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PREFACE    TO    VOLUME    VI.     ca 
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•>' 


^  HIS  volume,  of  which  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  production  has  been  defrayed  by  the  ™^£** 

Goldsmiths'  Company,  contains  L  and  M,  edited  by  Henry  Bra'dley,  and  N,  edited  by  \\ 
It  ma}   be  rT±kedThPat  I  severa.  recent  Dictionaries  the  space  occupied  by  the  part  of  the  English 
vocabulary  here  treated  amounts  almost  exactly  to  one-tenth  of  the  whole. 

For  observations  on  the  etymological  and  other  characteristics 
of  this  volume,  and  for  detailed  statistics  relating  to 
quotations,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the   separate  _ 
of  some  of  the  figures  there  given  may  be  found  convenient  :- 


ie  ui  me  ugui>-.-. 

L  (528  pages) 
M(82o     „     ) 
N(277     „     ) 

Main 
words. 

7.049 
12,988 

3,484 

Subordinate 
words. 

2,669 
6,422 
2,298 

Special 
combinations. 

2,342 
2,986 
440 

Obvious 
combination*. 

2,929 

3,63fi 

i,57° 

Total  ot 
words. 

14,989 
26,032 

7,792 

Xo.  01" 
quotations. 

65,440 
99,255 
36,859 

23,52! 


5,768 


48,8 '3 


The  aggregate  numbers  for  the  first  six  volumes  of  the  Dictionary  arc  as  follows  :- 

M!  word,  S^ordinate  word.         Special  combination,       Obvious  combinations.      Total  number  of  -Ms. 

130,219  34,047  *5,'65  -"-H9 


PREFACE    TO    THE    LETTER    L. 

THIS  half-volume,  containing  the  words  with  initial  L,  includes  7,049  Main  words,  2,342  Special 
Combinations  explained  and  illustrated  under  these,  2,669  Subordinate  entries,  and  2,929  Obvious  Com 
binations  ;  in  all  14,9^9  words.  Of  the  Main  words,  1,94/5  are  marked  f  -is  obsolete,  and  330  arc  marked 
||  as  alien  or  not  completely  naturalized  *. 

In  the  prefatory  note  to  G  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  portion  of  the  English  vocabulary  under  that 
initial  letter  was  characterized  by  the  entire  absence  of  the  words  with  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  English  pre 
fixes,  which  under  nearly  all  the  other  letters  of  the  alphabet  arc  abundant,  and  by  the  unusually  large  number 
of  words  (chiefly  of  Old  English,  Scandinavian,  or  early  French  origin)  expressing  notions  of  extreme  gener 
ality,  which  have  branched  out  into  a  great  variety  of  special  senses.  The  L  portion  of  the  vocabulary  is 
also  distinguished  by  both  these  characteristics,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  L  words,  like  the  G  words, 
have  in  this  work  a  proportionately  much  larger  space  than  is  allotted  to  them  in  dictionaries  which  do  not 
follow  the  historical  method  of  treatment. 

The  proportions  in  which  the  component  linguistic  elements  of  the  English  language  are  represented  in 
the  words  with  initial  L  are  probably  not  far  from  the  average.  The  native  English  element  has  numerically 
only  the  second  place ;  but  it  comes  unquestionably  first  with  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  words  belonging 
to  it,  and  the  amount  of  space  which  they  occupy  in  the  Dictionary.  Typical  examples  of  the  wide  and  often 
interesting  ramification  of  meaning  characteristic  of  this  oldest  portion  of  the  language  may  be  seen  under  lady, 
land,  layvb.1,  let  vb.1.  lie  vb.\/ifi;  light  sb.,  adjs.  and  vbs.,  long  adj..  look,  lord  Jose  vb.1,  lot,  love  sb.1,  vb.1,  lust, 
lusty.  The  Scandinavian  words  are  perhaps  somewhat  less  numerous  than  in  some  other  letters,  but  several  of 
them,  as  law,  leg,  loft  (whence  lofty),  loose  adj.  and  vb.,/ow  adj.,  arc  more  than  ordinarily  frequent  in  use,  and  rich 
in  variety  of  senses  and  applications.  The  Romanic  and  Latin  words  outnumber  those  from  all  other  sources 
together.  Many  of  them,  as  usual,  are  of  rare  occurrence  ;  but  the  great  importance  of  this  element  may 
be  seen  from  such  examples  as  label,  labour,  language,  large,  letter,  liberty,  library,  line,  liquid,  literature, 
locomotive,  lodge — to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  most  prominent.  The  Greek  derivatives  are  mainly  scientific 
terms  of  modern  formation  ;  among  those  of  earlier  introduction  and  wider  currency  are  lexicon,  lexicography, 
logarithm,  logic.  The  quasi-suffixes  -loger,  -logian,  -logic,  -logical,  -lognc,  -logy,  representing  the  terminal 
elements  in  certain  Greek  compounds  of  Aoyoy,  and  in  derivatives  of  these,  arc  so  common  in  English  that 
it  has  been  found  convenient  to  treat  them  in  .special  articles.  From  Dutch  or  Low  German  we  have  the 
important  words  luck  and  loiter,  besides  several  others  little  used  or  obsolete.  The  list  of  Celtic  words  is 
even  shorter  than  usual  ;  whether  it  should  include  Icop  sb.1  is  doubtful ;  the  only  other  L  words  of  Celtic 
origin  that  are  at  all  widely  known  are  loch  T  (lough),  leprechaun,  and  lymphad.  Of  words  from  extra-European 
languages  there  are  the  Hebrew  leviathan,  Lcvitc,  log  sb.2,  the  Arabic  latic,  Icban,  lohock,  the  Indian  lac^,  lac-, 
langooty,  langitr,  lascar,  lat,  lathee,  lingain,  lodh,  loot,  lootie,  lota,  lungi,  luukah,  the  Chinese  langshan,  li\  li*, 
Hang,  likin,  ling  sb.3,  litchi,  longan,  loqnat,  the  Malay  lanchara,  lat  a,  lorikeet,  lory,  the  African  lamba,  leche, 
Ihiamba,  limbo  ~,  loa,  lobola,  and  the  South  American  llama  and  htcuma. 

In  a  very  large  number  of  instances  the  etymology  of  words  will  be  found  to  be  more  correctly  stated 
or  more  fully  discussed  than  in  any  previous  English  dictionary.  Attention  may  be  specially  called  to  the 
etymological  notes  on  lad,  larch,  lass,  laudanum,  lavendar,  law-abiding,  lawn  sb.1,  lectern,  Lenten,  leprechaun, 
less,  lewd,  ligure,  like  adj.,  lobby,  lobe,  lobster,  locomotive,  lodge,  lose  vb.1,  louver,  lozenge,  lucern^ ,  lymph.  In  the 
articles  on  the  suffixes  -let,  -lewe,  -like,  -ling1,  lingz,  -/j/1,  -lyz,  the  history  and  functions  of  these  forma- 
tives  are  explained  with  greater  fullness  than  has  been  attempted  elsewhere. 

The  material  originally  collected  for  the  letter  L  was  laboriously  and  efficiently  sub-edited,  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti,  whose  work  was  continued  by  the  Rev.  C.  Y.  Potts,  of  Ledbury. 
Subsequently  the  portion  from  L  to  Lusus  was  taken  in  hand,  for  the  incorporation  of  the  new  quotations, 
by  the  late  Mr.  E.  C.  Hulme,  and  that  from  Lut-  to  the  end  of  the  letter  by  Mr.  E.  Warner,  of  Eltham.  The 
work  of  these  gentlemen  was  completed  in  1885-6,  since  which  time  a  large  mass  of  additional  material  has 
been  accumulated. 

*  The  following  table  illustrates  the  scale  of  this  work  as  compared  with  that  of  certain  other  Dictionaries  : 

Cassell's 

Johnson.           (hicfudlngl'iip-'  'Century '  Diet.         '  Funk's  Standard.'                Here. 

plement  1902). 

Total  words  recorded  in  L                             1,286                   7,32°  7,7'9                       8,OI7                      '4,989 

Words  illustrated  by  quotations                    1,068                   2,211  2-5°3                           7*>2                      '1,469 

Number  of  illustrative  quotations                 4-°'7                   2,7^7  6,279                          999                      65,440 
The  number  of  quotations  in  the  L  portion  of  Richardson's  Dictionary  is  3,3-''. 


PREFACE   TO    THE   LETTER   L. 

Amongst  those  who  have  rendered  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  the  articles  in  this  half-volume, 
especial  thanks  are  due  to  Prof.  Sievers,  of  Leipzig,  M.  Paul  Meyer,  of  Paris,  Prof.  Napier,  of  Oxford,  Prof. 
Klugc,  of  Freiburg-im-Breisgau,  and  Prof.  Morsbach,  of  Gottingen,  for  help  in  the  treatment  of  etymological 
questions  ;  to  Mr.  James  Platt,  jun.,  for  information  relating  to  the  origin  and  history  of  words  from  American 
and  other  little-known  languages;  to  Dr.  W.  Besant,  of  Cambridge,  and  Prof.  Love,  of  Oxford,  for  help  with 
terms  of  mathematical  and  physical  science ;  to  Prof.  J.  K.  Laughton,  for  much  information  on  the  nautical 
uses  of  words;  to  Prof.  J.  Cook  Wilson,  of  Oxford,  for  important  suggestions  relating  to  the  article  Logic  ; 
and  to  Sir  Howard  Elphinstone,  Bart ,  and  Sir  W.  R.  Anson,  Bart.,  M.P.,  for  information  on  the  legal  sense 
of  Lien.  The  verification,  in  the  British  Museum  Library,  of  references  to  books  not  accessible  at  Oxford 
has  been  done,  at  no  small  cost  of  time  and  labour,  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Brandrcth.  Mr.  R.  J.  Whitwell,  of 
Oxford,  has  frequently  rendered  help  of  various  kinds.  Dr.  Furnivall's  multifarious  services  to  the  Dictionary 
have  been  no  less  abundant  than  in  the  former  volumes. 

The  proofs  have  been  regularly  read,  and  many  valuable  suggestions  furnished,  by  Lord  Aldenham, 
the  Rev.  Canon  Fowler,  of  Durham,  Dr.  W.  Sykcs,  F.S.A.,  of  Exeter,  Mr.  W.  H.  Stevenson,  M.A.,  the 
Rev.  Prof.  Skeat,  the  Rev.  W.  B.  R.  Wilson,  of  Dollar,  Mr.  A.  Caland,  of  Wageningen,  Holland,  and  latterly 
by  Mr.  H.  Chichester  Hart,  who  has  supplied  many  important  additional  quotations.  The  first  64  pages 
had  the  advantage  of  being  read  in  proof  by  the  late  Dr.  Fitzedward  Hall,  whose  invaluable  services  have 
been  acknowledged  in  all  the  foregoing  instalments  of  the  work. 

The  assistants  who  have  worked  with  me  in  the  preparation  of  this  half-volume  are  Mr.  G.  F.  H. 
Sykes,  B.A.,  Mr.  Walter  Worrall,  B.A.,  Mr.  C.  T.  Onions,  M.A.,  Mr.  W.  J-.  Lewis,  Mr.  H.  J.  Bayliss, 
Miss  E.  S.  Bradley,  and  (in  the  later  portions)  Mr.  James  Dallas. 

OXFORD,  JULY,  1903.  HENRY    BRADLEY. 


ADDITIONS    AND    EMENDATIONS. 


liability.  Earlier  example  : — 1554  in  Maill.  Cln/>.  i\Iisc.  III.  (1855' 
65  The  labilitc  and  bieuiue  ot  tynics  maneris  and  of  men  in  this  wale  ot 
teiris  beand  considerit. 

labyrinthine,  a.  Earlier  example  : — 1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  III.  99 
These  Laborinthing  Seas. 

Iiachrymous,  a.  Earlier  example  : — 1-190  CAXTON  Eneydos  viii.  3-; 
Lacrymous  and  playnynge  sorowes. 

L  : ,. .  sb?-  The  reference  to  LETCH  r.  in  the  etymology  should  be 
to  LEACH  r.2 

Lamantin.  Earlier  example: — 1666  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Rochtfort 's 
Caribby  Jsl.  I.  xvii.  103  A  certain  fish  by  the  French  called  Lamantin, 
by  the  Spaniards  Namantin  and  Manaty.  Ibid.  300  Their  not  eating  of 
salt,  S\vines- flesh,  Tortoises,  and  Lamantin. 

Lamba.  Earlier  example  : — 1/29  DKIKY  Madagascar,  Journal  234 
The  Corps  being  .  .  wrapped  up  in  a  Laniber,  or  perhaps  two  Lambers. 

Landaulct.  Earlier  example: — 1771  Patent  Specif.  No.  997  The 
fore  part  of  the  head  of  a  landawlet  is  constructed  with  a  hinge  [etc.], 

Land-tax.     Delete  the  first  quot. 

Lantern,  v?  Example :— 1815  Paris  Chil-Chat  (1816)  II.  184  He 
was  himself  very  near  being  lanterned  in  the  streets  of  Paris  by  a  group 
of  \\izfanxboiirg  Saint  Antoine. 

Lark,  sli.^  Phrase,  To  make  a  lark  of  =  '  to  make  game  of  : — 1850 
THACKERAY  Pcndennis  xxxix.  (1885)  385  Don't  make  a  lark  of  me, 
hang  it  ! 

Lathe,  sb.^  The  Ger.  lade  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  and  should 
have  been  cited  as  cognate. 

Lawn,  J/-.1  3  b.  1'or  an  explanation  of  the  torture  of  the  'lawn',  see 
1569  JEWKI.  Expos.  I  T/irss.  Wks.  1848  VII.  42-3.  ((^(.linen-ball, 
LIN- EN  B  5.) 

Ledger,  sb.  i  b.  Earlier  examples  : — 1401  in  Wylie  Ilia.  IV,  IV. 
198  [Items  of  expenditure]  igportos,  3  liggcrs.  iq^^'mDiigda/e's  Man. 
VI.  1427  Duo  portiphoria  .  .  alias  nunctipata  lyggers. 

Leetle,  a.  Earlier  example  :-  1687  Pim.urs  Don  Quixote  496  The 
Taylour  .  .  held  up  five  leetle  Cloaks. 

Legitimate,  a.  Earlier  example  of  legitimate  drama : — 1821  BYRON 
M.  Falieio  Prcf.  18  note,  While  I  was  in  the  sub-committee  of  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  .  .  we  did  our  best  to  bring  back  the  legitimate  drama. 

Let,  rf.1  2.  Earlier  instance  (attrili.'): — 1819  Examiner  7  Feb.  in 
Haslitt's  Table  Tatt(i8jo)  118  His  [Cavanagh  the  fives-player's]  blows 
were  rot  .  .  let  balls  like  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

Lettice.     See  also  LlTUlT. 


Liberty  2  b.  Earlier  instance  of  liberty  of  conscience: — a  1572 
KNOX  Jlist.  Kef.  \Vks.  1846  I.  364  To  suffer  euerie  man  to  leaf  ui 
libertie  of  conscience. 

Lieutenant-general  2.  Earlier  example: — 1589  [T.  GATES]  Sirl\ 
Drakes  II'.  Ind.  Voy.  5  We  descried  another  tall  ship.  .  vpon  whom 
Maister  Carleill,  the  Lieutenant  General!,  being  in  the  Tiger,  vndertooke 
the  chase.  [C.  'commanded  the  land  forces  against  the  Spanish  West 
Indies'  (Diet.  Nat.  Biog.).] 

Lifehood.  Delete  quot.  1484  :  lynehode  is  an  error  in  the  modern 
reprint  for  lyuehde. 

Lift,  sb.1  n.  Add  to  the  definition: — Also  ---  LOCK  sl>."  9  c.  For 
the  quotation  read  as  follows: — 1825  [see  LOCK  si'.*  9  c].  1875  ia 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek. 

Lighthouse.  Earlier  example: — \f>22  BACOX  Hist.  Hen.  VII 142 
They  .  .  were  executed  .  .  at  diners  places  vpon  the  S'-a-Coast  .  .  for  Sea- 
markes  or  Light-houses,  to  teach  Perkins  People  to  auoicl  the  Coast. 

-lock,  suffix,  in  mod.  Eng.  occurring  only  in  wedlock,  represents 
OF.  -lac,  the  second  element  of  numerous  compounds  ^usually  neuter: 
rarely  masc.)  in  which  the  first  element  is  a  sb.  OE.  had  about  a  dozen 
of  these  compounds  (those  in  which  -h'u  means  'offering',  LAKE  rf.l, 
are  not  counted) ;  in  all  these  the  second  element  may  be  rendered 
'  actions  or  proceedings,  practice',  as  brydlac  nuptials,  bcadoltic.JcohtlAc, 
iieaSoldc,  warfare,  hiemedldc,  wijldc,  carnal  intercourse,  reajliic  robbery, 
-uedlac  pledge-giving,  also  espousals,  nuptials,  wlteldc  punishment, 
-i'lMtlfic  calumny.  The  -Icic  of  these  compounds  should  probably  be 
identified  with  lac  play,  sport,  LAKE  sb.%  •  the  words  meaning  '  warfare  '. 
\\hich  may  have  been  the  earliest  examples  of  this  use,  m.ny  be  compared 
with  the  synonymous  compounds  in  -p/<-'ga  play.  Of  the  OE.  compounds 
of  lot  three  (liryJlac,  fcohtldc,  reajlae\  survived  into  early  ME.,  and 
wtdldt  still  survives  with  altered  meaning.  In  ME.  the  suffix  was 
sometimes  assimilated  in  form  to  the  rtymologically  equivalent  but 
functionally  distinct  Scandinavian-!,  A  IK.  A  few  examples,  not  recorded 
in  OE.,  appear  in  early  ME.  :  dweomcrlak  (I)EMEKLAYKE\  F'ERLAC, 
SCHENDI.AC,  TREWI.AC,  WOHI.AC  (the  last  from  a  vb.-stem,  tvoj-  to 
woo)  ;  but  none  of  these  survived  later  than  the  141(1  centuiy. 

Longstanding.  The  origin  of  this  phrase  seems  to  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  passage: — a  1-568  ASCIIAM  Scholem.  i.  ivAib.)  34 
Except  a  very  fewe,  to  whom  peraduenture  blood  and  happie  parentage, 
may  perchance  purchase  a  long  standing  vpon  the  stage. 

Look,  v.  The  synonymous  MDu.  loeken  should  have  been  cited  as 
cognate. 

Loot,  rf.1     See  LUTE  sb.*,  which  is  etymologically  identical. 


KEY   TO   THE    PRONUNCIATION. 


I.  CONSONANTS. 


b,  d,  f,  k,  1,  m,  n,  p,  t,  v,  z  have  thtir  usual  values. 


g  .is  in  go  (go"). 

h     ...  ho\  (hou). 

r     ...  ma  (r»n),  terrier  ;te'riaj). 

i     ...  her  (hsj),  farther  (fa'ito) 

s     ...  sue  (sfl,  fess  ises). 

w    ...  wen  (wen). 

h\v  ...  Tc/<en  (hwcn). 

Y     ...  J'cs  (yes). 


Jj  as  in  //(in  (l>in),  baA4  (ba)>). 

tf  ...  Men  (Sen),  ba/>5e  (Ivifl). 

{  ...  j/;op  (J.'p),  dls/i  ',dij). 

t|  ...  r^op  (tffp),  tli/r// (ditj). 

•;  ...  viw'on  (vi'gsn),  de/euner 

(1.-;  ...  /urfji;  (d.5»ds). 

ij  ...  si«iri;/y  (si'nirj),  thi«k 

rjg  ...  li«jer  (firjgai). 


(,  FOREIGN.) 

n  as  in  French  nasal,  environ  (anvjron). 

Iy    ...    It.  scrnj/j'o  (s«.-a-l*o'. 

nv  ...    It.  siyv/ore  (s/ns'J  re  . 

X    ...    Ger.  ac/i  (ax};  Si-.  loc/i  0 

Xy  ...    Ger.  \ck  (ixy),  So.  nic/H 

7    ...    Ger.  sa^icn  (za-ycn). 

7V  ...    Ger. 


ORDINARY. 

a  as  in  1'  r.  it  la  mode  (a  la  mad')  . 

ai   ...    aye=}'es  (ai),  Tsa/ali  (sizai'a). 

x    ...    man  (mcen). 

a    ...    pass  (pas),  chant  (tjunt). 

.HI  ...    loud  (laud),  now  (nau). 

v    ...    c«t  (k»t),  sun  (SOTI). 

e      ...    yt-t  (yet),  t<m  (ten). 

e     ...    sum;;/  j/».  (SD-JV.;),  Fr.  attaelu'  (ataji). 
\\{     ...    V'r.  ch«f  (Jjf). 

3     ...    evirr  (evaj),  nat/<m  (n^'"Jon). 

si   ...    /,  eye,  (oi),  bznd  (baind), 
|?     ...    l''r.  eau  d^  vie  (p  d?  v/~'). 

i      ...    s/t  (sit),  m_yst/c  (mistik). 

«'     ...    Psyche  (ssi'kz),  r^act  (r/|!e'kt). 

0  ...    achor  (?!'koj),  morality  (mor^'liti). 

01  ...    oil  (oil),  boy  (boi). 

o     ...    hero  (ht«To),  zoology  (zoiplodji). 

o    ...    what  (hwgt),  watch  (wotj). 
(',  t*  •  •    g^  fe't),  soft  (s^ft). 
||  6    ...    Ger.  Ko'ln  (koln). 
\\ii    ...    Fr.  pen  (po). 

u    ...    fall  (ful),  book  (buk). 

iu    ...    deration  (diur^'Jan). 

«    ...    unto  (»-nt«),  fragality  (1V«-). 

iu  ..     Matth^rc;  (mae')>i«),  virt«<!  (va'aliz*). 
j,ii    ...    Ger.  M«ller  (mii'lerl. 
li«    ...    Fr.  d«ne  (d«n). 

o  (see  i-,  eo  ,_&,,  „.) 

',  u  (see  f1,  o") 

'  as  in  able  (<-''b'l),  eaten  (/t'n)  =  voice-glide. 


. 


II.    VOWELS. 

LONG, 
ii      as  in  alms  (amz),  bar  (baj). 


v        ...  t«rl  (ki)jl),  f«r  (fw). 

e  (c1)...  tlu'rc  '(Ne-u\  pc'ar,  pare  vpe*Jj. 

^   ^')...  iv/n,  ra/n  (rc7ln),  th^y  ("S^O- 

LT         ...  Fr.  fa/re  (ftV;. 

d         ...  f/r  (foj),  fern  (fsan),  twrth  (3Jj 


1  (i')...  b/er  (bi»jN,  clenr  (klijj). 
t         ...  tli/ef  (h/T),  see  (s<). 

6(00)...  boar,  bore  (boa  ,  glory  i^glo-fri). 

o(o»)...  so.  sow  (s<i'i),  so»l  (s(>»l'. 

2  ...  wa/k  i'w£k),  wart  ^w^Jt". 
('         ...  short  (Ji'Jt),  thorn  (lip.in). 

II 6        ...  Fr.  coe«r  (kbr). 

||J        ...  Ger.  Go'the  (gote),  Fr.  je/nie  (,^(i'n). 

u  (u->)  . .  poor  (pu-'j),  moorish  (niuo'rij). 

iu, 'u...  pwre  (piu«i),  l«re  (l'u»a). 

ft        ...  tu'0  moons  (t«  m/«nz). 

i/~t, '//...  few  (fi/7),  l«te  (l'/7t). 

|| «        ...  Ger.  gr«n  (gr«n),  Fr.  j«s  (i«)- 


OBSCURE. 

a  as  in  amoeba  (amTba). 

&     ...    accept  (nukse'pt),  nianidc  (nn.Tl'ni;vk). 


...    dat»m  (d.-'-t/'m). 

...    niuincnt    in<i"  mcnt),  several  (sc'veral) 

...    separate  ^tuf/.      se'pir<"t\ 


...  van/'ty  (vas'mti). 

...  rt'main  'rnn<7''n  ,  believe  (b/l^'v). 

...  theory  (J)/'6ri). 

...  violet  (v^i'i'let).  partly  (pw'rJdi). 

...  authority  (yj>oritivi. 

...  connect  (kjme'kt),  ania/oii  (x'maa 


iii,  'ii    vcrdwre  (vaudiiu),  meas//re  (nie'^ 
it    ...    altogether  (g!t/?ge'tSai). 
ifi   ...    circ«lar  (s5uki«Iaj). 


*  ^  the  o  in  soft,  of  medial  or  doubtful  length. 


Only  in  foreign  ^or  earlier  English)  words. 


In  the  ETYMOLOGY, 

OE.  e,  o,  representing  an  earlier  a,  are  distinguished  as  g,  f  'having  Ihe  phonetic  value  of  (  and  t>,  or  o,  above) ;  as  in  yide  from  andi  VOIIG.  anti. 

Gotli.  andei-s),  111(1111  from  niaiin,  (>«  from  an. 


\ 


LIST     OF    ABBREVIATIONS,    SIGNS,     &c. 


a.  [in  Etymol.]  ...  = 

adoption  of,  adopted  from. 
ante,  before, 
adjective, 
absolutely, 
abstract, 
accusative, 
adaptation  of. 
adverb, 
adverbial,  -ly. 
Anglo-French, 
in  Anatomy, 
in  Antiquities, 
aphetic,  aphetized. 
apparently. 
Arabic, 
in  Architecture, 
archaic, 
in  Archaeology, 
association, 
in  Astronomy, 
in  Astrology, 
attributive,  -ly. 
before, 
in  Biology. 
Bohemian, 
in  Botany, 
in  Building. 
circa,  about, 
century. 
Catalan, 
catachrestically. 
confer,  compare, 
in  Chemistry, 
classical  Latin. 
cognate  with, 
collective,  -ly. 
colloquially, 
combined,  -ing. 
Combinations, 
in  commercial  usage, 
compound,  composition, 
complement, 
in  Conchology. 
concretely, 
conjunction. 
coroonant. 
Construction,  construed 
with, 
in  Crystallography, 
in  Davies  (Supp.  Eng 
Glossary). 
Danish, 
dative, 
definite, 
derivative,  -ation. 
dialect,  -al. 
Dictionary, 
diminutive. 
Dutch, 
in  ecclesiastical  usage, 
elliptical,  -ly. 
east  midland  (dialect). 
English, 
in  Entomology, 
erroneous,  -ly. 
especially, 
etymology, 
euphemistically, 
except, 
formed  on. 

form  of. 
feminine, 
figurative,  -ly. 
French 
frequently. 
Frisian. 
German. 
Gaelic. 

genitive, 
general,  -ly. 
general  signification, 
in  Geology, 
in  Geometry. 
Gothic  (  =  Mceso-Gothic). 
Greek, 
in  Grammar. 
I  lebrew. 
in  Heraldry, 
with  herbalists, 
in  Horticulture. 
Imperative, 
impersonal, 
imperfect. 
Indicative, 
indefinite. 
Infinitive, 
influenced, 
interjection, 
intransitive. 
Italian. 
Johnson  (quotation  from), 
in  Jamicson,  Scottish  Diet. 
Jodrell  (quoted  from). 
Latin. 
Latham's  edn.  of  Todd's 
language.                [Johnson. 
Low  German. 
literal,  -ly. 
Lithuanian. 
Septuagint. 
Malay, 
masculine, 
in  Mathematics. 
Middle  English, 
in  Medicine, 
mediaeval  Latin. 
in  Mechanics, 
in  Metaphysics. 
Middle  High  German, 
midland  (dialect), 
in  military  usage, 
in  Mineralogy, 
modern, 
in  Music. 
Nares  (quoted  from), 
noun  of  action, 
noun  of  agent, 
in  Natural  History, 
in  nautical  language, 
neuter. 
Northern  French. 
Natural  Order, 
nominative, 
northern  (dialect). 
New  Testament, 
in  Numismatics, 
object, 
obsolete, 
occasional,  -ly. 
Old  English  (  =  Anglo- 
Saxon). 
Old  French. 
Old  Frisian. 
Old  High  German. 
Old  Irish. 
Old  Norse  (Old  Icelandic). 
Old  Northern  French, 
in  Optics, 
in  Ornithology. 
Old  Saxon. 
Old  Slavonic. 
Old  Testament. 
Original  Teutonic, 
original,  -ly. 
in  Paleontology. 
passive  or  past  participle, 
passive,  -ly. 

pa.  t  

= 

Path  

n.,  ad/.,  adj  = 
aksol.,  absol  — 
abst  = 

perh  

Geol                          - 

Pers  

Geom  = 
Goth 

pers  
pf.    

,ad.  [in  Etymol.]...  = 

Gr  - 
Gra.ni  =• 

Pg  
Philol.     

,  ,'            _ 

Heb  = 

phonet  

A  K     AFr 

Her.    = 

phr......  

Herb  

Phren  

Hart  = 

1'iiys  

imp  = 

pi-,//.     
poet  

aPP  
\rab 

impf.        = 

pop  

• 

•Irch                         — 

iiid.  = 

-ppl.  a.,  ppl.  adj.  .  . 
pple  

•   I 

indef.  = 

inf.    . 

Pr  

= 

inli 

prec  

'    '_ 

int                             = 

pref.     

Astral.        = 

intr  — 

p™p  

= 

attrib  = 
bef 

It.    - 
J.,  (J.)    - 

/'rim.  sign. 
priv  

.   - 

lyiol                                — 

(Jam.)  - 

Boh                           - 

(Jod.)  - 

prob  

= 

Bot 

pron  

Build 

(L.)(in  quotations)  = 

pronunc  

c  (as  1:1300)  = 

prop. 

— 

LG. 

Pros  

_ 

Cat                            - 

lit  = 

pr.  pple  

= 

Lith. 

J'sych  

Cf.,  cf.  = 

LXX 

n.v.  .. 

— 

Mai.                          - 

(R.)    

_ 

cl.  L. 

masc.  (rarely  m.)    = 
Math  =-• 

R.C.  Ch  

= 

refash  — 

collect                        = 

ME  = 

refi.,  rell  
reg  

.      = 

Med. 

mcd.L.         — 

repr  

— 

Comb 

Mech  - 

Khet  

•       ^ 

Hfetap/i  = 

Rom  

MHG  = 

*\>.,sl>  = 
Sc  = 

midl  = 

Cott'h                       — 

Mil.     .         .      ...--= 

sc  — 

Mitt.                      .   - 

Sltlg.      

- 

mod.                     ...   = 

Skr  

AIus 

Slav  

Const.,  Const.     ...  = 

(N  ) 

Sp.  .. 

-      = 

\"'l     ••;  

sp.    .  , 

spec. 



(D.) 

Nat.  Hist  

*i  . 
subj  

•m 

Da. 

snbord.  cl.   

neut.  (rarely  n.)       = 
NF.,  NFr. 

suhseq  



dat. 

subst.           

— 

def. 

N.  O  = 

snff.  

_ 

deriv.                         = 

sunerl. 

— 

dial.,  dial.  — 

north.              ,.    ..   = 

/>"«;£•.   

Diet  

N.  T. 

Sw  

dim.             ..            — 

s.  w  

Du  - 

T.  (T.)     . 

_ 

Eccl.    .w  --= 

Obs.    obs.    obs. 



cllipt.  ...                   = 

ThcoL 

e.  midl  = 

OE. 

tr  



Eng  = 

OF.,  OFr  - 

trans. 



Eat  - 

transf. 

erron  = 

OFrK 

Trig. 

.   — 

"/-,  csp  = 
etym  — 

OHG  - 

Typog.     ..:  

Olr.                    ...  - 

ult. 

eitphem  = 

ON. 

unkn  
U.S 

exc  — 

ONF. 

= 

I.  [in  Etymol.]   ...  = 
.  f.    (in   subordinate 
entries)                 = 

Op/.       .       .       .  - 

"V..  vb. 

Ornith  = 

v.  str.,  or  «;  
vbL  sb  

= 

OS  = 

fern,  (rarely  f.)  ...  = 
fig.  ..                        - 

OS1. 

var  

O.  T. 

\vd.       ^  

F,Fr  - 

OTeut.                      - 

\VGer  

freq  

Kris.    

Palxont  = 

ws  

G.,  Ger  = 

(Y.) 

Gael  - 

7ool. 

In  I 
or 
exis 
esen 

Before  a  word  or  sense, 
f  =  obsolete. 
||  •  —  not  naturalized. 
In  the  quotations. 

In  the 
I    -  before  1  1  oo. 

2  =    I  2th  C.    (  I  I  OO  to 

3  -  1  3th  c.  (1200  to 

list  of  Forms. 

I  -'OO\ 

1  300). 

*  indicates  a  wort 
of  which  the 
:—  —  extant    repi 

past  tense. 

—  in  Pathology, 
perhaps. 

=  Persian. 
=  person,  -al. 
=  perfect. 

Portuguese. 
=  in  Philology. 

—  phonetic,  -ally. 
=  phrase. 

in  Phrenology. 
=  in  Physiology. 
=  plural. 

poetic. 

popular,  -ly. 
-=  participial  adjective. 

participle. 
=  Proven  cal. 

=  preceding  (word  or  article) 
=  prefix. 

preposition. 

—  present. 

-  Primary  signihcation. 

-  privative. 
=  probably. 

-  pronoun. 

—  pronunciation, 
properly. 

=  in  Prosody. 

present  participle. 

—  in  Psychology. 

=  quod  vide,  which  see. 
=  in  Richardson's  Diet. 
=  Koman  Catholic  Church. 

refashioned,  -ing. 

reflexive. 
=  regular. 

—  representative,  representing. 

—  in  Rhetoric. 
Romanic,  Romance. 

=  substantive. 
Scotch. 

-  scilicet,  understand  or  supply. 

-  singular. 

-  Sanskrit. 

—  Slavonic. 
Spanish, 
spelling, 
specifically. 

—  subject,  subjunctive. 
=  subordinate  clause. 

subsequently. 

substantively. 
-=  suffix. 

superlative. 
=  in  Surge!'}'. 
=  Swedish. 

south  western  (dialect). 

in  Todd's  Johnson. 

technical,  -ly. 

in  Theology. 

translation  of. 

transitive. 

-  transferred  sense, 
in  Trigonometry, 
in  Typography. 

-  ultimate,  -ly. 

-  unknown. 
United  States. 

-  verb. 

=  verb  strong,  or  weak. 
=  verbal  substantive. 

variant  of. 

word.  i. 
-*  West  Germanic. 

west  midland  (dialect). 

West  Saxon. 
=  in  Col.  Yule's  Glossary. 

-  in  Zoology. 


found,  but 


5-7-  ijth  to  1 7th  century.    (See  General  Explan 
ations,  Vol.  I,  p.  xx.) 


In  Ihc  Ktymol. 
or  form  not  ac 
existence  is  iniei 

representative,   or   regular    phonetic 
descendant  of. 


The  printing  of  a  word  in  SMALL  CAPITALS  indicates  that  further  information  will  be  found  under  the  word  so  referred  to. 


L. 


L(el),  the  twelfth  letter  of  the  modern  and  the 
eleventh  of  the  ancient  Roman  alphabet, 
represents  historically  the  Gr.  lambda  and  ulti 
mately  the  Semitic  lamed.  The  earliest  known 
Semitic  forms  of  the  character  are  2  and  I-  ;  both 
these  occur  in  early  Greek  inscriptions  ;  the  latter 
was  adopted  from  the  Greek  into  the  Latin  alpha 
bet,  and  is  the  ancestor  of  the  modern  Roman 
forms,  but  in  Greece  itself  was  superseded  by  the 
inverted  form  [",  which  eventually  became  A. 
The  sound  normally  expressed  by  the  letter  is  the 
'point-side'  consonant,  i.e.  a  sound  produced  by 
the  emission  of  breath  at  the  sides,  or  one  side,  of  the 
oral  passage  when  it  is  partially  closed  by  contact  01 
the  '  point '  of  the  tongue  with  the  gums  or  palate. 
In  phonetic  treatises  /  is  used  as  a  general  name  for  con 
sonants  produced  by  lateral  emission  of  breath,  whether  the 
stoppage  is  produced  (as  above)  by  the  '  point ',  or  by  some 
other  part  of  the  tongue ;  thus  we  speak  of  a  '  guttural  /' 
and  a  'palatal  i'  as  occurring  in  various  foreign  languages. 
The  'point-side'  consonant  admits  of  considerable  diver, 
sity  in  mode  of  articulation  and  consequently  in  acoustic 
quality.  The  Eng.  /  differs  from  that  of  Fr.  and  Ger.  in 
being  uttered  with  the  '  front '  of  the  tongue  more  concave ; 
hence  its  sound  is  'duller'  or  'thicker'.  Its  precise  place 
of  articulation  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  adjacent 
sounds.  In  Eng.  it  is  normally  voiced;  an  unvoiced  / 
occurring  only  as  a  'glide'  connecting  the  voiced  /  with  a 
preceding  or  following  unvoiced  consonant.  Like  r  and 
the  nasals,  /  may  be  used  as  a  sonant  or  vowel  (in  the 
phonetic  notation  of  this  Dictionary  indicated  by  '!) ;  but 
this  occurs  only  in  unstressed  syllables,  as  in  little  (li't'll, 
buckled  (bfk'ld). 

The  mod.  Eng.  /  represents  not  only  the  OE.  /,  but  the 
OE.  hi  (early  ME.  Hi)  and  ml. 

In  certain  combinations  an  original  /  has  regularly  become 
silent,  after  having  modified  the  sound  of  the  preceding 
vowel.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  /  is  still  written,  and 
serves  to  indicate  the  pronunciation  of  the  preceding  vowel. 
The  following  combinations  of  letters  (when  occurring  in 
the  same  syllable,  or  in  derivatives  of  words  in  which  they 
were  tautosyllabic)  may  be  regarded  as  compound  phonetic 
symbols  of  almost  unvarying  value  :  a!/(z(),  alve  (av),  aim 
(im),  alk,  aulk  (5k),  aulm  ({m),  oik  (3"k).  In  many  dia 
lects,  esp.  in  Sc.,  the  instances  in  which  an  original  I  regu 
larly  disappears  are  much  more  numerous  than  in  standard 
Eng. ;  cf.  Sc.  aw/u',/an,  ca\  etc. ;  in  Sc.the  regular  repre 
sentative  of  ol(l  is  <nu,  as  \nfo~.vk,  poiu, 

I.  1.  Illustrations  of  the  literary  use  of  the  letter. 
c  looo  /ELFRIC  Gram.  iii.  (Z.)  6  Semivocalei  syndon  seofan  : 
/,  /,  m,  n,  r,  s,  x.  1530  PALSGR.  32  The  soundyng  of  this 
consonant  L.  Ibid.  46  So  often  as  I  cometh  before  h.  havyng 
his  aspiracion . .  it  is  the  errour  of  the  printers  whiche  knowe 
nat  their  owne  tonge.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  ii.  60  If 
Sore  be  sore,  then  ell  to  Sore,  makes  fiftie  sores  O  sorell  t 
Of  one  sore  I  an  hundred  make  by  adding  but  one  more  L. 
1597  A.  M.  tr.  G.iiilemiait's  Fr.  Chirurg.  24/1  Wordes  in 
the  which  manye  R.  R.  R.  and  L.  L.  L.  come.  15..  Gude 
4-  Godl.  B.  Calendar  (S.  T.  S.),  Where  ye  shal  finde  a 
Capital  L  there  begine  for  the  finding  of  Lent.  1727-52 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  L,  The  French  louis  d'ors  have  a  cross 
on  them  consisting  of  eight  L's  interwoven,  and  disposed  in 
form  of  a  cross.  1892  Daily  Nems  5  Sept.  5/2  There  are 
pedantic  persons  who  would  bid  us  pronounce  the  1  in 
'  salmon '.  1897  Spectator  2  Jan.  13/1  For  the  sake  of 
Learning,  with  a  capital  '  L'. 

2.  An  object  shaped  like  the  letter  L.      (Also 
written  ell.}   a.  An  extension  of  a  building  at  right 
angles  to  the  main  block,  giving  the  whole  the  shape 
of  the  letter  L. 

1879  WEBSTER,  Suppl.  s.v.,  L  (of  a  house).  1883  Harper's 
Mag.  Feb.  358/2  An  L  of  the  house  where  she  was  born  is 
still  standing. 

b.  A  pipe-joint  connecting  two  pipes  at  right 
angles  ;  an  elbow-joint  (Knight  Diet.  Meek.  Snppl. 
1884). 

3.  atirib.  and  Comb.,  as  L-shaped  adj.  ;  L  desk, 
a  reading-desk  of  which  the  ground-plan  is  of  the 
form  of  the  letter  L. 

VOL.  VI. 


1874  MICKLETHWAITE  Mod.  Par.  Cli.  ix.  57  That  glorious 
compromise  called  an  L  desk.  1882  Macin.  Mag.  XLVI. 
132/2  It  is.  .an  L-shaped  room.  1897  AHbutt's  Syst.  Med. 
lV.  347  An  L-shaped  pad. 

II.  Symbolical  uses. 

4.  Used  like  the  other  letters  of  the  alphabet  to 
denote  serial  order  ;  applied  e.g.  to  the  twelfth  (or 
more  usually  the  eleventh,  either  I  or  J  being  often 
omitted)   group   or   section   in   classification,   the 
eleventh  sheet  of  a  book  or  quire  of  a  MS.,  etc. 

1850  FORSHALL  &  MADDEN  Wyclifs  BiUe  Pref.  xxxi. 
[Manuscripts]  E,  L,  and  P  frequently  agree  together  in 
differing  from  the  other  copies.  1899  ^V.  £.  Daily  Mail 
16  Feb.  5,  Companies  L,  D,  and  H  of  the  Californian  Volun 
teers.  1899  SIR  A.  WKST  Recoil.  I.  iv.  104  He  had  carefully- 
put  it  [an  umbrella]  away  under  the  letter  L. 

5.  In  Cry  St.,  h,  k,  /are  used  to  denote  the  quan 
tities  which  determine  the  position  of  a  plane. 

1868  DANA  Min.  Introd.  28.  1895  STORY-MASKELVNE 
Crystallogr.  ii.  19. 

6.  The  Roman  numeral  symbol  for  Fifty. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  other  Roman  numeral  symbols,  this 
was  originally  not  the  letter,  but  was  identified  with  it  owing 
to  coincidence  of  form.  In  the  ancient  Roman  notation  L 
(with  a  stroke  above)  represented  50,000. 

1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  1'oge  iv,  xl  or  1  crownes. 

III.  7.  Abbreviations. 

L.  =  various  proper  names  as  Lionel,  Lucy,  etc.  L.  =  t  Lord, 
Lordship  (pi.  LL.) ;  t  lawful  i money i ;  in  Bat.,  Linnzus; 
Latin;  in  Stage  directions,  left ;  in  abbreviations  of  degrees, 
Licentiate,  as  L.  D.  S.  =  Licentiate  of  Dental  Surgery  ; 
(Chem.)  Lithium.  L  or  1  [L.  //'£ra}  =  pound  of  money  (t  for 
merly  also  in  weight,  now  lb.),  now  often  repr,  by  the 
conventional  sign  £ ;  e.g.  loo/,  or^ioo;  see  also  L.  s.  n. 
The  three  L's  (see  quot.  1867).  I  =  in  _  ship's  log-book, 
lightning ;  in  references,  line,  as  bk.  4, 1.  8 ;  in  solmization,  la. 
1.  b.  w.  (Cricket),  leg  before  wicket ;  l.c.  (Printing},  lower 
case.  L.  C.  M.  (Arith.),  least  common  multiple.  L.  M. 
(Prosody),  long  metre.  See  also  LL.,  LXX. 

1527  Extracts  Aberd.  Reg.  (184^4)  1. 117  My  lord,  we  your 
seruandis . .  hes  ressauit  your  1.  guid  mynd . .  touching  your  1. 
brig  of  Dee.  1534  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Ox/<»-d-iit  It 
was.  .ordered  by  the  L.  L.  1577  laid.  389  Appointed  byorder 
from  their  LLs.  1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  <y  Commiv.  (1603) 
A  b,  If  your  L.  vouchsafe  to  receive  it.  1637  HEVLVN  Answ. 
Burtondi  Your  dealing  with  my  LL.  the  Bishops.  iQb+Acts 
Tonnage  fy  1'onndage  86  Alabaster  the  Load.  .02/.  oof. ocwr". 
1684  R.  WALLER  Ess.  Nat.  Exfer.  103  A  mass  of  soo/. 
of  Ice.  1701  DR.  WALLIS  in  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  329  An 
allowance  of  20  £  a  year,  a  1715  BURNET  O:un  Time  (1724) 
I.  591  An  100000  I.  was  given.  1774  Connect.  Col.  Kec. 
(1887)  XIV.  299  To  pay  said  sum  of  £54  14  o,  L.  money. 
1795  in  Lillywhite  Cricket  Scores  (1862)  I.  100  Hon.  J. 
Tufton,  Ibw,  b  Wells  ...  3.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade, 
L.  A.  C.,  an  abbreviation  used  by  the  dispensing  surgeon 
or  chemist,  implying  that  he  is  a  '  licentiate  of  the  Apothe 
caries  Company '.  1865  Derby  Mercury  26  Apr.,  A  ._  divi 
dend  of  -is.  in  the  £,.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors  Word-bk.,  L. 
The  three  L's  were  formerly  vaunted  by  seamen  who 
despised  the  use  of  nautical  astronomy ;  viz.  lead,  latitude, 
and  look-out.  . .  Dr.  or  Captain  Halley  added  the  fourth  L — 
the  greatly-desired  longitude.  1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora 
127  Crataigus,  L.  Hawthorn,  Whitethorn.  1885  Law  Jrnl. 
17  Jan.  38/2  A  salary  of  4/.  a  week.  1891  W.  G.  GRACE 
Cricket  \.  in  Out-door  Games  17  You  should  all  know  how 
difficult  it  is  to  get  any  one  l.b.w.  when  [etc.]. 

La  (la),  sb.  Mas.  [Orig.  the  first  syllable  of  L. 
labii:  see  GAMUT.]  The  name  given  by  Guido 
d'Arezzo  to  the  sixth  note  in  his  hexachords,  and 
since  retained  in  solmization  as  the  sixth  note  of 
the  octave ;  also  (now  rarely)  used  as  in  Fr.  and 
It.  as  a  name  of  the  note  A,  the  sixth  note  of  the 
'  natural '  scale  of  C  major. 

c  1325  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  292  Sol  and  ut  and  la.  1597  MORLEY 
Introd.  Mas.  (1771)  4  There  be  in  Musicke  but  vi.  Notes, 
which  are  called  vt,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la.  1605  SHAKS.  Lean. 
ii.  149  O  these  Eclipses  do  portend  these  divisions.  Fa,  Sol, 
La,  Me.  c  1*45  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  II.  Iv.  77  The  other. . 
wHl  drink  often  musically  a  health  to  every  one  of  these 
6  notes,  Ut,  Re,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol,  La ;  which,  with  his  reason, 
are  all  comprehended  in  this  exameter,  Ut  Kclevet  Miserum 


Fatum  Solitosqtte  I.abores.  1811  BUSBY  Diet.  Mas.  (ed.  3) 
s.v.  Solmization,  Of  the  seven  notes  in  the  French  scale, 
only  four  were  for  a  while  used  by  us,  as  mi,  fa,  sol,  la. 

La  (la,  la),  int.  [Cf.  Lo  (OK.  Id  and  early 
ME.  la).]  An  exclamation  formerly  used  to  in 
troduce  or  accompany  a  conventional  phrase  or  an 
address,  or  to  call  attention  to  an  emphatic  state 
ment  ;  f  also  la  you.  In  recent  use,  a  mere  ex 
pression  of  surprise.  Now  only  dial.,  vulgar,  and 
arch. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  II'.  i.  i.  86,  I  thank  you  alwaies 
with  my  heart,  la  :  with  my  heart.  Ibid.  324  You  doe 
your  selfe  wrong  indeede — la.  1601  —  Twel.  A",  in.  iv. 
in  La  you,  and  you  speake  ill  of  the  diutl),  how  he 
takes  it  at  heart.  1694  CONGRF.VE  Double  Dealtr  iv.  ii, 
O  la  now  !  I  swear  and  declare,  it  shan't  be  so.  1749 
FIELDING  Tom  Jvnes  IV.  xii,  La,  ma'am,  what  doth  yuur 
la'yship  think.  1839  DICKENS  Nich.  A  i\fc.  x,  La,  Miss  La 
Creevy,  how  veiy  smirking.  1844  WILLIS  Ludy  Jane 
Ii.  311  He'd  a  caressing  way — but,  la  !  you  know  it's  A  sort 
of  manner  natural  to  poets!  1881  BESANT  &  RICE  (,'ltapl. 
FUft  III.  2^9  '  La,  sir,'  she  asked,  '  Is  it  the  voice  of  your 
sweetheart?"' 

t  b.  Repeated  (a)  as  a  refrain ;  (<5)  as  an  ex 
pression  of  derision.  Obs.  (Hence  LA-LA  adj., 
=• '  so-so ',  poor.) 

1578  Gude  <$•  Godl.  Ii.  (S.  T.  S.)  138  Christ  ..  Quhiik 
meiklie  for  mankynde,  Tholit  to  be  pynde,  On  Croce  Cruel- 
lie.  La.  La.  Ibid.  83  La  Lay  La.  1607  SHAKS.  Timon  m. 
i.  22  [He]hath  sent  to  yuur  Lorship  to  furnish  him  :  nothing 
doubting  your  present  assistance  therein.  Luc.  La,  la,  la, 
la:  Nothing  doubting  sayes  hee? 

La,  obs.  form  of  LAW,  LAY  v.,  Lo  int. 

Laace,  obs.  form  of  LACE. 

Laache,  obs.  f.  LATCH  v. ;  var.  LASHE  Obs.,  lax. 

Laad,  Laade,  obs.  forms  of  LOAD,  LADE. 

II  Laager  (la-gaj),  sb.  Also  lager.  [S.  African 
I)u.  lag cr  =  G.  lager,  Du.  leger  (see  LEAGUER).  ]  A 
camp,  encampment ;  among  the  S.  African  Boers, 
a  temporary  lodgement  in  the  open  marked  out  by 
an  encircling  line  of  wagons. 

1850  R.  G.  CUMMINO  Hunters  Life  S.  Afr.  (ed.  2)  I.  202 
Their  tents  and  waggons  were  drawn  up  on  every  side  of 
the  farm-house.  . .  The  Boers  informed  me  that  all  their 


5  Capta—  -     ,     - 

obliged  to  go  into  laager  at  Ekowe  for  safety.  1891  R.  W. 
MURRAY  .T.  Africa  177  Laager  was  formed  that  same  even 
ing  about  five  o'clock.  1899  Times  25  Oct.  5/2  Our  men 
dashed  fcrward  to  carry  the  laager  with  bayonets. 

II  Laager  (la-gai),  v.  [f.  LAAGEH  sb.]  tram.  To 
form  (wagons)  into  a  laager  ;  to  encamp  (persons) 
in  a  laager;  also  with  up.  Also  absol.  or  intr. 
Hence  Laa'gered  ///.  a.,  Laa-gering  vbh  sb. 

1879  Daily  Ntivs  i  M  ar.,  The  waggons  were  not '  laagered ' 
or  drawn  up  so  close  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  force  the 
camp.  1881  Contemf.  Rev.  Feb.  222  The  laagered  waggon 
their  sole  protection.  1883  Standard  17  May  5/4  Four 
hundred  Boers,  laagered  in  Stilleland,  have  threatened  to 
attack  Mankoroane.  1894  Daily  A'eius  14  Sept.  5/2  The 
Army  Service  Corps  were  drilled  in  laagering.  1896  Tabltl 
2z  Feb.  290  We  stopped  firing  at  about  seven  o'clock,  and 
laagered  up  for  the  night. 

Laak,  obs.  form  of  LACK,  LAKE. 

Laan,  Laar,  obs.  forms  of  LAWN,  LORE. 

Laard,  Laas,  obs.  forms  of  LAHD,  LACE. 

Laat,  LaaS,  obs.  forms  of  LATE,  LOATH. 

Lab  (teb),  sb.  Obs.  or  dial.  Also  4-5  labbe, 
8  labb.  [Belongs  to  LAB  v.]  A  blab,  tell-tale. 


thenk  tha  had'st  a  be  zich  a  Labb  o'  tha  Tongue.     1847 
HALLIWKLL,  Lai,  a  tittle-tattle  ;  a  blab.    Also  called  a  lab- 

o-the-tongue.  West. 


LAB. 


LABEL. 


t  Lab  (lcel>),  v.  Obs.  [?  Onomatopoeic  ;  cf. 
Du.  labben  =  klappen  '  garrire,  blaterare,  fabulari ' 
(Kilian).]  trans,  and  intr.  To  blab.  Hence 
La'bbing///.  a. 

1377  I.ANGU  P.  PI.  B.  xi.  loa  No  Jwnge  J?at  is  pryue  publice 
|jow  it  neuere,  Neyther  f,-i  L>uc  !f*ude  [^AV.  B.  lab]  it  noujt 
ne  lakke  it  for  enuye.  1393  li>:ii.  (  .  vn.  39  NoJ>er  for  loue 
labhe  hit  out  ne  lackc  hi'  f  1386  CHAUCER 

EpiJ.  Rferch.  T.  lo  Of  \\.  yng  shrewe  is  she. 

CI475  Fartentiy  ?-;  .  :  nges  iongling. 

Labadist  •  buvlnl '.  f:ta.  tJ^st.  [ad.  F.  Laba- 
disle,i.Labadie:  sec  i^T.]  A  follower  of  Jean  de 
Labadie  (1610  74"),  who  seceded  from  the  Roman 
Church  and  founded  a  sect  holding  Quietist  views. 
So  La'badi»Tu ,  .  •  •  js  or  practice  of  Labad- 

ists. 

1753  CHAMBERS  O"'  -V/</>.,  Labadists.     1882-3  SCHAFF 

i:i  .  1604. 

T  La'bant,  «.  Ois.~a    [ad.  L.  labant-em,  \a. 

.jf  labare. \ 

i?*-;  I:\K   'i  vo''  'I  Labant,  sliding,  falling  down,  wavering. 
tabard  j,  ol«s.  form  of  LEOPARD. 
Itabtwinth,  obs.  form  of  LABYEINTH. 
II  Labarum  (lae-barcm).    [L. ;  =»  Gr.  \afiapov,  of 
origin.]     The  imperial  standard  adopted 
lantine  the  Great  (306-337  A.D.),  being 
the  J.  .man  military  standard  of  the  late  Empire 
modified  by  the  addition  of  Christian   symbols  ; 

.ce  gen.,  a  symbolical  standard  or  banner. 
.658  PHILLIPS,  Labartim,   a  military*  streamer,  or  flag, 
.ilso  a  Church  Banner,  or  Ensign.     i68a  WHELER  J0urn. 
Greece H.  189  On  the  South-side,  .is  the  Labarum;  which  is  a 
Knot,  consisting  of  the  first  Letters  of  Xpiarbs,  which  the 
Christian    Emperours,  from  Constantine,    placed   in   their 
Manners.    1835  I'iKOWXiKG/'aracthus  54  A  iabarum  was  not 
deem'd  Too  much  for  the  old  founder  of  these  walls.     1850 
SIR  J.  STEPHEN  Ess.  Eccl.  Biog.  (ed.  2)  I.  347  The  Labarum 
of  Luther  was  a  banner  inscribed  with  the  legend,  'Justifi 
cation  by  Faith'.    1850  LEITCH  tr.  C.  O.  Mailer's  Anc.Art 
§  213.  206  Cunstantine  wears  the  Iabarum  and  the  phoenix. 
1869  FARRAR  Fan:.  Sf.  (1873)  iii.  106  That  body  of  sacred 
truth.. should  now  be  inscribed  upon  the  common  Iabarum. 
fLaba-seate,  v.    Obs.~"      [en  on.  f.  L.  laba- 
scere,  inceptive   f.  labare  to  toiler.]      intr.  '  To 
begin  to  fall  or  slide'  (Bailey  vol.  II,  1727). 
t  Labasceiicy.     06s.  rare—1,     [ad.  L.  *laba- 
scentia,  noun   of  state  f.  labasclre  to  totter :    see 
-KNi.Y.]     Tottering  state  or  condition. 
a  1637  1}    LOVEDAY  Lett.  (1663)  174    He   that   can   take 
from  his  own  sloth,  to  let  fall  the  thred  of  a 
-rcourse,  betrayes  a  labascency  and  a  languor  in 
e  resentments. 
':  Labba  (U-e-ba).     [?  Native  name.]     One  of  the 

•logenys  paca,  native  to  Guiana. 
1825  V       ERTOU  Wanderings  i.  (1870)  92  The  Tapir,  the 
Deer,  afford  excellent  food.     1876  C.  B.  UKOWN 
a  ii.  25  [He]  went  . .  to  procure  some  game  for 
.  .--rued  with  three  fine  labba  (Ctxlogenis paca). 
X.abbe,  obs.  form  of  let  be :  see  LET  v. 

•  >•   '   ism:  see  LAMBDACISM. 
LabcUnnm  (la:-bdaii»m).     Also  6,  8  lapda- 
j.   [m<*l.L. ;  form  of  L.  ladanum.']  =LADAXUM. 

.      -if raw? t  Cirurg.  v.  ii.  334  Lapdanum.]      1301 
'.ran.  (i8n)  234  [In  list  of  spices]  Lapdanum 
•ast.  Helthe  1 1541)  n  a,  Thinges  good  for  a  colde 
:  Oalmgale  :   . .  Labdanum.     1611  COTCR., 
.abdanum ;    a  fat,  clammie,  transparent    and 
:ig  Gumme.   1714  Fr.  Bk.  of  Rates  93  Lapdanum 
per  nxj  v.  eight  02  60.     1773  R.  CHANDLER  Trail.  Asia  .!/. 
(1825)  I.  307  Hills  green  with  flowering  shrubs,  and  in  parti 
cular  with  labdanum.      1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Sy*t.  Bat.  152 
The  resinous  balsamic  substance  called  Labdanum.     1835 
BROWNIXG  Paracelsus  101  Heap  cassia,  sandal-buds,  and 
stripes  Of  labdanum. 

La-bee,  obs.  form  of  let  be  :  see  LET  v. 

Labefact  (larbtfsekO,  ///.  a.  rare.  [ad.  L. 
labefact-us,  pa.  pple.  of  labefactre :  see  LABEFY. 
Cf.  It.  labefalto  (Florio).]  Shaken,  tottering. 

1874  BUSHSELI.  Forgiveness  $  Law  i.  86  The  integrity  of 
the  heathen  world  in  general  is  just  so  far  labefact,  prosti 
tute,  and^morally  rotted  away,  as  it  has  religiously  abounded 
in  expiations. 


t  La'befact,  v.  Obs.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L.  la.be- 
fadre  :  see  LABEFY.]  trans.  To  shake,  weaken. 

(-1540  ABP.  PARKED  Cirrrssf.  (1853)  11  Not  with  covert 
inventions  to  labefact  the  credence  of  the  people. 

t  Labefa'Ctate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [L  L.  labefac- 
tat-,  ppl.  stem  of  labefactdre,  freq.  of  labefacire  : 
see  LABEFY.]  trans.  To  cause  to  totter  or  fall. 

1657  TO.MLINSON  tr.  Remm's  Disp.  428  It  labefactates 
houses  by  its  weight. 

Labefactation  (l&bifxkte'-fen).  rare.  [ad. 
L.  labefactation-em,  n.  of  action  f.  labefactdre  (see 
prec.).]  =next. 

1775  JOHNSON  in  Boswell,  There  is  in  it  [the  'Beggars' 
Opera ']  such  a  labefactation  of  all  principles  as  may  be 
injurious  to  morality. 

Labefaction  (Ixbflse-kfan).  [n.  of  action 
corresp.  to  LABEFY  :  see  -FACTION.]  A  shaking, 
weakening ;  overthrow,  downfall. 

1620  VENNEH  Via  Recta  ii.  4I  A  suddaine  labefaction  of 
the  liuer.  Hid.  vii.  123  It  . .  resisteth  the  corruption  of 
humors,  and  labefaction  of  the  vitall  and  natural!  parts. 
1793  W.  ROBERTS  Looker-on  No.  36  (1794)  II.  41  We  should 
..join  them  in  promoting  the  labefaction  of  all  human 

fovernment.    1834  GLAIJSTONE  in  Liddon  Life  Pusey  (1893) 
.  xiii.  309  Until  the  whole  body  of  Churchmen  is  in  such 


a  state  that  all  will  be  . .  secure  against  labefaction.     1878 

R.  W.  DIXON  Hist.  Ch.  F.ng.  I.  v.  321  To  private  difficulties 
and  causes  of  labefaction  such  as  these,  must  be  added 
several  notable  measures  of  confiscation  which  took  place 
within  the  same  limits  of  time. 

t  La'befy,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  labefacire  (f. 
root  of  labare  to  fall,  totter  +faci-re  to  make) :  see 
-FY.]  trans.  To  weaken,  impair. 

1620  VENNER  Via  Recta  viii.  178  Not  . .  to  pppresse  and 
labefie  the  digestiue  faculty,  .with  too  great  variety  of  meats. 

Label  (.U'-bel),  rf.l  Forms:  4  lable,  4-6 
labelle,  5-7  labell,  6  labil,  4-  label,  [a.  OF. 
label  (also  lable!)  ribbon,  fillet,  file  (in  Her.**;  of 
obscure  etymology ;  by  some  scholars  thought  to 
be  of  Teut.  origin  (cf.  OHG.  lappa  :  see  LAP  sb\). 
The  synonymous  OF.  lambel,  lembel  is  app.  a 
variant :  see  LAMBEAU.] 

1.  A  narrow  band  or  strip  of  linen,  cloth,  etc. ;  a 
fillet,  ribbon,  tassel;  the  infula  of  a  mitre. 

c  1320  Sir  Beues  074  King  Ermin  . .  Jaf  him  a  scheld  gode 
&  sur  Wi(j  bre  eglen  of  asur,  pe  champe  of  gold  ful  wel 
i-dijt  Wijj  fif  lables  [MS.  S.  labelles,  MS.  N.  lambels]  of 
seluer  bri}t.  1519  HORMAN  Vitlg.  129,  I  wyll  recompense 
the  with  a  labell,  reponim  apprndice  quadattt.  1530  PALSGR. 
237/1  Labell,  hffvppe.  1552  HULOET,  A  labell  hanging  on 
each  side  of  a  miter,  infitla.  Labelles  hanging  down  on 


firlands,  or  crownes,  leinnisci.  1564  tr.  Jwefs  Apol.  Ch. 
ng.  Pvjb,  Peter.,  sytting  in  his  Chaire,  with  his  triple 
Crowne  full  of  labelles.  1577  tr.  liullingers  Decades  (1592) 


5  Broade  beneath  and  sharpe  aboue,  in  fashion  somewhat 
like  to  the  label  of  a  bishops  Miter.  1597-8  Bp.  HALL 
Sat.  iv.  ii.  24  A  knit  night-cap  . .  With  two  long  labels 
button'd  to  his  chin.  1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exeinp.  nr.  xv. 
79  Persons  . .  whose  outside  seemed  to  have  appropriated 
religion  to  the  labels  of  their  frontlets.  1872  SHIPLEY  Ghss. 
Eccl.  Terms  199  s.v.  Fillet,  The  labels  of  a  bishop's  mitre. 

1 2.  A  small  strip  of  paper  or  parchment  attached 
to  a  document  by  way  of  supplement  to  the  matter 
contained  therein ;  hence,  a  supplementary  note, 
comment,  or  clause,  a  codicil.  Also  Jig.  Obs. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  331  Certis  if  bise  popis  bulles 
shulen  be  undurstonden  wib  sich  a  label,  ben-ne  pei  weren 
not  profitable  to  be  purchasour  ne  to  be  churche.  —  Set. 
HSfo.  II.  399  And  so  sich  cursing  of  popis  is  tokene  of 
blessing  of  God.  And  if  \>e  Chirche  were  wel  enformed  of 
bis  sentence,  wib  hise  labellis,  men  shulden  not  drede 
eyned  cursingis,  ne  lette  for  hem  to  sue  Cristis  lawe.  1562 


dy^  that  shall  be  delivered  for  you >  is  the  root  and  the 
original  of  all  such  labels  as  we  teach.  1593  SHAKS.  Roni. 
ffjul.  iv.  i.  57  Ere  this  hand  by  thee  to  Romeo  seal'd,  Shall  be 
the  Labell  to  another  Deede . .  this  shall  slay  them  both.  161 1 
—  Cymb.  v.  v.  430  When  I  wak'd,  I  found  This  Labell  on  my 
bosome.  1649  JF.R.  TAYLOR  6V.  Exemp.  nr.  75  Make  us.  .read 
our  duty  in  the  pages  of  revelation,  not  in  the  labels  of 
accidentall  effects.  1654  H.  L'ESTRANGE  Chas.  I  80  It  was 
presented  to  the  King  without  any  such  saving  label.  1658- 
1706  PHILLIPS,  Labels  ..  little  pieces  of  parchment  cut  out 
long- wayes,  and  hanging  upon  Indentures,  or  other  kinde 
of  writings. 

f3.  Astron.  and  Surveying.  In  an  astrolabe  or 
a  circumferentor,  a  narrow  thin  brass  rule  used 
chiefly  in  taking  altitudes.  Obs. 

c  1391  CHAUCER  Astral,  i.  §  22  Thanne  hastow  a  label,  that 
is  schapen  lik  a  rewle,  save  that  it  is  streit  &  hath  no  plates 
on  either  ende  with  holes.  1594  BI.UNDEVIL  Exerc.  vi. 
Introd.  (1636)  607  This  Labell  is  divided  into  oo  degrees 
twice  set  doune  therein  with  Arithmeticall  figures.  1674 
MOXON  Tutor  Astron.  (ed.  3)  ir.  xiii.  50  The  Astrolabe  is  a 
round  Instrument  flat  on  either  side.  . .  Upon  the  Center  is 
a^moveable  Label  or  Ruler  ..  whereupon  Is  placed  two 
Sights.  Ibid,  51  The  degree  and  part  of  degree  that  the 
Label  lies  on  is  the  height  of  the  Sun  above  the  Horizon. 

t4.  gen.  A  slip  or  strip  of  anything;  a  narrow 
piece  (of  land)  ;  a  clamp  (of  iron) ;  etc.  Obs. 

^1440  Promp.  Parv.  282 '2  Labelle,  labellum.  1577-87 
HARRISON  England  i.  x.  in  Holinshed  I.  34  By  north  of 
the  Brier,  lieth  the  Rusco,  which  hath  a  Labell  or  Byland, 
stretching  out  towards  the  southwest,  1649  JER.  TAYLOR 
Gt.  Exctnp.  xv.  39  They  ..  '  sealed  the  grave,  and  rolled  a 
great  stone  at  the  mouth  of  it '  and  as  an  ancient  tradition 
says,  bound  it  about  with  labels  of  Iron.  1650  FULLER  Pisgak 
iv.  L  25  Where  Balak  met  Balaam,  standing  as  it  were  on 
his  tiptoes  on  the  very  last  labell  of  his  land,  to  reach  forth 
welcome  to  that  false  prophet.  1679  Hist,  ofjetztr  5  The 
flesh  and  skin  hung  down  in  long  Collops  and  Labels.  i68a 
WHELER  Journ.  Greece  in.  249  Its  Lungs  . .  consisting  of  a 
thin,  skinny  Substance,  .divided  into  two  Labels,  placed  on 
each  side,  and  filled  with  Air  ;  which  being  let  out,  those 
Label*  shrunk  together.  1686  PLOT  Staffprdsh.  335  Nine 
fryingpan-plates  ..  claspt  together  by  turning  up  4  Labclls 
which  are  ordinarily  fixt  to  the  lower  plate. 

5.  Her.  A  mark  of  cadency  distinguishing  the 
eldest  son  of  a  family  and  consisting  in  a  band 
drawn  across  the  upper  part  of  the  shield  having 
(usually  three)  dependent  points  (label  of  three 
points] ;  cf.  FILE  sb?  5.  f  Also,  one  of  the  depen 
dent  points  (or  lambeaux). 

[1394  in  Rymer  Fadera  (1709)  VII.  763  Habeat  justum 
Titulum  hxreditarium  ad  portandum,  pro  Cresta  sua,  unum 
Leopardum  de  Auro,  cum  uno  Labello  Albo.]  la  1412  LYDG. 
Two  Merchants  868  For  now  of  trowthe  no  man  can  contry  ve 
A  verray  seel  or  thenpreent  i-grave  Withoute  a  label  his 
armes  hool  to  save.  1463  in  Bury  Wills  tCamden)  35  My 
best  hertepfgold  with  aungellys  and  a  ruby  with  iiij.  labellys 
of  white  innamyl.  1486  Bk.  St.  Albans^  Her.  f  vii  b,  Off 
arnys  barrit  and  of  labellis  borne  in  armys.  c  1500  Sc, 
poem  on  Heraldry  44  in  Q.  Eliz.  Acad.,  etc.  95  Nobillis  bere 
merkis,  to  mak  be  knawin,  ther  douchtynes..The  fader  the 
hole,  the  eldas  son  defler[e]nt,  quhiche  a  labelle  ;  a  cressent 
the  secound.  1569  LEIGH  Armorit  (1597)  107  [see  FILE 


sb?  5].  16x0  GUILLIM  Heraldry  \.  vi.  (1660)  33  The  Labell 
of  the  Heire  apparent  (saith  Wyrley)  is  seldom  trans 
ferred  unto  the  second  brother.  1611  COTGH.,  Lambel, 
..a  File  with  three  Labells  pendant.  Ibid.,  Pendante,  a 
labell  pendant.  £-1640,  1787  [see  FILE  sb*  5].  1708  CHAM. 
BKRLAYNE  State  Gt.  Brit.  i.  n.  v.  (1743)  58  The  Arms  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  at  this  Day  differ  from  those  of  the  King 
only  by  addition  of  a  Label  of  three  points.  1863  BOUTELL 
Heraldry  Hist.  $  Pop.  ix.  46  A  Label  is  sometimes  borne  as 
a  sole  Charge.  Ibid.  xiv.  153  A  silver  label  of  five  points. 

6.  A  narrow  strip  of  material  attached  to  a  docu 
ment  to  carry  the  seal. 

1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vii,  344  An  instrument  or  wrytynge,  at 
ye  which  hynge  many  labellys  with  sealys.  1679-88  Seer. 
Serv.  Money  Chns.  $  Jas.  (Camd.)  64  For  writing,  flourishing, 
and  embellishing  and  guilding  the  subscripc'on  and  labells 
of  a  1're  sent  to  the  Czars  of  Russia,  a.  1680  BUTLER  Licen 
tious  Age  Ckas.  II  142  Until  the  subtlest  of  their  conjurers 
Seal'd  up  the  labels  to  his  soul,  his  ears.  1726  AYLIFFE 
Parerg,  131  On  this  Label  of  Lead,  the  Heads  of  the  two 
Apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  are  impressed  from  the 
Papal  Seal.  1738  BIRCH  App.  t*  Life  Milton  M.'s  Wks.  I. 
88  He  did  stitch  the  silk  Cord  or  Label  of  that  Seal  with 
silk  of  the  Colours  of  the  said  Label,  and  so  fixed  the  Label 
and  Seal  to  the  said  Commission. 

7.  A  slip  oi  paper,  cardboard,  metal,  etc.  attached 
or  intended  to  be  attached  to  an  object  and  bearing 
its  name,  description,  or  destination.     (The  chief 
current  sense.)     Also_/f^. 

1679  Roxb.  Ball.  (1883)  IV.  549  Let  several  Labels  from 
their  mouths  proceed, To  note  the  different  Tribes  o' the  Holy 
Seed  :  Here,  *  Root  and  Branch  ' ;  there, '  Down  with  Babel, 
down  !  *  1680  DRYDEN  Sp.  Friar  i.  i,  About  his  Neck  There 
hung  a  Wench  ;  the  Label  of  his  Function.  1702  C.  MATHEK 
Magn.  C/iristim.  m.  (1852)  556  A  poor  Indian  having  a 
label  going  from  his  mouth,  with  a  come  over  and  help  us. 
1722  DE  FOE  Moll  Flanders  (1840)  261  The  hamper  was 
directed  by  a  lable  on  the  cording.  1765  H.  WALPOLE 
I'crtne's  Anted.  Paint.  (17891  IV.  155  Sometimes  a  short 
label  [in  or  on  Hogarth's  figures)  is  an  epigram,  and  is 
never  introduced  without  improving  the  subject.  1773  Lond. 
Chron.  7  Sept.  248/3  Labels  for  bottles.  1797  GODWIN 
Enquirer  i.  xv.  129  A  collection  of  books,  .is  viewed  through 
glass  doors,  their  outsides  and  labels  are  visible  to  the  child, 
but  the  key  is  carefully  kept.  1837  I^ICKENS  Pickw.  ii,  With 
a  brass  label  and  number  round  his  neck.  1841  FORBES 
Eleven  Yrs.  Ceylon  I.  131  '  Fine  cold-drawn  castor-oil '  was 
found  printed  on  the  label.  1871  MORLEY  Voltaire  (1886)  4 
To  the  critic  of  the  schools,  ever  ready  with  the  compendious 
label,  he  is  the  revolutionary  destructive.  1888  A.  K.  GREEN 
Behind  Closed  Doors  vii,  Poison  that  is  bought  at  a  drug 
store  usually  has  a  label  on  the  bottle. 

b.  An  adhesive  postage- stamp,  bill-stamp,  or 
the  like.  (Now  only  in  official  language.) 

1840  in  Philbrick  &  Westoby  Postage^  Stamps  Gt.  Brit. 
(1881)  46,  I  beg  »  enclose  you  two  specimens  of  the  Penny 
and  Twopenny  stamped  Covers  and  Envelopes,  and  two  of 
the  Penny  adhesive  Labels.  Ibid.  47  Sheets  of  id.  Labels 
containing  240  Stamps.  1861  Brit.  Postal  Guide  Jan.  14 
Postage  Stamps.  Every  Postmaster  is  required  to  have 
on  hand  a  sufficient  stock  of  postage  labels  and  embossed 
penny  envelopes. 

8.  Arch.  A  moulding  over  a  door,  window,  or 
other  opening;  a  dripstone, 

1823  in  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Builder  587.  1850  Parker*: 
Gloss.  Archil,  (ed.  5)  s.v.  Dripstone^  The  term  Label  is 
borrowed  from  heraldry-,  and  therefore  in  strictness  is  only 
applicable  to  the  straight  form  which  is  used  in  Perpendicu 
lar  work,  which  resembles  the  heraldic  label.  1851  Turner's 
Dom.  Arc/tit.  II.  ii.  30  The  arches  have  no  projecting  label. 
1879  SIR  G.  G.  SCOTT  Led.  Med.  Archit.  I.  vi.  225  As  the 
junction  of  the  arch  with  the  wall  above  was  but  slightly 
marked  a  small  projecting  moulding  was  introduced  which 
we  call  the  drip-stone  or  label. 

9.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  (sense  7)  label-licking ; 
•paster;  label-cloth,  cloth  used  for  the  making 
of  labels  for  books ;   label-ink,  ink  used  in  the 
marking  of  labels;  f  label-lolling  a.t  projecting 
like  a  label  (sense  7);  label-mould,  -moulding 
=  sense  8 ;  f  label-seal,  a  seal  attached  to  a  docu 
ment  by  a  Mabel';  label-stop  Arch.,  a  boss  or 
torbel  supporting  the  end  of  a  label  or  dripstone. 

1801  Daily  News  i  Pec,  2 '3  The  manufacture  of  book 
cloth,  tracing  cloth,  *  label  cloth,  and  grey  clolh.  1863 
Fowncs'  Man.  Elem.  Chem.  (ed.  9)  in.  683  [It]  forms  a  most 
excellent  *label-ink  for  the  laboratory,  as  it  is  unaffected  by 
acid  vapours.  1899  Daily  News  9  Sept.  3/4  *  Label-licking, 
which,  is  practised  largely  in  thread  mills  and  aerated  water 
factories.  1615  SIR  K.  HOBY  Cnny-combe  v.  237  These 
mushrumps  (grounded  vpon  a  lesse  motiue)  may  not  bee 
questioned,  though  nothing  so  euident  as  a  blareing  Mabel- 
lolling  tongue,  which  without  the  helpe  of  a  Muffler,  could 
not  be  so  well  concealed.  1878  M'VnriE  Ch.  Ch.  Cath.  67 
Over  the  large  pointed  arch  is  a  *label-mould.  1830  MRS. 
BRAY  Fitz  ofFitz-ford  iv.  (1884)  33  A  well-turned  archway, 
ornamented  with  the  oak-branch  and  the  *label-moulding. 
1889  PASK  Eyes  Thames  172  They  have  been  book-binders, 
boot-closers,  *  label-pasters,  and  such  like.  1679  WILLOI-GHBY 
in  ManseWs  Narr.  Pop.  Plot  21  A  Commission,  with  thir 
teen  *Label-seals,  and  as  many  Names  thereto.  1894  C.  G. 
HARPER  Marches  of  Wales  132  A  carefully  rendered  little 
head  ..  carved  on  the  *label-stop  of  the  canopy. 

Label  (l^'-bel),  sb*  Bot.  [ad.  L.  LABELLUM.] 
fa.  ?  A  segment  of  a  leaf  (obs.}.  b.  The  lip  of 
a  ringent  corolla. 

1671  GREW  Anat.  Plants  iv.  §  16  If  the  Leaves  be  much 
indented  or  jagg'd,  now  we  have  the  Duplicature;  wherein 
there  are  divers  plaits  in  one  Leaf,  or  Labels  of  a  Leaf. 
1707  SLOANE  Jamaica  I.  i6a  The  flower  stands  on  a  three 
inches  long  foot-stalk,  is  made  like  the  flowers  of  the  Aris- 
tolochia  . .  the  label  being  covered  with  a  yellowish  farina. 
1888  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.)  LaM,  same  as  Labellum. 

Label  (l^'bel),  v.  Also  9  lable.  [f.  LABEL 
sb.^]  trans.  To  affix  a  label  to,  mark  with  a  labeh 


LABELLATE. 

1601  SHAKS.  Ttuel.  .V.  i.  v.  265,  I  will  giue  out  diners 
schedules  of  my  beautie.  It  shalbe  Inuentoried  and  euery 
particle  and  vtensile  labell'd  to  my  will :  As,  Item  two  lippes 
indifferent  redde  [etc.].  1786  MAD.  D'ARBLAYZV<xry2  Aug., 
The  Queen  ..  employed  the  Princess  Royal  to  label  them 
[books].  1790  W.  HASTINGS  Let.  2  Dec.  in  Boswell  John 
son  (1793!  III.  315  A  parcel  containing  other  select  papers, 
and  labelled  with  the  titles  appertaining  to  them.  1831 
CARLYLE  Misc.  1 1. 309  Common  ashes  are  solemnly  labelled  as 
fell  poison,  c  1865  J.  WVLDE  in  Circ.  Sci.  I.  313/2  This  may 
be  labled  'oxygen  mixture  '.  1885  Law  Times  LXXVII1. 
385/2  The  due  diligence  of  the  consignors  in  labelling  and 
delivering  the  goods  to  the  carriers.  1893  MATHESON  About 
Holland  22  A  carriage  labelled  Niet  rooken. 

b.  fig.  To  describe  or  designate  as  with  a  label ; 
to  set  down  in  a  category  (as  so  and  so). 

(11853  ROBERTSON  Lect.  ii.  (1858)  59  This  foolish  and 
wicked  system  of  labelling  men  with  names.  1871  MORI.EY 
l-'oltairc  (1872)  277  We  cannot  label  Voltaire  either  spiri 
tualist  or  materialist.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  II.  293  He 
despatches  the  bad  to  Tartarus,  labelled  either  as  curable 
or  incurable.  1881  M.  ARNOLD  Byron  in  Macm.  Mag: 
XLIII.  376  It  would  be  most  unjust  to  label  Byron  ..  as 
a  rhetorician  only. 

Hence  La  balling  vbl.  sb.     Also  La'beller. 

1871  Echo  8  Feb.,  The  public  . .  condemn  us  for  labelling 
the  Poison.  . .  By  inserting  this  in  your  next  issue  you  will 
greatly  oblige  one  of  the  labellers.  OuAtAfnfum  17  Aug. 
219/3  A  la°em'nS  of  Welsh  names.  1896  Westm.  Gaz. 
26  Mar.  2/1  Bottle  fillers,  washers,  and  labellers. 

Labellate  (lahe-l/t),  a.  Zool.  [f.  L.  LABELL- 
UM  +  -ATE  3.]  (See  quot.) 

1846  DANA  Zooph.  (1848)  432  Labellate  ..  Long-lipped,  or 
in  shape  nearly  like  the  blade  of  a  shovel  . .  It  passes  into 
the  dimidiate  form. 

Labelled  (1^'beld),  a.  [f.  LABEL  sb.^  and  v. 
+  -ED.]  a.  Her.  Of  a  mitre :  Having  labels  or 
infulse  (of  a  particular  tincture).  Labelled  line  (see 
quot.  1753).  b.  Arch.  Having  a  label  or  drip-  j 
stone.  C.  Marked  with'a  ticket  bearing  the  name, 
description  of  contents,  etc.  of  the  article. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  49/37  Labelled,  infulatus.  1753  CHAM 
BERS  Cycl.  Sitpp.,  Labelled  line,  in  heraldry,  a  term  used 
by  some  to  express  the  line  in  certain  old  arms,  called  more 
usually  urdee  or  champagne.  Others  apply  the  same  word 
to  express  the  patee  or  dovetail  line,  called  also  the  inclave 
line  by  Morgan.  1841  R.  P.  WARD  l)e  Clifford  II.  x.  115 
A  castle  ..  with  . .  its  towers,  and  labelled  windows.  1863 
BOUTELL  Heraldry  Hist,  ff  Pop.  xxi.  358  Arg.,  on  a  cross  sa., 
a  mitre  labelled  or.  1895  Bookseller 's  Calal.,  Leech  him 
self  in  a  nightcap  sitting  by  the  fire  with  a  labelled  bottle  on 
the  mantelshelf. 

Labelloid  (labe-loid),  a.  Bot.  [f.  next  +  -DID.] 
Lip-like,  lip-shaped. 

1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  275  Perianthium  minute, 
either  a  single  labelloid  lobe,  or  an  urceolate  6-toothed  body. 

II  Labellum  (,labe-l#m).  [L.  '  little  lip ',  dim. 
of  labrum  lip.] 

1.  Bot.  The  lower  division  or  '  lip '  of  an  orchida 
ceous  corolla,  often  enlarged  or  curiously  shaped. 

1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  263  Sometimes  it  [sc.  the 
anther]  stands  erect,  the  line  of  dehiscence  of  its  lobes  being 
turned  towards  the  labellum.  1839  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec. 
vi.  (1873)  154  This  orchid  has  part  of  its  labellum  or  lower 
lip  hollowed  out  into  a  great  bucket.  1881  VINES  Sac/is' 
Bot.  882  The  labellum  of  .Vegaclinium  falcatum. 

2.  Ent.  One  of  a  pair  of  tumid  lobes  terminating 
the  proboscis  of  certain  insects. 

1816  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entmnol.  III.  361. 

t  La-bent,  a.  Obs.—  °  [ad.  L.  labent-,  pr.  pple. 
of  Idbt  to  fall.]  '  Falling,  sliding,  fleeting,  run 
ning,  or  passing  away'  (Bailey  1727  vol.  II). 

t  Labeon,  labioil.  06s.  rare.  [ad.  L.  labcon- 
em,  labion-em,  augmentative,  f.  labiutn  lip.]  One 
who  has  large  lips. 

1650  BULWER  AntJiropomet.  (1653)  175  The  same  or  worse 
must  befall  these  artificiall  Labions,  for  their  Lips  must  need 
hang  in  their  light,  and  their  words  stick  in  the  birth.  1658 
PHILLIPS,  Labeons,  blaber-lipped  persons. 

Laberinth,  -ynth,  obs.  forms  of  LABYRINTH. 

Labey   (,lae-bi).     Sc.      Also   9   laby,  lebbie. 

[Of  obscure  origin  ;  cf.  Gael,  lebbag'  little  shred  or 

fragment'  (MCL.  &  D.) ;  also  LAP  rf.l]    A  loose 

garment  or  wrap  ;  the  lappet  or  skirt  of  a  coat. 

a  1597  Satir.  Poems  Reform,   xliii.   rgo  The  hirdis  and 
hinde  men  in  their  labeis  lay.    1811  A.  SCOTT  Poems,  Conn-    j 
try  S  middy  68  (Jam.)  His  new  coat  labey.     1823-80  JAMIE- 
SON,  Lebbie,  the  lap  or  fore-skirt  of  a  man's  coat.     1890  J. 
SERVICE  Thir  Notandums  iv.  20  The  labies  o'  his  Sark. 
Labia :  see  LABIUM. 

Labial  (li?''bial),  a.  and  sb.     [ad.  med.L.  labial- 
is,  f.  labi-um  lip.   Cf.  F.  labial  (1690  in  Furetiere).] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  lips. 

1650  BULWER  A  ntkropomet.  xi,  107  Lip-Gallantry,  or  certain 
labial  Fashions  invented  by  diverse  Nations.  1837  MARRY  AT 
Dog-Fiend  xix,  The  olfactory  examination  was  favourable, 
so  he  put  his  mouth  to  it— the  labial  essay  still  more  so. 
1848  CLOUGH  Amours  de  Voy.  ii.  157  The  labial  muscles 
that  swelled  with  Vehement  evolution  of  yesterday  Mar 
seillaises.  1867  JEAN! NGELOW  Lify <y  L ute ii.  108  More  than 
I  can  make  you  view,  With  my  paintings  labial.  1867  A.  J. 
ELLIS  E.  E.  Pronunc.  I.  iii.  §  3.  161  The  volume  of  the 
mouth  is  divided  into  two  bent  tubes  of  which  the  first  may 
be  termed  the  lingual  passage  as  its  front  extremity  is 
formed  by  the  tongue,  and  the  second,  the  labial  passage. 

b.  spec,  in  Anat.,  Zool.,  etc.  Pertaining  to  a  lip, 
lip-like  part,  or  LABIUM  ;  having  the  character  or 
functions  of  a  lip. 
1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  s.v.  Vein,  Labial  veins,  the  lip 


veines,  whereof  there  are  two  on  each  inner  side,  both  of 
the  upper  and  under  lip.  1731  QUINCY  Lex.  Physico-Mtd. 
ted.  2)  227  Labial  Glands.  18*6  KIRUY  &  SP.  Entomol.  III. 
356  Palpi  Labiates  (the  Labial  Feelers).  1851-6  WOODWARD 
Mollusca.-2i\  The  lips  and  labial  tentacles  of  the  ordinary 
bivalves.  1879  T.  BRYANT  Fract.Surg.  II.  230  Labial  cysts 
are  very  common,  and  are  usually  met  with  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  labia.  1881  MivARrCVi/  27  The  membrane  lining  the 
mouth  abounds  in  small  glands,  those  within  tbe  cheeks 
and  lips  being  termed  buccal  and  labial  respectively. 

c.  Labial  pipe  :    an  organ-pipe  furnished  with    i 
lips,  a  flue-pipe. 

1852  SEIDEL  Organ  21  An  organ  ..  which  contained  the 
following  labial  or  languet  registers.     1863  TYNDALI.  Heat    i 
viii.  App.  280  The  flame  is  also  affected  by  various  D's  of  an    j 
adjustable  labial  pipe.    1876  HILES  Catecli.  Organ  iv.  (1878) 
23  Flue-pipes  are  also  called  Labial,  or  lip-pipes. 

2.  J'honetics.  The  distinctive  epithet  of  those 
sounds  which  require  complete  or  partial  closure 
of  the  lips  for  their  formation,  as  the  consonants 
p,  b,  m,  f,  v,  w,  and  the  '  rounded  '  vowels. 

1594  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acatl.  II.  87  The  Hebrewes 
name  their  letters,  some  gutturall  .  .  ;  others  dentall  .  .  ;  & 
so  they  call  others,  labiall,  that  is  letters  of  the  lips.     clSzo 
A,  HUME  Brit.  Tongiie\,  vii,  I  beginning  to  lay  my  grundes 
of  labial,  dental,  and  guttural  soundes  and  symboles.     Ihid.    \ 
A  labial  letter  can  not  symboliz  a  guttural  syllab.     1668 
WILKINS  RealCkar.  111.  xiv.  379  The  Vowels,  as  they  are 
distinguished  into  Labial',  being  framed  by  an  emission  of    , 
the  Breath  through  the  Lips  [etc.].    1865  TYLOR  Hist.  Man.    \ 
iv.  73  Words  containing  labial  and  dental  letters. 
B.  sb. 

1.  A  labial  sound. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  ill.  xiv.  380  The  Labials  are 
represented  by  two  curve  Figures  for  the  Lips,  a  1709 
W.  BAXTER  Let.  in  Gloss.  Antiy.  Rom.  (1731)  409  The 
third  Sort  are  Labials  formed  by  the  Lips  alone.  1849-50 
THACKERAY  1'exdemtit  xlvi,  You  have  but  the  same  four 
letters  to  describe  the  salute  which  .  .  you  bestow  on  tbe 
sacred  cheek  of  your  mistress  —  but  the  same  four  letters  and 
not  one  of  them  a  labial.  1864  MAX  MULLER  Sci.  Lang. 
Ser.  n.  iv.  162  It  is  a  fact,  .that  the  Mohawks.  .have  no  p,  b, 
m,  f,  v,  w  —  no  labials  of  any  kind. 

2.  A  labial  part  or  organ,  e.g.  one  of  the  plates 
or  scales  which  border  the  mouth  of  a  fish  or  rep 
tile,  one  of  the  labial  palpi  of  insects. 

1885  W.  K.  PARKER  Mammalian  Desc.  11.46  The  finished 
labials  (lip-cartilages)  of  the  types  just  referred  to. 

Hence  La'bially  adv.,  with  a  labial  sound  or 
utterance. 

1798   H.  T.   COLEBROOKE  tr.  Dig.  Hindu  Law  (iSor)  I.     , 
xxvii,  Sometimes  pronounced  gutturally,  sometimes  labially. 

Labialism  (UT'-bializ'm).  rhonelics.  [f.LABiAL 
-f  -ISM.]  Tendency  to  labialize  sounds  ;  labial 
pronunciation. 

1881  Encycl.  Brit.  XIII.   810/2    In   one  set_[of  cognate    ; 
words]  we  see  the  phenomenon  of  labialism,  in  the  other 
assibilation,  but  no  touch  of  labialism. 


Labialize  (l^'biabiz),^.  Phonetics,  [f.  LABIAL 
+  -IZE.]  trans.  To  render  (a  sound)  labial  in 
character  ;  to  '  round  '  (a  vowel).  Also  absol. 
Hence  La-bialized///.  a. 

1867  A.  J.  ELLIS  /;.  E.  Pronunc.  i.  iii.  §  3.  160  Round  or 
Labialised  Vowels.  Ibid.  162  That  (u)  is  almost  (3)  labialized 
or  rounded.  Ibid.  163  By  merely  neglecting  to  labialise, 
(u,  it)  are  converted  into  (<r,  E).  1874  SWEET  Hist.  Eng. 
Sounds  74  The  i  has  been  gutturalized  and  labialized  into  u 
by  /.  1876  DOUSE  Grimm's  Law  §  57.  140  The  labialized  A"s. 
Hence  Labializa'tion,  the  action  of  labializing 
or  the  condition  of  being  labialized  ;  '  rounding  '  (of 
a  vowel). 

1867  A.  J.  ELLIS  E.E.Proimnc.  i.  iii.  74  The  vowels  differ 
by  the  important  distinction  of  labialisation.  1877  SWEET 
Primer  Phonetics  §  36.  13  Rounding,,  .a  contraction  of  the 
mouth  cavity  by  lateral  compression  of  the  cheek  passage 
and  narrowing  of  the  lip  aperture,  whence  the  older  name 
labialization. 

Labiate  (1^'biiA),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  mod.L. 
labiat-us,  f.  LABI-UH  :  see  -ATE  a.]  A.  adj. 
1.  Bot.  a.  Lipped  :  applied  to  flowers  which 
have  the  corolla  or  calyx  divided  into  two  parts 
opposed  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  lips  ;  bila 
biate.  b.  Belonging  to  the  N.O.  Labiate,  con 
sisting  of  herbaceous  plants  and  under-shrubs, 
characterized  by  flowers  of  the  form  above  de 
scribed,  opposite  leaves,  and  usually  square  stalks, 
e.g.  the  mints,  ground-ivy,  the  dead  nettles,  etc. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Labiate  Flmvers  (among  Her. 
balistsi  are  those  that  have  one  or  two  Lips  ;  some  of  which 
represent  a  kind  of  Helmet,  or  Monk's  Hood.  1785  MAR- 
TYN  Roitsseau's  Bot.  iv.  46  The  white  Dead-nettle  bears  a 
monopetalous  labiate  flower.  1835  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot. 
(1848)  I.  334  When  the  two  lips  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  wide  regular  orifice,  .  .  the  corolla  is  said  to  be 
labiate  or  ringent.  1862  BELLEW  Miss.  Afghanistan  451 
The  greensward  .  .  was  covered  with  a  variety  of  labiate 
herbs,  amongst  which  the  wild  thyme,  mint,  basil,  sage,  and 
lavender  were  recognized.  1881  Sci.  Gossip  254  The  black 
horehound  and  other  labiate  plants. 

2.  a.  Anat.  and  Zool.  Formed  like  or  resembling 
in  shape,  function,  etc.  a  lip  or  labium.     b.  Ent. 
Of  an  orifice  :   Having  thickened,  fleshy  margins. 
In  recent  Diets. 

B.  sb.  Bot.  A  labiate  plant. 

1845  LINDLEY  .SV/*.  Bot.v\.  (1862)  95  Order  XLIV.  Lamiacese 
—Labiates.  1861  S.  THOMSON  Wild  Flffmers  in.  (ed.  4!  196 
The  common  bugle,  .  .  one  of  the  labiates.  1879  LUBBOCK 
Sci.  Lect.  i.  19  Generally  in  the  Labiates,  the  corolla  has 
the  lower  lip  adapted  as  an  alighting  board  for  insects. 


LABIO-. 


Labiated  (l<?''bi|<;'ted),«.  Bot.  and  Zool.  1 
[Formed  as  prec. -I- -ED.]     Lipped,  labiate. 

1707  SLOANE  Jamaica  L  173  Small  stalks,  having  . .  many 
white  labiated  flowers.  1776  WITHERING  Brit.  /Yrt«/jf  17961 
III.  26  The  labiated  shape  of  the  calyx.  1835  KIRBY//«*.  -y 
hist.  Anim.  I.  xii.  333  In  some  [Annelidans]  it  [the  mouth] 
is  simple,  orbicular  or  labiated. 

Labiatiflorous  (J/1'bi|<ltifl5»T3s),  a.  Bot.  [f. 
mod.L.  labidtus  LABIATE  +  -flor-us  (f.  fior-,  flos 
F' LOWER)  +  -ous.]  Having  a  labiate  corolla.  Also 
La  biatiflo-ral  a.  (in  recent  Diets.). 

1855  MAYNE  Expos.  i«r.,  Labiatijloriis  . .  labiatiflorous. 
1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  417  Labiatiflorous.  Said  of  certain 
Compositae  with  bilabiate  corollas. 

Labidometer  (IsebidfmAsa).  Surg.  [f.  Gr. 
Aa/3i5o-,  Aa/3is  forceps  +  nirpoy  -METER.  Cf.  F. 
labidotnelre.]  An  instrument  consisting  of  a  pair 
of  obstetric  forceps  with  a  graduated  scale  attached 
for  measuring  the  size  of  the  fcetal  head. 

1853  in  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.  led.  9). 

t  Labies,  sb.pl.  Obs.  [Plural  ol*labie,  *laly,  ad. 
LABI-L-M.  Cf.  obs.  F.  labie  (Cotgr.).]  Lips. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Galyen's  Tlierap.  2  C  iv,  Yf  a  shepeherde 
sawe  the  labies  of  a  sore  harde,  flynty,  wan,  and  blacke.  -he 
wold  haue  no  dowbte  for  to  cut  it. 

Labile  (U'-bil,  Ise-bil),  a.  Also  5  labyl,  7  labil. 
fad.  L.  labil-is,  f.  lain  to  slip,  fall,  LAPSE  :  see  -ILK. 
Cf.  F.  labile.} 

1.  Liable  or  prone  to  lapse,  fa.  Prone  to  fall 
into  error  or  sin ;  T/ieol.  liable  to  fall  from  inno 
cence  (obs.).  b.  Of  a  fund,  etc. :  Lapsable. 

1447  BOKKNHAM  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  147  My  labyl  mynde  and 
the  dulnesse  Of  my  wyt.  1678  GALE  Crl.  Gentiles  III.  109 
The  supralapsarian  Divines,  who  make  man  as  labile  the 
object  of  reprobation.  1740  CIIEYNE  Regimen  iv.  140  AM 
Creatures  being  finite  and  free,  must  necessarily,  by  their 
Nature,  be  labile,  fallible  and  peccable.  1894  Forum  June 
449  These  funds  are  no  more  labile  than  any  other  form  of 
trust  or  mortmain. 

f2.  Apt  to  slip  away,  slippery,  lit.  and_/?y.   Obs. 

1613  COCKERAM,  Labile,  slipperie,  unstable.  1654  Jm. 
TAYLOR  Reat  Pres.  14  Now  a  man  would  think  we  had  him 
sure ;  but  his  nature  is  labile  and  slippery. 

3.  Prone  to  undergo  displacement  in  position  or 
change  in  nature,  form,  chemical  composition,  etc. ; 
unstable.     Now  only  in  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  II.  xii.  (1632)  340  Pithagoras  [said] 
that  each  thing  or  matter  was  ever  gliding  and  labile.  1654 
JEK.  TAYLOR  Real  Pres.  §  i  Wood  ..  can  ..  be  made  thin, 
labile  and  inconsistent.  1878  FOSTER  Physiol.  II.  v.  ^3 
More  labile  than  tissue  proteid  and  yet  more  stable  than 
the  circulating  proteid.  1889  BURDON-SANDERSON  in  Xature 
Sept.  26  Protoplasm  . .  conies  to  consist  of  two  things  . .  of 
acting  part  which  lives  and  is  stable,  and  of  acted-on  part 
which  has  never  lived  and  is  labile,  that  is,  in  a  state  of 
metabolism.  1894  LD.  SALISBURY  in  Pop.  .SV/.  Monthly  Nov. 
40  The  genius  of  Lord  Kelvin  has  recently  discoveitd  what 
he  terms  a  labile  state  of  equilibrium. 

4.  Electr.  Said  of  the  application  of  a  current 
by  moving  an   electrode  over  an  affected  region 
instead  of  holding  it  firmly  at  one  part. 

1888  in  Syd.  Sot.  Lex.  1893' A.  S.  ECCI.ES  Sciatica  vi.  65 
With  the  anode  labile  over  the  foot,  leg,  and  thigh.  1896 
Atlbntfs  Syst.  Med.  I.  369  The  battery  current  labile  over 
the  affected  muscles. 

Hence  Labi'lity,  proneness  to  lapse,  instability 
of  form  or  nature. 


wood  and  water.  1740  CHEYNE  Regimen  v.  (1790)  218  But 
Sensibility  and  Intelligence,  being  by  their  Nature  and 
Essence  free  must  be  labile,  and  by  their  Lability  may 
actually  lapse,  degenerat  [etc.]. 

Labi-meter.     Surg.      [ad.    F.   labimetre,   in 
correctly  f.  Gr.  \a/3i's  (nom.) :  see  LABIDOMETER.] 
\    =  LABIDOMETER. 

1853  in  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.  (ed.  9). 
Labio-  (I<?''bi0),  taken    as   comb,   form   of   L. 
labiuni  lip.  (a)  in  Phonetics,  with  the  sense  •  formed 
with  lips  and  (some  other  organ) ',  as  labio-dental 

\    adj.    and    sb.,    labio-guttural,    -lingual,    -nasal, 

,  -palatal  (hence  labio-palatalize  vb.),  -velar  adjs. ; 
(nonce-wd.)  labio-palato-nasal  adj.;  (/>)  Path., 
'  affecting  or  having  to  do  with  the  lips  and  (some 
other  part)',  as  labio-alveolar,  labio-glosso-laryn- 
geal,-pharyngeal,  labio-mental  [L.  mentum  chin], 
etc.  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1888).  Also  la'biomancy 
[Gr.  pavrda  divination],  lip-reading. 
1660  HOLDER  Elem.  Speech  71  P.  and  B.  are  Labial :  Ph. 

I  and  Bh.  are  *Labio-dental.  Ibid.  138  The  Labiodentals. 
1748  Phil.  Trans.  XLV.  405  The  labial  and  labio-dental  Con 
sonants.  1887  COOK  tr.  Silvers'  O.  E.  Gram.iao  A  sonant 
spirant,  either  labial  or  labio-dental.  1874  A.  J.  ELLIS  £.  h. 
Pronunc.  iv.  xi.  §  2  No.  7.  1353  Labials  ..  Labio-dentals  . . 
'Labio-linguals.  1876  Clin.  Sac.  Trans.  IX.  82  Progressive 
'labio-glosso-laryngeal  paralysis.  1897  AUMt  sSyst.  Mcd. 
IV.  862  In  labio-glosso-laryngeal  paralysis  anaesthesia  of  the 

I    larynx  has  been  observed.     1879  H.  NICOL  in  Eacycl.  Brit. 


bed  if  she  might  lay  but  her  hand  on  their  lipps  so  as  to 
feel  the  motion  of  them,  she  could  perfectly  understand 
what  her  bedfellows  said.  1812  Eurof.  Mag:  LXII.  287 
[Title  of  article.]  Labiomancy*  1874  A.  J.  ELLIS  E.  h.  Pro- 
nunc.  iv.  xi.  §  3  No.  7.  133^  Granting  that  consonants  may 
be  labialised,  or  palatalised",  or  "labio-palataltsed.  1867 


LABIOSE. 


LABOROTJS. 


0.  W.  HOLMES  Guardian  Angel  \\,  (1891)  16  A  sort  of  half- 
suppressed    *labio- pal  ato- nasal    utterance.      1894    LINDSAY 
Latin  Lang.  Index,  *Labiovelar  Gutt[urals], 

Labion,  variant  of  LABEON. 

Labiose  (l^-bi^s),  a.  Bot.    [f.  LABI-ATE,  with 

substitution  of  suffix.]     (See  quot.) 

1832  LINDLEV  Introd.  Bot.  \.  ii.  §  7.  119  If  the  [polypetalous] 
corolla  . .  resembles  what  is  called  labiate  in  gamopetalous 
corollas,  it  is  termed  labiose. 

Labirinth,  -ynth,  obs.  forms  of  LABYKINTH. 
II  Labium  (l^-bimn).     [L.  r=  'lip'.]     A  lip  or 
lip-like  part.     (Cf.  LABRUM.) 

1.  Anat.  f  a.  One  of  the  sides  of  the  aperture  of 
a  vein.   Obs. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Gnillemeaus  Fr.  Chirurg.  28/4  When  we 
bende  the  elbowe,  both  the  labia  or  lippes  of  the  vayn  do 
separate  themselves. 

b.  Chiefly  in  pi.  labia,  in  full  labia  pitdendi : 
The  lips  of  the  female  pudendum  ;  the  folds  of  in 
tegument  on  either  side  of  the  vulva. 

17*2  QUINCY  Lex.  Physico-Med.  (ed.  2)  174  The  Labia,  or 
Lips  of  the  great  Chink.  1806  Med.  'Jrnl.  XV.  21  When  the 
uterus  remains  within  the  labia.  1872  THOMAS  Dis.  Women 
lot  An  ichorous,  fetid,  nauseating  fluid  bathes  the  labia 
majora.  1879  T.  HRYANT  Pract.  Surg.  II.  229  In  women, 
the  labium  may  be  the  seat  of  an  inguinal  hernia. 

2.  In  insects,  crustaceans,  etc.,  the  organ  which 
constitutes  the  lower  covering  or   'floor'  of  the 
mouth  and  serves  as  an  tinder  lip.    (Cf.  LABUUM.) 

i8z8  STARK  Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  209  They  [Myriapoda] 
have  ..  a  labium  or  lip  without  palpi,  formed  of  united  por 
tions.  1862  in  GoldsmitJCs  Nat.  Hist.  II.  575  The  mouth 
has  usually  two  mandibles,  a  labium,  or  lip  below,  and  from 
three  to  five  pairs  of  jaws.  1878  UKLL  Gegcnbanr's  Contp.  \ 
Anat.  245  When  those  gnathites  are  fused  in  the  middle 
line  the  so-called  labium  is  formed. 

b.  Conch.  The  inner  lip  of  a  univalve  shell. 

1839  SOWKRBY  Conch,  Man.  54  Labium^  or  inner  lip.  Is 
used  to  express  that  side  of  the  aperture  which  is  nearest  the 
axis,  and  generally  contiguous  to  the  body  whorl,  the  lower 
part  of  this,  when  sufficiently  distinct  from  the  part  which 
overwraps  the  body  whorl,  is  called  the  Columella.  1851 
RICHARDSON  Geol.  viii.  240  The  labiittttt  or  columellar  lip. 

3.  Bot.  The  lip,  esp.  the  lower  or  anterior  lip, 
of  a  labiate  corolla.     (Cf.  GALEA.) 

1823  CRABIJ  Technol.  Dicf.t  Labium,  the  Lip,  the  exterior    ' 
part  of  a  labiate  or  ringent  corolla.     It  is  distinguished  into    ' 
upper  and  lower;  but  sometimes  the  upper  lip  is  culled  the 
labinin*  and  the  lower  galca.     1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  419 
A  bilabiate  corolla  or  calyx,  .is  cleft  into  an  upper  (superior 
or  posterior)  and  a  lower  (inferior  or  anterior)  portion  or  lip 
(labium). 

4.  The  lip  of  an  organ  pipe  (Stainer  &  Barrett 
Diet.  Mus.  Terms], 

HLablab  ,lce-blaeb).  [Arab.  LjLLJ  lablab.} 
The  Egyptian  or  black  bean,  a  native  of  India, 
but  naturalized  in  most  warm  countries. 

1823  CRABB  Technol.  Diet.,  Lablabt  the  Dolichos  Lablab 
of  Linnaeus.  1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Lablab,  a  genus  of  tropical 
pulse  formerly  included  in  Dolichos,  The  two  recognised 
species  are  natives  of  India,  but  . .  they  are  now  found 
naturalised  in  most  tropical  countries.  1886  A-  H.  CHURCH 
FoodGrains  India  161  Of  the  numerous  forms  of  Lablab  the 
majority  are  eaten  as  a  green  vegetable. 

Labor:  see  LABOUR. 

t  Laborant.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  laborant-em^  pr. 
pple.  of  laborare  to  LABOUR.]  A  laboratory  work 
man;  chemist's  assistant;  a  working  chemist. 

1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Reft.  \\.  iii.  (1848)  105  As  I  am  wont  to 
reverence  vulgar  Chymists,  I  then  envy'a  their  Laborants, 
whose  imployment  requires  them  to  attend  the  Fire.  1680 
—  Exper.  Chem.  Princ.  i.  39  ^Ve  caused  the  I^aborant  with 
an  iron  rod  dexterously  to  stirr  the  kindled  part  of  the 
Nitre.  1694  Phil.  Trans.  XVIII.  203  Glauber  ..  a  very 
Chymist  or  Laborant,  and  nothing  at  all  of  a  clear  Philo 
sopher. 

tlia'borate,  v,  Obs.  rare.  In  7  labourate. 
[f.  ppl.  stem  of  L.  laborare  to  LABOUR.]  trans. 
To  elaborate. 

1662  J.  CHANDLER  tr.  Van  Helmont's  Oriat.  298  The  tran 
spiring  or  breathing  thorow  of  Spirits  labourated  in  the  heart. 

t  Labora-tion.  Obs.  rare-1.  Also  5  -aoion. 
[ad.  L.  laboration-em,  n.  of  action  f.  laborare  to 
LABOUR.]  Working,  work,  labour. 

(.•1460  ASHBY  Poems  77  Wjsdam  must  haue  grete  appli- 
cacion  In  meche  redyng  and  other  laboracion.  17*7  BAILEY 
vol.  II,  LaboratioH)  a  labouring. 

Laboratorial  (Ise-boratoo-rial),  a.  [f.  LABO 
RATORY  +  -AL.]  Pertaining  to  the  laboratory. 

1862  H.  MAHKYAT  Yr.  in  Sweden  II.  368  A  large  glass 
bowl,  with  a  laboratorial  spout.  1881  Nature  XXIII.  509 
Their  courses  of  instruction  whether  lectures  or  laboratorial. 

Laborato'rian,  a.  and  sb.  rare.  [f.  LABORA 
TORY  +  -AN.]  A.  adj.  =prec.  B.  sb.  A  chemist 
who  works  in  a  laboratory. 

1860  PIESSE  Lab.  Chem.  Wonders  155  Young  laboratorians 
at  home  . .  will  not  be  slow  to  show  their  dexterity.  Ibid, 
173  The  laboratorian  chemists  can  liquify  this  metal. 

Laboratory  (lae'boratsri).  Also  7  laboritary, 
labratory.  [ad.  med.L.  laboratdri-um^  f.  L.  labo- 
rare  to  LABOUR  :  see  -ORY.  Cf.  F.  laboratoire,  It., 
Sp.,  Pg.  taboratwio ;  also  ELABORATORY.] 

1.  A  building  set  apart  for  conducting  practical 
investigations  in  natural  science,  orig.  and  esp.  in 
chemistry,  and  for  the  elaboration  or  manufacture 
of  chemical,  medicinal,  and  like  products. 

*6o$  TIHME  Quersit.  in.  191  Wee  commonly  prouide  that 


they  bee  prepared  in  our  laboratorie.  a  1637  B.  JONSON  Mer 
cury  Vind.  Induction,  A  Laboratory  or  Alchemist's  work 
house.  1683  WILDING  in  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  258  For  seeing 
y°  Labratory  ..  oo  0006.  1691  WOOD  A  th.  Oxon,  II.  392  He 
had  a  Laboratory  to  prepare  all  Medicines  that  he  used 
on  his  Patients.  1765  H.  WALPOLE  Vertne's  Anecd.  Paint. 
(1786)  III.  248  His  best  pieces  were  representations  of 
chymists  and  their  laboratories.  1802  Med.  Jrnl.  VIII.  87 
To  establish  in  London  a  lalxjratory,  or  manufacture  of 
artificial  mineral  waters,  1812  SIR  H.  DAVY  Chem.  Philos. 
Introd.  9  The  greater  number  of  the  experiments  were  . 
made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Royal  Institution.  1881  SIR 
W.  THOMSON  in  Nature  435  The  electro-magnetic  machine 
has  been  brought  from  the  physical  laboratory  into  the  pro 
vince  of  engineering. 
b.  transf.  and^f^. 

1664  POWER  Exper.  Philos.  i.  65  The  Soul  (like  an 
excellent  Chymist)  in  this  internal  Laboratory  of  Man,  by 
a  fermentation  of  our  nourishment  in  the  Stomach  [etc.]. 
1794  SULLIVAN  View  Nat.  I.  461  Fissures  and  caverns 
of  rocks  are  the  laboratories,  where  such  operations  are 
carried  on.  1814  SIR  H.  DAVY  Agric.  Chem.  15  The  soil  is 
the  laboratory  in  which  the  food  is  prepared.  1860  MAURY 
Phys.  Creflg".  Sea  xviii.  §  740  Like  the  atmosphere  it  [the  sea] 
is  a  laboratory  in  which  wonders  by  processes  the  most 
exquisite  are  continually  going  on.  1870  J.  H.  NEWMAN 
Gram.  Assent  \\.  vui.  260  A  notion  neatly  turned  out  of  the 
laboratory  of  the  mind. 

2.  Mil.  ( A   department   of  an   arsenal   for   the 
manufacture  and  examination  of  ammunition  and 
combustible  stores'  (Voyle  Milit.  Did.  1876). 

1716  Loud.  Caz.  No.  5439/3  The  Ammunition  Laboratory 
..was.  .set  on  Fire.  1804  WELLINGTON  Let.  in  Gurw.  Desp. 
(1837)  III.  528  The  arsenal,  the  laboratory  fete.]  ..are  under 
his  immediate  superintendence.  1846  GREENER  Gunnery  85 
A  fuse,  invented . .  by . .  a  person  employed  in  the  laboratory 
at  Woolwich. 

3.  Metallurgy.  *  The  space  between  the  fire  and 
flue-bridges  of  a  reverberatory  furnace  in  which  the 
work  is  performed  ;  also  called  the  kitchen  and  the 
hearth  '  (Raymond  Mining  Gloss.  1881). 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arfs,  etc.  822  The  flame  and  the  smoke 
which  escape  from  the  sole  or  laboratory  pass  into  con 
densing  chambers.  1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  $  Mining 
393  The  laboratory  is  9  feet  long,  6  feet  9  inches  wide,  and 
connects  with  the  chimney,  2  feet  6  inches  square,  by  a  flue. 

4.  attrib.)  as  laboratory  apparatus.,  chemist,  ex 
periment,  fire,  forge,  furnace,  machinery,  man, 
(sense  2)  stores,  work ;  laboratory-chest,  a  chest 
containing  ammunition  and  explosive  stores. 

1860  PIESSE  Lab.  Chem.  Wonders  145  As  the  botanist 
does  with  plants  so  does  the  *  laboratory-chemist  with  the 
salts.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780)  Dd,  A  labora 
tory-chest  is  to  be  on  board  each  bomb-vessel,  in  the  captain's 
cabin,  in  which  all  the  small  stores  are  to  be  kept.  1898 
Daily  Neius  8  Feb.  5/2  Most  of  this  evidence  has  had  to  be 
tested  by  'laboratory  experiments.  1870  TYNDALL  Heat  v. 
§  185. 148  My  assistant  dissolved  the  substance  in  a  pan  over 
our  Mac-oratory  fire.  1866  ODLING  A  nim.Chem.  iv.7 8 Whether 
the  chemist  may  not  effect  in  his  ""laboratory-machinery  a 
similar  intercombination  of  deoxidised  carbonic  acid  and 
water.  1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  449  Coal 
heavers,  dustmen,  *laboratory-men,  and  others  who  work 
among  dry  powdery  substances.  1828  SPEARMAN  Brit, 
Gunner  8  Ammunition  and  *Laboratory  Stores.  1881 
LOCKYER  in  Nature  318  Whether  we  passed  from  low  to 
high  temperatures  in  ^laboratory  work. 

t  Labori'ferous,  a.     Obs.   rare-0.      [f.   L. 

laborifer  (f.   labdr(i}~  LABOUR  +  -fer  bearing)  + 
-ous :  see  -FERGUS.]     (See  quot.) 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.^  Laboriferoust  that  takes  pains, 
that  endures  labour,  painfull,  difficult. 

Laborinth,  -ynth,  obs.  forms  of  LABYRINTH. 

t  Laboriose,  a.  Obs.—°    [ad.  L.  labdnos-us  (see   , 
LABOHIOUS).]      'Laborious,   pains-taking'   (1727 
Bailey  vol.  II). 

Laboriosity     (labo-Ti^-siti).     rare.       [f.    L. 
laborios-us  (see  next)  +  -ITY.     Cf.  F.  laboriosity.]    \ 
Laboriousness. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr,,  Laboriosity^  painfulness,  labor!-  ' 
ousness,  or  laborosity.  1840  Blackw.  Mag.  XLVIII.  132  i 
Numberless  folio  and  quarto  dissertations  . .  attest  their  i 
invincible  laboriosity.  1842  BLACKIE  in  Tait's  Mag.  IX.  , 
749  The  lumbering  laboriosity  of  dead  grammars  and  J 
dictionaries. 

Laborious  (laboVrias),  a.  Also  6  -yous(e. 
[ad.  F.  laborieux  (12-131!!  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  or 
ad.  L.  laborios-tts,  f.  labor  LABOUR  :  see  -ious.] 

1.  Given  to  labour  or  toil ;  doing  much  work  ; 
assiduous  in  work,  hard-working. 

1300  GOWER  Con/.  II.  90  If  thou  wolt  here  Of  hem  that 
whilom  vertuous  Were  and  therto  laborious,  c  1407  SCOGAN 
Moral  Balade  69  Therefore  laborious  Ought  ye  to  be, 
beseeching  god  . .  To  yeve  you  might  for  to  be  vertuous. 
'555  EDEN  Decades  318  Thinhabitauntes  are  men  of  good 
corporature.  .and  laborious.  1634  RAINBOW  Labour  (1635)  5 
The  limbs  of  your  industry  are  so  strong  and  laborious. 
(11648  LD.  HERBERT  Aittobiog.  Life  (1886)  192  He  ..  was 
observed  seldom  or  never  . .  to  sweat  much,  though  he 
were  very  laborious.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  242 
All.. combine  to  drive  The  lazy  Drones  from  the  laborious 
Hive.  1709  STEELE  Tatler  No.  21  p  5  Laborious  Ben's 
Works  will  bear  this  Sort  of  Inquisition.  175*  HUME  Pol. 
Disc.  i.  17  Their  own  steel  and  iron,  in  such  laborious 
hands,  become  equal  to  the  gold  and  rubies  of  the  Indies. 
1857  LD.  DUIKERIN  Lett.  fr.  High  Latitudes  11867}  78 
Those  calm  laborious  minds  ..  pursuing  day  by  day  with 
single-minded  energy  some  special  object,  1871  NIORLEY 
Voltaire  (1886)  9  He  was  always  serious  in  meaning  and 
laborious  in  matter. 

b.   =  LABOURING ///.  a.  i. 
1777  HUME  Ess.  <$•  Treat.  I.  280  By  this  mean*,  .a  greater 


number  of  laborious  men  are  maintained,  who  may  be 
diverted  to  the  public  service.  1795  BURKE  Th.  Scarcity 
Wks.  VII.  378  The  moral  or  philosophical  happiness  of  the 
laborious  classes. 

2.  Of  actions,  conditions,  etc. :  Characterized  by 
or  involving  labour  or  much  work  ;  toilsome,     t  Of 
wages:  Hardly  earned.    Obs. 

14. .  Chaucer's  Friar's  T.  130  (Corpus  MS.)  My  office  [is]  ful 
laborious.  1526  Piigr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W,  1531)  83  Nothynge 
is  more.  .laboryous  to  kepe,  than  is  virginite.  1549  LELAND 
(title}  The  laboryouse  Journey  and  Serche  of  Johan  Ley- 
lande  for  Englandes  Antiquitees.  1607  TOPSELL  Hist, 
four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  Pref.,  I  have  not  any  accesse  of  main 
tenance,  but  by  voluntary  benevolence  for  personal  pains, 
receiving  no  more  but  a  laborious  wages.  1611  BIBLE 
Ecclus.  vii.  15  Hate  not  laborious  worke,  neither  husbandrie. 
1637  MILTON  Lycidas  72  To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious 
dayes.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  m.  127  Shall  I  the  long  laborious 
scene  review,  And  open  all  the  wounds  of  Greece  anew? 
1752  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  204  F  n  Forced  jests,  and 
laborious  laughter.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  $  F.  III.  202  The 
subject  of  minute  and  laborious  disquisition.  1845  M. 
PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  7  In  a  laborious  anxiety  lobe  correct, 
they  have  evaporated  away  all  the  spirit  of  their  book.  1860 
TYNDALL  Glac.  \.  iv.  33  These  days  were  laborious  and  in 
structive.  1878  JEVONS  Primer  Pol.  Econ.  43  The  great 
advantage  of  capital  is  that  it  enables  us  to  do  work  in  the 
least  laborious  way. 

b.  Of  concrete  objects  :  Entailing  labour  in  con 
struction  or  execution  ;  involving  much  elaboration, 
f  Also  (rare~l),  Causing  wearisome  toil. 

i555EDKN/}coxrf«To  Rdr.  (Arb.  '49  The  laborious  Taber 
nacle  whiche  Moises  buylded.  1666  PEPYS  Diary  14  July,  Up 
betimes  to  the  office  to  write  fair  a  laborious  letter.  1705 
ADDISON  Italy  (1733)  105  The  long  laborious  Pavement  here 
he  treads.  1824  Miss  FERRIER  Inker,  xlvii,  A  most  laborious 
and  long-winded  letter.  1847  TENNYSON  Princess  Prol.  20 
Laborious  orient  ivory  sphere  in  sphere.  1856  KANE  A  ret. 
Expl.  II.  iii.  45  We  have  a  large  and  laborious  outfit  to 
arrange. 

3.  AHdwifery.  Attended  with  severe  labour. 
1637  1'-  MORTON  New  Eng.  Canaan  (1883)  148  Very  apt 

are  they  to  be  with  childe,  and  very  laborious  when  they  beare 
children.  1753  N.  TORRIANO  Gangr.  Sore  Throat  23  Labours 
in  such  Circumstances  are  generally  laborious.  1754-64 
SMELLIE  Mid-wi/ery  I.  242  Laborious  births.  1855  MAYNE 
Expos.  Lex.,  Labour,  Laborious^  or  Instrumental . .  that 
requiring  the  use  of  extracting  instruments  for  its  com 
pletion  . .  also  called  Difficult  Labour, 

t4.  Pertaining  to  labour.  Obs.  rare~l. 

1632  QUARLES  Div.  Fancies  n.  Ixxvi.  (1660)  89  Me  thinks 
that  they  should  change  their  trade  [sc.  that  of  the  theatre] 
for  shame  Or  honour't  with  a  more  laborious  name. 

Laboriously  (Iab6»'riasli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY*.]  In  a  laborious  manner;  with  labour  or 
assiduous  toil. 

c  1510  MORE  Pt'cus  Wks.  16  Thei,  that  . .  in  the  space  of 
this  temporall  death  laboriously  purchase  themself  eternall 
death.  1660  BOYLE  New  Exp.  Phys.  Mech.  viii.  65  The 
Experiment  was  laboriously  try'd.  1715  POPE  Odyss.  xi. 
597,  I  chuse  laboriously  to  bear  A  weight  of  woes.  i8»8 
D'JSRAELI  Chas.  I  (1830)  III.  i.  12  Never  was  there  a 
Monarch  who  employed  his  pen  so  laboriously.  1856  KANE 
Arct.  Expl.  II.  xvii.  180  The  laboriously-earned  results 
of  the  expedition.  1883  J.  HAWTHORNE  in  Harper's  Mag. 
Nov.  Q34/2  The  . .  beams  of  the  ..  ceiling,  .were  laboriously 
carved. 

Laboriousness  (laboo'rUsnes).  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -NESS.]  Laborious  character  or  condition  ;  as 
siduity  in  work  ;  toilsomeness. 

1634  W.  TIRWHVT  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  I.)  89  That  great 
labonousnesse  they  so  much  frame  to  themselves.  x68> 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  Chr.  Mor.  38  To  strenuous  minds  there  is 
an  inquietude  in  overquietness,  and  no  laboriousness  in 
labour.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  I.  135  The  exceeding 
Laboriousness  of  my  Work.  1818  HALL  AM  Middle  Ages 
(1853)  II.  62  Masdeu,  in  learning  and  laboriousness,  the 
first  Spanish  antiquary.  1861  LYTTON  &  FANE  Tannhauser 
32  Leaf  and  stem  disintert wined  itself  With  infinite 
laboriousness. 

t  Laboro'Sity.  Obs.  rare  ~°.  [f.  L.  *laboros-us 
(see  next)  +  -ITY.]  Laboriousness. 

1656  [see  LABORIOSITY]. 

t  La'borous,  a.  Obs.  Forms  :  4-7  laborous, 
5  -ose,  5-8  labourous,  6  -orouse.  -orus,  5-6 
•erous,  iv.  laubo(u)r  o)us.  [a.  QY.laboros,  -ust 
laboureitx :— L.  *labords-itst  f.  labor  LABOTJK  (cf. 
dolorostis,  f.  dolor} >:  sec -ous.]  =•  LABORIOUS. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Friar's  T.  130  Myn  offyce  is  ful  laborous 
[Corf  us  MS.  laborious],  a  1450  Fysshyngc  it>.  angle  (1883) 
4  Huntyng  haukyng  and  fowlyng  be  so  laborous  &  greuous 
bat  [etc.].  '1450  tr.  De  Imitationc  in.  Iii.  125  Whej«r  all 
laborose  binges  be  not  to  be  suffrid  for  euerlasting  lif? 
c  1460  ASHBY  Poems  87  Be  ye  therin  right  laberous.  c  1470 
HKXHY  Wallace  xi.  958  His  laubourous  mynd  on  othir 
materis  wrocht.  1513  DOUGLAS  &neis  in.  vi.  199  Quhow 
thow  may  all  laubourus  pane  snstene.  1561  T.  NORTON 
Calvin's  [nst.  \\.  72  We  nede  not  a  longer  or  more  laborous 
profe.  1591  SPENSER  M.  Hubberd  266  For  husbands  life  is 
labourous  and  hard.  1593  T.  HYLL  Gardening  3  Then 
must  you  dig  a  pit  (although  y*  same  wil  be  very  labourous). 
1656  EARL  MONM.  Advt./r.  Parnass.  153  Why  should  we 
undertake  the  laborous  business  of  dividing  the  world  into 
equal  partitions?  1704  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4057/3  After  a 
labourous. .March.  178*  T.  VAUGHAN  Fash.  Follies  I.  67 
Reading  and  writing  ..  were  too  laborous  [ed.  2  (1810) 
laborious]  for  the  nerves  of  a  man  of  fashion. 

Hence  t  La'borously  adv.,  f  La'borousness. 

f  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  in.  v.  69  Obir,  bat . .  desiren  la* 
borously  Binges  euerlasting.  /bid.  in.  xxxvi.  106  pat  bat  is 
laboresly  gofen  by  mannys  witte.  1530  PALSGR.  237/1  La- 
bourousnesse,  laboriositt.  1531  ELYOT&W.  in.  x.  (1880)  II. 
275  He  laborousely  and  studiousely  discussed  controuersics. 


LABOUR. 


LABOUR. 


Labour,  labor  (l^'bai),  sb.  Forms:  4-5  la- 
bore,  4-6  -ur,  -oure,  5-6  Sc.  laubour,  4-  labour, 
5-  labor,  [a.  OF.  labor,  labour  (mod.F.  labeur), 
ad.  L.  labdrem  labour,  toil,  distress,  trouble.  Cf. 
Pr.  labor,  /oar,  Sp.  labor,  Pg.  lavor,  It.  labore. 

As  in  favour,  etc.,  the  spelling  with  -our  is  preferred  in 
the  British  Isles,  while  in  the  U.S.  -or  is  more  common.] 

1.  Exertion  of  the  faculties  of  the  body  or  mind, 
esp.  when  painful  or  compulsory  ;  bodily  or  mental 
toil.     Hard  labour:  see  HARD  a.  iSb.     t  To  do 
ones  labour :  to  exert  oneself,  make  efforts  (to  do 
something). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  23699  pan  sal  it  [be  erth]  blisced  be 
and  quit  o  labur,  and  o  soru,  and  sit.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P. 
A.  633  Why  schulde  he  not  her  [i.e.  innocents']  labour 
alow?  ^1386  CHAUCER  Prioress  T.  ii  To  telle  a  storie 
I  wol  do  my  labour,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  10770  Hit  were 
labur  to  long  hir  lotis  to  tell.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of 
Aaian  (1889)  2  He  that  wylle  haue  ..  worship  and  glorye 
may  not  haue  hit  withoute  grete  laboure.  1533  GAU 
Rickt  Vay  (1888)  93  O  heuinlie  fader  giff  vsz  alsua  necessar 
thingis  to  our  corporal  sustentatione  be  our  aune  richtus 
laubour.  1535  COVERDALE  Eccl.  ii.  18,  I  was  weery  of  all  my 
laboure,  Which  I  had  taken  vnder  the  Sonne.  1611  BIBLE 
Ps.  civ.  23  Man  goeth  forth  vnto  his  worke :  and  to  his 
labour,  vntill  the  euening.  1619  DRAYTON  Idea,  lix,  Labour 
is  light  where  Loue  . .  doth  pay.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ii. 
1021  So  he  with  difficulty  and  labour  hard  Mov'd  on, 
with  difficulty  and  labour  hee.  1752  HUME  Pol.  Disc. 
i.  12  Everything  in  the  world  is  purchas'd  by  labour,  and 
our  passions  are  the  only  causes  of  labour.  1781  COWPER 
Hope  20  Pleasure  is  labour  too,  and  tires  as  much.  1827 
LYTTON  Falkland  15  Nothing  seemed  to  me  worth  the 
labour  of  success.  1833  TENNYSON  Lotos-Eaters  87  Ah, 
why  Should  life  all  labour  be  ? 

personified,  c  1400  Rom,  Rose  4994  With  hir  Labour  and 
Travaile  Logged  been.  1764  GOLDSM.  Trav.  82  Nature  . . 
Still  grants  her  bliss  at  Labour's  earnest  call.  1804  GRAHAME 
Sabbath  2  Mute  is  the  voice  of  rural  labour. 

transf.   184*  COMBE  Digest.  267  The  stomach,  having  less 
labour  imposed  upon  it,  will  require  less  blood. 
b.  Phr.  Labour  in  vain,  lost  labour. 

[1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  Prol.  181  [They]  helden  hem  vn- 
hardy  and  here  conseille  feble,  And  leten  here  labowre  lost 
&  alle  here  longe  studye.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  293  Whan 
he  sigh  ..  that  his  labour  was  in  veine.]  1500-10  DUNBAR 
Poems  Ixvi.  13  The  leill  labour  lost,  and  leilT  seruice.  1535 
COVERDALE  Ps.  cxxvii.  2  It  is  but  lost  labour  that  ye  ryse 
vp  early.  1613  T.  ADAMS  England's  Sickn.  10  Let  Nature 
doe  her  best,  we  dwelt  at  the  Signe  of  the  Labour-in-vaine. 
Onely  Christ  hath  washed  vs.  a  1670  HACKET  Abp.  Wil 
liams  ii.  (1693)  67  That  Commission  ended  at  Labour  in 
vain',  not,  as  the  old  Emblem  is,  to  go  about  to  make  a 
Black-moor  while,  but  to  make  him  that  was  White  to 
appear  like  a  Black-moor.  1679  DRYDEN  Tr.  A>  Cr.  n.  ii, 
The  sign-post  for  the  labour  in  vain.  1747  WESLEY  Prim. 
Physick  (1762)  p.  xviii,  Add  to  the  rest  (for  it  is  not  labour 
lost)  that  old  unfashionable  medicine,  Prayer, 
•f  C.  Bodily  exercise.  (Cf.  Gr.  ir^i/os.) 

1584  COGAN  Haven  Health  i.  (1612)  i  Labour  then,  or 
exercise  is  a  vehement  moouing,  the  end  whereof  is  altera 
tion  of  the  breath  or  winde  of  man.  1666  HARVEY  Morb. 
Angl.  x.  (1672)  28  Moderate  labour  of  the  body  is  univer 
sally  experienced  to  conduce  to  the  preservation  of  health, 
•f  d.  An  alleged  term  for  a  '  company '  of  moles. 

1486  Bk.  St.  A /Pans  f  vj  b,  A  Labor  of  Mollis. 

2.  spec,  in  modern  use  :  Physical  exertion  directed 
to  the  supply  of  the  material  wants  of  the  com 
munity  ;  the  specific  service  rendered  to  production 
by  the  labourer  and  artisan. 

1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  N.  I.  Introd.  i  The  annual  labour  of 
every  nation  is  the  fund  which  originally  supplies  it  with 
all  the  necessaries  and  conveniencies  of  life,  whicli  it  annually 
consumes.  Ibid.  I.  i.  v.  35  Labour,  therefore,  is  the  real 
measure  of  the  exchangeable  value  of  all  commodities. 
1798  MALTHUS  Popitl.  iv.  iv.  (1806)  II.  348  If  the  popu 
lation  of  this  country  were  better  proportioned  to  its 
food,  the  nominal  price  of  labour  might  be  lower  than  it 
is  now.  1825  Edin.  Rev.  XLIIL  14  The  ..  remedy  is  to 
diminish  the  supply  of  labour.  1841-59  GWILT  Arc/lit. 
Gloss.,  Labour,  a  term  in  masonry  employed  to  denote 
the  value  of  a  piece  of  work  in  consideration  of  the  time 
bestowed  upon  it.  1848  MILL  Pol.  Econ.  i.  iii.  §  i  (18761  28 
Labour  is  indispensable  to  production,  but  has  not  always 
production  for  its  effect.  1863  BARRY  Dockyard  Econ.  45 
The  difficulty  of  organising  labour,  particularly  in  masses,  is 
well  known.  1885  Act  48  <fr  49  Viet.  c.  56  Preamble,  Doubts 
have  arisen  as  to  whether  or  not  it  be  lawful  for  an  employer 
of  labour  to  permit  electors  in  his  regular  employ  to  absent 
themselves. 

b.  The  general  body  of  labourers  and  operatives, 
viewed  in  its  relation  to  the  body  of  capitalists,  or 
with  regard  to  its  political  interests  and  claims. 
Chiefly  attrib.  (see  8). 

1880  S.  WALPOLE  Hist.  Eng.  III.  xiii.  228  Labour  ..  was 
gradually  discovering  the  truth  of  the  old  saying,  that  God 
helps  those  who  help  themselves.  Mod.  The  parliamentary 
representation  of  labour. 

3.  An  instance  of  bodily  or  mental  exertion ;  a 
work  or  task  performed  or  to  be  performed.  A 
labour  of  Hercules,  a  Herculean  labour :  a  task 
requiring  enormous  strength.  Labour  of  love  (see 
LOVE  so.}. 

a  1300  Cursor  M,  2229,  I  rede  we  bigin  a  laboure.. and 
make  a  toure.  1432-50  tr.  Higdcn  (Rolls)  I.  n  If  that  a 
pjgmei  scholde  make  him  redy  to  conflicte  after  the  labores 
of  Hercules  ..  plenerly  fmiscnede.  1535  COVERDALE  Rev. 
xiv.  13  Yee  the  sprete  sayeth,  that  they  rest  from  their 
laboures.  1539  TAVEKNER  Prov.  34  Laboures  ones  done,  be 
swete.  1596  SHAKS.  Tata.  Skr.  i.  ii.  257.  1599  —  Much 
Ado  ii.  i.  380.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE)  D^Acosta's  Hist. 
Indies  iv.  vii.  226  They  are  two  insupportable  labours 
in  searching  of  the  mettall ;  first  to  digge  and  breake  the 


rockes,  and  then  to  drawe  out  the  water  all  together.  1617, 
1732  [see  HERCULEAN  a.  3],  1702  ROWE  Tamerl.  Ded., 
When  they  shall  reckon  up  his  Labours  from  the  Battle  of 
Seneff.  1732  LAW  Serious  C.  iii.  (ed.  2)  32  Whose  lives  have 
been  a  careful  labour  to  exercise  these  virtues.  1835  LYTTON 
Rtenzi  i.  i.  4  My  labours  of  the  body,  at  least,  nave  been 
light  enough.  1871  DAVIES  Metric  Syst.  n.  29  The  rich 
treasures  of  their  labors. 

4.  The  outcome,  product,  or  result  of  toil.  Also 
pi.  Obs.  exc.  arch.  [Cf.  L.  hominumque  boumqtte 
labores,  Virgil.] 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1986  ^elides  til  your  creatur  be  tend 
part  o  your  labour.  1432-50  tr.  Higden  t  Rolls)  I.  7  Y  .. 
mtende  to  compile  a  tretys  . .  excerpte  of  diuerse  labores  of 
auctores.  1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  civ.  44  They  toke  the  labours 
of  the  people  in  possession.  1550  CROWLEY  Epigr.  307  To 
worke  what  they  can,  and  lyue  on  theyr  laboures.  1611 
BIBLE  Transl.  Pref.  12  Others  haue  laboured,  and  you  may 
enter  into  their  labours.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg^.  Georg.  ill.  688 
Thewaxen  Labour  of  the  Bees.  T'joQ'&wiFiVind.Bicktrstaff' 
Wks.  1755  II.  i.  174, 1  saw  my  labours,  which  cost  me  so  much 
thought  and  watching,  bawled  about  by  common  hawkers. 
1720  POPE  Iliad  xvin.  556  Five  ample  plates  the  broad 
expanse  [of  the  shield]  compose,  And  godlike  labours  on  the 
surface  rose.  1736  Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv.  IV.  176  The  Thing 
they  want  is  the  peaceable  Possession  of  their  Labours. 

f5.  Trouble  or  pains  taken.     (Occas. //.)   Obs. 

14. .  Sir  Beues  (MS.  O.)  028  '  Haue  this  ',  he  sayde,  '  for 
thy  labour  ! '  1520  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  27 
The  auditors  ..  be  diligent  and  take  labors  herapon.  1591 
SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  n.  i.  139  If  it  please  you,  take  it  for  your 
labour;  And  so  good-morrow  Seruant.  1611  BIBLE  Transl. 
Pref.  2  The  Emperour  got  for  his  labour  the  name  Pupillus. 
a  1656  USSHER  Power  of  Princes  n.  (16831  M1  He  caused  the 
Fellow  to  be  soundly  whipped  for  his  labour. 

t  b.  esp.  The  exertion  of  influence  in  furthering 
a  matter  or  obtaining  a  favour.  To  make  labour: 
—  LABOUR  v.  13.  Obs. 

1454  T.  DENYES  in  Paston  Lett.  No.  199  (1897)  I.  274 
.  Aftirward  my  wif  was  sum  dele  easid  bi  the  labour  of 
j  the  Wardeyn  of  Flete.  for  the  cursid  Cardenale  had  sent 
hir  to  Newgate.  1461  J.  PASTON  ibid.  No.  408  II.  35,  I 
|  undirstand  ther  shall  be  labour  for  a  coroner  that  day,  for 
ther  is  labour  made  to  me  for  my  good  wyll  here.  1482 
CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  ccxlviii.  315  By  labour  of  lorde*  that 
wente  bytwene  ther  was  a  poyntement  taken  that  ther  was 
no  harme  done.  1491  Act  7  Hen.  VII,  c.  22  Preamble, 
I  pray  you  make  laboure  unto  my  Lady  Warwyk  to  write  to 
the  King  of  Fraunce.  1540  Act  32  Hen.  nil,  c.  42  §  2 
Without  any  further  sute  or  labour  to  be  made  to  kyngs 
highnes  ..  for  the  same.  1542  UHALL  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men 
(Camd.)  2  Your  labour  for  my  restitution  to  the  roume  of 
Scholemaister  in  Eton.  1565  STOW  in  Three  \$th  f.  Chron. 
(Camd.)  136  Ye  paryshe  of  S.  Marie  Magdalyn  in  Mylke- 
stret,  makynge  labour  to  y*  byshope,  had  by  hym  a  mynister 
apoyntyd  to  serve  them  with  communion  that  day. 

6.  The  pains  and  efforts  of  childbirth ;  travail. 
Phr.  in  labour. 

1595  SPENSER  Epithal.  383  Sith  of  wemens  labours  thou 
hast  charge,  And  generation  goodly  dost  enlarge.  1611 
BIBLE  Gen.  xxxv.  16  Rachel  traueiled,  and  she  had  hard 
labour  [COVERUALE  ;  the  byrth  came  harde  vpon  hir].  1613 
SHAKS.  Hen.  l^f/f,  v.  i.  18  The  Queens  in  Labor  They  say 
in  great  Extremity,  and  fear'd  Shee'l  with  the  Labour,  end. 
1799  Med.  Jrnl.  11.477  [She]  had  then  been  in  labour  about 
two  hours.  ..  Interrogating  her  afterwards  respecting  her 
former  labours  [etc.].  iSigSHKLLEvin  Dowden  Ltfe(i%%j)  II. 
308  She  has.  .brought  me  a  fine  little  boy,  after  a  labour  of 
the  very,  very  mildest  character.  1889  J.  M.  DUNCAN  Lect. 
Dis.  Women  vi.  (ed.  4)  34  In  the  first  labour  the  woman's 
power  and  especially  the  labour,  including  the  uterine, 
power  is  the  greatest. 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  <$•  Cl.  HI.  vii.  81  With  Newes  the  times 
with  Labour,  And  throwes  forth  each  minute,  some.  1612 
BACON  Ess.,  Beauty  (Arb.)  208  As  if  nature  were  rather  busie 
not  to  erre,  then  in  labour  to  produce  excellency.  1634 
HEYWOOD  Maydenlid.  well  lost  i.  B  3  b,  My  brain's  in  labour, 
and  must  be  deliuered  Of  some  new  mischeife.  1665  MANLEY 
tr.  Gro tilts'  Lmv  C.  \Varres  121  And  now  that  sentence  is 
brought  forth,  wherewith  . .  the  Warre  had  now  been  in 
labour  for  the  space  of  nine  years.  1797  T.  HOLCROFT  tr. 
Stolbcrg's  Trav.  (ed.  2)  II.  Ixvi.  29  We  beheld.,  the  mountain 
incessantly  in  labour. 

f7.   Eclipse.     [A  Latinism.]   Obs."- 
1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  \\.  679  Teach  me  the  various 
Labours  of  the  Moon,  And  whence  proceed  th'  Eclipses  of 
the  Sun  [Lt  defect  us  solis  varios,  lunstque  labores]. 

8.  attrib.  and  Comb. :  simple  attrib.,  as  labour- 
sphere  ;  (sense  2  b)  labour  hank,  leader ,  member, 
party,  question',  objective  and  objective  gen.,  as 
labour-easing,  -saving,  -worthy  a&ys. ;  instrumental, 
as  labour-bent,  coarsened,  dimmed  adjs. ;  also 
labour  book,  a  book  containing  accounts  of  labour 
employed  ;  f  labour  -  fellow,  fellow  -  labourer ; 
f  labour-house,  a  laboratory  ;  labour-market, 
the  supply  of  unemployed  labour  considered  with 
reference  to  the  demand  for  it ;  labour-pains, 
pains  of  childbirth ;  labour-show  Obstetrics,  the 

|  mucous  discharge  streaked  with  blood  which  imme 
diately  precedes  the  occurrence  of  labour ;  labour- 
starve  v.  trans., to  impoverish  (land)  by  expending 
too  little  labour  upon  it ;  labour-time  (see  quot.) ; 
labour-yard,  a  yard  in  a  workhouse  or  prison, 
where  enforced  labour  is  done  by  the  inmates. 
1847  Hlustr.  Land.  News  28  Aug.  135/3  The  Chartists  are 

j    raising  subscriptions  to  establish  a  bank,  to  be  called  the 
'  ^Labour   Bank  '.     1883  Fortn.   Rev.    i    Nov.   609   The  . . 

I    *labour-bent  back  of  the  labourer.     1893  J^nl.  A'.  Agric. 

I    Soc.   Dec.  665  Taking  notes  from  farmers'  'labour-books. 

I    1866  HOWELL  Venet.  Life  xx.  345  Her  *labour-coarsened 

!    hands.    1867  M.  ARNOLD  Heine's  Grave  89  The  weary  Titan  ! 


with  deaf  Ears,  and  *labour-dimm'd  eye?.  1837  WHEEL. 
WRIGHT  tr.  Aristoph.  \.  196  The  fertile  vine,  whose  tendrils 
bear  The  *labour-easing  grape.  1549  COVKRDALE,  etc. 
Erastn.  Par,,  Phil.  9  My  *labourfelowes  in  ye  gospell. 
'557  N.  T.  (Geneva)  i  Thess.  iii.  2  Timotheus  . .  our 
labour  felowe  in  the  Gospel  of  Christe.  171*  BLACKMORE 
Great.  169  Did  chymic  chance  the  furnaces  prepare,  Raise 
all  the  *labour-houses  of  the  air?  1891  ZANGWILL  Bow 
Myst.  viii.  113  A  hand  was  laid  upon  the  *labour  leader's 
shoulder,  a  1618  SVLVESTHR  Spectacles  ix.  (Grosart.)  11.  298 
Th'  idle  Lubber,  "labour-loathing.  1861  GKN.  P.  THOMP 
SON  Audi  Ait.  III.  149  The  expenditure  consequent  on 
this,  is  thrown  into  what  people  call  the  "labour-market. 
1876  H.  FAWCETT  Pol.  Econ.  ii.  iv.  146  The  home  labour- 
market  is  relieved  by  emigration.  1893  Whitaker's  Al 
manack  134  The  House  of  Commons  ..  Liberals,  267  (in 
cluding  4  *  Labour  Members).  1754-64  SMELLIE  Mid 
wifery  I.  197  If  it  is  delivered  without  any  other  assist 
ance  than  that  of  the  "labour-pains  the  birth  ought  to  be 
called  natural.  1799  ADOLPHUS  Mem.  Fr.  Rev.  I.  2  The 
d.iuphiness.  .was  unexpectedly  seized  with  labour-pains,  and 
delivered.  1886  rail  Mall  G.  18  May  3/1  The  position 
attained  by  the  new  *I^abour  party.  1888  E.  BKLLAMY  Look 
ing-  Batkiuani  v,  What  solution,  if  any,  have  you  found  for 
the  ^labour  question?  177.  ADAM  SMITH  (Worcester),  A 
*  labor-saving  machine.  1870  LOWKLL  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  I. 
(1873)  1 10  Only  too  thankful  for  any  labor-saving  contrivance 
whatsoever.  1822  34  Goatfs  Study  Med.  (ed,  4)  IV.  60  Len- 
c0rrA#aJV«&?M/,*Labour-Show.  i868J.  H.  NKWMAN  Verses 
I  "ar.  Occasions  140 Severed. .  Krom  thy  loved  "labour-sphere. 
1891  Daily  News  28  Mar.  2/6  The  land  of  Lincolnshire  .. 
was  *  labour-starved.  1898  J.  AHCH  Story  pf  Life  viii,  183 
Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  labour-starved  acres.  1887 
KIRKUP  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  212/1  The  "labour-time 
which  we  take  as  the  measure  of  value  is  the  time  required 
to  produce  a  commodity  under  the  normal  social  conditions 
of  production  with  the  average  degree  of  skill  and  intensity 
of  labour.  1640  FULLER  Joseph's  Coat  ii.  (1867)  116  It  will 
be  a  "labour-worthy  discourse,  1856  KEADE  *\Vm*  too  late 
x,  He  went  into  the  "labor-yard,  looked  at  the  cranks  [etc.]. 

Labour,  labor  (U'-ba-i),  v.  Forms:  4laborie, 
-y,  labre,  4-5  labore,  -er,  4-6  laboure,  5  -owre, 
Sc.  lauber,  5-6  labur,  Sc.  laubour,  6  -or,  -ur, 
-yr,  4-  labor,  5-  labour,  [a.  F.  labourer  (early 
laborer^  loth  c.),  ad.  L.  laborare^  f.  labor -^  labor 
(see  prec.) .  Cf.  It.  favoraret  Sp.  labrar^  Pg. 
lavrar. 

In  mod.  Fr.,  Sp.,  and  Pg.  the  word  is  chiefly  restricted  to 
the  specific  sense  '  to  plough  ',  the  wider  sense  having  passed 
to  the  vb.  represented  in  Eng.  by  TRAVAIL.] 
I.  Transitive  senses. 

1.  To  spend   labour  upon   (the  ground,   f  vege 
table  growths,  etc.' ;  to  till,  cultivate.     Now /<?£/. 
or  arch.     Also,  in  recent  use,  to  work  (a  mine}. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  503  To  labor  vyne  watz  dere  f>e 
date,  c  1470  HENRY  U'ulLtce  viii.  1607  The  abill  ground 
gert  laubour  thryftely.  1481  CAXIOX  Godfrey  viii.  (1803)  29 
They  laboured  no  londe  by  eryng.  1533  LD.  BERNKHS  Froiss. 
I.  clxxxviii.  223  The  landes  were  voyde  and  nat  laboured. 
1549  Contpl.  Scot.  xv.  123  The  grond  that  i  laubyr.  1596  DAL- 
RYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  \\\.  197  Hegaue  her  landes  and 
sleddings,  with  seruandes  to  labour  thame.  x6oa  CAREW 
Cornwall 82 a,  To  labor  the  Lords  vineyard.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  xn.  18  Labouring  the  soile,  and  reaping  plenteous  crop. 
1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5)  s.v.,To  Labour  the  Ground, is  to  manure 
the  Ground  by  removing  the  Earth.  1711  ADDISON  Spect. 
No.  115  f  5  The  Earth  must  be  laboured  before  it  gives  its 
Increase.  179*  A.  YOUNG  Trav.  France  411  The  English 
labourer  ..  hazards  much  when  he  labours  land  for  him 
self.  1814  SCOTT  St.  Rattan's  xxviii,  The  garden  was 
weeded,  and  the  glebe  was  regularly  laboured.  1833  fsee 
LABOURED///.  «.].  1876  MORRIS  Sigurd  \\,  140  Fair  then 
was  the  son  of  Sigmund  as  he  toiled  and  laboured  the 
ground.  1897  ti'fsttu.  Gaz.  3  Sept.  2/1  A  claim  must  be 
properly  laboured  by  the  owner  or  by  someone  paid  by  him. 

2.  gen.  To  spend  labour  upon ;  to  work  upon  ; 
to  produce  or  execute  with  labour.     (Also  with 
cogn.  obj.)  Obs.  or  arch. 

c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  \\,  Ix.  (1869)  99  Litel  rouht 
hire  of  spinnynge,  or  to  laboure  oober  labour.  1432-50  tr. 
Higdcn  (Rolls)  I.  67  In  eny  other  welle  whiche  hathe  be 
laborede  by  diuerse  kynges  of  Egipte.  c  1440  Jacob's  Well 

4  Now  haue  I  ymagyd  and  cast  all  myn  hool  werk  of  \ns 
welle;  which  I  schal  laboure  to  ^ou  Ixxxix.  dayes  and  v., 
ere   it    be  performyd.      15*3  in   lo/A  J\e/>.   Hist.  MSS. 
Comnt.  App.  v.  328  All  manere  goods  and  marchandis  _as 
shalbe  labored,  tracted,  and  adventured  by  ony  of  the  in- 
habitants  of  thiscitie.    15..  WITHALS  Diet.  (1568)  n/i  Claye 
labored  to  make  pottes.    1599  Broughton"s  Lett.  vii.  24  With 
this  Rabbinicall  rubbish  . .  haue  you  laboured  a  loniie  and 
sandie  building.  1611  BIBLE  Transl.  Pref.  i  Whether  it  be  by 
deuising    any  thing   our    selues,   or    reuising    that    which 
hath  bene   laboured  by  others.     1613  WHITBOURNE  New 
foundland  82   The   other  are   to   labour  the   fish  at  land, 

(of  which  sixteene)  seuen  are  to  be  skilfull  headders, 
and  -splitters  of  fish.  1697  DRYDEN  Wrp.  Georg.  iv.  82 
They  ..  labour  Honey  to  sustain  their  Lives.  —  sEneid 
vi.  859  Anvils,  labour'd  by  the  Cyclops  Hands.  17*5  POPE 
Odyss.  viii.  317  A  wondrous  net  he  labours.  1830  TENNYSON 
Poems  in  Love  laboured  honey  busily.  I  was  the  hive  and 
Love  the  bee.  1831  STANDISH  Maidofjaen  8  The  diamond 
labour'd  from  the  mine. 

t  b.    To  labour  one's  needs :  to  work  for  one  s 
livelihood.  Obs. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  6688  A  man  . .  That  . .  wol  but  only 
bidde  his  bedis,  And  never  with  honde  laboure  his  nedis. 

1 3.  To  use  labour  upon  in  rubbing,  pounding, 
or  the  like  ;  hence,  to  rub,  pound,  beat,  etc.  (Cf. 
work  vb.1)  Obs. 

1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  a  v  b,  Take  y*  white  of  an  egge,  & 
labur  thessame  in  a  sponge.  1544  PHAER  Regitn*  U*j6o) 

5  iij  b,  Laboure  the  sope  and  the  rose  water  wel  together. 
Ibid.  S  vi  b,  Red  coral,  .hanged  about  the  neck,  wherupon 
the  childe  should  oftentymes  labour  his  gummes.    1569 
R.   ANDROSE   tr,   Alexis"  Seer.    iv.    HI.  *5    Boyle  them, 


LABOUR. 


6 


LABOURAGE 


laboring  them  with  the  spatter.  1607  MARKHAM  Ctiral.  n. 
(1617)  79  As  he  trotteth,  labour  his  contrarie  side  with  the 
calfe  of  your  leg.  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  (1840)  III.  486 
Take  to  every  six  gallons  of  water  one  gallon  of  the  finest 
honey,  and  put  into  the  boom,  and  labour  it  together  half 
an  hour. 

4.  To  belabour,  ply  with  blows.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 
1594  CARKW  Huarfs  Exam.    Wits  xiii.  1.1596)  211  The 

Asse..if  he  be  laboured  with  a  cudgell,  he  setteth  not  by  it. 
1645  SLINGSBY  Diary  (1836)  177  Ourhorsedid  so  fast  labour 
y"  w">  their  longe  tucks  y'  they  could  not  endure  it.  1697 
DRYDEN  Virg.  Gcorg.  \\\.  639  Take  a  Plant  of  stubborn 
Oak  ;  And  labour  him  with  many  a  sturdy  Stroak. 

mod.  Sc.  He  took  a  stick  an'  laubor'd  [or  labber'dj  the  beast 
terrible  wi'd. 

5.  To  work  at  or  treat  laboriously  ;  to  take  great 
pains  with  (a  matter) ;  to  work  out  in  detail,  to 
elaborate.     Now  almost  exclusively  in  to  labour  a 
point)  a  question^  and  similar  expressions. 

i  1449  PF.COCK  Kefir,  i.  xvi.  91  So  preciose  and  vnlacke- 
able  occupacion  to  be  had  and  laborid  among  hem.  1548 
UDALI,  Erasmus  Par.  Pref.  13  b,  Verai  fewe  studentes  dooe 
vse  to  reade  and  laboure  any  one  autour  in  any  one  particuler 
facultee  or  disciplyne.  1605  BACON  Adv.  Ltarn.  \\.  xxiii.  §  5. 
220  Science  of  government,  which  we  see  is  laboured  and  in 
some  part  reduced,  a  1619  FOTHERBY  Atheomastix  n.  xi. 
§  4  (1622)317  Which  point,  hee.. hath  laboured  exactly,  with 
much  finenesse  and  subtility.  1691  T.  H[ALK]  Ace.  New  In* 
z'f«S.p.lii,The  Invention  of  the  New-River-Water  was  much 
labour'd.  1750  JOHNSON  K ambler  No.  92  f  12  These  lines, 
laboured  with  great  attention,  c  1750  SHKNSTONE  Solicitude 
29  How  the  nightingales  labour  the  strain.  i784Co\vpER  Task 
m.  787  Th'accomplished  plan  That  he  has  touch'd,  retouch'd, 
many  a  long  day  Labor'd,  and  many  a  night  pursued  in 
dreams.  1797  BURKE  Regie.  Peace  iv.  Wks.  1842  II.  357 
Though  he  labours  this  point,  yet  he  confesses  a  fact  .. 
which  renders  all  his  labours  utterly  fruitless.  1846  ELLIS 
Elgin.  Marbles  II.  225  In  a  single  figure,  parts  are  often 
highly  laboured.  1863  C.  CLARKE  Shakesp.  Char.  x.  254 
The  reason  why  the  poet  has  so  laboured  the  character  of 
his  hero.  1891  A.  J.  BALFOUR  Sp.in  Standard  n  Apr.  3/5, 
I  do  not  desire  on  the  present  occasion  to  labour  this  pro 
position. 

fb.  =  ELABORATE  v.  2.  Obs. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  373  In  the  cauity  of  this 
ventricle  the  vitall  spirits  are  laboured.  1668  CULPEPPKR  & 
COLE  Bartliol.  Anat.  \\.  vi.  96  The  Heart  ,.  is  the  fountain 
of  Life  and  labors  the  vital  Spirits. 

6.  To  endeavour  to  bring  about  (a  state  of  things) ; 
to  work  for  or  with  a  view  to  (a  result) ;  to  work 
hard  for  (a  cause  or  the  like).  (Cf.  1 2.1  Obs.  or  arch. 

In  early  legal  use  often  associated  with  sue. 
1439  E.F..  Wills  .1882)  118  The  mater  .so  to  be  laboryd 
and  sewyd  that  he  be  constrayned  ther  to  do  hit.  1463 
in  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  40  If  ony  wil  laboure  the  contrarye. 
1484  Certificate  in  Snrtees  Misc.  (1890)  42  pe  foresaid 
forged  and  untrue  testimonyall,  shewed  \lread  sewed)  Jt 
lalrord  by  be  said  Richard  Davis.  1523  in  \Qth  Rep.  Hist. 
MSS.  Cotnw.  App.  v.  328  If  ony  such  parson  ..  shall 
sue  or  laboure  ony  such  writte.  1611  B.  Jqssos  Catiline 
ill.  i,  Two  things  I  must  labour,  That  neither  they  up 
braid,  nor  you  repent  you.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage^ 
Descr.  India.  (1864'  28  The  Mother  of  Echebar  . .  laboured 
a  peace,  but  not  preuailing,  fell  slcke.  1639  FULLER  Holy 
War  iv.  xviii.  (1647!  199  [She]  laboured  his  cause  day  and 
night,  a  1661  —  Worthies  (1840)  III.  2  When  Shat-over 
woods  . .  were  likely  to  be  cut  down,  the  university  by  letters 
labored  tbeir  preservation.  1678  DRYDEN  Kind  Keeper  n.  i. 
Dram.  Wks.  1725  IV.  303  Is  this  a  Song  to  be  sung  at  such 
a  time  when  I  am  labouring  your  Reconcilement?  1741 
YouNG-AV.  Th.  52  And  labour  that  first  palm  of  noble  minds, 
A  manly  scorn  of  terror  from  the  tomb.  1793  BU'RKE  Observ. 
Cond.  Min-ority  Wks.  1842  I.  612  How  much  I  wished  for, 
and  how  earnestly  I  laboured,  that  re-union.  1817  JAS.  MILL 
Brit.  India  I.  in.  iv.  621  In  labouring  the  ruin  of  Nujeeb 
ad  Dowlah. 

f7.  To  endeavour  to  influence  or  persuade  ;  to 
urge  or  entreat.  (Cf.  13.)  Obs. 

1461  Paston  Lett.  No.  404  II.  31  Tudynham,  Stapylton, 
and  Heydon,  with  theyr  affenyte  labur  the  Kyng  and  Lords 
unto  my  hurt.  1556  J.  HEYWOOD  Spider  fy  F.  Iv.  title,  The 
butterflie  . .  fleeth  into  the  tree :  laboring  the  flies  to  haue 
the  ant  heerd  speake  ere  he  die.  1577-87  HoLiNSHEDCAw/i. 
III.  1225/2  He  was  laboured  and  solicited  dailie  by  wise 
and  learned  fathers,  to  recant  his  diuelish  &  erronious 
opinions.  1598  SPENSER  in  Wks.  (ed.  Grasart)  I.  539  The 
landlords.,  began,  .to  labour  the  Erie  of  Tireone  vnto  theire 
parte.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  604  Hee  began 
cunningly  to  labour  divers  of  the  noblemen  one  by  one. 
1622  BACON  Hen.  VII  no  Yet  would  not  the  French  King 
deliver  him  up  to  King  Henry_(as  hee  was  laboured  to  doe'. 
1633  CAMPION  Hist.  Irel.  11.  iii.  75  [He]  laboured  the  King 
.  .earnestly  for  their  pardons  and  obtained  it. 
fb.  To  advocate  strenuously,  urge  (a  matter). 
1477  Paston,  Lett.  No.  785  III.  172  That  ye  schuld  labur 
the  mater  to  my  maister.  1616  F.  COTTINGTON  in  Bucclcttch 
AfSS.  (Hist.  &ISS.  Comm.)  I.  183  Much  it  is  laboured  there 
that  he  should  come  as  ordinary,  and  not  for  a  small  time, 
t  8.  (with  comply  To  bring  into  a  specified  con 
dition  or  position  by  strenuous  exertion.  Obs. 

<:  1485  Digby  Myst.  in.  1823  per  is  a  woman  . .  bat  hether 
hath  laberyd  me  owt  of  mercyll.  1550  CROWLEY  Way  to 
Wealth  171  Loke  ifthou  haue  not  laboured  him  oute  of  his 
house  or  ground.  1602  MARSTON  Antonio s  Rev.  v.  iii. 
Wks.  1856  I.  134,  I  have  beene  labouring  generall  favour 
finne.  1611  Second  Maidens  Trag.  v.  ii.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley 
X.  465  Our  arms  and  lips  Shall  labour  life  into  her.  Wake, 
sweet  mistress  !  1615  T.  ADAMS  Spirit.  Navigator  34 
Whiles  he  labours  them  to  Hell,  winde  and  Tide  are  on  his 
side,  rtifil?  P.  BAYNE  Epkes.  (1658)  17  Men  must  labour 
their  hearts  to  a  sense  of  the  worth  of  the  benefits.  1633 
EARL  MANCH.  Al  Afondo  (1636)  16  To  labour  the  eye  to 
see  darknesse.  1655  MOUFET  &  BENNET  Health's  Intj>r<n<. 
(1746)  151  Drink. .a  good  Draught  of  your  strongest  Beer., 
and  then  labour  it  out,  as  Plowmen  do.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg. 
Gtflrg-.  in.  65  Sisyphus  that  labours  up  the  Hill  The  rowling 
Rock  in  vain. 


f9.  To  impose  labour  upon;  to  work  (an  animal); 
to  use  (the  body  or  its  parts,  occas.  the  mind)  in 
some  work.  Obs. 

1470-85  MALORY  A  rthnr  xvm.  xvii,  The  hors  was  passynge 

lusty  and  fresshe  by  cause  he  was  not  laboured  a  moneth 

afore,   c  1500  Yng.  Children's  Bk.  in  Babees  Bk.  (1868 ,)  19  A 

byrde  hath  wenges  forto  fle,  So  man  hath  Armes  laboryd  to 

be.    1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  303  b,  Thou  were  so 

!     ferre  ouer  laboured  &  faynt  for  payne.     1535  COVERDALE 

'    Dent.  xxi.  3  A  yonge  cowe  which  hath  not  bene  laboured, 

I    ner  hath  drawen  in  the  yocke.     1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  \. 

,    (Arb.)  46  A  pasty  me.,  where  euery  pane  of  the  bodye  must 

be  laboured.     1638   Tarlton's  Test.  Cjb,  My  fore-horse  .. 

being  let  bloud  and  drencht  yesterday,  I  durst  not  labour 

him.    1671  MILTON  Samson  1298  This  Idols  day ..  Labouring 

thy  mind  More  then  the  working  day  thy  hands. 

f  b.  To  cause  to  undergo  fatigue.   Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Shipmaris  T.  1298,  I  trowe..  that  our  gode 

man  Hath  yow  laboured  sith  the  night  bigan.   c  1400  Destr. 

Troy  13490  A  tempest  hym  toke  . .  f>at  myche  laburt  the  lede 

er  he  lond  caght.     1496  Bk.  St.  Albany,  Fishing  (\%\o)  h  v, 

Yf  it  fortune  you  to  smyte  a  grete  fysshe  wyth  a  smalle 

harnays :  thenne  ye  must  lede  hym  in  the  water  and  labour 

him  there  tyll  he  be  drownyd  and  ouercome.    1632  J.  FEATLY 

i    Hon.  Chast.  25,  I  will  not  labour  your  eares  with  the  many 

I    and  vulgar  arguments  to  prove  a  God. 

f  10.   To  burden,  overwhelm,  oppress,  distress. 
1450-1530  Myrr.  Onr  Ladye  240  The  drede  of  god,  by 
whiche  she  was  ful  sore  laboured  &  troubeled.     1483  Monk 
of  Eve  sham  (Arb.)  19  Sore  labouryd  with  gret  febulnes  and 
;     wekenes.     1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xviii.  (1632)  908 
Nature  being  sore  laboured,  sore  wearied  and  weakned. 
H.  Intransitive  senses. 

11.  To  use  labour,  to  exert  one's  powers  of  body 
or  mind  ;  in  early  use  chiefly  said  of  physical  work, 

'    esp.  performed  with  the  object  of  gaining  a  liveli 
hood  ;  to  exert  oneself,  toil ;  to  work,  esp.  to  work 
l    hard  or  against  difficulties. 

1362  LANCL.  P.  PI.  A.  vn.  26,  I  wol  helpe  bee  to  labore 

•     whil  my  lyf  lasti|>.     Ibid.  117  We  haue  no  lymes  to  labore 

[C.  ix.  135  laborie]  with.  Ibid.  259  pat  Fisyk  schal.  .beo  fayn 

I     . .  his  fisyk  to  lete,  And  leorne  to  labre  wibe  lond  leste  lyflode 

I     faile.    Ibid.  B.  xv.  182  panne  wil  he  some  tyme  Labory  in  a 

lauendrye.    c  1386  CHAUCKR  Alerch.  T.  387  He.  .preyde  hem 

to  labouren  in  this  nede,  And  shapen  that  he  faille  nat  to 

spede.     1399  LANGL.  Rick.  Rcdeles  in.  267  Not.  .to  laboure 

on   be  lawe  as  lewde  men  on  plowes.      (-1400  MAUNDEV. 

(1839)  vi.   64  Thei   tylen    not   the   Lond,   ne   thei   laboure 

nought*,      c  1400  Destr.  Troy  5862  He  ,.  Hade  laburt  so 

longe,  hym  list  forto  rest.     1:1460  FORTESCUE  Abs.  fy  Lim. 

,    Aton.  xiv.  (1825)  142  This  serche.  .bath  be  a  digression  ffrorn. 

the  mater  in  wich  we  labour.     1542  BRINKLOW  Compt.  xvi. 

i    (1874}  40  He  that  laboryth  not,  lethimnoteate.     1611  BIBLE 

i    Isa.  xlix.  4,   I   have   laboured   in  vain,   I   have   spent   my 

I    strength  for  nought.     1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  n.  xxx.  181  It 

:     is  not  enough,  for  a  man  to  labour  for  the  maintenance  of  his 

life.     1698  FRYER  East  India  fy  P.  in  Who  Run  . .  or  else 

Dance  so  many  hours  to  a  Tune,  .when  they  labour  as  much 

1     as  a  Lanca?-hire  man  does  at  Roger  of  Cover! y.    1770  LANG- 

'     HORNK  Plutarch  (1879'  1. 239  Those  who  laboured  at  the  oars. 

1895  ttookman  Oct.  16/2  [He]  labours  hard  over  his  proofs 

of  the  book. 

indirect  pass.  1715  DE  FOE  Fani.  Instruct,  i.  i.  (1841) 
;  I.  22  You  must  be  instructed  and  laboured  with  to  be  a 
i  good  child. 

fb.  refl.  in  snme  sense.   Obs. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  iv.  981  (1009),  I  mene  as  though 
I  laboured  me  in  this,  To  enqueren  which  thing  cause  of 
which  thing  be.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  C  viij  b/i  Grete  in 
contemplacion  of  heuenly  thynges  and  a  tylyar  in  labour- 
yng  hymself.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  171  b,  The 
more  y"  enforces!  &  labourest  thy  selfe  in  y*  begynnynge. 

12.  To  exert  oneself,  strive  (for  some  end);  to 
endeavour   strenuously    (to    accomplish  *r   bring 
about  something). 

1398  TRF.VISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvm.  Ixxxvii.  (1495)  836 
They.. labouren  to  helpe  eche  other  wyth  all  theyr  myghte. 
c  1430  LYDC.  Assembly  of  Gods  847  Laboryng  the  Seruyce  of 
God  to  Multyply.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxi.  10  Is  nane 
of  ws  ..  Bot  laubouris  ay  for  vthiris  distmctioun.  1526 
Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  2  b,  They  laboured,  .to  knowe 
the  natures  of  thynges  in  this  worlde.  1535  COVERDALK 
Ps.  cxx.  7,  I  laboured  for  peace.  —  2  Alacc.  iv.  7  lason 
the  brother  of  Onias  laboured  to  be  hye  prest.  1604 
K.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  in.  iv.  131  They 
which  saile  from  West  to  East,  labour  alwaies  to  be 
out  of  the  burning  Zone.  i6iz  BIBLE  Isa.  xxii.  4,  I  will 
weepe  bitterly,  labour  not  to  comfort  me.  1613  SHAKS. 
Hen.  VIII)  111.11.191  For  your  highness'  good  I  ever  labour'd 
More  than  mine  own.  1682  DRYDEN  Mac  Flecknoe  157 
When  false  flowers  of  rhetoric  thou  would'st  cull,  Trust 
nature,  do  not  labour  to  be  dull.  1711  STEELE  Spect.  No.  95 
f  4  True  Affliction  labours  to  be  invisible.  1766  GOLDSM. 
I'ic.  If.  xxv,  I  laboured  to  become  cheerful.  1796  JANE 
AUSTEN  Pride  <y  Pref.  vii,  Most  earnestly  did  she  labour  to 
prove  the  probability  of  error,  a  1862  BUCKLE  Civiliz.  (18731 
III.  v.  387  Water  is  constantly  labouring  to  reduce  all  the 
inequalities  of  the  earth  to  a  single  level.  1874  GREEN  Short 
Hist.  vii.  §3  (18821371  Parker  was  labouring  for  a  unformity 
of  faith  and  worship  amongst  the  clergy. 

f!3.  To  exert  one's  influence  in  urging  a  suit  or 
to  obtain  something  desired.  Const,  to  (a  person). 

?i475  Plumpton  Corr.  31,  I  have  receaved  from  you 
diverse  letters  ..  that  I  shold  labour  to  Sir  John  Pilkinton, 
to  labor  to  my  lord  of  Glocester  or  to  the  king.  Ibid.  51 
This  day  com  Wylliam  Plompton  to  labor  for  Haveray 
Parke.  1533  MORE  Afot.  viii.  Wks.  860/2  If  I  desired  a 
manne  to  geue  me  a  thynge,  and  laboured  muche  to  hym 
therefore,  c  1555  HARPSKIELD  Divorce  Hen,  I'll!  (Camden) 
236  He  laboured  to  the  Pope  to  have  a  dispensation.  1577- 
87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  I.  188/1  His  coosen.  .who  was  about 
to  labour  to  the  king  for  his  pardon. 

14.  To  move  or  travel,  esp.  with  implication  of 
painful  exertion  or  impeded  progress,   lit. 
Now  rare. 


_»  Alexander  4814  pai  labourde  vp  a-gayn  be  lift 
an  elleuen  dais,  c  1450  LONELICH  Grail  x\\\.  82  Nasciens 
that  In  the  se  was  Abrod,  Vpp  and  down  labowred.  1523 
LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  xxiv.  34  The  kynge  ..  retourned 
agayne  into  Englande,  and  laboured  so  longe  that  he  came 
to  Wyndesor.  1530  PALSGR.  600/2  This  horse  is  nat  very 
fayre,  but  he  laboureth  well  on  the  waye,. ./'/  chentinebien. 
1611  BIBLE  Josh.  vii.  3  Let  about  two  or  three  thousand 
men  goe  vp,.  .and  make  not  all  the  people  to  labour  thither. 
1715-20  POPE///WXII.  458  He  poised,  and  swung  it  round  ; 
then,  toss'd  on  high,  It  flew  with  force  and  labour'd  up  the 
sky.  1877  L.  MORRIS  Epic  of  Hades  i.  3  The  stream  Which 
laboured  in  the  distance  to  the  sea. 

b.  quasi-trans.  To  labour  ones  -way.  to  pursue 
it  laboriously. 

1856  KANE  A  ret.  Expl.  II.  xxiii.  231  Laboring  our  way  with 
great  difficulty  upon  the  ice-belt. 

f  c.  To  make  little  progress,  suffer  impediments. 

1736  CHANDLER  Hist.  Persec.  360  The  job  was  labouring  for 
three  years  space.  1765!'.  HUTCHINSON  Hist.  Mass.  I.  iii.  360 
A  petition  of  Capt.  Hutchinson  and  others  labored,  although 
their  title  was  originally  derived  from  the  Indian  sachems  and 
proprietors,  and  the  lands  had  been  long  possessed. 

15.  To  be  burdened,  troubled,  or  distressed,  as 
by  disease,  want,  etc. ;  to  be  trammelled  by  or 
suffer  from  some  disadvantage  or  defect.  Const. 
•muter  (also  "^of,  ivitk,  ont  trt). 

1470  HENRY  Wallace  vii.  345  Lawberand  [r.  r.  lau- 
bourit]  in  mynd  thai  had  beyne  all  that  day.  1578 
BANISTER  Hist.  Alan  \,  16  No  maruaile..if  the  eye  in 
dolour  labouryng,  this  Muscle  sometyme  be  affected  also. 
1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  106  Whereby  vnprofiiable  marishes 
were  drained  ..  and  such  places  reheued  as  laboured  with 
the  penury  of  waters.  1641  MILTON  Reform,  n.  (1851) 
69  This  our  shaken  Monarchy,  that  now  lies  labouring 
under  her  throwes.  1644  BULWER  Chiron,  15  Speech  labours 
of  a  blinde  crampe,  when  it  is  too  concise,  confused  or 
obscure.  1662  H.  MORE  Phiios.  Writings  \*t*&,  general  xi, 
Men  of  very  excellent  spirits  may  labour  with  prejudice 
against  so  worthy  an  Authour.  a  1677  BARROW  Euclid  11714) 
Pref.  3  Seems  ..  to  labour  under  a  double  Defect.  1697 
DRYDEN  l-'irg-.  Georg.  HI.  746  The  wheasing  Swine  With 
Coughs  is  choak'd,  and  labours  from  the  Chine.  1709 
BERKELEY  Ess.  Vision  §  83  The  visive  faculty  ..  may  be 
found  to  labour  of  two  defects.  1712  ADDISON  Spect.  No. 
267  F  3  Aristotle  himself  allows,  that  Homer  has  nothing  to 
boast  of  as  to  the  Unity  of  his  Fable.  .Some  have  been  of 
opinion,  that  the  ^Eneid  also  labours  in  this  Particular.  1769 
WARBURTON  Lett.  (1809)  434,  I  was  then  labouring  on  my 
old  rheumatic  disorder.  I  have  not  yet  got  rid  of  it.  1784 
tr.  Beckford's  Vatkek  (1868)  113  From  lime  to  time  he 
laboured  with  profound  sighs.  1839  in  Spirit  Metrop. 
Conserv.  Press  1,1840'!  I.  273  Some  timid  conservatives., 
labour  in  the  same  mistake.  1857  KINGSLEY  Two  Y.  Ago 
(1877)  416  You  are  labouring  under  an  entire  misappre 
hension.  1862  SIR  B.  BRODIE  Psychol.Inq.  II.  iv.  no  If  he 
laboured  under  a  perpetual  toothache. 

f!6.  Of  women:  To  suffer  the  pains  of  child 
birth  ;  to  travail.  Also  fig.  Obs. 

1454  Paston  Lett.  1. 274  Aftir  she  was  arestid  she  laboured 
of  hir  child,  that  she  is  with  all.  1527  ANDREW  Brnnywyke's 
Distyll.  Waters  K  iv,  Yf  a  woman  dronke  it,  the  chylde 
sholde  dye,  and  she  sholde  laboure  before  her  ryght  tyme. 
1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer^  Litany,  All  women  labour 
yng  of  chylde.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  521  When  great 
things  labouring  perish  in  their  birth.  1604  —  Oth,  n.  i. 
128  But  my  Muse  labours,  and  thus  she  is  deliuer'd.  1653 
Parish.  Reg:  Finghall,  Yks.  (MS.),  Baptised  Elizabeth  the 
daughter  of  John  Parke  of  Wensley,  whose  wife  laboured  at 
Burton  in  her  journey  homeward.  1711  POPE  Temple  of 
Fame  212  Here,  like  some  furious  prophet,  Pindar  rode, 
And  seerrTd  to  labour  with  th'  inspiring  God. 

17.  Of  a  ship  :  To  roll  or  pitch  heavily  at  sea. 

1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  ix.  40  We  say  a  ship 
doth  Labour  much  when  she  doth  rowle  much  any  way. 
1748  Ansons  I'oy.  i.  vi.  104  The  ship  laboured  very  much 
in  a  hollow  sen.  1819  BYRON  Juan  \\.  xli,  The  ship  labour'd 
so,  they  scarce  could  hope  To  weather  out  much  longer. 
1840  R.  H.  DANA  Bef.  Mast  xxv.  82  The  ship  was  labour 
ing  hard  under  her  top-gallant  sails. 

Labour- :  see  LABOR-. 

La-bourable,  a.  Obs.  fa.  F.  labourable 
(1409  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  arable,  f.  labourer  to  LA- 
HOUR.]  Capable  of  being  laboured  or  worked. 

1481  CAXTON  Godfrey  Ixvii.  (1893)  na  A  londe  . .  ful  of. . 
good  feldes  labourable.  1545  in  Archiv  Stud.  neu.  Spr. 
XCIX.  23,  I  am  Sonday  moste  honorable:  That  day  all 
thynges  laborable  Ought  for  to  rest.  1611  COTGR.,  Labour- 
al>l?t  labourable,  workable,  fit  to  be  wrought  on  ;  also, 
nauigable.  1693  EVELYN  De  la  Quint.  Compl.  Card.  I.  21 
Three  Foot  of  good  Mould,  very  soft  or  labourable  on  the 
Top.  1738  WARBURTON  Div.  Leg.  II.  274  To  drain  the 
swampy  Marshes  of  this  vast  extended  Level :  and  to  render 
the  whole  Labourable. 

Labourage  'labored 5).  Also  5  labourraga, 
9  laborage.  fa.  F.  labourage  (i  2-1 3th  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  f.  labourer  to  LABOUR.  In  sense  3,  f. 
LABOUR  sb.  -4-  -AGE.] 

fl.  Ploughing;  concr.  plonghed  or  cultivated 
land.  Obs. 

1475  Bk.  Noblesse  65  Labouragis  and  approwementis  of 
londes  and  pastures.  Ibid.  70  In  tilieng,  ering,  and  labour- 
age  of  his  londis  to  bere  corne  and  fruit.  1502  Ord.  Crysten 
A/?n  (W.  de  W.  1506}  iv.  xxi.  286  Whiche  by  huntynges 
endomageth  gretely  comes,  grasse,  or  other  labourages. 

t  2.   Labouring,  labour,  work. 


T  ^.   i^auounng,  lauuuj,  wui*.   v/fj. 

1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  /Esop  \\,  x.  (1889)  205  They 
returned  to  theyr  labourrage.  1660  HKXHAM  Dtttck  Dtct.t 
A  rbeydinge,  labourage,  labouring,  or  taking  paines. 


LABOURED. 

Laboured,  labored  (l^-baid^  ppl  a.  [f. 
LABOUR  v.  +  -ED  i.J 

1.  f  Cultivated,  tilled,  ploughed  (06s.)]  also,  of 
a  mine,  worked. 

1570  SPENSER  Sht-ph.  Cal.  Oct.  58  Whereon  he  earst  had 
taught  his  flocks  to  feede,  And  laboured  lands  to  yield  the 
timely  eare.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  \\.  414  Root  up 
wild  Olives  from  thy  labour'd  Lands.  1833  TENNYSON 
QLnone  113  Or  laboured  mine  undrainable  of  ore. 

1 2.  Employed  in  labour ;  hard  worked ;  op 
pressed  with  labour  or  toil.  06s. 

1595  SHAKS.  John  n.  i.  232  Your  King,  whose  labour'd 
spirits  Fore-wearied  in  this  action  of  swift  speede.  1634 
MILTON  Comtts  291  What  time  the  labour'd  Oxe  In  his 
loose  traces  from  the  furrow  came.  1682  DRYDEN  Dk. 
Guise  i.  i,  Turn'd  out,  like  labour'd  Oxen,  after  Harvest, 
t  b.  Worn  with  use.  06s. 

1535  COVERDALE  i  Sam.  xiii.  21  The  edges  of  the  plow- 
shares,  and  mattockes,  &  forckes,  and  axes  were  laboured, 
and  the  poyntes  blont. 

3.  Wrought,  produced,  or  accomplished  with 
labour ;  highly  elaborated  ;  hence  in  depreciatory 
sense,  performed  or  accomplished  only  by  the  ex 
penditure  of  excessive  toil  or  tedious  elaboration, 
and  consequently  showing  indications  of  heaviness 
or  want  of  spontaneity.  Also,  of  physical  action  : 
Heavy,  performed  with  great  effort. 

1608  SHAKS.  Per.  n.  iii.  17  In  framing  an  Artist,  art  hath 
thus  decreed,  To  make  some  good,  but  others  to  exceed,  And 
you  are  her  labourd  scholler.  a  1658  CLEVELAND  Elegy  /»*. 
Jonson  65  The  marbled  Glory  of  thy  labour'd  Rhyme. 


1756  BURKE  Subl.  fy  B.  v.  v,  There  is  not  perhaps  in  the 
whole  Eneid  a  more  grand  and  laboured  passage  than  the 
description  of  Vulcan's  cavern  in  Etna.  i8a6  J.  FOSTER  in 
Life  fy  Corr.  (1846)  II.  84  Other  writing  of  a  laboured  and 
tedious  kind.  1856  OLMSTED  Slave  States  215  A  labored 
investigation  of  evidence.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  15 
The  dialogue  is  generally  weak  and  laboured.  1897  MARY 
KINGSLEY  W.  Africa-  156  The  laboured  beat  of  the  engines. 
1898  G.  MEREDITH  Odes  Fr.  Hist.  72  Laboured  mounds,  that 
a  foot  or  a  wanton  stick  may  subvert. 

Labourer,  laborer  (l^-barei).  [f.  LABOUR 
v.  +  -ER  l.]  One  who  labours. 

1.  One  who  performs  physical  labour  as  a  service 
or  for  a  livelihood ;  spec,  one  who  does  work  requir 
ing  chiefly  bodily  strength  or  aptitude  and  little  skill 
or  training,  as  distinguished,  e.g.,  from  an  artisan 
(often  with  defining  word  prefixed,  as  agricultural^ 
bricklayer's,  dock,farm,  mason's  labourer,  etc.). 

Statute  of  Labourers  :  the  mod.  designation  of  the  statute 
De  Servientibus  (23  Edw.  Ill),  regulating  the  rate  of  wages. 

c  1325  Poem  temp.  Ediv.  II  (Percy)  Ixv,  A  wreched 
laborer  That  lyveth  by  hys  bond.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  III. 
6  It  maketh  me  drawe  out  of  the  way  In  solein  place  by  my 
selve,  As  doth  a  laborer  to  delve.  1442-3  Durham 
Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  275  Will'o  Harpur  laborere  laboranti 
infra  Infirmariam,  7$.  id.  1470-^85  MALORY  Arthur  in,  xi. 
113  As  Kynge  Pellinore  rode  in  that  valey  he  met  with 
a  poure  man  a  labourer.  1513  DOUGLAS  JsntU  iv.  xi.  91 
With  fire  and  swerd  to  persew  and  doun  thring  The 
laboraris  [L.  colonos]  descend  from  Dardanus.  1543  ir. 
Act  23  Ediv.  If  I  heading,  Here  begynnethe  the  Statute 
of  Labourers.  1548  Act  2^3  Edw.  VI,  c.  15  §  4  No 
Person  . .  shall  . .  let  or  disturb  any  . .  Brickmaker,  Tile- 
maker,  Plummer  or  Labourer.  1590  GREENE  Neuer  too  late 
(1600)  119  The  labourer  to  the  fields  his  plough-sway nes 
guides.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780)  Fn~4,  Tra- 
•vailleurs,  the  ordinary,  or  labourers,  &c.  employed  to  assist 
in  fitting  out  shipping  for  the  sea.  1799  J,  ROBERTSON 
Agaric.  Perth  342  Common  labourers  earn  between  one 
shilling  and  one  shilling  and  three  pence  a-day.  1847  JAMES 
Convict  xx,  I  am  a  labourer  by  trade.  1878  JEVONS  Primer 
Pol.  Econ.  71  Bricklayers'  labourers  refuse  . .  to  raise  bricks 
to  the  upper  parts  of  a  building  by  a  rope  and  winch.  1891 
Daily  News  i  Sept.  3/1  An  intelligent  villager — not  a 
labourer,  but  a  man  of  the  working-class, 
fb.  Mil. 

1548  HALL  CArow.,  Hen.  V  $6bt  The  pyoners  cast  trenches 
and  the  laborers  brought  tyraber.  Ibid.y  Hen.  VIII  114 
Of  bill  men  five.  M.of  pioners  and  laborers  .ii.  M.  .vi.  C. 

C.  Labonrer-in-trust :  one  of  a  number  of  offi 
cers  (ranking  next  below  the  *  clerks  of  works  *) 
who  formed  part  of  the  staff  employed  for  the 
repairs  of  the  royal  palaces.  The  office  ceased  to 
exist  in  1824. 

1853  W.  JERDAN  Autobiog.  IV.  52  He  became  what  is 
called  a  labourer-in-trust  on  the  establishment  which  has 
the  charge  of  the  Royal  palaces.  1884  Trans.  Land.  # 
Middlesex  Archxol.  Soc.  VI.  486  Mr.  Adam  Lee,  the 
Labourer-in -Trust  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

2.  gen.  One  who  does  work  of  any  kind,  a  worker. 
0x420  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  1348  Swych  laborer  be 

kythe  heere  in  J?ys  lyf,  pat  god  bi  soule,  ..  Reioise  may. 
cisn  \st  Eng.  Bk.  Amer.  (Arb.J  33/1  They  be  ..  great 
labourers.  156*  Child  Marriages  (1897)  97  The  said  Ellin 
was  taken  for  an  honest  wenche  and  a  good  laborer.  1607 
TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  55  Which  Kine  are  of  the 
smallest  body,  and  yet  the  greatest  labourers.  1611  BIBLE 
Luke  x.  7  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  1785  PALEY 
Mor.  Philos.^  Wks.-i825  IV.  23  To  the  labourer,  every 
interruption  is  a  refreshment.  1841  TRENCH  Parables  ix. 
(1877)  176  In  the  kingdom  of  heaven  it  is  God  who  seeks 
his  labourers,  and  not  they  who  seek  Him. 

3.  One  of  the  class  among  colonial  insects  that 
performs  the  work  of  the  community ;  a  *  worker '. 

1601  SHAKS.  AlCs  Well  r.  ii.  67  Since  I  nor  wax  nor  honie 
can  bring  home,  I  quickly  were  dissolued  from  my  hiue  To 
giue  some  Labourers  roome.  1781  SMEATHMAN  in  Phil. 
Trans.  LXXI.  145  The  working  insects,  which,  for 


brevity,  I  shall  generally  call  labourers.  1834  McMuRTRir. 
Cttvier"s  Anitn.  Kingd.  430  The  neuters  or  labourers  . .  as 
to  size,  are  intermediate  between  the  males  and  females. 

Hence  t  LaT>ouress,  a  female  labourer. 

1570  in  Gutch  Coll.  Cur.  II.  10  For  Clemen tes  paynes  in 
the  kychen  a  daye,  laberess.  ilnQ Spirit  Publ.  Jrnls.  (1810) 
XIII.  164  Two  other  fellow-labouresses. 

LabourhoodCU'-bojhud).  rare-1.  [See -HOOD.] 
Laborious  condition,  laboviousness. 
1858  BAILEY  Age  21  A  life  of  most  melodious  labourhood. 

Labouring,  laboring  (l^'barirj),  vbl.  sb. 
[f.  LABOUR  v.  +  -ING  1.]  'ihe  action  of  the  vb. 
LABOUR  ;  performance  of  labour  or  work ;  culti 
vation  (of  land) ;  f  travail  of  child-bearing  ;  la 
boured  or  heavy  motion,  etc. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  6593  That  he  ne  shal  . .  With  propre 
hondis  and  body  also,  Gete  his  fode  in  laboryng.  1486 
Na~u.  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  23  Marriners  reteyned  for  the. . 
laboryng  in  castyng  out  of  the  ballast.  1523  LD.  BERNEKS 
Froiss.  I.  cxci.  228  There  was  no  labourynge  of  the  yertb. 
1524  in  loth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  329  The 
..acte..made  against  the  laboring  of  writts.  1596  SHAKS. 

1  Hen.  IV)  ii.  i.  57  Thou  yariest  no  more  from  picking  of 
Purses,  then  giuing  direction,  doth  from  labouring.      1597 
A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau's  I'*r.  Chiritrg.  35  b/2  Some  woemen 
ar  as  yet  not  vsed  unto  the  labouringe  of  childe.    1611  BIHLK 

2  Ulacc.  ii.  31  To  vse  breuitie,  and  auoyde  much  labouring 
of  the    worke.      1619  VISCT.   DONCASTKR   Let.    in  Eng.   fy 
Germ.  (Camden)  134  There  had  becne  some  ..  underhand 
labouring,  .to  promote  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.    1644-5  CHAS.  I 
Let.  Wks.  (1662)  332  There  were  great  labouring*  to  that 
purpose.     1748  Anson's  Voy.  i.  v.  56  To  render  the  ships 
stiffer,    and  . .  prevent    their   labouring    in    hard    gales   of 
wind.     1881  Daily  Tel.  2$  Jan.,  The  heavy  labouring  of  ihe 
brig.     1887  HALL  CAINK  Deemster  xxiv.  158  He  ..  pressed 
one  hand  hard  at  his  breast  to  quiet  the   labouring  of  his 
heart.     1899  Westm.  Gaz.  ii  Apr.  2/1  Doing  a  bit  of  dock- 
side  labouring. 

attrib.  1601  SHAKS.  Jitl,  C.  i.  i.  4  Vpon  a  labouring  day. 
1754  ERSKINE  Princ.  Sc.  Laiv  1 1809)  356  By  labouring  time 
is  understood,  that  time,  in  which  th;it  tenant. .  is  ploughing. 
1856  OLMSTED  Slave  States  55  A  slave  woman  is  commonly 
esteemed  least  for  her  laboring  qualities. 
b.  concr.  A  farm.  Sc. 

1783  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Observ.  Scot.  Dial.  181  A  labouring, 
a  farm.  <?  1814  J.  RAMSAY  Scotl.  <y  Scotsm.  in  *8//i  c. 
(1888)  II.  ix.  180  My  noble  hostess  look  me  then  (1792 <  to 
see  her  labouring  or  farm. 

Labouring,  laboring  ^V-barirj),  ppl.  a.  [f. 
LABOUR  v.  +  -ING  -.] 

1.  That  labours  or  toils ;  esp.  (of  persons'  per 
forming  or  engaged  in  unskilled  labour,  as  in 
labouring  man^  population. 

1398  TREVISA  Barih.  De  P.  R.  ix.  xxiv.  (1495)  361  In  the 
euentyde  labourynge  men  ben  rewarded  and  payed  and 
goo  to  reste.  1504  ATKVNSON  tr.  De  Imitatione  i.  ii.  154 
A  pore  homely  laborynge  man.  1535  COVERDALE  Eccl?s. 
v.  12  A  labouringe  man  slepeth  swetely,  whether  it  be  litle 
or  moch  that  he  eateth.  1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well  xi.  i. 
121  Labouring  Art  can  neuer  ransome  nature  From  her 
inaydible  estate.  1649  BLITHE  Eng.  Iwprov.  //;//»•. 
(1653)  8  Labouring  Countrie  people  for  the  most  part  brew 
their  own  Beer.  1671  MILTON  /*.  R.  \\\.  330  Of  labouring 
Pioners  A  multitude  with  Spades  and  Axes  arm'd.  1697 
DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  808  The  waxen  Work  of  lab'ring 
Bees.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  xii.  526,  I  ..  oar'd  with  lab'ring 
arms  along  the  flood.  1797  BURKE  Reg*  Peace  iii.  (C.  P.  S.J 
219  We  have  heard  many  plans  for  the  relief  of  the 
*  Labouring  Poor'.  1853  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xx.  IV.  421 
Other  writers  did  their  best  to  raise  riots  among  the  labour 
ing  people.  1879  JEFFERIES  Wild  Life  Southern  C.  194 
The  labouring  lads  often  amuse  themselves  searching  for 
these  creatures  [bats]. 

b.  Of  cattle  :  Engaged  in  or  used  for  labour. 

1523  FITZHERB.  Snn>.  xxv.  49  Laborynge  horses  and 
mares.  1715  LEONI  Palladia's  Archit.  (1742)  I.  57  Stables 
for  labouring  Cattle,  such  as  Oxen  and  Horses.  1807 
ROBINSON  Archxol.  Grxca.  in.  xix.  312  The  custom  of 
killing  laboring  oxen. 

1 2.  Of  a  woman  :  Suffering  the  pangs  of  child 
birth,  travailing.  Also  transf.  06s. 

1545  RAYNOLD  Byrth  Mankynde  (71564)  61  The  midwife 
shall  sit  before  the  labouryng  woman,  a  1700  DRYDEN 
(Wore.),  The  laboring  mountain  must  bring  forth  a  mouse. 
a  1704  T.  BROWN  Sat.  Quack  Wks.  1730  I.  64  Cure  hogs  of 
measles,  visit  labouring  swine. 

3.  Striving  or  struggling  against  pressure  or  some 
obstacle ;  that  is  in  trouble  or  distress ;  (of  the 
heart,  etc. )  struggling  under  emotion  or  suppressed 
feeling ;  also  in  physical  sense,  heaving,  palpitat 
ing  ;  (of  a  ship)  rolling  or  pitching  heavily.  (Often 
i  with  more  or  less  direct  reference  to  2.) 

c  14*5  Found.  St.  Bartholomew]*  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  51  [They] 

besowght  the  Apostle  that  with  his  woonnte  pyte  to  [?  read 

he]  wolde  succur  this  laborynge  virgyne.     1586  MARLOWE 

I     Jew  of  Malta  i.  ii,  I'de  passe  away  my  life  in  penitence, . . 

To  make  attonement  for  my  labouring  soule.     1593  SHAKS. 

2  Hen.   VI,   in.  ii.  163   [The  blood]  Being  all  descended 

I    to  the  labouring   heart.     1604  —  Oth.  n.   i.    189   Let   the 

labouring  Barke  climbe  hills  of  Seas  Olympus  high.    1693  in 

Dryden's    Juvenal    (1697)    88    When    Falern   Wines    the 

lab'ring   Lungs   did   fire.      1706   ROWE    Ulyss.    \\.   i,    Her 

labouring  Heart  is  rent  with  Anguish.     1738  GLOVER  Leo- 

nidas  i.  268  Her   lab'ring   bosom  blotted  with   her   tears. 

1814  SCOTT  Lord  of  Isles  v.  xxx,  The  vest  Drawn  tightly 

o'er  his  labouring  breast.      1850  MERIVALE  Rom.  Emp. 

\    (1865)  III.  xxx.  389  The  labouring  vessel  of  the  state  was 

i    guided  into  port  by  his  policy.     1878  WHITE  Life  in  Christ 

j    in.  xvii.  202  The  thought  of  it  weighs  more  and  more 

|    heavily  on  the  labouring  mind. 

t  b.  Of  the  moon :  Eclipsed.     (A  Latinism.) 

1638  WILKINS  Ntw  World  \.  (1684)  9  She  was  able  to 
make  noise  enough  to  deliver  the  labouring  Moon.  1665 
GLANVILL  Scepsis  Set.  xix.  122  Nor  do  the  eager  clamors  of 


LABRADOR, 

1    contending   Disputants  yield  any  more  relief  to  eclipsed 
,    Truth  ;  then  did  the  sounding  Brass  of  old  to  the  labouring 

Moon.    [1667  MILTON  P.  L.  n.  665  While  the  labouring 

Moon  Eclipses  at  thir  charms.] 
4.  Labouring  oar:    the   oar  which   requires  the 

most  labour  to  work  it ;  hence^/?^.  esp.  in  phr.  71? 

/»//,  tugt  ply  the  labouring  oar ;  to  take  a  great  or 

arduous  share  of  the  work. 
1697  DRYDEN  sEneid  v.  157  Three  Trojans  tug  at  ev'ry 

labVing  Oar.  ^ogSTEELE  Tatter  No.  141  FI,  I  shall  still  let 
,  the  labouring  Oar  be  managed  by  my  Correspondents.  1779 
j  HUME  Dial.  cone.  Nat.  Kel.  xi.  iad  fin.)  II.  443  Tug  the 
j  labouring  oar.  1894  W.  I!.  CARPENTER  Son  of  Man  among 
I  Sons  of  Men  iv.  106  They  vainly  ply  the  labouring  oar. 

1900  G.    C.    BRODKICK    Mem.   $    Impressions  386  Having 

found  it  difficult  to  pull  a  labouring  oar  on  the  City  Council, 
\  without  neglecting  other  duties. 

Hence  La'bouringly  adv.,  laboriously. 

i86a   LYTTON   .Strange  Story  II.   276  Reason  is  coming 

back  to  her — slowly,  labouringly. 

Iiabourless,  laborless  (U7i-bailes),  a.    [f. 
LABOUR  sb.  +  -LKSS.]     Without,  devoid  of,  or  un- 
:    accompanied  by  labour;  requiring  no  labour;  doing 
'    no  labour. 

1608  SYLVESTER  Du  B arias  11,  iv.  MI.  Schism  694  There 
'    (labour-less)   mounts   the   victorious   Palm.      1675  HOBBES 
I     Odyss.  (1677)225,  I  doubt  thou  ne'r  wilt  labour  any  more,  But 
rather  feed  thy  carcass  labourless.     1854  Eraser's  Mag.  L. 
1    70  This    labourless   Hercules.     1880  TENNYSON   Voyage  of 
i     Maelditne  viii,  Bread  enough  for  his  need  till  the  labourless 
1    day  dipt  under  the  West.     1888  RHYS  Hibbert  Left.  643  A 
fabled  age  of. .  labourless  plenty  and  social  equality. 
tb.  'Not  requiring  fatiguing  toil.   Obs. 
1630  BKEKEWOOD  Sabaoth  48  In  forbidding  of  worke,  .. 
they  intend  not  your  prei  ise  abstinence  from  any  light  and 
labourlesse    worke.      1631    K.    BYMEI.D  Doctr.    Sal'b.    109 
Such  light  and  labourlesse  woikes  were  no  transgressions. 

Labour  some,  laborsome  (U|fltajs#m),  a. 
[f.  LABOUR  j£.  + -SOME,] 

1 1.  Given  to  labour;  hard-working;    —  LABOR- 
,    IOUH  i.   06s. 

1551  EDW.  VI  Pol.  F.ss.  Lit.  Rem.  (1857)  II.  481  So  ought 
ther  no  part  of  the  commen  wealth  to  be  but  laborsom  in  his 
vocation.  1575-85  Am-.  SANDYS  Scrm.  iii.  46  The  vineyard 
that  shall  fructifie  must  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  skilful  and 
laboursome  husbandman.  1607  MARKHAM  Caral.  i.  (1617) 
79  The  braine  of  a  man  being  a  busie  and  laborsome  work- 
niaister.  1620  —  J-attW.  llnsb.  \\.  xvii.  (1668)  75  Although 
it  [the  ant]  be  but  a  little  crtaiuie,  yet  it  is  .so  laboursome, 
that  [etc.]. 

2.  Requiring,  entailing,  or  accompanied  by  labour; 
=  LABORIOUS  2.     Now  rare  or  dial. 

1577-87   HOLISSHED  Chron.    II.    28/1  The   painefull  dili 
gence,  and  the  labour>ome  Industrie  of  a  famous   lettered 
man  M.  Peter  White.     1594  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  1-r.Acad. 
1     11.  ^3  Those  studies,  which  seeme  laborsome  in  youlhfull 
yeares,  are  made  right  pleasant  rest  vnto  old  age.     1602 
1     SHAKS.  Hum.  I.  it.  59  (Qo.  16041,  Hath  ..  wruung  from  me 
my  slow    leaue,    By   laboursome   petition.       1611    CORY  AT 
Crudities   350  A  way  . .  very  laboursume  and  painfull  to 
trauell.     1656   EARL  MONM.   Advt.  fr.  Parnass.   150  The 
\     laborsom  journey  which    leads    towards   the   obtaining  of 
1     Supreme   Honors  and  Dignities.     1855  ROBINSON   IVhitby 
\     Gloss.  s.v.,  We  have  a  lang  laboursome  hill  to  climrn.     1898 
I     TKASK   Norton-sub-Hamdon  33  Life  was  laboursome,  but 
j    not  without  hope. 

fb.  Of  land:  Difficult  of  cultivation.   06s. 
1604  E.  G{KIMSTONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  iv.   ii.  208 
I    The  like  hath  God  done  for  this  land  so  rough  and  labour- 
!    some,  giving  it  great  riches  in  mines. 

3.  Of  a  ship  :  '  Subject  to  labour  or  to  pitch  and 
roll  violently  in  a  heavy  sea'  (1850  Rudim.  Nav. 
128). 

1691  T.  H[ALE]  Ace.  Aew  Invent.  127  What  makes  a  Ship 
RoH  and  laboursome  in  the  Sea?  1764  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg. 
So  i  Most ..  died  in  the  passage,  it  beng  so  very  long,  and  the 
ship  so  very  laboursome.  1794  Rigging  *t  Seamanship  II. 
336  The  . .  topsail  should  be  the  last  . .  sail  taken  in,  in  a 
laboursome  ship. 

Hence  La-boursomely  adv.,  laboriously ;  La'- 
bonrsomeness,  laboriousness. 

iSS»  EDW.  VI  Jrnl.  Lit.  Rem.  (1857)  II.  420  They  had. . 
passed  many  a  strait  very  painfully  and  laborsomly.  1561 
DAUS  tr.  Bitllingeron  A  fee.  (1573)  68  b, '  And  they  have  no 
rest,  &c.',  signifie  not  any  laboursomnes  or  paynefulnes,  but 
a  continual  holdyng  on  and  tunable  agrement  in  praysing 
God.  1592  R.  D.  Hypnerot.  6  b,  Which  immence  . .  forme 
.  .mounting  up  laboursomly  foote  by  foote,  conteyned  1410 
degrees  or  steppes.  1880  RHODA  BROUGHTON  Second  Tk. 
I.  i.  ix.  152  It  seems  as  if  to  each  breath  a  heavy  stone  were 
tied,  so  laboursomely  does  he  drag  it  up. 

Labrador  (l3e:brad;i'a),  the  name  of  a  large 
peninsula  in  British  North  America,  used  attrib. 
in  the  following  specific  collocations  :  Labrador 
blue,  the  tint  of  blue  reflected  from  labradorite ; 
Labrador  duck,  a  sea-duck  of  the  north-east 
coast  of  North  America,  Camptolsmus  labradorius ; 
•  Labrador  falcon,  a  very  dark  variety  of  gerfalcon 
found  in  Labrador,  Falco  labradorius  ;  Labrador 
feldspar,  spar,  stone  (also  simply  labrador)  = 
LABBADOBITE  ;  Labrador  hornblende  =  ENSTA- 
TITE  (so  called  because  it  comes  from  Labrador 
and  resembles  hornblende) ;  Labrador  tea,  either 
of  the  two  shrubs  of  the  genus  Ledum  (N.O. 
Ericacese)  of  North  America,  viz.  L.  latifolium 
and  L.  palustre,  which  have  evergreen  leathery 
leaves  that  have  been  used  for  tea. 

1881  A.  LESLIE  NordenskiSld 's  I'oy.  Vtga  II.  xi.  55  If.. 
one  walks  along  the  beach  on  the  snow  which  at  ebb  is 
dry . .  there  rises  at  every  step  one  takes  an  exceedingly 
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intense,  beautiful,  bluish-white  flash  of  light,  which  in  the 
spectroscope  gives  a  one-coloured  *labrador-blue  spectrum. 
1884-9  Riverside  Nat,  Hist.  (1888)  IV.  151  The  ^Labrador 
duclc  is  now  extinct,  or  at  least  very  nearly  so.  1794  KIRWAN 
Min,  I.  324  *  Labradore  Felspar  of  Werner.  x8<>7AiKiN  Diet. 
I.  428  Labradore  Felspar  ..  is  smoak-grey.  1794  KIRWAN 
Min,  I.  221  *  Labradore  Hornblende.  1819  BAKEWKU.  Min. 
315  Hypensthene,  Labrador  Hornblende.  1799  W.  TOOKE 
View  of  Russ.  Etftp.  I.  121  If  we  except. .  window-mica,  and 
a  little  Labrador  spar.  1778  WOCLFE  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXIX. 
33  The  *Labradore  stone  is  also  a  Feld  spar.  1794  KIRWAN 
Min.  1.324, 1  conclude  Labradore  to  be  specifically  different 
from  common  felspars.  1834^  ALLAN  Min,  134  A  grey  felspar 
totally  distinct  from  the  species  Labrador.  1784  M.  CUTLER 
in  Life,  Jrnls,  $  Corr.  (1888)  I.  103  Large  beds  of  what  is 
called  the  *Labrador  tea,  of  a  very  aromatic  taste  and  smell. 
1882  Garden  29  Apr.  286/2  Labrador  Tea.. is  really  a  good 
and  distinct  hardy  bush. 

Labradorite  (Isebradfrrait).  Min.  [i*.  prec. 
+  -ITE.  (Named  Labradorstein  by  Werner  in  1780, 
because  it  came  from  Labrador.)]  A  kind  of  feld 
spar,  which  shows  a  brilliant  variety  of  colour  when 
turned  in  the  light. 

1814  ALLAN  Min,  18  Opalescent  [felspar],  Labradore  stone 
..Labradorite.  1850  DAUBENY  Atomic  Theory  xii.  <ed.  2) 
417  Recent  lavas  . .  are  made  up  principally,  of  labradorite, 
a  silicate  with  i  atom  only  of  acid,  and  of  hornblende  or 
augite. 

Hence  Labrador! 'tic  a.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Labral  (V'-bral),  a.  [f.  LABR-UM  +  -AL.]  Per 
taining  to  a  labrum  or  lip-like  part. 

1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  vi.  259  A  suture.. con 
nected  with  the  labral  suture  by  one  or  two  sutures. 

fLabras.  Obs.  rare—1.  Pistol's  blunder  forL. 
labra,  pi.  of  labrum  lip. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  i.  i.  166,  1  combat  challenge  of 
this  Latine  Bilboe  :  word  of  denial  in  thy  labras  there. 

Labratory,  rare  obs.  form  of  LABORATORY. 

II  Labrax  (1^-bneks).  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  Adj3pa£.] 
*  A  ravenous  sea-fish,  perh.  the  loup  de  mer,  bass1 
(Liddell  and  Scott) ;  Ichthyol.,  a  genus  of  fishes  of 
the  perch  family,  including  the  sea-bass. 

1854  BADHAM  Halieut.  ii.  10,  Oppian  . .  strongly  recom 
mends  as  bait  a  living  labrax,  if  you  can  get  one. 

Labret  (1^'bret).  [f.  LABR-UM  +  -ET.]  An 
ornament  consisting  of  a  piece  of  stone,  bone,  shell, 
etc.  inserted  in  the  lip. 

1857  A.  ARMSTRONG  N.  W.  Passage^  vii.  193  In  the  Es 
quimaux  ..  we  observed  the  lower  lip  perforated  in  the 
males,  for  the  admission  of  labrets  or  hp  ornaments,  1872 
R.  F.  BURTON  Zanzibar  I.  iv.  113  As  a  rule,  the  South 
American  'Indians'  pierce  for  their  labrets  the  lower  lip. 
1884  J.  G.  BOL'RKE  Snake  Dance  of  Moguls  xxii.  243  They 
do  not  tattoo,  do  not  use  nose-rings  or  labrets. 

Labrinth,  obs.  form  of  LABYRINTH. 

Labroid  (1^'broid),  a.  and  sb.  Ichthyol.  [ad. 
mod.L.  Labroidea,  f.  Labnis,  generic  name,  f. 
labrum  lip  :  see  -OID.] 

A.  adj.  Pertaining   to   the   family  Labridx   or 
superfamily  Labroidea  of  acanthopterygian  fishes 
of  which  the  typical  genus  is  Labrns. 

1839  Penny  Cycl.  XIII.  262/1  Those  Labroid  fishes  which 
approach  the  genus  Labrus  in  having  the  lips  thick  and 
fleshy.  1864  Reader  No.  86.  239/3  A  new  Labroid  genus 
allied  to  Trochocopus.  1893  A  the naeitm  26  Mar.  407/2  The 
labroid  fishes  of  America  and  Europe. 

B.  sb.  A  labroid  fish. 

1854  OWEN  in  Circ.  Sci.  (^1865)  II.g6'2  Sparoids,  labroid s. 
1865  Reader  No.  no.  143/2  Fishes  which  . .  pass  to  the  type 
of  Labroids  and  Lophioids. 

LabrOSC  (l^'br^s),  a.  [ad.  L.  labr&s-us,  i.  la 
brum  lip.]  Having  (large)  lips  ;  see  also  quot. 

17*7  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Labrose,  that  has  a  Brim,  Border,  or 
Bank.  Also  in  recent  Diets. 

t  La'brous,  a.  Obs.  rare***,  [f.  LABRUM  + 
-ous,  after  L.  labrosus.]  =prec. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Labrous,  that  hath  a  brim,  bank 
or  border.  Also  that  hath  great  lips. 

||  Labrum  (U*-br#m).  PI.  labra.  [L.,  cogn. 
w.  LABIUM.]  A  lip  or  lip-like  part.  (Cf.  LABIUM.) 
a.  In  insects,  crustaceans,  etc. :  A  part  forming  the 
upper  border  or  covering  of  the  mouth,  b.  Conch. 
The  outer  lip  of  a  univalve  shell. 

1816  T.  BROWN  EUm.  Conchol.  154  Labra,  the  lip.  1826 
KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  381  In  the  Ephemerina  the 
parts  of  the  mouth  except  the  labrum  and  palpi  appear 
to  be  mere  rudiments.  1834  McMuimtiE  Cnvier's  Anim. 
Kingd.  301  A  mouth  composed  of  a  labrum,  two  mandibles, 
a  ligula,  and  one  or  two  pairs  of  jaws,  and  branchiae.  1849 
MURCHISON  Siluria  x.  (1867)  237  \_Pterygotiis\  The  mouth 
.  .protected  by  a  large  heart-shaped  labrum.  1851  RICHARD- 
sottGeof.viii.  240 The  labrum t  or  outer  Hp.  .is  the  expansion, 
or  continuation  of  the  body  of  the  shell,  on  the  right  margin 
of  the  aperture.  1880  HUXLEY  Cray-Fish  ii.  51  In  front, 
the  mouth  is  overlapped  by  a  wide  shield-shaped  plate  termed 
the  upper  lip  or  labrum. 

t  tabrU'SCOSe,  «•  Obs.  rare-0,  [f.  L.  labrusca, 
-um  wild  vine  and  its  fruit.]  (See  quot.) 

1717  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Labruscose,  full  of  or  abounding  with 
wild  Vine  or  Briony. 

Laburnum  (Iab0un#m),  Also  8  liburnum. 
[L.  (Pliny).]  A  small  leguminous  tree,  Cytisus 
Laburnum,  a  native  of  the  Alps,  much  cultivated 
on  account  of  its  profuse  racemes  of  bright  yellow 
flowers.  Applied  also  to  other  species,  as  C.  al- 
pinus  (Scotch  laburnum),  and  similar  plants  of 
other  genera  (see  quot.  1898). 


i       1578  LYTE  Dodoens  vi.  Ixvi.  741  Of  Anagyris,  Laburnum, 

i  and  Arbor  luda.  Laburnum  ..  The  flowers  do  grow  very 
thicke  togither  hanging  by  a  very  slender  stem  me.  1682 
WHELER  Jowrn.  Greece  iv.  200  The  Flowers  [of  Anagyris 

\   fcetida\  also  grow  out   in   little  bunches,   like   the   other 

I  Laburnum  but  larger.  1754  DODSLEY  Agriculture  ii.  387 
And  pale  laburnum's  pendent  flowers  display  Their  different 
beauties.  1764  WESLEY  Jml.  ii  June,  We  haveatree.  .,the 
wood  of  which  is  of  full  as  fine  a  red  as  mahogany,  namely, 

'    the  Liburnum.     1784  COWPER  Task  vi.  149  Laburnum,  rich 

i  In  streaming  gold.  ai8*i  KEATS  Ep.  271  The  dark-leaved 
laburnum's  drooping  clusters.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem. 
Ixxxiii,  Laburnums,  dropping-wells  of  fire.  1898  MORRIS 

\  Austral  Eng.,  Laburnum,  Native,  the  Tasmanian  Clover- 
tree,  Goodenia  lotifolia  . .  Laburnum,  Sea-coast,  also  called 

|    Golden  Chain,  Sophora  tomentosa. 

b.  attrib.y  as  laburnum  chain,  gold,  yellow. 
1893  N.  GALE  Country  Muse  Ser.  n.  2  The  glory  of 
laburnum-gold.     1899  Daily  Neivs  23  May  2/3  The  labur- 

i    num  chains  are  dwarfed.     Ibid.  27  Feb.  6/6  Rose-pinks, 

!    laburnum-yellows,  leaf-greens. 

Labyrinth.  (Ise'birinb),  sb.    Forms :  6  labor- 
:    ynth,  lab(e)rinth,-irinth,6-7-arinth,  7-erinth, 
:    -irynth,  -orynth,  7-8  poet,  lab'rinth,  6-  labyr 
inth,     [ad.   L.  labyrinth-us,  a.   Gr.  \a&vptvO-o$y 
'    of  unknown  (prob.  non-Hellenic)  origin.     Cf.  F. 
labyrinths  (1418  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  A  structure  consisting  of  a  number  of  inter 
communicating  passages  arranged  in  bewildering 
complexity,  through  which  it  is  difficult  or  impos 
sible  to  find  one's  way  without  guidance ;  a  maze. 

a.  With  references  to  the  structures  so  named  in 
classical  antiquity. 

[1387  TREVISA  IHgden  (Rolls)  I.  9  pis  matir,  as  laborintus, 
Dedalus  hous,  ha}>  many  halkes  and  hurnes  ..  wyndynges 
and  wrynkelynges.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vn.  ccxxxviii. 
277  This  house,  after  some  wryters,  was  named,  labor  intns 
or  Deladus  (v.r.  Labyrinthus  or  Dedalus)  werke.]  1549 
CompLScotl,  vi.  64  Dedalus  maid  the  laborynth  to  keip  the 
monstir  minotaurus.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VJ ',  v.  iii.  188  Thou 
mayest  not  wander  in  that  Labyrinth,  There  Minotaurs  and 
vgly  Treasons  lurke.  1591  SPENSER  Ruins  of  Rome  22 
Crete  will  boast  the  Labyrinth.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  99 
The  Labyrinth  built  vp  in  the  lake  of  Mcerjs  without  any 
iot  of  timber  to  it.  Ibid.  II.  578  This  Labyrinth  in  Crete  is 
counted  the  second  to  that  of  ./Egypt  :  the  third  is  in  the 
Isle  Lemnos  :  the  fourth  in  Italy.  1836  THIRLWALL  Greece 
II.  xii.  112  Theodorus,  ..  the  builder  of  the  Lemnian 
labyrinth. 

b.  In  mod.  landscape  gardening,  a  maze  formed 
by  paths  bordered  by  high  hedges. 

1611  COR  VAT  Crudities  298,  I  sawe  a  fine  Labyrinthe  made 
of  boxe.  1666  PEPYS  Diary  25  June,  Here  were  also  great 
variety  of  other  exotique  plants,  and  several  labyrinths. 
1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.  s.v.,  Labyrinths  are  only  proper 
forlarge  gardens,  and  the  finest  in  the  world  is  said  to  be 
that  of  Versailles.  1792  A.  YOUNG  Trav.  France  7  The 
labyrinth  [at  Chantilly]  is  the  only  complete  one  I  have 
seen,  and  1  have  no  inclination  to  see  another :  it  is  in  gar 
dening  what  a  rebus  is  in  poetry.  . 

2.  transf.  An  intricate,  complicated,  or  tortuous 
arrangement  (of  physical  features,  buildings,  etc.). 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  465  A  mazey  laberynth  of  small 
veines  and  arteries.  1634  MILTON  Comus  277  Co.  What 
chance  good  Lady  hath  bereft  you  thus?  La.  Dim  dark- 
nes,  and  this  leafy  Labyrinth.  1730-46  THOMSON  Autumn 
415  The  scented  dew  Betrays  her  \sc.  a  hare's]  early  laby 
rinth.  1777  WATSON  Philip  II  (1793)  II.  xm.  133  Leyden 
lies  . .  in  the  midst  of  a  labyrinth  of  rivulets  and  canals. 
1778  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Amer.  I.  ii.  122  He  was  entangled 
in  a  labyrinth,  formed  by  an  incredible  number  of  small 
islands.  1843  LYTTON  Last  of  Barons  i.  iv.  56  He  suddenly 
halted . .  to  find  himself  entangled  in  a  labyrinth  of  scattered 
suburbs.  1873  SYMONDS  Grk.  Poets  xii.  400  The  labyrinth 
of  peristyles  and  pediments  in  which  her  children  dwell. 

f  b.  Rushy  labyrinth  ~  Or.  €*  aywvwv  \a$vpivOos 
(Theocritus),  applied  to  a  bow-net  of  rushes.  Obs.~~l 

1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Gard.  Cyrus  ii.  42  The  rushy  laby 
rinths  of  Theocritus. 

C.  (a)  Metallurgy.  A  contrivance  of  winding 
channels  used  for  distributing  and  separating  the 
ores  in  the  order  of  the  coarseness  of  grain,  (b*) 
A  chamber  of  many  turnings  for  the  condensation 
of  fumes  arising  from  dry  distillation,  etc.  (Knight 
Diet.  Meek.  1875). 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts,  etc.,  Labyrinth,  in  metallurgy, 
means  a  series  of  canals  distributed  in  the  sequel  of  a  stamp 
ing-mill  ;  through  which  canals  a  sirearrj  of  water  is  trans 
mitted  for  suspending,  carrying  off,  and  depositing,  at 
different  distances,  the  ground  ores. 

3.  Anat.  A  complex  cavity  hollowed  out  of  the 
temporal  bone  consisting  of  a  bony  capsule  (osseous 
labyrinth^,  and  a  delicate  membranous  apparatus 
(membranous  labyrinth?)  contained  by  it ;  the  in 
ternal  ear.     In   birds,  'the   membranous  capsule 
which   encloses   the   end-organs  of  the   auditory 
nerve'  (Newton  Diet.  Birds  1893,  180). 

1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  Labyrinth . .In  Anatomy,  the  Third 
Cavity  in  the  innermost  part  of  the  Ear,  resembling  the  Shell 
of  a  Snail.  1709  BLAIR  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXVII.  125,  I 
search 'd  for  the  Labyrinth,  or  Linex  Semilunares,  but  could 
find  none.  171*  QUINCY  Lex.  Physico-Med,  (ed.  2)  126/2  The 
Labyrinth  is  made  of  three  Semicircular  Pipes,  above  half 
a  Line  wide,  excavated  in  the  Os  Petrosunt.  1840  G.  V. 
ELLIS  Anat.  290  There  is.  .a  fluid,  .contained  in  the  osseous 
labyrinth,  and  in  it  the  membranous  labyrinth  floats.  1873 
M  iv  ART  Eletn.  Anat.  ix.  393  A  labyrinth  composed  of  three 
semicircular  canals  is  also  almost  universal. 

b.  Applied  to  other  organs  of  complex  or  intri 
cate  structure  (see  quots.). 

I774GOLD5M.  Nat.  Hist.)  Birds  \.  i.  (1824)  1 1.  214  It  is  some 


times  also  seen  that  the  wind-pipe  makes  many  convolutions 
within  the  body  of  the  bird,  and  it  is  then  called  the  labyrinth. 
1888  Syd.  Sec.  Lex.,  Labyrinth,  a  name  given  to  the  cells  in 
the  lateral  masses  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  . .  L,,  ethmoidal,  the 
irregularly  divided  space  formed  by  the  anterior,  middle 
and  posterior  cells  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  . .  L.,  olfactory,  the 
contorted  structure  formed  by  the  upper  end  of  the  middle 
turbinate  bones. 

4.  fig.  A   tortuous,    entangled,   or   inextricable 
condition  of  things,  events,  ideas,  etc. ;  an  entan 
glement,  maze. 

1548  HALL  Chron.,  Rich.  Ill  47  When  the  Earle  was  thus 
..escaped  all  ye  daungerous  labirinthes  and  snares  that 
were  set  for  him.  1571  DIGCES  Pantotn.  \.  xxx.  K  b,  The 
Geometer  ..  without  practise  . .  shall  fall  into  manyfoulde 
errours.or  inextricable  Laberinthes.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  $  Cr. 
u.  iii.  2  How  now  Thersites?  what  lost  in  the  Labyrinth  of 
thy  furie?  1622  MALYNES  Anc.  Law- Merck.  211  All  will 
run  into  a  Laborinth  and  confusion.  1642  SIR  E.  DERIKG 
Sp.  on  Rclig.  xvi.  74  We  shall  run  our  selves  into  a.. 
Labyrinth  of  words,  and  lose  the  matter.  1756  BURKE 
Vind.  Nat.  See.  Wks.  1842  I.  17  The  more  deeply  we 
penetrate  into  the  labyrinth  of  art,  the  further  we  find 
ourselves  from  those  ends  for  which  we  entered  it.  1816 
T.  L.  PEACOCK  Headlong  Hall  v,  Unravelling  the  laby 
rinth  of  mind.  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  i,  He  found  himself 
. .  involved  in  the  labyrinth  of  mercantile  concerns  without 
the  clew  of  knowledge  necessary  for  his  extraction.  1823 
LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i.  South-Sea  Ho.,  She  traced  her  descent, 
by  some  labyrinth  of  relationship  . .  to  the  illustrious,  but 
unfortunate,  house  of  Derwent water.  1828  MACAULAY 
Ess.)  Hailam  (1851)  I.  53  In  this  labyrinth  of  falsehood 
and  sophistry  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Hallam  is  peculiarly 
valuable.  1876  MOZLEY  Univ.  Sernt.  iv.  92  Even  in  the 
dark  labyrinth  of  evil  there  are  unexpected  outlets.  1885 
Law  Times  LXXIX,  130/1  To  thread  the  labyrinth  of  the 
statutes  under  which  London  is  governed. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  labyrinth  cave,  thread  \ 
labyrinth-like,   -stemmed  adjs. ;     labyrinth  fret 
Arch,  (see  quot,) ;   labyrinth  vesicle  Anat.t  a 
cavity  or  furrow  in  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear. 

1817  SHELLEY  Rev.  Islam  vni.  xi,  From  slavery  and 
religion's  'labyrinth  caves  Guide  us.  1842-59  GWILT 
A  rchit.  Gloss.,  *  Labyrinth  Fret,  a  fret,  with  many  turnings, 
in  the  form  of  a  labyrinth.  1851  PENROSE  A  then.  Arch.  56 
The  labyrinth  fret  beneath  the  mutules.  1622  DRAYTON 
Pefy-o/6.  xxii.  22  In*Labrinth-like  turnes,  andtwinings  intri 
cate.  1855  RICHARDSON  Geol.  302  The  labyrinth-like  arrange 
ment  of  the  dentine,  from  which  Professor  Owen  derived  the 
name  Labyrinthodon.  1860  RusKiN-Aforf. /*<«'«/.  V.  ix.iv.2^o 
Its  forests  are  sombre-leaved,  *labyrinth-stemmed.  1823  in 
Joanna  Baillie  Collect.  Poems  210  Life's  *labyrinth-thread 
deceives,  and  seems  but  sand.  1878  BELL  tr.  Gegcnbaur's 
Comp.  Anat.  44  The  *labyrinth-vesicles  of  the  Vertebrata. 

Za'byrinth,  v.  [f.  LABYRINTH  sb.]  trans. 
To  enclose  in  or  as  in  a  labyrinth ;  to  arrange  in 
the  form  of  a  labyrinth. 

1808  J.  BARLOW  Columh.  ix.  201  Close  labyrinth'd  here  the 
feign'd  Omniscient  dwells.  1820  KEATS  Lamia  n.  53  How 
to  entangle  . .Your  soul  in  mine  and  labyrinth  you  there. 
1846  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  (1851)  II.  in.  §  i.  v.  The  purple 
clefts  of  the  hill  side  are  labyrinthed  in  the  darkness. 

Labyrintha!  Jsebirrntal),  a.  rare.  [f.  LABY 
RINTH  sb.  +  -AL.]  Labyrinthine.  Hence  Laby- 
ri'nthally  adv. 

1669  Addr.  Hopeful  Yng.  Gfntry  Eng.  42  The  soul  is  . . 
more  labyrinthally  and  securely  imprisoned.  vj^jT he  College 
42  Each  lymphatic  fills  From  myriad  springs  its  labyrinthal 
rills.  1881  Arctic  Cruise  of  the  Corwin  30  (Cent.)  The 
labyrinthal  ice  mazes  of  the  Arctic. 

t  La'byrintlied,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f,  as  prec. 
4-  -ED  ^.]  Full  of  labyrinths  or  complications. 

1650  tr.  Caussin's  Ang,  Peace  57  Thorow  the  labyrinthed 
Successions  of  so  many  Ages. 

t  Labyrrnthial,  a.  Obs.  Also  -all.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -IAL.]  Labyrinthine. 

a  1550  Image  ipocr,  \\.  310  in  Skelton's  Wks.  (1843)  II.  426 
By  lawes  aDsynthyall  And  labirynthyall.  a  1711  KEN 
Hymnarium  Poet.  Wks.  1721  II.  54  He  o'er  the  Universe 
presides,  And  Labyrinthial  Casualties  guides, 

Labyrintliian  (Uebiri'nhian),  a  Also  7  -eeau, 
7,  9  -ean.  [f.  LABYRINTH  sb.  +  -IAN.]  =--  LABYRIN 
THINE,  in  various  senses. 

1588  J.  HARVEY  Discoursive  Problems  42  This  intricate 
Ijibyrynthian  monument.  1597-88?.  HALL.S"fl/.(i753)  48  His 
linnen  collar  labyrinthian  set.  1609  HEYwooD/toV.yVvyxiii, 
iii.  332  To  guide  me  through  the  laborinlhean  maze  In  which 
my  brain's  intangled.  16x4  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  v.  vi.  §  7. 
647  The  Labirynthian  head  of  Martius  could  not  allow  of 
such  plaine  reason.  1615  CROOKE  Body  oj  Man  15  The 
Labyrintha;an  Mazes  and  web  of  the  small  arteries.  1742 
YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  ix.  1029  The  labyrinthian  turns  they  take 
The  circles  intricate,  and  mystic  maze.  1837  Fraser's  Mag. 
XVI.  71  The  labyrinthean  mazes  of  a  female  heart.  1854 
BAKEWELL  Geol.  43  This  peculiar  labyrinthian  structure  of 
the  teeth.  1864^  HAWTHORNE  Grimshawe  xxi.  (1891)  286 
It  is  a  labyrinthian  house  for  its  size.  1900  H.  W.  SMYTH 
Grk.  Melic  Poefs  p.  xcii,  Clews  to  guide  us  through  the 
labyrinthian  mazes  of  the  theme. 

Labyrinthibrancli  (Isebiri-nbibnerjk).  Ich 
thyol.  [ad.  mod.L.  Labyrinthibranchii  (see  below), 
f.  Gr.  \a8vpiv0-os  LABYRINTH  +  0/xi7xta  gills.]  One 
of  the  Labyrinthibranchii t  a  family  or  division  of 
acanthopterygian  fishes.  So  Iiabyrinthibra-nch- 
iate  «.,  pertaining  to  the  Labyrinthibranchii,  which 
have  labyrinthine  gills. 

Labyrinthic  (laebiri'nbik),  a.  [ad.  late  L. 
labyrinthic-us,  a.  Gr.  Aaflv/wcfc/c-os,  f.  \a&vfxvOos 
LABYRINTH.]  «=  LABYRINTHINE,  in  various  senses. 
Labyrinthic  cavity :  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear.  Z. 
teeth  (see  quot.  1888). 


LABYRINTHICAL. 

1641  VICARS  God  in  Mount  20  Its  craft  and  labyrinlhick  ! 
intricacie  [sc.  of  an  oath].  1798  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly 
Re-,'.  XXVII.  529  The  lahyrinthic  paths  of  hypothesis  and 
fiction.  1811  SHELLKY  St.  Irvyne  x,  Thence  was  I  led  into 
a  train  of  labyrinthic  meditations.  1831  CARLYLE  Sart. 
Res.  (1858)  20  In  that  labyrinthic  combination,  each  Part 
overlaps,  and  indents,  and  indeed  runs  quite  through  the 
other.  1836-9  TOOD  Cycl.  Anal.  II.  536/2  In  many  fishes 
the  labyrinthic  cavity  forms  one  with  that  of  the  cranium. 
1875  HUXLEY  in  Itncycl.  llrit.  I.  762/2  The  complicated  or 
labyrinthic  structure  exhibited  by  transverse  sections  of  the 
-  teeth  of  typical  Labyrinthodonts.  1888  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
Labyrinthic  teeth,  teeth  which  have  numerous  radiating, 
sinuous,  vertical  grooves,  which  penetrate  their  substance 
and  interdigitate  with  similarly  shaped  processes  of  the 
pulp-cavity  ;  as  in  the  Labyrinthodon. 

Labyrinthical  (Isebiri-nbikal),  a.  rare. 
[Formed  as  prec.  +  -AL.]  =  prec. 

1628  DONNE  Sertn.  xlviii.  486  Poor  intricated  Soule ! 
Riddling  perplexed  labyrinthica!  Soule.  1670  SWAN  Spec. 
Mitndi  $w  The  ears  be  like  certain  doors,  with  Labyrinthical 
entiles,  and  crooked  windings.  1681  H.  MORE  Expos. 


aby 
incomprehensible  complexity. 

Hence  labyri'nthically  adv. 

1849  CARLYLE  Irish  Jojirn.  115  The  muddy  meanders  of    j 
Cork  harbour  labyrinthically  indenting  it. 

Iiabyriiithiform  (Uebirrnjnffam),  a.  [ad. 
mod.L.  labyrinthiform-is,  f.  labyrinth-us  LABY 
RINTH  :  see  -FORM.]  Having  the  form  of  a 
labyrinth  ;  characterized  by  sinuous  and  intricate 
conformations,  markings,  etc. ;  Ichthyol.  having 
labyrinthine  gills. 

1835  K.IRBY  Jfa/>.  tr  Inst.  Anim.  II.  xix.  295  Her  next 
labour  is  to  spin  a  spiral  or  labyrinthiform  line.  1868  Nat. 
Encycl.  I.  657  The  pharyngeal  apparatus  being  labyrinthi- 
form.  1870  tr.  Ponchet's  Universe  253  The  anabas . .  fills 
with  water  a  labyrinthiform  cavity  which  is  also  situated 
above  its  branchiae  1883  F.  DAY  fnd.  Fish  30  The  laby- 
rinthiform  climbing-perch  and  its  allies. 

Labyrinthine  (Isebirrnjwin,  -in),  a.  [f.  LABY 
RINTH  sl>.  +  -INF..] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  or  form  of,  a 
labyrinth ;  having  or  consisting  of  many  intricate 
turnings  or  windings. 

1747  SPENCE  Polymetis  (L.),  She  [Ariadne]  preserved  him 
in  the  labyrinthine  mazes  of  Crete.  1817  SHELLEY  Rev. 
Islam  \.  53  The  long  and  labyrinthine  aisles.  1837  HOWITT 
Rur.  Life  n.  vi.  (1862)  163  The  midges  are  celebrating  their 
airy  and  labyrinthine  datces  with  an  amazing  adroitness. 
1863  N.  HAWTHORNE  Our  old  Home  240  The  lanes,  alleys 
and  strange  labyrinthine  courts.  1863  H.  W.  BATES  Natu 
ralist  on  Amazon  iv.  132  A  large  flat  Helix  with  a  laby 
rinthine  mouth.  1871  NICHOLSON  Pal&ont,  351  The  parietes 
of  the  teeth  are  deeply  plaited  and  folded,  so  as  to  give  rise 
to  a  complicated  '  labyrinthine '  pattern  in  the  transverse 
section  of  the  tooth.  1876  RUSKIN  Arrows  ofChace  (1880) 
1. 172  Your  labyrinthine  magnificence  at  Burlington  House. 

2.  fg.  Intricate,  complicated,  involved,  inextri 
cable. 

1840  DE  QUINCEY  Style  \.  Wks.  1890  X.  158  To  follow  the 
discussion  through  endless  and  labyrinthine  sentences.  1853 
F.  W.  ROBERTSON  Serin.  Ser.  in.  iv.  (1872)  45  An  entangled, 
labyrinthine  enigma.  1865  Sat.  Rev.  7  Jan.  16/1  [Brown 
ing]  is  apt  to  entangle  the  reader  in  labyrinthine  thoughts. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear. 
1876  Clin.Soc.  Trans.  IX.  101  Labyrinthine  disease. 

Labyrinth.od.on  (IzebirrnbJdpn).  Pa/scont. 
[mod.L.  (R.  Owen),  f.  Gr.  Aa^piyflos  LABYRINTH 
+  vSovT-,  65ovs  tooth :  cf.  note  s.  v.  GLYPTODON.] 
Any  of  the  large  fossil  amphibians  of  the  genus 
Labyrinthodon,  characterized  by  teeth  of  labyrin 
thine  structure  having  the  enamel  folded  and  sunk 
inward. 

1847  ANSTED  Anc.  World  vii.  132  The  numerous  and 
gigantic  labyrinthodons .  .as  large  as  a  rhinoceros.  1854  R. 
OWEN  in  Circ.  Sci.  (c  1865)  II.  97/2  The  extinct  gigantic 
lizard-like  toad,  called  Labyrinthodon.  1876  PAGE  Adv. 
Tejct-bk.  Geol.  xvi.  294  The  batrachian  or  frog-like  laby. 
rinthodon. 

Labyrinthodont  (l:ebirrn))<?dpnt),  sb.  and  a. 
Palsfont.  [Formed  as  prec.] 

A.  sb.   =  prec. 

1849-51  OWEN  in  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  867/2  A  singular 
family  of  gigantic  extinct  Batrachjans  which  I  have  called    j 
'  Labyrinthodonts '.    1873  DAWSON  Earth  ft  Man  viii.  201 
The  crocodilian  newts  or  labyrinthodonts  of  the  Carboni 
ferous. 

B.  adj.  Having  labyrinthic  teeth  ;  spec,  pertain 
ing  to  the  genus  Labyrinthodon  of  fossil  amphi 
bians. 

1867  SMYTH  Coal  39  Amphibian  Labyrinthodont  reptiles. 
1876  PAGE  Adv.  Text-bk.  Geol.  xiv.  254  Those  labyrintho- 
dont  reptiles  that  come  boldly  into  force  in  the  Permian 
and  Triassic  eras. 

Lac1  (loek).  Forms:  a.  (6  laoha,  lacta),  6-9 
lacca,  (7  lacka,  8  laca,  lakka).  p.  6-8  lack(e, 
(7  lache,  7-8  laoque,  8  lace,  8-9  laque),  7- 
lac.  [ad.  Hindustani  lakh  :— Prakrit  lakkha  :— 
Skr.  laksha,  also  raksha.  Cf.  F.  laque,  Pr.,  Sp. 
laca,  It.  lacca.] 

1.  (Also  gum-lac?)  The  dark-red  resinous  incrus 
tation  produced  on  certain  trees  by  the  puncture  of 
an  insect  (Coccus  or  Carteria  laced).  It  is  used  in 
the  East  as  a  scarlet  dye.  The  incrusted  twigs  are 
called  stick- lac  •  the  resin  broken  off  the  twigs  and 
VOL.  VI. 


triturated  with  water  to  remove  the  colour  is  called 
seed-lac ;  melted,  strained,  and  formed  into  ir 
regular  thin  plates,  it  is  known  as  slicll-lac  or 
SHELLAC. 

n.  1553  EDEN  Treat.  Newe  Ind.  (Arb.)  21  marg.,  Lacha, 
Lacca,  or  Lacta,  is  ye  gumme  of  a  tree  wherewith  silke  is 
colored.  1622-62  HEYLIN  Cosmogr.  ill.  (1682)  217  Lacca 
(a  gum  there  made  by  Ants,  as  here  Bees  make  Wax). 
1693  rhil.  Trans.  XVII.  934  Manna  and  Gum  Lacca  he 
clearly  shews  to  be  Spontaneous  Exudations.  1753  CHAM 
BERS  Cycl.  Snpp.  s.v.  Lacca,  A  tincture  of  gum  lace  may  be 
thus  prepared.  17^63  W.  LEWIS  Comm.  Phil.  Techn.  223 
Lacca  . .  is  found  incrustated  on  sticks  or  branches  of  trees. 
1809  WILFORD  in  Asiat.  Researches  IX.  65  This  Amber  of 
Ctesias  is  obviously  the  Indian  Lacca,  which  has  many 
properties  of  the  Amber. 

ft.  1618  T.  BARKER  in  St.  Papers  Col.,  E.  Indies  1617-21 
(1870)  159  Saffron,  gumlac,  indigo,  copper.  1662  J.  DAVIES 
tr.  Mandelslos  Tra-.'.  II.  (1669*  122  At  Bantam  ..  they  sell 
store  of  I,acque,  whereof  they  make  Spanish  wax.  1698  Phil. 
Trans.  XX.  273  Gum  Lack  is  the  House  of  a  large  sort  of 
Ants,  which  they  make  on  the  Boughs  of  Trees.  1727 
BRADLEY  J' 'am.  Diet.  s.v.  Gunt,  Powder  of  pister-shells,  or 
Gum  Lacque  in  Powder.  1794  PEARSON  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LXXXIV.  385  White  lac,  in  its  dry  state,  has  a  saltish  and 
bitterish  taste.  1838  T.  THOMSON  Chew.  Org.  Bodies  550 
I>ac  . .  is  deposited  in  different  species  of  trees  in  the  East 
Indies,  namely,  \\iejicits  indica,Jicns  relifiosa,^nd  rhain- 
nns  jiijnba.  1877  C.  W.  THOMSON  Voy.  Challenger  1.  i.  15 
The  different  varnishes  arid  lacs  remain  soft  and  sticky. 

1 2.  The  colour  ol*  lac  ;  crimson.  Also,  a  pig 
ment  prepared  from  lac.  06s.  (Cf.  LAKE  sb.6) 

1677  GREW  Colours  Plants  iii.  §  13  Spirit  of  Sulphur  on 
a  Tincture  of  Violets  turns  it  from  Blew  to  a  true  Lacke,  or 
midle  Crimson.  1689  MAKVKI.I.  Itistr.  to  Painter 636  Scarce 
can  burnt  iv'ry  feign  a  hair  so  black,  Or  face  so  red,  thine 
ocher  and  thy  lack.  1763  Brit.  Mag.  IV.  659  There  .'ire  three 
sorts  of  lacque :  the  fine  Venice  lacque,  the  Columbine 
lacque,  and  the  Liquid  lacque. 

f  b.  An  extractive  pigment ;    =  LAKE  sb.f<  3. 

1682  Weekly  Memorials  27  Mar.  74  He  also  teaches  us  a 
way  of  preparing  a  sort  of  Lacca,  or  Paint,  out  of  every 
Flower,  by  which  it  may  be  drawn  or  pictur'd  in  its  own  . . 
Native  Colour. 

T3.  The  varnish  made  from  lac;  also  applied  to 
various  resinous  varnishes  used  for  coating  wood, 
etc. ;  =  LACQUER  2  a,  2  b. 

1598  W.  PHILLIPS  tr.  Linschoten  I.  Ixviii.  ir7  Desks, 
Targets,  Tables  [etc.]  . .  that  are  all  couered  and  wrought 
with  Lac  of  all  colours  and  fashions.  1669  Phil.  Trans. 
IV.  985  No  Arts  are  to  be  met  amongst  them,  that  are  not 
known  in  Europe,  except  that  of  making  Lacca.  1697 
DAMPIF.R  I'oy. (17291 II.  I.  24  The  Lack  with  which  Cabinets 
and  other  fine  Things  are  overlaid.  1727  A.  HAMILTON  New 
Acc.E.  Indies  I.ii.  126  The  Lack  is  clear  enough,  but  always 
clammy. 

4.  Ware  coated  with  lac  or  lacquer. 

1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Mandelslo's  Trim.  i.  (1669)  24  Boxes  of 
Lacque  or  Silver.  1861  C.  P.  HODGSON  Rcsid.  in  Japan  28 
By  degrees,  the  eye  becomes  accustomed  to  old  laque.  .Old 
laque  is,  like  old  lace,  inimitable.  i&B&Pall MallG.  n  Feb. 
3/1  The  gems  of  Mr.  S.'s  unrivalled  collection  are  here  to 
show  the  supreme  masterpieces  in  '  lac '. 

6.  attrib.,  as  lac-panel,  -resin,  -tree,  -•varnish  • 
lac-cochineal,  the  insect  that  produces  lac  (Coccus 
lacca) ;  lac-dye,  a  scarlet  dye  prepared  in  India 
from  lac  ;  lac-lake,  the  purple  or  scarlet  pigment 
obtained  from  lac. 

1813  BINCLEY  Anim.  Biog.  III.  rgi  The  *lac  cochineal. 
1846  Pope's  Jrnl.  Trade  p.  xxxi,  Cochineal,  Indigo,  'Lac- 
dye.  1883  Casselts  Fam.  Mag.  Oct.  683/r  Comparatively 
few  people  know  how  the  lac-dye  they  read  of  in  commerce  is 
produced.  1895  Daily  News  24  May  6/6  A  gold  box.. with 
old  *lac  panels.  1876  PREECE  &  SJVEWRIGHT  Telegraphy  296 
The  *gum  lac  resin  is  employed  to  consolidate  the  carbon- 
peroxide  of  manganese  mixture.  1763  W.  LEWIS  Comin. 
Phil.  Techn.  331  The  species,  called  by  Mr.  Miller  the  true 
*lac  tree,  was  found  to  contain,  in  its  bark  . .  a  somewhat 
milky  juice.  1688  G.  PARKER  &  J.  STALKER  Japaning  \ 
The  other  [strainer]  for  your  *Lacc-varnish.  1799  G.  SMITH 
Laboratory  1. 178  Make  a  paste  of  chalk  and  lack  varnish. 

Hence  f  Lac  v.  trans.,  to  cover  or  varnish  with 
'  lac ' ;  to  lacquer. 

1698  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  275  And  then  with  a  Brush  [they] 
lay  it  smooth  on  any  thing  they  design  to  Lack.  1717  A. 
HAMILTON  New  Ace.  E.  Indies  I.  xi.  125  They  make  fine 
Cabinets,  both  lack'd  and  inlaid  with  Ivory.  Ibid.  126 
They  lack  wooden  Dishes  and  Tables,  but  not  so  well  as  in 
China. 

Lac  -,  lakh.  (Isek).  Anglo-Indian.  Forms  :  7 
laches,  le(c)k,  leake,  lacque,  laquesaa  (?  from 
Skr.),  7-9  lak,  lack,  9  lac.  [ad.  Hindustani  lakh 
:— Skr.  laksha  masc.  and  neut.,  laksha  fern.]  One 
hundred  thousand  :  a.  of  things  in  general ;  occas. 
used  for  an  indefinite  number;  b.  spec,  of  coins, 
esp.  in  a  lac  of  rupees. 

a.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  v.  vi.   (1614)  478  Euery 
Laches    containeth    an    hundred  thousand  yeares.  _  1653 
H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto  s  Trav.  Ivii.  225  There  was  slain  ..sixteen 
Laquesaas  of  men,  each  of  which  an  hundred  thousand. 
1698  J.  FRYER  E.  India  $  P.  104  With  Lamps  to  the  Number 
of  two  or  three    Lacques,  which   is  so   many   Hundred 
thousand  on  our  Account.     iSooAsia/.  Ann.  .fief. 62/2 The 
troops  of  that  country  [China]  were  upwards  of  three  lacks 
of  horsemen.     1804  MRQ.  WELLESLEY  in  Owen  Desp.  (1877) 
454  Calamities  would  fall  on  lacs  of  human  beings.     1820 
T.  MAURICE  Hist.  Hindostan  I.  I.  iv.  126  Four  Yugs,  or 
forty-three  lacks  and  twenty  thousand  years.    1881  LUBBOCK 
in  Nature  No.  618.  407  The  Laccadives.  .meaning  literally 
the  '  lac  of  islands '. 

b.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  v.  xvii.  (i6r4)  544  Euery 
Crou  is  a  hundred  Leckes,  and  euery  Lecke  a  hundred 
thousand  thousand  [«V]  Rupias.   1615  CORYAT  Lett.fr.  India 


LACE. 

in  Crudities  (1776)  III.  L  6,  The  whole  Present  was  worth 
ten  of  their  Leakes,  as  they  call  them ;  a  Leak  being  ten 
thousand  pound  sterling.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenot's 
Trav.  ill.  I.  ix.  18  Great  sums  of  money  are  reckoned  by 
Leks,  Crouls.  1692  in  J.  T.  Wheeler  Matiras  in  Old.  Time 
(1861)  I.  262  A  lak  of  Pagodas.  1773  Gentl.  Mag.  XLIII.  145 
Whilst  Patriots  of  presented  lacks  complain,  And  Courtiers 
brib'ry  to  excess  arraign.  1802  WOI.COT  l  P.  Pindar)  Great 
Cry  ff  Little  Wool  Wks.  1812  V.  175  The  lacks  are  not  easily 
got  Nor  honestly  made  in  a  hurry.  1859  THACKERAY  Virgin. 
xliii,  Making  rather  too  free  with  jaghires,  lakhs,  gold 
mohurs.  1871  MATEER  Tra-.'anccre  72  The  annual  revenue 
of  the  Travancore  State  amounts  . .  to  about  forty  lacs  of 
rupees. 

Lac,  obs.  form  of  LACK  s/>.1  and  z>.l 

Laca,  lace,  lacca :  see  LAC  J. 

Laccage :  see  LACKAOE. 

Laccar,  obs.  form  of  LACQUER. 

La'CCate,  sb.  Chem.  [See  -ATE  1.]  A  salt  of 
laccic  acid. 

1794  PEARSON  Table  Client.  Nomencl.  §  31. 

Laccate  (lse-k*'t),  a.  Hot.  [f.  mod.L.  lacca  LAC1 

+  -ATK  -.]  Of  leaves :  Having  the  appearance  of 
being  lacquered.  In  some  mod.  Diets. 

Lacce.Lacch'e.obs.  formsof  LACK  v.1,  LATCH  v. 

Lacchesse,  obs.  variant  of  LACHES. 

Laccic  (Ire'ksik),  a.  Chem.  [f.  mod.L.  lace  a 
LAC1-!- -ic.  Cf.  F.  facciifiie.]  Only  in  laccic  acid, 
the  acid  procured  from  lac. 

1794  PKARSON  Table  Chem.  Xomencl.  §  31  Laccic  Acid. 
1819  J.  G.  CHILDREN  Chem.  Anal.  277  Laccic  acid  is  obtained 
from  stick-lac. 

Laccin  (Ice'ksin).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IN.  Cf.  P". 
laccine.]  The  colouring  principle  in  lac. 

1838  THOMSON  Organic  j>o<ties  552  A  colouring  matter,  a 
peculiar  body  to  which  he  [Dr.  John]  gave  the  name  of 
laccin. 

Laccolite  (larWloit).  Geol.  [f.  Gr.  \dnxo-s  a 
reservoir  + -LITE.  So  named  by  Gilbert  in  1877.] 
A  mass  of  igneous  rock  thrust  up  through  the 
sedimentary  beds,  and  giving  a  dome-like  form  to 
the  overlying  strata. 

1877  GILBERT  Rep.  Geol.  Henry  Alts.  ii.  19  For  this  body 
the  name  laccolite.  .will  be  used.  1896  Pop.Sii.  Jrnl.L. 
241  These  are  connected.. with  Plutonic  plugs,  laccolites. 

Hence  Laccoli  tic  a.,  pertaining  to  a  laccolitc. 

1877  DUTTON  in  Gilbert  Kef,  Geol.  Henry  Mts.  69  Lacco- 
litic  nuclei.  1879  A'atitre  XXI.  179  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  Henry  Mountains  are  the  only  ones  constructed  on  the 
laccolitic  type. 

Laccolith  (lK'k(fliJ)).  Geol.  [f.  as  prec.  +  A/0-os 
stone.]  -LACCOLITE. 

1879  DANA  Man.  Geol.  (ed.  3)  840  The  laccolith,  as  is  seen, 
rests  on  horizontal  strata. 

Lace  (l<T's),  sb.  Forms  :  3-4  las,  4-5  laas,  (4 
lasse,  Sc.  laise,  5  laace),  5-7  lase,  ivf  Sc.  les,  <> 
laze,  Sc.  lais),  4-  lace.  [ad.  OF.  /a:,  las  (mod.F. 
lacs,  with  etymologizing  spelling),  f.  popular  L. 
*Iacium  (L.  laqneimi)  a  noose.  Cf.  It.  laccio,  Sp., 
Pg.  lazo.} 

fl.  A  net,  noose,  snare.     Chiefly/^.  Obs. 

13. .  K.  Alis.  7698  Woman  the  haveth  bycouglit :  Woman 
the  haveth  in  hire  las !  c  1386  CHAUCER  Knl.'s  T.  2389 
Vulcanus  had  caught  thee  in  his  las.  1430-40  LYDG. 
Bockas,  Dance  Machabree  (1554)  222  Sithens  that  death 
me  holdeth  in  his  lase.  1491  CAXTON  I'itas  Pair.  (W.  de 
W.  1495)  i.  i.  6bj,  How  they  myghte  eschewe  the  laces  and 
temptacyons  of  the  deuyll.  1590  GREENE  Never  too  late 
n.  d6oo)  O  3b,  Thus  folded  in  a  hard  and  mournfull  laze 
Distrest  sate  hee.  1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  n.  xx,  The  king  had 
snared  been  inloues  strong  lace.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's 
Alor.  973  And  yet  if  the  polype  can  get  and  entangle  him 
once  within  his  long  laces,  hee  [the  lobster]  dies  for  it. 

1 2.  A  cord,  line,  string,  thread,  or  tie.  Obs.  exc. 
spec,  as  in  3  a. 

«i3po  Cursor  M.  15880  (Giitt.)  par  he  [ludas]  liuerd  his 
maistir  up  pai  bunden  had  wid  las  \Cott.  Ia3as].  c  1340  Itid. 
22967  (Fain.),  1  salle . .  breke  ^aire  bandis  &  bair  lacis.  1390 
GOWER  Conf.  III.  237  They  taughten  him  a  lace  to  braide. 
1405-6  Ace.  Rolls  Durham  (Surtees)  400  Cum  ..  lacez  et 
anulis  pro  ridellis.  1412-20  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  in.  xxii, 
And  hym  to  treyne  [they]  layde  out  hoke  &  lase.  a  1425 
WYNTOUN  Orig.  Cron.  IV.  x.  1231  Off  gold  thrawyn  all  lyk 
a  les.  1463  in  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  42  A  stoon  and  a  reed 
lace  with  a  knoppe.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  ofsEsop  i.  xviii. 
(1889)  27  The  ratte  beganne . .  to  byte  the  lace  or  cord.  1535 
COVERDALE  Eccles.  xii.  6  Or  euer  the  syluer  lace  be  taken 
awaye.  1639  FULLER  Holy  War  in.  viii.  (1647)  123  Pitie  it 
was  that  Rahab's  red  lace  was  not  tied  at  his  window. 
fb.  transf.  and_/?f.  Obs. 

a  1547  SURREY  in  TotteCs  Misc.  (Arb.)  4  To  seke  the  place 
where  I  my  selfe  had  lost,  That  day  that  I  was  tangled  in 
the  lace.  1555  EDEN  Decades  200  Abowte  whose  leaues 
there  growe  and  creepe  certeyne  cordes  or  laces.  1578 
LYTE  Dodoens  I.  xx.  30  The  roote  hath  many  smal  strings 
or  threddy  laces  hanging  thereby.  1641  J.  JACKSON  True 
Evang.  T.  ii.  143  The  red  scarlet  lace  of  Christs  blood, 
must  be  entortled  and  interwoven  into  a  bracelet,  with  a 
white  silken  thred  of  holinesse  and  regeneration.  1650 
FULLER  Pisgak  n.  iv.  ro3  Some  fancy  a  small  Lace  of  land 
(or  rather  a  thread  for  the  narrowness  thereof)  whereby 
Naphtali  is  tyed  unto  Judah. 

3.  spec.  a.  A  string  or  cord  serving  to  draw  to 
gether  opposite  edges  (chiefly  of  articles  of  clothing, 
as  bodices,  stays,  boots  and  shoes)  by  being  passed 
in  and  out  through  eyelet-holes  (or  over  hooks, 
stud$  etc.)  and  pulled  tight.  Cf.  boot-,  shoe-,  stay- 
lace. 

•2 


LACE. 

t  Under  tact :  under  the  bodice  ;  in  ME.  poetry  -  '  under 

Ki;)e .  Gam.  *  Gr.  Knt.  1830,  1  schal  gif  yow  my  girdel, 
bat  gaynes  yow  lasse.  Ho  lajt  a  lace  lyjtly,  bat  leke  vmbe 
hir  sydez.  la  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  843  And  shod  _he 
was  with  greet  maistrye,  With  shoon  decoped,  &  with 
laas.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Baptista  1208  To  quham  I 
ame  nocht  worthi  loute  na  of  his  schone  be  laise  tak  oute. 
c  1394  f.  PI.  Crede  79  To  wenen  pat  be  lace  of  cure 
ladie  smok  Ii3te>  hem  of  children,  c  1440  Ipomydon  326 
(KOlbing)  He  ..  drew  a  lace  of  sylke  full  clere,  Adowne 
than  felle  hys  mantylle  by.  c  1440  Hone  Flor.  1817  Ihey. . 
betoke  hur  to  the  marynere,  That  lovely  undur  lace.  1534 
MORE  Picas  Wks.  30  Ne  none  so  small  a  trifle  or  conceyte, 
Lase,  girdle,  point,  or  proper  gloue  straite.  1593  SHAKS. 
2  Hen.  VI,  iv.  ii.  49  She  was  indeed  a  Pedler  s  daughter, 
and  sold  many  Laces.  1611  BIBLE  F.xod.  xxvm.  28  Ihey 
shall  bind  the  brestplate.  .vnto  the  rings  of  the  tphod  witn 
a  lace  of  blewe.  1625  K.  LONG  tr.  Barclay's  Argems  I.  x. 
28  Sprinkling  water  in  her  face,  and  cutting  her  laces,  they 
made  her  fit  abate.  1676  GREW  Anat.  Flowers  \.  §  3  As 
Teeming  Women,  gradually  slaken  their  Laces.  1709  BLAIR 
in  Phil.  Trans.  XXVII.  96  Like  so  many  Thongs  or  Laces 
whereinto  a  piece  of  Leather  had  been  cut.  1712  tr. 
Fount's  Hist.  Drugs  I.  193  The  Flowers  bear  a  resem 
blance  to  tags  at  the  End  of  long  Laces.  1748  RICHARDSON 
Clarissa  (1811)  I.  xvi.  106  When  I  recovered,  [I]  found  . 
my  laces  cut,  my  linen  scented  with  hartshorn.  1879 
BHOIVNING  Ned  liratts  133  He  taught  himself  the  make  Of 
laces,  tagged  and  tough.  1885  Law  AY>,  Q.  B.  D.  XV.  360 
The  two  ends  were  rivetted  or  laced  together  with  metal 
rivets  or  leathern  laces. 
*\  Formerly  sometimes  used  to  render  L.  fibula 

'  brooch  '. 

1382  WYCLIF  i  Mace.  x.  88  He  sente  to  hym  a  golden  lace 
[L.  fi bulam}.  c  1440  Pramp.  Pan.  283/1  Lace,  fibula, 
laqucum.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  6/35  A  \SUX,fibttla. 

t  b.  A  cord  used  to  support  something  hanging, 
e.g.  a  sword;  a  baldrick,  belt.   Obs. 

1-1386  CHAUCER  C««.  Yeom.  Pro!.  21  His  hat  heng  at  his 
bak  doun  by  a  laas.  1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xvi.  63  Eneas 
. .  had  a  bystorye  . .  hangynge  at  a  silken  lase  by  his  side. 
a  1533  LD.  BEKNERS  Hnon  xxii.  66  He  hade  about  hys 
necke  a  ryche  home  hangyng  by  two  lases  of  golde.  1597 
MONTGOMERY  CkcrrilQSltu  115  His  quauer  by  his  naked 
thyis  Hang  in  ane  siluer  lace. 

f  4.  t  transf.  from  3  a.  In  building  :  A  tie  beam ; 
a  brace.  Also,  a  panelled  ceiling  (  =L.  laquear). 

1(1300  Cursor  M.  1728  Noe.  .self  festnid  bath  band  and 
lace.  Ibid.  8778  Quen  al  was  purueid  on  be  place,  And  bunden 
samen  balk  and  lace.  £-1440  Promp.  Pam.  283/1  Lace 
of  an  howserofe,  laijnlarea.  1592  Nottingham  Rec.  IV.  235 
Settinge  in  a  lace  to  Posterne  Bridge  rayle.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  II.  581  A  man  may  ..  bestow  them  [beams]  againe 
fast  enough  without  laces  to  bind  them. 

5.  Ornamental  braid  used  for  trimming  men's 
coats,  etc.;  fa  trimming  of  this.  Now  only  in 
gold  lace,  silver  lace,  a  braid  formerly  made  of  gold 
or  silver  wire,  now  of  silk  or  thread  with  a  thin 
wrapping  of  gold  or  silver. 

a  1548  HALL  Citron.,  Hen.  VIII  239  Flatte  golde  of  Dam- 
maske  with  small  lace  myxed  betwene  of  the  same  golde, 
and  other  laces  of  the  same  so  goyng  traverse  wyse,  that  the 
grounde  lytle  appered.  1591  GKEENE  Disc.^Coosnageiu.  36 


1634  PEACHAM  Genii.  E.rerc.  135  Garters  deepe  fringed  with 
gold  lace.  1681  DRYDF.N  Prot.  to  Univ.  of  Oxford  16  Tack 
but  a  copper  lace  to  drugget  suit.  1702  Lond.  Gaz.  No. 
3793/4  Mary  Presbury.  .Gold  and  Silver  Lace-seller.  1704 
SWIFT  T.  Tub§i.(>l  So  without  more  ado  they  got  the  largest 
Gold  Lace  in  the  Parish,  and  walkt  about  as  fine  as  Lords. 
1787  O'KEEFE  Farmer  II.  iii,  liut  now  a  saucy  Footman, 
1  strut  in  worsted  Lace.  1791  KOSWELL  Johnson  an. 
1749,  In  a  scarlet  waistcoat,  with  rich  gold  lace,  and  a 
gold-lace  hat.  '1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Lace,  the 
trimmings  of  uniforms. 

t  b.  transf.  A  streak  or  band  of  colour.  Obs. 
rare—1.  (Cf.  LACE  v.  6.)  1613  [see  GUARD  sb.  MC], 
6.  A  slender  open-work  fabric  of  linen,  cotton, 
silk,  woollen,  or  metal  threads,  usually  ornamented 
with  inwrought  or  applied  patterns.  Often  called 
after  the  place  where  it  is  manufactured,  e.  g. 
Brussels  lace.  For  bobbin-,  chain-,  pillow-,  point-, 
etc.  lace,  see  the  first  member.  Also  BONE-LACE, 
BRIDE-LACE. 

1555  WATREMAN  Fardle  Facions  i.  v.  50  The  men  satte^at 
home  spinnyng,  and  woorkyng  of  Lace.  1613  (title)  The 
King's  Edict  prohibiting  all  his  Subjects  from  using  any 
Gold  or  Silver,  either  fine  or  counterfeit ;  all  Embroiderie, 
and  all  Lace  of  Millan,  or  of  Millan  Fashion.  1715  GAY 
Epist.  Earl  Burlington  118  The  busy  town  ..Where  finest 
lace  industrious  lasses  weave.  1837  GORING  Microg.  208 
Manufactured  fabrics,  such  as  lace,  blond,  muslin,  [etc.]. 

transf.  1866  G.  MACDONALD  Ann.  Q.  Neighb.  xi.  (1878) 
an  In  the  shadows  lay  fine  webs  and  laces  of  ice. 

7.  A '  dash '  of  spirits  mixed  with  some  beverage, 
esp.  coffee.   (Cf.  LACE  z>.l  9  and  LACED  ppl.  a.1  6.) 

In  quot.  £1704  the  meaning  may  be  'sugar',  as  Johnson 
supposes.  (Cf.  quot.  a  1700  s.v.  LACED///,  a.1  6.) 

c  1704  PRIOR  Chameleon  26  He  drinks  his  coffee  without 
lace.  1712  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  448  P  i  He  is  forced  every 
Morning  to  drink  his  Dish  of  Coffee  by  itself,  without  the 
Addition  of  the  Spectator,  that  used  to  be  better  than  Lace 
to  it.  1755  JOHNSON,  Lace,  sugar.  A  cant  word.  [With 
quot.  c  1704.] 

8.  General  comb. :  a.  simple  attributive,  as  (sense 
3  a)    lace-holt,    (sense   6)    lace-curtain,   -tracery, 
-trade,  -work,  -worker ;  lace-like  adj.   b.  objective, 
as  lace-buyer,  -designer,  -dresser,  -maker,  -making 
-mender,    -seller,    -weaver,      c.  instrumental   and 
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parasynthetic,  as  lace-covered,  -curtained,  -edged, 
-loaded,  -trimmed  adjs. 

1679  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1391/4  Taken  ..  from  two  'Lace- 
buyers.,  two  Geldings.  1883  F.  M.  CRAWFORD  Dr.  Claudius 
ii,  A  dainty  *lace-covered  parasol  fell  over  the  edge.  1891 
C.  JAMES  Rom.  Rigmarole  128  Dainty,  'lace-curtained 
windows.  1890  Daily  News  16  Apr.  2/4  Thomas  Argyll, . . 
'lace-designer.  1879  E.  JAMES  Ind.  Househ.  Man.  31  'Lace- 
edged  antimacassars.  1871  Figure  Training  34  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  or  thereabouts,  the  front  rows  of  Mace-holes  may 
be  omitted.  1833  J.  y.f.HmiAlfh.  Angling 45  All  the  species 
of  dragon-fly,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two,  being 
characterised  by  very  clear,  *lace-like,  pellucid  wings.  1873 
LOWELL  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  H.  125  Lacelike  curves  of 
ever-gaining,  ever-receding  foam.  1836  T.  HOOK  G.  Gitrney 
iii.  86  The  strapping,  state-fed,  'lace-loaded  lacqueys  of  the 
Mansion-House.  1589  RIDER  Eng.-Lat.  Diet.,  A  *Lace- 
maker,yWw/ar/;/j.  t6llCorcR.If3assetnenfier,& Lace-maker. 

1848  MILL  Pol.  Econ.  i.  v.  §  9.  100  Weavers  and  lacemakers. 
1835-37  SOL-THEY  in  Ccnvper's  Wks.  \.  202  *Lace  making 
was  the  business  of  the  place.  1844  G.  DODD  Textile  Mannf. 
vii.  227  'Lace-menders  examine  every  piece,  and  mend,  with 
needle  and  thread,  every  defect.  1702  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3793/4 
Gold  and  Silver  'Laceseller.     1890  '  ROLF  BOLDREWOOD  ' 
Miner's  Right  xliv.  185/1  A  faint  'lace-tracery  of  mist.    1819 
REES  Cycl.  s.v.  Lace,  The  'lace  trade  of  Nottingham.    1891 
Daily AYws  5  June  8/4  Scarves  ofcrepon  with'lace-trimmed 
ends.     1715  Land.  Gaz.  No.  5327/2  The  Company  of 'Lace- 
Weavers  at  Augsburg.     1802  Brookes'  Gazetteer  (ed.  12)  s.v. 
Lode,  Famous  for  watchmakers,  laceweavers,  goldsmiths. 

1849  ALB.  SMITH  Pottleton  Legacy  xxiv.  242  A  white  cravat 
the  ends  of  which  were  in  open  'lace-work.     1873  TRISTRAM 
Moot  ix.  173  Numbers  of  stones  with  very  pretty  lacework 
of  various  patterns.    1896  Daily  News  i  Oct.  2/2  His  sister, 
another  'laceworker,  is  in  charge  of  the  family  during  their 
sojourn  in  London. 

9.  Special  comb. :  lace-bark  (tree),  (a)  a  West 
Indian  shrub  (Lagetta  lintearia),  so  called  from 
the  lace-like  layers  of  its  inner  bark ;  (b)  in  New 
Zealand,  Plagianthus  betulinus,  ribbon-wood ; 
lace-border,  a  geometrid  moth  (Acidalia  ornata) 
with  a  broad  lace-like  border  to  the  wings ;  lace- 
coral,  a  fossil  polyzoan  of  the  family  Fcnestellidse; 
lace-fern,  (a)  a  small  elegant  fern  (Cheilanthes 
gracillima]  having  the  under  side  of  the  frond 
covered  with  matted  wool ;  (/>)  any  of  the  several 
species  of  the  genus  Uymenophyllum  ;  lace-frame 
(see  FRAME  so.  is  b);  lace-glass,  Venetian  glass 
with  lace-like  designs ;  f  lace-head,  a  head-dress 
of  lace ;  lace-leaf  (plant),  Ouvirandra  fenes- 
tralis,  of  Madagascar ;  lace-lizard,  an  Australian 
lizard  (Hydrosaurus  varitts) ;  lace-man,  a  man 
who  manufactures  or  deals  in  lace;  lace-paper, 
paper  cut  or  stamped  in  imitation  of  lace ;  lace- 
pigeon  (see  quots. ) ;  lace-pillow,  the  pillow  or 
cushion  which  is  laid  on  the  lap  of  a  woman  engaged 
in  making  pillow-lace ;  lace-plant,  ?  =  lace-leaf 
plant;  lace-runner(seequot.);  f  lace-shade,  a  lace 
veil ;  lace-tree,  ?  =  lace-bark  tree  ;  lace-wing  (fly), 
a  fly  with  delicate  lace-like  wings,  esp.  one  of  the 
genus  Chrysopa;  also  lace-winged  Jly;  lace- 
woman,  a  woman  who  works  or  deals  in  lace. 


II11U  .1  i JIIIIILH.I  u.  .«„..,.=..      ^830  LlNDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  76 

In  Jamaica  a  species  is  found  which  is  called  the  Lace  Bark 
Tree.  1869  E.  NEWMAN  Brit.  Moths  79  The  'Lace  Border 
(Acidalia  ornata).  1885  LADV  BRASSEY  The  Trades  23pThe 
•lace-  or  fringe-fern  . .  grew  in  wild  profusion.  1895  Daily 
ffim  5  Dec.  6/1  Selling  a  couple  of  old  'lace-frames  to 
some  Frenchmen  for  2oo/.  apiece.  1883  MOLLETT  Diet.  A  rt 
156  There  are  six  kinds  of  Venetian  glass.. (6)  Reticulated, 
filigree,  or  "lace  glass.  1884  Mag.  o/  Art  Feb.  155/2 
Briati . .  was  especially  celebrated . .  for  his  beautiful  work  in 
lace-glass.  1714  RAMSAY  Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733'  I-  35  Shou'd 
a  . .  Flanders  'lace  head  . .  Gar  thee  grow  forgetfu  .  1809 
Edin.  Rat.  XV.  78  He  will  hear  of  lace-heads  and  ruffles. 
1866  Trtas.  Bot.  (1870),  'Lace-leaf  plant,  Onvirandra. 
1880  J.  SIBREE  Jr.  Gt.  African  1st.  iv.  100  This  is  the 
Lace-leaf  plant,  or  water-yam ;  in  scientific  phraseology, 
Onvirandra  fenestralis.  1881  F.  McCoy  Pndrtnmu  Nat. 
Hist,  of  Victoria  4  Dec.  (Morris),  The  present  'Lace  Lizard 
is  generally  arboreal.  1669  PEPYS  Diary  26  Apr.,  Calling 
at  the  *lace-man's  for  some  lace  for  my  new  suit.  1737 
FIELDING  Miser  v.  vii,  The  laceman  will  be  here  immedi 
ately.  1896  Westm.  Gaz.  5  Dec.  3/1  A  laceman  of  a  good 
many  years'  standing.  1765  Treat.  Dam.  Pigeons  143  The 
'Lace  Pigeon. ..They  are  valued  on  account  of. .the  pecu 
liarity  of  their  feathers;  the  fibres,  or  web  of  which,  appear 
disunited  from  each  other  throughout  their  whole  plumage. 
1859  URE.NT  Pigeon  Sic.  54  The  Lace  or  Silky  Pigeon. .  .The 
fibres  of  the  feathers  are  all  disunited,  ..which  gives  them  a 
lacy  or  silky  appearance.  1793  COWPER  Let.  9  Jan.  in 
T.  Wright  Life  (1892)  260  The  'lace  pillow  is  the  only  thing 
they  dandle.  1865  C.  KNIGHT  Passages  Work.  Life  III.  x. 
205  The  jingling  rhymes  sung  by  young  girls  while  engaged 
at  their  lace-pillows.  1885  LADY  BRASSEY  The  Trades  426 
A  plant . .  called  the  '  'lace-plant ',  from  the  extreme  delicacy 
and  beauty  of  its  foliage.  1844  G.  DODD  Ttxtilt  Mannf. 
vii.  225  The  term  embroidery  does  not  seem  to  be  much  used 
in  . .  the  Nottingham  lace-trade,  most  of  those  who  work  on 
net  with  the  needle  being  termed  '  'lace-runners '.  1803  JANE 
PORTER  Tliaddens  (1831)  275  Her  'lace-shade  . .  half  veiled 
and  half  revealed  her  graceful  figure.  1887  MOLONEY 
Forestry  {V.  Afr.  460  The  public  may  . .  see  in  our  stoves 
the  rare  "Lace  tree  of  Jamaica.  1863  WOOD  Nat.  Hist. 
III.  491  The  beautiful  'Lace-wing  Flies, or  Hemerobiidae. . . 
Several  species  of  the  Lace-wings  are  also  called  . .  Golden 
Eyes.  1826  KIRBY  it  Sp.  Entomol.  III.  94  The  beautiful 
'lace-winged  flies  (Hemerobius).  1609  B.  JONSON  Silent 
Worn.  il.  iii,  Tailors,  lineners,  'lace-women,  embroiderers. 
1896  Daily  Ne^vs  i  Oct.  2/2  She  is  a  laceworaan  in  the 
Exhibition. 


LACE. 

Lace  (Vs),  v.  Forms :  4  lacye,  5  lacyn,  (lyce), 
5-6  lase,  6  Sc.  laise,  7  ?  leese  (sense  2  d),  4-  lace. 
fa.  pple.  3  i-laced.  [ad.  OF.  lacier  (F.  lacer)  :— 
popular  L.  *laciare  to  ensnare,  f.  *lacitim  :  see 
LACE  Hi.  Cf.  Pr.  lassar,  Sp.  lazar,  Pg.  lacar,  It. 
lacciare.] 

•(•  1.  trans.  To  catch  in,  or  as  in,  a  noose  or  snare ; 
to  entangle,  ensnare.  Obs. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  3178,  I  trowe  never  man  wiste  of  peyne, 
But  he  were  laced  in  Loves  cheyne.  1426  LYDG.  De  Gitil. 
Pilgr.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  13,076  Folkys  vnder  my  demeyne, 
Swych  as  be  lacyd  in  my  cheyne.  c  1485  Digby  Myst.  v.  580 
Fortune  in  worldes  worshepe  me  doth  lace. 

2.  To  fasten  or  tighten  with,  or  as  with,  a  lace  or 
string ;  to  tie  on  ;  to  fasten  the  lace  of.  In  mod. 
use  spec,  to  fasten  or  tighten  (boots,  stays,  etc.) 
with  a  lace  or  laces  passed  alternately  through 
two  rows  of  eyelets.  Also  with  dcnun,on,  together. 
ai*2$Ancr.  R.  420  Sum  wummon.  .wereS  . .  be  strapeles 
adun  to  hire  uet  i-Iaced  ful  ueste.  a  1300  K.  Horn  870 
Horn  his  brunie  gan  on  caste,  And  laced  hit  wel  faste. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Miller's  T.  81  Hir  shoes  were  laced  on  hir 
legges  hye.  <  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxvi.  121  pai  er  .. 
laced  togyder  with  lacez  of  silke.  ri45o  St.  Cnthbert 
(Surtees)  3933  He  ki»t  be  clathes  as  l-ai  hade  bene  lasyd 
And  on  the  saint  body  brasyd.  1530  PALSGR.  600/2,  J  wyll 
lace  my  doublet  first  for  takyng  of  colde.  1596  SHAKS. 
Tarn.  Shr.  m.  ii.  46  A  paire  of  bootes  that  haue  been 
candle-cases,  one  buckled,  another  lac'd.  1672  WISEMAN 
Treat.  Wounds  I.  iv.  43,  I  caused  a  straight  stocking  to  be 
laced  on  both  legs.  1709  STF.ELE  &  ADDISON  Taller  No.  75 
T  8  To  see  me  often  with  my  Spectacles  on  lacing  her  Stays. 
1711  W.  SUTHERLAND  Shipbuilders  Assist.  129  Lacing  the 
Mizon.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  in.  viii.  380  The  galeon  was  . . 
provided  against  boarding  . .  by  a  strong  net-work  . .  which 
was  laced  over  her  waist.  1763  Brit.  Mag.  IV.  286,  I  lace  and 
unlace  ladies  stays  of  the  first  fashion,  every  day  of  my  life. 
1789-96  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  II.  35  They  fix  the  rein-deer 
to  a  kind  of  sledge  ..  in  which  the  traveller,  well  secured 
from  cold,  is  laced  down.  1869  FREEMAN (Norm.  Cong.  (1876) 
III.  xiii.  259  Ofttimes  he  laced  and  ofttimes  he  unlaced  his 
mantle.  1885  Law  Kef.,  Q.  B.  D.  XV.  360  The  two  ends 
were,  .laced  together  with,  .leathern  laces. 

b.  transf.  and_/5y. 

13. .  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon  MS.  xxiii.  466  Heil  bep 
whom  be  godhed  In  vr  flesch  was  laced,  a  1550  Christis 
Kirke  Gr.  xviii,  Hir  glitterand  hair  that  wes  full  gowdin, 
Sa  hard  in  lufe  him  laist.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  35 
When  he  sawe  the  perill  of  us  all,  lincked  and  laced  to  the 
daunger  of  hym  selfe.  1578  N.  BAXTER  tr.  Calvin  on  Jonah 
64  Jonas,  -stood  harde  lased  [L.  qnasi  constrictns],  because 
[etc.].  1860  DARWIN  in  Life  *  Lett.  (1887)  II.  298  Each  series 
of  facts  is  laced  together  by  a  series  of  assumptions. 

c.  intr.  (quasi-/uw.)  To  admit  of  being  fastened 
or  tightened  with  laces. 

1792  WOLCOT  (P.  Pindar)  Wks.  III.  37  She  wailing,  in 
most  piteous  case,  Of  stubborn  stays— that  would  not  lace. 
1888  P.  FURNIVALL  Phys.  Training  6  Shoes  . .  should  . . 
lace  from  the  toe,  as  high  up  the  foot  as  is  possible. 

d.  Naut.    'To  apply  (a   bonnet)  by  lacing  it 
to  a  sail'  (Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.  1867;.     Also 
with  on.     (Cf.  F.  lacer.) 

1635  BRERETON  Trav.  (Chetham  Soc.)  169  You  may  take 
off  the  main  bonnet  and  top  bonnet,  . .  and  in  a  short  time 
you  may  lace  them  on  again.  1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag. 
i.  16  Leese  in  [ed.  1684  Lace  on]  your  Boonets. 

3.  To  compress  the  waist  of  (a  person)  by  draw 
ing  the  laces  tight.  With  qualifying  adv.  (straitly, 
tight,  etc.).     Also  fig.     To  lace  in  :  to  compress 
the  waist  of  (a  person)  by  lacing.    Similarly,  to 
lace  down. 

a  1566  R.  EDWARDS  Damon  tr  Fithias  (1571)  B  iv,  Whiche 
bothe  are  in  vertue  so  narrowly  laced,  That  [etc.].  1599 
PORTER  Angry  Wont.  Abingt.  (Percy  Soc.)  107,  I  do 
not  love  to  bee  last  in,  when  I  goe  to  lase  a  rascal!. 
1668  R.  STEELE  Hnsbandm.  Call.  x.  (1672)  262  They  grow 
crooked  by  being  lac'd  too  strait.  1700  CONGREVE  Way  of 
World  m.  x,  Like  Mrs.  Primly's  great  Belly;  she  may  lace 
it  down  before,  but  it  burnishes  on  her  Hips.  1825  SCOTT 
Fain.  Let.  23  Jan.  (1894)  H-  23°  Rather  straitly  laced  in 
her  Presbyterian  stays.  1882  World  21  June  18/1  The 
bodice.,  laced-in  a  waist  of  twenty  inches. 
b.  reft.,  and  intr.  for  refl. 

1630  BULWER  Anthrofomet.  195  Better  advised  are  the 
Venetian  Dames,  who  never  Lace  themselves.  1871  Figure 
Training  9  To  lace  or  not  to  lace.  Ibid.  99,  I  can,  if  dis 
posed,  lace  in  to  sixteen  inches. 

4,  trans.  To  thread  or  interlace  (a  fabric  of  any 
kind)  with  a  lace,  string,  or  the  like ;  to  embroider. 
Chiefly  in  pa.  pple. 

1483  Wardr.Atc.  in  Antiq.  Refer!.  (1807)  I.  3oThe  fore- 
saide  canapies  sowed  with  oon  unce  of  silk,  and  lyced  with 
i  Ib.  xj  unces  of  grene  threde.  \Sj6  TURBERV.  Vntru*\ 
You  shall  haue  a  net  made  of  strong  thread  laced  with  a 
thong  1630  R.  N.  Camden's  Eliz.  n.  68  Silkes,  glittering 
with  gold  and  siluer,  eyther  imbroydered  or  laced.  1774 
WEST  -tnliil.  Fumcss  p.  xxii,  Marie  and  soil,  laced  with 
fibres  of  vegetables.  1879  H.  GEORGE  Progr.  a,  Pov.  vn. 
v  (1881)  253  We  . .  lace  the  air  with  telegraph  wires.  1880 
Paper  t,  Print.  Trades  Jrnl.  No.  32.  38  Oblong  vellum 
binding  laced  with  cat -gut. 

b.  To  pass  (a  cord,  etc.)  in  and  out  through 
a  fabric  by  way  of  ornament,  through  holes,  etc. 
t  Also  with  in.     Also/Tg. 

1638  SANDERSON  Serin.  (1681)  II.  108  To  lace  in  a  prayer, 
a  blessing,  a  thanksgiving.  1880  ZAEHNSDORF  Art  Book- 
binding  (i&)°)  xiv.  57  The  boards  having  been  squared,  they 
are  to  be  attached  to  the  book  by  lacing  the  ends  of  the  cord 
through  holes  made  in  the  board. 

c.  To  intertwine,  to  place  together  as  if  inter- 


LACED. 

1883  HALL  CAINK  Colnv.  ofCrit.  vi.  176  The  poet,  .lacing 
and  interlacing  his  combinations  of  thought  and  measure. 
1889  F.  M.  PKARD  Paul's  Sisttrl.  viii.  218  Lucy  ..  laced 
her  white  fingers  across  her  forehead. 
•     fd.  "?  nonce-use.  To  pierce  repeatedly  with  shots. 

1622  R.  HAWKINS  Voy.  S.  Sea  x.  21  Wherevpon  the  Gunner 
at  the  next  shott,  lact  the  Admirall  through  and  through. 

5.  To  ornament  or  trim  with  lace. 

1599  SHAKS.  Muck  Ado  in.  iv.  20  Cloth  a  gold,  and  cuts, 
and  fac'd  with  siluer.     1670  LADY  M.  BERTIE  in  \-2th  Rep. 
Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  21  The  under  pettycoatt  very    . 
richly  laced  with  two  or  three  sorts  of  lace.     1727  SWIFT 
Further  Ace.  E.  Curll  Wks.  1755  III.  i.  161  Have  not  I     ' 
clothed  you  in  double  royal,,  .laced  your  backs  with  gold. 
1760  tr.  Keyslers  Trav.  II.  354  A  chair  covered  with  velvet, 
and  laced  with  gold.     1841  JAMKI  Brigand  xxvi,  The  king 
was  habited  . .  in  black  velvet  richly  embroidered  and  laced 
with  gold. 

6.  To  mark  as  with  (gold  or  silver)  lace  or  em 
broidery  ;  to  diversify  with  streaks  of  colour. 


tage  should  atcniue.  Ana  lace  it  seltewitn  nis  societiu.    1005 
—  Macb,  ii.  iii.  118  Here  lay  Duncan,  His  Siluer  skinne,  lac'd 
with  his  Golden  Blood.   1602  M.-\RSTONj4«/£W*Vf  A'rv.  i.  iii. 
Wks.  1856  I.  81  The  verge  of  heaven  Was  ringd  with  flames, 
and  all  the  upper  vault  Thick  lac't  with  flakes  of  fire.     1648 
(?AGE   West.  Ind.  xvii.  (16551  113  A   pleasant  and  goodly 
^  alley,  laced  with  a  River.  1850  WHIPPLE  Ess.  <V  Rev.  (ed.  3) 
1 .  280  The  gloom  of  his  meditations  is  laced  with  light  in  all 
directions.    1850  Beck's  Florist  200  Very  smooth,  stout  petal 
laced  with  rosy  purple.     1860   KINGSLEY  Misc.  II.  259  A     ' 
Waterfall  of  foam,  lacing  the  black  rocks  with  a  thousand     j 
snowy  streams.     1861  L.  L.  NOBLE  After  Icebergs  67  Boats    i 
..freighted  with  the  browner  cod,  laced  occasionally  with  a    I 
salmon.     Ibid.  139  The  ocean  with  its  waves  of  Tynan  dye     I 
laced  with  silver. 

fb.  Painting,    absol.  To  insert  streaks  of  any    I 
colour,  e.g.  white.  Obs. 

1634  PEACHAM  Gcntl.  Exerc.  74  It  is  the  best  white  of  all 
others  to  lace  or  garnish,  being  ground  with  a  weak  gumme 
water. 

C.  intr.  Of  a  flower  :  To  acquire  the  streaks  of 
colour  prized  by  fanciers  vCf.  LACED  ppl.  a.  4.) 

1853  Beck's  Florist  210  The  varieties  [of  pinks]  generally 
laced  very  well. 

7.  To  lash,  beat,  thrash. 

1599  [see  3].  1615  Band,  Ruffe  $  Cnffe  (Halliw.)  10  If  I  meet 
thee,  I  will  lace  thee  roundly.  1618  FLETCHER  Loyal Suhj.  v. 
iv,  He  was  whipt  like  a  top ;  I  never  saw  a  whore  so  lac'd. 
1692  R.  L'EsTRANGK /"«£/«,  Life  of&sop  n  Go  your  ways 
..  or  I'll  lace  your  coat  for  you.  1783  AlNBWORTH  Lat, 
Diet.  (Morell)  i,  To  lace,  ..cxdo,  verbero.  1847  C.  BRONTE  J. 
Eyre  xxi. (1857)  234  A.  .switch.. waiting  to  leap  out  imp-like 
and  lace  my  quivering  palm.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word* 
bk.,  Lace,  to  beat  or  punish  with  a  rattan  or  rope's  end. 

f8.  Cookery,  Tolnake  a  number  of  incisions  in 
(the  breast  of  a  bird).  Obs. 

1658  T.  MAYEKNE  Archimag.  Anglo-Gall.  No.  36.  33 
Take  a  Wigeon  . .  or  Mallard  . .  and  with  your  knife  lace  [ 
them  down  the  brest.  a  1704  Compleat  Servant-Maid 
fed.  7)  33  Lace  down  the  Breast  on  both  sides.  1796  MRS. 
GLASSE  Cookery  xxvi.  382  Cut  off  the  legs,  lace  the  breast 
down  each  side. 

9.  To  put  a  ( lace J  of  spirits  (or  f  of  sugar)  into 
(a  beverage^ ;  to  mingle  or  '  dash '  (with  spirits). 

[1677  :  see  LACED  ppl.  a.[  6.]  1687  MIEGE  Gt.  Fr.  Diet.  n. 
s.v..  To  lace  Coffee,  mettre  ttn  f>eu  de  Sucre  dans  une  tasse 
de  Capht.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xi,  He  had  his  pipe  and  his 
tea-cup,  the  latter  being  laced  with  a  little  spirits.  1852 
THACKERAY  Esmond  i.  ix.  (1878)84  Polly  loves  a  mug  of  ale, 
too,  and  laced  with  brandy.  1881  Blackw.  Mag.  CXXIX. 
195  Abraham  began  by  lacing  his  cups  for  him.  1898  STEVEN 
SON  St.  Ivcs  53  A  jug  of  milk,  which  she  had  handsomely 
laced  with  whiskey  after  the  Scottish  manner. 

10.  Comb.)  as  lace-boots  \  also  lace-up  adj.  and  sb. 
x8j7  Sporting  Mag.  XX.  272   Strong  lace-boots  coming 

just  over  the  ancle.  1836  DICKENS  Sk.  Boz  (1850)  45/2  To 
fit  a  pair  of  lace-up  halOboots  on  an  ideal  personage.  1841 
J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parish  Clerk  I.  22  A  stout  pair  of  lace-ups. 
1851-61  MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour  III.  410  He  wore  the  heavy 
high  lace-up  boots,  so  characteristic  of  the  tribe. 

Hence  La-cing1  ppl.  a.  nonce~use  =  INTERLACING. 
Also  La  cer,  one  who  laces,  in  comb,  tigkt-lacer. 

1871  Figure  Training  4^8  So  far  as  I  have  observed,  tight- 
lacers  are,  as  a  rule,  active,  brisk,  healthy  young  people. 
1873  G.  C.  DAVIKS  Mount,  fy  Mere  xiii.  99  We  catch  glimpses 
of  it  sometimes  through  the  lacing  branches. 

Laced  (l^st), ///.  a.1    [f.  LACE  v.  +  -ED!-.] 
f  1.  Of  a  plant :  Entwined  with  a  climbing  plant. 
1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Helth  in.  v.  (1541)  60 b,  I.ased  sauerie. 
1551  TURNER  Herbal  90  We  call  in  england  sauery  that 
hath  doder  growinge  on  it,  laced  sauery :    and  tyme  that 
hath  the  same,  laced  tyme.     1555  EDEN  Decades  200  The 
herbe  which  we  caule  lased  sauery.    1640  PARKINSON  Theat. 
Bot.  1740. 

2.  Of  shoes,  etc. :  Made  to  be  fastened  or  tight 
ened  with  laces. 

1676  WISEMAN  Chirurg.  Treat,  i.  xxiii.  124  A  pair  of  laced 
Stockings.  1697  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3275/4  One  pair  of  new 
Laced  Shooes.  1813  J.  THOMSON  Lect.  Inflamiti.  447  The 
laced  stocking  was  much  used,  and  is  particularly  recom 
mended  by  Wiseman.  1874  T.  HARDY  Far  fr.  Madding 
Crowd  viii,  He  wore  breeches  and  the  laced-up  shoes  called 
ankle -jacks. 

3.  Ornamented  or  trimmed  with  lace :   a.  with 
edgings,  trimmings,  or  lappets  of  lace.     b.  with 
braids  or  cords  of  gold  or  silver  lace. 

a.  1668  DAVENANT  Man's  the  Master  n.  i.  Wks.  1874  V. 
23,  I  left  your  lac'd  linen  drying  on  a  line.  1673  E.  BROWN 
Trav.  Germ.,  etc.  (1677)  112  Two  Feather- Beds,  with  a 
neat  laced  sheet  spread  over.  1720  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5881/3 
A  fine  Valencia  grounded  laced  Suit  of  Night  Clothes.  1765 
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H.  WALPOLK  Virtue*  A  need.  Paint  (i7&6)  HI.  221  They  are 

commonly  distinguished  by  the  fashion  of  that  time,  laced 
cravats.  1873  Miss  BROUGHTON  Nancy  I.  82  Mother  bends 
her  laced  and  feathered  head  in  distant  signal  from  the 
table  top. 

b.  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Rcjl.  v.  v.  (1848)  314  A  I^ac'd,  or  an 
Imbroider'd  suit,  .would,  now.  .make  a  Man  look  .  .like  . .  a 
player.  1786  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  12  Aug.,  We  met  .. 
such  superfine  men  in  laced  liveries,  that  we  attempted  not 
to  question  them.  1841  CATUN  N.  Amer.  Indians  (1844) 
II.  lv.  198  His  coat,  .was  a  laced  frock. 

4,  Diversified  with  streaks  of  colour.  Of  birds: 
Having  on  the  edge  of  the  feathers  a  colour  different 
from  that  of  the  general  surface.  Of  a  flower : 
Marked  with  streaks  of  colour. 

1834  MifDiE  Brit.  Birds  I.  74  The  principal  ones  [fancy 
pigeons]  are.,  the  Jacobine,  the  Laced  [etc.].  1867  TKCET- 
MEIER  Pigtons  xxiii.  177  Examples  of  very  good  laced  Fan- 
tails.  1882  Garden  7  Oct.  312/2  The  edged,  tipped,  or  laced 
Dahlias  require  a  good  deal  of  shading.  1888  Poultry 
27  J^y  377  Hen  nicely  laced  on  breast. 

t5.  Laced  mutton  (slang)  :  a  strumpet.   Qbs. 

Mutton  was  used  alone  in  the  same  sense.  The  adj.  may 
mean '  wearing  a  bodice  \  possibly  with  a  pun  on  the  culinary 
sense  LACE  v.  8,  though  the  latter  is  not  recorded  so  early. 

1578  WHETSTONE  Prom.  %  Cass.  i.  iii.  Biij,  And  I  smealt, 
he  lou'd  lase  mutton  well.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  i.  i.  102. 
1599  N.  BRETON  r/tisition's  Lef.,  You  may.  .eat  of  a  little 
warm  mutton,  but  take  heede  it  be  not  Laced,  for  that  is  ill 
for  a  sicke  body.  1607  K.  C.  tr.  //.  Xtcf/ittis  World  of 
Wonders  167  The  diuell  take  all  those  marled  villains  who 
are  permitted  to  eate  laced  mutton  their  bellies  full.  1694 
MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv.  Prol.  (1737)  p.  Ixxxiii,  With  several 
coated  Quails,  and  lac'd  Mutton. 

6.  Of  a  beverage  :   Mixed  with  a  small  quantity 
of  spirits.     (But  see  quot.  a  1700;   also  1687  in 
LACE  v.  9.) 

1677  WVCHERLEY  PI.  Dealer  m.  i,  Prithee,  captain,  let's 
go  drink  a  dish  of  laced  coffee,  and  talk  of  the  times. 
a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Otto,  Lac'd  Coffee^  Sugar'd.  1712 
ADDISON  Spcct.  No.  317  P  30  Mr.  Nisby  of  opinion  that 
laced  Coffee  is  bad  for  the  Head.  1819  Andersons 
Cumberld.  Ball.  108  Set  on  kettle,  Let  aw  tcake  six  cups  o' 
leac'd  tea.  1886  Illiistr.  Loud,  News  Summer  No.  14/2 
He  took  a  sip  at  his  laced  coffee. 

7.  Of  the  spokes  of  a  bicycle  :  Set  so  as  to  cross 
one  another  near  the  hub. 

1885  Cyclist  19  Aug.  1107/2,  52in.  Rudge  bicycle  No.  i, 
laced  spokes. 

f  8.  Laced  stool\  ?onc  made  with  a  cane  or  rush 
seat,  or  one  with  a  cloth  seat  stretched  by  cords. 

1649  in  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  212, 1  give  vnto  my  daughter 
Anna,  .a  greene  chaire  and  foure  laced  .stooles. 

9.   Comb.,  as  land- jacket ed^  -waistcoated  adjs. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  \j\s>.  1883  VI I.  495  A  couple 
of  brocaded  or  laced-waistcoated  toupets,  1848  THACKERAY 
Van.  F.  xlviii,  The  laced-jacketed  band  of  the  Life  Guards. 

t  Laced,  ppl.  a?  Her.  Ohs.  Also  5  lussed, 
6  lased.  [more  correctly  lassed,  for  lesscd,  pa.  pple. 
of  LESS  v.]  Lessened,  diminished. 

1486  Bk,  St.  Albans,  Her.  b  ij  b,  A  lassed  cotarmure  is  on 
the  moderis  parte.  1561  LEIGH  Arinoric  (1597)  98  A  gentle 
woman  borne,  wedded  to  one,  hauing  no  cote  Armour,  they 
hauing  issue  a  sonne,  . .  The  same  sonne  . .  may  beare  her 
cote  armour,  during  his  life,  with  a  difference  Cynquefoyle, 
by  the  curtesie  of  armes,  and  this  is  called  a  lased  cote 
armour.  1586  FERNE  Bias.  Gentrie  66  She  must  be  an  heire 
to  her  auncestour,  or  els  her  issue  can  not  beare  the  Laced 
coat. 

Lacedaemonian  (tatfdftnJfa'niinX  a.  and  sb. 

[f.  L.  Lacedxmoni'US)  Gr.  AaKtSatpovtos  (f.  Lace- 
dxmon^  Gr.  ActKcScu'/fcw)  -f-  -AX.]  A.  adj.  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Lacedcumon  (Sparta)  or  its  inhabi 
tants,  b.  Of  speech  or  correspondence  — LACONIC. 
B.  sh.  A  native  of  Lacedcemon. 

1780  COWPER  Let.  16  Mar.,  Wks.  1837  XV.  50  Till  your 
letters  become  truly  Lacedaemonian,  and  are  reduced  to  a 
single  syllable.  1807  ROBINSON  Archxol.  Grxca  \\.  xv.  168 
Their  clothing  was  so  thin  that  (a  Lacedaemonian  vest" 
became  proverbial.  1870  EMERSON  Sot:  fy  Solit.  iv,  87  If 
any  one  wishes  to  converse  with  the  meanest  of  the 
Lacedemonians.  1900  Daily  Neivs  15  Mar.  6/3  The  461(1 
owed  their  name  of  The  Lacedemonians  '  to  their  colonel's 
stirring  speech  on  the  ancient  Spartans. 

La'ce-piece.  Shipbuilding.  [?f.  LACE  sb.  4 
+  PIECE.]  The  part  of  the  prow  of  a  wooden 
vessel  above  the  cut-water  and  behind  the  figure 
head.  Also  called  facing- (see  LACING  vbl.  sb.  3  d\ 

i874THEARi.E  Nov.  Arcfiit.64  The  main  rails  extended 
generally  from  the  catheads  to  the  lace  piece. 

Lacerability  (Icc'serabi-liti}.  [f.  next  :  see 
-ITY.]  The  condition  of  being  lacerable. 

1847-9  TODD  Cycl.  A  fiat.  IV.  713/1  Simple  lacerability  is 
frequently  set  down  to  softening. 

Lacerable  (lee'serab'l),  a.  [ad.  late  L.  lacer- 
abih's,  f.  lacerare  to  LACERATE.  Cf.  F.  laetrable.] 
That  may  be  lacerated,  susceptible  of  laceration. 

1656  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  1666  HARVEY  Mori).  Angl.  xxii. 
51  The  Lungs  ..  must  necessarily  lye  open  to  great.. dam- 
mages  ..  because  of  their  thin,  and  lacerable  composure. 
1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  346/2  The  bronchi  are  . .  easily 
lacerable  tubes.  1879-89  J.  M.  DUNCAN  Lect.  Dis.  Women 
vii,  (ed.  4)  40  The  uterus  . .  may  be  extremely  thinned  and 
easily  lacerable. 

Lacerant  (Ise'serant),  a.  nonce-wd.  [ad.  L. 
lacerant-enit  pres.  pple.  of  lacerare  to  LACERATE.] 
Of  a  sound  :  Tearing,  harrowing. 

1888  HOWELLS  Annie  Kilbttm  x.\v,  The  bell,  .called  the 
members  .  .with  the  same  plangent,  lacerant  note  that  sum 
moned  them  to  worship  on  Sundays. 


LACERT. 

Lacerate  (lorserA),  ///.  a.  [ad.  L.  laccrat-us, 
pa.  pple.  of  lacerare  to  LACEKATK.] 

1.  Mangled,  torn,  lacerated.    Also_/g*.  Distracted. 
1542  HKN.  VIII   Declar.  205  Our  realme  hathe  ben  for 

a  season  lacerate  and  torne  by  duiersitie  of  titles.  1660 
F.  IJROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trnv.  281  That  this  town  [Alex 
andria]  should  now  be  brought  to  so  lacerate  a  condition,  that 
was  for  many  aces  one  of  the  most  ample.  1805  SOTTHI-.Y 
Madoc  n.  viii,  His  hands  transfix'd,  And  lacerate  with,  the 
body's  pendent  weight.  1878  SYMOSDS  Sonn.  Campanclla 
xxviii,  Now  slays  with  limbs  dispersed  and  lacerate. 

2.  Bot.  and  Zool.   Having  the  edge  or  point  irre 
gularly  cut  or  cleft  as  if  torn  ;  jagged. 

I77<S  !•  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  Expl.  Terms  384  Laccru»it 
lacerate,  where  the  Margin  is  variously  divided,  as  if  torn. 
1794  MARTVH  tr.  Rousseau's  Hot.  xxvi.  380  Many  varieties 
. .  with  lacerate  leaves  and  simple  ones.  1846  DANA 
Zoi>f>k.  (1848)  324  Folia  thin, . .  sometimes  lacerate. 

b.  In  combining  foim  lacerate-;  as  lacerato- 
dentate,  -subdivided. 

1846  DANA  Zooph.  (1848)  225  Lamellae  thin,  lacerato- 
dentate.  Ibid.  706  Small ;.  .sometimes  laccrato-subdivided. 

Hence  La'cerately  adv.,  in  a  lacerated  manner, 
with  laceration.  In  recent  Diets. 

Lacerate  (Irc'ser^t;,  v.  [f.  L.  lacerat~t  ppl. 
stem  of  lacerare t  f.  lacer  mangled,  torn.] 

1.  trans.  To  rend,  tear,  mangle  ;  to  tear  to  pieces, 
tear  up.     Also,  fto  separate  by  violence. 

1592  \V"ii.: MOT,  utc.  Tattered  tf  Gi$m,  v.  i.  (13,  The  drnd 
corps  Which  rauenous  beasts  forbeare  to  lacerate.  1633 
HHOMI-;  Antipodes  iv.  i.v,  In  signe  whereof  we  lacerate  thes« 

Eapers.  1713  DKRHAM  ritys.  Theol.  n.  v.  48  If  the  Hc.it 
reaks  through  the  Water  with  such  fury,  as  to  lacerate, 
and  lift  up  great  quantities  or  bubbles  of  Water,  it  causetli 
what  we  call  Boy  I  ing.  1791  Cow  PER  Iliad  v.  354  He 
crush  d  the  socket,  lacerated  wide  Roth  tendons.  1798 
MARSHALL  Garden,  xviii.  (ed.  2'  283  So  . .  the  fibres  will  not 
be  lacerated.  1808  J.  BARLOW  Colitmb,  vii.  232  Shells  and 
langrage  lacerate  the  ground.  1868  FARRAR  A  Hence  <V  K  vi. 
(1875)  107  If  they  could  show  you  how  their  feet  have  been 
lacerated  hy  the  thorns.  1880  Times  18  Sept.  9  4  Jaggtd 
rocks.. will  rend  and  lacerate  the  helpless  being. 

2.  With  immaterial   objects   and  Jig. ;    csp.,  to 
afflict,  distress,  harrow  ft  he  heart). 

1-1645  HOWKI. i.  Lett.  (1650)  III.  6  The  Wars  that  have 
lacerated  poor  Kurope.  1773  JCIIINSON  Let,  to  Airs.  Tliraic 
17  Mar.,  Necessity  of  attention  to  the  present  preserves  us 
..  from  being  lacerated  .  .  by  sorrow  for  the  past.  1780  — 
Let.to  Laivreth r  20  Jan.  in  Hosti'dl,  The  continuity  of  being 
is  lacerated.  1863  Miss  HHAIUJON  Eleanor's  Viet.  I.  ii.  33 
How  cruelly  the  old  heart  was  lacerated  by  that  bitttr 
letter.  1871  R.  W.  DALE  Ten  Comniaiiiint.  ii.  54  The  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  make  no  attempt  to  lacerate  the 
heart  by  insisting  on  the  details  of  our  Lord's  sufferings. 

Hence  La'cerating  rl>/.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1816  UYKON  rarisina  xx,  Scars  of  the  lacerating  mind 
Which  the  Soul's  war  doth  leave  behind.  1872  GEO,  ELIOT 
Aliddlon.  Ixxxi,  Will  Ladlslaw's  lacerating  words.  1877 
BLACK  Green  Fast.  vii.  (1878)  54  The  lacerating  of  a 
mother's  heart.  1893  AttttHStuui  19  Aug.  263  3  The 
lacerating  pangs  of  neuralgia. 

Lacerated  (Jarser^ted),  ///.  a.  [f.  LACEKATK 
v.  +  -ED  !.]  In  senses  of  the  vb.  ///.  a  ml _/?£". 

1606  WAHNLR  Alb.  Eng.  xiv.  Ixxxvii.  358  The  lacerated 
Kmpire  of  the  Romanies,  though  with  Knefe,  DisclainiM 
the  I>rutaines.  1612  WOOUALL  Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653'  5°4 
Observe  in  great  lacerated  wounds,  as  followeth,  &c.  1768 
STLKNE  Sent.  Jonrn.  (17781  II.  183  (Bourbonnois)  He  finds 
the  lacerated  lamb  of  another's  tlock.  1809  Med.  Jrnl. 
XXI.  209  The  following  Case  of  lacerated  Urethra.  1818 
COUBETT  7W.  Reg.  XXXIII.  238-9  To  seize  hold  of., 
parcels  ..  of  the  lacerated  country.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eiig,  v.  I.  536  Under  the  soothing  influence  of  female  friend 
ship,  his  lacerated  mind  healtd  fast.  1879  St.  George's 
Hosfi.  Rep,  IX.  364  Large  lacerated  wound  3  inches  long. 

b.  BoL  -LACERATE  a.  2. 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Snpp.  s.v.  Ltttf,  Lacerated  leaf. 
1830  LiNDi-EY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  101  Stigmas  ..  either  2  and 
lacerated,  or  discoid  and  4-lobed. 

Laceration  (Ises&^'Jan).  [ad.  L.  laceration- 
em,  n.  of  action  f.  lacerare  to  LACERATE.  Cf.  >'. 
laceration.']  The  action  or  process  of  lacerating  ; 
an  instance  of  this. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guilleuteaiis  Fr.  Chirurg.  5/2  Throughe 
lacerationeof  some  vayneor  arterye.  i6isCRooKt:  Body  of 
Jlftiu  344  The  orifice  . .  doth  ..  inlarge  it  selfe  without  feare 
of  laceration  or  tearing,  a  1631  DONNK  in  Select.  (1840)  38 
Forbearing  all  lacerations,  .and  woundings  of  one  another. 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  \\.  v.  88  The  nitrous  . . 
exhalations  . .  force  out  their  way,  not  only  with  the  break 
ing  of  the  cloud,  but  the  laceration  of  the  ayre  about  it. 
1731  ARBUTHNOT  Aliments (17.^5)  167  The  Effects  are,  Exten 
sion  of  the  great  Vessels,  Compression  of  the  lesser,  and 
Lacerations  upon  small  Causes.  1783  P.  POTT  Chirurg, 
Wks.  II.  26  The  difference  between  dilatation  and  laceration 
of  the  peritoneum.  1846  LANDOR  /mag.  Cowers.  Wks.  II. 
236/1  The  scars  and  lacerations  on  your  arms.  1861  H. 
SPENCEK  First  Print,  i.  v.  §  32  (1875)  115  No  mental  revolu 
tion  can  be  accomplished  without  more  or  less  of  laceration. 

Lacerative  (Ise-serativ),  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  type 
*  lacer ativtis,  i.  lacerare  to  LACERATE.]  Tending 
to  produce  laceration. 

1666  HARVEY  Morb.  Angl.  xiii.  32  The  continual  afflux  of 
lacerative  humours.  1879-89  J.  M.  DUNCAN  Lect.  Dis. 
Women  xviii.  (ed.  4)  140  This  arises  from  lacerative  injury. 

Lacert  '.  Obs.  rare.  Also  6  laserte.  [ad. 
L.  lacerta  or  lacertus,  in  the  same  sense.]  A  lizard. 
138*  WYCLIF  Let'it,  xi.  30  A  lacert,  that  is  a  serpent  that 
is  clepid  a  liserd.  1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  iv.  44  A  muscle 
..of  the  likenes  of  the  little  beast  called  a  Laserte.  1585 
H.  LLOYD  Treas.  Health  Bij,  Sprynkle  it  ouer  with  the 
Ashes  of  a  srene  Lacerte  burnt.  1610  J.  DEMON  Ace. 
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LACERT. 

Estates  in  Cumberld.  (1887)  128  His  seal  was  a  griphon 
eating  a  lacert.  1696  PHILLIPS,  Lacert,  . .  a  Lizard. 

t  Lacert ".  Obs.  [a.  OF.  lacerte,  ad.  L.  lacert-us 
the  fleshy  part  of  the  arm  (?  similative  use  oflacerttts 
lizard ;  cf.  musculus  muscle,  lit.  '  little  mouse ').] 
A  muscle. 

(-1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  1895  Every  lacerte  in  his  brest 
adoun  Is  schent  with  venym  and  corrupcioun.  (-1400 
Lau/ranc's  Cimrg.  292  If  ^>e  hole  of  be  festre  . .  louche  be 
place  of  be  lacertis  of  be  ers.  1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydtm's 
Quest.  Chirurg.  C  iij  b,  Lyke  as  those  two  beesles  [the  lizard 
and  mouse]  are  byg  in  the  middle  and  sclender  towarde  the 
tayle  so  is  the  muscle  or  lacerte.  1586  VIGO  //  'ks.  287  b, 
There  is  a  great  lacert  which  hath  two  heads  and  keepeth 
the  bone  of  the  adjutorie  that  it  be  not  displaced  on  that 
side.  1696  PHILLIPS,  Lncert, . .  the  Brawny  part  of  the  Arm. 

Lacertiail  (lasautian,  -Jan),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  L. 
lacert-a  lizard  +  -IAN.]  A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  lizards  or  Lacertilia ;  lizard-like,  saurian. 

1843  in  HUMBLE  Diet.  Geol.  1847  ANSTED  Anc.  World 
viii.  155  The  lacertian  type — that  exhibited  in  the  iizards  of 
the  present  day.  1877  DAWSON  Orig.  World  xv.  338  The 
lacertian  reptiles. 

B.  sb.  A  lacertilian ;  a  lizard. 

1839  Penny  Cycl.  XIII.  265/2  Under  the  family  name  of 
Lacertians  Cuvier  arranged — ist.  The  Monitors.  .2nd.  The 
Lizards  properly  so  called. 

Lacertid  (ISssMtid).     [ad.  mod.L.  Lacertid-se  : 
see  -ID  3.J     A  lizard  of  the  family  Lacertids. 
In  some  mod.  Diets. 

Lacertiform  (laso-Jtif(>jm),  a.  [f.  L.  lacerta 
lizard  +  -(I)FORM.]  Having  the  form  of  a  lizard  ; 
lacertilian.  1855  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 

Lacertilian  (Ise'sartMian),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  mod. 
L.  Lacertili-a  pi.  the  lizard  tribe  +  -AN.] 

A.  adj.  Belonging  to  the  Lacertilia.  B.  sb.  An 
animal  of  the  order  Lacertilia. 

1854  OWEN  in  Circ.  Set.  (1:1865)  "•  6.3/2  Lacertilian  order. 
1881  .Vaturt  XXIII.  551  Its  lacertilian  affinities  are  well 
shown  in  its  long  and  rat-like  tail. 

So  Iiacertriioid  a.  =prec.  A.          In  mod.  Diets. 

Lacertine  Jlasa-Jtsin),  a.     [f.  L.  lacert-a  lizard 

+  -IXE  1.] 

1.  =  LACERTIAN. 

'839-47  TODD  Cjfcl.  Anat.  III.  910/2  The  Lacertine  Sauna 
are  possessed  of  an  inverted  intromittent  organ.  1863 
Reader  31  Oct.  502  The  lacertine  tail  curves  round  again 
to  the  level  of  the  forehead.  1882  Acaitemy  No.  509.  75 
The  ornament  consists  chiefly  of  serpentine  and  lacertine 
creatures  interlaced. 

2.  Of  ornament:  Consisting  of  intertwined  lizard- 
like  figures. 

1863  Sat.  Rev.  448  A  lacertine  open-work  ornament,  termi 
nating  in  a  monster's  head.  1886  Quaritch's  Catal.  MSS. 
3498  Painted  in  interlacing  or  lacertine  patterns. 

Lacertoid  (Ias5-Jtoid),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -OID.] 
Lizard-like  ;  pertaining  to  the  super-family  Lacer- 
toidca  of  lizards.  1835  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 

t  Lacertose,  lacertous,  a.  Obs.  Also  5 

lacertos,  6  lazartus.  [ad.  L.  lacertosus  (OF.  la- 
certos'),{.lacerlus'Lkcw.'i't:  see-ous.]  Consisting 
of  muscles ;  having  large  muscles ;  muscular. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  107  (Ashm.  MS.)  fe  skyn  bat  is 
aboue  be  brayn  panne  is  lacertose  [AM.  MS.  lacertos]  and 
ful  of  bicke  fleisch.  1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydon's  Quest. 
Chirurg.  C  iij,  The  other  is  rlesshe  musculous  or  lacertous  y* 
is^harde  as  bawme  styflfe  or  knotty.  1548-77  VICARY  Anat. 
iii.  (1888)  25  The  Skinne  of  the  head  is  more  lazartus,  thicker, 
aiW  more  porrus  than  any  other  Skinne  of  any  other  member 
of  the  body.  1717  UAILEY  vol.  II,  Lacertose,  having  great 
Brawns,  brawny,  musculous,  sinewy.  1855  MAYNE  Expos. 
Lex.,  Lacertosus,  having  or  full  of  muscle,  lacertous. 

Lacery  (tf1  -sari),  [f.  LACE  sb.  +  -EBV.]  Lace- 
like  work. 

1893  LADY  BURTON  Life  Burton  II.  66  The  flutings  of  the 
open-work  are  delicate  in  the  extreme,  and  the  general  effect 
is  a  lacery  of  stone. 

Lacet  (l&e-t).    [f.  LACE  sb.  +  -EX.]    (See  quots.) 

1881  CAULFEILD  &  SAWAHD  Diet.  Needlework,  Lacet 
stitch,  another  term  for  Half  Stitch.  Lacet  work,  this  work 
is  made  with  a  braid  known  as  Lacet  Braid,  which  is  either 
of  silk  or  cotton,  and  woven  of  various  widths  and  descrip 
tions.  1883  Standard  26  June  3/3  '  ]<acet '.  .in  principle  is 
braid  or  tape  shaped  intoadesign,  the  '  brides  '  and  pattern 
supplemented  with  lace  stitches.  1883  Cassc/Cs  Fain.  Mag 
July  500/2  The  lacet  point  is  a  needle-made  lace. 

Lacey,  variant  of  LACY. 

Lach,  obs.  variant  of  LASH,  LATCH,  LAUGH,  LAW. 

Lacha,  obs.  form  of  LAC  '. 

t  La'chanize,  v.  Obs.  rare  — °.  [ad.  Gr.  \axo- 
vi'{,'-c<r0ai  to  gather  vegetables.]  1613  in  COCKKRAM. 

t  Lachanopolist.  Obs.  rare-".  [f.  Gr. 
\axavoTru\-r/s  a  seller  of  vegetables  (f.  \dxavov  a 
vegetable  +  -muAi/s  a  dealer)  +  -IST.]  A  green 
grocer.  1656  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  1717  in  BAILEY  vol.  II. 

t  Lachanopoll.  Obs.  rare-",  [ad.  Gr.  A.ax«- 
voTtuiKijt  (see  prec.).]  =prec.  1613  in  COCKERAM. 

t  Lache,  »•  Sc.  and  north.  Obs.  rare.  Also  6 
latche.  [ad.  OF.  laschcr  (F.  Mcher]  :-popular  L. 
*lascare  -  class.L.  laxart,  f.  laxus  loose,  LAX.] 

a.  trans.  To  be  careless  about,  to  neglect,  slight. 

b.  intr.  To  be  negligent,  to  lag,  loiter. 

a  1400  Relif.  Pieces fr.  Thornton  MS.  (1867)  :5  To  lache 
any  gude  dedis  bat  we  sail  do  bat  may  tunic  vs  till  helpe. 
>5i3  DOUGLAS  &Heis  xii.  x.  I46  And  mony  tymys  hym 
selvyn  hes  accusyt,  That  lie  sa  hing  had  lachit  and  reffusyt 
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To  ressaue  glaidly  the  Troiane  Ene.  1530  PALSGR.  604/1, 
I  latche,  I  lagge,  I  tary  behynde  my  company,  je  tarde.  . . 
You  ever  latche  whan  you  be  sente  upon  an  erande.  1607 
MARKHAM  Caval.  (1617)  iii.  4  If  either  of  the  match  horses 
shall  latch  or  linger  behind. 

Laehe,  early  form  of  LASH  a.  Obs.,  slack. 

Iiache,  obs.  form  of  LAC',  LATCH  v. 

Lache,  var.  LETCH  dial.,  wet  ditch,  bog. 

t  LaxhedneSS.  Obs.  In  5  lachednesse, 
latohednes,  -nesse.  [f.  *lached,  pa.  pple.  of  LACHK 
v.  +  -NESS.  Cf.  lachcness,  LASHNESS.]  Laxness  or 
slackness  (of  mind) ;  remissness. 

1484  CAXTON  Royall  Bk.  d  vj,  After  [forgetfulness]  cometh 
latchednes,  that  maketh  a  man  latchous  and  appayreth  fro 
day  to  day  so  moche  that  he  is  al  recreant  and  defayllyng. 
—  Ordre  of  Chyualry  72  Latchednesse  and  cowardyse. 
1491  —  Vitas  Pair.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  I.  xxxvi.  36aa,  Feere 
of  dethe  folowyth  ;  Desyre  of  shrewdnes  :  Lachednesse  of 
vertue  ;  and  wekenesse  of  courage. 

Lacheness,  var.  LASHNESS  Obs.,  slackness. 

Laches  (los-tjez),  s6.  Also  4  lacchesse,  5 
latches^se,  7  lasches,  laohess,  4-7  lachesse. 
[a.  OF.  laschesse,  AF.  lachesse,  laches,  f.  OF.  lasche  : 
see  LASH  a.  and  -ESS  2.  For  the  form  cf.  riches.] 

t  1.  Slackness,  remissness,  negligence ;  also,  an 
act  or  habit  of  neglect.  Obs. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  ix.  32  Ther  weore  the  monnes  lyf 
i-lost  thorw  lachesse  [1377  lacchessej  of  himselue.  1390 
GOWER  Con/.  II.  i  The  firste  point  of  slouth  I  calle  Lachesse. 
c  1420  Govt.  Lordships  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  82  Some  ..  engendryn 
sleuthe  and  lachesse.  1440  Prontp.  Parv.  284  Latchesse 
\y.rr.  lahches,  lahchessc],  or  tarryynge,  tnora,  tarditas.  1494 
Will  Mongomery  (Somerset  Ho.',  To  pardone  me  of  the 
laches  of  my  prevy  tythes. 

2.  Law.  Negligence  in  the  performance  of  any 
legal  duty ;  delay  in  asserting  a  right,  claiming  a 
privilege,  or  making  application  for  redress. 

1574  tr.  Littleton*  s_  Tenures  873,  No  laches  may  be  ad 
judged  by  the  lawe  in  him  yl  hath  no  discrecion.  a  1626 
BACON  Maxims  <y  Uses  Com.  Law  iv.  (1630)  23  The  reason 
of  these  cases  is  the  default  and  laches  of  the  grantor.  1660 
R.  SHERINGHAM  King's  Suprem.  Asserted  iv.  (1682)  24  No 
laches,  folly,  infancy,  or  corruption  of  blood  can  be  judged 
in  him.  1741  ROBINSON  Gavclkind  n.  ii.  172  The  Laches  of 
the  Husband  in  gaining  an  actual  Seisin  by  Entry.  1788 
T.  POWF.LL  Devises  (1827)  II.  261  Though  there  be  no  de 
fault  or  laches  on  the  part  of  the  devisee  himself,  the  devise 
fails.  1818  CRUISE  Digested.  2)  IV.  493  The  right  of  renewal 
may  be  forfeited  by  the  laches  of  the  tenant,  in  not  applying 
for  a  renewal  within  the  time  mentioned  in  the  lease.  1845 
STEPHEN  Blackstone  II.  304  It  is  indeed  laid  down  generally 
as  a  maxim,  that  no  laches  or  negligence  shall  be  imputed 
to  an  infant.  1894  Times  5  Feb.  3/3  To  decide  whether  the 
party  applying^  has  not,  by  laches  or  misconduct,  lost  his 
right  to  the  writ. 

b.  trans/.  Culpable  negligence  in  general. 

1844  DISRAELI  Coningsby  u.  i.  58  We  may  visit  on  the 
laches  of  this  ministry  the  introduction  of  that  new  principle 
and  power  . .  Agitation.  1872  GEO.  ELIOT  Midalein.  Hi. 
(1873)  153  His  conduct  had  shown  laches  which  others  . . 
were  free  from.  1890  '  ROLF  BOLDREWOOD  '  Col.  Reformer 
I.  146  If  he  became  temporarily  abstracted  while  musing  .. 
the  dog. .would  be  sent  round,  .to.. warn  him  ot  his  laches. 

t  La'dies,  a.  Obs.  Also  5  laoches,  latches, 
[alteration  of  lache,  LASH  a.,  influenced  by  LACHES 
sb.  or  LACHOUS.]  a.  Loose,  lewd,  wanton,  b. 
Lax,  careless,  remiss.  Hence  •(•  La  cliesness. 

CI42S  St.  Mary  of  Oignies  I.  x.  in  Anglia  VIII.  145/41 
Fonned  wymmen  . .  bat  wib  hir  vntoune  and  lacches  songes 
kyndelib  be  fyre  of  lecchery.  Ibid.  146/41  Woo  to  }ow  bat 
are  lacches,  slepynge  in  softe  shetys.  ?  1461  Paston  Lett. 
No.  428  II.  72  For  cause  ye  wer  to  laches,  and  cam  not  in 
tyme,  the  mater  yede  a  mys.  1481-4  Ibid.  No.  859  III. 
279  Her  mynde  hathe  ben  other  weys  ocapyed  than  as  to 
huswyfery,  whyche  semyth  welle  by  the  latchesnes  of  the 
tylthe  of  her  landes.  1543-4  Act  35  Hen.  I'll/,  c.  n  §  i 
Some  of  the  said  shiriffes  . .  haue  ben  negligent  and  laches. 

t  La  dies,  lache'sse,  v.  Obs.  [f.  LACHES  sb.] 
a.  intr.  To  be  idle,  careless,  b.  trans.  To  neglect, 
slight.  Also  with  inf.  as  object. 


eptis  of  the  Apos.  .  

by  specyal  priuylege  grawntid  of  God  to  yow  50  lacches  to 
calle.  1478  Paston  Lett.  No.  811  III.  216  Let  it  not  be 
lachesyd,  but  with  effect  aplyed  now. 

Laches,  obs.  form  of  LAC  2. 

II  Lachesis  (toe-kesis).  Zool.  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr. 
Aax«ns  the  name  of  one  of  the  Fates.]  A  genus 
of  venomous  American  snakes  of  the  rattlesnake 
family  ( Crotalidsc'). 

1872  DARWI  N  Emotions  iv.  100  In  the  Lachesis .. the  tail 
ends  in  a  single,  large,  lancet-shaped  point  or  scale.  1887 
Homeopathic  Worlds  Nov.  492  The  writer  speaks  of  a  firm 
. .  using  250  '  Lachesis '..  tails  per  annum. 

Lachet(t(e,  obs.  form  of  LATCHET. 

t  La-chtms,  a.  Obs.  In  5  lacheous,  latohous. 
[f.  lache,  LASH  a.  +  -ova.]  Negligent.  Hence 
f  la  chousness,  remissness,  neglect. 

1484  CAXTON  Royall  Bk.  d  v,  Whan  he  is  slawe,  latchous 
and  slowful  to  do  wel.  —  Ordre  of  Chyualry  45  In  the 
a  squyer  whyche  arte  latchous  and  slowe  to  be  a  knyght. 
1496  Will  Huse  (Somerset  Ho.),  Lacheousnes  &  slownes  of 
my  labours.  1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  II.  vii. 
102  Unclennes  is  a  slouth  and  lachousnes  to  accomplysshe 
y«  commaundementes  of  god. 

t  Lachrymable,  lacrymable,  a.  Obs.  [ad. 

L.  lacrimdbilis,  f.  lacrima-re  to  shed  tears.] 
1.  Meet  for  tears  or  weeping ;  lamentable. 


LACHRYMARY. 

I       1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  vii.  32  To  make  hir  to  ouerthrowe 
&  to  brynge  hir  in-tp  exyle  lacrymable.      1527  St.  Papers 
Hen.    VIII  I.  228  The  hevy  and  lacrymable  successe  of 
Rome.    1560  HOLLAND  Crt.  Venus  i.  359  To  vthers  lufe  is 
richt  Lacrymabill.     1594  -2nd  Rep.  Dr.  Eaustns  in  Thoms 
E,  E.  Prose  Rom.  (1858)  III.  373  The  most  lacbrimable  sight. 
1648  J.  QUARLES  Ifons  Lachrym.  A  7  Never  were.  .Lamen 
tations  more  requisite  than  in  these  Lachrymable  Times. 
2.  Expressive  of  mourning ;  tearful. 
1609  J.  DAVIES  (Heref.)   Holy   Roode  (Grosart)  28/1    In 

j  Grpnes,and  Sighes,  and  Lachrimable  Noise.  1635  HEYWOOU 
Hurarchie  in.  (1655)  158  Muskke  can  shew  us  which  are 
the  lacrymable  notes. 

t  Lachrymabund,  a.  Obs.~-»  [ad.  L.  lacrima- 
bundus,  it  lacrima- re:  see  prec.]  '  Weeping  ripe, 
big  with  tears *  (Bailey  vol.  II,  1727). 

II  Lachryma  Christi  (Ire-krimakrrstai).  Also 

,    7  lachrym®  Christi,  and  simply  9  lacrima,  8  //. 

lacrimse.     [I..  =  It.  lagrima  (or  lagrime}  dt  Cristo 

Christ's  tear  (or  tears).]     A  strong  and  sweet  red 

wine  of  southern  Italy. 

[1611  CORVAT  Crudities  (1776)  II.  72  Their  Lagryme  di 
Christo  ..  so  toothsome  and  delectable  to  the  taste.]  1670- 
81  BL.OUNT,  Glossogr.^  Lachrymx  Christi.  1731  FIELDING 
Author's  Farce  u.  i,  Tokay  I  have  drank,  and  Lacrimac 
I  have  drank.  xBao  Blackw.  Mag.  VIII.  44  The  Parsons 
should  grow  misty  On  good  Lac  Virginis,  or  Lachrywa 
Christi.  1842  LVTTON  Zanoni  \.  iii,  The  old  lacrima, 
a  present  from  the  good  Cardinal.  1880  Macm.  Mag.  XLI. 
237  The  'red  fat  sweet  and  gratefully  poignant  wine'., 
called  Lachryma  Christi. 

Lachrymal  (lie'krimar,  a.  and  sb.  Also  6 
luchrimull,  6-7  lachrymall,  8  lacrimal,  8-9 
lacrymal.  [ad.  med.L.  lacrimalis^  lachrymalis 
(Lanfranc),  f.  L.  lacrima,  laci-tuna-,  OL.  Jacruma, 
cognate  with  Gr.  SaKpv  a  tear.  Cf.  OF.  lacrimel^ 
lachrymal  (F.  lacrimal}. 

The  ch  of  the  prevailing  spelling  of  this  and  the  related 
words  is  due  to  the  med.  L.  practice  of  writing  ch  for  c  before 
Latin  r  \   cf.   anchor,  pulchritude t  seputchn'.     The  y,  in 
med.L.  a  mere  graphic  variant  of  /,  has  been  retained  in 
mod.   Eng.   orthography  from   the   erroneous   notion   that 
,    lacrima  is  an  adoption  of  Gr.  6a*cpvM«.     The  theoretically 
I    correct   spelling  lacrint-  has  at  present  no  currency,  but 
some  writers  have  adopted  the  half-correction  lacrym-.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tears ;  occas.  characterized 
by,  or  indicative  of,  weeping.    Of  a  vase  :  Intended 
to  contain  tears. 

1803  JANE  PORTER  Thaddens  (1809)  III.  iii.  70  A  lachrymal 
scene.  1809  W.  IRVING  Knickb.  (1861)  149  Collecting  the  drops 
of  public  sorrow  into  his  volume,  as  into  a  lachrymal  vase. 
1809  SYD.  SMITH  Methodism  Wks.  1854  1. 299  The  lachrymal 
and  suspirious  clergy.  1837  MARKYAT  Dog-i-'iend  ix,  Small- 
bones  made  up  a  lachrymal  face.  1855  BAIN  Senses  fy  Intel!. 
n.  iv.  §  22  (1864)  297  The  lachrymal  effusion  is  an  accompani 
ment  of  grief. 

2.  Anat.  and  Phys.  Applied  to  the  organs  con 
cerned  in  the  secretion  of  tears,  as  lachrymal  canal, 
duct,  gland,  sac,  etc.,  and  to  structures  forming  part 
of  these   organs,   as   lachrymal  bone,  sinus,  etc. 
Lachrymal  fistula,  one  situated  between  the  skin  of 
the  cheek  and  the  interior  of  the  lachrymal  sac. 

[c  1400  Lanfranc  s  Cirjirg.  252  Fistula  lacrimalis.]  1597 
A.  M.  tr.  Gntlletneau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  40/1  Archigenes  hatli 
cauterised  the  lachrimall  fistles  with  liquefacted  leade. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  367  The  fistulaes  which  are  be 
tween  the  lachrymall  corners  of  the  eies  and  the  nose.  1696 
PHILLIPS,  Lachrymal-Point  [=L.  pnnctiim  lachrymale\ 
a  Hole  in  the  Hone  of  the  Nose,  by  which  the  matter  that 
makes  Tears  passes  to  the  Nostrils.  1727  BRADLEY  Fam. 
Diet.  I.  s.v.  Eye,  It  ..  readily  closes  up  all  lacrimal  Fistulas. 
1780  BLIZARD  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXX.  239  The  internal  surface 
of  the  lachrymal  sac.  1787  HUNTER  Ibid.  LXXVII.  438  The 
lachrymal  gland  is  small.  1800  Med.  friil.  III.  78  From 
I  these  lachrymal  ducts  . .  the  tears  flow  through  the  ducts  of 
,  the  nasal  bones.  1855  HOLDEN  Human  Osteol.  (1878)  101 
j  The  lachrymal  bone  is  situated  . .  on  the  inner  wall  of  the 
orbit.  1868  Nat.  Encycl.  I.  803  Many  antelopes  possess 
lachrymal  or  sub-orbital  sinuses.  187*  HuxLtY/Yyi7W.  ix, 
235  'Ihe  .secretion  of  the  lachrymal  canal  is  carried  away  as 
fast  as  it  forms.  1879  HAKLAN  Eyesight  ii.  27  The  lachrymal 
apparatus  consists  of  the  gland  for  secreting  tears  and  the 
passages  for  draining  them  off. 

3.  nonet-uses.  Resembling  a  tear  or  tears. 

1607  UREWER  Lingua  iv.  i.  H,  A  great  quantity  of  drop 
shot  both  round  and  lachrimall.  1829  GALT  in  Blackw.  Mag. 
XXVI.  143  The  milk  was  pale  and  lachrymal. 

B.*& 

1.  //.  The  lachrymal  organs. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Gnydon'sQncst. Chirurg.  Pj  b,  Lykewyse 
they  [cauteres]  be  applyed  to  y*  lachrymalles  to  consume 
the  superflue  rlesshe.     1844  [see  LACHRYMATORY  13.  zj. 
b.  Anat.  A  lachrymal  bone. 

1872  MIVART  Anat.  85  The  lachrymals  are  small  bones, 
one  of  which  is  placed  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  inner  wall 
of  each  orbit. 

2.  //.  Lachrymal  performances  ;  fits  of  weeping. 
1753  RICHARDSON  Grandison  11781)  VI.  xlv.  291  Something 

..that  made  her  laugh  in  the  midst  of  her  lacrymals.  1789 
CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Ethelinde  (1814)  IV.  28  I)o  have  done 
with  these  perpetual  lachrymals. 

3.  =  LACHRYMATORY  sb.  i. 

1769  R.  GRIFFITH  Gordian  Knot  II.  16  Certain  urns,  stiled 
Lachrymals.  1839-40  W.  IRVING  IVolfcrt's  Roost  (.1855)  94 
His  rooms  were  decorated  with., old  vases,  lachrymals,  and 
sepulchral  lamps.  1851  MRS.  BROWNING  Casa  Guidi  Wind. 
31,  I  would  but  turn  these  lachrymals  to  use,  Fill  them  with 
fresh  oil. 

Lachrymary  (Ise'krimari),  a.  and  sh.  [f.  L. 
lacrim-a  tear  +  'ABY1  and  -.J  =LACHKYMATOUY. 


LACHRYMATE. 


capacious  handkerchief  . .  might  have  served  as  the  general 
lachrymary  of  a  joint  stock  widows'  company. 

t  Lachrymate,  v.  06s.~°  [f.  L.  lacrimare  to 
weep:  see -ATE :!.]  (See  quots.) 

1623  COCKERAM,  Lachrymate,  to  lament,  to  bewaile.  1656 
BI.OUNT  Glossogr.,  Lackryutate,  to  weep,  to  drop  with 
moisture. 

Lachrymation  (Isekrim^jan).  [ad.  L.  lacri- 
mat ion-em,  n. of  action  f.  lacrimare,  f.  lacrima  tear.] 
The  excretion  or  shedding  of  tears ;  weeping. 

1372  Scholeho.  Worn.  767  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  IV.  134  Mighty 
Sampson  two  wiues  bad, . .  The  first  him  caused  by  lacri- 
macion  His  probleme  to  hear.  1631  BIUGS  New  Dispens. 
181  There  doth  weep  forth  the  lachrymations  of  an  ichorpus 
substance.  1863  R.  F.  BURTON  Abeokitia  I.  204  The  priest 
will  squirt  capsicum  ..  into  the  eyes  of  the  accused,  and 
lacrymation  proves  guilt.  1872  DARWIN  Emotions  vi.  171 
A  strong  light  acting  on  the  retina,  when  in  a  normal  con 
dition,  has  very  little  tendency  to  cause  lacrymation. 

Lachrymatory  (larkrimatari),  a.  and  sb.  [ad. 
L.  type  *lacrimatorius,  f.  lacrimare  :  see  prec.] 

A.  adj.   Of  or  pertaining  to  tears ;   tending  to 
cause  a  flow  of  tears.     Of  a  vase :   Intended  to 
contain  tears. 

a  1849  POP.  Loss  of  Breath  Wks.  1864  IV.  303  A  thousand 
vague  and  lachrymatory  fancies  took  possession  of  my  soul. 
1831  HAWTHORNE  Twice-/.  Tales  II.  xiii.  210  Drinking  out 
of.  .a  lachrymatory  vase,  or  sepulchral  urn.  1873  HERSCHEL 
Pop.  Lect.  vii.  §  3.  328  The  presence  in  the  Tacrymatpry 
secretion  of  extremely  minute  globular  particles  of  equal  size. 

B.  sb. 

1.  A  vase  intended  to  hold  tears  ;   applied  by 
archceologists,  with  doubtful  correctness,  to  those 
small  phials  of  glass,  alabaster,  etc.,  which  are 
found  in  ancient  Roman  tombs. 

1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Hydriot.  23  No.  .Lachrymatories,  or 
Tear-Bottles  attended  these  rural  Urnes.  (11711  KEN 
Hymnoth.  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  72  Magdalen's  Tears,  .her 
Lachrymatory  daily  fill'd.  1807  G.  CHALMERS  Caledonia 
I.  I.  iv.  147  There  have  been  dug  up  here,  .a  Roman  lachry 
matory,  and  also  a  pig  of  lead.  1842  CARLYLE  in  Mem.  Ld. 
Tennyson  (1897)  I.  214  There  is  in  me  what  would  fill  whole 
Lachrymatories,  as  I  read. 

2.  humorously.  A  pocket-handkerchief. 

1823  New  Monthly  Mag.  XIII.  208  Women  will  be 
stationed  in  the  pit  with  white  cambric  lachrymatories,  to 
exchange  for  those  which  have  become  saturated  with  the 
tender  tears  of  sympathy.  1844  Eraser's  Mag.  XXX. 
331/1  Our  lachrymals  were  unhumected,  our  lachrymatories 
never  called  into  requisition. 

t  Lachryme.  Obs.  rare—1.  In  5  lacryme.  [ad. 
OF.  lacrimer,  ad.  L.  lacrimare. ~\  intr.  To  weep. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xxvii.  104  Thenne  she  began  som- 
what  for  to  lacryme  &  syghe  vpon  the  bed. 

t  Lachryme-ntal,  a.  Obs.  rare~l.  In  7  -all. 
[f.  L.  lacrima,  after  the  analogy  of  adjs.  ending  in 
-meiita/.]  Mournful,  tearful. 

1623  A.  HOLLAND  in  J.  Davies  Scourge  of  Folly  (Grosart) 
81  Diuers  deadly  elegies,  compird-.In  Lamentable  Lachry- 
mentall  rimes. 

Lacnrymiform  (Ise'krimifpjm),  a.  Bot.  and 
Zool.  Also  9  incorrectly  lachrymseform.  [f.  L. 
lacrim-a  tear  +  -(i;roBM.]  Having  the  form  of  a 
tear ;  tear-shaped. 

1866  Treas.  Bot.  654/1  Lachrymxforin,  tear-shaped ;  the 
same  as  Pear-shaped,  except  that  the  sides  of  the  inverted 
cone  are  not  contracted. 

Lachrymist  (larkrimist).  [f.  L.  lacrima  tear 
+  -1ST.]  One  addicted  to  tears  ;  a  weeper. 

1620  J.  MELTON  Astrolog.  18  These  Gold-engendring 
Chymists,  are  Archymists,  rather  Lechymists,  and  make  all 
those  that  follow  them,  Lachrymists.  1660  tr.  Paracelsus' 
Archidoxis  I.  x.  135  The  Lacrymists,  that  gape  on  Gold. 
1848  Blackw.  Mag.  LXIV.  229  Vet  the  man  who  could 
move  an  audience  to  tears,  .was  any  thing  but  a  lachrymist 
by  temperament. 

La^chrymo-na'Sal,  a.     [f.  lachry  mo-,  used  as   I 
comb,  form  of  l^.  lacrima  tear  +  NASAL.]     Pertain 
ing  both  to  the  lachrymal  and  the  nasal  bone. 

1883  MARTIN  &  MOOLE  I'ertcb.  Diss.  105  Anterior  to  the    , 
orbito-temporal  fossa  the  triangular  lachrymo-nasal  opening. 
Lach.rym.ose  (lorkrinuws),  a.     [ad.  L.  lacri- 
tnos-us,  {.  lacrima  tear.] 

1 1.  Having  the  nature  of  tears ;  liable  to  exude   | 
in  drops.  Obs. 

1661  LOVEI.L  Hist.  Anim.  ff  Min.  264  As  for  wax,  its 
begotten  of  the  lachrymose  and  gummose  parts  of  plants. 
b.  Rot.  Bearing  tear-like  bodies. 
1871  M.  C.  COOKE  Handbk.  Brit.  Fungi  I.  113  Agaricus 
(I{fbeloma)/astil>ilis,.  .gills  broad,  edges  often  lachrymose. 
2.  Given  or  ready  to  shed  tears.     Of  the  eyes  : 
Suffused  with  tears. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Lacrymose,  full  of  Tears,  sorrowful. 
1812  Examiner  23  Nov.  737/1  What  [is  there]  in  my  Lord 
Eldon  but  a  lachrymose  impotence?  1813  T.  L.  PEACOCK 
Nightmare  Abb.  (1817)  94  A  very  lachrymose  and  morbid 
gentleman  of  some  note  in  the  literary  world.  1838 
THACKERAY  Virgin.  Ixix.  (1878)  565  The  eyes  that  were  look 
ing  so  gentle  and  lachrymose  but  now,  flame  with  sudden 
wrath.  1897  Allbutfi  Syst.  Med.  IV.  383  Disease  of  this 
nature  is  sometimes  attended  with  lachrymose  depression. 

b.  Of  a  tearful  character ;  calculated  to  provoke 
tears ;  mournful. 

1812  M.  A.  KELTY  Osmond  I.  89,  I  want  something  now 
in  thewayof  sentiment ;  tender, lachrymose.  1858 Sat.  Rev. 
VI.  331/2  Lachrymose  doggrel.  1884  Manclt.  Examiner 
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i  Nov.  5/1  Mr.  Maciver  dealt  with  the  subject  in  a  lachry 
mose  and  declamatory  fashion. 

Hence  La'clirymosely  adv. ;  lachrymo-sity, 
the  quality  or  condition  of  being  lachrymose. 

1834  CAMPBELL  Mrs.  Siddons  II.  xiii.  391  As  I  cannot  bear 
to  think  of  her  gloomily,  I  have  not  written  her  life  lachry- 
mosely.  1839  LADY  LYTTON  Ckeveley  (ed.  2)  I.  i.  3  Those 
gentlemen  who  write  the  most  liberally  and  lachrymosely 
about  the  errors  of  female  education.  1880  VERN.  LEE  i8//; 
C.  in  Italy  vi.  270  The  dullness,  the  vulgarity,  the  falseness, 
the  lachrymosity  of  the  Sposa  Persiana. 

LachrymOUS  (la-krimas),  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  la 
crima  tear  +  -ou.i.  Cf.  OF.  lacriNieus.']  fa.  Of 
an  ulcer:  Exuding  drops  like  tears  (obs.].  b.  = 
LACHRYMOSE  2. 

i6ia  WOODALL  Surf.  ;!/«/«  Wks.  (1653)  216  An  excellent 
remedy  against  any  lacrimous  or  weeping  ulcers.  1866 
J.  B.  ROSE  tr.  Ovid's  Fasti  n.  399  Bidding  performed  by 
servants  lachrymous. 

Lacht,  Sc.  f.  LAW,  Low  a. ;  pa.  t.  of  LATCH. 

La'cliter.  Sc.  [?  cogn.  w.  ON.  lagi-r  of  the 
same  meaning.]  a.  A  flock  of  wool.  b.  A  lock 
of  hair. 

1776  Botlnaell'm  Herd's  Collect.  I.  84  He  gied  me.  .Three 
lauchters  of  his  yellow  hair.  1821  lilackw.  Mag.  Jan. 
VIII.  402/2  Keeking  aye  in  the  maiden's  face  ilka  lauchter 
he  lays  down. 

Lachter,  Sc.  form  of  LAUGHTER  2. 

Lacing  (U7i-sirj),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  LACE  v.  +  -ING  '.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  LACK,  in  various  senses. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  1646  Gigginge  of  sheeldes,  with 

layneres  lacinge.  1577  FENTON  Gold.  Ep.  13  To  bi  eake  your 
fast  standing  and  whilest  your  armour  is  in  laceing.  1599 
Life  Sir  T.  More  in  Wordsworth  Eccl.  ISiog.  (18531  "•  "4 
What  paines  she  took,  .with  lacinge  in  of  her  bodie.  1630 
J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Wks.  n.  248/2  For  cutting,  edging, 
sliffning.and  for  lacing.  1821  BYRON  Juan  iv.  Ixxxvi.  (MS.), 
To  help  the  ladies  in  their  dress  and  lacing.  1871  Figure 
Training  75  The  lace.,  at  the  first  lacing  was  moderately 
tight.  1888  Lock-wood's  Diet.  Mech.  Engin.,  Lacing,  the 
union  by  means  of  laces  of  the  ends  of  leather  belting  used 
in  driving  machines.  1893  H.  VIZETELLY  Glances  Buck  I. 
ii.  41  The  sound  lacing  which  the  young  rascal  should 
inevitably  receive. 

2.  concr.  or  quasi-owf.    a.  That  which  laces  or 
fastens ;  a  fastening,  tie  ;  a  shoe-string,     b.  Orna 
mental  braiding  for  men's  clothes  (cf.  LACE  sb.  5]. 
C.  The  coloured  border  on  the  petal  of  a  flower; 
also,  a  similar  marking  on  the  feathers  of  birds. 
d.  A  small  quantity  of  spirits  mingled  with  some 
beverage. 

a.  ti  1400  Sir  /'ere.  744  He  ne  couthe  never  fynd  righte 
The  lacynge  of  his  wede.     c  1400  Apol.  Lollards  34  Neber 
is  no  man  uorbi  to  opun  be  lasing  of  His  scho.     1591   K. 
PERCIVAL   Sp.  Did.,    Abrochadura,    lacing    of  a    coate, 
strictura.     1860  H.  STUART  Seaman's  Cateeh.  48  Studding 
sails  are  generally  brought  to  with  a  lacing.     1881  Conjcss. 
Frivolous  Girl  120  Canvas  shoes  with  colored  lacings. 

b.  1593  Rot  her  ham  Feoffee's  Ace.  24  Paid,  .for  fowertene 
yeardes  of  lacing, .  .[etc.]2i.  lait.  1611  COTOR.,  Passement, . . 
a  lace,  or  lacing.    1760-72  H.  BROOKE  Fool  cf  Quality  (1808) 
I.  27  He.. began  to  cut,  and  rip,  and  rend  away  the  lacings 
of  his  suit,  without  sparing  cloth  or  seam.    1897  tVestm.  G,i,. 
9  Nov.  3/2  The  half-state  uniforms  are  made  of  royal  blue 
cloth,  with  gold  lacings. 

c.  1830  Beck's  Florist  144  Pinks  whose  delicate  lacings 
are  spangled  with  the  early  dew.     1882  Garden  25   Mar. 
202/1  [The]  colour  and  lacing  [of  a  Gold-laced  Polyanthus]. 

d.  1862  Athcnamm  27  Sept.  396  So  long  as  it  [water]  be. . 
united  with  a  proper  '  lacing '  of  wine  or  brandy. 

3.  In  various  technical  uses  :  a.  Bridge-building. 
(See  quot.  1885.)     b.  Mining.  (See  quot.  1883.) 
C.  Math.  A  complex  of  three  or  more  endless  cords 
so  arranged  that  they  cannot  be  separated,  though 
no  two  are  interlinked,  d.  Naut.  and  Ship-building. 
(See  quots.  c  1850  and  1867.) 

1:1850  Rudim.  Navig.  (Weale)  128  Lacing,  one  of  the 
principal  pieces  that  compose  the  knee  of  the  head,  which 
runs  up  to  the  top  of  the  hair  bracket,  and  to  which  the 
figure  and  rails  of  the  head  are  secured.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  lv'otd-bk..  Lacing,  rope  or  cord  used  to  lace  a  sail 
to  a  gaff,  or  a  bonnet  to  a  sail.  1883  GKESLEY  Gloss.  Coal 
Mining,  Lacing,  i.  timbers  placed  across  the  tops  of  bars 
or  caps  to  secure  the  roof  between  the  gears.  2.  Strips  or 
light  bars  of  wrought  iron  bent  over  at  the  ends  and  wedged 
in  tight  between  the  bars  and  the  roof.  1883  WADDELL 
Syst.  Iron  Kailr.  Bridges  yapan  246  Lacing,  a  system  of 
bars,  not  intersecting  each  other  at  the  middle,  used  to  con 
nect  the  two  channels  of  a  strut  in  order  to  make  them 
act  as  one  member. 

4.  at  trill.,  as  lacing-bar,  -silk;   lacing-cutter, 
lacing-hook  (see  quots.). 

1538  Ricliinond.  Wills  ty  Invent.  (Surtees)  127,  iij  ounce 
of  lasing  silke.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.,  Lacing 
Cutter  (Leather),  a  knife  with  a  gage,  to  preserve  the  width 
of  the  strip.  Lacing  Hook  (Boot),  hooks  on  the  margins 
of  the  upper,  over  which  a  lace  is  caught  side  by  side 
alternately  to  close  the  opening  of  the  shoe.  1883  WADDELL 
Syst.  Iron  Kailr.  Bridges  Japan  246  Lacing  Bar,  a  bar 
belonging  to  a  system  of  lacing. 

II  Lacinia  (lasi'nia).  PI.  laciniee.  [L.  =  lappet.] 

1.  Bot.  A  slash  in  a  leaf,  petal,  etc. ;  the  slender 
lobe  thus  produced. 

1699  Phil.  Trans.  XXI.  65  Their  . .  Leaves  are  . .  divided 
into  narrower  and  deeper  Laciniae  or  Jags.  1760  J.  LEE 
Introd.  Bot.  I.  xii.  (1765)  27  The  Variations  of  the  Corojla 
in  respect  to  Number  concern  either  Petals,  or  Lacinia;, 
Segments.  1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bat.  190  Five  nerves 
.  .continued  through  the  axes  of  the  latinise.  1880  C.  R. 
MARKHAM  Peruv.  Bark  191  Flowers  ..  white,  with  rose- 
coloured  lacinuc. 


LACK. 

2.  Ent.  The  apex  of  the  maxilla,  esp.  when  slender. 

1826  KIRBY  &  Sp.  Entomol.  III.  446  Slender  lacinix  or 
lappets  fringed  with  hairs.  1836-8  W.  CLARK  Van  der 
Honien'sZool.  I.  r6i  Proboscis  short,  with,  .sulcated  lacinia. 
1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  vii.  402  The  galea  and 
lacinia  of  the  maxilla. 

Laciniate  .lasi-nut),  a.  Bot.  and  Zool.  Also 
9  erron.  lacinate.  [f.  prec.  + -ATE  2.]  Cut  into  deep 
and  narrow  irregular  segments  ;  jagged,  slashed. 

1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  in.  v.  (1765)  179  Laciniate, 
jagged ;  when  they  are  variously  divided  into  Parts,_  and 
those  Parts  in  like  manner  indeterminately  subdivided. 
1794  MARTYN  tr.  Rousseau's  Bot.  xxiv.  337  Five  or  six  lobes, 
laciniate  on  their  edges.  1816  T.  BROWN  Elem.  Conchol.  154 
Lacinate.  1849-32  Toui)  Cycl.  Anal.  IV.  1202/1  Having 
the  branches  . .  finely  laciniate.  1836  8  W.  CLARK  Van  der 
Hoeven's  Zool.  I.  800  Phasianella  ..  Body  margined  by  a 
laciniate  membrane.  1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  \ 6  Clieli- 
doniitm  jnajus  . .  A  variety  occurs  in  cultivation  with 
laciniate  petals. 

b.  Comb.,  as  laciniate- leaved;  also  in  pseudo-L. 
combining  form,  laciniato-denticulate,  -palmate. 

1846  DANA  Zooph.  (1848)  322  Lamellae  crowded,  .laciniato- 
denticulate.  Ibid.  543  Fronds  stout,  mnltifid,  laciniato- 
palmate.  1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  174  The  '  Cut-leaved 
tide-',  a  laciniate-leaved  variety. 

Laciniated  (l&si'nw'Mia),  fpl.a.    Also  8  la- 

cinated.     [I.  as  prec.  +  -ED  *.]    =  prec. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  ii.  iv.  1 18  That  [sc.  Aspin]  whose 
leaves  are  laciniated.  1734  DERHAM  in  I'litl.  Trnns. 
XXX VII I.  465  A  Bank  of  Vapours,  not  curved  at  Top.  .but 
lacinated,  or  broken.  1748  HILL  Hist.  Anim.  124  The 
subulaled,echinated  and  laciniated  Cochlea.  1806  J.  G ALPINE 
Brit.  Bot.  16  Witli  many-cleft  laciniated  pencil-form  lobes. 
1850  Beck's  Florist  iSyThe  pinnules  deeply  laciniated  and 
tufted. 

Lacinia'tion.  [f-  LACINIA  :  see  -ATION.]  A 
cutting  into  lacinia;  or  fringes. 

1846  DANA  Zooph.  11848)  196  The  slender  laciniations  of 
the  upper  margin  of  the  crest-like  folia  are  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  long. 

Laciniform  Jasi-nifjam),  a.  Ent.  [f.  LACIN-IA 
+  -(l  FOHM.]  (See  quot.) 

1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entontol.  IV.  332  Laciniform  .  .  when 
they  [the  base-covers]  are  long,  of  an  irregular  shape,  and 
appear  like  lappets  on  each  side  of  the  trunk. 

Laciniolate  (lasi'nWUt),  a.  JJot.  [f.  mod.L. 
*laciniola,  dim.  of  LACINIA  +  -ATE-.]  Delicately 
fringed;  having  minute  lacinia1.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Lacilliose  .lasrniy'is),  a.  [ad.  L.  lacinii>sus : 
See  next.]  —  LAClNIOt'S  I.  In  some  recent  Diets. 

t  Laci'nious,  a.  Ol>s.  [ad.  L.  lai  intents  'sense 
2  ,  f.  lacinia  :  see  LACINIA  and  -ocs.] 

1.  Hot.  Having  many  lacinia?. 

1657  TO.MLINSON  RtttQM's  l^isp.  317  The  first  [Mugwort]  is 
latifolious,  lacinious  and  marginally  dissected. 

2.  fig-  l'u"  °f  folds  or  windings;    hence,  over 
loaded,  prolix,  redundant. 

1652  UK<JUHART  7e'7('£-/  113  The  sweet  Labyrinth  and 
mellifluent  aufracluosities  of  a  Lai.inious  deltUatiun.  1653 
GATAKEK  Vind.  of  Annot.  132  Mr.  Swan  return^  a  long 
lacinious  answer,  winding  and  turning  to  and  fro. 

II  Lacinula(lasi'ni«la;.  Bot.  [mod.L.,  dim.  of 
LACINIA.]  A  diminutive  lacinia;  the  indexed  point 
of  the  petals  of  the  Umbelliferze. 

1836  in  HKNSLOW  Diet.  Bot.  Terms. 

Hence  Laci  nnlate  a.  [-ATE  -],  furnished  with 
lacinulx.  1833  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 

Lack  la^k),  sb.1  Forms:  3-5  lac,  4-6  lak(e, 
(5  laak),  5-6  lakke,  5-7  lacke,  6-8  Sc:  laik,  4- 
lack.  [Early  ME.  lac  corresponds  to  MLG.  lak, 
MDu.  lac  deficiency,  fault,  blame  (mod.Du.  lak 
masc.  calumny).  Cf.  LACK  <z.] 

fl.  A  defect;  failing;  a  moral  delinquency, 
fault,  offence,  crime ;  rarely,  a  natural  blemish. 
To  give  the  lack  of:  to  impute  the  fault  of.  Obs. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  tlont.  258  Fader  &  sune  &  holi  gpst  on 

god  in  brimnesse  inne  be  nis  lac  ne  lest  au5  alle  holinesse. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  29  Constantyn  ..  Brak  his 

feaute  sone,  of  treson   it  is  lak.      ^1375  Sc.   Leg.  Saints, 

Effipciane  657  And  for  my  lake  be  put  aw  ay.  c  1386  CHAUCEU 

Merch.  T.  955  If  I  do  that  lakke  . .  in  the  nexte  ryuer  do 

me  drenche.     1390  GOWER  Con/.  I.   99   She  halh   no   lith 

without  a  lack,     rt  1400  Octoiiian  1394  And  all  maner  of 

i     hors  he  knew,  Bothe  the  lake  and  the  vertu.     t  1420  LYDG. 

i    Assembly  of  Gods  369  For  in  hys  talkyng  no  man  cowde 

;    fyndelak.     I443/W.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  213  Esawwolde  have 

founde   a   laak,   Cause  that  Jacob  was  put  out  of  prees. 

c  1430  Mironr'Salitacionn  2744  That  man  ..  to  the  ordeign- 

aunce  of  godde  of  his  synne  gyves  the  lakke.     1332  MORE 

|    Con/tit.   Timlale  Wks.  507/1  Yet  haue  I  before  at  large 

opened  you  y«  lackes  therof.     iSSS  LATIMEK  Serin.  (1584) 

!     294  The  lacke  is  not  in  the  law,  but  in  vs.     1598  Q.  ELIZ. 

Plutarch  ii.  123  The  Curius  more  profit  yeldz  Ins  foes  than 

,  good  vnto  himself;  that  telleth  them  ther  Lacks. 

f  b.   Without  lack:  without  defect,  Haw,  or  fault, 
whether  physical  or  moral ;  also,  without  fail.  Obs. 

c  1300  Havelok  191  He  garte  the  erl  suere,  That  he  sholde 
yemen  hire  wel,  Withuten  lac.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron. 
(1810)  95  Fair  scho  was  . .  &  gode  withouten  lak.  01340 
HAMPOLE  Psalter  xvi.  4  pou  alowed  it  as  wibouten  lake 
\i'.r.  lacke].  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  1589  A  tok  a  spere  wib- 
ou'te  lak.  c  1400  Scnvtione  Bab.  1185  The  botelles  of  bawme 
withoute  lake,  c  1440  York  Myst.  xi.  109,  I  am  thy  lorde, 
with-outyn  lak.  c  1460  Urbanitatis  86  in  Babees  Bk.,  Lette 
\>y  Ryjth  sholdur  folow  his  bakke.  For  nurtur  bat  ys,  with- 
owten  lakke. 

f  2.  Sc.  A  fault  that  brings  disgrace ;  disgrace, 
reproach,  shame.  (Often  coupled  H  ith  shame.)  Obs. 


LACK. 

c  1375  Sc;  Leg.  Saints,  Ninian  644  For  thru  it  haldine  wes 
bar  name  in  gret  lak  and  in  sdiame,  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace 
ix.  820  Off  us  be  found  no  lak  eftir  to  reid.  1513  DOUGLAS 
SEneis  n.  x.  46  Schamfull  hir  to  sla,  Na  victory,  bot  lak 
following  alswa.  1560  ROLL  AND  Crt.  Venus  i.  455  To  schame 
&  lak  thir  twa  thair  seruand  drawls.  1603  Pkilotus  Ivii, 
To  slay  ane  taine  man,  war  bot  lack  allace. 
f  b.  Blame,  censure  for  a  fault.  Obs. 

14..  fimu  Good  Wife  taught  Dau.  230  in  Barbours 
Bruce,  The  cumpany  quhar  thai  tak  Sail  neuir  chap  for- 
outen  lak.  1541  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  174  He  dyd  not 
stayne  ne  putte  to  lacke  or  rebuke  nys  royall  autoritie  in 
geuynge  sentence  of  Judgement. 

3.  Deficiency,  want,  need  (^/"something  desirable 
or  necessary) ;  also,  an  instance  of  this.     In  early 
use  often  //. 

c  1398  CHAUCER  Foriutu  5  But  natheles,  the  lak  of  hir 
favour  Ne  may  nat  don  me  singen  [etc.],  c  1430  LYDG. 
Min.  Poems  vPercy  Soc.)  158  Lak  of  discrecioun  causeth 
gret  blyndenesse.  ("1449  PECOCK  Repr.  108  Manye  vn- 
helpis  and  manye  lackis  of  helpis.  1500-20  DCNBAR 
Poems  xxi.  13  Lak  of  spending  dois  him  spur.  1534  MORE 
Comf.  agst.  Trib.  in.  xxii.  (1847)285  That  affection  happetb 
in  very  few,  but  that  either  the  cause  is  lack  of  faith,  or 
lack  of  hope,  or  finally  lack  of  wit.  1549  J.  CHEKE  in  Lett. 
Lit.  Men  (Camden)  8  Among  other  lacks  I  lack  painted 
bucrum.  1570-6  LAMBARDE  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  3  The 
lacke  [of  barley]  is  more  commonly  supplied  with  oates.  1588 
Exhort.  Subjects  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Main,)  II.  105  Remember 
the  remedies,  supply  the  lakes,  remove  the  impediments.  1603 
SHAKS.  Meas.  for  M.  v.  i.  68  Many  that  are  not  mad  Haue 
sure  more  lacke  of  reason.  1652  BROME  Mad  Couple  in. 
Wks.  1873  I.  48  The  ablest  [servant)  that  any  Lady  of  your 
lacks  and  longings  ever  bestow'd  a  favour  on.  1663  BUTLFR 
Hud.  i.  i.  441  We  shall  not  need  to  say  what  lack  Of 
Leather  was  upon  his  Back.  1753  Life  J.  Frith  fi829>  75 
He  being  driven  to  necessity  ana  lack  of  money,  was  forced 
[etc.].  1849  RASKIN  Set'.  Lamps  \.  §  11.  21  It  is  less  the 
mere  loss  of  labour  that  offends  us,  than  the  lack  of  judg 
ment  implied  by  such  loss.  1874  BLACKIE  Self-Cult,  64  No 
fenius  and  no  talent  can  compensate  for  the  lack  of  obe- 
ience. 
b.  No  lack  (of] :  Enough,  plenty  (of). 

c  1305  Land  Cokayne  29  per  n'is  lac  of  met  no  club.  1611 
BIBLF.  Exod.  xvi.  18  He  that  gathered  litle,  had  no  lacke. 
1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Tale  Tyne  vi.  109  There  was  no  lack 
of  loyalty  among  our  people.  1840  DICKKNS  Barn.  Riidge 
x.  There  seems  to  be  no  lack  in  this  great  mansion.  1870 
MAX  MULI.KR  Set.  Relig.  (1873)  ?01  There  is  no  lack  of 
materials  for  the  student  of  the  Science  of  Religion. 

C.  For  (occas.  by,  from)  through)  lack  of:  for 
want  (rarely  loss)  of. 

1:1386  CHAUCER  Manciples  Prol.  48  On  the  Manciple  he 
gan  nodde  faste  For  lakke  of  speche.  —  Sqr?s  T.  422  She 
swowneth  now  and  now  for  lakke  of  blood,  c:  1470  HENHY 
Wallace  v.  827  For  lak  off  bind  he  mycht  no  forth ir  gang. 
1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  ^W.  de  W.  1531)  147  b,  Y-'  many  for  lacke 
of  mortifyenge  ta^teth  not  of  this  feest.  c  1560  A.  SCOTT 
/Vw«ts(S.  T.  SJxiii.  16  Throw  laik  of  speich  I  thoill  ryl  grit 
distress.  167^4  PLAVFORD  Skill  Mus.  I.  61  He.  .slew  some  of 
them  with  his  fist  for  lack  of  another  weapon.  1775  BURKE 
Sp.Conc.Amer.\j\i&.  III. 88  By  lack  whereof  they  have  been 
oftentimes  touched  and  grieved  by  subsidies  given.  1781 
BURNS  '  Tibbie,  I  hae  seen  the  day"1,  For  laik  o'  gear  ye 
lightly  me.  1816  SCOTT  Tales  My  Landlord  Ser.  i.  Introd., 
Those  who  came  to  my  Landlord  for  liquor,  and  went  thirsty 
away  for  lack  of  present  coin.  1884  BoSANQUBT  Lotze's 
Metaph,  226  A  fourth  dimension,  now  unknown  to  us  from 
lack  of  incitement  to  construct  it. 
d.  Proverb. 

1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  8  In  loue  is  no  lacke.  1619 
DRAYTON/</fa  lix,  In  Love  there  is  no  lack,  thus  I  begin. 

4.  The  state  of  being  in  want ;  indigence,  strait 
ened  circumstances.    Also,  the  condition  of  wanting 
food ;  famine,  starvation. 

1555  L-  DIGGES  (title)  A  prognostication  of  right  good 
effect  ..  contayninge  ..rules  to  nidge  the  wether,  ..  with  a 
brefe  Judgement  for  euer  of  Plentie,  Lacke,  Sickenes  [etc.]. 
1563  Homilies  ii.  Agst.  Gluttony  (1859*  306  Pinched  by 
lacke  and  poverty.  1568  T.  HOWELL  Newe  Sonets  (1879) 
156  Where  one  wee  see  to  be  preferde,  three  line  for  lacke 
as  starued,  a  1605  POLWART  Flyting  ?v.  Montgomerie  737 
Woodtyk,  hoodpyk,  ay  like  to  Hue  in  lacke  !  1681  \V. 
ROBERTSON  Phrased.  Gen.  (1693)  797  Lack  or  want,  indi 
gent  ia. 

t  5.  The  fact  that  a  person  or  thing  is  not  present ; 
absence.  Obs. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Mutt,  xviii.  92  So  greued 
with  the  lack  of  one  lost  shepe.  1575  Laneham's  Let.  (1871) 
53  Not  so  goodly  az  Paradis  . .  yet  better  a  great  deel  by 
the  lak  of  so  vnhappy  a  tree.  1596  LADY  PEMBROKE  Lay 
Clorinda  89  in  Spens_er's  Wks.  (Globe)  563/1  Whiles!  we 
here,  wretches,  waile  his  private  lack.  1605  VERSTEGAN  Dec. 
Intell.  iv.  (1628)  98  Shewing  the  lacke  of  the  matter  or  sub 
stance  which  it  hath  lost. 

6.  qnasi-cortcr-.  a.  The  thing  wanted,  rare. 
i  1549  CHEKP,  Hurt  Sedit.  (1641)  28  That  men  ..  need 
ing  divers  things,  may  in  litle  roome  know  where  to  finde 
their  lack.  1599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  n.  65  Knowing  that  out 
of  his  conn  trey  the  Realme  of  England  might  be  better 
serued  with  lackes,  then  bee  in  comparison  from  vs.  1848 
W.  H.  BARTLKTT  Egypt  to  Pal.  vi.  (1879)  138  One  great - 
lack  here  and  elsewhere  is  the  green  sod. 

t  b.  The  weight  deficient  in  a  specified  quantity ; 
short  weight.  Obs. 

ijStJ'/iit.  Trans.  XCI1L  135  The  average  of  weight  hath 
been  only  2  grains  153  decimals  lack  per  Ib.  which  was  paid 
by  the  moneyers  at  the  scale. 

t  Lack,  sb.'1  Obs.  [See  ALACK  int.  and  GOOD 
a.  6  b.]  Only  in  the  exclamation  Good  lack  / 

1638  [see  Goon  a.  6  b].  167*  H.  MORE  Brief  Reply  134 
Good  lack  !  1775  SHERIDAN  St.  Patrick's  Day  n.  iii,  Good 
lack,  good  lack,  to  think  of  the  instability  of  human  affairs. 
"777  —  Sch.  Scafidal  in.  ii,  Good  lack,  you  surprise  me  ! 
1807  CRABBE  Par.  Reg.  in.  822  '  Good-lack  ',  quoth  James, 

thy  sorrows  pierce  my  breast '. 
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t  Lack,  sl>.3  Obs.  rare*1*  [ad.  F.  lacs,  a  special 
use  of  lacs  noose.]  An  instrument  formerly  in  use 
for  extracting  a  foetus ;  =  FILLET  2  c, 

1754-64  SMELLIK  Midivif.  I.  250  Different  practitioners 
had  rec'ourse  to  different  kinds  of  fillets  or  lacks. 

t  Lack,  a.  Ohs.  Also  5  lakk,  6  lacks,  [ad. 
or  cogn.  with  ON.  lak-r :— OTeut.  *lako-,  cogn.  with 
LACK  sbl  The  mod. Du.  lak  insipid,  luxurious,  may 
possibly  be  connected.] 

1.  Of  a  quantity  in  measurement :  Short,  wanting. 
1479  Surtees  Misc.  (1800)  20,  vj  yerdes,  ane  ynche  lakk. 

1589  Ace.  Bk.  W.  \Yray  in  Antiquary  XXXII,  79  A  yeard 
lacke  nale  tufie  tafTete,  iijs.  \\$d.  1644  NVE  Gunnery  2nd 
Alphah.  1 1670)  16  Your  degree  of  Random  is  four  and  three 
quarters,  or  five  lack  one  quarter. 

b.  Little  lack  of\  not  far  short  of  (a  specified 
condition). 

1579  SPENSER  Sheph.  Cal.  May  264  Sicke,  sicke,  alas,  and 
little  lack  of  dead. 

2.  Missing. 

1591  HARIKGTOM  Orl.  Fur.  xvii.xxviii,  When  he  found  his 
wife  and  men  were  lack. 

3.  Sc.  Deficient  in  quality,  inferior,  poor. 

14. .  ff&iu  Good  W'ife  taught  Dan.  56  in  Harbour's  Bruce, 
And  hear  honour,  bettir  thing,  And  lawar  stat,  lakar 
clething.  £1470  nXMKY  Wallace  ix.  98  The  lakest  .ship, 
that  is  his  flot  within,  May  sayll  us  doun  on  to  a  dulfull 
ded.  1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  i.  534  Diners  vthers  . . 
Quliais  laklcest  weed  was  silkis  ouir  brouderit.  1582-8  Hist. 
Jas.  l-'l  11804)  245  As  to  the  laik  money  printed  at  his 
awin  comand  before  he  was  Regent. 

Lack  (Irck),  v±  Forms  :  2  lacen,  3  laken,  4 
lac,  4-6  lakyn,  lake,  lakkefn,  -in,  -yn,  4-7 
lak,  lacke,  1^6  lacce),  6-7  Sc.  laik,  4  lacky  (s.iv. 
dial.  8  lackee,  9  -y)  ;  pa.  pple.  4  i-lakked.  [f. 
LACK  j£.l  or  a.  Cf.  MUn.  laken  to  be  wanting,  to 
blame  (mod.Du.  to  blame,  despise,  condemn).] 

1 1.  intr.  To  be  wanting  or  missing ;  to  be  de 
ficient  in  quantity  or  degree.  In  early  use  const, 
with  dative  or  to.  Obs.  (But  to  be  lacking  is  current ; 
see  LACKING///,  a.) 

«ii7S  Cott.  Horn.  233  Wat  lacede  jeu  an  atle  mire  rice 
bat  jie  [etc.].  £1250  Gen.  fy  E.r.  1231  Tid-like  hem  gan  3at 
water  laken,  1362  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  A.  v.  238  And  thauh  my 
lyflode  lakke  letten  I  nulle  That  vche  mon  schal  habben  his. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Sec.  Nun's  T.  498  Ther  lakketh  no  thyng 
to  thyne  outter  eyen  'I'hat  thou  r.art  blynd.  c  1430  Pilgr. 
Lyf  Manhode  iv.  ix.  (1869)  181  A  crooked  staf  me  lakketh 
for  to  cholle  with.  1 1460  FORTESCUE  Abs.  fy  Lint.  Mon. 
xi.  (1885)  137  A  subsidie  ..  as  shall  accomplishe  that  wich 
shall  lakke  hym  off  such  Hvelod.  1515  MORE  in  Grafton 
Chron.  11568)  II.  758  His  drift  covertly  conveyed,  lacked  not 
in  helpyng  forth  his  brother  Duke  of  Clarence  to  his  death. 
a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI  154  b,  In  him  lacked  neither 

food  will  nor  courage.    1588  A.  KING  tr.  Canisius'  Caiech.  85 
'e.  .effectual  grace  of  sa  gret  a  sacrament  can  nawayis  laik 
heirin.     1611  BIBLE  Gen.  xviii.  28  Peraduenture  there  shall 
lacke  fine  of  the  fiftie  righteous.     1849  C.  BRONTE  Shirley 
iv.  36  A  man  in  whom  awe,  imagination  and  tenderness  lack. 

fb.  To  be  a  defaulter,  to  be  absent.  Obs. 
c  1463  Pol.  Rel.  %  L.  Poems  5  Many  yeeris  hast  bou  lakkyd 
owte  of  this  londe,     1467  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  386  Yf  eny  of 
the  xlviij  lakke  or  dissease. 

•f*  c.  To  be  faulty  or  defective ;  to  offend  ;  (with 
dative'}  to  offend  against.  Obs. 

13  ..  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  723  Fyfty  ..  pat  neuer  lakked  by 
laue,  bot  loued  ay  traube.  c  1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  094  But 
gif  1  lak  in  my  leid,  that  nocht  till  allow  is. 

*[  d.   =  LAG  v.     (Cf.  also  LACHE  v.  b.) 
1775  S.  THAYER  Jml.  (1867)  14  The  people  are  very  weak 
and  begin  to  lack  in  the  rear,  being  so  much  reduced  with 
hunger  and  cold. 

2.  trans.  To  be  without,  not  to  have ;  to  have  too 
little  of;  to  be  destitute  of  or  deficient  in. 

c  1320  R.  BRUNNE  Medit.  883  Ful  feyn  bey  wulde  Ihesti 
downtakenBut  strengbeand  ynstrumentysbothebeylakkyn. 
1470-84  MALORY  Arthur  iv.  x,  For  though  I  Jacke  wepen, 
I  shall  lacke  no  worship.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  A  Ij  once 
iv,  Thow  rendrest  not  to  me  al  my  gold  . .  For  of  hit  1  lack 
four  hondred  pyeces.  15*6  /V/£f .  f'trf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  i  b, 
Ascrybe  it  . .  to  my  insuffycyency  and  ignoraunce,  whiche 
lacke  both  lernynge  and  eloquence.  1573  Satir.  Poems 
Reform,  xxxix.  76  Not  laiking  na  thing  that  belangit  to 
weir.  1588  UDALL  Diotrephes  (Arb.)  10  Rather  than  hee 
[Judas]  woitlde  lacke  money  he  would  sell  Jesus  Christ  him- 
selfe.  1611  BIBLE  Luke  viii.  6  It  withered  away,  because  it 
lacked  moisture.  cx68o  BEVKRIDGE  Scrm.  (1729)  I.  183 
What  can  they  lack  who  live  with  him?  1807  CRABBK 
Par.  Reg.  i.  73  Learning  we  lack,  not  books.  18x3  SCOTT 
Rokcby  \.  xii,  I  could  have  laughed— but  lacked  the  time. 
1833  MRS.  BROWNING  Prometh.  Bound  Wks.  1850  I.  140, 
I  lack  your  daring.  1860  TYNDALI.  Glac.  i.  xii.  88  Though 
not  viscous,  the  ice  did  not  lack  the  quality  of 'adhesive 
ness'.  1870  MRS.  RIDDELL  Austin  Friars  iv,  Luke  Ross 
felt  his  life  lacked  something.  1880  Miss  BRADDON  Just  as 
I  am  vii,  Dorothy's  face  lacked  colour  and  brightness, 
t  b.  with  cannot :  To  do  or  go  without.  Obs. 

1551  ASCHAM  Let.  to  E.  Raven -20  Jan.,  Wks.  1865  I.  n.  256, 
I  was  afraid  when  I  came  out  of  England  to  miss  beer ;  but 
I  am  afraid  when  I  shall  come  into  England,  that  I  cannot 
lack  this  wine.  1590  SPENSER/-*.  Q.  i.  vi.  22  The  forlorne 
ma  yd  did  with  loves  longing  burne,  And  could  not  lacke 
her  lovers  company.  1592  BABINGTON  Notes  on  Gen.  vii. 
(1639)  29  The  raine  from  aboue  and  the  fountaines  beneath 
are  things  wee  cannot  lacke. 

t  C.  To  perceive  the  absence  of;  to  miss.   06s. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  in,  iii.  318  Poore  Lady,  shee'l  run  mad 
When  she  shall  lacke  it.  1605  —  Macb.  in.  iv.  84  My 
worthy  Lord  Your  Noble  Friends  do  lacke  you.  1607  — 
Cor.  iv.  i.  15,  I  shall  be  lou'd  when  I  am  lack  d. 

3.  To  need,  stand  in  need  of.     f  Frequent  in  the 
salesman's  cry  What  d'ye  lack  ?  (obs.) 


LACK. 

1530  PALSCR.  601/1,  I  lacke,  I  want  a  thynge.  1535 
COVERDALE  James  \.  5  Yf  eny  of  you  lacke  wyszdonie  let 
him  axe  of  God.  1547-8  Oriire  o/Comtmmion  7  Lackyng 
comfort  or  counsaill.  161$  B.  JONSON  Barth.  Fair  n.  i, 
What  do  you  lacke?  what  is't  you  buy?  what  do  you  lack? 
rattles,  drum*,  halberts,  [etc.].  1668  DRYDEN  Evenings 
Love  v.  i.  Wks.  (1883)  III.  363  To  draw  us  in,  with  a  what- 
do-you-lack,  as  we  passed  by. 

4.  intr.  To  be  short  of  something.  Now  rare. 
t  Also  simply*  to  be  in  want. 

1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  cxviii.  141, 1  shall  go  abrode. . 
and  gette  vytayle.  .for  within  a  whyle  we  shall  lacke.  1560 
ROLLANDO/.  K«i«ji.33, 1  alone  of  sic  curage  did  laik.  1599 
MARSTON.SY0.  F///a«/(Mi.v.Wks.i94Liutdhenow,heshould 
lack,  Spight  of  his  farming  Oxe-stawles.  i6n  BIBLE  Proi'. 
xxviii.  27  He  that  giueth  vnto  the  poore,  shall  not  lacke. 
1809  E.  S.  BARRETT  Setting  Sun  III.  144  Though  individuals 
may  lack  of  breeches.  1894  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXIV.  87/1 
Coffee .  .we  were  compelled  to  crush,  lacking  of  a  coffee  mill. 

f5.  trans.  To  find  Macks'  or  faults  in;  to  find 
fault  with,  abuse,  blame,  reproach,  vituperate.  Also 
absol.  Obs.  (Sc.  and  north,  dial.) 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  797  He  loves  men  bat  in  aid 
tyme  has  bene,  He  lakes  ^a  men  ]?at  now  are  sene.  1377 
LANGL.  P.  PI,  B.  xi.  2  Thanne  Scripture  scorned  me.. And 
lakked  me  in  Latyne.  1393  Ibid.  C.  xvi.  78  Me  is  lo(»  . .  to 
lacky  eny  secte.  a  1425  WYNTOUN  Orig.  Cron.  ix.  xiii.  1475 
Yhe  wene  to  lak,  bot  yhe  commend,  c  147^  RanfCoil$ear 
87  First  to  lofe,  and  syne  to  lak,  Peter  !  it  is  schame.  1496 
Dives  <y  Panp.  (W.  de  W.)  v.  iv.  200/1  The  flaterer  lacketh 
and  bacbyteth  al  tho  that  he  hateth.  1535  STEWART  Cron. 
Scot.  (1856)  II.  102  In  euerie  land  with  all  leid  we  arelakkit. 
"558  Q.  KENNEDY  Cotttpend.  Tract,  in  It  'odrow  Soe.  Misc. 
(1844)  98  Love  or  lack,  prayse  or  condempne.  a  1605  MOST- 
COMERIE  Misc.  Poems  xliii.  17  Thy  leiving  no  man  laks. 

tb.   To  lack  (gernndial  inf.  passing  into  an  adj. 
phrase) :  to  blame,  blameworthy.   Obs. 

Scott  seems  to  have  taken  the  phrase  to  mean  '  wanting  ', 
on  the  analogy  of  to  seek. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  9037  Quilk  er  to  lac,  quilk  er  to  luue, 
pair  aun  werckes  will  J>am  proue.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron. 
U8io)  194  He  sais  behind  bi  bak..Wordes  bat  er  to  lak. 
cufaLytylUChildr.Bk.  76  in  BabecsBk.^  Nedrynkbebynde 
no  mannes  bakke,  For  yf  bpu  do,  thow  art  to  lakke.  [1814 
SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  n.  xxvii,  If  Bruce  shall  e'er  find  friends 
again.  .Old  Torquil  will  not  be  to  lack  With  twice  a  thou 
sand  at  his  back.  1828  —  F.  M.  Perth  xiii,  Your  house  has 
been  seldom  to  lack,  when  the  crown  of  Scotland  desired 
..wise  counsel.] 

1 6.  In  weaker  sense :  To  depreciate,  disparage, 
*  mn  down '.  Obs.  (Chiefly  Sc.) 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xv.  198  As  a  lyoun  he  loketh  there 
men  lakketh  his  werkes.  <  1400  Camelyn  276  Felaw  he 
seyde  why  lakkest  thou  his  ware,  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace 
viii.  906  Thocht  he  wes  best,  no  nothir  lak  we  nocht.  1513 
DOUGLAS  ALneis  \.  Pref.  275  Na  man  wil  I  lakkin  or  despys*-. 
1533  GAU  Kicht  Vay  17  Thay  that  HchtHs  and  lakkis  their 
mchburs  guidis  to  oders.  1691  in  RAY  S.  <y  E.  C.  Words  104. 
17..  RAMSAY  TheCordiat*\.  i  Is  that  the  thing  ye're  Jaking  ? 

Prwcrb.     1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  10  Belter  leaue 
i    then  lacke.    1598  BARRET  Theor.  IVarrcs  vi.  i.  224. 

7.  Comb,  in  various  adjs.  and  sbs.  indicating  the 
absence  or  want  of  what  is  signified  by  the  second 
1  member,  as  lack-beard,  -brain,  -grace,  -mind^  -sense, 
-wit  sbs.  •  lack-laughter •,  -life^  -linen,  -pity,  -spittle, 
-thought  adjs. ;  lack-learning^  -love  adjs,  and  sbs. ; 
lack-all,  one  who  is  in  want  of  everything ;  hence 
lack-allism  -vnonce-\vd.)  •  f  lack-looks,  a  woman 
who  is  wanting  in  good  looks ;  lack-stock  (tionce- 
7w/.),  one  who  has  no  money  in  stocks.  Also  LACK 
LAND,  LACK-LATIN,  LACK-LUSTRE. 

1850  CARLYLE  Latter-d.  Pa)>ij>h.  \.  46  Vagrant  *LackalIs, 
fo<ilish  most  of  you,  criminal  many  of  you,  miserable  all. 
1886  W.  GRAHAM  Social  Problem  j  Both  the  labourers  and 
the  lack-alls  who  do  not  labour.  Ibid.  8  The  great  inter 
mediate  and  most  anxious  class,  whose  condition  shades 
into  "lack-allism.  1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  v.  i.  196  For  my 
Lord  "Lacke-bcard  there,  he  and  I  shall  meete.  1596  — 
i  Hen.  IVt  ii.  iii.  17  What  a  *lacke-braine  is  this?  1817 
COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  277  We  should  ..  consider  it  as  a 
""lack-grace  returned  from  transportation.  1850  BLACK  IK 
Aeschylus  I.  48  Many  force  *  Lack-laughter  faces  to  relax 
Into  the  soft  lines  traced  by  joy.  1590  DAVIDSON  Reply  to 
Bancroft  in  WodrowSoe.  A/isc.  516  So  is  there  no  shaft  that 
oftner  flieth  out  of  their  bag  against  others,  than  the  boult 
of  *lack  learning.  1601  '1.  CAMPION  Art  Eng.  Poesie  in 
Aschatifs  Sckofctn.  (1863)  261  In  those  lack-learning  times 
. .  began  that  . .  kind  of  Poesie  . .  which  we  abusively  call 
Rime  and  Meeter.  1765  BLACKSTONK  Ccmm.  I.  176  The 
name  oi parliament um  imioctnm,  or  the  lack-learning  par 
liament.  1837  SIR  F.  PALCKAVK  Merck.  <fr  Friar\.  (1844) 
16  Our  common  nomenclature  still  bears  testimony  to  the 
lack-learning  of  ancient  times.  1889  J.  HIRST  in  Archxol. 
Instit.  Jrtd.  No.  181.32  The  dreamy,  *lack-life,  symbolic 
and  ideal  creations  of  the  Assyrians.  i597S»AKS.  2  Hen.  II', 
n.  iv.  134  You  poore,  base,  rascally,  cheating,  *  lacke-  Lin  nen- 
Mate.  1861  K.  H.  DIGBY  Ck.  St.  John  (1863)  325  The 
fustian  rascal  and  his  poor  lack-linen  mate.  1618  Owbs 
Aim.,  Our  *lack-lookes  and  barren-beauties.  1590  SHAKS. 
Mids.  N.  ii.  ii.  77  Pretty  soule,  she  durst  not  lye  Neere  this 
*lacke-loue,  this  kill-curtesie.  1871  R.  ELLIS  tr.  Catullus 
Ixxxi.  3  Only  the  lack-love  signer,  a  wretch  from  sickly 
Pisaurum.  1887  H.  K  NOLLYS  Life  Jafan  17  *Lack-minds. . 
whose  stagnant  curiosity  is  satisfied  by  staring  over  the 
ship's  side.  1881  CUR.  ROSSETTI  Pageant,  etc.  122  Self  stal> 
bing  self  with  keen  *lack-pity  knife.  1881  J.  M.  BROWN 
Strut.  Life  9  Many  a  *lacksense  it  has  led  to  waste  his 
patrimony,  a  1834  COLERIDGE  in  Blackw.  Mag.  CXXXI. 
(1882)  123/2,  I  have  not  words  to  express  the^  chopped  straw, 
*lack -spit lie,  dry-chewing  feel  I  experience  in  reading  them. 
i8ao  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  III.  212  We  poor  lacklands  and 
*lackstocks  who  have  to  earn  our  livelihood.  1839  — 
Epist.  Anniversary  17  Sauney  and  sentimental,  with  an  air 
So  'lack-thought  and  so  lack-a-daisycal.  1667  DRYDEN  Sir 
Martin  Mar-all l\:  i.  Wks.  (1883)  III.  53  A  conceited  ylat,k- 
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wit,  a  designing  ass.   1809  E.  S.  BAHHETT  Setting  Sun  I.  40 
Alexander,  the  Lackwit. 

Lack  (laek),  v.*  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  9  laoky. 
trans.  To  beat. 

?<•  1475  Hunt.  Hart  141  Thei  leyd  at  her  with  mallus 
strong  As  fast  as  they  might  lacke.  1847  HAULIWELL,  Lacky, 
to  beat  severely.  Dei'on. 

[Lack,  v.,  a  spurious  word  explained  in  some 
Diets.  '  to  pierce  the  hull  of  (a  vessel)  with  shot ', 
is  evolved  from  lact  = '  laced '  (in  quot.  for  LACE  v. 
4  d),  misunderstood  as  '  lacked '  by  Kingsley  (  West 
ward  Ho!  xx  and  xxviii).] 

Lack,  Lacka,  obs.  forms  of  LAC  1  and  2. 

Lackadaisical  (Irekad^'zikal),  a.  Also  8 
-daysical,  9  -daisycal.  [f.  LACKADAISY  +  -ic  + 
-AL.]  Resembling  one  who  is  given  to  crying 
'  Lackaday  ! ' ;  full  of  vapid  feeling  or  sentiment ; 
affectedly  languishing.  Said  of  persons,  their 
behaviour,  manners,  and  utterances. 

1768  STF.RNF.  Sent.  Journ.  (1775)  I.  61  (Puhf\,  Sitting  in 
my  black  coat,  and  in  my  lack-adaysical  manner,  counting 
the  throbs  of  it.  1807  ANNA  PORTER  Hungar.  Bro.  vi. 
(1832)  77  What  do  you  cast  up  your  lack-a-daisical  eyes  at, 
Forshiem  ?  1818  HAZI.ITT  Eng.  Poets  vi.  (1870)  146  No 
man  has  written  so  many  lack-a-daisical'. .  verses  as  he.  1834 
BECKFORU  Italy  I.  357  Lackadaisical  loitering  on  the  banks 
of  the  Arve.  1852  R.  S.  SURTEES  Sponge's  Sp.  Tour  Ixviii. 
384  The  . .  lackadaisical  misses  whom  he  could  love  or  not, 
according  to  circumstances.  1870  L'ESTRANGE  Jlfiss  Mit- 
ford  I.  v.  149  They  [Miss  Seward's  Letters]  are  affected, 
sentimental,  and  lackadaisical  to  the  highest  degree. 

Hence  L.vckadaisica-lity,  La-cktvilarsicalness, 
the  quality  of  being  lackadaisical ;  La  ckadai  si- 
cally  adv.,  in  a  lackadaisical  manner. 

1823  New  Monthly  Mag.  VII.  169  They  conceive  the 
eternal  . .  lackadaisicalities  touching  the  matter  of  Walter 
Scott's  'more  last  dying  words'.  1828  Miss  MITFORD  Vil 
lage  Ser.  HI.  (1863)  59  Her  father's  odd  ways  ..and  her 
mother's  odd  speeches,  and  her  sister's  lack-a-daisicalness. 
1829  LYTTON  Deverenx  n.  iv,  '  I  think  I  am ',  reiterated  the 
dead  man,  very  lackadaisically.  1851  D.  JERKOLD  St.  Giles 
xii.  121  He  stands . .  with  one  leg  drawn  up,  and  his  ten 
fingers  interlaced  lackadaisically.  1887 1'all  MallG.  17  Sept. 
13/2  If  Ministers  refuse  replies .. Don't  charge  them  with., 
lackadaisicality. 

Lackadaisy  (larkad^zi),  int.  {sb.,  a.*)  [Ex 
tended  form  of  LACKADAY.]  =  LACK-A-IJAY,  hence 
as  sb.  the  utterance  of  the  interjection  ;  an  instance 
of  this;  as  adj.  =  LACKADAISICAL. 

1702  WOLCOT  (P.  Pindar)  Wks.  III.  38  The  Swain,  in 
Lack  a  daisy  sort,  Held  down  his  head  as  sorry  for't. 
1825  R.  P.  WARD  Trentaine  II.  xii.  121  She,  with  many 
lack-a-daisies,  begged  her  to  come  in  and  dry  herself.  1847 
HALLIWELL,  Lackudaisy,  alack;  alas  ! 

La'ck-a-day,  int.  Obs.  or  arch.  [Aphetized 
form  of  ALACK- A-DAY.]  =  ALACK-A-DAY. 

1695  CONGREVE  Loiiefor^L.  11.  ii,  Good  lack-a-day,  ha,  ha, 
ha.  1728  MORGAN  Algiers  I.  vi.  i8a_  Lack-a-Day,  Sir, 
everything  will  be  dwindled  away  to  just  nothing.  1719 
FIELDING  Tom  Jones  x.  ix,  Good-lack-a-day !  why  there 
now,  who  would  have  thought  it  !  1779  MAD.  D'AftBLAV 
Diary  Nov.,  I  wish  all  the  cloth  were  like  him ;  but,  lacka- 
day  \  'tis  no  such  thing.  1820  W.  TOOKK  tr.  Lucian  I.  455 
Lackaday;  they  are  gone  every  mother's  son.  1849  Miss 
MULOCK  Ogilvies  xvi.  (1875)  127  Ah,  lack-a-day  !  it's  a 
troublesome  world  ! 

Lackage  (Ise-kedj).  In  9  laecage.  [f.  LACK  v. 
+  -AGE.  (Cf.  Anglo-Latin  lacta  in  Du  Cange.)] 
Deficiency  of  coins  below  standard  weight. 

1840  RUUING  Annals  Coinage  I.  283  In  his  [Edw.  TV's] 
fifth  year  it  was  enacted  [in  the  Irish  parliament]  that  the 
noble  of  due  weight  should  be  of  the  value  of  ten  shillings. . 
and  that  for  laecage  of  weight  in  such  pieces  of  gold  they 
should  be  refused.  Ibid.  284  It  was  enacted,  in  his  seventh 
year,  that  the  laecage  in  weight  should  not  be  a  cause  for 
refusing  the  money,  but  that  the  value  of  such  laecage 
should  be  paid  in  current  silver. 

Lacke,  obs.  form  of  LAC  1,  LACK. 

Lacked  (laekt), ///.  a.  rare.  [f.  LACK  v.'1  + 
-ED1.]  That  one  has  been  (long)  without. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  iii.  27  My  long  lacked  Lord. 

t  La'cken,  v.  Obs.  rare  —l.  [f.  LACK  sb.  + 
-EN  5.]  trans.  To  depreciate,  disparage. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  ff  Selv.  To  Rdr.,  If  I  give  out 
I  set  highly  by  it,  I  should  lacken  it  as  much  by  making 
such  a  Fondling  the  Penman  of  it. 

t  La  cker .  Obs.  [f.  LACK  i*.l  +  -ER  1.]  One 
who  lacks,  a.  One  who  blames  or  disparages. 
b.  One  who  is  missing  or  wanting. 

1496  Dives  ff  Pavp.  (W.  de  W.)  v.  iv.  200/2  Comonly  grete 
praysers  be  grete  lackers,  a  1618  J.  DAVIES  (Heref.)  Wits 
Pilgr.,  etc.  (Grosart)  24/1  The  lack  of  one  may  cause  the 
wrack  of  al  :  Although  the  lackers  were  terrestrial  gods  Yet 
wil  theyr  ruling  reel,  or  reeling  fall. 

Lacker,  variant  of  LACQUER  sb.  and  v. 

t  Lacket.  Obs.rare~l.  [ad.  OF.  laquet,  obs. 
f.  laquais.]  A  lackey. 

1523  LD.  BERBERS  Froiss.  I.  xviii.  26  [They  sent  back] 
theyr  lackettis,  and  pagis  . .  in  ii.  shippes. 

Lackey,  lacquey  (lse-ki),  sb.  Forms :  a.  6 
lakay,  -ey,  -ye,  lackeie,  laoquie,  6-7  lackie, 
6-8  lacky,  7  lacquay,  -aie,  lavck)quay,  lacquy, 
laquey,  6-  lackey,  lacquey;  //.  6-  lackeys, 
lacqueys,  etc.  ;  also  6  lackeis,  -yes,  7  lack(e}yes, 
7-8  laquies,  6-9  lackies.  0.  Sc.  6  alakay,  al- 
laeay,  7  allakey.  [ad.  F.  laquais,  in  OF.  pi.  la- 
quaiz,  laquetz,  also  alacays,  (h)alaques  (whence  the 
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0  forms),  in  I5th  c.  a  kind  of  foot-soldier,  subse 
quently  a  footman,  servant.  The  etymology  is 
obscure ;  cf.  Sp.,  Pg,  lacayo ;  It.  lacehZ  is  from  Fr.] 

3,  A  footman,  esp.  a  running  footman  ;  a  valet. 

a.  1529  Supplic.  to  King  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  52  His  wiffe,  her 
gentle  woman  or  mayde,  two  yowmen,  and  one  lackey.  1596 
MONDAY  Sitoayn's  Orator  354  How  nianie  Noble  men  doe 
burst  their  lacquise  legs  with  running,  1616  R.  C.  Times' 
Whistle  in.  1067  Lackies  before  her  chariot  must  run.  1642 
ROGKKS  Naatnan  159  The  lackey  rides,  and  the  Prince  goes 
on  foote.  1709  STKELE  Tatlcr  No.  44  f  i  The  Coachman 
with  a  new  Cockade,  and  the  Lacqueys  with  Insolence  .. 
in  their  Countenances.  1816  HYKOM  Ch.  f/ar.  n.  Notes  Wks. 
I.  160  He  was  wronged  by  his  lacquey,  and  overcharged  by 
his  washerwoman.  1849  COBDEN  Speeches  10  Popes  and 
potentates  have  run  away  in  the  disguises  of  lacqueys.  1855 
flfOTLKV  Dutch  AV/.  n.  ii.  (1866)  146  He  was  not  her  lackey, 
and.  .she  might  send  some  one  else  with  her  errands. 

£.  1538  Sc.  Ld.  Treasurer's  Ace,  in  Pitcairn  Crltnht. 
Trials  I.  292,  ix  Pagis,  iiij  Allacayis,  iij  Mulitaris.  1560 
ROLL  AND  C'rf.  I'cnns  n.  1035  At  ilk  bridle  ane  proper 
Alakay.  1600  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  /7(i3i6)  IV.  212/2  Ane  allakcy 
put  ane  steil  bonnet  on  his  hcid. 

t>.  Jig.  f  A  constant  follower  (<?fo.)  ;  one  who  is 
servilely  obsequious,  a  toady. 

1588  AlarpteL  Efiist.  (Arb.)  IQ,  I  thinke  Simonie  be  the 


more  a  Lackey  and  Slave  to  Tyrants  than  he.  1880  STURGEON 
J.  Ploitghnt.  rict.  25  It  is  right  to  be  obliging,  but  we  are 
not  obliged  to  be  every  man's  lackey. 

2.  A  hanger-on,  a  camp  follower.  Obs.  or  arch. 
1556  Ace.  in  Sharpe  Cm1.  A/yst.  (1825)   193   Payd  to  xiiij 

gonners  and  a  lakye  lixs.  1580  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  427 
Slaues,  .,  Lackies,  and  other  Stragglers  that  followed  the 
camp.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  v.  viii.  185  Like  to  lawlesse 
lackies  that  follow  the  campe.  1843  LYTTON  Last  Bar.  n. 
i.  122  The  ..  lackeys  and  dross  of  the  camp — false  alike  to 
Henry  and  to  Edward. 

3.  =  lackey -moth  (see  4). 

1857  STAINTON  Brit.  Butterflies  <%•  Moths  I.  156  Clisio* 
canipacastrensis  (Ground  Lackey).  ..  C.  ncitstria{ Lackey). 
1869  E.  NEWMAN  Brit.  Mot/is  42  The  Lackey  (Bombyx 
neus(ria). 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  lackey  .boy  t  -brat>  -slave  \ 
also    lackey-like    adj.    and    adv. ;    lackey-cater 
pillar,  the    caterpillar   from    which   the   lackey- 
moth  is  developed  ;    lackey-moth,  a  bombycid 
moth  of  the  genus  Clisiocampa  (for  the  origin  of 
the  name  see  quot.  1868). 

1575  TURBKKVILE  Faulconric  371  By  misfortune  or  negli 
gence  of  your  "lackey  boyes.  1677  Lovers  Quarrel  73  in 
Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  II.  256  Away  this  lacky  boy  he  ran.  1599 
MAKSTON  Sco.  I'illanie  i.  iii.  Wks.  180  Shall  thy  Dads 
*lacky  brat  Weare  thy  Sires  halfe-rot  finger  in  his  hat? 
1603  J.  DAVIES  (Heref.)  Microcosm.  (Grosart)  37/1  Sweat 
before  Vertue  *lacky-like  doth  rin  To  ope  the  gate  of 
Glory  sempiterne.  1829  CARLYLE  AHsc.  (1857)  II.  19  The 
Sieur  Longchamp's  . .  most  lackey-like  Narrative.  1868 
WOOD  Homes  without  H.  xxx.  577  The  *  Lackey  moths  are 
so  called  on  account  of  the  bright  colours  of  the  caterpillars, 
which  are  striped  and  decorated  like  modern  footmen.  1890 
ELEANOR  ORMEROD  Injur,  Insects  (ed.  2)  292  The  cater 
pillars  of  the  Lackey  Moth  are  injurious  to  the  leafage  of 
apples,  a  x6ix  CHAPMAN  Iliad  v.  207  Like  a  Mackey  slave. 

Hence  various  nonce-words.  +  Iia'ckeyan  a.,  of 
or  pertaining  to  a  lackey;  La'ckeyed  ///.  a.y 
attended  by  lackeys ;  La'ckeyism,  the  service  or 
attendance  of  lackeys  ;  Iia'ckeyship,  the  condition 
or  position  of  lackeys ;  lackeys  collectively. 

1620  SHELTON  Qnix.  IV.  xv.  120  The  little  blind  Boy,  . . 
Love,  would  not  lose  the  occasion  offered  to  triumph  upon 
a  Lackyan  Soul.  i76aGoLDSM.  Cit.  JK.lxi.  [Ixiv.]  PS  For  our 
pleasure  the  lacquied  train,  .moves  in  review.  1830  Exam 
iner  706/2  Creating  a  hereditary  lacky  ship  in  the  servant's 
hall.  1843  LE  FEVRE  Life  Trav.  Phys.  III.  n.  xiv.  64  As 
he  is  awkward  in  all  his  operations  he  cannot  enter  the  ranks 
of  lackeyship.  1843  CARLYLE  in  Froude  Life  Lond.  (1884) 
I.  312  Sound  sleep  for  a  few  hours,  and  a  lackey  to  awaken 
you  at  half-past  six.  It  is  over  now,  all  that  lackeyism, 
thank  God  ! 

Lackey,  lacquey  (lae'ki),  v.  Forms:  see 
the  sb.  [f.  LACKEY,  LACQUEY  sb.] 

fl.  intr.  To  do  service  as  a  lackey,  esp.  as  a 
running  footman  ;  to  run  on  errands,  dance  atten 
dance,  do  menial  service.  Frequently_/%r.  of  per 
sons  and  immaterial  things.  Const,  after t  fy,  to, 
upon ;  also,  to  lackey  it.  Obs. 

1568  Hist.  Jacob  fy  Esau  n.  iii.  C  iv,  I  must  lackey  and 
come  lugging  greyhound  and  hound.  159*  LYLY  Galalhea 
iv.  ii,  Cupid, ..you  shall.  .Jackie  after  Diana  all  day.  1593 
MARLOWE  Lust's  Dom.  i.  iv.  (1657)  B  xj  b,  Alv.  Shall  they 
thus  tread  thee  down,  which  once  were  glad  To  Lacquey  by 
thy  conquering  Chariot  wheeles?  1604  DEKKEfiAVfff1*  .£>/&'?'- 
tainm.  323  The  Minutes  (that  lackey  at  the  heeles  of  Time) 
run  not  faster  away  then  do  our  joyes.  1613  HEYWOOD 
Brazen  Age\.  178  I'le  lackey  by  the  wheresoe're  thou  goest. 
1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  v.  131  Who  would  willingly  Lackey 
along  so  vast  a  lake  of  brine  ?  1633  STAFFORD  Pac.  Hib.  \\. 
iii.  (1821)  243  Making  him  lackie  it  by  his  horse  side  on  foote 
like  a  common  Horseboy.  1640  N.  FIENNES  in  Rushw.  Hist. 
Coll.  in.  (1692)  I.  181  Let  the  high  and  great  Censure  of  the 
Church  no  longer lacquy  after  Fees.  1642  HALES  Tract  on 
Schism  13  This  abuse  of  Christianity  to  make  it  Lacquey  to 
Ambition,  is  a  vice  for  which  [etc.].  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk 
9fSelv.\^  The  whole  of  this  is  eternity,,  .that  share  of  it  that 
lackies  it  by  the  worlds  side  is  time.  1676-7  HALE  Contempt. 
ii.  73  Intellect,  that  in  the  Throne  should  sit,  Must  lackie 
after  Lust,  a  1677  MANTON  Chris? $  Tempt,  iv.  Wks.  1870  I. 
295  That  his  power  and  goodness  should  lacquey  upon,  and 
be  at  the  beck  of,  our  idle  and  wanton  humours.  1678 


LACK-LATIN. 

CunwoRTH  IntelL  Syst,  i.  v.  864/1  It  being  Indecorous  that 
this  Divine  , .  Power  should  constantly  lacquey  by  and 
attend  upon  natural  generations.  1697  DRVDKN  sEneid 
Ded.e  3,  He  is  a  Foot-Poet,  he  Lacquies  by  the  side  of  Virgil 
at  the  best,  but  never  mounts  behind  him. 

2.  trans.  To  wait  upon  as  a  lackey  ;  to  attend 
closely  upon;  to  dance  attendance  upon.  Chiefly 
trans/,  and  _/?£•. 

1599  MAKSTON  See.  V nianie  n.  vii.  Wks.  203  Note  no  more, 
Vnlesse  thou  spy  his  faire  appendant  whore  That  lackies 
him.  1612-15  Bp.  HALL  ContempL  O.  T.  xix.  ii,  Elijah  .. 
had  lacquaied  his  coach,  and  tooke  a  peaceable  It-ane  at  this 
Townes  end.  1629  FORD  Lever's  Afit.  i.  ii,  [He]  I^ackeys 
his  letters,  does  what  service  else  He  would  employ  his  man 
in.  1646  IJOYLE  in  Life  Wks.  (1772)  I.  29,  I  saw  one  poor 
rogue,  lacqueyed  by  his  wife.  1649  DKUMM.  OF  HAWTH. 
Fatn.  Ep.  Wks.  (17111  144  So  many  dangers  and  miseries 
lackeying  them.  1764  CHURCHILL  Independence  Poems  II.  2, 
I  see  Men  . .  lacquey  the  heels  of  those  Whom  Genius  ranks 
amongst  her  greatest  foes.  1801  W.  TAYLOK  in  Monthly 
Mag.  II.  505  The  syllable  /y..came  over  in  the  suite  of  the 
Norman  families  of  words,  and  lacqueys  only  its  early  con 
nexions.  i8^a  Eraser's  Mag.  V.  671  Why  should  it  lacquey 
unlearned  opinion,  and  . .  submit  to  become  the  mere  registry 
of  popular  judgment?  1870  LOWKI.L  Study  Wind.  402 
The  artificial  method  proceeds  from  a  principle  the  reverse 
of  this,  making  the  spirit  lackey  the  form.  1881  ^?.  AY"1. 
Apr.  319  He  had  lacqueyed  and  flattered  Walpole. 

Hence  La'ckeying///.  a. 

1819  KI;ATS  King  Stephen  \.  iv.  42  The  generous  Earl  .. 
with  a  sort  of  lackeying  friendliness,  Takes  off  the  mighty 
frowning  from  his  brow. 

Lacking  (he-kirj1),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  LACK  7-.1  +  -ING  V] 
1.  The  condition  of  being  without  or  in  want  of 

(something) ;  deficiency. 
1377  LANGL.  /'.  PL  B.  xin.  26  And  as  low  as  a  lombe  for 

lakkyng  of  that  hym  nedeth.    1398  TKKVISA  Bartli.  Dt  /'.  A'. 

Xix.  xiii.  (1495)  872 The  body  is  pale,  .for  scarsytee  and  lack- 

ynge  of  blood,    c  1440  HYLTUN  Sca/a  Per/.  (\V.  de  W.  1494) 

I.  liii,    This    nought    is   no   thiiige  elles    but   derkenes   of 
conscyence,  a  lackynge  of  loue  and  of  lyghte.     1509  HAWI-.S 
Past.  Picas.  XXL  ^Percy  Soc.)  100  Where  that  is  mesure 
there  is  no  lacking.    1543  tr.  Act  i  Rich.  ///.  c.  13  The  sellar 
shall   allow  or  rebate   at  the    same  pryce   to  the  Hyar  . . 
asmoche  money  as  suche  lacky ng  [F.rtfcAJM/er]  after  the  rate 
shall  amount  to.   a  1548  \\\\A.Chron.,Edw.  1  ^233  At  every 
table  were  apoynted  .v.or  .vi.  gentelmen.  .to  se  them  served 
without  lacking,    a  1851  MOIK  Birth  FLnvers  iv.  Poet.  \Vks. 
(1852)  I.  133  The   Dreamer  wist   not  what   might  be  The 
thing  a-lacking. 

f  2.  The  action  of  blaming,  the  condition  of 
being  blamed  ;  blame,  censure.  Obs. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Lew  in.  ii.  112  Nothing  by  reason  of 
that,  turnetb  in-to  thy  praisinge  ne  lacking,  c  1440  HYL'I  us 
Scata  Pet/.  tW.  de  W.  1494)  n.  xxii,  To  suffre  at  that  may 
falle,  ease  or  unease  :  pray-»yng  or  lackyng. 

Lacking  .larkirj),  ///.  a.   [f.  .LACK  v.1  +  -ING  -.] 

1.  Of  things  :  Not  at  hand  ;  missing;  also,  short 
in  quantity. 

1480  H'artir.  Ace.  Edit'.  7^(1830)  145  Except  ij  yenlcs 
lakking  in  alle.  1566  ting.  Ch.  Furniture  iiS66)  82  The 
Rood  with  a  paire  of  Clappers  Lackinge.  1611  HIBLE  Lev. 
ii.  13  Neither  shalt  thou  suffer  the  salt  of  the  Couenant  of 
thy  God  to  bee  lacking  from  thy  meat  offering.  1879  TVN- 
DALI,  Fragm.  Set.  (ed.  61  II.  ii.  n  Flour  was  lacking  to  make 
the  sacramental  bread.  1881  EVANS  in  Speaker's  Comm. 
N.  T.  III.  241  Historical  materials  are  lacking. 

2.  Of  persons,  etc.  :    Deficient,  falling  short,  in 
want ;   also,  defaulting,     f  Of  a  limb  ;  Crippled. 
Of  a  district :  Destitute. 

1657  RKEVE  Cod's  Pita  18  Clisophus  the  Sycophant  of 
Philip  feigned  himself  Lime,  because  his  Master  had  through 
a  wound  a  laking  legge.  1805  W.  TAYLOK  in  Ann.  Rev. 
III.  310  The  lean  and  lacking  corners  of  the  empire  produce 
the  most  hardy  and  robust  people.  1838  CHALMEKS  Wks. 
XIII.  186  He  may  regard  God  in  the  light  of  a  jealous 
exactor  and  himself  in  the  light  of  a  lacking  tributary.  1868 
NETTLESHII-  Browning  i.  44  The  tree  must  give  me  its  leaf 
or  I  must  go  lacking.  1868  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  (1876) 

II.  vii.  23  In  all  kingly  qualities  he  was  utterly  lacking. 
1878  BROWNING  La  Saisiaz  61  Grant.. This  same  law  found 
lacking  now. 

Lackland  ,larkloend).  sb.  and  a.  [f.  LACK  7;.! 
+  LAND  sb]  A.  sb.  One  who  has  no  landed  posses 
sions  ;  one  who  rules  over  no  territory.  B.  adj.  Of 
persons  :  Having  no  land. 

Used  by  mod.  historians  as  a  rendering  of  L.  Sine  Terra 
(cii96  Will.  Novoburg.  Hist.  n.  xviii.),  AF.  Sanz  tcre 
(c  1367  Enlog.  Hist.  v.  cxii.),  the  designation  of  King  John. 
Trevisa  tr.  Higden"s  Potychron.  vn.  xxxii.  calls  him  |  lohn 
wib  oute  londes  ' ;  Grafton  and  Stowe  '  Without  land '. 

1594  GREENE  Looking  Glass  Wks.  tGrosart)  XIV.  40  How 
cheere  you,  gentleman  ?  you  crie  '  no  lands  '  too  ;  the  Judge 
hath  made  you  a  knight  for  a  gentleman,  hath  dubd  you  sir 
John  Lack-land.  1610  HOLLAND  Camdcris  Brit.  255  lohn 
surnamed  Sine  terra,  that  is,  Without  Land  [niarg.  Or  nick 
named  lohn  Lack-land].  1622  ROWLANDS  Good  News  fy 
Bad  12  What  remedy  gainst  Fortunes  raging  fits,  But  hue 
like  other  lackelands,  by  my  wits?  1646  BUCK  Rick.  Ill,  i.  6 
Sobriquets.  .Sansterre,  Lackland.  1762  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  I. 
ix.  330  John  who  inherited  no  territory  . .  was  thence  com 
monly  denominated  Lackland.  1820  [see  lack-stock,  LACK 
P.1?]-  «839  Pewy  Cycl.  XIII.i26John,  King  of  England, 
surnamed  bansterre  or  Lackland,  a  common  appellation  of 
yo 


ague  may  say  to  tne  contrary.  1007  r  tut  tmtn  u.  *i  jmy 
3/2  If  they  voted  for  the  lackland  lawyer  they  would  in  the 
winter  starve.  i899CARDL.VAUGHAN  in  Westm.  Gaz.  29  Aug. 
2/3  The  transference . .  of  the  great  commons  of  England  to 
the  rich  created  a  lackland  and  beggared  poor. 
Lack-Latin  (stress  even  or  variable),  sb.  and  a. 
f  f.  LACK  v.1  +  LATIN  sb.]  t  A.  sb.  One  who  knows 
little  or  no  Latin  ;  chiefly  in  Sir  John  Lack-latin, 


LACKLESS. 

a  name  for  an  ignorant  priest.  Obs.  B.  adj.  Igno 
rant  of  Latin ;  unlearned. 

c  1534  SIR  F.  BVGOD  Treat,  cone.  imfiropriations  C  vj,  Is  it 
nat  great  pitye  to  se  a  man  to  haue  thre  or  foure  benefyces 
..  whiche  he  neuer  cometh  at,  but  setteth  in  cuery  one  of 
them  a  syr  John  lacke  laten,  that  can  scarce  rede  his  porteus. 
1552  LATIMER  Ser»i.  St.  Andrew's  Day  (15841  236  [The 
patronj  will  ..  hyer  a  Syr  lohn  Lacke  Latin,  whiche  shall 
say  seruice.  1608  J.  DAY  Law  Trickts  \.  i.  (1881)  ii  Your 
selfe  and  such  lacke-Latin  Aduocates  Infect  the  heart.  1614 
JACKSON  Creed  in.  iii.  §  5  We  are  bound  to  believe  the 
Church's  decisions  read  or  explicated  unto  us  (by  the  pope's 
messenger  though  a  Sir  John  Lack-latin^.  1649  G.  DANIEL 
Trinarch.,  Rich.  II  343  'Tis  but  in  Ayre,  as  on  the  Earth, 
one  Cause  ;  Wee  haue  our  Lack-Latins,  and  They,  their 
Dawes.  1831  J.  HODGSON  in  J.  Raine  Mem.  (1858)  II.  257 
That  sad  lack-Latin  prelate  Lewis  Beaumont. 

fLackless  (larkles),  a.  Obs.  [f.  LACK  jM 
•f  -LESS.]  "Without  fault  or  blame;  faultless, 
blameless.  Const,  of. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xi.  382  If  a  man  mi;te  make  hym- 
self  goed  to  pe  poeple,  Vch  a  lif  wold  be  lakles.  la  1500 
Cluster  PI.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  vii.  544  He  said  to  me  sleeping, 
that  shee  lackles  was  of  sinne. 

Lack-lustre  (stress  even  or  variable),  a.  and 
sb.  [f.  LACK  z».l  +  LUSTRE.] 

A.  adj.  Wanting  in  lustre  or  brightness :  orig. 
of  the  eyes,  countenance,  etc.,  after  Shakspere. 

1600  SHAKS.  A.  ]'.  L.  n.  vii.  21  He  drew  a  diall  from  his 
poake :  And  looking  on  it,  with  lacke-lustre  eye,  Sayes 
[etc.J.  1782  V.  KNOX  Ess.  (1819)  III.  clxxii.  257  With 
hollow  and  lack-lustre  eye.  1812  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  \\.  vi, 
Through  each  lack-lustre,  eyeless  hole.  1844  DICKENS 
Mart.  Chuz.  iii,  From  a  gaudy  blue  to  a  faint  lack-lustre 
shade  of  grey.  1883  BLACK  Shandon  Belts  xxxi,  Existence 
in  these  foul -smell  ing  lanes  . .  seemed  a  lack-lustre  kind  of 
thing. 

B.  sb.  Theabsenceoflustreorbrightness.  rare-1. 
a  1788  POTT  Chirnrg.  Wks.  II.  02  The  eyes  have  now  a 

languor  and  a  gla^siness,  a  lack-lustre  not  easy  to  be 
described.  1847  in  CRAIG  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Hence  Lacklu  s trous  a.,  wanting  in  lustre,  dull. 

1834  Neiv  Monthly  Mag.  XL.  80  The  most  lacklustrous 
of  all  games. 

Lackquaie,  -ay,  obs.  forms  of  LACKEY. 

Lacky,  dial.  f.  LACK  v. ;  obs.  f.  LACKEY. 

Lacmoid  (Ix'kmoid).  [f.  LACM-US  +  -onx] 
A  coal-tar  colour  used  in  dyeing.  In  some  mod.  Diets. 

Lacmus  (l?e-km#s).  [ad.  Du.  lakmoes,  f.  lak 
LAC  sb.1  +  mots  pulp.]  =  LITMUS. 

1794  SULLIVAN  View  Nat.  I.  258  The  tincture  of  lacmus. 
1812  J.  SMYTH  Fract.  of  Customs  (1821)  150  Litmus,  or 
Lacmus,  in  the  Arts,  is  a  blue  pigment,  formed  from  Archil. 

Laconian  (lakJu-nian),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  L.  La* 
coni-a  (f.  Gr.  Ad«oiv  Laconian)  +  -AN.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Laconia  or  its  in 
habitants ;  Lacedsemonian,  Spartan.  B.  sb.  An 
inhabitant  of  Laconia. 

1602  Metanwrph.  Tobacco  41  The  rude  Laconians,  whom 
Lycurgus  care  Barr'd  from  the  traffick  of  exotick  ware. 
1841  PRICHARD  Nat.  Hist.  Man  201  The  Laconians  differ  in 
manners  and  address  from  their  neighbours  the  Arcadians, 

Comb.  1580  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676!  44  Some  had  reason 
which  said  heretofore,  to  speak  Laconian-like,  was  to  be 
Philosopher-like. 

Laconic  (lakp'nik),  a.  and  sb.  Also  6  -ike,  7 
-ique,  7-8  -ick.  [ad.  Gr.  AaKuvut-os  (L.  Laconic- 
us),  f.  Aa/fcuy  Laconian.  Cf.  F.  laconique.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Laconia  or  its  inhabitants, 
made    or    written    in    Laconia;    Lacedaemonian, 
Spartan.     Now  rare. 

1583  Exec,  for  Treason  Pref.  (1675)  A  iij,  Plutarch  often 
quotes  the  Delphick  and  Laconick  Commentaries.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  613  There  be  many  other  Emerauds.. 
taken  forth  of  the  mountain  Taygetus  in  Laconia,  and  those 
therefore  be  named  Laconick.  a  1683  SIDNEY  Disc.  Govt. 
in.  vi.  (1704)  251  This  was  not  peculiar  to  the  severe  Laconic 
Disciplin.  1807  ROBINSON  Archaeol.  Graeca  11.  i.  131  The 
River  Eurotas,  which  runs  into  the  Laconic  Gulf.  1850 
CHUBB  Locks  $  Keys  5  The  Laconic  keys  consisted  of  three 
single  teeth,  in  the  figure  of  the  letter  E.  [Cf.  clavem 
laconicatn,  Plaut.  Afosf.} 

b.  Characteristic  of  the  Laconians  ;  Spartan-like. 

1787  J.  ADAMS  Def.  Constit,  Govt.  Pref.,  Wks.  1851  IV. 
287  The  latest  revolution  that  we  read  of,  was  conducted 
..in  the  Grecian  style,  with  laconic  energy. 

2.  Following  the  Laconian  manner,  esp.  in  speech 
and  writing;  brief,  concise,  sententious.  Of  persons: 
Affecting  a  brief  style  of  speech. 

1589  JAS.  VI  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  III.  28  To  excuis 
me  for  this  my  laconike  writting  I  ame  in  suche  haist.  a  16*5 
I :>  ATM.  &  FL.  Little  Fr.  Lawyer  v.  i,  If  thou  wilt  needs 
know  . .  I  will  discover  it  . .  with  laconic  brevity.  1667  E. 
CHAMBERLAVNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  \.  Introd.  (1684)  6  Brevity  and 
a  Laconick  stile  is  aimed  at  all  along.  1668  DAVENANT 
Man's  Master  \\.  i.  Wks.  1874  V.  32  This  laconic  fool  makes 
brevity  ridiculous.  1756  POPE  Let.  Swift  17  Aug.,  Wks.  1871 
VII.  345, 1  grow  laconic'even  beyond  laconicism.  1800  MRS. 
HERVEV  Mourtray  Fam.  I.  149  This  cold  laconic  note  . .  let 
down  all  Emma's  hopes.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Berkeley 
Banker  i.  ii.  29  '  None  but  friends,  I  see ',  said  the  laconic 
Mr.  Williams.  1850  KINGSLEY  Alt.  Locke  xxix.  (1879)  3" 
That  . .  laconic  dignity,  which  is  the  good  side  of  the 
English  peasants'  character.  1888  ANNA  GREEN  Behind 
Closed  Doors  iii,  'Trust  me*  was  his  laconic  rejoinder. 

B.  sb.  (The  adj.  used  absolutely.) 
•f  1.  A  laconic  speaker.  Obs. 

1618  J.  GAULE  Pract.  Theor.  Paneg*  az  The  most  compen 
dious  Laconicke  with  a  reinserted  Parenthesis  of  \vt  tribus 
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dicam  vfrbis)  amongst  many  words,  will  promise  to  dispatch 
in  Three.  1693  L'KsTRANGK  Fables  ccccxcii.  467  It  was  the 
111  hap  of  a  Learned  Laconique,  to  make  use  of  Three 
Words,  when  two  would  have  done,  -his  business  hardly. 

2.  Laconic  or  concise  speech,  pi.  Brief  or  con 
cise  sentences. 

1718  ADDISON  Lei.  to  Swift  in  Swift's  Lett.  II.  540  Shall 
we  never  again  talk  together  in  laconic?  1871  E.  F.  BURN 
Ad  Fidem  xvi.  341  A  man's  hand  writes  startling  laconics 
on  the  wall. 

f3.   =  LACONICUM  Obs. 

1715  LEOSI  Paltadio's  Archil.  1.1742)  II.  55  Laconic,  the 
Sweating  Room  in  the  Palestrae. 

i  Laco'iiical,  !..  Obs.  [f.  LACONIC  a.  +  -AL.] 
=  LACONIC  a. 

1ST*  FLEMING  Fatiofl.  Epist.  236  The  Epistles  of  Nucillus 
were  so  Laconical!  and  shorte.  1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud. 
Fr.  Acad.  I.  (1594)  121  Laconical!  sayings,  that  is,  short  and 
sententious.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  338  Proposing 
forsooth  a  straight  and  laconical!  manner  of  life.  1627 
UP.  HALL  Epist.  i.  v.  282  All  that  Laconicall  discipline 
pleased  him  well,  a  1658  CLEVELAND  Poems  (1677)  134  The 
Spartans  . .  studying  their  Laconical  LJrevity,  1698  FRYER 
E.  India  fif  P.  362  Distinctions  and  Laconical  Evasions. 

Laconically  (lakjniikali),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY  2.]  After  the  manner  of  the  Laconians  or 
Spartans,  esp.  in  brevity  of  speech. 

1631  WEEVER  Anc.  Funeral  Mon.  572  He.  .writ  thus  to  the 
Abbot  Laconically .  .Who  answered  as  briefly.  1631  BRATH- 
WAIT  Eng.  Geiitlttu.  (1641)  298  Farre  bee  it  from  me  to  be 
so  . .  Laconically  severe.  1742  POPE  Let.  to  Warburton 
28  Dec.  Wks.  I75t  IX.  254,  I  write,  you  know,  very  laconic 
ally.  1823  LINGARD  Hist.  Eng.  VI.  32  The  king  laconically 
replied,  that  he  should  wait  for  the  English  . .  till  Friday. 
1851  ALFORD  in  Life  (1873)  206  The  'Christian  Remem 
brancer '.  .has  taken  notice  of  my  answer  very  laconically. 
1873  G.  C.  DAVIF.S  Mount.  4  Mere  xiv.  109  *  Donkeys '  he 
answered  laconically. 

LaCO'nicalnesS.  rare—1.     Laconical  quality. 

1830-1  UKNTHAM  Wks.  (1843)  XI.  104/2  The  laconicalness 
of  the  observation. 

Lacoilicism  (lakfnisiz'm).  [f.  LACONIC  a.  + 
-ISM.]  =  LACONISM  2  and  2  b. 

1656  BLOCNT  Glossogr.t  Laconicism,  a  short  speech,  con 
taining  much  matter.  1694  tr.  Gracian's  Courtier's  Oracle 
Pref.  A  iij»,  This  made  the  learned.  .Author  affect  a  certain 
vigorous  Laconicism  in  all  his  writings.  1736  [see  LACONIC  2]. 
1789  MRS.  Plozzl  Journ.  France  I.  374  Graceful  without 
diffusion,  and  terse  without  laconicism.  1801  Hist.  F.itrope 
in  Ann.  Keg.  207  note,  Highly  as  the  laconicism  of  Buona 
parte  has  been  admired  we  [etc.].  1865  R.  F.  BURTON  (title) 
Wit  and  Wisdom  from  West  Africa,  a  book  of . .  Idioms, 
Enigmas,  and  Laconicisms. 

t  Laco'nicly,  adv.  Obs.  rare.   =  LACONICALLY. 
1709  Brit.  Apollo  II.  No.  53.  3/2  When   he    Laconicly 
Harangu'd. 

II  Laconicum  (lakfnikJm).  [L.,  neuter  of 
Laconicus  LACONIC,  sc.  balneum  bath.]  The 
sweating-room  in  the  bath,  so  called  from  having 
been  first  used  by  the  Spartans. 

1696  in  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5).  1831  CELL  Pomfeiana  I.  v.  86 
The  hot  air  of  the  laconicum.  1857  BIRCH  Anc.  Pottery 
(1858)  II.  226  The  upper  floor  bricks,  or  tiles  . .  formed  the 
floor  of  the  laconicum. 

Laconisin  (Ire'k/niz'm).  [ad.  Gr.  \aieuviap6s, 
{.  KaKuvi^Hv  to  LACONIZE.  Cf.  F.  laconisme.] 

1.  Partiality  for  the  Lacedaemonians ;  the  practice 
of  favouring  the  Lacedsemonian  interest,  rare. 

1655  STANLEY  Hist.  /Viz/a*,  in.  (1701)  118/2  Xenophon.. 
was  banished  for  Laconism,  upon  his  going  to  Agesilaus. 
1869  A.  W.  WARD  tr.  Curtius'  Hist.  Greece  II.  Ml.  ii.  375 
1  Laconism'  was  with  increasingrjlain-spokenness  designated 
as  treason  against  the  national  interests  of  Athens. 

2.  The  habit  or  practice  of  imitating  the  Lace 
demonian  manners,  esp.  in  brevity  of  speech. 

1570  LEVINS  lUanip.  146  Laconisme,  laconismus.  1607 
WALKINGTON  Opt.  Glass  31,  I  doe  here  passe  the  limits  of 
laconisme.  1669  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  i.  in.  x.  109  Is  not 
Laconisme,  or  a  short  stile,  provided  it  be  ful  and  evident, 
best  ?  1697  J.  COLLIER  Ess.  n.  120  And  as  the  Language  of 
the  Face  is  universal,  so  'tis  «ery  comprehensive.  No 
Laconism  can  reach  it.  1791-1823  D'ISRAELI  Cur.  Lit.  (1866) 
205/1  This  spiritual  lacomsm  invigorated  the  arm  of  men. 
1836  Black™.  Mag.  XL.  484  There  is  a  good  tone  of  laconism 
hit  off  in  that  dialogue.  1858  JULIA  KAVANACH  Adile  I.  i.  6 
His  will  was  brief  to  laconism. 

b.  A  laconic  speech  ;  a  short  and  pithy  sentence. 

1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Chr.  Mor.  11756)  35  The  hand  of 
Providence  writes  often  by  abbreviatures  ..  which  like  the 
Laconism  on  the  wall,  are  not  to  be  made  out  but  by  a  hint 
or  key.  1791-1823  O'lsRAnu  Cur.  Lit.  (1866)  393/1  The 
'  laconisms '  of  theLacedsemonians  evidently  partook  of  the 
proverbial  style.  1838  D.  JERROLD  Men  Cttarac.,  Chr. 
Snub  iii.  Wks.  1864  III.  426  The  highway  laconism  of  'your 
money  or  your  life '. 

1  La'COnist.  Obs.  rare~°.  [ad.  Gr.  \aKwvi- 
O-TT)S,  agent-n.  f.  \axaivlffiv  to  LACONIZE.]  One  who 
imitates  or  takes  part  with  the  Lacedaemonians. 

1570  in  LEVINS  Manip.  147. 

Lacoilize  (loe-kffasiz),  v.  [ad.  Gr.  \a.Kuv'tfav, 
f.  Aaxav  LACONIAN  :  see  -IZE.] 

1.  intr.  To  favour  the  Lacedaemonians ;  to  imi 
tate  their  customs  or  mode  of  speech ;  to  side  with 
them  in  politics. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor,  205  If  he  be  disposed  to 
lacomze  a  little  . .  he  would  . .  say  :  He  is  not.  1792-1823 
D'ISRAELI  Cur.  Lit.  (1866)  392^1  The  philosopher  assures 
those  who  in  other  cities  imagined  they  laconised  . .  that 
they  were  grossly  deceived. 

2.  trans.   To  bring  under  the   Lacedaemonian 
dominion  or  form  of  government. 


LACQUER. 

I       01873    LVTTON    Pansaniai    n.   iii.    (1878)    420    We   will 
Laconise  all  Hellas. 

Hence  La'coni/ing  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1792-1823  D'ISRAELI  Cur.  Lit.  (1866)  393/1  The  very 
instances  which  Plato  supplies  of  this  'laconising  '  are  two 
most  venerable  proverbs.  1869  A.  W.  WARD  tr.  Curtius' 
Hist.  Greece  II.  in.  ii.  372  The  dangerous  consequences  of 
his  Laconizing  tendency.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  118 
The  mistake  of  the  Laconizing  set  in  supposing  [etc.]. 

Lacque,  obs.  form  of  LACI. 

Lacquer,  lacker  (lae-kaj),  sb.  Also  6  leckar. 
6-7  laker,  7  laccar,  laquer,  7  lacre.  [ad.  obs. 
K.  lacre  (i7th  c.)  a  kind  of  sealing  wax  =  Sp., 
Pg.  lacre,  i6th  c.  It.  lacra,  Pg.  alacre,  laquar 
(Yule)  ;  an  unexplained  variant  or  derivative  of 
Pg.  lacca  LAC.  Lacquer  is  the  later  form,  influ 
enced  app.  by  F.  laque  LAC  st>.1] 

tl.   =LAcrf.l  i.  Obs. 


1579  HAKI.UYT  V.oy.  (1598)  I.  432  Enquire  of  the  price  of 
leckar,  and  all  other  things  belonging  to  dying.  1582  N. 
LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castanheda's  Cong.  E.  Indies  33  marg,t 
Laker  is  a  kinde  of  gum  that  procedeth  of  the  Ant.  1653  H. 
COGAN  tr.  rinto's  Trav.  xvii.  (1663)  58  Oxen,  .laden  with.  . 
Ivory,  Wax,  Lacre,  Benjamin,  Camphire  and  Gold  in  Pow 
der.  Ibid.  Iii.  207  They  caused  .  .  a  great  deal  of  Lacre,  which 
is  like  unto  hard  Wax,  to  be  dropped  scalding  hot  upon  me. 
1714  Fr.  Bk.  of  Rates  45  Lacker  for  Paint  or  Dying. 

2.  a.  A  gold-coloured  varnish,  consisting  chiefly 
of  a  solution  of  pale   shellac  in  alcohol,  tinged 
with  saffron,  anatta,  or  other  colouring  matters  ; 
used  chiefly  as  a  coating  for  brass. 

1673  MARVELL  AY//.  Transp.  11.  Wks.  II.  243  His  soul 
seemed  to  have  set  up  a  gilt  vehicle  of  the  new  lacker.  1697 
EVELYN  Nutnism.  vi.  215  A  sort  of  fine  Varnish  or  harder 
Laccar.  1708  Brit.  Apollo  I.  No.  2.  3/1  Lacquer  [is  per- 
form'd]  with  Leaf  Silver,  ting'd  to  a  Gold  Colour,  by  a 
Varnish  compos'd  of  Rectify'd  Spirits  and  Gums.  1773  Phil. 
Trans.  LXIII.  326  The  best  apartments  ..  have  usually  a 
broad  cornish  of  lacker,  or  false  gold,  round  their  coved 
ceilings.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  731  To  make 
Lacquer  of  various  Tints.  1855  BROWNING  Old  Pictures 
Florence  xxxii,  No  civic  guards,  all  plumes  and  lacquer. 

fig.  1681  T.  FLATMAN  Heracl.  Ridens  (1713)  i.  No.  37. 
241  They  have  got  such  a  trick  of  gilding  this  Pill  of  Damna 
tion  with  the  spiritual  Lacker  of  a  safe  Conscience  and 
Protestant.  1863  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Salem  Ch.  ii.  30  The  thin 
superficial  lacker  with  which  Miss  Phoebe  was  coated. 

b.  Applied  to  various  kinds  of  resinous  varnish, 
capable  of  taking  a  hard  polish,  used  in  Japan, 
China,  Burmah,  and  India  for  coating  articles  of 
wood  or  other  materials  ;  chiefly  the  '  Japanese 
lacquer  ',  obtained  from  the  Rhus  vernicifera. 

1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  I.  (1729)  400  Laquer  which  is  used  in 
Japanning  of  Cabinets.  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  19  Nov.  2/1 
Lacquer  is  the  sap  of  the  lacquer-tree,  Rhus  vernicifera^ 
drawn  off  by  making  incisions  in  the  bark  during  the  rainy 
season.  1889  Nature  31  Oct.  655  Japanese  lacquer  is  the 
product  of  a  tree,  the  Rhus  vernicifera. 

3.  The  class  of  decorative  articles  made  of  wood 
coated  with  lacquer  (sense  2  b),  and  often  inlaid 
with  ornaments  of  ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  or  metal  ; 
chiefly  made  in  Japan,  China,  and  India.     Also//. 
works  of  art  of  this  kind. 

1895  Daily  News  17  May  6/2  Rare  specimens  of  the  finest 
old  lacquers  by  great  masters.  Mod.  Really  good  Japanese 
lacquer  is  not  easy  to  procure. 

4.  Comb.  :  t  lacquer-hat  (see  quot.)  ;  lacquer- 
tree,  the  tree  (Rhus  vernicifera}  that  yields  Japan 
lacquer  ;  also,  a  similar  tree  in  S.  America  ;  lacquer- 
ware  =  sense  3  ;  lacquer-work,  the  making  of 
lacquer-  ware;  also  =  lacquer-ware',  lacquer-wort, 
?  =  lacquer-tree. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  "Lacker-Hat,  a  Hat  made 
without  stiffening.  [1863  BATES  Nat.  Amazon  vii.  (1864)  175 
Its  borders  were  composed  in  great  part  of  .  ."Lacre-trees, 
whose  berries  exude  globules  of  wax  resembling  gamboge.] 
1884  Pall  Mall  G.  24  Apr.  2/2  The  cultivation  of  the  lacquer 
tree  has  rapidly  declined.  1697  DAMPIER  I  'ay.  I.  (1729'  409 
They  make  very  fine  "Lacquer-ware.  1705  Loud.  Gaz.  No. 
4166/3  Laden  with  raw  Silks,  China  Lacker-  Ware,  and  Salt 
petre.  1861  C.  P.  HODGSON  Kesid.  Japan  28  It  is  .  .  dis 
graceful  for  a  Japanese  to  part  with  old  lacquer  ware.  1669 
PEPYS  Diary  23  Apr.,  Sir  Philip  Howard  and  Watson  ithe 
inventors,  as  they  pretend,  of  the  business  of  varnishing  and 
•lacker-worke).  1878  J.  J.  YOUNG  Ceram.  Art  (1879)  165 
In  Japan  Princes  are  said  to  have  engaged  in  lacquer-  work. 
1659  TORRIANO,  Silphione,  *laker-wort,  some  say  it  is  an 
heaib  yielding  the  gum  Beniamin. 

Lacquer,  lacker  (lae'ksi),  v.  Also  8  laccar. 
[f.  LAcyt'EB  sb.}  trans.  To  cover  or  coat  with 
lacquer  ;  hence  gen.  to  varnish  ;  occas.  of  the  ma 
terial  :  To  serve  as  a  varnish  for.  Also  with  over. 

1688  G.  PARKER  &  J.  STALKER  Japaning  xviii.  56  To  lacquer 
in  Oyl,  such  things  as  are  to  be  exposed  to  the  Weather. 
1692  Land.  6'<iz.  No.  2813  '4  The  places  appointed  for 
receiving  Guns,  and  Pistols  ..,or  other  Ironwork  to  be 
Lacquer'd  ..  are  [etc.].  17*0  DE  FOE  Capt.  Singleton 
xviii.  (1840)315  Her  stern  ..  was  now  all  lackered.  1745 
J.  MASON  Self-Knmol.  in.  viii.  (1853)  210  A  smooth  and 
shining  varnish,  which  may  lacker  over  the  basest  Metal. 
1822  IMISON  Sci.  <r  Art  II.  14  The  best  material  for  the 
lamp  furnace  is  brass  lackered.  1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst. 
Dot.  120  The  Black  Lac  of  the  Burmah  country,  with  which 
the  natives  lacker  various  kinds  of  ware.  1859  L.  OLIPHANT 
China  t,  Japan  II.  x.  227  A  very  handsome  china  bowl, 
curiously  lacquered  inside. 

transf.  and  fig.  1705  T.  BRADBURY  Serin.  5  Nov.  101 
They  may  have  Names  that  are  laccar'd  over  with  a  false 
Divinity.  1720  GAY  Poems  (1745)  'I.  22  From  patches 
justly  plac'd  they  borrow  graces  And  with  vermilion  lacker 


LACQUERED. 

o'er  tlicir  faces.  1755  CtmHoisunr  No.  65  P  2  A  prclty 
fellow  lacquers  his  pale  face  with  as  many  varnishes  as 
a  fine  lady.  1807  OPIE  in  Ltct.  Paint,  iv.  (1848)  336 
The  knowledge  of  his  principle  .  .  served  only  to  lacquer 
over  poverty  of  thought  and  feebleness  of  design.  1831 
Ellin.  Rev.  LII1.  223  Lackered  over  with  an  outer  coating 
of  fair-seeming. 

Lacquered,  lackered  (lae-kaad),  ppl.  a.  [f. 
LACQUKB  v.  +  -Kn1.]  Covered  or  coated  with 
lacquer;  varnished. 

1687  Laiuf.  Gaz.  No.  2273/7  Lackered  Ware  Trunks.  1731 
SWIFT  A  imu.  Simile  115  Apollo  stirs  not  out  of  door  With 
out  his  lack^r'd  coacli  and  four.  1777  ROBERTSON  Hist. 
Amer.  (1783)  III.  37Q  They  are  composed  of.,  lacquered 
copper-plates.  1838  DICKESS  AVV/l.  Nick,  vi,  With  spears 
in  their  hands  like  lackered  area  railings.  1855  THACKERAY 
Neaxomei  II.  240  The  other  passed  into  the  club  in  his 
lacquered  boots.  1859  L.  OUPHANT  (  'hina  $•  Japan  1  1.  x.  227 
A  lacquered  cabinet,  very  highly  finished. 

Irani/.  and  fig.  1805  SIR  M.  A.  SIIEK  Rhymes  on  Art 
(1806)42  Life  a  listless,  lacker'd  gloom.  1851  D.  JKRROI.D.S/. 
(/Y/t'f  xxiii.  241  The  thief  s  f;ice  .  .  wore  the  smug,  lackered 
look  of  a  forumate  .scoundrel.  1854  THACKERAY  NtWClattl 
I.  74  His  lacquered  moustache.  1884  BROWSING  FtrlMoKt 
/',i«aVi(i885'94  Knowledge,  the  golden  ?—  lacquered  ignor 
ance  ! 

Lacquerer,  lackerer  (bvkami).  [f.  LACQUER 

v.  +  -EB  l.J  One  who  coats  with  lacquer  ;  one  who 
lacquers,  lit. 


q 
L 


,        . 

1845  MIALL  in  Nmconf.  V.  260  Mr.  Macaulay,  the  best 
lacquerer  of  historic  ware  which  modern  times  have  fur- 
nished.  1884  Britain  Daily  Post  24  Jan.  3/4  Lacquerer 
Wanted,  used  to  Brass  Bedstead  Work.  1899  C.  J.  HOI.MKS 
llokitsai  43  The  lacquerer  Korin  alone  seems  to  have 
stiffened  the  sweetness  of  his  country  with  a  proportionate 
measure  of  strength. 

Lacquering,  lackering  (tekarii)),  vtl.  sl>. 
[f.  LACQUER  v.  +  -IXG  '.]  The  action  or  process 
of  coating  with  lacquer  ;  varnishing.  Also  quasi- 
concr.,  the  coat  of  lacquer  laid  on. 

1688  G.  PARKER  &  J.  STALKER  Jnpaning  xxi.  64  To  make 
Lackering  shew  like  liurnisht  Gold.  1811  iMlsoN.Vc/.  ff  Art 
II.  314  This.is  in  fact  rather  lacquering  than  staining.  1874 
MICKLETHWAITE  Mod.  I'ar.Churclies  301  Lacquering,  which 
is  the  usual  method  of  finishing  brass-work.  1877  SIR  R. 
ALCOCK  in  Art  Jrnl.  June  162/2  In  some  cases  the  lacquer 
ing  is  in  relief. 

b.  altrib.,  as  lacquering-stone  (see  quot.). 

1854  TOMLINSON  Cycl.  Useful  Arts  II.  104  In  brasswork 
factories,  a  lackering-stpne,  with  a  broad  flat  top,  is  used  for 
holding  the  articles  which  are  to  be  heated  preparatory  to 
lackering. 

Lacquey,  lacquie,  -y  :  see  LACKEY. 

Lacre,  variant  of  LACQUER. 

Lacrim-  :  see  LACHRYM-. 

Lacrosse  (lakr^'s).  [F.  la  the  +  crosse  a  hooked 
stick.]  A  North  American  game  at  ball,  introduced 
into  England  from  Canada.  In  the  general  arrange 
ments  it  resembles  hockey  or  football,  but  the  ball 
is  a  small  one,  driven  and  caught  with  a  CROSSE. 

[1763  A.  HENRY  Trav.,  The  Indians  call  the  game  bag. 
Railway.  By  the  French  in  Canada  it  is  named  '  le  jeu  de 
lacrosse'.  1805  PIKE  Sources  Mississ.  (1810)  18  Passed..  a 
prairie  called  Le  Cross,  from  a  game  of  ball  played  fre 

uently  on  it  by  the  Sioux   Indians.]     1867  (title)  Laws  of 

a  Crosse.  1884  S.  E.  DAWSON  tlandbk.  Canada  225 
Lacrosse  is  the  national  game  of  Canada,  practised  by  the 
Indians  long  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Europeans. 

b.  attrib.,  as  lacrosse-man;  lacrosse-stick^ 
CHOSSE. 

1881  Sun  14  May  6/5  The  lacrosse  men  greeted  this  with 
hisses  and  groans. 

Hence  Lacro'sser,  one  who  plays  at  lacrosse. 

1884  Sporting  Times  9  June  3/5  The  lacrossers  of  the 
South  [of  England]. 

Lacrym-:  see  LACHRYM-. 

Lacta:  see  I.AC1. 

t  Lacta'ceous,  a.  Obs.  rare—'',  [f.  L.  lact-, 
lac  milk  +  -AUKOUS.]  Milk-like,  milky. 

1656  RIDGLEY  Pract.  f'/iysick  18  The  cause  is  a  watery, 
sharp,  salt,  lactaceous  humour. 

tLa-ctage.  Obs.  [f.  L.  lact-,  lac  milk  +  -AGE. 
Cf.  OF.  laictagc'(s,  F.  laitage]  Milk  produce. 

1753  SHUCKFORD  Creation  4-  Fall  Man  Pref.  98  Abel  did 
not  sacrifice  a  Lamb  ;  but  perhaps  only  some  Wool  and 
Cream,  of  the  Lactage,  and  Growth  of  the  Firstlings  of  his 
Flock. 

Lactagogue  (larktagpg),  a.  [f.  L.  lact-,  lac 
milk  +  Gr.  ayai-/us  leading.]  Adapted  to  pioduce 
a  flow  of  milk. 

1887  MOLONEY  Forestry  W.  A/r.  389  Tonic,  alterative, 
aphrodisiac,  demulcent,  and  lactagogue. 

Lactaniide  (larktamaid).  Chem,  [f.  L.  lact-, 
lac  milk  +  AMIDE.]  The  amide  of  lactic  acid. 

1848  FOWNES  Chem.  (ed.  2)  389  I^ctide  .  .  combines  with 
ammonia,  forming  lactamide. 

Lactant  (Ire'ktant),  a.  rare~°.  [ad.  L.  lac- 
t  ant-tin,  pr.  pple.  of  lactarc  to  suckle.]  Suckling. 

1727  in  BAILEY  (vol.  II). 

Lactareiie,  lactarine  (lae'ktanh).  [f.  as 
next  +  -ENE,  -INE.]  A  preparation  of  casein  from 
milk,  used  in  printing  calico. 

1858  in  SIMMONUS  Diet.  Trade.  lOSo  O'NEILL  Chem.  Calico 
Printing  166  Lactarine  and  other  preparations  of  milk.,  are 
..employed  for  fixing  ultramarine  and  similar  colours. 

Lactarious  (Ioekte»-ri3s),  a.  rare  —  ",  [f.  L. 
lactarins  LACTARY  +  -ous.]  =LACTAUY  a.;  'ap 
plied  to  some  of  the  agarics  which  yield  a  milky 
VOL.  VI. 
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juice'  ;Mayne  Expos.  J.ex.  1855%  Hence  Lac- 
ta'rionsly  adv.  (jocular  nonce-wd.}  on  milk  diet. 

1775  C.  STURGKS  in  J.  Granger's  Lett.  (1805)  167  Her 
little  boy  goes  on  lactariously  well. 

!!  Lactarium  (Irektea'ri^m).  [L.  neut.  of  lac- 
farms  pertaining  to  milk,  f.  lact-,  lac  milk.]  An 
establishment  for  the  sale  of  milk  ;  a  dairy. 

1809  European  Mag,  LX.  22  Our  milk  houses  are  called 
lactariums.  1825  HONI-:  Eve ry-day  Bk.  I.  103  He  [S.  Crisp, 
d.  1784]  was  the  institutor  of  the  Lactarium  in  St.  George's 
Fields. 

Lactary  (ke-ktaii),  a.  and  sb.  rare.  [ad.  L. 
lactari-ust  f.  fact',  lac  milk.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to   milk  ;    concerned 
with  milk,     f  Of  a  plant :   Yielding  a  milky  juice. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  x.  323  Why  also 
from  Lactary  or  milky  plants  which  huve  a  white  am! 
lacteous  juke  dispersed  through  every  part,  there  arise 
flowers  blue  and  yellow?  1657  TOMUNSUN  Renous  Di$p. 
263  A  Lactary  and  a  ferulaceous  Herb.  1727-31  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  s.v.  Column,  Lactary  ( 'clinnn,  at  Koine  [  -  L.  lact  aria. 
c0lutnna\,  1892  Lo.  LYTTUN  King  Poppy  \.  381  The  Titular 
Head  Of  the  State's  Lactary  Department,  she. 

B.  sb.  fa.  i^Seequot.  1623.;  Obs.~~"    b.  A  dairy. 
1613  COCKF.RAM,  Lac  tar  if,  She  that  selleth  milke.    1669-81 

VVoKi.iDGE  Syst.  Agric.,  Diet.  Knst.t  Lactary,  a  Dairy- 
house.  1755  in  JOHNSON.  Hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

Lactate  (Ue-ktA).  Chem.  [f.  LACT-IC  +  -ATE*.] 
A  salt  of  lactic  acid. 

1794  PKARSON  Table  Chan.  Nomencl.  §  24  Laciates,  com 
pounds  of  Acid  of  Milk  with  different  liases.  1819  J.  G. 
CHILDREN  Client.  Anal.  317  Lactate  of  lead..;  lactate  of 
iron..;  lactate  of  copper.  1899  CAGNKY  Jabst/is  Clin. 
Diagn.  vi,  it-d.  4)  234  Crystals  of  lactate  of  lime  occur  in  the 
discharges  of  children. 

Lactation  Uekt/'Jan).  [n.  of  action  f.  L. 
lac  tare  to  suckle.  Cf.  F.  lactation.] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  giving  suck  to  an 
infant ;  suckling. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  \\.  ix,  §  2.  233  Lactation,  giving 
suck.  1806  bled.  Jrnl,  XV.  2:5  The  remote  causes  of 
nervous  diseases,  £c.  vi/.  in  ..  Lactation.  1836-7  SIR  W. 
HAMILTON  Mctaph,  I.  A  pp.  410  By  the  end  of  the  full  period 
of  lactation,  it  has.  .reached  the  full  proportion  of  the  adult. 
1860  TANNKR  Pregnancy  ii.  48  During  the  periods  of  lac 
tation  and  pregnancy.  1879  KHORY  Princ.  Med.  18  Pro 
longed  lactation  also  causes  giddiness. 

2.  The  process  of  secreting  milk  from  the  mam 
mary  glands. 

1857  J-  H.  WALSH  Dotit,  Econ.  559  The  establishment  of 
lactation  is  the  turning-point  uf  the  lying-in-room. 

Lacteal  (IiE'kt*iaI\  a,  and  sb.  Also  7  lacteall. 
[f.  1..  lacU'US  (f.  fact-,  lac  milk)  +  -AL.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Oi' or  pertaining  to  milk;  consisting  of  milk. 
Lacteal  fever,  milk  fever. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Lacteal,  or  Lacteous,  milky,  milk  white,  or 
made  of  milk.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl,  Su^.,  Lacteal  fevers, 
a  term  used  by  medical  writers  to  express  what  the  women 
call  milk  fevers.  i8oa  Med.  Jrnl.  VIII.  443  Restoring  a 
certain  degree  of  order  in  the  process  of  lacteal  secretion. 
1854  OWEN  Skel.  fy  Teeth  (1855)  70  The  lacteal  organs  of  the 
dngong  are  placed  on  the  breast. 

jocularly,  1868  Daily  Tel.  14  Apr.,  She  proceeded  very 
quietly  to  give  him  [her  infant]  a  lacteal  lunch.  1882  SAI.A 
Amer,  Kevis.  (1885)  246  The  animals  [cows].. are  driven 
home,  there  to  yield  their  lacteal  tribute. 

b.  Resembling  milk ;  milk-white.  rare~l. 

1633  P.  FLETCHER  Purple  Isl.  n.  xii,  Like  the  lacteal 
stones  which  heaven  pave.  1658  [see  i], 

2.  Of  a  vessel,  etc.  in  the  animal  body  :  Convey 
ing  a  milky  fluid,  sc.  chyle. 

1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  \.  66  The  Stomach  and  guts, 
and  their  appendent  Vessels,  the  lacteal  Veins.  1691  KAY 
Creation  I.  (1692)  66  There  should  have  been  some  lacteal 
Veins  formed.  1813  J.  THOMSON  Lect.  Inflam.  357  Sub 
stances  which.. the  lacteal  abs<^bents  refuse  to  take  up. 
1843  J.G.  WILKINSON  Sivedenhorg's  Anini.  Kingd.  I.  v.  144 
They  have  lacteal  vessels,  or  lymphatics. 

Hence  La-cteally  adv.  (Webster,  1864). 

B.  sb.pl. 

1.  Phys.  The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  mesentery, 
originating  in  the  small  intestine,  and  conveying 
the  chyle  from  thence  to  the  thoracic  duct ;  chyli- 
ferous  vessels. 

1680  PLOT  Staffbrdsh.  (1686)  290  How  it  should  pass  the 
Lac  teals,  or  witn  the  blood  through  the  other  small  capil 
laries.  1691  RAY  Creation  \\.  (1692)  63  Driving  by  their 
Peristaltick  Motion  the  Chyle  into  the  Lacteals.  1758 
JOHNSON  Idler  No.  17  F  8  [Against  vivisection.]  He  surely 
buys  knowledge  dear,  who  learns  the  use  of  the  lacteals 
at  the  expence  of  his  humanity.  1809  Med.  Jrnl.  XXI.  296 
Air  will  be  absorbed  from  it  by  the  lacteals  as  well  as 
chyle.  1822-34  Good's  Bk.  Nat.  I.  275  The  vessels  are 
called  lacteals,  from  the  usual  milky  appearance  of  the 
liquid  they  absorb  and  contain.  1885-8  FACGE  &  PYE-SMITH 
Princ.  Med.  (ed.  2)  169  The  absorption  by  the  lacteals  of 
matters  from  the  affected  parts  of  the  intestine. 

t  2.  Bot.  The  lactiferous  ducts. 

1678-3  GREW  Anat.  Plants  n,  iii.  §  25  (1682)  68  Th« 
Lacteals  of  Dandelion. 

Lactean  (Ise-kt/an),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AX.] 
f  a.  =  LACTEAL  a.  i  b  (obs.}.  b.  =  LACTEAL  a.  2. 
(In  mod.  Diets.) 

1659  MOXON  Tutor  Astron.  i.  25  Blaeu  saith,  This  Lactean 
whiteness  and  clearness  ariseth  from  a  great  number  of  little 
stars,  constipated  in  that  part  of  Heaven. 

Lactein  flfrktnn).  Also  -ine.  [ad.  mod.L. 
lacttina  (F.  la€ttint\  f.  L.  lacte-us :  see  LACTEAL 


LACTIFEROUS. 

and    -IN,   -INK.]      Solidified    milk    obtained    by 
evaporation. 

1855  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Lactein.  1888  Syd.  Soc.  Lt.r.t 
Lacteine. 

Lacteous  (Ise'ktws),  a.     [f.  L.  lacte-us  (see 

LACTEAL)  +  -ous.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  milk  ;  milky. 

1646  [see  LACTARY  a.}.  1666  J.  SMITH  Old  Age  (ed.  2)  174 
There  is  a  lacteous,  and  a  caseous  part  therein.  1696  J. 
EDWARDS  Demomtr.  Existence  God  \\.  101  Others  reckon 
it  to  be  a  lacteous  excrement. 

fig.    1870  LOWELL  Among  my  Kks.  Ser.  i.  (1873)  188  Pro 
fessors  who  were  forever  assiduously  browsing  in  vales  of 
j     Knna  ..  slowly  secreting  lacteous  facts, 

2.  Resembling   milk;    of  the   colour    of   milk. 
f  Lacteous    circle :     the    Milky   Way.     f  Lacteoits 

\    star:  one  belonging  to  the  Milky  Way. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWM;  Pseud.  Ep.\v.  xii.  211  Though  we 
leave  out  the  Lacteous  circle,  .yet  [etc.].  1669  \V.  SIMPSON 
Hydrol.  Chyin.  278  The  lacteous  cremor  or  milky  juyce. 
1677  PLOT  O.vfordsh.  48  Two  small  and  very  weak  springs, 
of  a  lacteous  colour  but  no  such  tast.  1682  Siu  T.  BROWSK 
Chr,  Mor.  in.  §  24  Numerous  numbers  must  be  content  to 
stand  like  lacteou*  or  nebulous  Stars.  1826  Kikbv  &  Si-. 
EntoiHol.  IV.  278  Lacteous  (lac tens),  white  with  a  slight 

(    tint  of  blue. 

f  3.   ^  LACTEAL  a.  2.  Obs. 

1692  Pii-iNTU-.v  Hoyle  Lett.  iii.  8  The  Lungs  are  suitable 
for  Respiration,,  .the  Lacteous  Vessels  for  the  Reception  of 
the  Chyle. 

Hence  La'cteously  adv.,  in  a  lacteous  manner 
(\Vebster,  1864). 

Lactesce,  v.    Obs,   rarc~^.     In  7  lactess. 
[ad.   L.   lactesc-cre:    see  LACTESCENT.]     intr.  To 
!    become  milky. 

1696  W.  COWITU  in  Phil.  Trans.  XIX.  305  By  evaporating 
such  Urine  by  heal,  as  in  aSpoun  over  a  Candle  it  will  lactess 
!    and  become  thick, 

Lactescence  (la-kte-scns).  [f.  LACTESCENT  : 
see  -KNCE.] 

1.  A  milky  appearance  ;  milkiness. 

1684-5  HOYLE  lli»t.  Min,  li'aft'rs  57  We  perceiv'd  a  light 

lactescence  to  be  produced,  and  a  whitish  Precipitate  very 

,     slowly  to  subside.      1756  C.  LVCAS  AYr.  Waters   I.  139  The 

solution  uf  soap  imxe*  smoothly  and  causes  a  slight  lactcs- 

ccnce.     In  mod.  Diets. 

2.  Hot.   An   abundant    Mow  of  sap   from  certain 
,    plants  when  wounded,  commonly  white,  but  some 
times  red. 

1760  LEE  hit  rod.  }>ot,  m.  xx.  (1765^  216  Lactescence, 
Milkiness,  is  when  a  copious  Juice  flows  out  on  any  injury 
done  to  the  Plant.  In  mod.  Diets. 

t  Lacte'SCency.  [f.  as  prec.  :  see  -ENCY.] 
=  LACTESCKNCK  i. 

T757  WALKER  in  Phil.  Trans,  L.  124  A  solution  of  sac- 
I  charum  Saturn! .  .left  the  upper  parts  of  the  water  clear  and 
colourless,  but  formed  a  lactescency  towards  the  bottom, 

Lactescent  ^Irekte'sent'',  a.  [ad.  L.  lactescent - 
em,  pres.  pple.  f.  lactescere,  inchoative  vb.  f.  lactfie 
to  be  milky,  f.  tact-,  lac  milk.] 

1.  Becoming  milky ;   having  a  milky  appearance. 
1668  Phil.  Trans.  III.  752  Concerning  lactescent  liloud  in 

a  man  .,  whose  Illoud  alwayes  tnrn'd  into  Milk.  1757 
WALKER  in  /'/;//.  Trans.  L.  135  Saccharum  Saturni  being 
added  to  the  solution,  precipitated  a  thick  lactescent  cl  aid. 
1815  Sporting  Mag.  XLVL  63  The  lactescent  juice  of  the 
former  [lettuce]  is  powerfully  narcotic.  1876  <i«oss  Dis. 
,  Bladder  196  The  urine  assumes  a  turbid,  purulent,  or  lac 
tescent  aspect. 

2.  Of  plants:  Yielding  a  milky  juice. 

1677  Phil.  Trans.  VIII.  6006  Cheggio,  a  lactescent  plant, 

found  in  Cambaja.     17^4  SWITZISR  Pract.  Card.   vn.  Iviii. 

(1727)  308  Common  ladies  thistle  . .  on  account  of  its  lactes- 

1    cent  quality.    1830  LISULEY  2\'af.  Syst.  Bot.  n  Limnpcharis, 

i    a  genus  belonging  to  Butomeae,  is  lactescent.     1880  in  GRAY 

Struct.  Bot,  ted.  6)  417/2. 

*'  3.   Used  for  :  Producing  or  secreting  milk. 
1796  DUNCAN  Ann.  tiled.  I.  2  ;6  Tension  of  the  nipples  of 
]    lactescent   women  at   the  sight  of  a   child.      1835    KIRB\ 
I    Hal>.  -y  hist.  Anhn.  II.  xxiv.  478  The  entire   skin  of  the 
i    abdomen  forms  a  pocket,  inclosing  the  lactescent  organs. 

Lactic  (Ire-ktik),  a.    Chem.      [f.  L.  lact;  lac 

;    milk  +  -1C.]     Of  or  pertaining   to  milk.     Lactic 

\    <&•*"</ (C3H(;O;)),  the  acid  formed  in  sour  milk.  Lactic 

|  fermentation,    the   souring   of  milk,    induced    by 

1    certain  bacteria,  which  decompose  the  milk  sugar. 

1790  KEKR  tr.  Lavoisier's  Elem,  Chem.  121  Lactic  acid. 

1822   IMISON  Sci.  <f-  Art  fl.  139  The  lactic  acid  is  found  in 

;    sour  whey.    1874  ROSCOE  Elem.  Chem.  xxxiv.  367  Lactic  acid 

'    is  contained  in  sour  milk,  and  is  formed  from  sugar  by  a 

peculiar  change  called  the  lactic  fermentation.     1879  St. 

George's  Hosp.  Rep.  IX.  163  Treatment  was  by  port-wine, 

salicylate  of  soda,  and  lactic  acid  spray. 

Lactide  (lai'ktaid).  Chem.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IDE.] 
j  A  substance,  C6H8O4,  formed  by  the  decomposi- 
|  tion  of  lactic  acid. 

1848  FOWNES  Chtttt.  (ed.  2^  389.  1869  ROSCOE  Eleni.Cheni. 

\    368  Lactic  acid . .  when  heated,  forms  lactide,  and  dilactic  acid. 

La'Ctifer.    Obs.  rare  —  1,     [a.  late  L.  lactifer 

milk-bearing,  f.  lact(i}--,  lac  milk  +  -for  bearing.] 

A  lactiferous  vessel. 

1673-4  GKEW  Anat.  Plants  in.  i.  ii.  §  16  (1682)  109  The 
outmost  which  make  the  other  Rings  [of  the  Bark]  in  Arched 
Parcels,  are  the  Lactifers. 

Lactiferous  (Isekti'flhai),  a.  [f.  L.  lactifer 
(see  prec.)  +  -ors.] 

1.  Of  animals  and  their  organs:  Producing, 
secreting,  or  conveying  milk. 
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LACTIFIC. 

1691  RAY  Creation  i.  11692)  144  He  makes  the  Breast?  to 
be  ..  Glandules  ..  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  little 
Knots  or  Kernels,  each  whereof  hath  its  excretory  Vessel  or 
lactiferous  Duct.  1794  6  E.  DARWIN  Zoon.  I.  171  The 
females  of  lactiferous  animals  have  another  natural  inlet  of 

B  Measure  or  pain  from  the  suckling  of  their  offspring.  1802 
INGLEY  AHUM.  £wf.(iBi3)l.  15  The  class  of  animals  de 
nominated  . .  Mammalia,  comprehends  all  those  which 
nourish  their  offspring  by  means  of  lactiferous  glands  or 
teats.  1822  34  Good's  Study  Mcd.  (ed.  4)  IV.  193  Perfect 
milk  in  every  separate  lactiferous  tube. 

2.  Of  plants  and  their  organs :  Conveying  or 
yielding  a  milky  fluid. 

1673-4  GREW  Anal.  Plants  lit.  n.  iv.  §  10  (1682)  133  The 
Lactiferous  and  Resiniferous  Vessels  of  Plants.  1675  Pliil. 
Trans.  X.  487  He  finds  sap  vessels  to  be  ..  Lympneeducts 
and  Lactiferous.  1753  in  CHAMBERS  Cycl,  Snpp.  1801 
Trans.  Soc.  Arts  XIX.  198  Lettuces  running  to  seed  . .  are 
known  to  be  more  particularly  lactiferous.  1854  ].  HOGG 
Microsc.  It.  iv.  409  Plants  are  likewise  furnished  with  lac 
tiferous  ducts  or  tissue. 

Hence  Lacti  ferousness,  the  quality  of  yielding 
milk  in  abundance. 

1879  Punch  i  Nov.  195/2  The  natural  lactiferousness  of 
the  Alderney. 

i  Lacti'fic,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  lact  i)-,  lac 
milk  -H  -FIC.  Cf.  F.  lactifiqiie.}  Milk-producing. 

1657  W.  COLES  Adam  in  Eden  xciv,  The  lactific  venues 
which  do  reside  in  this  herb. 

.So  f  Lacti  fical  a.,  in  the  same  sense. 

1656  Bl.OL'NT  Clossogr.,  l.aciifical,  milk-breeding,  milk- 
making,  milk-yeelding.  1676  in  COLES;  1711  in  BAILEY; 
and  in  mod.  Diets. 

t  Lactifica'tion.  Obs.  rare  -'.  [See  prec.  and 
-FICATION.J  The  making  or  secreting  of  milk. 

1666  J.  SMITH  Old  Age  (ed.  2)  106,  I  shall  only  mention 
five;..Chylincation,  Sanguification,  Assimilation,  Lactifi- 
cation,  and  Spermification. 

Lactiflorous  (IreklifloVras),  a.  rare.  [f.  L. 
lacti-,  lac  milk  +  Jlor-cm  Mower  +  -ous.]  Having 
flmvei's  white  like  milk.  1855  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 

Lactifluous  Icekti-fl/os),  a.  [as  if  f.  L.  *  lacti- 
flit  us  (after  the  analogy  of  mcllijluus,  f.  lact(i ,-,  lac 
milk  +_fln-,  stem  olflucre  to  flow)  +  -ous.]  Flow 
ing  or  abounding  with  milk. 

1774  CURTIS  Flora  Lund.  (1777)  I.  xxxv,  Most  plants  of 
this  Genus  [Euphorbia}  contain  in  them  this  milky  and 
gummy  substance  . .  and  this  lactifluous  property.  1855 
BAILEY  Mystic  82  And  that,  lactifluous,  from  whose  flower- 
tipped  stem  ..  the  Caraccan  Indian  drains,  At  day-dawn, 
creamy  draughts. 

t  La'c  tiform ,  a.  Obs.  rare  -  '.  [f.  L.  lacti-, 
lac  milk  +  -FORM.]  In  the  form  of  milk,  like  milk. 

1681  in  tr.  Willis'  Run.  Mcd.  Wks.  Vocab. 

Lactifngal  vla>kti-ti;7t;al),  a.  Mcd.  [f.  next 
-t-  -AL.]  Acting  as  a  lactifuge.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Lactifuge  (la."ktifi«d;rj.  JlfeJ.  [f.  L.  lacti-,  lac 
milk-f--FUi;E.]  A  medicine  which  retards  the  se 
cretion  of  milk.  1855  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 

Lactin  (lx-ktin).  Chim.  Also  -ine.  [f.  L. 
lact-,  lac  milk  +  -IN.]  —  LACTOSE. 

1844  FOWNKS  Chem.  364  Sugar  of  milk ;  lactine.  1858 
Jbid.  (e  1.  7)  4io.Lactin. 

Lactivorous  (Isekti  -\-6r3s),  a.  rare.  [f.  L. 
lacti-,  lac  milk  +  -vor-us  devouring  +  -ous.]  Milk- 
devouring. 

1824  .Wai  Monthly  Mag.  XI.  314  Babies.— Noisy  lac- 
tivorous  animalcutae.  1855  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 

Lacto-  (Ise-kto),  used  as  combining  form  of  L. 
lact-,  lac  milk  :  as  in  La  ctobutyrcriueter,  an 
instrument  for  estimating  the  amount  of  butter  in 
a  given  quantity  of  milk.  La'ctocele  =  GALACTO- 
CELK.  Lacto-plto-sphate,  a  salt  of  lactic  and 
phosphoric  acids  in  combination.  La  cto-pro  tein, 
a  normal  albuminous  constituent  of  milk.  La.  etc.- 
scope  [see  -SCOPE],  an  instrument  for  ascertaining 
the  purity  of  milk  from  the  amount  of  resistance  it 
offers  to  the  passage  of  light.  La  cto-thermo  - 
meter,  an  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  tempera 
ture  of  milk. 

1884  Health.  Exhib.  Catal.  25/1  Graduated  Cream  Glasses, 
*Lactobutyrometer.  1855  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex  .,*  Lactocele. 
1878  A.  HAMILTON  Nerv.  Dis.  335  The  syrup  of  the  *lacto- 
phosphate  of  lime.  1864  Reader  No.  86.  239/2  A  new 
albuminoidal  substance  found  in  milk  ..  *Iacto-proteine. 
1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  * Lactoscopc,  ..an  instrument 
invented  by  M.  Donne,  of  Paris,  for  ascertaining  the  opacity 
of  milk,  and  thus  estimating  the  richness  of  the  fluid  in 
cream.  1884  Health  Exhib.  Catal.  25/1  Milk  Thermo 
meters..*  Lacto-Thermometer. 

Lactometer  (laektfmftaj).  [f.  LACTO-  + 
-1IKTEK.]  An  instrument  for  gauging  the  purity 
of  milk. 

1817  Black™.  Mag.  II.  210  A  Lactometer,  for  ascertaining 
the  comparative  value  of  each  cow's  milk  in  a  dairy.  187* 
Echo  8  Oct.  5  Milk  which  was  proved  by  the  lactometer  to 
be  more  than  half  water. 

Lactone  ilfe-kt^'n).  Chem.  [f.  L.  lact-,  lac 
milk  +  -ONE.]  (.See  quot.) 

1848  FowNEsCA^tt.  (ed.  2)  389  Another  product  of  the  action 
of  heat  on  lactic  acid,  is  lactone,  a  colourless  volatile  liquid. 

Hence  Lacto  nic  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  lactone. 

fLactory,  an  erroneous  form  of  LACTARY.] 

Lactose  (Ise-kt^s).  [f.  L.  lact-,  lac  +  -OSK  2. 
Cf.  F.  lactose.']  A  saccharine  substance  present  in 
milk,  commonly  called  sugar  of  milk. 
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1858  Fiwnrt'  Clam.  (ed.  7)  410  Sugar  of  milk  ;  lactin  ; 
lactose.  1869  ROSCOK  Klcm.  Chem.  396  Lactose,  or  milk 
sugar,  occurs  only  in  the  milk  of  mammalia. 

II  Lactosuria  (kektusifi»Tia).  Path.  [quasi- 
Latin,  f.  prec.  -t-  Gr.  ovp-ov  urine  -f-  -IA.]  (See  quot.) 

1866  A.  FLINT  Princ.  Mrd.  (1880)  73  Milk-sugar  is  present 
jn  the  urine  of  females  during  lactation.  This  condition 
is  lactosuria. 

Lactucarium  (la;ktiKke»-ri»m).  [mod.L., 
f.  L.  iaclftca  lettuce.]  The  inspissated  juice  of 
various  kinds  of  lettuce,  used  as  a  drug. 

1836  J.  M.  GULLY  Magmdie's  Forniul.  (ed.  2)  165  Dr. 
Duncan  has  described  the  different  modes  of  obtaining 
lettuce  juice,  by  him  called  lactucarium.  1876  HARI.FV  Mat. 
Med.  (ed.  6)  541  French  lactucarium  is  formed  into  circular 
cakes  i^  inch  in  diameter. 

Lactucic  (la-ktitt'sik),  a.  Chem.  [f.  as  next  + 
-ic.  CLf.lfCtvcigtlt.]  Lactucic  acid:  a  crystalline 
acid  found  in  the  juice  of  the  Lactuca  virosa. 

1838'!'.  THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  159  Lactucic  acid  was 
discovered  by  Pfaff.  1865-72  in  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  111.465. 

Lactucin  (lse-kti;<sin).  Chem.  [f.  L.  lactfic-a 
lettuce  +  -IN.  Cf.  F.  lactucine]  A  crystalline 
bitter  substance  contained  in  lactucarium. 

1875  H.  C.  WOOD  Therap.  (1879)  206. 

Lactyl  (Ise-ktil).  Chem.  [f.  L.  lact-,  lac  milk 
+  -TI..]  An  organic  radical  derived  from  lactic 
acid.  Also  attrib. 

1868  Founts'  Chem.  (ed.  10)  764  Lactyl  Chloride  is.  a 
colourless  liquid. 

Lacuna  (laki»-na).  PI. lacunae,  lacunas,  [a. 
L./ar«»<jahole,pit,f./<7<«.rLAKKttM  Cf.  LACUNE.] 

1.  In   a  manuscript,  an   inscription,  the  text  of 
an  author  :  A  hiatus,  blank,  missing  portion.   Also 
transf. 

1663  SIR  R.  MORAY  in  Lauderd.  Papers  (Camden)  I. 
181  You  do  well  to  leave  no  Lacunas  in  your  letters.  2694 
GIBSON  in  Lett,  Lit.  Men  tCamden)  228  The  lacuna  of  his 
behaviour  in  Holland,  Dr.  Gregory  perhaps  may  be  able  to 
make  up.  1851  D.  WILSON  Preh.  Ann.  IV.  v.  11863)  II.  326 
The  context  which  fills  up  the  numerous  lacunae  of  the 
time-worn  inscription.  1875  MAINE  Hist.  Inst.  ix.  256  The 
description  given  . .  is  followed  by  a  lacuna  in  the  manu 
script.  1891  ZANGWILL  Bow  Myst.  147  There  were  various 
lacunje  and  hypotheses  in  the  case  for  the  defence. 

2.  Chiefly  in  physical  science :  A  gap.  an  empty 
space,  spot,  or  cavity,     a.  gen. 

1872  PKOCTOR  Ess.  Astron.  xxiv.  303  The  gaps  and  lacunae 
are  left  relatively  clear  of  lucid  stars.  1879  RUTLEY  Study 
Rocks  x.  107  Fluid  lacunae  . .  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
nepheline.  1880  Sat.  Re-.:  15  May  637  The  curious  lacuna 
in  the  field  of  vision,  known  as  the  blind  spot. 

b.  Anat.  '  A  mucous  follicle ;  also,  a  space  in  the 
connective  tissue  giving  origin  to  a  lymphatic' 
(Syd.  Sac.  Lex.  :888). 

1706  PIULI.II-S  (ed.  Kersey),  /-<i<  n«.r  are  certain  small  Pores 
or  Passages  in  the  Neck  of  the  Womb.  lyaa  QUINCY  Lex. 
Physico-Med.  (ed.  2)  175  Between  this  Muscle  [Sphincter] 
and  the  inner  membrane  of  the  Vagina,  there  are  several 
little  Glands,  whose  excretory  Ducts  are  called  Lacuna?. 
1874  VAN  BUREN  Dis.  Genit.  Org.  77  Inflammation  seals  the 
orifice  of  the  follicle  and  the  lacuna  is  converted  into  a  cyst 
containing  pus. 

C.  Anat.  One  of  the  small  cavities  in  the  bone 
substance  which  contain  the  bone  corpuscles  of 
osteoblasts  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1888). 

1843  TODD  &  BOWMAN  Phys.  Anat.  I.  109  They  [pores] 
soon  arrange  themselves  in  sets,  each  of  which,  .discharges 
itself  into  a  small  cavity  or  lacuna.  1859  [see  LACUNAL  a.\ 
1867  J.  HOGG  Microsc.  i.  ii.  57  The  observation  of.,  the 
Haversian  canals  and  the  lacuna:  of  bones. 

d.  Zool.  One  of  the  spaces  left  among  the  tissues 
of  the  lower  animals,  which  serve  in  place  of  vessels 
for  the  circulation  of  the  body  fluids. 

1867  J._  HOGG  Microsc.  n.  iii.  566  Minute  capillary  ramifi 
cations  [in  flukes]  terminating  in  small  oval  shaped  sacs  or 
lacuna?. 

e.  Hot.  An  air-space  in  the  cellular  tissue  of 
plants,  an  air-cell.    Also,  a  small  pit  or  depression 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  thallus  of  lichens. 

1836  LounoN  Encycl.  Plants  948  [Lichens]  Lacunae  are 
small  hollows  or  pus  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  frond. 
1856  in  HENSI.OW  Diet.  Sot.  Terms.  1874  COOKF.  Fungi 
4t  In  Tuburcinia,  the  minute  cells  are  compacted  into  a 
hollow  sphere,  having  lacunae  communicating  with  the 
interior. 

Lacunal  (lakiu-nal),  a.  [f.  LACUNA  +  -AL.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  lacuna,  resembling  a  lacuna. 

1846  DANA  Zooph.  iv.  (1848)  58  The  intermediate  lateral 
pores  or  lacunal  spaces.  1859  J.  TOMES  Dental  Surg.  86 
A  bone  lacuna,  situated  within  a  semi-circular  indentation 
in  the  dentine,  gives  the  appearance  of  a  lacunal  cell.  1874 
VAN  BUREN  Dis.  Genit.  Org.  77  Another  form  of  lacunal 
inflammation  is  where  the  lacuna  magna  in  the  roof  of 
the  urethra  continues  inflamed. 

Lacuuar  (laki«-naj),  sb.  Arch.  Pl.lacunars, 
lacunaria  ;lsekiane<-ria).  [a.  L.  latunar,  f.  la 
cuna  :  see  LACUNA.]  a.  The  ceiling  or  under 
surface  of  any  part,  when  it  consists  of  sunk  or 
hollowed  compartments,  b.  //.  The  sunken  panels 
in  such  a  ceiling. 

1696  PHILLIPS,  Lacunar  (in  Architect. 1,  the  flooring  or 
planking  above  the  Porticoes;  a  cieled  roof  arched  or  fretted. 
1717-41  in  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  17*7-1800  in  BAILEY.  1823 
P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  587  l.ruunariz,  or  Lacunars, 
panels  or  cofTers  formed  on  the  ceilings  of  apartments,  and 
sometimes  on  the  soffits  of  coronae  in  the  Ionic,  Corinthian, 
and  Composite  orders.  1845  Athenztvm  n  Jan. 48  On  the 
grounds  of  the  coffers  forming  the  lacunaria  of  the  ceilings. 


LACUSTRINE. 

Lacunar  (lakiw-nii),  a.  [f.  LACUNA  +  -AH:] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  lacuna  or  lacunae ;  consisting 
of  or  characterized  by  lacunae. 

1870  ROLLESTON  Anim.  Life  p.  cv,  The  circulation  is 
always  more  or  less  extensively  lacunar,  even  arteries  may 
be  wanting.  1871  HUXLEY  Anat.  fur.  Anim.  i.  (1877)  57 
T  he  venous  system  remains  more  or  less  lacunar.  1884 
BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Bary's  1'haner.  430  The  zone  of  lacunar 
parenchyma. .  surrounds  the  vascular  bundles.  iSyjAlll'utfs 
Syst.  Med.  IV.  743  The  only  affection  that  can  be  confused 
with  this  mycosis  is  chronic  lacunar  tonsillitis. 

Lacunary  vlaki«  nari),«.  [f.  LACUNA  +  -ARY  2 ; 
after  F.  lacunaire.'] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  lacuna  ;  consisting  of  or 
resembling  lacunae. 

1857  E.  C.  OTTE  Quatrefages"  Rambles  Nat.  II.  289 
Lacunary  passages  connected  these  two  cavities  together. 
1868  P.  M.  DUNCAN  Insect  World  Introd.  14  On  reaching 
the  interior  of  the  head  it  opens  in  the  lacunary  inter- 
organic  system. 

i!.  Math.  Lacunary  function  (see  quots.).  Lacu 
nary  space :  an  area  in  a  plane,  every  point  of  which 
is  the  affix  of  a  value  of  the  variable  for  which  a 
given  function  has  no  determinate  values. 

1893  CAYI.F.V  in  Q.  Jrnl.  Math.  May  28r  A  function  such 
as  this,  existing  only  for  points  within  a  certain  region  and 
not   for   the  whole  of  the   infinite  plane,    is  said  to  be  a 
lacunary  function.     1893  A.  R.  FORSYTH  Theory  Functions 
§  87.   141   Weierstrass  was  the  first  to  draw  attention   to 
lacunary  functions  as  they  may  be  called.     Ibid.  143  The 
first  step  in  the  construction  of  a  function  which  shall  have 
any  assigned  lacunary'  space. 

t  Lacunate,  :  Obs.rare~".  [f.'L.lacilnat-, 
ppl.  stem  of  lofilnare,  f.  lacuna,] 

i6aj  COCKERA.M,  Lncuiiate,  to  make  ditches  or  holes. 

Hence  f  Lacuna  tion,  a  making  of  holes. 

1658  in  PHILLIIS.     1676  in  COLES. 

Lacune  ,laki/7-n).  [Anglicized  form  of  LACUNA. 
Cf.  F.  /acune.] 

1.  =  LACUNA  i .     Now  rare. 

1701  BEVERLEY  A  foe.  Quest.  43  Which ..  I  look  upon  as  a 
very  Great  Lacune  in  his  Scheme.  1784  HENLEY  in  Beck, 
ford's  Vathek  (1868)  189  note,  There  being  a  lacune  in  hrs 
transcript  of  the  original.  1814  W.  TAYLOR  in  Robberd 
Mem.  II.  450  He  could  trust  to  his  extempore  eloquence  for 
supplying  the  lacunes  of  his  text.  1887  Dublin  Kev.  July 
213  In  the  episcopal  succession  there  are  some  few  lacunes 
which  there  are  no  data  to  fill. 

2.  =  LACUNA  2. 

1846  DANA  Zooph.  iv.  (1848)  35  The  various  cavities, 
lacunes,  or  pores  in  the  tissues  of  the  animal. 

Lacune,  obs.  form  of  LAGOON. 

Lacunose  (laki/7'nJus),  a.  [ad.  L.  lacnnos-us, 
{.  lacuna  LACUNA.]  Abounding  in  lacunae :  a. 
Having  many  cavities  or  depressions;  furrowed, 
pitted  ;  spec,  in  Nat.  Hist. 

1816  T.  BROWN  Elem.  Cotirliol.  155  Lacunose,  having  the 
surface  covered  with  small  pits.  1826  KIRBY&  SP.  Etitomvl. 
IV.  270  Lacunose  dacunosa},  having  a  few  scattered, 
irregular,  broadish  but  shallow  excavations.  1874  COOKE 
Fungi  56  These  latter  have  either  a  smooth,  warteii,  spinu- 
lose,  or  lacunose  epispore. 

b.  Of  a  manuscript :  F'ull  of  gaps  or  hiatuses. 

1894  R.  ELLIS  Fables  of  Phatdnts  9  The  lacunose  con 
dition  of  both  MSS.  at  this  part  of  Book  iv. 

Ti  In  combining  form  lacunoso- :  lacuno  so-fi'stu- 
lose  a.  Bot.,  having  lacunae  and  fistula? ;  lacuno  so- 
ru'frose  a.  Hot.,  wrinkled  with  irregular  furrows. 

1866  Trcas.  Bot.  655/2  Lacnnoso-rugose,  marked  by  deep 
broad  irregular  wrinkles,  as  the  shell  of  the  walnut,  or  stone 
of  the  peach.  1887  W.  PHILLIPS  Brit.  Discomycetes  13  Ribs 
slender,  solid,  not  lacunoso-fistulose,  as  in  the  preceding. 

Hence  Lacnno'sity,  lacunose  quality. 

1895  Athenaeum  31  Aug.  290/2  The  vocabulary  conveys  a 
general  impression  of  lacunosity  and  inconsistency. 

t  Lacu'uous,  a.  Obs.  rare—',  [f.  LACUNA  + 
-ous.]  Resembling  a  hollow  or  lacuna. 

1653  R-  SANDERS  1  hysiogit.  272  This  lacunous  hollow  of 
the  upper  lip,  between  the  nostrils  and  the  upper  lip. 

Lacunulose  (lakiK-nwluns  ,  a.  Bot.  [f.  mod. 
L.  lacuntila  (dim.  of  LACUNA)  +  -OSE.]  Minutely 
lacunose. 

i88a  TUCKERMAN  N.  Amer.  Lichens  i.  61  F\armelia\  lofhy- 
rea.  Ach. ;.. lobes  flattish  lacunulose,  flexuous. 

Lacuscular  (laku  ski;71aj),  a.  [f.  L.  laciis- 
cul-us  (dim.  of  lacus  LAKE  sb± )  +  -AR.]  Of  or  per 
taining  to  a  small  pool ;  frequenting  small  pools. 

1878  J.  COLQL'HOUN  Moor  .f  Loch  (1880)  I.  266  Perhaps 
the  most  lacuscular  is  the  tuft. 

Lacustral  (lak^'stral),  fl.  rare~°.  [f.  as  next 
+  -AL.]  =  LACUSTKINE. 

1843  in  HUMBLE  Diet.  Ceol.  1865  in  PACE  Handbk.  Gtol.  T. 

Lacnstrian  (lak»strian),  a.  and  sb.  rare. 
[f.  as  next  + -IAN.]  A.  adj.  =  LACUSTRINE  i  b. 
33.  sb.  An  inhabitant  of  a  lacustrine  dwelling. 

1865  Reader  8  July  30  The  waters  of  the  Lake  of  Con 
stance  have  been  so  low  this  winter  as  to  allow  important 
researches  to  be  made  concerning  the  lacustrian  habitations. 
1884  W.  WESTALL  in  Contemp.  Rev.  XLVI.  70  There  is 
ample  evidence  that  the  Lacustrians  of  the  Bronze  Period 
had  reached  a  high  degree  of  civilization. 

Lacustrine  ,lakz>strin),  a.  [f.  as  if  L.  */a- 
custri-  (f.  lacus  LAKE  st.*,  after  the  analogy  of 
palfistri-,  paliisttr,  f.  pal  fid-,  pains  marsh)  +  -INE.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  lake  or  lakes.  Said  esp.  of 
plants  and  animals  inhabiting  lakes,  and  Geol.  of 
strata,  etc.,  which  originated  by  deposition  at  the 
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bottom  of  lakes;  also  with  refer*. nee  to  Make- 
dwellings'  such  as  those  of  prehistoric  Kuroj  e. 
Lacustrine  age,  period',  the  period  when  lake- 
dwellings  were  common. 

1830  LVKLL  Princ.  Geol.  i.  Hi.  49  Tl.e  lacustrine  and  allu 
vial  deposits  of  Italy.  183?  Ibid.  III.  220,  I  collected 
six  species  of  lacustrine  shells.  1843  PORT  LOCK  Geol.  165 
The  clays  and  sands  . .  on  Lough  Neagh  . .  were  of  lacus 
trine  origin.  1850  H.  MILI.KR  l-'oofpr.  Creat.  \.  (1874)  9 
Lacustrine  plants.  1851  p.  WILSON  Prch.  Ann.  (1863*  I.  i. 
38  The  lacustrine  habitations  of  Switzerland.  1868  PKARD 
Water-Farm,  iii.  30  'i'he  stream  we  design  to  cultivate  must 
possess  no  lacustrine  head.  1869  LCBBOCK  Prek.  Times  ix. 
•ed.  2)  291  The  bones  generally  occur  in  the  lacustrine  shell 
marl.  1875  KMEKSON  Lett,  fy  .SVv.  Aitnsj  Prog.  Cult,  Wks. 
(Bonn)  III.225  Who  would  live  in  the  stone  age  ..  or  tl.e 
lacustrine?  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  143  Lacustrine  Delta* 
'I'he  alluvial  tract  formed  by  a  river  at  its  embouchure  into 
a  lake.  1879  RUTI.KY  Study  Rocks  iii.  15  Identified  with  a 
marine  or  a  lacustrine  fauna.  1880  HARTING  Brit,  Attiw. 
Extinct  3  Wild  boars,  .wallowing,  .in  lacustrine  mire. 

II  Lac  Virginia.    [L.,  lit.  milk  of  the  Virgin.] 

f  1.  Some  cosmetic.  Obs. 

1477  NORTON  Ordin.  \.  in  Ashmole  Thcat.  Chem.  ("165-2)  77 
As  Water  of  Litharge  which  would  not  misse  With  Water 
of  Azot  to  make  Inc  virginis,  159*  NASHK  /'.  Pcnilcsse  C  2, 
She  should  haue  noynted  your  face  oner  night  with  Lac 
virginis.  1641  FRKNCH  Distill.  11651)  v.  142  This  salt  . .  is 
as  good  as  any  Lac  virginis  to  clear,  and  smooth  the  face. 
1698  SIR  R.  SOUTHWELL  in  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  88Thismaketh 
the  Lac  I'irginis  for  the  common  Wash. 

2.  A  kind  of  wine  ;  ?  =G.  Liebf rait  milch. 

1820  Rlacfciv.  Mag.  VIII.  44  The  Parsons  should  gruw 
misty  On  good  Lac  Virginis,  or  Lachryma  Christ  i. 

Lacy  (\i'l'si),a.  Also  lacey.  [f.  LACE  sb.  +  -v  I  ] 
Consisting  of,  or  having  the  appearance  of,  lace. 

1804  in  Charlotte  SmitKs  Corners.  I.  57  Eluding  him,  on 
lacey  plume  I'he  silver  moth  enjoys  the  gloom.  1823  (  IAI.T 
Entail  I.  xv.  112  A  thin  mist,  partaking  more  of  the  lacy 
character  of  a  h'azethan  the  texture  ofa  vapour.  1848  SARA 
Coi.KRiixiE  in  Q.  Rev.  Mar.  439  To  display  the  lacy  vein- 
work  of  a  leaf  apart  from  the  cellular  tissue.  1883  Miss 
BROUGHTON  Belinda  I.  i.  Sx.  157  Clad  in  one  of  those  lawny, 
lacy  gowns. 

Lacye,  -yn,  obs.  forms  of  LACE  v. 

tad(Ued  ,.$vM  Forms  :  4-6  ladde, 6-8  Sc.  lawd, 
7  ladd,  5-  lad.  [ME.  /<&/<&,  of  obscure  origin. 

Possibly  a  use  of  the  definite  form  of  the  pa.  pple.  of 
LEAD  i>. ;  in  MK.  laii  is  a  dialectal  variant  of  h'd  pa.  pple. 
The  use  might  have  originated  in  the  application  of  the 
plural  ladde  elliptically  to  the  followers  of  a  lord.  Actual 
evidence,  however,  is  wanting.  It  is  noteworthy  ihat  a 
'Godric  Lad  da*  attests  a  document  written  1088-1123 
(Earle  Land  Charters  -2-jQ\  If  this  cognomen  be  i"as  is 
possible^  identical  with  ME.  laddt\  its  evidence  is  unfavour 
able  to  the  derivation  suggested  above. 

Quite  inadmissible,  both  on  the  ground  of  phonology  and 
meaning,  is  the  current  statement  that  the  word  is  cognate 
with  the  last  syllable  of  the  Goth. /*££»& A^f  young  man; 
the  ending  -lanj>$  (stem  -landa-  adj.,/rt«dY-  sb.},  which  does 
not  occur  as  an  independent  word,  has  in  compounds  the 
sense  *  having  (a  certain)  growth  or  size ',  as  in  hit'elau/>$  how 
great,  sivalau^s  so  great,  sawahinfis  equally  great.  The 
Celtic  derivations  commonly  alleged  are  also  worthless  :  the 
Welsh  llawd  is  a  dictionary  figment  invented  to  explain  the 
feminine  Diodes  (in  Dictionaries  Ihdes}*  which  Prof.  Rhys  has 
shown  to  be  shortened  from  h?rlodest  fein.  tfhcrlau'd^  a.  M  K. 
her  lot  HAKI.OT  ;  and  the  Irish  lath  does  not  exist  in  either 
the  earlier  or  the  later  sense  of  *  lad  ',  but  means  '  hero '  or 
'champion'.] 

f  1.  A  serving-man,  attendant ;  a  man  of  low 
birth  and  position  ;  a  varlet.  Obs. 

c  1300  Havefak  1786  '  Hwat  haue  ye  seid ',  quoth  a  ladde. 
13..  K.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  154  Mony  ladde  J-er  forth-Iep  to 
taue  &  to  kest.  1377  LANGI..  P.  PI.  B.  xix.  32  To  make 
lordes  of  laddes  Of  lond  that  he  wynneth.  1:1380  Sir 
Fernmb.  4451  And  we^en  art  bou  ;  \K>V  ladde  prout  ?  c  1430 
Syr  Gener.  ^Roxb.)  8280  Whan  Serenides  the  Ring  had, 
Glad  she  was,  and  called  a  lad.  c  1440  York  Myst.  xxix. 
390  pis  ladde  [Jesus]  with  his  lesyngis  has  oure  lawes  lorne. 
c  1485  Digby  Myst.  1 1882)  in.  43  Lord  and  lad,  to  my  law 
doth  lowte.  1513  BRADSHAW-SY.  Werburge  1.1015  A  fad  to 
wedde  a  lady  is  an  inconuenyent.  c  1530  L.  Cox  Rhct. 
(1899)  77  He  had  with  hym  syngyng  laddes  and  women 
smiantes.  1530  LVNDESAV  Test.  Pafiyngo  391  Pandaris, 
pykthankis,  custronis,  and  clatteraris,  Loupis  vp  frome 
laddis,  sine  lychrisamang  lardis.  1535  COVERDAI.E  i  Sam. 
ii.  15  Or  euer  they  burned  the  fatt,  the  prestes  lad  [Vulg. 
ptter\  came:  and  sayde  [etc.].  1549-50  in  bwayne  Chttrchw. 
Ace.  Saru/n  (1896)  277  Smythe  the  carpenter  for  j  dayes 
Labor  for  his  servaunte  Clerke  and  his  ladde  for  takyng 
downe  of  the  tymbre.  i«i  KEI.LV  Scot.  Prov.  240  Lay  up 
like  a  Laird,  and  neck  like  a  Lad. 

2.  A  boy,  youth;  a  young  man.  young  fellow. 
Also,  in  the  diction  of  pastoral  poetry,  used  to 
denote  'a  young  shepherd  '.  In  wider  sense  applied 
familiarly  or  endearingly  ^sometimes  ironically)  to 
a  male  person  of  any  age,  esp.  in  the  form  of  address 
my  lad.  Lad  of  wax  :  a  shoemaker. 

!<•  1440  Protnp.  Pan'.  283/1  I^adde,  or  knave,  garcio. 
1483  Cat/i.  Atigl.  206/1  A  Ladde,  vbi  a  knaffe.]  1535 
COVERDALE  Prov.  xxu.  15  Foolishnes  sticketh  in  the  herte 
of 'y*  lad,  but  ye  rod  of  correccion  driueth  it  awaye.  1552 
EATIMER  Serin.  (1584)  323  First  he  is  a  childe  ;  afterward 
he  becommeth  a  ladde  ;  then  a  yong  man,  and  after  that  a 
perfect  man.  156*  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  i.  53  Lymmer 
lawdis  and  litle  lassis.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  f^,  i.  ii.  112 
Prin.  Wfiere  shall  we  take  a  purse  to  morrow,  lacke?  Fat. 
Where  thou  wilt  Lad.  1600  DEKKKR  Honest  tt'h.  n. 
Dram,  Wks.  II.  115  How  now  old  Lad,  what  doest  cry? 

i6oa  Marcissns  '1893)  78  Why,  well  said,  my  ladds  of 
mettall.  1608  WILLET  ffejrapla  Exod.  787  Our  blessed 
Sauiour  ..  said  to  his  disciples,  children,  or  lads,  haue 
ye  any  meate  ?  a  1650  Captain  Carr  30  in  Furnivall 
Ptrcy  Folio  I.  81  '  He  not  giue  over  my  house',  she*  said, 


1  neither  for  Ladds  nor  man  '.  1709  BYROM  Lit,  Rent.  (1854) 
I.  i.  6  'I'he  other  two  sizers,  one  sophister,  the  other  a 
Lancashire  lad  of  our  year.  1717  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU 
Let.  to  Pope  i  Apr.,  The  young  lads  . .  divert  themselves 
with  making  garlands  for  their  favourite  lambs.  1724  IJK 
FOE  Mem.  Cavalier  (1840)  269  The  old  lad  was  not  to  be 
caught.  1794  Sporting  Mng.  Ill,  201  Requesting  )ou:is 
a  brother  lad  of  wax  to  make  me  some  of  your  tight  shots. 
1829  HOOD  Eug,  Aram  viii,  My  gentle  lad,  what  Ss't  you 
read?  1856  R.  M.  BAI.LANTYNE  SnwjJakit  fy  Sunbeams 
xxviii.  390  What  did  you  say  struck  you,  Harry,  my  lad? 
1871  R.  KI.LIS  tr.  Catullus  Ix.xviii.  4  Lovely  the  lady,  the  lad 
lovely,  a  company  sweet.  1886  RUSKIN  Prseterita  I.  v. 
140  All  handsome  lads  and  pretty  lasses. 
fb.  A  man  of  spirit  and  vigour. 
"  '553  UIJALL  R  oyster  D.  iv.  vii.  Arb.)  71,  I  Irowe  they 
shall  finde  and  feele  that  I  am  a  lad. 

3.  Sc.  A  sweetheart. 

1725  RAMSAY  Gentle  She  ph.  v.  ii,  And  am  I  then  a  match 
for  my  ain  lad  ?  1781  J.  MAVNK  Logan  Braes  in  Chambers* 
(.'ycl.  Kng.  Lit.  II.  493  VVhile  my  dear  lad  maun  face  his 
faes  Far,  far  frae  me.  1786  BURNS  Dream  xiv,  Ye  royal 
losses  dainty,  Heav'n  . .  gie  you  lads  a-plenty, 

4.  attrib. i  as  lad-porter  ;  t  lad-age,  the  nge  of 
boyhood  ;  lad-bairn,  -wean  Sc.,  a  male  child. 

1605  SYLVESTER  />«  Bart  as  n.  iii.  i.  I' oc  at  ion  170  HLTC 
have  I  past  my  *  Lad-age  fair  and  good.  17..  Htrd*s 
Collect.  Sc.  Songs  (1776)  II.  149  This  maiden  had  a  br::w 
*lad-l  airn.  1821  G.\LT  Ann.  Parish  xix.  180  There  was  a 
greater  christening  of  lad  bairns  than  had  ever  been  111  any 
year  during  my  incumbency.  1894  Daily  AVitv  11  Sept. 
5/3  A  Mad  porter  on  the  . .  Railway.  1821  HOGG  Jacobite 
Relics  II.  175  Bonny  orphan  lad-weans  twa. 

Hence  the  nonet- wds.  LadcUss,  a  girl,  lass; 
La'ddism,  the  condition  or  character  of  a  lad  ; 
Iia'dhood,  the  state  of  being  a  lad. 

1768  H.  WAI  POLE  Corr.  (1837)  II.  4^7,  I  know  that  he  is 
a  very  amiable  lad  and  I  <!o  not  know  that  >lie  is  not  us 
amiable  a  laddess.  1843  />'/<«  £?<-.  Mag.  LI  II.  80  They  .. 
emerge,  into  the  full  and  perfect  imago  of  little  lords  .. 
without  any  of  those  intermediate  conditions  of  laddism, 
hobble-de-hoyism  [etc.].  1883  Spectator  28  Apr.  543  Youth 
or  lad  hood  was  now  protra-  ted  further  into  life.  1891 
Century  Mag.  Nov.  61  In  this  region  I  grew  to  ladhood. 

t  Lad,  sb.'2-  Ohs.  rare.  A  thong.  Hence 
f  La  elded  #.,  thonged. 

c  1440  Promp,  Parv.  283  'i  Ladde,  thwonpe  i  A",  thounge, 
S.  thang',  ligitiit.  Laddyil,  lignlatiis.  1847  HALLIWELI., 
f.fi/f,  a  thong  of  leather  J  a  shoe-latchet. 

Lad,  obs.  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  LEAD  v. 

II  Ladamim  (Javdan/'iii).  Also  6  (anglicized} 
ladane.  [L.  ladanmn^  Ifdanum^  a.  (Jr.  A.d5a>/or, 
Ar/5ai/of,  f,  \rj8ov  mastic,  Cf.  LABDANUM  and 
LAUDANUM.] 

1.  A  gum  resin  which  exudes  from  plants  of  the 
genus  ClSTUB,  esp.  C.  lotianifeiiis  and  C.  Crcticus, 
much  used  in  perfumery  and  for  fumigation. 

\c  1400  Lan/ranc's  Cirnrg,  179  ^  ladani  \,  i,  &  resolue  it 
in  ^5  iiij  of  oile  of  mirtillts.  Ibid.  188  Olium  ladani  ]  1551 
TIKNI-.R  Herbal \.  K  vj,  Ladanum  ..  hath  the  propertie  to 
bind  to  gether  to  warme,  to  make  softe  and  to  open  the 
mouthes  of  the  veynes.  1568  SKEVSK  The  Pest  (1860)  31 
Eikand  thairtill  . .  sa  meikill  of  ladane  as  salbe  thocht  ex- 
pedient.  1611  COTGR.,  Ladane^  the  sweet  Giimme  Lada 
num,  1634  PEACHAM  Gentl.  Kxerc,  \.  xii.  40  Sistis  (that 
beareth  that  excellent  gunime  Ladanum\  1648  HKRRRK 
Hespcr.  (1869)  194  How  can  I  chuse  but  kisse  her,  whence 
do's  come  The  storax,  spiknard,  myrrhe  and  ladanum.  1861 
Miss  PRATT  Flower,  PI.  I.  161  The  balsam  called  Ladanum 
.  .is  produced  by  the  Cist  us  Creticus. 

f2.   ^LAUDANUM.  Obs. 

1627  tr.  Bacon's  Life  fy  Death  (1651)  29  The  compound 
Opiates  are  Treacle,  Methridate,  Ladanum,  &c. 

Ladde-borde :  see  LARBOABD. 

Ladden,  rnre  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  LAT>E  v. 

Ladder  (lae  dsi\  sb.  Forms  :  I  bleeder,  hla  ri 
der,  2-4  leddre,  4  Kent.  Iheddre,  3-5  (6  Sc.) 
ledder,  4-5  leddir(e,  leddyr,  3-4  laddre,  4  lad- 
dir,  6-  ladar,  6-7  lather,  4-  ladder.  [OK. 
Hlmd(d}er  str.  fern.,  corresp.  to  OFris.  hleder^ 
hladder-,  MDu.  ledtre  (Du.  leer,  also  /adder  from 
Fris.),  OHG.  Ititara  (MHG.,  mod.G.  leitcr]-.- 
OTeut.  *hlaidrjdt  f.  Tent,  root  *h/T- :  hlai-  (whence 
LEAN  v.) :— Aryan  *kli- :  cf.  Or.  KXtpaf  ladder.] 

1.  An  appliance  made  of  wood,  metal,  or  rope, 
usually  portable,  consisting  of  a  series  of  bars 
('rungs"1  or  steps  fixed  between  two  supports, 
by  means  of  which  one  may  ascend  to  or  descend 
from  a  height. 

071  Blickl.  If  am.  209  J><cr  waes  j^ewuna  JwEm  folce  . .  j<ct 
hie  aefter  hlaeddrum  up  to  Seem  glaisenum  fajte  astl^on. 
.1000  /EI.FRIC  Gen.  xxviii.  12  pa^eseah  he  on  swefne  stan- 
dan  ane  hlsedre  fram  eorSan  to  heofenan.  a  xioo  Ccre/a  in 
Anglia  (1886)  IX.  263  Hlsedre,  horscamb  and  sceara.  c  1250 
Gen,  <V  Ex.  1607  He..sa^..fro  (5e  erfie  up  til  heuene  bem, 
A  leddre  stonden.  1297  R.  GLOIX.  (Rolls)  3103  Hii..cat'le5 
vette  ynowe  &  laddren  &  leuours.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  3779 
iFairf.)  In  slepe  a  ladder  him  fwjt  he  seyghe  fra  (>c  firma 
ment  ri^t  to  his  eyghe.  1375  BAR  sot' R  Bruce  x.  6.42  Thni 
set  thair  ledder  to  the  wall,  c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  4761  J>ai 
wonyn  on  the  wallis  lightly  with  ladders.  1560  J.  DAI'S  tr. 
Slcidatie'sChron.  our  Time  159  The  Emperour  goynge  forth 
as  farre  as  the  ladder  of  the  shippe  to  mete  him,  receaveth 
him  in.  1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinshcd\\\.  356/1  A  lather 
,  of  fourteene  staves  would  but  reach  to  the  top.  i6ai  (i. 
|  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met.  xiv.  (1626)  298  [He]  oft  a  lather  tookc 
To  gather  fruit.  17*677  SWIFT  Gulliver  \.  i.  25  That  several 
ladders  should  be  applied  to  my  sides,  on  which,  .the  inha 
bitants  mounted.  1840  DICKLHS  OldC.  Snof  xl,  Kit  mounted 
half  way  up  a  short  ladder. 


fb.  esp*  '1  he  steps  to  a  gallows.  Chiefly  in 
phr,  to  bring  to  the  ladder.  Groom  of  the  ladder 
(jocular) :  a  hangman.  Ohs. 

a  1533  I'D.  BxRNKRfl  Ilnon  lix.  204  [luoiyn]  commanndyd 
a  .xx.v.  men  to  lede  hym  to  y"  galows  &  . .  they  causyd  the 
mynstrell  to  mount  vp  on  y1  ladder.  1594  NASHE  Unfort. 
TraT.  Wks.  1883-4  V.  138,  I  ..  should  haue  been  hanged, 
was  brought  to  the  ladder,  ..  and  yet  for  all  that  scap'd 
dancing  in  a  hempen  circle.  Ibid,  151  Casting  mee  off  the 
ladder.  Ibid.  185  A  fuller  cannot  turne  his  pin  so  soone,  as 
he  [an  executioner]  would  turn  a  man  of  the  ladder.  1601 
DKNT  Path-tu.  Heaven  31 1  Many  . .  haue  beene  brought  to 
the  gallowes,  and  haue  confessed  vpon  the  ladder,  that  [etc.]. 
a  1640  DAY /VrK£»".  Sikol.  (1881 1  72  A  kinsman  of  mynethat 
is  grome  of  the  ladder  and  yeoman  of  the  corde.  1655  Gt'tt- 
NAI.L  Chr.  in  Ann.  xix.  1 1669)  233  '2  The  offer  of  a  pardon 
comes  too  late  to  him  th:it  has  ttirn'd  himself  off  the  Ladder. 
c.  fig.  Also  in  phr.  f  To  draw  up  the  ladder 
after  itself  [cf.  F.  aflres  hd  ilfaut  tirer  Ftchclle]  : 
to  be  unapproachable.  To  see  through  a  ladder'. 
to  see  what  is  obvious.  To  kick  down  the  ladder  \ 
said  of  persons  who  repudiate  or  ignore  the  friend 
ships  or  associations  by  means  of  which  they  have 
risen  in  the  world. 

cii7S  Lamb.  Horn.  129  Uis  is  sunfulla  monna  leddre. 
a\**$Ancr.  K.  354  And  forffi  bet  I>au:d  hefde  |;eos  two 
stalen  of  bisse  leddre,  bauh  he  king  were,  he  clonib  upward. 
1340  Ayenb.  246  pis  is  )  e  laste  .stape  of  be  lh*x!dre  of  per- 
feccion.  1377  l.ANci..  /'.  PI.  B.  xvi.  44  The  Fende.  1-  itli  a 
laddre  there-to,  of  lesynges  aren  the  rouges.  1477  K.\vf. 
RIVERS  (Caxton)  Diitcs  77  Men  sette  moche  store  by  the 
foresayde  science  and  was  their  opynion  that  it  was  the 
laddre  to  go  vp  into  alle  other  sciences.  1593  SHAKS. 
Kich.  II,  v.  i.  55  Northumberland,  tbuu  Ladder  where- 
withall  The  mounting  Bullingbrooke  ascends  my  Throne. 
a  1625  CorK  in  Clutch  Coll.  Cur.  I.  1^3  It  is  not  the  true 
way  . .  for  men  to  raise  themstlv*  s  by  ladde:  s  of  detraction. 
1670  LASSELS  Voy,  Italy  \.  87  After  the  Domo,  I  saw  the 
Church  of  the  Anmmciata,  which  draweth  up  the  Ladder 
after  it  for  neatness.  1794  NI-.I  SON  in  Nicolas  Disf. 
(ed.  2)  1.449  IHinran  is,  1  think,  a  little  altered;  there  is 
nothing  like  kicking  down  the  ladder  a  man  risi  s  by,  1843 
Lp  FEVRE  Life  Tra~'.  Phys.  \.  i.  iv.  74  \\'ith  these  two 
houses  alone  I  have  worked  up  the  medical  ladder  of  my 
life.  1848  THACKKRAY  Book  of  Snobs  vii.  (1872)  27  She  ha> 
struggled  so  gallantly  fur  polite  reputation  that  she  has  won 
it :  piulessly  kicking  down  the  ladder  as  she  advanced 
degree  by  degree.  1852  MKS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  vi. 
37  Can't  ye  ste  through  a  ladder,  ye  black  nigger?  1868 
FREEMAN  Norm.  Con<j.  ''1876)  II.  vii.  73  He  now  began  to 
climb  the  ladder  of  preferment  afresh. 

2.  With  qualifying  words  indicating  its  use,  con 
struction,  position,  etc.,  as//V<?-,  extension-,  ;•(>/»•-, 
Staling-,  sUp-ladder^  etc.     Also  A'auf.^  as  accom- 
inodatioH)    bowsprit  *    entering,    gn//etyt    quarter, 
stern  ladder.     Also  JACOB'S  LADDKK. 

1626  CAIT.  SMITH  Accid.  }'"£.  Sen-wen  13  An  entrins 
ladder  or  cleats.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey  s.  v.  LntWcr** 
the  Bolt-sprit-ladder,  at  the  Beak-head,  made  fast  over  the 
Holt-sprit,  to  get  UJXJI1  St.  1758  SHAKP  in  Xaral  Citron. 
VIII.  154  He.  got  into  a  boat  from  the  stern  ladder.  1769 
FALCONER  Du  /.  Narinc(\"j%\S\  s.v.  Ladder,  Aaomitrodation 
Ladder,  is  a  sort  of  light  stair-case,  occasionally  fixed  on  trc: 
gangway  of  the  admiral,  or  commander  in  chief,  of  a  fleet. 
//'/Vr'.,  Quarter-Ladders,  two  ladders  of  rope,  depending 
from  the  right  and  left  side  ofa  ship's  stern. 

3.  Applied  to  things  more  or  less  resembling  a 
ladder.     Often  with  qualifying  words,  as  cheese, 
cooper  s,  paring  ladder  (see  quots.) ;  fish  ladder  (see 
KI.SH  sb.i  7). 

1688  R.  HOI.MK  Armoury  in.  318/2  The  paring  Ladder, 
or  Coopers  Ladder  . .  By  the  help  of  this  all  Barrel  Staves 
or  Boards  are  held  fast  and  sure  while  the  Work-man  is 
paring  or  shaving  them.  Ibid.  335/1  A  Cheese  Ladder  . . 
serveth  to  lay  over  the  Cheese  Tub  for  the  Cheese  Fat  to 
rest  upon,  while  the  Dairy  Woman  presseth  the  \Vhay 
out  of  the  Cruds.  Ibid.  3.39/2  The  Cart  Lathers  are  the 
Crooked  peeces  set  over  the  Cart  wheels  to  ktepe  Hay  and 
Straw  loaden  off  them.  1851  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  376  Scotch 
cart  ..  with  ladders  complete,  so  as  to  be  used  as  a  dung  or 
harve>.t  cart.  1875  Plain  Needlework  10  A  crochet  needle 
(to  pick  up  the  ladders  in  stockings).  1875  KNK.HT  Diet. 
Mech.,  Ladder,  a  notched  cleat  or  stick  in  a  bookcase,  for 
supporting  shelves.  1883  FisJurics  Exhih.  Catal.  .'ed.  4)  90 
Two  Salmon  Ladders, One  Jumping  Ladder,  One  Swimming 
Ladder.  1888  Lockivood's  Diet.  M.-Jt.  Engin.,  Ladder, 
a  series  of  mud  buckets  which  are  carried  up  and  down  in 
an  oblique  direction,  for  emptying  and  refilling  in  dredging 
operations.  1890  Wesleyan  Methodises  Mag.  Mar.  162  A 
woven-ladder  tape  for  Venetian  blinds,  in  lieu  of  hand-made 
ladders.  1892  Daily  News  25  Jan.  3/3  The  fli  wers  are 
formed  into  niches,  which  trim  the  skirt  and  are  carried  up 
the  sides,  with  a  ladder  of  ribbons  between  the  lints. 

4.  In  names  of  plants,  as   Chris fs  ladder  (see 
CHHIST  5).    Ladder  to  Heaven  .see  quots.  .     Also 
JACOB'S  LADDER. 

1640  PARKINSON  Theat.  Bot.  699  Wee  in  English  [call  ill 
Salomons  Scale  most  usually,  but  in  some  countries  the 
people  call  U  Ladder  to  Heaven,  ..  from  the  forme  of  the 
stalke  of  leaves,  one  being  set  above  another.  1760  LEE  In- 
trod.  Bot.  App.  (1765)  316  Ladder  to  Heaven,  Ccnvallarta. 
1879  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Plant-n.^  Ladder  to  Heaven,  (i) 
PoU'Mouium  cxrulcutn,  L.  12)  P&fy-gonahtl*  multijiorntn. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.    a.  simple  attrib.,  as  ladder 
/oof,  ittng,  t  state,  stave;    b.  objective,  as  ladder- 
climber  (in  quot.^.)  ;   C.  instrumental,  as  ladder- 
travellings    ladder-bridged  &&).  \   d.  similative,  as 
ladder-path,  road\  laddenvise  adv. 

1898  li'fstm.  Gas.  26  Aug.  8/2  The  Bladder-bridged 
crevasse.  1870  Even,  Standard  17  Sept.,  The  ~ladder- 
climbers,  who  now  direct  the  affairs  of  Paris,  c  1470  HENKY- 
SON  Mor,  fab.  v.  \Parl.  Bcas'si  xliii.  Syne  furth  him  led, 
and  to  the  gallowU  gais,  And  at  the  "ledder-fute  his  leif  ht 
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tai:>.  1814  S.  ROGERS  Jiugttel.  Poems  (1830)  26  Up  many  a 
•ladder-path  he  guided.  1818  J.  R.  BEST  Italy  as  it  is  30 
We  had  descended  many  steps  of  the  "ladder-road.  1610 
in  Swayne  Chiirchw.  Ace.  Saritm  (18961  171  For  a  peece  of 
Timber  to  make  "Ladder  Rungs,  12</.  a  1225  After.  A1.  354 
[>eos  two  [Binges]  scheome  and  pine..beoS  (>e  two  Meddre 
stalcn  bet  beoo  upriht  to  be  heouene.  c  1440  Promf.  Pan'. 
293/1  *Leddyr  stafe,  scalttHutn.  1608  WILT.F.T  Hexapta 
Exoa.  606  As  ladder  slaues  they  were  equally  distant  one 
from  another.  1855  Cornwall  156  The  *ladder-travelling 
is  rendered  less  fatiguing,  by  being  varied  and  broken  up 
into  short  journeys.  1593  Q.  ELIZ.  Koethius  i.  pr.  r.  7  He- 
twine  bothe  lettars,  *ladarwise,  certain  steps  wer  marked. 

6.  Special  comb. :  ladder-braid,  a  kind  of  braid 
made  on  the  lace-pillow;  ladder-carriage,  one 
for  conveying  fire-ladders  (Knight  Diet.  Meek. 
1875);  ladder  company,  detachment  Mil.  (see 
quot.) ;  ladder-dance  (see  quot.)  ;  hence  ladJer- 
dancer ;  ladder-dredge,  a  dredge  having  buckets 
carried  round  on  a  ladder-like  chain  (Cent.  Jlict.]; 
ladder-like  a.,  resembling  a  ladder,  gradational ; 
also  adv.  •  ladder-man,  '  in  a  fire-brigade,  a 
member  of  a  hook-and-ladcler  company  '  (Cent. 
Diet.);  ladder  party  =  ladder  detachment;  lad 
der  point,  a  form  of  ladder  stitch  ;  ladder  shell, 
a  marine  shell  of  the  genus  Sfalaria,  a  staircase- 
shell,  vventletrap ;  ladder  stitch,  a  cross-bar 
stitch  in  embroidery ;  ladder-truck,  a  vehicle  for 
carrying  fire-ladders  and  hooks ;  ladder-walker 
=  ladder-dancer ;  ladder  way.  a  'way'  by  which 
one  descends  or  ascends  by  means  of  a  ladder,  (a) 
in  the  deck  of  a  ship,  (b~)  in  the  shaft  of  a  mine ; 
ladder-work,  work  done  with  the  help  of  a  ladder, 
e.g.  house-painting,  etc.  (Simmonds  Diet.  Trade 
1858). 

i88a  CAIT.FF.II.D  &  SAWARD  Diet.  Needlework  43  *  Lattder 
braid.  1884  Mil.  Engineering  I.  M.  87  The  men  told  off  to 
one  ladder  (4  files  or  more,  according  to  length  of  ladder) 
form  a  '  'ladder  detachment '  and  the  detachments  for  on£ 
line  of  ladders  form  a  '  "ladder  company  ',  or  '  ladder  double 
company1.  1801  STRUTT  Sf>orls?f  Past.  in.  v.  173  The 
*Ladder-dance ;  so  called,  because  the  performer  stands 
upon  a  ladder,  which  he  shifts  from  place  to  place,  and 
ascends  or  descends  without  losing  the  equilibrium,  or  per 
mitting  it  to  fall.  1709  STSELK  Tatler  No.  12  p  18  "ladder- 
dancers,  Rope-dancers,  Jugglers.  1859  CORNWALLIS  ,\'tw 
World  I.  21  A  'ladder-like  flight  of  -tep>.  1884  BOWKR  & 
SCOTT  I">e  fiarys  Phaner.  303  Parallel  bundles, .  .connected 
in  a  ladder-like  manner  by  transverse  branches.  1897 
MARY  KTNGSI.F.Y  /('.  Africa  565  The  great  parallel  terraces 
over  which,  ladderlike,  the  neighbouring  Congo  has  cut  its 
bed.  1898  P.  MANSON  Trap.  Diseases  x.  181  A  gradual 
ladder-like  rise  [of  temperature].  1884  Mil.  Kngineering\. 
II.  98  It  is  always  advisable  to  have  officers  and  non-com 
missioned  officers,  .with  "ladder  parties.  1891  A.  H.  CRAW- 
KURD  Gen.  Crau'furtt  <y  Light  Div.  230  Fleming  . .  fell 
leading  the  ladder  party  . .  at  Badajoz.  1882  CAULKEII.D 
&  SAWARD  Diet.  Xeedlcuiork  186  "Lmlder  stitc/i,  'there  are 
two  kinds  of  this  stitch,  the  open,  called  *Ladder  Point,  or 
Point  d'Echelle,  in  which  the  bars  forming  the  stitch  are 
taken  across  an  open  space,  and  the  closed,  known  as  Jacob, 
and  Ship  Ladder,  in  which  the  bars  are  worked  on  to  the 
material  itself.  1711  STEELE  Sped.  No.  258  P3  Why  should 
not  . .  *Ladder-u-alkers,  and  Posture-makers  appear  again 
on  our  Stage  ?  c  1850  Rtidim.  Narig.  (Weale)  128  * Ladder- 
ivays,  the  openings  in  the  decks  wherein  the  ladders  are 
placed.  1875  J.  H.  COLLINS  Metal  Mining  77  A  shaft 
. .  large  enough  to  allow  of  ample  pumping  space,  a  good 
ladder-way  fete -]. 

Hence  twnce-wds.  Ladderless  a.,  having  no 
ladder;  La  ddery  a.,  resembling-a  ladder. 

1852  Eraser's  Mug.  XLVI.  455  Short  flights  of  abrupt  lad- 
dery  steps.  1897  '*•  WARUNC;  Tales  Old  R rgime  78  They  were 
separated  from  the  surface  by  sixty  feet  of  ladderless  shaft. 

Ladder  (Is  daa),  v.  ?  06s.  [f.  LADDER  st.] 
traits.  To  scale  with  a  ladder;  to  furnish  with 
a  ladder  or  with  ladders.  Also  absol. 

a  1578  LINDKSAV  (Pilscottie)  Chron.  .Scot.  (1728)  191  His 
friends  came  rushing  forward  to  ladder  the  walls.  1582-8 
Hist.  Jos.  V[  (1804)  173  The  men  of  Leith.  .looking  for  na 
uther  thing  hot.  .to  haue  ladderit  and  winn  the  nous.  1643 
Session  Rec.  in  Hist.  Brechin  (1867)  232  To  Alexander 
Talbert  for  laddering  the  church  3*.  4^.  1665  J.  WEBB 
Stone-Hcng  (1725)  188  They  came  from  their  Stations  . .  by 
Planks  laid  from  His  unto  their  Stones,  and  otherwise  they 
could  not,  without  laddringup  and  down. 

Ladder,  obs.  form  of  J.. \TIIKK. 

Laddered  Ix-daid), a.  [f. LADDER^.  +-ED-.] 
Furnished  with  a  ladder;  fof  a  rope,  made  into 
a  ladder. 

1608  MIODLETON  /•'am.  Lmit  i.  if.  Attempt  not  to  ascend 
My  chamber-window  by  a  iadder'd  rope.  187  .  STKVENSOS 
Child's  Gtird.  Verses  118951  81  He  [the  sun]  Into  the 
laddered  hayloft  smiles.  1892  Li>.  LYTTON  King  Pfppy  iv. 
83  Their  ladder'd  scaffolds  swarm'd,  as  high  in  heaven. 

Laddie  (lae-di).  Chiefly  Sc.  [f.  LAD  sb.  +  -IE.] 
/p%oung  lad,  a  lad.  (A  term  of  endearment.) 

T54«  BALE  Eng.  Votaries  I.  (1550)  16  b,  He  had  a  laddy 
waytynge  on  hym  called  Benignus.  1721  RAMSAY  (title) 
Yellow  Haired  Laddie.  1728  —  Soger  laddie.  17891)1^5 
Kf.  to  Dr.  Blacklock  vi,  I  hae  a  wife  and  twa  wee  laddies. 
1865  G.  MACDONALD  A.  Forbes  51,  I  ken  naething  agen  the 
laddie.  1884  ANNIE  SWAN  Dorothea  Kirke  xvii.  155  '  Aunt 
Janet?'  'Ay,  laddie'. 

t  Lade,  rf-1  Obs.  Also  i  hired,  3  ladd.  [f.  LADE 
v.  (OE.  Mxd  is  commonly  compared  with  ON. 
hlaS  stack,  pile,  and  interpreted  '  mound  ',  because 
it  renders  L.  agger;  but  the  sense  of  'burden'  is 
possible/,]  a.  Draught,  b.  Load,  burden,  lading. 
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c897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  xxi.  160  BesittaS  hie 

utan..&  bera5  hiere  hUed  to  [L.  comportabis  aggcrem\. 
riaooORMiN  19313  We  lodenn  a!le  twinne  ladd  Off  hiss  god- 
nessess  welle.  c  1435  Torr,  Portugal  1663  With  hym  fauglit 
a  yong  knyght  Ech  on  other  laid  good  lade.  150*  ARNOI.DE 
Chron.  tiSii)  229  That  they  may  be  in  our  sayde  lamiis 
and  lordshippys  for  too  bye  and  gader  lade  and  freith  and 
cary  awaye,  or  doo  to  bee  caryed  awey  and  conueied  into 
the  sayde  kyngdom  of  England. 
Lade  (U'd),  sb?  [app.  a  variant  of  LKAD  sb.'* 

(which  occurs  much  earlier  in  the  same  sense) ; 
perh.  confused  with /<&/£,  the  regular  Sc.  and  northern 
form  of  LODE,  OE.  lad.  The  synonymous  LEAT  is 
not  etymologically  related.] 

1.  A  channel  constructed  for  leading  water  to  a 
mill  wheel ;  a  mill-race.  (Often  in  comb,  mill- 
lade.}  Chiefly  Sc. 

1808-80  JAMIESON,  Lade,  lead.  1862  Act  25  fy  26  Viet. 
c.  97  §  6  The  construction  or  alteration  of  mill  dams,  or 
lades,  or  water  wheels  so  as  to  afford  a  reasonable  means 
for  the  passage  of  salmon.  1864  A.  MCK.AY  Hist.  Kil- 
jttarnock  (1880)  106  A  corn-mill,  which  was  driven  by  a  lade 
that  flowed  through  the  same  spot.  1868  Perthsh.  Jrnl. 
18  June,  Some  fine  sport  was  enjoyed;  but  the  salmon 
on  two  or  three  occasions  made  a  rush  into  the  lade  and 
escaped. 

U  S,  A  sb.  lade,  with  a  sense  *  channel,  water 
course,  mouth  of  a  river',  has  been  evolved  by 
etymologists  from  place-names  in  which  the  last 
element  is  -lade  COK.  geldd  channel,  as  in  Crecca- 
gehid  Cricldade)  ;  the  interpretation  has  been  sug 
gested  by  LADE  v.  The  word  was  admitted  into 
Bailey's  and  Johnson's  Diets.,  and  has  occasionally 
been  used  in  literature. 

[1623  LISLE  &lfric  OH  O.  $  N.  Tesl.  To  Rdr.  34  How 
many  learned  men  haue  mistaken  the  name  of  a  place  neere 
Oxford  called  Creklade?  as  if  it  sauored  of  Greeke,  when 
it  is  but  old  English,  and  signifies  Ostium  rinuli,  a  place 
where  some  Creeke  or  little  brooke  doth  lade  or  empty  it 
selfe  into  a  greater  water.]  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey), 
I, ada  iin  old  Records^,, .a  Lade,  Lading,  or  Course  of 
Water.  1721-1800  BAILEY,  Lade^  a  Passage  of  Water,  the 
Mouth  of  a  River.  1865  KINCSLEV  Hernv.  II.  xi.  180 
Cotinglade  . .  seemingly  a  lade,  leal,  or  canal  through  Cot- 
tenham  Fen  tothe  Westwater.  1873  H.  KISGSI.KY  Oakshott 
xxvi.  184  Kvery  trickling  tiny  lade,  every  foaming  brook, 
told  its  own  story. 

Lade  1^'d),  sb$  heal.  [?f.  LAI>E  f .]  Aboard 
or  rail  fixed  to  the  side  of  a  cart  or  waggon  to 
give  greater  width. 

1686  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  »i88/4  Lost  . .  a  short  turn  Waggon, 
with  two  pair  of  Harness  and  a  Cart  Saddle,  with  Wheel 
Lades.  1847  In  HAI.I.IVVEKI..  1875  BLACKMOKK  A.  Lorraine 
III.  v.  72  The  vice-president's  cart  was  in  the  shed  close 
by,  and  on  the  front  lade  sat  Bonny. 

Lade  (\ek\\  v.  Forms:  i  hladan,  (ladan\ 
$  (Orm.)  ladenn,  ,4  lhade,  6  laade,  7  laid), 
?3,  4-  lade.  Pa.  t.  i  hlod,  (once  &eh!6od\  3-4 
lode;  weak  5-  laded.  Pa.  pple.  I  (xe)hladen, 
4  i-lade,  4-6  (8  Sc.  poet.}  lade.  (6  ladden,  Sc. 
ladin),  4-laden ;  weak  5  ladyd,  6-  laded. 
[Com.  Teut.  str.  vb. :  OK.  hladan  (hlod^ehladen}^ 
corrcsp.  to  OFris.  hlada^  OS.  hladan  (Da.  laden} t 
ON.  hlafta  (Sw.  ladda}  ;  with  consonant-ablaut  the 
word  appears  in  OHG.  hladan  (G.  laden\  Goth. 
(af}hlapan :— OTeut  *hlap->  klatl-  :— pre-Teut. 
*/•/«/-,  parallel  with  *klad-  in  OSI.  klasti  to  place. 
The  general  Teut.  senses  are  those  represented  by 
branch  I;  branch  11  is  peculiar  to  Eng.,  but  OS. 
has  the  sense  '  to  put  (liquor)  into  a  vessel ',  as 
a  particular  application  of  a  sense  similar  to  2 
below.  Another  derivative  of  the  root  is  MHG. 
litot  burden,  mass,  multitude  :— OTeut.  *///J/<? ;  in 
the  OE.  hl6$  booty,  multitude,  OLG.  klotha  booty, 
this  type  seems  to  have  coalesced  with  OTeut. 
*hlanpA. 

The  p;i.  t.  has  from  T5th  c.  been  conjugated'  weak.     The 
pa.  pple.  is  still  usually  strong  when  used  in  the  senses  of 
branch  I ;  in  those  of  branch  II  it  is  now  always  weak.] 
I.  To  load. 

1.  trans.  To  put  the  cargo  on  board  (a  ship;. 
Also  (now  only  in  passive}  to  load  (a  vehicle,  a 
beast  of  burden). 

Hemvulf  (Z.}  896  S«ebat  gehleod.  Ibid.  1897  pa  vacs  on 
sande  sz?;eap  naca  hladen  herew;cduin.  13. .  Coer  de  L. 
1384  Thrittene  schyppys  i-lade  with  hyvysOfbees.  Ibid. 
1388  Another  schyp  was  laden  ..  With  an  engyne  hyijhte 
Robynet.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls'  IV.  197  A  boot  bat 
was  so  hevy  lade  wif>  men  pat  folowede  hym  }>at  it  sanke 
doun.  a.  1430  HOCCLEVE  De  Rfg.  Princ.  983  To  lade  a 
cart  or  fill  a  barwc.  1513  DOUGLAS  .-Eneis  in.  vi.  211  Our 
keryalis  howis  ladis  and  prymys  he  With  huge  charge  of 
siluir.  1535  COVKRDALK  Kzek.  xii.  12  The  chefest  that  is 
amonge  you,  shall  lade  his  shoulders  in  the  darcke,  and  get 
him  awaye.  1611  BIBLE  Gen.  xlii.  26  They  laded  their  asses 
wilh  the  corne.  1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  69  p  5  Our  Shifts 
are  laden  with  the  Harvest  of  every  Climate.  1830  SCOTT 
Dcmonol.  ix,  A  foreign  ship  richly  laded  with  wines.  1853 
KANE £>/"*«('//  A'.r/*.  xxxvi.  (1856)  325  A  sledge.. kept  laden 
to  meet  emergencies.  1864  TENNYSON  En.  Ard.  817  He. . 
help'd  At  lading  and  unlading  the  tall  barks. 

b.  To  load  (a  person)  with  gifts,  etc.,  (a  tree, 
branch^  with  fruit;  to  charge  or  fill  abundantly. 
Now  only  in  pa.  pple.  laden,  loaded,  fraught, 
heavily  charged  with.  \  Also,  to  lade  up. 

1481  CAXTON  Godfrey  iv.  22  Whan  he  myuht  fynde  the 
mci.sagera  of  Chark-mayn.  he  charged  and  laded  them  alle 
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with  richesses  of  thoryent.  1484  —  Chivalry  4  A  tree  we] 
laden  and  charged  of  fruyte.  1629  CAPT.  SMITH  Trar.  fy 
Adv.  9  With  every  man  a  bundle  of  sedge  and  bavins  still 
throwne  before  them,  so  laded  up  the  Lake,  as  [etc.],  1674 
RAY  Collect.  Wonts,  Hush.  130  Corn,  .the  earlier  it  is  sown, 
cxteris  paribns,  the  better  laden  it  is.  1693  DBVDEX  Ovid's 
Met.  xni.  Acts  72  Than  apples  fairer,  when  the  boughs  they 
lade.  1820  SHELLEY  Stnsit.  Plant  in.  112  A  northern  whirl 
wind  ..  Shook  the  boughs  thus  laden.  1847  WILSON  Chr. 
North  (1857)  L  231  Shores  laden  with  all  kinds  of  beauty. 
1849  MuRCHisoN.sy/wr/d  iv.  67  These,  .sandstones  are  laden 
with  a  profusion  of  fossils.  i86sTROLLOPE  Belton  Est.  xxiii. 
279  Her  eyes  were  laden  with  tears.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr. 
47  [The  airj  must  have  become  laden  with  moisture. 

C.  To  burden,  load  oppressively ;  chiefly  in 
immaterial  sense.  Now  only  (somewhat  arch.} 
in  pa.  pple.,  burdened  with  sin,  sorrow,  etc. 
_  1538  STAKKEY  England  \.  ii.  28  Yf  we  be  thys  lade  wyth 
ignorance,  a  1553  UDALL  Royster  D.  m.  ii.  (Arb.)  41  Doth 
not  loue  lade  you?  1553  EDEN  Decades  159  It  is  not  lawful 
for  any  to  lade  his  neighbours  waules  with  rafters.  1602 
Life  T.  Cromwell  n.  iii.  93  Lade  him  with  irons.  1606 
SHAKS.  Ant.  $•  Cl.  v.  ii.  123,  I.. do  confesse  I  haue  Bene 
laden  with  like  frailties.  ni6i8  RALEIGH  Rent.  (1644)  54 
To  lade  no  one  man  with  too  much  preferment.  1655  Cui,- 
I-EPPER  &  COLE  Riveriits  xv.  vi.  420  Miserable  Woman-Kind 
is  commonly  laded  with . .  manifold  Diseases,  a  1656  BP.HAU, 
Breath.  Devout  Soul  168  Saviour,  thy  sinner  is  sufficiently 
laden,  with  the  burden  of  his  iniquities.  1724  RAMSAY  Health 
143  Phimos,  who  by  his  livid  colour  shews  Him  lade  with  vile 
diseases.  1841  LANK  Arab.  Nts.  I.  90  Laden  with  the  sin 
which  they  had  committed. 

2.  To  put  or  place  as  a  burden,  freight,  or  cargo  ; 
now  only,  to  ship  (goods  as  cargo. 

&MBtt£r(Z.)  2775  Him  on  bearm  hlodon  bunan  and  discas 
sylfes  dome,  a  1000  Riddles  iv.  65  (Gr.)  Ic.  .me  [on]  hryt^ 
hladc,  \K£t  ic  habban  sceal.  a  1000  Cxdmorfs  Gen.  2901  (Gr.) 
Ongan  l>a  ad  hladan.  a  1300  A'.  Horn  1409  Ston  he  dude 
lade,  And  lym  therto  he  made.  1472  Wat erjord  Arch  in  io/// 
Rep.  Hist.  JlfSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  309  From  the  porte  that 
the  saide  marchandise  is  lade  unto  theporte  of  the  said  cltie. 
c  1489  CAXTON  bonnes  of  Ay  won  xxviii.  580  Thenne  fet  he 
stones  &  morter  in  grete  plente  . .  and  I  promyse  you  lhat 
reynawd  laded  more  atones  than  xv.  other  dyde.  1542-3 
Act  34  <f-  35  Hen.  V/I/t  c.  9  §  3  No  person,  .shall  enbote 
or  lade  . .  anie  wheate  . .  in  anie  picard.  1665  Lond.  Gaz. 
No.  16/2  A  Legorn  ship  ..  bound  to  Tunis  with  moneys  to 
lade  Corn.  1799  NELSON  in  Nicolas  Disft,  11845)  III.  347 
He  had  his  Vessel  seized  by  the  Genoese,  when  lading  wine 
for  our  Fleet.  1800  COLQUHOUN  Comm.  Thames  viii.  261 
It  is  impossible  to  lade  or  deliver  Cargoes.  1888  BKYCK 
Amer.  Comtniv,  III.  vi.  cxiv,  641  The  surplus  products  . . 
must  be  laden  on  board  the  vessels. 
t>.  absol,  or  intr. 

c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  ix.  704  Quhen  thai  off  hay  was 
ladand  most  bysse.  1611  BIBLE  Neh.  iv.  17  They  that  bare 
burdeus,  with  those  that  laded.  1667  Lond.  GHZ.  No.  202/1 
As  many  light  ships  come  in  the  last  evening  Tyde  to  lade. 
1712  K.  COOKE  I'oy.  S.  Sea  179  At  this  High  land  of  An- 
quipa,  Is  good  anchoring,  where  Vessels  use  to  lade.  1796 
MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  I.  450  A  pier,  .at  which  vessels  ..  lade 
and  unlade. 


f  3.  To  lay  a  burden  of  (guilt)  upon.    Also  absol. 

1535  COVERDALE  Deut,  xxii.  8  Make  a  battlement  aboute 
thy  rofe,  that  thou  lade  not  bloude  vpon  thine  house  yf  eny 
man  fall  therof.  a  1541  WVATT  Poet.  Wks.  11861)  196  Him 
seemeth  that  the  shade  Of  his  offence  again  his  force  assays 
By  violent  despair  on  him  to  lade. 

t  4.  To  load  or  charge  (a  gun) ;  also,  to  load 
(cartridges;  in  a  gun.  Obs. 

1633  T.  STAFFORD  Pac.  Hib.  m.  viii.  (1810)  560  Going  to 
latielier  againf ,  their  Gunner  was  slaine  at  his  Peece.  1635 
Lo.  LINDSKY  in  Sir  W.  Monson  Naval  Tracts  in.  (1704! 
335/1  To  command  the  Gunners  to  laid  Cartrages.  1690 
Mor.  Ess.  Present  Times  \\\.  129  Cannon-like,  will  div 
charge  but  once  till  they  are  new  Laden. 
II.  To  draw  water. 

5.  trans.  To  draw  water) ;  to  take  up  or  remove 
(water  or  other  fluids)  from  a  river,  a  vessel,  etc., 
with  a  ladle,  scoop,  or  by  similar  means ;  to  bale, 
t  occas,  with  cogn.  obj.  (Now  chiefly  techn.  and 
dial.} 

c  950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  John  iv.  7  Cuom  uif  of  o"aer  byris  to 
jadanne  [Kn$hv>.  hladanne]  uaeter.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  John 
ii  9  pa  benas  softlice  wiston  J>e  }?xt  waeter  hlodon.  c  1000 
J$J.FRIC  Horn.  II.  180  .I'Enne  ealdne  munuc  waiter  hladende. 
naoo  OKMIN  14044  GaJ>..and  ladebb  upp  &  bereb^  itt  Till 
^allderrmann  onn  ha:fedd.  //•/'(/.  19313  We  lodenn  alle 
twinne  ladd  Off  hiss  god.nes.sess  welle,  t"i33o  Arth.  <y 
lilerl.  1475  iKfilbing)  |?ai..pe  water  vp  loden  f>o,  Al  way  bi 
to  &  to.  1340  Ayenb.  178  AIsuo  ase  hit  l>ehoue^>  ofte  bet 
ssip  lhade  out  bet  weter  pet  alneway  ge^  in.  c  1440  Pronip. 
Parv.  283/2  Ladyn  or  lay  water,  .vatilo.  c  1450  Merlin  37 
Thei  hadde  a-wey  the  erthe,  and  fonde  the  water,  and  dede 
it  to  laden  oute.  1530  PALSGR.  600/1,  I  laade  water  with  a 
scoup  or  any  other  thyng  out  of  a  dytche  or  pytte.  a  1648 
DIGBY  Closet  Open.  (16771  8  Then  lade  forth  your  Hquor  and 
set  it  a  cooling.  1674  RAY  Collect.  Words,  Smelting  Silver 
114  It  is  laded  out  and  cast  into  long  square  bars.  1725 
BRADLEY  I1' am.  Diet.  s.v.  Brewery,  The  first  Wort.. must 
be  pumped  or  laded  off  into  one  or  more  Coolers.  1784 
TWA  M  LEY  Dairying  47  To  lade  off  the  Whey  clear  from 
Curd.  1839  UKK  Diet.  Arts  585  By  lading  the  glass  out  of 
one  pot  into  another  . .  with  copper  ladles.  184*  J.  AITON 
Domest.  Econ.  332  Out  of  this  underbuck  you  must  lade 
the  ale-wort  into  the  tuivtub. 

b.  absol.  or  intr. 

1612-15  HP.  HALL  Contempt.,  N.  T.  n.  v,  She  did  not 
think  best  to  lade  at  the  shallow  channel,  but  runs  rather 
to  the  well-head.  1613-16  W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  \.  v. 
(1772)  I.  142  Or  with  their  hats  lade  [for  fish]  in  a  brooke. 
1741  Contfl,  Fant.'Piecc  i.  vi.  279  You  must  gradually  lade 
out  of  the  second  Copper. 

f  6.   To  empty  by  '  lading '.  Obs. 

c  1532  Du  WES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  1020  Whan  a  man 
doth  c  jme  to  the  great  sec  for  to  lade  [F.  fafuisfr]  ii. 


LADED. 

1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  I'l,  in.  ii.  139  Like  one  that  . .  chides 
the  Sea  . .  Saying  hee'le  lade  it  "dry.  1618  BP.  HAI.L  Old. 
Relig.  (1686)  73  We  are  not  they  who  think  to  lade  the  sea 
with  an  egg-shell. 

f  7.  trans.  Ofa  ship  :  To  let  in  (water).   Obs. 

1412-20  LYDG.  Chron.Troy  \.  iii.  Theshyp.  .wassostaunuhe 
it  myht  no  water  lade.  1530  rAUOfc  601/1,  I  lade,  I  take 
in  water,  as  a  shyp  or  bote  that  is  nat  staunched.  ..This 
bote  ladeth  in  water  a  pace. 

8.  Comb.  The  verb  stem  used  in  comb,  with 
names  of  vessels  used  in  lading,  as  lade-\  bowl, 
-bucket,  -gallon  (dial.  gnwn,gorn}y  -\-mele  [?MK. 
MELE,  bowl],  -pail. 

1420  Inv.  in  Line.  Chapter  Ace.  Kk.  A.  2.  30  If.  69, 
i  *ladebolle..6<£  1891  H  art  land  Gloss.  >  ''La+tc-buckct,*. 
small  dipping-bucket,  used  in  brewing,  &c.  c  1575  />W- 
four"s  Practicks  (1754!  234  The  air  sail  haue  ..  the  best 
brewing  leid,  the  mask  fat,  with  tub,  barrellis,  and  Maid- 
gallon.  1881  Leicester  Gloss. >  *  Lade-gaum,  . .  any  vessel 
for  lading  out  liquid.  1847  HALLIWKI.I.,  *Lade-gorn,  a  pail 
with  a  long  handle  to  lade  water  out  with.  Derb.  Also 
called  a  lade-pail.  1579  in  W.  H.  Turner  Sfittt.  AVc. 
Oxford  401  Bruers  measures,  as  barrells,  kilderkins,  firkins, 
runletts,  .*lademeales,  gallons.  1558  Lndfa'.v  Churchw. 
Ace.  (Camden)  87  Paid  for  a  vesselle  and  a  *lad  payle  to 
putt  in  lyme.  1886  KLWORTHY  IV.  Somerset  Word-bk.^  /,ate 
fail. .  A  late-pail  ;or  lade-pail^  is  commanly  used  for  dipping 
hot  water  from  a  copper,  or  for  making  cider. 

Lade,  Sc.  and  north,  form  of  LOAD  sb, 

Ladeborde :  see  LAKBOAKD. 

t  La'ded,  // '.  a.   [f.  LADE  v.  +  -ED1.]  =  LADKN. 

1630  DRAYTON  Descr.  Elysium  3  Pomegranates  ..  Their 
laded  branches  bow.  i6j)7  DRYDEN  I'ire.Georg.  n.  75  •  The 
laded  Boughs  their  Fruits  in  Autumn  bear.  1708  Rktkfe 
Island  Col.  Rec.  (1859)  IV.  58  Very  few  of  the  enemy's 
privateers,  .will,  .outsail  one  of  our  laded  vessels. 

La- del.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  lade  LODE  sb.  (- 
-EL  '.]  ?  A  little  path,  by-path. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Tt$t.  Lwe  i.  iii.  'Skeat)  I.  42  By  smale 
palhes,  that  swyne  and  hogges  hadden  made,  as  lanes  with 
ladels  their  maste  to  seche. 

Laden  (1^'d'n),  v.  Also  6  Sc.  ladin,  ladne, 
laiden,  7  laidin.  [f.  LADE  v.  +  -EN  ;  but  perh. 
partly  a  Sc.var.  of  LOADEN  v.]  trans.  =LADK  v. 

1514  Extracts  Aberd.  Reg.  (1844)  I.  8g  The  . .  gudis  that 
happmnis  to  be  input  and  ladnyt  in  the  samyn  schippis. 
1531  Ibid1.  142  The  losing  and  laidnyng  of  schippis. 
1579  MUNDAY  in  Hakluyt  I'oy.  (15891  151  Euery  prisoner 
being  most  grieuously  ladened  with  yrotis  on  their  legges. 
1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  x.  356  To  ladne  him 
with  deceitful  leisin^is,  criminablecrymes,  and  tailes  vntrue. 
1607  WALKINGTON  Of>t.  Glass  147  Trees  . .  ladened  with  . . 
fruits.  1652  GAULE  Magastrom.  303  They . .  used  him  with  all 
curtesie,  and  ladened  him  with  gift-;.  1746  W.  HORSLEY 
Fool  (1748)  II.  No.  63.  94  Let  each  Mule  carry  his  own 
Burthen,  and  not  laden  him  further.  1808-18  JAMIKSON, 
Ladenin  time,  the  time  of  laying  in  winter  provisions.  1885 
MRS.  C.  L.  PIRKIS  Lady  Lovelac^  L  i.  19  He  ladened  him 
self  obediently  with  Edie's  belongings.  1890  GUSHING  Hull 
i'  tk"  Thorn  II.  xiii.  243  The  air  was  ladened  with  the  fra 
grance  of  jasmine. 

Laden  (I^xTn),  ///.  a.  [str.  pa.  pple.  of  LADE 
v.]  Burdened,  loaded,  weighed  down  (///.  and 
Jig.\  Often  in  comb,  with  sbs.,  as  S0rrow-ladcn\ 
also  HEAVY-LADEN. 

1595  MAVNARDE  Drake's  I'oy.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  3  A  man  enter 
ing  into  matters  with  so  laden  a  foote,  that  the  other's  meat 
would  be  eaten  before  his  spit  could  come  to  the  fire.  1693 
DRYDEN  Ovid^s  Met.  xiii.  Acts  118  The  laden  boughs  for 
you  alone  shall  bear.  111790  T.  WARTON  EC  log.  iii.  94 
Where  ..  clust'ring  nuts  their  laden  branches  bend.  1850 
ROBERTSON  Sertn.  Ser.  in.  v.  70  The  better  . .  impulses  of  a 
laden  spirit.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  IVord-bk.,  Laden,  the 
state  of  a  ship  when  charged  with  materials  equal  to  her 
capacity.  1868  LYNCH  Rivulet  CLXII.  ii,  Now  mount  the 
laden  clouds,  Now  flames  the  darkening  sky.  1897  Daily 
Nevvs  13  Sept.  7/1  The  laden  trains  start  hence. 

Laden,  obs.  form  of  LATPEN,  brass. 

Lader  (l^'dai).  t  Obs.  [f.  LADE  v.  +  -EK'.] 
One  who  lades ;  esp.  one  who  freights  a  ship. 

154* -3  Act  34  «5-  35  ffe*,  y/Fl,  c.  9  §  3  The  said  owner  or 
lader  of  the  said  picard  bote  or  other  vessel.  1552  Act  5  $• 
6  Edu>.  /-'/,  c.  14  §  7  The  Buying  of  any  Corn.,  by  any  such 
Badger,  leader,  Kidder  or  Carrier.  1626  Itnpeachw.  Dk. 
Buckkni.  (Camden)  42  The  name  of  the  lader  of  the  fore- 
said  hides.  1697  I'ieiv  Penal  Laws  9  A  Lader  of  Corn  or 
drain.  1755  MAUENS  Insurances  L  494  The  Goods,  .appear 
to  have  been  ..  restored  ..  to  the  Masters  of  the  Ships  in 
which  they  were  laden  ;  and,  by  the  Customs  of  the  Sea.  the 
Master  is  in  the  Place  of  the  Lader,  and  answerable  to  him. 

Lade  sterne,  obs.  form  of  LODESTAR. 

La-di-da  Jadida-).  slang.  [Onomatop<beic,*in 
ridicule  of  l  swell  *  modes  of  utterance.  Cf. 
HAW-HAW.]  A  derisive  term  for  one  who  affects 
gentility  ;  a  *  swell '.  Also  attrib.  or  adj.  =  LARDY- 

DARDY. 

£1883  in  Atkin  House  Scraps  (1887^  166  The  young  'un 
goes  to  music-halls  And  does  the  la-di-da.  1893  GUNTER 
Baron  Monies  MI.  viii.  77  That  French  brother  of  his,  Frank, 
the  Parisian  la-de-da.  1895  ll'estm.  Gaz.  31  Jan.  3/2,  I  may 
tell  you  we  are  all  homely  girls.  We  don't  want  any  la-di-da 
members. 

tLa'died,  a.  Obs.  rare~l.  [f.  LADY  sb.  + 
-ED.]  Lady-like;  soft,  gentle. 

1628  FELTHAM  Resolves  n.  [i.]  viii.  20  Sores  are  not  to  bee 
anguish't  with  a  rusticke  pressure  ;  but  gently  stroaked  with 
a  Ladyed  hand. 

Ladify :  see  LADTPY. 

Ladin,  obs.  Sc.  f.  LADEN  v. ;  obs.  Sc.  pa.  pple. 
of  LADE  v. 
Lading  (V-din.%  vbl.  sb.    [f.  LADE  v.  -f  -ING  *.] 


I  1.  The  action  of  the  verb  LADE;  the  loading  of 
a  ship  with  its  cargo  ;  the  bailing  or  ladling  out  oi 
water,  etc.  Bill  of  lading  (see  BILL  sb^  10). 

1500  (.riilway  Arch,  in  zoM  l\ep.  Hist.  M.SS.  Connn.  App. 
v.  391  In  lading  and  discharding  of  his  goodes.  .into  foray  n 
realmis.  1661  FELTHAM  Resolves^  Lusoria  xxxv.  (16771  32 
Must  we  haue  fire  still  glowing  under  us.  Only  that  we 
with  constant  Lading  may  Keep  our  selues  cool?  1743 
Loud,  fy  Country  Hretv.  ii.  (ed.  2)  121  Where  the  Water  is 
put  over  by  the  Hand-bowl,  or  what  is  called  Lading  over. 
1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  589  The  transfer  of  the  glass  into  the 
cuvettes,  is  called  lading. 

2.  concr.  That  with  which  a  ship  is  laded  ;  freight, 
cargo.  fAlso  transf.  (see  quots.  1611,  1621). 

1526  TINIJALE  Acts  xxvii.  10  Syrs,  I  perceave  that  thys 
vyage  wilbe  with  hurte  and  domage,  not  ofT  the  ladynge 
and  shippe  only:  but  also  off  cure  lyues.  1611  COTGK., 
P  rend  re  son  sel,  to  swill,  quaffe,  caroose  ;  to  take  in  his 
lading,  or  his  liquor,  to  the  full.  1621  MOI.LK  Canu-rar. 
LIT.  Libr,  v.  xiii.  369  Drunkards  . .  when  they  haue  their 
lading  of  wine.  1669  NARHOKOUGH  Jrti/,  in  Ace.  Se?'.  Late 
I'oy.  i.  (169^)  7  With  much  ado  I  got  off  a  boats  lading  of 
Water.  1670  Ibid.  1,1711)  91,  I  was  bound  for  China,  and. . 
had  rich  Lading  for  that  Country.  1709  Loud.  Gaz.  No. 
4598  4  Two  Ships  lading  of..  Russia  Rhine  Hemp.  1834 
H.  MII.LKH  Scenes  3-  Leg.  xxi.  11857)  3°i  -'^  small  sloop  . . 
entered  the  frith,  to  take  in  a  lading  of  meal.  1836  W. 
IRVING  Astoria  II.  169  The  crews  were  saved,  but  much  of 
the  lading  was  lost  or  damaged.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly 
Par.  III.  iv.  184  A  lading  of  great  rarities. 

fig*  '850  TKNNYSON  In  Mem.  xxv.  When  mighty  Love 
would  cleave  in  twain  The  lading  ofa  single  pain. 

•f*  3.   A  place  where  cargoes  are  laded.   Obs. 

1594  NORDEN  Sfec.  Brit.)  Essex  i  Camden  i  10  It  is  in- 
uironed  with  creekes,  which  leade  to  certayne  ladinges,  as 
to  Landymer  lading,  .wher  they  take  in  wood. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  lading-can  (dial.  ,  f  gin, 
hole,  utensil,  well. 

1886  Cheshire  Gloss.  >  *  Lading  can,  a  small  tin  can,  con 
taining  two  or  three  quarts,  used  for  taking  hot  water  out 
ofa  boiler.  [Common  in  the  north  midlands  and  Yorkshire.) 
1497  Art?'.  Ace.  Hen.  I'll  (1896)  103  "Lading  gymie..j. 
Ibid.  104  Lading  gynnes  ..  iij.  '839  URK  Diet.  Arts 
589  Cilass-innking,  In  this  operation  [' lading '1  ladles  of 
wrought  iron  are  employed,  which  are  plunged  into  the  pots 
through  the  upper  openings  or  ^lading  holes.  1872  HARD- 
WICK  Trad.  Lane.  18.9  The  only  *ladin^  or  baling  utensil 
employed  by  the  miserable  sinner  should  be  a  limpet  shell. 
1765  JOHNSON  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thrale  14  Aug.,  The  lading- 
well  in  this  ill-fated  (leorge  Lane  lies  shamefully  neglected. 

Ladiship,  variant  of  LADYSHIP. 

Ladisman,  variant  of  LOCKSMAN. 

La'dkin.     [f.  LAD  sb,  +  -KIN.]     A  young  lad. 

1642  H.  MORK  Song  of  Soul  i.  in.  xxxi,  Tbarrhon  that 
young  ladkin  hight. 

Ladle  ^U^d'l  ,  sb.  Forms :  1-2  hleedel,  3 
ladele,4-5ladel,  5  laddil,  ladill,  ladyl,  ladyll  e, 
5-7  ladellfe,  6  ladil,  7  ladul,  5-  ladle.  [OE. 
nleedelj  f.  hladan  LADE  v. :  see  -EL.] 

1.  A  large  spoon  with  a  long  handle  and  cup- 
shaped  bowl,  used  chiefly  for  lading  liquids. 

a  1000  OE.  Gloss,  in  Haupt's  Zeitsckrifl  IX.  418  Antlia, 
mid  hlaidele.  a  noo  Gerefa  in  Anglia  (i886j  IX.  264  Cytel, 
hla*del,  pannan.  c  izgo  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  187/94  Settle 
salt  heo  nome  And  Mid  ladeles  on  is  woiulene  it  casten. 
I37V*  IjANGL.  I1'  PI-  li-  xix.  274  A  ladel  bugge  with  a  longe 
stele,  That  cast  for  to  kepe  a  crokke  to  saue  the  fatte 
abouen.  c  1386  CHAUCKH  Knt^s  T.  1162  The  cook  yscalded, 
for  al  his  longe  ladel.  c  1440  Prontp.  /'arv.  28%'?  Lady  He, 
pot  spone,  caucus.  1468-9  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  I. 
92,  2  laddils  et  i  scomer  de  cupro  pro  cof]uina,  23d.  1590 
Si'KNSER  f.  Q.  n.  vii.  36  Some  stird  the  molten  owre  with 
ladles  great.  i6oa  PLAT  Delightes  for  Ladies  Recipe  liv, 
You  must  haue  a  fine  brasou  ladle  to  let  run  the  sugar 
vppon  the  seedes.  1680  BOYLE  Exper.  Prodnc.  Chytn.  Princ. 
i.  iv.  48  The  materials  of  Glass,  .having  been .  .kept  long  in 
fusion,  the  mixture  casts  up  the  superfluous  salt,  which  the 
work-men  take  off  with  Ladles,  c  1718  PRIOR  Ladle  135  A  ladle 
for  our  silver  dish  Is  what  I  want.  1744  BERKKLEYZ,^/.  Tar 
Water  §  2  Wks.  1871  III.  462  Stir  . .  with  a  wooden  ladle, 
or  flat  stick.  1773  Lond.  Chron.  7  Sept.  248/3  Punch  ladles. 
1844  A  fern.  Babylonian  P'ccss  II.  54  Jaffa  contains  some 
fine  marble  fountains,  to  which  ladles  are  attached  by  chains, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  stranger  who  is  athirst.  1867 
SMYTH  Sailors  Word-bk.,  Paying-ladle^  an  iron  ladle  with 
a  long  channelled  spout  opposite  to  the  handle;  it  is  used 
to  pour  melted  pitch  into  the  seams.  1895  Daily  News 
12  Sept.  3/5  An  egg-and-ladle  race. 

2.  In  various  technical  applications. 

a.  Gunnery.  *  An  instrument  for  charging  with 
loose  powder ;    formed  of  a  cylindrical  sheet  erf 
copper-tube  fitted  to  the  end  of  a  long  staff'  (Smyth 
Sailors  Word-bk.   1867).     Also  a   similar  instru 
ment  for  removing  the  shot  from  a  cannon. 

1497  Nav.  Ace.  Hen.  I  'II  (1896)  85  Charging  ladells  - .  ii, 
Rammers.. ij.  1622  R.  HAWKINS  / ''oy.  S. 5V«  11847.)  I^5  We 
..could  not  avoydthe  danger,  to  charge  and  discharge  with 
the  ladell,  especially  in  so  hotte  a  fight.  1627  CAPT.  SMITH 
Seaman's  Gram.  viii.  34  The  Master  Gunner  hath  the 
charge  of  the  ordnance,  and  shot,  powder,  match,  ladles  [etc.]. 
1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780)  1 4  b,  Cannon  are 
charged,  .with  an  instrument,  .termed  a  ladle.  1851  DOUGLAS 
Nav.  Gunnery  (ed.  3)  518  To  practise  with  the  Eprouvette, 
charge  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  loose  powder,  by  means 
of  a  ladle. 

b.  Founding.   A   pan   with  a  handle,   to  hold 
molten  metal  for  pouring.     Also  in  Glass-making, 
a  similar  instrument  used  to  convey  molten  glass 
from  the  pot  to  the  cuvette. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  206/2  A  Ladylle  for  yettynge,/K.wrf'K/«. 
1495  Nav.  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  105  Ladylles  of  iron  to 
melt  lede.  18x3  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Ritild.  404  Ladles  are 
of  three  or  four  different  sizes,  and  are  used  for  melting  the 


LADRONE. 

solder.  1839  [see  LADING  vbl.  sb.  A,\-  1881  RAYMOND  Mining 
Gloss.,  Ladle,  a  vessel  into  which  molten  metal  i.s  conveyed 
from  the  furnace  or  crucible,  and  from  which  it  is  poured 
into  the  moulds. 

f  3.  Applied  to  the  cup  of  an  acorn.   Obs. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabt-lhoner s  Bk.  Physicke  172/1  Take  of 
the  best  Aquavitae  a  quarte..and  Akorne  dishes  or  Ladles. 

4.   One  of  the  float-boards  ofa  water-wheel. 

1611  COTGK.,  AitbeS)  the  short  boordes  which  are  set  into 
thr  outside  of  a  water-mills  wheele  ;  we  call  them,  ladles,  or 
aue-boords.  1673-4  Giu;\v  A  nat.  Plants  in.  vii.  §  6  (1682) 
138  The  ladles  and  soles  ofa  Mill-wheel  are  always  made 
of  Kim.  1731  BEICHTOH  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVII.  ir  The 
Ladles  or  Paddles  14  Foot  long.  1875  in  KNIGHT /?«:/.  Mec/t. 

f5.  Sc.  '  A  burghal  duty  charged  on  grain,  meal, 
and  flour,  brought  to  market  for  sale  ;  also,  the 
proceeds  or  income  obtained  from  that  duty  \ 
Also,  'The  dish  or  vessel  used  as  the  measure  in 
exacting  this  duty'  (Jam.  .S/////.).  Obs. 

1574  Burgh  Rec.  Glasgow*  (1876)  I.  14  The  casual iteis  of 
the  mercat  callit  the  Ladill  is  sett  to  Robert  Millare,  mele- 
man,  quhill  Whitsone  tysday  nixtocum. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  w$  ladle-staff,  -washer  \  ladle- 
shaped  adj.;  ladle-board ^ LADLE  4;  ladle-dues 
Sf.  (see  sense  5;  ;  ladle-furnace,  a  gas  furnace 
in  which  llic  metal  to  be  melted  is  contained  in 
a  ladle;  ladle-man,  t  (a)  (see  quot.  1750;;  (l> 
a  workman  who  uses  a  ladle  (sense  2  b) ;  ladle- 
shell  (local  U.  S.\  a  name  for  certain  large  shells 

/''tt/ift<r,  Sycotypns,  etc.),  which  are  or  may  be  used 
as  ladles  in  baling  out  boats,  etc.  (Cent.  Dit't.  ; 
ladle-wood  />W.,  the  wood  of  a  S.  African  tree 
(Cassine  Cotpoon  ,  used  for  carving  (7'rcas.  Bot. 
i866\ 

1744  l>KSAr,u.iKRS  Exper.  Philos.  II.  92  Therefore  the 
^Ladle-Board  is  stiuck  by  twice  the  Matter.  1793  SMFATON 
Edystoue  /..  §  197  To  knock  off  the  Floats  or  Ladle-boards 
from  the  wheel>.  1853  GI.YNN  /Vrcfr  //  'ater  App.  148  The 
floats  or  ladle-boards.  1832  53  II  'hlstle-Binkie  (Sent.  Sonyv 
Ser.  n.  i-jo  note,  Farmer  (if  'ladle-dues.  1880  Cooky's  Cycl. 
Pract.  Rt-cfipts  (ed.  6)  I.  772  "Ladle  furnace.  This  take^ 
ladles  up  to  6J  inches  diameter,  and  will  mt-lt  6  to  8  Ibs.  of 
zinc  in  abuut  1 5  minutes.  1750  W.  KI.I.IS  Mod.  Husband  in. 
III.  i.  184  An  Insect  seldom,  or  never,  misses  attacking 
our  green  Cherries  with  so  much  Diligence  and  Fury,  as 
to  spoil  great  Numbers  of  them,  by  eating  into  their  very 
Stone;  and,  because  of  this  hollow  Operation,  we  call 
them  *  Ladle  men,  ur  the  Green  Fly,  or  Hug.  1884  .V/. 
James's  Gaz.  13  June  n/i  Thomas  Green,  a  ladleman  .. 
was  fearfully  scalded  all  over  the  body.  1883  Census  In 
structions  03  Bessemer  Steel  Manufacture  ..  Ladle  Man. 
1877  K,\\Mf)SL>  Sta/ist.  Mint's  <S-  Mining  384  [The  clay]  is 
beaten  in  uitli  a  "ladle-shaped  instrument  ana-  lied  to  a  lout; 
handle.  1669  STURMY  .Mariner  s  Mfiff.  v.  68  Put  the  Ladle 
home  to  the  Chamber  stedily  holding  your  Thumb  upon  the 
upper  part  of  the  *  Ladle-staff.  1470-85  MALOKV  Arthur  vn. 
v,  219  What  arte  thou  but  a  luske  and  a  torner  of  broches 
and  a  "ladyl  wessher. 

Ladle  (JJi-d'l),  v.  [f.  LADLED.]  trans,  a.  To 
fit  up  a  water-mill;  with  ladle-boards,  b.  To  lift 
out  with  a  lafile.  Also  with  out. 

1525  in  W.  H.  Turner  S?U\t.  Rec.  Oxford  55  Ladillyng 
of  myll,  inakyng  of  the  flodde  yates.  ciS3x  I11'  WES /«/><*/. 
J-'r.  in  Palsgr.  945  To  ladle,  t'spniscr.  1838  LVITON  What 
Will  He  do  i.  iv,  Vance  ladled  out  the  toddy. 

transf.  1873  G.  C.  DAVIKS  Mount,  ft  Mere  xiii.  10? 
Insinuate  your  fingers  softly  under  him  and  ladle  him  out. 

Ladleful  (U-'-d'lful;.  [f.  LADLE  sb.  +  -FUL  2.] 
As  much  as  fills  a  labile. 

c  1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  8  pan  caste  a  ladel-ful,  or  more 
or  lasse,  of  boter  ber-to.  1589  R.  HARVEY  PI.  Per-:.  A  ij  b, 
The  first  ladlefull  had  a  smacke  as  soft  as  pap.  1700 
TYRKELL  Hist.  Eng,  II.  900  The.. Cook.. cast  a  Ladle-full 
of  Boiling  Water  in  his  Face.  1727  SWIFT  Wonder  of  all 
W.  Wks.  1755  II.  n.  56  He  takes  a  pot  of  scalding  oyl  and 
throws  it  by  great  ladlesfull  directly  at  the  ladies.  1871 
C.  GIBBON  Lack  of  Gold  vi,  He  raised  the  ladleful  of  the 
liquid  and  allowed  its  contents  to  drip  into  the  glass. 

Ladler  (l^-dfoi).     [f.  LADLE  v.  +  -ER!.] 

1.  One  who  ladles. 

1875  WHYTE  MELVILLE  Katcrfelto  i.  (1876)  4  'A  fine!' 
objected  the  punch-ladler,  judicially.  1885  Census  Instruc 
tions  89  Rolled  Plate  Glass  Making:  Ladler. 

2.  Sc.  'The  customer  of  the  ladle  in  the  grain 
market'  (Jam.  Sttppl.). 

1643  Burg/i  Rec.  Glasgow  (1881)  II.  57  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bred  that  the  ladlearis  hes  receavit  seavine  ladils.  1644  Ibid. 
71  The  ladillars  hes  gottin  seavin  ladils. 

La  dlike,  a.  [f.  LAD  !  +  -LIKE.]  Resembling 
a  lad  ;  in  quots.  ~\ churlish,  unknightly  (cf.  LAD *  \\. 

1450-70  Golagros  ft  Gaw.  95  Yhit  ar  thi  latis  vnlufsum  and 
ladlike.  Ibid.  160  He  was  ladlike  of  laitis. 

Ladne,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  LADEN  v. 

Ladner,  var.  LARDINKR  Obs. 

Ladrone.  Also  8  Sc.  ladren?  laydron,  la- 
therin,  7,  9  ladron,  9  lath(e  ron.  [a.  early  OF. 
ladron  (see  LAROUN)  :— L.  latron-em  robber.  In 
mod.  use  ad.  Sp.  ladron  :— L.  lairon-em,] 

1.  Sc.  (Stressed  la'dron.']  Used  as  a  vague  term  of 
reproach :  Rogue,  blackguard. 

a  1557  LYNDESAY  in  Pinkertons  Sc.  Poems  (17921  II.  8 
Quhair  hesthowbene,  fals  ladrone  lown?  1706  j.  Watson* s 
Collect.  Poems  \.  n  But  when  Indemnity  came  down.  The 
Laydron  caught  me  by  theThrapIe,  1718  RAMSAY  Christ's 
Kirk  Gr.  in.  xv,  Whisht,  ladren.  1789  D.  DAVIDSON  Sea 
sons  90  Maggy  wha  fu'  well  did  ken,  The  lurking  Latherin's 
meaning.  1887  SERVICE  Dr,  Dugnid,  Thou  impiddent 
latheron  ! 

attrib.  1811  GALT^MW.  Parish  xxiv.  159  She.  .would  not 
let  mo  .  mess  or  mell  with  the  lathron  lasses  of  the  clachan. 
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2.  (ladrtfu'n.)  Used  occas.  in  books  on  Spain  or 
Spanish  America  for :  A  highwayman.  Also  attrib. 
(see  quot.  1867). 

[1626  SHIRLEY  Brothers  v.  iii.  (1652)  62  red.  I  am  become 
the  talk  Of  every  Pica.ro  and  Ladron.\  1831  W.  IKVIM; 
Atkanibra  I.  17  With  the  protection  of  our  redoubtable 
Stjuire,  Sancho,  we  were  not  afraid  of  all  the  lad  rones  of 
Andalusia.  1851  MAYNK  REID  Scalp  Hunt.  \x.  74  There 
are  other  ladrones  besides  the  Indians.  1867  SMVTH  Saifors 
Word-bit.,  Laiirofie  ship,  literally  a  pirate,  but  it  is  the 
usual  epithtt  applied  by  the  Chinese  to  a  man-of-war.  1883 
LD.  SALTOUS  Scraps  I.  ii.  189  They  would  have  been  bold 
ladrones  that  molested  any  travellers  conducted  by  him. 

t  La'dry.  Sc.  Ol>s.  [a.  F.  Jadrerie^  lit.  leprosy, 
f.  ladre  (see  LAZAR).]  Impure  discourse, 

14  ..  How  Cood  Wife  taught  Dan.  86  in  Harbours 
firucf,  Thoill  thaim  nocht  rage  with  rybaldry,  Na  mengill 
thame  with  neuir  vith  ladry.  a  1491  Priests  ofPeblis  i/Thay 
lufit  nocht  with  ladry,  nor  with  lown,  Nor  with  trumpours  to 
travel  throw  the  town,  a  1500  Ratis  Rtivin*  in.  184  Luf 
noc-lil  raginge  na  rebaldry,  Na  our  loud  lauchtyr  na  ladry, 
For  maner  makis  man  of  valour. 

La'd's  love.    dial.     [Cf.  BOY'S  LOVE.]     The 

Southern- wood  {Artemisia  Abrotanunt). 

a  1825  FoHBV/'tff.  E.Anglia.  Ltid's-lwe,  the  herb  southern 
wood.  1827  CLARE  Sheph.  Cat.  58  Sprigs  of  lad's-love.  1851 
MAVHEW  Land.  Labour  I.  137  Southernwood  (called  '  lad's 
love' or  '  old  man  '  by  some  i.  1884  J.  HATTON  in  Harper's 
Mag.  July  234/2  Roses,  and  '  lad's-love  ',  or  '  old-man  '. 

Lady  (!<?'  di),  sb.  Forms  :  i  hlsbfdi'53,  hlaefdi, 
hleef-,  h!6fdis3,  Aorthitmb.  hl&fdia,  Mercian 
hlafdie,  2-4  lefdi,  3  leefdi,  leevedi,  laf(e)di  e, 
lafvedi,  leafdi,  leivedi,  leofdi,  levede,  Ortn. 
laffdij,  3  4  lavedi,  levedi,  -y,  4  laidi,  -y,  laveda, 
laydy,  ledy,  lefdye,  Isvdi,  -y,  levedie,  levidi, 
Ihevedi,  -y,  lived!,  4-5  lavedy,  lefdy,  lade,  4-7 
ladi(e,  -ye.  (pi.  ladise'.  6,  9  Sc»  leddy,  9  arch. 
ladye,  4-  lady.  [OK.  hlfydige  wk.  fem. ;  f.  hlaf 
bread,  I  .OAF  +  root  tng-  to  knead  :  see  DOUGH. 

Like  the  corresponding  masc.  designation  hid  ford,  LORD, 
the  word  is  not  found  outside  Eng.  (the  led.  lafoi  is  adapted 
from  ME.'.  The  etym.  above  stated  is  not  very  plausible 
with  regard  to  sense;  but  the  attempts  to  explain  kl&fdf^e 
as  a  deriv.  of  hldford  are  unsatisfactory:  the  fem.  suffix 
in  OE.  is  -icge,  not  -£r,  and  the  umlaut  in  the  first  syllable 
is  difficult  to  explain  on  this  supposition. 

The  OE.  &,  being  regularly  shortened  in  ME.  before  two 
consonants,  yielded  regularly  <i  and  ^according  to  dialect. 
The  ME.  lefdi,  levdi,  is  represented  by  Sc.  teddy.  The 
other  form  lafdl  ( ~  *lat>di~\  became  tared  i  ( 3  syllables*,  and 
by  regular  development  lavedi  \  afterwards  the  e  l>ecame 
silent  and  the  v  was  dropped ;  hence  the  mod.  Eng.  form. 

The  genitive  sing.  (<>E.  hlxfdt£ati}   became  by  regular 

;honetic  change  in  ME.  coincident  in  form  with  the  nom. ; 
ence  certain   syntactical  combs,   have  the  appearance  of 
proper  compound*,  as  lady-bird,  LaJy-day,  Ltidy-t.haf>el.} 

I.   As  a  designation  for  a  woman. 

fl.  A  mistress  in  relation  to  servants  or  slaves; 
the  female  head  of  a  household.  Obs. 

The  i8th  c.  instances  in  brackets  seem  to  represent  a  re 
development  of  this  sense  from  sense  6  a. 

t  8»5  ^V-?A  Psalter  cxxii[i].  2  Swe  swe  e^an  menenes  hon- 
dum  hlafdian  hire,  a  1000  Laws  of  Penitents  ii.  §  4  in 
Thorpe  Anc.  Laws  II.  184  ^if  hwylc  wif  . .  hire  wifman 
swingS  &  heo  burh  ba  swingle  wyrS  dead  . .  faeste  seo  hla:f. 
di^e  .vii.  ^ear.  anoo  Ags.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  310  '26 
M.iterfainitias,  hiredes  moder  o35e  hlsefdi^e.  a  m$Aner. 
R.  4  Ant  beos  riwle  nis  bute  vorto  serui  |>e  o5er.  [>e  o<5er  is 
ase  lefdi :  [>eos  !•»  ase  buften.  c  1150  Gen.  fy  Ex.  967  For5 
.si*Vn  }he  bi  abram  slep.  Of  hire  leuedi  nam  ;he  no  kep. 
1382  WvcLIF  Ps.  c.vxii[]].  2  As  the  e^en  of  the  hondmaide, 
in  the  hondis  of  hir  ladi.  —  Pro-v.  xxx.  23  Bi  an  hand 
worn  man,  whan  she  were  eir  of  hir  ladi.  [1718  Freethinker 
No.  17.  116  Her  Maid  . .  lisps  out  to  me  that  her  Lady  is 
gone  to  Bed.  a  1745  SWIFT  Dirtct.  Servants  iii.  11745)  50 
When  you  are  sent  on  a  Message,  deliver  it  in  your  own 
Words,  .not  in  the  Words  of  your  Master  or  Lady.] 

2.  A  woman  who  rules  over  subjects,  or  to  whom 
obedience  or  feudal  homage  is  due  ;  the  feminine 
designation  corresponding  to  lord.  Now  poet,  or 
rhetorical*  exc.  in  lady  of  the  manor,  f  In  OE.  used 
j/*r.  ^instead  of  cwtn,  QUEEN)  as  the  title  of  the  con 
sort  of  the  king  of  Wessex  (afterwards  of  England). 

a  1000  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  918  Her  /Ef5elflBed_  forftfcrde 
Myrcena  hlajfdi^e.  1038-44  Charter  of  sKlfwine  in  Kemble 
Cad.  Dipt.  IV.  76  Eadweard  cinge  and  /Elfayfu  st-o  hlef- 
di^e,  and  Eadsi^e  arcebisceop.  .1205  LAY.  6310  Bruttes 
nemnede  ha  la^en  sefter  bar  lafuedi.  1381  WYCI.IF  Isa, 
xlvii.  7  Thou  agreggedi-4  the  5>ic  gretli,  and  seidest,  In  to 
eucrmor  I  shal  ben  a  ladi.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  Rolls) 
IV.  129  pe  laste  lady  of  Cartage  hadde  rijt  stiche  a  manere 
ende  as  Dydo  be  firste  lady  hadde.  c  1450  Merlin  362 
'  And  also ',  quod  she,  '  I  am  lady  of  the  reame  cleped  the 
londe  susteyne  '.  1481  CAXTOS  Myrr.  n.  ii.  65  Asia  the 
grete.  .takelh  the  name  of  a  quene  that  somtyme  was  lady  of 
this  regyon  and  was  callid  Asia.  156*  WINJET  Cert.  Trac 
tates  i.  Wks.  1888  I.  10  We  suspect  nocht  zoiue  gentle 
humanitie,  ..  to  be  offendit  with  vs  zour  pure  anis,  but  our 
Souerane  Ladyis  fre  liegis.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  Introd. 
4  Great  Ladic  of  the  greatest  Isle,  c  1630  RISDON  Sun\ 
Devon  §  43  (1810)  50  Beatrix  de  Vallibus  was  lady  of  this 
land.  1633  MILTON  Arcades  105  Bring  your  Flocks,  and 
live  with  us.  Here  ye  shall  have  greater  grace,  To  serve  the 
Lady  of  this  place.  17x1  Act  9  Anne  in  Land.  Gaz. 
No.  4870/1  Any  Lord  or  I-ady  of  a  Manor  might  appoint 
several  Game-keepers.  1831  TF.NNVSON  Dream  Fair  Worn. 
97  No  marvel,  sovereign  lady  :  in  fair  field  Myself  for  such 
a  face  had  boldly  died. 

fb.  transf.  andyf^v   Obs. 

11215  After.  /T.  176  pet  fleschs  wolde  awiligen  &  bicomen 
to  ful  itowen  touward  hire  lefdi,  }if  hit  nere  ibeaten.  1381 
WYCLIF  Isa.  xlvii.  5  Thou  shall  no  more  be  clepid  the 


lad!  of  reumes  [1611  the  Ladie  of  kingdomes].  1565  COOPER 
Thesaurus  s.  v.  AusJ>ext  Mttsa  auspice,  .the  ladie  oflearn- 
yng  beyng  our  guide.  1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  xvj.  265 
This  Spirit  of  ours  . .  was  free  of  it  selfe,  and  Ladie  of  the 
bodie,  and  therefore  could  not  receyue  her  first  corruption 
from  the  bodie.  1591  SPARRY  tr.  Caftan's  Ceomande  B  2  b, 
By  the  influence  of  the  Sunne  she  [the  Eagle]  hath  a  mar- 
ueilous  property,  which  is,  to  be  I,ady  of  all  other  birdes. 
Xi6oi  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  %  Commiv.  (16031  107  Rome,  once 
the  Lady  of  the  world,  a  1610  HEALEY  Epicte'us  (1636) 
79  Beware  that  thou  hurt  not  thy  minde,  the  Lady  of  thy 
workes  and  thine  actions  governense. 

c.  A  woman  who  is  the  object  of  chivalrous 
devotion  ;  a  mistress,  *  lady-love'. 

ci374  CHAUCER  Troy  lit*  \.  811  Many  a  man  hath  love  ful 
dere  y- bought,  Twenty  winter  that  his  lady  wiste,  That 
never  yet  his  lady  mouth  he  kiste.  1509  HAWKS  /'ast.  Picas. 
xvin.  i.Percy  Soc.)  83  You  are  my  lady,  you  are  my  masteres, 
Whome  I  shalt  serve  with  all  my  gentylnes.  a  1547  SURREY 
in  ToSicTs  Misc.  < Arb.)  20  A  praise  of  his  loue  :  wherein  he 
reproueth  them  that  compare  their  Ladles  with  his.  1588 
SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  436.  1633  T.  JA.WKS  I'oy.  71  This 
euening  being  May  euen  ;  we.  .chose  Ladies,  and  did  cere 
moniously  weare  their  names  in  our  Caps.  1867  TENNYSON 
Window  120  Never  a  line  from  my  lady  yet !  Is  it  ay  or 
no?  a  1881  ROSSETTI  House  of  Life  viii,  My  lady  only  loves 
the  heart  of  Love. 

3.  spec.  The  Virgin  Mary.       Usually  Our  2  ady 
=  L.  Domina  Xostra.  and  equivalents  in  all  mod. 
European  langs.)    f  Our  Lady*  s  bands',  pregnancy. 

a  900  CYNKWUI.F  Crist  284  Cristes  J>e^n:is  cwej»a5  ond 
singa5  ba;t  |>u  s:e  hlaefdi ^e  hal^um  meahtum  wuldor- 
weorudes.  ^1175  Latnb.  llont.  17  He  wes  iboren  of  lire 
lefdi  Zeinte  Marie,  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Ifiuit.  161  Maidene 
inaide  and  heuene  quen  and  englene  lafdi.  (UOOOltMIM 
2127  Ure  deore  lartdi?  wass  purrh  Drihhten  nemmnedd 
Mar^e.  £"13*5  Meir.  Hont.  160  like  day  deuotely  Herd 
scho  niesse  of  our  Lefdye.  c  1410  LOVE  Bcnarenf.  Mirr. 
ii.  28  (Gibbs  MS.)  pan  come  bei  forbermore  to  be  house  of 
oure  lady  cosyn  Elizabeth.  1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Chron. 
(1568)  II.  761  By  Gods  blessed  Ladie  (that  was  euer  his 
othe>.  1553  BECON  Reliques  of  Koine  (15631  233*  Ye  shall 
also  praye  . .  for  the  women  that  bene  in  our  Ladyes  bandes 
and  with  childe.  a  1555  Articles  imputed  to  Latlintr  in 
Foxe  .-/.  <y  J/.  (1563)  1309  '2  No  doubt  our  lady  was,  through 
the  goodnes  of  God,  a  good  &  a  gratious  creature.  1592 
SHAKS.  Rom.  fy  fill,  n.  v.  63  O  Gods  Lady  deare,  Are  yo\v 
so  hot?  marrie  come  vp  I  trow,  1797  MKS.  RAUCI.IKFE 
Italian  xi,  On  the  morning  of  our  high  festival,  our  Lady's 
day,  it  is  usual  for  such  as  devote  themselves  to  heaven  to 
receive  the  veil.  1832  TENNYSON  Mariana  iii,  Low  on  her 
knees  herself  she  cast,  Before  Our  Lady  murmur'd  she. 

f  b.  Our,  the  lady  in  March,  or  lent',  the 
Annunciation,  Mar.  25.  Cur  Lady  in  Harvest'. 
the  Assumption,  Aug.  15.  Our  J  ady  in  December  : 
the  Conception,  Dec.  8.  (See  LADY-DAY.) 

c\*yj  R.  Gi.ouc.  (Rolls)  9080  Vr  leuedy  \-<>.rr.  leuedi  d^i, 
lefdi  day]  in  decembre.  c  1483  CAXTON  Dialogues  (K.K.T.S.J 
28/21  Our  ladye  in  niarche.  I  hid,  28/23  Our  lady  in  herue^t. 
1608  Ace.  Bk.  11'.  II' ray  in  AntigrfaryXXXll.  213  A  great 
fro-t  from  Martinmas  till  almost  y*  Lady  in  lent. 

f  c.  An  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary.   Obs. 

1563  Homilies  n.  Aest.  Idolatry  \\\.  (1859)  225  Cliristo- 
phers,  Ladies,  and  Mary  Magdalenes,  and  other  Saints. 
1606  Arraigwn.  late  Traitors  L>  i  b,  Their  [Papists']  kiss 
ing  of  babies,  their  kneeling  to  wodden  Ladies. 

4.  A  woman  of  superior  position  in  society,  or  to 
whom  such  a  position  is  conventionally  or  by  cour 
tesy  attributed.     Originally,  the  word  connoted  a 
degree  equal  to  that  expressed  by  lord\  but  it  was 
(like  its  synonyms  in  all  European  Inngs.)  early 
widened  in   application,  while  the  corresponding 
masc.  term  retained  its  restricted  comprehension. 
In  mod.  use  lady  is  the  recognized  fcm.  analogue  of 
gentleman,  and  is  applied  to  all  women  above  a 
loosely-defined  and  variable,  but  usually  not  very 
elevated  standard  of  social  position.  Often  used^j/. 
in  'this  lady')  as  a  more  courteous  synonym  for 
'  woman ',  without  reference  to  the  status  of  the  per 
son  spoken  of.    See  also  FINE  I.ADT,  YOUNG  LADY. 

As  the  traditional  association  of  lady  with  lord  still 
survives,  the  former  is  a  title  of  ostensibly  higher  dignity 
than  gentleman.  Hence,  and  not  directly  as  the  result  of 
the  sentiment  of  gallantry,  the  customary  order  of  wurds  in 
*  ladies  and  gentlemen'. 


3280  Mony  was  be  vayre  leuedi  bat  iconic  was  ber  to.  1340 
Ayenh.  215  pe  greate  Ihordes  and  |'e  greate  Iheuedyes. 
£-1350  Will.  Palerne  2968  Whan  hat  loveli  ladi  hade 
listened  his  wordes.  .for  ioye  <;che  wept.  1377  LASGL.  P.  PI. 
B.  xvin.  335  Ylyke  a  lusarde  with  a  lady  visage,  c  1386 
CHAUCER  h'tit.'s  T.  808  A  companye  of  ladies  . .  clad  in 
clothes  blake.  1486  A*.  St.  A  ll>ans  F  vj,  A  Beuy  of  Ladies. 
1516  nigr.  Per/.  ,W.  de  W.  1531)  268  Labonryng  (t 
seruyng  for  these  two  ladyes,  Lya  &  Rachel,  c  1560 
A.  SCOTT  /'items  (S.  T.  S.)  vi.  27  A  lord  to  lufe  a  silly  lass, 
A  leddy  als,  for  luf.  to  talc  Ane  propir  page.  1588  SHAKS. 
L.  L.  L.  II.  i.  192  What  Lady  is  that  same?  1589  PUTTEN- 
HAM  Eng.  Poesie  ill.  xxiv.  (Arb.)  296  For  Ladies  and  women 
to  weepe  . .  it  is  nothing  vncomely.  1611  BEAUM.  &_FL. 
Knt.  Burn.  Pestle  in.  iv,  To  punish  all  the  sad  enormities 
Thou  hast  committed  against  ladies  gent.  1664  EVELYS 
Kal.  Hort.  in  Syli'a,  etc.  (1729)  190  Keep  your  Wall  and 
Palisade-Trees.. sharp'd  like  a  Lady's  Fan.  1674  DRVIIEN 
Efil.  Misc.  (1685)  289  A  Country  Lip  may  have  the  Velvet 
touch,  Tho'  She's  no  Lady,  you  may  think  her  such.  170* 
ADDISON  Dial.  Medals  i.  Wks.  1721  I.  438  We  find  too  on 
Medals  the  representations  of  Ladies  that  have  given  occasion 
to  whole  volumes  on  the  account  only  of  a  face.  1768-74 
TUCKER  Lt.  .Vat.  (1834)  I.  246  This  is  giving  the  ladies 
reason, '  It  is  so  because  it  is'.  1791  CowrtR  RctirrtiCat  38 


Linen  .,  such  as  merchants  introduce  From  India,  for  the 
ladies'  use.  1807—8  W.  IRVING  Salmag.  xviii.  (1860)  414  It 
appears  lo  be  an  established  maxim  . .  that  a  lady  loses  her 
dignity  when  she  condescends  to  be  useful.  1866  Miss 
Mi  LOCK  A".  Arthur  i.  n  Poor  lady  !  . .  But  if  she  were  a 
real  lady  she  would  never  be  an  opera-singer.  1888  Harper's 
Maff.  Nov.  960/1  She  was  born,  in  our  familiar  phrase,  a 
lady,  and.. throughout  a  long  life,  she  was  surrounded  with 
perfect  ease  of  circumstance. 

b.  vocative/y.  (a)  In  the  singular,  now  confined 
to  poetic  or  rhetorical  use.  (b)  In  the  plural,  the 
ordinary  term  of  oral  address  to  a  number  of 
women,  without  reference  to  their  rank  ;  corre 
sponding  to  *  Madam  '  in  the  singular. 

The  uneducated,  e.sp.  in  London,  still  often  use 'Lady* 
in  the  sing,  as  a  term  of  address  for  '  Madam  '  or  '  Ma'am '. 

.1384  CHAUCER  //.  Fame  in.  519  Lady,  graunte  us  now 
good  fame.  C  1400  Sowdone  Fab.  1889  Noe,  certes,  lady,  it 
is  not  I.  1599  SHAKS.  Muck  Ado  n.  i.  285  Pedr.  Come 
Lady,  come,  you  haue  lost  the  heart  of  Signior  Benedicke. 
1634  MILTON  Cnmtis  277  What  chance,  good  Lady,  hath 
bereft  you  thus?  Ibid.  319,  I  can  conduct  you,  Lady,  to  a 
low  But  loyal  cottage.  1808  [see  GENTLEMAN  40],  1819 
SHFI.LLY  Cettciv.  ii.  172  Know  you  this  paper,  Lady? 

f  C.  Lady  errant :  a  humorous  feminine  ana 
logue  of  *  knight  errant '. 

a  1643  CARTWRIGHT  (title)  The  Lady  Errant.  1655  FULLER 
Ch.  Hist.  vi.  vii.  364  Conscienttoup  Catholicks  conceived 
these  Lady  Errants  so  much  to  deviate  frcm  feminine  .. 
modesty,  .that  they  zealously  decried  their  practice. 

d.  Applied  to  fairies. 

1628  MILTON  /  'acation  E.\'t'rc.  60  At  thy  birth  The  Fail  ry 
Indies  datinc't  upt.n  the  hearth.  a  1650  A".  Arthurs 
Death  235  in  FurmvaH  Percy  Folio  \.  506  He  see  a  barge 
from  the  land  goe,  &  hearde  Ladyes  houle  &  cry. 

e.  Phraseological  expressions.  Lady  of  the  lake > 
(a}  the  designation  of  a  petsonnge  in  the  Arthurian 
legends,  Nimue  or  Vivien  ;  f  (/')  a  nj  mph  ;  f  (cj  a 
kept  mistress.  Lady  of  pleasure,  a  courtesan,  whore. 
I  ady  of  easy  virtue^  woman  whose  chastity  is  easily 
assailable.     Laiiy  of  the  frying-pan^  a  jocular  term 
for  a  cook.     Lady  of  Babylon,  of  Koine,  abusive 
terms  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  refer 
ence  to  the  'scarlet  woman'  of  the  Apocalypse. 
f  Lady  of  honour ',  f  lady  of  presence ',  a  lady  \\ho 
holds   the   position   of  attendant   to   a  queen   or 
princess  (ef.  maid  of  honour] ;  similarly  lady  of  the 
bedchamber,  lady-in-waiting. 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  \.  xxv.  73  What  damoysel  is  that  ? 
said  Arthur.  That  is  the  lady  of  the  lake,  said  Merlyn.  1530 
PALSGR.  237  'i  Lady  of  presence,  damoisclU  dhonneur. 
1536  HEN.  VIII  Let.  10  Jan.  in  Halliw ell  Lett.  Eng.  Kings 
(1846)  L  352  At  the  interment  [of  Katharine  of  Arragpn]  it 
is  requisite  to  have  the  presence  of  a  good  many  ladies  of 
honour.  1579  STENSER  Shefk.  Cat-  Apr.  120  They  bene  all 
Ladyes  of  the  lake  behiglit  [E.  K.  Gloss,  Ladyes  of  the  lake 
be  Nymphes].  1625  MASSI.VUER  Xew  H'ayi\.  i.Thou  shall 
dine  ..  With  me,  and  with  3  lady.  Marrall.  Lady?  What 
lady?  With  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  or  Queen  of  Fairies? 
1631  High'  Commission  Casts  (Caniden)  187  The  Lady 
Willoughby  . .  now  one  of  the  Ladyes  of  Honour  attendant 
upon  tbe  Queene.  1637  SHIRLEY  \title)  The  Lady  of 
Pleasure.  .1645  HOWEI  L  Lett.  (1650)  I.  447  He  hath  no 
such  cloisters  or  houses  for  ladies  of  pleasure.  1678  BUTLER 
Ihid.  in.  i.  869  The  difference  Marriage  makes 'Twixt  Wives, 
and  I,adiesofthe  Lakes.  1708  MOTTEVX  Rabelais  11737)  V. 
217  Kept- Wenches,  Kind-hearted-Things,  Ladies  of  Pleasure, 
by  what. .  Names  soever  dignified.  1785  GROSE  Diet.  I  'nig. 
Tongue,  Lady  of  easy  virtue,  a  woman  of  the  town,  a  pro 
stitute.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  in.  x.  P  4  The  lady  of  the 
frying-pan  ..was  assisted  in  her  cookery  by  the  coachman. 
1809  [see  EASY  a.  12].  1858  TROLLOPS  Farcktstfr  T.  x.\. 
150  The  ordeal  through  which  he  had  gone,  in  resisting  the 
blandishments  of  the  lady  of  Rome.  1860  —  Castle  A'/V/r- 
trrond  I.  v.  83  The  pope,  with  his  lady  of  Babylon,  his  college 
of  cardinals  [etc.].  i86a  MRS.  H.  WOOD  Mrs.  Hallib.  \\. 
xii.  205  Making  the  avowal  as  freely  as  though  he  had  pro 
claimed  that  his  mother  was  lady-in-waiting  to  the  Queen. 

5.  A  woman  whose  manners,  habits,  and  senti 
ments  have   the   refinement   characteristic  of  the 
higher  ranks  of  society. 

1861  CiF-o.  ELIOT  Silas  M.  I.  xi.  185  She  had  the  essential 
attributes  of  a  lady — high  veracity,  delicate  honour  in  her 
dealings,  deference  to  others,  and  refined  personal  habits. 
1880  C.  E.  NOKTON  Ch.-bnilding  A/id.  Ages  ii.  40  Her 
[Venice's]  gentlemen  were  tbe  first  in  Europe,  and  the  first 
modern  ladies  were  Venetian. 

6.  As  an  honorific  title. 

a.  A  prefix  forming  part  of  the  customary  de 
signation  of  a  woman  of  rank.  Also  in  My  lady^ 
an  appellation  used  (chiefly  by  inferiors)  in  speak 
ing  to  or  of  those  who  are  designated  by  this  prefix. 
In  the  i5-i6th  c.,  The  (or  My)  La<iyw&s  prefixed  to  the 
Christian  name  of  a  female  member  of  the  royal  family,  as 
'  Princess'  is  now.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  prefix  in 
the  titles  of  the  nobility  of  the  British  Isles,  usage  has 
varied  greatly  at  different  times,  but  the  following  rules  are 
now  established :  ( i )  I  n  speak  ing  of  a  marchioness,  countess, 
viscountess,  or  baroness  (whether  ;-he  be  such  in  Tier  own 
right,  by  marriage,  or  by  court esyX  the  prefix  La^iy  is  a 
less  formal  substitute  for  the  specific  designation  of  rank, 
which  is  not  used  in  conversational  address:  thus  'the 
Marchioness  (of)  A.'  is  spoken  to,  and  informally  spoken  of, 
as  '  I-ady  A.'  (2)  The  daughters  of  dukes,  marquises,  and 
earls  have  Lady  (more  formally,  e.  g.  on  a  superscription, 
The.  Lady)  prefixed  to  their  Christian  names.  ^3)  The  wife 
of  the  holder  of  a  courtesy  title  in  which  Lord  is  prefixed  to 
a  Christian  name  is  known  as  '(The)  Lady  John  B.'  ($) 
The  wife  of  a  baronet  or  other  knight  ('  Sir  John  C.')  11 
commonly  spoken  of  as  '  Lady  C.',  the  strictly  correct 
appellation  'Dame  Mary  C.'  being  confined  to  legal  docu 
ments,  sepulchral  monuments,  and  the  like. 


LADY. 


LADY. 


c  1489  CAXTON  Blanchardyn  Ded.  i  Unto  the  right  noble 
puyssant  £  excellent  pryncesse,  my  redoubted  lady,  my 
lady  Margarete,  duchesse  of  Somercete.  1509  in  Fisher's 
H'ks.  (1876)  288  The  moost  excellent  pryncesse  my  lady  the 
kynges  graundame.  a  1548  HALL <CArtf«.,  Hen.  I' lit  238  b, 
The  Ladye  Marques  Dorset.  1555  GRIMALD  in  TotteCs  Misc. 
(Arb.)  113  An  Epitaph  of  the  ladye  Margaret  Lee.  1594 
SHAKS.  Rich.  ///,  i.  ii.  Stage  direct.,  Enter  the  Coarse  of 
Henrie  the  sixt  ..  Lady  Anne  being  the  Mourner.  1599 
Brought  on  s  Lett,  vii.  21  Who  selected  him.  .to  bee  the  Lady 
Margarets  Reader,  a  1674  CLARENDON  Hist.  l\eb.  xi.  §  235 
The  general's  wife,  the  ludyFaynrfax,  i694CoNGHEVF  Double 
Denier  Uram.  Pers.,  Lord  Touchwood,.  .Sir  Paul  Plyant., 
Knight.  .Lady  Touchwood.  .Lady  Plyant.  a  1715  BURNF.T 
Own  Time  i.  (1724)  I.  19  Lady  Margaret  Dowglas  was  the 
child  so  provided  for.  Ibid,  in.  353  The  Lady  Bellasis,  the 
widow  of  the  Lord  Bellasis's  son.  1719  PKIOR  (title)  Verses 
spoken  to  Lady  Henrietta  Cavendish-Holies  Harley, 
Countess  of  Oxford.  1766  Genii.  Mag.  XXXVI.  103/1 
Lady  North, — of  a  son.  Ibid.,  Lady  Anne  Con  way,  eldest 
daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford.  1833  TKNXVSON  (////*•) 
Lady  Clara  Vere  de  V'ere.  1864  —  Ay  liner's  F.  19.0  My 
lady's  Indian  kinsman.  1870  UISRAKLI  Lothair  II.  xiv.  148 
Lothair  danced  with  Lady  Flora  Kalkirk,  and  her  sister, 
I^ady  Grizell,  was  in  the  same  quadrille. 

b.  Prefixed  to  the  names  uf  goddesses,  allegorical 
personages,  personifications,  etc.  Obs.  or  arch. 

ciaos  LAY.  1198  Leafdi  Diana:  leoue  Diana  he)e  Diana, 
help  me  to  neode.  c  1425  Lvoc.  Assembly  of  Gods  239  My 
lady  Diane,  the  goddesse.  1508  DUNBAR  Gold.  Targe  74 
Thare  saw  I  . .  The  fresch  Aurora,  and  lady  Flora  schene. 
Ibid.  210  A  wofull  prisonnere  To  lady  Beautee.  1551 
ROBINSON  tr.  More's  Utop.  n.  (Arb.)  160  If  that  same 
worthye  princesse  lady  money  did  not  alone  stop  up  the4 
waye  betwene  vs  and  our  lyuing.  1566  DRANT  Horaces 
Sat.  i.  iii.  11  vj,  Thus  graunte  you  must,  that  feare  of  wronge 
set  ladye  lawe  in  forte.  1597  J.  PAYNE  Royal  Kxch.  20 
[Those]  that  make  so  small  accowmpt  of  religion  and  good 
lyfe,  otherwise  then  of  there  belly  Clod  and  ladie  pleasure. 
a  1625  lioY^s  Wks.  (1629)  487  Ladie  Venus  dwels  at  the  signe 
of  the  luie  bush. 

C.  Prefixed  to  titles  of  honour  or  designations  of 
dignified  office,  as  an  added  mark  of  respect.  Obs. 
or  arch.  Lady  Mayoress:  see  MAYORESS. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Prioress'  Prol.  13  My  lady  Prioresse. 
1530  PALSGR.  237/1  Lady  maystres,  dame  dhonncur •;  govuer- 
nantt".  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  K///,  v.  iii.  169  You  shall  haue 
two  noble  Partners  with  you  :  the  old  Duchesse  of  Norfolke, 
and  Lady  Marquess  Dorset.  1638  FORD  Fancies  iv.  ii,  Are 
you  not  enthroned  The  lady-regent?  1710  SHAFTESB.  Adv, 
Author  iii.  ii.  167  The  Method  of  expostulating  with  his 
Lady-Governess.  1711  STRYPE  Eccl.  Ment.  II.  1.3  The  Lady 
Mary,  the  Kings  daughter,  appointed  for  the  lady  godmother. 
1771  SMOLI.KTT  Humph.  Cl.  8  Aug.,  The  lady-directress  of 
the  ball  . .  had  her  conveyed  to  another  room.  1820  SCOTT 
Abbot  xii,  'They  call  me  Lady  Abbess,  or  Mother  at  the 
least,  who  address  me',  said  Dame  Bridget. 

d.  Prefixed  to  designations  of  relationship,  by 
way  of  respectful  address  or  reference.  (Cf.  F. 
Madame  votre  mdre,  etc.)  arch. 

15. .  RobeHe  the  Deityll  522  in  Hazlitt  E.  P.  P.  I.  239  And 
when  he  sawe  hys  mother  goynge,  He  sayde,  alas,  Lady 
mother,  speake  with  me.  15*8  MORE  Dial.  in.  xii.  Wks. 
227/2  But  were  I  Pope.  By  my  soule  quod  he,  I  would  ye 
wer,  &  my  lady  your  wife  Popesse  too.  1602  ind  Pt.  Re- 
turnfr.  Parnass.  n.  vi.  983  A  Turkey  Pye,  or  a  piece  of 
Venison,  which  my  Lady  Grand-mother  sent  me.  1628  FORD 
Lover's  Mel.  iv.  ii,  Your  business  with  my  lady-daughter 
toss-pot?  1655  DRYDEN  (title}  Lines  in  a  Letter  to  his  Lady 
Cousin  Honor  Driden.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  xv.  v, 
Answer  for  yourself,  lady  cousin.  1805  SCOTT  Last  Minstr. 
vi.  xxiii,  But  that  my  ladye-mother  there  Sits  lonely  in  her 
castle-hall.  1820  W.TOOKE  tr.  Lucian  I.  730  As  to  your  lady- 
bride,  1  envy  not  her  beauty.  1855  TENNYSON  Maud  I.  iv. 
15,  I  bow'd  to  his  lady-sister  as  she  rode  by. 

7.  Wife,  consort.  Now,  as  in  the  original  use, 
chiefly  restricted  to  instances  in  which  the  formal 
title  of  *  Lady*  is  involved  in  the  relationship.  In 
the  iSth  and  the  former  half  of  the  igth  c.  the 
wider  use  was  prevalent  in  polite  society,  but  is 
now  regarded  as  vulgar,  esp.  in  the  phrase  your 
good  lady, 

c  iao$  LAY.  2864  Swa  be  king  haihte,  to  wrSscipe  hislxfdi. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  517  Sire  Jiere  hall  borne  be  a  burne  of 
bi  blithe  lady.  1^83  CAXION  (.i.  de  la  Tour  cxxxv.  M  vb, 
A  grete  lady,  whiche  was  lady  to  a  baron.  1613  Organ 
Specif.  Worcester  Cathedral^  Sr  Jo  Packinton  &  his  Lady. 
1686  S.  SEWALL  Diary  23  Sept.,  Gov.  Bradstreet  is  gone 
with  his  lady  to  Salem,  a  1715  BURNKT  Own  Time  n. 
(1724)  I.  338  About  the  end  of  May,  Duke  Lauderdale  came 
down  with  his  Lady  in  great  pomp.  1756-7  tr.  Keyslers 
Trail.  (1760)  IV.  7  The  lady  of  a  noble  Venetian  ..is  in 
dulged  with  greater  freedom  in  this  respect.  1768  STERNE 
Seat.  Jonrn.  11775)  II.  98  (Su'orti)  The  Marquis,  .supported 
his  lady,  c  1796  T.  TWINING  Trav.  Amcr.  (1894)  87  She 
was  granddaughter  of  Mrs.  Washington,  the  President's 
lady.  1796  LAMB  Let.  to  Coleridge  Corr.  &  Wks.  1868  I. 
ii  It  has  endeared  us  more  than  any  thing  to  your  good 
lady.  1796  JANE  AUSTEN  Pride  fy  Prej.  (1833)  i  '  My  dear 
Mr.  Rennet',  said  his  lady  to  him  one  day,  'have  you 
heard  '  fete.].  —  Sense  <$•  Setts.  (1879)  i  By  a  former  mar 
riage,  Mr.  Dashwood  had  one  son  ;  by  his  present  lady, 
three  daughters.  1825  WATERTON  Wand.  S.  Anier.  iv.  ii. 
313  The  unfortunate  governor  and  his  lady  lost  their  lives. 
1841  L'pool  Mercury  u  June  195/4  On  Thursday,  the  3d 
instant,  the  lady  of  Thomas  William  Phillips,  Esq.  . .  of  a 
daughter. . .  On  Monday  last,  at  Everton,  the  lady  of 
Thomas  Shaw,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter.  1841  C.  ANDERSON 
Anc.  Models  101  An  organ  was  lately  given  by  the  estima 
ble  lady  of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Stonehouse  . .  to  the  church  of 
Owston.  1845  STEPHEN  Comm.  Laws  Kng.  (1874)  II.  608 
As  where  it  [i.e.  a  peerage]  is  limited  to  a  man  and  the  heirs 
male  of  his  body  by  Elizabeth,  his  present  lady.  1860 
O.  W.  HOLMES  Eisie  V.  vii.  (i860  71  *  How's  your  health, 
Colonel  Sprowle '.  'Very  well,  much  obleeged  to  you. 
Hope  you  and  your  good  lady  are  well '. 


II.  In  transferred  applications, 
f  8.  A  queen  at  chess.   Obs. 

c  1489  CAXTON  Sons  ofAymon  xxii.  478  The  duk  rycharde 
..helde  in  his  hande  a  lady  of  yvery,  wherwyth  he  wolde 
have  gyven  a  mate  to  yonnet. 

9.  A  kind  of  butterfly ;  now  painted  lady. 

1611  FLOHIO,  Papiglione,  any  kind  of  Ladie  or  butter-flie. 
1846  EMBLETON  in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club  II.  171  Not  a 
single  specimen  has  been  observed  of  the  Peacock,  Wood 
Lady,  Wall  Brown,  or  the  Dark  Green  Aglaia.  1893  EARL 
DUNMOHE  Pamirs  I.  197  This  'painted  lady  *  was  the  name 
by  which  a  certain  gaudy  butterfly  was  known. 

10.  The  calcareous  structure  in  the  stomach  of 
a  lobster,  serving  for  the  trituration  of  its  food  ; 
fancifully  supposed  to  resemble  the  outline  of  a 
seated  female  figure. 

1704  SWIFT  Batt.  Bks.  Misc.  (1711)  253  Like  the  Lady  in  a 
Lobster.  1796  J.  ADAMS  Diary  28  July  Wks.  1851  III.  421 
To-day,  at  dinner,  seeing  lobsters  at  table,  I  inquired  after 
the  Lady,  and  Mis.  B.  rose  and  went  into  the  kitchen  to 
her  husband,  who  sent  in  the  little  lady  herself,  in  the  cradle 
in  which  she  resides.  1804  FAIU.KY  Lend,  Art  Cookery  (ed. 
10!  47  Take  out  their  bodies,  and  what  is  called  the  lady. 

11.  The  smallest  si/e  of  Welsh  l^nnd  Cornish) 
roofing  slates.     (Cf.  COUXTEHS,  DrcHESS.1 

1803  Sporting  Mag.  XX.  109  He  had  delivered  to  the 
defendant  eight  thousand  Countesses  and  eleven  thousand 
Ladies.  1859  (»WII.T  Archit.  M.  ii.  (ed.  4)  501  Ladies  are 
generally  about  15  in.  long,  and  about  8  in.  wide.  1893 
BROWN  Opening  Rly.  to  Delabole  xxui,  We've  countess, 
duchess  .  .doubles,  ladies,  slabs,  and  flags. 

12.  Afemalc hound.  (Cf.I4b,and/a<fr/a£V$ini6.) 

1861  WHVI  E  MELVILLE  Mkt.  Harb.  x.  80  Nineteen  couple 
are  they  of  ladies,  with  the  cleanest  of  heads  and  necks. 

13.  Naut.  (See  quots.) 

1711  W.  SUTHERLAND  Shipbuild.  Assist.  43  A  Lady's  Hole, 
or  Place  for  the  Gunner's  small  stores,  which  Stores  are 
looked  after  by  one  they  call  a  Lady,  who  is  put  in  by  turns 
to  keep  the  dun-room  clean.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor"s  tt'ord- 
bk.)  Lady  of  the  Gitn-roont,  a  gunner's  mate,  who  takes 
charge  of  the  after-scuttle,  where  gunners'  stores  are  kept. 

III.  In  Combination. 

14.  appositively  ( quasi -dk^V).     a.  Prefixed,  with 
the  sense  *  female ',  to  designations  of  employment, 
office,  function,  etc.,  which  are  ordinarily  applied 
to  men,  as  in  lady  actor  ^  citizen,  clerk,  critic,  doctor^ 

farmer,  friend,  guest,  page  .president,  reader •,  singer ^ 
superintendent,  tyrant,  etc. 

1684  OTXVAY  Atheist  n.  i.  Wks.  1728  II.  29  The  Lady- 
Tyrant  of  your  Enchanted  Castle,  a  1687  WALI.KR  li'ks. 
(1729)  222  Prologue  for  the  Lady-Actors.  1694  CONGREVE 
Double  Denier  Kpil.,  The  I^ady  Criticks  who  are  better 
Read,  Knquire  if  Characters  are  nicely  bred.  1775  MAD. 
D'ARBLAY  Early  Diary  (1889)  II.  109  She  has  a  tine  voice, 
and  has  great  merit,  for  a  lady  singer.  1784  K.  BACK 
Barliam  Downs  I.  9  Instead  of  hunting  for  . .  a  wealthy 
widow,  or  a  rich  lady  citi/en,  he  retired  to  his  country  seat. 
1818  SHELLEY  Rosalind  <y  Helen  91  Bring  home  with  you 
Thatsweet  strange  lady-friend.  i8a6  MlssMiTFOBD  I'illagi.' 
Ser.  ii.  (1863)  428  A  good  sort  of  lady-fanner.  i8z7  G.  DARLF.Y 
Sylvia  i  loOr  any  lady-page  that  soothes  A  steed  whose  neck 
she  hardly  smoothes.  1837  DICKENS  /'/</•<<'.  xxx,  If  our  oil- 
servant  lady  readers  can  deduce  any  satisfactory  inferences 
from  these  facts,  we  beg  them  by  all  means  to  do  so.  1848 
Blackw.  Mag,  Aug.  ifi6  Miss  Martineau  is  lady-president 
of  the  gossip  school.  1860  G.  H.  K.  in  I'ac.  Tour.  137 
These  hinds.,  are  the  lady-superintendents  of  an  educational 
institution  for  young  stags.  1890*  RUI.K  BOLDRKWOOD*  Col. 
Reformer  (1891)  333  The  first  lady-guest  ever  seen  at  Rain- 
bar.  1891  Argus  (Melbourne)  7  Nov. 9/2  The  '  lady  doctor" 
has  become  an  institution  in  Victoria.  1894  Daily  A'tivs 
28  Mar.  3/2  To  the  lady  clerks  is  allotted  half  the  ledger 
keeping. 

b.  Used  jocularly  for  ( female '  with  names  of 
animals. 

1820  SHELLEY  CEdipus  n,  i.  157  Gentlemen  swine,  and 
gentle  lady-pigs.  1832  IRVING  Alhawbra  II.  33  The  very 
beetle  woos  its  lady-beetle  in  the  dust.  1887  G.  R.  SIMS 
Mary  Jane's  Mem.  37  The  dog.  .had  five  beautiful  puppies 
afterwards,  it  being  a  lady-dog.  1894  G.  R.  O'REILLY  in 
Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  Nov.  77  One  . .  night  an  old  lady  cobra 
surprised  me  by  depositing  a  number  of  living  young  ones. 

c.  Prefixedtodesignationsof  employment  usually 
associated  with  inferiority  of  social  rank,  to  denote 
that  the  person  is  or  claims  to  be  regarded  as  a  lady. 
Cf.  lady-help  (see  16  below). 

1811  L.  M.  HAWKINS  Ctess  fy  Gertr.  I.  94  Some  lady- 
nurses  ..  forego  not  an  hour's  amusement.  1873  St.  PauTs 
Mag.  ii.  233  He,  a  dignified  ecclesiastic  butler,  with  a  per 
fect  palate  for  port,  to  be  levelled  with  a  pert  little  chit  of 
a  'lady-housekeeper'.  1898  Advt.  in  H'estnt.  Gnz.  n  July 
2/3  Lady-Cook,  also  Lady-Parlourmaid  wanted,  .lady-nurse 
and  man  kept. 

15.  Obvious  combinations :    a.  attributive  (per 
taining  to  a  lady  or  ladies),  as  lady-bower,  -cham 
ber;    (characteristic   of   or   befitting   a   lady),  as 
lady-air,  -fingers,  -look,  -slang,  -trifle ;  (consisting 
of  ladies),  as  lady  portion,  train,  world,     b.  simi- 
lative,  as  lady-clad,  -faced,  -handed,  -looking,  -soft 
adjs.     c.  instrumental,  as  lady-laden  adj. 

n  1637  B.  JONSON  Under^voods,  Euplit-tne  ix,  She  had  a 
mind  as  calm  as  she  was  fair,  Not  lost  or  troubled  with  light 
*lady-air.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  11824)  J-  xv.  253  What, 
I  say,  had  I  to  do,  to  take  upon  me  lady-airs,  and  resent? 
1831  J.  BBEE  St.  Herbert's  /sic  19  The  burly  thane,  .oft  in 
*lady-bower  would  long  remain.  1853  MERIVALE  Rom.  AY/, 
xi.  (1867)  323  This  tender  nursling  of  a  patrician  "lady- 
chamber  was  climbing  mountains  on  foot.  1847  TENNYSON 
Princess  Prol.  119  But  while  they  talk'd,  above  their  heads 
I  saw  The  feudal  warrior  "lady-clad,  c  1610  SIR  J.  MEI.VIL 
Mem.  (Bannatyne)  120  He  wes  very  lusty,  berdles,  and  Mady 


facit.  1831  HOWITT  Seasons  118371  3'7  Rose-wood  desk*, 
where  "lady-fingers  pen  lady-lays.  1738  RAMSAY  Archers 
diverting  themselves  28  The  *lady-handed  lad.  1887  Times 
(.weekly  ed.)  24  June  4/4  Every  balcony,  .was  '  *  lady-laden'. 
1824  Miss  MITFORD  I'illage  Ser.  i.  (1863)  4,  I  have  never 
seen  anyone  in  her  station  who  possessed  so  thoroughly  that 
undefinable  charm,  the  *  lady-look.  1834  H.  MILLER  Scenes 
fy  Leg.  xx.  (1857)  291  So  "lady-looking  a  person,  and  an 
heiress  to  boot.  1866  WHITTIER  JWarg:  Smith's  "Jml.  Prose 
Wks.  1889  I.  ii  His  daughter,  Rebecca,  is  just  about  my 
age,  very  tall  and  lady-looking.  1890  *  ROLF  BOLDREWOOD' 
Col.  Reformer  (1891)  165  The  *Iady  portion  of  the  guests. 
1821  '  P.  ATALL  '  (title)  The  Hermit  in  Philadelphia,  Second 
Series,  containing  some  Account  of  Young  Belles  and  Co 
quettes. .Dandy-Slang  and  *Lady-Slang.  1607  MARKHAM 
Cai'al.  Ii.  (1617)  15  This  Caue/an  I  haue  seen  very  good 
hors-men  vse,  but  with  such  a  temperate  and  *  Lady- soft  a 
hand,  that  [etc.].  1717  K.  FENTON  Poems  in  The  *  Lady- 
Train  clispers'd,  the  pensive  Form  Of  Agamemnon  came. 
1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  «y  (.7.  v.  ii.  165,  I  some  "Lady  trifles  haue 
reseru'd  Inimoment  toyes,  1775  MAD.  D'ABIH.AV  Karly 
l^iary  21  Nov.,  Being  herself  a  performer  of  reputation  in 
the  *lady  world,  she  [etc.]. 

16.  Special  comb,  ^in  many  cases  oiig.  syntactical 
uses  of  lady  genitive,  in  sense  3)  :  Lady-altar,  an 
altar  in  a  hady-chapcl  ;  lady-apple,  a  kind  of 
small  apple,  with  a  red  waxy-looking  skin  ;  valued 
chiefly  for  ils  ornamental  appearance  ;  alsoa//r/'£. ; 
Lady-bell  ^also  Our  Lady  bell),  a  bell  for  ringing 
the  Angelas;  lady-bug  dial,  and  C.  S.  =  LADY- 
jiiHD;  lady-chair,  a  seat  formed  by  the  hands  of 
two  persons  standing  facing  each  other  :  each  per 
son  grasping  his  own  left  wrist  with  his  right  hand, 
and  the  light  wrist  of  the  opposite  person  with  his 
left  hand, or  vise  versa',  lady -clock  «=LA1>Y-BJKD', 
lady-court,  the  court  of  a  lady  of  a  manor  (in 
mod.  Diets.) ;  lady-crab,  a  name  given  variously 
to  certain  species  of  crabs  remarkable  for  elegance 
of  colouring  or  form;  (Ourj  Lady  eve,  even, 
the  day  before  a  Lady-day;  lady-fluke  (see 
quot.) ;  lady -fly  =  LADY-BIBU  ;  lady-fowl,  a  name 
for  the  smew  or  the  widgeon  ;  lady-help,  a  woman 
engaged  to  perform  domestic  service  on  the  under 
standing  that  she  is  to  be  considered  and  treated 
by  her  employers  as  a  lady  ;  lady-killer  humorous. 
a  man  who  is  credited  with  dangerous  power  of 
fascination  over  women  ;  so  lady-killing  sb.  and 
adj. ;  Lady-meat  (also  Lady's  meat},  alms  given 
in  Our  Lady's  honour  arch.  ;  lady-monger  con- 
tcmptitous^  a  *  lady's  man  ' ;  lady-pack,  a  pack  of 
female  hounds  ;  f  lady-pear,  some  variety  of  pear  ; 
(Our)  Lady-psalter,  the  '  Ks ALTER  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary';  Lady-quarter,  the  quarter  in  which 
Lady-day  occurs;  Lady-tide,  the  time  of  the  year 
about  Lady-day;  f  lady-wit,  an  effeminate  pre 
tender  to  culture;  Lady-worshipper,  one  who 
worships  the  Virgin  Mary.  Also  LADY-BIRD,  LADY- 
COW,  etc. 

1898  M'eckly  Reg.  16  July  68  Mrs.  Franks  ..  presented  a 
carved  oak  *lady-altar  in  memory  of  her  late  father.  1860 
().  W.  HOLMES  'Prof,  tircakf.-t.  iii.  iPaterson'i  50  Joe,  with 
his  cheeks  like  ^lady-apples.  1876  T.  HARDY  Ethelberia 
(1890)  24  The  girl  with  the  lady-apple  cheeks.  1541  Lndlw 
Chnrchiv.  Ace.  (Camden)  8  For  mendynge  of  the  whele  of 
our  "Lady  belle.  1873  KLLACOMHE  Bells  ofL'h.  viii.  in  C/i. 
Jiells  Devon  395  Six  other  bells  from  the  rood  tower,  called 
the  Lady  liells.  1787  (IwosK  Pop.  Superstit.  in  Prorinc. 
Class.,  etc.  64  It  is  held  extremely  unlucky  to  kill  a  cricket,  u 
*lady-bug,  a  swallow  [etc.  J.  1869  Si  us.  STOWB.0&/0fi0J  J''0t&s 
xxvi.  298  Tina,  .insisted  upon  it  that  we  should  occasionally 
carry  her  in  a  *lady-chair  over  to  this  island.  1848  C.  BRONTK 
7.  Eyre  (1857)  255  That  was  only  a  "lady-clock,  child, '  flying 
away  home'.  1894  HALL  CAINK  Manxman  uj  A  lady- 
clock  settled  on  her  wrist.  i88a  Casselfs  Nat,  Hist.  VI.  200 
The  Velvet  Fiddler  Crab  ..  in  the  Channel  Islands  is  known 
as  the  *Lady  Crab,  from  its  velvet  coat.  1884  Stand.  Nat. 
//&/.i'i888)  II.  63  Platyonichus  ocfllntus,  lady  crab.  1885 
C.  F.  HOLDKR  Marvels  Anitn.  Life  171  Their  motions  . . 
resembling  those  of  our  common  lady-crab.  1306  Pol.  Songs 


Pembrokcsh.  (1891)  191  At  vsuall  feastes  that  ys  the  one  on 
our  ladie  Kve  in  March,  the  other  at  Maye  Eve.  1836 
YARRHLI.  Brit.  Fishes  II.  323  *Lady  fluke.  The  Holibuij 


the  tall  bent  climb.  177*  RUTTY  Nat.  Hist.  Dublin  I.  ^35 
The  * Lftdy- Fowl.. is  much  esteemed  in  the  London  market 
.  .the  Male  being  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Easterling, 
and  the  female  strictly  called  the  Lady-fowl.  Ibid.  336 
The  cock  Lady-fowl  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  cock 
Widgeon.  1893  NKWTOH  Diet.  Birds,  Lady-f<nvt,  said  to  be 
a  name  of  the  Wigeon.  1875  Punch  n  Sept.  98/1  In  poor 
genteel  families,  *lady-helps  could  hardly  expect  any  wages. 
1881  M]SsBRADDON(>w^7"A/H£-AVv^/K/ix,  I  suppose  we  must 
call  this  paragon  of  yours  a  lady-help.  iBix  OraSf  Juliet  II. 
197  Upwards  of  twenty  sat  down  at  table,  amongst  whom 
was  the  Mady  killer,  or  Colonel  Sackville.  1884  Graphic 
4  Oct.  362/1  He  had  been  a  lady-killer  in  his  day,  and  was  by 
no  means  out  of  the  hunt  yet.  1825  C.  M.  WESTMACOTT  Eng. 
Spyl.  192  *Ladykilling  coterie.  i837MARRYATZ><'£v£rWli, 
'  Pretty  lady-killing  ',  muttered  the  sergeant.  1858  K.  S.  SL-R- 
TFES  Ask  Mamma  i.  2  Nature  had  favoured  Billy's  preten 
sions  in  the  lady-killing  way.  1849  RocKCA.  of  Fat  her  sill. 
ix.  284  Many  an  alms  was  given  for  Mary's  sake,  and  the  food, 
so  set  aside,  went  by  the  name  of  '  *Lady-meat '.  1879  E. 
WATERTON  Pieias  Mariana  115  Bread  and  meat  given  in  our 
Ladye's  love  were  called  Saint  Marye's  loaf,  and  Ladymeat. 


LADY. 

1597  ist  Pt.  Returnfr.  Parnass.  iv.  i.  1236  This  haberdasher 
of  lyes,  this  bracchidochio,  this*ladyemunger.  1678  BUTLER 
Hud.  nu  i.  378  He  serv'd  two  Prentiships  and  longer  I*  th' 
Myst'ry  of  a  Lady-Monger.  1861  WHYTK  MELVILLE  Alkt. 
Harb.  10  He  did  not  quite  fancy  making  one  of  that  crowd 
of  irregular-horse  who  appear  on  a  Wednesday  at  Crick  or 
Misterton,  to  the  unspeakable  dismay  of  the  Pytchley  *lady 
pack.  1896  Westm.  Gaz.  18  Dec.  4/1  Crossing  the  Swift 
brook  the  lady  pack  made  play  across  the  meadows  beyond 
at  a  rare  pace.  1664  KVKLYN  Kal.  Hort.  in  Syfoa  etc. 
(1729)  223  Sugar-Pear,  *Lady-Pear,  Amadot,  Ambret.  c  1380 
WYCLIK.SW.  Whs.  III.  usTeseie  eche  dayour  "Ladisauter. 
1547  Homilies  i.  Good  Wks.  ML  11859)  61  Papistical  super 
stitions  and  abuses  . .  Lady  Psalters  and  Rosaries.  1803  in 
Xai'alChron.  XV.  217  The  men  working  in  *Lady  Quarter, 
1802.  1888  Bill-heading  at  Maidstone,  *  Lady  tide.  1894 
Athenzitm  17  Mar.  341/1  The  practice  of  sending  sheep  to 
be  kept  in  the  Weald  districts  from  Michaelmas  to  Lady  tide 
is  not  wholly  abandoned.  1647  H.  MURE  Song  of  Soul  To 
Kdr.  6/1  Some  *  Lady-wits  that  can  like  nothing  that  is  not 
as  compos 'd  as  their  own  hair,  or  as  smooth  as  their  Mis 
tresses  Looking-glasse.  1579  TOMSON  Calvin's  Serin.  Tim. 
893/2  If  God  do  make  men  that  haue  some  deuotion,  whiche 
are  'Ladie  worshippers  [etc.]. 

b.  In  names  of  plants :  lady-bracken,  the 
brake,  Pteris  aqiiilina  ;  lady-fern,  an  elegant  fern, 
Athynum  Filix-femina  ;  lady-key (s,  (a\  the  prim 
rose,  Prinnda  verts  (Britten  nnd  Holland  Flant-n. 
1879);  (/')  iseequot.);  lady-lords  (see  quot.). 

rizoSlacku'.  blag.  June  278/1  Having  removed  the  heather 
and  decayed  leafs  of  *lady-bracken  which  covered  the  in 
scription.  1825-80  JAMIESON,  Lady-bracken,  the  female  fern. 
1815  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Ambr.  Wks.  1855  I.  73  Groves  o'  the 
*ladyfern  embowering  the  sleeping  roe.  i859CAi'KRN  Ball. 
<V  Songs  137  A  crown  of  lady-fern  she  wore.  1863  KINGSLEY 
Water-Bab.  14  The  great  tuft  of  lady  ferns.  1887  Kent. 
Gloss.,  *  Lady-key s^  same  as  Lady-lc»'ds.  *  Lady-lords^  lords 
and  ladies;  the  name  given  by  children  to  the  wild  arum. 

17.  Specialized  collocations  with  the  genitive 
ladys  (occas.  ladies') :  lady's  companion,  a  small 
case  or  bag  arranged  to  hold  implements  for  needle 
work,  etc.  ;  ladies'  fair  ?  nonce-wd. ,  a  bazaar ;  ladies* 
gallery,  a  gallery  in  the  House  of  Commons  reserved 
for  ladies;  lady's  gown,' a  gift  made  by  a  purchaser 
to  the  vendor's  wife  on  her  renouncing  her  life-rent 
in  her  husband's  estate*  (Cassell);  lady's  hole, 
(a)  Naut.  (see  quot.) ;  'b)  a  card  game  (also  my 
lady  s  hole  ;  lady's  hood  .SV .,  theomenturaofa  pig; 
lady's  ladder,  *  shrouds  rattled  too  closely '  (Smyth 
Sailors  \\rord-bk.  1867");  lady's  loa,t—/aify  meat 
(sense  16) ;  lady's  maid,  a  woman  servant  whose 
special  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the  toilet  of  a  lady ; 
lady's  or  ladies'  man,  a  man  who  is  devoted  to 
the  society  of  women  and  is  assiduous  in  paying 
them  small  attentions ;  ladies'  school,  a  school 
for  the  education  of  'young  ladies*  ;  lady's  wind 
Naitt.  (see  quot.) ;  f  lady's  woman,  (a)  ? one  who 
professes  devotion  to  Our  Lady;  •  b}  a  lady's  maid. 

1844  MAKG.  FULLER  \Vorn.  \gthC.  (1862)  35  Governors  of 
Madies'  fairs  are  no  less  engrossed  by  such  a  charge,  than 
the  governor  of  a  state  by  his.  1897  UrinA  Massarcnes 
xvii,  The  speaker's  box.  .is  much  more  comfortable  than  the 
'Lady's  Gallery.  1711  W.  SUTHERLAND  Shipbuild.  Assist.  43 
A*  Lady's  Hole,  or  Place  for  the  Gunner's  small  Stores,  which 
Stores  are  looked  after  by  one  they  call  a  Lady.  1732  MRS. 
PSMDARVEB  Let.  to  tMrs.  A ,  Gran~'ilU'  in  Mrs.  D  flatty's.  Life 
%  Corr.  385  We  got  early  into  our  inn,  played  at  my  lady's 
hole,  supped,  and  went  early  to  bed.  1813  Sporting  Mag. 
XLII.  273  From  whist,  that  charms  the  noble's  soul,  To 
kitchen  putt  and  lady's  hole.  1826  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Ami"'. 
Wks.  1855  I.  133  What  black  puddins  !— and  oh  what  tripe  ! 
Only  think  o'  the  "leddy's  hood  and  monyplies  ! — Then  the 
marrowbanes.  1875  T.  E.  BRIDGETT  Our  Lady's  Dowry  242 
Alms,  which  naturally  accompanied  fasting,  were  also  given 
in  our  Lady's  honour.  Indeed  this  was  so  constant  a  practice, 
that  it  acquired  a  peculiar  name  as  Lady's  meat  or  *  Lady's 
loaf.  1808  Ann.  Keg.  71  Elizabeth  Daniels,  "lady's  maid, 
said  Sir  A.  Paget  always  visited  at  the  house.  1840  DICK  ENS 
Old  C.  Shof>  xxxix.  The  man  who  sang  the  song  with  the 
lady's-maid.  1863  Miss  BRADDON  Eleanors  lrict.  (1878)  L 
iii.  23  The  German  governess  and  the  Parisian  lady's-maid 
still  attended  upon  Vane's  daughters.  1784  COWPER  Tiroc. 
423  A  slave  at  court,  elsewhere  a  "lady's  man.  1809  MALKIN 
Gil  Bias  vii.  viL  (Rtldg.)  23.  I  should  have  chosen  the 
youngest,  and  the  most  of  a  lady's  man.  1841  THACKERAY 
fritz-Boodle  Pap.  Pref.  (1887)  10,  I  am  not  ..  a  ladies'  man. 
1891  N.  GOULD  Double  Event  149  They  told  me  you  were 
not  a  ladies'  man,  Mr.  Smirke.  1865  DICKONS  Mitt.  Fr.  i. 
iv,  He  had  an  order  for  another  "Ladies'  School.,  door-plate. 
1886  Century  Mag.  XXXII.  700 '2  A  gentle  breeze  blew 
from  the  Shore  ..  a  '  'lady's  wind",  sailors  would  call  it. 
1579  TOMSON  Calvin's  Serin.  Tint.  885/2  Hee  USt.  Paul] 
saith  not  women  but  simple  women,  as  if  he  said,  these  little 
"Ladies  women  [orig.  ces  j>etite$  Ingot ts},  that  woulde  eat 
the  crucifix  fas  we  sayi  which  make  a  shewe  of  great  devo 
tion.  1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Rand,  xi,  The  deplorable  vanity 
and  secondhand  airs  of  a  lady's  woman. 
b.  In  names  of  plants. 

Lady's  here  is  in  origin  a  shortening  of  Our- Lady's,  and 
became  familiar  through  the  i6th  c.  herbalists;  in  more 
recent  times  ladies'  has  m  some  cases  been  substituted,  the 
change  being  perhaps  assisted  by  the  old  spelling  ladies  of 
the  possessive  singular.  The  designation  is  usually  given 
to  plants  of  a  more  than  usual  beauty  or  delicacy.  (Cf.  G. 
A/tirieti',fratt?n-,  and  F.  de  notre  Dame.) 

Lady's  bedstraw  (see  BEDSTBAW)  ;  lady's 
bower,  clematis  ;  lady's  comb,  the  Shepherd's 
Needle,  Scandix  Pecten ;  lady's  delight,  the 
violet;  lady's  foxglove,  the  Great  Mullein,  Ver- 
bascutn  Thapsus\  lady's  glass,  looking-glass, 
Campanula  Speculum  ;  (Our%;  Lady's  hair,  'a)  the 
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grass  Brisa  media  ;  '£)  Adiantum  Capi 
also  called  Venus'  hair  ;  f  lady's  linen,  ?  =  LADY- 
SMOCK  ;  f  (Our)  Lady's  milkwort,  a  name  for 
Lungwort,  Pulmonaria  officinalis  ;  f  (Our)  Lady's 
mint,  Mentka  viridis  \  lady's  navel  [adaptation 
of  L.  umbilicus  Veneri$\,  a  name  for  Navelwort, 
Cotyledon  Umbilicus  ;  f  (Our)  Lady's  signet  = 
LADY'S  SEAL  ;  lady's  thimble,  (a)  the  Heath  Bell, 
Campanula  rotundifolia  \  (b)  the  Foxglove,  Digi 
talis  purpurta  (Syd.Soc.  Lex.  1888);  lady's  thumb 
U.S.^Polygonum  2yersicaria\  f(Our)  Lady's  tree 
(see  quot.).  See  also  LADY'S  FINGER,  LADY'S  GLOVE, 
LADY'S  LACES,  etc. 

1597  GEKARDE  Herbal  n.  cccxxvi,  (1633)  887  *Ladies 
Bower  is  called  in  Latine  Ambnxum.  1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  51, 
Ladies  llmver,  (Clematis),  a  Plant,  which  .  .  is  fit  to  make 
liowers  and  Arbors,  even  for  Ladies.  1760  J.LEE  Inirod.Bot. 
App.,  Lady's  Bower,  Clematis.  i597GKRARDE//fr£<i/n.cccc. 
884  The  I,atines  call  it  Standix  •  .  of  others  Acus  Veneri$% 
and  A  ens  J'astoris,  or  Shepheards  Needle,  wilde  Cheruill, 
and  *  Ladies  Combe.  1783  AINSWORTH  Lat.  Diet.  (Morel!)  i. 
s.v.  C0tr//>,  Lady's  comb,  Pecten  I'eneris.  1860  O.W.  HOLMES 
Elsie  /'*.  v.  (1861)  46  Flower-de-luces,  and  *lady's-delights. 


Veneris,  or  *Ladies  glasse.  1551  *Ladyes  heyre  [see  HAIR 
sl>.  4  b].  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  n.  cccclvii.  983  In  English 
black  .Maiden  halreand  Venus  haire,  and  may  be  called  our 
Ladies  haire.  1794  MARTVN  Rousseau's  Bot.  xiii.  135  Briza 
or  ladies'  hair.  1761  W.  STUKELEV  Palxogr.  Sacra  (1763) 
25  Botanists.. show  a  very  particular  regard  to  the  fair  sex 
. .  as  we  may  well  conclude  from  so  many  names  they  give 
to  plants ;  ladys  fingers,  ladys  traces,  *ladys  linen,  . .  ladys 
slipper,  etc.  1640  PARKINSON  Theat,  Bot.  1740  *Ladies,  or 
Venus  looking-glasse.  1677  GRKW  Anat,  I'tants,  Colours 
Plants  i.  §  15  (1682)  271  The  youngest  Buds  of  Ladys- 
Lookinglass.  1879  KKITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Want-n.,  *  Lady's 
(Our)  Milkwort,  Pitlinonaria  officinalis.  1597  GERAKDE 
Herbal  \\.  ccxv.  553  In  English  Speare  Mint,  common 
Garden  Mint,  *our  Ladies  Mint  [etc.].  Ibid,  cxliii.  §  3.  424 
Nauelwoort  is  called,  .in  English  Penny woort,  Wall  Penny- 
woort,  *  Ladies  nauell,  and  Hipwoort.  1611  COTCJR., 
Esciit-ller,  Hipwort,  Wall-penniewort,  Ladies-nauell  (an 
hearbe1.  1637  W.  COLES  Adam  in  Eden  cxci.  290  The 
black  liryony  is  called  Sigillum  Sancta:  M  arise,  our  *  Ladies 
Signet.  1853  G.  JOHNSTON  Nat.  Hist.  E.  Rord.  I.  134 
Campanula  rot  nnd! flora.  Blue-Bells:  *  Ladies'  Thimbles. 
Ibid.  158  Our  little  girls  glove  their  fingers  with  them 
{Digitalis  j>urf>urea\  and  call  them  Ladies'  thimbles.  1608 
TOPSELL  Serpents.  (1658)  601  In  ancient  time,  the  ignorant 
multitude,  seeing  a  Birch  tree  with  green  leaves  in  the 
\Vinter,  did  call  it  our  *Ladtes  Tree,  or  a  holy  tree,  at 
tributing  that  greenness  to  miracle. 

Hence  La'dydom,  the  realm  of  ladies.  La-dyisli 
a.,  resembling  a  lady,  having  the  objectionable 
characteristics  of  a  *  fine  lady '.  Xia'dyism,  the 
manners  or  behaviour  of  a  lady  (cf.  young-ladyi$m\ 
La-dyness,  (a)  cf.  quot.  1538  ;  (b)  effeminacy. 

1538  LATIMER  Sertn.  fy  Rent,  (Parker  Soc.)  403  By  reason 
of  their  lady  [a  wooden  image  of  Our  Lady]  they  have  been 
given  to  much  idleness ;  but  now  that  she  is  gone,  they  be 
turned  to  laboriousness,  and  so  from  ladyness  to  godliness. 
1785  [  K,  PKRRONET]  Occas.  Verses,  Who  $  What  is  a  A/tin  ? 
135  Powder *d  fops  of  ladyness.  1830  Examiner  773/1  The 
whining  of  an  artificial  and  lady-Kh  City  Miss.  i&q$  Eraser  s 
Mag.  XXVIII.  568  Accustomed  to  the  atmosphere  and 
language  of  Ladydum.  1856  WHVTE  MELVILLE  Kate  Cov. 
xxi,  M  iss  Molasses,  the  pink  of  propriety  and  '  what-would- 
mamma-say'  ladyism. 

Lady  (U'-di),  v.     [f.  LADY  sb.] 

fl.  trans.  To  make  a  lady  of;  to  raise  to  the 

rank  of  a  lady  ;  to  address  as  ( lady  *.  Obs. 

1607  MARSTON  What  you  -will  i.  i.  Wks.  1887  II.  337 
loco.  Nay,  sir,  her  estimation's  mounted  up.  She  shall  be 
ladied  and  sweet-madam'd  now.  Ran.  Be  ladied  ?  Ha  ! 
ha  !  1614  W.  B.  Philosopher's  Banquet  (ed.  2)  A  iij  b, 
Widowes  with  their  heapes  of  hourded  gold,  That  would  be 
Ladied  though  a  month  to  hold, 

fb.  To  render  lady-like  or  feminine.   Obs. 

1656  W.  MONTAGUE  Accomfl.  Worn.  121  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  Ladies  too  Chevaliere,  are  beyond  modesty:  Men  too 
much  Ladyed,  are  short  of  Manhood. 

2.  intr.  To  lady  it :  to  play  the  lady  or  mistress. 
(Cf.  to  lord  it,  queen  if.}  rare. 

1600  BRETON  Pasefuil's  Mad-cappe  27  A  lacke  will  be  a 
Gentleman  And  mistris  Needens  Lady  it  at  least,  a  1638 
MEDE  Wks.  \.  (1672)  140  That  great  seven-hilled  City  still 
Ladies  it  over  the  Nations  of  the  Earth.  1868  W.  CORY 
Lett.  <V  Jrnls.  (18971  252  My  lawn  with  a  single  harebell 
ladying  it  over  the  grass. 

Lady-bird  (&ildijb4ld).  [In  sense  i,  f.  LADY 
sl>.  3  (genitive,  as  in  LADY-PAY).  Cf.  G.  Marten- 
huhn,  Marienkiifer,  Marienwurmchen.~\ 

1.  The  common  name  for  the  coleopterous  insects 
belonging  to  the  genus  Coccinella, 

1704  A.  VAN  LEUWENHOEK  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXV.  1615 
Flies,  in  likeness  to  Cow-ladies  or  Lady-birds,  as  some  call 
'em.  1816  K.IRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  II.  9  Many  years  ago, 
those  [sc.  the  banksj  of  the  Humber  were  so  thickly  strewed 
with  the  common  Lady-bird  (C,  Septewpnnctata,  L.J  that 
I  [etc.].  1861  DELAMER  /"/.  Card.  169  Encourage  lady-birds 
.  .which  eat  or  rather  suck  the  aphides. 

2.  A  sweetheart.     (Often  used  as  a  term  of  en 
dearment.) 

159*  SHAKS.  Rom.  fy  Jnl.  \.  iii.  3  What  Lamb  :  what 
Lady-bird . .  Where's  this  Girle  ?  1599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's 
Rev.  it.  i,  Is  that  your  new  ruffe,  sweet  lady-bird?  1656 
R.  FLETCHER  Poems  176  A  cast  of  Lacquyes,  and  a  Lady 
bird,  a  1700  B,  E.  Did .  Cant.  Crew,  Lady-birds,  Light  or 
Lewd  Women.  1858  LYTTON  What  will  he  do  i.  xiv,  Let 
us  come  into  the  town,  lady  bird,  and  choose  a  doll. 


LADYKIND. 

Lady  Chapel.  Orig.  Our  Lady  or  Lady's) 
chapel.  A  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  at 
tached  to  large  churches,  generally  situated  east 
ward  of  the  high  altar. 

1439  in  E.  Eng.  Wills  1  14  A  C  tb  wex  to  mynystere  and 
to  serue  to  the  vse  of  the  Salue  of  cure  lady  chapelt  yn  the 
said  chirch  of  seynt  Austyns.  1553  T.  ROSE  in  Foxe  A.  <y 
M.  (1583)  11.2084/2,  1  was  called  agayne  into  Christes  church 
within  their  Ladies  chapell  (as  they  termed  it),  a  156*  G. 
CAVENDISH  Wolsey  11893)  78  And  there  ..  in  our  Lady 
Chappell  he  sayd  his  servyce  &  masse.  1710  HEARNE 
Collect.  (O.  H.  b.)  II.  339  Queen  Katherin  .  .  was  buried  at 
Westminster,  in  our  Ladies  Chapell.  1718  B.  WILLIS  Mitred 
Abbeys  I.  Index  2  The  Lady  Chapel  [I'M  text  our  Ladys 
Chapel]  adorn'd  and  other  parts  of  the  Church  improved. 
1880  Times  8  June  4/1  1'here  was  a  chancel  at  the  east  end, 
and  at  the  side  a  '  Lady  chapel  '  —  each  with  its  altar. 

Lady-COW  i^-d^kuu).  [f.  LADY  sb.  3  (geni 
tive,  as  in  nex^.  Cf.  G.  Marienkuh.] 

1.  =  LADY-BIRD.     (Cf.  COW-LADY.) 

1606  SYLVESTER  Du  fiartas  n.  iv.  i.  Trophies  274  [Goliath 
|  says  to  David:]  ()  Lady-cow  [Fr.  Ha  petit  Danigreau  .'], 
:  Thou  shalt  no  more  be-star  thy  wanton  brow  With  thine 
;  eyes  rayes.  1630  DSAVTON  Muses  Eliz.  viii.  70  The  Lady- 
I  Cow  :  The  dainty  shejl  vpon  her  backe  Of  Crimson  strew'd 

with  spots  of  blacka.  1713  DERHAM  Phys.  Theol.  8  note, 
;  Wasps,  Bees,  ..and  Lady-Cows.  1868  Daily  News  15  Aug., 
1  The  earth  for  several  miles  adjoining  the  river  Severn,  .was 

thickly  covered  with  insects  commonly  called  '  lady  cows  '. 

2.  iionce'Use.  A  term  of  mock  dignity  for  a  cow. 
1649    LOVELACE   Poems   (18641   63    A    rev'rend    lady-cow 

L  drawes  neere. 

Lady  day  (U'-diid*1).     Grig.  Our  Lady  day. 

i    [f.  LADY  sb.  3   genitive  :  see  the  etymological  note 

|    on  the  word).]     A  day  kept  in  celebration  of  some 

I    event  in  the  life  of  the  Virgin  Mary.     Now  only 

1    March  25th,the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation;  formerly 

.    also  Dec.  8th,  the  Conception  of  the  Virgin,  Sep. 

8th,  the  Nativity,  and  Aug.  isth,  the  Assumption. 

1297  [see  LADY  s/>.  3  bl.    a  1300  Cursor  M.  17288  +  65  On 

our  laidy  day  als-suo,  pe  syn  was  first  wroght.     a  1450  l\nt. 

I     fin  la  Tour  (1868)  37  It  happed  that  oure  lady  day  felle  on 

the  sonday.    c  1450  Merlin  120  This  was  on  oure  lady  day 

in  septembre.    1556  Chron.  Gr.  Friars  iCamden)  2  Then  was 

a  grete  wynter  of  frost  and  colde  that  lastyd  from  new- 

yeres   daye  unto  our   lady  day  the  Annunciacion.      1578 

Scotter  Manor  Roll  (N.  W.  Line.  Gloss.),  Euery  one  shall 

take  vppe  ther  tuppes  or  rammes  before  the  first  ladie  daye. 

1611  COTGR.  s.v.  Dame,  i,*assiim/>tii>n  notre  Dame,  Our 

!    Ladie  day  in  Harutst.     1665  WOOD  Life  15  May,  Rent 

which  was  due  the  last  Our  Lady  day,     1888  M.  ARNOLD  in 

igCA  Cent.  Jan.  27  On  Lady  Day  he  [Shelley]  was  summoned 

before  the  authorities  of  his  College. 

Lady  -fish.    (U^'diifiJ  .      A    name    applied    in 
various  parts  of  the  world  to  many  different  species 
,    of  fish,  as  Albula  vttlpes,  Harpe  rttfa,  Scombertsox 
:    saitrjfs,  Sillago  domina. 

171*  E.  COOKE  /  'oy.  S.  Sea  341  The  Lady-Fish,  being  a  very 

- 


small  Sort  taken  off  Cape  St.  Lucas.  1884-5  Stand.  Nat. 
Hist.  (1888)  III.  137  A  single  species  (Albula  vulpes}  the 
bone-fish  or  lady-fish  of  our  Atlantic  coasts.  1885  Daily 


. 

Tel.  25  Sept.  2/2  The  dainty,  long-jawed  beings  which  in 
the  Soudan  were  called  '  lady-fish  '. 

Ladyfy,  ladify  (l^-difai),  v.  [f.  LADY  sb.  + 
-FY.]  trans.  To  make  a  lady  of  ;  to  give  the  title 
of  *  Lady*  to.  Hence  La'dyfied  ///.  a.  (colfoq.\ 
having  the  airs  of  a  fine  lady. 

i6oa  DEKKEK  Satiromastix  Wks.  1873  I.  221  lie  enter 
into  bond  to  be  dub'd  by  what  day  thou  wilt,  when  the  next 
action  is  layde  upon  me  thou  shall  be  Ladified.  x6»  ROW 
LANDS  Good  ffewes  <V  £.  7  She.  .would  be  Madam'd,  Wor- 
ship'd,  Ladifide.  163*  MASSINGKR  City  Martatn  iv.  iv,  He 
made  a  knight,  And  your  sweet  mistress->,hip  ladyfied.  1681 
MRS.  BEHN  City-Heiress  61  How,  Mrs.  Dy  Ladyfi'd  !  This 
is  an  excellent  way  of  disposing  an  old  cast-off  Mistriss. 
1881  O.vjcrdsh.  Gloss.,  Ladyfitd,  lady-like.  [1883  D.  C. 
MURRAY  Hearts  III.  xxxiii.  225  Azubah  had  certainly 
grown  wonderfully  fine  ladyfied  tn  the  last  year  or  two.J 
1885  T.  MOZLKY  Ki-miff.  Tmvns,  etc.  II.  222  They  could 
hardly  be  restrained  from  ladifying  every  plain  Mrs.  who 
came  near  them. 

t  La'dyhead.  Obs.  rare"  !.  In  4  ladyhede, 
[f.  LADY  sb.  +  -HKAD.]  =  LADYSHIP. 

1390  GOWEK  C<mf.  II.  40  Whan  she  goth  to  here  masse 
That  time  shall  nought  overpasse,  That  1  napproche  her 
ladyhede. 

Ladyhood  (U7i<dijhud).   [f.  LADY  sb.  +  -HOOD.] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  a  lady  ;    the 
I    qualities  pertaining  to  a  lady. 

i8ao  COLERIDGE   Lett.,   Convers.,  etc.    I.  42   She  often 

represents  to  my  mind  the  best  parts  of  the  Spanish  Santa 

j    Teresa  ladyhood  by  nature.     1878  KKSANT&  RICE  Cclia's 

1    Arb.  xli,  A  lady  about  five-and-forty.  .with  delicate  features 

1    and  an  air  of  perfect  ladyhood. 

2.  Ladies  collectively  ;  the  realm  of  ladies. 

1821  Blackw.  ftfag.  X.  63  The  gallantry  of  ladyhood  is 
abroad.  1879  F.  HARRISON  Choice  Bks.  (1886)  46  That 
wonderful  storehouse  .  .  preserves  for  us  an  inimitable  picture 
of  the  knighthood,  ladyhood,  and  yeomanry  of  the  Middle 
Ana. 

Ladykin  l<~i-dikin\    [f.  LADY  j&.+-Kor.]    A 

i    little  lady;  occas.  used  as  a  term  of  endearment. 

1853  Miss  SHEPPARD  Ch.  Auchester  I.  321,  I  had  missed 
it  in  my  room  —  that  baby  of  mine,  that  doll,  that  ladykin. 
i  1876  T.  HARDY  Ethelberta  (1890)  315  The  young  ladykin 
I  whom  the  solemn  vowing  concerned  had  lingered  round  the 
i  choir  screen.  1884  BROWNING  Ferishtah,  Camel-driver  46 
I  *  Ha,  Ladykin,  Still  at  thy  frolics,  girl  of  gold  ?'  laughed  he. 

La'dykind.  rare.  [f.  LADY  sb.  +  KIND,  after 
womankind]  The  lady  or  female  portion  of  a 
party  ;  also  loosely,  a  woman. 


LADYLESS. 

1829  SCOTT  JrnL  24  Mar,,  This  niurning  our  sport  smtn 
took  leave,  and  their  ladykind  ..  followed  after  breakfast. 
1878  E.  J.  TRKI.AWNY  Shelley,  etc.  (1887)  107  An  ordinary 
lady-kind  would  have  screamed. 

Ladyless  (1^-diles),  a.  [f.  LADY  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Having  no  lady  ;  unaccompanied  by  a  lady. 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  vui.  xxvi,  Sythcn  I  am  lady  les 
I  wil  wyn  thy  lady.  1858  MORKIS  A'.  ArChnr's  Tomb  37 
Perchance,  indeed,  quite  ladyless  were  best.  1888  BKYCK 
Amer.  Comimv.  III.  vi.  cv.  518  At  hotels  their  [women's! 
sitting-room  is  ..  sometimes  the  only  available  public  room, 
ladyless  guests  being  driven  to  the  bar  or  the  hall. 

Ladylike  ,1^'diloilO,  a.  and  adv.  [f.  LADY  sb. 
+  -LIKK.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Of  a  woman:  Having  the  distinctive  appearance 
or  manner  of  a  lady.     Also  (in  early  use  chiefly1) 
said  sarcastically  of  men  :    Effeminately  delicate 
or  solicitous  about  elegance  or  propriety,     t  In  a 
personification  :  Comparable  to  a  lady  ;  queenly. 

1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  <$•  Comimv.  (1603)  30  And 
Madera,  famous  for  the  Wines  which  grow  therm,  and  the 
ladylike  Hand  of  all  the  Atlantujue  sea.  1656  Art  if. 
Handsom.  179  Some  of  these  so  rigid,  yet  very  spruce  and 
Ladylike  preachers,  think  fit  to  graiifie  as  their  own  persons, 
so  their  kind  hearers  and  spectators.  1756  COWPKK  Let.  to 
Town  Wks.  (1837)  XV.  262  Those  lady-like  gentlemen, 
whom  we  may  distinguish  by  the  title  of  their  mother's  own 
sons.  1813  Examiner  &  Mar.  156/2  Miss  Smith  is  a  very 
lady-like  actress.  1818  HAZLITT  Kng.  Poets  viii.  (1870)  196 
He  is  a  very  lady-like  poet.  1828  SCOTT  /''.  M.  Perth  xxxi, 
Tell  me  now,  how  look  I,  thus  disposed  on  the  couch- 
languishing  and  ladylike,  ha?  1851  MRS.  CAKI.YLE  Lett, 
II.  199  A  pretty,  ladylike,  rather  silly  young  woman. 

2.  Befitting  a  lady  ;  resembling  what  pertains  to 
a  lady  ;  sometimes  with  depreciatory  sense,  effemi 
nately  delicate  or  graceful. 

1586  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  n.  ix.  (1592)  37  With  fingers 
Ladie-like.  1687  DRYDEN  Hind  <y  /*.  n.  £86  The  dew-drops 
on  her  silken  hide  Her  tender  constitution  did  declare  Too 
lady-like  a  long  fatigue  to  bear.  1698  CROWNS  Caligula  i. 
Dram.  Wks.  1874  IV.  358  A  manly  daring  soul  lurks  deep, 
Under  this  gentle  lady-like  outside.  1739  CIBHKR  Apol. 
(1756)  II.  31  After  a  few  days  of  these  coy  lady-like  com 
pliances  on  his  side,  we  grew  into  a  more  conver>able 
temper.  1754  RICHARDSON  CrantUson  (lySij  III.  xvii.  137 
Perhaps  you  mean  no  more  than  to  give  a  little  specimen  of 
I^ady-like  pride  in  those  words.  1816  SCOTT  Aniiq.  xi,  The 
controversy  began  in  smooth,  oily,  lady-like  terms,  but  is 
now  waxing  more  sour  and  eager  as  we  get  on.  1824  Miss 
MITFORD  Villog*  Ser.  I.  (1863)  216  Her  lady-like  spirit 
would  have  scorned  the  idea  of  selling  them  1877  MRS. 
FOKHESTEK  Mignon  1.  53  You  have  not  a  very  lady-like  way 
of  expressing  yourself.  1890  L.  FALCONER  Mile.  Ixe  i. 
(1891)  20,  'I  hope  you  will  teach  Evelyn  some  of  these 
pretty  things',  said  Mrs.  Merrinjjton.  'There  is  something 
so  ladylike  about  them1.  1900  SKEAT  Chaucer  Canon  139 
Both  [poems].. are  wholly  lacking  in  interesting  touches  of 
personal  character.  Whatever  opinions  they  express  are  of 
a  highly  genteel  and  ladylike  order. 

Hence  La  dylikeness. 

1875  How  ELLS  Foregone  Concl.  (1882)  305  He  remembered 
the  charm  of  her  perfect  ladylikeness. 

t  B.  adv.  As  a  lady  does ;  in  the  guise  of  a 
lady.  06s. 

a  1635  CORBET  Poems  (1807)  126  Nor  didst  thou  two 
years  after  talk  of  force,  Or,  lady-like,  make  suit  for  a 
divorce.  .1650  Roxburgh  Malta  is  (1888)  VI.  544  Achilles 
he  was  in  disguise,  When  first  he  heard  of  this  enterprize, 
He  Lady-like  with  a  Lady  lay. 

Ladyling  (l^'dilirj).  rare.  [f.  LADY  si).  + 
-LING.]  A  little  lady. 

1855  BAILEY  Mystic  137  Ladylings  and  lordlings  dancing, 
piping,  harping.  1895  F.  THOMPSON  Sifter  Songs  5,  I  hid 
them  dance,  I  bid  them  sing,  For  the  limpid  glance  Of  my 
ladyling. 

La'dy-love.  Also  pseud o-#;r//.  ladye-love. 
[f.L.VDYj/'.^in  sense  I  appositive\  in  sense  2  attrib.).] 

1.  A  lady  who  is  loved  ;  a  sweetheart. 

A  supposed  example  quoted  from  R.  Wilson's  Coolers  Pro- 
phesie  (1594!  is  not  to  the  point ;  Venus  is  called  '  L:idy 
Love '  by  more  than  one  of  the  dramatis  personae. 

1733  Theobald's  Shaks.  Rom,  <y  Jnl.  \.  ii.  102  Your  Lady 
love  [1623  Ladies  loue].  1805  SCOTT  Last  Alinstr.  iv.  xix, 
With  favour  in  his  crest,  or  glove,  Memorial  of  his  ladye- 
love.  1841  JAMKS  Brigand  ii,  What  man  is  there  without 
a  lady-love.  1871  Miss  YONGE  Cameos  II.  xxxii.  331  She 
begged  the  King  to  consent  to  his.,  marriage  with  his  lady-love. 

2.  Love  for  ladies. 

1818  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  iv.  xl,  The  minstrel  who  . .  Sang 
ladye-love  and  war. 

La'dyly,  a.  Obs.  exc.  as  nonce-wd.  Also  5 
ladily.  [f.  LADY  sb.  +  -LY  1.]  Befitting  or  char 
acteristic  of  a  lady,  ladylike. 

13..  E.  E,  Allit,  P.  A.  773  Oner  alle  ober  so  hy?  bou 
clambe,  To  lede  with  hym  so  ladyly  lyf.  ?<*i4oo  Morte 
Art/i.  3254  In  a  surcott  of  sylke  ..  with  ladily  lappes  the 
lenghe  of  a  $erde.  c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  12  b,  He  brought 
to  his  mynde  her  fair  and  fresshe  colour— her  ladyly  may- 
tiene  and  her  noble  facoun  and  corpulence.  1840  Tait's 
Mag.  VII.  385  We  do  not  refer  to  the  fashionable  annuals, 
those  very  ineffable  bulletins  of  lordly  and  ladyly  inanity. 

t  La'dyly,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  -t-  -LY  ^.]  In 
a  manner  befitting  a  lady  ;  as  a  lady. 

£1450  LOSELICH  Grail  xxvi.  izq  This  duchesse  ..  nolde 
therto  assente . .  and  excused  here  ful  ladyly. 

Lady's  cushion.  Also  6  Our  Lady's  cush 
ion.  T  a.  The  plant  Thrift,  Armeria  maritivia. 
Obs.  b.  The  Mossy  Saxifrage,  Saxifragahypnoides. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  iv.  1.  509  That  kinde  of  grasse  whiche 

groweth  by  the  sea  syde,  is  called.. in  Englishe  our  Ladies 

quishion.     1597  GERARDE  Herbal  i:.  clxxvii.  483  In  English 

Thrift,  Sea  grasse,and  our  Ladies  Cushion.     1794  MARTYN 
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Rousseau's  Hot.  xix.  271  From  the  manner  of  its  gnnvth  in 
a  thick  tuft,  it  [mossy  Saxifrage]  has  acquired  the  English 
name  of  Ladies  Cushion.  1854  S.  THOMSON  Wild  l*'i.  in. 
(ed.  4)  201  The  Lady's  cushion — mossy  saxifrage. 

Lady's  finger,  lady-finger,     y/.  occas. 

ladies'  fingers. 

1.  sing,  and  //.  The  plant  Anthyllis  vulnerariat 
the  Kidney  Vetch. 

Also  applied  dial,  to  various  other  plants,  as  Lotas  corni- 
culatits  [formerly  called  lady-finger  grass]  :  see  Britten  and 
Holland  Plant-n. 

1670  KAY  Catal.  Plant.  AngL  24  Anihyllii  legiuninosa.  . . 
Kidney-vetch,  Ladies  ringer.  1743  in  W.  Ellis  Altnf,  J/us- 
bandin.  (1750)  II.  I.  xv,  148  Your  Lady-finger-grass  i  or  llirds- 
fout  Trefoil.. which  is  the  botanical  Name).  1756  WATSON 
in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIX.  842  Kidney  Vetch,  or  Ladies  Finger. 
1848  C.  A.  JOHNS  Week  at  Lizard  yJsAnthyUis  r  nine  ran' ti, 
variety  Diltcnii,  Lady's-fingers,  occurs,  .all  along  the  coast. 

2.  Applied  to  various  objects  of  long  and  slender 
form.     a.  A  kind  of  cake(cf.  finger- In  sctrif}.  1  Obs. 

1820  KKATS  Caf>  fy  Bells  xlviii,  Steep  Some  lady's-fingers 
nice  in  Candy  wine.  1828  Lights  fy  S/utdfs  II.  1^,6  Honey 
and  ladies'  fingers  for  tea. 

b.  Austral.    A  kind  of  grape.     Also,  n  banana. 

1892  K.  RKKVKS  Homeward  Hound  90  The  very  finest 
ladies '-fingers,  sweet-waters  and  muscatels.  1893  MRS.  C. 
FRAUD  Outlaw  $  Lawmaker  II.  91  They  were  sitting  .. 
in  the  banana  grove,  whither  Elsie  had  gone  on  pretext  of 
finding  some  still  ungathc-red  '  Lady's  fingers'. 

C.  £/.»$'.  (a]  A  variety  of  the  potato  ;  f'//)  One 
of  the  branchiae  of  the  lobster;  (c)  A  variety  of 
apple.  (Ccnf.  Diet.) 

Lady's  glove.  Also  6-7  Our  Ladies,  7  8 
ladies  gloves,  9  lady  glove.  [<*rig.  I-MJY 
sb.  3.]  The  foxglove,  Digit&lis purpurea.  The 
name  has  been  applied J;o  several  other  plants,  c.  g. 
•f  Lungwort,  Pnltnonaria  officinalis ;  Kleawoit, 
hnt/a  Convza\  the  Hird's-.root  Trefoil,  Lotus  cor- 
niculalus  (dial.). 

1538  VA.\QT  J)ict.  Addit.,  I>acckar..&r\  herbe..some  do  call 
it  ..  our  ladies  Clones.  1611  COTGH.,  Ganttlfa,  the  hearbe 
called  Kox-gloucs,  our  Ladies  gloues.  1621  HKAI/M.  &  Ki . 
Pilgrim  v.  vi,  Full  of  pincks,  and  Ladies  gloves  {mod,  cdd. 
lady-gloves],  Of  liartes-e.ise  too.  1668  WH.KINS  Real  Char. 
u.  iv.  §  3.  80  Sage  of  Jerusalem,  Ladies-glove  [marg.  Put- 
)nonaria\.  1736  BAILKY  Honsch.  Diet.  369  Ladies  Gloves, 
The  vertues  of  this  plant  [rleawort]  are  to  warm  and  dry; 
but  it  is  also  an  opener.  1879  iliun  I-:N  &  HOLLAND  Plant-n. t 
Lady  glove,  Digitalis  f-nt'piirca.  Ibid.,  Lady's  glove, Lotus 
comic  ultit  its. 

Ladyship  l(Ti'di[ip\  sb.  Forms:  see  LAIJY 
and  -SHIP.  Also  7-8  colloq.  la'ship. 

1.  The  condition  of  being  a  lady  ;  rank  as  a  lady. 
a  1225  Atiir.  R.  100  ^if  bn  hauest  uor^iten  nu  bi  wur3fule 

lefdischipe,— go  .^  folcwe  beos  geat.  ^1230  HaliMeid.'j 
And  trukie  for  a  mon  of  lam  be  heuenliche  lauerd  &  hulin 
her  lafdischipe.  13. .  /:.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  577  Mure  haf  I  of 
ioye  &  blysse  here-inne,  Of  ladyschyp  gret  &  lyuez  blom. 
1623  MASSINGKR  Bondman  m.  iii,  How  dost  thou  like  Thy 
ladyship,  Zambia  ?  1771  Contempt,  Man  II.  152  This  Lady 
did  not  enjoy  her  Title  long— she  died  in  the  fifth  Year  of 
her  Ladyship.  1856  KMKKSON  Eng.  Traits\JVf,.  1874  II. 
13^  What  facility  and  plenteousness  of  knighthood,  lord 
ship,  ladyship,  royalty,  loyalty  !  1874 TROLLOPS  Lady  Anna 
iv.  26  He  hated  the  countess-ship  of  the  countess,  and  the 
ladyship  of  the  Lady  Anna. 

2.  The   personality   of   a   lady.      In   her^  your 
ladyship^  a  respectful   substitute  for  she,  you,  re 
ferring  to  a  lady;  in  mod.  use  only  to  one  whose 
rank  is  designated  by  the  titular  prefix  'Lady'. 
Also  used  sarcastically. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Anel.  <y  Arc.  191  She..drof  hym  for  the, 
vnnethe  list  her  knowe  That  he  was  servaunt  vn  to  hir  ladi- 
shippe.  ci4oo  Destr.  Troy  3352  Ne  trawes  not,  tru  lady,  (r-at 
I  take  wolde  Thy  ladyship  to  losse,  ne  in  lust  holde.  a  1400- 
50  Alexander  3715,  I  leue  it  to  gour  ladyschip  bis  hinge  no^t 
vnknawen.  a  1500  Flower  $  Let\f\xx.\,  Yet  I  would  pray 
Your  ladiship  . .  That  I  might  knowe  . .  What  that  these 
knightes  be  in  rich  armour.  1551  CROWLEY  Pleas,  fy  Pain 
"Ded.,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  dedicate  the  same  vnto  youre 
La<.1ishyppes  name.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  i.  ii.  120  If  it 
please  your  Ladiships,  you  may  see  the  end.  1650  Nicholas 
Papers  (Camden)  174  Lord  Jermyn  in  a  jeering  manner,  as 
her  ladyshipp  conceaved,  told  her  he  hoped  now  shortly 
Sir  Edward  Herbert  would  returne  to  Paris.  1700  CONGREVK 
IV ay  of  World  n.  v,  O  Mem,  your  Laship  staid  to  peruse 
a  Pecquet  of  Letters.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  37  p  i, 
I  waited  upon  her  Ladyship  pretty  early  in  the  morning. 
a  1839  PRAED  Poems  (1865)  II.  34  Her  ladyship  is  in  a  huff. 

fiS'  X595  SHAKS.  John  in.  i.  IIQ  Thou  Fortunes  Cham 
pion,  that  do'st  neuer  fight  But  when  her  humorous  Ladi 
ship  is  by  To  teach  thee  safety. 

t  b.  concr.   =  LADY.  Obs. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.    II.  301  My  sone,  of  that  unkindship, 
The  which   toward   thy  ladiship,  Thou  pleignest,   for  she 
woll  the  nought,  Thou  art  to  blamen  of  thy  thought. 
c.  nonce-use.  One  who  is  called  '  her  ladyship '. 

1784  COWPER  Task  n.  386  Constant  at  routs,  familiar  with 
a  round  Of  ladyships,  a  stranger  to  the  poor. 

t  3.  Kindness  or  beneficence  befitting  a  mistress. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  128  This  maide.,To  whom  this  lady 
hath  behote  Of  ladiship  all  that  she  can  To  vengen  her  upon 
this  man.  Ibid.  III.  66  Tho  quod  the  queue.  .1  wol  do  the 
such  ladiship,  Wherof  thou  shalt  for  evermo  Be  riche. 

4.  A  district  governed  by  a  lady,  nonce-use. 

1709  STEEI.E  Tatler  No.  46  p  3  All  that  long  Course  of 
Building  is  under  particular  Districts  or  Ladiships,  after  the 
Manner  of  Lordships  in  other  Parts. 

Hence  La'dyship  v.  (nonce-wd.}  trans.,  to  give 
the  title  of  'Your  Ladyship*  to.  Also  to  lady 
ship  it. 


LADY'S  TRACES. 

1813  E.  S.  BARRKTT /frr0///«  (1815)  III.  9  'Ladyship!  Ob, 
her  ladyship  !'  and  away  he  cantered,  ladyshipping  it,  till 
he  was  out  of  hearing.  i8zo  Hermit  in  London  IV.  165 

He  so  ladyshiped  Lady what's  her  ugly  name,  that  it 

was  quite  disgusting. 

t  Lady-silver.  Obs.  Also  5  ladesilver.  [?  f. 
LADY  :  possibly  because  payable  at  Lady-day.] 

1425-6  Dnrh.  MS.  fiitrs.  Roll,  \\s.  \\\}d,  rcc.  pro  ladesilver 
ejusdem  ville  per  annum.  1536-7  Durham  Ace.  Rolls 
i  Surtees)  672  Et  de  6s.  8rf.  rec.  de  eodem  Coll.  pro  ladysiluer 
debit,  tenentibus  ibidem. 

Lady's    laces.       fAlso    lady-laces.      The 

striped  garden  variety  of  Phal&ris  anindinacea. 

1597  (ii-:KAimE  Herbal  I.  iv.  5  The  grasse  called  in  Latine 
Cramcn  sulcatumt  or  Pictum  :  and  by  our  English  women, 
Ladies  Laces,  bicause  it  is  stript  or  furrowed  with  white  and 
greene  sirakes,  like  silke  laces.  1611  COTGK.,  Aigitillettes 
<farmest  the  hearbe,  or  grasse,  called  Ladies  laces,  white 
Carneleon  grasse,  painted,  or  furrowed  grasse.  1706  PuiLLirs 
(ed.  Kersey),  Lady-laces^  a  sort  of  striped  (Irass.  1713  J. 
PF.TIVKR  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXVIII.  179  Painted  Grass,  or 
Ladies  Laces,  1821  CLARK  I'ill.  Minstr.  II.  97,  I  ..  Tried 
through  the  pales  to  get  the  tempting  flowers,  As  lady's 
laces,  everlasting  peas. 

t  Lady's  longing.  Obs.  In  7  ladies  long 
ing  ;  also  6  lady  longing.  A  variety  of  apple. 

1591  Lvi.y  Endym.  in.  iii.  38  For  fruit  these,  fritters, 
niudlers,  hartichokes  and  ladylongmgs.  1664  KVKLVN  Kal. 
Hort.  in  Syfoa,  etc.  (1729)  213  Apples.  The  Ladies  Longing, 
the  Kirkham  Apple,  John  Apple  [etc.].  1676  WOUUUGK 
( ydt-r  (1691)  2ii  There  is  a  curious  apple  newly  propagated, 
called  Pome-appease. . .  I  suppose  tliis  is  that  which  is  called 
the  Ladies  Longing. 

Lady's  mantle.  Also  6  Our  Ladies,  6  S 
ladies.  [LADY  sb.  3  ;  ef.  G.  Prawn-,  J\Iaricn- 
f>tan(el.']  A  common  name  for  the  rosaceous  herb 
AlchemiUa  wtlgaris.  Also  applied,  with  qualifi 
cation,  to  other  species  (see  quot.  1864). 

1548  TURNER  Natncs  of ' Iferbes  82  A  Ichiinilla  . .  is  called 
in  cnglish  our  Ladies  Mantel  or  syndow.  1578  LYTE  Dodoctts 
I.  xcviii.  140  Great  Panicle  or  Ladies  M;mtell,  groweth  in 
some  places  of  this  countrey.  1611  C'oi(iK.,  Alchimille, 
Lions  foot,  Ladies  mantle,  great  Sanirle.  1794  MARTYN 
Kottsseau's  Bot.  xv.  167  Ladies  in:int!c  lias  a  calyx  of  one 
permanent  leaf  divided  into  eight  -.c-tncnis.  1864  SOWI.KISY 
lirit.  Bot.  (ed.  3*  III.  i^o  Silvery  Lady's- Mantle.  Ibid.  141 
Alpine  Lady's  Mantle.  1882  (id.  ll'erds  673  Silken  Alpine 
lady's  mantle  rare. 

Lady-smock.  Also  lady's,  ladies'  smock. 
A  common  name  for  the  Cuckoo-flower,  Carda- 
viine  pratcnsis.  (Applied  locally  also  to  Convol 
vulus  sepinm.'} 

1588  SHAKS.  /,.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  905  Ladie-smockes  all  siluer 
white.  1597  ^'KRAUDF.  Herbal  u.  xviii.  203  They  are  com 
monly  called  in  Latine,  Flos  Cnculi  \  in  Knglisli  Cuckowe 
riowtrs..at  the  Nampiwich  in  Chisliiie  ..  Ladie  smockes. 
1648  HKHRICK:  Hesper,  (1869)  121  Dispose  That  lady-smock, 
that  pansie,  and  that  rose  Neatly  apart.  1794  MAR  I  YN  Rons- 
scan's  Bot.  xxiii.  325  Ladies  Smock,  (forgive  the  vulgar 
name)  has  the  calyx  gaping  a  little.  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr. 
St.  Pierre  s  Stud.  Nut.  (1799)  I.  8j  Some  of  the  convolvu 
luses,  vulgarly  called  lady  s-smock.  1874'!'.  HARDY  Farfr. 
]\  I  ad  ding  Crowd  \.  239  Clear  white  huHes'  smocks.  1878 
BROWNING  Poets  Croisic  96  Chains  of  lady's-smoek. 

Lady's  seal.  ?  Obs.  Also  6  Our  Ladies  seale, 

1.  The  plant  Solomon's  Seal,  Polygonatum  multi- 
Jlorum. 

?  1516  Crete  Herl-all  Z  iij,  Sigillum  sancte  marye  or  sigil- 
lum  Salamonis  is  al  one  herbe  that  is  called  Salomons  scale 
or  our  ladies  seale.  1870  Treas.  Bot.)  Lady's  seal,  Conval- 
laria  Polygonatitm. 

2.  The  Black  liryony,  Tannts  communis. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  in.  xlvii.  383  Our  Ladies  Seale  hath 
long  branches,  flexible,  of  a  wooddislie  substance.  1597 
GKRARDE  Herbal  \\.  cccvil.  722  Called  . .  in  English  blacke 
Hryonie,  wilde  Vine,  and  our  Ladies  Scale.  1712  tr.  Pomet's 
Hist.  Drugs  I.  30  Hie  Black  Vine,  which  some  have  given 
the  name  of  our  Lady's  Seal. 

Lady's  Slipper.  Also  6  Our  Ladies  slip 
per,  8-9  ladies',  lady  slipper. 

1.  A  common   book-name  for  the  orchidaceous 
plant  Cypripcdium  Calceolus.    Also  applied  occas. 
to  the  cultivated  calceolaria,  and  the  Kird's-foot 
Trefoil,  Lotus  corniculatus. 

1597  GtRARUE  Herbal  ii.  cvii.  359  Ovr  Ladies  Shooe  or 
Slipper,  hath  a  thlcke  knubbed  rooie.  1794  MARTYN  Rous 
seau's  Bot.  xxvii.  422  The  Ladies  Slipi^er  ..  its  singular, 
large  hollow  inflated  nectary.  1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower. 
PL  II.  116  Lotus  corniculattts.  .commonly  called  Lady's 
Slipper.  1872  OLIVER  l-.letn.  Bot.  n.  266  Oneextiemely  rare 
British  species,  the  Lady's  Slipper  (Cyfrifrdinm  Calceolus). 
1894  WILKINS  &  VIVIAN  Green  bay  tree  II.  161  The  boxes 
of  geranium  and  lady-slipper  in  the  window. 

2.  ?  U.S.  The  garden-balsam,  Jmpatiens  balsa- 
mina  (Cent.  Diet.}. 

Lady's  thistle.  Also  6  Our  ladies,  6-7 
lady,  8-9  ladies'  thistle.  [Cf.  G.  Frauendistel^  Du. 
Vrouwendistell\  The  thistle  Carduus  Mariamts. 

1552  ELYOT  Diet.  s.v.  Spina>  Spina  alba,  Our  ladies 
Thistle.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  iv.  Ixii.  525  Our  Ladyes  Thistel 
groweth.. in  rough  untoyled  places.  1579  LANGHAM  Card. 
Health  (1633)634  Lady  Thistles.  1688  K.  HOLME  Artnoury 
ir.  63/2  The  Lady-Thistle  is  our  common  Thistle.  1776-96 
WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  III.  190  Milk  Thistle. 
Ladies  Thistle.  1831  J.  DAVIES  Manual  Mat.  Med.  436 
Ladies'  thistle.  Carduus  tnariamis. 

Lady's  traces,  tresses.  Also  6-9  lady, 
ladies*  traces,  lady's  traces.  Name  for  the 
plants  of  the  genus  Spiranthes  (N.O.  Orchzdacese} ; 
also  locally  applied  to  grasses  of  the  genus  Briza. 

1548  TURNER  Xames  of  Herbes  70  Satyrion  . .  bryngeth 


LJEN. 

furth  whyte  floures  in  the  ende  of  harueste,  and  it  is  called 
Lady  traces.  1578  LVTE  Dodoens  n.  Ivi.  222  The  sweete 
Orchis,  or  Ladie  traces  are  moste  commonly  to  be  found  in 
high,  untilled,  and  dry  places.  1597  GKRAKDR  Herbal  i. 
cii.-i68  Friezland  Ladie  traces  hath  two  small  round  stones 
or  bulbes.  1611  COTGB.,  Stityrioii  a  trois  couillons.  Triple 


urizfl  rr(cuiu,  (.uimiiuu  qimMiig  gioaa  ,    muics    n*.j.-«-.~.      •«•.— 

C.  A.  JOHNS    Week  at  Lizard  310  Nfottia  sf  trails.  Lady's 
tresses,  an  orchideous  plant  about  six  inches  high. 

II  Laeii  J<?'n).  O.E.  Law.  [OE.  lien :  see  LOAN.] 
An  estate  held  as  a  benefice. 

<J988  in  Birch  Cart.  Sax.  III.  329  pa  ^ewat  Eadric  zcr 
.4£lineh  cwideleas  &  /Elfeh  feng  to  his  Izne.  a  1000  /ELFRIC 
Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  115/36  Precariimr,  landeslain.  1844 
LINGARU  Anglo-Sax.  C/i.  118581  I.  App.  K.  371  National 
property  at  the  disposal  of  the  king,  to  be  distributed  by 
him  as  laens  (loans)  or  benefices.  1876  DK;BY  Real  J'rvf. 
l.  i.  §  2.  17  The  person  having  the  'laen'  possessing  only 
the  usufructuary  enjoyment  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

b.    Comb.  :  leen-land,  land  held  as  '  Izen ' ;  Isen- 
right,  beneficiary  light. 

983  in  Kemble  Codex  Dipl.  III.  217  Fif  hida  3e  Oswald 
. .  bocab  Eadrice  . .  swa  swa  he  hit  air  hjefde  to  lainlande. 
1872  K.  W.  ROBKRTSON  Hist.  F.ss.  117  Laenlands,  or  bene 
fices.  Jtiil.  153  In  property  held  by  Laen-right  possessions, 
privileges  and  obligations  devolved  upon  the  eldest  born. 
1874-5  STUBBS  Ctmst.  Hist.  I.  v.  77  Hither  bookland  or 
folk jand  could  be,. .  under  the  name  of  Ixnlaml,  held  by  free 
cultivators. 

Ziaeotropic  (l'~i"'r?'pik)>  a.  Also  erron.  leio-. 
[f.  Or.  \cuu- s  left  +  rpom/c-us  turning,  f.  Tpowri  a 
turn.]  Turned  or  turning  to  the  left :  said  of  the 
whorls  of  a  shell ;  opposed  to  dexiotropic, 

1883  [see  DKXIOTROPIC]. 

Leased,  Laesion,  variants  of  LKSED,  LESION. 

il  laet  '.let?.  Hist.  [OE.  Ixl  (found  only  once) 
=  OIIU.  /dg  '?descendant  of  a  freedman  ;  glossed 
libertiinii) :— O'l'eut.  *lxto-z,  app.  related  to  OE. 
Ixtan  LET  p.']  The  Old  English  designation  for 
a  person  of  status  intermediate  between  that  of  a 
freeman  and  a  slave. 

a  1000  LaU's  .-Ethelb.  (Liebermann)  §  26  Gif  1st  of  slzhfl, 
bone  selestan  xxx  sell,  for^elde  ;  ^if  bane  oberne  of  slxhS, 
lx.  scillingum  for^elde;  3am  Imddan  xl  scillingum  for- 
St-'lden.  1875  STI'HHS  Canst.  Hist.  I.  iv.  64  The  three  ranks 
of  men,  the  noble,  the  freeman,  and  the  1st. 

t  Lae 'table,  "•  Obs.  rare- °,  [nA.'L.lsetaliilis, 
f.  Ixtarl  to  rejoice,  f.  hvtits  joyful.]  '  Worthy  to 
bee  reioyced  at '  (Cockeram,  1623). 

t  Ltcta'tioii.  Oh.  Also  7  letation.  [ad.  L. 
l^'tation-tm,  f.  lale  L.  In'liire  to  render  fertile, 
f.  l:\t-tts fertile,  joyful.]  A  manuring;  also  quasi- 
concr.  manure. 

(Frequent  in  Evelyn;  in  the  Advertisement  prefixed  to 
ed.  3  of  Syfca,  1679  he  says  that  'the  meaner  capacities' 
among  his  readers  may  '  read  for  letation,  dung  '.) 

1664  KVKLYM  Sylva  I.  ii.  (1670)  n  Meliorating  barren- 
ground  with  sweet  and  comminuted  lietations. 

Loetic  (U-tik),  a.  Hist.  [ad.  late  L.  Isetic-us,  f. 
Ixlus  (sec  below);  the  word  is  usually  viewed  as 
adopted  from  Teut.  *lxto-z  (see  L.KT).]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  lifli,  a  class  of  non-Roman  culti 
vators  under  the  later  Romnn  empire,  who  occupied 
lands  for  which  they  paid  tribute. 

1839  KKIGHTI.CV  Hist.  fcng.  I.  129  At  a  subsequent  period 
[in  Roman  history]  lands  denominated  Laetic  u  ere  i^iven  in 
the  interior  of  the  provinces  to  larger  bodies  of  the  Bar 
barians  on  similar  condition.  1874  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  I. 
vi.  161  As  the  freemen  were  mingled  more  or  less  with  Icetic 
or  native  races.  1892  C.  M.  ANDREWS  Old  Eng.  Manor 
Introd.  39  Portions  of  the  Teutonic  lactic  organization  may 
have  lingered  in  Kent. 

Laetl'ficiuit,  a.  rare  — '.  [ad.  L.  laetificanl- 
em,  pres.  pple.  of  Ixtificare  to  make  glad,  f. 
littificiis  gladdening,  f.  lxt-ns  joyful.]  Of  a 
medicine :  Cheering,  stimulating. 

i6»7  tr.  Bacons  Life  t  Death  (1651)  28  Vapours  work 
powerfully  upon  the  Spirits,  .by  lauiticant  Medecines, .  .&c. 
1855  MAVNI-:  Expos.  Lex.t  Lxtificans,.  .letificant. 

t  Lseti'ficate,  v.  Ol>s.  rare  -  ».  [f.  L.  hetiji- 
cdt-t  ppl.  stem  of  laetijicd-re  'see  prec.).]  trans. 
To  make  joyful,  cheer,  revive.  1623  in  COCKERAM. 

Hence  flisetifloa'tion,  rejoicing  ;  also,  a  making 
joyful,  t  liseti'flcative  «.,  adapted  to  cheer. 

c  1485  Digby  My^st.  (1882)  I.  26  The  shepherdes  of  Cristes 
birthe  made  letificacion.  1623  COCKERAM  II,  Reioycing, 
. .  Laetitication.  1657  TOMLINSON  Kenan's  Disp.  386* 
Storax  is  a  good  ingredient  for  cordial  and  laetificative 
antidotes. 

Laevigate,  obs.  form  of  LEVIGATE. 

Ii3BVO-,  levo-  (l'~vu),  used  as  combining  form 
of  L.  Isnitis,  in  the  sense  '(turning  or  turned)  to  the 
left ',  in  physical  and  chemical  terms,  chiefly  having 
reference  to  the  property  possessed  by  certain  sub 
stances  of  causing  the  plane  of  a  ray  of  polarized 
light  to  rotate  to  the  left  (cf.  DEXTKO-).  Among 
these  are  :  a.  Lnvogy  rate,  Lsevogy  rous  adjs., 
characterized  by  turning  the  plane  of  polarization 
to  the  left.  Lsevo-rota  tion,  rotation  to  the  left. 
Ltevo-ro'tatory  a.,  =  L.EVOGVRATE.  b.  Iisevo- 
co-mpound,  a  chemical  compound  which  causes 
laevo-rotation.  Iiwvo-(flu'cose  =  L*vi'LOSE.  Ise- 
vo-race  rale,  Lsevo-tarta-ric  acid,  the  modifica- 
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tions  of  rncemic  and  tartaric  acid  which  are  Ixvo- 
rotatory.      Hence   Iieevo-ra  cemate,   -taTtrate, 

the  salts  of  these. 

a  1856  HAYDN  (Cent.  s.v.  Levogyrate\  If  the  analyser  has 
to  be  turned  from  right  to  left  to  obtain  the  natural  order 
of  colours,  the  quartz  is  called  left-handed  or  *levogyrate. 


Client,  (ed.  ID  779  Both  are  *levorOtatory.  1897  Alltmtt's 
Syst.  Med.  III.  216  When  the  urine  is  laevo-rotatory  after 
trituration  with  Fehling.  1876  tr.  Schutzenberger's  Ftr- 
intnt.  6  Paratartaric  acid  easily  splits  up  ..  into  dextro- 
tartaric  and  *laevo-tartanc  acid. 

Laevulin,  levnlin  Irviwlin).  Chem.  [f.  L.E- 
VUL-OSE  +  -IN.]  A  substance  resembling  dextrin, 
obtained  from  the  roots  of  certain  composite  plants. 
Hence  Lsemilinic,  only  in  /.  add  (see  quot.  1888). 

1888  Syd.  Soc.  Le.r.,  Lxwtlin,  CeHujOs-  .Lxvulinic  acid 
..  CsHgOfr  1897  Naturalist  44  The  root  contains  ..  also 
sugar,  levulin,  while  its  juice  exposed  to  the  air  ferments. 

Lsevulose,  levulose  (\r\\/t\o»s\  Chem.  [f. 
L./ets*jleft  +  -ULB  4--osE.]  The  form  of  GLUCOSE 
which  is  Irevo-rotatory  to  polarized  light;  fruit- 
sugar.  (Cf.  DEXTROSE.) 

1871  ROSCOE  Etem.  C/itttii.  396  In  manna  and  honey  mixed 
with  levulose,  or  left-handed  glucose.  1878  KINGZF.TT 
Aniin.  Chan.  404  Cane  sugar  is  first  resolved  into  dextrose 
and  Ucvulose  before  it  ferments.  1897  AllbntCs  Syst.  Med. 
III.  386  Cane  sugar  is  partly  left  unchanged,  partly  con 
verted  into  glucose  and  kevulose. 

Hence  Laevulosane  [  +  -AXE]  (see  quot.\ 

1876  HARLF.Y  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  6)  792  Heated  to  338°kevu- 
lose  loses  water  and  is  converted  into  Ijevulosane. 

Lafayette  .'lafcye-t).  L'.S.  [f.  the  name  of 
the  trench  general  Lafayette.] 

1.  A  scicenoid  fish  of  the  Northern  United  States 
(Liostomus  xanthurus), 

1859  BARTLKTT  Diet.  Awer.,  Lafayette  fish  (Leiostomus 
pHiqrtHs),  a  delicious  sea-fish,  which  appears  in  the  summer 
in  great  abundance  at  Cape  Island  on  the  Jersey  coast. .. 
The  name  Lafayette,  .was  given  it  on  account  of  its  appear 
ance  one  summer  coinciding  with  the  last  visit  of  General 
Lafayette  to  America. 

2.  A  stromateoid  fish  (Stromatcus  triacanthits\ 
1884-5  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.  (1888)  III.  215  A  much  smaller 

species  ..  otherwise  known  as  'Lafayette'  or  'Cape  May 
goodie  '. 

Laf(e,  obs.  f.  LAVE  sb. ;  obs.  Sc.  f.  LOAF  sb. 

Laferk,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  I, ARK. 

Laff,  Laffe,  obs.  forms  of  LAUGH.  LAVE  sb. 

Lafful,  obs.  form  of  LAWFUL. 

Laft,  Sc.  form  of  LOFT. 

Laft(e,  obs.  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  of  LEAVE. 

Xiafter,  dial,  form  of  LAUGHTER  *. 

Iiafully,  obs.  form  of  LAWFULLY. 

Lag  (laeg),  sf>.1  and  a.  [Belongs  to  LAG  v2\ 
the  origin  and  mutual  relation  of  the  words  are 
obscure. 

In  some  parts  of  England  fog,  ssg;  lag>  m  foggie,  seggit, 
laggie,  are  u>ed  in  children's  games  as  substitutes  for 
'first,  second,  last1  (see  Eng.  Dial.  Dkt.  s.v.  Fog).  This 
suggests  the  possibility  that  lag  may  have  originated  in  the 
language  of  sports  as  an  arbitrary  distortion  of  last',  but 
even  in  that  case  the  word  may  have  coalesced  with  a 
homophone  of  independent  origin.  The  current  hypothesis 
that  the  adj.  is  a.  Welsh  Hag  (earlier  Mac),  Ir.  and  Gael. 
lag,  slack,  weak,  is  highly  improbable.  There  is  some 
affinity  of  sense  between  lag  and  LACK  n.  and  v.  (cf.  to 
cow*  lag  and  to  conig  lack) ;  the  former  might  conceivably 
bean  alteration  of  the  latter  under  the  influence  of  words 
like  FLAG  P.1,  FAG  s6.*  Cf.  further  MOa.  lakke  to  go 
slowly  (Kalkar).J 

A.  sb.  1.  The  last  or  hindmost  person  (in  a 
race,  game,  sequence  of  any  kind).  Now  rare  exo. 
in  schoolboy  use. 

1514  BARCLAY  isf  Eclogue  in  Cyt.  $  Uplondyshm.  (Percy 
Soc.)  p.  xii,  In  the  tavern  remayne  they  last  for  lag.  1587 
DtAMT/fome*>£4.  Bvj,  Since  eche  man  bragges,  the  lagge 
of  vs  Ashendefull  shame  him  take.  1611  CoTGR.s.v./Vr«/Vr, 
Le  dernier  U  tonp  le  mange.,  .lags  come  to  the  lash.  1641 
M.  FRANK  Serin,  vii.  (1672)  112  The  Hwissinnts  virontm, 
the  lag  and  fag  of  all  a  very  scum  of  men.  1687  MIKCK 
Gt.  Fr.  Did.  n,  Lag,  a  School- Word  that  signifies  the  last, 
If  dernier.  As  the  Lag  of  a  Form,  le  dernier  d^une  L'lasst. 
1700  DRYDEN  Iliad  i.  337  In  threats  the  foremost,  but  the 
lag  in  fight.  1776  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (ed.  Ford)  II.  39  The 
omission  of  H —  and  B — and  my  being  next  to  the  lag  [in  the 
nomination  of  delegates]  give  me  some  alarm.  1777  JOHNSON 
Let.  to  Mrs.  Titrate  25  Oct.,  How  long  do  you  stay  at  Bright- 
helmstone?  Now  the  company  is  gone,  why  should  you  t  e 
the  lag  ?  1825  Sporting  Mag.  XVI.  310  Ward  first  mounted 
the  stage  and  Cannon  was  no  lag.  1859  KARRAR  J.  Home 
iv.  38,  I  say,  Julian,  I  vote  we  both  try  for  lag  next  trials. 
It'd  save  lots  of  grind.  1890  A.  LANG  SirS.  Northcote  1. 1. 
15  Stafford  Northccte  occupied  the  undistinguished  place 
of '  lag  '  in  his  form. 

b.  Comb.:  lag-out  (  =  Mast  out1),  the  name  of 
a  boys'  game. 

1845  in  Brasenose  Afej6  No  marble  in  circles  on  the  hall- 
step  rolls,  We  cannot  play  lag-out,  nor  yet  three-holes. 

f2.  //.  \Vhnt  remains  in  a  vessel  after  the  liquor 
is  drawn  off;  dregs,  lees.  Obs. 

15..  Regitl.  Househ.  Earl  Northwnb.  (1770)  57  That 
Vinacre  be  made  of  the  brokyn  Wynes.  .And  that  the  Laggs 
be  provide  by  the  Clerks  of  the  Hous  and  markid  after  the! 
be  past  drawing  that  thei  can  be  set  no  more  of  brochc. 
1594  PLAT  Jewell-ho.  in.  65  Transmutations  ..  of  old  lags 
of  Sacks  or  Malmesies  ..  into  Muskadels.  1615  MARKHAM 
Eng.  Jlousew.  n.  iv.  11668)  116  Lag^s  of  Claret  and  Sack. 


LAG. 

1703  Art  ff  My st.  Vintners  21  Muskadel  is  sophisticated 
with  the  Lags  of  Sack. 

f3.  The  lowest  class.     ,Cf.  lag-end.)   Obs.-1 

1607  SHAKS.  Timon  in.  vi.  90  The  Senators  of  Athens, 
together  with  the  common  legge  [Kowe  (1709)  and  later 
editors  lag]  of  People. 

4.   [from  the  vb.]  The  condition  of  lagging. 

1837  Fraser*$  Mag.  XVI.  114  When  Spaniard  meets 
Spaniard,  then  comes,  not  the  tug,  but  the  lag,  of  war. 

b.  Physics.  The  retardation  in  a  current  or 
movement  of  any  kind ;  the  amount  of  this  retar 
dation.  Lag  of  the  tide:  the  interval  by  which 
the  tide-wave  falls  behind  the  mean  time  in  the 
first  and  third  quarters  of  the  moon. 

1855  OGILVIK  Suppl.  s.v.,  The  lag  of  the  tide.  . .  The  lag  of 
the  steam-valve  of  a  steam-engine.  1881  CHAMBKHS  in 
A'a/wrt'XXIII.  399  The  remarkable  lag  which  takes  place  in 
the  occurrence  of  the  critical  barometric  epochs  at  the  more 
easterly  stations.  1893  Electrical  Engineer  16  Sept.  287/1 
It  is- obvious  that  at  the  point  where  B  cuts  the  axis  the 
induction  is  a  maximum  ;  hence  if  there  were  no  '  magnetic 
lag  '  and  no  currents  in  the  iron,  this  point  should  occur  at 
the  same  time  as  that  at  which  the  current  is  a  maximum. 
B.  adj. 

1.  t  Last,    hindmost    (obs.}  ;    belated,    lingering 
behind,  logging,  tardy  (now  rare}.     (In  early  in 
stances  only  absol.  or  predicative,  and  hence  hardly 
distinguishable  from  the  sb.'     f  (To  come}  lag  of : 
short  of,  too  late  for,  or  in  arrear  of. 

1552  HULOET,  Lagge  and  last.  1568  Hist.  Jacob  ff  Esau 
v.  v.  F  iv  b,  Haue  not  we  well  hunted,  of  blessing  to  come 
lagge?  1^89  R.  HARVEY  /'/.  7V/v.  22  Beshrow  him  that 
comes  lagge  in  so  good  a  course.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  ///, 
n.  i.  90  Some  tardie  Cripple.  .That  came  too  lagge  to  see 
him  buried.  1605  —  Lear  i.  ii.  6,  I  am  some  twelue,  or 
Court  eene  Moonshines  Lag  of  a  Brother.  i6ia  Two  Noble 
K.  v.  iv.  8  Beguile  The  gout  and  rheum,  that  in  lag  hours 
attend  For  grey  approachers.  1624  SIR  C.  MOUNTAGU  in 
Bmcleuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  CommJ  I.  260  Your  neigh 
bour  will  struggle  so  long  for  place  as  he  will  be  cast  lagg. 
a  1639  T.  CAKKW  To  Mistresse  in  Absence  31  There  seated 
in  those  heavenly  bowers,  Wee'le  cheat  the  lag  andlingring 
hours.  1678-9  DBYDH  &  LEE  QLtHpus  in.  1,  Then  hell  has 
been  among  ye,  And  some  lag  fiend  yet  lingers  in  the 
grove.  1691  WOOD  Aih.Oxon.  I.  594  A  fourth  person,  who 
comes  lagg,  as  having  lately  appeared  in  print  . .  tells  us  . . 
he  died.  1742  R.  BLAIR  Grave  731  Even  the  lag  flesh 
Rests.  1785  BURNS  Address  Dtit  iii,  An'  faith  !  thou 's 
neither  lag  nor  lame.  1832-53  Whist tt-Bi'ikie(Scv\.  Songs) 
Ser.  n.  loo  Lauehie  had  looms,  but  was  lag  at  the  weaving. 
b.  as  an  exclamation  at  play  (see  quot.  1869). 

1609  ARM  IN  Maids  of  More -Cl.  C  3  Boy.  Now  lohn,  i'le 
cry  first.  loh.  And  i'le  cry  lagge.  I  was  in  hoblies  hole. 
1869  Lcnsdale  Gfoss.,  Lag  or  Lag  last  is  said  by  boys 
when  playing  at  pitch  and  toss,  or  other  games,  in  order 
tlwt  they  may  bespeak  the  last  pitch. 

2.  Special   collocations  (sometimes  hyphened)  : 
lag-end,  the  hinder  or   latter  part,  the  fag  end 
(now  rare}\    flag-man,  the  last  man,  the   one 
who  brings  up  the  rear ;   f  lag-tooth,  a  wisdom 
tooth   (from   its   late   appearance).     Also  Comb. : 
lag-bellied  a.,  ?  slow-paced,  tardy. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  //<•«.  /F,  v.  i.  24,  I  could  be  well  content  To 
enteriaine  the  Lagge-end  of  my  life  With  quiet  hours.  1599 
NASIIE  Lenten  Stuffe  37  The  Essex  calfe  or  lagman,  who 
had  lost  the  cakfes  of  his  legs  by  gnawing  on  the  horslegs. 
1611  FLORIO,  Sofhronistcri,  the  two  teeth  which  grow  last 
when  a  man  is  about  twentie  yeares  ould,  lag-teeth.  1624 
HKVWOOU  Gitnaik.  \.  17  In  the  lagge  end  of  the  same  troope 
were  driven  a  certaine  number  of  faire  and  goodlie  oxen. 
1822  HOOD  Lyctis  the  Cent  an  rte  From  the  lag-bellied  toad 
To  the  mammoth.  1857  MRS.  MATHKWS  lea-Table  T.  I. 
204  A  shelter,  .where  they  may  ..wear  away  the  lag-end  of 
their  madness. 

Lag  l£eg'.,j*.-   Also  7  lagg.    [*Pp.*.ON.4tfr, 

recorded  only  in  the  sense  '  rim  of  a  barrel '  (cf. 
I  b)  ;  but  the  Sw.  lagg  means  also  '  stave ',  whence 
laggkiirl  vessel  composed  of  staves,  cask.] 

1.  A  stave  of  a  barrel.     Now  dial. 

1672  HOOLE  Comenins    I 'is.   World  165   The  Cooper  .. 

maketh  Hoops  of  Hassel-rods..and  Lags  of  Timber.     1676 

Knrgery  of  Sheffield  209    For  mendyng    the  church  yatis 

andliarrell  laggs  and  nayles  4J.  40*.    1869  in  Lonsdaie  Gloss. 

tb.   (See  quot.}   Obs.  rare~°. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  m.  108/1  Lag,  is  a  piece  put  into 
the  top  of  a  Barrel  staff  that  is  broken  off  at  the  Grooping. 

2.  One  of  the  staves  or  laths  forming  the  covering 
of  a  band-drum  or  a  steam  boiler  or  cylinder,  or 
the  upper  casing  of  a  carding  machine. 

1847  Sfrci/.  Sykcs  $  Ogdens  Patent  No.  1 1798  On  these 
bands  [in  a  carding  engine]  we  fix  a  continued  series  of 
lags  or  small  blocks  of  wood.  1875  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech. 

3.  Comb.  :  lag-link,  a  link  for  holding  a  lag  or 
bar  (Cent.  Diet.}  ;    lag-machine,  a  machine  for 
shaping  wooden  lags  l^see  sense  2);    lag-screw, 
(a)  a   flat-headed  screw  used    to   secure    lags  to 
cylinders  or  drums ;  (b}  U.  S.  -  coach- screw. 

"1873  I.  RICHARDS  Wood-ivorking  Factories  26  Almost  any 
kind  of  shafting  can  be  hung  with  safety  on  wood  screws,  or 
lag  screws.  1875  KNIGHT  Dut.  Mech.,  Lag-m.ichine. 

Lag,  *M  Obs.  [Of  unknown  origin;  cf.  G. 
lache  cleft  or  mark  in  a  tree.  Cf.  LAG  v.-K>]  A 
cleft  or  rift  in  timber.  Also  Comb.,  as  tag-clift 

unless  lagge  in  quot.  1579  be  the  adj.). 

1579  HVLL  Ord.  AY«{i6o8)  24  Thestocke  thus  cut  asunder 
af  both  the  ends,  couer  with  a  faire  sheete,  lest  any  lagge 
clifts  appeare  after  the  cutting.  1790  W.  MARSHALL  Midi. 
Counties  II.  333  The  'lag'  ..  is  a  cleft,  or  rift,  reaching 
sometimes  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  stem,  and, 
perhaps,  to  near  its  center. 


LAQ. 

t  Lag,  sb.l  Cant.  Obs.  Also  6  lagge.  [Pos 
sibly  f.  lag,  LAGE  v.  to  wash.]  Lag  of  duds  :  a 
'  buck  '  or  '  wash  '  of  clothes. 

1567  HARMAN  Caveat  86  We  wyll  fylche  some  duddes  of 
the  KufTemans,  or  myll  the  ken  for  a  lagge  of  dudes.  1622 
BEAUM.  &  FL.  Beggars  linsh  v.  i,  If  it  be  milling  of  a  lag 
of  duds,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Lag-a  dudds,  a 
Buck  of  Cloths.  As  ive  cloy  the  Lag  of  Dndds,  come  let 
us  Steal  that  Buck  of  Cloths.  1725  in  .Vtw  Cant.  Diet. 

Lag  Oaeg),  sb»  Cant.     [f.  LAG  f.3] 

1.  A  convict  who  has   been  transported  or  sen 
tenced  to  penal  servitude. 

1811  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet.,  Lag,  a  convict  under 
sentence  of  transportation.  1828'  JON  BlB1  Living  J'ict. 
Land,  39  A  few  are  'returned  lags'.  1887  \Vestm.  Rei>. 
June  383  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  an  old  'lag1 
enlarged  for  good  conduct.  1894  H.  NISBET  Rush  Girl's 
Rom.  232  As  Wildrake  was  walking  along  the  beach,  he  met 
a  lag  who  had  got  his  ticket-of-leave. 

2.  A  term  of  transportation  or  penal  servitude. 
1821  HAGGART  Life  84  Another  prisoner,  .under  sentence 

of  lag  for  fourteen  stretch.  1896  Daily  Neivs  13  May  9/5, 
I  have  had  a  look  round  with  another  man  who  did  a  lag 
with  me. 

3.  Comb.  :  lag-fever,  -ship  ('see  quots  .). 

z8n  Lex.  Halatron.,  Lag-ferer,  a  term  of  ridicule  applied 
to  men  who  being  under  sentence  of  transportation,  pretend 
illness,  to  avoid  being  sent  from  gaol  to  the  hulks.  1812 
J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet.,  Lag  ship,  a  transport  chartered 
by  government  for  the  conveyance  of  convicts  to  New  South 
Wales  ;  also  a  hulk  or  floating  prison. 

t  Lag,  s/>.G   Obs.  rare.     ?  A  flock  (of  geese). 

1624  MOUNTAGUE  \fw  Gaggt  To  Rdr,  Hee  hath  stopped 
the  mouths  of  all  Protestants  for  euer  ;  the  proudest  of  them 
dare  not  hiscerc  hereafter  against  Himselfe,  or  any  one  of 
his  Lagg.  Ibid.  180  Tin's  Goose  the  (iagger  may  put  bis 
Gag  into  the  Bils  of  many  of  his  owne  Ua.egle,  as  well  as 
into  others  Lagges.  [1896  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.,  A-lag,  Cum., 
the  sporting  term  for  a  flock  of  geese.] 

t  Lag,  v.1  Obs.     [Of  obscure  origin  ;  cf.  DAG 


v.l,  CLAG  z;.] 
1.  trans.  To  daggle, 


render  wet  or  muddy. 

[a  1300  ?  Implied  in  BELAG  T.]  <•  1440  Promp.  Parv.  283 
Lageyd,  or  bedrabelyd,  labcfactus,  faludosus.  Laggyn,  or 
drablyn,  palustro. 

2.  intr.  To  daggle,  become  wet  or  muddy. 

i68a  BUNVAN  Holy  U'ar  230  Let  them  [your  new  gar 
ments]  not  lag  witli  dust  and  dirt. 


Lag  (Iceg),  v?  Also  6-7  lagg,  6-8  lagge.  [See 
LAG  JjM  and  a.~\ 

1.  intr.  To  fail  to  maintain  the  desired  speed  of 
progress  ;  to  slacken  one's  pace,  as  from  weakness 
or  sloth  ;  to  fail  to  keep  pace  with  others  ;  to  hang 
back,  fall  behind,  remain  in  the  rear.  Often  with  />e- 
hind  adv.  or  const,  after,  beh  ind  preps.;  also  with<vz. 

1530  PALSGR.  601/1,  I  lagge  behynde  my  felowes,  je  traync. 
.  .Why  lagge  you  ever  behynde  on  this  facion?  1570  LKVIXS 
Manip.  10/23  To  I,a£,/afigare,  fatiscere.  1607  TouRNF.ru 
Rev.  Trag.\\.  Eib,  'lo  prison  with  the  Villains.  Death  shall 
not  long  lag  after  him.  1622  R.  HAWKINS  Voy.  S.  Sen 
(1847)  173  The  admiral!  .  .began  to  lagge  a  sterne,  and  with 
him  other  two  shipper  1651  DAVENANT  Gondibert  in.  in. 
xxvi,  And  lagg'd  like  Baggage  Treasure  in  the  Wars.  1667 
MILTON  /'.  L.  x.  266,  I  shall  not  lag  behinde,  nor  erre  The 
way,  thou  leading.  1697  DRYDEN  sEneid  \n.  379  He  lags 
and  labours  in  his  flight.  1711  STEKLK  Sfiect.  No.  137  P  4 
His  Master  .  .wondered  what  made  the  lazy  young  Dog  lag 
behind.  1748  JOHNSON  Van.  Hum.  It-'is/tes  313  Super 
fluous  'lags'  the  vet'ran  on  the  stage.  1800  WOHDSW. 
Brothers  363  He,  at  length  Through  weariness,  ..  lagged 
behind.  1801  MAR.  EDGEWOKTH  Knapsack  (1832)  298  My 
poor  fellows,  how  they  lag  !  1824  W.  IRVING  Trav.  II.  107 
Suffering  them  [his  mules]  to  lag  on  at  a  snail's  pace.  1837 
—  Capt.  Bonneville  II.  46  He  grew  silent  and  gloomy,  and 
lagged  behind  the  rest.  1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  n.  iii. 
(1871)  260  When  they  had  crossed  three  or  four  fields 
without  a  check,  Arthur  began  to  lag.  1897  Allbntt^s  Syst. 
Med.  IV.  492  If  the  sign  is  present,  the  upper  eyelids  lag, 
not  closely  following  the  movements  of  the  eyeballs. 
b.  of  immaterial  things  andy^f. 

1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  I'L,  in.  iii.  34  Fortune,  in  fauor  makes 
him  lagge  behinde.  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  (1840)  III.  498 
And  this  our  Gildas  [the  Fourth];  who  lagge  th  last  in  the 
team  of  his  name  sakes.  1703  J.  SAVAGK  Lett.  Antients  vi. 
40  We  lagg  in  the  care  ot  Things  of  no  kin  to  us.  1713 
SWIFT  Cadenns  $•  I'anessa  355  Ideas  came  into  her  mind  So 
fast,  his  lessons  lagg'd  behind.  1761  FOOTE  Lyar  in.  Wks. 
1799  I.  322  Think  how  the  tedious  time  has  lasg'd  along. 
1775  BURKE  Sp.  Cone.  Amer.  Wks.  III.  44  WheiVwe  speak 
of  the  commerce  with  our  colonies,  fiction  lags  after  truth. 
1820  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.  II.  94  The  vocal  parts  generally 
lagging  a  little  behind  the  instrumental.  1833  HT.  MAR* 
TIMEAU  Fr.  ll'ines  $  Pol.  vi.  84  Business  lagged  in  every 
department  of  the  administration.  1865  CARLYLE  F'redk. 
Gt.  xvn.  ii.  (1872)  VII.  14  Military  preparation  does  lag 
at  a  shameful  rate.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  vi.  §  6.  332 
The  work  lagged  for  five  years  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops. 

1891  Electrical  Engineer  16  Sept.  287  2  The  maximum  in 
duction  lags  behind  the  maximum  magnetising  force. 

2.  trans.    To  cause  to    lag;   to  retard,  to  tire. 

Obs.  exc.  dial. 


i57<>  [see  i].  1632  HEVWOOD  isf  Pt.  Iron  Age  v.  Wks. 
1874  III.  338  The  weight  would  lagge  thee  that  art  wont 
to  flye.  1638  R.  liKATHWAir  Psalm  di.  298  Thine  Armours 
load,  but  laggs  faint  heart,  for  flight  the  more  unfit.  1876 
IV/iitby  Gloss.,  Lagg'd,  tired  as  with  carrying  a  load. 

t  3.  trans.  To  drag  after  one. 

1530  PALSGR.  601/1  He  laggeth  the  dogge  at  his  horse 
tayle  :  it  trayne  le  chien  a  la  queue  dc  son  chcunL 

Hence  f  Lagged ppl.  a.,  delayed,  tardy. 

1601  MAXSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  \.  \.  Wks.  1856  I.  75  O,  I 
uould  eate  Thy  fumbling  throat,  for  thy  lagd  censure. 
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Ii&ff  (!«££%  v>^ 

f  1.  trans.  To  carry  off,  steal.   Obs. 

1573  TUSSER  Ilusb.  xx.  (1878)  54  Some  corne  away  lag  in 
bottle  and  bag.  Some  steales,  for  a  iest,  egges  out  of  the 
nest.  Ibid,  xxxvi.  86  Poore  cunnie,  so  bagged,  is  soone 
oner  lagged. 

2.  a.  To  transport  or  send  to  penal  servitude. 

i8ia  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet.,  Lag,  to  transport  for  seven 
years  or  upwards.  1838  DICKENS  O.  Twist  xvi,  They'll 
ask  no  questions  after  him,  fear  they  should  be  obliged  to 
prosecute,  and  so  get  him  lagged.  1870  READE  Put  }  'ottrself 
in  His  Place  II.  288  Let  Little  alone,  or  the  trade  will 
make  it  their  job  to  lag  you. 
b.  To  catch,  apprehend. 

1847  DE  QUISCEY  Schlosser's  Lit.  Hist.  Wks.  1858  VIII. 
58  Aladdin  himself  only  escaped  being  lagged  for  a 
rogue  and  a  conjurer  by  a  flying  jump  after  his  palace. 
1858  A.  MAYHEW  Paved  w.  Gold  in.  i.  252  They  tell  him 
adventures  of  how  they  were  nearly  'lagged  by  the  con 
stables'.  1891  NAT  Goui.n  Double  Event  xxxiv,  I'm  a  dead 
un.  You'll  never  lag  me  alive,  you  cur ! 

Iiag  U3-^)*  v>*     D   I'AG  s&-2]     trans.  To  cover 

a  bolter,  etc.)  with  wooden  'lags',  strips  of  felt,  etc. 

1887  EWING  in  Kncycl.  Brit.  XXII,  488/1  The  loss  of 
efficiency  due  to  this  cause  will  therefore  be  greater  in  an 
unprotected  cylinder  than  in  one  which  is  well  lagged  or 
covered  with  non-conducting  material.  1888  in  Sheffield 
Gloss.  1891  Lal-nur  Commission  Gloss.,  Lagging  a  boiler, 
covering  a  boiler  in  a  steamship  with  some  material  to  keep  in 
the  heat.  1898  Dublin  Rev.  Apr.  423  Lagged  outside  with 
layers  of  felt  two  centimetres  thick. 

Lag",  w.5  dial.     [Cf.  LAG  sb.3\     (See  quot.) 

[1570:  LEVINS  renders  lag  v.  by  fatiscere,  which  it  is 
barely  possible  may  be  meant  to  express  the  sense  of  this 
vb.  along  with  that  of  LAG  r-.1]  1881  Leicestcrsh.  Gloss.) 
Lag,  to  crack  or  split  from  the  centre  like  wood  from  heat 
or  hasty  drying.  1888  in  Sheffield  Gloss. 

Lag:  see  LAOK  Cant  (sb.  and  t'.}. 

Lag  ail  Jordan).  Law.  Also  6  lagen,  7, 8  lagon, 
ligaii,  9  lagend.  [a.  OF.  lagan,  lagucn,  lagand 
(whence  med.L.  laganuni) ;  pern,  of  Scandinavian 
origin,  from  the  root  of  LIE,  LAY  vbs.  Cf.  OX. 
Ifgn,  pi.  lagnir*  'a  net  laid  in  the  sea'  (Vigf.). 
The  spelling  ligan  seems  to  be  due  to  pseudo- 
etymology.]  Goods  or  wreckage  lying  on  the  bed 
of  the  sea.  Cf.  FLOTSAM  and  JETSAM. 

[1200  Carta  de  Duneivic  in  Stubbs  Scl.  Charters  '1895) 
311  De  ewagio  de  wrec  et  lagan.]  1531  Charterfarty  in 
R.  G.  Marsden  Set.  PI.  Crl.  Adm.  11894)  37  Yff  the  wiyd 
shype  take  any  pryse  purchase  any  flotson  or  lagen.  1533 
Ibid.,  Flotezon  or  lagason.  1591  Articles  cone.  Admiralty 
•2i  July  §  6  Any  ship,  yron,  leade,  or  other  goods  floating 
or  lying  under  the  water  or  in  the  depth,  of  which  there  is 
no  possessor  or  owner,  which  commonly  are  called  Flotzon, 
Jetson.and  Lagan.  1605  COKE  /iV/.v.  (1624)  106  b  Lagan  (vel 
potius  Hgiifi)  est  quand  [etc.;  translated  in  quot.  1641].  1622 
CAI.LIS  Slat.  Seiuers  (1647)  18  [citing  Coke]  Flotsan,  Jetsan 
and  Lagan  are  goods  on  or  in  the  Sea,  and . .  they  belong  to  the 
King.  1641  Tertncs  de  la  Ley  193  Lagan  is  such  a  parcell  of 
goods  as  the  Mariners  in  a  danger  of  snipwracke  cast  out  . . 
and  fallen  to  them  a  boigh  or  coike,  that  so  they  may  finde 
them.  . .  These  goods  are  called  Lagan  or  Ligan  a  ligando. 
1707  J.  CHAMBBKLAYNB  St.  Gt.  Brit.  \.  ii.  ,\.  1431*0  the  Lord 
High  Admiral  belongs  ..a  Share  of  all  lawful  Prizes,  Lagon.. 
that  is,  goods  lying  in  the  Sea,  on  Ground.  1865  KINGSLEY 
/lerew.  I.  vi.  171  Prowling  about  the  shore  after  the  waifs 
of  the  storm,  deserted  jetsom  and  lagend.  1894  Act  57-8 
I'ict.  c.  60  g  510  In  this  Part  of  this  Act..'  wreck  '  includes 
jetsam,  flotsam,  lagan,  and  derelict  found  in  or  on  the  shores 
of  the  sea  or  any  tidal  water. 

Hence  t  La' gander,  an  officer  (at  Calais)  who 
takes  charge  of  lagan  or  wreckage. 

1526  in  Dillon  Customs  of  Pale  (189-2)  86  If  ther  be  aiue 
manner  of  W  racks  found  by  the  sea  coste,  it  muste  be  pre 
sented  to  the  Lagander  or  to  the  Sergeante  . .  broughte  to 
the  foresaide  Lagander's  hous. 

II  Laga-rto.  Obs.  [Sp.  lagarto :  see  ALLIGA- 
TOU.]  An  alligator. 

1577  FKAMPTON  Joyful  News  n.  73  b,  Pimple  stones., 
whiche  are  founde  in  greate  quantitie  in  the  mawes  of 
Caimanes,  yl  are  called  Lagartos.  1596  RALEIGH  Discov. 
Gviana  48  We  saw  in  it  [the  Orenoque]  diners  sorts  of 
strange  fishes,  &  of  maruellous  bignes,  but  for  Lagartos 
it  exceeded,  for  there  were  thousands  of  those  vglie  serpents. 
1600  HAKLUYT  lroy.  Ill,  489  In  this  riuer  we  killed  a  mon 
strous  Lagarto  or  Crocodile. 

[Lage,  lag,  sb.  Cant.  Obs.  Also  7  lagge. 
[Origin  and  phonetic  form  uncertain.]  \Vatfr;  urine. 

1567  HARMAN  Caveat  83  Lage,  water.  1610  ROWLANDS 
Martin  Mark-all  E  3,  Lagge ,  water  or  pisse.  1641  BKOMB 
Joviall  Crew  n.  Wks.  1873  III.  391,  I  bowse  no  Lage,  but 
a  whole  Gage  Of  this  Til  bowse  to  you.  1665  R.  HEAD 
Eng.  Rogue  \.  \.  (1680)  46  Lage,  water.  1676-1708  COLES 
Lage.  1859  MATSELL  Voc.  (Fanner),  Lag. 

llence  t  Laff(e  v.  a.  intr.  To  make  water. 
b.  trans.  To  water  (spirits').  Also,  to  wash  off. 

1567  HARMAN  Caveat  85,  I  will  lage  it  of  with  a  gage  of 
benehouse...  I  wull  washe  it  of  with  a  quart  of  good  drynke. 
1812  J.  H.  VAUX  I-'lash  Diet.,  Lag,  to  make  water.  To 
lag  spirits,  wine,  &c.,  is  to  adulterate  them  with  water. 

La'geii.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Also  6  laggon,  7,  9 
lagan.  [ad.  L.  lagona,  lagena^  flagon,  ad.  Gr. 
Xa-yuroy.]  A  liquid  measure  Csee  quots.). 

1570  "LKVINS  Afatu'p.  163/44  A  Laggon,  lagena.  1607 
CowE(.L/«/trr/r.,  Clerk  of  t  he  market .  .is  an  officer,  .whose 
dutie  is  to  take  charge  of  the  kings  measures  . .  :  as  of 
elns,  yards,  laj;ens.  1676  COLES,  Lagen.  .a  measure  of  six 
Sectaries.  1841  TVTLEK  Hist.  Scot.  (1879)  I.  237  With  an 
obligation  to  sell  their  ale  to  the  abbott  at  the  rate  of  a  lagen 
and  a  half  for  a  penny.  1891  J.  TAIT  Two  Cent.  Border 
Ch.  Life  II.  218  The  lagan  was  equal  to  7  quarts, 

Lagen,  variant  of  LAGGIN. 


LAGGER. 

t  Lagena'rious,  a.  Qbs.rare-1,  [f.L.  lagena 
a  flagon  -t-  -ARIUUM.]  Vlagon-shaped. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Ketwu's  Disp.  241  Four  sorts  of  Cucur- 
bites,  the  greater,  the  lesser,  or  the  lagenarious. 

Lagend,  Lagene,  obs.  ff.  LAGAN,  LAGOIN. 

Lagenian  (lad^rnian),  a.  Zoo  I.  [f.  L.  lagena 
+  -IAN.]  Like  or  pertaining  to  the  genus  Lagena  of 
Forammifera,  having  a  straight  chambered  shell. 

1890  in  WEBSTER. 

Lageiiiform  (ladzrnifpim),  a.  Zoo/,  and  Bot. 
[f.  as  prec.  -t-  -ll)FOKM.J  (See  quoO 

1826  KIKHY  &  Si1.  Entptnol.  IV.  268  Lageniform.  .bellying 
out  and  then  ending  in  a  narrow  neck,  something  like  a 
buttle.  1862  M.  C.  COOKK  Man.  Bot.  Terms,  Lageniform, 
shaped  like  a  Florence  flask.  1868  W.  U.  CAKPENTER  Micro 
scope  (ed.  4)  §  382.  500  The  shell  of  Nodosaria  is  obviously 
made  up  of  a  succession  of  Lageniform  chambers. 

Lager  beer  Ia'g3i|bi3*i\  Also  simply  lager, 
[ail.  G.  lager-bier  beer  brewed  for  keeping,  f.  lager 
a  store  +  bier  beer.]  A  light  beer,  consumed 
largely  in  Germany  and  America,  and  to  some 
extent  in  Kngland. 

1853  UHE  Diet,  Arts  fed.  4  I.  153  Beers  at  present  brewed 
in  Germany.  ..  n.  Wheat  /r/tjvr-bcer  (slowly  fermented). 
1858  N.  Y.  A'.v/ri*w  June  (Bartlett>,  The  German  drinks  his 
lager,  and  drinks  it  apparently  in  indefinite  quantities.  1863 
DICKY  Federal  St.  II.  80  Neither  for  love  nor  money  could 
a  stranger  obtain  a  drink  more  intoxicating  than  lager  beer. 

attrih.  1882  SAI.A  Atucr.  Revis.  11885'  401  Tinware  shops, 
butchers',  bakers'  and  lager  beer  Saloons. 

l!liage'tta,lage*tto.  [West  Indian.]  A  genus 
of  dicotyledonous  trees  of  the  W.  Indies  (N.O. 
Thymefa'acex\  ;  also  called  lace-bark. 

1756  1'.  HKOWSI:  Jamaica  371  The  Lagetto  or  Lace-T>ark 
tree.  '773  Phil.  Trans.  LX.I1I.  492  Specimen  of  the 
Lagetta  Tree,  and  its  lace-like  Hark,  from  Jamaica. 

Laggard  'Jx'ga.id),  a.  and  sb.  Also  9  laggart. 
[f.  LA<;  r-.1  +  -ARD.] 

A.  adj.  Lagging,  hanging  back,  loitering,  slow. 
Chiefly  of  living  things,  their  actions,  and  attri 
butes.     Occas.  of  days,  time,  etc. 

1702  ROWK  Tamerlane  \\ .  i,  Tho'  Laggard  in  the  Race 
.  .  I  will  pursue  the  shining  Path  thou  tread'st.  1706 
[WARD]  \\~oodcn  SI  'orld  Dissected  (1708)  31  [The  press-ganc; 
lieutenant]  beats  up  all  Quarters  ..  and  drives  the  laggard 
J  >og  along  the  Streets,  with  as  much  noise  and  Hustle 
as  lintchers  do  Swine  to  Smith  field.  '7I3  J-  HIGHIS 
Ode  to  Creator  World  4  Decrepit  Winter,  higgard  in 
the  Dance  ..  A  heavy  Season  does  maintain.  1747  COL 
LINS  Passions  112  Than  all  which  charms  this  laggard 
age.  1814  Scorr  Lord  of  Isles  \\.  xviii,  And  Lennox 
cneer'd  the  lani;ard  hounds.  1842  MANNINC;  Scr»i.  xvi. 
(1848)  I.  235  Ours  is  a  . .  laggard  obedience  at  the  best. 
1871  PALGHAVE  I.yr.  Poems  91  My  heart  outruns  these  lag 
gart  limbs.  1889  jFSSoi'i1  Coming  of  Friars  iv.  183  The 
An^el  of  Death  moves  at  no  laggard  pace. 

B.  sb.  One  who  lags  behind  ;  a  lingerer,  loiterer. 

1808  SCOTT  Mann.  v.  xii,  A  laggard  in  love,  and  a  dastard 
in  war.  1836  W.  IKVING  Astoria  I.  8>  He  meant  to  let  the 
laggards  off  for  a  long  pull  and  a  hearty  fright.  1860  RAW- 
LIN  SON  Herodotus  IV.  ix.  Ixxvii.  449  They  declared  them 
selves  to  desei  ve  a  fine,  as  laggarts.  1876  TAIT  Rcc.  Adi1. 
Phys.  Sci.  x.  (ed.  21  259  Formed  of  the  laggards,  as  it  were, 
which  have  been  thrown  out  of  the  race. 

Hence  La-ggard  z'.,  to  play  the  laggard.  Also 
La  ggardism,  I»a-ggardly  adv. .  I*a*ggardness. 

1835  PUSEY  Let.  to  yeivman,  in  Liddon,  etc.  Lijc  J'ns.y 
(1893)  II.  i.  8  [It]  hardly  seems  to  come  heartily,  because 
it  has  not  come  before,  but  comes  laggardly.  iStSgCARLYLE 
Fredk.  Gt.  xv.  \iii.  11872)  VI.  40  Austrlans  mainly  are 
gone  laggarding  with  D'Ahremberg  up  the  Rhine.  1865 
Sat.  Rev.  XIX.  75^/1  The  insolent  contempt  of  labour 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  petty  aping  of  laggardism  and 
polite  inanity  on  the  oilier.  1869  GOULBVRN  Purs.  Holiness 
1.  10  That  laggardness  of  will. 

Laggen,  variant  of  LAGGIX. 

Lagger  (Ise'gsj),  sh\    [f.  LAG  Z/.-  +  -EK1.] 

1.  One   who   lags    or   hangs    back ;    a   lingerer, 
loiterer. 

1523  LD.  BEHNERS  Froiss.  I.  xvji.  18  Theyr  bole  host,  .are 
all  a  norsebacke  . .  without  it  be  the  traundals  and  laggers 
of  the  oost,  who  folow  after  a  foote.  1682  DRVOEN  Duke  of 
Guise  iv.  ii,  The  guard  is  mine,  to  . .  lash  the  laggers  from 
the  sight  of  day.  1789  MRS.  PIOZZI  Jonrn.  France  I.  286 
The  mob  ..  lash  the  laggers  along  with  great  indignation. 
1844  STANLKV  Arnold  I.  iv.  235  Himself  always  keeping 
with  the  luggers,  that  none  mi^ht  strain  their  strength  by 
trying  to  be  in  front  with  him.  1852  R.  S.  SURTEES 
Sponge  s  Sp.  Tour  li.  291  The  laggers  were  stealing  quietly 
up  the  lanes  and  by-roads.  1878  FR.  A.  KKMBLK  Record 
Girlhood  Il.iv.  131  The  laggers  who  would  fain  have  fallen 
a  few  paces  out  of  the  sound  of  the  dreary  parrotry  of  her 
inventory. 

2.  slang.  A  sailor.    [?  A  distinct  word  :  cf.L-AGE.] 
i8ia  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet.,  Lagger,  a  sailor. 
Lagger  U^'g3-1)*  s^-~  Cant.    [f.  LAG  y.3  or  sb§] 

A  convict  undergoing  or  having  undergone  penal 
servitude. 

1819  Sporting  Mag.  111.230/2  The  laggers  had  an  intere*t 
as  to  the  result.  1880  S.  LAKEMAN  Kaffir-Land  19  Many 
of  them  were  what  they  termed  at  the  Cape,  laggers.. men 
who,  having  got  away  from  Norfolk  Island,  or  other  pen- 
folds  for  black  sheep,  lag  behind,  under  the  guardianship 
of  Dutch  laws. 

tlia'gger,^-  Obs.  [?  f.  LAG  v.2  +  -ER  - ;  butcf. 
Icel.  laKra  to  loiter.]  intr.  To  lag,  linger,  loiter. 

ci6ao  A.  HUME  Brit.  Tongue  Ded.  11865)  2_Heere  my 
harte  laggared  on  the  hope  of  your  Majestie's  judgement. 
i6»  R.  PRESTON  Godly  Afaiis  Inqnis.  ii.  49  They  shall 
neuer  come  to  the  Lord,  that  lagger  by  the  way. 

4-2 


LAQGIN. 

e'gin\  .SV.  and  north.  Also6laggyne, 
lagene,  8  legen,  8-9  laggen,  9  lagen.  [f.  ON. 
fy&S  °f  the  same  meaning  :  see  LAG  sb.'^  The 
identification  of  the  suffix  is  uncertain ;  it  may  be 
-ING  -  (cf.  LAGGING  vbl.  j£.3).] 

1.  The  projecting  part  of  the  staves  at  the  bottom 
part  of  a  cask  or  other  hooped  vessel. 

1587  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  VI  (1814)  III.  522/1  That..}>e  edge  of 
\>e  bottom,  entring  within  the  laggyne  be  pairit  outwith, 
toward  be  nethir  syde.  1893  in  Northnntbld.  Gloss. 

1825  BROCKETT  N.  C.  Words,  Laggins,  staves. 

2.  The  inner  angle  of  a  wooden  dish,  between  the 
sides  and  the  bottom. 

1786  BURNS  Dream  xv,  But  or  the  day  was  done,  I  trow, 
The  laggen  they  hae  clautet  Ful  clean  that  day.  1802  R. 
ANDERSON  Cumberld.  Ball.  24  When  on  the  teable  furst 
they  set  The  butter'd  sops,  sec  greasy  chops,  Tween  lug 
and  laggen  !  oh  what  fun,  To  see  them  girn  and  eat  ! 

transf.    1842  Chr.  Jrnl.  309  The  '  laggin'  of  the  Sowen-pot. 

3.  Comb.  :  laggen-gird,   a    hoop    securing   the 
bottom  of  a  tub  or  wooden  vessel.     Phr.    71?  cast 
a  laggen-gird\  to  have  an  illegitimate  child. 

1718  RAMSAY  Christ  is  Kirke  Gr.  in.  ix,  I.  .coosta  Legen  - 
girth  my  sell,  Lang  or  I  married  Tammie.  1821  fitackw. 
Mag.  Jan.  406  2  Ye'll  souk  the  laggin-gird  off  the  quaigli, 
and  mar  yere  minstrelsy  and  our  mirth. 

-ING  Cj     The  action  or  condition  of  LAG  v.% 

1600  HOLLAND  Li-oy  vi.  vii.  221  What  meanes  this  strange 
and  unwonted  lagging  behind?  1862  DANA  Man.  Geol.  41 
The  westward  tropical  flow  is  due  simply  to  a  slight  lagging 
of  the  waters.  1867  DENISON  Astron.  without  Main.  123 
This  is  called  the  priming  and  lagging  of  the  tides.  1897 
Allbittt's  Syst.  A  fed.  II.  915  Cardiac  irregularity  is  a  fre 
quent  con-.equence  of  tobacco-smoking,  lagging  and  inter- 
mis.iion  being  the  earlier  forms  of  it. 

Lagging  (l^'gin),  vbl.  st>.~  [f.  LAG  v.^  + 
-ING1.]  A  sentence  or  term  of  imprisonment  or 
penal  servitude.  Also  attrib.  (see  quot.  1812... 

1812  J.  H.  VAUX  Flask  Diet. ,  Lagging  matter,  any  species 
of  crime  for  which  a  person  is  liable  on  conviction  to  be 
transported.  ..  Speaking  of  a  person  likely  to  be  transported 
they  say  lagging  dues  will  be  concerned.  1838  DICKENS  O. 
Tu-ist  xliii,  If  they  do  fget  fresh  evidence],  it's  a  case  of 
lagging.  1844  Port  Phillip  Patriot  22  July  2/6,  I  remained 
with  him  five  years  after  I  served  my  'lagging'. 

Lagging  Tse'girj),  vbl.  sb.s  [f.  LAG  zv*  + 
-ING  !.]  The  notion  of  the  vb.  LAG  *. 

1.  The  action  of  covering  a  boiler,  an  arch;  a  wall, 
etc  ,  with  strips  of  wood  or  felt. 

1870  Ettg.  Mec/t.  ii  Feb.  516/1  This  may  be  ..  prevented 
by  careful  'lagging1  with  non-conductors  of  heat.  1895 
HATCH  £  CHALMERS  Gold  Mines  of  Rand  vi.  121  Side 
lagging  is  seldom  necessary  after  the  first  50  or  100  feet. 

attrib.  1884  Leisure  Hour  Sept.  531/2  The  old  engine- 
house  was  exchanged  for  part  of  the  old  lagging  shop. 

2.  //.  and  collect,  sing.  The  material  with  which 
this  is  done.     Also  attrib. 

1851  Pract.  Mcch.  Jrnl.  III.  242  The  boiler  is  covered 
with  lagging  and  Russia  sheet  iron.  1867  '  BEN  HRIKRLKY' 
Metrlotks  Merriton  68  The  fence  {his  own  making)  was  but 
a  rickety  fabric  of  '  laggins  ',  worn-out  treadles  [etc.J.  1869 
Lonsdale  Gloss.,  Laggins,  the  part  of  the  wooden  frame 
work  upon  which  the  stones  are  laid  when  building  an  arch. 
1870  Scott's  Diet.  Engineering  it.  479  The  term  bolster  has 
also  been  applied  to  the  pieces  of  timber  placed  across  the 
ribs  of  the  centering  of  an  arch  to  support  the  voussoirs  ; 
but  these  are  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  laggings. 
1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  Lagging,  planks,  slabs,  or 
small  timber  placed  over  the  caps  or  behind  the  posts  uf  the 
timbering. 

Lagging  ^loe-gin'),  ///.  a.  [f.  LAG  z/.2  +  -ING  -.] 
That  lags  ;  behindhand,  lingering,  loitering,  tardy. 

XS93  SHAKS.  Rich.  If,  i.  in.  214  Foure  lagging  Winters, 
and  to u re  wanton  springs  End  in  a  word.  1655  FULLER  C/t. 
Hist.  v.  i.  §  4  The  lagging  money  which  was  last  sent 
thither.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Past.  vm.  25  Come,  Lucifer, 
drive  on  the  lagging  Day.  1735  SOMKRVILLE  Chase  i.  280 
A  lagging  Line  Uf  babling  Curs  |>hall]  disgrace  thy  broken 
Pack.  1813  SCOTT  Triertn.  in.  xxxiii,  A  lofty  lay  Seem'd 
thus  to  chide  his  lagging  way.  183*  HT.  MARTI NEAU  Detnc- 
rara  \.  6  The  slaves  came  with  a  lagging  step.  1859  *•»• 
MEREDITH  A'.  Feverel  xxxiii,  The  eager  woman  hastened 
his  lagging  mouth. 

Hence  La  gfglngly  adv. 

c  iBiy  HOGG  Tali's  <V  .S"£.  III.  50  Moves  heavily  and  lag- 
gingly  along.  1872  LEVKR  Ld.  Kilgobbin  xxxvi.  (1875)  210 
Thoughts  that  came  laggingly. 

Laggon,  variant  of  LAGEN. 

Laggoose(l3e'gig««).  a»  (See  GREY  LAG  GOOSE.) 
f  b.  Gill  Laggoose  :  a  personification  of  sloth. 

1573  TUSSER  Hush.  Ixxxv.  (1878)  174  Beware  of  Gill  lag- 
goose,  disordring  thy  house. 

Lagh.e,  lajhe,  obs.  forms  of  LAUGH,  LAW,  Low. 

Laght,  lajt,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  LATCH  z/.i 

Laghter,  -ir,  etc.,  obs.  forms  of  LAUGHTER. 

Laghtnes,  obs.  form  of  LOWNESS. 

La'g-la:st.  [f.  LAG  v?  +  LAST  adv.]  One  who 
lags  or  lingers  to  the  very  last.  Also  attrib. 

1830  JAMES  Darnley  ix.  41  He'll  be  lag  last.  1851 
Prater's  Mag.  XLIII.  634  The  hglasts,  springing  simul 
taneously  out  of  bed,  turned  the  late  quiet  dormitory  into 
a  very  noisy  assembly-room.  1862  CHK.  ROSSETTI  Goblin 
Market ',  etc.  (18841  84  One  day  in  the  country  Is  worth  a 
day  and  a  year  Of  the  dusty,  musty,  lag-last  fashion  That 
days  drone  elsewhere.  1869  [see  LAG  a.  \  b]. 

t  La'gly,  adv.  Obs.  rare—0,  [f.  LAG  a.  +  -LY'.] 
1611  FLORID,  149  DiretanawentC)  lastly,  lagly,  behind  all. 
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Xiagomorph  Jarg^m^ji).  Zool.     [f.  Gr.  Ao-yi-s 

i  hare  +•  t*op<pri  form.]  C)ne  of  the  Lagomorpha,  a 
group  of  rodents  of  which  the  hares  form  one 
family.  Hence  Iiagomo  rphic  a.,  having  the  form 
and  structure  of  a  hare. 

i88a  Pof>.  Sci.  Monthly  XX.  423  The  lagomorphs  hares), 
almost  exclusively  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

II  Lagomys  ( Ise'g^mis).  Zool.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr. 
\ayw-s  hare  +  /iCs  mouse.]  The  tailless  hare,  the 
typical  genus  of  the  group  LagomyidiK  of  rodents. 

1869  I  .UBBOCK  Prch.  Times  ix.  297  '1  he  lagomys,  or  tailless 
hare,,  .has  been  identified  by  Prof.  Owen  among  the  bones 
from  Kents  Cavern. 

Lagon,  obs.  form  of  LAGAN. 

LagOllite  llEe'gfSnsit).  Mitt.  [f.  It.  lagone 
LAGOON-;  named  by  11  not,  1841:  see  -ITE.]  A 
hydrous  borate  of  iron  from  the  Tuscan  lagoons. 

1850  DANA  Min.  446  Lagonite.  An  earthy  mineral  of  an 
ochreous  yellow  color.  1868  Ibid.  (ed.  5)  600  Lagonite  . . 
occurs  as  an  incrustation. 

Lagoon  '  (lagw'n).  Also  7-9  lagune,  and  7-9 
in  It.  form  laguna,  pi.  laguue.  [ad.  K.  lagune, 
ad.  It.  and  Sp.  laguna :— L.  lacuna  pool.] 

1.  An  area  of  salt  or  brackish  water  separated 
from  the  sea  by  low  sand-banks,  esp.  one  of  those 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Venice. 

1612  in  Crt.  ff  Times  jfas.  7(1848)  I.  184  He  was  observed 
that  day  to  row  to  and  fro  in  the  laguna  towards  Murano, 
to  see  what  show  his  house  made.  1673  RAY  Journ.  I-mu 
C.  8  The  La£ii>ie  or  Flats  about  Venice.  1697  DAM- 
riKR  Voyages  I.  241  They  went  into  a  Lagune,  or  Lake 
of  Salt-water  [on  the  Mexican  coast].  The  mouth  of  this 
Lagune  is  not  Pistol-shot  wide.  1716  Lond.  Gaz.  No. 
5407/2  People  ..  have  come  over  the  Lagune  on  the  Ice. 
1763  \V.  ROBERTS  Nat.  Il ' ist.  Florida  8  This  river. .forms  a 
lagune  at  the  mouth.  1789  MHS.  PIOZZI  Journ.  1-rancc  I. 
187  Covering  the  lagoons  with  gaiety  and  splendour.  1803 
\V.  TAYLOK  in  Ann.  Rev.  I.  32  The  ornithorhynchus,  ..  an 
animal  peculiar  to  the  lagoons  in  New  South  Wales.  1818 
SHELLEY  Lett.  Pr.  Wks.  1888  II.  2  57  He  took  me  in  his 
gondola  across  the  laguna  to  a  long  sandy  island.  1856 
MRS.  HROWSISG  A itr.  Leigk  vii.  715  God  alone  above  each, 
as  the  sun  O'er  level  lagunes.  1874  LYKLL  Elem.  Geol.  \.  4 
'  Lag  'ons '  nearly  separated  by  sand  bars  from  the  ocean. 
1883  F.  M.  PEARD  L\mtrad.  I.  i  Behind  them  and  beyond 
the  lagoons  lay  the  tossing  and  flying  waves  of  the  Adriatic. 

2.  The  lake-like  stretch  of  water  enclosed  in  an 
atoll. 

1769  COOK  Jrn!.  4  Apr.  (1893'  55  Found  it  to  be  an  Island 
.  .of  an  Oval  form,  with  a  Lagoon  in  the  Middle,  for  which 
I  named  it  Lagoon  Island.  1842  1'im  HARD  \,if.  Hist.  Man 
3^6  Reefs  of  coral  rock,  generally  disposed  in  a  circular  form, 
and  enclosing  a  lagoon.  1878  HUXLEY  Pkysiogr.  xv.  (ed.  21 
254  Inside  the  rim  of  land,  there  is  a  shallow  lake,  or  lagoon, 
of  clear  green  water. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb. .zz lagoon-channel;  lagoon- 
island,   an  atoll  ;  lagoon-whaling,  the  occupa 
tion  of  hunting  the  grey-whale  in  the  California!! 
lagoons  {Cent.  Diet,}. 

1845  DARWIN  I'oy.  Nat.  xx.  (1852)  452  This  is  one  of  the 
lagoon-islands  (or  atolls)  of  coral  formation.  Ibid.  469  The 
depth  within  the  Lagoon-channel,  .varies  much. 

H  encu  Lagoo'nish  a . ,  characterized  by  the  presence 
of  lagoons  ;  Lagoo'nless  a.,  having  no  lagoon. 

1841  Tail's  .Vrt^'.  VIII.  348  The  numerous  creeks,  islands, 
and  inlets  in  this  lagoonish  . .  coast  are  minutely  described. 
1877  LE  CONTK  Elem.  Cci'l.  ii.  (r879)  142  Sometimes  the 
lagoon  closes  up,  and  a  lagoonless  island  is  the  result. 

IjagOOn  :;lag;7'n).  rare.  [Anglicized  form  (after 
LAGooN1)  of  It.  tagone,  augmentative  of  lago:— 
L.  lacus  LAKE  sb.*]  In  Tuscany,  the  basin  of  a  hot 
spring  from  which  borax  is  obtained. 

1868  DANA  Mix.  (ed.  5)  882  Larderellite.  .Occurs  at  the 
Tuscan  lagoons.  1885  GEIKIE  Text-bk.  Geol.  Hi.  l.  i.  §  2 
(ed.  2)  218  The  lagoons  of  Tuscany. 

l|  Lagophthalmus  (.la."-g|S>a;-lmys).  Path. 
[mod.L.,  ad.  Gr.  \aywil>9o.\fios  adj.  'hare-eyed' 
(i.e.  unable  to  close  the  eyes,  as  the  hare  was 
supposed  to  be),  f.  \ayuis  hare  +  o<£0aX/<o!  eye. 
The  disease  is  called  by  Galen  TO  kayuxp 0aA/*oi>.] 
A  morbid  condition,  in  which  the  eye  remains  wide 
open.  Also  called  ||  Lagophtha  Imia,  and  in  an 
glicized  form  f  Iiagophtlia-lmy.  Hence  Lagopli 
thalmic  a.,  pertaining  to,  or  affected  with, 
lagophthalmus. 

1657  I'kyskal Diet.,  Lagophtlialmus.  1656  BuOUKT.Laf 
ophtliahiiy.  1676  COLES,  Lagdfhtlialutia.  1888  .Vj-rf.  Sac. 
Lex..  Lagophthalmia,  Lagoplithalmic,  J.nf,ifltllialmus. 

Lagopode  (InrgiTpJud).  [ad.  Gr.  \afwno5-, 
Aa-Yiuirouj,  f.  Aa-yiu-s  hare  +  iro5-,  trows  foot.]  A 
ptarmigan.  (Cf.  LAGOPL'S.)  In  some  mod.  Diets. 

Lagopodous  (Iagfp('d3s),a.  Zool.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ous.J  Having  feet  like  those  of  a  hare  ;  having 
the  foot  thickly  covered  with  feathers  or  fur. 

1855  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 

Lagopous  (lagou'pas'1,  a.  Hot.  [f.  mod.L. 
lagop-us  (see  LAOOPUS)  +  -ous.]  Of  certain  plants : 
Having  rhi/comes  resembling  a  hare's  foot. 

In  some  mod.  Diets. 

t  LagO'pUS.  06s.  [a.  L.  lagopiis,  Gr.  Aa7<u- 
7rot/s,  f.  ^0701;  hare  +  jrous  foot.]  A  bird  with  a  foot 
resembling  that  of  a  hare  ;  the  ptarmigan. 

1693  SIR  T.  P.  BLOUNT  Nat.  Hist.  385  Some.  .Birds,  .live 
upon  the  highest  tops  of  the  Alps,  and  that  all  the  winter 
too.. as.. the  Lagopus  among  birds.  1773  BARRINCTON  in 
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Phil.  Trans.  LXIII.  224  The  Lagopus  of  which  M.  dc 
Button  gives  an  engraving,  is  in  its  winter  plumage. 

Lag'otic  4lag^'»ptik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  \ayw-s  hare  + 
WT-,  cvs  ear  + -ic.]  Having  ears  like  a  hare's. 

In  some  mod.  Diet*. 

II  Lagre  Uagr).  [Fr.]  In  sheet-glass  making  : 
A  sheet  of  perfectly  smooth  i^lass,  placed  between 
the  flattening  stone  and  the  cylinder  to  be  flattened. 

1883  H.  CHANCE  Princ.  Glassmaking  129  The  flattening- 
stone,  from  the  slight  irregularities  of  whose  surface  it  is 
protected  by  a  lagre  or  sheet  of  glass  laid  upon  the  stone. 
1890  \V.  J.  GORDON  Foundry  148  In  his  furnace  is  a  stone 
with  a  piece  of  glass  on  it ;  upon  this  so-called  '  lagre  '  the 
cylinder  lies  with  its  split  side  uppermost. 

Lagune,  variant  of  LAGOON  i. 

Lagwort  ;largw,wt).  ff.  LAG  v.2  +  Wont.] 
The  plant  Petasites  Vulgaris  (Britten  &  Holland). 

1702  in  J.  K.  Diet.  17*5  HHAIJLEY  Fain.  Diet.  s.v.  Sympt 
The  Roots  of  Lagwort,  Elicampane,  Sniallage  and  Fennel. 

Lahe^n,  langenn,  obs.  forms  of  LAUGH  v. 

Lalit,  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  of  LATCH  v.^ 

t  Lahter.  Obs.  Forms :  I  leahter,  2  lehter, 
3  leihter.  [OE.  leahter,  f,  OTeut.  *lahan  (OE. 
/</#«)  to  blame.]  A  vice,  sin,  crime. 

C$00  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  in.  xi.  [xiii.]  (1890)  190  Ic  ma  syn- 
num  &  leahtrum  ^eowde,  Jioniie  Codes  bebodum.  971 
lUickl.  Horn.  163  Ne  hie  naenig  leahter  ne  drefde.  <t  1x7^5 
Cott.  Horn.  243  In  bes  deofles  heriscole  fihteft  agen  us  his 
iferred  jewerjed  gastes,  and  un^eawes  and  unwraste  lahtres. 
<  1200  Trin.  Coil.  Horn.  79  £)e  fule  lehtres  him  holden 
bunden  on  here  |>ralshipe.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  156  Non  empti 
stude  iSe  heorte  to  underuongen  flesliche  leihtren. 

Lahter,  obs.  form  of  LAUGHTER. 

Lai,  obs.  f.  LAY  sb.  and  v.,  and  of  lay,  pa.  t.  LIE. 

Laic  (1^'ik),  a.  and  sb.  Forms:  6-7  laik(e, 
(7  laycke),  7-8  layick;e,  7-9  laick(e,  6-  laic. 
[ad.  late  L.  laiciis,  Gr.  Aofror,  f.  Xaoj  the  people. 
Cf.  OF.  laic,  laique] 

A.,  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  layman  or  the  laity; 
non-clerical,  secular,  temporal ;   =  LAY  a. 

1562  WINJET  (title]  The  last  Blast  of  the  Trpmpet  of  Godis 
worde . .  Put  furth..At  the  desyre  of  ye  inferiour  ordoure  of 
Clergie,  and  laic  men.  1596  DALKYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist. 
Scot,  1. 105  war£-.,Thrieordourisof  the  Realme,  Ecclesiastik, 
Nobilitie,  and  the  laik  sorte.  1626  MEADK  in  Ellis  Orig. 
Lett.  Ser.  i.  III.  220  It  understands  the  King  not  to  be 
merely  laic,  but  a  mixed  person.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT 
Trav,  86  A  well  voiced  boy  from  the  . .  top  of  their 
Churches  sings  Eulogies  to  Mahomet  . .  and  then  each 
Laycke  Pagan  fals  to  devotion.  1662  J.  BARGRAVE  Pope 
Alex.  VII  (1867)  38  To  avoid  the  appearance  at  a  laic 
King's  court.  1736  CHANDLER  Hist,  f'ersec,  10  The  prose 
cution  [of  Socrates]  was  truly  laick.  iSai  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  I. 
fmficrf.  Sympathies,  A  kind  of  secondary  or  laic-truth  is 
tolerated,  where  clergy-truth—oath-truth,  by  the  nature  of 
the  circumstances,  is  not  required.  1861  TUI.LOCH  Eng. 
Piirtt.  ii.  291  The  common  life,  clerical  and  laic,  is  of  a  very 
coarse  kind. 

B.  sb.  One  of  the  laity  ;  a  layman  or  lay  person  ; 
one  who  is  not  an  ecclesiastic. 

1596  DALRYMPLK  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  x.  297  He  send  is 
messlngeris  . .  with  the  fyre  crose  in  thair  handes, . .  sulde 
shaw  it  out  to  al  man  baith  laikis  and  kirkmen.  1609  Bp. 
HALL  Diss-was.  fr.  Poferie  Wks.  (1627)  642  How  wretch 
edly  and  f  carefully  must  their  poore  layicks  needs  die  !  1660 
R.  COKE  Prnver  <y  Subj.  167  If  he  be  a  Laick,  he  shall  be 
excommunicated  from  every  Christian  thing.  1739  J.TRAPP 
Right,  overmuch  10  For  unletter'd  Laics  to  take  upon  them 
to  expound  or  interpret  the  Scriptures.  1787  SIR  J.  HAWKINS 
Johnson  261  The  clergyman  was  now  become  an  amphibious 
being,  that  is  to  say,  both  an  ecclesiastic  and  a  laic.  1813 
LINGARU  Hist,  Eng.  VI.  245  A  committee  of  thirty-two 
members,  half  laics  and  half  clergymen.  1847  BUSHNELL 
Chr.  Nitrt.  iv.  (i860  114  No  person,  whether  laic  or  priest. 
1884  TKNNVSON  Btcket  I.  i,  Laics  and  barons,  thro'  The 
random  gifts  of  careless  kings,  have  graspt  Her  livings. 

Laic,  variant  of  LAKE  sb*  Obs.,  play. 

Laical  (Ui-ikal),  a.  Also6 lai-,  laycall.  [f. as 
prec.  +  -AL.]  =prec.  Also  occas.t  non-professional. 

[1*90  Rolls  of  Parlt.  I.  60/2  Exactionibus.  .per  quas  plus 
extorquent  de  populo  quam  omnes  Cur'  laycales.]  1563-87 
FOXE  A,  <$•  M.  (1596)  1050/1  The  distinction  used  to  be 
made  betweene  the  priestes  communion  and  the  taicall  com 
munion.  1596  BKLL  -S'wxr.  Popery  in.  x.  408  The  faithful 
laycall  people.  1656111  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  1704  NELSON 
Fest.  <y  Fasts  x.  (1739)  603  The  Canon  Law.. declares  that 
every  Laical  Person  who.. shall  take  a  Bribe  for  a  Presenta 
tion  ..  shall  be  excommunicated.  1818  LADY  MORGAN 
A  ntohiog.  (1859)  106  This  religious  house  . .  is  almost  laical. 
1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  557  No  complaint  is 
so  common  as  fever;  none  in  which  mankind,  whether  pro- 
fe-.sional  or  laical,  are  so  little  likely  to  be  mistaken.  1864 
LOWKLL  Fin-side  Trav.  175  A  phrase  commonly  indicated 
in  laical  literature  by  the  same  sign  which  serves  for 
Doctorate  in  Divinity.  1886  Ati*tMHim  17  July  79/2  The 
special  circumstances  of  Dulwich  make  its  headmastership 
one  more  laical,  .than  that  of  other  leading  schools. 

absol.  1605  CAMDKN  AVw.,  Wise  Sp,  180  In  all  ages  the 
Clericall  will  flatter,  as  well  [as]  the  Laicall. 

Hence  Laica-lity,  the  state  or  condition  of  a 
layman;  La'ically  adv.,  in  a  laical  manner;  after 
the  manner  of  a  layman.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Laicization  (l^isaiz^'Jan).  [f.  next  +  -ATioN. 
Cf.  F.  laidsationl\  The  action  or  process  of  ren 


dering  lay  or  subjecting;  to  lay  control. 

1881  Sat.  Rev.  o  July  37  2  The  example  of  England  was 
frequently  quoted  in  support  of  this  process  of  UictxatioD  *. 
1884  Ch.  Times  13  June  445/3  There  is  one  reform  which 
we  desire  to  see  carried  out  . .  that  is  what  we  may  call  the 
laicisation  of  the  parish  churches.  1889  Times  5  Jan.  5/3 
The  laiciiation  of  the  hospitals  has  provoked,  and  still 


LAICIZE. 

provokes,  extreme  irritation.  1896  Speaker  25  July  102/2 
The  laicisation  of  elementary  education  may  easily  be 
exaggerated. 

Laicize  fl£'*isaiz),  v.  Also  -ise.  [f.  LAIC  a. 
+  -IZE.  Cf.  F.  laiciscr,]  trans.  To  make  lay; 
to  deprive  of  a  clerical  character ;  to  secularize, 
esp.  to  commit  (a  school,  etc.)  to  the  direction  of 
laymen  ;  to  make  (an  office)  tenable  by  laymen. 

1870  Nonconformist  30  Nov.  1133  A  measure  tending 
..  to  laicise  ..  the  constitution  and  government  of  the 
Universities.  i88a  O.  A*<t>.  Oct.  491  Clerical  fellowships 
have  been  extinguished,  and  the  Headships  of  Houses 
laicised.  1885  Pall  Mall  G.  16  June  3/2  The  proposal  to 
laicize  the  names  of  the  Paris  streets,  and  banish  therefrom 
the  word  'Sainte'.  1896  Kdin.  A\T'.  July  211  It  is  com 
petent  for  the  authority  to  laicise  a  public  school. 

Hence  La-icizing1  vhl.  sb,  and  ppl.  a.  Also  La  i- 
cizer,  one  who  laicize*.  La'icism  (see  quot.  1 79^)- 

1796  Hist,  in  Ann,  Rfg.  185  This  occasional  exercise  of 
the  priestly  function  was  denominated  laicism,  and  repre 
sented  as  sacrilegious  usurpation  of  the  sacerdotal  rights. 
1884  Athenaeum  19  July  79/3  The  laici/ing  of  the  staff  of 
masters.  1890  Ch.  KtV.  22  Aug.,  First  we  had  the  laicising 
of  the  dons,  then  the  marrying  of  the  fellows.  1891  Tablet 
2  May  691  In  five  years  the  laicisers  have  squandered 
15  millions  of  francs.  1893  Nation  (N.  Y.i  24  Aug.  133/3 
Certain  laicizing  Catholics.  189^  DOWUKN  /•>.  Lit.  73 
Whether  it  had  its  origin  in  a  laicising  of  the  irreverent 
celebration  of  the  Feast  of  Fools. 

Laid  (te'd),  ppf.  a.  (pa.  pple.  of  LAY  z/.]  In 
various  senses  of  the  vb.  f  Of  a  design  :  Deliber 
ately  framed.  Laid  drain  (see  quot.  1811) ;  laid 
paper  (see  quot.  1839) ;  laid  wool,  tarry  wool ; 
laid-work  fsee  COUCHING  vbl.  sb.  2,  quot.  1884). 
(Cf.  best-laid^  NEW-LAID.) 

a  1547  SURRKV  sEn.  it.  954  My  shoulders  broad,  and  laied 
neck  [L.  subjectaque  coita\  with  garments  gan  I  spread. 
1697  in  Perry  Hist.  Call.  Amer.  Col.  Ch.  I.  46  A  laiddesigne 
to  obstruct  - .  the  business  . .  of  the  College.  1720  OZKI.L 
tr.  Vertot's  Rom,  Rep,  I.  in.  169  There  seemed  to  be 
a  laid  Design  of  making  away  with  all  the  Senators. 
1733  BERKELEY  I'ind.  1'lieory  Vision  §  5  Wks.  1871  I.  374, 
I  think  one  may  observe  a  laid  design  gradually  to  under- 
mine  the  belief  of  the  Divine  Attributes  and  Natural 
Religion.  1790  CKOSK  Prov.  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Laid,  just 
frozen.  When  water  is  slightly  frozen,  it  is  said  to  be  laid, 
Norf.  1805  SOUTHKY  Hat/ads,  etc.  Poet.  Wks.  VI.  266  The 
Old  Dragon's  own  laid  egg  was  this.  1805  FOKSVTH 
Beauties  Scot!.  II.  127,  25$  lib.  of  what  is  called  laid  wool 
to  the  stone.  i8ix  G.  S-  KEITH  Agric.  Smv.  Aberd.  426 
It  is  generally  found  advisable  to  use  a  laid  drain,  i.  e. 
a  row  of  stones  laid  on  each  side,  ..  and  a  cour*e  of  flat 
stones  laid  above  these.  1818  J.  HASSELL  Rides  fy  Il'a/A-s 
II.  106  Mr.  Staines  manufactures  wove  drawing  papers  and 
laid  writing  ones.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic 
373  Observing  that  tlie  laid  wires  should  be  parallel  with 
the  axis.  1839  UKK  Diet.  Arts  927  A  strong  raised  wire  is 
laid  along  each  of  the  cross  bars  [of  the  mould]  to  which 
the  other  wires  are  fastened  ;  this  gives  the  laid  paper 
its  ribbed  appearance.  1880  Paper  $  fritting  Trades 
yrnl.  xxx.  8  The  thick  cream  laid  paper  on  which  this 
work  is  printed.  1886  Fall  Mall  G.  28  July  6/1  There 
are  many  good  standing  pieces  [of  wheat]  . .  A  laid  crop 
being  quite  a  rarity,  except  in  some  of  the  fens.  1900  //  'estnt. 
Gaz.  10  July  10/1  Harvest  labour  . .  is  . .  much  greater  for 
laid  fields  than  for  good  standing  crops. 

b.  of  rope,  with  some  defining  word  prefixed, 
as  cable-,  hawser-,  short-^  slack-^  so//-,  twice-laid, 
for  which  see  the  first  member. 

C.  with  adverbs,  as  down,  out,  ///;  ^  laid  in  — 
1  inlaid '. 

1598  In-!',  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  III.  325 
A.  .bedsteade  of  walnuttree  varnished  vpon  layd  in  woorke. 
1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780),  Laid-up,  the  situation 
of  a  ship  when  she  is  either  moored  in  a  harbour  during 
the  winter-season,  or  laid  by,  for  want  of  employment :  or 
when  by  age  and  craztness  she  is  rendered  incapable  of 
further  service.  1827  STKUAKT  Planters  G.  (1828)  390  An 
ill  laid-out  place  . .  is,  generally  speaking,  the  work  of  the 
owner.  1851  GREKNWELL  Coal-trade  Terms  North  tint  If.  fy 
Durk.  34  A  laid  out  tub  of  coals  is  a  tub  of  coals  con 
taining  stones  or  foul  coal  beyond  a  certain  specified 
quantity,  usually  one  quart.  1852  C.  W.  H[OSKINS]  Talpa 
60  However  good  in  their  way  broad  principles,  and  laid 
down  courses  of  cropping  or  of  treatment  may  be.  1882 
DE  WINDT  Equator  22^111  the  midst  of  beautifully  laid-out 
gardens,  is  the.  .Palace  of  the  Raja. 

Laid(e,  Sc.  and  north,  form  of  LOAD  sb. 

Laidly  (.l^'dli),  «.  Now  Sc*  and  arch,  (with 
allusion  to  ballad  use).  Also  4  laithly,  5  lathely, 
6  laithlie,  7,  9  laidlie,  8  laily.  [Northern  var. 
of  LOATHLY.]  Offensive,  hideous,  repulsive. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  2406  (Gutt.)  Sore  i  me  drede,  par  we  wend 
bi  bis  laithly  lede.  a  1400-50  Alexander  491  He  . .  Lete  sa 
lathely  a  late.  1513  DOUGLAS  /R net's  iv.  viii.  100  Wynis  gude 
Anon  returnit  into  laithlie  blude.  1567  Gitde  <V  Godly  Hall. 
(S.  T.  S.)  40  Lickand  the  fylth  furth  of  his  laithlie  flesche. 
a  1605  POLWAHT  Flytingw.  Montgomery  132  With  laidlie 
language,  loud  and  large,  a  1800  Laily  Worm  t?  Machrcl 
ii.  in  Child  Ballads  (1884)  I.  316/1  She  has  made  me  the 
laily  worm.  That  lies  at  the  fit  o  the  Tree.  1843  Bfaekw. 
Mag.  LIII.  177  When  first  the  destrier  eyed  The  laidly 
thing,  it  swerved  aside.  1849  LYTTON  A".  Arthur  \>\.  Ixvi, 
The  laidliest  widows  find  consoling  mates.  1878  iqth  Cent. 
992  Her  laidly  wooer,  whose  income  was  better  than  his  looks. 
1884  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  326  Long  black  boats,  outri<;gered,  and 
manned,  as  one  might  think,  by  a  lot  of  overgrown  black 
spiders,  so  long,  so  lank,  so  '  laidlie  '  are  the  crew. 

Laid-sterne,  obs.  form  of  LOADSTAR. 

t  Laidnre.  Obs.  [a.  F.  laidcur>  f.  /a*/ ugly.] 
Ugliness,  deformity. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg,  431  b/i,  I  wold  fayne  susteyn  on 
my  lyppes  suche  Uydure  or  shame  as  long  as  I  shal  lyue  soo 


that  alle  the  euyl  vyce  of  sweryng  were  lefte  and  caste  out 
from  aile  our  royame. 

Laier,  Laiety,  obs.  ff.  LAIR  sb.,  LAYER,  LAITY.    ' 
Laife(o,  obs.  form  of  LAY  FEE. 
Laigh  (lex)»  &•>  &dv.t  and  sb.  Sc.      Also  4-9 
laich  e,  5  laych,  4  lawch,  5  lauch.   [See  Low  a.] 

A.  adj.    =  Low  a.  in  various  senses  :  Near  the    j 
ground,  not  elevated  ;  f  inferior  in  rank  or  quality; 
not  loud. 

1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  xin.  651  And  it,  that  wondir  lawch    j 
wer  ere,  Monlowpon  loft  in  tliecontrere:>    c  \yj$Sc.  Troy- 
I'k.  n.  1719    Now   as  hillis  hie  yt  schauris  Now  set  laich 
with  ane  no\>\v  skift.      c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  x.  622  The    ' 
lauch  way   till    Enrawyn   thai   ryd.      1581    Satir.    Poems    j 
Reform,  xliv.  119  (".o  hence  then,  lounis  !    the  laich  vay  in    \ 
Abyssis.     1582-8  Hist.  Jas.  I'f  (1804)  75   Finding  the  len-    i 
tell   stane   of  the   bak  zet   to  be  sumciuhat  laicbe.      1693 
Scot.  Prcsbyt,  Kloq.  (1738)  124  Christ  ..  rode  upon  an  Ass,     i 
which  is  a  Laigh  Heast.    1728  RAMSAY  Last  Sp,  A/iserxxv,     | 
Sic  are  but  very  laigh  concerns,  Compared  with  thee.     1753 
Sf0fs  Mag.   Apr.    162/2    The    comm^sioners  ..  shall    meet 
in  the  laigh  council-house,  Edinburgh.     1816  SCOT  r  Anfiy.    \ 
i,  A  sharp-looking  old  dame . .  who  inhabited  a  '  laigh  shop  ',     | 
aitglict,  a  cellar.     1881  STEVENSON   Thraivn  Jan<-t  Wks.    , 
1895  III.   253  It's  a  lang,  laigh,  mirk  chalmer.     Ibid.  257    '• 
When  a' of  a  sudden  lie  heard  a  laigh,  uncanny  steer  upstairs. 
1894   CROCKETT  Lilac  Sunbomtet  74  One  of  tbe  farms  at    • 
the  '  laigli  '  end  of  the  parish. 

B.  adv.   In  a  low  position  ;  to  a  low  point  ;  in 
a  low  lone. 

1583  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xlv.  349  Laich  in  a  lymbus,  [ 
whair  they  lay.  1596  DALKYMVLE  tr.  Leslie s  Hist.  Siot.  vn. 
2  Quhen  he  saw  tlie  vertuesof  the  Bru.se.  .and  how  laich  [be] 
was  brocht.  179*  BUKNS  Jiessy  fy  Spinnin  Wheel  i,  I'll 
set  me  down  and  sing  and  spin,  While  laigh  descends  the 
simmer  sun.  1868  (i.  MACDONALD  R.  Falconer  \.  18  Speyk 
laicher,  man ;  she'll  maybe  hear  ye.  1893  STI-VKNSON 
Catriona  20  IJut— laigh  in  your  ear,  man  — Tin  maybe  no 
very  keen  on  the  other  side. 

C.  sb.     a.  A  hollow,     b.  A  low-lying  ground.    ' 
i...  Chart.  Alerbrothok  (Advoc.  Libr.  MS.)  79  I'av-und 

eist  downwart  to  the  greyn  laigh   to  Gcmylis  myr.     1768 

Ross  Helenore  (1789)  47  A   burn  ran  in  the  laigh,  ayont  | 

there  lay  As  many  feeding  on  the  other  brae.      1798  Statist.  \ 

Ace,  Scot,  XX.  232  The  whole  laigh  of  Moray   had  been  , 

covered  with  the  sea  in  the  year  1010.     1811  (i.  S.  KEITH  | 
Aigric.  Sunf.  Aberd,  172  Low  wet  lands,  called  latghs. 

Laik,  Sc.  form  of  LACK  ;  variant  of  LAKE. 

-laik,  suffix,  in  the  Ormulum  written  -le^c,  in 
northern   and   north-midland  texts   usually  -laik, 
-layk(e,  in  the  Ancren  Riwle  (MS.  Nero)  and  a 
few  other  i^th  c.  texts  -leic,  -lee,  -leik  ;  appended 
in   ME.  to  adjs.  to   form  sbs.  of  quality,  none  of 
which  have  survived  into  mod.  Eng.     Ktymologi-    ; 
cally  it  represents  the  ON.  -leik-r  str.  masc.  which    | 
(with  a  parallel  form  -kike  wk.  masc.)  is  the  or-    i 
dinary  suffix  in  ON.  corresponding  functionally  to    ! 
the  Eng.  -ness ;  its  use  in  Eng.  must  have  originated 
in  words  adopted  from  Scandinavian,  as  godleftc 
(Orm.)   from  ON.  gdftleikr ;    but   already   in    the 
Ormulum   (c  1200)    it    is   added    freely  to   native 
English  adjs.,  as  in  ctonlejjc  cleanness,  gretii^ejy: 
greediness.     Ormin   has   in   all   28  words  of  this    ; 
formation ;  in  some  instances  he  originally  wrote 
-nesse,  but  -lejjc  has  been  substituted  '  in  a  ruder 
but  apparently  contemporary  hand  '  (editorial  note    ! 
in  Orm.  II.  349);   the  reason  was  perh.  metrical,    : 
as  -lejjc  and  -rtesse  were  in  Ormin's  prosody  equi-    ] 
valent  only  before  a  vowel.  Except  in  the  Ormulum 
the  suffix  is  somewhat  rare,  and  no  instance  is  known 
of  its  being  appended  to  an  adj.  of  Romanic  origin. 

The  ON.  -leik-r  corresponds  in  form  with  the  OE.  suffix 
-lac  (usually  neut.,  rarely  masc.),  now  -LOCK  (q.v.  for  the    ^ 
etymology) ;  but  in  function  the  two  are  distinct,  the  ON.    i 
suffix   being  appended  only  to   adjs.,  and  the   UK.  suffix 
only  to  sbs.  or  verb-stems  to  form  sbs.  expressive  of  action.     ! 
Occasionally  the  suffix  representing  OE.  -Idc  was  in  northern 
or  north   midland    texts   written    -laik*  so   that  it  became    i 
coincident  in    form  with    the  Scandinavian   suffix,  e.g.   in 
dwimerlaik  (Alex.),  ivedlaik  (R.  Brunne). 

Laike,  variant  of  LAKE  v.1,  sb.%,  sb£ 

Laill,  variant  of  LEAL. 

Laily,  variant  of  LAIDLY  a. 

tLain,  sb.l  Obs.  Also  5-6  layn(e,  6  lane, 
[f.  LAIN  v. ;  cf.  ON.  leyni  neut.,  hiding-place, 
/  leyni  in  secret.]  Concealment;  chiefly  in  luith- 
mit  (or  hut'}  lain,  without  concealment  or  disguise. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  13966  iCott.*,  I  sal  spek  of  his  sisters 
tna,  "pat  was  martha,  wit-vten  lain,  and  als  sua  mari  inag- 
dalain.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  xvi.  146,  I  kepe  not  layn, 


ithoutin  lane.  1575  Wyfe  Lapped  in  Morn- lies  Skin  83 
in  Hazl.  E .  P.  P.  IV.  184  Her  mother  doth  teach  her,  with- 
outen  layne  To  be  mayster  of  her  husband  another  day. 

+  Lain,  sb?  Obs.    Also  6  laine,  6-7  lane.     [?  f. 
lain  pa.  pple.  of  LIE  v.*]     A  layer,  a  stratum. 

1577  HARRISON  England  11.  xii.  (1877)  I.  235  In  plastering 
. .  of  our  fairest  houses  ouer  our  heads,  we  vse  to  laie  first 
a  laine  or  two  of  white  morter  tempered  with  haire,  vpon 
laths.     1584  R.  SCOT  Discw.  Witchcr.  xiu.  xxx.  279  The 
hot  tome  being  no  deeper  than  as  it  may  conteine  one  lane 
of  come  or  pepper  glewed  thereupon.    1677  PLOT  Oxfordsk.     , 
260  After  every  six  inches  thickness  of  Corn,  a  stratum  of    j 
Pebbles,.,  then  Corn  again  to  the  same  thickness,  and  so  SSS 
[i.  e.  stratum  super  stratum]  to  ten  lains  apiece,     c  1682 
J.  COI.UNS  Making  of  Salt  in  Engl.  121  The  Meat  ..is    I 


LAIB. 

pack 'd.  .with  Salt  betwixt  every  Lane  or  Lay.  1706  PHILLIES 
(ed.  Kersey),  Laities  (in  Masonry),  Courses  or  Ranks  laid  in 
the  building  of  Stone  or  Brick-walls. 

Lain,  v.  Obs.  exc.  Sc.  Forms :  4,  6  leyn  e,  (6-7 
lean(e,7lene),4-5(9vS£-.)layn(eJ4-6lane,lain(e. 
[a.  ON.  Ifyna  to  conceal,  corresponding  to  OK. 
//  ^';^;/a«todeny,(JS. lognian ( I")u. /ooc/ienf 
long?}  tun  (MUG.  lottgeneiii  G.  laitgnen, 
Goth,  (and  OTetit. )  laugnjan;  f.  OTeut.  *laitgm\ 
sir.  fem.  represented  by  OHG.  loitgna  denial,  ON. 
faun  Sw.,  Da.  Ion  secrecy,  concealment ;  f.  Tent, 
root  *laug-  i :  leug~ :  fag-} :  see  LIE  sb.1,  v.~ 

Phonologically  some  of  the  foi  ms  might  descend  from  OE. 
(Anglian)  *legnan\  but  the  examples  seem  to  show  the 
.specially  ON.  development  of  sense.] 

trans.  To  conceal,  hide  ;  to  be  silent  about,  dis- 
guisc  (a  fact).  Also  absoL  JVotto'orat)tain:  not 
to  be  concealed.  Hence  Laiuing,  vbl.  sb. 

n  1300  Cursi'f  AT.  1549  (Cott.)  In  sua  lang  time,  es  noght 
to  lain,  J>e  planetes  all  ar  went  again,  ibid.  2738  (Gott.) 
Abraham  . .  fra  be  wil  i  noght  leyne  mi  priuite.  c  1350 
//'///.  Paleme  906,  I  wol  it  nou;t  layne.  r  1375  Sc.  Leg. 
Saints,  Sy»n>n  <y  ludas  162  Of  our  kine  gyf  bou  wil  frane, 
\\e  are  hebreis  nocht  to  layne.  Itii^oo  Morle  Arth.  419 
(iret  wele  Lucius,  thi  lorde,  and  layne  DOghte  bise  wordes. 
t  1400  \ivainc  <y  Gaii'.  703  Thou  mon  be  ded,  es  noght  at 
laine,  For  my  lord  that  thou  has  >layne.  i  1400  tr.  Sccreta 
Secret.,  (10-'.  Lordsli.  KHJ  Hut  hai  layned  it  to  his  fiader. 
t  1420  Av<fw.  Arth.  xxxiii,  Hit  is  atte  tlie  queue  wille  Qwi 
schuld  I  layne  V  .1440  York  Myst.  xxv.  101  This  tydyngis 
schall  hauc  no  laynyng.  1535  STKWAKT  Cron.  Scot,  (1858) 
II.  648  Makdufe..in  nothing  wnld  lane,  How  Makcobey 
liayth  wyfe  and  barnjs  had  slant.  1598  R.  HKKSAKD  tr. 
Terence,  Adt'lphi  in.  iii.He  tained  nothing  [I*  nihil  rctn  uif\. 
1638  iJKA'i  IIWAI  r  Kcssie  Bt'll  iv,  'Las,  maidens  must  faine  it ; 
I  love  though  I  laine  it.  111650  Rarlc  II  'estnwrfd.  120  in 
Furnivall  /'trey  I'olio  I.  305  Duke  lohn  of  Austria  is  my 
Masters  nantc,  he  will  ncuer  I.enc  it  vpon  the  sea.  a  180* 
*)atnie  Tclfcr  xxx.  in  Cliild  Ballads  (1890'  IV.  7/1,  I  winna 
layne  my  name  fur  thee.  i86z  Hisuor  Pnn:  Scot.  212 
\\  omen  and  biiinis  layne  what  they  ken  na. 

Lain,  pa.  pple.  of  LIE. 

Lain6  'J^'n  .  local.  A  name  given  to  certain 
tiaots  of  arable  land  at  the  foot  of  the-  Sussex  Downs. 

1794  A  fin.  A  grit'.  XXII.  219  Rent  of  the  arable,  including 
the  1  aines,  is  i5.v.  per  acre.  Ibid,  230  The  laines  or  bottoms.  . 
Laine  land  or  arable.  1797  Ibid,  XXVII  I.  124  His  cuiirse  is 
what  is  called  in  Sussex  three  laines,  that  is,  wheat  once  in 
three  years.  1881  SAWYFR  Land  Tenure  Brighton  in  /  V.v. 
Incorp.  Land  Soc.  95  [Outside  the  boundaries  of  Brighton] 
were  five  large  tracts  of  land,  known  as  the  Tenantry 
Laines,  and  called  the  Kast  Laine,  Little  Laine,  Hilly 
Laine,  North  Laine,  and  West  Laine.  ..These  Laines  were 
again  divided  into  furlongs.  . .  The  '  Tenantry  flock  '  was., 
when  taken  from  the  Down,  invariably  kept  in  the  fallow 
lands  or  grattens  in  the  '  Tenantry  Laines  '.  18  .  Spectator 
No.  2137.  574  (Cent ;  reference  erroneous)  Light  falls  the 
rain  on  link  and  laine. 

Lainer  (l^-'naj'.  Obs.  in  literary  use.  Also  4-7 
layner,  5-7  laner,  =1  lanyr.  [a.  F.  lanib'e  \ 
afterwards  re-adopted  as  lanyer,  corrupted  into 
LANYARD.]  A  lace,  strap,  thong,  lash. 

c  1386  CHAUCKK  A'«/.'i  7'.  1646  Gig^inpe  of  sheeldes,  with 
layneres  [Cawb.  MS.  lanyerys]  lacinge.  1387  TKEVISA 
///^/t« (Rolls)  V.  369  Hire  hosen  ..  i-tcyecl  wij>  layners  al 
aboute.  14..  Sir  Jieucs  2753  +  85  'MS.  K.i  He>e  layuerys 
t/r/«/Cfi'layuery.s]  he  took  anon  And  fastenyd  hys  hawberk 
hym  vpon.  c  1440  Prom  p.  Parr.  286  i  Lanere,  ligrtla. 
c  1450  Merlin  697  A-noon  brake  the  layners  that  he  had 
bounden  vp  his  hosen  of  stiell.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg. 
338/1  Layners  or  lachettes  of  theyre  skynne  were  cutte 
cute  of  theyr  back.  —  G,  de  la  Tour  Cj  b,  Yf  I  shold 
sytte  lowe  I  myght  breke  my  poyntes  or  layners.  1485 
Naval  Ace.  lleti.  /'// (1896)  37  Layners  for  the  truss  perell 
..  j.  1610  HOLLAND  Camdens  Brit.  i.  542  An  oxe  hide 
cutout  into  very  smal  laners,  that  we  call  Thongs.  1616 
KULI.OKAR,  Layners  [printed  Layuers},  thongs  of  lether. 
Mod,  (Essex)  This  whip  wants  a  new  lamer. 

Laing,  Sc.  form  of  LONG. 

Laip,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  LAP  vJ- 

Lair  (le*j;,  sb}  Forms:  i  lexer,  3-6  leir,  5 
layers,  5-7  lare,  layre,  5-7  leyre,  6-7  lear(e, 
laire,  laier,  (lieare^,  6-9  layer,  9  Sc.  layre, 
dial,  lear,  4-  lair.  See  also  LAYER.  [OE.  leger 
str.  neut.,  corresponding  to  OKris.  legor  lying, 
situation,  OS.  /^wrneut.,  bed,  bed  of  sickness  (Du. 
leger  bed,  camp),  OHG.  leger  masc.,  bed,  camp 
(mod.G.  lager,  influenced  by  faget  lying,  situation), 
ON.  legr  neut.,  seduction,  Goth,  ligi'-s  masc.,  bed 
:— OTeut.  *legro-y  f.  root  *teg- :  see  LIK  i'.1] 

f  1.  The  action  or  fact  of  lying.     Obs. 

Bcffivnlf  (Or.)  3043  Se  \sc.  se  draca]  waes  fifti^es  fot^e- 
mearces  lang  on  le^ere.  c 893  ^LFKKD  Oros.  i.  i.  §23  Mid 
ban  langan  le^ere  ba;s  deadan  mannesinne.  1513  DOUGLAS 
sEneis  vin.  iv.  70  All  the  beisti.-;  war  Repaterit  weyll 
eftyr  thair  nychtis  lair.  1631  MARKHAM  Way  to  Get  Wealth 
v.  u.  xviii.  (1668)  87  Touching  the  keeping  of  Corn  after  it 
is  thrasht  and  drest,  it  is  divers  wayes  to  be  done,  as  by 
stowage  or  place  of  lear. 

fb.  A  lying  with  a  person  ;  fornication.     Obs. 

1296  Durham  Ifalmote  Rolls  (Surtees)  i  Eda  filia  Pater 
Nosterpro  leyr,  6rf.  1332-3  Ibid.  13  De  Ivetta  Homer,  pro 
leyr  in  adulterio,  2^.  1361  Ibid.  27  De  Christiana  ancilla 
Willelmi  capellani  pro  leyr  cum  capellano,  2J. 

t  c.  Of  land  :  The  state  of  lying  fallow.     Obs. 

1602  CAREW  Cornwall  20 a,  The  Tiller,  .is  driuen  to  giue 
it  at  least  seuen  or  eight  yeres  leyre. 

2.  The  resting  place  of  a  corpse ;  a  grave,  tomb. 
Now  only  Sc.t  a  plot  in  a  graveyard. 

c  1000  Laws  Northumbr.  Priests  §  62  in  Schmid  Gesetzt  370 


LAIR. 

police  he  claeneslejeres.  ciooo  Sax.  Leechd.  III.  288  Unsac 
he  waes  on  life  beo  on  le^ere  swa  swa  he  mote.  ?  a  1400  Morte 
Arth.  2293  Sir  Arthure.  .ledde  hyme  to  the  layere  thare  the 
kynglygges.  ci4«5WvNTOUNCrtj«.v[i.  x.3243  Hechesydhis 
layre  in  till  Kelsew.  ^1470  HARDING  Chron.  LXXXIV.  iii, 
The  mynster  churche. . Of  Glastonbury,  where  nowe  he  hath 
his  leyre.  153^  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (1858)  L  118  Ane  feild 
full  fair,  Quhair  that  him  self  befoir  chest  t  his  lair,  a  1578 
LINOESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  154  Sanct 
Salvatouris  cplledge  quhairin  he  maid  his  lair  verri  cureous- 
lie  and  costlie.  2862  McQuEEN  in  Macm.  Mag.  XLVI. 
162  Some  of  the  inhabitants  ..  had  their  family  'lair'^or 
burying-place  in  the  graveyard  of  a  village.  1890  [Notice 
in  Stromness  Ch.-yard]  The  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Heritors  to  take  charge  of  the  new  Burial  Ground  have  had 
before  them  alternative  plans  for  placing  of  lairs. 

3.  That  whereon  one  lies  down  to  sleep  ;  a  bed, 
couch,     f  At  or  to  lair:  in  or  to  bed.     f  To  take 
ones  lair:    to  take  to  one's  bed.      Now  chiefly 
with  some  reference  to  sense  5  b. 

a  xooo  Wifes  Comj>l.  34  Frynd  le^er  weardia^  bonne  ic 
on  uhtan  ana  gonge.  c  noo  Trin.  Coll.  Ifoin.  103  He  be8 
neSer  banne  he  er  was  a!se  fro  sete  to  leire.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  29091  In  askes  and  in  hare,  and  weping  and  vneses  lair. 
ci4«S  Dispute  Mary  ff  Cross  96  in  Leg.  Rood  (1871)  App. 
200  My  love  I  lulled  vppe  in  hys  leir.  1494  Acta  DOM. 
Cone.  11739)  372/2  His  wiff  wes  liand  in  cheld  bed  lare. 
1619  H.  HUTTOS  /''allies  A  nut.  \  Percy  Soc. »  35  Robin  has 
for  tobaccho  sold  his  chaire,  Reserving  nothing  but  a  stoole 
for  's  lare.  1633  T.  ADAMS  Comnt.^  2  Pet.  i.  9  (1865)  107 
The  physician  coming  to  his  patient  inquires  the  time  when 
he  took  his  layre.  i8at_  CLARE  /'///.  Minstr.  II.  24  The 
shepherd  ..  on  the  sloping  pond-head  lies  at  lair.  1831 
CARLYLE  Setrt.  Res.  (18581  13  Wretchedness  ..  shivers 
hunger-stricken  into  its  lair  of  straw.  1851  MAYNE  RKID 
Scaty  Hunt.  xx.  139  There  were  '  lair-; '  among  the  under 
wood,  constructed  of  branches.  1899  F.  T.  BUI.I.KN  Log  of 
a  SeA'tvaififo  The  villainous  den  beneath  the  top-gallant- 
forecastle,  far  in  the  fore-part  of  the  ship,  which  is  the  lair 
of  seamen  in  most  Knghsh  ships. 

trans/,  and  y?;-.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  iv.  iv,  Till 
stretch 'd  upon  the  bloody  lair  Each  rebel  corpse  was  laid  ! 
i8ai  SHELLEY  Prometh.  Unb.  i.  687  \Ve  make  there  our 
liquid  lair. 

4.  A  place  for  animals  to  lie  down  in.     a.  for 
domestic    animals.      f  Also,    a   haunt   or   range. 
Now  spec,  an  enclosure  or  large  shed  for  cattle  on 
the  way  to  market. 

By  Spenser,  if  the  reading  be  correct,  used  pseudo-rtn^A. 
for  '  pasture '. 

("  14x0  ballad,  on  Ifnsb.  I.  52  Take  heede  ek  if  the 
dwellers  in  that  leir  Her  uombis  sidis,  reynysswelle  or  ake. 
1513  DOUGLAS  .-Ends  xin,  Prol.  44  Ail  stoyr  and  catall 
seysit  in  thar  lair.  1573  TCSSKR  //its/',  cxiii.  (1878)  206 
Borne  I  was.. In  Essex  laier,  in  village  faier,  that  Riuen- 
hall  hight.  1596  SI-KSSER  F.  O.  iv.  viii.  29  More  hard  for 
hungry  steed  t' abstaine  from  pleasant  lare.  a  1605  MONT- 
UOMERIK  Mindcs  Mel.,  Ps.  xxiii.  5  He  makes  my  leare  In 
feelds  so  fare.  16441  BLM  HI-;  Kng.  /mflroi'.  I infir.  (1653)  1 10 
The  Warmest  parts  of  many  Pastures,  which  Sheep  and 
Cattell  chuse  al way  for  their  Lieare.  165,  DRYi>tN  I'irg. 
Georg.  in.  233  Nature  sliall  provide  ..  Mossy  Caverns  for 
their  Evening  lare.  1725  BRADLEY  /*'«/«.  Diet.  s.  v.  fore, 
You  must.. fill  up  the  Holes  carefully  that  are  in  the  Cow 
house-yard  or  Layer.  1810  in  Risdotfs  Surv.  Devon  406 
Each  flock  of  sheep  has  its  particular  range, . .  These  places 
are  called  lears.  1821  CLARE  }'ill.  Minstr,  II.  105  Low  of 
distant  cattle  . .  dropping  down  to  lair.  1865  Daily  Tel. 
22  Aug.  5 '5  These  lairs  . .  are  tolerably  comfortable  places, 
and  the  cattle  have  food  and  water  while  staying  there.  1887 
Times  27  Aug.  11/4  Hay,  straw,  and  forage  for  use  in  the  lairs. 
b.  for  beasts  of  chase  or  of  prey.  Phr.  At  lair : 
in  his  or  their  lair. 

1576  TUKBERV.  \'en<'rie  115.  1591  NASHE  P.  Peuilcsse 
fed.  2)  31  b,  All  the  nimble  Citizens  of  the  wood  betooke 
them  to  their  Laire.  i6a6  BKKLON  l-'autasttcks,  Summer 
('857)  >24  The  stately  Hart  is  at  Layre  in  the  high  wood. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vn.  457  Out  of  the  ground  up  rose,  As 
from  his  laire  the  wilde  Beast.  1735  SOMKRVILLE  Chase  in. 
294  Fierce  from  his  Lair  springs  forth  the  speckled  Pard. 
1840  THIRLWALL  Greece  vn.  Iv.  96  They  were  hunted  like 
wild  beasts  into  their  lairs.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  I. 
it.  535  In  that  forest  was  the  lair  Of  a  great  boar. 

transf.  and_/7^.  1814  BYRON  Lara  IT.  ix.  He  had  hoped 
quiet  in  his  sullen  lair.  1860  \V.  COLLINS  ll'otn.  White  in. 
viii,  383,  I  had  stii-red  in  its  lair  the  serpent-hatred  of  years. 
1870  SPURGKON  Treas.  Dai:  Ps.  xxxii.  6  Before  the  great 
devouring  floods  leap  forth  from  their  lairs. 
C.  of  other  animals. 

1841  BROWNING  Pi/>fia  167  That  mossy  lair  of  lizards. 
1860  EMERSON  Cond.  Lift\  Fate  Wks.  f  Ljohn)  II.  324  Every 
creature, — wren  or  dragon, — shall  make  its  own  l:ur.  1867 
F.  FRANCIS  Angling  v.  (1880)  182  A  fish  feeding  in  his  lair. 

5.  Agrie,  Nature  or  kind  of  soil,  with  reference 
to   its  effect  on  the  quality  of  crops,  or   of   the 
animals  pastured  upon  it. 

1519  HORMAN  1'iilg.  178  The  tyllar  wyll  ..  shone  it  as 
poysonde  leyre.  1530  PALSGH.  237/2  Layre  of  a  grounde, 
terroy[r}.  1573  TUSSKK  Hnsb.  (1878)  141  What  laier  much 
better  then  there,  or  cheaper  (thereon  to  doowell?)  1610 
FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey  \.  viii.  15  Virgill  infers  the 
best  layer  for  Tillage  to  be  an  Earth  which  is  blackish 
and  darke.  1616  SURFLKT  &  MARKH.  Count  rev  Fanne 
117  Sheepe  bred  either  of  a  fruitfull  ground,  and  rich  leare, 
or  vpon  barren  ground,  and  poore  leare.  1623  MAKKHAM 
Cheape  $  Good  Hn$b.  (ed.  3)  104  Leare,  which  is  the 
earth  on  which  a  Sheepe  lyeth,  and  giueth  him  his  colour, 
is  much  to  be  respected  ;  the  red  Leare  is  held  the  best. 
1655  MOFFET  &  BENNET  Health's  fnif>ro-,<.  (1746)  158  Chuse 
the  Female  before  the  Male  [rabbit],,  .and  both  from  out  a 
chalky  Ground  and  a  sweet  t  Layer.  1688  R.  HOLME 
Armoury  \\.  135/2  Sheep  at  their  I^ear.  Some  say,  Feeding 
or  Grasing.  1799  A.  YOUNG  Agric.  Lines.  211  Where 
the  soil  is  so  good  as  to  run  well  to  grass  good  layers  are 
easily  formed.  1847  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  vin.  i.  64  Manure 
ts  used  heavily  on  clover-layers. 

fig.  1565  JEWEL  Refl.  ffarding  (1611)  355  Lacke  of  Deuo- 
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tion  both  in  the  people  and  in  the  Priest,  is  a  good  leare  to 
breed  Masses.  1602  KRKTON  ff^MMimfiwMAtfxfrfiv(GrOMrt) 

8/1  His  Bride  and  hee  were  both  Rabbets  of  one  Laier. 

6.  Comb. :  lair-holder  Sc.t  the  owner  of  a  grave  ; 
flair-stall,  f -stead,  a  grave  within  a  church; 
f  lair-stone,  a  gravestone  ;  f  lair-stow,  a  burial- 
place. 

1864  A".  />'.  Mail  2  Nov.,  Tlie  subcommittee  of  the  *lair- 
holders  thought  it  would  [etc.J.  1541  Mem.  A'/y*<7«(Surtees» 
III.  195  Pro  denariisdebitis  pro  le  "layrestall  infra  ecclesiam. 
1672  vestry  &ks.  iSurtees)  338  For  laying  downe  layerstalls, 
5.1.  1559  Richmond.  Wills  (Surtees  1853)  130,  I  gyue  for 
my  *lare  stede  in  the  churche  iij\  iiijd.  1538  Invent,  in 
Archteologia.  LI.  71  Inn  the  laton  on  the  *larestones,  \d. 
1565  II' ills  -v  Inv.  -}'•  £"•  (Surtees  1835)  247  For  his  lairstone 
in  ye  church  iij\  iiijd.  ^1633  in  Brand  Hist.  Newcastle 
(1789)  I.  370  ttotCf  One  swea  tree  with  two  rolles  for  taking 
and  laying  down  lairstones.  c  1000  ^LKRIC  Horn.  (Th.)  I. 
430  Ypolitus  3a  bebyrijde  5one  hal^an  lichaman  on  3a:re 
wudewan  *le^er-stowe.  <•  1205  LAY.  22874  ^e  nom  alle 
t>a  dede  &  to  leirstowe  heom  ladden. 

Lair  (Ic-a),  sb*  Now  dial.  Also  4,  8  lare, 
4-5  layre,  4-5,  9  laire,  8  laier.  [a.  ON.  /«>^Sw. 
fgr,  Da.  leer) :— OTeut.  type  */aizo-rt,  ?  cogn.  w. 
/at mo-  LOAM.]  Clay,  mire,  mud.  t  Under  lair: 
under  the  ground. 

^11300  Cursor  M.  519  O  watur  his  blod,  his  fless  o  lair,  His 
hete  o  llr,  hijs  and  of  air.  a  1340  HAMPOI.E  Psalter  Ixviii. 
18  Out  take  me  of  the  lare  that  .i.  be  not  infest  id. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  4445  All  sail  leue  }ow  at  J>e  laste  and 
in-to  laire  worth,  c  1440  York  Mysi.  xxxi.  213  One  Lazar 
..  Lay  loken  vndir  layre  fro  I y mine  and  fro  light. 
1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  I.  276  My  short  legs  could 
not  step  ouer  this  lair  or  sinking  mire.  1787  GROSE 
J'rov.  Gloss. t  J.aier,  soil,  dun^.  Kss.  and  Sun.  Lare^  a 
quagmire.  N.  1803  W.  S.  ROSE  Amadis  76  He  sees  two 
damsels  o'er  the  laire  advance.  1825  BROCKI-.TT  N.  C. 
It-'ort/s,  Lm'r,  mire,  dirt.  1893  Xorthumbld.  Gloss.,  Lair, 
mud,  '  sleek  ',  quicksand,  or  any  soft  yielding  surface.  1895 
CROCKETT  Men  of  Moss  Hags  31  He  was  covered  with  the 
lair  of  the  moss-hags. 

t  Lair,  sb$  Obs.  Also  5-6  layer,  6  leyar, 
leire,  laire.  A  ewer. 

1491  \Villofl~aughtiti  (Somerset  Ho.),  A  layer  of  siluerouer 
gilt.  1508  SfOtueUts  L.  Marye  25  in  Cainden  Misc.  (1895), 
Nosalte.cuppe,  or  layer,  .set  on  the  borde.  1565  in  LelamCs 
Collect.  (1770)  I.  11,  691  The  Communion  Table  was  richly 
furnished  with  Plate  . ,  viz.  . .  Two  great  Leires,  garnished 
with  stones.  1576  in  H.  \Valpole  i'ertue's  Anecd*  Paint. 
(1786)  I.  287  A  fair  bason  and  lair  guilt. 

Lair  ^leXi  ,z>.1     Also  2  leire.     [f.  LAIK  s&.*] 

f  1.  trans.     To  prostrate,  lay  on  the  ground. 

(,'  1200  Trin,  Coll.  Ifoin.  103  pe  rihte  bileue  and  be  so5e 
luue.  .ben  leirede  and  slaine  on  his  lieorte. 

2.  a.  intr.  To  lie,  repose  (on  a  bed),  b.  Of 
cattle:  To  go  to  their  lair.  c.  trans.  To  place 
in  a  lair.  Also  refl.  To  find  one's  lair.  d.  To 
serve  as  a  lair  for  ;  in  quot.  1^70 _/?£•. 

1607  TOKSKI.L  Serpents  (1658)  766  Vnder  this  herb  a 
Snake  full  cold  doth  lear  [  =  L.  latet  anguis  suit  he>{<a\. 
i66a  G.  SWINNOCK  Life  of  Christ  Pref.,  O  how  sad  is  it 
that  so  many  precious  souls  should  be  laring  on  their  beds 
of  security  and  idleness.  1821  CLARE  I'ill.  Miiistr.  11-74 
The  berries  of  the  brambly  wood  ..  Which,  when  his  cuttle 
lair,  he  runs  to  get.  1851  MAYXE  RKID  Rifle  Rangers  \. 
13  The  jaguar  is  not  far  distant,  'laired'  in  the  secret  depths 
of  the  impenetrable  jungle.  1853  ALEX.  SMITH  Life  Drama 
x.  183  I'd  rather  lair  me  with  a  fiend  in  fire  Than  look  on 
such  a  face  as  hers  to-night.  1870  LOWELL  Cathedral  Poet. 
Wks.  11879)  453  As  a  mountain  seems  To  dwellers  round 
its  bases  but  a  heap  Of  barren  obstacle  that  lairs  the 
storm.  1890  Daily  Tel.  22  May  5  6  At  this  moment  there 
are  over  7,000  beasts  laired  in  Deptford  Market, 

Lair  :Je*j),  v.~     Also  6  lare.     [f.  LAIR  sb,~] 
1.  intr.  To  stick  or  sink  in  mire  or  bog. 

a  1572  KNOX  Hist.  Ref.  Wks.  (1846)  I.  86  Some  Scottismen 
. ,  not  knowing  the  ground  lared,  and  lost  thair  horse. 
a  1575  Diurn.  Occurr.  (Bannatyne  Club)  252  In  the  quhilk 
passage  ane  of  thair  greit  peices  of  ordinance  larit.  1785 
BURNS  Winter  Nt.  iii,  Silly  sheep,  wha  ..thro'  the  drift, 
deep-lairing,  sprattle.  1805  State,  Leslie  o/Pwis  74  (Jam.) 
His  cattle  sometimes  laired  in  the  waggle.  1880  in  Antrim 
*r  DownGloss.  1897 CROCKETT Lads  Love xxix.  290, 1  feared 
o1  lairin'  in  the  moss  mysel'. 

//>.  1859  CAIRNS  in  Life  (1895)  438  The  subject  [origin  of 
Evil]  is  the  deepest  bog  in  which  the  human  mind  can  lair. 

2.  trans.  To  cause  or  allow  lo  sink  in  mire  or 
a  morass.  Also  refl. 

c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  uS.  T.  S.)  xx.  46  Thow  wald  no1 
rest  but  raik,  And  lair  thee  in  be  my  re.  11578  LIXDESAY 
(Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  405  TtMTOOOH  to  ane 
place  catlit  the  Solloun  mose  ..  and  thair  in  lairit  and  mis- 
cheiflit  thair  horse.  1712  RAMSAY  Three  Bonnets  iv.  76 
But  past  relief  lar'd  in  a  midding,  He's  now  oblig'd  to 
do  her  bidding.  1830  LYELL  Prittc.  Geol.  (1875)  II.  III.XUV. 
510  In  Scotland.  .Cattle  venturing  on  a  'quaking  moss  ',  are 
often  mired  or  '  laired  '.  1875  W.  M*Il,WBAITH  Guide  Wig 
townshire  76  Watery  flows,  in  which  sheep  and  cattle  some 
times  lair  themselves.  1894  CROCKETT  Raiders  (ed.  3)  213 
They  say  that  King  Robert . .  laired  and  bogged  a  hale  army 
o'  the  English  there. 

fig.  atBio  TANNAHILI.  Peews  (i&tf)  83  Some  ..  polemic 
wight..  Wha  lairs  himself  in  controversy. 

Lair,  obs.  f.  LAYER  ;  Sc.  f.  LORE,  learning. 
Lairage  ;lc»Ted,5).    [f.  LAIR  j£.i  orz*.1  +  -AGE.] 

1.  The  placing  of  cattle  in  a  lair  or  lairs. 

1881  Daily  News  31  Jan.  2/6  The  lands  and  buildings  at 
Birkenhead  approved  by  the  Privy  Council  for  the  landing 
or  lairage  of  foreign  animals.  1881  Cork  Constitution  12  Apr., 
The  housing  and  lairage  of  stall-fed  cattle. 

2.  a.  collect.  Space  where  cattle  may  lie  down 
and  rest.     b.  An  establishment  where  cattle  are 
placed  in  lairs. 


LAISSEZ-ALLER. 

1883  Summary  26  July  6/4  Cattle  lairage  will  be  provided. 
1887  ISfiool  Daily  Post  14  Feb.  3/7  He  visited  the  lairages 
and  found  several  oxen  suffering  from  suppurating  wounds 
on  the  head.     1893  Standard  15  Aug.  s/i  The  butchers  . . 
;    prefer  to  attend  the  lairages  at  Birkenhead. 
3.  off  rib.  and  Comb. 

1871  Daily  News  16  Sept.,  His  duty  being  to  collect  the 
\  outdoor  lairage  accounts.  1882  Pall  Mall  G.  26  July  7/2 
Increasing  the  lairage  accommodation  at  Deptford  Cattle 
j  Market.  1883  ROSHER  Princ.  Rating  25  Lairage  dues, 
j  levied  on  the  consignees  of  foreign  cattle.  1896  Times 
I  (weekly  ed.)  599/2  Lairage-slaughtered  beef  and  mutton. 

Lairbar :  see  LAKBAU. 

Laird  le^id  .  Sc.  Also  5-7  lard(e.  [The  re 
gular  Sc.  form  of  LORD  (repr.  northern  ME.  lavenf), 
:  surviving  only  in  a  special  sense. 

The  southern  form  lord  was  as  early  as  the  i4th  c.  intro- 
•  duced  into  Scottish  use  in  the"* English  senses  of  the  word. 
;  The  native  form  lard  appears  occasionally  in  the  igth  c. 
i  instead  olitnt:  for  examples  see  LORD  sl>.] 

A  landed  proprietor.  In  ancient  times  limited  to 
.  those  who  held  immediately  from  the  king. 

(-1450  HOLLAND  Hmulat  193  Pure  freris..That,  with  the 
i  leif  of  the  lard,  Will  cum  to  the  corne  }ard  At  ewyn  and  at 
morn.  1508  KI-NNEDIE  Fly  ting  it'.  Dunbar  515,  I  sail  ger 
bake  the  to  the  lard  of  Hillhouse.  1535  STK WART  Cron.Scot* 
(1858)  I.  65  Ouir  all  the  land  lord  or  laird  wes  nane,  Bot  he 
i  tuke  part  at  that  tyme  \\itht  the  tane.  1596  D.M.RVMI-LK  tr. 
Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  ix.  177  The  lard  of  Cesfurde  ..  meites 
him.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reh.  n.  §  19  A  petition  drawn 
up  in  the  names  of  the  nobility,  lairds,  clergy  and  burgesses, 
to  the  King.  1716  Lend,  Gas.  No.  5424/2  Our  Detachment 
j  burnt  the  Laird's  House.  1721  RAMSAY  H'/tin-Bnsh  Club 
i,  Tho',  to  my  loss,  I  am  nae  laird,  By  birth,  my  title's  fair. 
1786  BURNS  Tiva  Dogs  51  Our  Laird  gets  in  his  racked 
rents.  1846  M*CULLOCH  Ace.  Brit.  Etn/>.  (1854)  II.  205  By 
the  lesser  barons  were  meant  the  proprietors  of  the  smaller 
class  of  estates,  provincially  called  lairds.  1872  E.  W. 
ROBERTSON  Hist.  Ess.  138  note,  In  Scotland  every  tenant 
in  capite,  holding  in  Ward  and  Blench,  continued  to  be 
reckoned  as  a  Baron  and  was  known  as  the  Laird. 

Hence  (chiefly  nonce-wds.'"  Lai'rdess.  a  laird's 
wife  ;  Lai'rclie.  a  petty  land  ;  Lai  rdly  <2.,  having 
the  rank  or  quality  of  lairds ;  Lairclo  cracy  [after 
aristocracy\  lairds  as  forming  a  ruling  class. 

17. .  in  Hogg  Jacob.  Relics  (1819)  I.  83  Wha  the  deil  hae 
we  gotten  for  a  king  But  a  wee  wee  German  lairdie?  1819 
Metropolis  III.  83  The  Highland  and  Border  Lairdies. 
1848  Taifs  Mag.  XV.  123  1'he  Scotch  lairdocracy  may- 
take  it  into  their  heads.  1857  AITON  Domest.  Econ. 
51  The  Court  of  Teinds,  . .  by  their  cruel  bias  to  the  lairdo 
cracy,  starve  the  ministers  of  the  kirk.  1863  BUKTON  Book 
Hunter  10  Her  sister  lairdesses  were  enriching  the  tea- 
table  conversation  with  broad  descriptions  of  the  abomin 
able  vices  of  their  several  spouses.  1877  Tiusley's  Mag. 
XXI.  46  He  yet  was  descended  from  an  ancient  lairdly 
j,tock  in  that  northern  county. 

Lairdship  (le-'udijip).    [f.  LAIRD  + -SHIP.] 

1.  The  condition  or   dignity  of  a   laird.     Also 

quasi-<~0//tv".  Lairds  as  a  whole. 
1854    H.    MILLER  Sch.  <r  Schm.   (18581  395  The  august 

shadow  of  lairdship  lav  heavy  on  society.  1870  RAMSAY 
;  Rcinin.  (ed.  18,1  p.  xxviii,  The  annals  of  '  Forfarshire  I,aird- 
1  ship '. 

2.  The  estate  of  a  laird. 

1649  Hi'.  CirTHRiK  Mem.  11702)  91  Mr.  A.  M..  .having  l>een 
i  .  .preferred  to  the  Lairdship  of  Balvaird.  a  1693  Urq  it  hart's 
Rabelais  m.  ii.  26  He  wasted,  .the.. Revenue  of  his  Laird 
ship.  1725  DE  FOE  Journey  thro1  Scotl.  (1729)  4  (Jam.)  A 
lairdship  is  a  tract  of  land  with  a  mansion  house  upon  it, 
where  a  gentleman  hath  his  residence.  1816  SCOTT  Old 
Mart,  xl,  When  ye  tak  up  the  lairdship,  ye  maun  tak  the 
auld  name  and  designation  again.  1864  BURTON  Scot  Ajbr. 
1 1.  ii.  182  An  estate  held  directly  of  the  crown  was  a  laird 
ship. 

Jig-  J794  BURNS  Contented  TC/*  Little  ii,  My  Freedom's 
my  lairdship  nae  monarch  dare  touch. 

Ijairg^e,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  LAKGE. 

Lairock,  obs.  form  of  1, AUK. 

t  Lairwite.  Old  Law.  Also  i  lexerwite,  3 
learwite,  4  leyrewite.  [OK.  /eqerw£tct  f.  /egtr 
lying,  LAIK  sb,1  +  wlte  fine.]  A  line  for  fornica 
tion  or  adultery,  esp.  with  a  bondwoman. 

[a,  1135  Ltiivs  of  Hen.  /,  xxiii.  §  23  in  Schmid  Gcsetze  447 
Si  quis  blodwitam,  fightwitam,  legerwitam  et  hujusmodi 
forisfaciat.J  c  1*30  Halt  Mcid.  47  pii.  .wakles  warpe  me  as 
wrecche  ibi  learwite.  1387  TRKVISA  //igdfti  <  Rolls)  II.  97 
Leyrewite,  amendes  for  liggynge  by  a  bond  wumman.  1670 
BLOUNT  Law  Diet.  s.\.  Adultery,  The  penalty  of  this  >in 
was  called  Lairwite  by  our  Saxons. 

f  Larry,  sb,  Obs.  rare~°.    In  6 layrie,  7  lairie. 

1598  FI.ORIO,  Couata,  ..  any  birds  hatching  or  sitting,  a 
nc-itfuH,  a  layrie  [1611  lairie],  an  eyas. 

Lairy  (leVri),  a.  Also  4  lay,e)ry.  [f.  LAIK 
j/,.ii  +  _yi.j  fa.  Karthly,  filthy  (obs.'j.  b.  Boggy, 
miry,  swampy. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xvii[ij.  36  [32],  1  lepe  ouer  all  he 
thorny  and  be  lairy  besynes  of  j>is  warld.  1-1340  —  Prose 
Tr.  (18661  15  AH  bat  it  duellis  in  it  lyftes  abowne  layery 
lu^tes  and  vile  couaytes.  17..  Donald  ^-  Flora  10  (Jam.) 
Did  ony  [ewes]  .Come  near  the  lairy  springs.  1855  MORTON 
Cycl,  Agric.  II.  724  Lairy  (Scot.)  wet,  swampy.  _  1897 
CROCKKTT  Lads  Love  xxix.  290  Wallowing  mid-thigh  m 
the  lairy  depths  of  the  Muckle  Flowe. 

Lais,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  LACK. 

Laisar,  -er,  obs.  forms  of  LKISUHE. 

Laise  :  see  LEKSE  v. 

ItLaissez-aller  vV-s^  &\e\  Fr.  1$*  ak). 
Also  laisser-aller.  [Fr. ;  as  next  +  aller  to  go, 
i.e.  let  (persons  or  things  go.]  Absence  of  re 
straint  :  unconstrained  ease  and  freedom. 


LAISSEZ-FAIRE. 

1841  THACKERAY  Miss  Lo'me  Misc.  Ess.  (1885)  310  As 
Wilder  said  with  some  justice,  though  with  a  good  deal  too 
much  laisser-aller  of  tongue.  i86a  —  Philip  II.  xxi,  Sir 
John  . .  was  constrained  to  confess  that  this  young  man's 
conduct  showed  a  great  deal  too  much  laiacz  alkr. 

attrit.  1818  I.AUY  S.  MORGAN  /•'/<»-.  Macarthy  1 1.  iii. 
178  He  . .  found  or  fancied  in  her  what  he  called  the 
'  delicious  laissez  aller  ease  of  a  charming  French  woman  '. 
1832  Ln.  LYTTON  Godolphin  xx,  Those  well-chosen  laissez 
allcr  feasts.  1839  DICKENS  Nidi.  Nick.  Pref.,  A  magnificent 
high-handed  laissez-allcr  neglect. 

II  Laissez-faire  [\t[-*e  fe»J ;  Fr.  \pe  ffr).  Also 
laiaser-faire.  [Kr. ;  laissez  imp.  of  laisser  to  let 
+/airetodo,  i.e.  let  (people)  do  (as  they  think 
best). 

Laissez  faire  et  laissez  passer  was  the  maxim  of  the 
French  free-trade  economists  of  the  iStll  c.  ;  it  is  usually 
attributed  to  Gournay  (Littre  s.  v.  laisser).} 

A  phrase  expressive  of  the  principle  that  govern 
ment  should  not  interfere  with  the  action  of  indi 
viduals,  esp.  in  industrial  affairs  and  in  trade. 
Also  attrit.  Hence  laissez-faireism. 

1835  [MARQ.  NOKMANBY]  Eng.  in  Italy  I.  296  The  laisse: 
faire  system  of  apathy.  1848  Siiiimonds's  Colon.  Maf. 
Aug.  338  Mammonism,  laissez-faireism.  Chartism,  cur 
rency-restriction  [etc.].  1873  H.  SPENCER Stiul. Social,  xiv. 


____    --------  ......  —z-f,iire  poll 

SCRIVENER  Our  Fields  f;  Cities  168  Laissez-faire  is  the 
motto,  the  gospel,  of  the  person  who  lives  upon  the  work 
of  another. 

Laist,  Sc.  form  of  Laced  pa.  pple.  of  LACE  v. 

Laistoff,  -stowe,  variants  of  LAYSTOW. 

tlait,  sb.1  Olis.  Forms:  i  16set(u,liset(u,-yt, 
16se«,  3-4  leit,  2,  4  leyt,  3  li^t,  4  laite,  layt(e, 
ley;t,  4-5  leate,  late,  6  layth.  [OE.  l^et, 
liget  masc.  and  neut.,  ligetu  fern.,  f.  leg,  lie£  flame. 
Cf.  LAIT  zi.l]  Lightning;  occas.  flash  of  fire. 

<rgoo  tr.  Baeda's  Hist.  iv.  iii.  (1800)  268  Drihten  .  .  le^elas 
sceotaS  of  heofonum.  971  Blickl,  Hani.  91  /Kfter  ^aem 
wolcne  cyme[>  le^etu.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosf.  Matt,  xxviii.  3 
Hys  ansyn  waes  swylce  lixyt  [c  1160  flatten,  leyt).  c  1175 


. 

Lamb.  Horn.  43  Heore  e^>em  scean  swa  de5  J?e  leit  a-monge 
(>unre.  c  laos  LAY.  25599  Me  (>uhte  .  .  (>at  |>a  sae  gon  to  berne 
of  leite  &  of  fure.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  6283  Ech  dunt 
j>c»?te  li?t  [MS.  B.  ley?!]  as  it  were  and  bondring.  17.  .  d'am. 
H  Gr.  Knl.  199  He  loked  as  lay!  so  lyjt.  1340  Ayenb,  66 
Lhapb(>et  smei)efter  be  layt.  1381  WYCI.IF  Exoii.  ix.  23  The 
Lord  ?af.  .dyversly  rennynge  leytis  upon  the  erthe.  c  1449 
PECOCK  Kefr.  482  Leit  gooth  out  of  the  eest  and  apperith 
into  the  west.  1470-83  MALORY  Arthur  xvn.  xi,  Ther  Wle 
a  sodeyne  tempest  and  thonder  layte  and  rayne.  ?  <i  1500 
Chester  PI.  II.  85  Leate,  thounder,  and  eirth  beganne  to 
quake,  Therof  I  am  adreade.  1513  IlnAnsiiAw  St.  It'er- 
bitrge  u.  121  Thondryng  and  layth,  erth-tiuake  moost  terrible. 

tlait,  sb*  Ots.  [f.  LAIT  v*]  In  5  laytt. 
Searching,  search. 

cufio  Tcmnttley  Myst.  xxiv.  238  Lefe  syrs,  let  be  youre 
laytt  and  loke  that  ye  layn. 

tlait,  v.1  Ots.  Forms:  3-4  leite(n,  5  layt, 
pa.  t.  3  leited,  5  layt,  laytid.  [?  OE.  *Ugettan, 
f.  /t^,  I  ifg  (\~*laugi-z)  flame  ;  cognate  and  parallel 
formations  are  Goth,  lauhatjan,  OHG.  laliajjait, 
lohejlii,  -$n,  lougazzait.]  intr.  To  flash,  gleam, 
lighten.  Hence  t  Leitende  (  =  "laiting)  ppl.  a. 

C1205  LAY.  18539  Ofte  ne  ^*re  l°kede  on  &  leitede  mid 
eyerie,  a  1215  Leg.  Kutll.  1370  Ibe  leitende  fur,  bet  warpen 
euch  fot.  a  1225  St.  Marker.  13  Ich  loki  tie  mei,  swa  l>an 
liht  Ieome5  ant  leiteS.  a  1225  Alter.  K.  356  Ne  kUBMD  non 
into  Parais  bute  buruh  bisse  leitende  sweorde.  i39oGowER 
Con/.  III.  95  The  thunder-stroke  smit,  er  it  leue.  1:1425 
Seven  Sag'.  (P.)  2228  Hyt  laytyd,  thondred,  and  reynned 
among.  Ibid.  2234  Hyt  raynyd  ne  thondryd  ne  layt  nout 
Sythen  thou  wentyst  out  of  thys  toune. 

Lait  (,1^'t),  v?  06s.  exc.  dial.  Forms  :  4  latt, 
4-5  layte,  lait(e,  5-9  late.olait.  [a.  ON.  leita, 
corresponding  to  OE.  wlatian  to  behold,  Goth. 
wlaitSn  (ir(pi0\fir(aSat)  ;  related  by  ablaut  to  ON. 
lit-r,  OE.  tv/ite  aspect,  appearance,  OS.  loliti  face, 
form,  Goth,  wlit-s  face,  and  ON.  Ilia,  OE.  wlltan 
to  look.] 

1.  trans.  To  look  or  search  for;  to  seek,  try  to 
find.  Also  with  inf.  or  clause  as  object. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  7323  Omang  bir  puple  sal  bou  latt 
A  stalworth  man  bat  Saul  haitt.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C. 
277  He  lurkkes  &  laytes  where  watz  le  best,  a  1350  St. 
James  305  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  11881)  101  Graithly 
up  he  laites  and  lukes  All  his  bagges  and  all  his  bokes. 
a  1400  Sir  Perc.  255  The  grete  Godd  for  to  layte  Fynde 
hyme  whenne  he  may.  c  1400  Ywaine  ff  Gnw.  237  Aven- 
tures  for  to  layt  in  land,  a  1400-1450  Alexander  2341  (Dubl.) 
Lates  ane  ober  lodesman,  alosed  more  of  strenth.  c  1440 
York  Myst.  xvii.  in  Vn-witty  men  36  werre  To  lepe  ouere 
lande  to  late  a  ladde.  1674-91  RAY  N.  C.  Words,  To  Late, 
Cumb.  to  seek.  1787  GROSE  Prov.  Gloss.,  Lait,  to  seek 
any  thing  hidden.  N.  1864  ATKINSON  Stanton  Grange  122 
Now,  all  you  can  do  is  to  late  her  poor  little  body.  1891 
—  Moorland  Par.  136  Are  you  laiting  goud? 

t  b.  To  search  or  look  through  ;  to  examine. 
13..  St.  Erkenwoliie  155  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Le?.  (1881) 
269  We  haue  oure  librarie  laitid  bes  longe  seuene  dayes. 
2.  absol.  or  intr.   To  look,  search.     Also  dial. 
To  look  for  a  word  ;  to  hesitate  in  speech. 

c  1300  Cursor  M.  5975  Quar-to  suld  yee  ferrer  lait.  13.  . 
E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  97  Sayde  be  lordt  to  bo  ledez,  laytez 
}et  ferre.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  7669  All.  .laited  aftur  be  lede 
with  a  light  wille.  c  1460  TOVHUttf  Myst.  x.  137  And  this 
is,  who  wyll  late,  The  sext  moneth  of  hyr  conceytate,  That 
geld  is  cald.  Ibid,  xviii.  iSoThise  ar  thecommaundmentys 
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ten,  who  so  will  lely  layt.     1804  R.  ANDERSON  Cumberld. 
Bull.  87  He  ne'er  lies  a  tealewidout  laitin. 

Lait,  Sc.  and  north,  form  of  LATE. 

Laiter,  obs.  variant  of  LAUGHTER  'i. 

Lai tli,  Laith-:  see  LOATH,  LOATH-. 

Laithly,  obs.  form  of  LAIDLY  a.  dial. 
1  Lai'tiiig.  Obs.     Also  4  leityng  e.     [f.  LAIT 
z».l  +  -IN«  '.]     Lightning. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  533  tTrin.)  ponder  &  leitynge  [Cott. 
leuening].  1388  WVCI.IF  Ecclus.  xxxii.  14  Leityng  schal  go 
bifore  hail.  1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  141  Of 
the  Reyne  also  com yth. .  many  harmes,  As  thondyr,  laitynge. 

Laity  (U7i'iti).  Forms:  6  layetie,  6-7  lai-, 
laytie,  6-8  laiety,  7  lay(e;ty,  7-  laity,  [f.  lai, 
LAY  a.  -t-  -(I}TY.  An  AF.  laitt  occurs,  with  the 
sense  of  '  lay  property '  (cf.  realty,  spiritualty],  in 
Year-bk.  33  Ed.  7(1864)  411.] 

1.  The  condition  or  state  of  a  layman  ;  the  not 
being  in  orders. 

1616  BULI.OKAR,  Laitie,  the  estate  or  degree  of  a  lay 
man.  1726  AVI.IFFF.  Parcrgon  208  The  more  usual  Causes  of 
this  Deprivation  are  such  as  these,  vi/.  a  mere  l.aity,  or 
want  of  Holy  Orders  [etc.].  1831  MANNING  Let.  in  Life 
(1895)  I.  x.  72  The  objection  against  my  laity  has  been 
strongly  urged. 

2.  The  body  of  the  people  not  in  orders  as  op 
posed  to  the  clergy;    laymen  collectively.     (The 
older  term  for  '  the  laity '  was  LAY  FEE.     In   1548 
a  synonymous  lenity  occurs  app.  as  a  nonce-wd.) 

?  1541  Constitiitid  T.  Craniueri  et  aliornm  in  Wilkins 
Concilia  (1737)  III.  862/2  In  the  yere  of  our  Lord  MDXLI 
it  was  agreed  . .  that  if  any  of  the  inferiour  degree  dyd 
receave  at  their  table  any  Arch-bishop,  i!ishop,.,or  any 
of  the  laitie  of  lyke  degree,  as  Duke.  Marquess  (etc.). 
1546  LANGI.EY  tr.  Pol.  l'e>'g.  DC  Invent,  iv.  iii.  85  In  the 
Christen  common  welthe  there  bee  two  sortes  of  menne  one 
called  the  laytie.  1579  FKNTON  G'tiicciard.  III.  (1599)  143 
The  diuision  being  no  lesse  amongst  the  sphilualtie 
then  the  layetie.  1660  R.  COKK  J'mver  $•  Snl'j.  82  Both 
of  them  have  power  to  consecrate  the  Sacrament  of  our 
Lord's  Supper,  and  give  it  to  the  laity.  1710  PRIDFAI'X 
Orig.  Tithes  iii.  162  The  Alienations  .  .  of  Tithes  which 

fave  unto  the  Laiety  in  France  a  civil  Ri.yht  to  them.  1780 
V.  COLE  in  Willis  &  Clark  CamMdge  (18861  III.  68  Most 
of  the  Clerical  Subscribers,  and  possibly  many  of  the 
Layity.  1837-9  HAU.AM  Hisl.  Lit.  I.  i.  iii.  §  42  The  clergy 
were  now  retrograding,  while  the  laity  were  advancing. 
1870  DICKFNS  /.'.  Drood  ii,  You  may  offer  bad  grammar 
to  the  laity,  or  the  humbler  clergy,  but  not  to  the  Dean. 

3.  Unprofessional    people,  as  opposed   to  those 
who  follow  some  learned  profession,  to  artists,  etc. 

1832  AUSTIN  Jnrispr.  xxxviii,  The  laity  lor  non-lawyer 
part  of  the  community)  are  competent  to  conceive  the  more 
general  rules.  1875  HKI.PS  Ess.,  Organic.  Daily  Life  107 
Artists  are  wont  to  think  ihe  criticisms  of  the  laity  rather 
weak  and  superfluous.  1880  H.  QUII/IKR  in  Macm.  Mag. 
Sept.  391  Most  of  the  laity  still  connect  the  word  pre- 
Raphaelitism  with  visions  of  gaunt  melancholy  women. 
1898  Allbutt's  Syst.  M<-d.  V.  281  The  disease  being  one  of 
the  existence  of  which  the  laity  may  be  said  to  be  ignorant. 

Hence  La'ityship  iionce-wd.,  the  position  or 
personality  of  one  of  the  laity;  in  quot.ajocular  title. 

1670  EACHARD  Cotit.  Clergy  128  Should  I  make  thy  laity- 
ship  heir  of  such  an  estate  ..  thou  wouUlcst  count  me  the 
wisest  man  that  ever  was  since  the  creation. 

Laizer,  obs.  form  of  LAZAR. 

Lak,  obs.  form  of  LACK  ;  var.  LAC  -'. 

Lakay,  Laka(y'ii),  obs.  ft.  LACKEY,  LAKIN!. 

t  Lake,  sb.l  Obs.  Forms:  i  lac,  2-3  lac, 
(lak-',  3  loo,  (lok-),  loac.  [OE.  lac  (:— prehis 
toric  *laikom,  *laika)  neut.  and  fern.  ;  not  found 
with  the  same  meaning  in  any  other  Teut.  lang., 
but  usually  identified  with  the  Com.  Teut.  *laiko- 
'play',  LAKE  sbt  With  regard  to  the  sense,  it 
may  be  compared  with  OE.  liciati  to  please,  LIKE 
v.,  from  another  grade  of  the  same  root.]  An 
offering,  sacrifice ;  also,  a  gift.  Only  OE.  and 
early  ME.  To  lake  (dat.),  as  a  gift. 

Beowulf  (I,.)  1584  He..o5er  swylc  ut  of-ferede  Ia5-licu  lac. 
c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  viii.  4  Ac  gang  aet-eowe  pe  bam 
sacerde  and  bring  hym  ba  lac  be  moyses  behead  on  hyra 
^ecySiiesse.  c  1175  Ltitnb.  Horn.  39  Ne  con  him  crist  na 
mare  bong  bene  bah  he  slo3e  bin  child  and  here  be  his 
heaued  to  lake,  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  45  pe  bre  loc  be 
ich  er  nemde  bat  is  gold,  and  recheles  and  mirre.  a  1225 
Leg.  Katk.  63  De  riche  reo5eren..hrohten  to  lake.  41225 
Ancr.  K.  152  pe  breo  kinges . . offren  Jesu  Crist  beo  deore- 
wurSe  breo  lokes.  c  1250  Gen.  $  Ex.  1798  And  iacob  sente 
fer  bi-foren  him  riche  loac,  and  sundri  boren. 

t  Lake,  sb.-  Ots.  p'orms :  2  Orm.  lej^k,  3 
leyk,  4  laic,  4-6  laik(e,  layk(e,  5  lak(e.  [a. 
ON.  leik-r  play,  corresp.  to  OE.  lac  neut.  or  masc. 
warlike  activity  (once  only ;  but  see  LAKE  sb^, 
OHG.  leich  masc.  and  nent.  song,  melody,  Goth. 
laik-s  dance  :-OTeut.  *laiko-,  a  verbal  sb.  from 
*laikan  to  play,  LAKE  z».l] 

1.  Play,  sport,  fun,  glee.  In  //.  games,  tricks, 
goings  on. 

i  1200  ORMIN  2166  Inn  xgjede  and  in  le^kess.  e  1300 
Havelok  1021  For  it  ne  was  non  horse-knaue  . .  That  he 
ne  kam  thider,  the  leyk  to  se.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  274 
pat  for  her  lodlych  laykez  alosed  bay  were.  1340-70  A  lex. 
<5-  Dind.  465  We  ne  louen  in  our  land  no  laik  nor  no  mirthe. 
a  1400  Sir  Perc.  1704  The  childe  hadd  no  powste  His 
laykes  to  lett.  a  1400-50  A  lexantier  4685  pe  cursed  laike 
o  couatis  ware  clene  with  it  drenchid.  c  1460  Tfflvneley 
Myst.  xvi.  66  Welcom  hym  worshipfully  laghyng  with  lake. 
1570  LEVINS  Manip.  198/15  A  layke,  play,  litdus. 


LAKE. 

b.  A  stake  at  play. 

1597  MONTGOMERIE  Cherrie  <$•  Slat  nog,  I  pledge,  or  all 
the  play  be  playd  That  sum  sail  lose  a  laike. 

2.   A.  fight,  contest. 

[a  1000 Gnthlac  1007  Wi^a  nealceceS  unlset  laces.]  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  10408  pe  lyght  wex  lasse,  and  J«  laik  enait. 
r  1420  Antnrs  of  Art  h.  538  (Douce  MS.)  Lordcs  and  ladies 
of  bat  laike  likes,  c  1470  dolaeros  $  Gtnv.  832  Thus  may 
ye  lippin  on  the  lake,  throu  lair  that  I  leir.  1515  Scot. 
Fie  Id  569  in  L'hetham  Misc.  11856}  II,  This  laykelasted  on 
the  lande,  the  lengthe  of  fower  ho>vers. 

Lake  (Wk),  sfi.*  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [OE.  lacu 
str.  fern. ;  the  sense  shows  that  it  is  not  ad.  \..lacus 
(see  next)  but  a  native  word,  from  a  Teut.  root 
*/<?£-  denoting  moisture  ;  cf.  OE.  iff  can  to  moisten, 
LETCH  v.t  also  LEAK  sb.  and  v. 

The  OHG.  lahha  i(i.  lache)  pond,  bog,  is  formally  co 
incident,  but  is  perh.  of  Latin  origin.] 

A  small  stream  of  running  water ;  also,  a  channel 
for  water.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

955  Charter  of  F.dred  in  Earle  Charters  382  Daet  to 
MajftSe  forda  amllnng  lace  ut  on  Teme?e.  1235-52  Kentalia 
Glnston.  (Somerset  Kec.  Hoc.)  35  Pro  decem  acris  inter  Lak. 
1:1450  HOLLAND  Hoivlai  19  This  riche  Revir  dovn  ran.. 
Throwe  ane  forest  . .  And  for  to  lende  by  that  laike 
thocht  me  levar.  1559  MORWYNG  Eronyni.  346  The  matter 
must  . .  l.e  by  and  by  tied  and  pressed  in  a  little  presse  of 
\vood,  with  a  little  lake  or  gutter  of  wood,  c  1630  RISDON 
Sffrv.  Devon  §  341  (1810)  351  I.yn,  a  pretty  lake,  streameth 
out  of  the  Kxmoor  hills.  1630  T.  WESTCOTE  Dtron.  11845) 
265  We  shall  lind  him  [Taw]  a  very  small  lake  at  his  birth 
in  Dartmoor.  1841-71  PULMAS  Rustic  Sk,  6  Vrem  rise  to 
tnoitth  there's  lots  o'  lakes, —  An  rivers  zum — that  into  'n 
fall.  1880  E.  Corniv,  Gloss.,  /.nA-e,  a  small  stream  of 
running  water.  1885  rail  Mail  (/'.  n  June  4/1  Kach  tiny 
drain,  called  locally  a  *  lake  ',  was  edged  broadly  by  a  band 
of  great  saffron -hued  king  cups. 

b.  Comb.  :  f  lake-frith,  the  close-time  for  fish 
ing  in  a  stream;  t  lake-rift,  a  gully  made  by  a 
stream. 

1235-52  Kcfiinlia  Glaston.  (Somerset  Rec.  Soc.)  141  Et 
clebet  ser\ are  I.akefiithe.  13..  K,  K.  Allit.  P.  II.  536 
And  lyonne/  and  Itlxirdez  to  ^e  hike  ryftes. 

Lake  vlf'^0»   s&-*     Forms:    3,  5  lac,   3,  4  lak, 

4  5  laake,  leke,  4-6  lacke,  5-7  Sf.  laik  e,  6  Sf. 
layk,  7  laque,  3-  lake.     [Karly  ME.  /aft  a.  OF. 
iafj  ad.  L.  lacns  basin,  tub.  tank,  lake,  pond  ;  the 
popular  form  of  the  word  in  OF.  was  lai.     The 
present  Eng.  form  lake  ;  recorded  from  the  i4th  c.) 
may  be  due  to  confusion  with  prec.,  or  perh.  rather 
to  independent  adoption  of  L.  lac  us.] 

1.  A  large  body  of  water  entirely  surrounded  by 
land  ;  properly,  one  sufficiently  large  to  form  a 
geographical  feature,  but  in  recent  use  often  applied 
to  an  ornamental  water  in  a  park,  etc. 

(.1205  LAY.  1279-80  Ouer  J>en  lac  of  Siluius  &  ouer 
^en  lac  [c  1275  lake]  of  Philisteus.  a  1300  Cursor  At. 
2863  A  stinkand  see,  ^>at  semes  als  a  lake  of  hell.  13.- 
E.  E.  A /fit.  /'.  B.  438  penne  lasned  l>e  llak  fat  large 
watz  are.  t  1375  .SV.  Leg.  Saints  xx.  (Blasins}  226  (Juhy 
thule  5e  fame  oure  godis  tak,  £  |<is  to  kast  fame  in  Je  lak  ? 
c  1400  MAUNIJKV.  (Roxb.)  xxi.  98  In  be  grund  of  fat  lac  er 
funden  faire  precious  stanes.  c  1450  -V/.  Cufhbert  iSuitces) 
799  par  is  a  grete  lake  nere  hand.  1513  DOUGLAS  sKntis 
vn.  xii.  150  Of  thair  bruyt  resoundis  the  river  And  all  the 
layk  of  Asia  f^r  and  neyr.  1520  L'a.rfans  Chron.  Eng., 
Descr.  Irel.  5/1  The  ryver  lian  renneth  out  of  the  leke  into 
the  north  ocean.  1657  HUWEI.L  I.ondinop.  382  Heing  built 
on  the  South  side  of  a  large  Laqtie.  1696  WHISTOS  Theory 
Earth  \\.  11722'  362  Tliere  were  only  smaller  Lakes  and 
Seas,  but  no  great  Ocean  before  the  Deluge.  I774GOLDSM. 
Nat.  Hist.  11776)  I.  84  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of 
the  landscape  which  this  lake  affords.  1813  HVRON  Let. 

5  Sept.,  in  Moore  Lett.  «$•  Jrnls.  (1830}  I.  426  Rogers  wants 
me   to   go   with  him   on   a  crusade    to   the    Lakes.      1835 
WORDSWORTH  (title]   A  Guide  through  the  District  of  the 
Lakes.     1836  W.  \n\itiGAstoria  I.  210  The  navigation  of 
the  lakes  is  carried  on   by  steamboats.     1853  M.  ARNOLD 
Sohrab  <$•  Rttstttm  Poems  1877  L  108  Never  more  Shall 
the  lake  glass  her,  flying  over  it. 

b.  transf.  and  fig.  (perh.  in  some  instances  from 
sense  2). 

a  1225  St.  Marker.  14  Ich  leade  ham.  .i|  e  ladliche  lake  of 
the  suti  sunne.  1526  TISUALE  Rev.  xx.  14  Deth  and  hell 
were  cast  into  the  lake  of  fyre.  1669  STURMY  Mariner's 
Mag.  Verses  34  Over  the  Ocean's  Universal  Lake.  1866 
G.  MACDONAI.D  Ann.  Q.  Neig/tb.  ii.  (1878)  21  Close  by 
the  vestry-door,  there  was  this  little  billowy  lake  of  grass. 
1890  W.  J.  GORDON  Foutidry  109  We  can  see  the  wide  lake 
of  liquid  metal  simmering  and  spurting  like  porridge. 

c.  The  Great  Lake  (a  phrase   borrowed  from 
the  North  American  Indians)  :  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
The  Great  Lakes :  the  five  lakes  Superior,  Huron, 
Michigan,    Erie,   and   Ontario,   which   form    the 
boundary  between  Canada  and  the  U.  S. 

1727  C.  COLDEN  Hist.  Five  Indian  Nations  64  We  have 
put  ourselves  under  the  great  Sachem  Charles,  that  lives  on 
the  other  side  of  the  great  Lake.  1857  G.  LAWRENCE  Guy 
Liv.  xxxi.  308  The  most  terrible  tempest  that  ever  desolated 
the  shores  of  the  Great  Lake. 

f2.  A  pond,  a  pool.   Obs. 

a  1000  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  656  (Laud  MS.)  purh  aelle  ba 
meres  and  feonnes  fa  liggen  toward  Huntendune  porte  and 
fas  meres  and  laces,  a  1300  Cursor  M,  11934  parbi  salt 
lesus  on  his  plai,  And  lakes  seuen  he  made  o  clai.  c  1325 
Song  Mercy  162  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  123  We  slepe  a[s]  swoile 
swyn  in  lake.  17x386  CHAUCER  Ib'ife's  Prol.  269  Ne  noon  so 
grey  goos  gooth  in  the  lake,  a  1400  Pistili  of  Susan  229 
He  lyft  vp  be  lach  and  leop  ouer  J>e  lake,  fat  ;outhe. 
?«  1500  Chester  PI.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  vii.  291  Lye  there,  lydder, 
in  the  lake.  1609  .SV.  Acts  Jots.  F/ fi8i6>  IV.  432/1  All 
vtheris,  garthis,  pullis,  haldis,  Laikis  and  netiis. 


LAKE. 

f  3.  [after  Vulg.  /acus.]  A  pit ;  a  den  (of  lions) ; 
occas,  a  grave.  Obs. 

c  13*0  R.  BRUNNE  Medit.  347  For  bey  to  my  soule  deluyn 
a  lake,  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  vii.  16  pe  lake  he  oppynd 
and  vp  grofe  it.  138*  WYCLIF  fsa.  xxxviii.  18  Thei  shul 
not  abyden  thi  treuthe,  that  gon  doun  in  to  the  lake,  a  1450 
Cov.  i\/yst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  350  Whan  he  dede  ryse  out  of  liis 
lake  Than  was  ther  suche  an  erthe  quake  That  [etc.}. 
1506  GUVLFORDE  Pilgr.  (Camden)  35  And  set  hym  in  yB 
lake  of  lyons  where  Danyell  the  prophete  was. 

Jig.  a  1400  Prymer  (18911  83  He  ladde  me  out  of  be 
laake  of  wrechchednesse. 

fb.   An  underground  dungeon ;  a  prison.  Obs. 

138*  WYCLIF  Jer.  xxxviii.  6  Thei  putte  doun  Jeremye  in 
cordis  and  in  to  the  lake.  1447  BOKKNHAM  Seyntys  (Roxb.) 
73  Cristyn  thus  entryd  was  In  to  that  horribyl  and  lothful 
lake. 

t4.  Used  after  L.  locus  =  a  wine-vat.   Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  Ret',  xiv.  20  And  the  lake  is  defoulid  with 
oute  the  citee,  and  the  blood  wente  out  of  the  lake  vn  to 
the  brijdels  of  horsis.  1657  ^-  THORNLEY  Daphnis  fy  Chloe 
48  Daphnis  cast  them  {sc.  grapes]  into  the  presse,  and  trod 
them  there ;  and  then  anon,  out  of  the  Lake,  tunn'd  the 
Wine  into  the  Butts. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.  :  a.  simple  attrib.,  as  lake- 
fishery,  -fowl,  -level,  -shore  (in  quot.  attrib.},  -side, 
-system  ;  also  lakeward*&).  and  adv.     Also  in  the    | 
names  of  fishes,  as  lake-herring,  -shad,  -sturgeon, 
-trout,  -whiting,  for  which  see  the  second  member.    ' 

1883  F.  A.  SMITH  Swedish  Fisheries  13  (Fish.  Exh.  Pu"  " 


wake  was  heard  no  more.     1860  MAURV  Phys.  Geog,  Sea 
(Low)  jtii.  §  538  A  lowering  of  the  "lake-level.    1896  HOWELLS    ( 
Impressions  <y  Exp.  7  In    that  cold   Make-shore  country    \ 
the  people  dwelt  in  wooden  structures.     1560  J.  DAUS  tr.     ] 
Sleidane's  Comm.  323  After  they  couche  them  selues  in  a 
pece   of  grounde,   by  the  *lake  side.     1737  Philip  Qna.rU 
(1816)  31  He  attended  me  to  the  lake  side.  1871  W.  MORRIS 
in    Mackail  Life  (1899'  I.   258    A  swan   rose    trumpeting 
from  the  lakeside.     1861   Times  22  Oct.,  Canada  and  the     ! 
'lake  system,  .cut  into  the  States  on  the  north.     1871  W.     i 
MORRIS  in   Mackail  Life  (1899)   I.  270  The  slope  on   the 
*lakeward  side. 

b.  instrumental,  as  lake-moated^  -reflected,  -sur- 
rottnded*  adjs.  c.  locative,  as  lake-diver ;  lake- 
resounding  atlj.  Also  lake-like  adj. 

^1657   REEVK   God's  riea   23  What  art   thou?  ..  Adam's 
Ulcer,  ..  the  *lake-diver,  the  furnace  brand,  the  brimstone- 
match  of  that  cursed  man.     1843  RUSKIN   Mod.  Faint.  I.     ' 
H.  in.  iv.  251   White  and  'lake-like  fields  [of  mist].     1820 
SCOTT  Abbot  xxxviii,  The  locked,  guarded,  and    lake-moated 
Castle  of  Lochleven.     1821  SHELLEY  Prometh.  Unb.  \.  \.  744     ' 
He  will  watch  ..  the  "lake-reflected  sun  illume  the  yellow     ' 
bees.     1717  PARNELL  Homers  Batt.  Frogs  4-  Mice  5  The    I 
*Lake-resoundtng  Frogs  selected  Fare.     1821  SHELLEY  Pro- 
mctk.  Unb.   n.  ii.   38   Like  many  a  "lake-surrounded  flute,    , 
Sounds  overflow  the  listener's  brain. 

6.  Special  comb. :  lake-basin,  a  depression  which 
contains,  or  has  contained,  a  lake;  lake-country 
—  LAKE-LAND;  lake-crater,  a  crater  which  contains 
or  has  contained  a  lake;   lake-fever  U.S.  local, 
malaria;    lake  -  fly   U.S.,  an   ephemerid  (Ephe 
mera  simulant,  which  swarms  in  the  Great  Lakes    . 
late  in  July  (Cent.  Dict.^\  lake-lawyer  £7.  J>\,  a    ' 
jocular  name  &iven  to  two  different  fishes,  the  bow- 
fin  and  the  burbot,  in  allusion  to  their  voracity ;    I 
lake-lodge,  -ore  (seequots.);  lake-weed,  water- 
pepper  (Polygonum  hydropiper}.  Also  LAKE-LAND,    i 

1833  LYELL  Princ.  C,eoL    III.  9   The  whole  assemblage     | 
must  terminate  somewhere  ;.. where  they  reach  the  bound-     i 
ary  of  the  original  ''lake-basin.     1875  LOWELL  M'ks.  (1890)     | 
W.  363  The  greater  part  of  Wordsworth's  vacations  was 
spent  in   his   native    'Lake-country.     1833  LVELL   Princ. 
GeoL  III.  197  If  we  pass  from  the  Upper  to  the   Lower 
Eifel   we  find  the  celebrated  Make-crater  of  La.ich.     1859 
BARTLETT    Diet.    A  mer.t    *  Lake    lawyer,    the    Western 
Mud-fish.  ..  Dr.    Kirtland    says    it    is  ..  called    the    lake 
lawyer,  from   its   '  ferocious   looks   and  voracious  habits '. 
1884  Evangelical  Mag.    May  212  [Beavers']    lodges  are 
built  sometimes  on  the  shores  of  lakes  ..  These  are  called 
'  "lake-lodges  '.    1864  T.  L.  PHIPSON  Utiliz.  Minute  Life  x.     , 
256  In  the  lakes  of  Sweden  there  .are  vast  layers  of  iron     \ 
oxide  almost   exclusively  built  up  by  animalcules.      This    , 
kind  of  iron-stone  is  called  "lake-ore.     1693  Phil.  Trans. 
XVI  I.  876  'Tis  branched  and  seeded  something  like  Spinage     . 
or  Mercury,  but  leaved  rather  like  *Lakeweed.     1760  J.  LEE     ' 
Introd  Bet.  App.  316  Lakeweed,  Polygonum. 

b.  Lake  poets,  school,  terms  casually  applied    i 
to  the  three  poets,  Coleridge,  Southey,  and  Words 
worth,  who  resided  in  the  region  of  the  English 
Lakes ;  lake  poetry,  the  poetry  written  by  them. 

1817  Edin.  Ret>,  Aug.  ^09  When  we  have  occasion  to 
consider  any  new  publication  from  the  Lake  school.  1837 
Penny  Cycl.  VII.  343/2  The  appellation  of  Lake-poets,  given 
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12  Researches  into  the  lake-dwellings  of  West  Scotland. 
1865  LUBUOCK  Preh.  Times  69  The  piles  used  in  the  Swiss 
Stone  age  "Lake-habitations  were  evidently,  .prepared  with 
the  help  of  Stone  axes.  Ibid.  (1878)  54  A.  -piece  of  pottery 
apparently  intended  to  represent  a  Lake-hamlet.  1884  \V. 
WESTALL  Content?.  Rev.  July  70  The  brain  of  (he  *lake- 
man  was  equal  to  that  of  the  men  of  our  own  time.  1863 
LVELL  Antig.  ilfnn  23  The  reindeer  is  missing  in  the  Swiss 
'lake-settlements.  1865  LUBUOCK  Prek,  Times  126  The 
*  Lake- villages  of  the  Bronze  a.^e  were  contemporaneous. 

t  Lake,  sb$  Obs.  Also  6  Sc.  laik,  7  layke. 
[First  found  in  Chaucer;  prob.  a.  Du./<z/-£«,  corresp. 
to  OE.fac/ien  'clamidem*  (\Vr.-WUIcker  377/22^, 
OFris.  leken,  OS.  lakan  mantle  (ch/amys\  veil  of 
the  temple,  OHG.  lahhan  (MHG.  lachen),  mod.G. 
lakan  from  LG.]  Fine  linen. 

•1386  CHAUCER  Sir  Thomas  147  He  dide  next  his  white 
leere  Of  clooth  of  lake  fyn  and  cleere.  1447  BOKKMIAM 
Seyntys  (Koxb.)  73  Bryngyng  hir  brede  als  whyt  as  lake. 
1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  \.  Hi,  Thir  fair  ladyis  in  silk  and 
claith  of  laik.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  III.  234  guhilk 
causit  hes  to  lurk  wnder  the  laik  Richt  mony  cowart  durst 
nocht  cum  to  straik.  1603  Philotus  Ix,  The  quhytest  layke 
bot  with  the  blackest  asse. 


ably  called  the  Lake  Poetry.  1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours  in 
Library  \\.  307  To  the  whole  Lake  school  his  [Hazlitt's] 
attitude  is  always  the  same — justice  done  grudgingly. 

C.  Lake-dweller,  one  who  in  pre-historic  times 
lived   in   a  lake-dwelling   or   lake-habitation, 
i.e.  one  built  upon  piles  driven  into  the  bed  of  a 
lake;  lake-hamlet,  -settlement,  -village,  a  col-    I 
lection  of  such  dwellings;  lake-man  —lake-dweller.    ' 
1863  LYELL  Antiq.  Man  21  In  the  stone  period  the  "lake-    I 
dwellers  cultivated  all   these  cereals.     Ibid.  18  The  Swiss 
"lake-dwellings  seem  first  to  have  attracted  attention  during 
the  dry  winter  of  1853-4.     '884  Times  (weekly  ed.)  19  Sept. 


Lake  (.U'k),  $b$     [Orig.  a  variant  of  LAC.!] 

1.  A  pigment  of  a  reddish  hue,  originally  obtained 
from  lac  (cf.  LAC!  2),  and  now  from  cochineal 
treated  as  in  3. 

1616  BULLOKAR,  Lake,  a  faire  red  colour  vsed  by  painters. 
1622  PEACHAM  Compl.  Gent.  xiiL  (1634)  130  Lay  your  colours 
upon  your  Pallet  thus  :  first  your  white  lead,  then  Lake. 
1674  Beales  Pocket  Bk.  in  H.  Walpole  Vertue's  Anec<i. 
Paint.  (1786)  III.  131  Several  parcells  of  Lake  of  my  own 
makeing.  17*8  DESAGI'LIRRS  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXV.  608 
Instead  of  Vermilion  the  red  Paper  may  be  painted  with 
Carmine  or  Lake.  1816  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sci.ff  Art\\. 
751  Deep  Prussian  blue  and  lake,  .form  a  purple  of  the  next 
degree  of  excellence.  1859  (IULLICK  &  TIMUS  Paint.  224 
The  common  lake  is  prepared  from  Brazil  wood. 

2.  transf.  as  the  name  of  a  colour. 

1660  Albert  Durcr  Revived  ii    Lake  ..is  an  excellent 
Crimson-colour.     1686  AGLIOSBY  Painting  Illnstr.  i.  23  In 
imploying  of  fine  Colours,  as  fine  lacks  Ultra  Marine  Green, 
&c.     1882  Garden  7  Oct.  312,  3  Of  new  flowers  there  are 
Constancy,  yellow,  deeply  edged  with  lake. 

3.  In  extended  sense  :    A  pigment  obtained  by 
the  combination  of  animal,  vegetable,  or  coal-tar 
colouring  matter  with  some  metallic  oxide  or  earth. 
Often  preceded  by  some  qualifying  word,  as  crim 
son,  Florence,  green,    madder,  yellow,  etc.   lake. 
Indian  lake  :  a  crimson  pigment  prepared    from 
stick-lac  treated  with  alum  and  alkali. 

1684  R.  WALLER  Nat.  Exptr.  137  How  to  take  the  Lake 
of  any  Flower.  1791  HAMILTON  Berthollat's  Dyeing\,  1. 1. 
ii.  37  If  a  solution  of  a  colouring  substance  be  mixed  with 
a  solution  of  alum  ..  [and]  if  ..  we  add  an  alkali  ..  the 
colouring  particles  are  then  precipitated,  combined  with  the 
alumine..this  compound  has  got  the  name  of  Lake.  1812 
SIR  H.  DAVY  Client.  Philos.  430  The  red  juices  of  fruits 
were  fixed  by  it  [tungsten]  so  as  to  make  permanent  and 
beautiful  lakes.  1822  IMISON  .SV/.  •$•  Art  II.  410  The  lakes 
chiefly  used  are  red  colours,  and  these  are  of  different  quali 
ties.  1853  W.  GREGORY  Inorg.  Chent.  ^ed.  3)  204  Carmine 
is  a  lake  of  cochineal.  1866  ROSCOE  Elem.  Chem.  xx.  180 
Alumina  ..  has  the  power  of  forming  insoluble  compounds 
called  lakes  with  vegetable  colouring  matter.  1877  O'NEILL 
in  Kncycl.  Brit.  VII.  573/1  The  precipitate  is  usually  called 
the  'lake  '  of  the  particular  metal  and  colouring  matter. 

4.  Comb,,  as  lake-red,  vermilion  sbs.  and  adjs. ; 
lake-coloured  adj. 

1764  '-Ins.  Kits!.  I.  166  note,  The  lake-red  used  by  the 
painters  in  enamel  is  composed  of  fine  gold  dissolved 
in  aqua  regia,  with  sal  armoniac.  1796  WITHERING  Brit. 
Plants  (ed.  3*  IV.  214  Pileus  fine  lake  red,  changing  with 
age  to  a  rich  orange  and  buff.  1882  Garden  25  Mar. 
196/2  A  leafy  cluster  of  blossoms. .of  a  brilliant  lake-vennil- 
lipn  hue.  1898  P.  MASSON  Trot.  Diseases  i.  25  The  black 
pigment  shews  up  very  distinctly  in  the  homogeneous  lake- 
coloured  sheet  of  free  haemoglobin. 

Lak6  (\t'k),v.1  Now  chiefly  dial.  Forms:  i 
lacan,  4  leyke,  laiky,  4-6  laike,  layke,  6,  9  laak, 
8  9  laik,  4-  lake.  [A  Com.  Teut.  reduplicative str. 
vb.,  OE.  /dean,  pa.  t.  Mole,  Itc  =  ON.  leika,  pa.  t.  Itk 
(Sw.  leka,  Da.  lege],  Goth,  laikan,  pa.  t.  lailaik, 
MHG.  leichen,  pa.  t.  leichte,  pa.  pple.  geleichen. 
The  word  seems  in  ME.  to  have  been  re-adopted  in 
the  Scandinavian  form.  Its  currency  is  almost 
entirely  northern,  no  forms  with  o  being  known. 
The  inflexion  has  been  weak  since  the  i^th  c.] 

fl.  intr.  To  exert  oneself,  move  quickly,  leap, 
spring ;  hence,  to  fight.  Obs. 

Beowulf  (Z.\  2848  Da  ne  dorston  aer  dareSum  lacan  on 
hyra  man-dryhtnes  miclan  btarfe.  a  1000  Juliana  674  Heli- 
seus  . .  leolc  ofer  la^uflod  longe  hwile  on  swonrade.  c  1205 
LAY.  21270  Ar5ur  him  la;c  to  swa  hit  a  Hun  weoren.  Ibid. 
28522  Hit  tec  toward  hirede  folc  vnimete.  ,1400  Destr, 
Troy  9997  Thus  |>ai  laiket  o  be  laund  the  long  day  ouer. 
t  b.  trans.  To  move  quickly. 

c  1205  LAY.  29662  Up  he  lasc  bene  staf  pat  water  |>er  after 
l«op. 

2.  intr.  To  play,  sport ;  occas.  in  amorous  or  ob 
scene  sense ;  dial,  to  take  a  holiday  from  work ; 
to  be  out  of  work.  Also  with  about,  away. 

c  1300  Havclok  950  The  children.. with  him  leykeden  here 
fille.  13..  /;.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  872  Laykez  wyth  hem  as 
yow  lyst  &  letez  my  gestes  one.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  i. 
187  And  yf  hym  luste  for  to  layke  J>anne  loke  we  mowe. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  12734  This  Clunestra  . .  For  lacke  of  hir 
lord  laiked  besyde.  c  1440  York  Myst.  xxvi.  238  How  |?is 
losell  laykis  with  his  lorde.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  198/15. 


LAKIE. 

1599  T.  CCTWODK  Cciltha  Poet.  Pref.  (1815)  A  v,  Let  the 
lasses  gme  over  laaking  in  the  greene.  1674  RAY  A'.  C. 
It  ords  28  To  Lake  :  to  Play,  a  word  common  to  all  the 
North  Country.  1803  R.  ANDERSON  Cumber  Id.  Ball.  62 
J  he  peat-stack  we  us'd  to  lake  roun  '11  be  brunt  ere  this  ! 
a  1804  J.  MATHER  Sang. s  (1862)  9:  (Sheffield  Gloss.)  Why 
don  t  these  play-acting  foak  lake  away?  1818  SCOTT  tlrt. 
Mitll.  xxxiii,  Any  tidy  lass  ..  that  ..  would  not  go  laiking 
about  to  wakes  and  fairs.  1859  MRS.  GASKELL  Round  the 
Sofa  II.  101  The  men  [in  Westmoreland]  occasionally  going 
off  laking..that  is,  drinking,  for  days  together.  iBji  Spec 
tator  16  Apr.  529/1  The  Yorkshire  word  to  signify  playing, 
as  generally  understood,  is  '  laking'. 

t  b.  quasi-/ra«j.  To  sport  with,  mock.   Obs. 

13..  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.i  1212  A!  hou  wimmen  conne  hit 
make  Whan  thai  wil  ani  man  lake  ! 

f  3.  reft.  To  amuse  oneself,  play.    Obs. 

1:1350  Will.  Palerne  31  (He]  layked  him  long  while  to 
lesten  ^iat  mer|je.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumt.  3356  pai  hadden  . . 
burdes  brijte  &  bolde . .  to  layky  hem  wan  |>ay  wolde.  a  1400- 
50  A  It. \andtr  1 770  Se  quat  I  send  to  |>e,  son  H-selfe  witli 
to  laike.  c  1415  WYNTOL-N  Crcn.  II.  xiv.  1271  As  this  Quej-ne 
apon  a  day  Hyr  laykand  in  a  inedow  lay. 

tLake,  vl  Obs.  [f.  LAKE  j^.lj  trans.  To 
present  an  offering  or  sacrifice  to. 

<  1200  OK.MIN  1172  (>a  lakesst  tu  Drihhtin  wi)>|>  shep  Cast- 
like  i  (>ine  Jewess.  Ibid.  7430  J)a  bre  kingess  lakedenn  Crist 
Wib})  brinne  kinne  lakess. 

Lake  (l^k),  v*  [f.  LJKK  rf.c]  trans.  To 
make  lake-coloured. 

1898  Allhitl's  Sjst.  1(1  ed.  V.  446  This  difficulty  [number 
of  chromocytes  obscuring  leucocytes]  may  be  overcome  by 
using  Thomas'  0-3  acetic  acid  solution  for  diluting  the 
blood,  this  having  the  effect  of  '  laking  '  the  chromocytes. 

Lake,  obs.  form  of  LAC  sl/.^,  LACK. 

Jjakeism  :  see  LAKISM. 

La-ke-land,  la'keland.      [f.  LAKE  jA.-i  . 
LAND.]  Tlie  land  of  lakes ;  spec,  the  region  of  the 
English  lakes,  consisting  of  parts  of  Cumberland, 
Lancashire,  and  Westmoreland.     Also  attrib. 

1829  SOUTHEY  Sir  T.  More  II.  150  Those  contests  were 
carried  on  at  a  distance  from  our  Lake-land.  1883  Spectator 
21  July  928/1  Lovers  of  English  lakeland.  1884  llliistr. 
Loud.  Neit's  22  Nov.  491  Will  you  enlighten  us  lakeland 
folk?  1895  Daily  A'ra'j  19  Aug.  3/1  How  delicious  are 
these  lakeland  gardens. 

Hence  La  Icelander,  a  dweller  in  lakeland. 

1895  Daily  Keios  19  Aug.  3/1  As  to  the  rain,  Lakelanders 
seemed  to  think  their  district  is  greatly  maligned. 

Lakeless  iU''-kles  ,  a.  [f.  LAKE  sfi.*  +  -LESS.] 
Having  no  lakes. 

1881  G.  ALLEN  Colin  Clout's  Cat.  (1883)  216  Relatively 
hilly  and  lakeless  Kurope  1893  Daily  A'trws  17  Nov.  5/4 
In  respect  of  equability  of  flow.. the  Thames  is  probably 
superior  to  all  other  lakeless  rivers  in  this  country. 

Lakelet  U<''-l;,let).  [f.  LAKE  sfi*  +  -LET.]  A 
small  lake.  Also  transf. 

1796  \V.  MARSHALL  W.  England  I.  13  Dosmary  Pool,  a 
small  lakelet,  .lies  among  the  mountains.  1865  LIVINGSTONE 
Zambesi  xix.  393  The  fine  fish  which  abound  in  the  lakelet. 
1883  STEVENSON  Silverado  Xq.  (1886)  Si  A  little  white  lake 
let  of  fog  would  be  seen  far  down  in  Napa  Valley. 

Laken,  obs  f.  LACK  zi.i;  variant  of  LAKIN. 

Laker  (l^-ksi)  i.    [f.  LAKE  ^.3  +  -BR  1.] 

•)•  1.  A  visitor  to  the  English  lakes.  [A  pun  :  see 
quot.  1805.]  Obs. 

1798  [J.  PLUMPTRE]  (tilled  The  Lakers;  a  Comic  Opera 
in  Three  Acts.  1805  Hi'.  WATSON  in  R.Watson  Li/e(rtrtt  II. 
169  Lti&frs (such  is  the  denomination  by  which  wedistinguish 
those  who  come  to  see  our  country,  intimating  thereby  not 
only  that  they  are  persons  of  taste  who  wish  to  view  our 
lakes,  but  idle  persons  who  love  laking :  the  old  Saxon 
word  to  lake,  or  play,  being  of  common  use  among  school 
boys  in  these  parts).  1806  SOUTHEY  in  C.  C.  Southey  Life 
III.  41  You  would  come  as  a  mere  laker  and  pay  a  guide 
for  telling  you  what  to  admire.  18*9  —  Sir  T.  More  (1831  > 
I.  42  A  stepping-stile  has  been  placed  to  accommodate  Lakers 
with  an  easier  access. 

2.  One  of  the  '  Lake  poets'. 

1819  Miss  MITFORD  in  L'Estrange  Life  (1870)  II.  73 
Apropos  to  Mr.  Jeffrey  and  Mr.  Wordsworth,  I  want  you 
to  read  one  fair  specimen  of  the  great  Laker.  1876  E.  FITZ 
GERALD  Lett.  11889'  I-  381  The  Lakers  all  ..  first  despised, 
and  then  patronised  '  Walter  Scott '. 

3.  (t/.S.  local.)  A  fish  living  in  or  taken  from  a 
lake,  spec,  the  lake-trout  of  N.  America. 

1846  J.  WILSON  Let.  in  Hamilton  Mem.  vii.  (1859)  234 
Fresh-water  ones  [trout]  found  in  the  river,  but  more  like 
lakers.  1876  Forest  <y  Stream  13  July  368  '2  He  pulls  like 
a  laker,  and  you'll  think  you've  got  a  whale. 

4.  A  boat  constructed  for  sailing  on  the  great 
lakes  of  America. 

1887  Century  Mar.  Aug.  484/2  A  twenty-foot  laker  can 
slip  tnrough  any  lock  without  scratching  her  paint. 

La'ker -'.   [f.I.AKEr.1  •t--iiK1.]  One  who 'lakes'. 

1805  [see  LAKER  '  ij.     1876  in  U'hitby  Gloss.,  s.v.  Lake. 

Lake-wake,  erroneous  form  of  LIKK-WAKE. 

Lakey,  obs.  form  of  LACKEY  ;  var.  LAKY  a.2 

Lakh:  see  LAC  2. 

Lakie  (1^-ki).  Sc.  Also  8  leaky.  An 
irregularity  in  the  tides  observed  in  the  Firth  of 
Forth  (see  qnot.  1795)-  Also  If  kit-tide. 

1710  SIBBALD  Hist.  Fife  (1803)  87  There  are  lakies  in  the 
river  of  Forth,  which  are  in  no  other  river  in  Scotland. 
1795  SINCLAIR  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  XIV.  612  The  tides  in 
the  river  Forth  . .  exhibit  a  phenomenon  not  to  be  found 
(it  is  said)  in  any  «ther  part  of  the  globe.  This  is  what 
the  sailors  call  a  leaky  tide.  ..When  the  water  has  flowed 
for  3  hours,  it  then  runs  back  for  about  an  hour  and  a 
half ;  . .  it  returns  immediately,  and  flows  during  another 


LAKIN. 

hour  and  a  half  to  the  same  height  it  was  at  beforehand 
this  change  takes  place  both  in  the  flood  and  ebb  tides. 
1885  D.  BEVERIDGE  Cnlross  $  Tulliallaji  I.  i.  35  The  lakie 
tide  never  recedes  much  more  than  two  feet  before  returning 
on  its  regular  course.  ..When  the  lakie  has  run  its  course, 
the  tide  flows  or  recedes,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  proper 
limit  of  high  or  low  water. 

Lakin  *  v^'kin).  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  5  lakan, 
Inkayn,  5-6  laykin,  -yn,  8  laken,  laking,  9  (in 
glossaries)  lairkin.  [app.  connected  with  LAKE 
v\  ;  cf.  ON.  leika  plaything.]  A  plaything,  toy ; 
in  quots.  1440,  1460  said  of  a  baby. 

Bp.  Kennet  (c  1700),  quoted  in  Promf.  Pat''.,  gives 
'Leikin,  a  sweetheart.  Northuinb? 

c  1440  Gttsta  Rom.  xxxii.  123  lHarl.  MS.)  He  putt  vp  in 
his  bosom  bes  lij.  lakayns.  c  1460  T<nvnel<y  Myst.  xiii.  242 
Ilk  yere  that  commys  to  man  She  bryngys  furth  a  lakan. 
1570  LEVINS  Manip.  134/5  A  Laykin,  babie,  crepundia. 
1790  (!ROSE  Prov.  Gloss,  (ed.  2)  Supp!.,  Lakings>  playthings 
for  children.  North.  1790  MRS.  WHEKI.KR  Westmld.  Dial. 
(1821)  87,  I  brout  her  a  Lunnon  laken,  a  conny  bab.  1855 
ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss.,  Lairkins,  children's  toys  ;  trinkets 
in  general. 

I- Lakin-'.  Obs.  Also  5,  7  laken,  61akens.  See 
also  BYKLAKIN.  [Contracted  f.  LADY  +  -KIN  ;  cf. 
bodikinSi  pittikins]  Only  in  By  (our]  lakin  t  a 
trivial  form  of  By  Our  Lady. 

1496  Dives  fy  Panp.  (W.  de  W.)  n.  xii.  121/2  Some  [swere] 
by  Taken,  some  by  our  lady.  1533  MORE  Apol.  iv.  Wks. 
849/2  By  our  lakens  brother  husband  ..  yet  woulde  I  rather 
abyde  the  perill  of  breding  wormes  in  my  bely.  1610  SHAKS. 
Temp.  in.  iii.  i  Hy'r  lakin,  I  can  goe  no  further,  Sir,  My  old 
bones  akes.  1616  [W.  HAUGHTON]  English-men  for  my 
Money  04,  Bir  laken  sirs,  I  thinks  tis  one  a  clocke.  a  1615 
[see  BVRLAKIN]. 

taking  (1^'kin),  vbl.  sb.\  Now  dial.  [f.  LAKE 
v\  4.  -ING  l.]  Playing,  amusement.  Also  attrib. 

1340  HAM  POLE  Pr,  Consc.  594  When  he  es  yhung  and 
luffes  laykyng.  ('1425  WVNTOUN  Cron.  vm.  xxxv.  5188 
Than  he  Sayd  ..  God  mot  at  yhoure  laykyng  be  !  a  1816 
[see  LAKER].  1857  E.  WAUGH  Lane.  I*t'/e  216  They  were 
used  to  call  this  pastime  ..  Making  wiV  Hoggart';  that  is, 
playing  with  the  Boggart.  1884  H.  SKKUOIIM  firit.  Birds 
II.  436  These  '  laking '-places,  as  they  are  locally  termed, 
are  frequented  by  a  great  number  of  males,  who  fight  for 
possession  of  the  females. 

Laking  M^'-kiq),^/.  $b£  [f.  LAKE  „<•/>.  4  +  -INGI.] 
a.  Visiting  the  English  lakes,  b.  Writing  poetry 
in  the  style  of  the  Lake  school. 

i8«2  J.  WILSON  Lakes  Note,  Wks.  1856  VI.  105  We  should 
suppose  that  Spring  was  a  season  by  no  means  amiss  for 
Laking.  1837  Foreign  Q.  Rev.  XIX.  301  German  romanti 
cism  and  English  laking  are  one. 

Lakish  (1^'kiJ),  a.     [f.  LAKE  J<M  +  -ISH.] 

fl.  a.  Abounding  in  lakes  or  pools,  b.  In 
habiting  a  lake.  Obs. 

1590  GREENE  Orl.  Fnr.  (1599)  F3, 1  know  he  knowes  that 
watrie  lakish  hill.  1661  LOVKLL  Hist.  Antin,  <y  l\Iin. 
Introd.,  Fishes  which  are.,  lakish,  as  the  Umbla,  trout, 
carp  [etc.].  1681  CHETHAM  Angler's  V'ade-m.  xi.  §  i  (1689) 
no  All  Fishes,  whether  Marine,  Fluviatile,  or  Lakish. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Lake  poets ;  resem 
bling  the  productions  of  those  poets. 

1819  Abelard  fy  Heloisa  222  Oh  !  that  we  had  the  Lakish 
pow'r  To  dwell  on  owls  ! — for  half  an  hour.  1822  Blackiv. 
Mag.  XI.  478  The  Edinburgh  Reviewers  would  say  it  was 
A  Lakish  rant.  1831  Ibid.  XXIX.  218  This  couplet  ..  was 
pronounced  *  lakish  '. 

Hence  La-kishness. 

1831  Blacfnv.  Mag.  XXIX.  218  Talking  of  lakishness— 
the  bouthrons..have  a  strange  idea  of  the  Lakes. 

Lakist  (1^'kist).  [f.  LAKE  $b.±  +  -IST.  Adopted 
m  Fr.  as  takiste.]  A  member  or  adherent  of  the 
*  Lake  School '  of  poetry ;  a  Lake  poet. 

1822  New  Monthly  Mag.  V.  546  Voted  at  last  a  rhymer 
and  a  pedant  by  the  lakists  and  cockneys,  a  1849  POE 
Cockton  Wks.  1864  III.  462  The  cant  of  the  Lakists  would 
establish  the  exact  converse. 


2  Apr.  5/1  Th 
followed  him. 


»e  last  surviving  so 


1883   I? ham   Daily  Post 
n  of  another  '  Lakist '  has 


So  La-kism,  affectation  of  the  style  of  the  Lake 
poets. 

1822  Blacbiv.  Mag.  XI.  462  The  third  canto  of  Childe 
Harold  ..  which  from  beginning  to  end  is  Lakeism — rank 
Lakeism. 

Lakka,  Lakke,  obs.  forms  of  LAC  i,  LACK. 

Laky  (l^'M),  a-1  [f.  LAKE  sb.±  +  -Y  i.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  lake ;  lake-like. 

1611  COTGH.,  Lacnstre,  lakie,  belonging  to  a  lake.  1808 
SCOTT  Marni,  v.  Introd.,  By.,  flanking  towers,  and  laky 
flood,  Guarded  and  garrison  d  she  stood.  1826  W.  ELLIOTT 
Nun.  43  And  all  the  Italian  glory  of  the  day,  seems  sweetly 
sleeping  in  each  laky  ray. 

Laky  (1^-ki),  a?  Also  9  lakey.  [f.  LAKE  s6.& 
+  -Y1.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  lake  ;  of  the  colour  of 
lake ;  spec,  of  the  blood,  when  the  red  corpuscles 
are  acted  upon  by  some  solvent. 

1849  Blackiv.  Mag.  LXVI.  420  The  gray  stones,  .are  of  a 
delicate  hue,  blue  intermingling  with  pale  greenish  and 
lakey  tints.  1898  P.  MANSON  Trap.  Diseases  xxxi.  457  note, 
The  haemoglobin  has  become  diffused  and  the  blood  lakey. 

Lakye,  obs.  form  of  LACKEY. 

La -la  (la-la*),  a.  [adj.  use  of  la  la  interj.:  see 
LA  int.  b.]  *  So-so  ',  not  so  good  as  it  might  be, 
poor. 

1800  in  Spirit  Pnbl.  Jrnls.  (1801)  IV.  253  Finding  my 
appetite  very  la,  la,  took  two  glasses  of  bitters.  1806  SURR 
Winter  in  London  I.  240  As  to  his  singing,  it  is  but  la  la. 
11849  HARTLEY  COLERIDGE  Ess.  (1851)  II.  94  A  species  of 
composition  so  la-la  and  lackadaisacal. 
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t  Lale,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [Cf.  Da.  lalle  to  prattle.] 
intr.  To  speak. 

13.,  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  153  pen  be  lorde  wonder  loude 
laled  &  cryed.  Ibid.  B.  913  pen  laled  Loth,  '  lorde  what  is 
be>t?'  [1877  -V.  /K.  Line.  (>toss.t  Lall^  to  cry  out.) 

Lall  ,Utl),  v.  [Echoic,  after  L.  jal/are.}  intr. 
To  say  Mai,  lal';  to  speak  childishly.  Hence 
La'lliug  vbl,  sb.  Also  attrib. 

1878  tr.  Zionssen's  Cycl.  Med.  XIV.  xxxv.  844  When 
stammering  attains  such  a  grade  that  the  speech  is  thereby 
rendered  very  indistinct  or  entirely  unintelligible,  it  is 
called  lalling  {lallatio}.  Ibid.,  When  the  attendants  are 
silly  enough  to  imitate  this  lalling,  .  .the  speech  may  retain 
a  childish,  lalling  character. 

Lallan  (Ise'lan).  a.  and  sb.  Sc.  [variant  of 
LOWLAND.]  A.  adj.  Belonging  to  the  Lowlands 
of  Scotland.  B.  sb.  (Also  Lallans.)  The  Low 
land  Scotch  dialect. 

1785  BURNS  Addr.  to  Deil  xix,  But  a*  your  doings  to 
rehearse  ..Wad  ding  a'  Lallan  tongue,  or  Erse,  In  prose 
or  rhyme.  —  To  H^.  Sini/>sont  Postscr.  ii,  They  . .  spak 
their  thoughts  in  plain,  braid  Lallans.  1791  A.  WILSON 
Laurel  Disputed  Poems  (1816)  40  (Jam.)  Far  alTour  gentles 
for  their  poets  flew,  And  scorn'd  to  own  that  Lallan  .songs 
they  knew.  1887  R.  L.  STEVENSON  Mem.  <y  Portraits,  Pas- 
/orrt/99,  I  translate  John's  Lallan,  for  I  cannot  do  it  justice, 
being  uorn  Britannis  in  wontibus. 

i  La'llate,  v.  Obs.  rare—0,  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
L.  fallare  :  see  next.]  *  To  speake  baby-like  * 
(Cockeram,  1623). 

Lallatioil  ^Iccl^'Jim).  [n.  of  action  f.  L.  laUart 
to  'sing  lalla  or  lullaby'  (Lewis  &  Sh.).  Cf.  F. 
la!tation.~]  fa.  Childish  utterance  (obs.}.  b.  An 
imperfect  pronunciation  of  r,  by  which  the  sound  of 
that  letter  is  confused  with  that  of  /;  lambdacism. 

1647  R.  BARON  Cyprian  Acad.  Aij  b,  Tin's  makes  me  hope 
that  you  will  di-^pence  with  the  LaUation  and  Low  dialect 
of  this  babe  [sc.  a  book],  whose  tone  is  rude.  1864  R.  F. 
UUKTON  Dahonte  I.  158  The  Popos  and  Dahomans  have  the 
same  lallation  as  the  Chinese,  who  cull  rum  '  lum '. 

Lam  (Ittm),  si'.1  [?f.  LAM  v.  (sense  2  b).]  A 
kind  of  fishing  net.  Also  lam-net.  (Cf.  LAMMKT. 

1626  SPBLMAN  Gloss,  s.v.  Luma,  Sed  nos  hodie  retis genus 
quo  vtuntur  piscatores,  a  lam  vocamns.  1895  E.  Angl. 
Gloss. ,  Lam  net,  a  net  into  which  fish  are  driven  by  beating 
the  water. 

Lam  (Iccm),  sb.~  Weaving,  [ad.  F.  lame  (lit. 
*  blade')  in  the  same  sense.]  (See  quot.  1883.) 

1801  J.  BUTTERWORTH  in  A.  Barlow  Weaving  (1878)  317 
The  generality  of  weavers  couple  the  first  and  third  healds 
or  shafts,  and  so  are  enabled  to  weave  it  with  only  two 
lams.  1883  Almondb.  $  Hnddcrsf.  Gloss.  t  Laws,  pieces  of 
wood  in  a  loom,  connected  with  the  treadles  by  strings, 
which  are  connected  also  with  the  jacks  (above)  in  a  similar 
way,  and  work  the  yelds. 

Lam  (la;m\  v.  Forms  :  6-8  lamme,  lamb, 
7  lambe,  8  lamm,  6-  lam.  [Cf.  ON.  tynja  (pa.  t. 
tam9a}t\\t,  <tolamel("*OE./fw;a?/,  f.  tamaL.JME,'), 
but  chiefly  used  with  reference  to  beating.] 

1.  trans.  To  beat  soundly;  to  thrash;  to 'whack'. 
Now  colloq.  or  vulgar. 

1595  [implied  in  BF.I.AM].  1596  THOMAS  Diet.  (1606), 
I)?J'nstot  to  lamme  or  bumbast  with  strokes.  1631  Ccleslina 
ix.  in  They  will  not  sticke  to  strip  them  and  lamme  them 
soundly.  1719  OZELL  tr.  Misson's  Mem.  306  A  Fellow, 
whom  he  lamb  d  most  horribly.  1783  AINSWORTH  Lat.  Diet. 
(Morelh  I,  Lammed,  Vcrbcratns.  i8iz  H.  &  J.  SMITH 
Rfj.  Addr.,  G.  Barmvell,  Quoth  he,  I  would  pummel  and 
lam  her  well.  1869  F.  H.  LUDLOW  Little  Bro.  16,  I  wish 
I'd  been  there  ;  I'd  ha'  lammed  him,  I  would  ! 

trans/.  1898  ll'esttn.  Gaz,  20  July  7/2  The  Lancashire 
amateur  . .  woke  up  in  astonishing  fashion  and  lammed  the 
ball  in  every  direction  to  the  delight  of  all  beholders. 

2.  intr.  Chiefly  school-boy  slang,  as  to  lam  (if) 
into  one,  to  lam  out. 

1875  A.  R.  HOPE  My  Schoolboy  Fr.  179  ( I  had  six  cuts. . 
and  Vialls  did  larn  into  tne.^  1882  '  F.  ANSTEY'  Vice  Versa 
(ed.  19)  84  *  Let  him  undress  now,  and  we  can  lam  it  into 
him  afterwards  with  slippers.'  1894  CoHAH  DOYLK  Round 
Red  Lamp  276  '  Lam  out  with  your  whip  as  hard  as  you 
can  lick.' 

b.  dial.     (See  quot.)     Cf.  LAM  sbl 

1893  •£•  Angl.  Gloss. ,  Lamming  for  cels^  thrashing  the 
water  to  make  the  eels  go  into  a  net. 

Hence  La'mming  vbl.  sb.,  a  beating,  a  thrashing. 

1611  BEAUM.  &  FL.  King  fy  no  K.  v.  iii,  One  whose  dull 
body  will  require  a  lamming.  1611  COTGR.,  Ganlee^  ..  a 
cudgelling,  basting,  thwacking,  lamming.  1883  Almondb.  <$• 
Hnddersf.  Gloss. t  Lat/unin,  i.e.  lamming,  a  beating. 

Lam,  obs.  form  of  LAMB,  LAME,  LOAM. 

Lama  l  (la-ma).  Also  9  erron.  llama.  [Thi 
betan  blama,  the  b  being  silent.]  The  title  given 
to  the  Buddhist  priests  of  Mongolia  and  Thibet. 
The  chief  Lamas  of  Thibet  and  Mongolia  are  called 
respectively  Dalai  (dalae  or  dellty-lama,  or  simply 
Dalait  and  Tesho-  or  Teshu-lama ;  the  former  is 
the  higher  in  dignity,  and  is  known  to  Europeans 
as  the  (  Grand  Lama'. 

The  Dalai  Lama  lives  In  the  strictest  seclusion,  and  is 
worshipped  with  almost  divine  honours.  When  he  dies,  the 
lamas  profess  to  search  for  a  child  who  gives  evidence  that 
the  soul  of  the  deceased  pontiff  has  entered  into  him  ;  when 
found,  the  child  succeeds  to  the  office. 

1654  tr.  Martini  s  Cong.  China  13  This  Letter . .  he  sent  by- 
one  of  their  Indian  Priests  (whom  they  call  Lama).  1698 
J.  CRULL  Muscovy  64  A  certain  High  Priest,  whom  they 
call  Dalae-Lama,  or  Lamalamalow.  1753  HANWAV  Trav. 
(1762)  I.  n.  xvi.  68  Their  supreme  deity  is  the  delli  lama. 
1807  W.  IRVING  Life  4-  Lett.  (1864)  1. 199  When  surrounded 
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like  the  grand  Lama,  .by  a  crowd  of  humble  adorers.  1876 
Times  15  May  5/2  The  greater  in  this  last  respect  ..  is  the 
Dalai  (or  'Ocean')  Lama  of  Lhasa;  the  other  is  the 
Panchen  Rinboche  l' Jewel  Doctor'),  or  Teshu  Lama  of 
Tashi-lunpo.  1881  Ck.  Bells  10  Dec.  24/1  In  spite  of  the 
determined  antagonism  of  the  preaching  of  the  Shamans 
and  Lamas  from  Mongolia.  1895  WAODKI.L  Buddhism  of 
Tibet  i  Tibet,  the  mystic  Land  of  the  Grand  Lama,  joint 
God  and  King  of  many  millions. 

attrib.  1799  W.  TOOKE  View  Russian  Emp.  II.  119  We 
find  in  the  russian  empire  ..  the  lama,  and  the  schamane 
religions.  1861  SWINHOK  N.  China  Camp.  366  The  majority 
of  the  llama  temples  were  situated  outside  the  wall. 

Hence  La'maic  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  lamas  ; 
believed  or  taught  by  the  lamas.  La'maism  (also 
1  larnism),  the  system  of  doctrine  and  observances 
inculcated  and  maintained  by  the  lamas.  La'ma- 
ist,  one  who  professes  lamaism ;  also  attnb. 
Iiamai'stic  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  lamaists. 
La'iuaite  «  LAMAIST.  Lamai'tic  a.  =  LAMAISTIC. 

1814  tr.  Klaproth's  Tra-n.  115  This  is  the  greatest  festival 
of  the  Lamaitcs.  1817  Edin.  Rev.  XXVIII.  313  Prayer  is 
one  oi  the  principal  duties  enjoined  by  Lamaism.  1827 
H.  E.  LI.OYD  tr.  Timboi-vskis  Trav.  II.  207  Before  the 
introduction  of  the  Lamaic  religion  among  them  [the 
Mongols].  1834  Good's  Study  A/fit,  (ed.  4)  III.  iu8  The 
cruel  and  senseless  penances  and  punishments  sustained  in 
many  of  the  convents  ami  nunneries  of  Lam  ism.  1840 
CARLYLE  Heroes  (1858)  188,  I  find  Grand  Lamaism  itself 
to  have  a  kind  of  truth  in  it.  1852  tita^kiv.  Mag.  LXXI. 
3.47  The  Lamaitic  worship.  1883  Athcnxnm  24  Feb.  242  'i 
The  Lamaistic  deviations  from  the  simplicity  of  Gautama's 
teaching.  1889  Century  Mag.  Mar.  657/2  The  great  annual 
festival  of  the  lamaists  in  July.  1895  WADDKLL  Buddhism 
of  Tibet  287  The  Lamaist  temple  is  called  'God's  house'. 
Ibid.  298  The  Lamaist  sceptre  or  Dorjc.. 

II  Lama2  la-ma).  [Sp. ;  lit.  'plate'.]  Gold 
l  or  silver  cloth,  originally  made  in  Spain. 

1818  La  Belle  Assemble?  XVII.  133  2  A  gold  embroidered 
|  lama  drapery  ..  Uorders  of  silver  lama  on  crimson  satin, 
:  1821  in  Mrs.  Armytage  OldCrt.  Customs  (18831  3°~  A  dre^s 
of  silver  lama  over  French  lilac. 

Lama,  erroneous  form  of  LLAMA. 

t  La'manism.  Obs.  [After  F.  lamanisme 
(Hue).]  =  LAMAISM.  So  Lama  nical  a.  =*  LAMAIC. 

1852  lilnck'.i'.  Mug.  LXXI.  339  The  Tibetan  portion  . . 
is  inhabited  by  a  rough  race,  ..  retaining  many  primitive 
superstitions  beneath  the  engrafted  Lamanism.  1867  M. 
JUNKS  //uc's  Tartary  243  The  foundation  of  the  lamanical 
hierarchy,  framed  in  imitation  of  the  pontifical  court<  Ibid. 
252  It  is  with  this  view  [of  enfeebling  the  strength  of  the 
Mongol  princes]  that  the  Emperors  patronise  lamanism. 

Lamaiitin  JamarntmX  Also  8-9  lamen- 
tiue,  lamentin,  9  lamantine.  [a.  F.  lamantin^ 
lamenting  The  manatee. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Lamenting.  1762  Gentl. 
Mag.  208  Tortoises  also  and  lamantins  are  found  here  in 
great  plenty  [in  Granada].  1797  Naval  Chron.  VII.  333 
The  lamentin  (sea-cow  or  manattee).  1827  G.  HIGGINS 
Celtic  Druids  138  The  bones  of  mammiferous  sea  animals 
namely,  of  the  Lamentin  and  of  seals,  1865  Lu SHOCK 
Prch,  Times  viii.  (1869)  250  The  Manatee  or  Lamantin. 

Lamar,  variant  of  LAMBEK  l,  amber. 

Lamarckian  ^lamaukian),  a.  and  sb.  [f. 
Lamarck,  the  name  of  a  French  botanist  and 
zoologist  (1744-1829) +  -IAX.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Lamarck  or  to  his 
theory  respecting  the  cause  of  organic  evolution, 
which  he  ascribed  to  inheritable  modifications  pro 
duced  in  the  individual  by  habit,  appetency,  and 
the  direct  action  of  the  environment.  B.  sb.  One 
who  holds  Lamarckian  views. 

1846  DANA  Zooph.  vii.  §  106  (1848)  107  These  remarks  are 
intended  to  support  no  monad  or  Lamarckian  theory.  1858 
DARWIN  Life  <y  Lett.  II.  121  To  talk  of  climate  or  Lamarck- 
ian  habit  producing  such  adaptations  to  other  organic 
beings,  is  futile.  1893  Athen&um  12  Aug.  220/2  Hegel  was 
a  keen  enough  scientific  critic  to  see  the  defects  of  the 
Lamarckian  theory. 

So  LaniaTckiaiiism.LamaTckisiii,  the  doctrine 
of  the  origin  of  species  as  laid  down  by  Lamarck. 
Xiama'rckite  =LAMAKCKIAX  sb. 

1884  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.  (1888)  I.  p.  Ivi,  These  views  essen 
tially  agree  with  what  is  known  as  Lamarckianism.  1884 
RAY  LANKESTER  in  Athenxnm  29  Mar.  412/2  Lamarckism 
looks  very  well  on  paper,  but  ,.  when  put  to  the  test  of 
observation  and  experiment  it  collapses  absolutely.  1890 
Times^  (weekly  ed.)  10  Jan.  7  '3  There  are  [in  biology]  pure 
Darwinists,  Wallaceists,  Weissmanmsts,  Lamarckites,  and 
Komanesists. 

Lamasery  (lama-sari).  Also  lamasary,  lama- 
serai,  lamassery,  lamastery,  lamestery.  [a.  F. 
lamaserie,  app.  formed  irreg.  by  Hue  from  Jama  : 
see  LAMA1. 

The  spelling  lamaserai  indicates  that  the  word  has  been 
supposed  to  be  a  compound  of  Pers.  saral  inn  (see  SERAI).] 

A  Thibetan  or  Mongolian  monastery  of  lamas. 

1867  M.  JONES  Hue's  Tartary  36  During  our  stay  at 
Tolon  Noor,  we  had  frequent  occasion  to  visit  the  Lamas 
eries,  or  Lama  Monasteries.  1870  Pall  Mall  G.  23  Nov. 
ii,  I  was  for  seven  years  steward  of  the  grand  lamasary  of 
Ga-den.  1882  BABER  in  R.  Geog.  Soc.  Suppl.  Papers  I.  i. 
96  It  contains  many  lamaserais  of  200  or  300  monks,  some 
indeed  of  2000  or  3000. 

Laniasse,  obs.  form  of  LAMMAS. 

Lamb  (Isem),  sb.  Forms:  a.  i  lam(b,  lamp, 
Igmb,  2,  4-6  lam,  4-6  lame,  4-7  lambe,  5-6 
lamme,  7  lamm,  2-  lamb.  PI.  i  lamb,  3 
lambre,  Orm.  lammbre,  3-5  lambren,  4  lam- 
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berne,  4-5  lambryn,  5  lamber,  lamborn,  lam- 
bres,  lambron,  6  lambes,  lames.  Sc.  lammis), 
6-  lambs.  /3.  1-5  lomb,  lombor,  2-5  lombe, 
3  lombbe,  4  lome,  loombe,  (lowmpe),  4-5 
loomb,  5  loom.  PI.  i  lomber,  lombern,  lom 
bor,  lombro,  lombur,  3  lombren.  [Com.  Teut. : 
OK.  lamb,  lambor  (Ifinfr,  If  tabor),  l$tnb  str.  neut., 
corresponds  to  OS.  lamb  (Du.,  MLG.  lam),  OHG. 
Iamb  MHG.  lam(b,  lamp,  mod.G.  lamm),  ON. 
lamb  (Sw.  lamm,  L)a.  lam),  Goth,  lair.b :— OTeut. 
*la:nboz-,  *lambiz- ;  no  certain  extra- Teut.  affinities 
have  been  found. 

-tiberti} : — 
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names    of    the    o   declension.       In    ME.    the   plural    was 
assimilated    to    that    of  the   -«   declension    (cf.    children,     [ 
calveren,  brethren)] 

1.  The  young  of  the  sheep. 

^725  Corpus  Glass.  (Hessels)  £216  Enixa  est  gemtit 
agnam  idest  ceolbor  lomb.  c8*$  Vesp.  Psalter  cxiii.  6 
Muntas  for  hwon  uphofnn  ?;e  swe  swe  rommas  8:  hyllai 
swe  swe  lomberu  sccpa.  858  Charter  of  sEthclberht  in 
O.  E.  Texts  438,  xx  lamba  &  xx  fehta.  a  900  Kent.  Glosses 
in  Wr.-Wiilcker  61/29  Et  quasi  ngmts  fasciuietu,  and  swa 
ple^ende  lamp.  ^950  Lindisf.  Gasp.  Luke  x.  3  Ic  sendo 
mih  sua  lombro  bi-tuih  ulfum.  ciooo  /ELFRIC  Exod.  xii.  5 
Witodlice  ba:t  Inmb  sceal  beon  anwintre  pur  lamb  clxne 
and  unwemme.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  87j>et  i-offrede  lomb  }>et 
be  engel  het  otTVian  bitacneS  cristes  deo>e.  a,  1225  Ancr.  R. 
66  Monie  cunieS  to  ou  ischrud  mid  lombes  fleo-,e,  &  beo5 
wode  wulues.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7609  Wolues  dede 
hli  nimeb  vorb,  bat  er  dude  as  lombe.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
11302  Wit  hir  child  suld  offer  bare,  A  lamb  if  sco  sua 
riclie  ware.  1387  TRKVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  229.  label., 
departide  kydes  from  lambren.  c  1425  LYDG.  Assembly  of 
Gods  801  Humylyte  was  the  furst :  a  lambe  he  bestrode, 
c  1440  Jacobs  II  'ell  38  pe  tythe  owyth  to  be  payed  of  lam 
bryn.  1486  lik.  St.  'Aibans  C  vij  b,  Take  pressure  made  of 
a  lombe  that  was  borne  in  vntyme.  1500-20  DUNBAK  Poems 
xxxviii.  iK  He  for  our  saik  that  sufierit  to  be  slane,  And  lyk 
a  lamb  in  sacrifice  wes  dicht,  Is  lyk  a  lyone  rissin  vp  agane. 
1535  COVKKUAI.I;  Is.  Ixv.  25  The  wolff  and  the  lambe  .shal 
fede  together,  a  1550  Christis  Kirkf  Gr.  xx,  Uludy  berkit 
we-;  thairbaird,  As  thay  had  worriet  lammis.  1586  I'estry 
fibs.  (Surteest  21  Item  received  of  Nicolas  Newbye  for  twoe 
laniL-s  . .  ijs.  vjd.  1621  MUUJI.ETON  Sun  in  Aries  Wks. 
fli'illen'  VII.  348  Illustrated  by  proper  emblems  ..  as  .. 
Sincerity  by  a  Lamb.  1667  MII.TOX  P.  L.  xi.  645  Ewes 
and  tliir  bleating  Lambs.  1735  SOMEKVILLE  Chase  \\\.  26 
The  poor  defenceless  Lamb,  ..  Supplies  a  rich  Repast. 
1784  Cowi-EK  Task  vi.  in  Sheepwalks  populous  with 
bleating  lambs.  1813  SHELLEY  Q.  }Iab  viii.  i-j3  His  teeth 
are  harmless,  customs  force  has  made  His  nature  a*  the 
nature  of  a  lamb.  1884  KCSKIN  Pleas.  En?*.  11885)  *33 
A  Lamb  means  an  Apostle,  a  Lion  an  Evangelist. 

trans/,  and  Jig:  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Lotiye  87  Vf  we  be 
hys  trew  sliepe,  fruytfull  in  wolle  of  verteues  ..  and  in 
lambren  of  good  dedes.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  iv.  iv.  97 
Alas  poor  Proteus,  thou  ha-t  entertain'd  A  Foxe,  to  be  the 
Shepneard  of  thy  Lambs. 
fo.  Proverbs. 

1620  SHKLTON  Qui.r.  n,  vii.  40  As  soone  goes  the  yong 
lambe  to  the  roste,  as  the  olde  sheepe.  1748  RICHARDSON 
Cliirissa  I.  x.  60  In  for  the  lamb,  as  the  saying  is,  in  for  the 
sheep.  1768  [see  GOD  5  b].  Mod.  As  well  be  hanged  for 
a  sheep  as  a  lamb. 

2.  fig.  Applied  to  persons,     a.  A  young  member 
of  a  flock,  esp.  of  the  church. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosf>.  John  xxi.  15  He  cwzeS  to  him  heald 
mine  lamb  {c  950  Lindisf. ,  cix6o  Ilatton  lombor].  c  1200 
OKMIN  13329  To  stanndenn  gaen  be  labe  gast,  To  werenn 
hise  lammbre.  n  1225  St.  Marker,  12  Icham  mi  iauerdes 
lomb,  ant  he  is  min  hirde.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  p  718 
Therfbre  shul  they  neuere  ban  part  of  the  pasture  of  lambes, 
that  is  the  blisse  of  heuene.  1526  Pil^r.  Per/.(\V.  de  W. 
1531)  2  To  shewe  the  waye  of  vertue  to  his  yonge  pilgrymes 
&  tender  lambes.  1761  WESLEY  Jrnl.  21  Jan.  (1827)  III. 
38,  I  spent  a  hour  with  one  who  was  as  hot  as  any  of  the 
lambs  at  the  tabernacle  ;  but  she  is  now  a  calm,  reasonable 
woman.  1864  TENNYSON  Aylmcr's  F.  361  LeoHn,  I  almost 
sin  in  envying  you  :  The  very  whitest  lamb  in  all  my  fold 
Loves  you. 

b.  One  who  is  as  meek,  gentle,  innocent,  or  weak 
as  a  lamb. 

ciooo  /ELFRIC  Hom.  I.  390  He  ^efullode  Sone  wulf  and 
^tiworlite  to  lambe.  13 .  Cursor  M.  20010  +  671  (B.  M.  Add, 
MS.)  lesu  crist,  godes  sone,  of  a  wilde  hounde  hal>  ma^e  a 
lomb.  (1460  Tmvueley  Myst.  xxiii.  391  Maria.  Alas, 
my  lam  so  mylde,  whi  wille  thou  fare  me  fro  Emang 
thise  wulfeswylde.  1500-20  DUNUAK  Poems  lii.  4  He  is  na 
Dog  ;  he  is  a  Lam.  1589  PL-TTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  in.  xxiv, 
(ArTx)  299  It  is  comely  for  a  man  to  be  a  lambe  in  the  house, 
and  a  Lyon  in  the  field.  1819  SHELLEY  Cenci  \\.  i.  136 
Innocent  lambs!  They  thought  not  any  ill.  1858  LYTTON 
//  'hut  will  he  do  i.  xiv,  The  Baron  was  a  lamb  compared  to 
a  fine  lady. 

c.  used  as  a  term  of  endearment. 

a  1553  UDALL  R  oyster  D.  \.  iv.  (Arb.)  27  Ah  sir,  be  good 
to  hir,  she  is  but  as  gristle,  Ah  sweete  lambe  and  coney. 
i673KiRKMAN  UnluckyCit.  165  But  Lamb  \sc,  his  wife],  you 
mistake  the  matter  quite.  1715  DE  FOE  I-'am.  Instruct.  \. 
iii.  (1841)  I.  59  To  hear  the  dear  lamb  ask  me,  Father,  will 
not  God  be  angry  with  me.  1820  SHELLEY  Fiordispitia  76 
And  say,  sweet  lamb,  would  you  not  learn  [etc.]? 

d.  A  simpleton  ;  one  who  is  cheated ;  esp.  one 
who  speculates  and  loses  his  money. 

1668  Leathermore"s  Adv.  cotic.  Gaining  (ed.  a)  5  When 
a  young  Gentleman  or  Prentice  comes  into  this  School 
of  Vertue  unskil'd  in  the  quibbles  and  devices  there 
practiced,  they  call  him  a  Lamb.  1680  COTTON  Compl. 
Gamester  (z&.  2)  5  And  then  the  Rooks  ..  laugh  and  grin, 
Raying  the  Lamb  is  bitten.  1881  J.  MILLS  Too/ast  to  last 
III.  x.  127  'In  order— That  we  may  not  be  among  the 


skinned  Iambs  ',  interrupted  William  Bottles.  ri/fyChicago 
Tribune  Feb.,  'Lamb'  is  an  outsider  who  goes  into  the 
market  and  leaves  his  money.  1886  GLADDEN  Applied  Chr. 
204  A  recent  estimate  . .  puts  the  amount  of  which  the 
'  lambs '  are  shorn  in  this  New  York  stock  market  alone  at 
eight  hundred  million  dollars  a  year. 

3.  The  Lamb,  f  God's  Lambt  the  Lamb  of  God. 
(After  John  i.  29,  Rev.  xvii.  14,  etc.) 

a  looo  Guthlac  1015  Gr.i  Ic  oOfiu  mot..godes  lomber  in 
sindreamum  siSSan  awo  for5  folgian.  c  1000  Ags.  Go$p. 
John  i.  29  Her  is  godes  lamb,  her  is  se  be  deS  awe^  middan- 
eardes  synnrc.  c  1100  OKMIN  12649  Crist  Wass  Godess 
Lamb  sehatten.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  413  My  lorde 
be  lombe,  bur}  hys  god-hede,  He  toke  my  self  to  hys 
maryage.  1340  Ayenb.  232  Vol;eb  bet  lamb  of  mildenesse 
bet  is  lesu  crist.  a  1400  Prymer  (1891 1  68  Loomb  of  god  . . 
haue  mercy  on  us.  c  1430  Hymns  I'  irg.  53  pis  lomb,  y  spak 
of  him  pat  albe  worldis  synne  a-batys.  1567  GudefyGodlie 
Ball.  (S.  T.  S.  i  43  That  Lamb  for  sober  surnnie  was  sauld. 
1611  ttiBLE  Rer,  xxii.  i  A  pure  riuer  of  water  of  life  . .  pro 
ceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  Gud,  and  of  the  Lambe.  1784 
COWPER  Task  vi.  702  One  v)!|g  employs  all  nations,  and  all 
cry,  *  Worthy  the  Lamb,  for  He  was  slain  for  us ! '  1843 
TtSNYSON  St.  Agnes'  Eve  17  So  shows  my  soul  before  the 
Lamb,  My  spirit  before  Thee. 

b.  Her.   Holy  Lamb    =  Aoxus  DEI  b. 

1823  in  CRABH  Technol.  Diet.  1843  FOSBKOKE  Cycl. 
Antiq.  815  Holy-Lamb.  This  was  anciently  a  lamb  with 
St.  John  pointing  to  him,  and  was  ordered  to  be  changed 
into  the  human  form  by  the  Trullan  canons  made  in  653. 
1882  CUSSANS  Her.  vi.  (ed.  3)  100  The  Paschal  or  Holy 
Lamb  is  a  Lamb  passant  supporting  with  its  dexter  fore-leg 
a  staff,  usually  m  bend-sinister,  from  which  depends  a 
Banner,  charged  with  a  Cross  of  St.  George. 

4.  //.    a.  The  name  given   to  the   proverbially 
cruel  and  rapacious  soldiers  of  Col.  Kirke's  regi 
ment  in  1684-6,  in  ironical  allusion  to  the  device 
of  the  Paschal  Lamb  on  their  flag.     l>.  The  name 
given  to  bodies  of  *  roughs '  hired  to  commit  acts 
of    violence    at    elections.       (The    *  Nottingham 
Lambs'  were  notorious  about  1860-1870.) 

1744  RALPH  Hist.  Eng.  I.  888  So  infamous  was  the  Be 
haviour  of  his  own  particular  Corps,  that  he  [Kirke]  him 
self,  by  way  of  Irony,  call'd  them  his  Lambs;  an  appella 
tion  which  was  adopted  by  the  whole  West  uf  England. 
1757  Hi' ME  Hist.  II.  387.  1844  Times  4  Nov.  5/2  Upwards 
of  200  '  lambs  '  were  employed  by  the  same  political  party 
to  carry  off  voters.  Nofe.  '  Lambs'.,  means  ruffians  em 
ployed  at  elections  to  impress  upon  the  persons  and  property 
of  the  peaceable  inhabitants  the  '  physical  force '  doctrine. 
1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  L  334  As  they  had  been 
levied  for  the  purpose  uf  waging  war  on  an  infidel  nation, 
they  bore  on  their  flag  a  Christian  emblem,  the  Paschal 
L:i'nb.  ..  These  men,  the  rudest  and  most  ferocious  in  the 
English  army,  were  called  Kirke's  Lambs.  1869  Latest 
News  17  Oct.,  Samuel  Dawson  was  examined  at  some 
length  in  reference  to  the  employment  of  a  number  of 
1  lambs  ',  or  roughs,  in  Stracey's  interest  at  the  last  election. 

5.  In  various  applications,     a.  The  flesh  of  the 
lamb  used  as  food. 

1620  VENXKR  I'ia  Recta  iii.  50  Lambe  of  two  or  three 
moneths  old  is  the  best.  1683  TRYON  tt'ay  to  Health  92 
There  is  no  flesh  either  more  healthy  or  grateful  than  Lamb. 
1841  LANK  Aral>.  Nts.  I.  123  Lamb  or  Mutton  cut  into 
small  pieces. 

Jig.  1809  MAI.KIN  Gil  Bias  x.  xii.  (Rtldg.)  384  The 
happy  man.. seemed  to  be  very  little  less  happy  than  his 
partner  ..  ;  and  one  would  have  sworn  ..  that  he  liked 
mutton  belter  than  lamb.  [Said  of  a  bridegroom  and  his 
elderly  bride.] 

t>.  short  lor  LAMBSKIN. 

1527  Lane.  H'ills  (Chetham  Soc.)  I.  6  My  gowne  furrett 
w*  whyte  lambe.  1567  R.  MULCASTKR  F'ortcscuc's  De  Laud. 
Leg.  (1672)  123  b,  The  Serjeants  Cape  is  ever  Furred  with 
white  Lambe.  1889  Daily  News  24  Dec.  2/7  Allow  me  to 
state  what  means  are  employed  to  procure  the  Persian  lamb 
or  Astrakhan. 

C.    Vegetable  lamb:    •BABOMXTZ. 

1698  A.  BRAND  Emb.  Muscovy  to  China  125,  I  am  not 
very  apt  to  give  credit  to  the  Relations  of  the  vulgar  sort  in 
Muscovy,  among  which,  that  of  the  Vegetable  Lamm  is  a 
general  received  Fable. 

6.  attrib,  and  Comb. :    a.  simple  attributive,  as 
lamb-cote,    \-fell,    -flesh,    -fold,    -glove,     hurdle, 
-meadow,  -shepherd,  -trade,     b.  objective,  as  lamb- 
hymning,  -shearing,     c.  instrumental  (sense  5  b) 
as  Iamb-lined. 

1459-60  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  320  Pro  tectura 
apud  le  *Iambecote.  1:1500  in  Arnold  Chron.  (1811)  75 
"Lambefelle  for  the  C...i.  d.  c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret., 
Gov.  Lordsh.  78  Meene  metys  engendrys  noght  bolnynges 
ne  superfluytes,  as  *lombe  fflessh,  motoun  and  Capouns.  1884 
GILMOUR  Mongols  91  Most  of  the  west  side  [of  the  tent] 
was  taken  up  by  a  *lamb-fold.  1811  Self  Instructor  121, 
3  pair  of  fine  *larab  gloves.  1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pratt. 
Agric.  (1807)  1. 160  Fig.  7  represents  a  *lamb-hurdle.  a  1711 
KEN  Edmund  Poet.  Wks.  1721  II.  366  As  we  wander  o're 
the  blUsfut  Plains,  You  daily  shall  compose  *Lamb-hymn- 
ing  strains.  1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Btirtas  i.  iv.  706  A 
payr  of  *Lamr>lyn'd  buskins  on  her  feet.  1459-60  Durham 
Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  320  Pro  falcacione  de  le  "Lammedowe. 
1774  *  Lamb-shearing  [see  lamb-ale  in  7  below],  1886  C. 
SCOTT  Sheep- Farming  130  Lamb-shearing  has  long  been  an 
established  practice^  in  East  Cornwall  and  other  ^parts. 


a  1711  K.KN  Sion  Poet.  Wks.  1721  IV.  331  May  1,  like 
you,  sing  the  *  Lamb-Shepherd's  Love.  1895  Daily  Neivs 
31  May  8/7  'Lamb  trade  firm. 


7.  Special  Comb. :  lamb-ale  (seequot.);  lambs'- 
cage  (see  quot.) ;  lamb-creep,  a  hole  in  a  hedge 
or  hurdle  just  lar^e  enough  for  lambs  to  get  in  and 
outofthefold  (seeCBKEp sb.^\  lamb-emptied a.t 
emptied  of  lambs ;  1  mib-fashion,  after  the  fashion 
of  a  lamb ;  used  in  prov.  phr,  mutton  dressed 


LAMB. 

lamb-fashion,  applied  to  an  old  woman  dressed  in 
youthful  style;  lamb-florin  Hist.,  a  florin  stamped 
with  the 'Agnus  Dei';  lamb's  fry  (see  quot.); 
lamb-hog,  a  lamb  of  the  second  year ;  lamb- 
house  see  quot.)  ;  ~\  lamb's-lease,  a  meadow 
in  which  lambs  are  reared ;  \  lamb's  leather, 
lambskin  ;  lamb-ram,  a  ram  under  two  years  old  ; 
lamb-stones,  the  testicles  of  a  lamb;  lamb- 
suckler,  lamb-suckling  ,  see  quote. \ 

1774  WARTON  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  (1840)  III.  119  *  Lamb- 
ale  is  still  used  at  the  village  of  Kirtlington  in  Oxfordshire, 
for  an  annual  feast  or  celebrity  at  lamb-shearing,  1857 
TOULMIN  SMITH  Parish  503  The  'Ales'  were  numerous. 
Brand  mentions  . .  Lamb- Ales,  Leet-Ales,  [etc.].  1813  T. 
DAVUv4jpr&.  Wilts  264  * Lambs '-Cages,  cribs  for  foddering 
sheep  in  fold  ;  they  are  usually  made  semi-cylindrical,  with 
cleft  Ash-rods  about  six  to  seven  feet  long  and  about  one 
foot  diameter.  1886  C.  SCOTT  Sheep-Fanning  167  If  the 
ewes  and  lambs  are  folded,  *Iamb  creeps  <hn  be  brought 
into  use.  1898  '  ROLF  BOLDREWOOD'  Rom.  Canvass  'J'tnvn 
96  The  ewes  of  the  *lamb-emptied  small  yard  are  then  care 
fully  counted  out.  1810  Splendid  Follies  \.  131  Ewe  mutton 
without  garnish  Ls  a  tough  bite,  to  be  sure;  but  methinks 
she's  dished  herself  off  to  day,  *  la  ml; -fash  ion.  1885  R. 
SHARPK  Ctil.  City  Letters  107  The  i7o*lamb-florins  in  their 
keeping.  1888  ELWORTHY  W.  Somerset  l\  'ord-bk.  s.  v., 
The  product  of  lambs'  castration  are  called  *  lamb's-fries. 
1891  HARDY  Tess  (1900)  8/2,  I  should  like  for  supper, — 
well,  lamb's  fry.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  \i6s8i  495 
As,  the  first  year,  we  call  it  in  English  a  Lamb,  so,  the 
second  year,  a  Hog,  *Lam-hog,  or  Teg  if  it  be  a  female 
1891  Times  28  Sept.  4/1  Lamb-hogs,  i8j.  to  285.  per  head. 
1819  REHS  Cycl.  XX,  * Lamb-house,  ..the  place  where 
lambs  are  fattened.  1609  Bp.  W.  BARLOW  Answ.  Nameless 
Cath.  58  Wherein,  if  the  Reader  obserue  (as  if  he  had 
beene  brought  vp  in  *Lambs-lease>  he  seemes  for  the  most 
part  very  tenderly  affected.  1607  T.  COCKS  Ace.  27  Apr. 
\Cnnterb.  Cath.  Libr.  MS.  E.  31)  *Lambes  lether  gloves 
6d.  1886  C.  SCOTT  Shetf  Fanning  74  A  good  strong 
*lamb  ram  will  serve  as  many  as  twenty-five  ewes  without 
hurt.  -11613  OvERBL'RV  Charac.,  Ordinarie  Fencer  Wks. 
(1856)  112  For  an  inward  bruise,  "Iambs tones  and  sweet 
breads  are  his  onely  sperma  ceii  which  he  eats  at  night. 
1677  Cowpleat  Servant-Maid  87  Put  in  Lamb-stones  and 
sweetbreads.  1819  REES  Cycl.  XX,  * Latnb-snckler,  ..a 
person  who.  .carries  on  the  business  of  fattening  house- 
lamb.  Ibid.,  ~  Lamb-suckling,,  .the  art  of  fattening  house- 
lamb. 

b.  In  various  plant  names,  as  lamb's  cress,  Car- 
damine  hirsuta  ;  lambkill,  (a)  Andromeda  mar- 
tana  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1888  ;  (6)  (/.S.  the  sheep- 
laurel,  Kalmia  angustifolia\  lamb's  lettuce  = 
CORN-SALAD  (  Valerianella  olitoria}\  lamb's  quar 
ter  s,  (a)  Atriplex  hastata  or  patula ;  (b)  Cheno- 
podiitin  album  ;  lamb's  tails,  the  catkins  of  the 
hazel,  Corylns  AvcUana\  lambx*s  toe  s,  a  name 
for  Lotus  corniculatus,  Anthyllis  Vulnerariat  and 
filedicago  lupitlina.  Also  LAMB'S  TONGCE. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  24  Cersan  sades,  sume  men  hataS 
*lambes  cersan.  a  1100  /  'oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  300/14  Thias- 
pis,  lambcscerse.  1882  in  FRIEND  Devonshire  Flant-n. 
1851  S.  JUDD  Margaret  xiv.  (1871)  oo  Cymes  of  viburnums, 
rose-blooming  *lambkill.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  \\.  xxxv. 
§  i.  242  *Lambes  Lettuce.  1830  LINDLEV  Nat.  Syst.  Bot. 
197  The  young  leaves  of  the  species  of  Valerianella  are 
eaten  as  salad,  under  the  French  name  of  Mache,  or  the 
English  one  of  Lamb's  Lettuce.  187*  OLIVER  Elem.  Bot. 
n.  192  Corn-salad,  or  Lamb's-lettuce  ..  is  eaten  as  a  salad. 
1773  HAWKKSWORTH  Voy.  III.  442  We  also  once  or  twice 
met  with  a  plant  like  what  the  country  people  in  England 
call  *Lamb's  quarters,  or  Fat-hen.  1869  E.  A.  PAKKES 
Pract.  Hygiene  ted.  3)  233  A  salad  made  of  the  'lamb's 
quarter1  {£ henopodinm  all'ian\  was  found  very  useful. 
188*  Garden  4  Feb.  77/1  That  modest  kind  of  beauty  which 
these  catkins,  '  pussies  ',  and  '  *lambs'-tails  ',  as  the  country 
people  call  them,  suggest.  1896  Wanvicksh.  Gloss.,  Lambs  - 
tails,  the  male  catkins  of  hazel  and  filbert  trees.  1821  CLARE 
Vill.  Minstr.  II.  94  Handfuls  .of  rose  and  "lambtoe  sweet. 

Lamb  (tern),  v.     [f.  LAMB  sb.] 

1.  trans,    (passive  only?)  To  bear  or  bring  forth  ; 
to  'drop'  (a  latnbX 

164.1  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  5  It.  .inableth  the  lambe 
to  seeke  after  a  livinge  soe  soone  as  it  is  lambed.  17*5 
BKADLFY  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Lamb,  If  he  be  like  to  dye  when 
first  Lambed,  it  is  usual  to  open  his  Mouth  and  blow  therein. 
*793  Hollym  Inclos.  Act  13  A  modus  of  one  shilling  a  score 
of  all  lambs  lambed  and  living  at  Midsummer,  c  1817  HOGG 
Tales  <y  Sk.  IV.  199  The.  .shepherd.. found  her  with  a  new- 
yeaned  lamb  on  the  very  gair  of  the  Crawmel  Craig,  where 
she  was  lambed  herself;  1829  (t /over's  Hist.  Derby  I.  214 
Not  one  of  these  [rams]  was  lambed  before  Feb.  6,  1828. 

2.  intr.  To  bring  forth  a  lamb ;  to  yean. 

1611  COTGR.,  Agnehr,  to  lambe.  1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks. 
(Surtees)  5  An  ewe  putt  into  a  goode  pasture  three  weekes 
afore  shee  lambe,  is  as  goode  as  to  lett  her  goe  in  a  goode 
pasture  three  weekes  after.  1701  J.  KRAND  Zetlttnd  (1703) 
75  As  for  the  sheep,  . .  they  I,amb  not  so  soon  as  with  us. 
1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  II.  p.  xxii,  Each 
ewe.  .lambing  at  two,  three,  and  four  years  old. 

3.  Of  a  shepherd :  To  tend  (ewes)  at  lambing- 
timc.     Also,  to  lamb  down. 

1850  JrnL  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XI.  I.  76  The  flocks  are  usually 
lambed  down  about  the  latter  end  of  March.  1851  Ibid. 
XII.  n.  574  Every  shepherd  considers  himself  an  adept  at 
lambing  his  ewes.  Mod.  Advt.,  Wanted,  a  Cowman,  one 
used  to  lamb-down  a  few  Ewes  preferred. 

4.  Lamb  down.    Austral     [?  a  transferred  use 
of  sense  3.]     trans,  a.   To  part  with,  pay  down 
(money),  esp.  recklessly.     Also  absol. 

1890  Melbourne  Argus  ^  June  4/2  The  paying  off  of 
drovers,  the  selling  off  of  horses,  the  'lambing  down*  of 
cheques.  Ibid.  9  Aug.  4/5  The  old  woman,  of  course, 
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thought  that  we  were  on  gold,  and  would  lamb  down  at  the 
finish  in  her  shanty. 

b.  To  induce  (a  person)  to  get  rid  of  his  money  ; 
to  '  clean  out '.  Also  absol. 

1873  M.  CLARKE  Holiday  Peak,  etc.  21  Trowbridge's  did 
not  '  lamb  down  '  so  well  as  the  Three  Posts.  1890  Mel 
bourne  Argus  i6Aui;.  4/7  One  used  to  serve  drinks  in  the  bar, 
the  other  kept  the  billiard-table.  Between  them  they  lambed 
down  more  shearers  and  drovers  than  all  the  rest  on  the  river. 

Hence  Lambed///,  a.,  La'mbing  (down}  vbl.sb. 

1611  COTGR.,  Agneti,  lambed.  1844  STEPHENS  Ilk.  Farm 
II.  599  Of  the  lambing  of  ewes.  Ibid.  601  Think  also  what 
sort  of  care  is  bestowed  on  a  newly  lambed  flock.  1850  Jrtil. 
R.  Agric.  Soc.  XI.  I.  76,  I  have  kept  500  ewes  in  lamb  this 
way.  .and  had  them  in  very  high  condition,  .on  their  lambing 
down.  1867  Gainsborough  Xtnvs  23  Mar.,  200  lambed  and 
in-lamb  ewes  and  gimmers.  1873  J.  B.  STEPHENS  Black  - 
Gin  51  It  is  the  Bushman  come  to  town.. Come  to  do  his 
'  lambing  down '.  1880  G.  WALCH  Victoria  in  1880.  130 
The  operation— combining  equal  parts  of  hocussing,  over 
charging,  and  direct  robbery  . .  and  facetiously  christened 
by  bush  landlords  '  lambing  down  '. 

Lamb,  obs.  form  of  LAM  v. 

Lamba  (larmba).  [Malagasy.]  A  large  cloak 
worn  by  the  natives  of  Madagascar. 

1880  J.  SIBREE  Gt.  Aj[r.  Island  xvi.  326  The  specially 
national  article  of  dress  is  the  lamba,  a  piece  of  cloth  about 
three  yards  long  and  two  wide.  1895  Daily  News  21  Nov. 
5/3  The  natives  in  their  white  lambas. 

t  Lamback,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  lambacke, 
lambeak(e.  [?  f.  LAM  v.  +  BACK  sb.]  trans.  To 
beat,  thrash.  Also  fig. 

1589  Rare  Triumphs  Love  ft  Fort.  iv.  in  Five  Old  Plays 
(Roxb.)  122  You  are  no  devill ;  mas,  and  I  wist  you  were,  I 
would  lamback  the  devill  out  of  you.  159'  NASHU  I'rag- 
nostication  17  Sundrie  tall  fellowes  ..  armed  with  good 
cudgels,  shall  so  lambeake  these  stubborne  hus-wiues.  1592 
G.  HARVEY  Four  Lett.  iii.  21  That  brauely  threatned  to 
coniure-vpp  one,  which  should  massacre  Martins  witt,  or 
should  bee  lambackd  himself  with  ten  yeares  prouision. 
1601  MUNDAY  Death  Earl  Hnntington  v.  i.R  i  a,  With  this 
dagger  lustilie  lambackt. 

Hence  t  Lamback  sb.,  a  whack,  a  heavy  blow. 
Also  f  Lambacker,  one  who  beats  or  drubs. 

1591  GREENE  Disc.  Coosnage  (1592)  25  Fine  or  _sixe  wiues 
. .  gaue  him  a  score  of  sound  lambeakes  with  their  cudgels. 
159*  G.  HARVEY  Pierce's  Super.  131  Out  upon  thee  for  a  . 
cowardly  lamhacker. 

Lambaste  (la-'mW-st),  v.  slang  and  dial. 
Also  9  larabust.  [?  f.  LAM  v.  +  BA.STE  v.]  trans. 
To  beat,  thrash.  Hence  Lamba'sting  vbl.  sli. 

1637  I.  JONES  &  DAVENANT  Brit.  Tri.  18  Stand  off  a  while 
and  see  how  He  lambaste  him.  1678  J.  PHILLIPS  Taaer- 
rtitr's  Trav.  I.  viii.  52  Otherwise  they  would  be  fin'd,  and 
lambasted  with  a  good  Cudgel.  1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais 
iv.  xii.  48  If  they  were  long  without  a  tight  Lambasting. 
1837  HALIBURTON  Ctockm.  i.  xxiii,  I  am  six  foot  six  in  my 
stockin  feet,  by  gum,  and  can  lambaste  any  two  of  you  in 
no  time.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Lambasting,  a 
starting  with  a  rope's  end.  1877  -V.  \V.  Line.  Gloss.,  Lam 
baste,  to  beat. 

Lambative,  variant  of  LAMBITIVE  Obs. 

Lambda  (IfE'mda).  Also7lamda.  [Gr.  \afi@Sa 
(or  Aa05o).] 

1.  The  nth  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  A,  X. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  iii.  20  Thei  clepen  hem  . .  n  Alpha 
..K  Kappa,  A.  Lambda.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor. 
1324  Whether  in  the  Future  tense  it  [the  verb  /SoAAiuJ 
should  lose  one  of  the  two  Lamdaes?  1799  KIRWAN  Geol. 
Ess.  285  The  calcareous  mountains  of  Savoy  are  often  arched 
like  a  lambda. 

2.  Anat.  '  The  point  of  junction  of  the  sagittal 
and  lambdoidal  sutures'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1888). 

[c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirnrg.  109  A  boon  ]tc  which  is  clepid 
alauda.  (The  Latin  has  :  ad  modum  liters  laudse  grecae,)] 

8.  Lambda  moth,  a  moth  so  called  from  a  mark 
on  its  wings,  resembling  the  letter  (Webster  1890). 

1798  NEMNICH  Polyglot  Lex.  Nat.  Hist.,  Eng.,  Lambda 
moth,  Phalaena  gamma. 

Lambdacism  (Irc-mdasiz'm),  labdacism 
(loe'bd-).  [ad.  L.  lambdacisnnts,  labdacismus,  a. 
Gr.  Aa(/x)/35a«io7(or,  f.  Aa(^)/38a  LAMBDA.] 

1.  A  too  frequent  repetition  of  the  letter  /  in 
speaking  or  writing. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Labdacisme,  Lambdacisme.  1676  COLES, 
Lambdacism.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.,  Labdacism, 
Aa/35a«i0>io's,  in  rhetoric,  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  the 
letter  L. 

2.  A  faulty  pronunciation  of  the  letter  r,  making 
it  sound  like /;  lallation. 

1864  R.  F.  BURTON  Dahome  I.  158  Allada  is  called  by 
older  authors  Ardrah,  another  instance  of  lambdacism,  con 
fusing  the  L  and  the  R. 

t  La'mbdal,  a.  Obs.  rare  - '.  [f.  LAMBDA  + 
-AL.J  =LAMBDOIDAL. 

1634  T.  JOHNSON  tr.  Parey's  Cliirurg.  x.  viii.  (1678)  234  If 
that  part  of  one  of  the  bones  of  the  Bregma,  which  is  next 
to  the  Lambdal  suture  [orig.  suture  la.mbdoide\  be  smitten. 

Lambdoid  (larmdoid),  a.  [a.  F.  lambaoide, 
ad.  mod.  L.  lambdoides,  ad.  Gr.  Xo^^SotiS-iJs :  see 
LAMBDA  and -OID.]  =  LAMBDOIDAL  i. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau's  Fr.  Cliirurg.  42/2  In  the  end 
of  the  suture  lamdoid,  behind  vnder  the  eare.  1741  MONRO 
Altai,  (ed.  3)  70  The  old  Anatomists  reckoned  the  proper 
Lambdoid  Suture  to  terminate  at  the  Squamous  Sutures. 
1866  HUXLEY  Preh.  Rein.  Caithn.  88  There  is  a  large 
Wormian  bone  in  the  right  crus  of  the  lambdoid  suture. 

Lambdoidal  (Isemdoi'dal),  a.  Also  7-9  lam 
doidal.  [f.  prec.  +  -AL.]  Resembling  the  Greek 
letter  lambda  (A)  in  form. 
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1.  Anal.  Lambdoidal  suture  (t  commissure},  the 
suture  connecting  the  two  parietal  bones  with  the 
occipital.  Also  lambdoidal  ridge  (seequot.  1888). 

1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  i.  xxvii,  If  any  thought  by  flight 
to  escape,  he  made  his  head  to  flie  in  pieces  by  the  Lam-  ' 
doidal  commissure,  which  is  a  seame  in  the  hinder  part  of 
the  scull.  1698  TYSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  148  The  Lamb 
doidal  Suture.  1741  MOXRO  Anat.  (ed.  3)  70  The  Lamb 
doidal  Suture,  begins  some  way  below,  and  farther  back 
than  the  Vertex  or  Crown  of  the  Head,  whence  its  two  i 
Legs  are  stretched  obliquely  down  and  to  each  Side,  in 
Form  of  the  Greek  Letter  A.  1866  HUXLEY  Preli.  Rein. 
Ctiithu.  86  The  coronal  suture  is  traceable  throughout ;  the 
sagittal  and  the  middle  part  of  the  lambdoidal  are  almost 
completely  obliterated.  1888  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Ltnnbdoiditl 
ridge,  the  edge  of  the  occipital  bone  forming  the  lambdoid 
suture,  which  in  some  animals,  as  the  cat,  forms  a  salient 
ridge  for  the  attachment  of  muscles. 

"2,.  nonce-use.  Resembling  the  shape  of  the  small 
Greek  letter  lambda  A. 

1818  J.  BROWN  Psyche  189  Kid  her  forbear  when  males  are 
by,  To  stand  like  an  inverted  Y.  Since  modesty  and  sense 
avoid  all  Postures  and  attitudes  lamdoidal. 

Lambe,  obs.  form  of  LAM  v. 
Lambeak(e,  variant  of  LAMBACK  v.  Obs. 
II  Lambeau.     Obs.     Also    6  lambewe.      PI. 
lambeaux  (also  erroneously  used  as  sing.).    [Fr.  : 
see    LABEL.]     A   strip    or    fillet    hanging  from  a 
head-dress    or    garment.       In    Her.,    one    of    the 
dependent  points  of  a  label  (see  LABEL  5) ;  occas. 
the  label  itself. 

1562  LEIGH  Artiwrie  (1597)  107  He  beareth  Argent,  a  fyle 
with  iij  Lambeaux  Azure,  for  a  difference.  Some  will  call 
them  a  Label!  of  three  pointes.  ..  The  field  Argent,  a  File, 
and  one  Lambewe  Vert.  1599  HAKH'YT  lroy.  II.  n.  81  At 
his  cappe  hang  certaine  Lambeaux  much  like  vntoa  Bishops 
Miter.  1610  GriLi.iM  Heraldry  I.  vi.  (1611)  22  Some  other 
authors  call  them  files,  and  others  Lambeaux  or  labels. 
1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  I.  108/2  Lambeaux,  Plaits  of  a 
Garment.  1828-40  BERRY  Encycl.  Herald.  I,  Cross  l;un- 
beanx  is  the  bearing  of  a  cross  upon  a  lambeaux  or  lal.el. 

Hence  t  La'mbeauxed  «.,  'dovetailed'  (Gloss. 
Her.  1847). 

[I  Lambel  (lx-mbel).  Her.  [Fr. ;  older  form 
of  LAMBEAU  (see  prec.).]  In  Fr.  Heraldry,  a  file 
used  as  a  mark  of  cadency. 

1847  Glass.  Her.,  Lambel,  see  Label.  1896  Daily  .Vitas  ^ 
Apr.  5/4  Before  the  death  of  the  Comte  de  Chamboid,  the 
Comte  de  Paris  had  a  horizontal  bar  or  lambel  on  his  shield. 
This  showed  that  he  belonged  to  a  younger  branch  of  the 
Royal  family.  . 

Lambency  (Inrmbensi).      [f.  next :  see  -ENCY.] 
1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  lambent  or  shin 
ing  with  a  clear  soft  light  like  a  flame.  Also  (with 
//.).  an  instance  or  occurrence  of  such  shining. 

1817  L.  HUNT  Day  l>v  the  Fire  in  Hazlitt's  Round  Table 
II.  146  Sometimes  a  little  flame  appears  at  the  corner  of  the 
grate  like  a  quivering  spangle  ;  sometimes  it  swells  out  at 
top  into  a  restless  and  brief  lambency.  1835  New  Monthly 
Mag.  XLIII.  305  The  morning  star,  melting  into  the  east 
with  its  transcendent  lambency  and  whiteness.  1845  DK 
QUINCEY  Suspiria  de  Profitndis  I.  in  Blacku'.  Mag.  LVIL 
279  The  fitful  gloom  and  sudden  lambencies  of  the  room  by 
fire-light  suited  our  evening  state  of  feelings.  1856  RUSKIN 
Mod.  Paint.  IV.  v.  viii.  §  9  The  soft  lambency  of  the 
streamlet. 

fig.  1866  CARLYLE  Kemiit.  (iSSi)  I.  86  But  there  were 
sacred  lambencies,  tongues  of  authentic  flame  from  heaven 
which  kindled  what  was  best  in  one.  1873  SYMONDS  Grk. 
Potts  viii.  250  So  that  his  [Aristophanes']  splendour  is  like 
that  of  northern  streamers  in  its  lambency,  though  swift  and 
piercing  as  forked  lightnings  in  its  intensity. 

b.  trails/.  Hrilliance  and  delicate  play  of  wit  or 
fancy. 

1871  CARLVLE  in  Mrs.  Carlyle's  Let!.  I.  153  Thought, 
flowing  out  in  lambencies  of  beautiful  spontaneous  wit  and 
fancy.  1871  MORLEY  Veufvenarguesva  Crit.  Misc.  i.  (1878) 
14  The  presence  of  a  certain  lambency  and  play  even  in 
the  exposition  of  truths  of  perfect  assurance._  1886  STEYEN- 
SON  Pr.  Otto  i.  iv.  51  A  man  of  great  erudition  and  some 
lambencies  of  wit. 

*i  2.  In  etymological  sense  :  The  action  of  licking. 

1834  Oxf.  Univ.  Mag.  I.  176  The  mother's  tongue  . .  with 

assiduous  lambency  has  licked  the  unsightly  cubs  into  shape. 

Lambent  (larmbenO,  a.     [ad.  L.  lainbenl-em, 

pr.  pple.  of  lambcre  to  lick.] 

1.  Of  a  flame  (fire,  light.  :  Playing  lightly  upon 
or  gliding  river  a  surface  without  burning  it,  like  a 
'  tongue  of  fire ' ;  shining  with  a  soft  clear  light  and 
without  fierce  heat. 

1647  COWLEV  Mistress,  Answ.  Platonicks,  As  useless  to 
despairing  Lovers  grown,  As  Lambent  flames,  to  men  i1  lh' 
Frigid  Zone.  1636  —  Pindar.  Odes,  Destinie  iv,  The  Star 
that  did  my  Being  frame,  Was  but  a  Lambent  Flame,  And 
some  small  Light  it  did  dispence,  But  neither  Heat  nor 
Influence.  1697  DRYDEN  sEneid  vn.  114  Lambent  Glories 
danc'd  about  her  Head.  1781  CAVALLO  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LXXI.  330  Because  its  light.. was  stationary  and  not  lam 
bent.  1834  MRS.  SOMERVILLE  Connex.  Phys.  Set.  xxviii. 
(1849)  323  Those  lambent,  diffuse  flashes  of  lightning  with 
out  thunder,  so  frequent  in  warm  summer  evenings.  1854 
THACKERAY  Nemcomes  I.  284  The  lambent  lights  of  the 
starry  host  of  heaven.  1871  ROSCOE  Elem.  Chem.  13  Sul 
phur,  which  in  the  air  burns  with  a  pale  lambent  flame. 

b.  transf.  and^ff. 

1682 DRYDEN  Afac Flecknoe  in  His  brows  thickfogs  instead 
of  glories  grace,  And  lambent  dulness  played  around  his  face. 
1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa.  tiSii)  III.  xxxi.  187  My  next 
point  will  be  to  make  her  acknowledge  a  lambent  flame,  a 
preference  of  me  to  all  other  men  at  least.  1841  MYERS  Cath. 
Th.  iv.  xxxiii.  340  A  mild  and  lambent  light  of  Prophecy  may 
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be  considered  as  encircling  their  {the  Jews']  whole  consti 
tution.  1866  G.  MACIJONALD  Ann.  Cj.  Xcighb.  xii.  (18781 
235  His  intellect  was  rather  a  lambent  flame  than  a  genial 
warmth. 

C.  By  extension,  of  eyes,  the  sky,  etc. :  Emitting, 
or  suffused  with,  a  soft  clear  light ;  softly  radiant. 

1717  POPK  Eloisti  64  Those  smiling  eyes,  attempting  ev'ry 
ray,  Shone  sweetly  lambent  with  celestial  day.  1808  J. 
BARLOW  Colntnb.  \.  304  A  general  jubilee,  o'er  earth  and 
heaven,  Leads  the  gay  morn  and  lights  the  lambent  even. 
1867  LYDIA  M.  CHILD  Kent.  Repnb.  i.  3  Her  large  brown 
eyes  were,  .lambent  with  interior  light.  1873  BLACK  Pr. 
Tluile  vi.  94  The  strange  lambent  darkness  . .  of  those 
northern  twilights.  1877  —  Green  Past.  iv.  (1878)  29  The 
great  acacia  spread  its  feathery  branches  into  a  cloudless 
and  lambent  sky.  1887  RrsKiN  Pr&terita  II.  159  The 
Rhone  flows  like  one  lambent  jewel. 

d.  fig.  Ot  wit,  style,  etc. :  Playing  lightly  and 
brilliantly  over  its  subjects;  gracefully  sportive. 

1871  MORLEY  7-  dc  Maistre  in  Crit.  Misc.  I.  (1878)  112 
A  humour  now  and  then  a  little  sardonic,  but  more  often 

fenial  and  lambent.     1879  ().  W.  HOLMFS  Motley  viii.  59 
.ambent  phrases  in  stately  articles.    1880  DISRAKLI  Endyin. 
Ixxvii,  The  style  so  picturesque  and  lambent  ! 

2,  In  etymological  sense  :  Licking,  that  licks, 
f  Also  =  LAMBITIVE  a.  rare. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey).  Lambent,  licking  with  the 
Tongue  ;  as,  Lambent  Medicines,  i  e.  such  as  are  taken  by 
licking  off  from  the  end  of  a  Stick  of  Licorish,  &c.  1784 
COWPER  Task  vi.  782  To  dally  v.ith  the  crested  worm  . .  or 
to  receive  The  lambent  homage  of  his  arrowy  tongue.  1826 
KIRHY  &  Si-.  Entomol.  (18281  IV.  492  The  Hymenoptera 
generally  lap  their  food  with  their  tongue  and  may  be 
called  lambent  insects. 

Lambeiltly  (lurmbentli).  adv.  [f.  prcc.  + 
-I.Y  -.]  In  a  lambent  manner. 

1819  SiiKLi.EY  P.  Ki'llyd  \\.  xxvi,  In  the  death  hues  of 
aguny  Lambently  flashing  from  a  fish.  1883  F.  M.  Cn.\«- 
KORI*  Mr.  Isaacs  xiii.  289  The  blazing  eyes  flamed,  lam- 
bently  under  the  bla' k  brows.  1889  L'nh-ersal  AY:-.  III. 
143  Its  wit  played  lambently  over  tin1  doings  of  Society. 

tLa'mber'.  Obs.  Chiefly  north,  dial.  Also 
4  (>  liimbr.-.  •;  laumb(e,re,  lambur,  lawmer, 
6,  y  lammer,  9  lamar,  -er,  -our.  [a.  F.  I'atnbrc, 
applied  csp.  to  ambre,  jaunc  '  yellow  amber  ',  i.  e. 
amber  as  distinguished  from  ambre  gris  or  A.MBKR- 
(iitis.]  Amber.  Also  atlrib.,  as  lamber  beads, 
colour. 

a  1387  Sine"!.  Hnrthcl.  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  26  l\a<abre,  i. 
lambre.  c  1400  MAI  NDKV.  iKoxb.)  xxi.  97  Bedesof  latimlire. 
1429  7..v/.  l:l'('r.  ^urteesl  I.  417  A  pare  of  lambre  bedes. 
c  1430  Two  Cookery- b/.-s.  26  Take.  .  Safron,  bat  it  haue  a  fay  re 
I.ainnbere  coioure.  c  1450  A'/.'.  < ' urtasyc  480  in  Uabccs  lik., 
Bedys  of  coralle  and  lambur.  1550  LYNUESAY  Syr.  Meldritm 
1008  Than  scbo  passit  vntobir  Cbabner,  And  fand  hir  madin- 
nis,  sweit  as  Lammet,  Sleipand  full  sound.  1552  HULOKI, 
Ambre  called  lambre  or  yelow  Ambre.  1603  E.  FAIRFAX 
Eclog.  iv.  in  KHz.  Cooper  Muses  Libr.  (1737'  L  368  Crown  thy 
Lumber  Horns  with  Corall  Roses.  1610  MARK  HAM  Maslcrf. 
l.  xiv.  38  If  the  vrine  . .  be.  .high-coloured,  bright  and  cleare 
like  lainber  and  not  like  amber.  1724  RAMSAY  Tea-t.  Misc. 
(1733)  L  107  Her  locks  that  shin'd  like  lammer.  1806  K. 
'AMIKSON  Pap.  Ballads  I.  181  It  is  your  lady's  heart's 
.jjood  ;  "I'is  as  clear  as  the  lamer.  1818  SCOTT  llr!.  Midi. 
xiii,  Dinna  ye  think  poor  Jeanie's  een  wi'  the  tears  in  them 
glanced  like  lamour  beads,  Mr.  Saddletree?  —  Br.  Lamm. 
xii,  A  grogram  gown,  lammer  beads,  ami  a  clean  cocker- 
nony. 

Lainber-  (Jarm^,.     [f.  LAMHZ/.  +  -EK.I.] 

1.  One  who  tends  ewes  when  lambing. 

1809  I).  PRICE  in  Spurgeon  Tress.  Dav.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  71 
Many  lambs  may  be  lost  without  its  being  possible  to  charge 
the  lamber  with  neglect  or  ignorance.  Ibid,  in  H.  Stephens 
Bk.  1'arm  (18491  1-  591/1  Lambing  presents  a  scene  of  con 
fusion,  .which  it  is  the  lamber's  business  to  rectify. 

2.  A  lambing  ewe. 

1886  C.  SCOTT  Sheep  Farming  80  At  the  end  of  the  first 
week  the  second  lot  of  lambers  may  be  brought  in. 

Lamber(ne,  obs.  pi.  form  of  LAMB. 

Lambetive,  variant  of  LAMDITIVE  Obs. 

Lambewe,  variant  of  LAMBEAU  Obs. 

Lambhood  (Isrmhud).  [f.  LAMB  sli.  +  -HOOU.] 
The  state  of  being  a  lamb ;  the  youth  of  a  sheep. 

1853  LD.  COCKBUKN  Circuit  Journeys  (1888)  397  It  was  a 
leg  which  told  how  it  had  strayed  among  mountains  from 
ils  lambhood  to  its  death.  1891  E.  &  D.  GEKARD  Seiuit. 
Plant  I.  II.  vii.  279  They  themselves  will  have  left  their 
lambhood  behind  them  for  ever. 

Lambie  (lae-mi).  Sc.  Also  lammie,  lammy. 
[See  -IE,  -Y.]  A  term  of  endearment  for  a  lamb 
and  hence  for  a  child  or  young  person. 

1718  RAMSAY  Christ's  Kirk  Gr.  in.  xx,  She  her  man  like 
a  lammy  led  Harae.  1768  Ros.s  Helenorc  (1789)  14  For 
tweesh  twa  hillocks  the  poor  lambie  lies.  1785  BURNS  Holy 
Fair  iii,  The  third  cam  up,  hap-step-an'-lowp,  As  light  as 
ony  lambie.  1801  MACNEILL  Poems  II.  84,  I  held  her  to 
my  beating  heart,  My  young,  my  smiling  Lammie  ! 

Lambiness  (las'mines).  nonce-wd.  [f.  LAMB**. 
+  -Y  (adj.  suffix)  +  -NESS.]  Lamb-like  quality. 

1886  STEVENSON  Pr.  Otto  n.  iv.  105,  I  have  always  abomin 
ated  the  lamb,  and  nourished  a  romantic  feeling  for  the 
wolf.  O,  be  done  with  lambiness  ! 

Lambing  (Irc'mirj),  vbl.  sl>.  Also  6  lamming, 
[f.  LAMB  v.  +  -ING  '.]  The  parturition  or  yeaning 
of  lambs ;  (of  a  lamb)  birth,  time  of  birth.  Also 
attrib.,  as  lambing  fold,  season,  time. 

'573  TUSSER  Husb.  xxxv.  (1878)  80  Now  therefore  thine 
ewe,  vpon  lamming  so  neere,  desireth  in  pasture  that_  ail 
may  be  cleere.  1611  COTGR.  s-v.  Agneler,  At  lambing  time 
we  find  what  Ewes  were  full.  1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH. 
Country  f'anue  in  When  the  Ewe  is  in  Lambinj. 
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LAMBING. 

1797  Monthly  Mag.  III.  486  A  premium  of  five  guineas  to 
the  owner  of  the  best  South-down  wether,  to  be  two  years 
old  last  lambing-time.  1813  Examiner  3  May  279/2  The 
lambing  has  been  . .  successful.  1861  PEARSON  Pearly  <V 
Mid.  Ages  Eng.  141  The  tithes  ..  were  due  three  times  a 
year, — at  the  lambing  season,  at  harvest-time,  and  at  Mar 
tinmas.  1881  A.  C.  GRANT  Bush  Life  Queensland  x\x\\. 
(1882)  328  Stone  had  also  done  very  well ;  his  lambings  had 
been  good.  1886  C.  SCOTT  Sheep-Farming  79  Admirable 
lambing  folds  can  be  constructed  very  readily  . .  with  no 
other  materials  than  wattled  hurdles  and  straw. 

Lapmbing,  ///.  a.  [f.  LAMB  v.  +  -ING  2.]  Of 
a  ewe  :  Breeding,  with  young. 

1861  Times  24  Sept.,  The  roots  are  ..  carted  to  lambing 
ewes  on  the  pastures.  1883  Pall  Mall  G.  17  Mar.  4/1  They 
smash  the  farmer's  gates,  level  his  fences  . .  frighten  the 
lambing  ewes. 

Lambisli  (larmij),  a.  rare.  [f.  LAMB  sb.  + 
-ISH.  Cf.  sheepish.]  Lamb-like,  meek  as  a  lamb. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Former  Age  50  The  lambisshe  pepyl  voyd 
of  all  vice,  Hadden  noo  fantasye  to  debate.  ^1470  HARDING 
Chron.  LXII.  ii,  He  had  also  a  lamhish  patience  To  here  all 
pleyntes  mekely  with  sobernes. 

t  La'mbitate,  "•  Obs.  rare— °.  [f.  V,.  Iambi  tat- 1 
ppl.  stem  of  lambitarey  frequentative  of  lambcrc  to 
lick.]  'To  lick  or  lap'  (Cockeram,  1623). 

t  Lambi'tion.  Obs.  rare"  °.  [n.  of  action  f.  L. 
lambtre  to  lick.]  (See  quots.) 

1658  PuiLLirs,  Ltiwbition,  a  licking,  or  la;. ping  with. the 
tongue,  also  a  guing  over  a  thing  with  a  soft  touch.  1676 
in  COLES.  1721-1800  BAILEY,  Lambition,  a  Licking. 

t  La'mbitive,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  Also  7-8  lam- 
bative,  lambetive.  [ad.  mod.L.  lanibitiv-tun 
(  =  B.  below),  f.  lanibefe  to  lick  :  see  -JVE.] 

A.  adj.  Of  medicines  :  Taken  by  licking  up  with 
the  tongue.  B.  sb.  A  medicine  so  taken. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWSE  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  viii.  198  In  affections 
both  of  Lungs  and  weazon,  Physitians  make  use  of  syrupes, 
and  lambitive  medicines.  1656  W.  I),  tr.  Cfftitettfur  Gale 
Lat.  Unl.  §  818.  255  Lambatives,  or  medicines  to  be  lickt 
in.  1671  HI.AGKAYE  Astrot.  Physic  87  These  lambetives  are 
usually  taken  with  a  liquorish  stick.  1684  tr.  Bonefs  Merc. 
Compit.  xiv.  479  Some  Physicians  do  ill  in  prescribing 
Lambitives  at  the  first  visit.  1696  J.  EDWARDS  Demonstr. 
Exist.  God  \i.  44  Lohocs  and  the  like  lambitive  medicines 
for  distempers  in  the  lungs.  1710  STEELE  Tatlcr  No.  266 
P  3  Upon  the  Mantle  Tree  . .  stood  a  Pot  of  Lambetive 
Electuary.  1710  T.  FULLER  Pkarm.  F—vtemp.  273,  I  have 
utterly  denied  the  immediate  descent  of  La-nbativcs  into  the 
Lungs. 

Lambkin  (Ice'mkinX     [f.  LAMB  sb.  +  -KIX.] 

1.  A  little  lamb,  young  lamb. 

1579  SPENSER  .Shepft.  Cal.  Dec.  8  O  soveraigne  Pan  !  . . 
Which  of  our  tender  Lambkins  takest  keepe.  1613-16  W. 
BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  i.  iii,  Doridon-.Goes  sadly  forth  . .  To 
ope  his  fold  and  let  his  Lamkins  out.  1693  DKYDEN  tr. 
Chritfs  Met.  xiil.  Acts  129  In  their  warm  folds  their  tender 
lambkins  lie.  1725  Pw&Odyss.  ix.  160  The  kid  distinguish'd 
from  the  lambkin  lies.  1870  J.  H,  NEWMAN  Gram.  Assent 
i.  v,  108  The  new-dropped  lamb  recognizes  each  of  his 
fellow-lambkins  as  a  whole. 

2,  transf.   A  young  tender  person ;  chiefly  used 
as  a  term  of  endearment. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  /T,  v.  iii.  121  Sir  John,  thy  tender 
Lamb-kinne  now  is  King.  1599  —  Hen.  /',  n.  i.  133  Let 
vs  condole  the  knight,  for  (Lambekins)  we  will  Hue.  1681 
OIWAY  Soldier's  Fort.  in.  i.  Wks,  1728  L  370  Poor  Fool! 

ror  Uirdsnies !  poor  Lambkin  !  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela 
162  Well,  well,  Lambkin  i  which  the  Foolish  often  calls 
me).  1812  SHELLKY  DeviCs  Walk  vii.  3  One  would  think 
that  the  innocents  fair,  Poor  lambkins  !  were  just  doing 
nothing  at  all.  1860  RRAUE  Cloister  .y  //.  Ixxviii,  We  will 
pray  for  her,  won't  we,  my  lambkin  ;  when  we  are  old 
enough  ?  1889  H.  F.  WOOD  Eng.  Rue  Cain  ii,  It  staggered 
me,  and  I'm  no  lambkin. 

Lamb-like,  lamblike  (larmbiio,  a.    Like 

a  lamb,  or  that  of  a  lamb  ;  gentle,  meek. 

1599  ?  KYD  Soliman  <y  Perscda  i.  A  4  Put  Lambe-like 
mildenes  to  your  Lyons  strength.  1616  K.  SHELDON  Sut~i>. 
Miracles  Ch.  Rome  161  What  else  doth  the  beast,  .portend 
by  his  lambe-Iike  homes  but  Anti-christ  ?  i6ai  QUARLES 
Estlter  (1638)  105  Thy  Lamb-like  Countenance  so  faire,  so 
meeke.  a  1711  KEN  Sion  Poet.  Wks.  1721  IV.  334  With 
nerves  of  Lambs,  Soul,  .string  your  Lute,  They'll  best  with 
Lamb-like  Agnes  sute.  1840  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  I.  119, 
I  am  very  Iamb-like  to-day.  1843  CARLYLE  Past  cj-  Pr,  \. 
iii.  (1845)  IQ  What  a  lamblike  Insurrection  ! 

Lambling  (Ice-mlirj'.  rare.  [See  -LING.]  A 
young  or  little  lamb,  a  lambkin. 

1591  SYLVESTER  Dn  Bartas  i.  ii.  181  The  Lambling  tender. 
1839  BAILEY  Festits  (1840)  77  Like  lambling  strayed  from 
some  gold-Heecy  flock.  1857  THACKERAY  Virgin.  (1858)  I. 
v.  36  It  was  over  the  black  sheep  [negroes]  of  the  Castle- 
wood  flock  that  Mr.  Ward  somehow  had  the  most  influence. 
These  woolly  lamblings  were  immensely  affected  by  his 
exhortations. 

Lambly  (lae'mli),  a.  nonce-wd.  [See  -LY  *.] 
Resembling  (that  of)  a  lamb,  lamb-like. 

1868  BUSHSELL  Serm.  Living  Snbj.  437  Yet  in  Christ 
there  is  a  godly  or  rather  lambly  sorrow. 

Lambmass,  -mes(se,  obs.  ff.  LAMMAS. 

Lamborn,  obs.  pi.  form  of  LAMB. 

Lamboys  (Irc-mboiz1).  Anttq.  [In  quot.  a  1548 
(the  source  from  which  the  word  is  derived)  the 
meaning  is  obscure,  and  it  has  been  suspected 
that  lamboys  is  a  mistake  for  some  form  of  JAM- 
BERS  or  JAMBEAUX.]  The  name  given  by  mod. 
antiquaries  to  :  An  imitation  in  steel  of  the  *  bases' 
or  skirt,  reaching  from  the  waist  to  the  knee ; 
occasionally  found  in  armour  of  the  Tudor  period. 
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If  the  word  meant  what  Meyrick  supposes,  there  is  an 
anachronism  in  Hall's  use  of  It. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  II'  12  The  tasses,  the  lamboys, 
the  backpece.  1824  MKYRICK  Anc.  Armour  II.  220  The 
large  puckered  plates  of  steel,  which  cover  each  thigh  to  the 
knee,  and  continue  behind,  except  where  hollowed  out  for 
the  saddle.  These  plates  are . ,  in  imitation  of  cloth,  and  called 
lamboys.  1834  PLANCHI-:  Brit.  Costume  225  The  lamboys, . . 
a  sort  of  petticoat  of  steel  in  imitation  of  the  puckered  skirts 
or  petticoat  of  cloth  or  velvet  worn  at  this  time.  1841  J. 
HEWITT  Tower  66  On  the  edge  of  the  lamboys  or  skirts  are 
the  initials  of  the  royal  pair.  1863  THORNBURY  Trite  as 
Steel  I.  132  The  spreading  lamboys  or  steel  skirts  of  the 
period. 

Lamb-pie. 

1.  //"/.  A  pie  made  of  lamb ;  "^fig.  applied  to  a 
young  woman. 

a  1625  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Custom  Country  \.  i,  A  Surgeon,  I 
must  confesse  an  excellent  desector;  One  that  has  cut  up 
more  young  tender  Lamb-pies — . 

2.  punningly.  (Cf.  LAM  v.,  LAMBSKIN.) 

1607  MARKHAM  Caval,  vtn.  (1617)  6  This  beating  of  horses 
thus  amongst  Horse-coursers  is  called  giuing  them  Lambe- 
pye,  from  a  knauish  iest  of  a  horse-coursers  Boy.  1609 
DEKKEK  Lanthornc  fy  Candle-light  x.  Wks.  (Grosart)  III. 
280  How  a  Horse-courser  makes  a  lade  that  has  no  stomach 
to  eate  Larnb-pye.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Lamo-J>ye, 
Beating  or  Drubbing.  1791  PEGGE  Derbicisms  Ser.  it.  109 
Lam,  to  beat ;  hence  Lamb-fye^  a  drubbing-  a  1825  FORBV 
Yoc,  E.Anglia. 

Lambre^n,  obs.  pi.  forms  of  LAMB. 
Lambrequin  (larmbrekin).     Also  8  ?lame- 
quin,  9  lambrikin.     [a.  F.  lambrequin.} 

1.  A  scarf  or  piece  of  stuff  worn  over  the  helmet 
as  a  covering.     In  Her.  represented  with  one  end 
(which  is  cut  or  jagged)  pendant  or  floating.     (In 
iSth  c.  works  explained  as  =  LABEL  or  LAMBEAU.) 

1725  J.  COATS  Diet.  Heraldry,  Lambrequin,  the  Point  of 
a  Label ;  or  Label  of  a  File.  1780  EDMONDSON  Heraldry 
II.  Gloss.,  Lambrequin^  or  Lamequin.  a  1843  SOUTHEY 
Comm.-pl.  Bk.  (1851)  IV.  202  Lambrequins,  ribbands 
embroidered  with  silver  and  gold,  which  hung  from  the 
armets  of  the  knights.  1869  CUSSANS  Her.  (1893)  190 
The  Mantling,  Lambrequin  or  CointLse  is  the  ornamental 
accessory  which  generally  appears  behind  and  around  the 
Escutcheon.  It  was  probably  devised  to  protect  the  Helmet 
from  the  rain  and  sun,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  Surcoat 
protected  the  armour.  1891  Cornlt.  Nag.  May  456,  I  might 
bear  it  as  a  token  or  lambrequin  upon  my  helm. 

2.  U.  S.    A  cornice  with  a  valance  of  pendent 
labels  or  pointed  pieces,  placed   over  a  door  or 
window  ;  a  short  curtain  or  piece  of  drapery  (with 
the  lower  edge  either  scalloped  or  straight)  sus 
pended  for  ornament  from  a  mantel-shelf.     Also 
transf.  and  attrib. 

1883  F.  M.  CRAWFORD  Dr.  Claudius  iii,  Mr.  Barker 
smiled  under  the  lambrikin  of  his  moustache.  1885 
HOWELLS  Silas  Lapham  (1891)  II.  55  Heavy  curtains., 
hung  from  gilt  lambrequin  frames  at  the  window.  1885 
Century  Mag,  Aug.  581  At  dull  times  it  is  usual  to  renovate 
an  entire  floor  [of  a  Hotel]  with  carpets,  curtains  and 
lambrequins.  1888  T.  W.  HIGCINSON  women  <y  Men  162 
The  carved  marble  mantle-piece  was  concealed  by  a 
lambrequin. 

3.  Ceramics.  Ornamentation  consisting  of  solid 
colour  with  a  lower  edge  of  jagged  or  scalloped 
outline.     Also  attrib. 

1873  MRS.  PAI.LISEK  tr.  Jacquemarfs  Ceram.  Art  362 
Let  us  explain  what  we  understand  by  lambrequins,  den- 
telles  and  style  rayonnant.  1878  J.  J.  YOUNG  Ceram.  Art 
(18791  127  On  others  are.  .lace  or  lambrequin  patterns. 

Lambres,  -ron,  -ryn,  obs.pl.  forms  of  LAMB. 
Lambskin  (he'mskin),  sb.     Also  lamb's  skin. 

1.  a.  The  skin  or  hide  of  a  lamb  with  the  wool 
on.     Proverbial  phr.  a  wo/f  (or  fox)  in  a  lamb's 
skin.     b.  The  same  dressed  and  used  for  clothing, 
for  ornamentation  of  dress,  for  mats,  etc.     Often 
in  collect,  sing.,  denoting  the   material  or  fur  so 
prepared. 

?  a  1366  CHAUCER  Rom,  Rose  229  A  bumet  cote  . .  Furred 
with  no  menivere,  But  with  a  furre  rough  of  here,  Of  lambe- 
skinnes  hevy  and  blake.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxv. 
(Julian}  506  For  he  resemblyt  fore  to  be  worthy  and  gud ; 
bot  jet  he  wykyt  wolfe  wes  withlne,  &  heylyt  in  a  lame- 
skine.  Ibid,  xxxi.  (Eugenia)  378  He  is  wolf  in  lamskine 
hyd,  8:  ful  verray  ypocnte.  149*  Ld.  Treas.  Ace.  Scot  I.  I. 
202  Item,  for  quhyie  smal  cotton  lamskynnis  to  lyne  this 
gowne.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xiii.  37  Sum  in  ane  lamb 
skin  is  ane  tod.  1561  Act  5  Eliz.  c.  22  §  x  Yt  shall 
not  bee  lawful  ..  to  pull,  sheare,  clippe,  or  take  away  the 
wool  of  anie  sheepe  skinne  or  lambe  skinne.  1571  Satir. 
Poemjs  Reform,  xxix.  45  Schawing  quhow,  wolhs  in  lam 
skynis  !  ^>e  puire  scheip^e  rnisgyde.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia. 
n.  (1622)  115  Like  rich  Tissew  furd  with  Lambe-sklns. 
1603  SHAKS.  Meas.  for  M.  in.  ii.  9  A  fur'd  gowne  to  keepe 
him  warme ;  and  furd  with  Foxe  and  Lamb-skins  too. 
i68z  OTWAV  Venice  Preserved  i.  i.  Wks.  1727  II.  276  A 
Rogue  that  uses  Fieauty  like  a  Lamb-skin,  Barely  to  keep 
him  warm.  1834  L.  RITCHIE  Wand,  by  Seine  139  A  kind 
of  cloak,  .furred  with  lambskin. 

2.  Leather  prepared  from  the  skin  of  lambs. 
1745  De  Foe's  Eng.  Tradesman  xxvi.  (1841)  I.    266  Her 

gloves,  lambskin,  from  Berwick  and  Northumberland,  or 
Scotland.  1899  IVestm.  Gaz.  i  June  3/2  The  volumes,  .are 
bound  in  limp  fambskin,  gilt  lettered. 

3.  Woollen  cloth   made  to  resemble   lambskin 
(Ogilvie). 

•\-4i.p2inningly.  A  heavy  blow.  Obs,  (Cf.  LAMB 
SKIN  v.,  LAM  v.) 

[1546  J.  HEY  WOOD  Prov.  (1867)  62  She  must  obey  those 
lambs,  or  els  a  lambs  skyn,Ye  will  prouyde  for  hir,  to  lap  her 


LAMB. 

in.]  1573  G.  HARVEY  Lettcr-bk.  (Camden)  14  Les  if  you  get 
ous  within  the  half  swurd  you  chaunc  to  give  us  the  lam- 
skin.  1600  S.  YQVMM*  A*t0H*f.  (1849)  7,  I  did  give  her 
three  or  four  lambskines  with  the  yerd.  1622  R.  HAWKINS 
Voy.  S.  Sea  xli.  97,  I  discovered  their  slynesse,  and  with 
a  truncheon,  which  I  had  in  mine  hand,  gaue  the  Indians 
three  or  foure  good  lamskinnes. 

5.  Mining.  Anthracite  slack,  culm. 

1873  locates  Diet.  Terms  (ed.  4),  Lamb-skin,  a  name  given 
to  a  variety  of  anthracite  coal  sold  at  Swansea. 

6.  attrib.\  f  lamb -skin -man  (see  quot.). 

(7 1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Latnb-skin-men,  the 
Judges  of  the  several  Courts. 

t  Lambskin,  v.  Obs.  [f.  LAMBSKIN  sb.]  trans. 
To  beat,  to  thrash. 

1589  Marprel.  Epit.  B,  He  hath  giuen  the  cause  sicken  a 
wipe  in  his  hricke,  and  so  lambskinned  the  same,  that  the 
cause  will  be  the  warmer,  .for  it.  1592  G.  HARVEY  Piercers 
Super.  131  To  lamback  him  with  ten  yeares  preparation, 
that  can  lamskin  thee  with  a  dayes  warning.  1635  HROME 
Sparagus  Card.  iv.  v.  Wks.  1873  III.  185  Or  if  I  baste  you 
not  well  a  fine,  and  Lambe-skinne  your  jackets  till  your 
bones  rattle  i'  your  hides. 

Lambskin-it :  see  LANSQUENET. 
Lamb's  tongue. 

1.  A  name  given  to  species  of  plantain  (tr.  med. 
L.  arnoglossa,  Gr.  apvoy^waaov),  and  other  plants. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  i.  Ixiii.  92  Plantayne  is  called  in  Greeke 
api"6yA«(rffOf  that  is  Lingua  Agnina^  Lammes  tungue.  1597 
GERARDE  Herbal  11.  xcii.  §  6.  340.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury 
n.  64  2  A  bunch  of  Plantan  Leaves  ..  some  call  it  Lambs 
Tongue.  1803  Trans,  Soc.  Arts  XXI.  171  A  sort  of  weed 
provmcially  termed  Lamb's  Tongue  (somewhat  resembling 
the  siveet  gale  in  appearance,  but  not  in  smell). 

2.  A  sort  of  plane  ^see  quot.) ;  also  the  moulding 
shaped  by  this  plane. 

1858  Sky  rings  Builder's  Prices  (ed.  48)  36  If  astragal  and 
hollow,  lamb's  tongue  or  other  modern  bar,  add  i$</.  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mec/t.,  Lamb's- tongue,  a  plane  with  a  deep, 
narrow  bit  for  making  quirks. 

Lamb's-wool  (Ice-mzwul). 

1.  The  wool  of  lambs ;  soft  fine  wool  used  for 
hosiery  and  other  clothing ;  clothing-material  made 
of  this  wool. 

1552  Act  5  #  6Eiiw.  K7, c.  6§  i  Some  by  myngelinge  Fell 
Wooll  and  Lambes  Wool  .  .  withe  Fleese  Wooll.  1631  Star 
Chamb.  Cases  (Camden)  13  They  changed  the  markes  of  the 
sheepe,  and  deteyned  the  lambes  wool),  and  when  it  was  de 
manded  it  was  denyed  as  if  it  were  upon  the  sheepes  backes. 
1830  Miss  M  ITFORD  Village  Ser.  iv.  (1863)  163  The  poor  little 
creatures,  shivering  tho'  wrapt  in  lamb's-wool  and  swan's- 
down.  1854  EMERSON  Lett.  $•  Soc.  Aims,  Resources  Wks. 
(Kohn'i  III.  199  The  invalid  sits  shivering  in  lambs-wool 
and  furs. 

Jig.     1869   TROLLOPE  Ht  knew   iv.   (1878)   19  Wrapping 
himself  up  for  life  in  the  scanty  lambswool  of  a  fellowship. 
b.  attrib. 

1836  E.  HOWARD  R.  Reefer  xxiii,  White  lamb's-wool 
stockings.  1837  J.  F.  PALMER  Deyonsh.  Gloss.,  Lambs- 
•wool-sky,  a  collection  of  white  orbicular  masses  of  cloud 
(cirrostratus).  1886  Fortn.  Rev.  Feb.  179  The  sponges  are 
sorted  . .  into  glove,  reef,  lamb's  wool,  grass,  &c. 

2.  A  drink  consisting  of  hot  ale  mixed  with  the 
pulp  of  roasted  apples,  and  sugared  and  spiced. 

1592  G.  HARVEY  Pierce's  Super.  33  Drinking  a  Cupp  of 
Lammeswool.  1595  PEEI.E  Old  ll'ives  T.  Wks.  (Rtldg-T 
446/1  Lay  a  crab  in  the  fire  to  roast  for  lamb's-wool.  1621 
BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  n.  v.  in.  i.  (1651)  399, 1  finde  those  that 
commend  use  of  Apples  in  Splenatick  and  this  kinde  of 
Melancholy  (I.ambswooll  some  call  iO.  1666  PEPYS  Diary  9 
Nov.,  We  to  cards  till  two  in  the  morning,  and  drinking 
lamb's-wool.  1725  SLOANE  Jamaica  II.  147  They  roast 
4a  ripe  plantain  and  mix  It  with  a  pint  and  half  of  water, 
and  it  is  like  Lamb's  Wool.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vie.  IV.  xi, 
The  lamb's  wool,  even  in  the  opinion  of  my  wife,  who 
was  a  connoi.^eur,  was  excellent.  1839  MRS.  PALMER 
Devon.  Dial.  iv.  59  '  There  is  two  special  stubberd  trees,  vor 
making  squab  pies  and  lambs  wool.' 

Lambur,  variant  of  LAMBER*  Obs.,  amber. 

Lamda,  Lamdoidal :  see  LAMBDA,  -DOIDAL. 

Lame  (l£'m),  sb.{  ?  Obs.  Also  6-7  la  mm,  7- 
lame.  [a.  F.  /amei—L.  /dm(m}itia,  lamna  thin  piece 
or  plate.]  A  thin  plate,  esp.  of  metal ;  a  thin  piece 
of  any  substance,  a  lamina  ;  spec,  applied  to  the 
small  overlapping  steel  plates  used  in  old  armour. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia\\\.  (1590''  288  He  strake  Phalantus 
hist  vpon  the  gorget,  so  as  he  battred  the  lamms  thereof. 
1611  FLORIO,  A/t\  wings.  AIs6  among  armorers  called 
lamms.  1633  J.  DONE  Hist.  Septuagint  47  Thinke  not  it 
was  couered  with  Plates  or  Lames  of  Gold  .superficially  but 
was  made  all  of  solide,  massie,  pure  and  fine  Gold.  1725 
URADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  Nose*  It  has  a  great  Kxtent  in  a 
small  Space,  because  it  wraps  up  all  the  bony  Lames  that 
btick  to  the  cribrous  Bone.  1834  PLANCK^:  Brit.  Costume 
223  The  helmet  assumes  the  form  of  the  head,  having  move- 
able  lames  or  plates  at  the  back  to  guard  the  neck.  1869 
HOUTKLL  Arms  <y  Arm.  viii.  147  To  the  lower  part  of  this 
demi-cuirass  there  was  attached  a  system  of  articulated 
lames,  or  narrow  plates,  in  their  contour  adapted  to  cover 
the  figure.  1894  Antiquary  Jan.  26  The  most  curious  part 
of  the  present  suit  is  the  tonlet,  a  system  of  lames  or  half-  • 
hoops  of  steel,  which,  supported  by  leather  straps  inside, 
descend  nearly  to  the  knees  in  form  of  a  short  petticoat. 

t  Lame,  sb?   Obs.    [f.  LAME  a.]    Lameness ; 

infirmity. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  22323  iCott.)  A  mikcl  man..Luued  wel 
wit-vten  lame,  wit-vten  last  al  his  licani.  c  1340  Ibid.  5153 
tTrin.),  I  may  not  rise  he  seide  for  lame,  c  1425  WYNTOUN 
Cron.  vm.  xxxv.  5243  Hesayd,  that  he  wald[ayl]  na-thyng. 
..Thus  hapnyd  till  hym  off  this  lame.  1500-20  DUNBAK 
Poems  xxviii.  34  Off  God  grit  kyndness  may  30  clame,  That 
helpis  his  peple  fra  cruke  and  lame. 


LAME. 

l^it  a.  Forms:  i  lama,  (lame), 
loma,  3  lomme,  3-4  lome,  4  lam,  2-  lame. 
[OE.  lama,  fyma  (the  \vk.  declension  is,  from  some 
unexplained  cause,  used  in  indefinite  as  well  as 
definite  context,  the  form  in  -a  being,  moreover, 
commonly  used  for  all  genders),  corresponding  to 
OFris.  /am,  lorn,  OS.  lanto  (Du.  lani],  OHG.  lam 
(MHG.  lam,  mod.G.  lahni},  ON.  lame  (wk.)  :— 
OTeut.  *lamo-  ;  an  ablaut-variant  is  *lomjo~  in 
OHG.  htomit  MHG.  liieme  dull,  slack,  gentle, 
early  mod.G.  lumtn,  whence  liimmel  blockhead. 
From  the  same  root  is  OS1.  lomiti  to  break.] 

1.  Of  a  person  or  animal  :  a.  Crippled  or  im 
paired  in  any  way ;  weak,  infirm ;  paralysed  ;  un 
able  to  move.  Const,  on,  of(cf.  i  c).  Obs,  exc.  arch. 

cj*$  Corpus  Gloss.  815  ConclamatitSi  comtnotus  loma. 
cooo  tr.  Bsedas  Hist.  \.  v.  (1890)  396  He  waes  loma&  ealra 
his  lioma  begnunga  benumen.  c  1000  Jigs.  Gosp.  Matt. 
ix.  2  Da  brohton  his  n>"m  senne  laman  [L.  faralyticHin]  on 


on  ober  schome  hat  ich  am  on  mine  ejen  lome.    a  \yx>  Cursor 
.},  I  may  noght  rise,  i  am  sualame.  i53oPALSGR. 


A  Germaine.  .who  was  lame  of  halfe  his  body,  and  simple. 
1878  B.  TAYLOR  Denkalion  I.  iv.  37  One  gets  old  and  lame, 
And  then  the  Gods  themselves  forget  their  words. 

b.  Crippled  through  injury  to,  or  defect  in,  a 
limb  ;  spec,  disabled  in  the  foot  or  leg,  so  as  to 
walk  haltingly  or  be  unable  to  walk. 

Proverb.  To  help  a  lame  dog  over  a  stile  :  see  DOG  sb.  15  f. 

c  1000  /ELFHIC  Saints'  Lives  (1885)  I.  220  pa  la;^  ba^r  sum 
creopare  lama  fram  cild-hade.  cizos  LAY.  19479  Uder  be 
lome  [c  1275  lame]  mon.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  8136  An  here- 
mite  bar  bai  fand  at  ham,  In  pat  montan,  was  halt  and  lam. 
1388  WVCLIF  2  Sam.  v.  8  A  blynde  man  and  lame  schulen 
not  entre  in  to  the  temple,  a  1529  SKELTON  E.  Rummy ng 
512  Up  she  stert,  halfe  lame,  And  skantly  could  go  For 
payne  and  for  wo.  1611  BIBLE  2  Sam.  xix.  26  Thy  seruant 
sayd,  I  will  saddle  me  an  asse  that  I  may  ride  thereon,  .. 
because  thy  seruant  is  lame.  1762-71  H.  WALPOLK  I 'e fine's 
Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  III.  76  He  hurt  his  hip  at  the  fire  of 
London  and  went  lame  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  1871  Miss 
YONGE  Cameos  II.  xxx.  314  He  kicked  her  downstairs,  so 
that  she  broke  her  leg,  and  went  lame  ever  after.  1875 
JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2'  V.  364  In  the  use  of  the  hands  we  are 
in  a  manner  lame.  1880  Times  18  Sept.  9/5  Lame  men 
might  be  illustrious  warriors  like  Agesilaus,  bold  horsemen 
like  Scott,  extraordinary  swimmers  like  Byron. 

C.  Const,  of,  in,  -\-on,  ^with  (the  crippled  part"). 

a.  1300  Cursor  J/.  12260  pat  be  poneral  get  sum  bote,  And 
ganging  J>at  ar  lame  o  fote.  c  1460  Play  Sacram.  768 
Jonathas  on  thyn  hand  thow  art  but  lame.  1581  SAVII.E 
Tacitus'  Hist.  iv.  Ixxxi.  (1591)  232  Another  lame  of  a  hande 
[L.  mamun  xger\.  c  1645  T.  TuLLY^iV^v  of  Carlisle  11840) 
36  Hinks,  ..  being  lame  in  that  hand  he  was  shot  in.  1646 
SIR  J.  TEMPLE  Irish  Rebell.  (1746)  206  Her  hand  grew  black 
and  blew,  rankled,  and  she  was  extreme  lame  with  it.  1676 
HOBBKS  lliad\\.  193  Lame  of  one  Leg  he  was.  1685  Lon  /. 
Gas.  No.  2072/4  A  Man,  ..  ruddy  Countenance,,  .and  lame 
of  one  ofhis  little  fingers.  1766  ENTICK  London  IV.  285  If 
they  were  lame  in  their  arms.  1870  L'EsTKANGE  Miss  Mit- 
ford  I.  v.  132  Poor  Marmion  is  lame  in  one  of  his  hind  legs. 

d.  absol. 

ft  loooElenc  1214  (Gr.)  Oft  him  feorran  to  Laman,  limseoce, 
lefe  cwomon.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  19096  pe  oncall  of  his  hali 
nam,  has  lent  ushele  nuto  bis  lame.  1377  LANGL.  /".  PL  B. 
xix.  120  He  made  lame  to  lepe.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  oj 
Alfonce  vii.  (1889)  272  Of  euery  lame  scabbed  and  of  alle 
suche  that  had  ony  counterfaytour  on  theyr  bodyes  he  tooke 
a  peny.  1500-20  DUN  BAR  Poems  Ixxxii.  53  Through 
streittis  nane  may  mak  progres,  For  cry  of  cruikit,  blind, 
and  lame.  1535  COVKKDALE  Job  xxix.  15,  I  was  an  eye 
unto  the  blynde.  and  a  fote  to  the  lame,  a  1619  DANIEL  (J.\ 
Who  reproves  the  lame,  must  go  upright.  1715  GAY  Trivia 
II.  51  But  above  all,  the  groping  blind  direct,  And  from  the 
pressing  throng,  the  lame  protect. 

e.  said  of  the  limb ;  also  of  footsteps,  etc. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  17950  His  lymmes.  .^it  are  lame.  1592 
DAVIES  Immort.  Soul  xxx.  xiii.  (1714)  93  Most  Legs  can 
nimbly  run,  tho' some  be  lame.  121656  BP.  HALL  Soliloq. 
26  What  have  I  got  by  it  but  a  lame  shoulder  and  a  galled 
back?  1675  W.  HAKBORD  Let.  to  Earl  Essex  in  Essex 
Papers  (Camden)  I.  318  Had  not  my  lame  foote  compelled 
me  to  make  use  of  my  Coache.  1710  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  4784/4 
The  Thumb  on  his  Right  Hand  is  Lame.  1775  JOHNSON 
Let.  to  Mrs.  Thrale  17  June,  Her  present  qualifications 
for  the  niceties  of  needlework  being  dim  eyes  and  lame 
fingers.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Bef.  Mast  xxix.  99  Tossing. .  from 
eight  to  ten  thousand  hides,  until  my  wrists  became  so  lame 
that  I  gave  in.  1859  TENNYSON  Enid  628  Myself  would 
work  eye  dim,  and  finger  lame.  1885  R.  BRIDGES  Eros  <V 
Psyche,  Apr.  24  With  footsteps  slow  and  lame  They  gather'd 
up  their  lagging  company. 
•\  f.  transf.  of  trees.  Obs. 

1600  SURFLKT  Country  Farm  in.  xlvii.  522  Trees  become 
lame  when  they  be  planted  in  too  drie  a  place.  Ibid. 
{margin}  Lame  trees. 

2.  Jig-  Maimed,  halting;  imperfect  or  defective, 
unsatisfactory  as  wanting  a  part  or  parts.  Said 
esp.  of  an  argument,  excuse,  account,  narrative, 
or  the  like,  f  Phr.  lame  to  the  ground  (cf.  Antrim 
&  Down  G/oss.  s.  v.  Lame  *  A  stab  of  a  bayonet 
which  has  lamed  me  to  the  ground  '). 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  n.  Prol.  17  Disblameth  me  yf  ony 
word  be  lame.  For  as  myn  auctor  seyde  so  sey  I.  1390 
GOWER  Con/.  II.  218  The  gold  hath  made  his  wittes  lame. 
1531  ELYOT  Gov.  I.  xxv,  That  the  knowlege  and  contempla 
tion  of  Natures  operations  were  lame  and  . .  imperfecte, 
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if  there  followed  none  actuall  experience.  1381  J.  BELL 
Haddon's  Answ.  Osor.  i64b,  Let  us  yet  helpe  his  lame 
Logicke  as  well  as  we  may.  1604  SHAKS.  Oik.  \\.  i.  162 
Oh  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion.  1634  CANNE  Nccess, 
Separation  (18491  2^7>  I  W'H  not  contend  much  with  him 
ahout  the  proposition,  which  is  lame  to  the  ground.  1668 
HALE  Prcf.  to  Rollers  Abridgm.  g  Tables,  or  other  Re 
pertories  . .  are  oftentimes  short,  and  give  a  lame  account 
of  the  Subject  sought  for.  1670  TEMPLE  Let.  to  Sir  y. 
Tentple  Wks.  1731  II.  245,  I  found  the  Business  of  ad 
mitting  the  Emperor  into  the  Guarantee,  went  downright 
lame,  a  1677  BARROW  Serin.  Wks.  1686  III.  208  Nothing  of 
worth  or  weight  can  be  atchieved.  .with  a  faint  heart,  with 
a  lame  endeavour.  1699  BENTLEY  Phal.  251?  Our  Argument 
from  the  Date  of  Phrynichus's  Phccnissce  will  be  very  lame 
and  precarious.  1703  MOXON  AfrcA.  Exerc.  253  Alterations, 
or  Tearing  and  pulling  the  Building  to  pieces  after  it  is 
begun  ..  makes  the  Building  lame  and  Deficient.  1726 
SWIFT  Gulliver  in.  iii.  197  The  theory  of  comets,  which  at 
present  is  very  lame  and  defective.  1800  MRS.  HERVEY 
Mourtray  Fa»i.  II.  104  Her  account  was  so  lame  and  im 
perfect,  that  Mrs.  Mourtray  lost  all  patience.  1818  HAZLITT 
Eng.  Poets  iv.  (1870)  100  His  grammatical  construction  is 
often  lame  and  imperfect.  1867  FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq. 
(1876)  I.  iv.  218  This  certainly  seems  a  very  lame  story. 

b.  Const,  of,   in  (the  defective  part)  :    cf.  I  c. 
Also  with  to  and  inf. 

€13,66  CHAUCER  A.  B.  C.  76  And  who  so  goth  to  you  |>e 
rihte  wey  Him  thar  not  drede  in  soule  to  be  lame,  a  1420 
HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  2797  Swich  vnbuxumnesse  Suf- 
fred,  vs  make  wol  of  seuerte  lame.  1578  BANISTER  Hist. 
Man  vui.  99  Idiotes  and  foolish  bod  yes,  who  hauyng  defect 
in  this  [reason],  are  lame  in  all  the  rest,  c  1586  C'TESS 
PEMBROKE  Ps.  cm.  i,  What  gratious  he.  .hath  done  for  thee,  \ 
Be  quick  to  mind,  to  utter  be  not  lame.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth. 
i.  iii.  63  lieing  not  deficient,  blind,  or  lame  of  sense,  a  1656 
BP.  HALL  Soliloq.  35  Alas,  we  cannot  be  but  lame  in  all  our 
obediences.  1819  SHELLEY  Peter  Bell  yd  yi.  xxi.  4  His 
thoughts  grew  weak,  drowsy,  and  lame  Of  their  intelligence. 
1860  MOTLEY  Netherl.  {i868j  I.  iii.  77  This  course  seemed 
to  be  lame  in  many  parts. 

c.  Said  of  metrical ''  feet '  or  the  verses  composed 
of  them  :   Halting,  metrically  defective. 

1600  SHAKS.  A.  V.  L.  in.  ii.  178  Cf!.  That's  no  matter: 
the  feet  might  beare  ye  verses.  Kos.  I,  but  the  feet  were 
lame  and  could  not  beare  themselues  without  the  verse. 
1608  —  Per.  iv.  Prol.  48  The  lame  feete  of  my  rime.  1693 
DRYDKN  Persiiis,  Sat.  i.  (1697)  406  The  Prose  is  Fustian, 
and  the  Numbers  lame.  1751  CHATHAM  Lett.  Nephew  \.  i 
Your  translation,  .is  very  close  to  the  sense  of  the  original 
.  .the  numbers  not  lame,  or  rough. 

3.  Phr.    Lame   duck*,    see    DUCK  sfi.l  9.     f  To 
come  by  the  lame  post :  ;of  news,  etc.)  to  be  behind 
time. 

1658  OSOORN  Jas,  f  iii.  Wks.  (1673)  469  Till  by  a  lamer 
Post  he  was  advertised  of  his  being  joyfully  Proclaimed  in 
London  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen.  1701  MOTT  in 
Sir  J.  Floyer  Hot  fy  Cold  Bath.  n.  240  Yours  of  the  24"'  of 
May  I  received,  but  it  had  the  misfortune  to  come  by  the 
Lame  Post,  or  else  you  had  sooner  received  an  Answer. 

4.  Comb.,  as  lame-born,  -footed,  -horsed,  -legged, 
f  -limb  adjs. 

1823  BENTHAM  Not  Paul  306  The  *lame-born  cripple. 
1614  RALKIGH  Hist.  World  \\\.  (1634)  67  Seldome  the  villaine 
though  much  haste  he  make  *  Lame-footed  Vengeance  failes 
to  overtake.  1881  BLACKMORE  Christ  owcll  xl,  Labouring 
along  with  the  *lame-horsed  guns.  1610  HOLLAND  Catnden's 
Brit.  i.  515  Being  skornfully  rejected  by  Judith  the  mother 
for  that  he  was  *lame-legged.  1583  T.  WATSON  Ccnturie  of 
Lone  xcviii.  Poems  (Arb.)  134  Loueis.  .A*Lamelimme  Lust. 

2jame  (1^'m),  -v.  [f.  LAME  a. ;  OK.  had  Ionian 
of  equivalent  formation  (  =  ON.  Zynjti]  which  did 
not  survive  into  ME.]  trans.  To  make  lame;  to 
cripple. 

c  1300  Haidok  2755  Hwan  he  hauede  him  so  shamed,  His 
hand  of  plat,  and  yuele  lamed,  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron. 
IVace  (Rolls)  1836  pen  was  Coryneus  a-schamed  pat  he  was 
for  be  geaunt  lamed.  1375  BARBOUR  firuce  iv.  284  The 
kyng,  throu  his  cheuelry,  Wes  laid  at  erd  and  lamyt  bath. 
c  1440  Pronift.  Paris.  286/1  Lamyn,  or  make  lame,  acclan- 
dicfl  (MS.  K.  claudicd].  1460  Lybcaus  Disc.  1917  Hys 
stede  was  lamed.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  iv.  vii.  7,  I  cannot 
helpe  it  now,  Vnlesse  by  vsing  meanes  I  lame  the  foote  Of 
our  designe.  1650  W.  BROUGH  Sacr.  Princ.  (1659)  219 
Covetousness.  .lames  the  hand  togood  works.  1700  DRYDEN 
Fables,  Cock  <y  Fox  644  The  son  and  heir  Affronted  once 
a  cock  of  noble  kind,  And  either  lam'd  his  legs,  or  struck 
him  blind.  1735  DE  FOE  Kiy.  round  World  (18401  338  They 
killed  eleven  or  twelve . .  and  lamed  as  many.  1859  J  KN  NYSON 
Elaine  487  A  spear  Down-glancing  lamed  the  charger. 
b.  transf.  mAfig.  To  cripple,  maim,  disable. 

1568  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xlvii.  51  Now  }e  ar  lamit  fra 
labour,  1  lament  it.  1611  SHAKS.  IVint.  T.  v.  ii.  62,  I  neuer 
heard  of  such  another  Encounter;  which  lames  Report  to 
follow  it.  —  Cynib.  v.  v.  163  For  Feature,  laming  The 
shrine  of  Venus,  or  straight-pight  Minerva.  1699  DAMPIER 
Voy.  II.  n.  129  We  kept  firing  at  her,  in  hopes  to  have  lamed 
either  Master  Yard,  i860 CAKLYLE .£>%&.  Gt.  IV.  x.  11872) 
11.37  The  Spanish  Navy  got  well  lamed  in  the  business. 
1868  TENNYSON  Lucretius  123  My  mind  Stumbles,  and  all 
my  faculties  are  lamed.  1878  E.  JENKINS  Ha-verholme  45 
Lamed  by  the  reticence  imposed  on  him  as  a  condition  of 
his  office,  he  had  made  a  halting  explanation. 

Hence  Lamed  (1^'mcl),  ppl.  a. 

a  1586  SIDNEY. 4  mz<7Y,7  in.  (1590)  293 b,  His  mindewas  euill 
wayted  on  by  his  lamed  force,  so  as  he  receyued  still  more 
and  more  woundes.  1602  F.  HERING  Anat.  4  One-eyed  or 
lamed  Fencers.  1839  C\RiSii&  Chart  ism  iii.  (1858)  15  That 
was  a  broken  reed  to  lean  on  ..  and  did  but  run  into  his 
lamed  right-hand. 

alwl.  1567  Gude  fy  Godly  Ball.  (S.  T.  S.)  67  He  haillit 
the  seik,  sair,  lamit,  and  blinde. 

Lame,  obs.  f.  LAMB;  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  f.  LOAM. 
Iiamel  (be'mel).     Now  rare.     [ad.  L.  lamella 
(see  next).]   —LAMELLA. 


LAMELLIFEROUS. 

1676  COLES,  Laim-l,  a  little  thin  plate.  1677  GREW  Anal, 
Plants  iv.  in.  i.  §  8  (1682)  180  From  this  utmost  Paren 
chyma  Nine  or  Ten  Insertions  or  Lamells  are  produced. 
1681  H.  MOKE  Postscr.  to  Claim  i  1C  s  Sadditcismus  39  By 
vertue  of  any  Lamels  or  Plates  of  Metal.  1848  in  CRAIG. 
1871  Miss  YONGE  Cameos  (1877)  II.  xiv.  159  Every  mottoed 
laniel,  so  tersely  and  correctly  sculptured,  associated  also  so 
closely  with  his  historical  and  English  recollections. 

II  Lamella  (lame'la).  PI.  lamellce  (lame-U'). 
[L.  lamella,  dim.  of  LAMINA.]  A  thin  plate, 
scale,  layer,  or  film,  esp.  of  bone  or  tissue  ;  e.g. 
one  of  the  thin  scales  or  plates  which  compose 
some  shells,  one  of  the  gills  forming  the  hymenium 
of  a  mushroom,  one  of  the  erect  scales  appended 
to  the  corollas  of  some  flowers. 

1678  Phil.  Trans.  XII.  977  These  Lamellae,  wherewith  the 
said  Tunick  is  roll'd  up  in  so  many  more  folds.  I741  MONKO 
A  Hat. Bones led.  3'  87  The  nasal  Lamella  of  the  ethmoid  Bone. 
1777  G.  FORSTKR  Voy.  round  World  I.  502  A  talcous  stone, 
which  when  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air  ..  dissolves  into  la 
mellae.  1830  LINULKV  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  244  Corolla  monopeta- 
lous..5-lobec!,  with  2  lamella:  at  the  base  of  each  lobe.  1841- 
71  T.  R.  JONES  A  ni»t.  Kitigd.  (ed.  4)  428  The  ventral  surface 
of  the  central  lamella  of  the  terminal  fin.  1879  RUTLEY 
Study  Rocks  x.  87  More  than  fifty  lamellae  have  been  noted, 
under  the  microscope,  in  a  single  crystal. 

Lamellar  (Jamc'lai),  a-  Chiefly  scientific,  [f. 
prec.  +  -Ait.  Cf.  F.  famellaire.]  Consisting  of, 
characterized  by,  or  arranged  in,  lamellce  or  thin 
plates  or  scales. 

1794  SULLIVAN  Vieiv  Nat.  I.  439  Its  texture,  lamellar  or 
scaly.  1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  IMiti.  (ed.  2)  I.  244  Lamellar, 
by  some  called  foliated,  or  sparry  quartz.  1849  DANA  Gcoi. 
iii.  (1850)  274  The  lava  is  lamellar  in  structure.  1870 
HOOKKK  Stud.  I'lom  244  Convoivulacea;.  .Stigmas  capitate 
linear  or  lamellar.  1881  MAXWELL  Elect 'r.  ty  Magn.  II.  34 
If  a  magnet  can  be  divided  into  simple  magnetic  shells, 
either  closed  or  having  their  edges  on  the  surface  of  the 
magnet,  the  distribution  of  magnetism  is  called  Lamellar. 

Hence  Lame'Uarly  adv.,  in  thin  plates  or  scales 
(Webster,  1828). 

Lamellate  (larrneU't),  a.  [ad.  mod.L.  lamel- 
lattts  :  see  LAMELLA  and  -ATK-.]  Furnished  with 
or  arranged  in  lamella;  ;  lamellar. 

i826KiRBv£Sp.  Entomol.  IV.  311  Lamellate  (Lawclltiti), 
when  the  last  joint  is  divided  into  transverse  lamella;.  1846 
DANA  Zoopk.  (1848)  359  Cones  acervate  and  proceeding  from 
lamellate  cells. 

Hence  Lame-llately  adv. 

1846  DANA  Zoopk.  iv.  §  48  (1848)  54  The  lamella;  of  the 
stars  in  an  Astreca  ..  extend  throughout  the  interstitial 
spaces  between  the  cells,  striating  lamellately  the  surface. 

Lamellated  Jarmel^U-d),  a.  [formed  as  LA 
MELLATE  +  -KD2.]  =  LAMELLATE. 

1713  DERHAM  Phys.-Thcol.  vin.  iv.  402  The  lamellated 
Antennae  of  some,  the  Clavellated  of  others.  1780  J.  T. 
DILLON  Trav.  Spain  (1781)  211  This  lamellated  metal  is 
composed  of  various  plates.  1831  R.  KNOX  Cloquefs  Anat. 
413  A  true  lamellated  lobule,  composed  of  a  great  number 
of  parallel  transverse  lamina;.  1851-6  WOODWARD  Mollnsca 
24  The  lamellated  tentacles  of  the  nudibranchs. 

Lamellibraildl  ^laine-librajrjk),  sb.  (a.)  Zoo/. 
[ad.  mod.L.  lamdliln-anchia  pi.,  f.  L.  LAMELLA  + 
Gr.  @pdyxta  gills-]  A  lamellibranchiate  or  bivalve 
mollusc  ;  one  of  the  Lamellibranchiata. 

1855  H.  SPKNCER  Princ.  Psychol.  (1872)  I.  r.  ii.  15  In  the 
Lamellibranchs  several  such  . .  ganglia  are  distributed  . .  in 
different  parts  of  the  body.  1872  NICHOLSON  Palxont.  188 
No  Lamellihranch  is  destitute  of  a  shell. 

b.  attrib.  or  adj.   =  LAMELLIBRANCHIATE  a. 

1867  J.  HOGG  Microsc.  n.  ii.  377  The  contents  of  the 
stomachs  of  most  Lamellibranch  molluscs  ..  exhibit  a_ con 
siderable  admixture  of  the  minute  calcareous  Forarmnifera. 

Lamellibrancliiate    (lamelibrse-gkii^t),    a. 

(sb?)  Zool.  [ad.  mod.L.  la  me  llibranc hiatus  (im 
plied  in  -ata  sb.  pi.)  :  see  prec.  +  -ATB».]  Belong 
ing  to  the  group  Lamellibranchiata  of  molluscs  (so 
called  as  having  lamellate  gills)  of  which  the  ordi 
nary  bivalves  (oysters,  mussels,  etc.)  are  typical. 

1855  OGILVIE,  Suppl.,  Lainellibranchiate,  relating  to  the 

lamellibranchiata.     1863  LYKLL  Antiq.   Man  xx.  404  The 

existing  lamellibranchiate  bivalves.    1880  HUXLEY  Crayfish 

356  The  little  lamellibranchiate  mollusk,  Cyclas  fontinalis. 

b.  sb.  A  lamellibranch ;  a  bivalve  mollusc. 

1842  URASDE  Diet.  Sci.  etc..  Laviellibranchiates^  Lantelll- 
branduata,  an  order  of  Acephalous  Mollusks. 

Laiuelliconi  (lame'lik^m),  a.  and  $b.  Ent. 
[ad.  mod.L.  lamcllicomis,  f.  L.  lamella  thin  plate 
+  cornu  horn.]  A.  adj.  Belonging  to  the  Lamelli- 
cornes  of  Latreille's  system  or  the  modern  group 
Lamellicornia  of  beetles,  having  antennae  charac 
terized  by  a  lamelliform  club.  B.  sb.  A  lamellicorn 
beetle,  as  the  dung-beetle,  cockchafer,  etc. 

1842  BRANDE /?/<:£,  Sci.  etc.  Lametticorns.  f8MKlKBY& 
SP  Entomol.  II.  314  The  dung-chafers  . .  and  others  of  the 
lamellicorn  beetles.  1871  DARWIN  Desc.  Man  I.  xi.  390  We 
know  that  ants  and  certain  lamellicorn  beetles  are  capable  of 
feeling  an  attachment  for  each  other. 

So  Bamelliccfrnate,  -COTUOUS  adjs.~  prec.  adj. 

1852  '!'H.  Ross  Hitmboldfs  Trav.  I.  vii.  257  The  Indians 
assured  us  that  the  guachara  does  not  pursue  ..  the  lamelli- 
cornous  insects.  1853  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.*  Lamellicornis 
.  .lamellicornate. 

Lanielliferous  Clffimeli'ferss),^.  [f.  LAMELLA 
+  -(I)FKBOUS.]  Having  a  lamellate  structure. 

1832  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  1 1. 1 1 1  The  madrepores,  or  lamelH- 
ferous  polyparia.  1876  PAGE  Adv.  Text-Bk.  Geot.  xiv.  245 
Lanielliferous  corals. 


LAMELLIFORM. 

Lamelliform  (lame-lif^m^  a.    [f.  LAMELLA 

+  -^I)FOBM.]  Having  the  form  or  structure  of  a 
lamella  or  thin  plate. 

1819  G.  SAMOUELLE  EntomoL  Compaui,  233  Antenna: 
lamelliform,  small,  [etc.].  1869  GLLLMORE  tr.  1'ignie-rs 
AV//.  «*j-  Birds  ii.  253  The  Scoters  have  the  bill  broad,  with 
dilated  margins,  and  coarse  lamell.form  teeth.  i88a  VINES 
Sachs'  Bot.  338  The  hymenium  ..  covers  the  surface  of  the 
iamelltform,  peg-shaped,  or  tubular  projections  of  the  under 
side  of  the  pileus. 

Lamelliped  Jame'liped;,a.  and.r£.  Zool.  [ad. 
mod.L.  lamellipedia  (pi.),  f.  L.  lamella  thin  plate 
+ped-,  pes,  foot.]  A.  adj.  IJelonging  to  the 
Lamellipedia,  a  division  of  conchiferous  molluscs, 
having  a  flattened  lamelliform  foot.  B.  sb.  One 
of  the  Lamellipedia. 

1855  OGILVIE,  Suppl.,  Lamellipeds,  a  section  of  cpnchifers 
containing  bivalves  with  the  foot  broad  and  thin,  as  in 
Cardiacez,  &c.  1888  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.t  Lamellifedc,  having 
flattened  and  lamelliform  feet. 

Lamellirostral  (lamelirfstral),  a.  and  sb. 
Qrnith.  [f.  mod.L.  lamclliroslris,  f.  LAMELLA  + 
L.  rostr-um  beak  +  -AL.]  A.  adj.  Belonging  to 
the  Lamellirostres,  the  fourth  family  of  Cuvier's 
sixth  order  {Palmipedes}  of  birds,  so  called  as  hav 
ing  lamellose  bills.  B.  sb.  A  lamellirostral  bird. 

1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  L  277/2  The  lamellirostral 
Palmipedes.  1839-47  Ibid.  III.  387/1  The  flat  and  sensitive 
bill  of  a  lamellirostral  bird.  1842  BfiANDB  Diet.  Set.  etc., 
LamelliroslralS)  Lauiellirostres^  a  tribe  of  swimming  birds 
.  .comprehending  those  in  which  the  man-in  of  the  l>eaksare 
furnished  with  numerous  lamella;  or  dental  plates,  arranged 
in  a  regular  series,  as  in  the  swan,  goose,  and  duck. 

Also  Lamelliro  strate  a.  =  prec.  ailj.  i^Mayne 
Expos.  Lex.  1855)  ;  Lamelliroster  =  prec.  sb. 
(Cent.  Diet.}. 

Lamellose  (lame-l^s  ,  a.  scientific,  [f.  LAM- 
KLLA  +  -OSE.]  Arranged  in  or  composed  of  lamella;. 

1751  SIR  J.  HILL  Hist.  Amin.^iR  The  beak  of  the  Anas 
is  convex  . .  the  whole  verge  is  furnished  with  transverse, 
lamellose  teeth.  1846  DANA  Zoopk.  118481  571  Glomerate 
or  lamellose.  1854  WOODWARD  .Vlallnsca  n.  237  Up,  er 
valve  limpet-like,  smooth  or  concentrically  lamellose.  1875 
BLAKE  Zool.  266  The  branchitu  are  at  the  sides  of  the  body, 
..mostly  lamellose. 

b.  Comb,  lamellose-  (also  quasi-L.  lamellosoO 
dentate  a.,  having  lamelliform  teeth,  as  the  bill 
of  a  duck  ;  lamellose-stellate  a.,  having  lamellce 
arranged  in  star-shaped  groups, 

1855  MAYNE  Expvs.  Lex.^  Lawt'llos0ifent(ittts..\a.n\<i\\v*o- 
ilentate.  1856  8  \V.  CLARK  I'an  der  Hoi.'Vtut's  Zool.  I.  88 
Polypary  conical,  with  base  acuminate,  tell  single,  terminal, 
lamellose-stellate.  /^/rf.  I L  383  llill  with  margins  lamellosc- 
dentate  internally. 

XiP.mellous    lame'bs" ,  a.    rare.     [f.  LAMELLA 

+  -OUS.]     =L.\MELLUSK. 
1803  Med,  Jrnl.  X.  43  A  lamellous   or  fibrous  matter. 

Lamellnle  (lame*li«l).  [f.  LAMKLLA  +  -ULE.] 
A  small  lamella.  1888  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Lamely  (Ic'-mli),  adv.     [f.  LAME  a.  +  -LY-.] 

In  a  lame  manner;  with  hailing  steps  or  limbs; 
haltingly;  imperfectly,  defectively,  inefficiently. 

1591  SHAKS.  Tivo  Gent.  n.  i.  07  I'al.  She  enjoin'd  me,  To 
write  some  lines  to  one  she  loves...  Speed.  Are  they  not 
lamely  writt?  1594  —  Rich.  ///,  i.  i.  22  Deform'd,  vn- 
linish  d  . .  scarse  halfe  made  vp,  And  that  so  lamely  and 
vnfashionahle,  That  dogges  barke  at  me,  as  I  halt  by  them.  , 
1599  Life  More  in  Words w.  Keel.  Biog.  1.1853)  U-  94  This  i 
booke  ..  is  translated  ..  into  English  absurdly  and  lamely.  ! 
1614  T.  ADAMS  in  Spurgeon  Trcas.  Dav,  Ixxi.  18  A  comedy 
that  . .  goes  lamely  off  in  the  last  act,  finds  no  applause. 
1679  PHYUKN  Troylus  <\  Cr.  Pref.,  So  lamely  is  it  left  to  u>, 
that  it  is  not  divided  into  Acts.  1709  STEELE  &  SWIFT 
Taller  No.  66  P  i  They  who  speak  gracefully,  are  very 
lamely  represented  in  having  their  Speeches  read  or  repeated 
by  unskilful  People.  1739  HUME  Hum.  Nature  (1874)  L  In- 
trod.  305  Principles  taken  upon  trust,  consequences  lamely  de 
duced  from  them.  1837  CARLYLK  /•>.  Rei>.  I.  iv.  iv,  Halting 
lamely  along,  thounoticest  next  Bishop  Talleyrand-Perigord. 
1885  R.  W.  Dixos  Iftst.  C/i.  Kng.  III.  201  Cardwell  lamely 
tries  to  screen  Ridley. 

Lamen,  variant  of  LAMIN. 

Lameness  OtM-mnes).  [f.  LAME  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  condition  or  quality  of  being  lame ;  unsound- 
ness  of  a  limb  causing  halting  movement;  fig.  im- 
perfectness,  defectivene^s. 

1530  PALSGR.  237/1  Larnenesse,  mehaygnete,  1597  A.  M. 
tr.  (Juitlemeait's  Fr.  Chirurg.  31/1  The  patient  is  wholye 
cured,  without  retayninge  any  lamnes  in  his  arm.  1658  A. 
Fox  \yurtz'  Surg^.  ii.  ix.  78  On  the  Temple  is  a  sinew, 
which  if  that  be  cut,  it  causeth  lameness  in  the  jaw  bone. 
1658-9  Burton's  Diary  (18281  III.  18,  I  love  not  to  hear  it, 
that  there  is  a  lameness  in  this  House.  1670  DRVIJEM  -2nd 
Pt.  Cong.  Granada  163  The  lameness  of  their  plots.  1723 
S.  MORLAND  Spec.  Lat.  Diet.  9  As  for  the  Law,  care  has 
been  taken  to  help  the  lameness  of  their  Latin.  1783 
WILSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXIII.  161  The  lameness  of  the 
views  . .  may  ..  proceed  ..  from  our  . .  imperfect  knowledge. 
1841  CATLIN  N.  Amcr.  hid.  (1844)  II.  xl.  50  Complaining 
of  the  lameness  of  our  bones  from  the  chase  on  the  former 
day.  1846  GROIE  Greece  (1862)  II.  vii.  189  Respecting  the 
lameness  of  Tyrtaeus,  we  can  say  nothing. 

Lamenrie,  -y,  variants  of  LEMANRY. 

Lament  (lame-nt),  sb.  [ad.  L.  lament-urn 
wailing,  weeping,  lamentation.] 

1.  An  act  of  lamenting,  a  passionate  or  demon 
strative  expression  of  grief.  Also/0fS.  the  action 
of  lamenting,  lamentation. 
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iS9<  SHAKS.  j  Hen.  J-Y,  i.  I.  103  To  adde  to  your  laments 
. .  I  must  informe  you  of  a  dismall  right,  Betwixt  the  stout 
Lord  Talbot,  and  the  French,  c  1592  MAR  [.OWE  Jtxv  of 
Malta  i.  ii,  Why  btand  you  thus,  unmoved  with  my  laments? 
1629  MILTON  Christ's  Nativity  183  A  voice  of  weeping 
heard,  and  loud  lament.  1697  DRYUES  Virg.  Geortr.  iv,  666 
All  her  fellow  Nymphs  the  Mountains  tear  With  loud 
Laments.  1715-20  POI*E  Iliad  xxin.  17  The  troops,  .thrice 
in  order  led  ..their  coursers  round  the  dead;  And  thrice 
their  sorrows  and  laments  renew.  1768  BEATTIE  Minstr.  i. 
xxxiv,  When  the  long-sounding  curfew  from  afar  Loaded 
with  loud  lament  the  lonely  gale-  1821  SHELLEY  Hellas  868 
Voices  Of  strange  lament  soothe  my  supreme  repose.  1869 
J.  MARTI NEAuA'w.  II.283\Vhat  is  this  but  the  morbid  lament 
of  scepticism?  1870  BRYANT  Iliad  I.  v.  136  On  his  knees 
With  sad  lament  he  fell. 

2.  A  set  or  conventional  form  of  mourning  ;  a 
song  of  grief,  an  elegy ;  esp.  a  dirge  performed  at 
a  death  or  burial ;  also,  the  air  to  which  such  a 
lamentation  is  sung  or  played. 

1698  M.  MARTIN  Pay.  St.  Kilda  (17^9)  57  Upon  those  Occa 
sions  [they]  make  doleful  Songs,  which  they  call  laments. 
1791  BURNS  (title)  Lament  for  James,  Earl  of  Glencairn. 
1814  SCOTT  Lord  of  Isles  \.  xxvii,  Soon  as  the  dire  lament 
was  play'd.  1822  p.  STEWART.S'X.-.  Highlanders  I.  81  Solemn 
and  melancholy  airs  or  Laments  (as  they  call  them)  for  their 
deceased  friends.  1882  OUIDA  In  Mareitmia  I.  154  It  was 
rarely  that  she  chose  other  themes  than  the  passionate 
laments  of  the  provincial  canzoni. 

Lament  (.lame-nt),  v.  [ad.  L.  lament-art,  f. 
lament- urn  LAMENT  sb.  Cf.  F.  lament er^\ 

1.  trans.  To  express  profound  sorrow  for  or  con 
cerning; ;  also,  in  mod.  use,  to  feel  sorrow  for;  to 
mourn  for  the  loss  of  (a  person   ;    to  bewail  (an 
occurrence,  etc. :  with  simple  ohj.  or  clause], 

iSSSCovERUAi.E  Lnkcx\\u.  37  There  fulowed  him  agreate 
multitude  of  people  and  of  wemen,  which  bewayled  and 
lamented  him.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk,  Com.  Prayer  Collect 
Ash- Wednesday,  Wee  worthely  lament yng  oure  sy nnes. 
1611  BIBLE  i  Saw.  xxv.  i  Samuel  died,  and  all  the  Israelites 
..lamented  him.  1667  MILTON  P.L.  i.  448  Thammuzcame 
next  behind,  Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allur'd  The 
Syrian  Damsels  to  lament  his  fate  In  amorous  dittyes  all  a 
Summers  day.  1712  HEARNE  (.'oiled.  ((_).  H.  S.i  III.  453 
He  died  in  the  32*  Year  of  his  Age,  and  is  much  lamented. 
1756-7  tr.  Krysler's  Trav.  '1760)  IV.  94  This  stone  laments 
the  death  of  Andrea  Pisano.  1794  MKS.  KADCUFFE  Afyst. 
Udolpho  xxx,  For  your  own  sake  I  lament  this.  i8pi  Med. 
Jrnl.  V.  559  As  she  was  thus  lamenting  her  situation,  she 
was  sei/ed  by  a  very  violent  convulsive  fit.  1856  FRODDE 
Hist.  I'-ng.  (1858)  II.  vl.  12  The  parliament  had  lamented 
that  the  duties  of  the  religious  houses  were  left  unfulfilled, 

2.  intr.  To  express  (also,  simply,  to  feel)  pro 
found  grief;  to  mourn  passionately.     Const,  for^ 
rarely  after ;  also  with  indirect  pass. 

1530  PALS<;R.  603 '2,  I  lamente,  I  make  mone  for  a  losse,_/V 
laincntc.  a  1533  LD.  BEKNERS  Ifnou  Ixxxii.  256  It  wolde 
haue  made  a  hard  herte  to  lament.  1595  Locrine  in.  i.  160 
He  ioves  not  most  that  doth  lament  the  most.  1603 
KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1638)  106  Greatly  lamented  for  by 
all  the  Christians  in  Syria.  1611  BIBLE  i  Saw.  vii.  2  All 
the  house  of  Israel  lamented  after  the  Lord.  1667  MiCros 
/'.  L.  xi.  671  Adam  was  all  in  tears,  and  to  his  guide 
Lamenting  turnd  full  sad.  1697  DRYUEN  Virg.  Georg,  iv. 
743  Her  Children  gone,  The  Mother  Nightingale  laments 
alone.  1738  GLQVKB  Leonidas  \,  245  Forget  not  her,  who 
now  for  thee  laments.  1830  TENNYSON  Dying Sivan  7  With 
an  inner  voice  the  river  run,  Adown  it  floated  a  dying  swan, 
And  loudly  did  lament. 

b.  reft,  in  the  same  sense,  arch. 

1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  it.  vii,  Because  he  does  not  cry 
out  and  lament  himself,  like  those  of  a  childish  or  effeminate 
temper.  1768  STICRNE  Sent.  Jttttnt.  (1775)  124  (Fragment) 
The  poor  notary  ..  lamented  himself  as  he  walk'd  along  in 
this  manner.  1788  CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Emtnelitte  (i8i6j  IV. 
1 78  She.  .bursts  into  tears,  and  laments  herself  over  him.  1850 
MRS.  JAMKSON  Leg.  Afonast.  Ord.  (1863'  99  When  Hugoliti 
returned,  he  began  to  lament  himself  because  of  the  robbery. 

f  3.  causative.  To  cause  grief  to,  distress.   Obs. 

1580  LUPTON  Sivqila  i.  131  What  paines  he  hath  put  me 
to  euer  since,  bothe  nighte  and  day,  it  would  lament  you 
if  you  knewe  it.  1583  STOCKER  tr.  Civ.  li'arres  Lowe  C. 
i.  lisa,  It  greatly  lamenteth,  and  maruellously  amazeth  vs. 
1704  in  Ashton  Social  Life  Q.  Anne  (1882)  I.  124  He  lay 
much  Lamented  and  wonderfully  affrighted  with  the  Old 
Woman  coming  to  afflict  him. 

Lamentable  (larmentab'lV  a.  (sbC]  [a.  F. 
lamentable  or  ad.  L.  lamentabil-is,  f.  lamenta-rl  to 
LAMENT  :  see  -ABLE.] 

1.  Of  persons,  their  appearance,  actions,  voice, 
song,  etc.:  Full  of  or  expressing  sorrow  or  grief; 
mournful,  doleful.  Now  rare  or  arch. 

I43z~So tr-  Hidden  (Rolls)  I.  317  In  whiche  place .  .lament- 
able  voices  be  herde  ofte  tymes.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  iv. 
Ixxv.  53  The  lamentable  request  made  vnto  hym  by  the 
sayde  Ambassade.  1501  IVill of  Auncell  (Somerset  Ho.), 
An  Image  of  or  blessid  lady  of  grace  as  lamentable  as  can 
be  devised.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  n.  vi,  Iv.]  38,  I  see  stand 
me  befor, . .  maist  lamentable  [L.  nixstissimns}  Hector,  With 
large  fluide  of  tens.  1599  Act  21  Hen.  /'///,  c.  16  §  n  Our 
true  and  faithful  Subjects,  .exhibited  unto  us  a  lamentable 
Hill  of  Complaint,  a  1548  HALL  C/tron.,  //<•«.  Hf  9  With 
a  lamentable  voyce  and  a  sorowfull  countenance.  1600 
HAKLUYT  Voy.  (1810)  III.  380  Dancing  and  singing  in  a 
lamentable  tune.  1656  B LOU NT  Gfo$sogr.t  Klegiografikcr, 
a  writer  of  Elegies,  or  lamentable  verses.  17*5  POPE  Odyss. 
x.  61 1  Where . .  Cocytus'  lamentable  waters  spread.  1739  LD. 
CASTLEDURROW  in  Sivift's  Lett.  11766)  II.  261  A  lamentable 
Hymn  to  Death,  from  a  lover,  ascribed  to  his  mistress.  1848 
C.  BRONTE  J.  Eyre  (1873)  2  With  ceaseless  rain  sweeping 
away  wildly  before  a  long  and  lamentable  blast.  1851  HAW* 
THORNE  Sttmu  /wage,  Old  News  (1879)  154  The  lamentable 
friends,  trailing  their  long  black  garments.  1873  SVMONUS 
Grk.  Poets  xi.  370  With  this  wail  the  thin  lamentable  voice 
of  the  desiccated  rhetorician  ceases. 


LAMENTATION. 

2.  That  is  to  be  lamented  ;  such  as  to  call  rur 
lamentation,  sorrow,  or  grief;  pitiable,  deplorable. 

c  1430  LYDG.  Mitwr  P.  145  That  owgly  careyn  lamentable. 
1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  ii.  16  It  is  a  greuous  thyng  to  me  to 
passe  ouer  so  lyghtly  the  lamentable  circumstaunces.  .in  >oo 
fewe  wordis.  a  igbo  Assembly  of  Ladies  686  The  case 
itself  is  inly  lamentable.  1545  BHINKLOW  Compl.  xxiii. 
(1874)  58  What  a  lamentable  thing  is  this,  that  men  shuld 
be  dryuyn  from  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  1587  COLLINCWOOO 
in  Border  Papers  (1894)  1.  259  The  ..  lamentable  estayt  of 
thisruinose  and  waysted  cuntre.  1590  SI-KNSER/".  Q.  in.  iv. 
42  They..strowe  with  flowres  the  lamentable  beare.  1639 
WOODALI.  Wks.  Pref.  (1653)  18  The  most  lamentable 
diseases  of  poor  men  require  the  most  care  of  the  Surgeon. 
1667  MILTON  /'.  /,.  n.  617  Thir  lamentable  lot.  1712 
SrttLE  Spect,  No.  509  P2  A  lamentable  change  from  that 
simplicity  of  manners.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  hng.\\\\.  III. 
331  Another  Macdonald,  destined  to  a  lamentable  and 
horrible  end. 

b.  In  jocular  or  trivial  use :  '  Pitiful,  despicable  ' 
(J.I ;  wretchedly  bad.     Cf.  deplorable. 

11699  STILLINGFL.  (J.),  This  bishop,  to  make  out  the  dis 
parity  between  the  heathens  and  them,  flies  to  this  lament 
able  refuge.  1876  STEDMAN  Victorian  Poets  iii.  65  But 
when  he  [Landor]  ..  attempted  to  regulate  the  orthography 
of  our  language  the  result  was  something  lamentable. 
fB.  sb.pl.  Laments,  complainings.  Obs. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  VIII.  5  Come,  come, 
good  Norton,,  .you  are  up  again  with  your  lamentables  ! 

Hence  Iia'mentableness. 

1589  RIDER  Eng,-Lat.  Diet.,  Lamentablenes,  clegia,  17*7 
BAILEY  vol.  II,  La)ntntablcnesst  wofulness,  pitiableness. 

Lamentably  (larmentabli),  adv.  Also  6  la- 
raentablely.  [7,  LAMENTABLE  +  -LY  2.] 

1.  \Vith  lamentation  or  passionate  expression  of 
sorrow  ;  mournfully,  dolefully.     Now  rare. 

1470-85  I\\\\.OV.Y  Arthur  v.  v,  They  lefte  her  shryking 
and  cryenge  lamentably.  1533  LD.  BERNEKS  f-'roiss.  I.  vii. 
<;  She  . .  lamentably  recounted  to  hym  all  the  felonyes  and 
iniuries  done  to  her  by  Syr  Hewe  Spencer.  1534  MORE 
Com/,  agst.  Trib.  n.  Wks.  1201/2  Lette  him  lamentablye 
beseche  God  of  hys  gracyous  ayde  and  helpe,  to  strength 
hys  infyrmitie.  1575-85  ABP.  SANDYS  Ser/tt.  xv.  260  Of  this 
his  great  miserie  he  complaineth  him  lamentably  in  diuerse 
of  his  Fsalmes.  1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  iv.  iv.  190,  I  loue  a 
ballad  but  euen  too  well,  if  it  be  dolefule  matter  merrily  set 
downe  :  or  a  very  pleasant  thing  indeede,  and  sung  lament 
ably.  1679  Hist.  Jetzer  3.2/1  She  complains  Lamentably 
of  the  affront  done  her.  1783  \\'OLCOT  (P.  Pindar)  Odes  to 
A'.  A.'svi.  Wks.  1812  I.  64  Pity  it  is!  'tis  true  'tis  pity. 
As  Shakspeare  lamentably  says.  1847  JAMES  J.  Marston 
Hall  xii,  He  spoke  learnedly  and  lamentably  upon  the  evils 
and  inconveniences  of  his  own  profession. 

2.  So  as  to  call  for  lamentation  or  mourning  ; 
pitiably,  deplorably  ;  hence  (with  weakened  mean 
ing),  woefully,  grievously. 

1577-87  HOI.INSHED  Chron.  III.  355/2  A  hundred  and 
twentie  temporall  men  with  diuerse  preests  and  manie 
women  were  drowned  and  lamentablie  perished.  1585  J. 
NOR  DEN  Sinf.  Man's  Solace  i.  13  b,  Lazarus,  who  lament- 
ablely  oppressed  with  hunger  ..  begged  at  his  gate.  1606 
SHAKS.  Ant.  <y  Cl.  in.  x.  26  Our  Fortune  on  the  Sea  is  out 
of  breath,  And  sinkes  most  lamentably.  1671  GLANVILL 
Disc.  M.  Stnbbe  23  What  you  add  ..  is  lamentably  imper 
tinent.  1678  WAN  LEY  Wond.  Lit.  World  \.  ii.  §  78.  472/1 
The  miserable  Emperour  being  lamentably  trod  to  death  in 
the  Throng.  1816  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Headlong  //a//ii.  It  will 
grow  small  by  degrees  and  lamentably  less.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Kng.  ii.  L  212  He  had  a  strong  though  a  lamentably 
perverted  sense  of  duty  and  honor.  1885  Leeds  Alercury 
24  June  4/4  The  new  Government  will  be  so  lamentably 
weak  in  debating  power. 

tLamenta'do.  Obs.  rare—1.  [quasi-Sp.  f. 
LAMENT.]  Lament,  lamentation. 

1618  LITHGOW  (title)  The  Pilgrimes  Farewell  to  his  native 
Country,  .with  his  I-amentado  in  his  second  Travels,  his 
Passlonado  on  the  Rhyne,  &c. 

Lamentation  (L-ement/'-Jan).  [a.  F.  lamen 
tation  or  ad.  L.  lamentation-em,  n.  of  action  f. 
lamentarl  to  LAMENT.]  The  action  of  lamenting  ; 
the  passionate  or  demonstrative  expression  of  gtief ; 
mourning;  in  weakened  sense,  regret. 

1375  HARBOUR  Btvce  xx.  282  The  lameniacioune  . .  That 
thai  folk  for  thair  lord  maid.  1382  WYCLIF  Luke  vii.  32 
We  han  maad  lamentacioun,  and  ,<•  han  not  wept,  i  1400 
Destr.  Troy  7156  Myche  weping  it  wo,. .And  lamentacioun 
full  long  for  loue  of  hym  one.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  f/uon 
xxxv.  no  They  all  made  gret  lamentasyon  for  his  depart- 
yng.  1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  Ixxvii.  64  Their  prestes  were 
slayne..and  there  were  no  wyddowes  to  make  lamentacion. 
1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well  i.  i.  64  Moderate  lamentation  is  the 
right  of  the  dead,  excessiue  greefe  the  enemie  to  the  lining. 
1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  u.  579  Cocytus,  nam'd  of  lamentation 
loud  Heard  on  the  ruful  stream.  1819  SHELLEY  Ccnci  iv.  i. 
185  There  shall  be  lamentation  heard  in  Heaven  As  o'er  an 
angel  fallen.  1850  M*CosH  Div.  Govt.  in.  iii.  (1874!  435 
Another  subject  of  general  lamentation  is  the  evil  produced 
by  party  spirit. 

attrib.  1817  COBBETT  Pol.  Reg.  XXXII.  122  The  Morn 
ing  Chronicle . .  treated  the  town  with  some  neat  lamentation 
puffs. 

b.  An  instance  of  this ;  a  lament.  The  Lamenta 
tions  of  Jeremiah,  or,  shortly,  Lamentations  [Vulg. 
Lamentationes,  LXX.  Qpijvot]  :  the  title  of  one  of 
the  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  tradition 
ally  ascribed  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  and  having 
for  its  subject  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Chaldeans. 

1382  WVCLIF  2  Chron.  xxxv.  25  As  lawe  it  is  hadde  in 
Irael,  Loo  !  it  is  told  writen  in  the  Lamentaciouns,  a  1533 
Li>.  BEKNERS  Hiton  Iv.  189  He  caused  his  Nephew  to  be 
buryed  with  sore  wepynges  and  lamentacyons.  1535  COVER- 


LAMENTATIOUS. 

DALE  Jer.  xlviii.  5  At  the  goinge  vp  vnto  Luhith  there  shall 
arise  a  lamentacion.  1611  BIBLE  Ezek.  xix.  t  Take  thou  vp 
a  lamentation  for  the  princes  of  Israel.  1723  UB  ^OF,  I'oy. 
round  World  (1840)  87  A  sad  lamentation  and  howling. 
1836  W.  IRVING  Astoria  II.  45  The  lamentations  of  women 
who  had  lost  some  relative  in  the  foray.  1841  LANE  Arab. 
Nts.  I.  no,  I  will  call  it  the  House  of  Lamentations.  1855 
KINGSLKY  Heroes,  Theseus  \\.  237  A  great  lamentation  arose 
throughout  the  city. 

C.  Reel*  One  of  the  lessons  (taken  from  Lamen 
tations}  in  the  office  of  Tenebrge. 

1853  DALE  tr.  BaldeschFs  Ceremonial  185  The  latter 
having  made  a  genuflection  to  the  Altar,  and  a  reverence 
to  the  choir,  sings  the  Lamentation,  without  asking  the 
Benediction. 

Hence  Lamenta'tional  a. 

1817  BKNTHAM  H'ks.  (1838^3)  X.  61  Half  lamentational, 
half  congratulational,  rhythmical  commonplaces. 

!  Lament  a  "tious,  a.  06s.  rare-1.  In  4 
lament acious.  [f.  LAMENTATION:  see  -ous.J 
Marked  by  lamentation. 

1387-8!'.  USK  Test.  Love  i.  i.  (Skeat)  1.  128  The  soune  of 
my  lamentacious  wepyng. 

t Lamentatory,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L. 
lamentarl  to  LAMENT:  see -OHY.]  =  prec. 

1576  FLEMING  Panofl.  Epist.  To  Rdr.  P  5  b  notet  Nunci- 
atorie,  Lamentatorie,  Mandatorie,  Laudatoi  ie. 

Lamented  ,lame-nted),  ///.  a.  [f.  LAMENT  v. 
+  -ED1.]  Mourned  for;  bewailed;  regretted. 

1611  COTGR.,  Regrettt,  ..  bewayled,  lamented.  1667 
FLAVEL  Saint  Indeed  (1754)  73  Involuntary  and  lamented 
distractions.  1709  POPE  Ess.  L'n't.  733  This  humble  praise, 
lamented  shade !  receive.  1784  C'ou TKK  Task  iv.  s?6 
Lamented  change  !  1859  M.  THOMSON  Cawnfiore  83  We 
thought  it  a  more  savoury  meal  than  any  of  the  recherche 
culinary  curiosities  of  the  lamented  Soyer.  1864  LE  FANU 
Uncle  Silas  I.  xxiv.  297  V'our  late  lamented  father. 

Hence  f  Lame'ntedly  adv. 

1645  MILTON  Colast.  24  Somtimes  they  are  not  both  actors, 
but  the  one  of  them  most  lamentedly  passive. 

Lanieiiter  (lame-ntaj).  [f.  LAMKNTV.  +  -KH.V] 
One  who  laments  or  mourns. 

'58.9  RIUER  Eng.-Lat.  Diet.,  A  Lamentour,  lainentator. 
1607  HIERON  Wks.  I.  362  The  renued  spirit  ..  for  sinnes 
past  and  committed  is  an  vnfained  lamenter.  c  1610  Women 
Saints  206  This  spake  I  with  as  highc  a  voice  as  I  coulde, 
to  the  end  that  I  might  drowne  the  sounde  of  the  lamenters. 
1748  RICHARDSON  Pamela  IV.  405,  I  might  have  continu'd 
on  in  the  Words  of  the  Royal  Lamenter.  1748  —  Clarissa 
(1811)  IV.  7  What  a  cruelty  in  my  fate!  said  the  sweet 
lamenter.  1861  TULLOCH  Eng.  Purit.  iii.  366  He  was  a 
great  lamenter  of  the  extremities  of  the  times. 

Lamentful  (lame'ntfuT),^.  rare—1,  [f.  LAMENT 
sb.  +  -FUL.]  Charged  with  lament ;  mournful. 

1876  DOWDEN  Poems  82  But  thou  art  terrible,  with  the  un- 
revealed  Burden  of  dim  lamentful  prophecies. 

Lamenting,  variant  of  LAMANTIN. 

Lamenting  (lame'ntin),  vbl.  s/>.  [-ING  i.]  The 
action  of  the  verb  LAMKNT  ;  lamentation. 

1513  DOUGLAS  ^Eneis  xi.  ii.  7  To  be  present  at  the  lament- 
yng  Of  his  fadir,  to  confort  his  murnyng.  1530  PALSGR. 
237/1  Lamentyng,  regret.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  n.  iii.  61 
Our  Chimneys  were  blowne  downe,  And  (as  they  say) 
lamenting*  heard  i'  th'  Ayre.  1680  OTWAY  Orphan  iv.  vi. 
1562  Should'st  thou  know  the  cause  of  my  lamenting.  1819 
SHELLEY  Julian  fy  Matidalo  216  Fierce  yells,  and  howling^, 
and  lamentings  keen. 

Lamenting  (lame-ntii))f///.rt.  [-INGS.]  That 
laments  or  mourns. 

1581  SIDNEY  Apol.  Atf£r4r(ArfaJ  28  The. . lamenting looke 
of  Lucrecia.  Ibid.  44  The  lamenting  Elegiack.  1593  SHAKS. 
Liter.  1079  By  this,  lamenting  Philomel  had  ended  The 
well-tuned  warble  of  her  nightly  sorrow.  1674  R.  GODFREY 
Inj.  fy  Ab.  Physic  122  He  domineering  through  deficiency 
in  Medicine,  causeth  the  lamenting  Patient  to  cry  out.. 
Give  me  a  Medicine  or  else  I  die.  a  iSaa  SHELLEY  Dante's 
Convito  10  How  the  lamenting  spirit  moans  in  it.  1857 
RUSKIN  Pol.  Econ.  Art  i.  (1868)  4  They  saw  kings  and  rich 
men  coming  down  to  the  shore  of  Acheron,  in  lamenting  and 
lamentable  crowds. 

Hence  lame'ntingrly  adv. 

c  1610  SIR  J.  MELVIL  Mem.  (1735  10  Then  said  the 
Treasurer  lamentingly,  'My  Life  or  Warding  is  a  small 
Matter1.  1655  SIMEON  ASHE  Fnneral  Serm.  R.  Robinson 
18  June  7  Laying  lamentingly  to  htfait  the  death  of  righteous 
and  mercifull  ones.  1804  J.  GRAHAME  Sabbath  (1839)  25/2 
When  sad  the  voice  of  Cona,  in  the  gale,  Lamentingly  the 
song  of  Selma  sang.  1831  Erasers  t€ag.  III.  435  He 
informs  [them],  very  lamentingly,  that  they  must  grow  old. 

Lamer,  variant  of  LAMBER  1,  amber. 

Lamesse,  obs.  form  of  LAMMAS. 

Lamester  (1^-mstai).   [See  -STER.]   =  next. 

1639  W.  SCLATER  Worthy  Communicant  Rewarded  19  As 
those  Lamesters  at  the  poole  of  Bethesda.  1850  JAMKS 
Old  Oak  Chest  III.  12  A  rude  man  . .  who  would  not  even 
ask  an  old  lamester  like  myseP  to  sit  down. 

Lanieter,  laniiter  (l^-mitai).  Sc.  and  dial. 
Also  9  lametar,  laimeter.  [f.  LAME  a. ;  the 
formation  is  obscure.]  A  lame  person  ;  a  cripple. 

1804  J.  STRUTHERS  Poor  Man's  Sabbath  Wks,  1850  I.  43 
A  lisping  lamiter,  of  feeble  frame,  c  1817  HOGG  Tales  fy  S&. 
V.  358  He  proved  a  lame  tar  to  the  day  of  his  death.  1848 
C.  BRONTE  J.  JSyrexxxvi.  (1857)  448  You  have,  .friends  who 
will  ..  not  suffer  you  to  devote  yourself  to  a  blind  lameter 
like  me.  1884  J.  PAYNE  1001  Nts.  VIII.  119  The  king  .. 
sent  after  her  that  one-eyed  lameter,  for  that  he  was  his 
chief  vizier.  1896  CROCKETT  Men  of  Moss  Hags  xliii.  307 
A  foot,  .came  into  the  passage,  dunt-duntin1  like  a  lameter 
hirplia*  on  two  staves. 

attrib.  i8«  GALT  Entail  I.  xiit.  95  Jenny  Hirple,  a 
lameter  woman,  who  went  round  among  the  houses  of  the 
heritors  of  the  parish  with  a  stilt. 
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Lametta  (lame-ta).      [It,  dim.  of  lama  = 
LAME  j/>.l]     Urass,  silver,  or  gold  foil  or  wire. 

1858  SIMMOSDS  Diet.  Trade. 

\\  Lamia  (l<7i'mia).  Forms :  4  lamya,  4-  lamia. 
PI.  4  lamie,  7,  9  lamiae,  9  lamias.  Also  (angli 
cised}  4  lam^e,  4,  6  lamye,  8  lamie.  [L.  lamia 
a  witch  who  was  supposed  to  suck  children's 
blood,  a  sorceress,  also,  a  kind  of  flatfish,  a  species 
of  owl,  a.  Gr.  Adpia  a  fabulous  monster,  also,  a 
fish  of  prey.  Cf.  F.  lamie.'] 

1.  A  fabulous  monster  supposed  to  have  the  body 
of  a  woman,  and  to  prey  upon  human  beings  and 
suck  the  blood  of  children.  Also,  a  witch,  she- 
demon. 

The  word  is  used  in  early  translations  of  the  Bible  in 
Art.xxxiv.  1 5  and  Lam.  iv.  3,  where  the  A.  V.  has  respectively 
'shrichowle',  marg.  'Or,  night-monster  ',and  'sea monsters', 
marg.  '  Or,  sea  calues '. 

1382  WYCI.IF  Isa.  xxxiv.  15  There  shal  lyn  lamya.  .and  tie 
fyndeth  to  himself  reste.     —Lam,  iv.  3  The  cruel  beestis 
clepid   lamya,    nake-len    ther   tetes,    jeeuen   ther    whelpus 
souken.     1398  TKKVISA  Karth.  De  P,  R.  xvm.  xlviii.  (1495* 
809  In  Sicia  ben  beestys  wyth  shape  of  men  and  fete  of 
horses:   and   suche  wonderful  I   beestys  ben   call  yd  Lamie 
amongemany  men.  i6«  I>URIOX  Arid/.  Mel.  in.  ii.  i.  i.  11660) 
438  Apollonian,  .by  some  probable  conjectures,  found  heror.t 
to   be   a   Serpent,  a  .  Lamia.     [Hence    1820    KKATS   (titli'< 
Lamia.]     16*2  MASSINGKK  I'irg.  Mart.  iv.  i,  Where's  the 
lamia  That  tears  my  entrails?   1674  COTTON  Compl. Gamester    , 
(1680)   13  For  here  you  shall  be  quickly  destroy 'd   under 
pretence  of  kindness,  as  Men  were  by  the  Lamia;  of  old.    i 
1757  E.  PKKKOXKT  Mitre  i.  xi,  As  plump  as  Lnmies  fed  with 
fawn.     1865  BAKING-GOULD   ll'trewol-'fs  xv.  255  Troops  of 
lamias,  female  evil  spirits,      1871  B.  TAYLOR  I-'unst  (1875)  1 1.     , 
ii.  iii.  113  They  are  the  Lamia;,  wenches  vile,  With  bra/en     | 
brows  and  lips  that  smile. 

t 2.  Ichth.    In    Willonghby's    and    some    later    i 
classifications,  a  genus  of  sharks.   Obs. 

1727-41  CIIAMHKKS  Cycl.  s.v.  Fish,  The  cam's  carchariast 
or   liiniiii.  the    white   shark.      1776   J.    NKILL   Serm.   214     [ 
Whatever  kind  of  fish  it  was,  whether  it  was  a  whale  or  a 
lamia,,  .where  is  the  occasion  for.  .condemning  this  passage 
of  Holy  Writ  as  fabulous? 

3.  Ent.  A  genus  of  longicorn  beetle!  (J.GFabri- 

cius,  177.0. 

In  recent  Diets. 

Lamiger  (Ue'miclgw).  dial.  Also  lamrniger. 
[Cf.  LAMETEK.]  A  lame  person,  a  cripple. 

1847  HALLIWELL,  Lameter^  a  cripple.  North.  In  the 
West  of  England  a  lamiger.  1886  T.  HARDY  Mayor  of 
Casterbr.  II.  220  What  can  we  two  poor  lammigers  do 
against  such  a  multitude  ! 

Lamiil  (lormin).  Forms  :  5-6  lamyufe,  6  7 
lamine,  6-  lamin,  7-  lamen.  [Anglicized  form 
of  next.  Cf.  F.  lamine.'}  A  lamina  ;  a  thin  plate 
or  layer  (of  metal,  etc.)  ;  a  plate  of  metal  used  as 
an  astrological  instrument  or  as  a  charm. 

1489  CAXTOS  Eaytes  of  A.  \\.  xxxv.  147  Thys  en^yn  is 
called  Towre.  It  behoueth  hym  to  be  couered  that  may 
with  lamynes  of  yron  lest  fyre  sholde  be  caste  or  sette 
therin.  1576  BAKKK  Jewell  of  Health  42!),  Spreade  that 
sediment  on  a  Lamyne  of  Iron  polyshed  and  burning,  or 
redde  hote.  1647  LILLY  Chr,  Astral,  xcvii.  485  Without 
exact  knowledge  of  the  Astrological!  planetary  hour,  no 
worthy  work  can  be  done,  with  it  wonders,  either  ri  collect 
ing  Hearbs,  framing  Sigils,  Images,  Lamens,  Sic.  1678 
/'////.  Trans.  XII.  976  The  cavities  hereof  [the  Nose]  are 
fill'd  with  many  Cartilaginous  Lamines  distinct  one  from  ' 
another.  1682  Phil.  Collect.  XII.  No.  5.  159  The  increase  ' 
of  the  Oyster  shell  is  caused  by  the  addition  of  a  new  lamen  '. 
or  plate  in  the  shell.  1783  W.  F.  MAKTYN  Geog.  Mag.  II. 
508  An  exfoliated  circular  lamen  of  the  green  part  of  the 
tree.  1816  SCOTT  Antvj.  xxiii,  You  have  used  neither 
charm,  lamen,  sigil,  talisman,  spell,  crystal,  pentacle  . .  nor 
geomantic  figure.  1875  BLACKMOKE.^.  Lorraine  III.  xxvii. 
340  Its  lustre  and  versatile  radiance  flow  from  innumerable 
lamins,  united  by  fusion  in  the  endless  flux  of  years. 

II  Lamina  (Ire-mina).  PI.  lamin®  'Ice-min/V 
Chiefly  scientific.  [L.  lam(iii}ina.  Cf.  LAME  sb\\ 
A  thin  plate,  scale,  layer,  or  flake  (of  metal,  ctc.% 

1636  BI.OUNT  Glossogr.)  Lamina,  a  thin  plate  of"  any 
mettal,  most  commonly  such  as  Sculpters  use  to  engrave 
upon.  1670  J.  BEALE  in  Phil.  Trans.  V.  1159  'Tis.  .full  of 
very  small  and  thin  Laminae,  seeming  to  be  Metalline,  and 
bright  like  the  purest  Silver.  1674  PKTTY  Disc.  DiipL 
Proportion  122,  I  think  it  easiest  to  consider  Elastic, 
Springing,  or  Resilient  Bodies,  as  Laminx,  Laths,  or  Lines. 
1709  K.  HAUKSHEF,  Phys.  Mech.  A'.r/cr,  Snppl.  (17191  329 
Pieces  of  Brass  Lamina;,  whose  Thickness  when  laid  one 
upon  another, . .  made  a  Distance  between  the  Planes  equal 
to  ^  of  an  inch.  1792  BELKNAP  Hist.  Neiv-Hampsh.  III. 
98  This  bark  is  composed  of  several  laminae.  1797  M. 
HAZLUS  Morl>.  Anat.  (1807)  51  Many  small  broken  larnuue 
of  the  coagulable  lymph.  1800  tr.  Lagrange's  Chem.  II.  63 
Lead,  .may  be  reduced  Into  laminae  and  plates  thinner  than 
paper.  1832  CELL  Pompdana  II.  xiii.  22  The  chamber 
was  covered  with  laminae  of  rare  marbles.  1860  TVSDAI.L 
Glac.  i.  x.\i.  148  At  some  places  the  ice  had  been  weathered 
into  laminai  not  more  than  a  line  in  thickness. 

b.  Anat.,  etc.  A  thin  layer  of  bone,  membrane, 
or  other  structure. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey)  s.v.,  In  Anatomy,  Lamins  are 
the  Plates  or  Tables  of  the  Scull,  two  in  number.  1815 
W.  PHILLIPS  Out  I.  Mitt.  %  Geol.  (1818)  105  These  shells,  .are 
.  .extremely  brittle,  and  readily  separate  into  laminae.  1843 
VOUATT  Horst  ^75  The  Horny  Laminae  [of  the  foot].  1859 
DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  vii.  (18721  183  The  middle  and  longest 
lamina  in  the  Greenland  whale  is  ten,  twelve,  or  even  15  feet 
in  length.  1864  MAYHEW  Illnstr.  Horse  Managemt.  95 
The  laminae,  or  the  highly-sensitive  covering  of  the  internal 
foot,  secrete  the  inward  layer  of  horn.  1881  MiVARrCVz/35  A 
superior  broad  and  flat  portion  called  the  neural  lamina. 


LAMINATE. 

C.  Geol.  The  thinnest  separable  layer  in  strati 
fied  rock  deposits. 

1794  SULLIVAN  View  Nat.  I.  421  In  caverns  and  fissures 
laminae  of  spar  ..  crystallize  in  various  forms.  1849 
MURCHISON  SUmria  vii.  129  The  laminae  of  deposit  being 
marked  by  layers  of  shells  and  corals.  1872  NICHOLSON 
Palxont.  6  The  finer  beds  of  clay  or  sand  will  all  be 
arranged  in  thicker  or  thinner  layers  or  laminae. 

d.  Bot.  (a)  A  thin  '  plate '  of  tissue,  as  in  the 
'gill'   of  a   mushroom.     (/;)  The  blade,   'limb', 
or  expanded  portion  of  a  leaf.     (f)  The  (usually 
widened)  upper  part  or  *  limb  *  of  a  petal.    (</)  The 
expanded  part  of  the  thallus  or  frond  in  algce,  etc. 

1760  J.  LF.E  Introd.  Bot.  i.  iii.  (1765)  7  Lamina,  a  thin 
Plate,  which  is  the  upper  Part,  and  usually  spreading. 
1776-96  WITHERING  Urit.  Plants  (ed.  3}  I.  393  The  2  lamina 
[sic]  or  plates  which  constitute  each  gill.  1830  LINDLF.Y 
\at.  Syst.  Bot.  153  Leaves  radical,  with  a  hollow  urn-shaped 
petiole,  at  the  apex  of  which  is  articulated  the  lamina.  1861 
COOKE  Man.  Struct.  Bot.  (1893)63  The  upper  or  free  portion 
[of  a  petal]  is  called  the  lamina  or  limb.  1875  BENNETT  & 
I)VI.K  Sac/is'  Bot.  296  A  cellular  lamina  or  a  mass  of  tissue 
which  fixes  itself  by  root-hairs  and  produces  the  lhallus  by- 
growth  at  its  apex. 

e.  Kinematics. 

1837  WHKWELL  /list.  Induct.  Sci.  vin.vi.  II.  331  Any  com 
bination  of  rods,  strings,  and  lamina;.  1878  WOLSTENHOLME 
Math.  Probl,  (ed.  2)  416  A  lamina  moves  in  its  own  plane 
so  that  two  fixed  points  of  it  describe  straight  lines  with 
accelerations  f,  f'.  1882  MINCMIS  I'nipl.  Kinemat.  39  The 
locus  traced  out  in  the  body,  .is  a  circle  concentric  with  the 
lamina. 

Lamiiiable  (Ise'minab'l),  a.    [f.  L.  *laminare 

(see  LAMIXATK  v.)  +  -ABLK.]  Capable  of  being 
formed  into  thin  plates  or  layers. 

1796  KIKWAN  Elem.  J//«.  (ed.  21  II.  103  Laminable  as 
Gold.  1856  Leisure  Hour  V.  268/1  Beautiful  white  metal, 
..ductile,  laminable,  fusible,  and  tough. 

Hence  Lam  inability,  laminahle  quality. 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  s.v.  Laminable,  A  table  of  the  relative 
lammability  of  metals.  1881  Mature  No.  627.  14  Iron,  .com 
bines  the  qualities  of  tenacity  and  laininability,  with  a 
greater  sensitiveness  in  its  electric  resi>tance  to  temperature 
changes  than  either  guld,  platinum,  or  .silver. 

Iiamiual  (Uvminal',  a.  [f.  LAMIXA  +  -AL.] 
Formed  into  lamina,- ;  laminar. 

1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Oferat.  Mechanic  727  Until  the  whole 
be  precipitated  upon  the  /inc,  which  will  assume  the  form 
ofa  tree  or  bush,  wlmse  leaves  and  branches  are  laminai,  or 
plates  ofa  metallic  lustre. 

Laminar  lanmniu),  a.  [f.  LAMINA  +  -AH.] 
Cf.  F.  laniinaire.]  Cun>Uting  of  or  arranged  in 
lamina-,  thin  plates,  or  layers. 

1811  PIXKEKTON  Pftral.  I.  22u  Laminar  pitch-stone,  in 
thin  hori/ontal  layers.  1845  PKIKIK  Ruund  Towers  Ircl. 
ii.  iii.  210  Bracteati— by  which  is  understood,  thin  laminar 
pieces,  usually  of  silver.  1854  WOODWARD  Moilusca  ii.  214 
Discina  and  Lingula  consi>t  almost  entirely  ofa  horny 
animal  substance,  which  is  laminar.  1875  BLAKE  Zool.  202 
dills  laminar,  with  a  small  proportion  of  the  border  free. 
1876  HAKLEY  Mat.  Mcd.  ied.  6)  75  Soft  laminar  crystals. 

Lamiiiariaii  Uvminc-'Tian  ,  a,  [f.  mod.L. 
Laminaria  name  of  a  genus  of  seaweeds  (see  quot. 
1883),  f.  L.  lamina  thin  plate.]  Laminarian  zone  : 
the  /-one  of  the  sea,  extending  from  low-water 
mark  to  a  depth  of  ninety  feet,  in  which  seaweeds 
of  the  genus  Laminaria  are  found. 

1851-6  WuomvAuii  Mollusca  149  The  key-hole  limpets.. 
chiefly  inhabit  the  laminarian  zone.  1883  Good  Words  Aug. 
530/1  Below  the  littoral  we  come  upon  the  great  laminarian 
/one,  the  region  of  waving  laminaria,  or  sea-tangle. 

Laiiiinari'te  (Ite'ininarsit).  Geol.  [i.  as  prec. 
+  -ITE.]  A  broad-leaved  fossil  seaweed  supposed 
to  be  allied  to  the  genus  Laminaria. 

1839  Penny.  CycL  XIII.  283  2  Laminaritts.  Brongniart, 
classing  fossil  fuci  according  to  the  analogy  they  offer  to 
recent  tribes,  uses  this  term  for  one  species  found  in  the 
secondary  strata  of  Aix,  near  La  Rochelle. 

Lamiiiary  (Ise'min&ri),  a.  [f.  LAMINA  +  -AKY. 
Cf.  F.  laminai  re]  Laminar. 

1830  MAUNDER  Trcas.  Ktunvl.  I.,  Lanrinary,  composed 
of  layers.  1853  1'"-  Kas&Hwnboldfs  Trav.  lll.xxxu.  381 

I'egmatite,  composed  of  laminary  felspar. 

Laminate  (1^-min^t),  a.  [ad.  mod.L.  lami- 
nat-iis\  see  next  and  -ATE-.]  Having  the  form 
of  or  consisting  of  a  lamina  or  thin  plate;  furnished 
with  a  lamina  or  lamince, 

1668  WiLKiNsAVrt/C//<ir.  u." v.  §6.  128  Exanguious  animals 
..having  a  broad  head  with  two  short,  broad,  laminate 
prominencies  from  it.  1826  KIHUY  &  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  300 
Laminate  Horn  (Cornu  lasuinatujii}^  a  horn  dilated  at  its 
base  into  a  flat  plate.  Ibid.  346  Laminate  (laminatx),  when 
the  posterior  coxse  form  a  broad  thin  plate  which  covers  the 
trochanter  and  the  base  of  the  thighs.  1853  DANA  Crust,  i. 
316  Upper  finger  laminate. 

Laminate  (Jre'min^t),  v-     U-  L.  *lamm&t*9 

ppl.  stem  of  *lamiii(!re,  f.  LAMINA  :  see  -ATE  3. 
Cf.  F.  laminer,  It.  lam  ware.] 

1.  trans.  To  beat  or  roll  (metal)  into  thin  plates. 
1666  BOYLE  Orig.  Formes  $  Qnal.  370  We  take  then  the 

finest  Gold  we  can  procure,  and  having  either  Granulated  it, 
or  Laminated  it,  we  dissolve  it.  1684  —  Po rousn.  Anini. 
<y  Solid  Bod.  vii.  108  We  took  good  Copper  laminated  to  the 
thickness  of  a  shilling  or  thereabouts.  1823  J.  NICHOLSON 
Operat.  Mechanic  633  Milled  lead  is  laminated,  .by  means 
ofa  roller  or  flatting-mill.  1831  J.  HOLLAND  Manuf.  Metal 
I.  122  The  art  of  laminating  ductile  metal  by  passing  it 
between  a  pair  of  rollers. 

2.  To   separate  or  split  into   layers  or   leaves. 
Also  frttr.  for  reft. 


LAMINATED. 

1668  Phil.  Trans.  III.  783  Very  many  vasa  lacrymalia 
of  Glass,  which  by  length  of  time  were  become  laminated 
into  divers  leaves.  1864  "J.rnl.  R.  Agric.  Sac.  XXV.  n. 373 
When  dried  by  exposure,  it  laminates  like  thin  slate.  1866 
ROGERS  Agric.  <y  Prices  I.  ii.  19  Where  stone  was  easily 
laminated,  a  rude  drain  was  formed  by  laying  large  stones 
in  the  course. 

3.  To  cover  or  overlay  with  plates  (of  metal). 
1697  EVELYN  Nttmism.  vi.  213  Laminated  only  with  a  thin 

Foil.  .of. .  Metal.  1869  Latest  .\'cws  3  Oct.  15  Gold  richly 
laminated  with  flowers  or  texts  from  the  Alcoran. 

4.  To  manufacture   by  placing  layer  upon  layer 
of  material. 

1838  GREENER  Gunnery  224  My  method  of  laminating 
steel.  1888  Scribner^s  Mag.  Aug.  180/2  '  Laminating  the 
armature  core  ',  that  is,  making  it  up  out  of  a  great  number 
of  thin  sheets  of  iron. 

Hence  La'minating  vbl.  sb.  (in  comb.). 

1813  P.  NICHOLSON  t'ract.  Build.  406  In  the  operation  of 
making  it  [milled  lead],  a  laminating-roller  is  used.  1873 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Laminating-machine,  a  gold"-beater's 
rolling-mill  for  reducing  the  ingot  of  gold  to  such  a  thickness 
that  a  square  inch  will  weigh  64  grains. 

Laminated  (lanmnAM),  ///.  a.  [f.  LAMI 
NATE  v.  +  -ED  !.]  Consisting  of,  arranged  in,  or 
furnished  with  laminae ;  formed  or  manufactured 
in  a  succession  of  layers  of  material,  as  some 
metallic  objects,  etc.  In  armour  (see  quot.  1869). 

Laminated  tubercle :  the  nodule  of  the  cerebellum  (Srrf. 
Sac.  Lex.  1888). 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  \\.  iii.  §  2.  61  [Stones]  of  a 
laminated  figure,  either  natural,  or  factitious.  1677  PLOT 
Oxfordlh,  71  Those  [lumps  of  pyrites]  from  Clifton  aforesaid 
seem  to  be  laminated.  1768  PKNNANT  Zool.  1.  Pref.  4  The 
laminated  lead  ore  of  Lord  Hoptoun's  mines.  1794  SLTL- 
LIVAN  View  .\'at.  II.  332  Crystals  and  gems  . .  are  all  found 
to  be  of  a  foliated  or  laminated  structure.  1833  LVELL 
Princ.  Gfol.  III.  78  Volcanic  tuff  thinly  laminated.  1831 
Ilhislr.  Calal.  Gt.  Exhib.  311  Section  of  rail  and  laminated 
beam.  1851  RICHARDSON  Geol.  viii.  230  They  respire  by 
laminated  branchia:.  1858  GREENER  Gunnery  222  A  lamin 
ated  steel  barrel  has  never  been  known  to  burst.  1869 
BOUTELL  Arms  ft  Arm.  iii.  51  Laminated  corslets  ..  of  iron 
or  steel — corslets,  that  is,  formed  of  rows  of  metal  scales  sewn 
upon  garments  of  leather  or  linen,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
scales  in  each  row  would  overlap  those  in  the  row  below 
them.  1873  HUXLEY  Phys.  xi.  262  Overhanging  the  fourth 
ventricle  is  a  great  laminated  mass,  the  cerebellum.  1873 
KNIGHT  Diet.  3Iech.,  Laminated  Arch,  a  timber  arch  made 
of  successive  thicknesses  of  planking  bent  on  to  a  centreing 
and  secured  together  by  tree-nails. 

Lamination  (Isemin^'JM).  [f.  LAMINATE  v. : 
see  -ATIOX] 

1.  The  action  of  laminating  or   beating  metal 
into  thin  plates,    rare*",     b.  '  In  Midwifery,  ap 
plied  to  the  method  of  reducing  the  size  of  the 
skull  in  embryotomy  by  cutting  it  into  slices '  (Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.  1888). 

1676  COLES,  Lamination,  a  beating  into  a  Lamina. 

2.  The  condition  of  being  laminated ;  arrange 
ment  in  lamince ;  laminated  structure.    Also  concr. 
in  pi.  laminae. 

1830  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  I.  205  The  lamination  of  some  of 
the  concentric  masses  of  San  fr'ilippo  is  so  minute,  that  sixty 
may  be  counted  in  the  thickness  of  an  inch.  1843  TODD  & 
BOWMAN  Phys.  Anat.  I.  120  The  lamination  of  bone.  1858 
GEIKIE  Hist.  Boulder  xi.  226  A  few  thin  laminations  of 
coal.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  xxi.  148  Near  to  the  moraine 
.  .a  magnificent  lamination  was  developed.  1870  ROLLESTON 
Anim.  Life  Introd.  53  Its  grey  matter  however  is  consider 
able  in  quantity,  owing  to  its  transverse  lamination. 

La-ruing,  sb.  dial.  'iObs.  [?f.  LAME  s6.i  -t- 
-ING  1  ;  or  var.  I.AJII.V.]  (See  quots.) 

1686  PLOT  SJnJfordsh.  131  The  partings  or  lamings  which 
the  coal  has  in  it  self;  . .  all  coale-Mines  . .  haveing  divers 
partitions  in  the  body  of  the  coal  it  self,  made  by  thin  sub 
stances  called  partings  or  lamings.  Ibid.  141  The  Laming 
(that  lyes  between  the  measures  of  the  coal!.  1847  HALLI- 
WELL,  Lamings,  the  partings  of  coal.  Staff. 

Laming  (l^-min\  vbl.  sb.  [f.  LAME  v.  +  -i\o'.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  LAME;  rendering  lame, 
halting,  or  defective. 

1583  BABINGTON  Commandm.  vi.  (1637)  49  Hurting  and 
laming  of  our  brethren  in  fight.  1399  Life  More  in  Wordsw. 
Eccl.  Biog.  (1853)  II.  118  To  the  laming  and  blemishing  of 
a  most  notable  sentence.  1849  GROTE  Greece  n.  Ixi.  (1862) 
311  The  laming  of  their  horses  on  the  hard  and  stony  soil. 
1863  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  III.  181,  I  have  given  myself  a 
bad  headache  in  addition  to  my  other  lamings. 

Lamini-  ilae'mini),  comb,  form  of  LAMINA, 
as  in  Lamini-ferous  a.,  '  having  a  structure 
consisting  of  laminje  or  layers'  (Ogilvie  1851). 
Lami  uiform  a.,  laminar  in  form  or  structure. 
Laminipla-ntar  a.  Ornith.  [L.  planta  sole], 
having  laminate  tarsi ;  pertaining  to  the  Lamini- 
plantares  of  Sundevall's  classification.  Laiuim 
planta-tion,  the  quality  or  condition  of  being 
laminiplantar. 

1834  MCMURTRIE  Cnvier's  Anim.  Kingd.  345  The  four 
last  [feet]  are  compressed,  ciliated,  or  laniiiiiform.  1872 
CODES  Key  -V.  Amer.  Birds  (1884)  126  This  results  from 
the  laminiplantation . .  and  is  equally  well  exhibited  by  most 
passerine  birds,  whether  they  have  booted  or  anteriorly 
scutellate  tarsi.  1888  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Lnminiplantar, 
applied  to  the  metatarsus  of  birds  when  the  integument 
forms  a  continuous  horny  sheath  along  its  anterior  and 
lateral  surfaces,  as  in  thrushes. 

II  Laminitis  (loeminai-tis).  [f.  LAMINA  +  -ITIS.] 
Inflammation  of  the  sensitive  laminae  of  a  horse's 
hoof. 
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1843  YOUATT  Horse  382  Chronic  laminitis.  .is  a  species  of 
founder. 

!      Laminose  (l;e'niin<7i's\  a.     [f.  LAMINA  +  -OSE.] 
Consisting  of  or  having  the  form  of  laminae. 

i8z6  KIRBY  &  Sp.  Entomol.  IV.  xxxviii.  57  Laminose  or 
foliaceous  respiratory  appendages  distinguish  the  sides  of 
the  larvae.. of  the  Ephemera.  1871  COOKE  Brit.  1'ungi  1. 
314  Thelefhora  fnstidiosa  ..  Effused,  soft,  amorphous,  in- 
crusting,  white,  passing  into  laminose  branches. 

Laminous  ^Ise'minas),  a.  [f.  LAMINA  +  -ous.j 
=  prec. 

1798  LANDOR  Gebir  n.  g  Wks.  1846  II.  490/1  Some  raise  the 
painted  pavement,  some  on  wheels  Draw  slow  its  luminous 
length.  1800  Aiiai.  Ann.  Keg.  276/1  Leaves  opposite, 
. .  fruit  lammous.  1807  VANCOUVER  Agric.  Devon  (1813) 
1 1  The  whole  of  this  rock  is  of  a  laminous  character. 

Lamish  ;U'-miJ),  a.  [i.  LAME  «.  +  -ISH.] 
Somewhat  lame. 

1592  NASHE  P.  Penilesse  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  68,  I  could 
no  refraine  but  bequeath  it  to  the  Priuie,  leafe  by  leafe  as  I 
read  it,  it  was  so  vgly,  dorbellicall,  and  lamish.  1689  Land. 
Gaz.  No.  2448  '4  One  Grey  Gelding  about  14  hands  and  a 
halfe  high,  goes  lamish  behind.  1711  IHd.  No.  4895  4 
Trots  lamish  with  his  off  Leg  behind.  1881  CARLYLE  in 
Remin.  I.  164  Something  lamish  about  one  of  the  knees  or 
ankles.  1887  JESSOHP  Arcady  ii.  41  He  was  lamish  and 
walked  with  a  stick. 

Lamism :  see  under  LAMA. 

Lamkin,  obs.  form  of  LAMBKIN. 

Lamm.  obs.  form  of  LAM  v.,  LAMB,  LAME  sb.1 

Lammas  (Is  mas),  s6.  Forms :  i  Hldf-,  Hlam- 
m8esse,-messe,  2-7  Lammasse,  3  Lanmasse,  3-4 
Lamasse,  3-5  Lam(m)es(s>,  6-7  Lambmes^se, 
Lammes,  7  Lamas,  S  Lambmass,  5-  Lammas. 
[OE.  hlafmsesst.  f.  IMf  bread,  LOAF  +  miesse 
MASS;  alterwards  popularly  apprehended  as  if  f. 
LAMB  +  MASS.] 

1.  The  ist  of  August  (Festum  Sancti  Petri  ad 
Vincula  in  the  Roman  calendar ;  see  also  GULE), 
in  the  early  English  church  observed  as  a  harvest 
festival,  at  which  loaves  of  bread  were  consecrated, 
made  from  the  first  ripe  com.  (In  Scotland,  one  of 
the  usual  quarter-days.)  Also,  the  part  of  the  year 
marked  by  this  festival. 

(-893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  v.  xiii.  §  2  pat  (wss)  on  bsere  tide 
calendas  Agustus,  &  on  bam  daije  be  we  hataS  'hlaf. 
majsse'.  1154  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1135  (Laud  MS.)  On  pis 
Jaere  for  se  king,  .puer  sa;  at  te  Lammasse.  c  1290  .T.  Eng. 
Leg.  I.  37/124  Bi-fore  lamasse  seuenijht.  ?  01400  Morte 
Arth.  421,  I  salle  at  Lammese  take  leue.  £1440  Promt. 
Parv.  286  'i  Lammesse,  feslum  agnorum,  vel  l-'estum  ad 
Vincula  Sancti  Petri.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Kng.  ccxliv. 


LAMP. 

fields'  in  England,  his  arable  resuming  the  character  of 
common  pasturage  as  soon  as  the  crops  were  off  the 
ground.  1787  MRS.  TRIMMER  CEcmunay  Charity  113  The 
privilege  of  the  people  to  turn  in  on  the  "Lammas  lands 
is  insensibly  sliding  away.  1870  LUBBOCK  O rig.  Civiliz.  x. 
(1875)445  Thus  our  'Lammas  Lands'  were  so  called,  be- 


gondynye  (in  1567),  [his  stipend]  iiijxx//.  [£So],  and  xx//. 
mair  sen  Lambmes,  1569.  a  1631  CALDF.RWOOD  Hist.  Kirk 
(1843)  II.  393  Adam,  called  Bishop  of  Orkney,  was  delated 
for  not  visiting  the  kirks  of  his  countrie,  from  Lambmesse 
to  Allhallowmesse.  1716  ADDISON  Drummer  v.  i,  Six  years 
old  last  Lammas.  1833  TENNYSON  in  Mem.  (18971  I.  112  A 
voice  ran  round  the  hills  When  corny  Lammas  bound  the 
sheaves. 

t  2.  Short  for  Lammas-wheat.   Obs. 

1677  PLOT  Oxfordsh.  151  The  white  Lammas  has  both 
ears  and  grain  white,  and  the  red  Lammas  both  red. 

3.  Latter    Lammas    \-\day),    a   day   that    will 
never  come.     At  latter  Lammas  :  humorously  for 
'  Never '. 

1567  GASCOIGNE  Instruct.  Making-  Verse  Posies  (1575) 
U  ij,  Many  writers .  .draw  their  sentences  in  length,  &  make 
an  ende  at  latter  Lammas.  1576  —  Steele  Gl.  (Arb.)  55 
This  is  the  cause  (beleue  me  now  my  Lorde).  .That  courtiers 
thriue,  at  latter  Lammas  day.  1642  FULLER  Holy  <y  Prof. 
St.  iv.  xv.  316  This  your  will  At  latter  lammas  wee'I 
fulfill,  a  1734  NORTH  Lives  (1826)  1.4  The  very  expecta 
tion  of  them  puts  me  in  mind  of  latter  Lammas.  1803  W. 
TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  III.  244  This  convocation  was  some 
what  unbecomingly  postponed  to  latter  Lammas.  1857 
KINGSLEY  Two  Y.  Ago  vii,  A  treatise  ..  which  will  be  pub 
lished  probably  . .  in  the  season  of  Latter  Lammas,  and  the 
Greek  Kalends. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb. :    chiefly  with  the  sense  of 
'occurring'  or  (of  fruits') '  ripening  at  Lammas,'  as 
Lammas-apple,  -assize,  -eve,  -feast,  -month,  -night, 
-tide,  -time;  Lammas-day,  August  I  ;  Lammas- 
laud   (see  quot.  1870) ;    similarly  Lammas-Jield, 
-mead,  -meadow-ground,  -rights;  Lammas-tower 
(see  quot.  1 792) ;  Lammas- wheat  =  winter  wheat. 

1886  ELWORTHY  IV.  Somerset  IVord-bk.,  *  Lammas-apple. 
ri6os  Ace.  Bk.  IV.  IVray  in  Antiquary  XXXII.  213  This 
yeare  (1604)  was  "lammasse  sysies  holden  at  Rippo'.  c  1000 
Sttjc.  Leechd.  III.  290  Nim  of  Sam  ^ehalgedan  hlafe  be  man 
halite  on  "hlafmxsse  dae^.  1*97  R.  Gi.ouc.  (Rolls)  8669  In 
a  boresdai  it  was  &  pe  morwe  al  so  After  lammasse  day  bat 
bis  dede  was  ydo.  1387  TREVISA  lligden  (Rolls)  V.  239  Of 
hem  is  be  fe*te  [of]  Lammesse  day,  pey  Peter  were  brou}t 
out  of  prisoun  aboute  Ester  tyme,  a  1337  Dinrn.  Occurr. 
(Bannatyne  Club)  9  \Vpoun  the  Lambes  day,  the  king 
desyrit  fra  all  his  orBciaris  renunciatioun  of  thair  offices. 
1677  W.  HUGHES  Man  of  Sin  n.  viii.  122  On  the  first  of 
August  (Lammas  Day;  that  the  Reader  may  not  forget  it.'. 
1591  SHAKS.  Rom.  ff  Jul.  I.  iii.  17  Of  all  daies  in  the  yeare 
come  "Lammas  Eue  at  night  shall  she  be  fourteene.  1820 
COMBE  Consol.  I.  132  I'm  sure  he'll  grieve  From  Midsummer 
to  Lammas  Eve.  1721  RAMSAY  Richy  %  Sandy  40  We'll 
meikle  miss  his  blyth  and  witty  jest,  At  spaining  time,  or  at 
our  "Lambmass  feast.  1872  E.  W.  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Ess.  246 
The  Roman  tribesman  . .  would  probably  have  followed  the 
early  custom  retained  in  the  regulations  of  the  '  "Lammas 


Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2989/4  [It)  has  the  henefit  of  a  good  Com 
mon,  and  several  Acres  of  *Lammas  Meadow-Ground  1387 
TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls.  IV.  369  Claudius  bygan  to  regne  in 
Lammesse  monbe  [L.  mense  AuqustoJ.  1197  R.  Gl.ot'C. 
(Rolls)  11650  In  a  "lammasse  ni?!  ..Out  of  Wurcetre  he 
wende.  1891  Law  Kef.  Weekly  Notes  165/1  Lands  which 
were  subject  to  "lammas  rights  had  been  acquired  by  the 
haling  Local  Board,  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810  221 
pe  fift  day  it  was  after  "Lammesse  tide,  &  writen  is  in  bat 
pas,  at  Euesham  gan  bei  ride.  1391  SHAKS.  Rom.  *  Jnl. 
I.  in.  15  How  long  is  it  now  to  Lammas  tide!  136*  LANGL. 
/'.  PI.  A.  ix.  314  hi  this  lyflode  we  mot  lyue  till  "Lammasse 
tyme.  1791  Archsrol.  Scot.  I.  [194  Each  of  these  communi 
ties  agreed  to  build  a  tower  in  some  consp...::oiis  place  .. 
which  was  to  serve  as  the  place  of  their  rendezvous  on 
Lammas  day.  Ibid.]  198  The  name  of  "Lammas  towers 
will  remain,  .after  the  celebration  of  the  festival  has  ceased. 
'594  CAREW  Huartc's  Exam.  H'its  (16161  6  Some  bring  a 
plentiful!  encrease  of  good  *Lammas  Wheat.  1832  I'eg. 
Subst.  l-'ood  31  Winter,  or  Lammas  Wheat — Triticvm 
hvbernunt. 

Lammbre,  obs.  pi.  form  of  LAMB. 

Lamme,  oLs.  form  of  LAM  v.,  LAMB. 

Lammer,  variant  of  LAMBEK  1  Ots.,  amber. 

Lammergeyer  (las-majgaiaa).  Also  lammer- 
geier.  [a.  G.  Idmmergeier,  f.  Idmmer,  pi.  of  lamm 
lamb  +  geier  vulture,  GEIR,  hence  lit.  '  lamb-vul 
ture'.]  The  Bearded  Vulture,  Gypaetus  barbatus; 
it  is  the  largest  European  bird  ol  prey,  and  inhabits 
lofty  mountains  in  Southern  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Northern  Africa. 

1817  L.  SIMOND  Switzerland  (1822)  I.  239  An  inaccessible 
shelf  of  rock, ..  upon  which  a  lammergeyer  ..  once  alighted 
with  an  infant  it  had  carried  away.  18. .  MRS.  Hi  MANS 
Cavern  Three  Tells  Poems  (1875)  341  They  start  not  at., 
the  Lammer-geyer's  cry.  1867  A.  L.  ADAMS  Wand.  Nat. 
India  78  The  Lammergeyer  is  easily  distinguished  from  the 
other  vultures  by  its  pointed  wings  and  wedge-shaped  tail. 

t  Lammet.  Obs- '  [Cf.  LAM  **.']  A  kind 
of  fishing-net. 

1558  Act  i  Kliz.  c.  17  §  i  No  Person  . .  with  . .  Weblister, 
Seur,  Lammet,  or  with  any  Device  or  Engine,  .shall  take. . 
Spawn  or  Fry  of  Eels,  Salmon,  Pike  or  Pikerel. 

Lammie,  lammy  (la-mi).  [Perh.  a  parti 
cular  use  of  lammie,  LAMBIE.]  A  thick  quilted 
woollen  over-garment  worn  by  sailors  in  cold 
weather.  In  quot.  attrib. 

1886  Gentl.  Mag.  Oct.  390  The  look-out,  who,  wrapped  in 
his  lammy  suit,  was  stationed  in  the  bows. 

Lammie,  -y,  variants  of  LAMBIE. 

Lamnoid  (lie-mnoid),  a.  and  sb.  Zool.  [f. 
mod.L.  Lainna  (a  genus  of  sharks ;  a.  Gr.  Kafuva 
some  kind  of  fish  of  prey)  +  -om.]  A.  adj.  Per 
taining  to  or  resembling  the  Lamnidse,  a  family  of 
sharks.  B.  sb.  One  of  the  Lamnidst. 

In  some  recent  Diets. 

Lamour,  variant  of  LAMBEB!  Obs.,  amber. 

Lamp  (l:emp),  sbl  Eorms  :  2-7  lampe,  3-6 
laumpe,  (4  lompe,  5  lawmp(e),  4-  lamp.  [ad. 
F.  lampe  (recorded  from  1 2th  c.)  =  Pr.  and  It. 
lampa,  ad.  L.  lampas,  Gr.  \aftiras,  f.  Aa/mix  to 
shine.] 

1.  A  vessel  containing  oil,  which  is  burnt  at 
a  wick,  for  the  purpose  of  illumination.  Now 
also  a  vessel  of  glass  or  some  similar  material, 
enclosing  the  source  of  illumination,  whether 
a  candle,  oil,  gas-jet,  or  incandescent  wire.  Often 
preceded  by  some  defining  word,  as  arc,  Argand, 
Davy,  electric,  gas,  spirit,  still,  Vesta  lamp. 

<  iaoo  Vices  HT  Virtues  33  Hit  wile  on  lampe  bernen 
brihte.  c  1230  Half  Meid.  45  As  is  wicSute  lihte  oile  in  a 
laumpe.  13. .  A'.  A  Us.  5253  Tofore  the  kyng  honge  ..  two 
thpusande  mumpes  of  gold.  1393  LANGL.  /'.  /'/.  C.  n.  186 
Hit  is  as  lewede  as  a  lamp  bat  no  lyght  ys  ynne.  c  1449 
PECOCK  Refr.  n.  xviii.  258  A  laumpe  hangith  bifore  Seint 
Kateryn.  1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  70,  I  haue 
putte  more  oille  in  my  lampe  to  studie  by.  1326  Pilgr. 
Perf.^  (W.  de  W.  1531)  128  b,  Apperynge  to  hym  ..  in  y« 
similitude  of  the  good  aungell,  with  great  lyghtes  and 
lampes.  1584  R.  SCOT  Discoi'.  IVitchcr.  XIV.  i.  (1886)  295 
Also  their  lamps,  . .  alembicks,  viols,  croslets,  cucurbits, 
[etc.].  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  n.  iv.  7  Darke  Night  strangles 
the  trauailing  Lampe.  1685  Lond.  Gaz.  Xo.  2092/4 
A  Patent  . .  for  enligntening  the  Streets,  by  a  new  sort  of 
Lantern  with  Lamps.  1756-7  tr.  Keyslers  Trav.  (1760) 
III.  186  Seven  golden  lamps  are  continually  burning  before 
the  image.  1806  A.  DUNCAN  Xcfson's  Funeral  13  Lamps, 
having  two  candles  in  each.  1829  Nat.  Philos.,  Heatlx.  47 
(U.  K.  S.)  A  quantity  of  the  liquid. .was  . .  rapidly  distilled 
into  the  globe,  by  the  heat  of  an  Argand  lamp.  1850  L. 
HUNT  Autobicg.  III.  251  Their  [actors']  only  one  object  in 
life  is  to  keep  themselves,  as  they  phrase  it,  *  before  the 
lamps ' ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  eyes  of  the  audience,  and  in 
the  receipt  of  personal  applause,  r  1865  LETHEBY  in  Circ. 
Sci.  I.  113/1  Among  the  disadvantages  of  the  Vesta  lamp, 
are  its  liability  to  smoke,  and  its  disagreeable  smell.  1892 
Electrical  Engineer  16  Sept.  283/1  Forked  terminals  fixed 
on  the  ends  of  the  connecting  wires  serve  to  complete  the 
circuit  between  lamp  and  battery. 


LAMP. 

b.  (Saul  of  a  literary  composition,.  To  smell 
of  (or  f  taste]  the  lamp :  to  be  the  manifest  pro 
duct  of  nocturnal  or  laborious  study. 

15751  NORTH  Plutarch,  Demosthenes  (1595)  889  Pytheas. . 
taunting  him  on  a  time,  tolde  him,  his  reasons  smclled  of  the 
lainpe.  Yea,  replied  Demosthenes  sharply  againe  :  so  is  there 
great  difference,  Pytheas,  betwixt  thy  labor  and  myne  by 
lampelight.  1615  in  Breton's  C/iarac.  Essaies  iGrosart)  4/1 
He  that  shall  read  thy  characters  . .  must  say  they  are  well 
written.  They  taste  the  lampe.  173*  BERKELEY  AUiphr.  v. 
§  20  That  dry ..  pedantic,  .style,  which  smells  of  the  lamp  and 
college.  1768  CHKSTKRP.  Lett.  268  Hut  they  [Familiar  Let- 
ters]  should  seem  easy  and  natural,  and  not  smell  of  the  lamp. 
1887  SAINTSHURY  Elizal>ethan  Lit,  iv.  91  Hardly  any  poet 
smells  of  the  lamp  less  disagreeably  than  Spenser. 

C.  Used  fur  torch ;  (\n  quots.  i  72  J  and  1848-9  with 
allusion,  after  Plato  Legg.  776  B  and  Lucret.  II.  79, 
to  the  Grecian  torch-race:  see  LAMI>AI>EDKOMY). 

1382  WYCLIF  Song  Sol.  viii.  6  The  laumpis  of  it  the 
laumpes  of  fir,  and  of  flaumes.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp,  iv.  i.  23 
Therefore  take  heede,  As  Hymens  Lamps  shall  light  you. 
1721  Wou. ASTON  Kclig.  Nut.  vi.  136  Or  death  extinguishes 
him  and  his  title  together,  and  he  delivers  the  lamp  to  DM 
next  man.  1848-9  KIXGSLEY  Poenis^  Worlifs  Age  ii,  Still 
the  race  of  Hero-spirits  Pass  the  lamp  from  hand  to  hand. 
d.  -  safety-lamp. 

1839  URK  DM.  Artst  Lamp  of  Davy.  1883  in  GRESI.EY 
Gloss.  Coal  Mining. 

2.  transf.    a.  sing.  One  of  the  heavenly  bodies,    j 
the  sun,  moon,  a  star  or  meteor;  also,  a  flash  (of    j 
lightning).    //.  The  stars  or  heavenly  bodies   in    i 
general.     Also  lamp(s  of  the  night,  the  world. 

1423  JAS.  I,  A'i/iffis  Q.  Ixxii,  Esperus  his  lampis  gan  to 
light.  15..  in  Dunbars  i\>ein$  118^3)  329  The  Sterne  of 
glory  is  rissyn  ws  to  gyd,  ..Abone  Phehus,  the  radius  lamp 
divrn.  1591  HAUISGTON  Or/.  Fur.  ix.  Ixix,  Straight  like  a 
lampe  of  lightning  out  it  flies.  1601  HOLLAND  riiny  I.  17 
Those  lampes  or  torches  make  long  traines.  1613  PIRCHAS 
Pilgrimage  >  1614)  13  It  is  high  time  for  me  to  descend  from 
these  measures  of  time;  the  lampes  of  the  world.  1665 
SIR  T.  HEKBERT  Trai>.  11677!  5  When  they  see  Sun,  we  see 
the  Lamps  of  night.  1792  WOLCOT  (P.  Pindar.i  Wks.  Ill, 
198  Mild  and  placid  as  the  light  Shed  by  the  Worm,  the 
lamp  of  dewy  night.  1813  SCOTT  Tritrm.  in.  ii.  Thus  as  he 
lay  the  lamp  of  night  Was  quivering  on  his  armour  bright. 
1821  SHELLEY  Prometh.  Unh.  \.  i.  362  Von  clear  lamps  that  | 
measure  and  divide  the  weary  years.  1830  HOGG  in  Klackw. 
^fng.  XXVII.  767  I^amps  of  glory  begemm'd  the  sky. 
b.  //.  The  eyes  (formerly  poet. ;  now  slang). 

1590   SHAKS.    Com.    Err.   v.   i.  315   My  wasting    lampes 
some  f.iding  glimmer  left.     1647  FANSHAWE  b'aithf.  S/u'f/i.     , 
(1676)  77  Behold  that  proud  one  on  me  turn  Her  sparkling 
lamps.     1812  J.  H.  VAUX  {-'lash  Diet.,  Lamps,  the  eyes;  to     i 
have  queer  liitnfs,  is  to  have  sore  or  weak  eyes. 

3.  Jig.  A  source  or  centre  of  light,  spiritual  or 
intellectual.     Also,  lamp  of  beauty ,  joy,  life,  etc. 

*  Seven  lamps  '  are  freq.  mentioned  in  Biblical  passages 
either  as  part  of  the  Temple  furniture  or  in  symbolic 
references  (e.  g.  Ex.  xxv.  37,  Zech.  iv.  2,  Rev.  iv,  5  ; 
hence  allusive  uses  as  in  quots.  1582,  1849. 

1500-20  DUNHAK  }\>ems  Ixxvii.  2  Blyth  Aberdein,  ..  The 
lamp  of  bewtie,  bountie,  and  blythnes.  Ibid.  Ixxxvi.  13 
O  lamp  lemand  befoir  the  trone  devyne  !..O  mater  Jhesu, 
salue  Maria  !  1567  Gitdt  fy  Godlie  Ball.  (S.  T.  S.i  162  Go, 
hart,  vnto  the  lampe  of  lycht, .  .Go,  hart,  vnto  thy  Samour. 
1576  FLEMING  Panapl.  E/>.  434  note,  Cambridge  and  Oxen- 
ford  the  twoe  lampesof  England, for  learning,  knowledge, etc. 
1582  BKNTLEY  (title)  The  Monument  of  Matrons;  contein- 
ing  seven  severall  Lamps  of  Virginity,  a  1626  BACON  Ntnu 
Atl.(\t>y>\  33  We  have  Three  that  take  care,  .to  Direct  New 
Experiments,  of  a  Higher  Light, .  .These  we  call  Lamps. 
1633  lip.  HALL  Mcdit.  fy  Vows  11851'  78  Blessed  be  God,  that 
hath  set  up  so  many  clear  lamps  in  his  Church.  1633  K. 
BOLTOS  Cotnf.  AJft.  COMSC.  xviii.  (ed.  2)  331  Hold  out  a  lamp 
of  goodly  profession  to  the  eye  of  the  world.  1717  L.  HOWKL 
Desiderius  (ed.  3)  86  This  Lamp  is  called  by  the  Name  of 
Good  Conscience.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  \.  xiv.  (1840)  249 
The  great  lamp  of  instruction,  the  Spirit  of  God.  174* 
YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  in.  2  Reason,  that  heav'nlighted  lamp  in 
man.  1780  COWPER  Table  T.  556  Ages  elapsed  ere  Homer's 
lamp  appeared.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  iv.  xi,  Quench'd 
is  his  lamp  of  varied  lore.  1828  CARLYLE  MUc.  (1857)  '•  2I& 
Quesnay's  lamp,  .kindled  the  lamp  of  Adam  Smith.  1849 
RUSKIN  (title)  The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture.  1878 
J.  P.  Hot'PS  Jestts  ii.  ii  Whoever  despaired  of  the  world, 
he,  at  least,  kept  the  lamp  of  hope  burning  brightly  in  his 
soul. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb. :  a.  simple  attributive,  as 
lamp  accident,  f  basitt,  -bracket,  -burner,  -chimney, 
-cotton,  -file,  -fire,  -glass,  -globe,  -house,  f  -micro 
meter,  -room,  -scissors,  -sconce, -shade, -soot, -stand, 
-stead,  -stove,  -student. 

1895  Daily  News  17  Oct.  6/6  Switzerland  appears  to  share 
with  Germany  practical  immunity  from  *lamp  accidents. 
1531  MS.  Ace.  St.  John's  Hosp.,  Cantcrb.,  Paid  for  mend- 
yng  of  the  *lamp  basyn  viijt/.  155*  /«£'.  in  Archxol.  Cant. 
VIII.  101  Item  an  old  lampe-bason  oflaten.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.,  * Lamp-bracket.  1851  Illitstr.  Cutal.  Gt.  Ex- 
hib.  1106  "Lamp-burners  indifferent  numbers.  1782  Hr.R- 
SCHKL  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXII.  167  The  wick  of  the  flame 
consists  only  of  a  single  very  thin  *lamp-cotton  thread.  1899 
WATTS-DUNTON  Aylivin  (1900)  82/2  It  is  one  of  the  great 
*lamp-fetes  of  Sais.  1707  Curios,  in  Husb.  fy  Card.  344 
Make  a  *Lamp  Fire  under  it.  i$ai  !\IS.  Ace.  St.  "JokiCs 
Hosp.,  Cantero.,  Paied  for  a  *lampe  glasse  jrt'.  1876  F.  S. 
WILLIAMS  Midi.  Railiu.  655  The  driver . .  now  takes  his  lamps 
to  the  *lamphouse  to  be  cleaned  and  trimmed  by  the  lamp- 
men.  1782  HRRSCHEL  in  Phil,  Trans.  LXXII.  165  The 
instrument  I  am  going  to  describe,  which  I  call  a  *Lamp- 
Micrometer,  is  free  from  all  these  defects.  1895  Daily 
News  25  Sept.  7/2  The  boatswain  was  in  charge  of  the 
*lamp-room,  hut  did  not  trim  the  lamp.  1766  AMOHY  y. 
Buncle  (1825)  II.  82  The  golden  *lamp-sconce  of  seven 
golden  candlesticks.  1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  xxxix. 
(1856)  355  Our  clothing  ..  was  black  with  *lamp-soot. 
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1897  MICKLKTHWAITE  Ornaments  Rubric  3o\Ve  find  a  *lamp- 
stead  in  a  wall  in  the  form  of  a  niche.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mech.,  * Lamp-stove.  1681  W.  ROBERTSON  Phraseol.  Gen. 
(1693)  798  *Lamp  students,  that  study  by  the  lamp,  or  candle. 
b.  objective,  as  lamp-bearer,  -bearing,  -cleaner, 
-maker,  -trimmer,  f  -waster ;  lamp-lighting  adj. 
and  sb. 

1849  JAMES  Woodman  xiv,  You  must  be  my  "lamp-bearer. 
1824  J.  SYMMONS  ^-Ksdiylus'  A^mn.  31  Such  is  the  course  of 
the  *  lamp-bearing  games.     1808  Daily  A'ews  17  Nov.  5/4 
He  gossiped  with  the  *  lamp-cleaner  and  the  porter.       18*3 
BYRON  Juan  xi.  xxvi,  The   French  were  not  yet  a  "lamp-    j 
lighting  nation.     1872  '.MARK  TWAIN'  Innoc.  A  fir.  xii.  82     I 
We  went  out  to  a  restaurant,  ju^t  after  lamp-lighting.     1598 
FLORIO,  Latnparo,  a  ylainpe-maker.    1875  Carpentry  .y  'Join.    \ 
100   A   disc   of  talc,  to   be   had   of   any    larnpniaker,   will 
answer  even   better   than    tin.     1882  A'avjf  List   July  466    , 
*I,amptrimmer.  .in  ist  Class  Ships.     1641  MARMION  Anti 
quary   in.   i.   F3b,   Head-scratchers,  thumb-biters,   ^amp- 
wasters. 

C.  instrumental,  as  lamp-decked,  -heated,  -lighted,    \ 
f  -lined,  -lit,  -warmed  adjs.     Also  lamp-like  adj. 

1826  MILMAN  A.  Bolcyn  (1827)  33  Around  the  *lami)- 
deck'd  altar  high  and  dim.  1875  CnrJ>entry  $•  Join.  95  We 
will  now  describe  a  better  class  of  'lamp-heated  case.  1844 
DICKENS  Mart.  Chnz,  \,  The  now  *lamp-Hyhted  streets. 
1674  PETTY  Disc.  Dnf>l.  l*>oportion  95  Let  there  be  a 
*Lamplike  Vessel  of  common  Aquavita.'.  1819  SHMLI.ET 
Cyclops  615  Fire  will  burn  his  lamp-like  eyes.  1650  FULLKK 
Pis fah  ii.  viii.  174  Gedeons  men  by  order  from  him  brake 
their  'lamp-lined  pitchers.  1835  Court  Mag.  VI.  82  In 
*lamplit  vistas  cold  and  grey,  The  streets  deserted  stretch 
away.  1847  TKNNVSON  Princess  iv.  8  No  bigger  than  a 
glow-worm  shone  the  tent  Lamp-lit  from  the  inner.  1852 
R.  S.  SUHTKES  Sponges  S/>.  7>«r{i893)  286  Sundry  'lamp- 
wanned  dishes  of  savoury  grills. 

5.  Special  comb. :  f  lamp-beam,  ?a  chandelier  ; 
lamp-tinh  (see  quot.)  ;  lamp-fly,  ?  a  glow-worm  ; 
lamp-furnace,  a  furnace  in  which  a  lamp  was  used 
as  the  means  of  heating ;  lamp-hole,  a  hole  or 
opening  to  receive  a  lamp  ;  in  sewers,  a  hole  to 
admit  of  the  passage  of  a  lamp;  f lamp-iron, 
a  projecting  iron  rod  from  which  a  lamp  was 
suspended ;  in  the  French  Revolution  sometimes 
used  as  a  gallows;  lamp-jack  f/.S.  (see  quot.) ; 
lamp-man,  (a)  a  manufacturer  of  or  dealer  in 
lamps  ;  (^  one  who  has  charge  of  or  tends  lamps ; 
lamp-moss,  moss  used  as  material  for  lamp-wicks  ; 
lamp-shell,  a  brachiopod,  csp.  one  of  the  genus 
Terebratula  or  family  Terebratulidw,  lamp-wick, 
(a}  the  wick  of  a  lamp ;  (^)  the  labiate  plant 
rhlomis  Lychnites. 

1365  GoLuiNG  OviiCs  Mef.  xir.  (1567)  151  b,  He  ran  And 
pulled  downe  a  "Lampbeame  [L.  fmtai^  full  of  lyghtes. 
1883  C.  F.  HOLDER  in  Harpers  Mag.  Jan.  186/1  The 
Scofelus  resplendent  . .  is  called  the  brilliant  *lamp-fish 
..from  the  fact  that  it  has  upon  its  head  at  night  a  glowing 
light.  1840  BROWSING  Sordello  ni.  105  Thorn-rows  Alive 
with  *  lamp-flies.  1641  FRENCH  Distill,  v.  (16111  153  There 
is  another  sort  of  *Lamp  furnaces  with  three  candles. 
1660  WORLIDGB  Syst,  Afrit.  (1681)  195  Therefore  may  you 
with  much  facility  hatch  three  or  four  douzen  of  Eggs 
in  a  Lamp-furnace  made  of  a  few  Boards,  only  by  the  heat 
of  a  Candle  or  Lamp.  1770  HEWSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LX. 
385,  I  therefore  prepared  a  lamp-furnace  with  a  small 
vessel  of  water  upon  it.  1884  Health  Kxhib.  Caial.  55/2 
Ventilator  with  Dirt  Boxes  and  *LatnphoIe  Cover  com 
bined.  1890  W.  J.  GORIXJN  Foundry  151  The  second-class 
Eassengers  ..  drenched  by  the  rain  pouring  through  the 
imp-hole  !  1790  BUKKK  /•'/:  Rer.  \Vks.  V.  171  1  hough 
the  latter  should  act  with  the  libel  and  the  *lamp-iron. 
1831  Soc.  Life  Eng.  fy  f-r.  411  The  lamp-iron  yet  remains 
at  the  corner  of  the  Place  de  Greve,  to  which  Foulon 
..was  suspended  in  July  1700.  1849  Miss  WARNER  Wide 
ivt'Je  World  \,  As  he  hooked  his  ladder  on  the  lamp-irons, 
ran  up  and  lit  the  lamp.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl., 
*  Lamp  jack  (Railway),  a  liood  over  a  lamp  chimney  on  the 
roof  of  a  car.  1704  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4060/6  *Lamp-men, 
Ironmongers,  Brasiers.  1797  MRS.  A.  M.  BENNRTT  Beggar 
Girl  (1813)  V.  240  Fiddlers,  tailors,  lampmen,  and  all 
sorts  of  trades.  1876  [see  lamp-house^  m  4],  1892  Daily 
News  3  Mar.  5/6  The  lamp  man  inside  ..  hands  out  the 
check  and  a  lamp  to  collier  No.  46.  1865  LUHBOCK  Preh. 
Times  401  The  women  have  lamps  and  stone-'kettles,  *lamp- 
mosj  [etc.].  1854  WOODWARD  Mollusca  n,  209  The  Brachio- 
poda  are  bivalve  .shell-fish.  . .  Their  forms  are  symmetrical, 
and  so  commonly  resemble  antique  lamps  that  they  were 
called  lampades  or  ^lamp-shells'  by  the  old  naturalists. 
1876  HUXLEY  Amer,  Addresses  ii.  (1877)  36  One  of  the 
cretaceous  lamp-shells  (Terebratula).  1863  BERKELEY  Jirit. 
A/osses  ix.  39  One  species  [of  moss]  affords  a  substitute  for 
*lampwicks  to  the  Esquimaux. 

t  Lamp,  sb£  Obs.  rare~l.  [?  for  *lampne}  ad. 
L.  lamina  (cf.  LAME  sb.'1}.']  ?  A  plate. 

1:1386  CHAUCER  Can,  Yeom.  Prol.  fy  T,  211  And  in  an 
erthen  potte  how  put  is  al. .  And  wel  y-covered  with  a  lampe 
[i'.r.  lamp,  laumpe]  of  glas. 

Lamp  (Ixmp),  z/.1     [f.  LAMP  sby\ 

1.  intr.  To  shine.     Also  jfe. 

1609  DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  vm.  Ixiv,  A  cheerliness  did  with 
her  hopes  arise  That  lamped  cleerer  then  it  did  before. 
1820  L.  HUNT  Indicator  No,  22  (1822)  I.  175  An  evil  fire  out 
of  their  eyes  came  lamping.  1827-35  WILLIS  Scholar  of 
Thebet  Ben  Khorat^  White-brow'd  Vesta,  lamping  on  her 
path  Lonety  and  planet-calm.  1875  BROWNING  Aristoph. 
ApoL  5345  Fire— with  smoke — All  night  went  lamping  on  ! 

S3.   trans.  To  supply  with  lamps. 

?ci6oo  Distracted  Emp.  i.  L  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  III.  172  To 
play  with  Luna  or  newe  lampe  the  starres.  1602  MAKSTON 
Antonio's  Rev.  m.  i.  Wks.  1856  I.  105  Set  tapers  to  the 
toumbe,  and  lainpe  the  church.  1889  G.  FINDLAY  Eng. 
Railway  128  Men  engaged  at  out  stations  in  cleaning, 
lamping,  and  examining  carriages. 


LAMPAS. 

3.  traits/.  To  lifjlit  as  with  a  lamp. 

1808  J.  BAKLOW  Colitmb.  ix.  5  Like  one  surrounding  sky 
Lamp'd  witll  reverberant  fires.  1839  BAILEY  Festns  xx.vi. 
(1852)515  Falling  stars.  .  Lamping  the  red  horizon  fitfully. 
1868  BROWNING  King  ty  Bk.  vr.  !  173  Scattered  lights  Lamp 
ing  the  rush  and  roll  of  the  abyss. 

Jig.  1890  K.  Ciossi:  in  Athenaeum  10  May  605/2  A  star  to 
lamp  Man's  heart  to  heaven. 

Hence  Lamped///,  a. 

i8aa  IX  \V.  PHUCILK  Let.  of  Boccaccio  iv,  Some  lamped 
fea»t. 

Lamp  (Jscmp),  v.-  Sc.  [?  An  onomatopoeic 
formation  suggested  by  LIMP  v.  C!.  LAMPEU  v.] 
itttr.  '  To  go  quickly  by  taking  long  steps  '  (Jam.). 

a  1605  MONTGOMKRIK  Misc.  Poems  xli.  39  The  stoned 
sleed  Btampin  1  hrou  curate  and  crampis,  Syn  on  the  land 
lainpis.  1819  W.  TKNNAXI  J'afisliy  Sfar/n\t  118271  :* 
Lampin'  alang  in  joyous  glee  Krae  jaw  to  jaw  athort  the 
sea.  1820  ScorT  .liomistety  x.\xiii,  It  was  all  her  father's 
own  fault,  that  let  her  run  lamping  about  the  countty,  riding 
on  hare-backed  nags.  1884  T.  SI-KEUY  Sport  xvi.  278  Those 
who  .  .  >hoot  down  the  hares  as  they  come  unsuspectingly 
'  lamping  '  forward. 

Iiampad  (Jarmpa-dX  poet.  rare.  [ad.  Gr.  Xa/x- 
naS-,  Aa^iras,  I,  AMI'  st>.1]  In//.,  the  seven  '  lamps  of 
fire'  binning  before  the  throne  of  God  (Rev.  iv.  51. 

1796  COI.KHIDGK  Ode  Departing  Year  v.  76  Till  whet-ling 
round  the  throne  the  Lampads  seven.  (The  mystic  Words 
of  Heaven)  I'ermisMve  signal  make.  i86j  TKKNCH  Poems 
132  Now  1  know  To  what  was  likened  the  large  utterance 
sent  By  Him  who  mid  the  golden  lampads  went. 

Lampaclary  (Isc'mpad&ri).  [ad.  I..  lanifai/a- 
rius,  ii\zantine  Gr.  Aa/*jra?apiO?,  f.  Aa/^Tra?  (see 
l.AMi'  .(/'.')  ;  in  sense  2  ns  if  ad.  L.  *  lampcularittm. 
Cf.  ]•'.  lampadaire.] 

1.  Hist.  An  officer  in  the  church  of  Constantinople, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  provide  for  the   lighting  of 
the  church,  nnd  to  bear  a  taper  before  the  emperor 
and  the  patriarch  in  processions. 

1727-41  in  CHAMBERS  Cyct.     1731  in  BAILF.Y  vol.  II. 

2.  A  cluster  ol  lamps;  a  candelabrum,  rare. 
1885   /  fill  Mitll  G.    i   June    7':    At    nightfall    thirty-two 

i&mpadaries  were  lighted,  the  lamps  in  the  Champs  Kly^ues 
and  the  streets  being  covered  with  crape. 

Lampadedromy  lae^mpade'ilromi).  Gr.  An- 

tltl.  fad.  Gr.  \(t^Tm^Tj^pu^ia,  f.  Aa^jraS-,  Aa/xnas 
torch  +  -Spo/iia  running.]  A  torch-race;  a  race 
(on  foot  or  horseback)  in  which  a  lighted  torch 
was  passed  from  hand  to  hand. 

1848  CKAIG  has  the  incorrect  form  Lainpadrciiic.  So  in 
many  later  I  )icts.  1889  Century  Diet.,  LatHpadedrotny. 

Lampadephore  Ise'mp5difo«j).  Gr.  Antiq. 
[ad.  Gi.  Aa^7ra5r/(/iopoy;  f.  Aa/xTraS-,  Aa/ijraj  torch  +- 
</  op~,  </'fp-,  stem  (jf  (friptiv  to  bear.]  A  torch-  bearer  ; 
spec,  a  competitor  in  a  torch-race. 


li  Lampadephoria,         lampadophoria 

impid/-,   ]a':mpa<:offria\    Gr.  Antiq. 
a/iirr  SruJto  ' 

DhlmoMY. 


(l 
Aa/iirr 


Jtopia,  Aa/iTraSo^opt'a,  f.  as  pre 


[a.  Gr. 


ntiq.     [a.  Gr. 
ec.]  =  LAMPA- 


1848  CKAH;,  Lainfaife/'lioria.  1850  LEITCH  tr.  C.  O.  Miil- 
Icr's  AHC.  Art  §  423  (ed.  2)  608  On  a  vase  found  at  Kertsch 
..the  beginning  of  a  lampadophoria. 

Lampadist  (kvmpadist  .  Gr.  Antiq.  [ad. 
(jr.  AajiTraSicriTJs,  agent-n.  f.  \a^iraSi^nv  to  run  a 
torch-race,  Aa^waS-,  Aaurds  :orch,  LAMP.]  A  com 
petitor  in  a  torch-race. 

1838  Fniser's  Mai;.  XVIII.  5T2  As  amid  the  race  of 
torches  one  Succeeds  another  Lampadist  in  the  course. 
1848  in  CHAII;;  and  in  later  Diets. 

Lainpaclite  'Isrmpadoit).  Alin.  [Named  by 
Iluot  in  1841.  after  Irof.  \V.  A.  Lainpailiiis,  who 
first  described  it  :  see-iTE.]  A  cupriferous  vaiiety 
of  wad. 

1850  DANA  Mix.  461  Wad,  Earthy  cobalt.  .  .  I.ampadite. 
1892  I/'iif.  258  Lampadite  is  found  at  Schlackenwald. 

Lampadomaiicy  (liE'mpa<1<?ma-nsi).  [ad. 
nied.L.  *lampadt»nantia,  {.  (Jr.  AajmaS-,  Aa/Jjra? 
LAMP  sl>.^  +  fiavTtia  divination.]  (See  quots.) 

ifyaGAVlJtAfag'asfrfftH.xix.  i66Lampadomancy,  [divining] 
by  candles  and  lamps.  1888  Syd.  Sac.  J.e.r.,  Lainpado- 
infimy.  a  mode  of  divination  by  the  observation  of  substances 
burned  in  a  lamp. 

Lanipas  (la.-mpas),  si.1  Forms  :  6  lampysse, 
6-7  lampasse.  7  Tiilg.  lamprey(e>,  8  lampars, 
lampra  yX  lampus,  8-9  lampers,  6-  lampas. 
[a.  \!  .  lampas  (in  i6thc.  also  /a;«/a.tf  ;  ,  in  12-ijthc. 
gen.,  a  disease  producing  intense  thirst  (e.g.  attri 
buted  to  '  Dives  '  in  hell),  later  only  a  disease  of 
horses. 


pi —  ._  .-- 

lam  fosse   (Her.)   '  langued '  (see    LAMPASSING)  ;    some    Fr. 

dialect    glossaries,    also,   have    the   word   with    the    sense 

[    'uvula'.     Florio  has  It.    lainpasco  as  the  name  of  the 

.    disease,  and  Littre'  cites  a  Fr.  dial,  form  empas,  which  is 

due  to  mistake  of  the  initial  /  for  the  article.] 

A  disease  incident  to  horses,  consisting  in  a  swel 
ling  of  the  fleshy  lining  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
behind  the  front  teeth. 

1523  FITZHF.RB.  Hush.  §  81  In  the  mouthe  is  the  lampas, 
&  is  a  thycke  skyn  full  of  bloude,  hangynge  ouer  his  tethe 
aboue,  that  he  may  not  eate.  1547  SALESBURY  IVelsk  Diet. 
Mintag,  Lampysse.  1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr,  in.  ii.  52  His 
horse,  .troubled  with  the  Lampasse.  1607  TOPSELL  J-'oitr-f. 


LAMPAS. 

Beasts  (1658)  282  The  Lampass,  called  of  the  Italians, 
Latnpascus,  proceedeth  of  the  abundance  of  bloud,  1701 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3868/4  A  Strawberry  Gelding  with  a  bald 
Face, . .  newly  burnt  of  the  Lampus.  1741  Cotnpl.  Fatn.- 
Piece  in.  446  Let  a  Smith  burn  it  down  with  a  hot  Iron; 
this  is  a  compleat  Cure  for  the  Lampars.  1772  NUGENT  tr. 
Hist.  Fr.  Gerund  II.  418  My  girl  thy  cuzxen  Isidora  first 
of  all  had  the  lamprays  or  soare  mouth,  then  she  had  the 
small-pox.  i8»8  Sporting  Mag.  XXIII.  127  The  Lam  pas 
is.  .a  swelling,  .of  some  of  the  lowermost  ridges  or  bars  if 
the  palate.  1884  Bradford  Observer  15  May,  He  mentioned 
. .  that  the  horse  did  not  eat  well,  and  said  it  was  suffering 
from  '  lampas  *. 

Laillpas  Ire'mpas),  sb2  Also  4  lawmpas,  6 
lampors.  [The  combination  lampas  doiick  (Du. 
doek  cloth1!  in  the  second  quot.  suggests  that  the 
word  may  be  adopted  from  Du. ;  the  recorded  form 
in  MDu.  and  early  mod.Du.  is  tempers  (cf.  the  Eng. 
form  lampors} ;  mod.Du.  has  lamfer  (the  MDu. 
lamfeter,  denoting  some  appurtenance  of  a  hawk, 
is  identified  with  this  by  Verwijs  and  Verdam,  but 
with  doubtful  correctness).  The  etymology  is  quite 
obscure ;  derivation  from  Gr.  \apTrp6s,  shining,  was 
suggested  in  the  i6th  c.  In  sense  2  the  Eng.  word 
is  a.  F.  lampas,  recorded  only  from  the  iSth  c.,  and 
possibly  a  different  word.] 

f  1.   A  kind  of  glossy  crape.    Obs. 

1390  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees}  I.  130  Half  a  pes  of  lawmpas. . 
A  volet  of  lawmpas  ncu.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  I'll  I 
(1809)  519  Ye  orrelettes  were  of  rolles  wrethed  on  Lampas 
douck  holow  so  that  the  Golde  shewed  thorow  the  Lampas 
douck.  1559  Letter  (N.),  Hefore  the  stoole  of  estate  salt 
another  mayde,  all  clothyd  in  white,  and  her  face  coveryd 
with  white  lampors. 

2.  A  kind  of  flowered  silk,  originally  imported 
from  China. 

1851  Illnstr.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  1262  Piece  of  figured 
lampas,  in  Algerian  silk,  crop  of  1850,  manufactured  at 
Lyons.  1889  ^all  Mall  G.  17  Apr.  2/1  The  new-made 
Countess,  who  is  in  white  lampas,  with  spotless  ermine  and 
yellow  for  relief.  1894  Daily  News  n  Apr.  3  i  The  over 
dress  is  in  rich  lampas  of  the  same  period. 

t  La'inpas,  v.  Obs.  rare*1,  [f.  LAMPAS  sb.i} 
trans.  To  cure  a  horse  of  the  lampas. 

1536  MS.  Ace.  St.  John's  Hosp.,  Canterb.,  Payd  for 
lampasyng  off  owre  mare  j^. 

t  La'iiipassing,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  rare~l.  Her. 
[f.  F.  tempass£  langued,  f.  lampas :  sec  LAMPAS 
sb.1]  The  manner  iu  which  an  animal  is  langued. 

1586  FEKSE  Bias.  Centric  306  The  difference  of  the  cullors, 
in  their  attyring  arming  lampassing  or  membring,  will  so 
differ  and  make  diuers  the  sayde  arines. 

tLa*mpate.  Chem.  Obs.   [f.  LAMP-IC  4-  -ATE.] 

A  salt  of  *  lampic  '  acid  ;  an  aldehydate. 

1819  J.  (i.  CHILDREN  Chem.  Anal.  282  Lampate  of  mag 
nesia.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  s.v. 

t Lampatram.  Obs.  rare-1. 

a  1529  SKKLTON  E.  Rummyng  y&  Quake,  quake,  sayd  the 
duck  In  that  lampatrams  lap. 

Lamp-black  (lse"mpblse*k,  Ire^mpblte'k).  Also 
7-8  (and  9  dial.}  lam-black.  A  pigment  consisting 
of  almost  pure  carbon  in  a  state  of  fine  division; 
made  by  collecting  the  soot  produced  by  burning 
oil  or  (now  usually)  gas.  Also  atlrib.t  as  in  lamp 
black-ink  \  lamp-black  furnace,  an  apparatus 
for  making  lamp-black. 

1598  HAYDOCKE  tr.  Lomazzo  in.  iv.  99  The  shels  of 
almondes  burnt,  ball  blacke,  Lampe-blacke.  1612  PKACHAM 
Gent.  Exerc.  \.  76  The  making  of  ordinary  lamp  blacke. 
Take  a  torch  or  linke,  and  hold  it  vnder  the  bottome  of 
a  latten  basen,  and  as  it  groweth  to  be  furd  and  blacke 
within,  strike  it  with  a  feather  into  some  shell  or  other,  and 
grind  it  with  gumme  water.  1723  J.  SMITH  Art  Paint,  in 
Oyl  (ed.  5)  29  Lani-blackj  a  Colour  of  so  greasy  a  nature. 
1772  VAN  HAAKR  in  Abr id  g.  Specif.  Ship  Building  (1862) 
23  [To  the  deposit  on  the  interior  of  a  vessel  held  over 
the  cylinder  in  which  the  mineral  is  heated  so  as  to  receive 
the  smoke]  I  give  the  name  of  lamp  black.  1799  (J.  SMITH 
Laboratory  II.  37  Draw  with  the  lamp-black-ink  lines  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  1879  PKKSCOTT  .S;*.  Telephone  38  The 
best  substance  for  these  disks  is  lamp-black,  such  as  is  pro 
duced  by  the  burning  of  any  of  the  lighter  hydrocarbons. 

Lamp-black  (Irempblse-k),  v.  trans.  To  paint, 
smear,  or  coat  with  lampblack. 

1676  WYCHERLEY  /'/.  Dealer  u\.  i,  The  Clerks  Ink  is  scarce 
off  of  your  fingers,  you  that  newly  come  from  Lamblacking 
the  Judges  shooes,  and  are  not  fit  to  wipe  mine  !  a  1704  T. 
IJKOWN  Praise  Poverty  Wks.  1730  I.  98  A  . .  scoundrel  who 
knows  no  pleasure  beyond.. lampblacking  signs. 

Hence  Lamp  bla'cked ///.  a. 

1864  Morning  Stiir  25  May  4  The  lamp-blacked  nigger 
melodists.  1889  Lond.  fy  Edinb.  Phitos.  Mag.  Ser.  v. 
XXVII.  2  A  thickly  lampblacked  thermometric  apparatus. 
1899  WATTS-DUNTON  Aylwin  1,1900)  132/2  Piles  of  lamp- 
blacked  coffins. 

Lamper  (loe-mpaj),  sb.  U.S.colloq.  [f.  LAMP 
sbJ-  +  -EH1.]  (See  quot.) 

1886  Pall  Mull  G.  23  Sept.  12/1  In  Philadelphia,  women 
make  a  good  living  as  professional  'lampers'.  They  con 
tract  to  call  each  day,  and  trim  and  keep  in  perfect  order 
the  lamps  of  the  household. 

Lamper;l3e'mp3a),z/.  dial.  [?freq.  of  LAMPz*.2; 
see  -Eit'r>.]  intr.  (See  quot.  1895.) 

1727  URAULEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Hart,  Now  there  are  three 
ways  to  know  when  a  Hart  is  spent,  i.  He  will  run  stiff, 
high  and  lampering.  1895  E,  Angl.  Gloss.)  To  tamper 
along,  to  take  big  strides. 

Laiuper-eel.  [?f.  lampret  var.  of  LAMPREY 
4  EEL.  But  cf.  LAMPKEL.] 
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1.  =  LAMPREY. 

1824  MACTAGC;ART  Gallmnd.  Encycl.^  Lamper  eels, . .  com- 
mon  in  spring  wells  during  summer,  a  1825  FORBV  i^oc.  E. 
Anglia,  Lampcr-ccl,  the  lamprey.  1885  Harpers  Mag, 
Mar.  659/1  Lamper-eels  ascended  the  river.  1897  Outing 
(U.  S.)  XXX.  440/1  The  lamprey,  or  lamper-eel,  may  once 
have  been  considered  a  delicacy. 

2.  U.S.    The   mutton-fish  or  eel-pout  (Zoarccs 
anguillaris)  of  N.  America. 

1885  Stand.  Nat.  Hist,  (1888)  III.  239  Mutton-fish,  ..  eel- 
pout,  and  lamper-eel  are  names  bestowed  on  the  Zoarces 
anguillaris. 

Lampern  (larmpa-m).  Forms  :  4-5  laumprun, 
lamprouu,  4-8  lampron,  5  lampren,  lamprone, 
lamprun(e,  5-6  laumpron,  lawmprou,  lawm- 
perowne,  5-7  lampurne,  7  lamperne,  lam- 
proon,  7-  lampern.  [a.  OF.  lamproyon,  lam- 
prion ,  la mpreon ,  dim.  of  lamprcie  L A M PH E v . ] 
The  river  lamprey  (fetromyzon  flnviatilis)* 

1324-5  Durham  Ace,  Rolls  (Surtees)  14,  60  Lamprouns. 
1382  WVCLIF  Job  Prol.  671  As  if  ihou  woldest  an  eel  or  a 
laumprun  holde  with  streite  hondis.  c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk. 
Nurture  588  Elis  &  lampurnes  rosted.  1589  COCAN  Haven 
of  Health  11636)  clxxx.  165  Lamprayes  or  Lampurnes  bee 
partly  of  the  nature  of  Eeles.  1655  MOUFKT  A  BENNET 
Health's  hnprov.  (1746)  277  The  little  ones  called  Lamprons 
are  best  broil 'd,  but  the  great  ones  called  Lampreys  are  best 
baked.  1730  MRS.  DELASY  in  Life  *y  Corr.  (1861)  I.  265 
Many  thanks  for  the  lamperns.  1838  JOHNSTON  in  Proc. 
Benv.  Nat.  Club  I.  No.  6.  176  The  Lampern  or  River 
Lamprey.  1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  (ed.  4)  125  Weels 
used  on  the  Apron  of  Weirs  for  taking  Lamperns. 

attrib.  1565  Richmond,  li't'/ts  (Surtees  1853)  178  Fyve 
long  spets,  j  lampron  spet.  1688  R.  Hot, ME  Armoury  n. 
325/2  A  Lainpron-tjrigg,  then  a  Lampret,  then  a  Lamprell, 
then  a  Lamprey.  1883  Fisheries  E.vhib.  Catal.  57  Eel 
Wheels  or  Traps.  Lampern  Spurts  as  used  in  Thames 
Fishery. 

Lampers,  variant  of  LAMPAS  sb,\ 

Lamper t,  obs.  form  of  LIMPET. 

Lampful  (Ice'mpfuT,  a.  poet.     [f.  LAMP  sbl  + 

-FUL.]     Of  the  sky:  Full  of  'lamps',  starry. 

1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  ii.  i.  Ark  500  A  temporal 
beauty  of  the  lampfull  skies.  1866  W.  STOKES  Goidelica 
(1872)  125  Let  lampful  heaven's  Sovran  spare  us  from  our 
misery. 

t  Iia'mpic,  a.  Chew.  Obs.     [f.  LAMP  sb.  +  -ic. 

(The  name  was  proposed  by  Daniell  ;  the  substance  was 
fir^t  prepared  by  burning  ether  in  a  lamp  with  a  platinum 
wire  twisted  round  the  wick.)] 

In  ! am  pic  acid:  an  earlier  name  of  aldehyde. 

1819  J.  F.  DANIELL  in  Jrnl.  Sci.  $  Arts  VI.  320  After 
much  consideration,  it  is  but  with  diffidence  that  I  venture 
to  propose  for  it  the  appellation  of  Lamfiic  add,  1819 
J.  G.  CHILDRRN  Cheat.  Anal.  282  Lampic  ticid  formed  from 
ether  is  a  colourless  fluid,  with  an  intensely  sour  taste,  and 
pungent  odour.  1839  UnE  Diet.  Arts  738. 

Lamping  (larmpirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  LAMP  v.1  + 
-ING1.]  A  sudden  blaze  of  light. 

1814  GARY  Dante,  Par.  xxv,  80  A  lamping  [It.  lawflo},  as 
of  quick  and  vollied  lightning,  Within  the  bosom  of  that 
mighty  sheen,  Play'd  tremulous. 

Lamping  (larmpirj),  ///.  a.  [f.  LAMP  vl  + 
-ING2.  Pern,  suggested  by  It.  lampanfe.]  Flash 
ing,  beaming,  resplendent. 

1590  STENSER  F.  Q.  in.  lii.  i  Most  sacred  fyre, . .  ykindled 
fii>t  above  Emongst  th1  eternall  spheres  and  lamping  sky. 
1610  G.  FLETCHER  Christ's  I'ict.  i.  x,  Her  eye  with  heav'ns, 
so,  and  more  brightly  shin'd  Her  lamping  sight.  1828 
Blackw.  Jlfaff.  XXIII.  688  His  bright  forehead  ..  and  his 
large  lamping  eyes.  1859  LD.  LVTTON  Wanderer  8  Hot 
oleanders  in  a  rosy  vale  Searched  by  the  lamping  fly.  1885 
R.  F.  BURTON  Arab.  Nts.  V.  353  She  flew  off,  like  the 
wafts  of  the  wind  or  the  lamping  leven. 

Lampion  (lee'mpian).  [a.  F.  lampion,  ad.  It. 
lampions  carriage  or  street  lamp,  augmentative  of 
lampa  LAMP  $hl\  A  pot  or  cup,  often  of  coloured 
glass,  containing  oil  or  grease  with  a  wick,  used  in 
illuminations. 

1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  Ixiii,  At  the  French  Chan- 
cellerie  they  had  six  more  lampions  in  their  illumination 
than  ours  had.  1855  BROWNING  Men.  <$•  Wom.t  Respect' 
ability  iii,  Eh  !  down  in  the  Court  three  lampions  flare — 
Put  forward  your  best  foot  !  1889  G.  W.  GABLK  Stories 
of  Louisiana  no  Hidden  among  the  leaves  were  millions 
of  fantastically  colored  lampions  seeming  like  so  many 
glow-worms. 

Lampist  (Ise'mpist).  [ad.  F.  lampisfet  f.  lampe : 
see  LAMP  sb^  and  -IST.] 

1.  One  skilled  in,  or  employed  in,  the  construction 
or  management  of  lamps. 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts,  etc.  735  The  operations  of  the 
lampist  ..  belong  to  a  treatise  upon  handicraft  trades. 
1855  SH.LIMAN  in  Cone&  Johns  Fetrolia  iv.  (1870164, 1  have 
submitted  the  lamp  burning  Petroleum  to  the  inspection  of 
the  most  experienced  lampists  who  were  accessible.  1858 
LARDNER  Hand-bit.  Nat.  Phil.  124  One  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  lampists  have  had  to  struggle  was,  to  [etc.J. 

2.  nonce-use.   (See  quot.) 

1887  RiBTON-TuRNER  Vagrants  <fr  Vagrancy  xxvu.  559 
Allatnjxidati,  or  Lampists,  who  during  Passion  Week  and 
at  the  great  festivals  begged  oil  for  the  lamps  which  are 
lighted  in  front  of  the  host,  or  the  images  of  the  virgin. 

Lampistry  (lse*mpiitri).  rare.  [ad.  F.  lampis- 
terie,  f.  lampiste:  see  prec.  and  -EBV.]  The  kind 
of  plastic  art  appropriate  to  the  decoration  of 
lamps. 

1874  Edin.  Kczi.  July  199  We  may  observe  the  difference 
between  lampistry  and  sculpture. 

Lampit,  Sc.  form  of  LIMPET. 


LAMPOONERY. 

Lampless  (loe-mples),  a.  [f.  LAMP^.I  +  -LESS.] 
Destitute  of  lamps. 

a  i6zs  FLETCHER  Mad  Lover  \\.  i,  Your  Ladies  eyes  are 
lamplesse  to  that  vertue.  1819  SHELLEY  Centi  v.  iv.  59  The 
wide,  grey,  lampless,  deep,  unpeopled  world  !  1849  J-  &TER- 
I.ING  in  Frasers  Mag.  XXXIX.  411  A  lampless  archway, 
1884  A.  J.  BUTLER  Anc.  Coptic  Ch.  I.  i.  36  More  often  in 
the  present  day  they  are  Mncol  cured  and  fampless. 

Lamplet  (lormplet).  [f.  LAMP  sb.^  +  -LET.] 
A  small  lamp. 

1621  QUARLES  Argalus  $  P.  (1678)97  Enter  you  Lampleis 
of  Terrestrial  fire.  1855  BAILEY  jMmrx4i  Emerald  lamp- 
lets  ranked  around  it,  tempered  this  with  cooler  ray.  1884 
Chr.  Comi/tw.  n  Dec.  119/5  Electricians  will  probably  have 
invented  a  lamplet  which  will  last  for  months. 
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Lamplight  (lae'mpilait).  [f.LAMP^.1  +  LIGHT.] 
The  lignt  afforded  by  a  lamp  or  lamps. 

*579  (see  LAMP  sb.*  i  b].  1705  HICKERINGILL  Priest-cr.  i. 
(1721)  53  Juglers  play  their  Tricks,  .by  Candle-light,  or  dim 
Lamp-light.  1822  BYKON  Werner  in.  iii.  23  A  distant  lamp 
light  is  an  incident.  1832  G.  DOWSES  Lett.  Cant.  Countries 
I.  397  We  descended  by  lamp-light  to  a  considerable  depth. 
1884  ROE  Nat.  Ser.  Story  iii.  in  Harf>er  s  Mag.  Feb.  457/1 
Lamp-light  and  fire-light  revealed  a  group. 

Lamplighter  (larmpitoitsa).  [f.  LAMP  j^.1  + 
LIGHTER.] 

1.  One  who  lights  lamps  ;  one  \\hose  business  it 
is  to  light  the  street  lamps. 

Like  a  lamplighter  '.  said  with  allusion  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  lamplighter  ran  on  his  rounds,  or  climbed  the 
ladders  formerly  used  to  reach  the  street  lamps. 

1750  KAKKB  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLVI.  601  A  Lamp-lighter 
was  giving  an  Account,  that  [etc.].  1776  Court  <$•  City  Reg. 
167/2  John  Bird,  master  lamp  lighter,  a  1813  A.  WILSON 
Hogmenae  Poet.  Wks.  (1846)  293  .^o  Dempster,  and  Brodie, 
in  Co.,  Like  lamplighters  ran  to  the  baker's.  1830  MARKYAT 
King's  Oivn  xxxiii,  Skim  up  the  rigging  like  a  lamplighter. 
1843  BETHUNE  Sc.  Fireside  Star.  68  That's  Lucifer,  flying 
about  like  a  lamplighter.  1874  BLKNAND  My  time\\.  12  The 
arrival  of  the  lamplighter  in  the  winter-time  was  quite  the 
event  of  the  day. 

2.  L7.  S.  A  contrivance  for  lighting  lamps  ;  e.  g. 
a  spill  of  paper,  a  torch,  or  an  electric  appliance. 

1859  EMILY  DICKINSON  Lett.  (1894)  I.  194  Please,  now  I 
write  so  often,  make  lamplighter  of  me. 

3.  local  U.S.  The  calico  bass. 
In  recent  (American)  Diets. 

Lamp  oil.  Oil  used  for  burning  in  a  lamp; 
alsoy?^.  nocturnal  labour  or  study. 

1581  SiDNF-Y./4/W.  Poe  'trie  (1595)  H  b,  Some  of  my  Maisters 
the  Phylosophers,  spent  a  good  deale  of  theyr  Lamp-oyle,  in 
setting  foorth  the  excellencie  of  it.  1598  BARRET  Theor. 
Warres  135  Common  lampe  oyle.  1657  W.  COLES  Adam 
in  Eden  cli.  231  The  Countrey-man  ..  that  had  eaten  Fish 
fryed  with  Lamp-Oyl.  1842  S.  LOVER  Handy  Andy  iii, 
Andy,  .returned  with  a  can  of  lamp-oil  to  Dick.  1895  Daily 
News  17  Oct.  6/7  The  question  of  the  safety  of  the  lamp  oils 
that  are  now  finding  their  way  into  the  English  market. 

at  tril'.  1888  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Lamp-oil  seeds,  the  seeds  of 
Kicinus  viridis. 

Lampoon  (lampw'n),  sb.  [a.  F.  lampon^ 
recorded  from  i;th  c.  ;  the  vb.  -\larn  pointer,  to 
ridicule,  is  cited  from  lirantome  (died  1614). 

The  Fr.  etymologists  regard  the  sb.  as  f.  lampons  '  let  us 
drink  ',  imperative  ^Hamper  (slang)  to  booze,  guzzle.] 

A  virulent  or  scurrilous  satire  upon  an  individual. 

1645  EVELYN  Mem.  (1857)  I.  174  Here  they  still  paste  up 
their  drolling  lampoons  and  scurrilous  papers.  1689  SHAD- 
WKLL  Bury  F.  \.  i,  I  pepper'd  the  Court  with  libels  and 
Lampoons,  a  1704  T.  BROWN  Pindar.  Petit.  Lds.  Council 
Wks.  1730  I.  61  Should  you  order  Tho.  Brown,  To  he 
whipp'd  thro'  the  town,  For  scurvy  lampoon.  1779-81 
JCHNSON  L,  P.,  Pope  Wks.  IV.  3  On  his  master  at  Twyford 
he  had  already  exercised  his  poetry  in  a  lampoon.  1830 
D'LsKAELi  Chas  I,  III.  vii.  153  This  circumstance  only 
appeared  by  two  bitter  lampoons  in  the  works  of  Jonson. 
184^  DE  QUINCEV  Paaan  Oracles  Wks.  1858  VIII.  172  The 
rancorous  lampoons  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  against  his  sove 
reign.  1871  MINTO  Kng.  Prose  Lit.  i.  ii.  145  Taking  the 
lampoons  of  the  time  as  documents  of  literal  fidelity. 

Comb.  1721  STRYI-K  Keel.  Mem.  II.  vii.  54  Among  the  rest 
[of  the  ballads]  there  was  published  a  very  unlucky  one, 
lampoon-wise..  pretending  to  take  the  part  of  the  papists 
i  against  the  preachers. 

Lampoon  tUx.'mpw'rO.Z'.  [f.LAMPOOH/J.]  trans. 
To  make  the  subject  of  a  lampoon  ;  to  abuse  or 
satirize  virulently  in  writing. 

a  1657  LOVELACE  Poems  (1864)  233  The  noblest  matrons  of 
the  isle  lampoon.  1706  FAKVUHAK  Recruiting  Ojficcr  i.  i. 
Wks.  1892  II.  131  Suppose  we  lampooned  all  the  pretty 
women  in  town,  and  left  her  out  V  1768-74  TUCKFR  Lt.  Nat. 
(1834)  II.  362  Thwarted  in  the  cabinet,  baited  in  parliament, 
and  lampooned  in  public.  x8zz  HAZI.ITT  Tahle-t.  \.  vi.  125 
He  lampooned  the  French  Revolution  when  it  was  hailed 
as  the  dawn  of  liberty  by  millions.  1878  MACLEAR  Celts 
vii.  115  The  bards,  .did  not  scruple  to  defame  or  lampoon 
any  who  annoyed  them. 

Lampooner  (Uempfi'nai).  [f.  LAMPOON  z/.  4- 
-KE1.]  One  who  lampoons. 

1693  DRYDEN  Jnvcnal  (1697)  p.  lix,  How  few  Lampooners 
are  there  now  living,  who  are  capable  of  tins  Duty.  1779-81 
JOHNSON  L.  /'.,  Pope  Wks.  IV.  77  A  lampooner,  who  scat 
tered  his  ink  without  fear  or  decency.  1862  MERIVALE  Rom. 
Emp,  (1865  i  IV.  xxxiii.  103  Augustus  had  the  good  sense  to 
bear  with  temper  the  virulence  of  clandestine  lampooners. 
1879  SALA  Paris  herself  again  (1880)  II.  xxv.  359  The  stern 
Republican,  the  unsparing  lampooner  of  Louis  Philippe. 

Lampoouery  (UwBpafi'narl).  [f.  LAMPOON  sb. 
+  -EKY.J  The  practice  of  writing  lampoons  ;  lam 
pooning  quality  or  spirit. 

1715  Key  to  Lock  (1718)  2:  A  very  artful  Pun  to  conceal 
his  wicked  Lampoonery.  1889  Voice  (.N.  Y.J  12  Dec.j  We  do 
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not  complain  of  the  lampounery  and  ferocity  of  the  expres- 
sions. 

Lampoonist  (Urmp/rnist).  [f,  LAMPOON  sb. 
+  -1ST.]  A  writer  of  lampoons. 

1880  Standard  12  July  4/8  The  shafts  of  that  lively  lam 
poonist  [M.  Rochefort]  will  now  be  directed  against  the 
Republic. 

Lampors,  obs.  form  of  LAMPAS  sb? 

Lamp-post  [lB*mpip£>8t).  [f.  LAMP  sb.  + 
POST.]  A  post,  usually  of  iron,  used  to  support  a 
street-lamp.  Sometimes  with  allusion  to  its  use 
during  the  French  Revolution  for  hanging  a  victim 
of  popular  fury. 

1790  Rov  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXX.  164  Th*  same  socket 
that  fitted  the  top  of  the  flag-staff,  or  lamp-post,  could  be 
applied  to  the  tripod.  1790  ISuRKii  Fr.  Rev.  Wks,  V.  109 
This  sort  of  discourse  does  well  enough  with  the  lamp-post 
for  its  second.  1865  DICKENS  Mitt.  1-r.  i.  v,  He  contrived 
a  back  to  his  wooden  stool  by  placing  it  against  the  lamp- 

Kst.    1880  L.  WALLACE:  Ben-Hur-z^  A  platform  garnished 
some  lamp-posts. 

Lampras,  -ays,  obs.  forms  of  LAMPAS  sb.^ 
t  Lamprel.  Obs.  Forms  :  6  lawmprell,  lam- 
prile,  6-7  lamprel/1,  7  lamproel,  -pril(l.  [?  f. 
lampre  LAMPREY  +  -EL  1.  Cf.  F.  lamprillon.]  Some 
fish  resembling  the  lamprey ;  according  to  R.  Holme 
the  lamf>rey  at  a  certain  stage  of  growth. 

1526  f/oHSf/i.  E.vj>.  Sir  T.  Le  Strange  (B.  M.  Add.  MS. 
27448.  If.  30  b),  Item,  .ij  lawmprells  and  acounger,  \\yi.  1561 
HoLLYBi'sii  Horn.  A  froth.  38  b,  Such  diseased  mu->t  beware 
of  s mouth  fishes,  as  lies,  Lampriles,  Barbels,  Tenches.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  246  The  table  is  serued  with  a  kinde  of 
Lamprels  or  Elepouts  like  to  sea  Lnmpreis.  1653  WALTON 
Angler  xiii.  165  Fish,  whose  shape  and  nature  are  much 
like  the  Eel.. namely,  the  Lamprel,  the  Lamprey, and  the 
Lamperne.  1688  [see  LAMPRET]. 

Lampren,  obs.  form  of  LAMPKHX. 
t  Lampret.    Obs.     Also   7   lamprete,   -prid. 
[Grig,  a  mere  var.  of  LAMPREY  ;   but  the  ending 
was  apprehended  as  the  dim.  suffix  -ET.]  A  lamprey 
at  a  certain  stage  of  growth. 

1656  W.  D.  tr.  Comenius'  Gate  Lat.  Unl.  §  153.  45  Others 
are  smooth,  slippery,  long,  as  the  Eel,  the  Conger,  the 
Lamprey,  the  Lamprete.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n. 
325/2  How  several  sorts  of  Fish  are  named  according  to 
their  Age,  or  Growth.  ..  A  Lamprey^  first  a  Litni/>ron— 
Grigg,  then  a  Lantpret,  then  a  Lainprell^  then  a  Lamprey. 
A  LainproH)  first  a  Barle,  then  a  Darling,  then  a  Latnprcllj 
and  then  a  Lamprey  or  Lamfrron. 

Lamprey (larmpri).  Forms:  3, 6-j-lamprei(e, 
-ye,  4-7  lampray(e,  laumpray,  -ee,  -ey,  5  laum- 
perey,  lawmpery,  5-7  lampre,  6-7  lampry,  lam- 
prie,  4-  Iampr3y.  [a.  OF.  *latnpreit  (OF.  and 
mod.F.  lainproie]  =  Pr.  lantprcza,  lamprect^  lam- 
prada^  It.  lojnpreda  (the  Sp.,  Pg.  lamprea  seem  to 
be  from  Fr.) :— med.L.  lampredn  (glossed  miirwna 
c  1050  in  \Vr.-\Viiloker  180/28);  the  word  was 
adopted  into  the  Teut.  langs.:  OK.  latnprede  (also 
fymptdu  LIMPET),  OHG.  lampreta  (mod.G.  lam- 
prttc>  whence  Sw.,Da.  lampret},  MDu.  lampreide. 
The  ulterior  etymology  is  uncertain. 

The  med.L.  lampreda  is  usually  believed  to  be  an  altera 
tion  of  the  synonymous  I  am  petra,  (recorded  earlier,  viz.  in 
the  Glossary  of  Philoxenus,  1 4-sth  c.),  which  is  explained  as 
f.  L.  lambere  to  lick  +  petra  stone,  in  allusion  to  the  fact 
that  the  lamprey  attaches  itself  by  a  sucker  to  stones.  The 
use  of  med.L.  lampreda  for  the  LIMPET  as  well  as  the 
lamprey  gives  some  plausibility  to  this  ;  but  possibly  lain- 
petra  may  be  merely  an  etymologizing  perversion.] 

A  fish  of  the  genus  Petromyzon*  resembling  an 
eel  in  shape  and  in  having  no  scales.  It  has  a 
mouth  like  a  sucker,  pouch-like  gills,  seven 
spiracles  or  apertures  on  each  side  of  the  head,  and 
a  fistula  or  opening  on  the  top  of  the  head. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls^  9114-17  po  he  com  he  willede  of  an 
lampreye  to  ete..&  et  as  in  luper  cas,  vor  |>u!ke  lampreie 
him  slou.  1333-4  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  fSurtees)  21  In  xij 
Laumprays.  c  1400  Rout.  Rose  7038  They  defende  hem  with 
lamprey,  With  luce,  with  elis,  with  samons.  a  1400-50 
Alexander  5473  Lamprays  of  we^t  Twa  hundreth  pond  ay 
a  pece.  1444  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  218  Withoute  avys 
make  no  comparysoun  Atween  a  laumperey  and  a  shynyng 
snake.  1531  TINDALE  Exp.  i  John  Prol.,  Wks.  (1573*  388/2 
The  boy  . .  would  fayne  haueeaten  of  the  pas  tie  of  lamprese. 
163$  R.  H.  Salernes  Regim.  88  Although  Lampreyes  be 
a  little  wholesommer  then  Eeles,  and  lesse  jeopardotis. 
1672-3  MARVELI,  Reh.  Traitsp,  Wks.  1776  II.  61  He  hath 
been  ^fed  all  his  life  with  vipers  insteed  of  lampres,  and 
scorpions  for  cray  fish.  1780  GAY  Poems  (1745)  II.  122 
\Vhy  then  send  lampreys?  fy,  for  shame  'Twill  set  a 
virgins  blood  on  flame.  1837  M.  DONOVAN  Dam.  Econ.  II. 
201  The  Lamprey,  like  the  eel  ..  is  remarkably  tenacious  of 
life.  1870  YEATS  A'at.  Hist.  Comm.  324  Lampreys  reach 
this  country  packed  in  jars  with  vinegar,  , .  and  bay  leaves. 
b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  lamprey-pie^  -weel\ 
lamprey  bake  =  lamprey-pie ;  lamprey-eel,  the 
Sea-lamprey  (fteromyzon  marinus)  ;  lamprey- 
stock  (see  quot.), 

^•1440  Dunce  MS.  55  If.  31  b,  *Lampray  bake,  c  1460 
J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  630  Fresche  lamprey  bake  His  it 
must  be  dight.  18830.  F.  HOLDER  in  Harpers  Mag.  Dec. 
102/1  Very  similar  in  its  habit  of  erecting  a  nest  is  the 
*lamprey-eel  (Petroinyzott  marinas).  1599  H.  BUTTES 
Dyets  drie  Dinner  M  3  Many  in  England  have  surfeited  of 
*  Lampry  pies,  as  our  Chronicles  will  tell  us.  IS^MASSINGER, 
etc.  Old  Law  \\.  \.  (1656)22  Backe  Snakes  for  Lamprie  Pies, 
and  Cats  for  Gunnies.  1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  365 
*Lamprey  '  Stock  '.—A  wooden  Cylinder  for  catching  Lam 
preys.  Ibid.  366  "Lamprey- Weel. 


Iiamprey(e)B,  obs.  form  of  LAMPAS  j/;.1 
Lampro-  (larmpw),  repr.  Or.  Xa/iir/w-,  com 
bining  form  of  Gr.  Aa^npor  bright,  shining,  as  in  : 
La  mprophaiie  [Gr.  tyav-,  (paivstv  to  show]  Jlh'tt., 
a  mineral  occurring  in  long,  thin,  cleavable  folia  at 
Longban,  \Vermland,  Sweden  (Cassell,  1885 ,  ; 
La  mpropho'iiur  [Gr,  tpwvrj  +  -ER],  an  instrument 
for  increasing  the  intensity  of  sound  ;  so  La^mpro- 
plio'ny,  a  term  for  a  clear  and  sonorous  state  of  the 
voice  (Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  1855)  ;  Lamprophyre 
[Gr.(7rop)<piJpfo?  purple:  see  POUPHYBY],  the  name 
given  by  Gu'mbel  to  rocks,  considerably  varied  in 
lithological  character,  occurring  in  dikes  in  strata 
of  palaeozoic  age;  hence  La'mpropliy  ric  a.,  of 
or  pertaining  to  lamprophyre  (Cent.  Diet.} ;  Lam 
protype  [Gr.  TUTTOS  type]  Phologr.^  a  paper  print 
glazed  with  collodion  and  gelatine  (Cent.  Diet?). 

1875  KNIGHT  Did.  Mech.>  Lamprotype  (Photography), 
a  polished  collodion  picture.  1897  Amer.  Ann.  JJeet/'Junv 
265  In  the  Indiana  Institution  experiments  are  in  pro 
gress  with  the  '  lumprophoner  ',  an  instrument  which  .. 
increases  the  intensity  of  sound. 

Lainpron,  -roon,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  of  LAMPEKX. 

Lampus,  obs.  form  of  LAMPAS  sd.1 

Lampyrine  (Uvmpirin),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  L. 
lampyns  glowworm  (^adopted  in  mod.  Latin  as 
the  name  of  the  glowworm  genus  ,  a.  Gr.  \aftwpisj 
f.  Aa^TTfti/  to  shine.  See  -1NE.]  A.  adj.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Lampyrinse,  or  fire-flies.  B.  sb. 
One  of  the  Lainpyrinx. 

1842  BRANDE  Diet.  .SV/.  etc.  s.  v.  Z-ayw^yr/Vuf,  The  females 
of  some  of  the  Lampyrine  tribe  are  apterous  ..  and  are 
luminous.  All  the  Lampyrmes,  when  seized,  press  their 
feet  and  anteniKu  against  their  body,  and  remain  as  motion 
less  as  if  they  were  dead. 

Lampysse,  obs.  form  of  LAMPAS  si'.1 

Lamyn^e,  variant  of  LAMIN. 

Lan,  variant  of  LEX  Obs.,  reward,  recompense. 

Lan,  pa.  t.  cf  LIXNK  Obs.y  to  cease. 

II  Lana  (l^'na).     [S.  American.]     (See  quot.) 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Lana,  a  close  grain L-d  wood 
obtained  in  Demtrara  from  Gent  pa  Americana..  .The  fruit 
yields  the  pigment  known  as  Lana  dye,  with  which  the 
Indians  stain  their  faces  and  persons. 

Lanar,  obs.  form  of  LANXKK. 

t  Laiia'rious,  a.  Obs.  rare~°.  [f.  !>.  lanari  us 
(f.  Idna  woolj  -f  -ous.]  'C)f  or  belonging  to  wool ' 
(Bkmnt  Glossogr.  1656-81). 

Lanai'kite  (Uvna.ikoit).  A  fin.  [Named  by 
Beudant,  1832,  from  Lanarkshire,  where  it  was 
first  found.  See  -ITE.]  Sulphocarbonate  of  lead, 
found  in  greenish-white,  grey,  or  yellowish  crystals. 

1835  SHEI-AKD  Min.  n.  I.  300  Lanarkitt-.  1868  DASA  Klin. 
(ed.  5)  628  Lanarkite,  Sulpnato-Carbonate  of  Lead. 

t  La* nary .  Obs.  rare  —".  [ad.  L.  lanan'a 
(?  sc.  fabrica)  fern,  ot  lanarius:  see  LANABIOUS,] 
'  A  wool-house,  a  warehouse  or  storehouse  for 
wool*  (1727  liailey  vol.  II). 

Lanate  O^'nA),  a.  Bot.  and  Ent.  [ad,  L. 
la  fiat -us  t  f.  /ana  wool:  see  -ATE-.]  Having  a 
woolly  covering  or  surface. 

1760  J.  LKK  Introd.  Bot.  \\\.  v.  (1765^  182  Lanate,  woolly, 
when  they  are  covered  as  it  were  with  a  spider's  web. 
1826  KIKIIY  &  SP.  Entotnol.  IV.  275  Lanate  \Lann(a}t 
covered  with  fine,  very  long,  flexible  and  rather  curling 
hairs  like  wool. 

So  Lanated  a.t  in  the  same  sense. 

1828-32  in  WKBSTER. 

Lancashire  (1^'rjkajoj).  [f.  Lancaster  the 
name  of  the  county  town  4-  SHIRE,  with  contrac 
tion.]  The  name  of  one  of  the  northern  counties 
of  England,  used  attrib.  in  Lancashire  boiler  (see 
quot.  1888);  also  (in  quots.  ellipt.  as  sb.)  as  the 
designation  of  a  breed  of  cattle ;  also,  of  a  breed 
of  canary. 

1834  YOUATT  Cattle  vi.  203  The  dairy-farmers  ..  if  they 
permit  any  admixture  of  short-horn  blood  ..  are  anxious 
that  that  of  the  old  Lancashire's  shall  decidedly  prevail. 
1888  Lockivood's  Diet.  Meek.  Engin.,  Lancashire  Kiriler, 
a  horizontal,  cylindrical,  internally  fired  boiler,  having  two 
flues.  1898  Daily  News  28  Nov.  3/3  Slim  and  sprightly 
Yorkshires  ..  contrast  strongly  with  the  equally  esteemed 
Lancashires  of  pale  yellow  plumage. 

Lancaster  (Ice'nksest3j).  [f.  the  name  of  the 
inventor,  C.  W.  Lancaster  (died  1878).]  In  full 
Lancaster  gun,  rifle^  the  name  of  a  cannon  and 
rifle  (respectively)  having  a  slightly  oval  bore. 

1857  G.  LAWRENCK  Gny  Lir.  iv.  40  Guy's  great  Lancaster 
rang  out  with  the  roar  of  a  small  field-piece.  1858  GRKKNER 
Gunnery  121  Wrought  iron  shells  have  already  been 
thoroughly  tried  in  the  Lancaster  oval  gun.  1860  All 
Year  Round  No.  73.  545  As  for  the  Lancaster  guns,  how 
they  burst  ! 

Lancasterian  (Iccnkjx'stio'rian),  a.  Also 
(early  in  9)  Lancastrian,  [f.  the  proper  name 
Lancaster  +  -IAN.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Joseph 
Lancaster  (1778-1838)  and  the  monitorial  form 
of  instruction  which  he  established  in  schools. 

1807  G.  W.  MARRIOT  in  Southey  Life  A.  Bell  11844)  II.  soo 
He  praises  Lancaster  as  the  founder  of  the  Lancasterian 
System.  i8ia  SOUTHKV  Lett.  (1856)  II.  255  The  Lancastrian 
scheme  must  needs  operate  to  undermine  the  Church  Estab 
lishment.  1813  L.  HUNT  in  Examiner  17  May  305/2  The 


Church  is  against  the  Lancasterian  system.  1832  G. 
DOVVNES  Lett.  Cont.  Countries  I.  465  He  has  founded  a 
Lancavterian  School  for  boys.  1870  ANDERSON  Missions 
Amer.  ftd.  I II.  vii.  95  He  established  several  Greek  Lancas 
terian  schools,  with  the  New  Testament  for  a  class-book. 

Lancastrian  (Ircnkarstrian),  a.  and  sb.  [f. 
Lancaster  +•  -IAN.  Cf,  YOBKIST.] 

A.  adj.  Pertaining  to  the  English  royal  family 
which  based  its  title  on  its  descent  from  John  of 
Gaunt  Duke  of  Lancaster  (died  I399l>  or  to  the 
parly   (whose   emblem  was   the  Red   Rose)   that 
supported  this  family  in  the  \Vars  of  the  Roses. 

1828-40  TYTI.KR  Hist.  Scot.  n86.()  L  145  For  his  good 
service  in  the  destruction  of  the  Lancastrian  f.iuion.  1861 
Saf.  A't.7'.  21  Dec.  643  The  deaths  of  the  Lancastrian 
Princes  did  not.  .open  to  him  a  near  prospect  of  the  crown. 

B.  sb. 

1.  An  adherent  of  the  house  of  Lancaster;  one 
of  the  Lancastrian  faction  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

1838  Penny  Cyd,  XII.  129/1  Henry  VI  was  after  his 
death  revered  as  a  martyr  by  the  Lancastrians. 

2.  A  native  of  Lancashire. 

1888  I!im-E  Airier.  Coinmw.  III.  vi.'cxiii.  627  The  differ 
ence  between  a  Yorkshlreman  and  ;\  Lanrahtrian. 

Also  t  Lauca'strist  •—  prvc.  11.  J. 

1654  VM.V.-MX  F.pit.  KSS.  iv.  66  Yorkists  and  Lnncastrists 
on  Knglish  land  Darraind  twelv  cruel  conflicts. 

Lance  kins),  sb\  Forms :  3-8  launce,  (4 
lancie i,  *,  lans,  launse,  ler.ce,  6  lanso,  launch  , 
lawnce.  8  St.  lanss.  4-laiico.  See  alsoL.\r\cK. 
[a.  1' .  lance  =  Pr.  lansa,  Catal.  llansa,  Sp.  lanza^ 
Fg.  /anfa.  It.  lanfia:—]..  lancca.  The  F.  word 
has  been  adopted  in  all  the  Teut.  lan^s. :  MDu. 
/a/is£,  lancie  (Du.  lans],  MHO.,  mod.G.  tanze, 
Da,  landse*  Sw.  lans. 

According  to  Varro  the  I,,  word  was  from  a  Spanish 
(?  Iberian)  source.  Connexion  \viih  the  synonymous  Gr. 
Aoy^-j  is  phonological ly  improbable.] 

1.  A  weapon,  consisting  of  a  long  wooden  shaft 
and  an  iron  or  steel  head,  held  by  a  horseman  in 
charging  at  full  speed,  and  sustained  formerly  by 
a  rest,  now  by  a  strap,  through  which  the  arm   is 
passed.     To  break  a  lance  (sec  BREAK  v.  3;.    Lance 
in  rest  (see  K>:sr  . 

c  1290  vV.  I-.ng,  Leg.  I.  281  'i  18  J>reo  launcene  Iv;  heold  in  is 
hond.  1377  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  ]>.  in.  303  Allo  that  bcrcth 
baslarde,  brode  sweide  or  launce.. Snal  be  clemed  to  the 
deth.  c  1473  (/.  ASHHY  Active  Policy  Prince  541  \'oure 
Comyns  shude  nat  here  dagger,  ne  Lance,  Ne  noon  other 
weptns  defcnsift;.  1580  SIDNKY  Ps,  x.xxv,  i,  O  Lord  .. 
t:ike  thy  launce,  and  stoppe  the  way  of  thn.se  That  sceke 
my  bane.  1604  K.  G[KIMSTOXK]  lYAtostiis  Hist.  Indies 
iv.  303  The  Indians  kil  them  with  launces  and  crossebowes. 
1673  RAY  *Joiirn.  L<nvC.  234  The  combat:mts  being  mounted 
on  horseback  with  Launces  in  tliuir  liands,  run  one  at 
another  a  full  gallop.  1777  WATSON  Philip  II '- 1839)  43  The 
count's  lance  broke  on  Henry's  corslet,  1781  GIBBON  Dec/. 
<$-  /•".  Iviii.  III.  454  The  lance  was  the.  .peculiar  weapon  of 
the  knight.  1815  KLI'HINSIONK  Ace.  Caubnl  (18.12  II.  193 
Their  arms  are  a  long  and  heavy  lance  and  a  shield. 

b.  trans/ .  amlJSjjf. 

1390  GOWEK  Conf.  III.  351  And  in  his  hond  with  many 
a  tiry  launce  He  [Cupid]  woumleth  ofte.  143^0-40  LYIK;. 
Hoc  has  i.  iv.  (1494)  bij  b/i  Tyine..all  consuimth  with  his 
sherpe  launce.  1713  Voi  NG  Last  l>ay  \.  iaS  And  death 
might  shake  his  threat'ning  launce  in  vain.  1825  LONGF. 
Satirist  on  I/ills  10  Many  a  pinnacle  Through  the  gray 
mist  thrust  up  its  shattered  lance.  1880  C.  &:  F.  DAUWIN- 
AftweM,  Pi.  79  Their  [the  leaves]  laminae  were  ..  pressed 
against  each  other,  forming  a  lance  or  wedge  by  which 
means  they  had  broken  through  the  ground.  1887  MRS. 
HUKNETT  Little  Ld.  Fannttcroy  v.  86  He  liked  the  big 
broad -branched  trees,  with  the  late  afternoon  sunlight 
striking  golden  lances  through  them. 

t°-,Af-  Career  as  a  soldier.   Cbs.  ran'~l. 
a  1635  NAUNTON/V^W.  Keg.  (Arb.)zg  Hitherto  I  have  only 
touch  d  him  in  his  Courtship.    I  conclude  Iiim  in  his  Lance. 

fd.   As  a  unit  of  measurement.   Obs.  rare~l. 
1604  E.  G[RIMSTONK]  D'Acostas  Hist.  Indies  iv.  xxxvii. 
311  It  riseth  many  elles,  yea,  many  launces  in  height. 

2.  A  similar  weapon,  used  for  various  purposes, 
e.  g.  for  spearing  fish  ;  also  in  the  whale-fishery, 
with  modifying   prefixes,  as   bomb-,  gun-,  hand- 
lance,  an  instalment  for  killing  the  whale,  after  he 
has  been  harpooned  and  wearied  out. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cyd.  s.v.  Fishery,  [VVhale-Fishery. J 
Thrusting  along  steeled  lance  under  his  gills  into  bis  1  reast. 
1790  Asiatic  Res.  II.  342  When  a  man  dies,  all  his  live 
stock,  cloth,  hatchets,  fishing  lances,  and  in  short  every 
moveable  thing  he  possessed  is  buried  with  him.  1883 
Tisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  199  Earliest  types  of  the  hand- 
lances,  formerly,  .used  for  killing  whales,  .the  old-fashioned, 
non-explosive  gun-lance,  and  the  bomb-lance. 

3.  =  LAXCET.     Now  rare. 

i57S'l'uitBERV.  ^«»Aw/w  346  If  the  pin  open  not  of  itselfe, 
slit  it  and  open  it  with  a  little  sharp  launce  of  steele  made 
whot.  1576  NEWTON  Ltmnitfs  Complex,  i.  x.  83  The 
veynes  . .  swel  out  ..  offering  themselues  to  the  Launce, 
by  incision  hansomly  to  be  cut.  1681  GI.ANVILL  Sad- 
ducisniiis  n.  181  [He]  took  a  Launce  and  launc't  one  of  her 
hands.  1769  R.  GRIFFITH  Cordian  Knot  II.  122  By.. the 
surgeon's  lance  I  was  dragged  back  to  life  and  wretchedness 
again.  1878  L.  P.  MERKOITH  Teeth  180  If  the  lance  is  sharp, 
it  generally  does  not  hurt  at  all. 

4.  A  horse-soldier  armed  with  a  lance  ;  a  lancer. 
i6oa  SEGAR  Hon.  Mil.  ffCiv.  iv.  xiv.  224  Esquires.. able  at 

the  Musters  to  present  a  Launce  or  light  horse,  for  the  Prince's 
seruice.  1633  T.  STAFFORD  Pac.  Hil\  n.  xxvi.  fiSio)  4^7  There 
is  now  in  readinesse  150  Launces,  which  shall  be  presently 
embarqued.  1724  DE  FOE  Mem.  Cavalier '(1840)  227  Those 
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LANCE. 

lances  • .  were  brave  fellows.  1831  SCOTT  Casl.  Dang,  ii,  A 
lance,  in  other  words,  a  belted  knight,  commands  this  party. 
b.  Hist.  A  man-at-arms  with  his  attendant 
archers,  foot-soldiers,  etc.  Cf.  F.  lance  foitrnic. 

1818  HALLAM  Mid.  Ages  (1872!  I.  468  A  lance  in  the 
technical  language  of  those  ages  included  the  lighter  cavalry 
attached  to  the  man  at  arms,  as  well  as  himself.  1864  KIRK 
Chas.  Bold  II.  iv.  iii. 413  The  'lance'  was  simply  the  feudal 
family— the  baron,  or  knight,  with  his  wonted  retinue  of 
kinsmen  and  dependents. 

+  5.  A  bianch  of  a  tree,  a  shoot.   Obs. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  977  Lurked  by  launcez  so  lufly 
leued.  1523  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  138  Thou  muste  get  thy 
graffes  of  the  fay  rest  lanses,  that  thou  canste  fynde  on  the 
tree.  1669  WORLIOGE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  132  Those  [Gran's] 
you  find  to  shoot  up  in  one  Lance,  pinch  off  their  tender  tops. 

6.  In  technical  uses :  a.    Carpentry.  *  A  pointed 
blade,  usually  employed  to  sever  the  grain  on  each 
side  of  the  intended  path  of  a  chipping-bit  or  router ' 
(Knight  Diet.  Meek.  1875). 

b.  Mil,  (a)  f  An  iron  rod  which  is  fixed  across 
the  earthen  mould  of  a  shell,   and  which  keeps 
it  suspended  in  the  air  when  it  is  cast'.     (/>)  'An 
instrument  which  conveys  the  charge  of  a  piece 
of  ordnance   and  forces  it  home  into  the   bore* 
(James  Milit.  Did.  1802^1. 

c.  Fyrotechny.   (See  quots.)     [F.  lance  a  feu.] 

1878  KENTISH  Pyrotcthn,  Trcas.  112  Lances.  These  are 
little  cases  charged  with  white  or  coloured  star  composition. 
1879  W.  H.  BROWSE  Pyrotechny  vii,  81  I-ances  are  ..small, 
thin  cases,  containing  compositions  which  burn  with  a  white 
or  coloured  flame. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb. :  a.   simple  attributive,  as 
lance-Mute,    -bucket^    -butt,   -game,    -head,    'rest, 
-shaft,    -throw,    -thrust ;   b.    objective,    as   lance- 
breaking',  c.  instrumental,  as  lance-pierced,  -worn 
adjs.  ;  d.  similativCj  as  lance-acuminated,  -leaved, 
-like,  -shaped  adjs. 

1^00  Asiatic  Ami.  Reg.,  Misc.  Tractsvji/i  Ovate,  "lance- 
acuminated,  entire  towards  the  base.  1849  STOVKL  Canned 
Necess.  Introd.  9  Truths  in  his  hand  were  like  *lance-blades 
in  a  cupping  instrument,  they  entered  the  whole  length  of 
their  steel.  1829  SCOTT  Ho.  of  Aspen  i.  i,  Neither  hunting, 
nor  feasting,  nor  *lance-breaking  for  me  !  1876  JAS.  GRANT 
One  fj  the  '600'  i.  5  Captains  of  troops  will  report  to  Lieu 
tenant  ..  on  the  state  of  the  saddlery,  holsters,  and  *lance- 
buckets.  1865  KIXUSLEY  Herein,  i.  (1877)  36  When  he  came 
to  the  abbey-gate,  he  smote  thereon  with  his  *lance-butt. 
1801  STRLTT  Sports  ^  Past.  in.  i.  108  The  Just  or  *Iance- 
game.  .differed  materially  from  the  tournament.  1851  D. 
WILSON  PrfJi.  Ann.  (1863^  I.  vi.  173  The  arrow  and  *la.nce 
heads,  constructed  from  the  amorphous  masses  of  native 
flint.  1811  A.  T.  THOMSON  Lond.Disp.  (1818)  609  Take  of 
""lance-leaved  cinchona  bark  bruised,  an  ounce.  1579  J. 
JOXES  Preserv.  Bodie  <y  Soule  i.  xl.  87  Ulasing  Starres  . . 
as  berdelike,  *!auncelike,  swordlike  [etc.].  1868  LYNCH 
Rivulet  CLXIIL  ii,  The  lance-like  rain,  the  darting  hail. 
1897  Dublin  Rer>.  Apr.  375  The  *lance-pierced  bide  of 
Christ.  1855  OGILVIE,  Suppl.,  *  Lance-rest.  1869  BOUTELL 
Anns  ff.  Arm.  x.  206  At  this  period  [c  1450-1500]  a  lance- 
rest  was  fixed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  breast-plate  on  the 
right  side.  1868  G.  STEPHENS  Runic  Mon.  I.  314  It  is  not., 
likely  that  all  the  long  and  round  and  straight  poles  found  in 
the  Danish  Mosses,  .have  always  been  *Lance-sh:ifts.  1776 
J.  LEE  Introd.  Rot.  Expla.n.  Terms  389  Lanc^olatx^  *Iance- 
shaped.  1854  T.  MOORE  Brit,  /-'urns  26  The  leafy  part  of  the 
frond  is  lance-shaped.  1856  KANE  A  ret.  Kxj>l,  1 1.  xxviti.  282 
On  two  occasions  we  came  upon  the  walrus  sleeping, — once 
within  actual  *lance-thrust.  1842  FABKK  Siyrian  Lake  269 
Like  bruised  embossing  on  a  *lance-worn  shield. 

8.  Special  comb. :  lance-corporal  [after  LANCE- 
PESADE]  (see  quot.  1802);  flance-eggadfl.  Bot.= 
lance-&i'ate\    lance-famed  a.,  famed  for  prowess 
with  the  lance  ;  lance-fish  =  LAUNCE  ;  lance-head 
=  lance-snake  ;   lance-knife,  ?  =  LANCET  ;    lance- 
linear  a.  Bot.^  narrowly  lanceolate,  almost  linear; 
lance-man,  t  (a)  a  highwayman  ;    (h    a  warrior 
armed  with  a  lance;  lance-oblong  a.  iJot.,  nar 
rowly  oblong ;  lanco-oval  a.  Bot.^  narrowly  oval ; 
lance-ovate    a.  =  prec. ;    lance-sergeant    [on 
analogy  of  lance-corporal],  a  corporal  acting  as 
sergeant;  lance-snake,  a  venomous  snake  of  the 
American  genus Bothrops^Craspedocephaltts},  esp. 
B.  lanceolatus,  of  the  W.  Indies  ;  =  FER-DE-LANCE  2. 

1786  GROSE  Milit.  A  «/i'//.  1.311  The  lancepesata,  anspesade, 
or  as  the  present  term  is,  "lance  corporal.  1802  C.  JAMES 
Mtlit.  Diet.  s.v.  Corporal,  Lance -Corporal,  one  who  acts  as 
corporal,  receiving  pay  as  a  private.  1844  Rtgtil.  fy  Ord. 
Army  133  Corporals  may  be  appointed  to  act  as  Lance- 
Serjeants,  and  the  most  approved  Private  Soldiers  as  Lance- 
Corporals.  1787  Fam.  Plants  I.  242  Divisions  of  the  llorder 
*Iance-egg'd.  1718  POPE  Iliad  xiii.  278  The  *Lance-fam'd 
[3ovpi«Ai/Tos]  Idoinen  of  Crete.  1859-62  SIR  J.  RICHARDSON, 
etc.  Museum  Nat.  Hist.  (1868)  II.  40/2  Amongst  the  former, 
or  spine-tailed  species  [of  Crotalidae],  are  the  *Lance-heads 
(Crnsfedocephalina)  of  the  New  World.  Ibid.  41/1  The 
Lance-head  is  the  most  abundant  of  all  serpents  in  the 
islands  of  Martinique  and  St.  Lucia.  1610  MARKHAM 
Master^,  n.  cxi.  396  Others  take  a  sharpe  *Iannce-knife, 
and  [etc.],  1787  Fam.  Plants  I.  30  Petals..  *  lance-linear. 
1589  RIDER  Eng.-Lat.  Diet.,  A  *Launce  man,  hastiger. 
'59*  GREENE  Conny  Catching  ii.  Asb,  The  Priggar  is  he 
that  steales  the  horse.  . .  The  Priggar  if  he  be  a  Launce 
man,  that  is,  one  that  is  already  horst,  then  [etc.].  1598 
FLORIO,  Lanciatore  . .  a  lance-man,  a  pike-man.  1808  PIKE 
Sources  Afississ.  in.  App.  (1810)  u  Thelancemenarealways 
mounted.  1787  Fain.  Plants  I.  285  Germ  *lance-oblong. 
compress 'd.  a  1794  SIR  W.  JONES  in  Asiatic  Res.  (1795) 
IV.  262  Leaves  opposite,  *lance-oval,  pointed  at  both  ends. 
1889  in  Lancet  27  Apr.  I.  866/2  The  cocci,  as  found  in 
the  blood  of  an  inoculated  animal,  are,  as  a  rule,  oval  or 
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lance-oval  in  form.  1799  Asiatic  Kes.  VI.  349  Leaflets.. 
*lance-ovate,  entire,  smooth.  1815  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw, 
Dcsf.  (1838)  XII.  617,  I  now  beg  leave  to  recommend  to 
you  *Lance  Sergeant  Graham  of  the  Coldstream  regiment 
of  Guards.  1880  Cassell's  Nat.  Hist.  IV.  319  The  last 
group  of  the  American  Pit  Vipers  is  that  of  the  *Lance 
Snakes.  One  of  these  is  the  Yellow  Viper,  of  Martinique, 
called  Fer-de-lance  there. 

t  Lance,  sb*  Obs.  In  4(5)  launce,  lanss. 
[f.  LANCE  v.] 

1.  A  leap,  bound,  clash.     (Cf.  LAUNCH  sb.) 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  x.  414  And  he  that  was  in  iuperdy 
Till  de,  a  lanss  (MS.  £.  launce]  till  him  he  maid. 

2.  A  cut,  incision,  slit. 

1669 WORLIDGE  .$>*/.  Agric.  vii.  §  io(i63i)  132  It  [Pinching] 
gives  not  that  wound  lo  Trees  that  Incisions  or  Lances 
usually  do.  . .  Giving  the  Lance  close  behind  a  Bud.  a  thing 
to  be  especially  observed  in  Pruning.  Ibid.  133  When  you 
cut  any  Pithy  Tree,  .make  your  Lance  under,  or  on  one  side. 

Lance  (luns),  v.  Forms:  4-$  launce,  4  Sf. 
launss,  4-6  chiefly  St.  lans^s,  5  lawnce,  5-6 
launse,  4-  lance,  [a.  OF.  lander  (F.  lancer]  :— 
L.  lartceare,  f.  lancea  LANCE  sb.\ ;  the  ONF.  form 
lanehier  was  adopted  as  LAUNCH  v.  In  branch  II 
f.  LANCE  sl>,\] 

I.  1.  trans.  To  fling,  hurl,  launch,  throw  (a 
dart,  also  fire,  lightning,  smoke)  ;  to  shoot  out  (the 
tongue; ;  to  put  forth  v blossoms).  Also  with _/£/•///, 
out,  up.  Now  rare  (chiefly/^.). 

13. .  Guy  \Varw.  (A.'  2394  To  him  bai  launced  bobe  spere 
and  swerd.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xix.  10  The  tree  liihte 
trewe-loue . .  launceb  vp  blossemes.  r  1394  /'.  PI.  Crude  551  pel 
[friars],  . iauncef?  hei:;e  her  hemmes  wi^  babelyng  in  stretes. 
c  153*  Du  WES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  949  To  lance,  lancer. 
1598  BAKHET  Theor.  \\~arres  in.  i.  32  A  lauelin  . .  they  did 
lance  or  dart  at  the  enemie.  1663  SIR  G.  MACKENZIE  Relig. 
Stoic  ili.  (1*585)  28  As  beams  are  lanced  out  from  the  body 
of  the  Sun.  1710  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4653/1  A  spread  Eagle, 
representing  his  Majesty's  Arms,  lanced  a  Rocket.  1795-7 
SOUTHEY  Juvenile  fy  Minor  Poems  Poet.  Wks.  II.  210  The 
lightning  is  lanced  at  our  sires.  1801  —  Thalaba  v.  xi, 
The  adder  in  her  haunts  disturbed  Lanced  at  the  intruding 
staff"  her  arrowy  tongue.  1827  I.  TAYLOR  Transm.  Attc. 
fiks.  xvii.  279  He  affirms  [Xerxes]  to  have  lanced  darts  at 
the  sun.  1834  M.  SCOTT  Cruise  Midge  (1859)  488  Rolling 
in  smoaky  wreaths  and  lancing  out  ragged  shreds  from 
their  lower  edges.  1898  M.  P.  SHIEL  Yellow  Danger  136 
The  torpedo-boat  lances  one  of  her  horrid  needles  of  steel. 

b.  with  immaterial  obj.,  e.g.  a  look;  falso 
\v\\hforth. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  350  Lo !  my  lore  is  in  be  loke, 
lance  hit  berinne.  1635  PKRSON  Varieties  i.  15  The  Stars, 
and  these  celestiall  bodies  . .  doe  lance  forth  their  power 
upon  the  Earth  also.  175*  CARTE  Hist.  ting.  III.  9  The 
pope  was  to  lance  his  censures  against  the  common  enemy. 
1765  H.  WALPOLE  Otranto  Iv.  11798)  76  Here  I  lance  her 
anathema  at  thy  head.  183*  Examiner  436/1  He  lances 
one  of  his  droll  looks.  1855  M.  ARNOLD  The  Voice  3  As  the 
kindling  glances  . .  Which  the  bright  moon  lances  From  her 
tranquil  sphere.  1898  M.  P.  SHIEL  Yellow  Danger  157 
Suddenly  he  lanced  a  horrid  shriek. 

f  c.  refl.  To  hurl  oneself,  to  spring,  shoot.   Obs. 

ci53o  Ln.  BERNERS  Artk.  Lyt.  Bryt.  (1814)  183  He 
launced  hymselfe  [from  the  ship]  *&  lepte  into  the  myddes  of 
the  prease  wyth  his  good  swerde  in  his  hande.  1658  R. 
WHITE  tr.  Dig-tys  Poivd.  Synip.  (1660)  20  The  light . .  lancing 
herself  by  a  marvellous  celerity  on  all  sides  by  straight  lines. 

2.  int.  for  reft.  To  bound,  spring,  move  quickly, 
rush.  Alsowith^/fcr/A,  <w/.  Const,  on.  GAf.exc.dui/. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNB  Chron.  (iSro)  94  With  a  herde  bei  mette, 
a  herte  ^erof  gan  lance.  1375  HARBOUR  Brnce  in.  122  He.. 
strak  with  spurs  the  stede  in  hy,  And  he  lansyt  furth 
delyvirly.  c  1470  Golagros  <y  Gaiv.  901  He  lansit  out  our 
ane  land,  and  drew  nognt  ane  lyte.  c  1470  HENRYSON  Mor. 
Fab.  v,  (Part.  Beasts)  vii,  Ane  vnicorne  come  lansand  oner 
ane  law.  1481  CAXTON  Godfrey  xliii.  82  1'he  conestables. . 
launced  on  this  part  ye  of  thoost  whiche  was  not  yet  passed. 
15*3  DoUOLA5.««««J  ix.  ix.  74  Turnus,  lanssand  lychtly  our 
the  landis.  1530  LYSDKSAY  T>-st.  Pafiyngo  •$%•$  }e,  that  now 
bene  lansyng  vpe  the  ledder,  Tak  tent  in  tyme.  1840  Evi 
dence  Hull  Docks  Comm.  74  When  there  is  no  wind,  we 
lance  along  with  poles.  1883  Hampsh.  Gloss.,  Lancf,  to 
leap,  bound ;  the  deer  are  said  *  to  lance  over  the  turf. 

t  b.  transf.  and  _/?£•.  Of  leaves,  fire:  To  spring, 
spring  forth,  shoot  up.  Of  pain  :  To  shoot.  Obs. 

13. .  Gaw.  <$•  Gr.  A"«/.  526  J>e  leuez  lancen  fro  be  lynde,  Si 
ly^ten  on  be  grounde.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  966  As 
lance  leuez  of  J>e  boke  bat  lepes  in  twynne.  1393  LANGL. 
/'.  PL  C.  XIK.  185  Of  greyn  ded  in  erthe  Atte  laste  launceth 
vp  wher-by  we  lyuen  alle.  a  1400  Pistill  of  Susan  109  J>e 
Lilye,  belouache,  launsyng  wibleue.  c  1470  HKSRY  Wallace 
vii.  429  The  lemand  low  sone  lanssyt  apon  hycht.  1756 
MOUNSEY  in  Phil*  Trans.  L.  21  The  pain  on  the  stomach  re 
turned,  which  lanced  to  the  left  side,  with  darlings  inwardly. 

t  3.  trans.  To  launch  (a  boat). 

c\$\$Cocke  Lor  ell's  B.  12  Some  y  longebote  dyde  launce, 
some  mende  y°  corse. 

b.  intr.  To  launch  forth,  push  out. 

15*6  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  i?3i)  141  b,  Now  hath  y 
patriarke  Noe  all  his  chyldren  . .  in  his  shyp,  &  is  launced 
from  the  lande.  1581  STUDLEY  tr.  Seneca  s  Agameni.  \, 
Chorus  61  Nor  launcing  to  the  depe  where  bottom  none  is 
found.  1595  MAYNARDE  Drakes  Voy.  lHakl.  Soc.)  7  Had 
wee  lanced  under  the  forte  at  our  first  cominge  to  anchor, 
we  had  fete.]. 

t4.  To  throw  out  (a  tale,  words,  etc.)  ;  to  utter. 

13..  Gaw.  <V  Gr.  Knt.  1212  Al  la^ande  be  lady  lanced  bo 
bourdez.  Ibid.  2124  J?at  I  schal  lelly  yow  layne,  &  lance 
neuer  tale. 

•j-  5.  intr.  To  make  a  dash  or  stroke  with  a  pen. 

'588  J.  M  ELLIS  Rriefe  Instruct.  Eiij,  When  yee  haue 
thus  entered  it  into  Journal!,  then  presently  after  in  the 
memorial!,  .yee  shall  launce  or  make  a  stroke. 


LANCE-KNIGHT. 

II.  6.  To  pierce  with  or  as  with  a  lance  or  a 
lancet ;  to  cut,  gash,  slit.  Also,  to  slit  open ;  to 
open.  Obs.  exc.  poet. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1428  [He]  comaundes  hym  cofly 
coferes  to  lance,  c  1440  I'romp.  Parv.  290  Lawncyn  [v.  r. 
lawnchyn],  or  stynge  wythe  a  spere,  or  blode  ytyne, 
lanceo.  1586  MARLOWE  isf  Pt.  'ranibnrl.  I.  ii,  We  will 
lift  our  swords,  And  ..lance  his  greedy  thirsting  throat. 
1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  12  In  the  Summer  they  lanced 
the  rine  with  a  stone.  1638  Penit.  Conf.  vii.  (1657)  155 
Baals  Priests,  lancing  themselves  to  procure  audience. 
1678  BUHYAN  Pilgr.  i.  167  Then  they  Lanced  his  flesh 
with  Knives.  1713  TICKELL  Guardian  No.  125  ?9  Bold 
Nimrod  first ..  lanc'd  the  bristling  boar.  1728  MORGAN 
Algiers  II.  iii.  253  They  lanced  the  Ravisher,  and  every 
one  of  the  Turks.  1783  Phil.  Trans.  LXXIII.  241  On  the 
brain  being  lanced,  the.  .whale  died  immediately. 

fig.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vii.  431  Many  with  great  honours 
I  dyd  whylom  auaunce,  That  nowe  with  dyshonouve  doon 
me  stynge  and  launce.  1828  Blacfav.  blag.  XXIV.  716  The 
jagged  lightning  lanced  the  forest-gulfs  with  its  swift  and 
perilous  beauty. 

b.  intr.  To  pierce. 

a  1400  Leg.  Rood  (1871)  142  pe  swerd  of  loue  borw  hire 
gan  launce. 

c.  trans.  To  wound  or  kill  with  a  lance. 

1898  Westm.  Gaz.  6  Apr.  6/3  The  troopers  lancing  and 
|    sabring,  and  the  officers  pistolling  the  Dervishes. 

7.  Surg.  To  make  an  incision  in  (the  gums,  a 
sore,  a  lumour)  with  a  lancet ;  to  cut  open.    Oecas. 
with  a  person  as  object.     Also,  to  fetch  out  or  let 
I    out  hy  lancing. 

1474  CAXTON  Chesse  in.  v.  hjb,  The  surgyens.. ought  not 
j  to  be  hasty  lo  launce  and  cutte  aposthumes  &:  scores.  1526 
Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  278  O  blessed  lorde,  here  in 
this  lyfe,  cutte  me,  burne  me,  launce  me,  that  fynally  thou 
mayst  haue  mercy  on  me.  1575  TURHERV.  Fanlconrie 
257  The  way  to  cure  it,  is  to  give  the  humor  a  vent  by 
launsing  it.  1578  T.  WILCOCKS  Senn.  Pawles  93  Thrust 
diligently  your  sword  of  Justice  in,  to  launce  out  all  corrup 
tion  and  bagage  which  is  gathered  in  the  bowels.  1615 
LATHAM  Falconry  (1633)  132  You  must  haue  care  to  launce 
it  long  wayes  as  the  sinews  do  run.  1654  TRAPP  Comm. 
Job  v.  18  He  is  both  a  Father  and  a  physitian,  hee  lanceth 
us  not  unlesse  need  be.  1732  DE  FOE  Plague  11884)  268  To 
lance  and  dress  the  ..  Tumours.  1725  Poi'E  Oiiyss.  xiv.  87 
Of  two  [porkers]  his  cutlass  lanced  the  spouting  blood.  1878 
L.  P.  MEREDITH  Teeth  36  The  dentist. .sees  the  immediate 
beneficial  results  of  lancing  hot,  congested  gums. 

fig*  ISft1  DAUS  tr.  Bullingeron  Apoc.  (1573)  38  We  are 
many  tymes  launced  and  cut  with  the  word  of  God,tto  our 
great  profit  and  discipline.  1621  QUARLES  Esther  xii.  1 2  b, 
When  Haman  then  had  lanc'd  his  rip'ned  griefe,  In  bloody 
tearmes,  they  thus  appli'd  reliefe.  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Rtfl. 
HI.  vi,  The  Orator,  .is  more  sollicitous  to  tickle  their  Ears, 
than  ..  to  launce  their  Consciences.  1705  HICKERINCILL 
Priest-cr.  n.  viii.9o  Some  Inconveniencies  in  Church-Govern 
ment,  are  better  palliated,  then  lanced  to  the  bottom, 
b.  ahsol.  or  intr.  To  make  an  incision. 

1646  I.  HM.'LHorae  Vac.  48  They  doe  better  Launce  into 
secret  humours. 

Hence  Lanced///,  a. 

1607  TOPSELL  Fonr-f.  Beasts  516  To  . .  spread  them  vpon 
the  aforesaid  eaten  or  launced  woundes. 

Lanced  (kinst),  a.  [f.  LANCE  sd.1  +  -ED2.] 
Having  a  lance  or  point ;  pointed  or  shaped  like 
a  lance. 

1787  J-'nm.  Plants  I.  32  The  leaflets  lanced.  1815  KIRBY  & 
SP.  Entowol.  L  391  The  bloodthirsty  gnat  has  five  [suckers], 
some  acutely  lanced  at  the  extremity.  1894  ULACKMORt 
Pcrfycross  23  The  dtlicate  bells  of  sky-blue  flax  quiver 
ing  on  lanced  foliage. 

Laucegay  ^krnsig^')-  Obs.  exc.  ffist.  Also 
4-8  lauccegay(e,  5  lawncegay,  6  launcezagaye, 
launsgay,  7  erron.  lance  de  gay.  [a.  QY.laucc- 
gaye,  f.  (with  contraction)  lance,  LANCE  sbl  -t-  zagaye 
(see  ZAGAIE,  ASSAGAI).]  A  kind  of  lance. 

[1383  Act  7  Rich.  //,  c.i 3  §  i  Lc  Koi  defendequedesoremes 
null  liomme  chivache  deinz  ]e  Roialme  armez  ..  ovesque 
lancegay.J  4:1386  CHAUCER  Sir  Thopas  41  In  his  hand  a 
launcegay  A  long  swerd  by  his  side.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  III. 
369  A  firy  lancegay,  Which  whilom  through  my  hert  he 
cast.  1467  in  Eng.  to'/rt^  (1870)388  That  no  man  go  armed, 
to  here  launcegayes,  Gleyves,  Speres,  and  other  wepyn. 
rigoo  Robin  Hood  (Ritson)  18  He  bare  a  launsgay  in  his 
honde.  1591  SIB  J.  SMYTH  Instruct.  Milit.  199,  I  would 
wish  them  to  have  Launces  commonly  called  Launceza- 
gayas  of  good,  tite,  and  stiffe  ash.  1605  CAMDEN  Ron. 
(1657!  209  To  speak  of  lesser  weapons,  both  defensive  and 
offensive  of  our  nation,  as  their  granad,  baselard,  launce 
gay,  &c.  would  be  endless.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World 
v.  iii.  §  i.  359  These  carrying  a  kinde^of  Lance  de  gay, 
sharpe  at  both  ends,  which  they  held  in  the  middest  of 
the  staffe.  1799  SCOTT  Sheph.  Tale,  A  launcegay  strong, 
full  twelve  ells  long,  Hy  every  warrior  hung. 

attrib.  1436  Nottingham  Rec.  II.  158  Duorum  garmen- 
torum,  unius  clocher,  et  unius  launcegaysshaft. 

La'nce-kniglit.  Hist*  Forms :  see  LANCE 
sb.  and  KNIGHT.  Also  6  lance-kueyght,  9 
lance-knecht ;  and  see  LANSQUENET,  [ad.  G. 
lamknecht  (lanz  =  LANCE  sb?},  an  etymologizing 
pen-ersion  of  landsknecht,  f.  lattdst  genitive  of  land 
LAND  sb.  +  knccht  servant. 

Originally  the  G.  word  denoted  the  mercenary  foot-soldiers 
belonging  to  the  imperial  territory,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Swiss  ;  but  it  was  very  early  applied  in  a  wider  sense; 
afterwards  the  etymological  association  with  lance  caused  it 
to  be  restricted  to  men  armed  with  a  lance  or  similar  weapon.) 

A  mercenary  foot-soldier,  esp.  one  armed  with 
a  lance  or  pike. 

1530  PALSGR.  237/1  Lansknyght,  lanctqnenct.  1550 _W. 
LYNNECVirwiVOwr.  248  Many  Launceknyghtesof  the  Ger- 
mayne  nation  sawe  with  their  eyes  that  [etc.].  "SS»  HULOET, 


LANCELET. 

Men    bearyng   shyldes   of  siluer,  called   hunce   knyghtes, 
argyraspidx.       1579    DIGGKS    Stratiot.    120    The    Lance 


be  nothing  els  then  agreeke  word,  signifiyng a  launcekmght. 
1598  H.  JONSON  AY.  Man  in  Hum.  11.  i,  Well,  now  must 
I  practise  to  Ret  the  true  garbe  of  one  of  these  Launce- 
knights.  1606  BRYSKETT  Civ.  Life  145  The  Lansknight 
and  the  Switzer  vse  also  the  fife  at  this  day  with  the  drum. 
1825  SCOTT  Tnlism.  vi,  Give  him  a  flagon  of  Rhenish  to  drink 
with  his  besmirched  haaren-hanters  and  lance-knechts, 

attrib.  1653  URCJUHART  Rabelais  \.  xxxv,  Tripet  would 
have  traiterously  cleft  his  head  with  his  horsemans  sword, 
or  lanse-knight  fauchion. 

transf.  ci6*6  Dick  of  Devon  iv.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  II.  63 
The  needle  lance  knights,  .put  so  many  hookes  and  eyes  to 
every  hose  and  dubblet. 

Lancelet  (lu-nslet).  Also  6  lancelette. 
launcelet,  -lot,  9  lancelot.  [f.  LANCE  s6.1  +  -LET.] 

1 1.  A  lancet.     Oh. 

'573  BARET  Ahi.  L  77  A  Lancelette  or  like  instrument, 
scatfrum  MrurgicHUt.  1589  KIUER  Rng.-Lat.  Diet.  s.v. 
Launce,  A  Launcelot  to  cut  wounds,  smilit/m.  1593  G. 
HARVKY  New  Letter  1-2  Pierces  Supererogation.,  is  lest 
beholding  to  the  penknife  :  N'ashes  S.  Fame  hath  somewhat 
more  of  the  launcelet.  1636  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Launcelot, 
or  Lancelot. 

2.  Zool.  A  small  fish-like  animnl:  =  AMPHIOXUS. 

1836  YARRELL  Brit.  Fishes  II.  468  The  Lancelet,  Am 
phioxus  lanceolatiis.  1846  CARPENTER  1'hysiol.  382  The 
Amphioxus  or  Lancelot.  1847-9  T'OUD  ( 'yd.  Anat.  IV.  450/2 
In  the.  .lancelet  the  only  vestige  of  a  distinct  hepatic  organ 
is  a  large  ccccum.  1859  DAHWIH  Oriff.  Spec.  iv.  (187319) 
Members  of  the  shark  family  would  not  tend  to  supplant  the 
lancelet. 

t  Lancell.    0/>s.     Also  4  launsele.     [a.  OF.    | 

lancele,  dim.  of  lance  LANCE  sfi.1]     A  herb  (Plan-    ! 
tago  lanceolata). 

111400  Med.  MS.  in  A rchxologia  XXX.  356  Take  jws  of 
launsele  I  seye  W  y  whyte  of  tweyne  eyre.  1338  TURNER 
Libcllus,  Lancell,  Plantago. 

t  La'ncely,  a.  Obs.  In  6  launcely.  [f.  LANCE 
sb.1  +  -LT  !.]  Proper  to  a  lance  ;  Innoe-like. 

a  1386  SIDNEY  Arcadia  It.  (1622)  179  His  Lances  . .  strong 
to  giue  a  launcely  blow  indeede. 

t  La'ncement.  Obs.  rare  -'.  [f.  LANCE  v. 
+  -MENT.  Cf.  F.  lanccment.]  The  action  of 
lancing  or  cutting ;  an  incision. 

1658  SIR  T.  MAYERNE  Archimag.  Anglo-Gall,  xix.  15  You 
must  make  some  Lancements  or  inlets  [in  the  fowl]  . .  that 
your  said  spices  may  the  better  hold  or  fasten. 

t  La'acent,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  Also  5  lanca- 
aunt,  lawncent.  [a.  F.  lanfant,  pres.  pple.  of 
lancer  LANCE  z>.]  A.,  adj.  That  lances,  adapted  for 
lancing.  B.  s/>.  =  LANCET  (if  not  n  scribal  error). 

<•  1400  tr.  Secrettt  Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  in  Ober  Instru 
ment^  perceaunt  &  lanceaunt.  1:1440  Protttp.  Parv.  290 
Lawncent  [v.  r.  lawnset],  or  blode  yryne,  lanceola.  1622 
MABBE  tr.  Alemans  Guzman  d'Alf.  II.  142  It  is  now 
a  great  while  agoe  since  I  finger'd  my  fleame  or  lancent. 

LailCeolar  (la'ns»'<?laj),  a.  [f.  L.  lanceola 
(see  next)  +  -AK.]  =  next. 

1810  Asiatic  Res.  XI.  165  Leaves  broad,  lanceolar,  sub- 
sessile  on  their  sheath. 

Lanceolate  (la'ns#I<*t),  a.  Chiefly  in  scientific 
use.  [ad.  L.  lanceoldtus,  f.  lanceola  small  lance  ;  in 
med.L.  lancet,  dim.  of  lancea.  LANCE  sby\  Resem 
bling  a  spear-head  in  shape ;  narrow  and  tapering 
to  each  end. 

1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  111.  V.  (1765)  176  Lanceolate, 
Spear-shaped ;  when  the  Figure  is  oblong,  narrowing 
gradually  at  each  End  towards  the  Extremity.  1794 
MARTYS  Rousseau's  Bot.  xxii.  313  Toadflax  has  linear  leaves 
inclining  to  lanceolate.  1843  LINDI.EY  Sch.  Bot.  iv.  (1858) 
26  IVovd  Anemone.  . .  Leaflets  lanceolate,  lobed,  and  cut. 
1851-6*  WOODWARD  Mollusca  69  l.oligo  vulgaris  '.  . .  Pen 
lanceolate,  with  the  shaft  produced  in  front.  1869  GILLMOKK 
tr.  Figit ier's Reptiles  ff  Birds'ii. 46 The  broad,  flat, and  lanceo 
late  form  of  head  is  exemplified  in  certain  Tree  Snakes. 
•1  b.  Used  for  '  lancet-shaped  '. 

1883  Century  Mag.  Apr.  821/1  The  long,  shapeless  splits 
in  the  walls  became  the  delicate  lanceolate  windows. 

C.  Comb.,  signifying  '  lanceolate  and  ...','  be 
tween  lanceolate  and  .  .  . ',  as  lanceolate-acute, 
-linear,  -subulate  adjs. ;  also  in  qnasi-Lat.  form 
lanceolate-,  as  lanceolato-hastate,  -subulate  adjs. 

1806  GALPINE  Brit.  Bot.  184  L[eaves]  lanceolato-hastate. 
1836  LOUDON  Encycl.  Plants  897  Sffitiffiiiiin  cuspidatiun.. 
Leaves  lanceolato-subulate  lax.  1845  LINDI.EY  Sch.  Bot.  vi. 
(1858)  82  Leaves  green,  smooth,  lanceolate-linear.  1847  W.  ^'« 
STEELE  Field  Hot.  73  Sep[als]  lanceolate-acute.  1870  HOOKER 
Stud.  Flora  240  Sepals  slender  lanceolate-subulate. 

Hence  La'nceolately  adv.,  in  a  lanceolate  shape. 
Also  Lauccola'tion,  the  property  of  being  lanceo 
late  (in  recent  Diets.). 

1871  H.  C.  WOOD  Fresh.Wa.ter  Algx  109  [Chsterium] 
Narrowly  lanceolately-fusiform. 

Lanceolated  (la-ns^l^ted),  a.  [formed  as 
LANCEOLATE  +  -ED.]  =  LANCEOLATE. 

1752  SIR  J.    HILL  Hist.   Anim.    78   The   sharp-horned 

Phala:na  . .  with  white  lanceolated  wings.     1753  CHAMBERS 

Cycl.  Supp.  s.v.  Leaf,  Lanceolated  Leaf.  1769  PENNANT 
Zool.  III.  62  The  tail  is  lanceolated  and  sharp  at  the  end. 

1782  MAUHAU.  in  /'Ail.   Trans.  LXXIII.  220  A  delicate 

point  or  sting.. which  on  a  cursory  view  appears  to  be  a 
simple  lanceolated  instrument.  1821  SCOTT  Pirate  xxv, 

The  votary  dropped  his  offering  . .  through  the  mullions  of 

a  lanceolated  window. 

Lancepesade,  lanceprisado  (lans,peza-d, 
a'do).  Hist.  Forms :  a.  6  lancepezzade, 
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7  lance-,  lans  Vposade.  -ado,  lanspasata,  8 
lancepesata,  lauspessade.  Ci.  AKSPESSADE. 
£.  7  lancepers-,  -pres-,  -prez-,  -pris,  -prizade, 
-ado,  lans-,  launcepres-.  -prisade,  -ado,  9  lance- 
prisade.  [a.  F.  lancepcssade  (now  anJtpersade] 
*  lancepesado,  the  meanest  officer  in  a  foot-com 
pany  '  (Cotgr.),  ad.  It.  landa  spezzata,  lit.  '  broken 
lance'  (spezzare  to  break  in  pieces,  'dispiece', 
f.  j-  =  dis-  +  pezza  piece).  For  the  quasi-Sp. 
ending  of  some  forms  see  -ADO;  the  forms  with  r 
are  due  to  association  with  Sp.  preset  grip,  clutch. 

The  It.  word  is  recorded  only  in  the  senses  'one  of  a 
prince's  bodyguard  '  and  (in  //,)  '  soldiers  of  a  superior  class 
not  included  in  the  ordinary  companies ' ;  Flono  (s.v. 
Sfezzato)  renders  it '  a  demi-lance,  light  horseman  ';  Italian 
etymologists  suggest  that  the  primary  sense  was  '  one  whose 
lance  has  often  been  shivered  in  warfare,  one  who  has  seen 
much  service'  (Tommaseo  s.v,  Spe~zatd).  The  peculiar  Fr. 
and  Eng. sense  (~  lance-corporal  j  can  be  accounted  fur  only 
conjecturally,  but  it  may  have  arisen  from  the  practice  of 
appointing  specially  experienced  privates,  in  emergencies, 
to  act  as  officers  of  the  lowest  rank.] 

a.  (See  quot.  1578.)  b.  A  non-commissioned 
officer  of  the  lowest  grade  ;  a  lance-corporal. 

1578  FENTON  Guicciard.  \\,  104  The  Marquis  . .  being 
followed  with  a  valiant  companye  of  younge  gentlemen  and 
Lancepezzades  (these  are  braue  and  proued  souldiers  inter- 
teyned  aboue  the  ordinary  companies).  1605  Tryall  Chcv. 
in.  i.  in  liullen  O.  I'i,  III.  305  The  tother  Launcepresado. 
[Applied  derisively  by  a  soldier  to  an  officer  of  high  rank.] 
1611  CHAPMAN  May  D ay  Plays  1873  II.  390  Serjeant  Piemeat, 
Corporall  Conny,  Lancepmado  Larke.  1617  MIDDLKTON  & 
ROWLEY  FairQuarrcl  iv.  iv,  I  will  learne  to  roarc,  and  still 
maintain  the  name  of  captaine  over  these  Launcepresadoes. 
1625  MARKHAM  Soldier 's  Accitf.  7  The  Lan>.presado.  .in  the 
Corporalls  absence,  as  vpon  a  guard  or  otherwise,  doth  all 
the  Corporalls  duties.  1708  Loud.  Gnz.  No.  4420  7,  10  Ser 
jeants,  10  Corporals,  10  Lanspessades.  1758  I.  WATSON 
Milit.  Diet.  (ed.  5)  Lancepes<idt\  an  inferior  Officer,  sub 
ordinate  to  the  Corporal,  to  assist  him  in  his  Duty,  and 
supply  his  Place  in  his  Absence.  1826  SCOTT  Woodst, 
xxxiv,  Thou,  Zerubbabel  Robins,  I  know  wilt  be  their 
lance-prisade. 
C.  transf. 

a  1605  POI.WART  Fly  Sing  iv.  Montgomerie  795  Beld  bi^set ! 
marmUsed  !  lansprezed  to  the  lownes  !  1622  MASSINGI-K 
Vii'g.  Mart-  n.  i,  1  his  LJacchus,  who  is. .  lance prezade  to  led 
noses,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cunt,  Crfiv,  L,AHspresado^  he 
that  comes  into  Company  with  but  Two  pence  in  his 
Pocket. 

%  In  the  Italian  sense  (see  above)  with  corrupt 
It.  form. 

1687  I,ond.  Gaz.  No.  2250/3  His  Eminencies  own  Equipage 
consisted  of. .12  Pages,  as  many  Lanspasatas  or  Gentlemen, 
walking  on  foot  by  him,  12  more  on  Horse-back  (etc.]. 

Lancequenet,  ODS.  variant  of  LAWSQUEHKT. 

tlia'ncer1.  Obs.  Forms:  5  lanceour,  6-7 
lauiicer,  7  lancer,  [ad.  OF.  lanceor,  /atia-ur, 
f.  lancer  to  lance,  throw,  or  f.  LANCE  v.  +  -Eit1.] 
One  who,  or  that  which  lances,  in  senses  of  the  vb. 

1.  One  who  lances  or  throws  (a  dart). 

1422  tr.  Secretct  Secret,,  /V/r'.  /'/•/*'.  215  Archeri>,  abblastre-^, 
and  Lanceouris  of  Dai  tes  brandynge. 

2.  —  LANCET. 

1537  Matthew's  Bible,  i  Kings  xviii.  28  They  . .  cut  them 
selues  as  their  maner  was  with  knyues  and  launcers  [1611 
lancers].  1587  MASCALL  Gov.  Cattle  (1627)  177  Raze  him 
with  a  crooked  launcer,  from  the  heele  to  the  toe.  1611 
FLOKIO,  Lanciatore^  a  launcer.  1614  T.  WHITE  Martyrd. 
St.  George  C  b.  The  Pincers,  Lancers,  Hunger,  Thirst  did 
tyre  His  holy  bodie.  01625  BOYS  Wks,  (1629-30)  39  They 
see  him  whetting  his  lancer  to  cut  the  throat  of  the  disease. 
1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  324/2  Another  [Farriers  Instru 
ment]  with  a  sharp  point,  called  a  Lancer. 

Lvncer  2  (Ja'nsai).  Form* :  6  lancere,  6-7 
launder,  6-8  lancier,  7  lanceer(e,  launceer, 
launcer,  7-  lancer,  [a.  or  ad.  F.  lander^  f.  lance 
LANCE  j(M  Cf.  late  L.  lancedrius  or  lanciarius^\ 

1.  A  (cavalry)  soldier  armed  with  a  lance  ;  now 
only,  a  soldier  belonging  to  one  of  certain  regi 
ments  officially  called  Lancers. 

In  the  British  army  there  are  now  six  regiments  of 
Lancers,  the  5th,  gth,  i2th,  i6th,  zyth,  and  2ist.  They  are 
armed  with  carbine  (formerly  sword i  and  pistol  as  well  as 
lance. 

1590  MARLOWE  md  Pt.  Tamburl.  i.  u.  Fsh,  Backt  by 
stout  Lanceres  of  Germany.  x6n  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit. 
ix.  xiii.  §  107.  740  In  his  Company  were,  .not  aboue  fifteene 
Landers.  1611  FLORIO,  Lanciere,  a  launcier.  1648  Lane. 
Tracts  (Chetham  Soc.)  261  Collonal  Thornhaugh  . .  was 
slaine,  being  ran  into  the  body,  and  thigh,  and  head,  by  the 
enemies  Launcers.  1712  Perquisite  Monger  14  Invested 
with  the  Command  of  a  Regiment  of  Horse  and  a  Troop  of 
Lanciers.  1833  Reg-ul.  Instr.  Cavalry  i.  159  The  lancer  is 
to  have  his  lance  near  the  right  foot.  1879  CasselCs  Techn, 
Educ.  III.  362  The  lancer  has  sword  and  pistol  besides  his 
lance. 

transf.  .7.1657  LOVELACE  Poems  (1864)  177  The  heron 
mounted  doth  appear  On  his  own  Peg'sus  a  lanceer. 

2.  //.  The  name  of  a  species  of  quadrille.     Also 
the  music  proper  to  this  dance. 

1862  A  thenxunt  25  Jan.  1 1 1  The '  Lancers  *,  now  so  fashion 
able,  was  introduced  by  Laborde  in  1836.  1868  B.  HARTE 
Arctic  Vision,  Trip  it  all  ye  merry  dancers  In  the  airiest  of 
lancers.  1870  H.  SMART  Race  for  Wife  i,  As  she  whirls  by 
in  the  Valse,  or  glides  in  front  of  them  in  the  Lancers. 

3.  attrib    and   Com/'.,  as  lancer-braiding,   -capt 
-regiment ;  also  lancer-like  adj. 

1897  Daily  Nnvs  *6  Mar.  6/4  Bolero  white  cloth  is 
arranged  under  the  *lancer  braiding.  1844  W.  H.  MAX 
WELL  Sports  *r  Adv.  ScotL  iii.  (1855)  45  The  'lancer  cap  and 


LANCHABA. 

green  habit  of  the  Honourable  Juliana  Bcningfkld  !  1892 
E.  RF.EVKS  Homeward  Hound  248  Making  ..  quadrille  and 
*lancer-like  figures  with  sudden  turns  on  the  toes.  1868 
Regul.fyOrd.  Army*  1146  In  a  *lancer  Regiment,  the  Men 
who  collected  the  lances,  are  to  be  marched  to  the  baggage 
waggons. 

Ijancet  (la'nset).  Forms:  5  Ian-,  lawncette, 
lawnaet,  6  launcette,  6-8  launcet,  6-  lancet. 
[ad.  OF.  F.  lancette,  dim.  of  lance  LANCE  sb.^  Cf. 
It.  lancelta.] 

fl-  a.  ?A  small  lance,  a  dart.  b.  In  whale- 
fishery  =  LANCE  sbl  2.  Obs. 

c  1420  Siege  Rouen  in  Archxologia  XXI.  52  And  also 
lawnsetys  were  leydc  on  hey,  For  to  schete  both  ferre  an 
n ey.  1752  BOND  in  /'////.  Trans.  XLVII.  430  Which  the 
fishers  observing,  row  up  and  dispatch  the  whale  with  long 
lancets. 

2.  A  surgical  instrument  of  various  forms  usually 
with  two  edges  and  a  point  like  a  lance,  used  for 
bleeding,  opening  abscesses,  etc. 

'  1440  [see  LANCKNT].  1474  CAXTON  Chesse  86  He  dyd  his 
vysage  to  be  kutte  wyth  a  knyf  and  lancettis  endlong  and 
overtnwart.  1530  PAI.SCR.  237/1  Lancet,  an  instrument, 
lancftte.  1543  TKAHERON  I'lgo^s  Chirnrg.  (15861  64  Cut  the 
Scrophule  . .  with  a  sharpe  instrument,  as  with  a  lanncet. 
1612  WOOD  ALL  Surg.  Jilate  Wks.  ( 165^1  18  Without  question 
each  Surgeons  Mate  knoweth  a  Launcet  as  well  as  myself. 
1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Rtfl.  n.  iv,  And  calls  fur  a  Lancet,  rather 
than  a  Julep.  1775  SIIFKI  DAN  St.  Fatr.  Day  i.i,  Such  an  arm 
for  a  bandage,  veins  that  seemed  to  invite  the  Lancet.  1837 
W.  IRVING  Capl.  Konne-'ille  III.  146  When  they  underwent 
the  operation  of  the  lancet,  the  doctor's  wife  and  another  lady 
were  present.  1856  DKUIIT  Surgeon's  I  'ade  tttCi  ni'f  631  The 
operator,  .pushes  the  lancet  obliquely  into  the  vein. 
b.  Ent.  (See  quot.) 

1826  KIRBV  &  Si-.  EntomoL  III.  362  Scalfella  (the  Lancets\ 
a  pair  of  instruments,  usually  more  slender  than  the  Cultelli, 
which  probably  enter  the  veins  or  sap-vessels,  and  together 
with  them  form  a  tube  for  suction. 

3.  Short  for  lancet-arch ^  -light ^  -window. 

1848  R.  WEED  Continent.  Rcclcsiol.  45  Two  stapes  of  tall 
Pointed  arches,  and  a  hui;e  lancet  within  each.  1864  TENNY 
SON  Ay  Inter's  l'\  622  Greenish  glimmerings  through  the 
lancets.  1879  SIR  G.  SCOTT  Led.  Archit.  \.  296  Some 
gable-end  with  its  lofty  lancets  shows  the  noble  scale  of  the 
ancient  church, 

4.  attrib.  ai;d   Comb.,  as  lancet  edge,  ^-ichthyo- 
dont  \  lancet-shaped  adj. ;  lancet-fish,  Ihe  doctor- 
fish   (Acanthurus]  ;   f  lancet-loupe,    a   loophole 
for  throwing  darts  (cf.  I  a\ 

1875  Carpentry  fy  Join.  52  A  side  fillster.  .having  a  second 
point  or  *lancet  edge  to  cut  the  fibres  across  as  the  work 
proceeds.  1840  MUDIE  C  lifter's  Anim.  Kingd.  11849)  3°3 
Acafithnrus,  'Lancet-fishes,  have., a  strong  spine  on  each 
side  of  the  tail,  as  sharp  as  a  lancet,  with  which  they  inflict 
severe  wounds.  1708  rhil.  Trans.  XXVI.  78  The  *Lancet 
or  Mucronated  Ichthyodont.  1562  PHAER  &neid  IX.  Ccj, 
The  Troyans.  .through  their  *launcet  loupes  their  whirling 
darts  do  thick  bestowe.  1899  CAGNEY  tr.  Jaksch's  Clin. 
Diagn.  vi.  {ed.  4)  232  Certain  *lancet-shaped  bodies. 

b.  Arch.)  as  lancet  arch,  one  with  an  acutely- 
pointed  head  resembling  the  blade  of  a  lancet ; 
lancet  window,  a  high  and  narrow  window  ter 
minating  in  a  lancet  arch  ;  similarly,  lancet  Gothic ', 
lancet  light ',  lancet  style. 

1823  P.  NICHOLSON  I'ract.  Build.  587  'Lancet-arch.     1848 
RICKMAN  Archit.  50  Lancet  arches. .have  a  radius  longer 
than  the  breadth  of  the  arch,      1836  Gentl.  Afnp.  Feb.  164/2 
A  chapel  ..  The  style  is  the  "lancet  Gothic.     1874  PAHKER 
doth.  Archit.  1.  iv.  131  In  the  transept  of  Salisbury  Cathedral 
.  .is  a  good  example  of  a  window  of  four  "lancet-lights.    1849 
FREEMAN  Archit.  352  The  details  lose  the  great  distinctness 
of  the  *Lancet  style.    1781  J.  WARTON  Kiddington  (1783)  17 
Mouldings  of  *lancet  windows.     1866  G.  MACDONALD  Ann. 
Q.  Xeighh.  ii.  (1878)  20  The  dusky  light  that  came  through 
a  small  lancet  window. 

Hence  Xiancetee-r,  one  who  uses  a  lancet;  a 
surgeon.  Lance  ted  a.,  (of  a  window)  having  a 
lancet  arch  ;  (of  a  church)  having  lancet-windows. 

1824  Examiner  8/2  A  person  named  Mort-r,  a  lanceteer, 
residing   in    the   same   place.     1855  Wni.\vi:u,  in  Mrs    S. 
Douglas   Life   (1881)   562   Where,   rich -glowing,    the   light 
streams  through  the  lanceted  window.     1864  C  ROWDY  C/t. 
Choirmaster  27  A  little  lancetted  church. 

Laiicewood  (la*nS|Wud).  [f.  LANCE  sb.^  + 
WOOD  .r£.]  a,  A  tough  elastic  wood  imported 
chiefly  from  the  West  Indies,  used  foi  carriage-shafts, 
fishing-rods,  cabinet-work,  etc.  Also,  a  fishing-rod 
made  of  this  wood.  b.  A  tree  yielding  this  wood  ; 
the  best  known  ATS  jDugUftia  qnifarensishom  Cuba 
and  Guiana  and  Oxandra  virgata  from  Jamaica. 

4  The  name  in  Australia  is  given  to  Backhonsia  inyrtifolia 
and  in  New  Zealand  to  Panaxcrassifolinm'  (Morris  Austral 
Eng.  1898). 

1697  DAMPIER  I'oy.  I.  118  The  Lancewood  grows  strait 
like  our  young  Ashes;  it  is  very  hard,  tough  and  heavy. 
1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica  177  The  aculeated  Lyciitm  or 
Lance-wood.  This  shrub  is  common  in  most  parts  of  the 
island.  1858  O.  W.  HOLMES  Ant.  Breakf.  (1883'  221  He 
sent  for  lancewood  to  make  the  thills.  1879  Cassetfs  Techn. 
Educ.  IV.  160/2  The  very  best  ash.. is  greatly  inferior  to 
lance-wood  both  in  strength  and  elasticity.  1895  Outing 
(U.S.)  XXVI.  376/1  We  put  the  little  lancewoods  together 
andr,tartedout. 

Lanch,  obs.  form  of  LAUNCH  $b.  and  v. 

t  Laiicliara.  Obs.  Also  7  lanchare,  9 
LANTCHA.  [a.  Pg.  lanchara^  ad.  Malay  lancharan 
(Kinkert),  f.  lanchar  quick,  nimble.]  'A  kind  of 
small  vessel  often  mentioned  in  the  Portuguese 
histories  of  the  i6th  and  I7th  centuries' 


LANCIFEROUS. 

1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto's  Trai'.  ix.  27  These  things  being 
laden  aboard  a  Lanchara  with  oars.  Ibid.  vii.  18  Five  Lan- 
chares. 

Lanchet :  see  LAXDSHARD. 

t  Lanci'ferous,  a.  06s.  rare  — ".  [f.  med.L. 
lancifer  ((.  lanc-ea  lance  -r  -(i)fer  bearing)  +  -ous.] 
IJearing  a  lance. 

1656  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.     1676  in  COLKS. 

Iianciform  (la-nsif£im),  a.  [f.  LANCE  sb.  + 
-(IJFOBM.]  l.ance  or  lancet-shaped. 

1855  in  MAYNE  Expas.  Lex.  1861  Sat.  Rer.  27  July  102 
These  humble  buildings  have  sometimes  no  east  window  at 
all  :  at  other  times  only  a  single  narrow  lanciform  light. 

Iiancinate  (lu'nsin?t:<,  v.  rare.  \l.\,.lanci- 
nat-,  piil.  stem  of  lancinare  to  rend,  tear  to  pieces 
(rendered  'to  strike,  thrust  through'  in  Cooper 
Thesaurus  1565).]  trans.  To  pierce,  tear. 

1603  HAHSNET  J'o/>.  Impost.  91  Blacke  hel-mettaK  .  to 
excoriat  and  lancinate  a  deuil.  1623  COCKF.RAM,  Laticinatc, 
to  thrust  through.  1876  Overmatched  I.  vii.  117  How  had 
she  lancinated  the  wound,  already,  as  she  could  see,  quick 
and  bleeding ! 

Lancinating  (lu-nsin<Tiin),  ///.  a.    [f.  prec. 

+  -JNO-.]  Chiefly  of  pain  :  Acute,  darling,  piercing. 

1762  R.  GUY  Pract.  Of's.  Cancers  77  She  complained  of 
frequent  lancinating  Pains.  1804  ABEUNKTHY  Surf.  Obs. 
39  1'he  pain  is  lancinating.  1813  J.  THOMSON  Led.  liiflam. 
473  A  burning  and  lancinating  sensation.  1861  F.  H. 
KAMADGK  Curabil.  Cmaumfttm  71  Lancinating  pains 
shooting  in  the  direction  of  the  ear. 

fit?.  1814  Sporting  Mtiff.  Xl.IV.  147  He  inflicts,  without 
mercy,  the  most  ingenious,  home-directed  and  ino-u  lancinat 
ing  cuts.  1894  H'atut.  Caz.  12  Feb.  3/2  Simplicity  in  re 
counting  his  own  exploits  excuses  lancinating  criticisms 
al'out  other  people. 

Lancinatiou  lansinl'-Jsn).  [as  if  ad.  L.  *lan- 
cinStiSn-em,  n.  of  action  f.  lancinare  to  LANCIN- 
ATK.]  The  action  of  lancinating ;  cutting,  lancing. 

1630  DONNE  Serin,  xiii.  i  v  Every  Sin  is  an  Incision  of  the 
Soule,  a  Landnation,  a  Phlebotomy,     a  1670  HACKF.T  Cent. 
Serin.  2^1   He  took  upon  him  to  cure  us. .by  cutting  and 
lancination. 
b.  Iransf.  A  cutting  into,  an  indentation. 

1650  FULLER  I'isgak   n.  v.  xii.   164    Undoubtedly  Judah 
his  portion  made  many  incisures  and  lancinations  into  the 
Tribe  of  Simeon,  hindering  the  entireness  thereof. 
C.  fig.  Piercing  pain  ;  ncute  agony. 

i649"ji:H.  TAYLOR  Gt.  E.rtmf.  l.  Exhortation  §  15  With  what 
affections  and  lancinations  of  spirit,  with  what  effusions  of 
love,  Jesus  prayed.  1669  Addr.  Hopeful  J 'onng  Gentry  62 
[Love]  breaks  in  upon  you  withal  the  noise,  tumult  and 
lancination  of  distracted  passions. 

Lancing  (krnsiij),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  LANCE  z>.  +  -ING  '.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  LANCE  in  various  senses  : 
e.g.   ta.  Launching   (of  boats),     t  b.   Piercing, 
pricking,    c.  Cutting  with  a  lancet. 

1470-83  MALORY  Artlutr  XXL  ii,  Thenne  there  was  laun- 
cynge  of  grete  botes  and  smal.  1592  UAVIKS  Iminort.  Soul 
n.  vii.  (17141  28  The  cruel  Lancing  of  the  knotty  Gout. 
1638  BAKKK  tr.  Btihfu-'s  Lett.  (vol.  II*  202  Yon  make  with 
it  [syllogisme]  a  wholesome  and  delightful  lancing.  1645 
MILTON  Tclraclt.  Introd.,  Wks.  1851  IV.  140  The  launcing  of 
that  old  apostemated  error.  1655  Woon  Life  17  Dec.,  Which 
caused  a  swelling  in  his  cheek,  .and  that  a  lancins  thereof, 
which  made  him  unfit  to  appeare  in  public.  1677  GALE 
Crt.  Gentiles  III.  105  God  forbids  his  people  this  funeral  rite 
of  cutting  and  lancing  because  abused  to  Demon-idolatrie. 

attrib.  1530  PALSGK.  604/2,  I  launce  a  sore,  as  a  cyrurgien 
dothe  with  a  launsyng  yron.  1859  SALA  Gas-light  ff  I),  x. 
119  He  has  curiously  a  dominant  passion  for  leaping,  darting 
the  lancing  pole,  .and  other  feats  of  strength  and  agility. 

2.  Acting  as  a  lancer. 

1838-9  THACKERAY  M<ijor  Galiagan  iii,  A  ball .  .put  a  stop 
to  his  lancing. 

Lancing  (Icrnsirj),  ///.  a.  [f.  LANCE  v.  + 
•INQ".]  That  lances:  a.  Darling  forward  ;  fig. 
?  bold,  dashing,  b.  Of  a  ship :  Launching,  put 
ting  forth,  c.  Cutting,  piercing. 

1573  L.  LLOID  rilgr.  Pi-inces  (1586)  6  b,  Hercules,  .hearde 
the  offers  of  these  two  launcing  Ladies.  1635  PERSON 
Varieties  \.  12  The  Comets,  and  these  lancing  Dragons, 
and  falling  Stars,  &c..  .we  visiblysee.  1647  STANLEY  /'reti's 
Onmta  (16,0)  5  Along  the  shore  the  wretched  mothers  stray 
.  .The  lancing  ships  beholding  from  on  high.  1697  DRYDEN 
l''irff.  Georg.  in.  695  When  the  launcing  Knife  requires  his 
hands.  1756  MOUNSKY  in  rliil.  Trans.  1.  20  But  the  scene 
soon  began  again  with  lancing  pain  in  the  left  eye. 

Land  (loend),  sb.  Forms:  i-land;  also  l,  3-5 
7  lond,  4-6  londe,  4-7  lande,  (3  loande,  4  loond, 
lent,  j  lonnde,  lannde,  S-t/Sc.  Ian,  Ian' ).  [Com. 
Teut. :  OE.  land,  Ipnd  sir.  neut.  =  OFris.  land,  lond, 
OS.  (Du.,  LG.)  land,  OHG.  lant  (MHG.  lant, 
land-,  mod.G.  laiiif),  ON.  (S\v.,  Da.)  and  Goth. 
land:— OTetit.  *lfindom,  cogn.  w.  OCeltic  *landd 
fem.  (Irish  land,  lann  enclosure,  Welsh  Han  en 
closure,  church,  Cornish  Ian,  Breton  lann  heath), 
whence  the  F.  lande,  heath,  moor.  The  pre-Teut. 
*londh-  is  not  evidenced  in  the  other  Aryan  langs., 
but  an  ablaut-variant  *lend/t-  appears  in  DSL  Ifdina 
heath.desert  (Russian  -lima,  Manila' ,  and  in  MSw., 
mod.Sw.  linda  waste  or  fallow  land  ] 
I.  The  simple  word. 

1.  The  solid  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  as 
opposed  to  sea,  water.  d.Jirm  land  (see  FIRM  a. 
8),  DRY  LAND,  t  Occas.  classed  as  one  of  the 
'  elements '=  EAKTH  st.1  14.  Often  in  phr.  to 
land,  on  land  (cf.  ALAND),  by  land  (in  quot.  1841 
transf.} ;  also  t  "t  land  -  on  land,  ashore. 
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Beow u If  1623  Com  ba  to  lande  lidmanna  helm  swiSmod 
swymman.  £900  tr.  Bseda's  /list.  n.  iii.  (1890)  104  Seo  is 
monigra  folca  ceapstow  oflonde  &  of  sae  cumendra.  ^1205 
LAY.  117  On  Italise  he  com  on  lond.  1:1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  103 
It  hiled  al  Sis  werldes  drof,  And  fier,  and  walkne,  and 
water,  and  lond.  <  1300  Ha-cclok  721  Fro  londe  wortn  he 
bote  a  mile.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  322  pe  barrez  of  vche 
a  honk  ful  bigly  me  haldes,  pat  I  may  lacbche  no  lont. 
c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  266  Nou^er  suld  werri 
hi  lond,  no  in  water  hi  schip.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Man 
of  Law's  Prol,  29  Ye  seken  lond  and  see  for  yowre 
wynnynges.  ^1400  MAUNDKV.  (1839)  i.  6  He  may  go  by 
many  Weyes,  bothe  on  See  and  Londe.  1339  TAVKRNER 
Erasnt.  Prov.  (1552)  13  It  is  most  pleasaunte  rowynge  nere 
the  land,  and  walkyn^e  nere  the  sea.  1590  SPENSEH  F.  Q. 
in.  ii.  7  To  hunt  out  perilles. .  By  sea,  by  land,  where  .-.o  they 
may  be  mett.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acostas  Hist.  Indies 
n.  xi.  107  We  feele  greater  heat  at  land  then  at  sea.  Ibid. 
in.  ii.  118  It  behooves  vs  now  to  treateof  the  three  elements, 
aire,  water  and  land.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  n.  i.  122,  I  not 
doubt  He  came  aliue  to  Land.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  xi.  337 
His  Omnipresence  fills  Land,  Sea,  and  Aire.  1673  tr. 
Machiavelli's  Prince  xii.  (1883)  82  They  began  to  enterprise 
at  land.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  \.  viii,  I  fairly  descry'd  Land, 
whether  an  Island  or  a  Continent,  I  could  not  tell.  1798 
COLERIDGE  Anc.  Mar.  vn.  xiii,  And  now,  all  in  my  own 
countree,  I  stood  on  the  firm  land  !  1841  FR.  A.  KEMBLK 
Rcc.  Later  Life  (1882)  II.  142  At  the  beginning  of  railroad 
travelling,  persons  who  preferred  posting  on  the  high  road 
were  said  to  go  by  land.  1849-50  ALISON  Hist.  Enrobe 
VIII.  628  All  the  great  defeats  of  France  at  land  have  come 
from  England  1863  KINGSI.EY  Herew.  \.  (1877)  44,  I  was 
never  afraid  . .  to  speak  my  mind  to  them,  by  sea  or  land. 

b.  Nautical  phrases.     *|"  7'o  take  land  :  to  come 
to  land  ;  to  land,  go  ashore.     Land  to :  jost  within 
sight  of  land,  when  at  sea.     f  To  raise  land:  to 
sail  with  the  land  just  within  sight.      To  lay  the 
land:  to  lose  sight  of  land,  f  To  set  {the}  land',  to 
take   the   bearings  of  land.      Land  ho!  a  cry  of 
sailors  when   first   sighting  land.     Land  shut  in 
(see  quot.  1753). 

£1330  R.  I>Ri'NNE  Chron.  (1810)  59  Whan  J>e  kyng  wist, 
bat  bei  had  taken  land,  c  1375  BAKBOUR  Bruce  xvi.  551 
Quhill  thai.. On  vest  half,  toward  Dunfermlyne,  Tuk  land. 
a  1533  Ln.  BEKNEKS  Hnon  xiii.  528  They  . .  aryuyd  at  the 
porte  uf  Mar>eyle  there  they  toke  londe.  IvttCoTGtLfSttrV/'ft 
to  arriue,  take  land,  goe  ashore.  1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Sea- 
man's  Grant,  ix.  43  One  to  the  top  to  looke  out  for  land, 
the  man  cries  out  Land  to  ;  which  is  iust  so  farre  as  a  ken 
ning,  or  a  man  may  see  the  land.  And  to  lay  a  land  is  to  saile 
from  it  iust  so  farre  as  you  can  see  it.  1633'!'.  JAMES  Voy.  28 
We  hull'd  off,  North  North-East,  but  still  raised  land.  1669 
STORMY  Mariners  Afag.  i.  21  When  we  set  Land,  some 
this,  some  that  do  gue^s.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.  s.v., 
Land  shut  in,  at  sea.  When  another  point  of  land  hinders 
the  sight  of  that  which  a  ship  came  from,  then  they  say  the 
land  is  shut  in.  Setting  the  Land,  at  sea,  is  observing  by 
the  compass  how  it  bears.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine 
(1780),  Terre  guifnit,  double-land,  or  land  shut  in  behind 
a  cape  or  promontory.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  lief.  Mast  iv.  8 
A  man  on  the  forecastle  called  out  '  Land  ho !' 

c.  ljhr.  How  the  land  lies:  primarily  Xaut.  (see 
quot.  a  1700) ;  now  chiefly  y%l  =  what  is  the  state 
of  affairs. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Hmv  lies  the  Land?  How 
stands  the  Reckoning?  1809  MALKIN  Git  Bias  vii.  vii. 
(Rtldg.)  14  Several  gentlemen  ..  had  a  mind  to  feel  how 
the  land  lay,  1870  Miss  BRIDGMAN  Ro.  Lynne  I.  vii.  99 
Uncle  Charles's  eyes  had  discovered  how  the  land  lay  as 
regarded  Rose  and  himself. 

td.  A  tract  of  land.     Also  transf.  of  ice.   Obs. 

1604  E.  G[KIMSTONE]  D'Acostas  Hist.  Indies  in.  x.  153    j 
There  is  a  straight  and  a  long  and  stretched  out  land  on 
eyther  side.    1652  NEEDHAM  tr.  Sflden's  Mare  Cl.  To  Rdr.,    ' 
A  large  Bay  or  inlet  of  the  Sea,  ..  entering  in  betwixt  two 
lands.     1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  iv.  139  Captain  Luke 
Fox  in  his  North-West  Discoveries  . .  complained  fearfully 
of  the  fast  Lands  of  Ice  upon  those  Coasts. 

2.  Ground  or  soil,  esp.  as  having  a  particular  use 
or  particular  properties.    Often  with  defining  word, 
as  arable  land,  corn-land,  plough-land,  slubble  land. 

r8zs  I'esp,  Psalter  cvii.  37  And  seowun  lond  &  plantadon 
win^eardas.  01050  Liber  Srintill.  x.  (1889)  51  F;crlic  £ 
swiSlic  storm  on  hryre  landu  [L.  artta]  forhwyrfS.  -1050 
Snpp.  ,-Elfrics  I'oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  177/11  Seges,  ^esawen 
a;cer  vel  land.  cisSo  WYCLIF  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  3s  Lond 
weleerid  and  weldungid.  c  1420  Pal/ad. on  Hnsb.\.  STilynge 
is  vs  to  write  of  euery  londe.  £1475  Pict.  l-'oc.  in  Wr.- 
W  dicker  796  Hec  boi>ata,  a  hoxgangyn  lond. . .  Hec  inrgata, 
a  eryd  lond.  Hie  selis,  a  ryggyd  lond.  1631  MILTON 
IS  Allegro  64  While  the  Plowman  neer  at  hand,  Whistles 
ore  the  Furrow'd  Land.  1697  DRYDF.N  Virg.  Georg.  in.  605 
And  from  the  marshy  Land  Salt  Herbage  for  the  fodd'ring 
Rack  provide.  1727-32  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Mushroom, 
They  are  never  found  out  on  burnt  lands.  1752  HUMK  Ess. 
fy  Treat.  (1777  1.283  I"  England,  the  land  is  rich,  but  coarse. 
1813  SHELLEY  Q,  Mab  v.  8  Loading  with  loathsome  rottenness 
the  land.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  593  The  land  to  a 
great  extent  round  his  pleasure  grounds  was  in  his  own  hands. 
1856  OLMSTKD  Slave  States  616  The  conversation  was  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  topics  of  steam-boats,.. black- 
land,  red-land,  bottom-land,  timber-land  [etc.]. 

fb.  poet.  =  GROUND  in  various  senses.    Obs. 

a  1000  Cxdinoifs  Gen.  203  (Gr.)  Inc  is  .,  wilde  deor  on 
jeweald  ?;eseald  &  lifi^ende,  «5a  o"e  land  tredaS.  14.. 
Fencing  ?c.  Tivo  Handed  Sword  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  309  Freely 
smyte  thy  strokis  by  dene.  And  hold  wel  thy  lond  that  hyt 
may  be  sene.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  v.  vii.  7  Her  seHe  uppon 
the  land  She  did  prostrate.  1716  POPE  Hiad  \\\.  18  He.. 
roll'd,  with  Limbs  relax'd,  along  the  Land. 

3.  A  part  of  the  earth's  surface  marked  off  by 
natural  or  political  boundaries  or  considered  as  an 
integral  section  of  the  globe ;  a  country,  territory. 
Also  put  for  the  people  of  a  country. 

(Spmetimes  defined  by  a  phrase  containing  the  name  of  the 
country  or  stating  one  of  its  prominent  characteristics  or 
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products,  as  the  land  of  Egypt ^  the  land  of  the  midnight 
sun,  the  land  of  the  chrysanthemum^  etc.    Cf.  b  and  c.) 

£725  Corpus  Gloss.  1995  Tern  tori  urn  t  lond.  1x900  O.K. 
Chron,  an.  787  (Parker  MS.)  pa;t  wseron  ba  a:restan  scipu 
Dcniscra  monna  be  Angel  cynnes  lond  ^esohtun.  971  Blickl. 
Jioift.iy7  ponne  is  sea  cirice  on  Campania  baes  landes  ^emairo, 
1134  O.E.  Chron.  an.  1132  (Laud  MS.)  Dis  J$ear  com  Henri 
king  to  bis  land,  c  1205  LAY.  1244  Albion  hatte  bat  lond. 
1397  A'.  Clone.  (Rolls)  10154  He  sende  to  alle  be  bissopes 
of  bis  lond  is  sonde.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3766  pis  esau.. 
Oute  o  be  land  did  iacob  chace.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P. 
A.  936  In  ludy  londe.  1382  WYCLIF  Gen.  xxi.  33  Abyma- 
!ech  ..  and  Phicol  ..  turneden  a5en  into  the  loond  of 
Palestynes.  1:1400  Destr.  Troy  13932,  I  haue  faryn  out  of 
fere  lannd  my  fader  to  seche.  14..  Sir  Beiies 2327  {MS.  M.) 
All  the  lend  after  hem  drowse  Armyd  with  good  harnes 
inou^e.  14. .  Dyal.  Gent.  <y  Husb.  in  Rede  we,  etc.  (Arb.) 
148  God  left  neuer  lande  yet  vnpunished  which  agaynst  his 
worde  made  resistence.  <  1450  Merlin'vb  Vortiger  ..  often 
tyme  faught  so  with  them  that  he  drof  hem  oute  of  hys 
londe.  1333  COVCRDALE  Exod.  iii.  8  To  carye  them  out  of 
that  londe,  in  to  a  good  and  wyde  londe,  euen  in  to  a  londe 
that  floweth  with  mylke  and  hony.  1611  BIBLE  Josh.  ii.  i 
Go,  view  the  land,  euen  lericho.  —  Isa.  ix.  i  When  at  the 
first  he  lightly  afflicted  the  land  of  Zehulun  and  the  land  of 
Naphtali.  1629  MILTON  Hymn  Nativity  221  He  feels  from 
Juda's  Land  The  d redded  Infants  hand.  1697  DRYDEN 
s-7'.'turis  vn.  148  These  Answers  in  the  silent  Night  receiv'd 
The  King  himself  divulg'd,  the  Land  believ'd.  x77oGoi.DSM. 
Dest  Village  51  111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay.  1819  SHELLEY 
Peter  Bell  v.  xv,  He  made  songs  for  all  the  land  Sweet  both 
to  feel  and  understand.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I. 
279  In  our  own  land,  the  national  wealth  has,  during  at  least 
six  centuries,  been  almost  uninterruptedly  increasing. 
fig.  1593  SHAKS.  Lvcr.  439  Htr  bare  brest,  the  heart  of  all 
her  land.  1595  —  John  \\.  ii.  245  In  the  body  of  this  fleshly 
Land,  This  kingdome,  this  Confine  of  blood,  and  breathe. 

b.  Phrases.  Law  of  the  land  (^  lamfs  law  :  see 
LAND-LAW   i):    see  LAW  j£.l     Land  of  promise 
(^ promission,  ^repromission,  -^behest],  promised 
land:  see  PROMISE  sl>.,  etc.     Land  of  cakes  (Sc.) : 
see  CAKE  sb.  i  b.   See  also  HOLY  LAND. 

(•1300  [see  BEHEST  $l>.  ij.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  Pref.  i 
l>e  land  of  repromission,  bat  men  calles  be  Haly  I^ind.  1513 
liKAnsHAW  St.  H'erl'tii'ge  I.  1612  Duke  Iosue..Ledynge  the 
Isrehelytes  to  the  lande  of  prnmyssyon.  c  1730  P.LRT  Lett. 
N.  Scotl.  (1760)  II.  xxiv.  271  The  Lowlanders  call  their  part 
of  the  Country  the  Land  of  Cakes,  a  1846  J.  IMLAH  Song, 
Land  o1  Cakes,  An'  fill  ye  up  and  toast  the  cup,  The  land 
o'  cakes  for  ever. 

c.  fig.  ^  Realm,  domain.    Land ' oj  the  &a/(Sc.)  : 
the  realm  of  the  blessed  departed,  heaven.    Land  of 
the  living:  the  present  life.  In  the  land  of  the  living 
^a  Hebraism);  alive.     Land  of  Nod\  see  NOD. 

^825  I'esp.  Psalter  cxiv.  9  In  londe  lif^endra.  ^1230 
Halt  Mciei.  13  Ibis  world  |>at  is  icleopet  lond  of  unlicnesse. 
13. .  Minor  i'oftusfr.  I  crnon  MS.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  637/22  Ye 
shal  not  with-outen  Strif  fro  this  world  passe  to  be  lond  of 
lyf.  16x1  BIBLE  Jer.  xi.  19  Let  vs  cut  him  off  from  the 
land  of  the  liuing.  1671  MILTON  Samson  99  As  in  the  land 
of  darkness  yet  in  light,  To  live  a  life  half  dead,  a  living 
death.  1707  Curios,  in  thisb.  <$-  Card.  313  In  the  Land  of 
Nature  we  are  often  out  of  our  Knowledge.  1798  LADY 
NAIRNE  Song,  The  Land  of  the  Ltal,  I'm  wearin'  awa* 
John,  ..  To  the  land  o'  the  leal.  1806-7  J-  BERESFORD 
Miseries  Hum.  Li/s(iB26)  vi.  Introd.  116  You'd  better  have 
sent  out  Jedidiah  Buxton  if  he  is  still  in  the  land  of  the 
living.  1819  J.  HODGSON  in  Raine  Mem.  (1857)  I.  223,  I  was 
frequently  travelling  in  the  Land  of  Nod.  1836  IRVING  As 
toria  1. 1 29 They  dug  a  grave,  .in  which  they  deposited  the 
corpse,  with  a  biscuit  ..  and  a  small  quantity  of  tobacco,  as 
provisions  for  its  journey  in  the  land  of  spirits.  1871  MOKLEY 
Voltaire  (1886)  10  There  are  unseen  lands  of  knowledge  and 
truth  beyond  the  present. 

td.  In  ME.  poetry  used  vaguely  in  certain 
expletive  phrases :  on  or  in  land,  to  come  to  land. 
Cf  similar  uses  of  TOWN.  Obs. 

c  \\i$Laittb.  Horn.  65  To  eni  monne  bet  is  on  londe.  c  1300 
Harnnv.  Hell  46  pritti  winter  and  bridde  half  Jer,  Haul 
woned  in  londe  her.  c  1320  Cast.  Ltn-e  551  Maken  1  chulle 
Pees  to  londe  come,.  .And  sauen  at  be  folk  in  londe.  c  1380 
Sir  l''erunib.  2793  Welawo  to  longe  y  lyue  in  londe.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Sir  Thopas  176  His  steede  ..  gooth  an  Amhil  in 
the  way  Ful  softely  and  rounde  In  londe. 

U  e.  U.S.  Substituted  euphemistically  for  Lord, 
in  phrases  the  land  knows,  Good  land ! 

1849  Miss  WARNER  tt'ide  wide  World  xiv, '  But  what  are 
they  called  turnpikes  for?'  'The  land  knuws—  I  don't'. 
1889  '  MARK  TWAIN  '  Yankee  Crt.  K.  Arthur  xi.  no  Good 
land  !  a  man  can't  keep  his  functions  regular  on  spring 
chickens  thirteen  hundred  years  old. 

4.  Ground  or  territory  as  owned  by  a  person  or 
viewed  as  public  or  private  property;  landed 
property.  (Common,  concealed,  copyhold,  debatable, 
demesne,  fabric,  fiscal  land  or  lands  :  see  the 
defining  words.  Also  BOND-LAND,  CROWN-LAND  i.) 

971  Bttt&L  How.  51  pa  teoban  sceattas  . .  ^e  on  lande,  je 
on  obrum  bingum,  ^1205  LAY.  3914  His  lond  he  huld  half 
jer.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  4033  To  dele  (>air  landes  bam  be- 
tuixs  bat  aiber  migbt  bam  aid  wit  his.  1362  LANGL.  /'.  PI. 
A.  vn.  295  Laborers  that  haue  no  lond  to  liuen  on  bote 
heore  honden.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  579  Worthy  to  been 
stywardes  of  rente  and  loud  Of  any  lord  that  is  in  Engelond. 
1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xvi.  (Percy  Soc.)  72  Borne  to  great 
land,  treasure,  and  substaimce.  1587  LADY  STAFFORD  in 
Collect.  (O.  H.  S.I  I.  209  They  have  recovered  their  land, 
with  the  Arrerajres.  1602  SHAKS.  Hani.  v.  i.  113  This  fellow 
might  be  in's  time  a  great  buyer  of  Land.  1611  BIBLE 
2  Kings  viii.  3  She  went  foorth  to  crie  vino  the  king  for  her 
house,  and  for  her  land.  1732  I'I-.RKELEY  Alciphy.  i.  §  i  A 
convenient  house  with  a  hundred  acres  of  land  adjoining 
to  it.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  142  He  had  no 
intention  of  depriving  the  English  colonists  of  their  land. 
1878  IP.VONS  Prim.  Pol.  Kcon.  12  Some  one  will  say  that 
he  U  beyond  question  rich,  who  owns  a  great  deal  of  land. 
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b.  //.  Territorial  possessions.     •(•  Also  rarely  in 
sing.,  a  piece  of  landed  property,  an  estate  in  land. 

-looo  &LPRIC  Saints1  Lives  (1885)  I.  192  Feower  land  he 
fur^eaf  fur5  In  mid  him  jelbeodigum  to  andfencge  and  to 
ajlmes-deedum.  c  1150  Gen.  $•  Ex.  1843  Dorhimsolde  an  lond 
kinge  emor.  (71330  Spec.  Gy  \Vanv.  163  pouh  man  hatie 
muche  katel  As  londes,  rentes,  and  o^er  god.  a  1450  Knt, 
de  la  Tour  (1868)  86  [He]  became  . .  riche  . .  and  purchased 
londes  and  possessiones.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Slcidane's  Comm. 
423  b  note,  John  Frederick  demaundeth  his  landes  and 
dignities.  >599  SMAKS.  Hen.  I',  i.  i.  9  AH  the  Temporall 
Lands  which  men  deuout  liy  Testament  haue  giuen  to  the 
Church,  a  1656  HP.  HALL  Kent,  II' ks.  11660)  143  Who  should 
have  your  Lands  but  your  heirs?  1787  KUKNS  roans  (1809) 
II.  101  note,  The  Earl  gave  him  a  four  merk  land  ntar  the 
castle.  1817  JAKMAN  PoivelCs  Di-w'scs  II.  135  All  his 
messuages,  lands,  and  tenements.  1841  W.  SPALDING//#/J'  <$• 
It.  1st.  I.  84  Considering  this  grievance  more  tolerable  than 
.  .the  loss  of  the  public  lands.  1849  MACAU  LAY  Hist.  Eng.  vi. 
II.  1 30 Their  lands  had  been  divided  by  Cromwell  among 
his  followers. 

c.  Law.  (See  quots.) 

1628  COKE  On  Litt.  4  Land  in  the  legall  signification  compre- 
hendeth  any  ground,  soile  or  earth  whatsoeuer,  as  meadowes, 
pastures,  woods,  moores,  waters  marishes,  furses  and  heath, 
.  .It  legally  includeth  also  all  castles,  houses,  and  other  buHd- 
ings.  1767  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  II.  18  Land  hath  also,  in  its 
legal  signification,  an  indefinite  extent,  upwards  as  well  as 
downwards.  1839 Penny  Cycl.  XIII.  300/1  I^and  in  its  most 
restricted  legal  signification  is  confined  to  arable  ground. 
. .  In  its  more  wide  legal  signification  land  extends  also  to 
meadow,  pasture,  woods,  moors,  waters,  &c. 

t  5,  The  country,  as  opposed  to  the  town.  On 
(in,  fSc.  to]  land',  in  the  country;  also,  into  the 
country;  hence,  to  distant  parts.  Obs. 

4:900  tr.  BxdcCs  Hist.  in.  xx.  [xxviii.]  (1890!  246  Byri^  & 
lond  &  ceastre  &  tunas  &hus.  ctaooau.fKtcGram,  xxxviii. 
(Z.)  234  Ruri,  on  lande.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  702  A  poure 
person  dwellynge  vpon  lond.  — Nitn's  f'r.  T.  4069  Swichea 
loye  was  il  to  here  hem  synge,  ..In  sweete  accord,  My  lief  is 
faren  in  londe.  ?#i4oo  Plowman'' s  T.  1138  Thou  ..  Hvest 
in  londe,  as  a  lorell.  1425  Sc.t  Acts  Jus.  I  (1814)  II.  11/2 
Ande  at  bis  be  done  als  wele  in  borowis  as  to  lande  throu 
al  t>e  realme.  £1470  HESRVSON  Tale  of  Dog  123  [He]  dytis 
all  the  pure  men  up-on-land.  1491  Sc.  Acts  Jus.  7^(1814) 

II.  226/2  The  aulde  statutis  and  ordinances  maid  of  before 
baith  to  burghe  and  to  lande.    1513-75-1818  [see  BURGH  b]. 
^1800  Jock  the  Leg  in  Child  Ballads  (1894)  V.  128  In 
brough  or  land. 

6.  Expanse  of  country  of  undefined  extent ;    = 
COUNTRY  i  b.    rare  exc.  with  qualifying  word,  as 
down-land^  HIGHLAND,  LOWLAND,  mountain-land \ 
etc. 

1610  SHAKS.  TVw/.  iv.  i.  130  Leaue  your  crispe  channels, 
and  on  this  greene-Land  Answere  your  summons.  1784 
COWPER  Task  I.  323  The  Ouse,  dividing  the  well-watered 
land,  Now  glitters  in  the  sun,  and  now  retires.  1833 
TENNYSON  May  Queen  in.  7  And  sweet  is  all  the  land  about, 
and  all  the  flowers  that  blow. 

7.  One  of  the  strips  into  which  a  corn-field,  or 
a  pasture-field  that  has  been  ploughed,  is  divided 
by  water-furrows.     Often  taken  as  a  measure  of 
land-area  and  of  length,  of  value  varying  according 
to  local  custom. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  xvu.  58  Feith  had  first  siste  of  hyin 
..And  nolde  nou^t  neighen  hym  by  nyne  londes  lengthe. 
i5*»  Will  in  Market  Harboro  Kec.  (1890)  211  A  lond  of 
barly  next  the  whet  lond.  1523  FITZHERB,  Husb.  §  2  In 
Rente  they  haue  other  maner  of  plowes,.  .some  wyll  totirne 
the  sheldbredth  at  euery  landes  ende,  and  plowe  all  one 
waye.  —  Surv.  38  b,  A  furlong  called  Dale  furlong  y8 
whiche  furlong  conteyneth  .xxx.  landes  and  two  heed  landes. 
a  1550  Merry  Jest  Mylner  Abyngton  77  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P. 

III.  103  The  mylners  house  is  nere,  Not  the  length  of  a 
lande.     1565  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Arepcnm'w,  a  measure  of 
ground  as  much  as  our  lande  or  halfe  aker.     1641  UEST 
Farm.  Rks.  (Surtees)  5  To  putt  ewes  into  the  Carre  three 
weekes  before   Lady-day,  allowing  five  ewes  for  a  lande. 
1679  BLOUNT  Anc.  Tenures  21  To  cut  down  one  Land  of 
Corn.     1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  137/1  Land,  or  Lond, 
or  Launde,  In  some  places  called  a  Loone,  it  is  as  much  as 
two  large   Buts.     1767  Cries  of  Blood  7    He  went  down 
Campden  field  . .  about  a  land's  length.     1786  The  Har'st 
Rig  xxv.    (1801)  12    O'  Gath'rers  next,  unruly-bands   Do 
spread  themsel's  athwart  the  Lands.     1791  COWI-KR  Retire 
ment  421  Green  balks  and  furrowed   lands.     1793  Trans. 
Sac.  Arts  V.  83  The  produce  of  one  land  or  ridge  of  each 
crop.    1817-18  COBBETT  Rtstii.  U.  S.  (1822)  114,  I  made  a 
sort  of  land  with  the  plough,  and  made  it  pretty  level  at  top. 
1861  Times  4  Oct.  7/4  Fields  laid  out  in  six-yard  lands  with 
deep  water-furrows  for  the  sake  of  drainage. 

8.  Sc.  A  building  divided  into  Hats  or  tenements 
for  different  households,  each  tenement  being  called 
a  'house*. 

m$  Extracts  Burgh  Rec.  Peebles  (ify-z}  in  A  land  Hand 
of  this  side  the  Hau.  1457  Ibid.  116  A  land  was  his  faderis 
Hand  in  the  burgh  Peblis.  1466  Extracts  Aberd.  Reg  (1844) 
1. 26  He  conquest  a  lande  within  your  saide  burgh.  1482  Act. 
Audit.  (1830)  107/2  Diuerss  housis.  .lying  in  the  brugli  of 
Edinburgh,  on  be  north  side  of  be  strete.  .betuix  be  land  of 
Johne  patonsone  &  be  land  of  Nicol  spedy  on  be  est  &  west 
partes.  1555  Sc.  Acts  Mary  (1814)  II.  490/2  The  annuellar 
hauand  the  grownd  annuell  vpone  ony  brint  land  quhilk  is 
or  beis  reparellit.  1753  W.  MAITLAND  Hist.  Edin.  11.  140 
The  Buildings  here,  elsewhere  called  Houses,  are  de 
nominated  Lands.  1776  E.  TOPHAM  Lett,  Edin.  27  These 
buildings  are  divided  by  extremely  thick  partition  walls, 
into  large  houses,  which  are  called  lands,  and  each  story  of 
a  land  is  called  a  house.  Every  land  has  a  common  stair 
case.  1780  ARNOT  Hist.  Edin.  n.  i.  (1816)  185  The  houses 
were  piled  to  an  enormous  height,  some  of  them  amounting 
to  twelve  stories.  These  were  called  lands.  triSi?  HOGG 
Tales  $  Sk.  V.  68,  I  showed  him  down  stairs ;  and  just  as 
He  turned  the  corner  of  the  next  land,  a  man  came  rushing 
violently  by  him.  1858  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Laird  of  Norlaw 
I.  308  The  'land',  or  block  of  buildings  in  which  it  was 


placed,  formed  one  side  of  a  little  street.  1864  BUKTON 
Scot  Abr.  II.  i.  117,  I  remember  an  old  '  land  '  in  the  High 
Street  of  Edinburgh.  1893  STEVENSON  Catriona  238  A  cer 
tain  frail  old  gentlewoman . .  who  dwelt  in  the  top  of  a  tall  land 
on  a  strait  close. 

9.  Technical  uses.   a.  \transf.  from  7.]  The  space 
between  the  grooves  of  a  rifle  bore  ;  also,  the  space 
between  the  furrows  of  a  mill-stone,    b.  In  a  steam- 
engine,  'the  unperforated  portion  of  the  face-plate 
of  a  slide-valve'  (Knight  Diet.  Meek.  1875).     c. 
*  The  lap  of  the  strakis  in  a  clincher-built  boat. 
Also  called  landing*  (Ibid.). 

1854  Chamb.  Jrnl.  II.  202  These  furrows  and  belts  [in  the 
bore  of  a  cannon],  technically  called  lands.  1857  SIR  1*.  J  >K 
;  COI.QUHOUN  Cow  pan,  Oarsmaris  Guide  28  The  tans  are 
where  one  straik  overlaps  another.  1864  Daily  Tel,  15  June, 
Some  of  the  '  lands '  being  slightly  injured,  as  might . .  have 
been  expected  with  so  delicate  a  system  of  rifling.  1681 
Mt-tal  II  'arid  No.  9.  131  The  circular  or  angular  lands  and 
furrows  [of  a  mill-stone]. 

II.    Attributive  uses  and  Combinations. 

10.  General  relations,    a.  simple  altrih.,  as  land- 
belt ,  -boom,  f  -cape,  -crescent,  -development,  -estate, 
"\-gronnd,  -labour,  -mass,  ^-people,  -price, -rent t 
-revenue,  -sculpture,  -security^  -spit,  -strip,  -tenant , 
-tenure,  -wave,  -ivcalth. 

1856  KANE  A  ret.  K.\pt.  I.  viii.  78,  I  am  obliged  to  follow 
the  tortuous  "land-Lett.  1891  STEVENSON  &  L.  OSBOL'KNE 
Wrecker  (1892)  288  There  was  some  rumour  of  a  Napa 
"land-boom.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.^  *Landcape,  an  end  of 
land  that  stretchtih  further  into  the  Sea  then  other  parts  of 
the  Continent  thereabouts.  1875  W.  MclLwRAmi  Guide 
Wigtownshire  48  The  "land  crescent  that  forms  the  bay. 
1895  Laiv  'limes  13  July  254  If  the  Company  is  a  *Land- 
development  one.  1690  Mor.  fcss.  relat.  Pres.  Times  iii.  41 
The  Enjoyment  of  *  Land  Estates.  1575  LANEHAM  />/.  (1871) 
4  *Londground  by  pool  or  riuer.  1776  BURKE  Let.  14  Aug., 
Condemned  to  *L.ind  Labour  at  the  last  Assizes  for  this 
County.  1856  KAN*;--/ rtY.  A'.r//.  I.  i.  i6The  probable  exten 
sion  of  the  'land-masses  of  Greenland  to  the  Far  North.  1881 
JUDD  Volcanoes  2  $7  The  land -masses  of  the  globe,  c  1440 1'.Hg. 
Conq.  Irel.  xxxvii.  91  The  Monde-l'epill  thatcrystyn  shold  be. 
1898  Atlantic  Monthly  Apr.  498/2  Immigrants  were  pouring 
into  the  state,  and  "land-prices  were  rising.  1706  in  Arbuth- 
not's  Misc.  tt'ks.  (1751)  II.  192  Paying  high  Interest  for 
Money,  which  ^Land-rents  cannot  discharge.  1733  SWIFT 
Reasons  a° st.  Settling  Tithe  vfHemf,  etc.  Wks.  1761  III. 
313  The  land-rents  of  Ireland  are  computed  to  about 
two  millions.  1689  Lond.  GHZ.  No.  2472/4  The  Office  of 
Receiver  of  the  "Land-Revenues  for  the  Counties  of  Suffolk 
and  Cambridge.  1800  A  suit.  Ann.  Reg.,  J'wc.  ParL  15, 'a 
Land  revenues  to  the  amount  of  19 1,042 A  1882  GKIKIK 
Text-bk.  Geol.  vn.  922  A  chief  element  in  the  progress  of 
^land-sculpture,  is  geological  structure.  1677  YARKANTON 
Eng.  Iinftrw.  17  The  "Land  Security  was  so  uncertain  and 
bad,  and  it  was  so  troublesome  and  chargeable  getting  their 
Moneys  again  when  they  had  occasion  to  use  it.  1865  Saf. 
Rev,  5  Aug.  182  Two  *landspits  and  three  bays  are  ignored 
by  Van  de  Velde.  1878  BROWNING  Poets  Crohic  10  To  that 
*land-strip  waters  wash.  1543  tr.  Act  14  Ediv.  Ill,  slat. 
i.  c.  3  The  heyrcs  executours,  and  "lande  tenauntesof  suche 
ministers  and  receyuours.  1607  COWELL  Interpr'.^  Laud 
tenent.  1876  DIGUV  Ren  I  Prop.  i.  i.  §  i.  2  The  main  features 
of  "land-tenure.  1864  R.  F.  BURTON  Dahome  35  Gentle 
ridges  . .  not  unlike  the  wrinkles  or  *land  waves  behind  S. 
Paul  de  Loanda.  1845  DARWIN  in  Life  ff  Lett.  (1887)  I. 
343  note,  So  as  to  lessen  the  difference  in  ^land-wealth. 

b.  objective  and  objective  genitive,  as  latui-bttyert 
-catcher,  -ditching,  -hirer,  -hunter,  -monger,  'mono 
polist,  -nationalization,  -nationalizer,  -occupier, 
-proprietor,  -roller,  \ -tilie, -tiller, -tilling',  land-de 
vouring!  -eating,  -scourging,  -tilling,  -visiting  adjs. 
1362  LANGL,  P.  PI,  A.  xi.  209  A  ledere  of  louedayes  and  a 
*lond  biggere.  1598  R.  BKKNARIJ  Terence,  Hecyra  in.  v, 
They  . .  are  no  great  kind-biers,  a  1625  BEAUM.  &  FL.  ll'it 
without  M.  v.  ii,  Thou  most  reverent  *fand-catcher.  1641 
VICARS  God  in  Mount  12  These  and  such  like  *Land-devour- 
ing  enormities.  1806-7  A.  YOUNG  Agric.  Essex  (i%i$i  1. 116 
*Land-ditching  is  done  at  different  prices.  1883  G.  C.  DAVIES 
Norfolk  Broads  xl.  (1884)  315  Walberswick  is  a  decayed 
port,  a  victim  of  the  *land-eating  sea.  1552  HULOET,  *  Lande 
hyrer,  redetnptor.  1894  Outing  (U.  S.)  June  172  Four  or 
five  rough-looking  men— evidently  "land-hunters.  1647  HAR 
VEY  Schola  Cordis  vii.  7  The  greedy  *landmuni;er.  1798  I. 
ALLEN  Hist.  Vermont  21  The  persecutions  of  the  settlers 
were  carried  on  by  the  Governor  and  his  *  land -monopolists. 
i88z  A.  R.  WALL  ACE  i'//i7t')  "Land  Nationalization.  Itsneces- 
sity  and  its  aims.  iM^PallMallG.  5  Mar.  3/1  One  point., 
will,  .be  seized  upon  by  the  "land  nationalizes.  1576  Act  18 
Eliz.  c.  10  §  10  All  the  Inhabitants  and  *Land-occupiers 
within  the  whole  Isle.  1829  SOUTHEY  Sir  T.  More  (1831) 
II.  135  The  relation  between  land-owner  and  land-occupier 
has  undergone  an  unkindly  alteration.  1815  L.  SIMOND 
Tour  Gt.  Brit.  I.  172  The  *land-proprietor  d 


more   than   three   per   cent. 


does  not  get 
1875    KNIGHT   Diet. 


Land-roller,  one  for  leveling  ground  and  mashing^  clods 
in  getting  land  into  tilth  for  crops.  1641  VICARS  Cod  in 
Mount  48  Such  a  *Land-scourging  rod.  c  1205  LAV.  14847 
We  scullen..wur5en  miU  HSe  wiS  ba  *lond-tilien.  1387-8 
T.  USK  Test,  Love  \.  iii.  (Skeatl  I.  32  Than  good  *Iond-tillers 

?inne  shape  for  the  erthe . .  to  bringe  forth  more  corn,  t  1475 
>ict.  Vac.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  804/34  Hie  cnltor,  a  londtyllere. 
1895  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  555  The  interests  of  the  landowner  and 
the  land-tiller  became  antagonistic,  c  1420  Pallnd.  on  Hit&b. 
i.  528  Donge  of  fowlis  is  ful  necessary  To  *londtiling.  1393 
LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  ix.  140  >e  ben  wastours  . .  that  deuouren 
That  leel  *land-tylynge  men  leelliche  byswynken.  1883 
C.  F.  HOLDKR  in  Harper's  Mag.  Dec.  107/2  Jumping  and 
*land-visithig  fishes. 

c.  instrumental,  as  land-penned,  sheltered ',  sur 
rounded  adjs. ;  similative,  as  land-like  adj. 

1804  COLERIDGE  Lett.  (1895)  470  This  [the  green  on  the 
water],  though  occasioned  by  the  impurity  of  the  nigh 
shore.,  forms  a  home  scene;  it  is  warm  and  *landlike. 
1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  ciii.  56  We  steer'd  her  toward  a 


crimson  cloud  That  landhke  slept  along  the  deep.  1883 
Harper's  Mag.  Aug.  453/1  *Land-penned  rivers.  1883 
MOLONEY  IV.  African  Fisheries  (Fi.^h.  Exhib.  Publ.)  27 
Grassy  banks  of  "land-sheltertd  waters.  1776  MICKLE  tr. 
Cainoens'  Liisiad  $',<)  "Land-surrounded  waves. 

11,  attrib.,  passing  into  adj.,  with  the  sense : 
Belonging  or  attached  to,  or  characteristic  of,  the 
land;  living,  situated,  taking  place,  or  performed 
upon  land  (as  opposed  to  water  or  sea) ;  terrestrial : 
as  in  land-admiral,  -army,  -battery,  -battle,  -com 
munication,  -company,  -engine,  -fight  t  -form, 
-gijods*  -gunner,  *j-  -herd,  -journey,  -iife,  -monster, 
-passage,  -pilot,  -plant,  -prospect,  -siren,  -soldier, 
-sfoitt,  -trade,  -travel,  -wages,  -war,  warfare,  etc. 

1490  Act  7  //CM.  /  *//,  c.  i  §  i  If  any  Captain  . .  give  them 
not  their  full  Wages  . .  except  for  Jackets  for  them  that 
receive  Land-wages.  1595  SIT.SHK.K  Col.  Clout  278  The  fields 
In  which  dame  Cynthia  her  landheards  fed,  1618  BOLTOS 
J''li>rtts  ill.  vi.  (1636)  191  Impatient  of  land-life,  they  launch t 
ngaine  into  their  wau r.  ifa&Qntriesagst.  Dk.  Hiuklint.  in 
kushw.///5/.tW/.(i659>I.2i7Adiiiiral  and  General  in  the  Fleet 
of  the  Sea,  and  Land-Army.  1623  PUKCIIAS  (titlt-}  Purcbas 
his  I'ilgrimes  contayning  a  Hi:>tory  of  the  World  in  Sea 
Voyages  and  Lande  TiavelU.  1630  WADSWORTH  Pilgr.  vi. 
51,  I  tn treated  him  for  a  commission  and  patent  for  a  land 
company  in  Flanders.  1634  .Mn.ioN  Counts  307  To  rind 
out  that.. Would  uvurta:^k  the  lest  Land-Pilots  art.  1667 
J'/iil.  Trans.  1 1.  488  Their  Land-voyage  from  Pekin  to 
Goa.  1667  PKI-YS  Diary  4  Apr.,  I  made  Sir  G.  Carteret 
merry  with  telling  him  how  many  Land-admirals  we  are  to 
have  this  year.  1669  SILUMV  Mariner's  Mag.  To  Kdr., 
A  most  useful  Instrument  for  all  I.nnd  and  Sea  Gunners. 
l68a  SnrrHKKNK  Loyal  I>ro.  \\\.  \Vk*.  1721  I.  44  Curse  on 
these  land-syrens  !  1694  I.^nd,  Gaz.  No.  3023/3  They,  .are 
to  be  provided  for  in  their  way  as  Land-Soldiers  are  in 
their  march.  1695  PHIOK  Taking  Xaiiatr  86  Tlie  water- 
nymphs  are  too  unkind  To  Villeioy  ;  are  the  land-nymphs 
so?  1711  SHAFT  ESB.  Charac.  (1737)  II.  289  Anchoring  at 
sea,  remote  from  all  land-prospect.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat. 
H ist.  L  395  The  nature  . .  of  these  land  spouts.  1785  J. 
PHILLIPS  Treat.  Inland  Nai>ig.  p.  vi,  Roads  fur  land-com 
munication  and  carriage.  1817  I'arl.  lh'l>.  316  Of  the  lords 
of  the  Admiralty,  thice  of  the  sea  officers,  and  one  of  tlie 
land  lords,  were  efficient  officers.  1822  Specif.  Brunei's 
Patent  No.  4683.  3  The  common  governor  usually  applied 
to  land  engines  cannot  act  regularly  at  sea.  1844  H.  H. 
WILSON  Brit.  India  I.  335  Heing  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the 
land-batteries  as  well  as  of  the  .shipping.  1852  UKOTK  Creche 
II.  Ixxxii.  X.  665  If  tlie  preparations  for  land-warfare  were 
thus  stupendous,  those  for  sea-warfare  were  fully  cinta!  if  not 
.superior.  1884  Hou  I,K  ix  Scui  r  /V  Baty  s  J'/iancr.  300  The 
foliage  of  land-plants.  1897  WILLIS  1' Icivcr.  I'l,  1.  169  All 
the  Water-plants  that  are  here  dealt  with  are  undoubtedly 
descended  from  land  forms. 

b.  Prefixed  to  names  of  animals  to  indicate  that 
they  are  terrestrial  in  their  habits,  and  csp.  to  dis 
tinguish  them  from  aquatic  animals  of  the  same 
name;  as  land-animal,  -beast,  -bint,  t  -cormorant, 
-dog,  \  -dove,  -dragon )  f  -eft*  -fowl,  -mammifera, 
-mouse,  -mollnsca  (hence  land-uwlluscan  adj.), 
•j*  -pullen,  -reptile,  -scorpion,  -spaniel  (also  fig.), 
-toad;  land-beetle,  a  terrestrial  predatory  beetle, 
one  of  the  group  Gtadephaga  \  land-bug,  a  bug  of 
the  group  Geocot'es\  land  cholonian,  a  tortoise ; 
land-cod,  a  kind  of  catfish,  the  mathemeg,  Amiu*> 
nts  borealis  (Cent.  Diet.) ;  land-crocodile,  f  (a) 
? meant  to  designate  the  CAYMAN;  (b)  the  sand- 
monitor,  Psammosaurits  arenarhts  (Cent.  Diet.) ; 
land-leech,  a  liech  ot  the  genus  Hwmodipsa, 
abounding  in  Ceylon;  land-lobster,  -j- -martin 
(see  quots.)  ;  land-otter,  *any  ordinary  otter  of 
the  subfamily  Littrinx,  inhabiting  rivers  and  lakes, 
as  distinguished  from  tlie  sea-utter,  Enhydris  ma 
rina*  (Cent.  Diet.);  land-pike,  =HELL-BENPEH 
I  ;  land-shell,  a  terrestrial  mollusk  or  its  shell  ; 
land-slater,  a  terrestrial  isopod  crustacean,  a 
wood-louse ;  land-snail,  a  snail  of  the  family 
Helicidx  ;  land-sole,  the  common  red  slug,  Arion 
rufits ;  land-tortoise ,  -turtle,  any  tortoise  or 
turtle  of  terrestrial  habits;  t  land'-urchin,  the 
hedgehog;  f  land-winkle,  a  snail. 

1691  RAY  Creation  (1692)  62  So  necessary  is  it  [air]  for 
us  and  other  *Laud-Animals.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  n.  viii. 
217  liesides  these  mischievous  land-animals,  the  sea.,  is 
infested  with  great  numbers  of  alligators.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  I.  191  Let  vs  returne  now  to  discourse  of  other 
lining  creatures  ;  and  first  of  *Iand-beasts.  1836-9  TorJD 
Cycl.  Anat.  II.  888/1  This  division  into  lobes  occurs 
in  most  of  the  *land-beetles.  1570  Order  for  Swans  in 
Hone  Every-day  Bk.  (1827)  II.  959  The..custome  of 
this  Kealme.  .dothe  allow  to  every  Owner  of  such  ground 
..lo  take  one  "Land-bird.  1863  KINGSLEY  Water-Bab. 
vii.  >J3  The  sea-birds  sang  as  they  streamed  out  into  the 
ocean,  and  the  land-birds  as  they  built  among  the  boughs. 
r  1865  Circ.  Sci.  (ed.  Wylde)  II.  184/1  The  Geocores  or 
*Land-bugs.  1880  CasselCs  Nat.  Hist.  IV.  249  The  "Land 
Chelonians.  a  1653  G.  DANIEL  Idyll  iv.  4  *  Land-Cormorants 
may  Challeng  them  for  food.  1688  k.  HOLME  Annonry 
ir.  159/2  He  beareth  Azure,  the  Bresilian  "Land  Crocodile, 
proper.  1664  COTTON  Scarron.  iv.  (1715)  69  Curs,  Spaniels, 
Water-dogs,  Bandogs,  and  *Land-dogs.  1712  E.  COOKE 
Voy.  S.  Sea  319  Saw  some  Widgeons,  and  many  "Land- 
Doves.  1894  MIVART  in  Cosmopolitan  XVI.  344  The 
enormous  "land-dragons  that  lived  by  rapine.  1768  G. 
WHITE  Selborne  xvii.  49  The  water-eft  or  newt  is  only  the 
larva  of  the  *land-eft.  1669  WOKLIDGR  Syst.  Agric.  (1681) 
304  If  "Land-Fowl  gather  towards  the  Water.  1859 
TENNEST  Ceylon  I.  302  Of  all  the  plagues  which  beset  the 
traveller  in  the  rising  grounds  of  Ceylon,  the  most  detested 
are  the  "land  leeches.  1897  Westm.  Gaz.  20  Aug.  2/1 
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Huge  '  "land  lobsters ' — the  *  robber  crab '  of  the  Pacific    1 
Islands.     1830  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  I.  96  The  annihilation 
of  cerLain  genera  of  *Iand-mammiferu.     1674  KAY  Collect. 
Words,  Eng.  Hirds  86  The  "Land-martin  or  Shore-bird : 
Hirundo  rifaria.     1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  403  A  certain 
wel,  wherein  there  keep  ordinarily  "land-mice.     1881  Na 
ture  XXIV.  84   The  "land-molluscan    fauna    of   Socotra. 
1706  PHILLIPS   i,ed.    Kerseyl,   *Land-Pikct   a   Creature    in 
America,  like  the  Fish  of  the  same  Name,  but  having  Legs 
instead  of  Fins.     1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  507  Hens,  and    | 
other  'land  pullen.    1796  STEDMAN .S'Hr/w.i/,/  II.  xxviii.^is,    i 
I  narrowly  escaped  being  bitten  by  a  "land-scorpion,     i  his 
insect  is  of  the  size  of  a  small  cray-fish.     1853  Zoologist  XI. 
4127  In  "land-shells  . .  the  locality  would  not  be  easily  sur 
passed.    1880  A.  R.  WALLACE  I  si.  l.i/e  v.  76  The  air-breathing 
mollusca,  commonly  called  land-shells.      1863  WOOD  A'rt/. 
Hist.  III.  632  The  "Land-slater  \Oniscus  aselluf).      1729 
WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Fossils  i.  I.  151  A  *Land-Snail, 
incrusted  over  with. .fine  Stoney  Matter.     1834  WOODWARD 
Mollusca  n.  168  The  "land-soles  occasionally  devour  animal 
substances.    1576  FLEMING  tr.  Cains'  Eng.  Dogs  §  2  (end) 
"Land  spaniels.     1616  Ricli  Cabinet  55  b,  He  would  proue. . 
a  good    land-spaniel  or  setter  for  a  hungry  Courtier,  to  smell 
him  out  a  thousand  pound  sute,  for  a  hundred  pound  profit, 
1614  HF.YWOOO  Captives  IV.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  I'l.  I V,  Proceed  sea 
gull.    Thus  land-spaniell ;  no  man  can  say  this  is  my  fishe  till 
hefindeit  in  hisnett.  I774GOLDSM. Ntit.Hist.(i-j-j&  VII. 105     , 
It  is  only  the  Rubeth,  the  "land  toad,  which  has  the  property 
of  sucking.     Ibid.  VI.  380  The  "land  tortoise  will  live  in  the 
water,  and . .  the  sea  turtle  can  be  fed  upon  land.    1850  LYELL 
znd  Visit  U.  S.  II.  293  In  Mr.  Clark's  garden  were  several 
land-tortoises  •  Testudo  claiisa,  Say).     1697  DANIHER  V<y.     ' 
I.  zoo  We  refresht  our  selves  very  well,  both  with  "Land    [ 
and  Sea  Turtles.      1796  STEDMAN  Surinam  II.  xxiii.  163    ; 
The  land-turtle  of  Surinam  is  not  more  than  eighteen  or 
twenty  inches  in  length.     1603  HOLLAND  Pint  arch's  Mar. 
973  The  hedghoge,  or  "land  urchin.     1601  —  Pliny  I.  218    ' 
Of  the  Viper,  "Land-winkles  or  Snailes,  and  Lizards. 

12.  Special  combinations:  land  abutment,  the 
terminal  pier  at  the  landward  end  of  a  bridge ; 
land-agency,  the  occupation  or  profession  of  a 
land-agent ;  land-agent,  a  steward  or  manager  of 
landed  property ;  also,  an  agent  for  the  sale  of  land, 
an  estate  agent;  land-arch,  an  arch  or  bridge  which 
spans  dry  land  ;  •)•  land-bat,  a  measure  of  land  of 
varying  length ;  laud-berg  ?  nonce-wd.  (after  ife- 
ttrg),nn  'ice-mountain'  on  land;  land-blink,  an 
atmospheric  glow  seen  from  a  distance  over  snow-  ' 
covered  land  in  the  arctic  regions  ;  t  land-board 
?  nonce-wd.  (after  seaboard  ,  the  borders  of  a  coun 
try;  fl&ud -born  a.,  native;  land-breast,  the  whole 
frontage  formed  by  the  abutment  and  wing-walls  or 
retaining  walls  of  a  bridge  ;  land-bred  a.,  brought 
up  on  land  (as  distinguished  from  on  sea)  ;  also, 
native,  indigenous;  flaud-carrack.  (a)  ?a  coasting 
vessel ;  (/'  i  -  land-frigate ;  land-cast,  an  orienta 
tion  ;  land-chain,  a  surveyor's  chain  (Simmonds) ; 
•(-land-coal,  coal  transported  by  land ;  land-com 
munity,  joint  or  common  ownership  of  land;  land- 
company,  a  commercial  company  formed  for  the 
exploitation  of  land;  land-cook  U.S.,  one  who 
'  cooks '  land  for  the  market ;  land-dummier 
Austral,  (see  DUMMY  v.)  ;  so  land-dummying  ; 
f  land-evil,  (a  an  epidemic  ;  (^;  ?  the  falling  sick-  '' 
ness,  epilepsy ;  tlandfang,  holding-ground  for  an 
anchor;  f  land-fast,  an  attachment  on  the  land  for 
a  vessel ;  t  land-feather,  a  bay  or  inlet ;  t  land- 
fish,  (a)  1  fresh-water  fish  ;  (/>)  a  fish  that  lives  on  ! 
land ;  hence,  an  unnatural  creature ;  t  land-fri-  I 
gate,  a  harlot,  strumpet ;  laud-fyrd  OE.  and  Hist., 
the  land  force;  f  land-good  [ad.  Du.  landgoed],  a 
landed  estate  ;  land-honour  see  HONOUR  sb.  7)  ;  i 
land-horse,  the  horse  on  the  land-side  of  a  plough; 
land-hunger,  keen  desire  for  the  acquisition  of 
land  ;  hence  land-hungry  a. ;  land-ice,  ice  at 
tached  to  the  shore,  as  distinguished  from  floe ; 
t  land-ill,  an  epidemic  (cf.  land-evil) ;  laud-job 
ber,  one  who  makes  a  business  of  buying  and  selling 
land  on  speculation ;  so  land-jobbing ;  land-lead, 
a  navigable  opening  in  the  ice  along  the  shore ; 
t  land-leak,  ?  a  leak  produced  in  a  vessel  before 
starting  on  a  voyage ;  land-looker  U.  S.  (see 
quot);  f  laud-lurch  v.,  to  rob  of  land  (see 
LURCH  v.} ;  t  laud  -  male,  '  a  reserved  rent 
charged  upon  a  piece  of  land  by  the  chief  lord  of 
the  fee,  or  a  subsequent  mesne  owner '  (Wright 
Provine.  Diet.  1857);  also  attrib.  land-male-book ; 
t  laud-march,  territory  bordering  on  another 
country ;  land-marker,  '  a  machine  for  laying  out 
rows  for  planting'  .Knight  Diet.  Afech.  1875); 
t  land-mate  (see  quot.) ;  f  land-mead,  a  tract  of 
meadow  land  ;  land-mistress  =  LANDLADY  i ; 
t  laud-neck,  an  isthmus ;  t  land-oath  (see 
quot.);  land-office  U.S.  and  Colonial  (see  quot. 

1855);  land-packet  U.S.  (see  quot.);  land- 
passage,  f  (a)  an  isthmus ;  (6)  passage  by  land  ; 
t  land-peerage  (see  quot.) ;  laud-pirate,  one 
who  robs  on  land,  a  highwayman ;  f  also,  a  lite 
rary  pirate  ;  land-plaster,  '  rock -gypsum  ground 
to  a  powder  for  use  as  a  fertilizer  '  ( Cent.  Diet.) ; 
t  land-pole,  the  pole  or  perch ;  land-presser, 
an  apparatus  for  pressing  down  the  soil  ;  land- 
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province,  'a  province  of  the  land  distinct  from 
others  in  the  assemblage  of  plants  or  animals 
which  it  contains,  or  in  their  distribution'  (Cassell, 
1 884) ;  f  land-raker  (see  foot-land-raker,  s.  v.  FOOT 
so.  35) ;  land-reeve,  -roll  (see  quots.) ;  f  land- 
rush,  a  landslip  ;  land  sale,  (a'i  a  sale  of  land;  (/>) 
applied  altrib.  to  collieries  which  are  worked  on 
a  small  scale  and  from  which  coal  is  supplied  only 
to  the  country  round  ;  pi.  the  coal  so  disposed  of ; 
land-score,  Hist.,  a  division  of  land  [repr.  OE. 
landscoru] ;  t  land-scot,  a  tax  on  land  formerly 
levied  in  some  parishes  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
church  ;  land-scrip  U.  S.,  a  negotiable  certificate, 
issued  by  the  U.  S.  government  or  by  corporate 
bodies  holding  donationsof  land  therefrom,  entitling 
the  holder  to  the  possession  of  certain  portions  of 
public  land  (Webster,  1864) ;  land-scurvy,  scurvy 
occurring  on  land,  as  amongst  inmates  of  work 
houses,  armies,  etc. ;  land-sergeant  (see  quot. 
1893);  also,  the  steward  of  an  estate ;  land-shark, 
(a]  one  who  makes  a  livelihood  by  preying  upon 
seamen  when  ashore  ;  (/>)  rarely,  a  land-grabber  ; 
land-sick  a.,  (a)  sick  for  the  sight  of  land  ;  (Ii) 
Naiit.,  (of  a  ship)  impeded  in  its  movements  by 
being  close  to  land  ;  land-slide  L'.S.=  LANDSLIP; 
also_/7y.  (cf.  avalanche);  t  land-speech,  a  language, 
tongue  ;  f  land-stall,  a  staith  or  landing-place  ; 
•(•  land-stead  a.  Colonial,  provided  with  landed 
property ;  land-steward,  one  who  manages  a 
landed  estate  for  the  owner  ;  land-stone,  a  stone 
turned  up  in  digging  ;  land-stool,  ?  Sf.  —  land- 
stall ;  t  laud-strait,  an  isthmus  ;  land-stream, 
a  current  in  the  sea  due  to  river  waters ;  f  land- 
strife,  strife  with  respect  to  land,  agrarian  conten 
tion  ;  land-swarmer,  app.  a  kind  of  rocket ;  land- 
swell,  the  roll  of  the  water  near  the  shore  ;  land- 
thief,  (a)  one  who  robs  on  land  or  ashore ;  (6)  a 
robber  of  land  ;  land-tide  Sc.,  '  the  undulating 
motion  of  the  air,  as  perceived  on  a  droughty 
day '  (Jam.) ;  land-trash,  broken  ice  near  the 
shore  ;  t  land-turn,  a  land-breeze  ;  land-valuer, 
one  whose  profession  is  to  examine  and  declare 
the  value  of  land  or  landed  estates ;  land-waiter 
=  landing-waiter  ,see  LANDING  vbl.  sb.}  ;  land- 
war,  (a)  a  war  waged  on  land,  opposed  to  a 
naval  war;  (/>}  a  'war'  or  contention  with  respect 
to  land  or  landed  property;  land-warrant  U.S. 
(see  quot.  i8=,S) ;  land-wash,  the  wash  of  the  tide 
near  the  shore;  •(•  land- water  a.,  amphibious, 
nondescript ;  f  land-wine  [cf.  Da.  landwijn,  G. 
landwein],  wine  of  native  or  home  growth  ;  land- 
worthiness  nonce-wd.,  fitness  to  travel  over  land; 
laud-yard  local  (see  quot.  1828). 

1776  G.  SEMTLE  Building  in  Water  7  It  was  composed  of 
twenty  Arches,  nineteen  Piers,  and  two  *Land  Abutments. 
1868  M.  PATTISON  Acndein.  Org.  iv.  noThe  requirement  that 
he  should  be  experienced  in  "land-agency,  may  seem  in  itself 
not  unreasonable.  1846  COBDEN  Sp.  (1870)  I.  354  We  know 
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I.  .in  4  fadome..  of  water,  and  haue  *Landfange  for  a  North 
and  by  West  winde.     1703  VV.  DAMPIEK  I  oy.  III.  36  There 


1603  OWEN  Peinbrokeshire  xvii.t  1891 1  i3s'J'he*lande  batte  or 
poleof  Penbrokshire  is  in  Kernes  xij  foote..Penbrokshire  xj 
foote.  1853  KANK  Grinnell  Exp.  xlv.  (1856)  420  When  first  the 
mass  separates  from  the  *land-berg  or  glacier.     1835  SIK  J. 
Ross  .\'arr.  tnd  k'oy.  iii.  41  The  *landblink  was  now  very  per 
ceptible;  and  in  the  evening  we  discerned  the  land  itself.  1790 
JKFI-KRSON^V//.  (ed.  Kurd)  V.  229  If  Great  Britain  establishes 
herself  on  our  whole  'land-board  [f.  e.  along  the  Mississippi]. 
i796  —  in  Pickering  V'ocab.  U.S.  (1816)  170  The  position  and 
circumstances  of  the  United  States  leave  them  nothing  to  fear 
on  their  land-board.    1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  in.  xix. 
(Arb.)  215  The  "land-borne  liues  safe,  the  forreine  at  his  ease. 
1739  I.Aimi-YE  Short  Ace.  Piers  Wcstm.  Bridge  70  Each  of 
the  "Land  Breasts  are  to  spread  about  25  Feet  on  each  Side 
of  the  Bridge,     igoi  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  i.  iv.  160  We  re 
semble  M^nd-bred  Novices  New  brought  aboord  to  venture 
on  the  Seas.     1596  SPENSER  State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  627/2 
Whatsoever  relickes  there  were  left  of  the  land-bredd  people. 
1887  F.  M.  CRAWFORD  Paul  Patoff  I.  viii.  273  Till  one  day 
the  land-bred  boaster  puts  to  sea  in  a  Channel  steamer. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  i.  ii.  50  Faith,  he  to  night  hath  boarded 
a  *Land  Carract.     16*9  PAVENANT  Albovine  in.  i,  Grim.  I 
must  be  furnish'd  too.     Cuny.   With  a  Mistresse?    Grim. 
Yes,  inquire  me  out  some  old  Land-Carack.     1881  BLACK- 
MORE  Christffivell  1,  He  turned  upon  his  track. .and  making 
a  correct  *landcast  this  time,  found  his  way  to  the  fountains 
of  the  Taw.     a  1661  FULLKK  liforthies,  Shropsh.  (1662!  II.  i 
One  may  observe  a  threefold  difference  in  our  English-Coale. 
i  Sea-coale..2  *Land-coale,  at  Mendip,  Bedworth,  &c.  and 
carted  into  other  Counties.    3  What  one  may  call  River  or 
Fresh -water-Coale.     1874  STUBHS  Const.  Hist.  I.  v.  85  The 
historical  township  is  the  body  of  alodial  owners  who  have 
advanced  beyond  thestage  of  *land-community.  1854  LOWELL 
JrnL  in  Italy  Prose  Wks.  1890  I.  172  Nothing  else  but  an 
American  *land-company  ever  managed  to  induce  settlers 
upon  territory  of  such  uninhabitable  quality.     1807  Edin. 
Rei'.  X.  112  How  comes  it  to  pass  that  the  American  *land- 
cook  is  cunning  enough  to  carry  on  his  trick.     1880  Gent!. 


y      es    wne.     1703      .      AMPIKR     oy.        .  3          e 
is  not  clean  Ground  enough  for  above  3  Ships.  .One  even  of 
these  must  lie  close  lo  the  Shore,  with  a  *  Land-  fast  there. 


tese  must  e  cose  lo  te  ore,  wt  a  an-  ast  tere. 
c  158*  DIGGKS  in  Arcli&ologia  XI.  236  The  south  baye  or 
* 


oro  omin  egs.  10  HAKS.  r.  $  r.  HI.  .  24  ces 
rowne  a  very  land-fish,  languagelesse.  a  monster.  1611 
.  WHITAKKR  in  Coryat  Crudities  Inirod.  Verses,  Here  to 
this  *Land-Friggat  he's  ferried  by  Charon,  He  bords  her; 
n.  seruice  a  hot  and  a  rare  one.  n..  O.  £.  Chron.  an.  1001 
(Laud  MS.),  Ne  him  to  ne  dorste  scip  here  on  sae,  ne  *land- 
fyrd.  1874  GBKETJ  Short  Hist.  ii.  S  4.  75  The  Land-Fyrd,  or 
general  levy  of  fighting  men.  1591  HORSEY  Trav.  (Hakl. 
Soc.)  246  Purchasing  .  .  bowses  and  *landgoods  upon  which 
they  did  inhabits.  1671  MADOX  (title)  Baronia  Anglica, 
a  History  of  "Land-Honours  and  Baronies,  and  of  Feu 
dal  Tenure  in  capite.  ,71848  FINLAVSON  in  Chambers  s 
Inform.  I.  486/2  The  ..  most  forward  horse,  should  be  put 
in  the  furrow,  and  only  bound  back  to  the  right  or  off  theet 
of  the  *land-horse.  1862  J.  M.  LUDLOW  Hist.  U.  S.\\.  221 
The  ^land-hunger  of  the  South  now  outstripped  even  the 
ambition  of  conquest  of  Mr.  Polk.  1889  Century  Mag.  Jan. 
369/2  When  the  *land-hungry  band  of  Welsh  and  Norman 
barons  entered  Ireland.  18*0  SCORESBY  in  Ann.  Keg.  n.  1324 
*  Land-ice  consists  of  drift-ice  attached  to  the  shore  ;  or  drift- 


„.  iLe-uerj^s.  1050  I\.A.NK  fsrtft  j^.ift,  M..  AAIII.  ^01  v^iu»>uig 
the  land-ices  by  portage.  1873  J.  GEIKIE  Gt.  Ice  Age  (1894) 
547  These  boulders  could  not  have  been  carried  by  land-ice. 
c  1500  Addic.  Scot.  Cron.  (18191  4  The  *land  111  ..  was  so 
violent  b[  bnr  deit  ma  b1  yere  than  euir  bar  deit  ouder  in 


1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  II.  xxviii.  278  Here  the  *land-leads 
ceased,  with  the  exception  of  some  small  and1  scarcely 
practicable  openings  near  the  shore.  1649  G.  DANIEL  Trin- 
nrch.t  Hen.  rt  xcii,  What  horror  stops  my  Quill?  ere  yet 
aboard  Wee  see  theRoyall  Fraught,  a*Land-Leake  Springs. 


Lords.  1390-31  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  392  Pro 
*Iandmale,  o<Y.  1416-17  Ibid.  614  Pro  Hgatura  cujusdam 
Hbri  vocati  le  landmalebok,  i6tf.  1429  Ibid.  60  In  laynd- 
mayle  solut.  sacrists  Dunelm.,  g'/.y.  1577  in  Ualibur 
Oppressions  in  Orkn.fy  Shell.  (1859)  18  Ane  dewhie  thai 
pay  to  the  Kingis  Maiestie  for  thair  scat  and  landmales 
zeirlie.  1665  I'estry  Bks.  (Surtees)  218,  15  August,  Paid 
for  Land  Male,  is.  gd.  1614  SEI.DEN  Titles  Hon.  212 
Many  of  the  Imperial  Marquisats  . .  had  their  names  from 
being  *  Land-marches  of  the  Mate,  and  not  from  their  mari 
time  situation.  1670  BLOUNT  Glossogr.^  *  Land-mate^  in 
Herefordshire  he  that  in  Han-est-time  reaps  on  the  same 
ridge  of  ground,  or  Land,  with  another,  they  call  I-and- 
mates,  that  is  fellow  Laborers  on  the  same  land.  1577-87 
HARRISON  England  i.  xviii.  (1877)  HI.  132  Our  medowes,  are 
either  bottomes  ..  or  else  such  as  we  call  *land  meads,  and 
borrowed  from  the  best  and  fattest  pasturages.  1860  GEN. 
P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  Ill.cxxxiv.  102  If  our  Welsh  *  land- 
mistress  said, '  Here  are  Martin  and  John  making  me  fair 
offers  for  the  farm  '  [etc.].  x6i8  BOLTON  Floras  ir.  xvi.  (i6.}6) 
140  At  the  very  entrance  of  the  Isthmus  or  *  Land-neck.  1673 
PETTY  Pol.  Anat.  xii.  Tracts  (1769!  364  Of  all  oaths  they 
[the  Irish]  think  themselves  at  much  liberty  to  t;ike  a  "land- 
oath,  as  they  call  it :  Which  is  an  oath  to  prove  a  forged 
deed,  a  possession,  livery  or  seisin,  payment  of  rent,  &c.  in 
order  to  recover  for  their  countrymen  the  lands  which  they 
forfeited.  1790  A.  HAMILTON  Wks.  (1886)  VII.  48  It  seems 
requisite  that  the  general  *  land-office  should  be  established 
at  the  seat  of  government.  1855  OGILVIE,  Suppl.,  Ltiud- 
ojffice,  in  most  colonies  there  are  land-offices,  in  which  the 
sales  of  new  land  are  registered,  and  warrants  issued  for 
the  location  of  land,  and  other  business  respecting  unsettled 
land  is  transacted.  i88z  Rep.  to  Ho.  Rtpr.  Ptfc.  Met.  l/.S. 
153  It  is  owned  by  the  Union  Mill  and  Mining  Company, 
which  once  did  a  land-office  business  in  ore  crushing.  1847 
W.  T.  PORTER  Qitartcr  Race  115  Known  as  the  Captain  of 
a  '  *land-packet  '—in  plain  term?,  the  driver  of  an  ox-team. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  78  Another  *land  passage  or  Isthmus 
there  is  of  like  streightness.  .and  of  equall  breadth  with  that 
of  Corinth.  164*  Declar.  Chas.  I  toParlt.  in  Rushw.  Hist. 
Coll.  in.  (1692)  I.  602  He  hath,  .cut  the  Banks,  and  let  in  the 
Waters  to  drown  the  I^ud-passages,  and  to  make  the  Town 
inaccessable  by  that  way.  a  1677  HALE  Prim.  Ortg.  Man.  ii. 
vii  IQO  There  is  no  Land-passage  from  this  Elder  World  unto 
that  of  America.  1741  T.  ROBINSON  Gavelkind\\.  viii.  273  A 
Custom. .  is  set  up  at  present  in  most  Manors  of . .  the.  .Weald 
under  the  Name  of  *Landpeerage  ;  whereby  the  Owners  of 
the  Lands,  on  each  side  the  Highways,  claim  to  exclude  the 
Lord  from  the  Property  of  the  Soil  of  the  Way,  and  of  the 
Trees  growing  thereon.  1609  DEKKER  Lanth.  fy  Candlc-l. 
viii.  Wks.  (Grosart)  1 1 1. 262  The  Cabbines  where  these  *Land- 
pyrates  lodge  in  the  night,  are  the  Out-barnes  of  Farmers. 
ci6?o  in  T.  Brooks  Wfa.  (1867)  VI.  388  Some  dishonest 
booksellers,  called  land-pirates,  who  make  it  their  practice 
to  steal  impressions  of  other  men's  copies,  a  1700  B.  E. 
Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Land-pirates^  Highwaymen  or  any  other 
Robbers.  1890  l  ROLF  BOLUHEWOOD  '  Miners  Right  (1899) 
148/1  A  bloody  murdering  land-pirate  that  ought  to  be  hung 
at  the  yard-arm.  1603  OWEN  Pembrokesh.  xvi.  (1891)  133 
The  vsuall  measure  ofland  vsed  in  this  shire  much  differeth 
from  the  statute  acre,  for  yt  differeth  all  together  in  sum- 
minge  vp,  as  allso  in  the  *Iand  pole.  1834  Penny  Cycl.  II. 
224/2  In  such  soils  an  artificial  pan  may  be  formed  by  the 
*land-presser  or  press-drill.  1842  BKANDE  Dict.f  Sci.  etc., 
* Land-reeve,  a  subordinate  officer  on  an  extensive  estate, 
who  acts  as  an  assistant  to  the  land  steward.  1858  SIM 
MONDS  Diet.  Trade,  *Land-rolI,  a  clod-crusher  and  seam- 


Mag.  CCXLVI.  77  The  successes  and  failures  of  Australian  MONDS  Diet.  Trade,  *  Land-roll^  a  clod-crusher  and  seam- 
•land-dummiers.  Ibid.  76  The  fraudulent  transaction  known  presser.  1549  Comfl.  Scot.  vi.  39  Mony  hurhs  of  sianmrs 
as*land-dummying.  a  1223  Ancr.  R.  360  pet  *lond  vuel  bat  I  &  stanis  that  tumht  doune  vitht  the  "land  ruschc.  1708 


as  *land-dummying.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  360  pet  *Iond  vuel  bat 
alle  londes  leien  on,  &  liggeS  ;et  monie.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv. 
312/1  Lond  Ivyl,  sekenesse  (P.  londe  euyll),  cpilencia.  1557 
BURROUCH  in  Hakfayt  (1886)  111.  153  Where  a  ship  may  ride 


J.  C.  Compl.  Collier  (\^$  47  "Land-Sale  Collieries.  1848 
Siiinwntfs  Colon.  Mag.  May  63  The  whole  sum  realised 
by  land  iales.  1860  Eng.  .3-  J'or.  Mining  Gloss.,  -\ e:v- 


LAND. 

castle  Terms,  f. aHiisatc,  coals  sold  to  the  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  pit.  1886  J.  Hovu  Bewick  Gleanings 
2  His  father  and  grandfather  before  him,  had  ..  held  a 
small  'landsale'  colliery  near  their  home  at  Cherryburn. 
1828  N.  CARLISLE  Ace.  Charities  295  Anciently  the  greatest 


shalbe  a  generall  *Landskot  and  assessem1  made  of  all  tin 
inhabitants  of  the  parish  . .  toward   the  necessarie  repayre 
of   the    Church.      1875    PARISH    Sussex   Gloss.,    Lans,ot 
or   Landscote.      1789  \V.   BUCHAN   Dam.   Meil.   (17901   397 
Harrowgate-water   is   certainly   an    excellent   medicine    m 
the  "land  scurvy.     1891  C.  CKEIGHTOS  Hist.  Epidemics 
605   note,   At   one   time    land-scurvy  was   detected    (under 
the   influence   of  theory)   in   many   forms.      aiTJS    Hmt 
.\"okle   ix.   in    Child    Ballads  (1890)    IV.   2/2,    I    dare   not 
with  you   into  England   ride,  The  *  land-sergeant  has  me 
at    feid.      1893    Northnmbld.    Gloss.,   Land-scrjeant,    one 
of  the   officers  of  the   Border   watch,  under   the  Warden 
of  the  March.     1894  R.  S.  FKRGUSON  Hist.  Westmorland 
197  The  steward  or  land-sergeant  of  their  barony  or  manor. 
1769  WF.SI.EY  Jrul.  30  Mar.,  Let  all  beware  of  these    land- 
sharks.     1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xxxiv,  Lieutenant  Brown., 
told  him  some  goose's  gazette  about  his  being  taken  in  a 
skirmish  with  the  landsharks.     1857  KIXGSLEY  'Iwo  \  .  Af> 
iv  Can't  trust  these  landsharks;  they'll  plunder  even  the 
rings  off  a  corpse's  fingers.     They  think  every  wreck  a  god 
send.    1846  H.  MKI.VIU.E  Typee  \./utuliug,  A  'land-sick  ship. 
1856  EMERSON  Kng.  Traits  iv.  65  Slain  by  a  "land-slide,  like 
the  agricultural  King  Onund.     1870  LOWELL  Study  Wind. 
240  The  Roman  road,  which  linked  them  with  the  only 
past   they  knew,  had  been  buried  under  the  great  bar 
barian  land-slide.     1870  ANDERSON  Missions  Amer.  bd.  II. 
xxxiv   308  A  terrible  landslide  occurred,  an  eruption  of  mud, 
earth,  and  rocks.     1895  Century  Mag,  Mar.  734  There  was 
then  a  great  landslide  of  votes  for  McClellan.     c  1150  Gen. 
*  F  f   669  Sexti  *lond-speches  and  .xii.  mo,  weren  delt  Bane 
in  werlde  So.    1739  N.  Riding  Kec.  VIII.  227  Money  laid 
out  in  repairing  the  "land  stall  leading  to  Burn  and  Masham 
Bridges.     1688  \em  Jersey  Archives  (1881)  II.  31  There  is 
a  gushet  of  about  2000  acres.,  which  I  design  to  take  vp  for 
you,  being  good  land  ;  so  I  think  by  farr  you  will  be  the 
best  "land-stead  of  any  concerned  in  the  province.    (-1701 
Ibid  II.  34  He  says  1  was  in  1688,  the  best  Land-stead  of 
any  concern 'd  in  the  Province.     1535  STEWART  Cran.  Scot. 
II.   679  His  *land-stewart  in  the  tyme  he  maid   Ouir  all 
Scotland.    1701  STEELE  Funeral  v.  i.  (1702)  72  He  is  not 
now  with  his  Land-steward.    1899  CROCKETT  Kit  Kennedy 
xiv.   100  '  My  lord  ',  answered  the  land   steward,  meekly, 
'were  it  a  thing'  [etc.].     1796  CAPT.   H,\ir,  Diary  in  J. 
Russell   Haigs  (1881!  482  Many  *land  stones,  some   whin 
ones,  but  mostly  all  fine  quarried  stones.     1813  R.  K.ERR 
Agric.  Bcnv.   35   In  all   free  soils,  numerous  stones,  pro- 
vincially   termed    land  stones,   are   found.      1886  Cheshire 
Gloss.,  Land  stones,  the  name  given  ..  to  the  pebbles  and 
boulders   turned  up  in   digging   and   draining.      1873  W. 
McDowELL  Hist.  Dumfries  1.  584  The  pier  or    landstool 
was  commenced.     1601   R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  fComimo. 
(1603)   ii  Peruana  is.  .enuironed  on  al  sides  with  the  sea, 
saue  wheras  the  forsaid  "Land-streight  doth  ioyn  the  same 
to  Mexicana.      1625  BP.   MOUNTAGU   App.    Czsar  n.   v. 
158  In  a  Foreland  or  Landstreight  where  two  Seas  meet. 
1868  SWINBURNE  Poems  ff  Ballads  (ed.  31  73  '' he     I*™' 
stream  and   the    tide-stream    in    the  sea.      1553  GKIMALUE 
Cicero's  Offices  n.  (1558)  109  Did  not  "land  striues  bring 
them  to  distraction  ?  1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  I.  10  Charge 
for  'land  swarmers,  or  small  rockets.     1811  J.  WILSON  Isle 
of  Palms  IV.  55-2  As  her  gilded  prow  is  dancing  Through  the 
"landswell.     1596  SHAKS.  Merclt.  I".  I.  iii.  24  There  be  land 
rats,  and  water  rats,  water  theeues,  and  "land  theeues.    1865 
KINGSLEY  Herew.  I.  x.,229,  I  am  Hereward  the  Berserker, 
the  land-thief,  the  sea-thief.   1894  H.  SPENCER  in  U'estm.  Gaz. 
29  Aug.  8/2  The  stronger  peoples  have  been  land-thieves 
from  the  beginning,  and  have  remained  land-thieves  down 
to  the  present  hour.      1818  Edin.  Mag.  Oct.  328/2  Whar 
the  dew  neer  scanc't,  nor  the  "landtide  danc't  Nor  ram 
had  ever  fawn.     1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  I.  xxvi.  341  The 
•land-trash  is  cemented  by  young  ice.    1676  COLES,  ''Land- 
turn,  the  same  from  off  the  land  by  night,  as  a   Bneze 
is  off  the  Sea  by  day.     1844  COBDEN  Sf.  (1870)  I.   127 
They  are  all  auctioneers  and  "land-valuers.     1711  SWIFT 
Examiner  No.  28  p  4  Give  a  Guinea  to  a  Knavish  "Land- 
Waiter,  and  he  shall  connive  at  the  Merchant  for  cheating 
the  Queen  of  an   Hundred.     1809  R.  LANGFORD  Inirod. 
Traite   132    Land  waiter  or  searcher,   a   Custom-House 
officer  who  enters  goods  imported.     1714  Q.  ANNE  in  Lond. 
Gaz.  No.  5204/2  They  are  Delivered  from  a   Consuming 
"Land- War.     1870  EMERSON  Soc.  ff  Solit.  x.  204  Who,  sitting 
in  his  closet,  can  lay  out  the  plans  of  a  campaign,— sea-war 
and  land-war.    1873  J.   GODKIN  (title)  The  Land-War  in 
Ireland.     1787  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (18591  H-  334  Sharpers  had 
so  many  with  their  unlocated  "land-warrants.     1858 


SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Land-warrant,  a  title  to  a  lot  of 
public  land  ;  an  American  security  or  official  document  for 
entering  or  settling  upon  government  land,  much  dealt  in 
among  jobbers.  1557  \V.  TOWRSON  in  Hakluyt  I'oy.  (1589)  114 
The  "land  wash  went  so  sore,  that  it  overthrew  his  boate, 
and  one  of  the  men  was  drowned.  1891  Blizzard  of  1891 
ii.  26  Breakers  fell  with  great  force  close  to  the  landwash 
and  over  the  promenade.  1721  DE  FOE  Moll  Flanders 
(ed.  3'  58  This  amphibious  Creature,  this  •Land-water- 
thing,  call'd,  a  Gentleman-Tradesman.  1390-1  Earl  Derby  s 
Exptd.  (Camden)  47  Lautre  barell  contmente  xxix  stopas 
de  "lande-wyn.  1573  BARET  Ahi.  L  So  Land  wine,  or 
of  our  owr.e  countne  growing,  vinnm  indigena.  1782 
POWNALL  Antiq.  140  The  ..  state  ..  of  the  "land-worker. 
1827  G.  HIGGINS  Celtic  Druids  192  When  the  borders  of 
Europe  began  to  be  settled  and  cultivated  by  the  land- 
workers.  1794-1811  LD.  ELLENBOROUGH  in  Espinasse  Kef. 
III.  259  He  would  expect  a  clear  "landworthiness  in  the 
carriage  itself  to  be  established.  1828  N.  CARLISLE  Ace. 
Charities  295  Two  staves  or  18  feet,  in  . .  Cornwall,  are 
a  "Land  Yard,  and  160  Land  Yards  are  an  English  acre. 
1869  BmcKMORE  Lorna  D.  xii,  I  could  smell  supper,  when 
hungry,  through  a  hundred  landyards  of  bog. 
Land  .Isend),  v.  [f.  LAND  s/i.  (OE.  had  letulan 
of  similar  formation  :  see  LEND  v.)] 
I.  Transitive  senses. 
VOL.  VI. 


49 

1.  a.  To  bring  to  land  ;  to  set  on  shore  ;  to  dis 
embark. 

a  1300  A".  Horn  779  A gode  schup  he  hurede, pal  him  scholde 
londe  InWestenelonde.  1508  KF.NNF.DIE  r'lyting  ii>.  Duntar 
461  The  skippar  bad  ger  land  the  at  the  lias.  1665  BOYLE 
Occas.  Reft.  IV.  xii.  (1848)  246, 1  see  the  Water-man  prepare 
to  Land  us.  1678  WANI.EY  Wotui.  Lit.  World  v.  ii.  §  79. 
472/1  He  Landed  an  Army  in  Apulia.  1748  Ansm's  I'oy. 
ll.  xiv.  286  Our  ships,  when  we  should  land  our  men,  would 
keep  at.. a  distance.  1838  THIHI.WAI.L  Greece  III.  xx.  149 
The  troops,  having  been  landed  in  Cephallenia.  1842 
CAMPBELL  Napoleon  I,  Brit.  Sailoi-di,  He  should  be  shipped 
to  England  Old  And  safely  landed.  1894  HALL  CAINE 
Manxman  v.  iii.  288  Four  hundred  boats  were  coming,  .to 
land  their  cargoes. 

b.  To  bring  to  the  surface  (from  a  mine\  lOlis. 

1603  OWEN  1'embrokeshirc  xi.  11891)  91  These  persons 
will  Lande  aliout.  .hundred  barells  of  coale  in  a  daye. 

2.  To  bring  into  a  specified  place,  e.  g.  as  a  stage 
in  or  termination  of  a  journey ;  to  bring  into  a  certain 
position :  usually  with  advb.  phr.    Also/^.  to  bring 
into  a  certain  position  or  to  a  particular  point  in  a 
course  or  process.     (Cf.  8.) 

1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  I'.-remp.  Ep.  Ded  a  tb.  It  is  oni-ly  a 
1    'ife  that  lands  us  there  t*v.  in  heaven].  1649  lil.min  Eng. 


Iui/>rov.  hnpr.  (1653)  57  This  drain  to  be  continued  to  that 
place  where  you  have  most  conveniencie  to  land  your  water. 
1850  M'CosH  Dhi.  Govt.  ll.  ii.  118741  212  The  pantheist, 
when  compelled  to  explain  himself,  is  landed  in  Atheism. 
1856  WHYTE  MELVILLE  Kate  Cor.  xix,  Now  then,  give  us 
your  hand ;  one  foot  on  the  box,  one  on  the  roller-bolt,  and 
now  you're  landed.  1859  THACKERAY  Virgin.  II.  i.  4  Poor 
Harry's  fine  folks  have  been  too  fine  for  him,  and  have 
ended  by  landing  him  here.  1874  BURNAND  My  time  xxviii. 
271  A  jerk  that  nearly  landed  me  on  his  [the  horse's]  back. 
1878  liosw.  .SMITH  Carthage  200  The  pass  over  the  Cottian 
Alps  . .  would  have  landed  Hannibal  in  the  territory  of  the 
Taurini.  1882  BESANT  Rtt'oltof  Man  vi.  (18831  126  Such 
a  sermon  ..  would  infallibly  land  its  composer  ..in  a 
prison.  1892  Kooknmn  Oct.  29/2  His  wife,  his  temperament, 
his  philanthropy  contrive  to  land  him  in  fraudulent  bank 
ruptcy. 

b.  To  set  down  from  a  vehicle.     (Ci.  8  b.) 
1851  THACKERAY  Eng.  Hum.  iii.  (1853)  108  The  Exeter 

Fly.. having.. landed  its  passengers  for  supper  and  sleep. 
,853  _  Virgin.  I.  xxvii.  213  One  chair  after  another  landed 
ladiesat  the  Baroness's  door.    1894  MRS.  H.  WARD  Marcella 
II.  267  His  hansom  landed  him  at  the  door  of  a  great    ; 
mansion. 

c.  slang.  To  set  (a  person)  'on  his  feet  . 

1868  YATES  Rock  Ahead  II.  vi,  Lord  Ticehurst,  having  j 
done  his  duty  in  landing  Gilbert  [viz.  by  giving  him  an 
introduction],  had  strolled  away.  1876  HINULKY  Adi'. 
Cheap  Jack  33,  I  bought  a  big  covered  cart  and  a  good 
strong  horse.'  And  I  was  landed!  1879  '  Autobiof.  of  a 
Thief'  in  Macm.  Mag.  XL.  502,  I  was  landed  (was  all  right) 
this  time  without  them  getting  me  up  a  lead  (a  collection). 

d.  Naitt.  To  lower  on  to  the  deck  or  elsewhere 
by  a  rope  or  tackle. 

1867  SMYTH  Sailors  H'ord-bk.,  To  land  on  deck.  A  nautical 
antmaly,  meaning  to  lower  casks  or  weighty  goods  on  deck 
from  the  tackles.  1882  NARES  Seamanship  (ed.  6)  61  Land 
them  on  the  taffrail. 

e.  slang.  To  get  (a  blow)  home. 

1888  RUNCIMAN  Chequers  93  Their  object  is  to  land  one 
cunning  blow.  1891  Gentl.  Mag.  Aug.  no  That's  right, 
Captain  Kitty  !  ..  Land  him  \sc.  the  Devil]  one  in  the  eye. 

I.  Sparling  colloq.  (with  and  without  compl.)  To 
bring  (a  horse)  '  home ',  i.  e.  to  the  \\  inning  post ;  to 
place  first  in  a  race.  Also  intr.  to  get  in  first,  win. 
1853  WHYTE  MELVILLE  DigbyGrand  I.  vi.  151  St.  Agatha 
.  .after  one  of  the  finest  races  on  record,  is  landed  a  winner 
byaneck.  1890  '  ROLF  BOLURF.WOOU  '  Col.  Kejbrmeriieoi) 
291  A  shower  of  flukes  at  the  latter  end  landed  him  the 
winner.  1891  Licensed  Victualler's  Gaz.  20  Mar.  (Farmer), 
Had  the  French  filly  landed,  what  a  shout  would  have 
arisen  from  the  ring  !  1898  Daily  .Veivs  28  May  8/3  The 
Prince's  colours  were  landed  amid  enthusiastic  cheering. 
3.  Angling.  To  bring  (a  fish)  to  land,  esp.  by 
means  of  a  gaff,  hook,  or  net.  Also,  to  land  the  net. 
1613  J.  DENNYS  Secrets  Angling  ll.  xxi,  Then  with  a  net, 
see  how  at  last  he  lands  A  mighty  carp.  «6s3  WALTON 
Compl.  Angler  iv.  105  Help  me  to  land  this  as  you  did  the 
other.  1787  [see  LANDING-NET].  1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling 
viii.  (1880)  297  When  you  have  hooked  a  grayling  your  next 
job  is  to  land  him.  1873  Act  36  *  37  I'ict.  c.  Ixxl.  §  14  Any 
person  who  shall,  .work  any  seine  or  draft  net  for  salmon. . 
within  one  hundred  yards  from,  .any  other  seine  or  draft  net 

before  such  last-mentioned  net  is  fullydrawn  in  and  landed, 
shall . .  be  liable  [etc.].  1883  Mancli.  Exam.  30  Oct.  8/4,  I  will 
not  trouble  you  with  an  account  of  the  trout  and  grayling 
we  landed  during  the  first  two  or  three  days  of  our  visit. 
1884  PAE  Eustace  62  They  were  pretty  constantly  engaged 
in  shooting  and  landing  the  net. 

b.  fig.  To  catch  or  'get  hold  of  (a  person) ;  to 
secure  or  win  (a  sum  of  money,  esp.  in  betting  or 
horse-racing). 

1854  WHYTE  MELVILLE  Gen.  Bounce  II.  xx.  114,  I  landed 
a  hundred  gold  mohrs  by  backing  his  new  lot  for  the 
Governor-General's  Cup.  1857  HUGHES  Tom  Bro~.vn  n.  vn. 
You  must  be  gentle  with  me  if  you  want  to  land  me.  1876 
OUIDA  Winter  City  vi.  143  So  that  they  land  their  bets, 
what  do  they  care?  1884  BLACK  in  Harpers  Mag.  Dec. 
24/1,  I  can't  say  I've  landed  a  fortune  over  its  tips. 

1 4.  To  throw  (a  bridge)  across  a  river.   Obs. 

1637  Petit,  to  Chas.  I  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge 
(18861  I.  91  They  may  be  suffered  at  their  owne  chardge  to 
land  a  bridge  over  y«  river.  1638  CHAS.  I  Let.  to  King's 
College,  ibid..  To  permitt  them  at  their  owne  charge  to  land 
a  bridge  from  the  middest  of  y'  o<  Colledge. 

t  5.  To  bestow  land  upon.   Obs.  nonce-use. 

1624  HEYWOOD  Captives  i.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  fi.  IV,  Thou 
hast  monied  me  in  this,  Nay  landed  me  . .  And  putt  mee  in 
a  large  possession. 


LANDAULET. 

6.  a.  To  land  up:  tofillorblock  up  (a  watercourse, 
pond, etc.)  partially  or  wholly  with  earth  ;  to  silt  up. 

1605  WlLi.Kr  Hexapla  Got.  30  Gobaris  caused  the  naturall 
current,  landed  vp,  to  be  opened  and  enlarged.  1681  BUNYAN 
Holy  War  307  Diabolus  sought  to  land  np  Mouthgate  with 
dirt.  1793  K.  MYI.NE  Rep.  '/halites  ^-  Isis  16  These  lands 
have  3.  very  imperfect  drainage  at  present,  by  the  water, 
courses  and  ditches  being  landed  up.  1815  W.  MAHKATT 
Hist.  Lincolnsh.  III.  243  A  serpentine  fish  pond.. partly 
landed  up.  1851  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Sac.  XII.  II.  300  The 
river  became  landed  up  by  the  sediment  of  the  tides. 
b.  To  earth  up  celery).  Also  with  up. 

a  1806  AUERCROMBIE  in  London  Gardening  in.  i.  (1822)  723 
Repeat  this,  .till  by  degrees  they  are  lauded  up  from  twelve 
inches  to  two  feet.     1856  [see  LANDING  vbl.  sb.  2]. 
II.   Intransitive  senses. 

7.  To  come  to  land ;  to  go  ashore  from  a  ship 
or  boat ;  to  disembark.    Of  a  ship,  etc. :  To  touch 
at  a  place  in  order  to  set  down  passengers. 

In  early  use  occas.  conjugated  with  the  verb  to  be. 

I38z  WYCI.IF  I  Mace.  ili.  42  The  oost  appliede,  or  londide, 
at  the  coostis  of  hem.  1387  TKKVISA  Hlgden(B.o\\t)ll.  151 
Irisch  Scottes  londede  at  Argoyl.  £1400  Sir  Bines  p.  24 
(MS.  S.)  With  her  ship  here  gon  bey  lond.  (11450  f.e 
.Morte  Artll.  3054  He  \vende  to  haue  landyd  ..  At  Dower. 
1470-85  MALORY  Artkur  I.  xvii,  The  Sarasyns  ar  londed 
in  iheir  couimeyes  mo  than  xl  M.  .01548  HALL  Chron., 
Hen.  I'll  I  a  sol).  He  had  knowledge  ..  that  the  Frenche 
army  emended  to  land  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  1611 
limi.E  Aits  xxi.  3  We  ..  sailed  into  Syria,  and  landed 
at  Tyre.  1661  DKYUEN  To  his  Sacred  Majesty  9  Thus, 
royal  Sir,  to  see  you  landed  here  Was  cause  enough  of 
triumph  for  a  year.  1715  POPE  Oi/j'ss.  xm.  156  Behold  him 
landed,  careless  and  asleep.  From  all  th'  eluded  dangers  of 
the  deep  !  1748  Ansons  I'oy.  n.  xiii.  276  No  place  where 
it  was  possible  for  a  boat  to  land.  1837  MAKRYAT  Dag- 
yffWxxii,  The  dog.. landed  at  the  same  stairs  where  the 
boats  land.  1882  Mus.  B.  M.  CROKKR  I'roper  l'ri,ie  I.  ii. 
ii  Among  the  passengers  who  lauded  at  Southampton  from 
the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Koselta. 

8.  ///.  andyff.  To  arrive  at  a  place,  a  stage  in 
a  journey,  or  the  like ;   to  come  to  a  stage  in  a 
progression  ;  to  end  in  something.      (Cf.  a.) 

1679  MOXON  Mich,  Kxerc.  153  Landing  by  the  first  pair 
of  Stairs  with  your  Face  towards  the  East.  1721  RAMSAY 
Elegy  /'<!//«'  liirnie  iii,  When  strangers  landed,  1726 
H'pttrmv  Cart:  (18431  "!•  2-(3  Thus  this  matter  is  entered 
on;  where  it  will  land,  the  Lord  himself  direct.  1727  Ibid. 
304  If  any  subordination  and  dependence  [of  the  Persons  of 
the  Trinity] . .  were  asserted,  he  could  not  but  think  it 
would  land  in  a  dependent  and  independent  God. 

b.  To  alight  upon  the  ground,  c.  g.  from  a  vehicle, 
after  a  leap,  etc.     (Cf.  2  b.) 


1814  Spot  ling  Mag.  XLIII.  287  The  spot  where  the  horse 
took  off  to  where  he  landed  is  above  eighteen  feet.  1837 
MARRYAT  Dog-fiend  xxxvii,  It  landed  among  some  cabbage- 

•\c.jig.  To  fall,  light  (a fan).   Obs. 
(11670  HACKET  -2nd  Serin,  on  Inciirnat.  (1675^   ii    Each 
parcel  of  comfort  landed  jump.,  in  the  same  model  of  Ground. 
1727   ll'odrow  Carr.  (1843)  III.  304  We  inquired  into  the 
reports,  found  them  all  land  on  Mr.  Simson. 

Land,  obs.  f.  I.ANT  s/>.1,  urine;  var.  LATND  Obs. 
Landabrides,  erron.  f.  LINIJABRIDES  0/is. 
t  Iia'ndage.  06s.  In  5  londage.    [I.  LAND  v. 
+  -AGE.]     Landing,  coming  ashore. 
1470-85  MALORY  ArtAurxxi.  ii,  There  was  syr  Mordred 
redy  awaytynge  vpon  his  londage  to  lette  his  owne  fader  to 
lande  vp  the  lande  that  he  was  kyng  ouer. 

il  Laudamnian  n  (la'ndaman).  [Swiss  Ger. ; 
f.  land  LAND  sl>.  +  amman(n  =  G.  amtmann,  f.  ami 
office,  magistracy  +  matin  man.]  In  Switzerland, 
the  title  applied  to  the  chief  magistrate  in  certain 
cantons,  and  formerly  also  to  the  chief  officer  in 
certain  smaller  administrative  districts. 

1796  MORSK  Amer.  Geog.  II.  308  The  village  of  Gersaw.. 
has  its  land  amman,  its  council  of  regency.  1822  L.  SIMOND 
Switzerland  I.  438  All  the  landaminanns  and  statthalters. 
1868  KIIIK  Chas.  Bold  III.  v.  iii.  435  The  old  landamman 
of  Schwytz,  Ulrich  Katzy,  gave  wiser  counsel. 

Landar,  obs.  variant  of  LAUNDER. 

Landart,  Sc.  form  of  LANDWARD. 

Landau  (larndo).  Also  8  landeau,  lando. 
[f.  Landau,  the  name  of  a  town  in  Germany,  where 
the  vehicle  was  first  made.  The  Ger.  name  is 
landauer,  short  for  landaiter  wage*]  A  four- 
wheeled  carriage,  the  top  of  which,  being  made  in 
two  parts,  may  be  closed  or  thrown  open.  When 
open,  the  rear  part  is  folded  back,  and  the  front 
part  entirely  removed.  Also  landau  carriage. 

1743  in  I.  Strang  Glasgtnv  (1856)  17  The  coach  or  lando  to 
contain  six  passengers.  1748  St.  James's  Even.  Post  Ko. 
5982  Three  Landaus  with  six  Horses  each  . .  waited  his 
coming.  1753  SHF.NSTONF.  Ifi-s.  *  Lett.  III.  218  There 
were  near  200  people  gathered  round  Lady  Luxborough  s 
landeau  at  Birmingham.  1786  WESLFY  It'ts.  (1872)  XI. 
322  The  Pope  war,  in  an  open  landau.  1794  \V.  »  ELTON 
Carriages  (1801)  I.  22  The  body  of  a  landau  carriage  differs 
nothing  in  shape  from  a  Coach.  The  landau  is  the  Coach 
form,  the  landaulet  the  Chariot  form.  1879  Casselfs  Techn. 
Educ.  IV.  306/1  The  landau  ..  combines  more  than  the 
advantages  of  three  distinct  vehicles— a  close  carriage,  a 
barouche  or  half-headed  carriage,  and  one  entirely  open. 

Iiandaulet  (l£e:ndgle-t).    Also-ette.     [f.prec. 

+  -LET.]  A  small  landau  ;  a  coupe  with  a  folding 
top  like  a  landau.  Also  called  demi-landait. 


LAND-BANK. 

1794  [see  LANDAU],  1799  Cent/,  Mug.  I.  449  A  vehicle  with 
a  bow-window,  that  is  not  a  coach,  or  landau,  or  chariot,  or 
landaulet,  or  sociahle.  c  1815  JANK  AUSTHN  I'ersitas.  (1833) 
II.  xii.  438  The  mistress  of  a  very  pretty  landaulette.  1880 
TENNYSON  Sisters  84  An  open  landaulet  Whirled  by. 

La'lld-ba:ilk.      A  banking  institution  which 


or  put: 
ilishin 


— _.  r ng  in  Execution  the  Act  pas 

for  establishing  a  Land-Kank.  1711  SHAFTESB.  Cliarnc. 
(1737)  III.  45  In  Egypt,  the  generation  or  tribe,  being  once  I 
set  apart  as  sacred,  wou'd . .  be  able . .  to  establish  themselves 
a  plentiful  and  growing  fund,  or  religious  land-bank.  1790 
BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  416  To  establish  a  current  cir 
culating  credit  upon  any  Land-bank  . .  has  hitherto  proved 
difficult.  1900  I' Hot  19  May  351/1  A  gentleman  energetic 
in  promoting  the  spread  of  landbanks  (perhaps  the  best  of 
several  good  things  which  Mr.  Plunkett  has  introduced  in 
Ireland). 

La'nd-boc  (-b<«k).  Hist.  [OE.  land/we,  f.  land 
LAND  sb.  +  Me  BOOK  s6.]  A  charter  or  deed  by 
which  land  is  granted. 

961  in  Earle  Land  Charters  (1888)  199  pis  is  bajra  feower 
hyda  land  hoc  set  wibi^lea  }>e  eadgar  cing  ha-fo  ^ebocod 
cenulfe  on  ece  yrfe.  a  1000  \'oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  225/2 
Donatio,  landbec.  a  1207  GERVASK  (of  Canterbury)  Gesta 
jRlgiuii  Wks.  i  Rolls)  J  I.  59  Has  scedulas  tune  temporis 
'  land-bokes  ',  id  est  libros  terrarum,  Angli  vocabant.  1676 
COLES,  Latullxic,  a  Deed  whereby  lands  are  holden.  1839 
KEIGHTLEV  Hist.  Eng.  1.  78  Landbocs  or  grants  and  charters 
were  there  [/.<-.  in  the  Hundred  mote]  read  out  and  published. 

La'iid-breeze.  A  breeze  blowing  from  the 
land  seawards. 

1667  H.  STUBBE  in  Phil.  Trans.  II.  499  There  is  little  of 
Land-brise,  because  the  Mountain  is  remote  from  thence. 
1698  FKVKR  Ace.  E.  India  fy  P.  55  The  Land-Breezes  brought 
a  poysonous  Smell  on  board  Ship.  1783  COMTEK  Loss  R. 
George  9  A  land-breeze  shook  the  shrouds.  And  she  was 
overset.  1846  GROTE  Greece  n.  xlix.  (1862)  IV.  316  The 
strong  land-breeze  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth. 

t  Land-brist.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  byrst,  hirst. 
[Cf.  ON.  brest-r  outburst,  crash.]  Surf. 

1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  IV.  444  Hot  the  vynde  wes  thame 
agayn,  That  it  gert  sa  the  land-brist  [v.r.  byrst]  ryss,  That 
thai  mycht  weld  the  se  na  viss.  1513  DOUGLAS  jfineis  vn. 
Prol.  21  Landbrist  rumland  rudely.  Ibid.  x.  vi.  n  Na  land 
brist  \ed.  1553  hirst]  lyppering  on  the  wallis. 

La'iid-ca  rriage.  [See  LAND  sb.  n.]  Car 
riage,  conveyance,  or  transport  by  land  ;  also,  the 
cost  of  such  carriage. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1864)  63  Spices  are  deere  in 
Persia  by  reason  of  the  long  land-carriage  from  Masulapatan 
this  way.  1726  LEONI  Albert?*  Arckit.  I.  4/2  The  easy 
bringing  in  ..  of  Necessaries,  both  by  Land  Carriage  and 
Water  Carriage.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  526 
The  expense  of  quarrying,  laud-carriage  to  the  place  where 
it  is  to  be  used  [etc,],  c  1850  Aral'.  Nts.  (Rtldg.)  120, 
I.  .sent  it  by  land-carriage  to  the  nearest  seaport. 

La'iid-clieap.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  [OE.  landceap, 
f.  land  LAND  s/>.  +  dap  CHEAP  sb.  Cf.  ON.  land- 
kanp.~\  A  customary  fine  paid  to  the  lord  upon 
the  alienation  of  land. 

£848  in  Birch  Cartul.  Sa.r.  11887)  H-  35  Ego  Berchtwulf 
cyning  sile  ForSrede  minum  fSegne  nUen  hi^ida  lond  ..  he 
salde  to  lond  ceape  xxx  mancessan  &  ni^en  hund  scillinga 
wi3  3aem  londe.  1670  BLOCNT  Law  Diet.,  Land  cheap, 
a  certain  ancient  customary  Fine,  paid  either  in  Moiiy  or 
Cattel,  at  every  alienation  of  land  lying  within  some 
Mannor,  or  within  the  liberty  of  some  Borough. 

Landchet,  variant  of  LANDSHAIID. 

La'iid-crab.  [See  LAND  sb.  ii.]  Any  of  the 
various  species  of  crabs  that  live  mostly  on  land  but 
resort  to  the  sea  for  breeding. 

1638  T.  VERNEY  To  Sir  E.  Vtriuy  in  Verney  Papers 
(1853)  '95  Thees  land-crabs  are  innumerable, . .  they  are  very 
like  our  sea-crabs,  but  nothing  att  all  soe  good,  becaus  most 
of  them  are  poysonous.  1779  FORREST  Voy.  N.  Guinea 
74  Some  Papua  people  brought  me  land  crabs,  shaped  like 
lobsters.  1871  MATKER  Travancore 92  Landcrabs  burrow  in 
the  rice  fields,  and  are  used  as  food  by  the  slave  castes. 

trans/.    1665  HOOKE  Microfr.  178  The  little  Mite-worm,    I 
which  I  call  a  Land-crab. 

fLand-damn,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  trans.  ?  To 
make  a  hell  on  earth  for  (a  person). 

The  sense  is  uncertain ;  the  text  may  be  corrupt.  The 
alleged  survival  of  the  word  in  dialects,  with  the  sense  '  to 
abuse  with  rancour'  lE.  D.  D.),  appears  to  be  imperfectly 
authenticated. 

1611  SHAKS.  IVint.  T.  \\.  \.  143  You  are  abus'd,  and  by    ' 
some  putter  on,  That  will  be  damn'd  for't ;  would  I  knew  the 
Villaine,  I  would  Land-damne  him. 

]|  Landdrost  (lse-nd|dr<7ust).  Also  erron.  laud- 
ro(o)st.  [S.  African  Du. ;  f.  land  LAND  sb.  +  drost 
(see  DKOSSARD).]  A  kind  of  magistrate  in  South 
Africa. 

1731  MEDLEY  Kolben's  Cape  G.  Hope  II.  10  He  gave  this 
Land-Drost  the  powers  of  a  Fiscal  . .  to  seize  and  prosecute 
all  criminals,  vagabonds,  and  disorderly  persons.  1888 
Times  (weekly  ed.)  25  May  7/3  President  Kruger  appointed 
as  landroost  an  Austrian  gentleman.  1895  C.  S.  HOKNE 
Story  of  the  L.  M.  S.  64  The  local  magistrate,  or  landdrost. 

II  Lande  (land).  [Fr.  See  LAUND,  LAWX.] 
A  tract  of  wild  land,  a  moor.  Used  by  Eng. 
writers  chiefly  with  reference  to  S.  W.  France. 

1792  A.  YOUNG  Trav.  France  43  These  landes  are  sandy 
tracts  covered  with  pine  trees.  1883  OUIDA  Wanda  II.  19 
Out  on  the  landes  some  cows  were  driven  through  the 
heather  and  broom. 

Lande,  Landeau,  obs.  ff.  LAUND,  LANDAU. 
Landed  (larndkn,  a.  [f.  LAND  st>.  +  -m>2. 
The  OE.  lelandod (  =  MHG.  gelandet),  which  occurs  once 
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in  the  sense  i  below,  is  of  different  formation,  thepple.  of  avb. 
*landian  (cf.  gddian  to  endow  with  goods).  It  is  possible 
that  the  mod.  word  may  partly  represent  this.] 

1.  Possessed  of  land  ;  having  an  estate  in  land. 
Formerly   often   qualified   by  advs.,  as  most,  well,  best 

landed',  also  in  parasynthetic  comb.,  v&  great-landed.  The 
collocation  landed  man  was  not  uncommonly  written  with 
a  hyphen  and  occas.  as  a  single  word. 

c  1000  Laws  ofsEthdstan  §  n  in  Schmid  Gesetze  26  JElc 
minra  be^na  be  ^elandod  sy.  4:1440  Promp.  Pant.  312/1 
Londyd,  or  mdwyd  wythe  lond,  tcrradotatus.  c  1470 
HENRY  Wallace  ix.  1810  Na  landyt  man  chapyt  with  him 
botane.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  x.x\\.  76  Howsuld  I  leif  that 
is  not  landit?  1579  J,  STUBBES  Gaping  Gu{fDii}t  Nuble 
men  and  other  great  landed  ones.  1595  SHAKS.  John  i.  i,  177 
A  landlesse  Knight,  makes  thee  a  landed  Squire.  1605 
CAMDEN  Rem.  (1637)  212  Descended  from  an  Ancestor  well 
landed  in  Kent.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng:  i.  xxii. 
(1739)40  In  such  case  a  Country-Gentleman  should  be  fined 
one  hundred  and  twenty  shillings  if  he  were  landed,  a  1661 
FULLER  Worthies  (1840)  II.  454  Sir  Oliver  Hingham  was 
born,  richly  landed,  and  buried  in  Hingham.  1691  LOCKE 
Consid.  Louver.  Interest  (1692)  16  The  Landed  man  who 
thinks  perhaps  hy  the  fall  of  Interest  to  raise  the  Value  of 
his  Land.  1714  SWIFT  Pres.  .State  Affairs  Wks.  1755  II.  i. 
202  The  majority  of  landed-men.  1778  BOSWELL  Johnson 
(1831)  IV.  104  That  a  landed  gentleman  is  not  under  any  obli 
gation  to  reside  upon  hU  estate.  1849-50  ALISON  Hist. 
Knrope  XIV.  xcv.  §  96.  190  The  gradual  extinction  of  the 
old  landed  aristocracy. 

b.'  fransf.  {humorous}.  Characteristic  of,  or 
giving  the  impression  of,  a  landed  man. 

1826  SYD.  SMITH  Wks.  (1859)  II.  88/2  A  large  man,  with  a 
large  head,  and  very  landed  manner. 

2.  Landed  interest :  interest  or  concern  in  land 
as  a  possession  ;  the  class  having  such  interest. 

1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  126  P  8  The  first  of  them  inclined 
to  the  landed  and  the  other  to  the  monied  Interest.  1719 
W.  WOOD  Surv.  Trade  76,  I  have  shewn,  how  much  it  con 
cerns  the  Landed  and  Trading  Interests  to  be  Friends  to 
each  other.  1842  BISCHOFF  Woollen  Mannf.  II.  265  It  1>e- 
came  evident  that  the  landed  interest  were  mistaken  in  the 
views  they  entertained,  a  1859  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xxiv. 
(1861)  V.  126  The  old  landed  interest,  the  old  Cavalier 
interest,  had  now  no  share  in  the  favours  of  the  Crown. 
1880  DISRAELI  Endym.  I.  i.  7  There  are  other  interests 
old  landed  besides  the  landed  interest  now. 

3.  Consisting  of  land ;  consisting  in  the  posses 
sion  of  land  ;  (of  revenue)  derived  from  land. 

1711  ADDISON  Sfect.  No.  69  F  7  It  has  multiplied  the 
Number  of  the  Rich,  made  our  Landed  Estates  infinitely 
more  Valuable  than  they  were  formerly.  1796  Lu.  SHEF 
FIELD  in  Ld.  Auckland's  Corr.  III.  357  Not  because 
they  had  ..  talents  ..,  but  because  they  have  landed  pro 
perty.  1800  STUAKT  in  Owen  Wellesley's  Desp.  575  The 
landed  revenues  of  Guzerat  are  also  very  considerable. 
1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend  (1865)  126  Those  tribes,  .which 
possess  individual  landed  property.  1862  TKOLLOPE  Orley 
F.  i,  A  landed  estate  in  Yorkshire  of  considerable  extent 
and  value.  1896  Laiv  Times  CII.  124/2  Could  the  coroner 
himself  be  removed  for  want  of  the  landed  qualification  ? 

Landed  (10e-nded ),///.  a.  [f.  LANDZ/.  +  -ED  1.] 
That  has  landed  or  gone  ashore  :  in  comb,  as  new-t 
newly -landed. 

1835  Court  Mag.  VI.  235/2  The  new-landed  throng  Find 
no  lodging  at  hand.  1890  '  ROLF  BOLDREWOOD  '  Miner's 
Right  (1899)  76/1  For  a  newly-landed  official,  I  don't  recol 
lect  seeing  your  equal. 

Land-end.  Now  dial.  A  piece  of  ground  at 
the  end  of  a  '  land  *  in  a  ploughed  field.  (See  also 
quots.  1877,  1893.) 

1555  Stanford  Chnrchiv.  Ace.,  Antiquary  XVII.  110/2 
For  Reping  doune  ye  corne  yt  growyde  at  mens  landds 
endds  y*  wich  was  sooyd  to  farre  upon  the  comon  viij*1. 
1610  Quarter  Sess.  Rec.  in  N.  R.  Record  Soc.  I.  202  (N.  W. 
Line.  Gloss.)  Tho.  Skelton  . .  tooke  vjj  a  daie  . .  and  a  land 
end  of  grass  besides,  of  Geo.  Osborne  of  the  same.  1624 
Rental  in  Sheffield  Gloss.,  Rich.  Shirtclyffe  had  8  land  ends 
at  will  vij.s.  1870  in  E.  Peacock  Ralf  Skirl.  III.  xv,  240  An1 
the  eller  tree  blossoms  like  snaw  was  besprent  On  the  land 
ends  'at  Hgs  by  the  side  o'  the  Trent.  1877  N.  W.  Line. 
Gloss.,  Land-ends,  fi)  small  portions  of  cultivated  land 
between  the  Trent  bank  and  the  road,  at  the  ends  of  the 
lands  in  the  open  fields,  more  commonly  called  groves. 
1893  Northumbld.  Gloss.,  Landin,  Land-end^  the  end  of 
a  ridge  or  of  a  furrow  in  ploughing,  or  of  a  drill  in  drilling 
. .  where  it  meets  the  heedrig.  1899  DICKINSON  £  PKEVOST 
Cumberld.  Gloss.,  Heedlin*.  . .  Land  end,  head  rig  or  head 
land,  or  those  butts  in  a  ploughed  field  which  lie  at  right 
angles  to  the  general  direction  of  the  others. 

Lander  (larndaj).     [f.  LAND  v.  +  -EU  i.] 

1.  One  who  lands  or  goes  ashore. 

by 

16  The  famous  landers  on  Plymouth  Rock. 

2,  Mining.  The  man  who  *  lands '  the  kibble  at 
the  mouth  of  the  shaft. 

1847  "m  HALLIWKI.L.  1865  J.  T.  F.  TURNER  Slate  Quarries 
8  Wagons  . .  are  filled  by  a  party  of  men  . .  called  *  fillers ', 
while  a  similar  number  of  '  landers '  and  '  emptiers ',  at  the 
surface,  receive  and  dispose  of  their  freight. 

Lander,  -erer,  variants  of  LAUNDEK,  -EBKK. 

Lafldert,  Sc.  form  of  LANDWAUD. 

Landfall  (Ise-ndfjl). 

1.  Naut.  An  approach  to  or  sighting  of  land,  esp. 
for  the  first  time  on  a  sea-voyage.  To  make  a  good 
(or  bad)  landfall:  to  meet  with  land  in  accordance 
with  (or  contrary  to)  one's  reckoning. 

1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  ix.  43  A  good  Land 
fall  is  when  we  fall  iust  with  our  reckoning,  if  otherwise 
a  bad  Land  fall.  1670  NARBOROUGH  in  Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy. 
i.  (1711)79  The  best  Land-fall  in  my  Opinion,  is  to  make  the 
face  of  Cape  Desseada  for  to  come  out  of  the  South  Sea  to 
go  into  the  Streight  of  Magellan.  1706  [E.  WARD)  Wooden 


1859  TENNYSON  Enid  330  The  sweet  voice  of  a  bird,  Heard 
y  the  lander  in  a  lonely  isle.     1890  C.  MARTYN  W.  Phillips 


LAND-GRABBER. 

World  (1708)  89  If  his  Reckoning  in  a  long  Voyage,  jump 
with  his  Land-fall,  he's  as  exalted  [etc.].  1850  SCORESBY 
Cheever's  Whalem.  Adv.  xviii.  (1859)  281  It  is  not  until  a 
captain  has  made  three  or  four  good  landfalls  . .  just  accord 
ing  to  his  calculations  that  the  living  by  faith  in  . .  the  results 
upon  his  slate  begin[s]  to  come  easy.  1891  WINSOK  Celiun- 
I>KS  ix.  214  Las  Casas  reports  the  journal  of  Columbus 
unabridged  for  a  period  after  the  landfall. 

b.  concr.  The  first  land  '  made 'on  a  sea-voyage. 
1883  T.  W.  HICGINSON  in  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  218/2  His 
'  Prima  Vista  ',  or  point  first  sten— what  sailors  call  landfall 
—  was  ..  Cape  Breton.  1884  SIR  T.  KRASSEY  in  igt/i  Cent. 
May  833  The  Bahamas  will  be  for  ever  memorable  as  the 
landfall  of  Columbus. 

2.  *  A  sudden  translation  of  property  in  land  by 
the  death  of  a  rich  man  '  (J.). 

1876  l\'hitl>y  Gloss.  s.v., '  They've  got  a  bonny  land-fall ', 
a  large  amount  of  property  bequeathed. 

3.  A  landslip.     (Ogilvie,  1882.) 

t  Landfall,  v.  Naut.  Qb$.  rare~°.  [f.  prec.] 
intr.  To  make  a  ( landfall '. 

1727  BOVER  Eng.-Fr.  Dict.>  To  land  fall  (a  Sea-term), 
atterrer. 

La'iul-flood.  Overflowing  of  land  by  water 
from  a  swollen  river  or  other  inland  water. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  126  Februar,  which  ..  with  lond- 
flodes  in  his  rage  At  fordes  letteth  the  passage.  1523 
FITZHEKB.  Hiisb.  §  54  Grasse,  that  the  laude-floudde  renneth 
ouer,  is  verye  ylle  for  shepe,  by-cause  of  the  sande  and  fyHhe 
that  stycketh  vppon  it.  1646  FILLER  Wounded Consc.(\"&$i} 
303  Like  a  land-flood,  quickly  come,  quickly  gone.  1720 
DE  FOI-:  Capt.  Singleton  ix.  (1840)  166  The  rivers  were  .. 
swelled  with  the  landfloods.  1833  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  III. 
181  The  land-floods  which  accompany  earthquakes. 

attrib.  1852  WIUGINS  Embanking 69  Any.  .rush  of  tidal 
or  land-flood  waters  against  the  bank. 

b./*. 

1579  FENTON  Gmcciard.  vn.  (1599)  296  The  furie  of 
Almaines  entring  Italie  as  a  lumHlood.  a  1628  PRESTON 
AVw  Covt.  (1630)  83  It  is  but  a  Pond,  it  is  but  a  land-floud, 
the  spring  of  comfort  belongs  only  to  the  Saints.  1830 
SCOTT  Dt'Monol.  viii.  242  Some  of  the  country  clergy  were 
carried  away  by  the  land  flood  of  superstition. 

Landfolk  (Iarndf0"uk;.  ?0bs.  Also  9  lands- 
folk.  [OE.  land/ok,  f,  land  LAND  sb,  +  folc 
FOLK.  Cf.  MHG.  lantvolc,  G.  lamlvolk.}  The 
people  of  a  land  or  country. 

c  IOQQ  &I.TRIC  Saints*  Lives  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  II.  324  pa.  .com 
baet  land-folc  to  )>e  hser  to  lafe  waes  }>a.  (1205  LAY.  30930 
pat  lond-folc  wes  bfioe  for  heore  leod-kinge.  a  1*50  Owl  <y 
Night.  1156  That  lond-folc  wurth  i-dorve.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  9752,  I  sal.. sane  J>i  land  folk  al  fra  wa.  1:1425  Eng. 
Cong.  /ret.  xxxvii.  90  (Dubl.  MS.)  pe  lond-folke,  that  crysten 
shold  be.  1865  KINGSLEY  Herew.  I.  xvii.  304  Tosti  .,  went 
off  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  forced  the  landsfolk  to  give 
him  money. 

La'iid-force.  A  force  serving  on  land ;  a 
military  as  opposed  to  a  naval  force.  Also  //. 
the  troops  or  soldiers  composing  such  a  force. 

1614  RALEIGH  Hist,  World  in.  (1634)  73  The  Navie  of 
Athens,  .over-threw  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  whose  Land-forces 
were  soone  after  discomfited  by  them.  1790  BEATSON  Nav . 
ttf  Mil.  Mem.  II.  191  Having  on  board  . .  near  3,000  land- 
forces.  1849  GROTE  Greece  n.  xxxviii.  V.  38  He  surveyed 
.  .his  masses  of  land-force  covering  the  shore. 

t  Land-gate.  06s.     [See  GATE  j£.i] 

1.  Sc.  \Vayorpassageoverland;  also  used  advb. 
-=  by  land.     Also  t  Landgates  adv.t  ?  landward, 
away  from  the  sea. 

1536  BELI.ENDEN  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  143  He  began  to., 
come  landgait  ouir  the  riveir  of  Levin.  1637  RUTHERFORD 
Lett.  (1862?  I.  456  If  ye..wj  have  only  summer  weather  and 
a  land-gate  not  a  sea-way,  to  heaven.  1765  Ross  Helenore 
(1789)  95  Land-gates  unto  the  hills  she  took  the  gate. 

2.  (See  quot.) 

1726  KERSEY,  Landgatt,  a  long  and  narrow  Piece  of  Land. 

Land-gavel  (Jte-ndgse'vel).  Hist.  Forms:  i 
land-gafol,  3  lond-gavel,  Ion-gavel,  4  lond- 
gov(e}l,  5  langable,  7  languable,  7,  9  land- 
gable,  9  -gavel.  [OK.  landgafol,  f.  land  LAND  sb. 

+  Saf°l  ^AVEL  Jk']  Land-tribute,  land-tax  ;  rent 
for  land,  ground-rent.  Also  attrib. 

ciooo  Rtct.  Sing.  Pers.  c.  2  in  Schmid  Gesetze  372  He 
sceal  land-gafol  syllan. .  c  1*05  LAY.  7465  Kehten  he  wold 
wi5  Cezar  j?e  axede  lon-^aut-l  her.  Ibiii.  7789  }eond  al  he 
sette  reuwen..po  fengen  f>a  lond-gauel.  1308  Cat.  Close 
Rolls  (1892)  59  [There  are  delivered  to  him  2s.  nd.  of  rent 
called]  Londgovl  [to  be  received  in  New  Bukenham  from 
the  following  tenants].  1478  R.  RICART  Mayor  of  Bristol's 
Cal.  (Camden)  9  This  Toune  of  Bristowe  is  holde  of  oure 
souueraigne  Lorde  the  Klnge  in  frank  burgage  and  with 
out  meane  by  reason  of  his  langable  of  the  same.  (  1640 


Soc.)  II.  340  The  townsmen  would  have  the  college  pay  fur 
It  as  a  languable.  1882  BRAMSTON  &  LEKOY  Historic  Win 
chester  69  The  King's  lands  in  Winton  rendering  Land- 
gable  and  Burgage.  1897  MAITLAND  Domesday  <V  Beyond 
182,  310  tenements  paying  landgavel  to  the  king's  farmers. 

Lagnd-{fra:bber.  One  who  grabs  or  seizes 
upon  land  ^landed  property  or  territory),  esp.  in 
an  unfair  or  underhand  manner  ;  spec,  in  reference 
to  Irish  agrarian  agitation,  a  man  who  takes  a 
farm  from  which  a  tenant  has  been  evicted. 

1872  GOLDW.  SMITH  in  Fortn.  Rev.  Mar.  254  The  great 
Elizabethan  mansions.. are  the  graceful  monuments  of  the 
Tudor  land-grabbers.  1880  Times  24  Nov.  6/1  The  holding 
had  been  taken  by  a  land-grabber.  1883  Nonconf.  fy  Indep. 
28  Dec.  1176/2  Filibustering  operations  of  'land-grabbers' 
in  New  Guinea. 


LANDGRAVATE. 
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LANDISH. 


So  La'iid-gra  bbing1  vl>l.  s/>.,  the  action  or  prac 
tice  of  a  land-grabber ;  La-nd-gTa'bMng-  ppl.  a. 

1880  Daily  Tel.  27  Oct.,  To  protest  against  land  grabbing. 
1884  MARY  HICKSON  Ireland  in  i-jt/i  C.  I.  Introd.  6  That 
selfish,  hind  grubbing  spirit.  188^  Spectator  3  Sept.  1169 
*  Land-grabbing '  as  it  is  called, — i.e.,  the  taking  of  land 
from  which  another  has  been  evicted. 

Landgravate  (l^ndgr/v/t).  [f.  next  +  -ATE  *.] 
--=  LANDGRAVIATE. 

1761  Brit,  ftfag.  II.  162  By  accounts  from  Turingia,  we 
learn  that  his  Prussian  Majesty  . .  has  already  entered  that 
landgravate.  1802  Brookes'  Gazetteer  (ed.  12),  Leiichtenberg, 
a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  a  landgravate  of  the  same  name. 
1865  Cornh.  Alag.  Aug.  221  Hesse-Homburg  . .  is  a  Land 
gravate.  .and  its  capital  is  Homburg. 

Landgrave  (larndgiv'v).  Also  6  langrave, 
6-7  lantgrave,  7  landtgrave.  j9.  6  lan(t)z-, 
landisgrave,  7  lants-,  landsgrave.  fa.  MHG. 
lantgrave  (G.  landgraf^]  =  MLG.  landgrave  (Du. 
landgraaf] :  see  LAND  sb.  and  GRAVE  sb,^\  In 
Germany,  a  count  having  jurisdiction  over  a  ter 
ritory,  and  having  under  him  several  inferior 
counts  ;  later,  the  title  of  certain  German  princes. 

1516  FabyansChron.  (1811)  II.  VH.  328  After  the  deth  of  Mr 
husbonde,  Langraue,  duke  of  Thorynge  in  Almayne.  1560 
I).\us  tr.  Sleidane's  Coitun.  57  b,  Then  was  he  led  to  Duke 
George  of  Saxome,  and  to  the  Lant/grave.  1616  J.  WHELEK 
in  Bucclench  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  179  A  daughter 
of  the  Lantsgrave  of  Hessen.  1656  BLOUNT  Clossogr.^  Land~ 

fravej  or  Landsgra-ve.  1673  KAY  Journ.  Low  C.  78  The 
-antgrave  of  Darmstadt.  1756  NUGKNT  Gr.  Tour  II.  421 
Hanau  had  formerly  counts  of  its  own,  but  the  last  of  them 
dying  in  1736  without  issue,  it  devolved  to  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse  Cassel.  1839  Penny  CycL  XI.  192/1  The  Temporal 
princes  were  : — the  archduke  of  Austria,  .the  landgraves  of 
Hessen-Cassel  and  Hessen- Darmstadt . .  the  landgrave  of 
Leuchtenburg  [etc.]. 

f  b.  In  the  colony  of  Carolina  (see  quots.).  Obs. 
1702  t$\  Carolina.  S!a.t.  (1836)  I.  42  The  upper  house,  con 
sisting  of  the  Landgraves  and  Casiques..are.  .a  middle 
state  between  Lords  and  Commons.  1707  J.  AKCHDAI.E 
Carolina  13  They  are  there  by  Patent,  under  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  Provinces,  call'd  Landgraves  and  Cassocks,  in 
Heu  of  Earls  and  Lords. 

Hence  La-ndgraveship  =  LANDGRAVIATE. 
La'iidgravess  =  LANDGRAVINE. 

1669  LOCKE  Dft.  Constit.  Carolina  xii.  in  y$rd  D.  fC.  R. 
259  Upon  yc  devolution  of  any  landgraveship  or  cassiqueship, 
1716  M.  DAVIES  Athcn.  Brit.  III.  Crit.  Hist.  107  At  Jena  ' 
in  the  Landgraveship  of  Touring.  1762  tr.  Buscliings  Syst. 
Geog.  IV.  429  Caroline  Christina,  who  had  been  espoused 
Landgravess  of  Hesse-Philipsthal.  Ibid.  V.  504  Christina 
Magdalena,  Landgravess-  dowager  to  Hesse-  Homburg. 
1809  SOUTHEY  Q.  Rev.  II.  329  The  Landgraveship  with 
which  Locke  had  been  requited  for  his  legislative  labours. 


Landgraviate  (laendgr^-viiit).  [ad.  med.L. 
landgrdviat-ns,  f.  LANDGRAVE  (med.L.  -grdvio]  : 
see  -ATE  1.  Cf.  F.  laiidgraviat]  The  office,  juris 
diction,  or  province  of  a  landgrave. 

1656  in    BLOUNT  Glossogr.     1709  Lond,  Gaz.  No.  4542/1 
His  Imperial  Majesty. .has  been  pleased. .to  gr.int  him  the 
Landgraviate  of  Leuchtenberg,  an  immediate  Fee  of  the 
Empire.     1836  Penny  C'ycl.  V.  290  Charles  managed  to    j 
acquire  the  landgraviate  of  Alsace. 

Landgravine  'Jse-ndgravih).  Also  7  -inne. 
[ad.  G.  Tandgrcifin,  Du.  landgravin.]  The  wife  of 
a  landgrave  ;  a  female  ruler  of  a  landgraviate. 

1682  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1744/2  The  Landgravinne  of  Hesse. 
1779  J.  MOOKE  View  Soc.  Fr.  II.  liii.  33  The  Landgravine 
plays  at  Quadrille,  and  chooses  her  own  party  every  night. 
1882-3  SCHAFF  Encycl.  Relig.  Knoivl.  II.  1261  The  widowed 
landgravine  Elizabeth. 

La-lldllO-lder.  A  holder,  proprietor,  or  occu 
pier  of  land;  in  mod.  use  sometimes  (opposed  to 
land-owner},  a  tenant  holding  land  from  a  pro 
prietor. 

14x4  Rolls  Parlt.  IV.  58  They  have  cleymed . .  the  Kyiiges 
trew  lieges,  that  ben  his  fre  tenentz  annexed  to  his  Coroune, 
as  for  her  bonde  bore  men,  and  her  bonde  lond  holderes. 
1662  DUGDALE  Inibanking  51  The  Land-holders  in  the  said 
Marsh.  1691  LOCKE  Consul.  Lower.  Interest  (1692)  88 
Here  is  one  fourth  part  of  his  yearly  Income  goes  imme 
diately  out  of  the  Landlords  and  Landholders  Pocket.  1741 
TAILFER  (title)  A  . .  Narrative  of  the  Colony  of  Georgia  in 
America  ..  By  Pat.  Tailfer,  M.D.  ..and  others,  Land-holders 
in  Georgia.  1800  Asiat.  Ann.  Reg.,  Citron.  28/1  The  great 
body  of  the  land-holders  appear  fully  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  the  superior  comforts  they  enjoy.  1874  GRF.EN 
Short  Hist.  i.  §  i.  3  In  the  very  earliest  glimpse  we  get  of 
the  German  race  we  see  them  a  race  of  land-holders  and 
land-tillers.  1880  M°CARTHY  in  igtli  Cent,  Aug.  310  A  com 
bination  of  all  the  great  interests  concerned,  the  landowner 
as  well  as  the  landholder  ;  the  peer  as  well  as  the  peasant. 

So  ta  ndho  Iding-  a. 

1876  DIGBY  Real.  Prof.  i.  i.  §  i.  8  The  assembly  of  land- 
holding  inhabitants  considered  as  tenants  of  a  lord. 

t  Landier.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  laundier.  [a.  F. 
lantStr :  see  ANDIHON,  LANDIROJT .]  An  andiron. 

1457  Extracts  Burgh  Recs.  PeMcs  (1872)  119  A  spet 
and  lantter,  a  peudar  chader,  a  dis  [etc.].  1612  Sc.  Bk. 
Rules  in  Hafyfurtoris  Ledger  (1867)  292  Brassin  wark  sic 
as  landiers,  chandlers,  baissones  [etc.].  Ibid.  317  Laundiers, 
of  latten . .  of  irne. 

Landimere  (las-ndimisj).  Obs.  exc.  Sc.  Also 
y  landimar,  lanimer.  [OE.  landgeins.re,  f.  land 
LAND  sb.  +  ge-m&re  boundary,  MERE.]  Boundary 
of  land.  Landimere's  or  Lanimer  day,  the  day 
pnwhich  theannual  perambulation  of  the  boundaries 
is  made  in  Lanarkshire  and  Aberdeen. 


944  in  Earle  Land  Charters  (1888)  178  Dis  sint  ba  land 
Xemaera  &  se  embegang  fc>ara  landa  to  baddan  byrij  &  to 
doddan  forda  &  to  efer  dune.  1825-80  JAMIESON,  Z.a»*//s/'/zr, 
..2.  A  march  or  boundary  of  landed  property,  Aberd.  To 
ride  the  Landtmeres,  to  examine  the  marches,  ibid., 
Lanarks.  . .  The  day  in  which  the  procession  is  made  is 
called  Landimere's  day.  1864  Edin.  Daily  Rev.  n  June, 
Lanimer  Day  at  Lanark.  1888  Scott,  Leader  16  May  5 
Lanark  Landimeres. 

*;  'A  land-measurer... This  word  is  here  \viz>  in 
Skene]  used  improperly '  (Jam.). 

1597  SKENE  De  Verb.  Sign.  s.  v.  Particata,  The  measurers 
of  land,  called  Landimers,  in  Latine,  Agrimensores.  1670 
BLOUNT  Law  Diet, ^  Land imers,  measurers  of  Land,  anciently 
so  called.  1825-80  JAMIESON,  Lanniinor^  person  employed 
by  conterminous  proprietors  to  adjust  marches  between 
their  lands,  Ayrsh. 

Landing  (Ice'ndirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  LAND  v.  + 
-TNG  l.]  I.  The  action  of  the  verb  LAND. 

1.  The   action   of  coming    to   land   or    putting 
ashore  ;  disembarkation. 

ci44o  Promp.  Parv.  312/1  Londynge  fro  schyppe  and 
watur,  applicacio.  1577-87  HOLINSHEU  Chron.  I.  9/2  They 
take  landing  within  the  dominion  of  king  (loffarus.  1655 
Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  II.  308  Att  his  landing  att 
Towre  wharfe.  1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  I.  264  There  is  Water 
enough  for  Boats  and  Canoes  to  enter,  and  smooth  landing 
after  you  are  in.  1748  Ansotfs  Voy.  in.  vii.  355  The  Com 
modore.. was  saluted  at  his  landing  by  eleven  guns,  1798 
DK.  CLARENCE  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  III.  10  nott,\  The 
French  cannot  effect  a  lauding  in  Ireland.  1855  STANLEY 
Mem.  Cantcrb.  i.  (1857)  3  There  are  five  great  landings  in 
English  history,  each  of  vast  importance. 

b.  Arrival  at  a  stage  or  place  of  landing,  e.  g. 
on  a  staircase. 

1705  AnnisoN  Tmi:  Italy  433  A  Stair-Case,  .where,  .the 
Disposition  of  the  Lights,  and  the  convenient  Landing  are 
admirably  well  contriv'd. 

c.  Coming  to  ground  at  the  end  of  a  leap. 

1881  Times  14  Feb.  4/2  The  taking  off  at  the  jumps  was 
awkward,  and  the  landing  more  ugly  still. 

2.  a.  Landing  up :   blocking  up  of  a  watercourse 
by  earth  or  mud.     b.  Earthing  up  of  plants. 

1692  RAY  Dissol.  World  in.  v.  (1732)  352  This  Landing  up 
and  Alternation  of  the  Skirts  of  the  Sea.  a,  1806  ABER- 
CROMBIE  in  Loudon  Gardening  in.  i.  (18221  723  Give  them 
[celery-plants]  a  final  landing-up  near  the  tops.  1856  LEVER 
Martins  o/Cro'M.  4  Celery,  that  wanted  landing. 

3.  Angling.     (See  LAND  v.  3.) 

1884  Pnblic  Opinion  5  Sept.  302/1  His  attention  is  fixed 
upon,  .the  skilful  '  landing'  of  his  fish. 

4.  Mining.     (.See  quot.  1860  and  LAND  v.  i  b.} 
1860  E>tg,  <y  far,  MiningGloss.,  S.  Staffs.  Terms,  Landing, 

the  banksman  receiving  the  loaded  skip  at  surface, 
II.  Concrete  senses. 

5.  A  place  for  disembarking  passengers  or  un 
lading  goods ;  a  landing-place. 

1609  DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  vii.  xxxvi,  Defend  all  landings, 
barre  all  passages.  1793  SMKATON  Edystone  L.  §  100 
Amending  the  landing  at  the  Edystone.  Ibid.^  As  my 
proposed  materials  would  not  swim,  a  safe  landing  became 
a  still  more  important  object. 

b.  '  The  platform  of  a  railway  station '  (Sim- 
monds  Diet.  Trade  1858;-  ?  Obs. 

6.  A  platform  in  which  a  flight  of  stairs  termi 
nates  ;  a  resting-place  between  two  flights  of  stairs. 

1789  P.  SMYTH  tr.  Aldrich's  Archit.  (1818)  122  A  resting- 
place,  or  landing,  should  be  contrived  after  g,  n,  or  at  the 
utmost  13  steps.  1836-9  DICKENS  S&.  Boz  ii,  He  took  to 
pieces  the  eight  day  clock  on  the  front  Landing.  1869  K.  A. 
PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  308  The  ablution  rooms., 
must  be  placed  on  the  landings.  1882  Macm.  Mag.  XLVI. 
441  The  five  bedrooms  all  opened  on  a  square  landing. 

b.  Stone  used  in  or  suitable  for  the  construction 
of  staircase  landings. 

1847  SMEATON  Builders  Man.  190,  6-in.  rubbed  York 
landing.  1858  Sky  ring's  Builders  Prices  ted.  48)  84, 
3  inch  Portland  balcony  bottoms,  or  landings.  1886  Mod. 
Ne'wspaper  Advt.,  All  kinds  of  flags,  steps,  landings,. ,&c. 

7.  Various  technical   senses  (chiefly   f/.S\),     a. 
(See  quot.  1844.)     b.  Lumbering.  A  place  where 
logs  are  landed  and  stored,      c.  *A  platform  of 
a  furnace  at  the  charging  height J  (Knight  Diet. 
Mech.  1875).     d.  Boat-building.   =L\ND  s&.  90 
(q.v.).      e.  Mining.  A  place  at  the  mouth  of  a 
shaft  for  the  landing  of  kibbles  or  other  receptacles 
(Cent.  Diet.},    f.  Fortif.  '  The  horizontal  space  at 
the  entrance  of  a  gallery  or  return'  (Ibid.}, 

1844  GOSSK  in  Zoologist  II.  706  Every  extensive  planter, 
whose  estate  borders  on  the  river  [Alabama],  has  what  is 
called  a  landing ;  that  is  a  large  building  to  contain  bales  of 
cotton.  1868  Harper 's  Mag.  XXXVI.  420  We  emerged 
from  the  thick  timber  into  an  opening  through  which  ran 
Tibbett's  Brook.  Here  was  what  is  called  the  landing,  .we 
could  see  thousands  of  logs  that  had  been  hauled.  1883 
GRESLEY  Gloss.  Coal  Mining^  Landing,  a  level  stage  for 
loading  or  unloading  coals  upon. 

8.  attrib.  and  Comfi.j  as  (sense  l)  landing- pier, 
-quay,  -stairs,  -steps^  (sense  3)  landing-gaff,  'hook-, 
-ring;  landing  charges,  rates  (Ogilvie),  'charges 
or  fees  paid  on  goods  unloaded  from  a  vessel'  (Web 
ster,  1864);  landing  floor  —  sense  6;  landing- 
stage,  a  platform,  often  a  floating  one,  for  the 
landing  of  passengers  and  goods  from  sea-vessels ; 
landing-strake  Bo  at -building,  'the  upper  strake 
but  one*  (Weale's  Rudim.  Nav.  128)  ;  landing- 
surveyor,  a  customs  officer   who   appoints   and 
superintends  the  landing  waiters;  landing- waiter, 


a  customs  officer  whose  duty  is  to  superintend  the 
landing  of  goods  and  to  examine  them.  Also 
LANDING-NET,  -PLACE. 

1856  CAPERN  Poems  (ed.  2)  143  A  cautious  footfall  stealing 
Gently  o'er  the  *Ianding-floor.  1741  Coinpl.Fain.-Piece  n. 
ji.  330  A  young  Angler  should  be  furnished,  .with..  *  Land 
ing- Hook,  ..  Shot  and  Floats  of  divers  Sorts.  1858  SIM- 
MONDS  Diet.  Trade,  *  Landing-pier,  Landing-stage.  1861 
M.  PATTISONAYJ.  (1889)  I.  45  firoad  ^landing  quays  covered 
with  cranes  lined  the  river  bank.  1883  i'isfwries  Ejchib. 
Catal.  51  ^Landing  Rings,  Gaffs,  Nets,  &c.  1861  DICKENS 
Gt.  Expect.  Hv,  An  old  ^landing-stage.  1868  Less.  Mid. 
Age  269  On  Monday  morning,  in  a  thick  white  fog,  I  entered 
a  little  steamer  at  the  landing-stage  at  Liverpool.  1838 
DICKKNS  O.  Twist  viii.  The  steps  . .  form  a  "landing-stairs 
from  the  river.  1887  Spectator  21  May  692/1  Jack  is  going 
to  sea,  and  his  friends  are  on  the  landing-stairs  to  take  leave 
of  him.  i838THiRLWAU,  Greece  IILxxii.  239  He.  .advanced 
foremost  on  the  *landing-steps.  1864  MRS.  LLOYD  Ladies 
Pole.  28  A  little  natural  pier,  in  which  landing. steps  had 
been  cut.  1812  J.  SMYTH  Pract.  of  Customs  (1821)  144  Sail 
cloth  and  Sails  are  required  to  be  stamped  in  the  presence 
of  a  *  Landing-Survey  or  and  Landing- waiter,  on  the  common 
quay.  1797  Monthly  Mag.  III.  480  Mr.  J.  Brook,  "landing 
waiter  of  the  custom-house. 

La 'ii  cling",  ///.  a.  [-ING2.]  That  lands;  in 
J\Iil,  phr.  landing  force,  party. 

1884  Pall  Mall  G.  8  Sept.  8/1  This  was  due  to  the  French 
having  no  landing  force.  1894  LD.  WOI.SEI.EY  Life  Marl- 
borough  II.  175  Sending  three  armed  boats  ashore,  a  landing 
party  took  the  battery. 

La'lldillg-liet.     A  net  for  landing  large  fish. 

1653  WALTON  Angler  \\.  60  Reach  me  that  Landing  net. 
1787  liKsr  Angling  (ed.  2)  15  A  landing  -net,  to  land  large 
fish  with,  and  which  are  made  with  joints  to  fold  up  in 
a  small  compass.  1848  THACKERAY  Bk.  Snobs  xxvi,  Fish 
ing-rods,  and  landing-nets.  1885  Athenxttm  i  Aug.  136/3 
Mr.  Webster  does  not  appear  to  use  any  landing-net,  which 
increases  the  difficulty  of  capturing  fish. 

b.  transf.  '  A  pair  of  forceps  with  a  small  net 
attached  to  the  blade,  devised  by  A.  Buchanan, 
for  the  removal  of  the  calculus  from  the  bladder 
in  lithotomy'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1888). 

La*nding-place. 

1.  A  place  where  passengers  and  goods  are  or  can 
be  landed  or  disembarked. 

1512  Act  4  Hen,  I' I II,  c.  i  §  i  The  Frenchemen  ..  knowe 
aswell  every  haven  and  creke  within  the  sayde  Count ie  as 
every  landyng  place.     1620-55  I-  JONF.S  Stonc-Hcng  (1725,1 
13  They  were  imbarked,  dis-imbarked,  am!  brought  from 
their  Landing  Place  to  Salisbury  Plain.     1687  Lond.  Ga^. 
No.  2221/8  Lost. .,  between  Richmond  and  Putney  Landing- 
place,  a  Point  Crevat  and  Cuffs.     1748  Alison's  l''oy.  n.  vi. 
191  Pilots  were  ordered  to  ..  conduct  him  to  the  most  con- 
|     venient  landing-place.     1840  K.  H.  DANA  Bef,  Mast  vii.  15 
I     Waiting  at  the  landing  place  for  our  boat  to  come  ashore. 
b.    A  platform  at  a  railway  station. 
1882  in  OGILVIE. 

2.  =LANDJXG  vbl.  sh.  6    now  the  usual  word). 
1611  COTGK.,  A  Ire,  ..the  halfe-pace,  or  landing  place  of 

a  half-pace  staire.  1625  BACON  £ss.,  Building  lArb.)  550 
The  Staires  likewise  . .  let  them  bee  vpon  a  Faire  open 
Newell,  and  finely  raild  in  ..And  a  very  Faire  Landing 
Place  at  the  Top.  1765  FOOTE  Commissary  \.  \Vks,  1799 
1 1.  7  Simon,  .flew  up  stairs,  fell  over  the  landing-place,  and 
quite  barr'd  up  the  way.  1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge  ix, 
His  stealthy  footstep>  on  the  landing-place  out>ide.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist,  Kng.  iii.  I.  ^52  The  staircases  and  landing 
places  are  not  wanting  in  grandeur. 

attrib.  1852  R.  S.  SUKTEKS  Sponge  s  Sp.  Tour  x\.\iv. 
(1893)  193  The  dinner  and  ball  invitations  gradually  dwindled 
away,  till  he  became  a  mere  stop-gap  at  the  one,  and  a 
landing-place  appendage  at  the  other. 

3.  transf.  andyfjf.  ^in  prec.  senses).     A  place  at 
which  one  arrives ;  a  stopping-  or  resting-place. 

1727  ARBUTHNOT  Tables  A  tic.  Coins,  etc.  vii.  151  What  the 
Romans  called  Ve^tibulum  was  no  part  of  the  House,  but 
the  Court  or  Landing-place  between  it  and  the  Street.  1850 
TENNYSON  /«  Mem.  xlvii,  He  seeks  at  least  Upon  the  last 
and  sharpest  height. .Some  landing-place,  to  clasp  and  say, 
'Farewell!  We  lose  ourselves  in  light'.  1861  HUGHES 
Tom  Brmyn  at  Oxf.  I.  Introd.  2  Tom  was  .,  beginning  to 
feel  that  it  was  high  time  for  him  to  be  getting  to  regular 
work  again.. A  landing  place  is  a  famous  thing,  but  it  is 
only  enjoyable  for  a  time  by  any  mortal  who  deserves  one 
at  all.  1884  J.  TAIT  Mind  in  Matter  (1892)  245  When  the 
conscience-troubles,  .lead  to  scepticism,  the  ultimate  land 
ing-place,  .is  superstition. 

t  Landiron x.  Obs.  Also  5  laundyren,  6 
lawndyrne,  laund(e  iron,  6-7  landyron,  7 
-iyron.  [An  alteration  (influenced  by  IRON,  as  in 
ANDIRON)  of  LANDIER  a.,  ¥.  landier  =  def.  article 
/'  +  OF.  andier  andiron.]  An  andiron,  fire-dog. 

1459-60  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  iSurtees)  89  It.  ij  cobertez 
alias  laundyrens,  ij  rostyngyrens.  15x1  Nottingham  Rec. 
No.  1384.  42  Unum  lawndyrne,  pretn  xviij^/.  1541  in  Lane, 
Wills  $  Invent.  I.  128,  ij.  old  great  laund  irons,  vs.  1590 
Inv.Linc.  mJ\Iidl.  Co.  Hist.  Coll.  11.31  Item..ij  landyrons, 
one  fire  shovell.  1640  BRATHWAIT  Bouhter  Lect.  304  Her 
Pots,  Pipkings,  Kettles,  Land-irons  with  all  htr  other 
Utensiles.  1685  Inv.  C/t.  IVetkerill  of  Keadby  15  May 
(N.  W,  Line.  Gloss.),  One  iyron  potte  and  one  land  iyron 
with  spitts  and  racks  and  crookes. 

t  Landiron  -.  Obs.  [?  f.  LAND  sb.  +  IRON  st>.] 
A  kind  of  iron. 

1428  in  Snrtees  Misc.  (1888)  2  Sent  hym  with  hys  awen 
cariage  iijc  &  di.  of  landyren.  Ibid.  3  He  had  inykyll  with 
in  him  of  dross  and  landiren. 

t  La'liclisli,  a.  Obs.  Also  3  londisse,  5  land- 
ysshe.  [f.  LAND  sb.  +  -ISH.]  a.  Belonging  to  the 
land  or  country;  native,  b.  Of  the  commons  or 
common  people. 
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LAND-JUNKER. 

a  1300  A".  Horn  634  Al  \\\\>  sarazines  kyn,  And  none 
londisse  Men  [Ritson  Mid  unlondisshe  menne,  Of  Sarazynes 
kennej.  1489  CAXTON  Faytes.  of  A.  i.  x.  26  They  putte  no 
dyfference  betwene  them  [sc.  the  noblemen]  &  the  landish- 
men.  Ibid.  xxiv.  76  The..alarme  that  the  landysshe  peple 
or  commons  maken. 

!l  Land-junker  (-yu*rjkax\  Also  anglicized 
-youiiker.  [(ier.J  A  country-squire. 

1840  THACKERAY  Catherine  ii,  I.  .eased  a  great  fat-headed 
Warwickshire  land-junker  ..  of  forty  pieces.  1860  MOTLEY 
Netherlands  II.  548  Land-younkers.  .paid  their  black-mail. 

Landlady  (lamdl^'di).  [f.  LAND  sb.  +  LADY  sb. 
Cf.  landlord.\ 

1.  *  A  woman  who  has  tenants  holding  from  her' 
(J.);  f_/?^.  a  mistress,   rare. 

a  1536  TINDALE  Expos.  Matt.  v.  Wks.  (1573*  210/1  Let  thy 
wife  visit  thy  Landladye  three  or  four  tymes  in  a  yeare, 
wyth  spised  cakes.,  and  such  like.  1600  DEKKKR  Fort  it  twins 
Wks.  1873  I.  84  Great  landlady  of  hearts  pardon  me.  1687 
MIEGE  Gt.  Fr.  Diet.  n,s.v.  Landlady,  I  am  the  Tenant,  and 
she  Is  my  Landlady.  Mod.  Our  landlady  lives  next  door. 

2.  The  hostess  of  an  inn ;  the  mistress  of  a  lodging- 
or  boarding-house. 

1654  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  II.  56  She  called  for  the 
Landlord  and  Landlady  of  the  Lodging.  1667  PKPYS  Diary 
7  Oct.,  There  was  so  much  tearing  company  in  the  house 
that  we  could  not  see  the  landlady.  1734  BERKELEY  Let.  to 
T.  Priory*  Apr.,  Wks.  1871  IV.  227  Ihe  landlady  of  the 
lodging  must.,  be  obliged  to  furnish  linen.  1814  SCOTT 
Redganntlet  let.  xn,  We  soon  reached  the  Shepherd's  Hu^h, 
where  the  old  landlady  was  sitting  up  waiting  for  us.  1857 
DICKENS  Lett.  11880)  II.  30  We  have  a  very  obliging  and 
comfortable  landlady.  1886  KLSKIN  Prseterita  I.  vii.  209 
The  early  widowed  landlady  of  the  King's  Head  Inn. 

3.  Sc.  One's  hostess,  the  wife  of  one's  host   or 
entertainer.  ?  Obs. 

1815  SCOTT  Guy  J/.  iii,  The  circumstances  of  the  landlady 
[Mrs.  Bertram,  wife  of  the  laird]  were  pleaded  to  Mannering 
.  .as  an  apology  for  her  not  appearing  to  welcome  her  guest. 

Hence  (nonce-wJs.}  La'ndladydom,  the  realm  of 
landladies.  La'ndladyhood,  -ship,  the  position 
or  dignity  of  a  landlady.  La'ndladyish  a.,  resem 
bling  or  characteristic  of  a  landlady. 

1854  Tait's  Mag.  XXI.  349  The  end  of  my  landladyship 
is  drawing  nigh.  x86a  J.  SKINNER  Let.  12  July  in  Life  xi. 
(1884)  209  Maggie  was  in  all  the  dignity  of  landladyhood. 
1864  Realm  30  Mar.  8  Mrs.  Falconer  as  Dame  Quickly 
displayed  a  proper  amount  of  landladyish  indignation  at 
her  corpulent  customer's  misdeeds.  1890  BARING-GOULD 
PennyLOiiu'quicks  194  When  I  come  to  landladydom. 

Land-law.  [In  sense  i  repr.  OK.  landlagu,  f. 
land  LAND  sb.  +  lagu  LAW  sb.\ ;  otherwise  a  modern 
formation.  Cf.  ON.  lands  fyg.] 

1.  (Also  Aland's  law.}    The  law  of  a  land  or 
country  ;  the  '  law  of  the  land '. 

c  1000  Rect.  Sing.  Pers.  c.  4  in  Schmid  Gcsetze  376  Decs 
landla^u  steent  on  simian  lande.  Ibid.  c.  21  ibid.  382 
Landla^a  syn  mistHce,  s\va  ic  aer  . .  sa:de.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  12095  |>at  he  yu  ne  luue  mare  ban  lands  lau.  c  1380 
WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  132  To  stryue  and  plede  for  worldly 
possessions  by  londis  lawe.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xxviii, 
'It's  the  fashion  here  for  decent  bodies,  and  ilka  land  has  its 
ain  land-law '. 

2.  Law,  or  a  law,  relating  to  land  considered  as 
property. 

1878  N.  Amer.  Rev.  CXXVII.  253  The  land-laws  of  that 
country.  1894  Daily  Neivs  20  Apr.  4^7  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill  pointed  out  that  the  English  land  law  system  was 
peculiar,  and  even  was  alone,  among  the  land  law  systems 
uf  Kurope.  1894  F.  N.  THORI'E  Govt.  U.  S.  9  Land-laws 
originate  in  the  use  of  the  land  for  grazing. 

Land  league.  An  association  of  Irish  tenant 
farmers  and  others,  organized  in  1879  by  Charles 
Stewart  Parnell  under  the  name  of  '  The  Irish 
National  Land  League*  (and  suppressed  by  the 
Government  in  1881),  having  for  its  object  primarily 
the  reduction  of  rent,  and  ultimately  the  carrying 
out  of  radical  changes  in  the  Irish  land-laws,  e.  g. 
by  the  substitution  of  peasant  proprietors  for  land 
lords.  Hence  La'nd-league  v.  trans. ,  to  treat 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  Land  League, 
La-nd-leagiier,  a  member  of  or  sympathizer  with 
the  Land  League.  La'iid-leag'ixisiu,  the  principles 
or  practice  of  the  Land  League. 

1880  Libr.  Univ.  Knowl.  {N.  V.)  VIII.  136  The  incendiary 
speeches  of  the  Land  Leaguers.  1881  Times  17  Jan.  12  '2 
The  Land  League  strikes  at  the  root  of  Irish  misery.  1881 
C.  GIBBON  Heart's  Problem  iv.  (1884!  56  He  could  quite 
believe  that  the  old  tailor  and  his  family  had  gone  to 
America  on  some  Land  League  commission.  1881  SULLIVAN 
in  Mactn.  flfag.  XLIV.  343  The  I,and  League  and  Land 
Leaguism  have  kept  the  peace  in  Ulster  on  this  occasion. 
1886  Sat.  Rer.  6  Mar.  315/2  A  Welsh  Parliament,  in 
which  they  might  disestablish  the  hated  Church,  land- 
league  the  landlords. 

t  La-nd-leaper.  Obs.  Also  4-6  -leper(e,  5 
-lepar,  7  Sc.  -leiper.  [f.  LAND  sb.  +  LEAP  v.  (in 
the  sense  '  to  run  ')  +  -ER  i.]  =  LAXD-LOFER. 

[1361  LANGI-  P.  PI.  A.  v.  258  pat  Penitencia  is  pike  he 
schulde  polissche  newe,  And  lepe  with  him  ouerlond  al  his 
lyf  tyme.J  1377  Ibid.  B.  xv.  207  He  ne  is  nou^te  in  lolleres, 
ne  in  lande-leperes  (v.  r.  land-lepynge]  hermytes.  14.. 
I'oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  565/46  An>amhulust  a  londlepar. 
c  1460  Totvneley  Myst.  xvi.  166  Gelt  I  those  land  lepars 
I  breke  ilka  bone.  1560-77  Misogomts  iv.  ii.  n  (Brandl) 
Thou  landleper,  thou  runagat  roge,  1565  CALFHILL  Ansiv, 
Treat.  Crosse  51  b,  Then  eyther  was  your  author  a  Iyer,  or  a 
leude  byshop :  to  forsake  hys  charge  and  be  such  a  land- 
leaper.  1611  Bf  RIOS  Anat.  Mel.  I.  ii.  m.  xv.  (1676)83/2  Let 
Marriners learn  Astronomy.  .Landleapers Geography.  Ibid. 
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ii,  iii.  iv.  212/2  Alexander,  Caesar,  Trajan,  Adrian,  were  as 
so  many  land-leapers,  now  in  the  East,  now  in  the  West, 
little  at  home,  a  1670  HACKET  Abp.  Williams  \\.  (1692)  in 
As  Budseus  says  proverbially  of  a  Land-leaper,  that  makes 
himself  a  Cripple  and  cries  out  for  help,  Tolle  emit  gut  non 
navit.  1706  PHILLII'S  (ed.  Kersey),  Land-leader1  s-sfmrge, 
a  kind  of  Herb. 

Hence  t  Landleapt  a.,  ?  vagabond,  runaway  ; 
Land-leaping1  sb.  (arch.\  ?  vagabond  style  of 
living;  fa.,  vagabond. 

1377  Land-lepynge  [see  above].  1602  WARNER  Alb.  Eng. 
x.  TV.  (1612)  245  With  her,  Mendoza,  Papists  here,  forren, 
and  Land-leapt  Foes.  1886  M.  K.  MACMILLAN  Dagonet  the 
Jester  \\\.  135  In  good  sooth  your  learning  and  land-leaping 
is  nought  but  a  kind  of  fooling. 

t  Land-leave.  Obs.  ?  A  fee  paid  for  permis 
sion  to  convey  goods  over  ceitain  land. 

?ci357  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  563  Pro  3  par. 
Molarum  lucrand.  .  .  prater  Landleve  et  carlag.  eorundem, 
xiijj.  iiij^.  1664  in  Hargreave  Coll.  Tracts  (1787)  I.  57  The 
defendants  pretended  title  to  it  as  parcell  of  the  town  of 
Plymouth,  and  shewed  u>age  to  have  had  certain  customs 
called  land-leave,  terrage,  &c.  1669  in  $tk  Re^.  Hist. 
MSS.  Comm.  11874)  405/2  Penrose  ..  said  ..  that  he  had 
always  received  a  is11'  part  of  all  goods  cast  on  shore  upon 
his  ground  for  Landleave. 

Landless  (lae-ndles),  a.    [f.  LAND  sb.  +  -LESS.] 

1.  Not  possessing  land;  having  no  landed  property. 
riooo  Laws  of  sEthehtan  n.  c.  8  in  Schmid  Gesctze  136 

Be  landleasum  mannum  .  .  jif  hwylc  landleas  man  fol^otle 
on  oftre  scire.  1540-1  KLYOT  Image  Cm'.  115  We  shall 
neither  haue  usurour  dwell  in  this  cltee,  nor  gentilmen 
landlesse.  i6o»  SHAKS.  Ham.  \,  i.  98  Young  Fortinbras  .. 
Hath.  .  Shark'd  vp  a  List  of  Landlesse  Resolutes.  1638 
HROMK  Antipodes  i.  i.  Wks.  1873  III.  234  As  mad  as  land- 
lesse  Squire  could  bee.  1814  SCOTT  La.  of  Isles  MI.  xxxi, 
A  landless  prince,  whose  wandering  life  Is  but  one  scene  of 
blood  and  strife.  1865  Edin.  Rm.  CXXI.  36  Turned 
adrift  landless  and  homeless.  1878  A".  Atner.Rev,  CXXVII. 
102  The  negro,  poor,  landless,  and  deserted  by  the  North. 

2.  Without  land,  void  of  land. 

1605  SYLVESTER  Da  Rartas  it.  til.  in.  Law  1197  A  Fruit 
less,  Flood-less,  yea  a  Land-less  Land.  1868  MORHIS 
Earthly  Par.  (1870)  I.  16  RUk  dying  in  an  unknown  land 
less  sea.  I  bid.  i  Within  the  landless  waters  of  the  west. 

Hence  La  ndlessness. 

1851  H.  MELVILLE  Whale  xxiii.  118  In  landlessness  alone 
resides  the  highest  truth. 

La-nd-liiie. 

1.  The  outline  of  the  land  against  sky  and  sea. 
1875  W.  M«!LWRAITH  Guide  Wigtwvnshire  50  Ross  Isle 

terminates  the  land-line  of  the  view. 

2.  A  telegraphic  line  running  overland,  as  opposed 
to  a  cable. 

1884  S.  E.  DAWSON  Handbk.  Canada  21  The  [telegraphic  J 
cables  and  the  land-lines  in  British  Columbia.  1887  Pall 
Mall  G.  9  Dec.  8/1  The  Western  Union  now  controls  the 
land-Hue  system  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Fishing.  Line  passing  from  the  end  of  the  seine 
to  the  shore    Knight  Diet.  Meek.  Suppl.  1884  . 

Land-lock  (U~e'ndl£7k),j£.  rare.  ^Back-forma 
tion  from  next.] 

f  1.  The  conditrbn  of  being  landlocked. 

1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  ix.  45  Land  locked. 
Land  locke,  is  when  the  land  is  round  about  you. 

attrib.  a  1661  FULLKR  Worthies^  Shropsh.  in.  (16621  i, 
I  behold  it  [sc.  Shropshire]  really  (though  not  so  Repuied) 
the  biggest  Land-lock-shire  in  England. 

2.  Landlocked  country. 

1893  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXVII.  239/2  From  Prospect  Hill  is 
had  a  delightful  view  of  the  Devonshire  Valley,  one  of  those 
many  deceptive  land  locks,  which  [etc.]. 

Landlocked  (la:*ndl^kt\  pa.pple.  and  ///.  a. 
[See  LOCK  z>.]  Shut  in  or  enclosed  by  land  ;  almost 
entirely  surrounded  by  land,  as  a  harbour,  etc. 
Also  transf,  of  fish  :  Living  in  land-locked  waters 
so  as  to  be  shut  off  from  the  sea. 

i6aa  R.  HAWKINS  I'oy.  S.  Sea  (1847)  92  In  the  lesser  of 
these  Hands,  is  a  cave  for  a  small  ship  to  ryde  in,  land-lockt. 
1697  DRYDKN  I'irg.,  Georg.  Ded.  (1721)  I.  194  A  good  Con 
science  is  a  Port  which  is  Land-lock'd  on  every  side.  1740 
WOODBOOFK  iii  Hanway^s  Trav.  (1672)  I.  iv.  Hx.  275  Twelve 
or  fifteen  sail  of  ships  might  lie  land-locked,  with  the  utmost 
security.  1779  FORREST  Voy.  N.  Guinea  253  Went  farther 
round  into  a  land-locked  bay,  and  moored  the  vessel.  1840 
R.  H.  DANA  Bcf.  Mast  xiv.  36  Decidedly  the  best  harbour 
on  the  coast,  being  completely  land-locked.  1868  Rep.  U  S. 
Commissioner  Agric.  324  The  taking  of.  .  land-locked  salmon 
by  any  other  means  than  by  hook  and  hand-line  is  pro 
hibited.  1876  PAGE  Adv.  Text-bk.  Gcol.  ii.  44  The  shores 
of  the  land-locked  Baltic. 

b.  Hemmed  in,  limited,  or  hindered  from  move 
ment  by  surrounding  land. 

1770  BAKKTTI  Joiirn.  Lond.  to  Genoa  I.  xiv.  88  Our  land- 
locVd  Ladies  on  the  other  side  the  Alps.  1847  DISRAELI 
Tancred  in.  vii,  The  little  caravan  was  apparently  land 
locked.  1855  KINGS  LEY  Glancns  (1878)  62  Along  a  pleasant 
road,  with  land-locked  glimpses  of  the  bay. 


Land-loper,  -louper 

Now  chiefly  St.  Also  7  -lowper,  8  -looper.  [ad. 
Du.  landlooper  (  —  MHG.  lanthufsere^  G.  land- 
laufer],  f.  land  LAND  sb.  +  loopen  to  run:  see 
LEAF  z>.  Cf.  LANDLEAPER.] 

1.  One  who  runs  up  and  down  the  land  ;  a  vaga 
bond  ;  Jig.  f  a  renegade  ;  an  adventurer. 

15.  .  tr.  Bull  Pope  Martin  (c  1417)  in  Foxe  A.  fy  M.  (1583) 
648/2  Certaine  Archheretickes  haue  risen  and  sprong  vp.. 
being  landlopers,  schismatikes,  and  seditious  persons.  1580 
HOLLYBAND  Treas,  Fr.  Tongi  t^n  viilotier^  a  lande  loper, 
a  runnagate.  a  1605  POLWART  Fly  ting  iv.  Montgomerie 
757  Land  lowper,  light  skowper,  ragged  rowpcr  like  a 


LANDLORDISM. 

raven.  1622  BACON  Hen.  f-77  114  Hee  [Perkin  Wai-beck] 
had  beene  from  his  Child-hood  such  a  Wanderer,  or  (as  the 
King  called  him)  such  a  Land-loper.  1642  HOWELL  For. 
Trav.  (Arb.)  57  Such  Travellers  as  these  may  bee  termed 
Land-lopers,  as  the  Dutchman  saith,  rather  than  Travellers. 
1681  W.  ROBERTSON  Phraseol.  Gen.  (1693)  799  A  Land- 
loper,  prtedo.  1701  C.  WOLLI.V  Jrnl.  New  York  (1860) 
19  The  materials  of  this  Journal  have  laid  by  me  several 
years  expecting  that  some  Landlooper  or  other  in  those 
parts  would  have  done  it  more  methodically.  1816  SCOTT 
Antiq.  xiii,  This  High-German  land-louper,  Uousterswivel. 
1855  MOTLEY  Dutch  Rep.  iv.  iii.  (18661  596  Bands  of  land 
loupers  had  been  employed,  .to  set  fire  to  villages  and  towns 
in  every  direction. 

Comb.  1787  BURNS  Let.  to  IV.  Nicol  i  June,  My  land- 
lowper-like  stravaguin. 

t  2.   =  LAXD-LUBBER.  Obs. 

1694  MoTTF.ux.ff<i£?/f»f  v.  xviii,  We  lay  by  and  run  adrift, 
that  is  in  a  Landlopers  phrase,  we  temporis'd  it.  a  1700 
B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Land-topers  or  Land-  lubbers, 
Fresh-water  Seamen  so  called  by  the  true  Tarrs.  i?as  in 
New  Cant.  Diet. 

La-nd-lo;ping,  -looping,  ///.  a.  Now  Sc. 
[Back-formation  irom  prec.  +  -ING  *.]  Wandering, 
roving,  vagabond.  Alsoy?^*. 

1577  HOLINSHED  Chron.  (1807-8)  II.  401  These  his  land- 
loping  legats  and  Nuncios  have  their  manifold  collusions 
to  cousen  Christian  kingdoms  of  their  revenues.  1694  S. 
IOHNSON  Notes  Past  Let.  Bp.  Burnet  \.  32  It  is  a  Lond- 
lopeing  Argument.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xxvi,  I  canna  think 
it  an  unlawfu'  thing  to  pit  a  bit  trick  on  sic  a  land-louping 
scoundrel,  that  just  lives  by  tricking  hpnester  folk.  1828 
—  F.  M.  Perth  iv,  These  land-louping  Highland  scoundrels. 

Landlord  (Ue-ndlfud),  sb.  Also  6  land(i  s- 
lord.  [f.  LAND  sb.  +  LORD  sb.  OE.  had  land- 
hlaford,  but  the  mod.  word  is  a  new  formation.] 

1.  Originally,  a  lord  or  owner  of  land  ;  in  recorded 
use  applied  only  spec,  to  the  person  who  lets  land 
to  a  tenant.     Hence  (perh.  already  in  i6th  c.)  in 
widened  sense  (as  the  correlative  of  tenant]  :   A 
person  of  whom  another  person  holds  any  tenement, 
whether  a  piece  of  land,  a  building  or  part  of  a 
building. 

a  1000  in  Earle  Land  Charters  i'i888)  376  JEt  telcuin  were 
8e  binnan  3am  ,xxx.  hidan  is  gebyreS  a;fre  se  oSer  fisc  Sam 
landhlaforde.  <•  1000  Laws  of  Edgar  Suppl.  c.  n  in  Schmid 
Gesctze  196  Henlde  se  land-hlaford  \>xt  forstolene-  orf..oft 
|?a;t  se  asenfrigea  \>xt  ^eacsige.  1419  Liber  Albns  192  b 
(Rolls)  1.  221  Le  lessour,  appelle  '  landlorde'.  1455-^  GREGORY 
Chron.  (Camden)  199  Tlie  Lombardys.  .toke  grete  old  man- 
cyons  in  Wynchester  .  .  and  causyd  the  lontle  lordys  to  do 
grete  coste  in  reparacyons,  155*  in  Vicarys  Anat.  (1888) 
App.  in.  ii.  152  Suche  rate  as  thei  paye  in  yerely  rent,  .to 
the  landelordes  therof.  1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  15  Would 
servauntes  obey  their  masters..  the  tenaunt  his  landlorde. 
1557  F,  SEAGER  Sch.  Virtue  1071  in  Babees  Bk.^  Ye  that 
be  landlordes  and  haue  housen  to  let.  1587  Sc.  Acts 
Jos.  VI  (1814)  III.  462/1  |>e  Inndislordes  and  bail  lies  vpoun 
quhais  landis  and  in  quhais  Jnrisdictioun  ^ai  duell.  c  1590 
GKKENE  i-r.  Bacon  x.  ir,  I  am  the  lands-lord  keeper  of  thy 
holds.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  //,  ii.  i.  113  Landlord  of  England 
art  thou,  and  not  King.  i66z  STILLINCFL.  Orfg.  Sacr.  in. 
iii.  §  i  His  Landlord  may  dispossess  him  of  all  he  hath 
upon  displeasure.  1701  DE  FOE  Orig.  Power  People  Misc. 
(1703)  157  If  the  King  was  universal  Landlord,  he  ought  to 
be  universal  Governor  of  Right.  1809  LAMB  Let.  to 
Coleridge  7  June,  1  have  been  turned  out  of  my  chambers 
in  the  Temple  by  a  landlord  who  wanted  them  for  himself. 
1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2>  I.  282  Six  months  notice  to  quit 
must  be  given  by  a  landlord  to  his  tenant  at  will.  1876 
FKEEMAN  Norm.  Conq.  V.  xxiv.  381  The  doctrine  was 
established  that  the  King  was  the  supreme  landlord.  1878 
JKVONS  Prim.  Pol.  Econ.  92  The  laws  concerning  landlord 
and  tenant  have  been  made  by  landlords. 
b.  Jig.  (said  of  God.) 

a  1635  CORBET  Poems  (1807)  6  It  wounded  me  the  Land 
lord  of  all  times  Should  let  long  lives  and  leases  to  their 
crimes.  1676  W.  HUBUAKD  Happiness  of  People  59  It  is  no 
wonder  if  God  our  great  Land-lord,  layes  his  arrest  upon 
our  tillage. 

2.  a.  In  extended  sense  :  The  person  in  whose 
house  one  lodges  or  boards  for  payment  ;    one's 
*  host  '.     b.  Trie  master  of  an  inn,  an  innkeeper. 

a  1674  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  xni.  §  86  He  new  dressed 
himself,  changing  clothes  with  his  landlord.  1692  LUITRELL 
Brief  Ret.  (1857,'  II.  411  His  landlords  daughter  testified 
that  [etc.].  17*4  b  \VIFT  Drapiet's  Lett.  i.  Wks.  1761  III. 
21  Suppose  you  go  to  an  alehouse  with  that  base  money 
and  the  landlord  gives  you  a  quart  for  four  of  those  half 
pence.  1774  GOLDSM.  Retal.  3  If  our  landlord  supplies  us 
with  beef  and  with  fish.  1777  SHERIDAN  Trip  Scarb.  \.  t, 
1  suppose,  sir,  I  must  charge  the  landlord  to  be  very 
particular  where  he  stows  this?  1870  Daily  News  16  Apr., 
The  word  landlord  is  never  used  here  [sc.  New  England]  in 
its  primary  or  English  signification,  and  is  applied  only  to 
the  keeper  of  a  tavern  or  Boarding  house. 

3.  A  host  or  entertainer  (in  private).     Chiefly  Se. 
1725  DE  FOE  I'oy.  round  M'orld  11840}  65  Which  their  new 

landlords  took  very  kindly.  1858  RAMSAY  Remin.  Ser.  i. 
(1860)  256  Persons  still  persist  among  us  in  calling  the  head 
of  the  family,  or  the  host,  the  landlord.  1864  BURTON  Scut. 
Abr.  I.  i.  26  Not  so  satisfactory  .  .  as  the  confiding  landlord 
expects  it  to  be. 

Landlordism  (la"ndl^.idiz'm).  [f.  prec.  sb.  + 
-JSM.]  The  principles  or  practice  of  landlords  ; 
the  system  accotding  to  which  land  is  owned  by 
landlords  to  whom  tenants  pay  a  fixed  rent  (chiefly 
used  with  reference  to  Ireland)  ;  advocacy  or  prac 
tice  of  such  a  system. 

1844  MARY   HKNNELL  Soc.  Systems  82  The   Mail,   the 


recognized  organ  of  Irish  landlordism. 

87  If  it  is  the  spirit  of  landlordism  that  stands  in  the  way 

of  improvement  in  Ireland.     1880  M-CARTHY  Own  Times 


LANDLORDLY. 

IV.  281  The  landlordism  of  Ireland  was,  compared  with 
most  European  institutions,  a  thing  of  the  day  before 
yesterday. 

La-ndlordly,  a.  [-LT*.]  Belonging  to  or 
characteristic  of  a  landlord  or  landlords. 

1853  LOWELL  Moorehetui  Jrnl.  Prose  Wks.  1890  I.  18  He 
waits  upon  it  himself  in  the  good  old  landlordly  fashion. 
1866  Daily  Tel.  8  Jan.  4/6  Landlordly  coercion.  1897 
MAITI.ANLJ  Domesday  <y  Beyond  199  As  far  as  landlordly 
rights  are  concerned. 

t  La'ndlordry.  Obs.  rare~l.  [-BY.]  Land 
lords  as  a  clnss. 

1597-8  Hi-.  HALL  Sat.  v.  i.  98  Such  pilfring  slips  of  Pety 
land-lordrye. 

La'iidlordship.  [-SHIP.]  The  position  or 
condition  of  a  landlord  ;  the  tenure  of  such  a 
position.  Also,  with  poss.  pron.,  used  as  a  title. 

[1814  Blackw.  Mag.  XV.  15  The  evil  system  of  middle- 
landlordsliip.l  1828  Miss  MITFORD  I'illage  Ser.  in.  44 
[He]  did  not  intend  to  retire  yet  awhile  to  the  landlord- 
ship  of  the  Hell.  1874  RUSKIN  Fors  Clav.  IV.  199  Neither 
British  constitution  nor  British  law  ..  can  keep  your  land- 
lordships  safe.  1897  MAITI.AND  Domesday  «V  Beyond  172 
Lordship  in  becoming  landlordship  begins  to  lose  its  most 
dangerous  element. 

Land-lubber  (beiidtobai).  [LUBBER  occurs 
in  the  i6th  c.  in  this  sense.]  A  sailor's  term  of 
contempt  for  a  landsman, 

a  1700  [see  LAND-LOPKR  2],  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler^Q.  198 
f  ii  My  Uncle. .bid  me  prepare  myself  against  next  year 
for  no  land  lubber  should  touch  his  money.  1824  W.  IRVING 
T.  Trav.  11849)  4'7  There  was  many  a  land-lubber  looked 
on  that  might  much  better  have  swung  in  his  stead.  1875 
R.  F.  UURTON  Gorilla  L.  II.  15  The  philosophic  landlubber 
often  wonders  at  the  eternal  restlessness  of  his  naval  brother- 
man.  1884  PAK  Eustace  130  The  service  is  not  intended  to 
pamper  landlubbers,  but  to  make  smart  seamen. 

Hence  La'ndlubberisli,  La'ndlubberly  adjs. 

1829  J.  WILSON  in  Btacfav.  Mag,  XXXVI.  912  Land- 
lubberish  terms.  1860  DICKKNS  Lftt.  4  Sept.  (1880)  II.  119 
The  costermongers  in  the  street  outside,  .have  an  earthy, 
and,  as  I  may  say,  a  landlubberly  aspect.  1893  VI/KTELI.Y 
Glances  Back  I.  viii.  166  My  land-lubberly  intelligence 
failed  to  grasp  the  proper  meaning. 

L  an  dm  an  (larndmsen).  [OE.  landrnann,  f. 
land  LAND  sit.  -\-mann  MAN  si.  Cf.  MHG.  lant- 
man  native,  mod.G.  latulmann^  Du.  lamiman 
countryman,  peasant,  farmer.  Cf.  LANDSMAN.] 

fl.  A  man  of  a  (specified  or  indicated)  country. 
=  COUNTRYMAN  i.  Obs.  rare. 

aiooo  Cy dwarfs  Exod.  179  ^r.)  Keond  onse^on  laffum 
ea^an  landmanna  cyme.  <  1000  Ordin.  Dnnsxte  c,  6  in 
Sch mid  Cesetzc  360.  1641  MILTON  Ck.  Govt.  i.  vii.  29  The 
Englishman  of  many  other  nations  is  least  atheisticall..  ; 
but  . .  he  may  fall  not  unlikely  sometimes  as  anv  other  land 
man  into  an  uncouth  opinion. 

2.  A  countryman,  peasant. 
(In  Carlyle,  after  G.  landwnun.) 

a  iyxt  Cursor  M.  28072  Nu  sal  i  tell  (>e..Hu  ^u  sal  sceu  \>i 
scrift  to  preist,..pat  landmen  mai  sumquat  lere,  J'o  scape 
l>air  scrift  wit  ^is  samplere.  Ibid.  29411  Quen  he  [a  clerk] 
chaunges  crun  or  wede,  And  funden  [es]  in  land  mans  dede. 
1497  Extracts  A  herd.  Rgf.  (1844)  I.  60  That  euere  burges 
saf  inbring  certaine  landmen,  out  duellaris  . .  to  remane 
within  the  tone.  1543  /fa'if.  191  The  toune  is  hauely  mur- 
murit  be  the  landmen.  1825  CARLYLE  Schiller  \\\.  (1845)  215 
They  are  no  philosophers  or  tribunes,  but  frank,  stalwart 
landmen. 

3.  =  LANDSMAN  2.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1480  Howard  Honseh.  Bks.  (Roxb.)  9,  iij.  M.  men,  lande 
men  and  maryners  ..  arrayed  for  the  werre.  1606  SHAKS. 
Ant.  <y  CV.  iv.  iii.  ii  If  tomorrow  Our  Xauie  thriue,  I 
haue  an  absolute  hope  Our  Landmen  will  stand  vp.  1664 
J.  KEYMOR  Dutch  Fish.  6  Thus  they  make  their  Land- 
men  Seamen,  their  Seamen  Fishermen,  their  Fishermen 
Mariners.  1732  FIELDING  Amelia  HI.  iv,  What  inspires  a 
land  man  with  the  highest  apprehension  of  danger  gives  not 
the  least  concern  to  a  sailor.  1769  De  Foes  Tour  Cf.  Brit. 
(ed.  71  II.  129  The  Distinction  between  Landmen  and  Sea 
men  on  board,  which  used  to  create  Animosity,  and  subject 
the  Landmen  to  some  Hardships.  1808  G.  EDWARDS  /'racf. 
Plani.j  The  facility  with  whicli  these  convert  landmen  into 
sailors.  1846  \\H.\TY.\.\  A ddit.  Elcm.  Rliet.^,  Nautical  terms 
..it  is  little  loss  to  a  land  man  to  be  ignorant  of. 

f4.  A  man  having  landed  property.   Obs. 

1562  A.  SCOTT  Poems  fS.  T.  S.^  1.  156  But  kirkmennis  cursit 
substance  semis  sweit  Till  landmen,  w[  f>at  lend  burd  lyme 
are  lytiit.  1670  BLOUST  Law  Diet.  (1691),  Landman^  the 
Terre-tenant.  1708  J.  CHAMBERI.AYXE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  ii.  in. 
iii.  (1737)  405  A  Gentleman  of  three  Generations  claims 
Precedency  from  any  ordinary  Land-man,  who  has  but 
newly  acquired  his  Lands. 

Landmark  Ire'iidmiuk).  fOE. lamlmearc  fern. : 
see  LAND  sb.  and  MARK  sb.  (Cf.  G.  landmark 
boundary,  landmark*  sailor's  landmark.)] 

1.  The  boundary  of  a  country,  estate,  etc.  ;  an 
object  set  up  to  mark  a  boundary  line. 

982  in  Kemble  Cod.  Difl.  III.  189  Seo  landmearce  Ii5  of 
Terstan  upp  be  Hohtumnga  mearce.  AIOOO  Juliana  635 
Da  wa^s  ^elacded  lond-mearce  neah.  1535  COVERDALE  Job 
xxiv.  2  Some  men  there  be,  that  remoue  other  men-;  londe 
markes.  1611  BIBLE  Deut.  xxvii.  17  Cursed  be  he  that 
remooueth  his  neighbours  land-marke  [COVERUALE  mark]. 
1791  BURKE Corr.  (1844)  III.  211  When,  .he  returned  to  the 
possession  of  his  estates,  . .  he  found  none  of  the  ancient 
landmarks  removed.  1838  THIKI.WALL  Greece  II.  xiv.  235 
The  landmarks  of  Plataea  . .  were  carried  forward  to  the 
Asopus.  1 1) lit.  IV.  xxxvi.  416  The  landmarks  which  separated 
the  two  stales  had  been  removed. 

_ftg.  a  1652  J.  SMITH  Sel.  Disc.  iv.  126  May  we  not  too  hastily 
displace  the  ancient  termini,  and  remove  the  land-marks  of 
virtue  and  vice?  1771  Junins  Lett.  Ixi.  319  He  has  intro 
duced  new  law,  and  removed  the  landmarks  established  by 
former  decisions.  1858  BRIGHT  Sp.^  Reforms  27  Oct.  (1876) 
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284. 1  do  not  wish  to  endanger  or  remove  any  of  the  ancient 
landmarks  of  our  Constitution. 

tb.  V  A  district.  Obs.  [SoformerlyG./fl«</w<zr,£.] 
1550  W.  LYNNE  Carioris  Cron.  255  He  wrought  much  wo 
to   the  citie   of    Brunswike,   roauing   and   burnyng  in   her 
suburbes,  villages,  landmarkes,  and  jurisdictions. 

2.  An    object   in    the    landscape,  which,  by   its 
conspieuousness,  serves  as  a  guide  in  the  direction 
of  one's  course  (prig,  and  esp.  as  a  guide  to  sailors 
in    navigation)  ;    hence,    any   conspicuous    object 
which  characterizes  a  neighbourhood  or  district. 

1570  DKK  Math.  Pref.^  18  Hydrographle,  requireth  a  par 
ticular  Register  of  certaine  Landmarkes.  .from  the  sea.  1627 
CAPT.  SMITH  iSMURMW*!  Grain,  ix.  43  A  Land  marke,  is  any 
Mountaine,  Rocke,  Church,  Wind-mill  or  the  like,  that  the 
Pilot  can  know  by  comparing  one  by  another  how  they 
be"are  by  the  com  passe.  1667  MILTON  /'.  /,.  xi.  432  Ith' 
midst  an  Altar  as  the  Land-mark  stood.  1719  Ds  FOE 
Crusoe  n.  ii.  11840)  34  Having  no  chart  for  the  coast,  nor 
any  land-mark.  1856  FROUDE  AV*/.  Kng.  (1858)  II.  vii.  183 
Like  unskilful  sailors  who  have  lost  the  landmark*  of  their 
course.  1859  DICKKNS  Lett.  (1880)  II.  91  The  house  alto 
gether  is  the  great  landmark  of  the  whole  neighbourhood. 
fig.  1712  HUGHES  .V/VtV.  No.  316  P  2  Now  one  Face  of  Indo 
lence  overspreads  the  whole,  and  I  have  no  Land-mark  to 
direct  my  self  by.  1880  Times  18  Sept.  9  3  Two  or  three 
land -marks,  however,  in  the  dreary  waste  [of  evidence] 
attract  attention. 

3.  (In  mod.  use.)  An  object  which  marks  or  is 
associated  with  some  event  or  stage  in  a  process ; 
esp.  a  characteristic,   a  modification,   etc.,   or  nn 
event,  which  marks  a  period  or  turning-point  in 
the  history  of  a  tiling. 

1859  C.  BARKKR  Assoc.  Print,  ii.  46  This  important  land 
mark  in  our  social  history.  1862  M  ILL  Vtilit.  5  This. ,  man, 
whose  system  of  thought  will  long  remain  one  of  the  land 
marks  in  the  history  of  philosophical  speculation.  1870 
KOLLKSTON  Am'm.  Life  127  The  black  pigment  specks  which 
are  seen  in  this  variety  [of  leech],  .seem,  .to  point  in  the  same 
direction  as  those  more  constant  land-marks  just  specified. 
1884  \V.  K.  PARKER  Mammal.  Descent  vii.  (1885)  177  In 
these  skulls  the  landmarks  are  all  gone,  except  the  holes  for 
the  vessels  and  nerves  [etc.]. 

Ir.vncl-iiiarsh.al.  [ad.  Sw.  landtmarskalk^ 
G.  landmai'schalL]  a.  In  Sweden,  the  speaker  or 

president  of  the  assembly  of  the  first  estate,  b.  In 
Prussia,  Austria,  etc.,  the  marshal  of  a  province. 

i68z  Lond.Gaz.  No.  1767/1  His  Majesty  has  named  Uaron 
Fabian  Wrede,  to  be  Land^Marshal,  that  is,  Speaker,  or 
President,  in  the  Assembly  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry. 
1711  Ibid.  No.  4808/1  His  Majesty  has..conferr'd  the  Kin- 
ploy  ment  of  Land-Marshal  of  Prussia  upon  his  Chamberlain, 
1862  H.  MABKYAT  Year  in  Sweden  1.408  Nt>  member  was 
allowed  to  leave  the  chamber  during  the  transaction  of 
business  without  permission  of  the  landmarshal.  1898  Daily 
News  29  Jan.  7/3  The  Moravian  Diet  at  Hri'mn.  ..The 
Landmarshal,  who  was  presiding,  asked  them  to  leave 
the  Diet. 

La'iid-iueasure.  i  a.  Measurement  of  land 
(obs.}.  b.  Any  of  the  denominations  of  measure 
ment  used  in  stating  the  area  of  land  (e.g.  the  acre, 
the  rood,  etc.';  ;  also  applied  as  a  name  for  the 
system  of  such  denominations  in  current  use. 

1611  CoTGRt)  Latte  .  •  a  Land-measure  . .  in  some  places 
longer  then  in  other.  i66a  ATUELL  l-'aithf.  Surveyor  i.  i 
Of  errours  in  Land-measure.  1857  HOCCHKK  Mensuration  5 
Land  Measure  by  Gunter's  Chain.  100  linear  links  =i  linear 
chain.  1900  ADDY  in  A".  <y  Q.  20  Oct.  303/1  [heading]  English 
and  Roman  Land  Measures. 

So  La,  iid-measuring1,  -measurement,  the  art 
or  process  of  determining  by  measurement  the  area 
of  lands,  fields,  farms,  etc.  :  propeily  a  subordinate 
branch  of  land-surveying,  but  the  terms  aie  often 
used  synonymously. 

1570  DEE  Math.  Prcf.  14  Other  Philosophers,  writing 
Rules  for  land  measuring.  1849  Chambers*  Inform.  II.  624/1 
The  principle  of  throwing  the  area  of  any  given  field  or  set 
of  fields  into  triangular  spaces,  is  that  pursued  in  all  pro 
cesses  of  land-measurement.  Ibid.  624/2  In  land-measuring, 
the  scale  of  operations  is  ordinarily  too  limited  to  require 
any  such  allowance  for  difference  of  levels. 

La*nd-measurer. 

1.  One  whose  occupation  is  land-measuring. 
1633  MS.  Ace.  St.   Johns  Hasp.,  Canterb.t  Layd  out  on 

our  seines  and  the  landmeasurer  when  we  went  to  . .  laye 
out  our  land.  1828  Miss  MITFOKD  Village  Ser.  in.  232 
A  staid,  thick,  sober,  silent,  middle-aged  personage,  who 
united  the  offices  of  schoolmaster  and  land-measurer. 

2.  [tr.  mod.L.  geoutetra.}  A  geometer  moth. 
188.  Cusstirs  Nat.  Hist.  VI.  66  The  Geometree  (or  Land 

Measurers). 

La'iid-mere.  10b$.  In~7  -meare,  9  -meer. 
[f.  LAND  sb.  +  MERE  sh.  (OE.  insere).  Cf.  LANDI- 
MERE.]  A  boundary  of  land. 

1603  OWEN  Pembrokeshire  11891)  5  And  then  by  land- 
meares  from  Kilhredyn  to  Cronmere  Water.  18840.  ROGERS 
Sac.  Life  Scot  1.  Il.xiv.  333  Land  Meer  Processions,  or  Riding 
of  the  Marches. 

t  La 'lid -meter.  Obs.  In  6-7  -meater,  7 
-meeter.  [f.  LAND  sb.  +  METER,  agent-n.  f.  METE 
v.,  to  measure.]  A  land-measurer  or  surveyor. 

1582  E.  WoRso»J  (title)  A  Discoverie  of  Sundrie  errours 
and  faults  daily  committed  by  Landemeaters  to  the  damage 
of  her  Maiesties  subiects.  1608  NORTON  Stevitfs  Disme 
D  2  The  greater  number  of  Land-meaters  vse  not  the  Pole, 
but  a  chayne  line  of  3,  4  or  5  Perch  long,  c  1613  Sac.  Cond. 
People  Anglesey  (1860)  32  The  English  yard  . .  is  used  by., 
masons,  carpenters,  land-mecters  and  others.  1636  BKDWELL 
(title}  The  Way  to  Geometry,  being  necessary  . .  for  Astro 
nomers,  Geographers,  Land-meaters  [etc.],  by  Peter  Ramus. 


LANDSCAPE. 

So  t  Land-mete,  a  measurement  of  land  ;  f  Land- 
meting1,  land-measuring. 

1608  NORTON  Stevins  Disme  D  i  b,  Of  the  Computations 
of  Land-mealing.  Ibid.  D  ^  b,  The  like  is  sufficiently 
manifest  amongst  Land-meats  in  surfaces. 

La'zid-metster.  Sc*  [See  METSTEK  (f.  METE 
».  4 -STEB).]  =  I.AND-METEB. 

1726  Minutes  Presbytery  in  Sage  Memorab.  Domestic  a 
(1889)  I.  7  Cite  masons,  wrights,  and  land  metiers  [?««// 
-metsters].  The  said,  .land-melsters  [wad  metsters]  being 
duly  sworn.  1822  Law  Case,  Rev.  D.  Macartkur  (Jam.), 
John  Currie,  land-metster. 

Lando,  obs.  form  of  LANDAU. 

Landocracy  (Jscncty-krasi1;.  jocular,  [f.  LAND 
sb.  :  see  -CKACY.J  The  class  of  people  which  owes 
its  controlling  position  in  the  country  to  its  posses 
sion  of  landed  property.  So  La'ndocrat,  a  member 
of  this  class. 

1848  Simmonds^s  Colon.  Mag.  Aug.  343  The  Landocracy 
—  in  which  term  we  comprehend  all  landowners  great  and 
small.  «  1865  Counts  in  Daily  Neivs  (1869)  16  Jan.,  The 
aristocracy  and  landocracy  and  moneyocracy  w  ho  govern  our 
elections.  1882  T.  'MOZLKY  Rcmin.  II.  xcviii.  173  [I  felt] 
a  deep  grievance  wilh  the  British  landocracy.  1893  ,V<*/. 
Otst-rt-cr  23  Sept.  484/1  The  wail  of  the  landocrat  is  heard 
in  the  land. 

Landowner  (l3c'nd<»'nai\  [f-  LAND  sb.  -\- 
OWNER.]  An  owner  or  proprietor  oi  land.  Hence 
La  ml  ownership. 

a  1733  NORTH  Ld.  Kpr.  North  (1742^  137  Any  Lam!  <  >wner 
may  make  that  which  they  call  a  Key,  next  to  the  River. 
1845  I)ARWIN  l'»y.  Nat.  xii.  (1879)  255  Each  landowner  in 
the  valley  possesr-es  a  certain  portion  of  hill-country.  1849 
MACAI-I.AY  Hist.  I'.ng.  vi.  II.  141  Landowners  hastened  to 
sell  their  estates  for  whatever  could  be  got.  1867  M  i  s- 
CKAVE  Nooks  Old  France  II.  334  England1^  landowner-ship 
will  never  be  without  the  repre-^eiitatives  and  rt-lltctt-d 
honours  of  her  ancient  Aristocracy.  1878  JK\ONS  Print. 
Pol.  Eion,  91  Many  large  land-owners  in  England  refuse  to 
let  tlieir  land  for  long  periodic. 

So  Landowning1  s/>.  nnd  a. 

1845  Mi.u.l.  in  Nonconf.  V.  149  The  landowning  majority 
contemplate  no  concessions;  1881  Mann.  Mai;.  XLIV.  127 
Landowning  and  farming  are  ;is  much  businesses  as  cotton- 
spinning.  1*894  MKS,  H.  \VAKI>  Marcel/a  \.  280,  I  ..  ha\e 
no  landowning  relations. 

Landrail  (Icc'ndn-'l).  [See  KAIL  sb. ;  cf.  water- 
rail.  So  G.  landralle^\  The  corn-crake,  Crex 
pratensis. 

1766  PKNSANT  Zool.  (1768)  II.  387  The  land  rail  lays  from 
twelve  to  twenty  eggs,  of  a  dull  white  color,  marked  with 
a  fi  u-  yellow  spots.  1828  STAHK  Klein.  \a'.  /lisf.  I.  302 
The  Land-Rail  is  a  migratory  species,  appearing  in  Britain 
about  the  latter  end  of  April,  and  departing  about  the 
middle  or  close  of  September.  1877  L.  MORRIS  Epic  Hades 
i.  3  Through  the  dew  The  landrail  brushed. 

La'ild-rat.  [O.  G.  landratte,  -rat-e  land-rat, 
land-lubber,]  A  rat  that  lives  on  land,  f  Also 
used  as  a  term  of  abuse. 

1596  SHAKS.  Mcrch.  I',  i.  iii.  24  There  be  land  rats,  and 
water  rats,  water  theeues,  and  land  theeue> — I  mean,  pirates. 
1609  DI.KKKK  Gtti's  Horne-bk.  Wks.  (Gro.snrt  II.  233  The 
DUKC'S  Tomb  is  a  Sanctuary,  and  will  keepe  you  alive  from 
wormes  and  land-rattcs,  that  long  to  be  feeding  on  your 
carkas.  i6$z  SHIRLEY  Hall  \\.  ii,  Lo.  Will  you  not  draw? 
Ko.  Not  against  your  honour,  but  you  shall  see.  Lo.  And 
vex  my  eyes  to  look  on  such  a  Land-rat.  1860  WYNTEK 
Curios.  Civi'izat.  129  There  are  in  England  two  kimls  of 
land-rats,— the  old  English  black  rat,  and  the  Norwegian 
or  brown  rat. 

Landress,  Landrie,  obs.  ff.  LAUNDRESS,  -HY. 

La-nd-right.  OK.  and  Hist.  [OE.  landriht 
(see  LAND  sb.  nnd  RIGHT  sb.} :  cf.  OS.  landreht^ 
OFris.  landriucht,  OIIG.  lantreht,  G.  landrtcht.] 
*Law  of  the  land  ;  legal  rights  of  natives  of  the 
country ;  legal  obligation  connected  with  land  or 
estate'  (Sweet  Ags.  Diet.}. 

Beowulf  (Jr.)  2886  Londrihtes  m.)t  }>xre  niEexbur^e  monna 
se^liwylc  idel  hweorfan.  a  1000  drdnions  Gttt.  1911  (Or.) 
Unc  mediae  ymb  mearce  sittad.  .ne  willafl  rumur  unc  land 
riht  heora.  —  Exod.  354  Landriht  ^e^ah.  1872  E.  W. 
ROBERTSON  Hist.  Ess.  236  note,  In  later  days  it  was  a  prin 
ciple  of  Land-right  that  no  freeman  should  be  amerced 
4  above  his  wer'.  1892  STOPI-OKU  A.  UKOOKK  E.  E.  Lit.  i.  6 
He  received  money  and  landright  from  the  King. 

Landscape  (liK'ndsk^p).  Forms:  a.  7  lan(d)-, 
landtschap,  lantschape,  landt-shape,  landscap, 
-skap,  (lantskop,  land-scept),  7-8  landskape, 
-schape,  -shape,  -chape,  7-  landscape.  &.  6-8 
(9  arc/t.}  landskip  ;  also  6  launce-skippe,  7 
lan(d;tskip,  lantsc  hvip,  lanscippe,  land-,  lant- 
skipp.  [a.  Du.  landschap  (  =  OE.  landsceap  neut., 
landscape  innsc.,  OS.  landscepiw\\\..,  OHG.  lant- 
sfaf,  mod  .G.  landschaft  fem.,ON.  fandsfap-rVMK^ , 
f.  land  LAND  sb.  +  -schap  (see  -SHIP).  The  word 
was  introduced  as  a  technical  term  of  painters;  the 
corrupt  form  in  -skip  was  according  to  our  quots. 
a  few  years  earlier  than  the  more  correct  form.] 

1.  A  picture  representing  natural  inland  scenery, 
as  distinguished  from  a  sea  picture,  a  portrait,  etc. 

a.  1603  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  I.  vii.  13  The  cunning 
Painter  ..  Limning  a  Land-scape,  various,  rich,  and  rare. 
1605  H.  JONSON  Masque  Blackness  Wks.  11616)  893  First, 
for  the  Scene,  was  drawne  a  Landtschap^  consisting  of 
small  woods.  16  . .  A.  GIBSON  L' Envoy  in  Gnillints 
Heraldry  d66o\  As  in  a  curious  Lant-schape,  oft  we  see 
Nature,  so  followed,  as  we  think  it's  she.  1683  DKYDEN 
L(fe  Piittarck  Ded.  18  Lu  this  part  of  the  landscape  be 


LANDSCAPE. 

cast  into  shadows  that  the  heightmngs  of  the  other  may 
appear  more  beautiful.  i8ai  CRAIG  Lect.  Drawing-  \.  271 
If.  .you  paint  your  landscapes  in  oil-colours.  1841-4  EMEK- 
SON  Ess.t  Art  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  145  In  landscapes,  the  painter 
should  give  the  suggestion  of  a  fairer  creation  than  we 
know.  1899  L.  CUST  in  Nat.  Gallery  Brit.  A  rt  8  The  land 
scapes  exhibited  on  this  occasion  by  Constable. 

&.  1598  R.  HAYOOCKE  tr.  Lomazzo  in.  i.  94  In  a  table 
donne  by  Oesar  Sestius  where  hee  had  painted  Landskipe<. 
1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  154  Vallies  such  as  are  figured  in  the 
most  beautifull  land-skips.  1648  Bury  ll'ill*  (Camden)  216, 
I  give  alsoe  vnto  her  LaPP,  the  landskipp  inamiled  vpon  gold 
which  is  in  the  Dutch  cabinett  in  my  closett.  1698  FRYER 
Ace.  E.  India  $  P.  83  Such  a  Troop  as  went  to  apprehend 
our  Saviour,  dressed  after  the  same  manner  we  find  them  on 
old  Landskips.  1702  Eng.  Theophrast.  116  The  perfections 
of  a  fine  Landskip  decrease,  when  you  behold  it  at  a  close 

View.      1718  J.  CHA.MBERI.AYNK  Rellg.  Phllos.  ,I?3o)  1 1 1.  XXV. 

§  29  A  noble  Landskip  of  Men,  Trees,  Flowers  . .  and  such 
like.  1725  WATTS  Logic  n.  iv,  As  a  Painter  who  professes 
to  draw  a  fair  and  distinct'  Landskip  m  tne  Twilight,  when 
he  can  hardly  distinguish  a  House  from  a  Tree.  . 

t  b.  spec.  The  background  of  scenery  in  a  portrait 
or  figure-painting.   Obs. 


shewed  in  our  Horizon.  All  that  which  in  a  Picture  is  not 
of  the  body  or  argument  thereof  is  Landskip,  Parergon,  or 
by-work.  1676  BtALE  Pockct-bk.  in  H.  Walpole  Vertue*s 
Anccd.  Paint.  (1786)  III.  134,  I  gave  Mr.  Manhy  two  ounces 
of  very  good  lake.,  in  consideration  of  the  landskip  he  did 
in  the  Countess  of  Clare's  picture. 

2.  A  view  or  prospect  of  natural  inland  scenery, 
such  as  can  be  taken  in  at  a  glance  from  one  point 
of  view  ;  a  piece  of  country  scenery. 

a.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  in.  630  O'er  the  shaded  landscape 
rush'd  the  night.  1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  vi.  773  Sumptuous 
Cities.,  gild  our  Landschape  with  their  glitt1  ring  Spires. 
1750  GRAY  Elegy  5  Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on 
the  sight.  1876  MOZLEY  Univ.  Senti,v.  99  There  are  no 
two  more  different  landscapes  than  the  same  under  altered 
skies.  1877  BLACK  Green  Past.  ii.  (1878)  n  What  could  be 
a  fitter  surrounding  for  this  young  English  girl  than  this 
English-looking  landscape? 

ft.  1633  Mil. TON  L' Allegro  70  Streit  mine  eye  has  caught 
new  pleasures  Whilst  the  Lantskip  round  it  measures.  1635 
A.  STAFFORD  Fern.  Glory  (1869)  _86  As  terrible  to  them  as 
a  Lanscippe  with  a  May-pole  in  it.  1697  ADDISON  J-.ss, 
Gt'org.  in  Dryden's  I'irg.  sig.  f  4  It  raises  in  our  Minds  a 
pleasing  variety  of  Scenes  and  Landskips.  1712  —  Spt-ct. 
No.  411  r  2  Scenes  and  Landskips  more  beautiful  than  any 
that  can  be  found  in  the  whole  Compass  of  Nature.  1748 
Anson's  Voy,  n.  i.  in  Thus  we  coasted  the  shore,  fully  em 
ployed  in  the  contemplation  of  this  diversified  landskip.  1855 
BAILEY  Mystic  107  Where  bright  Herat,  city  of  roses,  lights 
With  dome  and  minaret  the  landskip  green.  1804 CROCKETT 
K  aiders  (ed.  3'  29  The  hues  of  the  landskip  and  the  sea. 

3.  In  generalized  sen.se  (from  i  and  2)  :  Inland 
natural  scenery,  or  its  representation  in  painting. 

a.  1606  DKKKKK  Sev.  Shines  Ded.,  A  Drollerie  (or  Dutch 
peece  of  Lantskop).  1747  HOARE  in  Phil,  Trans.  XLIY". 
570  These  Pictures  shew,  that  the  Antients  understood  Per 
spective  and  Landschape.  1795  COLERIDGE Lines  onClinib- 
ing  Brock  ley  Coomb,  What  a  luxury  of  landscape  meets  My 

faze  !     1844  RUSK  IN  Mod.  Paint.  (18511  I.  Pref.  to  ed.  2.  25 
'he  true  ideal  of  landscape  is,  precisely  the  same  as  that  of 
the  human  form.     1873  PATER  Renaissance  142  The  feeling 
for  landscape  is  often  described  as  a  modern  one. 

0.  1602  DEKKER  Satiromastix  C  2,  Good  peeces  of  lant- 
skip,  shew  best  a  far  off.  a  1649  DRUMM.  OK  HAWTH. 
Poems  104  Like  imagin'd  Landskip  in  the  Aire.  1667 
MILTON  /'.  L.  v.  142  The  Sun  . .  Discovering  in  wide  Lant 
skip  all  the  East  Of  Paradise  and  Edens  happie  Plains. 
1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  r.  v.  855  Landskip  in  Picture. 

4.  Ill  various  obsolete  transf.  and  fig.  uses. 
t  a.  A  view,  prospect  *?/"  something. 

1612  W.  PARKES  Cnrtaine-Dr.  (1876)  22  In  my  mentall 
and  priuate  Peregrinations,  taking  a  view  and  land-scape  . . 
of  all  the  famous  Courts  and  Cities  of  the  world.  1658  R. 
FRANCK  North.  Mem.  (1821)  195  Come,  then,  let  us  break 
the  heart  of  these  hills,  and  bless  our  eyes  with  a  landskip 
of  the  Lowlands.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  %  P.  3  Too 
great  a  distance  to  take  a  perfect  Landschap,  it  being  only 
discernible  to  be  Land,  a  1711  KEN  Serin.  Wks.  (1838)  155 
The  Love  of  God.  .presented  Daniel  with  a  clearer  land 
scape  of  the  Gospel  than  any  other  prophet  ever  had. 

•fb.  A  distant  prospect ;  a  vista.  (Cf.  2  b.) 
1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stuff  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  204,  I  care 
not,  if  in  a  dinime  farre  of  launce-skippe,  I  take  the 
paines  to  describe  this  . .  Metropolis  of  the  redde  Fish. 
a  1613  OvERiiURY  Charac.,  Whore  1,16161,  The  sins  of  other 
women  shew  in  Landscip,  far  off  and  full  of  shadow  \  hers 
in  Statue,  neere  hand,  and  bigger  in  the  life.  1643  T. 
FULLER  Serin.  Reform.  (1875)  6  The  Jewes  ..  saw  Christ 
presented  in  a  land-scept,  and  beheld  him  through  the 
perspective  of  faith.  1654  H.  L*ESTRANC;E  Chas.  /  (1655)  62 
These  storms  appeared  as  Land-skaps  and  aloof.  1698 
NORRIS  Pract.  Disc.  IV.  221  Nothing  which  this  visible 
World  can  set  before  us  is  worthy  our  regard,  especially 
when  at  the  End  of  the  Landskip  the  Invisible  Glories  of 
Heaven  Solicit  and  Court  our  Love. 

t  c.  The  object  of  one's  gaze. 

1659  Lady  Alimony  11.  v.  €4,  There  is  a  Caranto-man 
with  all  my  heart  !  must  IJeauty  be  his  Land-skip  on  the 
seat  of  Justice?  1664  Ln.  FALKLAND  Marriage  Nt.  i.  i.  4 
At  distances  she  is  a  Goodly  Landskip. 

fd.  A  sketch,  adumbration,   outline;   occas.  a 
faint  or  shadowy  representation. 

a  itfttDftOKM.  OF  HAWTH. /r<r//^\Vks.  (1711)  168  Imaginary 
and  fantastical  councils,  landskips  of  common  wealths. 
1650  CIIARI.ETON  Paradoxes  69  Every  single  entity  con- 
tames.. an  adumbration  or  landskip  of  the  whole  Vni verse. 
a  1680  CHARSOCK  Attrib.  God(\f&-2)  4zoThis  is  butasmall 
Landskip  of  some  of  his  Works  of  Power,  the  outsides  or 
extremities  of  it.  1692  BENTI.EV  Roylt  Led.  x.  11715)  366 
This  short  but  true  Sketch  and  faithful  Landskip  of  Popery. 
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1709  MRS.  MANLEY  New  Atal.  (eel,  2)  II.  57  A  Feint,  a  dis 
tant  Landshape  of  immortal  joys. 

fe.  A  compendium,  epitome. 

1656  in  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb,  xv.  §  113  That  Land-skip 
[.1/S.  lantskipp]  of  iniquity,  that  Sink  of  Sin,  and  that  Com 
pendium  of  baseness,  who  now  calls  himself  our  Protector. 
a  1670  HACKET  Ahp.  Williams  It.  (1693)  59  London  . .  is  . . 
our  England  of  England,  and  our  Landskipand  Represent 
ation  of  the  whole  Island.  1679  C.  NKSSE  Antid.  tigst. 
Popery  104  To  give  but  a  scantlmu  and  landskip  of  some  of 
them.  Ibid.  197  This  scantling  landskip  or  compendium. 
[1826  SCOTT  IVoodst.  xxv,  That  landscape  of  iniquity,  that 
sink  of  stn,  . .  Oliver  Cromwell.] 

ff.  A  bird's-eye  view;  a  plan,  sketch,  map. 
1642  HOWEI.I.  For,  Trar.  (Arb.t  21  Some  have  used  to  get 

on  the  top  of  the  highest  Steeple,  where  one  may  view.. all 
the  Countrey  circumjacent,  .and  so  take  a  Landskip^  of  it. 
c  1645  —  Lett.  11726)  87  If  you  saw  the  I-andskip  of  it  [viz. 
a  house]  you  would  be  mightily  taken  with  it.  1657  H. 
LlGoN  llarhadoes  (1673)  z  The  weather  clearing  up,  the 
Master  and  Mates  drew  out  several  plots  and  Landscapes  : 
which  they  had  formerly  taken  upon  the  Coast  of  France 
and  England.  ?<x  1700  Frost  <?/"i683-4  (Percy  Soci  p.  xiv, 
There  was  first  a  map,  or  landskip,  cut  in  copper,  represent 
ing  all  the  manner  of  the  camp.  1723  Pres.  State  Russia  I. 
306  It  rather  resembles  a  Landskip  of  many  Boroughs  than 
a  City. 

t  g.  The  depiction  or  description  of  something 
in  words. 

1681  -6  J.  SCOTT  C/ir.  Life  (1747)  III.  119  Precepts  and 
Discourses  of  Virtue  are  only  the  dead  Pictures  and  artificial 
Landskips  and  Descriptions  of  it.  1689  BURNET  Tracts  I. 
5,  I  will  not  describe  the  Valley  of  Dauphine,  all  to 
Chambery,  nor  entertain  you  with  a  Landskip  of  the 
Country,  which  deserves  a  better  Pencil  than  mine.  1704 
ADUISON  ffa/y  Pref.  (1733)  12  To  compare  the  Natural 
Face  of  the  Country  with  the  Landskips  that  the  Poets 
have  given  us  of  it.  171*  —  Sped.  No.  416  F  5  In  this  case 
the  Poet  seems  to  get  the  better  of  Nature  ;  he  takes  indeed 
the  Landskip  after  her,  but  gives  it  more  vigorous  Touches. 

5.  at t rib.  and  Couth.,  as  landscape  art,  book-plate, 
draught  sin  an,  -lover,  -work  ;  landscape-garden 
ing,  the  art  of  laying  out  grounds  so  as  to  produce 
the  effect  of  natural  scenery  ;  so  landscape -garden  y 
-gardener  ;  landscape  lens,  a  lens  used  in  pho 
tographing  landscape;  landscape  marble,  a 
variety  of  marble  which  shows  dendritic  workings 
resembling  shrubbery  or  trees  ;  landscape  mirror, 
=  CLAUDE  LOKKAINK  GLASS  (Cent.  Dict.}\  land 
scape-painter,  one  who  paints  landscapes,  a  land- 
scapist ;  so  landscape-painting  ;  f  landscape - 
worker,  a  landscnpist. 

1874  R.  TYKWHITT  Sketch.  Club  p.  vii,  A  series  of  papers  on 
*  Landscape  Art— that  is  to  say  on  all  works  of  art  in  which 
landscape  is  concerned.  1880  WAKKKN  Book-plates  vi.  52  The 
""landscape  book-plate,  .was  rather  the  Hnenl  descendant  of 
the  Chippendale  than  of  the  Jacobean  style.  1861  THORN- 
HI.;  RY  Turner  I.  50  Dayes,  the  landscape-draftsman  and 
geographical  artist.  1806  J.  DALI.AWAV  Observ.  Eng.  Archit. 
245  Detached  pieces  of  architecture  are  essential  in  creating 
a  ^landscape  garden.  1827  STKUART  Planters  G.  (1828; 
386  Useful  to  the  General  Planter,  as  well  as  to  the  *  Land 
scape  Gardener.  1870  LOWKLI,  Study  Wind.  (1886)  333 
The  landscape-gardeners  of  literature  give  to  a  paltry  half- 
acre  the  air  of  a  park.  1805  H.  RKPTON  (title)  Observations 
on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  *  Landscape  Gardening. 
1861  DELAMER  Fl.  Card.  5  A  park  in  the  Brownean  style 
of  landscape-gardening.  1890  Anthony's  PJwtogr.  />«//. 
III.  170  A  fairly  good  camera  and  a  single  ^landscape  lens. 
1882  TENNYSON  To  I'irgil  ii,  *  Landscape-lover,  ford  uf 
language.  1816  R.  TAMKSON  Min.  II.  196  It  resembles  in 
many  respects  the  landscape  marble.  1883  Encycl.  tirit. 
XV.  529  The  well-known  landscape  marble  or  Gotham 
stone.  1793  A.  MURPHY  Tacitus  (1811)  I.  p.  Ixii,  What 
4 landskip  painter  can  equal  the  description  [etc.].  1 1842 
TKNNYSON  Ld,  of  linrleigh  7  He  is  but  a  landscape-painter, 
And  a  village  maiden  she.  1861  THOHNBURV  Turner  I.  22 


ft.  I  si.  II.  402  landscape-painting,  -may  be  said  to  have 

wed  its  origin  to  Titian.  1632  SHERWOOD,  Landskip  ivorke 
(in  painting',  fatsage^  grotesques,  1598  R.  HAYDOCKE  tr. 
Lomazzo  in.  1.94  Barnazano.an  excellent  *Landskip-worker. 

Hence  landscape  v.  trans.,  lo  represent  as  a 
landscape;  to  picture,  depict. 

1661  HOI.YDAY  Sttrv.  World  To  Rdr.,  As  weary  travelour 
. .  oft  ..  Landskippes  the  Vale,  with  pencil;  placing  here 
Medow,  there  Arable  [etc.].  1868  BROWNING  Ring  ty  Bk.\. 
1^52  Putting  solely  that  On  panel  somewhere  in  the  House 
of  Fame,  Landscaping  what  I  saved,  not  what  I  saw. 

Laiidscapist  (loe-ndsk^pistX  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-isT.j  A  painter  of  landscape,  landscape-painter, 

1843  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint,  n.  i.  vii.  §  16  (1851)  I.  90  The 
professed  landscapes  of  the  Dutch  school.  1869  —  Q.  of 
Air  199  If  you  are  a  landscapes  t,  Turner  must  be  your  only 
guide.  1880  Athenaeum  29  May  700/2  For  the  greater 
number  of  our  landscapists  Girtin  and  Turner  have  lived  in 
vain.  1881  GRANT  WHITE  Eug.  Without  fy  Within  455 
Like  the  ideal  composition  of  an  imaginative  landscapist. 

Land's  end. 

tl.   =  LAND-END.  Ol>s. 

c  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  437  And  at  )^e  londes  ende  laye  a  Htell 
rrom-bolle.  15..  Wife  <•/  Anchtermiichty  U>ann.  MS.)  9 
He  lowsit  the  pluche  at  the  landis  end,  And  draif  his  oxin 
hanie  at  evin.  1562  J.  HKYWOOD  /'rev.  $  Epigr.  (1867)  68 
Thou  gossepst  at  home,  to  meete  me  at  landis  ende. 

2.  The  extremity  or  furthest  projecting  point  of 
a  country.  Now  only  as  the  proper  name  of  the 
most  westerly  point  of  Great  Britain. 

14..  Sailing  Directions  Circunmaing.  En%.  (Hakluyt 
Soc.  1889)  17  A  newe  cpurs  and  tide  betwene  Englonde  and 
Irlonde  and  the  Londis  end.  Ibid,  18  The  Londes  end  of 


LANDSMAN. 

Irlonde.  1604  K.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  in. 
xi.  156  They  passed  on  no  further,  neyther  could  they  dis 
cover  the  lands  end  (which  some  holde  to  be  there).  1793 
Phil.  Trans.  LXXXIII.  190  We  . .  were  barely  able  to  lay 
a  course  through  the  passage  between  those  i.4ands  and  the 
Land's  End. 

La'nd-se:rvice.  Service  performed  on  land  ; 
military,  as  opposed  to  naval,  service. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  (1622)  123  Seeing  wherein  the 
Sea-discipline  differed  from  Land-service.  1597  SHAKS. 
2  Hen.  l\'\  i.  ii.  154  As  I  was  then  aduised  by  my  learned 
Councel,  in  the  lawes  of  this  Land-seruice,  I  did  not  come. 
1697  DRYDEN  sEttets  Ded.  f3,  I  Writ  not  always  in  the 
proper  terms  of  Navigation,  Land-Service,  or  in  the  Cant 
of  any  Profession.  1725  DE  FOE  I'oy.  round  World  (1840) 
57  A  good  army  for  land-service.  1801  T.  S.  SURR  Splendid 
Misery  II.  194  .Salano,  a  Neapolitan  pirate  originally,  .took 
to  the  land  service  afterwards,  and  committed  murders  out 
of  number.  1819  BYRON  Juan  i.  iv,  The  prince  is  all  tor 
the  land-service,  Forgetting  Duncan,  Nelson,  Howe,  and 
Jervis. 

Landsfolk :  see  LANDFOLK. 
Landsgrave  :  see  LANDGRAVE. 
La  lids  ha  rd  (larn(d)Ja-id).   dial.     Also  land- 
sherd,  landchet.  lanchet,  lanshet,  langet.     [f. 

LAND  sb.  +  SHARD  sb.  The  forms  show  contamina 
tion  with  the  synonymous  linchet^\  —  LINCHET. 

1813  T.  DAVIS  Agric.  Wilts  App.  259  Lincht  Linchet,  or 
Landslwrd)  the  mere  green-sward  dividing  two  pieces  of 
arable  in  a  common-field  called  in  Hants,  a  lay  bank.  1847 
HALLIWELL,  Langet^  a  strip  of  ground.  West.  1886  /'  . 
Somerset  Gloss.,  Landsherd,  a  ridge  or  strip  of  land  left 
unploughed  or  untilled.  1891  T.  HARDY  Tess  (1900!  104/2 
A  stretch  of  a  hundred  odd  acres,  .rising  above  stony  lan- 
chets  or  lynchets.  1893  H.  J.  MouLECVrf  Dorset  81  The 
terraces  called  landchets  or  linchets. 

Land-side. 

1 1.  The  shore.   Obs. 

"  *533  Lu.  BERNERS  Hiton  cxxiii.  443  He  caste  his  ancre 
nere  to  the  land  syde.  Ibid.  clxi.  623  And  then  the  waue» 
brought  me  to  the  lond  syde. 

2.  The  side  towards  the  land  or  on  which  there 
is  land  (not  water  . 

1840  THIRLWALL  Greece  VII.  343  To  assault  the  city  on 
the  land-side.  185*  C.  W.  HOSKYNS  Talpa.  181  Playing 
upon  the  edge,  or  land-side  of  the  trench  as  it  advances. 
1875  W.  M*ILWRAITH  Guide  Wigtownshire  51  On  the 
accessible  land-side  a  double  line  of  protection  was  thus 
formed. 

3.  The   flat   side  of  a  plough  which  is  turned 
towards  the  unploughed  land. 

1765  A.  DICKSON  Treat.  Agrii.  ed.  a1  239  The  plough 
being  confined  on  the  land-side,  and  at  liberty  on  the  fur- 
side,  which  naturally  gives  it  less  land.  1875  in  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Khch. 

Landsknecht :  see  LANSQUENET. 

Landslip  (.larndslip).  The  sliding  down  of  a 
mass  of  land  on  a  mountain  or  cliff  side ;  land 
which  has  so  fallen.  Alsoyffc1.  and  attrib. 


which  are  known  by  the  name  of  land-slips.  1830  LYELL 
Princ.  Geol.  I.  276  There  was  an  immense  land-slip  from 
this  cliff,  by  which  Dover  was  shaken  as  if  by  an  earth 
quake.  1871  BAKKR  Nile  Tribut.  iv.  62  The  valley  wa* 
a  succession  of  landslips  and  watercourses.  1894  Pop,  Set. 
Monthly  June  281  Landslip  lakes  have  been  noticed  by 
Lyell,  and  Gilbert  records  the  formation  of  small  lakes 
behind  landslip  terraces. 

Hence  La 'nd slipped,  La  ndslippy  adjs.t  charac 
terized  by  landslips. 

1885  H.  O.  FORBES  Nat.  Wand.  E.  Archip.  474  An  eerie 
and  dangerous  path,  dilapidated  and  often  landslipped. 
1893  G.  ALLEN  Scallywag  I.  49  Where  the  rocks  towards 
the  slope  were  loosest  and  most  landblippy. 

Landsman  (Inrndzm0en\  PI.  landsmen,  [f. 
genit.  of  LAND  sb.  +  MAN  sb.  Cf.  LAXDMAN.] 

fl.  A  native  of  a  particular  country.  Obs. 

tiooo^LFRic  Horn.  II.  26  Twe^en  landes  menn  and  an 
ailbcodi^.  11. .  O.  K.  Chron.  an.  1068  (I^ud  MS.)  Da  comon 
5a  landes  menn  to^eanes  him  £  hine  ofslo^on.  c  1200  Trin. 
Coll.  Horn.  197  O5er  kinnes  netldre  is  ut  in  oSer  londe.  .and 
te  londes  men  hire  bigaleS  ooer  wile  and  swo  Iache5  and 
do5  of  Hue.  1387  TREVISA  Higdeti  (Rolls)  VII.  33  It  were 
a  wrecched  schame  J>at  a  newe  comynge  schnlde  putte  olde 
londesmen  [L.  1'eteres  incolas\  out  of  here  place. 
b.  One's  fellow-countryman,  rare. 

1598  SYLVKSTER  Du  Bartas  n.  i.  in.  l''uries  806  If  (brave 
Lands-men)  your  war-thirst  be  such  [orig.  Qne  si  taut,  6 
Francois,  voits  cerches  les  batailles]  . .  What  holds  you 
here?  1823  SCOTT  Qnentin  D.  vi,  I  am  innocent— I  am 
your  own  native  landsman.  1882-3  Schnjff^s  Encycl.  Rrlig. 
Kitmvl.  I.  319/2  (He]  boldly  dissuaded  his  landsmen  from 
idolatry. 

2.  a.  One  who  lives  or  has  his  business  on  land  : 
opposed  to  seaman,  b.  Nattt.  'The  rating  for 
merly  of  those  on  board  a  ship  who  had  never 
been  to  sea,  and  who  were  usually  stationed  among 
the  waisters  or  after-guard*  (Adm.  Smyth). 

1666-7  Pi.i'vs  Diary  2  Jan.,  The  French. -have  certainly 
shipped  laml>men,  great  numbers,  at  Itiest.  1788  BURNS 
ist  Ep.  to  R.  Graham  50  Weak,  timid  landsmen  on  life's 
stormy  main.  1830  MAKKYAT  Kings  Oivn  i,  Employed,  as 
a  landsman  usually  i>,  in  the  afterguard,  or  waist,  of  the 
ship.  1845  DARWIN  I'oy.  Nat.  x.  (1879)  208  Sailors  . .  can 
make  out  a  distant  object  much  better  than  a  landsman. 
1883  STEVENSON  Trcas.  Isl.  iv.  xviii,  Thomas  Redruth  . . 
landsman,  shot  by  the  mutineers. 

So  La  ndswoman. 

1891  H.  S.  MERRI.MAN  rrisoners  .y  Capt.  III.  viii.  144  The 
stiangeness  of  a  landswoman  to  all  things  maritime. 


LAND-SPRING. 


l,a'Jld-Sprillg.  'A  spring  which  conies  into 
action  only  after  heavy  rains '  (Webster).  Alsoy?"-. 

1642  ROGERS  Naaman.  To  Rdr.,  All  he  hath  is  drawn 
from  a  land-spring  of  naturall  parts  and  gifts.  1675  K. 


1824   Miss    MITFOKD   J  tUaft  her.  l.   116031  37  V 
springs  were  dried   up:   our  wells  were  exhausted.      1898 
WATTS-DUNTON  Ayhvin  (1900)  109/1  Enormous  masses  of 
the  cliff  newly  disintegrated  by  the  landsprings. 


WILSON  Spadacr.  Dunelm.  15  Such  are  only  Land-springs, 
and  in  no  sort  to  be  called  perpetual  Springs.  1774  G. 
WHITE  Selborne  14  Feb.,  landsprings,  which  we  call  levants. 
1824  Miss  MITFOKD  I'illage  Ser.  I.  11863)  37  Our  land- 
spr' 
W, 

Hence  Iia-nd-sprlnffy  a.,  full  of  land-springs. 

1767  BUSH  Hibernia.  Cur.  (1769)  80  In  very  moist, 
land-springy  grounds. 

Landsquenet,  obs.  form  of  LANSQUENKT. 

[]  Iiandsturnnla'ntJtuiinX  [Ger.  =  lit. '  land- 
storm  '.]  In  Germany,  Switzerland,  etc.,  a  general 
levy  in  time  of  war ;  the  forces  so  called  out ;  the 
militia  force  consisting  of  those  men  not  serving  in 
the  army  or  navy  or  in  the  landwehr. 

1814  A/fine  Si:  i.  20  Some  skirmishing  between  about 
sixty  Cossacks  . .  and  a  strong  party  of  the  /ant/strum 
[sic].  1866  Cornh.  Mag.  Nov.  553  The  '  Landsturm  .. 
should  only  be  employed  in  the  home  districts.  1874  Miss 
R.  H.  BUSK  Tirol  ix.  288  The  Landsturm  was  out. 

la'nd-SUrvey:in.g.  The  process,  art,  or  pro 
fession  of  measuring,  and  making  plans  of,  landed 
property. 

1771  BREAKS  (title)  A  complete  system  of  Land-Surveying. 
1849  Chambers'  Inform.  II.  623/1  Trigonometry  ..  is  of 
great  importance . .  in  land-surveying.  Ibid.  624/1  A_  prin 
ciple  of  measuring  by  triangles,  which  is  common  alike  to 
land-surveying  and  the  trigonometrical  surveys  of  engineers. 
1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Land-sur;'eyine  Chain-maker, 
a  manufacturer  of  the  chain-links  used  by  surveyors. 

La-nd-survey:or. 

f  1.    =  landing-surveyor  (see  LANDixr:  -M.  sb.  8). 

1755  CHAMUERLAYNE  State  Gt.  Brit.  n.  HI.  58  Port  of  Leith 
.  .William  Towrie  . .  Land-Surveyor.  1776  Adiiit.  to  Pope 
I.  2  note,  When  George  I.  made  him  [Rowe]  one  of  the  land 
surveyors  of  the  port  of  London. 

2.  One  whose  professional  occupation  is  to  measure 
land,  draw  up  plans  of  estates,  and  the  like. 

1792  B.  MARSTON  in  N.  E.  Hist.  #  Gen.  Register  (1873* 
XX  VI  1. 399,  lam  engaged  to  go  out  with  a  large  Company 
who  are  going  to  make  a  Settlement  on  the  Hand  Bulam. . 
as  their  Land  Surveyor  General,  a  1815  G.  ROSE  Diaries 
(1860)  II.  443  Mr.  Wakefield,  the  land-surveyor,  was  at 
Cuffnells.  1833  HERSCHEL  Pop.  l.ect.  Sci.  n.  vii.  (1873)  54 
The  triangle  in  question  is  always  what  a  land  surveyor 
would  call  a  favourable  one  for  calculation. 

I!  Land-tag  la-nt|tax!-  Also  6  landtaye,  7 
landt-tag;  (anglicised*)  land-day.  [Ger.  'MHG. 
lanttac*  =  lit.  '  land-day '.]  In  Germany,  the  diet 
or  legislative  body  of  a  state ;  formerly,  the  Diet 
of  Empire  or  of  the  German  Confederation. 

1591  WOTTON  Let.  27  Feb.  in  Reliq.  W.  (1685)  628  Of  our 
I>andtaye  we  hear  nothing  yet,  but  the  necessity  is  such  as 
it  must  be  shortly.  1663  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  ri/i  It's  now 
determined  in  Concilia  Senatorutn,  at  Warsaw,  that  the 
Parliament  shall  begin  the  i7th  of  March,  and  the  Landt- 
tag  the  third  of  February.  1668  Ibid.  No.  225/2  The  Land- 
day  for  Prussia  is  to  begin  the  third  day  of  the  next  month 
at  Marienburgh,  in  Order  to  the  General  Diet.  1684  Saitt- 
derbeg  Rediv.  ii.  22  They  have  a  Convention  held  in  each 
County,  call'd  The  Landt-Tag,  six  weeks  before  the  Session 
of  the  Diet. 

La'lld-tax.  A  tax  assessed  upon  landed  pro 
perty. 

1533  Extracts  Aberd.  Reg.  (1844)  I.  148  Land  takis. 
Rubislaw  x.\y.  1690  Consid.  Raising  Money  34  There  will 
be  nothing . .  so  much  for  the  good  of  the  Nation,  as  a  Land- 
Tax.  1709  Royal  Proclam.  in  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4510/1  Re 
ceivers  or  Collectors  of  the  Land-Taxes  for  the  Years  1708 
and  1709.  1827  HALLAM  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  III.  xv.  135  The 
first  land-tax  was  imposed  in  1690,  at  the  rate  of  three 
shillings  in  the  pound  on  the  rental.  1858  J.  B.  NORTON 
Topics  82  Pitt's  scheme  of  the  year  1798  for  the  redemption 
of  the  land-tax.  1882  Macm.  Mag.  XLVI.  366  The  old 
military  tenures  were  abolished  and  the  land-tax  was  im 
posed  by  way  of  compensation  to  the  Crown  for  the  dues 
which  it  thereby  lost 

attrib.  and  Comb.  1740  LADY  HARTFORD  Corr.  (1805)  II. 
92  The  land-tax  gatherers.  1765-93  BLACKSTONE  Comm. 
(ed.  12)  174  The  land-tax  and  malt-tax  acts  are  passed  for 
one  year  only.  1858  Ln.  ST.  LEONARDS  Handy-Bk.  Prop. 
Law  ix.  62  The  Clerk  of  the  Land-tax  Commissioners. 

Land-tie  (lirndtai).  A  rod,  beam,  piece  of 
masonry,  etc.  imbedded  in  the  earth  at  one  end, 
and  connected  at  the  other  end  with  a  wall  or  other 
building  in  order  to  secure  it  in  position,  or  to 
relieve  it  from  the  pressure  of  a  bank,  etc. 

1715  LEONI  Palladia's  Archil.  (1742)  L  82  The  Banks  are 
exposed  to  be  wash'd  away  by  the  Waters,  whence  the 
Bridge  in  such  a  case  would  become  destitute  of  I.and-tyes, 
and  remain  an  Island.  Ibid.  II.  27  Another  Wall  with  Stone 
Land-ties,  that  enter'd  into  the  Hill.  1874  THKAKI.E  Naval 
Arc/tit.  9  In  the  Royal  dockyards,  where  the  ground  of  the 
building  slip  is  paved  with  hewn  stone,  it  is  customary  to 
alternate  with  the  latter  transverse  baulks  of  timber,  termed 
'  land  ties '.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Land-tie,  a  rod 
securing  a  face-wall  to  a  bank. 

Landward  Ire-ndwg.id),  adv.  and  a.  Also  6 
landewarde,  Sc.  5-8  landwart,  S  landart,  9  -ert. 
[f.  LAND  s6. :  see  -WARD.] 

A.  adv. 
1.  In  phrases  with  preps. 

fa.   To  landward,  in  (the)  landward:   in  the 
country,  as  opposed  to  the  town.  Sc. 
1424  Sc.  Acts  Jot.  I,  c.  21  (1814)  II.  8/1  pai  . .  sail  haue 
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a  certane  takyn  to  landwart  of  be  schireff  &  in  burowis  of    I 
be  aldermen  &  be  bal?eis.     1437  Ibid.  49/1  Within  burowis    I 
and  commonys  to  landwart.     1536  BF.I.LENDEN  Cron.  Scot. 
xil.  v.  (1821)  II.  264  Ane  vailyeant  and  lusty  man,  of  ureter 
enrage  and  spreit  titan  ony  man  that  was  nurist  in  landwart, 
as  he  was.     a  1572  KNOX  Hist.  Ref.  Wks.  1846  I.  276  Als- 
weall  within  townes  as  to  landwarte.     1753  Scots  Mag.  Apr. 
203/1  No  part  of  the  parish  is  to  landward. 

b.    To  (the*',  landward:  towards  or  in  the  direc 
tion  of  the  land  ;  on  or  to  the  land  side  (of*. 

1:1450  St.  Culhtert  (Surteesl  63r  Whils  bai  wer  bus  to 
landward  boune.  1300-20  DUNHAR  Poems  xxxix.  17  In 
burghis,  to  landwart  and  to  sie.  1555  EDEN  Decades  352 
Vppon  the  innermoste  necke  to  the  landewarde  is  a  tufte  of 
trees.  1625  K.  LONG  tr.  Barclays  Argenis  n.  i.  68  Where 
the  mountaine  looks  to  landward  of  the  lie.  a  1674  MILTON 
Hist.  Mosc.  Wks.  1738  II.  129  To  the  Land-ward  (stand) 
Mezen  and  Slobotca  . .  :  To  Seaward  lies  the  Cape  of  Can- 
dim*.  1725  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  ll'orld  11840)  65  As  for 
fortifications  to  the  landward,  they  had  none.  1853  KANK 
Grinnell  Exp.  xii.  (1856)  86  Except  to  landward,  there  is 
nothing  to  arrest  the  eye.  1876  T.  HARDY  Ethelhcrta  (1890) 
26  On  the  broad  moor  to  landward  of  the  town. 

2.  Towards  the  land  ;    —  i  b. 

1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  I.  318  Couched  betwcene 
a  high  cliffe  sea-ward  and  as  high  an  hill  land-ward.  1816 
WOKDSW.  Ode,  '  Imagination— ne'er  before  content'  13  A 
sudden  shower  That  land-ward  stretches  from  the  sea. 
1868-70  VLtniasEartUyPar.  I.  237  Landward  she  saw  the 
low  green  meadows  lie.  1873  BLACK  Pr.  Thnli-  vi.  90  Deep 
and  narrow  valleys,  that  ran  landward. 

3.  Sf.   In  the  country  ;    -  i  a.    rare. 

1827  SCOTT  Stirg.  Dan.  i,  Within  burgh,  and  not  land 
ward. 
B.  adj. 

1.  Sc.    Belonging    to,    inhabiting    the    country ; 
country-,  rustic. 

1533  HKLLENDEN  Liiy  I.  (1822)  5  It  wes  callit  eftir  Pagus, 
that  is  to  say,  ane  landwart  towne.  1583  JAS.  I  Ess.  Pot'sie 
(Arh.)  63  Gif  /our  purpose  be  of  landwart  eflairis,  To  vse 
corruptit  and  vplandU  wordis.  1396  DALKYMI'I.I:  Ir.  Leslies 
Hist,  Scot.  x.  344  The  hurgessis,  and  landwart  men.  1637- 
50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  24  The  communion  to 
be  celebrated  within  burghs  four  times  in  the  yeare,  in 
landwart  twise.  1649  Up.  Gl'TlMUE  Mem.  (1702)  54  A  Land 
ward  Kirk  in  Galloway.  1676  W.  Row  Contn.  Blair's 
Autoliiof.  x.  (1848)  168  The  common  people  in  the  land 
ward  round  about  the  town.  17..  RAMSAY  Birth  of  Drum- 
lanrig  ii,  Some  landart  lass.  1723  —  Gent.  S/iefli.  iv.  ii, 
I've  shook  off  my  landwart  cast  In  foreign  cities.  1816 
SCOTT  Old  Mart,  viii,  The  door  was  locked,  as  is  usual 
in  landward  towns  in  this  country.  Note,  A  landward  town 
is  a  dwelling  situated  in  the  country.  1854  H.  MILLER  Sc/i. 
>r  Schm.  11858)  362  The  landward  contemporaries  of  my 
grandfather.  1876  GRANT  Burgh  Sell.  Scot.  n.  ii.  127  The 
town  councils  generally  took  more  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
a  school,  .than  the  landward  heritors. 

2.  Lying  or  situated  towards  the  land  (as  opposed 
to  the  sea) ;  occas.  belonging  lo  the  land. 

1845  STOCQUELER  Handbk.  Brit.  India  (1854)  129  The 
Upper  and  Lower  Circular  Roads,  which  nearly  encompass 
the  city  on  its  eastern  or  landward  side.  1839  R.  F.  Bl'RTON 
Centr.  Af>:  in  Jrnl.  Geogr.  Soc.  XXIX.  436  The  tree., 
ceases  to  be  found  at  any  distance  beyond  the  landward 
counterslope,  and  it  is  unknown  in  the  interior.  1865 
Reader  z  Sept.  253/2  This  barbarian  innocency  on  the  part 
of  our  landward  population  as  to  the  teeming  plenty  of  the 
deep.  1881  J.  GRANT  Cameronians  I.  i.  16  On  the  landward 
side  the  view  was  different. 

3.  Comb,  landward-bred  a.  (St. ),  country-bred. 
1816  SCOTT  Old  Mori,    xiv,  I    am    landward-bred.     1893 

STEVENSON  Catriona  7  If  you  are  landward  hied  it  will  be 
different. 

Hence  La'ndwardness  (landertness)  Sc. ,  rusticity. 

1882  STEVENSON  Fam.  Stud.  61  He  [sc.  Burns]  affected 
a  rusticity  or  landertness. 

Landwar  ds  (Uvndwgjdz) ,  adv.  [£  LAND  st>. : 
see  -WAKDS.]  =  prec.  A  2.  f  Also  to  the  land- 
-vards. 

1574  W.  BOURNE  Regt.  for  Sea  xiv.  (1577)  413,  If  you 
come  directly  to  the  Yandwarde;.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU 
Tale  of  Tyne  v.  82  Not  only  was  there  this  treacherous 
Cut  to  beguile  them  landwards,  .but  there  was  a  labyrinth 
at  sea.  1885  Laiu  Times  LXXIX.  317/2  The  soil  -is  far 
landwards  as  where  the  ordinary  high-water  mark  was 
before  the  construction  of  the  pier. 

jja-nd-Wa:ter,  a.  Water  that  flows  through 
or  over  land,  as  opposed  to  sea  water,  b.  A  land- 
flood,  c.  Water  free  from  ice  along  a  frozen 
shore. 

1531-2  Act  23  Hen.  VIII  z.  5  T,  Lande  waters,  and  other 
outragious  springes  in  and  upon  medowes,  pastures,  and 
other  lowe  groundes.  1398  W.  PHILLIPS  Linsclioteu  (1864) 
192  The  land-waters  that  by  the  contiliuall  raine  falleth 
from  the  Hills.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist. 
Indies  II.  vi.  91  Land-waters,  as  rivers,  fountaines,  brookes, 
springs,  floods,  and  lakes.  01631  DONNE  Serin.  Ii.  520 
Sudden  riches  come  like  a  Landwater  and  bring  much  foul- 
nesse  with  them.  1723  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World  (1840) 
I  335  Which  river  they  supposed  to  be.. swelled  with  a  land- 
I  water.  1807  VANCOUVER  Agric.  Devon  (1813)  297  No  springs 
or  land-waters  are  to  be  found  here.  1836  KANE  Arct.  Expl. 
j  II.  xxvi.  264  We  . .  found  ourselves  in  a  stretch  of  the  land- 
water  wide  enough  to  give  us  rowing-room. 

La'nd-way. 

1 1.  A  way  or  path  over  land.     Also  advb.  =  by 
land.  Obs. 

c  1230  Gen.  tf  Ex.  2681  Bi  a  lond  weije  he  wente  rijt.  c  1470 
HARDiNGCY;r0«.CLXXVin.  xv,Thei  tooke  none  hede  of  shippes 
home  again  But  landeway  ride  for  all  the  Scottes  dain. 

1 2.  local.  A  path  by  which  coal  is  landed.   Obs. 
1603  OWEN  Pembrokfth.  xi.  (1891)  89  The  people  carried 

the  coales  vppon  their  backes  alonge  stayres  which  they 
called  lande  wayes. 


LANE. 

3.   U.  S.  A  road  giving  access  to  land. 

1899  D.  P.  COREY  Hist.  Nalden  90  The  land-way  and  drift 
way  along  the  five  acre  lots  ended  at  the  head  of  ihe  North 
River. 

So  La-ndways  adv.,  by  land,  overland. 

a  1670  SPALDING  Trout,  dins.  I  (1829)  14  He  has  them 
landways  to  London,  and  from  thence  transported  them  hy 
sea  over  into  France.  1804  SOUTHEY  in  Ann.  A'<-7<.  II.  63 
It  is  remarkable  that  Newcastle  coal  should  he  cheaper  than 
coal  carried  landways. 

11  Laiidwelir      (la-nclver).         [Ger.  =  '  land- 
defence'.]     In  Germany  and  some  other  countries, 
that  part  of  the  organized  land  forces  (correspond 
ing  to  the  militia  of  Great  Britain)  of  which  con 
tinuous  service  is  required  only  in  time   of  war. 
Also  ti-ansf.  (quot.  1855'. 

1815  H  KL.  M.  WILLIAMS  /'res.  St.  France  xiv.  313  A  great 
part  of  these  troops  were  of  the  landwehr,  or  Prussian  levy 
in  mass.  1855  GKOTE  Greece  II.  xcii.  11856)  XII.  77  The 
puor  and  hardy  Landwehr  of  Macedonia,  constantly  on  the 
defensive  against  predatory  neighbours.  1866  Cornh.  Ma*. 
Nov.  552  To  every  district  was  assigned  a  detachment  of  the 
Landwehr  proportionate  to  its  population.  1878  SEELEY 
Sit-in  II.  130  The  Prussian  Landwehr  dates. .from  1813. 
b.  a/frib.,  as  landwehr  man. 

1866  Cornh.  Mag.  Nov.  553  The  Landwehrmen  were  to 
provide  their  own  uniforms. 

La'nd-willd.  A  wind  blowing  from  the  land 
seawards.  Also  attrili.  v'Cf.  LAND-BHKKZE.) 

1508  W.  Piiiu.irs  Linschoten  (1864)  192  The  East  winder 
Ix-^inne  to  blowe  from  off  the  Land  into  the  Seas,  whereby 
they  are  called  Teneinhos,  that  is  to  say,  the  Land  windes. 
1604  E.  GtKl.MST.ONE]  D'Acoita's  Hist.  Indies  in.  viii.  142 
Then:  be  foraine  or  land  windes  which  cunie  fruin  the  land. 
1793  SMEATON  Kdystone  L.  S  12  Being  a  Land-wind,  it  must 
Dlow  hard  before  it  raises  any  considerable  sea  at  the  rock. 
1804  Med.  Jrnl.  XII.  538  It  is  not  uncommon,  during  the 
land-wind,  for  the  thermometer  to  stand  at  upwards  of  100° 
in  the  shade.  1848  LONC.K.  Sir  11.  Gilbert  v,  Alas  !  the 
land-wind  faikd.  1862  Mus.  Si-Kin  Lust  Years  Intl.  44  In 
the  land-wind  season. 

t  La-nd-wrack,  -wreck.  Obs.  A  wreck  on 
j  land  ;  the  destruction  oi  some  object  on  land ;  the 
object  so  destroyed. 

1649  Ci.  DANIEL  Trinanh.,  Hen.  II',  xxiii,  Thus  Land- 
wraks  Ca:dars  lye,  Or  Cockle  Shells  vpon  the  Shores  are 
drye.  1667  WATERIIOUSK  J-'irc  Land,  yt  What  ihty  took 
being  in  a  kind  of  Land-wreck,  wherein  no  body  owned 
goods,  a  1707  I'll:  PATRICK  Atttobiog.  (18^9  "12  Mr.  Fuller 
. .  was  mistaken  in  saying  this  College  was  like  a  landwiack, 
.  .in  which  there  was  one  left  to  keep  possession. 

Lane  (l<~'n),  sb.  Also  5  laane,  (>  laine,  layne. 
See  also  LOAN'  .'/'.-  [OK.  lane,  I^nc  wk.  fern.  = 
OKris.  /ana,  lona,  lacn  (North  Fiis.  /ana,  lona}, 
l)u.  loan  (lOtii  c.  laen")."] 

I.  1.  A  narrow  way  between  hedges  or  banks; 
a  narrow  road  or  street  between  houses  or  walls ; 
a  bye-way.    Illind  lane,  t  turn-again  lam  :  a  cul- 
de-sac  (see  also  quot.  1725)' 

971  Blickl.  floni.  237  Forbon  f>e  ..  binnc  lichoman  ^eond 
bisse  ceastre  lanan  hie  tostenceaS.  13..  Sir  Beves  (A.)  4439 
J>e  cri  aros  be  ech  a  side  Kobe  of  lane  and  of  strete.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Can.  1  'com.  Prol.  tf  T.  105  In  the  suburbes  of 
a  toiiu  ..  Lurkynge  in  hernes  and  in  '.anes  blynde.  1478 
BOTONER  /tin.  (Nasmith  1778)  177  A  laane  goyng  yn  the 
south  syde  of  Scynt  Stevyn  church.  1480  CAXTON  Citron. 
Eng.  ccxlii.  (1482)  278  Euery  strete  and  lane  in  london  and 
in  the  subarbes.  1511  Nottingham  Kcc.  III.  338  Clensyng 
of  the  lanys  at  the  comyng  in  off  the  towue.  1531  TlNOALE 
Expos,  i  John  Prol.  li'ks.  (1573)  388/1  It  is  beconime 
a  turnagaine  lane  vnto  them,  which  they  can  not  goe 
thorough.  1611  BIBLE  Luke  xiv.  21  Goe.. into  the  streetes 
and  lanes  of  the  city,  and  bring  in  hither  the  poore.  1611 
SIIAKS.  Cymb.  v.  iii.  13  Lo.  Where  was  this  Lane?  Post. 
Close  hy  the  battell,  ditch'd,  and  wall'd  with  turph.  1698 
).  FKVEK  Ace.  K.  India  f,  I'.  105  The  Hedges  and  Lanes  are 
chiefly  set  with  two  sorts  of  Hushes.  1725  -\V:<'  Cant.  Diet., 
Ulind  Lane,  a  Lane  fit  to  lun  down  to  avoid  Pursuers, 
after  a  Villainy  committed.  1794  Ait  Inclos.  S.  Kelsey 

12  Any  of  the  Roads  or  Ways  within  the  Manor  . .  which 
shall  he  made  into  Lanes,  or  fenced  on  both  Sides.     1828 
Miss  MITI-OKD   I'illage  Ser.  in.   148  Their  way  ..  leading 
through  cross  country  lanes.     1832  TENNYSON  Miller*  l^an. 
130  The  lanes  were  white  with  May.     1837  DICKENS  Pick™. 
vii.  Their  walk  lay  through  shady  lanes. 

fig.    a  1625  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Lams  ot  Candy  I.  ii,  The  man 
That  had  a  heart  to  think  he  could  hut  follow,  .through  the 
lanes  Of  danger  and  amazement. 
b.  Prffverb.    Also  allusively. 

1778  FOOTE  Trip  Calais  n.  Wks.  1799  II.  355  II  is  a  lo"S 

lane  that  has  no  turning.    1890  W.  E.  NORRIS  Misadventure 

\    xvii,    The   longest    lane,    however,    has   a   turning.     1893 

i     Miss   HARRADEN  Ships  that  pass.  etc.   158  The  lane  had 

come  to  an  ending  at  last,  and  Mr.  Reffold  was  dead. 

II.  Transferred  senses. 

2.  A  narrow  or  comparatively  narrow  passage  or 
way,  or  something  resembling  this  ;  esf.  a  channel 
of  water  in  an  ice-field  (also  called  a  vein) ;  the 
course  prescribed  for  ocean  steamers. 

c  1420  1'allad.  on  Hnsb.  IX.  170  And  yf  hit  happe  an  hi! 
thi  water  mete,  Let  make  a  lane  &  thorgh  thi  licour  hale. 
1714  GAY  Trivia  III.  25  Forth  issuing  from  steep  lanes,  the 
colliers'  steeds  Drag  the  black  load.  1835  SIR  J.  Ross 
Narr.  imt  Voy.  Explan.  Terms  15  A  lane  or  rein,  a  narrow 
channel  between  two  floes  or  fields,  or  between  the  ice  and 
the  shore.  1842  TENNYSON  Gold.  Year  50  And  like  a  lane 
of  beams  athwart  the  sea.  1847  —  Princess  v.  6  By  glim 
mering  lanes  and  walls  of  canvas  led  Threading  the  suldier- 
city.  1853  KANE  Grinnell  E.vp.  xxviii.  (1856)  228  A  black 
lane  of  open  water  stopped  our  progress.  1862  SIR  H. 
HOLLAND  Ess.,  Atlantic  Ocean  223  It  is  proposed  to  mark 
off  lanes,  20  or  25  miles  in  width  . .  as  the  routes  . .  to  be 
followed  and  adhered  to,  by  all  steam  vessels. 


LANE. 

b.  A  passage  between  two  lines  of  persons ;  a 
way  to  pass  through  a  crowd. 

1525  LD.  BURNERS  1'roiss.  II.  ccxvii.  [ccxiii.  1672  The  people 
. .  made  a  lane  for  hym  to  passe  thorough.  1587  FLEMING 
Cimtn.  Holinshed  III.  1996/1  A  double  canon  ..  shooting 
off,  made,  .a  lane  among  the  Frenchmen.  1677  Lond.  Gaz. 
No.  1206/1  The  Magistrates  did  . .  pass  through  a  Lane  of 
their  own  guards.  1701  W.  WOTTON  Hist.  Home  395  The 
People  made  a  Lane  for  him  and  the  Chariot  to  pass.  1806 
Naval  Chron.  XV.  141  The  7th  Royal  Veteran  battalion., 
formed  a  lane  two  deep.  1860  O.  W.  HOLMES  Prof. 
Brcakf.-t.  v.  iPaterson)  109  The  tire-buckets  passed  along 
a  '  lane '  at  a  fire.  1867  MOW*  Jasm  II.  287  Then  moved 
the  princes . .  Between  a  lane  of  men.  1875'1'uNNVSoN  Q.  iliiry 
I.  i,  Stand  back,  keep  a  clear  lane  !  1893  FORBES-MITCHELL 
Kemin.  Gt.  Mutiny  145  Every  charge  [of  grape-shot]  .. 
leaving  a  lane  of  dead  from  four  to  five  yards  wide. 

fig.  1641  MILTON  Ch.  Govt.  vii.  (1851)  132  Passe  on  . .  to 
establish  the  truth  though  it  were  through  a  lane  of  sects 
and  heresies  on  each  side. 

3.  Austral.  A  long  narrow  yard  leading  into  the 
final  yard  in  a  kangaroo  drive. 

1866  Cornh.  Mag.  Dec.  741  Longer  enclosures,  called 
'  lanes ',  led  in  circuitous  fashion  to  this  oubliette.  1890 
'  ROLF  BOLUKEU-OOD  '  Col.  Reformer  xviii.  226  About  fifty 
head  have  been  run  into  the  drafting  lane.  . .  The  '  lane  'is 
a  long  narrow  yard  about  three  panels  wide  and  eight  in 
length— a  panel  of  fencing  is  not  quite  nine  feet  in  length  — 
immediately  connected  with  the  pound  or  final  yard. 

4.  slang.  The   throat ;    chiefly  in  the  lane,  the 
narrow,  red  lane,  etc. 

1341  UDALL  Erasm.  Afofh.  119  Whole  mainour  places  . . 
thei  make  no  bones  ne  sticke  not,  quite  and  clene  to  swallowe 
down  the  narrowe  lane,  and  the  same  to  spue  vp  again. 
a  1553  —  Royster  D.  I.  iii.  (Arb.)  20  Good  ale  for  tha  nones, 
Whiche  will  .slide  downe  the  lane  without  any  bones.  1812 
G.  COLMAN  Poet.  I'agnrics  (1818)  75  O  butter'd  egg  !  . .  I  bid 
your  yelk  glide  down  my  throat's  red  lane.  1865  Lond. 
Sec.  Jan.  13,  1  eat  the  macaroon.  You  see  it's  all  gone 
down  Red  Lion  Lane. 

b.  The  lane:  short  for  various  'lanes'  in  the 
City  or  for  buildings  situated  there,  e.g.  Dritry 
Lane  ( Theatri),  Petticoat  Lane,  etc. :  see  quots. 

1856  MAYHBW  Gt.  World  Lond.  82  note,  Horsemonger 
Lane  Jail — The  lane.  1879  'Aittobiog.  of  a  thief  in  Macm. 
Mug.  XL.  500  We  used  to  . .  sell  it  . .  to  a  fence  . .  down  the 
Lane  (Petticoat  Lane'.  1880  G.  R.  SIMS  Ballads  Babylon, 
Forgotltn  o  Whenever  the  Lane  tried  Shakespeare,  I  was  one 
of  the  leading  men.  1899  ly'cstm.  Gaz.  24  Apr.  2/3  When 
people  who  know  that  district  [Drury-lane]  hear  it  said  that 
there  has  been  'another  murder  in  the  lane  ',  they  have  no 
need  to  ask  what  particular  lane  is  referred  to. 

5.  Sc.  A  sluggish  stream  of  water;  also  the 
smooth  part  of  a  stream.  (Perh.  a  different  word.) 

1825-80  in  JAMIESON.  1891  Daily  News  2  July  4/8  Vast 
pastoral  expanses,  with  here  a  loch,  and  there  a  '  lane '  or 
sullen  deep  stream  threading  the  wilderness.  1897  CROCKETT 
Lads'  Love  xxv.  253  The  still,  black  pools  of  the  lazy, 
sluggish,  peaty  'lane '. 

III.  6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  lane-end,  -side, 
•way;  lane-filling  adj.;  lane-born  a.,  country- 
born,  rustic;  lane-galloper  hunting,  one  who  keeps 
to  the  lanes  in  preference  to  riding  across  country ; 
lane-route,  a  route  laid  out  for  ocean  steamers. 

I834LANUOR  Exam. Shaks.  Wks.  1846  II.  279/2  *Lane  born 
hoys,  .embezzling  hazel-nuts  in  a  woollen  cap.  1898  IVestin. 
Gaz.  12  Mar.  2/1  A  proclamation  . .  was  . .  posted  at  every 
"lane-end  throughout  his  dominions.  1831  HOWITT  Seasons 
(1837)  13  Deep,  *lane-fil!ing,  hedge-burying  snows.  1826 
Sporting  Mag.  XVII.  361  That  when  the  select  few  have 
got  well  away  with  the  hounds,  .they  should  be  stopped,  to 
enable  tailers,  Mane-gallopers,  and  all  the  01  iroAAoi  of  the 
field  to  come  up.  1463  Bury  Wills  (Camden  122  Ve  doore 
be  the  "lane  syde.  1882  Standard  8  Dec.  3/4  There  was  a 
border,  or  *laneway,  near  the  house  of  the  Prisoner. 

t  Lane,  v.  dial.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  LANE  st>.] 
trans.  To  lane  off .  To  mark  the  course  of  (intended 
roads) ;  to  mark  the  roads  on  (land). 

1772  Welton  Inclos.  Act  13  After  the  same  [roads]  shall  be 
laned-off.  1773  Hitrpham  Inclos.  Act  15  At  all  times  after 
the  same  [lands]  shall  be  laned  off. 

Lane,  Sc.  form  of  LOAN  sb.  and  v.,  LONE  a. 

Lane,  var.  LAIN  sb.,  concealment ;  v.,  to  conceal. 

Lane,  variant  of  LAIN  sb.2,  stratum. 

Lane,  obs.  form  of  LAWN,  linen. 

Laneing,  var.  LOANING  Sc.  and  north.,  a  lane. 

t  Laneous,  a.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  L.  lane-ns-(i. 
lana  wool)  +  -ous.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  wool. 

1676  in  COLES.     1727  in  BAII.EV  vol.  II. 

Laner(e,  variant  of  LAINEK,  lash,  thong. 

Laner,  Laneret(te  :  see  LANNER,  -ET,  falcon. 

Lanesome,  Sc.  form  of  LONESOME. 

Laney  (.l^'ni),  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  LANE  s6.i  + 
-vl.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  lane. 

1876  W.  MARSTON  Dram.  %  Poet,  ll'ks.  II.  345  Whether 
they  rise  by  grey-walled  Towns.  .Or  bend  from  laney  nooks 
that  skirt  the  bay. 

Lang,  Lang-:  see  LANGUE  i,  LoNt:,  LONG-. 

Langaon,  variant  of  LONGANON  Obs.,  rectum. 

Langage,  -ed,  obs.  forms  of  LANGUAGE,  -ED. 

Langald,  Langate :  see  LANGLE  sb.,  LANGUET. 

Lailgbanite  (lae'rjbanaiO.  Min.  [Named  by 
Flink,  1887,  from  Langban,  Sweden,  where  it  was 
first  found  :  see  -ITE.]  Silicate  of  manganese  with 
antimonate  of  iron  in  black  hexagonal  crystals. 

1887  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sci.  Ser.  III.  XXXIV.  72. 

Langdebeef,  -befe,  etc. :  see  LANGUE  DE  BCEUP. 
Lange,  obs.  variant  of  LANGUE,  LAUNCH  v. 
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tLangell.  ^«i/.  Obs.    Also  laungell.     [?a. 

F.  langcul  \—  popular  L.  */dncolum,  dim.  of  /rt- 
iit'nm  something  woollen,  f.  lana  wool.]  A  woollen 
rug  or  blanket. 

1324-5  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  165,  v"  ii.j"r  uln. 
panni  pro  lanugells  [read  laungells]  et  pro  cooperturis,  105^. 
grf.  1366-7  in  Charters,  etc.  Priory  Finchale  (Surtees)  Ixxii, 
xxviij  ulnis  pro  saccis,  et  Uanketts  pro  langells.  1383-4 
Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  390  In  14  uln.  de  blanket 
einpt.  pro  Inngels.  .4.1.  $d. 

Xiangeli,!,  variant  of  LANULE. 

t  Langer,  adv.  north,  and  Se.  Obs.  Also  lan- 
gare,  -ayr,  -eir.  [f.  lang  \JQKG  adv.  +  EHU  adv.] 
Long  ere,  long  since. 

1303  R.  BRUSNK  HamH.  Synne  10660  But,  Linger  J?at  y 
sykerde  ^e,  Shalt  pou  haue  no  skajje  for  me.  a  1375  Lay 
Folks  Mass  Bk.  App.  iv.  338  Two  vvyues  sat  Bonder,  langare. 
1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis\.  Prol.  35  Langer  in  murning,  now  in 
melody.  Ibid.  xn.  xi.  40,  I  knew  full  weill  at  it  was  thou, 
langere,  That  [etc.]. 

t  Iia'ngem,  v-  Obs.  rare—1.  [?  f.  LANGUOR  + 
-EN  5.]  intr.  To  languish,  He  sick. 

c  1440  HVLTON  Scala  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  n.  xvii,  He 
shall  langern  [1533  linger]  a  grete  whyle  or  that  he  be  fully 
hole. 

Langet,  variant  of  LANDSHABD,  LANGUET. 

t  Lailgfad.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  7  erron.  lime  fad. 
[a.  Gaelic  long  fhada  (where  long  is  the  sb.  :  cf. 
W.  Hong)  ship)  long  ship.]  A  kind  of  war-vessel. 

1536  HELLENDEN  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  43  With  mony 
galyouns  and  lang  faddis.  1641  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  in. 
(1692)  1.  [407]  The  numbre  of  ttottis  or  Lime  Faddis. 

Langhalde,  -hold:  see  LANGLE  sb. 

Langing,  obs.  form  of  LONGING. 

Langite  (Ice*ijg3it).  Min.  [Named  by  Maske- 
lyne,  1  864,  after  V.  von  Lang  :  see  -ITE.]  A  hydrous 
oxy-sulphate  of  copper,  resembling  brochantite. 

1865  Reader  No.  114.  259/1  Langite  and  gypsum.  1867 
REAUWIN  Index  Min.  21.  1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  665. 

Lang-kail.  Sc.  [f.  &flt»f  LONG  a.  +  kail  KALE.] 
A  variety  of  borecole  ;  sometimes  called  '  Scotch 
kale  '.  Also  attrib. 

1724  RAMSAY  Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733)  I.  89  And  there  will  be 
lang-Kail  and  pottage  And  bannocks  of  barley-meal.  1789 
HUKNS  Capt.  Groses  Peregrin,  viii,  The  knife  that  nickel 
Abel's  craig  ..  was  a  faulding  jocteleg,  Or  Jang-kail  gullie. 
1820  SCOTT  Klonast.  i,  The  ill-cultivated  garden  afforded 
1  lang-cale  ',  and  the  river  gave  salmon. 

Laiigle  (los'ijg'l),  sb.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms  : 
4  langald,  langhalde,  6  langhold,  8  langel(l, 
8,  9  dial,  langle.  [Of  obscure  origin  ;  both  form 
and  sense  appear  to  point  to  an  OF.  *langlet 
*lengle\—\i.  lingnla  thong,  strap,  dim.  of  lingua 
tongue  ;  but  the  word  is  app.  not  recorded  in 
French.  Cf.  LINGELI..]  A  thong,  rope,  or  other 
contrivance  used  to  confine  the  legs  of  an  animal  in 
order  to  prevent  its  straying  ;  a  hobble.  Alsoy?^. 

1394-5  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  599  In  3  Tethirs  cum 
paribus  de  langalds  22^.  1398  TKKVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R. 
xvin.  xiv.  11495)  774  An  oxe  herde  fedeth  and  nouryssheth 
oxen  :  and  byndeth  their  fete  with  a  langhaldes.  1609  J. 
PORV  tr.  Leo's  Africa  in.  137  Certaine  langols  or  withs, 
which  the  Africans  put  upon  their  horses  feete.  1737 
RAMSAY  Sc.  Prov.  (1797)  95  Ye  ha'e  ay  a  foot  out  o'  the 
langle,  1880  A  ntrim  $•  Dirtvn  Gloss,  s.v.,  A  'sheep's  laiigle  ' 
is  a  short  piece  of  any  kind  of  rope,  with  a  slip  knot  at  each 
end.  The  loops  are  passed  over  the  fore  and  hind  leg  of  a 
sheep. 

Laiigle  (l^'ng1!),  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  In  5,  8 
langel.  7  langol.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To  fasten 
with  a  thong  ;  to  confine  (the  legs  of  an  animal)  with 
a  thong,  rope,  or  the  like.  Hence  Langled///.  a. 

c  1440  Protitp.  Purv.  286/2  Langelyd,  or  teyyn  to-gedyr, 
colligatns.  Ibid.)  Langelyn  or  byynd  to-geder,  colliga  (f. 
cotnfiedio).  1647  TRAPP  Coinm.  Rom.  vii.  24  This  carcase 
of  sin  to  which  I  am  tied  and  lungold  [sic].  1650  —  Cotnm. 
Gen.  iv.  12  He  was  langold  to  it,  and  must  abide  by  it.  1755 
FORBES  Ajax'  Sp.  25  This..  your  sma  banes  wou'd  langel 
sair.  Ibid.)  Key,  /.angel,  entangle.  1790  GROSE  Prav. 
Gloss,  (ed.  2*,  Langled)  having  the  legs  coupled  together 
at  a  small  distance,  North.  1880  Antrim  <•(•  Down  Gloss.) 
Langle^  to  tie  the  hind  foot  and  the  fore  foot  of  an  animal 
together,  to  prevent  it  straying  far. 

Laiigobardic  (lcerjgJbaudik\  a.  [ad.  late 
L.  Langobardic-W)  f.  Langobardl  the  Lombards.] 

=  LOMBARDIC. 

1724  WATERLAND  A  than.  Creed  50  The  character  of  the 
manuscript  is  Langobardick.  Ibid.  vi.  86  The  manuscript 
of  Boblo,  in  Langobardick  character. 

t  Langoo'U.  Obs.  [ad.  F.  Langon,  name  of  a 
town  on  the  Garonne.]  A  kind  of  white  wine. 

1674  Gallantry  d  la  Mode  15  Suspition  then  I  washt 
away  With  old  Langoon  and  cleansing  Whey.  1680  SHAD- 
WELL  Worn.  Captain  i.  5  He  us'd  to  let  him  have  very  good 
Langoon  and  Burdeaux.  1693  Content.  Liquors  7  (Stanf.) 
The  White  Wines  .  .  And  Trusty  Langoon.  1750  E.  SMITH 
Compl.  Housriv.  (ed.  14)  116  The  best  langoon  white  wine. 

!l  Langooty,  lungooty  (lz>rjg»'ti).  Also  lan- 
gotce,  -ty.  [Hindi  Tangott^\  i,See  quots.) 

1816  (  Quiz  '  Grand  Master  \\,  43  note,  The  hamauls,  or 
bearers  of  India,  are  literally  naked,  with  the  exception  of  an 
article  of  dress  called  a  langooty  .  .  which  I  cannot  describe 
better  to  my  female  readers,  than  substituting  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  for  Eve's  fig-leaf.  1826  J.  LEVDEN  &  W. 
ERSKINE  tr.  Mem.  Babcr  333  A  langoii.  .is  a  piece  oj  clout 
that  hangs  down  two  spans  from  the  navel.  1889  Bl<icku>. 
A/ag.  Aug.  242  He  ordered  the  natives  to  muffle  the  cubs 
in  their  turbans  or  langooties. 
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Langorius,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  LANGUOROUS. 

Langot,  obs.  form  of  LANGUET. 

Langrage  (Ise'rjgred.^).  Naut.  and  Mil.  Also 
langridge.  [Of  unknown  origin.]  Case-shot 
loaded  with  pieces  of  iron  of  irregular  shape, 
formerly  used  in  naval  warfare  to  damage  the 
rigging  and  sails  of  the  enemy. 

1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine (1780),  Langrel, or  langrag,; 
a  particular  kind  of  shot,  formed  of  bolts,  nails,  bars,  or 
other  pieces  of  iron  tied  together,  and  forming  a  sort  of 
cylinder,  which  corresponds  with  the  bore  of  the  cannon. 
1796  Nici-SoN  in  Nicolas  Disp.  \  1845)  II.  146  It  is  well  known 
that  English  ships  of  war  are  furnished  with  no  such 
ammunition  as  langrage.  1839  \V.  O.  MANNING  Liiiv 
Nations  IV.  vi.  (1875)  203  Except  the  use  of  langridge 
(mitraille).  1862  HEVERIUGE  Hist.  India  I.  III.  xi.  637  A 
twenty-four  pounder,  double  loaded  with  langrage. 

attrib.  1781  JUSTAMOND  Priv.  Life  Lewis  AT,  III.  385 
The  gunners  ..  could  not  stand  the  langrage-shot.  1813 
SOUTHEY  Nelson  v.  (Rtldg.l  128  Nelson  received  a  severe 
wound  on  the  head  from  a  piece  of  langridge  shot. 

'  Langrel,  ''•  ftaut.  06s.  Also  7 -rill.  =prec. 

1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Grutit.  xiv.  67  Langrill  slu't. 
Langrell  shot  runnes  loose  with  a  shackell,  to  be  shortened 
when  you  put  it  into  the  Peece.  1669  STCRMY  Marint-t-'s 
Rlag.  1. 19  lie  sure  to  load  our  Guns  with  Cross-bar  and  Lan- 
grel.  1769  [see  LANGRAGE].  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk., 
Langret,  or  Lanffrage. 

Langrel,  a.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [?  f.  lang  LONG  a. ; 
cf.  gangrel.}  Tall, 'lanky '. 

1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  11658)  810  The  wary  Bird  soared 
so  high  above  his  reach,  that  the  langrel  Serpent  could  not 
catch  him.  1847  HALLIWELL,  Langrel,  very  tall,  .lanky. 

t  La'llgret.   Obs.     A  kind  of  false  die. 

c  1550  Diet-Fifty  Aj  b,  A  bale  of  Langretes  contrary  to 
the  vantage.  IHtt.  Cj,  A  well  fauored  die  that  semeth 
good  &  square :  yet  is  the  forhed  longer  on  the  cater 
and  tray,  then  any  *other  way,  and  therfore  holdeth  the 
name  of  a  langret.  1591  GREENE  Disc.  Caosnagf  (1859)  " 
The  Chetor  with  a  langret,  cut  contrarie  to  the  vantage, 
wil  cros-bite  -a  bard  cater  tray.  1600  ROWLANDS  Lett. 
Humours  Blood  iii.  59  His  Langrets,  with  his  Hie  men, 
and  his  low,  Are  ready  what  his  pleasure  is  to  throw. 

Langridge,  variant  of  LANGRAGE. 

Lailgsettle  (Ite'rjset'l).  north,  dial.  Forms  : 
4  langsecjil,  5  -sedylle,  -cetel,  long'setylle,  6 
langsaddil,  -saild,  -settell,  7  long  settle,  (9  dial. 
lang-,  long-saddle),  8-9  lang-settle.  [f.  lang 
LONG  a.  +  SETTLE  sb.]  A  long  bench  or  '  settle ', 
usually  with  arms  and  a  high  back. 

1351-3  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surteesl  208,  I  langsedil. 
c  1425  /  'oc.  in  \Vr.-Wiilcker  657/9  H°c  sedile,  langsedylle. 
14 ..  Noin.  ibid.  723/37  Hoc  sedile,  a  longsetylle.  1571 
ll'illsf/lt*'.  A'.  C.  iSu'rtees  1835)  366  A  langsettell,  a  round 
dyssenge  table.  l6ai  -V.  Killing  Rec.  IV.  156  Convey 
ance  of  a  cottage  house  and  heirloomes  (one  long  settle 
onelie  excepted).  1790  GROSE  Prov.  Gloss,  (ed.  21,  LtiHg- 
settle,  3.  bench  like  a  settee.  North.  1841  C.  ANDERSON  Attc. 
Models  128  What  is  vulgarly  called  the  long  saddle  in  an 
ale-house.  1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Class.,  Lang  settle,  a 
long  seat  or  form  with  a  back-rail  and  arms;  in  some  cases, 
however,  the  back,  &c.,  is  an  entire  boarded  surface. 
b.  attrib.,  as  langsettle-bed,  -end,  -form. 

1566  Inv.  R.  IVardr.  (1815)  173  Item,  ane  langsaddil-l>ed. 
15..  Akeni.Keg.  XVI.  (Jam.),  Ane  langsi.ild  bed.  ll'iJ., 
XVII.  i/V'/rf.),  Ane  langsadill  form  of  fyr  worcht  iiij  s/i.  1785 
HIHTON  JSrau  New  Warlt  137  (E.  D.  S.I  Bibles  and  testa 
ments  were  formerly  seen  on  the  sconce  or  lang-settle  end. 

Laiigshan  (loe'rjjsen).  [Name  of  a  locality 
about  fifty  miles  from  Shanghai;  in  Chinese  -= 
'  wolf  hill '.]  A  breed  of  domestic  fowl,  introduced 
from  China  (see  quots.). 

1871  in  A.  C.  C.  &  C.  W.  G.  Langshan  Firifls  ii.  1 1,  I  send 
you  some  fowls  by  S.  S.  Achilles.. they  are  black,  and  are 
called  Langshans.  1884-5  '-•  WRIGHT  t'nultn  227  About 
the  year  1872  ..  a  fresh  importation  of  black  Chinese  fowls 
was  shown..  .At  first  shown  as  Cochins,  they  were  very  soon 
shown  by  their  admirers  as  '  Langshans ',  which  was  alleged 
to  be  their  native  name  in  North  China. 

Laiigspiel  (Ire-rjspfl).  [a.  Norw.  langspil,  f. 
lang  long  +  spil  play.]  A  kind  of  harp  formerly 
used  in  Shetland. 

1822  SCOTT  Pirate  xv,  The  sound  of  the  Gue,  and  the 
Langspiel. 

Langsyiie  (Uwjisi'n),  adv.  (sb.}  Sc.  [Properly 
two  words  :  sec  LONG  adv.  and  SYNE  adv.]  Long 
since,  long  ago.  Also  sl>.  esp.  in  anld  lang  syne. 
(^Somewhat  common  in  English  use  with  allusion 
to  Burns's  song.) 

1500-20  DUNUAH  1'oetns  xxiv.  34,  I  had  bene  deid  langsyne, 
dowtless.  1570  Stitir.  rot-ins  Reform,  xvii.  3  In  eirth  lang 
syne  yair  had  been  nothing  than,  Saif  only  vice,  a  1774 
FKRGUSSON  I'Miiit  (1807'  109  Hamc-o'er  langsyne  you  hae 
been  blithe  to  pack.  1788  BURNS  Auld  Lung  Xyne,  For 
auld  lang  syne,  my  dear,  For  auld  lang  syne,  We'll  tak 
a  cup  o'  kindness  yet,  For  auld  lang  syne.  18*0  SCOTT 
Monast.  iv,  Like  what  I  hae  seen  langsyne,  when  we  dwelt 
at  Avenel.  1841  LYTTON  Nt.  t,  Morn.  II.  vii,  A  friend  . .  of 
the  h;ippy  lang  syne.  1870  H.  SMART  Race  far  Wife  ii,  In 
days  lang  syne. 

Langteraloo,  -trilloo,  var.  ff.  LANTEKLOO  Obs. 
t  Langtra.  iHal.  Obs.   ?  =  LANTERLOO. 

1796  ¥f.ciir.AtioiyiH.  (1809)  245  Langtra,  as  they  pronounce 
it,  is  a  game  at  cards  much  played  in  Derbyshire  and 
Staffordshire. 

Languable,  obs.  form  of  LAND-GAVEL. 

Language  (l.T-"rjgw«l2\  iA.l  Forms:  3-6  Ian - 
gage,  (3  langag,  4  longage,  langwag,  5  lang- 
wache,  langegage),  3, 5-  language,  fa.  K.  Ian- 
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gage  .recorded  from  I2th  c.)  =  Pr.  lentfi? atge ,  Itn- 
gage,  Sp.  lengiiaje,  1'g.  Hngtiagc\m,  It.  Hngitaggio 
:— pop.L.  type  *lingualicu>n,  f.  lingua  tongue,  lan 
guage  '  K.  langiie:  see  LAXIUIE!. 
The  form  with  n,  due  to  assiniiliilion  with  the  F.  langiie, 
iccurs'  in  AF.  writings  of  tlie  i2th  c.,  and  in  Eng.  from 


t 


occu 

about  1300.] 

.  1.   The  whole  body  of  words  and  of  methods  of 

combination  of  words  used  by  a  nation,  people,  or 

race ;  a  '  tongue '.     Dead  language :  a  language  no 

longer  in  vernacular  use. 

ci*goS.  E.  Leg.  I.  108/55  With  men  }>at  onder-stoden  hire 
langage.  1197  R.  GLOUC.  vKolls)  1569  Vor  in  >e  langage  of 
rome  rane  a  frogge  is.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  247  (GGtt.)  Seldom 
was  for  ani  chance  Englis  long  preched  in  france,  Gif  we 
)>aim  ilkan  bair  language  [.IK.  Coft.  langage],  And  ban  do 
we  na  vtetrage.  IbiJ.,  6384  (Giitt.)  pis  mete,  .pai  called  it 
in  )>air  langag  man.  1387  TREVISA  Higdctt  (Rolls)  II.  157 
Walsche  men  and  Scottes,  bat  beeb  noujt  i-medled  wib  ober 
nacions,  holdeb  wel  nyh  hir  firste  longage  and  speche. 
ri4oo  Apol.  Loll.  32  In  a  langwag  vnknowun  JJk  man  and 
womman  mai  rede,  c  1449  PKCOCK  Rcf>r.  \.  xii.  66  Thei . . 
ban  vsid  the  hool  Bible  . .  in  her  modris  langage.  c  1450 
Miroiir  Saluacioun  3650  Wymmen  spak  these  diuerse  lange- 
gages.  1588  SHAKS.  /,.  L.  L.  v.  i.  40  They  haue  beene  at 
a  great  feast  of  Languages,  and  stolne  the  scraps.  1589 
PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Paesit  in.  iv.  (Arb.)  156  After  a  speach  is 
fully  fashioned  to  the  common  vnderstanding,  and  accepted 
by  consent  of  a  whole  countrey  and  nation,  it  is  called  a 
language.  1699  HENTLEV  fhal.  xiii.  392  Every  living 
Language  . .  is  in  peTpetual  motion  and  alteration.  1769 
De  Foe's  TonrCt.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  IV.  303  It  is  called  in  the 
Irish  Language,  I-colm-kill ;  some  call  it  lona.  1779-81 
JOHN-SON  L.  P.,  Addisott  Wks.  III.  44  A  dead  language,  in 
which  nothing  is  mean  because  nothing  is  familiar.  1813 
DE  QUINCEY  Lett.  Yng.  Man  Wks.  1860  XIV.  37  On  this 
Babel  of  an  earth,  .there  are  said  to  be  about  three  thousand 
languages  and  jargons.  1845  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  13 
In  fact,  liede  is  writing  in  a  dead  language,  Gregory  in  a 
living.  1875  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  II.  414  The  use  of  the 
English  language  in  the  Courts  of  law  was  ordered  in  1362. 

fig.  1720  GAY  Pro/.  Dione  4  Love,  devoid  of  art,  Spoke 
the  consenting  languige  of  the  heart.  1812  W.  C.  BRYANT 
Tlianatopsis  3  To  him  who  in  the  love  of  Nature  holds  Com 
munion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks  A  various  language. 
b.  transf.  Applied  to  methods  of  expressing 
the  thoughts,  feelings,  wants,  etc.,  otherwise  than  by 
words.  Finger  language  =  DACTYLOLOGY.  Lan 
guage  of  flowers :  a  method  of  expressing  sentiments 
by  means  of  (lowers. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  <•  Cr.  iv.  v.  55  Ther's  a  language  in  her 
eye,  her  cheeke,  her  lip.  1697  COLI.IEK  /Tu.  Mor.  Siifrj.  n. 
120  As  the  language  of  the  Face  is  universal  so  'tis  very 
comprehensive.  1711  STEELK  Sficct.  No.  66^2  She  is  utterly 
a  Foreigner  to  the  Language  of  Looks  and  Glances.  1827 
WHATELY  Logic  (i8<;o)  Introd.  §  6  A  Deaf-mute,  before  he 
has  been  taught  a  Language,  either^he  Finger-language,  or 
Reading,  cannot  carry  on  a  ti 

Cycl.  VIII.  282/2  Dactylology  must  not  be  confounded  witn 
the  natural  language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  is  purely 
a  language  of  mimic  signs.  1876  MOZLEY  Unh'.  Serin,  vi. 
134  All  action  is  . .  besides  being  action,  language.  1880 
Times  23  June  9/5  Teaching  the  deaf  by  signs  and  by 
finger  language.  1894  H.  DRUMMONTJ  Ascent  Man  212  A 
sign  Language  is  of  no  use  when  one  savage  is  at  one  end 
of  a  wood  and  his  wife  at  the  other. 

e.  transf.  Applied   to   the   inarticulate   sounds 
used  by  the  lower  animals,  birds,  etc. 

1601  SHAKS.  Alfs  Well  iv.  i.  22  Choughs  language,  gabble 
enough,  and  good  enough.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vni.  373  Is 
not  the  Earth  With  various  living  creatures,  and  the  Aire 
Replenish!, . .  know'st  thou  not  Thir  language  and  thir 
wayes?  1797  BEWICK  Brit.  Birds  (1847)  I.  p.  xxvii,  The 
notes,  or  as  it  may  with  more  propriety  be  called,  the 
language  of  birds. 

2.  In  generalized  sense  :  \Yords  and  the  methods 
of  combining  them  for  the  expression  of  thought. 

1599  SHAKS.  Muck  Ado  iv.  i.  98  There  is  not  chastitie 
enough  in  language,  Without  offence  to  vtter  them.  1644 
MILTON  F.clnc.  Wks.  (1847)  98/2  Language  is  but  the  instru 
ment  conveying  to  us  things  useful  to  be  known.  1781 
COWPER  Convcrsat.  15  So  language  in  the  mouths  of  the 
adult,  . .  Too  often  proves  an  implement  cf  play.  1841 
TRENCH  Parables  ii.  (1877)  25  Language  is  ever  needing  to 
be  recalled,  minted  and  issued  anew.  1862  J.  MARTINF.AU 
Ess.  11891)  IV.  104  Language,  that  wonderful  crystallization 
of  the  very  flow  and  spray  of  thought.  1892  WKSTCOTT 
Gospel  of  Life  186  Language  must  be  to  the  last  inadequate 
to  express  the  results  of  perfect  observation. 

b.  Power  or  faculty  of  speech ;  ability  to  speak 
a  foreign  tongue.     Now  rare. 

1526  WOLSEY  Let.  to  Tayler  in  Strype  Ei'cl.  Mem.  I.  v. 
66  A  gentleman.. who  had  knowledge  of  the  country  and 

food  language  to  pass.  1601  SHAKS.  All's  li'ell  iv.  i.  77, 
shall  loose  my  life  for  want  of  language.  If  there  be 
heere  German  or  Dane,  Low  Dutch,  Italian,  or  French,  let 
him  speake  to  me.  1610  —  Temp.  n.  ii.  86  Here  is  that 
which  will  giue  language  to  you  Cat ;  open  your  mouth. 
1790  COWPER  Receipt  Mother  s  Pict.  i  Oh  that  those  lips 
had  language ! 

•^3.  The  form  of  words  in  which  a  person  expresses 
himself;  manner  or  style  of  expression.  Bad 
language :  coarse  or  vulgar  expressions.  Strong 
language :  expressions  indicative  of  violent  or 
excited  feeling. 

a  1300  Cursor  j1/^  3713  lacob  . .  J?at  es  to  sai  wit  right 
langage,  Supplanter  als  of  heritage. 
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i  CAXTON  Blanchardyn  \.  14  For  it  is  sayde  in  comyn  Ian- 
gage,  that  the  goode  byrde  affeyteth  liirself.  a  1533  Lu. 
BBKNKKS  Hnon  Ixix.  236  Come  to  y°  poynt,  and  vse  no 
more  such  langage  nor  suche  serymonyes.  1593  SHAKS. 
z  Hen.  I''/,  iv.  ix.  45  lie  not  to  rough  in  termes,  For  he  is 
fierce,  and  cannot  brooke  hard  Language.  1611  BIHLE 
Ecclus.  vi.  5  Sweet  language  will  multiply  friends.  1643 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  Relig.  bled.  \.  §  5  By  his  sentence  I  stand 
excommunicated  :  Heretick  is  the  best  language  he  affords 
me.  1694  PENN  Prff.  to  G.  Fox's  Jrnl.  11827)  I-  T5  They 
also  used  the  plain  language  of  Thou  and  Thee.  1770  Jnnius 
Lett.  187  They  suggest  to  him  a  language  full  of  severity 
and  reproach.  1809-10  COLERIIJGK  frfend(l$6$)  135  These 
pretended  constitutionalists  recurred  to  the  language  of  in 
sult.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  118  He  lived  and 
died,  in  the  significant  language  of  one  of  his  countrymen,  a 
bad  Christian,  but  a  good  Protestant.  1855  MOTLEY  Dutch 
Rep.  ii.  ii.  (1856)  155  In  all  these  interviews  he  had  uniformly 
used  one  language:  his  future  wife  was  to  'live  as  a 
Catholic'.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2*  V.  348  The  language 
used  to  a  servant  ought  always  to  be  that  of  a  command. 

b.  The  phraseology  or  terms  of  a  scienca,  art, 
profession,  etc.,  or  of  a  class  of  persons. 

1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  Pro!.  4  The  swete 
and  fay  re  langage  of  theyr  phylosophy.  1596  SHAKS. 

1  Hen.  //",  M.  iv.  21,  I  can  drinke  with  any  Tinker  in  his 
owne    Language.      1611   —  Cyttib.    in.*  iii.   74  This  is  not 
Hunters  Language.     1651  HOHBES  Leviath.  in.  xxxiv.  207 
The  words  Body,  and  Spirit,  which  in  the  language  of  the 
Schools  are  termed  Substances,  Corporeall  and  Incorporeall. 
1747   SPENCE  Polyntetis  VIM.  xv.  243  Those   attributes   of 
the  Sword,  Victory,  and  Globe,   say  very  plainly  (in   the 
language  of  the  statuaries)  that  [etc.].     1841  J.  K.  YOUNG 
Math.  Dissert.  \.  10  Thus  can  be  expressed  in  the  language 
of  algebra,  not  only  distance  but  position.     1891  Speaker 

2  May  532/1   In  it   metaphysics  have  again  condescended 
to  speak  the  language  of  polite  letters. 

c.  The  style  (of  a  literary  composition} ;  also, 
the  wording  (of  a  document,  statute,  etc.). 

1712  AnnisoN  Sped.  No.  285  P  6  It  is  not  therefore  suffi* 
cient  that  the  Language  of  an  Epic  Poem  be  Perspicuous, 
unless  it  be  also  Sublime.  1781  COWPER  Canversat.  236 
A  tale  should  be  judicious,  clear,  succinct,  The  language 
plain.  1886  SIR  J.  STIRLING  in  Law  Times  Rep.  LV.  283.2 
There  are  two  remarks  which  I  desire  to  make  on  the 
language  of  the  Act. 

d.  Long  language  :  f  (a)  verbosity  (tr.  Gr.  patcpo- 
\oyia ;   (b}  language  composed  of  words  written 
in  full,  as  opposed  to  cipher. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng-.  Poesie  in.  xxii.  (Arb.)  264  Macro- 
logia,  or  long  language,  when  we  vse  large  clauses  or  sen 
tences  more  than  is  requisite  to  the  matter.  1823  J.  BAD- 
COCK  Dam.  Amnsem.  34  Those  Greeks  did  not  use  cypher, 
but  the  long  language  of  the  country. 

e.  vulgar.  Short  for  bad  language  (see  aboveX 
1886  BESAST  Childr.  Gibeon,  \\.  xxv,  That  rude  eloquence 

which  is  known  in  Ivy  Lane  as  '  language  '.  1893  SELOUS 
Trail.  S.  E+Africaz  The  sailor.. had  never  ceased  to  pour 
out  a  continuous  flood  of  '  language  '  all  the  time. 

of 


Reading,  cannot  carrv  on  a  train  of  Reasoning.    1837  Prnny          ^  ^^  *    "I*"**       ™  ™  _ 

Cycl.  VI 1 1.282/2  Dactylology  must  not  be  confounded  with          n.  The  act  of  speaking  or  talking;  the  use  of 
the  natural  language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  is  purely         s]TCTch.     By  language  \   SO  to  speak.      In  language 


1384  CHAUCER  H. 
Of  speche  . .  For 


Fame,  it,  353  With-outen   any  subtilite    __   _r ..  ^ 

harde  langage  and  hard  matere  Is  encombrouse  for 
here  Attones.  £1425  LYDG.  Assembly  Gods  368  In  elo 
quence  of  langage  he  passyd  all  the  pak.  1430-40  — 
Bochas^  ii.  xiii.  (1554)  53  a,  Though  some  folke  wer  larce 
of  their  langage  Amisse  to  expoune  by  report,  c  1489 
VOL.  VI. 


with  :  in  conversation  with.      Without  language  : 
not  to  make  many  words.   Obs. 

a  1400  Cov.  Myst.  iv.  Noalis  Fhod  ii,  Afftyr  Adam  with- 
outyn  langage,  The  secunde  fadyr  am  I  [Noe]  in  fay. 
a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  18  M/  fader  sette  me  in 
langage  with  her.  1461  Fasten  Lett.  No.  393  II.  17, 
I  said  I  dwelled  uppon  the  cost  of  the  see  here,  and  be 
langage  hit  were  more  necessare  to  with  hold  men  here  than 
take  from  hit.  1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  57  One 
was  surer  In  keping  his  tunge,  than  in  moche  speking,  for  in 
moche  langage  one  may  lightly  erre.  1490  CAXTON 
Eneydos  xxviii.  107  Wythout  eny  more  langage  dydo  . . 
seased  thenne  the  swerde.  1514  BARCLAY  Cyt.  %  Uj>- 
londyshm.  (Percy  Soc.)  p.  xviii,  To  morowe  of  court  we 
may  have  more  language. 

t  b.  That  which  is  said,  words,  talk,  report ; 
esp.  words  expressive  of  censure  or  opprobrium. 
Also  //.  reports,  sayings.  To  say  language  against : 
to  talk  against,  speak  opprobriously  of.  Obs. 

a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour(iB6B)  2  And  so  thei  dede  bothe 
deseiue  ladies  and  gentilwomen,  and  bere  forthe  diuerse 
langasies  on  hem.  1465  MARC.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  No.  502 
II.  188,  I  hyre  moch  langage  of  the  demenyng  betweneyou 
and  herre.  1467  Mann,  fy  Honseh.  Exp.  (Roxb.)  172  }e 
haue  mekel  on  setenge  langwache  a3enste  me,  were  of 
I  meryel  gretelyfor  I  have  jeffen  }owe  no  schwsche  kawse. 
1470-85  MAI.ORY  Arthur  \\.  xl,  Euery  daye  syre  Palomydes 
brauled  and  sayd  langage  ageynst  syr  Tristram.  1485 
CAXTON  Chas.  Gt.  225  Feragus  said  in  this  manere.  . .  The 
valyaunt  Holland  was  contente  ryght  wel,  &  accepted  hys 
langage.  1636  SIR  H.  BLUNT  ¥0%.  Levant  33  A  Turke  . . 
gave  such  a  Language  of  our  Nation,  and  threatning  to  all 
whom  they  should  light  upon,  as  made  me  upon  all  demands 
profe^se  my  selfe  a  Scotchman. 

i  .5.  A  community  of  people  having  the  same  form  of 
speech,  a  nation,  arch.  [A  literalism  of  translation.] 

1388  WYCUF  Dan.  v.  19  Alle  puplis,  lynagis,  and  langagis 
[1382  tungis].  1611  BIBLE  Ibid.  1653  URQUHART  Rabelais 
i.  x,  All  people,  and  all  languages  and  nations, 

b.  A  national  division  or  branch  of  a  religious 
and  military  Order,  e.g.  of  the  Hospitallers. 

1727-52  CHAMBERS  Cycl.t  Language  is  also  used,  in  the 
order  of  Malta,  for  nation.  1728  MORGAN  Algiers  I.  v.  314 
Don  Raimond  Perellos  de  Roccapoul,  of  the  Language  of 
Aragon,..was  elected  Grand  Master.  1885  Catholic  Diet. 
(ed.  3)  413/2  The  order  [of  Hospitallers]  ..was  divided  into 
eight  *  languages',  Provence,  Auvergne,  France,  Aragon, 
Castile,  England,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  simple  attributive,  as 
language-capacity ',  -family-,  -history,  -turn ;  b. 
objective,  as  language-maker, -teacher;  language- 
master,  a  teacher  of  language  or  languages 


LANGUE. 

1875  WHITNEY  Life  Lan-*.  xiv.  281  Every  division  of  the 
human  race  has  been,  long  enough  in  existence  for  its 
'^language-capacities  to  work  themselves  out.  1891  Tablet  29 
Aug.  331  The  rank  it  holds  among  the  ^language-families  of 
the  world.  1875  WHITXICY  Life  Lang.  Pref.  5  Scholars  .. 
versed  in  the  facts  of  ^language-history.  1607  UKEWER 
Lingua  in.  v.  F  2, -These  same  "language  makers  haue  the 
very  quality  of  colde  in  their  wit,  that  freezeth  all  Hetero- 
geneall  languages  together.  1712  ADDISON  Sf>ect.  No.  305 
p  ii  The  Third  is  a  sort  of  "Language-Master,  who  is  to 
instruct  them  in  the  Style  proper  fur  a  Foreign  Minister 
in  his  ordinary  Discourse.  1831  T,  MOORE  A/tin.  (1854)  VI. 
190  It  turned  out  that  what  his  friend,  the  language-master, 

I     had.  .been  teaching  him  was  Has-Hreton  !     1826  FUBBVXf/, 

I  to  Lloyd  \i\  Life  (1893)  I.  v.  97  A  "language-teacher  gives  me 
lectures  . .  five  times  a  week.  1803  SOUTH KV  Let.  to  C.  \V. 
Its.  ll'ynn  9  June,  In  all  these  modern  ballads  there  is  a 

|     modernism  of  thought  and  **language-turns  lo  me  very  per- 

,     ceptible. 

Language    Uxyngwed^, r-.     [f.  LANOTAOE  sb.} 

i    trans.  To  express  in  language,  put  into  words. 

1636  AIJP.  WILLIAMS  Holy  Table  (1637)  95  Learn,  Doctour, 
|     learn  to   language  this  Sacrament  from  a  Prelate  of  this 
1     Church.     a  1652  J.  SMITH  Sel.  Disc.  vi.  xiii.  11821)  294  The 
.     style  and   manner,' of  languaging  all   pieces  of  prophecy. 
1655   FCI.I.KR  Ch.fHist.   vi.  v.    False  Miracles  §  11    Predic 
tions,  .were  lango^iged  in  such  doubtfull  Kxpressions,  that 
they  bare  a  double  sense.     1667  WATERHOCSE  Fire  Loud. 
185  Seneca  has  languaged  ibis  appositely  to  us. 
b.  traiisf.  To  express    by  gestuie\ 
1824  Xciv  Monthly  Mag.  X.  196  'Twas  languaged  by  the 
tell-tale  eye. 

Hence  La'nguaging  7>H.  sb.     In  quot.  attrib. 
1875   LOWELL   in  A".  At/ter.  AVsv.  CXX.    395   It  is   wry 
|     likely  that  Daniel  had  only  the  thinking  and  languaging 
i     parts  of  a  poet's  outfit. 

Language,  variant  of  LANGUID  sb.  (sen?e  2). 
Languaged  U^'qgwOH^d),  ///.  a.     [f.  LAN- 

I     Gl'AGE  $b.  +  -El)-.] 

1.  Skilled    if!  a  language   or    languages.     Also 
well  languaged. 

1303  R.  HKUNNK  Hand  I,  Synne  8095  poghe  he  were  wyser 

ban  Salamon  And  bettyr  langagede  pan  was  Mercyon.    1513 

KARL  WORCESTER,  etc.  Let.  to  Hen.  /'///  in  Strype  Eccl. 

Mew.  (1721)  I.  6  If  any  Doctors  of  Civil  Law  and  Languaged 

j      might  be  found  in  Kngland.     1589  PUTTKNHAM  ting.  Poesie 

in.  xxiii,  (Arb.)  278,  I  mamell  your  Nobleman  of  Kn.nlaml 

j     doe  not  desire  to  be  better  languaged  in  forraine  languages. 

1593  T.  MATHKWS  Let.  to  Kurghtty  2  Aug.  in  Tytler  Hist. 

I     Scot.   (1864)   IV.  200  Well   languaged  in   the    French  and 

i      Italian.      1605    B.   JONSON    Volfione  \\.   ii,  Great    generall 

I     schollers,  ,.  The  onely   [anguag'd-men,  of  all  the  world  ! 

1627-77  FKLTHAM  Resolves  i.  Ixxxvii.  135  Well  uersecl  in  the 

World,   languaged   and    well    read    in   men.     1628   EARLE 

Jliirocosnt.)  Mecre  Dull  Phisiiietn  lArb.1  c;   He  is  indeed 

uiily  Innguag'd  in  diseases,  and  speakes  Gi'eeke  many  times 

when   he  knows  not.     1671    F.  PHILLIPS  Reg.  Necess.  222 

The  six  Gentlemen  of  the  Privy  Chamber  should  be  well 

languaged. 

b.  Provided  with  or  having  a  language.  Chiefly 
with  qualifying  word  prefixed  :  Characterized  by 
the  use  of  or  expressed  in  (such  or  such)  a  language, 
or  (many,  etc.'-  languages. 

1605  VERSTEGAN  Dec.  Intell.  i.  (1628)  5  This  towre  by 
these  new  languaged   Masons  thus  left   vnfinished.     1628 
Ilr.  H\\LL  Old  Relig.  xii.  §  2.  121  How  doth  hee  tell  vs  that 
in  a  strange  languaged  prayer  the  vnderstanding  is  vnfruit- 
full.     1725  POPE  Odyss.  \\\.  408  He.  .many  languag'd  nations 
has   survey 'd.     1798  CANNING  Neiv  Morality  46   in  Anti- 
Jacobin  9  July,  The  stream  of  verse  and  mnny-languaged 
prose.     1865  D'A.  W.  THOMPSON  Wayside  Th.  of  Asofho- 
philos.   i.  5  The  many-languaged  harbour.     1870   LOWELL 
Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  1/151  That  tree  which  Father  Hue 
saw  in  Tartary,  whose   leaves    were  languaged.     1871  G. 
MACDONALD  Sonnets  concerning  Jesus  v,  How  had  we  read, 
as  in  new-languaged  books,  Clear  love  of  God. 

2.  With  qualifying  word  prefixed  :  Having  'good, 
etc.")  speech,  (well  or  fair)  -spoken.  lObs. 

1470-85  MALORY  Art/wrvu.  xxxvi,  This  syr  Gareth  was 
a  noble  knyghte  and  a  wel  rulyd  and  fayr  langagtd.  1523 
LD.  HKKNEKS  f-'roiss.  I.  ccxxxi.  316  These  two  sage  and 
well  languaged  knightes.  1561  T.  HOBY  tr.  Casttglione's 
Courtyer  Yyiv,  To  be  well  spoken  and  faire  languaged. 
1613-16  W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  \\.  303  Well-languag'd 
Daniel.  1633  HEYWOOD  Eng.  Trow.  ni.  Wks.  1874  IV.  43 
Pray  be  more  open  languag'd.  1652  KIKKMAN  Ch-rio  .$• 
Lozia  44  Her  gently  languag'd  mouth  opened  it  self  to 
disclose  the  dream  to  Vincia. 

3.  Expressed   in   language,  worded.     Also  with 
\    qualifying  word,  as  well. 

1646  S.  BOLTON  Arraignm.  Err.  236  Because  an  opinion 
comes  languaged  under  the  most  receptible  terir*^.  1691 
WOOD  At/i.  Oxon.  II.  169  His  ..  well- languor  d  Sermons 
speak  him  eminent  in  his  generation. 

Languageless  (lie'rjgwed^le-v,  a.  [f.  LAN 
GUAGE  sb.  +  -LESS.]  Without  Imguage. 

1606  SHAKS.  7>.  #  Cr.  in.  iii.  2^4  Hee's  growne  a  very 
land-fish,  languagelesse,  a  monger.     1848  LYTTON  Harold 
vn.  v,  They  understand  me  n-f,  P<»r  languageless  savages. 
1863  HAWTHORNE   Our  OU  Home  (1883)  I.  37  Tool-less, 

;    houseless,  languageless,  s-xcept  for  a  few  guttural  sounds. 

t  Language^  Obs.  rare.    Also  5  langageur. 

!    [a.  OF.  tangagt'ttr  '  a  prater  . .  .  babler '  (Cotgr.),  f. 

laitgagicr  to  :alk  abundantly,  f.  langage  LANGUAGE.] 

a.  A  verlx>se  person,     b.  One  versed  in  languages. 

1483  CAXTON  G.  tie  la  Tour  Bviijb,  We  ought   not  to 

stryuc-  ayenst  them  that  ben  langageurs  and  full  of  wordes. 

r  1570  Pride  #  Lewi.  1,1841)  30  Travaj  led  he  had,  and  was 

1     ^  languages 

H  Langne  (lang\     In  4  lange,  7  lang.     [Kr.] 
•j- 1,  A  tongue  or  language.   Obs.  rare. 
(••1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.   II 'ace  (Rolls)  125  And  berfore 
lor  be  comonalte  pat  blythely  wild  listen  to  me,  On  lighte 

8 


LANGUED. 

lange  I  it  began.     1388  WYCLIF  Geti.  xi.  i  The  lend  was  of 

0  langage  [2  MSS.   langej.     —  Esther  i.  22   In  clyuerse 
langagis  [MS.  C.  langis]  and  lettris.    c  1665  K.  CARPENTER 
Pragtit.  Jesuit  Epil.  66  If  your  lang  be  scanty,  Th'  Italian 
Tongue  welcoms  you  tuttif  qiianti. 

2.    =  LANGUAGE  sl>.  5  b. 

1799  NELSON  in  Nicolas  Dhp.  (1845)  III.  3'3  If  '<  u'  in 
my  power,  you  shall  be  elected  a  Chevalier  of  the  Order. 

1  find  the  Russian  Langue  has  the  privilege  of  admitting 
married  men.     1801  Naral  Clircm.  VIII.  124  There  shall 
be  no  English  nor  French  Langues.    1888  Cli.  Times  13  July 
613  There  is  no  reason  why  each  nation  or  langue  should 
not  maintain  at  Rome  a  sort  of  embassy,  with  its  chapel  at 

Langued  (l^rjgd),  a.  Her.  [f.  F.  langue 
tongue  +  -ED 2:  cf.  K.  langni.'}  Of  a  charge: 
Represented  with  a  tongue  of  a  specified  tincture. 

l$7»  SomanLLArmerit  n.  37  One  Lyon  Saliant  d' Azure, 
armed,  langued,and  crowned  Gules.  1610 GUII.LIM  Heraldry 
VI.  vii.  (1611)  276  A  lion  Rampand  Pearle,  armed  and 
langued  saphire.  1663  BUTLER  Hud.  i.  ii.  25?  Armed,  ;is 
Heraulds  cant,  and  langued  Or,  as  the  Vulgar  say,  sharp- 
fanged.  1791  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  V.  497  On  a  branch  in  the 
sinister  side  a  bell  langued  or.  1870  ROCK  Text.Fabr.  I. 
49  A  hound,  green,  collared,  armed,  and  langued  white. 

t  Langue   de   boeuf.    Obs.     Forms :   5-6 

lang(e)debefe,  -beefe,  -boef,  -beafe,  -biefe,  5 
landebeffe,  long  debefe,  long  debeof,  6  langue- 
debiefe,  -beuf,  ling  du  beaffe,  landebeuf,  7 
langdebeef,  -beuf,  landebeef,  (8  Langley  beef). 
[Fr. ;  lit.  '  ox  tongue '.] 

1.  A  name  variously  applied  to  certain  bora- 
gineous  and  other  plants  with  rough  leaves,  as 
F.chium  vulgare,  Helminthia  echioiJes,  Borrago 
offlcinalis,  etc.,  for  most  of  which  the  etymologieally 
synonymous  name  BUGLOSS  has  been  applied. 

c  1400  Secrtta  Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  84  Of  water  of  lange 
de  boef,  a  Rote,  c  1440  Anc.  Cookery  in  Honseh.Ord.  (1790) 
426  Take  cole,  and  borage,  and  lang  de  beeff,  and  parsell. 
[1450  Alphita  (Anecd.  OxorO  24  Buglossa  ..  (gall,  l.inse 
cle  beof  \  anglice  oxtun^e.]  1551  TURNER  Herbal  i.  G  iv  b, 
Dioscorides.  .saythe  that  Cirsion  (whyche  I  take  to  be  oure 
langdebefe)  hath  longer  leues  than  buglossum.  i^^TussER 
tlitsb.  xxxix. '18781  93  Seedes  and  herbes  for  the  Kitchen.. 
Langdebiefe.  1597  GERARDE  llcrbal  n.  cclxx.  §  2.  654  Lang 
de  Beefe  is  a  kinde  heereof,  altogither  lesser.  Ibid,  cclxxi. 
656  Landebeuf.  1601  HOLLAND  Flitiy  II.  279  The  leaves 
[of  Cirsion]  in  forme  resemble  an  ox  tongue  or  the  hearbe 
Langue-de-bceufe.  1615  MAHKHAM  F.ng.  Honse™.  it.  i.  (1668) 
14  To  quicken  a  mans  wits,  spirit  and  memory,  let  him  take 
Langdebeef,  which  is  gathered  in  June  or  July.  1620 
VENNER  I'ia  Recta  vii.  146  Lang  de  beuf  is.,  of  like  operation 
with  Borage  and  Huglosse.  173*  ELLIS  1'ract,  I-'a-i'tner 
(ed.  2)  47  That  called  here  Langley- Beef. 

9..  A  kind  of  spike  or  halbert,  with  a  head  shaped 
like  an  ox  tongue. 

1450  Rolls  of  Turll.  V.  212  Arraied  in  fourme  of  werre, 
with  Jakkes  Salettez,  longe  Swerdes,  long  Debeofs,  liore- 
speres,  and  all  other  unmerciable  forbodon  wepons.  1453 
Nottingham  Rec.  II.  216  Cum  uno  langdebefe  et  dagario. 
1487  Will  of  J.  Cfoke  (Somerset  HoJ,  A  jak,  a  salett  &  a 
long  debefe.  1488  Will  of  Skamefaurne  (ibid. ',  viij  saletty 
&  iiij  landebeffe  8:  pollax.  1885  FAUCHOLT  Cpstrujie  II.  271. 

II  Iiaiig'uedoc  (langdok).  Wine  produced  in  the 
old  province  of  Languedoc,  in  the  south  of  France. 

1709  ADDISON  Taller  No.  131  p  7  Two  more  [drops]  .. 
heightened  it  into  a  perfect  Languedoc.  1755  Gentl.  Mag. 
XXV.  326  Much  lov'd  Languedoc  that  guggles  forth  From 
mouth  of  long-neck'd  bottle. 

tlia'nguefy,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Also-ify.  [Formed 
to  represent  L.  languefacire,  i.langufre;  see  LAN 
GUISH  v.  and  -KV.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  faint  or  languid. 

1607  Scliol.  Disc.  agst.  Aniichr.  n.  vi.  59  By  the  clamour' 
whereof  how  many,  .were  couched  and  languetied? 

2.  intr.  To  become  weak  or  languid. 

01734  NORTH  Exam.  i.  iii.  §  no  (1740)  197  The  Plot  .. 
began  to  languify,  and  must  haue  gone  out,  like  a  Snuff,  if 
this  Murder  had  not  happened. 

Hence  f  La'nguefying  fpl.  a. 

1651  BIGGS  New  Disf.  r  207  Physitians  may  deservedly 
suffer  the  lash  and  feel  compunction  for  their  inhumane 
languifying  practises. 

Languell,  variant  of  LANGEL  06s. 

t  La  nguent,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  languent-em, 
pr.  pple.  of  langiiere :  see  LANGUISH  v.]  That  is 
sick ;  in  quot.  absol. 

c  1510  IAKCLAY  Miff.  Gtt.  Manners  (1570)  F  ij,  Geue  nowe 
to  poore  languent  spirituall  medicine. 

Languescent  tl^ngwe'sent),  a.  rare.  [ad. 
L.  languescent -tin,  pr.  pple.  of  languesclre  to  be 
come  faint,  f.  languere :  see  LANGUISH  ».]  Grow 
ing  faint  or  languid. 

1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Ra>.  II.  i.  xi,  Scarcely  have  the 
languescent  mercenary  Fifteen  Thousand  laid  down  their 
tools.  1855  BAILEY  Mystic  18  In  massive  ease  and  power 
Languescent. 

Languet  (Ice-rjgwet),  sl>.  Also  5-7  langett(e, 
5-8  langet,  6,  9  languette,  7  laudato,  langot. 
[a.  F.  languette,  dim.  of  langue  tongue.]  Anything 
shaped  like  a  little  tongue. 

T 1.  The  tongue  of  a  balance.  Obs. 

"4'3  Pi/gr.  Smvle  (Caxton)  i.  xiv.  (1859)  n  Pledours  in 
worldly  courtes  hauen  tonges  lyke  to  the  languet  of  the 
balaunce  that  draweth  hym.  .to  the  more  peysaunt  party. 

t  2.  A  tongue-shaped  ornament ;  esf.  a  '  drop '  of 
amber,  jet,  etc.  Obs. 

1430  mil  of  Cry  mstan  (Somerset  Ho.\  J  par  precum  de 
jete  langettes.  1451  Will  of  llallc  (ibid.),  Par  precum  de 
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Aumbre  voc.  langetes.  1538  ELYOT  Diet.,  Langurium^ 
langettes  of  aumbre,  lyke  to  longe  beadestones.  a  1548  HALL 
Chron.,  Hen.  VI  1  1  (1809'  791  A  clothe  of  estate  of  the  same 
worke,  valanced  with  frettes  knotted  and  langettes  tassaled 
with  Venice  golde  and  siluer. 

1  3.  The  thong  used  for  tying  a  shoe,  a  latchet. 

(  1460  Towneley  Mysi.  iii.  224  Take  the  ther  a  langett  To 
tye  vp  thi  hose.  1674  RAY  N.  C,  Words  28  The  Langot  of 
the  Shooe;  The  latchet  of  the  shooe.  1688  K.  HOLME 
Armoury  in.  291/2  The  Punching  Lead  is  for  the  Punching 
of  Holes  in  the  instep  and  Langetts  of  a  Shooe  for  the  ties 
to  go  through.  1787  GROSE  Prcn>.  Gh>$s.,  Langot. 

4.  Applied   to   tongue-shaped  parts    of  various 
implements  ;  e.  g.  a  narrow  blade  projecting  at  the 
edge  of  a  spade. 

1611  FI.ORIO,  Lingnla.  .  Also  that  parte  of  the  barre  which 
is  put  vnder  the  weight,  and  sticketh  in  the  roller,  the  point, 
end  or  languet.  1649  BLITHE  Eng.  Improv.  Impr.  (1653)  ^ 
Which  Spade  shoo  must  be  made  with  two  sides,  or  Langets, 
up  from  the  end  of  the  hit,  like  as  if  you  would  plant  two 
broad  Knife  Blades  to  look  upwards  with  their  points  upon 
a  common  Spade.  1659  TORRIANO,  Sf/le^a.  languet  orpin 
of  a  pair  of  writing-tables.  1669  WORLIDGE  Xyst.  Agric. 
(1681)  231  For  the  cutting  Trenches  in  Watery,  Clayie,  or 
Morish  Lnnds,  they  usually  use  a  Spade,  with  a  Langet  or 
Fin  like  a  knife,  turned  up  by  the  side  of  the  Spade,  and 
sometimes  on  both  sides.  1677  PLOT  O.rfordsh.  238  [A  pipe] 
terminated  in  a  very  small  Cistern  of  water  behind  a  stone 
of  the  rock,  and  having  a  mouth  and  Languet  just  above  its 
surface.  1717  BRADLKY  Ftun.  Did.  s.  v.  Chimney,  If  the 
Funnel  is  loose,  you  must  have  Languets  or  Tenons  at  the 
Sides.  1875  K.XIGHT  Diet,  ilfech.,  I.  august,  L,angue  tte  .  . 
2.  A  thin  tongue  of  metal  placed  between  the  blades  of  a 
comb-cutter's  saw,  to  preserve  their  distance.  3.  A  small 
piece  of  metal  on  a  sword-hilt  which  overhangs  the  scabbard. 

5.  Organ-building.  In  a  flue-pipe:  A  flat  plate 
or  tongue  fastened  by  its  edge  to  the  top  of  the 
foot,  and  opposite  the  mouth.     Also  LANGUID  sb. 

1852  SEIDEL  Organ  21  An  organ  ..  which  contained  the 
following  labial  or  languet  registers.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mech.  s,  v.  Mouth-pipe^  At  a  point  opposite  the  mouth  ..  a 
languette,  or  plate,  is  placed,  nearly  closing  the  interior 
area  of  the  pipe. 

f6.  a.  A  spatula,     b.  (See  quot.  1656.)   Obs. 

1580  HOLLYBAND  Trens.  Fr.  Tong,  AfagJalt'ons,  a  langate, 
or  roller,  little  round  stones  like  a  roller.  1611  COTCR.  s.  v. 
Magdaleon.  1611  FLORIO,  Lingua  ..  Also  a  little  spatle  or 
languet  to  take  salues  out  of  a  boxe.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogi'.^ 
Magdaleon^  a  Langate  or  long  plaister  like  a  Rowler.  Dr. 
Br[owne].  1813  CRABB  Tecknol.  Diet.,  Langate,  a  linen 
roller  for  a  wound. 

7.  A  *  tongue  *  or  narrow  projecting  piece  of  land. 

1610  HOLLAND  Camderis  Brit.  I.  606  From  the  Citie, 
Northwestward,  there  Shooteth  out  a  languet  of  land  or 
promontorie  of  the  maine-land  into  the  Sea.  1652-62  HEYI.IN 
Cosmogr,  iv.  (1682)  40  At  the  point  of  a  long  Languet,  or 
tongue  of  Rock.  1670  BLOUNT  Clossngr.^  Langate  or  Lan- 
guct,  a  long  and  narrow  peece  of  land  or  other  thing.  1673 
RAY  Joum.  Low  C.  (1738)  I.  239  The  haven  of  Messina  is 
.  .  compassed  almost  round  with  the  city  on  one  side,  and  a 
narrow  languet  or  neck  of  land  on  the  other. 

f8.  gen,  A  tongue-shaped  piece  of  anything.  Obs. 

1686  PLOT  Staffwdsk.  266  A  true  Hippomanes,  or  Languet 
of  flesh  of  a  dark  purple  colour  near  four  Inches  long,  that 
dropt  from  the  forehead  of  a  Colt  newly  foled. 

9.  Zool.  One  of  the  row  of  little  tongue-like  or 
tentacular  processes  along  the  dorsal  edge  of  the 
branchial  sac  of  an  ascidian. 

1849-5*  TODD  Cycl.  Anal,  IV,  1219/2  The  branchial  sac  of 
the  Botryllidx  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Clavellinidx. 
.  .  The  crest  or  fold  corresponding  to  the  anterior  border  of 
the  branchial  sinus  has  no  membraneous  languet  1870 
ROLLESTON  Anint.  Life  67  Along  the  opposite  side  of  the 
branchial  sac  there  runs  the  'oral  lamina  'which  in  other 
species,  such  as  Ascidia  Infestin<tlist  may  be  represented 
by  a  row  of  '  languettes  '.  1878  BELL  Gegenbaur's  Contp. 
A>tat.4oi  The  tongue-like  appendages  t'languets')  found 
in  Ascidians.  .form  a  long  row  along  the  dorsal  surface. 

t  Languet,  v.  Obs.  rarc~~\  [a.  OF.  languet~cr 
to  wag  the  tongue,  chatter.]  intr.  To  chatter, 
talk  idly.  Hence  fLangueting  vbl.  sb. 

ci43p  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  in.  xxxii.  (1869)  153  So  michel 
haue  j  gabbed  and  forsworn,  and  so  falshche  languetted, 
that  j  shal  neuere  be  bileeued.  Ibid.,  And  for  the 
brennynge  that  she  hath,  to  assemble  ootheres  goodes  bi 
false  languetinges  and  vntrewe  sweringes. 

Languid  (Ire-rjgwid),  sb.     Also  (in   sense   2) 
language.     [Corruption  of  LANGUET.] 
1  1.   =  LANGUET  3.  Obs. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  14/2  Close  Shooes,  are  surh 
as  have  no  open  in  the  sides  of  the  Laichets  or  Languides. 

2.    =•  LANGUET  5.     (Also  aftrib.'} 

1852  SEIDEL  Organ  78  The  language,  just  above  the  foot  to 
which  it  is  soldered  on.  1855  HOPKINS  Organ  360  The  lan 
guage  or  languid  is  the  flat  plate  of  metal  that  lies  hori/on- 
tally  over  the  top  of  the  foot,  just  inside  the  mouth.  Ibid. 
375  Languid  Wood  Pipes  are  sometimes  made.  1876  HII.RS 
Catech.  Organ  iv.  (1878)  24  A  flat  piece  of  metal  called  the 
language,  or  languid. 

Languid  ',Uvngwid\  a.  fa.  F.  langnide  or  ad. 
L.  languid-ns,  f.  langiiere  to  LANGUISH.] 

1.  Of  persons  or  animals,  the  body,  etc.  :  Faint, 
weak  ;  inert  from  fatigue  or  weakness  ;  wanting  in 
vigour  or  vitality. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Gnittemeau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  sob/2  The 
natural  caliditye  being  in  these  partes  feeble  and  languide. 
1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  338  The  first  births  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seauenth  moneth  are  .  .  verie  languid  and 
weake.  1707  FLOYF.R  Physic.  Pulse-  Watch  33  A  languid 
Pulse  depends  on  languid  Spirits.  1744  ARMSTRONG  Preserv. 
Health  in.  381  Happy  he  whose  toil  Has  o'er  his  languid 
powerless  limbs  diffus'd  A  pleasing  lassitude.  i774GoLDSM. 


.  . 

Nat.  Hist.  (i776)  VII.  168  (Serpents)  Their  lungs,   are  long 
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and  large,  and  doubtless  are  necessary  to  promote  thtlr 
languid  circulation.  1816  J.  WILSON  City  / 'lague  \\.  il,  How 
pale  you  look  !  Wearied,  and  pale,  and  languid.  1857  MRS. 
GATTY  Parables  fr.  Nat.  Ser.  n.  11868}  144  Languid,  indeed, 
was  the  voice,  and  languid  were  the  movements  of  the 
grub.  1876  J.  SAUNDEKS  Lion  in  Path  xi,  This  recent  ill 
ness  had  btill  left  him  languid. 

trans/.  1764  GOLUSM.  '1'rav.  218  Unknown  to  them  when 
sensual  pleasures  cloy,  To  fill  the  languid  pause  with  finer 
joy.  1832  TENNYSON  Lotvs-caters  5  All  round  the  coast  the 
languid  air  did  swoon.  1871  Miss  Y ^N< ;E Cameos  II.  xxxii. 
333  No  doubt  he  had  longed  for  her  in  the  weary  languid 
hours  before  Meaux. 

b.  Of  persons  and  their  deportment :  Slow  in 
movement ;  showing  an  indisposition  ^natural  or 
affected)  to  physical  exertion. 

1728  YOUNG  Lore  Fame  v,  The  languid  lady  next  appears 
in  state,  Who  was  not  born  to  carry  her  own  weight.  1863 
FR.  A.  KEMBLE  Resid.  in  Georgia  67  They  are  languid  in 
their  deportment. 

2.  Oi  persons,  their  character,  feelings,  actions, 
etc. :  Not  easily  roused  to  emotion,  exhibiting  only 
faint  interest  or  concern  ;  spiritless,  apathetic.     Of 
interest.,  impressions  :  Faint,  wenk. 

1713  ADDISON  Cato  \.  v,  I'll  hasten  to  my  troops,  And  fire 
their  languid  souls  with  Cato's  virtue.  1713  S'i  KELE 
Guardian  No.  18  P  i  [Death]  which,  by  reason  of  its 
seeming  distance  makes  but  languid  impressions  upon  the 
mind.  1742  POPE  Dune.  iv.  46  With  mincing  step,  small  voice, 
and  languid  eye.  1751  BUTLER  Charge  Clergy  Durham 
Wks.  1874  II.  331  Without  somewhat  of  this  nature,  piety 
will  grow  languid  even  among  the  better  sort  of  men.  1774 
BURKE  Aincr.  Tax.  Wks.  1842  I.  169, 1  never  heard  a  more 
languid  debate  in  this  house.  1791  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Rom. 
Forest  i,  Madame  gazed  with  concern  upon  her  languid 
countenance.  1849  LYTTON  Caxtons  12  He  was  too  la?y  or 
too  languid  where  only  his  own  interests  were  at  stake. 
1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  \\.  I.  177  In  him  dislike  was  a 
languid  feeling.  Ibid.  v.  570  A  war  of  which  the  theatre 
was  so  distant,  .excited  only  a  languid  interest  in  London. 
Ibid.  xvii.  IV.  90  An  appeal  which  might  have  moved  the 
most  languid  and  effeminate  natures  to  heroic  exertion. 
1870  HOWSON  Metaph.  St.  Paul  iv.  153  What  a  contrast 
this  is  to  our  dull  and  languid  Christianity  ! 

b.  Of  ideas,  style,  language :  Wanting  in  force, 
vividness,  or  interest.  Said  also  of  a  writer. 

a  1677  BARHOW  Serm.  Wks.  1686  III.  xxxvi.  404  Methinks 
the  highest  expressions  that  language,  .can  afford, are  very 
languid  and  faint  in  comparison  of  what  they  strain  to 
represent,  when  [etc.].  «  1704  T.  BROWN  Sat.  Antients 
Wks.  1730  I.  24  To  hear  Homer  call'd  dull  and  heavy,  .and 
Horace  an  Author  unpolished  languid  and  without  force. 
1864  BURTON  Scot.  Air.  II.  ii.  179  They  sent  me  two  inscrip 
tions  but  they  were  long  and  languid.  1865  CARLYLE  Frcdk. 
Gt.  xx.  vi.  (1872)  IX.  108  He  had  written  certain  thin  Books, 
all  of  a  thin  languid  nature.  1865  SEKLEY  Ecce  Homo  iii. 
(ed.  8)  25  The  languid  dreams  of  commentators. 

3.  Of   business,  trade,  or  other  activity  viewed 
externally  to  persons  :  Sluggish,  dull,  not  brisk  or 
lively. 

1832  DIBDIN  {tit It')  Bibliophobia.  Remarks  on  the  present 
languid  and  depressed  state  of  Literature  and  the  Book 
Trade.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  I'nnderput  <y  S.  iv.  64  The 
business  has  been  very  languid.  1866  CRUMP  Banking  viii. 
169  On  account  of  the  circulation  of  their  currencies  being 
more  languid.  1866  ROCKRS  Agric.  fy  Prices  I.  xviii.  406 
The  market  for  exports  was  exceedingly  languid.  1887 
Daily  NMUS  20  June  2/5  A  languid  tone  has  been  observed 
in  many  quarters. 

4.  Of  inanimate  things,  physical  motion,  etc. : 
Weak,  wanting  in  force;  slow  of  movement. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  /./.  in.  xxv.  176  A  languid 
and  dumbe  allision  upon  the  parts.  1692  BENTLEY  Boyle 
Lect.  190  No  motion  so  swift  or  languid,  but  a  greater 
velocity  or  slowness  may  still  be  conceived.  1715  20 
POPE  Iliad  ix.  279  When  the  languid  flames  at  length 
subside.  1748  SHENSTONK  Odes,  Verses  to  W.  Lyttleton  iv, 
When  languid  suns  are  taking  leave  Of  every  drooping 
tree.  1830  LYELL  Pnttc.  Gt-ol,  I.  199  That  the  same  power 
..  should  even  in  it's  more  languid  state  be  capable  of 
raising  to  the  surface  considerable  quantities  of  water  from 
the  interior.  1834  MACAULAY  Pitt  Ess.  (1854)  302  Two 
i*vers  met,  the  one  gentle,  languid,  and  though  languid,  yet 
of  no  depth. 

b.  Of  colour:  Faint,  not  vivid. 

1747  (ioui.D  Eng.  Ants  3  The  first  are  of  a  languid  Red  ; 
the  second  extremely  black  and  shining.  1764  RKiD/w^w/Vy 
vi.  §  22  The  colours  of  objects,  according  as  they  are  more 
distant,  become  more  faint  and  languid. 

Languidly  loe'rjgwidli),  adv.  [f.  LANGUID  a. 
4-  -LV  -.]  In  a  languid  manner. 

1660  BOYLE  AVri'  Exp,  Phys.  iMech.  xlii.  386  The  Men 
struum  also  working  as  languidly  upon  the  coral,  as  it  did 
before  they  were  put  into  the  Receiver.  1729  BUTLER 
Serm.  Wks.  1874  II*  99  Peevishness,  .languidly  discharges 
itself  upon  every  thing  which  comes  in  its  way.  1747 
WESLKY  Prim.  Physic^  (1762)  86  When  the  Nerves  perform 
their  Office  too  languidly.  1798MALTHUS  7V/«/.  (1817)  I. 
247  With  a  population  nearly  stationary,  or  at  most  increas 
ing  very  languidly.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  548 
They  either  neglected  it  altogether,  or  executed  it  languidly 
and  tardily. 

Languidness  (lorrjgwidnes).  [f.  LANGUID  a. 
+  -NESS.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being 
languid ;  languor. 

1665  BOYLE  Exp.  Hist.  Cold  xlii.  (1683)  132  This  languid- 
ness  of  operation  may  perhaps  proceed  in  great  part  from 
the  smalness  of  the  Pieces  of  Ice  that  were  imploy'd.  1678 
WOOD  Life  8  Jan.,  Colds  without  cpffing  or  running  at  the 
nose,  onl'ie  a  languedness  and  faintness.  1744  WALL  in 
Phil.  Trans.  XLIII.  224  The  Operation  of  Musk  much 
resembles  that  of  Opium  ;  but  . .  it  leaves  not  behind  it  any 
Stupor  or  Languidness.  1762  R.  GUY  Pract.  Obs.Cancers 
32  The  seeming  Languidness  and  Inactivity  of  the  contained 
Humour. 


LANQUIFIC. 

t  Langui'fic,  «.  Obs.  rare—*,  [ad.  late  L. 
langitiJic-uS)  i.  langitcrf\  see  LANGUISH  v.  and 
-FIC.]  =next.  (Bailey  vol.  II.  1727.) 

i  Laiigui'fical,  ^.  Obs*  rare~°.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -AL.]  (See  quots.) 

1656  ULOUNT  Glossogr.,  Languifical,  that  makes  faint  or 
weak.  1676  COLKS,  ^LangHiJtcal,  causing  languor. 

Languish.  (Itt'ijgwif),  sb.     [f.  the  verb.] 

1.  The  action  or  state  of  languishing. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  198  Crist  was.  .occupied 
in  heeling  of  syke  men  and  men  bat  were  in  languishe.  *38z 
—  Lnke  iv.  40  Sike  men  with  dyuerse  langwischingis  [v.r. 
languyschi1^,  languisches].  1485  CAXTON  Clias.  Gt.  233  Of 
the  languysshe  that  was  comynge  to  Charles,  he  wyste  not, 
how  sone  it  was  comyng.  1562  PHAER  sKneid  ix.  Ii  b  lij  b, 
The  purple  floure  that  . .  In  languish  withering  dies.  1592 
SHAKS.  Rom.  $  Jnl.  i.  ii.  49  One  desparate  greefe  cures 
with  anothers  languish.  1613-16  W.  BROWNK  Krit.  Past.  i. 
i.  ir  Faire  Nymph,  surcease  this  death-alluring  languish. 
1682  T.  A.  Carolina  19  It  . .  being  . .  admirable  in  the 
languishes  of  the  Spirit  Faintings.  1718  Entertainer  xix. 
129  Religion  is  upon  the  Languish,  and  only  the  Ghost  of 
Godliness  remains.  1833  HARTLEY  COLERIDGE  Poems  1. 118 
A  long  record  of  perishable  languish. 

2.  A  tender  look  or  glance. 

1715-30  POPE  Iliad  xvin.  50  The  blue  languish  of  soft 
Aha's  eye.  1728-46  THOMSON  Spring  949  Then  forth  he 
walks,  Beneath  the  trembling  languish  of  her  beam.  1802 
W.  IRVING  Lett.  J.  01dltyU(.J&9$  19  An  arch  glance  in  one 
box  was  rivalled  by  a  smile  in  another;  . .  and  in  a  fourth 
a  most  bewitching  languish  carried  all  before  it. 

t  Languish,  a-   Ot>s.    rare  -°.    [?  f.  the  vb.j 

Languishing,  sickly. 

1552  HULOET,  Languyshe  to  be,  langueo.  1660  HEXHAM, 
een  Vlockaert,  a  Pyning  or  a  Languish  man. 

Languish  (Ire'rjgwif)?  v.  Forms:  4  languis, 
-uysca,  4-5  -uess(e,  -uysh(e,  -uysch(e,  -wiss  e, 
-vry&(ae,  -wisch(e,  -wis(s)h(e,  -usch(e,  -ussh{e, 
4-6  -uiss(e,  -uissh(e,  (6  language\  4-  languish, 
[a.  F.  fangitiss-i  langitir,  =  Pr.,  Sp.,  Pg.  langttir, 
It.  fangiiire :— popular  L.  *langttlre  for  class.  L. 
langue-re  [^inchoative  langitescfre} ;  perh.  cogn.  w. 
L.  lax-its  ^see  LAX  (7.)  and  Teut.  *slako-  SLACK  aJ] 

1.  intr.  Of  living  beings  (also  of  plants  or  vegeta 
tion):  To  grow  weak, faint,  or  feeble:  to  lose  health, 
have  one's  vitality  impaired  ;  to  continue  in  a  state 
of  feebleness  and  suffering,     f  In  early  use  often  : 
To  be  sick  (const.  of\ 

a  ijpo  Cursor  JA  14138  In  his  sekenes  he  languist  sua,  pat 
he  na  fote  had  might  to  ga.  c  1330  R.  HHUNNE  Citron. 
Waee  (Rolls)  9550  Bedrede  doun  ful  longe  he  lay,  & 
languissed  so  for(>  fro  day  to  day.  1382  WYCLIK  Dan.  viii. 
27  And  Y,  Danyel,  tanguyshide,  and  was  seeke  by  ful  man  ye 
days.  1494  FABVAX  Chroti.  651  He  lastly  fell  in  a  greuouse 
sykenesse  , .  And  so  languysshynge  by  the  space  of  thre 
yeres  more  before  he  dyed.  1601  SHAKS.  Alt's  W'elli.  1.37 
What  is  it.. the  King  languishes  of?  Laf.  A  Fistula,  my 
Lord.  1635  K.  BOLTON  Comf.  Affl.  Cause,  v.  (ed.  2)  202 
Some  for  the  losse  of  an  over-loved  child  have  languished, 
fallen  into  a  consumption  and  lost  their  owne  lives.  1744 
KERKELEV  Siris  §  77  Those  who  had  bee;i  cured  by  evacua 
tions  often  languished  long.  1759  tr.  D/thamcFs  Hush.  \\. 
\.  (1762)  123  Observing  one  day  a  tuft  of  wheat  which 
languished.  1783  CKAUHP.  Village  \.  141  Health,  Labour's 
fair  child,  that  languishes  with  wealth.  1798  FERRIAR 
Illustr.  Stem?  ii.  24  He  wrote  for  the  recreation  of  persons 
languishing  in  sickness.  1850  MKS.  JAMESON  Leg.  Monast. 
Ord.  (1863)  197  It  was  said  of  him  that  he  did  not  live,  but 
languished  through  life.  1865  KINGS  LEY  Herew.  xiv.  180 
He  lies  languishing  of  wounds. 

fig-  i65»^6a  HEYLIN  Cosmogr.  iv.  (1682)  26  It  began  to 
languish,  and  was  at  last  reduced  to  nothing  but  a  few 
scattered  Houses.  1882  PEBOUY  A'WJT.  Journalism  xviii. 
134  The  Morning  Chronicle.  .languished  and  died. 

b.  To  live  under  conditions  which  lower  the 
vitality  or  depress  the  spirits. 

•  1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  in.  xxiii.  223  To  ..  make  hys 
prysonners  to  langwysshe  in  pryson.  1392  tr.  Juntas  on 
Rev.  ix.  4  The  miserable  world  languishing  in  so  great 
calamities.  1711  ADDISON  Sfiect.  No.  181  F  2,  I.. have  ever 
since  languished  under  the  Displeasure  of  an  inexorable 
Father.  ^  1797  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  xi,The  unfortunate 
captive  is  left  to  languish  in  chains  and  darkness.  1828 
CARLYLE  .#/«<;. (18571  I-  *95  '1'he  street  where  he  languished 
in  poverty  is  called  by  his  name.  1879  FAKRAR  St.  Paul 
(1883)  329  Peoples  languishing  under  the  withering  atrophy 
of  Turkish  rule. 

2.  Of  appetites  or  activities:  To  grow  slack,  lose 
vigour  or  intensity,     f  Of  light,  colour,  sound,  etc.: 
To  become  faint. 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  255  Visibles  and  Audibles  . .  doe 
languish  and  lessen  by  degrees,  according  to  the  Distance 
of  the  Obiects  from  the  Sensories.  163$  R.  BOLTON  Comf. 
Ajft,  Cousc.  ,\ii.  (ed.  2)  509  The  brightness  of  lamps  languish 
in  the  light  1707  WATTS  Ilyntu, '  Come  holy  Spirit,  heavenly 
Dove '  iii,  Hosannas  languish  on  our  Tongues,  And  our 
Devotion  dies.  1853  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xx.  IV.  516 
Along  the  eastern  frontier  of  France  the  war  during  this 
year  seemed  to  languish.  1871  NAPHEYS  Prcv.  $  Cure  Dis. 
n.  i.  414  The  appetite  languishes. 
tb.  Of  health:  To  fall  ^ 

1729  SAVAGE  Wanderer  v.  670  Late  months,  that  made  the 
vernal  season  gay.  Saw  my  health  languish  offin  pale  decay. 

3.  To  droop  in  spirits;  to  pine  with  love,  grief, 
or  the  like. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  24646,  I  languis  al  for  be.  1382  WYCLIF 
Seng  So/,  v.  8,  I  languysshe  for  looue.  f  1386  CHAUCER 
Frankl.  T.  222  He  dorste  nat  his  sorwe  telle  But'lan- 
gwissheth  as  a  furye  dooth  in  helle.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy 
9154  Made  hym  langwys  in  Loue  &  Longynges  grete. 
'483  CAXTON  Cato  G  y  b,  Whan  the  courage  languy-ssheth 
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&  . .  is  abandonned  to  slouthfulnesse.  1509  HAWKS  Past. 
I* leas.  xvi.  (Percy  Hoc.)  72  I^anguysshe  no  more,  hut  pluckc 
up  thyne  herte.  1562  EUKN  Let.  to  Sir  W.  Cecil  i  Aug. 
in  ist  3  Knff.  I>ks.  Atner,  (Arb.)p.  xliij,  Myspirites  hereto 
fore  no  lesse  languysshed  for  lacke  of  suche  a  Patrone. 
1590  SHAKS.  A/ids.  N.  n,  i.  29  Loue  and  languish  for  Ms 
sake.  1604  —  Ot/t.  m.  iii.  43  A  man  that  languishes  in  your 
displeasure.  1697  DRVIJKN  I'irg.  Georg.  in.  334  With  two 
fair  Eyes  his  l\fistress  burns  his  Breast ;  He  looks,  and 
languishes,  and  leaves  his  Rest.  1791  BURNS  J>onie  Wee 
Thing,  Wishfully  I  look  and  languish  In  that  bonie  face 
o'  thine.  1844  TIIIRLWALL  Greece  VIII.  Ixii.  134  The  spirit 
languished  as  the  body  decayed.  1871  R.  ELLIS  tr.  Catullus 
xxxii.  n  A  lover  Here  I  languish  alone. 

b.  To  waste  away  with  desire  or  longing/0;',  to 
\~i\nefor.     Also  const,  with  infinitive. 

[1611:  see  43.]  1699  I\clat.  Sir  T.  Morgans  Progr.  in 
Somers  Tracts  Ser.  iv. (1751)  III.  160  Major-general  Morgan 
desired  the  Marshal  not  10  let  him  languish  for  Orders.  1720 
OZEI.I.  l-'crtoCsKom.  Rep.  J.v.  282  The  People  languished  for 
the  Restoration  of  their  Tribunes.  1738  WESLEY  Psalms  vi. 
iv,  Vet  still  with  never-ceasing  Moans  I  languish  for  Relief. 
1791  Gewi-ER  Iliad  n.  430  What  soldier  languishes  and  sighs 
To  leave  us?  1847  DE  O.UINCEV  Sp.  Mil.  Nun  i,  The  poor 
nuns,  who  . .  were  languishing  for  some  amusement.  1870 
BRYANT  Iliad  I.  n.  49  All  give  way  to  grief  And  languish  to 
return. 

c.  To  assume  a  languid  look  or  expression,  as 
an  indication  of  sorrowful  or  tender  emotion.   Also 
qn&ai-trarts. 

1714  MRS.  M  ANLKY  Adv.  Rivella  71,  I  saw  his  Eyes  always 
fix  d  on  her  with  unspeakable  Delight,  whilst  hers  languish 'd 
him  some  returns.  1849  TIIACKKRAY  Pendennis  Ix,  When 
a  visitor  conies  in,  she  smile:;  and  languishes,  you'd  think 
that  butter  wouldn't  melt  in  her  mouth. 

4.  a.  quasi -//YZ//.T.  (usually  with  out] :  To  pass 
(a  period  of  time)  in  languishing. 

1611  SHAKS.  Cynib.  \.  vi.  72  To  think  that  man.. will's  free 
houres  languish  For  assured  bondage.  1683  TLMVI.K  Mem. 
Wks.  1731  I.  449  He  languish 'd  out  tlie  rest  of  the  Summer, 
and  died.  1713  AUOISON  Cato  n.  v,  But  whilst  1  live  I  must 
not  hold  my  tongue,  And  languish  out  old  age  in  his  dis 
pleasure.  1734  tr.  Rollins  Anc.  Hist.  xvi.  ii.  §  8.  VII.  302 
Those  who  chose  rather  to  destroy  one  another,  than  lungui>h 
out  their  lives  in  that  miserable  manner. 

fb.  causal.  To  make  to  languish.    Obs..  rare. 

1575  KEN  TON  Gold,  fcpist.  (1582^  222  The  displeasures 
passing  in  our  house  pearce  deeper,  and  as  a  martyr  Ian- 
guishe  the  heart  euen  vnto  death.  1603  FLORIO  Montaigne 
in.  v.  529  Least  by  that  jouissance  he  might  or  quench,  or 
satisfie,  or  languish  [K.  allangnir\  that  burning  flame  .. 
wherewith  he  eloryed. 

-T  Languishaut,  a.  Obs.  rare~l.  f partial 
anglicizing  of  F.  langirissant,  pres.  pple.  of  /an- 
TOiV  to  LANGUISH.]  Languishing,  suffering  from 
languor. 

[1673  DRVDEN  Mart;  a  la  Klode\\\.  i.  37  Mel.  That  glance, 
how  sutes  it  with  my  face?  Phil.  "1'is  so  langiii$sant\ 
Mel.  Langnissant  \  that  word  shall  be  mine  too.j  1674  T. 
TUKXOK  Case  Hankers  f{  Creditors  In  trod.  4  The  whole  body 
in  fine  become-?  Feavourish  and  Languishant. 

Languished  (laeTjevvift),  ///.  a.  Poet.  [f. 
LANGUISH  v-  +  -En*.]  Reduced  to  languor, that  is 
made  or  has  become  languid. 

1621  G.  SANDYS  Ovid^s  Met.  i.  (1632^  16  Cyllenius  spyes 
How  leaden  sleep  had  seal'd  vp  all  his  eyes;  Then,  silent, 
with  his  Magick  rod  he  strokes  Their  languish!  lights,  u  hich 
sounder  sleep  prouokes.  1634  MILTON  Kpit.  March,  ll'i'ti- 
chcst<--r$3  And  thelanguisht  Mothers  Womb  Was  not  long  a 
living  Tomb.  1667  —  /*.  L.  \\.  497.  1671  — Samson  1 19  With 
languish1!  head  unpropt.  1603  WATTS  Death  Mis.  J/.  /'*. 
Wks.  1813  IX.  298  'i  Groaning  and  panting  on  the  bed, 
With  ghastly  air,  and  languish 'd  head.  1697  DRYDEN  dEtteia 
x.  101 3  The  Troops..  Their  Darts  with  Clamour  at  a  distance 
drive  :  And  only  keep  the  languished  War  alive. 

Laiiguisher  (Ise'ggwifw).     [f.  LANGUISH  v.  + 

-KB1.]  One  who  languishes  or  pines;  also,  one 
who  assumes  languid  looks,  or  casts  glances  ex 
pressive  of  amorous  languor. 

JS99  NASHE  Lenten  Stttffe  37  Our  moderne  phisitions,  that 
to  any  sicke  languishes  if  they  be  able  to  waggle  their 
chaps,  propound  veale  for  one  of  the  highest  nourishers. 
1713  STEELE  Guardian  No.  87  F  i  The  very  servants  are 
bent  upon  delights,  and  commence  oglers  and  languishers. 
1751  MRS.  E.  CARTER  in  Rambler  No.  100  F  2  These  un 
happy  languishers  in  obscurity.  1759  MASON  Caractacus 
77  Mingle  the  potion  so,  that  it  may  kill  me  Just  at  the 
instant,  this  poor  languisher  Heaves  his  last  sigh. 

Languishing  ' .lEe'ngwijirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  LAN 
GUISH  v.  +  -ING1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  LANGUISH; 
languor.  With  a  and  //. :  An  attack  of  languor  or 
faintness,  esp.  such  as  proceeds  from  disease. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  \.  529  Then  were  I  quyt  of 
langwysshyng  yn  drede.  1382  WYCLIF  Luke  iv.  40  Sike 
men  with  dyuerse  langwischingis  (71477  CAXTON  Jason 
8b,  Feling  also  the  languishing  and  smarting  of  their 
woundes.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxxv.  23  Bricht  jsygn, 
gladyng  our  languissing.  1601  SHAKS.  Alts  IVell  \.  iii.  235 
A  remedie.  .To  cure  the  desperate  lan^uishings  whereof  The 
King  is  rendered  lost.  1611  BIBLE  Ps.  xli.  3  The  Lord  will 
strengthen  him  vpon  the  bed  of  languishing,  a  1688  Crn- 
WORTH  Imtnut.  Afar.  (1731)  161  If  this  Harmonical  Tem- 

Eirature  of  the  whole  Body  be  disturbed  . .  Weakness  and 
anguishing  will  immediately  seize  upon  it.  1711  STEELK 
Spcct.  No.  140  F2  He  ..  speaks  of  Flames,  Tortures,  Lan 
guishing;;  and  Ecstasies,  a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  (1724) 
I.  3^1  He  fell  into  a  languishing,  which,  after  some  months 
carried  him  off.  1816  CHALMERS  Let.  in  /,//£  (18511  II.  53 
To  sustain  you  under  all  the  sickenings,  and  faintings,  and 
languishings  of  your  earthly  disease. 

Languishing  Ore-ggwijig),///-  a-    U-  LAN'~ 
GUISH  v.  -f-  -ING2.]     That  languishes. 
1.  Declining  in  health,  pining  away,  drooping. 


LANGUISHMENT. 

Now  rare,    f  In  early  use :  Suffering  from  sickness 
or  disease. 

(1340  HAMPOI.E  Prose  Tr.  (1866)  2  Sliewe  be  to  }>is 
kinguessande,  be  bou  leche  vn-to  bis  wutindyde !  1382 
WYCLIF  John  v.  3  A  greet  multitude  of  langwischinge  men. 
1683  TRYON  II-' ay  to  Health  vi.  ^(1697)  100  The  gasping 
parched  Karth  and  languishing  Nature,  a  1715  BURNI-IT  (.hvtt 
Time  (1724)  I.  585  He  was  now  in  so  languishing  a  state, 
..that.,  his  death  .  .seemed  to  be  very  near.  1719  LONDON 
&  WISE  Cotnpl.  Ciard.  112  The  weaker  :md  more  languishing 
a  Tree  is,  the  si  oner  it  ought  to  be  prun'd.  1777  JOHNSON 
Let.  to  Mrs.  Titrate  27  Aug.,  The  poor  languishing  Lady  is 
glad  to  see  me.  1858  BKYANT  Rain-dream  ii,  A  thousand 
languishing  fields,  A  thousand  fainting  gardens,  are  re 
freshed. 

b.  Said  of  a  sicknes?,  a  death :  Lingering,  tubs. 

1611  SHAKS.  Cyml*,  i.  v.  9  These  most  poysonous  Com 
pounds,  Which  are  the  moouers  of  a  languishing  death.  1612 
WOOPALL  Stiff.  Matt'  Wks.  (1653)  185  A  Flux  drawing  to 
a  languishing  dropsie  is  mortal.  1683  TRYON  If 'ay  to 
J I  faith  xix.  (1697)  424  Consumptions,  and  other  languishing 
Diseases.  1709  STEELE  Tatler  No.  78  f  8.  I  am  just 
recovered  out  of  a  languishing  Sickness.  1768  H.  WALI-OLE 
Hist.  Doubts  129  His  wife,  who  died  of  a  languishing  dis 
temper. 

c.  fig.  of  immaterial  things. 

1382  WYCI.IF  ll'isd.  xvii.  8  Fro  the  languyxshende  soule. 
i£6i  (title)  An  Humble  Representation  uf  the  Sad  Condition 
<  )l  many  of  the  Kings  Party,  Who  since  His  Majesties  Happy 
Keslauration  have  no  Relief,  and  but  Languishing  Hopes. 
1697  Jos.  WOODWARD  Kef.  Sec.  London  iJed.  (1701)  6  Do 
:tll  that  you  regularly  can,  toward.,  the  revival  of  languishing 
religion,  a  1711  KMN  Divine  Love  Wks.  (18381  327  My 
weak  and  languishing  soul. 

2.  a.  Pining  with  love  or  grief,    b.  With  reference 
to  looks  or  behaviour:  Expressive  of  sentimental 
emotion  (now  i*sed  in  ridicule). 

''.  a  1400  Aforic  Arth.  4339  Ladys  languessande  and  low- 
rande  to  schewe.  1657  G.  THORXLEY  Daplmis  $•  Chive  61 
They  [lovers]  are  languishing  and  carelcs^e  to  other  things. 
1683  D'UliTKY  A'C-TC  Collect.  Songs  9  Possess  the  pleasing 
loil  of  languishing  Embraces!  1683  Ti<  YON  U'ay  to  Hi-tilth 
xix.  1 1697)  428  Whether  they  look  Soberly,  or  Merry,  Lan 
guishing,  or  with  Wide  Mouths.  1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Rand. 
l.\ii.  (1804'  445  Looking  at  me  with  a  languishing  eye,  he 
said  [etc.], 

3.  Suffering    from,    or   exhibiting,   weariness    or 
ennui  ;   acting  in  a  slow  or  tardy  fashion.     Of  a 
narrative,  etc.  :   Killing  to  excite  interest. 

1655  KAMI.  ORRKRY  Part /ten.  (1676;  i  With  so  languishing 
and  careless  a  pace,  a  1693  DHYKKN  Juvenal  I  ted.  (1697)  7 
Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  John>on  ..  were  two  such  languishing 
( Jtntlemen  in  their  Conversation.  1711  AIHHSON  Sft\t.  No. 
255  P  i  The  soul  . .  is  . .  slow  in  its  resolves,  and  languishing 
in  its  executions.  1741  tr.  D^Argens  Chinese  Lett,  xxiii. 
162  Our  Poets  deprive  themselves  of  a  gre.it  Advantage,  by 
rejecting  nhiio>t  all  Narratives  as  languishing,  and  putting 
thf  most  simple  and  most  cruel  Things  equally  into  Dialogue 
anil  Action. 

Xianguishingly  Clse'rjgwijirjli),  odv.  [-I.Y  -.] 
In  a  languishing  manner.  Now  chiefly,  in  a  manner 
expressive  of  sentimental  tenderness. 

1579  TWYNE  Phisicke  agst.  }-'ort.  \\.  xlix.  225 a,  Sorou'c. 
My  chylde  is  dead  of  a  fa  I  from  an  hygh.  Reason.  Vnto 
them  that  dye  languishingly,  death  often  times  seemeth  tlic 
sliarper.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  (1622)  291  Howsoeucr 
the  dulnesse  of  Melancholy  would  haue  languishingly 
yeelded  therunto.  1657  R.  MOSSOM  in  Sptirgeon  Trcas. 
Dai'.  Ps.  xxx.  7  The  soul  becomes  languishingly  afflicted, 
even  with  all  variety  of  disquiet  men  ts.  1668  DKYIJKN  All 
for  Lm-e  in.  i.  (1678)  35  She.  .cast  a  look  so  languishingly 
sweet,  As  if,  secure  of  all  beholders  hearts,  Neglecting  she 
could  take  'em.  1733  CHKYNE  fcitg.  Malady  \.  \\.  §  13  (1734' 
107  The  Digestions  and  Secretions  must  be  weaker  and 
more  languishingly  perform'd  than  they  ought  to  be.  1761 
I.  HAWKFSWORTII  Kdgar  $  F.ianr.  n.  i.  21  Edgar,  being 
tii  'd  with  the  charms  of  Emmeline,  first  ga/'d  languishingly 
upon  her.  1813  HYKON  Ginour  xviii,  Her  eye's  dark  charm 
'twere  vain  to  tell,  lint  gaze  on  that  of  the  Gazelle,  It  will 
assist  thy  fancy  well ;  As  large,  as  languishingly  dark.  1850 
KtNGsi.KY  Alt.  Locke  xxxvi.  (1879'  380 Their  long  arms  and 
golden  tresses  waved  languishingly  downward  in  the  breeze. 
1856  Chatnb.  Jml,  V.  157  A  fat,  fair,  .creature,  shutting  one 
eye  languishing! y. 

Laiiguishment  Ise'rjgwijnaent).  [f.  LAN 
GUISH  V.  +-MENT.] 

1.  Sickness,  illness ;  physical  weakness,  faintness, 
pining,  or  suffering.  ?  Obs. 

1596  SPENSER  J-\  Q.  iv.  xii.  23  Who  now  was  falne  into 
new  languishment  Of  his  old  hurt,  which  was  not  throughly 
cured.  "1609  J.  DA  VIES  (Heref.)  Holy  Roodc  ¥  3  b,  That  in 
the  I-ab'rinth  of  his  Languishment  [st.  Christ's  passion]  We 
may,  though  lost  therein,  find  solagement.  i6a$  JACKSON 
Creed  v.  viii.  73  The  languishment  of  a  certain  friend.,  hath 
taught  me  of  late,  that  we  are  best  men  when  we  are 
sickly.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pscuei.  Kp.  vn.  xiii.  364  He 
dyed  at  Chalcis  of  a  naturall  death  and  languifthment  of 
stomack.  1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  v.  496  When  by  the  bed  of 
Languishment  we  sit.  1809  KENDALL  Trav.  II.  Hi.  an 
Pulmonary  consumption.  .  -  This  disease,  which,  after  the 
country-people  among  the  whites,  they  call  a  languishment, 
is  equally  fatal  to  the  Indians.  1831  J.  WILSON  in  Btacinv. 
i\!ag.  XXIX.  289  A  hue  foreboding  lantiuishment  and 
decay.  1845  WOKIJSW.  Lwc  Lies  Bleeding  8  Thus  leans. . 
Earthward  in  uncomplaining  languishment,  The  dying 
Gladiator. 

b.  //.  Sufferings,  fits  of  weakness  or  illness. 

1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Refl.  n.  iii.  .'1848)  107  If  it  [a  Disease] 
tire  out  the  Patient  with  tedious  Languishments.  1674 
T.  Ti'RNOR  Case  Bankers  $  Creditors  Concl.  33  The  Law.. 
acquits  the  person  that  steals  viands  to  pacify  the  present 
Languishments  of  nature.  1685  EVELYN  Mrs.  Godolphin  150 
Thus  ended  this  incomparable  Lady  :  . .  leaving  . .  a  discon 
solate  Husband,  whose  vnexpressible  griefe.  .would  hardly 
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LANGUISHNESS. 

suffer  him  to  be  spectator  of  her  languishments.  1702  C. 
MATHER  Magn.  Chr.  in.  in.  (1852'  577  He  fell  into  some 
languishments  attended  with  a  fever. 

c.  Weariness,    lassitude,    languor ;    listlessness, 
inertness. 

c  1620  T.  ROBINSON  Mary  Magd.  388  Parte  of  her  time  in 
idle  languishement . . shee  spent,  a  1680  CHARNOCK  Attrit'. 
(?«/ 11834)  II-  23  God  can  produce  more  worlds  than  the 
sun  doth  plants  every  year,  without  weariness,  without  lan- 
guishment.  1748  THOMSON  Cast.  Indol.  \.  33  Each  sound, 
too,  here  to  languishment  inclined,  Lulled  the  weak  bosom, 
and  induced  ease. 

d.  fig.  Of  things  :  Decline,  decay,  loss  of  activity. 

1617   HIERON    Wks.   '1619-20)    II.   252  The  graces  of  re- 

feneration  and  sane tificat ion,  when  they  are^  abused  and 
rought  to  a  kinde  of  languishment.     1626  T.  H[AWKINS] 
Caussin's  Holy  Crt.  117  The  first  is  a  certaine  languish 
ment,  and  debility  of  Fayth.     1821  Sxantintr  546/2  Ihere 
is  a  languishment  here  for  want  of  persecution. 

2.  Mental    pain,   distress    or    pining ;    sorrow, 
trouble,  grief;   depression  or  affliction  of  spirits, 
sadness. 

1591  SPENSER  Ruins  Time  159  Yet  it  is  comfort  in  great 
languishment,  To  be  bemoned  with  compassion  kinde. 
1591  Trout.  Raig>u>  K.  John  U6ii)  38  Madame  good 
cheere,  these  drouping  languishments  Add  no  redress  to 
salue  our  awkward  haps.  1626  T.  H[AWKIXS]  Caussin's 
Holy  Crt.  427  Mariamne  resisted  the  dull  languishments 
of  this  captiuity  with  a  generous  constancy.  1681  GLANVII.L 
Sadducismus  ii.  206  He  would  put  him  in  a  course  to  rid 
his  Wife  of  this  languishment  and  trouble.  1751  JOHNSON 
Rambler  No.  159  F  n  Who  can  wonder  that  the  mind  .. 
quickly  sinks  into  languishment  and  despondency. 

3.  esp.  Sorrow  caused  by  love  or  by  longing  of 
any  kind  ;  amorous  grief  or  pain. 

a  1541  WVATT  Compl.  Love  in  Totters  MJSC.  f  Arb.)  48  Thence 
came  the  tears,  and  thence  the  bitter  torment,  The  sighs, 
the  words,  and  eke  the  languishment.  1594  SPENSER 
Anioretti\x.,1\iz  spheare  of  Cupid  Court y  yearescontaines  : 
Which  I  have  wasted  in  long  languishment.  1596  Ediv.  Ill, 
H.  i.  14  How  heart-sick  and  how  full  of  languishment  Her 
beauty  makes  me.  a  1711  KEN  Hymnotheo  Poet.  Wks.  1721 
III.  237  As  a  chast  Dove. .  For  her  dead  Mate  a  lively  Love 
retains,  And  in  continued  Languishment  remains.  1712 
STEEI.E  Spect.  No.  4x3  F  5  The  Comparison  of  Strephon's 
Gayety  to  Damon's  Languishment.  1819  KEATS  Sonn., 
'  Happy  is  England"1,  Yet  do  I  sometimes  feel  a  Ian- 
guishment  For  skies  Italian.  1822  B  W.  PROCTER  Scenes 
Julian  Apostate  ii,  That  inward  languishment  of  mind, 
which  dreams  Of  some  remote  and  high  accomplishment. 
1877  MRS.  OLIPHAST  Makers  Flor.  \.  21  Love-agonies  and 
languishments  beyond  the  reach  of  words. 
b.  Expression  of  longing  or  tenderness. 

1709  W.  KiN(i  Art  of  Love  iv.  19  Whilst  sinking  tyes  with 
l,-mg,mhment  profess  Follies  his  tongue  refuses  to  confess. 
1717  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  C'tess  ManB  Apr.,  Her 
eyes  !— large  and  black,  with  all  the  soft  languishment  of 
the  blue,  1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Rand.  (18121  I.  361  A  look 
full  of  languishment.  1814  SCOTT  Wav.  ii,  The  sighs  and 
languishments  uf  the  fair  tell-tale.  1876  GKO.  ELIOT  Dan. 
Der.  v.  xxxv,  Adorers  who  might  hover  around  her  with 
languishment. 

t  La'UgtLislmess.  Obs.  rare-1.  [£  LANGUISH 
a.  + -NESS.]  Languor,  languid  condition. 

1540  HYRDE  tr.  Vires'  Instr.  Chr.  Worn.  (15921  Rj,  That 
languishnes  should  be  avoided  and  put  from  the  body. 

Languister,  obs.  var.  LINGUISTER. 

Languor  (loe'rjgsj,  Ise'rjgWfXi).  sb.  Forms  :  4-5 
langur;e,  langoure,  4-6  langor'e,  4,  6,  8  lan 
guour,  (6  Sc.  langre),  4-7  (8-9)  langour,  4- 
languor.  [a.  OF.  languor^  lango(u]r  (mod.F. 
langueur),  ad.  L.  languor  -em,  f.  langu-ere :  see 
LANGUISH  v.  Cf.  Pr.  languor-s^  Sp.,  Pg.  langor, 
It.  languore  of  the  same  meaning ;  Roumanian 
langoare  '  nervous  fever '.] 

1 1.  Disease,  sickness,  illness.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  Af.  3596  Sua  has  eild  now  HS  ysaac  ledd  pat 
he  in  langur  Hjs  in  bedd.  Ibid.  14179  To  ded  sal  noght  his 
langur  turn.  ^1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  16675 
In  langour  lay  he  many  a  day,  &  deyde  |>e  twelfte  kalende 
of  May.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xix.  142  He  lechede  hem 
of  here  langoure  lazars  and  blynde  bothe.  c  1425  LYDG. 
Assembly  of  Gods  1853  In  hele  and  in  langoure.  1544 
PHAER  Pestilence  (1553)  Kivb,  [He]  curethe-.all  theyre 
gryeuous  scores,  languoures  and  dyseases.  1590  SPENSER 
F.  Q.  in.  xii.  16  From  thenceforth  a  wretched  life  they 
ladd,  In  wilfull  languor  and  consuming  smart.  1593  NASHE 
Christ's  T.  86  a,  Hee  will..heale  euery  disease  and  languor 
amongst  you.  1609  SKENE  Rsg.  Maj.  9  Gif  they.. verities 
in  the  court,  the  infirmitie  to  be  ane  langour  (or  ane  vehement 
seiknes  of  bodie  or  of  minde).  [a  1850  ROSSETTI  Dante  fy 
Circ.  i.  (1874)  156  Over  the  curse  of  blindness  she  prevails, 
And  heals  sick  languors  in  the  public  squares.] 

1 2.  Distressed    condition,    sad    case,     woeful 
plight.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4499  Bot  Joseph  in  J>at  prisun  lai,  Wit 
langor  lengand  and  with  care.  1377  LANGL.  P.  /'/,  B.  xiy.  117 
Beggeres.  .That  al  her  lyf  ban  lyued  in  langour  and  in  de- 
faute.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Monk's  T.  417  Off  the  Erl  Hugelyn 
of  Pyze  the  langour  Ther  may  no  tonge  telle  for  pitee.  c  1430 
LONKLICH  Grail  xxxvii.  606  5'f  it  so  be  that  I  from  }ow  go, 
Neuere  geten  ^e  helpe  ne  Socour  ^ow  to  bryngen  owt  of  this 
langour.  1462  Pol.  AtffW*(RoUlj  II.  267  In  whos  tyme  ther 
was  habundaunce  with  plentee  of  welthe  and  erthely  joye, 
withou^t  langoure.  1513  BRAHSHAW^/.  Werburgc  \.  68  And 
how  this  lyfe  is  of  no  suerte  Now  m  great  languor  now  in 
prosperyte.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  m.  iii.  35  Whiles  thus  thy 
Britons  doe  in  languour  pine. 

1 3.  Mental  suffering  or  distress,  pining,  sorrow, 
affliction  of  spirit.      To  make  languor',  to  mourn, 
make  lament.    Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  3f.  24603  Mi  surful  scurs  pat  \n\\  sagh  ledc 
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wit  sli  languid,  c  1350  tt'ill.  Palerne  986  His  liif  nel  nou^t 
for  langour  last  til  to-morwe.  CX386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T. 
»  649  [He]  hath  swich  langour  in  soule,  that  he  may  neither 
rede  ne  singe  in  hooly  chirche.  c  1450  Mirour  Saluacioun 
3769  In  whas  absence  alwaye  sho  brent  in  swilk  langoure. 
c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  \.  270  For  dreid  thar  of  in  gret 
languor  he  grew.  1470-85  MAI.ORY  Arthur  x.  viii.  There 
he  made  grete  langour  and  dole.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg. 
58b/i,  I  shal  not  brynge  none  of  the  langours  no  sorowes 
upon  the.  1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  in.  i.  13  My  harts  deepe 
languor,  and  my  soules  sad  teares.  1593  T.  WATSON  Tears 
t-'ancic  iii.  Poems  (Arb.)  180  That  she  would  worke  my 
dollor,  And  by  her  meanes  procure  my  endles  langor.  1614 
RALEIGH  Hist.  World  \\.  xxii.  §  5(1634)  465  The  text..saith, 
they  exercised  upon  Joas  ignominious  judgements  anil  that 
departing  from  him,  they  dismissed  him  in  great  languor. 

b.  St.  [?  associated  with  lang,  LONG  a.  and  £>.] 
f(a)  Longing  for  some  object  (obs.}.  \b~)  Ennui. 
To  hold  out  of  langer\  to  amuse. 
1596  DALRVMI-LE  tr.  Leslie's  Hii>t.  Scot.  x.  457  To  recreat 
the  quene  and  hald  her  out  of  Langre.  1616  ROLLOCK  On 
the  Passion  383  If  thou  hast  not  a  desire,  but  art  afraid  to 
flit,  it  is  a  token  that  thou  hast  no  langour  of  God. 

4.  Kaintness,    weariness,   lassitude,    fatigue    (of 
the  body  or  faculties). 

1656  B  LOU  NT  Glosspgr.)  Languor^  faintness,  feebleness, 
want  of  spirit,  1707  FLOVER  Physic.  Pulse-lVatch  34  Great 
Evacuations  produces  Languor  of  Spirits.  1751  JOHNSON 
Rambler  No.  90  p  2  That  can  hardly  fail  to  relieve  the 
languors  of  attention.  1762  GOLDSM.  Cit.  If7,  xliv,  All  the 
senses  seem  so  combined,  as  to  be  soon  tired  into  languor 
by  the  gratification  of  any  one  of  them.  1789  W.  BUCHAN 
Doni.  bled.  (1790)  141  When  the  fever  comes  on  gradually, 
the  patient  generally  complains  first  of  languor  or  listless- 
ness.  1818  MRS.  SHELLEY  I-'rankenst.  iv.  (1865)  68,  I  nearly 
sank  to  the  ground  through  languor  and  extreme  weakness. 
1874  BLACKIE  Stl/~C*tit,  50  The  feverishness  and  the  languor 
that  are  the  necessary  consequences  of  prolonged  artificial 
uakefulness.  1878  C.  STANFOKD  Symb.  Christ  i.  31  In  the 
midst  of  the  languor  or  pains  of  death. 

b.  Expression  or  indication  of  lassitude,  in  the 
voice,  features,  etc. 

1760-72  tr.  yuan  <y  Ulloas  I'oy,  fed.  31  I.  122  Here  their 
pronunciation  has  a  faintness  and  languor.  1783  POTT 
Chintrg.  Wks.  II.  92  The  eyes  have  now  a  languor  and 
glassiness. 

c.  Habitual  lassitude  and  inertia  in  one's  move 
ments  and  behaviour,  want  of  energy  and  alertness 
(whether  as  a  natural  quality  or  an  affectation). 

18*5  LYTTON*  Falkland  30  There  was  spread  over  his 
countenance  an  expression  of  mingled  energy  and  languor. 
1852  MKS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xvi,  She  now  opened  her 
eyes,  and  seemed  quite  to  forget  her  languor.  1863  MRS. 
Oi-ii'HANT  Salem  Ch.  x.  171  That  stick  over  which  his  tall 
person  swayed  with  fashionable  languor. 

d.  Tenderness  or  softness  (of  mood,  feeling,  etc.) ; 
lassitude  of  spirit  caused  by  sorrow,  amorous  long 
ing,  or  the  like.     Said  also  of  a  melody. 

1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  94  P  2  The  same  languor  of 
melody  will  suit  an  absent  lover.  1791  MRS.  RADCLJFFE 
Rom.  Forest  i,  The  languor  of  sorrow  threw  a  melancholy 
grace  upon  her  features.  1792  S.  ROGERS  Pleas.  Mem. 
ii.  170  A  softer  tone  of  light  pervades  the  whole  And  steals 
a  pensive  languor  o'er  the  soul.  1819  BYRON  Juan  i.  cxiv, 
The  silver  light.  .Breathes  also  to  the  heart,  and  o'er  it 
throws  A  loving  languor,  which  is  not  repose.  183*  TENNY 
SON  Rlcanore  77  Whene'er  The  languors  of  thy  love-deep 
eyes  Float  on  to  me.  1865  SWINUUKNE  Poems  %  Ball.% 
Dolores  67  The  lilies  and  languors  of  virtue. 

5.  Of  immaterial  things :  Depressed  or  drooping 
condition,  want  of  activity  or  interest  ;  slackness, 
dullness. 

a  1748  WATTS  Itnprov.  Mind  i.  xiii.  (1868)  114  Academical 
disputation  . .  relieves  the  languor  of  private  study  and  medi 
tation.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  155  p  18, 1  had  formerly- 
been  celebrated  as  a  wit,  and  not  perceiving  any  languor  in 
my  imagination,  I  essayed  to  revive  that  gaiety.  175*  HUME 
Ess.  <t  Treat.  (1777)  I.  348  The  arts  must  fall  into  a  state  of 
languor,  and  lose  emulation  and  novelty.  1769  I'UKKE 
Late  St.  Xat.  Wks.  1842  I.  89  Possibly  some  parts  of  the 
kingdom  may  have  felt  something  like  a  languor  in  busi 
ness.  1786  W.  THOMSON  Philip  III,  v.  329  A  place,  .where 
she  would  be  freed  from  the  languor  of  her  present  solitude. 
Ibid.  353  Since  that  time,  it  [that  monarchy]  had  exhibited 
a  striking  token  of  improvidence  and  langour.  I  hid.  402 
A  manifest  langour  and  irresolution  appeared  in  her  [Spain's] 
counsels.  1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  III.  xxii.  218  Athens 
discovered  none  of  the  langour  of  recent  convalescence. 
1895  Daily  Neu's  18  June  2/6  Extreme  languor  now  charac 
terizes  the  trade  for  field  seeds. 

b.  Of  the  air,  sky,  etc. :  Heaviness,  absence  of 
life  and  motion,  oppressive  stillness. 

1728-46  THOMSON  Spring  w*  When  the  sun  Shakes  from 
his  noonday  throne  the  scattering  clouds,  Even  shooting 
listless  languor  thro'  the  deeps.  1742  TOPE  Dune.  iv.  304 
Lily-silver'd  vales.  Diffusing  languor  in  the  panting  gales. 
176*  FALCONER  Shijnvr.  I.  332  A  sullen  languour  still  the 
skies  opprest,  And  held  th'  unwilling  ship  in  strong  arrest. 
i77*-84  COOK  lroy.  11790)  IV.  1245  The  sky  became  serene; 
but  with  a  haziness  and  languor,  as  if  the  current  of  air, 
like  water  upon  an  equipoise,  moved  only  by  its  own  im 
pulse.  1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  <y  //.  Jrnls.  II.  220  The 
languor  of  Rome,— its  weary  pavements,  its  little  life. 

t  La'nguor,  v.  Obs.  Forms :  4-5  langor(e, 
langur(e,  5  languowi\e,  -uyre,  -wyre,  langer, 
5-6  langour,  6  languor,  [a.  OF.  langorcr^  also 
langorir^  f.  langorsh.  :  seeprec.]  =  LANGUISH  v. 
(in  various  senses). 


langwissheth]  for  loue  as  3e  schullen  heere.    (1400  Lan- 
f fane's  Cirurg.  73  pei  ben  so  feble  bat  ^ei  dien,  or  ellis  \>ci 


LANIATE. 

languren  [v.r.  langoren]  longe  tyme.  14. .  Circumcision  in 
Tnndale's  I' is.  (1843)  95  Salue  unto  hem  that  langor  in 
sekenes.  r  1440  Gesta  Jfflrtt.  ii.  xxiv.  342  (Add.  MS.)  The 
lady  for  love  be-gan  to  langour.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur 
ix.  xx,  He  came  to  the  herd  men  wandryng  and  langerynge; 
1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  255  b,  Our  blessed 
sauyour..so  tbyrsted  and  langoured  for  the  saluacyon  of 
mankynd,  that  [etc,]. 

Hence  f  La  ngouring  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

c  1330  R.  BKUNNE  Chron.  H'ate  (Rolls)  9565  Our  kyng 
t>at  lay  in  langoryng.  1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Lwe  n.  xiv. 
(Skeaf  1.  59  Thus  as  an  oxe  to  thy  langoryng  deth  wer  thou 
drawen.  1450-1530  Alyrr,  our  Ladye  in  To  vysyte  the 
langurynge  poure.  1552  Hi  LOET,  Languerynge  in  car*-, 
sorowe  or  thought,  langnidns. 

t  Iiaiiguoriueiit.  Obs.  [f.  LANGOUR  v.  + 
-MENT.]  A  state  of  languishing. 

1593  NASHE  Chrisfs  T.  (1613)  54  With  a  hoarse  sound, 
(such  as  fitteth  farre-spent  languorment). 

Languorous  (lae-ngworos),  a.  Also  5  langor- 
ous,  o  Sc.  langorius.  [ad.  OF.  lango{tt)reux, 
f.  langor  LANGUOR  sb.] 

fl.  Distressful,  sorrowful,  mournful.     Obs. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  iv.  20  Durynge  the  langorous  tyme 
that  polidorus  tolde  this  vysion  myserable.  1549  ContfL 
Scot.  Epist.  i  Ane.  .medicyne.  .to  cure..al  the  langorius 
desolat  &  affligit  pepil.  Ibid.  vii.  70  Quhen  this  lady 
persauit  hyr  thre  sonnis  in  that  langonus  stait.  1590 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  11.  i.  9  Deare  lady  !  how  shall  I  declare  thy 
cace,  Whom  late  I  left  in  languorous  constraynt?  1834 
BECKFORU  Italy  II.  295  Then  succeeded  some  languorous 
tirannas. 

2.  Full  of,  characterized  by,  or  suggestive  of, 
languor  (see  LANGUOR  sb.  4-5). 

ai8»  KEATS  Sonn.,  The  day  is  gone^  Bright  eyes  accom- 
plish'd  shape,  and  lang'rous  waist.  1847  TENNYSON  Princess 
vn.  48  A  medicine  in  themselves  To  wile  the  length  from 
languorous  hours,  and  draw  The  sting  from  pain.  1879 
MRS.  PATTISON  Renaissance  Art  Fr.  viii.  The  languorous 
sentiment  of  the  Italian  model  was  dispelled  by  the  liveli 
ness  native  to  the  French  character.  1881  J.  PAYNE  1001 
Nts.  I.  155  Slender  and  sleepy-eyed,  and  languorous  of 

fait.  1883  LADY  VIOLET  GREVILLE  Keith's  Wife  II.  95 
he  threw  killing  glances  from  her  languorous  black  eyes. 
1886  SYMONDS  Kcnaiss.  It.,  Cath.  React.  (1898)  VII.  xii. 
200  The  devotion  of  the  cloister  was  becoming  languorous 
and  soft.  1887  Old  A  fan's  Favour  \  \.  286  The  atmosphere 
was.  .languorous  and  heavy  with  the  rich  scent  of  flowers. 

Hence  La'ngTiorously  adv. 

1875  HOWELLS  Foregone  Concl.  25  The  air.. was  here 
almost  languorously  warm.  1879  Athenaeum  24  May  671 
A  portrait .. of  a  young  mother.. languorously  reposing  in 
a  crimson  chair. 

11  Lailgur  tlzrrjgu»iv,.  Also  lungoor,  lungar, 
laugour.  [Hindi  langftr,  cogn.  w.  Skr.  lahgfdin, 
having  a  tail.]  The  name  applied  in  India  to 
certain  species  of  monkeys  of  the  genus  Semnopi- 
thecus^  esp.  S.  entelhts  (see  EKTELLUS)  and  S. 
schistaceus. 

ai8»6  HF.BKR  Journ.  Upper Prov.  Ind.  (1844)  II.  85  Why 
do  you  challenge  the  lungoor?  he  cannot  answer  you  ! 
1842  Penny  Cycl.  XXI.  223  Lungar.  1860  RUSSELL  Diary 
India  I.  249  The  trees,  .affording. .cover  to  innumerable 
langours.  1880  V.  BALL  Jungle  Life  India  i.  3  Troops  of 
long-tailed  monkeys  called  Langurs. 

t  LaiigTiste.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF.  languste  (cf. 
F.  langouste  crayfish),  repr.  L.  locttsta.']  =  LOCUST. 

-1200  Trin.  Coll.  How.  127  Weste  was  his  wumenge  and 
stark  haire  of  oluente  his  wede,  wilde  hunie  and  languste  his 
mete  and  water  was  his  drinke. 

t  Lanhure,  adv.  Obs.  [A  comb,  of  the 
synonymous  Hi'RE  adv. ;  the  ]>rcfixed  element 
seems  connected  with  OE.  la  L(»  ////.]  At  least. 

a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  557  Ich  mihte.  .wel,  habben  awealt  hire, 
5if  ha  nalde  wi6  luue,  wi3  Iu3er  eie,  lanhure.  a  1225  St. 
Alarher.  12  Swic  nuthe  lanhure  swikele  swarte  deouel. 
4:1230  Halt  Meid.  21  pat  he  greiSede  ham  lanhure  i>a  ha 
walden  of  meidenes  hehscipe. 

Laniard,  variant  of  LANYARD. 

Tift.-miyynf'AT'in  f lirnieaTifpim  ,a.  [i.LJaniari-us 
LAMAUY  a.  +  -FOUM.]  Shaped  like  loniary  teeth. 

1847-52  TOUD  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  881/2  The  office  of  the  two 
laniariform  teeth  is  to  pierce  and  retain  the  prey.  1881 
OWKN  in  Nature  XXIII.  523  The  molars  probably ..  all 
more  or  less  laniariform. 

t  Lania'rioUS,  &•  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ous.]  Butcher-like. 

1651  BIGGS  A>7f  Disf.  f  236  They  have  a  trick  of  paring 
away,  (palpably  lanianous)  and  wounding  the  membrane. 

t  Iianiary,-^.1  Obs.—°  In  ylaniarie.  [ad.  L. 
laniariumt  \.  lanius  butcher.]  A  shambles  (Cock- 

eram,  1623). 

Laniary  (larniari),  a.  and  sb.~  [ad.  L.  lanidrius 
pertaining  to  a  butcher,  f.  lanius  butcher,  f.  lanidre 
to  tear.]  A.  adj.  Of  teeth  :  Adapted  for  tearing  ; 
canine.  B.  sb.  A  laniary  or  canine  tooth. 

1826  KIKBV  &  Si1.  Eutoinol.  1 1 1.  445  These  are  principally 
their  claws  or  laniary  teeth.  1839-47  TOUD  Cycl.  Anat.  III. 
242/1  The  laniaries  [of  Insectivora]  small.  1854  R.  OWEN 
Skel.  ff  Teeth  in  Circ.  Sci.t  Organ.  Nat.  L  270  The  laniary 
or  canine  teeth  of  carnivorous  quadrupeds.  Ibid.  271  Some 
[teethl  present  the  laniary  type.  1888  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.t 
Laniary  teeth. 

Laniate  (brnVt),  v.  rare-*,  [f.  L.  laniat-, 
ppl.  stem  of  lanidre  to  tear.]  trans.  To  tear  to 
pieces.  So  La-niated///.  a.  (Cockeram,  1623). 

1721  BAILKV,  Laniate,  to  butcher,  to  cut  up,  to  quarter,  to 
tear  in  Pieces.  (Hence  in  JOHNSON  1755 1  and  in  later 
Diets.)  1886  UIRTON  Arab.  Nts.  I.  115  Bedded  on  new 
made  scones  and  takes  in  piles  to  laniate. 


LANIATION. 

t  Lania'tion.  Obs.-°  [ad.  L.  tarnation-em^ 
n.  of  action  f.  lanidre  to  tear.]  *  A  tearing  like 
a  butcher'  (Cockeram,  1623). 

Lanier,  obs.  form  of  LANNER. 

LaniferotLS  (l^'nrferas),  a.  [f.  L.  lanifer  (f. 
Idna  wool  +  ~fer  bearing)  +  -ous.]  Wool-bearing. 

1656  In  B  LOU  NT  Glossogr.  1676  in  COLES.  1794  MKS. 
PIOZZI  Synon.  I.  353  Care  and  cultivation.. in  laniferous 
animals  is  of  apparent  use.  1805  LUCCOCK  Nat.  Wool  28 
The  laniferous  animals  were  very  early  diffused  over  the 
western  parts  of  Asia. 

Lanific  (l^ni'fik),  a.  rare.  [ad.  L.  lanific~us, 
f.  lana  wool  +  -ficus  making  :  see  -FIG.]  a.  Wool- 
bearing,  b.  Busied  in  spinning  wool. 

(11693  Urqitharfs  Rabelais  ill.  H.  (1737)  353  AH  the 
Lanific  Trees  of  Seres.  1806  W.  TAYLOH  in  Ann.  Rev.  IV. 
772  The  distinct  offices  of  the  lanific  sisters,  as  Catullus 
calls  them,  were  afterwards  transferred  to  the  distaff  and 
the  rock. 

So  t  Lani'fical,  a.  (1656  in  Blount  Glossogr.^, 
t  Laiii-ficous,  a.  (1721  in  Bailey). 

t  La*nifice.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  obs.  F.  lanifice, 
ad.  L.  lanifuium.  f.  lanificus  :  see  prec.]  A  spin 
ning  or  weaving  of  wool;  also  concr.  wool-work. 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  696  The  Moath  breedeth  vpon  Cloth, 
and  other  Lanifices.  1633  PRYNNE  f/istriotn.  21  Or  use 
any  spellrs  or  ceremonies,  .in  their  lanifices. 

Laiiiflorous  (Uli:nirl6<>'r9s),  a.  [f.  L.  Idna 
wool  +  flor-,flos  flower  +  -ous.]  (See  cmot.) 

1855  MAYNE  Exfos.  Lex.,  Lantflorus^  having  woolly 
flowers,  as  the  incisions  or  divisions  of  the  limb  of  the  corol 
of  Asclepias  lamJJora'.  laniflorous. 

Lanigerous  [WW't^fcw),  a.    [f.  L.  laniger 

(f.    lana   wool  +  ger-  carrying)  +  -ous.]     Wool- 
bearing  ;  woolly. 

1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  ('1658)  784  Whether  there  be  within 
them  [spiders!  a  certain  lanigerous  fertility  . .  as  in  silk 
worms.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey)  Lanigerous  Trees,  those 
sort  of  Tree-i  that  bear  a  woolly,  downy  Substance;  as  . . 
Poplars,  Willows,  and  Osiers.  1786-7  tr.  Savary's  Lett.  fr. 
EgyPt.  I-  S1^  This  triangular  rush  [the  papyrus]  . .  bears 
a  lanigerous  tuft.  1839  G.  RAYMOND  in  Neva  Monthly 
Mag.  LVII.  408  He  had  a  bushy,  lanigerous  head.  1841 
T.  SOUTHEY  (title)  A  Treatise  on  Sheep  :  ..  suggesting  ideas 
for  the  Introduction  of  other  Lanigerous  Animals  suited  to 
-the  Climate.  1881  Aceuicmy  No.  491.  252  To  him  the  republic 
is  a.. lanigerous  and  pelliferous  region. 

Lanimer :  see  LAKDIMER. 
t  La*ning.      Obs.   rare  — f.      [f.    LANE  sb.  + 
-ING  i.]     =  LEANING. 

6-1648-50  BRATHWAIT  Barnabees  Jrul.  in.  P4  Singing 
along  down  Sautry  laning,  I  saw  a  Tombe  one  had  beene 
laine  in. 

t  Lailio  niotis,  a.  Obs.  rare-0,  [f.  L.  la- 
nioni-us  (f.  lanion-em  =  lanius  butcher)  -i-  -ous.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  butcher.  1656  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr. 

t Lanipen'dious,  a.    Obs.  rare-°.    [f.  L. 

lanipendi-us  (f.  lana  wool  +  pend-ere  to  weigh) 
+  -OL'a.]     Engaged  in  weighing  or  spinning  wool. 

1656  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.     1676  in  COLES. 

IlLanista'Jani'sta;.  Rom.Antiq.  [L.]  A  trainer 
of  gladiators. 

1834  LYTTON  Pompeii  \\.  i,Our  lanista  would  tell  a  different 
story.  Comb.  1880  L.  WALLACE  Ben-Hnr  432,  I  did  not 
tell  thee  that  I  am  lanista-taught.  Defend  thyself! 

Lank  (l^erjk),  a.  (sb.)  Also  6-7  lanok(e, 
lanke.  [OE.  hlanc ;  not  found  in  other  Teut. 
langs.  ;  a  primary  sense  *  flexible '  may  be  inferred 
from  the  factitive  vb.  (OTeut.  *hlankjan}  which 
appears  in  Ger.  lenken  to  bend,  turn  aside.  Other 
cognates  are  ME.  LoNKE=OHG.  lancha  (whence 
Rom.  *flanco  FLANK)  ;  see  also  LINK  sb^\ 
A.  adj. 

1.  Loose  from  emptiness ;  not  filled  out  or 
plump ;  shrunken,  spare  ;  flabby,  hollow. 

a.  of  the  animal  body  or  its  parts. 

aiooo  Judith  205  (Gr.)  pss  se  hlanca  £efeah  wulf  in 
walde.  1556  WITHALS  Diet  (1568)  8ob/i  Lanke  or  thinne 
in  the  bodie,  as  they  that  be  leane,  strigosus,  macilcntns. 
IS76TURBERV.  Venerie  362  And  that  oftentimes  is  the  foulest 
and  worst  favourd  by  cause  he  is  overwearied  and  lankest. 
'583  STANVHURST  JEneis  in.  (Arb.)  89  With  lanck  wan 
visadge.  1603  DEKKER  Grissit  (Shaks.  Soc.)  10  In  the  lean 
arms  of  lank  necessity.  1633  P.  FLETCHER  Purple  fsl.  xn. 
xxxii,  Long  sootie  hair  Fill'd  up  his  lank  cheeks.  1648 
Hunting  of  Fox  21  They  must  looke  to  goe  out  as  lank  and 
lean  as  they  came  in.  1649  G.  DANIUL  Trinarch.^  Hen.  Jr, 
cci,  A  Tiger,  (whom  lanke  Ravin  fires  To  sett  vpon  the 
Herds).  1668  CULPEPPER  &  COLE  Barthol.  Anat,  i.  xiv.  37 
Because  any  Artery  being  tied,  is  full,  and  swells  towards 
the  Heart,  but  is  empty,  and  lank  towards  the  Veins.  1709 
STEELE  Tatler  No.  28  f6  The  Men  of  the  Service  look  like 
Spectres,  with  long  Sides,  and  lank  Cheeks.  1713  — 
Englishm.  No.  40.  261  A  lank  Monsieur  with  a  huge  Fruz 
Wigg,  . .  is  France  in  little.  1726  GAY  Fables  i.  xxiii.  20 
Cats,  who  lank  with  hunger  mew'd.  1791  BOSWELL  Johnson 
15  Mar.  an.  1779,  The  bard  was  a  lank  bony  figure,  with 
short  black  hair.  1820  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.  II.  354  He 
was  a  huge  feeder,  and  though  lank,  had  the  dilating 
powers  of  an  Anaconda.  1848  MRS.  JAMESON  Sacr.  <y  Leg. 
Art  (1850)  45  This  lank,  formal  angel  is  from  the  Greco- 
Italian  school  of  the  eleventh  century. 

b.  of  vegetable  growth.     Of  grass  :  Long  and 
flaccid,     -j-  Of  a  harvest :  Meagre,  scanty. 

I(S34-5  BRERETON  Trav.  (Chetham  Soc.)  36  Here  is  barren 
dry  sandy  land  as  in  Sherwood  Forest,  like  Bowden  Downs, 
save  longer  lank  grass.  1645  QUARLES  Sol.  Recant,  xi.  75 
Cast  not  lank  gram  upon  too  lean  a  ground.  1658  Wlwle 
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Duty  Man  xvii,  §  n  If  by  the  sparingness  of  our  alms,  we    I 
make   ourselves  a   lank  harvest   hereafter.     1697   DKVDEN    | 
Virg.  Georg.  n.  342  Lest  the  lank  Ears  in  length  of  Stem  be    < 
lost.    1884  MRS.  C.  PRAED  Zero  ii,  These  lank,  sickly  gum- 
trees  make  me  feel  quite  sentimental. 

c.  of  inanimate  things,  esp.  of  a  bag,  bladder  or 
purse.  ?  Ohs, 

c  1000  Ags.  Ps,  (Gr.)  cxvlii.  83  Ic  eom  nu  ^eworden  werum  ' 
anlicast.  swa  bu  on  hrime  setest  hlance  cylle.  1571  CAMIMON  j 
Hist.  Irel.  n.  x.  (1633)  138  If  your  bagges  bee  full  where  ' 
theirs  were  lancke.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  l'ft  i.  iii.  132  The  , 
Commons  hast  thou  rackt,  the  Clergies  Bags  Are  lanke  and  j 
leane  with  thy  Extortions.  1602  ind  /'/.  Return  fr.  Par-  \ 
nass.  iv.  iii.  1934  Drinking  a  long  lank  watching  candles  j 
smoake.  1660  BOYLE  New  Ex/>.  Phys.  Aleck,  xiii.  84  A  great  I 
Bladder  well  tyedat  the  Neck,  but  very  lank.  1719  D'URFKY  j 
Pills  I.  272  My  Purse  . .  is  but  lank.  1830  (J ALT  Laivrie  T. 
n.  x.  (1849)  73  A  day  at  this  time  was  precious  to  my  light 
and  lank  purse. 

t  d.   of  immaterial  things.     Alsoy?^.     Ol>s. 

1607  WALKISGTON  Opt.  Glass  27  His  conceit  is  as  lancke 
as  a  shotten  Herrin.  1615  T.  ADAMS  White  Devil  26  That 
subtle  winnower,  .w'1  keep  the  soule.  .lanke  with  ignorance. 
i6zz  in  Reliq.  IVott.  (1685)  248  The  Empire  grew  lank 
and  the  Popedom  tumorous.  1638  HP.  REYNOLDS  Serin. 
July  \-2th  43  Men  of  greene  heads,  of  crude  and  lanke 
abilities,  a  1650  Scot.  Field  269  in  Furnivall  Percy  Folio 
I.  226  Now  lanke  is  their  losse:  our  lord  itt  amend  !  1663 
J.  SPENCER  Prodigies  (1665)  in  Tempted  to  blow  out  with  ' 
their  quills  a  lean  and  lank  occurrence.  1664  H.  MORK 
My&t.  fnfi/.  360  It  is  but  a  lank  business  to  take  notice  of 
one  single  Statue  for  Idolatry.  1729  YOUNG  linperiutii 
Pelagi  Pref.,  Lank  writing  is  what  I  think  ought  most  to  • 
be  declined.  1780  COVVPER  Table  T.  532  From  him  who 
rears  a  poem  lank  and  long. 

2.  Of  hair  :  Without  curl  or  wave,  straight  and 
flat. 

1690  SHADWELL  Am.  Bigot  in.  i,  Thick  lips  and  lank 
flaxen  hair.    1727  KRADLKY  /''am.  Diet.  s.v.  Hair,  To  make 
that  which  curls  too  much,  tanker,  anoint  it  thoroughly  .. 
with  Oil   of  Lillies.     1776  MAD.   D'ARBLAY  Early  Diary 
5  Apr.,  Two  of  her  curls  came  quite  unpinned,  and  fell  lank 
on  one  of  her  shoulders.     1835  WILLIS  Pencilling^  I.  xxiv. 
1 68  High  cheek  bones,  lank  hair,  and  heavy  shoulders.    1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Kng.  i.  !.  82  The  extreme  Puritan  was  at 
once  known,  .by,  .his  lank  hair. 

t  3.   Drooping,  languid.     Ohs.  rare—1. 

1634  MILTON  Coinus  835  Nereus,  ..  piteous  of  her  woes, 
rear'd  her  lank  head. 

4.  Comb.,  chiefly  parasynthetic,  as  lank-bellied > 
-cheeked,  -eared,  -haired,  -jawed,  -sided^  -winged 
adjs. ;  also  lank-blown^  -lean  adjs. 

1691  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2559/4  Stoln..,  a  black  Gelding.. 
*lank   Belly'd,   and  a  switch  Tail.     1785   FRANKLIN  Lett. 
Wks.  1840  VI.  507  A  *lank  blown  bladder  laid  before  a  fire 
will  soon  swell,  grow  tight,  and  burst.     1838  JAS.  GRANT 
Sk,  Lond.  184  A  little,  *lank-cheeked,  sharp-eyed  man.    1820 
KEATS  Hyperion  i.  230  O  *lank-ear'd  Phantoms  of  black- 
weeded  pools  !    1687  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2207/4 1"-  L.  and  C.  I,., 
middle-sized  men.  ,*lank-hair'd.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
iii.  I.  370  Puritan  coffee  houses,  .where  lankhaired  men  dis 
cussed  election  and  reprobation  through  their  noses.     1778 
Miss  BURNEY  Evelina  (1787)  III.  xxi.  233  Is  he  as  *lank- 
jawed  as  ever?     1843  LYTTON  Last  Bar.  n.  i,  Our  red-faced 
yeomen,  alas,  are  fast  sinking  into  lank-jawed  mechanics. 
1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  iv.  Prol.  26  Their  gesture  sad  Inuesting 
*lanke-leane  Cheekes.    1743  R.  BLAIR  Grave  337  The  *lank- 
sided  Miser,  .meanly  stole.  .From  Back  and  Belly  too,  their 
proper  Cheer.     1649  G.  DANIEL  Tr  inarch. ^  Hen.  K,  Ixviii, 
Where  *lanke-wing'd  Puttocks  hope  to  catch  their  Prey. 

B.  sb. 

1 1.  Leanness,  scarcity,  thinness.     Obs. 

Only  in  proverbial  phrase.     (See  quots.) 

1655  FULLER  Hist.  Camb.  iii.  §  16. 47  margin,  A  Bank  and 
a  Lank  of  Charitie.  a  1661  —  Worthies,  Sliropsh.  in.  (1662) 
10  This  loseph  collected  from  the  present  plenty,  that  a 
future  famine  would  follow,  as  in  this  kind,  a  Lank  con 
stantly  attendeth  a  Bank.  1727  BOYER  Eng.-Fr.  Diet,  s.v., 
A  Lank  makes  a  Bank.  Ce  Proverb?  s  applique  aux  Feinmes 
qiti  decheent  des  le  moment  qifelles  sont  enceintes  jnsqiia 
ce  qne  leur  venire  commence  d  lever. 

2.  A  lanky  or  lean  person, 

1881  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON  My  Love  III.  212  You  are  not 
such  a  peaky  lank  as  you  were. 

Hence  t  La'nkish  a.y  somewhat  lank;  tLa'nkly 
adv,,  in  a  lank  manner ;  La'iikiiess,  the  condition 
of  being  lank. 

1611  COTGR.,  Maigrement)  M  eagerly, . .  lankly,  slenderly. 
Ibid.*  Maigrete't  Meagarnesse,  leannesse,  thinnesse,  lanke- 
nesse.  1627-77  FELTHAM  Resolves  n.  xxiv.  209  She,  like  the 
humble  one,  falls  flat,  and  lankly  lies  upon  the  earth,  a  1643 
W.  CARTWRIGHT  Ordinary  m.  v,  Hungry  Notes  are  fit  for 
Knels  :  May  lankenes  be  No  Quest  to  me.  a  1648  DIGBV 
Closet  O^en.  (1677)  160  They  [the  guts]  are  to  be  cleansed  in 
the  ordinary  manner  and  filled  very  lankly.  1689  Lond. 
Gaz.  No.  2483/4  A  Tall  fresh  coloured  Fellow,  with  lankish 
white  Hair.  1774  GOLDSM,  J^at.  Hist.  1 17761  I.  317  Being  thus 
compelled  to  open  its  jaws,  it  [a  viper]  once  more  resumed 
its  former  lankness.  1824  Examiner  23/2  There  was  a 
haggardness  and  lankness  about  his  cheeks.  1840  DICKENS 
Barn.  Rudge  xxxv,  A  certain  lankness  of  cheek  . .  added 
nearly  ten  years  to  his  age. 

t  Lank,  v.  Obs.    [f.  LANK  a.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  lank. 

1519  HORMAN  Vulg.  39  b,  As  soone  as  thou  arte  vp  lanke 
thy  bely  [L.  Icvato  alvum]  and  spett  out  rotten  fleme.  1562 
LEIGH  Anno  He  (1597)  44  b.  The  Lion,  .(if  he  be  in  daunger 
to  bee  chased) . .  vomiteth  at  his  will,  and  lanketh  him^elfe. 
1604  Meeting  of  Gallants  7,  I  rack  the  vajnes  and  Sinewes, 
lancke  the  lungs.  1610  G.  FLETCHER  Chris? $  Viet.  i.  xiii, 
Greefes  companie.  .lankes  the  cheekes. 

2.  intr.  To  become  lank  or  shrunken. 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  $  Cl.  i.  iv.  71  And  all  this.  .Was  borne 
so  like  a  Soldiour,  that  thy  cheeke  So  much  as  lank'd  not. 
Lauket    (Ire'nket),  v.     dial.     [f.   lanket,    dial. 


LANSQUENET. 

form  of  LANGET.]  trans.  In  the  Isle  of  Man: 
To  tie  the  legs  of  an  ox,  a  horse,  etc.  together,  as 
a  restriction  on  its  movements;  to  hobble. 

1894  HALL  CAINE  Manxman  v.  x.  313  There  were  a  few 
oxen  also,  tethered  and  lanke  tied. 

Lanktraloo,  variant  of  LANTERLOO  Ohs. 

Lanky  (lae'nki),  a.  [f.  LANK  a.  +  -Y1.]  Awk 
wardly  or  ungracefully  lean  and  long,  f  Also 
(of  hair)  somewhat  lank  (obs.}, 

1670  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  437/4  He  is.  .of  a  tall  Stature,  with 
fair  lanky  hair.  x8x8Toi>o,  LaiikyaA),,  a  vulgar  expression  to 
denote  a  tall  thin  persun.  1833  HT.  MAKTINEAU  Cinnamon 
<V  Pearls  v.  82  Their  worn  and  lanky  frames.  1847-8  H. 
MILLER  First  Impr.  i.  (1861)  3  A  tall  lanky  Northumbrian. 
iZ&oAll  Year  Round  No.  72.  509,  I  pass  by  many  a  church, 
.  .with  their  tall  hulking  fronts  and  lanky  pillars.  1861  W.  H. 
RUSSELL  in  Times  12  July,  A  sharp-looking  Creole,  on  a 
lanky  pony,  . .  superintended  their  labours.  1874  BUKNAND 
My  time  ii.  21  The  lanky  Charles.. did  something  with  a 
chorus  to  it.  1892  BARING-GOULD  Sir.  Survivals  v.  1 12  The 
spiral  coil  would  prevent  the  lanky  rushlight  from  falling  over. 
b.  Comb.)  as  lanky-eared,  -limbed  adjs. 

1815  W.  H.  IRKLANU  Scribhleotnania,  82  The  station  of 
groom  to  a  lanky-ear'd  Neddy.  1896  MARY  BKAUMONT  Joan 
Seton  170  A  schoolboy,  bright-eyed  and  lanky-limbed. 

La'iiiiarcl.   Obs.  Also  6 -7  lanard(e.  [variant 
of  LANNER,  ?  nfter  haggard  sb.]      =  next. 

1530  PALSGR.  237/2  Lanarde  ahauke,  lanier.  1598  FLORIO, 
LainerOy  a  kind  of  hauke  called  a  lanard  or  a  lanaret.  1607 
BREWER  Lingua  n.  vi.  K  2  A  wondrous  flight  Of  Falcons, 
Haggards,  Hobbies,  Terselets,  Lanards  and  Goshaukes. 
a  1627  Miuni.KTON  &  ROWLEY  S/>.  Gipsy  iv.  iii,  That  young 
lannard  . .  if  you  can  whistle  her  To  come  to  fist,  make  trial. 

Lanner  (Irc'nsi  .  Forms:  5  7  laner(e, -yei\e, 
(5  lanare,  6  lanor),  6-7  lanier,  6  lanar,  7  lannar, 
6-  lanner.  [ad.  F.  lanier ^  app.  a  subst.  use  of  the 
OK.  lanier  cowardly. 

Cf.  the  med.L.  synonym  tardarius,  and  the  description 
Me  lannier..est  mol  et  sans  courage',  quoted  by  Godef.  s.v.] 

A  species  of  falcon,  found  in  countries  bordering 
on  the  Mediterranean,  Falco  lanarins  or  F.fel- 
deggi.  In  Falconry,  the  female  of  this  species. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxv.  117  Gentill  fawcouns, 
laneres,  sagres,  sperhawkes.  1486  [^ee  LANNERET].  1575 
TIJRBERV.  raulconrie  114  You  muste  haue  a  gentle  Lanner. 
1598  SYLVESTKR  Dn  Bartas  i.  v.  720  The  Marlin,  Lanar,  and 
the  gentle  Tercel  1.  1637  T.  MORTON  AVw  {'-"£•  Canaan 
(1883)  198  The  use  whereof  in  other  parts  makes  the  Lan- 
nars  there  more  bussardly  then  they  be  in  New  England. 
1676  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1127/4  I-°st  Aug.  27.  at  night,  a  young 
Lanner  Nyes  Hawk  without  Bells  or  Jesses.  1766  PENNANT 
Zool.  1 1768)  I.  134  Except  the  Lanner  none  seem  to  have  been 
noted  among  the  British  birds  by  any  of  our  c-untrymen. 
1834  R.  MUDIE  Brit.  Birds  (1841)  I.  87  The  Lanner  (I-'alco 
Lanarius)  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  peregrine,  but 
it  is  smaller.  1852  R.  F.  BURTON  Fnhonry  Indus  ii.  18 
The  female  was  called  a  Lanner,  the  male  a  Lanneret.  :86o 
LONGF.  Wayside  Inn,  Crew  Long  Serpent  1,  Downward 
fluttered  sail  and  banner  as  alights  the  .screaming  lanner. 

attrib.  1686  tr.  Chard  ins  Trav.  Persia  \.  82  Lanner- 
Hawks,  Gos-Hawks,  Hobbies.  1873  TRISTRAM  Moab  ii.  32 
A  pair  of  lanner  falcons. 

Lanneret  (Ise'neret).  Forms  :  5  lanret(t,  5-6 
lanerette,  6  lanaret,  6-9  laneret,  (6  -at  ,  $  lan- 
naret,  7-  lanneret.  [ad.  OK.  and  F.  laneret  in 
same  sense.]  The  male  of  the  lanner. 

1432-50  tr.  Higdcn  (Rolls)  I.  339  Hawkes  that  be  called 
lanerettes  {printed  lauerettes].  c  1440  Promp.  J'arr.  286/2 
Lanret,  hauke,  tardarius.  1486  Bk.  St.  Albaus  D  iv, 
Ther  \=>  a  Lanare  and  a  Lanrell  ^.rcad  Lanrett].  And 
theys  belong  to  a  Squyer.  1495  Act  n  Hen.  VII  c.  17 
Laner  lanerette  or  fawcon.  1575  TURBEKV.  Faukonrie  125 
The  myllane  and  the  lanerette.  1637  'fc  MORTON  Neiv  Kng. 
Canaan  (1883)  196  At  my  first  arrival!  in  those  parts  [I] 
practised  to  take  a  Lannaret,  which  I  reclaimed.  1838  J.  P. 
KENNEDY  Rob  of  A'tw/  xiv.  151  The  falcone  [was]  bent  to 
fly  the  cast  of  lanerets. 

Lanolin  (Ise'n^lin';.  Chem.  Also  lanoliue.  [f. 
L.  Idna  wool  -f  ol-euai  oil  +  -JN  J.  Named  by  U. 
Liebreich.j  The  cholesterin-fatty  mailer  extracttd 
from  sheep's  wool,  used  as  a  basis  for  ointments. 

1885  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  5  Dec.  II.  1075/1  Dr.  Oscar  Lieb- 
reich  read  a  paper  on  Lanolin  before  the  Berlin  Medical 
Society,  on  October  28th.  1894  Brit.Jtnl.  Photogr.  XLI. 
16  First  grease  their  hands  with  lanoline  or  vaseline. 

LanOSG  !iU7i'n^«s))  a.  scientific,  [ad.  L.  lands-its, 
f.  lana  wool.]  Of  the  nature  of  wool ;  woolly. 
Hence  Lano'sity,  woolliness  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1888). 

1852  DANA  Crust,  i.  335  Hand  naked  and  smooth  without, 
..within  over  a  spot  lanose.  1871  COOKE  Fungi  786  My 
celium  forming  white  lanose  patches. 

Lanret(t,  obs.  form  of  LAXNERET. 

Lansfordite  (Ise'nsfpjdait).  Mm.  [Named  by 
Genth,  1 888,  from  Lansfordvo.  Pennsylvania,  where 
it  was  found  :  see  -ITE.]  Hydrous  carbonate  of 
magnesium,  resembling  paraffin  when  first  found. 

1888  in  Atner.  JrnL  Sci.  Ser.  m.  XXXVI.  156.  1892  in 
DANA  Min.  305. 

Lanshet,  variant  of  LANDHHAKD. 
f  La-nsket.     Obs.  rare  -'. 

a  1625  FLETCHER  Woman's  Prize  n.  vi,  How  knowst  thou? 
Jaq.  I  peep't  in  At  a  loose  lansket. 

Lansquenet  (krnskenet;.  Forms:  7  lance - 
quene(n  t,  lansquenight,  7-8  lauskenet,  8 
landsquenet,  (sense  2  only,  lamb-skin-it),  7,  9 
]ansquenett(e,  9  (sense  2)  lansquinnet,  7-  lans 
quenet.  (3.  (sense  i  only)  9  landsknecht,  lanz- 
knecht.  See  also  LANCE-KKIGHT.  [a.  F.  lansquenet. 


LANT. 

$.&.£*.  faiidsknechtVti.  servant  of  the  country,  f.  lands 
(gen.)  country  +  knecht  servant.  The  Ger.  word 
was  at  an  early  date  miswritten  lanzknecht,  as  if 
f.  lanz  lance.] 

1.  Hist.  One  of  a  class  of  mercenary  soldiers  in 
the  German  and  other  continental  armies  in  the 
17th  and  i8th  centuries. 

Originally  applied  to  the  serfs  brought  into  the  field  by 
the  nobles  within  the  territories  of  the  Empire,  in  contra 
distinction  to  the  Swiss  mercenaries.  Subsequently  this 
distinction  became  obsolete,  and  the  designation  seems_to 
have  connoted  a  particular  kind  of  equipment,  of  which 
a  lance  was  part. 

1607  DKKKEK  Knighf  s  Conjuring  C?zrc.\}  59  Our  lansque- 
night  of  Lowe-Germame.  1608  K.  GRIMSTONE  Hist.  France 
(1611)  662  Christopher. .brought  ten  thousand  LansqueneU 
to  passe  the  Alpes.  1622  A.  COURT  Constnncie  i.  8  Certaine 
Women.. cryed  out,.. That  the  Lanskenets  had  eaten  vp 
Children.  1726-31  TINOAL  Rapin's  Hist.  Eng.  x\  n.  (1743) 
II.  138  Ten  thousand  Switzers,  two  thousand  Landsquencts. 
1824  BYKON  Defouned  Transf.  i.  ii,  From  some  Stray 
bullet  of  our  lansquenets.  1845  S.  AUSTIN  tr.  Rankes 
Hist.  Ref.  I.  235  In  the  year  1513,  the  authorities  hesitated 
to  punish  some  deserters  from  the  Landsknechts.  1855 
MOTLEY  Dutch  Rep.  it.  ii.  (1866)  163  Some  were  disguised 
as  hussars,  some  as  miners,  some  as  lansquenettes.  1884 
Content^.  Rtv,  June  818  He  gave  up  entire  communes  to 
be  pillaged  by  the  lansquenets. 

£.  Jn  the  incorrect  Ger.  form  lantkntckt, 

1856  FROI/DE  Hist.  Eng.  I.  240  If.  .his  German  lanzknechts 
had  stormed  the  Holy  City. 

2.  A  game  at  cards,  of  German  origin. 

1687  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2263/3  Strictly  forbidding  all  Per 
sons  . .  to  use  or  allow  any  Gaming  in  their  Houses,  more 
particularly  the  Games  of  Hoca,  liassett,  or  Lansquenett. 
1707  J.  STEVENS  Quti-cdo's  Com.  lf'A-s.  (1709)  204  We  play'd 
at  Lanskenet.  1735  BAILEY,  Lamb  Skin-it,  a  certain  Game 
at  Cards.  1766  AXSTF.Y  Hatk  Guide  ix.  (1804)  72  And  to 
play  I  bid  adieu,  Hazard,  lansquenet,  and  loo.  Fairest 
nymph,  to  dance  with  you.  1859  THACKKITAY  Virgin,  xii. 
He  dines  at  White's  ordinary,  and  sits  down  to  Macco  and 
lansquenet  afterwards.  1885  MAHKL  COLLINS  Prettiest 
M'oinan  vi,  Each  day  she  dreaded  to  hear  that  he  had  lost 
everything  at  lansquenet. 

Lanss,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  LANCE. 

La  lit  (Isent),  shl  Now  rare.  Forms :  i 
hland,  hlpnd,  7-8  land,  7-  lant.  [OE.  Mand, 
hlfnd  =*  ON.  hland.  (The  form  lant  seems  to 
belong  to  n.w.  dialects ;  cf.  Lancashire  bant  for 
/>««</.)]  Urine,  esp.  ^tale  urine  used  for  various 
industrial  purposes,  chamber-lye. 

c  1000  Sax.  Lecchd.  I.  362  Wearras  &  weartan  on  we^ 
to  donne  nim  wnlle  &:  wjet  mid  biccean  hlonde.  Ibid.  II. 
40  Wi5  earena  dcafe  ^enim  hryj>eres  ^eallan  wij»  gjcten 
hland  ^emen^ed.  x6ix  COTGR.,  /";•/«**,  vi-ine,  lant,  stale, 
chamber-lye.  1634-5  BKKKI-:TON  Trav.  (Chetham  Soc.)  106 
'1'he  linen  do  so  strongly  taste  and  smell  of  lant  ami  other 
noisome  savours,  as  that  (etc.].  1640  GLAPTHORNE  Wit  in 
Constable  it.  Wks.  1874  I.  191  Your  nose  by  its  complexion 
does  betray  Your  frequent  drinking  country  Ale  with  lant 
in't.  1787  GROSE  Prov.  Gloss. ^  Land,  or  Lant,  urine.  1859 
Autobtog.  Beggar  boy  1^5  'J'wice  a-week  I  had  to  collect 
stale  lant  (urine\  from  a  number  of  places  where  it  was 
preserved  for  me. 

attrlb.  1870  tr.  Erckmann-Chatrinris  Blockade  Phals- 
/'«>£•  1 39  A  lane,  .full  of  dungheaps  and  lant-holes. 

Laut  (Ijent),  sb?    A  fish  =  LAUNCK. 

1620  J.  MASON  New/Qitnd'land  (j$&i]  151  May  hath  cods 
and  lants  in  good  quantity.  1880-4  U  AY />?*//.  Irishes  I.  332 
Ainnif><fytt'S  tobianns  . .  Lesser  launce  . .  lant,  Cornwall. 

Lant,  sb">   dial.    Short  for  LANTHHLOO. 

1706  Ace.  Bk.  Sir  J.  Fonlis  (1894)  422  I^o^t  at  lant  with 
L.  Col.  his  lady  &c.  j£o  io.  2.  1899  J'KEVOST  Cumber  Id. 
Gloss.)  Lant,  Lantcr,  the  game  of  Ix>o.  A  distinction  is 
made  between  Lant,  and  Lanter,  five  cards  being  required 
for  the  latter.  The  proper  designation  may  be  three-card 
and  five-card  loo. 

tLant,^-  Oh.  Also  7-8  leint.  [f.  LANT^.I] 
trans.  To  mingle  with  *  lant '. 

1630  Tinker  of'fitrvcy  Ded.  Ep.  5,  I  have  drunke  double- 
I. ailed  Ale,  and  single-lanted,  but  never  gulped  downe  such 
Hypocrenian  liquor  in  all  my  life.  x66a  M.  W.  Marriage 
firoki'r  v.  i.  73  My  Hostess  takings  will  be  very  small, 
Although  her  lanted  ale  be  nere  so  strong.  1674  J.  WKIGHT 
Mock-Thycstes  134  Dead  drunk  with  double  1  in  ted  Ale. 
1674-91  RAY  N.  C.  ll'ords  42  To  Leint  Ale,  to  put  Urine  into 
it  to  make  it  strong.  1787  in  GROSK  Prav.  Gloss.  s,v.  Land. 

transf.  1656  [S.  HOLLAND]  //"//  <V  l''ancy  in  a  Maze  \.  \\. 
58  They  found  their  eares  unguented  with  warm  water, 
well  lanted  with  a  viscuous  Ingredient. 

Lant,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  LEND. 

Lant  a  do,  lante'do.    Short  for  ADELANPAHO. 

x6oa  Minni.KTos  lUitrt  iv.  iii.  G  i  b,  Your  Lantedoes  nor 
your  Lanteeroes  cannot  serue  your  turne.  1633  T.  STAFFORD 
Pac,  ////'.  n.  iii.  (1810)  255  They  reported  that  the  Lantado 
wished  rather  his  person  then  the  Ship. 

II  Lantaiia  (lacnt^-na;.  [mod.L. ;  the  name  is 
found  in  Gesncr]  A  genus  of  gamopetalous 
j)lants  of  N.O.  Verbenacex^  remarkable  for  their 
bright  flowers. 

1791  W.  ])AKTRAM  Carolina  103  There  grows  on  this 
inland,  many  curious  shrubs,  particularly  a  beautiful  species 
of  Lantaiia.  1882  ( 'ornh.  Mag.  Jan.  24  Fritz  Miiller  noticed 
a  lantana  in  South  America  which  changes  colour  as  iis 
flowering  advances.  1893  Daily  News  26  July  7/4  That 
showy  flower,  the  Lantana. 

Lantane,  obs.  form  of  LANTERN. 

Lantanium,  variant  of  LANTHANIUM. 

Lautamiric  (lrentaniu>rik),  a.  Chem.  [f. 
LANTANA  +  URIC.]  Lantanttric  add  (see  quot.). 

1866  Oni. ING  Anint.  Chem.  135  Lantanuric  acid  is  probably 
identical  with  the  allanturic  acid  of  Pelouzc. 
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Lantarne,  lanter(e,  obs.  ff.  LANTERN. 

II  Laiitcha  (lie'ntja'j.  [Shortened  from  LAN- 
CHABA.]  —  LAXCHARA.  In  some  recent  Diets. 

t La'nterloo.  Obs.  Forms:  7  lanter(e^loo, 
(langtrilloo,  lanktraloo),  8  lan(g^teraloo,  lanc- 
trelooe,  lantreloo.  [ad.  F.  lantur(e)htt  orig. 
the  unmeaning  refrain  of  a  song  popular  in  the 
1 7th  c.  (cf.  the  earlier  latitrehire}.  Cf.  l5u./a;//£r/«.] 
The  older  form  of  the  game  now  called  Loo.  (The 
knave  of  clubs,  called  *  1'am  ',  was  the  highest  card.)  j 

1668  ETHEREDGE  She  Would  if  She  Could  \^\.  Wks.  (1888)    j 
213  They  are.  .playing  at  lanterloo  with  my  old  Lady  Love-    t 
youth  and  her  daughter,     1679  SHADWKLL  True  H'idinv  iv. 
49  Let's  send  for  some  Cards,  and  play  at  Lang-trilloo  in 
the  Hox.     1685  CROWXE  Sir  Courtly  AVtv  111.22  Thou  art..     ' 
the  very  Pam  at  Lantereloo,  the  knave  that  picks  up  all. 
1710  STEELE   Tatter  No.  2^5  p  2  An  old  Ninepence  bent     | 
both  Ways  by  Lilly,  the  Almanack-maker  for  Luck  at  Lang- 
teraloo.     1711  PUCKLE  Club  §  123.  23  Guess  then  the  num-    j 
bers  of  frauds  there  are  at.  .Lantreloo. 

Lantern  (larntajn),   sb.  Forms  :   3-4  lanter(e,    j 
4-6  launtern(e,    4-7  lanterne,   (4  -time,  4-5 
-tyrne,  5  -tame,  laterne),  5  lantane,  lawnterne, 
-tryn,  5~6lantron,  6  lantren,  -trin,  -turne,  6-7 
lanthorne,  8-9  lanthern.  6-9  lanthorn,  4-  lan 
tern,  [ad.  F.  lanterne^  ad.  L.  lanterna,  also  lalerna,    . 
believed  to  be  ad.  Gr.  Aa/iTr-n/p  (f.  A-a^ir-fiv  to  shine,    i 
cf.  LAMP  s/>.},  with  ending  after  L.  Iftcerna. 

The  form  lanthorn  is  prob.  due  to  popular  etymology, 
lanterns  having  formerly  been  almost  always  made  of  horn.]  i 

1,  A  transparent  case,  e.  g.  of  glass,  horn,  talc,    j 
containing  and  protecting  a  light.     ForMW,  btilfs 
eye,  Chinese,  Friar  s  lantern,  see  those  words.  Also    | 
DARK  LAXTEKN,  MAKIC  LANTKRN-. 

a  1300  Cursor  ;1L  12910  He  t>e  chess  als  his  lanter  He-for  his 
face  fre  light  to  bere  \Gott.  lantern  :  hern].   Il'id.  15847  Quar- 
for  haf  yee  taken  me,  And  als  a  theif  vm-soght  Wit  lantern.    < 
c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  //'.  926  Dido,  I  shal  as  I  can  fTolwethyn    j 
lanterne  as  thcw  gost  by  for  n.     (71400-50  Alexander  5398    : 
Li^t  leniand  e^en  as  lanterns  he  had.    c  1470  HKNRV  //  'aliace    \ 
xi.  1255  Lyk  till  lawntryns  it  illuminyt  socler.   1587  FLEMING    \ 
Condi.  Holinshed  III.  376/2  The  said  lanthorne  to  1*  main-     j 
telned  by  those  two  widowes  that  shall  haue  the  hanging  of 
them  out.    i6isCRooKK  Body  of  Man  460  It  is  like  asliuer  of    ] 
the  Muscouyglasse  whereof  we  vseto  make  Lanthorns.    1635 
QUAKLKS  Entbl,  v,  xii.  289  Alas,  what  serves  our  reason,  l.ut, 
like  dark  lanthornes,  to  accomplish  Treason  With  greater    i 
clo--enesse?     1755  JOHNSON,  Lantern,  .it  is  by  mistake  often    i 
written    lanthorn.      1756   NUGENT  Gr.   Tour   II.   238  The 
streets  are.. well  furnished   with  lanthorns  for  the  winter 
nights.     1816  C.  WOLFE  Burial  of  Sir  J,  Moore  8  By  the 
struggling  moon-beam's  misty  light  And  the  lantern  dimly 
burning.     1840  MARRYAT  Poor  Jack  xiii,  Our  poop  lanterns    ^ 
were  so  large  that  the  men  used  to  get  inside  them  to  clean 
them.     1873  G.  C.  DAVIES  Mount,  $  A/ere  xvi.  140  Fishing 
up  a  lanthorn  he  turned  the  light  on  her  face. 

b.  f  lantern  and  candle-light  :  the  old  cry  of    ' 
the  London  bellman  at  night.     Hence  ^lantern    \ 
and  candle  man*,  a  bellman. 

1592  NASIIF,  f.  Penittsst  C  2,  It  is  said,  Lawrence  Lucifer,    , 
that   you   went  vp  and  downe    London  crying   then   like 
a  lanterne  and  candle  man.     1600  HEY  WOOD  Edw.  //',  1. 
(1613)  C,  No  more  calling  of  lanthorne  and  candle  light. 
1602    DEKKKK   Satiromastix   I  2  I),   Dost    ronre,    bulchin,    ; 
dost  roare?  th'ast  a  good  rounciuall  voice  to  cry  Lanthorne 
&  Candle-light. 

c.  Proverbs,  f  To  bear  the  lantern :  to  show  the    ! 
way  as  a  leader. 

«  1483  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  283  Of  alle  the  remes  m  the 
worlde  this  beryth  the  lanterne.  ig6a  J.  HEVWOOD  J'tw.  -V 
I-.pigr.  (1867)  205  A  Lanthorne  and  a  light  mayde  :  manerly 
sayde.  1685  KUKSET  Mores  Utopia  2  They  need  not  my 
Commendations,  unless  I  would,  according  to  the  Proverb, 
Shew  the  Sun  with  a  Lanthorn.  1827  CARLYLE  in  Froude  I 
Life  (1882)  I.  374  To  prove  the  existence  of  God,  as  Paley  has 
attempted  to  do,  is  like  lighting  a  lantern  to  seek  for  the  sun.  | 

d.  spec.  =MARTC  LANTERN*.  Chiefly attrib.  (see 8). 

2.  a.  trans/.  Now  rare. 

c  1374  CHAUCKR  Troylns  v.  543  O  lanterne,  of  which  queint 
is  \>\  light.  X39&TKEVISA  llarth.  De  P.  R.  xvi.  xii.  (Tolleni. 
MS.)  In  a  temple  of  Venus  is  made  a  candelstik,  on  J>e 
whiche  was  a  lantarne  so  brennynge  ^at  [etc.]  1513  l)oi:<:i  \s 
rftneis  in.  ix.  91  Lyk  onto  the  lantrin  of  the  mone.  1536 
UKI.I.ENUEN  Cron,  Scot.  (1821)  I.  52  Utheris.  .belevit  ..that 
the  . .  lanternis  of  the  hevin,  war  verray  Goddis.  1641 
J.  JACKSON  Tnte  Evang.  T.  \.  25  Others  (Nero]  staked 
through,  rosined  and  waxened  over  their  bodies,  and  so  set 
them  lighted  up,  as  torches  and  lanthornes  to  passengers. 
1664  POWER  Rjcp.  Philfs.  \.  24  The  Gloworm.  .This  is  that 
Night  Animal  with  its  Lanthorn  in  its  tail.  1880  W.  WAT 
SON  Prince's  Quest  (1892)  92  And  now  the  Moon  her  lant 
horn  had  withdrawn. 

b.  fg.  Applied  to  things  metaphorically  giving 
light.     *t  Formerly  often  of  |>eisons. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit,  P.  A.  1046  J>e  lombe  her  lantyrne  with- 
onten  drede.  1382  WYCLIF  Ps.  cxviii[i].  105  Lanterne 
to  my  feet  thi  woord,  and  1131  to  myn  pathis.  1387  TRE- 
VISA  Higdtn  (Rolls)  VII.  171  Two  lanternes  of  f>e  world 
. .  Lanfranc,  and  Anselme.  In  14x2  LYOG.  Two  Merck.  454 
His  lives  lanterne,  staff  of  his  crokyd  age.  1423  JAS.  I 
hingis  Q,  Ixxi,  And  [Muses]  with  jour  bryght  lanternis 
conuoye  My  pen,  to  write  my  turment  and  my  loye.  1503 
HAWKS  Exam/'.  I'irt.  xiv.  (Arb.i  66  O  geme  of  gentylne* 
and  lanterne  of  plasure.  1548  VICARY  Anat.  To  Brethren 
(1888)  it  Galen,  the  Lanterne  of  all  Chirurgions.  1558  KNOX 
First  Blast  (Arb.)  31  Those  that  shuld  haue  bene  the 
hinterns  to  others.  1577-87  Hoi. ISSUED  Scot.  Chrtm.  (1805) 
II.  42  The  cathedrell  church  of  Murrey,  the  lantren  and 
ornament  of  all  the  north  part  of  Scotland.  1591  SPENSEK 
Ruins  Time  169  Camden  ! . .  lanterne  unto  late  succeeding 
age.  1627-77  FELTHAM  Rcsokvs  \.  xviii.  31  Extreme  poverty 
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one  calls  a  Lanthorn,  that  lights  us  to  all  miseries.  1766 
SMOLLETT  Trav.  99  This  great  lanthorn  of  medicine  is 
become  very  rich.  1874  BANCROFT  I-ootpr.  Time  i.  38 
The  lantern  of  science  has  guided  us  on  the  track  of  time. 

3.  fa.   A  lighthouse,     b.  The  chamber  at  the 
top  of  a  lighthouse,  in  which  the  light  is  placed, 
f  c.  Some  part  of  a  ship. 

a.  x6ox  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  no  In  truth  it  [a  watch-tower] 
serueth  in  right  good  stead  as  a  Lanthorne.     1615  G.  SANDYS 
Trav.  40  Vpon  the  shore  there  is  an  high  Lanterne,  large 
enough  at  the  top  to  containe  about  threescore  persons, 
which  by  night  d  recteth  the  sailer  into  the  entrance  of  the 
Kosphorus.    1705  ADDISON  Italy  258  Caprea,  where  the  Lant 
horn  fix'd  on  hi.ih,  Shines  like  a  Moon  through  the  benighted 
Sky,  While  by  its  IJeams  the  wary  Sailor  steers. 

b.  1796  MORSE  Awer.Gtog.  I.  440  Within  that  stands 
the  lanthorn.     1809  KENDALL  Trav.  II.  xxxv.  9  The  height 
..measured  from  its  base  to  the  top  of  the  lanthorn,  is  sixty- 
nine  feet.     1851  Illustr.  Catal.  Gr.  Exhib.  320  The  bird., 
was  carried  against  the  lantern  in  a  gale.     1882  Standard 
23  May,  The  height  of  the  new  tower  above  high  water  to 
the  middle  of  the  lanthorne  is  130  feet. 

C.  1661  PEI-YS  Diary  17  Jan.,  The  'Soverayne*  ..  is 
a  most  noble  ship  :  . .  all  went  into  the  lanthorne  together. 

4.  Arch.  An  erection,  either  square,  circular,  ellip 
tical,  or  polygonal,  on  the  top  either  of  a  dome  or 
of  an  apartment,  having  the  sides  pierced,  and  the 
apertures  glazed,  to  admit  light;  a  similar  struc 
ture  serving  as  a  means  of  ventilation,  or  for  any 
other  purpose.     In  quots.  1600  used  to  translate 
L.  culmen  w\&fastigiitm* 

c  1406  Scrlptorcs  ires  (Surtees)  144  Hie  etiam  magnam 
parteni  campamlis,  vulgo  lantern,  minsterii  Eboracensis 
construxit.  1547  BOOK  UK  Introd.  Know  I.  x.  (1870)  151  The 
spyre  of  the  churche  is  a  curyous  and  a  right  goodly 
lantren.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  x.  xxlii.  368  The  image  of 
lupiter  himselfe  in  the  lanterne  or  frontispice  of  theCapitoll. 
Ibid,  xxxvn.  iii.  946  Both  the  lanterne,  yea  and  the  leaved 
dores  thereof,  were  foully  disfigured.  1634-5  BKERETOX 
Trav.  (Chetham  Soc.)  174  A  tower-like  building,  almost 
like  your  lanthorns  in  college  halls.  1766  ESTICK  London 
IV.  291  Upon  which  tower  a  short  spire  rises,  with  its  base 
fixed  on  a  broad  lanthern.  a  1817  T.  DWIGHT  Trav.  Aeiv 
Eng.  11821)  I.  521  The  prospect  of  this  town,  and  its  environs, 
is  taken  completely  from  the  lantern  of  the  State-House. 
1831  LYTTON  Godolph.  Ix,  I^ady  Lrpingham  was  in  the  lantern 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

5.  A  name  of  certain  fishe-  (cf.  lantern-Jish  in  9), 
a.  The  whiff,  Arnoglossus  ntegastomus.    b.  ?  U.  S. 
A  species  of  gurnard,  Trigla  ohscitra. 

1674  RAY  Collect,  ll'ords,  Sea  Fishes  100  Lanterns  '.  Lug 
aleth  Cornubiensibus.  1686  —  Willu^hby^s  Ichthyogr.  iv. 
102  Arnoglossus. .species  ilia  imam  ptscatores  nostri  Cor- 
mibienses  a  pelluciditate  sua  a  Lantern,  .vocant.  1880-4 
F.  DAY  Jirit.  Fishes  II.  22  Arnoglossus  tncgastoiiiat  .. 
Names,  . .lantern^  referring  to  its  semi-transparency  when 
held  up  against  the  light. 

6.  a.  The  luminous  appendage  of  the  lantern-fly. 
1750  G.  EDWARDS  Birds  in.  120  The  Fly,  I  take  io  be 

a  Kind  of  Fire-Fly,  and  that  part  on  his  Head,  the  Lant 
horn.  1810  A.  v.  SACK  I 'or.  Surinam  279  From  the  head 
rises  a  large  proboscis  of  an  oval  form,  but  tapering  most 
towards  the  head,  and  making  one  third  of  the  whole  size 
of  the  insect,  which  is  vulgarly  called  the  lantern,  emitting 
a  bright  light. 

b.    Lantern  of  Aristotle  (see  quots.). 

[This  is  derived  from  Arist.  Hist.  Aitiin.  iv.  v.  (IJekker 
p.  531)  where  the  body  of  the  echinus  is  said  to  be  shaped 
like  the  frame  of  a  lantern  (Aa^imjp).] 

1841-71  T.  R.  JONES  Anint.  Kingd.  (ed.  4)  216  Dental 
system  of  Echinus,  i.  Represents  three  of  the  pyramidal 
pieces  forming  the  'lantern  of  Ari*lotle'  in  situ.  1870 
NICHOLSON  Man.  Zool.  xvii.  (1880)  198  In  Echinus  this 
[masticating  apparatus]  consists  of  five  long  calcareous  rod- 
like  teeth, which  perforate  five  triangular  pyramids,  the  whole 
forming  a  singular  structure  known  as  '  Aristotle's  Lantern  '. 

7.  Technical  uses.     a.  Calico-printing^  etc.     A 
steam   chamber  in  which   the  colours  of  printed 
fabrics  are  fixed.  1839  in  URE  Diet,  Arts  233. 

b.  Electricity.  The  part  of  the  case  of  the  quad 
rant  electrometer  which  surrounds  the  mirror  and 
suspension-fibres. 

1872  SIK  VV.  THOMSON  Electrostatics  ff  Magn,  263  Plale  t 
fi^;.  i  represents  the  font  elevation  of  (he  instrument,  of  which 
the  chief  bulk  consists  of  a  jar  of  white  glass,  .supported  on 
three  legs  by  a  brass  mounting,  cemented  round  the  outside 
of  its  mouth,  which  is  closed  by  a  plate  of  stout  sheet-brass, 
with  a  lantern-shaped  cover  standing  over  a  wide  aperture 
in  its  centre.  For  brevity,  in  what  follows  these  three  parts 
will  be  called  the  jar,  the  main  cover,  and  the  lantern.  1889 
in  Century  Diet. 

c.  Founding.     '  A   perforated   barrel   to   form 
a  core  upon*  (W.). 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  519  The  lantern  is  a  cylinder  or 
a  truncated  hollow  cone  of  cast  iron,  about  half  an  inch 
thick  ;  and  differently  shaped  for  every  different  core. 

d.  Mech.     A   form    of  cog-wheel    (see   quot. 
1812-16).     Also  lantern-wheel. 

1659  I.F.AK  Waterwks.  18  Near  the  end,  there  is  . .  a 
Lanthorn  or  Pinion  of  12.  Staves.  170^  F.  HAUKSBKE  t'hys.- 
Mcch.  Exf>.  i  The  Winch  is  fasten  d  to  a  Spindle,  that 
passes  thro'  a  I^anthorn,  whose  Pins  perform  the  Office 
of  Cogs.  1805  UKKWSTFH  in  J.  Ferguson  Led.  I.  82  note, 
A  baton.  x8ia-i6  PLAYFAIR  Nat.  Phil.  (1819)  I.  79  Some 
times  the  smaller  wheel  is  a  cylinder,  in  which  the  top  and 
bottom  are  formed  by  circular  plates  or  boards,  connected 
by  staves  inserted  at  equal  distances  along  their  circum 
ferences,  serving  as  teeth;  this  is  called  a  lantern.  1829 
Nat.  rhilos.,  M?ch.  n.  vii.  30  iU.  K.  S.),  The  teeth  of  the 
wheel,  instead  of  working  in  the  leaves  of  a  pinion,  are 
made  to  act  upon  a  form  of  wheel  called  a  lantern.  1884 
F.  J.  BRUTKN  H'atch  fy  Clockin.  208  The  screw  is  slipped 
into  a  hole  in  a  narrow-faced  '  lantern  '. 
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8.  attrib.  and  Comb.:  a.  simple  attributive,  as 
lantern-glass i  -born,  -post;  also  (sense  i  d)  lantern 
entertainment,  -photograph,  -plate^  -size;   (sense  4) 
lantern  roof,  tower,  turret,     b.  objective,  as  lan 
tern-bearer^  -maker,     Q,    instrumental,  as  lantern- 
led,  -lit  adjs. 

1565  COOPER  T/tcsannts,  Laternarius,  a  *  Ian  t  erne  bearer. 

1883  STEVENSON  Treas.  fsl.  i.  v,  A  rush  was  made  upon 
the  'Admiral  Benbow  ',  the  lantern-bearer  following.     1611 
COTGR.,  Lanterniff)  a  *Lant erne-carrier.       1890  Anthony  s 
Photogr.  Bull.  III.  37  *Lantern  entertainments.     1897  MARY 
KINGSLEV  W.  Africa  590, 1  see  he  has  smashed  the  *lantern 
glass  again.     1543  tr.  Act  i  Rich.  Ill,  c.  12  No  merchaunt 
Straungier  [shall]  . .  brynge  into  this  Kealme  of  England  to 
be  sold  any  maner.  ,*lantern  homes.     1820  SCORESBY  Ace, 
Arctic  Reg.  I.  486  It  is.  .semi-transparent,  almost  like  lan 
tern-horns.    1808  SCOTT  Marm.  iv.  i,  Better  we  had  through 
mire  and  bush  Been  *lanthorn-!ed  by  Friar  Rush  [cf.  Milton 
L"  Allegro  104].      1884  J.  COLBORNE  Hicks  Pasha  218  We 
enjoyed  our  coffee  al  fresco  in  the  cool  *  lantern-lit  garden. 
1598    FLORIO,   LanternarO)   a   *lanterne  maker.      1668   H. 
MoREDiv.  Dial.  11.  193  To  prevent  the  Art  of  the  Lantern- 
maker.     1884  Wham  Daily  Post  3  Nov.  7/3  Three  of  the 
members  will  demonstrate  the  processes  of  photography,  by 
*1  an  tern-photographs . .  taken  during  the  conversazione.  1889 
Anthony's  Photogr,  Bull.  II.  291  Placing  the  negative  in  a 
printing  frame,  the  "lantern  plate  was  laid  upon  it,  film  to  film. 
1871   MORLEY  Condorcet  in  Crit.   Misc.    Ser.   i.  (1878)    53 
Summary  hangings  at  the  nearest  *lantern-post.     1882  Miss 
BHADDON   Mt.  Royal  I.   ii.  46  Its  wide  shallow  staircase, 
curiously   carved    balustrades,    and    *  lantern    roof.      1889 
Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull.  II.  66  Carriers,  to  carry  quarter 
plates  or  *Iantern-size  plates.     1896  Westm.  Gaz.  8  Sept.  3/3 
Amateur  photographers  are  learning  to  make  *lantern  slides 
from  their  own  negatives.      1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  40  fig.i 
F.  the  foote  of  the  *Lanterne  Tower.     1762  H.  WALI'OLE 
Vertue's  Anecd.   Paint.   (1765)  I.   121  note,  The  Lantern- 
tower  in  the  same  cathedral  [Ely],     1879  SIR  G.  SCOTT  Lect. 
Archit.  II.  262  The  dome  [of  the  Baptistery  at  Florence] 
had  formerly  an  eye,  like  the  Pantheon,  but  has  now  a 
*lantern  turret. 

9.  Special  combs.  :  lantern-bellows,  a  kind  of 
bellows  resembling  in  structure  a  Chinese  lantern  ; 
lantern-braces  (seequot.);  lantern-carrier  (also 
-bearer}  =  lantern-fly  \  lantern-face,  ?  =  LANTERN- 
JAWS  ;   lantern-fish,  the  smooth  sole ;  lantern- 
fly,  one  of  several  species  of  insects  of  the  family 
Fulgorid&   (see   quots.) ;    f  lantern-leaves,   thin 
sheets  of  horn  for  lanterns ;  flantern-lerry, '  some 
trick   of  producing  artificial  light '  (Nares) ;  lan 
tern-light,  (a)  the   light   from  a  lantern ;    (£)  a 
'  light  *  ',i.  e.  a  glazed  frame  or  sash)  in  the  side  of 
a  lantern  (sense  4) ;   (c)  an  arrangement  for  giving 
light  through  the  roof  of  an  apartment ;  lantern- 
man,  one  who  carries  a  lantern,  ^  spec,  one  who 
empties    privies    by    lantern-light,    a    nightman ; 
lantern-pier,  ?a  pier  supporting  a  lantern  (sense 
4) ;    lantern-pinion  =  lantern-wheel ;    lantern- 
pump  (see  quot.) ;  lantern-service,  a  religious 
service  during  which  magic-lantern  slides  are  em 
ployed  to  furnish  illustrations  ;  lantern-shell,  the    i 
bivalve  genus  Anatina,  with  a  translucent  shell;    ! 
lantern-spar  (see  quot.) ;  lantern-sprat,  a  sprat    \ 
infested  by  a  Lernsean  parasite  (see  quot.)  ;  flan-    ; 
tern-stairs  (see  quot.) ;  lantern-wheel  —  sense    i 
7  d.     Also  LANTERN-JAWS. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.   Mec/i.,  *  Lantern-bellows,   so  called    '] 
from   its   resemblance   to   a   paper   lantern.      1867   SMYTH     i 
Sailor's  Word-bk.,  *  Lantern-braces,  iron  bars  to  secure  the     I 
lanterns.     1810  A.  v.  SACK  Voy.  Surinam  279  The  *  Lantern 
Carrier.  .The  *  Lantern  Bearer.    1795  J.  WOLCOT  {P.  Pindar) 
Royal  Tour  10  Lo,  Pitt  arrives  !  alas  with  *Iantern  face  ! 
1753CHAMBRRS  Cycl.  Slippy*  Lantern  fish.     1769  PENNANT     ! 
Zool,  III.  191  It  [the  smooth  sole]  is  a  scarce  species,  but     ! 
is  found  in  Cornwall,  where   from  its   transparency,  it  is     j 
called  the  Lantern  Fish.     1822  COUCH  in  Linnzean  Traits,     j 
XIV.   78  Carter,  or  Lanternfish,  Pleuronectes  megastoma     \ 
..It  is  also  called  Marysole.     1880   IV.  Cornwall  Gloss.,     \ 
Lanthornfish)  a  smooth  sole.     1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.j     ' 
*  Lantern  fly.     1780  J.  T.  DILLON  Trav.  Spain  (1781)  474    ' 
Those  harmless  insects  called  lanthorn  flies.     1802  BINGLEY     | 
Aniut,  Biog.  (1813)  III.  172  The  Great  Lantern  Fly.      1883 
C  F.  HOLDER  in  Harper  s  Mag.  Jan.  IQI/I  The  Chinese  have 
the  curious  lantern-fly  (Fnlgora  candclaria}^  with  its  long 
cylindrical  proboscis,  from  the  transparent  sides  of  which  a    • 
brilliant  light  appears.  1714  Fr.  Bk.  of  Rates  44  *Lanthorn- 
Leaves,  as  mercery,  per  100  Weight,  0300.  1721  C.  KING/??-//.     : 
Merck.  I.  294  Lanthorn  Leaves,     c  1630  B.  JONSON  Expost.     j 
Inigo  Jones  72  Smiling  at  his  feat  Of  "lantern-lerry.     c  1400     j 
MAUNDEV.    (Roxb.)    xii.    50    If   men    caste    in    to    it    a    f 
*lanterne-light,  it  fletez  abouen.     1814  SOUTHEY  Roderick 
JEXI.  139  Why  'twas  in  quest  of  such  a  man  as  this  That 
the    old   Grecian    searched    by   lanthorn    light.      1823    P. 
NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  188  With  regard  to  the  lighting 
of  a  grand  stair-case,  a  lantern-light  is   the   most   appro 
priate.       1897    HALL   CAINE   C/iristian    x,    There    was   a 
refreshment-room  with  its  lantern  lights  pulled  open.     1599 
NASHE  Lenten  Stuffe  57  Wee  will  make  him  ..  tell  what 
*Lanterneman  or  groome  of  Hecates  close  stoole  hee  is. 
1813  Sporting  Mag.  XLII.  4  The  lanthorn-man  should  be 
silent,  nor  show  the  light  till  at  the  place  of  sport.    1889  P.  H. 
EMERSON  Eng.  Idyjs  89  Now  he  felt  sure  a  lantern-man 
was  approaching  him.     1848  B.  WEBB  Continent.  EcclesioL 
98  The  four  evangelists  are  in  niches  over  the  *lantern-piers. 

1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  $  Clockm.  140  *  Lantern  pinions 
answer  admirably  as  followers,  but  are  not  suited  for  driving. 


especially  that  on  the  '  Life  of  Christ ',  proved  most  helpful 
to  the  people.  1851-6  S.  P.  WOODWARD  Mollusca  n.  321 
Anatina,  Lamarck.  "Lantern-shell.  1777  WATSON  in  Phil. 


Trans.  LXVIII.  867  A  piece  of  rhomboidal,  otherwise  called 
refracting  or  *lantern  spar,  was  broken  into  four  smaller 
pieces.  1880-4  *•  ^>AY  Brit.  Fishes  II.  233  This  Lernea  is 
luminous  at  night-time,  and  fishermen  assert  that  shoals  of 
sprats  are  often  preceded  by  several  of  these  fishes  infested 
by  parasites  and  which  have  occasioned  their  being  termed 
'  *lanihorn  sprats  '.  1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  r.  ini.  Between 
every  tower,  in  the  midst  of  the  said  body  of  building,  there 
was  a  paire  of  winding  (such  as  we  now  call  'lantern)  staires. 
1792  YOUNG  Trav.  France  (1889)  17  The  stone  drawn  up  by 
Manthorn-wheekofagreat  diameter.  1831  G.  R.  PORTER  Silk 
Manuf.  199  These  parallel  spokes  are  then  connected  together 
by  bands  of  string,  thus  forming  a  kind  of  lantern-wheel. 

Hence  t  La'nterner,  ,1  maker  of  lanterns. 

c  1515  Cocke  LorelCs  B   in  Lanterners,  stryngers,  grynders. 

Lantern  (Ije'ntwn),  v.  Also  8-9  lanthorn. 
[f.  the  sb.] 

1.  a.  trans.  To  enclose  as  in  a  lantern,     b.  To 
furnish  with  a  lantern  ;  to  light  with  a  lantern. 

1789  K.  DARWIN  Hot.  Gard.  n.  (1791)  112  Prometheus., 
lantern'd  in  his  breast,  ..  Bore  the  bright  treasure  to  his 
Man  of  Clay.  1799  SOUTHEY  Nondescripts  Hi.  24  Were  it 
midnight,  I  should  walk  Self- Ian  thorn'd,  saturate  with 
sunbeams.  1832  LAM  B  Let.  to  Cary  in  Talfourd  Final  Man. 
xviii.  174,  I  dreaded  that  Argus  Portitor  who  doubtless  lan 
terned  me  out,  on  that  prodigious  night.  1846  C.  MAITLAND 
Ch.  Catacombs  227  If  a  Christian  woman  marries  a  Pagan 
..she  must  go  in  and  out  of  a  gate  laurelled  and  lanterned. 

2.  To  put  to  death  by  hanging  upon  a  lamp-post. 
(=  K.  lanterner.} 

1855  in  WKIGHT.     1860  in  WORCESTER  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 
Hence  La  nterned///.  a. ,  furnished  with  a  lantern. 
1800-24  CAMPBELL  Grave  of  Suicide  6  Nor  will  the  lantern'd 
fisherman  at  eve  Launch  on  that  water. 

Lantern,  variant  of  LENTKKN  Sc.t  Lent. 

Laiiternist  (lee'ntdiniBt).  ff.  LANTERH  st>.  + 
-LST.]  One  who  uses  a  magic  lantern. 

1880  Ch.  Times  12  Nov.  744  Photographs  of  the  persecuted 
clergy,  with  their  churches,  &c.,  would  be  of  great  use  to 
'  lanternists '  this  winter.  1891  Anthony* s  Photogr.  Bull. 
IV.  336  A  bad  lot  of  slides,  .or  a  bungling  lantermst. 

Lantern-jaws.  Long  thin  jaws,  giving  a 
hollow  nppearance  to  the  cheek.  Hence  lantern- 
jawed  a.,  having  lantern-jaws. 

[136*  LANGL.  P.  PL  A.  vn.  163  Hongur  .  .buffetede  the 
Brutiner  aboute  bothe  his  chekes ;  He  lokede  lyk  a  lanterne 
al  his  lyf  after.]  (11700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crtrrv,  Lantern 
jaivd^  a  very  lean,  thin  faced  Fellow.  1707  J.  STF.VENS  (?«<•- 
vedos  Com.  IV'ks.  (1709*  372  A  Lanthorn-Jaw'd  Woman,  with 
a  Hatchet- Face.  1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  173  P5  A  Plough 
man  ..  being  very  lucky  in  a  Pair  of  long  Lanthorn -Jaws, 
wrung  his  face  into.,  a  hideous  Grimace.  1778  WOLCOT 
(P.  Pindar)  Poetic  Ep.R ^viewers  Wks.  1812  I.  3  The  censure 
dire  my  lantern  jaws  will  rue.  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  vi,  His 
lantern  jaws  and  long  chin  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  pair 
of  nut-crackers.  1848  THACKERAY  Van,  Fair  xxix,  Drink 
yourself,  and  light  up  your  lantern  jaws,  old  boy.  1865 
TVLOR  Early  Hist.  Man.  ii.  30  To  give  himself  a  lantern- 
jawed  look. 

Lantgrave,  obs.  form  of  LANDGRAVE. 

Lantlianite  (Ire-npanait).  Min.  [f.  next  + 
•ITK.  Named  by  Haidinger,  1845.]  Hydrous  car 
bonate  of  lanthanum,  found  in  white  tabular  crystals. 

1849  J.  NICOL  Min.  344  Lantlianite  . .  is  found  in  the 
emerald  mines  of  the  Musso  Valley.  1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5) 
709  Lanthanite ..  Effervesces  in  the  acids. 

Lanthanum  (Ire-nhan^m).  Chem.  Also  9 
lant(h.)auium.  [f.  Gr.  KavQuv-tiv  to  escape  notice  ! 
(see  quot.  1841).]  A  rare  element  belonging  to 
the  group  of  earth  metals,  found  in  certain  rare 
minerals,  e.g.  cerite  ;  it  was  discovered  by  Mosan- 
der  1839-41.  Symbol  Ln.  Also  attrib. 

1841  BRANDE  Man.  Chem.  (ed.5)  877  Another  metallic  oxide,    i 
which,  as  it  has  hitherto  lain  concealed  in  oxide  of  cerium, 
he  [Mosander]  designates  Lantanum  (Aafflaj-eti',  to  lurkj. 
1842  PARNELL  Chem.  Anal.  (1845)  338  Oxide  of  lantanium.     ; 
1849   D.  CAMPBELL  Inorg,   Chem.   167   Lanthanum.      1863 
Fownes1  Chem.  led.  9^  320  Metallic  lanthanium  is  prepared    i 
like  cerium.     Ibid.^  A  tolerably  pure  lanthanium  salt  may 
be  obtained  by  (etc.].     1873  Ibid.  (ed.  n)  381  Lanthanum 
Sulphate  forms  small  prismatic  crystals. 

Lanthern,  variant  of  LANTERN. 

Lailtliopilie  (loe'nb^pin).  Chem.  [f.  Gr.  Xov- 
Qavetv  (see  prec.)  +  OP-IUM  +  -INE  :  see  -INE.] 
An  alkaloid  found  in  opium. 

1888  Sj'rf.  See.  Lex.,  Lanthopin,  Cas  H2r,  NO^ 

Lanthorn,  variant  of  LANTERN. 

t  La'iitify,  v.  Obs,  rare  —1.  [f.  LAST  sb.l  -t- 
-(I)FT.]  trans.  To  wet  with  urine. 

a  1652  A.  WILSON  Inconst.  Lady  ii.  ii.  (1814)  37  A  goodly 
peece  of  pufFpac't,  A  little  lantified,  to  hold  the  gilding. 

Lantirne,  obs.  form  of  LANTERN. 

t  Laiitone.  Obs.  rare—1.  [Anglicized  form 
of  LANTANA.]  The  wayfaring  tree,  Viburnum 
Lantana. 

1733-7  MILLER  Card.  Diet.  (ed.  3)  s.v.  Viscum,  The  Bark 
of  our  Lantone  or  Way-faring  Shrub. 

Lantreloo,  variant  of  LANTERLOO  Obs. 

Lantren,  -in,  -on,  obs.  forms  of  LANTERN. 

Lants-,  lantzgrave,  obs.  forms  of  LANDGRAVE. 

La/ntum  (Iae-nt2?m\  [prob.  merely  echoic.] 
A  kind  of  accordion  or  concertina,  shaped  and 
played  like  a  hurdy-gurdy. 

1876  STAINER  &  BARRETT  Diet.  Mus.  Terms. 

Lanturne,  -yrne,  obs.  forms  of  LANTERN. 

tLami'ge-  Obs.  rare~°.  [ad.  L.  lamlgo,  f. 
lana  wool.J  (See  quot.) 


16*3  COCKERAM,  Lannget  Dovvne,  or  the  beard  when  it 
first  appeares  to  grow. 

Lamiginic  (Iseniwd^i-nik),  a.  Chem,  [f.  L. 
lanugin-  (see  next)  +  -ic.]  L.  acid  (see  quot.). 

1888  Syd.  Soc.  Le.i:t  Lanuginic  acid,  an  acid  obtained  by 
boiling  wool  in  potash. 

Lanuginose  (lani^-d^in^s),^.  scientific,  [ad. 
L.  lanftginQS-tts,  f.  laniigin-  (lanngo]  down,  f.  lana 
wool:  see -OSE.]  =next. 

1693  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  684  The  Stone  is  oblong  fiattUh, 
and  lanuginose.  1731  MASSEY  ibid.  XXXVII.  218  These. . 
soon  became  covered  with  an  exceeding  white  fine  lanu 
ginose  Substance.  1826  in  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  275. 

LailUgillOUS  (laniw'dginas),  a.  Chiefly  scien 
tific,  [ad.  L.  lanitginds-iis',  see  prec.  and  -ous.] 
Covered  with  down  or  fine  soft  hair;  havingasurface 
resembling  down  ;  of  the  nature  of  down  ;  downy. 

1575  LANEHAM  Let.  (1871)  56  Lanuginoous  az  a  lad  of 
eygnteen  yeefr]/.  1608  TOI-SKLL  Serpents  (1658)  670  Hairy 
or  lanuginous  Caterpillars.  1671  Phil.  Trans.  VI.  2167 
That  Lanuginous  Stone,  called  Amianthus.  1684  //;/(/. 
XIV.  823  A  lanuginous  matter  exactly  resembling  that  of 
pappous  Plants,  1706  BAVSARD  in  Sir  J.  Floyer  Hot  -5-  Cold 
Jitit/i.  ii.  236  The  Mouth  and  Tongue  ..  by  reason  of  its 
downy  and  lanuginous  Membrane.  1762  A'n/.  Hist,  in 
Ann.  Reg-  76/1  Clothed  with  a  lanuginous  skin.  1796 
KIKWAX  Elem.  Min.  fed.  2)  II.  28  Found  in  Lanuginous 
Crystals  on  the  walls  of  an  old  cellar.  1877  CCUKS  &  ALLEN 
N.  Amer.  Rod.  46  Lanuginous  tufts  of  hair. 

Hence  Iianu'g'inousuess.   (Bailey, vol. II.  1727.) 

II  IianugO  (lam/7*g<?).  scientific.  [L.  f.  lana 
wool.]  I1  me  soft  hair  or  down,  or  a  surface  re 
sembling  this  ;  spec,  that  covering  the  human  foetus. 

1677  PhiL  Trans.  XII.  0/04  The  lanugo  seen  upon  a  Peach, 
Quince,  or  the  like.  1766  Misc.  Ess.  in  Ann.  Rtg.  192/1  A 
Monch  in  el-apple  falling  into  the  sea  and  lying  in  the  water 
will  contract  a  lanugo  of  salt-petre.  1871  DARWIN  Desc. 
Man  I.  i.  25  The.  .so-called  lanugo,  with  which  the  human 
foetus  during  the  sixth  month  is  thickly  covered.  1876 
DUHRISG  Dis.  Skin  33  Very  fine,  soft  hair,  called  lanugo, 
found  upon  the  face,  trunk,  and  other  regions. 

tit  t  rib.  and  Comb,  1891  \V.  A.  JAMJKSON  Dis.  Skin  i.  (ed.  3) 
4  The  small  lanugo  hairs  seem  as  if  dependents  of  the 
sebaceous  glands.  1897  A  lllnttt's  Syst.  Med.  1 1 1.  686  A  tuft 
of  delicate  lamigo-Hke  hairs. 

II  Lanx  0^nks>     Antiq.     |"L.]    A  large  dish. 

1857  BIRCH  Anc.  Pottery  11858)  II.  317  The  catinns  was 
lar-e  enough  to  hold  the  tail  of  a  tunny,  the  lanx  could 
hold  a  crab.  1864  Cj.  Kei'.  July  235  The  magnificent  silver 
Manx1  or  dish,  weighing  150  ounces,  which  was  found  in 
1734  at  Corstopitum. 

Lanyard  (Jie'nyaid).  Forms :  a.  5  lander, 
5-6,  9  dial,  lanyer,  7  larmier,  9  dial,  lanner. 
£.  7  lanyeard,  lenuerd,  7-9lan(n)iard,  8  erron. 
land  yard,  8-  lanyard.  [A  re-adoption  of  F, 
laniere  (see  LAIXEK).] 

f  1.   —  LAIXKB.  Obs. 

1483  Cat/i.  Angl.  208/1  A  lander,  Ugnla.  1530  PALSGR. 
237/2  Lanyer  of  lether,  liisniere.  1787  MARSHALL  Norfolk 
(1795)  II.  383  Lannt'ardt  the  thong  of  a  whip,  a  1825  FORUY 
I'oc.  E.  Anglia,  Lanner,  Lanyer,  the  la>h  of  a  whip. 

2.  Naitt.  'A  short  piece  of  rope  or  line  made 
fast  to  anything  to  secure  it,  or  as  a  handle  *  ^Smyth 
Sailor  s  Word-bk^t 

a.  Used  to  secure  the  shrouds  and  stays. 

1626  CAPT.  SMITH  Accid.  Yng.  Sea-men  15  They  haue  all 
of  them  pullies,  ..  Lanyeards,  caskets,  and  crowcs  feete. 
1627  —  Seaman's  Gram,  v,  jg  Those  Lanniers  are  many 
small  Ropes  reeued  into  the  dead  mens  eyes  of  all  shrouds. 
1709  Loud.  Gaz.  Xo.  4543/1  Having,  .cut  all  the  Land  yards 
of  the  Falmouth's  Fore  and  Mizen-shrowds.  1748  Ansotfs 
Voy.  i.  x.  104  We  exerted  ourselves  the  best  we  could.. to 
reeve  new  lanyards.  1833  M.  SCOTT  Tom  Cringle  (1862)  347 
A  hammock,  slung  ..  by  two  lanyards  fastened  to  rings. 
1840  K.  H.  DANA  Be/.  Mast  Gloss.,  Lanyards^  ropes  rove 
through  the  dead-eyes,  for  setting  up  rigging.  1881  SIR  T. 
MARTIN  Horace  \.  xlv,  Dost  thou  not. .hear  thy  lanyards 
moan  and  shriek? 

b.  Used  for  firing  a  gun. 

1823  H.  B.  GASCOIGNK  .Y^r.  Fame  95  Captains  of  the  guns 
their  Laniards  bear.  1836  MARKYAT  Midsh.  Easy  xxx,  The 
captains  of  the  guns  had  dropped  their  lanyards  in  dis 
appointment.  1861  W.  H.  RUSSELL  in  Times  10  July,  The 
gunner  pulled  the  lanyard  hard,  but  the  tube  did  not  explode. 
1876  Daily  Ninus  30  Sept.  2/2  The  artillerymen  would,  .have 
no  objection  to  firing  the  gun  themselves  with  a  lanyard. 

c.  Used  for  various  other  purposes. 

1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  i.  17  Stand  by  to  hawl  off 
above  the  Lennerd  of  the  Whipstaff.  1797  NELSON  in 
Nicolas  Dtsp.  (1845)  II.  417  Four  ladders,  (each  of  which  to 
have  a  lanyard  four  fathoms  long).  1864  Reader  8  Oct.  454 
A  small  knife  lashed  with  a  lanyard  to  the  wrist.  1883 
STEVENSON  Treas.  1st.  \\.  x,  He  carried  his  crutch  by  a  lan 
yard  round  his  neck.  1897  R.  KIPLING  Captains  Courageous 
76  The  lanyard  of  a  bell  that  hung  just  behind  the  windlass. 

d.  The  material  of  which  lanyards  are  made, 
1862  Times  7  Mar.,  A  packing  of  lanyard  [was]  put  between 

the  armour  plates  and  screw  nuts.  1883  Fisheries  Exlnb. 
Catal.  24  Tarred  Russian  Hemp  Laniard. 

tLa'nyer,  v.  Obs.  [f.  lanyer  (see  prec.).] 
trans.  To  bind  with  a  thong. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  208/1  To  laniere,  lignlare. 

Lanzknecht  vGer.) :  see  LANSQUENET. 

Laodicean  vl<?':<>disran\  a.  and  sb.  [f.  L.  Lao- 
dice-a  (a.  Gr.  Aao5t'«€m)  a  city  in  Asia  Minor  +  -AN.] 
A.  adj.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Laodicea. 
b.  Having  the  fault  for  which  the  Church  of 
Laodicea  is  reproached  in  Rev.  iii.  15,  16  ;  hence, 
*  lukewarm,  neither  cold  nor  hot ',  indifferent  in 
religion,  politics,  etc. 


LAP. 

1633  E.\nt.  M.ANCH.  Al  Afondo  (1636)  127  Worse. .is  profane 
Newtraliiie,  or  Laodicean  coldnesse.  1642  ROGERS  Naaman 
24  Lazy,  Laodicean  temper  of  a  fulsome,  carelesse,  surfeted 
spirit.  1877  L.  TOLLEMACIIE  in  Fortn.  Rev.  Dec.  857 
Laodicean  liberals  sometimes  boast  that  [etc.].  1888  MKS. 
H.  WARD  A*.  Elsmcre  165  You  will  loathe  all  this  Laodicean 
cant  of  tolerance  as  I  do.  1889  Times  12  Sept.  7  'r  A  force 
of  which  Englishmen  in  these  somewhat  I^aodicean  days 
may  easily  fail  to  take  proper  account. 

B.  sb.  a.  An  inhabitant  of  Laodicea.  b.  One 
who  is  lukewarm  or  indifferent  in  religion,  poli 
tics,  etc. 

1611  BIBLE  Rev.  iii.  14  And  vnto  the  Angel  ofthe  Church 
of  the  Laodiceans,  write.  1646  P.  BULKELEY  Gospel  Coyt. 
in.  239  These  are  . .  Laodiceans,  who  are  poore,  and  blind 
and  naked.  1772  FI.ETCHKR  Appeal^  Wks.  1795  I.  230 
Antinomian  Laodiceans,  and  Amichristian  Pharisees,  are 
equally  blameable.  1849  MACAU.AY  Hist.  En*,  vii.  II.  233 
Two  years  earlier  he  would  have  been  pronounced  by 
numerous  bigots  on  both  sides  a  mere  Laodicean.  1881 
T.  HARDY  (title)  A  Laodicean. 

Hence  Laodice-anism,  lukewarmness,  indiffer 
ence. 

1774  J.  ADAMS  Lett,  Wks.  1850 1 1.  340  There  is,  in  this  town 
and  county,  a  Laodiceanism  that  I  have  not  found  in  any 
other  place.  1856  SI-UHGEON  AVw  rark  St.  Pulpit  I.  204 
Let  not  Laodiceanism  get  into  Southwark. 

3JT-P  (l*p)»  *&•*  Forms  :  i  Iseppa,  3-7  lappe, 
6  lapp,  4-  lap.  [OE.  /appa,  hvppa  wk.  mnsc.  = 
OFris.  lappa,  OS.  lappo  (Essen  gloss.),  MDu.  lappe 
(Du.  lap},  OHG.  (with  unexplained  //  instead  of 
pf)  lappa  fem.(MHG./rt//5  mnsc.  and  fern.,  mod.G. 
lappcnT&Q&c.};  cf.  ON.  hfp-r  clout,  rag,  lock  of  hnir. 

App.  the  OTeut.  type  would  be  *la$pon~  with//  for  earlier 
/«  ;  the  pre-Teut.  root  might  be  either  *lop~,  *lol>-,  or  *M>/t*. 
Scholars  have  variously  suggested  connexion  with  Gr.  Ao^os 
LOBE  (see  sense  2  a  below),  with  Skr.  ramb~,  lamb-,  to  hang 
loose,  or  with  Lith.  Idpas  patch.] 

1.  A   part    (of  a   garment   or   the    like)   either 
hanging  down   or   projecting  so   as  to   admit   of 
being  folded  over;    a  flap,  lappet.      In  later  use 
chiefly,  a  piece  that  hangs  down  at  the  bottom  of    | 
a  garment,  one  of  the  skirts  of  a  coat,  a  portion  of 
the  skirt  of  a  robe.    Hence  //.  (colhq^]  a  tail-coat. 

cQgj  K.  /ELFRED  Gregorys  Past,  xxviii.  197  [Dauid]  for- 
cearf  his  mentles  sune  Ixppan  [L.  oram  cJtlamydis\.  <;  1290 
S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  101/29  And  cam  ant  touchede  be  lappe  of 
ore  louerdes  cloj?e>  ene.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  201  Wyth 
lappez  large.  13. .  Gaw,  -\  Gr.  Knt.  1356  Bi  be  by$t  al  of  be 
ljy?es,  pe  lappez  pay  lance  bi-hynde.  4:1374  CHAUCER  Troylus 
n.  399  (448)  She  hym  a-gayn  by  be  lappe  caughte.  a  1400  .V/> 
Z»Vu^f  2456  (MS.  S.)  pe  Lyoun .  .with  his  tee)?. . kitte  a  pece  of 
his  lappe.  la  1400  Morte  Arth.  3255  And  with  ladily  lappes 
the  lenghe  of  a  }erde,  ^1430  Pi'lgr.  Lyf  Manhode  \\.  li. 
(1869)  200  And  hadde  trussed  hire  lappes  in  hire  girdel,  redy 
.  .for  to  wrastle.  1:1460  Emnre  654  Her  vysage  she  gan  hyde, 
With  the  hynther  Uippes  [of  her  surkote].  *5oz  Ord.  Crysten 
Men  n.  v.  (W.'de  W.  1506*  95  Pryde  is  shewed  in  gownes, 
in  furres,  with  sleaes  with  syde  lappes  or  plyted.  1530 
PALSGR.  237/2  Lappe  or  9kyrt,gyrvtt.  1535  COVERDAI.E  Ezek. 
v.  3  Take  a  little  off  the  same  &  bynde  it  in  thy  cote  lappe. 
'555  W.  WATREMAN  Fardle  Potions  \\.  xi.  258  Their  women 
.  .vpon  their  heades  do  vse  a  certeine  attire,  . .  wherof  the 
one  lappe  so  rangeth  vpon  whiche  side  semeth  her  good. 
1583  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xiv.  870  Who  tuke  him  by  the 
lap  and  lewch.  1608  WII.LET  Hexafla,  Exod.  638  The  Ephod 
.  .had  foure  laps  or  wings.  1620  in  Gutch  Coll.  Cur.  \.  172 
They  were  never  able  to  cut  so  much  as  the  lap  of  her  coat. 
1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  I.  200  Let  me  beseech  your 
Lordship  to  draw  by  the  lap  of  time's  curtain  and  to  look 
in  thro'  the  window  to  great  and  endless  eternity,  a  1656 
HALES  Gold.  Rent.  a6S8)  262  When  David  had  cut  off  the 
lap  of  Saul's  Garment.  17. .  Mary  J/v/c-xii.  in  Child  Ballads 
(1889)  III.  386  The  lap  cam  aff  her  shoe,  c  1817  HOGG  Tales  \ 
«V  Sk.  III.  259  Wiped  his  eyes.,  with  the  lap  of  his  plaid.  18*4 
SCOTT  Redgauntlet  xi,  With  the  lap  of  my  cloak  cast  over  j 
my  face.  1828  —  F.  M.  Perth  viii,  The  ..  horseman's  feet  | 
did  not  by  any  means  come  beneath  the  laps  of  the  saddle. 
1876  Whitby  Gloss.,  Laps,  the  skirts  of  a  coat.  1878  Moz-  \ 
ley's  Ess.  I.  Introd.  16  A  little  fellow  in  a  jacket,  which  had  , 
to  be  exchanged  for  '  laps'  before  the  examination. 
fig*  1651  Coronat.  Chas.  II  at  Scootie  7  That  we  may  be  ! 
far  from  cutting  ofalap  of  that  just  power. .which  God  hath 
allowed  to  the  King. 

fb.  transf.  The  outlying  part  (of  an  army).    \ 
Cf.  the  use  of  '  skirt '.   Obs. 

ft  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  314     > 
The  laird  of  Cesfurde.  .sett  on  fercelie  wpoun  the  lape  and 
winge  ofthe  laird  of  Balclucheis  feild. 

2.  Applied  to  certain  parts  of  the  body : 

a.  of  the  ear,  liver,  lungs :   =  LOBE.   Obs.  exc.    ' 
in  ear-lap.     [A  Com.  Teut.  sense.] 

r  looo  Sax.  Lecchd.  II.  198  Sio  [lifer]  bij>  on  ba  swibran 
sidan  aj>ened  ob  hone  neweseoban  sio  ha^fS  fif  l<eppan.    14. . 
Vac.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  631  '8  Lap  of  he  ere.    1538  ELVOT  Diet.,    \ 
F&rx,  are  the  extreme  partes  of  the  liuer,  the  hart,  or  the    , 
lunges,  or  of  other  thinges  wherin  is  any  diuysyon,  they  ma  ye 
be  called  lappes,  brymmes.  1573  I'ARET  A  Iv.  L  86  The  lappes 
ofthe  lights  or  lunges,_;?/>rar  PU  I  mom's.   1607  TOPSELL  Fonr-f. 
Beasts  \  1 658)  402  The  laps  or  fillets  of  the  liver  of  a  Mouse .     , 
1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  I.  Hx.  (1739)  117  The  Synod 
.  .decreed  that  men  should  cut  their  Hair  so  as  their  Eyes  and     ' 
laps  of  their  Ears  might  be  seen.    1658  ROWLANDS  Moiifet's 
Theat.  Ins.  912  The  convulsion  of  the  laps  of  the  lungs 
(which  useth  to  be  a  deadly  disease).     1681  W.  ROBERTSON 
Phraseol.  Gen.  (1693)  799  The  lap  of  the  ear,  lobtts.     172* 
RAMSAY  Three  Bonnets  n.  52  Require  a  thing  I'll  part  wi'     i 
never  !    She's  get  as  soon  a  lap  o'  my  liver. 

t  b.  A  fold  of  flesh  or  skin  ;  occas.  the  female    ' 
pudendum.   Ohs. 

1398  TRKVIBA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvm.  xiii.  (.1/.9.  Rodl. 
3738)  In  Siria  beb  oxen  hat  haue  no  dewe  lappis  nother 
fresche  lappes  vnder  brote  [l^.faleana  sub gitttnre}.  c  1420 
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[see  DEWLAP],  1553  EDEN  Treat.  Newe  Ind.  (Arb.)  16 
The  two  great  luskes  . .  hauinge  on  euerye  syde  lappes 
hanging  downe  of  the  bignes  of  two  hand  brea[d]th.  1605 
TIM.ME  Quersit.  i.  xiii.  60  By  reason  of  his  soliditie  and 
hardness  inconcocted . .  it  doth  fret  and  teare  the  laps  of  the 
stomach.  1607  TorsELL  l-'our-f.  Beasts  11658)  74  The  female 
[is  gelded]  by  searing  her  privy  parts  within  the  brim  and 
laps  thereof  with  a  hot  iron.  1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  250 
The  Clitoris  is  a  small  body,  not  continuated  at  all  with  the 
bladder,  but  placed  in  the  height  ofthe  lap. 

f  3.  A  piece  of  cloth,  a  cloth,  clout.   Obs. 

^1386  CHAUCER  Clerk's  T.  529  That  he  pryuely  Sholtle 
this  child  . .  winde  and  wrappe  And  carie  it  in  a  cofre  or  in 
a  lappe.  ?  1x1400  IHorte  Arih.  3286  Nowe  es  lefte  me  no 
lappe  my  lygham  to  hele.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  xxiv.  265 
A  lap..ffor-tatyrd  and  torne.  14. ^  Pol.  Rel.  <$•  L.  Poems 
227  For  ich  nabbe  clout  ne  lappe. 

4.  The  Map*   (sense  i)    of  a  garment  used  as 
a  receptacle,   -j-  a.  The  fold  of  a  robe  (e.g.  the  toga) 
over  the  breast,  which  served  as  a  pocket  or  pouch  ; 
hence,  the  bosom. 

In  figurative  use  this  sense  is  sometimes  hardly  to  be  dis 
tinguished  from  sense  5. 

61290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  284/229  In  heore  lapjjen  huy 
brou}ten  mete.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xix.  273  In  bus  bosom 
he  bar  a  thyng  and  that  he  blessede  ofte.  And  ich  luked  in  bus 
lappe,  a  la/ar  lay  ther-ynne.  c  1400  Soit'ifone  Bab.  iSoo  Thai 
smyten  of  here  hedes  alle,  Eche  man  toke  one  in  his  lappe. 
c \wpGesta ROM.  Ixix.  321  \Harl.  MS. i  Such  ben  tol>eput  out 
of  pe  lappe  of  holy  chirche.  1484  CAXTON  Chh>alry  \.  6  He 
beganne  to  rede  in  a  lytyl  book  that  he  had  in  his  lappe.  1513 
DOUGLAS  sEneis  xi.  xv.  19  Hys  rych  mantill,  of  quham  the 
forbreist  lappis.  .was  buklit  wyth  a  knot,  c  is86C'TEss  PEM 
BROKE  Ps.  cxxix.  iv,  [Your  harvest]  Filling  neither  reapers 
hand  Nor  the  binders  inbow'd  lapp.  1600  HOLLAND Liry\x\. 
xviii.  403  Having  made  a  hollow  lap  within  the  plait  and  fold 
of  his  side  gowne.  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  i.  vi.  §  14.  31  It 
was  the  Christian  Church  which,  .did  preserve  in  the  sacred 
lappe  and  bosome  thereof,  the  pretious  Reliques  even  of 
Heathen  learning.  1643  Myst.  fniq.  3  He  desires  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  might  be  brought  backe  againe  into  the  lap 
of  the  Romish  Church. 

b.  The  front  portion  of  a  skirt  when  held  up  to 
contain  or  catch  something. 

13. .  SeitynSag.  iW.)  901  Ful  he  gaderede  his  barm,  In  his 
other  lappe  he  gaderede  some,  c  1386  CHAUCER  Sqr.'s  T.  433 
She.  .heeld  hir  lappe  abrood,  for  wel  sche  wiste  The  ffaukon 
moste  fallen  fro  the  twist.  1636  HEY  WOOD  Love's  Mistress 
11.  i.  Wks.  1874  V.  109  Hold  up  your  lapps ;  tho1  them  you 
cannot  see  That  bring  this  gold.  1848  LYTTON  Harold  i.  i, 
Followed  by  girls  with  laps  full  of  flowers,  1848  M  RS.  JAMESON 
Sacr.  $  Leg.  Art  11850)  41  Some  come  dancing  forward  with 
flowers  in  their  hands  or  in  the  lap  of  their  robe. 

5.  The  front  portion  of  the  body  from  the  waist 
to  the  knees  of  a  person  seated,  considered  with 
its  covering  garments  as  the  place  in  or  on  which 
a  child  is  nursed  or  any  object  held. 

c  1275  LAV.  30261  Com  bar  a  bour-cniht  and  sat  adun  for|> 
riht  .  .  he  nam  ban  kynges  hefd  and  leyde  vppe  his  lappe 
\earlier  text  in  his  basrm],  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Cotisc.  6766 
AIs  a  childe  \>ai  sittes  in  be  moder  lappe.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Prol.  686  His  walet  lay  biforn  hym  in  his  lappe.  1393 
LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  ix.  283  Ich  sauh  hym  [Lazarus]  sitte  . .  in 
Abraham's  lappe.  c  1422  HOCCLEVE  Min.  Poems  (1892)  231 
Streeche  out  a  noon  thy  lappe,  In  which  wole  I  myn  heed 
doun  leye  and  reste.  c  i^oGesta  Rom.  Ixv.  286  (Harl.  MS.i 
She  late  hit  [a  stone]  fall  in  be  lappe  of  gwido.  1535  COVER- 
DALE  Prov.  xvi.  34  The  lottes  are  cast  in  to  the  lappeTbut  their 
fall  stondeth  in  the  Lord.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  i.  iii.  3  A 
Saylors  Wife  had  Chestnuts  in  her  Lappe.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  ix.  1060  So  rose. .  Herculean  Samson  from  the  Harlot- 
lap  Of  Philistean  Dalilah,  1709  STEELE  Tatler  No.  15  P  2 
She  lays  me  upon  my  Face  in  her  Lap.  1768-74  TUCKER 
Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  387  A  child  will  never  grow  to  vigorous 
manhood,  who  is  kept  always  in  his  mother's  lap.  1792 
CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Desmond  III.  125  Of  those  six  [persons], 
three  were  infants  in  lap.  1832  HT.  MARTINKAU  Ireland  iii. 
43  Dora  had  sunk  down  at  her  mother's  feet,  hiding  her 
face  in  her  lap.  1894  HALL  CAINE  Manxman  vi.  iii,  The 
child  lay  outstretched  on  Grannie's  lap. 

b.  transf.  A  hollow  among  hills. 

1745  WARTON  Pleas.  Melanck.  253  Sunny  vales  In  pros 
pect  vast  their  level  laps  expand.  1820  W.  IRVING  Sketch 
Bk.,  Leg.  Sleepy  Hollow  (1865)  416  A  little  valley,  or  rather 
lap  of  land,  among  high  hills.  1847  LE  FANU  T.  O'Brien 
312  A  little  village  lay  in  the  lap  of  a  hill.  1870  F.  R. 
WILSON  Ch.  Lintiisf.  126  Edlingham  church  stands  in  a 
green  lap  of  a  vale.  1883  Harper's  Mag.  Aug.  327/1  Two 
hundred  miles  west.. lies  Altoona,  in  the  lap  of  the..Moun-  , 
tains. 

c.  fig.  Freq.  in  such  expressions  as  in  fortune's,    ! 
nature  s,  pleasure's  lap ;  bred  up,  nursed,  ate.  in    \ 
the  lap  0/ (luxury,  etc.).     f  To  lay  in  (a  persons]    \ 
lap :  to  thrust  upon  his  notice.     For  in  the  lap  of 
Providence,  the  future,  of.  Gr.  6tSav  iv  yovvaai. 

1531  KLYOT  Gov.  n.  iv,  Lete  yonge  gentilmen  haue  often 
times  tolde  to  them,  and  (as  it  is  vulgarely  spoken)  layde 
in  their  lappes,  how  [etc.].  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  v.  ii.  47 
Who  are  the  Violets  now,  That  strew  the  greene  lap  of  the 
new-come  Spring?  1598  SPENSER  Wks.  iGrosart)  I.  544  A 
Countrie  of  yor  owne  dominion,  lying  hard  vnder  the  lapp 
of  England.  1616  R.  C.  Times'  Whistle  v.  2125,  I  luld  , 
a  sleep  in  pleasures  lap.  1617  HIERON  Wks.  II.  266  He 
would  . .  sleepe  securely  vpon  the  lap  of  Gods  protection. 
1646  Hamilton  Papers  (Camden)  124  When  they  finde 
these  wishes  throwne  in  their  lap,  [they]  will  be  apt  enough 
to  turne  their  sailes  another  way.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix. 
1041  Flowers  were  the  couch  . .  Earth's  freshest  softest  lap. 
1712  PRIDEAUX  Direct.  Ch.-ivardens  (ed.  4)  105  There  is  in 
the  Lap  of  Providence  an  appointed  Time  yet  to  come. 
1726-46  THOMSON  Winter  553  They  pine  beneath  the 
b  ightest  skies,  In  Nature's  richest  lap.  1742  YOUNG  Nt. 
7'h.  i.  259  What  Numbers,  once  in  Fortunes  Lap  high-fed, 
Solicit  the  cold  Hand  of  Charity  !  1764  GOLDSM.  'Trar. 
172  But  winter  lingering  chills  the  lap  of  May.  1796  MORSE 
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.-inter.  Geog.  I.  30  Nursed  in  the  lap  of  indolence.  1797 
GODWIN  Kitqitirer  \\.  xii.  402  Bred  up.  .in  the  lap  of  repub 
lican  freedom.  i8oa  MAR.  EDGF.WORTH  floral  '1*.  (i8i6j  I. 
vi.  36  Brought  up  in  the  lap  of  luxury.  1803  R.  HALL  Wks. 
(1833)  I.  190  Freedom  poured  into  our  lap  opulence  and  arts. 
1806  A.  DCS-CAN  Nelson  317  A  thorough  seaman,  .nursed  in 
the  lap  of  hard-ship.  1818  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  II.  iv.  v. 
2 1 7  The  current  of  presents . .  flowed  very  naturally,  and  very 
copiously,  into  the  lap  of  the  strangers.  1820  KEATS  Eve 
St.  Agnes  xv,  Madeline  asleep  in  lap  of  legends  old.  1822 
BYRON  Werner  ii.  ii.  103  Hash,  new  to  life,  and  rear'd  in 
luxury's  lap.  1884  Pali  MatlG.  10  May  1/2  These  things, 
however,  He  in  the  lap  ofthe  future. 

1 6.  To  fall  into  the  lap  or  laps  of:  to  come 
within  the  reach,  or  into  the  power,  of.  Also,  to 
be  left  in  the  laps:  to  be  left  in  difficulties,  '  in 
the  lurch1.  (Lapse  is  sometimes  written  for  laps. 
by  confusion  with  LAPSE  sb.} 

The  origin  of  this  use  is  somewhat  obscure ;  it  may  be 
from  sense  5  ;  but  cf.  G.  dnrch  die  lappen  gehen.  to  escape, 
get  clear  off,  where  lafpen  means  literally  a  contrivance  for 
catching  deer. 

1558  in  Strype  Ann.  Rcf.  I.  App.  iv.  5  Clemency  to  be 
extended  not  before  they  do  ..  acknowledge  themselves  to 
have  fallen  in  the  Lapse  ofthe  Law.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidant's 
Coiimi.  153  b,  In  the  retire  they  fel  into  the  tappes  of  their 
ennemies.  1598  K.  BERNARD  Terence,  Andria  in.  v,  Dost 
thpu  not  see  me  left  in  the  lapps  thro*  thy  device  and  coun- 
saile?  1602  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  ix.  li.  11612!  230  They  will 
exact  by  Torture  what  thou  thinkest,  ..  till  in  the  Lapse 
thou  fall,  a  1618  RALEIGH  Rent.  (1644)  122  Let  them  blame 
their  own  folly  if  they,  .fall  head-long  into  the  lap  of  endless 
perdition,  a  1642  SIR  W.  MOSSON  Naval  Tracts  v.  (1704) 
463/1  They  cannot  avoid  falling  into  the  lap  of  one  of  the 
other  two  [ships]. 

7.  at  t  rib.  and  Comb.,  as  (sense  5)  f  lap-child, 
-cloth,  ^ -mantle y  -spaniel  (cf.  LAPDOG),  -thing ; 
lap-board,  a  board  to  lay  on  the  lap,  as  a  substi 
tute  for  a  table ;  lap-cock  (see  quot.  1848)  ;  flap- 
lettuce,  ?  curly  lettuce;  f  lap  -lock  =  DEWLAP; 
lap-shaver  (see  quot.) ;  lap-table  =  lap-board  ; 
lap-tea  ( U.S.  local},  a  tea  at  which  the  guests  take 
refreshments  in  their  laps,  not  at  a  table.  Also 
LAP-DOG,  LAPSTONE. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Afech.,  *  Lap-board,  a  board  resting  on 
the  lap  and  hollowed  out  on  the  side  next  the  user.  Em 
ployed  by  tailors  and  seamstresses  to  cut  out  work  upon. 
1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  in.  iii.  §  3  Canterbury  his  servants 
dandled  this  *lap-childe  with  a  witness.  1849  ROCK  Ch.  of 
/aMf«I.v.409The*lap-cloth,underthenameof'greniiale', 
is  still  employed  in  our  ritual.  1880  L.  WALLACE  Ben-Hur 
iv.  xiv.  (1884)  223  They  laved  their  hands  again,  had  their 
lapcloths  shaken  out.  1802  DUBOURDIEU  Statist.  Sitrv. 
Dtnint  125  It  [grass]  is  made  into  small  cocks  called  *lap- 
cocks.  1848  yrnl.  R.  Agric.Soc.  IX.  n.  515  Lap-cocks,  i.e. 
.  .small  heaps  of  the  dimensions  just  capable  of  being  taken 
up  in  the  arms.  1796  C.  MARSHALL  Garden,  xx.  (1813)  425 
Small  sallading  and  *lap  lettuce  ..on  a  little  heat.  1660 
HEXHAM  Dutch  Diet.,  Vaen,  the  Bullocks,  or  *Laplock  of 
Oxen.  1603  Q.  Etiz.  War  dr.  in  Leisure  HtntrdZ&j)  673/2, 
18  *lappe  mantles.  1875  KNIGHT Dict.Mech.,*Lap-sha't>ert 
a  machine  for  shaving  leather  to  a  thickness.  . .  The  term 
is  derived  from  the  old  practice  of  shaving  away  in 
equalities  by  means  of  a  knife  while  the  leather  is  laid  upon 
a  board  in  the  lap.  1705  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4144/4  A  *Lap 
Spaniel  . .  Bitch.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Alech.  Suppl.,  *Lap 
table,  a  sewing  or  cutting-out  table,  supported  in  or  over 
the  lap.  1866  LowEi.L/>Vf/<7w  /'.  Introd.,  Poems  1890  II. 
197  *  Lap-tea  :  where  the  guests  are  too  many  to  sit  at  table. 
1740  J.  MILLER  Mahomet  n.  ii,  Shall  enervating  contagious 
love  . .  make  a  *lapthing  of  me? 

Lap  (Isep),  «M    Also  4  lappe.    [f.  LAP  f.1] 

1.  Something  that  is  lapped. 

a.  Liquid  food  for  dogs.  Also  slang  and  dial., 
any  weak  beverage  or  thin  liquid  food  (cf.  CAT 
LAP),  b.  slang.  Drink,  liquor  in  general. 

a.  1567  HARMAN  Caveat  83  Lap,  butter  milke  or  whey. 
a  1700  Ii.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Lapt  Pottage,  Butter-milk, 
or  Whey,    c  1700  Street  Robberies  Consider  d,  Lap,  Spoon- 
meat,  a  1754  FIELDING  Jon.  Wild  i.  xiv,  As  when  their  lap  is 
finished,  the  cautious  huntsman  to  their  kennel  gathers  the 
nimble-footed  hounds.     1781  P.  HECKFORD  Hunting  (1802) 
50*  If  your  hounds  are  low  in  flesh,  and  have  far  to  go  to 
cover,  they  may  all  have  a  little  thin  lap  again  in  the  evening. 
a  1825  FORBY  V'oc.  E.  Anglia,  Lap,  thin  broth  or  porridge  ; 
weak  tea,  &c.     1886  ELWORTHY  //'.  Somerset  \Vord-bk.  s.v., 
'  Call  this  here  tay  !  I  calls  it  lap '. 

b.  1618  HORNBY  Scourge  Dronk.  (18591 J7  ^ee  which  will 
not  take  his  lap  downe  free,  Lap,  so  they  terme  it,  such  as 
dogs  do  vse.     1613  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Wks.  (16301  n.  29 
They  will  . .  inforce  mee  to  drinke  . .  with  such  a  deale  of 
complementall  oratory,  as  off  with  your  Lap,  Windvpyonr 
Bottotne  [etc.],    a  16*5  BEAUM.  &  Ft,.  Bondttca  \.  \\,  A  pretty 
valiant  fellow,  Die  for  a  little  lap  and  lechery?    1641  BHOMK 
Jovial Creiv  \\.  Wks.  1873  I II.  388  Here's  Pannum  and  Lap. 
I7»S  New  Cant.  Diet.,  Lap.  .also  strong  Drink  of  any  Sort. 
1815  SCOTT  Guy  Mann,  xxviii,  The  gentry  ..  would  have 
given  baith  lap  and  pannel  to  ony  poor  gypsey.    1865  Slang 
Diet.,  Lap,  liquor,  drink. 

2.  The  action  or  an  act  of  lapping  ;  so  much  as 
may  be  taken  up  thus  ;  a  lick,  smack,  taste.  Also/Sj^1. 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  in.  37  What  man  bat  loueb  mede 
.  .He  shal  lese  for  hure  lone  a  lappe  of  trewe  charite.  1820 
MRS.  PIOZZI  Let.  9  June,  Mr.  Iveson  will  have  a  Lap  of  the 
Pellegrini  Picture.  01837  BKDDOES.S>C.  Brother- \.  i,  These 
veiny  pipes  hold  a  dog's  lap  of  blood.  1860  HOLME  LEE 
Leg.  Fairy  Land  77  He  persuaded  them  [two  puppies]  to 
take  a  lap  at  his  breakfast. 

3.  A  sound  resembling  that  of  lapping;  e.  g.  that 
produced  by  wavelets  on  the  beach. 

1884  W,  C.  SMITH  Kildrostan  43  Only  the  lap  of  the 
rippling  wave  Broke  on  the  hush  of  their  solitude.  1889 
AMELIA  BARR  Feet  of  Clay  iv.  64  The  lazy  whish  and  lap  of 
the  ocean. 
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Lap  (top), 43    [f.  LAP*.-'] 

f  1.  ?  Something  wrapped  up  ;  a  bundle.   Obs. 

1673  Xew  Jersey  Archives  11880)  I.  132  In  token  wliereof 
they  presenter!  about  20  deer  skins,  2  @  3  laps  of  Heaver, 
and  i  string  of  Wampum. 

2.  The  amount  by  which  one  thing  overlaps  or 
covers  a  part  of  another ;  hence  concr.  the  over 
lapping  part. 

iftoo  Trans.  Sac.  Arts  XVIII.  377  Stopping  the  apertures 
between  the  laps  of  glass  with  putty.  1808  J'IKK  Sources 
Mississ.  ii.  (1810)  194  «<>//•,  Those  logs  were  joined  together 
by  a  lap  of  about  two  feet  at  each  end.  1823  P.  NICHOL 
SON  /'nut.  Build.  399  All  kinds  of  slate  have  a  lap  of  each 
joint,  generally  equal  tooiu-third  of  the  length  of  the  slate. 
£1850  Ritdim.  Na'.'ig.  (VVeale)  128  /,«/.?,  the  remaining 
part  of  the  ends  of  carlinys,  &c.  which  are  to  hear  a  great 
weight  or  pressure,  such  as  the  capstan-step.  1869  SIR  K.  | 
RFED  Shipbititd.  ii.  19  The  laps  of  the  outer  keel-plate  and  i 
garboard  ..  require  the  u-.ual  double  row  [of  rivets].  1895 
Jrnl.  R.  /list.  Brit.  ArJtit.  14  Alar.  351  The  roof  should 
.  .  have  a  lap  of  ai  least  3$  inches  of  liles.  1897  Daily  News  10 
May  5/5  The  hand -made  cigarette,  .having  a  smaller  '  lap  '. 

b.  Half-lap :  an  arrangement  for  the  joining  of   , 
rails,  shalls,  etc.,  consisting  in  cutting  away  half 
the  thickness  of  each  of  the  two  ends  to  be  joined,    ; 
and  fitting  them  together.  Also  attrib. 

1816  Specif.  Lnsh  <V  Stt'phenson's  ratent  No.  4067.  6  The    , 
half  lap  joinings  of  the  rails.      18*5  N.  WOOD    Railroads 
(1838)42  [The  rails)  are  now  formed  with  a  half-lap.     1875 
Carpentry  <f-  Join.  71  The  half  lap  dovetail  . .  has  this  one 
advantage,  that  [etc.]. 

c.  Steam-engine.     The  distance  traversed  by  a 
slide-valve   beyond   what    is  needed   to  close   the 
passage  of  steam  to  or  from  the  cylinder. 

1869  E.  MAI. BON  in  Eng.  Mech.  3  Dec.  282/2  Ascertain  if 
they  have  had  equal  lap  on  the  steam  and  exhaust  side. 
1881  J.  W.  ASTON  in  Metal  World  No.  18.  274  The  amount 
that  these  faces  overlap  the  steam-ports  being  termed  the 
lap  of  the  valve.  1895  Mod.  Steam  Eng.  38  The  lap  of  the 
slide  being  equally  divided. 

d.  (J. S.  '  Any  portion  of  a  railroad  track  used 
in  common  by  the  trains  of  more  than  one  system ' 
(Funk's  S/and.  Diet.  1893). 

3.  Euchre.   (See  quot.) 

1886  Euchre  :  how  to  play  it  in.  40  The  Lap  game  maybe 
played  by  two,  three,  or  four  persons,  when  they  agree  to 
play  a  series  of  games,  so  that  the  lap  may  be  applied, 
which  is  simply  counting  upon  the  score  of  the  ensuing 
game  all  the  points  made  over  and  above  the  five  of  which 
the  game  consists. 

4.  A  layer  or  sheet  (usually  wound  upon  a  bobbin 
or  roller)  into  which  cotton,  wool,  or  flax  is  formed 
in  certain  stages  of  its  manufacture. 

1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  381  The  cotton  is  in 
this  state  called  a  lap.  1888  I.  PATON  ll'ool  in  Kncycl.  Brit. 
XXIV.  658  The  wool  [for  felted  cloth]  is  scribbled  or  carded 
out  into  a  uniform  lap  of  extreme  thinness.  1890  W.  J. 
GORDON  Foundry  163  The  scutcher  turns  out  the  fibre  in 
a  thick  fleecy  mat,  or  '  lap',  which  is  wound  round  a  roller.  . 

5.  The  act  of  encircling,  or  the  length  of  rope 
required  to  encircle,  a  drum  or  wheel.    Also,  enough 
of  silk,  thread,  etc.,  U>  go  once  round  something. 

1867  W.  W.  SMYTH  Coal fy  Coal-mining  163  A  large  vertical  ' 
cylinder  . .  16,  18,  or  even  20  feet  in  diameter  at  the  first  lap  : 
of  the  rope.  1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  iv.  (1880)  134  It  ' 
should  be  tied  by  a  lap  or  two  of  silk.  1888  Lockwood's  , 
Diet.  Mec/i.  En/fin.,  Lap  ..  (4)  a  single  turn  of  a  rope  or  ! 
chain  around  a  barrel, 

b.  Racing.  One  of  the  number  of  turns  round 
the  track,  that  are  required  to  complete  the  course.    ; 

1861  Chamb.  Jrnl.  23  Nov.  333  They  had  gone  fourteen  ' 
'laps'  (as  these  circuits  are  technically  called).  1870  R. 
HURN  Rome  297  The  number  of  laps  was  usually  seven. 
1884  l^ickfus'  Diet,  Land,  27/2  A  running  track,  three  laps 
to  the  mile.  1894  ASTLEY  50  Years  Life.  II.  155  Having 
measured  off  the  requisite  number  of  laps  to  the  mile  on  the 
gravel  walks  in  our  kitchen-garden. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  (sense  2)  lap-butt,  -carl- 
ing,  -dove/at/,  -dovetailing,  -jointed ';   lap-wehi  sb.    ! 
and  vb. ;   (sense  4)  lap-bobbin,  -cylinder,  -machine^ 
-roller  \  (sense  5  b)  lap-scorer,  -sprint*     Also  lap- 
joint  (see  quot.   1847)  ;   flap-yard,  the  part  of 

a  roll  of  cloth  which  forms  the  outside  wrapper. 
Also  LAP-STREAK. 

1891  Daily  Nnvs  9  Sept.  6/1  The  shell  plating  . .  is  fitted 
on  the  *lap-butt  principle.  1874  THEARLE  Naval  A  rchit.  47 
When  these  carhngs  are  required  to  resist  an  upward  in 
stead  of  the  ordinary  downward  thrust,  they  ..  lap  over  the 
under  side  of  the  beams,  in  which  case  they  are  termed  "lap 
cartings.  1851  Illustr.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  263  This  felt  or 
lap  is  delivered  to  a  wooden  *lap-cylinder.  1847  SM EATON 
Builders  Man.  89  Fig.  24  represents  the  pin  part  of  a  *lap- 
dovetail.  18*5  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  588  *Lap 
dovetailing  conceals  the  dovetail,  but  shews  the  thickness 
of  the  lap  on  the  return  side.  18*3  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract. 
Huild.  164  Folding  doors,  which  meet  together  upon  a  '"lap- 
joint.  1847  SMEATON  Builders  Man.  93  In  a  lap-joint,  that 
is,  in  lapping  two  pieces  together,  supposing  them  of  equal 
thickness,  half  the  substance  of  each  should  be  cut  away. 
1874  THEARLE  Naval  Archil.  113  The  bulkheads,  .are  con 
nected  by  single-riveted  lap  joints  and  butts.  Ibid.,  Liners 
are  required  behind  the  stiffeners  by  the  *lap-jointed  system. 
i&jgCassetfs  Ttchn.  Educ.  IV.  209/1  Carding  engines,  "lap- 
machines  or  doublers  fete.].  1896  U'estm.  Gaz.  25  July  5/2 
At  one  corner  outside  the  track  a  little  shed  is  filled  with  the 
'  "lap-scorers'.  1886 Cyclist  25  Aug.  1174/1  Fenlon,  by  a  fine 
*lap  sprint,  landed  a  winner  by  five  yards.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Meek.,  *  Lap-weld  (Forging-)^  a  weld  in  which  the 
welding  edges  are  thinned  down,  lapped,  and  welded.  Mod. 
Catal.,  The  tubes  are  "lapwelded.  1733  P.  LINDSAY  Interest 
Scot.  93  No  Part  of  it  [Linen  Cloth]  worse  than  the '"Lap- 
yard  or  outside  Cover. 
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Lap  (l#p),  sb.*  [Of  obscure  etymology;  perh. 
a  use  of  prec.,  as  the  original  tool  may  have  been 
a  'lap'  or  wrapping  of  cloth  or  leather.]  A  rotating 
disk  of  soft  metal  or  wood,  used  to  hold  polishing 
powder  in  cutting  or  polishing  gems  or  metal. 

1812-16  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sci.  $  Art  I.  35  In  the 
manufacture  of  cutlery,  the  use  of  the  stone  is  followed  by 
that  of  the  lap  or  gla/or.  1833  J.  HOLLAND  Manuf.  M,  tal 
II.  29  The  blade  being  properly  ground,  is  then  gla/ed.  .by 
applying  it  to  the  lap.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTKX  H'ntJi  ,\ 
Clockm.  212  A  soft  steel  lap  at  first  and  afterwards  a  zinc 
one  are  generally  used.  \WB&  Sheffield  Gloss.,  Liij>,z.  wooden 
wheel  with  a  leaden  surface  used  to  glaze  razors. 

b.  Gun-making,    ^See  quou.) 

1881  GREENER  Gun  238  The  lap  is  fixed  into  a  head 
revolving  650  times  a  minute.  The  barrel  is  moved  back 
ward*  and  forwards  upon  the  lap.  1886  WALSINC.HAM 
&  PAVNE-GALLWF.V  Shooting  I.  71  The  polisher,  or  '  lap  ',  as 
it  is  called,  consisis  of  an  iron  rod  round  which  is  secured 
a  leaden  plug  the  exact  si/e  of  the  tube. 

Lap'lrep),  z*.1  Forms:  a.  i  lapian,  4-6,8^*.  lape, 
5-6  Sc.  laip,  9  Si\  lepe.  0.  4-6  lappe,  4-  lap. 


cf.  Icel.  lepja\  the  OTeut.  root  */#/-  (cogn.  w.  I,. 
la  m  bere,  Or.  Aairrfir  to  lick,  lap)  is  represented  also 
by  OHO.  leffil,  mod.G.  loffel  spoon.  The  normal 
representative  of  the  OK.  word  is  the  obsolete  !ape\ 
the  form  lappe,  lap  may  be  due  to  the  influence  of 
F.  taper  (an  adoption  of  the  Tent,  word).] 

f  1.  intr.  To  take  up  liquid  with  the  tongue. 
In  OK.  const,  on,  in  early  mod.Kng.  /;/.  Obs. 

(•  loooSa.v.Lft-c/ie/.  II.  i&4Uebeorh  J-a;t  hie.  .  neaht  nestije 
lapien  on  hunij.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  I>.  1434  Let  l>Ke 
ladyes  of  hem  lape.  1390  tioui  K  Conf.  III.  215  What  man 
that  hath  the  water  nome  Up  iti  his  hande  and  lappeth  so, 
To  thy  part  chese  out  alle  tho.  c  1470  HKXRYSON  Mor,  i-\il\ 
xn.  I  Wolf  ty  Lamb}  i,  |The  lamb]  In  the  stieme  laipit  to 
cuill  his  thrist.  <.  1570  Mart;  li'if  y  -SV/fwcf  iv.  iii.  I>iij, 
Alas  why  hath  she  this  delite  to  lap  in  Billies  Mode?  1607 
SHAKS.  Timon  in.  vi.  95  Vncouer  Dogges.  and  lap.  (  1630 
RISDON  Sun1.  Devon  §  286  (1810)  296  Cattle  accustomed  to 
drink  or  lap.  1721  RAMSAY  (>>i  n  Punch-bowl  7  Take  up  my 
Ladle,  fill,  and  lape.  1731  MOKTIMKR  in  Phil.  Tiaiis. 
XXXVII.  172  And  then  he  lapped  again,  but  could  nut 
stand  uti  his  Legs. 

2.  trans.  Of  animals,  rarely  of  human  beings: 
To  take  up  (liquid,  rarely  lood)  with  the  tongue  ; 
to  drink  greedily  up  (like  an  animal).  Also  with  ///. 

a  1340  HAMIOLK  Psaller  Ixvii.  ^5  lierkand  agayn  wickid- 
nes  £  lapand  watire  of  grace.  1382  WYCLIK  Jmt?.  vii.  5 
Thilk  that  with  hoond  and  with  tonge  lapen  the  wntii-. 
1481  CAXTON  Reynard  xvi.  (Alb.)  34  There  lerned  I  fyr.st 
t.i  lapen  of  the  bloocle.  1513  DOUGLAS  sRneis  x.  x.  44 
Thyr  sey  monstreis  ..  [sal]  lape  thy  blude  thar  hungeir  lu 
asswage.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  it.  i.  288  They'l  take  sugges 
tion,  as  a  Cat  laps  milke.  1681  W.  ROKFRTSON  Phrascol. 
Gen.  (1693)  799  They  lap  up  their  meat,  what  they  eat.  1709 
STKKLK  Tatter  No.  40^9  He  had  the  Cholick  last  Week 
with  lapping  sour  Milk.  1735  SOMKRVILLK  Chase  \.  155 
Soon  as  the  growling  Pack  ..  Have  lapp'd  their  smoaking 
Viands.  1813  Hoc*;  Queen's  ll'sike  177  He  baitit  the  lyun 
to  diedis  of  weir,  Quhill  ht  If  pit  the  blude  to  the  kyng- 
dome  deire.  1819  MOORK  Tom  Crib  (ed.  3)  21  Up_  he  rose 
in  a  funk,  lapp'd  a  toothful  of  brandy,  And  to  it  auain.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  viii.  II.  384  Some  basons  of  water  for 
washing  were  suffered  to  pass.  .  .  1'he  jurymen,  raging  with 
thirst,  soon  lapped  up  the  whole.  1871  ROSSETTI  J'vt'fns, 
Eden  £<nuerx\ix,  The  soul  of  one  shall  be  made  thy  brother, 
And  thy  tongue  shall  lap  the  blood  of  the  other. 

f3.  To  suck  (a  teat).   Obs.  rare-1. 

1562  PHAER  sEneid  vm,  Ccj  b,  Their  mammies  teats  thei 
lap  w1  hungrie  lipps. 

4.  intr.  Of  water:  To  move  with  a  rippling  sound 
like  that  made  in  lapping.     Also  with  /;/,  up. 

1823  SCOTT  Peveril  xxxvi,  Flinty  steps,,  .against  which  the 
tide  lapped  fitfully  with  small  successive  waves.  1840 
MARRYAT  Poor  Jack  xxii,  You'd  think  that  the  water  was 
lapping  in  right  among  us.  1842  TENNYSON  Alerte  d'  Arthur 
116,  I  heard  the  water  lapping  on  the  crag.  1873  BLACK 
Pr.  Thnle  xxiii.  384  The  sea  lapped  around  the  boat.  1887 
RUSKIN  Prseterita  II.  152  The  water,  .lapping  up,  or  lashing, 
under  breeze,  against  the  terrace  wall. 

5.  trans.  To  beat  upon  i^the  shore,  etc.)  with  a 
lapping  sound. 

1854  MRS.  GASKRLL  North  <fy  S.  vii,  The  distant  sea, 
lapping  the  sandy  shore  with  measured  sound.  1874  LONGF. 
Cadenabbia  iv,  I  .  .  hear  the  water  .  .  lapping  the  steps  beneath 
my  feet.  1883  MRS.  KOLLINS  A"«t*  Eng.  Bygones  59  Where 
was  a  rotting  old  boat,  which  the  waves  lapped  lazily. 

Lap  (\xp\v.2  Forms  :  4-6  lappe,  4-5  wlappe, 
5-6  lape,  4-  lap.  [Not  in  OE.  or  in  any  other 
Teut.  lang.  ;  first  recorded  c  1200-1225  in  the  com 
pound  bi'lappC)  bi-leppe.  Prob.  f.  LAP  sbJ*  in  the 
sense  (  fold'  or  '  piece  of  cloth  '.  The  perplexing 
form  wlappe  (Wyclif,  Pecock)  is  prob.  not  original, 
but  due  to  the  influence  of  the  synonymous  WBAP 
v.  •  it  is  hardly  likely  that  OF.  vloper,  veloper,  vo- 
loper  can  have  contributed  to  the  change  of  form.] 

I.  trans.  To  coil,  fold,  wrap  (a  garment,  or  any 
thing  supple).  Const,  about,  in,  -\on,  f  over,  roitnd, 
•\  to,  f  until  ;  also  with  about,  round  advs. 

a  1300  Sartnun  xxxix.  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  ^  In  to  }ns  world 
..he  bro?te  a  stmkind  felle  i-lappid  |>er  an.  01350  St. 
Laurence  194  in  Horstm.  Altengi.  Leg.  (1881)  no  Iren 
plates  he  gert  bam  glew  And  lap  until  his  sides  ay  new. 
1390  GOWER  Con/.  II.  268  That  yonge  fresshe  queue  That 
mantel  lapped  her  aboute.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  vii.  17 
(Marl.  MS.)  She  lappid  hire  taile  aboute  fc>e  corde  of  the 
-belle.  1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  Prol.  3  Paill  Aurora  .. 
Her  russat  mantill  .  .  Lappit  about  the  heuinly  circum 


stance.  1569  NEWTON  Cicero's  Olde  Age  383,  The  vine 
..  lappeth  it  selfe  fast,  to  what  soever  it  commeth  neare. 
1578  15. -\NISTKR  Hist,  Man  i.  19  Nature  hath  in  SUL!I 
wise  lapped,  and  fastened  to  the  tooth  {of  the  Vertebra]  a 
solid  Ligament.  1600  HAKLLYT  Yoy.  1 1810)  III.  497  The  frier 
lapping  a  garmente  about  his  arme  [etc.].  1677  MOXON 
Alcch.  Exerc.  18  Hanuner  the  Plate  that  is  lap  d  over  lh«- 
wyre  close  to  the  wyre.  1704  SWIFT  T.  Tub  xi,  Me  \\ould 
lap  a  Piece  of  it  about  a  Sore  Toe.  1774  GOLOSM.  Nat. 
Hist.  (1776)  IV.  121  This  is  lapped  round  the  rest  of  the 
body.  1832  lUackw.  Mag.  XXXI.  625  Lapping  the  skiru 
..about  the  little  feet.  1839  L'RE  Diet.  Arts  215  After  they 
are  bleached  . .  they  are  lapped  round  in  t-reat  lengths  of 
several  pieces,  1849  ROCK  (  h.  of  Enthcys  II.  140  Its  upper 
roll,  instead  of  bein^  lapped  about,  was  kept  fastened  in  ils 
place.. by  a  golden  pin.  1859  'I  HNNLNI  Ceylon  II.  vnr.  v. 
363  They  ..  mutually  entwined  their  trunks,  lapped  th--m 
round  their  limbs  and  neck. 

trans/,  i  1470  HKNKY  M'allace  ix.  1^6  The  wer  schippis 
was  lappyt  ihaim  about.  ^S13  DOUGLAS  /Ends  11.  x.  wi 
About  my  fcit  My  spoils  lappit  fell  doun  into  the  3et. 

b.  /;//;•.  for  rejl.  Const,  about ^  round.  Now 
rare  ( xc.  dial. 

1563  Homilies  n.  Agst.  Disobedience  %•  Rebel,  iv.  <i8sy) 
577  A  great  tree,  .caught  him  by.  .his  -^uodly  hair,  lapping 
about  it  as  he  fled.  1680  I'ind.  Reforming  Clergy  (&\.  -2} 
16  This  is  a  fine  pliable  principle  ..  'twill  lap  abmit  your 
finger  like  Barbary  Gold.  1717  LM.V  M.  \V.  MONTAGU 
Let.  to  CtesS  Mar  i  Apr.,  This  [dres«]  .  laps  all  round 
them,  not  unlike  n  riding  I  ood,  1845  Sn<  \\'.  NAPIER  Cong. 
Scinde  n.  vi.  387  The  two  regiments  thu^  oppdst-il,  lapped 
round  the  nearest  point  nf  tlic  houses.  1883  Alttiotiatmiy 
G/oss.,  /.«/,  the  end  of  a  piece  of  cloth,  which  in  weaving 
laps,  round  the  low  beam. 

f  2.  To  fold,  fold  up,  toother;  to  roll  ///  in 
successive  layers.  Const,  into.  Obs.  or  dial. 

1390  Gowi-k  Con/.  II.  ;:>u  She  w  afe  a  cloth  of  silke  all 
\\lilu-  ..  Ami  hippo!  It  io-rtli<-r.  1398  TIU\IS.\  Harth.  l)e 
/'.  A'.  XVM.  xriv.  1 14^51  (>6i  The  lenes  of  [..appatcs  ben., 
wonder ly  wrully*!  and  Uippj  »l.  a  1400-50  //  'ars  .•Lf.t'.  4^68 
(Juen  he  had  lukid  un  |'e  l>n--  IK-  lappid  it  to-gcdiu-.  1548-77 
VICAKY  Anat.  iv.  11^88)  30  'I  his  Piamater  (ieitidttli  tht-  -ub- 
staunce  of  the  Ilrayiit*,  and  lappeth  it  into  cei'ten  sc-llcs  or 
tliuisioi)-..  1561  I  *ACS  tr.  H  it  Hi  tiger  on  Apoc.  (157  ^  95  As  a 
booke  lapped  vp  together,  ai568AscHAiM  Lei.  to  I;.  Kaven, 
That  lie  may  both  set-  IK-US  ^c.  largely  told,  ami  aKn  learn 
to  lap  up  a  letter.  1641  H.  I'.F.ST  Farm.  Bks.  (Suit,  esi  .•  • 
To  give  (hai^c  that  in  lapping  up  a  fleece,  they  allwuyc-, 
putle  the  inne  side  of  tht^  tlet-ce  outwardes.  1678  In  I.H  i  s-, 
UK  Ni-.wcAsii.K  in  I -in  i  It- mli  J/.S'.S'.  (Hist.  M-SS.  C.  iiim .  i  I 
Since  I  lapt  up  my  letter  I  writ  this.  1725  l»i  \  »\  /'  i 
round  H'orld  i  iS.)u i  ^47  Units'  hides  joined,  and  lapped  and 
rolled  one  over  another.  <  1790  IMISON  St.li.  Art  Jl.  ,  A  .  . 
clean  linen  rag  lapped  up. 

Jig-  >577-87  HOLINSHED  Obw*.  (1807-8)  IV.  40!  Lapping 
up  tajnonji  a  bundle  uf  other  misfortunes'  this  evill  ehaiiLe. 

3.  Tu  enfold  in  a  wrnp  or  wraps,  to  enwrap, 
swathe;  hence,  to  clothe,  to  hind  up,  tie  round. 
Const.  ;';/,  f  with,  f  within.  Also  with  t  /»,  over, 
round,  -up.  To  lap  on  :  to  attach  or  fix  on  with  a 
lapping  of  thread  or  the  like,  f  1°  ^aP  Jff  ^'ai^  '•  to 
place  in  a  leaden  coffin  ;  hence,  to  entomb. 

13. .  £.  K.  Allit,  1\  13.  175  Alle  hyn  obei  lyme?  lapped  ful 
clene.  penne  may  pou  --e  by  sauior.  c  1325  A'r;/*,1  .V  Hertnyt 
289  in  Haul.  E.  /'.  /'.  I.  24  (lo  to  slepe,  And  i  "chall  lapr 
thee  with  my  cope,  c  1340  HAMI-OLE  /'rt'se  Tr.  (.iKfi-j  3 
Laid  in  a  crib  and  lappid  in  cluthis.  1382  U'VLLII-  Matt. 
xxvii.  59 The  body  taken,  loseph  wlappide  [i3881appide]  it  in 
a  clene  sendel.  'in  1400  Mortc  Arth.  25^,0  They . . bawmede 
J>airehonourlithe  kynges,  ..  Lappede  them  in  lede.  t  1450 
ME.  !\Ud.  B/.-.  (Heinrich)  170  Lnppe  hem  [waits]  in  wort 
leues.  1530  Test.  Ki<or,  (Surtees)  V.  292  Unto  every  ij  or  iij 
i;ud  and  discieit  women  that  wyndes  and  lappis  my  body  in 
one  sheit.  .\\\yi.  1578  LVTK  Dodoens  in.  iii.  317  The  seede, 
lapped  as  it  were  in  a  certaine  white  wooll.  1601  DENT 
Pathiv.  Heaven  ^6  Christ  lesus  ..  will  swaddle  you,  and 
lappe  you.  1608  MIDDLKION  Matt  IVorht  it.  ii.  44  Let  him 
trap  me  in  gold,  and  I'll  lap  him  in  lead.  1627  CAPT.  SMITH 
Seaman 's  Gram.  xiii.  60  With  a  malet  in  the  one  hand,  & 
a  plug  lapped  in  Ok  urn  . .  in  the  other.  1685  R.  BURTON 
F.n%.  Etnp.  Attter.  iv.  83,  I  shewed  the  Captain  and  his 
Wife  my  Fingers,  who.  .bid  me  lap  it  up  again.  17*7  SWII-T 
Gulliver  n.  i,  I  . .  laid  myself  at  full  length  upon  the  hand- 
kerchief,  with  the  remainder  of  which  he  lapped  me  up  to 
the  head.  1780  Phil.  Trans.  LXX.  App.  3  This  brush  is 
again  lapped  round  with  thread.  1817  SCOTT  Harold  i.  xx, 
'1  "he  good  old  Prelate  lies  lapp'd  in  lead.  1811  CLARE  Vill. 
M  in  sir.  II.  31  The  mower  too  lapt  up  his  scythe  from  our 
sight.  1832  Blactev.  Mag.  XXXI.  624, 1  had  fished  . .  ;  but 
having  broken  my  top  in  an  unlucky  leap,  was.  .lapping  the 
fracture.  1861  KEADE  Cloister  fy  H.  Iv.  (1896)  154  A  good 
dozen  of  spices  lapped  in  flax  paper.  1867  F.  FRANCIS 
Angling  xiii.  (1880)  467  Lay  the  tail  to  the  hook.,  and  lap  it 
on  securely.  1876  FKEECE  &  SIVEWRIGHT  Telegraphy  233 
The  ends  are  lapped  over  with  tape  and  yarn  to  prevent 
abrasion  of  the  gutta  percha. 

trans/.  1388  WYCLIF  Exod.  xiv.  27  The  Lord  wlappide 
hem  in  the  myddis  of  the  floodis.  1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay 
ii.  (1617)  i6The  Sea  and  Earth  together  are  lapped  vp  in 
the  Ay  re.  i6oa  MAKSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  in.  iii.  Wks.  1856 
I  in  Were  thy  heart  lapt  up  In  any  flesh  but  in  Piero's 
bloode,  I  would  thus  kisse  it.  a  1628  PRESTON  New  Covt. 
(1634)  96  Who  lookes  upon  him  as  lapping  the  waters  as  in 
a  garment.  1657  W.  MORICE  Coena  quasi  KOIITJ  Pref.  2 
The  reasons  thereof  in  writing . .  I  lapt  up  in  one  sheet,  and 
transmitted  to  him.  1860  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  V.  ix.  ii. 
§  19.  216  Lapped  in  pale  Elysian  mist. 

f  b.  To  hem  in,  press  close  upon  with  a  hostile 
force,  or  with  something  noxious.  Also  with  about > 
in.  Obs.  (in  later  use  only  Sc.) 

^1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  276  Lap  Jmrn  bituex  ^ow. 
c  1430  Syr  Tryam.  1057  They  lapped  hym  in  on  every  syde. 
14..  Pol.  Rel.  4-  L.  Poems  94  Thus  ame  I  lappyd  all 
a-boute;  With  todys  and  snaks.  f  1470  HENRY  Wallace 
ix.  1843  Thiddyr  he  past,  and  lappyt  it  [Dunde]  about.  1552 
LYNDESAV  Monarch?  3974  The  Romanis  lappit  thame  about, 
That  be  no  waye  thay  mycht  \vyn  out. 
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LAP. 

f  c.  To  fold  (in  the  arms]  ;  to  clasp,  embrace. 

c  1350  Parlt.  Three  Ages(te\\.  B)  247  With  ladis  full  lufly 
lapped  yn  armes.  ^1374  CHAUCER  Cowpl.  Mars  76  This 
worthi  Mars  that  is  of  knyghthode  wel  The  flour  of  feyrenesse 
lappeth  in  his  armes.  c  1440  Bone  Flor.  113  Sche  schalL.in 
hur  lovely  armes  me  lappe.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  vi.  54  He 
at  will  may  lap  hyr  in  his  armys.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEtttzs  in.  ix. 
38  Oruling  on  his  kneis,  He  lappit  me  fast  by  baith  the  theis. 
T~  d.  Proverb.  To  he  lapped  in  one's  mothers 
smock :  to  be  bora  to  fortune.  Obs. 

1690  W.  WALKER Idiomat,  Anglo-Lai.  262  He  was  lapt  in    ' 
his  mother's  smock,  {plane  fortuity  filius). 

4.  In   immaterial  senses,     f  a.  To  involve ;   to 
imply,  include ;  to  implicate,  entangle;  to  wrap  /// 
in  a  disguise.  Obs. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xlvm.  i  Rightwismen  J»at  ere  not 
..  lappid  in  errours  of  t>e  warld.  1395  PURVEY  Remonstr. 
(1851)  3  No  preest  or  dekene  wlappith  hymself  in  seculer 
officis,  (1425  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  126  And  . .  er  they 
coude  beware,  With  a  sodeyn  pyry,  he  lappyd  hem  in  care. 
.1440  Gesta  Rom.  xxvii.  103  (Harl.  MS.»,  I  am  a  thef, 
tcitt  lappid  with  swiche  a  synne.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst. 
xiii.  4,  I  am  al  lappyd  In  sorow.  c  1540  tr.  Pol.  k'erg.  Eng. 
Hist.  (Camden  No.  29!  112  Howsooer  the  matter  was  lapped 
up,  it  is  apparent.  1549  [see  LAPPING  vol.  sb?  ic].  *55z 
LATIMER  Serm.  Gosp.  \.  150  He  lappeth  up  all  thynges  in 
Loue.  —  s//z  Stria.  Lortfs  Prayer  (1562)  37  This  Vs 
lappeth  in  al  other  men  with  my  prayer.  1589  K.  ROBINSON 
Gold.  Mirr.  (Chetham  Soc.)  25  No  . .  secret  shift  so  closely 
lapt,  but  Time  the  trueth  shall  trie.  1594  CAREW  Hnarte's 
Kxain.  IVtts  xi.  (1596)  172  Herein  is  lapped  vp  a  very  great 
secret.  1617-77  f*BLTHAM  Resolves  n.  xxix.  218  \"ou  shall. . 
whether  you  will  or  no  .  .be  lapp'd  in  some  drunken  fray. 

b.  Of  conditions  or  influences:  To  enfold,  sur-    ' 
round,  esp.  with  soothing,  stupefying,  or  seductive 
effect.     Often  with  round. 

c  1350  Will.  Pali-rue  340  Swiche  listes  of  lone  hadde  lapped 
his   pert,     c  1400   Destr.    Troy  465   Soche   likyng   of  loue     i 
lappit  hir  within.     1*1450  Cm'.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  125  The    ! 
plage    of   dompne-,se    his    leppis    jappyd.      1632    MILTON     ' 
IS  Allegro  1 36  And  ever  against  eating  Cares  Lap  me  in  soft     ' 
Lydian   Aires,  Married  to  immortal  verse.     1745  WARTON     i 
Pleas.  Afelatich.  201  Till  all  my  soul  is.  .lapp'd  in  Paradise.     , 
1806  MOOKE  Genius  Harmony  i.  19  Such  downy  dreams,  As    | 
lap  the  spirit  of  the  seventh  sphere.     1819  S.  ROGERS  Hunt.     ' 
I'tfe  757  Capping  the  soul  in  sweetest  melancholy!     1821 
JOANNA  BAILLIK  Mcir.  Leg.,  Ghost  of  Ftuiou  liv,  A  spell  of 
horror  lapped  him  round.     18^3  M.  ARNOLD  Reqitiescat  12     ' 
For  peace  her  soul  was  yearning,  And  now  peace  laps  her    , 
round.     1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Europe  viii.  (1894)  174, 
I  was.,  lapped  in  some  dim  consciousness  that  I  had  still 
an  hour  and  a  half  before  . .  starting.     1877  L.  MORRIS  Epic    ' 
f  Jades  i.  13,  I  who  was  . .  Only  a  careless  boy  lapt  round 
with  ease.     1880  SWINBURNE  Songs  Springtides  17  The  joy    ; 
that  like  a  garment,  .lapped  him  over  and  under. 

5.  With  allusion  to  LAP  sb.  5  :  To  enfold  caress.    : 
ingly  like  a  child  in  its  mother's  lap;  tonurse, fondle, 
caress;  to  surround  with  soothingand  shieldingcare.    ; 
Now  chiefly  pass.,  to  be  nursed  in  luxury,  etc. 

c  1430  Hymns  Virg.  3  J>ou  . .  pat  lappid  me  loueli  with     , 
liking  song,     c  1430  Syr  Try  am.  417  Sche  toke  up  hur  tone    ! 
to   hur  And   lapped   hyt   fulle    lythe.      1556  J.   HEYWOOIJ     I 
Spider  <$•  F,  ii.  16  Who  all  my  life  hane  beene  Lapped  in  lap 
of  thy  fay  re  flattering  flowres.     a  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.     , 
Poems  Wks.  (1711)  18  It  is  his  hap  To  He  lap'd  in  her  lap.     ; 
1811    W.    R.   Si'EscKR    Nursing    True  Love   i    Lapt   on     | 
Cythera's  golden  sands.    1822  HAZLITT  Table-t.  Ser.  n.  xvL     i 
11 869)  323  We  grow  fastidious,  effeminate,  lapped  in  idle     i 
luxury.     1847  BUSHNELI,  Chr.  Nitrt.   n.  ii.  (1861*  259  The    ' 
child   that   is  . .  lovingly  lapped    in   the   peaceful    trust  of    '• 
Providence,  is  born  to  a  glorious  heritage.     1862  GOUI.BURN     i 
Pers.  Relig.  II.  in.  viii.  202  Moses  has  been  lapped  in  royal 
luxury  from  his  infancy.     1865  CAHLYLE  Frtdm,  Gt.  xn.  ix. 
(1872)  IV.  210  Beautiful  blue  world  of  Hills,  .fruitful  valleys 
lapped  in  them.     1870  BRYANT  Iliad  I.  vi.  189  There  is  a 
town  Lapped  in  the  pasture-grounds. 

6.  trans,  a.  To  lay  (something)  <?«,  over  /another 
thing)  so  as  partly  to  cover  it.    b.  Of  a  slide-valve : 
To  pass  over  and  close  (a  port).    Also,  to  cause  (a 
slide-valve)  to  overlap  the  port.     c.  ?  U.S.  Of  a 
boat,  in  racing:  To  come  partly  alongside  (another). 

1607  MARKHAM  Caval.  n.  (1617)  175  Till  you  peiceiue  at 
last  he  lap  and  throw  his  outmost  leg  ouer  his  inmost,  1676 
GREW  Anat.  Plants  iv.  n.  ii.  §  2  (1682)  164  The  Leaves  of 
the  Flower  of  Blattaria.  .are  so  lapped  one  over  another,  as 
to  make  an  Equilateral  Pen  tangle.  1678  MOXON  Meek. 
Exerc.  67  Two  Boards  are  thus  lapped  on  the  edges  over 
one  another.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  IV.  157 
[She]  Lapped  one  horse-lip  over  the  other  and  was  silent. 
1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  626  When  laid  on 
the  roof,  they  [slates]  are  bonded  and  lapped  as  in'common 
slating.  1869  E.  MAI.HON  in  Eng,  Mcch.  3  Dec.  282/3 
Lapping  the  high  pressure  valves  will  greatly  rai-;e  the  ex-  ! 
haust  side.  itygCassetfs  Tcchn.  Educ.  IV.  79/1  The  edge-  \ 
joints,  as  well  as  the  butts,  are  generally  lapped. 

b.    1870  Eng.  Aleck.  28  Jan.  482/3  The  steam-valve..     . 
commences  to  lap  Its  port  by  the  motion  of  the  eccentric. 

C.  1897  WEBSTER  s.v.  La/>,  The  hinder  boat  lapped  the 
foremost  one. 

7.  intr.    fa.   To  lap  on  tot  over,  upon   (some 
thing)  :  to  lie  upon,  so  as  to  cover  partially  ;  also, 
to  lie  upon  and  project  over,  overlap,     b.  To  pro 
ject  into  (something). 

1677  MOXON  Mfck.  Exerc.  iS  Double  the  end  of  the  Plate 
..  over  the  wyre  to  lap  over  it.  1774  GOI.DSM.  Nat.  Hist. 
(1776)  IV.  120  One  edge  sticks  in  the  skin,  while  the  other 
laps  over  that  immediately  behind  it.  1776-96  WITHERING 
ttrit.  Plants  (ed.  3*  II.  399  Calyx  segments  lapping  over 
each  other.  1779  Projects  m  Ann.  Reg.  103/2  When  either 
of  the  ends  of  any  of  the  laths  laps  over  other  laths.  1843 
Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  IV.  i.  34  They  should  be  laid  as 
regularly  as  possible— one  part  lapping  on  to  the  next 
layer.  1846  Ibid.  VII.  i.  51  The  four  furrows  . .  then  lie  two 
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furrows  right  and  left,  lapping  on  to  the  furrow-slices 
thrown  out  of  the  old  furrows.  (-1850  Kwdim.  J\'a?<ig. 
(Weale)  128  The  mast-carlings  are  said  to  lap  upon  the 
Iteams  by  reason  of  their  great  depth;  and  head-ledges  at 
the  ends  lap  over  the  coamings.  1853  G.  JOHNSTON  A'at. 
Hist.  E.  Bord,  I.  263  They  lap  over  rocks  and  shelving 
banks.  1854  KELLY  &.  TOMLINSON  tr.  Arago's  Astron.  57 
I  f  the  two  images  of  the  sun  be  made  to  lap  over  each  other. 
1856  KANE  Arct,  Expl.  L  xxiii.  286  One  end  lapped  into 
the  west  side  a  considerable  distance. 

8.  \\iih0veradv.;  To  project  beyond  something 
else,  forming  a  lap  or  flap ;  fig.  to  extend  beyond 
some  limit. 

1631  R.  BYFIELD  Doctr.Sabb.  102  The.  .end.  .lapped  over, 
and  strucke  the  childe.  a  1661  FTU.ER  Worthies  (1840)  I. 
343  Worldly  wealth  he  cared  not  for,  desiring  only  to  make 
both  ends  meet ;  and  as  for  that  little  that  lapped  over  he 
gave  it  to  pious  uses.  1681  GREW  Alussettin  171  The  upper 
Wings..,  at  their  hinder  ends,  where  they  lap  over,  trans 
parent,  .like  the  Wing  of  a  Fly.  1895  MACKAIL  Latin  Lit. 
135  He  outlived  Augustus  by  three  years,  and  so  laps  over 
into  the  sombre  period  of  the  Julio-CIaudian  dynasty. 

9.  a.  Euchre.  [Cf.LA?j&3j.]  intr.  (See  quot.) 
b.  Racing.  [Cf.  LAP  sb$  5  b.]  trans.  To  get  one 
or  more  laps  ahead  of  (a  competitor). 

1890  '  CAVENDISH  '  Pocket  Guide  to  Euchre  9  If  the  score 
of  a  game  laps  (that  is,  if  more  points  are  made  than  are 
necessary  to  win  a  game),  the  surplus  is  carried  to  the  next 
game.  1890  Illiistt'.  Sporting  fy  Dram.  News  26  Apr.  210/1 
He  lapped  most  of  his  opponents  before  half  the  distance 
was  covered.  1897  Daily  .\'eivs  30  Aug.  3/3  Stocks  started 
well,  and  lapped  his  opponents  in  the  first  20  miles. 

10.  [Properly  another  word,  f.  LAP.T/>.;'  sense  4.] 
trans.  To  reduce  raw  cotton  to  a  lap. 

1851  Art  Jrnl.  lllnstr.  Catal.  p.  iv**/i  This  cylinder  is 
cleaned  of  the  teazed  cotton  by  means  of  brushes,  which 
deliver  the  cotton  on  to  fluted  rollers  so  regularly,  that  it 
comes  out  of  the  machine  lapped  into  the  form  of  a  broad, 
felt-like  web  of  cleaned  cotton.  1879  ESCOTT  England  1. 
150  The  various  rooms  for  scutching,  lapping,  carding  and 
roving  the  raw  fibre  [cotton]. 

11.  Com/>.,    as   lap-band,    -bander,   dial,    (see 
quots.);   lap-work,  work  in  which  one  part   is 
interchangeably  lapped  over  another. 

1681  GREW  Musxum  373  The  Ground  is  a   Packthred- 
Caule  ;  not  Netted,  but  Woven.     Into  which  by  the  Indian- 
Women  are  wrought,  by  a  kind  of  Lap- Work,  the  Quills  of    , 
Porcupines.    18x9  HKOCKETT  N.  C.  t  fonts,  Laplander,  that    ; 
which  binds  closely  one  thing  to  another.  ..  A  tremendous    i 
oath  is   frequently  called   a    lap-bander.      1868   ATKINSON    ; 
Cleveland  Gloss.,  Lap-band,  hoop-iron. 

Lap  (laep),  t'.3  [back-formation  from  lapcock:  see 
LAP-^.ig.]  trans.  To  put  up  (hay)  in  small  cocks.  ; 

1839  W.  CAHLKTON  f-'ardorongha  (ed.  2)  57  We'd  get  this  | 
hay  lapp'd  in  half  the  time. 

Lap  \lsep),  fc'.4    [f.  LAP  j/v*]    trans.  (See  quots.)    I 

1881  GKEKNER  Gun  238  Most  of  the  barrels  are  lapped  or 
polished  with  a  lead  and  emery  upon  another  bench.      1888 
Sheffield  Gloss. ,  Lap,  to  polish  steel   on  a  wood  or   lead    ; 
surface  prepared  with  flint  stone,  thus  giving  it  a  beautiful 
coalescence. 

Lap,  obs.  and  Sc.  pa.  t.  of  LEAP. 

!  Lapa'Ctic,  a.  and  sb.  Med.  Obs.  [ad.  Gr, 
Xan-a«T(«-oy  purgative,  f.  \ayaaatw  to  evacuate.] 
A.  adj.  Purgative,  laxative.  (Mayne  Expos.  Lex. 
1855.)  B.  sb.  in  //,  (See  quot.) 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Snpp^  Lapactics,  a  term  used  by 
the  old  writers  in  medicine  to  express  such  things  as  purged 
by  stool,  or  at  least  gently  loosened  the  belly. 

Lapadary,  obs.  form  of  LAPIDAKV. 

Laparo-  (Ise'paro),  rarely  before  a  vowel  lapar-, 
combining  form  of  Gr.  \airapd  flank,  f.  \airapos 
soft,  in  mod.  terms  otAnat.,  Surg.,  etc.    Lapare  c-    i 
tomy  [Gr.  CKTO}*-,  tKripvfiv  to  cut  out],  '  an  ex-    i 
cision  or  cutting  out  of  a  portion  of  the  intestine    i 
at  the  side'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1888).     La-parocele    ' 
[Gr.  tefi\ij  tumour],  f  (a)  ventral  hernia  at  the  flank    ' 
or  side  of  the  belly  ;  (d}  lumbar  hernia.    La  paro- 
tome  [Gr.  -TOJUOS  cutter],  an  instrument  for  per 
forming  laparotomy  (1855  in  Mayne  Expos.  Lex. 
s.v.  Laparotomus}.    Laparo  tomy  [Gr.  -ro/iia  cut 
ting]*  a  cutting  through  the  abdominal  walls  into 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ;  hence  (in  some  recent    i 
Diets.)   La  parotcvmic   a.t   pertaining  to  laparo-    \ 
tomy  ;  Laparo  tomist,  one  who  performs  laparo-    I 
tomy;  Laparo 'tomize  v.  trans, ,  to  perform  lapa-    ' 
rotomy  upon.   Also  prefixed  to  the  names  of  various    i 
surgical  operations  to  denote  that  they  are  performed 
by  cutting  through  the  abdominal  wall,  as  in  laparo-    • 
color  tomy  j  -cntero'tomy,   -hysterectomy :    for  these    ; 
and  many  similar  terms  see  Mayne  Expos.  Lex.    \ 
(1855)  and  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  (1888). 

1802-19  KRES  Cycl.,  Lafarocele,  a  term,  in  Surgery,  | 
denoting  a  swelling,  or  hernia,  at  the  side  of  the  belly.  | 
1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract,  Sure;  I.  630  In  Laparotomy  the  ' 
abdomen  should  be  opened  in  the  median  line  below  the  I 
umbilicus.  1879  J.  M.  DUNCAN  Left.  Dis.  Wont.  viii.  (1889)  j 
49  The  laparotomy  enthusiasm  of  recent  times.  1885  Lane  ft  j 
26  Sept.  566  It  indicates  the  real  value  of  laparotomy  as  an  ! 
aid  to  herniotomy. 


.  andj£.  Ent.  [f. 

LAPAUO-  +  (lr.  antcr-us  spotted,  vbl.  adj.  f.  ffri^ttv 
to  prick.]  a.  adj.  Of  scarabreid  beetles :  Having 
abdominal  spiracles  in  the  membrane  connecting 
the  dorsal  and  ventral  corneous  plates,  b.  sb.  A 
laparostict  beetle. 


LAPIDABJST. 

1882  Amcr.Xat.  XXII. 951  This  genus  [/Ymw//«],  which 
he  insisted  was  a  Laparostict,  and  not  a  Pleurostict 
Lamellicorn. 

Lapdanum,  obs.  form  of  LABDANUM. 

La'p-dog.  [f.  LAP  sbl  5  +  DOG.]  A  small 
dog,  such  as  is  allowed  to  lie  in  a  lady's  lap. 

1645  EVELYN  Diary  May,  The  lap-dogs  which  the  ladies 
are  so  fond  of.  1709  PRIOR  When  Cat  is  Aivay  56  Nor  rats 
nor  mice  the  lap-Jog  fear.  i774,GoLi>sM.  AW/.  Hist.  II.  168 
The  lapdog  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Cains  was  of  Maltese  bretd. 
1802  WOLCOT  iP.  Pindar)  Ld.  Relgrave  \Vks.  1812  IV.  516 
A  poor  tame  thing  Just  like  a  Lap-dog  in  a  string.  1881 
BESANT  &  KICK  Chap/,  of  Fleet  i.  x,  The  pet  and  plaything 
.  .a  sort  of  lapdog  to  be  carried  in.  .coaches. 

attrib.  1810  Sporting  Mag.  XXXVI.  71  Lap-dog  beagles. 
1838  LVTTON  Alice  vi.  iii,  Had  I  not  fed  his  lap-dog  vanity 
.  .you  would  be  Caroline  Merton  still. 

Lape,  obs.  form  of  LAP  v.it  z-.2 

Lap-eared:  see  LOP-EARED. 

Lapel(la'pe'l).  Also9lapell(e>lappel.  [f.LAP 
sb.l  +  -EL.]  That  part  of  the  front  of  a  coat  which 
is  folded  over  towards  either  shoulder. 

1789  MRS,  Piozzi  yonrn.  France  I.  340  A  stiff  brocaded 
silk,  and  green  lapels.  1803  JANE  PORTER  Thaddetts  xiv. 
(1831)  128  The  sleet  falling  on  his  dress,  lodged  in  its  em 
broidered  lappels.  1838  UICKENS  Nich.  Nick,  xiv,  Laying 
his  hand  upon  the  lappel  of  his  threadbare  coat.  1876  (Jto. 
EI.IOT  Dan.  Der.  v.  xxxvi,  He  . .  held  the  lapels  of  his  coat 
with  his  thumbs  under  the  collar  as  his  manner  was. 

attrib.  1824  in  S.  B.  WEEKS  South.  Quakers  $-  Slavery 
131  [In  1824  Friends  in  Southern  U.S.  record  their  con 
demnation  of]  such  articles  of  dress  as  lapell  coats.  1849 
AI.B.  SMITH  Pottleton  Leg.  xxv.  261  With  inches  of  ribbon 
in  their  lappel  button-holes. 

Lapelled  (.lape'ld),  pa.  ppk.  and  ///.  a.  [f. 
LAPEL  sb.  (as  if  through  *lapel  vb.)  +  -ED.] 

1.  Furnished  with  a  lapel,  or  with  one  of  a  specified 
kind. 

1751  SMOLLETT  Per.  Pic.  (1779)  I.  viii.  68  His  waistcnat 
was  of  red  plush  lapelled  with  green  velvet.  1766  in  W. 
Smith  Bouquet's  K.rpcd.  (1868)  in  A  short  coat  of  brown 
cloth,  lapelled,  and  without  plaits.  1848  J.  GRANT  Adi',  oj 
Aide-de-C.  iv,  A  scarlet  uniform,  lapelled  and  faced  with 
black  velvet.  1861  THORNBURV  Turner  1.  65,  1  ste,  again, 
his  frilled  shirt,  ..  his  lapelled  waistcoat,  and  his  Michael 
Angelo  watch-seal. 

2.  Folded  over  so  as  to  form  a  lapel. 

1789  E.  DARWIN  Hot.  Card.  n.  (1791)  148  With  net-wove 
sash  and  glittering  gorget  dress'd,  And  scarlet  robe  lapel  I'd 
upon  her  breast,  Stern  Ara  frowns.  1829  MRS.  SOUTIIKV 
Churchyards  I.  290  A  . .  coat,  of  dark  blue  biond  cloth, 
lapelled  back  with  two  rows  of.. buttons. 

Lapful  (te'pfuVj'  sb.  and  a.    [f.  LAP  j£.l  +  -FUL.] 

A,  sb.  So  much  as  will  fill  a  person's  lap. 
[1611  UIBLE  2  A' ings  iv.  39  One.. found  a  wild  vine,  and 

gathered  thereof  wilde  gourds  his  lap  full.l  1611  COTCR., 
Girontite,  a  lapfull,  or  bosomefull  of.  1648  WAHD  (title] 
The  Simple  Cobbler's  Boy,  with  a  Lapful  of  Caveats.  1710 
SWIFT  Tatler  No.  230  f  2  They  are  handed  about  from 
Lap-full*  in  every  Coffee-house  to  Persons  of  Quality.  1850 
MKS.  JAMKSON  Leg.  Afonast,  Ord.  1,1863!  313  Her  proper 
attribute  is  the  lapful  of  roses.  1887  BARING-GOULD  Cave- 
rocks  xiiit  I  have  got  a  lap-full  of  chestnuts. 

B.  adj.  Having  the  lap  ml1,  rare. 

1884  SYWONDS  Shaks.  Predecessors  yii.  §  3.  264  Lap-full 
of  flowers.. the  country  lass  of  English  art  returns  from 
those  excursions. 

Lapicide  (Ice'pisoid).  [ad.L.  lapicida,  contrac 
tion  for  lapidicidaS.  lapid-,  lapis  stone:  see  -CIDE  i.] 
One  who  cuts  stones,  or  inscriptions  on  stone. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.^  Lapicuie,  a  digger,  or  hewer  of 
stones;  a  Stone-cutter  or  Free-Mason.  173610  BAii.EY(fol.). 
1831  M.  RUSSELL  E$ypt  iv.  (1853)  107  The  Ma-ter  Mo 
hammed  Ahmed,  lapicide,  has  oj>ened  them.  1889  D.  G. 
HOGARTH  Devia  Cypria  9  The  cognomina  of  the  thre£ 
brothers  being  identical,  the  lapicide  has  not  repeat i-d  them. 

Hence  t  Lapicida-rial  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
work  of  a  lapicide  ;  f  Lapici'dary,  one  who  is 
engaged  in  stone-cutting  ;  a  lapidary. 

1593  R.  D.  Hvpnerolomachia  23  b,  The  workemanship. . 
seemed  to  excell  the  cunning  of  any  humaine  Lapicidarie. 
Ibid.  90  The  hollowed  and  bending  leaves  with  all  the  other 
lapicidariall  lineaments,  were  performed  with  such  an  emu 
lation  of  nature  as  was  woonderfull. 

t  La-pidable,  a.  Obs.  rare-0,  [as  if  ad.  L. 
*lapid&6ilis%  f.  lapiddre  to  stone,  from  lapid-^  lapis 
stone.]  That  may  be  stoned. 

1656  in  P.LOUNT  Gloss&gr.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey, 
Lapidahlf,  marriageable,  fit  for  a  husband.  [This  strange 
mistake  is  copied  in  some  later  Diets.] 

Lapidaire,  obs.  form  of  LAPIDARY. 

t  La'pidar,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  L.  lapidaris, 
f.  lapid-,  lapis  stone.]  Of  the  nature  of  stone. 

1767  llusn  Hibernia  Cnr.  (1769)  61  A  similar  natural 
process  with  many  sparry  or  lapidar  productions. 

Lapidar(e,  obs.  form  of  LAPIDARY. 

Lapidarian  (lwpide->-rian),  a.  rare.  [f.  L. 
lapiaari'US  +  -AN.]  a.  Versed  in  the  knowledge 
of  stones,  b.  Executed  in,  or  inscribed  on,  stone. 

1683  PETTUS  Fleta  Min.  n.  4  Our  Author. .was  not  a 
Sophisticating  Alchimist,  nor  a  Lapidarian  Philosopher. 
1864  WKBSTER  s.v.,  A  lapidarian  record.  1881  RAH  (.title} 
Observations  on  Cup-shaped  and  othur  Lapidarian  Sculpture. 

t  Lapida'rious,  a.  Obs.  rare—0,  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -OUH/I  Consisting  of  stones  ;  stony. 

1656  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.     Hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

t  La-pidarist.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  next  +  -IST.]  = 
LAPIDAKY  B  i  b. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  340  The  skilful  lapi- 
darists  of  Germany  affirm  that  this  beast  hath  a  stone  in  hts 


LAPIDARY. 

eyes.  i6«o  SIIKLTON  Qui.v.  iv.  vi.  II.  70  A  most  precious 
Diamond,  of  whose  Goodness  and  Quality  all  the  Lapi- 
darists  that  had  view'd  the  same,  would  rest  satisfied. 

Jjapidary  Jae'pidari),  a.  and  sb.  Forms:  4-5 
liipidaire,  4-6  Sc.  lapidar,  4-7  lapidarie,  -ye,  (5 
lapadary,  lipidarye^,  7  lapidare,  -ery,  6-  lapi 
dary,  [ad.  L.  lapidar ittS)  f.  lapid-^  lapis  stone. 
Cf.  F.  lapidaire.  In  I».  2  and  3  ad.  L.  lapi- 
daritim  or  L.  type  *lapiilaria.~\ 

A.  adj. 

1.  Concerned  with  stones,    rare  exc.  in  lapidary 
bee  (see  quots.  1854-68). 

1831-57  DK  QUINCKV  Dr.  Parr  Wks.  VI.  164  That  lapi 
dary  style  of  retort  in  which  their  wrath  has  been  trained 
to  express  itself.  1835  Court  Mag.  VI.  166/2  An  Irish 
pavior  expressed  an  anxiety  to  enter  into  partnership  with 
a  friend,  who  likewise  followed  the  same  lapidary  profession. 
1854  H.  MILLKR  .SVA.  -V  ScJiw.  (1858)  68  The  lapidary  red- 
tipped  bees,  that  built  amid  the  recesses  of  ancient  cairns, 
and  in  old  dry  stone  walls.  1868  Woon  Homes  without 
If.  vii.  138  The  Lapidary  Bee  (Bomlnis  lapidarius^. 

2.  a.  Of  an  inscription,  etc. :   Engraved  on  stone, 
esp.  monumental  stones,     b.  Of  style,  etc. :  Cha 
racteristic  of  or  suitable  for  monumental  inscrip 
tions. 

1724  Lift;  of  Dr.  Rarwick  40  note,  See  a  farther  Account 
of  him.. in  Dr.  Jenkins's  Lapidary  Verses  prefix'd  to  those 
Sermons.  1730  A.  GORDON  M<ijffci"s  Ampkith.  147  These 
Words,  .expressed,  in  the  Lapidary  Stile,  that  it  was  built 
from  its  very  Foundation.  1775  JOHNSON  in  Koswell  Dec., 
In  lapidary  inscriptions  a  man  is  not  upon  oath.  1817  LAMB 
Let.  to  Ayrton  in  Talfonrd  Final  Mem.  x.  TOI  Tell  me 
candidly  how  you  relish  This,  which  they  call  The  lapidary 
style.  1821  BVKON  KM.  Judgm.  xii,  He's  buried  ;  save  the 
undertaker's  bill,  Or  lapidary  scrawl.  1838-9  HALI.AM  Hist. 
Lit.  II.  viii.  n.  §  63.  361  They  were  the  encourages  of  a 
numismatic  and  lapidary  erudition.  1873  TRISTKAM  Moab 
vii.  135  If  the  new-comers  had  had  any  reverence  for  the 
lapidary  records  of  their  predecessors.  1899  Academy 
18  Feb.  2ip/2  A  stanza  [which]  has  a  lapidary  dignity,  as 
of  some  thing  carved  in  stone. 

B.  sb. 

1.  One  busied  about  or  concerned  with  stones. 

a.  An  artificer  who  cuts,  polishes,  or  engraves 
gems  or  precious  stones, 

"  1382  WYCUF  Eccliis.  xlv.  13  With  werk  of  the  lapidarie 
gratuin.  1500-20  DUNHAR  Poems  l.xiii.  15  Gl.ising  wrichtis, 
goldsmythi';,  and  lapidans.  1555  Ei>tN  Decades  233  The 
region  of  Malabar  where  arc  many  cunnynge  Lapidaries. 
16*4  FLETCHKR  Rule  a  Wife  v.  ti,  An  excellent  lapidary 
set  those  stones  sure.  1684  WnttTANLBY  in  Sltaks.  C.  Praise 
401  Cornish  Diamonds  are  not  Polished  by  any  Lapidary. 
1753  SMOLLETT  Ct.  Fathom  (1784)  92/2  Ratchkali,  who  was 
an  exquisite  lapidary,  had  set  it  in  such  a  manner,  as  would 
have  imposed  upon  any  ordinary  jeweller.  1860  TYNIJAU. 
Glac.  i.  xx.  141  Portions  of  the  vertical  walls. .are  polished 
.  .as  if  they  had  cumc  from  the  hands  of  a  lapidary.  1869 
BOUTELL  Arms  «y  Arm.  v.  (1874)  81  The  productions  of  the 
sculptor  and  the  lapidary. 

f  b.  One  who  is  skilled  in  the  nature  and  kinds 
of  gems  or  precious  stones  ;  a  connoisseur  of  lapi 
dary  work.  Obs. 

f  1440  Gt'sfn  Rom.  xxiv.  89  (Harl.  MS.1  He  went  to  a 
lapadary,  that  was  expert  in  the  vertue  of  stonys.  1577 
STANvnt'Ksr  Descr.  Irel.  Ep.  Dcd.  in  Holinshcd,  If  it  shall 
stand  with  your  honor  his  pleasure  (whom  I  take  to  be  an 
expert  lapidarie).  i639*G.  DANIEL  Ecclus.  xxxii.  14  Tin: 
bright  Carbuncle  (whose  wondrous  flame  Pussies  the  skillfull 
Lupidareto  Naint-).  a  1658  CLEVKLANH  Gen.  Poems  ( 1677)  i_66 
The  Lapidary  tells  you  how  the  Compassionate  Turcotsfl 
confesseth  the  Sickness  of  his  Wearer  by  changing  colour. 
1750  tr.  Leonardns  Mt'rr.  Stones  145  (225),  I  find  twelve 
species  of  the  emerald  described  by  lapidaries.  1796  KIK- 
WAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  361  This  name  [Pudding  stone] 
was  invented  by  English  Lapidaries. 

2.  A  treatise  on  (precious)  stones.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

(-1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Margaret  -2  Q\va  wil  J>e  vertu  wyt 
of  stanis  In  He  lapidar  ma  fynd  ane  is  [etc.].  c  1384  CHAVCKK 
//.  Fame  IN.  a6z  The  fynest  stones  faire  That  men  redcn 
iu  the  lapidaire.  c  1440  LVDG.  Secrecs  539,  I  dar  seyn 
breffly,  and  nat  tarye,  Is  noon  suych  stoon  ffound  in  the 
lapydarye.  1652  ASHMOIJ-:  Thcat.  Client.  221  Alle  Stonys 
in  the  lapidcry.  1884  SVMONDS  Sliaks.  Predecessors  xiii. 
512  The  bestiaries  and  Lapidaries  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

f3.  collect,  [after  sbs.  in  -ERY.]  Precious  stones 
in  general ;  jewellery.  Obs. 

1509  BARCLAY  Shyfi  of  I'olys  (1570)  43  There  is  no.. Car 
buncle,  Ruble,..  Nor  other  lapidary  comparable  to  me. 
1609  AHMIN  Maids  of  Morc-Cl.  F  4  A  iewell  ..  Who>e 
litiiog  beauty  staind  all  lapidary. 

4.  attrih.)  as  lapidary^'s-mill,  -wheel,  the  grind 
ing  ami  polishing  apparatus  of  the  lapidary. 

1839  URK  Diet.  Arts  738  The  lapidary's  mill,  or  wheel. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech..  Lapidary- mi II >  Lapidar y-ii<!tccl. 
1878  HUXLEY  Pliysiogr.  58  As  though  they  [the  crystals] 
had  just  been  polished  at  the  lapidary's  wheel. 

Lapidate  (Ise-pid^t),  v.  [f.  L.  hpidat-,  ppl. 
stem  of  lapidare,  in  same  sense,  f.  lapid-,  lapis  a 
stone.  Cf.  F.  /apidcrj]  trans.  To  throw  stones 
at,  to  pelt  with  stones  ;  also,  to  stone  to  death. 

1623  in  COCKEKAM.  1816  BVKON  To  Moore  24  Dec.,  Whom 
the.  .mob  quartered_  and  lapidated.  1824  SCOTT .S7.  Konans 
xxxi,  We  were  lapidated  by  the  natives,  pebbled  to  some 
purpose,  I  give  you  my  word.  1837  Fra&cr's  M^ag.  XVI. 
666  They  may  go  on  lapidating  him.,  with  paving-stones. 

1876  Ct.  MEREDUH  Ht-aiu/t.  Career  II.  x.  185  It  is  better 
they  be  roused  to  lapidate  us  than  soused  in  their  sty. 

Lapidation    (Icepid^-Jan).      [ad.    L.    lapidd- 
tidn-em^  n.  of  action  f.  lapidare  \  see  prec.] 
1.  spec.  The  punishment  of  stoning  to  death. 
1611  FLORID,  Lafidatione,  a  Lapidation,  a  stoning.     x66a 
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STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  11.  v.  §  3  Gods  own  messengers 
[were]  punished  with  the  death  of  seducers,  which  was  lapi- 
dation.  1756  MORSE  Ainer.  Grog.  II.  628  Punishments 
..flaying  alive,  lapidation,  plucking  out  the  eyes.  1830 
DISRAELI  Chat,  /,  III.  xv.  328  A  man  gathering  faggots  in 
a  wood  was  condemned  to  the  punishment  of  lapidation. 
1855  R.  F.  BUIMON  l-.t-Medinak  II.  x.xi.  281  Adultery,  if 
delected,  would  be  punished  by  lapidation,  according  to  the 
rigour  of  the  Koranic  law. 

2.  gen.  The  action  or  process  of  throwing  stones ; 
pelting  with  stones. 

1802  A.  RANKEN  Hist.  France  II.  iv,  ii.  291  He  was 
invulnerable  by  either  fire  or  lions,  or  popular  lapidation. 
1844  For.  Q.  Rev.  XXXIII.  94  The  people,  .treated  them 
to  a  taste  of  lapidation.  1879  Temple  Bar  LYL  497  The 
tenants  are  too  hungry  to  take  interest  in  the  lapidation  of 
the  devoted  animal  [a  donkey]. 

/if.  1864  Sat.  Rev.  24  Dec.  766/2  Quite  content  to  await 
the  lapidation  that  is  in  store  for  us  from  Chairmen  and 
Secretaries. 

Lapiclator  (Isc'puU7  taj).  [a.  L.  lapidator> 
agent-n.  f.  lapidare  :  sec  LAPIDATE  v.}  One  who 
Clones.  18. .  in  O<;n.vit;  iciting  Scotsman). 

t  Lapi'dement.  Obs.  rare*1,  [a.  1'".  lapide- 
mcnt,  1.  lapidcr,  ad.  L.  lapidare  to  LAPIDATE,]  — 
LAPIDATTON. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  123  b/2,  I  may  not  bcre . .  the 
1  a  py  dement  is  that  the  fendcs  don  to  me. 

Lapideous  (Japi'd/os),  a.  Now  rare.  Also  7 
-ious.  [f.  L.  /aptde-tts,  f.  lapid-^  lapis  stone.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  stone,  stony. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  rseuii.  Ej>.  \\.  \.  QI  The. . lapidificall 
juyce  of  the  sea.  .entring  the  parts  of  that  plant  ..  convert 
it  into  a  lapideous  substance.  1694  Phil.  Trans.  XV  I II. 
112  This  Lapidious  Concretion  took  up  the  whole  Cavity  of 
the  Bladder.  1758  UOKI.ASE  Nat.  Hist.  Cornwall  xv.  §  7. 
164  From  malleable  and  metallic  they  become  lapideous. 
1865  A.  S.  HKHSCHEL  in  Intcli.  Observ.  No.  39.  220  The 
lapideous  morsels. 

f  2.  Consisting  of  or  inscribed  on  stone.   Ohs. 

1807  (1.  CMAI.MHRS  Caledonia  I.  Pref.  7  Camden,  by  throw 
ing  his  antiquarian  eye  on  the  lapideous  records,  which  had 
been  dug  from  its  foundations,  ascertained  that.  .fact. 

Lapidery,  obs.  form  of  LAPIUARY. 

i  Lapicle  scence.  Obs.  [f.  LAPJDESCKNT  a.\ 
see  -ENCK.]  Lapidescent  condition ;  petrifaction. 
So  f  Lapide  scency,  in  quot.  qiiasi-ftWf'r.,  a  result 
of  petrifaction. 

1646  SIR  T.  UKOWNE  Pseud.  E/>.  m.  xxiii.  167  Tho*e  frag 
ments  and  pieces  of  Lo.pis  Ccratites,  commonly  termed 
( ~ornn  fossile.  .are  but  the  Lapulescencies  and  petrifactive 
mutations  of  hard  bodies.  1650  CHARI.KTON  Paradoxes 
Prol.  23  A.. laborious  exploration  of  the  Causes  of  Coagula 
tion,  conductive  to  Lapidescence  or  Petrifaction.  1799  KIR- 
WAN  Geol.  Ess.  125  Some  proportion  of  water  is  always  neces 
sary  to  promote  this  lapidescence. 

Lapidesceut  (Isepide'sent),  a.  and  sh.  ?  Obs. 
[ad.  L.  lapidescent-em,  pres.  pple.  of  lapidcsccre  to 
become  stony,  f.  lapid-,  lapis  stone.]  a.  adj.  That 
is  in  process  of  becoming  stone  ;  -having  a  tendency 
to  solidify  into  stone.  Said  chiefly  of  *  petrifying  ' 
waters  and  the  salts  dissolved>or*su'spended  in  them. 
b.  sb.  A  '  lapidescent '  substance.  *  __  y 

1644  K\  -KI.YN  Mem.  (1857)  1.77  The^drops "meeting  with 
some  lapidescent  matter,  it  converts  them  into  a  hard  stuiie. 
1675  —  Terra  (1676)  42  Worm-casts  hardened  by  the  air 
and  a  certain  tapideaceot  succns,  or  spirit,  which  it  meets 
with.  1694  SALMON  Hate's  Disficns.  (1713)  62/2  Whence  the 
Stone  and  Gravel,  and  the  lapidescent  Concretions  in  the 
Gout  are  produc'd.  1727-41  CHAMHKKS  Cyct.,  Lapidescent 
Waters  or  Springs.  176  .  Ku.is  in  Phil.  Trans.  LVII.4o6 
All  of  them  are  very  distinct . .  fiom  all  vegetables,  on  account 
of  their  lapidescent  substance.  1811  K.  MACLEAY.S/firCar'tf 
62  This  lapidescent  process  is  perpetually  goin^  forward. 
1828-97  WKHSTKU,  Lapidescent^  sb.,  Any  substance  which 
has  the  quality  of  petrifying  a  body. 

tLapi'dial,  a.  Ol>s.  rare"1,  [f.  L.  lapid-, 
lapis  stone  +  -AL.]  Resembling  stone  ;  stony.  So 
f  Lapi  dian  a.,  concerned  with  stones;  working 
on  stones. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  GaMhoifCrs  Bk.  Physicke  71/2  Till  such 
time  the  Vineger  be  evaporated,  and  the  Alumme  asaync  of 
a  lapidialle  obduratnes.  1600  E,  BI.OUNT  Garzoni's  Hosp. 
Incur,  Fooles  21  If  thou  beest  the  Lapidian  lupiter  [orig.  se 
tu  set  qucl  Gioitc  Lapidco},  wliich  workest  wonders  in  stones. 

t  Lapidifa  ctory,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  LA 
PIDIFY,  after  the  analogy  of  CALEFACTORY,  etc.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  making  of  stones. 

1650  CHARLKTON  Paritdoxts  Prol.  23  The. .  Lapidifactory 
Principle,  to  which  all  Concreted  substances  owe  their 
Coagulation. 

Lapidific  (lrepidi-fik).<z.  ?  Obs.  [f.  L.  lapid-, 
lapis  stone +  -(I)FIC.  Cf.  F.  lapidifque^  Adapted 
to  or  concerned  with  the  making  ot  stones. 

1693  SIR  T.  P.  BLOUNT  Nat.  Hist.  35  In  the  Kidneys  .. 
that  part  which.. is  the  most  Lapidifick  of  the  whole  Body. 
1746  SIMON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIV.  317  The  finer  the  lapi- 
dific  Particles  are,  the  more  beautiful  and  natural  the  Petri 
faction  will  appear.  1786  JKIIKRSON  ll'rit.  (1859)  I.  516 
Have  we  any  better  proof  of  such  an  effort  of  nature,  than 
of  her  shooting  a  lapidific  juice  into  the  form  of  a  shell. 
1802  PI.AYFAIR  lllustr.  Mutton.  Theory  375  Carrying  some 
cementing  substance  along  with  it,  or  some  lapidific  juke, 
as  it  is  called. 

So  f  Iiapidi'fical  a  =  LAPIDIFIC. 

1646  SIR  T.  BKpwNK/'i-tW.  Kp.  ii.  i.  50  Crystal!,  -is.  .con 
creted  by.  .lapidificall  principles  of  its  owne.  1675  E.  WIL 
SON  Spadacrene  Ditnelnt.  46  The  Seeds  of  Petrifaction,  or 
lapidiiical  Principle,  which  converts  all  materials  it  meets 
withall  into  a  stony  concrete. 


LAPIS. 

LapidificationClaprdifik^-Jan).  [f. LAPIDIFY: 
see  -FICATION.]  The  action  or  process  of  convert 
ing  or  being  converted  into  stone. 

16*6  BACON  Sylva  §  82  Lapidification  of  Substances  more 
soft,  is  likewise  another  degree  of  Condensation.  1717-5* 
CHAMBERS  O-t/.,  Lnpidijtcation,  in  chemistry,  an  operation 
whereby  any  substance  is  converted  into  a  sort  of  stone. 
1774  Projects  in  Ann.  Keg.  110/1  It  . .  turned  out  a  kind  of 
instantaneous  lapidification.  1851  RICHARDSON  Gcol.  (18551 
31  Cesalpini  . .  ascribing  them  [fossils]  . .  to  '  the  retiring  of 
the  sea  and  the  lapidilicntion  of  the  soil'.  1875  LVKI.T. 
Princ.  Gcol.  I.  it.  xviii.  426  We  shall  feel  no  surprise  at  the 
lapidification  of  the  newly  deposited  sediment  in  this  Delia. 

Lapidify  (lapi'dilai},  v.  [ad.  F.  lapidifier,  ad. 
medj,.  lapidijicare,  f.  lapid-,  lapis  stone  :  see  -FY.] 
•)•  a.  intr.  To  become  stone,  b.  trans.  To  make 
or  turn  into  stone. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Ktnon's  Dis/*.  422  Where  this  Chrystal- 
line  humour  ..  lapidifies.  1816  W.  SMITH  Strata  /dent.  31 
The  Fuller's  Karth  Rock  . .  in  many  places  is  so  soft  and 
imperfectly  lapidified  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name  of 
stone.  1860  Macni.  Mag.  I.  410  Layers  of  coloured  clayey- 
sand,  in  the  lowest  parts  almost  lapiditicd.  1874  LYKI.L 
/•'lent.  Geol.  iv.  45  Yet  when  the  whole  is  '  lapidified '  it  may 
not  form  one  homogeneous  mass. 

Hence  Lapi'dified///.  a. ;  Laprdifying  vbl.  sb. 
and  ppl.  a. 

1669  W.  SIMPSON  HydroL  CJiym.  266  From  which  lapidi 
fying  juyce  [etc.].  1830  LYKI.I.  Princ.  Geol.  I.  25  Porou-. 
bodies  ,.  might  be  converted  into  stone,  as  being  permeable 
to  what  he  [M.'ittioli]  termed  the  '  lapidifying  juice  '.  1832 
Ibid.  II.  257  Lapidified  plants.  1832  DK  I.A  \\\ •;  HK  GeoL 
Man.  (ed.  2)  145  A.  .struck-  between  the  destructive  \  own 
of  the  Nera,  and  the  lapidifying  power  of  the  \  clnm.  1835 
KIKKY  Hal',  -y  Inst.  Aniin.  L  viii.  v6>i  They  [pearls)  :uc  pro 
duced  by  the  extravasation  of  a  lapidifying  fluid. 

Lapidious,  obs.  form  of  LAPIDEOU8. 

t  La'pidist.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  /<///</-,  lapis  + 
-1ST.]  ^LAPIDARY  sh.  \  a  or  b. 

1647  TRAPP  Comni.  Mark  vii.  33  The  wiVe  lapidist  brings 
not  his  softer  stones  to  the  stithy.  1691  RAY  Creation  i. 
(1692)  81  The  factitious  Stones  of  Chymists  in  imitation 
being  easily  detected  by  an  ordinary  Lapkiibt. 

Lapi'dity.  [ad.  med.L.  lapidittis,  f.  L.  fapid-* 
lapis  stone  :  see  -n  v.]  The  quality  of  being  stone. 

1750  tr.  Leonard  KS  Miry.  Stones  84  Others  say,  crystal 
acquires  its  lapidity  from  carthincs>  and  not  from  <.oldncr>.->. 

1847  [see  AUKEITYJ. 

^  Jiapidose  (Isc'pid^s),  a.     [ad.  L.  fapidjstts}  f. 

&?>jii-,  /apis  stone. J 
•    '1.   Abounding  in  stones.      Also,  of  stony  nature. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  //us/',  xit.  225  Ther  cleyi  londis  are  and 
lapidose,  With  donge  is  good  tu  helpe  htm.  1807  (1. 
CHAI.MII.KS  Caledonia  I.  i,  ii.  Ji  ;  Cams,  .are  more  numerous 
in  North,  than  in  South  Kritain,  fiom  it;-,  abounding  more 
with  lapidose  substances. 

2.  Growing  in  stony  ground.     1866  in  Trcas.  not. 

La'pidoiis,  a.   Ohs.    rarc~~*.     [f.    L.   lapid-^ 
•/fT//j  +  -ors.     Cf.  K  /apidcttx.']     1'ull  of  stones. 

1610  BAKROUGII  Meth.  Phy&ick  v.  xxv.  (1639)  352  Commit 
the  cure  of  a  Scinhus  splecne  and  a  lapidous  liver,  tu  the 
wi&edome  of  tlie  Physician. 

i  Lapillation  (la'pilr:'J--)n\  Obs.  [f.  \*.lapil- 
Ins,  din!,  of  lafis  stone  +  -ATH.-X.]  (See  quot.  \"tn^ 

1722  (JuiNC.  v  l.e.\'.  Phvsico-Mi'd.  (ed.  2'  229  Paracelsus 
calls  the  same  Faculty  [of  turning  any  Uodies  into  a  stony 
Nature]  in  an  human  JJoily  Lapillation.  1724  in  I!\ILI:Y. 

II  Lapilli  Haprbi),//.  [I,.,  pi.  of  lapilltts,  dim. 
of  lapis  stone.  In  the  specific  sense  orig.  the 
plural  of  It.  J-AFJLL'i.]  Small  stones  or  pebbles; 
now  only  spec,  of  the  fragments  of  stone  ejected 
from  volcanoes. 

1747  Gentl.  Mag.  523  Most  of  their  lapilli  are  a  flu  or  of  the 
stalactite  kind.  1833  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  1 1 1.  Gloss.,  Lapilli, 
small  volcanic  cinders.  1858  (  IKIKIK  /fist.  Boulder  ,\ii.  ^;;7 
Ashen  and  hipilli,  ejected  from  some  submarine  orifice. 
1875  LYELL  Princ.  GeoL  II.  n.  xxvL  iS  Ashes  and  lapilli  of 
the  sixe  of  nuts  [were  projected)  as  far  as  40  miles.  1883 
R.  A.  PROCTOR  in  Conteinf.  j\a:  Oct.  567  A  heavy  rain 
of  cinders  and  lapilli. 

Hence  Lapi'Uiform  «.,  pebble-shaped. 

1836-9  Tout)  Cycl.  A  nut.  II.  537/1  A  small  pouch  con 
taining.. a  lapilhform  body. 

II  Lapillo  ( lap/-l,l<?).  [It. ;  ad.  L.  lapillns  :  see 
LAPILLI.]  Matter  ejected  from  volcanoes  m  the 
form  of  lapilli. 

1811  PiNKERTON/Y/rrt/.  L  48  Mountains.,  formed  of  heaps 
of  scoria:,  fragments  of  lava  and  of  lapillo.  1862  G.  P. 
SCHOPE  Vokrtnos  57  The  lapillo  is  generally  of  a  deep-black 
colour. 

H  Lapis  (larpis).     The  Latin  word  for  'stone  . 

1.  Used  with  qualification  in  several  med.L.  names 
of  minerals  and  gems  :  lapis  Armenus,  Armenian 
stone,  a  blue  carbonate  of  copper ;  lapis  calami- 
naris,  calamine  ;  lapis  causticus,  caustic  potash  ; 
lapis  divinus,  a  preparation  consisting  of  copper 
sulphate,  potassium  nitrate,  alum,  and  camphor ; 
lapis  granatus,  garnet ;  lapis  haematites,  ha-ma- 
1  tite ;  lapis  hibernicus  (see  quot.)  ;  lapis  infer- 
nalis,  lunar  caustic  (cf.  INFEKNAL  A  4  a);  lapis 
Lydius,basanite :  lapis  judaicus  =  JEWS'  STONE  i ; 
lapis  ollaris,  polstone,  or  soapstone. 

1641  FRENCH  Distill,  iii.  (1651)  82  Take  of  *Lapis  Armenus 
.  .as  much  as  you  please.  1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2) 
II.  153  Lapis  Armenus  is  Chalk  or  Gypsum  impregnated 
with  the  blue  Calx  of  Copper.  1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  s\ 
Cadtnia,  Brass  Oar  or  Stone  put  of  which  Brass  is  tryed  or 
molten,  called  by  divers  *  Lapia  CalamiuarU.  1799  G.  SMH  H 
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LAPISE. 

Laboratory  I.  108  Add  to  it  a  third  part  of  powdered 
lapis  calaminaris.  1822  IMISON  Sci.  ff  Art  II.  228  Brass  is 
made  by  fusing  together  lapis  calaminaris  (which  is  an 
ore  of  zinc)  and  copper.  1657  Physical  Diet.,  *Lapis 
Granalus,  the  Granate  stone.  1741  Cornpl.  Fam.-Picce  I.  i. 
76  Take  the  fine  Powder  of  *Lapis  Heematites.  1778 
WOUI.FE  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXIX.  25  The  Irish  slate, 'lapis 
Hybernicus  of  the  druggists.  1741  Compl.  Fam.-Piece  I.  i. 
40  Take  of 'Lapis  Infernalis  one  Ounce,  [c  1400  Lanfranc's 
Cirur^.  278  R-,  cineris  vitris  ..  lapidis  spongie,  *lapidis 
iudaici. -ana  .^.  j.]  i646SlR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud. Ep.  II.  v.  92 
Bezoar  is  Antidotall,  Lapis  Judaicus  diureticall.  1772-84 
COOK  Voy.  (1790)  V.  1722  Besides  the  "lapis  lydius,  we 
found  a  species  of  cream-coloured  whetstone.  1696  PHILLIPS 
fed.  5),  " Lapis  XephriticitSi  a  Stone  of  great  Efficacy  against 
the  Stone  in  the  Kidneys.  1753  HANVVAY  Trav.  (1762)  I. 
vii.  xcv.  437  A  cup  of  lapis  nephriticus.  1796  KIKVVAN 
F.lem,  Min.  fed.  2)  I.  155  Pot-stone,  *  Lapis  Ollaris.  1865 
LUBBOCK  Prch.  Times  xiv.  (1869)  482  A.  .lamp  or  shallow 
vessel  of  lapis  ollaris. 

2.  Short  for :  a.  med.L.  lapis  philosophicus , 
philosophers'  stone  ;  b.  LAPIS  LAZULI. 

1666-7  LOCKE  Let.  to  Boyle  24  Feb.  in  B.'s  Wks.  1772  VI. 
537  He  and  I  are  now  upon  a  new  sort  of  chemistry,  i.e. 
extracting  money  out  of  the  scholars  pockets  ;  and  if  we  can 
do  that,  you  need  not  fear  but  in  time  we  shall  have  the 
lapis.  1811  PINKERTON  Petral.  Il.Sg  At  Ekaterinburg  in 
Siberia. .  1  inquired,  .concerning  the  nature  of  the  mountains 
whence  the  Lapis  is  brought.  1861  All  Year  Round  V.  14 
Basalt,  lapis,  syenite. 

t  Lapise,  <"•  Obs.  Also  6  lapyse,  -yst,  6-7 
lappise,  S  lapist.  [Cf.  F.  glapiss-,  glapir  (also 
clapir,  said  of  a  rabbit)  to  yelp.]  (See  quots.) 

1576  TURRKHV.  I'cnerit'  86  Never  fearyng  to  make  him 
lappise  or  call  on.  Ibid.  240  When  they  [Hounds]  open  in 
the  string  (or  a  Greyhounde  in  his  course)  we  say  They 
lapyse.  1686  BLOME  Genii.  Recr.  n.  82  If  the  Hound  stick 
well  upon  the  Scent,  then  let  him  hold  him  short  for  fear 
lest  he  Lapist  (that  is  open}. 

Lapis  lazuli,  lapis-lazuli  (larpis  1..  -,!/;• - 
\3\).  Min.  Also  6-7  lapis  lazari,  7  lazarilli.  Also 
shortened  LAZULI.  [L.  lapis  +  med.L.  lazuli  gen. 
of  laztilum  :  see  AZURE.]  A  complex  silicate  con 
taining  sulphur,  of  bright  blue  colour,  used  as  a 
pigment  (see  ULTKAMAKINE).  Also,  the  colour  of 
this  mineral. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvi.  cii.  (14951  588  Zineth 
is  a  stone  other  a  veyne  of  erthe  vvherof  lapis  Lazuli  is 
made.  1460-70  Bk.  Quintessence  n.  18  Poudre  of  lapis 
lasuly.  1-1530  in  Gutch  Coll.  Cur.  II.  341  A  peyre  of  Beyden 
of  Lapis  Lazary.  1641  FKENCII  Distill,  v.  (1651)  168  It  will 
become  full  of  golden  veins  very  like  true  lapis  lazuli. 
1692  SKTTLE  Tri.  Lond.  9  On  the  Right  and  Left  of  these 
Columns,  stand  four  Pilasters  of  Lapis  Lazari.  1740  THOMP 
SON-  &  HOGG  in  Hanivay's  Trav.  (176?)  I.  IV.  Hi.  243  For 
merly  they  received  lapis-lazuli,  and  other  precious  stones, 
from  Biddukshan.  1823  P.  N  ICHOI.SON  Pract.  Build.  414 
Ultramarine  is  a  preparation  of  calcined  lapis-lazuli.  1870 
DISRAELI  Lothair\\\\,  The  terrace  . .  looked  upon  a  sea  of 
lapis  lazuli. 

attrib.  1881  E.  COXON  Basil  PI.  II.  78  The  splendour  of 
the  wrinkled  lapis  lazuli  sea.  1896  G.  M.  STISTED  Life  A'.  F. 
Burton  x\.  169  The  water.,  was  of  a  deep  lapis  lazuli  blue. 

Lapist,  variant  of  LAPISE  v.  Obs. 

Laplaciail '.  lapla-sian),  a.  [f.  Lap/ace, the  name 
of  a  celebrated  French  astronomer  and  mathema 
tician  +  -IAN.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Laplace ;  origi 
nating  with  Laplace. 

1881  MAXWELL  El,-ctr.  ff  Magn.  I.  117  When  we  have 
to  specify  a  distribution  [of  electricity]  which  is  at  once 
irrotational  and  solenoidal,  we  shall  call  it  a  Laplacian  dis 
tribution  ;  Laplace  having  pointed  out  some  of  the  most 
important  properties  of  such  a  distribution. 

Lapland  (ls-pland).  [a.  Sw.  Lappland:  see 
LAPP  and  LAND.]  The  region  which  forms  the 
most  northerly  portion  of  the  Scandinavian  penin 
sula,  now  divided  politically  between  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Russia. 

Formerly,  the  fabled  home  of  witches  and  magicians,  who 
had  power  to  send  winds  and  tempests.  Freq.  attrib.,  as 
Lapland  ivitch,  giant,  etc. 

c  1590  MARLOWE  Faiislus  i.  i,  Like  . .  Lapland  Gyants,  | 
trotting  by  pur  sides.  i6ji  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  I.  ii.  i.  ii. 
63  And  nothing  so  familiar  . .  as  for  Witches  and  Sorcerers, 
in  Lapland,  Lituania,  and  all  ouer  Scandia,  to  sell  winds  to 
Marriners,  and  cause  tempests.  1636  SHIRLEY  Dnke"s  Mistr. 
II.  i.  (1638)  C4b,  I  . .  dare  Encounter  with  an  armie  out  of 
Lapland.  1640  HADINGTON  Q.  o/Arragan  i.  i,  Your  Lord 
ship  then  Shall  walke  as  safe,  as  if  a  Lapland  witch  . . 
preserv'd  you  shot-free.  1668  DHYDEN  Even.  Love  II.  (1671! 
26  Not  a  Ship  shall  pass  out  from  any  Port,  but  shall  ask 
thce  for  a  wind ;  thou  shalt  have  all  the  trade  of  Lapland 
within  a  month.  1679  OLDHAM  Sat.  Jesuits  m.  (1685*  55 
How  travelling  Saints,  well  mounted  on  a  Switch,  Ride 
Journeys  thro'  the  Air,  like  Lapland  Witch.  1695  CONGREVE 
Love  for  love  III.  42  Marry  thee  !  Oons  I'll  Marry  a  Lap-  ' 
land  Witch  as  soon,  and  live  upon  selling  of  contrary  Winds, 
and  Wrack'd  Vessels.  1735  RAMSAY  Gent.  Sliepli.  n.  ii, 
Lapland  clay,  Mixt  with  the  venom  of  black  taids  and  snakes. 
1801  WORDSW.  '  Dear  Child  of  Nature ',  An  old  age,  serene 
and  bright  And  lovely  as  a  Lapland  night. 

fb.  A  native  of  this  region  ;  a  Lapland  witch. 

1634  T.  HKY«-ooDZ.<i/«f.  Witches  v.  K,  Then  to  work,  to 
work  my  pretty  Laplands :  Pinch,  here,  scratch.  1635  — 
Hierarc.lt.  viii.  506  The  Finnes  and  Laplands  are  acquainted 
well  With  such  like  Sp'rits,  and  Windcs  to  Merchants  sell. 

Laplander  (Is-plandsj).  [f.  prec.  +  -ERl.] 
An  inhabitant  of  Lapland ;  a  Lapp. 

1*37  SHIRLEY  Yng.  Admirall  iv.  G  2  Great  Lady  of  the 
Laplanders.  1647  Case  Kingd.  10  As  if  they  uient  to 
imprison  .iSColus . .  in  a  bagge  (as  tis  said  of  the  Laplanders). 
1712  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  17  June,  Can  I  help  wind  and 
weather?  am  I  a  Laplander?  am  I  a  witch?  1778  ABIGAIL 
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ADAMS  in  J.  Adams'  Fain.  Lett.  (1876)  343  By  Heaven,  if 
you  could,  you  have  changed  hearts  with  some  frozen 
Laplander.  1839  E.  D.  CLARKE  Trav.  Russia  52/1  Others 
.  .were  smoking,  .much  after  the  manner  of  Laplanders. 

So  Lapl.vndian,  Lapla  ndic,  La'plandish  adj's., 
of  or  pertaining  to"  Lapland,  its  people,  or  their 
language. 

n  1711  KEN  Edmund  I.  Wks.  1721  II.  10  To  a  delusive 
Banquet,  I  last  Night  Sent,  the  Laplandian  Witches  to  invite. 
1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  II.  54  The  Laplandic  grammar 
of  Mr.  Lindahl.  1881  Med.  Temp.  Jrnl.  XLV1I.  167  A 
steady  diminution  of  the  population  of  the  Laplandish  part 
of  Norrland  commenced  in  1825. 

Lap-lap  (Isepilrep),  sb.  [Echoic  reduplication 
of  LAP  sb.-  3.]  A  frequently  reiterated  sound  of 
lapping.  Also  attrib.  Hence  Lap-lap  v.  intr. 

1834  M.  SCOTT  Cruise  Midge  (1863)  60  The  rushing  water 
.  .lap  lapping  against  our  bows.  18.  .  Cornli.  Mag.  (Ogilv.), 
There  was  nothing  to  be  heard  but  the  faint  lap-lap  of  the 
water  against  the  pier.  1890  W.  J.  GORDON  Foundry  ,(,4 
Yarn^  is  being  rinsed  on  square  spindles  that  jerk  it  with 
a  curious  lap-lap  motion  as  they  turn  it  round  and  round, 
sunk  to  half  its  length  in  the  water. 

t  La-pliug.  Obs.  [f.  LAP  sb.l  +  -LING.]  One 
who  loves  tolie  on  a  (lady's)  lap. 

1627-77  FEI.THAM  Resolves  i.  Iviii.  90  He  might  have  swam 
in  Gold,  and  liv'd  a  lapling  to  the  silk  and  dainties.  1658 
HEWYTT  Last  Seym.  7  You  must  not  stream  out  your  Youth 
in  Wine  and  live  a  Lapling  to  the  Silk  and  Dainties.. 

Laplolly,  obs.  form  of  LOBLOLLY. 

Laponian,  variant  of  L.UTONIAN. 

Lapp  (Irep),  sb.  and  a.  [a.  Sw.  Lapp,  possibly 
in  origin  a  term  of  contempt :  cf.  MHG.  lappe 
simpleton.  In  med.L.  the  name  was  Lap(p}o  (pi. 
Lap(p;ones,,  whence  F.  Lapon;  see  LAPPONIC.] 
A.  sb.  One  of  a  Mongoloid  race  (called  by  them 
selves  .Sabine\,  characterised  by  dwarfish  stature, 
inhabiting  the  north  of  Scandinavia.  B.  adj.  Per 
taining  to  this  race,  Lappish ;  also  absol.  the  Lap 
pish  language. 

1859  T.  S.  HENDERSON  Mem.  E.  Henderson  11.64  '''he 
huts  where  a  party  of  Lapps  were  located.  1879  J.  A.  H. 
MURRAY  Adiir.  Philol.  Sac.  46  Used  in  several  cases  as  a 
supine  in  Finn  and  Lapp. 

t  Lappa'ceail,  a.  01>s.  rare~°.  [f.  L.  lappace-us 
(f.  lappa  a  bur)  +  -AN'.]  m  next. 

1656  HLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Lappacean,  of  or  like  a  bur. 

Lappaceous  (Isep^'-Jag),  a.  Bot.    [f.  as  prec. 

+  -ors.]     Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling  a  bur. 

1707  SLOANK  Jamaica  38  To  which  follows  several  large 
rough  lappaceoiu  or  echinated  seeds.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  660/1 
Letppaceous,  having  the  appearance  of  a  lappa.  or  bur ;  that 
is  to  say,  of  a  round  body  covered  with  small  hooks. 

Lapped  (Icept),  ///.  a.  [f.  LAP  V*  +  -ED'.] 
In  senses  of  the  vb.  fa.  Wrapped  up,  disguised, 
b.  fig.  Lulled,  c.  Formed  with,  or  arranged  so 
as  to  form  a  lap  or  laps. 

1637  GILLESPIE  Ettg.  Pap.  Cerem.  Ep.  Aijb,  The  lapped 
Nicodemite,  holdes  it  enough  to  yeeld  some  secret  assent  to 
the  trueth.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Opcrat.  Mechanic  589  Fig. 
602,  a  lapped  and  tongued  mitre.  1850  S.  DOUELI.  Rinnan 
viii.  Poet.  Wks.  1875  I.  161/2  The  lapp'd  sense  in  soft  cun- 
fusion  pwn'd  Redolent  light.  1869  SIR  E.  KEED  Shipbuild. 
i.  §  7  The  plating  of  the  bottom  was  made  flush  from  this 
point  to  above  the  turn  of  the  bilge,  by  plates  worked  be 
tween  the  lapped  edges  of  the  outer  over-lapping  plates  of 
the  bottom. 

Lappel,  variant  of  LAPEL. 

Lapper  '  (larpa-i).  [f.  LAPZ/.I  +  -ER'.]  One 
who  laps,  or  takes  up  (liquid)  with  the  tongue. 

1606  J.  CARPENTER  Solomon's  Solace  vii.  28  Those  doggish 
lappers,  and  those  faint  hearted  dastardes.  1826  KIRBY  & 
SP.  Entomol.  III.  418  The  great  majority  of  the  Hymen- 
optera  order. .  though  furnished  with  mandibles  and  max  ilia', 
never  use  them  for  mastication,  but  really  lap  their  food 
with  their  tongue  :  these  therefore  might  be  denominated 
tappers.  1827  Blaclmi.  Mag.  XXII.  470  The  pupils  of  the 
modern  school  discover  in  him  but  the  crafty,  cruel,  and 
cowardly  tapper  of  blood. 

Lapper  -  (Iarpa.1).     [f.  LAP  v*  +  -EB  1.] 

1.  One  who  laps  or  folds  up  (linen). 

1732  SWIFT  Consid.  Tluo  Bills  Pr.  Wks.  1898  III.  269 
They  may  be  lappers  of  linen,  bailiffs  of  the  manor,  they 
may  let  blood  [etc.].  1891  Lal'our  Commission  Gloss., 
Lappers,  male  operatives  who  fold  into  shape  for  the  market 
the  various  fabrics  that  aie  manufactured  in  the  textile 
industry.  1893  Star  29  Apr.  2/6  The  trade  of  the  linen 
lapper  consists  in  measuring  the  goods  and  folding  them  for 
the  different  markets. 

2.  =  lapping-machine  (see  LAPPING  vbl.  si>.'2  3). 
In  some  mod.  Diets. 

Lapper  ;  ilse-poi).  [f.  LAP  z/,4  +  -KB'.]  One 
who  uses  a  lap  or  lapidary's  wheel. 

1877  GEE  Pract.  Gold-worker  178  The  lapper  produces 
the  plain  and  diamond-shaped-surfaces  by  the  rotary  action 
of  the  lapidary's  wheel.  1896  Mod.  Advt.,  Lapper  wanted, 
to  fill  in  spare  time  with  polishing. 

Lapper :  see  LOPPKK. 

Lappet  (laa'pet),  sb.  Also  7-8  lappit.  [f. 
LAP  sbl  +  -F.T.] 

1.  A  loose  or  overlapping  part  of  a  garment, 
forming  a  Hap  or  fold. 

IS73  TWYNE  sKneid  xi.  Kkj  b,  The  yelowish  silken  weed, 
. .  Whose  lappets  ratling  large  in  knot  of  costly  gold  were 


senate,  sonic  African  figs.     1866  J.  G.  MURFHY  Camitt.  Ex. 


LAPPET 

xxviii.  8  It  was  a  shoulder-piece  . .  or  single  lappet  covering 
the  back  and  reaching  under  the  arm. 

b.  gen.  A  part  of  anything  that   hangs   loose  ; 
a  flap  ;  a  key-hole  guard. 

1677  Lend.  Gaz.  No.  1215/4  Lost  in  Easter  Term  1676,  an 
Almanack  bound  with  red  Leather  with  a  Lappet  tyed  over 
with  a  red  Ribon.  1780  Phil.  Trans.  LXX.  App.  32,  I  . . 
covered  everything  well  with  the  lappets  of  the  rag.  1867 
I.  HOGG  Microsc.  i.  iii.  174  The  little  lappet  of  tin-foil  can 
be  so  doubled  as  to  shorten  the  aperture.  1885  C.  GIBBON 
Hard  Knot  I.  xv.  212  He  closed  the  door,  . .  bolted  it,  and 
drew  the  porcelain  '  lappet '  over  the  key-hole. 

2.  a.  A  fold   or   pendent   piece  of  flesh,  skin, 
membrane,  etc.  (cf.  LAP  sb,\  2). 

1605  TIMME  Qnersit.  i.  xiii.  66  The  salts  of  mynt  and 
worme-wood  are  good  to  purge  the  lappets  and  tunicles  of 
the  stomach.  1705  PETIVEK  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXV.  1955 
A  thin  furrowed  lappet  exerts  itself  near  J  of  an  inch  from 
the  side  of  the  Shell.  1826  KIRBY  &  Sr.  F.ntomol.  III. 
446  Slender  laciiriz  or  lappets  fringed  with  hair.  1861  J.  R. 
GREENE  Man.  Aiiim.  Kingd.,  Ccelent.  218  The  apical  ap- 
|  pendages,  or  lappets,  of  some  Beroidz.  1865  JEFFREYS^/-//. 
Conchol.  III.  320  Mantle  thin  and  semitransparent,.  .lappets 
large  in  proportion,  forming  two  saucer-shaped  lobes,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  tentacles.  1871  DARWIN  Desc.  Man  II. 
viii.  72  The  fleshy  appendages  about  the  head  of  the  male 
Tragopan  pheasant  swell  into  a  large  lappet  on  the  throat. 
b.  A  lobe  of  the  ear,  liver,  lungs,  etc. 

1609  HOLLAND  A  mm.  Mat-cell,  xxv.  iii.  264  An  horsemans 
jauelin .  .stucke  fast  in  the  neather  lappet  or  fillet  of  his  liuer. 
1628  LE  GRYS  tr.  Barclay's  Argents  91  The  natural!  order 
being  broken  the  lappets  of  it  [the  liner)  did  appeare  out 
of  their  owne  place.  1650  BULWER  Antliropomet.  95  The 
Malabars  both  men  and  women,  the  lappets  of  their  Eares 
are  open,  a  1693  Ui-quhari's  Rabelais  in.  iv.  49  The  Lights 
never  cease  with  its  Lappets  and  Bellows  to  cool  and 
refresh  it  [the  Blood].  1717  A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace.  E. 
ln,{.  II.  xxxvii.  56  Their  Ears  large,  and  the  Lappets  very 
thick.  1870  KOLLESTON  Anim.  Life  52  A  triangular  lappet, 
the  so-called  'columellar  lobule'. 

3.  The  flap  or  skirt  (of  a  coat).    Also,  the  lapel. 
17*6  SWIFT  Gulliver  n.  i.   100  Lifting   up  the    lappet   of 

-his  coat.  1812  J.  HENRY  Camp.  agst.  Quebec  142  He  had 
no  pockets  to  this  coat,  unless  you  may  call  the  flannel  such 
which  interiorly  lined  the  lappets.  1843  BORROW  Bible  in 
Spain  324  A  grey  kerseymere  coat  with  snort  lappets.  1883 
D.  C.  MuRRAY/A'rtrA-  I.  3  Laying  hold  of  him  by  the  lappet 
of  the  coat. 

4.  An  appendage  or   pendant   to   head-gear   of 
any  kind ;  esp.  one  of  the  streamers  attached  to 
a  lady's   head-dress.     Also,  in   clerical   attire,  - 
BAND  sb:-''  \\>. 

<ri7«o  DUKE  OF  MONTAGU  in  Bucclench  MSS.  (Hist. 
MSS.  Comm.)  I.  367  Four  pinners  with  ..  eight  lappets 
hanging  down  behind.  1781  GIBBON  Dccl.  ff  If.  III.  liii. 
297  Two  strings  or  lappets  of  pearl  depended  on  either  cheek. 
1787  J.  KING  ftatU  Rules  in  Guide  Water.  Places  (1806)  30, 
3dly,  That  ladies  who  intend  dancing  minuets  do  wear 
lappets.  1851  LAYARD  Pop.  Ace.  Discffv.  Nineveh  xiii.  324 
With  the  addition  of  lappets  falling  over  the  ears.  1863 
GEO.  ELIOT  Romola  x,  The  black  cloth  berretta,  or  simple 
cap  with  upturned  lappet.  1869  E.  A.  PARKES  Pract. 
Hygiene  (^6.  3)  401  A  sealskin  cap  with  ear  lappets.  1869 
,  Daily  News  30  Jan.,  He  wore  the  black  gown  and  white 
lappets  of  the  church  of  England.  1876  HUMPHREYS  Coin 
Coll.  Man.  xii.  147  A  kind  of  tiara,  with  a  singular  striped 
or  plaited  lappet  falling  down  at  the  bock.  i879*HF.SRA 
STRETTON'  T/tro.  Needle's  Eye  I.  151  Mrs.  H.  ..  tossed  the 
long  lappets  of  her  lace  cap  behind  her  shoulders. 

transf.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  229  They  [goats]  have 
two  lappets,  locks  or  plaits  as  it  were  of  haire,  hanging 
downe  along  their  bodie  on  either  side  from  their  neck. 

6.  Short  for  lappet- moth. 

1857  STAINTON  Brit.  Butterflies  f,  Moths  I.  157  Castro- 
pacha,  /inerci/olia  (Lappet).  1863  E.  NEWMAN  Brit.  Moths 
(1869)  45  The  Lappet  (Lasiocampa  querci/olia).  feu/.  46 
The  Small  Lappet  (Lasiocampa  ilicifolia). 

6.  a/trili.  and  Comb,  in  words  denoting  products 
of  or  appliances  for  lappet-weaving  (see  below),  as 
lappet-cloth,  -Jratnc,  -lay,  -loom,  -muslin,  -needle, 
-wheel.  Also  lappet-end,  the  free  end  of  a  lappet 
of  lace,  etc.,  often  highly  ornamented;  f  lappet- 
bead,  a  head-dress  provided  with  lappets  (see 
LAPPKTED  ///.  a.) ;  lappet-moth,  one  of  several 
species  of  bombycid  moths ;  lappet-weaving,  a 
method  of  weaving  by  which  figures  are  produced 
on  the  surface  of  cloth  by  means  of  needles  placed 
in  a  sliding  frame. 

1863  J.  WATSON  Art  Weaving 206  The  ground  of  'lappet 
cloth  may  be  either  plain  texture  or  gauze.    1880  Art  Jrnl. 
Jan.  8/3  Designs.,  for  Lace*  Lappet  Ends.    1878  A.  BARLOW 
U'eaving  xvi.  189  Fig.  193. . represents,  .the  'lappet  frame 
with  four  needles  only  fitted  to  a  loom.    1759  GOLDSM.  Mem. 
tW/rt/ret  Globe)  500/1  He  beheld  his  ugly  friend,  dressed  up 
in  a  "lappet -head  and  petticoat,  approach  to  salute  him.   1781 
COWPER  Truth  139  She  sails  with  lappet-head  and  mincing 
airs  Dulyat  chink  of  bell  lo  morning  prayers.  1863  J.  WATSON 
Art  Weaving  211  The  "Lappet  Lay  for  a  power-loom  is 
similar   in    many   respects   to   a   common   lay.      Ibid.    215 
'Lappet  looms.     1816  KIRBY  &  Sr.  Kntomol.  (1818)  II.  xxi. 
222   One   of  our   largest    moths— called   by  collectors   the 
'Lappet-moth.      1881   Cassclfs    Xat.    Hist.   VI.    62    The 
Lappet  Moth  (Gastropaclia  f]uercifolia]  ..  may  be  known 
by  ils  reddish-brown  dentated  wings.     1858  SIMMONUS  Hii  t. 
'it-iidi*.,    La.ppel. muslin,  a  white  or  coloured,  sprigged  or 
striped  muslin  for  dresses,  Sic.  1863  J.  WATSON  .  I  ri  Wearing 
21 1  "Lappet  needles  are  made  from  brass  or  iron  wire.   Ibiti. 
205  So  'lappet  weaving  is  just  to  make  representations  of 
different  kinds  of  flowers,  birds,  and  other  things,  on  the 
surface  of  woven  cloth.    Ibid.  218  The  'lappet  wheel  requires 
to  be  moved  one  tooth  every  second  shot. 

Lappet  (lae-ptt),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To 
cover  with,  or  as  with  a  lappet. 

1864  WEBSIER  (citing  LANUOR).     Hence  in  mod.  Diets. 


LAPPETED. 

Lappeted  (la/peied),  ///.  a.  [f.  LAPPET  sb. 
+  -ED  -.]  Of  a  person  :  Wearing  lappets.  Of 
a  head-dress  :  Provided  with  lappets. 

1797-1805  S.  &  HT.  LKK  Cattterb.  T.  V.  177  Her  defection 
was  lamented  by  her  lapetted,  rouged  and  titled  friends. 
1804  Ertrop.  Mag.  XLV.  330/1  1'he  Lady  had  on  .a  double 
lappetted  head.  1824  Miss  MITFORH  /  'Hinge  Ser.  i.  37  The 
towering  lappeted  cap.  1884  Mag.  Art  Jan.  104  A  well- 
dressed  woman,  in.. a  lappeted  head-dress. 

Lappewincke,  -winke,  etc.  obs.  ff.  LAPWING. 

t  Lappiaii.  Obs.  [f.  LAPP  +  -IAN.]  A  Lapp 
or  Laplander. 

1599  ABBOT  Descr.  World  (1634)  61  Damlanus  a  Goes  hath 
written  a  pretty  Treatise  describing  the  manners  of  those 
Lappians. 

Lappic  (lae'pik),  a.  (sb,}  [f.  LAPP  +•  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  the  Lapps.  Also  absoL  the  Lappic 
language.  (Ogilvie.) 

Lapping  (kc'pirj),  vbl.  sb.^  [f.  LAP  v.\  + 
-ING  !.J  The  action  of  LAP  7'.1  in  various  senses. 

1.  Taking  up  liquid  with  the  tongue. 

?(ti4oo  Mortc  Arth.  3236  Alle  fore  lapynge  ot  blude  of 
my  lele  knyghtez,  c  1440  I3 romp.  Pan'.  287/2  Lappynge  of 
howndys,  lambitits.  1611  COTGK.,  Lap  foment  ^  a  lapping, 
or  licking  vp. 

2.  Of  water:  Breaking  gently  against  a  solid  body. 

1855  LONGF.  Hiau'.  in.  loo  The  little  Hiawatha  ..heard 
the  lapping  of  the  water.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor  s  Word-bk., 
Lapping^  the  undulations  occasioned  in  the  waves  by  the 
paddle-wheels  of  a  steam-boat.  1876  Miss  EtaADDON  J'. 
/laggard's  Dan.  III.  19  The  gentle  lapping  of  summer 
waves  upon  the  pebbly  beach.  1884  Harpers  Mag.  Aug. 
392/2  The  gentle  lapping  of  the  wavelets. 

Lapping  (Irc-pirj),  vbl.  sl>*  [f.  LAP  v.~  + 
-ING  Tj  The  action  of  LAP  z/.a  in  various  senses. 

1 1.  The  action  of  wrapping  up  in  something; 
in  quots.  concr.  A  wrapping;  trappings,  wraps. 
b.  Folding  (in  the  arms)  ;'  embracing  ;  also  caress 
ing,  fondling.  C.  Winding/// (of  a  matter).  Obs. 

(1380  WVCLIF  Set.  Wks.  III.  28  pou  reftist  him  al  be 
lappinge  of  pride  and  ipocrisie.  t  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  476  So 
luffly,  so  lykyng  with  lapping  in  armys.  c  1440  Proinp. 
Pan'.  515/2  \Vap*pynge,  happy nge  or  hyllynge(.S".  lappynge). 
1549  LAIIMKH  ^tJi  Serm.  bef.  Kdiv,  I'f  (Art),)  122  There  is 
not  a  more  comfortable  lesson  in  all  the  scripture,  then  here 
now  in  the  lappyng  vp  of  the  matter.  1627-77  FKLIHAM 
Resolves  i.  x.vxi.  54  The  loving  pait  in  her,  wanted  an 
object;  so  play,  and  lapping  of  it  [her  dog],  made  her  place 
it  there.  1762-71  H.  WALTOI.E  I'ertnes  Anccd.  Paint. 
(1786)  IV.  3  As  those  casual  lappings  and  flowing  .streamers 
were  imitated  from  nothing. 
d.  concr.  (See  quol.). 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Lapping,  a  kind  of  machine 
blanket  or  wrapping  material,  used  by  calico-pi  inters,  &c., 
and  made  either  plain,  twilled,  or  fine. 

2.  The  action  of  causing  one  thing  to  lap  over 
another;  the  condition  of  being  so  placed.     Also 
concr.  the  part  that  laps  over. 

1607  MARKHAM  Caval.  u.  (1617)  173  Which  indeede  im- 
portes  a  lapping  or  folding  ouer  of  the  outmost  legge  ouer 
the  inmost.  1678  MOXON  Mccli.  Exerc.  67  Two  Boards  are 
thus  lapped  on  the  edges  over  one  another,  this  lapping  over 
is  called  Rabbctting.  1703  T.  N.  City  $  C  Purchaser  146 
(jain  . .  is  . .  us'd  for  the  lapping  of  the  end  of  the  Joyst, 
&c.  upon  a  Trimmer  or  Girder.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's 
Word-bk.^  s.  v.,  In  the  polar  seas,  lapping  applies  to  the 
young  or  thin  ice,  one  plate  overlapping  another. 

3.  The  process  of  forming  into  laps  ;  attrib*  in 
lapping  cylinder^  machine  (cf.  LAP  ,y/>.36). 

1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  381  The  doffing- 
plate  continually  strips  the  doffer  cylinder  of  the  carded 
cotton,  which  it  delivers  upon  the  lapping  cylinder  in  one 
continuous  web  of  about  18  inches  wide.  1851  L.  D.  B. 
GORDON  in  Art  J'rnl.  Illnstr.  CataL  p.  iv**/1  The  web  of 
cleaned  cotton.. is  passed  through  a  lapping  machine. 

Lapping  (lac-pin),  vbl.  j£.3  [f.  LAP  v.*]  The 
action  or  process  of  grinding  or  polishing  on  a 'lap'. 

1877  GKE  Pract.  Cold-worker  178  Lapping  . .  is  a  distinct 
process  of  finishing  jewellery.  1879  Cassettes  Tcchn.  Educ. 
W-  35%  '  Lapping  '.  .consists  in  grinding  small  facets  such 
as  those  cut  on  a  diamond  to  bring  up  its  luslre,  and  which 
are  cut  on  the  gold  for  the  same  reason.  1886  WALSINGHAM 
Si  PAVNK-GAI.LWEY  Shooting  I.  iv.  69  A  barrel  . .  undergoes 
three  distinct  stages,  viz. :  rough-boring ;  fine-boring ;  and 
polishing  or  lapping. 

Lapping  (Ice-pig),  ///.  a  *  [f.  LAP  z/.i  +  -ING  1.] 

1.  That  laps  or  takes  up  liquid  with  the  tongue. 
1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvm.  i.  (1495)  742  Kynde 

ordenyth  wysely  in  houndes  and  in  other  lappynge  beestes 
tendre  tonge  longe  and  plyaunt. 

transf.  and  fig.  1865  S'WINUUKNE  1  licet  80  Roses  whose 
lips  the  flame  has  deadened  Drink  till  the  lapping  leaves 
are  reddened.  1871  ROSSETTI  Last  Confess.  349  The.. flame 
.  .  has  come  to  be  The  lapping  bla/e  of  hell's  environment 
Whose  tongues  all  bid  the  molten  heart  despair. 

2.  Of  water,  waves  :  Breaking  gently  on  the  shore, 
etc. ;  plashing  softly. 

i86a  M.  HOPKINS  tlawaii  355  This  Aphrodite  stepping  on 
shore  from  the  lapping  waters  was  instantly  recognized  as 
superlatively  beautiful.  1873  BLACK  Pr.  Tftiile  xxvii.  454 
The  yacht,  .was  cutting  her  placid  way  through  the  hipping 
waves.  1894  GLADSTONE  Horace^  Odes  in.  xvii,  Where 
lapping  Liris  pours  His  current  on  Maiica's  shores. 

Lapping  (lee-pin),  ///.  a*  [f.  LAP  v*  + 
-ING  *.  J  In  senses  of  the  vb. 

1703  T.  N.  City  ff  C.  Purchaser  195  He  Soddereth  the 
Lapping-sheet  down  to  the  other.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts 
215  To  spread  out  the  web  as  it  is  drawn  over  it  by  the 
rotation  of  the  lapping  roller.  1876  PREECE  &  SIVEWRIGHT 
Telegraphy  222  The  lapping  wire  was  destroyed. 

Lappise,  variant  of  LAPISE  v.  Obs. 
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Lappish  (la:'pij),rt.  and  sb,  f  f.  LAPP  +  -ISH.] 
A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Lapps  or  their 
language.  B.  sb.  The  language  of  the  Lapps. 

1875  JEVONS  Afaney  iv.  20  Its  equivalent  in  the  kindred 
Lappish  tongue.  1877  DAWSON  Orig.  World  xiv.  299  The 
smaller  or  Lappish  race.  1882-3  SCHAKF  Encycl,  Kclig. 
Knffwl,  111.2498/1  He  .translated  Luther's  catechism  into 
Lappish ;  wrote  . .  a  Lappish  spelling-book  [etc.].  1897 
Saga-Ilk.  Viking  Club  Jan.  344  Peter  being  a  Finnish  Lap 
spoke  Kv;Eiisk  as  well  as  Lappish. 

Lappit,  obs.  form  of  LAPPET. 

t  Lappoiiit.  Obs.  rare.  [Corruption  of  LAP 
WING.  Minsheu  {Ditctor  in  Ling.  1617)  gives 
lapouin  as  the  Fr.  name  of  the  bird.]  -LAPWl.xo. 

1584  R.  SCOT  Discov.  Witchcr.  xn,  xviii.  268  The  smoke 
of  a  lappoints  fethers  [renders  pennx  upitpx  in  Wiei  ]  driueth 
spirits  awaie. 

Iiappouiaii  (laepJ(«'nian),  a.  and  sb.  Also  8  9 
Laponian.  [ad.  med.L.  I.ap\  p^on-eni  (see  LAPP) 
+  -IAN.]  A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Lapps, 
or  their  language.  B.  sb.  A  Lapp. 

1607  TOPSKLI,  Fonr-f.  Beasts  (16581  459  There  was  a 
Lapponian  which  brought  one  of  these  into  Germany.  1768 
BKATTIE  Minstr.  i.  lix,  The  chill  Lapponian's  dreary  land. 
1854  MACAULAY  in  Trevelyan  Life  11876)  II.  377,  I  amused 
myself  with  making  out  a  Laponian  New  Testament  by  the 
help  of  a  Norwegian  Dictionary. 

So  Lappo  nic,  a.    [cf.  F.  laponiquc^\    =«  prec.  A. 

1890  in  WEBSTER. 

t  La'ppy,  a.  Obs.  rarc~*.  [f.  LAP  sb.\  +  -vl.] 
Resembling  a  Inp  or  lobe. 

1611  COTGR.,  Lolvait,  a  little  lobe,  lap,  or  lappie  peece  of. 
!  La'pron.  -S'c.  Obs.  Also  6  laproun.  [ad. 
F.  lapercau,  laprcau,  dim.  of  lapin  rabbit.]  A 
I  young  rabbit. 

1547  Prices  Provis,  in  Maitland  Hist.  Ed  in.  r.  i.  (1753)  13 
I  *Ihe  best  Lapron  2''.  1551  >Vc.  Acts  Mary  (1814)  11.484/1 
:  Item  the  laproun  .\j.d.  Ibid.  486/2  That  na  maner  of  per- 
soun  tak  vpone  hand  to  slay  ony  Lapronis. 

.Laps,  obs.  form  of  LAPSE. 

Lapsabi  lity,  lapsibility.  V  Obs.  [f. 

see  -ITY.]     Liability  to  err  or  fall. 

1661  RUST  Let.  cone.  Origett  48  Though  they  shuuld 
through  the  lapsability  of  their  nature  fall  from  this  eminent 
1  pitch  ot  primitive  felicity.  1678  CUPWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  r. 
iv-  §  36-  565  It  implieth  imperfection  — that  is,  peccability 
and  lapsibility.  1682  H.  MOKK  Annot.  Glanvill's  Lttx  (>. 
So  His  humane  nature  being  ever  void  of  that  lapsabilitie 
which  is  essential  to  human! tie. 

Lapsable,  lapsible  (He-psaVl,  -ib'I\  a.    [f. 

L.  types  *lapsabilis,  *tapsibilis,  f.  L.  lapsare  (see 
LAPSE  z;.)  or  laps-,  ppl.  stem  of  lain  to  fall,  slip.] 

1.  Liable  to  pass  or  change ;  liable  to  err  or  fall. 
Const,  into.  V  Obs. 

1678  CUDWOKTH  Intel!.  Syst.  i.  iv.  §  36.  565  No  particular 
Created  Spirits  [are]  absolutely  in  their  own  nature  im- 

?eccable,  but  lapsible  into  vitious  habits.     Ibid.  v.  793  The 
'ormer  [Demons]  are  Lapsable,  into  Aercal   Bodies  only, 
and  no  further.    1702  Pres.  State  Jacobitism  26  Arguments 
for  Compassion  may  be  drawn  from  the  lapsable  Estate  of 
Mankind. 

2.  Law.  Liable  to  lapse  or  become  forfeited. 
1751  Lmus  N.  Carolina  (1791)  147  Which  said  Lots,  by 

Reason  of  the  Proviso  in  the  said   Deed   mentioned,  will 
soon  become  lapsable. 

Lapse  (.laeps),  sb.  Also  7  lap(p)s.  [ad.  L. 
lapsus  (u-  stem),  a  slip  or  fall,  f.  labl  to  glide,  slip, 
fall.  Cf.  F.  laps.  In  Kng.  the  physical  senses  are 
of  late  appearance,  though  earlier  than  in  the  vb.] 

1.  A  'slip'  of  the  memory,  the  tongue,  the  pen, 
or  f  the  understanding  ;  a  slight  error,  a  mistake. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  100  Anone  by  lapse  of 
tonge  they  ronne  in  to  inconuenyentes.  1610  GUILLIM 
Heraldry  n.  viii.  (i6n>  76  Lest  they  fall  into  the  Laps  of 
the  iteration  or  doubling  of  any  prohibited  words.  1643 
SIR  T.  BROWN  B  Kelig:  JMed.  i.  §  7  Not  Heresies  in  me,  but 
bare  Errors,  and  single  Lapses  of  my  understanding.  1665 
STILLINGFI..  Ace.  Protest.  Reltg.  198  Those  very  words  which 
his  Lordship,  by  a  lapse  of  memory,  attributes  to  Occhani. 
1674  DKVDEN  State  Innoc.,  Author's  Apol.  Heroic  Poet. 
(16921  B  i  b,  'Tis.  .unmanly  to  snarl  at  the  little  lapses  of 
a  Pen,  from  which  Virgil  himself  stands  not  exempted. 
1706  [WARD]  Wooden  World  11708)  18  Sometimes  their 
villanous  Reflexions  take  Wind,  and  then  ten  to  one  but 
their  Bullet-heads  compound  for  the  Lapses  of  their  Tongue. 
1885  W.  H.  THOMPSON  in  Atlienxnm  23  May  662/1  A 
further  lapse  of  memory  in  the  venerable  astronomer's 
letter  is  the  statement  [etc.]. 

2.  A  falling  from  rectitude,  imputable  to  weak 
ness  or  lack  of  precaution  :  a  moral  '  slip  '. 

1582  EARL  ESSEX  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  III.  So,  I  do 
beseache  your  good  Lordship,  notwithstanding  the  lapse  of 
my  youth,  still  to  continue  a  loving  frende  unto  me.  1601 
SHAKS.  All's  Wellw.  iii.  170,  I  will  throw  thee  ..  Into  the 
staggers,  and  the  carelesse  lapse  Of  youth  and  ignorance. 
1672  WILKINS  Nat.  Rcltg.  225  The  fear  of  God  ..  must 
fortifie  us  in  our  temptations,  and  restore  us  in  our  lapses. 
1712  STEKLB  Sped.  No.  276  F  i  To  . .  abruptly  inform  a 
virtuous  Woman  of  the  Lapse  of  one  who  till  then  was  in 
the  same  Degree  of  Esteem  with  her  self.  1838  PKESCOTT 
Ferd.  $•  fs.  11846)  II.  v.  362  The  severe  training  which  he 
had  undergone  made  him  less  charitable  for  the  lapses  of 

°  Tb.    TheoL  The 'Fall' (of  Adam).   Obs. 

1659  PEARSON  Creed  x.  729  The  first  affection  we  can 
conceive  in  him  upon  the  lapse  of  man,  is  wrath  and  in 
dignation,  a  1711  KtiN  Psyche  Poet.  Wks.  1721  IV.  217 
To  hcav'nly  Truths  my  Mind  Is  by  the  Lapse,  born  Blind. 
1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  375  Evil  is  represented 
to  have  been  brought  upon  the  human  race  by  the  lapse  of 
Adam. 


LAPSE. 

'        c.  A    lapsing   or   apostatizing  from   the   faith, 
I    a  falling  into  heresy.     Also,  in  weaker  sense,  an 

involuntary  deviation  front  one's  principles  or  rule 
'  of  action. 

1660   H.  MORE  Myst.  Goiil.  v.   xvii.   206   Suspecting  our 

selves  not  to  have  emerged  unite  out  of  this  General  Apos- 
1  tusy  of  the  Church,  into  which  the  Spirit  of  God  ha-^  fore- 
:  told  she  would  be  lapsed  for  1260  years;  let  us  see  if  we 
I  can  find  out  what  Remainders  of  this  Lapse  are  .still  upon 
j  us.  1753  Scots  .Mag.  July  315/1  Of  our  lapses  and  relapses* 

since,  I   may  perhaps  trent.     1796  BURKE  Regie,  /'face  iv. 

Wks.  IX.  66  It  is  from  their  lapses  and  deviations  from 

their  principle,  that  alone  we  have  any  tiling  to  hope.  i8z8 
;  IVIsKAEU  C/tets.  /,  I.  iii.  43  Laud  . .  read  a  list  of  persons 

whom  he  had   recovered  from  their  lapses  into   Papistry. 

1873  Di.xox  Two  Queens  I.  i.  ii.  9  Domingo  heard  of  men 
,  being  stabbed  and  hung  for  lapse  of  faith. 

3.  A  decline  to  a  lower  state  or  degree  ;  fa  fall 
(in  temperature). 

1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Helthe  (1541)  8  a,  Accordynge  to  the 
lapse  or  decaye  of  the  temperatures  of  the  sayd  numours. 
1620  Vi;NN'i-:n  I'ia  Recta  vjii.  170  If.  .the  lapse  be  in  heat, 
ineates  and  drinkes  of  colde  quality  agreeable  to  the  lapse 

,  .  .are  to  be  vsed.  1680  BURNKT  Rochester  11692)  85  So  that 
it  is  plain  there  is  a  Lapse  of  the  high  powers  of  the  Soul. 
1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Ettg.  xiv.  III.  434  The  hero  sank 

!  again  into  a  voluptuary  ;  and  the  lapse  was  deep  and  hope 
less.  1875  POSTE  dams  i.  (ed.  2!  125  A  lapse  from  liber  to 
servus  was  a  dissolution  of  marriage,  for  scrvus  was  in 
capable  of  matrimony.  1883  H.  SI'KNLEK  in  Con  temp,  RCT. 

\  XLIII.  5  All  these  lapses  from  higher  to  lower  forms  begin 
in  trifling  ways. 

4.  a.   Law.  The  termination  of  a  right  or  privi- 
[    lege  through  neglect  to  exercise  it  within  the  limited 

time,  or  through  failure  of  some  contingency.  In 
i  early  use  only  with  reference  to  ecclesiastical 
|  patronage. 

1570  Act  13  Eliz.  c.  i'j  §  7  No  Title  to  confer  or  present 
by  Lapse,  shall  accrue  upon  any  Depryvation,  ipso  fa' to. 
1615  JAS.  I  in  I>uc<-lcttc/i  AfSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.t  I.  171 
Spiritual  livings  do  often  fall  void  either  by  lapse  or  by  the 
;  death  of  the  incumbent.  1642  tr.  Parkins'  Prof,  fck.  i.  §  i -, 
8  After  the  five  moneths  past  the  Ordinary  shall  present  for 
Lapps.  1654  B KAMH ALL  Jitst  I  'ind,  iv.  >  1661 1  69  The  King 
only  could  incuir  no  lapse,  Nullnni  tanfins  occur  rit  AY;;/. 
1726  AVI.IIIK  Parcr^on  117  A  Layman  ought  to  Present 
within  four  Months,  and  a  Clergyman  within  six,  otheru-iv,- 
a  I)c  volution  or  Lapse  of  Rig  hi  happens.  1767  Hi  ALK.MONI 
Co  in  in.  II.  276  The  law  has  therefore  given  thi.s  right  of  lapse, 
in  order  to  quicken  the  patron.  1788  H.  WAI.I'OI.I-.  Rcinin. 
V11-  53  ''V  die  lapse  of  some  annuities  on  lives  not  so  prolonged 
as  her  own,  she  found  herself  straitened.  1827  JAKMAN 
Powell's  Devises  (t&.  3)  II.  51  The  destination  of  sum-,  given 
out  of  the  produce  of  land  devised  to  be  sold,  failing  by  lapse. 
1844  WILLIAMS  Real  Prop.  (1877'  2I°  ^  ne  failure  uf  a  devise 
by  the  decease  of  the  devisee  in  the  testator's  lifetime,  i.-. 
called  a  lapse.  1875  STCBBH  Const.  Hist.  II.  xvii.  6-1  The 
Presentation  to  vacant  churches  after  lapse. 

b.  ^cn.  A  falling  into  disuse  ;  an  intermission, 

1838  t'KEsroTT  Ferd.  $•  /s.  (1846)  II.  xiv.  41  Restoring  the 
authority  of  the  law,  which  was  exposed  to  such  perpetual 
lapses.  1847-9  HEM'S  Friends  in  C.  Ser.  j.  (1851  >  7  A  casual 
function  which  may  be  fulfilled  at  once  after  any  lapse  of 
exercise. 

5.  A  falling  into  ruin.  rare. 

1605  BACON  Adi'.  Learn.  I.  v  ii.  §  6.  35  His  [Adrian's]  whole 

time  was  a  very  restauration  of  all  the  lapses  and  decayes 

1    of  former  times.     1894  HLACKMOKK  Pcrlycross  7  The  vaults 

I    of  the  Waldron  race  lay  at  the  bottom  of  half  the  lapse 

!    (of  a  church]. 


6.  A  gliding,  flow  (of  water) ;  quasi-<w/cr.  a 
gliding  flood.  Also  occas.  a  gentle  downward 
motion. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vm.  263  Sunny  Plaines,  And  liquid 
Lapse  of  mnrmuring  Streams.  1725  Port-;  Odyss.  xvii.  232 
From  the  rock,  with  liquid  lapse  distills  A  limpid  fount. 
1784  COWPER  Task  iv.  326  The  downy  flakes  Descending, 
and,  with  never-ceasing  lapse  Soitly  alighting  upon  all  below, 
Assimilate  all  objects.  1794  HUKDIS  Tears  Affect.  22  The 
liquid  lapse  Of  Rother  gliding  o'er  some  pebbly  shoal.  1822 
T.  TAYLOR  Ajmlcius  98  Near  the  lapse  of  the  fountain  there 
was  a  royal  house.  1813  LONGF.  Burial  of  Minnisink  4 
With  soft  and  silent  lapse  came  down  The  glory,  that  the 
wood  receives,  At  sunset,  in  its  golden  leaves.  1850  MRS. 
BROWNING  My  Doves  vi,  They  listen  . .  For  lapse  of  water, 
swell  of  bree/e.  1856  AIKD  Poet.  Wks.  27  Down  comes  the 
stream,  a  lapse  of  living  amethyst.  1879  TRENCH  Poems  52 
With  lapse  just  audible,  From  font  to  font  the  waters  fell. 
fig,  1800  MoORE  Remarks  on  Anncrcon  5  The  sweetest 
lapses  of  the  cygnet's  song,  c  1800  K.  WHITE  Poems  (1837) 
138  And  laugh,  and  seize  the  glittering  lapse  of  joy. 

b.  Of  life,  time,  etc.  :  The  gliding  or  passing 
away,  passage  ;  a  period  or  interval  elapsed. 

1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  13  r  3  During  this  gentle  lapse 
of  life.  1790  GIBBON  Misc.  Wks.  (18141  HI.  416  The  term 
of  his  mortal  existence  was  almost  commensurate  with  the 
lapse  of  the  eleventh  century.  1818  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India 
II.  v.  v.  484  Troops,  .could  not.. be  collected  without  a 
lapse  of  time.  1853  M.  ARNOLD  Scholar-Gipsy  xv,  No,  no, 
thou  hast  not  felt  the  lapse  of  hours.  1877  MRS.  OUPHANT 
Makers  Flor.  v.  124  A  lapse  of  a  hundred  years  is  not  much 
in  the  story  of  such  a  city  as  Florence.  1898  J.  T.  FOWLER 
Durham  Cat  hedralfaOhA.  inhabitants,  aftera  lapse  of  nearly 
three  centuries  and  a  half,  still  speak  of '  The  Abbey '. 
*i  7.  Confused  with  laps,  pi.  of  LAP  sb. 
1558,  1602  [see  LAP  sb.1  6]. 

Lapse  (Ircps),^.  [ad.  L.  fafs&fvtQ&ipj  stumble, 

fall,  f.  laps-,  ppl.  stem  of  lain  to  glide,  slip,  fall.    In 

j    some  senses,  prob.  a  new  formation  on  LAPSE  fh. 

••    (The  physical  applications,  though  etymologically 

;    primary,  are  of  late  appearance  in  Eng.)] 

I.  Intransitive  senses. 
|      1.  To  fall  away  by  slow  degrees  ;  to  pass  or  sink 


LAPSED. 

gradually  through  absence  of  effort  or  sustaining  in 
fluence.    Also  with  away,  back.   Constt. /row,  into. 

1641  J.  JACKSON  Trite  Evans.  '?•  !-  39  Many  lapsed 
and  apostatized  from  the  faith.  1654  H.  L'EsTRANGE 
Chas.  I  (1655)  124  So  ill  are  even  the  best  actions  relisht 
of  men  lapsed  into  common  disdain.  1691  NORRIS  Pract. 
Disc.  169  Man  is  deeply  lapsed  and  degenerated  from 
a  state  of  Excellency.  1704  NELSON  Fest.  ^  Fusts  vi. 
('739'  79  Their  Fathers  lapsed  into  Idolatry.  1798  MALTHUS 
%/Vi/«/.  (18171  III.  151  Should  the  British  constitution  ulti 
mately  lapse  into  a  despotism.  1804  KNOX  &  JEBB  Corr.  I. 
121  Those  that  are  lapsed  into  some  wounding  sin.  1851 
Illustr.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhit.  205  Hybrids.. gradually  lapse 
into  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  originals.  18. .  DICKENS 
Kcfr.  Pines  (1866)  128  They  seemed  to  lapse  away,  of  mere 
imbecility.  1862  GOULBURN  I'ers.  Rclig.  HI.  ii.  (1873)  >64 
Take  away  the  variety  of  vocations,  .and.  .society  lapses 
again  into  barbarism.  1872  BLACK  Adv.  I'ltaettm  xxx.  407 
The  road  itself  seems  lapsing  back  into  moorland.  1873 
BURTON  Hist.  Scat.  VI.  Ixviii.  131  In  his  account  of  this 
copy  of  the  book,  Prynne  lapses  from  his  usual  exactness. 
1891  K.  PEACOCK  A',  lirendoii  I.  25  Joel  lapsed  into  thought. 
fb.  simply.  To  fall  intoerror,hcresy,or  sin.  Obs. 

1611  SIIAKS.  Cymb.  in.  vi.  12  To  lapse  in  Kulnesse  Is 
sorer,  then  to  lye  for  Neede.  1649  ROBERTS  Clavis  BiM. 
^,68  That  highest  wisdome  cannot  secure  us  from  lapsing,  if 
the  Lord  a  litlle  leave  us  to  ourselves.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
x.  574  Oft  they  fell  Into  the  same  illusion,  not  as  Man  Whom 
they  triumph'd  once  lapst. 

c.    nonce-use.    To   pass    out   of  existence;    to 
become  eliminated. 

1884  tr.  Lotze's  Logic  322  The  case  (C—a  =  E+a).  The 
part  a  disappears  in  our  observation  from  C  or  is  by  experi 
mental  means  made  to  lapse. 

t  2.  To  fall  into  decay.   Obs. 

i6zo  VENNKR  Via  Kccta  viii.  170  The  like  respect  also,  in 
reducing  a  constitution  lapsed,  is  to  bee  had  of  the^age. 
1654  H.  I/ESTRANGE  Chas.  711655)  167  Having  appointed 
the  ..  Governour  of  the  Castle,  to  take  order  for  the  re- 
edification  of  what  was  lapsed. 

3.  Law.  Of  a  benefice,  an  estate,  a  right,  etc. : 
To  fall  in,  pass  away,  revert  (to  some  one)  owing 
to  non-fulfilment  of  conditions  or  failure  of  persons 
entitled  to  possession.     Of  a  devise  or  grant :  To 
become  void,      i  Quot.  1726  may  be  pass,  of  7.) 

1726  Avt.ui  K  Farcrgon  333  Such  Benefices  as  are  lapsed 
nnto  the  Bishop.  1767  BLACKSTONE  Cotniir.  II.  183  If  they 
do  not  both  agree  within  six  months,  the  right  of  presentation 
shall  lapse.  1806  SI-KR  Winter  in  I.ond.  (ed.  3)  III.  44 
There  must  be  an  heir  to  the  Beauchamp  estates,  or  they 
will  lapse  into  possession  of  the  crown.  1827  JAUMAN 
l\*v<et[s  Devises  (ed.  3'  1 1.  327  If.  .  the  gift  were  to  testator's 
uhildren.  .by  name, .  .the  share  of  one  of  the  objects  subse- 
•  liicmly  dying  in  his  lifetime  would,  if  the  gift  were  joint, 
survive  to  the  others ;  but,  if  it  were  several,  lapse.  1845 
SIKMIES  ('drum.  Laws  Kit£.  '1874*1  1-  ]77  J  he  estate  which 
was  lapsed  or  fallen  in  by  the  death  of  the  last  tenant.  1852 
HOOK  Ck.  Diet.  (1871)430  When  a  patron  neglects  to  present 
a  clergyman  lo  a  benefice  in  his  gift  within  six  months  after 
its  vacancy,  the  benefice  lapses  to  the  bishop ;  and  if  he 
does  not  collate  within  six  months,  it  lapses  to  the  arch 
bishop;  and  if  he  neglects  to  collate  within  six  months,  it 
lapses  to  the  Crown.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  iv.  §  2.  168 
The  bulk  of  the  earldoms  had  already  lapsed  to  the  Crown. 
1876  I)I<;HY  Rtiii  Prop.  viii.  351  If  a  devisee  dies  in  the  life 
time  of  the  testator,  though  the  devise  may  have  been  ex 
pressed  to  be  made  to  him  and  his  heirs, .  .the  devise  lapses,  or 
fails  to  take  effect.  1879  Cassell's  T,'C/in.  Edn(.  IV.  90/2  For 
the  whole  of  fourteen  years  it  lay  unused,  the  consequence 
was  that  the  patent  altogether  lapsed.  1884  Lai«  Tillies 
]\c/>.  1-2  Apr.  202  i  The  income,  .lapses  and  goes  to  the  testa 
tor's  widow  and  grandson,  as  next  of  kin. 

trans/.  i88z  [.  H.  BLUNT  Kef.  Ck.  Eiif.  II.  2  The  govern 
ment  lapsed  into  the  hands  of  a  few  working  members  of  the 
Privy  Council. 

4.  To  glide,  pass  with  an  effortless  motion ;  also, 
lo  descend  gradually,  to  sink,  subside. 

1798  I.ANIJOR  Getirvlia.  1846  II.  491  And  now  one  arm 
Fell,  and  her  other  lapsing  o'er  the  neck  Of  Gebir,  swung 
against  his  back  incurved.  1858  HAWTHORNK  /•>.  <V  //. 
Jrnls.  II.  127  Where  angels  might  alight,  lapsing  downward 
from  heaven.  1867  HOWELI.S/M/.  jfannt.  317  They  rise  and 
lapse  [sc.  in  intonation]  several  times  in  each  sentence.  1889 
The  Coitnty  ix,  I  manage  a  cool  '  How  do  you  do,  Mr. 
Vaudrey?'  and  lapse  into  a  low  chair. 

b.  Of  a  stream :  To  glide,  flow ;  app.  used  by 
many  writers  with  a  reminiscence  or  echo  of  LAP  v .' 
(sense  4).     Also  with  along.     Occas.  of  a  person, 
a  vessel  :  To  float,  glide  gently  over  the  water. 

1832  I..  HUNT  Sonnets  Poems  211  Hear  the  fruitful  stream 
lapsing  along  ' Twixt  villages.  —  Sir  A'.  Esht-r  (1850) 
255,  I  lapsed  about  the  Isis  in  a  boat.  1852  HAWTHORNE 
lilitkcdalc  Rout.  I.  xii.  220,  I  saw  the  river  lapsing  calmly 
onward.  1859  DICKENS  Haunted  Ho.  iv.  19  Of  rippling 
waves,  that  lapsed  in  silver  hush  Upon  the  beach.  1863 
COWDEN  CLARKE  S/ta&s.  Char.  vi.  142  And,  with  this,  come 
thronging  visions  of  the  '  silver  Thames ' . .  and  barges  lapsing 
on  its  tranquil  tide.  1863  Corn/I.  .I/of.  Oct.  447  The  mur 
murous  water  lapses  against  the  far-off  sea-wall  with  a  sound 
as  of  a  distant  hum  of  bees.  1880  W.  WATSON  Prince's 
Quest,  River  (18921  132  My  soul  is  such  a  stream  as  thou 
Lapsing  along  it  knows  not  how. 

c.  Of  time  :  To  glide  past,  pass  away. 

1702  C.  MATHER  Magn.  Chr.    \t.   iv.  (1852)  77  Sixteen 
years  will  this  summer  be  lapsed  since  [etc.].     1860  HAW 
THORNE  Marlt.  Faun  (1878)  II.  xvi.  118  She  knew  that  the 
moments  were  fleetly  lapsing  away. 
II.  Transitive  (causative)  senses. 

•\  5.  To  cause  to  slip  or  fall,  to  draw  down.  Const. 
into.  Obs. 


iniu.       i_/t/j. 
1664  I-I.  MORE  Myst.  f»iy.  250  That  notorious  serpentine 

shape  which  deceived  Adam  and  Eve  and  Lapsed  them  into 
bellion.  1681  —  Exp.  Dan.  App.  i.  258  In  lapsing  and 
eeping  down  the  Empire  in  Superstition  and  Idolatry. 
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1 6.  To  let  slip  (time,  a  term)  ;  to  let  pass  without 
being  turned  to  account.  06s. 

1667  Decay  Chr.  Piety  vi.  F  17  We  know  the  danger  of 
lapsing  time  in  case  of  mortgage,  but  here  our  danger  is 

freater.      1680  MORDKN  Geog.  Rect.  (1685)  127  Erick  the 
'ifth.  .lapsed  his  time  of  demanding  the  Invotiture  of  the 
Electorship.     1683  CAVE  Ecclesiastici^  Chrysostom  528  He 
!    would  many  times  lapse  the  usual  times  of  dining,  and  eat 
nothing  till  the  evening.     17*6  AYLIFPK  Parergon  81  An 
Appeal   may  be   deserted  by  the   Appellants   lapsing   the 
Term  of  Law. 

t  7.  To  allow  (a  right)  to  lapse ;  to  suffer  the 
lapse  of  (a  living") ;  to  forfeit,  lose.  Obs. 

1642  LAUD  Diary  Wks.  1853  III.  249  Tuesday  I  received 

i    a  letter,  dated  Jan.  17,  from  His  Majesty,  to  give  Chartham 

1    to  Mr.  Redding*.',  or  lapse  it  to  him.    \66oPleafor  Ministers 

in  Sequestration  4  The   complainants  have   lapsed   their 

Livings.    1687  in  M,igd.  Coll.  $  Jus.  //{O.H.S.)  45  Q.  Eliz: 

did  jure  stio  make  Dr  liond  prses:  ye  Coll.  hailing  lapsd  yr 

^    election.     1697  Confer.  Lambeth  in  W.  S.  Perry  Hist.  Coll. 

Aitier.  Col.  Ch.  I.  47  A  Vestry  cannot  lapse  their  right  of 

,    presentation  as  a  patron  may. 

US.  ? Associated  with  lapse  =  taps  pi.  (LAP 
j^.1  8):  ?To  pounce  upon  as  an  offender,  appre 
hend.  Obs. 

1601  SHAKS.  Tivel.  A",  in.  iii.  36  For  which  if  I  be  lapsed 
in  this  place  I  shall  pay  deere. 

Lapsed  (Iscpst ),///.  a.     [f.  LAPSE  v.  +  -En1.] 

1.  That  has   glided  away,   dropped  out  of  use, 
disappeared  from  sight,  or  fallen  into  decay. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  in.  176  Once  more  I  will  renew  His 
lapsed  powers,  though  forfeit  and  enthrall'd  By  sin  to  foul 
exorbitant  desires.  1823  HVKOS  Juan  xvi.  xxi,  A  monk  .. 
appear'd,  Now  in  the  moonlight,  and  now  lapsed  in  shade. 
1854  H.  MII.LKR  S^k.  «y  Sc/im.  iv.  (1857)  66  During  the 
lapsed  century  the  waves  had  largely  encroached  on  the  low 
flat  shore*.  1881  Times  2  Feb.  0/2  The  House  of  Commons 
must  recover  its  lapsed  authority.  1890  John  Hull  5  Apr. 
2,1/1  It  is  probable  that  the  lapsed  custom  of  an  annual 
dinner  will  be  revived. 

tb.  That  has  been  let  slip  incautiously.   Obs. 

1741  WATTS  Iwpiw.  Mind\\.  (1801)  80  Let  there  be.. no 
i    sudden  sei/ure  of  a  lapsed  syllable  to  play  upon  it. 

2.  Of  a  person  :  Fallen  or  sunk  into  a  lower  grade, 
or  a  depraved  condition;  esp.  fallen  into  sin,  or 
from  the  faith   (cf.  COLLAPSED  3) ;  applied  Hist. 
to  Christians  who  denied  the  faith  during  perse 
cution.     Lapsed  classes,  masses  :  those  who  have 
dropped  out  of  social  standing.     Also  absol. 

1638  Pcnif.  Conf.m.  (1657)  36  Snrh  a  lapsed  sinner  may 

not  be  incapable  of  pardon.    1664  H.  MOKE  Myst.  Iniij.  xiv. 

4  3  Hut  ill  is  pica  is  in  common  with  the  Heathens  and  lapsed 

Christians.     1668  —   Dr.'.  Dial.  L  xvi.  (1713)  35  That  the 

standing  Spirits  hugely  exceed  the  number  of  the  lapsed. 

1677  HOKXMCK  Gt.  Law  Consid.  iv.  (1704)  98  Free  you  from 

the   rubbish   the  lapsed   posterity  of  Adam   lies   groaning 

under.     1702   KCHAKD  Ecil.  Hist.  in.  v.  406  His  greatest 

Concern  was  for  the  Case  of  the  Lapsed.     1706  STANHUI-E 

Paraphr.  III.  294  The  Author  of  all  Goodness  to  lapsed  Man. 

1754  RICHARHSON  Grandison  (ed.  6)  II.  231  May  not  virtue 

itself  pity    the    lapsed?     1822    LAMB    Klin   Ser.    I.    Praise 

,    Chimneys-iv.)  Good  bluud  and  gentle  conditions,  derived  from 

i    lost  ancestry  and  a  lapsed  pedigree.    1831-3  K.  UUKTON  Keel. 

Hist.  xxv.  (1845)  532  These  lapsed  Christians,  as  they  were 

called,  .retained  their  belief  in  Christ.    1854  H.  MILLKK^V/*. 

ffSclun.  xvi.  (1857)  367  It  almost  necessarily  takes  its  place 

'     among  the  lapsed  classes.     1865  PUSKV  Truth  Eng.  Ch.  198 

|     The  lapsed  were  restored    under  the   prospect  of  renewed 

'    persecution.    1887  Pall  Mall  G.  8  Mar.  2/2  To  facilitate  the 

elevation  of  the  lapsed  masses. 

3.  Said  of  a  fief,  devise,  or  legacy,  the  right  lo 
which  has  passed  from  the  original  holder,  devisee, 
or  legatee. 

1617  MISSHICU  Ductor,  s.v.  Lapse,  That  Benefice  is  in  lapse 

or  lapsed,  whereunto  he  that  ought  to  present,  hath  omitted 

!    or  slipped  his  opportunities.     1767  BLACKSTONE  Connn.  II. 

I    513  If  the  legatee  dies  before  the  testator,  the  legacy  is  a  lost 

i     or  lapsed  legacy,  and  shall  sink  into  the  residuum.  1816  StO'i  T 

Aittiq.  xviii,  His  lands  ..  were  reassumed  by  the  emperor 

as  a  lapsed  fief.     1818  CRUISK  Digest  (ed.  2)  VI.  195  The 

devise  was  lapsed  and  void.     1896  T.  F.  TOUT  F.dw.  /,  i.  16 

The  bestowal  of  lapsed  fiefs  was  among  the  most  important 

of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown. 

Lapser  (larpsai).  [f.  LAPSE  v.  +  EH1.]  One 
who  lapses  or  falls  tLWtLjfrvm  (something,  f  esp. 
from  the  Christian  faith). 

1695  J.  SACK  Cyprianic  Age  Wks.  1847  II.  9  Such  as  . . 
absolved  the  lapsers.  1718  HICKKS  &  NKI.HON  J.  KcttlciL'ell 
HI.  Iv.  330  With  regard  to  any  . .  who  were  looked  upon  by 
him  as  Lapsers.  1899  igM  Cent.  Sept,  451  These  lapscrs 
from  sobriety. 

Lapsibility,  -ible  :  see  LAPSA-. 
Lapsided,  variant  of  LOPSIDED. 
Lapsing  (Jarpsirj),  vbl.  sb.     [f.  LAPSE  v.  + 
-nraVJ     The  action  of  the  vb.  LAPSE,     a.  Glid- 
1    ing  or  dropping  of  water,   b.  In  immaterial  sense  : 
i    The  action  or   process  of   sinking    or  dropping ; 
I    also,  of  falling  to  (a  public  body)  as  an  acquisi 
tion. 

1663  J.  SPENCKK  Prodigies  (16651  MS  The  lapsing  of  that 

,     People  to  the  grossest  ignorance.     1820  L.  HUNT  Indicator 

!     No.  24  (1822!  L  187  In  the  notes  of  the  birds  and  the  lapsing 

of  the  water-fall.     1862  GOTLBUKN  Pers.  Rclig.  I.  I.  iv.  64 

To  reduce  prayer  to  a  form ..  I!ut  how  to  prevent,  .its  lapsing 

into  a  form?    1884  H.  STENCKK  in  Pop.  Sci.  JAwM/yXXIV. 

727  The  law-makers  who  provided  for  the  ultimate  lapsing  of 

French  railways  to  the  state. 

La' p sing, ///.  a.    [f.  LAPSED.  +  -ING-.] 
1.  a.  Of  water  :  (Hiding,  dropping,    b.  Of  time  : 
Gliding  or  passing  away. 


LAPWING. 

a  1771  SMOLLFTT  (Wore.',  To  magic  murmur  of  lapsing 
streams.  1794  MRS.  RADCLIFI-K  Myst.  Udolpho  xv,  At  twi 
light  hour,  with  tritons  gay  I  dance  upon  the  lapsing  tides. 
1827111  Hone  Ei>ery.day  BkA\.%x)-$  We  pass  near  some  gently 
lapsing  water.  1841  LADY  FLORA  HASTINGS  Poems  n  Though 
many  a  lapsing  year  hath  intervened.  1862  W.  STORY  Koi>a 
di  R.  xvii.  1 18641 352  Rome  is  the  city  of  fountains.  Wherever 
one  goes  he  hears  the  pleasant  sound  of  lapsing  water.  1862 
S.  LUCAS  Secularia  381  Test  the  growth  of  enlightenment 
by  lapsing  centuries. 

2.  Sinking  (into  decay  or  depravity) ;  failing, 
flagging. 

1667  Decay  Chr,  Piety  vii.  146  The  lapsing  state  of  human 
corruption.  1668  HOWK  Bless.  Righteous  (1825)  90  It  is  the 
peculiar  honor  and  prerogative  of  a  Deity  . .  to  be  the 
fulcrum,  the  centre  of  a  lapsing  creation.  1867  G.  MAC;- 
DONALD  Poems  67  O  lapsing  heart  !  thy  feeble  strain  Sends 
up  the  blood  so  spare. 

Hence  La'psingly  aiiv.^  in  a  lapsing  manner. 

1848  FHackw.  Mag.  LX1V.  291  The  soft  moan  Of  billows 
that  shoreward  Are  lapsingly  thrown. 

Lapstar,  Sc.  f.  LOBSTER. 

Iia'pstoiie.  [f.  LAPJ//.!  +  STONE.]  A  stone 
that  shoemakers  lay  in  their  laps  to  beat  their 
leather  upon. 

1778  Love  Feast  18  Next,  black-thumb'd  Jobson  ..  throws 
his  Lap-Stone  down.  1794  WOLCOT  (P.  Pindar)  Ode  For. 
Soldiers,  Behold  his  pretty  fingers  wax  the  thread,  And  now 
the  leather  on  the  lap-stone  hole,  a  1810  TANNAHILL  Come 
hame  to  I.ingels  Poems  (1846)  143  Come  hame  to  your  lap- 
stane,  come  hame  to  your  last,  It's  a  bonny  affair  that  your 
family  maun  fast.  1852  HAWTHORNK  Rlithedale  Rom.  I.  v. 
68  A  lapst  one,  a  hammer,  a  piece  of  sole-leather,  and  some 
waxed  ends. 

Lrvp-streak.     [f.  LAP  j/;.3  or  zv*  +  STREAK.] 

A  boat  in  which  each  streak  overlaps  the  one 
below;  a  clinker-built  boat. 

1860  .-(//  Year  Round  No.  75.  587  Two  Ixjats.  ..Long 
graceful  lapstreaks,  roomy  and  stiff,  yet  so  light  that  [etc.]. 
1873  Forest  .J  Stream  25  Sept.  108/2  Five  six-oared  shells, 
two  six-oared  lapstreaks. 

attrib.  1895  Otttittg{\J.S.)  XXVI.  488/2  Their  boat  is  of 
lap-streak  construction. 

Ilence  La-pstreaked  a.,  (of  a  boat)  built  in 
this  fashion.  La'p-streaker  (£/.  .$'.),  one  who  uses 
such  a  boat. 

1883  Pall  Mall  G.  30  Aug.  11/1  The  owner's  gig.. will  be 
of  cedar,  lapstreaked. 

I!  Lapsus  O'pF/Vi.  [L. ;  see  LAI-SE  s6.]  A 
lapse,  slip,  or  error.  Chiefly  in  the  L.  phrases 
lapsus  linguco,  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  and  lapsus 
calami,  a  slip  of  the  pen. 

1667  DKYDKN  Marl.  Mar-all  ill.  (r668)  28  What  have 
I  done  besides  a  little  lapsus  linguse?  1713  ADMISON 
Guardian  No.  121  F  3  He  ..was  unfortunately  betrayed 
into  a  lapsus  lingua;.  1832  J.  FLINT  Lett.  Aluer.  109  Tbe 
people  committed  the  lapsus,  when  they  [etc.].  1893  Nation 
(N.  Y.)  2  Mar.  165/2  The  following  ..  is  a  lapsus  calami 
whose  occurrence  it  is  quite  impossible  to  understand. 

Laputan  'lapi;rtan),<z.  anil  sli.  In  Swift  Lapu- 
tian.  [f.  J.aputa,  the  flying  island  in  Gulliver's 
Travels,  whose  inhabitants  were  addicted  to 
visionary  projects :  see -AN, -IAN.]  A.  adj.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  l.apula  ;  hence,  chimerical,  visionary, 
absurd.  B.  sb.  An  inhabitant  of  Laputa. 

1716  SWIFT  Cnllh'cr  in.  ii.  (Juadingi,  The  Humours  and 
Dispositions  of  the  Laptllians  described.  1866  HERSCHEL 
/•'ant.  I.fct.  ii.  62  After  all,  Swift's  idea  of  extracting  sun 
beams  out  of  cucumbers,  which  he  attributes  to  his  Lapulau 
philosophers,  may  not  be  so  very  absurd.  18700.  W.  HOLMKS 
Mechanism  in  Th.  A-  Jt"r.  in  <•'!'!  '  '"/•  V  Life  (1891)  293 
«()/(•,  It  is  curious  to  compare  the  Laputan  idea  of  extracting 
sunbeams  from  cucumbers  with  George  Stephenson's  famous 
saying  about  coal. 

So  Lapu-tically  adv.  (>io>tce-u>d.\  after  the 
fashion  of  the  I.aputans. 

,11849  I>OK  A>-  "•  Home  w^s.  >8f)4  '"•  426  Occupied, 
Laputlcally,  in  their  great  work  of  a  progress  that  never 
progresses. 

Lapwing  (la."pwin).  Forms  :  i  hltsapewince, 
4  lhapwyriche,  4-7  lapwinge,  -wynge,  lap-, 
lappewin(c)ke,  -wynke,  (4  leepwynke,  5 
lapwinch,  -wynche,  7  -wino;k)le),  4-  lapwing. 
Also  6  LAPPOINT.  [UK.  liUafctvincf,  str.  fern.,  f. 
hlcapan  to  leap  +  *  wine-  to  totter,  waver  (so 
OI1U.  wilikan,  MIIG.  win/mi,  also  to  wink;  cf. 
OK.  wincian  to  wink.  The  bird  was  named  from 
the  manner  of  its  /light.  The  current  form  is  in 
part  due  to  popular  etymology,  whieh  connected 
the  word  with  LAP  v.-  and  \ViNG  st-.  (sec  quot. 
16171.]  A  well-known  bird  of  the  plover  family, 
1'aucllus  vu/garis  or  criilatits,  common  in  the 
temperate  parts  of  the  Old  World.  Called  also 
PEWIT,  from  its  peculiar  cry.  Its  eggs  are  the 
'  plovers'  eggs '  of  the  London  markets.  Allusions 
are  frequent  to  its  crested  head,  to  its  wily  method 
of  drawing  away  a  visitor  from  its  nest,  and  to  the 
notion  that  the  newly  hatched  lapwing  runs  about 
with  its  head  in  the  shell. 

r  1050  .-$  if*.  Voc.  in  \Vr.-Wiilcker  260/2  CIICH,  hleapewince. 
1340  Ayciib.  61  Hy  bye^ase  £>e  Ihapw^nche  bet  ine  velbe  of 
man  nfake)>  his  next.  1390  GOWKK  Can/.  1 1.  329  A  lappe- 
winke  has  lost  his  feith  And  is  the  l>rid  falsest  of  alle.  c  1430 
LYIH;.  Temple  v/  Class  403+21  Had  In  dispit,  ryght  as 
a-mong  foulys  Ben  layis.  Pyis,  Lapwyngis  &  these  Oulys 
,i  1519  SKELTON  /'.  Sfanr.ue  430  [They]  With  puwyt  the  lap- 
wyng,  The  versycles  shall  syng.  1 1532  Du  Wts  Introd.  Fr. 


LAQTJEAR. 

in  Pahgr.  911  The  lapwyng,  le  nanian.  1569  J.  SANFORD  tr, 
Agi'ippa's  I  'an.  Arts  137  b,  The  Lapwinke.  .seemethto  haue 
some  royall  thinge,  and  weareth  a  crowue.  1592  GREENE  .-I  >  t 
Cmiity  Catching  \\.  4  Who  .  .  cry  with  the  Lapwing  farthest 
from  their  nest.  1602  SIHKS.  Ham.  v.  ii.  192  This  Lapwing 
runs  away  with  the  shell  on  his  head.  1606  Sir  G.  Gooss- 
cappe  \.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PL  III.  9  As  fearefull  as  a  Haire, 
ami  will  lye  like  a  Lapwing.  1617  MINSHKU  Dnctor,  a 
Lappe-iving)  t}.  leapwing,  because  he  lappes  or  clappes  the 
wings  so  often,  a  1628  l'\  tlnKvn.i.E  S/'awy  (1652)  204  Like 
Lapwings  with  the  shels  of  authority  about  their  necks. 
1633  T.  STAFFORD  Pac.  Hib.  11.  iii.  (1810)  239  And  left  the 
\\'ood  with  the  Lapwings  polide  ;  that  tht-y  being  busied  in 
pursuite  of  them,  the  other  might  remaine  secure  within 
that  Fastnesse.  1786  UURSS  A/ton  Wafer  ii,  Thou  green- 
crested  lapwing,  thy  screaming  forbear.  1842  TENNYSON 
Lot'ksley  Hall  18  In  the  Spring  the  wanton  lapwing  gets  him 


self  another  crest.  1876  SMII.KS  Sc.  Natiir.  xiii.  (ed.  4)  260 
You  could  now  hear,  .the  pleasant  peewit  of  the  Lapwing. 
b.  attrih.  and  Comb.,  as  in  /njnving  stratagem, 
lapiving-tikc  adv.  ;  lapwing-gull  i  see  quot.  1844^. 
1638  BRATHWAIT  Spir.  Spiccric  406  Lapwing-like,  with 
shell  on  head,  I  begun  to  write,  before  my  yeares  could 
well  make  mee  an  Author.  1669  DKYMKN  Tyrannic  Lwe 
iv.  i,  Your  guilt  dares  not  approach  what  it  would  hide  ;  JUit 
draws  me  off,  and  (lapwing-like)  flies  wide.  1676  in  Hist. 
Nort/ifitlil  (bla.**,)  (1875)  86  Be  careful  not  to  be  deceived 
by  their  lapwing  stratagems,  by  drawing  you  off  from  the 
rest  to  follow  some  men.  1844  \V.  H.  MAXWKLL  Sports 
•V  Adv.  Scuff.  (1855)  326  The  Laughing  Gull.,  or  Black 
Head,  .has  l>een  called  'peewit  '  or  '  lapwing  gull  ". 

Lapyst,  variant  of  LAPISE  v.  Obs. 
Laquais,  -ay,  obs.  forms  of  LACKKY. 
Laque,  obs.  form  of  LAC  $b\  and  :i. 

II  Laquear  O^'^w/aj).    [L.  f.  faqm-us  noose, 

band  :  see  LACE  sl>^\ 

a.  Arch.  (See  quots.) 

1706  Pini.Lirs  (ed.  Kersey*,  Laquear  (in  Archit.\  a  Roof, 
the  inward  Roof  of  a  House;  the  Roof  of  a  Chamber 
embowed,  channelled,  and  done  with  Fret-work.  1859 
GWILT  Arcfrit,  (ed.  4)  Gloss.,  s.v.  Lacnnar,  The  ceiling  of 
any  part  in  architecture  receives  the  name  of  lacunar  only 
when  it  consists  of  compartments  sunk  or  hollowed,  without 
spaces  or  bands,  between  the  panels;  if  it  is  with  bands,  it 
is  called  lai/uear, 

b.  Anat.  (See  quot.  1888.) 

1888  Sytf.  St>c.  Lex.  ,  Leu/near,  the  roof  of  a  part.  1889 
J.  M.  DUNCAN  Lect.  Dis.  Women  xxii.  (ed.  4)  172  Where  the 
disease  attacks  only  parts  of  the  passage,  as  the  laquear. 

Laquearian  (Isdtwje»'n4n),  a,  [f.  L.  laqtte- 
ari-ns  (see  next)  +  -AX.]  Of  a  fjlacliator  :  Armed 
with  a  noose  to  entangle  his  antagonist. 

1818  BYRON  C//.  liar.  iv.  cxlit.  not*'.  Whether  the  wondet  fill 
statue  which  suggested  this  image  be  a  lac[uearian  gladiator. 

t  La-queary,  sl>.  Obs.  rare-",  [app.  ad.  L. 
latjiieiiini  (pi.  of  LAQUKAR),  treated  as  sing.] 

-    1,A(JUE.VB. 

1656-81  lii.ou\T  Glassogr.,  Laqiteary,  the  roof  of  a  cham 
ber.  1658-96  in  PHILLIPS. 

t  La'qtieary,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  L.  laque- 
Cirius,  {.  laqneus  noose.]  =  I-AQl'KAKIAN. 

1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Chr.  Mor.  i.  §  24  Our  inward  An 
tagonists  .  .  like  Retiary  and  Laqueary  Combatants,  with 
Nets,  Frauds  and  Entanglements  fall  upon  us. 

t  La'queat,  pa.  pple.  Sc.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  laqne- 
dt-us,  pa.  pple.  of  laqueiire  to  ensnare,  f.  laqnens 
noose  :  see  LACE  sb.~\  Ensnared. 

1560  HOLLAND  Crt.  Venus  in.  375  With  lust  of  luif  sit  he 
was  laqueat. 

t  Laquea'tion.  Obs.  [n.  of  action  f.  L. 
laqueare  :  see  prec.]  (See  quot.) 

1638  A.  RKAD  Cliirnrg.  vii.  50  So  much  I  have  thought 
good  to  deliver  unto  you  concerning  laqueation  or  dry 
stitching. 

Laquer,  obs.  form  of  LACQUER. 
Laquesaa  :  see  LAO  -. 

II  tar  (lai).  PI.  II  lares  (le»-nz),  lars  (lajz). 
Also  7  larre.  [L.  lar,  \>\.  lares,  earlier  loses.] 

1.  Roman  Myth.  a.  //.  The  tutelary  deities  of 
a    house  ;    household    gods  ;    hence,   the    home. 
Often  coupled  with  Penates,     b.  sing.  A  house 
hold  or  ancestral  deity  ;  also  transf.  an&Jig. 

1586  T.  R.  La  Primauti.  Fr.  Acad.  I.  (1594)  473  The 
ancients  had  a  private  and  houshold  god,  whom  they  called 
lar,  which  we  may  translate  into  our  language,  the  god  of 
the  harth.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  vin.  ix.  287  O  yee  Lares 
and  domestical  gods.  1629'  MILTON  Christ's  Nativity  191 
In  consecrated  Earth,  And  on  the  holy  Hearth,  The  Lars, 
and  Lemures  moan  with  midnight  plaint.  1647  R.  STAPVLTON 
Juvenal  278  Ituild  houses;  joyne  to  ours  anothers  lares; 
Sleepe  safe,  confiding  in  our  neighbours  cares.  1648  HEURICK 
llesper.,  Pan.  to  Sir  L.  Pembertoii  4  To  thee,  thy  lady, 
younglings  and  as  farre  As  to  thy  genius  and  thy  larre.  1742 
I'OPE  Dune.  iv.  366  So  shall  each  youth  .  .  keep  his  Lares,  tno' 
his  house  be  sold.  1773  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  (1857)  VI.  270, 
I  am  returned  to  my  own  Lares  and  Penates  —  to  my  dogs  and 
cats.  1833  L.  HUNT  Poems  239  So  shall  no  disease  or  jar 
Hurt  thy  house,  or  chill  thy  Lar.  1889  LOWELL  Oracle  of 
C,olt1fisltes  Last  Poems  (1895)  14  You  were  my  wonders,  you 
my  Lars,  I  n  darkling  days  my  sun  and  stars.  1889  A  thenxmn 
20  July  88  3  Thomas  Pitt,  .through  his  sons  and  daughters, 
the  great  lar  of  not  fewer  than  five  families  in  the  English 
peerage. 

t  c.  A  sprite,  hobgoblin.     Obs. 

139*  FLOBIO,  Maszaruoh,  a  sprite,  .a  hodgpoker,  a  lar  in 
the  chimney. 

2.  Zool.  The  white-handed  gibbon  of  Burmah, 
Hylobates  lar. 

1819  REES  Cycl.  s.v.,  The  lar,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  de 
nominated  the  gibbon.  1839  WOOD  Nat.  Hist.  I.  34  The 
Lar,  or  White-handed  Gibbon. 
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Lnrach  fl^'rax).     A".     Also  lerroch.     [Gael. 

liinif/i  site  of  a  building,  habitation.  --•  Olrish 
liithnuh  (mod.  Jr.  laithreach\  f.  OCeltic  */<i  to 
extend.]  The  site  of  a  building  or  habitation. 

1705  Court  Bk,   Barony  of  Urie  11892)   113  [Thai]  ilke 
tennant    keepe    ther    owen    larache.      a  1774    FKKCUSSON 
Fanner  s  Ingle  Poems  (1845)  38   In  its  an  Id  lerroch  yet  the 
deas   remains.      1794   Statist.   Ace.    Scot.  XII.    273  notet 
Amidst  the  various  changes,  .of.  .proprietors  they  have  con 
tinued  in  the  same  possession,  and  on  the  self-same  Larach. 

II  Lararium  (Iarc"'ri5m).  [L.  lararium^  lar-cs 
l^see  LAB).]  The  part  of  a  Roman  house  where 
the  images  of  Lares  or  household  gods  were  kept ; 
hence,  a  private  shrine  or  chapel. 

1706  in  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey).  1816  J.  I)  ALL  A  WAY  Statuary 
ff  Sculpt,   jii.    165   The   Penates  ..  were  deposited    in   the 
Lararium  or  wardrobe  which  stood  in  some  secret  apart 
ment,  the  sleeping  room  or  library.     1848  I  ATI  ON  Hamtd 
i.   i,   The  old  larariuin,  stripped   of  its  ancient  images  of 
ancestor  and  god.     1871   KAKUAK  ll'itn.   Hist.  iii.  98  note, 
The    Emperor   Alexander   Sever us    admitted    an    image  of 
Christ  into  his  lararium. 

t  La'rbar,  a.  and  st>.    Chiefly  S(~.    In  5  larbre, 

1    6   larbar,    la(i"rbair.       [Of   obscure   origin:    cf. 

LKKK  a.,  empty.]     a.  adj.  Lean  ;  exhausted,  worn 

out.     b.  sb.   A  lean,  withered,  or  worn  out  person. 

1486  />'/-.  St.  Albans  K  viij  b,  He  is  meegre  larbie  and 
,  leene.  1508  DITNBAK  Flyting  ?c.  Kctinedic  121  Lene  larbar, 
loungt'Oiir,  baith  lowsy  in  JSsk  and  lon^e.  Ibid.  169  The 
larbar  lukis  of  thy  lang  lene  craig.  —  Tna  inariit  -WHICH 
175  His  Iwme  is  vaxit  larbar,  and  lyis  into  swonne.  1603 
/'////()/// .v  xxxv,  With  ane  lairbair  for  to  ly,  Ane  anld  deid 
stock,  baith  cauld  and  dry. 

Coin/'.     1603  Philotms  cxii,  Sa  larbair-lyke  lo  as  scho  lyis. 

Larboard   (Ifi-jboMd,    -brut!),    $l>.    (a.}     Naut. 
Forms :   a.  4  ladde-borde,  -,  ladeborde,  lathe- 
borde,     latebord.       (3.    6     larborde,    lerbord, 
leereboord,  6-7  larbo  o  rd,  7  lubbord,  7  -  lar 
board.     [ME.  lad(d}ebordet  lathehordc,  altered  in 
1    the    1 6th    c.   into    Icr-,   lee  re-,    larhonl,    by    fonn- 
j    association  with  tlie  contemporary  stcr-^   -sleet c-, 
starbord.     The    second    component   is   OK.   bord, 
I    ON.  borbe,  ship's  side  (lio.\Ki>  sh.  12);  the  oiigin 
|    of  the  first  component,   which   appears  as  ladde-^ 
i    latfe-t  lathe-,  late-,  has  not  been  determined. 

Some  would  connect  It  with  LADK  r'.,  taking  it  to  mean 
'the  side  on  which  cargo  was  received',  or  on  which  deck 
cargo  was  placed. 

In  OE.  the  corresponding  term  was  lwcbord\  this  did  not 
survive  into  ME.,  though  its  etymological  equivalent  still 
remains  in  all  the  mod.  continental  Tent,  tongues,  and  uas 
adopted  into  Rom.  iF.  btiborti\.  The  word  seems  to  have 
meant  'the  side  at  the  ba  k  of  the  steersman'  ;  the  rudder 
or  steering-paddle  of  early  ( iermanic  ships  having  been 
worked  over  the  right  side,  whence  the  name  stcorbord 
'steering-side',  STARBOARD.] 

The  side  of  a  ship  which  is  to  the  left  hand  of 
a  person  looking  from  the  stern  towards  the  how*. 
Opposed  to  starboard.  (Krctj.  in  phr.  without  the 
article,  as  ftf//,  '\by,  f  a,  to  larboard. 

The  term  has  now  been  discarded  in  the  navy  and  ^up- 
planted  by  port,  to  avoid  confusion  with  the  similar- 
sounding  starboard. 

a.  13..  E.  E.  Allit,  /'.  C,  106  pay  layden  in  on  ladde- 
borde  &  be  lofe  Wynnes.  1493  Naval  Ace.  lien.  I'll 
(1896)  203  Devettes.  .j  a  sterbord  an  other  a  latebord. 

ft.  15..  Sir  A.  Barton  in  Surfees  Misc.  {1888'  68  Ethere 
bye  lerbord  or  by  lowe  That  Scootte  would  overcome  yowe. 
Ibid.  69  A  larborde  wh.tr  Sir  Andrewe  lay.  1583  STANV- 
IIUKST  sEneis  i.  (Arb.)  21  Theire  ships  toolarboord  doo  nod. 
1591  RALEIGH  Last  Fight  Rev.  (Arb.t  19  Two  on  her  lar- 
boord,  and  two  on  her  starboord.  1598  HAKLUYT  /  'oy.  I.  4 
Vpon  his  steereboord  alwayes  the  desert  land,  and  vpon  the 
leereboord  the  maine  Ocean.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  n.  1019 
When  Ulysses  on  the  Larbord  snunnd  Charybdis.  1698 
FKOGEK  Voy.  171  We  saw  five  Ships,  three  to  the  Star 
board,  and  two  to  the  Lar-board.  1707  Land.  Gaz.  No. 
4380/2  In  firing  along  our  Larboard,  we  saw  he  had  a 
Design  to  board  us  on  the  How.  1853  HERSCHKL  Pop.  Lcct. 
Sci.  \.  §  17  (1873)  ii  She  will  heel  over  to  larboard. 

t  b.  as  adv.  =  To  larboard  ;  formerly  used  ^as 
a  nautical  command.  Obs. 

1634-3  BRERFTON  Trav.  iChetham  Soc.)  169  Larboard, 
that  is,  to  the  left  hand.  1647  R.  STAPYLTON  Jwt'nal  224 
Larboard  now  The  reeling  tree,  then  starboard,  forc't  to 
bow.  1663  GERBIER  Counsel  32  As  well  understood,  .as 
one  at  Sea  among  Mariners;  saying,  Steere,  or  Lar-board. 
1667  DRYDEN  Tempest  i.  i,  You  Dogs,  is  this  a  time  to 
sleep?  Lubbord.  Heave  together,  Lads. 

B.  attrib.  passing  into  adj.  Belonging  to  or 
situated  on  the  left  or  port  side  of  a  vessel. 

1495  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  I  '77(1896^  192  Latheborde  Bowers 
.  .Sterborde  destrelles. .  Ladeborde  destrelles.  a  1613  OVER- 
BURY  A  irife,Saylor,  In  a  storme  lis  disputable.. on  which 
side  of  the  ship  he  may  be  saued  best,  whether  his  faith 
bee  starre-bord  faith  or  lar-bord.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage 
ix.  vii.  862  The  Land  on  Larbord  side  (saith  Sir  R.  Haw 
kins)  is  without  doubt  Hands.  1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's 
Gram.  ix.  39  His  Mate  with  his  Larboord  men.  .releeues 
them  till  foure  in  the  morning.  1669  STL'RMY  Mariner's 
Mag.  i.  18  Cast  off  your  Larboard -Braces.  1748  Aiisotis 
Voy.  i.  vi.  59  A  signal  was  made  . .  to  bring  to  with  the  lar 
board  tacks.  Ibid.  n.  v.  177  About  four  points  on  the 
larboard-bow.  1762  FALCONER  Shifi'ivr.  i.  282  On  the  lar 
board  quarter.  1833  MARRYAT  /'.  Simple  viii,  Ease  off  the 
larboard  hawser.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor  s  Word-bit.,  Larboard- 
luatcht  the  old  term  for  port-watch. 
b.  humorously  used  for:  Left. 

1781  COWPER  Let.  to  J.  Newton  iS  Mar.,  Wks.  1837  XV. 
75  A  slight  disorder  in  my  larboard  eye  may  possibly  pre 
vent  my  writing  you  a  long  letter. 


LARCH. 

La-rbolins,  -ians,  sb.  //.  A'ant.  [Short  f. 
LARBOARD  +  ?  -LING.  Cf.  STARBOLINS.]  (See  quoO 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor  s  Word-bk.,  LnrMins,  or  Latl<olt'ans, 
a  cant  term  implying  the  larboard-watch. 

Larcener  ^liiusOnsj).  Also  7  lassoner.  [f. 
LARCENY  +  -EU'.  Cf.  OK.  /an-i/ret/r.']  One  who 
commits  larceny;  chiefly  petty  larccner,  one  who 
corn  mils  petty  larceny.  Alsoy?^. 

1634-5  1'KKKicroN  Trav.  (Chctham  Soc.)  20  As  a  punish 
ment  ..  upon  whort-s,  petty  larceners,  shipjK-rs  that  exact. 
1640  FULLER  Josephs  Coat  \  Cor.  xi.  30  The  whip  for  tin- 
petty  lassoner.  1642  —  H<>ly  \  rrof.Sl.  \\.  xxiv.  152  Thu-i 
petty  Larcencrs  are  encouraged  into  Felons.  1839  I''rasf>'\ 
Ma*.  XIX.  91  Mother  about  perjurers,  robl  ers,  lurceners 
1854  I'AUV  I.VTTON  /it'lnntf  Scenes  \.  iv,  'J'hat  great  p'-ity 
lartener  of  sentiment,  J.aurcnce  Sterne.  1864  SIK  F.  P.M.- 
C;KAVK  A'crw.  \  J-.'/i.i;;  III.  373  How  it  \\as  possible  ..  to 
imprison  the  petty  larccner  unlt-ss  the  offence  \\ris  duly  laid 
in  the  iiuli<  inu-nt. 

LaTcenish  (la  jscnij";,  a.     [f.  L.\K(  KNV  +  -TSH.] 
Disposed  to  larceny  t>r  small  thefts. 
1862  Hi  K-ION  /•'/•.  Hunter  50  A  tendency  to  be  larcenish. 
Larcenist  (la-ascnist).     [f.  I-AHC-KNV  -t-  -IST.] 

—    I  ARCENEK. 

1803  SviJ.  SMITH  M'ks.  fi£6g1  30  The  injurii-s  which  have 
bft:] i  inflicted  on  society  by  pickj.oLktt-,  laitx-nisU  and  petty 
felons.  1882  Macrn.  J/rti,-.  XI.V.  379  Tl.ese  have  also 
suffered  by  the  predatory  tingci-.  of  pitty  tarcenisls. 

Larcenous  (lausCnos),  //.  [f.  L.UU'KN-Y  + 
-ors.  C  1.  OK  lani)itii.\-,  lai-rcciiios.'}  IVrlainin{j 
to  or  characterized  l»y  larct-ny  ;  thievish. 

1742  J-']i-'i,MN<;  y.  Amirws  \\.  v,  '  Ay  '  says  the  Justice, 
'a  kind  of  felonious  larcenous  Thing'.  180?  Svn.  SMI  i  M 
/'.  riymh-y's  Lett.  iv.  Wks.  1840  III.  403  Th«-  ac.|uitial  of 
any  noble  and  official  thief  would  not  fail  to  dilYii-.r  tin- 
most  heartfelt  satisfaction  over  the  larcenous  and  biirglari.'U-- 
world.  1861  DICKINS*;/.  /,.!/,(/.  ii,  1  km.u  . .  ttiat  my 
larcenous  rt-seai'  la---  miglii  find  nothing  available  in  the  ^aff . 
1880  SWINIU-KM-.  S/Hff.  XtiaAs.  6;  In  all  the  laicetiuiis  litllr 
bundle  of  ver-e.  1888  GLADSTONK  in  iy///  (  ,n(.  XXIII. 
783  A  huge  larcenous  appropriation  ..  of  goods  which  do 
not  belong  to  them. 

Hence  I»a'rcenous]y  <7</7'.,  thievishly. 

1864  in  WKIWIKR.  1882  Daily  Nfn'S  3  Jan.  <5/4  Molii-re 
was  accused  ..  of  larctiujusly  conveying  the  ideas  <,f  /  t\\- 
J't't'-iiffist's  A'/(//V///('.v  from  a  piece  acted  two  yeais  I  efore. 

Larceny  MausOni}.  JMIV.  Also  6  larcenie. 
larsor.ie,  S  larciny.  [n])]).  f.  AK.  /ti/rin  set- 
L.\R'']N)  r  -Y,  j.eih.  with  a  recollection  of  L.  /<//;, •- 
diiinm.]  The  felonious  taking  and  earning  nway 
of  the  personal  ^ooils  of  another  with  intent  to 
conveit  them  to  the  taker's  use.  Also  ^v;/.  thcti. 

Distinction  was  formerly  made  between  grand  :iml  ft'tfy 
larceny,  the  former  being  the  larceny  of  prt^perty  ha\  ing  a 
value  of  more,  the  latter  of  less,  than  i.'  pthct:.  Sin//>/t', 
ini.vcii^  or  compound  larceny  (see  quot.  1760'. 

<  1460  FOKIJ  si  i  i-.  Al'S.  <Y  Lint.  Mon.  xiii.  (1885)  142  There 
is  no  man  hangyd  in  Scntlande  in  vij.  jeie  to  gt-dur  flor 
robbery.  And  ><Jt  thai  ben  often  tynies  hanged  flor  larceny 
[<•(/.  i7i4latenye,,l/.V./'7\7y'lar»_er>eJ.  1581  I.AMHAKDI-.  Lh\n. 
n.  vii.  1 1 602 '  272  All  manner  of  theft,  \s  hvtin  i  it  weie  mbbfi  ie 
it  selfe,  or  great  or  petite  l.arcenie.  1596  Mi'.  \V.  HAIIMU 
Three  Serin.  \.  126  KggitiK  men  on  to  Larson iess  'I  hutts.  1764 
lU'KN  Poor  Laws  137  Picking  of  pockets,  and  such  other 
larcenies.  1769  Ui .ALKSIONK  Comm.  IV.  229  Larciny  .  is 
distinguished  by  llie  law  into  two  sorts;  the  one  called 
simple  larciny,  or  plain  theft  unaccompanied  with  any 
other  atrocious  circumstance  ;  and  mixt  or  compound  lar 
ciny,  which  also  includes  in  it  the  aggravation  of  a  taking 
from  one's  house  or  person.  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  vi,  You 
aie  not  charged  with  any  petty  larceny,  or  vulgar  felony. 
1850  ULACKIK  sJischyhis  II.  17  This  god.. wilt  thou  Not 
hate,  thou,  whom  his  impious  larceny  Did  chiefly  injure? 
1871  SMILES  C/mrac.  vi.  11876)  184  It  is  said  that  Lord 
Chatham  was  the  fust  to  set  the  example  of  disdaining  to 

fovern  by  petty  larceny.  1875  POSTE  Gains  111.  (ed.  21  462 
>y  English  law,  to  take  a  man's  own  goods  out  of  the 
hands  of  a  bailee,  if  the  taking  have  the  effect  of  charging 
the  bailee,  is  larceny. 

t  LaTCery.  Obs.  Also  7  lasserie.  [Cf. 
LAUCENY  and  LAKCTNBY.]  Larceny. 

? a  1500  fsee  c  1460  in  prec.]  1611  FLORIO,  Latrocinationc^ 
larcerie,  1613  K.  CA\\ UREY  Table  AlJ>h,  (ed.  3',  rettilas- 
scrie.  stealing  of  things  of  no  great  value. 

Larch  (laJtJ\  Also  6  larche,  larshe.  $.  S 
larich.  larinch.  [Introduced  by  Tinner  (see quot. 
1548  in  3\  ad.  G.  larche :— MHG.  /etr/te,  larche 
:— OHG.  *lerihha,  *lanh/iat  an  early  adoption 
(prior  to  the  assibilation  off  in  Latin)  of  L.  laric- 
em,  larix  (whence  late  Gr.  Ad/wf )  :  correspond 
ing  phonetically  to  OCeltic  *darik-  (Irish  dairy 
genitive  darach,  Welsh  dar)  oak.  Other  Kng. 
writers  in  the  i6th.  c.  adopted  the  word  in  the  L. 
form  (see  LARIX),  sometimes  corrupted  into  farinx\ 
hence  app.  some  of  the  dialectal  forms  given 
above.  Cf.  further  Du.  lariks,  and  the  unexplained 
forms  G.  hrche,  Du.  hrke(boom)  ;  also  It.  lance t 
Sp.  Idrice,  Pg.  larico,  F.  (Cotgr.)  larege,  farcze, 
med.L.  laresus.] 

1.  A  well-known  coniferous  tree  ;  Abies  Larix  or 
Larix  europwa,  a  native  of  the  Alps,  which  is 
largely  cultivated  in  this  country.  Its  timber  is 
tough  and  durable.  It  yields  Venetian  turpentine, 
and  the  bark  is  used  in  tanning,  b.  Any  tree  of 
the  genus  Larix ,  e.g.  the  American  Larch,  /-. 
americana. 

1548,  etc.  [see  larch-tree  In  3].     1576  NEWTON  Lemnie's 
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Complex,  i.  72  Ye  best  is  that,  which  Usueth  out  of  ye  Larch, 
thePyne,  or  the  Firre  tree.  1794  MRS.  RADCLIKFE  Myst. 
Udolpho  iii,  The  scene  of  barrenness  was  here  and  there 
interrupted  by  the  spreading  branches  of  the  larch  and  cedar. 
1827-35  WILLIS. l/rtj  15 The  larch  siand*  green  and  beautiful 
Amid  the  sombre  firs.  1832  Planting  33  (L.  U.  K.I  Pinus 
f>enditln,  black  larch.  ---  juicrocarfd,  red  larch.  —  /rt/v.r, 
common  larch.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  xci,  When  rosy 
plumelets  tuft  the  larc.h.  1866  Treas.  But.  s,v.  Larixt  The 
American  Larch,  Al'ies  or  I.ari.v  pendnLi^  is  the  tree  known 
to  the  Canadians  as  the  Tamarack. 

2.  The  wood  of  this  tree. 

1867  W.  W.  SMYTH  Coal  141  The  props  are  usually  of 
larch,  or,  in  low  seams,  of  oak. 

3.  attrib.)  as  larch-plank,  -planty  -tree,  -turpen 
tine  ;  larch-bark,  the  bark  of  the  larch-tree;  the 
lands  cortex  of  the  British  Pharmacopceia  ;  larch 
red,   a   substance  obtained   by  boiling  extract  of 
larch-bark    with    dilute    sulphuric  acid    Cassell)  ; 
larch-scale,  a  scale-like  insect  which  infests  larch 
trees;   larch-wood,   (a}  the  wood   of  the   larch 
tree  ;   (£)  a  wood  consisting  of  larch  trees. 

1827  STEUART  Planter's  G.  (1828)  489  The  present  Mr. 
White,  had  often  drawn  more  than  £400  a  >'ei*r  f°r  his 
*Larcri-bark  only.  1847  SMEA  i  ON  Builders  Man.  43  Tiberius 
caused  the  Naumachiarian  bridge  . .  to  be  rebuilt  of  "latch 
planks.  1871  PALGRAYK  Lyr.  I'oems  30  The  young  "larch* 
plant  upon  Pelion's  side.  1832  Planting  72  (L.  U.  K.  t 
Coccus  luriceo  [sic],  *larch  scale.  1548  TI'KNKK  Xuiiies  of 
Herbes  46  I^arix  or  larex  groweth  on  the  highest  toppes  of 
the  Alpes.  .frenche  men  cal  it  Dularge.  It  maye  be  called 
inenglishea  *Larchetre*.  1578 [see  LARIX].  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  II.  182  From  the  Larch  tree  there  issueth  a  subtill  and 
thin  liquor.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Lari.v,  the  Larinch- 
tree,  or  Larch-Tree.  1713  tr.  Pomet's  Hist.  Drugs  I.  66  j 
Cedrtts  Magna  ..  is  a  Species  of  the  I,arch  Tree.  1728 
KERSEY,  Lurt.v,  the  Larich-tree,  or  Larch-tree.  1855  LONGK.  j 
Hiaiv.  vil.  49  (live  me.  .of  your  fibrous  roots,  O  Larch-Tree  ! 
1616  BuLLOKAR,  *  Larch  Turpentine,  a  kind  of  Turpentine  or 
rosen  growing  vpon  the  Larch  tree  in  Italic,  vsed  often  in  j 
oyntments  and  emplaisters.  1780  COXK  Rnss.  Disc.  46 
Another  ship  built  of  'larch- wood.  1856  Miss  Mi; LOCK  \ 
7-  Halifax  xxv,  It  was  lovely  to  see  the  morning  sun 
climbing  over  One-Tree  Hill,  catching  the  larch  wood  [etc.]. 

Larchen(laMtJeV,a.  [f.  LAUCK+  -EN  j«^?.v4.] 
Consisting  of  larches,  larch-. 

1818  KEATS  Meg  Merrilies  10  Her  Brothers  were  the 
craggy  hills,  Her  Sisters  larchen  trees,  n  1851  MOIR  Poems, 
To  Wounded  Ptarmigan  vii,  From  larchen  grove  to  grove. 

t  La'rcin.     Obs.     Also  5  larson,  6  larcyne, 
-ine,  larrecine,  7  larzon,  larcon.     [a.  AF.  and    , 
K.  larcin^   OF.  larrecin   (also  'larcine  fern.)  :— L. 
latrocinium  robbery,  f.  latro  robber.] 

1.  ==  LARCENY. 

[1292  BRITTON  i.  xxv.  §  115  De  A  pels  de  Robberies  et  de 
Larcins.]     c  1400  Plowman's  T.  323  Tything  of  bribry  and     ' 
larson  Will  make  falshed  full  foul  fall  !    c  1530  L.  Cox  Khet. 
11899)  75  To  Brytayns,  Gascoignes,  ami  Polones,  [is  attri-     ' 
buted]   larcyne   [v.r.    larrecine].      1598    FLORIO,    Furto,   a 
theevery,  a  larcine,  a  burglarie.      1658  tr.  Bergeracs  Satyr.     \ 
Char.  Pref.  2  Others  content  them  selves  with  petty  Larcins.     i 
1679  BLOUNT/!«C.  Tenures  119  If  he  be  condemned  for  a    i 
common  Larcin,  he  ought  to  be  hanged. 

2.  One  who  commits  larceny  ;  a  larcener. 

1596  in  Tytler  Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  IV.  350  Shall  any  castle     ] 
or  habytacle  of  mine  be  assailed  by  a  night  larcin.     1624 
BF.  HALL  True  Peace-Maker  Wks.  (1627)  540  Whips  for 
harlots,  brands  for  petty  larzons,  ropes  for  felons,    ti  1656  — • 
Rem.  Wks.  fi66oj  11  Some  poor  petty-larcxms  and  pilferers. 

t  La'rcinry.  Obs.  Also  7  larcenary.  [f. 
LAKCIN  +  -RY.J  Larceny. 

a  1639  CAREW  Coelum  Brit.  (1640)  214  The  god  of  petty  ' 
Larcinry.  1656  EARL  MONM.  Advt.  fr.  Parnass.  183  j 
Having  committed  many  larcenaries. 

Lard  (laid),  sb.  Forms  :  4-6  larde,  5  laard, 
5  laurde,  4-  lard.  [a.  OF.  (mod. F.)  lard  bacon 
(=It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  fordo} :— L.  lardiim,  laridumt 
usually  believed  to  be  cogn.  w.  Gr.  Xap-lvos  fat, 
\ap-fa  pleasant  to  the  taste.] 

fl.  The  fat  of  a  swine;  (fat)  bacon  or  pork; 
rarely,  other  fat  meat  used  for  larding.  Obs. 

i  1420  Liber  Cocornm  (1862)  12  Take  larde  of  porke,  wele 
sobyn.  Ibid.  26  Take  tho  ox  tonge..Sethe  hit,  broche  hit 
in  lard  yche  dele,  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  288/1  Larde  of 
rlesche,  irda.  .1460  FORTKSCUK  Abs.  fy  Lim.  Mutt.  iii. 
(1885)  114  Thai  eyten  no  flesshe  but  yf  it  be  right  seldon 
a  Utle  larde.  155*  HULOET,  Larde,  sucddia.  1607  TOPSELL 
/•'our'/,  /leasts  (1658)  532  The  fat  of  Swine  they  commonly 
call  Lard  which  groweth  betwixt  the  skin  and  the  flesh. 
1615  [see  LARD  v.  i].  16*6  BACON  Sy/va  §  997  She  got 
a  Peece  of  Lard  with  the  Skin  on,  and  rubbed  the  Warts 
ail  ouer  with  the  Fat  Side.  1693  DRYDEN  Ovid's  Met.  vni. 
Baucis  fy  P.  107  By  this  the  boiling  kettle  had  prepar'd  And 
to  the  table  sent  the  sm  oak  ing  lard.  1725  BKADLEV  Fani. 
Diet.  s.v.  Sivine,  Feeding  a  Hog  for  Lard  or  Boar  for  brawn. 

fig.  rti6i3  OVERBURV  A  Wife  (1638)  290  Patience  is  the 
lard  of  the  leane  meat  of  adversitie. 

t  b.  ?  A  slice  of  fat.   Obs. 

c  1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  49  Take  lardez  of  Venysoun. 

2.  ^  Often  hogs  lard.}  The  internal  fat  of  the 
abdomen  of  a  swine,  csp.  when  rendered  and  clari 
fied,  much  used  in  cooking,  and  in  pharmacy  as 
the  basis  of  unguents. 

c  1440  Pallad.  on  Httsl>.  i.  433  Frote  hit  we!  with  larde 
ffaat  &  decoct.  1556  WITHALS  Diet.  (1568)  18  b/i  Axungia 
proprix,  is  larde  or  hogges  greace.  1704  Land.  Gaz.  No. 
4026/3  Lading,  consisting  of . .  Dry  Codfish,  Dry  Jack, 
Hogsjard.  1707  MORTIMER  Hitsb.  (1708)  189  If  Hogs  get  a 
Swelling  on  the  side  of  their  Throat  ..  anoint  it  with  Hog's 
I-ard.  1811  A.  T.  THOMSON  Lond.  Disp.  (1818}  728  The 
addition  of  the  metallic  solution  to  the  melted  mixture  of 


lard  and  oil.  1835  J.  NEAL  Rro.  Jonathan  I.  76  A  kind  of 
sweet  cake  fried  in  lard.  1836-9^  'lonu  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  232/2 
When  hog's-lard  becomes  rancid,  a  peculiar  volatile  atid 
forms  in  il.  1873  K.  SMITH  I-'aotis  139  Lard  is  derived  from 
the  loose  fat  of  the  pig,  and  is  a  very  pure  fat. 
b.  transf. 

1486  Jik.  .St.  Allwns  Cv  b,  ^'elle  bir  larde  of  a  gote.  1835 
W.  IKVINC  Tour  Prairies  306  fitters  of  flour  fritd  in  bear's 
lard.  1849  Sit.  Art/.  Hist.,  iMantmalia  III.  162  In  the 
Greenland  whale  the  layer  of  this  subcutaneous  lard  varies 
from  eight  or  ten  to  20  inches  in  depth. 

C.  Earth  lard  (see  quol.). 

1801  Trans.  Sue.  Arfs  XIX.  175  The  Grubs  of  the  Cock 
chafer  ..  appear  like  lumps  of  white  fat.  Hence  the  British 
name  'Earth-Lard1. 

3.  attrib.,  as  lard-slice ;  lard-butter,  -cheese, 
substitutes  for  butter  and  cheese  made  from  lard  ; 
f  lard-house  =  LAKDKK;  lard-oil,  'a  valuable 
oil  made  from  lard,  used  for  burning,  and  for 
lubricating  machinery '  ^Ogilvie,  1882] ;  lard- 
stone,  a  kind  of  soft  stone  found  in  China ;  cf. 
agalmatolitc. 

1881  Chicago  Times  16  Apr.,  Very  liltle  *lard-butter  is 
now  sold  in  Chicago.  //'/</.,  Large  amounts  of  butterine  and 
*lard-cheese  were  sold  here  as  the  genuine  article.  1555 
Richmond.  Wills  (Surtee-.)  85  All  the  salting  vessel!  in  the 
*lardhouse.  1599  MINSHKU,  A  Lardary,  or  lard-house. 
a  1693  L'rq-uharl's  Rabelais  in.  xxiii,  193  Some  Lackey, 
snatching  at  the  M^ard-slices.  1811  PISKKRTON  Fetral.  I. 
374  The  rock  called  *lard-stone,  used  by  the  Chinese. 

Lard  U^-id),  7-.  [ad.  F.  lard-cr,  t.  lard  (see 
LAUD  .t/>.),] 

1.  Cookery,  (transf  To  insert  small  strips  of 
bacon  ^"f"  or  of  other  fat  meat)  in  the  substance 
of  (meat,  poultry,  etc.)  before  cooking.  Also  absol. 

(Cf.  INTERLAK1>7>.  I.) 

(-1330  R.  UKUNNE  C/iron.  ll'ace  iRolls)  15756  He  schar  a 
pece  out  of  his  be,  ^  lardid  iV  rostoid.  c  14^0  Liber  Coco  runt 
(1862)  21  Perboyle  the  hare  and  larde  hit  wele,  Seihyn  loke 
thou  rost  hir  everydele.  (1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  18  Take 
Conyngys.  .tS:  scthe  hem,oK*'"  larde  hem  &  Rost  hem.  1615 
MAKKMAM  /'."if.  llouseiv.  n.  ii.  11664)  73  If  >'°u  will  Roast 
any  Venison,  . .  if  it  be  lean,  you  shall  either  lard  it  with 
Mutton  lard,  or  Pork  laid.  1661  IA>VKI.L  J/ist.  Anim.  <V 
A/in.  73  The  skinn  being  pulled  off,  the  flesh  larded,  &  stuck 
with  cloves,  may  be  rosted.  1741  Couipl.  Faw.-Piece  i.  ii. 
136  Flea  your  Hare,  and  lard  it  with  I'acon.  1769  MRS. 
RAFFALD  &ng.  tfonstkfr.  11778)  127  Take  three  young 
ducks,  lard  them  down  each  side  the  breast.  1884  Girfs 
Own  /VyJ*r  June  491/1  Nearly  all  lean  me  it  may  be  larded 
with  advantage. 

t  2.  To  enrich  with  or  as  with  fat ;  to  fatten. 
(Cf.  ENLABD.)  Obs. 

1579  SIKNSKR  .V/it'/A.  Cal.  Feb.  no  A  goodly  Oake.. 
Whilome  had  bene  the  King  of  the  field,  -  .And  with  his  nuts 
larded  many  swine.  i596Sn.\i<s.  i //('«,//', n.ii.  116  Falstaffe 
sweates  to  death,  and  Lards  the  leane  tarih  as  he  walkes 
along.  1^07  —  Tinwn  iv.  iii.  12  It  is  the  Pastour  Lards  the 
Brothers  sides,  The  want  that  makes  him  leane.  1607  I>KKKEK 
Whore  Babylon  Wks.  1873  II.  221  This  lards  me  fat  with 
laughter.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Me/.  Oemocr.  to  Rdr.  (1651)7 
They  lard  their  lean  books  with  the  fat  of  others  works. 
16x4  SANDERSON  Sertn.  I.  184  Thou  hast  larded  thy  leaner 
revenues  with  fat  collops  sacrilegiously  cut  out  of  the  sides 
or  flanks  of  the  church.  ai66i  FULLER  Worthies  (18401  III. 
240  [Wheat-ears]  Naturally  larded  with  lumps  of  fat.  a  1687 
COTTON  Noon  Quatrains  Poems  11689)  235  The  lagging  Ox 
is  now  unbound,  From  larding  the  new  turn'd-up  ground. 
f  b.  intr.  for  rejl.  or  pass. 

1612  [see  LARDING//*/,  a.]. 

3.  transf.  To  stick  all  over  with  ;  to  cover,  line, 
or  strew  with.    'Obs.  or  arch. 

1543  SIR  J.  WALLOP  in  State  Papers  IX.  457  Divers  of  the 
Frenchemen's  horse  killed,  and  well  larded  with  arrows. 
1590  MARLOWE  Edw.  //,  i.  iv,  He  weares  a  short  Italian 
hooded  cloake,  Larded  with  pearle.  i6oaSnAKs.  Ham,  iv.  v. 
37  White  his  Shrow'd  as  the  Mountaine  Snow.  .Larded  with 
sweet  flowers.  161 1  SI-EED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xv.  §  55  Their 
sides  were  altogether  larded  with  arrowes.  1631  H.  SHIRLKY 
Mart.  Sonldier  n.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  /V.  I.  190  A  Soldado  Cas- 
sacke  of  Scarlet,  larded  thicke  with  Gold  I-ace.  1641  MILTON 
Reform,  n.  (1851)  70  His  Navall  mines  that  have  larded  our 
Seas.  1/1658  CLEVELAND  Times  13  A  Land..  Larded  with 
Springs,  and  fring'd  with  curled  Woods.  1843  Lv  i  TON  Last 
Bar.  i.  ii,  Larding  himself  with  sharp  knives  and  bodkins. 

tfcjA? 

1565  JEWEL  De/.  Apol.  (1611)  407  Yee  thought  it  good, 
thus  to  lard  the  same,  by  a  proper  Parenthesis.  1660  tr. 
Atnyrnldiis'  Treat,  cone.  Relig,  HI.  iii.  362  His  gross  follies 
wherewith  he  hath  larded  and  strewed  it.  1687  SETTLE  Reji. 
Dryden  81  But  to  lard  his  gross  oversights  with  some  more 
pardonable  mistakes. 

4.  To  intersperse  or  garnish  (speech  or  writing) 
with  particular  words,  expressions,  ideas,  etc. ;  to 
interlard. 

1549  Com/>l.  Scot.  Prol.  to  Rdr.  16,  I  thocht  it  nocht 
necessair  til  hef  fardit  ande  lardit  this  tracteit  vitht  exquisite 
ternus.  1581  SIDNKY  Apol.  roetrie  (Arb.)  53  They  say,  the 
Lirick,is  larded  with  passionate  Sonnets.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry 
W.  iv.  vi.  14  1'he  mirth  whereof,  so  larded  with  my  matter, 
That  neither  (singly)  can  be  manifested  Without  the  shew 
of  both.  1602  —  Ham.  \.  it.  20  An  exact  command,  Larded 
with  many  seuerall  sorts  of  reason,  a  1661  FULLER  It'or- 
thies  xxiv,  Monkes  began  to  lard  the  lives  of  their  Saints 
with  lies.  ^1677  BARROW  Serm.  Wks.  1716  I.  158  How 
mean  a  skill  to  lard  every  sentence  with  an  oath.  1701  Eng. 
Theophrast.  52  A  few  modish  lewd  words  to  lard  his  Dis 
course  with.  11797  W.  WALPOLF;  Mem.  Gto.  If  (1847)  I. 
xii.  404  Lord  Egmont  . .  always  larded  . .  his  speeches  with 
speculative  topics  of  government.  1813  SCOTT  Quentin  D.  x, 
Unable  to  refrain  from  larding  them  with  interjections  of 
surprise.  1837  HOWITT  Rnr.  Life  (1862)  i.  iv.  39  Their 
conversation  was  larded  and  illustrated  with  the  phraseology 
of  their  own  favourite  pursuit. 


5.  To  smear  or  cover  with  lard  or  fat ;  to  grease, 
rare. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hitsb.  i.  436  Vp  walle  hit  etiery  side  In 
lyke  nianer,  eek  larde  it.  1740  SOMERVILLK  Hobbinol\\.  306 
His  Huff  Doublet,  larded  o'er  with  Fat  Of  slaughter'd 
lirutes.  1842  TKNNYSON  Will  II  'aterprooj xxviii,  Old  boxes, 
larded  with  the  steam  Of  thirty  thousand  dinners. 

t  6.  ////;%  To  ooze  with  lard  01  fat.      Obs.  rare. 

1577  HANMKK  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (165,0)  161  His  whole  body 
larded  and  distilled  much  like  unto.. melting  wax. 

7.  trans.  To  adulterate  with  lard. 

1886  Pall  Mall  G.  20  Sept.  ?/i  The  Mahommedans  fear 
,  that  their  ghee  may  be  larded. 

Lard,  obs.  form  of  LAIRD,  Lf  KD. 

Lardacein  (la-id^-s/iin).     (.'hem.     [f.  as  next 

+  -Of.]  A  nitrogenous  substance  found  deposited 
under  morbid  conditions  in  certain  minute  arteries 
and  tissues  of  the  body. 

1873  RALFR  Phys.  Chem.  10  The  so  called  amyloid  sub 
stance  or  lardacein.  1890  Athenaeum  15  Mar.  344/1  The 
substance,  .may  perhaps  Le  allied  to  lardacein. 

Lardaceous  (laad^jas),  a.    Med.     [f.  LARD 

!    sb.  -t-  -ACEot's.]     Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling 

lard  ;  containing  lardacein  ;  spec,  applied  to  a  form 

I    of  degeneration  characterized  by  the  formation  ot 

lardacein  ;  also  said  of  the  patient. 

1822  Rlatkw.  Mag.  XII.  526  The  body  when  choked  and 
obstructed  by  this  lardaceous  incumbrance.  1873  T.  H. 
liRKF.x  Introd.  Pathol.  ted.  2)  sy  Amyloid  degeneration .  .is 
often  known  as  the  lardaceous,  or  waxy  change.  1876 
Di'HHiNG  Dis.  .SX.'/«  434  A  solid,  fatty,  lardaceous  deposit 
beneath  the  epidermis.  1897  Allbntfs  Syst.  Med.  l\ .  409 
It  was  not  known  when  he  began  to  be  lardaceous. 

Larda'city.     rare.     Lardaceous  condition. 

1897  Allbiitt'sSyst.  Med.  III.  276,  I  have  often  thought  that 
temporary  suppuration  may  produce  temporary  lardacity. 

Lardarie,  -ary,  var.  LARDKY  Obs. 

•Larded  (landed), ///.  <*.    [f.  LARD  v.  +  -ED1.] 

Stuffed  with  fat  bacon  ;  smeared  with  lard,  greased. 

c  1440   Promp.   Parr.   288/1    Laard  yd,   lardatus.       1570 

LEVINS    Manip.    49/25    Larded,    lardo   adipatim.       a  1700 

DRYDEN  Iliad  i.  Fables  (17001  191  Larded  Thighs  on  lowed 

Altars  laid.     1709  ADIJIBON   Tatler  No.  148  p  9  A  larded 

,     Turkey.     17*4  RAMSAY  H  faith  67  The  larded  peacock,  and 

i     the  tarts  de  moy.     1784  COWI-ER   Task  iv.  642  As  smart 

i    above  As  meal  and  larded  locks  can  make  him.    1821  CLARK 

(     I' ill.  Minstr.  I.  43  To  hunt  the  pig,  As  soapt  and  larded 

i    through   the  crowd   he  flies.      1837  DICKKNS   Pickiv.  xiv, 

There's  a  very  nice  ham.. and  a  beautiful  cold  larded  fowl. 

1862  Frnser's  Mag.  July  42  The  application  of  a  hot  iron 

to  his  '  larded  '  feet. 

Lardeous  (la'jd/jM),  a.     rare*0,     [f.  mod.L. 
/antftts,  f.  laniitm  LARD:  see-ors.]     Lardaceous. 
1855  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 

Larder  l  (laMdai).  Forms  :  4,  7  lardere,  5,  7 
laidre,  5  lardar,  -yr  e,  -ure,  laardere,  lardder, 
lardjlre,  ^6  lawder),  7  Sc.  lairder,  4-  larder, 
[a.  OK.  tardier,  AF.  larder :— med.L.  fartiarfiitn, 
f.  lanhtm  LARD  sb.  Cf.  OF.  lardoir>  lardouer 
1  garde- manger  *.] 

I.  A  room  or  closet  in  which  meat  (?orig.  bacon) 
and  other  provisions  are  stored. 

(71305  -SV.  Kenelm  236  in  E.  E.  P.  11862)  54  pe}  his  larder 
were  ne?  ido  it  his  somer  lese  lene.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Ckrort. 
(1810)  28  Alle  Northwales  he  set  to  tn?uage  hie.  Tuenti 
poundeof  gold  bejere.  .&  |>er  tofyuehundreth  kie  ilk  ^ereto 
his  lardere.  c  1340 Cursor  M.  4688  (Trin.)  Moo  |>eii  a  ^ousande 
seleres  Filled  he  wi^  wynes..  And  larderes  [G&tt.  lardineris] 
!  wibsalt  flesshe.  1390-1  Karl  Derby**  A".r/C(/.i  Camden)6o  Pro 
;  ligno  et  clauis  per  ip^um  einptis  ibidem  pro  la  lardre.  c  1440 
Prowp.  Parv-  288/1  Laardere,  lardnriiiw.  1468-9  l>nr/unn 
Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  92,  i  axe  pro  le  lardar.  1541  Act  33 
|  Hen.  I'll!  c.  12  §  13  The  serieant  of  the  larder  fur  the 
time  being  of  the  same  household.  1567  MAPLET6V.  Forest 
105  Espying  hir  time  when  and  how  she  may  come  to  the 
Lawder  or  Vittailehouse.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  ¥111,  v.  iv.  5 
Good  M.  Porter  I  belong  to  th'  Larder.  1644  D.  HUME  Hist. 
Douglas  28  This  Cellar  is  called  yet  the  Douglas  Lairder 
[cf.  LARDINKK  1. 1375].  1768-74  TUCKKR  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  I. 
378  The  hen  gratifies  her  desires  in  hatching  and  breeding 
up  chickens  for  the  larder.  1784  Cowl1  ER  Task  \\.  615  Dress 
drains  our  cellar  dry,  And  keeps  our  larder  lean.  1838 
PRESCOTT  Ffrd.  $  Is.  (1846)  III.  xx.  266  The  larders  of 
Savona  were  filled  with  the  choicest  game.  1858  R.  S. 
SURTEES  Ask  Mamma  Ixx.  311  The  whole  repast  bespoke 
!  the  exhausted  larder  peculiar  to  the  end  of  the  week.  1877 
MRS.  FORRESTKR  Mignoti  L  50  Utterly  unmindful  of  the 
probable  condition  of  the  larder  at  home. 

b.  transf.andjjf.  Something  serving  as  a  store 
house. 

1623  LISLE  JElJric  on  O.  *  N.  Test.  Ded.  34  Forth,  Taw, 
Cluyd,  Terns,  Severne,  Humber,  Trent,  And  fonre  great 
Seas,  your  Larders  be  for  Lent.  1864  J.  S.  HARI-ORD 
Retoll.  U'.  H'ilber/orce  195  It  [the  antediluvian  mammoth) 
had  only  been  hanging  in  Nature's  larder  for  the  last  five 
thousand  years.  1877  MKS.  OLIPHANT  Makers  /-'lor.  viii. 
220  His  table  became  the  larder  and  patrimony  of  the  poor. 
1 2.  Jig.  Chiefly  in  phr.  to  make  larder  of:  to 
turn  into  meat  for  the  larder ;  to  bring  to  the 
slaughter-house,  hence,  to  slaughter;  to  larder ', 
to  the  slaughter-house.  Also  occas.  simply  = 
slaughter.  Obs. 

a  1330  Otuel  1129  Al  the  Klngesost.  .maden  a  foul  larder. 
a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  Ixxxii.  10  Zebee,  that  is,  swilke  Jiat 
J«  deny!  makis  his  lardere  of.  CSj|ltWVCLlF  F-ng.  Wks. 
(1880)  251  Prelatis  courtis  bat  ben  denny*  of  jleues  & 
larderU  of  helle.  1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  n.  xiv.  (Skeat) 
1.  13  Thus  drawen  was  this  innocente,  as  an  oxe  to  the 
larder.  1390  COWER  Conf.  III.  124  Than  [in  November]  is 
the  larder  of  the  swine,  c  1430  Syr  Gener.  (Roxb.)  7228  Of 


LARDER. 

oon  he  hoped  larder  to  make,  r  1450  Merlin  337  The 
knyghtes  of  the  rounde  table  made  sochc  lard u re  thourgh 
the  Velde  as  it  hadde  ben  shepe  strangeled  with  wolves. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb. :  larder-beetle,  an  insect 
wliich  devours  stored  animal  foods,  Dermestcs 
laniarius  (Cent.  Diet.) ;  larder-fly,  ?  the  same ; 
t  larder-house  =  sense  i  ;  f  larder- silver,  some 
kind  of  manorial  dues  (cf.  larding  money}. 

1836-9  TODD  Cycl.  Ana/.  II.  872/2  In  the  maggot  of  the 
"larder-flies  ..  the  mouth  is  formed  ..  differently.  1390-1 
Karl  Derby's  Exped.  (Camden)  24  Duobus  valettis  pro 
immdacione  le  *larderhous,  vj  d.  1460-1  Durham  Ace. 
AW/f  (Suttees)  90  Pro  le  pavyng  in  le  larderhouse.  c  1540 
HUORDE  The  bokefor  to  Lerne  B  j  b,  The  celler,  tlie  kytchyn, 
the  larderhowse  with  al  other  howses  of  offices,  n  1568 
ASCHAM  Scholein.  i.  (Arb.)  45  This  similitude  is  not  rude, 
nor  borowed  of  the  larder  house.  1486-7  Bailift's  MS. 
.-/«.  Unnster  Boro'.t  De  iiij"  vj'1  de  pruficuis  cujusdam  con- 
stietudinis  vocati  *  Larder  sylver. 

Hence  La-rderless  a.,  without  a  larder. 

iSgz  FORD  in  Q.  Rev.  Mar.  436  The  barren  larderless 
venta.  .without  shelter  or  food  for  man  or  beast. 

Larder  -.    [f.  LARD  v.  +  -EK*.]    One  who  lards. 

'598  IM.OKIO,  Lardatore,  a  larder,  one  that  lardes  ineate. 

Larderellite  (laadere-bit).  Jlh'n.  [Named 
by  Bechi,  1854,  after  Count  F.  de  Larderelt  who 
owned  the  fumaroles  where  it  was  found.]  Hydrous 
borate  of  ammonium,  occurring  as  a  white  powder. 

1854  Anifr.  Jrnl.  Sci.  XVII.  129  Larderellite  ..  dissolves 
in  hot  water.  1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  882  Larderellite  . . 
Occurs  at  the  Tuscan  lagoons. 

Larderer  (lauderaj}.  [f.  LARDER  +  -ERI. 
?  after  CELLARER.]  One  who  has  charge  of  a  larder. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  208/2  A  larderere,  tardar'uts.  15.. 
Rcgul.  Househ.  Earl  Nor  thumb.  (1770)  165  That  the  saide 
darks  of  the  Kechinge  . .  faile  not  appoint  the  Larderer 
ande  Cooks.  1550  BALE  Eng.  Votaries  \\.  64  b,  The  Kynge 
had  made.. an  other  Roger  whyche  was  hys  larderer,  the 
byshop  of  Herforde.  1577-87  HOLINSHEU  Chron.  III.  930/1 
The  lord  Aburgauennie  to  be  chiefe  larderer.  1611  SI-KKO 
Hist.  Gt.  Brit,  ix,  xiii.  §  2  The  Humour  of  S.  in  Norfolke 
was  holden  of  the  King  by  the  seruice  of  Chiefe  Larderer 
at  his  Coronation.  1745  tr.  ColnmelleCs  Husb.  xn.  iii, 
Such  things  as  we  make  use  of  upon  holidays,  .these  we 
delivered  to  the  Larderer. 

Larderie,  -ery,  var.  LARDBY  06s, 

t  La'rdet.  Obs.  rat-e~°.     [f.  LAUD  sb.  +  -ET.] 

A  small  piece  of  bacon  for  larding  meat. 
15$8  FLOKIO,  Lardegli^  Lardelli,  the  pieces  of  larde,  or 

lardet  that  they  put  into  rostemeate. 

Lardiforni  (Ift'jdiJJfim),  a.  Med.  [f.  LAUD  $l>. 
+  -(i)FOR>r.]  Resembling  lard,  lardaceous. 

1860  in  FOWLER  Meti.  I'oc.  M&S?4.S0c.L£x.,Lardi- 
Jbrm  tissue^  a  term  applied  to  a  variety  of  scirrhous  cancer 
having  the  appearance  of  lard. 

Lardine  (laud/h).  [f.  LABD  sb.  +  -INK.]  A 
commercial  name  for  an  inferior  substitute  for  lard. 

1888  Grocer  20  Oct., '  Lardine',  which  is  made  from  the 
refuse  of  lard.  1895  Daily  N&US  8  May  8/6  Lardine  con 
sisted  of  lard  and  cotton  seed  oil. 

Lar diner   (laudinsi).      Forms :    4-5   larde- 
iier(e,  4,  7,  9  lardiner,  5  -yner,  lardnir,  lard- 
nare,   6   Sc,   ladinar,   ladner,    laidner,    7   Sc. 
lairner.     [a.  AF.  lardiner,  an  altered  form  (?  after    | 
gardiner  GARDENER  ;  for  the  form  cf.  vintner}  of   I 
larder^  OF.  lardier,  f.  lard :  see  LARD  sb.] 

fl.  =  LARDER  i.  north,  and  Sc.     Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4688  (Gott.)  Ma  ban  a  thousand  celers 
Fild  he  wid  wines.. And  lardineris  wid  saltid  (less.  1375 
HARBOUR  Bruce  v.  410  Tharfor  the  men  of  that  cuntre, 
For  sic  thingis  thar  mellit  were,  Callit  it  'the  Douglas 
lardenere1.  f  1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  217  Quhill  the  lardnir 
[MS.  B.  lardun]  was  laid,  held  he  na  houss.  14. .  Chatmer- 
lan  Ayr  c.  20  (Sc.  Stat.  I.),  Item  quhen  |>ai  opyn  fische  [rai 
hike  nocht  quheder  bai  be  mesale  fische  or  wane,  bat  js  be 
cause  quhy  na  fischar  suld  mak  lardnare.  1663  Inv.  Ld. 
y.  Gordon's  Furniture,  Item,  in  the  lairner,  ane  mat  and 
ane  pair  of  blankets.  1710  COLVIL  Whig  Snpplic.  n.  (1741) 
94  His  Wardrobe  and  his  Buttery;  His  Lardner  and  his 
liibliotheck. 

2.  An  official  who  has  charge  of  a  larder.  Obs.  exc. 
as  the  title  of  an  honorary  office  (see  quot.  1887). 
[13. .  Liber  Cnstnm(iriim(i%6o)  474  Tenu}.  .par  le  service 
destre  Chief  Lardiner  al  Coronement  nostre  dit  Seignur  le 
Roy.]  c  1400  Dogg  Lardyner  in  Babees  Bk.  358  Hoo  so 
makygt  at  Crystysnias  a  dogge  lardyner  and  yn  March 
a  sowe  gardyner, .  .he  schall  neuer  haue  good  larder  ne  fay  re 
gardyn.  1469  Honseh.  Ord.  (1790!  93  To  see  the  remaines 
hadde  into  the  lardre,  and  the  lardener  to  be  charged  with 
it.  1507  Extracts  A  herd.  Reg.  (1844)  I.  437  The  fleschouris, 
baxteris,  brousteris,  ladinaris.  1601  F.  TATE  Househ.  Ord. 
Kdw.  II  §  50  (1876)  34  Vsher  of  the  larder,under  the  lardiner. 
1610  HOLLAND  Camdett's  Brit.  \.  473  Sculton . .  was  held  by 
this  tenure,  that  the  Lord  thereof  on  the  Coronation  dale  of 
the  Kings  of  England,  should  bee  chiefe  Lardiner.  1679 
BLOUNT  Ane.  Tenures  10.  1887  St.  James's  Gaz.  25  Aug. 
5/1  To  the  manor  of  Scoulton,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  is 
attached  the  office  of  Chief  Lardiner,  whose  duty  it  is  on 
the  coronation  day  to  attend  to  the  provisions  in  the  royal 
larder. 

f3.  attrib.  in  ladner  time,  the  time  when  cattle 
were  slaughtered ;  also  (confused  with  LADE  v.}, 
in  f  ladner  ship,  a  freight  or  transport  ship.  Sc. 

1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  II.  vm.  96  With 
a  ladner  schip  [L.  navi  onerariii]  standeng  thair  be  chance. 
Ibid.  II.  ix.  237  Certane  shipis  callet  ladner.  1805  in 
Ramsay  Scot  1.  $  Scotsmen  in  \Wi  Cent.  (1888)  II.  n.  69  The 
laidner  or  slaughtering  time  was  therefore  an  occasion  of 
much  festivity.  1861  SMILES  Lives  Engineers  II.  97  Salted 
beef  and  mutton,  which  was  stored  up  at  ladner  time,  betwixt 
Michaelmas  and  Martinmas,  for  the  year's  consumption. 
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Larding  (Ifiudin),  -sbl.sb.  [f.  LAKDV.  +  -JNG1.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  LAUD  ;  the  preparation  of 
meat  for  cooking  by  inserting  pieces  of  fat  bacon, 
t  Rarely  foncr.  Fat,  grease,  unguent. 

c  1440  /Vc;///.  1'arv.  288/1  Laardynge,  lardacio.  1583 
STASYHUHST  JKneis  in.  (Arb.)  70  Soom  feloes  naked  with 
larding  smearye  bebasted.  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  I. 
v.  xxxviii.  174  He  is  also  good  at  Larding  of  meat  after  the 
mode  of  France.  1736  BAILKY  Honsh.  Diet.  376  Larding  is 
done  with  slips  of  bacon  which  must  be  cut  small  and  of 
a  convenient  length  according  to  the  meat  or  fowl  that  you 
would  lard.  1884  Girls'  Own  rapcr  June  491/1  Larding  i.s 
one  of  the  advanced  operations  in  cookery. 

b.  fig.  (See  LARD  v.} 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  ,y  Sftt'.  To  Rdr.,  The  Larding  of 
Latme  with  High  Dutch.  1687  SKTTLE  Refl.  Drydcn  22 
rie..with  Larding  of  part  tjuibble,  and  part  Sophistry 
imitate  his  way  of  arguing. 

c.  attrib.    and   Comb.t  larding-bacon,    bacon 
used  in  the  culinary  operation  of  larding  ;  f  lard 
ing  money  (see  quot.)  ;   larding-needle,  -pin, 
t  -prick,  f  -stick,  pointed  instruments  with  which 
the  meat  is  pieiced  and  the  bacon  Inserted  in  the 
process  of  larding  meat. 

1884  Girls'  Oiioi  Paper  June  491  /i  *  Larding  bacon  Is 
sold  by  many  dealers.  1670  Hi. OUST  Law  /'/,/.  (iftqi), 
* Larding-moiwy,  in  the  Manour  of  Bradford  in  Coin.  \Vilt>. 
the  Tenants  pay  to  the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  their  Land 
lord,  a  small  yearly  Rent  by  this  Name.  1870  IVarne's  /''.i'cry- 
day  Cookery  23  *  Larding  needle,  made  with  split  ends,  like 
a  cleft  stick,  to  receive  strips  of  fat  bacon.  1598  FLOKIO, 
Lardarnola,  a  lardrie,  a  larder,  a  *larding  pinne.  1693 
Loud.  Gaz.  No.  2853/4,  *  Orange  Strainer,  i  Larding  Pin. 
1697  tr.  c'Vt'v.?  D'  Annoys  Tra'1.  H7o6j  201  Don  Augustin  in- 
treated  me  also,  to  let  him  have  some  of  my  Lardine;- Pins. 
1796  MRS.  GLASSK  Cookery  v.  fio  l*ut  the  bacon  through 
and  through  the  beef  with  the  lard  ing-pin,  1845  [see 
LARDON].  1611  COTGR.,  Larder,.,  to  pricke,  or  pierce,  as 
with  a  *larding  pricke.  1580  HOI.I.YHAXD  'J'rcas.  J-'r.  Tong^ 
Vne  Lardoit'e,  a  'larding  sticke.  16x1  CoTGR.,  Lardoirc^ 
a  larding  sticke,  or  pricke.  1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv. 
xxix.  (1737)  120  He's  the  most  industrious  Larding-stick 
and  Skewer-maker. 

La'rding,///.  a.  [f.  LAKD^.  +  -ix<. -.]  l-'at- 
tening  (in  trans,  and  intr.  senses). 

1612  DRAYTON  Poly-alb,  xiv.  108  Th'  unweldy  larding 
swine  his  ma  we  then  having  fiUI.  c  1630  in  Kisdon  Suw. 
Devon  §  308  (1810)  315  Our  lofty  tower'd  trees  . .  Did  to  the 
savage  swine  let  fall  their  larding  mast. 

Lardite  (laudait).  A/iu.  [ad.  mod.L.  lard- 
ites  (Wallerius,  1778),  f.  lanhttn  see  LAUD  $h;  ; 
its  earlier  Fr.  name  was  '  pierre  de  lard  '.]  f  a.  A 
synonym  of  STEATITE,  b.  A  synonym  of  P.U;OI>ITK. 

1796  KlRWAN  Elctn.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  153  Indurated  Steatites. 
Lardites  of  Wallerius.  1814  ALLAN  Min.  Notncn.  46  Stea 
tite  ..  Lardite.  1868  DANA  RHn.  (ed.  5)  Gen.  Index  817/2 
Lardite,  t>.  pagodite. 

t  La'rdlet.  Obs.  rare-0,  [f.  LABD  sb.  +  -LET.] 
A  small  piece  of  bacon  for  larding  meat. 

1659  TORRIANO,  Spioccarc,  to  lard  birds  with  lardlets. 

Lardon(Ia"-id3n),lardoOH  (lajd/7-n).  Cookery. 
Also  5  lardun.  [a.  F.  lardon  (=  It.  fan/ene), 
f.  lard :  see  LARD  sb.  ]  One  of  the  pieces  of  bacon  or 
pork  which  are  inserted  in  meat  in  the  process  of 
larding. 

c  1450  [see  LARDTMF.R  i].  1653  L'RQUHART  Rabelais  \\.  xiv, 
The  lardons  or  little  slices  of  bacon,  wherewith  I  was  stuck, 
kept  off  the  blow.  1658  tr.  Btrgerac's  Satyr.  Char.  xxv. 
92  A  lumpe  of  Veale  that  struts  about  upon  its  lardons. 
1747  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  To  Rdr.,  When  I  bid  them  lard 
a  Fowl,  if  I  should  bid  them  lard  with  large  Lardoons,  they 
would  not  know  what  I  meant :  Hut  when  I  say  they  must 
lard  with  little  Pieces  of  Bacon,  they  know  what  I  mean. 
1845  EI.IZA  ACTON  Mod.  Cookery  ied.  2)  167  The  lardoons. . 
must  be  drawn  through  with  a  large  larding-pin.  1884 
Girls'  Oivn  Paper  June  497/1  The  process  of  inserting  slips 
of  bacon,  called  lardons,  into  lean  meat  by  means  of  a 
larding-needle. 

Lar  dose  (laudJ"s).  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Also  6 
laordose.  [?a.  F.  Tardoise  (ardoise  slate,  with 
prefixed  article).]  The  name  given  to  the  screen 
at  the  back  of  the  high  altar  of  Durham  cathedral. 

1593  Ane.  Man.  Rites^  etc,  Durham  (Surtees)  6  Betwixt  the 
said  High  Altar  and  St.  Cuthbert's  Feriture  is  all  of  French 
Peere  ..  with  faire  Images  of  alabaster  being  most  finely 
gilted,  beinge  called  in  the  antient  history  the  Laordose 
[ed.  1672  Lardose],  the  said  curious  workmanshipp  of  French 
Peere  or  Laordose  reachinge  in  hight  almost  to  the  middle 
vault.  1838  BRITTON  Diet.  Archit.t  Lardose t  a  corruption 
of  the  French  term  Varriere  dos,  employed  to  designate 
the  high  altar-screen  of  Durham  Cathedral.  1850  in  PARKER 
Gloss.  Terms  A  rchit. 

t  La'rdry.  Obs.  Forms:  6-7  lardery,-erie, 
lardarie,  -y,  lardrie,  -y.  [ad.  OF.  larderic^  f. 
lard\  see  LARD  sb.  and  -F.KY.]  =  LARDEU!  i. 

1538  LELAND  I  tin.  I.  55  The  4  [Tower]  conteinith  the 
Botery,  Pantery,  Pastery,  Lardery,  and  Kechyn.  1594 
BARNFIELD  Aff.  Sheph.  n.  xiv,  Then  will  I  lay  out  all  my 
Lardarie  (Of  Cheese,  of  Cracknells,  Curds  and^Clowted- 
creame).  1598  FLORIO,  Carnaio^  Carnario,  a  lardrie  or  place 
to  hang  and  keepe  ineate  in.  1631  WEEVER  Ane.  Funeral 
Mon.  630  Clarke  of  the  Kings  Kitchin,  and  keeper  of  his 
Lardarie.  1661  COWLEY  Adv.  Exper.  Philos.  in_  Verses  4- 
Ess.  (1669)  45  That  it  contain  the  Kitchin,  Butteries,  Brew- 
house,  Bakehouse,  Dairy,  Lardry,  Stables,  &c. 

attrib.  1649  in  E.  B.  Chancellor //Vs/1.  Richmond  (1885) 
QI  One  little  Gallery  above-stayrs,  used  for  the  Pantry  and 
Larderie  men. 

Lardy  (laudi),  a.     [f.  LARD  sb.  +  -Y.]     Full 
of  or  containing  lard  ;  fat. 
1881   Qxfordsh.  Gloss.  Suppl.,  Lardy  cake,  lard  cake. 
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Also  Fntty-fakc.  1888  R.  HOWLING  Miracle  Gold  \.  v.  98 
The  pallid,  lardy,  stolid  face  of  the  publican.  1892  Daily 
Neivs  23  Dec.  5/6  A  quality  of  lean  and  nutritious  flesh 
much  superior  to  the  lardy  bacons  which  come  from  foreign 
countries. 

Lardy-dardy  (laudidaMdi),  «.  slang.  [Cf. 
LA-DI-DA.]  Characteristic  of  an  affected  swell; 
languidly  foppish. 

1861  Miss  BKADDON  Trail  Serpent  iv.  vi.  227  You're  not 
much  good,  my  friend,  says  I,  with  your  lardy-dardy  ways, 
and  your  cold-blooded  words,  whoever  you  are.  1874 
Punch  14  Mar.  109/1  This  only  when  the  lardy-dardy  swells 
are  pn:>.ent.  1887  Illnstr.  Loud.  A'ws  15  Oct.  4-18  The 
modern  '  lardy-dardy'  school  [of  acting]. 

Hence  Iiardy-dardy  v.  intr.,  to  act  the  s\vull, 
to  'do  the  la-di-da'. 

1887  SIMS  Maty  Jane's  Mem.  58  Other  men  were  lardy- 
dardy  ing  about,  .enjoying  themselves. 

tLare1.  Obs.  ran-1,  [ad.  L.  /ants.]  ?  A  sea 
gull. 

1388  WYCLIF  Lev.  xi.  16  A  Btrucloun,  and  nj^t  croue, 
a  lart;,  and  an  hauke  bi  hi^  kinde. 

t  Lare  -.  Obs.  [Of  obscuic  origin  :  ''connected 
with  LATHE  sl>.3]  A  turner's  lathe. 

1611  CojfiK.,  Tournpir,  a  Turnc,  turning  uhcele,  or 
Turners  whcele,  called  a  Lathe  or  I  .arc.  1684  R.  WALLER 
Nat.  Ji.rfer.  75  To  take  the  Lump  of  Ice  out  uhole,  we 
made  a  small  crease  round  it,  where  by  putting  it  attain  in 
the  Lare,  it  might  be  cut  in  uvo  in  the  midst.  Il'id.  77. 

Lare  :  see  LAIN,  LAYKU,  LOHE. 

Laree:  see  LAUIX. 

Larel,  obs.  form  of  LAUREL. 

t  Larew.  Obs.  Also  i  lar£ow,  Idrow, 
laruu),  2  lareaw.  [OK.  larjow,  for  *  lar-^'c-i.' 
(whence  ME.  I.ORTHEW  .]  A  teacher. 

£900  tr.  I'it'das  Hist.  ill.  xviii.  [xxiv.]  (1890)  240  He  h.tfde 
Eerest  'J'rumhs;re  hiscop  him  to  lareowe.  '"95O  Lin<li*J. 
Gosp.  John  iii.  2  La  laruu  tie  uuton  [-iette  from  (lode  ou 
^ecuome  laruu.  c  1050  I'nc.  in  AV'r.-Widcker  390/^5  7A\v//,(- 
tistn,  lareow.  rtiiyS  Cult.  llom.  241  Ur  hlaford  .sanLtu- 
paulus..is  beoden  lareaw.  i  1200  OKMIN  7233  lli-skopes- 
&  larewess. 

Large  (laadg\  a.,  adv.,  and  sb.  Forms:  4-7 
larg,  6  largue,  Sf.  lairg,  lairge,  lerge,  6-7 
lardg(e,  2-  large,  [a.  I1',  large,  now  chiefly  in 
the  sense  '  broad,  wide' :— L.  largo.,  fern,  of  largits 
abundant,  copious,  bountiful,  profuse.  The  masc. 
lai-giis  yave  OF.  Ian,  ta>x  (whence  Ml-'..  /<»;;-. 
largit?},  but  these  forms  were  ultimately  supplanted 
by  the  fern,  form  large  ;  though  in  nautical  sense* 
mod.F.  has  largue  masc.  and  fern.,  adopted  from 
southern  dialects.  Cf.  Pr.  larg,  largue,  broad,  - 
Sp.,  I'g.  largo  long,  It.  largo  wide.] 
A.  adj. 

-(•I.  1.  Liberal  in  giving;  generous;  bountiful, 
munificent ;  open-handed.  Also,  liberal  in  ex 
penditure,  prodigal,  lavish.  (Cf.  FUOI.-I.AROE.) 
Const,  of,  in.  0/>s. 

c  1175  [.anil'.  Hotn.  i43.pe  lar^e  Men  and  be  milde  Men. . 
sculen  tieon  icleopetl  on  be  fader  riht  halue.  a  1225  Ancr. 
R.  430  Se  uorS  ase  56  muwen  of  drunch  and  of  mete  and  of 
cloS,  . .  beo5  large  touward  ham  [servants],  batdi  ;e^be 
neruwure  beon  and  te  herdure  to  ou  suluen.  13..  Guy 
ll'ai-w.  iA.1  1265  He  was  large,  curteys,  and  fre.  1375 
liAUHoru  liruct  xi.  148  The  landis  of  Scotland  delt  he  then 
Of  otbir  mennis  landis  large  wes  he.  c  1386  L'IIAI-CKR  Pars. 
T.  T  391  To  be  liberal,  that  is  to  seyn,  large  by  mesure. 
11 1420  HOCCLEVE  D?  Reg.  Priiic.  1393  She  [  Fortune]  level  lie 
yonge  folk  and  large  of  despence.  c  1450  Merlin  150  Vef 
euer  ye  haue  be  large  of  yeftes  here  before,  loke  now  that 
ye  be  larger  hensforth.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  vil.  vii, 
Syre  knyghte  thou  art  fill  large  of  my  hors  and  my  barneys, 
I  lete  the  wete  it  coste  the  nonghte.  c  1500  Lancelot  1765 
Keith  larg  and  iffis  frely  of  thi  thing.  1530  PALSGR.  317  i 
Large  in  expence,  froififtic.  M^GRlKO-VKCiares Office 


nesse  01  ins  purse.     1004  j.    i»ii.*u.^  i^/atma   v.  m.   *^ 
Wks.  11874)  03  Indeed  I  won't  !  You  have  been  large  to  me 
already.      [Jolly  would  press    money   upon    Aim.]      1688 
DRYDKN  Britannia  Rediv.  86  Large  of  his  treasures. 

absal.     13..  K.Alis.  2054  Theo  large  geveth  ;  the  nythyng 
lourith.     1484  CAXTON  1-aUes  of.'Ksop  v.  xii.  1 1889)  170  And 
therefore  more  despendeth  the  nygard  than  the  large. 
II.   Ample,  wide,  great. 

•(•  2.    Ample    in    quantity ;    copious,    abundant. 
Obs. ;  merged  in  sense  8. 

The  early  instances  referring  to  gifts  or  alrns  may  belong 
to  sense  i.  .  _ 

am$Ancr  R  168  Noble  men  &  wummen  rankled  large 
rek-f.  n  1240  Ureisun  in  Catt.  Horn.  187  Hwet  de>  benne 
bi  blod  isched  on  be  rode,  hwet  deb  benne  be  large  broc  of 
bi  softe  side,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3964  lacob  |>an  sent  him 
of  his  aght  Giftes  large,  a  1400-50  Alexandtr  602  Large 
lyons  lockis  bat  lange  ere  and  scharpe.  c  1425  LYDG.  Assembly 
of  Gads  2067  That  to  dyscerne  I  purpose  nat  to  deele  So 
large  by  my  wyll  hit  longeth  nat  to  me.  1551  HULOKT, 
large  aboundaimt  or  plentyfull,  affliilns.  1578  TlMMB 
Calvin  on  Cm.  161  This,  .offereth  unto  us,  large  matter  of 
bewailing  our  misery.  1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Mark.  xii.  40 
These  shall  receive  larger  judgement  [Vulg.  fnOXOU 
indicium;  1611  greater  damnation].  1599  HAKLUVT  Voy. 
II.  I.  31  The  kings  of  France  and  England  gaue  large  money 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  army.  1635  R.  N.  Cmdtril 
Hist.  Eliz.  l.  an.  9.  67  She  gave  them  large  thanks.  1667 
MILTON  /'.  L.  v.  558  And  we  have  yet  large  day,  for  scarce 
the  Sun  Hath  finisht  half  his  journey. 

f  3.  Ample  in  spatial  extent ;  allowing  plenty  of 
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room  j  spacious,  roomy,  capacious.  Obs. ;  merged 
in  sense  8. 

ii  1225  Ancr.  A'.  18  Makieft  on  ower  mu|>e  mil  te  fmme 
a  creoi/,  &  tt  *  Deus  in  adjutorium  ',  a  large  creoiz  mil  be 
breo  viny  es  vrom  abuue  J»e  vorheaued  dun  to  J>e  breoste. 
<  1330  K.  IJRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  I.  144  Large  er  bo  landes, 
}>at  hU  eldres  wonnen.  1382  WYCLIF  Heb.  ix.  n  Forsoth 
Criit  beynge  a  bischop  of  goodis  to  comynge  [entride]  bi 
:i  linger  and  perfiter  tabernacle  [L.  amplins  et  perfecting. 
1350  GOWEK  Con/.  III.  27  He  seeth  her  front  is  large  and 
j.leine  Withoute  frounce  of  any  greine.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy 
10389  Olofte  for  to  lenge  in  his  large  sete.  1526  Pilgr,  Perf. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  2b,  The  byrde  in  a  cage,  be  the  cage., 
neuer  so  large  and  hye,  can  not  be  contented  or  quyete. 
1530  PALSGR.  237/2  Large  grounde,  covrtil.  Ibid.  317/1 
Large  wyde  and  brode,  spacienx,  am  fie.  1604  E.  G[RIM- 
STONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  v.  xvii.  373  They  retired 
themselves  into  a  large  place,  where  there  were  many  lights. 
1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  531  Two  Golden  Horns  on 
his  large  Front  he  wears. 

f  b.   Const,  of. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  22322  (Fairf.)  A  mikil  man  of  stature 
heye  &  large  of  face.    <r  1400  MAUNDF.V.  (1839)  v.  43  So  is 
the  Contree  large  of  Lengthe.     1535  COVERDALE  Neh.  vii. 
4  As  for  y*  cite,  it  was  large  of  rowme,  and  greate. 
C.  Jig.  Of  the  *  heart '  :  Capacious.     Cf.  6. 
In  the  earliest  instances  the  expression  is  a  literal  transla 
tion  from  the  Heb.,  where  'heart'  means  intellect. 

1535 COVERDALE  i  AVw^iv.29Godgaue  Salomon  maruelous 
greate  wyszdome  and  vnderstondinjje,  and  a  large  hert. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  i.  444  That  uxonus  King,  whose  heart 
though  large,  Heguil'd  by  fair  Idolatresses,  fell  To  Idols  foul. 
1686  WALLER  H. R.H. Mother  to  Pr.  Orange  Poems  244  Tho 
streighter  Bounds  your  Fortune  did  confine,  In  your  large 
Heart  was  found  a  wealthy  Mine.  1876  ULACKIE  Songs  Rclig. 
<$•  Life  228  The  brain  by  knowledge  grows,  the  heart  Is 
larger  made  by  loving. 

f4.  Extensive  in  transverse  dimension  ;  =•  BROAD 
a,  i ,  T  b.  [The  usual  sense  in  mod.  Fr.]  Often 
in  phrase  long  and  large ^  for  which  wide  and 
large  sometimes  occurs.  Obs. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvm.  45  Bothe  as  Jonge  and  as 
large  bt  loft  and  by  grounde.  c  1400  MAUNDF.V.  (Roxb.) 
v.  16  It  es  nere  hand  a  c.  cubites  large.  1500-20  DUNHAR 
Poems  Ixxii.  49  Ane  croce  that  was  baith  large  and  lang,  To 
beir  thai  gaif  that  blessit  Lord.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  \.  viii. 
15  The  great  Clote  hath  leaves  very  large  and  long.  1599 
ABP.  ABBOT  Dtscr.  World  (16341  281  The  Spaniards  . . 
entered  Florida  . .  and  there  conquered  a  thousand  miles 
wide  and  large.  1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  xxxviii. 
152  Three  hundred  ladders  made,  very  strong,  and  so  large, 
that  three  men  might  easily  mount  up  on  them  a  front.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  i.  195  His  other  Parts  . .  extended  long  and 
large  Lay  floating  many  a  rood.  Ibid.  iv.  223  Southward 
through  Eden  went  a  River  large.  1709  I'LAJK  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XXVII.  141  Two  Tusks  2$  Spans  large,  and  8  foot 
long.  1715  LK.ONI  Palladia's  Arc/lit,  (1742)  I.  78  The 
Ways  ought  to  be  ..  so  large,  that  Carriages  and  Horses  be 
no  hindrance  to  each  other  when  they  meet. 

t  5.  With  definite  measures  of  space  and  time, 
indicating  the  full  or  rather  more  than  the  full 
quantity:  =  GOOD  A.  20.  Obs. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  x.  162  Leue  him  on  thi  left  halue 
a  large  myle  or  more.  1529  Malory's  Arthur  x.  Ixiv,  They 
fought . .  two  large  houres  and  neuer  brethed  them.  1678 
Land.  Gaz.  No.  1315/1  At  Bucken,  a  large  League  from 
Friburg.  1707  Ibid.  4336/7  As  to  the  Breadth  of  the  Chanel, 
it  is  a  large  half  Mile.  1737  tr.  Le  Cotntt's  Mem.  4-  Rein. 
China  iii.  79  The  steps .  .being  almost  all  10  large  inches  high, 
fb.  Of  the  time  of  day  :  Fully  come,  full.  Obs. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Sor.'s  T.  352  They  slepen  til  that  it  \\as 
pryme  large,  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  iv.  223  Tbir  men  went 
furth  as  it  was  large  mydnycht. 

6.  Of  immaterial  things :  Wide  in  range  or 
capacity ;  comprehensive,  extensive,  capacious. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  93  Mater  fynd  ae  large  and  brade?  1340 
HAM  POLE  Pr.  Consc.  3915  Bot  alle  pis  dett  may  Jjar  be  qwytt 
Thurgh  large  pardon,  wha-swa  has  itt.  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  8 
A  fei|?fiil  curat  pwty  to  notify  to  his  sugets,  were  is  pardoun, 
sikirar,  largar,  &  for  les  price,  to  be  bout  to  his  sogets.  1500 
Gahvtiy  Arch,  in  iof/1  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comtn.  App.  v.  391 
In  as  ampull  and  lardg  manner  as  we  grauntid  to  anny  other 
fireman,  a  1548  HALL  Citron.,  Hen.  IV  15  b,  Exhortyng 
them  with  large  premisses  and  flatteryng  wordes.  1560  DAUS 
tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  239  b,  I  wyll  sende  Ambassadours  to  the 
assemblye  with  large  commission.  1593  SHAKS.  John  \.  \. 
88  Doejypu  not  read  some  tokens  of  my  sonne  In  the  large 
composition  of  this  man?  1606  —  Tr.  fy  Cr.  \.  iii.  223  Fair 
leaue  and  large  security.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xii.  305  From 
imposition  of  strict  Laws,  to  free  Acceptance  of  large  Grace 
1704  SWIFT  Mechan.  Operat.  Spir.  Misc.  (1711)  296  A  large 
Memory,  plentifully  fraught  with  Theological  Polysyllables. 
a  1715  BURNET  Oivn  Time  (1724)  I.  179  It  was  resolved,  that 
whatever  should  be  granted . .  .should  go  in  so  large  a  manner, 
that  Papists  should  be  comprehended  within  it.  1730-46 
THOMSON  Autumn  280  Vernal  suns  and  showers  Diffuse 
their  warmest,  largest  influence.  1738  WESLEY  Ps.  cxvi.  v, 
How  good  Thou  art,  How  large  thy  Grace  !  1778  SIR  J. 
REYNOLDS  Disc.  viii.  (1876)  450  Notions  large,  liberal  and 
complete.  1770-81  JOHNSON  L,  P. .Smith,  His  memory  was 
large  and  tenacious.  1784  COWPKR  Task  in.  423  No  portion 
left  That  may  disgrace  his  art,  or  disappoint  Large  expecta 
tion.  1793  BURKE  Policy  Allies  Wks.  VII.  176,  I  speak  of 
policy  too  in  a  large  light ;  in  which  large  light,  policy  too 
is  a  sacred  thing.  1849  TENNYSON  Locksley  Hall  in 
Yearning  for  the  large  excitement  that  the  coming  years 
would  yield.  1849  MACAU  LAY  Hist.  Eng.  \.  I.  106  A  good 
reason  for  giving  large  powers  to  a  trustworthy  magistrate. 
a  1859  Ibid,  xxiii.  (1861)  V.  91  The  English  Government .. 
had  been  willing  to  make  large  allowance  for  Berwick's 
peculiar  position.  1885  SIR  N.  LINDLEV  in  Law  Times  Rep. 
LII.  319/2, 1  think  the  language  is  large  enough  to  include 
them.  1886  Law  Times  LXXXI.  172/1  The  court  had  a 
large  discretion  as  to  the  joinder  of  parties. 

b.  Of  persons,  with  reference  to  some  specified 
attribute  or  action.     Const,  in,  of.     Cf.  sense  i. 


c  1373  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Theodera  220  J>u  art  larg  of  cheryte. 
1574  HELLOWES  Gneuaras  Fain.  Ep.  11577)  63  It  is  not 
a  mst  thing  to  be  large  in  sinning,  and  snort  in  praying. 
1612  T.  TAYLOR  Comm.  Titus  iii.  i  When  Paul  would  be 
large  in  commending  the  Church  of  the  Romanes,  he 
affirtneth  they  were  full  of  goodnesse.  1672  WlUtim  Nat. 
Rtlig.  326  To  be  generous  and  large  in  their  well-wishing 
and  their  well-doing.  1883  F.  M.  PEAKD  Contrad.  xxvi,  He 
was  large  in  his  offers  of  friendship  towards  a  young  nephew 
of  Mr.  Pritchard's. 

c.  With  reference  to  artistic  treatment :  Broad. 

1782  SIR  J.  REYNOLDS  Disc.  xi.  (1876)  28  In  his  colouring 
he  was  large  and  general. 

7.  Of  discourse,  narrative,  or  literary  treatment : 
Ample,  copious,  lengthy.     Now  rare. 

1477  MARC.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  No.  799  III.  193  The 
large  comunycacyon  that  dyvers  tymes  hathe  ben  had 
towchyng  the  maryage  of  my  cosyn  Margery,  .and  my  son 
lohn.  1526  TINDALE  Acts  xx.  2  When  he  had  gone  over 
those  parties,  and  geven  ihem  large  exhortacions.  1577 
FRAMPTON  Joyful  News  n.  (1596)  80  Of  many  others  which 
shoulde  bee  verie  large  to  speake  of.  1622  R.  HAWKINS 
Voy.  S.  Sea  131  It  were  large  to  recount  the  voyages  and 
worthy  enterprises  overthrowne  by  this  pollicie.  1655 
STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  n.  (1701)  65/1  Plutarch,  hath  this 
large  Discourse  upon  it.  1675  TEMPLE  Let.  to  Chas.  11 
Wks.  1731  II.  344  Since  the  Prince's  Return,  I  have  had 
two  large  Discourses  with  his  Highness.  1685  WOOD  Life 
13  Apr.,  Mr.  Wyatt  spake  a  large  speech  by  hart.  1705 
HEARNE  Collect.  23  July  (O.H.S.)  I.  13  Mr.  Milles  writ 
a  large  reply.  1756-82  J.  WARTON  Ess.  Pope  (ed.  4)  I.  ii.  49 
These  observations  on  Thomson. .would  not  have  been  so 
large  if  there  had  been  already  any  considerable  criticism  on 
his  Character.  1860  MOTLEY  Netherl,  (1868)  L  v.  273  He  fell 
into  large  and  particular  discourse  with  the  deputies. 

T"  b.  Of  persons  :  Copious  in  writing  or  speech  ; 
diffuse,  lengthy,  prolix.  06s. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  xviii.  §  8  (1873)  181  Antithcta 
are  theses  argued  pro  et  contra  \  wherein  men  may  be  more 
large  and  laborious.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  108 
My  intent  is  to  bee  largest  in  relation  of  those  things  which 
are  not  in  the  Scriptures.  1618  BOLTON  FlonfS  (1636)  Ded., 
He  held  it  more  honorable  to  be.. the  first  among  briefe 
writers  than  one  among  few  in  the  large  ones.  1668  TEMI-LK 
Let.  to  Ld.  Arlington  Wks.  1731  II.  82  The  Marquis  is 
large  in  arguing  to  me,  that  our  Interest  lies  in  a  joint  War. 
1679  PENN  Addr.  Prat.  n.  App.  (1692)  240,  I  could  be  very 
large  upon  this  point.  1711  HEARNE  Collect.  (O.H.S.)  III. 
136,  I  am  afraid  he  will  be  much  too  large,  tho'  'tis  certain 
vv*  he  shall  do  will  be  very  curious  and  learned.  1737 
WinsTON/tvc/Aws1,  Antiq.  xii.vi.  §  3  He  was  very  large  in  his 
encomiums  upon  the  young  man.  1763  J.  BROWN  Poetry  fy 
Mns.  vi.  1 1 1  Homer  is  equal,  large,  flowing  and  harmonious; 
Eschylus  is  uneven,  concise,  abrupt  and  rugged.  1788 
PRIESTLEY  Led.  Hist.  iv.  xxiii.  179  His  work  is  an  epitome 
of  the  Roman  History  to  his  own  times,  upon  which  he  is 
more  large. 

8.  In  mod.  Eng.,  a  general  designation  for  con 
siderable  magnitude,  used  instead  of  great  when 
it  is  not  intended  to  convey  the  emotional  impli 
cation  now  belonging  to  that  word.     (See  GRKAT 
a.  6.)     The  more  colloquial  or  less  refined  synonym 
is  big. 

a.  Of  material  objects.     Also  in  phrases  like 
large  of  limb  =  '  having  large  limbs  '. 

Not  ordinarily  said  of  persons ;  the  occasional  use  of 
expressions  like  'a  large  man'  is  somewhat  playful,  the 
notion  being  '  taking  up  a  great  deal  of  room  '.  To  say 
'the  larger  (  =  ' bigger')  children'  is  admissible,  if  perh. 
somewhat  unusual,  but  the  positive  (and,  indeed,  the  com- 
parative  in  the  singular)  could  not  be  similarly  used. 

In  the  earlier  examples  there  may  be  some  notion  of  the 
sense  *  ample'. 

c  1440  Protnp.  Parv.  288/1  Large,  hey,  longe,  and  semely, 
procerus.  1526  TiNDALeGW.  vi,  1 1  Beholde  how  large  a  letter 
I  have  written  vnto  you  with  myne  awne  honde.  (1560  A. 
SCOTT  Poems  (S.T.S.)  ii.  135  Thow  art  moir  lerge  oflyth  and 
lym  Nor  I  am,  besicthre.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.N.\\.  i.  4  While 
L.kisse  thy  faire  large  eares.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's 
Hist.  Scot.  I.  46  In  this  toune  is  the  Kingis  castel  baith 
lairge  and  stark.  1611  BIBLE  Mark  xiv.  15  He  will  shew 
you  a  large  [Gr.  MfYa :  earlier  versions  *  great  'J  vpper 
roome  furnished.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  529  Now  Dragon 
grown,  larger  than  whom  the  Sun  Ingenderd  in  the 
Pythian  Vale  on  slime.  1697  DRYUEN  f  'irg.  Georg.  iv.  805 
A  large  Cluster  of  black  Grapes.  —  JEneid  x.  432  Great 
Theron,  large  of  Limb,  of  Gyant  height.  1751  Affect.  Narr. 
Wager  89  One  of  us  killed  a  large  Seal.  .Such  Hits  as  these 
were  but  rare,  and  very  far  from  affording  Supplies.  1791 
W.  BARTRAM  Carolina  10  These  swamps  are  daily  clearing 
and  improving  into  large  fruitful  rice  plantations.  1803 
RAPTON  Landsc.  Card.  (1805)  21  We  generally  pronounce 
that  object  large,  the  whole  of  which  the  eye  cannot  at 
once  comprehend.  1816  J. SMITH  Panoraina  Sci.  fy  Art 
I.  14  The  large  vice  must  be  firmly  fixed  to  the  side  of 
the  work-bench.  1837  DICKENS  Picktv.  ii,  A  large  lady 
in  blue  satin.  1837  MRS.  SHERWOOD  //.  Milner  in.  xvi. 
323  An  infant,  and  three  or  four  larger  children.  1840 
MARRYAT  Poor  Jack  i,  He  was  a  very  large  man,  standing 
six  feet  high.  1868  LOCKYER  Elem.  Astron.  iii.  \  16  (1879) 
oi  At  rising  or  setting,  the  Moon  sometimes  appears  to  be 
larger  than  it  does  when  high  up  in  the  sky.  1870  DICKENS 
E.  Droodv'i,  '  Is  he  a  large  man,  Ma?'  '  I  should  call  him 
a  large  man,  my  dear,  .but  that  his  voice  is  so  much  larger'. 
1895  Bookman  Oct.  26/2  Plans  . .  should  not  be  large  folded 
sheets,  but  single  page  plans  of  small  districts,  .with  a  key- 
map.  T&$>  Law  Times  Rep.  LXXIII.  615/1  There  were  two 
gates,  one  large  one  for  carriages  and  the  other  a  small  one 
for  foot  passengers. 

absol.  IMS  SHAKS.  John  n.  i.  101  This  little  abstract  doth 
contame  that  large,  Which  died  in  Geffrey. 

b.  Used   in   the   specific   names   of  objects   to 
distinguish  a  kind  or  variety  of  greater  size  than 
the  ordinary ;  also  large-paper,  a  size  of  paper 
used  for  a  special  or  limited  edition  of  a  book, 


having  wider  margins  than  tha£  of  the  ordinary 
edition ;  also  attrib. 

1714  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5225/3  The  Price  of  the  few  large 
Paper  that  are  printed  [will  be]  40^.  per  Book  in  Sheets. 
1727  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Minion^  The  large  Minion,  ur  one 
of  the  largest  size,  has  its  bore  3$  inch  diameter,  and  is  1000 
pounds  weight.  iSoa  DIBDIN  Introd.  Classics  n  note>  The 
large  paper  edition  of  this  work  is  chiefly  sought  after.  1837 
MACGILLIVRAY  Withering s  Brit.  Plants  led.  4)  334  Large 
White  Helleborine.  1859  STAINTON  Brit.  Butterflies  <y 
Moths  II.  34  Gewnetra  papilionaria  t, Large  Emerald).  1862 
E.  NEWMAN  Brit.  Moths  11869)  899  ^ne  Large  Nutmeg 
(Mamestra  anceps).  1878  Print.  Trades  Jrnl.  xxv.  20  Large 
post  folio  size.  1883  WALLE.M  Fish.  Supply  Noway  16  i  Fish. 
Exhib.  Publ.)  'Large'  or  North-herring.  1896  Allbutt's 
Syst,  Med.  I.  192  Fatty  changes  in  the  kidneys  . .  Large 
white,  and  small  white  kidneys.  Mod.  The  second  edition 
of  the  book  is  a  large  octavo. 

c.  Of  collective  unities,  quantities,  dimensions, 
or  any  immaterial  entity  of  which  extensive  as  dis 
tinct  from  intensive  magnitude  can  be  predicated. 

15*6  TINDALE  A'c?-.  xxi.  16  The  length  was  as  large  as  the 
bredth  of  hitt.  1679  PENS  Addr.  Prot.  \\.  v.  (1692)  135  [It] 
is.,  in  a  large  Degree  true  among  UH.  1751  LABELYE 
IVestm.  Br.  72  At  the  Commissioners  Desire,  and  before  a 
very  large  Board,  I  had  the  Honour  of  explaining  ..  my 
Method.  1823  D£  QUINCEY  Lett.  Editc.  ii.  Wks.  u86o) 
XIV.  26  Forty  years  are  not  too  large  a  period  for  such 
a  work.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  325  It  is  certainly 
now  more  than  seven  times  as  great  as  the  larger  of  these 
two  sums.  Ibid,  vii,  II.  216  That  party  was  not  large;  but 
the.  .virtues  of  those  who  belonged  to  it  made  it  respectable. 
1881  JOWETT  Tlntcyd.  I.  224  The  simplicity  which  is  so 
large  an  element  in  a  noble  nature  was  laughed  to  scorn  and 
disappeared.  1895  R.  L.  DOUGLAS  in  Bookman  Oct.  22  a 
Louis  [XIV]  was  in  a  large  measure  responsible  for  the 
horrors  of  the  Revolution.  Mod.  He  made  large  profits  on 
some  articles,  but  his  business  did  not  pay  on  the  whole. 

d.  Of  a  movement,  pace,  etc.  :  Covering  a  good 
extent  of  ground  at  a  step.     (Cf.  B.  6.) 

c  1400  tr.  Secret  a  Secret. ,  Gov.  Lords.lt.  117  He,  bat  yn 
goynge,  hauys  his  paas  large  and  latly,  welfare  shall  folwe 
him  yn  all  his  werkys.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  xx.  (1840) 
358  As  fast  as  we  could  make  our  horses  go,  which  . .  was 
only  a  good  large  trot.  17. .  in  '  J.  Larwood  '  (L.  R.  Sadler) 
Bk.  Cleric.  Anted.  11871)  229  [A  contemporary  journalist 
describes  Orator  Henley  as  entering  like  a  harlequin  by 
a  door  behind  the  pulpit,  and]  at  one  large  leap  jumping 
into  it,  and  falling  to  work. 

•j-e.  rarely  of  actions  or  processes,  with  refer 
ence  to  degree. 

1660  i  MARVELL  Corr.  xviii.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  50  As  I  shall 
haue  more  busynesse  or  more  news,  I  shall  giue  you  a 
larger  trouble.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  \\.  xiii.  276  They  .. 
found  every  where  so  large  a  surf,  that  there  was  not  the 
least  possibility  of  their  landing. 

f.  Of  a  meal :  Heavy,  abundant  (cf.  2).  ?  rare. 
1748  Anson's  Voy.  in.  ii.  313  Having  . .  made  a  large  beef 

breakfast.  1890  KIPLING  Light  that  failed  \\t  After  a  large 
lunch  they  went  down  to  the  beach. 

g.  Of    sounds    heard    in    auscultation:    Full, 
sonorous.     Also  of  the  pulse :   Full. 

1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  544  notet  If  a  pulse 
be  both  hard  and  large,  it  is  a  strong  pulse  also.  1898 
Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  V.  10  To  the  first  [class]  belong  the 
large  or  sonorous,  the  small  or  sibilant,  and  the  intermediate 
or  subsibilant  rhonchi.  Ibid.  142  The  large,  coarse,  toneless 
rattles  produced  by  mucus  and  air  in  the  trachea  and 
larger  bronchi. 

h.  \Vith  an  agent-noun  or  its  equivalent :  That 
is  engaged  in  the  occupation  or  business  implied 
on  a  large  scale. 

1883  Manch.  Exam.  29  Oct.  5/4  The  largest  calico  printer 
In  the  world.  1891  J.  G.  PATON  Antobiog.  4  Large  farmers 
and  small  farmers.  1893  Law  7'itttes  KCll.  177/2  A  very 
large  oyster  planter. 

9.  Of  speech  or  manner  :  Pompons,  imposing, 
assuming  airs  of  grandeur,  '  big  *. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  i.  i.  187  Your  large  speeches,  may  your 
deeds  approue.  1818  HALLAM  Mid.  Ages  (1872)  III.  153 
The  prerogative  was  always  named  in  large  and  pompous 
expressions.  1894  HALL  CAINE  Manxman  in.  xx.  192 
Caesar  made  a  prolonged  A-hm  !  and  said  in  a  large  way, 
'  Has  the  carriage  arrived  ? ' 

III.  Not  rigorous  or  restricted :  lax,  free. 
[Developed  from  sense  3.] 

1 10.  Indulgent,  lax  ;  not  strict  or  rigorous.   Obs. 
c  1440   yacob's    Well  xvi.    108   Takyng   non   Hede   of  J»i 

wycked  suspectys  . .  ne  of  \i\  consentyng  to  euyll,  ne  of 
\n  large  conscience.  1594  Mirr.  Policy  (1599)  N  ij,  Kings 
..  ought  . .  to  be  carefull,  that  they  put  not  couetous  men 
&  such  as  haue  a  large  conscience  in  publick  offices  & 
authority.  1604  PARSONS  yd  Pt.  Three  Convtrs.  Eng. 
374  The  King,  vpon  his  first  breach  with  the  Pope,  was 
somewhat  carelesse  &  large  towards  the  protestants.  1609 
IJIHLK  (Douay)  i  Sam.  xxiv.  Comm.,  A  large  conscience 
sticketh  at  nothing.  1694  STRYPE  Mem.  Cranmer  in. 
xxxvi.  456  When  King  Henry  was  large  towards  the  Protes 
tants,  Cranmer  was  so  also.  1733  NRAL  Hist,  Pnrit.  II. 
245  If  the  Puritans  were  too  strict  in  keeping  Holy  the 
Sabbath,  his  Grace  [Laud]  was  too  large  in  his  indulgence. 

1 11.  Having  few  or   no   restrictions  or  limita 
tions  ;  allowing  considerable  freedom.     Also  said 
of    persons    with    respect    to    their    thought    or 
action. 

c  1510  Lytettgeste  Robyn  hode  (W.  de  W.)  vii.  108  Smyte 
on  boldely  sayd  K,obyn  I  gyue  the  large  leue.  a  1548  HALL 
Chron.)  Hen.  IV  10  It  was  concluded,  that  kyng  Richard 
should  continew  in  a  large  prisone.  1635  R.  N.  Camden's 
Hist.  Eliz.  HI.  an.  27.  267  Shee  besought  that  she  might  be 
kept  in  larger  custody.  1671  MILTON  P.  R.  i.  365  Leaving 
my  dolorous  Prison  I  enjoy  I-arge  liberty  to  round  this 
Globe  of  Earth.  1680  Connect.  Col.  Rec.  (1859)  HI.  299  Our 


LABGB. 

people  in  this  Colony  are,  some  strict  Congregationall  men, 
others  more  large  Congregationall  men,  and  some  moderate 
JYesbeterians.      1793  in  Morse  Amcr.  Geog.  (1796)  I.  274 
General  Baptists,  .who  hold  Large  Communion, 
fb.  Liberated,  free.     Const,  of.     Obs.  rare. 

1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  i.  l.vxxiv.  18  Of  burdens  all  he  set  the 
Pay  ni  ms  large. 

f  c.  Of '  circumstances '  :  Easy.     Obs. 

1738  NEAI.  Hist.  Purit.  IV.  404  Many  families  who  the 
last  week  were  in  large  circumstances,  were  now  reduced  to 
beggary. 

f  12.  Of  language  :  Used  in  a  wide  sense,  loose, 
inaccurate.  Obs.  rare. 

c  1400  Lanfrancs  Cirurg.  305  Cautenum  is  seid  in  ij. 
maners,  bat  is  to  seie  large  &  streit  [L.  canterium  dicitur 
dit  obits  modis,  large  fy  stride},  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  I.  xix. 
116  In  thilk  maner  ofvnpropre  and  large  speche.in  which  it 
may  thouj)  vnpropirli  he  seid  that  [etc.]. 

f  13.  Of  speech,  etc.  :  Free,  unrestrained ;  (in 
bad  sense)  lax,  licentious,  improper,  gross.  Obs. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troy  ins  v.  804  Som  men  seyn  he  [Diomede] 
was  of  tunge  large.  c*3po  WYCLIF  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  73 
pei  seien  bat  Baptist  was  to  harde,  and  Cristis  lyfe  was  to 
large,  but  bei  have  founden  a  good  mene.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose 
4144  On  me  he  leyeth  a  pitous  charge,  Bicause  his  tunge 
was  to  large.  ^1401  LYUG.  Flour  Cnrtcsye  157  Dredful 
also  of  tonges  that  ben  large.  1553  GRIMALDK  Cicero's 
Offices  \.  (1558)  46  The  very  maner  of  our  testing  muste  not 
be  to  large  nor  unsober.  1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  \\.  iii.  206 
The  man  doth  fear  God,  howsoeuer  it  seemes  not  in  him,  by 
some  large  ieasts  hee  will  make.  Ibid.  iv.  i.  53,  I  neuer 
tempted  her  with  word  too  large. 

14.  Naut.  Said  of  a  wind  that  crosses  the  line  of 
the  ship's  course  in  a  favourable  direction,  esp.  on 
the  beam  or  quarter.  (Cf.  F.  vent  largue  ;  also 
FREE  a.  13  b.) 

1591  in  Hakluyfs  Voy.  (1600)  III.  491  When  the  wind 
came  larger  we  waied  anchor  and  set  saile.  1627  CAPT. 
SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  ix.  44  When  a  ship  sailes  with 
a  large  wind  towards  the  land.  1669  NAUBOROVGH  in  Ace. 
Sev.  Late  Voy.  i.  (1694)  8  As  we  got  Southerly  and  the 
Wind  grew  large,  we  might  alter  our  Course  when  _we 
would.  1748  Alison's  Voy.  if.  vii.  215  As  we  had  the  wind 
large,  we  kept  in  a  good  depth  of  water.  1769  FALCONER 
Diet.  Marine  (1780)  Kk3b,  The  ships  ..  have  the  wind  six 
points  large,  or  more  properly  on  the  quarter ;  which  is  con 
sidered  as  the  most  favourable  manner  of  sailing,  because  j 
all  the  sails  co-operate  to  increase  the  ship's  velocity.  1851 
in  KIPPING  Sailmafcing  (ed.  2)  185. 

IV.  15.  Comb.  a.  Parasynthetic  combinations, 
unlimited  in  number,  as  large-acred,  -bayed ',  -bodied, 
-honed,  -brained,  -browed,  -celled,  -finned,  -flewed, 
-framed,  -fronded, -grained,  -  headed, -ideaed,  -leaved, 
-limbed,  -looked,  -lugged,,  -  moulded, -natured,  -quar 
tered,  -sized,  -souled,  -spaced,  -thought ed,  -utter- 
anced,  -viewed,  -wheeled  adjs. ;  also  large-bore, 
-calibre,  -scale,  -type  adjs.  b.  Combinations  with  ! 
pa.  pples.,  in  which  large  is  used  as  a  complement,  as 
large-drawn, -grown, -mad*e  adjs.  C.  Special  comb.: 
large-eyed  a.,  having  a  large  eye  or  large  eyes  ; 
characterized  by  wide  open  eyes ;  large-greaved^., 
the  specific  epithet  of  the  S.  American  tortoise 
Podocnemis  expansa,  having  the  legs  protected  by 
large  greave-like  plates;  large-lunged  a.  Path., 
characterized  by  enlargement  of  the  lungs;  large- 
minded  a,.,  having  a  liberal  or  generous  mind  ; 
marked  by  breadth  of  ideas ;  taking  a  large  view  I 
of  things;  \zMtzlarge-windedness  (in  recent  Diets.) ;  I 
large-mouth,  a  variety  of  the  black  bass,  Micro-  \ 
ptents  salmoides ;  f  large-parted  a.,  of  great  parts 
or  talents.  Also  LARGE-HANDED,  LARGE-HEAKTED. 

1737  POPK  Hor.  Epist.  ii.  ii.  240  Heathcote  himself,  and     , 
sueh*Iarge-acred  men.     1612  DRAYTON  Poiy-olb.  iii.  115  The    ; 
*large-bay'd  Barne.     1693  DRYDEN  Persius  (1697)  500  Such     j 
as  were  to  pass  for  Germans:  ..  *  Large  Body'd  Men.     1702 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3849/4  A  roan  Gelding,  ..large  Body'd. 
1854   H.   MILLHR   Sch.  <V  Schm.    (1858)   320  A  tall,  large- 
bodied,    small-headed    man.      1741    RICHARDSON    Pamela. 
(1824)  I.  84  A  giant  of  a  man  . .  *large-boned  and  scraggy. 
1859  GKO.  ELIOT  A.  Bale  i,  A  large-boned  muscular  man 
nearly^ix  feet  high.     1898  Daily  News  i  Mar.  5.  4  The  old 
*large  bore  pistols.     1874  CARPENTER  Meat.  Phys.  i.  ii.  §  88 
(1879}  98  *  Large-brained  persons,  of  strong  Intellectual  and    \ 
Volitional  powers.     1832  TENNYSON  Pal.  Art  xli,  Plato  the    \ 
wise,  and  *large-brow'd  Verulam.    1897  IVestm.  Gaz.  28  Apr.     | 
7/2  Nine  *  large-calibre  cannon.     1875  BENNETT  &  DYER    j 
Safhs'  Bot.  440  Smaller  cells  enclosing  a  ^larger-celled  tissue.     I 
1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Lay  Hroivn  Rosary  n.  112  The  great     i 
willow,  her  lattice  before,  *  Large-drawn  in  the  moon,  lieth    ! 
calm  on  the  floor.     1853  G.  JOHNSTON  Nat.  Hist.  E.  Kord.     \ 
\.  105  TheMarge-dugged  sow.   1818  SHELLEY  Homers  Hymn    j 
to  Sun  4  Kuryphaessa,  ""large-eyed  nymph.  1861  J.  BRENT  in     ! 
Arcftxol.  Cant,  IV.  28  A  large-eyed  needle  or  bodkin.     1876 
GKO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  II.  x.xix.  2^4  A  large-eyed  gravity. 
a  1661  HOLYDAY  Juvenal ^91  The  fair  trout  and  *larg-fin'd 
barbel.     1565  GOLDING  Ovid's  Met.   in.  (1593)  62  Tone  of 
them  cald  jolliboy  a  great  And  *Iargeflewd  hound.     1890 
'  ROLF  BOLDREWOOD'  Col.   Reformer  (1891)   311  *Large- 
framed  healthy  wethers.      1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  IV.  Africa 
570  The  most  exquisite  dark-green,  *large-fronded    moss. 
1772-84  COOK  Voy.  (1790)  I.  15  Corn  which  is  *large  grained 
and  fine.    1816  W.  PHILLIES  J//«.  129  Of  a  large-grained  and 
soft  calcareous  stone.     1858  GHKENER  Gunnery  39  Large- 
grained  gunpowder.    1880  CassctCs  Nat.  Hist.  IV.  255  These 
'Large  Grieved  Tortoises  line  the  shallow  water  in  great  rows. 
1603  DRAYTON  Barons  IVars  vi.  xxviii,  131  The  tree..  Whose 
*large   growne  body  doth  repulse  the  wind.      1828  Miss 
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rhubarb  and  cabbage  plants.  1612  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  v. 
238  Where  once  the  portly  Oke,  and  *large-limb\l  Popler 
stood.  i6»3  MILTON  Ps.  cxxxvi.  69  Large-lim'd  Og  he  did 
subdue.  1647  CRASHAW  Poems  105  These  curtained  windows, 
this  self-pnson'd  eye  Out-stares  the  lids  of  *large-look'd 
tyranny.  1661  K.  W.  Con/.  Charac.,  Informer  (1860)  47 
A..*large  lugg'd  eagle  ey'd  hircocervus.  1896  Allbntfs 
Sy$t.Me<f.  I.  315  Emphysema,  in  the  tense  or  *large-lunged 
form.  1824  Miss  MnroRD  Village  Ser.  i.  221  A  *large- 
made  though  meagre  woman.  1725  YOUNG  Sat.^  iv.  u 
*  Large-minded  men.  1833  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Arians  in.  i.  (1876) 
247  A  generous  and  large-minded  prince.  1847  TENNYSON 
Princess  v.  509  That  ^large-moulded  man,  His  visage  all 
agrin  as  at  a  wake.  1893  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXII.  94/1  In  the 
fresh  pond  above  Nag's  Head,  .are  found  the  'large-mouth 
black-bass  [etc.].  1897  Ibid.  XXX.  219/2  Florida  large-mouths 
weighing  well  up  in  the  'teens '.  1856  EMRRSON  K»g.  Traits, 
CAanWks. (Bonn)  II.  57 They  are  large-natured, and  not  so 
easily  amused  as  the  southerners,  a  1659  BI-.  BROWNING 
.SVr/«.(i674)  II.  xviii.  234  Quick  and  Marge-parted  men.  1689 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2432/4  A  *large  Quartered  brown  Gelding. 
1897  ll'cstm.  Gaz.  14  Apr.  1/3  The  *large-scale  maps  of 
Kssex  and  Norfolk,  a  1678  MAKVELL  Poems,  Applcton  //&., 
When  *larger-sized  men  did  stoop  To  enter  at  a  narrow 
loop.  1763  A.  DICKSON  Treat.  Agric.  n.  <ed.  2)  256  The 
largest-sized  cattle  should  be  placed  next  the  plough.  1853 
SIR  H.  DOUGLAS  Milit.  Bridges  (ed.  3)  271  Two  or  three 
large-sized  pickaxes.  1715  TICKELI,  Iliad  10  The  *  Large- 
soul'd  Greeks  consent.  1856  R.  A.  VAUGHAN  Mystics  1 1860) 
I.  108  How  much  we  owe  still  to  that  large-soul  ed  Augustine. 
1866  GKO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  Introd.,  The  "large-spaced,  slow- 
moving  life  of  homesteads  and  far-away  cottages.  1871 
E.  F.  BURR  Ad  Fidem  viii.  139  *I,arge-thoughted  policy. 
1899  IVestm.  Gaz.  2  Feb.  2/3  The  Marge-type  letters.  1870 
LOWELL  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  I.  (1873)  153  His  *large- 
utteranced  genius,  1892  b'ortn.  Rev.  LI.  741  A  clear-headed 
and*large-viewed  student  of  architecture.  1860  W.G.CLARK 
in  Vac.  Tour  49  A  xlarge-wheeled  single-horse  vehicle. 
B.  adv. 

f  1.  Amply ;  fully,  quite,  by  a  great  deal ;  abun 
dantly.  Chiefly  north,  and  .5V.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  8812  (Cott.)  It  wanted  large  an  cln  on 
lenglit.  c  1340  Ibid.  7332  vFairf.)  Saul.. was  heyer  ben  any 
man  large  bi  a  meten  span,  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  v.  204  Xv 
fute  large  he  lap  out  of  that  in.  1530  PALSGR.  317/2  Large 
open, /«&?«/.  1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Ifolinshed  III.  1327/1 
Garded  with  such  a  sufficient  companie  as  might  expresse 
the  honor  of  Justice  the  larger  in  that  behalfe.  1637  50 
Row  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  281  It  is  a  question  if 
ptipatus  politicus  be  not  large  worse  nor  papatus  ecclesias- 
ticiis.  1666  J.  LIVINGSTONE  in  Life  (1845)  I.  163  There  was 
large  more  of  that  sort  the  year  before.  1667  MILTON  /'.  /,. 
xi.  728  A  Vessel  of  huge  bulk  .  .  and  in  the  side  a  dore  Con- 
triv'd,  and  of  provisions  laid  in  large  For  Man  and  Beast. 

f2.  Liberally,  generously.      Ohs. 

1477  MARG.  PASTON  In  /'.  Lett.  No.  801  III.  197  That  I 
dele  not  evenly  with  theym  to  geve  lohn  Paston  so  large,  and 
theym  so  lytyll.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist,  Scot.  I. 
63  Mair  bountiful  and  lar^e  thay  lyue,  than  evin  thair, 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  v.  317  Well  we  may  afford  Our  givers 
thir  own  gifts,  and  targe  bestow  From  large  bestowd. 

t3.  Freely,  unrestrainedly,  boldly.      Ohs. 

Id  1400  Mortc  Artk.  1784  5one  kynge  ..  karpes  fulle  large 
lie-cause  he  killyd  this  kene.  ^1440  York  Myst.  xx.  118 
But  sitt,  sone,  schulde  bou  lette  Here  for  to  speke  ouere 
large.  [Cf.  in  large,  C.  8  a.]  c  1500  Nothroivnc  Maid  167  in 
Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  II.  279  Theirs  be  the  charge  That  speke  so 
large  In  hurting  of  my  name. 

f4.  Of  speech  and  writing:  At  length,  fully.  Obs. 

1501  Plumpton  Co t-r.  (Camden)  154  As  for  all  other  causes, 
this  bringer  can  shew  to  you  by  month,  as  larg  as  I  can 
wryte.  1554  LATIMER  in  Foxe  A.  $  J\f.  (1563)  982,  I  cannot 
speake  Latin,  so  longe  and  so  large.  1633  T.  STAFFORD  Pac. 
/fib.  i.  xv.  (1810)  172  As  I  need  not  larger  to  expresse  it. 
c  1645  MILTON  Sariti,,  Oft  the  new  forcers  of  Conscience  20 
New  Presbyter  is  but  Old  Priest  Vint  Large.  1676  I.  MATHER 
K.  Philip's  War  (1862)  83,  I  thought  to  have  written  some 
what  more  large  with  respect  to  Reformation. 

f5.  ?  Far  and  wide.     Obs. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  741  pow  loket  not  large,  for  lust  f?at  be 
blyndit. 

-f  6.  With  big  steps  ;  with  ample  gait,     Obs. 

1642  FULLER  ffofy  ty  ProJ.  St.  iv.  iv.  254  Quick  and  large- 
striding  minds  loving  to  walk  together.  1695  Lond.  Gaz. 
No.  3065/4  A  black  Gelding,  above  14  hands,.  .Trotts  large. 

7.  Naut.  a.  With  a  'large*  wind;  with  the 
wind  on  the  quarter  or  abaft  the  beam  ;  '  with  the 
wind  free  when  studding  sails  will  draw'  (Smyth); 
off  the  wind  :  chiefly  in  to  sat/)  go  large.  (Cf, 
FREE  adv.  c.) 

{1513  DOUGLAS  s&iteis  vr.  i.  i  Thus  wepand  said,  and  leit 
his  Hot  go  large  iL.  classiqae  immittit  hnkenas}.]  1627 
CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  xii.  57  If  you  weather  him,.. 


appreciative.    1891  T.  HARDY  Tess  xxvii,  The  "large-leaved 


nearer  the  wind  than  any  other  vessel.. have  an  advantage, 
which  no  vessels  that  go  large  can  ever  pretend  to.  1789 
Trans.  Soc.  Arts  VI I.  210  It  can  only  operate  to  steer  a  ship 
large  (and  that  but  very  wildly).  1793  SMEATON  Edystone 
L.  §  159  Two  points  behind  the  beam  (or  large).  1794 
Rigging  $•  Seamanship  II.  265  The  ship  runs  ..  large. 
a  1845  HOOD  Pain  in  Pleasure-Boat  16  Nothing,  Ma'am, 
but  a  little  slop  !  go  large,  Bill !  keep  her  full ! 

to.  By  and  large :  see  BY  adv.  id.     f  Alsoy?^. 
In  one  direction  and  another,  all  ways. 

1669  [see   BY].      1706  [WARD]   Wooden   World  Dissected 
(1708)  35  Tho'  he  tries  every  Way,  both  by  and  large,  to 
keep  up  with  his  Leader.     Ibid.  106  Take  this  same  plain 
blunt  Sea-Animal,  by  and  large,  ..and  you'll  find  him  of 
more  intrinsick  Value. 

c.  ?  Wide  of  a  particular  course,  whether  one's 
own  or  another's. 

1670  Lond.  Gaz,  No.  519/2  The  Sally  man  got  large  from 
him.     1726  SHELVOCKE  rtfr  round  World  232  She  kept 


LARGE. 

away  large,  and  at  too  great  a  distance  to  perceive  any 
thing  of  us.  1816  '  Quiz '  Grand  Master  i.  15  Why  are  you 
blind?  d — n  you,  steer  large,  You'll  get  aboard  of  that  coa! 
barge. 

d.  Naut,  and  Mil.  To  go  or  leail  large :  in  a 
manoeuvre,  to  break  off  at  a  particular  point  from 
the  course  marked  out,  and  proceed  straight  ahead. 
1749  CAPT.  INNFS  in  Naval  Chron.  III.  93  Did  not  the 
Stratford,  .obey  the  .Signal  for  leading  large.  1797  NELSON 
in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  II.  341  Perceiving  the  Spanish 
Ships  all  to  bear  up  before  the  Wind,,  .evidently  with  an 
intention  of  forming  their  Line  going  large,  joining  their 
separated  Division,,  .or  flying  from  us-  to  prevent  either  of 
their  schemes  from  taking  effect,  I  ordered  the  ship  to  be 
wore.  1833  Regiil,  Instr.  Cavalry  \.  plate  i,  3  Leading 
File  circle.  4  Go  large. 

C.  sb. 

I.  The  simple  word. 

fl.  Liberality, bounty;  ? also  =  LARGESS  2  c.  Obs. 

a  1300  Ci(?90t"  Al '.  27861  Frenes  of  hert  and  large  of  gift. 
1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xix.  43  It  bicometh  to  a  kynge  to 
kepeand  to  defende,  And  conquerour  of  conquest  his  lawes 
and  his  large.  1436  LVDG.  DC  Guil.  Pilgr.  451  To  be 
Conservyd  ffro  dampnadon  vmler  the  large  off  thy  Charyte. 
I537  'n  Strype  EccL  Mem.  II.  i.  3  When  the  prince  was 
rhristened  . .  Garter  . .  proclaimed  his  name  in  the  form 
following  'God. .grant  good  life  and  long  to  the. .Prince 
Edward .. Large,  Large'. 

f  2.   Extent,  size.     Obs. 

c  1470  Golitgros  fy  Gaiv.  241  The  land  wes  likand  in  large 
and  lufsuiu  to  call. 

f  3.  ?  Freedom.   Obs.    (Cf.  6,  9  below.) 
i$z6  SKLLTON  Magnyf.  182  So  that  welthe  with  measure 
shalbe  conbyned,  And  lyberte  his  large  with  measure  shall 
I     make. 

4.  A/MS.    The   longest   note   recognized   in    the 
early  notation,  equivalent  to  two  or  three  '  longs  ', 

|    according   to    the    rhythm    employed ;    also,    the 
character  by  which  it  was  denoted,  viz.  •  or  Cj. 

d  1547  Prov.  in  Antig.  Rep,  (1809)  IV.  406  He  may  not 
make  his  brevys  to  short,  nor  his  largs  to  longe.  1594  BARN- 
FIELD  Shepk,  Cont.  iii,  My  Prick-Song's  alwayes  full  of 
Lar^ues  and  Longs.  1597  MORLEY  Introd.  Ahis.  9.  1603 
J.  DAVIKS  Microcosm.  (18781  81  O  let  the  longest  Largs  be 
shortest  Briefes  In  this  discordant  Note.  1609  DOLI.ANI> 
Ornitk.  Microl.  39  A  Large  is  a  figure,  whose  length  i^ 
thrise  as  much  as  his  breadth,  hauing  on  the  part  luwanl 
your  right  hand  a  small  tayle.  1706  A.  BEDFORD  Temple 
J/W.T.  xi.  227  In  Process  of  Time,  they  added  a  longer  Note, 
.  .which  they  called  a  Large.  1727-41  CHAMBKKS  Cycl.  *.\. 
Xotc.  1876  STAINER  &  BARRETT  Diet.  Mus.  Terms. 

II.  Phrases. 

5.  At  large,  a.  At  liberty,  free,  without  restraint. 
f  At  more  large  :  at  greater  liberty. 

1399  Pot.  Poems  (Rolls1  I.  396  He..lete  him  go  at  large  to 
lepe  where  he  wolde.  a  1420  HOCCLEVE  DC  Reg.  Print. .  277 
My  tyme  it  is  to. .  walke  at  large  out  of  bi  prisoun.  1470-85 
MALORY  Arthur  v.  Ix,  I  wille  :-lee  the  and  eucr  I  maye  gete 
the  at  large.  1523  LD.  BERNEKS  I-'roiss.  I.  cccxxxix.  5-13 
Thare  king  determined  to  departe,  and  go  and  lye  in 
garysons,  to  be  at  more  large.  1579  SPKNSER  .S/ief/t,  ('at. 
May  40  Letting  their  sheepe  runne  at  large.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  i.  213  Left  him  at  large  to  his  own  dark  designs.  Ibid. 
MI.  430  Here  walk'd  the  Fiend  at  large  in  spacious  field. 
1711  "STICKLE  Spcct.  No.  154  f  2,  I  always  kept  Company 
with  those  who  lived  most  at  large.  1724  DE  FOE  Man. 
Cavalier  (1840)  196  The  enemy  . .  lived  a  little  at  large,  too 
much  for  good  soldiers,  about  Cirencester.  1727  POPE,  etc. 
AH  of  Sinking  76  Small  beer,  which  is  indeed  vapid  and 
insipid,  if  left  at  large  and  let  abroad.  1833  HT.  MAKTINEAU 
tiricry  Creek  iv.  93  Whether  appropriated,  or  left  at  large 
because  they  cannot  be  appropriated.  1837  CARLYLE  /'>. 
Rev.  I.  vii.  i,  The  King  is  conquered  ;  going  at  large  on  his 
parole.  1878  Bosw.  SMITH  Carthage  353  They  felt  also  that 
Hannibal  was  still  at  large,  and  it  might  not  be  well  to  drive 
him  to  despair. 

b.  In  an  unsettled  or  unfixed  state;  not  limited 
or  confined  one  way  or  another.     ?  Obs, 

1611  SPEED  Theat.  Gt.  Brit.  i.  (1614)  1/2  Which  a>  a 
matter  merely  conjectural!.. I  leave  at  large.  ^17x5  BURNET 
Own.  Time  (1724)  I.  183  Another  point  was  fixed  by  the  Act 
of  Uniformity,  which  was  more  at  large  formerly.  1782 
COWTER  Friendship  136  On  points  which  God  has  left  at 
large,  How  fiercely  will  they  meet  and  charge  !  1833  I. 
TAYLOR  Fattat.  vi.  169  The  tremendous  doctrine  of  eternal 
perdition,  .will  remain  at  large. .to  be  drawn  on  this  side  or 
that  as  may  best  subserve  the  purposes  of  intimidation. 

c.  Of  speech   or  writing :    At   length,    in   full, 
fully. 

1472-3  Rot.  Parl.  12  <y  13  Ediv.  IV  §  36  As  in  the  said  your 
Letters  Patentes  therof  is  conteyned  more  at  large.  1587 
M  ASCALL  Gffi't.  Cattle  (1627)  158  There  he  shall  finde  written 
all  things  more  at  lardge.  1596  DALRY.MI'LE  tr.  LtsUet 
Hist.  Scot.  I.  8,  1  . .  will  explicat  mair  at  latrge  quhilkes  to 
Scotland  ar  proper.  1628  EARLE  Microcosm.^  Yng.  Raw 
Preacher  (Arb.)  22  His  prayer  is  conceited,  and  no  man 
remembers  his  Colledge  more  at  large.  *  1660  Trial  Regie. 


astrology.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  n.  xi.  (1840)  237,  I  . .  told 
him  the  story  at  large.  1845  STEPHEN  Connn.  Laws  Eng. 
(1874)  11.295  As  was  explained  at  large  in  a  former  chapter. 
1890  Spectator  i  Nov.  590/2  The  Oxford  speech,  which 
Mr.  Froude  quotes  at  large. 

•f-d.  In  full  size:  said  e.g.  in  contrast  with  the 
smaller  scale  of  a  model  or  abridgement.  (Cf.  8  b.) 
1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  iv.  iv.  175  A  land  it  selfe  at  large,  a 
potent  Dukedome.  1606  —  Tr.  ft  Cr.  \.  iii.  346  There  is 
scene  The  baby  figure  of  the  Gyant-masse  Of  things  to  come 
at  large.  1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  128  The  design  for 
the  Lighthouse.. was  subject  to  some  change  in  entering  on 
the  detail  of  the  work  at  large.  1799  HAN.  MORE  Few. 
Edttc.  (ed.  4}  L  181  Abridgments.. are  put.. into  the  hands 
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of  youth,  who  have,  or  ought  to  have,  leisure  for  the  works 
at  large. 

e.  As  a  whole,  as  a  body ;  in  general ;  (taken) 
altogether. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  i.  i.  156  So  to  the  Lawes  at  large 
I  write  my  name.  1645  FULLER  Good  Th,  in  Bati  T.  (1841) 
14  Not  only  of  the  commission  at  large  but  so  of  the 
quorum.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  IV.  xx,  I  now  therefore  was 
left  once  more  upon  the  world  at  large.  1790  DCRKE  I**r. 
Rev.  Wks.  V.  179  All  punishments  are  for  example  towards 
the  conservation  of  the  people  at  large.  1833  Hr.  MARTINKAU 
Brooke  Farm  viii.  102  He  would  be  serving  me  and  society 
at  large.  1863  H.  SPENCER  First  Princ.  u.  i.  §  36  (1875) 
130  Moral  Philosophy  and  Political  Philosophy,  agree  with 
Philosophy  at  large  in  the  comprehensiveness  of  their 
reasonings  and  conclusions.  1868  Pref.  to  Dighy's  I'oy. 
Mcdit.  36  The  credit  which  they  obtained  him  wilh  the 
people  at  large.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  vit.  §  7.  415  In  his 
own  day  he  was  the  poet  of  England  at  large. 

f.  In  a  general  way ;  in  a  general  sense ;  with 
out  particularizing.     Now  rare. 

i6z$  BACON  Ess.t  Strtti.  (Arb.)  9  And  Studies  themselues 
doe  giue  forth  Directions  too  much  at  Large,  except  they  be 
bounded  in  by  experience.  1640  FCLLKR  Joseph's  Coat  vi. 
(1867)  165  And  be  not  only  their  acquaintance  at  large,  but 
in  ordinary.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  vm.  191  Not  to  know  at 
large  of  things  remote  From  use,,  .but  to  know  That  which 
before  us  lies  in  daily  life.  1670  R.  MONTAGU  in  Bncclcuch 
JfSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  485  Promises  made  at  large. 
1718  ATTERBCRY  Serin.  (1734)  '•  J8i  Whether  these  were  of 
the  Number  of  the  Eleven,  or  only  Disciples  at  large.  1896 
Law  Q,  Rev  July  199  The  Official  Receiver  mu-t  find  fraud, 
not  at  large,  but  against  the  particular  examinee, 
fg.  To  the  open  ;  away,  off.  Obs. 

1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  '1867)  35  If  this  nightes  lodgeyng 
and  bordyng  Maie  ease  the,  . .  Then  welcome,  or  els  get  the 
streight  at  large. 

h..  In  the  open  sea.  rare. 

1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Relig.  A  fed.  i.  §  3  Who  had  rather 
venture  at  large  their  decayed  bottome  then  bring  her  in  to 
be  new  trim'd  in  the  dock. 

f  i.  Over  a  large  surface  or  area ;  abroad.    Ohs. 

1579  SPENSER  Shefik.  Ceil,  Oct.  44  There  may  thy  Mu^e 
dUplay  her  fluttryng  wing,  And  stretch  her  selfe  at  lar^e 
from  East  to  West.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (16141  30 
The  first  thing  hee  doth  is  to  stretch  out  his  handes  at  large. 
1675  L'ind.  Gaz.  No.  1029  3  We  hear  that  he  has  quartered 
his  Cavalry  at  large,  for  their  better  refreshment  in  several 
neighbouring  Villages.  1715  LEON  i  Palladia's  Archil. 
^1742)  I.  101  Seeing  that  the  ..  legions  were  so  clo<e  and 
orouded,  he  commanded  them  to  set  themselves  more  at 
large  . .  so  they  might  have  room  to  handle  their  Weapon^. 
1722  DE  FOE  Plague  (1756)  229  They  would  by  their  living 
so  much  at  large,  be  much  better  prepared . .  than  if  the  same 
Number  of  People  lived  close  together. 
j.  Naut.  —f  going  large'  («ee  H.  7  a). 

1757  CAPT.  RANDALL  in  Naval  Chron.  XIV.  98  We.  .tried 
them  before  the  Wind— then  at  large. 
k.   Law.    (See  quot.) 

1767  BLACKSTONE  Coinm.  II.  Hi.  34  Common  in  gross  or  at 
Urge,  is  such  as  is  neither  appcmlant  nor  appurtenant  to 
land,  but  is  annexed  to  a  man's  person  ;  being  granted  to 
him  and  to  his  heirs  by  deed  ;  or  [etc.]. 

1.  U.  S.  Said  of  electors  or  elected  who  repre 
sent  the  whole  of  a  State  and  not  merely  a  district 
of  it. 

1741  B.  LYNDE  Diary  (1880)  161,  I  was  again  chose  a 
Counsellor  in  ye  ist  18,  and  my  Coz.  Win.  llrowne  chose 
a  Counsellor  at  Large.  1864  WEBSTER  s.  v.,  Electors  <tt 
large,  electors  chosen  to  represent  the  whole  of  a  State,  in 
di>tinction  from  those  chosen  to  represent  one  of  the  districts 
in  a  State.  1888  BRYCK  Amer.  Cominiv.  I.  xiii.  166  The 
additional  member  or  members  are  elected  by  the  voters  of 
the  whole  State  on  a  general  ticket,  and  are  called  'repre 
sentatives  at  large'. 

m.   Without  definite  aim  or  specific  application. 

1863  H.  Cox  Instit.  n.  xi.  569  The  pleadings  ace  at  large 
.  .and  do  not  tend  to  definite  issues.  1891  Edin.  Rt~i>.  July 
i  Tales  R.  Kipling  He  knows  that  a  single  stroke  well 
aimed  returns  a  better  result  than  a  score  which  are 
delivered  at  large. 

f6.  At  one's  large  :  at  liberty.   Qbs. 

^  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  \\.  237  While  eche  of  hem  is  at 
his  large,  Lyght  thinge  vpwarde  and  downwarde  charge. 
a  1420  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  1455  It  sore  me  agaste  To 
bynde  me,  where  I  was  at  my  large,  c  1430  St.  Cuthbtrl 
tSurtees)  1176  pan  my-lit  we  leue  all  at  cure  large.  1479 
riiimpton  Corr,  i.  Camden)  34, 1  will  that  yc  suffer  him  to  lie 
at  his  larg  without  longer  enpresonmcnt.  1502  ARNOLDS 
Chron.  (1811)  114  Thei . .  may  . .  at  thcr  large  and  libartie. . 
goo  and  come. 

t7.  At  the  large  :  at  the  utmost.  Ohs. 

?  1x1400  A  forte  Arth.  447  Seucne  dayes  to  Sandcwyche, 
I  sette  at  the  large,  Se.xty  myle  on  a  daye. 

8.  In  large,  fa.  In  a  free,  unrestrained,  or  bold 
manner.  Obs. 

L' 1460  Twiiclcy  Myst.  xviii.  go  Neuer  the  les,  son,  yit 
shuld  thou  lett  her  for  to  speke  in  large.  [Cf.  York  Myst. 
xx.  118  Here  for  to  speke  ouere  large.) 

b.  On  a  large  scale  :  opposed  to  in  little.  (Also 
in  the  large.) 

1614  SYLVESIEK  Little  Ba*tas  12  To  do,  in  Little,  what 
in  Large  was  done.  1662  J.  BAK<;RAVE  Pope  Alex.  V/f 
(1867)  1^8  The  copies  of  which  [picture]  in  large  I  gave, 
one  to  his  Matin.  .another,  .to  my  patron.  1712  J.  IAMI  s 
tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening  36  The  . .  Plates  represent,  in 
large,  the  same  Designs,  .as  those  described  in  little.  1793 
SVEATON  Edystone  L.  §  ziqncte,  I  have  made  trial  of  this 
method,  both  in  small  and  in  large.  1840  ARNOLD  Let.  in 
Life  <$•  Corr.  (1844)  II.  ix.  200  Viewed  in  the  large,  as  they 
are  seen  in  India.  1855  BROWNING  Old  Pict.  Florence  xxi, 
Where  the  strong1  and  the  weak,  this  world's  congeries, 
Repeat  in  large  what  they  practised  in  small. 

t  9.  To  the  (or  ones]  large :  to  or  into  a  state 
of  freedom.  Ol>s. 
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13. .  Evang,  Nicoa.  1032  in  Archiv  Stud,  nen.  Spr.  LIIL 
410  How  bat  he  wan  o  way  ffro  presoune  vn  to  \>e  large. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  10996  Philmen  the  fre  kyng. .  He  lete  to 
\>e  large.  (1500  Mclnsinc  xxxvi.  255  He  was  out  of  the 
lane  &  came  to  his  large. 

flO.  "With  the  largest:  in  the  most  liberal 
fashion.  Obs. 

1525  LD.  HKRNERS  Froiss.  II.  cxviii.  [cxiv.J  339  They 
..  payed  euery  thynge  with  the  largeste  [Fr.  bitn  <y  large- 
ment\  so  that  euery  man  was  con  ten  te. 

Large  0^3 )»  v-    tf-  '-ARGE  &-    Cf.  OF.  largir 

and  (with  sense  3)  F.  largiter.~\ 

•(•  1.  trans.  To  enlarge,  increase,  widen.   Obs. 

a  1340  HAMPOI.E  Psalter  c\hi(  i].  6,  I  largid  my  willys  and 
my  werkis.  Ibid.  Cant.  499  Largid  is  my  mouth  abouen 
my  enmys.  ^1380  WVCLIK  Serw.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  248  For  his 
propre  or  pryvy  avauntage  shulde  not  man  Ittte  to  large  bis 
love.  1382  —  i  Ckron.  xviii.  3  Whanne  he  wente  for  to 
largen  his  em  pyre  vnto  the  flode  of  Eufraten.  c  1440  Promp. 
Paw,  288/1  Largyn,  or  make  large,  atnplio^ampltfico.  1647 
H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  \\.  i.  i.  viii,  To  large  their  spirit  t!y 
vaster  cups  of  Bacchus. 

fb.  intr.  ?To  increase  (in  something). 

£71380  WVCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  341  J?us  we  largen  in  sacra- 
mentis,  for  iche  good  sensible  dede  fr*at  we  don,  or  }>at 
springith  of  marines  charite,  may  be  called  a  sacrament. 

f2.  ////;*.  To  get  or  keep  away  from  or  wide  (of). 

1506  GUYLFORDK  Pilgr.  (Camden)  60  With  mervayllous 
dyflTycultie  we  larged  frome  the  shore. 

3.  Nattt.  Of  tlie  wind  :  To  become  '  large '. 

i6zz  R.  HAWKINS  I'oy.  S.  Sea  (1847)  116  Thwart  Cape 
Froward,  the  wind  larged  with  us.  1633  T.  JAMES  I'oy. 
1 8  The  winde  larged,  and  wee  stowed  a«ay  S.  S.  W.  1890 
HALL  CAINE  Bondman  xxiv.  III.  4  Suddenly  the  wind 
larged  again. 

t  Larged,-/X-  a-  ^^s-  rare-    U>  Prcc-  +  "ED 1 J 

ICnlarged,  unconstrained,  slack. 

1382  WVCLIF  Ecclus.  xxxiii.  26  He  werketh  in  discipline, 
and  the  largid  [v.r.  large,  Vulgate  laxa]  hond  to  hym 
secheth  to  rest  en,  and  secheth  fredam. 

Large-handed,  a.     (Stress  variable.) 

fl.  fig.  Grasping,  rapacious.      Obs. 

1607  SHAKS.  Timon  iv.  L  n  Large-handed  Robbers  your 
gran  e  Masters  are. 

2.  _/r^.  Generous,  liberal,  open-handed. 

n  1628  [implied  in  LARGE-HANDEDNESS].  1885  Casselt's 
EncycL  Diet,  s.v.,  Large-handed  charity. 

3.  lit.   Having  large  hands. 

1896  O.  SCHRKINER  in  Fortnightly  Rei'.  Aug.  233  They 
[  Boers  J  are  generally  large-limbed,  large-handed  men. 

Hence  Iiarg'e-ha'ndedness  (in  quot.  ?  lavish- 
ness,  or  ?  rapacity). 

rt  1628  F.-GREVILI.E  Sidney  xvi,  (1652)  208  Shee  watched 
over  the  nimble  Spirits,  selfe  seeking  or  large  handednesse 
of  her  active  Secretaries. 

Large-hearted,  a.  (Stress  variable.)  Having 
a  large  heart  (see  LARGE  a.  3  c)  ;  magnanimous, 
generous ;  having  wide  sympathies. 

1645  WALLER  (Ttess  Carlisle  in  Mourning  32  Such  as 
made  Sheba's  curious  Queen  resort  To  the  large-hearted* 
Hebrews  famous  Court.  1842  MANNING  Serm.  ii.  (1848)  I. 
22  We  see  some  men  large-hearted  and  generous,  denying 
themselves,  almost  above  measure.  1863  PUSEY  Trntk  Eng. 
Ch.  17  It  is  strange  to  contrast  his  niggard  concessions  with 
the  large-hearted  statements  of  Roman  Catholics  of  other 
days.  1888  KURGON  Lives  12  Gd.  A/en  I.  Pref.  27  Large- 
hearted  and  open-handed  too  he  was,  when  a  real  case  was 
brought  btfore  him. 

Hence  Large-heaTtedness,  magnanimity,  gene 
rosity. 

1640  l»r.  REYNOLDS  Passions  xviL  (1647)  452  In  regard  of 
Reasonable  and  Spiritual  Desires,  The  effects  of  this  affec 
tion  are  :  Large-hear  ted  ness  and  Liberality.  1851  D.  JF.R. 
BOI.IJ  St.  Giles  xxiii.  241  The  cobbler  ..  being  mightily 
touched  by  the  large-hcartedness  of  Blast.  1876  MOZLEY 
Univ.  Serin,  iv.  (1877)  87  Suddenly  endowed  with  a  new 
large-heartedness  and  benevolence. 

Largely  (laud^H),  adv.  Also  3-4  largeliche, 
4-6  largly,  -lie;  5  largele,  6  Sc.  lairglie.  [f. 
LAHGE  a.  +  -LY  ^.]  In  a  large  manner. 

1.  Liberally,  generously,  bountifully.     Now  arch. 
and  with  mixture  of  sense  2. 

c  1230  Halt  Mcit/.  29  t>nt  he  mile  gladluche  ifinde  be  large 
liche  al  bat  te  biheoued.  1*97  R.  (Ji.ouc.  ( Rolls*  7869  He  3«f 
. .  To  abbeys  and  to  priories  largeliche  of  is  golde.  a  1300 
Cursor  Jlf,  27873  He  may  . .  largely  do  almus  dede.  c  1491 
Cltast.  God  tics  Chyld.  viii.  22  Some  tyme  they  wyll  yeue 
largely.  1568  GHAFTON  Ckron.  II.  258  Take  with  you  Gold 
and  Silver.. and  depart  largely  thereof  unto  your  men  of 
warre.  1583  GOLDING  Cah-'m  on  Dent.  Ixix.  421  Wee  haue 
gixl.s  grace  much  largelier  towardes  vs.  1827  KF.BLH  CJir. 
y.  Sund.  after  Ascension,  Largely  Thou  givest,  gracious 
Lord,  Largely  Thy  gifts  should  be  restor'd.  1879  BROWNING 
Fhcidippitics  48  Too  rash  Love  in  its  choice,  paid  you  so 
largely  service  so  slack  ! 

2.  Copiously,  abundantly ;  in  a  large  measure ; 
to  a  great  extent ;  extensively,  greatly,  consider 
ably,  much. 

/zi325  shtir.  R.  112  So  largcliche  ant  so  swuSe  vleau  fcet 
ilke  blodi  swot  of  his  blisfule  bodie.  1393  LAM;L.  F.  PI. 
C.  in.  138  For  thorw  lesynges  }e  lacchen  largeliche  mede. 
1469  Plnmpton  Corr.  (Camden)  23  For  and  it  go  to  matter 
in  law,  it  will  cost  mony  largely,  c  1470  HENRY  Wattage 
xi.  879  He . .  Send  to  the  Erll,  and  thankit  him  largele.  1529 
MpKfc  Dyakgc  i.  Wks.  139/2  What  so  euer  fashion  of  wor- 
.--hipping  of  Latria  be,  the  same  is  as  largely  done  to  saint  e-. 
and  y  mages  as  to  god.  1580  SIDNEY  Ps.  xvni.  vi,  He  lifted 
me,  unto  a  largly  noble  place.  1594  BACON  Let.  to  A.  Baioii 
in  Spedding  Lett.  (1861)  I.  349  There  is  a  collection  of  Dr. 
James,  of  foreign  states,  largeliest  of  Flanders,  which  [etc.  ]. 
x6ix  BIBLE  i  Mace.  xvi.  16  When  bimoii  and  his  sonnes 


LARGENESS. 

had  drunke  largely.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  210 
They  sup  largely.  1697  UBVDEN  Virg,  Gcorg.  in.  482  The 
salacious  Goat  encreases  more  ;  And  twice  as  largely  yields 
her  milky  Store.  1747  WESLEY  Prim.  Physic  (1762)  114 
Drink  largely  of  warm  Lemonade.  1849  HACAUUY  Hist. 
Eng.  iv.  I.  432  The  patient  was  bled  largely.  1880  GKIKM: 
Phys.  Gcog.  iv.  §  24.  228  Water  enters  largely  into  the  com 
position  of  the  bodies  both  of  plants  and  animals.  1887 
LlGHTFCK)T  Leaders  AW//.  Ch.  (1801)  3  The  prosperity  of 
a  Church,  as  of  a  Nation,  depends  largely  on  its  connexion 
with  the  past.  1891  FREEMAN  Sk.  Fr'Trav.  120  These 
surrounding  hills  are  largely  rocky. 

fb.  \\ith    words    expressive    of    quantity   or 
extent :  Fully,  quite.   Obs, 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  10528  Al  a  ?er  largeliche  this 
wrechede  ilaste.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xx.  86  That 
largelich  a  legion  n  lese  her  lyf.  ^1386  CfiAfCFR  /\nt."s  T. 
1908  Another,  That  coste  largely  of  gold  a  foiher.  ,1400 
Yu'aine  $•  Gaiv.  423,  I  wate  that  he  was  largely  By  the 
shuldres  mare  than  i. 

f  3.  Of  discourse :  At  (great)  length,  in  full, 
fully.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour  Dv,  Gretter  boldnesse  to 
speke  to  her  more  largely.  (11533  FRITH  Dispnt.  Ptirgat. 
(1829)  T2i  Which  point  I  will  touch  more  largely  anon. 
?55*  TURNER  Herbal  \.  Bvij,  This  herbe  is  so  well  know  en 
in  all  contrees,  that  I  nede  not  largelyer  to  describe  it. 
1655  STANLEY  Hist.  P kilos.  I.  (1701)  55/1  The  Feast  is 
largely  described  by  Plutarch.  178*  PKIESTLEY  Corrupt. 
Cltr.  I.  Pref.  19,  I  have  written  ..  largely  on  the  subject  of 
the  soul.  1801  STRUTT  Sports  $  Past.  in.  iii.  160  We  shall 
have  occasion  farther  on  to  speak  more  largely  concerning 
all  these  kinds.  1831  Society  I.  154  The  girls  had  written 
so  largely  to  their  friend,  she  would  not  repeat  news. 

4.  Generally;  with  a  wide  or  general  applica 
tion  or  comprehension  ;  in  a  wide  sense,  rare  or 
arc  h. 

c  1380  WVCLIF  Set.  \Vks.  III.  344  5'if  men  speken  largeli, 
many  men  ben  here  more  blessid  ban  be  pope.  1533  FRITH 
Afirr.^  Sair/n.  Bapt.  (1829)  287,  I  take  the  congregation  of 
God  in  this  place  even  somewhat  largely,  this  is,  for  all 
them  that  are  thought  or  counted  to  be  the  members  of 
Christ.  1570  Act  13  Eliz.  c.  S  §  6  The  sayde  Statute . .  shalbe 
most  largely  and  strongly  construed  for  the  repressing  of 
Usuiie.  1613  PVRCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  228  This  name 
yF.thiopia  sometimes  taken  more  largely,  otherwhiles  more 
strait ned.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseittt.  Ep.  \.  iii.  (1686)  6 
Error,  to  speak  largely,  is  a  false  judgement.  1774  BURKE 
Anter.  Tax.  Wks.  1842  I.  155  He  was  certainly  in  the  right 
when  he  took  the  matter  largely.  1868  GLADSTONE  Jtiv. 
Mundi\\.  (1869)  43  His  [Proitos'J  subjects  may  have  been 
Argives  of  Argolis,  taken  largely. 

f  b.  Loosely,  inaccurately.     Obs. 

ci449  PECOCK  Kepr.  \.  xix.  116  Ech  of  the  xj.  gouern- 
auncis,  which  y  schal  . .  menteyne  and  defende  is  groundid 
in  Holi  Scripture  largeli  and  vnpropirli  forlo  speke  of 
grounding.  1654  P>RAMHALL  Just  \'i>ui.'\\.  (1661)  17  In  all 
Sacraments  improperly  and  largely  so  called. 

t  5.  Freely,  without  restraint.     Obs. 

c  1425  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  1637  Wantons  . .  Oft  sythe 
bryng  hem  sylf  in  dystresse,  Because  they  somtyme  to 
largely  deele.  c  1440  York  Afyst.  xxx.  493  Me  likes  no}t 
[t]his  langage  so  largely  for  to  lye.  <  1530  LD.  RERNERS 
Arth.  Lyt.  Bryt.  (1814'  396  Ye  saye  not  wysely  to  call  the 
archebysshoptraitour .  .it  is  to  largely  sayde.  1564  f.  RASTKLL 
Cotifnt.  Jewell's  SfrtH.73  It  ys  largelye  and  lowdelye  spoken. 

1 6.  For  a  large  sum  ;  at  a  high  price.  Obs.  rare. 

1611  CoRVATCVwtitflvmtf  Certaine  prisoners  being  largely 
hired  by  the  King  of  Spaine  conspired  together. 

f7.  Widely.     Obs. 

1551  RECORDS  Palhw.  Ktwwl.  \.  iii,  Open  your  compasse 
as  largely  as  you  can. 

8.  In  large   characters,  letters,  or  outlines;   on 
a  large  scale  (of  drawing).     Now  rare. 

1624  BEDF.LL  Lett,  iv,  78  On  the  top  of  this  Tower,  was 
this  representation  curiously  and  largely  cut.  1680  MOXON 
.!/<•<//.  E.rerc.  2  ^7  The  Fore-Puppet  is  more  largely  delineated 
in  Plate  18.  1887  SIR  G.  TRKVELVAN  in  Stamiard  27  Aug. 
2/3  You  could  almost  read  them  across  the  floor  of  the 
House,  they  are  so  largely  printed. 

9.  \Vith  lofty  demeanour  ;  loftily,  pompously. 

1857  TROLLOPE  Barchester  T.  xlvi.  (1858)  389  He,  there 
fore,  walked  rather  largely  upon  the  earth.  1887  HALL 
CAINE  Deemster x\\\\.  107  '  Do  you  know,  my  good  people', 
he  said  largely,  '  I'm  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  you 
mean '. 

t  LaTgemost,  adv.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  LARGE  a. 
+  -MOST.]  Most  largely  or  considerably;  most. 

1666  J.  LIVINGSTONE  in  Life  11845)  !•  '32  That  year  was 
to  me  the  largemost  profitable  year  I  had  in  the  schools. 
Largen  (laud:$'n\  V.  poet.   [f.  LAHiiErt.  +  -FN-V) 

1.  intr.   To  grow  large  or  larger. 

1844  P.\  i  MORE  Poems  145  Eyes,  large  always,  slowly 
largcn.  1889  LOWELL  in  Atlantic  Monthly  LXIV.  148 
The  one  eye  that  meets  my  view,  Lidless  and  strangely 
largening. 

2.  trans.  To  make  large  or  larger,  enlarge. 

1869  LOWKLL  Pict.fr.  Applcdore  vi.  51  No  more  a  vision, 
reddened,  largened,  The  moon  dips  toward  her  mountain 
nest.  1881  EMILY  DICKINSON  Lett.  (1894)  L  186  Each  new 
width  of  love  largens  all  the  rest. 

Largeness  Jaud^nes).    [f.  LAHGE  a.  +-NESS.] 
1 1.  Liberality,    open-handcdness ;     freedom    in 
giving  or  spending.     Obs. 

n  1300  Cursor  Af.  27404  Largenes  [e*]  sett  again  couetteis. 
(•1380  WYCI.IF  IVks.  (1880)  174  Prestis  wciward  of  lif.. 
colouren  . .  glotonye  bi  largenesse  &  fedynge  of  pore  men. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  3404  Syn  it  lokid  has  be  largenes  of 
be  lord  cf  heuen,  |>at  me  bis  diademe  of  l)ary  demed  is  & 
giaunted.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xlvi.  84  Luve  makis 
wreches  full  of  lergeness.  ^11540  BARNES  Wks.  (1573)  362/1 
The  grace,  which  is  gcuen  of  the  largenes  of  God.  1598 
GKLNEWCY  Tacit  its*  Ann.  i.  xi,  (1622)  21  That  Germanicus 
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had  purchased  the  souldiers  fauour  by  largenesse.  a  1626 
Up.  ANDRBWKS  Sertn.  vii.  (1661)  436  His_  largenesse  or 
bounty,  as  it  were,  .the  casting  abroad  of  His  new  coine. 

personified.  1377  LANGL.  /*.  /'/.  B.  v.  632  Largenesse  the 
lady  heo  let  in  ful  manye.  c  1430  Hymns  Virg.  63  Quod 
largenes  in  almesse  dede.  1627  DONNE  Serin,  civil.  VI.  274 
Alacrity  married  with  a  Thoughtfulness  and  Largeness 
married  with  a  Providence. 

f2.  Lengthiness  or  prolixity  (of  discourse  or 
writing).  Obs. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Insf,  in.  221  Ye  stile  runneth  cf 
it  selfe  into  such  largenesse  with  plentie  of  matter,  yl  [etc.]. 
1597  HOOKER  Keel.  Pol.  v.  1.  §  3  In  other  things  we  may 
be  more  briefe,  but  the  waight  of  these  requheth  largenes. 
1655  FULLKR  Ch.  Hist.  iv.  ii.  §  5  The  Reader  I  presume  will 
pardon  our  largeness . .  in  relating  the  proceedings  against 
this  first  Martyr.  1655  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  i.  11701)  46/2 
Hy  reason  of  the  largness  of  the  Discourse.  1664-94  SOUTH 
Serin.  II.  192  If  the  Matter  of  our  Prayers  lies  within  so 
narrow  a  compass,  why  should  the  Dress  and  Out-side  of 
them  spread . .  into  so  wide  and  disproportioned  a  largeness  1 

3.  Amplitude  of  dimension  ;  great  size,  volume, 
or  bulk  ;  bigness,    f  Also,  magnitude  or  size  in  the 
abstract  (ods.). 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  ]{andl.  Synne  7024  My^te  no  man  ayme 
(-e  largenesse  [ V.grandur}.  ci^yaSyrGeiu-r.  (Roxb.  i  794  In 
a  twelmonth  he  waxed  more  Of  largenes.  .Than  any  otliir  in 
yeresthre.  i^SHsN.VI  //'///in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge 
(1886)  I.  370  Ouer  the  ^aid  librarie  an  hows  of  the  same 
largenesse.  a  1400-50  Ale.v<i>idtr6'&  For  all  he  largenes  of 
tenth  at  he  luke  my,t.  1523  Act  14^-15  Hen.  K///C.  6  One 
other  way  . .  of  as  greate  largenesse  in  bredeth  or  larger  than 
the  said  olde  way.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  85  The  bones 
of  a  great  ..  man,  among  the  which  bones,  the  huckle  bone 
.  .was  of  such  largenesse,  as  . .  did  declare  the  man  to  be 
.xiiii.  foote.  1603  OWEN  Pembrokeshire  (1891)  2  Other  sheres 
in  Wales  of  farre  more  lardgnes.  1653-4  WHITKLOCKE  Jrnt. 
Swed.  Emb.  (1772)  I.  in  By  reason  of  the  largenes,  and 
roughnes  of  the  water.  1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  $  Min. 
Introd.  b  6,  Their  motion  is  slow,  by  reason  of  their  large 
nesse.  1708  J,  CHAMBERLAVNE  St,  Gf.  Brit.  \\.  \.  ii.  (1737) 
305  Glasgow,  .in  respect  of  Largeness,  Building,  [etc.].,  is  the 
chief  city  in  the  Kingdom  next  to  Edinburgh.  1726  SWIFT 
Gulliver  \\.  i.  98  Each  hook  about  the  largeness  of  six 
scythes.  1783  SARAH  FIELDING  Ophelia  I.  xix,  The  large 
ness  of  the  assembly.  1807  G.  CHALMERS  Caledonia  I.  in. 
x.  458  They  were  similar,  in  the  largeness  of  their  joints,  and 
in  the  likeness  of  their  hair. 
b.  semi-iWttV. 

fi6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xvin.  314  Then  wrapt  the  body 
round  In  largenesse  of  a  fine  white  sheete.  1871  R.  ELLIS 
tr.  Catullus  Ixxxvi.  3  In  all  that  bodily  largeness  Lives  not 
a  grain  of  salt,  breathes  not  a  charm  anywhere. 

4.  Of  immaterial   things:    Amplitude;    (large) 
size  or  extent ;  extensivcness. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  220  Of  suche  largenes 
it  may  of  ryght  be  sayd  and  called  catholicall.  1605  UACON 
Adv.  Learn,  \.  Ded.,  I  ..  wonder  at  ..  the  largenesse  of 
your  capacitie.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  <$•  Cr.  \,  iii.  5  The  ample 
proposition  that  hope  makes  ..  Fayles  in  the  promist 
largeness.  1651  FULLER  Abel  AW/7/.,  Fox  (1867)  II.  85 
Considering  the  height  of  his  friends  and  largeness  of  his 
tleserts.  1832  Hr.  MARTINEAU  Each  ^ All \\\\.  109 Complaints 
were  made  against  the  largeness  of  their  profits.  1856  FROCDE 
Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  i.  57  The  largeness  of  the  power.. com 
mitted  to  the  councils  was  at  once  a  temptation . .  to  abuse 
those  powers.  1864  BOWEN  Lo*ic  MU.  (1870)  428  The 
largeness  of  his  information.  1886  3[anch.  Exam.  9  June 
5/3  The  unexpected  largeness  of  the  majority. 

f  5.   Breadth,  width.     Obs. 

£1400  MAUNDEV-  (1839)  xxv.  258  It . .  strecchethe  toward 
the  West  in  lengthe.  -in  largenesse,  it  durethe  to  the  Cytee 
of  Alizandre.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  Gnilltineatt$  Fr.  Chiritrg.  14/2 
Consideringe  the  largenes  and  length  of  the  wounde.  1607 
MARKHAM  Ca~'aL  vi.  (1617)  19  Lay  ouer  it  two  or  three 
other  Blanke's  at  their  vttermost  largenesse.  1747  CARTE 
Hist.  Eng.  I.  ii  The  largeness,  depth  or  rapidity  of  the 
stream  of  rivers,  which  they  had  occasion  to  pass. 

6.  The  attribute  or  quality  of  not  being  circum 
scribed  or  limited  in  scope,  range,  or  capacity ; 
the  reverse  of  narrowness. 

1382  WYCLIF  i  Kings  iv.  29  God  ^af  wisdam  to  Salomon, 
and  myche  prudence  . .  ,  and  laargenesse  of  herte.  1551  T. 
WILSON  Logike  (1580)  Sb,  If  any  worde  be  used  that  hath 
a  double  meanyng,  restrain  the  largenesse  thereof,  and 
declare  how  you  will  have  it  taken.  1690  LOCKIC  Hunt.  Und.  iv. 
xvii.  (1695)  388  Some  Men  of  that  Strength  of  Judgment,  and 
Largeness  of  Comprehension,  that  [etc  ].  1692  L'P^STRANGE 
Fables  viii.  (1708)  10  If  the  Largeness  of  his  Heart  shall  carry 
him  beyond  the  Line  of  Necessary  Prudence.  ^1715  BURNET 
Oivn  7V///£t'i724)  I.  589  A  man  of  his  temper,  and  of  his  large 
ness  in  point  of  opinion.  1845 -6  TRENCH  Huh.  Led.  Ser.  i.  iii. 
36  One  who  ..  in  ihe  laiger.ess  of  Ins  love  would  send  none 
empty  away.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng:  xx.  IV.  492  A  man 
..  distinguished  ..  by  the  largeness  of  his  views  and  by  his 
superiority  to  vulgar  prejudices.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist. 
viii.  §  i.  456  The  largeness  of  temper  which  characterized 
all  the  nobler  minds  of  his  day. 

b.  Of  artistic  treatment :   Breadth. 

1885  MancJi.  E.vam,  21  May  5 '4  A  frequent  largeness  of 
phrase,  with  cjuaintness  of  response.  1885  Athenxitm  23  May 
669/3  This  picture,  .may  be  mentioned  as  a  true  illustration 
of  breadth  and  largeness  of  style. 

t  7.  Kreedom,  scope,  opportunity.     Obs.  rare. 

a  1631  DONNE  Lett.  Ixxx.  Serm.  etc.  (Alford)  VI.  397  Your 
man  brought  me  your  letter  of  the  8th  of  December  this 
zist  of  the  same,  to  Chelsty  and  gives  me  the  largeness, 
till  Friday,  to  send  a  letter  to  Paul's  house. 

8.  Lofty  bearing,  pomposity. 

1887  HALL  CAINE  Deemster  xxvii.  175  The  perspiration 
started  from  his  temples,  but  his  dignity  and  his  Iargene>s 
did  not  desert  him. 

r  Largeour.     Obs.  rare~\    Iii  6  largeouer. 
[a.  F.  largeur,  f.  large  LARGE  a.]     Width,  girth. 
1545  RAYNOLD  Byrtk  Mankynde  i.  iv.  23  A  certaine  thinne 
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..skinne.,  which  compasseth  round  the  amplitude  and  large- 
ouer  of  the  belly. 

t  Largeoris,  a.  Obs.  rare*1,  [f.  LARGE  a.  + 
-OUH.]  Liberal,  bountiful. 

1583  STUBBES  Attat.  A  fats.  I  ij  b,  But  as  some  be  over 
largeous,  so  some  are  spare  enough. 

t  Largerly,  adv.  Obs.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  larger, 
comp.  oi  LARG  E  a,  +  -LY  >2.  Cf.  largierly%  bloodierly\ 
More  largely. 

£1380  WVCLIF  Serw.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  176  Lest  J?er  falshede 
growide  more  and  largerli  [v.r.  largerely]  envenymede  J>e 
Chlrche.  1632  SI'F.LMAN  Hist.  Sacrilege  (1846)  121  Largerly. 

Largess,  largesse  (la-jd^es).     arch,  and 

literary.  Forms :  3-4  largesce,  4-7  larges, 
(5  -eys,  -is,  7  lardgas),  3-  largesse,  6-  largess. 
fa.  K.  largesse  =  Pr.  Sp.  largiteza,  It.  larghe^a  :— 
late  L.  *largitiat  f.  targus  (see  LARGE  «.).] 

•fl.  Liberality,  boumifulness,  munificence.  Obs. 

a  1225  After.  TV  .  416  Ofancrekurtesie,  and  ofancre  largesse, 
is  i-kumen  ofte  sunne.  c  1340  Cntsor  M.  27404  (Fairf.) 
Largesse  gaine  couaitlse  is  sette.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  'P. 
F  210  Jhesu  Crist  yeueth  us  thise  yiftes  of  his  largesse  and 
of  his  souereyn  bountee.  1477  KARL  RIVERS  iCaxton)  Dictfs 
8  Largesse  and  libtralite  is  knowtm  whan  a  man  is  in 
necessite  and  pourete.  1549  COVKRDALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par. 
Tim.  12  Himnes  wherwith  the  larges  of  god  is  praysed 
before  meate.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Pocsic  i.  xx.  (Arb.) 
58  The  Prince  hauing  all  plentie  to  vse  largesse  by.  1623 
COCKERAM,  Largesse,  Liberalitie. 

Personified.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  vi.  112  Largesse  the 
ladi  ledeth  in  ful  nionye.  'i a  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  1157 
Not  Avarice,  the  foule  caytyf,  Was  half  to  grype  soententyf, 
As  Largesse  is  to  yeve  and  spende.  (71420  HOCCLEVE  De 
Keg:  Prlnc.  4115  Of  myne  helply  lady  souereyne  Largesse, 
my  lady,  now  wil  I  ryme, 

2.  Liberal  or  bountiful  bestowal  of  gifts  ;  occas. 
t  lavish  expenditure  ;  cotter,  money  or  other  gifts 
freely  bestowed,  e.g.  by  a  sovereign  upon  some 
special  occasion  of  rejoicing  or  the  like. 

•11340  HAMI'OLE  Psalter  Cant.  505  Worshipful  he  is  in 
larges  of  giftys.  c  1470  Cofagros  <y  Gnw.  423  For  na  largese 
my  lord  noght  \vil  he  ncuer  let,  1484  CAXTON  Chivalry  67 
Whan  it  shal  be  tyine  of  necessite  to  make  largesse  his 
hondes  must  gyue  and  dispende.  1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's 
lust.  m.  xx.  (1634)  431  So  great  and  so  plenteous  largesse 
of  his  benefits  doth  in  a  manner  ovcrwhelme  us.  1593 
SHAKS.  Rick.  If,  i,  iv.  44  Our  Coffers,  with  too  great  a  Court, 
And  liberall  Largesse,  are  growne  somewhat  light.  1614 
LODGE  Seneca  3  Neither  can  the  prodigalitie  and  largesse 
of  anything  bee  honest.  i6zz  HAKKWILI.  /David's  I'oiv  ii.  86 
The  widowes  . .  heart  being  put  to  her  mite,  gave  it  weight 
aboue  the  greater  ..  largess  of  the  Pharisee.  1698  FRYI.K 
Ace.  E.  India  #  /'-  107  The  Governor  goes  in  Procession, 
and  bestows  his  Largess.  1864  UI-RTON  Scot  Ahr.  I.  v.  302 
The  handsel-day  belongs  to  the  New  Year  itself.  It  is  still 
in  full  practice  in  Scotland  as  a  day  of  largess.  1870  DICKENS 
E.  Drood  xiii,  Largess,  in  the  form  of  odds  and  ends  of  cold 
cream  and  pomatum,  ..  was  freely  distributed  among  the 
attendants.  1873  BROWNING  Red  Colt.  Nt.-cafi  256  Your 
planned  benevolence  To  man,  your  proposed  largess  to  the 
Church.  1887  BOWEN  1'irg.  .Encid  v.  248  /Eneas  ..  then 
gives  to  the  crews  Largess  noble  of  three  steers  each. 

b.  In  particularized  sen«e  :  A  free  gift  or  dole 
of  money,  etc. 

1561  DAUS  tr.  Bnllinger  on  Apoc.  (1573)  187  Least  any  man 
shoulde  vnthankfully  and  uniustly  take  away  this  larges  of 
the  French  Kyng.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxiv.  xxi.  522  There 
was  good  hope  that  the  souldiours  should  haue  a  largesse 
dealt  amongst  them  out  of  the  kings  treasure.  1611  HEY- 
woor>  Gold.  Age  in.  i.  Wks.  1874  III.  52  Let  all  raryeties 
Showre  downe  from  heauen  a  lardges.  1655  STANLKV  Hist, 
Philos.  in.  (1701)  101/2  Courting  vulgar  Applause  with 
Largesses  and  Feasts.  1725  DK  FOK  /  ~oy.  round  It •'<?;-/</ (1840) 
103,  I  gave  a  largess  or  bounty  of  five  dollars  a  man.  1814 
SCOTT  Chivalry  '1874)  38  I^argesses  to  the  heralds  and 
minstrels,  .were  necessary  accompaniments  to  the  investiture 
of  a  person  of  rank.  1840  ARNOLD  Hist.  Rome(\'&afi)  II.  ix. 
54  His  triumphs  were  followed  by  various  largesses  of 
provisions  and  money  to  the  populace. 

C.  Largess !  or  f  ^  largess  ! :  a  call  for  a  gift  of 
money,  addressed  to  a  person  of  relatively  high 
position  on  some  special  occasion.  (Still  in  use 
locally  at  '  harvest  home  ' ;  otherwise  f/ist.} 

1377  LANGL.  P,  PI.  B.  xm.  44g  A  blynd  man  ..To  crie 
a  largesse  by-for  oure  lorde.  c  1384  CHAUCER  //.  Fame  in. 
2igTher  mette  I  tryinge  many  oon  A  largts  larges.  (1485 
D:gby  Myst.  (1882!  m.  261  A  largeys,  ^e  lord,  I  crye  bis  day. 
1573  Tt'SSER  Hush.  (18781  129  Glue  gloues  to  thy  reaper-^,  a 
larges  to  cne.  1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinsht'd  III.  1342/2 
Then  the  heralds  cried  A  larges,  and  the  trumpets  and  drums 
were  sounded  euerie  where.  1674-91  RAY  .V.  <y  E.  C.  Words 
104  A  Largess^  ..  a  Gift  to  Harvest-men  particularly,  who 
cry  a  Largess  so  many  times  a-,  ihere  are  pence  given.  1688 
R.  HOLME  Armoury  i.  3/2  Heraulds  have  a  right  three 
several  times  to  cry  Largesse.  1787  GROSE  Prov.  (,7<>ss.  s.v., 
The  reapers  in  Essex  and  Suffolk  a^k  all  j-.asscngers  for  a 
largess,  and  when  any  money  is  given  to  them,  all  shout 
together  largess,  largess.  1808  SCOIT  Mann.  \.  xi.  Now 
largesse,  largesse,  Lord  Marmion.  a  1825  FORBY  l-'oc.  E. 
Anglia^  Largess,  a  gift  to  reapers  in  harve?»t.  When  they 
have  received  it,  they  shout  thrice,  the  words '  Imlluo  largess'. 

3.  transf.    and  fig.  (from    2).      A    generous    or 
plentiful  bestowal  ;  something  freely  bestowed. 

a  J533  Ln.  BKRNKRS  Cold.  Bk.  KT.  Anrcl.  (15461  E  vij  b, 
The  yreateste  vyllany  in  a  villayne  is  to  be  gyiien  in  largesse 
of  lyes.  1682  DKYDKN  Rclig.  /,«/(.'/ 364  The  Book's  a  common 
largest  to  mankind.  1688  CROWN  E  Darius  i.  Dram.  Wks. 
1874  III.  382  He's  like  the  sun,  a  largesse  to  the  world. 
1785  COWPKR  Needless  Alarm  62  How  glad  they  catch  the 
largess  of  the  skies.  1832  THNNYSON  l  All  good  things  have 
not  ki'f>t  aloof  4,  I  have  not  lacked  thy  mild  reproof,  Nor 
golden  largessof  thy  ptaise.  1888  LOWELL  Protest  2,  I  could 
not  bear  to  see  those  eyes  On  all  with  wasteful  largets  shine. 


LARIAT. 

t 4.  Freedom,  liberty.  At  his  largesse,  at  liberty 
(cf.  at  ones  large))  at  one's  own  discretion.  Obs. 

1375  BAKBOVR  Bruce  v.  427  Quhar  he  mycht  at  his  largest 
be.  -  '4Z5  LVDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  1327  There  tohaue.. 
largesse  to  stryke  as  longeth  to  thy  cure.  £1470  HENRY 
Wallace  i\".  524  Thai,  .maid  thalm  fre,  at  their  fargis  [v.r. 
at  larges]  to  pass.  1547  Act  i  Edu>.  y/,  c.  3  §  4  He  shall 
not  goe  abroad,  and  at  larges.  1594  CAREW  //narte's  Exam* 
Wits  (1596)  225  Discoursing  of  the  largesse  and  liberty  which 
souldiers  enioy  in  Italic. 

5.  attrib.  (dial.) 

1827  HONE  Every-day  Bk.  II.  1047  The  '  Largess '-cry, 
the  '  Harvest-home  ! '  1856  farmer's  Mag.  Jan.  79  Two 
especial  seasons  of  jollity  among  them  generally  occur  in 
each  year — the  harvest-home,  . .  and  the  largess  feast. 

Larget  (la'jdgt-t).  [Fr.  ;  f.  large  LARGE  a.] 
(  A  piece  of  bar-iron,  cut  off  to  a  length .  .  forming 
a  blank  to  be  heated  and  rolled  into  a  sheet  of 
iron'  (1875  Knight  Diet.  Afech.}. 

Largier,  comp.  of  LARGY  a.  Obs. 

t  Largierly,  adv.  Obs.  rare~}.  In  6  lar- 
gyorly.  [irreg.  f.  /artier,  comp.  of  LARGY  a.  + 
-LY-.]  More  fully,  at  greater  length. 

1536  R.  KEKRLKY  in  Four  C.  Eng.  Lett.  34  Wych  fault  he 
shall  know  of  me  heyrafter  more  largyorly. 

t  Lai'gi  fical,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  I,,  largific-us 
(f.  largus  '.  see  LAHGE  a.}  +  -AL.]  Liberal,  bountiful. 

1656  in  BLOUNT  Gtossogr.  1708  Brit,  Apollo  I.  No.  33, 
2/1  The  Benignity  of  our  Largifical  Essence.  1709  Ibid. 
II.  No.  64.  2/2  Largifical  Redundances. 

t  Largi'fluent,  a.  Ot>s.  rare-1.  In  5  largy-. 
[f.  I,,  lar^iftn-us  ^Lucretius';  -i-  -EM.] 

c  1460  Play  S  a  cram.  824  O  thu  largy  fluent  lord  most  of 
lyghtnesse, 

t  Largi'loquent,  a.  Oh.  rare-0.  [f.  L. 
largihqit-uS)  \.  largus  (see  LAHGE  a.}  +  loqul  to 
speak  :  see  -ENT.]  *  Full  of  words,  that  is  liberal 
of  his  tongue'  (P.lonnt  Glossegr.  16  =  6). 

t  La  rging,  vbL  sb.  Obs.  [f.  LARGE  v.  + 
-1XG  !.]  Knlargcment. 

1510  Ace.  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  1,1886}  II.  200  The 
largienge  of  the.  vestrie  dore. 

Largish  (Ja-jd^iJ  ,  a.  [f.  LARGE  a.  4  -isn.] 
.Somewhat  large. 

1787  /•'am.  Plants  I.  90  The  divisions  roundish,  concave, 
expanding,  largish.  1807-26  S.  Cm  >[•].;«  Snrg.  108  The  largish 
ligatures  used  in  Mr.  WarnerV  time.  1872  BKSANI  8:  RICE 
Ready  Money  M.  v,  He  carried  about  with  him  a  largish, 
sum  in  valuables  and  money. 

Comb.  1831  A.  HKADI.MV  in  J.  Raine  Mem.  J.  I/odgsott 
(1858)  II.  208  A  largish  si/ed  W. 

LargitlOll  (ItJd-p'Jan).  Now  rare.  [ad.  L. 
largltion-eni^  n.  of  action  f.  lar^tri  to  be  liberal 
or  bountiful,  f,  largits  (vsee  LAIMJE  rf.X  Cf.  obs.  F. 
largition.']  The  bestowal  of  gilts  or  largess ; 
bountiful  giving.  Also  an  instance  ol  this. 

1533  Btii.i.KN'DKN  Lh<y\\.  (1822)  if»g  The  Faderiv.  .dredand 
Cassiu-,  be  thir  largiciouns,  to  CUIKJUUS  sic  favours  and 
riches  that  miclit  be  noysum  to  than  liberty,  1570-6  LAM- 
JIARDE  Pcramb.  Kent  (1826)  456  He  had,  by  gieat  largition 
and  briberie,  prevailed  at  Rome,  a  1670  HACKI-.T  .-//•/. 
ll'i!litims  i.  (i6g2)  225  Necessity  is  the  companion  of  im 
moderate  largition.  1781  S.  PEI  KRS  Hist.  Connect.  318  The 
largition  enabled  them  to  build  a  meeting  and  settle  a 
minister.  i8S4C/\RDU  WISEMAN  J'\ibiol<i  n.  xxviii.  (1855: 
307  The  separate  cell,  which  Agnes  had  obtained ..  backed 
by  her  parents'  handsome  largitiuiis. 

Hence  Largi'tional  a.,  of  the  nature  of  largest. 

1656  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr. 

t  Largitude.  Obs.  rare—1.  [acl.  late  I,. 
largitftdo,  f.  largus  ^see  LARGE  «.) :  see  -ITUDK.] 
liieadth,  width. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabclhoiters  Bk.  Phy^icke  112/1  Cut  the 
same  of  such  a  largitude  as  you  desire  to  have  it. 

II  LargO  (JaMgtf'.  J/«5.  [It.  —  broad.]  A 
term  indicating  that  a  passage  is  to  be  rendered  in 
slow  time  and  with  a  broad,  dignified  treatment. 
Also  transf. 

1683  PUHCELL  3-/V.  Sonnatas  To  Rdr.  (1893^,  Presto  Largo, 
Poco  Largo,  or  Largo  by  itself.  1724  [see  GRAVE  A.1].  i?53 
CHAMBERS  CycL  Supp.,  Largo,  in  the  Italian  music,  a  slow 
movement,  one  degree  quicker  than  grave  and  two  than 
adagio.  1866  GKO.  ELIOT  /•'.  Holt  I.  xiii.  279  The  gathering 
excitement  of  speech  gave  more  and  more  energy  to  his 
manner  . .  he  ..  ended  with  his  deepest-toned  largo,  keeping 
his  hands  clasped  behind  him. 

t  Largy,  a.,  adv.^  and  sb.  Obs.  [f.  LABC;E  a. 
+  -Y.J  A.  adj.  Large.  B.  adv.  Largely.  C.  sb. 
At  the  largiest :  in  the  fullest  manner. 

1395  PURVEY  Remonstr.  (1851)  154  Of  this  abhominacoun 
it  is  seid  largiere  bifore  in  the  ij.  article,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy 
4061  Laraior  hen  a  lawriall  &  lengur  with  all.  1535  COVER. 
DALE  2  Mai'c.  ii.  32  He..vseth  few  wordes,  and  toucbeth 
not  the  matter  at  the  largiest.  1555-8  PHAKR  sEiicid  i. 
B  iij,  Largy  streames  out  from  his  ties  he  shed,  156? 
TURBERV.  Or  id's  Ep.  143  b,  In  largie  seas  .  .  Aye  fleeting  to 
and  fro.  1594  CAREW  Tasso  (1881)  102  Who  open  ..saw 
this  largy  gate. 

Lariat  (.Ise'riat),  sb.  Also  lariette,  larriet. 
[a.  Sp.  la,  reata  (see  REATA).]  A  rope  used  for 
picketing  horses  or  mules  ;  a  cord  or  rope  with 
a  noose  used  in  catching  wild  cattle  ;  the  lasso  of 
Mexico  and  South  America. 

1835  W.  IRVING  Tour  Prairies  26  Lariats,  or  noosed  cord:-, 
used  in  catching  the  wild  horse.  1859  MARCY  Prairie  Trav. 
t.  41  Lariats  made  of  hemp  are  the  best.  1861  G.  F. 
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BERKELEY  Sfortsiu.  If.  Prairies  xv.  250  Two  mules  put  so 
near  together  that  they  had  got  their  larriets  entangled. 
1876  BESANT  &  RICE  Gold.  Butterfly  (i%77}  3  The  horsehair 
lariette,  which  serves  the  Western  Ninirod  for  lassoing  by 
day  and  for  keeping  off  snakes  at  night. 

Hence  La  riat  v.  trans. ,  to  secure  with  a  lariat. 

1850  B.  TAYLOR  Eldorado  xi.  (1862)  104  My  mules  had* 
already  been  caught  and  lariated. 

Lariat,  005.  form  of  LORIOT,  golden  oriole. 

Larick  (Ire'rik).  Sc.  and  north.  Also  lerrick. 
[sing.  f.  LARIX  taken  as  a  pi.]  —  LARCH. 

1805  A.  SCOTT  Poems  197  (JamJ  A  planting  ..  Where 
pilches  an'  laricks  were  seen.  1893  XorthitttiMd.  Gloss., 
Larick,  larch  fir.  1896  LI;MSDKN  Poems  160  Lang  tail  an' 
swirly  Twinklin'  on  the  lerrick  taps. 

La  rid  (lac  "rid).  Ornith.  [ad.  mod.L.  Larid-w^ 
f.  lams  gull.]  A  bird  of  the  Laridx  or  gull 
family.  In  recent  Diets. 

Hence  Laridiiie  a.,  having  the  characters  of 
the  gull  family. 

1877  COUES  Birds  *Y.-/F,  589  Various  classifications  of  the 
Laridine  birds  . .  have  been  proposed. 

Larie,  Larielle,  vars.  LAURY,  LAUREL. 

Lariette,  variant  of  LARIAT. 

Larigot  (Iwrigpt).  Mas.  [ad.  Y.  larigot,  OF. 
larigau  '  a  Flute  or  Pipe , .  called  so  by  the 
dowries  in  some  parts  of  France'  (Cotgr.),  of 
unknown  origin.]  An  organ-stop  :  see  quot. 

1876  HII.KS  Catec/i.  Organ  ix.  (1878)  69  Larigot,  Nine 
teenth,  Octave  Twelfth,  a  small  metal  Mutation  slop.  . .  The 
Larigot  sounds  a  perfect  fifth  above  the  Fifteenth,  and 
consequently  a  Nineteenth  above  the  Diapasons. 

Larikin,  variant  of  LAKKIKIX. 

!!  Larin  (Ire'rin).  Also  6  larine,  (larijn),  8 
laryn  ;  7  lari,  lar(r)ee,  lawree.  [Pers.  (_$^  /tin, 
?  f.  Lar  name  of  a  territory  on  the  north  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  (Yule).]  A  kind  of  Persian  and 
Arabic  money  formerly  in  use.  consisting  of  a 
strip  of  metal  bent  over  in  the  form  of  a  hook. 

1588  HICKOCKK  tr.  Fredericks  \'*oy.  Ind.  35  b,  I  bought 
many  salted  kine  there,  .fur  halfe  a  Larine  a  peece,  which 
L;uine  may  be  twelue  shilhnges  sixe  pence.  1616  N. 
WHITHINGTON  in  Purchas  Pi'grnns  (1625'  I.  484  We  agreed 
with  one  of  the  Ragles  or  Governours,  kinred  for  twenty 
Laries  (twenty  shillings)  to  conduct  vs.  \fa&  Dot  tint,  fin- 
peeu-hni.  Bitck/tm.  (Camden)  77  I,:iwrees,  beinge  peeces  of 
silver,  .worthe  aboute  temie  pence.  1634  SIK  T.  HERBERT 
I'rav.  151  Larrees  fashioned  like  point-aglets,  and  are  worth 
ten  pence.  1681  R.  Ksox  Hist,  Rclnt.  \\.  vi.  144  Five  and 
twenty  Larees,  that  is,  five  dollars.  1704  Collect.  I7oy. 
,ChurchilI)  III.  822/2  The  most  current  coin  here  are  the 
Silver  Larynst  each  whereof  is  "worth  about  icv/. 

Larine  (larrm),  a.  Oniith.  [ad.  mod.L. 
I.arin-xtf.  laritsg\\\\.~\  Pertaining  to  the  Larinwj 
a  sub-family  of  the  Laridft.  In  recent  Diets. 

Lari  lioid,  .   rare.  [f.Gr. \apiV-os  fatted  +  -OID.] 

1860  FOWLER  Mcd.  \'oc,  Lnrinoid,  syn,  of  fatrdactous 
1888  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Larix  (Iwriks).  Also  8  laryx.  /3.  6  larnix, 
7  larinx,  8  -ynx.  [L.  (see  LARCH).] 

1.  a.  —  LAUCH.  Also  attrib.t  as  larix  trcet  wood. 
(Now  only  Sc. :  cf.  LARICK.) 

J572  J-  JONES  Baltics  of  Batk  \\.  12  b,  The  oka  trees, 
pyne  trees,  larnix  [sic]  trees,  fir  trees,  ash  trees.  1578  l.vn: 
Dodoens  vi.  xcii.  775  Of  the  larclie  or  larix  tree.  1611 
COTGR.,  Laregc,  the  Larch,  or  Larinx  tree.  1626  BACON 
Xylva  §  642  The  Mosse  of  the  Larix  Tree  burneth  also 
^weet,  and  spark  let  h  in  the  liurning.  1744  DKI'.MMO.\I> 
Trav,  i.  (1754*  16  The  larynx  is  as  frequent  upon  the 
mountains  in  this  country,  as  the  white  pine,  or  common 
Scotch  fir.  1770-4  A.  HUNTER  Georg.  Kss,  (1803)  I.  515 
A  small  summer-house  finished  with  Larix  wood.  1791 
NEWTE  Tour  Eng.  $  Scot,  240  Plane  trees,  poplars,  birches, 
limes,  larixes.  1805  FOHSVTH  BeautifA  Su>tl.  I.  429  They 
[squirrels]  attack  the  young  Scotch  firs,  but  more  particularly 
the  larix  and  elm.  1842  J.  AITON  Dottiest.  Econ.  (1857) 
163  Gates  should  be  made  of. .  Larix  wood. 

||  b.  Bot.  The  genus  of  coniferous  trees  to  which 
the  larches  belong. 

f2.  The  herb  Camphorosma  monspdiacum.   Obs. 

1548  TURNER  Names  of  Hcrbes  26  Cliamepeuce  is  a  very 
rare  herbe . .  it  may  be  called  in  Knglishe  Alpeare  or  Petie 
Larix.  16*4-61  DAVENPORT  City  Xightcafi  \.  2  IJeauty,  like 
tlie  Herb  Larix,  is  co"|  i'  th'  water,  Hut  hot  i'  th'  stomack. 

Lark  O^ik),  sb.\  laverock  (Irc-varak,  Sc. 
Ir'vwk1).  Forms:  a.  i  laferce,  law-,  lau(w)erce, 
Irwerce,  lauricee,  -e,  3-4  laverke,  5  laveroc, 
-k  ke,  (laverock,  lawrok  ,  6  laverok(e,  lavo- 
rocke,  Sc.  laferok,  7  laveracke,  lavroc,  leve- 
ro(c)k,  -ucke,  9  dial,  lair-,  layrock,  5-  chiefly 
Sc.  lav(e)rock,  lav'rock.  B.  4-7  larke, 4-  lark. 
[OK.  Idfcrcc^  older  I&wene,  Iduriav, \vk.  fern.,  corre 
sponding  to  Du.  Icenwt'rikj  OTIG.  Icrahha  (MUG. 
and  mod.G.  hrche],  ON.  tfeffirkt  (masc.),  MSw. 
Iwrikia  (Sw.  larka^  Da.  lerke] ;  not  found  in  Goth. 

The  ulterior  etymologv  is  unknown  :  some  of  the  OE. 
forms,  and  the  ON.  Ixvirke  (only  in  the  Kdda  Gloss.,  and 
perh.  from  Eng.)  lend  themselves  to  the  interpretation 
'  treason -worker  '  (OE.  lxu>,  ON.  ti,  treason  ;  cf.  ON.  ill- 
~'irke  worker  of  ill) ;  but,  apart  from  the  fact  that  nothing 
is  known  in  folklore  to  account  for  such  a  designation,  the 
Teut.  forms  generally  seem  to  point  to  some  such  OTeut. 
type  as  *tatwir,ikjfln-.] 

1.  A  name  used  generally  for  any  bird  of  the 
family  Alaudiifa,  but  usually  signifying,  when 


used  without  a  prefix,  the  SKYLARK  {Alattda 
awettsis).  The  lark  has  a  sandy-brown  plumage, 
and  remarkably  long  hind-claws  (cf.  LARKSPUR). 

a.  c  7*5  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hesse  Is)  71/2  Laudue,  laurice, 
c  looo  yfiLFRic  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  131/28  Ahinda, 
lauerce.  c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  67/455  A  jjret  hep  of  lauer- 
kene  opon  I  e  churche  a-li3hte.  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric 
P.  xi.  40  Ich  wold  ich  were  a  threstelcok,  A  bountyng 
other  a  lavercok,  Swete  bryd  !  7^1366  CHAUCER  Rom. 
Rose  662  Ther  mighte  men  see  many  flokkes  Of  turtles 
and  laverokkes.  c  14*0  Lilvr  Cocorum  (1862)  36  Other 
smalle  bryddes  .  .  As  osel,  smttyng,  laveroc  gray,  Pertryk, 
werkock.  1438  Bk.  AlexaiuierGt.  (Hannatyne)  12  It  semis 
thay  sparhalkis  war  And  we  lawrokis  that  durst  Iwt  dar. 
a  1650  Eger  $•  Grine  922  in  Furnivall  Percy  Folio  I.  383 
The  throstlecocke,  the  Nightingale,  the  laueracke,  &  the 
wild  woodhall.  1725  RAMSAY  Gent.  Shef>h.  \\.  iv,  Hark  how 
ilie  lav'rocks  chant  aboon  our  heads,  a  1810  TANNAHILL 
ll'interivr  /tis  cloudy  brw  Poems  (18461  112  Now  lav  rocks 
sing  to  hall  the  spring,  And  nature  all  is  cheery.  1837 
K.  NICOI.L  Poems  (1842)  77  Where  laverocks  lilting  sing  Is 


. 

the  place    that    I    love    be*t.     1897  Outing-  (U.  S.)    XX 
595/1  A  colony  of  tuneful  lavrocks  darted  their  almost 


XXIX. 

per 
pendicular  flight  above  our  heads. 

0.  '!  a  1366  CHAUCEI  Kom,  Rose  915  With  fynche,  with 
lark,  and  with  archaungelle.  (1380  Sir  Ferttmb.  1498  On 
|?e  niorwe  wan  it  was  day,  &  ^  larke  by-gan  to  synge,  bys 
messegers  come  in  god  aray.  c  1450  HOLLAND  Hoivtat  714 
The  blyth  Lurk  that  begynnis.  1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  in.  i. 
158  Did  euer  Kauen  sing  so  like  a  I^arke?  1620  VENNKK 
I'ia  Recta  iii.  63  Larkes  are  of  a  delicate  taste  in  eating. 
1774  GOLDSM.  \<it.  Hist.  (1776)  V.  10  An  hawk  ..  perceives 
a  lark  at  a  distance  which  neither  men  nor  dogs  could  spy. 
1828  WORHSW.  Morn.  Excrc.  iv,  Ne'er  could  Fancy  bend 
the  buoyant  Lark  To  melancholy  service.  1876  SMILES 
Sc.  yafur.  xiii.  (ed.  4)  260  You  could  now  hear  the.  .bright 
carol  of  the  Lark. 

b.  With  allusion  to  the  lark's  habits;  e.g.  its 
early  song,  and  the  height  it  attains  in  contrast 
with  the  low  position  of  its  nest. 

1580  LYLY  Euphues  fArb.)  229  Goe  to  bed  with  the  Lainbe, 
and  rise  with  the  Larke.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  v.  iii.  56 
Stir  with  the  Larke  to  morrow,  gentle  Norfolk.  1613  — 
//en.  /'"///,  !i.  iii.  94  With  yourTheame,  I  could  O're-mount 
the  Larke.  1607  pEKKER  ll'cstw.  Hoc  Wks.  1873  II.  295 
\Ve..mui>t  be  vp  with  the  lark.  1798  COI,KHII>GE  Anc.  Mar. 
v.  xv,  Sometimes  a  dropping  from  the  sky  I  heard  the  I>av- 
rock  sing.  1822  \\,  W.  PROCTER  Lysandcr  fy  lone  \,  Be 
constant  .  .  As  larks  are  to  the  morn  or  bats  to  eve.  i8z6 
J.  WILSON  Noit.  Amhr.  Wks.  1855  I.  131  Nae  lively  lilting 
awa  like  a  rising  laverock.  1865  WAI/GH  Lane.  Songs  26 
Though  we  livin'  o'  th'  floor  same  as  layrocks  We'n  go  up 
like  lay  rocks  to  sing. 

C.  Proverbs. 

(  1530  K.  HILI.KH  C0tHtK0n~Pl,  fik.  (1858)  140  And  lievyn 
fell  we  shall  have  meny  larkys.  1546  J.  Hj£YWOOD  Prov. 
(1867)  9  A  leg  of  a  larke  Is  l>etter  than  is  the  body  of  a 
kygnt  Ibid.  20  Louers  Hue  by  lone,  ye  as  larkes  line  by 
leekes.  1589  GRFKNH  3Ie>:a/>Iion  (Arb.)  48  Men  ..  die  for 
lone,  when  larkes  die  with  leekes.  1711  />>//.  Apollo  \\\. 
No.  153.  3/2  When  the  Sky  falls,  we  shall  catch  Larks. 

d.  With  some  defining  prefix,  or  qualifying 
adjective,  denoting  some  member  of  the  genus  or 
family,  as  Crested  Lark,  Horned  J.arfc,  Red  Lark, 
Shore-lark;  also  SKYLAKK,  WOODLARK. 

1766  PENNANT  tool.  (17681  II.  239  Red-lark.  1784-5  — 
A  ret.  Zool.  (17921  II.  84  Shore  Lark.  .Alauda  alfiestris.  1837 
GoULD  .£xnu  Europe  1  1  1.  165  Crested  Lark,  A  laitda  ciistata. 
1894  R.  H.  SHARPE  Handbk.  Birds  Gt.  Brit.  (1896)  80  The 
Horned  Larks  are  principally  northern  birds,  occurring 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  North  America  ..  more  than 
one  form  of  Horned  Lark  ts  found  in  the  higher  ranges  of 
the  Himalayas.  Ibid.  89  The  Wood-Lark  ..agrees  with 
the  Crested  Lark,  ..  in  having  the  first  primary  quill  well 
developed. 

2.  Applied  with  defining  pftfil  to  birds  resembling 
the  lark,  but  not  belonging  lo  the  Alaitdidx  ;  e.  g.  to 
certain  buntings  and  pipits.     Also  TITLAUK. 

1766  PENNANT  Zool.  (17681  II.  238  It  is  larger  than  the 
tit-lark.  1848  Zoologist  VI.  2290  'I  he  meadow  pipet  is  the 
'  twit  lark  '.  1849  Ibid.  VII.  2354  The  tree  pipet  is  the  'tree- 
lark  '.  x86a  WOOD  Ara/,  Hist.  II.  484  The  Lapland  Hunting, 
Snow  Hunting.  ..In  some  places  it  is  called  the  .  .  White  Lark. 
1893  NEWTON  Diet.  Kirds  512  The  Mud-l<ark,  Rock-Lark, 
Titlark,  and  Tree-Lark  are  Pipits.  The  Grasshopper- 
],ark  is  one  of  the  aquatic  Warblers,  while  the  Meadow- 
Lark  of  America  .  .  is  an  Icterus.  Sand-Lark  and  Sea-Lark 
are  .  .  names  often  given  to  some  of  the  smaller  members  of 
the  Limicolx.  1894  R.  B.  SHARPE  Handl'k.  Birds  Gt.  Brit. 
(1896)  70  From  the  curious  'scribbling1  on  the  eggs  the 
Yellow  Hunting..  is  in  many  places  known  as  the  '  Writing 
Lark  '. 

3.  attrib.   and    Comb.  ,   as    lark-song,    -catcher  ; 
lark-awakened,  -footed  adjs.  ;   also  lark-like  adj.  ; 
lark-call  (see  quot.)  ;  f  lark's-claw,  the  wild  lark 
spur  ;  lark-finch,  -sparrow,  a  bird  of  the  western 
U.  S.,  Chondestes  grammaciis  ;    f  lark-fish  (  =  L. 
alattda]  a  name  given  to  certain  species  of  Hlenny  ; 
lark's-foot  =  LAUKSPIH;    lark's-head    Naut., 
a  form  of  bend  (Knight  Diet.  Mech:  ;  lavrock- 
height  {.jioncc-wd.\  the  height  that  the  lark  rises 
to  ;   lark-silver,  an  annual   payment  due  lo  the 
Crown   from   tenants   of  the    Honour  of  Clare  ; 
lark's  toes  =  LAKKSITK;   lark-worm,  a  kind  of 
tape-worm  (see  quot.).     Also  LAKK('S)-HEKL. 

1835  Edin.  Re-,:  LX.  324  The  tell-tale  smoke  of  Mark- 
awakened  cottages.  1791  K.  DARWIN  Rot.  Card.  i.  Notes 
89  There  is  a  whistle,  termed  a  *  lark-call,  which  consist* 
of  a  hollow  cylinder  of  tin-plate,  clo>ed  at  both  ends.  1881 
Macnt.  Mag.  XLV.  42  A  Mark-catcher  will  catch  and 
slaughter  ignomimously  in  a  single  night  more  skylarks  than 
a  falconer  can  hope  to  catch  with  one  hawk  in  a  year. 
1578  Lvit  Dodocns  u.  xv.  165  The  wilde  [Lark':,  spur]  U 


called  . .  in  English  .  .*Larckes  Claw.  1776-96  WITHKKING 
Brit.  t'lnnts  ,ed.  3!  11.494  Larks-Ll;iw.  1831  A.  WILSON 
&  HoNArARTE^/wr  Ornitk.  IV.  126  Eringilla  gratnmaca— 
*Lark  Finch.  1898  Burroughs'  Rivcrby  Index,  Lark  finch  or 
lark  sparrow,  Chondestes  grainmacns.  1661  LOVELL  Hist. 
Anim.ff  Min.  Introd.a6b,  Fishes,  .smooth,  as  the  *Larkfi^h 
cristate  and  not  cristate.  1573  TUSSER  Hush,  xliii.  (1878)  96 
Herbes,  branches,  and  flowers,  for  windowes  and  pots,  . . 
*Larkes  foot.  1626  HACON  Syfoa  §  510  This  Experiment  of 
severall  Colours,  comming  up  from  one  seed,  would  be  tried 
also  in  Larkes-Fott.  1607  TOPSEU.  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  253 


Poor  L-izzte's  heart  maist  lap  the  nool ;  JNear  "lav  rock  height 
she  jumpit.  1742  YOUNG  A7/.  Tit.  v.  20  Pleasure,  *Lark-like, 
nests  upon  the  Ground.  1894  K.  !>.  SHAKM-:  Handbk.  Birds 
<;f.  Brit.  (1896*  79  The  Meadow-Pipit  having  a  Lark-like 
hind  claw.  1635  J.  LAYER  in  A'.  <$•  Q.  9th  Ser.  V.  (1900)  376 
The  lete  is  of  Clare,  of  fee,  and  ye  townsmen  paid  . .  3^.  per 
annum  for  Markesilver,  but  what  the  meaning  of  it  is,  1  know 
not.  1900  //»/"( i'., The  term  larkesilver  first  occurs  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.  The  Court  Leet  at  Meldreth  has  not  been 
held  for  centuries,  but  the  '  larksih  er '  [etc.]  are  still  paid  by 
the  parish  constable  to  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests.  i88oG.  MEREDITH  Tragic  COM. (\%&\^  193  He.  .had 
within  the  month  received  her  Mark-song  of  her  betrothal. 
1597  *  Larkes  Toes  [see  LARK-HEEI,  i],  1863  WOOD  Nat. 
Hist.  111.713  *Lark-worm,  Txnia platyccphala. 

Lark  laik),  s/>.~  colloq.  [Belongs  to  LARK  v*] 
A  frolicsome  adventure,  a  spree.  Also  to  go  ont 
have,  take  a  lark. 

1811  I. ex.  Bnlatronictifir,  Lark^  a  piece  of  merriment. 
People  playing  together  jocosely.  1812  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash 
Diet.,  Lat-A;  fun  or  sport  of  any  kind,  lo  create  which  is 
termed  knocking  up  a  lark.  1813  RYKON  Let.  27  Sept.  in 
Moore  Lett.  «y  Jrnls.  (1830)  I.  428  You  must  and  shall 
meet  me  . .  and  take  what,  in  flash  dialect,  is  poetically 
termed  'a  lark  '  with  Rogers  and  me  for  accomplices.  1835 
MARKVAT  Joe.  Faitltf.  xxxviii,  Tom  was  ..  always  ..  ready 
for  any  lark  or  nonsense.  1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  ii,  '  Here's 
a  lark  ,  shouted  half  a  dozen  hackney-coachmen.  1857  MRS. 
CARLVI.E  Lett.  II.  321  My  mother. .once  by  way  of  a  lark, 
invited  her  to  tea.  1873  HOLLAND  A.  Bonnie,  xvi.  254  '  It's 
a  lark,  fellows',  said  Mullens  from  behind  his  handkercheif. 
1884  I'tnuh  i  Mar.  108/1  Bradlaugh  only  having  a  lark 
with  the  Hon.  Gentlemen. 

Lark  (liuk),  sb,'->  A'aitf.  A  small  boat  (Smyth 
Sailors  Word-bk.  1867). 

1796  Groses  Diet.  I'ulg.  Tongut,  Lark,  a  boat. 

Lark  Oa-ik\  v.i  [f.  LARK  st>.*]  intr.  To  catch 
larks.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Larkvlajk'i,  v.-  (olfoq.  (orig.  slang.)  [Belongs 
to  LAUK  sb? ;  the  sb.  and  vb.  appear  first  in 
1811-3.  The  origin  is  somewhat  uncertain. 

Possibly  it  may  represent  the  northern  LAKE  v.t  as  heard 
by  sporting  men  from  Yorkshire  jockeys  or  grooms;  the 
sound  (leak,  li^k),  which  is  written  laitk  in  Robinson's 
Whitby  Glossary  and  in  dialect  books,  would  to  a  southern 
hearer  more  naturally  suggest  'lark'  than  Make'  as  it.i 
equivalent  in  educated  pronunciation.  On  the  other  hand. 
Si  is  quite  as  likely  that  the  word  may  have  originated  in 
some  allusion  to  LARK  sb}  ;  cf.  the  similar  use  of  skylark  vb. 
(which,  however,  is  app.  not  recorded  till  much  later).] 

1.  intr.  To  play  tricks,  frolic  ;  to  ride  in  a  frolic 
some  manner;  to  ride  across  country.     Also  with 
about. 

1813  COL.  HAWKKK  Diary  (1893)  I.  68  Hating  larked  all 
the  way  down  the  road.  1835  Ninirod*s  Hunting  Tour  227 
There  is  another  way  of  making  use  of  horse-flesh  .  .and  that 
i>,  ..  what  in  the  language  of  the  day  i^  called  'larking'. 
One  of  the  party  holds  up  his  hat  which  is  a  signal  for 
the  start ;  and,  putting  their  horses'  heads  in  a  direction 
for  Melton,  away  they  go,  and  stop  at  nothing  till  they 
get  there.  1842  HARHAM  tugol.  Leg,  Ser.  tr.  St.  Cittk~ 
7't-rt.  Don't  'lark'  with  the  watch,  or  annoy  the  police! 
1846  57  DK  Qi  INCKV  Ke.its  Wks. VI.  276  note.  It  is  a  ticklish 
thing  to  lark  with  honest  men's  names.  1848  THACKKBAY 
Van.  Fair  Ixv.  496  Jumping  the  widest  brooks,  and  larking 
over  the  newest  gates  in  the  country.  1857  KUOm  Tent 
Brmvn  \.  v,  Larking  al>out  at  leap-frog  to  keep  themselves 
warm.  1861  WIIVTE  MELVILLE  Mkt.tlarb.  56  If  we  arc  to 
lark  home.. I  may  as  well  ride  a  nag  I  can  trust.  1871 
*M.  LKCKAND'  Cainbr.  b'reshni,  261  These  ..  expert  rider^ 
..set  off  to 'lark'  it  home.  1880  H.  O'REILLY  50  Years  on 
Trail  3,  I  was  always  larking  about  and  playing  pranks  on 
my  schoolfellows. 

2.  trans.  To  make  fun  of,  tease  spoi  lively  (a  per 
son    ;  to  ride  .a  horse)  across  country. 

1848  THACKKKAY  /  'an.  Fair  Ixvi.  603  A  staid  English 
maid  . .  whom  Georgy  used  to  '  lark '  dreadfully,  with 
accounts  of  German  robbers  and  ghosts.  1861  WBYTI 
MELVILLE  Afkt.  Harb.  21  '  May  1  hirk  him?'  said  he.  pull 
ing  up  after  a  short  canter  to  and  fro  on  the  turf  by  the 
wayside. 

3.  To  clear  (a  fence)  with  a  living  leap. 

1834  AINSWORTH  Rook-wood  iv.  vii,  llt-ss  wa-.  neither 
strained  by  her  gliding  passage  down  the  slippery  hill  side, 
nor  shaken  by  larking  the  fence  in  the  meadow. 

Larker 1  (la'iksi).  [f.  LARK  s/>.1  +  -Kit '.]  One 
whose  occupation  it  is  to  catch  larks. 

1634  A.WARWICK  Spare  Alin.  (1637)  68  When  I  see  the 
Larker's  day  net  spread  out  in  a  faire  morning.  176*  PEN 
NANT  Zool.  (1768)  II.  235  When  the  weather  grows  gloomy 
the  larker  change*  his  engine.  1789  G.  WHITE  Selbornc 
xxvii.(i853)  108  The  larkers  in  dragging  their  nets  by  night 
frequently  catch  them  [fieldfares]  in  the  wheat-stubbles. 

Larker  -  (laukai).  colioq.   [f.  LAKK  v.~  +  -Kit '.] 

One  given  to  '  larking  '  or  sporting. 

1826  Snorting  Mag.  XVIII.  285  He  has  been  a  bit  of  a 
larker  in  his  time.  1896  H7est»t.  tins.  3  July  1/3  He  was 
conveyed  by  the  Markers',  who  were  medical  students,  to 
the  statue  of  William  III. 
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1 886  Argosy  XIX.  278  Seine  fishing  is  carried  on  by  com 
panies,  each  company  owning  3  boats — the  'seine  boat'., 
the  '  vollier  ' .  .and  another  small  boat  called  a  larker. 

Xiark-heel,  lark's-lieel. 

1.  a.    =  LAKKSPUR.      b.  Indian  cress  or  garden 
nasturtium  {Trop&ohttii). 

>597  GERARDE  Herbal  H.  ccccxxvi.  923  Flos  Reghts  . .  !TI 
English  Larkes  spur,  Larkes  heele,  Larkes  toes,  Larkes  clawe 
and  Munkes  hoode.  1612  Tivo  Noble  A',  i.  i.  Song,  Mary- 
golds,  on  death  beds  blowing,  Larkes-heeles  trymuie.  1669 
\VORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  280  Now  sow  Larks-heels, 
Canditufts,  Columbines,  &c.  1695  TATK  tr.  Coivtey's  Plants 
iv.  C.'s  Wks.  1721  III.  360  The  Indian-Cress  our  Climate 
now  does  bear,  Call'd  Larks-heel,  'cause  he  wears  a  Horse- 
mans  Spur.  1706  J.  GARDINER  Rapin's  Card.  (1728)  iS  The 
Larkheel  train,  And  Lychnis  famous  for  her  scarlet  stain. 
1760  J.  LEF,  hit  rod.  Bot.  App.  (1765)  316  Lark's  Heel,  Del 
phinium.  1827  CLARE  Sheph.  Cal.  58  The  tall  topp'd  lark- 
heels,  feather'u  thick  with  Bowers. 

2.  The  elongated  heel,  common  among  negroes. 
1865  LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi  501  Nor  do  we  meet  what  is 

termed  the  lark-heel  any  oftener  here  than  among  tlie 
civilized  races  of  Europe.  1872  —  in  Daily  AVivs  29  July, 
Prognathous  jaws,  lark  heels,  and  other  physical  peculiari 
ties  common  among  slaves  and  West  Coast  negroes. 

Hence  Lark-heeled  a.     tSee  quots. ) 

1837  GOULD  Birds  Europe  III.  169  Lark-heeled  Hunting; 
Plectroplmnes  Lafiponica,  Selby.  1855  ROBINSON  M'/rifky 
Gloss. t  Lairock-heel'dt  having  an  uncommon  projection  of 
heel.  i86z  WOOD  Nat.  Hist.  II.  567  The  Coccyginse,  or 
Lark-heeled  Cuckoos,  so  called  from  their  long  hind  toe. 

Larking  (laukirj),  vbl.  sb^  [f.  LARK  z'.1  + 
-ING1.]  The  action  or  process  of  catching  larks. 
attrib.  in  larking-glass,  a  machine  with  mirrors, 
used  to  attract  larks  to  the  net. 

1826  S.  R.  JACKSON  in  Hone  Every-day  Bk.  II.  118 
Persons  go  out  with  what  is  called  a  larking  glass. 

Larking  (laukirj),  vbl.  sb2  colloq.  [f.  LARK 
v*  +  -ING  1.]  The  action  of  LABK  v?  ;  fun,  frolic. 

1813  COL.  HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  L  68  Much  as  larking  was 
In  force,  there  had  been  no  spree  to  top  this.  1825  BfiDDOKS 
Let.  19  July  in  Poems  p.  xlvii,  Two  Oxford  men,  professors 
of  genteel  larking.  1838  LADY  GRANVIM.E  Lett.  14  July, 
He  . .  like  me,  shuns  actual  practical  larking. 

Larking  (laukirj),  ///.  a.  cotloq.  [f.  LARK 
v.-  +  -ING^.]  That  larks ;  frolicsome,  sportive. 

1828  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Lett.  (1891)  L  182,  I  have  learned  to 
leap. .  which  is  a  larking  thing  for  a  don,  1848  THACKKRAY 
Bk.  Snobs  x,  The  Marking'  or  raffish  Military  Snob.  1889 
'  ROLF  BoLDRF.woon1  Robbery  tinder  Anns  (1890)  330 
Maddie  was  in  one  of  her  larking  humours. 

Hence  La'rkingly  adv. 

1896  H.  W.  WOLF  in  Contetnp.  Rev.  Aug.  204  Larkingly 
engaging  in  acrobatics. 

Larkish  (laukij),  a.  colloq.  [f.  LARK  sb.-  + 
-ISH.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  ( lark  ' ;  frolicsome. 

i88z  Echo  29  Aug.  1/5  Foote  lost  his  leg  owing  to  amputa 
tion  caused  by  a  larkish  exploit  with  the  Duke  of  York. 

Hence  La'rkishiiess. 

a  1893  SIR  A.  BLACKWOOD  Record's  Life  (1896)  14  One  other 
exploit  was  the  result  of  West's  and  my  larkishness  that  half. 

Larksome  (Iauks/5m),  a.  colloq.  [f.  LAUK 
sb£  +  -SOME.]  Given  to  '  larking ',  sportive. 

1871  Daily  News  n  Sept.,  Hinting  ..  that  the  melodrama 
had  not  been  produced  for  larksome  purposes.  i&ybLongm. 
Mag.  Sept.  574  Obstreperous  and  larksome  ghosts. 

Larkspur  (ISuksp&i),  Bot.  [f.  LARK  sb2  + 
SPUR.]  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Delphinium ;  so 
called  from  the  spur-shaped  calyx.  The  common 
larkspur  is  D.  Consolida. 

1578  LYTB  Dodoeus  n.  xv.  165  The  garden  Larkes  Spurre 
floureth  all  the  Somer  long.  1597  GERARDK  Herbal  \\. 
ccccxxvi.  922  The  garden  Larkes  spur  hath  a  rounde  stem 
full  of  branches.  Ibid.  923  The  wilde  Larkes  spur  hath  most 
fine  iagged  leaues.  1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort.  Feb.  (1679)  n 
Sow  also  Lark-spurs,  &c.  1769  De  Foe's  Tour  Gt.  Brit. 
(ed.  7)  I.  89  In  the  Ground  between  these  Hills  and  Cam 
bridge  grows  naturally  abundance  of  Larkspur.  1856  Miss 
MULOCK  y.  Halifax  y.y\,  Sweet-Williams  and  white-Nancies, 
and  larkspur  and  London-pride.  1882  Garden  n  Feb.  91/2 
Larkspurs  are  exceedingly  showy  annuals. 

Lark-spurred,  a.  (See  quot.) 

1805  J.  LAWRENCE  Cattle  (1809)  531  The  old  shepherds  had 
a  comical  notion,  that  sheep  blind  in  the  summer  were  lark* 
spurred ;  that  the  sheep  having  trod  upon  a  lark's  nest,  the 
old  one.  .had  spurred  the  intruder  in  the  eye.  1837  VOUATT 
Sheep  x.  406. 

Larky  (lauki),  a.    colloq.   ff.  LARK  sb$  +  -Y.] 

Inclined  or  ready  for  a  lark  ;  frolicsome,  sportive. 

1851  H.  MAYO  Pop.Superst.  (ed.  2)  133  When  the  Devil  is 
larky,  he  solicits  the  witches  to  dance  round  him.  1866 
Spectator  24  Nov.  1301/1  An  under-bred,  ignorant,  larky 
young  naval  lieutenant.  1885  '  F.  ANSTEY  '  Tinted  Venus 
24,  '  I  look  larky,  don't  I ',  said  poor  Tweddle,  dolefully. 

t  Larm,  sb.  Obs.  Also  6-7  larme.  [Aphetic 
form  of  ALAUM  sb.  Cf.  LARUM  and  G.  larm  noise.] 
—  ALARM  sb.  4.  Also  to  blow,  ring  a  larm. 

1530  PALSGR.  237/2  Larme  in  a  felde,  alartiie.  1557 
Totttl's  Misc.  {Arb.)  198  Then  come  they  to  the  larme, 
then  shew  they  in  the  fielde.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's 
Comni.  65  Therfore  he  ryngeth  a  larme  and  admonysheth 
all  men  to  [etc.].  1565  COOPER  Thesaurus  s.  v.  Canot 
Bellicntn  canere, . .  to  blowe  a  larme.  1581  STUDLEV  Seneca's 
Hercules  (Etxus  216  To  thumpe  vppon  thy  sounding  breast 
thy  griefe  with  doleful  larmes.  1633  P.  FLETCHER  Piirple 
Isl.  xi.  2  To  change  my  oaten  quill  For  trumpet  'larms. 

fb.  attrib.  larm-list,  ?a  body  of  firemen  or 
militia.   U.S.  Obs. 

1779  Hist.  Pelhanti  Mass.  (1898)  133  Voted  that  the  Arms 
.  .be  sold  at  Public  Vendue  to  the  Highest  Bidder,  None  to 
bide  But  the  training  band  and  Larm  list. 


Lariu,"  Obs.  rare~l.  [Aphetic  form  of  ALARM 
v .]  trans.  To  alarm. 

1758  S.  THOMPSON  Diary  20  July  (1896)  n  In  the  morning 
10  men  in  a  scout  waylaid  by  the  Indians  ^"d  shot  at  and 
larmed  the  Fort. 

Larmier  (larm/V).  Also  7  larmer.  [n.  F. 
larmier  in  same  sense,  f.  larme  a  tear.] 

1.  Arch.    =  CORONA  4,  DRIP  sb.i  4  a. 

1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  Larmer.  1723  CHAMBERS  tr.  Le 
Clerc's  Treat.  Archil.  I.  25  Corona  with  its  Larmier  or 
Drip  underneath.  1727-41  CHAMHKRS  (,'ycl.,  The  Larmier  is 
also  called  corona,  and  in  English  the<//v/i,  1875  in  KNIGHT 
Diet,  Aftc/i. 

2.  .-hiaf.   (See  quot.) 

1848  in  CRAIG.  1893  LYDEKKER  Horns  $  Hoofs  64  The 
lachrymal  fossa— in  which  rests  the  gland  termed  thecrninen, 
larmier,  or  '  tear-bag  . 

Larmoyant  (lajmorant),£.  [ad.  Y.  larmoyant, 
pies.  pple.  of  larmoyer  to  be  tearful,  f.  larnie  tear.] 
Given  to  tears,  lachrymose. 

(1813  BYHON  Let.  2  Oct.  in  Moore  7,^(1830)  II.  430  But 
ihou  know'st  1  can  be  a  right  merry  and  conceited  fellow, 
and  rarely  '  larmoyant '.)  1824  Miss  MITKOKI>  /  'Hinge 
Ser.  I.  (1863)  81  Ellen  and  I,  although  not  at  all  larmoyante 
sort  of  people,  had  much  ado  not  to  cry.  1897  Naturalist 
•270  Another  strange  face,  though  not  so  larmoyant,  provoca 
tive  of  laughter  unto  tears. 

Iiarom(e,  -owme,  obs.  forms  of  LARUM. 

t  Laron.  Obs.  Also  4  larouu,  6  la-roone, 
7  lar(r)one,  larrooue.  [ad.  OK.  laron  (K.  lar- 
ron) :— L.  latron-em.  Cf.  LADKONE.]  A  robber. 

13. .  A".  Alis.  4209  Of  thefihe  V  wol  me  defende,  Ageyti 
knyght,  swayn,  and  baroun,  That  Y  no  am  no  larotin.  1598 
SHAKS.  Mtrry  \V.  i.  iv.  71  O  Uiable,  Diable  :  vat  is  in  my 
Closset?  Villain'e,  La-roone:  Rugby,  my  Rapier.  1631 
H.  SHIRLEY  Mart.  Sonldicr  \\.  iii,  1  am  Prince  over  those 
Publicans,  Lord  over  the?e  Larroones,  Regent  of  these  Rugs. 
a  1656  UsSHEB  Ann.  vi.  (1658)  358  Hut  like  a  \  ery  Laiun, 
sought  to  strip  his  brother  of  all  that  he  had  in  bis  necessity. 

Larrecine,  variant  of  LARCIX  Obs. 

Larree  :  see  LAUIN. 

Larriet,  variant  of  LARIAT. 

Larrikin  (Irc'rikin).  Chiefly  Austral.  Also 
larikin.  [Of  uncertain  origin  ;  possibly  f.  Larry 
(a  nickname  for  Lawrence,  common  in  Ireland) 

+  -KIN. 

The  word  seems  to  have  originated  in  Melbourne  not  long 
before  1870;  but  the  current  story  that  it  was  evolved  by  a 
reporter  from  an  Irish  policeman's  pronunciation  of  larking, 
heard  in  a  Melbourne  police-court  in  1869,  appears  to  be 
a  figment,  n"5  trace  of  the  incident  being  found  in  the  local 
papers  of  the  time.  (See  Morris,  Austral  Jin^.,  s.  v.i  A 
guess  that  has  been  proposed  is  that  it  is  short  for  Eng. 
slang  kary  kiitchcn.} 

A  (usually  juvenile)  street  rowdy  ;  the  Australian 
equivalent  of  the  '  Hoodlum  '  or  '  Hooligan  '. 

1870  Melbourne  Herald  4  Apr.  3/2  Three  larikins  . .  had 
behaved  in  a  very  disorderly  manner  in  Little  Latrobe- 
street.  1886-7  I^'KTON  Arab.  Nts.  1.  4  Story  of  the  Larri 
kin  and  the  Cook.  1890  Melbourne  Argus  26  May  6/7  He 
was  set  upon  by  a  gang  of  larrikins,  who  tried  to  rescue  his 
prisoner.  1898  G.  W.  STEEVENS  With  Kitchener  to  Khar 
tum  142  Lord  and  larrikin,  Ilalliol  and  the  Board  School, 
the  Sirdar's  brain  and  the  camel's  back — all  welded  into  one. 
b.  attrib.  passing  into  adj. 

1870  M.  CLARKE  Goody  Tivo  Shoes  26  He's  a  lively  little 
Larrikin  Lad,  and  his  name  is  Little  Boy  Blue.  1884  Lit. 
Era  II.  165  Such  a  larrikin  phrase  as  *O  crimini'  is  to  be 
found,  .in  his  writings.  1891  K.  KINGLAKK  Australian  at  //. 
108  The  larrikin  hordes  of  the  cities  of  Australia. 

Hence  Larrikiness,  a  female  larrikin  ;  Larri- 
kinism,  the  habits  and  practices  of  larrikins. 

1870  Australian  (Richmond,  Viet.)  10  Sept.  3/3  (Morris) 
A  slight  attempt  at  '  larrikinism'  was  manifested.  1871 
Colling'Mood  Advertiser  (Austral.)  22  June  3/5  (ibid.)  Evi 
dence  was  tendered  as  to  the  manner  of  life  led  by  these 
larikmesses.  1891  E.  KINGLAKE  Australian  at  //.  106 
Larrikinism  confines  itself  to  no  particular  class.  1892  G. 
PARKER  Round  Cowfass  Austral,  xii.  224  Nor  does  the 
young  larrikiness.  .exist  as  a  class. 

Larrom,  -um,  obs.  forms  of  LABUM. 

Larrup  (larrup),  v.  dial,  and  colloq.  Also 
larrop,  lirrop.  trans.  To  beat,  flog,  thrash. 
Hence  La'rruping  vbl.  sb. 

1823  MOOR  Suffolk  Wds.  208  Larrup,  to  beat— similar  to 
lace, "lather  [etc.].  1824  PEAKE  Anier.  Abr.  I.  i,  I'll  larrup 
you  till  you  can't  stand,  a  1815  JENNINGS  Obserz>.  Dial.  JK 
Eng.  53  To  Lirrop,  to  beat.  This  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of 
the  sea  term,  Ite-rope.  a  1825  FORBV  Voc.  E.  A  n^lia,  Larrup. 
1829  KosBLAxgt'E  Eng.  under  7  Administr.  (1837;  I.  246  Is 
this  a  land  of  liberty,  where  a  man  can't  larrop  bis  own  nigger? 
1833-4  Jack  Giant  K.  v.  xiv.  in  Comic  Nursery  T.  (1846) 
v.  44  Drinking  success  to  the  hero  stout  Who  larruped  the 
Giants  out-and-out.  1874  M.  COLLINS  Transnrigr.  I.  xii.  221 
He  larruped  me  once  when  I  was  a  boy  for  throwing  stones  at 
acat.  1889' ROLK  BOLDREWOOD'  Robbery  under  Anns  (1890) 
156 '  Your  father'll  give  you  a  fine  larrupin'  if  he  comes  home 
and  there's  that  cow  lost '.  1893  ZINCKE  Wherstead  261  Here 
[in  East  Anglia]  the  farmer  used  in  old  times  to  '  larrup '  his 
idle  disorderly  boys. 

Larry  (lce*ri),  sbJ*  dial. 

1.  Confusion,  excitement. 

187^6  T.  HARDY  Etfulberta  (1890)  358  'My  brain  is  all  in 
a  spin,  wi'  being  rafted  up  in  such  a  larry  ! '  1886  —  Mayor 
ofCasterbr.  xxxvi, '  The  worst  larry  for  me  was  that  pleasant 
business  at  Horewood'. 

2.  (See  quot. ) 

1883  Nature  XXVII.  452  The  '  Larry '  is  a  dense  mass  of 
rolling  white  land  fog,  and  is  confined  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Teign  valley. 


Larry  (Ice'ri),  sb.~  dial.    a.  (See  quot.  185  . ). 

b.  Liquid  mortar,  grout.  Hence  La  i-ry  v.  dial. 
(see  quot.  1890). 

185.  Diet.  Arc/lit.  (Arch.  Publ.  Soc.l,  Larry >  a  kind  of 
long  handled  iron  hoe  with  holes  in  it,  used  by  bricklayers 
in  making  mortar  ;  and  to  rake  backwards  and  forwards  the 
mortar  laid  on  walls  when  mixing  it  with  water  to  form 
grout.  1890  Gloucester  Gloss.,  Larry,  liquid  mortar,  growt. 
Hence  '  to  larry  it  in '  means  to  flush  up  well  with  growt. 

Larry,  variant  of  LORRY. 

Larson,  Larsonie  :  see  LARCIN,  LARCENY. 

Larthew,  variant  of  LORTHKW  Ohs.,  teacher. 

Larum.  (le"T/>m,  \X'i  #m),  s?>.  Korms  :  6 
larorn(e,  larowme,  8  larrom,  -um,  fi  -  larum. 
[Aphetic  form  of  ALARUM.] 

1.  A   call    to    arms,  a   battle-cry;    news   of   an 
enemy's  approach  ;  any  sound  to  warn  of  danger. 
•f  Hence  (rarely)  a  sudden  attack. 

1549  Co\  EHDALE,  etc.  Erasm.  f^ar.  Eph.  p.  xiv,  What  larum 
soeuer  happeneth,  with  \\\\^  buckeler  it  shalbt:  vaynquished. 
1555  KDKN  Decades  56  They  fiercely  assayled  tlieyr  enemye^ 
with  a  larome.  1555  PKOCTOR  ll'yat's  Rebetl.  D  iij  b,  In  the 
night  ..  there  happened  a  larom,  sundrie  criinge:  treason, 
Treason.  1559  rabyatfs  Chrou.  \\\.  707  Sir  Thoma-, 
Poinynges  . .  cried  a  newe  lururn,  and  sette  on  the  French 
men.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  i.  iv.  9  Then  shall  we  heare  their 
Larum,  &  they  Ours.  1755  in  G.  Sheldon  Hist.  Deerfield, 
Mass.  11895)  I.  638  We  fired  several  larrums  and  the  great 
gun  at  Fort  Duminer  was  shot.  1784  COWI-KK  Task  i\. 
569  The  first  larum  of  the  cock's  shrill  throat  May  prove 
a  trumpet,  summoning  your  ear  To  horrid  sounds  of  hostile 
feet.  1812  By  RON  C'/i.  Ha>:  \\.  72.  1833  Hi.  MARTINKAI 
/'>-.  //  'hies  ft  Pol.  vii.  loo  The  drums  and  larums  which  kept 
all  Paris  awake.  1847  LVTION  Lncretia  (1853!  185  A  larum 
lof  a  door-bell  J  loud  enough  to  startle  the  whole  court. 
y/V.  1650  R.  STAPYLTON  Stradas  Lmv  C.  \\'arres  \.  7 
Warned  by  his  disease,  that  still  rung  the  larum  of  death. 

b.  In  wider  sense :  A  tumultuous  noise ;  a 
hubbub,  uproar. 

a  *533  l'l>-  1'EKNFRs  Ifnon  cxxix.  472  Then  the  crye  and 
larum  began.  1588  SHAKS.  Tit,  A.  \.  \.  147  Remained  i 
nought  but  ..with  low'd  Larums  [to]  welcome  them  to  Rome. 
1596  DALKYMH.I:  tr.  Leslies  Hist.  Siot.  II.  \n.  5  Thay 
crie  a  larum,  tliat  (eic.J.  1800  COLKKIDGF,  ll-'aflenst,  i.  vii, 
Hut  whence  arose  tins  larum  in  tlie  camp  ?  1840  THACKI  KAY 
J'aris  Sfc.-M.  (i86y)  151  His  invention  has  not  made  so 
much  noiap  and  larum  in  the  world  as  some  others.  1858 
G.  MACHONAI.D  t'hantastes  xix.  in  Wks,  l-'ancy  fy  Iituig. 
(1871)  VI,  96  The  continually  renewed  laium  of  a  landrail. 
_/ti>:  1593  R .  H  A  K  \  K  v  J  'hilad.  i ,  I  w  i  1 1  be  so  1  >oK  1  a  s 
answere  your  larum,  touching  the  history  of  mighty  Unite. 
f  c.  Aii  uneasy  condition.  =  ALARM  12.  Obs. 

1598  SHAKS.  Mary  II'.  in.  v.  73  The  peaking  Curnuto 
her  husband,  .dwelling  in  a  continual  larum  of  ielou>it*. 

f  2.  An  apparatus  attached  to  a  clock  or  watch, 
to  produce  a  ringing  sound  at  any  fixed  hour.  Obs. 

1586  HRIGHT  Melanc.  xiii.  66  Automatical!  instruments  as 
clockes,  watches,  is:  larums.  1607  DKKKKK  li'ltore  ttal>ylo>t 
Wks.  1873  II.  264  What  houre  is  this?  does  nut  my  lariuu 
strike?  This  watch  goes  false.  1648  lii'.  WU.KLNS  Math. 
Magick,  Dxdalns  iii.  171  That  larum.  .which,  .would  both 
wake  a  man,  and  of  it  self  light  a  candle  for  him  at  any  set 
hower  of  the  night.  169*  LOCKK  Kdnc.  xiv.  Wks.  1727  III.  6 
Others  ..  have  set  their  Stomachs  by  a  constant  u>age,  like 
Larums  to  call  on  them  for  four  or  five.  1807  SOUTHKY 
in  Rent.  H.  K.  White  (1819)  I.  34  He  would  . .  rise  again  to 
his  work  at  five,  at  the  call  of  a  farnw,  which  he  had  fixed 
to  a  Dutch  clock  in  his  chamber. 

transf.Ktd.fig.  1661  COWLEY  Disc.  Covt.  O.  Cromwell  in 
Verses  <y  L'ss.  (1687)  70  There  needs  no  Noise  at  all 
t'  awaken  Sin  Th'  Adulterer  and  tlie  Thief  his  Larum  has 
within.  1691  SHADWELL  Scourers  i.  ii.  Dram.  Wks.  (1720) 

§26  Will  the  larum  of  your  tongue  never  lie  down.  1711 
TEELE  Spect.  No.  it  f  i  She  had  often  an  Inclination  to 
interrupt  him,  but  could  find  no  Opportunity  'till  the  Larum 
ceased  of  its  self.  1778  G.  WHITE  Selborne  9  Sept.,  By  this 
[crowing]  he  has  been  distinguished  in  all  ages  as  the 
countryman's  clock  or  larum. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  lantm-call^  -clock,  -watch. 
Also  LAEUM-BELL. 

1683  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1846/4  A  large  Silver  Larum  Watch 
\vith  a  Chain.  1697  Ibid.  No.  3251/4  Lost,  .a  Larum  Clock 
in  a  little  Box.  1821  JOANNA  UAILLIK  Metr.  Leg.,  Ghost 
Fadon  xxii.  Till  they  heard  a  bugle's  larum  call. 

Liirvnii  (lue'rym),  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  8 
larom.  [f.  LARUM  st>.] 

f  1.  trans,  a.  To  sound  forth  loudly,  b.  To 
alarm.  Obs. 

1595  P.  T.  G.  tr.  Blanchardine  n.  Ded.,  Hauing  presumed 
to  tune  my  rustic  stringes  to  larum  foorth  my  simple  musicke. 
1758  S.  THOMPSON  Diary  21  July  (1896)  12  At  prayer  this 
evening  we  were  Laromed  by  a  false  outcry. 

2.  intr.   t  a.  To  rush  down  with  loud  cries  (obs.\ 
b.  '  To  talk  incessantly  '  (ffohtcrness  Gloss.  1877). 

1728  POPK  Dune.  in.  158  Down,  down  they  larum,  with 
impetuous  whirl,  The  Pindars  and  the  Miltons  of  a  Curl. 

La'rum-bell.  Obs.  exc.  poet.  [f.  LARUM  sb. 
+  BELL.]  =  ALARM-BELL. 

1568  T.  HOWKLL  Arb.  Atuitie  (1879)  57  Lest  by  the  way 
some  watchman  lay,  to  ring  the  larome  bell.  1590  SPENSEK 
/''.  Q.  u.  ix.  25.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  lVt  m.  i.  17.  1609 
HEYWOOD  Brit.  Troy  xv.  Ixxi,  The  Larum  Eels  of  death 
on  all  sides  ringing,  a  1634  CHAPMAN  Alpkonsus  Plays  1873 
III.  248  Run  to  the  Tow'r  and  Ring  the  Larum  Bell.  1813 
SCOTT  Rokeby  n.  xxv,  Ring  out  the  castle  larum  bell ! 

Larva  (lauva).  PL  larvae.  [L.  larva  a  ghost, 
spectre,  hobgoblin  ;  also,  a  mask.] 

1.  A  disembodied  spirit ;  a  ghost,  hobgoblin, 
spectre.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1651  BAXTER  Inf.  Baf>t.  273,  I  live  almost  perpetually  in 
my  bed  or  chair  or  pulpit ;  as  Calvin  said  of  Cassander ;  such 


LARVAL. 

afarva  I  am  that  here  am  called  up.  i88a  F.ucycL  Brit.  XIV. 
313/2  The  dead  . .  were  . .  spirits  of  terror  . .  :  in  this  fearful 
sense  the  names  Lewnres  and  still  more  Larvae  were  appro 
priated  to  them. 

fig.  1827  SYD.  SMITH  in  Edin.  Rev.  Mar.  429  There  Is  the 
larva  of  tyranny,  and  the  skeleton  of  malice. 

2.  a.  An  insect  in  the  grub  state,  i.e.  from  the 
time  of  its  leaving  the  egg  till  its  transformation  into 
a  pupa.  b.  Applied  to  the  early  immature  form  of 
animals  of  other  classes,  when  the  development  to 
maturity  involves  some  sort  of  metamorphosis. 

In  the  first  quot.  the  word  is  used  in  a  general  sense- 
'mask',  'guise':  the  technical  restricted  use  is  due  to 
Limueus.  In  the  larva  the  perfect  form,  or  imago,  of  the 
insect  is  unrecogni/able. 

[1691  RAY  Creation  \.  (1692)  7  We  exclude  both  these 
from  the  degree  of  Species,  making  them  to  be  the  same 
Insect  under  a  different  La>i<a  or  Habit.]  1768  G.  WHITE 
Selborne  xviii.  (1739)  54  The  larvae  of  insects  are  full  of  eggs. 
1770  I'I.NXANT  y,t>.>l.  IV.  37  The  two  small  ones  [sc.  lizards] 
are  Larvoe,  with  their  branchial  fins,  which  drop  oil  when 
they  quit  the  water.  1815  KIKBY  &  Si*.  Entomol.  \.  67  This 
Limit-  called  the  larva  state,  and  an  insect  when  in  it  a 
l<ir-t-a.  1837  GORING  it  PKITCHAKU  Micro^r.  212  Among 
aquatic  larvre,  the  most  beautiful  and  delicate  are  those  of  the 


„ „. n;  but  a  glance  at  the  larva  shows  this  to  be  the  case. 

1874  BKKWKK  in  Coues  Birds  N.  W.  65  Collecting  flies  and 
larvae  among  a  clump  of  locust  trees.  1897  Dally  Xcws 
2  j  Jan.  6/1  Inis  plaice  larva  has  no  mouth,  at  least  no  open 
mouth. 

/*V.    1854  H.  ROGERS  Ess.  II.  \.  32  He  is  sure  to  deposit  in 
hU  o\-,  i!  writings  the  larvae  of  future  controversies. 
C.  attrib.,  as  larva  form,  -state. 

1791  K.  DAKWIM  Rot.  Gard.  \.  107  So  in  his  silken  sepulchre 
the  worm,  Warm'd  with  new  life,  unfolds  his  larva  form. 
1874  CAKI-KNTKR  Mt-nt.  Phys.  \.  ii.  §  59  (1879)  5^  The  change 
from  the  larva  to  the  perfect  or  imago  state  of  the  Insect. 

Larval  JauvaT,  ct.  [ad.  L.  larvtil-is  pertaining 
to  larva.-,  or  ghosts,] 

f  1.   (See  quot.)     Obs. 

1656  P.I.OUNI  Glossogr.j  Larval,  belonging  to  a  night- 
spirit,  goblin  or  masker,  haggish,  ghastly,  dreadful. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  larva  or  grub;  character 
istic  of  a  larva. 

1848  in  MAUNDER  Treas.  Nat.  Hist.  791.  1851-6  WOOD 
WARD  Mt>llusca\v.  21  The  young  [of  molluscs  J  generally  pass 
through  one  preparatory,  or  larval,  stage.  1859  DARWIN  Or/'o~. 
Spec,  ii.  (1878)  35  The  immature  and  larval  states  of  many 
of  the  lower  animals.  1894  H.  DRUMMOND  Ascent  Man  352 
The  larval  forms  of  the  Star-fish  or  the  Sea  Urchin.. art- 
disguised  past  all  recognition. 

b.  Of  an  animal :  In  tlie  condition  of  a  larva. 

1864  Reader  IV.  669/1  The  mode  in  which  the  larval 
flukes  found  in  the  molluscs  re-enter  the  sheep.  1866  OK. 
AKtiVi.L  Reign  Law  iv.  led.  4)  197  The  eating  of  some  larval 
parasite  into  the  tissue  of  the  wing. 

3.  Path.    Of  a   disease:    Latent,   undeveloped. 
Also,   *  applied  to   certain  diseases  in  which  the 
skin  of  the  face  is  disfigured  as  if  covered  by  a 
mask  '  (Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  1855). 

1897  Allbntt's  Syst.  Med.  III.  172  Certain  irritations  in 
the  various  organs,  such  as  characterize  irregular  or  larval 
gout.  1808  P.  MANSON  Trop.  Dis.  vi.  105  The  quinine  test 
is  generally  conclusive  in  . .  the  various  larval  forms  of 
malaria.  Ibid.  viii.  159  Abortive  or  larval  plague. 

liar  vat  e  (lauv^'t),  a.     [ad.  mod.L.  larvat'tis, 
f.    larva  a   mask:    see  -ATK^  2.     Cf.   F. 
Masked,  covered  as  by  a  mask. 

1846  BUCHANAN  TfchnoL  Diet.,  Larvatf,  masked  ;  applied 
in  entomology.  1848  MAUNDER  Treas.  Nat.  I/ist.  791 
Larvate,  masked,  as  a  larva  or  caterpillar.  1888  Syd.  Soc. 
Lex. 

Larvated  (li'Wttd),  a.     [f.  prec.  +.  ED  i.] 

t  a.  Provided  with  a  mask  (0{>s.).  b.  transf. 
Masked,  concealed.  In  Path,  (see  quot.  1888). 

iftnCocXBBAJt,  Larttated,  masqued.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Lar- 
vated,  masqued  or  visarded  for  the  representing  some  Gobling 
or  dreadful  Spirit.  1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II.  1832  W.  STKPHKN- 
SON  Gateshead  Poems  39  He.,  can  place  his  soul  at  stake, 
With  sanctity  larvated.  1888  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Larvated, 
applied  to  diseases  whose  ordinary  symptoms  are  hidden. 

t  Larva'tion.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ATIOX.] 
A  discoloration  of  the  face  in  a  fever-patient, 
producing  a  resemblance  to  a  mask  ;  a  masking. 

1651  BIGGS  New  Disfi.  p  234  These  larvations  vanish,  the 
feaver  being  taken  away. 

Larve  (laiv).     [a.  F.  iarve,  ad.  L.  larva] 

1.   —  LARVA  i. 

1603  KI.ORIO  Montaigne  i.  xvii.  (1632)  27  Larves,  Hob 
goblins,  Robb  in -good -fell  owes,  and  such  other  Bug-beares. 
1822  W.  IRVING  Braceb.  Hall  (1823)  I.  174  The  opinions  of 
the  ancient  philosophers  about  larves,  or  nocturnal  phan 
toms.  1863  rtrffitJa  III.  147  Elementary  spirits,  .for  which 
a  later  philosophy  has  furnished  the  designation  of  larves. 

t  2.  A  mask  ;  lit.  andyf^-.  Obs. 

a  1656  HALES  Gold.  Rent.  (1688)  423  Under  this  larve, 
this  whirling  suit  of  Toleration,  there  lay  personated  more 
dangerous  designs.  1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  iv.  365 
Ilpop-uiroc  signifies,  .the  face,  that  part,  .which  was  covered 
.  .with  the  larve  or  visard. 

3.   =  LARVA  2. 

1769  PESNAST  Zool.  III.  15  We  ..  are  uncertain  whether 
we  ever  met  with  it  [a  lizard]  under  the  form  of  a  larve. 
1822  34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  353  Sometimes 
resembling  the  larves  of  insects.  1851  DANA  Crust,  ii.  1594 
The  animal  is  probably  the  larve  of  some  PenaHdean. 

t  Larved,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  L.  larva  mask 
-t-  -ED.]  Masked,  concealed, 
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1654  VILVAIM  Thfol.  Treat.  \\.  174  Tliat  grand  general 
Apostasy  into  Analogical  larved  Idolatry. 

tarvi-  (lauvi),  combining  form  of  L.  larva, 
LAHVA.  La-rvicide  [-CTDE  i  ],  a  preparation  adapted 
to  kill  larvrc  ;  also  attrih.  or  adj.  So  Larvicidal  a. 
Larvi 'colons  a,  [L.  col-cre  to  inhabit  :  see 
-ou.s],  living  in  the  body  of  larva;  (Mayne  Kxpos. 
Lex,  1855).  Larviform  a.  [-FORM],  having  the 
form  of  a  larva.  Lar vi'gerous  a.  [-GEROUS], 
bearing  or  containing  larva?.  Larvi'parous  a.  [L. 
par-ere  to  bring  forth:  see  -oi's],  (a)  producing 
young  in  the  condition  of  larvie,  (£)  produced  in 
the  form  of  larva:. 

1900  Rrit.  Med.  Jrnl.  No.  2041.  305  A  cheap  *larviddal 
substance,  .not  injurious  lo  the  growth  of  the  rice  plants. 
Ibid.  325  The  *larvicides  arc  intended  to  be  used  for  the 
destruction  of  mosquito  larva;  and  pupa;  in  pools  and 
ditches,  //'it/.,  Professor  Celli  showed  experiments  at  the 
Institute  of  Hygiene  with  certain  insecticide  and  larvicide 
suhstances.  1848  MAUNDRR  Treas.  .\'at.  Hist.  791  *Lan>i- 
fonn,  shaped  liken  larva.  1891  C.  L.  MOI«;AN'  Aniin.  Life  223 
The  females  of  certain  l>eetlcs  . .  are  described  by  Professor 
Riley  as  larviform.  1884  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.  (1888,1  II.  428 
When  ready  to  cliange  into  the  "larvigerous  pupse  they  [the 
maggots  of  the  bot-fly]  dislodge  themselves.  1815  KIRBV 
iS;  Si-.  Eniomol.  I.  103  So  Aristotle  employs  it,  when  he 
says  that  all  insects  produce  a  Sio/e.r,  or  are  *larviparous. 
1826  II' id.  III.  65  Lari'iparovs,  coining  forth  from  the  matrix 
in  the  state  of  larva:.  1858  LK\VI:.S  Sta-suie  Stwft  285  The 
viviparous  or  larviparous  generation  effects  a  multiplication 
of  the  plant-lice  adequate  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid 
growth  and  increase  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  spring 
and  summer. 

Lary,  variant  of  LACUY  Oh.,  laurel. 

Laryngal  (hiri-ijgal),  a.  [f.  mod.L.  faryng- 
LARYNX  +  -AL.]  Produced  in  the  larynx. 

1818  60  WiiA-fKLY  CoHimpl.  Bk.  (1864)  168,  B,  D,  £c.  are 
sounded  in  the  larynx  . .  so  that  they  might  be  called  . .  the 
laryngal.  .letters.  1883  Scotsman  Q  May  6  '4  That  the  only 
service  of  praise  acceptable  to  the  Deity  consists  in  human 
larynyal  sounds. 

Laryiigeal  'Javhulfl/al),  a.  and  sb.  Anat.  and 
Sitrff.  Also  9  laririgeal.  [f.  mod.L.  larynge-us 
(f.  laryng-i  LARYNX) +  -AL.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or   pertaining  to  the  larynx;    e.g. 
lai-yiigeat  muscle,  nerve.     Of  a  disease :  Affecting 
or  seated  in  the  larynx.     Of  an  instrument  :  Used 
in  treating  or  examining  the  larynx. 

1795  HAIGHTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXV.  198  The  eighth 
pair  of  nerves  communicates  energy  to  the  larynx  by  means 
of  the  laryngeal  branch.  1854  BUSHMAN  in  Circ.  Set.  (c  1865) 
I.  282/1  The  superior  laryngeal  nerve.  1861  T.  J.  GRAHAM 
frnct.  Med.  179  Constituting  what.. is  frequently  spoken 
of  as  laringeal  phthisis.  1871  DARWIN  Desc.  Man  II. 
xviii.  276  The  male  gorilla  . .  when  adult  is  furnished 
with  a  laryngeal  sack.  1880  M.  MACKENZIE  Dis.  Throat 
#  Nose  I.  235  The  patient  may  be  directed  to  practise  on 
himself. .with  the  laryngeal  mirror.  1881  MIVAHT  Cat  229 
There  are  no  less  than  eight  pairs  of  laryngeal  muscles. 
1897  Allbntt's  Syst.  Med.  IV.  791  The  chief  remedy  is  the 
application  of  astringents  to  the  cords  by  means  of  the 
laryngeal  brush. 

B.  sb.  A  laryngeal  nerve  or  artery. 

In  some  mod.  Diets. 

So  Lary  ugeau,  a.     [see  -AN.]   =  LARYNGEAL. 

1828  in  \VEBSTKR.     Hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

Laryngectomy  (.laerind^e-ktomi).  Surg.  [f. 
Gr.  \apvyy-,  LARYNX  +  £v  out  +  -rofda  a  cutting.] 
The  excision  of  the  larynx. 

1888  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1897  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  IV.  840 
Thyrotomy,  or  subhyoid  pharyngotomy,  with  removal  of 
the  growth  by  excision  and  partial  laryngectomy,  offers 
the  best  chance  of  getting  rid  of  the  whole  disease. 

Hence  Laryng-ecto-mic  a.          ln  some  mod.  Diets. 

Laryiigic  (larrnd^ik),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ic.] 
=  LARYNGKAL. 

1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  fed.  4!  I.  459  Laryngismus. 
Laryngic  suffocation.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  3  Sept.  7/1  The 
disposition  to  laryngic  catarrh  is  also  much  less  marked. 

H  LaryngisniUS  flxrindgi'zm^s).  rath.  [mod. 
L.  faryngismiiSt  f.  laryng-,  LARYNX.  Gr.  \apvy- 
os  had  the  sense  of  shouting,  f.  \apvyyi(ttv  (f. 
larynx)  to  shout.]  Spasm  of  the  muscles 
closing  the  larynx  ;  laryngic  suffocation. 

1822-34  Good^s  Study  Med.  {ed.  4)  I.  460  In  spasmodic 
laryngismus  the  constriction  commences  in  the  larynx. 
1897  Allbntt's  Syst.  Med.  III.  [ii  In  these  cases  laryngis 
mus  is  a  constant  accompaniment. 

Hence  Laryngi  smal  a.t  of  or  pertaining  to 
laryngismus. 

1880  Encycl.  ftrit.  XI.  390/2  Tracheotomy  in  laryngismal 
epilepsy. 

!i  Laryngitis  (la^rind^artis).  Path.  [mod.L., 
f.  as  prec.  +  -ma.]  Inflammation  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  larynx. 

1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  460  Laryngitis  or 
inflammation  of  the  larynx.  1879  St.  George's  Hosp.  l\,'f>. 
IX.  555  The  treatment  of  the  earlier  stages  of  catarrhal 
laryngitis. 

Hence  Iiarynffi'tic  a.,  pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  laryngitis.  (In  recent  Diets.) 

Laryngo-  (lari-rjgo),  before  a  vowel  laryng-, 
combining  form  of  LARYNX,  chiefly  in  anatomical, 
pathological  and  surgical  terms.  Xiaryngfo- 
cata'rrh,  catarrh  of  the  larynx  (Mayne  Expos. 
Lex.  1885).  Larjmg-o-ft-ssTire,  the  division 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1888). 


LARYNGOSCOPY. 

Xiaryn  gography  (-fgrafi)  [-GRAPHY],  a  descrip 
tion  of  the  larynx  (Mayne).  Lary^iigolo'gical  a.t 
pertaining  to  laryngology.  Xiaryngo  'legist,  one 
who  is  versed  in  laryngology.  Laryngology 
(-^'lod^i)  [-LOGY],  that  branch  of  medical  science 
which  treats  of  the  larynx  and  its  diseases.  Lar- 
y;ngo-phary  ngeal  a.t  pertaining  both  to  the 
larynx  and  to  the  pharynx.  Laryngo-pha'rynx, 
the  larynx  and  the  pharynx  together.  Laryngo- 
phouy  (-/rfoui)  [Gr.  -(Jxavia  sounding],  '  the 
sound  of  the  voice  as  heard  through  the  stetho 
scope  applied  over  the  larynx  '  (Grant  floopers 
Lex.  Med.  1839).  Lary  ngophthi  sical  a.t  per 
taining  to  laryngophthisis  (Mayne).  Laryngo 
plitlii  sis,  consumption  of  the  larynx  ^Maynel. 
Lary  ng"orrlioe  a  [Gr.  poia  a  flowing],  *a  pituitous 
or  serous  flow  from  the  larynx*  (MayneX  Lar- 
yngospa  sm,  spasm  or  convulsion  of  the  larynx 
;  Mayne).  Lary:ngosteno'sis  [Gr.  arivwois  a 
being  straitened],  contraction  of  the  Iarynx(Mayne'. 
Iiaryugostrobo'scopy  [Gr.  OTp6&o-$  a  whirling 
+  -acoPY]  (see  quot.).  Laryngotra  cheal  a.t 
pertaining  to  both  the  larynx  and  the  trachea  or 
windpipe.  Lary  iigotraclieo'tomy,  Lary  ntf  o- 
ty  phoid,  Laryn  go-typhus  (see  quots.). 

1888  M.  MACKENZIE  Fretlk.  the  Noble  i.  n,  I  had  never 
seen  him  mentioned  in  "laryn^ological  literature.  1871 
—  Growths  in  Larynx  iii.  18  From  the  varying,  .character 
of  the  voice,  .the  presence  of  a  growth  may  be  occasionally 
inferred  by  the  experienced  "laryngologist.  1842  DUNGLISON 
Med.  Lex.,  *  Laryngology,  1887  (title',  Journal  of  Laryngo 
logy  and  Rhinology.  1892  Pall  MallG.  4  Feb.  6/z  Laryngo 
logy  being  his  almost  invariable  subject.  1872  COHEN  Dis. 
Throat  10  The  *laryngo-pharyngeal  sinuses.  1897  All- 
butt"  s  Syst.  Met/.  IV.  754  When  the  *laryngo-pharynx  and 
ccsophagus  are  the  primary  seat  [of  cancer],  the  cervical 
glands  are  not  so  rapidly  implicated.  1862  H.  W.  FULLER 
Dis.  Lntigs  105  In  Maryngophony.  .the  voice  seems  not  only 
to  be  produced  but  to  be  concentrated  immediately  beneath 
the  stethoscope.  1880  M.  MACKENZIE  Dis.  Throat  $  Nose  I. 
289  Kxcessive  secretion  from  the  larynx  (*laryngorrhoea;. 
1878  Cassell's  Fain.  Mag.  574/2  *Laryngostroboscopy  .  . 
a  method  of  examining  the  vibrations  of  the  vocal  chords 
during  the  production  of  sounds.  1880  M.  MACKENZIE  Dis* 
Throat  <y  Nose  I.  559  Contraction  of  the  *laryngo-tracheal 
canal.  1897  Allbntt's  Syst.  Med.  IV.  764  The  front  part  of 
the  neck  corresponding  to  the  larynx  and  upper  part  of  the 
trachea,  the  laryngo-tracheal  region.  1879  SSL  George's 
//<'*/.  Rep.  IX.  587  *Laryngotracheotomy  was  therefore 
performed.  1888  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Laryngotracheotomy, 
the  operation  of  opening  the  larynx  by  division  of  the  mco- 
thyroid  membrane,  the  cricoid  cartilage,  the  crico-l  radical 
membrane,  and  some  of  the  upper  rings  of  the  trachea  also. 
1896  Allbitit's  Syst.  Med.  I.  812  In  very  rare  cases  [typhoid 
fever  commences  with]  laryngeal  symptoms  i*laryngo- 
ty  phoid).  Hid.  818  Ulcerations,  which  according  to  some 
observers  are  due  to  the  typhoid  bacillus,  and  may  thus  be 
looked  upon  as  a  typical  form  of  typhoid,  *laryngo-typhoid  '. 
1888  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  *  Ltiryngotyphiis,  a  form  of  typhus 
fever  in  which  there  is  secondary  ulceration  of  the  larynx 
and  necrosis  of  its  cartilages.  1897  -4  #<*"**'*  $?&•  M£<i-  *!• 
364  Its  occurrence  \sc.  laryngitis  in  typhus]  led  Rokitansky 
to  give  to  this  variety  the  name  of  Laryngo-typhus. 

Laryngoscope  (larrrjg<T|sk<J»p).  [f.  LARVNGO- 
+  -SCOPE.]  An  apparatus  which  by  a  combina 
tion  of  mirrors  enables  an  observer  to  inspect 
a  patient's  larynx. 

1860  Med.  Times  fy  Gaz.  I.  453  The  highly  practical 
results  obtained  on  the  Continent  by  the  use  of  the  Laryngo 
scope.  1864  MAX  MU'LLER  Sci.  Lang.  Ser.  n.  iii.  (1868)  109 
The  newly-invented  laryngoscope  (a  small  looking-glass, 
which  enables  the  observer  to  see  as  far  as  the  bifurcation 
of  ihe  windpipe  and  the  bronchial  tubes'.  1880  M.  MAC 
KENZIE  Dis.  Throat  <y  Nose  I.  213  There  is  no  trace  of 
a  laryngoscope  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 


Laryngoscopic 

prec.  :  see  -SCOPIC.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
laryngoscope,  or  to  inspection  of  the  larynx. 

1861  tr.  Csfrma&'s  Uses  of  Laryngoscope  i.  i  My  laryngo 
scopic  studies.  1864  T.  HOLMES  Syst.  Sur$.  (1870)  IV.  518 
Mackenzie's  'rack  movement  laryngoscoptc  lamp'.  .is  ad 
mirably  adapted  for  use  in  the  consulting  room.  1872 
COHKN  Dis.  Throat  n  Agpod  light  is  an  indispensable  pre 
requisite  to  a  laryngoscopic  examination.  1896  Allbntt's 
Syst.  Med.  I.  287  There  is  slight  hoarseness  with  the 
laryngoscopic  appearances  of  laryngeal  catarrh. 

So  Laryngosco'pical  a.  •=  prec.  ;  whence 
Laryn'gosco-pically  adv.,  with  respect  to,  or  by 
the  use  of  the  laryngoscope. 

1861  tr.  Czerniak's  Uses  of  Laryngoscope  i.  6  On  the  manner 
of  obtaining  the  laryngoscopical  image  enlarged.  1864  T. 
HOLMES  Syst.  Svrg.  (1870)  IV.  519  I^aryngoscopkal  and 
other  examinations.  1879  Sat.  Ktn'.  13  Sept.  322  A  Com 
mittee  so  laryngoscopically  learned.  1880  M.  MACKENZIE 
Dis.  Throat  $  Nose  I.  558  That  this  condition,  .arises  after 
tracheotomy  has  been  proved  laryngoscopically  by  Gerhardt. 

Laryngoscopist  (keringfriEJfri*).    [f.  LA- 

RYXGOSCOPE  +  -1ST.]  One  who  uses,  or  is  skilled 
in  using,  the  laryngoscope. 

1864  T.  HOLMES  Syst.  Surf.  (1870)  IV.  514  Dr.  B.  G. 
Babington  appears  to  have  just  claims  to  be  considered  the 
first  successful  laryngoscopist.  1880  M.  MACKKNZIE  Dis. 
Threat  <V  Nose  I.  221  Various  lamps,  .recommended  by 
different  laryngoscopists. 

IiaryngOSCOpy  (Iseringp-sk^pi).  [f.  LAHYXGO- 
+  Gr.  -fffcoir'ta  inspection.]  Inspection  of  the 

larynx  ;  the  use  of  the  laryngoscope. 
1861  tiraithwaites  Retrosp.  Med.  XLII    Co  Those  who 


LARYNGOTOME. 

wish  to  occupy  themselves  with  laryngoscopy  will  do  well    ' 
to  follow  Tiirck's  advice.    1897  Alllnitfs  Syst.  Mat  IV. 
672  For  rhinoscopy  the  same  reflector  and  source  of  illumina 
tion  are  employed  as  for  laryngoscopy. 

Iiiiryiigotome  (Iari-rjg0t0"m).  Surg.  [f, 
LARYNGO-  +  Gr.  -Tuftos  cutter.]  An  instrument  for 
performing  laryngotomy (Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  \ ^55). 

Laryngotomy  (iKrirjgftomi).  Surg.  [ad.  Or. 
\apvyyoTo/iia,  {.  \apvyyo-  LARYNX  +  -Topia  cut 
ting.]  The  operation  of  cutting  into  the  larynx 
from  without,  esp.  in  order  to  provide  an  aperture 
for  respiration. 

1661  I.OVELI.  Hist.  Anim.  f,  Min.  354  The  quinzey  ..  ;  it's 
cured,  by  ..  laryngotomy,  and  thin  diet.  1684  tr.  Bane  ft 
Mere,  Comfit.  I.  13  Breath  maybe  restored  to  the  Choaklng 
Patient,  by  the  help  of  Laryngotomy.  1725  N.  ROBINSON 
Theory  of  P/iysick  273  In  this  Case,  Laryngotomy  is  the 
last  Refuge  the  miserable  Patient  has  for  his  Life.  1872 
COHEN  Dis.  Throat  43  The  wound  left  after  laryngotomy  ' 
or  tracheotomy. 

Hence  £ary:nffoto'mic  a.,  pertaining  to  or  of 
the  nature  of  laryngotomy.  In  some  mod.  Diets. 

Larynx  (Ire-rinks).  Anal.  PI.  larynges 
(lari-ndjiz).  Also  6-7  larinx,  61aringa.  [a.  Gr.  [ 
Adptryf,  mod.L.  larynx.}  A  cavity  in  the  throat 
with  cartilaginous  walls,  containing  the  vocal 
cords,  by  means  of  which  sounds  are  produced. 
In  man  and  most  animals  this  cavity  forms  the 
upper  part  of  the  trachea  or  wind-pipe.  In  birds 
there  are  two  larynges,  one  at  each  end  of  .the 
trachea  ;  the  lower  of  these,  called  SYRINX,  is  the 
true  organ  of  sound. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  I.  i6b,  This  Larinx  is  the 
Organ,  by  which  we  receiue  and  put  forth  breath ;  as  also 
of  makyng  and  fourmyng  voyce.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillc- 
menu's  t'r.  Chirurg.  19/2  Muscles  situated  aboute  the 
Laringa.  1633  P.  FLETCHER  Purple  Isl.  iv.  45  note,  The 
Larynx,  or  coveryng  of  the  winde-pipe  is  a  grisly  sub 
stance.  1732  ARBUTHNOT  J\it/es  of  Diet  387  The  Ulcer  may 
break  suddenly  into  the  Larynx  with  the  danger  of  Suffoca 
tion.  1802  PALEY  Nat.  Theot.  x.  §  5  The  larynx . .  besides  its 
other  uses,  is  also  a  musical  instrument.  1881  MlVART  Cat 
223  At  its  front  end  the  trachea  expands  into  a  membranous 
and  cartilaginous  box-like  structure  called  the  larynx.  1900 
Westm.  Gaz.  20  June  1/2  Splendid  lungs  and  larynges 
which  had  never  known  a  London  fog. 

atlrifr.  1861  Braithwaite's  Ketrosf.  Mcit.  XLII.  88  The 
observer,  .introduces  the  larynx-speculum. 

Larzon,  variant  of  LAKCIN  Obs. 

Las  (las),  int.  [aphetic  form  of  ALAS.]  =  ALAS. 

1604  DEKKF.R  Honest  Wit.  i.  x.  G,  Las !  now  I  see  The 
reason  why  fond  women  loue  to  buy  Adulterate  complexion. 
1694  CONGREVF.  Double  Dealer  iv.  iii,  O  las  !  no  indeed,  Sir 
Paul.  1844  MRS.  BROWNING  House  of  Clouds  xii,  Poet's 
thought,— not  poet's  sigh.  'Las,  they  come  together  ! 

Las,  obs.  form  of  LACE,  LASS,  LESS. 

Lasar,  variant  of  LAZAR. 

Lasar  e,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  LEISURE. 

tLasard.    Obs.  rare-1.     [?a.  F.  lizard,  lit.   , 
'  lizard ',  in  1 7th  c.  the  name  of  some  kind  of  fire 
arm.]     A  kind  of  musket. 

1641  EARL  CORK  Diary  in  Lisntore  Papers  Ser.  i.  (1886) 
V.  201  Paid  Tho.  Badnedg  for  five  new  lasard  muskets. 

Lascar  (loe-skai,  keskau).  Also  7  laskayre, 
(luscar),  7-8  laacarr.  [Either  an  erroneous  Euro 
pean  use  of  Urdu  lashkar  army,  camp  (see  LASH 
KAR),  or  a  shortened  form  of  its  derivative  lashkarl 
(see  LASCABINE).  In  I'g.  e 1600  laschar  occurs  in 
the  same  sense  as  lasquarim,  i.e.  native  soldier ;  this 
use,  from  which  the  current  applications  are  derived, 
is  not  recorded  in  Eng.  (but  see  quot.  1698  in  i).] 

1.  An  East  Indian  sailor. 

1625  PURCHAS  Pilgrims  I.  v.  650,  I  caused  all  my  Las- 
kayres  to  remaine  aboord  the  Vnicorne.  1696  OVINGTON 
Yoy.  Surratt  464  The  English  Sailers  . .  perceiv'd  the  soft 
ness  of  the  Indian  Lascarrs ;  how  tame  they  were  [etc.]. 
1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  tj-P-'oj  The  Seamen  and  Soldiers  i 
differ  only  in  a  Vowel,  the  one  being  pronounced  with  an  it, 
the  other  with  an  a  ;  as  Lnscar  is  a  Soldier ;  Lascar,  a  Sea 
man.  1712  W.  ROGERS  Yoy.  (1718)  311,  36  Manila  Indians, 
caU'd  Las-carrs.  1777  MILLER  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXVIII.  172 
Besides  the  four  lascars  that  rowed  the  boat.  1800  Asiatic 
Ann.  Keg.,  Chron.  46/1  There  were  only  the  captain  and 
three  officers,  with  13  lascars,  able  to  do  duty.  1832 
MARRYAT  N.  Forster  xli,  If  we  only  had  all  English  sea-  ' 
men  on  board,  instead  of  these  Lascars  and  Chinamen. 
1849  LONGF.  Building  of  Ship  161  Where  the  tumbling 
surf.  O'er  the  coral  reefs  of  Madagascar,  Washes  the  feet  of 
the  swarthy  Lascar. 

attrib.  and  Comb.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  3  Aug.  2/2  The 
second  mate  of  a  Lascar-manned  ship  is  on  watch  until 
four  o'clock.  1900  Daily  Nnvs  20  Sept.  9/4  Sickness  broke 
out  among  the  Lascar  crew. 

2.  Anglo-Indian.  '  A  tent-pitcher ' ;  also,  an  in-   | 
ferior  class  of  artilleryman  (more  fully  gun-lascar).    \ 

1798  WEBBE  in  Owen  Wellesley's  Desp.  7  A  body  of  about 
14,000  men  can  be  drawn  together,  including  Lascars  and 
pioneers.  1799  BAIRD  ibid.  126  One  hundred  artillerymen 
with  a  proportion  of  gun  lascars.  1800  WELLINGTON  in 
Gurw.  Desp.  (1837)  I.  125  We  can  get  neither  recruits, 
servants,  lascars,  coolies,  or  bullock  drivers.  1870  J.  W. 
KAYE  Hist.  Sepoy  War  II.  iv.  iii.  89  All  the  natives  in  the  , 
Magazine,  the  gun-lascars,  the  artificers  and  others. 

Lascaree  (la;skarr).  Also  8  lascari.  [a. 
Urdu  (Pers.)  lashkari:  see  next.] 

fl.   =  LASCAR  i.  Obs. 

1712  E.  COOKE  Voy.S.  Sea  354  All  the  Prisoners  were  put 
Aboard  the  Bark,  except  about  30  Lascaris. 
VOL.  VI. 


2.  '  A  short  spear  used  in  the  East  Indies  as  a 
hunting-spear,  or  more  rarely  as  a  javelin  for 
throwing'  (Cent.  Diet.'). 

t  LaSCari'IUS.  Indian.  Obs.  Alsofilaseariin, 
8  -yn, y lascoreen.  [ad.  Pg.  lasi/uarin,  -im,  a.  Urdu 
(Pers.)  laslikan  (adj.,  military ;  hence  as  sb. ,  a 
soldier),  f.  lashkar  army  :  see  LASHKAR.]  An 
East  Indian  soldier;  also,  one  of  the  native  police. 

1598  W.  Pml.Lli'S  Linsiltotcn  I.  xxxix.  74  The  soldier  of 
Ballagate,  which  is  called  Lascariin.  1704  Collect.  I'oy. 
(Churchill)  III.  706/2  A  Convoy  of  20  Lascaryns,  under  the 
Command  of  a  Colonel.  1807  CORDINF.R  Ceylon  1.  170 
A  large  open  boat  funned  the  van,  containing  his  ex 
cellency's  guard  or  lascoreens.  1825  HEBER  Jrnl.  xxvii. 
(ed.  2)  140  Attended  by  some  lascarines,  who  answer  in  some 
respects  to  our  peons  in  Calcutta. 

Laser,  obs.  form  of  LASS. 

t  Lasch.  Of'S.  In  5  lassche.  [The  rede 
lassche  of  the  quot.  represents  OE.  readiest  '  pcllis 
rubricata'  ^Napier  Gil.  no.  5324) ;  cf.  OI1G.  loski 
(MUG.  losche,  early  mod. (I.  lasch,  /oir/i).]  A  fine 
kind  of  red  leather ;  ?  morocco. 

14 ..  E.  E.  Misc.  (Warton  Club)  SS  To  make  rede  lassche, 
take  [etc.]. 

Lasche,  obs.  form  of  LASH  sb.l,  a.,  and  z/.l 

t  Laschety.  Obs.  rare.  Also  8  laschete. 
[ad.  E.  lascheti!,  now  Ifichctc :  see  LASH  a.  and 
-TY.]  Laxity,  carelessness. 

1673  O.  WALKKK  Kdiic.  II.  iv.  (ed.  2)  263  The  general 
defect  being  negligence,  laschcty,  and  love  of  case.  1702 
C.  MATHER  Alagn.  Chr.  iv.  iv.  (1852)  83  He  had  a  certain 
discretion,  without  any  childish  laschete  or  levity  in  his 
behavior. 

Lascitt,  variant  of  LASSF.T  Obs. 

fLaSCi've,  «•  Obs.  rare  — *.  [a.  F.  lascivc,  .id. 
L.  lasctviis.]  Lascivious,  wanton. 

1647  LILLY  Chr.  Astrol.  cvii.  537  Lyra.. inclines  to  gravity 
and  sobriety,  yet  but  with  outward  pretences,  for  usually 
the  person  is  lascive. 

t  Lasci'viate,  v.  Obs.  rare,  [erroneously  ad. 
L.  lasclvire,  after  verbs  in  -iate  :  see  -ATE  •'.]  inlr. 
To  sport  wantonly;  to  indulge  in  unseemly  jesting. 

1627-77  FELTHAM  Resolves  I.  xx.  36  Divinity  should  not 
lasciviate  [cd.  1709  lias  be  wanton].  . .  Gravity  becomes  the 
pulpit.  1656  in  BI.OUNT  (tlossotfr.  1721  in  BAIUCY. 

Hence  Lasei'viating  ppl.  a. 

1660  Charac.  Italy  To  Rdr.  A  iij.  He  will  . .  say  these 
Whimsies  are  but  [ngenii  lascivienlis  floscnli,  the  super 
fluous  Excrescencies  of  lasciviating  wit. 

t  LaSCi'viency.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  next :  sec 
-ENCY.]  Lnsciviousness,  wantonness. 

1664  H.  MORK  Myst.  Initj.  xii.  153  Any  villanies.  .that  the 
lasciviency  of  their  own  lawless  pliancy  shall  suggest.  1681 
HALLYWELL  Melampr.  9  Men,  . .  through  the  . .  lascivicn.  y 
of  the  bodily  life,  quite  lose  the  . .  sense  of  true  Goodness. 

t  Lasci'vient,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  lascivient-em, 
pres.  pple.  of  lascrvirc  to  be  wanton,  f.  lasciviis 
wanton.]  Wantoning,  lascivious. 

1653  H.  MORE  Conject.  Cal'bal.  (1713)  21  Set  upon  doing 
things,  .according  as  the  various  toyings  and  titillations  ol 
tile  iascivient  Life  of  the  Vehicle  suggested  to  him  [Adam]. 
a  1703  BURKITT  On  N.  T.  i  Cor.  v.  5  For  the  destruction 
of  the  flesh,  so  lascivieut  in  him. 

Hence  +  lasci'viently  adv. 

1664  H.  MORE  KTyst.  Iniq.  331  Men  ran  up  and  down  in 
Vixartls  madly  a»d  lasciviently. 

f  Lascivio'sity.  Obs.  rare— °.  [f.  next  +  -ITY.] 
Lasciviousness.  1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II. 

Lascivious  (lasi'vias),  a.  Also  5  laasivyous, 
6  lacivious.  [ad.  late  L.  lascivios-ns  (Isidore), 
f.  L.  lascivi-a  (n.  of  quality  f.  lasclvus  sportive,  in 
bad  sense  lustful,  licentious) :  see  -ous.] 

1.  Inclined  to  lust,  lewd,  wanton. 

c  1425  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  686  Lastyuyous  [rmrflascy- 
uyous]  lurdeyns,  &  pykers  of  males.  1494  FABYAN  Ckron.  vi  i. 
402  Y°  lassiuyous  and  wanton  disposicions  of  the  sayd  Pyers 
of  Gaueston.  1553  EDEN  Decades  141  He  chaunced  to  lyue 
in  those  lasciuious  and  wanton  dayes.  1567  MAPLET  Gr. 
Forest  88  The  Gotebucke  is  verie  wanton  or  lasciuious.  1601 
SHAKS.  Airs  Wcll\v.  iii.  248,  I  knew  the  young  Count  to  be 
a  dangerous  and  lasciuious  boy.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  544 
One  picture  there  is  of  his  doing,  wherein  he  would  seeme 
to  depaint  Lascivious  [quoted  in  mod.  Diets,  as  '  lascious  '] 
wantonnesse.  1667  MILTON-  P.  L.  ix.  1014  Hee  on  Eve 
Began  to  cast  lascivious  Eyes.  1781  COWPER  Anti-Tltely- 
phthora  199  The  Fauns  and  Satyrs,  a  lascivious  race. 
Shrieked  at  the  sight.  1836  MRS.  BROWNING  Aur.  Leigh 
in.  767  Thin  dangling  locks,  and  flat  lascivious  mouth. 

Comb.  1586  W.  WEBBK  Eng.  Poetrie  D  iiij,  He.  .is  wholy 
to  bee  reputed  a  laciuious  disposed  personne. 

b.  Inciting  to  lust  or  wantonness,  f  Also  in 
milder  sense,  voluptuous,  luxurious.  Obs. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  n.  ix.  [x.]  (Arb.)  97  Carols 
and  rounds  and  such  light  or  lasciuious  Poemes.  1394 
SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  i.  i.  13  He  capers  nimbly  in  a  ladies 
Chamber,  To  the  lasciuious  pleasing  of  a  Lute.  1602  T. 
FITZHERBERT  Apol.  36  b,  How  many  are  there  ..  that  .. 
make  no  scruple  to  keep  lasciuious  pictures  to  prouoke 
themselues  to  lust?  1621  BURTON  Anat.  M_eL  n.  ii.  n. 
(1651)  240  By  Philters  and  such  kinde  of  lascivious  meats. 
1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Lc  Blanc's  Tral'.  155  Their  garments 
are  something  lascivious,  for  being  cut  and  open  their  skin 
is  seen.  1671  L.  ADDISON  W.  Barbary  150  That  they  should 
have  Chaires  there  to  sit  in  with  as  much  lascivious  ease, 
as  at  home.  1780  COWPER  Table  T.  462  To  the  lascivious 
pipe  and  wanton  song,  That  charm  down  fear,  they  frolic 
ft  along.  1838  LvrroN  Leila  i.  iv,  Not  thine  the  lascivious 
arts  of  the  Moorish  maidens. 


LASH. 

T(  2.  Used  for  :  Rank,  luxuriant. 
1698  FRYER  Ace.  K.  India  fit  /'.  243  Forded  several  Plashes 
where  flourished  lascivious  Shrubs. 

LasciviouslyO^i'vi33'')^*'-  [f-prec.  +  -LY12.] 

1.  In  a  lascivious  manner,  lewdly. 

1546  LAN(;LEY  Pol.  I'erg.  De  Indent,  in  ix.  76 b,  Menne 
&  Women  were  jM;rniitte<l  moste  lasciuiously  to  bath 
together.  1611  I'EAUM.  &  F.L.  Kingfy  No  A",  ill.  iii,  I  would 
desire  her  loue  I,asciuiouslie,  leudlie,  incestuouslie.  1624 
WOTTON  Archit.  I.  37  The  Corinthian,  is  a  C'ohiinne. 
lasciniously  decked  like  a  Curte/ane.  1786  tr.  />V</yiW* 
I'atliek  (1868)  no  A  throng  of  Genii  and  other  fantastic 
spirits  of  each  sex  danced  lasciviously  in  troops. 

t  2.  ( In  sense  of  L.  lasciv ,".)  Sportively.   Obs. 

1607  TOPSKLI.  l-'our-f.  Ileasts  (1658)  32  A  young  maid, 
playing  with  the  bear  lasciviously,  did  so  provoke  it  that 
he  tore  her  in  pieces. 

Lasciviousness  (lasi'vissnes).    [f.  as  prec. 

+  -NK.KS.]     The  quality  uf  being  lascivious. 

1596  Sl'KNSEH  /•'.  ('.  Deil.  Wises  to  Raleigh,  The  vertuons- 
nes  of  Belph.L-be,  the  lasciviousnes  of  Hfll.noia,  anil  many 
the  like.  1611  UIMLK  A'///,  iv.  19.  1680  DKYUEN  (>Tid's 
y-.'//i/.  Pref.,  The  lascivi.iusnt.-ss  uf  bis  KlcvJ' -s.  1796  MOKSK 
Atncr.  Geoff.  II.  546  They  acquire,  as  ih.'y  i;n>u  \vaini  in 
tin:  (l.tnce,  a  frantic  Iasci\'iousness.  1900  Kii'LiM.  in  //  esli'i. 
Gar..  14  May  5/3  If,  through  any  intellectual  lascivioumi  •••.. 
we  ..  prefer  to  tickle  cmr  emotions  by  being  generous  at 
other  people's  expense. 

'I  Lasci'vity.  Obs.  [ml.  F.  lascivitc,  ail.  I.. 
lasavitat-cni,  f.  fascfvus.]  =piec. 

1490  CAXTON  Eiteydos  ix.  37  To  rendre  thcym  from  tbeyr 
lacyuyle  in-to.  .shamefaste  chastyte.  1513  HKADSHAW  A/. 
H'crlnirge  i.  1923  '1'he  naturall  mocyon  of  his  lascytiyte 
Was  shortly  slaked. 

•f-Lascivy.  Obs.  rare—",  [ad.  L.  lascivia:  sec 
LASI  iviors  a.~\  Lasciviousness.  1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II. 

Lase,  obs.  form  of  LACK  ;  obs.  Sc.  form  of  I. ASS. 

Laser  LTi'soj).  Hist.  Also  6  lasser.  ~  lazer. 
[a.  L.  laser.]  A  gum-resin  mentioned  by  Roman 
writers;  obtained  from  an  umbelliferous  plant  called 
laserpJchim  or  silphiiim  (ai\<piov}. 

[c  1420  Pallnd.  on  llnsb.  iv.  326  Stampc  a  quantite  of 
laseris  with  wyne.]  1578  Lvn:  ZW0fw*  III.  cxii.  303  l''rom 
out  of  the  rootes  and  stalkes  bring  scarified  anil  cm  tluwrth 
a  certayne  strong  liquor,  ..  called  Laser.  1579  I.\N(;MAM 
Ganf.  Health  (1633)  41 1  The  hearbe  being  rubliol,  snu-lli-ih 
like  vnto  Laser.  1591  PKKCIVALL  .S'/.  Diet.,  l>o:jny,  berlie 
laser. 

b.  Comb.:  •)•  laser-tree,  the  tree  yielding  laser ; 

laser-wort,  any  plant  of  the  genus  Lascrpiliinii, 
esp.  L.  latifolinin. 

1626  BACON  Sylra  §  555  A  Kind  of  Spongie  EXCI-CM  .  in  ,-, 
which  grou'etli  cliicfly  ujion  the  Roots  of  the  *  Las,  r-Tree. 
1597  GERARDE  llerl-al  n.  cccxti.  (1633)  1007  Laserpitium 
(rilk-d  in  English  "Lascrwort.  1658  J.  U.  tr.  Klouffct's 
Tlieat.  Insects  1057  Take  Ca>toreuin,  La/eiwort,  PejiptM,  uf 
each  four  drains.  1760  J.  LKK  Inttvd.  Hot.  App.  (iu  Laser- 
wort,  Laserpitium.  1796  MUKSI-:  A  liter.  (ii'i>,i;.  I.  i.L'.  :(Mrat 
laserwort,  and  Wild  Angelica.  1870  Trcas.  Hot.,  Laserworl, 
Laserpitium;  also  Thapsia  Laserpitii. 

Laser,  var.  LA/.AH;  obs.  form  of  LEISURE. 

Laserte,  variant  of  LACKHT  !  Obs. 

Laset,  variant  of  LAMSKT  Obs. 

Lash  daj'),  d-1  Also  4-6  lasshe,  5  las(c)he. 
[?  I.  LASH  z/.i] 

1.  f  a.  gen.  A  sudden  or  violent  blow ;  a  dashing 
or  sweeping  stroke  (obs.).     b.  spec.  A  stroke  with 
a  thong  or  whip. 

c  i$y>ArtA.  cf-  Merl.  9375  (Kolbing)  Kehenanscom  wibgret 
rape&  ^af  king  Arthour  swiche  a  las,  pat  Arthoui  al  astoiu d 
was.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylns  I.  220  Pronde  bayard  gynnelh 
for  to  skyppe.  .Til  he  a  lassh  haue  of  be  long  whippe.  1387 
TREVISA  /ligilen  iRollsi  VI.  31  Foure  score  lasshes  [I,,  oclo- 
ginta  rerhra}.  1:1460  Play  Sacraiti.  468  On  lashe  I  shalle 
hyme  lende  or  yt  be  long.  1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Krasm. 
Par.  Hcb.  23  Oure  parentes . .  dyd  wyth  ..  lashes  teache  vs 
the  commen  behauiour  of  this  lyfe.  1604  E.  G[R|MSTONE] 
D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  v.  xvii.  374  Therewith  they  whipped 
themselves,  giving  great  lashes  over  their  shoulders.  1639 
FULLER  Holy  War\\.  xi.  (18401  64  All  desiring  to  have  a 
lash  at  the  dog  in  the  manger.  1661  T.  LYE  in  Morn. 
Exerc.  Cripplegate  xviii.  459,  I  that  have  deserved  the  blow 
of  an  Executioners  Axe,  am  sent  away  with  the  Lash 
only  of  a  Fathers  Rod.  1735  SOMERVILLE  Chute  u.  116 
Let  each  Lash  Bite  to  the  Quick,  till  howling  he  return. 
1769  Junius  Lett.  xxxv.  165  The  private  men  have  ..  five 
hundred  lashes  if  they  desert.  1791  MRS.  RADCLirFE  Rom. 
Forest  ii,  I  gave  my  horse  a  lash  that  sounded  through  the 
forest.  1844  Refill,  ff  Ord.  Army  230  The  Mutiny  Act 
restricts  the  award  of  Corporal  Punishment  by  a  General 
Court-Martial  to  200  Lashes.  1880  MRS.  FORRESTER  Roy 
ft  Viola  I.  175  The  first  lash  brought  the  colour  to  her 

C  fransf.  and  fig.  1526  filgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  159 
Moost  domage  of  all  and  perylous  lasshe  they  procure  to 
themselfe.  1599  MARSTON  Sco.  yillanie  I.  Proem.,  Sklld 
from  the  lashes  of  my  yerking  rime.  i6oz  SH*KS.  Ham. 
Ill  i.  50  How  smart  a  lash  that  speech  doth  gtue  my  Con 
science.  1693  in  Dryden's  Jnvmaliv.  Argt.,  The  Poet  .. 
brings  in  Cnspinus,  whom  he  had  a  lash  at  in  his  first 
Satyr.  1697  BENTLEY  I'hal.  Pref.  (1699)  3  This  was  meant 
as  a  lash  for  me.  1710  ADDISON  Whig  Exam.  No.  2  p  5 
The  first  lash  of  his  Satyr  falls  upon  the  Censor  of  Great 
Britain. 

2.  The  flexible  part  of  a  whip ;  now  sometimes 
in  narrower  sense,  the  piece  of  whipcord  or  the 
like  forming  the  extremity  of  this.     Cf.  LASH  sb? 

c  1381  CHAUCER  Pa>l.  Faults  178  The  boxtre  pipere, 
holm  to  whippis  lasch.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  4-  Jal.  I.  iv.  63 
Her  Whip  of  Crickets  bone,  the  Lash  of  Philome.  1711 
ADDISON  Sfect.  No.  108  P  2,  I  observed . .  that  your  Whip 
wanted  a  Lash  to  it.  a  1800  COWPER  Morning  Dream  30 
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In  his  hand  . .  A  scourge  hung  with  lashes  he  bore.  1819 
SHELLEY  Cenci  iv.  i.  69  He  will  not  ask  it  of  me  till  the 
Jash  He  broken  in  its  last  and  deepest  wound.  1859 


///.  andy%r.     Also  in  phrase,  t  Out  o/(s.  person's) 
lash  :  out  of  danger  from  (his)  attacks. 

1586  J.  HOOKER  Hist.  Irel.  in  Holinshed  1 1.  98/1  He  was 
out  of  his  lash  that  minded  to  haue  betraied  him.  /*  1656 
Hi'.  HALL  Rem.  Wks.  (1660)  200  The  slave  fears  the  lash 
of  hiscruell  Master.  1659  I*"1-  WALTON  Consid.  Considered 
in;  The  Vulgar  Latin  scapes  the  lash  pretty  well.  1715720 
POPE  Iliadv.  457  The  lash  resounds,  the  rapid  chariot  flies. 
1738  SWIFT  Corr.  Wks.  1841  II.  671  Lest  they  should  fall 
under  the  lash  of  the  penal  laws.  1786  MAD.  D'ARBLAY 
Diary  28  Nov.,  With  all  this.. she  has  not  escaped  the  lash 
of  scandal.  1820  SHELLEY  Hymn  to  Mercury  Ixxxv, 
Apollo.. gave  him  in  return  the  glittering  lash.  Installing 
him  as  herdsman.  1838  TIIIKIAVALL  Greece  II.  288  The 
Persians  . .  were  driven  on  to  the  conflict  by  the  lash  of 
their  commanders.  1887  BOWEN  Virg.  Mneid  vi.  571 
Tisiphone  ..  Scourges  the  trembling  sinners,  her  fierce  lash 
arming  her  hands.  1891  S.  C.  SCRIVENER  Onr  Fields  <y 
Cities  117  Hunger  is  as  keen  a  lash  as  the  whip  of  the 
overseer  of  slaves. 

C.   The  lash  :  the  punishment  of  flogging. 

1694  F.  URAGGE  Due.  Parables  (1706)  I.  vii.  238  Such  Vaga 
bonds,  .would,  .look  upon  honest  Industry  as  more  eligible 
than  the  Lash.  1711  STEELE  Spect.  No.  157  F6  This  Custom 
of  educating  by  the  Lash.  1781  GIBBON  Dccl.  <V  F.  xxxi. 
III.  126  He  expired  under  the  lash.  1860  KnighCs 


of  the  lash. 

fd.  ?The  next  place  to  the  front  in  a  team  of 
four  horses.     Cf.  lash-horse  in  5.   Obs.  rare  —  1. 

1607  MAHKHAM  Caval.  v.  (1617)  56  Cause  him  to  be  put 
vnto  the  Cart,  placing  him  in  that  place  which  the  Carters 
call  the  Lash,  so  that  hee  may  haue  two  Horses  to  follow 
behinde  him,  whome  together  with  the  loade  ..  he  cannot 
draw  away. 

^  e.    An   alleged    name   for   a    '  company '   of 
carters.   Obs.  rare"1.          1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  Fvij. 

3.  Short  for  EVE-LASH. 

1796  BROUGHAM  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXVI.  267  Priestley 
[makes  them  arise]  from  inflection  through  the  lashes.  1797 
COLERIDGE  Christabcl  i.  316  Tears  she  sheds — Large  tears 
that  leave  the  lashes  bright  !  1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Radge 
i,  Long  dark  lashes  . .  concealed  his  downcast  eyes. 

f  4.  Phrases  of  obscure  origin  in  which  the 
identity  of  the  word  is  doubtful.  To  leave  in  the 
lash  =  to  leave  in  the  lurch.  To  He  in  the  lash  ; 
to  be  left  in  the  lurch.  To  run  in  or  npon  the  lash  : 
to  incur  more  debts  than  one  can  pay.  Obs. 

[Possibly  we  should  compare  in.  the  lash  with  out  of  his 
lash  (quot.  1586  in  zb).  The  passage  from  Tusser  (quot. 
1573  below)  is  given  by  Johnson  as  his  only  example  of  the 
sense  *  a  leash  or  string  in  which  an  animal  is  held,  a  snare  ' 
(cf.  LASH  sl>.z).  Some  have  assigned  to  the  sb.  in  these 
phrases  a  sense  '  mire '.] 

1573  TUSSER  Hush.  Ixiii.  (1878)  144  The  fermer  they  leaue 
in  the  lash,  with  losses  on  euerie  side.  1575  GASCOIGNK 
Fable  Ferd.  leron.  Posies  228  My  Nell  hath  stolne  thy 
finest  stuffe  and  left  thee  in  the  lash.  1576  WOOLTON  Chr. 
Manual  I  iij,  The  wyse  and  welmeaning  debtour  who,  goeth 
eyther  vppon  the  score,  or  booke,  hath  oftentymes  an  eye 
vnto  the  score;  least  he  be  ouerreckoned  and  runne  in  the 
lashe.  1584  R.  WILSON  Three  Ladies  Land.  \\.  A  iij,  I  will 
flaunt  it  and  braue  it  after  the  lusty  swash  :  lie  deceiue 
thousandes,  what  cure  I  who  lye  in  the  lashe  ?  1607  HIEKON 
Wks.  I.  436  We  runne  on  still  vpon  the  lash,  and  neuer 
looke  on  the  score,  a  1624  BP.  M.  SMITH  Serin.  (1632)  no 
When  we  lost  CalHs  in  his  quarrell,  he  left  vs  in  the  lash, 
and  gaue  vs  the  slip. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.t  as  (sense  i)  lash-free  • 
(sense  3)  lash- shaded,  -shadowed  &&]$. ;  lash-horse 
(see  quot.);  lash-whip,  a  whip  with  a  lash, 
opposed  to  a  ( crop '  (see  CROP  sb.  7  c). 

1623  B.  TONSON  Masques  i  Time  Vind.,  I  with  this  whipp 
you  see  Doe  lash  the  Time,  and  am  my  selfe  *lash-free. 
1887  Kentish  Gloss.,  *  Lash-horse,  the  third  horse  from  the 
plough  or  wagon,  or  horse  before  a  pin-horse  in  the  team. 
1871  J.  H.  INGRAHAM  Pillar  of  Fire  in  The  aquiline  nose 
and  the  Mash-shaded  dark,  bright  eye.  1891  T.  HARDY  Tess 
(1900)  115/2  Her.. *lash-shadowed eyes.  1787  '  G. GAMBADO' 
Acad.  Horsemen  (1809)  35,  I  would  advise  you  always  to 
ride  with  a  *lash  whip;  it  shews  the  sportsman. 

Lasli  (laej))  $b$  [Perh.  var.  of  LATCH  sb.t  a. 
OF.  /ache  vbl.  sb.,  f.  lac/riert  dial,  variant  of  lacier : 
see  LACE  v.  Cf.  Swiss  Ger.  laschen  shoe-lace. 

It  is  possible  that  the  three  senses  below  have  arisen  from 
the  substitution  of  LASH  s/>.1  for  other  words  of  somewhat 
similar  sound  and  meaning.] 

fL  A  string,  cord,  thong.  Cf.  LACE  sb.  2,  LATCH 
sbj-  i.  Obs.  (Quot.  c  1440  is  somewhat  doubtful; 
throat-lash  is  current  as  a  var.  of  throat -latch."} 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  288/1  I^asche,  stroke  [x/'c],  ligula. 

f2.    -LASSO  i.  Obs.  rare. 

1748  Ans0»*s  lroy.  i.  vi.  65  A  machine,  which  the  English 
.  .at  Buenos  Ayres,  generally  denominate  a  lash.  It  is  made 
of  a  thong  of  several  fathoms  in  length  ..  with  a  running 
noose  at  one  end  of  it.  Ibid.  66  The  address  both  of  the 
Spaniards  and  Indians  in  . .  the  use  of  this  lash  or  noose. 

3.  Weaving.   =  LKASK  or  LEAHH. 

1731  MORTIMER  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVII.  io6._  1831 
G.  R.  PORTER  Silk  Mannf.  246  Eight  rows,  forming  as 
many  leases  or  lashes  in  the  warp.  1857  PARKHILL  Hist. 
Patslt-y  xiv.  113  In  the  shawl  manufacture  the  lashes  have 
to  be  drawn  twice.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  A'/ecA.,  Lash  (Weav- 
7»f),  a  thong  formed  of  the  combined  ends  of  the  cords  by 
which  a  certain  set  of  yarns  are  raised  in  the  process  of 
weaving  Brussels  carpet. 


Lash  (Uef),  a.  0Ar.exe.  dial.  Also 4-5  lache, 
5  laach,  lace he,  5-7  lasch(e,  6  lashe.  [a.  OF. 

'lasche  (F.  lache}  vbl.  adj.,  f.  OF.  lascher  (F.  lacker} : 
see  LACHE  v.  With  sense  3,  cf.  LUSH  «.] 

•f  1.  Culpably  negligent  or  remiss.   Obs. 

ci374  CHAUCER  Koeth.  iv.  pr.  iii.  122  Yif  he  be  slowe 
and  astoned  and  lache  he  lyuej*  as  an  asse.  6-1422  Hoc- 
CLF.VK  Learn  to  Die  267  How  laach  and  negligent  Haue  y 
been.  1549  Coin  f  1.  Scot.  xvii.  146  Thai  that  var  lasche 
couuardis  gat  nothing.  1567  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  v.  64 
Sen  God  hes  to  }ow  power  lent,  Gif  ye  be  lashe  ye  ar  to 
blame.  1673  O.  WALKER  Editc.  v.  39  Immoderate  praise 
makes  him.  .lasch  and  negligent.  1694  L'ESTRANGE  Fables 
385  A  lasche  demission  of  Sovereign  authority. 

f2.  In  physical  sense  :  Loose,  lax,  relaxed.  Obs. 

1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  ix.  xiii.  81  Hys  wery  breist  and 
lymmys  lasch.  1530  PALSGR.  317/1  Lashe  nat  fast,  lache. 
1546  PHAVER  Rcgitn.  Lyfe  Lit),  Goute,  which  procedeth  som 
time  of  debility  of  the  synowes  being  lashe. 

3.  a.  Of  food,  fruits,  grass,  etc. :  Soft,  watery. 
b.  Of  weather:  Raw,  wet.  C.  Of  a  hide:  Tender. 
d.  Lash  egg(ytK.  quot.  #1825).  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  288/1  Lasche,  or  to  fresche,  and  vn- 
savery.  1599  H.  BUTTES  Dyttxdrit  Dinner  I,  Not  so  good 
for  the  weake.  .stomackes,  for  it  is  of  a  lash  and  yet  grosse 
substance.  1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Card.  Cyrus  v.  71  Fruits 
being  unwholsome  and  lash,  before  the  fourth,  or  fifth 
Veare.  1787  W.  MARSHALL  Norfolk  (1795)  II.  383  Lash, 
or  Ltishy,  very  wet;  as  'cold  lasliy  weather'.  1798  Ann. 
Agric.  XXX.  314  A  thick  hide  is  bad,  and  a  very  thin  one 
too  lash,  a  18*5  FORBV  I'oc.  E.  Angliat  Lash-egg^  an  egg 
without  a  full  formed  shell ;  covered  only  with  a  tough  film. 
1857  BORROW  Romany  Rye  (1858)  I.  299  'After  September 
the  grass  is  good  for  little,  lash  and  sour  at  best.' 

Hence  t  La'shly  adv. 

1694  SIR  W.  HOPE  Sivord'tnans  Vade-m,  12  That  he  may 
not  by  being  advised  to  play  calmly,  fall  into  the  other 
extreme  of  playing  too  carelessly,  lashly,  and  perhaps 
timerously. 

Lash-O^/),^.1  Forms:  (pa,t.  4last,laiste),4-6 
laa(s)ch(e,lasshe,5lasschyn,  5-6  lashe,  6- lash. 
[Of  difficult  etymology.  The  quots.  seem  to  show 
that  in  branch  I.  the  vb.  is  the  source,  not  the  deri 
vative,  of  LASH  jA1  An  onomatopoeic  origin  is  pos 
sible,  and  is  favoured  by  the  early  appearance  of  the 
parallel  and  nearly  synonymous  LUSHZJ.  ;  tf.dash, 
dush )  flashy  flush,  wash,  mush,  swash,  smush,  etc. 
Some  uses  resemble  those  of  F.  lacher  (OF.  lascher} 
to  loose,  let  go  (Idcher  un  coup  to  '  let  fly').  The 
senses  in  branch  II.  are  from  the  sb.,  and  in  mod. 
use  have  coloured  the  other  senses.] 
I.  To  move  swiftly  and  suddenly. 

1.  intr.  To  make  a  sudden  movement ;  to  dash, 
fly,  rush,  spring,  start.     Of  light :  To  flash.     Of 
tears,  water  :  To  pour,  rush.     Occas.  with  allusion 
to  LASH  $bl  2.    Also  with  about  t  f  asunder %  away, 
back,  down,  out>  ^together.     Const.  attfromt  info, 
•\on,  out  of,  to. 

c  1330  Art/t.  <y  Merl.  9263  (Kulbing)  Man!  geauntes  . .  pat 
on  Arthour  at  ones  last  &  wi}>his  hors  to  grounde  him  dast. 
13..  S.  Erkenivolde  334  in  Horstm.  Altt-ngl.  Leg.  (1881) 
273  Lijtly  lasshit  ber  a  leme  loghe  in  (*  abyme.  13..  Minor 
Poems  Jr.  Vernon  MS.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  502/346  Wip  his  teth 
anon  He  logged,  bat  al  in-synder  gon  lasch.  la  1400  Morte 
Arth.  2801  Whene  ledys  with  longe  speris  Lasschene  to 
getlyrs.  *z  1400-50  Alexander  553  pe  li^t  lemand  late  laschis 
fra  f>e  heuyn.  c  1460  Emarc  298  The  teres  tasshed  out  of  his 
yyen.  1470-65  MALORY  Arthur  vi.  xi.  200  Al  thre  lasshcd 
on  hym  at  ones  with  swerdes.  Ibid.  xii.  203  Thenne  they 
drewe  her  swerdes  and  lasshyd  to  gyder  egerly.  1617  FELT- 
HAM  Resolves  n.  [i.]  xl[iii.]  (1628)  39  Thou  knowest  not  .. 
what  ioyes  thou  losest,  when  thou  fondly  lashest  into  new 
offences.  1633  QUARLES  Ded.  to  P.  Fletcher's  Poet.  Misc., 
I . .  Past  on  my  way  ;  I  lasht  through  thick  and  thinne.  1670 
COTTON  Esfernon  in.  xi.  562  To  keep  them.. from  lashing 
into  those  extremes,  wherelnto  [etc.],  a  1716  SOUTH  Serin. 
(1744)  XI.  249  When  it  [sin]  finds  the  least  vent,  it  lashes 
out  to  the  purpose.  i8ao  Edin.  Mag.  May  423  WT  swash 
an'  swow,  the  angry  jow  Cam  lashan'  down  the  braes.  1851 
RUSKIN  Stonfs  yen.  (1874)  I.  xxv.  283  A  lizard  [in  stone] 
pausing  and  curling  himself  round  a  little  in  the  angle; 
one  expects  him  the  next  instant  to  lash  round  the  shaft 
and  vanish.  1883  ANNIE  THOMAS  Mod.  Hoitseunfc  124  The 
rain  was  still  lashing  down  furiously.  18197  Alloutt's  Syst. 
Med.  1 1. 1065  The  Filarhe  sangninis . .  wriggling  and  lashing 
about,  .among  the  corpuscles. 

2.  To  let  fly  «/,  make  a  dash  or  rush  at,  aim  a 
'blow  at.   f  Also  with  at  used  adverbially.    In  later 

use,  with  mixture  of  sense  6. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  1392  Archars  . .  Lasch  [Dnblin  MS. 
lashe]  at  f?am  of  loft.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  vi.  x,  The 
chorle ..  lasshyd  at  hym  with  a  grete  clubbe.  1513  DOUGLAS 
/Knets  xii.  ix.  67  Now  lasch  thai  at  with  bludy  swerdis 
brycht.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv.  vi.  16  Lashing  dreadfully 
at  every  part.  Ibid.  v.  v.  6  She  hcwd,  she  foynd,  she  lasht, 
she  laid  on  every  side.  1693  DKVDEN  J'ersins'  Sat.  v.  (1697) 
471  To  laugh  at  Follies,  or  to  lash  at  Vice.  1728  T.  SHERIDAN 
rtn&U  Prol.  (1739)  4  He  rather  lashes  at  those  Poetasters. 
1859  TENNYSON  Enid^  Each,  .lash'd  at  each  . .  with  such 
blows,  that  [etc.]. 

b.  To  lash  out :  to  strike  out  violently,  to  lay 
about  one  vigorously;  (of  a  horse)  to  kick  out. 
Also_/ijf.  f  Also  to  lash  it  out. 

1567  Triall  Treat.  (1850!  42  Yet  will  I  . .  repugne,  lashe 
out,  and  kicke.  1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinshcd  111.321/2 
After  that  to  the  barriers,  where  they  lashed  it  out  lustihe, 
and  fought  couragiouslie.  1853  SMKDLEY  L.  Antndcl  xxnv. 


ily  to  lash  out  at  a  famous  Quarterly 
great  Tory  historian's  vilification  of  Carl yie.   1900  F.  ANSTEY 


Brass  Bottle  xiy.  222  He  might  . .  be  lashing  out  with  his 
hind  legs  and  kicking  everything  to  pieces. 
•\  c.  trans.  To  assail,  attack. 

c  i-gpArth.  fy  Merl.  9783  (Kulbing),  Bohort  als  a  geaunt 
laiste  &  |>e  heued  al  todaiste. 

3.  trans.  To  dash,  throw,  or  move  violently.  Obs. 
exc.  in  technical  use.  f  Also  with  forth,  out,  up. 
To  lash  off,  to  strike  off. 

c  1330  A  rth.  %  Merl.  7584  (Kolbing)  Among  J>e  ribaus  anon 
he  dast  &sumpeheuedofhe  laist.  a  \4po-ef>Alexanderi'y2*l 
He  laschis  out  a  lange  swerde  quen  his  launce  failes.  c  1430 
Chcv.Assigne  323  Feraunce  launces  vp  his  fete  &  Insschethe 
out  his  yen.  1519  HOKMAN  Vnlg.  54  He  lasshed  ageynst 
the  grounde  the  cuppe  that  I  loued  beste.  1543  Lam.  % 
riteoits  Treat,  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  I.  241  Lashinge 
oute,  and  shotyngeof,  in  all  the  haste  theyr  greate  gownes 
and  harquebusshes.  1693  DRYDEN  Ovid's  Met.  xii.  472  He 
falls;  and  lashing  up  his  Heels,  his  Rider  throws.  1879 
Cassell's  Techn.Educ.  IV.  378/1  The  wool-comber.. throws 
or  '  Jashes  '  a  handful  of  wool . .  over  the  points  of  the  teeth. 

f4.  To  lavish,  squander.     Chiefly  with  out.   Obs. 

I5<3  MORE  Rich.  Ill,  Wks.  62/1  There  was  dayly  pilled 
fro  good  men  &  honest,  gret  substaunce  of  goodes  to  be 
lashed  oute  among  vnthriftes.  1539  TAVERNER  Erastn. 
Prov.  (1552)  u  They  had  leuer  lash  out  theyr  wicked  Mam 
mon  on  the  dead  than  on  the  quicke.  1573  TUSSER  Httsb. 
xxiii.  (1878)  64  Some  horsekeeper  lasheth  out  prouender  so 
.  .that  corne  loft  is  empted  er  chapman  hath  his.  1586  J. 
HOOKER  Hist.  Irel.  in  Holinshed\\.  30/1  Then  would  he 
lash  &  powre  all  that  euer  he  had  in  store  or  treasurie. 
1603  H.  CHOSSE  Vertues  Comnrw.  (1878)  64  [He]  must  in 
stantly,  .lash  out  that  riotously,  that  his  father  got  miserly. 
1609  \V.  M.  Man  in  Moonc  C  3  b,  You  suppose  it  a  great  glory 
to  lash  your  coyne,  you  care  not  where,  nor  vppon  whom. 
1630  BRATHWAIT  Eng.  Gentlem.  (1641)  88  Neither  to  hoard 
UP  niggardly  nor  lash  out  all  lavishly.  1657  S.  PURCHAS 
Pol.  Flying-Ins,  n.  327  A  wicked  man  doth  prodigally  lash 
out  all  his  joyes  in  the  time  of  his  prosperitie. 

fb.  To  pourd*/lor^>r/£ impetuously  (words,  etc.). 

1529  MORE  Dyaloge  iv.  Wks.  287/1  Colis  . .  lasheth  out 
scripture  in  bedelem  as  fast  as  they  bothe  in  Almayn. 
c  '555  HARPSFIRLD  Divorce  Hen.  VI II  (Camden)  232  Then 
lasheth  he  forth  many  authorities  and  examples.  1556 
J.  HEYWOOD  Spider  $  F.  ii.  56  Hate,  lashth  out  trewtn, 
foes  to  displease.  1577  tr.  Bullinger's  Decades  (1592)  129 
Som  men  lash  out  cursings  and  othes  of  God,  thereby  pro- 
uoking  him  to  anger.  1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pitito's  Trav.  v. 
13  Lashing  out  some  words,  that  were  a  little  more  harsher 
than  was  requisite. 

5.  intr.  Of  persons.   \Vith  out  \  To  rush,  launch 
out,  into  excess  of  any  kind ;   to  break  out  into 
violent  language ;  to  squander  one's  substance,  be 
lavish.     (In  some  quots.  =  a£W.  use  of  4.) 

a  1560  BECON  Sick  Man's  Salve  {1572)  145  Then  lash  they 
out,  &  liberally  geue  unto  the  poore,  because  they  can  keepe 
it  no  longer.  1592  GREENE  Def.  Conny  Catch.  (1859)  13 
A  yoong  youthful  Gentleman,  given  a  little  to  lash  out 
liberally.  1594  T.  B.  La  Priinaud.  Fr.  Acad.  11.  287  So 
that  hee  -.  fall  into  no  excesse,  neither  lash  out  beyond  all 
reason  and  measure.  1629  Z.  BOVD  Last  Battell  826  Thai 
I  lash  not  out  into  the  excesse  of  supperfluitie  of  wickednesse. 
1664  Fioddan  F.  in.  22  Alas  too  lewdly  he  lashed  out  And 
foolishly  his  Ordnance  spend.  1670  COTTON  Espernon  in.  ix. 
470  Yet  could  not  the  Duke  ..  sometimes  forbear  lashing 
out  into  very  free  expressions.  1709  STHVPE  Ann.  Kef.  \. 
xiv.  (1824)  281  It  consisted  not  with  the  gravity.,  of  a  nation 
professing  true  religion,  to  lash  out  so  excessively  that  way 
[in  dress  J. 

II.  Senses  referring  to  LASH  sb.^ 

6.  trans.  To  beat,  strike  with  a  lash,  whip,  f  rod, 
etc. ;  to  flog,  scourge. 

1398  TKEVISA  Earth,  de  P.  R.  vi.  xii.  (Tollem.  MS.),  A 
buiide  seruaunt  . .  is  bete  and  lasshid  with  ^erdis.  c  1440 
Promp.  Parv.  288/1  Lasschyn.  .verbero,  1500-20  DUNBAR 
Poems  xxvi.  75  Belliall,  with  a  brydill  ren3ie,  Kvir  lascht 
thame  on  the  lunjie.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  iv.  vi.  165  Why  dost 
thuu  lash  that  Whore  ?  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav. 
363  Some  . .  furiously  lash  their  bare  shoulders  with  thorns. 
1725  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World ^(1840)  89  What  became  of 
the  fellow  that  was  lashed  we  knew  not.  1839  DICKENS 
Nick.  Nick,  vii,  Lashing  the  pony  until  they  reached  their 
journey's  end.  1858  MRS.  CARLVLE  Lett,  II.  361  The  lady- 
lashed  her  horse  and  set  off  in  pursuit.  1887  BOWEN  Virg. 
Atneid  v.  147  The  charioteer  as  he  speeds  Tosses  his  flowing 
reins,  and  arising,  lashes  his  steeds. 

absol.  a  1684  T.  LYE  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
30-4  He  lashes  in  love,  in  measure,  in  pity,  and  compassion. 
1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Gcorg.  HI.  i&)  The  Youthful  Charioteers 
..Stoop  to  the  Reins,  and  lash  with  all  their  Force. 

b.  transf.t  esp.  of  the  action  of  waves  upon  the 
shore,  etc.  Occas.  intr.  To  fall  with  a  lashing 
movement  on  the  shore. 

c  1694  PHIOR  Lady's  Looking  Glass  16  Big  waves  lash  the 
frighten'd  shores.  1735  SOMERVILLE  Chase  in.  255  Ah  !  what 
availfs], .  thy  length  of  Tail,  That  lashes  thy  broad  Sides. 
1762  FALCONER  Shipivr.  Proem  52  From  where  th*  Atlantic 
lashes  Labrador.  1818  SHELLEY  Lines  Evganean  Hills,  186 
Poesy's  unfailing  river,  .leashing  with  melodious  wave  Many 
a  sacred  poet's  grave.  1837  API-ERLEV  Chase,  Roadff  Turf 
(1898)48  Another  hound  slips  out  of  cover ..  with  his  nose  to 
the  ground  and  his  stern  lashing  his  side,  a  1851  MOIR  Poe»ist 
Starlight  Rffl.t  Lash  the  hoarse  billows  on  the  shore,  1853 
C.  BRONTE  I'illette  i.  (1876)  3  It  was  a  wet  night ;  the  rain 
lashed  the  panes.  1887  BOWEN  Virg.  sEneid\\.  249  Atlas 
the  rude,  .lashed  by  the  wind  and  the  rain  evermore. 

C.  fig. ;  esp.  *  To  scourge  with  satire '  (J. ) ;  to 
castigate  in  words,  rebuke,  satirize,  vituperate. 

1590  SHAKS,  COM,  Err.  n.  i.  15  Why,  headstrong  liberty 
is  lasht  with  woe.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  \\.  \.  i.  i.  (1651) 
221  He  calls  a  Magician  Gods  Minister  and  his  Vicar  ..  for 
which  he  is  lashed  by  T.  Erastus.  1661  T.  LYE  in  Morn. 
Exerc.  Cripplegate  xviii.  436  It  is  true  God  may  frown  on, 
yea,  and  severely  lash  a  Solomon,  a  Jedidiah,  when  they 
break  his  Statutes,  a  1704  T.  BROWN  Persius*  Saf.  i.  \Vk>. 
1730  I.  53,  I  must  ..  Lash  the  vile  to.vn  with  my  satlrick 
rhime.  1801  STRUTT  Sports  fy  Ptist.  i.  ii.  27  They  (the  hunt- 
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ing,  clergy]  were  severely  lashed  by  the  poets  and  moralists. 
'837-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  \.  vii.  I.  391  He  does  not  fail  to 
Ifuh  the  schoolmen  directly.  1859  TKNNYSON  Pellcas  ff 
F.ttarrc  581  A  scourge  am  I  To  lash  the  treasons  of  the 
Table  Round.  1877  BLACK  Green  fast.  xxv.  203  Halfour. . 
found  himself  lashed  and  torn  to  pieces  every  morning  by 
the  '  Englebury  Mercury  '. 

7.  With  adv.  or  phrase  as  complement :  To  urge 
or  drive  by,  or  as  by,  lashes. 

1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  v.  iii.  328  Let's  whip  these  straglers 
o're  the  Seas  againe,  Lash  hence  these  oner-weening  Kagges 
of  France.  1666  DKYDEN  Ann.  ftlirah.  cclxxii,  Those  that 
disobey'd  He  lash'd  to  duty  with  his  sword  of  light.  1715-20 
POPE  Iliad  x.  584  These  [steeds],  with  his  bow  unbent,  he 
lash'd  along.  1729  T.  COOKK  Talcs,  Proposals,  etc.  182  He 
does  not  threaten  to  disarm  him,  but.. to  lash  him  from  the 
Assembly.  1737  I'UACKKN  Farriery  Inipr.  (1757)  II.  132  The 
passionate  pedantic  Schoolmaster,  that  lashes  his  Disciples 
into  Learning.  1781  COWI'KR  Truth -260  A  glassy  lake. .  Lashed 
into  foaming  waves.  1838  DICKKNS  Mich.  MJC&.  xxviii,  The 
excitement  into  which  she  had  been  lashed.  1864  TENNYSON 


up  to  rage.  1884  W.  C.  SMITH  Kildrgstan  89  Then  I  see., 
the  waves  Lashed  into  madness.  1893  SELOUS  Trazt.  S.  E. 
Africa.  307  A  strong  head  wind  lashed  the  river  into  waves. 

absol.  a  1716  SOUTH  Serin.  (J .),  Let  men  out  of  their  way 
lash  on  ever  so  fast,  they  are  not  at  alt  the  nearer  their 
journey's  end. 

fb.  To  force  out  by  a  lash  or  stroke.   Obs. 

1642  ROGERS  Nauinan  23  Others  have  their  eie  lasht  out 
by  a  twig  in  their  travaile. 

Lash.  (IrcJ),  v.~  [Perh.  f.  LASH  j£.-,  or  a.  OF. 
luckier^  dialectal  var,  of  lacier  :  see  LACE  v. 

Words  of  similar  sound,  and  somewhat  approximating  in 
sense,  are  Du.  lassc/icn,  to  patch,  sew  together,  to  scarf 
(timber);  G.  lasc/ten  to  fit  with  a  gusset,  to  scarf;  from 
M.Du.  lasc/u'  (mod.  lasc/i)  rag,  patch,  gusset;  G.  /asc/i, 
louche  flap,  lappet,  gusset,  scarf-joint.  But  it  does  not 
appear  probable  that  these  have  any  connexion  with  the 
Eng.  word.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  lace  (a  garment).   Obs, 

(-1440  Promp.  /Vz;7'.t  288/1  Lasschyn,  ligulo.  i6oa  Min- 
DLKTON  Blurt  ii.  ii.  D  i  b,  An  Eele-skin  sleeue  lasht  neerc 
and  there  with  lace,  Hye  collcr,  lasht  agen  ;  breeche  lasht 
also.  1611  COTGR.,  Aiguilletter,  to  whip,  or  lash,  with 
points. 

2.  Chiefly  Naut.  To  fasten  or  make  fa>t  with  a 
cord,  rope,  thong,  piece  of  twine,  etc.;  fto  truss 
(clothes) ;  to  fasten  to  (something).  Also  with 
down,  on,  together ;  t  refl.  of  a  plant.  Lash  away, 
lash  and  carry  (sec  quots.  1867^. 

1624  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  v.  194  Her  Ordnance  being 
lashed  so  fast  they  could  not  be  vnloosed.  1692  C>i/>t.  Smith's 
Seaman's  Grant,  i.  xvi.  79  Lash  the  Fish  on  to  the  Mast.  1711 
W.  SUTHERLAND  Shipbufld.  Assist.  37  Bolts  to  lash  the  Boats 
on  the  upper  Deck.  1712  tr.  Pomet  s  Hist.  Drugs  I.  31  Tin's 
Plant  . .  lashes  itself  round  any  tree  that  is  near  it.  1748 
Anson"s  I'oy.  m.  iv.  330  We  had  not  a  gun  on  board  lashed. 
1772-84  COOK  Voy.  (1790)  VI.  1956  A  child  ..  had  been 
lashed  under  the  thwarts  of  the  canoe.  1793  SMEATON 
Edystonc  L.  §  97,  note,  The  rods  were  here  lashed  together 
by  a  packthread.  1829  LONGF.  Wreck  Hesperus  xx.,  A  maiden 
fair,  Lashed  close  to  a  drifting  mast.  1836  W.  IRVING 
Astoria  H.  257  The  Indians  had  lashed  their  canoes  to 
the  ship.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  fief.  Mast  xxix.  105  All  our 
spare  spars  were  taken  on  board  and  lashed.  1853  SIR  R. 
DOUGLAS  Milit. Bridges  ($&, 3) 66  marg,^  Lash  down  Pontoons. 
1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  xiii.  (r88o)  461  This  process  of 
lashing  on  a  hook.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors  IVord-hk.,  Lash 
and  carry,  the  order  given  by  the  boatswain  and  his  mates 
on  piping  up  the  hammocks,  to  accelerate  the  duty.  Ibid., 
Lash  away,  a  phrase  to  hasten  the  lashing  of  hammocks. 
1879  LADY  BRASSEY  Sunshine  <y  Storm  26  Our  chairs  were 
lashed.  1889  Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull.  II.  55  Lash  all 
together  by  passing  a  string  several  times  round  each  end 
of  the  package. 

Lash.  \'x.\},v$dial,  trans.  To  comb  (the hair). 
Also  with  out. 

1863  MRS.  TOOGOOD  Yorks.  Dial.,  Go  and  lash  thee  hair 
out,  child.  1886  ALICE  REA  Reckside  Boggle  9  I's  just  wesh 
me  and  lash  me  hair.  1894  HALL  CAINE  Manxman  in.  xii. 
170  Take  the  redyng  comb  and  lash  your  hair  out. 

b.   Comb.  :    lash-comb,  a    wide-toothed   comb    i 
(Lonsdale  Gloss.  1869). 

1887  HALL  CAINE  Deemster  vi.  38  When  the  lash  comb    I 
had  tossed  back  his  long  hair.     1894  —  Manxman  108. 

Lashed  (IxjO,  ///.  «.i     [f.  LASH  z;.i  +  -ED!.]   | 
Beaten  with  or  as  with  a  whip. 

1611  COTGR.,  Fouette",  whipped,  lashed,  scourged,  a  1625 
FLETCHHR  Lo/f'c's  Cure  \\.  i,  Your  lashed  shoulders  [covered] 
with  a  Velvet  Pee.  1818  SIIKI.LEY  Rev.  Islam  i.  iii.  3  And 
the  lashed  deeps  Glitter  and  boil  beneath. 

Lashed  (laeft),  ///.  «--    [f.  LASH  v.z  +  -ED*.] 

Fastened  with  a  lash  or  cord. 

1897  R.  KIPLING  Captains  Courageous  53  The  lashed 
wheel  groaned  and  kicked  softly. 

Lashed  (lajt),///.  a.s  [f.  LASH  s/>.1  +  -ED  2.] 
Furnished  with  lashes.  Chiefly  with  qualifying 
word  prefixed,  as  black-,  dark-^  long-lashed. 

1776  J.  LEE  Introd.  Rot.  Explan.  Terms  389,  Ciliatz, 
lashed  like  the  eye.  1854  WHITTIER  Mand  Muller  32  A 
pleased  surprise  Looked  from  her  long-lashed  hazel  eyes. 

Lasher  (he-Joi).    [f.  LASH  v.i, 2  -t-  -ER  i.]    One 

who  or  that  which  lashes. 

1 1.  One  who  beats  or  whips.     Alsoy^. 

1602  K.  JONSON  Poetaster  Appl.  Dial.,  Wks.  (1616)  352  Or 
I  Could  doe  worse,  Arm'd  with  Archilochvs  fury,  write 
lambicks,  Should  make  the  desperate  lashers  hang  them- 
selues.  1611  COTGR.,  Foiietteur,  a  whipper,  scourger.  .lasher. 

2.  In  the  names  of  fishes,  e.g.  lasher^bull-hcad. 
Also  FATHER-LASHER. 


1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.^  Lasher  bull-head,  a  name 
for  the  fish  Coitus  scorpius. 

3.  Naut.  (See  quot.  1848.)   =  LASHING  vbl.  sb£ 

1669  STL'RMY  Mariner  s  Mag.  i.  20  Make  ready  to  board 
him  ;  Have  your  Lashers  clear,  and  able  men  with  them. 
1711  W.  SUTHERLAND  Shipbnild.  Assist.  143  Lashers  lor  the 
Yards  as  big  as  the  Lanyards  of  the  Shrowds.  1848 
UIDDLECOMBE  Art  of  Rigging  20,  Lashers.— The  ropes 
employed  to  lash  or  secure  particular  objects  ;  as  jeers,  etc. 

4.  Chiefly  local  ^on  the  Thames).    The  body  of 
water  that  lashes  or  rushes  over  an  opening  in  a 
barrier  or  weir ;  hence  the  opening  itself,  and  by 
extension,  a  weir. 

1677  PLOT  Oxfordsh.  185  Our  Mills  and  Locks  have  most 
of  them  back  streams  and  lashers  to  carry  off  the  water 
when  it  is  too  plentiful.  1800  HURDIS  Fav.  Village  96 
Not  louder  falls  The  foamy  lasher's  cataract  superb  In 
fullest  Hood-lime.  1840  Ann.  Reg.  15  The  lasher  is  an 
opening  to  let  off  the  water  when  too  high.  1858  HUGHES 
Scouring  White  Horse  16  The  great  lasher  at  Pangbourn, 
where  the  water  was  rushing  and  dancing  through  in  the 
sunlight.  1884  Kltickiv.  Mag.  342  The  huge  rafts  of  silver- 
fir,  .shoot  the  lashers  in  safety. 

b.  The  pool  into  which  the  water  of  the  lasher 
falls. 

1851  G.  BUTLER  Let.  in  Recoil.  (1892)  70,  I  bathed  in  a  lasher 
about  four  miles  from  Oxford.  1853  M.  ARNOLD  Scholnr- 
Gifisy  x,  Men  who  through  these  wide  fields  of  bree/y  grass 
..To  bathe  in  the  abandon 'd  lasher  pass.  1861  HUGHES  Tom 
Brown  at  Oxf.  II.  xii.  232  He  sculled  down  to  Sandfurd, 
bathed  in  the  lasher,  and  returned  in  time  for  chapel.  1872 
Daily  Netfs  3  May  5/3  If  the.  .Board  can  prevent  bathing  in 
these  dangerous  lashers  it  ought  to  do  so  without  delay. 

Lashing  (la."Jiij),  vbl.  W>."  [f.  LASH  z-.1  + 
-IXG  l.]  The  action  of  LASH  z>.l  in  various  senses  ; 
beating,  flogging;  an  instance  of  this,  f  Lashing 
ott/j  lavishing,  squandering. 

t  1400  Destr,  Troy  6789  Mony  lyue  of  lept  with  lasshyn.^ 
of  swerdis.  c  1440  Prontp.  rarv.  288/2  Laschynge,  <>r 
betynge.  1553  URIMALDK  Cicero's  Offices  (1556)  85  These 
lasshinges  oute  of  money  which  bee  done  to  clawe  the  mul 
titude.  1651-3  JEK.  TAYI.OK  Sc rut.  for  Year  (1678)  344 
Those  secret  lashings  and  whips  of  the  exterminating  Angel. 
1791  UURKE  T/t.  Fr.  Affairs  Wks.  (1808)  VII.  41  The  king 
[of  Sweden]  ..  keeps  up  the  top  with  continual  agitation 
and  lashing.  1801  T,  MILNKK  in  Life  xiii.  (1842)  246  He 
said  some  things  which  ..  called  for  a  fresh  lashing.  1900 
Daily  Xcws  19  Feb.  2/5  As  a  rule  the  natives  tuok  their 
lashings  quietly. 

b.  //.  {Anglo- IrisK),  *  Floods',  abundance. 

1829  SCOTT  Jrnl.  18  Mar.,  Cigars  in  loads,  whisky  in  lash 
ings.  1841  S.  C.  HALL /n-/,*«f/ (1843)  HI-  334  There  s  lashins 
of  holy  water,  and  blessed  palm.  1856  LEVHK  Martins  <'f 
Cro'Jf,  84  A  good  dinner,  some  excellent  port  wine,  and 
'lashings 'of  whiskey-punch.  1883  La  SALTOUN  Scraps  I. 
116  There's  plenty  of  sport  to  be  had,  an1  lashins  of  parties, 
an'  balls,  an'  picnics.  1884  tllustr.  Loud.  News  24  May 
510  3  '  There's  lashins  of  room  ',  said  the  driver. 

Lashing  (lie-Jin),  vbl.  sb?  Chiefly  Naut.  [f. 
LASH  v.-  +  -ING  '.]  The  action  of  LASH  v.- ;  the 
action  of  fastening  any  movable  body  with  a  cord. 
Hence  concr.  the  cord  used  for  this  purpose. 

1669  STUKMY  Mariners  Mag.  i.  ii.  20  Loose  the  Ladling?., 
we  will  sheer  ofTour  Ship.  1729  CAIT.  W.  WRIGLESWORTH 
MS.  Log-bk.  of  the  '  Lydl '  20  Oct.,  At  S  cast  olT  our  La.sh- 
ings  and  made  Sail.  1758  J.  KLAKE  Plan  Mar.  Sj'S/.  6 
A  hammock,  with  a  lashing,  shall  be  delivered  him,  and  a 
birth  assigned  to  hang  it  in.  1789  G.  KEATK  /Wt'rc  fsl.  4 
In  the  afternoon  the  lashings  of  the  booms  broke.  1834  47 
J.  S.  MACAULAV  Field  Fort  if.  (1851)  139  The . .  skle  rails  arc 
secured  with  rack  lashings  to  the  extreme  balks.  1836 
W.  \n\\XGAstoria,  III.  220  It  was  impossible  to  stand  at 
the  helm  without  the  assistance  of  lashings.  1869  TROYTK 
Change  Ringing  5  It  is  well  to  keep  lashings  ready  for  all 
the  bells  in  a  tower.  1872-6  VOYLK  &  STEVENSON  A/ilit. 
Dict.t  I-ashings  used  in  mounting  and  dismounting  guns 
are  of  different  dimensions. 

Co>nl>.  1828  J.  M.  SPEARMAN  Brit.  Gunner  (ed.  2)  19 
Lashing  Rope.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  IVord-bk.^  Lashing- 
cyt-s,  fittings  for  lower  stays,  block-strops,  &c.,  by  loops 
made  in  the  ends  nf  ropes,  for  a  lashing  to  be  rove  through 
to  secure  them.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet,  Mcch.,  A'«///.,  Lashing 
knot,  A  form  of  bend. 

Lashing  (l;x-Jin\  ///.  a.  [f.  LASH  v.1  H-  -ING  -.] 
That  lashes. 

14..  Siege  Jerusalem  17/304  Was  nojt  hot  . .  red  lasch- 
yng  lye  [i.e.  flame]  alle  £>e  londe  ouer.  6-1645  HOWELL 
Lett.  i.  2  Under  a  learned  (though  lashing)  Master.  1693 
DRYDEN  Juvenal  \.  (1697)  n  The  Lady,  next,  requires  a 
lashing  Line,  Who  squeez'd  a  Toad  into  her  Husband's 
Wine.  1714  GAY  Tri2'ia  n.  231  The  lashing  whip  resounds. 
1812  RYRON  Ch.  Har.  i.  l.\xv,  Bounds  with  one  lashing 
spring  the  mighty  brute.  1820  SHELLKY  Cloud 9.  I  wield 
the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail.  1827-44  Wn.us  Elms  New 
Haven  129  The  air  Below  the  lashing  tree-tops  was  all  black. 
1885  STEVENSON  Dynamiter  198  A  certain  day  of  lashing 
rain  in  December.  1900  Edinb.  Rev.  Oct.  379  This  lashing 
sarcasm  was  undeserved. 

Hence  La  shingly  adr.t  in  a  lashing  manner; 
fa.  Lavishly,  b.  By  means  of  the  lash  or  whip. 

1573  TUSSER  Hnsb.  ix.  (1878)  17  To  lash  not  out  too  lash- 
inglie,  for  feare  of  pinching  penurie.  1839  New  Monthly 
Mag.  LVI.  358  Tripes  bawled  out,  '  Wo-ho  ! ' — a  sound 
Woodpecker  and  old  Peter  willingly  obeyed,  in  spite  of 
Dick's  persuasions  lashingly  applied. 

La'ship,  obs.  colloquial  form  of  LADYSHIP. 
II  Lashkar  (Le-Jkar).  Indian.     Also  7  lescar, 
leskar.        [Urdu     (Pers.)    j$oJ     fashkar    army, 

camp.  See  LASCAR.]  fa.  A  camp  of  native 
Indian  soldiers  (obs.'}.  b.  In  the  newspaper  ac- 
counts  of  the  Afridi  campaign  of  1897,  frequently 
used  for  :  A  body  of  Afridi  soldiers. 


1616  SIR  T.  ROE  in  Purchas  Pilgrims  (1625)  L  559,  I  tooke 
horse  to  auoyd  presse  and  other  inconuenience  and  crossed 
out  of  the  Leskar  before  him.  1625  TERRY  ibid.  II.  ix.  vi. 
1481  There  being  no  lesse  then  two  hundred  thousand  men, 
women,  and  children  in  this  Leskar,  or  Campe.  1634  Sin 
T.  HKRBEKT  Trav.  32  Normall  his  Quecne  ..  had  passed 
safely  ouer  the  Riuer,  with  most  part  of  the  Lescar,  or  Army, 
which  shee  immediately  put  into  Battaglia. 

Lashless  (laejl&O,  a.  [f.  LASH  sbt  (sense  3) 
+  -LESS.]  Devoid  of  (eye-)lashes. 

1812  KEATS  Lamia  n.  288  His  lashless  eyelids  stretch 
around  his  demon  eyes.  1840  HKOWNING  Sordello  m.  350 
Tiring  suitors  out  With  ..  lashless  eyes  Inveterately  tear- 
shot.  1879  DOWOEN  Sont/uy  i.  5  Ma'am  Powell.. with  her 
lashless  eyes  gorgonized  the  new  pupil. 

tLa-shlite,  lashlight.  Obs.  Also  7  lagh- 
slite,  S  lagslite.  [Plundered  form  of  OE.  lahslit, 
f.  lah  law  +  slit  tear,  breach.]  The  fine  imposed 
for  breach  of  (Danish)  law. 

c  1030  LazvsofCnut  \\.  c.  15  (Liebermann)  318  lieo  se  wiff 
bone  cinge  cxx  scyll'  scyldis  on  Kngla  la^e  . .  and  on  Dena 
laRe  lahslites  scyldi^.  n . .  Laws  of  ll'ill.  I  c.  39  (Schmid) 
345  In  Danelahe  erit  for  is  fact  lira  de  suo  la.slite  [AF.  la.ilit,\. 
ii..  Laws  of  Hen.  /  c.  1 1  $  1 1  (Schniid.i  443  Si  qms  Dei 
rectitudines  per  vim  teneat,  sol  vat  lashlitecum  Daus  pk-nam 
witam  cum  Anglis.  i6o7O>WKL  Inter^r.,  Laghslite.  1647 
N.  UACON  J^isc.  Gm<t.  Eiig.  L  xl.  99  Even  in  (iermany  they 
had  learned  the  trick  to  seta  price  upon  that  crime  J  and 
this  they  afterward  called. .lashlight.  1721  HAII.KY,  Lags- 
lite,?*.  Breach  of  the  Law.  1862  Mi  ALL  Title  Deeds  L'h. 
Eng.  21  note,  Lashlitc  denoted  a  common  forfeiture  among 
the  Danes. 

t  La'ShnesS.    Obs.      Also    5-6   lachenes,   6 
lasshuesse,    7    lasch(e)nes(s.      [f.    LASH   a.   + 
-NESS.]     Slackness  'of  body  or  mind)  ;  rcmis.sness; 
J    also,  cowardice. 

c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  15,  I  cannot  haue  meruaille  ynou^h 

of  the  grete  slonthc  and  lachenes  of  your  men.       1484 

Ordrc  of  Chynalry  77  Gloutonye.  .engendreth  stouthc  and 

,    lachenes  of  body.     1530  I'AI.SGK.  237/2  Lasslmessc,  laschctf. 

IS33  *V/.  Papers  Hen.  I'JIf,  II.  162  The  sreat  lacl,encs  my 

j     Lord  of  Ossory  hath  imputed  to  me.      1591  K.  I* RUCK  Sertrt. 

i    vi.  O  v  b,  Let  it  not  come  to  passe  be  }our  misbehaueour  and 

lashnes,  that  the  i;lorie  of  (iod..be  impared   in  any  wait*. 

1     1641  R.  HAILLIK  Lett,  .y  Jrnls.  (1841)  I.  347  In  the  end,  after 

I    some  lashness  and  fa^in^,  he  made,  .ane  pathetick  oratiun. 

1673  O.  WALKKH  Educ.  i.  v.  (ed.  2)  36  Not  to  . .  degenerate 

into  softnes  and  laschenes, 

Lasionite  hf/i(7noit).  Min.  [Named  by  Fuchs 
1816;  irregularly  f.  Gr.  \amov,  neut.  of  Xfirrtos  hairy 
(in  allusion  to  its  fibrous  structure  and  capillary 
crystals)  -t-  -m:.]  A  synonym  of  WAVEI.LITK. 

1819  Ann.  Phllos.   XIX.  281   Lasionite  must  be  ranked 
among  the  salts.     1861  I'KISTOW  Gloss.  Win.  209  La*i(>nit<-, 
j     Fuchs.    A  var.  of  wavellite.     1868  DANA  Min.  (cd.  51  57^. 

Lask  (l(isk\  .v/;.l     Also  6   7  laske.      [a.  ONK. 
*lasque  -  Central  OK.  laschc  loosening,  relaxation, 
|    f.  lasker  =  lascher  (mod.K.  lachcr]  to  loosen.] 

1.  Looseness  of  the  bowels,  diarrhoea ;  an  attack 
j    of  this  ;  =LAX  sb.'~  I.      Now  only  in  veterinary  use. 

1542  Fal*yans  L'hroit.  vii.  701  Many  honest e  jiersitnes 
died  of  y*1  hole  a-ues,  and  of  a  Create  ]a>ke.  1574  N  i.u  ION 

!     Health  Mag.  10  Meate  excessively  ingurgitate  and  eaten.  . 

i  engendreth  ..  laskes  and  vomit.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  \\. 
93  The  Cornell  tree.. is  not  good  for  bees,  for  if  they  chance 
to  tast  the  floure  therof,  they  fal  presently  into  a  vehement 
lask.  1671  SALMON  .Sj«.  Mcd.  in.  xxii.  433  I-'lixweed,  the 
seed  stops  laskes,  and  issues  of  blood.  1727  URADLKY  l-'ain. 
Diet.)  Aniseed^  has  the  Virtue  to  appease  Belly-Rumblings 
and  Gripes,  Lask,  Vomiting, and  the  Hiccup.  1803  MA<.NAH 
in  rrizcEss.  High  I.  Soc,  1 1. 208  The  Lask  or  Scour,  .genci  ally 
originates  from  feebleness,  cold,  or  gra/ing  un  a  soft  rn  h 
pasture,  without  a  iai.\tuie  of  hard  grass. 
t  2.  A  laxative,  aperient ;  -  LAX  s/>.~  2. 

a  1550  Image  Ifiocr.  in  Skclton's  It'&s,  (1843)  II.  433  Thty 
gave  tber  lorde  a  laske  To  purge  withall  his  caske. 

3.  Comb.  :  laskwort,  a  lierb  supposed  to  be  a 
remedy  for  *  lask '  or  diarrhoea. 

1647  LILLY  Chr.  Astrol.  ix.  64  Violets,  Lar.kwort  [etc.). 

Lask  (lask),  j/'.-  [?a.  MDu.  laschc  fprob.  pro 
nounced  lasx^ ;  mod.Du.  lasch,  pronounced  las) 
piece  cut  out,  flap.]  (Sec  quots.) 

1864  COUCH  Brit.  Fishes  II.  125  A  hook  baited  with  a 
slice  (termed  a  lask)  from  the  side  of  a  mackarel.  1874 
WOOD  Naf.  Hisf.  581  To  pass  the  hook  through  the  thicker 
end  of  the  strip— technically  called  a  '  lask  '. 

tLask,  a.  Obs.  Also  5  laske.  [?  a.  ONK. 
*la$</ue  —  Central  OK.  lasc/ic:  see  LASH  #.]  Loose 
(in  the  bowels) ;  relaxed,  weak.  C'f.  LASH  a.  2. 

c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  />'/{•.  Nurture  91  He  [btittii  ]  norisbethe 
a  man  to  be  laske.  1721  KAILEY,  Lask,  loose  in  the  Belly. 
1727  HKADLEY  Earn.  Diet.  s.  v.  f-ever^  His  (horse's]  lips  and 
all  his  body  grows  lask  and  feeble. 

Lask  (kisk),  -v.     Also  4-7  laske,  5  leske.     [?  a. 

i  ONK.  *lasqmr  =  Central  OK.  lascher  (mod.F. 
I  Mcher]  to  loosen,  relax :— popular  L.  *lascdre  = 
;  class.L.  laxiire,  f.  lax-its  LAX  a.] 

f  1.  trans.  To  lower  in  quality,  quantity,  or 
strength,  relax;  to  thin  (the  blood);  to  shorten 
(life)  ;  to  alleviate  (pain).  Obs. 

CI35°    WiH'    Palerne  570   Heijh   hevene   king   to   gode 

i    havene  me  sende  obcr  la.ske  mi  liif  daywes  wijj  inne  a  litel 

i    terme.     Ibid.  950,  I  wol  a  litel  and  litel  laskit  [i.e.  lask  it]  in 

i    hast,     c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirttrg.    280   Summen  seien    bai 

|    olde  men  ben  able  to  be  kutt,  for  her  blood  is  miche  laskiil 

Sc  her  hete.     Ibid.  296  pou  schalt  laske  his  greet  blood  wi|> 

blood-letyngis,     c  1440  Jacob's  Well  196  For  |?is  superfluyle 

niayst  hou  neuere  ben  heyl  in  sotile,  tyl  bis  blood  be  leskyd 

in  blood-letyng.  a  1450  MYKC  1736  Laske  hys  peynes  orce^e 

hys  synne. 
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f  2.  in/r.  To  become  loose  in  the  bowels ;  to  purge. 

1552  [see  LAX  z/.].  1508  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  ii.  i.  in. 
Furies  529  Soft  Child-hood  puling  . .  Are  apt  to  Laske 
through  much  humidity.  1618  Oiules  Almanack  43  Then 
will  theyuntrussea  hoope  and  laske  like  a  squirt.  1634  R.  H. 
Salcrnes  Rcgim.  23  Goates  milk,  .maketh  a  man  to  laske. 

3.  Naut.  To  '  go  large ' ;  to  sail  neither  '  by  the 
wind*  nor  'before  the  wind'. 

1622  R.  HAWKINS  Voy.  S.  Sea.  (1847)  4°  When  we  cast 
about,  shee  beganne  to  vere  shete,  and  to  goe  away  lasking. 
1626  Cur.  SMITH  Accid.  Yng.Sca-mcn  29  Goe  large,  laske, 
ware  yawning.  \(&\Bucanicrs  A  mer.  n,  (1698)  138  We  bore 
up  one  point  of  the  compass  thereby  to  hinder  her  lasking 
away.  1726  G.  ROBKRTS  Four  \  'ears  Voy.  378  You  must 
put  the  Ship  away  lasking,  or  afore  the  Wind.  vj^Gcntl. 
Mag.  XXVI.  602  The  admiral. .kept  lacking  away,  angling 
from  the  enemy.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor s  IVord-bk.^  Lasking 
along,  sailing  away  with  a  quartering  wind. 

t  4.  Mining.  (App.  used  as  a  word  of  command  : 
see  quot.)  Obs. 

1747  HOOSON  Miner  s  Diet.  L  iij,  Lask  [is]  a  word  used  in 
drawing  Shafts,  Sumps,  £c.  for  Spare  Rope,  or  not  enough  ; 
as  Lask,  the  Drawer  understands  he  must  let  down  more 
Rope  ;  and  no  Lask  is  that  the  Rope  is  too  short  to  hang 
on  the  Corfe. 

Hence  f  La-sking  vbl.  sh.,  purging,  diarrhoea; 
La-skiugr  ^/.  sb.  and///,  a.  Naut.^ (going) large'. 

1527  ANDREW  Rrunswyke's  D'tstyll.  Waters  R  iv,  The 
same  water,  .stopped  all  maner  of  laskynge.  1706  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  Kersey),  Lasking  (Sea- Term),  when  a  Ship  sails  neither 
by  a  Wind,  nor  directly  before  the  Wind,,  .she  is  said  To  go 
lashing.  1882  T.  ROOSKVELT  Naval  War  1812  (18831  120 
The  Java  . .  came  down  in  a  lasking  course  on  her  adver 
sary's  weather  quarter. 

Lask,  Laskayre,  obs.  ff.  LASO.UK,  LASCAR. 

Lask(e,  variant  of  LKSK,  flank,  groin. 

Lasket  (Ursket).  Naut.  [Perh.  an  alteration, 
after  GASKET,  of  F.  lacet  (see  LATCHET)  which  is 
used  in  the  same  sense.]  One  of  the  loops  or  rings 
of  cord  by  which  a  bonnet  is  attached  to  the  foot 
of  a  sail. 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.,  Laskets  or  Latches,  are  small 
Lines  like  Loops,  fast  tied  by  sowing  into  the  Bonnets  and 
Drablers  of  a  Ship;  in  order  to  lace  the  Bonnets  to  the 
Courses,  or  the  Drablers  to  the  Bonnets.  1721  in  BAILEY. 
1867  in  SMYTH  Sailor  s  Word-bk. 

t  La'skyy*.  Obs~°.  [f. LASK £,  +  »?.]  =LASK«. 

1552  Hui-oicT,  Laskie  and  laxatiue. 

Laso,  variant  of  LASSO. 

t  La-Spick.  Obs.  rare-*.  [a.  F.  V aspic 
(  -  Asriu  'A  with  prefixed  article).]  =  ASPIC. 

1761  Kill  of  Fare  in  Pennant  London  (1813)  563  Garnished 
round  with  Plates  of  sort.-;,  as  Laspicks,  Rolards,  &c. 

La'Spring.  [Perh.  a  corruption  of  lax-pink 
(see  LAX  sb.l  b)  ;  interpreted  as  a  contraction  for 
last  spring  ;  cf.  last  brood  in  quot.  1861.]  One  of 
the  many  names  for  the  young  salmon.  Also  gravel 
laspring. 

1760  HAWKINS  in  Walton* s  Angler  \.  \\.  143  note,  A  small 
but  excellent  fish  of  the  Trout  kind,  called  a  Last-spring. 
Ibid.  vii.  153  note.  1836  YARRELL  Brit.  Fishes  II.  50 
Brandling,  Fingerling,  Skirling,  Gravelling,  Laspring, 
Sparling,  &c.  1861  Act  24-5  Viet.  c.  100,  §  4  'Voting  of 
Salmon  '  shall  include  . .  Par,  Spawn,  Pink,  Last  Spring, 
Heppcr,  Last  Brood,  Gravelling  [etc.],  1881  \gth  Cent. 
Apr.  693  ft  is.  .unlawful  for  me ..  to  catch  a  small  samlet  or 
laspring  as  long  as  my  finger,  although  there  are  thousands 
on  the  streams  below  my  house.  1889  'J.  BlOKERDYKB1 
Bk.  All-round  Angler  \\\.  7  Gravel  laspring,  same  as  par. 

Lasque  (lusk).  Also  7  laske,  Slask.  [?a.Pers. 
cLiJ  lashkt  bit,  piece.]  (See  quots.)  Also  lasque 
diamond. 

1678  Loud.  G(iz.  No,  i  j^o/4  A  Laske,  Indian-cut,,  .weigh 
ing  6.  carrots  \  full.  1751  D.  JEFI-RIES  Diamonds  115 
Lasks  . .  are  in  general  ill  shaped,  or  irregular  in  their  form 
at  the  girdle.  1813  MAWK  Diamonds  (1823)81  Lasquesare 
formed  from  flat  or  veiny  diamonds.  1874  WKSTKOTP 
Precious  Stones  4  Lasque  diamonds  arc  the  flat  thin  stones 
used  much  in  native  Indian  work,  in  neck  and  head-bands, 
b&ngles,  rings,  &c. 

LaSS  ihcs).  Forms :  4  las,  losce,  4  7  lasse, 
6  Sc.  lase,  6-  lass.  [ME.  lasce,  las(se;  perh.  a.  pre 
historic  ON.  */asqaj  wk.  fern,  of  *lasqar  unmarried  : 
cf.  MSw.  losk  kona  unmarried  woman. 

The  adj.  means  primarily 'free  from  ties';  hence  the  above 
sense  and  those  of  '  unoccupied  ',  '  having  no  fixed  abode  ', 
which  are  also  recorded  in  MSw.  The  I  eel,  tysk-r  occurs 
only  in  the  sense  '  idle,  weak  '. 

The  phonology  of  the  Eng.  word,  according  to  the  above 
conjecture,  is  somewhat  difficult ;  but  the  same  sound- 
change  occurs  in  other  northern  forms,  as  ass  for  *ask  (ashes), 
assc  for  ask  v.,  buss  for  busk,  ] 

1.   A  girl. 

In  northern  and  north  midland  dialects  the  ordinary  word  ; 
in  the  southern  counties  it  has  little  or  no  popular  currency. 

a  1300  Cursor  J/,  2608  Til  abram  ban  dame  sare  said, 
1  Yone  lasce.  .  For-bi  bat  sco  has  barn  o  \*e,  Als  in  despit  sco 
haldes  me '.  c  1325  Metr.  Horn.  39  Bifor  him  com  a  fair  yong 
la>ce  That  Herodias  dohter  was.  c  1375  Sc.  Ltg.  Sajnts, 
fcaptista  632  Medyature  als  wes  he,  betwene  ws  &  be  trinite. 
}et  he,  bat  of  sic  uertu  wes,  wes  gefine  til  a  lurdan  las. 
a  1400  §o  Alexander  3746  If  any  consaue  bar  a  knaf  han 
kepis  him  bis  niodire  ..  Vij  }ere  with-in  oure-selfe.  . .  And 
be  scho  lyuir  of  a  lasse  scho  lengis  in  our  bur^e.  a  1529 
SKELTON  Col.  C  Ionic  426  The  money  for  theyr  masses  spent 
among  wanton  lasses.  T  1592  GREKNK  Geo.  a.  Greene, dyy)} 
D2,  He  that  is  olde,  and  marries  with  a  lasse,  Lies  but  at 
home  and  prooues  himselfe  an  asse.  1611  SHAKS.  l^iut. 

T.  iv.  !v.  156  This  is  the  prettiest  Low-borne  Lasse, 
that  euer  Ran  on  the  greene-sord.  1645  WALLER  Battle 
Summer  /si.  n.  47  A  goodly  theater,  where  rocks  are 
round  ;  With  reverend  age,  and  lovely  lasses  crown'd.  i6?z 


Westminster  Drollery  IT.  80  Come  lasses  and  lads  Take 
leave  of  your  Dadds  And  away  to  the  May-pole  hey.  1678 
RAY  Prov.  (ed.  2)  80  The  lass  i'  the  red  petticoat  shall  pay 
for  all  . .  meaning  . .  a  wife  with  a  good  portion.  1722  I)K 
FOE  Moll  Flanders  (1840)  7  Pray  which  is  the  little  lass  that 
is  to  be  a  gentlewoman?  1777  SHERIDAN ScJi. Scandal  \ 


ii.  (song),  Let  the  toast  pass,  Drink  to  the  lass.  1786  Harst 
R /£•  55  The  Highland  lasses  raise  the  song,  In  music  wild, 
and  sweet,  and  strong.  1805  WORDSW.  Prelude  vin.  38  But 
one  there  is,  the  loveliest  of  them  all,  Some  sweet  lass  of 
the  valley.  1843  BETHUNE  Sc.  Fireside  Star.  49  You  are 
a  good  and  warm-hearted  lass,  Jenny. 

b.  spec.  A  maid-servant.  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
1788  MARSHALL  Yorksh.  II.  339  Lass,  the  vulgar  name  of 

a  maid-servant.  1793  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  VIII.  350  As  far 
as  the  lass  has  cash  or  credit,  to  procure  braws,  she  will, 
step  by  step,  follow  hard  after  what  she  deems  grand  and 
fine  in  her  betters.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xlv,  It  will  may  be 
no  be  sae  wee!  to  speak  about  it  while  that  lang-lugged  Urn- 
mer  o1  a  lass  is  gaun  flisking  in  and  out  o'  the  room. 

c.  Applied  playfully  as  a  form  of  address  to  a 
mare  or  a  bitch.     Cf.  GIRL  sb.  2  *[. 

1834  AINSWORTH  Rook-wood  III.  iv.  viii,  332  'Art  hurt, 
lass?'  asked  Dick,  as  she  (HessJ  shook  herself  and  slightly 
shivered.  1837  DICKENS  Pickiwickx\x> '  Hi,  Juno,  lass — hi, 
old  girl ;  down,  Daph,  down ',  said  Wardle,  caressing  the 
dogs. 

2.  A  lady-love,  a  sweetheart.     Also  transf. 

1596  SPKNSKR  F.  Q.  vi.  iii.  14  And  eke  that  Lady,  his  faire 
lovely  lasse.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y,  L.  v.  iii.  17  It  was  a 
Louer,  and  his  lasse.  1697  DRYPKN  Virg.  Gcorg.  m.  335 
The  youthful!  Hull  ..  Forsakes  his  Food,  and  pining  for  the 
Lass,  Is  joyless  of  the  Grove.  1784  COWPBR  Task  I.  36 
There  might  ye  see  ..  the  shepherd  and  his  lass.  1788  R. 
GALLOWAY  Poems  90  The  lads  upon  their  lasses  ca'd  I'o  see 
gin  they  were  dress'd. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.9  as  lass-quean  (dial.);  flass- 
lorn  a.,  forsaken  by  one's  lass  or  sweetheart. 

1610  SHAKS.  7V////.  iv.  S.  68  Thy  broome  groues ;  Whose 
shadow  the  dismissed  Uatchelor  loues,  Being  lasse-lorne. 
1818  SCOTT  Rob  l\<]y  xxii,  Ask  the  lass-quean  there,  if  it 
isna  a  fundamental  rule  in  my  household. 

f  La'SSate,  a.  Obs.  rare~~*.  [ad.  L.  fatsatus, 
pa.  pple.of  !ass(U'C)f.  /assits,  weary. J  Tired,  wearied. 

1694  MOTTKUX  Rabelais  v.  248  You  ..  there  your  Lassate 
Corps  reanimate. 

tlia'SSate,  v.  Obs.  rare  —  0,  [f.  L.  lassat- : 
see  prec.]  trans.  To  weary.  1623  in  COCKKRAM  n. 

t  Lassa'tion.  Obs.  [n.  of  action  f.  I*  lassare  : 
see  LASSATE  a.~\  Relaxation  ;  weariness. 

1650  CHAKLETON  Paradoxes  139  The  Imagination  in  this 
life  is  not  onely  subject  to  lassation.  1669  W.  SIMPSON 
HydroL  Chym.  97  The  animal  spirits  are  . .  wearied  and 
willingly  give  themselves  up  to  a  lassation. 

Las  se  for  lat  see :  see  LET  v. 

Lasse,  obs.  form  of  LASS,  LESS. 

Lasserie  :  see  LARCEKV  Obs. 

t  La'SSet.  Obs.  Also  6  laset,  7  lascitt.  [a. 
G.  lasset,  lassitz,  of  Slavonic  origin  ;  cf.  OS1.  lasica, 
Czech  lasit'C,  laska,  Russian  ;ia<TKH,  F.  lasquctte.] 
Also  lassct-mousc,  -weasel,  a  fur-bearing  animal ; 
the  ermine  or  miniver. 

1591  G.  FLKTCHKR  Knsse  Conuinu.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  14  Their 
beasts  of  strange  kinds  are  the  losh . .  the  gurnstale,  the  laset 
or  minever.  1607  TOTSKLL  l'our-J.  Beasts  (1658*  424  There 
is  no  difference  between  the  Lascitt  mouse  and  the  I«iscitt 
weesill.  1611  COTGK.,  Rat  dc  Lasse^  the  I.asset  Mouse  ;  a 
beast  that  beares  the  Forn  which  we  call  Mincuar. 

Lassie  (la:-si).  Chiefly  Sc.  Also  9  lassy.  [f. 
LASS  +  dimin.  suffix  -IE  (-Y).]  A  lass,  girl. 

1725  RAMSAY  Gentle  Sfic/'/t.  i,  song  vi,  I  yield,  dear  lassie, 
ye  hat  won.  1792  BURNS  '  What  can  a  young  lassie  '  i, 
What  can  a  young  lassie  do  wP  an  auld  man  ?  1802  MAK. 
EIJGKWOKTH  Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  ix.  74  What  sort  of  a  lassy 
is  the  cobbler's  daughter  ?  1889  RAKRIE  ll-'indoiv  in  Thrums 
169  Na,  it's  other  lassies'  brothers  they  like  as  a  rule. 

Hence  L;i  ssiehood,  girlhood.  La  ssieish  a., 
young- woman  ish . 

1857  A.  WAI-LACK  Gloaming  of  Life  ii.  28  Where  Robin 
..  has  to  make  the  important  transition  from  the  equivocal 
garb  of  lassie-hood  into  his  first  *  corduroj's  '.  1882  J.  HKOWN 
//one  Su/'s.,  J.  Leech,  etc.  307  There  is  a  somewhat  vulgar 
and  lassieish  objection  to  Landseer's  subjects,  that  they  are 
painful. 

Lassitude  (l;irsiti«d).  [a.  F.  lassitude^  ad.  L. 
lassitude*  f.  lassus  weary.]  The  condition  of  being 
weary  whether  in  body  or  mind  ;  a  flagging  of  the 
bodily  or  mental  powers  ;  indifference  to  exertion  ; 
weariness;  an  instance  of  this. 

1533  KI.VOT  Cast.  Uelthe  (1541)  84  b.  Lassitude  is  a  dis 
position  towarde  syckenesse,  wherin  a  man  feleth  a  soore- 
ne.sve,  a  swellinge  or  an  inflammation.  1581  MULCASTEK 
Positions  xxxiii.  (1887)  119  Though  they  faint,  and  fecle 
some  little  lassitude  and  wearines.  1626  HACON  Syfoa. 
§  730  Lassitude  is  remedied  by  bathing  or  anointing  with 
oil  and  warm  water.  1647  TKAIT  Coinni.  Matt.  ix.  37  Such 
as  will  labour  to  lassitude.  1653  H.  MOKK  <  'onject,  Cabbal. 
(1713)  19  Lassitude  of  Contemplation,  and  of  Affectation  of 
Immateriality,  .brought  upon  him  rcmisness  and  drowsiness 
to  such  like  exercises.  1711  SUM-  IMSB.  Charac,  (17.17)  II.  n. 
ii.  i.  115  Ordinary  Lassitudes,  Uneasinesses,  and  Defects  of 
Disposition.  1756  UURKK  Snbl.  fy  B.  iv.  vi,  A  long  exercise 
of  the  mental  powers  induces  a  remarkable  lassitude  of  the 
whole  body.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Romola  xvi.  The  feverish 
excitement,  .had  given  place  to  a  dull,  regretful  lassitude. 
1886  Rt'SKiN  Frxterita  I.  307  Periods  of  renewed  enthusiasm 
after  intervals  of  lassitude. 

Lasso  ^larst? .,  sb.  Also  9  laso,  lazie,  lazo. 
[Sp.  lazo  (in  America  pronounced  Iaps0)  — OK.  laz: 
see  LACE  sb.} 

1.  A  long  rope  of  untuancd  hide,  from  10  to  30 


yards  in  length,  having  at  the  end  a  noose  to  catch 
cattle  and  wild  horses;  used  chiefly  in  Spanish 
America. 

[1768  J.  BYRON  Ntirr.  Patagonia  (ed.  2)  221  The  ^90  is  a 
long  thong  of  leather,  at  the  end  of  which  they  made 
a  sliding  noose.]  1808  Narr.  Expcd.  Gen.  Craufnrd  II. 
viii.  189  Numbers  of  these  fellows,  with  the  laxie,  hovered 
about  us.  1835  W.  IRVING  Tour  Prairies  xix,  The  coil  of 
cordage,  .is  called  a  lariat,  and  answers  to  the  laso  of  South 
America.  1860  O.  W.  HOLMES  Elsie  lr.  xxv.  (180.1)  356 
Measuring  his  distance,  .as  nicely  as  if  he  were  throwing  his 
lasso.  1879  HKKKIJOHM  Patagonia  v.  66  Before  it  could 
recover  Garcia*!  lasso  whizzed  through  the  air  and  lighted 
on  its  neck. 

2.  Mil.    ---  lasso-harness. 

1847  *"•  A-  GRIFFITHS  Artil.  Man.  (ed.  4)  167  The  first 
time  they  were  required  to  draw  by  means  of  the  Lasso. 
1868  Kfgvi  -S-  ( V</.  A  nny  §  614  Ten  Men  per  Troop  . .  are 
to  be  equipped  with  the  tackle  of  the  Lasso. 

3.  atirib.   and    Comb.,   as    lasso-man  ;    lasso-like 
adj. ;  lasso-cell,  one  of  the  urticnting  cells  of  the 
Ccclenterata,  which  eject  the  contained  thread  in 
the  manner  of  a  lasso ;  lasso-harness,  a  kind  of 
girth  placed  round  a  cavalry  horse,  with  a  lasso  or 
long  rope  attached,  for  use  in  drawing  guns,  etc.,  as 
an  assistance  to  the  draught -horses. 

1865  AGASSIZ  Seaside  Stud.  Xat.  Hist.  18  The* lasso-cells 
are  very  formidable  weapons.  1885  C.  F.  HOLDER  Marvels 
Anim.  Life  25  The  beautiful  sea-anemone  ..  covered  in 
many  parts  by  lasso-cells  that  hurl  out  sharp,  poisonous 
darts.  1847  F.  A.  GKIKKITHS  Artil.  Man.  (ed.  4)  166  *I^asso 
Harness  consists  of  a  brown  leather  circingle,  and  one  trace. 
1841-71  T.  R.  JONKS  Anim.  Kingd.  (ed.  41  58  The  inner 
wall  [of  the  thread-cell]  is  much  stronger,  having  one  ex 
tremity  open  and  prolonged  into  a  stout  rather  fusiform 
sheath  which  terminates  in  a  long  *lasso-like  filament.  1808 
BRIC.-GKN.  CRAUFL-RD  in  Trial  of  Lieut. -Gen.  J.  Whitclocke 
I.  196  *Lasso  men  employed  in  killing  cattle  for  the  troops. 

Lasso  (lrc's<?),  v.    Also  lazo.     [f.  LASSO  $£.] 

1.  trans.  To  catch  with  a  lasso. 

1807  Exfed.  to  J>itcnos  Ayres  6  Here  and  there  they 
'lassoed'  the  stragglers.  1831  TRELAWNY  Adv.  Younger 
Son  xxv.  (1890)  116  Like  the  wild  horse  ..  lazoed  by  the 
South  American  Gauchoes.  1881  P.  IJ.  DU  CHAILLU  Land 
Altdn.Swi  1 1. 80  A  man  went  into  the  wood  and  returned  with 
a  deer  he  had  lassoed.  1891  SMII.KS  J.  Murray  II.  xxviii.  252 
He.. crossed  the  Pampas, catching  and  lassoing  wild  horses. 

2.  A/il.  To  draw  (guns,  etc.)  with  lasso-harness. 
1864  Daily  Tel.  14  Mar.,  The  mode  of  lassoing  guns,  as 

practised  by  the  mounted  troop  of  the  Royal  Engineers. 

Hence  La  ssoed ///.  a,,  La-ssoinff  vbl.  sb.  Also 
Iia'ssoer,  one  who  lassoes. 

1864  SALA  in  Daily  Ti-l.  5  May,  Called  in  to  treat  cases  of 
private  shooting,  stabbing,  and  lassoing.  1881  DARWIN  in 
Life  .y  Lett.  III.  245  A  struggling  and  lassoed  cow.  1882 
SALA  A  mer.  Rei-is.  (1885)  413  The.  .neighing  of  our  lassoed 
horses.  1896  Chamb.  Jrnl.  XIII.  16/2  The  lassoers  often 
manage  to  take  two  or  three  [horses]  per  man. 

Lassock  (larsfTk).  Sc.  [f.  LASS  -f  diminutive 
suffix  -OCK.]  A  little  girl. 

1816  SCOTT  Old  Mort.  v,  I  mind,  when  I  was  a  gilpy  of  a 
lassock,  seeing  the  Duke.  1818  —  £oljfapxjamj  I  wadna 

for  ever  sa  muckle  that  even  the  lassock  Mattie  kenn'd  ony 
thing  about  it.  1887  R.  BUCHANAN  HeirofLinnc  i,  A  young 
lassock's  petticoat  from  the  linen-press. 

Lassy  me,  int.  vulgar.  Also  lausy  me. 
[?  Contraction  of  Lord  save  me  !\  Used  to  express 
surprise. 

1840  HARIIAM  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  i,  Spectre  Tappington^ 
'  Lassy  me  ! '  said  Miss  Julia.  1890  W.  A.  WALLACE  Only 
a  Sister  338  Lausy  me  !  what's  in  the  taking  now,  dearie. 

Last  (lust),  sbl  Forms:  i  l&st,  lo-st,  Isbste, 
4-8  laste,  4-5  lest(e,  4-  last.  [OE.  last  masc., 
footstep,  l&st  fern.,  boot,  Iseste.  fern.,  shoemaker's 
last,  cogn.  w.  Du.  Iccst  masc.,  OHG./m/  (MUG. 
/m/,  mod.G.  leiste(n  masc.),  last,  ON.  leist-r  foot, 
sock  (Sw.,  Da.  last  last),  Goth,  laist-s  footstep, 
track  [frros),OOgn.  W,  OHG.  (wagati]  -Uisa  track, 
rut  (MUG.  lcis(e  fern.,  gelds  trackway,  modG. 
gclcisc,  g/cise  rut)  ;  by  most  recent  scholars  referred 
to  a  Teut.  root  *lais-  (:/&-)  to  follow  a  track 
(whence  in  immaterial  sense  Goth,  fat's  pret.-pres., 
I  know,  and  the  related  words :  see  LEARN  v.t 
LOKK),  cogn.  w.  L.  lira  furrow.  Some,  however, 
would  connect  it  with  the  Teut.  */aifl-,  laid-  (:  OK. 
/t'dati  to  go) ;  see  LOAD  j&] 

t  L  A  footstep,  track,  trace.  After  OE.  only 
in  Sc.  phrase  Not  a  last  :  nothing,  not  at  all. 

ficou'ulf  (Z.)  132  Hie  Jiaes  laoan  last  sceawedon.  971 
Blickl.  J/om.  127  Man  daeshwamlice  Jia  moldan  ninieb 
on  bjcm  lastum.  ^1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxiv.  {Pclagia) 
102  Oure  verray  spouse,  rekis  nocht  a  laste  how  foule  ore 
vnfaire  we  be.  Ibid,  xliii.  (Cccile)  580  \>u  ma  with  h> 
handis  taste,  Do  hu  ma  nocht  se  a  laste.  a  1500  Rat  is  Raving 
i.  2339  That  louit  neucr  his  lord  a  last. 

2.  A  wooden  model  of  the  foot,  on  which  shoe 
makers  shape  lioots  and  shoes. 

<"  1000  VEi.FRic  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  125/32  Ctilopodiitnt 
nel  nntstricultit  lieste.  a  1300  Sat.  People  Kildarc  xiii.  in 
E.  /:'.  /*.  (1862)  154  Hail  be  ;e  sutlers  (?  read  sutars]  wft  ;our 
mani  lestes.  c  1440  /'/w///.  I'arr.  298/2  Leste,  sowlarys 
forme,for»iu{a.  1483  Cath.  A  ngl.  209/1  A  l^ste  of  a  sowter, 
formula.  1589  GKKKNK  Menaphon  (Arb.i  54  That  as  he 
were  a  Coblers  eldest  sonne,  would  by  the  laste  tell  where 
aiiothers  shooe  wrings.  1644  JKSSOC  Angel  of  Eph.  6 
These  Lawyers  . .  stretch  Scripture  as  they  please,  just  as 
the  Shoe-maker  doth  his  leather  with  his  teeth,  to  fit  it  to 
his  Laste.  1714  GAY  Trivia  \.  35  Should  the  big  Laste  ex 
tend  the  shoe  too  wide.  1810  Sporting  Mag.  XXXV.  192 


LAST. 

[A  prize-fight]  between  two  brethren  of  the  last.  1842 
DICKENS  Amtr.  Notes  (1850)  69/2  Occasionally  there  is  a 
drowsy  sound  from  some  lone  weaver's  shuttle,or  shoemaker's 
last. 

b.  transf,  and  fig.   ?  Obs. 

a  1592  H.  SMITH  Wks,  (1866-7)  I-  391  AH  three  are  of  one 
last.  1604  DEKKER  Honest  If'/t.  Wks.  1873  II.  138,  I  set 
my  braines  vpon  an  vpright  Last.  1607  MlDDUBTOM 
Michaclm.  Term  i.  i,  Here's  gallants  of  all  sizes,  of  all 
lasts.  1613  PURCHAS  rilgriniage  (1614)  372  Lesse  matters 
set  on  the  Friers  lasts,  make  seely  Papists  helecve  [etc.]. 
1625  FLETCHER  Noble  Gent.  111.  ii.  As  though  his  spirit  were 
a  last  or  two  Above  his  veines  and  stretcht  his  noble  hide. 
1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  \.  Iiii.(i739)94  The  Normans 
had  reduced  the  Saxon  law.. unto  their  own  Last,  which 
stretched  their  desire  as  far  as  the  estate  would  hear. 

c.  With  allusion  to  the  proverb  Let  the  cobbler 
stick  to  his  last  ('  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam '). 

1592  SIIAKS.  Rom.  fy  Jill.  i.  ii.  40  Heere  it  is  written,  that 
the  Shoo-maker  should  meddle  with  Ins  Yard,  and  the 
Tayler  with  his  Last.  1605  HIIYWOOD  If  you  know  not  me 
Wks.  1874  I.  210  Shoomaker,  you  goe  a  little  beyond  your 
last.  1692-4  K.  L'KsTKANGic  b'ables  ccxxv.  (1708)  245  The 
Cobler  is  not  to  go  beyond  his  Last.  1768-74  TUCKKR  Lt. 
Nat.  (1834)  II-  33°  To  enter  up  >n  these  discussions  would 
be  carrying  the  shoemaker  beyond  his  last.  1875  JOWKTT 
Pluto  (cd.  2)  III.  53  Great  evil  may  arise  from  the  cobbler 
leaving  his  last  and  turning  into,  .a  legislator. 

3.   Comb.,  as  last-maker. 

1583  Fewer  sham  Par.  Rt'g.  (MS.),  John  Wythers,  an  olde 
man,  a  last  maker.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  8 
The  second  sort  of  lever  is  presented  to  us  in  the  cutting- 
knives  used  by  last-makers. 

Last  (last),  $b*  Forms:  i  hlaest,  4-6  laste, 
le»t(e,  (6  lasse),  4-  last.  [OE.  hfost  neut.,  cor- 
resp.  to  OFris.  hiest,  MLG.,  MDu.,  Du.  last  masc. 
and  fern.,  OIIG.  htast,  last  masc.  and  fern.  (MUG., 
mod.G.  tetffem.);  according  to  the  now  prevailing 
view  repr.  a  pre-Tent.  type  *klat-sto-  (-J//-),  parallel 
with  *klat-to-  represented  by  ON.  hlass  neut.,  load; 
f.  *klat-  root  of  LADE  v. 

Some  scholars  still  adhere  to  the  older  view  that  WGcr. 
*hla$t-  and  O>J.  hlass  both  represent  a  pre-Teut.  *klatt-, 
the  divergence  being  conjectured  to  be  due  to  difference  of 
accentual  conditions.] 

fl.  A  load,  burden,  weight  carried.  Obs. 

Beowulf  (Z.'\  52  Men  ne  cunnon  secgan..hwa  b?em  hlsestc 
on-feng.  c  1000  Riddles  IS.  15  (Gr.)  Sa^.t,  hwa  nice  frecce  obbe 
hu  ic  hatte,  |?e  ba  hla:st  bere.  1599  LANGL.  Kick.  Reticles 
iv.  74  Than  lay  the  lordis  a-lee  with  laste  and  with  charge, 
And  hare  aboute  the  barge  and  blamed  the  maister. 

2.  A  commercial  denomination  of  weight,  capa 
city,  or  quantity,  varying  for  different  kinds  of 
goods  and  in  different  localities.  Cf.  G.  last. 

Originally  the  '  last '  must  have  been  the  quantity  carried 
at  one  time  by  the  vehicle  (boat,  wagon,  etc.i  ordinarily 
used  for  the  particular  kind  of  merchandise.  As  a  weight, 
it  is  often  stated  to  be  (like  the  Ger.  weight  of  the  same 
name)  nominally  equivalent  either  to  2  tons  or  to  4,000  Ihs. 
In  wool  weight  it  is  4368  Ibs,  (—  12  sacks).  A  last  of  gun 
powder  is  said  to  be  2,400  Ibs.  (—24  barrels),  and  of 
feathers  or  flax  1,700  Ibs. 

The  equivalence  of  the  last  of  wool  with  12  sacks  seems 
to  have  led  to  an  association  of  the  word  with  the  number 
twelve.  Thus  a  last  of  hides  was  formerly  12  dozen  (also 
20  dickers  of  10  hides  each);  of  beer  12  barrels;  of  pitch 
12  (sometimes  14)  barrels;  of  cod  and  herrings  12  barrels 
(but  of  red  herrings  and  pilchards  10,000  to  13,200  fish). 

As  a  measure  for  grain  and  malt,  the  last  was  in  the  i6th  c. 
12  quarters,  but  is  now  10  quarters  —  So  bushels. 

[1314-5  Rolls  of  Parlt.  I.  312/2,  an,  lest  &  dim'  de 
quyre.J  1333-4  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  30  In 
lino  last  et  ix  M1  allec.  melioribus  emp.  ..  vj#.  \\s. 
v\\\d.  1300-1  Earl  Derby" 's  Kxped.  (Camden)  158  Et 


1390-1    Earl   Derby 
pro  j  laste  de  beer  ..   Et   pro  j    laste   de   vino  de  Ky 


'ped.    (Camden)"  58    lit 

,ste  de  beer  ..   Et   pro  j    laste   de   vino  de  Ryne. 
1396-7  Durham   Ace.   Rolls  (Surtees)  600  In  j  last  bitu- 


minis,  345.  1428  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  2  John  Bower 
proferd  to  sell  hym  a  laste  of  osmundes.  1469  Housrh.  Ord. 
11790)  102  White  Herringes  a  laste,  that  is  to  say,  xij  liar- 
relies,  c  1483  CAXTON  Dialogues  vi.  21  Men  selle  the  goodes, 
..By  sackes  or  by  lastes.  1486  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  ^77(1896) 
15  A  last  of  pitch  and  Tarre.  1509-10  Act  i  Hen.  F777, 
c.  20  §  i  For  the  Subsidie  ..  of  every  laste  of  hydes 
Ixvjs.  viij</.  1540  Act  32  Hen.  F777,  c.  14  For  every  laste 
of  whete  and  rye  xxvii.  viii</.  1548  Privy  Council  Acts 
(1890)  II.  174  Serpentyne  pouldre,  iij  lestes.  1583  Satir. 
Poems  Reform,  xlv.  882  To  get  a  licence.  .For  fortie  last  of 
Inglis  heir.  1597  SKKNK  DC  Verb.  Sfgn.  s.v.  Scrflait/t,  Item 
24  meales  makis  ane  Last.  I  tern,  of  meille  and  malt  called  cms/, 
ane  last  makis  ane  Scottish  chalder.  1590  NASHK  Lenten 
Stuffe  Ep.  Ded.  (end),  For  a  whole  laste  of  redde  Herrings. 
i6iz  HOFTON  Consctv.  Yeares  164  A  Last  of  Wooll  is  4368 
pounds,  or  12  Sackes.  1640  in  En  tick  London  II.  170  Quern- 
stones,  the  last.  1665  Lond.  Gaz.  No,  8/1  Sixteen  Lasts  of 
Gunpowder,  and  Four  thousand  Musquets  are  brought  in 
hither.  1725  HRADLEY  Fant.  Diet.,  s.v.,  A  Last  of  Cod 
Fish  is  twelve  Barrels;  a  Last  of  Herrings  is  twenty  Cades, 
or  ten  Thousand.  1727  Ibid.  s.v.  Ale,  Twelve  Ale-Barrels 
making  a  Last.  1750  CARTE  Hist.  Eng.  II.  418  An  extra 
ordinary  duty  of  ten  shillings  on  a  sack  of  wool,  and  a  last 
of  leather  for  one  year.  1753  HANWAY  Trav.  (1762)  I.  vii. 
Ixxxvi.  401  They  have  . .  exported  fourteen  thousand  lasts, 
or  twenty-eight  thousand  tuns  English  of  all  sorts  of  grain. 
1875  STL-BBS  Const.  Hist.  II.  xvt.  412  A  grant  of.,  forty 
shillings  on  the  last  of  leather.  1884  Brit.  Almanac  fy 
Companion  33  A  Yarmouth  last  of  herrings  is  supposed  to 
count  13,200  fish.  1893  LAW;  Red  Fairy  Bk.  318  Someone 
who  could  brew  a  hundred  lasts  of  malt  at  one  brewing. 
1804  R.  LEIGHTON  Wreck  Golden  Fleece  143  A  single  'last' 
[of  herrings]  being  equal  to  ten  thousand  fish. 

tb.  transf.  A  huge  indefinite  number.  Obs. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Prioress'  Pro/.  4  God  yeve  this  Monk  a 
thousand  last  quade  yeer.     1581  RICH  Farew.  Milit.  Pro 
fess.  Tj,  Goyng  his  waie  to  his  sweete  harte,   tellyng  her 
the  whole  discourse  . .  with  a  whole  laste  of  kisses.     1712 
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ARnuTHNOT  John  Bull  m.  ixf  Ten  thousand  last  of  devils 
haul  me,  if  I  don't  love  thee  as  I  love  my  life. 

f  3.  A  unit  in  the  measurement  of  a  ship's  burden 
=  2  tons  (occas.  I  ton\  Obs. 

1643  Dcclar.  Lords  $  Coitun.,  Rcb.  Jrel.  46  The  ship  called 
Saint  Michaell  the  Archangell  of  burden  an  hundred  rind 
twentie  Lasts  or  Tuns.  1722  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  6096/3  The 
..Snow. .is  of  the  Burthen  of  5*0  or  60  Tons  or  25  or  30 
Lasts.  1796  in  Morse  Amcr.  Geog.  II.  52  The  Swedish 
vessels  which  perform  the  voyage  to  China,  are  generally 
of  four  hundred  lasts  burden. 

f4.  ?  A  dozen  (of  hawks).   Ols. 

162.  HOKSKY  Trav,  (Hakl.  Soc.)  234  Two -white  garr- 
faulkens,  a  last  of  girckens  and  a  last  of  sloght  faulcons 
and  two  gashaukes. 

f5.  Shetland.  Last  of  land  \  a  quantity  of  land 
-  1 8  mcrks.  Obs. 

1605  Fen  Contract  in  Mill  Diary  (1889)  193^  The  said 
twa  last  of  land  in  Sandwick.  a  1733  Shetland  Acts  36  in 
Froc.  .S'fV.  Ant.  Scot,  (1891-)  XXVI.  201  That  none  have 
mure  swine  than  four  upon  a  last  of  land  over  winter. 

tLast,  sh$  Obs.  Also  3-4  lest.  [a.  ON. 
fyst-r  (genit.  las  tar,  dat.  lesti) :— OTcut.  *lahst-ttz, 
f.  *la/t-t  whence  (JUG.  lahan,  OK.  tian  to  blame. 
Cf.  LAHTKH.]  A  fault,  vice,  sin;  blame;  also,  a 
physical  blemish. 

£1175  Lamb,  I/mii.  145  Summe  men  luuieS  ..  galiche- 
lectres  and  Inhere  histes.  c  1200  ORMIN  4522  Forr  grediv 
uesse  iss  hell}  las>t  Hiforenn  Godess  e^hne.  c"  1205  LAY. 
22974  pe  inon  he  him  weore  Ia5  him  cu5c  la-U  finde. 
c  1300  Cursor  J7.  :>?-y-.\  (Edin.)  Wiboutin  laste  al  his 
liccame,  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  x.  37  Betere  is  were 
ihunne  boute  laste,  then  syde  robes  ant  synke  into  synne. 
c  1380  .SVr  Fcriiinb.  459  For  bo5  y  ben  in  batail  schent  it 
ys  no  lest  for  hem. 

Last  (last),  J//.4     Also  5  lest.     [f.  LAST  z-.1] 

1.  Continuance,  duration.     Now  rare. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  19562  In  last  o  cristen  mans  lijf.  c  1470 
HKNKY  Wallace  vi.  90  Fy  on  fortoun,  fy  on  thi  frewall 
quheyll  ;  Fy  on  thi  traist,  for  her  it  has  no  lest.  1587 
FI.KMING  Contn.  Holinshcd  III.  1549/2  Things  memorable, 
of  perpetuitie,  fame,  and  last-  a  1626  BACON  AV:«'  Att. 
(1650)  29  These  Drinks  are  of  Several!  Ages,  some  to  the 
Age  or  Last  of  forty  yeares.  1884  Pall  MallG.  12  Jan.  42 
Another  omission,  and  a  more  important  one,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  literary  last  of  the  hook,  is  [etc.]. 

2.  Power  of  holding  on  or  out ;  '  staying  '  power. 
1857   HUGMKS  Tout  I>r<nvn  n.  vii,  It's  a  fair  trial  of  skill 

and  last  between  us  and  them  [the  masters].  1865  Fail 
I\lall  (r.  16  May  10  His  [a  waterman's]  'last'  is  not  in  the 
same  proportion  to  his  pace  as  that  of  the  amateur. 

Last  (lost),  st'.S  Obs.  cxc.  Hist.  [ad.  Anglo- 
Latin  lastuni)  lestuni  (Domesday  Book  lest\  used 
as  the  regular  equivalent  of  late  OK.  //('/  LATHE  sb.^ 
The  etymology  is  obscure  :  it  is  difficult  on  the  ground  of 
sense  to  suppose  the  word  to  he  connected  with  LAST  .v/1.-, 
or  with  the  OF.  lest  loading  of  a  ship.  It  is  also  difficult  on 
the  ground  of  form  to  connect  the  word  with  OK.  //F/  ;  it 
is  conceivable  that  the  Not  man  lest  might  represent  this  by 
sound-substitution,  but  no  analogous  instance  is  known.] 

=  LATHE  $b±  Also  as  the  designation  of  an  ad 
ministrative  assembly  (see  quot.  1670) ;  more  fully 
last-court* 

1086  Domesday  I>k.  I.  1/3  Has  . .  leges  regis  concordant 
<    hostes  de  quatuor  Lestis,  hoc  est  Boruuar  Lest,  &  Estrelest 
''    &.  Linuuartlest  £  Wiuuartlest.    c  1120  Rochester  Hridgc-botc 
j    Charter  in  Birch  Cart.  Sa.v.  III.  658  (Latin  text},   Pustea 
!    sexta  pera  debet  fieri  de  holingeburna  et  de  toto  illo  lesto 
j    qua;  \sic\  ad  hoc  pertinet.     Ibid.  {OE.  text)  ponne  is  syo 
;    syoxte  per  to  holingan  human  &  to  eallan  bam  laibe.    a  1272 
i    C/iartcrRoinneyAlarsh(i5<)j)T3  Sialiquis. .  conumcatur  per 
testimonium  Balliui  et  luratorum  in  communi  lasto,  amer- 
cietur[etc.].  c  1380 \V.  THORN  Chrott.  in Twysdcn  Hist.  Angl. 
Scriptures  detent  (1652)  1777  Hie  [sc.  Elfredus]  constituit 
Hundred  &  Lestes.     1570-6  LAMBARDE  Ferawh.  Kent  (1826) 
165  Of  this  place  the  whole  Last  of  Shipwey  (conteining 
twelve  Hundrethes)  at  the  first  tooke,  and  yet  continueth, 
the  name.    1662  I  )U(,I>ALK  tmbankins  54  Also  it  was  decreed 
and  ordained  that  twice  every  year,  for  ever,  there  should  be 
!    held  a  principal  and  general  Last,  within  the  said  Land  and 
!    Marsh.     1670  BLOUNT  Law  Diet.,  Last  also,  in  the  Marshes 
!    of  East  Kent,  signifies  a  Court  held  by  Twenty  four  Jurats, 
I    and  summoned  by  the  two  Bailiffs  thereof,  wherein  they  make 
!    Orders,  lay  and  levy  Taxes,  impose  Penalties,  £c.     For  pre 
servation  of  the  said  Marshes.     1729  in  JACOB   Law  Diet. 
1753  in  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Snpp. 

Last  UasO>  a-j  adv.,  and  $b$  Forms :  l  latest, 
fleetest),  2-3  latest,  latst,  (3  Qrmitt  lattst),  3 
least,  3,  4-5  (Sc.)  lest(e,  4-6  laste,  6  Sc.  laist, 
4-  last.  [OE.  latest,  Northumb.  fatest,  superl.  of 
Ixt  adj.,  late  adv.  Cf.  OFris.  letast,  lest,  OS.  latst, 
last,  fytist  (MLG.  lest,  Du.  laatst,  lest],  OHG. 
latest,  tyjst  (MUG.  letzest,  Ictzst,  ktst,  mod.G. 
letzt ,  ON.  latast-r.  The  syncopation  of  the  vowel 
before  -st  must  have  originated  in  the  inflected 
forms ;  for  the  subsequent  dropping  of  the  /  cf.  BEST. 
The  mod.  LATEST  does  not  descend  from  early  ME. 
latest,  but  is  a  new-formation  on  the  positive.] 
A.  adj.  Following  all  others;  coming  at  the  end. 
I.  As  simple  adjective. 

1.  Following  all  the  others  in  a  series,  succession, 
order,  or  enumeration ;  subsequent  to  all  others  in 
occurrence,  existence,  etc. 


LAST. 

is  be  yefbe  of  wysdom.  c  1400  L<infranCs  Cirttrg.  58  In  \>e 
laste  chapitle  of  pe  firste  book,  c  1440  Prom/'.  Parr.  288/2 
Laste,  save  one,  fcnultimns.  a  1548  HAIJ,  Chron.,  Hen. 
VI II  244  She  was  the  last  of  the  right  lyne  and  name,  of 
Plantagenet.  c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.T.S.)  xii.  51  It  is 
bot  waist  Mo  wirde  to  taist,  ^e  haif  my  laist,  1560  DAUS 
tr.  Slcidancs  Coiiun.  12  b,  A  prophete  that  sayd  Maximilian 
should  be  the  last  Germaine  Empermir.  1604  E.  G[KIM- 
STONK]  D'Acostas  Hist.  Indies  v.  xxviii.  415  The  twelfth 
and  last  month  was  called  Aymara.  1611  COTGR.  s.v. 
Dernier,  The  last  cummers  get  the  maistcrie.  1613  PUKCHAS 
Pilgrimage  (1614'  223  This  last  clause.. is  added  by  the 
Taitmtdists.  1667  MILTON  7'.  L.  \.  166  Fairest  of  Starrs, 
last  in  the  train  of  Night,  If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the 
dawn.  Ibid.  xii.  330  Of  Kings  The  Last.  1724  Die  FOK 
Aleut.  Cavalier  (1840)  275  This  was  the  last  day  of  May. 
1794  MKS.  RADCI.TFI;K  Myst.  Udolpho  iv,  The  sun  now  gave 
his  last  light.  1800  WORUSW.  Waterfall  -S-  Eglantine^  The 
Briar  quaked  — and  much  I  fear  Those  a<  cents  were  his  la^t. 
1842  TKSNVSON  Love  ty  Duty  65  A  hundred  times  In  that 
last  kiss,  which  never  was  the  last,  Farewell,  like  endless 
welcome,  lived  and  died.  1864  —  En,  Ard.  217  When  the 
last  of  those  last  moments  came.  1864  Lie  FANU  Uncle  Silas 
II.  v.  70  So  the  morning  came — my  last  for  many  a  day 
at  Know], 

b.  \Yith  a  cardinal  numeral.  In  this  combina 
tion  two  varieties  of  word-order  are  commonly  used. 
(a)  The  more  frequent  form  till  the  i;th  c.  appears 
to  be  the  two  (three,  etc.)  last  (  =  K.  Ics  Jrux  Jer- 
nici~s,  G.  die  zwei  letztai) ;  the  variant  seven  the 
last  appears  in  one  example,  (b)  The  form  the 
last  two  (three,  etc.)  is  now  the  more  frequent  of 
the  two,  exc,  where  last  is  equivalent  to  '  last- 
mentioned'  ;  see  also  3. 

(a)  1382  WYCn^7iVr<.  xv.  i,  Seuenaungels  hauingeseuen  the 
laste  plages  [so  1388,  with  v.rr.  the  laste  seuene,  the  seuene 
laste;  later  versions  the  seven  Ia>t(e],  c  1450  ME.  Mcd.  />£. 
(Ht-'inrich)  144  A  veyne  by  twene  two  la.ste  fyngeres.  1526 
Filgr.  Per/.  (\V.  de  W.  1531)  i  b,  The  two  last  dayes  fper- 
teyneth]  to  the  contemplatyue  lyfe.  1710  C.  WIIKATI.Y  Ch, 
•Kng.  Man's  Companion  51  The  two  last  of  these  versicles. 
a  1715  UURNKT  Own  Time  (1724)  I.  591  Three  parliaments 
had  sat.  The  two  la<t  had  not  mentioned  him.  1779-81 
JOHNSON  L.  7*.,  Young  Wks.  IV.  1:42  The  three  last  stan/;n 
are  not  more  remarkable  for  just  rhymes.  1818  HA/.MTT 
Led.  F,ng,  Poets  iii,  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  and 
Milton.  ..The  two  last  have  had  justice  done  them  by  the 
Voice  of  common  fame. 

(/']  1388  [see  i«)],  1669  SILKMY  Mariner's  Mag.  iv.  205, 
In  the  i2th  an<l  i3th,  or  last  two  Columns  of  your  Journal. 
1805  Johnson'' s  Diet.  s.v.  Disloyal,  The  last  three  \ed.  iys5 
three  latter]  senses  are  now  obsolete.  1833  Rcgitl.  lm.tr. 
Cavalry  i.  98  Place  the  last  three  fingers  behind  the  steel. 
1898  Daily  News  8  Aug.  6/5  The  last  two  volumes  (fifth  and 
sixth)  of  their  new  edition  of  Macaulay's  History. 
C.  Coupled  with  least. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  i.  (1633)  14  Among  many  strange 
conceits  you  told  me. .  truely  even  the  last,  .would  not  seem 
the  least  unto  me.  1589  NASHK  Pref.  to  Greene's  Menaphon 
(Arb.t  17  For  the  last,  though  not  the  least  of  them  all. 

1595  Sn.NSKK  Col.  Clout  444  And    there,  though    last,    not 
lea>,t,  is  Action.      1599  II.  BUTTES  Dycts  drie  Pinner  Ciij, 
Both  tliese,  are  of  last  and  least  request.      1601  SHAKS.  Jitl. 
C.  in.  i.  189  Though  last,  not  least  in  loue.     1852  DICKENS 
Bleak  Ho.  Iviii,  Volutnnia  . .  is  a  prey  to  horrors  of  many 
kinds.     Not  last  nor  least  among  them,  possibly,  is  a  horror 
of  what  may  befall  her  little  income. 

fd.  cllipt.  The  last  day  (of  a  month).   Obs. 
1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane*$  Conini.   no  The   last  of  June. 

1596  Ace.  7>M'.  IV.  M7ray  in  Antiquary  XXXII.  119  This 
laste  of  octobr.     1630  WADSWOKTH  Pi/gr.  vi,  52  He.. dyed, 
Nouember  the  last,  1623.      1683  TKYON   II-' ay  to  Health  v. 
(1697)  86  From  the  midle  of  June  to  the  la>t  of  October. 

e.  In  spatial  sense  :  Utmost,  extreme,  remotest 
I  (rare),  -f  Also,  hindmost,  rearmost. 

a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  586  Clerkes  . .  of  alle  clergies  ut  of 
Alixandres  lond  (>e  alre  leste  ende  \v.rr,  laste,  leaste]. 
a  1548  HALL  Citron.,  Hen.  VII f,  239  The  kyng  rode  to  the 
last  ende  of  the  ranke  where  the  Speares  or  Pencyoners 
stoode.  1549  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mc»i.  II.  App.  DD.  104  The 
L.  Gray  was  fain  . .  to  retyre  to  our  last  horsemen  and  foot 
men.  1871  R.  ELLIS  tr.  Catullus  Ixviii.  102  The  land's 
last  verge  Holds  him. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  end  or  final  stage,  csp.  be 
longing  to  the  end  of  life  or  the  end  of  the  world. 
(In  some  applications  only  a  contextual  use  of 
sense  i.)  f  Last  agt\  the  closing  years  of  life, 
old  age.  The  four  last  things  (Theol. ;  —  L.  qua- 
tuor  novissitna)  :  Death,  Judgement,  Heaven,  and 
Hell. 

ri2oo  Vices  <S-  Virtues  (1888)  19  Des  wersinge  nis  bute 
erres  of  tSare  laczste  [?  =  latste  or  lasste].  c  1200  Trin. 
Coll.  Hoin.  5  Of  5e  lateste  to-cnme  of  ure  louerd  specS  J>e 
holie  boc  on  o5er  stede.  1382  WYCLIF  Wisd,  iv.  8  The  laste 
age  [1388  eelcle,  Vtilg.  senectits}  forsothe  wrshipeful  is  not 
longe  durende.  1382  —  i  Cor.  xv.  52  In  a  moment,  in  the 
smytinge  of  an  y}e,  in  the  laste  trumpe.  1440  J.  SHIRLEY 
Dethe  A".  James  29  Translated  ..  bi  you  re  symple  subget 
John  Shirley,  in  his  laste  age.  1479  EARL  RIVERS  (title) 
The  book  named  Cordyal  which  treteth  of  the  four  last  and 
final  thinges.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidanes  Covtitt.  216  b,  He 
confessed  his  doctryneconstantlye  even  to  the  laste  breathe. 
a  1621  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Thierry  fy  Theod.  v.  ii,  Bear  vm  vnto 
their  last  beds.  1638  BAKER  tr,  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  II.)  59 
Having  performed  to  him  the  last  duties.  1697  DRYDEN 
Virg.  Georg.  iv.  763  With  his  last  Voice,  Eurydice,  he  cry'd. 
1709  POPE  F.ss.  Crit.  403  That  sun  . .  Which  from  the  tir-t 
has  shone  on  ages  past,  Enlightsthe  present,  and  shall  warm 
the  last.  1781  COWPER  Truth  564  'Twas  the  last  trumpet 
^see  the  Judge  enthroned.  1833  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Ariaits 
iv.  iii.  (1876)  326  Hosius..with  his  last  breath,  abjured  the 
heresy. 

b.  "^  (One's)  last  day.  the  day  of  one's  death 
(pbs^.  The  last  day.  the  Day  of  Judgement,  the 
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end  of  the  world.     The  last  days  :  the  concluding 
period  in  the  life  or  history  of  (a  person,  etc.); 
also   the   period  including  and  immediately  pre 
ceding   the  Last  Judgement.     Similarly   the   last    \ 
Cy  times. 


a  1300  Cursor  M.  5458  Thinges  .  .  bat  .  .  suld  in  last  dais    , 
bi-tidd.     Ibid.  23928  On  mm  aun  last  dai.     1340  HAMPOLE 
Pr.  Consc.  1986  J?e   last   day  of  man  is  hyd.     Ibid.  2596 
Swilk  als  his  last  day  fyndes  a  man  ..  Swilk  mon  he  be 
demed  at  J?e  ende.     1388  WVCLIF  Isa.  ii.  2  And  in  the  laste    - 
daies  the  hil  of  the  hous  of  the  Lord  schal  be  maad  red!  in 
the  cop  of  hillis.     1560  DAUS  tr.  Sltidanf's  Comm.  iSgb, 
Before  the  laste  daye  of  judgement.     1611  BIBLE  John  vi. 
39,  I  should  lose  nothing,  but  should  raise  it  vp  againe  at 
the  last  day.    —  i  Pet.  i.  5  Ready  to  be  reuealed  in  the  last 
time  [tv  Keupw  «<rxar<»].     ibid.  20  Who  ..  was  manifest  in 
these  last  times  [eTr''e(T\aTiDC  TWI*  \-p6cwi']  for  you.      1613 
PURCHAS  Pilgrimage   (1614)   548   Our    English    first    had 
Trade  heere  in  the  last  times  of  Queene  Elizabeth.     1651 
HOBBKS  Leviath.  in.  xii.  262  The  day  of  Judgment,  (which 
is  therefore  also  called,  the  last  day).     1834  LVTTON  (title)     \ 
The  List  Days  of  Pompeii.     1883  K.  W.  DIXON  Mano  i.  iv.     ' 
10  Wherefore  the  last  days  seem  to  be  begun. 

C.  Last  end:  the  very  end,  tthe  utmost  extre-  ' 
mity  or  limit;  csp.  the  end  of  life,  death.  (Cf.  • 
MHG.  das  letzte  ende\  OE.  had  se  ytemesta  cnJe.}  ( 
arch,  and  dial. 

1377  LANCL.  /'.  PI.  B.  xiv.  133  Alias  !  bat  ricchesse  shal  reue 
and  robbe  mannes  soule  Fram  be  lone  of  owre  lorde  at  his     , 
laste  ende!        1425  WYSTOUS  Cron.  ix.   Prol.  31  Off  this 
Tretys  the  last   end   Tyl  bettyr  than   I   am,   I   commend. 
1450-1530  Myn:  our  Lady?  260  This  I  haue  writen  vpon 
this  antempne  for  the  laste  ende  seinelh  darckely  spoken. 
1611  COTGR.  s.  v.  Final,  Fin  Jlnalet    the  last    end   of  all. 
1611    BIBLE   Num.    xxiii.    10    Let    mee   die  the   death   of    • 
the   righteous,  and  let   my   last   end  be   like   his.     c  1625 
MILTON  Death  Fair  Infant  77  Till  the   worlds   last-end     ; 
shall  make  thy  name  to  live.     1637  Sc.  Ilk,  Com.  Prayer^ 
Put-lie  Baptism  (Rubric1,  At  the  last  end,  the  Presbyter  .. 
shall  say  this   exhortation   following.     1889  N.   W.  Line.     : 
Gloss.,  I  caame  at  th'  start,  an*  I've  seed  th'  last  end  on  it 
[a  sale).  .  .She's  been  aailin'  a  long  time,  poor  thing,  bud  her 
last  end's  cuin'd  at  last. 

3.  Occurring  or  presenting  itself  next  before  a 
point  of  time  expressed  or  implied  in  the  sentence;    t 
the   present   time,  or  next   before  ;    most   recent,    ' 
latest,     f  The  last  age  :  recent  times. 

With  a  cardinal  numeral  the  order  is  now  always  the  last 
two  (three,  etc.). 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  xvm.  311  And  now  for  thi  last 
lesynge  ylore  we  haue  Adam,  And  al  owre  lordeship.  1411 
Rolls  of  r>irlt.  III.  650/1  The  last  Parlemcnt  of  oure  sayd 
liege  Lord.  <i  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  /K,  18  So  muche 
was  their  courages  abated,  .with  the  remembraunce  of  the 
la^t  conflicte  and  batail.  1562  WINJET  Cert.  Tractates  ' 
I.  Wks.  1888  I.  7  ^our  eldaris  in  the  last  aige  foresaid.  1598 
SHAKS.  Merry  IV.  iy.  ii.  98  To  nieete  him  at  the  doore  with 
it,  as  they  did  last  time.  1610  —  Temp.  v.  i.  153  When  did 
you  lo>e  your  daughter?  In  this  last  Tempest.  1660 
F.  BROOKE  tr.  Lc  Blanc's  Tray.  246  For  those  three  or  four 
last  A^es.  1669  MARVELL  Corr.  cxxx.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  294 
Having  writ  to  you  last  post  saves  me  the  labor  of  a  long 
letter  this.  1678  T.  RVMF.R  (titles  The  Tragedies  of  the 
last  A  -46  consider'd.  1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  71  Fn 
Among  the  improvements  made  by  the  last  centuries  in 
human  knowledge.  1797-1805  S.  &:  HT.  LKK  Canterb.  T. 
V.  292  He  wore  his  best  Brutus  wig,  which  was  curled  in  , 
(he  last  new  taste.  1804  71  led.  Jrnl.  XII.  166  In  the  last 
fortnight,  a  number  of  subjects,  .have  been  submitted  to  the  , 
lest.  1843  H.  MILLER  in  J.  L.  Watson  Life  R.  S.  Candlish  , 
vi.  (1882)78  The  events  of  the  last  twelve  days.  1885  J.  PAYN 
Talk  of  To7vn  I.  168,  '  I  say,  my  astute  young  friend,  .where 
have  you  been  to  these  last  three  hours?'  Mod.  We  have 
been  having  bad  weather  these  last  few  weeks. 

b.  Said  csp.  of  the  period,  season,  etc.,  occurring 
next  before  the  time  of  writing  or  speaking,  as  last 
Wednesday  :,  last  Christmas.  Last  day  (now  dial.\ 
yesterday;  f  last  montingt  yesterday  morning  ;  last  , 
evening,  yesterday  evening.  Cf.  equivalent  phrases 
in  B.  2  b. 

(Orig.  used  with  a  demonstrative,  this  or  the,  and  still 
sometimes  with  the  former  when  a  very  recent  date  is  indi 
cated  ;  with  the  names  of  days  and  months,  the  adj.  may 
precede  or  follow  the  sb.,  as  last  Tuesday  or  Tuesday  last, 
last  'Janitary  or  yannarv  last.) 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  16122  (Trin.)  A  si^t  pat  she  in  hir  slepyng 
say  pis  ilke  lasle  nyjt,  a  1400-50  Alt-zander  2785  Two.  .p.it 
lost  wer  nowe  ^  last  day.  1502  Privy  Purse  Exp.  Eliz.  of 
York  (1830)  up  Tharrerags  of  the  last  yere.  a  1553  UDAI.L 
Royster  D.\\.  i.  (Arb.)  33  Loeyood  the  olde  nourse  that  was  ' 
wyth  vs  last  day.  1560  DAI/S  tr.  SleidanSs  Comm.  201  b, 


day  last  1613.  1677  E.  SMITH  in  iith  Rcj>.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
App.  v.  37  His  Majesty,  .went  on  Munday  last  to  Windsor    ' 
to  see  his  workemcn.     1711  STEKLE  Sped.  No.  53  f  4  Yours 
of  Saturday  last.     1712  ADDISON  Sp<:et.  No.  305  p  i  In  the 
Daily  Courant  of  last    Friday.     1784  COWPER    Tiroc.  834    . 
Their  breath  a  sample  of  last  night's  regale.     1787  KURNS 
/fumble  Petit.  Bruar  Water  iii,  Last  day  I  grat  wi'  spite 
and  teen,  As  Poet  Burns  came  by.  iTgsCowr-KK  Pairing'!' i  me 
Anticipated  28  A  Finch.  .With  golden  wing  and  satin  poll, 
A  last  year's  bird.     1816  BYRON  Ch.  liar.  m.  xxviii,   Last    ' 
noon  beheld  them  full   of  lusty  life,  Last  eve  in  Beauty's 
circle  proudly  gay.     1847  HAI.MWKI.L,  Last-day,  yesterday. 
U'est.     1872  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  fy  Mining  185  Last 
fall  a  Chicago  merchant  shipped  a  fair  stock  of  merchandise    ' 
to  Eldorado. 

c.  With  ellipsis  of  letter.     Now  chiefly  in  com 
mercial  use. 

1638  WOTTON  Let.  to  Dr.  C.  in  Relit},  (1657)  501,  I  find  in  , 
the  boweK  of  your  last . .  much  harsh  and  stiffe  matter  from  j 
Scotland,  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  I.  vi.  xv.  (1650)  202  Your  i 
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last  unto  me  was  in  French  of  the  first  current.  1749 
FIELDING  Tom  Jones  xvm.  iv,  My  worthy  friend,  I  informed 
you  in  my  last. 

d.  ellipt.  (colloq.}   (A  person's)  latest  joke,  freak, 
characteristic  action  or  utterance. 
Mod.  Have  you  heard  Professor  X.'s  last? 

4.  That  comes  at  the  end  of  a  series   arranged 
in  order  of  rank  or  estimation ;  lowest.     Chiefly 
cUipt. 

1382  WVCLIF  Mark  \\.  34  If  any  man  wole  be  the  first 
among  }ou,  he  schal  be  the  laste,  and  mynystre  of  alle. 
1601  CHESTER  in  S/ta£s.  C.  Praise  43  King  Arthur  the  last 
of  the  nine  Worthies.  1709  POPE  Kss.  Crit.  196  Oh  may 
some  spark  of  your  celestial  fire,  The  last,  the  meanest  of 
your  sons  inspire.  1774  GOLDSM.  AW.  Hist.  (1776)  IV.  183 
[The  manati]  may  be  indiscriminately  called  the  last  of 
beasts,  or  the  first  of  fishes.  1781  COWI-ER  Expost.  242  The 
last  of  nations  now,  though  once  the  first.  1871  R.  KLI.IS 
tr.  Catullus  xlix.  6  He  as  easily  last  among  the  poets  As 
thou  surely  the  first  among  the  pleaders. 

5.  Remaining  or  arrived  at  after  others  have  dis 
appeared,  have  been  removed,  exhausted,  or  spent ; 
the  only  remaining. 

1382  WYCUF  Luke  xii.  59  Thou  schalt  not  go  thennis,  til 
thou  3elde  also  the  last  ferthing.  1388  —  Amos  ix.  i, 
Y  schal  sle  bi  swerd  the  laste  of  hem.  1560  DAUS  tr. 
Skiditnc's  Comm.  120  Than  flye  they  unto  her,  as  unto  the 
laste  ancker.  Ibid.  216  They  of  necessitie  doe  flee  to  the 
laste  remedye.  1596  SPENSER  State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe) 
682/2  Such  an  one  I  could  name,  upon  whom  ..  our  last 
hopes  now  rest.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  fJ't  iv.  ii.  44  Wee 
readie  are  to  trye  our  fortunes,  To  the  last  man.  1613  — 
//tp«.  /"///,  in.  ii.  453  Take  an  Inuentary  of  all  I  haue,  To 
the  last  peny.  1637  MILTON  Lycidas  71  That  last  infirmity 
of  Noble  mind.  1697  DKYDEN  Virg.  Gcorg.  iv.  274  Having 
spent  the  last  Remains  of  Light.  1697  DAMPIKR  Voy,  I.  20 
This  night  our  last  Slave  run  away.  1742  LADY  M.  W. 
MONTAGU  Let.  to  Mr.  Worthy  10  June,  Being  always  at  his 
last  shirt  and  last  guinea.  1781  COWPKR  Hope  378  Mercy, 
fled  to  as  the  last  resort,  a  1836  O.  W.  HOLMES  Last  Lea) 
viii,  If  I  should  live  to  be  The  last  leaf  upon  the  tree.  1857 
BUCKLE  Civiliz.  I.  xii.  686  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
rebellion  is  the  last  remedy  against  tyranny. 

b.  \Vith  the  application  defined  by  a  relative 
clause  or  to  with  injin.  Often  with  idiomatic  force 
= '  most  unlikely ', '  most  unwilling ',  *  most  unsuit 
able*. 

a  1450  Knt.  dc  la  Tour.  (1868)  61  The  .ix.  foly,  and 
the  last,  that  Eue  dede  was  the  grettest.  1513  MORE 
in  Graf  ton  Citron.  11568)  II.  757  In  the  Sommer  last  that 
ever  he  sawe.  1535  COVKRDALE  2  Sam.  x\\.  11  Why  wyl 
ye  be  the  last  to  fetch  the  kynge  agayne  vnto  his  house* 
<zi548  HALL  Chron.,  Ilcn.yill,  243  b,  This  was  the  last 
Monke  that  was  seen  in  his  clothyng  in  Knglande.  1588 
SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  i.  i.  161,  I  am  the  last  that  will  last 
keepe  his  oath.  1659  ''•  HARKIS  Far  mat's  Iron  Age  138 
Thiii  was  the  last  favour  Fortune  did  tliis  Darling  of  hers. 
1790  CoWPEB  Catharina  q  The  last  evening  ramble  we  made, 
— Catharina,  Maria,  and  I.  i83z  Hi.  MAKTIXEAU  Life  in 
Wilds  iv.  53  One  of  the  last  men  we  could  spare.  1838 
PRESCOTT  Ferd.  fy  1$.  11.  xvi.  III.  251  She  was  the  last 
person  to  be  approached  with  undue  familiarity.  1852  MKS. 
STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xxx.  279  It's  the  last  night  we  may 
be  together.  1861  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Ait.  (ed.  2)  III. 
clxxvii.  213  Bellona  is  the  last  of  the  goddesses  to  be  flirted 
with. 

6.  After  which  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  or 
said;  final,  conclusive,  definitive.     ?Now  only  in 
the  collocation  last  word. 

1654  BKAMHALI,  Just  I't'nd,  vii.  (1661)  228  AH  Christian 
Nations  do  challenge  this  right  . .  to  be  the  last  Judges  (.f 
their  own  lil>erties  and  priviledgcs.  Ibid,  viii,  232  The 
Catholick  Church,  .is  the  last  visible  Judg  of  controversies, 
and  the  supream  Ecclesiastical  Court.  1678  KUTLKK  Hud. 
ill.  ii.  1330  Money  that  like  the  Sword  of  Kings,  Is  the  last 
Reason  of  all  things.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  142  p  8 
Whatever  shall  be  the  last  decision  of  the  law.  1881 
S.  COLVIN  Prcf.  to  Select.  Landors  Writings  (1882)  6  Con 
cerning  this  part  of  Landor's  work,. .Mr.  Swinburne  has  in 
those  two  felicitous  lines  said  the  last  word.  1891  CHUKCII 
Oxford  Movement  x.  167  It  [Evangelical  theologyl  regarded 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  as  the  last  word  of  the  Gospel  message. 
fb.  Last  hand :  the  final  or  finishing  stroke  or 
touch . 

1614  SKI.DEN  Titles  Hon.  Ded.  a  iij,  Some  yeer  since  it  was 
finish1!,  wanting,  only  in  some  parts,  my  last  hand.  1648- 
1865  [see  HAND  sb.  13  H.  1676  DRYDKN  Dram,  IV ks.  (1725) 
IV.  Si  To  recommend  it  to  the  Kind's  perusal,  before  the 
last  Hand  was  added  to  it.  1704  Swift's  T.  Tub  To  Rdr., 
Whether  the  work  received  his  last  hand  or  whether  he 
intended  to  fill  up  defective  places.  1715-20  POPE  Iliad 
xvm.  702  Thus  the  broad  shield  complete  the  artist  cruwn'd 
With  his  last  hand. 

7.  Reaching  its  ultimate  limit ;  attaining  a  dt-grtc 
beyond  which  one  cannot  go;    utmost,  extreme. 
Now  chiefly  in  phr.  of  the  last  importance.     (Cf. 
F.  dernier.} 

a  1674  CLARENDON  Ifisf.  AW',  xiv.  §  130  He  told  the  earl 
that  he  would  impart  a  secret  to  him  of  the  last  importance. 
1693  DKYDKN  Lucretius  ir.  13  Their  last  endeavour**  bend 
To  outshine  each  other.  1705  STANHOPE  Pnraphr.  II.  424 
One  of  the  last  Affronts,  capable  of  being  passed  upon  any 
Man.  1711  Light  to  KHnd\\\  iot/t  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
App.  y.  no  A  Prince,  who  with  the  last  zeal  is  desir'd  by 
suffering  nations.  1775  HARRIS  Philos.  Arrange" t.  (1841) 
348  Demosthenes,  in  whom  rhetoric  attained  its  last  perfec 
tion.  1827  SCOTT  Napoleon  xxxvi,  Territory  of  the  last 
and  most  important  consequence,  1849  MACAU  LAY  Hist. 
Eng.  ix.  II.  395  Their  Church  was  suffering  the  last  excess 
of  injury  and  insult.  1875  K.  Win  IK  Life  in  Christ  in. 
xxit.  (1878)  325  The  citation  of  these  words  ..  in  order  to 
support  the  speculation,  .seems  to  the  last  degree  perverse. 
l&lWLtMt&rtOidGntk  Ednc.  iii.  26  Rowing. .was  of  the 
last  importance  in  their  naval  warfare. 


LAST. 

ellipt.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  1079  liven  ^hainc,  th^  last 
of  evils.  1727  FIELDING  Love  in.  Sci>.  Masques  i.  v,  Well, 
positively,  going  into  a  bookseller's  shop  is  to  me  the  last 
of  fatigues. 

8.  Special    collocations.       Last    brood,    last 
spring  (see  LASFKING),  terms  denoting  a  young 
salmon  at  a  certain  stage  of  growth. 

1861  Act  24-5  I'ict.  c.  109  §  4. 

Ti  For  last  cast)  I.  ditch,  L  extremity,  I.  gasp,  I. heir  ^ 
I.  honour(st  I.  legs,  I.  multiplier^  I.  name,  I.  post, 
1.  straw,  I.  wi//,  sec  the  sbs. 
II.  absol.  (quasi-j£.) 

9.  In  certain  absolute  uses. 

a.  With  a  demonstrative  or  relative  adj. :  The 
last-mentioned  person  or  thing. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  SleidanJs  Comm.  44  b,  Which  two  last  were 
not  agreed  upon.  1640  UP.  HALL  Chr.  Modcr.  (Ward)  33/2 
These  two  last  will  teach  him  to  acknowledge  and  admire 
other  men's  better  faculties.  1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  I.  215  With 
a  Fireship  and  3  Tenders,  which  last  had  not  a  constant  crew. 
1796  H.  HTNTER  tr.  St. -Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  I.  418 
It . .  contains,  as  it  ought,  the  history  of  the  knowledge,  and 
of  the  errors  of  his  time.  These  last  are  sometimes  imputed 
to  him  very  unjustly.  1864  Miss  BR  ADDON  H.  D  unbar  II. 
iii.  43  To  this  last,  love  is  faith. 

fb.   The  last  (advb.) :  at  last,  finally.  Sc.  Ohs. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  6818  (Trin.)  pe  flesshe  fat  beest  bifore 
lia^  last  Etc  }e  not  berof  (re  last  [Cott.,  l-'airf.  a  laslle]. 
a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  35 
[They]  maid  greit  lauboris  and  trawellis  to  bring  them  to 
peace  and  concord  whill  the  last  they  brocht  them  togither 
in  S.  Geillis  kirk. 

t  C.  The  latest  or  most  recent  part ;  conclusion, 
end.  Obs. 

1607  SHAKS.  Temp.  i.  ii.  107  Sit  still, -and  heare  the  last 
of  our  sea-sorrow.  1669  STUKMY  Mariners  Mag.  i.  18  We 
will  draw  to  the  last  with  a  Man  of  War  in  Chase  and  tak 
ing  of  her  Prize. 

t  d.   The  last  time.  Ols.  rare. 

1601  SHAKS.  AtCs  Wellv.  iii.  79  The  last  that  ere  I  tooke 
her  leane  at  Court. 

e.  The  last  day  or  last  moments  (of  a  life)  ;  the 
end  of  life,  death.     Chiefly  with  a  possessive. 

1382  WVCLIF  Ecclits.  xxx.  i  That  he  glade  in  his  laste 
[Vulg.  nt  Iztctur  in  novissimo  snd}.  1618  HOLTON  F  lor  its 
iv.  vi.  (1636)  303  Who  would  not  wonder  that  those  most 
wise  men  used  not  their  own  hands  at  their  last  ?  a,  1635 
NAUNTON  Fragm.  Reg.  (Arb.)  44  The  haughtinesse  of  his 
spirit,  which  accompanied  him  to  his  last.  1671  MILTON 
Samson  1426  The  last  of  me  or  no  I  cannot  warrant.  1748 
RlCHAftDBOM C&tf&M  VII.  418  She  regrets  to  this  hour,  and 
declares  that  she  shall  to  the  last  of  her  life,  her  cruel  treat 
ment  of  that  sister.  1817  BYRON  Manfred  in.  i.  88  When 
Rome's  sixth  Emperor  was  near  his  last.  1860  LEVER  One 
<j/V/av«xlvi,  As  he  drew  nigh  his  last  his  sufferings  gave  little 
intervals  of  rest.  Mod.  Towards  the  last  the  pain  seemed  to 
leave  him,  and  his  end  was  very  peaceful. 

f.  One1  s  last:  the  last  thing  a  person  does  or 
can  do  ;  used  esf.  with  certain  verbs,  the  sb.  im 
plied   by  them   being  understood,  e.g.  to  breathe 
one's  last  (sc.  breath} ,  to  look  one's  last  (sc.  look}. 

1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  <y  Jnl.\.  iii.  112  Eyes  looke  your  last. 
Arnies  take  your  last  embrace.  1593,  1651,  1714  [see 
BREATHE  i'.  10  c].  1597  SHAKS.  Lovers  Compl.  168  The 
one  a  palate  hath  that  needs  will  taste,  Though  Reason 
weep,  and  cry  'It  is  thy  last '.  1607  —  Timon  in.  vi.  100 
This  is  Timons  last,  a  1711  KEN  Hymnothco  Poet.  Wks. 
1721  III.  68  On  his  Cross  breathing  his  painful  last.  1717 
ADDISON  Ovid's  Met.  11.  Poems  (1790)  118  The  swans,  .now 
sting  their  last,  and  dy'd.  1790  BURNS  Tarn  o1  S  hauler  73 
The  wind  blew  as  'twad  blawn  its  last.  1864  LK  FANU 
Uncle  Silas  II.  v.  71,  I  was  looking  my  last  ..  on  the  old 
house,  and  lingered. 

tg.  The  utmost,  the  extremity.   Obs. 

1633  T.  STAFFORD  Vac.  I  lib.  n.  xxiii.  (1810)  433  Hee  and 
all  ms  would  rather  endure  the  last  of  misery,  then  bee 
found  guilty  of  so  fowle  a  treason. 

h.  mod.  colloq.  The  end  of  one's  dealings  with 
something. 

1854  DICKENS  Hard  T.  i.  viii,  If  it  was  ever  to  reach  your 
father's  ears  I  should  never  hear  the  last  of  it.  Mod,  colloq. 
\  am  glad  I've  seen  the  last  of  that  dismal  creature. 

10.  In  phrases  formed  with  prepositions. 

a.  At  last,  at  the  last  (ME.  at  or  a  }>an  laste, 
atte  laste ;  also  alast(c,  o  least,  ALAST  adv. ;  in 
Ormin  aft  tallrc  lattstc  =  at  the  last  of  all) :  at  the 
end,  in  the  end,  finally,  ultimately.  In  ME.  poetry 
often  —  *  in  fine ',  '  after  all  \ 

<:  1200  ORMIN  13319  Te  Laferrd  Jesu  Crist  Himm  se^de 
att  tallre  litttste,  Nu  shallt  lu  nemmnedd  ben  Celas.  <  1205 
LAY.  26785  A  ban  laste  [c  1275  at  ban  lastej  ne  mihte  inon 
wile  wha  oSerne  smite,  a  iaa$  Leg.  Kath.  41  (.)  least  wift 
stronge  tintrcobcn  Si  licomtiche  pmen.  r  1340  Cursor  M. 
4274  (Trin.)  At  be  laste  hit  most  lie  kidde.  1362  LANGL.  /*. 
n.  A.  n.  no  Hit  schal  bi-sitten  oure  soulcs  sore  atte  laste. 
r  1374  CHAUCER  Hoeth.  n.  pr.  vi.  54  And  at  he  laste  I  may  con 
clude  he  s;mie  Huge  uf  al  pe  }iftes  of  fortune,  c  1386  —  Prol. 
707  Trewely  to  telleii  atte  laste,  He  was  in  chlrche  a  noble 
ecclesiaste.  a  1400-50  Alexander  1007  IJe  J>e  floure  neuer 
sa  fre-sche  it  fadis  at  J>e  last,  a  1450  A'«/.  de  la  Tour  (1868* 
18  Atte  the  laste  >he  waxe  right  famitier  with  me.  1535 
COVERDAI.E  /V.  Ixxxix.  13  Turne  the  agayne  (o  Ixirde^  ;>t 
the  last,  and  l>e  gracious  vnto  thy  servauntes.  1396  SHAKS. 
Tain.  Shr.  v.  i.  130  Happilic  I  haue  arriued  at  the  last  Vnto 
the  wished  hauen  of  my  blisse.  1620  SKKLTON  Quix.  II.  iv. 
iv.  46  It  is  not  lost,  tliat  comes  at  last.  1668  DKYDEN  Even. 
Ltr'c  Prol.  28  But  at  the  last  you  threw  them  off  with  scorn. 
«68i  FLAVEI.  Afeth,  Grace  v.  67  Nothing  can  comfort  a  man 
that  must  to  hell  at  last.  1711  STEELK  S/>cct.  No.  2  p  i  His 
Temper  being  jovial,  he  at  last  got  over  it.  1819  SHELLEY 
Cetui  ii.  i.  57  O  !  before  worse  comes  of  it  'Twere  wise  to 
die  :  it  ends  in  that  at  last.  1821  KEATS  Isabella  xxii,  And 


LAST. 

at  the  last,  these  men  of  cruel  clay  Cut  Mercy,  .to  the  bone.    I 
1868  DICKENS  Uncoiinn.  YVai'.xxviii,  At  last  tomygreat  joy,    | 
I  received  notice  of  his  safe  arrival.    1886  KUSKIN  Prxtcrita 
1.  I'A  Here  at  last  I  had  found  a  man  who  spoke  only  of    i 
what  he  had  seen,  and  known. 

b.  At  (t/ie)  long  last :  at  the  end  of  all ;  finally, 
ultimately.  [Pern,  associated  with  LAST  j/>.4]  Now  | 

rare. 

1523  SKELTON  Cart.  Laurel  1398  How  than  lyke  a  man 
he  wan  the  barbican  With  a  sawte  of  solace  at  the  longe 
last.  1691  R.  L'EsTKANGE  /•«/</«  cxcviii.  1 68  This  Woman, 

1  say.  .was  at  the  Long-Last  prevail'd  upon  to  hear  the  Will 
read.     1864  CAKI.YLK  l-'redk.  lit.  IV.  211  At  long  last,  on 
Sunday.    1870  LOWELL  Study  Wind.  131  We  can  find  a 
useful  and  instructive  solace  in  a  hearty  abuse  of  human 
nature,  which  at  the  long  last  is  always  to  blame. 

f  c.  By  the  last :  at  the  latest.   Obs. 
a  1175  Cott.  HOIII.  231  He..selte  a;nne  dejie  bat  hi  alle  be 
be  latst  to  ba  dejie  ber  were.     Ibid.   235.    c  1330  A  rth.  <V 
Merl.  4786  (Kolbing)  And  that  strengbe  him  last  Fort  arne- 
morwe  bi  be  last. 

t  d.  In  the  last :  in  the  end,  finally.  Obs.  rare. 
1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  v.  vi.  42  And  in  the  last,  When  he  had 
carried  Rome,  and  that  we  look'd  For  no  lesse  Spoile,  then 
Glory. 

e.  To  the  last :  f  »  to  the  utmost ;  (b)  up  to 
or  until  the  end,  esp.  up  to  the  last  moment  of  life, 
to  the  point  of  death  ;  also  till  the  last. 

1:1400  Destr.   Troy  12015  When   the  Cite  was  sesit  &    I 
serchet  to  the  last.     1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  n.  i.  loo  He  seem'd    j 
to  finde  his  way  without  his  eyes,  For  out  adores  he  went . . 
And  to  the  last,  bended  their  light   on    me.     1719    DF. 
FOE  Crusoe  n.  xvi.  (1840)  326  He  was  always  the  same  to     | 
the  last,      c  1730  Moribundus  in  Kitccleuck  MSS.   (Hist. 
MSS.  Comm.)  I.  380  This  fate  must  necessarily  attend  the     | 
honestest  who  pays  to  the  last.     1780  COWPER  Progr.  Err.    j 
107  It.  .brands  him  to  the  last  What  atheists  call  him— a  de-    ! 
signing  knave.    1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  665  To  the 
last  she  preserved  a  tranquil  courage.    1855  Ibid.  xii.  III.  196    ] 
The  men  who  guarded  these  walls,  .were  determined  toresist 
to  the  last.    1864  TENNVSON  Aylmer'sF.  714  And  these  had    ' 
been  together  from  the  first ;  They  might  have  been  together 
till  the  last.    1878  F.  HALL  in  Nation  (N.  Y.)  XXVI.  422, i 
Almost  from  his  boyhood,  and  to  the  very  last,  his  thoughts 
were  well-nigh  engrossed  by  the  radical  problems  of  mind 
and  matter.    1885  Manch.  Exam.  23  May  5/4  He  refused  to 
the  last  the  religious  consolations  which  the  Archbishop  of    | 
Pans  was  wishful  to  offer  him. 

B.  adv. 

1.  After  all  others ;  at  the  latest  time ;  at  the  end. 

Occas.  coupled  with  least. 

c  888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  (Sedgefield)  xxxiv.  §  10  par  beer 
. .  hit  hraSost  weaxan  maej  &  latost  wealowian.  c  975 
Knshw.  Gosf.  Matt.  xxii.  27  pe  laetest  \Lindisf.  Se  la;t- 
mesta)  bonne  ealra  &  ba:t  wif  ek  a-swalt.  1382  WYCLIF 

2  Sa.ni.  xix.  ir  Whi  ben  ^e  comen  last  to  brynge  a}en  the 
kyng  into  his  hows?    c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hush.  x.  155  Gith 
is  last  eke  in  this  mone  ysowe.    c  1450  ME.  Mud.  Bk, 
(Heinrich)  145  Geue  be  seek  to  drinke  last,  when  he  gos  to 
bedde.    1526  TINDALE  Matt.  xxii.  27  Laste  of  all  the  woman 
dyed  also.     1562  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  <y  Epigr.  (1867)  160 
He  that  cumth  last  make  all  fast,    c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  xc. 
9  If  thou  wilt  leave  me,  do  not  leave  me  last.      1613  — 
Hen.   Vllf,  III.  ii.  444  Love  thy  selfe  last.     1667  MILTOK 
P.  L.  in.  278  Nor  Man  the  least  Though  last  created. 
1715-20  POPE  Iliad  xxni.  607  Last  came  Admetus,  thy  un 
happy  son.   1808  SCOTT  Alarm,  i.  viii,  Last,  twenty  yeomen 
two  and  two. 

2.  On  the  occasion  next  before  the  present ;  in 
the  last  instance  ;  most  lately ;  latest. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  3989  Vte-ouer  bis  flum,  last  quen  i  ferd. 
c  1300  Havelok  678  panne  i  last[e]  spak  with  be-  1526 
Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  307  Those  seuen  wordes  . . 


published  these  Relations,  certaine  Letters  have  beene 
printed.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  ii.  xiii.  (1840)  280  He  came 
last  from  Astracan.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  III.  408 
The  paternal  grandmother  of  the  person  last  seised.  1819 
SHELLEY  Cenciv,  ii.  22  When  did  you  see  him  last  ?  1822  — 
Hellas  209  The  robes  they  last  On  Death's  bare  ribs  had  cast. 

f  b.  Last  past,  also  Sc.  last  by  past,  last  was  : 
(with  dates)  =  LAST  a.  3  b ;  also  (of  a  period  of  time) 
extending  to  the  present,  (the)  past  (year,  etc.).  Obs. 
1411  Rolls  of  Parlt.  III.  650/1  The  Saterday  neghst 
after  the  fest  of  Seint  Michael  last  passed.  1461  Paston 
Lett.  No.  368  L  543  The  Bysshop  of  Norwich  sente  us  on 
Thrusday  laste  paste  to  gader  the  dymes.  1484  CAXTON 
Fables  of  sEsop  iv.  xvii.  What  hast  thow  done  al  the 
somer  last  passed.  1549  LATIMER  \st  Serin,  bef.  Ed-M.  I'l 
(Arb.)  19  Sermons  ..  preached  in  Lente  last  past,  a  1557 
Diitrn.  Occurr.  (Bannatyne)  123  Vpoun  the  xxv  day  of 
August  last  by  past.  1559  KENNEDY  Let.  in  Wodr.  Soc. 
Misc.  (1844)  266  The  day  . .  (quhilk  wes  Sounday  last  wes). 
1711  STEELE  Sped.  No.  48  r  2  The  Beau  has  varied  his 
Dress  every  Day  of  his  Life  for  these  thirty  Years  last  past. 
Ibid.  No.  53  7  7,  I  am  a  Gentleman  who  for  many  Years 
last  past  have  been  well  Known  to  be  truly  Splenetick. 

3.  As  the  last  thing  to  be  mentioned  or  consi 
dered  ;  in  the  last  place,  lastly. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidanc's  Comm.  ir4b,  Belmen  are  hyred 
..to  declare  the  name.. also  wher  and  whan  they  shal  be 
buried,  and  last  to  exhorte  the  people  to  praye  for  tbe  dead. 
1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  11^,  v.  v.  Epil.,  First,  my  Feare  :  then, 
my  Curtsie :  last,  my  Speech.  1613  —  Hen.  VIII,  in.  ii. 
403  Last,  that  the  Lady  Anne,  Whom  the  King  hath  in 
secrecie  long  married,  This  day  was  view'd  in  open.  1819 
SHELLEY  Cenciln.  i.  354  You  may  Conceive  such  half  con 
jectures  as  I  do,  From  her  fixed  paleness,  and  the  lofty  grief 
Of  her  stern  brow  . .  and  last  From  this.  1851  KINGSLEY 
Yeast  xvii,  Last,  but  not  least,  is  it  not  the  very  property  of 
man  that  he  is  a  spirit  invested  with  flesh  and  blood? 

4.  In  the  end,  finally. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  797  By  force  or  fraud  Weening  to 
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prosper,  and  at  length  prevnile  Against  God  and  Messiah, 
or  to  fall  In  universal  ruin  last.  Unit.  xi.  542  In  thy  blood 
will  reigne  A  melancholly  damp  of  cold  and  dry  To  waigh 
thy  spirits  down,  and  last  consume  The  Balme  of  Life. 
a  1700  DUYDKN  O-'id's  Met.  x.  Pygmal.  12  Pleas'd  with  his 
Idol,  he  commends,  admires,  Adores ;  and  last,  the  ThinR 
ailor'cl,  desires.  1859  TENNYSON  Enid 42  The  King  Mused 
for  a  little  on  his  plea,  hut,  last,  Allowing  it,  the  prince  and 
Knicl  rode.. to  the  shores  of  Severn.  1871  R.  ELLIS  tr. 
Catullus  Ixiv.  219  So  for  a  while  that  charge  did  Theseus 
faithfully  cherish.  Last,  it  melted  away. 
C.  Combinations. 

1.  Chiefly  of  the  adv.   with  ppl.  adjs.,  as  last- 
born,  -cited,  -erected,  -made, -mentioned,  -named. 

1868  MILMAN  -S'/.  Pants  230  And,  'last-horn,  Christian 
tolerance  and  charity.  1659  PEARSON  Creed  (1859)  164  If 
then  we  consider  the  two  *last-cilcd  verses  hy  themselves. 
1863  II.  Cox  Iiislit.  I.  viii.  129  The  last  cited  statute.  1807 
VANCOUVER  Agrif.  Devon  (1813)  97  In  the  "last-erected  cot 
tages,  I  ..  have  made  a  double  roof.  1626  JACKSON  Creed 
vin.  i.  v.  §  i  The  new  and  Mast-made  visible  creature  man. 
1863  LYELL  Antitj.  Man  25  This  "last-mentioned  race.  1838 
DICKENS  O.  Twist  xlii,  The  "last-named  apartment.  1869 
DUNKIN  Mitln.  Sky  59  The  last-named  being  near  the 
horizon. 

2.  occas.  of  the  adj.  qualifying  a  sb.,  the  whole 
being  used  attrib.,  as  last-century,  last-time. 

1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  II.  xx.  12  Last-century  chil 
dren.  1894  W.  C.  SIMPSON  in  Mem.  (1899)  132  The  votes 
are  to  be  given  to  the  most  pressing  last-time  case. 

Last  (last),  I*.1  Forms:  I  Iscstaii,  le'stan,  2-4 
lasten,  lesten,  3  laesten,  leasten,  Orm.  lasstenn, 
4-5  laste,  -in,  leste,  -yn,  least,  5-6  Sc.  lest, 
4-  lost ;  also  YL.VST.  pa.  t.  i  leeste,  2  lastede, 

3  lueste,  leaste,  4-5  last(e,  leste,  4  lasted(e,  -et, 
-id(e,  lested(e,  4,  6  lastit,  5    lasted,     pres.pple. 

4  lastand(e,  -onde.    pa.pple.  4  last,  5  Sc.  lestyd. 
See  also  YLAST.     [OK.  hvstan  wk.  vb.,  corresponds 
to  OFris.  ISsIa,  list  a  to  fulfil,  to  pay  (duties),  OS. 
Ihtian  to  execute,  OHG.  (MHO.,  mod.G.)  leiiten 
to  afford,  yield,  Goth,  laistjan  to  follow,  f.  OTcut. 
laisti-  (-to-}  :  see  LAST  rf.1] 

1 1.  trans,  a.  In  OK.  only  :  To  follow  (a  leader  ; 
with  dative"],  to  follow,  pursue  (a  course,  a  prac 
tice;  with  accusative),  b.  To  accomplish,  cany 
out,  execute  (a  command),  perform  (a  promise) ;  to 
pay  (tribute\  to  abide  by,  maintain  (peace).  Obs. 
Bco-.vulf  (Gr.)  2663  Leofa  biowulf  h-Est  call  tela.  837 
Charter  o/Uadanotin  O.  E.  Texts  450  Ic  biddo  . .  3a;t  se 
monn  se  hi^on  londes  unnen  to  brucanne  oa  ilcan  wisan 
leste  on  swzesendum  to  minre  tide.  971  Blickl.  Ilotn.  185 
Gif  bu  wilt  his  wordum  hyran  &  his  bebodu  heslan,  \>\l 
forleosest  bin  rice,  a  looo  />oeth.  Mctr.  i.  27  (Sedgcfield) 
peah  waes  majorinca  mod  mid  Crecum,  ftif  hi  leodfruman 
uestan  dorsten.  c  1200  Triti.  Coll.  Horn.  189  He  him  seluen 
com  and  lestede  his  hihese.  c  1205  LAY.  9848  pu  mine  fader 
swore  to  lasten  alche  }ere  ..  gauel  in  to  Rome,  c  1250  Celt. 
/<(  Ex.  2906  Dat  ic  Se  haue  hotel!  wel,  Ic  it  sal  lesten  euerilc 
del.  c  1315  SHOKEIIAM  65  To  leste  Of  chaste  profession!! 
Hys  solempne  by -haste.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  III. 
383  [Philip]  wolde  by-hote  more  ban  he  wolde  laste.  ,(1420 
HOCCLEVE  De  Keg.  Princ.  2218  Hym  oghte  . .  heete  naght 
a  deel  By  word  ne  bond,  but  if  he  wole  it  laste.  1480 
CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  ccxvii.  204  This  pees  for  to  holde 
and  last. 

2.  intr.  Of  a  state  of  things,  a  process,  period  of 
time  :  To  continue,  endure,  go  on. 

11900  CYNEWULF  Crist  1288  ponne  him  dajas  laistun. 
1154  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1137  (Laud  MS.)  AndSet  lastede  baxix 
wintre  wile  Stephne  was  King,  c  1200  ORMIN  2228  And  tatt 
liiimu  shollde  hiss  kinedom  A  lasstenn  butenn  ende.  a  1225 
Ancr.  K.  20  SiggeS  non  efter  mete  . .  be  hwule  bet  sumer 
lested.  c  1250  Gen.  *t  Ex.  2952  Dis  wrechc,  in  al  egypte 
ri}t,  Lestede  fulle  seuene  nijt.  13. .  Sir  Beucs  2789  (MS.  A) 
So  be-lwene  hem  leste  bat  fi?t,  Til  it  was  be  berke  ni}b 
c  1430  Hymns  Virg.  87  It  is  likened  to  a  schadewe  bat  may 
not  longe  leste.  01500  Flower  #  Leaf  288  The  justes  last 
an  houre  and  more.  1335  STEWART  Cron.  .Scot.  xxi.  96 
This  seige  lastit  langer  nor  the  seigeris  thairof  luikit  fioi. 
1580  SIDNEY  Ps.  ix.  iii,  Their  renown,  which  seem'd  so  like 
to  last,  Thou  dost  put  out.  1611  BIBLE  Judg.  xiv.  17  Shee 
wept  before  him  the  seuen  dayes,  while  the  feast  lasted. 
1697  DRYUEN  Virg.  Georg.  n.  405  For  length  of  Ages  lasts 
his  happy  Reign.  1781  COWPEK  Hope  746  These  shall  last 
when  night  has  quenched  the  pole.  1806  JIM.  Jrnl.  XV. 
507  The  pain  returned  about  eleven,  and  lasted  till  one. 
1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xviii.  IV.  190  While  the  civil 
war  lasted,  his  vassals  could  not  tend  their  herds,  .in  peace. 
1895  Law  Times  XCIX.  499/2  Even  if  fine  weather  lasts, 
days  are  considerably  shorter  at  this  time  of  year. 

fb.  With  complement  or  prepositional  phrase: 
To  continue  in  a  specified  condition,  course  of 
action,  etc. ;  to  remain  or  dwell  in  (at,  etc.)  a 
place.  Also,  to  last  long  that . .  .  not,  to  be  a  long 
time  before  doing  so-and-so.  Obs. 

CI2JO  Gen.  ff  Ex.  4147  And  805  him  [Moyses]  lestede 
hise  si?te  brijt.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  2479  (Trin.)  Abraham 
last  &  his  ban  Bisyde  be  lond  of  canaan.  1375  BARUOUR 
ISruce  xx.  272  In  liff  quhill  he  lestit  ay,  With  all  our  fais 
dred  war  we.  £1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  71  Graunte  bi 
seruauntes  grace  to  laste  trewe  in  be  gospel.  1382  —  Acts 
xii.  16  Forsoth  Petre  lastide  knockynge.  (-1385  CHAUCER 
L.  G.  W.  791  Cleopatra,  And  longe  hym  thoughte  that  the 
sunne  laste  That  it  nere  gon  vndyr  the  se  a  donn.  c  1400 
Apol.  I. oil.  38  If  bei  last  in  ber  synne,..ber  blessing  is 
tumid  in  to  cursing.  £1470  HENRY  Wallace  I.  412  On 
athir  side  full  fast  on  him  thai  dange  ;  Gret  perell  was  giff 
thai  had  lestyt  lang..  1513 DOUGLAS  /Exeisx.  v.  51  Amangis 
the  fludis  for  to  leyf  and  lest.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  VI.  693 
Whence  in  perpetual  fight  they  needs  must  last  Endless, 
and  no  solution  will  be  found. 
3.  To  hold  out,  continue  fresh,  unbroken,  unde- 


LASTAGE. 

cayed,  unexhausted.     Also  (now  rarely)  of  per 
sons  :  To  continue  in  life. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  12764  Ferli  bam  thoght  hu  he  moght 
last,  Wit  sua  gret  li.ui.nl  and  fa^t.  1390  GOWKK  Con/. 
II.  195  While  thilke  mirrour  last,  Ther  was  no  lond, 
which  [etc.],  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Koxb.)  ii.  5  pai  trowed 
bat  he  schuld  hafe  bene  hingand  apon  bat  cronse  als  Ian;; 
as  bat  crosse  myght  jast.  a  1400-50  Alexander  989  Aires 
for  nane  alyens  quils  Alexander  lastis.  1486  />'.v.  ^t. 
;[ll>iin.:  E  v,  While  that  frnte  may  last  his  time  is  neuer 
pa^l.  1596  SHAKS.  Alen/i.  I'.  111.  ii.  207  At  last,  if  promise 
last,  I  got  a  promise  of  this  faire  one  heere  To  hane  her 
loue.  1602  —  Hum.  v.  i.  183  A  Tanner  will  last  you  nine 
year.  1631  Gorci:  t'.od's  Arrows  in.  §  65.  304  To  annoint 
their  rolles..  with  a  li(|nonr.  .which  kept  them  from  rotting, 
and  made  them  last  the  longer.  1703  MOXON  MeJi.  A'.iv»v. 
239  Those..  Bricks  ..  will  last  to  Kternity.  1715-20  POI-E 
Iliad  xxlv.  779  The  rock  for  ever  lasts,  the  tears  for 
ever  flow.  1849  RUSKIN  .V«'.  Latufs  vi.  §  6.  168,  I  would 
have,  then,  our  ordinary  dwelling-houses  hnilt  to  last. 
1874  II  Ei.i-s  .Voi  .  I'rcss.  ii.  17  The  cuws  dn  not  last  a  third 
part  of  the  time  that  they  would  last  in  the  conntiy.  1884 
Spectator  4  Oct.  1286/1  He  was  able  by  rationing  the  towns 
men  as  well  as  his  troops  to  make  this  supply  last  to  the 
present  time. 

b.  \\  ith  indirect  obj.  :  To  suffice  fur  a  person's 
(or  animal's)  requirements  for  a  specified  time. 

1530  PALSGK.  604/1  This  gowne  hath  lasted  him  Im^e. 
1698  FRYEK  Ace.  /•:.  India  tf-  I'.  263  A  slock  of  Haul  I-ljji!-, 
..which  will  last  them  from  Spahann  to  the  Pi,  it.  1719 


l)i:   FOE  Crusoe  II.  iv.  (1840)71  They  should   have   a  pr 
portion  of  corn  given  them  to  last  them  eight  month 
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KAXI:  Ant.   E.\pl.  I.  vi.  56  Our  two  bears  lasted  llu. 
morants  but  eight  days.     1893  K  A  KI,  DLSMKKI:  /Vi /;///$  II. 
1 12  As  much  corn,  .as  will  la^t  u*  a  month. 

c.  quasi-/ra//i'.  («)  To  continue  in  vigour  as  long 
as  or  longer  than  (something  else-}.  No\v  only 
with  out.  f  (/;)  To  sustain,  hold  out  under  or 
against. 

c 1500  Lancelot  8n  I5ot  al  to  few  thei  war,  and  inycht 
nouht  lest  This  gret  Rout  that  cummyth  one  MJ  fast. 
1603  SHAKS.  Alt>a$.  for  A/.  11.  i.  139  Tliis  will  last  out  a 
ni^ht  in  Ru^ia  When  nights  are  longest  there.  <i  1611 
liKAUM.  &  Ki..  Maid's  Trtig.  in.  ii,  I  pray,  my  le.L'ues  Will 
last  that  pace  that  1  will  canie  them.  1658  SIR  T.  HHOWNI; 
Ilydriot.  v.  27  Old  Families  last  not  three  <  >ake-.  1875 
JOWKTT  1'lato  (ed.  2.)  IV.  ai*j  He  who  lasts  out  his  com 
petitors  in  the  game  without  missing,  shall  be  our  King. 
1878  Si-URGKON  Treas.  Day.  I's.  civ.  23  If  labour  lasts 
out  the  average  daylight  it  U  certainly  all  that  any  man 
ought  to  expect  of  another. 

t4.  To  extend  in  space;  to  reach,  stretch.   Obs. 

c  1205  LAY.  5819  Ne  leaste  hit  (a  ditch]  na  wilit  ane  mile. 
13..  K.  Alts.  2596  Of  his  people  theo  grete  pray  Laste 
twenty  myle  way.  c  1315  SIIOKKHAM  3  Thy  l.uidrc  nys 
nau}t  of  wode  That  may  to  hevene  leste.  c  1386  C'n.\t\:KK 
Clerks  T.  266  Ther.  .deynteuous  vitaitle.  .may  be  founde 
as  fer  as  last  ytaille.  c  1400  Lanf nine's  Cirurg.  iu8  pe 
lirste  Loon,  .lastib  to  \>c  seem  hat  departib  )>e  heed  quaiter. 

1450  Sftrlin  274  More  than  a  myle  lasted  the  route. 
1470-85  MAI.OKV  Arthur  xvn.  iv,  He  hunted  in  a  \vuodi.-  nf 
his  whiche  lasted  vnto  the  see.  1493  fastivall  i\V.  tie  W. 
1515)  53  b,  Than  he  was  ware  of  a  pyller  of  fyre  that  lasted 
from  erth  to  heuen.  1577  HKLLOWES  Gut-mini's  Chron.  29 
A  broad  high  waye  that  lasted  two  leagues  and  halfe. 

i  Last,  7,'.-  Obs.  rare"1.  [OK.  (gc}hlxstan,  f. 
hln'St  LAST  sb.-~\  trans.  To  load,  burden. 

U  900  tr.  llvda's  Hist.  v.  ix.  (18901412  Mid  J>y  heo  fia 
Jnet  sc'ip  ^ehlested  hefdan  mid  (>a;m  bingum.]  13..  J--.  E. 
Allit.  r,  A.  1145,  I  loked  among  his  mcyny  schene,  How 
bay  wyth  lyf  wern  laste  it  Jade. 

t  Last,  z».a  [ON.  lastat  f.  fast-,  fystr  blame.] 
trans.  To  blaspheme,  blame. 

a  1225  Juliana  70  Andfeiig  tofiten  his  mawinez  and  lasten 
his  lauerd,  a  1225  Ancr.  K.  352  Preise  him,  laste  him,., 
al  him  is  iliche  leof.  c  1300  Thrush  «y  Aight.  107  in  Hazl. 
/:.  /'.  P.  I.  52  Thou  lastest  hem,  thou  hauest  wou. 

Last  (l<tst),  z*.4  [f.  LAST  sl>.1]  trans.  To  put 
(a  boot  01  shoe)  on  the  last. 

1880  Times  21  Sept.  4/4  Light  boots.. are  lasted  inside 
out,  sewed  by  machine  as  by  hand,  and  then  turned. 

Lastage  (krsted^).  Also  4-5,  8  lestage,  7 
lastidge.  [a.  AK.  and  F.  lestage  (med.L.  lesta- 

1.  A  toll  payable  by  traders  attending  fairs  and 
markets.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

[1290  Rolls  of  Parlt.  I.  60/1  Thomas  de  Hamull1 
recepit  lestagium  ..  de  omnibus  Mereamlisis.  1292  BRIT- 
TON  i.  xx.  §  i  De  pleder  en  sa  court  pletz  de  vee  de 
naam,  ou  de  aver  lestage,  ou  amerciement  de  ses  tenauntz.] 
1387  TKEVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  11-97  Lestage,  custom  i-cha- 
langed  in  chepynges  and  in  fey  res.  1502  AKNOLDH  Chnm. 
(1811)  17  That  alle  the  citezens  of  London  be  quyt  off  toll 
and  lastage.  1616  UULLOKAK,  Losinge*  a  terme  in  the 
common  law,  which  signifieth  to  be  quite  of  a  certaine 
payment  in  faiies  and  markets,  for  carrying  of  things  where 
a  man  will. 

t  2.  The  ballast  of  a  ship.   Obs. 

l»397-8^<'  2I  Kick.  II,  c.  18  Toutz  maneres  dcz  Niefs 
au  (lit  porte.. portent  ovtsq  eux  tout  lour  lastage  des  bones 
piers  covenables  pur  lestuffure  de  les  Beeknes  susditz.] 
c  1440  Promp.  1'an:  299/1  Lestage  of  a  shyppe,  saburra. 
1543  tr.  Act  21  Rich.  II,  c.  18  All  maner  of  shyppes  .. 
shall  brynge  with  them  all  theyr  lastage  of  good  stones. 
1736  AINSWOB TII  Lat.  Diet.  11,  SAlntrrii. .  Ballast,  or  lastage. 

3.  A  payment  for  liberty  to  load  a  ship  ;  a  port 
duty  levied  at  so  much  per  '  last*. 

159*  in  Picton  L'fool  Mimic.  Kec.  (1883)  I.  70  [the  various 
heads  under  which  dues  were  claimed  are  .set  forth  as  fol 
lows  :-]  Daiage  ;  Lastage;  Wharfage  [etc.].  iSoiOwEN  Pern- 
ttrokeshire ^1891)  164  Aiichorage,lastage,andbalast.  1706111 
Picton  L'fool  Munic.  Kec.  (1886)  II.  21  Free  from  all  Toll, 
Passage,  Lastage.  1759  Chron.  in  A  nn.  Reg.  aj/i  The  betler 
regulation  of  lastage  and  baltastage  in  the  ihames.  1789 
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BRAND  Hist.  Newcastle  II.  714  Lastage  Is  three-pence  per 
last  [of  goods  on  board  ships  piloted].  1865  C.  R.  MAN 
NING  in  Norfolk  Archaeology  VII.  4  Sir  William  Gerberge 
was  possessed  of  a  moiety  of  the  last.ige  at  Yarmouth. 

4.  An  impost  levied  on  the  catch  of  herrings  at 
so  much  per  last. 

1601  J.  KEVMOR  Dutch  Fish.  (1664)  4  There  was  paid 
above  300000/.  14  years  past,  .for  Exizes,  Licences,  \Vastage, 
and  Last  age.  16418.  SMITH  Herring  Buss  Trade  2  In  the 
Lastidge  where  the  nets  are  haild  in. 

5.  =  TONNAGE.    Cf.  LAST  sb.-  2. 

1858  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  V.  247  The  Tonnage  or  Lastage 
of  Ships. 

f  6.  Garbage,  rubbish.  Ols.  rare  —  0. 

1691  I*LousT  Law  Diet,*  'Lastage,  was  also  used  for  Gar 
bage,  Kubbidge,  or  such  like  Filth. 

7.  Comb,  lastage-free  a.,  free  of  lastage  (sense  3). 

1395  in  Kails  Pnrlt.  V.  405/1  Quod  sint  Wrecfry  &  Wite- 
fry,  Lestagefry  &  Lunatofry. 

t  Lastage,  v.  Obs.  [f.  the  sb.]  trans.  To 
supply  with  lastage  or  ballast. 

1552  HUI.OET,  Lastnged  or  balased,  saburrattis.  1599 
MINSHKU  Sp.  Diet.,  To  lastage,  or  balasse,  lastrar. 

Laster  (lu-stau),  s/>.1  [f.  LAST  sb.1  +  -KU1.]  In 
Rootmakittfr  a  workman  who  shapes  a  boot  or 
shoe,  by  fixing  the  parts  smoothly  on  a  last. 

1878  Urfs  Diet.  Arts  IV.  121  The  sole,  .is  now  taken  in 
hand  by  the  laster,  who  secures  it  by  a  few  tacks  to  the 
upper  (etc.).  1885  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  282/2  The  laster  is 
about  the  only  shoemaker  left  who  can  still  talk  ..  of  his 
'kit*. 

Laster  (Ia-st3i).^'-2  [f.  LAST  p.*  + -Ml1.]  One 
who  or  that  which  lasts,  a.  Of  a  person  :  One  who 
has  staying  power,  b.  Of  a  fruit :  That  continues 
fresh  and  sound. 

1719  LONDON  &  WISE  CompL  Gani.  iv.  56  The  Russellet. 
It's  no  long  laster,  but  soon  grows  soft  and  pappy,  1861 
HUGHKS  Tom  Brown  at  O.\f.  xvi.  (1889)  152,  I  put  him 
down  as  a  laster,  and  he  has  trained  well. 

[Lastery,  spurious  word  in  Diets.,  is  from  the 
early  edd.  of  Spenser  F.  Q.  n.  ix.  st.  41  ;  but  in  the 
'  Faults  escap'd  in  the  Printing'  the  word  is  cor 
rected  to  CASTOBY,  q.v.] 

t  La'Stftll,  tf.  Obs.  rare*  Also  r  selastful,  [f. 
OK.  ge-/tist  duty  +  -FITL.]  Helpful,  serviceable. 

r  1000  Labi's  c-f  sRthdstan  vi.  c.  4  fSchintd)  160  D;ct  jelc 
man  waere oSrum gelastfull.  c  1200 '/>/«.  Coll.  //out.  183  J»u 
ware  me  la-uful  on  alle  bo  Jx:  ich  woldc  we  ware  omnude 
godes  wille  to  done. 

Lasting  (l<rsthjX  sb.  [Elliptical  use  of  LAST 
ING  ppl.  c?.]  A  durable  kind  of  cloth  ;  =  EVER 
LASTING  B.  3. 

1782  Puss  AST  Jonrn.  Chester  to  Lond.  141  The  making 
and  sale  of  shags,  camblets,  laslings,  tammies,  &c.  1844 
G.  DODD  Textile  Manuf.  iv.  113,  3-4  Lastings,  3-4  Fancy 
Lastings.  1857  JAMES  Hist.  Worsted Manuf*  x.  362  There 
were  different  sorts  of  ladings  as  prunelles  wrought  with 
three  heald-;.  Also  serge  de  lierry.  1871  Echo  14  Jan., 
Other  branches  of  trade,  ..  such  as  damask  and  lastings, 
have  much  benefittcd  by  the  war.  1878  A.  IJAKLOW  Weaving' 
440  Lastings,  a  strong  cloth  used  for  ladies'  boots  and  made 
of  hard  twisted  yarn.  1895  Strand  Mag.  Mar.  311  The 
man  is  clothed  in  a  suit  of  '  lasting'— that  curious  leathery 
material  affected  by  the  London  apprentices  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 
b.  at  t  rib. 

1872-6  VOYLR  &  STKVENSON  Mil'tt.  Diet.,  Lasting  Cloth, 
a  material  similar  to  prunella  cloth..  .It  has  the  property  of 
not  readily  catching  tire.  1892  Labour  Commission  Gloss., 
Lasting-$hoe$,  shoes  of  which  the  tops  or  upper  parts  are 
made  from  lasting. 

Lasting  (krstirj),  vbl.  sb^  xAlso  4-5  lestiug. 
[f.  L.vsTT/.1  +  -ING1.]  The  action  of  LAST  v.1 ; 
continuance,  duration,  permanence. 

c  1340  Cursor  ^f.  19562  (Fairf.)  In  lasting  of  cristen 
manms  life.  1375  BARBOL-R  Bruce  ix,  28;  Thai  had  bath 
bot  schorl  lesting,  For  thai  deit  soyn  eftir  syne,  c  1400 
tr.  Secret  a  Secret.,  GOT.  Lordsh.  108  After  be  quantyte  of 
by  tresour  is  |>e  lastyng  and  fc>e  defens,  of  by  kyngdom. 
c  1440  Promp.  /'an1.  299/1  Lestynge,  or  yndurynge,  perdu- 
racio.  1580  HOI.I.YBAND  Treas.  /•>.  Tong,  Longite  dnrte,  of 
long  during  or  lasting.  1597  BACON  F.ss.,  Reg.  //^<?/M(Arb.) 
58  To  be  free  minded,  and  chearefully  disposed  at  bowers 
of  meate,  and  of  sleepe,  and  of  exercise,  is  the  best  precept 
oflong  lasting.  1609  B.  IONSON  Si/.  Worn.  \\.  iii,  Thou 
art  made  for  euer . .  if  this  felicitie  haue  lasting.  1715 
LKONI  ralladios  Archit.  (1742)  L  30  To  prevent  the  Doors 
and  Windows  from  being  press'd  with  too  much  weight  . . 
is  of  no  little  importance  for  the  lasting  of  the  Building. 
1765  A.  DICKSON  Treat.  Agn'c.  u.  (ed.  2)  230  The  lasting 
of  the  iron  plough,  and  the  value  of  the  iron. 

b.  Staying  power  ;   —LAST  sb*  2.     Also  attrih. 

1860  RUSSELL  Diary  India  II.  346  Essentials  to  develope 
a  man  in  stature,  or  strength,  or  Masting'.  1898  -A  James's 
Gaz.  12  Nov.  4/1  That  mysterious  thing  known  as  'lasting 
power  ',  or  '  staying  quality  '. 

I  La'stiiig,  vbl.  sb*  Obs.  Also  3  lastung. 
[f.  LAST  v.v  +  -ING  l.]  Abuse,  blame,  reproach. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R*  66  Vor  heo  hunteS  efter  pris,  &  keccheS 
lastunge.  Ibid.  212  puruh  more  lastunge  heo  wrencheS  hit 
to  wurse.  f  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  270  A  (>ef  is  more 
worbi  to  be  suffrid  ban  J>e  lastynge  of  a  lesyngmongere. 

Lasting  (lu-sthj),  vbl.  sb.z  [f.  LAST  v±  + 
-ING !.]  The  action  of  shaping  a  boot  or  shoe 
on  the  last :  chiefly  attrib.^  as  /asting-aiult  -machine, 
^ -stick  \  lasting-jack,  -pincers  (see  quots.). 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  *  Lasting-jack,  an  implement 
to  hold  the  last  while  straining  and  securing  the  upper 
thereon.  1895  Daily  News  13  Mar.  3/2  There  isa  magnetic 
"lasting  machine  which  takes  up  the  tacks  and  presses  them 
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into  a  boot  when  it  is  on  the  last.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mech.,  * Lasting-mincers  (Shoemaking),  a  tool  to  grip  the 
edges  of  the  upper  leather  of  a  boot  and  draw  it  over  the 
last.  1719  D'URFEV  rills  VI.  92  My  Lasts,  .and  my  last 
ing  Sticks. 

Lasting  (Icrstirj),  ///.  a.  and  adj.  Forms: 
2-3  lestend,  -inde,  3  leastinde,  4-5  laatand, 
-end,  -ond,  4-6  Sf.  and  north,  lestand,  4-  last 
ing,  [f.  LAST  v .l  +  -ING  a.] 

1.  Continuing,  enduring ;   also  of  long  continu 
ance,  permanent.     (In  early  use  often  contexlually 
=  ' everlasting'.)     \Ahvays  (or.   ^ ay)    lasting— 

EVERLASTING. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  159  Eche  hele,  Icsleiule  Hht,  and 
endeles  lif.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  2294  To  arisen  from  ream 
to  aa  lestinde  lahtre.  1258  Charter  Hen.  ///  in  Tyrrell 
Hist.  Eng.  (1700)  II.  App.  25  We  willen  thet  this  beostede- 
fajst  and  Icstinde.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chrfftt.  (1810)  2-21 
Stoutly  was  bat  stouix1,  long  laatand  bat  fight.  1375  BAH- 
HOUR  Jintce  xx.  620  God  ..  Bryng  ws  hye  till  hevynnis 
bliss,  Quhar  all-wayis  lestand  liking  is.  c  1440  J  'ork 
Myst.  \.  46  In  bl ys  for  to  byde  in  hys  blyssyng,  Ay  las- 
tande.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  vii.  104  To  thi  reward  thou 
sail  haift  lestand  blyss.  Vet  1550  in  Ditnbar  s  Poems  (1893) 
328  Fall  on  kneis  doun  Befoir  the  king  of  lestand  lyfe  and 
lycht.  a  1586  SIDSKY  A  rcadia  in.  (1590.1  337  b,  The  strongest 
building,  and  lastingest  monarchies  are  subiect  to  end.  1603 
If.  JONSON  A".  Jus.'  Rntertaimn.  Coronation  Wks.  (1616) 
862  That  did  auspicate  So  lasting  glory  to  Avgvstvs  state. 
1651  HotiBts  Leviath.  11.  xvii.  87  Somwhat  else  required 
to  make  their  Agreement  constant  and  lasting.  1682  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Let.  Wks.  (1836)  I.  346  Retarded  by  the  lasting 
south-west  wind.  1738  G.  LII.LO  Marina  in.  ii.  47  The 
lasting'st  peace  is  death.  1776  GIIIBON  Decl.  <$•  F.  xii.  I. 
346  A  lasting  deliverance  from  the  inroads  of  the  Scythian 
nations.  1809  Meti.  *)rnl.  XXI.  312  It  is  not.. from  a  vast 
variety  of  external  applications . .  that  we  are  to  expect  lasting 
or  even  temporary  benefit.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
xv.  III.  506  The  husband  of  that  Alice  Lisle  whose  death 
has  left  a  lasting  stain  on  the  memory  of  James  the  Second. 
1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  363  All  these  things  are  only 
lasting  when  they  depend  upoiTone  another. 

2.  Of  material  substances  :  Durable,     f  Of  pro 
visions,  fruit,  etc. :   Keeping  well;  continuing  fresh 
and  undecayed  (o&s.). 

ci35o  Will,  /'alcrue  1736  (She]  laced  wel  eche  leme  wiji 
lastetid  bonges.  1599  H.  BUTTES  Dye ts  drie  Dinne r  N  v, 
Creame  . .  neither  is  it  so  lasting  as  butter.  1602  SHAKS. 
Hani.  i.  iii.  8  A  Violet  ..  Forward,  not  permanent;  .sweet, 
not  lasting.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONK]  D*  A  cost  a*  s  f/ist.  Indies 
in.  xvii.  173  This  stone  ..  is  light  and  lasting.  1660  F. 
BKOOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Tra*1.  55  A  sort  of  good  lasting  fish. 
1669  STLKMY  Manner  s  Mag.  vii.  50  And  Spanish  Brown 
will  make  a  lasting  Colour  for  course  Work.  1721  BKRKELEY 
Prev.  Ruin  Gt.  Brit.  Wks.  III.  199  Our  black  cloth  is 
neither  so  lasting,  nor  of  so  good  a  dye  as  the  Dutch. 

3.  Sporting  slang.  Of  a  horse:  Able  to  'stay'; 
possessed  of  staying  power.     (Cf.  LAST  sb*  ) 

zSzi  Sporting  Mag.  XXXVII.  135  To  get  not  only  speedy 
but  lasting  racers.  1821  Ibid.  New  Ser.  VIII.  88  How 
much  a.  .lasting  English  racer,  is  capable  of  performing. 

Lastingly  (lu'stirjli),  adv.  Forms  :  4  lasten- 
lyche,  lestendliche,  4-5  lastandly,  5  Sc.  les- 
tandly,  4-  lastingly,  [f.  LASTING  a.  +  -LY-.] 
In  a  lasting  manner;  continually,  enduringly,  per 
manently,  perpetually,  persistently. 

a  1340  KAMI-OLE  Psalter  xxvi.  13,  I  sail  seke  b!  face 
lastandly  til  my  ded.  1389  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  45  Lesten- 
liche  for  to  fyndyn  ..on  candelle.  c  1400  tr.  Secret  a  Secret, , 
Gov.  Lordsh.  60  Wynter  and  somer  bat  God  hauys  lastandly 
stabyled  of  cold  and  hete.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  vin.  659 
Thocht  he  refusyt  it  [the  croun]  lestandly  to  her.  a  1682 
SIR  T.  BKOWNE  Tracts  15  So  to  incorporate  wine  and  oil 
that  they  may  lastingly  hold  together.  1749  WESLEY 
Jrnl.  14  Apr.,  Some  ..  were  deeply  and  lastingly  affected. 
1798  MAD.  D'AKBLAY  Let.  Mar.,  I  have  escaped  offend  ing 
lastingly  the  Royal  Mistress  I  love  and  honour.  1856 
Miss  BIRD  English™,  in  Artier.  273  Kindness  which 
should  make  my  recollections  of  Quebec  lastingly  agreeable. 
1860  J.  F.  THKUPP  Introd.  to  Ps.  II.  65  As  though  in  them 
were  lastingly  perpetuated  that  olden  hatred  wherewith 
their  forefather  Esau  had  hated  Jacob. 

Lastingness  (Urstinnes).  [f.as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  lasting ;  continuance,  dura 
tion,  permanence.  Also,  durability,  f  constancy, 
per  severance. 

a  1340  f  {AMIK>I.E  Psalter  ii.  7  pe  lastandnes  of  god  euer- 
rnare  is  all  at  ans.  c  1440  Jacobs  Well  289  Lastyngnes 
fayleth  no^t  in  wele  nc  wo  tyl  be  lyues  ende.  c  1470  HKNKY 
Wallace  vm.  1319  Pees  is  in  hewyn,  with  blyss  and  lesiand- 
nas.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  i.  (1590)  8  The  consideration 
of  the  exceeding  lastingnesse.  <  1645  HOWKLL  Lett.  (1650) 
II.  36  Though  the  heart  be  the  box  of  love,  the  memory  is 
the  box  of  lastingnes.  1670  CLAKKNUON  Contempt.  Ps.  in 
Tracts  (1727)  621  The  lastingness  of  anything  adds  very 
much  to  the  esteem  of  it.  1704  NEWTON  Optics  ill.  i.  (1721) 
322  The  lastingness  of  the  Motions  excited  in  the  bottom 
of  the  Eye  by  Light.  17x5  LEONI  Palladia**  Archit.  (1742) 
I.  10  The  solidity  and  lastingness  of  the  Work.  1820 
Examiner  No.  650.  609/1  It  was  alt  over  with  them,  as  to 
any  real  tenure  of  empire,  any  lastingness  of  dictation. 
1851  CAROLINE  Fox  Jrttl.  (1882)  II.  160  The  lastingness  of 
an  individual  conviction  is  with  him  a  pledge  of  its  truth. 
1885  PATER  Marins  II.  19  Anxious  to  try  the  lastingness  of 
his  own  Epicurean  rose-garden. 

t  La'stless,  a.  Obs.  Also  3  leasteless.  [ad. 
ON.  lastalauss,  f.  last->  Ipstr  (see  LAST  j<5.3)  + 
-lattss,  -LESS.]  Blameless. 


Rood  (1894)  79  pine  loates  weren  lasteles.    a  1310  in  Wright 
Lyric  P,  xvi.  52  A  lussum  ledy  lasteles. 
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Lastly  (la-stli),  adv.     Also  4  St.  lestely.     [f. 

LAST  a.  -t  -LY  2.] 

1.  At  the  end ;  in  the  last  instance ;  ultimately. 
Ot>s.  or  arc  A.  exc.  as  used  to  indicate  the  last  point 
or  conclusion  of  a  discourse  or  the  like :  In  the  last 
place,  finally. 

c  1375  S'c.  Leg.  Saints,  Paulas  187  Wit  Jm  J>at  schorte 
tyme  I  sail  thoil  now,  bot  lestely  I  sail  luf  sine  with  my  lord 
Ihesu  witliowtyn  fyne.  c  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LI. 
viii,  Lastly,  O  Lord,  how  soe  I  stand  or  fall,  Leave  not  thy 
loved  Sion  to  embrace.  1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  V.  iii.  104  Our 
brothers  were  beheaded,  Our  Fathers  teares  despis'd,  . . 
Lastly,  my  selfe  vnkindly  banished.  1598  —  Merry  It',  i. 
i.  142 There  is  three  Vmpires  in  this  matter,,  .that  is,  Master 
Page  . .  and  there  is  my  selfe  . .  and  . .  (lastly,  and  finally) 
mine  Host.  1605  WILLET  Hexapla  Gen.  386  I.astely  he 
made  him  ruler  of  his  house.  1611  BIBLE  Transl.  Pref.  i 
And  lastly,  that  the  Church  be  sufficiently  provided  for. 
1631  WEKVKR  Anc.  Funeral  Man.  697  Alice  his  wife  (who 
lastly  married  one  William  Ramsey).  1641  J.  JACKSON 
True  Ki'ang.  T.  it.  115  S.  Peter  ..  lastly  was  crucified 
under  Nero.  1667  MILTON  /'.  /..  in.  240,  1  for  his  sake  will 
leave  Thy  bosom,  . .  and  for  him  lastly  die  Well  pleased. 
1749  BRACKEN  Farriery  (ed.  6)  20  Fourthly,  and  Lastly; 
I  recommend  Purging  as  usefull  in  gross  Habits.  1783 
HAILES  Antiq.  Chr.  Ch.  ii.  44  And  lastly,  that  the  argu 
ments  of  the  Apostle  satisfied  some  of  the  Jews.  1861 
LVTTON  &  FANK  Tannhanser  113  With  the  strength  that 
lastly  comes  to  break  All  bonds.  1875  LIGHTFOOT  Comm. 
Col.  (1886)  218  Lastly  of  all,  show  your  gratitude  by  your 
thanksgiving. 

t  2.  Conclusively,  finally.   Obs. 

1612  DRAYTON  Poly^>ll>.  v.  79  Then  take  my  finall  doome 
pronounced  lastlie  this.  1637  MILTON  Lycidas  83  As  he  pro 
nounces  lastly  on  each  deed. 

1 3.  Very  lately,  recently.  Obs. 

1592  GREENE  Groat's  II'.  Il'if  (1617)  36  Young  luuenall, 
that  byting  Satyrist,  that  lastly  with  mee  together  writ  a 
Comedie.  1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Evang.  T.  i.  50  The  blood 
of  him.  .who  lastly  suffered,  it  may  be  yesterday,  or  to  day. 

La'stness.  rare.  [f.  LAST  a.  +  -NESS.]  The 
condition  of  being  last  or  of  there  being  a  last  one. 

1625  GILL  Sacr.  Philos.  I.  89  If  the  world  be  eternall, 
then  neither  was  there  any  first  man,  neither  can  there  l« 
any  last :  without  which  lastnesse  there  cannot  be  any 
general!  resurrection  of  men. 

II  Lat  Jat).  [Hindi  lilt,  lilt/i.]  a.  A  staff,  pole 
(rare  in  Eng.  use),  b.  Antiq.  'An  obelisk  or 
columnar  monument ;  specifically  used  for  the  an 
cient  Buddhist  columns  of  Eastern  India'  (Yule). 

1800  Asiatic  Ann.  Reg.,  Misc.  Tracts  3i3/2_  A  high  pillar 
of  stone  called  Bheem-lat,  or  the  Tealee,  or  oilman  s  lat  or 
staff.  1876  J.  FKRGUSSON  Hist.  Ittd.  «V  Kast.  Archit.  1.  ii. 
52  The  oldest  authentic  examples  of  these  l:"its  that  we  are 
acquainted  with  are  those  which  King  Asoka  set  up. 
1890  U't'stni.  Gaz.  18  Aug.  2/1  A  bamboo  lat  descended 
on  his  skull. 

Lat,  obs.  and  dial.  f.  LATE,  LATH. 

Lat,  obs.  form  of  LET  v. 

!l  Lata  (la'ta).  Also  latah.  The  Malay  name 
under  which  a  form  of  religious  hysteiia  is  known 
in  Java.  It  is  characterized  by  a  rapid  ejaculation 
of  inarticulate  sounds,  and  a  succession  of  involun 
tary  movements,  with  temporary  loss  of  conscious 
ness  (Syd.  Sac.  Lex.  1888). 

1884  Western  Daily  Press  25  June  7/5  This  disease  has 
been  met  with  in  Java,  where  it  is  known  as  Lata.  1895 
W.  G.  ELLIS  in  Jrnl.  Ment.  Sci.  (1807)  32  (heading)  Latah. 
A  Mental  Malady  of  the  Malays.  Ind.  33  Under  the  name 
'  Latah  '  the  Malays  descri!)e  a  variety  of  peculiar  nervous 
conditions  of  a  transitory  character. 

Latakia  (Isetakral.  [Short  for  Latakia  tobacco.'] 
A  fine  kind  of  Turkish  tobacco  produced  near  and 
shipped  from  Latakia  (the  ancient  Laodicea),  a  sea 
port  of  Syiia. 

1833  DISRAELI  Corr.  in.  Sister  19  Jan.,  Smoking  Latakia. 
1849  THACKERAY  Pendennis  xxxix,  Enveloped  in  fragrant 
clouds  of  Latakia. 

Latch.  (IrctJ ),  st.*  Forms :  4-5  laoh,  laooh(e, 
5-6  (7)  lache,  5-6  latche,  6-  latch.  [The 
equivalence  of  sense  I  with  LACE  sl>.  suggests  that 
the  word  (in  that  sense  at  least)  may  be  a.  OF. 
lac  fie  lace,  a  vbl.  noun  I.  lachier  ( -  Central  OF. 
latter) :— popular  L.  *lacictre,  t.  "lacium  LACK  sb. 
Sense  2  is  prob.  a  development  of  this ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  analogy  of  catch  sb.  gives  some 
support  to  the  view  that  it  may  be  f.  LATCH  ».l] 

1.  A  loop  or  noose ;  a  gin,  snare ;  a  '  tangle ' ;  a 
latchet,  thong.     A  latch  of  links :  (dial.)  a  string 
of  sausages.   Obs.  exc.  Jial.  and  teclin. 

la  13/66  CHAUCEK  Ram.  Kose  1624  Love  wil  noon  other 
bridde  cacche  Though  he  sette  either  net  or  lacche.  1614 
CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  IV.  129  She  [the  ship]  was  fast  in  the 
latch  of  our  cable,  which  in  haste  of  weighing  our  anchor 
hungaloofe.  1653  H.  COCAN  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.xxu.  79  All 
Scepters  do  serve  but  as  latches  to  his  most  rich  sandals. 
1840  SI-UKUKNS  Sitppl.  to  ^'or/ytE.D.S.),  Latch,  . .  As  a  sb.. 
it  means  a  thong  of  leather.  1895  E.  Angl.  Gloss.,  Latch  of 
Links,  a  string  of  sausages. 

2.  A  fastening  for  a  door  or  gate,  so  contrived 
as  to  admit  of  its  being  opened  from  the  outside. 
It  now  usually  consists  of  a  small  bar  which  falls  or 
slides  into  a  catch,  and  is  lifted  or  drawn  by  means 
of  a  thumb-lever,  string,  etc.  passed  through  the 
door.     Now  also,  a  small  kind  of  spring-lock  for 
a   front-door   (more   fully   night-latcK)   which    is 
opened  from  the  outside  by  means  of  a  key.     On 
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the  latch  :  (said  of  a  door)  fastened  with  a  latch 
only;  so  off  the  latchy  unlatched,  ajar.  Also  with 
qualifying  word,  as  dead-,  night-^  spring-,  q.v. 

1331  [?  Implied  by  DKAW-LATCH  2].  138*  WVCLIK  Song 
.So/,  v.  6  The  lach  of  my  (lore  1  opened e  to  my  lemma u. 
ft  1400  I'istill  of  Susan  229  To  be  }ate  ^apely  they  ^edyn 

..And  he  left  up  be  lacche.  c  1420  Chron.  I'ifad.  st.  732 
And  breke  up  hotlie  lok  and  lache.  c  1440  rartonope  5440 
Vp  she  name  The  lacch  of  the  dore  and  in  she  como. 
1520  [see  CATCH  sh.\  10].  1573  Gatnm.  Gurton  in.  ill, 
Take  heede,  Cocke,  pull  in  the  latche  !  1611  SIIAKS.  Wint. 
T.  iv.  iv.  449  If  euer  henceforth,  thou  These  rurall  Latches, 
to  his  entrance  open.  1624-5  in  Swayne  Chitrcku*.  Au\ 
Santm  (1896)  180  A  cache  and  a  Lache  for  the  Church 
gate.  1637  HEYWOOD  Royatl  King  in.  vii.  Wks.  1874  VI. 
47  Pray  draw  the  latch,  sir.  1765  WKSI.EY  Jrnl.  25  May, 
The  door  [is]  only  on  the  latch.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU 
Briery  Creek  iii.  54  For  want  of  a  latch,  the  gate  ..  was 
tied.  1842  TENNYSON  Dora  127  The  door  was  off  the  latch  : 
they  peep'd  and  saw  The  boy  set  up  betwixt  his  grandsire's 
knees.  1851  LONGF.  Gold.  Leg.  \\.  In  t/u'  Garden,  To  thee 
it  (the  thought  of  death]  is  not  So  much  even  as  the  lifting 
of  a  latch.  1885  KLACK  Wh.  Heather  ii,  The  outer  door 
is  on  the  latch,  thieves  being  unheard  of  in  this  remote 
neighbourhood. 

3.  techn.  f  (a}  The  click  of  the  ratchet-wheel  of 
a  loom  (ofa.).  f(£)  See  quot.  1704  {obs.).  (f) 
Nattt.  =  LASKET.  (rf)  *  A  cord  clamp  which 
holds  the  in-boardend  of  a  mackerel-line*  (Knight 
Diet.  Mech.  1875).  (e)  The  part  of  a  knitting- 
machine  needle  which  closes  the  hook  to  allow 
the  loop  to  pass  over  its  head  ( =  FLY  sb.%  5  f). 

1688  R,  Hoi. ME  Armoury  m.  107/2  The  Latch  [of  a 
Loome]  is  an  Iron  or  peece  of  Wood  that  falls  into  the  Catch 
of  the  Wheel  aforesaid,  which  holds  the  Yarn  Beam  from 
turning.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  I,  Latches  are  those 
Parts  of  a  Clock  which  [wind]  up,  and  unlock  the  Work. 
1710  Ibid.  II,  Latches,  in  a  Ship,  are  the  same  with  Laskets. 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1238/2  Two  positions  of  the 
latch-needle  :  one  with  the  latch  lying  back,  . .  the  other 
showing  the  hook  closed  by  the  latch. 

f  4.  Mil.  Antic/.  (See  quots.)   Obs. 

1547-8  in  Meyrickw4«/.  Ann.  (1824)  III,  10  Crosse-bowes 
called  latches,  windlasses  for  them.  1786  (!KOSK  Armour 
<V  Weapons  59  There  were  two  sorts  of  English  cross  bows, 
one  called  Latches,  the  other  Prodds. 

5.  attrih.  and  Comb.t  as  latch-hole ;  latch-like 
adj. ;  latch-closer,  -lifter,  -opener,  devices  for 
closing  and  opening  the  latch  of  a  knitting-machine 
needle  (Knight  Diet.  Afcr//.  1875);  t  latch-drawer, 
one  who  draws  or  lifts  the  latch  to  enter  for  an 
unlawful  purpose  =  DRAW-LATCH  ^ ;  latch-needle, 
a  kind  of  knitting-machine  needle,  the  hook  of 
which  is  closed  by  a  latch  (see  3  e).  Also  LATCH 
KEY,  LATCH-STRING. 

'393  LANGL.  P.  PL  C.  ix.  288  Lyers  and  *lacche-drawers. 
(  1440  Jacob's  Wc//i34  Lacche-drawerys,  batvndon  mennys 
dorys.  1861  GEO.  ELIOT  Silas  M.  iv,  Dtmstan  ..pushed  his 
fingers  through  the  Match-hole.  1894  CROCKETT  Raiders 
246  One  that  came  to  the  door  and  spied  upon  me  through 
the  latch-hole.  1875  *  Latch-needle  [see  3]. 

t  Latch,  sb2  Naut.  Obs.  [?  cf.  LURCH  */>.] 
?=  LURCH.  (See  also  lee-latch,  LEK  sb.) 

aiG&j  PETTY  Pol.  Arith.  iii.  (1691)  51  Such  [Ships]  as 
draw  much  Water,  and  4iave  a  deep  Latch  in  the  Sea. 

Latch  (laitf),  z/.l  Forms:  I  lsecc(e)an,  se- 
laecc(e)an,  Northumb.  leecca,  3  Grin,  lacchenn, 
3-4  (6)  lache,  3-4  laoche,  4  lach,  (lachche, 
laache,lachi),  4-5  lachen,  6  latche,  \Sc,  lauch), 
6-  latch.  Pa.  t.  a.  I  (je-Jleehtfe,  Northumb. 
(Se)lahte,  3  laht(e,  3-4  laght,  lau;t(e,  (slahut, 
4  laught,  lau^tte,  lauht,  laxite,  lawte,  lawght, 
le^te),  4-5  Ia3t.  $.  4  lached,  Sc.  lacht,  7 
latcht,  7-  latohed.  Pa.  pple.  a.  i  (se-)lfieht,  3 
lah(h)t,  la;t,  4  lauht,  laught  (e,  4  5  lau;te,  5 
la}t,  laght(e,  y-lau$the.  $.  4  lachched,  lached, 
6  Sf.  lachit,  4,  7-  latched.  [OE.  fafc(e)&n 
(Northumb.  facca]  \vk.  vb. ;  not  found  in  the  other 
Teut.  langs. ;  the  OTeut.  type  *lakk-  may  repre 
sent  either  pre-Teut.  *laqn-  cogn.  w.  L.  laquens 
(see  LACE  A),  OS1.  fyca  to  catch,  ensnare, 
snare,  or  *fa$n-  cogn.  w.  Gr.  \d£(aOai  (:— 
to  take.] 

fl.  trans.  To  take  hold  of,  grasp,  seize  (esp.  with 
the  hand  or  claws) ;  to  clasp,  embrace  (with  the 
arms).  Also  intr.  or  absoL  with  at,  on,  till.  Obs. 

c  looo  /EI.FRIC  Horn.  II.  122  Germanus  :;elaihte  Sone  pistol 
act  Gregories  cerendracan,  and  hine  tpt;ur.  cuGoHatton 
Gosp.  Mark  ix.  18  Se  swa  hwa,*r  he  hine  heed  \Ags.  Gosp. 
fcelaecS]  forgnit  hine.  a  1225  Ancr.  A*.  102  HweSer  be  cat 
of  helle  claurede  . . ,  £  cauhte  [?'.  rr.  lahte,  lachte],  mid  his 
cleafres,  hir  heorte  heaued?  a  1225  Juliana  38  j>is  eadie 
meiden  ..  ben  engel  leop  to  ant  lahte  him.  <~  1250  6>«.  fy 
Ex.  2621  A  fostre  wimman,  On  was  tette  he  sone  aueS  la^t. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  7240  Quils  sampson  slepped,  sco  laght 
a  schere,  His  hare  sco  kerf.  13. .  Parlt.  thre  Ages  52  Hot 
at  the  laste  he  loutted  doun  &  laughte  till  his  mete.  13. . 
Caw.  $  Gr.  Knt.  328  Ly^tly  lepez  he  hym  to,  &  lajt  at  "his 
honde.  1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  i.  iii.  (Skeat)  1.  51  Then 
were_  there  mowe  to  lache  myne  handes,  and  drawe  me 
to  shippe.  c  1400  St.  Alexius^  (Laud  622!  219  And  whan  he 
(Alexius]  seide  had  al  his  wille  be  holy  gost  hir  lau?tre. 
a  1440  Sir  Degrev.  827  And  I  in  armus  had  y-lau?the 
That  coinmely  and  swete. 

fb.  To  grasp  with  the  mind,  to  comprehend. 

ciooo  ^ELFRIC  Gram.  viii.   (Z.)  23  Dis  bing  ic  ^elaehte. 

a  1300  A".  Horn  243  Horn  in  herte  Ia3le  Al  bat  he  him  ta^te. 
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c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Barnal'os  140  And  fra  Barnabas  had 
tauchte  pe  trewcht  to  hyme,  he  it  sone  lacht. 

f  c.  To  pull  or  strike  swiftly  off,  <?«/,  up ;  to  dart 
out  (the  tongue).  Also_/?^.  Obs. 

a  i«s  St.  Marher.  g  lvalue  ut  his  tiinge  swa  long  bat  he 
swong  hire  al  abuten  his  swire,  ant  semde  as  ba  ha  scharp 
sweord  of  his  mu5  lahte.  13. .  E.  E.  Aliit.  /'.  C.  425  Now 
lorde  lach  out  my  lyf,  hit  lastes  to  longe.  ^1350  Will. 
Palerne  1244  panne  li}tly  leu  he  a-doun  &  lau^t  out  his 
brond.  Ibid.  2308  Our  wurbi  werwolf.. lau^t  vp  be  5ong 
lyoun  Ii3tly  in  his  moube.  V<r  1400  J\lorte  Artli.  1515  pay 
ledde  hym  furthe  in  be  rowte,  and  laciied  ofe  his  wi-des. 
c.  1430  Hymns  I'irg.  76  For  deeb  his  swerd  out  hab  lau^te. 
1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (iS^S)  1.383  H  el  me  and  hewmont 
wer  he  win  in  schunder,  Lymnis  war  lachit  hard  of  be  the  kne. 

f  2.  To  take  with  force ;  to  capture,  seize  upon 
(a  person  or  his  goods).  Obs. 

cg$o  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Mark,  xiv.  48  Allsuse  to  Seafe  ^ie 
foerdon  mi8  suordum  et  stengum..to  laeccane  mec.  nooo 
Ags.  Laws,  Instil.  Polity  g  19  (Th.)  II.  328  Hi  ..  IxccaS 
of  manna  be^eatum  hw;ct  hi  ^ufon  majan.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  6766  If  I  giue  be  for  to  kepe  Ox  or  ass  ..  And  it  wit 
wiberwin  be  laght.  Ibid.  7928  For  to  spar  his  aim  aght 
bis  pouer  mans  seep  he  laght.  1393  LANGL.  /*.  /Y.  C.  in.  215 
And  if  ;e  lacche  lyere  let  hym  nat  a -skapie.  1399  —  Rich. 
Redeles  \\.  159  The  knyttis  . .  That  rent  is  and  rob  is  with 
raveyn  evere  lau^te.  1535  STCWAKT  Cron.  Scot.  (1858)  I.  277 
The  Komanis  fled.. thai  war  lachit  at  the  last. 

f  b.  To  catch  (with  a  snare,  net,  etc.).   Obs. 

c  1200  ORMIN  13474  To  lacchenn  him  wibb  spelless  nettTo 
brinngenn  himm  to  Criste.  a  1250  O-n-l  <y  Night.  1057  Lim 
and  grinei  ..  Sette  and  lede  the  for  to  lacche.  a  1300 
Cursor  Af.  29532  Ar  pou  be  laght  in  fmdes  snarr.  ^'1350 
Leg.  Cat/tot.,  Pope  Gregory  17  Out  of  an  abbay  thai  wetx-n 
ysent  With  nettes.  .To  lache  fische. 

3.  To  catch  (something  falling)  ;  to  catch  or  re 
ceive  in  (a  receptacle).   Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1530  PAI. SCR.  604/1,  I  latche,  I  catche  a  thyng  that  is 
thro  wen  to  me  in  my  handes  . .  je  happe.  If  I  had  latched 
the  potte  betyme,  it  had  nat  fallen  to  the  grounde,  1579 
SpENSBR  Sheph,  Cal.  Mar.  94  Tho  puniie  stones  I  hazily 
hent  And  threwe  ;  but  nought  availed  :  He.,oft  the  pumies 
latched.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  161  Some  latch  the  firebrands 
as  they  flew.  1601  —  riiny  I.  301  Vnlesse  there  be  good 
heed  taken  that  the  eggs  be  latched  in  some  soft  bed  vnder- 
ntath,  they  are  soone  broken.  1639  HORN  &  Ron.  (itttc 
Lang.  Unl.  xxxv.  §  415  A  dairy-maid  milketh  out  milk 
latching  it  in  a  milk-paile.  Ibid.  xli.  §445  The  droppings, 
or  any  thing  else  spilt  by  chance,  is  latcht  in  a  latch-pan. 
1787  W.  MARSHALL  Norfolk  (1795)  II.  383  To  Latch,  to 
catch  as  water,  &c.  a  1825  KOKBY  I'cc.  E.  Anglia,  Latch, 
to  catch  what  falls. 

4.  To   be  the    recipient  of,   to  get ;    to  receive 
(a  name,  gift ;  a  blow,  injury) ;  to  catch,  take  (a 
disease).   Obs.  exc.  dial. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  19038  pai  bat  had  hus  or  ani  oght  pai 
said  "pain  and  be  pris  laght,  JJe.for  be  apostels  fete  it  brognt. 
c  1300  Havelok  744  The  stede  of  Grim  the  name  laute. 
c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  94  pe  kyng  stode  ouer  nehi, 
be  stroke  he  lauht  so  smerte.  Iota.  332  pe  erleof  Arundelle 
his  londes  lauht  he  ban.  —Chron.  II  'ace  (Roll>)  8813  po 
bat  were  seke,  or  had  laught  skabes.  1340-70  Alex.  <y  Dim/. 
40  For  we  ben  hid  in  oure  holis  or  we  harm  laache.  1340-70 
Afisaiinder  4  Lordes,  and  oobtr-.bat  boldely  thinken ..  For 
to  lachen  hem  loose.  1393  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  C.  n.  101  Thei 
shoulde  . .  neuere  leue  for  loue  in  hope  to  lacche  seliicr. 
c  1400  Ywainetf  Gaw,  3230  For  nowther  of  tham  na  womules 
laght.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  viii.  Prol.  27  All  leidis  langis 
in  land  to  lauch  quhat  thaim  leif  is.  c  1600  SHAKS.  .SVw>/. 
cxiii,  Mine  eye  . .  no  forme  deliucrs  to  the  heart  Of  bird,  of 
flowre,  or  shape  which  it  doth  latch,  a  1603!'.  CARi\VRK;nr 
Confiit.  Rhem.  N.  T.  (1618)  306  They  should  haue  warded 
and  latched  the  enemies  strokes.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  iv.  iii. 
192,  I  haue  words  That  would  be  howl'd  out  in  the  desert 
ayre  Where  hearing  should  not  latch  them.  1633  P.  FLETCHKR 
1'urple  I  si.  ix.  i,  The  Bridegroom  Sunne.  .Leaves  his  star- 
chamber  . .  His  shines  the  Earth  soon  latcht  to  gild  her 
flowers.  1649  Bi1.  HALL  Cases  Consc,  n.  x.  (1650)  155  A  man 
that  latches  the  weapon  in  his  own  body  to  save  his  Prince. 
c  1655  LOVEDAV  Left.  (1659)  47  My  first  request  then  is,  that 
if  you  latch  any  news  that  [etc.] . .  you  will  not  grudge  to 
send  it  me.  1873  Lane.  Gloss.  s.v.(  To  latch  a  distemper. 

t  b.  In  ME.  poetry  often  used  (esp.  for  allitera 
tion)  in  various  senses  of  TAKE  ;  e.g.  in  phrases  to 
latch  delightt  to  latch  ones  ease,  one's  leave.  Obs. 

aiyto  Cursor  M.  2445  To  pastur  commun  bai  laght  be 
land  pe  quilk  bam  neiest  lay  to  hand.  Ibid.  4999  pair  leue 
bai  laght.  Ibid.  10778  pan  was  be  mai  ioseph  bi-taght,  And 
he  has  hir  in  spusail  laght.  13..  Gaw.  fy  Gr.  j\nt,  1676 
For-by  bow  lye  in  by  loft,  &  lach  J»yn  ese.  13..  E.  E. 
Allit.  P.  A.  1128  To  loue  be  lombe  his  meyny  in  melle, 
I-wysse  I  ta^tagret  delyt.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvn,  148 
The  sone  that  sent  was  til  erthe..and  mankynde  lau^te. 
Ibid.  C.  iv.  26  Whenne  thei  had  lauht  here  leue  at  bys  lady 
mede.  r  1400  Destr.  Troy  13360  Euery  lede  to  the  lond 
laghtyn  bere  gayre.  a  1400-50  Alexander  3861  He-.pogt 
bare  a  longc  quile  to  lie  &  lachen  his  esee. 

f5.  To  reach,  get  to  (land,  a  destination);  to 
take,  *  get  on  *  (the  water,  way).  Obs. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  120  With  hors  &  hernets 
Bristow  has  scho  latched.  ? a  1400  Morte  Arth.  750  Laun- 
chez  lede  apone  lufe,  lacchene  ber  depez.  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  5702  And  who  ^at  lacchit  the  lond  with  the  lyf  ben, 
Were,  .tyrnet  to  dethe.  Ibid.  12483  Thus  the  lordes  in  hor 
longyng  laghton  be  watur.  c  1400  Ywaine  <$-  Gaw.  2025  Fra 
his  lord  the  way  he  laght. 

6.  intr.  To  alight,  settle,  dial. 

a  1815  FORBY  Voc.  E.  A  nglia,  Latch, . .  to  alight.  Ex.  (  He 
will  always  latch  on  his  legs.'  1847  HALLIWELL,  Latch t  to 
light  or  tall.  Suffolk.  Kennet  gives  these  meanings  as 
current  in  Durham.  1871  East  Anglian  IV.  in  The 
Golden  crested  Wren,  often  caught  by  the  hand  while 
'  latching '  in  the  rigging. 

Latch,  (IsetJ),  z>.2  [f.  LATCH  sW\  trans.  To 
fasten  or  secure  with  a  latch.  Qb$, 


1530  FALSER.  604/1,  I  latche  a  doore,  I  shytte  it  by  the 
lati  he.  1556  J.  HKYWOOH  Spider  .y  /'.  Ivii.  89  The  very 
locke  and  key,  That  lacheth  and  lockth  vs  all,  from  quiet 
stey.  1579  SrKNSKH  Sheph.  Cal.  May  291  He  popt  him  in, 
and  his  basket  did  latch.  1863  DICKKNS  Mut.frr.  iv.  xv, 
He  latched  the  garden-gate.  1882  J.  HAWTHORNE  I'ort. 
I-'ool\.  xxxi,The  street  dour  was  to  be  latched]  but  not  bolted. 
b.  slang.  (See  <juot.) 

c  1700  in  Street  Robberies  Consider  d.  1725  New  Cant- 
Dict.>  Latch,  let  in. 

t  Latch,  v.-'>  Ihtilding.  Obs.  rare.  [?a.  ONK. 
lachier  =  Central  OK  lacier  LACK  ?'.]  trans.  To 
cover  with  interlaced  work.  (Cf.  LACE  sb.  4.) 

1598  in  Willis  £  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  II.  252  The  par- 
ticions  betwixt  euery  fellowes  chamber  on  both  sides  of  the 
same  to  he  double  latched  with  good  lath  lyme  and  haie. 
1625  PURCHAS  Pilgrims  \\.  1369  Kampiers  made  of  that 
woodden  walled  fa.shion,  double,  and  betwixt  them  Kurth 
and  Stones,  but  so  latched  with  crosse  Timber,  they  arc- 
very  strong. 

Latch,  Latche,  variants  of  LEACH  v.,  LACHE  T. 

Latched  (laetjt),  ///-  «-     [f.  LATCH  v.-  and  sl>. 

-r  -ED.]     Fastened  with  or  having  a  latch. 

c  1440  Pron.'p,  Parr.  28.1/1   Latch  yd,  or   speryd  wythe  a 

leche,  pessnlatus.     1693  I.OCKK  Educ.  §  131.  161  The  Door 

was  only  latch'd,  and  when  he  had  the  Latch  in  his  Hand, 

i     he    turn'd  about    his    Head    [etc.].     1722  Di:   For.  riagite 

(1840)  nS  He  had  left  tlie  Door  open,  or  only  latched, 

Latchednea,  -nesse,  vars.  LACHEJJNESS  Obs. 

Latchesfse,  obs.  forms  of  LACHES. 

Latcliet  (Ise'tjet).  Forms  :  4-6  lachet,  4-5 
lacchet,  5  lachett,  6  latchett,  6-  latchet.  [ad. 
OK.  Jacket,  dial.  var.  of  lacety  dim.  of  laz,  las, 
L.VCE  sb.] 

1 1.  A  loop  ;  a  narrow  strip  of  anything,  a  thong. 
Obs.  exc.  as  in  c. 

(1350  ipomadim  4.458  iK"lbing)  He  gaff  hym  suche  a 
spetuous  falle,  In  siunkr  bra^t  the  lachettes  all,  That  shuld 
his  hehne  socoure.  13.,  Caw.  fy  Gr. Knt,  S91  His  harnays 
watz  ryche,  pe  le^t  lachet  ou[b]er  loupe  lemed  ofgoldc.  14. . 
Siege  Jerusalem  42/748  A  grtte  girdel  of  gold. .  Layl>  vnibe 
his  lendis,  with  lacchetes  ynow.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg. 
338/1  Layners  or  lachettes  of  theyre  skynne  were  cutte 
cute  of  theyr  back.  1660  I  IKXIIAM  Didcli  Dii  /.,  Ken 
Klinck  stiver,  a  Latchtt,  Thong,  orCord  that  Kings  tin.-  U-ll 
in  a  house.  1676  HOI;ISFS  i/iat/(i6yj)  45  And  IVirU  tln-n  \v:is 
mightily  distrest,  Choakt  by  the  latchet  unclenK-atli  his 
chin.  1709  I'I.AIR  in  7 '////.  Trans.  XXVII.  14^  Tlurn- wi-rtj 
two  Latchets,  or  Foldings  of  \Vire  j.lac'd  in  the  inner  >idi.-, 
t  b.  Naut.  =  LASKET.  0/>s. 

1497  .\'<77rt/  Ace.  J/cn.  I'll  (iSt/.)  321,  iiij  Smale  lynes 
for  lachetes  ^  Kobyns  to  the  strid  Ship.  1611  CO'ICK.,  Leu 
nc>'~'ins  des  bonnettes,  the  latchets  wherewith  bunii'  t->  be 
fastened  to  a  sayle.  1627  CAPT.  SMITH  St,'tii>;an\  (~,>itin, 
v.  24  Latchets  are  small  lines  sowed  in  tli<^  1'uiiiift.s  and 
Drablers  like  loops  to  lash,  .the  Bonnet  to  the  course,  or  the 
course  to  the  Drabler. 

C.  A  thong  used  to  fasten  a  shoe  ;  a  (shoe-  lace. 
Now  only  dial.  exc.  in  Biblical  allusions. 

c  1440  Prom  p.  /'tit-'.  284/1  Lachet  of  a  sclioo,  icnca.  1483 
CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  166  b/i  They  of  the  towne  within  had  so 
grete  defaulte  that  they  etc  theyr  shoys  and  lacliettis.  1526 
TISDALK  Alark  \,  7  Whos  shue  latLhctt  I  am  not  worthy  to 
stoupe  doune  and  vnlose.  1535  COVERDAI  (•'.  I sa.  v.  27.  1555 
EDEN  Decades  298  I'atentes  of  \\oodde  whiche  they  make- 
faste  to  theyr  feete  with  latchet tes.  1688  GAIT.  ].S.  Art  of 
War  16  Keeping,  .the  but-end  near  the  Latchet  of  your  shot-. 
1785  BOSWF.LL  Tour  to  Hebrides  n  Aug.  an.  1773,  l->r.  Adam 
Smith  . .  told  us  he  was  glad  to  know  that  Milton  wore 
latchets  in  his  shoes  instead  of  buckles.  1827  Scorr  T-n'fl 
Drovers  ii,  I  would  not  kiss  any  man's  dirty  latchets  f..r 
leave  to  bake  in  his  oven.  1839  LONCI-.  Hyperion  iv.  v,  Uay, 
like  a  weary  pilgrim,  had  reached  the  western  gate  ut" 
heaven,  and  Evening  stooped  down  to  unloose  the  latchets 
of  his  sandal-shoon.  1859  J-  I*KO\VN  ftab  <y  /'.  11862)  27  He 
.  .put  them  [shoes]  on,  breaking  one  of  the  leather  latchets. 
t  d.  Phrases.  To  go  above  ot  beyond  ones  latchet  \ 
to  meddle  with  what  does  not  concern  one.  (Cf. 
LAST  sb^  2  c.)  A  lie  with  a  latchet :  a  great  lie. 

1580  LYLY  Enphnes  (Arb.)  475  And  yet  in  that  goe  not 
aboue  thy  latchet.  1603  H.  CROSSE  r-'ertues  Coinnnv.  (1878) 
61  The  shomaker  must  not  goe  beyond  his  latchet.  1610  A. 
COOKE  Pope  Joane  20  He  writes,  that,  in  as  much  as  she 
was  a  Germaine,  no  Clermaine  could  euer  since  be  chosen 
Pope.  Which  is  a  lie  with  a  latchet.  1612  WOODALL  Snrg, 
Matt-  Wks.  (1653)  263,  I  to  my  Latchet  will  return,  and  rest 
me  in  a  mean.  1647  WARD  Simp.  Cobler  ^  You  will  say  I 
am  now  beyond  my  latchet ;  but  you  would  not  say  so,  if 
you  knew  how  high  my  latchet  will  stretch,  when  I  heare 
a  lye  with  a  latchet,  that  reaches  up  to  his  throat  that  first 
forged  it.  1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  xxx.  152  That's  a 
Lye  with  a  Latchet :  Tho  'twere  /Elian  that  Long-Bow-man 
that  told  you  so,  never  believe  him. 

2.  A  catch  or  fastening  for  a  shutter-bar,  f?  Another 
word,  f.  LATCH  sbl  +  -ET.] 

1842-59  GWILT  Archit.  n.  iii.  §  2263.  593  Door  springs  . . 
door  chains . ,  bars  with  latchets,  shelf  brackets  {etc.], 

f  3.   Comb. :  latchet-line,  cord  for  latchets. 

1468  In  Mann.  %  Hoitsch.  Exp.  (Roxb.)  347  Paid  for  ij. 
pertz  lachet  lyne  and  halff ..  xijrf.  ob. 

Latchett  (lie'tfet).  Also  latchet.  A  name 
applied  to  the  gurnard,  Trigla  cucuhis. 

1882 W.  HOUGHTON  'm  Academy  14  Oct.  280  Latchett.— This 
name  . .  is  used  to  designate  one  of  the  gurnards  or  gurnets. 
Jt  is  well  known  in  the  Grimsby  fish-market.  1889  Catholic 
News  i  June  8/4  Latchets  Ss.  to  iu.  per  box. 

Latching  (lartjirj),  vhL  sb.     [f.  LATCH  z>.i  + 

-ING  '.] 

1 1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  LATCH.  Obs. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  I.  101  And  leuen  for  no  loue  ne 
lacching  of  ^iftus.  a  1400-50  Alexander  1835  For  be  lach- 
ynge  of  your  Lorde  salt  noght  a  lede  weynde. 


LATCH-KEY. 

2.  Nimt.  •  LASKET.     Also  latcliitigs  keys. 


loops  on  the  head-rope  of  a  bonnet,  by  which  it  is  laced  to 
the  foot  of  the  sail. 

Latch-key  (lic-tjiki).  A  key  used  to  draw  back 
the  night-latch  of  a  door. 

1839  bicKKSS  Nieh.  Kick,  xvi,  Here,  at  ail  hours  of  the 
night,  may  be  heard  the  rattling  of  latch-keys  in  their  re 
spective  keyholes.  1856  Mus.  CARLYLE  Lett.  II.  270  He 
opened  the  door  with  his  latch-key. 

attrib.  1892  ZANGWILL  Horn  Mystery  37  The  front  door  . 
is  guarded  by  the  latchkey  lock  and  the  big  lock. 

Latchous,  var.  LACHOUB  a.  Obs.,  negligent. 


dripping. 

La-tch-String.  A  string  passed  through  a 
hole  in  a  door  so  that  the  latch  may  lie  raised  from 
the  outside.  Hence  fg.  in  (T^S1.  colloquial  phrases. 

1861  GKO.  ELIOT  Silas  M.  iv,  Intending  to  shake  the  door 
and  pull  the  latch-string  up  and  down,  not  doubting  that 
the  door  was  fastened.  1887  E.  Kcc;u  STON  Graysons  xxiv. 
dS88)  254  /eke  impatiently  rattled  the  door  of  the  cabin, 
the  latch-string  of  which  had  been  drawn  in  to  lock  it.  1887 
Pull  .Mall  G.  8  Jan.  6  '2  We  have,  .hung  our  latch-string  out 
to  you  ami  yours.  1889  in  Times  5  Mar.  9/2  Her  [the  United 
States']  free  latchstring  never  was  drawn  in  Against  the 
meanest  child  of  Adam's  kin.  1893  Advance  (Chicago) 
16  Mar.  209  '  Our  latch  string  is  out ',  has  become  a  classic 
expression  uf  cordial  hospitality.  1895  Daily  .\en'S  19  Apr. 
4/7  The  latch-string  of  English  society  hangs  outside  the 
door  for  an  American. 

t  Late,  s/'-1  Ol>s.  Forms :  a.  3-5  late,  4  lat, 
5-8  Sc.  lait,  ((>  laitt,  laytt).  P.  3-5  lote,  4  lot. 
7.  2-4lete,  3leete.  [a.  ON.  (i"  hit  let, letting  (as 
in  bli'S-hit  blood-letting  ,  loss,  in  pi.  manners, 
sounds  ;  (2^  l:'c/e  (only  in  nom.  and  ace.)  manner, 
sound  ;  f.  root  of  LET  7'.1] 

1.  Look;  appearance-,  aspect;  outward  manner 
or  beating. 

a.    CJ200  Onvtix  1213  ?ift  bu  ..hafesst  301,  tohh  bu  be 

^nng,  KHderncmanness  late,  a  1225  Ai/cr.  R.  90  ^if  jiil 
niakest..eni  luue  lates  tomvard  unSeauwes.  (-1320  Mr 
Tristr.  2097  It  seme|>  by  his  lat  As  he  hir  neucr  had  sene 
Wib  si^t.  1:1375  AV.  Leg.  Saints  ix.  (IJartltolontaeus)  235 
With  gret  noyse  &  il-mowtht  late.  1375  BAKIKH  u  Jirnee 
vn.  127  Thai  cbangit  contenanss  and  late,  c  1470  Gi'tagros 
H  Gn-.u.  746  Lufsuin  of  lait. 

ft.  c  1250  Gi-n.  -V  .A'.v.  2  ^28  Wid  reweli  lote,  and  sorwe,  and 
wep.  13..  K.  E.  AllH,  P.  A.  895  Lyk  to  hymself  of  lote 
&  hwe. 

y.  CH75  Lamb.  Horn.  69  Habben  [we]  feir  lete  and  ec 
skil.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  79  He  makeo  lete  of  j'ole- 
burclnesse  and  neoeies  ne  haueo  nou.  c  1205  LAY.  18543 
Ofie  lie  hire  lob  to  &  makede  hire  letes.  (11250  O-vl  A;- 
A'if/it.  35  For  bine  vide  lute.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  14053 
(Trin.)  Ihesu  bo  bihelde  hir  lete. 

b.  //.  Looks,  manners,  behaviour  ;  hence,  ac 
tions,  goings-on. 

«.  c  1205  LAY.  1 196  Ofte  he  cnste  bat  weofed  mitl  wnsume 
lates.  a  1225  Leg.  K'ath.  105  feos  lufsume  laftli  wio  lasti;- 
k-se  lates.  a  1400  Jsumbras  180  So  come  a  lyonne  with 
latys  nn-mylde.  7/11400  Marte  Artli.  248  Lughe  one 
hyme  liiBly  with  lykandc  hues,  a  1400-50  Alexander  3008 
P.irrus.  as  a  prinee  suld,  persayued  bar  latis.  r  1470  Gola- 
gros  ff  Ga-M.  160  He  wes  ladlike  of  laitis,  and  light  of  his 
Yere.  1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  lit.  302  Men  that  callis 
ladyis  lidtler,  And  licht  of  laitis.  c  1560  A.  SCOTT  1'neins 
xxxiv.  84  Anldit  rubiatouris  To  bant  the  laittis  of  laudU. 
1590  A.  HI:MF.  Hymns,  etc.  (1832)  2  Alace,  how  lang  hane  I 
delayed  To  leaue  the  laits  of  youth  ?  1728  RAMSAY  Monk 
A:-  Miller's  Wife  215  Sic  laits  appear  to  us  sae  awfu',  We 
hardly  think  your  learning  l.twfu'. 

fl.  r  1205  LAY.  14321  Freond  sa:i5e  to  freoude  mid  fajire 
loten  hende  Leofue  freond  wa-s  hail,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy 
10770  Hit  ^  it-  labur  to  long  hir  lotis  to  tell. 

Y.     c  1205  LAY.  15661  Voitigcrne  . .  ba  la^uedi  aueng  mid 
swiSe  uaiire  la:ten.     a  1300  Cursor  M.  3285  Ne  was  SCO  not 
o  letes  {l-'airf.  lates]  light. 
2.  Voice,  sound. 

a  1300  ( 'nrtor  M.  12496  Quen  iesus  herd  bis  qnaining  gret 
be  late  bai  thorn  b.-  cite  l.-t,  He  had  bar-for  we)  gret  pile. 
6-1325  Mcti-.  iliwi.  12  i  Hir  Intli  lat  [MS.  C.  voice]  es  win 
gastlye,  That  Iesus  drinkes  fid  gladl>'e.  13..  /.'.  E.  Allit. 
P.  C.  161  pe  lot  of  be  wyndes.  13. .  Caw.  fs  Gr.  Knt.  1398 
Wyth  lole/  bat  were  to  lowe.  a  1400-50  Alexander  4384 
pan  we  bane  liking  to  lithe  be  late  of  be  foules. 

Late  (1^'ti,  a.1  (.(/'.-)  Forms:  I  Iset,  (lat-),  3 
let,  3-7  ckiejly  Sc.  ami  north,  lat,  (4  latt,  £laat\ 
3- late  ;  Sc,  (ami  north.}  4-5  layt,  4-6  lait,  5 
layte,  5-7  laite,  6  lett.  For  the  comparative  and 
su]ierlative  see  LATER,  LATTEK,  and  LATEST,  LAST. 
[Com.  Tent.  :  OF.,  list  OFris.  let.  OS.  lat,  \.(\.  lat 
(Dtt.  laaf),  OIK;.,  MUG.  fo;  (G.  lass},  ON.  lat-r 
(Sw.  lat,  Du.  lad),  Goth,  lots,  all  in  the  sense  of 
'  slow,  sluggish,  lazy ':— OTeut.  *lalo- ;  f.  *lat-  (:— 
pre-Teut.  *lad-,  cf.  L.  lassns  weary  =  *lad-ttis) 
ahlaut-var.  of  *let- :  see  LKT  z).1] 

1.  Slow,  tardy  ;  dial,  slow  in  progress,  tedious. 
Const,  to  with  inf. ;  also  with  gen.  or  of.  Now  dial. 

Beownl/isK)  Eft  wees  unraed,  nalas  elnes  lat:  ^897  K. 
ALFRED  Gregory's  Past,  xxxviii.  281  SwiSe  ^eornfull  to 
^ehieranne,  &  swi5e  Let  to  sprecanne.  971  Hlickl.  Horn. 
43  Se  maesse-preost  se  be  bi6  to  Ixt  b.'et  he  b;et  deofol  of 
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men  adrife.  1 1000  Sax.  Lfldid.  II.  238  DC  latre  meltunge 
innan.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  183  To  gode  bu  ware  slau  & 
let,  &  to  euele  spac  &  hwat.  r  1230  HaliMcid.  37  His  wax- 
unge  se  lat  &  se  slaw  his  thi  ifti.  ft  1300  Cursor  M.  17288 
+  374 'A!  foyls ',  quod  our  lord,  'ful  latt  are  je  to  traw '. 
13..  E.K.Allit.  I'.  V,.  ii72(>fleautehewatz  lat  tohislorde 
hende.  a  1375  Joseph  A  rim.  695  loseph  . .  Called  him  Mor- 
dreyns  'a  lat  mon  '  in  troupe.  1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  1'rh: 
j'riv.  223  Laat  of  rnevynge,  and  Slow  to  take  nedys  but  yf 
thay  bene  grete.  1674-91  RAY  ^V.  C.  Words  42  Lat,  late, 
slow,  tedious. . .  Lat  week.  1826  WILBRAHAM  Gloss.  Cheshire 
53  Lat-a-foot,  slow  in  moving.  1887  S.  Cheshire  Gloss., 
Lat . .  (4)  tedious.  '  A  lat  job '. 

2.  Occurring,  coming,  or  being  after  the  due  or 
customary  time ;  delayed  or  deferred  in  time. 
Const,  to  with  inf.,  and  for.  Frequently  in  the 
impers.  phrase  /'/  is  (too)  fate  to  do  something. 

r  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  i.  21  J?;et  folc  wa;s  zachariam  &ean- 
bidiende  &  wundredon  t>2et  he  on  bam  temple  lEet  WEES. 
1297  K.  GI.OUC.  (Rolls)  7824  It  was  bo  to  late  ynou.  c  1375 
.SY.  Leg.  Saints  xxix.  (I'laeidas)  2  Lat  penance  is  rycht 
perolouse.  Ibid,  xxxviii.  (Adrian}  77  }et  wil  I,  bo  it  lat  l>e, 
to  criste  and  his  treutht  tak  me.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Slfidane's 
Comm.  113  b,  She  aunswereth  that  it  is  to  late  nowe  to 
examyne  the  licence,  \vhiche  so  longe  synce  they  had 
allowed.  01572  KNOX  Hist.  Kef  Wks.  1846  I.  116  The! 
begane  to  sns|)ect,  (albeit  it  was  to  lett).  1588  SIIAKS. 
L,  L,  I,.  I.  i.  108  So  you  to  studie  now  it  is  too  late.  1676 
LADY  CHAWOKTH  in  \?th  AY/.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  Y. 
33  A  great  snow  with  us  makes  the  post  so  late  that  [etc.]. 
1779-81  JOHNSON  L.  /'.,  Prior  Wks.  III.  144  Of  his  be- 
haviour  in  the  lighter  parts  of  life,  it  is  too  late  to  get  much 
intelligence.  1816  A.  C.  HUTCHISON  Pract.  Obs.  Sitrff. 
(1826)  206  'Ah  Pat,  my  boy,  you  are  just  in  time  to  be  too 
late'.  1855  MACAUI.AY  I  list.  Kng.  xiii.  III.  349  Their  late 
repentance  might  perliaps  give  them  a  fair  claim  to  pardon. 
1862  MRS.  H.  WOOD  Channings  I.  iv.  58  The  head-master 
. .  is  waiting  for  you ;  niai  king  you  all  late,  of  course.  1884 
MAY  CROMMBLIN  Kiou>n-I!yes  x.  102  The  cab  is  at  the  door ; 
don't  l>e  late  for  the  train. 

b.  Of  plants,  fruit,  etc. :  Flowering  or  ripening 
at  an  advanced  season  of  the  year. 

i  1440  Promp.  rarv.  288/2  Late  frute,  sirotinns.  1697 
DKYDKN  \7irg.  Genrg.  iv.  184  The  late  Narcissus.  1727-51 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  I-'ltru'er,  Autumnal  or  late  Flowers, 
.luiotes  those  of  September  and  October.  1796  C.  MARSHALL 
Gardening  (1813)  405  Sow  annuals  of  all  sorts  for  a  late 
blow.  1837  MACOM.I.IVUAY  ll'ithering's  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  4) 
332  Late  Spider  Orchis.  .Early  Spider  Orchis. 

c.  Of  fruit,  etc. :    Backward  in  ripening.      Of 
seasons :  Prolonged  or  deferred  beyond  their  due 
time,     t  dial.  Of  weather :  Unseasonable. 

1631  MILTON  Spun.,  Arrh.  Ag?  Twenty-three  3  My  late 
spring  no  bud  or  blossom  shew'th.  1674-91  RAY  Ar.  C.  Words 
s.v.  Lat,  Lat  weather ;  wet  or  otherwise  unseasonable 
weather.  1886  Cheshire  Gloss.,  Lat,.  .(2)  backward  ;  'A  lat 
spring  '•  1887  X  Cheshire  Gloss,  s.v.  Lat, '  My  wuts  bin  very 
lat  this  'ear '. 

d.  \\ith  agent-nouns  and  vbl.  sbs.     (For  the 
syntactical  relation,  cf.  EAKLY  a.  i  n  note.) 

'Late  comers  in  Fr,  lint,  (transl.  of  F.  tanl-rcims),  the 
name  given  to  troops  of  soldiers,  who  were  disbanded  after 
the  treaty  of  I'retigny  (1374)  and  overran  and  ravaged 
France  (see  quot.  1869). 

c  1430  Hoiv  Wise  Man  taught  Son  69  in  Babies  f>k.,  Of 
late  walking,  come}?  debate.  1598  SIIAKS.  Merry  H7.  v.  v. 
153  This  is  enough  to  be  the  decay  of  lust  and  late-walking 
through  the  Realme.  1612  BACON  A'ii.,  Custom,  For  it  is 
true  that  late  learners  cannot  so  well  take  the  plie.  1869  W. 
LONGMAN  Hist.  Edw.  Ill,  II.  iv.  63  A  cloud  of  Lorrainers, 
lirabanters,  and  Germans  spread  themselves  over  Cham 
pagne  and  the  countries  of  the  Upper  Meuse,  and  these 
called  themselves  the (  Tard  venns ',  or  late  coiners, '  because 
they  had  not  as  yet  much  pillaged  the  kingdom  of  France  '. 
1873  HAMERTON  Intel!.  Life  X.  x.  387  The  late-risers  are 
rebels  and  sinners — in  this  respect — to  a  man.  1891  Cornh. 
Mag.  Oct.  416  His  whole  life  was  spent  in  raids  . .  upon  the 
Brabantera,  late-comers,  flayers,  [etc.].  1892  J.  S.  FLKTCHKR 
M'hen  Chas.  I  was  A'.  (1896)  18  Then  did  late-comers,  hear 
ing  the  solitary  bell,  hurry  their  movements. 

y.  Advanced  in  point  of  time  in  the  course  of  the 
day  or  night.  (Frequent  in  the  impcrs.  phrase  it  is 
late  ;  the  time  is  advanced.)  Phr.  late  hours  :  hours 
which  encroach  on  the  proper  time  for  sleep. 
Hence  colloq.  of  persons,  in  the  sense  '  keeping  late 
hours,  rising  or  going  to  bed  late '. 

aioooAntircas  i2io(Gr.lNisseostnndlatu.  1340  HAMPOLF. 
rr.  Consc.  1433  Nowes  ally,  nowes  late,  Now  es  day,  now  es 
nyght.  1375  H\kKoru  llnutva.  236  It  wcs  weill  lat  of  nycht 
be  then,  a  1400  50  Alexander  5051  far  logis  he  fra  (re  late 
ni?t  till  efte  be  lijt  schewis.  1:1470  HKNRY  Wallace  v.  244 
'  IJuhat  art  thow  walkis  that  g.iit '!'  'A  trew  man,  Schyr, 
thocht  my  wiagis  be  layt '.  1513  DOUGLAS  .-Ktufis  vli.  i.  34 
In  silence,  al  tiie  lait  nycht  (1..  sera  sub  noete]  rummesand. 
01548  HAM.  Chro>i.,llen.  I  'III,  240  To  se . .  how  late  it  was 
in  the  nyght  yer  the  footemen  coulde  get  ouer  London 
brydge.  1634  MILTON  Ci'iims  179  The  rudenesse,  and 
swill'd  insolence  <  )f  such  late  Wassailers.  1732  BEHKELEY 
Alciphr.  \\.  §  13  Without  luve,  and  wine,  and  play,  and  late 
hours  we  hold  life  not  to  lie  worth  living.  1776  Trial  of 
Nmutacomar  2/1  It  being  latf.  the  Court  adjourned  till  the 
next  morning  at  seven  o'clock.  1842  TENNYSON  I'ision  Sin 
i,  I  had  a  vision  when  the  night  was  late.  1870  SwlNBURNI 
F.ss.  <s-  Stud.  367  The  stunted  brushwood,  the  late  and  pale 
sky.  1884  Bread  II  'inner*  76  Drunkenness,  late  hours,  and 
bolchy  work.  1897  <  >i'u>A  Ma»tirenes  xiv,  We  are  all  of  us 
very  late  people. 

fig.  phrase.  1797  WASHINGTON  Let.  Writ.  1892  XIII.  411 
It  is  too  late  in  the  day  for  me  to  see  the  result.  1824 
BYRON  Def.  Trans/,  n.  iii.  155  A  sage  reflection,  Hut  some 
what  late  i'  the  day. 

4.  Belonging  to  an  advanced  stage  in  a  period, 
the  development  of  something,  the  history  of  a 
science,  language,  etc.  Also  occas.  in  partitive  con 
cord,  the  late  portion  of  (a  period,  season). 


LATE. 

<- 1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1879)  332  What  meued  bis  late  popes 
to  make  fnrst  bis  lawe..and  god  meued  not  Crist  ne  hise 
vikers  to  sue  it.  1583  Fi  I.KI-:  Defence  iii.  114  The  late 
pettie  Prelates  of  the  seconde  Nicene  Councell.  1777 
SIR  W.  JONES  Turkish  Ode  x.  Poems  93  Late  gloomy 
winter  cnill'd  the  sullen  air.  1781  COWPKR  Retirement  31 
Looked  for  at  so  late  a  day,  In  the  last  scene  of  such  a 
senseless  play.  1784  —  Tirof.  143  K'en  in  transitory  life's 
late  day.  1842  PKICHARD  Kat.  Hist.  Man  141  The  Chaldee 
of  the  late  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  1849-52  ROCK 
Ch.  of  Fathers  II!.  i.  194  note,  The  '  Dome ',  or  last  judg 
ment,  is  shown  in  late  but  beautiful  Flemish  stained  glass 
at  Fairford.  i868W.  K.  PAKKEK.SV/0;//</Vr-t;m//t'.V  Sternum 
I  'ertcbr.  185  The  ossification  of  the  sternum  in  the  Hemi- 
pods  is  very  late,  as  compared  with  the  Fowl.  1888  SWEET 
Hist.  A'wi,-.  Sounds  §  609.  164  The  late  Latin  hymn  metres. 
IHd.  §  756.  200,  1800-1850  Early  Living  English.  1850- 
1900  Late  Living  Knglish. 

6.  Of  a  person  :  That  was  alive  not  long  ago,  but 
is  not  now ;  recently  deceased. 

1490  CAXTON  Kncydos  vi.  28  Her  swete  and  late  amyabli- 
husljonde.  a  1548  HALL  Citron.,  Hen.  IV,  rob,  The  home- 
cide  of  Thomas  his  uncle  late  duke  of  Glocester.  1570 
l!r< -IIANAN  Admonitions  Wks.  (S.T.S.)  22  Ye  murthour  of 
ye  lait  King  Henry.  1662  STH.LINGFU  Orlg.  Sacr.  n.  vii. 
§  7  The  late  learned  Rabbi  Manasse  Ben  Israel.  1727  I>r, 
FOE  .Syst.  Magic  i.  iii,  (1840!  84  Our  late  friend  Jonathan. 
1794  MRS.  KADCLIFIK  Myst.  Udolpho  xxv,  1  did  nothing 
but  dream  I  saw  my  late  lady's  ghost.  1838  LVTTON  Ali<  e 
23,  I  always  call  the  late  Lord  Vargrave  my  father.  1884 
Times  (weekly  ed.)  5  Sept.  i/i  The  remains  of  the  late  Lord 
Ampthill. 

b.  That  was  recently  (what  is  implied  by  the  sb.) 
but  is  not  now.  [App.  developed  from  the  use  of 
LATE  adv.  4  b.] 

a  1548  HALL  Citron.,  If  en.  W,  19  b,  [He]  maried  Jane 
Duches  of  Britaine  late  wife  to  Jhon  duke  of  Britain?. 
IHd.,  Hen.  VIII,  240  At  the  late  Frecrs  walle  all  men 
alyghted  savyng  the  Kyng.  1680  WOOD  Life  ^  Nov.,  A  late 
Roman  Catholic  schoolmaster .  .hath  embraced  his  former 
persuasion,  vb-.  protestancy.  1766  GOLPSM.  Vic.  II'.  xxv, 
Our  late  dwelling.  1820  W.  IRVING  Sketch  lik.  I.  48  All  the 
splendid  furniture  of  his  late  residence.  1842  MACAI  LAY 
Ess.,  J<'red.  Gt.  (1887)  7t7  He  conceived  himself  secure  from 
the  power  of  his  late  master. 

6.  Recent  in  date ;   that  has  recently  happened 
or  occurred  ;  recently  made,  performed,  completed  ; 
of  recent  times ;  belonging  to  a  recent  period.    Now 
Obs.  of  persons,  and  chielly  in  phr.  of  late  years. 

1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Chron.  (1568)  II.  803  All  things 
were  in  late  dayes  so  covertly  demeaned.  1560  DAI'S  tr.  .V/<v- 
dane's  Comm.  168  b,  The  kynge.  .was  than  scarcely  amended 
of  a  late  disease.  1573  Salir.  Poems  Ke/orm.  xl.  210  Of  lat 
jeiris.  1599  SIIAKS.  Hen.  V,  n.  ii.  61  Who  are  the  late 
Commissioners?  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  v.  113  111  matching 
words  and  deeds  long  past  or  late.  1685  BAXTKK  Parafkr. 
N.  'I'.,  i  Tim.  iii.  6  Not  a  late  young  Convert.  1711  BuKKU. 
Spect.  No.  161  r>  i  My  late  going  into  the  Country  has 
encreased  the  Number  of  my  Correspondents.  1817  COLE 
RIDGE  JSiogr.  Lit.  103  The  late  war,  was  a  war  produced 
by  the  Morning  Post.  1838  MACAULAY  Let.  to  Xapier  in 
Trevelyan  Lift  (1876)  II.  vii.  10  His  late  articles,  particu 
larly  the  long  one  in  the  April  number,  have  very  high 
merit.  1849  —  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  104  During  the  late  reign 
Johnson  had  published  a'book  entitled  Julian  the  Apostate. 
1893  W.  P.  COURTNEY  in  AtatUmy  13  May  412/3  The  public 
appetite  for  the  consumption  of  memoirs  has  been  wonder 
fully  sharpened  of  late  years. 

7.  cottoq.   Having  to  do  with  persons  or  things 
that  arrive  late. 

Late  mark,  a  mark  indicating  that  a  scholar  is  late  for 
school ;  so  late  book,  a  book  to  contain  such  marks.  Late 
fee,  an  increased  fee  paid  in  order  to  secure  the  dispatch 
of  a  letter  posted  after  the  advertised  time  of  collection 
(earlier  late-lf  tier  fee). 

1862  MRS.  H.  Wool)  Chantiiiigs  I.  xv.  237  They  escaped 
the  'late 'mark.  1864  lirit.  Postal  Guide  Jan.  16  Upon 
payment  of  a  late  fee  of  fourpence.  1889  SKKINK  Him.  I.. 
Thring\.  o  Excluded  wretches.,  entered,  and.  .wrote  their 
names  in  tne  late-book. 
B.  al'sol.  or  quasi-*/'. 

fl.  Lateness,  tardiness.  Ol>s.  rare. 

a  1400  Destr.  Troy  0679  The  store  was  full  stith,  ben 
stynt  bai  for  late.  IHd.  10913  All  left  )>ai  for  late  &  lackyng 
of  Sun. 

2.  Of  late  :  during  a  comparatively  short  time 
extending  to  the  present;  recently,  lately. 

c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  v.  757  Sen  I  off  laitt  now  come 
owl  off  the  west  In  this  cuntre.  1500-20  Dumu  Poems 
xiv.  46  Sa  mony  juaeis  and  lortlis  now  maid  of  lait.  <i  1533 
I.D.  KERNKRS  lluon  Ii.  172  Of  late  I  haue  lost  my  goode  lortle 
and  mayster.  »6ii  P.Mii.K  John  xi.  8  Master,  the  lewe- 
of  late  sought  to  stone  tbee,  and  goest  then  thitlier  again.-  ? 
1644  EVELYN  Mem.  (1857)  1.  121  Till  of  late  that  some  ul 
the  stones  were  carried  away  to  repair  the  city  walls. 
1716  ADDISON  FmlwMer  No.  32  p  2  Great  Numbers  of 
them  [women]  have  of  hitc  eloped  from  their  Allegiance. 
1827  STFUART  Planter's  G.  (1828)  14  Since  the  Ladies  of 
lat.-  have  become  students  of  Chemistry.  1845  STEPHEN 
Comm.  Lams  Kng.  (1874)  II.  744  '"  muderu  times,  and 
particularly  of  late,  various  alterations  have  been  introduced. 

t  Late,  a.2  0 l>s.  rare-1,  [ad.  I.,  lat-us  broad.] 
Broad,  wide. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Kenan's  Disp.  297  I-eaves  . .  long,  late, 
mucronated,  hispid. 

Late  0<Tit),  a-'lv.  Forms:  I  late;  the  rest  as 
in  LATE  «.'  [OK  late  -  OHG.  lai,  /a^o  slowly, 
la/ily  (comp.  /a^i'r) ;  f.  Ixl,  lat-  LATE  a.1] 

fl.  Slowly.     (Only  OE.) 

c  1000-Sa.r.  Leechd.\\.  196  Late  mylt  ga;ten  flassc.  (-1050 
I'oi.  in  Wr.-Widcker  430/15  Lento,  late. 

2.  After  the  proper  01  usual  lime  ;  at  an  advanced 
or  deferred  period  ;  after  delay  ;  at  a  late  stage  or 
season. 


LATE. 

a  1000  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  867  (Parker  MS.)  Late  on  ^eare. 
ciooo  Julia-no.  444  Ic  b»t  sylf  gecneow  to  late  micles. 
a  1200  Moral  Ode  128  Wei  late  he  lathto  uucl  were  pe  ne 
mei  hit  don  ne  mare,  c  1200  ORMIM  753  patt  te^  swa  late 
mihhtenn  child  I  mikell  elde  streonenn.  CiyeStr  Tristr. 
695  Fair  his  tale  bi  can  Rohand,  bet  he  com  late,  c  1375 
Sc.  Le%.  Saints  xviit.  (Eg&cituu)  1483  pocht  at  I  lat  turne 
me  to  Ve,  dere  laydy,  ^et  |m  succure  me.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Pars.  T.  P3oo  Whan  he  cornth  by  thilke  encheson  to  late  to 
cliirche.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  209/2  Late  ripe,  serotinns^  tnrdus. 
1560  DAUS  tr.  Ski  dans' s  Conun.  13  Then  shal  we  bewaile 
our  bondage  all  to  late.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  IV.  n.  ii.  328 
Better  three  houres  too  soone,  then  a  mynute  too  late. 
^1657  SIR  W.  MURE  Misc.  Poems  i.  127  In  tyine  tak  held 
then,  least  too  lait  thou  mourne.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  IV.  ii, 
But  not  till  too  late  I  discovered  that  he  was  violently 
attached  to  the  contrary  opinion.  1862  THACKERAY  Philip 
xxxv,  Philip  had  come  late  to  dinner. 

transf.  1897  W.  C.  HAZUTT  4  Gen,  Lit.  Fain.  II.  155 
Byron  said,  her  costume  began  too  late,  and  ended  too  soon. 

Proverb,  c  1386  CHAUCER  Can.  Yearn.  Prol.  %  T.  857  For 
bet  than  never  is  late,  c  1425  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  1204 
He  seyde  Vyce  to  forsake  ys  bettyr  late  then  neuer.  1529 
MORE  Suppl.  Soulys  Wks.  336/2  Sith  that  late  is  better  then 
neuer.  1708  OCKI.EY  Saracens  (1848)  222  Whilst  he  was 
murdering  the  unhappy  Aleppians,  Kaled  (better  late  than 
never)  came  to  their  relief. 

b.  Coupled  with  early,  (^ere),  soon,  ($ rathe). 

c  1200  ORMIN  6242  Beon  ar  &  late  o  gunkerr  weorrc. 
a  1225  Aucr.  A*.  338  OSer  ich  hit  do  ungledliche  o5er  to  er 
o3er  to  leate.  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xxxvi.  99  Er  ant 
late  y  be  thy  foo.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  1318  (Trin.)  Fison, 
gison,  tigre,  &  eufrate  Al  erj>e  |>ese  weten  erly  &  late. 
1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  x.  13  Dobet.  .serueb  |>at  ladi  lelly 
bobe  late  and  rabe.  c  1425  [see  ERE  A  i].  i43°-4°  Lvi>G- 
ttochas  in.  i.  (1554)  69  b,  Glad  Pouert,  late  nother  sone, 
With  thy  riches  hath  nothing  to  done.  1578,  1795  [see  ERE 
A  i].  1818  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  iv.  clxxi,  A  weight,  .which 
crushes  soon  or  late. 

3.  Of  the  time  of  day  :  At  or  till  a  late  hour. 
<i4oo  Lanf fane's  Cirurg,  189  Herwib  bou  schalt  anoynte 

Iiir  face  at  euen  late.  ^1475  Rauf  Coil^ear  40  Euill 
lykand  was  the  King  it  nichtit  him  sa  lait.  1500-20 
DUNBAR  Poems  Ivii.  8  Sum  lait  at  evin  bringis  in  the 
inoreis.  1540  BIBLE  (Great)  Ps.  cxxvii.  2  It  is  but  loste 
laboure  that  ye  haste  to  ryse  up  early,  and  so  late  take 
reste  [i6zi.to  sit  vp  late].  1613  PURCHAS  Pttgriinage  (1614) 
210  They  'continue  singing  till  late  in  the  night.  1697 
DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  197  Late  returning  home  he 
supp'd  at  Ease.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  fy  P.  74  It  is 
dangerous  to  walk  late  for  fear  of  falling  into  the  Hands 
of  those  ..  Rascals.  1716  ADDISON  Freeholder  No.  22  F  3 
We  sat  pretty  late  over  our  punch.  1794  MRS.  RADCLIFPB 
Myst.  Udolpho  xv,  After  supper,  her  aunt  sat  late.  1837 
DICKENS  Pickwick  xxxvii,  I  was  up  very  late  last  night. 

4.  Recently,  of  late,  lately;  in  recent  times;  not 
long  since;    but   now;   fnot  long   (ago,  before). 
Now  only  poet. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Gjiron.  (1810)  149  He  regnes  after  him, 
and  late  had  be  coroune.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  7917  (Trin.) 
Twey  men  were  late  in  londe  A  pore  and  a  riche  wononde. 
1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  in.  105  Ichaue  a  Kniht  hette  Con 
science  com  late  from  bi-}onde.  1377  Ibid.  B.  xvi.  249,  I 
herde  seyne  late  Of  a  barne  bat  [etc.].  c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy 
4887  Noght  leng  sithen  but  late.  1470-85  MALOKY  Arthur 
xw.  viii,  She  asked  hym  yf  he  had  etc*  ony  mete  late. 
Nay  inadame  truly  I  ete  no  mete  nyghe  this  thre  dayes. 
1490  CAXTON  Encydos  Prol.  i  A  lytyl  booke  in  frenshe, 
whiche  late  was  translated  oute  of  latyn.  1513  MOKE  in 
Grafton  Chron.  (1568)  II.  767  The  great  obloquy  that  he 
was  in  so  late  before.  1530  PALSGK.  143  Na^nayres^  lately 
or  late  a  go.  1592  SHAKS.  Ven.  <y  Ad.  1131  Their  vertue 
lost,  wherein  they  late  exceld.  1665  MANLKY  Grotins'  Low 
C.  IVarres  625  The  Castle,  .which  he  had  late  before  ren- 
dred  to  the  people  of  Cleves.  1677  W.  MOUNTAGU  in  Buc- 
clench  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  325  The  sickness  late 
upon  her.  1769  SIR  W.  JONES  Pal.  Fortune  Poems  (1777) 
17  The  bower,  which  late  outshone  the  rosy  morn.  1812 
BYKON  Ch.  Har,  To  lanthe  i,  Those  climes  where  I  have 
late  been  straying.  1820  KEATS  6V.  Agues  xii,  He  had  a 
fever  late.  1883  R.  W.  DIXON  Mano  i.  viii.  20  Gazing  the 
sky  which  late  thou  seemedst  to  shun. 

b.  Not  long  since  (but  not  now) ;  recently  (but 
no  longer).  (Cf.  LATE  a.  5  b.) 

1474  CAXTON  Chcsse  57  John  the  monke  late  cardynal  of 
Rome.  1491  Act  7  Hen.  VIL,  c.  15  John  Mountagu  late 
Erie  of  Sarum.  1512  Act  4  Hen.  VII Y,  c.  10  The  Domy- 
nyons.  .that  late  were  to  Edwarde  Cotirteney.  iSgoSi'ENSER 
F.  Q.  in.  iii.  42  Late  king,  now  captive;  late  lord,  now 
forlorne.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  //,  n.  i.  282  His  brother 
Archbishop,  late  of  Canterbury.  1605  —  Ham.  n.  ii.  530 
A  clout  about  that  head,  Where  late  the  Diadem  stood. 
1669  i  title)  The  mute  Christian  under  the  Smarting  Rod.. 
By  Thomas  Brooks  late  Preacher  of  the  Word  at  St.  Mar 
garets  New  Fish-street,  London.  1706  Land.  Gaz,  No. 
4249/4  John  Barton,  late  of  London,  Clothdrawer.  1852 
THACKERAY  Esmond,  i.  xiv,  As  Esmond  crossed  over  to  his 
own  room,  late  the  chaplain's. 

f5.  Behind  the  others;  in  the  rear.  rare. 

1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in.  708  Where.. thou  seest  a 
single  Sheep  ..  Listlessly  to  crop  the  tender  Grass,  Or  late 
to  lag  behind. 

6.  Relatively  near  the  end  of  a  historical  period 
or  of  the  history  of  a  nation,  etc. 

1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  \.  I.  22  Some  faint  traces  of 
the  institution  of  villenage  were  detected  by  the  curious  so 
late  as  the  days  of  the  Stuarts. 

7.  Comb.  When  qualifying  a  following  ppl.  adj., 
the   word,  like   most   other   advs.,  is   commonly 
hyphened,  forming  innumerable  quasi-compounds, 
as  (sense  2)  late-begun,  -blowing,  -born,  -coming, 
-flowering^  -lamented,  -lingering,  -protracted^  (sense 
4)  late-betrayed,  -built,  -coined,  -come,  -disturbed, 
-embarked,  -filled,  -found,  -imprisoned,  -kissed,  -lost, 
-met,-  raised,  -sacked^  -taken,  -transformed^}^. 
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1651  JER.  TAYLOR  Serm.for  Year  i.  vi.  75  A.  .'late-begun 
repentance.  1591  SHAKS.  I  Hen.  VI,  III.  ii.  82  As  sure  as 
in  this  'late  betrayed  Towne,  Great  Cordelions  Heart  was 
buryecl.  a  1800  CowrKH  Winter  Nosegay  iii,  The  charms  of 
the  'late-blowing  rose.  1881  M.  ARNOLD  Westminster  Alt.  S 
Hither  he  came,  «Iate-born  and  Ions-desired.  1709  f.ani/. 
Gaz.  No.  4535/3  An  excellent  'late-built  dwelling  House. 
1613  T.  GODWIN  Rom.  Anti<],  (16251  29  Novi,  id  est,  *late- 
coyned  Nobles  or  vpstarts.  1639  FULLER  Holy  War  II. 
xxix.  (1647)  81  The  'late-come  Pilgrims.  1626  UACON  Syti'a 
§  421  A  *Late-Comming  Fruit.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  1Y,  n. 
iii.  62  Like  bubbles  in  a  "late-disturbed  Streame.  1592  — 
Yen.  fy  Ad.  cxxxvi,  As  one  on  shore  Gazing  upon  a  'late- 
embarked  friend.  1884  W.  C.  SMITH  Kildrostan  43  At 
the  head  of  a  'late  filled  Grave.  1814  WORUSW.  White 
Doc  Ryl.  iv.  86  'Late-flowering  woodbine.  1855  MOTLEY 
Dutch  Ref.  (1861)  I.  12  That  noble  Language  which  her 
late-flowering  literature  has  rendered  so  illustrious.  1559 
W.  CUNNINGHAM  Costnogr.  Glassc  169  The  'late  founde 
llandes.  1883  R.  W.  DIXON  Mono  I.  iv.  8  Whilst  our  late 
found  advantage  all  is  ceased.  1725  POPE  Oiiyss.^  x.  488 
Around  them  throng  With  leaps  and  bounds  their  *late- 
imprison'd  young.  1599  MARSTON  Sec.  Villanie  11.  vi, 
Mato.  .with  his  Mate  kist-hand  my  booke  doth  grace.  1819 
SHELLEY  Prometli.  Unb.  i.  608  An  early-chosen,  'late- 
lamented  home.  1859  LD.  LYTTON  Wanderer  (ed.  2)  297 
The  maid,  *Late-lingering  in  her  lover's  arm.  1850  TENNY 
SON  In  Mem.  .xiii.  2  A  'late-lost  form  that  sleep  reveals. 
1631  CHAPMAN  Canary  I'ampey  Plays  1873  III.  152  In  our 
'late-met  Senate.  1790  HAN.  MOKK  Rclig.  I''ash.  World 
(17911211  The  frequent  and  'late-protracted  ball.  1711  Light 
to  Hliiut  in  lotfi  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Coiitin.  App.  v.  126  Many 
regiments  of  his  *late  raysed  army.  1593  SHAKS.  Liter. 
ccxlix,  Who  like  a  Male-sacked  island  vastly  stood,  a  1586 
SIDNEY  Arcadia  I.  (1622)  42  Remembering  that  it  was  Mate- 
taken  lone,  which  had  wrought  this  new  course.  1725  POPE 
Odyss.  x.  532  Mean-while  the  Goddess,  with  indulgent  cares 
And  social  joys,  the  Mate-transform'd  repairs. 

Late,  var.  LAIT  ;  obs.  f.  LATH  ;  see  LET  v. 

Latebord,  obs.  form  of  LARBOARD. 

II  Latebra  (lartJbra).  Enilnyology.  [L.,  =  ' hid 
ing-place  ',  f.  late-re  to  be  hid.]  '  A  small  spheri 
cal  mass  of  white  yolk  in  the  centre  of  the  yellow 
yolk  of  a  fowl's  egg.'  (Syd.  Soe.  Lex.  1888). 

Latebricolo,  a.  rarc~°.  fad.  mod. I.,  late- 
bricola,  f.  L.  latebra  (see  prec.)  +col-fi'e  to  inhabit.] 
(See  qnot.) 

1889  in  Century  Diet.  189^  GOULD  Illustr.  Diet.  Jfett., 
Latcbricole^  in  biology,  inhabiting  a  hiding-place,  as  certain 
spiders,  crabs,  etc. 

i  Latebrous,  .  Obs.  rarc~°.  [ad.  L.  lale- 
6ros-us,  f.  latebra  :  see  prec.]  '  That  is  full  of  holes, 
and  dens  to  hide  in'  (Blount  Glossogr,  16^6). 

Lated  (l^'ted),///.  a.  poet,  [as  if  f.  *lale  vb. 
(f.  LATE  <z.l)  +  -ED  l.]  =  BELATED. 

a  1592  GREENE  Or/>harwH.\Jk^.  (Grosart)  XII.  73  Cvpid 
abroade  was  lated  in  the  night.  1592  WARNER^?*.  Eng. 
vni.  xli.  (1612)  198  If,  perhaps,  he  lated  wcare.  1605  SHAKS. 
Macb.  HI.  iii.  6  Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace.  1606 
—  Ant.  ff  Cl.  in.  xi.  3,  I  am  so  lated  in  the  world,  that  I 
Haue  lost  my  way  for  euer.  1697  PKYDKN  Vi>'g.  I'ast.  vir. 
56  Come  when  my  lated  Sheep  at  Night  return.  _  1812 
liYRON  Ch.  liar.  I.  Ixxii,  Ne  vacant  space  for  lated  wight  is 
found.  1813  SCOTT  Rokcby  11.  x,  The  lated  peasant  shunned 
the  dell.  1829  —  Doom  Dcvorgoil  n.  ii,  Some  hedge-inn, 
the  haunt  of  lated  drunkards.  1867  G.  MACDONALD  Poems 
67  High  sails  the  lated  crow.  1898 T.  HARDY  Wessex  Focrtfs 
80  Albeit  therein — as  lated  tongues  bespoke — 1'runswick's 
high  heart  was  drained. 

Lateen  (Ixtrn),  a.  (st>.)  Also  8  latin,  S-y 
latino,  9  lattino,  latteen.  [A  phonetic  spelling 
of  l'\  lalitie  (in  voile  Inline,  '  Latin  sail ',  in  allusion 
to  its  use  in  the  Mediterranean),  fcm.  of  latin 
LATIN  a.  Cf.  It.  latino.  (Florio).]  Lateen  sail :  a 
triangular  sail  suspended  by  a  long  yard  at  an 
angle  of  about  45  degrees  to  the  mast.  Hence, 
belonging  to  or  having  such  a  rig,  as  lateen  mizzen, 
vessel,  yard. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Sail,  Others  are  triangular, 
called  . .  by  some  Latin-sails,  because  chiefly  used  in  Italy. 
1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780),  Lateen-sail,  . .  fre 
quently  used  by  xebecs,  polacres,  settees,  and  other  vessels 
..  in  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Ibid.  Tt  4,  All  yards  are 
either  square  or  lateen.  1777  FOKSTER  Voy.  round  World 
I.  462  Their  sails,  which  are  latine,  are  made  of  strong  mats. 
1779  FORREST  Voy.  N.  Guinea  10,  I.. gave  her  a  lateen 
mi/en.  1836  MARKYAT  Mittslt.  Easy  xiii,  The  white  latteen 
sails  of  the  gun-boat.  1836  E.  HOWARD  A".  Reefer  xl,  There 
was  a  spanking  felucca,  with  her  long  lateen  sails  brailed 
up.  1842  E.  NAPIKR  ftlcditcrrancan  I.  312  These  Latine 
vessels,  or  'misticos'  and  'feluccas',  as  they  are  generally 
termed,  are  fine  boats.  1848  W.  IRVING  Columbus  I.  130  The 
latine  sails  of  the  Nina  were  also  altered  into  square  sails, 
that  she  might  work  more  steadily  and  securely.  1883  G.  C. 
DAVIES  Norfolk  Bracuis  ix.  67  In  the  old  times  the  almost 
universal  rig  was  the  lateen,  the  most  picturesque  of  all  rigs. 

Comb.  1880  Daily  Tel.  17  Sept.,  Lateen-rigged  feluccas. 
b.  A  lateener. 

1836  MARRYAT  Midsh.  Easy  (1863)  275  Only  three  men 
were  left  in  the  latteens,  and  four  in  the  galliot. 

Hence  Latee  ner,  a  vessel  with  a  lateen  rig. 

18826.  C.  DAVIES  R  iv.  ff  Broads  Norf.  f,  Stiff,  viii.  49  An 
eight-ton  lateener.  1883  —  Norfolk  Broatis  ix.  68  One  or 
two  ancient  craft  at  Norwich,  are  the  only  survivors  of  the 
old  lateeners. 

t  La'teful,  a.  Obs.  [f.  LATE  0.1  +  -FUL.]  Late 
in  season. 

1382  WYCLIF  Jos.  v.  7  An  erthe  tilyer  abijdith  precious 
fruyt  of  the  erthe,  paciently  suflfringe,  til  he  receyue  tyme- 
ful  and  lateful  [so  1388].  1388  —  Has.  vi.  3  He  schal  come 
as  a  reyn  to  vs  which  is  timcful  and  lateful  [1382  late]. 

Iiateis,  obs.  form  of  LATTICE. 


LATENCY. 

t  ta'teliness.  Obs.  rare.  Also  4  latlynes. 
[f.  next  +  -NESS.]  a.  Tardiness,  b.  Recency. 

a  1340  HAMPOLI-:  Psalter  xxxix.  24  pat  hulynes  \_MS.S. 
latlynes]  bat  he  will  not  bift-ll.  1605  RAI.EIGH  lutrod.Hist. 
Eiig.  (1693)  2  A  Work  difficult,  as  well  for  the  Antiquity,  as 
the  Lateliness  of  things  done.  1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie 
of  God  XV.  xx.  557  The  latelinesse  of  matui  ity,  whereby  they 
were  not  enabled  to  generation  vntill  they  were  aboue  one 
hundred  yeares  old. 

t  La'tely,  a.  Obs.     [f.  LATE  n.1  +  -LV  i.] 

1.  Slow. 

£1400  tr.  Sccrcta  Secret. ,  Gw.  Lordsh.  117  He,  |>at  yn 
goynge,  hauys  his  paas  large  and  latly,  welfare  .shall  fohve 
him  yn  all  his  werkys. 

2.  Recent,  late. 

1581  STUHBES  T"vo  \Vundcrf.  Examples  in  SJiaks.  Soc. 
Papers  (1849)  IV.  85  Remember  thou  thy  lately  plague,  of 
blayne,  of  botche,  and  bile. 

Lately  (l^-tli),  adv.     [OE.  ktilce  (-ON. 

latliga],  f.  fat-  LATE  a.1  +  -lice  -LY^;  but  mostly 
a  mod.  formation.  (The  inflected  comparative  and 
superlative  arc  obs.  ] 

f  1.  Slowly,  tardily,  sluggishly ;  reluctantly, 
sparingly.  Ohs. 

c  1000  Life  of  Giithlac  xx.  (1848)  80/12  Da  andswarode 
he  him  hetlice.  a  1340  HAMI-OLE  Psalter  Ix.xi.  15  WUe  men 
of  wcrldes  witte  \venes  bat  bai  be  rightwis  ..  &  forthy  bai 
are  latUer  turned  till  shrift.  ^1400  Re  tig.  Pieces  Jr. 
TJwrnton  ./IAS'.  17  pou  }ernys  like  a  daye  |xit  at  nognte 
avayles  the,  and  euer  mare  ouer  lattly  }>at  it  may  availe 
the.  6-1400  tr.  Sccrcta  Secret. ^  Gov.  Lordsh.  55  Do  he  hit 
noght  ouer  latly  ne  ouer  hastly.  Ibid.  73  Sterynge  of 
body,  ne  bathes  vse  but  latly.  Ibid.  114  Of  a.  meene  heued 
bytwen  greet  and  lytill,  latly  spekyng  but  mystere  be. 

t  2.  After  or  beyond  the  usual  or  proper  time ; 
behind  time;  at  a  late  hour,  late.  Obs. 

1515  BARCLAY  Eglogcs  \\.  (1570)  Avb/i  That  hath  me 
caused  so  lately  to  be  here.  1589  R.  HARVEY  PI.  Perc. 
(1590)  2  A  policie.. which  they  put  in  practise  too  lately. 
1614  LODGE  Seneca  i  Ueiug  badly  lent,  they  are  worse 
satisfied,  and  being  unrestor<jd  are  too  lately  complained  of. 

3.  Not  long  since;    within   a  short  time  past; 
within  recent  times;  recently,  of  late. 

1483  Cath.  Anffl.  210/1  Latly,  nnper.  1494  FABYAN  Chron. 
i.  iv.  n  There  to  buylde  a  Cytie  in  the  remembrauuce  of 
the  Cytie  of  Troye  lately  subiiL'itcd.  1500-20  DUNBAIC 
Poems  xiii.  6  Hot  laitly  lichtit  of  my  meir,  I  come  of  Edin 
burgh  fra  the  Sessioun.  1526  TIXDALE  Acts  xviii.  2  A.  .ieue 
named  Aquila, ..  latly  come  from  Itali.  1533  GAU  Kit /it 
Koj^S.T.  S.)  104  The  sekkis..(iuhilk  ar  rissine  laitlie  in  th*; 
kirk.  1581  SAvn.ii  Tacitus'  Hist.  n.  liii.  (1591)  85  To  enquire 
newes  of  the  passengers  which  latelyest  came  from  those 
quarters.  1591  SYLYESTICK  Du  BaHas  i.  vi.  1131  'T  was  first 
a  green  Tree,  then  a  gallant  Hull,  Lately  a  Mushroom,  now 
a  Hying  Gull.  1645  MILTON  Tctrac?t.\\^.  1851 IV.  167  They 
were  suspected  of  pollution  by  some  sects  of  Philosophy  and 
Religions  of  old,  and  latelier  among  the  Papists.  1670  LADY 
MARY  UKRTIK  in  izt/t  Rep.  Hist.  JAVA".  Conun.  App.  v.  22 
There  is  lately  come  out  a  new  play  by  Mr.  Dreyden.  a  1758 
RAMSAY  I'ision  vi,  Thy  graueing,  and  maneing,  Have 
laitlie  reich'd  myne  tir.  1766  GOLNSM.  i-'ic.  IV.  xvi,  One  of 
your  tenants,  whose  mother  is  lately  dead.  i84gMACAL'i,AY 
Hist.  Eng.  ix.  I.  469  The  Kxclusioiusts,  lately  so  powerful, 
might  rise  in  arms  against  him. 
b.  In  comb,  with  ppl.  adjs. 

1607  HIKRON  Wks.  I.  230  Some  vnexperienced  it  lately- 
ptessed  souldiers.  1612  UUAYION  Polyolb,  xvii.  267  The 
lately-passed  times  denominate  the  new.  1619  —  Leg.  Robt. 
Dk.  Normandy  cxxi,  Dealing  al>road  his  lately-purchas'd 
Prey.  1848  JiucKLKY  Iliad -zy)  \Vith  lately-whetted  axes. 

^[4.  At  a  later  time,  subsequently.   Obs,  rare~^. 

1673  WOOD  Life  14  July,  He  said  that  he  would  leave  it 
{being  too  long  to  recite)  to  a  book  that  would  lately  come 
forth. 

t  La'teniOSt,  ^.  Obs.  Forms  :  i  leet(e)raest, 
i  hlsetmestO,  3  latemist,  -mest,  7  latmost.  [OE. 
l;vt(e}inestt  f.  Ixt  LATE  a.\  +  superl.  sufiix  -ntest.~] 
Last. 

c-950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Luke  xii.  59  Ne  gxs  <Su  3ona  o35 
uutedlice  5one  hhctmesto  [Rusfav.  Ixtemestu,  Ags.  Gosp. 
ytemystan]  pricclu  5u  for^eldc.  c  975  Ritsh-iV.  Gosp.  John 
vi.  40  Aweco  ic  hine  on  3a:ni  la;ternesta  da;?;e.  c  1275  LAY. 
11080  pat  was  \>G  latemi>te  [earlier  text  utemesten]  read 
J»at  distance  iwar>  dead.  7^1300  Deatli  49  in  O.E.  Misc. 
171  pe  latemest  dai  deb  haue<5  ibrouhit.  a  1638  MEDE  Wks. 
(1672)  in.  597  The  latmost  Head  is  counted  both  a  Seventh 
and  an  Eighth,  though  in  truth  it  he  but  the  Seventh 
according  to  the  Vision.  Ibid.  609  The  latter  times  of  the 
Fourth  Kingdom  . .  are  the  latmost  times  of  the  last  times, 
or  last  times  in  special. 

Latcu  (U7i't'n),  v.  [f.  LATK  a.1  +  -EN.]  a. 
intr.  To  become  or  grow  late.  b.  trans.  To 
make  late.  Hence  La'tening  vbl.  sit.  and///,  a. 

1880  Miss  BKOUGHTON  Sec.  Th.  in.  v,  Meanwhile  the  rich 
summer  latcns.  1887  A  thaw  urn  19  Feb.  252/2  The.,  cal 
culation  of  fifty  minutes'  latenmg  [of  the  moon]  every  day. 
1889  PallMallG.  14  Nov.  2/1  The  first  numbers  of  the  new 
daily  will  have  to  go  to  press  as  early  as  n  p.m.,  latening 
the  hour  by  degrees.  1890  Temple  Bar  Aug.  474  At  this 
latening  season. 

Laten,  obs.  f.  LATIN  ,  var.  LATTEN  ;  obs.  inf.  LET. 

Latence  (U'-tens).  rare.  [f.  LATENT  a. :  see 
-ENCE.]  =next. 

1794  COLERIDGE  Destiny  Nations  iii,  Infinite  Love  Whose 
latence  is  the  plenitude  of  all. 

Latency  0^'tensi).  [f.  LATENT  a, :  see-ENCY.] 
The  condition  or  quality  of  being  latent ;  concealed 
condition,  nature,  or  existence;  spec,  in  Biol.  (see 
quot.  1888). 

(11638  ME nt:  IVks,  ('1672)  v.  921  By  the  Woman  in  the 
Wilderness,  I  understand  the  condition  of  the  true  Church 
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in  respect  of  her  Latency  and  Invisibility  to  the  eyes  of 
man.  1794  PALEY  E-vid.  (1800)  II.  n.  vii.  195  Which  unde- 
signedness  is  gathered  from  their  latency,  their  minuteness, 
their  obliquity  [etc.].  1817  CHALMERS  Astron.  Disc.  iv. 
(1852)  93  Beneath  the  surface  of  all  that  the  eye  can  rest 
upon,  there  lies  the  profoundness  of  a  most  unsearchable 
latency.  1883  TYNDALL  in  Times  28  May  5  Every  great 
scientific  generalisation,  .is  preceded  by  a  period  of  latency, 
(o  use  a  medical  term.  1883  /'roc.  Roy.  Soc.  Loud.  XXXV. 
281  On  the  Variations  of  Latency  in  certain  Skeletal 
Muscles  of  some  different  Animals.  1888  Syd.  Soc.  Lt-.i-., 
Latency,  a  term  applied  to  certain  dispositions,  powers, 
capabilities,  or  faculties,  which  may  lie  concealed  in  a  plant, 
an  animal,  or  a  race,  and  only  become  manifest  when  the 
necessary  conditions  for  their  development  are  supplied. 
1890  Nature  n  Dec.  123  The  transfer  and  latency  of  heat. 
1898  AUbutfs  Syst.  Mcd.  V.  173  The  extreme  latency  of 
the  tubercle  bacillus  postulated  by  some  writers. 

Lateness  (liM'tnes).  Also  i  Isetnys,  4-5  lat- 
nes(se.  [OE.  fatnts,  f.  Ixt  LATE  al  +  ~nes  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  late.  a.  Slow 
ness.  (Now  dial.)  b.  The  being  advanced  in 
some  period  of  time.  C.  The  being  behind  usual 
or  proper  time.  d.  Recency. 

c  1050  Ryrfif/ertk's  Handhoc  in  A  nglia  ( 1 885*  VIII.  308  Eall 
swa  psere  sunnan  Uetnys  binnan  feower  ^eara  fajce.  c  1375 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xviii.  \Egiptiattt}  19  pe  latnes  of  be  houre. 
c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret. *  Go~>.  LordsJt.  89  pe  souerayn  vertu 
maynteignes  alle  fringes,  (Tor  it  genes  Iatne-.se,  and  it  makys 
swyftnesse.  1587  GOLDING  De  M  or  nay  viii.  (16171  IT2  Thus 
do  ye  see  the  latenesse  of  the  Westerne  Nations.  1727  SWIFT 
Let.  to  Gay  23  Nov.,  Wk*.  1^41  II.  610  Your  lateness  in 
life,  .might  be  improper  to  begin  the  world  with,  but  almost 
the  eldest  men  may  hope  to  see  changes  in  a  court.  1750  COS 
TARD  Dissert.  Kesitah  29  A  farther  proof  of  the  lateness  of  that 
Composition  [sc.  the  Book  of  Job].  1840  THIRLWALL  Greece 
VII.  311  The  lateness  of  the  season.  1874  SAVCE  Contpar. 
Philol.  \\.  216  The  existence  of  compounds  in  a  language 
may  be  considered  a  mark  of  lateness.  1881  FITCH  Lect. 
Teaching  74  A  systematic  record  for  each  pupil  of  these 
particulars  :.  .(3)  absence  ;  (4)  lateness.  1885  Bookstller  May 
454/2  Its  palpable  lateness  of  date.  1887  S.  Cheshire  Gloss. , 
Latnssi  delay,  slowness. 

Latent  'JJ""ttnt),  a.  [ad.  L.  latcnt~emt  pres. 
pple.  Qilattre  to  be  hidden.  Cf.  F.  latent^  Hid 
den,  concealed  (-f-  rarely  const,  front} ;  present  or 
existing,  but  not  manifest,  exhibited,  or  developed. 
(The  opposite  Q{ patent.) 

Latent  ambiguity.  \\\  Law,  a  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of 
a  document,  not  patent  from  the  document  itself,  but  raised 
by  the  evidence  of  some  extrinsic  and  collateral  matter 
(Wharton  Law  Lex.  1848). 

1616  BULLOKAR,  Latent,  hiden,  or  secret.  1624  GATAKER 
Transubst.,  etc.  197  The  pretence  of  a  Church  and  Religion 
like  to  theirs  in  former  ages  canot..be  defended.  ..  Some 
wall  hauc  it  to  haue  beene  latent  and  invisible  for  800.. 
yeers.  1651  i;.\\n;k  Inf.  Bapt.  241  Though  the  Historicall 
part  have  some  latent  corruption  in  it.  1671  J.  WEBSTER 
Metallogr.  iii.  55  A  metalline  plastick  principle  latent  in  it. 
1689  T.  I'LUNKKT  Char.  Good  Commander  Prol. ,  New  Neces 
sities  Will  things  produce,  now  latent  from  the  wise.  1736 
HUM,  KR  Anal.  i.  i.  \Vks.  1874  I.  a6  We  know  not  what  latent 
powers  and  capacities  they  [brutes]  may  be  endued  with. 
1757  BuRKE  Abridgnt.  Eng.  Hist.  Wks.  1842  II.  530  An 
exertion  of  a  latent  genius.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  \.  I. 
loo  Under  this  apparent  concord  a  great  schism  was  latent. 
Ibid.  v.  568  The  meaning  latent  under  this  specious  phrase. 
1873  UI.ACK  Pr.  Thnlc  xv.  2\i  The  latent  force  of  character 
that  underlay  all  her  submissive  gentleness.  1879  HADDA*N 
Apost.  Sitcc,  iv.  80  Diillinger's  expression,  that  the  Episco 
pate  was  from  the  first  latent  in  the  Apostolate. 

b.  Of  material  things.  ?  Obs. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  xiii.  223  That  most 
insects  are  latent,  from  the  setting  of  the  7  Starres.  a  1661 
FULLER  Worthies  (1840)  III.  138  His  admirable  writings  of 
mathematics  are  latent  with  some  private  possessors,  c  1690 
SCOTTOW  in  Harper's  Mag.  Mar.  (1883)  591/2  A  snake  which 
Lay  Latent  in  the  Tender  Grass.  1700  DRYDBN  Ajajc  fy 
Ulysses  172  The  glitt'ring  helm  by  moonlight  will  proclaim 
The  latent  robber.  1769  GRAY  Odtfor  Music  -?rd  Air,  Thy 
liberal  heart.  .Shall  raise  from  earth  the  latent  gem  To  glitter 
on  the  diadem. 

c.  That  is  really  but  not  evidently  what  is  im 
plied  by  the  sb. ;  disguised,  rare. 

1662  J.  BARGRAVE  Pope  Alex,  l/ll  (1867)  19  This  latent 
nuntio  gave  over  bis  fruitless  design.  1725  Poi'i-:  Oifyss.  in. 
54  Then  first  approaching  to  the  elder  guest,  The  latent 
goddess  in  these  words  addrest.  1892  STF.VKNSON  Across 
the  Plains  i.  26,  I  had  been  but  a  latent  emigrant,  now  I  was 
to  be  branded  once  more,  and  put  apart  with  my  fellows. 

d.  Path.   '  Applied  to  diseases,  the  usual  symp 
toms  of  which  are  not  manifest,  and  to  symptoms 
which  do  not  appear  under  conditions  in  which    j 
they  are   natural'   (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.   1888).     Also 
latent  period,  the  period  during  which  a  disease 
lurks  in  the  system  before  manifesting  its  presence. 

1684  fsee  LATH.].  1706  PHILLIPS  {ed.  Kersey)  s.v.  Cancer, 
/  V/w///zv  Cancer,  is  that  which  comes  uf  it  self,  and  appears 
at  first  about  the  bigness  of  a  Pea  or  liean,  causing  an  inward 
continual  and  pricking  Pain;  during  which  time  it  iscall'dan 
Occult.  Latent,  or  Blind  Cancer.  1834  J.  KOKBKS  LaenncSs 
Dis.  Chest  ied.  4)  97  The  constant  presence  of  a  catarrhal 
affection  of  the  lungs,  either  latent  or  manifest.  1837  M.  HALL 
Med.  143  Ruheola  is  unequivocally  contagious.  A  latent 
period  of  from  ten  to  fourteen  days  intervenes  between  ex- 
posure  and  the  development  of  the  febrile  symptoms.  1897 
Al/t'Htt's  Syst.  Men.  IV.  9  The  foregoing  train  of  symptoms 
being  ..known  as  those  of  'gouty  dyspepsia '  or  as  'sup 
pressed  ', '  anomalous  '  or  latent  gout. 

e.  Physics.    Latent  electricity,  see  quot.  1885. 
Latent  heat :  see  HEAT  sb.  20;  so  t  latent  caloric. 

1816  J.  SMITH  PanoramaSci.  <y  Art  II.  334  Latent  caloric 
may  become  sensible  in  a  variety  of  ways.  1885  WATSON  & 
BURBURY  Math.  Theory  Elcctr.fy  Magtt.  \.  83  The  fluid  of 
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cither  kind  in  any  electrified  body  in  excess  of  that  of  the 
opposite  kind  is  called  the  Free  Electricity  of  the  body,  and 
the  remaining  fluids  of  the  body,  consisting  of  equal  amounts 
of  fluids  of  opposite  kinds,  together  constitute  what  is  called 
the  Latent,  Combined  or  Fixed  Electricity  of  the  body. 

f.  Bol.  and  Zoo  I. 

1787  Families  of  Plants  I.  263  The  rudiments  of  eight 
anthers  latent  in  the  bottom  of  the  flower.  1826  KIKBY  & 
SPKNCE  Kntom.  IV.  348  Latent  (Latcns\  when  it  [the  post 
dorsolum]  is  covered  by  the  mesothorax.  1856  HKNSLOW 
Diet.  Hot.  Terms,  Latent,  lying  dormant  till  excited  by  some 
particular  stimulus;  as  the  adventitious  buds  occasionally 
developed  in  trees. 

g.  Photogr. 

ci86s  J.  WVLDK  in  Circ.  Sci.  I.  157/2  The  latent  picture 
becomes  developed.  1878  ABNEY  Treat.  Photogr.  iii.  18  The 
invisible  image  is  frequently  termed  latent,  an  appellation 
which,  though  convenient,  is  yet  open  to  some  criticism. 

Hence  Latently  adv.,  in  a  latent  manner,  so  as 
to  be  hidden  or  invisible ;  La'tentness,  latency. 

1631  Raleigh*  s  Ghost  103  Who  would  not  affirm  that  a 
certain  understanding  . .  were  invisibly  and  latently  in  the 
said  things?  1660  J.  DURHAM  Comm.  Rev.  xii.  531  Her 
latentnesse  and  inconspicuousnesse.  1684  T.  BvmaffTJHfffy 
Earth  i.  285  Neither  can  we  . .  judge  . .  of  what  things  the 
memory  may  be  still  latently  conserv'd.  1837  WHEWELL 
Hist.  Induct.  Sci.  iv.  v.  I.  343  The  lateral  support  ..  was 
supplied  latently. 

Later  (It7i-t9j),  a.  and  adv.  Also  6  Sc.  laitter. 
[f.  LATE  a.l  +  -Kit:i.  (The  OE.  comparative  lator 
is  represented  by  LATTER  a. ;  the  modem  word  is 
a  new  formation.)] 

A.  adj.  More  late ;  coming  at  a  longer  interval 
after  the  usual  or  proper  time  ;  further  advanced  in 
a  period  ;  more  recent. 

I5S9  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosnwgr.  Glasse  up,  I  have  folowed 
Ptolomaius  in  certaine  pointes  . .  In  th'  other,  I  have  used 
later  writers  trayelles.  155(6  DALKYMPLK  tr.  Leslie 's  Hist. 
Scot.  I.  5  The  hutter  historiographers.  1632  MILTON  Pen- 
seroso  101  Or  what  (though  rare)  of  later  age,  Ennobled 
hath  the  Huskind  stage.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  $  P. 
75  This  seems  to  be  of  later  date  than  that  of  Canorein. 
1784  COWPER  Tiroc.  no  In  early  days  the  conscience  has 
in  most  A  quickness,  which  in  later  life  is  lost.  1871  MORI.EY 
£W/«/«(i886)  8  The  strange  and  sinister  method  of  assault 
upon  religion  which  we  of  a  later  day  watch  with  wondering 
eyes.  1878  R.  H.  HUTTON  Scott  ii.  19  The  later  border  songs 
of  his  own  country. 

B.  adv.    At    a   later   time   or   period ;    subse 
quently.     Later  on :  subsequently. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Krasur.  Par.  Matt,  ii.  1-2  Christe  is  no 
where  knowen  later  or  with  more  difficultie,  than  in . .  princes 
courtes.  1660  F.  UROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  393  The  Tide 
and  Kbbe  coming  sooner  or  later.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  613 
To  destroy,  or  unimmortal  make  All  kinds,  and  for  destruc 
tion  to  mature  Sooner  or  later.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
iv.  I.  518  Three  days  later  the  King  informed  the  House 
that  [etc.].  1868  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cony.  (1876)  II.  vii.  127 
A  foretaste  of  what  was  to  come  fifteen  years  later.  1882 
Times  12  July  5  The  Admiral  ran  up  the  signal  . .  and  later 
on  sent  th-j  IJiitern  and  Hcauon  to  assist  in  the  work. 

Comb.  1823  JOANNA  HAILLIE  Collect.  Poems  273  Leave 
we  the  clouds  of  ancient  story,  For  scenes  of  later-parted 
glory. 

Later,  obs.  form  of  LATTER  a. 

Laterad  ;Ice-teiccd),  adv.  Anat.  [f.  L.  later-, 
latus  side  +  -ad  (see  DEXTHAD).]  Towards  the  side. 

1814  WISHART  Scarpas  Hernia  i.  79  notc^  More  dorsad 
and  laterad  and  yet  more  to  the  dermal  aspect.  iSSSAtner. 
Jr-nt.  Psychol.  I.  492  Candad  the  cells  were  connected  with 
the  postero-lateral  column,  while  cephalad  and  laterad  they 
could  be  seen  to  be  connected  with  the  direct  cerebellar  tract. 

Lateral  (lateral),  a,  and  sf>.  [ad.  L.  /ttterdlis, 
f.  later-,  /a/us  side.  Cf.  F.  lateral.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  side;  situated  at  or 
issuing  from  the  side;  side-,  fin  quot.  1600,  of 
a  look  :  Directed  sideways. 

Lateral  branch  (of  a  family) :  a  branch  descended  from  a 
brother  or  sister  of  a  person  in  the  direct  line  of  descent. 
Lateral  moraine:  seelhesb.  \Jndgelateral;  anassessor; 
cf.  side  judge. 

1600  IJ.  Jus  SON  Underwoods  xxiii.  (In  A  it  t  harem},  One 
coming  with  a  lateral  view,  Unto  a  cunning  piece  wrought 
perspective,  Wants  faculty  to  make  a  censure  true.  1611 
F  LOR  10,  Lateralc*  lateral!,  of  one  or  some  side,  belonging 
to  a  side.  1681  \V,  ROBKRTSON  Phraseol.  Gen.  (1693)  779 
A  Judge-lateral,  adscssor.  1706  PHILI.M'S  (ed.  Kersey)  s.v., 
Judge  Lateral,  one  that  assists  and  sits  on  the  IJench  with 
another  Judge;  an  Assessour.  1730  A.  GORDON  Maffci*s 
Amphitk,  287  'Fbe  four  lateral  Arches  at  the  two  greatest 
Gates.  1787  M.  CUTLER  in  Life,  etc.  (1888)  I.  289  He  has 
but  one  son,  whose  name  isjes.se,  which  has  been  much  of 
a  family  name  in  the  lateral  branches,  1820  W.  IRVING 
Sketch  Bk.  1 1 .  200,  I . .  found  my  way  to  a  lateral  portal  which 
was  the  every-day  entrance  to  the  mansion.  1831  BRKWSTKR 
Optics  xxxi.  261  There  is  produced  the  appearance  of  two 
persons  moving  in  opposite  directions,  constituting  what  has 
been  termed  a  lateral  mirage.  1850  MKRIVALK  Kffm,  fctnp. 
(1865)  I.  vii.  284  By  a  lateral  movement  they  reached  the 
banks  of  the  river.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  u.  xviii.  325  In 
virtue  of  the  quicker  central  flow  the  lateral  ice  is  subject  to 
an  oblique  strain.  1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  \.  (1880)  14  He 
should.. let  his  motions  be  as  little  lateral  as  possible.  1874 
MICKLKTHWAITE  Mod.  Par.  Churches  -2\  All  the  main  en 
trances,  whether  western  or  lateral.  1878  HvXLBV/*^«AtfT>. 
118  The  river  and  its  lateral  streams. 

t  2.  Existing  or  moving  side  by  side.  Of  winds  : 
Coming  from  the  same  half  (eastern  or  western) 
of  the  horizon.  Also  in  comb,  lateral-sited  adj. 

c  ifin  CHAPMAN  Iliad  ix.  4  As  two  lateral-sited  winds  (the 
West  wind  and  the  North  t  Meeie.it  the  Thracianseasblacke 
breast.  1635  SWAN  Spec.  M.  (1670)  145  Eurus  on  the  one 
side  and  Caxias  on  the  other,  being . .  lateral  winds  pertinent 
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to  the  East.  1654  H.  L'£STRANGE  Chas.  I  (1655)  221  The 
Commons  Charge  and  the  Earls  Defence  run  lateral  and  in 
pale  each  with  other.  1662  HOBBES  Seven  Prob,  Wks.  1845 
VII.  42  It  must  needs  move  the  air  before  it,  even  to  the 
earth,  and  the  earth  repel  it,  and  so  make  lateral  winds 
every  way.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  705  Eurus  and  Zephir, 
with  thir  lateral  noise,  Sirocco  and  Libecchio. 
3.  Specific  scientific  uses. 

a.  Anat.  and  Zool.  Situated  on  one  side  or  other 
of  the  mesial  plane,  as  lateral  eye,  Jin,  lobe,  ven 
tricle. 

1722  QUINCV  Lex.  Physics- Mcd.  (ed.  2}  50  This  Plexus 
reaches  from  one  lateral  Ventricle  to  the  other,  passing 
under  the  Fornix,  above  the  third  Ventricle.  1826  KIRKY 
&  SP.  Entoiiwl.  IV.  314  Lateral  ..  when  they  [eyes]  are 
placed  in  the  side  of  the  head.  1830  R.  KNOX  IWciard's 
Anat.  232  The  external  ligaments  are  . .  placed  at  the  two 
sides  of  the  articulation,  and  for  this  reason  are  called  lateral 
ligament-.  1840  E.  WILSON  Anat.  I  'ade  M.  (1842)  340  The 
lateral  sinuse.s  are  often  unequal  in  size.  1870  ROLLESTON 
Anini.  Life  Introd.  62  The  sensory  organs  developed  in 
Fish,  in  connection  with  the  '  lateral  line  '.  1880  GUNTHKR 
Fishes  68  The  articulation  with  the  vertebral  column  is 
effected  by  a  pair  of  lateral  condyles. 

b.  JJot.  Belonging  to,  situated  or   borne  upon 
the  side  of  an  organ,  as  lateral  bud,  J? owe r,  petal. 

1776^96  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  II.  306  UmbeU 
on  fruit-stalks,  both  lateral,  and  terminating.  1787  Families 
of  Plants  I.  5  The  lateral  divisions  of  the  exterior  corol. 
1830  LINDLEY  Nut.  Sysl.  Bot.  216  The  two  carpellary  leaves 
of  which  the  fruit  is  formed  are  lateral,  or  right  and  left 
with  respect  to  the  common  axis  of  the  inflorescence.  1837 
MACGILLIVKAY  Withering*  Brit.  I'lants  (ed.  4)  88  Lateral 
flowers  destitute  of  germen.  1875  HI.NNKTT  &  DYER  .Sacks' 
Bpt.  155  Lateral  shoots  arise  far  most  frequently  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  apex  of  the  stem  than  the  youngest  leaves. 

c.  Path.    Of  diseases  :    (a)  Affecting   the   side 
or  sides  of  the  body  ;    (b}  confined  to  one  side  of 
the  body   (see  quots.) ;    (c)  (of  curvature  of  the 
spine)  directed  sideways. 

17*4  BAILEY,  Lateral  Disease  [tr.  L.  inorbus  laleralis},  the 
Pleurisy.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Palsy,  Lateral 
Pals)\  called  also  Hemiplegia,  is  the  same  disease  with  the 
paraplegia;  only  that  it  affects  but  one  side  of  the  body, 
1852  MILLKR  Practice Surg.  (ed.  2)  xxiv.  303  lateral  curva 
ture  of  the  spine.  1878  tr.  Ziciitssens  Cycl.  Med,  XIII.  453 
That  form  of  chronic  myelitis  called  lateral  sclerosis. 

d.  Surg.  Lateral  operation  :  a  mode  of  cutting 
for  the  stone,  in  which  the  prostate  gland  and  neck 
of  the  bladder  are  divided  laterally.     Also  lateral 
lithotomy. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.*.\*Lithotoi>ty,'\\\z.  lateral  opera 
tion,  invented  by  Frere  Jacques  ..of  the  third  order  of 
S.  Krancis.  1730  Hist.  Littcraria  I.  416  The  lateral  Opera 
tion  for  the  Extraction  of  the  Stone.  1870  T.  HOLMES  Sysl. 
Surgery  (ed.  2)  IV.  1050  The  causes  of  death  after  lateral 
lithotomy  are  the  following. 

e.  Conch.  Situated  on  one  side  or  other  of  the 
hinge,  as  lateral  tooth. 

1816  T.  BROWN  Elein.  Conchol.  20  Lateral  Teeth  are  teeth 
which  diverge  from  the  umbo.  1828  STARK  Elem.  Xat. 
Hist.  II.  106  Shell  regular,  inequivalve,  inequilateral;  a 
single  primary  tooth  in  each  valve.. no  lateral  teeth. 

tf.  Math.  Of  a  quantity:  Of  the  first  power. 
Of  equations :  Linear.  Obs. 

1674  S.  JEAKE  Arith.  (1701)  iv.  iv.  iv.  645  If  1703^4  782  be 
divided  ..  by  1250,  the  Quotient  shall  l>e  Quadratical,  and 
if  by  6480,  the  Quotient  shall  be  Lateral.  Ibid.,  If  then 
the  lateral  Coefficient  15,  and  v'oif'O,  and  •v'cizso.  and 
V'lll  648°  be  made  Sursohds,  they  shall  produce  four  Homo- 
gciieal  Species  of  Affections.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey), 
Lateral  Equation  (in  Algebra^such  an  Equation  as  has  but 
one  Root. 

g.  Cryst.  Applied  to  those  axes  of  a  crystal  or 
ciystalline  form  which  are  inclined  to  the  main  or 
'  vertical '  axis ;  also  to  edges,  faces,  or  angles,  con 
nected  with  such  axes. 

1805-17  R.  JAMKSON  Char,  flfin.  (ed.  3)  104  Lateral  edges 
are  the  edges  of  the  lateral  faces  of  the  table,  .so  that  there 
are  eight  lateral  edge?,  in  a  four-sided  table.  1823  H.  J. 
BROOKE  Introd.  Crystallogr.  207  Class  g.  Lateral  solid 
angles  replaced  by  single  planes  inclining  on  the  superior 
edges.  1851  KiCHAKUsoN  Ccol.  v.  (1855)  86  The  edges  pro 
duced  by  the  meeting  of  the  lateral  planes,  are  termed 
lateral  edges.  1868  DANA  /!//«.  Introd.  21  [The  Hexagonal) 
system  differs  from  the  Tetragonal  in  having  three  equal 
lateral  axes . .  instead  of  two  ;  the  vertical . .  is  at  right  angles 
to  the  lateral. 

h.  Physics  and  Mechanics.  Acting  or  placed  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  of  motion  or  of  strain. 

Lateral  pressure  or  stress,  a  pressure  or  stress  at  right 
angles  to  the  length,  as  of  a  beam  or  bridge. 

Lateral  strength^  strength  which  resists  a  tendency  to 
fracture  arising  from  lateral  pressure.  (Webster,  1864.) 

1803  J.  WOOD  Print:  Aleck,  vii.  154  When  the  lateral 
motion  is  entirely  prevented  by  the  adhesion  of  the  body  to 
the  plane.  1881  YOUNG  Every  Man  /it's  <nvn  Methanii 
§  441.  193  We  must  now  proceed  to  the  method  of  forming 
lateral  joints.  1885  J.  A.  L.  WADDELL  Syst.  Iron  Rattr. 
Bridges  Japan  246  Lateral  Rod  . .  Lateral  Strut  . .  Lateral 
System. 

B.  sb. 

1.  A  lateral  or  side  part,  member,  or  object ;  f  a 
wind  that  is  '  lateral '  (see  A.  2)  to  another  (obs.,  ; 
a  lateral  shoot,  tooth,  branch,  etc. 

1635  SWAN  Spec.  M.  (1670)  145  These  winds  . .  if  at  any 
time  they  blow  up  rain . .  then  continue  it  by  the  space  of  a 
whole  day.  The  reason  of  which  I  take  to  be,  because  . . 
their  laterals,  not  being  absolutely  of  the  same  quality,  may 
arise  together  with  them  and  so  bring  Rain.  1730  A. 
GORDON  Maffei's  Ainphith.  298  In  the  Walls  of  these 
Laterals  are  two  Hgllows.  1851  Beck's  Florist  107  As 
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I  at  crab  are  produced,  I  pinch  them  off;  but  I  never  stop 
the  main  stein.  1851-6  WOODWARD  Mollnsca  157  Chiton 
Squamosus  . .  lingual  teeth  3  ;  median  small,  lateral*  large. 
1856  OLHSTED  Stare  States  366  From  this  trunk  [road] 
there  are  many  laterals,  1860  DKI.AMI-:R  Kitch.  Gard.  11861) 
177  Look  over  tomatoes,  and  suppress  all  useless  laterals. 
1866  TATE  Brit,  Klollnsks  iii.  50  The  term  laterals  is  em 
ployed.,  to  designate  a  series  of  teeth  between  the  rachidian 
and  the  uncini.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  22  June  5/2  llissus.. 
would  not  make  a  lateral  for  an  irrigating  ditch  in  Colorado. 
f2.  One  of  a  series  of  numbers  in  arithmetical 
progression  from  which  a  series  of  '  triangular ' 
numbers  are  formed  by  the  summation  of  each 
successive  term  and  all  those  preceding  it.  See 

FlGURATE  a.    Ol'S. 
1706  W.  JONFS  Syn.  Palmar.  Mathcseos  162. 

Laterality  (Iscterx'Hti).  [f.  prec.  +  -ITY.] 
fa.  The  quality  of  having  (distinct)  sides;  (right- 
or  left-)  sidedness ;  also,  the  condition  of  being 
sideways.  Obs.  b.  (See  quot.  1894.) 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  v.  187  This  preva- 
lency  is  uncertainly  placed  in  the  laterallity,  or  custom 
determines  its  mdifferency.  Ibid.  191  These  lateralities  in 
man  are  not  only  fallible,  if  relatively  determined  unto  each 
other,  but  made  in  reference  unto  the  heavens  and  quarters 
of  the  Globe.  Ibid.  192  We  may  as  reasonably  conclude 
a  right  and  left  laterallity  in  the  Ark  or  navall  edifice  of 
Noah.  1656  B  LOU  NT  Glo&sogr.^  Lalernlity,  the  side-being, 
or  being  side-ways  of  a  thing.  1894  GOULD  lllustr.  Diet. 
Ated.)  Laterality,  excessive  development  on  one  side. 

Lateralized  (larteratoizdj,///.  a.  [f.  LATERAL 
a.  +  -IZE  +  -ED1.]  Rendered  lateral  in  position  ; 
placed  at  the  side.  Lateralized  operation  —  lateral 
operation. 

"835-6  TODD  Cycl,  Anat.  I.  400  The  lateralised.  .operation 
for  stone.  1891  SIR  D.  WILSON  Right  Hand  198  The 
viscera  of  the  quadruped  have  the  same  general  lateialised 
position  as  in  man. 

Laterally  (lorterali),  adv.  [f.  LATERAL  a.  + 
-LY  2.]  At  the  side ;  to  or  from  the  side ;  in  a  side 
direction  ;  sideways. 

1561  EDEN  tr.  Cortes'  Ark  Nauig.  \.  viii.  10  The  inferior 
parte  is  moued.  .laterally.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep. 
iv.  i,  181  Pectinals,  or  such  as  have  their  bones  made  laterally 
like  a  comb.  1694  W.  HOLDKR  Disc,  cone.  Time  80  The 
Days  whereof  are  set  Laterally  after  and  against  the  Columns 
of  [the]  Golden  Number.  1797  HOLCROFT  tr.  Stolberffs 
Trav.  (ed.  2)  III.  Ixxx.  259  A  rope.. was  fastened  laterally 
to  a  wall.  1857  C.  BRONTE  Professor  I.  x.  160  [She] 
turned  her  eye  laterally  on  me.  1860  TYNDALI,  Glac.  \. 
v.  38  The  greater  portion  of  it  [the  water]  escaping  later 
ally  from  the  glacier.  1861  HULMK  tr.  A/cqitin-Tandon  n. 
in.  iii.  96  The  rostrum  [of  the  Crayfish]  is  dentated  laterally. 
1866  HOWKLI.S  I'cnet.  Life  128  They,  .abandoned  the  main 
subject  of  dispute  and  took  up  the  quarrel  laterally. 

Late  ran  (larteran).  [ad.  L.  Lateran-a,  Later- 
an-um.]  The  name  of  a  locality  in  Rome,  originally 
the  site  of  the  palace  belonging  to  the  family  of 
the  Plautii  Laternni,  afterwards  of  the  palace  of  the 
popes  of  the  same  name,  and  the  cathedral  church 
known  as  St.  John  Lateran  [L.  Sancti  Joannis  in 
Laterano],  Also  attrib.  or  as  adj.  (=Eccl.  L. 
Lat€rattensi$\  esp.  with  reference  to  the  five  general 
councils  of  the  Western  Church  held  in  the  church 
of  St.  John  Lateran. 

1297  R,  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  1568  [Nero]  let  hit  rere  a  noble 
court  ..&  clupede  laterane  \v.r.  be  court  laterane].  //'it/. 
1573  J?e  verste  churche  J>at  me  let  in  he  world  rere,  Seint 
Jones  de  lateran.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidancs  Comnt.  18  b, 
The  decrees  of  the  last  counsel  of  Laterane.  Ibid,  19  Then 
called  he  a  Counsel  1  agaynste  the  nexte  yeare,  to  begynne 
at  Rome  . .  in  the  Churche  Laterane.  1692  BURNET  Past. 
Care  v.  92  The  Thirteenth  Canon  of  the  Third  Lateran 
Council,  runs  thus.  1727-52  CHAMBKRsCyc/.  s.v.,  A  church 
called  S.  John  of  Lateran.  Ibid.,  Canons  Regular  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Lateran.  1845  S.  AUSTIN  Rankers  Hist, 
l\ef.  I.  333  The  decision  of  the  Lateran  council.  1896  Clt. 
Times  i  May  505/4  The  Lateran  and  Tridentine  dogma  of 
Transubstantiation. 

Lateran,  Sc.  form  of  LATRINE  and  LECTERN. 

Lateratour,  obs.  form  of  LITERATURE. 

Lateri-  (Izc'teri),  combining  form  of  L.  later-, 
latus  side,  in  scientific  terms  :  cf.  LATEUO-.  Lateri- 
cu  mbent  (-ko'mbent)  a.  [L.  cuinbent-cm.  pr.  pple. 
of  cumbered  lie],  lying  on  the  side.  Later  i-fle-xion 
[cf.  K.  /atert/Zt'jcton],  a  flexion  or  bending  sideways; 
lateral  curvature  (Cent.  Diet.}.  Laterifloral, 
-florons  (-floo'ral,  -floo'ras)  adjs.  Bot.  [L.  Jlor-y 
flcs  flower],  having  lateral  flowers.  Iiaterifolions 
(-f<?«'li3s)  a.  Bot.  [L.  folium  leaf],  of  flowers:  see 
quot.  Xrfi'terigrade  (-guTid)  a.  ZooL  [L.  -grcui-us 
walking],  belonging  to  the  group  Laterigradw  of 
spiders,  which  run  sideways ;  sb.  a  spider  of  this 
group  ;  so  Lateri  gracious  ,7.  (Maync  Expos.  Lex. 
1855).  La'terinerved  (-naivd),  -ne*rvous<z.,  (of 
leaves)  having  lateral  nerves,  Laterive  rsion,  a 
turning  or  deviation  to  one  side. 

1883  WILDER  &  GAGE  Anat.  Technol.  (Cent.),  *  Lateri' 
cumbatt,  with  a  block  transversely  under  the  neck.  1888 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex,,  *  Later ijl  oral ,  having  at  the  side  flowers. 
1855  MAYXE  Exj>o$.  Lex.,  Lateriflorus  ..  *lateriflorous. 
1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  in.  xxi.  (1765)  218  * Laterifolious, 
such  as  come  out  at  the  Side  of  the  Base  of  the  Leaf. 
1887  Amcr.  .Vat.  XXL  966  The  Thomisidae,  or  *laterigrade 
spiders.  1866  Treas.  Bot.,  *  Laterinerved,  straight-veined, 
like  the  leaves  of  grasses.  18980.  E.  HERMAN  Dis.  Women 
x.  103  *Lateriverbion  is  either  normal  ..  or  results  from  the 


uterus  being  pulled  aside  by  adhesions,  or  pushed  aside  by 
a  swelling. 

Laterite  (lartersit).    Min.     [f.  L.  later  brick   i 

+  -iTE1.]  A  red,  porous,  ferruginous  rock,  form-  j 
ing  the  surface  covering  in  some  parts  of  India  and  | 
south-western  Asia. 

1807  F.  BUCHANAN  yourn.fr.  Madras  II.  460  In  general, 
the  Laterite,  or  brick-stone,  comes  very  near  the  surface. 
1871  TVI.OR  Prim,  Cult.  \.  5$  In  the  gravel-beds  of  Europe, 
the  laterite  of  India,  and  other  more  superficial  localities. 

attrib.  1851  R.  F.  BURTON  Goa  176  A  pile  of  laterite  rock 
rising  abruptly  from  a  level  expanse  of  sand-  1886  (iuiLLE- 
MAKD  Cruise  A/arc /icsa.  II.  3-27  The  red  laterite  roads. 

Lateritic  (livteirtikj,  a.  [f.  prec,  +  -ic.J  Re 
sembling  or  of  the  nature  of  Intente. 

1847  CAPT.  NKWUOLD  in  JriiL  Asiatic  Soc,  Bengal  XIV. 
305  Lateritic  sandstone.     1880  V.  BAI  i.    Jungle  Life  Ind. 
i.  4  A  very  notable  change  . .  from  a  swampy  alluvium  into 
a  lateritic  gravel. 

Lateritious  (Iseteri'pas),  a.  Also  latericeous 
(in  mod.  American  Diets.),    [f.  L.  lateritius-,  -ictus, 
f.  later  brick  :  see  -ITIOUS  '.]     1'ertaining  to  or  re 
sembling  brick;  of  the  colour  of  brick,  briuk-rcd  :    ' 
said  chiefly  of  urinary  deposits. 

1656  I.I.OUNT  Glossogr.,  Lateritious,  made  of  brick,  or  like    | 
brick.      1658   PHILLII'S,    Latencioits.      1733  CHKYNI:  fcng.     j 
MfUady   n.   xi.  §  2  (1734)  229  The  Water.,  never  with  a 
gross  or  full  lateritious  Sediment.     1763  K.  STONE  in  Phil. 
Trans.  LI  II.  200  The  longer  they  are  kept  the  more  they 
incline  to  a  cinnamon  or  lateritious  colour.    1875  H.  C.  WOOD 
Therap.  (1879)  418  A  secretion  of  thick  lateriuous  urine. 

t  La'termore,  a.  Ol>$.  [A  double  comp.  f. 
LATER  +  -MOKE.]  Later,  last. 

1548  UDAI.F,,  etc.  Erasm.  far.  Mark  i.  12-15  '-s  'l  nicete 
that  the  carnall  be  fyrste,  and  that  latermore,  whiche  is 
spirituall  and  gostely. 

Laterne,  obs.  form  of  LANTERN. 

Latero-  (larturo),  takt-n  as  combining  form  of 
L.  later-,  latus  side :  cf.  LA.TEKI-.  Prefixed  to  Eng. 
words,  forming  compounds,  usually  hyphened  (a) 
in  sense  '  pertaining  to  the  side  (and  another  part) ', 
'  pertaining  to  the  side  of  (a  specified  structure)  *, 
e.g.  latero-anterior,  -caudal^  -cervical,  -dorsal, 
'marginal,  -nuchal,  -posterior,  -ventral  adjs.  ;  (Y<) 
(  on  or  towards  the  side*,  e.g.  latero-jtexion,  -prone 
adj.,  -pitlsioity  -version. 

1848  JOHNSTON  in  Proc.  Ber<iv.  Nat,  Club  II.  No.  6.  296 
There  are  four  eyes  in  two  Matero-anterior  groups.      1852 
DANA    Crust.    \,   625    Latero-anterior   spines   large.      1888 
COMSTOCK    Introd.    Entomol.    \.    ix.     219    *Latero-candal 
angles  of  the  head  unarmed.     x888.SjW.  Soc.  Lc.i-.,  *Latero- 
cervical,  relating  to  a  side  and  a  neck,  or  to  the  side  of  the 
neck.      * Latero-dorsal,  situated  on  the  side  of  the  back. 
1857  BULLOCK  Cazfaux"1  Midwif.   54  This   inflexion   may 
take  place  anteriorly,  posteriorly,  or  Literally,  and  has  been 
styled   accordingly  anteflexion,   retrollexion,    and    *Iatcro- 
flexion.     1869  T.   H.  TANNER  Pratt.  Mcd.   (ed.  6)  II.  349 
Where  the  uterus  is  bfjH»  and  its  fundus  fixed  to  the  right 
or  left  side,  the  cervix  remaining  in  the  median  line  (latero- 
flexion)  this  deviation  from  the  natural  position  will  [etc.  J. 
1881-2  W.  S.  KENT  Man.  Infusoria  \\.  792  A  few  postero- 
marginal  or  caudal,  but  never  a  continuous  series  of  *lattro- 
marginal   seta;.     1872  Coui-s  Key  N.  Arner.  fiirds  (1884) 
734    *Latero  -  nuchal     feathers     elongated.        1852    DANA 
Crust.    I.    217  The    +  latero-posterior    margin    is    somewhat 
less  oblique.      1856  WOODWARD  Kloltusca  446  The  latero- 
posterior  margins  of  the  body.     1897  Althutt's  Syst.  filed. 
IV.  340  The  patient  being  placed  on  the  back,  or  else  in 
the  *latero-prone  position.     1888  Syd.  Soc.  Lc.r.,  *  Latero- 
/•nlsion,  an  involuntary  impulse  towards  one  or  other  side. 

1881-2  W.  S.  KKNT  Man.  Infusoria  II.  790  The  composi 
tion  of  each  of  the  *latero-ventral  rows.  1869  T.  H.TANNKK 
Pract.  filed,  (ed.  6)  II.  351  Supposing  the  fundus  to  be  in 
clined  to  one  side  of  the  body  while  the  os  uteri  looks  to 
wards  the  opposite  side  ("laleroversion),  there  will  [etc.]. 

Lates,  obs.  form  of  LATTICE. 

Latesceilt  (le'te-sent),  a.  [ad.  L.  latesccnt-em, 
pr.  pple.  of  latescpre,  inceptive  of  latcre  to  be  hid.J 
Becoming  latent,  hidden,  or  obscure.  So  Late's- 
ccnce,  latescent  condition  or  quality. 

1836-7  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Rfetaph.  xxx.  (1859)  H.  215  This 
obscuration  can  be  conceived  in  every  infinite  degree,  be 
tween  incipient  latescence  and  irrecoverable  latency.  Ibid. 
xxxii.  II.  251  The  under  play  of  the  latescent  activities. 

tLateship.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  4  latschipe. 
[f.  LATE  a.1  +  -SHIP.]  Slowness,  sluggishness. 

13..   Minor  Poems  fr.  Vcrnon  MS.  (E.  E.T.  S.)   523/26 
porw  bi-ginnyng  vertu  encrescejj,  And  porw  latschipe  hit  is    | 
wi|?-ilrawe  &  cese^. 

Latesome  (l^-ts»m),  a.  (and  adv.).  Obs.  cxc. 
dial.  Also  4  latsom,  -sum.  [OE.  lx£stt?nt  f.  Ixt 

LATE  a.1  +  -SOMK.]  Backward;  slow,  sluggish;  late. 

n ..  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1089  (Laud  MS.)  Wa;s  swi'«5e  Ixtsum 
^ear  on  corne.  1340  HAM  POLK  Pr.  Consc.  793  He  es  swyft 
tospek..And  latsom  and  slaw  for  to  here.  1382  WYCLII-- 
E.rod.  iv.  10  Y  am  of  more  latsum  and  of  more  slow  tongue. 
c  1450  Mtrour  Saluacwun  1142  And  broght  hym  precioiibe 
giftcs  and  latsomest  to  fynd,  1469  Plutuptoti  Corr.  (Camden) 
21  Whether  is  so  latesum  in  this  cuntrey,  that  men  can 
neither  well  gett  corne  nor  hay.  1847  Whistle- Binkie(§to\.. 
Songs)  (1890,1  II.  200  We've  dandered  baith  latesome  and 
early.  1877-89  in  N.  IV.  Line.  Gloss. 

Hence  t  La'tesomeness. 

(11340  HAMTOLE  Psatter  xxiii.  3  Wha  is  sett  here  for  lat- 
sumnes.  1357  Lay  Folks  Catech.  528  Of  this  syn  [slauthe] 
comes,  .latsumnesse  or  lite  to  draw  opon  lenthe  Any  gode 
dede  that  we  sal  do. 

Latesse,  obs.  form  of  LATTICE. 
Latest  (latest),  al  (adv^sb.).   Also  5  lattest. 
[A  mod.  superlative  f.  LATE  «.l  +  -EST,  the  connexion 


of  LAST  a.  (repr.  OK.  latest,  latst),  with  the  posi 
tive  having  been  obscured  by  its  change  of  form 
and  its  independent  sense-development.] 

1.  ~  LAST.     Now  arch,  and  poet. 

\c  1420  Pallad.  ou  flush,  I.  36^  The  see  grauel  is  lattest  for 
to  drye,  And  lattest  may  thow  therwith  edifie.J  1588  SHAKS. 
/-.  /,.  L.  v.  ii.  797  Now  at  the  latest  minute  of  the  houre, 
Grant  vs  your  loues.  1591  Troub.  Raignc  K.  John  (1611) 
29  lie  fight  it  out  unto  the  latent  man.  1604 SHAKS.  Oth.  ^,  iii. 
28  To  teaue  that  latest,  which  concerned  him  first.  1607  Toi*- 
SKLL  !''onr-f.  Beasts  (1658)  337  The  thinnest  or  latest  part  of 
the  milk  of  a  Mare.  1619  UKAYTON  Idea  No.  61  Now  at  the 
last  gaspe  of  Loues  latest  JJrL-ath.  1669  DKVIJMN  Tyr.  Lore 
\.  \  "1  is  done,  tyrant,  this  is  thy  latest  hour.  i79sSouTHKV 
Joan  of  Arc  i.  320,  I  had  her  latest  look  of  earthly  love, 
I  felt  her  hand's  last  pressure.  1821  KKATS  Isabella  xliii, 
How  she  might .  .sing  to  it  one  latest  lullaby.  i864ThNNYSON 
I'.iiock  A.  728  For  Phillip's  dwelling  fronted  on  the  street, 
The  latest  hou>e  to  landward.  1883  R.  W.  DIXON  Mano  \. 
\.  i,  I,  Fergant,  living  now  my  latest  days. 

absol.  c  1440  diralii.  Hist.  Irel.  26  Thay  wer  fyrst  y-sete 
yn  ^e  latest  of  ^e  host. 

2.  Most  late;  most  recent. 

1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  //,  v.  vi.  i  The  latest  ntwes  we  heare, 
Is  that  fete.].  1825  SOUTH  ICY  T.  Paraguay  Ded.  viii,  Take 
therefore  nuw  thy  Father's  latest  lay,  . .  Perhaps  his  last. 
1884  Tunes  (wet'kly  td.)  17  Oct.  3/2  The  latest  ..  of  these 
speeches.  1884  Graphic  2^  Aug.  198/1  Tha  passengers  in 
all  except  the  latest  trains  are  as  a  rule  oiderly  enough. 
1900  F.  ANSTEY  Brass  Bottle  i.  5  Let's  have  a  look  at 
Ueevor's  latest  performance. 

b.,Phr.  At  (the)  latest:  at  the  most  advanced 
hour,  at  the  most  distant  date  (cf.  AT/?V/>.  25  c\ 

1884  Times  ,o  Jan.  9/3  Between  February,  or  March  at 
latest,  and  May. 

3.  qunsi-tf</e'.  (e.g.  in  Comb,  with  ppl.  adjs.  :  cf. 
LATK  adv.  7). 

1667  MILION  P.  L.  v.  ifi  !\fy  fairest,  my  c^pnu^'d,  my 
latest  found.  1864  TENNYSON  Enoch  A.  150  Nursing  the 
sickly  babe,  her  latest-born. 

Late-wake,  corrupt  form  of  LIKFMVAKK. 

1771  PENNANT  Tcnr  Siotl.  in  1769,  112  The  Late-wake 
is  a  ceremony  used  at  funerals.  1814  Scoir  Ld.  of  laics 
\\.  xxxiv,  )',id  Ninian's  convent  light  their  shrine,  For 
late-wake  of  I  >e  Argentine-.  1821  GAI.T  Ann.  Parish  xxiv. 
222  The  body  was.  .rtmp\ed  to  Mr.  Mutchkin's  brew-house, 
where  the  lads  and  lassies  kept  the  late  wake. 

Latewar,  variant  of  LKCTTAKY. 

t  La'teward,  a.  and  adv.  Obs.  Also  5-6  lat- 
ward.  [f.  LATE  «.l  +  -UAHJ>.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Late,  slow,  backward  :  said  mostly  of  frait  and 
crops  ripening,  and  seasons  of  the  year. 

1538  ELYOT  nict.t  Cordumfacnnm,  Iate\\ar<Ic  haye.  Cordi 
a^ni,  latewarde  laniljes.  1546  Sitpplic.  J'twre  Commons 
(K.  K.  T.S.I  71  They  mighte  not  gather  their  grapes  nor 
frntcs  twysc,  but  must  leue  the  latu  ard  fruit.  1587  (  JOLDING 
De  Mo'ftay  viii.  93  If  Circece  were  to  late-ward  therein  [the 
studie  of  wisedomel,  where  shall  the  anti<[uitie  thereof  be 
found  among  the  Gentiles  ?  1589  Fi  i  MING  I'irg.  Gevrg  i.  y 
There  Vesper  or  th  euening  doth  kindle  lateuatd  lights. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  501  Trees  which  be  late-ward  and 
keep  their  fruit  long  ere  they  lipen.  1611  COH;IJ.,  Arncrc- 
saison,  ..  a  late  harvest,  a  lateward  ycare.  a  1659  OSBOKN 
Ess.  iii.  Wks.  (1673)  568  The  Garden  having  not  yet  pro 
duced  any  Fruit  so  lateward.  1719  LONDON  &WiSE  Compl. 
Gard.  273  We  sow  our  last  Cucumbers  alrout  the  tenth  or 
twelfth  of  this  Month,  to  have  some  lateward  ones.  1745 
tr.  Coliiincll(i's  Husb.  xi.  ii,  Now  it  is  time  to  have  finished 
the  digging  and  dressing  of  your  lateward  rosebeds. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  late  period,  rare. 

1577  HARRISON  England  \\.  ix.  (1877)  i.  190  Such  also  was 
the  lateward  estimation  uf  them  [the  old  laws]  that  [etc.]. 
B.  adv. 

1.  Of  late,  recently. 

1471  SIR  J.  PASTON  in  P.  L<:tt.  No.  670  III.  6  As  myche 
plesyer  and  hertys  ease  as  I  have  latuard  causyd  you  to 
have  trowbyll  and  thowght.  1649  I!i'-  \\f\\.\.ConJinn.  11650 
28  Deducing  it  self  thi-ough  all  the  ages  of  the  Church, 
(though  lateward  not  without  some  taint  of  superstitious 
inteispersions). 

2.  Late,  after  the  due  time  or  season. 

1572  MASCALL  Plant.  <y  Graff,  v.  24  Whether  the  tree  be 
forwards  or  not,  or  to  be  graffed  soone  or  latewarde.     1573 
Tl'SSLR  Hitsb.  xlvi.   (1878)  joi   Who  soweth  too  lateward, 
hath  seldome  good  seed.     1609  HIBU-;  (Houay)  Jcr.  ii.  31 
Am  I  become  a  wildernes  to  Israel,  or  a  lateward  springing 
land  ?     1620  KP.  HALI.  Hon.  Mar.  Clergy  in.  §  13  The  cited 
clergy  and  laity  doe  now  thus  late-ward  discusse  de  iure. 
1659  TOKRIANO,  Sera,  late,  or  lateward. 

3.  ?  Towards  the  last. 

1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vii.  622  The  most  losse  turned  euer 
latewarde  vpon  y«  Englysh  partie. 

Also  t  La 'te wards  adv.,  lately,  recently. 

1483  Act  r  Rich.  ///,  c.  13  The  Butts  of  Malmseys  late- 
wards  brought  into  this. .  Realm. 

t  La'tewardly,  a.   Obs.  rare.    [f.  LATEWABD 

+  -LY  !.]    -  LATEWAUD  a.  i. 

1573  TUSSEK  tht&b.  xxi.  (1878)  56  Leaue  latewardly  rering. 

t  La'tewardly,  adv.  Obs.  f  f.  as  prec.  -j- 
-LY  -.]  a.  Of  late,  lately,  b.  At  a  late  date. 

1720  STKYPE  Stmvs  Snrv.  Land.  I.  6  This  our  City  of 
London  was  also  walled  with  Stone  in  the  Time  of  the 
Roman  Government  here  ;  but  yet  very  latewardly  \edrt. 
1598-1633  lately].  For  it  seemeth  not  to  have  l>een  walled 
in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  ccxcvi.  1721  —  Eccl.  Mem.  1 1.  i.  9 
His  tutors  were  latewardly  much  detained  at  court.  tbirt. 
III.  xviii.  147  Here  latewardly  also  were  J.  Pilkington  [etc.]. 

Latewes,  obs.  form  of  LKTTUCE. 

Late- while  s,  adv.  [f.  LATK  al  +  WHILE  sb., 
with  and  without  genitival  j.]  Of  late,  recently. 

1839  BAILKY  Fcstits  xix.  (1848)  227  Hast  met  that  anger 
late-while?  1887  S.  Cheshire  Gloss.,  Late-ivhfiles,  of  late 
. . '  I  hanna  seyn  nowt  on  her  late-wheiles '. 


LATEX. 

II  Latex  (U'Keks).     [L  ,  ^  liquid,  fluid.] 

•f  1.  Old  rhys.  The  name  given  to  juice  of  ;iny 
sort  in  the  body  ;  esp.  the  watery  part  of  the  blood 
and  other  secretions. 

1662  J.  CHANDLER  Van  Helinonfs  Ortaf.  115  Religion  is 
amazed . . at  the  finding  of  a  latex  or  liquor,  which  being 
reduced  to  the  least  Atomes  possible  to  nature,  as  loving  a 
single  life,  would  despise  the  Wedlocks  of  every  ferment. 
Ibiti,  194  Seperation  of  the  Liquor  Latex,  Urine,  and  Sweat 
doth  employ  the  Liver.  1669  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Chyni. 
^i  The  exorbitant  latex,  which  before  wr>s  extravasated  runs 
in  its  own  chanels  again.  1766  SPRY  in  Phil.  Trans.  LVII. 
91  Her  blood  appeared  of  a  good  texture,  otherwise  than 
giving  off  a  little  more  than  its  due  proportion  of  latex. 

2.  Bot.  A  milky  liquid  found  in  many  plants 
(in  special  vessels  called  laticiferous},  which  exudes 
when  the  plant  is  wounded,  and  coagulates  on  ex 
posure  to  the  air. 

1835  LINDI.KY  Introd.  Bot.  (1848)  1 1. 338  Manyplants . .  when 
old,  have  a  milky  latex.  1858  CARPENTER  I'fg.  /'/y*.  §  58 
Destined  for  the  conveyance  of  the  latex  or  prepared  juice 
of  the  plant.  1885  GOODALU  Physiol.  Bot.  96  Upon  expo 
sure  to  the  air  latex  coagulates,  and  forms  upon  drying 
a  sticky,  elastic  mass, 

atlril'.  1874  COOKE  Fungi  23  True  latex  vessels  occur 
occasionally  in  Agaricus.  1885  GOOUALIC  Fliysiel.  Bot.  95 
Latex-cells  are  not  restricted  to  any  one  organ  of  the  plant. 

Lateys^e,  obs.  form  of  LATTICE. 

Lath.  (lu]>),  sb.  Forms :  a.  1  leett,  ('//.  Isetta, 
latta),  5-8  latt,  6-7  latte,  5,  7-9  dial,  lat ;  //. 
4-6  lattes,  -is,  5  lattys,  lates,  latez,  6  layttes, 
6-latts,  8-  lats.  P.  4-6  lathe,  (4  lappe,  latthe), 
6-  lath.  [OK.  Ixlt  sb.  fern,  (whence  mod.  dial. 
tal)  corresponds  to  MDtt.  lalte  .Dn./a/),  IIG.dial. 
lat-..  Da.  (i6th  c.)  latle,  l-x/te,  Iccthe  (now  Isegte, 
which  is  phonetically  difficult  .  The  ME.  lafpt, 
from  which  the  modern  standard  ICng.  form  de 
scends,  prob.  represents  an  OE.  *£•!//-,  as  this 
would  correspond  to  the  synonymous  OHG.  lat(t~)a, 
ladJa  (MUG.,  mod.G.  latte);  but  the  mutual  re 
lation  of  the  two  types  is  obscure,  and  the  occur 
rence  of  a  geminated  /  in  OTeut.  has  no  known 
parallel  or  explanation.  Some  scholars  think  that 
the  substitution  of/  for  t  was  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  synonymous  (and  peril,  cognate)  Welsh 
Hath  =  Irish  j7a/ :-OCeltic  *slaila.  The  Teut. 
«ord  has  passed  into  the  Kom.  langs.  (cf.  It.  lalla, 
Sp.  lala,  F.  laltc} ;  it  is  usu.  regarded  as  cogn.  w. 
MUG.  lade  plank  (mod.G.  IcuUn  counter,  shop).] 

1.  A  thin  narrow  strip  of  wood  used  to  form  a 
groundwork  upon  which  to  fasten  the  slates  or  tiles 
of  a  roof  or  the  plaster  of  a  wall  or  ceiling,  and  in 
the  construction  of  lattice  or  trellis  work  and  Vene 
tian  blinds.  Double,  single,  pantile  lath:  seequots. 
1825,  1842-59. 

t.  >  1000  /KLI-RIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  126  Asscres, 
Ixtta.  (.-1050  .S"»///.  .Klfric's  Gtf>ss.,  ibid.  185  Asscri-s, 
latta,  net  reafteres.  1361-2  Dili-haul  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees) 
385  Cum  calcc,  latlcs,  ct  sclatstan.  a  1400-50  Ali\randcr 
756*  [He]  stighillys  hym  in  som  stede,  a  stable  by  hyin 
one,  With  lang  lates  of  yren,  bat  he  might  lig  in.  c  1425 
Si.  Zlary  of  Oignics  I.  ii.  in  Austin  VIII.  136/1  She  slcpte 
but  litil  &  Jjat  vpon  a  fewe  latlys.  c  1450  St.  Cuthl'crt 
'Surtees)  642  He  ^e  lattis  it  toke  feslnyng.  1483-4  in 
Svvayne  Churchw.  Ace.  Saritr/t  (1896)  33  For  v  bondellez 
of  late/.  1515-16  Durham  Ace.  Kails  (Surtees)  253  In  le 
Storehouse  ..  ccc  layttes.  1578  Richmond.  Wills  (Surtees 
1853!  282  Woodd  and  bords..with  slangs,  hots,  and  cares, 
and  spelks,  and  latts,  xxs.  1641  BEST  Farm.  fiks.  (Surtees) 
148  They  will  sowe  downc  tbeire  lhatcli  in  fower  places  . . 
allsoc  sowinge  once  aboute  a  latte,  ever  betwixt  sparre  and 
-parrc.  1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olearins'  I'oy.  Amb.  395  The 
houses  of  this  Village  were  very  wretched  ones,  as  t>^in^ 
built  only  with  lats  nail'd  across,  and  plaister'tl  over  with 
clay.  1674  RAY  jV.  C.  Words  29  A  Lath  is  also  called  a 
Lat  in  the  Northern  Dialect.  1779  MANN  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LXIX.  626  Latts  ..  were  nailed  against  each  end.  1878 
CiauUit.  Glass.,  Lai,  lath  . .  '  As  thin  as  a  lat '.  1886  i'.  if. 
Line.  Gloss.,  Lat,  a  lath. 

ft.  1330  Keafig  Ord.  in  Gross  Gild Merch.  II.  134  Noe 
burgess  shall  buy  . .  boards,  lathes,  tyles.  c  1380  WVCL1P 
.S frm.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  167  Iii  \n  labpis  pel  senten  him  doun, 
wib  liis  bed.  1398  TRKVISA  Rartli.  DC  P.  R.  xvii.  clxvii. 
Ii495>  7'"  The  lathe  is  longe  and  somwhat  brode  and 
playne  and  thyn  and  is  naylled  thwart  ouer  to  the  rafterers 
and  theron  hangyth  slattes,  tyle  and  shyngles.  1523  FETZ- 
IIKRH.  Hitsb.  §  15  They  [harowe  bulles]  ..  halle  shotes  of 
wode  put  through  theym  lyke  lathes.  1563  HYM.  Art 
Garden.  (1593)  7  The  Romans  vsed  to  inclose  and  fence 
their  gardens  with  stakes  and  laths.  1703  MOXON  Mich. 
Excrc.  244  Laths  . .  are  made  of  heart  of  Oak,  for  outside 
Work  . .  ;  and  of  Fir  for  inside  Plastering.  1735  BRADLEY 
Fain.  Diet.  s.  v.,  A  bundle  of  Laths  is  generally  call'd  a 
Hundred  of  Laths.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Oferat.  Mechanic 
(Hi  The  single  are  the  thinnest  ..  those  called  lath  and 
half,  are  supposed  to  be  one  third  thicker  than  the  single; 
and  the  double  laths  are  twice  that  thickness.  1842-59 
GWILT  Arc/lit.  Gloss,  s.v.  Lath,  Pantile  laths  are  long 
s  luare  pieces  of  fir,  on  which  the  pantiles  hang.  1866 
ROGERS  Agric.  ty  Prices  I.  xx.  487  Stout  oak  laths  rent  from 
heart  timber.  1881  YOUNG  Every  Man  his  own  Mechanic 
S  175  Specialities  in  Venetian  blind  laths.  Ibid.  §  445  In 
planing,  .laths  for  trellis- work. 

b.  collect.  Laths  as  a  material  used  in  building 
(chiefly  as  a  groundwork  for  a  coating  of  plaster) 
to  form  a  wall  or  partition.  Kreq.  in  lath  and 
plaster  (often  written  with  hyphens,  esp.  when  used 
attrib.  or  quasi-<z<^'.) ;  also  rarely  lath  anJ  clay. 
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i573TifsSKR  Husb.  xvii.  (1878)  36  A  frower  of  iron,  for  clean 
ing  oflath.  i663GERiiiKK  Counsel '79  Ruff  cast  upon  Lath. . 
is  worth  eighteen  pence  the  yard.  1315  PRIOR  Down-Hall  1 52 
A  house  should  be  built,  or  with  brick,  or  with  stone.  Why 
'tis  plaster  and  lath.  1^19  DE  FOE  Crusoe  11.  xiv.  (1840) 
285  It  was  ..  a  house  built,  as  we  call  it  in  England,  with 
lath  and  plaster.  1765  GRIFFITH  in  Phil.  Trans.  LV.  274 
A  lath  and  plalster  wall.  1807  CRABUE  Par.  Reg.  i.  Wks. 
1834  II.  150  A  paltry  screen  Of  paper'd  lath.  1839  CAK- 
LYLK  Chartism  viii.  158  Dons,  Tons  . .  not  a  few.  .of  burnt 
brick,  of  timber,  of  lath-and-clay.  1859  JKPHSON  Brittany 
xvi.  269  IJuildings  of  lath  and  plaster.  1866  ROGERS  Agric. 
fy  Prices  I.  xx.  496  Lath-and-plaster  work. 

2.  In  wider   application:    A    thin,  narrow,   flat 
piece  of  wood  used  for  any  purpose.     Also,  as  the 
material  of  a  counterfeit  weapon,  as  bow^  sword  of 
lath,     f  Dagger  of  lath  :  see  DAGGER  i  b. 

1593  SHAKS.  Rom.  <y  Jiil.  i.  iv.  5  No  Cupid  . .  Bearing  a 
Tartar's  painted  15ow  of  lath.  1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH. 
Country  Farm  35  Hee  shall  cut  the  roots  of  the  Vines, 
and  set  square  Laths  or  Props  for  the  defending  of  them. 
1658  A.  Fox  Witrtz'  Sttrg.  n.  xvii.  124  One  lath  or  splinter 
will  serve  the  turn  here.  And  apply  the  hitli  either  above 
or  below  the  great  sinew  on  the  Arm.  1796  I.  OWEN  Trav. 
Europe  II.  504  An  old  woman,  .holding  a  lath  lighted  at 
one  end.  x8ao  SCOTT  Ivanhoe  i,  A  sword  of  lath. 

b.  transf.,  applied  to  what  is  slender  or  fragile. 

I$33QUARLES  Prelim.  Verses  to  Fletcher  &  Purple  I  si.,  His 
ribs  are  laths,  daub'd  o're  PlaisterM  with  flesh,  and  blond. 
1748  SMOLLETT  AW.  R  anj  (1812)  I.  59  You  man  oflath.  1799 
MAD.  D'AKBLAY  Lett,  to  Dr.  Barmy,  July,  'You  used  to 
be  as  thin  as  Dr.  Lind ',  says  the  King.  Lind  was  then  in 
sight — a  mere  lath.  1814  SCOTT  J,d.  of  Isles  \\,  i.  Interl., 
Some  phantom,  fashionably  thin,  With  limb  oflath. 

3.  The  bending  part  of  an  arbalest  or  cross-bow. 
1545  Kates  Custom  ho.  a  vii,  Crosbowe  lathes  the  pounde 

\\\\d.     1685  liovLE  Effects  of  Mot.  viii.  91  When  the  Lath 
of  a  Cross-bow  stands  bent. 

4.  attrib.  and   Comb.     a.  simple  attributive,  as 
lath-hammer,    -wood  \     b.    <]uasi-a^'.    (in    sense 
of  'made  of  a  lath  or   of  laths',  as  lath~hoitset 
partition,   sword,   wall,  -ivork\    c.    objective,  as 
lath-cleaver^    -  maker ^    -render ,    -river -,    -splitter, 
-splitting;    d.    parasynthetic    and    similntive,   as 
lath-backed y  -fagged,   -like   adjs.     e.  special   com 
binations,  as  lath-bedstead,  a  bedstead  with  laths 
to  support  the  bedding ;  lath-brick,  a  long  narrow 
brick  used  for  the  floors  of  grain-kilns;   flath- 
brod,  ?  a  small  lath-nail ;  lath-coop,  -pot   U.  S. 
(see  quot.  for  lath-pot}.     Also  LATH-NAIL. 


1676  WYCHKKNKV  PI.  Dealer  n.  i,  Thou  pitiful,  paltry, 
ath-back'd  Fellow.     1830  K.  I>.  J'KAKE  Crt.  ^  City  \.  iii, 


Brother,  observe  his  make— none  of  your  lath-backed  wishy- 
washy  breed.     1806  Mcd.   Jrnl.  XV.  ii  A  *Iath  bedstead. 


1677  I'I.OT  O  xfordsh.  251  *  Lath-bricks  ..  nre  put  in  the 
place  of  the  Laths  or  Spars  (siipjxjrted  by  Pillars)  in  Oasts 
for  drying  mault.  1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  587 
Lath-bricks,  .used  for  drying  malt  upon.  1536-7  Durham 
Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  698,  2000  'latbrodde^  ad  25.  irf.  i6zo 
Naworth  Hoi4$ch.  Bkf,  (.Surtees)  132,  c.  of  late  broad cs,  ii'y/, 
1622  Cantcrb.  Marriage  Licences  (MS.),  Will'm  Paine  of 
the  Citty  of  Cant.  *  I  ate  leaver.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Ope  rat. 
Mechanic  612  The  lath-cleavers  having  cut  their  timber., 
cleave  each  piece  with  wedges.  1573  TUSSER  Ihtsb.  xvii. 
(1878)  37  A  "lath  hammer.  1882  Garden  7  Jan.  1/2  Azaleas, 
£c.  are  kept  under  a  *  lath-house  shelter  through  the 
summer  months.  1523  KITZIIEKB.  Jlusb.  §  78  The  .ix.  proper- 
lyes  of  an  asse  ..  the  syxte,  to  be  "lathe-legged.  1611 
COTGK.,  Tringlc,  a.  ."lath-like  pecce  of  wood.  1674  MOXON 
Tutor  Astron.  (ed.  3)  201  A  sphear  is  complicated  only  of 
Lath-like  Circles  to  represent  each  Orb.  1530  PALSGK.  237/2 
xLathe  maker,  faiscvr  <te  lattcs.  1533  MS.  Ace.  St. 
Johns  /Aw/.,  Canterb.t  To  the  lathe  maker  -.  xviji/.  1607 
Cantcrb,  Marriage  Licences  (MS.),  Abraham  Garke  of 
Marden,  latmakcr.  1886  KUSKIN  Prxtcrita  I.  286  Sepa 
rated  only  by  a  Math  partition.  1887  G.  H.  GOODK.  etc. 
J-'isherics  of  U.S.  II.  666  The  term  Main-pot  is  almost  uni 
versally  employed  to  designate  the  common  forms  of  closed 
lobster  traps,  . .  providing  they  are  constructed  of  laths  or  of 
any  narrow  strips  of  wood.  Other  names,  .are  '  box-traps  ', 
'  house-pots  ',  '  stick-pots  ', '  Math-coops  '.  1688  Lonti.  Gaz. 
No.  2318/4  A  Man.,  by  Trade  a  Hoopshaver.or  '  Latlirciider. 
1610  in  /iwA'.  Hist.  Rev.  (1898)  XIII.  524  A  Math  KyvLi. 
1876  IV hi  thy  (r/tfss.,  I.at-rivcr,  one  who  splits  lathi  for  the 
plasterers.  1858  SIMMONDS  Die  t.  Trade,  ''Lath-splitter. 
1882  OCM.VIK,  "•  Lath- splitting.  1697  DRVUEN  I'irg.  Gtvrg. 
iv.  168  The  God  obscene,  who  frights  away,  With  fm  *  I^alh 
Sword,  the  Thiefs  and  Thirds  of  Prey.  1756  Hr.  POCOCKK 
Trav.  (1889)  II.  228  Outhouses,  .built,  .with  what  they  call 
*lalh  walls.  1641  RKST  Farm.  Jibs.  (Surtees)  16  Ashen 
barres  . .  very  streight  and  riven  very  thinne  all  must  like 
unto  *  lalte-wood.  1887  MOLONKV  Forestry  W~.  Afr.  3 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Titnlwr  used  for.  .lath-wood,  shingles 
for  roofs,  &c.  1611  COTGR.,  Latage, .  .Math-worke.  1663 
GKKBIKR  Counsel  79  Ruflf  cast  upon  Lath-work,  the  owner 
finding  all,  is  worth  eight  pence  a  yard.  1863  R.  Ii.  PEACOCK 
S.  Lonsdale  Dial,  in  Trans.  Philol.  Sot'.  262  He's  gloorin 
out  a  't  winda,  en  shewin'  hissel  through  't  lat-wark. 

Lath  (lop),  v.  Also  6  lathe,  7-9  dial.  lat.  [f. 
LATH  sb.~\  trans.  To  cover  or  furnish  (a  wall  or 
ceiling')  with  laths  for  plastering.  Also  with  over. 

c  1532  Du  WKS  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  949  To  lathe  with 
lathes,  latter.  1575  Churchw.  Ace.  Stanford  in  Antiquary 
XVII.  171/1  It.  for  lathing  &  mending  the  churche  OOWM 
mounds  \d.  1600  SURFLET  Coitntrie  Far  me  i.  xviii.  113 
[The  feasant]  house  shall  lie  . .  thicke  lattcd  and  of  clouen 
boardes.  1641  HKST  Farm,  Rks.  (Surtees)  148  After  that 
an  house  is  ntfeed,  the  first  thatch  that  is  layd  on  woulde 
bee  of  rye-.str.iwc.  1725  HKADI.KY  Fain.  Diet.  s.v.  Walls, 
Walls.. being  inuirter'd  and  lath'd  between  the  Timber,  or 
soinelinies  lathed  all  over,  they  are  ptaistcrM  with  I>ome. 
1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Rnild.  no  When  lathed  over, 
the  lath  may  be  equally  slid"  to  MiMain  the  plaster.  1869 
Daily  News  10  Sept.,  The  dining-rooms  . .  in  the  sixteenth 
century  were  neither  lathed  nor  plastered.  1886  S.  W. 
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Line.  Gloss.,  Latied^part.!  covered  with  laths :  as  '  I'll  have 
it  studded  and  latted  \ 

absol.  1663  GEKHIKK  Counsel  79  To  Lath  and  lay  with 
Lime  and  haire.  1703  Moxox  Meeh.  tixerc.  250  A  Budget 
..to  put  their  Nails  in  when  they  Lath. 

Hence  Lathed  ///.  a.  Also  La  ther,  one  who 
fixes  laths  or  makes  lath-work. 

1578  HAMSTER  Hist.  Man  v.  65  Like  the  plaster,  or  dawbe 
vnto  the  latted  house.  1897  Daily  News  8  Dec.  4/4  Uy  em 
ploying  lathers  to  do  the  lathing  work  instead  of  plasterers. 

Lath,  obs.  form  of  LOATH. 

Lathe  (l^S),  st>.1  [Urte  OE.  t«G  str.  neut., 
corresponding  to  ON.  lad  (poet.)  landed  posses 
sion,  land  :— OTent.  *lyfom ;  according  to  some 
scholars  cogn.  w.  -/^(f-  in  Goth,  un-tids  poor  ^?lit. 
without  landed  possessions),  OE.  un-lxd(e  wretched. 

The  form  lathe  (recorded  from  i4thc.)  would,  if  it  repre 
sented  a  pronunciation  handed  down  by  oral  tradition,  imply 
that  the  OK.  word  had  a  short  vowel,  and  connexion  with 
/adian,to  summon,  would  then  be  possible.  Probably, how 
ever,  the  word  had  little  oral  currency,  so  that  its  form  may 
have  been  influenced  by  the  spelling  of  early  documents. 
The  identity  of  the  word  with  ON.  Id9 (which  involves  the 
conclusion  that  the  OE.  form  was  l%$)  is  rendered  almost 
certain  by  the  following  facts,  (i)  The  OE.  word  is  in  one 
instance  recorded  in  the  sense  of  the  ON.  word,  viz,,  in  the 
legal  formula  '  ne  j^yrne  ic  bines  ne  la;3es  ne  landes  ne  sace 
ne  socne'  (Schmid,  Gesetze  der  Angclsachsen,  app.  xi), 
where  it  has  the  same  alliterative  association  as  in  the 
frequent  ON.  phrase  'land  ok  ]a5'.  (2)  This  alliterative 
association  recurs  in  our  first  quotation,  where  the  word  has 
its  specific  Kentish  application.  (3)  Our  second  quotation 
implies  that  'the  lathe  of  Aylesford  '  was  the  territory  that 
was  under  a  jurisdiction  attached  to  the  manor  of  Aylesford, 
so  that  the  development  of  the  special  Kentish  use  from  the 
general  sense  of  *  landed  possession  '  presents  no  difficulty. 

The  possibility  is  not  excluded  that  the  Kentish  term  may 
represent  a  coalescence  of  the  original  OE.  ly$,  territory, 
with  other  words  of  similar  form  :  cf.  ON.  left  fern,  a  court 
or  judicial  assembly,  and  OE.  ~t&9  or  -Isffie  in  nidtlxfiu  pi., 
attendances  at  a  'moot '  or  assembly  i?related  to  ON.  tfda, 
OE.  lfSant  to  go) ;  also  mod.  Da.  l&gd  '  division  of  a  parish 
for  military  purposes  '  (f.  root  of  LIK,  LAY  ?'/v.l. 

The  latinized  Igidegrtvti  (^ee  b)  may,  as  is  commonly 
assumed,  represent  an  OE.  *?g$gerf/an  *  lathe-reeves';  but 
the  text  is  of  little  authority.) 

One  of  the  administrative  districts  (now  five  in 
number)  into  which  Kent  is  divided,  each  com 
prising  several  hundreds. 

?anoo  Charter  in  Birch  Cart.  Sax,  III.  162  Seo  du*"<5 
folces  on  westan  Qent,  \>xr  }&£t  land  and  \>set  la:3  to  US. 
ciizo  Rochester  Bridge-bole  Charter  ibid.  659  Of  aj^les- 
forda  &  of  cllan  bam  lafc>e  J?e  ^a,-r  to  lib.  [Latin  text :  De 
/Eilesforda  et  de  toto  illo  lesto  quod  ad  illud  manerium 
pertinet.  (See  LAST  J/'.s)]  c  1150  in  Laws  ofEdw.  Conf.  c.  31 
(interpolation)  in  Schmid  Gesetze  508  note  5,  In  quibusdam 
vero  provinces  Anglice  vocantur  Ie5  [v.r.  vocabatur  led], 
quod  isti  dicunt  tithinge  [&.?*.  trihinge],  1392-3  Rolls  Parlt. 
III.  505/1  Certains  Wapentakes,  Hundredes,  Rapes,  Lathes, 
liailhes.  .&  Villes,  queux  furent  grant  parcelle  del  Ferme  des 
corps  des  Countees.  1545  Act  37  Hen.  K//7,  c.  25  §  9  In 
every  such  Shire  Riding  lyatheWapentakeKapeCitieTowne 
Borough  Isle.  1570-6  LAMBAKDE  Pcramb.  Kent  (1826)  3 
The  whole  Shy  re  hath  long  been  divided  into  five  partes 
com  muni  y  called  Lathes.  1670  BLOUNT  Law  Dict.t  Lathe  or 
/.fM,.. is  a  great  part  of  a  County,  sometimes  containing 
three  or  more  Hundreds  or  Wapen takes ;  as  it  is  used  in 
Kent  and  Sussex.  1765  BuCKSTOB  Conun.  I.  116  In  some 
counties  there  is  an  intermediate  division  between  the  shire 
and  the  hundreds,  as  lathes  in  Kent,  and  rapes  in  Sussex. 
183*  Act  2  <5-  3  Will.  IV,  c.  64  §  9  Such  Eastern  Division  shall 
include  the  whole  of  the  respective  lathes  of  St.  Augustine 
and  Shfpway.  1875  STUBHS  Const.  Hist.  I.  v.  100  In  Kent 
. .  the  hundreds  are  arranged  in  Lathes  or  Lests. 

b.  Comb.  :  t  lathe  reeve,  the  official  charged 
with  the  administration  of  a  lathe  ;  f  lathe  silver 
(see  quot.  1778). 

c  1200  London  interpolation  in  Leges  Hen.  /,  c.  7  §  2  (MS. 
£1310)  in  Schmid  Gesetze  440  note  4,  Leidegrevei,  vicaiiL 
1765  BLACKSTONE  Comtn.  I,  116  These  had  ..  their  lathe- 
reeves  and  rape-reeves,  acting  in  subordination  to  the  shire- 
reeve.  1778  HASTED  Kent  I.  124  The  chief-rent  payable  to 
the  crown,  called  lath  or  tythe  silver,  ..  was  Bs.  as  was> 
returned  by  the  survey  taken  in  1650. 

Lathe  .!«?'<?),  $b.~  Now  onlydiat.  Also  61aythe, 
6-7  lath,  7,  S  dial,  leath,  y  dial,  leathe,  laith(e. 
fa.  ON.  hlada  (Sw.  /aJa,  Da.  lade},  connected  with 
/i/aSa  LADE  v^\  A  barn. 

c  1250  Gen.  fy  F.x.  2134  To  maken  Ia5es  and  gadeien  coren. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  4681  (Giitt.)  WJd  win  and  corn,  Ileus  ;ni'l 
inele,  And  [?  read  \>n\]  fild  be  lathes  here  and  J»ar.  t  1384 
CHAUCKR  //.  Fame  in.  1050  For  alle  mote  oute  other  late 
or  rathe,  Alle  the  shevcs  in  the  lathe,  c  1425  l^oc.  in  Wr.- 
Wiilcker  670  Hoc  ortcmu,  lathe.  Hoc  i^ranarinin,  idem 
est.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surteesl  7643  He  gait  bigg 
thaim  in  DOOM  and  lathe,  c  1550  Plumpton  Corr.  (Camdenj 
257  They  ar  threshing  in  the  one  lath  beanes  and  barley 
both.  1605  CAMDKN  Reni.  101  Lath,  a  Barne  among  them 
of  Lincolnshire.  1781  J.  HUTTON  Tour  to  Caves  (lluv>. 
92  Lcath,  barn.  1847  E.  BKONIK  Wnthcring Heights  I.  ii. 
16 '  Goa  rahnd  by  th'  end  ut'  laith  '.  1893  PEEL  Spen  l-'alley 
293  Garside's  old  laithe  stood  about  where  Mr.  Dawson's 
shops  now  are. 

b.  attrib, ,  as  lathe-door ',  -yard. 

c  1746  J.  COLIJKR  (Tim  Bobbin)  View  Lane.  Dial.  Wkt>. 
(1862)  67  .Just  as  i'r  gett'n  to  th'  Leath  l~)ur.  1891  ATKINSON 
Last  of  Giant  Killers  214  The  fowls  of  the  lathe-yards  even 
had  not  been  spared. 

Lathe  (Wf)tjM  Also  5,  7  lath.  [Of  obscure 
history ;  prob.  cognate  with  Da.  lad,  in  drejelad 
turning-lathe,  also  in  other  compounds  in  which  it 
has  the  general  sense  of  'stand,  supporting  frame 
work  ',  e.g.  savelad  saw-bench,  sengdad  bedstead, 
tfndtlad  gantry,  vxverlad  loom.  The  Da.  word 
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is  prob.  a  special  rise  of  lad  pile,  heap  regularly 
built  up:-ON.  hlati,  related  to  /i/aSa  to  LADE. 

If  the  coincidence  in  form  and  meaning  with  Da.  lotl  be 
not  purely  accidental,  the  Kng.  word  must,  notwithstanding 
its  late  occurrence,  have  come  down  from  the  time  of  llu; 
Danish  settlements  in  Knglaml.  (A  native  OK.  cognate  is 
out  of  the  question,  as  it  would  have  had  d,  not  (t)  The  1  )a. 
word,  in  compounds,  is  cited  by  Kalkar  from  the  15-161)1  c. 

As  the  older  form  of  turning-lathe,  used  as  late  as  the 
iQth  century,  was  worked  by  means  of  a  spring-lath  _over- 
head  (see  drawing  in  Encycl.  lirit.  ed.q,  XIV.  3?  <),  it  js  not 
wholly  impossible  that  the  word  maybe  a  modification  of 
LATH  sb. ;  but  against  this  is  the  occurrence  of  the  word  in 
the  wider  Danish  sense  (see  sense  i). 

The  ON.  laiiif  (in  Diets,  miswritten  loft,  and  explained 
'smith's  lathe')  is  commonly  given  as  the  etymon,  but 
erroneously.  All  that  is  known  of  the  word  is  that  it  was 
used  in  composition  to  form  poetic  synonyms  for  gold.] 

fl.  1gen-   A  supporting  structure,  stand,  scaffold. 

1476  Recant  St.  Mary's  Ratclijft'c  in  Antiq.  Sarisb.  (1771) 
209  A  new  Sepulchre  ..  with  all  the  ordinance  that  longctli 
thereto;  that  is  to  say,  A  lath  made  of  timber  and  iron 
work  thereto;  Item,  thereto  longeth  Heven,  made  of  timber 
. .  Item  Hell  made  of  timber  and  iron-work,  w  ilh  Devils. 

2.  spec.    (More  fully  tnriiin^-lallie.')    A  machine 
for  turning  wood,  metal,  ivory,  etc.,  in  which  tlie 
article  to  be  turned  is  held  in  a  horizontal  position 
by  means  of  adjustable  centres  and  rotated  against 
the  tools  with  which  it  is  cut  to  the  required  shape. 

The  lathe  is  used  chiefly  for  turning  circular  and  oval 
work,  but  it  is  also  used  for  turning  irregular  forms  and 
in  engra\  ing  figure-work  and  geometrical  designs  on  metal. 

1611  [see  LARK'J).  1659  LEAK  \Vattruiks.  25  As  in  a  Turners 
Lathe.  1678  liiiTLKU  II ml.  ill.  ii.  376  Could  turn  his  Word 
and  Oath  and  Faith  As  many  ways  as  in  a  Lath.  1753 
HOCAKTII  Anal.  Klanty  X.  58  A  turner,  in  his  lathe-,  might 
turn  a  much  finer  neck.  1812-16  J.  SMITH  f'auaraiiia  .Si/. 
•V  Art  I.  31  A  file.. to  smooth  wood  or  metal  revolving 
in  the  lathe.  1875  JOWETT  I'lato  (ed.  2)  III.  6i<5  In  the 
form  of  a  globe,  round  as  from  a  lathe. 

b.  With   qualifying   words   indicating    (a)  the 
source  of  driving  power,  as  engine-,  foot-,  hand-, 
etc. ;  (K)  a  special  form  of  construction,  as  centre-, 
chuck-,  duplex-,  mandrel-,  pole-,  etc. ;  (c-~)  the  kind 
of  work  done  with  it,  as  chasing-,  fluting-,  oval-, 
screw-cutting-,  etc. ;  for  which  see  those  words. 

c.  A  machine  for  'throwing'  and  turning  [lottery- 
ware,  the  article  being  placed   upon   a  revolving 
horizontal  disc.     (More  explicitly  potter's  lathe.} 

'773  Encycl.  Brit.  III.  506/2  The  wheel  and  lathe  are  the 
chief  ..  instruments  in  pottery;  the  first  for  large  woiks, 
and  the  last  for  small.  ..The  potter's  lathe  is  also  a  kind 
of  wheel,  but  more  simple  and  slight  than  the  former. 
1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  1012  In  large  lotteries,  the  whole  of 
the  lathes,  both  for  throwing  and  turning,  are  put  in  motion 
by  a  steam  engine. 

3.  attrib.    and    Comb.,    as    lathe-chuck,    -drill, 
-frame,  -mark,  -work;   lathe-turned^}.;    lathe- 
bearer,   -carrier,   -dog,   various   names   for   the 
appliance  which  connects  the  object  to  be  turned 
with  the  centres  of  the  lathe  ;  lathe-bed,  the  lower 
framework  of  a  lathe,  having  a  slot  from  end  to 
end  in  which  one  or  both  of  the  heads  may  be 
moved  backwards  or  forwards ;  lathe-frame,  the 
frame  upon  which  the  lathe  stands ;  lathe-head, 
(a)  the  head-stock  of  a  lathe ;  (b)  '  a  small  dental 
or  laboratory  lathe  that  may  be  fitted  to  a  bench  ' 
(Cent.    Diet.} ;    lathe-man    (see    quot.) ;    lathe- 
treader,  a   man   or   boy  employed   to   turn    the 
potter's  lathe. 

1853  ().  KVRNE  Handbk.  Artisan  146  Sometimes  ..  the 
grinder  is  laid  upon  the  "lathe-l>earers  or  other  support.  1849 
WEALE  Diet.  Terms  253/1  A  long  frame,  called  the  'lathe- 
bed  . .  is  fixed  at  each  end  upon  two  short  standards.  1879 
Casselfs  Tcdin.  Edne.  IV.  266/1  The  slide-rest  will.. move 
along  the  lathe-bed.  1873  J.  RICHARDS  Wood-working  l-'ite- 
tories  160  The  shear,  or  *lathe  frame  ..  can  be  made  of 
wood.  1893  Labojtr  Commission  Gloss.,  *  Lath  Men,  brass- 
finishers  employed  solely  in  fuming  at  the  lathe  and  not 
engaged  in  fitting  at  the  bench  or  vice.  1868  G.  STEI-HEN-S 
Runic  Man.  I.  287  On  the  battered  and  broken  metal  we 
can  still  see  traces  of  the  Mathe-mark.  1865  KLIZA  MKTE- 
VARn  Life  J.  Wedgwood  I.  338  This  branch  of  the  trade 
employed  a  skilled  body  of  men  . .  and  the  boys  called 
Mathe-treaders  who  made  the  necessary  movements  for 
them.  1868  G.  STEPHENS  Runic  Man.  I.  286  *  llarbarian  ' 
work  of  this  period  was  as  often  "lathe-turned  as  Roman. 
1875  L'arpentry  $•  Join.  146  For  "lathe  work  I  have  pursued 
a  different  course. 

Lathe  -.1^'«),^.*  In  7lath,  7-Sleath.  [Cogn. 
w.  Sw.  lad,  of  the  same  meaning;  cf.  prec.  and  LAV 
sb.]  The  movable  swing-frame  or  batten  of  a  loom. 

rt  1633  AUSTIN  Mcdit.  (1635)  281  At  every  change  the 
Shittle  flyes  thorow  and  thorow  it  [the  web] ;  and  ever  and 
anone  the  Lath  thumps  and  smites  it.  1688  R.  HOLME 
Armoury  III.  107/2  The  Leath,  that  is  a  moving  Frame  in 
which  the  reed  is  placed  by  which  the  Woof  is  knockt  or 
beaten  into  the  Warp.  1743  MAXWELL  Sel.  Trans.  342  The 
Weaver  should . .likewise  be  careful  each  time  he  throws 
the  Shuttle,  that  he  draws  the  Thread  straight  and  light  to 
the  Cloth,  before  he  strikes  with  the  Leath.  1889  POSSELT 
Tfeltn.  Textile  Design  123  Lay,  Lathe  or  Batten,  a  part 
of  a  loom.  To  it  are  secured  the  shuttle-boxes  and  the  reed. 

Lathe,  »•  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  9  dial,  laith'e. 
[OE.  laSian  =  OFris.  lathia,  ladia,  OS.  laSian, 
OHG.  iatttii  (MUG.,  mod.G.  laden),  ON.  laSa, 
Goth.  la/>6n ;  cogn.  w.  Goth.  lapaleikS  willingly.] 
trans.  To  invite,  call. 

1-900  tr.  /.'.fi/rt's  Hist.  in.  iii.  [v.]  (1890!  160  ponne  labode 
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he  hi  hast  hi  onfenffan  |>nm  Reryne  Cristes  fteleafan.  c  1050 
Voc.  in  Wr.-Wflldter  429  Inuitat  mf,  he  me  latlialh.  fliys 
f.amli.  }lom,  145  Ach  him  is  wel  |>et  is  ilaSeil  from  lutel 
weole  to  mucliclc.  a  1225  A 'icy.  A'.  144  Kihte  Binges  uome- 
lichc  miinegcft  i-t  laftii-A  u<  to  wakien  i  sume  guilt.  13.  . 
E.  E.  Allit.  1'.  1!.  163  To  |)is  fielj'cli  feste  hat  fi-lu  urn  tn 
i:allitd,  For  alle  am  lii(ic<l  lullyly.  i4J2-5otr.  ///>,/.v/  (Rolls) 
V.  275  Hengi*tus  calk-tie  or  lathecle  by  treason  the  kynge 
of  liriteyne.  1859  WAUGH  /'oems  <V  Lane.  Seugt  n.  (1870) 
82  Aw'll  laithe  a  rouk  <>'  neishhour  lads. 

Hence  f  Lather,  one  who  invites  or  summons. 

a  1175  C,'tt.  Ham.  235  An  )><jsser  laje  of  be  within  wcr 
laoiercs  moche.  Unit.  237  An  bisser  beoo  l,e<l.  Its  and 
laflieres.  [Cf.  /aver,  lai'itr  (Pembrokesli.) :  see  K.  i).  I).) 

Lathe,  ohs.  form  of  LOATH,  LOATIIK. 

Latheborde,  ohs.  form  of  LAHIIOAHD. 

II  Lathee  (lat/1).  Anglo-Iinlian.  Also  lathi, 
latti.  [Iliiidi/i/M/.]  A  long  heavy  slick,  usually 
of  bamboo  and  bound  with  iron. 

1850  FANNY  PAI;KI:S  U'atii/.  rilgrim  I.  xiv.  ^13^  A  \cry 
heavy  lathi,  a  solid  male  bamboo,  five  feet  five  inclu-s  long, 
headed  with  iron  in  a  mo^t  formidable  manner.  1860  Ki  s- 
si'.i.t.  Diary  liiiliti  II.  317  Sometimes  a  peasant  mils  away 
with  a  lon^r  lallirr  or  slirk  over  his  shoulder.  1878  l.ij,- 
in  Mt'ftissit  1.  ii(  \\'e  tame  14)011  about  a  hundrt.l  mtii.  . 
all  with  laities  .  .  in  their  hands.  1893  MKS.  I:.  M.  Cnoi;i:ic 
I'Miff  'J'ales  (iStiO)  iB?  A  man's  body  found  in  a  nullah, 
killed  by  a  sickle  or  a  lathi  Oieavy  stick). 

iLatlicH  (hrji'n),  a.  rare.  [f.  LATH  sli.  +  -KN  •'.] 
Made  of  lath. 

1843  H.  AIXSWORTII  Windsor  C.  IV.  v,  Settle  the  grievance 
with  thy  [a  jester's!  lathen  ilaKKer.  i8«8  BBOWNINC  K  111.1? 
<•(•  ttk.  I.  1239  In  the  plain  closet  . .  With,  .one  stool  One  table 
and  one  lathen  crucifix  There  sits  the  1'ope.  I/<ttf.  v.  ^.(9  My 
poor  lathen  dagger  puts  aside  Kuch  pass  o'  the  liilboa. 

Lather  (larooj),  sli.  Also  I  leatSor,  7  ladder, 
lavour.  [OK.  ftmlor  str.  neut.  =  OX.  lanbr  «aslt- 
ino;  soda,  foam  (Sw.  lojdcr  soap)  :— O'l'cut.  type 
rom:— pre-Tcut.  */oittrom  (=CIr.  ho(T[x>v, 
ov  bath,  Irish  loathar  washing  vessel),  f.  root 
*lou-  to  wash  (  =  L.  iitvare)  +  -tro-  instrumental 
suflix.] 

1.  fa.  (OE.  only.)  Washing  soda.     b.  A  froth 
or  foam  made  by  the  agitation  of  a  mixture  of  soap 
and  water. 

ciooo  Sax.  I.eccliit.  III.  2  I.e^e  on  claff  guid  in  waiter 
gnid  swiSe  bait  heo  sy  call  geleoied  bwc-ah  mid  by  leaore 
p;et  heafod  selome.  c  1050  I'af.  in  \Vr.-\Viiliker  45 -/ 
A 'ilffa,  |.ic-t  i^  of  Ic-aSre.  It'iil.  456/14  .\itrniii,  IcaOor.  1583 
Sifiir.KS  Anal.  Alms.  It.  (tSS2)  50  Then  shall  your  month 
be  bossed  with  the  lather. .(for  they  haue  tliuir  swcele 
balles  whetewith-all  they  vse  to  washe'.  1669  W.  SIMI'S.« 
llydrol.  C/iyn/.  115,  I  ordered  the  maid  to  put  some  of  the 
UMial  soap  thereto.. and  it  made  a  very  good  lathc-r  tas  they 
call  it).  1677  Cmnjtl.  Servant  Maid  64  Wash  them  very 
well  in  three  Ladders.  1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  I.  392 
Take  scalding  hot  water,  and  . .  with  Newcastle  soap  beat 
and  work  up  a  clear  lather.  1815  SCOTT  Let.  to  l)k.  Bid 
den  Ji  Dec.  in  Loctliart,  It  looked  like  a  shaving-brush,  and 
the  goblet  might  be  intended  to  make  the  lather.  1873  K. 
S.Mnn  Foods  279  Hard  \\aler-.preveuts  the  formation  of  a 
lather,  until  a  large  <|iiantily  of  soap  has  been  added. 

fig-  1725  BAILKY  Krtuiii.  Colh:j.  570  Such  as  by  the 
Lather  of  Tears,  and  Soap  of  Repentance  . .  have  washed 
away  their  Pollutions. 

b.  transf.  Violent  perspiration,  esp.  the  frothy 
sweat  of  a  horse. 

1660  F.  HUOOKK  tr.  Le  Wane's  Trav.  143,  I  could  not 
possibly  bring  forth  a  word.. being  all  in  a  lavour  with 
agony  and  distresse.  i8z8  in  WKUSIKH.  1837  Mus.  Sin  u- 
vvoon  //.  Miln,-r  in.  v,  Miss  Hell  had  already  exercised  her 
[a  mare]  so  well,  that,  to  use  a  jockey  term,  she  was  all  in 
a  lather.  1883  E.  PKNNKLL-EtMHIRST  Cream  Lciccstcrsli, 
238  The  mare  ..was  covered  with  lather. 

2.  The  action  of  lathering  or  applying  lather  to. 
1626  MIDDLE-TON  Women  lien'am  II7.  ll.  ii,  She'd,  .sponge 

lip  herself.  And  give  her  neck  three  lathers. 

3.  alt  ril>.  and  Comb. ,  as  lather -bowl;  lather-dried, 
-making  adjs. ;    lather-boy,   a   boy  employed  in 
a  barber's  shop  to  lather  the  chins  of  customers. 

1856  R.  W.  PROCTEK  Harbcr's  Shop  xxi.  (1883)  216  A 
'lather  bowl.  1898  Daily  Nm'S  rj  Dec.  5/7  They  were 
"lather  boys  to  a  barber'.  1852  R.  S.  SuBTEES  Sfonge's 
Sp.  7Vwr(i8g3)  294  Reining  in  the  now  Blather-dried  brown. 
<:i6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad  \l.  ;;7o  His  Mather-making  jaws. 

Lather  (K-o'-u),  v.  Forms:  i  (se)lOTran, 
liCrian,  3  lepere,  liUere,  5  lathere,  6- lather,  7 
ladder,laver(in  fawr;'«tf  ppl.adj.).  [OE.*J&Qran, 

It'tiran,  corresponds  to  ON.  l/tySra  :-OTeut.  *lau- 
f>j,»i,  f.  *lauprom:  see  LATHER  rf.1  From  the 
1 6th  c.  the  word  has  been  assimilated  in  form  to 
the  sb. ;  cf.  Icel.  lanSra.~\ 

1.  trans.  To  cover  with  or  as  with  a  lather;  to 
wash  in  or  with  a  lather. 

cgSo  Lindisf.  Gasp.  John  xi.  2  Maria  uutudlice  wacs  5io 
XecHio^  vcl  sniiride  vel  leorede  ftone  drihten  inio  smirinise. 
C  iota  Sax.  LeeM.  11.  124  l.ybrc-  mid  sapan.  llrid.  III.  2 
[see  LATHER  sb.  i  aj.  1654  (l.\vroN  Pleas.  Notes  n.  i.  33 
Their  Horses.. by  excessive  heats,  continual!  evaporations, 
and  sweats.. were  laiindred  and  ladder'd.  1713  AumsoN 
(iitardian  No.  71  P  4  He  would  nib  and  lather  a  man's 
ht-ad,  till  he  had  got  out  every  thing  that  was  in  it.  1713 
tr.  rancirollus'1  Kcrlttn  Mem.  I.  I.  iv.  12  Cleaner  and 
brighter,  than  if  it  had  been  ..  lather'd  with  a  Wash-ball. 
1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Rand.  viii.  (1804)  36  He  lathered  my 
face.  1851  D.  JKRUOLO  S/.  dies  xxiii.  235  The  self-same 
brush  that  had  lathered  the  beard  of  that  very  vulgar  man. 
1862  CEO.  ELIOI  Romola  xvi,  Ntllo  skipped  round  him, 
lathered  him,  sei/.ed  him  by  the  nose,  and  scraped  him. 

1'roverb.  1860  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at  O.tf.  xxiii,  Twas 
waste  of  soap  to  lather  an  ass. 


LATHING. 

T  b.  absol.  or  intrr  Obs.  rare. 

ri43o  ri/gr.  Lyf  Ma n/un ic  \.  Hi.  (1869)  32  And  for  that  j 
knu  so  wel  wasshe,  so  wul  lathere  . .  hath  god  maad  nit:  his 
chambrere,  1630  J.  TAVLOK  t  Water  P.)  Praise  Clean,- 
Linncn  Wks.  n.  ifrj/i  l-'or  Laundresses  are  te.sty  .  .  \\ln-u 
they  are  lathering  in  thrir  bumble  broth. 

T<3.  intr.  in  quasi-passive  sense. 
1691  rhiL  Trans.  XVII.  532  [They]  put  them  over  a  Fire 
till  they  are  more  than  Blood-warm  ;  which  will  make  them 
["•kins]  ladder  and  scour  ja-ifectly  clean. 

2.  intr.  To    become    covered   with   foam  ;    now 
chiefly  of  a  horse. 

ft  1225  "i  n  Han  <i  if)  And  1«  trn  hire  s\va  luSere  bat  hnv 
leofliehe  lich  lioeii  al  oblode.  [Similarly  n  1225  A,  v.  A".//'/. 
1554.]  <z  12x5  .VS.  Marhrr.  5  Hit  hrek  oneral  ant  lith<-rde  o 
blade.  ri27S  LAV.  748986  swang  in  ban  fihte  }>at  he  lefctrede 
f,  i«>5  lauede]  a  swote.  1884  St.  Jam,  ,s'\  (,'a-:.  i  May  7/1 
ilai  vt-stur.  .lathered  a  good  deal  befoie  bring  saddled. 

3.  To  produce  an<l  foim  a  lalhcr  or  froth.     Said 
es/>.  of  water  when  mixed  \\  ilh  s<»np  ;  also  of  son  p. 

1608  AkMi\  .\VsS  Xtnn.  1184:-)  21  'Ibe  t  lotting  of  thi.Miiuh- 
made  the  mingled  confecli-  n  bil.er.  1677  I'loi  ( ».iy,»vAV/. 
\d  \\'aler.  such  as  ..  would  latln-r  \\ill.  1715  (»AV  /./.  /.' 
fiarlllurliugtom  K-'''  Our  shiits  ht-r  1-u-y  ling.-i  -  rub,  While 
the  sopi;  lathers  i>t:r  the  foaming  tub.  1789  <1  \\'iim 
.Y,'/A'>-//('  i.  .}  A  line  limpid  water,  .but  «  hi>  lid..*--,  u<>t  lath.-i 
well  uilh  -uap.  1796  KIKUAS  i-.lein.  M;n.  ied.  21  1.  iriy  It 
[indurated  lithuiiiai -.1  j  doe-,  ii.it  laiher,  yi-t  is  detersive. 

4.  fnuis.   To  spread  w/  like  laiher. 

1885  Manih.  J''..ni»i.  10  Feb.  5'^  In  olber  piitures  coarse 
yellow  paint  appear^  to  have  been  lathered  on  with  a  t  I<AV<  1. 

5.  To  beat,  thrash.  Also/w/r.  with /wA?.  Also//^. 

1797  S/>>-rtint?  Mii^,  X.  -520  He  was  so  well  l.uheit-il  that 
lieuasi,.ai  his  end.  1850  P.  CKI.OK  \\'<tr  ,:f  I  hit*  ~->\  'I'lu- 
n .MI]  ions  (  lei  ic  too  wa^  .  .  lallieied  \\  ilh  a  cam-.  1886  M  A.\- 
\\i:u.  CiU  \v  .\t7t-tti  c  />,ti>i  Maitlaittt  I.  v.  r.>y  lie  wa-,  a 
laiherin'  into  Mut>]iur  |a  li.'isej  like  mad. 

Hence  La'tlierecl  fpl.  u.,  La'thoring1  vbl.  s/>. 
and/1//,  (i.  Al>o  La'therer. 

1598    Fi..-nio.    Sa/nntaia,   a   supinn,    r\   latlniti'^.      1630     |. 
TAYLOR  (Water  I'.i  fitiisc  (t.niic  Linn,  n    ]  >L-<L,  Wk-,.    n 
:     i6t    Noi  doubting  but    tlie   hiherin^  suds  \>{  >our   Uimilir 
j     will  wash    away  all    su<  ll    faulK.      1647   11.    MuKK  /WWWW. 
1     rhiLis  i.  170  Her  curbed  slued-:  foaming  out  la\  rrin^  lan  e. 
1814   Soriili  V   i.\\rntina  Anlua  1'net.  Wk-.   []|.    ;i  ,  When 
at    tlie    lookiir^-^lass.    \\jtli    huliei'd  chin  ..  I   sit.       1836    V.. 
Hou  Aim  A'.  Reefer  Ivi,  A  si  u bide  of  your  .i^ruu  th  .  .  iT,[iiii'r  , 
a   double    lalbriiii^'.       1863   (on.    lu.ioi    /\,>n:i<t'<i    \\  i,    I  In- 
doctor    bad    his   lallieied    fai  e   turned    towards    th'-    i'i..it|'. 
1865  C.M<l.\  I  !•:  l-retik.  ( ,,'.  \:  11 1.  x.    i  -:;-')  \"  I  I.  -'.    ;  Sin  Ii  a  pell- 
mell.,  our  Kin-  must  h.i\e  i;ivi  n  ih*  m  a  dn-adful  t.nhi  rnii;. 
1899  /.'  'estitt.  iifiz,  i  ^  -May  2]  j,  lloy-,  cmplujed  as  laiheicrs  in 

Luther,  ul.s.  form  of  I.KATHEK. 
Lathei'ln,  -on,  ohs.  Sc.  hmns  ofLAinioNR, 
Lathery  0-v>.iri\  a.     [f.  I.ATIM.K  r/;.    t-   -v  1.] 

Consisting  of  or  cnvc'ied  with,  or  as  \\itli.  lather. 
Chiefly  Jitf.t  *  frothy',  unsubstantial.  Also  of  a 
horse:  Coveied  with  foam. 

1803  \\-.  '1'AYioi;  in  Ann.  A' t7'.  I.  399  A  certain  lathery 
tautidoi;y  which  makes  a  mouthful  of  hi  tat  h  inioncUtcinful 
of  Mid."  1819  So.  IHI-.Y  Lilt.  (1856)  111.  150  llavin;  *el 
aside  a  paper  ..  to  sulistitute  a  lathery  composition  of  bis 
own.  1880  ULACKMOKK  M.  A  net  ley  I.  xvii.  -.'7  ;  Sluicing, 
and  wrin^in-,  ami  rinsing  \\ent  on,  o\er  the  bubbUd  and 
lathery  turf.  1890  1!.  I'i  KKV  Hroit£httm  Ho.  xiii.  .-71  (Funk) 
The  horse  was  lathery  from  hi-,  ten  miles  of  uphill  uoik. 

Lathing  t,la-|'iij%,  vl>L  st>.i  Also  8  lutim,- 
[f.  LATH  v.  +  -IN*;  '.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vh.  LATK. 

1544  Churchiv.  Ace.  St.  (>'/'/t'x,  Reading  70  To  a  ma-.on  for 
lathyni<  [an]d  dawbyni;  iiij(/.  1663  GI-.KHM-.K  Counsel  t  if/i  ;i 
78  Lathing  is  worth  six  pence  the  yard.  1823  I*.  NICHOLSON 
Praet,  Build.  372  By  lathing  is  meant  ilie  nailing  up  laths. . 
on  the  ceiling  and  partitions. 

2.  concr.  Lath-work. 

1756  P.  HKOWSK  Jamaica  342  The  outward  part  of  the 
trunk  [of  Cocoa  Nut]  is  made  into  lattings.  i8zsJ.  NICHOL 
SON  Opcrat.  Mechanic  612  Lathing,  laying,  and  set  . .  is, 
when  the  work,  after  being  lathed,  is  covered  with  one  i  o.u 
of  lime  and  hair,  and  afterwards  . .  a  thin  and  smooth  coat 
spread  over  it,  consisting  of  lime  only,  or,  as  the  woikim-n 
call  it,  putty,  or  set.  . .  Lathing,  floating,  and  set  .  .  differs 
from  the  foregoing,  in  having  the  first  coat  pricked  up 
to  receive  the  set,  which  is  here  called  the  floating.  1858 
SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trfttft',  Lathing,  small  wooden  bars  to  li.v 
mortar  in  ;  bed  staves  for  the  centre-frame  of  a  bedstead, 
to  rest  the  bedding  on.  1889  Anthwy's  Pht>ti\nr.  />'////.  II. 
(.}  Thin  lathing  should  l>e  tacked  on  over  the  paper  joints. 
1891  Pall  Mall  C.  14  May  1/3  The  plaster  . .  is  spread 
upon  expanded  metal  lathing. 

3.  Comb. :     lathiug    hammer,     f  hatchet,     a 
lather's  hammer  with  a  cutting  peen  for  shortening 
laths;  lathing  saw,  a  saw  for  cutting  iron  laths ; 
lathing  staff  (see  quot.  1703)- 

1703  MOXON  Mtc/t.  Kxcrc.  249  A  'Lathing  Hammer., 
with  which  the  Laths  are  nailed  on  with  its  head,  and  with 
its  Edge  they  cut  them  to  any  length.  1797  Trial  oj  J. 
Dobbins,  at  Worcester,  3  A 'lathing  hatchet.  1890  W.  J. 
GORDON  Foundry  223  "Lathing  saws.  1577-87  HoLINSHBU 
Chron.  (1807-8)  II.  736  Hir  husband  [lohii  Tiler]  ..  came 
running  home  with  his  "lathing  stafie  in  his  hand.  1703 
MOXON  Meek.  E.vcrc.  248  A  Lathing  Staff  of  Iron,  in  the 
form  of  a  Cross,  to  stay  the  cross  Laths  while  they  are 
nailed  to  the  long  Laths,  and  also  to  clinch  the  Nails. 

Lathing  U^'ft'iij),  vbl.  s/'.'*  Obs,t\c.dial*  Also 
1-3  latSuiig,e.  [f.  LATHE  v.  +  -ING  1.]  An  invi 
tation  ;;  a  calling  together.  Also,  a  congregation. 

c  897  K.  ,/KLKKKD  Gregory's  Past.  lii.  405  Be  Sa;re  milt- 
sunga  sefter  Sa;re  laSun^a  is  swifte  wel  ges;ed  Surli  Kssaius 
Sone  wit^an.  f  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  93  And  alle  J«o  ileafulle 
lacSunge  him  ihersummede.  ^1205  LAY.  5115  pa  makeden 
heo  ane  laStinge  [ci*y$  labingcj  of  heore  leoue  folk--.  1547 


LATH-NAIL. 


You  need  no  lathing  :  You  need  no  invitation  or  urging. 
1746  Exinoor  Scolding  1.  189  (K.  U.S.)  Tha  wut  net  Inok 
vor  Lathing,  chell  warmly.  1857  WAI'GH  J.aiic.  I.ifc  54 
•  Come,  poo  a  cheer  up ',  said  he, '  an'  need  no  moor  lathein '. 

Iia'tn-nail.  A  nail  for  fixing  laths  upon 
Ijnttens. 

1388-9  AtiHfJoH  Ace.  (Camilen)  54  In  latthes  et  lattlie  nayl 
ijt.  1422-3  /fiit.  97  In  lathnailetlwrdnailemptisiiji.  1483-4 
in  SwayiiL-  ClinrcliM.  Ace.  Sarniii  (1896)  33  For  iiij  nil.  latez 
nayllez.  1509-10  Durh.  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  105  1'ro  v" 
lattnalis.  1540  l.niitmv  Clinrcliw.  Aff.  (Camden)  3  Payd 
f.)r  liorde  nayle  and  lathe  neale  for  .the  same  cofer.  1667 
H.SiuiiBi:  in  1'hil.  Trans.  II.  502,  1  healed  a  Lath-nail 
(•lowins  hot.  1881  YOUNG  X?vty  Man  liis  mvn  Mechanic 
$  330  Tlie  lath  nail  . .  used  for  nailing  laths  to  quartering. 

Lathy  (Urbi;,  a.     [f.  LATH  sb.  +  -v  i.J 

1.  Rnemblinga  lath;  thin  or  long  and  thin  like 
a  lalh.     Said  csp.  of  a  very  thin  person. 

1672  WOOD  Life  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  239  Duns  Scotus  his  pic(ure 
—a  leane  Ulhie  man.  a  1756  G.  WEST  Abuse  '1'ran.  xx, 
He.. eft  his  lathy  falchion  brandished.  1784  J.  HAKRV  m 
Led.  t'a/nt.  iii.  (18481  148  In  some  parts  of  the  profile  view 
it  is  loo  lathy  and  slender.  1828  SCOTT  /•'.  M.  firth  ii,  His 
figure  was  gaunt  and  lalhy.  1851  l-'ra^rs  Mag.  XLIII. 
167/1  From  the  hips  downwards  he  was  remarkably  well 
made,  straight,  and  lathy.  1881  GKANT  WHITE  Kug.  U'itli- 
ont  «f  IK  ii.  201  The  elder  daughter  was,  I  will  not  say  a 
lathy  girl,  but  very  slim.  1893  E.  H.  HAKKKR  Walii.  .V. 
II  'aters  265  The  lathy  poplars  leaning  in  every  direction. 

2.  Made  of  Inth  (and  plaster,;. 

1804  Cou.ixs  Scriftstarf  12  One  of  John  Bull's  True 
I!reed,  overhearing,  by  chance,  Through  a  lathy  partition, 
those  1,'ood  friends  to  France.  1835  lloussh.  ll'ords  XI 1. 
215  We  are  divided  only  by  a  lathy  partition. 

Lathyric  labi-rik),  a.  Path.  [f.  LATHYB-US 
+  -ic.]  Prwlucetl  by  the  use  of  the  seeds  of  a  plant 
of  the  genus  f.alhyrtis  ;  causing  lathyrism. 

&MAlibnttsSyst.Med.  II.8u6This. .  would  suggest  a  simi 
larity  uf  action  bet  ween  the  lathyric  and  theergotic  poisoning. 

Lathyrin  (Ia."J!rin).  Chew.  [f.  asprec.  + -IN.] 
An  amorphous,  yellow,  bitter  substance  obtained 
by  Keinsch  from  the  species  of  the  genus  Lathyrus 
(A>/.  Soc.  Lex.  1888). 

Lathyrism  (la;')>iriz'm).  Path.  [f.  LATHYB-US, 
-t-  -ISM.]  A  condition  produced  by  the  use  as 
food  of  the  seeds  of  some  species  of  the  genus 
l.athyrus.  It  is  characterized  by  formication, 
tremors,  convulsive  movements,  and  paraplegia. 

1888  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1897  All/mil's  Syst.  l\le,/.  II. 
461  A  paralytic  affection  called  kuhyrism,  resulting  from  the 
use  of  a  dal  prepared  from  a  lentil — Lathyrus  sutivus^ 
prevails  extensively  in  upper  and  Central  India. 

II  Lathyrus  (larliiri's).  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  AaOupos 
a  kind  of  vetch.]  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
(X.O.  Let;nmi>ios;>'\  comprising  the  'everlasting 
pea'  /.  latifolius)  and  other  species. 

1741  t«inf>l.  J~'a»t.  I'iect'  n.  iii.  386  Blue  flower'd  Lathyrus. 
1778  (i.  WHITE  Selborne  xli.  (1789)  236  Lathyrus  syfcestris, 
narrow-leaved  or  wild  lathyrus. 

Lati-  (UTlti,  Iseti),  combining  form  of  L.  Jattis 
broad,  as  Latico  state  <!.  7.ool.  [COSTATE],  having 
broad  ribs  (Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  1855 ;  and  in  later 
Diets.),  latide-ntate  a.  Zool.  [DENTATE],  having 
broad  teeth  ( ^Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  1855  ;  and  in  later 
Diets.),  latifo-liate  a.  Rot.  [FOLIATE]  =next 
(Ogilvie  Suffl.  18^5  ;  and  in  recent  Diets.).  Lati- 
fo  lions  a.  [f.  L.  lalifoli-us  (f.  liitus  broad  +  folium 
leal)  4--ors],  having  broad  leaves.  Iiatipe'nnate 
a.  Ornith.  [!JENXATE],  having  broad  wings  (Mayne 
Expos.  Lex.  1855) ;  so  Latipe  inline  a.  (in  recent 
Diets.),  f  Iiatiro 'strong  a.  Ornitk.  [L.  rostr-um 
beak  +  -ous],  having  a  broad  beak  ;  so  Latircrs- 
tral,  latiro-strate  a,/Js.  (in  recent  Diets.),  la-ti- 
sept  a.  Bot.  [SEPTUM],  having  a  broad  septum. 
latlste-rnal  a.  [SxEHNUM],  having  a  broad 
breast-bone. 

1656  HI.OUNT  Gfosspgr.,  * Latifoliovs.  1797  Encycl.  Brit. 
IX.  581/1  The  latifolious,  or  everlasting  pea.  1646  SIR  T. 
UKOWNK  Pseint.  Ep.  in.  xxv.  172  Yet  have  they  a  knowne 
and  open  disadvantage  from  an  other,  which  is  not  common 
unto  any  singing  bird  wee  know,  that  is  a  flat  bill :  For  no 
"Latirostrous  animal,  .were  ever  commended  for  their  note. 
1650  //'/</.  v.  i.  234  Latirostrous  or  flat  bild  birdes.  1877 
A.  W.  BKNSETT  tr.  Tlwtirfs  Bot.  413  The  silicula  is  said  to 
be  angustisept  . .  or  "latisept.  1880  Libr.  Univ.  Knvu'l, 
(N.Y.J  XII.  324  They  [anthropoid  apes]  have  a  sternum, 
and  are  therefore  sometimes  called  'latisternal  apes. 

Latialite  (l^'Jabit).  Min.  [f.  L.  Latial-is 
of  or  belonging  to  Latium  -f  -1TE.]  =HAiiYNE. 

1868  DANA  Min.  332.  1869  PHILLIPS  /  'esnv.  x.  293  Haiiyne, 
or  Latialite  occurs  disseminated  and  in  cavities  of  gray 
micaceous  or  augitic  lava. 

Latian  (UTi-pan),  a.  [f.  L.  Lati-um  (see  LATIN) 
+  -AN.]  Of  or  belonging  to  Latium  ;  Latin. 

1598  GKENEWKV  Tacitus  Ann.  II.  viii.  (1622)  149  What. . 
if  any  of  the  Latian  Senators  fall  to  decay  ?  1631  M.\s- 
SINCEK  Believe  as  you  List  I.  ii,  All  rich  ornaments  of  your 
Latian  dames.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.\.  (1874)  4  No 
magnificent  remains  of  Latian  porches  . .  are  to  be  found  in 
Britain.  1879  M.  PATTISON  Milton  iii.  (1880)  42  [In  the 
Kpitaphium  Damonis]  Milton  takes  a  formal  farewell  of 
the  Latian  muse. 

I  Latibulate,  v.  Obs.  rare  — a.  [f.  ppl.  stem 
of  L.  latilwlari,  i.  lalibuluni :  see  next.] 
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1623  COCKERAM,  Lafibfilaff,  priviiy  to  hide  ones  selfe  in 
a  corner. 

t  Latibule.  Obs.  rare.  Also;  latible.  [ail.  L. 
/atilwl-nm,  i.latere:  see  LATKKT.J  A  hiding-place. 

1623  CCX;KKHAM,  Lati/>nli',  a  denne  or  lurking  place.  1658 
I'njLLii'S,  Latible,  a  hiding  or  lurking  place,  [1691  KAY 
Creation  i.  {16921  114  One  great  Mother-wasp  ..  lyiiiH  hid 
in  some  hollow  tree  or  other  latibulum.  j 

Latibulize  (latrbiwlaiz),  v.  rare.  [f.  L.  lati- 
biil-iuii  a  hiding-place  +  -I/E.]  intr.  To  retire  into 
a.  hiding-place  or  retreat  (for  the  winter). 

1802  SHAW  Gen.  Zool.  III.  I.  n  note*  When  kept  In  gardens 
in  Italy  and  Germany,  it  [the  Tortoise]  is  observed  tu  latibu- 
li/e  in  October,  and  10  reappear  in  April. 

t  Latic,  a.  Obs.  rare.  In  7  latick.  [ad.  mod. 
L.  /atic-a,  a.  Arab,  iiil  lapiqa)1  ^Avicenna  Qiinftn 
iv.  fen  i,  treat,  ii.  p.  23).]  A  quotidian  fever,  or 
phlegmatic  lever,  in  which  there  are  no  symptoms  of 
apyrexy  or  intei  mission  (Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  1X55). 

1684  tr.  BimeCs  Merc.  Compit.  vi.  226  In  a  Phlegmaiick 
Ague,  which  the  Arabians  call  Latick,  or  Latent.  ////(/.,  In 
a  I^atick  Ague  we  mu*t  have  a  care  of  Purges. 

LaticiferOUS  (UetisHeras),  a.  Bot.  ff.  L. 
latiC',  LATKX  -t-  -(l)FKBOOS.  Cf.  K.  laticifcre^\ 
liearing  or  containing  latex.  Laticiferoits  tissue^ 
tissue  containing  laticiferous  tubes  or  vessels. 

1835  LINHLFY  hit  rod.  Bat.  (1848)  II.  392  A  portion  of 
cinenchynia,  or  laticiferous  tissue.  1861  H.  MACMILLAN 
fr'ootn.  rage  Xat.  257  Like  the  milk  in  the  laticiferous 
vessels  of. .  lettuce.  1884  HOWKK  it  Scon  D?  Gary's  P/ianer. 
432  The  laticiferous  tuhes  . .  traverse  the  entire  body  of  the 
plant  as  a  continuous  system. 

Laticlave  ( Icvtikte'vX  Rom.  Antiq.  [ad. 
late  L.  laticldvinni)  latidavus^  f.  latus  broad  + 
davits  purple  stripe.  (In  cl.L.  the  term  was  latiis 
etavits^j]  A  badge  consisting  of  two  broad  purple 
stripes  on  the  edge  of  the  tunic,  worn  by  senators 
and  certain  other  classes  of  persons  of  high  rank. 

1658  in  Puii.Lii'S.  1739  MKI.MOTH  l-'itzosb.  Lett.  U74Q) 
II.  125  When  I  was  first  invested  with  the  laticlave.  1781 
GIBBON  Decl.  fy  /•'.  xvii,  11.  30  The  Roman  knights  who 
were  distinguished  by  the  permission  of  wearing  the  laticlave. 
1793  A.  MURPHY  Tacitus  (1805)  VIII.  n  Pliny  the  younger 
shews,  that  the  laticlave  was  a  favour  granted  by  the  emperor 
on  particular  occasions.  1871  FARRAR  Witn.  Hist,  iiu  100 
A  symbol  more  glorious  than  the  laticlave  of  consuls  or  the 
diadem  of  kings. 

trans/.  1848  Ii.  WEBB  Continental  Ecclesiol.  433  Angels 
who  are  in  white,  with  laticlaves  of  gold. 

II  Latifandia  (l^tifwndia),  sb.pl.  Also  7  an 
glicized  latifunds.  [L.  pi.  of  latifitndiumt  f.  latus 
broad  +  fundus  estate.]  Large  estates. 

1630  T.  WF.STCOI  i-:  Devon.  (1845)  242  Each  of  them  having 
their  parks  and  large  lati-funds.  1869  ROGERS  Hist.  Glean 
ings  Ser.  i.  66  The  latifundia  of  our  time  had  hardly  begun 
to  exist.  [1874  MAHAFFY  Sec.  Life  Greece  xii.  375  The 
Roman  latifn>idia,\ 

Hence  Latifu  ndian  a.,  nonce-ivd.^  possessing 
large  estates. 

a  1734  NORTH  Exam.  \\.  v.  §  156  (1740)  414  Although  the 
Interest  of  a  very  latifundian  Faction  was  concerned* 

Latijs,  obs.  form  of  LATTICE. 

t  La-timer.  Obs.  Also  4-5  latymer,  4?laty- 
nier,  latynere.  [a.  OF.  fattm(m)tfr,  a  corrup 
tion  (perh.  orig.  graphic,  but  adopted  in  oral  use) 
otlatinier,  f.  Latin :  see  LATIN  sb.\  An  interpreter. 

c  1205  LAY.  14319  He  wes  J»e  bezsie  latimer  bat  a:r  com 
her.  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xv.  49  I.yare  wes  mi  latymer. 
13..  A'.  A  Us.  7089  Ther  he  fond  latimeris,  That  ladde  him 
to  hyghe  rocheris.  f  1330  R.  URUNNE  Ckron.  Wate  (Rolls) 
7573  Pj's  I'reb  was  be  kynges  latynier.  <  1400  MAUNUEV. 
(1839)  v.  58  And  alte  weys  fynden  Men  Latyneres  to  go  with 
hem.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Kng.  Ivii.  41  A  latymer  told  the 
kyng  the  full  understondyng  ther  of  was*.aylle. 

Latin  (Ire'tin),  a.  and  sl>.  Forms :  3-6  Latyn, 
3-7  Latine,  5-6  Latyne,  Laten,  6  Latteu, 

Iiatlin,  St.  Latyng),  3-  Latin,  [a.  L.  Latin- 
us  adj.,  f.  Latium  t  the  portion  of  Italy  which  in 
cluded  Rome.  Cf.  F.  latin.  The  word  (as  sb. 
denoting  the  language)  was  adopted  in  OK.  as 
hvden  (see  LEDEN).] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or   pertaining  to  Latium  or  the   ancient 
Latins  (or  Romans). 

1:1391  CHAUCER  Astrol.  Prol.  2  As  wel  as  suffyseth  to 
thi&e  noble  clerkes  Grekes  thise  same  conclusiouns  in  Greek 
..and  to  the  Latin  folk  m  Latin.  155*  Bk.  Com.  Prayer 
Ordin.  Pref.,  learned  in  the  I^atyne  tongue.  1557  ( 'iKiMAi.n 
in  Tottefs  Misc.  (Arb.)  116  Caiet  the  Phrygian. .who  gaue 
to  Latine  stronds  the  name.  1644  MILTON  Areop.  (Arb.) 

?7  Na;vius  and  Plautns  the  first  Latine  comedians.  1670-98 
JASSELS    Voy.   Italy  Pref.   3,  I   am   writing  of   the   Latin 
country.      1882    Of  IDA    Marcnnna    I.    149    The   ruins   of 
Roman  roads,  of  Latin  castles. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  characteristic  of,  or  composed 
in  the  language  of  the  ancient  Latins  or  Romans. 
Of  a  writer,  scholar,  etc. :    Versed  in  the  Latin 
language. 

tjjgo  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  Prol.,  Latinis  e.vemplaribtis^ 
latmtim  bisenum.  c  1470  HKNRY  Wallace  XL  1413  Kftyr  the 
prufTgeyffyn  fra the  Latyn  but.  1535  STEWART  Ow*.  Scot.  \  I. 
356  In  Latyng  letteris  and  in  dowbill  forme  Tha  wrait  it. 
1588  SIIAKS.  L.  L.  L.  in.  i.  138  Remuneration,  O,  that's  the 
Latine  word  for  three- farthings,  a  16x4  DONNK  Bintfapurot 
(1644)  160  The  Latine  Text  is  thus  cited,  1668  WILKINS 
Real  Char,  iv.  vi.  453  Latin  Grammar.  1712  in  Picton 
Lpooi  Mimic.  Rec,  (1886)  11.6  In  the  Chancery  of  England 


LATIN. 

in  the  Petty  Bag  Office  or  Latin  side.  1774  J.  BRYANT 
Myttwl.  I.  no  He  sometimes  subjoins  the  Latine  termi 
nation.  1777  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Awer.  (17831  II.  451  A 
l.Atin  translation  of  them  appeared  in  (iermany.  18458100 
IIART  Grain,  in  Kncycl.  Mttrop.  11847)  I.  163/1  Adelung  .. 
is  of  opinion  that  the  Latin  et,  and  Greek  tri  are  identical 
in  origin  with  the  Teutonic  t'nti,  nntc,  &c. 
b.  transf.  jocular). 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  IV.  iv.  i.  50  Hang-hog  is  latten  for 
Hacon.  1599  H.  limns  Dyets  dric  Dinner  K  iv,  So  these 
two  words,  Eate  it,  are  the  unlettered  mans  latine  for  any 
good  meate.  1738  SWII-T  Pol.  Comers,  u.  157  Brandy  is 
Latin  for  a  Gou^e,  and  Tace  is  I>atin  for  a  Candle. 

3.  The  distinctive  epithet  of  lhat  branch  of  the 
Catholic  Church  which  acknowledges  the  primacy 
of  the  liishop  of  Rome,  and  uses  the  Latin  tongue 
in  its  rites  and  formularies.     Also  applied  to  its 
rites,  clergy,  etc. 

1560,  a  1600  [see  GREEK  a.  3].  1654  JER.  TAYLOR  Real 
Prcs.  67  These  words  ..  are  usually  called  the  words  of 
Consecration  in  the  Latine  Church.  1796  H.  Ht'NTER.SV. 
Pierre's  Stnd.  Nat.  (1799)  111.  689  To  have  the  Latin 
offices  of  our  churches  chanted  in  French.  1845  S.  AtsriN 
Kanke's  Hist.  Kef.  I.  48  $  He  wished  to  break  up  the  unity 
of  Latin  Christendom.  1869  H.  VAUIHAN  Year  of  Pre 
paration  i.  xii.  113  The  Easterns  deljl>erated  among  them 
selves  without  the  presence  of  any  Latin  bishops.  1899 
I.  STALKER  Christol.  Jesus  ii.  47  The  Greek  and  Latin 
Fathers,  from  Irenaeus  downwards,  thus  employ  it. 

4.  a.  Hist.  Applied  (in  opposition  to  Greek"}  to 
what  pertains  to  the  peoples  of  Western  Kurope, 
viewed  in  their  relations  with  the  Eastern  Empire 
and  with  the  Saracens  and  Turks,     b.   Used  as  a 
designation  for  the  European  peoples  which  speak 
languages  descended  from  Latin  ;  often  with  impli 
cation  of  the  erroneous  notion  that  these  peoples 
are  of  Roman  descent. 

Latin  League  '.  a  proposed  association  of  Latin  nations, 
advocated  by  the  Spanish  minister  Castelar  in  1884,  to 
restore  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  check  the 
increasing  influence  of  Germany.  Latin  Union  :  the  mone 
tary  alliance  formed  in  1865  by  France,  Belgium,  Italy  and 
Switzerland,  and  afterwards  joined  by  Greece,  its  object 
being  the  adoption  and  maintenance  of  a  uniform  system  of 
bimetallic  coinage  in  each  of  these  states,  and  the  recog 
nition  by  each  stale  of  the  coins  of  the  others  as  legal  tender. 

1788  GIBBON  Decl.  <$•  /'.  Iviii.  heading  VI.  i  Charac 
ters  of  the  Latin  princes. —  . .  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  first 
King  of  Jerusalem. — Institutions  of  the  French  or  Latin 
Kingdom.  Ilnd.  Ixi.  heading  VI.  174  Partition  of  the 
Empire  by  the  French  and  Venetians. — Five  Latin  Em 
perors  of  the  Houses  of  Flanders  and  Courtenay  [1204-1261]. 
1821  BYRON  'The  isles  of  Greece  *  xiv.  (Don  Juan  m.),  But 
Turkish  force,  and  J  ,,um  fraud,  Would  break  your  shield, 
however  broad.  1856  EMKRSON  Eng.  Traits^  Truth  \Vks. 
(Bohn)  II.  51  The  Teutonic  tribes  have  a  national  singleness 
of  heart,  which  contrasts  with  the  Latin  races.  i88a^a/.  Rev. 
18  Mar.  323/1  One  of  Senor  Castelar's  tirades  on  the  Latin 
League. 

t5.  Of  a  kind  of  printing  type  =  ROMAN.  Obs. 

1709  TANNER  3  Oct.  in  Bullard  MSS.  IV.  53  Their  Latin 
Small- Letter  being  worn  out. 

6.  Phrases.  J.atin  cross :  see  CROSS  sb.  \  8. 
Latin  square  (in  j\/afh.} :  see  quot. 

1890  CAYLKY  Coll.  Math.  Papers  (\t>w)  XIII.  55  If  in  each 
line  of  a  square  of  w2  compartments  the  same  n  letteis  a, 
b,  <r,  ..  are  arranged  so  that  no  letter  occurs  twice  in  the 
same  column,  we  have  what  was  termed  by  Euler  '  a  Latin 
square.' 

B.  absol.  and  as  sb. 

1.  The  language  of  the  Latins  or  people  of  ancient 
Rome;  the  Latin  language. 

<  <gfl  Lindisf .Go$p.  Mark  v.  41  Intcrfractatntn,  xetrahtad 
in  latin,  c  1175  Passion  our  Lord  470  in  OK.  Misc.  50  Hit 
wes  iwryten  on  ebreu  on  gryy  and  latyn.  c  1190  -V.  F-ng.  Leg. 
\.  143/1305  |>at  ne  connen  latin  non.  c  1391  CHAUCER  Astrol. 
Prol.  2  For  latyn  ne  kanstow  yit  but  smal,  my  lite  sone. 
a  1420  HOCCLKVK  De  R?g.  Princ.  1854  Endite  in  frensch 
or  latyn  ^i  greef  clere.  1553  EDKN  Treat.  Neue  Ind. 
title  p.,  Translated  out  of  Latyne  into  EngHshe.  1623  1!. 
JUNSON  in  Shaks.  li'ks.  (ist  Fo.)  Pref.  verses,  And  though 
thou  hadst  small  Latine,  and  )bsse  Greeke.  1678  Ci'UWOKTti 
Intell.  Syst.  i.  v.  894  When  a  man  speaking  Latin,  observes 
not  the  laws  of  grammar.  1712  STKKLK S^ett.  No.  296  p  i 
They  adore  and  honour  the  Sound  of  Latin  as  it  is  old  Italian. 
1845  M.  PATTISON  £ss.  (1889)  1. 13  The  Latin  which  Gregory 
writes  is,  with  little  difference,  his  native  tongue.  1847 
JAMES  J.  Marston  Hall  vii,  1  was  filled  with  a  great  deal 
more  Latin  than  I  ever  knew  what  to  do  with. 

b.  with   qualifying   words,   as  good^   bad,   etc. 
Dog-latin  :  see  DOG  sb.  I7e.     False  Latin  :  Latin 
which  is  faulty  in  construction ;  hence  transj.t  a 
breach  of  manners. 

1551  T.  WILSON  Logike  (1580)  3  A  Grammarian  is  better 
liked,  that  sj>eaketh  true  &  good  Latine,  than  he  y* 
speaketh  false.  1588  SHAKS.  L.L.L.\.  \.  83  Oh  I  smell 
false  Latine,  dunghel  for  wngitem.  a  1626  BACON  AVw«  A  tl. 
(1900)2  Written  ..in  Ancient  Greeke,  and  in  good  Latine 
of  the  Schoole,  and  in  Spanish.  1665  G.  HAVKRS  P.  della 
Vallfs  Trai>.  K.  India  186  He  (the  King)  bid  us  several 
times  put  on  our  Hats  ;  but  our  Captain .  .answer 'd  that  he 
would  not,  that  they  should  not  cause  him  to  commit  that 
false  Latine. 

c.  Thieve?  Latin,  the  secret  language  or  '  cant* 
of  thieves. 

1821  SCOTT  Kenilw.  xxix,  A  very  learned  man.. and  can 
vent  Greek  and  Hebrew  as  fast  as  I  can  Thieves'  Latin. 
1824  —  R edgauntlet  £\i,  xiii,  The  thieves- Latin  called  slang. 

2.  An  inhabitant  or  native  of  Latium  ;  one  who 
possessed  the  'Latin  right'  of  citizenship,    t  Also, 
one  who  spoke  or  wrote  the  Latin   language ;   a 
Latin  writer  or  author  (obs?). 
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1398  TREVISA  Bartk.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  cviii.  (1495)  670  Many    | 
Latines  calle  the  notte  tre  louilanus.     a  1400-50  Alexander    ; 
5652    Sum    in    latens    lare    sum    langage   of  grece.      1594 
IJLUNDEVIL  Exerc.  in.  i.  xxxvi.  (1636)  351  Time  consisteth  of 
two  parts. .knit  together  by  a  common  band,  called  of  the 
Latines  Nunc,  that  is  to  say,  now.     1613  HmnvKi.i.  Moham.    ' 
imp.  i.   §15  The  languages  of ..  the  Syrians,  (ireekes,  and 
Latines.     1644  l)t<;nv  ttodies  xxxii.  (1645)  336  So  that  to 
exercise  sense  (which  the  Latines  doe  call  sentire ..}  is  [etc.]. 
1841  W.  SCALDING  Italy  <y  It.  Isl.  1.  326  The  Sabines  and    ' 
Latins  worshipped   the   powers   of  external  nature.     1880 
MuiRHEAi)  Gains  \.  §28  Latins  may  attain  to  Roman  cui-    I 
/enship  in  many  ways. 

3.  (Chiefly  in  /A)  a.  Hist.  The  designation  given    , 
at  the  period  of  the  Crusades  to  persons  belonging    , 
to  any  of  the  Western  nations  of  Europe,  in  contra-    ! 
distinction  to  the  'Greeks';  —  FUANK  sb.     (Cf.  A    ; 
4  a.)     b.  A  member  or  adherent  of  the  Latin  or 
Western  Church  ;  now  rare  or  obs.  exc.  with  refer 
ence  to  subjects  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

c  1400   MAUNDEV.   (1839)   iii.    IQ  (.Men  of  Grece]  suffre 
not   the  Latynes   to   syngen  at  here  Awteres.     1547   [see 
GREEK  sl>.  2].      i68a   O.  N.   tr.    Boileaus  Lntrin   iv.  296 
Why  vex    we   then   Dead    Fathers,  Greeks  and    LattinsV    , 
Our  Mother  Tongue  will  serve  to  Mumble  Mattins.     1788 
GIBBON  Decl.  A>  F.  liii.  V.  510  After  the  restoration  of  the    ! 
Western  empire  by  Charlemagne  and  the  Othos,  the  names 
of  Franks  and  Latins  acquired  an  equal  signification  and 
extent.     1867  LADY  HERBERT  Cradle  L.  iii.  76  It  was  only    , 
intended    for    the    Catholics   (here    [at    Jerusalem]   called 
'  Latins').     1881  CONDEK  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIII.  644/1  The    , 
Latins  in  Palestine  are  not  numerous,  the  country  villages, 
when  Christian,  belonging  generally  to  the  Greek  Church. 

1 4.  A  translation  into  Latin,  as  a  school  exercise,  i 
Chiefly  //. 

c  1500  Song  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  117  Latens  for  to  make.     1552 
HUI.OKT  Nn  iij,  With  all  the  Lattens  to  the  sayde  nombres. 
a  1568   ASCHAM  Scholem.    (Arb.)  88   The  hard   pointes   of    , 
Grammar  .  .  which  scholars  in  common  scholes,  by  making    ! 
of  Latines,  be  groping  at.     1607  Statutes  in  Hist,  H'ake- 
fieldGram.Sch.  (1892)68  Makinge  of  translations  or  Latins. 
1679  \V.  WALKER  Eng.  Particles  Prtf,  The  first   column 
contains  some  Englishes,  the  second  such  childish  and  bald 
Latines  as  we  often  find  them  turned  into. 

5.  Comb. :  -f-  Latin-maker,  a  writer  of  Latin,  a 
Latinist;  f Latin  making,  Latin  composition; 
f  Latin-wit,  wit  that  depends  for  its  quality  on 
being  expressed  in  Latin. 

14.,  Nom.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  682  Hie  latinista,  a  *Latyn- 
maker.  a  1568  ASCH  AM  Scholem.  (Arb. )  102  Though  ye  say 
well,  in  a  *latin  making,  . .  yet  you  being  but  in  do[u]bte  . . 
ye  gather  and  lay  vp  in  inemorie,  no  sure  frute  of  learning 
.  .But  if  ye  fault  in  translation,  ye  ar[e]  easelie  taught,  how 
..toai«iende  it.  1670  EACH AKuC"0«/.  Clergy^  Such  tilings 
as  these  go  for  wit  so  long  as  they  continue  in  Latin  ;  but  i 
what  dismally  shrim'd  things  would  they  appear,  if  turn'd 
into  English?  And.  .we  shall  find  the  advantages  of  *  Latin- 
wit  to  be  very  small  and  slender,  when  it  comes  into  the  world. 

t  La'tin,  v.  Obs.    [f.  LATIN  sb] 

1.  trans.  To  render  or  turn  into  Latin. 

1563  L.  HUMFREY  (title}  The  Nobles  or  of  Nobilitye.  .. 
Whereto  for  the  readers  commoditye,  . .  is  coupled  the 
small  treatyse  of  Philo  a  Jewe.  By  the  same  Author  out 
of  the  Greeke  Latined.  1584  K.  SCOT  Discov.  Witchcr.  vi. 
i.  (1886)  89  Chasaph,  being  an  Hebrue  word,  is  Latined 
Veneficiitm.  1670  EACHARD  Cont.  Clergy  31  He  hales  in 
all  proverbs,  ..  tales  ..  ready  latin'd  to  his  hand  out  of 
Licosthenes.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  i,  i,  §  3.  5  That 
of  the  Greek  Poet,  Latin'd  by  Cicero. 

b.   To  Latin  it :  to  speak  or  write  Latin. 

1581  MULCASTF.R  Positions  i.  (1887)  3  Though  he  thinke 
he  haue  the  habile  and  can  Latin  it  exceading  well. 

2.  To  interlard  with  Latin.  rare~~l. 

*553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  86  b,  The .  .foolishe  phantasticall  that  ! 
smelles  but  of  learnyng  . .  will  so  latine  their  tongues,  that  ' 
the  simple  cannot  but  wonder  at  their  talke. 

Hence  La'tined ///. #.,  versed  in  Latin;  La'tin- 
ing  vbi.  sb. 

1579  FULKE  Con/at.  Sanders  fab  He  chargeth  the  bishop    ! 
with  false  Latining  and  worse  Englishing  of  this  greeke.     ' 
1591  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.  E  ij,  That  the  Latined  Reader, 
may  be  the  sooner  acquainted  with  this  toong  ..  let  him 
marke  this  table  following,  which  I  set  downe  in  Latine. 

Latin(e,  obs.  form  of  LATEEN,  LATTEN. 

Latiner  (lae-tinai).  colfaq.     [f.  LATIN  sb.  or  v.    i 
+  -EH  *.     Cf.  K.  fatineur)  G.  Lateiner.     (Distinct 
from  latynere  LATIMER.)]     A  Latin  scholar;  one    j 
who  speaks  Latin. 

a  1691  in  E.  Pocock's  Life  §  3  (1816)  95  '  Our  parson  is  one  \ 
Mr.  Pocock,  a  plain  honest  man;  but  master',  said  they,  ' 
'  he  is  no  Latiner '.  1727  W.  MATHER  Yng.  Mans  Comp. 
17  K  is  not  heard  in  liack  ..  for  the  Latiners  made  the  same 
sound  with  c  alone.  1752  FOOTK  Taste  i.  Wks.  1799  I.  13 
The  children  are  all  wonderful  latiners,  1834-43  SOUTHEY 
Doctor  xxiii.  (1862)  55  Rowland  Dixon  is  no  Latiner... 
Schools  are  the  proper  place  for  representing  such  pieces, 
and  if  I  had  but  Latiners  enough  we  would  have  them 
ourselves.  1857  BORROW  Rom.  Rye  xlii,  The  chap  that  I'm 
talking  about . .  came  out  first-rate  Latiner. 

Latinic  (lati-nik),  a.    [f.  LATIN  +  -re.]    Of  or  | 

pertaining  to  the  ancient  Latins  or  to  the  modern  ! 
Latin  nations. 

1875  WHITNEY  Life  Lang.  vii.  116  A  nearly  pure  Latinic  ! 

djalect.      1894    Review  of  Rev.   (Amer.   ed.)   Aug.   166/1  j 
France  and  the  Latinic  countries. 

t  La'tinish,  a.  Obs.  rare— '.  [f.  LATIN  + -ISH.]  ! 
Of  the  nature  of  Latin. 

a  1603  T.  CARTWRIGHT  Confnt.  Rhem.  N.  T.  (1618)  632 
Avoyding  the  word  dedicated  as  forraine  and  Latinish. 

Latinism  (tetimz'm).   [f.  LATIN  +  -ISM.    Cf. 
T.  latimsme.]     An  idiom  or  form   of  expression 
YOJ,,  VJ. 
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characteristic  of  the  Latin  language,  esp.  one  used 
by  a  writer  in  another  language ;  conformity  in 
style  to  Latin  models.  Also,  rarely,  the  modes  of 
thought  characteristic  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

1570  LEVINS  Man! p.  146  Latinisme,  latinismns.  1612 
IjRiNSLEY/,//^.  Lit.  98  That  the  Latinismes  bee  obserued. . 
and  to  expresse  them  by  as  elegant  and  tit  phrases  as  wee 
can  in  our  tongue.  1642  MILTON  Apol.  Sweet.  (1851)  310 
Preferring  the  gay  ranknesse  of.,  any  moderne  fustianist 
before  the  native  Latinisms  of  Cicero.  1712  ADDLSON  Spect. 
No.  285^9  Milton.. has  infused  a  great  many  Latinisms, 
as  well  as  Grujcisms  ..  into  the  language  of  his  poem. 
1837  THACKERAY  Carlyle's  Fr.  A'c?1.,  It  abounds  with  Ger 
manisms  and  Latinisms.  1840  Eraser's  Mag.  XXXIX. 
394  He  is  so  imbued  with  Latinism  that  the  whole  beautiful 
Hellenic  manifestation  seems  ..  an  impertinence  to  his 
eyes.  1855  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  xiv.  vii.  (1864)  IX.  238  His 
Latiiu'sms,  and  words  of  Latin  descent,  might  seem  drawn 
directly  from  the  Vulgate.  1875  STEUMAN  Victorian  Poets 
(1887)  161  Milton's  Latinism  is  so  pronounced  as  to  be  un- 
English. 

Latinist  (larlinist).  Also  6  Latenyste,  7 
Lattiniat.  [f.  LATIN  +  -IST.  Cf.  med.  L. 
Latinista,  F.  latiiiistel\ 

1.  One  who  is  versed  in  the  Latin  language  ;  a 
Latin  scholar  ;  f  occas.  a  writer  of  Latin. 

1538  COVERUALE  Let.  to  Ld.  Cntmivell  Wks.  (Parker 
Soc.)  II.  494  There  is  diversity  of  reading  among  the 
Hebrews,  Chaldees,  and  Greeks,  and  Latinists.  1547 
BoORDR  Brez'.  Health  Ixxx.  33  Some  grekes  with  the  la- 
tenystes  doth  name  it  Cholera.  . .  In  Englyshe  it  is  named 
the  belly  ache.  1583  STANYILCRST  JEneis  Ded.  (Arb.)  4, 
I  heeld  no  Latinist  so  fit. .as  Virgil.  1612  KKINSLEY  Lnd. 
Lit.  158  For  ..  placing  the  words  after  the  manner  of  the 
purest  Latinists.  1660  PEPYS  Diary  29  June,  My  Lord 
must  have  some  good  Latinist  to  make  the  preamble  to  his 
Patent.  1784  Covvi'EK  Tiroc.  382  Church-ladders  are  not 
always  mounted  best  By  learned  Clerks  and  Latinists  pro- 
fesh'd.  1821  JEFFERSON  A utobiog.  Writ.  1 892  I.  3  M y 
teacher,  .was  but  a  superficial  Latinist.  1882  MASSON  Edin. 
Sketches  230  The  worst  Latinist  in  the  whole  school. 

attrib.  1602  -2nd  Pt.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  iv.  ii.  1677 
(Arb.)  54,  I  am  stil  haunted  witl*these  needy  Lattinist 
feHowes, 

2.  A  theologian  of  the  Latin  Church. 

"1568  COVERUALE  Hope  Fait/if.  xv\\i.  (1574)  140  Among 
the  Grt-ckes  also  and  Latinistes  there  wer  excellent  men. 

Latinistic  (Iretini-stik),  a.  [f.  LATINIST  +  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  latinismj  charac 
teristic  of  a  latinist. 

1804  COLERIDGE  Let.  10  Mar.  in  Lit.  Rem.  (1836)  II.  413 
[Sir  T.  Browne's  diction  is]  hyperlatinistic.  1886  SYMONDS 
Renaiss.  //.,  Catholic  React.  (1898)  VII.  viii.  23  The  clas 
sical  enthusiasm  of  the  Renaissance  is  on  the  point  of  expir 
ing  in  those  Latinistic  artifices. 

So  Ziatini'stical  a. 

1723  MATHER  Vind.  Bible  45  Latinistical  words  are  to  be 
found  in  the  New  Testament. 

Latinitaster.  rare-0,  [irreg.  f.  next  +  -ASTER.] 
A  petty  latinist. 

1836  SMART  Walker  remodelled  p.  1,  [Examples  of  suffix 
•aster\  grammaticaster,  latiuitaster.  Hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

Latinity  (lati-mli).  [ad.  L.  Iatinitatemt  (. 
Laf inus\  see  LATIN  and  -rrv.] 

1.  The   manner  of  speaking  or  writing   Latin  ; 
Latin  (with  reference  to  its  construction  or  style). 

In  the  first  quot.  the  sense  of  the  word  is  doubtful,  and  the 
text  insecure. 

1619  in  Crt.  $  Times  Jas.  I  (1848)  II.  172  One  Shingle- 
ton  ..  who  preaching  in  Pauls  ..  glanced,  they  say,  scan 
dalously  at  him  [Bacon],  and  his  Latinities,  ashe  called  them. 
a  1656  HALL  Rem,  Wks.  (1660)  241  The  Romans  expressed 
the  womans  marriage  by,  nubere^  which  signifies  to  vail.  . . 
Neither  doubt  I  but  before  all  latinity  was  hatched  this  was 
alluded  to  by  Abimelech,  Genes.  20.  16.  1661  KOYLE  Style 
of  Script.  (1675*  148  That  cardinal  ..  that  said,  that  once 
indeed  he  had  read  the  ISible,  but  if  he  were  to  do  it  again, 
'twould  lose  him  all  his  Latinity.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  <y  F. 
xlvii.  II.  738  His  latinity  is  pure.  1826  Miss  MITFORIJ  Village 
Ser.  in.  (1863)  519  [He]  used  to  ..  growl  as  he  compounded 
the  medicines  over  the  bad  latinity  of  the  prescriptions.  1831 
CARLYI.E  Sort.  Res.  (1858)  81,  I  undertook  to  compose  his 
Epitaph,  .which,  however,  for  an  alleged  defect  of  Latinity 
..still  remains  unengraven,  1865  MERIVALE  Rom.  Emp. 
VIII.  Ixiv.  100  The  last  remains  we  possess  of  classical 
Latinity  are  the  biographies  of  the  later  emperors. 

2.  Roman  Law.  The  status  of  a  Latin  citizen. 
1880  MUIRHEAD  Gains  I.  §  22  note  i   On  the    nature  of 

colonial  latinity  see  Savigny.  Ibid.  §  96  Latinity  is  either 
the  greater  or  the  lesser.  There  is  the  greater  latinity  when 
those  who  ..  fill  some  high  office  or  magistracy,  acquire 
Roman  citizenship  along  with  their  parents,  wives,  and  chil 
dren  ;  the  lesser,  when  those  who  . .  hold  a  magisterial  or 
other  high  office,  themselves  alone  attain  to  citizenship. 

Latinization  (la^tinaiz^-J^n).  [f.  next  + 
-ATION.J  The  action  of  latinizing  or  making  Latin 
in  form  ;  the  rendering  or  turning  into  Latin. 

1830  DE  QuiNCEY^in  Blackw.  Mag.  XXVIII.  646  The 
Latinization  of  Grecian  proper  names.  1837  T.  HOOK  Jack 
Brag  xiv,  Andrew  Horde,  or  according  to  his  own  absurd 
latinisation  of  his  name,  Andreas  Perforatus.  1861  J.  G. 
SHEPPARD  Fall  Rome  viii.  409  From  that  invasion  we  may 
date  the  era  of  its  complete  Latinization.  1861  M.  ARNOLD 
Pop.  Ednc,  France  172  Hy  the  mixture  of  our  race,  by  the 
Latinisation  of  our  language.  1898  Trans.  Amer.  Philol. 
Soc.  XXVIII.  49  A  Latinization  of  the  speculative  and 
didactic  poem  of  Empedocles. 

Latinize  (Ice-tinaiz),  v.  [ad.  L.  fattnizare,  f. 
Lat  inns  Latin  :  see  -IZE.] 

1.  trans.  To  turn  into  Latin,  to  write  in  Latin, 
to  give  a  Latin  form  to  (a  word,  etc.,  of  another 
language). 


LATITANCY. 

1589  NASHE  Pref.  to  Greene's  Menaphon  (Arb.)  9  That 
could  scarcelie  latinize  their  necke-verse.  1603  FLORIO 
Montaigne  (1634)  555  To  vtter  this  verse,  latinized  by  Cicero. 
a  1682  SIR  T.  UROVVNK  Tracts  86  Pliny  hath  latinized  that 
word  into  ^Kia.  1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  II.  10  He  had 
a  hand  in  latinizing  that  . .  book.  1728  N.  SALMON  in  Lett. 
Lit.  Men  (Camden)  361  They  took  the  antient  names  of 
Rivers  and  Provinces,  only  latinizing  them.  1855  TKKNCU 
Eng.  Fastfy  Pres.  iii.  107  The  tendency  to  latinize  our  speech 
received  a  new  impulse  from  the  levival  of  learning.  1881 
Athenxinn  26  Feb.  294/1  That  island  ..  which  forages  our 
geographers  have  insisted  on  Latini/hig  from  the  Russian 
Novaya  Zemlya  into  Nova  Zeinbla. 

2.  To  make  Latin  or  Latin-like;  to  make  con 
formable  to  the  ideas,  customs,  etc.  of  the  Latins, 
or  to  the  rites,  etc.  of  the  Latin  Church. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  I.  xxv.  (1632)  84  My  Father  and  my 
Mother  learned  so  much  Latine.  .To  be  short,  we  were  all  .so 
Latinized,  that  [etc.].  1682  WHKLEK  Jonrn.Greecei.  31  They 
make  profession  of  the  Greek  Religion  ;  but  ate  in  most  things 
Latinized,  except  in  Obedience  to  the  Sea  of  Rome.  1699 
WANLKV  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (CamduO  273  The  help  of  many 
such  at  Rome  (being  LatinizM',  father  Kirchor  could  not 
want.  1866  Cornhill  Mag.  May  539  Gaul  was  Latinixcd 
in  language,  manners,  and  laws,  and  yet  her  people  remained 
essentially  Celtic.  i88z~3  G.  WASHBL-RN  in  Schaff  Encycl. 
Rclig.  Knowl.  549  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has,  .made 
great  efforts  to  Latinize  its  Oriental  branches. 

3.  To  transcribe  in  Latin  characters. 

"837-9  HALI.AM  Hist.  Lit.  ii.  L  §  7  These  sprinklings  of 
Greek  in  mediaeval  writings,  whether  in  their  proper  charac 
ters  or  latinised. 

4.  intr.  To  use  Latin  forms,  idioms,  etc. 

1642,  1724  (see  LATINIZING  ///.  a.}.  1646  SIR  T.  RROWNI-: 
Pseud.  Ep.  v.  vii.  246  Marke  who  writ  his  Gospell  at  Rome 
did  Latinize  and  wrote  it  Ps'n^api'Ji'os.  1697  DKVDKN  Dai. 
sEneis  (near  end),  I  will  not  excuse  but  justify  myself  for 
one  pretended  crime.. that  I  latinize  too  much.  1849  TICK- 
NOR  Sp.  Lit.  II.  485  note,  He  Latinizes  less  in  the  poems 
that  follow,  because  it  is  more  difficult  to  do  it  in  verse. 
1892  Guardian  18  May  743  '-2  Some  of  the  correctors  Latinise 
strongly.  Ibid.  743/3  The  MS.  quite  certainly  does  not 
Latinise  but  Graecises. 

Hence  IiU'tinized  ppl.  a.;  La'tiuiziug  vl>l.  sb, 
and///,  a. 

1642  MILTON  Apol.  Smect,  Wks.  1738  I.  127  The  lofty 
nakedness  of  your  latinizing  Barbarian.  1724  WATERLAND 
A  than.  Creed  96  It  is  plain  from  the  copy  it  self,  that  it 
was  no  Latinizing  Greek  that  made  it.  1807  G.  CHALMKKS 
Caledonia  1.  I.  i.  16  note,  DnHns  is  merely  the  latini/t'd  Dur. 
'837-9  HALLAM  Hist, Lit.  vii.  n.  Jf  9  A  Latinised  phraseology. 
1849  TICKNOR  Sp.  Lit.  III.  350  They  had  fled  from  the 
ruins  of  the  Latinized  kingdom  of  the  Goihs.  1853  KIN<;S- 
LFV  llypatia  ix.  109  They  spoke  with  sneersof  Augustine's 
Latinizing  tendencies^  1870  LOWELL  Study  It  'ind.  (1886)  329 
It  was  of  Latinising  in  this  sense  that  Uryden  wu*  guilty. 
1896  Tablet  g  May  725  The  outcry  against  Latinizing  is  a 
favourite  battle-cry. 

Iiatinizer  (lae'tinaizai).  [f.  LATIKI/E  v.  + 
-KH  i.  Cf.  F.  fatiniseur.]  One  who  latinizes  ;  a 
latinist. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  I.  xxv.  (1632^  81  These  collegiall 
Latinizers.  1885  Homiltt.  Rev.  Feb.  98  Half-educated  men 
who  can  beat  him  as  lathii/ers. 

Iiatinless  (la.-tinli-s),  a.  [f.  LATIN  sb.  -f  -LESS.] 
\Vithout  Latin  ;  ignorant  of  Latin. 

'599  NASHK  Lenten  Stuff?  64  Latinless  dolts.  1615  tr. 
Bright  mans  Revelation  144  There  is  no  Castle  sodefenced, 
which  a  latinlesse  Asse  laden  with  golden  metall  may  not 
scale  and conquerre.  1848  LYTI ON  Harold \  \.  vi,  An  example 
of  learning  to  our  Latinless  noliles. 

•I' Latinly  (la-tinli),  adv.  Oh.  ff.  LATIN  a.  + 
-LV  -.]  In  Latin  ;  in  good  or  pure  Latin. 

1388  WYCLIF  J's.  Prol.,  A  Sauter  . .  that  ..  Lathili  is  seid 
an  orgne.  1548  Q.  KATH.  }'AHK/-.J/.  to  University  Cavil-*. 
in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  II.  App.  K.  39  Your  letters  ..  be 
Latyncly  wrytten.  1559  MOKWVNG  Et<on)  m.  67  They  which 
speake  not  very  aptly  nor  latinly.  a  1577  SIR  T.  SMITH 
( 'ommiv.  Eng.  m.  x.  128  Fidfi  co»nnissnm,  or  more  latinely, 
ftdei  ctnnmittere.  1606  WARN F,R  Alb.  Eng.  xv.  xciii.  374 
Rome  heere  prevailing,  la  ten  He,  old  Kritons,  Picts,  were  said 
Of  their  self-painting.  1656  HKYLJN  Snrv.  France  in.  iii. 
150  You  shall  hardly  finde  a  man  amongst  them  [the  French] 
which  cannot  make  a  shift  to  expresse  himself  in  that  lan 
guage  [sc.  Latin] ;  nor  one  amongst  an  hundred  that  can 
do  it  Latinly. 

t  Lation.  AstroL  Obs.  [a.  L.  lation-em,  n.  of 
action  f.  /#/-,  ppl.  stem  of  ferre  to  bear,  carry.] 
The  action  of  moving,  or  the  motion  of  a  body 
from  one  place  to  another  ;  motion  of  translation. 

1603  SIR  C.  HEYDON  Jitd.  Astro?.  x\\.  290  Then  Lation 
or  locall  permutation  should  not  be  the  first  of  all  motions. 
n  1619  FOTHERBY  Atheom.  n.  i.  §  4.  177,  I  meane  Lation,  or 
local-motion  from  one  place  to  another.  1648  HERKICK 
IJesper.  (1869)  64  Make  me  the  straight  and  oblique  lines, 
The  motions,  lations,  and  the  signes.  1655  STANLEY  Hist. 
Philos.  i.  (ITOI)  7/1  The  four  kinds  of  motion  (viz.  Lation, 
Alteration,  Diminution,  Accretion).  1690  LIIYBOTRN  Citrs, 
Math.  431  The  Mundane  System  is  consider 'd.  .having  the 
Sun  in  the  Centre,  exempt  from  any  motion  of  Lation. 

Latipennate,  -rostrous,  -sept,  etc, :  seeLATi-, 
Latish  (l<?i-tij),  a.     Also  lateish.     [f.  LATE  a. 

+  -ISH.]     Somewhat  late.     Also  quasi  adv. 

1611  COTGR.,  Tardelet,  latish  ;  or.  somewhat  tardie. 
1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  II.  172  It  will  b«  a  little  latish 
today.  1817  R.  B.  HAYDON  Let.  in  Keats'  Wks.  (1889) 
III.  49  I'll  beat  Reynolds  tonight  but  latish.  1837 T.  HOOK 
Jack  Brag  xiv,  It  was  lateish  in  the  evening  when  he 
reached  Hastings.  1865  CARLYLF.  Fredk.  Gt.  vin.  iii.  (1872) 
III.  14  It  is  Sunday  27th  of  May,  latish.  1892  STEVENSON 
Across  the  Plains  204  Latish  at  night. 

Latitancy  (Ise-titansi).  [f.  next :  see  -ANCY.] 
The  state  of  lying  concealed  or  hid  ;  spec,  in  Phys. 
and  Path,  (see  quots.).  Of  an  animal :  Hibernation. 


LATITANT. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xxi.  163  [The 
Cameleon]  by  reason  of  its  ..  latitaucy  in  the  winter  . .  will 
long  subsist  without  a  visible  sustentation.  Ibid.  iv. 
xiii.  223  By  this  way  Aristotle  through  all  his  books  of 
Animals,  distinguisheth  their  times  of  generation,  latitancy, 
migration,  sanity,  and  venation.  1701  BBVEtLKY  Apoc. 
Quest.  37  If  we  can  find  according  to  Prophecy  there  ought 
to  lie  such  a  Latitancy,  or  Secrecy  of  the  Papacy.  1888 
Syd.  Soc.  Li'*.t  Latitancy,  ..  A  term  expressive  ^of  the 
hypothesis  that  the  ovum  and  the  spermatozoa  he  in  wait 
for  each  other,  as  it  were,  after  insemination.  1890  BILLINGS 
Nat.  Med.  Diet.,  Latitancy,  the  condition  of  lying  in  wait, 
of  waiting  for  development  under  favorable  circumstances. 

Latitant  (Irc-titfmt),a.  (>/>.)  [ad.L.  latitant-emt 
pr.  pple.  of  latitare  to  lie  hid.]  That  lies  con 
cealed  or  hid;  lurking;  latent;  (of  an  animal) 
hibernating. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.   Ep.  in.   xxi.    163  Lizard*, 
Snails,  and  divers  other  insects  latitant   many  moneths  in 
the  yeare.     1650  CHARLBTON  Paradtws  77  In  the  outward 
man  ..  the    Magicall   jiower    is    latitant.      1650    BOLWEB 
Anthropomet.   (1653)  26^  The   Latitant  effect  is  supposed 
greater  than   indeed  it  is,  which  had  not    been  so  much 
suspected  had  she  not  painted  her  selfe.     1660  UOYI.K  New 
Exp.  Phys.  Rfech.  xvil.    128   liy   forcing   the  small  latitant 
bubbles  of  Air  to  disclose  themselves  and  break.     1660  H. 
MORE  Myst.  Godl.  To  Rdr.  20  Some  latitant  aver?eness  or 
enmity  to  Religion  it  self.     i68z  —  Annot.  Glanvill's  Lux 
O.  81  That  facultie   or   measure   of   it  in    their   Plastick, 
essentially  latitant.  there. 

b.  sb.  One  who  is  in  hiding.     (Cf.  next  word.) 
1887  Rdin.  Rev.  July  146  Leaving  him  in  the  position  of 
a  latitant  from  justice. 

Latitat  (lae'titaet).  Law.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  [a. 
L.  latitat)  ?,rd  pers.  sing.  ind.  pres.  of  latitare  to 
lie  concealed.]  A  writ  which  supposed  the  defen 
dant  to  lie  concealed  and  which  summoned  him  to 
answer  in  the  King's  Hench. 

1565  COOPEK  Thesaurus,  Annotarc  reos  al'sentt's,  when 
the  iudge  ordeineth  persons  accused  in  their  absence  to  be 
sought  for  :  as  to  send  out  a  latitat.  c  1570  Pride  *,-  Lmvl. 
(1841)  75  Then  ryseth  quarrell :  . .  out  gon  sub  penes,  out 
flaien  latitattes.  1620  MELTON  Astrolog.  67  Writs,  Latitats, 
nnd  Procidendos.  1647  WARD  Simp.  Cobler^  I  desire  him 
also  to  conceale  himself  as  deeply  as  he  can,  if  he  cannot 
get  a  speciall  pardon,  to  weare  a  Latitat  about  his  neck. 
1768  BI.ACKSTONE  Comm.  III.  236  There  issues  out  a  writ 
of  latitat,  to  the  sheriff  of  another  county.  1796  J.  ANSTRV 
P leader  sGvide(\^G^\  55  If  haply  John-a-Stile  provoke  The 
legal  fight  'gainst  John-a-Noke,  The  Latitat  the  foe  besieges 
And  baffles  him  in  Banco  Regis.  1843  LF.VKR  J.  Hint  on 
v.  (1878)  32  You  may  laugh  at  a  latitat,  ..  and  snap  your 
fingers  at  any  process-server.  1848  STKWART  Mem.  A. 
Avert'll  xviii.  375  Having  bailiffs  serving  him  with  latitats. 
f  b.  trans/.  —  LA.TITATION.  Obs.  rare-'1. 

1647  ^-  STAPVLTON  Juvenal  248  In  which  his  flight  ..  he 
was  a  while  in  Latmm,  which  took  the  name  from  bis  latitat. 

t  La'titate,  v.  Obs.  rare  —  *',  [f.  L.  latitat-^ 
ppl.  siem  of  latitare  to  lie  hid.]  intr.  '  To  lurkc  ' 
(Cockeram  1623). 

Latitatioii  (Uetit^'fsn).  [ad.  L.  latitdtidn- 
cm>  f.  latitare  to  lie  hid.]  The  fact  of  lying  con 
cealed ;  hiding,  lurking. 

1623  COCKKRAM,  Latitation,  a  lurking.  16*9  JACKSON 
Creed  vi.  11.  xxxviii.  §  6  The  women  of  Hungary  ..  buried 
their  children  alive  lest  their  timorous  outcries  might  bewray 
the  place  of  their  abode  or  Imitation.  1875  POSTK  Gains 
iv.  Comm.  (ed.  2)  510  Avoidance  of  in  jus  vocal io  by 
latitation  or  keeping  house  rendered  a  defendant  liable  to 
manus  injectio. 

Latitude  (I^c'titiwd).     [ad.  L.  latitud-Oi  f.  /a/us 
broad,  wide:  see  -TUDE.     Cf.  F.  latitude] 
I.  Breadth,  width. 

1.  Transverse  dimension;  extent  as  measured  from 
side  to  side ;  breadth,  width  of  a  surface,  as  opposed 
to  length;  also0<ra.j.spaciousness.  Nowonly^ftTK/tzr. 

£-1391  CHAUCER  Astrol.  n.  §  39  pe  latitude  of  a  clinint  is  a 
lyne  ymagined  from  north  to  south  be  space  of  the  erthc, 
fro  the  bygiunyug  of  the  firste  clymat  vnto  the  verrey  ende 
of  the  same  climat.  1398  TRKVISA  Rarth.  De  P.  A',  vm. 
xxiv.  (1495)  335  *.)rion.  .nis  lengthe  and  longitude  stretchyth 
nyghe  to  the  brede  and  latitude  of  thre  sygnes.  1412  20 
LYIX;.  Citron.  Troy  in.  xxvi,  Twenty  pase  was  the  latytude. 
1471  Rii'LKv  Comp.  Alch.  n.  xl.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  137  Ally- 
tude,  Latytude,  and  Profundyte.  1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM 
Cosmogr.  Glasse  25  The  latitude  and  bredth  of  theZodiack 
is  .xij.  degrees.  1571  DUIGKS  Pantom.  i.  xxv.  H  b,  The 
square  of  y1  ditches  latitude.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  2  The 
Oulph  of  Venice,  .being  seuen  hundred  miles  in  length, 
and  s*:uen  score  in  latitude.  1630  FULLER  Pisgalt  364  The 
great  latitude  and  capacity  of  the  Temple  consisted  hi  the 
outward  Courts.  111677  HALE  Print.  Orig.  Man.  \.  ii.  64 
Though  his  {sc.  man's]  Feet,  the  Basis  of  the  Pillar  of  his 
IJody,  be  much  narrower  than  the  latitude  of  his  llody. 
1692-4  L'ESTKANGK  Eat'tus  ccclvit.  (1708)  375  'Tis  a  Field  uf 
a  Huge  latitude  that  the  Devil  has  to  Dance  ..  in.  1713 
POCK  Frenzy  J.  Dennis  Mi*cell.  (1732)  III. 4  The  Latitude 
of  whose  Countenance  was  not  a  little  eclips'd  by  the  Fullness 
t.f  his  Peruke.  1739  NEVE  Guilders  Dut.  (ed.  3)  s.v.  liuild- 
it/g;  The  Ijongitude,  Latitude  and  Crassitude  of  Ground- 
plates.  1830'!'.  HAMILTON  C.  Thornton  (i845)o9-His  beaver 
was.  .distinguished  by  an  unusual  latitude  of  brim. 

fb.  A  tract  or  area  as  defined  by  its  breadth; 
a  wide  compass  or  extent.   Obs. 

I432~5°  tr-  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  81  Mony  multitudes  of  pcple 
may  sytte  vnder  the  latitude  of  oon  figge  tre.  1605  UACON 
Adv.  Learn.  \.  vii.  §  i  (1873)  52  Fruitful  showers  . .  s<:r\e 
but  for  that  season,  and  for  a  latitude  of  ground  where  they 
fall.  1650  FULLER  Pisgah  11.  iii.  05  A  chace  with  a  ven 
geance  all  the  latitude  of  the  land,  the  Cauaauites  (lying  as 
far  as  sea  or  mountains  would  give  them  leave.  1675  BKOOKS 
Gold.  Key  Wks.  1867  V.  59  What  a  vast  distance  is  there 
betwixt  the  east  and  west !  of  all  visible  latitudes,  this  is 
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the  greatest.     1791  COWPER  Yardley  Oak  21  Thy  yet  close- 
folded  latitude  of  boughs. 

2.  Kxtcnt,  range,  scope.   Also,  great  or  full  extent. 
Now  rare. 

1605  lUcoN  Adv.  Learn,  n.  xxv.  §  9  (1873)  258  It  is  a 
thing  of  great  use  well  to  define  what,  and  of  what  latitude 
those  points  are.  1625  HACON  Kss.^  Atheism  (Arb.)  337  Kven 
those  Barbarous  People,  have  the  Notion,  though  they  have 
not  the  Latitude,  and  Extent  of  it.  1646  SIR  T.  HROVVNE 
Pseiid.  Ep.  \.  viii.  33  For  his  great  learning  and  latitude  of 
knowledge  sirnamed  Magnus.  1655  FOLLKR  Ch.  Hist.  11.  ii. 
§  77  Grant  this  Miracle  of  Oswald's  Hand  literally  true  in 
the  Latitude  thereof.  1674  PLAY  FOR  »  Skill  A/its,  in.  16 
They  have  assumed  the  nature  of  some  part  for  a  Note  or 
two,  and  so  want  the  full  latitude  of  a  Bass  in  those  Notes. 
a  1677  BAKROW  Serin.  Wks.  1716  II.  123  The  Greek  word 
in  the  latitude  of  its  signification,  .compreheudeth  all  these 
senses.  1691  RAY  Creation  i.  (1692)  167  To  compass  and 
comprehend  the  whole  Latitude  of  Learning.  1751  JOHN 
SON  Rambler  No.  105  p  i  The  latitude  to  which  this  design 
may  be  extended.  1776  R.  KING  in  Life  $  Corr.  11894)  I. 
22  Had  the  scheme  been  executed  with  success,  in  its 
greatest  latitude.  1801  STRUT*  Sports  $  Past.  i.  i.  16  If 
this  record  be  taken  in  its  full  latitude.  1851  MANSKL  Prol. 
Logica  (1860)  40  The  often  quoted  passage  of  Locke,  .when 
understood  in  its  proper  latitude. 

f  b.  The  range  within  which  anything  may  vary. 

1533  F.LYOT  Cast.  Hclthe  (1541)  523,  Meate  but  a  lyiu-1 
cxceilynge  temperance,  .may  yet  kepc  the  body  within  the 
latitude  or  boundes  of  heUhe.  1645  FULLER  Good  T/i.  in 
Bad  T.  (1680)  68,  I  find  myself  in  the  latitude  of  a  fever  : 
I  am  neither  well  nor  ill.  1649  JKR.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemp. 
n.  Disc.  ix.  no  Our  love  to  God  consists  not  in  any  one 
determinate  degree,  but  hath  such  a  latitude,  as  best  agrees 
with  the  condition  of  men.  1717  J.  KKILI,  Anhn.  Oecon. 
(1738)  247  The  Latitude  of  a  natural  Perspiration  is  from 
about  a  Pound  and  half  to  three  Pound.  1796  KIR  WAN 
Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  160  Few  stones  admit  of  a  greater 
latitude  of  composition. 

f  c.  Local  range  ;  wide  diffusion  or  prevalence. 

1612  DAVIES  Why  Ireland,  etc.  (1787)  177  The  execution 
of  all  these  laws  had  no  greater  latitude  than  the  Pale.  1638 
CHILLINGW.  Rclig.  I1  rot.  i.  vi.  §  42.  363  If  you  should 
contend  for  latitude  with  any  one  Religion,  Mahumelisme 
would  carry  the  victory  from  you. 

3.  Freedom  from  narrow  restrictions  •  width  or 
liberality  of  construction  or  interpretation;  toler 
ated  or  permitted  variety  of  action  or  opinion. 

1605  HACON  Adv.  Learn.  \\.  iii.  §  2  (1873)  99  Allowing  . . 
that  latitude  which  is  agreeable  and  familiar  unto  divine 
prophecies  ;  l^ing  of  the  nature  of  their  author,  with  whom 
a  thousand  years  are  but  as  one  day.  1642  CHAS.  J  in 
Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1692)  in.  I.  595  The  Latitude  they 
allow  us  of  granting  or  denying  of  Pardons.  164?  CLA 
RENDON  Hist.  Reb.  VI.  §  198  A  latitude  of  Judgement 
no  Court  can  challenge  to  it  self  in  any  Cases.  1648 
Eikon  Bas.  xiv.  115  In  such  latitudes  of  sens,  I  believ 
manic  that  love  Mee  ami  the  Church  well,  may  have  taken 
the  Covenant,  who  [etc.],  1651  I'AXTKR  Inf.  Rapt.  246  A 
greater  latitude  there  must  be  left  in  doctrinals  then  prac- 
ticals.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  ix.  i.  §  51  Christ  went  down 
to  Hell  (to  preach  to  the  Spirits  there,)  which  last  clause  is 
left  out  in  these  Articles,  and  men  left  to  a  latitude  concern 
ing  the  cause,  time,  and  manner  of  his  Descent.  1687 
DRYDEM  Hind  %  P.  in.  160  Your  sons  of  latitude  that  court 
your  grace.  [Cf.  1. 187  Your  sons  of  breadth.]  1711  ADDUON 
Sfacf.  No.  44  r  8  There  is  a  much  greater  Latitude  for 
comick  than  tragick  Artifices.  1726  DK  FOE  Hist.  Devil 
i.  ii.  (18401  28  The  devil  lias  some  little  latitudes  and  advan 
tages  for  mischief.  1749  FIKLDING  Tom  Jtwcsxv  ix,  He  gave 
a  latitude  to  his  friends  tongue,  and  desired  him  to  speak 
plainly  what  he  knew.  1753  HAMWAY  Trav.  (1762)  I.  ii.  xvi. 
70  A  latitude  to  kill  might  subject  the  innocent  to  great 
inconveniencies.  1779  J.  MOORE  /  'ieiv  Soc.  -/•>.  (1789)  Lx. 
68  The  greatest  ease  and  latitude  allowed  in  behaviour  and 
dress.  1838-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  IV.  iv.  iv.  §  27.  165 
Natural  good  lias  been  defined  by  Cumberland  with  more 
latitude  than  has  l>een  used  by  Paley.  1858  L».  ST. 
LEONARDS  Handy-Iik.  Prop.  Law  ii.  7  The  latitude  which 
a  court  of  equity  allows  itself  in  enforcing  agreements 
against  the  lettar.  1863  KIN<;LAKE  Crimea  (1877)  I.  xi.  150 
In  regard  to  time  the  Emperor  grants  you  no  latitude. 
1868  STANLEY  Westni.  AM.  iv.  325  Courayer's  '  Last  Senti 
ments',  which  were  of  the  extremes!  latitude  in  theology. 
•\  b.  Laxity  of  conduct  or  principle.  Obs. 

1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  \\.  I.  127  They  live  with  that 
latitude  and  licentiousness,  as  if  there  were  neither  God, 
nor  Justice  for  them.  1679  PKNN  Addr.  Prot.  \.  Hi.  (i&ja) 
7  Which  way  soever  this  ungodly  Latitude  came  in.  1702 
Eng.  Thcophrast.  237  If  statesmen  .,  worked  their  heads, 
there  would  be  no  occasion  for  Latitude  and  insincerity. 
c.  attrib.  tlatitude  man  =  LATiTUi*iNAKiAN. 

1662  S.  P.  (title}  Brief  Account  of  the  new  Sect  of  Latitude- 
men.     //'/(/.   5  In  opposition  to  that  hide-bound,  strait-lnc'd 
spirit  tli.it  did  then  prevail,  they  were  called  Latitude-men. 
II.  In  Geography  and  Astronomy. 

4.  Geoff,    a.  Angular   distance   on  a   meridian  : 
only  in  degree,  minute^  etc.  of  latitude,     b.  The 
angular  distance  on  its  meridian  (ut  any  place  on 
the  earth's  surface)  north  or  south  from  the  equa 
tor;  quantitatively  identical  with  the  elevation  of 
the  pole  above  the  horizon,  and  with  the  declina 
tion  of  the  zenith. 

For  circle^  parallel  of  latitude^  see  those  words. 

[In  their  original  geographical  use  latitude  (L  latitnd<\ 
Gr.  TrAaTos)  and  longitude  (L.  longiittdo,  Gr.  M*)K°«)  meant 
quite  literally  the  'breadth'  and  'length'  of  the  oblnng 
map  of  the  known  world  ;  this  literal  sense  remained  even 
in  the  expression  'degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude'  (j*oi)>(u 
TrAarous  (cat  fcyKouc).  Uy  a  natural  development  the  terms 
afterwards  came  (in  late  Latin,  app.  nut  yet  in  Greek)  to 
denote  the  distance  of  any  place,  in  the  breadthwise  and 
lengthwise  direction  respectively,  from  the  ciicle  assumud 
as  the  origin  of  measurement.] 

c  1391  CHAUCKR  Astral.  Prol.,  A  suffisaunt  astralabic  as 
for  owru  ori/onle,  compowned  after  the  latitude  of  Oxen- 


LATITUDINAL. 

ford.  Ibid.  n.  §  «2  The  latitude  of  any  place  in  a  regioun 
is  the  distance  fro  the  senyth  vnto  the  Equinox ial.  1527 
R.  THOKNE  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589)  253  This  latitude  is  the 
measure  of  the  world  from  North  to  South.  '1550  Disc. 
Common  Weal  Eng.  (1893)  13  b,  How  could  youe  knowe 
lowarde  what  coste  ye  l>e  sea  driven  witlioute  knowledge 
of  the  latitude  of  the  place  by  the  poolle  and  the  lengthe  by 
the  starres?  1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosniogr.  Masse  123 
Tber  shalbe  so  many,  as  there  are  paralleles  of  latitude, 
whose  nombre  as  I  saide  was  .90.  1629  DK  AVION  Poly-olb. 
xix.  316  To  fortie  three  Degrees  of  North'ly  Latitude.  1669 
STURMY  Mariners  Mag.  iv.  iv.  157  How  to  correct  the 
Account,  when  the  Dead  Latitude  differs  from  the  Observed 
Latitude,  .if  the  Difference  of  Latitude  be  less  by  Estima 
tion  than  it  is  by  Observation  (eic.J.  1698  KKILL  Exam. 
Theory  Earth  (1734)  107  The  Latitude  of  Paris  being 
48  '-45''  1706  Pmu.lPS  (ed.  Kersey)  s.v.,  Whenever  a  Ship 
sails  to  or  from  the  Equinoctial  on  either  side,  her  way  thus 
gain'd  is  call'd  her  Difference  of  Latitude.  1836  MAKKYAT 
A/ ids/i.  Easy  xxxv'in,  We  have  made  a  famous  run.  It's 
twelve  o'clock,  and  if  you  please  I'll  work  the  latitude.  1867 
DKNISON  Astron.  without  Math.  9  A  degree  of  latitude 
measured  on  any  meridian  is  about  69  miles  everywhere. 

C.  A  locality  as  marked  or  defined  by  parallels 
of  latitude ;  usually  in  //.  =  regions,  climes,  parts 
of  the  world.  AlftO  J&*. 

1632  MASSINGER  City  Madam  n.  ii,  They  serve  For  any 
latitude  in  Christendom.  1704  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3988/1  A 
French  Privateer  . .  which  he  took  in  this  Latitude.  1719 
DK  FOE  Crusoe  I.  vi.  (1840^  101,  I  was  something  chilly, 
which  I  knew  was  not  usual  in  that  latitude.  1760-2 
GOLDSMITH  Cit.  of  the  World  cxiv.  (Globe)  265^1  A  lady's 
whole  cargo  of  smiles,  sighs,  and  whispers,  is  declared 
utterly  contraband,  till  she  arrives  in  the  warm  latitudes  of 
twenty-two.  1845  FOKD  llandl'k.  Spain  i.  59  Very  little 
meat  and  wine  are  necessary  in  these  hot  latitudes.  1855 
PKESCOTT  Philip  II  \.  v.  (1857)  75  The  flag  of  Castile  was 
seen  in  the  remotest  latitudes, — on  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific, 
and  the  far-o(f  Indian  seas.  1871  M  OR  LEY  Carlyle  (1878)  15,7 
Men  who  have  long  since  moved  far  away  from  these 
spiritual  latitudes.  1882  W.  R.  GREG  Alisc.  Ess.  Ser.  i.  v. 
103  Those  latitudes  and  altitudes  where  no  crops  will  giow. 
1885  J.  MARTINEAU  Types  Et/i.  Theory  I.  115  Leaving  blank 
vast  latitudes  on  the  map  of  human  thought. 

5.  Astron.  The  angular  distance  of  a  heavenly  body 
from  the  ecliptic  :  called  spec,  celestial  latitude. 
(See  also  ASCENDING  "ubl.  sb.^  GEOCENTRIC  a.  i, 
HELIOCENTRIC  a.  i,  HELIOGRAPHIC  a.  i.) 

The  history  of  this  sense  appears  to  be  as  follows.  Orig. 
the  word  was  applied,  on  the  analogy  of  the  geographical 
use  (see  4)  to  denote  the  angular  distance  of  a  point  in  the 
celestial  sphere  from  the  equator,  measured  along  a  secondary 
to  the  latter.  This,  however,  was  not  accurately  distin 
guished  by  name  from  the  distance  of  a  point  from  the 
ecliptic^  the  terms  'latitude'  and  'declination1  being  em 
ployed  indiscriminately  with  reference  to  both  these  ways 
of  indicating  position.  (Cf.  quot.  1391.)  In  mod.  use,  the 
terms  have  been  differentiated,  declination  being  appro 
priated  to  what  was  originally  and  with  historical  propriety 
called  'latitude',  while  latitude  became  the  name  for 
distance  from  the  ecliptic. 

ri39i  CHAUCER  Astro/,  n.  §  17  Fro  the  Equinoxial  may 
the  dedinacion  or  the  latitude  of  any  hotly  celestial  be 
rikned,  after  ihe  site  north  or  south,.. &  riht  so  may  the 
latitude  or  the  declinacion  of  any  body  celestial,  sane  only 
of  the  sonne  ..  be  rekned  fro  the  Ecliptic  lyne.  1551 
KKCOKUE  Cast.  KnowL  (1556)  176  Proprelye  they  doo  call 
that  the  Latitude  of  the  Planetes,  when  they  swarue  from 
the  Ecliptike  line.  1594  BLUNDEVIL  E.verc.  lit.  i.  xi.  (1636) 
298  The  Latitude  is  counted  from  the  said  Ecliptujiie  Hue 
towards  any  of  the  Poles  of  the  Xodiaque.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  I.  ii  Mars  in  his  latitude  leaueth  the  eclipticke  line 
foure  halfe  degrees.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey)  s.v.,  Ap 
parent  Latitude,  is  the  Distance  of  the  apparent,  or  seeming 
Place  of  anV  Planet  from  the  Ecliptick;  and  True  Latitude 
is  the  Distance  of  its  real  Place  from  the  same  Ecliplick. 
1868  LOCKVER  Elem.  Astron.  §  555.  269  '1  he  right  ascension 
and  declination  are  then  easily  converted  by  calculation 
into  celestial  longitude  and  latitude  if  recjuired. 

Latitudinal  (Ux-titi«'dinal),  a.  ami  sb,  [f.  L. 
liititndin-i  -tmio  LATITUDE  +  -AL.] 

1.  Relating  to  breadth  or  width,  rare* 

1671  GKEW  Auat.  Wants  \.  ii.  §28(1682)  17  The  Latitudinal 
growth  of  the  Root.  1879  J.  M.  DUNCAN  Lcct.  Dis.  Women 
i.  (1889)  2  Hounded  below  by  a  horizontal  or  latitudinal  line 
which  joins  the  iliac  crests. 

2.  Relating  to,  connected  with,  or  depending  on 
geographical  latitude  ;  corresponding  with  lines  of 
latitude. 

1778  SIIUCKBURGH  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXVIII.  687  note,  Be 
tween  the  lat.  56  '  and  79"  . .  the  zero  of  the  scale  moves 
thrmigh  a  space  of  no  less  than  32°;  whereas,  between  the 
lat.  46''  and  56°  it  is  perfectly  stationary,  .which  nival  want 
of  proportion . .  is  of  itself  some  argument  against  the  exist 
ence  of  such  a  latitudinal  equation.  1855  MAUKY  Phys. 
Gecg.  Sea  v.  §  289  The  latitudinal  limits  of  the  northern 
edge  of  the  northeast  trade-winds  are  variable.  1867  RAW- 
LINSON  Anc.  flfcw.  IV.  i.  31  Its  principal  mountain  ranges 
are  latitudinal,  or  from  west  to  east.  187$  COUKS  jiirds 
N.  II'.  19  In  respect  of  latitudinal  distribution  the  Tufted 
Titmouse  offers  much  the  same  case  as  the  I'lue-gray  Gnat- 
catcher.  1880  HAU<;HTON  P/tys.  Gcog.  v.  204  The  latitudinal 
width  of  this  part  of  Africa  is  63°.  1897;  AllimtCs  Syst. 
Mcd.  IV.  137  The  latitudinal  and  altitudinal  relations  of 
hepatic  abscess. 

f  B.  sb.  Anat.  The  name  of  two  muscles  of  the 
epigastrium.  Obs. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydons  Quest.  Chintrg.  I  j  b,  Of  what 
vtlles  is  the  siomacke  composed..  .Of  longytudynalles  to 
drawe  in  &  tranuersalles  to  rcteyne  &  latitudinalles  to  put 
forth.  1548-77  VICAKV  Anat.  viii.  (18881  63  Two  Latiiu- 
djnales  comming  from  the  backe-wards  to  the  wombe. 

Hence  £atitirdlnally<K&.,  in  respect  of  breadth 
or  latitude. 

1853  LYTTON  Afy  Novel  n.  yii,  The  bones,  .in  the  skin  of 
Jackeymo  spread  out  latitudinally.  1884  Manc/t.  Exam. 


LATITUDINARIAN. 

20  Aug.  6/3  This  submarine  swamp  extends  fifty  miles  lati- 
tudinally. 

Latitudina-rially,  adv.  rare-1.  \i.*latitudi- 
narial  (formed  as  next)  +  -LY  -.]  With  latitude  or 
laxity  of  distinction. 

1853  ^E  QUINCEY  Antobiog.  Sk.,  La.rton  Wks.  186}  XIV. 
400  note,  Colours  were  as  loosely  and  latitudinarially  dis- 
tinguished  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  decrees  of  affinity 
and  consanguinity  are  everywhere. 

Latitudinariaii  (la.'-titi/7dine'''rian),  a.  and  sb. 
[f.  L.  latitudm-)  latitmio  LATITUDE,  after  trini- 
tarian,  etc.  Cf.  F.  latittuiinaire.'] 

A.  adj.  Allowing,  favouring,  or  characterized  by 
latitude  in  opinion  or  action,  csp.  in  matters  of  re 
ligion  ;  not  insisting  on  strict  adherence  to  or  con- 
formitywith  an  established  code,  standard,  formula, 
etc. ;  tolerating  free  thought  or  laxity  of  belief  on 
religious  questions;  characteristic  of  the  latitudi- 
narians  (see  B). 

1672-1702  COMBER  Cowp.  Temple  368  There  were  no 
such  Latitudinarian  Principles  among  the  Apostles,  1697 
COLLIER  Ess.  Mor.  Su/y.  i.  1 1709)  166  When  you  have  made 
the  most  of  it,  I  foresee  this  Latitudinarian  Love  will  be 
expensive.  1733  Let.  to  Mr.  Holden  26  in  Ellys  Plea 
for  Sacram.  Test.  (1790)  39  The  prevailing  opinion  of 
England  is  Latitudinarian.  1794  SULLIVAN  View  Nat.  V. 
200  There  was  a  latitudinarian  harmony. .  among  the  reli 
gions  of  the  ancient  world.  1812  SHELLEY  Proposals  Prose 
Wks.  iSSS  I.  273  It  is  a  very  latitudinarian  system  of 
morality  that  permits  its  professor  to  employ  bad  mean* 
for  any  end  whatever.  1822-34  Goods  Study  Med.  (ed.  4) 
IV.  470  Herpes  ..  being  ..  by  others  extended  so  widely 
as  to  include  both  the  preceding  and  the  ensuing  _gtmus 
..  and  in  the  latitudinarian  sense  of  the  term,  it  is  em 
ployed  by  Mr.  H.  Bell.  1827  HALLAM  Const.  Hist.  ^(1876) 
III.  xiv.  56  The  men  most  conspicuous  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.. were  of  the  class  who  had  been  denominated 
Latitudinarian  divines.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vii.  II. 
182  His  opinions  respecting  ecclesiastical  polity  and  modes 
of  worship  were  latitudinarian.  1858  LONGF.  in  Life  (1891) 
II.  360  The  sermon,  .very  latitudinarian  in  doctrine. 

B,  sb.  One  who  practises  or  favours  latitude  in 
thought,  action,  or  conduct,  esp.  in  religious  mat 
ters;  spec,  one  of  those  divines  of  the  English  Church 
in  the  I7th  century,  who,  while  attached  to  episco 
pal  government  and  forms  of  worship,  regarded 
them  as  things  indifferent ;  hence,  one  who,  though 
not  a  sceptic,  is  indifferent  as  to  particular  creeds 
and  forms  of  church  government  or  worship. 

1662  S.  P.  New  Sect  Latitude-men  7  Our  Latitudinarians 
.  .are  by  all  means  for  a  Liturgy.  1669  PEI/YS  Diary 
16  Mar.,  Dr.  Wilkins,  my  friend,  the  Bishop  of  Chester  . .  is 
a  mighty  rising  man,  as  being  a  Latitudinarian.  1676 
WYCHERLEY  PI.  Dealer  i.  i,  Why,  thou  art  a  Latitudinarian 
in  Friendship,  that  is  no  Friend  ;  thou  dost  side  with  all 
Mankind,  but  wilt  suffer  for  none,  a  1680  HUTLER  Kent. 
( 1 759)  II.  177  A  Latitudinarian . .  believes  the  Way  to  Heaven 
is  never  the  better  for  being  strait.  1684  J.  GOODMAN  Old 
Relig.  (1848)  42  To  be  such  Latitudinarians,  as  to  think  it 
indifferent  what  religion  a  man  be  of.  1696  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  5),  Latitndinarians  in  Religion,  are  those  who  profess 
a  Freedom,  and  as  it  were  a  greater  Latitude  than  usual 
in  their  Principles  and  Doctrine.  It  is  also  vulgarly  applied 
to  such  as  take  a  more  than  ordinary  Liberty  in  their  Lives 
and  Conversations,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Creiv,  Lali- 
tudinarian,  a  Churchman  at  large,  one  that  is  no  Slave  to 
Kubrick,  .and  in  fine  looks  towards  Lambeth,  and  rowes  to 
•Geneva.  1705  HEARNE  Collect.  22  Nov.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  92 
This  Discourse  is  a  Justification  of  a  Latitndinarian  (the 
word  was  first  hatch'd  at  Cambridge)  against  ye  Zealous 
Nonconformists.  1753  WESLEY  Eng.  Dict.^  Latitudi- 
nariant  one  who  fancies  all  religions  are  saving.  1822 
SYD.  SMITH  Wks.  (1867)  II.  6  These  latitudinarians  leant  to 
Arminianism  rattier  than  to  high  Calvinism.  1859  All  Year 
Round  No.  28.  38,  '  I  am  afraid  going  abroad  has  made  you 
a  latitudinarian  \  she  said,  anxiously.  1862  R.  VAUGHAN 
Nonconformity  393  According  to  Baxter,  the  Latitudi 
narians  were  mostly  Cambridge  men. 

Latituduiariaiiisni  (la.'-titi/idme^rianiz'rn). 
[f.  prec.  +  -ISM.]  Latitudinarian  doctrine,  opinions, 
principles,  or  practice;  the  professions  or  practice 
of  a  latitudinarian  or  the  latitudinarians. 

1676  R.  GROVE  Vind.  Conforming  Clergy  (1680*  25  Let 
us  see  what  lie  understands  by  this  fearful  Bugbear  of 
Latitudinarianism.  1771  WESLEY  Wks.  (1872)  V.  502  A 
catholic  spirit  is  not  speculative  latitudinarianism,  1844 
DISRAELI  Coningsby  in.  ii,  There  must  be  substituted  for 
this  latitudinarianism  something  sound  and  deep,  a  1859 
MACAULAY  Biog.  (1867)  12  The  majority  of  King  William's 
bishops  were  inclined  to  latitudinarianism.  1867  FROUDE 
Short  Stud.  (ed.  2)  57  Latitudinarianism  loosens  the  ele 
mentary  principles  of  theology. 

Latitirdiiiary,  «-    [f.  L.  latitudin-  LATITUDE 

-t-  -AKY.]     =L\T1TU1)INAUIAN  A. 

1834  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Discuss.  (1852)  507  The  latitudi- 
nary  divines  of  Cambridge. 

t  LatitU'diuism.  Obs.  [Formed  as  prec.  + 
-ISM.]  ^LATITUI>INAKIANISM. 

1667  LOCKE  Toleration  in  Fox  Bourne  Life  (1876)  I.  iv. 
194  Whether  toleration  and  latitudinism  would  prevent 
those  evils.  1685  M.  BAKNE  Authority  Ck.  Guides  Pref.  4 
Latitudinism  in  Principles  is  evermore  accompanied  with 
Libertinism  in  Practice. 

Latitudinous  (laetiti&diaai),  a.  [Formed  as 
prec.  +  -uus.]  Characterized  by  latitude  of  inter 
pretation. 

I&38CALHOUN  Wks.  III.  223  These  [impediments],  .ought 
to  be  irresistible  with  all,  except  the  latitudinous  in  con 
struction.  1865  GREELEY  Auter.  Conjft.  I.  viii.  82  These 
were  . .  accused  of  seeking  its  subversion  through  . .  latitu- 
dinoub  and  unwarranted  construction. 
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Iiatli,  rare  obs.  form  of  LOATHLY. 

Latly, -most,  etc. :  sec  LATELY,  LATEMOST,  etc. 

Latoen,  -one,  obs.  forms  of  LATTEN. 

Latoniy  (lartomi).  Hist.  rare.  [ad.Gr.Xdro/iia, 
f.  Aaas,  Aas  stone  +  -TOftm  cutting.]  A  stone 
quarry ;  spec,  of  those  at  Syracuse. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Latomyt  a  (Quarry  of  stones. 
1798  \V.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  XXV.  504  Were  these 
embassies  mere  child's  play,  or  were  there  Timoleons  con 
cealed  in  the  latomies? 

Laton :  see  LATTEN. 

Latoman  (lattf'i'nian),  a.  (sb.}  [f.  L.  Ldtoni-us 
f.  Ldtona,  a.  *Gr.  (/Eolic)  Aaron/,  (Doric)  Adrw, 
(Attic)  AT/TW:  see  -AN.]  A.  adj.  Pertaining  to 
Latona  (  =  Gr.  Leto)>,  the  mother  of  Apollo  and 
Diana.  B.  sb.  The  Latonian  :  Apollo. 

IS9I  SYLVESTER  Die  Hartas  i.  iv.  538  Latonian  Twins  .. 
why  hide  you  so  your  shining  Fronts?  1656  BLOUNT 
Glossoffr,  s.  v.(  We  use  Latonian  lights  for  the  Sun  and 
Moon  (Latona's  children).  1819  SHKI.I.KY /.*•//.  Prose  Wks. 
1880  IV.  82  A  spectacle  little  suited  to  the  antique  and 
Latonian  nature  of  the  place.  1820  —  Hymn  to  Mercury 
Ixxi,  He  ..  Subdued  the  strong  Latonian,  by  the  might  Of 
winning  music. 

Latony,  obs.  form  of  LITANY. 

t  La'tor.  Sc.  Obs.  In  6  latour.  [a.  L.  Idtor.} 
The  bearer  (of  a  letter). 

1529  EAKL  ANGUS  in  St.  Papers  Hen,  VIII,  IV.  562  As 
forthir  the  said  latour  can  mair  largely  inak  manifest  unto 
zour  Grace. 

Latoun,  obs.  or  arch,  form  of  LATTEN. 

t  Latrabi'lity.  Obs.  [f.  L.  latrabil-is  bark 
ing  +  -ITV.]  The  quality  or  faculty  of  barking. 

1668  H.  MORE  Div.  Dial.  in.  xxxiv.  (1713)  272  These 
rational  Creatures  may.. agree  all  in  Rationality;  as  the 
sundry  species  of  Dogs  here  on  Earth  agree  in  Latrability. 

Iiatrant  (Intrant),  a.  [ad.  L.  latrant-cm,  pr. 
pple.  of  liitrare  to  bark.]  barking.  Chieflyy?^1. 

1702  C.  MATHER  Alagn.  Chr.  vii.  App.  (1852)  620  The 
balant  and  latrant  noises  of  that  sort  of  people.  1706 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Latrant,  barking  ;  as  A  Latrant 
Writer^  an  Author  that  does  nothing  but  bark  and  snarl  at 
others.  1714  TICKELL  Fragm.  on  Hunting  in  Steele  Poet. 
Misc.  178  The  Minds  and  Genius  of  the  Latrant  Race. 
1737  M.  GREEN  Spleen  464  Whose  latrant  stomachs  oft 
molest  The  deep-laid  plans  their  dreams  suggest.  1861 
R.  QUIN  Heather  Lintic  (1866)  115  Thy  latrant  muse  aye 
glooms  sae  sour. 

t  Latrate,  v.  Obs.—  "  [f.  L.  Idtrare  to  bark  : 
see  -ATE.]  (See  quots.) 

1623  COCKEKAM,  Latrate,  to  barke  like  a  dog.  Ibid,  n, 
To  Carpe,  Conlatrate^  Latrate. 

Latratioii  (latr^'-Jan).  [n.  of  action  f.  L.  Idtrdre 
to  bark.]  A  barking  ;  also  fig. 

1623  COCKERAM,  La.ira.tio)i)  a  barking.  1691  E.  RAWSON 
in  Andros  Tracts  I.  68  It  must  needs  be  beneath  a  great 
Mind  to  take  notice  of  such  Latrations,  or  to  answer  them 
any  otherwise  than  with  contempt.  1824  New  Monthly 
Mag.  XI.  424  We  have  no  three-headed  dog  chained  at  the 
gate  of  Tartarus  to  startle  the  visitants  by  his  tri-linguar 
latrations.  1828  Rlackw.  Mag.  XXIII.  194  If  a  dog  bite 
a  pig,  the  narrative  teems  with  '  virus ',  the  '  rabid  animal ', 
and  the  '  latration  '  of  the  patient. 

||  Latrator.  0&s.-Q     [L.  latrdtor,  f.  Id  f  rare.'] 

1623  COCKEKAM,  Latrator,  which  barkelh,  or  raylcth,  or 
scofTeth. 

t  Latrede,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [OK.  Ixtrxde,  f.  Ixl 
LATE  a.  +  rxd  counsel,  REDE.]  Slow,  tardy. 

6-897  K.  ALFRED  Gregorys  Past.  xx.  148  Oft  mon  bi3 
swicV:  wandi^ende  ;ct  aclcum  weorce  &  swi3e  ketrajde.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  p  644  Whan  a  man  is  so  latrede  \v.rr. 
laterede,  latred,  lattred]  or  tarying  cr  he  wil  tome  to  god. 

Latreutic  (latr/rtik),  a.  rare.  [ad.  Or.  Act- 
TpfVTii£-6s  pertaining  to  divine  worship,  f.Aarpcv-ctp: 
see  LATKIA.]  Of  the  nature  of  LATRIA. 

1845  LINGARD  Anglo-Sax.  C/t.  II.  x.  in  note,  He  venerates, 
indeed,  the  holy  images,  but  pays  latreutic  worship  to  the 
Holy  Trinity  alone. 

Latreu'tical,  a.  rare.    [f.  prec.  + -AUl    =  prec. 

1627  BP.  HALL  No  Peace  iv.  Rome  §  19  That  in  the 
Sacred  Supper  there  is  a  sacrifice . .  none  of  vs  euer  doubted  : 
but  that  is  then  either  latreuticall,  as  Bellarmi'ne  distin 
guishes  it  not  ill,  or  eucharisticall.  1833  ROCK  }lie>urg.  I. 
171  Sacrifice  ..  is  severally  denominated  Latreutical,  or  of 
praise  and  supreme  adoration,  Eucharistic,  or  of  thanks 
giving,  Propitiatory  and  Impetratory. 

II  Latvia  (latrara).  Theol.  Also  7  latreia. 
[late  L.  latrta,  a.  Gr.  Xorpftd  service,  service  to 
God,  divine  worship,  f.  Aarpeu-tti/  to  serve,  serve 
with  prayer.]  In  Roman  Catholic  language  :  The 
supreme  worship  which  is  due  to  God  alone  (distin 
guished  from  DULIA  and  H*  PERDU  LI  A). 

[1426  LYDG.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  22952  Off  this  place,  ffolkes 
alle,  'Latrya'  they  me  calle.  Myne  offyce  is  moste  in 
wakynge,  To  kepe  the  gate  aboute  the  kynge.]  1526  Pilgr. 
Pcrf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  44  b,  This  latria  is  holy  and  due 


-LATBY. 

1550  BALE  Apol.  141  They  can  make  false  Goddes,  and 
gyve  to  them  latryall  honoure.  1635  PAOMT  Christianogr, 
n.  vii.  (1636)  68  The  Rornists  say  that  they  give  to  the 
Saints  one  klnde  of  worship,  to  wit,  Dulian,  and  to  God 
another  and  a  greater,  Latrian, 

Latrilie  (latrrn).  Also  7  Sc.  latron,  lateran. 
[a.  Fr.  (chiefly  in  pi.  latrines},  a.  L.  Idlrlna  privy, 
contr.  f.  lavdtrlna,  f.  lavdre  to  wash.]  A  privy, 
esp.  in  a  camp,  barracks,  hospital,  or  similar  place. 

1642  SCALDING  Tronb.  Chas.  /(Bannatyne  Club)  II.  82  He 
also  ihred  the  laterans  in  the_Colledge,  whereby  the  stti- 
dentis  had  not  sic  naturall  elsment  as  befoir.  1673-88 
,FOUNTAINHALL  in  M.  P.  Brown  Svfpl.  Dccis.  (1826)  III.  29.^ 
The  public  river  of  Tweed,  whose  use  is  common,  and 
which  dimits  in  the  sea  which  is  the  latrons  and  receptacle  of 
the  universe.  1808  T.  CRAUFURD  Univ.  Edin.  150, 1628  and 
1629,  thepublick  latrines.,  were  built  where  now  they  stand. 
1867  Standard  23  Nov.  3  The  longer  the  occupation  of 
the  camp  the  greater  necessity  for  good  drainage,  for 
making  new  and  filling  up  old  latrines.  1869  E.  A  PAKKES 
Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  311  Cesspits  are  now  discontinued 
in  most  barracks,  and  water  latrines  are  used.  1884  Health 
Exhib.  Catal.  59/1  Enamelled  Earthenware  Latrine.  1897 
HUGHES  Mediterr.  Fever  v.  181  Latrines  are  for  want  of 
space  often  in  close  proximity  to  bed-rooms. 

Latrobite  (lartrJboit).  Min.  [f.  the  name  of 
its  discoverer,  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Lett  robe  +  -ITE.]  A 
pink  variety  of  anorthite  from  Labrador. 

1837  DANA  Miti,  299  Latrobite  has  been  found  only  on 
Ametik  inland  near  the  coast  of  Labrador. 


t  Latrocinate,  v.  Ods~°    [f. 
to  rob  on  the  highway :  see  -ATE.] 


i    or  divine  honor,  is  due  to  the  Crosse.     1645  —  Heresiogr. 

\    (ed.   2)   147  The   Papists  make  two  Degrees  of  Religious 

worship  ;    the  highest  they  call   Latreia.       1843    LINGARD 

\9  Anglo-Sax.  Ch.  II.   x.   in   The  worship  of  latria  due  to 

,    God  only,  and  that  of  dulia,the  respect  which  may  justly 

I    be  shewn  to  his  creatures.     1859  I.  TAYLOR  Logic  in  Theol. 

|    225    What    now   becomes  of  the  distinction   between  the 

dulia,  and  the  hyper-dulia,  and  the  latria? 

Hence  +  Latrial,  +  Latrian   adjs.  rare,  of  the 
'nature  of  latria. 


L.  latrodnari 
(See  quot.) 

1623  COCK KK AM,  Latrocinate^  to  rob,  to  play  the  theefe. 
t  Iiatrocination.   Obs.-  °     [ad.  L.  latrocina- 
tidn-cin,  f.  latrodnari  (see  prec.).]     (See  quot.) 
1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Latrocination,  theft,  robbery. 
t  Latrociny.    Obs.     Also  5  -synie,  -cynye, 
7  -ciuie.      [ad.  L.  latrodni-uui  highway-robbery, 
band  of  robbers,  f.  latro  :  see  next.    Cf.  LARCENY.] 

1.  Highway-robbery,    brigandage,    freebooting, 
plundering. 

c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  ftlanhode  in.  xvii.  (1869)  144  Coulte 
bourse  it  is  cleped,  and  lalrusyniu  the  defam»:de.  1607 
TOPSKLL  Foitr-f.  Beasts  (1650)  263  These  ..  possessed  the 
Mountains  and  Desert  places  of  Thessaly,  beiny  given  \» 
all  manner  of  Latruciny  and  Depredation.  1619  PUUCHAS 
Microcosmns  xlvii.  438  Publike  Latrocinies,  Rapes,  Mur- 
thers,  Hell  \\M\\  Karih.  1657  THORNLEY  tr.  Longits' 
Daphnis  fy  Chloe  40  Escaping  two  dangers  at  once,  ship 
wreck  and  latrociny. 

2.  A  band  of  robbers.     In  quots.  tran$f. 

1474  CAXTON  Chesse  iv.  i.  (1860)  I  viij  b,  A  ruyame  wyth 
out  habundaunce  of  goodes  ..  may  better  be  callyd  a  latro- 
cynye  or  a  nest  of  theuys  than  a  royame.  c  1643  Ma.\iines 
Unfolded  35  Because  the  faction  sought  by  force  to  prevails, 
it  was  aptly  called  a  Latrucinie.  1732  STACKHOUSE  ///,</. 
IHMe  in.  v.  (1752)  I.  389  When  ..  Oppression  rul'd,  and  the 
Government  was  turn'd  into  a  mere  Latrociny. 

t  LatrOll.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  latron-cm,  latro,  hire 
ling,  mercenary,  freebooter,  robber.  Cf.  LADKONE.] 
A  robber,  brigand,  plunderer. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  \\.  vii.  (1614)  133,  I  meane  those 
I.atron-patrons  and  Patron-Iatrons,  whereof  these  extend  to 
the  vtmost  whatsoeuer  might,  and  what  sooner  colour  of  right, 
in  Exemptions,  Custodies,  Priuiledgt-s  and  pramleges 
whereby  euery  '  John-a  Stile  '  shall  intercept  the  Churches 
due.  i634CANNt  A^tr-i's.  Scpar.  11849)  272  In  their  writings 
against  the  prelates  ..  they  call  them  all  latrons.  1657 
THOKNLKY  tr.  Longns'  Daphnis  <y  Chtoc  108  Counting  such 
actions  to  suit  better  with  a  Latron  than  the  Grand  Captain 
of  an  Army.  1658  J.  JONES  Ovid's  /l>is  116  What  may 
sacrilegious  latrons  expect?  1879  G.  MEKEUITH  Egoist  III. 
iii.  74  The  hymeneal  pair  are  licensed  freebooters  levying 
black  mail  on  us ;  .  .  I  apprehend  that  Mr.  Whitford  has  a 
lower  order  of  latrons  in  his  mind. 

Latron,  obs.  Sc.  variant  of  LATRINE,  LECTERN. 

t  La'tronage.  Obs.  rare  ~ l.  [f.  LATUHN  i  + 
-AGE.]  Robbery,  brigandage. 

1619  PURCHAS  Microcosmns  Ixii.  624  Abusing  . .  the  Court* 
and  Lawyers,  to  Patronize  his  Latronage  and  Violence. 

Latrosynie,  variant  of  LATROCINY  Obs. 
Latrii'iiCular,  a.  rare~l.    [f.  L.  latruncul-us 

robber,  piece  in  the  game  of  Matrunculi^-AR.] 
1'ertaining  to  the  ancient  Roman  game  of  latrun- 
cit/ij  somewhat  resembling  draughts  or  chess. 

1825  FOSIIROKE  Encyci.  Ant  it].  (1843)  II.  678  Circumstan 
tial  evidence  supports  Montfaucon  in  his  latruncular  origin 
of  it  [chess]. 

-latry,  -olatry,  representing  Gr.  -Aarpcm  wor 
ship,  as  in  ddoj\o^.arpda  IDOLATBY.  Other  exam 
ples,  legitimately  formed  on  possible  Gr.  types, 
are  angelolatry,  astrolatry,  bibliolatry,  cosmolatry, 
demonolatry,  grammatolatry,  Mariolatry,  q.  v. 
Hence,  in  humorous  nonce-use,  have  been  formed 
divers  hybrids,  as  babyglatry  (q.v.),  crochetolatry, 
dutiolatry,  lordolatry.  Corresponding  to  this  is  the 
termination  -(o)later9  representing  Gr.  -Aar/w/s,  as 
in  idolater,  bibliolater. 

1848  THACKERAY  Bk.  Snobs  iii.  (1892)  13  How  should  it  be 
otherwise  in  a  country  where  Lordolatry  is  part  of  our 
creed?  1859  F.  E.  PAGET  Curate  of  Cuntb.,  etc.  330  She 
was  immolating  health  and  spirits  in  crochetolatry.  1891 
Marker's  Mag.  Oct.  770/2  The  question  of  how  far  the 
Puritan  civilization  has  carried  the  cult  of  the  personal  con 
science  into  mere  dutiolatry. 

Latschipe,  -som,  -sum  :  see  LATESHIP,-SOME. 

Latst,  obs.  form  of  LAST  a. 
Latt :  see  LAIT  v.,  LATE,  LET. 
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LATTEN. 

Latteen,  variant  of  LATEEN. 

Latten  (Isrten).  Forms  :  4-5  (also  9  arch.) 
latoun,  hit  un,  5-6  latyn,  5-7,  9  laten,  (5  latoen, 
-one),  5-8  latin,  6  lattinne,  -oun,  -yne,  -yug, 
latynn,  6-7  latine,  lattyn(n,  6-9  lattin,  (7 
laden),  4-  laton,  5-  latton,  latten.  [a.  OK. 
/a/oft,  leiton,  niod.F.  laitott  =  Pr.  tato,  Sp.  laton, 
Pg.  latao^  Piedmontese  loton,  It.  ottone  (the  initial 
/  having  been  dropped  through  being  mistaken 
for  the  def.  article).  The  relation  between  these 
forms  is  obscure  ;  if  the  Fr.  form  be  original,  it 
would  point  to  a  popular  L.  type  *lacton-em  ;  if 
the  word  was  originally  Sp.,  it  may  be  a  derivative 
of  Com.  Rom.  *latta  lath,  tin-plate  (It.  latta,  Sp., 
Pg.  lata,  F.  latte\  of  Teut.  origin:  see  LATH). 
From  Fr.  the  word  was  adopted  into  the  Teut.  and 
Slav,  langs.  :  cf.  Du.  latoen,  ON.  Idtun,  Russian 


1.  A  mixed  metal  of  yellow  colour,  either  identical 
with,  or  closely  resembling,  brass  ;  often  hammered 
into  thin  sheets.  Now  only  arch,  and  //»/. 

The  word  occurs  not  infrequently  as  a  translation  of  L. 
orichalcunt. 

[1339  in  Riley  Loud.  Mem.  (1868)  205  Sex  Instrumenta 
tie  Tatone,  vocitata  Gonnes.]  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc. 
4367  His  fete  er  like  latoun  bright  Als  in  a  chymne  bryn- 
nand  light.  1382  WYCLIF  i  Kings  vii.  45  Alle  the  vessels  .  . 
weren  of  latoun  [L.  de  aurichalco}.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  699 
He  hadde  a  croys  of  laton  ful  of  "stones.  —  Frank  I.  T. 
517  Phebus  wax  old  and  hewed  lyk  laton.  14.  .  Sir  Beues 
(MS.  M)  1134  Pclouris  and  durris  were  all  of  brasse,  With 
laten  set  land  with  glasse.  c  14*5  Voc.\\\  Wr.-W(ilcker6_53/i5 
Hoc  auricalcum,  latone.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vi.  clvi.  145 
An  horologe  or  a  clocke  of  laten.  1528  MORE  Dyaloge  \. 
Wks.  132/2  Whan  we  se  dayly  a  great  pece  of  siluer,  brasse, 
laten  or  yron  drawen  at  length  into  smale  wier.  1538  Inv. 
in  Archxologia  LI.  71  Ittn  the  laton  on  the  larestones,  \s. 
'553  l>iv.Ch.V,o<idstStafford\nAnn.  Dwc.  Lichficld(\%b$ 
.19,  ij  candelstyks  of  lattyn,  one  crysmatorye  of  latten. 
1583  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Rev,  i.  15  And  his  feete  like  to  latten 
as  in  a  burning  fornace.  1600  DKKKER  Fortitnatus  Wks. 
1873  I.  124  Whether  it  were  lead  or  lattin  that  haspt  downe 
those  winking  casements,  I  knowe  not.  1639  FULLER  Holy 
W'ar  in.  xiii.  (1840)  138  It  was  concluded,  tnat  they  should 


(1742)  I.  5  Latten  . .  is  another  sort  of  Copper  colour'd  with 
Lapis  Calaminaris.  1885  R.  F.  BUKTON  1001  Nts.  I.  141 
A  dome  of  yellow  laton  from  Andalusia.  1800  W.  MORRIS 
in  En*.  Illustr.  Mag.  July  755  She  brought  him  the  hand- 
washing  water  in  a  basin  of  latten. 

b.  Black  /rt/Yc«  =  lnttcn-brass  (see  3  b).    Shaven 
fatten,  a  thinner  kind  than  black  latten.   Roll  latten t    I 
latlcn  polished  on  both  sides  ready  for  use  (Sim-    I 
monds  Diet.  Trade  1858). 

1660  Act  12  Chas.  //c.  4  Sched.  Rates  Inwards,  Lattin    | 
vocant   blacke   Lattin   the  hundred  weight  ..  ij /;'.  shaven    i 
Lattin .,  iij /<*.  \\s.  \\\\<i.     1714  Er.  Kk.  of  Rates  413  His 
Majesty. .does  permit  the   Danith  and  Swedish   Ships  to 
come  loaded  with  . .  Latten-bluck,  or  ruled.     1812  J.  SMYTH    j 
Pract.  of  Customs  (ifai}  120  Shaven  Latten  is  distinguished 
from  Black  Latten  by  its  thinness  and  brightness  on  both 
sides  of  the  sheets. 

2.  Iron  tinned   over,  tin-plate;   more  explicitly 
white  latten.    Also,  any  metal  made  in  thin  sheets. 
Now  dial. 

1611  CoTt-.R.,  Fer  blanc,  White  Lattin.  1615  De  Mont- 
farfs  Surv.  E.  Incl.  37  A  little  hollow  pipe  of  white  latten. 
1669  BOYLE  Contn.  New  Exp.  \.  (1682)  43  Pipes  of.  .Tin  or 
I,aton  as  they  call  thin  Plates  of  Iron  Tinn'd  over.  1676 
WORLIDOB  Cyder  (1691)  147  Your  vessel  ought  to  be  of 
latten.  .the  tin  yielding  no  bad  tincture  to  the  liquor.  1706 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Latten  or  Lattin^  Iron  tinn'd  over. 
1738  RUTTY  in  Phil.  Tram.  XXXV.  630  The  making  of 
Tin-plates^  or  Lattin,  as  it  is  called,  being  not  commonly 
practised  in  England.  1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  I.  238 
i'hc  art  of  making  tin  plates  or  latten.  18:2  J.  SMYTH  Pract. 
of  Customs  (1821)  120  Iron  Plates  tinned  over  are  sometimes 
termed  Latten.  .11825  i"  FOR  BY  Voc*  E.  Anglia^  Latten^ 
We  do  not  mean  any  mixed  metal,  but  give  the  name  to 
common  tin-plate.  1873  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mtck.t  Latten^  thin 
metal.  Metal  in  sheets. 

3.  attrib.  often  passing  into  adj.  ^  Consisting  or 
made  of  latten. 

1492  Nottingham  Rcc.  III.  24,  j  laton  bason,  pretii  ij.r. 
1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  vn.  Prol.  4  Cleir  schynand  bemys, 
and  goldin  symmeris  hew,  In  lattoun  colour  altering  haill  of 
new.  1529  Churchiv.  Ace.  St.  Giles,  Reading  37  I^aten 
wire  for  the  chyme.  1608  SYLVESTER  Du  Barlas  n.  iv.  iv. 
Decay  944  A  Dry-fat,  sheath'd  in  latton  plates  with-out. 
1623  WEBSTER  Devil's  Law-Case  iv.  ii.  Here's  a  latten  spoon, 
and  a  long  one,  to  feed  with  the  devil.  1655  MRQ.  WOR 
CESTER  Cent.  Ini1.  §  39  A  Lattin  or  Plate  Lanthorn.  1670-1 
NARBOROUGH  Jrnl.  in  Ace.  Sn\  Late  I'oy.  i.  (1711)  37  In 
a  hole  of  the  Pool  lay  a  Latten*orTin  Box.  i673Sn,\nwKLi, 
Epsom  Wells  iy.  ii.  Wks.  (1720)  248  No  people  in  the  world 
can  make  Lattin  ware,  or  work  our  tin  well  but  they.  1714 
Er.  Bk.  of  Rates  270  Latin  Plates  or  White  Iron  per  Barrel 
containing  4^0  double  Plates.  17*9  SHKLVOCKK  Artillery 
v.  398  Bind  it  upon  them  with  Iron  or  Lattin  Wyre.  1825 
SCOTT  Betrothed  y\,  A  latten  chain  will  become  me  as  well 
as  beaten  gold.  1865  SWINBURNE  Masque  Q.  Bersal<e  85 
Lpw-barrea  latoun  shot-windows.  1877  W.  JONES  Finger- 
ring  89  A  massive  latten  thumb-ring. 

b.  Latten-brass,  milled- brass  in  thin  plates  or 
sheets,  used  by  braziers  and  for  drawing  into  wire,    j 

1676  W.  B[ROWXF.]  Man.  Goldsm,  97  The  Grain  Weights 
are  made  of  pieces  of  thin  Brass,  commonly  called  Latin-    ' 
Brass.     1812  J.  SMYTH  Pract.  of  Customs  (1821)  120  Black    ' 
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Latten,  or  Latten  Brass,  is  imported  in  thin  sheets  of 
various  sizes,  sometimes  scraped  with  a  knife. 

"fi  Used  with  a  pun  on  Latin. 

1607  BREWER  Lingua  in.  v.  F  2,  Congealing  English 
Tynne,  Grsecian  Gold,  Romaine  Latine  all  in  a  lumpe.  1624 
BEDELL  Lett.  vi.  96  The  Barbarous  not  Latine  but  lead  of 
the  stile,  . .  doe  conuince  them  of  falshood.  1631  BRATHWAIT 
Whimzies  119  Of  all  metals,  hee  hates  Latin  :  for  hee  hath 
heard  how  it  was  sometime  the  Roman  tongue,  a  1655 
SIR  N.  L'ESTRANGE  in  Shaks.  C.  Praise  282  [Alleged  saying 
of  Shaks.  ],  I  faith  Ben:  I'le  e'en  give  him  a  douzen  good 
Lattin  Spoones,  and  thou  shall  translate  them. 

Lattener  (kef&ari.  Also  4-5,  9  latoner,  5 
-enere,  -ennare.  [f.  LATTEN  +  -EH*.]  A  worker 
in  or  maker  of  latten. 

*39*~3.£a$  Dcrry's  Exped.  (Camden)  157  Et  ij  latoners 
per  ij  dies  ijj.  1415  York  Myst.  Introd.  26  Latoners. 
ci44o  Promp.  Parv.  288/2  Latenere,  or  latennare  (S.  lato- 
nere),  crarins.  1885  Athenaeum  17  Oct.  513/3  '  Latten' or 
some  other  word  connected  with  the  craft  of  the  founders 
and  latoners. 

Latter  (Isc-tai),  a.  (adv.}  Forms :  i  lator 
(adv. ) ,  latera,  leetra  (adj.},  2  leter  {adv. ),  3 
lattre,  3-4  latere,  45  lattere,  latir,  -yr,  (Se.  5 
lattire,  5-6  letter,  6 -yr,  6-7  -er,  7  ?leater),  3-6 
later  (and  6-7  in  sense  5),  3-  latter.  [OE.  Ixtra 
(fern,  and  neut.  -e)  adj.,  lalor  adv.,  compar.  of  tot 
LATE  ;  cf.  OFris.  letora,  lettera  latter,  Du.  later 
later,  MHG.  lazier  later,  ON.  latare  more  slug 
gish. 

The  mod.  LATER  is  a  new-formation  on  the  positive ;  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  how  far  it  goes  back,  as  the  spelling 
later  may  have  represented  the  form  with  short  vowel  even 
as  recently  as  the  171)1  c. ;  in  sense  5  later  is  here  treated  as 
a  spelling  of  latter  in  the  more  recent  as  well  as  in  the 
earlier  examples.] 
A.  adj. 

fl.  Slower.     OE.  and  early  ME. 

c  1000  Laws  Eccles.  Instit.  §  3  in  Thorpe  Anc.  Laws  II. 
404  pa:t  he  by  laitra  bi3  to  uncystum.  c  1000  J^LFRIC  Exod. 
iv.  10  (Gr.)  Sid9an  bu  spraece  to  bintim  beowe,  ic  h«efde  be 
Ijetran  tungan.  c  1205  LAY.  5911  Weoren  heo  of  Rome  alle 
ridinde,  ba  o5re  a  foten  ..  ana  slowen  alle  here  hors ;  here 
h;ep  wes  be  leettere. 

2.  Belonging  to  a  subsequent  or  comparatively 
advanced  period ;  later.  Sometimes  contextually 

=  *  second'  (cf.  LATTERMATH).  Now  only  poet,  or 
trek,  with  reference  to  periods  of  the  year  and 
their  productions. 

c  i  zoo  OKMIN  15409  pin  forrme  win  iss  swibe  god,  pin 
lattre  win  iss  beltre.  Ibid.  19984  Alt  Cristess  lattre  come. 
c  1230  Hali  Meid.  7  Hire  latere  were  is  lasse  wur3  &  lesse 
haueS  ben  hatiede  ear  hire  earre.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr. 
Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  4  The  lattir  historiographers  [called 
us]  Albians,  and  the  Realme  Albanie.  Ibid.  86  In  thir  lattir 
dayes..is  sa  brocht  to  passe,  that  in  the  people  is  gretter 
constancie.  1611  BIBLE  Transl.  Pref.  3  We  forbeare  to 
descend  to  latter  Fathers.  • —  Jocl\\.  23  He  will  cause  to  come 
downe  for  you  the  raine,  the  former  raine,  and  the  latter  raine 
in  the  first  month.  i6a4Qr.\ui.i  s  Job\v.  19  My  kindly  words 
were  welcome  as  a  latter  Raine.  1649  MILTON  Kikon.  136 
Former  with  latter  steps  in  the  progress  of  well  doing  need 
not  reconcilement.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  m.  ii.  §  7 
The  latter  Platonists.  1708  SWIFT  Scntim.  Ch.  Eng.  Man 
Wks.  1755  H.  I.  54  The  opinion  and  practice  of  the  latter 
Cato.  1727  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.,  Eddish,  ..  the  latter 
Pasture  or  Grass  that  comes  after  Mowing  or  Reaping,  1801 
STRUTT  Sports  fy  Past.  i.  i.  7  These  pursuits  are  said  by 
latter  writers  to  have  been  [etc.].  1830  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  1, 
Be  near  me  when  my  faith  is  dry,  And  men  the  flies  of  latter 
spring.  1865  COWDEN  CLARKE  Shaks.  Char.  xv.  373  Gaunt 
suddenly  fell  away  from  him,  like  the  latter  snow.  1864 
SWINBURNE  Atalanta  1397  Pale  as  grass,  or  latter  flowers. 

b.  +  Latter  lady  (in  harvest],  the  Feast  of  the 
Nativity  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (cf.  LAIJY  sb.  3  b). 
f  Latter  Mary  day  (Saint  Marie  day  the  latter , 
etc.),  one  of  the  later  feasts  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  as 
the  Nativity,  Sept.  8,  or  the  Assumption,  Aug.  15. 
•^Latter  meat  (Sc.),  *  victuals  brought  from  the 
master's  to  the  servant's  table  *  (Jam.).  Latter 
Lammas  :  see  LAMMAS. 

ii..  O.E.  Chron.  an.  1052  (MS.  D.)  pis  wzs  ^edon  .vil 
nihton  aer  baere  lateran  sancta  Maria  nucssan.  1297  R>  GLOUC. 
(Rolls)  7843  pe  morwe  after  seinte  mari  day  pe  later  [v.r. 
latter]  ded  he  was.  15. .  Aherd.  Reg.  XV.  617  (Jam.)  At  the 
assumptioune  of  our  Lady  callit  the  letter  Mareday.  1541 
Ibid.  XVII.  (Jam.),  The  nativite  of  our  Lady  callit  the 
Lettir  mareday  nixt  to  cum.  1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks. 
(Surtees)  ii  Tuppes  beinge  fedde  are  to  l>ee  kept  noe  longer 
then  Latter-lady  in  harvest.  1660  J.  LAMONT  7?/«ry(Mait- 
land  Club)  124  Johne  Paterson,  meason  in  Auchtermouchtie, 
strake  throw  new  doores  in  the  leater  meate  roume.  1721 
RAMSAY  Ele^y  on  Patit  Rirnie  xv,  Ane's  thrawart  porter 
wadna  let  Him  in  while  latter  meat  was  hett. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  end  of  life,  of  a  period,  a 
temporal  sequence,  the  world  ;   «=  LAST.    Ohs.  exc. 
arch,  in  latter  days. 

1513  DOUGLAS  ,-K net's  n.  v.  93  We  fey  peple.  .Quham  till 
this  was  the  dulefull  lettir  day.  ifiitt.\i\\,  ix.  94  At  lattyr 
poynt  [L.  digressu  suj>rcmo\  quhen  thai  war  to  depart.  1530 
Proper  Dyaloge  (Arb.)  129  Your  fraudes,  almoste  at  tne 
latter  cast.  1535  COVERDALE  Jer.  xxiii.  20  In  the  latter 
dayes  ye  shall  knowe  his  meanynge.  a  1547  SURREY  sEneid 
n.  414  The  later  day  and  fate  of  Troy  is  come.  1588  A.  KING 
Canisiits"  Catech.  I  iiij,  On  ye  letter  day  of  december.  Ibid^ 
15  In  the  letter  day  of  iudgment.  1594  MARLOWE  &  NASHE^ 
Dido  n.  C  i  b,  At  whose  latter  gaspe  loues  marble  statue 
gan  to  bend  the  brow.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ivi.  §  g 
That  life  which  shall  make  them  glorious  at  the  later  day. 
1609  SKF.NE  Keg.  Maj.  35  She  may  make  na  disposition  in 
her  letter  will,  anent  her  husbands  gudes  and  geir.  a  1649 
DKUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Hist.  Jos.  V,  Wks.  (1711)  114  The 
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cardinal  put  in  his  hands  some  blank  papers,  of  which  they 
composed  a  latter-will.  1816  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1830)  IV. 
296  All  the  latter  years  of  aged  men  are  overshadowed  with 
its  gloom.  1883  R.  W.  DIXON  Mano  \.  iv.  n  This  sign 
moreover  doth  St.  John  transmit,  That  in  the  latter  days  we 
shall  be  tricked  By  Satan's  legates. 

b.  Latter  end:  the  concluding  part  (of  a  period, 
etc.) ;  the  end  of  life,  (one's)  death.  Also  pun- 
ninffly,  the  posteriors. 

e  1*90  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  256/^3  In  be  latere  ende  of  Jeneuer. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  3891  Him  limpis  all  be  loose  be  be 
lattire  end.  c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  2219  In  be  laterh'ende 
of  be  office.  1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  135  He 
that  hit  wil  not  desyre,  he  shall  atte  the  latyr  ende  be  shente. 
a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII  243  b,  In  ye  latter  ende  of 
this  moneth.  1568  GRAFTOK  Chron.  II.  292  From  the  later 
ende  of  Marche  untill  the  later  ende  of  July.  1630  PRVNNK 
Anti-Artnin.  122  What  is  the  chiefe  grounde  . .  of  most 
mens  delaying  their  amendment  to  their  latter  ends.  1697 
DAMPIER  Voy.  351  About  the  latter  end  of  August.  1710 
PALMER  Proverbs  247  Death,  .shou'd  never  be  spoken  of  in 
jest :  for  a  man  may  play  with  almost  any  thing  safer  than 
his  latter-end.  1845  M.  I'ATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  F.  17  At  the 
latter  end  of  the  spring  of  577.  1852  R.  CooMBEsin  Aquatic 
Notes  Cambridge  104  Throw  the  body  forward  with  a  spring, 
as  if  your  latter  end  was  made  of  Indian-rubber.  1893 
G.  E.  MATHESON  Al'out  Holland  10  The  latter  end  of  the 
Rhine  is  not  so  romantic,  .as  its  earlier  career  in  Germany. 

f4.  Sc.  Hinder,  hindmost.   Obs. 

1533  BELLENDEN  Lh<y\\.  (1822)  199  The  Volschis.  .followit 
feirsly  on  the  latter  skirtis  of  thair  armye. 

5.  That  has  been  mentioned  second  of  two: 
opposed  to  former. 

"555  i"  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  III.  App.  xltv.  126  This  latter 
sort.. are  more  hated  in  the  sight  of  God  than  the  other. 
1633  SANDKRSON  Semi.  58  Of  the  later  sort  are  such  outward 
actions  [etc.].  1755  JOHNSON  s.v.  Disloyal  4  The  three  latter 
senses  are  now  obsolete.  1780  BENTHAM  frinc.  Legist. 
xvii.  §  6  The  latter  mode  is  not  less  certain  than  the  former, 
b.  absol.  or  ellipt. 

1608  SHAKS.  Per.  m.  ii.  29  Vertue  and  Cunning  Were  en 
dowments  greater  then  Noblenesse  &  Riches;  Carelesse 
Heyres  May  the  two  latter  darken  and  expend  ;  But  Im- 
mortalitie  attendes  the  former  Making  a  man  a  god.  1611 
BIBLE  Transl.  Pref.  8  To  the  later  we  answerej  that  wee 
doe  not  deny  [etc.].  1678  YOUNG  Scrm.  at  Whitehall  29  Dec. 
7  The  Civilians  distinguishing  a  Law  into  parts,  the  Precep 
tive  Part,  . .  and  the  Distributive  Part, . .  are  pleas'd  to  call 
this  later  the  Sanction  . .  of  the  Law.  1870  F.  R.  WILSON 
Ch.  Lindisf.  99  A  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  small  vestry  on 
the  north  side  of  the  latter. 

f  B.  adv.     a.  More  slowly,     b.  Later.  Ohs. 

1:1050  RvrhtferMs  Handboc  in  Anglia  (1885)  VIII.  324 
Ne  lator  pon  .ii.  id.  martti.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  15  Eour 
ey^r  sunega8  bi-foran  drihten  and  ec  leter  56  beoo  sahte. 
/I  1200  Moral  Ode  131  O3er  rader  offer  later;  milce  he  seal 
imeten.  c  1200  ORMIN  13206  bohrm-heb^e  comm  he  lattre  till 
To  lefenn  uppo  Criste.  1362  LANGL.  /'.  PL  A.  i.  173  pat  nis  no 
treube  of  Tnnite  but  tricherie  of  helle,  And  a  leornyng  for 
lewed  men  be  latere  {v.rr.  lalterie]  forte  dele,  c  1400  Lan- 
fratics  Cirnrg.  217  Ful  seelden  it  comejj  of  colre,  &  more 
lattere  of  malancoli.  1413  Pilgr.  Smvle  (Caxton  1483)  v. 
xiv.  109  The  sone  dependeth  of  the  fader  nouther  more  ne 
lesse  neither  latter  ne  rather  than  the  fader.  1422  tr. 
Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  220  More  latre  Is  he  [the 
Malencoly  man]  wourthe  than  a  co]erike  man. 

Comb.  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  \.  i.  79  My  wife,  more  care- 
full  for  the  latter  borne. 

Latter,  variant  of  LAUGHTER  a. 

La  tter-day ,  adjective  pkr.  Belonging  to  *  the 
latter  days';  modern.  Latter-day  Saints,  the 
name  by  which  the  Mormons  call  themselves. 

1842  CASWALL  City  of  Mormons  22  On  the  door  . .  was  an 
inscription  to  the  following  effect :  '  Office  of  Joseph  Smith,, 
President  of  the  Church  of  Latter  Day  Saints'.  1850 
CARLYLE  (title)  latter-day  Pamphlets.  1851  MAYHKW  I.ond. 
Labour  \.  22  Neither  the  latter-day  Saints  nor  any  similar 
sect,  have  made  converts  among  the  costermongers.  1855 
TROLLOPE  Warden  xiv.  222  The  painting  of  some  of  these 
latter-day  pictures  [sc.  of  the  Pre-Raffaellite  School).  1884 
Manch.  F.xatn.  29  Feb.  5/3  The  whole  circumstances  were 
thoroughly  mediaeval  from  a  latter-day  Knglish  point  of 
view.  1897  DOWDEN  Er.  Lit.  iv.  iy.  329  Andre  Chcmer  . . 
a  latter-day  Greek  or  demi-Greek  himself. 

Latterkin  (lartojkin).  Also  7  laperkin,  9 
?  latherkin  (Simmonds  1858).  A  glazier's  tool 
used  in  making  lead-lights  (see  quot.  1825). 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  \\\.  384/1  In  this  square  are  three 
Glasiers  Tools;  the  first ..  is  termed  a  Laperkin.  It  is  a 
short  piece  of  Wood  made  streighl  on  one  edge  [etc.].  ..With 
this,  l>eing  a  kind  of  Ruler  he  [the  Workman]  tuts  Quarries 
of  any  Size.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  638  The 
latterkin  is  a  piece  of  hard  wood  pointed,  to  run  in  the 
groove  of  the  lead,  and  widen  it  for  the  easier  reception  of 
the  glass.  1859  GWILT  Encycl.  Archit.  (ed.  4)  586. 

Latterly  (Irc-tajli),  adv.  [f.  LATTER  a.  +  -LY  -.] 

a.  At  the  latter  end  (of  life  or  of  some  period). 

b.  Of  late,  lately. 

1734  J.  RICHARDSON  Life  Milton  2  Latterly  he  [Milton] 
was— No;  NotjShort  and  Thick,  but  [etc.].  1735-6  PE<,GE 

part  of  his 
•ly  hatched. 
.  786)  IV.  143 

He  died  Sept.  23,  1766,  at  Hammersmith,  though  latterly 
he  resided  chiefly  at  Bath.  1821  J.  FOSTER  in  Lifefy  Corr. 
(1846'  II.  46  A  languid  tone  of  health  into  which  I  have 
latterly  fallen.  1883  GILMOUR  Mongols  xxix.  339  He.. gave 
away  so  much  that,  latterly,  he  had  little  left.  1885  JI/BHC/I. 
Exam.  24  Feb.  5/1  If  there  has  been  anything  like  an  in* 
crease  of  ill-feeling  latterly. 

Lattermath.(l;e't3.imab).  dial.  Also  6-7  later- 
rnath(e, 7  latter-rneath,  leather-math,  [f.  LATTER 
a.  +  MATH  (OE.//w^)  mowing.]  The  'latter'  mow 
ing  ;  the  aftermath.  Alsf ,  the  crops  then  reaped. 


,  .. 

Kenticisms  (E.  D.  S.)  Latterly^  adv.,  the  latter  part  of  his 
time.  1755  JOHNSON,  Latterly ', . .  alow  word  lately  hatched. 
1763-71  H.  WALTOLK  I'ert lie's  Anccd.  Paint.  (1786) IV.  143 
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1530  PALSGR.  237/2  Later  mat  he.  1587  HARRISON  England 
I,  xviii.  (1881)  in.  133  Of  such  [medowes]  as  are  twise  mowed 
I  speake  not,  silh  their  later  math  is  not  so  wholsome 
...is  the  first.  1611  COTGR.,  Arriere-saison,  later  math. 
1660  Charac.  Italy  84  Some  Soyls  . .  afford  four  Latter- 
meaths  of  Hay.  1692  TRYON  Good  }?onse-wife  vii.  (ed.  2) 
70  [Butter  made  in  Summer]  is  much  finer  than  thai  which 
is  made  of  Rowings  or  Leather-Math  (as  they  call  it).  1736 
AINSWORTH  Lat.  Diet.  s.v.  Cordus^  I''a'nmit  cord  it  tn,  the 
latter  math.  1813  SIR  H.  DAVY  Agric.  Cheat.  (1814)  363 
(trasses,  .which  afford.. the  greatest  quantities  of  spring, 
summer,  latter-math  and  winter  produce.  1880  JKKFERIES 
Gt.  Estate  128  The  aftermath,  or,  as  country  people  call  it, 
the  '  lattermath '. 

La'ttermint.  rare.  [f.  LATTER  a.  +  MINT  s/>.] 
V  A  late  kind  of  mint. 

1818  KEATS  Endyin.  iv.  579  Savory,  latter-mint,  and  colum 
bines. 

Lattermost  (larto-imoust),  a.  [f.  LATTER  a.  + 
-MOST.]  Last. 

i8ai  Blackw.  Mag.  X.  116  Domesticus,  the  foremost  man, 
is  not  more  of  a  ring-leader,  .than  Mr.  ant!  Mrs.  Crux,  the 
lattermost.  1879  K.  ARNOLD  Lt.  Asia\\\\.  -2-2-2.  Fresh  Issues 
upon  the  Universe  that  sum  Which  is  the  lattermost  of  lives. 

Lattern,  So.  form  of  LKCTEBN. 

t  La'ttcriiess.  Obs.  rare  -'.  ff.  LATTKK  a.  4- 
-NE8S.]  The  condition  of  being  later  or  subsequent. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Hulk  $  Setv.  14  Any  other  word  that 
can.,  cut  off  all  formerness  and  latterness. 

t  La 'tier  ward,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  LATTER 
+  -WARD.]  =  LATEWABD. 

1572  MASCALL  Plant,  fy  Graff.  (1651)  43  Ye  shall  graffe 
them  on  a  latterward  fruit,  as  Pome  Richard. 

t  La'ttew.  Obs.  Forms  :  I  ladp^ow,  -teaw, 
-t(e")ow,  l&tttteow,  lateau,  6aw,  -6ow,  l&t$€ow, 
-t6ow,  -t6uw,  -tiow,  Xorthumb.  hitua,  2  ladtew, 
leed-,  leetteow,  3  l;itff;cu,  latteu,  lattow.  [OE. 
ladUow,  latttoiV)  Idtfyow,  f.  hid  leading,  LODE  + 
plow  servant,  THE\V.]  A  leader. 

c8a«j  I'csp.  Psalter  xxx.  4  Ladtow  me  o"u  List.  c888 
K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxiii.  §  5  pa  eart  scgSer  &e  we;?,  *e 
ladt>eow,  £e  sio  stow  6e  se  we*  to  1!^3.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll. 
Horn.  161  For  bat  |>e  storres  liht  is  hem  god  lat&efL  Ibid. 
107  Alse  mannes  heued  is  he^est  lime  and  latteu  swo  wisseS 
rihtte  bi-Ieue  fr-e  soule.  a  1125  Juliana  33  Lauerd  Hues 
lattow  lead  me  |mrh  |'i-..lif, 

Lattice  (lae*tis),  sb.  Forms:  4  latijs,  latis, 
//.  latisoH,  -is,  4-6  luty.s,  5  lates,  lateys(e, 
5-6  latyse,  6  lateis,  latesse,  lati.se,  lattes(e, 
-ia,  lettise,//.  lattas(s)es,  6-7  lattesse,  6-8  lat- 
tise,  lettice,  7  latice,  latteise,  //.  lettases,  6- 
lattice.  [a.  OF.  and  F.  lattis^  f.  latte  LATH.] 

1.  A  structure  made  of  laths,  or  of  wood  or 
metal  crossed  and  fastened  together,  with  open 
spaces  left  between ;  used  as  a  screen,  e.  g.  in 
window  openings  and  the  like ;  a  window,  gate, 
screen,  etc.  so  constructed. 

1382  WYCLIF  Prof.  vii.  6  Fro  the  windowe  . .  of  myn  hous 
hi  the  latys  I  beheeld  the  Vinge  man.  14..  Chaucer's 
Troylus  \\.  566  (615)  (Marl.  MS.  3943*  A  !  go  we  see,  caste 
up  the  latis  {r.r.  yatesj  wyde,  For  thurgh  this  strete  he 
most  to  palays  ryde.  c  i^oGcsta  Rom.  Ixxx.  400  (Add. MS. i 
The  pareshe  preste.  .sate  at  his  selle,  and  lokede  oute  at  his 
latyse  towarde  the  kyrkc.  1452-3  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cain- 
bridge  (1886)  II.  449  Pro  fact  urn  x  lateys  in  deambulatorio. 
c  1475  Partcnay  4747  He..  The  lateis  unshittc.  1562  J. 
HEVWOOD  Pro7>.  cS-  Kpigr.  (1867)  1 16  Lattise  keepeth  out  the 
light  and  letth  in  the  winde.  1569  /fury  Wills  (Camden) 
155  The  glasse  laltases  and  bourdes  belonginge  to  the  bowse. 
j6ii  BIRLK  2  Kings  i,  2  Aha/iah  fel  downe  thorow  a  lattesse 
in  his  vpper  chamber,  a  1674  MM.TON  Hist.Mosc.  Wks.  1738 
II.  130  Small  Windows,  some  of  (i  lass,  some  with  I-^itices,  or 
Iron  Bars.  1693  EVELYN  DC  la  Quint.  Compl.  Card.  II.  114 
A  Lattice  of  narrow  Laths  nail'd  across  one  another  checker- 
wise,  every  square  consisting  of  about  twelve  Inches.  1717 
LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Lady  Rick  i  Apr.,  They  are 
made  a  good  deal  in  the  manner  of  the  1  )utch  stage  coaches, 
having  wooden  lattices  painted  and  gilded.  1741  tr.  D'A  rgcns 
Chinese  Lett.  xxv.  172  When  they  don't  choose  to  be  con 
cealed,  they  open  the  Lettices.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  v.  i, 
The  sunbeam,  through  the  narrow  lattice,  fell  Upon  the 
snowy  neck  [etc.].  1822  BVKON  ll't-rtu-r  v.  i.  44  The  flowers 
fell  faster—  Rain'd  from  each  lattice  at  his  feet.  1866  ROGERS 
Agric.  <r  Prices  I.  xx.  488  The  diamond  shape  of  the  glass 
of  old  casements  was  suggested  by  the  ancient  lattice. 
fig.  1621  DONNE Progr.Sonl^  wtdAnniv.  Poems  (1639)  243 
Thou  shalt  not  peepe  through  lattices  of  eyes,  Nor  heare 
through  Labyrinths  of  eares,  1642  FULLER  Holy  <r  Prof. 
St.  v.  xiii.  409  He  will  . .  creep  out  at  the  lattice  of  a  word. 
1670  Devout  Commun.  (1688)  93  Stand  not  at  a  distance 
behind  the  walls  :  shew  thyself  through  the  lattice  of  thy 
ordinance.  1742  YOUNG  Nt.  TJi,  in.  473  Life's  a  debtor 
to  the  grave.  Dark  lattice  !  letting  in  eternal  day.  1850 
TENNYSON  In  Mem.  Ixx,  Thro'  a  lattice  on  the  soul  Looks 
thy  fair  face  and  makes  it  still. 

t  b.  A  window  of  lattice-work  (usually  painted 
red),  or  a  pattern  on  the  shutter  or  wall  imitating 
this  (see  CHEQUER  sb±  4),  formerly  a  common  mark 
of  an  alehouse  or  inn.  Obs. 

1575GASCOIGNE  Glasse  Gm't.  iv.  vi,  There,  at  a  howse  with 
a  red  lattyce,  you  shall  finde  an  old  baude .  .and  a  yong  dam- 
sell.  i£8g  R.  HARVEY  PI.  Perc.  (1590)  15  As  they  which 
determine  vpon  an  Ale  bench  whether  the  passenger  that 
passeth  by  the  lettise  be  a  Saint  or  a  Dinell.  1592  Arden  of 
Favcr&ham  H  2,  He..hadbeene  suretohaue  had  his  Signc 
puld  down,  &  his  latice  borne  away  the  next  night.  1594 
Pt;AT  yewell-ho.  \\.  15  Some  Alewiues,  if  they  had  knowne 
this  receipt  ..  wold  haue  hung  out  holly  bushes  at  their 
red  lettises,  and  so  they  might  haue  beene  mistaken  for 
Tauerns,  of  many  ale  knights.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Ifcn.  IV^ 


it.   ii.  86    He  call'd   me  euen   now  (my  Lord)  through   a 

red  Lattice.      — •  D    * **-    ••*—    '      " 

At   the  signe 


red  Lattice.      1598  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man.  in  Hum.  IIK  Iii, 
!  of  the  water-tankerd,  hard  by  the  greene 
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lattice.  163 .  WOTTON  Educ.  in  Relit}.  (1672)  97  Amongst 
Tradesmen  ..they  are  not  poonst,  whose  Shop  windows 
open  over  a  red  Lettice.  1639  MAVNE  City  Match  \.  ii,  If 
he  draw  not  A  Lattice  to  your  doore,  and  liang  a  bush  out. 
1689  SHADWELL,  Bury  F.  i.  i,  She  by  Art  makes  her  face 
look  like  a  new  white  wall  with  a  red  lettice.  1735  DYCHI; 
&  PA  K  DON  Diet.,  Lattice  ..  with  us  now  is  generally  an 
ensign  of  an  Alehouse,  which  to  make  it  the  more  con 
spicuous  is  commonly  painted  of  various  Colours,  and  those 
who  have  not  a  real  Wooden  one  up  at  their  Door,  cause 
Chequers  or  Squares  lik'e'  'em  to  be  painted  on  their  Window- 
shutters,  Walls  or  Side-posts  of  the  Door,  &c. 

C.  Work  of  the  kind  described  in  I  ;   lattices 
collectively  ;   —  LATTICE-WORK.     Also _/?#•. 

1577  HARRISON  England  \\.  xii.  (1877)  '•  23^  Our  countric 
houses,  in  steed  of  glasse,  did  use  much  laitisc.  1597  SHAKS. 
Lover's  Compl.  14  Some  beauty  peept  through  lettice  of 
sear'd  age.  1601  —  All's  Well  it.  iii.  225  My  good  window 
of  Lettice  fare  thee  well.  1611  CORYAT  Crudities  50  The 
vpper  part  of  the  window  . .  is  made  of  glasse  or  lattise. 
1890  F.  G.  CAKPKNTER  in  Amer.  Agriculturalist  Oct.  512 
(Funk)  Rude  frames  of  lattice  filled  with  greased  paper  to 
act  as  windows. 

2.  transf.  Something  with  open  interlaced  struc 
ture  like  that  of  a  lattice. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Kcnou's  r>isf>.  Prcf.,This  harmless  Essay 
..  may.. induce  your  charity  to  connive  at  our  imbecillity, 
by  glancing  through  the  Lattice  of  a  diminishing  Telescope. 
1684  R.  WALLER  Nat.  E.\f>,r.  132  Taking  a  sheet  of  Paper, 
we  made  several  little  Lattices  in  it.  1895 C.  K.  15.  KARKKFT 
Surrey  iii.  91  An  oak  tree  with  a  curiously  twisted  lattice  of 
roots. 

1 3.  A  part  of  the  auditorium  of  a  theatre  (see 
qnot.).  Ohs. 

1818  J.  WARBOKTON  etc.  Dublin  II.  in3  boxer,  5*.  y,.; 
lattices  45.  $d. ;  pit  3$.  %d.  ;  gallery  2s.  2d.  /bid.  118  note, 
The  interior  of  the  house  \c  1793]  formed  an  ellipse,  antt  was 
divided  into  three  compartments — pit,  boxes,  and  lattice^, 
which  were  without  division. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  lattice-blind^  -bough t 
-(losing,  ~et(gv,  -hole,  -maker,  -nail,  -pane,  -pattern  \ 
lattice-bar  K  ridge-building  (see  quot.);  lattice 
beam  —  lattice  girder ;  lattice-braid,  «i  narrow 
lattice-like  braid  made  on  the  lace-pillow  (Caul- 
feild  and  Saward  Diet.  Needlework  1882  p.  43^  ; 
lattice -bridge  (see  quot.  1857);  f  lattice  cal 
trop  (see  quot.);  lattice-cell  (see  quot.  and  cf. 
LATTICED  a  b) ;  lattice  frame,  girder,  a  girder 
consisting  of  two  horizontal  bars  connected  by 
diagonal  bars  crossed  so  as  to  resemble  lattice 
work  ;  lattice  leaf  (plant  \  the  Ouvirandra  fcne- 
stralis  or  lace-leaf  of  Madagascar;  also  lattice 
plant;  lattice  moss,  a  moss  of  the  genus  Ct'ti- 
clidotus  ;  lattice  point  Math,  (see  quot.) ;  lat 
tice-stitch  (see  qnot.) ;  lattice -truss,  *  one  having 
horizontal  chords  and  inclined  intersecting  braces' 
(Knight  Diet.  Mech.  1875} ;  lattice-wise  adv.,  in 
the  form  of  a  lattice  or  lattice-work. 

1885  WADDELL  Syst.  Iron  Railr.  Bridges  Japan.  246 
~ Lattice-bar^  a  bar  belonging  to  a  system  ot  latticing.  1850 
G.  D.  DBMP&KY  Iron  dirtier  Bridges  iv.  36  "Lattice  beams. 
1832  TKNNYSON  Mariana  in  A".  87  Ilackward  the  lattice- 
blind  she  flung.  1878  SYMONPS  A/any  Moods  175  The  star 
of  Love,  those  'lattice-boughs  between.  1838  D.  STEVENSON 
Civil  Engin.  N.  Amer.  viii.  231  Town's  Patent  *  Lattice 
Bridge.  1857  HUMHKR  Iron  Bridges  $  Girders  14  The  Trellis 
Girderor  Lattice  Bridge,coiisistingof  a  top  and  bottom  flange 
connected  by  a  number  of  flat  iron  bars  which  are  rivetted 
across  each  other  at  a  certain  angle,  thus  forming  a  lat 
tice.  1497  Nav.  Ace.  Hen.  P7/ (1896)  97  *Latesc.iltraps 
\Foot  note )  Perhaps  coltraps  united  by  lattice  work  or  rods 
forming  a  kind  of  chcval-dc-frise,  and  thus  distinguished 
from  'casting  caltrops 'J.  1888  Sj'tf.  Soc.  Le.v.t  *Latticc- 
cells,  in  Botany,  Mohl's  term  for  cells  whose  walls  are  irre 
gularly  thickened  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  kind  of  net 
work  sculptured  in  relief,  c  1425  .V/.  Eliz.  of  Spalbeck  in 
Anglia  VIII.  114 '46  pe  chapel  is  departyd  fro  f>e  chaum- 
byr  wiji  a  smalle  *latys-c1osynge.  1847  TENNYSON  Princess 
n.  15  Here  and  there  on  *lattice  edges  lay  Or  book  or  lute. 
1838  D.  STEVENSON  Civil  Engin.  N.  Amer.  viii.  233  *Lat- 
lice-frames.  1852  AV/.  Brit.  Assoc.  Notices  123  BARTON 
(title  of  art.)  On  the  Calculation  of  strains  in  *  Lattice  Gir 
ders.  ^897  Daily  Neu's  6  Sept.  5/3  A  steel  pillar  with  a 
lattice  girder  construction.  1556  J.  HEVWOOD  Spider  fy  F. 
i.  32  In  at  a  *lattes  hole  ..  fast  flew  there  in  a  flie.  1866 
Treas.  Bot.  s.  v.  Omnrttndrat  O.  fcttcstralis  . .  is  best 
known  as  the  "Lattice-leaf  plant,  from  its  singular  leaves 
resembling  open  lattice-work.  1872  OLIVER  Eftm,  Bot.  it. 
252  Allied  to  the  Pondweeds  is  the  rare  Lattice-leaf  (Onvi- 
randra  fcncstralis}  of  Madagascar,  1562  J.  HEY  WOOD 
Prov,  ff  F.pigr.  (1867)  116,  I  wishe  ..  *  Lattise  makers  few, 
and  glasiers  many.  1868  TRIPP  Brit.  Mosses  108  Cincli- 
dotus,.  .* Lattice  Moss.  1480  M'ardr.  Aec.  Edw.  7^(1830) 
122  For  di  M1  of  ^latis-naille  price  \\\d.  1840  MRS.  NORTON 
Drcatn  268  Reaming  all  redly  thro'  the  *lattice-pane.  1875 
FORTNUM  Majolica  viii.  71  "Lattice  and  diaper  patterns. 
1877  BENNETT  Thomas  Bot.  457  The  aquatic  Ouvirandra 
or  ^lattice  plant.  1857  in  Cayley  Coll.  Math.  Papers  (1890) 
III.  40  Imagine  now  in  a  plane,  a  rectangular  system  of 
coordinates  (.t.  y}  and  the  whole  plane  divided  by  lines 
parallel  to  the  axes  at  distances  =1  from  each  other  into 
squares  of  the  dimension  —  T.  And  let  the  angles  which  do 
not  lie  on  the  axes  of  coordinates  be  called  '  *lattice  points  '. 
1882  CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet.  Ncedlewk.  187  "Lattice- 
stitch,  a  stitch  used  in  Ticking  work  and  other  ornamental 
Embroideries  for  borders  and  formed  of  straight  interlaced 
lines.  1538  ELYOT  Diet.,  Cancellt,  latteses,  or  any  thynge 
made  *lattese  wyse.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.^  Hen,  VIII  239 
Ryche  cloth  of  golde  traverced  latyse  wyse  square.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  166  Some  sinewes  running  streight  out  in 
length,  others  crossing  ouerthwart  lattise-wise.  1715  LEONI 
Palladio^s  Arc/tit.  (1742!  II.  37  An  additional  Door,  .made 
Lettice-wise ;  to  the  end  that  the  People  standing  without 
might  sec  what  was  done  in  the  Temple. 


LATUS. 

Lattice  (lartis),  v.  ff.  prec.]  trans.  To  furnish 
with  a  lattice  or  lattice-work.  Also  with  up,  over. 

1428  in  Heath  Grocers'  Com/'.  (18291  5  The  stide  parlore 
and  tresance  Intiizkl,  glazid  and  st-lyd  with  oiliir  Deccsuriis. 
1538  LKI.AND  /tin.  I.  55  A  Closet  in  the  midlc  of  8  Squares 
latisid  abouti:.  1565  COOLER  Thesaurus,  Clathrare^  to  close 
with  crossc  barres,  or  trayles  :  to  lettise  vp.  1664  POWEK 
Rx/>.  Philos,  \.  7  Her  eye  is  all  latticed  ut  chequered  with 
dimples  like  Common  Flyes.  17*6  Swn  i  Gulliver  \\.  iv. 
73  tach  Window  was  latticed  with  Iron  Wire  on  the  out 
side.  1856  KANE  A  ret.  E.vf>l.  I.  xi.  117  It  was  a  wooden 
structure,  latticed  and  jiiurced  witli  auger-holes.  1867  LAI.Y 
HRRBBRT  Cradle  L.  \,  9  The  narrow  streets  which  arc- 
latticed  over  with  matting. 

Lattice,  nbs.  form  of  LETTUCE. 

Latticed  -;lac'tist),  a.  Also  6  lattis(e)d,  let 
ticed,  -uced,  -feed,  latized,  7  latised.  [f.  LAT 
TICE  S/>.  +  -ED  -.] 

1.  Furnished  with  a  lattice  or  lattice-work. 

1565  GoLniNG  Cx-'/f/'f  Af?f.  n.  (1593)  32  Their  hooves  th<  y 
maincly  beat  upon  the  lattisd  grate.  1662  ('iKKF.NHAt.nn  in 
Kllis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  IV.  1-2  A  low,  lung,  and  narrow- 
latticed  window.  1795  SOUTHKY  Joan  t\f  Arc  in.  2  Th-- 
early  sun  Pour'd  oti  the  latticed  cot  a  cheerful  jileam 
a  1845  Hoon  ( '/*»'«  Question  i,  Shut  the  gardens !  In-  k  tli- 
latticed  gate  !  1863  GFO.  Kuor  Romolti  iii,  A  lattict-il 
screen  ..  divided  the  shop  from  a  room  of  about  equal 

SI7C. 

2.  Shaped  or  arranged  like  a  lattice,     a.  ^Y//. 
1577   B,  GOOGF.  Hcrcshach's  f/nsl>.  (1586)  25  b,  You  HUM 

.  .hairowe  it.  which  is  don  with  a  lettused  instrument  ful 
of  teeth.  1787  KI.OVKK  Athcnaid  xxvu.  108  Huge  alders.  . 
shed  Disparted  moonlight  through  the  latticM  boughs. 

b.  Nat.  Hist.    Having  a  conformation  or  mark 
ing  resembling  lattice-work.     Of  plant-cells  :  sec 
quot.  1877  and  lattice-cell^  LATTICE  sb.  4.    Of  leaves 
=  CANCEI,LATK. 

1664  POWER  E.\p.  Vhilos.  \.  25  lier  eye  is.  foratninulou,> 
and  latticed  like  that  of  other  In-ects.  1816  T.  UROWN 
Elent,  Conchol.  155  Latticed,  having  longitudinal  lines  or 
furrows,  decussate  by  transverse  ones.  1862  COOKK  /•>//. 
J-'ttngi  93  The  I,:iU"n_uil  Stinkhorn  ft 'lutli fits  ianccllatti<>\. 
1862'  NKWMAN  /h-it.  Moths  (iBfy)  87  The  Latticed  Heath 
(Stretiia  elathratti\  1877  Hi  NNI;TT  Thinness  Rot.  49 
Sit-'t'-trtbt's,  or  £asf-"'i:<ist'/s  result  from  the  coak-sccnce  of 
cells  standing  one  over  another,  the  partition  walls  of  which, 
or  sieve-discs,  have  become  perforated  in  the  manner  of  a 
sieve.  . .  Of  similar  construction  are  latticed  cell>,  the  parti 
tion-walls  of  which  arc  not  actually  perforated,  but  only  thick 
ened  in  a  sieve-like  manner.  1885  A.  S.  PKNXINGTON  /»V/V. 
Zoophytes  161  Fhcllia  Krodruii, .  .'The  Latticed  Curktet '. 

c.  Her. 

1847  Gloss.  Heraldry,  f.ntthed^  TtriJtr,  or  rortfHf/is.-t/, 
a  pattern  rc^cmblinj;  fretty,  but  placed  cross-way--.  It  may 
be  interlaced  or  not. 

Lattice-window.  A  window  furnished  with 
a  lattice  ;  also,  in  mod.  use,  one  composed  of  small 
diamond -shaped  panes  set  in  lead-work. 

1515-16  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cawbritigc  (1886)  II.  2;  Pro 
factura  fenestrarum  ..  scilicet  latyswyndows,  "1533  I-'1 
UKRNEKS  Huen  clviii.  6<«)  Out  uf  y*  chaumbie  \vheras  sh«: 
shal  be  in  she  shal  se  them  all.  .thrughe  a  lattysc  wyndowL. 
1560  DAUS  tr.  .Sleidancs  Conun.  32!),  The  Doctors  of 
Divinite  stnnde  in  the  latesse  windowes.  1611  CORYAT 
Crudities  207  Rrascn  dorcs,  whereof  the  middle  . .  is  made 
of  solid  biasse,  the  other  fouie  in  the  forme  of  latteise 
windowes.  1743  POCOCKK  Descr.  East  I.  i6They  [gallfj>] 
are  made  with  lattise  windows  all  round.  1838  DICKENS 
('.  Tivisf  xxxiv,  A  cottage-room,  with  a  lattice-window. 
1880  DiSRABLI  Endym.  I,  xi.  86  An  old  hall  with  gable 
ends  and  lattice  windows. 

Lattice-work.  \Yood  or  metal  work  con 
sisting  of  crossing  strips  with  small  openings  ;  ^~ 
LATTICE  sb,  i.  Also,  something  resembling  this. 

1487  Will  in  raston  Lett.  III.  465  A  nother  towell  of 
latise  werk.  1600  SURI-LKT  Country  J-ann  509  The  latice 
worke  or  climing  and  running  frames  made  for  the  vine. 
1664  POWER  E.\'P.  I^lnlos,  \.  25  The  like  curious  Lattice 
work  I  have  also  observYl  in  the  crustnceons  Cornea  of  the 
Creckets  Eye.  1784  COWTKK  Task  I.  42  The  cane,  .severed 
into  stripes  That  interlaced  eai  h  other,  the-.e  supplied  Of 
texture  firm  a  lattice-work.  1838  THIKI.WAI.L  Greece  III, 
xx.  145  It.  .was  guarded  on  either  side  by  a  strong  lattice 
work  of  forest  timber.  1853  SIR  H.  DOUGLAS  Milit. 
Bridges  (ed.  3)  340  The  bow-and-tic  construction  is  thought 
to  be  superior  in  strength  to  lattice- work,  .for  a  bridge. 

Latticing  (lartisirj\  [f.  LATTICE  sb.  or  v.  + 
-ING  !.]  The  process  of  making  a  lattice  or  lattice 
work  ;  in  Bridge-building  (see  quot.). 

1885  WADDEI.L  Syst.  Iron  Rai/r.  Bridges  Japan  246, 
Latticing,  a  system  of  bars  crossing  each  other  at  the 
middle  of  their  lengths,  used  to  connect  the  two  channels 
of  a  strut  in  order  to  make  them  act  as  one  member. 

Lattine,  obs.  variant  of  LATEEN. 

Lattin(ne,  -o(u  :n,  -yn(e,  -yng,  -ynn,  latun, 
obs.  forms  of  LATTEN. 

Lattly,  obs.  form  of  LATELY  adv. 

Lattouce,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  LETTUCE. 

Lattyn :  see  LET  v. 

Hiatus1  (l*H#s).  Math.  [L.  =  side.]  Used  in 
the  followingterms  in  Conic  sections :  latus  rectum, 
a  straight  line  drawn  through  the  focus  of  a  conic 
at  right  angles  to  the  transverse  diameter,  the 
parameter;  latus  primarium  (see  quot.  1706); 
t  latus  transversum,  the  transverse  diameter. 

1702  RALPHPON  Math.  Diet.  App.  Conic  Sections  n  In  a 
Parabola  the  Rectangle  of  the  Diameter,  and  Latus  Rectum, 
is  equal  to  the  Rectangle  of  the  Segments  of  the  double 
Ordinate.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Latus  prim arium, 
..a  Right-line  drawn  thro'  the  Vertex^  or  Top  of  the 
Section,  parallel  to  the  Base  of  the  Triangular  Section  of 
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the  Cone,  ami  within  it.  Ibid.,  Latus  Transvcrsum^  (in 
an  Hyperbola)  is  a  Ri^ht-Hne  lying  between  the  Vertex's 
of  the  two  opposite  Suctions.  1734  J.  WANU  Introd. 
Matk.  IV.  i.  (ed.  6)  367  The  Diameter  of  a  Circle  being 
that  Right-line  which  passes  thro' its  Centre  or  Focus., 
may.. be  properly  call'd  the  Circle's  Latus  Rectum:  And 
altho'  it  loses  the  Name  of  Diameter  when  the  Circle  de 
generates  into  an  Ellipsis,  yet  it  retains  the  Name  of 
Latus  Rectum.  1859  PARKINSON  Optics  (1866)  256  A  lumi 
nous  point  is  placed  at  one  of  the  foci  of  a  semi-elliptic  arc 
bounded  by  the  axis  major :  prove  that  the  whole  illumina 
tion  of  the  arc  varies  inversely  as  the  latus  rectum. 

II  Latus  -  (l^'t&i).  Antiq.  [Late  L.  ^  Gr.  Aaros.] 
A  larjje  fish  inhabiting  the  Nile  ami  other  regions. 

1598  Kpnlario  F  iiij  b,  To  dresse  a  Latus  or  shadow  fish. 
1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Latus,.. a.  huge  Fish  peculiar  to 
the  River  Nile,  which  is  often  of  Two  Hundred  Pounds 
Weight.  1753  CHAMBKRS  CycL  Su/>£.,  Latus ^  . .  the  name 
of  a  fish  of  the  coracmus,  or  umbra  kind.  1857  UIKCH  Anc. 
Pottery  (1858)  I.  90  Among  fishes,  the  latus,  ..  and  the 
uxyrhyncus. 

Latyn,  obs.  form  of  LATIN,  LATTEN,  LET  v. 

Latynere, -tynier:  see  LATIMEK. 

Latyng,  -ynge,  obs.  forms  of  LATIN,  LETTING. 

Latynn,  obs.  form  of  LATTEN. 

Lau,  obs.  form  of  LAW,  Low. 

iLaubanite  (Ig'banoiO.  Aim.  [Named  by 
Traube,  1887,  from  Laitban  in  Silesia,  where  it 
was  first  found:  see  -ITE.]  Hydrous  silicate  of 
aluminium  and  calcium,  resembling  stilbite. 

1888  A uter.  Jrnl.  Sti.  Ser.  in.  XXXV.  418  Laubanite. 
A  zeolite  resembling  stilbite. 

Lauber,  -or,  etc.,  Sc.  forms  of  LABOUR. 

Lauch  :  sue  LATCH  z/.1,  LAUGH,  LAW,  Low. 

Lauchful,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  LAWFUL. 

Laucht,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  LAUGH  v.,  Low  a. 

\  Lau'clitaue,  a.  Sc.  Obs.  [a.  Gaelic  lach- 
dunn  —  \n$\\  lachtna.~\  Dull  coloured,  swarthy. 

1375  BARIIOUR  Bruce  xix.  672  A  lawchtane  \MS.  E  lauch- 
t.ine]  maiuill  than  hym  by  Lyand  upon  the  bed  he  saw. 
-11568  in  I'inki-rton  Anc.  Sc.  Poems  (1786)  192  My  ruble 
Llu;eks,  was  reid  as  rone,  Ar  leyn.and  Liucht.ine  as  the  leid. 

Lauchter,  -ir,  obs.  Sc.  forms  of  LAUGHTER. 

Lauchtfull,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  LAWFUL. 

Laucyouse,  var.  LAUTRJUS  Obs.,  luxurious. 

Laud  (l§d),  sb.\  Forms:  4-7  laude,  6-7 
lawd(e,  6  laud.  [a.  OF.  laude,  ad.  L.  laud-em , 
huts  praise.] 

1.  Praise,  high  commendation.     Also  f  in  laud  of  t 
honour  and  /and,  laud  and  glory  (honour,  thanks)  ; 
t  to  give  laud.     Now  rare  exc.  iu  hymns. 

c  1384  CHAUCEU  //.  Fame  in.  232  Pursevantes  and 
herauldes  That  cnen  ryche  folkes  laudes.  c  1386  —  Prioress 
r.  3  In  laude  ..  Of  thee..To  idle  a  storie  I  wol  do  my 
lakmr.  —  Friar's  T.  55  He  was,  if  I  shal  yeven  him  his 
laude,  A  iheef,  and  eek  a  sonmour,  and  a  baude.  a  1470 
TIITOKT  Ottwiv.  (1530)  5  That  the  enterpryce  myght  be  to 
I  In-  l.iwd  and  profyte  of  his  legion,  1494  K  A  BY  AN  Chron.  \. 
i.. \viii.  yj  To  hym  that  laude  it  thankys  shulde  l>e  geuen 
vnio.  1509  HAWKS  Past.  }'/c<is.  xxxvi.  (Percy  Soc.)  187 
To  the  laude  and  glory  Of  wyse  dame  Pallas  it  was  so 
edified.  1551  LYNDBSAV  Monarchc  4125  Onely  to  God  be 
l.mde  and  t;lore.  1593  Q.  KLIZ.  Bactlt.  in.  pr.  vi.  53  They 
that  falsely  be  praised,  needs  must  they  blush  at  their 
own  laude.  i6zz  BACON  Hen.  I'll  106  For  which  this 
Assembly  and  all  Christians  are  to  render  laud  and  tliankes 
unto  God.  1640  GKXT  Knave  in  Gr.  n,  i.  E  b,  So  well,  as 
/Ksop  could  discharge  his  scene,  whereby  he  won  most  laud. 
1725  Poi'E  Odyss,  xiv.  442  Great  laud  and  praise  were 
mine  . .  for  spotless  faith  divine.  1819  JKKKKKSOX  Autobioi?. 
A  pp.,  Wks.  1859  1.  117  We  willingly  cede  to  her  the  laud 
of  having. .been  ..'the  cradle  of  sound  principles'.  1849 
LONGF.  Kavana^li  xvii.  Prose  Wks.  1886  II.  346  Sibylline 
leaves  . .  in  laud  and  exaltation  of  her  modest  relative. 
1858  N  KALE  Bernard  de  M.  (1865)  27  His  laud  and  benediction 
Thy  ransomed  people  raise.  1879  DIXON  Windsor  \\.  xxiv. 
250  His  chief  employment  being  the  laud  of  his  dead  love. 
b.  A  cause  or  subject  for  praise,  rare. 

1560  ROI.LAND  Crt.  Venus  n.  351  It  was  na  laude,  nor  ^it 
Humanitie  On  sic  ane  wicht  to  schaw  thame  villanous. 
1890  J.  H.  STIRLING  Gifford  Lcct.  xiv.  278  That  is  not  a 
fault  :  that  is  rather  a  laud. 

t  C.  ?  Praiscworthiuess.   Obs. 

1576  GASCOIGNE  Compl.  Philomene  (Arb.)  94  And  by  the 
lawde  of  his  pretence  His  lewdnes^e  was  acquit. 

2.  //.  The  first  of  the  day-hours  of  the  Church, 
the  Psalms  of  which  always  end  with  J'ss.  cxlviii-cl, 
sung  as  one  ]>salm  and  technically  called  laudes. 

a  1340  HAM  POLK  Psalter  Ixii.  i  pis  saline  is  ay  songen  in 
be  lauds,  a  1400  Prymer  (1891)  88  Here  begynneth  laudes. 
c  1460  Tonmcley  Myst.  xiii.  180  Sir,  this  same  day  at  morne 
I  thaym  left  in  the  come,  When  they  rang  lawdys. 
15*6  /Y/i-r.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  251  Meditacyons  at  the 
laudes,  vnto  the  ende  of  matyns,  diuided  accordyng  to 
euery  psalme.  a  1711  KEN  Itymns  J''csiiv.  Poet.  Wfcs.  1721 
1.  20  The  Evening  Lamb  . .  Was  by  the  h.illow'd  Fire  but 
half-con  sum 'd,  When  Mary  rose  to  Lauds.  1805  SCOTT 
Last  Minstr.  \.  xxxi,  Now  midnight  lauds  were  in  Melrose 
sung.  1843  M.  PATTISON  Diary  in  A/on.  (1885)  190  At  6 
went  to  Matins,  which  with  Lauds  and  Prime  take  about 
an  hour  and  a  half, 

trans/.  1309  HAWKS  Past.  Pleas,  xxxnr.  (Percy  Soc.)  169 
The  lytle  byrdes  swetely  dyd  syng  Laudes  to  their  maker 
early  in  the  mornyng.  1577  VALLANS  T.  Two  Swannes  in 
Lelantfs  /tin.  (17^59)  V.  y>,  via,  The  incrrie  Nightingale  . . 
Hinges  out  all  night  the  never  ceasing  laudes  Of  God. 
1659  HAMMOND  On  Ps.  lix.  16  Paraphr.  300  To  make  this 
the  matter  of  my  daily  morning  lauds. 

3.  A  hymn  or  ascription  of  praise. 

1530  PALSGK.  237/2  Laude  a  prayse,  laude.     1604  SHAKS. 


f/ii/ti.  iv.  vii.  178  und  Qo.)  Which  time  she  chaunted  snatches 
of  old  laudes.  1657  SI-AKROW  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  247  So  was 
it  of  old  ordained  ..that  the  Lauds  or  Praises  should  be  said 
.  .immediately  after  the  Gosj>el.  1737  WAI EKLAND  Eucharist 
49  The  Christians  offered  up  Spiritual  Sacrifices,  Prayers 
and  Lauds.  1877  SYMONOS  Renai&s.  Italy  II.  320  An  author 
of  devotional  lauds  [  —  It.  laude]  and  mystery  plays. 

t  Laud,  $b'~  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  laud-urn.,  vbl.  sb. 
f.  laudare  (LAUD  v.},  used  in  the  extended  sense  *  to 
give  a  judgement  upon  '.]  Decision,  judgement. 

c  1465  Eri£.  Chron.  (Camden  1856)  77  After  long  trete 
bothe  part  yes  submytted  theym  to  the  laude  and  arbytrement 
of  the  kyng.  1549  Sc.  Acts  Mary  (1814)  II.  416  To  here 
and  se  be  decrete  laude  and  sentence  of  forfaltour  gevin. 

Land  (l£d),  v.  Forms:  5-7  laude,  (5  loud), 
6-7  lawde,  6-  laud.  [ad.  L.  laud- are',  f.  laud-, 
laus  praise.]  trans.  To  praise,  to  sing  or  speak 
the  praises  of;  to  celebrate.  Often  to  laud  and 
bless  {praise i  magnify}.  Originally  implying  an 
act  of  worship. 

1377  LANGL.  /*.  PI.  B.  XI.  102  Neyther  for  loue  laude  it 
1101131  ne  lakke  it  for  enuye.  c  1440  Bone  J-'lor.  1883  The 
lady  . .  forthe  ys  gon,  Loudyng  the  trynyte,  To  a  noonre. 
1477  EAKL  RIVERS  tCaxton)  Dictcs  63  So  ye  shal  be  happy, 
&  your  werkes  lauded.  1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  vni. 
(Percy  Soc.)  32  We  ought  to  laude  and  magnify  Your  excel 
lent  springes  of  famous  poetry.  15*6  Pilgr.  Perf.  i  W.  de  W. 
15 "iO  251  We  excite  &  moue.  .all  creatures  to  laude  it  blesse 
god.  c  1610  Women  Saints  34  They  therefore  fast  and 
pray  and  lawde  our  Lord.  1670  WALTON  Lives  iv.  317 
[They]  did  at  Night  . .  betake  themselves  to  prayers,  and 
lauding  God.  1812  H.  &  J.  SMITH  Rej.  Addr.,  Cui 
Bono  ?  xii,  To  build  a  temple  worthy  of  a  god,  To  laud 
a  monkey.  1833  HT.  MARTINKAU  T.  of  Tyne  viL  122  He 
lauded  the  arrangements.  1850  KINGSLEY  Alt.  Locke  v, 
To  be  called  ..ambitious  for  the  very  same  aspirations  which 
are  lauded  up  to  the  skies  in  the  sons  of  the  rich.  1868 
HAWTHORNB  Amer.  Notc-Bks.  II.  i,  1  laud  my  stars,  how 
ever,  that  you  will  nut  have  your  first  impressions  of . .  our 
future  home  from  such  a  day  as  this. 

absol.  1850  NEALK  Med.  Hymns  (1867)  168  Sing  we 
lauding  And  applauding. 

Hence  Lau'ded///.  a. 

1824  DIHIHN  Libr.  Co/tip.  557  Son  of  the  above  lauded 
octogenarian.  1856  J.  YOUNG  Demonol.  iv.  vii,  437  More. . 
than,  .all  the  elaborate  disquisitions  or  lauded  aphorisms  of 
ancient  ami  modern  wisdom  together. 

absot.  1887  Chtimb.  Jrnl.  IV.  12  A  rising  power  that 
would  cru-Oi .  tiie  liiuders  and  the  lauded. 

Laud,  obs.  form  of  LEWD. 

Laudabilitv  (Igdabiliti).  rare.  fad.  L.  laiid- 
abilitaS)  f.  laudabilis :  see  next.]  The  quality  of 
being  a  fit  subject  for  praise ;  praiseworthincss. 

1715  Mem.  Abf.  Tcnison  5  Names  ..  however  instructive 
by  the  Laudability  of  their  Characters.  1829  S.  TURNER 
Hist.  Etig.  11.  xxxi.  IV.  363  This  doctrine  of  the  laudabilily 
and  right  of  assassinating  sovereigns  was  taught  by  others 
..of  the  Jesuit  fraternity. 

Laudable  (ly-dab'l),  a.  Also  6  laudabul, 
lawd;e  able,  6  7  laudible.  [ad.  L.  laudabilis, 
f.  laitddre :  see  LAUD  v.  and  -ABLE.] 

1.  Of   immaterial    things,   actions,  etc.  :    Praise 
worthy,  commendable,     f  Also,  in  early  use,  of 
the  nature  of  praise,  laudatory. 

c  1420  Citron.  Vilod.  (Horstm.)  1359  And  dred  bus  laudable 
wordus  more  in  hure  Km^t.  1479111  Kng.  Gilds  (1870)41  jThe 
..laudable  custuines  foresaide.  1^03-4  Act  ig  Hen.  I'll  c.  4 
After  the  lawdeable  custome  used  in  tyine  of  his  moste  noble 
progenytours.  1583  STUUBI-IS  Anat.  Abits.  H.  (1882)  53  The 
laudable  sciences  of  phiMck  and  surgerie.  1605  SHAKS. 
Maco.  iv.  ii.  76  Tins  earthly  world  ;  where  to  do  hanne  Is 
often  laudable,  c  1610  Women  Saints  178  When  his  precious 
ashes  and  laudable  corps  was  caried  to  the  martyrs  seate. 
1670  WALTON  Lives  iv.  278  A  l.iudible  ambition  to  be  some 
thing  more  than  he  then  was.  1710  STEELE  7Vi//frNo.  180 
P6  In  the  Sight  of  Reason,  nothing  is  laudable  but  what  i^ 
guided  by  Reason.  1761  Hi'MK  Hist.  Ktii^.  III.  liv.  i6s  His 
conduct.,  was  innocent,  and  even  laudable.  1791  C.cntl. 
Mag'  1/2  A  wish  that  so  laudable  an  institution  may  be  more 
generally  known.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Ettg.  vi.  II.  74 
Using  scandalous  means  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
laudable  end.  1879  Miss  liRAitmN  Clov.  Foot  III.  269  He 
carried  out  this  resolve  with  laudable  firmness.  1886  Kt'SKiN 
Prxtenta  I.  398  Laudable  curiosity. 

t  b.  Of  testimony  :  Trustworthy.   Obs. 
1664  EVELYN  Sylva  84   Ujion  laudable  and  unsuspected 
Record. 

2.  Of  material  objects  and  physical  conditions: 
Of    satisfactory    nature,    quality,    or    operation ; 
healthy,  sound,  wholesome.     Now  only  ]\Icd.  of 
secretions,  csp.  pus  (see  quots.). 

1514  BARCLAY  Cyt.  %  Uplomlyshm.  (Percy  Soc.)  4  The 
somer  season  men  counteth  now  laudable.  -1550  l,i,ovi> 
Treas.  Health  (1585)  b  ij,  A  bloudy  fluxc,  an  hidropsy  or 
madnesse  after  a  frenesy,  are  laudable.  1607  TOI-SFLI 
/<<>ur-/,  flte/f  (1658)  464  The  sheep  of  the  Isle  Chius  are 
very  small,  and  yet  their  milk  maketh  very  laudable  «:heese. 
1634  R.  H.  Salerncs  Regim.  27  Kids  Oe*h  is  better  and 
more  laudable  then  any  other  flesh.  1675  EVKLYM  Terra 
(1676)  127  It  may  be  a  laudable  Compost  for  moist  grounds. 
1669  BOYLE  Contn.  New  Exp.  n.  (1682)  185,  I  found  the 
Apple  of  a  laudable  colour,  c  1720  GIBSON  Farrier's  Guide 
ii.  liii.  '1738)  207  To  promote  a  laudable  growth  of  flesh. 
1725  N.  KOHINSON  Theory  Physick  269  If  after  the  third 
Day  a  laudable  Expectoration  does  not  appear,  .then  [etc.). 
1794-6  K.  DAKWIN  Zoon.  (1801)  I.  501  Ulcers  which  are  said 
to  abound  with  laudable  pus.  1829  Health  #  Longevity 
229  Easier  and  sooner  reduced  to  laudable  chyle.  1878 
T.  URVANT  Pract.  Surg.  \.  19  When  thick  and  creamy,  it  U 
known  a*  healthy  or  laudable  pus. 

3.  sb.vn.pl.    a.   Laudable  qualities,  good  points. 
b.  Persons  uf  title,  digniiies.   Obs.  or  nonce-uses. 


1715  M.  DAVIES  ,*4//^«.  Brit.  I.  321  To  do  Justice,  even 
to  ones  Enemy's  Laudables.  i8i5\X  Rev.  XIV.  135  The 
number  of  these  Laudables,  including  Dukes  [etc.]. 

Hence  Lau  clableness. 

1693  J.  EDWARDS  Perfect.  Script.  423  He  asserts  the  truth 
of  his  doctrine,  and  the  laudablcness  of  his  actions.  1730-6 
in  BAILEY  ffolj.  1768-74  TUCKER  /-/.  Nat.  (1834)  I.  243  We 
shall  . .  look  upon  the  laudableness  of  an  action  as  a  certain 
evidence  of  its  usefulness. 

Laudably  (l^-dabli),  adv.     [f.  prec.  -f  -LY  -.] 

1.  In  a  praiseworthy  manner,  so  as  to  deserve 
praise. 

1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictcs  87  He  ansutrd  to  speke 
litil  and  laudably.  1533  in  Vicarys  Anat.  (1888)  App.  xiv. 
263  Occupacions  lawdablye  vsed  and  conlynued  withyn 
this  Cytye.  1646  SIR  T.  HHOWNE  /'scut/.  Ej>.  vi.  x.  322  The 
Chyimsts  have  attempted  laudably,  reducing  their  causes 
unto  Sal,  Sulphur,  and  Mercury.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa 
(1811)  I.  xxviii.  199  Would  not  love  and  pity  excusably,  nay 
laudably,  make  a  good  wife  ..  give  up  her  own  will  ..  to 
oblige  a  husband.  1876  BLACK  Madcap  V.  vi.  52  A.. young 
man.  .laudably  anxious  to  be  instructed. 

f  2.   In  a  sound  and  healthy  manner.   Obs.  rare. 

1699  EVKLVN  Acctaria  125  Some  Plants  not  only  nourish 
laudably,  but  induce  a  manifest  and  wholsom  Change. 

Iiaudanine  (l^'danom).  Chem.  Also  -in. 
[f.  LAUDAN-UM  +  -INE«.]  A  colourless  to  pale 
red  crystalline  alkaloid  contained  in  opium. 

1893  MORLEY  &  MUIR  Watts'  Diet.  Chem.  III.  120 
Laudanine  dtK^NG* 

Laudanum  (Ifd'nzJm).  Also  8  lodanum,  9 
dial,  lodlum,  Sc.  lodomy.  [a.  mod.L.  laudanum, 

used  by  Taracelsus  as  the  name  of  a  medicament  for 
which  he  gives  a  pretended  prescription,  the  ingre 
dients  comprising  leaf-gold,  pearls  not  perforated, 
clc.  {Opera  1658  I.  492/2).  It  was  early  suspected 
that  opium  was  the  real  agent  of  the  cures  which 
I'aracclsus  professed  to  have  effected  by  this  costly 
means;  hence  the  name  was  applied  to  certain 
opiate  preparations  which  were  sold  as  identical 
with  his  famous  remedy. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  word  as  used  by  Paracelsus  waa 
a  fanciful  application  of  laudanum  a  med.L.  variant  of 
LADANUM,  or  was  suggested  by  laitdare  to  praise  or  by 
borne  other  word,  or  was  formed  quite  arbitrarily.] 

1.  In  early  use,  a  name  for  various  preparations  in 
which  opium  was  the  main  ingredient.  Now  only: 
The  simple  alcoholic  tincture  of  opium. 

1602-3  M  ANNINGHAM  Diary  (Camden)  46  There  is  a  certain<- 
kinde  of  compound  called  Laudanum  .  .the  virtue  of  it  i:- 
verysoueraigne  to  mitigate  aniefjayne.  1643  SiitT,  IJKOWM 
Rtttf.  filed.  11.  §  12,  I  need  no  other  Laudanum  than  th^ 
to  make  me  sleep.  1694  SALMON  hates  Disfens.  (171.1) 
267/2  It  is  of  the  Nature  of  other  Laudanums.  1704  F. 
KULLEK  Medic.  Cyiitn.  (1711)  25^,  I  was  deny'd  likewise  the 
Ease  which  is  to  be  obtain'd  by  Laudanum.  1739  '  K.  IJt'Li. ' 
tr.  Dcdekindus  Grobianus  166  Your  Mischief,  being  fully 
done,  Will  make  you  sleep  as  well  as  Laudanum,  a  i8z8 
Lang  Johnny  More  ix.  in  Child  Ballaiis  (1892)  IV.  398  They 
..gae  him  draps  o  lodomy  That  laid  him  fast  asleep.  1852 
MKS.  Srowft&ffcftZtMv'j C>  xxxiv.  310, 1  gave  him  laudanum, 
and  held  him  close  to  my  bosom  while  he  slept  to  duith. 

fig.  aiyn  KEN  Dedicat.  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  3  Pain 
haunting  me,  I  court  the  sacred  Muse,  Verse  is  the  only 
Laudanum  I  use.  1789  O.  KEATE  Pelcw  1st.  293  The 
Laudanum  of  rhetoric,  whose  pro(>erty  will  occasionally 
benumb,  .the  power  of  common  understandings. 

t  2.   ^LADANUM  i. 

1616  IIuLLOKAK,  Laitt/attuttf,  a  yellowish  gumme,  as 
home  write  ;  notwithstanding  others  affirm  it  to  be  made  of 
a  dew,  which  falleth  vpon  a  certaine  herbe  in  Greece.  1702 
W.  J.  Brttyris  \roy.  Levant  Ixxii.  ^j  Laudanum.. proceeds 
from  a  Dew  which  falls  on  the  leaves  of  a  small  Plant  about 
half  a  foot  high,  which  does  something  resemble  small  Sage. 

3.    Comb.,  as  laudanum-raised  adj. 

1800  WKK.MS  It'os/iingUm  i.  (1877)  8  The  fine  laudanum- 
raised  spirits  of  the  young  sparklers. 

Hence  Lau  daiium  v.  trans.,  to  dose  with  lau 
danum. 

1839-40  THAI  KKH.\Y  Catherine  v,  You'd  laudanum  him. 

Laudation  (IgdJt'jan).  [ad.  L.  laudation-cm^ 
n.  of  action  f.  lauddrc  to  LA^IJ.]  The  action  of 
praising ;  an  instance  of  this,  a  laudatory  inscrip 
tion.  Also,  the  condition  of  being  praised,  as  "f  to 
be  or  to  have  in  laudation. 

c  1470  G.  AsiibY  Dicta  Philvs,  1232  Poems  99  And  hi-, 
li^ure  in  Kecommendacion  Shal  l>e  had,  and  in  Laudai  ion 
1509  HAWKS  Past.  Picas,  xliv.  (Percy  Soc.)  212  Dame 
Fame  was  in  laudation,  'ia  1550  in  D  unbares  Poems  (1893) 
329  And  on  this  day  in  his  lauclalioun  A  lie  Redemptor  Icsu  ! 
all  ;e  cry.  1848  DICKKNK  Dombcy  vii,  Notwithstanding 
his  literal  laudation  of  himself,  however,  the  Major  was 
selfish.  1865  Render  27  May  589/3  Success  in  this  matter 
would  '.i,tiii|i  biiu  as  a  man  of  talent.  He  would  he  singled 
out  for  laudation.  1868  STANLKY  ll-'estm.  Abb.  iv.  338  As 
we  read  the  long  laudation  on  the  pedestal. 

Laudative  (l^rdativ),  a.-  and  sb.  rare.  [ad. 
L.  laudiitiv-tis,  f.  laiidat-,  ppl.  stem  of  laudare  to 
LAUD.  Cf.  F.  landatif^\  A.  adj.  lixpressive  of 
praise  ;  laudatory.  Const,  of. 

i6oc»  HOLLAND  .-hum  Marccll.  xvi.  i.  52  Now  whatsoever 
in  tins  narration  shall  be  delivered  . .  shall  pert ai ne  in  manner 
to  a  laudative  argument.  1636  ULOUNT  Glossogr^  Lauda- 
fire,  of  or  belonging  to  commendation,  w  herein  praise  i> 
contained.  1824  Rlackw.  Mag.  XVI.  3  Slr.tins  not  simply 
laudative  of  Oporto,  but  vituperative  . .  of  Bordeaux. 

Cmitk.  i833CAni.Yi.Kin  Kroude  Life^fo)  11.346Akiud 
of  lampoon,  laudative-vituperative  (as  it  ought  to  be). 

t  B.  sbt  A  laudative  expression  or  discourse ;  a 
eulogy,  panegyric.  Obs. 


LAUDATOR. 

1605  HACON  Adi:  Learn,  t.  v.  §  72  (1873)  44,  I  have  no 
purpose  to  enter  into  a  laudative  of  learning.  1633  WOTTON 
I  el  in  KM/.  (1651)  456  A  tempest  of  Pancgyncks  and 
Landatives  of  their  Princes.  1674  T.  TUKNOR  Case  Bankm 
•V  Creditors  lutrod.  2  Thuanus  ..  unto  other  Laudatives  of 
that  Princes  Reign,  adds  this. 

Laudator  OpdV1'10.1)-*  fa.  L.  laudator,  agent-n. 
I.  landiire  to  LAUD.]  ( )ne  who  praises  :  a  eulogist. 

1825  lilaekai.  Maf.  XV I II.  177  Of  our  magazine  he  is  a  I 
most  determined  reader  . .  ami  frequently  not  a  laudator. 
1830  (!.  R.  GI.F.IG  Country  Curate  I.  ix.  174  Suspecting  .. 
the  design  of  his  laudator  was  to  pass  censure  upon  myself. 
1834  Fraser's  Mag.  X.  715  Consequences  never  contem 
plated  by  the  laudators  of  the  peace-loving  priesthood, 

Laudatory  (ly'datori),  «.  and  sl>.  fad.  L. 
lamidtorins  adj.,  l.lamiArc  to  LAUD.]  A.  adj.  Kx- 
pressive  of  praise  ;  eulogistic.  Const,  of. 

1555  AUP.  PARKER  /'s.  326  This  laudatory  is  :  and  thankth 
God's  gentlenes.  111633  AUSIIN  Meilit.  (i(J35)_i9O  His 
[Christ's]  Laudatory  Sermon  lothe  People  concerning  John. 
1821  KOSI-KR  in  Life  .5-  Coir.  11840)  II.  4t  '''lie  laudatory 
testimony  inscribed  upon  it.  1824  HENTIIAM  Ilk.  Fallacies 
Wks.  184;  II.  413  The  object  of  laudatory  personalities  is 
to  effect  the  rejection  of  a  measure.  1838  JAMF.S  Robber 
viii,  Wiley  muttered  something  not  very  laudatory  of  his 
companion.  1858  HAWTHORNE  Ft:  $•  It.  Jrnls.  I.  291  An 
artist  is  not  apt  to  speak  in  a  very  laudatory  style  of  a 
brother  artist.  1884  Times  (weekly  ed.)  10  Oct.  13/1  Monu 
mental  inscriptions,  laudatory  of  gods  and  kings. 

t  B.  sl>.  A  laudatory  discourse,  a  eulogy.   Ol>s. 

1620  E.  UI.OUNT  Horae  S:i/>s.  353,  I  will  not  enter  into  a 
Laudatory  thereof.  1642  MILTON  Afol.  Suiect.  77  A 
laudatory  of  itself  obtruded  in  the  very  first  word. 

I  fence  Lairdatorily  adv. 

1847  Mackw.  Ma?.  LXII.  323  A  dangerous  competitor 
recently  and  lalldatorily  noticed  in  the  pages  of  Maga. 

Laudean,  obs.  form  of  LAUDIAN. 
Laudefy,  variant  of  LAUDIFY  Obs. 
Lander  (ly  dai).     [f.  LAUD  v.  +  -EK  i.]   =  LAU 
DATO  n. 

1611  COTGR.,  Loiianfier,  a  praiser,  lander,  commender. 
1827  UEDDOES  Lei.  in  Poems  (1851)  p.  Ixxv,  He  . .  is  a 
deep  philosopher,  a  lander  of  Spinosa.  1871  Daily  Nfaa 
13  Jan.,  We  cannot  sufficiently  condole  with  the  landers  of 
those  old  times. 

Laudian  (IfrdiSn),  a.  (sA.)  Also  7-8  laudean. 
[f.  name  of  William  7,awrf,  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
1 633-45  +  -IAN.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  charac 
teristic  of  Laud ;  favouring  the  tenets  or  practices 
ofLaud;  instituted  by  Laud.  Also  as  sb.,  a  follower 
of  Laud. 

1691  UAXTER  Nat.  Cli.  xiv.  63  The  Laudian  New  Church 
men,  that  are  for  a  Forreign  Jurisdiction,  ijio  Managers 
Pro  «t  Con  47  The  Mjdern  Laudeans  can  scarce  bear  the 
Word  Reformation.  1738  NEAI.  /list.  I'urit.  IV.  408  Tim 
Earl  of  Clarendon  was  a  Protestant  of  Laudean  principles 
in  Church  and  State.  1853  MARSOEN  Early  I'urit.  445  The 
tendency  of  the  Laudian  theology.  1861  W.  S.  PERRY  Hist. 
Cli  /'"«-•  I  xv.  555  The  Laudian  system  of  Church  Govern 
ment.  "1874  GRKEN  Short  Hist.  viii.  495  The  Laudian 
clergy  ..  regarded  it  [Sunday]  simply  as  one  among  the 
holidays  of  the  Church. 

Hence  Lau  dianism,  the  principles  and  practice 
of  Laud  and  his  followers. 

1872  R.  RAINY  Left.  Cli.  Scot.  ii.  (1883)  94  He  will  say  this 
is  l^uidianism,  in  principle  identical  with  the  Anglican 
High  Churchism. 

Laudible,  obs.  form  of  LAUDABLE. 

Laudifica'tion.  rare—',  [f.  L.  lauilific-dre 
(see  next)  +  -ATION.]  The  action  of  extolling  with 
praise. 

1890  MARQ.  SALISBURY  Sp.  6  Aug.,  Questions.. so  con 
structed  as  to  conduce . .  in  the  greatest  possible  degree  to 
the  self-laudification  of  the  questioner. 

t  Lau'dify,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Also  laudefy.  [ad. 
L.  laudificare  '.only  in  Gloss.)  f.  laud-,  laus  praise; 
sec  -FY.]  trans.  To  extol  with  praises. 

c  1470  HARDING  Chron.  xxxix.  iii,  For  whiche  he  was  full 
"reately  magnified  In  all  his  realme  with  people  laudefyed 
[/>•/«/»•<<•  landefyed].  Hid.  XLVII.  iv,  loseph  [i.e.  Josephus] 
.  .fully  laudifyed  [printed  landifyedl  The  lawe  of  Christe. 

Landing  (Ig-dirj),  z/W.  sb.  [f.  LAUD  v.  +  -ING  i.] 
The:  action  of  the  vb.  LAUD  ;  laudation. 

I489CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.I.  x.  26  Vegece  thus  saith  to 
the  lawdyng  and  praysyng  of  them,  c  1500  Milnsbu  xxxix. 
304  Wherof  they  gaaf  lawdyng  to  our  lord  god  deuoutely. 
1533  Articles  imputed  lo  Latimer'm  Foxe  A.  cjr  M.  (1563) 
1310/2  Salutyng  or  gretyng,  laudyng  or  praysing  is  not 
properly  prayeiig.  c  1610  Women  Saints  19  Who  ..  talke 
nothing  but  that  appertayneth  to  the  lauding  of  god. 

atlrib.  1827  F.tlin.  K,i>.  XLVI.  359  It  is  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  such  landing-bouts,  that  the  little  are 
exalted. 

Lauding  \l2'dirj),  ppl.  a.  [f.  LAUD  v.  +  -ING  -.] 
That  lauds  or  praises. 

1895  H.  SPENCER  in  Contemp.  Rev.  229  We  meet  with  the 
lauding  official  in  his  simplest  form — the  orator. 

Laudism  (l§'diz'm).  [f.  Laud  (see  LAUDTAN) 
+  ISM.]  The  principles  and  practice  of  Abp. 
Laud. 

a  1834  COLERIDGE  Lit.  Rein.  (1839)  IV.  154,  I  spoke  above 
of  '  Romanism  '.  But  call  it,  if  you  like,  Laudism,  or  Lam- 
bethism  in  temporalities  and  ceremonials.  1841  MIALL  in 
Nonconf.  \.  73  Laudism  and  ultra-churchism. 

Landist l  (Ijydist).  [f.  LAUD  sb.\  +  -IST.]  One 
who  writes  '  lauds '  or  hymns. 

1890  Harper's  Mag.  July  272/2  The  thought  came  into 
[Carducci'sj  head  . .  to  show  that  . .  without  any  faith  at  all 
one  might  reproduce  the  forms  of  the  blessed  laudists  of 
the  thirteenth  century. 
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+  -IST.]     A  follower  of  Laud  or  his  principles. 

1730  SWII-T  Vital.  Ld.  Carterel  27,  I  do  not  find  how  his 
F. y  can  be  justly  censured  for  favouring  none  but  High- 
Church,  High-Flyers,  Termagants,  Laudists  [etr.]. 

Laue,  obs.  form  of  LAW,  Low. 
Laugh  (l"f\  sb.     Also  9  .SV.  laueh.     [f.  next 
vb.     Ct.  MHO.,  mod.G.  lachc,  I)u.  /<*•//.] 

1.  The  action  of  laughing ;  laughing,  or  an  in 
clination  to  laugh  ;  laughter,  rare. 

1690  CKOWNF.  Kng.  Frier  v.  45  Oh,  I'me  full  of  laugh,  and 
must  give  it  some  vent.  1694  CONGKEVE  Donl'le  Dealer  m. 
ix.  37  You  are  never  pleased  but  when  we  are  all  upon  the 
broad  grin;  all  laugh  and  no  Company.  1768  (loi.osM. 
Good-*.  Mam,  I  lo  you  find  jest,  and  I'll  find  laugh,  I  promise 
you.  1891  S.  J.  l)UN<:AN^Iw/t-;-.  Girl in  Land.  191  Mr.  Piatte 
had  very  blue  eyes  with  a  great  deal  of  laugh  in  them. 

2.  An  instance  of  laughing  ;  (a  person's)  char.ic- 
teiistic  manner  of  laughing. 

I7I3  Si KELE  Guardian  No.  29  P  i  The  laugh  of  men  of 
wit  is  for  the  most  part  but  a  faint  constrained  kind  of 
half-laugh,  a  1732  GAY  f'nl'les  II.  i.  36  So  monstrous  like 
the  portrait's  found,  All  know  it,  and  the  laugh  goes  round. 
1792  S.  ROGERS  /'/fas.  Klein.  \.  -\\  The  heart's  light  laugh 
pursued  the  circling  jest.  1796  JANE  AUSTEN  Sense  \- 
Sens.  (1849)  227  Elinor  could  have  forgiven  everything  but 
her  laugh.  1826  J.  WILSON  Koct.  Amlir.  Wks.  1855  I.  175  His 
licht-blue  cunnin  een,  and  that  bashfu'  lovin  lauch.  1838 
TIIIRLWAI.I.  Greece  IV.  215  That  the  people  could  be  ex 
pected  to  join  in  the  laugh  raised  at  the  expense  of  the 
demagogues.  1848  THACKERAY  Let.  4  ( )ct.  in  ScriOHer's  Maf. 
I.  399/1,  I  laughed  a  sad  laugh.  1857  SPUKCEON  AVrc  Park 
•St.  I'nipit  II.  131  It  is  a  figment  and  a  fiction,  a  laugh  ami 
a  dream. 

fig.  1841  L.  HUNT  Seer  (1864)  4  When  she  stooped,  .over 
the  tind,-r-hat  on  a  cold  morning,  and  rejoiced  to  see  the 
first  laugh  of  the  fire.  1894  W.  WAI  SON  To  K.  II.  /Intion 
Odes,  etc.  2,  I  have  seen  the  morn  one  laugh  of  gold. 

3.  In  phr.    To  have  the  laugh  at  or  of,  to  raise 
the  laugh  against  (a  person  ,  lo  have  <>r  get  the    '• 
langli  on  one's  side.      On  /lie  langh  :  laughing. 

c  1712  SWIFT  Hints  Ess.  Con-vrs.  Wks.  1765  XIII.  557  , 
Singling  out  a  weak  adversary,  getting  the  laugh  on  bis 
side,  and  then  carrying  all  before  him.  1766  GOLDSM.  I'ie, 
W.  vii,  This  effectually  raised  the  laugh  against  p,.or 
Moses.  1771  SMOI.I.KTT  Iluinp/l.  Cl.  17  May,  He.  found  no 
great  difficulty  in  turning  the  laugh  upon  the  aggrc-sor. 
1847  MARKVAT  C/iililr.  N.  Forest  v,  You've  beat  us  ..  and 
have  the  laugh  on  your  side  now.  1848  Tu.v  KF.K.W  run. 
Fair  vi,  'Of  course  you  did  ',  died  Osborm,  still  on  the 
laugh.  1865  KINGSI.EV  Herein,  ii.  65  If  I  have  bad  my  laugh 
at  them,  they  have  had  theirs  at  me.  1881  FRKWKH  llolni's 
7  Years  S.  Afr.  II.  iv.  80  Meriko  had  the  laugh  of  me. 

4.  =  LAUGHING-STOCK,  rare. 

1817  IJviiON  lleppo xcviii,  lleoft  be.ame  the  laugh  oflhem. 

5.  altrili.  ami  Comb.,  as  laugh-maker,  -shriek; 
t  laugh-dove  -  LAUGHER  2. 

'755  Man  No.  6.  p  i  The  cry  of  the  laugh-dove.  1834 
H.  CAUNTER  in  Oriental  Ann.  xiv.  187  The  shrill  laugh- 
shriek  of  the  jackal.  1850  Hi.  MARTINF.AU  Hist,  t'eace  II. 
602  The  great  laugh-maker,  Liston. 

LanghOaO,^.  Forms:  I  hlehhan,hli'e)hih,au, 
hleehvh)an,.A/0,>Y/;/i/«/<.  hlechha,  2-41015613,3 leh-, 
linden,  lahe(n,    lauhwen,    Grin,  lah^horm,    4 
\e5e(n,  leyghe,  -j(h)e,    l(h)e;5e,  lee}e,  ley^o, 
lyhe,  lj>3he,   li?e,  Ia3(h)e(n,  lau^e,  Iaw5he(n, 
lay(g)hyn,     Sc.    laucht,     4-5      lagh(e,     la;e, 
laujw(h;o,   law^e,  la}  we,   1056,  46  laughen, 
lawghen,     law(g)whe,     law;h(e,     (5     ley}", 
lawhyn),    5-6   lawe,    la^e,    lahe,    Sc.    laoh,    (i 
laffe,  loffe,   5-9  Sc.  lauoh,  laweh,   j-  laugh. 
Pa.  t.  i  hlos,  hloh,  4-5  logh(e,  lough(e,  lowh(e, 
41050,  Iou3(h),  louh.'lou,  lohu,  loow;,  Iow5(e, 
loo;,    loowe,    5    lowgh,    101130,    .Vc.    lugh(e, 
5-6  Sc.  leughe,  leu^e,  6   lawgh,  lewgh,  low, 
Sc.  louche,  lewch,  luiche,  6-  Sc.  leuch,  leugh. 
weak  forms,   4  leijede,  -ide,  la^ed,  laughede, 
loght,   Sc.  laucht,  lueht,   5  leyghed,   lauded, 
louched,    Sc.    lauehit,  6   lawght,    lought,    5- 
laughed.     Pa.  pple.  4  laughen,  lawhen,  6  Sc. 
laohin,    5-  laughed.      [A  Com.  Teut.  str.  vb., 
but  in  the  later  periods  of  most  of  the  langs.  con 
jugated  wholly  or  partially  weak.     OK.  hlejihan, 
hliehhan,  Anglian  hlsvhhan,  pa.  t.  hldg,  hloh,  pi. 
htigon,  pa.  pple.  *hlafen,  */i/a"^ii,  corresponds  to 
OKris.  hlacka,  pa.  t.  StaeiaA,OS.  *hlahan.  pa.  t. 
pi.  hlogun,  pa.  pple.  hlagan  (\lDtt.  lagchcn,  lachen, 
pa.  t.  loeg,  pa.  |>ple.  gelaghen,  mod.Dn.  lachen,  pa. 
t.  lachte,  pa.  pple.  gelachen),  OHG.  hlahhen,  pa.  t. 
hloch,  also  hlahhen,  pa.  t.  hlahhita  (MUG.,  mod. 
G.  lachen,  pa.   t.  lachte,  pa.  pple.  gelacht),  ON. 
hls-ja,  pa.  t.  Mo,  pi.  httgu,  pa.  pple.  hlegenn  (Sw. 
le,  pa.  t.  log,  Da.  le,  pa.  t.  lo),  Goth,  hlahjan,  pa.  t. 
hloh  (whence  causative  ufhlSjan) ;  the  Teut.  root 
*hlah-  (:*hl6h-:*hlag:)  represents  a  pre-Teut.*/C'/a.£-, 
prob.  echoic ;  cf.  *klok-  in  Gr.  K\uaativ  to  cluck. 
The  OTeut.  type  has  a  -/o-suffix  in  the  present- 
stem,  but  not  in  the  pa.  t.  or  pa.  pple.     The  mod. 
Eng.  form  descends  from  the  Anglian  hlshhan\ 

\.  intr.  To  manifest  the  combination  of  bodily 
phenomena  (spasmodic  utterance  of  inarticulate 
sounds,  facial  distortion,  shaking  of  the  sides,  etc.) 
which  forms  the  instinctive  expression  of  mirth  or 
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of  sense  of  something  ludicrous,  and  which  can 
also  be  occasioned  by  certain  physical  sensations, 
esp.  that  produced  by  tickling.  Also  tmnsf.  to 
have  the  emotion  (of  mirth,  amu-emenl,  scorn' 
which  is  expressed  by  laughing. 

t  897  K.  /l-'.l.l  KKO  (/Vvj,'V»-y.r  rast.  xxvii.  187  Wa  eow  fie 
nu  hliehaft,  foiftam  xe  sculon  eft  wepan.  f  1000  /1''.Limr 
Gen.  xviii.  15  paatsoc  Sarra  :  Ne  hloh  ic  na.  (l..d  c«a-'rt 
j>a..ac  hi  IdoRe.  1-1200  t'lces  l$  t'irlnes  ijKS:S.i  137  pat 
maun  is  swa  blind  Sat  he  farS  to  belli'  leivnde.  c  1200 
OUMIN  5663  He  wcpe|>|>  ec  foi r  alle  ba  |>alt  lah-,henn  her 
wibj,  sinne.  a  1225  An,  i:  K.  :•  ;"  And  |  eoniie  mid  ispredde 
ermes  leai  eo  lanbuii.de  uc.riV  1297  K.  C.I.OMJ.  (Rolls! 
2233  PC  king  bi^an  somdel  lo  lylie,  bo  be  Inn  (U-  |>is.  a  1300 
Florh  ff  /!/.  477  pis  o|).  re  l.^eil  and  badde  gleo.  13.. 
/•:.  F.  Allil.  /'.  I!.  (•-,;  [•<  line  |.c  buide  byhynde  |»:  dor  for 
bnsmar  l.v,ed.  (-1320  Mr  Tristr.  15?,-.!  S,  lu-iom  wipaibink 
of  main  and  Ion}.  1340  Ay,-nl>.  *, ;  Ne  |>et  ne  is  nav  lyf  of 
man,  ac  of  fhild  |>et  nou  wep|i  lion  l!ie^|>.  c  1375  .Vc.  Leg. 
Saints  i.d'etnis)  -.!.|o  Vmagis  .  ..f  brass  and  slanc,  pat 
semyt  to  laucbl  all  elan.',  f  1385  CIIAI  cm  /..  (,.  //  .  1'rol. 
03  Kyght  so  mowe  ye  oute  i  I  m\n  hi  it  biinge  Sv\ii  b  vois, 
rygblas  yowlyst.  lo latlghe or  ph  yn.  <  1425  l.ii".  AnemHy 
I'/Gods  jf\\  Pan  gan  to  carpe  of  hys  li-\\de  hagpyi-',  «byi  be 
caused  the  company  to  lawe.  (  1460  /V.r,w/.T  Myst  xxiv.go 
So  \M-  I,  ghe  and  maid.-  g.i..d  i  hen-,  f  1470  G,i/ai;>vi  .\  i,a:f. 
i,.f,--,  Th'u  loulis  on  the  tolhir  si<le  for  liking  ibay  leugh. 
1481  CAXION  Keynard  xxxii.  lArb.iya  V'..-  lawhyd  for  ye 
were  wel  phsjd.  1555  lini-.N  tt-i «</•< r  26  They  sawe  the 
l.inu  tenauute  laugh.  1590  SIIAI*S.  .l//./v  A',  n.  i.  55  Ihen 
the  whole  M'liie  hold  th.  ir  hips,  and  loll.-,  a  1657  SIR  W. 
MTKK  ^l//.v<.  I'tH-iH*  ii.  uS  Lain  lung  to  sie  my  trickling  lenr 
d.iiine  go.  1676  Honiii  s  Iliad  i.  sf'i  And  then  ibe  Co.k 
laii"ht  all  at  once  outright.  1728  KA.MSAV  An-acn-onli^  c>>' 
/.,..-.-  -j2  He  leugh  and  with  im-onsy  j,  ,t,  Cry'd, '  Nibour, 
I'm  right  hlylh  in  mind'.  1754  C:IIA  IIIAM  Lett,  \eplie 
v.  15  It  is  grn. 'rally  belter  to  smile  than  laugh  out.  1830 
LANK  Aral:  AVi.  I.  98  'I  he  T-.freet  laughed,  and,  walking 
on  before  him,  -aid,  (  )  fisherman,  follow  in.'.  1868  ('..  MAI  - 
DoSAi.n  A'.  1-aUoner  I.  28  He  leiuh.an.l  speirt  gin  I  «ad 
list,  and  gae  me  a  shillin.  1890  HAIL  CAINF.  /Join/mail 
I.  x,  Then  she  laughed  like  a  bell. 

b.  In  proverbial  and  fig.  phrases.    To  laugh  in 
ones  .f/t-ifv  :  to  laugh   to   oneself,  lo  nurse   inwar.1 
feelings    of  amusi-inent.      To  laugh   on   the  oilier, 
wrong  side  '  of  one's  face,  month    :   to  change-  from 
laughter  and  exultation  to  sailnos  and  vexation. 

1560  DAI  s  tr.  Siiidant's  Coinm.  64  II  I  c-.veted  llowe  to 
avenge  the  injuries  that  you  ha\e  ilone  me,  I  myglit  lauub.- 
in  my  sly\e.  1562  llnwool)  l'iv-:  ff  F.pi.fr.  (1867)  i6j 
'I  hey  laugh  ihat  win.  1622  .M.\v  l/eirm.  i,  Let  them  laugll 
That  win  the  prize.  1642  KOI.KRS  .\aatnan  228 Thou,  .ha  i 
fleerd  and  laught  in  thy  sleeve  at  the  sinctre.  177^  SHKKIHAN 
Kimls  n.  i,  "I'is  false,  sir  ;  I  know  you  are  laughing  in  your 
sleeve.  1779  Cowi'Kli  Li'-e  n/ll  ','rld  Reproved  24  Von  laugh 
—  'ti,  well— the  tale  applied  May  make  y>n  laugh  on  f  othei 
side.  1809  MAI  KIN  Gil  l:las  n.  v.  P2  We  were  made  to 
laugh  on  the  other  side  of  onr  mouths  by  an  unforeseen 
occurrence.  1853  M.  ARNOLD  Empedocles on  F.tna  i.  ii,  1  In 
(I.  ds  laugh  in  their  sleeve  To  ualch  man  doubt  and  fear. 
1880 'ROLF  I'.oi  i.iiFAVoon1  KM'ery  L'nder.  -I  nils: sxxiii,  I  I 
!  make  some  of  ye  laugh  on  the  wrong  side. 

c.  Attributed/^/,  and  rhetorically  to  inanimate 
objects,  chielly  with  reference  to  movement  or  piny 
of  light  and  colour  which  is  appuhended  as  the 
expression  of  joyous  feeling. 

£1386  CiiAl'CER  K'nt.'s  T.  636  Kiry  Phebus  ri^eth  vp  s,, 
brigbte  That  al  the  Orient  laughelh  of  ihe  lighte.  1398 
TK'EVISA  Jiart/i.  De  I'.  K.  xiv.  I.  (14951  485  For  fayrnesse 
and  grene  s|.ringynge  that  is  therm  it  is  sayde  that  meedes 
langhe.  c- 1420  . -inlnrs  o/Arl/i.  161  (Dome  MS.)  My  lei, - 
[was]  as  be  lele,  louched  one  highte.  1535  COVEBUALE 
/V.  Ixv.  13  The  valleys  stonde  so  thi^  ke  \\ith  corne  y1 
they  laugh  and  synge.  1725  POI-K  Ci/yss.  in  601  In  the 
da/xling  goblet  laughs  the  wine.  1784  Cowl  Kit  Task  VI.  817 
The  fruitful  field  Laughs  with  abundance.  1803-6  WOKUSW. 
Intiin  liiiniorl.  iv,  llie  heavens  laugh  with  you  in  your 
jubilee.  1805  —  I'l elude  iv.  Poems  (1888)  261/1  The  sea 
lay  laughing  at  a  distance.  1818  Mil. MAN  Stuiior  9  The 
sparkling  wine  laugh'd  up,  As  eager  'twere  to  touch  so  fair 
a  lip.  1852  HAWTHORNE  Graad/atAer's  Chair  n.  i.  (18791 
75  The  wood  lire,  .laughs  broadly  through  the  room.  1875 
LONGF.  Masque  of  Pandora  i,  The  waters  of  a  hiook.. 
Limpid  and  laughing  in  the  summer's  sun  !  1894  BARING- 
GOULD  Deserts  S.  France  I.  2  This  mountain  plateau  laughs 
with  verdure. 

f  d.   /  augh  ami  lay  (or  lie)  dcntin  :  an  obsolete 
game  at  cards. 

"1522  SKEI.TON  H'/iy  not  to  Court  928  Now  nothynge  but 
pay,  pay,  With,  laughe  and  lay  downe,  Borowgh,  cyte,  and 
towne.  1591  FLORI.)  2»rf  Frniles  67  What  game  doo  you 
plaie  at  cards?  At  jirimero,  at  trump,  at  laugh  and  he 

!  downe.  1594  LVLY  Mot/i.  Bornl*.  (1632)  1  >d  ij,  At  laugh  and 
lie  downe  ft  they  play,  What  asse  against  the  spoil  can 
bray  ?  1634  S.  R.  Noble  Soldier  i.  ii.  in  Bullen  O.  I'l.  I.  268 
Sorrow  becomes  me  best.  A  suit  of  laugh  and  lye  downe 

!    would  wear  belter,     a  1825  FORBV  Voc.  F..  Angha,  Lavgli- 
aml-lay-dcmm,  a  childish  game  at  cards. 
2.  <]uasi-/ra«/.   with   cognate    object.     Also,   to 

i    utter  laughingly  or  with  laughter. 

c  1470  A".  Estmere  235  in  Percy's  Kelly.,  1  he  ladye  lough 

;    a  loud  laughter,  As  shee  sate  by  the  king.     1606  SHAKS.  Tr. 

I    *  Cr  I   iii.  163  The  large  Achilles,  .laughs  out  a  loud  ap- 

!  plause  c\6*pLa,ltfI.eartu*\3  in  l-'urnivall  fercy  1-olw 
I  190  A  loud  laughter  the  Laclie  lought.  1842  TKNNVSON 
Lady  Clare,  He  laugh'd  a  laugh  of  merry  scorn.  1848  (see 


,     i^Auu,,  :,„.  ^  .     1871    R.  ELLIS  tr.  Catullus  xxxi.   14 
out  whatever  laughter  at  the  hearth  rings  <  h  ar. 

b.  in  passive  (nonce-use). 

1844  MRS.  IlKowNiNt:  Drama  Exile  Poems  1850  I.  66  For 
is  all  laughed  in  vain  ? 

3.  With  dat,  of  person,  and  lo  with  sb.  expressing 
the  effect,  as  in  to  laugh  to  scorn  (now  arch,  and 
literary),  f  to  laugh  lo  tismer,  hel/iing,  hoker. 
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The  vb.  in  these  phrases  is  now  apprehended  as  transi 
tive  :  cf.  sense  6. 

a  1225  After.  A".  270  Hwon  pet  }e  habben  herdi  bileaue 
mile  }e  bitten  lauhwen  him  hide  tobismare.  a  1240  U'oliun^e 
in  Cott.  Hoin.  283  Ha..lahhen  be  to  hokere  l>er  pu  o  rode 
hengest.  1*1300  Cursor  M.  15881  (Gull.)  J>e  feluns  logh 
\v,r.  low^e]  him  til  hething  on  ilk  side,  alias!  1:1340  //'/./. 
2028  (Trin.)  Cam.  .was  vnkynde  ynou^e  To  scorne  he  his 
fadir  lou^e.  13. .  Minor  Poems  fr.  1'ern.m  MS.  xxxvii.  184 
Alle  wolle  pei  ful  ;are  Lauhwhe  be  to  bisemare.  c  1435 
.SV:v«  Sag:  (P.)  1995  The  cterkys.  .loulu-  to  scorne  the  em- 
perour.  1535  COVCKDALF.  Ps.  x.\i[ij.  7  All  they  y*  se  me, 
laugh  me  to  scorne.  1540  —  Fmitf.  Less.  i.  (1593)  P  i  b, 
The  wisest  of  all  is  laughed  to  scorne.  a  1839  PKAKIJ  Poems 
(1864)  II.  395,  I  laughed  to  scorn  the  elements— And  chiefly 
those  of  Learning.  1866  HOWKLUS  I'enet.  Life  306  This 
was  too  much,  and  we  laughed  him  to  scorn. 

4.  With  preps,  a.  With  at,  -[of,  ^  on,  ever,  in 
dicating  the  cause  of  laughter.  fAlso  with  ont 
upon  (rarely  up,  to)  in  the  sense :  To  look  pleasantly 
on,  to  smile  on. 

c8«5  Vtsp.  Psalter  H[iJ.  8  Rehtwise.  .ofer  hine  hhehaS. 
«  1300  Cursor  M.  2722  (Gutt.)  Sare  ..  Herd  bis  word  and 
John  [T.rr.  loghe,  low^e]  bar-att.  c  1300 Havelok  903  The 
kok  stod,  and  on  him  low.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc. 
1092  l>e  world  laghes  on  man  and  smyles.  1377  LANGL. 
P.  !  I.  B.  XE.  203  For  thi  loue  we  as  leue  bretheren  shal 
and  vche  man  laughe  vp  other,  c  1380  WYCLIF  Sernt. 
Sel.  Wks.  I.  150  ^if  . .  be  world  lei;e  to  him  in  killynge  of 
his  enemyes.  .1386  CHAUCER  Reeves  Pro/,  i  Whan  folk 
hadde  laughen  at  this  nyce  cas.  c  1400  Rom.  Ro se  5060  She 
..laugheth  on  him,  and  makith  him  feeste.  c  1430  Syr 
Gencr.  (Roxb.)  3253  Thoo  Ana/aree  vpon  him  lough,  c  1500 
Three  Kings'  Sons  37  The  quene  &  fferaunt  lough  wele  at 
the  wordes  of  hir  doughtir.  1535  COVKRDALF.  i  Esdras  iv. 
31  Vf  she  laughed  vpon  him,  he  laughed  also.  1622  MAHIIK 
tr.  A  It' man*  s  iiuzman  ti'Alf.  ii.  226  Whereat  they  laugli't 
a  good.  1654  Win  n.ocK  Zootomiat^  He  had  the  picture 
of  a  foole  at  the  entrance,  . .  laughing  on  an  Urlnall.  1669 
1'Ki'Vs  Diary  7  Jan.,  A  bold,  merry  slut,  who  lay  laughing 
there  upon  people.  1821  I!VKON  yuan  iv.  iv,  If  I  laugh  at 
any  mortal  thing,  'Tis  that  I  may  not  weep.  1880  MKS. 
FOKRKSTEH  Roy  <y  K  I.  7  Dreams,  indeed,  my  dear  !  ..  I 
have  not  forgotten  them  :  I  often  laugh  heartily  over  them. 
b.  To  hiu^h  at  (rarely  \of,  \itpon}  :  to  make 
fun  of,  mock  at;  to  deride,  ridicule.  Also  in  in 
direct  pass. 

(-1374  CHAUCER  Anel.  fy  Arc.  234  He  laughethe  at  my 
peyne.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  sKsop  n.  xii,  Of  the  euylle 
uf  other,  men  ought  not  to  lawhe  ne  scorne.  1513  MORR  in 
(j  raft  on  Chron,  (1568)  II.  781  [HeJ  laughed  upon  him,  as 
though  he  woulde  say,  you  shall  have  neede  of  one  sone. 
15..  Peebles  to  Play  ix,  All  that  lookit  them  upon  Leugh 
fast  at  their  array.  1560  DAUS  tr.  SU-iitanes  COMM.  18  b, 
A  li^htc  and  verye  weake  reason  . .  and  even  laughed  at  of 
the  Romanes  themselves.  1604  E.  G[RIM  STONE]  D' A  cost  as 
Hist.  Indies  i.  i.  2  In  his  Commentaiies  vpon  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrewes,  he  doth  laugh  at  those,  which  hold  the 
heavens  to  be  round.  1722  I)K  FOE  Plague  (1840)  12  My 
ttrother  . .  laught  at  all  I  had  suggested.  1724  —  Mem. 
Cavalier  \\.  202  Our  Major  was  . .  laughed  at  by  the  whole 
Army.  1786  BURNS  Ordination  iv,  How  graceless  Ham 
leugh  at  his  Dad.  i8pa  R.  ANUKUSON  Cnniherld.  Ball,  25 
Far  maist  I  leuyh  at  Grizzy  Urovvn.  1807-8  iKViNGSaJmag. 
(18241  97  '  'iviJ1S  parties  to  people  who  laugh  at  them.  1866 
Reader  No.  169. 295/2  Laughed  at  by  mere  litterarians.  1880 
L.  Sri-:i>iiKN  Pope  iv.  89  Though  Pope  laughed  at  the  advice, 
we  might  fancy  that  he  took  it  to  heart. 

|-5.  trans.  To  laugh  or  mock  at,  deride.  Obs. 

t  950  Lindisf.  Cosp,  Matt.  ix.  24  ^ehlo^un  hine.  .1000 
/K.i. KB ic  //I>M.  II.  482  Da  apostoli  hlo^on  8u:ra  deofla 
leasunga.  1579  SPENSER  Sheph.  Cal.  Jan.  66  She..laughes 
the  songes,  that  Colin  Clout  doth  make. 

6.  With  obj.  and  compl.  or  advb.  phr.  :  To  pro 
duce  a  specified  effect  upon  (a  person^  by  laughing. 

1387  TKKVISA  Higdcn  (Rolls)  I.  305  Men  laughe  hem  selve 
to  deap.  1603  SHAKS.  Meas.  for  M,  n.  ii.  12  j  Angels. .  who 
with  our  spleenes,  Would  all  themselves  laugh  mortal.  1610 
--  Temp.  it.  J.  1 88  Will  you  laugh  me  a-,leepe,  for  I  am  very 
heauy.  Ibid.  ii.  159,  I  shall  laugh  my  seife  to  death  at  this 
puppi-headed  Monster.  1647  TRAI-P  Conitn.  Epist.  $  Rev. 
296  {2  Thess.  iii.  n]  Whose  whole  life  is  to  eat,  and  drink. . 
and  laugh  themselves  fat.  i668CiiAS.  1 1  in  Julia  Cartwright 
Henrietta  of  Orleans  (1894)  264  James  did  maintaine  for 
-.ome  time  that  she  was  not  painted,  but  he  was  quickly 
lafied  out  of  it.  1679  J.  GOODMAN  Penitent  Pardoned  n.  ii. 
( 1713)  196  The  company  . .  laughed  the  cunning  man  out  of 
countenance,  c  1711  SWIFT  Hints  Ess.  Convers.  Wks.  1765 
XIII.  262  Love,  honour,  friendship,  generosity,,  .under  the 
name  of  fopperies,  have  been  for  some  timAaughed  out 
of  doors.  1732  HICRKKLKY  Alciphr.  in.  §  15  These  authors 
laugh  men  out  of  their  religion,  as  Horace  did  out  of  their 
vices.  1784  Cow  i' MR  Task  11,  321  Whom  [has  it]  laughed 
into  reform?  1827  HARK  Guesses  (1859)248  Is  there  any 
body  living  ..  who  has  not  often  been  laught  out  of  what 
he  ought  to  have  done,  and  laught  into  what  he  ought  not 
to  have  done.  1863  COWDEN  CLARKK  S/taks.  Char.  x.  268 
A  fellow  who  will  joke  and  laugh  the  money  out  of  your 
pocket.  1890  '  ROLF  HOLURKWOOD  '  Col.  Reformer  (1891) 
102  Sure  ye  d  be  laughed  out  of  any  hunting-field  in  Britain 
if  ye  look  one  of  them  things  there. 

7.  With  adverbs.  To  laugh  away :  f  (a)  to  let  go 
with  a  laugh  ;  (£)  to  dismiss  or  get  rid  of  with  a 
laugh  ;  (c)  to  while  away  (time)  with  laughter. 

To  laugh  down  :  to  subdue  or  silence  with  laughter. 

To  laugh  off,  out  =  to  laugh  away  (b}.  To  laugh 
over',  to  recall  or  repeat  with  laughter  or  mirth. 

1591  SPENSER  M.  Hubberd  704  Yet  would  he  laugh  it  out 
..And  tell  them  that  they  greatly  him  mistooke,  1598 
SHAKS.  Merry  tr'.  v.  v.  256  Let  us.  .laugh  this  sport  ore  by 
a  Countrie  fire.  1604  —  Oth.  iv.  i.  113  Now  he  denies  it 
faintly  :  and  laughes  it  out.  1606  —  Ant.  <V  Cl.  \\.  vi.  109 
Pompey  doth  this  day  laugh  away  his  Fortune.  1715 
VANURUGH  Country  Ho.  \.  i,  They  all  got  drunk  and  lay  in 
the  Barn,  and  next  Morning  laugh'd  it  off  for  a  Krolick. 
1780  COWPER  Table  T.  239  And  laughs  the  sense  of  misery  far 
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away.  1781  —  Retirement  452  He.  .talks  and  laughs  away 
his  vacant  hours.  1797  MKS.  RADCLIFFB  Italian  xiii, 
Vivaldi  tried  to  laugh  away  her  apprehension.  1806  SUKR 
Winter  in  Lond.  III.  221  Though  burning  with  envy  ..  her 
grace  attempted  to  laugh  out  the  scene.  1809  MALKIN  Gil 
Bias  xii.  i.  P8  Instead  oflaugliing  it  off,  I  was  fool  enough 
to  l>e  angry.  1820  UVKON  Mar.  Fal.  iv.  i.  10,  I  strove 
Tolaugh  the  thought  away.  1842  TENNYSON  Locksley  Hall 
89  1'aby  lips  will  laugh  me  down.  1855  —  Maud  i.  xix. 
60  Whenever  she  touch'd  on  me  This  brother  had  laugh'd 
her  down.  1880  MBS.  LYNN  LINTON  Rebel  of  Fam.  ii, 
Clarissa,  .laughed  off  the  proposal  as  a  joke. 

Laughable  (Urfab'l},  a.  [f.  LAUGH  v.  +  -ABLE.] 
That  may  be  laughed  at;  to  be  laughed  at. 

1596  SHAKS,  Merch.  V.  i.  i.  56  They'll  not  shew  their  teeth 
in  way  of  smile,  Though  Nestor  sweare  the  ie.st  be  laugh 
able.  1693  DRVDKK  Juvenal  l>ed.  (1697)  52  He  (I'ersiusJ 
was  not  a  laughable  Writer.  iStoCAuLYLR  t/eroesiv.  (1858) 
ai>3  Puritanism  was  only  despicable,  laughable  then  ;  but 
nobody  can  manage  to  laugh  at  it  now.  1833  KKAUF.  Chr. 
Johnstone  258  [He)  had  fallen  in  love  with  her  in  a  manner 
that  was  half  pathetic,  half  laughable.  1870  GUI  DA  Held  in 
Bondage  78  She  could  not  see  that  she  had  said  anything 
laughable. 

"I  Similarly  laugh-al-abU.   (iwnte-wd?) 

1844  I.  T.  HICWLKTT  /'arsons  $  It'',  iv,  His  being  dcemej 
so  laugh-at-able  a  character. 

Hence  Lau  pliably  adv.,  Laughableness. 

1815  LADY  GRANVILI.E  Lett,  i  Aug.  (18941  I.  68  She  follows 
and  watches  him  quite  laughably.  1853  KANE  Grinnell 
Exp.  xxx.  (18561  259  All  our  eatables  became  laughably 
consolidated,  and  after  different  fashions.  1864  WEBSTKR, 
Laughableness.  1872  '  MAKK  TWAIN  '  Ittnoc.  Abr.  194  The 
dress  of  the  men  is  laughably  grotesque. 

Laughee  (lufr).  nonce-wit,  [f.  LAUGH  t>.  + 
-KE.]  The  person  laughed  at. 

1829  CARLVLK  Misc.  (1872)  II.  134  Laughter  seems  to 
depend  not  less  on  the  laugher  than  on  the  hiughee. 

Laugher  (lu-iai).     [f.  LAUGH  v.  +  -EH*.] 

1.  One  who  laughs;  one  addicted  to   laughing; 
also,  a  scoffer. 

c  1410  LOVE  Bonavent.  Mirr.  vi.  (Gibbs  MS.),  Crystes 
wepymjes  and  teers  coiuforteih  not  dissolute  laughers,  c  1515 
Cocktt  LorelPs  />.  \  \  Swerei  s,  and  outragyous  laughers.  1597 
SHAKS.  Lover's  Compl.  124  To  make  the  weeper  laugh,  the 
laugher  weepe.  1676  KTHEKLUCE  Man  of  Mode  in.  ii,  Softly, 
these  are  Laughers,  you  do  not  know  'em.  1701  STEELE 
Grief  ii  la  Made  l.  i.  i  You  are  of  the  Laughers  \mispr. 
laughters),  the  Wits  that  take  the  Liberty  to  deride  all 
Things  that  are  Magnificent  and  Solemn,  a  1715  BURNET 
Own  Time  (1724)  I.  260  For  the  author  of  the  Rehearsal 
Trunsprosed  had  all  the  men  of  wit  (or,  as  the  French 
phrase  it,  all  the  Laughers \  on  his  side.  1784  COWI-KR 
Let.  to  II'.  Univin  in  Corr.  (1824)  I.  331  The  laughers  you 
mention  may  live  to  be  sensible  of  their  mistake.  1812 
D'IsKAELi  Calam.  A  nth.  (1867)  115  The  wit  has  gained 
over  the  toughers  on  his  side.  1821-30  Lu.  COCKBUKN 
Mem.  ii.  (18741  92  The  public  sided  with  the  best  laugher. 
1897  '  MAKK  TWAIN  '  More  Tramps  A  l>r.  Ixvii,  Most  of  them 
are.  .good-natured,  and  easy  laughers. 

2.  A  variety  of  the  domestic  pigeon,  so  called 
from  its  peculiar  note. 

1765  Treat.  Dotn.  Pigeons  133  The  laugher  is  about  the 
size  of  a  middling  runt,  and  of  much  the  same  make.  1867 
TKGETMEIKK  Pigeons  xviii.  159  Under  the  title  of  the 
Laugher,  Moore  describes  a  variety  that,  like  the  Trumpeter, 
has  a  very  peculiar  voice. 

Laughful  (lu*f,ful),  a.     [f.  LAUGH  sb.  + -FUL.] 

Full  ot  laughing  mirthful. 

1825  SCOTT  TalisiH.  xv,  The  laughful  look  of  some  merry 
one  has  taken  thine  eye.  1883  WING  ATE  Lost  Laird  xvi, 
After  one  brief,  laughful  apology  she  took  her  whiff  when 
she  desired  it. 

Laughing  (la-firj),  vM.  sb.  [f.  LAUGH  v.  + 
-ING  l.J  The  action  of  the  vb.  LAUGH  ;  laughter ; 
f  an  instance  of  this.  Phrase,  to  burst  out  (a)  laugh 
ing. 

1340  Ayenb.  128  He..euremo  ssolle  by  myd  god  me  pnise 
and  ine  le^inge.  138*  WYCLIF  Job  viii.  21  To  the  time  that 
thi  mouth  be  fulfild  with  lathing.  .1440  Jacobus  Well  171 
Leyjhyng  &  enioyng,  in  a  seke  body,  is  sygne  of  deth. 
a  1450  Knt.  df  la  Tour  (1868)  42  He  saw  the  fende  write 
alle  the  laughinge^  that  were  betwene  the  women  atte  the 
masse.  1563-83  FOXE  A.  <V  M.  II.  1212/2  Whereat  was 
good  laughyng  in  sleeues  of  some.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl. 
F.pist.  281  At  the  estate  of  such  as  are  to  be  lamented,  you 
fall  a  laughing.  1650  HOBBES  Hitm.  JVaf.lx.  104  Laughing 
to  ones  self  putteth  all  the  rest  to  jealousie  and  examination 
of  themselves.  1693  L'ESTRANGK  Fables  ^  Life  sKsofi  (1708) 
18  bis.  They  all  burst  out  a  laughing  by  Consent.  1737 
FIELDING  Hist.  Reg.  m.  Wks.  1882  X.  230  He's  a  laughing 
in  his  sleeve  at  the  patriots.  1801  MAK.KIM;KWOKTH  Angelina. 
iv.  (1832)  69  '  Nat  ! '  exclaimed  Miss  Hodges,  bursting  out 
laughing.  1812  Parl.  Debate  7  May  in  Examiner  \\  May 
297/2  Hear,  hear,  and  laughing.  1848  KINGSLKY  Yeast  viii, 
'  lie  you  a  laughing  at  a  poor  fellow  in  his  trouble  ? ' 

Proverb.  13..  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon  JAV.(E.E.T.S.) 
534/185  J>e  folis  knowen  hi  his  lauhwhing.  142*  tr.Secreta 
Secret. ,  Priv.  Priv.  141  Byoftelaghynge  thow  mayste  know 
a  fole. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  laughing-humour ',  -sidct 
-thing,  -time ;  f  laughing-game  =  LAUGHING 
STOCK  ;  laughing-matter  (esp.  in  phr.  ;/  is  no 
or  not  a  laughing  matter}^  a  subject  for  laughter  ; 
laughing-muscle,  the  risorius,  or  the  muscle  that 
produces  the  contortions  attendant  upon  laughter  ; 
t  laughing-peal,  a  peal  of  laughter ;  flaughing- 
poat,  -stake  — LAUGHING-STOCK. 

1564  tr.  Jewel's  Apol.  Ch.  Eng.  \.  (1859)  5  [They]  did 
count  them  (Christians]  no  better  than  the  vilest  filth,  the 


offscourings  and  *  laughing  games  of  the  whole  world.  1875 
IOWKTT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  436  Though  not  in  a  "laughing 
lumour,  I  swear  that  I  cannot  help  laughing.  1563-83  FOXE 
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A.  i|  M.  II.  1763/1  Then  the  audience  laughed  agayne  :  and 
Maister  Latimer  spake  vnlo  them  saying  :  why  my  maisters, 
this  is  no  "laughyng  matter.  I  aunsweare  vppon  lyfe  and 
death.  1793  SIIKKIIJAN  in  Sforidaniana  141  A  joke  in  your 
mouth  is  no  laughing  matter.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  vii. 
xiv,  These  little  festivities  were  laughing  matters.  1833 
MAHKYAT  /'.  Simple-  ix.  It  was  not  exactly  a  laughing 
matter  to  me.  1593  'FUULKACE'  Bacchus  Kountie  C  3, 
The  whole  h;dl  for  loy  did  ring  out  a  loud  Muffing  peale. 
1810  Splendid  Follies  II.  150  Nobody  can't  say  I  have 
stuck  myself  up  for  a  "laughing  post.  1864  KNIGHT  Pas 
sages  Work.  Life  I.  i.  106  One  [person]  I  especially  remem 
ber  as  looking  upon  the  "laughing  side  of  human  affairs. 
a  1625  V  K  LETCH  KK  f  "'a  it /if.  Friends  \.  iii,  He  lay  in  Vulcan's 
gyves  a  "laughing-stake.  1541  R.  COPLAND  Galycris 
Terap.  2  K  iv  b,  It  shuld  be  a  *laughyng  thynge  that  so 
many  of  dyuers  and  often  contraryes  shulde  be  taken  of  a 
communyte.  1534  MORE  Comf.agst.  Trib.  i.  xiii.  (1553)  c  vb, 
To  prone  that  thys  lyfe  is  no  Maughyng  tyrae. 

Laughing  (lu-firj),///.«.  [f. LAUGH  z>.  +  -ING^.] 
That  laughs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  7366  In  visage  es  he  bright  and  clere, 
In  red  of  heu,  o  laghand  chere.  13..  Gaiv.  ff  Gr.  Knt. 
988  pus  wyth  ki^ande  lotez  J>e  lorde  hit  tayt  makez.  1375 
llAkuouK  /truce  it.  34  [He]  schawyt  him,  with  lauchand 
cher,  The  Endentur.  c  1532  Do  WKS  Introti.  /•>.  in  Palsgr. 
922  A  Eyrie  havyng  laughyng  eyes.  1557  Tottel's  Misc. 
(Arh.)  257  Wo  shall  yeld  tlite  frendes  in  laughing  wealth 
to  loue.  c  1590  Manifolde  Enormities  in  Cketham  Misc. 
IV,  The  Scornefull  laflinge  Countenance  of  other  som. 
1709  SIEELE  Tatler  No.  58  p  2  A  Man  would  be  apt  to 
think  in  this  laughing  Town,  that  [etc.].  1725  POI-E  Odyss. 
ix.  10  O'er  the  foaming  bowl  the  laughing  wine.  1761 
Cm'KCHiLL  Night  Poems  I.  90  Night's  laughing  hours  un 
heeded  slip  away.  1781  K  DABWM  Kot,  Gard.  \.  (1791)  5 
And  tunes  to  softer  notes  her  laughing  lyre.  1821  SHKLLEV 
Adonais  xlix,  A  light  of  laughing  flowers  along  the  grass 
is  spread.  1851  CARLVLE  Sterling  in.  iii.  (1872)  183  A  brisk 
laughing  sea.  .madeapleasanl  outlook.  1885  J.  PAYN  Talk 
of  Tmwi  I.  75  Maggie  held  up  her  finger  reprovingly,  hut 
her  laughing  eyes  belied  the  gesture. 

b.  In  the  names  of  animals,  so  called  from  their 
cry  or  aspect :  laughing-bird  dial.t  the  green 
woodpecker  (Gecimis  viridis}\  laughing-crow, 
a  name  for  various  Asiatic  birds  ;  by  some  writers 
used  as  =  laughing-thrush  \  laughing-goose,  the 
white-fronted  goose  {Anser  albifrons} ;  laughing- 
owl  (see  quot.j ;  laughing-thrush,  a  name  given 
to  certain  Asiatic  birds  (see  quots.).  See  also 
GULL  jtf.i,  HYENA,  JACKASS. 

1862  WOOD  Nat.  Hist.  II.  345  The  *Laughing-Crow  of 
India  {Gamilax  leucolopkns}.  1879  ROSSIIEK  Diet.  Sci, 
Terms  s.  v.,  Laughing  Crow,  dnciosoma  erythrocephalus, 
a  bird  belonging  to  Mernlidy.  1772  FOKSTEK  in  Phil. 
Trans.  l.Xll.  415  The  ""laughing  goose  is  of  the  size  of  the 
Canada  or  small  grey  goose.  1830  COL.  HAWKER  Diary 
(1893)  II.  13  Bagged  3  of  the  white-fronted  laughing  geese. 
1873  W.  L.  BULLKR  ttirds  N.  Zealand  21  Scefoglaux  albi- 
facies  {'Laughing  Owl).  1859-62  SIK  J.  RICHAKUSON,  etc. 
Mtts.  Nat.  Hist.  (1868)  1.^331  The  "Laughing  Thrush 
{rtt'rocychts  tachinnaiis)  ..  is  especially  abundant  in  the 
thick  woods  which  clothe  the  Neilgherries.  1879  KOSSIIKK 
Diet.  Sci.  Terms,  s.v..  Laughing  Thrush,  Tro<.haloptt>ra 
plur>iiceuni.  1880  A.  R.  WALI.ACK  Isl.  Life  iii.  44  The  fine 
laughing-thrushes,  forming  the  genus  Garrulax. 

11'  me  Laug-hing-ly  (/,/;'.,  in  a  laughing  manner. 

1563-83  FOXK  A,  $  M.  II.  1524/1  For  (sayth  he  laugh 
ingly)  InsChapleine  gaue  him  counsel  not  to  strike  me  with 
his  CrosierstalVe,  for  that  I  would  strike  agayne.  1835  HONK 
Every -day  Kk,  I.  112  Laughingly  he  taunted  them.  1874 
GRKICN  Short  Hist.  ix.  §  3.  617  Charles  laughingly  bid  him 
set  all  fear  aside.  1894  FENN  In  Alpine  I  'alley  II.  139  To 
take  troubles  laughingly. 

Laughing  gas.  Nitrous  oxide,  NaO ;  so 
called  from  the  exhilarating  effects  it  produces 
when  inhaled.  (See  also  GAH  sb.  3d.) 

1842  URANOE  Diet.  Sci.t  etc.,  Nitrons  oxide.  .  .When 
nitrous  oxide  is  respired,  it  produces  effects  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  intoxication  ;  hence  it  has  been  called 
laughing  gas.  1869  Daily  News  2  Jan.,  Protoxide  of  nitro 
gen,  more  commonly  called  laughing-gas. 

Laughing-stock,  [f.  LAUGHING  vbL  sb.  + 
STOCK. J  An  object  of  laughter ;  a  butt  for  ridi 
cule  ;  said  both  of  persons  and  tilings. 

1533  FRITH  Bk.  agst.  Rastell  (1829)  219  Albeit  ..  I  be 
reputed  a  laughing-stock  in  this  world.  1581  SIDNKY  Apol. 
Poetrie  (Arb.)  20  Poetry  ,.  is  fallen  to  be  the  laughing 
stocke  of  children.  1667-8  PKPVS  Diary  4  Jan.,  I  perceive 
my  Lord  Anglesey  do  make  a  mere  laughing-stock  of  this 
Act.  1775  SHERIDAN  St.  Pair.  Day  n.  iv,  You'll  be  a 
laughing  stock  to  the  whole  bench,  and  a  byword  with  all 
the  pig-tailed  lawyers.  1813  Sporting  Mag.  XI.IJ.  213 
He  could  not  see  any  fun  in  being  made  a  laughing-stock  of. 
1852  H.  ROGERS  Eel.  Faith  (1864)  369  A  numerous  party 
to  whom  the  old  superstition  was  a  laughing  stock.  1881 
Macm.  Mag.  XLIV.  118  No  wonder  that  the  parish  priest 
becomes  the  laughingstock  of  the  nobles. 

Laughsome  (krfidm),  a.  [f.  LAUGH  sb.  + 
-SOME.]  a.  Of  persons :  Addicted  to  laughing, 
mirthful,  b.  Of  things  :  Provocative  of  laughter  ; 
laughable. 

i6ao  SH  ELTON  Quix.  m.  vi,  'No  more,  good  Sir',  quoth 
Sancho ; '  for  I  confess  I  have  been  somewhat  too  laugh-some*. 
1798  COLKBIDGE  Anc.  Mar.  \.  iii,  Nay,  if  thou'st  got  a  laugh- 
some  tale,  Mariner  !  come  wijh  me.  1884  G.  ALLKN  Phi- 
listia  I.iv.  113  Fly  away,  sweet  little  frolicsome,  laughsome 
creature. 

Laught,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  LATCH. 

Laughter1  Oa-ftaj).  Forms:  i  hleahtor, 
hlehter,  i(  3  leahter,  3  lahter,  lehter,  leih- 
ter,  4  laghter,  Ia5ter,  laght^t)ir,  laujtur, 
lauhter,  leigter,  5  lughtur,  laughtir,  (laughtre), 
$-6  lauehtir,  6  laughtur,  .S1, .  luu-,  lawchter,  4- 
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laughter.  [OE. ///m///0rstr.masc.  =*OIlG./i?akfar 
(MUG.  lahter,  whence  collective  gelehtcr^  mod.G. 
gefochter\  ON.  hldtr  (MSw.  later,  Da.  latter}  :- 
OTeut.  *hlahtro-zt  f.  root  *k!ah- :  see  LAUGH  v.] 

1.  The  action  of  laughing ;  occas.  a  manner  of 
laughing.  Homeric  laughter  (see  Iliad  I.  599, 
Odyss.  xx.  346). 

Beowulf  fai  (Gr.)  Daer  waes  hxleba  hleahtor.  ^897  K. 
/ALFRED  Gregory's  Past,  xxxiv.  230  Hie  habbaS  swa;  micle 
mede  oSerra  monna  godra  weorca,  . .  swa;  we  habhaft 
Sa:s  hleahtres,  Sonne  we  hlihhaS  gli^monna  unnyttes 
craft  es.  a  1050  Liber  Scintilt.  \\.  (1889)  171  purh  leahter 
stunt  wyrcS  scylda.  1:1205  LAV.  3045  Mid  gomene  &  mid 
lehtre  [<  1175  lihtre],  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  1451  Now 
es  laghter  and  now  es  gretyng.  1388  WVCLIF  Job  viii.  21 
Til  thi  mouth  be  fillid  with  Iei3ter.  a  1400-50  Alexander 
96  A  lowde  latter  he  lo^e.  14..  Hffiu  Good  Wife  taught 
Dan.  15  in  Harbour's  Bruce,  Nocht  lowd  of  lauchtir,  na 
of  Jangage  crouss.  1535  COVERDALK  Ps .  cxxv.  3  Then  shal 
onre  mouth  be  fyUedwith  laughter.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl. 
Kpist.  283  When  I  behold  there  undiscrete  behauours,  ..  I 
cannot  but  burst  out  into  laughter.  1588  SHAKS. /..  L.  L. 
v.  ii.  80  O  I  am  stab'd  with  laughter.  1651  HOBBKS 
Leviath.  \.  vi.  27  Much  Laughter  at  the  defects  of  others,  is 
a  signe  of  Pusillanimity.  1713  STEELE  Guardian  No.  29  ?  25 
Laughter  is  a  vent  of  any  sudden  joy.  1754  CHATHAM  Lett. 
Nephew  v.  35  It  is  rare  to  see  in  any  one  a  graceful  laughter. 
1793  HOLCROFT  Lavater's  P/tysiog.  xxx.  148  The  physio 
gnomy  of  laughter  would  be  the  best  of  elementary  books  for 
the  knowledge  of  man.  1812  BYRON  C/t.  Har.  n.  xcvii, 
Laughter,  vainly  loud,  False  to  the  heart,  distorts  the  hollow 
cheek.  1826  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Antbr.  Wks.  1855  1. 174  The. . 
hubbub  o'  curses,  endin'  in  shouts  o'  deevilish  lauchter. 
1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Ronwla  xii,  In  the  vain  laughter  of  folly 
wisdom  hears  half  its  applause.  1866  R.  CHAMBERS  Kss. 
Ser.  ii.  180  Man  . .  has  a  faculty  of  the  ludicrous  in  his 
mental  organisation,  and  muscles  in  the  face.. to  express  the 
sensation  in.  .laughter. 

Personified.  1632  MILTON  V Allegro  32  Laughter  holding 
both  his  sides. 

transf.  1825  LONGF.  Spirit  Poetry  16  The  silver  brook 
..  Slips  down  through  moss-grown  stones  with  endless 
laughter. 

b.  An  instance  of  this,  a  laugh.     Now  rare. 

971  Blickl.  Horn,  59  Hwaer  beoj>  bonne  . .  J>a  unjemetlican 
hleahtras.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  flotn,  149  Forlete  lahtres, 
and  idele  songes.  r  1205  LAY.  1219  His  lauedi  Diana  nine 
leofliche  biheolde  mid  wnsume  leahtren.  01225  Ancr.  I\. 
156  To  underuongen  flesliche  leihtren.  13..  Gaiv.  $•  Gr. 
Knt.  1217  pus  he  bourded  a^ayn  with  mony  a  bly^e  Ia;ter. 
?«  1400  Morte  Artfi,  2673  With  lowde  laghttirs  one  lofte 
for  lykynge  of  byrdez.  1546  I.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  78 
Better  is  the  last  smyle,  than  the  fyrst  laughter.  1560  DAUS 
tr.  Sleidanes  Comnt,  57  b,  Then  with  a  greate  laughter  (he 
saide)  they  would  have  it  so.  1651  Life  Father  Sarpi 
(1676)  10  Whereat  the  Duke  breaking  into  a  laughter, 
replyed.  1692  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Fables^  Life  &sop  (1708)  8 
Whereupon  n£sop  brake  out  into  a  Loud  Laughter.  1775 
GOLDSM.  Scarron  II.  22  They  broke  out  into  a  laughter  for 
four  or  five  several  times  successively.  1840  BROWNING 
Sordello  in.  98  Exchanging  quick  low  laughters. 

t  c.  In  various  obsolete  phrases. 

01225  Ancr.  R.  212  To  bringen  o  leihtre  hore  ontfule 
louerd.  i  J374  CHAUCER  Troylus  it.  1120  (1169)  She  for 
laughter  wende  for  to  dye.  a  1375  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk. 
App.  w.  324  He  barst  on  lauhtre.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  5054 
Diamede  full  depely  drough  out  a  laughter,  a  1400-50 
Alexander  5303  pan  has  )>at  hende  him  by  \>e  hand  &  hent 
vp  a  la^tir.  a.  1420  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  3400  The 
Kyng  tooke  up  a  laughtir,  and  went  his  way.  1480  CAXTON 
Chron.  Eng.  cxxviii.  (1482)  107  The  kynge.  .a  grete  laughter 
toke  vp.  1506  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scotl.  II.  ym. 
125  Al  war  lyk  to  cleiue  of  lauchter.  1608  ARMIN  Nest  Ninn. 
(1842)  32  Shee  forgetting  modesty,  gapte  out  a  laughter. 

d.  Used  for :  A  subject  or  matter  for  laughter. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  n.  ii.  101  It  would  be  argument 
for  a  Weeke,  Laughter  for  a  Moneth,  and  a  good  iest  for 
euer.  1601  —  Jul.  C.  iv.  iii.  114  Hath  Cass'ms  Hu'd  To  be 
but  Mirth  and  Laughter  to  his  Brutus?  1864  TKNNYSOS 
Enoch  Arden  184  All  his  Annie's  fears,  Save,  as  his  Annie's, 
were  a  laughter  to  him.  —  Ay  Inter's  F.  498  A  mockery  to 
the  yeomen  over  ale,  And  laughter  to  their  lords. 

51  2.  An  alleged  name  for  a  company  of  ostlers. 

1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  F  vj  b,  A  Laughtre  of  Ostelores. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  laughter-book ',  -burst* 
-maker ;  laughter-dimpled,  -lighted^  -lit,  -loving, 
-stirring,  -twinkling  adjs. ;  f  laughter-crack  vb. 

1851  MAD.  DE  CHATELAIN  (title)  A  *Laughter-Book  for 
Little  Folk.  1868  LD.  HOUGHTON  Select,  fr.  Wks.  208 
Each  repeated  ^laughter-hurst.  1634  HEYWOOD  Lancash. 
Witches  ii.  Wks.  1874  IV.  188  Our  sides  are  charm'd,  or 
else  this  stuffe  Would  *laughter-cracke  them.  1887  G. 
MEREDITH  Ballads  fy  P.  113  A  *laughter-dimpled  counte 
nance.  1813  SCOTT  Triertn.  i.  xviii,*Laughter-lighted  eyes. 
a  1847  ELIZA  COOK  Rory  CTMore  vi,  Apollo  with  *laughter- 
lit  face.  1592  DANIEL  Delia,  Sonn.  x,  Thou.  .*Laughter- 
louing  Goddesse,  worldly  pleasures  Queen.  1807-8  \V. 
IRVING  Salmag.  (1824)  126  One  of  those  confounded  good 
thoughts  struck  his  laughter-loving  brain.  1850  GKOTE 
Grtece\\.  Ixvii.  VIII.  456  The  professional  jester  or  daughter- 
maker  at  the  banquets  of  rich  Athenian  citizens.  1877 
DOWDEN  Shaks.  Print,  vi,  66  *Laughter-stirring  surprises. 
1826  HOR.  SMITH  Tor  Hill  (1838)  II.  215  The.  ."laughter- 
twinkling  eyes  of  the  Frenchman. 

Hence  Laivghterful,  Law ghter less  adjs. 

1825  Blackw.  Mag.  XVIII.  440  No  unfit  haunting  place 
For  things  of . .  laughterless  beatitude.  1897  Ibid.  Nov. 
680/1  The  brute  . .  takes  himself  with  the  most  laughterless 
gravity.  1898  Sat.  Rey.  9  July  39  A  teacher  as  rich  and 
laughterful,  as  mendacious  and  corrupting  as  life  itself. 

Laughter2  (la-ftai).  dial.  Also  7  latter,  8  Sc. 
lachter,  8-9  lafter,  9  dial,  latter,  lawter.  [a. 
ON.  *lahtr,  Idttr-.-  OTeut.  *lahtrom,  f.  *lag-9 
root  of  LAY  z>.]  The  whole  number  of  eggs  laid 
by  a  fowl  before  she  is  ready  to  sit. 
VOL.  VI. 


1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  298  Pullets  lay  more  than  old 
heimes,  but  they  be  lesse,  especially  the  first  and  last  of  one 
laiter.  1703  THORKSBY  Let.  to  Kay  s.v.  (E.I).S.t,  A  hen  lays 
her  laughter;  that  is,  all  the  eggs  she  will  lay  that  time. 
1787  CIKOSF. Prov.  Gloss. ,Lafter[\>\\\\\&\  Laster\Q\  Laivter^ 
tbirteen  eggs  to  set  a  hen.  1790  M ORISON  Peons  68  Her  \sc. 
a  goose]  lachter's  laid  with  which  she's  set.  ft  1825  FOKUY 
Voc.  E.Anglia,  Latter.  1869  Lonsdale  Gloss.,  Lafter,  (he 
number  of  eggs  laid  by  a  hen  before  she  begins  to  wish  to  sit. 


cause  the  object  was  laughworthy. 

Latighy  (l«"fi),  a.  rare.  [f.  LAUGH  sb.  -i  -Y  1.] 
Inclined  to  laugh, 

1837  THACKKKAY  Ravenywing  i,  Let  us  laugh  when  we 
are  laughy. 

Lauhter,  obs.  form  of  LAUGHTER. 

Laumb(e)re,  variant  of  LAMHKK*  Ot>s.,  amber. 

LaumoiititeOg'm^ntsit).  M'n.  Earlier lomo- 
nite,  laumonite.  [Named  (G.  hmonif}  by  Wer 
ner,  1805,  after  Gillet  de  Laumont^  its  discoverer: 
see  -ITE.]  Hydrous  silicate  of  aluminium  and 
calcium,  found  in  crystals  which  lose  water  when 
exposed  to  the  air. 

1805  JAMESON  Syst.  Min.  II.  539  Lomonite.  1808  T. 
ALLAN  Alphab.  List  42  Laumonite.  1843  IJORTI.OCK Geol. 
218  Laumonite  has  only  been  observed  at  Portrush,  and  is 
there  very  rare.  1868  DANA  Min,  (ed.  5)  400  LaumontUe 
occursin  the  cavities  of  trap.  itig+Amer.  Jrnl.Sci.  Ser.  in. 
XLVIII.  190  Laumontite.  .Loses  about  ^  its  water  at  300°. 

Laumpe,  obs.  form  of  LAMP  sb.^ 

Laumpron,  -un,  obs.  forms  of  LAMPEHN. 

t  Laimce  ^.  Obs.  rare~l.  [ad.  L.  lance-in 
(fanx).  It.  lancet]  A  scale,  balance. 

1590  SPENSER  /•".  Q.  in.  vii.  4  Need  teacheth  her..  That 
fortune  all  in  equall  iaunce  doth  sway. 

Launce  -  (lans).  Zool.  Also  7  lawnce,  lance. 
[?  identical  with  LAXCE  sbj- ;  the  name  may  allude 
to  the  shape  of  the  fish ;  cf.  LANCELET,  and  G. 
lanzenfisch,  a  kind  of  chsetodon.]  A  fish  of  the 
genus  Ammodytes\  the  sand-eel;  =  LANTjr^.2  Also 
called  sand-la(u}nce.  Sable  Iaunce  :  the  capelin. 

i623\VHiTBOURNE  N&ivfonndland  89  A  suflicient  quantity 
of  Herrings,  Mackerel,  Capeling,  and  Lawnce,  to  bait  their 
hooks  withal.  Ibid.  114  Mackarell,  Herrings.  Lance,  Caplin, 
Dogfish.  1691  RAY  Creation  (1701)  156  We  found  the 
stomach  of  one  we  dissected  full  of  Sand-eels  or  Launces, 
which  for  the  most  part  He  deep  in  the  sand.  1769  PENNANT 
Brit.  Zool.  III.  123  The  launre  is  found  on  most  of  our 
sandy  shores  during  some  of  the  summer  months.  1848 
C.  A.  JOHNS  Week  at  Lizard  26  The  Iaunce  or  sand-eel  is 
a  small  cylindrical  fish  from  six  to  twelve  inches  long.  1883 
L.  Z.  JONCAS  Fish.  Canada  13  (Fish.  Exhib.  Publ.)  The 
cod-fish  resorts  ..  to  the  coast  . .  in  pursuit  of  the  caplin  or 
sable  launce,  on  which  it  feeds. 

Launcelet,  -ot,  obs.  forms  of  LANCELET. 
Launcer,Launcet(te,obs.ff.  LANCER^, LANCET. 
Launch  0§nf>  lanj),  sbl    [f.  LAUNCH  #.] 

fl.  The  action  or  an  act  of  lancing;  a  prick.  Obs. 

1558  TRAHF.RON  in  S.  R.  Mattland  Ess.  Reform.  (1849) 
So  If  I  shal  perceaue  that  it  shalbe  to  your  welth,  I  \vil  not 
sticks  to  giue  you  a  launch  or  two.  1596  SPENSKR  Hyuni 
Heavenly  Love  162  What  hart  can  feele  least  touch  of  so  sore 
launch  ? 

2.  The*  action  or  an  act  of  launching,  shooting 
forth,  or  springing.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv,  290/2  Lawnche,  or  skyppe,  saltus. 
a  1825  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Launch^  a  long  stride. 

f3.  concr.  Shoots  of  a  plant.     Alsoyf^.   Obs. 

a  1400  Pistill  of  Susan  (Ingilby  MS.)  109  pe  lyly,  J>e 
louage,  |>e  launches  so  lefe.  c  1430  Hymns  Virg.  3  Veni  de 
libano,  pou  loueli  in  launche. 

4.  a.  The  action  or  process  of  launching  a  vessel. 
Also  Jig.  with  out.  b.  The  starting  off  of  a  bird 
in  flight. 

1814  SCOTT  Let.  to  Southey  17  June  In  Lock/tart,  The 
first  time  I  happened  to  see  a  launch.  r835H5  TODD  Cycl. 
Anat.  I.  298/1  The  first  launch  of  the  bird  into  the  air  is 
produced  by  an  ordinary  leap  from  the  ground.  1879  J. 
MARTINEAU  Ess.  (1891)  IV.  271  Its  daring  launch-out  on  the 
ocean  of  real  being.  1879  Casselfs  Techn.  Ednc.  IV. 
223/2  Bearing  surfaces  should  be  well  greased.. before  the 
launch  takes  place. 

6.  concr.  in  Ship-building.    (See  quot.  1850.) 

1711  W.  SUTHERLAND  Shipbuild.  Assist.  23  Erecting  a  Ship 
on  the  Launch,  and  launching  her  from  thence.  1712  Lond. 
Gaz.  No.  5019/5  Wherein  are  two  large  Launches  and 
a  large  dry  Dock,  c  1850  Rudim.  Navig.  (Weale)  128 
Launch,  the  slip  or  descent  whereon  the  ship  is  built, 
including  the  whole  of  the  machinery  used  in  launching. 

6.  dial.   A  trap  for  taking  eels.   1847  in  HALLIWELL. 

7.  a#n£.,as  launch-block, launch-way s(Csnt. 
Diet.}  -  launching-way$i  launching-planks. 

1720  DE  FOE  Capt.  Singleton  iii.  (1840)  50  A  launch-block 
and  cradles. 

Launch  C^nf*  lanj) ,  j£.2  Also  7-8  lanch.  [ad. 
Sp.  lancha  pinnace,  perh.  of  Malay  origin ;  see 
LANCHABA,  LANTCHA.] 

1.  The  largest  boat  of  a  man-of-war,  more  flat- 
bottomed  than  a  long  boat,  for  use  in  shallow 
water,  usually  sloop-rigged. 

1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  (1729)  I.  2  The  Craft  which  carried  us 
was  a  Lanch,  or  Long  Boat.  1742  WOODROOFE  in  Hamvay 
Trav.  (1762)  I.  n.  xvii.  76  We  had.  .a  launch  of  ten  tuns  with 
sixteen  oars.  1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple  (1863)  248  The 
launch,  yawl,  first  and  second  cutters,  were  the  boats  ap 
pointed  for  the  expedition. 


2.  A  large  boat  propelled  by  electricity,  steam,  etc. 
(electric  launch,  steam-launch}  used  for  transporting 
passengers,  or  as  a  pleasure-craft. 

1865  LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi  xxi.  423  Natives  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  came  to  see  the  launch.  1880  Daily  Tel, 
26  Nov.,  The  Judge  directed  them  that  to  find  a  verdict  of 
guilty  they  must  be  satisfied  that  the  defendant  omitted  to 
perform  an  obvious  duty  in  navigating  his  launch. 

Comb.  1894  C.  H.  COOK  Thames  Rights  21  On  the 
Thames,  some  370  launch-owners  endanger  the  lives  of  many 
thousands  of  people.  Ibid.  28  A  man  absolutely  ignorant 
of  steam  or  other  vessels  may  be  a  launch-driver. 

Launch  (l§nj,  lanj"),  v.  Forms  :  4-5  launche, 
(5  laun-,  lawnchyn,  launsche  ,  5-6  lawuche, 
5-9  lanchfe,  (6  lange,  launge),  6-  launch,  [ad. 
ONF.  lancher—  Central  OK.  lander :  see  LANCE  z>.] 

f  1.  trans*  To  pierce,  transfix,  wound;  cut,  slit; 
to  make  (a  wound)  by  piercing.  Also  with  up.  Obs. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  6811  Toax..with  a  tore  speire  ..  hym 
launchit  to  dethe.  1460  Libcans  Desc.  293  (Kaluza)  \\ri\>  his 
sper  he  will  launche  All  ^at  a^ens  him  rit.  1484  CAXTOS 
J'~nbles  ofsRsofi  v.  x,  Two  ramines  within  a  medowe  whiche 
with  they r  homes  launched  eche  other.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q. 
in.  ii.  37  Whose  love  hath  gryde  My  feeble  brest  of  late, 
and  launched  this  wound  wyde.  1596  Ibid.  vi.  ii.  6  A  sharps 
bore-speare,  With  which  he  wont  to  launch  the  salvage  hart 
Of  many  a  Lyon.  16150.  SANDYS  /•*•«"'.  12  In  the  beginning 
of  August  lanch  they  the  rme,  from  whence  the  ma<ticke 
distillcth.  i6u  UKAUM.  &  FL.  Faithf.  Shepherdess  \\. 
iii,  Hee,  Directed  by  his  fury,  liloodelye,  Lanch 't  vpp 
her  brest.  1670  DRYDEN  is/  It.  Cong,  Granada  i.  i,  Nine 
Bulls  were  launch'd  by  his  victorious  arm. 

f  b.  To  cut  with  a  lancet,  to  lance  ;  to  let  out 
(infection)  by  lancing.  Obs. 

1426  LYDG.  De  Gull.  Pilgr,  18357  For  pouerte  Is  bothe 
medicyne  and  leche  To  launche  the  bocche  off  Properte. 
1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  82  a,  So  wil  they  i^iue  them  more  . . 
to  feede  their  sores  then  to  launch  them.  1598  Q.  Kuz. 
Plutarch  xiv.  23  As  wound  that  bloudies  hit  self  while  hit 
is  Launged.  1604  DRAYTON  ('rc/3io  To  lanch  th'  infection 
of  a  poysoned  state.  j6iz  WOODALL  Snrg.  Mate  Wks. 
(1653)  I0  If  y°u  ke  wary,  you  need  not  launch  or  cut  the 
gum  at  all.  1641  T.  EIWAKDS  Reasons  agst.  Independancy 
io  The  foote.  .is  dressed,  lanched  and  ordered,  not  by  it  selfe, 
but  by  the  hands  and  eyes. 

Jig,  1625  QUARI.KS  Sioris  Elegies  \\.  xiv.  D  2  b,  Thy 
Prophets  ..  Rubb'd  where  they  should  liaue  launclit.  1640 
Ffi.LER  JosepttsCoat,  David's  Repent.  (1867)  224  Nathan, 
than  whom  was  none  more  skilled  to  lanch  A  festered  soul. 

2.  To  hurl,  shoot,  discharge,  send  off  (a  missile). 
(Cf.  LANCE  v.  i.)     f  Also,  to  heave  (the  lead). 

V<zi4<x>  ftlorte  Arth.  750  Schipe-mene  ..  Launches  lede 
apone  lufe.  (1489  CAXTON  Blawcliardyn  xliii.  164  Launch- 
)'nge  and  castyng  to  hym  speres  and  dartes.  1697  DHYDEPJ 
sEm'id  n.  364  And  launch'd  against  their  Navy  Phrygian 
fire.  1791  MRS.  RAUCLII-'FE  Rom.  Forest  ix,  All  the  thun 
ders  of  heaven  seemed  launched  at  this  defenceless  head. 
1808  SCOTT  RIarni.  I.  In  trod.  80  Nor  mourn  ye  less  his 
perished  worth  Who.  .launched  that  thunderbolt  of  war  On 
Egypt.  1837  W.  IRVING  Capt.  Bonnei'ille  \.  268  Much  as 
they  thirsted  for  his  blood,  they  foreboie  to  launch  a  shaft. 

alisol.  c  1500  Mclusine  xxi.  i37Thannebygan  the  Cy  pry  ens 
..to  shote  &  to  launche  on  the  paynemes. 

b.  with  immaterial  object,  e.g.  a  blow,  censure, 
threat,  sentence. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  VII.  196  The  best  in  the 
•world  to  launch  a  guess.  1865  LECKY  Ration.  11878,1  I.  251 
Week  after  week  he  launched  from  the  pulpit  the  most 
scathing  invectives.  1869  FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  III. 
xii.  89  The  assembled  Fathers  at  once  went  on  to  launch 
the  censures  of  the  church  against  offenders  of  every  degree. 
1875  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  II.  xvi.  345  A  threat  launched 
especially  at  the  Despensers.  1886  G.T.  STOKKS  Celtic  Ch. 
(1888)  171  Jerome,  therefore,  launched  a  treatise  against  him. 
f  c.  To  throw  (a  person) ;  re/I,  to  hurl  oneself, 
dart,  rush.  Obs. 

13. .  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  1904  The  louerd.  .in  a  bed  he  dede 
hire  launche.  1604  E.  GfRiMSTONE]  D 'Acosta^s  Hist.  Indies 
iv.  xxxix.  315  Then  do  they  launch  themselves  foorth. 

d.  To  dart  forward  (a  weapon,  a  limb,  etc.). 
Now  only,to  dart  out  (something  long  and  flexible). 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Sompn.  T.  437  Doun  his  hand  he  launcheth 
to  the  clifte.  1426  LYDG.  De  Cm'/.  Pitgr.  461  Hyr  syxthe 
hand  she  gan  to  launche  Lowe  doun  vn-to  hyr  haunche. 
1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  sEsop  in,  ii,  The  booll  . .  smote 
strongly  whith  his  feet  after  the  man  and  launched  his 
homes  at  hym.  1847-9  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  293/1  The 
whole  tongue  is  then  launched  out  with  a  rapidity  that  is 
perfectly  amazing. 

3.  intr.  for  reft.  To  be  set  into  sudden  or  rapid 
motion ;    to  rush,   plunge,  start  or  shoot   forth  ; 
f  to  leap,  vault ;  transf.  to  '  skip '  in  rending.   Obs. 
exc.  dial. 

13. .  K.  Alls.  3746  He  gan  in  the  water  launche:  Up  he 
cam  in  that  othir  side.  ?  a  1400  Morte  A  rth.  194  Of  ilke  a 
leche  the  lowe  launschide  fulle  hye.  Ibid.  2560  Who  lukes 
to  the  lefte  syde,  whene  his  horse  launches,  c  1400  Destr. 
y>-oyi2307pai  demet  be  duke.. to.  .launche  out  of  towne. 
c  1440  Pronif.  Pan'.  290/2  Lawnchyn,  or  skyppyn  ouer  a 
dyke,  . .  perconto.  14^80  CAXTON  Ovid's  Met.  xi.  xix,  The 
mortal  floodes  launchid  in  by  the  places  opend.  ?  a  1500 
Chester  PI.  vii.  469  Lanch  on  !  I  will  not  be  the  last  upon 
Mary  for  to  marveyle.  1552  HULOET,  Launche  to  shore, 
appellere  ripam.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  22/34  1"°  lanch  ouer 
a  \>Q\ie,j>ercurrere.  1787  BEST  Angling(<s,&.  2)  45  He  [a  fishj 
will  launch  and  plunge  in  such  a  manner,  that . .  he  will  tear 
away  his  hold.  1814  W.IRVING  in  Lifoq  Lett.  (1864)1.317 
The  poor  animal,  .gazed  at  me.  .and  then  launching  away 
to  the  left,  I  presently  heard  it  plunge  into  the  river,  a  1825 
FORBY  l^oc.  E.  Anglia,  Launch,  to  take  long  strides. 
fb.  transf.  To  shoot,  sprout.  Also,  to  project. 

1401  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  90  Thei  ben  bastard  braunches 
that  launchen  from  oure  bileve.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  K.  India 
ty  P.  49  The  Cape  lanches  into  the  Sea  with  Three  Points. 

14 


LAUNCHANT. 


106 


LAUNDERER, 


c.  fig.  (Now  usually  with  cm/.)  To  enter  boldly 
or  freely  into  a  course  of  action ;  to  rush  into 
expense;  to  burst  out  into  unrestrained  speech. 
f  To  launch  it  out :  to  flaunt,  make  a  display. 

1608  M IDDLETON /<»//.  £0zuv.iiL  13,  If  master  Gerardine 
. .  would  yet  be  induced  to  take  your  Neece  . .  would  you 
launch  with  a  thousand  pound,  besides  her  fathers  portion? 
1622  FLETCHER  Sf.  Curate  \\.  i,When  you  love,  lanch  it  out  in 
silks  and  velvets.  1624  BEDELL  Lett.  \\\.  115  Thus  Pamelhis ; 


Spcct. 

ithout 

F6 


than  your  panegyrick.  1732  AHBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  430, 
I  have  lanch'd  out  of  my  subject  in  this  Article.  1741 
RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1824)  I.  136  One  launching  out  upon 
my  complexion,  another  upon  my  eyes.  1745  De  Foe's 
Etif. Tradesman  (1841)  I.vii.  49  He  has  perhaps  launched  out 
in  trade  beyond  his  reach,  ciWoS-RoCBRS//*^  Descent  •$ 
For  awhile  he  held  his  peace.. liut  soon,  the  danger  passed, 
launched  forth  again.  1855  MiLMAN/,a/.C/tr.iii.vii.  (1864)!  I. 
143  The  triumphant  Pontiff,  .launches  out  into  a  panegyric 
on  the  mercy  and  benignity  of  the  usurper.  1865  CARLYI.K 
Fredk.  Gt.  xvi.  xv.  (1872)  VI.  316,  I  began  to  launch-out  un 
Friedrich's  actions,  but  he  rapidly  interrupted.  1887  J  KSSOI'P 
Arcady  i.  9  The  small  man  ..  is  . .  slow  to  launch  out  into 
expense  when  things  are  going  well.  1888  I>URGON  Lives 
12  Gd.  Men  I.  iii.  358  You  could  not  vex  him  more  than  by 
launching  out  against  some  common  acquaintance.  1889 
RUSKIN  Prmtcrita  III.  n  She  launched  involuntarily  into 
an  eager  and  beautiful  little  sermon. 

4.  trans.  To  cause  (a  vessel)  to  move  or  slide 
from  the  land,  or  the  stocks,  into  the  water;  to 
set  afloat ;  to  lower  (a  boat)  into  the  water. 

'la  1400  Morte  Arth.  3921  He  ..  Gers  lawnche  his  botes 
appone  a  lawe  watire.  151*  Nottingham  Kec.  III.  332 
To  lawnche  the  boote  in  to  the  water.  1523  LD.  BKKNICKS 
Froiss.  I.  ccccxiii.  72-2  There  came  two  other  barkes  . .  and 
anone  they  were  langed  into  the  ryuer.  1555  Act  2  <y  3  /'//.  <v 
Mary  c.  16  §  7  Before  the  said  lioate  ..  bee  lanched  out  of 
the  Yarde  or  Gronixle.  c  1590  MARLOWtt./'rtJW^  xiii.  91  W.is 
this  the  face  that  launch'd  a  thousand  ships.  1653  Hoi.- 
CROFT  Procophts  in.  x.  92  He  lancht  into  tlie  Tiber  also  200. 
Pinnaces.  1702  POI-K  Sappho  250  O  launch  thy  bark,  nor 
fear  the  wal'ry  plain.  1756-7  tr.  Keyslcrs  Trav.  (1760)  IV. 
45  From  these  sheds  they  are  launched  into  the  deepcnnMs. 
1821  JOANNA  IUiij.ii-:  frfetr.  Leg:,  Columbus  Iviii.  2  Kre 
from  his  home  He  launch  his  vent'rous  bark.  1856  KAM-: 
Arct.  E.\-pl.  II.  iii.  45  Our  boats  must  be  sledged  over  some 
60.  .miles  of  ttrriljl-:  ice  before  launching  and  loading  lliem. 
b.  Iii  wider  sense:  To  send  off,  start  upon  a 
course,  send  adrift. 

1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman*  $  Gram.  xiii.  62  Out  goes  the 
boat,  they  are  lunched  from  the  ship  side,  a  1680  Hui  I.I:R 
Rfm.  (1759)  I.  217  When  Pudding-Wives  were  launchl  in 
cock  quean  Stools.  1715-20  FOI-E  Iliati  vin.  455  Haste, 
lanch  thy  chariot,  thro'  yon  ranks  to  ride.  1820  SI.OTT 
Ivanhoc  xxxi,  Fling  open  t!ie  door,  and  lanch  the  Moating 
bridge.  1831  BREWSTFR  Newton  (1855!  I.  xiii.  359  The 
planets,  like  the  comets,  might  have  been  launched  in 
different  directions. 

c-  fig*  To  start  (a  person)  in,  into,,  or  on  a 
business,  career,  etc. ;  to  set  on  foot  (a  project) ;  to 
commence  (an  action).  Also  with  out.  To  launch 
into  eternity  :  rhetorically  for  '  to  put  to  death  \ 

1602  MARSTON  Ant.  <y  Mel.  iv.  G  b,  Was  neuer  Prince 
..  With  louder  shouts  of  tryumph  launched  out  Into  the 
surgy  maine  of  gouernment.  1678  HUNYAN  Pilgr.  \. 
217  Being  lanched  again  into  the  gulf  of  misery.  1711 
ADOISON  Spect:  No.  108  P  7  We  find  several  Citizens  that 
were  lanched  into  the  World  with  narrow  Fortunes.  1719 
DE  FOE  Crusoe  n.  xiii.  (1840)  274,  I  am  now  launched  quite 
beside  my  design.  1802  Med.  Jrnl.  vm.  275  The  mention 
of  this  term  serves  to  launch  the  author  into  a  digression. 
1812  Examiner  30  Nov.  768/1  The  platform,  from  whence 
he  was  to  be  launched  into  eternity.  1837  W.  IRVING  Ca.pt. 
Bonncz'ille  I.  43  The  worthy  captain, . .  fairly  launched  on 
the  broad  prairies,  with  his  face  to  the  boundless  west. 
1839-40  —  IVolferfs  R.  (1855)  213  It  was  agreed  that  . . 
as  soon  ns  I  should  be  fairly  launched  in  business  we  would 
be  married.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Romola.  vi,  The  pretty 
youngster,  .was  well  launched  in  Bardo's  favourable  regard. 
1872  YRATS  Growth  Co  mm.  275  The  Mississippi  scheme 
launched  by  John  Law.  1884  H.  B.  BUCKLEY  in  Law  Times 
Rej>.  22  Mar.  115/1  The  plaintiff  himself  has  launched  this 
action  in  the  Chancery  Division. 

f5.  intr.  Of  the  ship:  To  be  launched,  to  pass 
into  the  water.  01$. 

1665  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5/4  The  Resolution  now  in  the  Dock, 
Launches  on  Tuesday  28.  1677  W.  HUGHES  Man  of  Shi 
MI.  iii.  67  A  fourth,  . .  with  some  Prayers  and  three  signing* 
of  the  Cross  made  a  Ship  lanch  with  few  men.  1769  FAL 
CONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780)  H  4,  Cradles,  placed  under  the 
bottom,  to  conduct  the  ship,  .into  the  water  whilst  lancbing. 

6.  To  push  forth,  out  from  land,  put  to  sea, 
advance  seawards ;  ///.  and  fig.  To  launch  into 
eternity :  rhetorically  for  *  to  die '. 

1534  TINDALE  Luke  v.  4  He  sayde  vnto  Simon  :  Launche 
out  in  to  the  depe.  1555  EDKN  Decades  55  He  lanched 
from  that  lande  and  directed  his  course  to  Vraba.  1598 
DRAYTON  Heroic.  Ep.  xiii.  53  The  Thames.  .That  danc'd  my 
Barge,  in  lanching  from  the  stayre.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE] 
D*  A  castors  Hist.  Indies  \.  xviii  60, 1  doe  not  fmde  in  ancient 
bookes,  that  they  have  lanched  farre  into  the  Ocean,  a  1656 
BP.  HALL  Rem,  Wks.  (1660)  385  What  need  I  lanch  forth 
into  this  Forrain  deep?  1676  DRVUKN  Anrengz,  n.  i.  25 
Lanching  out  into  a  Sea  of  strife.  1720  M  KS.  MANLEV  Power 
v/Love  (1741)  I.  123  He  was  afraid  his  Soul  should  launch 
into  Eternity  without  a  Guide  to  direct  bis  Penitence. 
1745  De  Foe"s  Eng.  Tradesman  (1841)  I.  ii.  12  The  time  of 
my  servitude  being  at  length  expired,  I  am  now  launched 
forth  into  the  great  ocean  of  business.  1766  HCMI:  Let.  to 
H.  Walfole  in  li'.'s  Retain.  165,  I  find  I  ;un  launching  out 


insensibly  into  an  immense  ocean  of  common-place.  1769 
BURKE  Late  St.  Nation  Wks.  II.  ifio  To  have  launched 
into  a  new  sea,  I  fear  a  boundless  sea,  of  expence.  1773 
JOHNSON  Let.  to  Mrs.  Tkr<ile -zi  Sept.,  We  launched  into 
one  of  the  straits  of  the  Atlantick  Ocean.  1838  TIMRI.WALL 
Greece  II.  xii.  107  Before  any  Greek  navigator  ventured  .. 
to  launch  out  beyond  Sicily.  1875  LON<;F.  Masque  of 
Pandora  H,  Forth  I  launch  On  the  sustaining  air. 

7.  trans.  Naitt.  f  a.  To  set  up,  hoist  (a  yard). 

b.  To  move  (casks,  heavy  goods,  etc.)  by  pushing. 

c.  *  Lawuh-hol  The  order  to  let  go  the  top-rope, 
after  the  top-mast  has  been  swayed  up  and  ridded* 
(Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.  1867). 

1627  CAI'T.  SMITH  Seam  an  &  Gram.  ix.  41  Vnparrell  the 
mi/en  yard  and  lanch  it,  and  the  saile  ouer  her  Lee  quarter. 
1692  Capt.  Smith's  Seaman**  Gram.  i.  xvi.  79  When  a  Yard 
is  hoisted  high  enough,  they  usually  call  aloud  Lamich-hoet 
that  is  hoise  no  more.  1711  W.  SUTHERLAND  Shipbuild. 
Assist.  161  To  Launch  ',  ..  to  leave  off  pulling,  haling,  or 
heaving.  1753  CHA.MUKKS  Cycl.  Sitpp.,  Launch^  a  term 
used  in  several  sea  phrases,  as  launch  out  the  capstan  bars, 
that  is,  put  them  out;  launch  aft,  ot  forcivard on,  that  is, 
when  things  are  stowed  in  the  hold,  to  put  them  more  aft, 
or  foreward  on.  1769  FALCONKR  Diet.  Marine (1780),  Lanch, 
the  order  to  let  go  the  top-rope,  after  any  top-mast  isjided. 

8.  Public  School  slang.    (See  quota.) 

1863  G.  F.  BERKELEY  My  Life,  etc.  I.  129,  I  had  [at 
Sandhurst  about  1815]  to  undergo  the  usual  torments  of 
being  '  launched ',  that  is,  having  my  bed  reversed  while  I 
was  asleep  [etc.].  1878  H.  C.  ADAMS  Wykehamica  426 
Launch,  to  drag  a  boy,  bed-clothes,  mattress,  and  all,  off 
his  bedstead  on  to  the  floor. 

9.  intr.  To  propel  a  boat  with  a  pole,  etc.  ;  spec. 
in  Wild-Jowl  shooting  (see  quot.  1824). 

1824  P.  HAWKER  Instr.  Yng.  Sj>o>tsmen  led.  3)  329  Offthey 
set,  ..crawling  on  their  knees,  and  shoving  this  punt  before 
them  on  the  mud.  Thus  travelling  all  night  (by  'launch 
ing'  over  the  mud,  and  rowing  across  the  creeks).  1856 
P.  THOMPSON  Hist,  Boston  713  Launching— propelling  a 
barge  or  small  vessel  in  a  river  by  means  of  a  poy. 

10.  dial.  (See  quot.) 

1847  HAI.LIWF.LLS.V.,  To  launch  leeks  is  to  plant  them  like 
celery  in  trenches,  li'est, 

t  Lamichaiit,  a.  Obs.  [a.  ONF.  lanchant, 
pres.  pple.  of  lanchicr  LAUNCH  ?/.]  Darting,  leaping. 

c  1400  Dt-str.  Troy  4630  With  a  launchant  laite  lighten  yd 
the  water.  Ibid.  12006  All  the  cite  vnsakrely  bai  set  vppun 
fyre,  With  gret  launchaund  luwes  into  the  light  ayre.  c  1459 
Merlin  ?88  The  toon  myght  not  come  to  that  other  but 
launchant* 

Launched  n»Jn|t,  lanft),  ///.  a.  [f.  LAUNCH  v. 
+  -ED  1.]  In  senses  of  the  vb. 

1601  WKKVKR  Mirr.  Mart.  Fij,  With  goarie  sides,  and 
deeper  lanched  brest.  1639  G.  DANIKL  Kcclus.  xli.  54  Let 
thy  blushes  rise  From  a  lanch't  heart.  1875  BROWNING 
Aristoph.  Apol.  95  The  launched  lie  Whence  heavenly  lire 
has  withered.  1896  Daily  AVn-i  i  Apr.  6/5  A  launched  vessel 
always  begins  her  career  by  [etc.]. 

Launcher  Oy-nj3.i,  la-nj^j).    [f.  LAUNCH  v.  r 

-KB  l.]     One  who  launches,  in  senses  of  the  vh. 

1824  P.  HAWKF.K  lm.tr.  Yng.  Sportsmen  (ed.  3)  329  A 
family  ..  who  are  by  far  the  best  launchers  in  Hampshire. 
iSz?  —  Diary  (1893)  I.  302  The  vagabond  mud  launchers. 
1897  tt'estm.  Gaz.  19  Aug.  6/3  To  make  the  launchers  of 
schemes  responsible  Tor  their  promises.  1899  Daily  News 
4  May  7/3  All  hands  turned  out  at  once  to  launch  the  life 
boat,  ..  four  of  the  most  useful  launchers,  .being  women. 

Launching  (lo'njin,  Ia-nfirj\  vbL  sb.  [f. 
LAUNCH  ?'.  +  -ixo1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  LAUNCH. 

1593  DAVIES  linniort.  Soul  xxx.  Iviii.  (1714)  104  That 
Launching,  and  Progression  of  the  Mind,  Which  all  men 
have.  1602  -2nd  Pi.  Return  fr.  rarnass.  \.  \.  95  Nought 
but  lancbing  can  the  wound  auayle.  2605  SYLVESTER  Du 
Bardis  u.  iii.  n.  Fathers  67  Such  ill-rigg'd  ships  would 
even  in  lanching  sink.  1669  BUNVAN  Holy  Cifie  259  This 
signifietb  our  launching  into  Eternity.  1745  De  Foe's  Rug. 
Tradesman  (1841)  I.  vi.  44  Such  miserable  havoc  has 
launching  out  into  . .  remote  undertakings,  made  amongst 
tradesmen.  1751  LABELYR  Wcstm.  Br.  28  The  lowering  or 
launching  of  the  finished  Caisson.  1822  J.  FLINT  Lett. 
Anicr,  129  The  launching  of  a  large  steam-boat  attracted 
a  great  assemblage  of  spectators.  1824  P.  HAWKKK  Instr. 
Yng.  Sportsmen  (ed.  3)  332  Uirds  may  be  approached  much 
nearer  by  this  means  than  by  any  other  kind  of  '  launching  '. 
b.  atfrib.  and  Cotnb.^  as  lannchin^-cord,  -cradle, 
-line  \  launching-cleat,  the  block  ofwood  fastened 
to  a  ship  when  in  dry  dock  or  on  the  slips,  to  catch 
the  head  of  the  *  shore';  launching-plauks  (see 
quot.) ;  launching-punt,  -sledge,  a  boat  used  in 
shooting  wild  fowl  (cf.  LAUNCH  v.  9);  launch- 
ing-tube,  a  tube  in  a  war-vessel  for  launching 
torpedoes  ;  launching-ways,  -  lannching-ptanks, 

1898  Westw.  Gaz.  15  Dec.  4/1  The  Princess,  .has  only  to 
sever  the  "launching  cord  to  set  the  Irresistible  free.  //'/V/,, 
The  "launching  cradle  is  a  massive  structure  ofwood  and 
iron,  weighing  300  tons.  1691  T.  H[ AI.I-:]  Ace.  AVw  Invent. 
124  It  swims  at  the  line  representing  the  *launrhing  line. 
^-1850  Kudim.Newig.  (Weale)  128  *  Launching  planks,  a 
set  of  planks  mostly  used  to  form  the  platform  on  each  Mtle 
of  the  ship,  whereon  the  bilgeways  slide  for  the  purpose  of 
launching.  1824  P.  HA\VKM<  Instr.  \  'tig.  Sportsmen  (ed.  3) 
326  Hampshire  *Launching-punt.  letd,  332  The  light 
^launching  sledge  is  in  the  foreground.  1846  A,  YOUNG 
Nant.  Dic(.t  *Lavmhinff-ways,  the  same  as  llifye-ways. 

Laund  (Igmi).  Obs.  exc.  arch.  Forms:  4-6 
launde,  5-9  lawndfe,  (5,  7  land,  7  launt),  6- 
laund.  See  also  LAWN  sb.'*  [a.  OF.  fattnde,  F. 
lande  wooded  ground,  a.  OCeltic  *landd  (Irish 
lann,  Welsh  /Ian,  Breton  lann} :  see  LAND  s&.'J 
An  open  space  among  woods,  a  glade  (  —  L.  saltus} ; 
untilled  ground,  pasture. 


1340  Aycnb.  216  pe  fole  wyfmen  l>et  guoh  mid  stondinde 
nhicke  as  hert  ine  launde.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1207 
Loude  alarom  vpon  launde  lulled  was  benne.  1387  TRKVISA 
Higdeit  (Rolls)  V.  251  Som  of  hem  com  out  of  hilles  and 
laundes,  j>ere  mnnnes  help  failede.  /  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron. 
vn.  i.  50  Thare  thai  fand  A  fayre  brade  land  and  a  plesand. 
15..  Adam  Bel  419  in  Ritson  Auc.  P.  P.  21  Then  went 
they  down  into  a  launde,  These  noble  archares  all  thre. 
1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Morels  Utop.  41  You  loste  no  small 
quantity  of  grounde  by  forestes,  chases,  laundes,  and  parkes. 
1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  !•'/,  in.  i.  2  Through  this  Laund  anon 
the  Deere  will  come.  1631  HKATHWAIT  //  'hitnzies,  I-'orrestcr 
37  The  lawnd  is  his  temple,  the  birds  his  quirresters.  1650 
T.  BAYLY  Herba  Parietis  3  A.  .bridge,  between  which  and 
the  palace,  was  a  stately  launt.  "1700  DKYUF.N  Fables t 
Palainon  <fy  Arc.  HI.  898  That  grove  for  eve  green,  that 
conscious  lawnd  Where  he  with  Palamon  fought  hand  to 
hand,  a  1825  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Lawnd >  a  lawn.  1891 
ATKINSON  Lust  of  Giant  Killers  204  Through  the  launds 
and  glades,  out  on  to  the  moor. 

attrib.  a  1440  Sir  Dfgrev.  596  Undir  a  lynd  or  the!  lente, 
By  alaundesyde.  c  1440 1  'romp.  Pan:  291/1  Lawndekepare, 
snlator.  1523  FITZHERB.  Sitrv.  5  All  the  grounde  within 
pale  or  hedge  as  well  the  launde  grounde  as  of  the  wode 
grounde, 

Laund(e,  ol>s.  form  of  LAWI>  sb^  (fine  linen). 

Launde  iron,  variant  of  LAN  in  RON  Obs. 

Launder  (l^'mbj,  la-ndai),  sb.  Forms:  4-9 
lander,  4  Sc.  landar,  laynder,  5-7  la(u)ndre, 
law(e)nder(e,  5-  launder,  [Contraction  of 
LAVENDKK sbl} 

fl.  A  person  (of  either  sex)  whowashes  linen.  Obs. 

a  1350  St.  Brice  71  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1881)  156 
A  woman  bat  his  lander  was.  1375  BAKBOUR  Bruce  xvi. 
273  It  is  ane  landar. .That  hir  childyne  richt  now  hass  tane. 
c  1440  I* romp.  Pani.  290/1  Lawndere,  lotort  lotrix,  1477 
NORTON  Ord.  Alch.  v.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  79  As  Lanndres  wit 
ness  evidently,  When  of  Ashes  ihei  make  their  Lye.  a  1530 
HEY  WOOD  Play  Weather  (Bnad&Sof  She  wolde  banyshe 
the  sonne  And  then  were  we  pore  launders  all  vndonne. 
1573  TISSER  Hn$b.  Ixxxiii.  (1878)  173  In  washing  by  hand, 
haue  an  eie  to  thy  boll,  for  launders  and  millers,  be  quick 
of  their  toll.  1584  COG  AN  Haven  Health  (1636)  28  Amylum 
is  taken  to  be  starch,  the  use  whereof  is  best  knowne  lo 
Launders.  «  1603  T.  CutTWUGHT  Confnt.  Rhew.  N.  T. 
(1618)  31  How  small  things  they  lie,  that  these  cunning 
Launders  can  with  so  small  cost  make  white. 

2.  a.  A  trough  for  water,  either  cut  in  the  earth, 
or  formed  of  wood;  csp.  in  A/ittiiig,  a  trough  for 
washing  the  ore  clean  from  dirt.  b.  A  rain-water 
Butter,  f  C.  A  tube  made  out  of  a  hollow  tree  (obs.}. 

1667  PRIMATT  City  fy  C.  Build.  8  The  water  brought  to 
the  top  of  the  wheel,  in  landers  or  troughs  which  cast  the 
same  into  Buckets  made  in  the  wheel.  1671  /'////.  Trans. 
VI.  2108  The  Launder  (i.e.  a  trench  cut  in  the  floor,  8  foot 
lung,  and  10  foot  over)  stopt  at  (he  other  end  with  a  turf,  so 
that  the  waters  run  away,  and  the  Ore  sinks  to  the  bottom. 
1734  DESAGUI.IKRS //W.  XXXIX.  48  This  centrifugal  \\  h.-ci 
can  in  a  little  Time  drive  down  Air  through  wooden  Trunks 
(or  Launders!  of  seven  Inches  l>ore.  1753  CHAMHKRS  Cycl. 
Snpp.  s.v.  Drtstingi  The  launder,  .tills  up  with  the  dressed 
ore.  1865  Crt.  Coin.  Pleas  10  July,  A  lander  or  trough  . . 
had  been  constructed  to  carry  water  to  his  works  across 
thf  defendant's  land.  1884  // c.v/.  Morn.  News  9  Aug.  1/4 
Lut  of  Launders,  14  buddies.  1891  Blizzard  t>f  1891  25 
Icicles  hung  inches  long  from  windowsills  and  launders  of 
the  houses. 

Launder  (ly'iuU-i,  la  nd^j  •,  v.  Also  7  lander, 
laundre.  [f.  LAUNPKK  s/>.] 

1.  trans.  To  wash  and  '  get  up  *  (linen). 

1664  BUTLER  Hud.  n.  i.   171    It  does   your  visage  more 

adorn  Than  if 'twere  prnn'd,  and  starcht,  and  lander'd.    1818 

SCOTT  Bride  pf  Lamm,  xviii,  The  picture,  .is  up  in  the  old 

I     Baron's  hall  that  the  maids  launder  the  clothes  in.     1883 

|    G.  CABLE  Dr.  Sevier  xvii,  His  dress  was  coarse  but  clean  ; 

'    his  linen  soft  and  badly  laundered.      1890  Century  Mag. 

•    Oct.  933/1  White  duck,  which  they  were  permitted  to  send 

(    outside  to  be  laundered. 

absol.  1709  MRS.  MANI.FY  Secret  Mew,  (ed.  2)  I.  150 Some 
of  their  beggarly  Soldiers  Trulls  does  nothing  but  Launder 
j  for  'em,  theyY  always  at  the  Wash-Tub. 

transf.wc\<\_/ig.  I597SHAKS.  l.rt>ertsCt>mpl.  i6Laund'ring 
j  the  silken  figures  in  the  brine,  That  sensoiud  woe  had  pel 
leted  in  teares.  1654  [see  LAIIH-K  :•.  i),  1878  SWINBURNK 
Poems  <y  Ball.  Ser.  n.  223  (tr.  Villon)  The  rain  has  washed 
and  laundered  us  all  five. 

f  2.   To  '  sweat '  (jjold  or  plate).    Obs. 

1610  H.  JONSON  AJch.  i.  i,  I'll  bring  . .  Thy  necke  within 
a  nooze,  for  laundring  gold  and  barbing  it. 

Hence  Lau*ndered///.  a. 

1892  Daily  News  31  Mar.  5/5  Ravachol.  .is  rather  a  dandy, 
and  affects  nicely-laundered  shirts.  1893  KATK  WIGCIN 
Cathedral  Courtship  151  A  freshly  laundered  cushion  cover. 

Launderer (Ig-mlaraj,  tihidacai}.  Also  5  lawn- 
derer,  6-7  landerer,  7  laundrer.  [f.  LAUNDKK 
sb.\  see  -KB1  3  ;  now  regarded  as  f.  LAUNDER  7-.] 

1.  One  who  launders  (linen).     Obs.  exc.  U.S. 

{  1475  Ciit/t.  A'tgl.  (Add.  MS.)2io/2Lawnderer,c<j>/ii7(/tf>vYr, 
lotri.v.  1550  J.  COKK  l:ng.  fy  Fr.  Heralds  §  101  (1877)  89 
Laimderers.  1598  KimiiN  Courts  Leet  (1675)  379  1'he 
Woman  which  is  Landerer  or  Nurse  shall  be  essoined.  1631 
I'RAI  HU  AI  r  //  'flimsies,  La.nndt'rer  *fo  A  lattnclerer  may  bee  as 
well  a  male  as  a  female,  by  course  of  nature.  1666  KVI-:I.YN 
Aleut.  (1857)  III.  185  The  cook  and  laundrer  comprehended 
in  the  number.  1876  DIXON  White  Comj.  I.  xvii.  171 
Having  their  work  done  better  and  cheaper  by.. Chinese 
launderers  in  Jackson  Street.  1884  Circular  ['1'he  makers 
of  an  ironing  machine  shown  at  the  Health  Exhibition  ask 
the  support  ofj  launderers  and  laundresses.  1889  Daily 
Neivs  8  June  5/1  A  laundress,  or  washerwoman  [in  America], 
is  now  'a  lady  launderer'. 

Jig.  a  1680  LUri  LI-K  Kent.  (1759)  II.  386  An  Anabaptist  . . 
is  a  Landerer  of  Souls,  and  tries  them,  as  Men  do  Witches, 
by  Water. 

f  2.  One  who '  launders  *  gold  or  plate ;  a  sweater. 


LAUNDON. 
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1632  D.  LUPTON  Lend.  <y  Country  Carbonadoed '(1857)  277 
Some  of  the  men  are  cunning  Landerers  of  plate,  and  get 
much  by  washing  that  plate  they  handle,  and  it  hath  come 
from  some  of  them,  .a  great  deale  the  lighter. 

i  Lanndoil.  Obs.  rare-1,  [a.  OF.  landon,  i. 
lande  :  see  LAUND.]  0  laimdon :  on  the  field. 

la  1400  Morte  Art/i.  1768  The  kynge  of  Lebe  be-fore  the 
\vawurde  he  tede/,  And  alle  his  lelc  Hge  mene  o  laundone 
ascriez. 

Laundress  (Ip'mlres,  la-ndres),  sb.  Forms: 
6-7  landres^se,  lauiidres(se,  (7  landeress, 
lawndresse),  7-8  landress,  7-  laundress,  [f. 
LAUNDER  v.  +  -KSS.] 

1.  A  woman  whose  occupation  it  is  to  wash  and 
'  get  up  *  linen. 

1550  COVERD.  Sptrituall  Pcrle  vi.  (1560)  75  As  the  dier, 
blecher,  or  the  laundresse  washeth  . .  the  foule,  vncleanly 
and  defiled  clothes.  1555  EUF.N  Decades  319  He  sent  to 
lande  certcyne  of  his  men  with  the  landresscsof  the  shyppes. 
1598  SHAKS.  fllerry  IV,  tn.  iii.  155  Carry  them  to  the 
Landresse  in  Datchet  mead.  1623  MIPDLETON  More  Dis 
semblers  v.  i.  104  His  jealous  laundress,  That  for  the  love 
she  bears  him  starches  yellow.  1710  STKKLK  Tatlcr  No.  189 
P  3  Write  down  what  you  give  out  to  your  Landress,  and 
what  she  brings  Home  again.  1732  BERKELEY  Atciphi: 
ii.  §  2  She  employs  milliners,  laundresses,  tire-women. 
a  1859  MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng.  xvii.  V.  68  A  Dutchwoman 
. .  employed  as  a  laundress  at  Whitehall. 

2.  A  caretaker  of  chambers  in  the  Inns  of  Court. 
1592  GREENE  Groat's  W.  Wit  (1617)  29  His  hostesse  writtc 

vp  the  wofull  remembrance  of  him,  his  Laundresse  and  his 
boy.  x6xz  BARREY  Rant  Alley  i.  i.  No  punte  Inne  a  Court 
But  keepes  a  Landresse  at  his  command  To  doe  him  seruice. 
1731  Gentl.  Mag.  \.  206/2  He  had  been  very  careful  to  avoid 
the  Use  of  the  Words  Chambers,  Laundress,  &c.  1836 
DICKENS  Pickw.  xx,  It's  a  curious  circumstance,  Sam,  that 
they  call  the  old  women  in  these  inns,  laundresses.  1841 
S.  WARREN  Ten  Thous.  a  Year  III.  357  Greatly  to  the 
surprise  of  his  laundress,  he  made  his  appearance^  at  his 
chambers  between  six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

(Laundress,  v.  Obs.  [f.  LAUNDRESS  sb.~] 
a.  trans.  To  furnish  with  laundresses,  b.  intr. 
To  act  as  a  laundress. 

1612  WEBSTER  White  Devil  G  2,  Did  I  want  Ten  leash  of 
Curtisans,  it  would  furnish  me ;  Nay  lawndrese  three 
Armies.  1636  SIR  H.  BLOUNT  Voy.  Lwant  14  Their  Wives 
are  used.. but  to  dresse  their  meat,  to  Laundresse  [etc.]. 

Laundry  (l§*ndri,  la'ndri).  Also  6  landerie, 
-y,  8  landry.  [Altered  form  of  LAVENDRY  after 
LAUNDER.] 

f  1.  The  action  or  process  of  washing.   Obs. 

a  1530  HEYWOOD  Play  Weather  (Brandl)  896  Excepte  the 
sonne  shyne  that  our  clothes  may  dry,  We  can  do  ryght 
nought  in  our  laundry.  Ibid.  1 100  Then  came  there  a  nother 
that  lyueth  by  laundry.  ci6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xxir.  135 
Where  Trojan  wives  and  their  fair  daughters  had  Laundry 
for  their  fine  linen  weeds.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  394  Chalkie 
Water  is  too  fretting  As  it  appeareth  in  Laundry  of  Clothes, 
which  wear  out  apace,  if  you  use  such  Water. 

2.  An  apartment  or  establishment,  where  linen, 
etc.  is  washed  and  '  got  up '. 

1577  B.  GOOGF.  Hcresbach's  Husb.  (1586)  13  Hyther  also 
runnes  the  water  from  the  Laundry  to  moist  it  the  better. 
1648  MAYNE  Amorous  War  n.  iv,  To  starch,  and  to  belong 
Unto  their  laundries.  1715  LEONI  Palladia's  Archit.  (1742) 
I.  51  The  Wood-house,  the  Landry,  and  a  pretty  fine  Garden. 
1798  CANNING  Elegy  ii,  in  Anti-Jacobin  14  May  (1852)  132 
No  story  half  so  shocking  By  kitchen  fire  or  laundry.  1807 
CKABBE  Par.  Reg.  ii.  89  Fair  Lucy  first,  the  laundry's  grace 
and  pride.  1851  Illustr.  Catal  Gt.  Exhib.  194  Sample  of 
refined  Indian  blue,  for  the  laundry. 

If  3.  Used  blunderingly  for  LAUNDRESS. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  i.  ii.  5  There  dwels  one  Mistris 
Quickly,  which  is  in  the  manner  of  his  Nurse,  or  his  dry 
Nurse,  or  his  Cooke,  or  his  Laundry. 

4.  attri&.j  as  laundry-battledore y  -blue,  -blue-bag, 
f  -house,  -maid,  -man,  -woman* 

a  1668  DAVENANT  Play-ho.  to  Let  Wks.  (1673)  77  We'll 
make  'em  bring  Their  *  Laundry  Battledores.  1899  Westm. 
Gaz.  8  Aug.  6/1  Large  supplies  of.  .*laundryblue.  t$&a  Plain 
Hints  Needlework  33  Run  a  tape  through  the  holes,  and  it 
will  make  a  '  *Laundry  Blue-bag  \  1585  Wills  <y  Inv.  N.  C. 
(Surtees  1860)  II,  loSToeuerieof  themaides  of  the*landerie 
house  2s.  6d.  1632  B.  JONSON  Mag)i.  Lady  iv.  i,  I  will.. 
cry  it  through .. every  office  of  the  *laundry-maids.  1855 
MRS.  GASKELL  North.  $  S.  ix,  She  was  no  longer  Peggy 
the  laundry-maid,  but  Margaret  Hale,  the  lady.  1708  J. 
CHAMBERLAYNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  n.  in.  List  xlix.  (1743)  162  The 
Matron  is  to  take  care  of  the  Men's  Linnen.  .&  deliver  it  to 
the  *Laundryman  once  a  week.  1883  STEVENSON  Silverado 
Squatters  14  There  are  the  blacksmith's,  . .  and  Kong  Sam 
Kee,  the  Chinese  laundry  man's.  1863  FR.  A.  KEMBLE  Rcsid. 
in  Georgia  24  The  eldest  son  of  our  Maundry-woman. 

t  Latl'ndy, «.  Obs.rare~°.  [f.  LAUND  +  -Y1.] 
=  LAWNY  a. * 

1611  FLORIO,  Landoso^  laundie,  full  of  laundes. 

Laune,  obs.  form  of  LAWN  sb. 

Launge,  obs.  form  of  LAUNCH  v. 

Launsgay,  variant  of  LANCEGAY. 

Launt,  variant  of  LAUND  Obs. 

Launtern(e,  obs.  form  of  LANTERN. 

Ii  Laura  (l^T-a).  Christian  Antiq.  [Gr.  Aaupa, 
lane,  passage,  alley.]  An  aggregation  of  detached 
cells,  tenanted  by  recluse  monks  under  a  superior, 
in  Egypt  and  the  desert  country  near  the  Jordan. 

1727-53  in  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  1819  SOUTHEY  in  Q.  Rev. 
XXII.  66  Like  one  of  the  eastern  Lauras— an  assemblage  of 
separate  cells,  each  inhabited  by  a  recluse.  1845  PETRIE 
Eccl.  Archit.  Irel.  425  These  [separate  cells]  formed  a 
Laura,  like  the  habitations  of  the  Egyptian  ascetics.  1871 
FARRAR  Witn.  Hist.  v.  170  It  would  have  perished  in  some 
lonely  laura  of  desert  cenobites. 


liaiiraceous  (Igr^-Jas),  a.  Bot.  [f.  mod.L. 
Lanrace-K  +  -ous.J  Of  or  belonging  to  the  N.O. 
Laurace&  or  laurel  family.  In  recent  Diets. 

Laurate  (Ig'r^t).  C/iem.  [f.  L.  laur-us  laurel 
+  -ATE.  See  LAURIC.]  A  salt  of  lauric  acid. 

1873  Footings'  Chem,  (ed.  ii)  690  The  laurates  of  the 
alkali-metals  and  of  barium  are  soluble  in  water. 

t  Laure.  Obs.  Also  i  laur,  lawer.  [OE.  laur, 
ad.  L.  laurus.  Cf.  OF.  laure  (perh.  the  source  in 
ME.).]  The  laurel  or  bay-tree;  also,  the  leaves 
of  the  same  woven  into  a  chaplet.  Also  laure  tree. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  187  Simon . .  mid  lawere  ^ebea^od  ongatt 
fleo^an.  c  iooo.Yrt-v.  Leechd.  II,  20  Wib  healfes  heafdes  ece, 
fcenim  laures  croppan  dust,  c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  in. 
17  Thou  shall  see  me  go  Unto  the  nexte  laure  I  see  And 
kisse  hit  for  hit  is  thy  tree.  1549  Comfl.  Scotl.  xvii.  149 
He  vas  crounit  vitht  ane  croune  of  laure  tre.  1567  Glide  <y 
Godlie  Kail.  (S.T.S.)  98  Sum  tyme  a  Tyrane  flureis  half 
I  stinu  Lyke  lawre  trc,  quhilk  euer  growis  grene. 

Laureal,  laurear,  obs.  forms  of  LAUREL  sbl 
Laureate  (l§Tz"i^t),«.  and  j^.  Also  4-5  lauriat, 
5-6  lawreat,  5-7  lawriat^e,  4-9  laureat.     [ad. 
L.  four  cat-its  crowned  with  laurel,  f.  lattrea  laurel- 
tree,  laurel  crown,  fern,  of  laureus  made  of  laurel, 
f.  laur-us  :  see  LAUREL.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Crowned  with  laurel,  wearing  a  laurel  crown 
or  wreath  (as  a  symbol  of  distinction  or  eminence). 

1616  KUI.LOKAR,  Laureate,  crowned  with  Laur  ell.  a  1618 
SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  (Grosart)  I.  9  These  laureat  Temples 
which  the  Laurel  grace.  1637  MILTON  Lycidas  151  To 
strew  the  Laureat  Herse  where  Lycid  lies.  1742  COLLINS 
Ode  Simplicity  33  While  Rome  could  none  esteem  But 
Virtue's  Patriot  Theme,  You  lov'd  her  Hills,  and  led  her 
Laureat  Band.  1818  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  iv.  Ivii,  The  crown 
Which  Petrarch's  laureate  brow  supremely  wore.  1864  J. 
EVANS  Coins  Anc.  Brit.  38  The  laureate  head  of  Apollo. 

b.  Of  a  crown,  wreath  :  Consisting  of  laurel,  or 
imitating  one  composed  of  laurel  (blending  with 
the  attributive  use  of  the  sb.).  Hence  {pott.) 
laureate  shade. 

14x2-20  LVDG.  Chron.  Troy  Prol.  (1513)  A  tj,  The  palme 
laureat  Whiche  y1  they  wan  by  knygthode  in  theyr  dayes. 
1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  243/1  He  . .  sawe  . .  saynt  domynyk 
crowned  with  a  crowne  of  gold  laureate.  1597  Pilgr.  Par- 
nass.  i.  51  There  rnay_  youre  templs  be  adornct  with  bays  . . 
There  may  you  sit  in  softe  greene  lauriate  shade.  1628 
WITHER  Brit.  Rementb.  iv.  1794  The  Lawreat  Wreath.  1655 
H.  VAUGHAN  Silex  Scint.  Pref.,  That  is  the  Bpa/3etoi',  and 
Laureate  Crown,  which  idle  Poems  will  ..  bring  to  their 
unrelenting  Authors.  1744  AKEKSIDE  Pleas.  Imag.  i.  54  Un 
fading  flowers  CulI'd  from  the  laureate  vale's  profound 
recess,  Where  never  poet  gain'd  a  wreath  before.  1769 
GRAY  Ode  for  Music  vii,  To  grace  thy  youthful  brow  The 
laureate  wreath,  that  Cecil  wore,  she  brings. 

fc.  Laureate  letters  [tr.  L.  litterx  laureate], 
a  letter  or  dispatch  announcing  a  victory.  Obs. 

1508  KENNEDIE  Flyting  iv.  Dunbar  28  Thow  fall  doun  att 
the  roist,  My  laureat  lettres  at  the  and  I  lowis.  1533 
BELLENDEN  Livy  y.  (1822)  442  Come  laureat  letteris  fra 
Posthurmus,  schawing  all  this  victorie  as  it  was  fallin  to 
Romanis.  c?  1656  USSHER  Ann.  vi.  (1658)  549  Lucullus 
dispatched  his  letters  laureat  to  the  Senate. 

2.  With  a  sb.  denoting  an  agent  or  the  like : 
Worthy  of  special  distinction  or  honour,  pre-eminent 
in  the  (indicated)  sphere  or  faculty. 

The  adj .  often  followed  the  sb.,  in  imitation  of  Latin  order. 

a.  gen.  ?  Obs. 

1508-  DUNBAR  Ballad1  Ld.  Barnard  Stewart  4  Most 
valyeand,  most  laureat  hie  wictour.  1508  KENHEDIB^pjfeVg' 
iv.  D  unbar  ^-2  \  Judas,  iow,  iuglour,  Lollard  laureate.  £1590 
MARLOWE  Fanst.  iii.  32  No,  Faustus,  Thou  art  conjuror 
laureat,  That  canst  command  great  Mephistophilis. 

b.  spec.  Distinguished  for  excellence  as  a  poet, 
worthy  of  the  Muses'  crown.     Poet  laureate :   in 
early  use,  a  title  given  generally  to  eminent  poets, 
and  sometimes  conferred  by  certain  universities; 
in  mod.  use,  the  title  given  to  a  poet  who  receives 
a  stipend  as  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Household, 
his  duty  being  to  write  court -odes,  etc. 

The  first  poet  laureate  tn  the  modern  sense_  was  Ben 
Jonson,  but  the  title  seems  to  have  been  first  officially  given 
to  his  successor,  Davenant  (appointed  1638). 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Clerk's  ProL  31  Fraunceys  Petrak  the 
lauriat  poete.  ?  c  1400  LYDG.  sE softs  Fab.  Prol.  8  This  poyet 
laureate  Callyd  Ysopos.  1423  J  AS.  I  Kingis  Q.  cxcvii,Gowere 
and  chaucere.  .Superlatiue  as  poetis  laureate.  1432-50  tr. 
Higden  (Rolls)  I.  13  That  nowble  and  laureate  poete  callede 
Homerus.  [1486  in  Rymer  Fa-dcra  XII.  317  Cum  Nos  .. 
concesserimus  Bernardo  Andrea;  Poeta;  Laureate  quandam 
Annuitatem  Decem  Marcarum.]  1490  (title)  The  Dylectable 
Newesse.  .oftheGloryousVictoryeofthe  Rhodyans agaynst 
the  Turkes.  Translated  from  the  Latin  of  G.  Caoursin  by 
Johan  Kaye  (Poete  Lawreate).  1308  DUNBAR  Gold.  Targe 
262  O  morall  Gower,  and  Ludgnte  laureate,  a  1529  SKELTON 
Agst.  Garnesche  iv.  84  At  Oxforth,  the  vniversyte,  Auaunsid 
I  was  to  that  degre  ;  By  hole  consent  of  theyr  senate,  I  was 
made  poete  lawreate.  1586  W.  WEBBE  Eng.  Poetrie  (Arb.) 
19  The  famous  and  learned  Lawreat  Masters  of  Englande. 
1642  MILTON  Apol.  Smcct.  Wks.  1851  III.  272  The  laureat 
fraternity  of  Poets.  1686  PLOT  Staffordsh.  275  Robert 
Whittington  . .  was  a  great  Grammarian.  Poet  laureat  of 
Oxford,  and  Frotcvates  Angliae.  1691  WOOD  At  ft.  Oxen. 
II.  255  Sir  Will.  D'avenant,  sometimes  Laureat  Poet  to  the 
said  King.  1697  Verdicts  Virg.  %  Homer  \\.  26  Our  Laureat 
Poet  tells  us,  that  [etc.].  1738  JOHNSON  London  198  The 
laureat  tribe  in  venal  verse  relate,  How  virtue  wars  with 
persecuting  fate.  1843  DYCE  Skcltoris  Wks.  I.  p.  xv,  There 
would . .  be  no  doubt  that  Skelton  was . .  poet  laureat  or  court 
poet  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  if  [etc.]. 


3.  transf.  of  things:  Worthy  of  the  laurel-wreath; 
deserving  to  be  honoured  for  eloquence,  etc.  In 
later  use  also:  Of  or  pertaining  to  poets,  or  to  a 
poet  laureate. 

1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (1858)  I.  32  With  goldin  toung 
and  lippis  laureat.  1560  ROLLAND  Crt.  Venus  TIL  13  Luifsum 
Ladies,  of  langage  Laureat.  ^1595  J.  DICKKNSON  Shcph. 
ContpL  (1878)  13  O  how  diuinely  would  the  swaine  haue 
sung  In  Laureate  lines  of  beauteous  Ladies  praise.  1598 
MARSTON  PygmaL,  Author's  Praise  136  Come,  Come, 
Augustus,  crowne  my  laureat  quill.  1815  L.  HUNT  Feast 
Poets  18  The  fancies  that  flow'd  at  this  laurtat  meeting. 
1821  BYKON  Juan  in.  Ixxx,  There  was  no  doubt  he  earn'd 
his  laureate  pension.  1847  GROTE  Greece  (1862)  III.  xliii. 
556  The  laureat  strains  of  Pindar. 

B.  sb. 

1.  =  Poet  laureate  (see  A.  2  b). 

a  1529  SKKLTON  Calliope  Wks.  fed.  Dyce)  I.  197  Calliope. . 
Whiche  gaue  to  me  The  high  degre  Laureat  to  be  Of  fame 
royall.  1597-8  Hi'.  HALL  Sat.  i.  ix.  2  Cupid  hath  crowned 
a  new  laureat.  a  1618  SVI.VESTKR  Epist.  Wks.  (Gro<-art) 
II-  337  O  thou  that  art  the  Laureat's  liberall  Fautor  !  .. 
Guide  thou,  Apollo,  this  first  course  of  mine.  1687  M. 
CLIFFORD  Notes  Dry  den  ii.  7  Our  Laureat  has  not 
pass'd  for  so  Learned  a  man  as  he  desires  his  unlearned 
Admirers  should  esteem  him.  1780  COWPER  Table  T. 
109  The  courtly  laureat  pays  His  quit-rent  ode,  his  pepper 
corn  of  praise.  1806  SURK  M'intcr  in  Loud.  (ed.  3)  III. 
134,  I  really  think  the  fire  of  the  laureat,  Pye,  in 
creases  with  his  years.  1825  KKBLK  Oa-as.  Papers  11877) 
102  The  panegyrical  strains  of  this  greatest  of  laureate-. 
[Spenser],  1841  W.  SPALDING  Italy  $  It.  I  si.  II.  2oClaudian 
. .  was  the  court  laureate  of  the  western  empire  till  hit 
patron's  fall.  1884  Chr.  ll'orld  21  Am;.  629/1  Keble  may 
be  spoken  of.. as  the  laureate  of  the  Church. 
b.  A  court-panegyrist. 

1863  CownEN  CLAKKE  S/taks.  Char.  xii.  305  He  has  indeed 
been  their  champion,  their  laureate,  their  brother,  their 
friend.  1867  FRKEMAN  Norm.  Cony.  (1876)  I.  iv.  169  An 
author  who  was  writing  as  the  mere  laureate  of  the  Norman 
court.  1868  Ibid.  II.  vii.  3  He  is  very  distinctly  not  an 
historian,  but  a  biographer,  sometimes  a  laureate. 

2.  U.S.  (See  quot.)     Cf.  LAUREATE  v.  2  a. 

1888  BRYCE  Anicr.  Comniw.  III.  vi.  cii.  445  note,  Mr.  D.  C. 
Oilman  ..  mentions  the  following  among  the  degree  title.-, 
awarded  in  some  institutions  to  women,  the  titles  of  Hachelor 
and  Master  being  deemed  inappropriate  :— Laureate  of 
Science,  Proficient  in  Music,  Maid  of  Philosophy. 

3.  Nmnism.   —  LAUREL  sb.^  4. 

1727-51  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Coin,  In  England,  the  current 
species  of  gold  are,  the  guinea,  half-guinea,  jacobus,  laureat, 
angel,  and  rose-noble.  Ibid.,  The  Carolus  or  Laureat,  235-. 

Laureate  (Ig'nV't),  v.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Pa.  t. 
7  (-5V.)  laureat ;  pa.  pple.  4-5  lauriat,  4-7  lau- 
reat(e,  5  lawriate,  6  lawreat.  [f.  L.  lauredt-us  : 
see  prec.  and  -ATE  3.] 

1,  trans.  To  crown  with  laurel  in  token  of  honour  ; 
to  crown  as  victor,  poet,  or  the  like ;   to  confer 
honourable  distinction  upon. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Monk's  T.  706  To  Rome  agayn  repaireth 
lulius  With  his  triumphe  lauriat  ful  hye.  1430  LYDG.  St. 
Margaret  497  Of  martlrdam  thus  she  toke  the  croun.  .Was 
laureat  thurgh  hir  parfit  suffraunce.  1430-40  —  Bochas  in. 
xv.  (1554)  88  b,  Thus  in  short  time  this  prince  in  his  estate 
On  land  and  water  was  twise  laureate.  ^1470  HENRYSON 
Mor.  Fab.  vni.  {Preach.  Swall<nv)xxxix,  Esope,  that  noble 
clerk,  Ane  poet  wirthie  to  be  lawriate.  1509  BARCLAY  Shyj> 
of  Folys  (ify  $)  II.  17  By  his  reygne  is  all  Englonde  lawreat. 
c  1510  —  Mirr,  Gd.  Manners  (1570)  D  j,  Before  the  victorie 
no  man  is  laureate,  At  ending  thou  shall  haue  palme,  victory 
and  mede.  1581  SIDNEY  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  60  Let  vs 
rather  plant  more  Laurels,  for  to  engarland  our  Poets 
heads,  (which  honor  of  beeing  laureat,  as  besides  them,  onely 
tryumphant  Captaines  weare,  is  [etc.]). 

2.  spec.   a.  To  graduate  or  confer  a  University 
degree  upon.     b.  To  appoint  (a  poet)  to  the  office 
of '  Laureate ', 

1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  447  After  he  had 
past  his  course  of  philosophic,  and  wes  laureat  in  St. 
Androes.  1662  RAY  Three  I  tin.  ii.  157  Most  of  the  students 
here  ..  wear  no  gowns,  till  they  be  laureat  as  they  call  it — 
that  is,  commence.  1695  SlBRALD  Aufo&wg:  (1834)  129, 1  was 
a  Basler  and  Magistrant  under  Mr.  William  Tweedy,  who 
laureat  me  July  1659.  1715  M.  DAVIES  A  then.  Brit.  I.  23 
He  f  R.Whittington]  supplicated  the  venerable  Congregation 
of  Regents  ..  that  he  might  be  laureated.  He  was  very 
solemnly  crown'd,  or  his  Temples  adorn'd  with  a  Wreath  of 
Lawrel ;  that  is,  doctorated  in  the  Arts  of  Grammar  and 
Rhetorick.  1729  POPE  Of  Poet  Laureate  Wks.  1886  X.  448 
If  Mr.  Cibber  be  laureated.  1774  WARTON  Hist.  Eng. 
Poetry  xxv.  (1840)  II.  332  About  the  year  1489,  Skelton  was 
laureated  at  Oxford,  and  in  the  year  1493*  was  permitted  to 
wear  his  laurel  at  Cambridge.  1864  BURTON  Scot  Abr.  I.  v. 
252  That  old  community  of  privileges  which  made  the 
member  of  one  university  a  citizen  of  all  others,  . .  whether 
he  were  laureated  in  Paris  or  Bologna,  Upsala  or  St.  An 
drews.  1884  J.  HARRISON  Oitrc  Tonnis  Collcdge  iii.  63  In 
Augst  1587  Rollock  laureated  his  first  class. 

Laureated  (Ig'nV'ted),  ///.  a.  [f.  LAUREATE  v. 
+  -ED  *.]  Crowned  with  laurel ;  -  LAUREATE  a. 

1611  FLORIO,  Laticlauio,  a  kind  of  long  Imperiall  robe,  . . 
that,  .triumphant  Generals,  laureated  Poets,  .were  wont  to 
weare  in  Rome.  1644  EVELYN  Diary  14  Nov.,  Before  this, 
go  many  crown'd  and  laureated  figures.  1656  BLOUNT 
Glossogr.,  Laureated  letters  [cf.  LAUREATE  A.  i  c].  1771 
Phil.  Trans.  LXI.  351  The  laureated  head  really  represents 
Jupiter  Mamas.  1877  RUSKIN  Fors  Clav.  No.  76  VII.  98 
This  voice,  coming  to  you  from  the  laureated  singer  of 
England  [Tennyson].  1879  H.  PHILLIPS  Addit.  Notes 
Coins  8  A  fine  bronze  medal  exhibits  a  laureated  head  of 
Napoleon. 

Iiaure  ate  ship  (lg*rzi&Jip).  [f.  LAUREATE  sb. 
+  -SHIP.]  a.  The  office  of  (poet)  laureate. 
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1785  Roliiad  i.  (title)  Probationary  Odes  for  the 
Laureatship.  1813  SCOTT  Let,  to  Jos.  Rallautyne  24  Aug. 
in  Lockhart,  I  have  a  letter  by  order  of  the  Prince  Regent 
offering  me  the  iaureateship  in  the  most  flattering  terms. 
1858  MASSON  Milton  \.  387  The  year  1632  was  (nominally) 
the  thirteenth  year  of  the  Iaureateship  of  Ben  Jonson. 

b.  The  personality  of  a  laureate  (used  jocosely, 
with  possessive  pron.,  as  a  title). 

1732  Gentl.  Mag.  563/2  Here,  replied  his  Laureatshtp, 
are  my  Works,  presenting  a  large  Volume  m  Quarto.  1819 
SOUTHEY  Epistle  in  Anniversary  21  To  personate  my  in 
jured  Laureateship. 

Laureation  ^Igr/V'jan).  [f.  LAUREATE  v. :  see 
-ATION.]  The  action  of  crowning  with  laurel  or 
making  laureate ;  in  the  Scottish  Universities,  a 
term  for  graduation  or  admission  to  a  degree ;  also, 
the  creation  of  a  poet  laureate. 

1637-50  Row  /fist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  422  Mr.  Patrick 
Simson,  after  his  laureation,  went  to  Ingland.  1649  lip. 
GUTHRIE  Mem.  (1702)  21  Being  a  Professor  of  Philosophy  in 
St.  Andrews  he  did  at  the  Laureation  of  his  Class  chuse 
Archbishop  Gladstone  for  his  Patron.  1680  G.  HICKES 
Spirit  of  Popery  28  Yet  they  now  complain  of  the  King, 
Parliament,  and  Council,  for  obliging  Expectants,  and 
Scholars,  at  their  Laureation  to  take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance. 
1730  T.  BOSTON  Mem.  ii.  17  Heing  allowed  only  /i6  Scotts 
by  my  father  for  the  laureatlon,  I  borrowed  20  merks  from 
one  of  my  brothers.  1774  WARTON  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  xxv. 
(1840*  II.  331  These  scholastic  laureations,  however,  seem 
to  have  given  rise  to  the  appellation  in  question  \poeta 
laurcatns\.  1834  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Discuss.  (1852)  483 
The  right  of  laureation  conceded  to  the  University  of 
Vienna  by  Maximilian  I  . .  constituted  what  may  be  held 
a  distinct  faculty,— a  Collegium  Poeticum.  1843  DVCE 
Pref.  ioSkeltons  Wks.  n  Skelton's  laureation  at  Oxford. 
1867  MASSON  Kdin.  Sketches  39  Their  graduation,  or,  as  it 
was  called,  their  'laureation  ',  in  Arts. 

Laurel  (1^'rel),  sb^  Forms :  a.  4  lorer(e, 
lorrer,  4-7  laurer(e,  5-7  lawrer(e,  5  laurear, 
-ier,  lawrare,6  lawryr,  7  lowrier.  &.  4laureal, 
5  laurialle,  -yel,  lawriall,  -ielle,  (loryel,  larel, 
-ielle),  5-61orel(l,6-;  lau-,  lawrell,  7  lawreall, 
7-8  lawrel,  (7  lowrell),  6-  laurel,  [ad.  F.  laurier 
for  loner,  f.  OF.  /or :— L.  laiir-us  :  the  £  forms  arise 
from  the  common  substitution  of  /  for  a  second  r 
in  a  word.  Cf.  mod.Sp.  laurel.  In  some  of  the 
forms  there  may  be  confusion  with  LAUIIEOLK.] 

1.  The  Bay-tree  or  Bay-laurel,  Laurus  nobilis : 
see  BAY  sb,*  2.     Now  rare  exc.  as  in  2. 

a,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  8235  He  ..  planted  tres  bat  war  to 
prais,  O  cedre,  o  pine,  and  o  lorrer.  i  1381  CHAUCER  Part. 
Ponies  182  The  victor  palm,  the  laurer  \_v.rr.  lawrer, 
laureol]  to  deuyne.  a  1400  Med.  MS.  in  A  rchseologia  XXX. 
358  Lewys  of  lorere  &  rwe  yu  take.  1412-20  LVDG.  Citron. 
Troy  i.  viii,  With  y*  lawrer  .,  They  crowned  ben.  c  1500 
Lancelot  82  To  my  spreit  vas  seen  A  btrde,  yat  was  as  ony 
lawrare  green.  1500-20  DI/NBAR  Poems  xlvi.  6  V pone  a  blisful 
brenche  of  lawryr  grene.  1652  ASHMOLK  Thcat.  Chan.  214 
The  Laurer  of  nature  ys  ever  grene. 

ft.  c  1350  [see  laurel-tree  in  6].  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  4961 
A  tre..Largior  ^en  a  lawriall  Si  lengur  withall.  <  1420 
Anturs  of  Art  h.  vi,  By  a  laurycl  he  lay,  vndur  a  lefe  sale. 
1496  Divt's  .y  Pai<p.  (W.  de  W.)  i.  xxviii.  66  Some  he  or- 
deyned  to  be  grene  wynter  &.  somer,  as  lore!!,  boxe,  holme. 
1561  HOLLYBUSH  Horn.  A  Path.  23  b,  Take  . .  the  leaves  of 
Lorel  or  Baye.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II,  173  The  Lawrell, 
both  leafe,  bark,  and  berry,  is  by  nature  hot.  1624  CAPT. 
SMITH  Virginia  \.  \vAsi0/>o,a  kindeofTree  like  Lowrell. 
1734  POPE  Kss,  Man  iv.  n  'Twin'd  with  the  wreaths  Par 
nassian  laurels  yield.  1808  SCOTT  in  Kiog,  Notices  ( \ 880) 
19  He  would  have  twisted  another  branch  of  laurel  into  his 
garland.  1876  HARLEY  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  6)  450  The  Laurel  or 
Sweet  Bay,  is  a  native  of  the  North  of  Asia  and  the  Medi 
terranean  regions. 

fb.  The  leaves  of  the  same  used  medicinally. 

1477  NORTON  Ord.  Alch.  v.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  67  Lawrell 
the  Laxative.     1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Helt/te  (1539)  60  Lawrell. 
c.  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Laurus  or  the  N.O. 
Lauracex. 

1846  LINDLEY  Vfg.  Kingd.  535  Order  ccv.  Lauracez  — 
Laurels.  Ibid.  537  In  some  cases  a  volatile  oil  is  obtained 
from  the  Laurels  in  large  quantities. 

2.  The   foliage   of  this   tree   as   an  emblem   of 
victory  or  of  distinction  in  poetry,  etc. 

a.  collect,  sing. 

a.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt's  T.  169  Hoom  he  rood  anon  With 
laurer  crowned  as  a  Conquerour.  £1425  LYDG.  Assembly 
Gods  791  Crownyd  with  laurer  as  lord  vyctoryous.  1515 
BARCLAY  Egtoges  i.  (1570)  A  j  b/2  Then  who  would  ascribe, 
except  he  were  a  foole,The  pleasant  laurer  vnto  the  mourn 
ing  cowle.  1604  J.  WEBSTER  Ode  in  S.  Harrison  Arc/is  Tri, 
B  b,  To  euery  brow  They  did  allow  The  liuing  Laurer  which 
begirted  round  Their  rusty  Helmets. 

p.  1387  TRKVISA  Higdcn  (Rolls)  V.  169  pere  he  dede 
meny  victories,  and  gat  a  crown  of  laureal  bat  hyng  bitwene 
tweie  pilers.  c  1460  PlaySacram.  882  Gyff  lawrelle  to  that 
lord  of  myght.  a  1631  DONNE  Epigr.  (1652)  97  It  with 
Lawrell  cruwn'd  thytonquering  Browes.  i8i3ScOTT  Tricrtn. 
in.  xxxv,  A  crown  did  that  fourth  maiden  hold,  ..  Of  glossy 
laurel  made. 

b.  A  branch  or  wreath  of  this  tree.  lit.  andyf^. 
i.    1429  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  141  God  of  his  grace  gaf  to 

thy  kynrede  The  palme  of  conquest,  the  laurere  of  victorye. 
r  1430  LYDG.  Min,  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  26  Laurear  of  martirs, 
foundid  on  holynes  !  1607  DEKKER  Knts.  Conjur.  (1842)75 
These  elder  fathers  of  the  diuine  furie  gaue  him  [Spenier]  a 
lawrer,  and  sung  his  welcome. 

ft.  1578  TIMME  Calttine  on  Gen.  207  The  Oliue.  .was  a  sign 
of  peace,  even  a>  the  Lawrell  is  a  token  of  victory.  1709 
STEELE  Tatter  No.  76  p  4  Virtue  need  never  ask  twice  for 
her  Lawrel.  c  1718  PRIOR  Ladle  36  Fame  flies  after  with 
a  laurel.  1847  EMERSON  AY/r.  .If ft/,  Goethe  Wks.  (Bohn)  I. 
387  Still  he  is  a  poet — poet  of  a  prouder  laurel  than  any 


contemporary.  1850  PRESCOTT  Peru  II.  351  The  laurel  of 
the  hero  . .  grows  best  on  the  battle-field. 

c.  //.  in  the  same  sense,  lit.  andy?^.  Also  in 
phr,  to  reap,  win  one  s  laurels,  to  repose,  rest,  retire 
on  ones  laurels.  To  look  to  ones  taitrels  :  to  beware 
of  losing  one's  pre-eminence. 

1585  JAS.  I  Ess.  Poesie  (Arb.)  23  Phorbus  crowns  all  verses 
. .  with  Laurers  always  grene.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  fy  Cr.  i.  iii. 
107  Prerogatiue  of  Age,  Crownes,  Scepters,  Lawrels.  1642 
FULLER  Holyfy  Prof.St.  in.  iii.  157  The  Conquerours  in  the 
Olympian  games  did  not  put  on  the  Laurells  on  their  own 
heads.  1680  OTWAY  Orphan  Ded.,  Under  the  Spreading  of 
that  Shade,  where  two  of  the  l>est  [Poets]  have  planted 
their  Lawrels.  1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  21  F  4  They  neither 
pant  for  laurels,  nor  delight  in  blood.  1803  Med.  Jrnl.  XIV. 
372  Puny  attempts  to  blast  the  laurels  . .  of  Jenner.  1818 
BYRON  Jnan  \.  cxxvi,  'Tis  sweet  to  win,  no  matter  how,  one's 
laurels.  1855  MOTLEY  Dutch  Rep.\.  \.  (1866)  651  Here  he 
reaped  Ins  first  laurels.  1859  HELPS  Friends  in  C.  Ser.  u.  I. 
To  Rdr.  6  They  might  really  repose  upon  their  laurels.  1874 
DEL'TSCH  Retn,  250  Let  them  rest  on  their  laurels  for  a  while. 
1882  MHS.  RIDDELI,  Pr.  of  Wales'*  Garden-Party  306  The 
fair  widow  would  be  wise  to  look  to  her  laurels.  1886  '  HUGH 
CONWAY  '  Living  or  Dead  xxx,  Roth  well  ..  wrote  one  more 
book  ;  then  retired  on  his  laurels. 

t  d.  The  dignity  of  Poet  Laureate.  Ol'S. 
1700  DKYDKN  Fables  Pref.  (1721)  3  My  countryman  and 
a  predecessor  in  the  Laurel  [Chaucer].  1814  Kdin,  Rev. 
Jan.  454  A  Dramatic  Poem ;  which  we  earnestly  hope 
was  written  before  he  [Southey]  came  to  his  Laurel  and 
Butt  of  Sherry. 

3.  In  modern   use,   applied   to  many  trees  and 
shrubs  having  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  true 
laurel ;  esp.   Cerasus  Laurocerasus,  the  common 
laurel  or  cherry-laurel. 

1664  EVELYN  K'al.  Hort.  (1679^  33  [Plants]  not  perishing 
but  in  excessive  Colds,  ..  Laurels,  Cherry  Laurel.  1736 
BAILEY  Honseh.  Diet.  378  Laurel,  the  Cherry  Laurel  or 
common  Great  Laurel.  1785  MAKTYN  Ronsscajis  Rot,  vii. 
79  The  genus  Plum,  comprehending  the  Apricot  and  Cherry 
.  .and  also  the  Laurel.  1820  WORDS \v.  To  Ra<.  Dr.  Words- 
ivortk  i,  The  encircling  laurels  ..  Gave  back  a  rich  and 
dazzling  sheen.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  led.  41 
II.  17  The  common  laurel . .  was  brought  from  Constantinople 
to  Holland  in  1576.  1888  Miss  BH  ADDON  Fatal  Three  i.  v, 
A  winding  walk  through  thickets  of  laurel  and  arbutus. 

*i  b.  Some  forms  of  this  word  were  by  certain 
writers  of  the  i6th  c.  appropriated  to  the  Spurge 
Laurel  (see  LAUREOLE). 

1548  TURNER  [see  LAURY].  1578  LYTE  Dodocns  in.  xxxvi. 
367  Lauriel  groweth  of  the  heigth  of  a  foote  and  a  halfe  or 
more.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  452  In  this  rank  is  to  be 
reckoned  the  wild  shrub  called  Lowrier  or  Chama^daphne. 
C.  With  defining  word  :  Alexandrian  Laurel, 
Kuscus  racemosus ;  American  Dwarf  or  Moun 
tain  Laurel  =  KALMIA  ;  Cherry  Laurel  (see 
sense  3  above)  ;  Copse  Laurel  —  Spurge  Laurel \ 
Great  Laurel,  an  American  name  lor  Rhodo 
dendron  maximum  ( Treas.  fiot.  i  S66) ;  Japan 
Laurel^  A I'CUBA  ;  Native  Laurel  (Tasmania), 
Anopterus  glandulosits  ;  Portugal  Laurel,  Cera- 
sus  Lusitanica;  Seaside  Laurel,  Xylophylla  lati- 
folia  ;  Spurge  Laurel,  Daphne  Lattreola.  For 
Ground-,  A'ose-,  Sheep-laurel,  see  the  first  member. 

1611  COTGR.,  Laureate,  spurge  Laurelt,  little  Laurell. 
1736  [see  3].  1760  J.  LKE  hit  rod.  Hot.  App.  316  Laurel, 
Alexandrian,  Rnscns.  Laurel,  Dwarf,  of  America,  Kahtria. 
Laurel,  Sea-side,  Phytlanthns.  I-aurel,  Spurge,  Daphne. 
1774  NICHOLAS  Let.  in  Corr.  iv.  Gray  11843)  174  The  Portugal 
laurel,  your  favourite  Portugal  laurel,  grows  to  a  size  here 
which  would  tempt  you  to  poison  it  through  envy.  1882 
Garden  4  Feb.  85/2  The  Alexandrian  Laurel  (Riiscus  race- 
tnosus)  is  one  of  our  most  precious  plants  for  foliage  with 
cut  flowers  in  winter.  1889  J.  H.  MAIDEN  Useful  Native 
Plants  A  ustral.  292  '  Native  Laurel '.  '  Mock  Orange '. 

4.  Numistn.  One  of  the  English  gold  pieces  (esp. 
those  of  so;.),  first  coined  in  1619,  on  which  the 
monarch's  head  was  figured  with  a  wreath  of  laurel. 
Cf.  LAUHEATE  sb.  3. 

a  1623  CAMDEN  Ann.  fas.  /,  an.  1619.  3  Sept.,  Aurea  Re 
gis  moneta  prodiit  cum  ejus  capite  laureate,  undc  Laurells 
nomen  statim  invenit  apud  vulgus,  diversi  valor  is,  scil.  xxs. 
cum  xx.  xs.  cum  x.  &  quinque  solidorutn  cum  v.  1743 
SNELLING  Gold  Coin  20  The  Unite  or  Laurel.  1866  CRUMP 
Ranking  x.  224  Gold  laurel  James  I.  1884  KKNYON  Gold 
Coins  0ftf«  137  The  Laurels  were  also  called  Broad  Pieces. 

5.  attrih.  and  Comb. :   a.   simple   attributive,  as 
laurel-hand^  -berry,  -bough,  -branch,  -bush,  -chaplct, 
-crown,   -garland,    -leaf,   -shade,   -shrub,    -thicket, 
-wreath  \  b.  parasynthetic,  as  laurel-leaved  adj. ; 
c.  objective,  as  laurel-bearing,  -worthy  adjs. ;  d. 
instrumental,  as  lattrcl-bro^ved,  -crowned,  -decked, 
-locked,  -wreathed  adjs.     Also  laurel-like  adj. 

1584  HUDSON  Du  Kartas"  Judith  title-p.  (i6n\  Binde 
your  browes  with  *Laurer  band.  1611  FLORID,  Lanriftro, 

laurell-bearing.  1561  HOLLYBUSH  )/n»i.  Aj>oth.  3  A  penny 
worth  of  "lorel  or  baye  berries.  1811  A.  T.  THOMSON  I.onif. 
Disp.  (1818)  230  Laurel  berries.,  are  imported  from  the 
Streights.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  246/2  They  that 
vaynquysshyd  in  bataylle  were  crowned  wyth  *laurier 
bowes.  11593  MARLOWK  Faustus  (1604*  F  2,  Cut  is  the 
branch  that  might  haue  growne  ful  straight,  And  burned  is 
Apolloes  Laurel  bough.  1550  LYNDESAY  Ttst.  Sqr.  Aff/i/r/tm 
138  Ilk  Barroun  beirand,  in  his  hand,  on  hie,  Ane  *  Lawrer 
branche,  in  signe  of  victorie.  1622  BACON  lien.  VI f^  Rather 
with  an  Oliue-branch..then  a  Laurel-branch  in  his  Hand. 
1823  BYRON  Juan  xin.  xxxiii,  The  blaze  Of  sunset  halos 
o'er  the  "laurel-brow 'd.  1657  TRAIT  Comnt.  Ps.  xx.  5  They 
presented  a  Palm,  or  "  Laurel-bush,  to  Jupiter.  1830 
WORDSW.  Russian  Fugitive  in.  ii,  Conquerors  thanked  the 
Gods.With  "laurel  chaplets  crowned.  1593  SHAKS,  3  Hen.  Vlt 


iv.  vi.  34  To  whom  the  Heau'ns,  in  thy  Natiuitie,  Adjudg'd 
an  Oliue-Branch  and  *  Lawrel  I  Crowne.  1882  A.  HARE 
in  Gd.  Words  May  338  The  poet  Empedocles,  draped  in 
purple  robes,  wearing  a  laurel  crown,  c  1374  CHAUCER 
Troylits  v.  1107  The  *  laurer  crowned  Phebus.  a  1847 
ELIZA  COOK  Song  Old  }'ear  ii.  15  Chant  a  roundelay 
over  my  *laurel-deck'd  bier.  1577  NORTHBROOKE  Dicing 
(1843)  joi  A  Christian  man  ought  not  to  go  with  a  *laurell 
garland  vpon  his  head*:.  1607  F.  MASON  Author.  Cft.  Ep. 
Ded.  3  Who  . .  decked  their  victorious  heads  with  lawreall 
garlands.  1387  TREVISA  Higdcn  (Rolls')  IV.  295  For  cove- 
tise  of..*Iaurial  leves  wi^>  oute  eny  fruyt.  11450  ME. 
Med.  Bk.  (Heinrich)  146  Take  of..percely,  saueyne,  lore! 
leues.  1747  WESLEY  Print.  Physic  (1762)  56  As  much 
as  lies  on  a  sixpence  of  powder'd  Lawrel  leaves.  1787 
Fain.  Plants  I.  379  *  Laurel- leaved  Tulip-tree.  1833  HT. 
MARTINEAI'  Cinnamon  <y  P.  iii.  41  The  'laurel-like  cinna 
mon.  1850  MRS.  BROWNING  Poems  II.  223  Her  [Italy] 
'laurel-locked  ..  Cxsars  passing  uninvoked.  1894  GLAD 
STONE  Horace  Odes  u.  xv.  9  Dense  ^laurel-shade  shall  stop 
the  rays  Of  Summer.  1830  TENNYSON  Poet's  Mind  14 
Every  spicy  flower  Of  the  'laurel-shrubs.  1840  BROWNING 
Sordello  Wks.  1896  I.  132  Beneath  a  flowering  *laurel 
thicket  lay  Sordello.  1616  W.  BROWNE  /frit.  Past.  n.  i, 
In  *Laurell-\vorlhy  rymes  Her  loue  shall  Line  vntill  the  end 
of  times.  1721-2  AMHERST  Tcrrx  Fit.  No.  10  (1754)  48  This 
. .  bard  has  . .  lampoon 'd  those,  who  fix'd  the  immortal 
*laurel-wreath  upon  his  brows.  1818  BYKON  Ch.  Har.  iv. 
xli,  The  true  laurel-wreath  which  glory  weaves  Is  of  the  tree 
no  bolt  of  thunder  cleaves.  1878  SYMONDS  Many  Moods, 
Love  fy  Death  165  The  *  laurel-wreathed  choir. 

6.  Special  comb. :  laurel-bay,  f  (a)  =  laurel- 
berry ;  ^)  =  Bay-laurel  (sense  i);  laurel-bottle, 
a  bottle  containing  crushed  laurel  leaves,  used  by 
entomologists  for  killing  insects  ;  laurel-cherry 
=  cherry  laurel ;  hence  laurel-cherry  water = laurel 
water-,  f  laurel-man,  ?a  member  of  one  of  the 
parties  disaffected  to  the  Hanover  dynasty  ;  laurel- 
oil  =  oil  of  laurel,  a  solid  fat  obtained  from  the 
berries  of  Laurus  nobilis  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.)  •  laurel- 
thyme  =  LAURUSTINUS  ;  laurel-tree  =  sense  i  ; 
laurel-water  Med.,  the  water  obtained  by  distil 
lation  from  the  leaves  of  the  cherry-laurel  and  con 
taining  a  small  proportion  of  prussic  acid. 

c  1450  ME.  Med.  Bk.  (Heinrich)  198  Tak  ..  *Iorel 
bayes  nistad  in  oyle.  1813  SCOTT  Triertn.  m.  xxxix, 
Round  the  Champion's  brows  were  bound  The  crown  . .  Of 
the  green  laurel-bay.  1871  WOOD  Insects  at  Home  26  The 
following  is  the  neatest  way  of  making  a  'laurel-bottle.  1787 
Fam.  Plants  I.  339  *Laurel-cherry.  1822-34  Goods  Study 
Med.  (ed-4)  I.  487  Laurel-cherry  water.  1730  SWIFT  I'tnd. 
Ld.  Carteret  27  Inflamers  of  Quarrels  between  the  two 
Nations,  ..  Haters  of  True  Protestants,  *Lawrel-men, 
Annists,  . .  and  the  like.  1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Org. 
Bodies  439  *Laurel  oil  is  expressed  from  the  berries  of 
the  laurtts  nvbilis.  1693  EVELYN  De  l<i  Quint.  Contpl. 
Card.  II.  173  We  have  now.  -but  few  Flowers,  except  those 
of  *  Laurel-Time,  or  Ltiurns  Thyinus.  f  1350  Will.  Pnlerne 
2983  Vnder  a  louely  *lorel  tre  in  a  grene  place,  c  1415  LYDG. 
Temple  of  G  las  115  Daphne  vnto  a  laurer  tre  Iturned  was. 
1549-62  STERNHOLD  &  H.  Ps.  xxxvii.  35  Flourishing  .. 
as  doth  the  Laurell  tree.  1731  MADDEN  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XXXVII.  85  OnePartof  *Laurel-Waler  to  four  of  Brandy. 
1829  CARLYI.E  Misc.  (1857)  II.  25  Counter-plottings,  and 
laurel-water  pharmacy. 

Hence  Iian'relship  =  LAUREATESHIP. 

1820  Examiner  No.  612.  1/2  Receiving  the  laurel  which 
had  been  worn  by  Dryden,  and  Spenser,  and  Ben  Jonson, 
and  Daniel  (a  list  of  laurelshlps  somewhat  doubtful'. 

Laurel  (1^'rel),  sb£  A  salmon  that  has  remained 
in  fresh  water  during  the  summer. 

1861  Act  24  <V  25  I'iit.  c.  109  §  4  All  migratory  Fish  of  the 
Genus  Salmon . .  that  is  to  say . .  Kelt,  Laurel,  Girling. 

JjaiiTcl,  •    Ol>s.     [f.  LAUREL  j^.1]    Crowned 
or  wreathed  with  laurel ;  hence,  renowned. 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1595)  131  Lycomedes  . .  hauing 
laken  very  rich  furniture  and  flags,  did  afterwards  conse 
crate  them  to  Apollo  laurel).  [Sic\  but  perh.  mispr.  for 
laurel-hearer  \  Amyot  snrnomnit  Portant  laurier.\  1606 
SHAKS.  Ant.  <y  Cl.  \.  iii.  100  Vpon  your  Sword  Sit  Laurell 
victory. 

Laurel  (1^'rel),  v.  [f.  LAUREL  j^.1]  tram.  To 
wreathe  with  laurel;  to  adorn  with  or  as  with  laurel. 

1631  H.  SHIRLEY  Mart.  Souldicr  v.  in  Bulled  O.  PI.  I. 
242  The  good,  how  e're  trod  under,  Are  Lawreld  safe  in 
thunder.  1663  SIR  G.  MACKENZIE  Rclig.  Stoic  xvi.  (1685* 
143  Lawrel'd  and  rewarded.  1762-71  H.  WALPOLF.  I'ertue's 
Anted.  Paint.  (1785)  V.  87  Sir  Kdward  Nicholas,  secretary 
of  state;  oval  frame  laurelled.  1831  West  in.  K  ti'.  Jan.  234 
Our  Ceesar  was  bald,  and  we  laurelled  his  defect.  1850 
NEALE  Med.  Hymns  (1867)  153  Laurelled  with  the  stole  vic 
torious.  1867  F.  M.  FINCH  filne  fy  Gray  in  A  tlantic  ftlonthly 
Sept.  370  They  banish  our  anger  forever  When  they  laurel 
the  graves  of  our  dead  ! 

b.  To  serve  as  a  decoration  for. 

1821  Sporting  Mag.  VII.  192  Ever  green  be  the  garland 
that  laurels  thy  fame. 

Laurelled  (l^reld),  ///.  a.  [f.  LAUREL  5/>.J  or 
v.  +  -Ei>.]  a.  Adorned,  crowned,  or  wreathed  with 
laurel.  Hence  fig.  honoured,  illustrious  :  cf. 
LAUREATE.  ^Laurelled  letters:  cf.  LAUREATE 
A.  I  c.  b.  Covered  with  a  growth  of  laurel  ;  also, 
made  of  laurel. 

1682  DRYPEN  Dk.Guise\\\.  i,  The  Trophies  of  my  Lawrell'd 
Honesty  Shou'd  bar  me  from  forsaking  this  bad  World. 
1693  —  Perkins  Sat.  (1697)  496  Th'  Express  is  come  With 
Laurell'd  Letters  from  the  Camp  to  Rome.  1700  PRIOR 
Carmen  Scculare  379  From  his  oo/y  Bed,  I'oyn  shall  raise 
his  Laurell 'd  Head.  1744  AKENSIDF.  Pleas.  Imag,  \.  411 
The  choir  Of  laurel'd  science.  1791  E.  DARWIN  Rot.  GarJ. 
i.  56  Liberty  returns  with  laurell'd  peace.  1815  W.  TAYLOR 
in  Mon'My  AYr.  LXX.VIL  471  I-aurelled  rather  than  ex- 


LAURENCE. 

cellent  in  funeral  eulogy.  1822  WORDSW.  Somt.,  New 
Churches,  Laurelled  armies,  not  to  be  withstood — What 
serve  they?  1867  M.  ARNOLD  Heine's  Grave  57  Here  no 
sepulchre  built  In  the  laurell'd  rock.  1879  FROUHE  Cxsar 
xxvi.  442  With  laurelled  fasces  and  laurelled  wreaths.  1886 
SVMONDS  Kfnaiss.  If.,  Catholic  React.  (1898)  VII.  viii.  32 
How  touching  was  the  destiny  of  this  laurelled  exile  [Tassoj. 

t  Laivrence  '.  Obs.  In  5-6  lowrance,  -enoe. 
[?  The  Christian  name  :  see  next.]  A  name  for  the 
fox.  Cf.  LOWRV. 

<ri47o  HEXRYSON  Mar.  Fab.  x.  (Fax  4  Wolf)  iii,  The 
wolf  was  neirar  nor  he  wend,  For  in  ane  busk  he  lay,  and 
lowrence  haith.  1538  LYNDESAY  Drone  895  Lowrance  . . 
dois,  but  reuth,  the  sely  scheip  donnthryng. 

Laurence-,  Lawrence  (1^-rens).    [ad.  L. 

Lauren/ins.]  A  Christian  name,  used  to  denote  a 
personification  of  indolence.  Laurence  bids  wages : 
a  proverbial  phrase  meaning  that  the  attractions 
of  idleness  are  tempting.  Also  Lazy  Laurence, 
a  reproachful  designation  tor  an  idle  person. 

Possibly  the  alliteration  of  the  last-quoted  phrase  may 
sufficiently  account  for  the  use  of  the  name  ;  some,  hoxvever, 
have  suggested  an  allusion  to  the  heat  prevalent  about 
St.  Laurence's  day  (Aug.  jo).  Another  conjecture  is  that 
there  was  a  joke  to  the  effect  that  when  the  martyr  St. 
Laurence  told  his  tormentors  to  turn  him  round  on  his 
gridiron,  it  was  because  he  was  too  lazy  to  turn  himself.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  the  equivalent  G.  tier  faitle  Lenz 
(Lenz—Lorenz)  has  been  in  use  from  the  i6th  c. ;  see  Grimm 
s.v.  Lenz. 

1796  PKGGE  Anonym.  (1809)  348  Laurence  Hits  wages  ; 
a  proverbial  saying  for  to  be  lazy;  because  St.  Laurence's 
day  is  the  loth  of  August,  within  the  dog-days,  and  when 
the  weather  is  usually  very  hot  and  faint.  1821  CI.ARE  Vill. 
Minstr.  II.  23  When,  .the  warm  sun  smiles  And  'Lawrence 
wages  bids'  on  hills  and  stiles.  1880  E.  Coritw.  Gloss., 
He  s  as  lazy  as  Larence.  One  wad  think  that  Larence  had 
got  hold  o'n. 

LaurentianOgre-nf'anX  a.  Ceo/,    [f.  L.  Lau- 

tenti-tis  Laurence  t  -AN.]  A  designation  of  certain 
sedimentary  strata  found  in  Canada  near  the  river 
St.  Lawrence.  Also  quasi-.^.  in  collective  sense. 

1863  A.  C.  RAMSAY  Phys.  Geog.  v.  (1878)  55  The  Laurentian 
rocks  are  the  oldest  formations  at  present  known  in  the 
xyorld.  187*  W.  S.  SVMONDS  Kec.  Rocks  ii.  21  The  Lauren 
tian,  or  Basement,  sedimentary  deposits  are  divided  into 
two  series.  1875  DAWSON  Dawn  of  Life\\\.  176  The  Lower 
Laurentian  of  Canada,  .is  found  to  contain  thick  and  widely 
distributed  beds  of  limestone.  1876  PA<.E  Ad-.:  Text-bk. 
Ceol.  x.  187  The  Laurentian  strata,  till  the  year  1862,  were 
regarded  as  metamorphic. 

t  Laureole.  Obs.  Also  4,  5  lauriol(e,  lawryol. 
[a.  F.  laureate,  ad.  L.  laurcola,  lit.  a  little  garland 
nf  laurel.]  Spurge  Laurel,  Daphne  Laurcola.  (In 
early  use  not  clearly  distinguished  from  LAUKKL^.I) 

<  1386  CHAUCER  Nun's  Pr.  T.  143  Of  lawriol,  Centaure, 
and  ffumetere.  c  1430  LYDG.  Coinmeml.  Our  Lady  73  Thou 
mirthe  of  martyrs,  sweter  than  citole,  ..  Unto  virgynes 
eternal  lauriole.  c  1440  Promf.  rarv.  291/1  Latu)ryol,  herbe 
(lawryal  A'.,  lawryol  S.),  laitreola.  1596  P.  BURROUGII  Metli. 
Phisick  ed.  3)  444  Laureole  is  more  forcible  in  operation. 

Laureatinus,  variant  of  LAUBUSTINI'S. 

t  Lauret.  Obs.  [Corruption  of  LAUREATE.]  = 
LAUREL  rf.1  4.  1731  in  BAILEY  vol.  II. 

Laurie  Ip'rik',  (i.  Chem.  [f.  L.  laur-its  LAVREL 
+  -1C.]  Laurie  acid,  a  white  crystalline  compound 
(C,2H21O2)  obtained  from  the  berries  of  Lauras 
nobilis.  Hence  in  Laurie  aldehyde,  ether;  names 
of  compounds  derived  from  this  acid. 

1873  Fownes'  Chem.  (ed.  1 1)  689  Laurie  acid  is  insoluble  in 
water.  1876  HARLEY  Mat.  Mcd.  led.  6)  6So  Besides  which 
there  are  small  quantities  of  lauric  aldehyd  C|2H2(O. 

t  Lauricomous,  rt.  Obs.-"  [{.L./aun'caui-us, 
{.  laurus  laurel  +  coma  hair  +  -ous.]  '  Full  of  Kays 
at  Top,  having  Hair  like  Kays'  (Bailey  vol.  11,1727). 

tLauri'ferous,!?.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.lt.l 
f.  laurus  laurel  +  -ous.]     Laurel-bearing. 

1656  in  BI.OUNT  Clossogr.  1711-1800  in  BAILEY.  Hence 
in  mod.  Diets. 

t  Lauri'gerous,  a.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  L.  lauri- 
ger,  f.  /auras  laurel  +  -ger  bearing  +  -ous.]  '  Wear 
ing  a  garland  of  Bays'  (Bailey  vol.  II,  1727). 

Laurin  (Ijj-rin).  Chem.  [f.  L.  laur-as  +  -IN  1.] 
A  crystalline  substance  (C,2H30O3)  obtained  from 
the  berries  of  Laurus  nobilis. 

1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Orf.  Bodies  910  The  laurin  of 
Bonastre  has  an  acrid  and  bitter  taste,  and  its  smell  is 
analogous  to  that  of  laurel  oil. 

t  Laurine,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  (oleum}  laurlnum, 
(.  laurus  laurel.]  (Oil)  of  laurel. 

<- 1400  I.anfranc's  Cinirf.  ^7  Hole  oiles,  as  oile  of  coste, 
oile  of  laurme  \Arld.  M.S.  oyle  laurym-].  c  1420  1'allad.  on. 
Huso.  w.  145  Madifie  hit  so  in  oil  lauryne.  £1450  ME. 
jiffd.  Kk.  (Heinrich)  170  Tak  anoynement,  bat  ys  y  cleped 
agryppa,  &  oyle  lauryne. 

Laurionite  (IjTi&wit).  Min.  [Named  by 
Kochlin,  1887,  from  Laurion,  in  Greece,  where  it 
was  found:  see-ire.]  Oxy-chloride  oflead,  formed 
by  the  action  of  sea-water  on  ancient  lead  slags. 

1887  Amir.  Jrnl.  Su.  XXXV.  418  Laurionite  occurs  in 
white  prismatic  crystals.  1900  Brit.  Mns.  Return  156. 

Lauristinus,  variant  of  LAURUSTIKUS. 

Lanrite  (Ij-rait).  Min.  [Named  by  Wohler, 
1866,  after  Mrs.  Laura  Joy  :  see  -ITE.]  Sulphide 
of  ruthenium,  found  with  platinum  in  small  brilliant 
crystals. 
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1866  Anier.  Jrnl.  Sci.  X  LI  I.  422.  1868  DANA  Mia.  (ed.  5) 
74  Laurite.  . .  From  the  platinum  washings  of  Borneo. 

t  Lau  rize,  v.  Obs.  rare-',  [f.  L.  laur-us  (see 
LAUREL  rf.')  +  -]/,E.]  trans.  To  crown  with  laurel. 

a  1618  SYI.VESI  KR  .Sonn.  iii,  Our  humble  notes,  though 
little  noted  now.  ..  LanriAl  (hereafter)  'mong  the  loftie* 
mounted ;  Shalj  sing  a  part  that  Princes  shall  allow. 

Lanmstine  (IJr&tota).    Also  erron.  7  lauri-, 


y  laure-.     [Anglicized  form  of  next.]   =next. 

1683-4  ROBINSON  in  Phil.  '1'rans.  XXIX.  477  Myrtles,  .. 
Bays,  Laurustines.  1693  DR.  T.  R.  in  /'/„'/.  Trans.  XVII. 
686  The  Lauristines  or  Wild  Bays.  1789  G.  Wnn  E  .Selborne 
Ix.  290 The  bays,  laurnstines,  and  laurels,  were  killed  to  the 
ground.  1848  THACKERAY  lik.  Snots  xxxi,  Myrtles  and 
glistening  laurustines. 

II  Laurustinus  (1§  rrstai'ni's).  Also 7  -S  laurus 
tinus,  9  erron.  laures-,  lauristinus.  [a.  mod.L. 
(orig.  two  words)  laurus  tinus  (L.  laurus  laurel, 
tinus  a  plant,  pcrh.  the  laurustinus).]  An  evergreen 
winter-flowering  shrub,  I'Hurnum  Tinus. 

1664  KVELYN  Kal.  Hort.  (1679)  9,  January  ..  Flowers  in 
Prime..  Prim-roses,  Laurus-tinus,  Me/ereon.  1725  BKADLEY 
Fain.  Diet,  s.v.,  There  are  three  Sorts  of  the  Laurus  Tinus 
cultivated  in  our  Country.  1765  WiLKEsCVwr.  (1805)  II.  140 
laurels  and  lanrustinuses  were  in  all  the  hedges.  1840 
BARHAM  Ingot.  Leg:  Ser.  i.  Spectre  Tappington,  From  the 
midst  of  a  thickset  laurustinus  [hel  diew  forth  a  gardener's 
spade.  1861  DELAMER  /•'/.  Card.  3  Laurustinuses,.  .and  even 
Portugal  laurels,  arc  kept  in  tubs,  that  they  may  be  housed 
when  frost  comes.  1882  J.  HARDY  in  Proc.  Rerw.  Xat.  Club 
IX.  No.  3.  435  The  Laurestinuses  have  been  sore  damaged. 

tLaury.  Obs.  Also  4  lorrei,  lorry,  .5  lorey, 
6  loury,  lowrie,  laurye,  ?laurew,  7  lary.  -ie,  8 
lowry.  [?f.  \..laurea,  fern,  of  iaureus ai\j., but  used 
as  sb.  for  the  tree  itself.]  =  LAUREL  rf.i 

_  a  1400  Med.  /IAS',  in  Archxol.  XXX.  368  Whanne  yis  crbe 
is  gaderid  yus,  In  lewys  of  lorry  it  must  be  wounnde.  14. . 
Vac.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  577/26  Damfnis,  a  loreytre.  Ibid. 
592/4  Laurus,  a  loreytre.  1412  tr.  Xccrcla  .Secret.,  Priv. 
Priv.  245  Al  the  grene  is  fadid,  outake  the  Pynes,  lorreis, 
olyucs,  and  few  othyr  trcn.  1508  DUN-BAR  Kallnrl  Ld.  />'. 
Steivart  67  Thi  cristall  helme  with  lawry  snld  l>e  crowuyt. 
'533  BEI.LENDKN  Livy  n.  (1822)  181  He  wald  not  ressave 
the  crown  of  lanrew  [v.r.  laurel  J,  to  have  the  samin  deformit 
with  the  public  doloure.  1548  TURNER  ,\'ames  of  Herbes  34 
(E.  D.  S.I  Daphnoides  called  of  the  cohimune  sort  I.aureola, 
in  englishe  Lauriel,  Lore!,  or  Loury.  1549  Contfl.  .Stot. 
vi.  60  The  laurye  tree.  1598  FI.OKIO,  Laurcola,  the 
herbe  perwinkle.  Also  the  shrub  lowrie  or  lawrell.  1681 
COLVIL  ll-'/tit^s  .Sufflic.  (1751)  106  Turpentine  and  larie 
berries.  Hid.  121  Trembling  he  stood,  in  a  quandary,  And 
purg'd,  as  he  had  eaten  lary.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey), 
/'  owry  or  Lowaray, a  Shrub,  otherwise  call'd  Spurge- Laurel 

Laus  e,  lausen,  obs.  ff.  LO»XE  a.,  LO.SK  v. 

II  Laus  tibi.  Ol>s.  [L.  =  '  praise  to  thee '.]  A 
name  for  the  White  Narcissus,  jVarcisstts  foci  tens. 

1548  TI-RNER  \aines  of  llerbcs  (1881)  55  Narcissus,  .wyth 
a  while  floure..it  is  called  of  diuerse,  whyte  Laus  tibi,  it 
maye  be  called  also  whylc  dafTadyl.  1567  MAM.ET  l~,r. 
Forest  48  Laus  libi  or  white  Daffadill  in  Greeke  is  called 
NarUaos.  1573  TI-SSKR  llvsb.  xliii.  (1878)  96. 

Lauta,  laute,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  LEWTV. 

t  LautlOUS,  a.  Obs.  rare—1.  In  6  lauoyouse. 
[Improper  formation  f.  L.  laut-us  (sec  next)  + 
-10US.]  Luxurious.  Hence  Lantioiisly  adv. 

1547  BOORIIE  Brev.  Health  cxliii.  53  With  meates  and 
drynkes  lautiously  educated.  Ibid,  cclxxx.  93  This  impedi 
ment  [fatness]  doth  come  of.  .laucyonse  fedyng. 

t  Lauti'tlOUS,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  lautitia 
magnificence  (f./autus  washed,  sumptuous)  +  -OL-S.J 
Sumptuous. 

1648  II  KRRICK  Hcsfier.,  Invitation  (1869)281  Such  lautitious 
meat,  The  like  not  Heliogabalus  did  eat. 

II  Lautu  (lairtw).  [Quichua  itautu  (Tschudi), 
llauto  (Gonsalcz,  1608).]  'A  band  of  cotton, 
twisted  and  worn  on  the  head  of  the  Inca  of  Peru, 
as  a  badge  of  royalty'  (Webster,  1828-32,  citing 
Uarlow). 

1807  J.  BARLOW  Columb.  in.  136  The  white  lautu  graced 
his  lofty  brow. 

Lauwhen,  obs.  form  of  LAUGH  v. 

Lauwine  (Ig'win,  Ger.  lauvrna).  Also  lawine. 
[ad.  G.  lawine,  according  to  Kluge  f.  lau  mild, 
tepid.]  An  avalanche. 

1818  BYRON  C/i. //ar.  iv.  xii,  Nations  melt.,  and  downward 
go,  Like  lauwine  loosen'd  from  the  mountain's  belt.  1833 
Penny  Cycl.  I.  389  Generally  termed  Avalanches,  or  some 
times  lauwines.  1845  Blaclnv.  .lAif.  I.VIII.  14,  I  see.  .the 
cliff-cradled  lawine  essay  its  first  motion.  i88«  J.  NICHOL 
Death  Thentistocles,*\.c.  131  Down  whose  slope  the  Lanwine 
thunders. 

Ijauxe,  obs.  form  of  LAX,  salmon. 

Lauyst,  obs.  snperl.  of  Low  a. 

Lava  (la-va).  [a.  It.  lava  (f.  lavare  to  wash  : 
see  LAVE  v.1),  orig.  'a  streame  or  gutter  suddainly 
caused  by  raine '  (Florio  1611),  applied  in  the  , 
Neapolitan  dialect  to  i  lava-stream  from  Vesuvius ; 
hence  adopted  in  literary  It.,  where  it  developed 
the  senses  represented  by  2  and  3  below.  Hence 
Sp.,  Pg.,  Ger.,  Du.,  Da.,  Sw.  lava.  F.  lave:'] 

fl.  A  stream  of  molten  rock  issuing  from  the 
crater  of  a  volcano  or  from  fissures  in  the  earth. 

1750  Phil.  Trans.  XLVII.  x.  32  The  wells.. near  the 
places  where  the  lava's  stopped,  are  sometimes  found  full. 
1767  HAMILTON  ibid.  LVIII.  6  Another  lava  forced  its  way 
out  of  the  same  place  from  whence  came  the  lava  last  year. 

2.  The  fluid  or  semi-fluid  matter  flowing  from 
a  volcano. 


LAVADERO. 

I7«o  .•!*«.  Keg,  Chron.  86/r  On  the  2ist  tilt.  ..all  the 
neighlwnrhood  of  Mount  Vesuvius  was  overflowed  by  a 
deluge  of  burning  bitumen  called  lava.  1820  KEATS  Lamia 
i.  157  As  the  lava  ravishes  the  mead.  1832  DE  LA  BECHE 
Cm.  Man.  (ed.  2)  109  The  lava  burst  out.  .at  three  different 
points,  about  eight  or  nine  miles  from  each  other.  1885 
Times  27  Aug.  5  The  phenomenon  which  these  peopV- 
understand  by  '  aluvion  '  is  really  the  stream  of  lava. 
Jig.  1821  SHKLI.KV  Lett.  Prose  Wks.  1880  IV.  197  We  are 
surrounded  here  in  Pisa  by  revolutionary  volcanoes  . .  the 
lava  has  not  yet  reached  Tuscany.  1876  HUM MIRKY  Coin 
Coll.  Man.  xix.  247  The  lava  of  Roman  power  overflowed 
its  native  crater. 

3.  The  substance  that  results  from  the  cooling  of 
the  molten  rock. 

1730  Phil.  Trans.  XLVII.  xxi.  150  This  lava  . .  is  a  very 
hard  substance,  like  stone,  of  a  slate  colour.  1789  MRS. 
Plozzi  Jonni.  Frame  II.  36  One  of  these  towns  is  (rushed 
. .  under  loads  of  heavy  lava.  1806  (.iaz.-tteer  .Scotl.  led.  21 
306  The  greater  part  of  it  is  composed  of  lava,  in  which  the 
different  layers  or  currents  are  very  evident.  1837  W. 
IRVING  Caft.  ISonnc-'ille  1184.11  243  Great  masses  of  lava 
lay  scattered  about  in  every  direction.  1882  Kef.  to 
//<7._  Repr.  Prec.  Met.  U*S.  622  Volcnnic  breccia  and  vol 
canic  conglomerates  are  likewise  designated  by  the  term 
'  lava '. 

b.  A  kind  of  lava,  a  bed  of  lava. 

1796  KIRWAN  Klcm.  Min.  (ed.  21  I.  400  Any  matter  that 
has  issued  out  of  a  volcano  in  a  liquified  .state.,  is  in 
general,  styled  a  lava.  1809  UKYUONK  .S/c/'/j- vii.  71  They 
pierced  through  seven  distina  lava>  one  under  the  other. 
1872  DANA  Corals  ii.  154  The  ravities  of  a  lava  or  basalt 
become  filled.  1882  GhiKlK  Tc.Yt-l'k.  (,><>/.  ill.  I.  i.  §  i.  203 
Lavas  differ  from  each  other  in  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  impregnated  with  gases  and  vapours. 

4.  at trib,   and   Conih. ;   a.  simple  attributive,   as 
lava-ash,  -column,  -fane,   -current,  -Jlow,  -plain, 
-rill,  -sea,   -stream,  -torrent ;  lava-like  adj.  ;    also 
lava-flag,  -millstone  (see  ijuots.    ;    lava-streak 
U.S.,  a    basaltic  dyke;    lava  ware   (sec   i|tint.  . 
b.   instrumental,  as  lava- capped,  -lit,  -paved  acijs. 

1882  Kef.  to  Ilo.  Kcfr.  Prec.  Met.  U.S.  634  The  filling 
up.,  of  the  old  riverbeds  by  "lava-ash.  Ibid.  6;3  The  bed 
rock  of  almost  every  '  lava-capped  mountain  shows  the  same 
peculiarity.  i86»  G.  1'.  Honors  1'oltanos  23  The  'lava- 
column  having  seemingly  sunk  top  far  within  the  vent. 
1882  GF.IKIK  Tc.tt-l'k.  deal.  ill.  i.  i.  S  3.  246  A  flat  Mava- 
cone  13,760  feet  above  the  sea.  1830  LYELL  Princ.  f/<v/.  L 
327  The  "lava-current,  .may  still  lie  traced,  by  aid  of  the 
scoria:  on  its  surface.  1811  PTNKKKION  Petral.  II.  .'  ;6  A 
basalt  fragment.,  called  *lava  tlag.  1888  I.  PRKSTWHII  (.,-,,/. 
II.9I  Bedsof  contemporaneous  *la\  a-flo\\s.  1802  !'i  ^i  '  n' 
lllustr.  llntton.  Theory  274  Crystalli/ed,  sparry  or  •  lava-like 
structure.  1876  GKO.  KI.IOT  Dan.  />,•>:  IV.  Ixv.  •..,;.(  The 
*Iava-lit  trai  k  of  her  troubled  consdent  e.  1858  SIMMONHS 
Diet.  Trade.  *  I.aTa-ntillstones,  hard  and  coarse  basaltic 
millstones,  obtained  from  quarries  near  Andernach  on  the 
Rhine.  1837  W.  IRVING  Ceipt.  li.wnn'illc  III.  77  The 
immense  *lava  plain  of  San  Gabriel.  1869  I'nil.iirs  r,-^iT. 
iii.  83  Small  'lava-rills  among  tliem.  1871  W.  MM,  IMS  in 
Mackail  Life  118991  '•  2*8  A  low  mound  of  snft  gr,-,s-,  rising 
like  an  island  from  the  much-riven  'lava-sca.  ~  1872  K.  B. 
SMYTH  Jlfintllf  Statist.  47  '"Lava  streaks',  or  dykes,  are 
found  associated  with  all  the  main  lines  of  reefs  at  Sand 
hurst.  1833  LYELL  Princ.  Gcot.  III.  184  The  branches.. 
are  formed  simply  of  two  "lava-streams.  1878  H>  XLF.V 
Physiogr.  192  These  "lava-torrents  are  often  of  great  magni 
tude.  1860  1,'ris  Did.  Arts  (ed.  5i  II  641  'Lava-ware,  a 
peculiar  stoneware,  manufactured  and  coloured  to  assume 
the  semi-vitreous  appearance  of  lava. 
C.  similative  (quasi-ff^'.). 

1818  BYRON  Ck.  Har.  iv.  Ii,  While  thy  lips  are  With  lava 
kisses  melting  while  they  burn. 

II  Lavabo  (lavf'-bo).  [L.  lavato,  ist  pers.  sing. 
fut.  t.  of  lavare  to  wash.] 

1.  Keel.  a.  The  ritual  washing  of  the  celebrant's 
hands  at  the  offertory,  accompanied  in  the  Roman 
rite  by  the  saying  of  Ps.  xxvi.  6,  beginning  Lavato 
inter  innocentes  mantis  mcas.     b.  The  small  towel 
used  to  wipe  the  priest's  hands,     c.  The  basin  used 
for  the  washing. 

1838  Direct.  Angl.  Gloss.  232  Laral<o,  the  secrela  oratio 
of  the  Priest  when  water  is  poured  on  his  fingers  before  the 
Prayer  of  Oblation.  [An  incorrect  explanation.]  1870  ROCK 
Text.  Fttbr.  i.  203  These  small  liturgical  towels  got  .  .  the 
name  of  Lavabo  cloths  or  Lavaboes.  1885  PATKK  Mariiis 
IV.  xxiii,  The  . .  pontiff,  as  he  . .  moved  his  hands  . .  at  the 
Lai'abo,  or  at  the  various  benedictions. 

2.  a.   A  washing  trough  used  in  some  mediaeval 
monasteries,  b. Awash-stand.  (Insomemod.  Diets.) 

1883  Mag.  of  Art  Dec.  47/1  We  give  a  reproduction  of. . 
one  aspect  of  the  lavabo,  or  washing-trough,  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  lavatory. 

t  Lava'Cre.  Obs.  Also6Si.  lavachre.  [ad.  L. 
lavacrum  bath,  f.  lavare  to  wash  :  see  LAVE  t'.1]  A 
bath  or  font ;  esp.  in  figurative  phrases  descriptive 
of  baptism,  e.g.  lavacre  of  regeneration,  of  salvation, 
after  Tit.  iii.  5  Vulg.  lavacrum  regencrationis  ,'cf. 
LAYER  s6.~  2). 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasiti.  Par.  Lttke  iii.  47  To  consecrate 
and  halowe  the  lavacre  or  founte  of  eternall  salvacion. 
a  1572  KNOX  Hist.  Kef.  Wks.  1846  I.  304  Thei  war  receaved 
in  his  houshold  by  the  lavachre  of  spiritual!  regeneratioun. 
1657  TOMI.INSON  Rettoit's  Disf.  185  They  were  so  much 
taken  with  Lavacres  that  some  of  them . .  would  bathe  them 
selves  seven  times  a  day. 

II  LaVadeTO.  Obs.  [Sp.,  f.  lavar  to  wash  :  see 
LAVE  K.1]  A  place  for  washing  gold  ore. 

1717  tr.  f'rezier's  Voy.  S.  Sea  1 10  On  the  Descent  of  the 
Mountain  ..  they  shew'd  me  a  Stream,  where  there  is  a  rich 
Lavadero,  or  Place  for  washing  of  Gold.  1760-72  tr.  Juan  S, 
Ultoa's  Voy.  (ed.  3)  I.  452  The  gold  taken  out  of  all 
these  Lavaderos  or  mines  in  the  province  of  Quito.  1709 


LAVAGE. 

W.  TOOKF.  Viav  Russian  Emp.  III.  414X0  these  mines 
belong  three  lavaderos.  .together  having  861  troughs. 

Lavage  (larved;;,  Fr.  lava';;),  [a.  F.  lavage,  f. 
/aver  to  wash.]  A  washing,  sfef.  in  R[ed.  n  cleans 
ing  of  the  stomach  by  means  of  emetics  administered 
in  large  quantities  of  water. 

1895  MORISON  Pyforoflasly  4  The  treatment  consisted  of 
d.iily  stomach  lavage.  1898  Daily  News  2  Aug.  5/2  This 
native  treatment  is  the  lavage  of  hot  oil  to  stop  the  bleeding. 

Lavage,  -aige,  obs.  forms  of  LAVISH  a. 

Lavalto,  variant  of  LATOLTA. 

t  Ziavament.  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  lavamentuin , 
f.  lavare  to  wash.  Cf.  LAVEMENT.]  A  washing ; 
concj'.j  a  wash,  lotion. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Gnillcmeau's  Fr.  Cirurg.  34b/2  With 
cleane  linnen..and  with  decent  and  convenient  lavamentes 
we  ought  to  sustayne  them  [fistulous  guts],  Mid.  49/2 
We  may,  in  this  disease  vse  certayne  exsiccating  Lava- 
mentes.  1658  A.  Fox  H'ttrtz  Siirg.  n.  xii.  93  Make  a 
I-avament  of  Liquorice,  let  it  run  gently  into  the  Wound. 
1823  J.  BADCOCK  Dont.  Antnsaii.  18  Herrings  ..  undergo 
the  first  lavament  in  stale  chamber-lye. 

Lavand,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  LAVENDER  sb? 

Iiavander,  obs.  form  of  LAVENDER. 

Lavandrie,  variant  of  LAVENDUY  Obs. 

II  Lava'lige.  rare.  [F.  lavange,  also lavanchc, 
believed  to  be  an  alteration  of  AVALANCHE  due  to 
association  with  /aver  to  wash.]  =  AVALANCHE. 

1806  J.  MONTGOMKRY  H'tvidercr  Sttata,  m.  xxxii,  Like 
a  Winter's  weight  of  snow,  When  the  huge  La vanges  break, 
Devastating  all  below. 

Lavant  (Irc'vant),  sit.     f?subst.  use  of  next.] 

i^See  quot.  1774.) 

1774  G.  WHITE  Selborne  xix.  (1789)  174  The  land-springs, 
which  we  call  lavants,  break  out  much  on  the  downs  of 
Sussex,  Hampshire,  and  Wiltshire.  1875  .Sttsscx  Gloss. 
s.v.,  How  it  did  rain  !  It  ran  down  the  street  in  a  lavant. 
1900  Academy  28  Apr.  365/1  The  waterings  and  'lavants1 
from  the  hills  leave  her  [Rye]  arid. 

t  Lavant,  a.  Obs.  [a.  F.  lavanl,  pr.  pple.  of 
lavcr  to  wash.]  That  bathes ;  given  to  bathing. 

1661  LOVKLL  Hist.  Aniin.  $  Min.  Introd.  a  5.  Birds  . .  are 
. .  pulveratricious  lavant,  as  the  pigeon,  ring-dove  [etc.l. 

Lavatic  Jav^-tik),  a.    [f.  LAV-A  +  -ATIC.] 

1830  MAUXDER  Trcas.  Knoiul.  I,  Lavatic,  consisting  of  or 
resembling  lava. 

Lavatioil  'lavJ'-Jon).  [ad.  L.  lavation-em,  n.  of 
action  f.  lavdre  to  wash.]  The  action  of  washing, 
an  instance  of  this;  concr.,  water  for  washing. 

1627  HAKEWII.L  Afal.  iv.  i.  §  6.  283  Such  filthy  stuffe  was 
by  loose  lewd  varlets  .sung  before  her  [Berecynthia'sj  charet 
on  the  solemne  day  of  her  lavation.  1653  H.  C.  Looking- 
Glassc  for  Ladies  14  If  women  once  he  cleansed  by  lava- 
lion^  1800  .!/«/.  Jrnl.  IV.  27  'J'he  beneficial  effects  of  cold 
lavation  in  febrile  disorders.  1827  LYTTON  1'clliam  viii, 
Our  lavations  are  performed  in  a  cracked  basin.  1855 
T.  GUTHRIE  Gospel  in  Ezet.  (1856)  247  With  this  sacred 
lavation  the  priest  sprinkles  the  man.  1879  SALA  /'art's 
herself  Again  (ed.  4)  II.  xii.  185  The  lavation  of  their 
befouled  linen.  1894  GOULD  lllnstr.  Dut.  Med.,  Lavation 
of  the  Blood,  intravenous  injection  of  water. 

Hence  Lava'tional  a.,  pertaining  to  lavation. 

1887  HALLIWELL  LifcofShaks.  II.  368'Towels.  -employed 
for  lavational  purposes  were  called  washing-towels. 

tLa'vative.  Obs.  [f.  L.  lav-are  to  wash  + 
-ATI VE.]  A  draught  to  wash  down  food  or  medicine. 

1633  HART  Diet  of  Diseased  i.  viii.  30  Now  and  then  they 
will  afford  themselves  a  cup  of  good  liquor,  as  a  lavative, 
to  wash  downe  this  rubbish.  Ibid.  III.  xv.  288  As  for  the 
lavative,  ordinarily  given  after  purgations,  .it  is  hard  to 
determine  the  particular  houre. 

Lavatorial (.lffivatoa-rial),«.  [f.L.*/avatori-us, 


simplicity  of  the  lavatorial  arrangement  could  hardly  be 
improved  upon. 

Lavatory  (laj-vatsri),  si.  Forms:  4-7  lav.i- 
torie,  -ye,  6  lavatori,  lavetarye,  4-  lavatory, 
[ad.  L.  lavatorium  a  place  for  washing,  f.  lavare 
to  wash  :  see  LAVE  t>.'] 

1.  A  vessel  for  washing,  a  laver,  a  bath.  Also 
Keel.  t(a)  a  piscina  ;  (6)  (see  quot.  1866). 

a  1375  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk.  App.  iv.  606  Whon  he  hab 
vsed  he  walke(>  riht  To  Lauatorie  \Kr  hit  is  diht  For  to 
wassche  his  hende.  1382  WYCLIF  Exod.  xxx.  18  And  thow 
shalt  make  a  brasun  lauatory  with  his  foot  to  wasshe  with. 
14. .  LVDC.  in  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bit.  App.  v.  135  Whan  the 
preste  gothe  to  the  lauatori.  1412  Contract  for  Caltcrifk 
Church  (1834)  10  An  awter  and  a  lauatory  acordaunt  in  the 
t-steend.  H3sCotitractforFotherinfhayChnn:h\nDagdsAe 
.Mfiiast.  (1673)  III.  11.163  Lavatorisin  aither  side  of  the  wall. 
wfaicb  shall  serve  for  four  Aulers.  1519  Test.  l-U'or.  (Surtecs) 
V.  100  To  he  buried  w'in  the  where,  nyghte  to  the  lavatori. 
1538  /«r\  in  Archxol.  LI.  72  Itm  the  lavetarye  of  tynneand 
lead.  1649  JKK.  TAYLOR  Gt.  F.-Vcntp.  in.  sect.  xv.  77  They 
should  dip  in  his  lavatory,  and  be  washed  with  his  baptism. 
1839  LONGK.  Hyperion  iv.  iii,  On  a  lavatory,  below,  sat 
a  cherub.  1866  Dircd.  Angl.  (ed. 3)  355  Lavatory,  a  water 
drain  in  the  Sacristy  where  the  Priest  washes  his  hands 
before  vesting. 

fb.  fig.   and   in   fig.  phrases.     Cf.   LAVACKE, 
LAVER  sb.'*- 

1447  BOKENHAM  Srynlys  (Roxb.)  74  The  lavatorye  we 
graunte  of  immortalite  Here  in  this  watir.  a  1500  Mankind 
iHrandl  18061  39^2  By  hys  gloryus  passyone,  ^at  blyssyde 
lauatorye.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  6ob,  As  in 
the  lauatory  of  grace  thou  mayst  wasshe  . .  the  . .  by  con- 
fcisyon.  1631  WEEVER  Anc.  Funeral  Man.  310  The  laua- 
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torie  of  holy  regeneration,    a  1633  AUSTIN  Mcdit.  (1635)  196 
Converting  it  [Jordan]  into  the  Lavatory  of  I'aptisme. 

2.  a.  Eccl.  The  ritual  washing  of  the  celebrant's 
hands :  (a)  at  the  offertory  (cf.  LAV  A  BO  I  a)  ;  f  (/>) 
after  the  cleansing  of  the  vessels  following  the 
communion. 

a.  1513  FAHYAN  Will  in  Ckron.  Pref.  4  W*  condicion  that 
at  the  tyme  of  the  Lavatory  eueryche  of  theym  turne  theyin 
to  the  people,  and  exorte  theym  to  pray  for  ye  soules  follow 
ing.  1526  Pilgr.  rerf.  (W.  de  W.  1531}  261  From  the  latter 
lauatory  vnto  he  missa  est.  1563-87  FOXE  A.  %  M.  (1506) 
899/2  When  he  had  sayd  Masse,  he  made  Dukes  and  Earns 
. .  to  hold  the  bason  at  the  Lauatories.  1896  KRIGHTMAN 
Liturgies  E.$  IV.  I. -Gloss.,  Lavatory,  l\\t  hand  washing 
on  the  part  of  the  minister  at  the  offertory.  ..  While  the 
offertory  either  wholly  or  in  part  has  been  moved  back  to 
the  beginning  of  the  [Eastern]  liturgy,  the  lavatory  has 
generally  kept  its  place. 

b.  gen.  The  act  of  washing. 

i62oSuKr,TON  Qni-t.  ii.  xxxit.  211  The  Duke  and  Puchesse 
.  .stood  expecting  what  would  become  of  this  Lauatory. 

f  3.  A  lotion,  a  wash.   Obs, 

1490  CAXTON  Encydos  xxviii.  no  They  must  be  wasshed 
wytn  wyne  or  wyth  some  other  lauatorye.  1544  PHAKR 
Rcgim,  Lyfe  11560!  H  ivb,  Ye  may  minister  the  lavatorie 
that  herafter  ensueth.  1665  If  AHVICY  Adviccagst,  Plague  14 
Lavatories  to  wash  the  temples,  hands,  wrists,  and  Jugulars. 
1694  WESTMACOTT  Script.  Herb.  19  Barbers  use  them  for 
their  grateful  smell  to  perfume  their  lavatories  and  washes. 

4.  An  apartment  furnished  with  apparatus  for 
washing  the  hands  and  face.  Now  often  including 
water-closets,  etc. 

1656  KLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Lavatory^  a  place  or  vessel  to 
wash  in,  a  Font  or  Cunduit;  1661  [addition\  such  is  that 
at  the  lluttery  door  of  tlie  Inner  Temple,  where  the 
Gentlemen  wash  their  hands ;  also  a  Laundry.  1845 
W.  SAUNDKKS  Guide  Brighton  68  By  a  sudden  turn 
to  the  left,  we  attain  'The  Cottage' ;  at  the  far  end  of  its 
porch  is  the  gentlemen's  room,  denominated  by  a  con 
temporary  a  Lavatory.  1860  Luck  of  Ladysmede  II.  78 
The  good  Benedictine  carried  him  off  into  the  lavatory. 
1864  Morning  Star  2  Feb.,  There  are  separate  lavatories 
for  the  men  and  for  the  women  and  children. 

6.  A  laundry. 

1661  [see  prec.  sense].  1878  STEVENSON  Inland  \Toy. 
180  We  landed  at  a  floating  lavatory,  where  the  washer 
women  were  still  beating  the  clothes. 

6.   —  LAVADEBO. 

1727-52  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Lavatory,  or  Lavadero. 

i.  (.See  quot.) 

185  .  A  rthit.  Diet.  (Archit.  Publ.  Soc.\  Lavatory  >  a  paved 
room,  belonging  to  a  dead-house,  in  which  a  corpse  that  is 
to  be  examined  is  kept  under  a  shower  of  some  disinfecting 
fluid. 

8.  ait  rib. :  t  lavatory  stone,  a  piscina. 

1487-8  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees.i  651,  iiij"r  spultes  cum 
j  lavatory  stone. 

Lavatory  ^Ice'vatori),  a.  [ad.  assumed  L.  *!avti- 
tdri-uS)  f.  lavare  to  wash  :  see  LAVE  f.1]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  washing. 

1846  in  WORCKSTER  citing  Month.  Rev.  1865  MEBIVALE 
Rom.  Emp.  VIII.  Ixvi.  217  The  latter,  .contrasts  the  lavatory 
resources  of  Rome  with  those  of  Grecian  cities  generally. 
1890  Cornh.  Mag.  Oct.  358  His  linen  long-coat  is  a  perfect 
marvel  of  the  lavatory  art,,  .so  snowy  white  is  it. 

t  Lavatriiie.  Obs.  rare—0.  [ad.L.  Iavatrinat 
f.  lavare  to  wash ;  see  LAVE  z;.2]  (See  quot.) 

1623  COCKEKAM,  Lanatrine,  a  square  stone  in  a  kitchin, 
with  a  hole  to  auoid  water,  a  sincker. 

t  Lavatrix.  Obs.  rare—0,  [assumed  L.  fem. 
(  =  L.  lotrix]  of  lavator  one  who  washes,  f.  lavdre 
to  wash.]  A  woman  who  washes. 

1623  in  COCKERAM. 

t  Lavatur.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  6  lavatar.  [ad. 
F.  lavatoire  LAVATORY.]  —  LAVATORY  i. 

1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (1858)  I.  101  Witli  lau.it  ar, 
lamp,  with  buke  and  mony  bell  Thir  Drewideis  thair  syne 
did  gar  to  dwell.  1543  /«?/.  R.  Wardr.  (1815)  58  Item,  ane 
gryt  clam  shell  gilt  for  the  lavatur. 

t  Lavature.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  type  *lavatiira  (  =  cl. 
L.  lotitra})  i.  lavdre  to  wash.]  A  lotion,  a  Wash. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  72  A  lauature  [of  mallows]  re- 
presseth  all  tettars  Ibid.  170  The  leaues  boiled  in  rain 
water,  together  with  the  barke  of  the  blacke  fig-tree.. do 
make  a  iauature  or  water  to  colour  the  hair  [blackej. 

Lave  (U7iv),  sb.1  Ol>s.  exc.  Sc.  Forms  :  i  laf,  2 
(to)  lafon,  3  loave,  3-5  law(e,  4  laffe,  laffe, 
4-7  laif,  laiff(e,  layfe,  -ff,  6  le(a)ve,  7  laiv,  4- 
lave.  [OE.  /,//*=OFris.  lava,  OLG.  ttva,  OHG. 
leiba,  ON.  fcif,  Goth.  /<wfo:-OTcut  */at7id  str. 
fern. ;  for  the  further  etymology  see  LEAVE  v.~\ 
What  is  left,  is  over,  or  remains;  the  rentainder, 
the  rest.  a.  of  persons.  (In  OE.  the  word  had 
also  the  sense  *  relict,  widow*.) 

a  1000  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  867  (Parker  MS.),  Sio  laf  wi^  |x>ne 
here  frib  nani.  ^1375  -Vr.  Leg.  Saints,  Andreas  987  Syne 
be  lawe  ine  bar  degre  War  to  met  set.  1375  HARBOUR  Hruce 
n.  306  The  lave  sonewnarmyt  war.  c  1450  HOLLAND  Hmvlat 
446  With  lordis  of  Scotland,  lerit,  and  the  laif.  c  1470  HENRY 
Wallace  \\.  175  All  weildand  God,  resawe  My  petows  spreit 
.  .  amange  the  law  !  1513  DOUGLAS  SEneis  v.  ii.  67  Quham 
followis  all  the  laif  in  lyke  maneir.  1573  Satir.  Poems 
Reform,  xxxix.  228  As  for  the  leue,  thair  wes  bot  lytill  leid. 
1664  Fiodden  F.  i.  9  Of  doughty  Knights  the  lusty  lave 
I  never  could  by  name  repeat.  1725  RAMSAY  Gentle  Sheph. 
i.  i,  My  Peggy  speaks  sae  sweetly,  To  a'  the  lave  I'm  cauld. 
1786  Har'st  Riff  45  Auld  Rodney. .  didna  loiter  like  the 
lave.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xlv,  'Auld  Mucklebackit's  gane 
wi'  the  lave.'  1881  L.  B.  WALFORD  Dick  Nethcrby  v.  57 
'  Gif  her  ain  fayther  has  his  fling  at  my  puir  bairn,  it's  like 
the  lave  will  follow.1 


LAVE. 

b.  of  things. 

971  JUkkl.  Ifoiti.  in  Hwaet  bi^  la  elles  seo  laf  but  on 
\vyrm:i  mete,  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  168  Nis  bis  large  relef? 
Nis  bis  muchel  loaue  ?  a\yx>  Cursor  M.  7116  Hi^  wijf 
fader  and  inoder  he  gaue  O  bis  hony  at  ete  be  laue.  c  1375 
AV.  Leg.  Saints^  Pan  Ins  351  Paulis  hed,  bat  bar  wes  hyd 
A-mange  be  lafe,  a  hyrd  has  tain.-.  1427  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  I 
(1814)  II.  15/1  pequhilkisconimisMtris  sal  haf  ful  ande  playn 
power  of  al  be  laif  of  he  schirefdome.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert 
(SnrtGCB)  1306  Half  his  brede  his  horse  he  gaue,  And  kepid 
to  him  self  £»e  laue.  1530  LVNUESAY  Test.  Papyngo  825 
Andrew  and  Ihone  did  leifthare  possessioun,  Thar  schippi^, 
&  nettis,  lyinnes,  and  all  the  laue.  1583  Satir.  Poems 
Reform,  xlv.  224  Five  hundreth  merkis  he  to  him  gave, 
And  tuik  in  hand  to  pay  the  leave.  1721  RAM  HAY  Prospect 
cf  Plenty  x,  Excepting  some  wha  a*  the  lave  will  nick. 
1785  BURNS  Jolly  Beggars  Air  v,  Your  every  care  and  fear 
May  whistle  owre  the  lave  o't.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Mort.  vi, 
I'll  pay  the  lave  out  o'  the  butter  siller.  1865  G.  MACDONALD 
A.  Forbes  44  Jist  help  me  oot,  an'  lea  the  lave  to  me. 
t  C.  in  adj.  phr.  To  lave  ~  remaining,  surviving, 

971  Blickl.  Ifom.  79  pa  hi  £yt  genaman  bats  folces  be  bar 
to  lafe  wars,  .hund  teonti^  ^usenda.  a  1175  Colt.  Horn.  221 
f>e  ni^on  werod,  J>e  bcr  to  lafon  were,  c  1105  LAY.  28583 
j>a  nas  bcr  na  mare  i  ban  fthte  to  laue. 

Lave,  sb%  rare.  [f.  LAVE  z*.1]  a.  The  sea. 
b.  The  action  of  laving,  wash. 

1825  *  BLACKMANTLE  '  (Westmacott)  Engl.  Sfy  (1826)  177 
Like  the  sea-mew  that  skims  o'er  the  lave.  1865  Dublin 
Unit'.  Mag.  II.  350  The  crystal  lymph  Through  sands  and 
ivy  pulsed  with  ceaseless  Jave. 

*fLave,«.  Obs.  Also 7  loave,  7-8  corruptly\w£. 
[See  LAVE  z>.~]  Of  ears:  Drooping,  hanging. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  4748  With  laith  leggis  &  lange  Si  twa 
laue  eres.  1606  Wily  Beguiled  58  And  1  were  a  woman. 
I  would  lug  off  his  laueeares.  \b*£  Lady  Alimony  \\.  vif  But 
take  especial  care  You  button  on  your  night-cap — Morisco. 
After  th'  new  fashion  With  his  loave  Ears  without  it.  1675 
J.  SMITH  Chr.  Rclig.  Appeal  n.  9  Here  the  little  Ear,  there 
the  lave  Ear. 

b.  Comb. :  lave-ears,  drooping  or  hanging  ears 
(of  a  horse) ;  hence  lave-eared  ^corruptly  leaf- 
eared)  a.,  having  '  lave-ears  *. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  42/45  Laue  eared,  plaudits.  1597 
\st  Pt.  Return  Parnass.  i.  i.  345  Thou  lave-ear'd  ass,  that 
loves  dross  more  than  arts!  1607  MAKKHAM  Carat,  vn. 
(1617)43  Of  the  disease  belonging  to  the  eares  of  a  Horse, 
and  first  of  the  laue-eares,  or  hanging  eares.  1685  Loud. 
Gaz.  No.  2092/4  A  large  strong  grey  Gelding, . .  somewhat 
leaf-ear'd.  1701  Ibid.  No.  3750/4  Stolen  or  strayed .  .a  strong 
bay  Cart-Horse  ..  very  wide  Lave-Ear'd.  a  1720  GIBSON 
Diet.  Horses  \\\\.  fed.  3)  128  This  Method  is  commonly  used 
by  the  Jockeys  to  Leaf-eared  Horses,  to  cause  them  to  carry 
their  ears  more  upright.  1741  Coiiipl.  Fam.-Piece  HI.  463 
The  hanging  of  the  Ears  is  called  by  some  the  Lave-ears. 

Lave  (l£'v),  &.1  Now  chiefly/^.  Forms  :  i 
lafian,  selafian,  2-3  lavin,  7  Sc.  lawe,  4-  lave. 
[Two  distinct  formations  appear  to  have  coalesced — 
(i)  OE.  had  lafian  to  wash  by  affusion,  to  pour 
(water),  corresponding  formally  to  MDu.,  Du. 
/awn,  OHG.  labdn  (MHG.,  mod.G.  laberi)  to 
refresh  ;  cf.  OHG.  laba,  mod.G.  labe  refreshment. 
By  some  scholars  the  OE.,  Du.,  and  Ger.  words 
are  considered  to  represent  a  WGer.  adoption  of 
L.  lavdre  to  wash.  This  view  involves  some  diffi 
culty,  as  the  numerous  OHG.  examples  refer  to 
refreshment  by  food,  drink,  or  warmth,  so  that  the 
assumed  primary  sense  *  to  wash ',  if  it  ever  existed, 
must  have  been  quite  forgotten.  The  L.  origin, 
however,  accounts  well  for  the  senses  of  the  OE. 
word,  which  perh.  may  be  only  accidentally  similar 
in  form  to  the  continental  words,  (a)  In  ME.  the 
representative  of  the  OE.  vb.  blended  indistinguish- 
ably  with  the  vb.  a.  F.  lover  ( =  Pr.,  SpM  Pg.  lavart 
It.  lavare] :— L.  lavare=  Gr.  Xovav,  f.  OAryan  root 
*hu-  to  wash  (whence  LATHER).] 

1.  trans.  To  wash,  bathe. 

Ketnvulf  2722  iGr.)  pejn  un^emete  till  wmedryhten  his 
w«etere  jelafede.  <  1000  Sax.  Leechd,  III.  48  Lafa  bin 
heafod  mid  dp  swa  oft  swa  be  pearf  sy.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll. 
Horn.  145  Hie  his  fet  lauede  mid  hire  hole  teres.  1390 
GOWER  Conf.  III.  337  She  was  anone  with  water  laved. 
1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  \\.  \.  350  Basons,  and  ewers,  to  laue 
her  dainty  hands.  1637  MILTON  Lycidas  175.  1650  BULWKK 
Anthropomet.  159  Who  could  not  endure  the  liquid  test,  but 
were  soon  laved  into  a  ridiculous  aspect.  17*5  POPK 
Odyss.  vi.  44  The  wave,  Where  their  fair  vests  Ph;tacian 
virgins  lave.  1735  SOMERVILLK  Chase  i.  181  Tumultuous 
soon  they  plunge  into  the  Stream,  There  lave  their  reeking 
Sides.  1827-35  WILI.IS  Leper  152  He  took  a  little  water  in 
His  hand  And  laved  the  sufferer's  brow.  1858  NEALK 
Bernard  de  jl/.  (1865)  35  Who  . .  Bore  with  me  in  defilement 
And  from  defilement  laved.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixiv.  162 
Now  in  waters  clear  thy  feet  like  ivory  laving. 

fig.  1605  SHAKS.  Mack,  m.  ii.  33  Wee  must  laue  Our 
Honors  in  these  flatterinK  streames.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of 
L.  i.  xv,  And  when  the  midnight  moon  should  lave  Her 
forehead  in  the  silver  wave.  1843  LYTTON  Last  Bar.  i.  ii, 
In  those  bitter  tears,  childhood  itself  was  laved  from  her 
soul  for  ever. 

b.  //;/;-.  for  rcfl.  To  bathe,   lit.  anHyf^. 

1701  CIHBKR  Love  makes  Man  \\.  ii,  Happy  he  that...un- 
confm'd  may  lave  and  wanton  there.  1704  POPE  Windsor 
For.  209  In  her  chaste  current  oft  the  goddess  laves.  «8oi 
FOSTER  in  Life  <y  Corr.  (1846)  I.  129  To  lave  in  the  stream, 
the  tide  of  deeper  sentiments.  1811  Miss  MITFORD  in  Life 
I.  v.  129  The  calm  lake  ..  Where  the  young  cygnets  lave. 

fc.  To  lave  a  (  =  with):  to  be  bathed  in  or 
covered  with  (blood,  sweat).  Obs. 

1:1205  LAV.  7489  He  swonc  i  bon  fehte  pat  al  he  lauede 
asweote  [c  1275  leberede  a  swote].  a  1300  Judas  in  Rel. 


LAVE. 

Ant.  I.  144  He  drou  hymselve  bi  the  cop,  that  al  it  lavede 
a  blode. 

2.  trans.  Of  a  river,  a  body  of  water  :  To  wash 
against,  to  flow  along  or  past.      v 

1623  tr.  Fai'ines  Thcat.  Hon.  \\.  i.  67  For  this  River., 
commeth  to  laue  the  Towne  of  Namure.  1666  DRVDEN 
Ann.  Miraii.  cliii,  Guns  ..  Whose  low-laid  mouths  each 
mounting  billow  laves.  1704  AUDISON  Italy  \\-]-$-$}  129  The 
bord'ring  Ocean  laves  Her  silent  Coast,  a  1717  PARNELL 
Night-Piece  on  Death  20  A  place  of  graves,  Whose  wall  the 
silent  water  laves.  1791  COVVPKR  Iliad  \\i.  318  The  flood, 
Jove's  offspring,  laved  his  shoulders.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of 
Islcs\\  viii,  He  leant  against  a  stranded  boat,.  .And  counted 
every  rippling  wave,  As  higher  yet  her  sides  they  lave.  1859 
CAI-ERN  Ball.  <*(-  Songs  47  Where  Torridge  laves  its  banks  of 
green.  1887  Spectator  30  July  1016/2  The  shire  is  laved 
by  a  sea  teeming  with  fish. 

eU'Sol.  1808  SCOTT  Mann.  m.  x,  There,  through  the  summer 
day,  Cool  streams  are  laving. 

3.  To  pour  out  with  or  as  with  a  ladle;  to  ladle. 
Also  absol.     Const,  t  int  into,  on,  upon. 

<  1000  Sa.v.  Leechd.  II.  124  Hat  waeter  lafa  on.  a  1310 
in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xxv.  72  Ihesu,  .  .The  deu  of  grace  upon 
me  lave.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A  607  He  lauez  hys  gyftes  as 
water  of  dyche.  a  1400  Sir  Perc.  2250  Thay  wolde  not  lett 
long  thone,  Hot  lavede  in  Inr  with  a  spone.  a  1648  DIGBV 
Closet  Open.  (1677)  24  This  being  done  lave  and  bounce  it 
[the  honey  and  waterl  very  well  and  often.  1703'!'.  N.  City 
•V  C'.  Purchaser  190  The  Lead  being  melted.. is  laved  into 
the  Pan.  (21711  KEN  Hymns  A'zw;^.  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  8i 
The  Saint  . .  on  his  Head  the  hallow'd  Water  lav'd.  1823 
LOCKHART  Reg.  Dalton  vi.  i.  (1842)  350  He . .  laved  a  few  cool 
drops  upon  his  brow.  1862  Macm.  Mag.  Apr.  519  Lave  the 
water,  .in  slight  handfuls.  .gently  over  the  head  and  face, 
t  b.  intr.  To  run,  stream.  Obs. 

c  1425  Festivals  Ch.  220  in  Leg.  Rood  (1871)  217  Dropes 
rede  as  ripe  cherrees,  t>at  fro  his  flesshe  gan  lave. 

t  4.  trans.  To  draw  (water)  out  or  up  with  a 
bucket,  ladle,  or  scoop  ;  to  bale.  Also  with  out, 
tip,  with  complement,  and  absol.  Obs. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  154  Mony  ladde  J>er  forth-lep  to 
lane  &  to  kest,  Scopen  out  tire  scabel  water,  c  1374  CHAUCER 
Boeth.  in.  metr.  xii.  (E.E.T.S.)  107  [Orpheus]  spak  and  song 
in  wepynge  alle  bat  euer  he  hadde  resceyued  and  laued  oute 
of  be  noble  welles  of  hys  modtr  calliope.  1387  TREVISA 
Higden  (Rolls)  III.  415  pat  lorde  was  woned  to  ..  lave 
up  water  of  pitts.  1458  in  Turner  Dom.  Arc/tit.  III. 
41  With  xi.  laborers  lavyng  at  onys.  1508  KKNNKDIE 
Flytingw.  Dnnhar  471  Thow  fylde  faster  than  fyftensum 
mycht  lawe.  1601  \V.  PARRY  Trav.  Sir  A.  Slier  ley  6  To 
laue  water  out  of  this  rotten  boate.  1621  BURTON  Anai. 
Mel.  i.  ii.  iv.  vii.  (1651)  167  When  I  have  laved  the  sea  dry, 
thou  shalt  understand  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity.  1644 
EVRLVN  Diary  ii  Oct.,  As  we  were  weary  with  pumping  and 
laving  out  the  water.  01700  DRVDEN  tr.  Ovid*s  Met.  xi. 
Ceyx  .y  Alcyone  109  A  fourth,  with  Labour,  laves  Th'  in 
truding  Seas,  and  Waves  ejects  on  Waves.  1708  J.  C.  Compl. 
Collier  (1845)  13  It  were  Folly  and  unreasonable  Charge., 
to  Lave,  or  fill  20  or  30  Tubs  of  Water  per  hour. 

trans/.  1677  PLOT  Oxfordsli.  5  It  [a  storm  of  wind]  was 
yet  so  violent,  that  it  laved  water  out  of  the  River  Cherwell, 
and  cast  it  quite  over  the  Bridge  at  Magdalen  College. 

t  Lave,  ».2  Obs.  rare-1.  [Cf.  ON.  lafa  to 
droop.]  Of  the  ears  :  To  droop,  hang  down. 

1597-8  Bp.  HALL  Sat.  iv.  i.  72  His  enres  hang  laving,  like 
a  new-lug'd  swine. 

Lave,  obs.  form  of  LAW. 

Laveer  (lavi^u),  v.  Naut.  Obs.  exc.  in  literary 
use.  Forms:  6-7  lavere,  (7  laver,  -eir,  -ier,  7-8 
loft-veer),  7-  laveer.  [ad.  Du.  laveeren,  in  I7th  c. 
also/0mrt?«,MDu.  laeverenjoveren,  ad.  F.(i6the.) 
loveert  now  louvoyer  (for  the  suffix  in  lJu.  cf.  domi- 
neren  DOMINEER  z>.),  f.  /<?/"  windward  (of  Du.  or 
LG.  origin  :  see  LUFF).  The  Du.  word  has  been 
adopted  in  other  langs.  as  G.  lavieren,  Sw.  lofvcra^ 
Da.  lavere ^\  intr.  To  beat  to  windward ;  to  tack. 

1598  W.  PHILLIPS  tr.  Linschoten  i.  xcvi.  179  The  Indian 
ships,  .durst  not  anker  there  ;  but  only  vsed  tolauere  to  and 
fro.  1608  HIERON  -znd  Pt.  De/.  Ministers'  Reasons  for 
Refits.  Subscript.  149  The  winde  being  against  him,  he 
laveirs  and  turneth  another  tacke.  1648  EARL  WF.STMORE- 
I.AND  Otia  Sacra  (1879)  l&3  Lie  on  a  Tack  Port  and  Laveer, 
Sometimes  to  weather,  then  to  Lee.  1662  DRYDEN  Astrxa 
Redux  65  Those  that  'gainst  stiff  gales  laveering  go,  Must 
be  at  once  resolv'd  and  skilful  loo.  1718  J.  CHAMBBRtAYtfB 
Relig.  Philos.  (1730)  II.  xix.  §  58  They  can  always  pass 
through  this  Streight  by  Laveering  or  Tacking,  even  tbo' 
the  Wind  be  contrary.  1876  BANCROFT  Hist.  U.  S.  V.  xxiii. 
593  It  went  for  the  Chesapeake,  laveering  against  the  stiff 
southerly  winds  of  the  season. 

fig.  a  1667  COWLEY  Liberty  Verses  &  Ess.  (1687)  81  To 
bend  and  turn  about  his  own  Nature,  and  laveer  with  every 
wind.  j8oo  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  X.  319  Instead  of 
bearing  down  on  the  point  for  which  he  is  bound..  Klopstock 
is  continually  laveeiing.  1885  MRS.  C.  L.  PIRKIS  Lady 
Lovelace  II.  xxiii.  55  Neither  skilful  nor  resolved  enough  to 
'  laveer'  against  them  [the  fates]. 

Hence  fliavee'rer,  one  who  laveers. 
1670  CLARENDON  Ess.  Tracts  (1727)  183  They  [the  School 
men]  are  the  best  Laveerers  of  the  World. 

f  Lavel.  Obs.  rare~~l.  [ad.  It.  lavello  ( a  lauer  in 
a  Barbers  shops'  (Florio),  ad.  L.  labellum  bowl, 
bathing-tub.]  A  wide  shallow  pan  or  bowl. 

1658  tr.  Porta's  Nat.  Magic  vi.  ii.  179  Let  water  be  often 
poured  into  the  lavel  [T.,.  in  lal>elluin\  and1  stirred  about. 
//'/(/.,  Skim  the  lavel  [L.  conca  decapuletur\. 
t  Lavell.   Obs.     The  epiglottis. 
1530  PALSGR.  237/2  Lavell  that  standeth  in  the  myddes  of 
the  throte,  alovttte.     1847  HALLIWKLL,  Lavell,  the  flap  that 
covers  the  top  of  the  windpipe.  Still  used  in  Devon. 
Lave'llan.  Sc.     A  kind  of  weasel  (Jam.). 
1684  SIBBALU  Scat.  Illitstr.  ii.  iii.  ii  Lavellan,  Animal  in 

Cathanesia  frequent.     1771  PENNANT  Tour  Scotl.  in  1769 


Ill 

(1774)  175,  I  enquired  here  after  the  Lavellan,  winch,  from 
description,  I  suspect  to  be  the  Water  Shrew  Mouse. 

Lavement  (U7i'V|mentX  [a.  F.  lavement^  f. 
fewer  to  wash  ;  cf.  LAVAMENT.] 

1.  The  action  of  washing,  or  cleansing,  rare. 
1650  ASHMOI.E  Chym.  Collect.  23  In  the  fourth  distillation 

follows  the  Lavement.     1891  Cornh.  Mag.  Mar.  323  Those 
down  below  pause  in  the  lavement  of  their  hands. 

2.  Med.   An  injection. 

'794  [J-  WILLIAMS]  Crying  Ep.  to  Col.  Mack  18  Bring 
a  hot  lavement,  and  infuse  it  Mack.  1825  W.  HKUKKDKN 
tr.  Cicero's  Lett,  to  Atticns  x.  13  He  ordered  them  to  come 
again  the  next  day,  as  he.. was  taking  a  lavement.  1872 
Lontcjnp.  Rev.  XXI.  149  The  application  of  lavements  to 
women  and  children.  1876  CURLING  Dis.  Rectum  (ed.  4)  48 
They  have  regularly  used  the  cold-water  lavements. 

t  Jja'Vender,  .nM  Obs.  Forms :  4-5  laveii- 
dere,  4-6  lavendre,  5  lavan-,  -en-,  -under, 
-dyre,  4-  lavender.  Also  in  contracted  form 
LAUNDEH.  [a.  OF.  lavandier  masc.,  lavandicre 
fem.  (mod.F.  lavandiere  fern.)  =  Sp.  lavandcro 
masc.,  -era  fem.,  P<j.  lavandcira  fem.,  It.  lavandaio 
masc.,  lavandaja^  lavandara  fem.,  ad.  late  L.  lavan- 
darins,  -aria  (whence  OHG.  lavcntari,  ladantari 
'fullo'  ,  f.  lavanda  (orig.  neut.  pi.  'things  to  be 
washed  *f  but  in  Rom.  used  as  fem.  sing.  :  cf.  It. 
lavanda  washing),  f.  lavare  to  wash  :  see  LAVE  z(. 

Cf.  L.  lavantiaria  neut.  pi.  (occurring  once)  '  things  to 
be  washed'.  For  the  formation  cf.  also  med.L.  referenda- 
rtits.] 

A  washerwoman,  laundress,  f  Formerly  also 
(rarely\  a  man  who  washes  clothes,  a  washerman. 

[a  1300  Chron.  Petroburg.  {Carnden  No.  47)  122  De  catallis 
Johannis  le  Lavandere,  fugilivi.]  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P. 
xv.  49  Prude  wes  my  plowe  fere,  Lecherie  my  lavendere, 
c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  Prol.  358  Enuyc  . .  is  lauender  In 
the  grete  court  alway.  c  1430  Syr  Gener.  (Roxb.)  2328  The 
lauenders  she  saw  in  the  rloode,  Ful  besilie  washing  a  shert. 
L 1470  HARDING  Citron,  cxcin.  ii,  Ladies  faire  with  their 
gentiKvomen  Chamberers  also  and  lauenders.  a  1483  in 
Housth,  Ord.  (1790)  85  Of  the  whiche  soape  the  seyde 
clerke  spicers  shalle  take  allowaunce  in  his  dayly  dockette 
by  the  recorde  of  the  seide  yeoman  lavender.  1501  Will  of 
Wadyngton  (Somerset  Ho.\  My  lavendre  KateryneCiybl.es. 
a  1536  Will  of  P' i ess  Catharine  in  Sirype  Keel.  Mem.  \.  ' 
App.  Ixix.  170,  1  ordain  that  my  lavander  be  paid  of  that 
which  is  due  unto  her.  1567  in  Chalmers  Mary  (1818)  177 
Lauandrie.  Margaret  Kalcomie,  lauander. 

Lavender  ^lce'\vndoj),  sb.-  and  a.  Forms: 
3-6  lavendre,  5  lavendere,  6-7  lavander,  6- 
lavender.  Also  6  Sc.  lavand.  [a.  AF.  lavendre 
(OF.  *lavandret  whence  mod.  Prov.  alebandro] 
for  *lavendle\— med.L.  lavendula%  also  lavandula, 
livendula,  livendola  (lo-nth  c.  in  Goetz  Corp. 
Gil.  Latin.  III.  629/5),  Ici'indola,  lavindula  ;  cf. 
It.  lavendola  (Uiez ;  not  in  Diets.),  Sp.  lavandula 
(in  Diets,  only  as  a  botanical  name) ;  also  F.  !a- 
vande  (cited  from  Christine  de  Pisan,  14-15111  c.), 
It.,  Sp.  lavanda.  The  med.L.  lavenditla  was  taken 
into  OHG.  or  early  MUG.  as  lavendla  (in  MSS.  of 
i2th  c. ;  wezAhd.  Glossen  III.  105),  whence  MUG. 
and  early  mod.G.  lavendeKe,  lobendel,  lobengete, 
laitbangeljavandel,  lavander  ^  lafander\  the  stand 
ard  form  in  Ger.,  Du.,  Sw.,  Da.  is  now  l&uendel. 

The  current  hypothesis  is  that  med.L.  lavendnla  is  a  cor 
rupt  form  of  lavandnla.)  a  dim.  of  the  shorter  word  which 
appears  in  It.  as  lavanda  (see  above).  This  is  commonly 
identified  with  It.  laranda  l  washing  ',  the  supposition  being 
that  the  name  refers  to  the  use  of  the  plant  either  for  per 
fuming  baths  (so  already  in  i6th  c.  writers)  or  as  laid  among 
freshly  washed  linen  (see  2  below).  But  on  the  ground  of 
sense-development  this  does  not  seem  plausible;  a  word 
literally  meaning  '  washing'  would  hardly  without  change  of 
form  come  to  denote  a  non-essential  adjunct  to  washing. 
Besides,  the  earliest  form  appears  to  be  livendula\  if  this 
could  be  connected  with  L.  live  re  to  he  livid  or  bluish,  the 
sense  would  be  appropriate,  but  the  formation  is  obscure  ; 
M.  Paul  Meyer  suggests,  as  a  possibility,  that  the  original 
form  may  have  been  '  livindula,  for  *avidvlat  f.  livid  its 
LIVID.  (A  med.L.  word  of  about  the  same  date  and  of  app. 
similar  form  is  calendula  marigold.)  It  is  not  certain  that 
the  word  has  not  changed  its  application,  as  in  early  glosses 
livcndnla^  lavenditla>  are  given  as  synonymous  with  $am- 
snciis  and  awaracits,  which  properly  mean  'marjoram'; 
but  plant-names  were  applied  often  very  loosely.  The  It. 
lavanda,  F.  favande,  would  seem  to  be  a  back-formation 
from  med.L.  lavandiila.\ 

A.  sb. 

1.  The  plant  Lavandula  vera  (N.O.  Labials*},  a 
small  shrub  with  small  pale  lilac-coloured  flowers, 
and  narrow  oblong  or  lanceolate  leaves;  it  is  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  Northern  Africa, 
but  cultivated  extensively  in  other  countries  for  its 
perfume.  Also  applied,  usually  with  defining  word, 
to  the  two  other  species  of  Lavandula^  L.  Spica 
(distinguished  as  French  lavender  janA  -[Lavender 
spike),  and  L.  S/ar/ias  (formerly  ^Lavender  gentle). 

Oil  of  lavender,  the  essential  oil  obtained  by  distillation 
of  the  blossoms  of/,,  vera,  used  in  medicine  and  perfumery. 
An  inferior  kind  is  obtained  from  the  two  other  species,  and 
is  used  in  making  varnishes  and  for  other  industrial  pur 
poses;  that  from  L.  S/>ica  is  called  'oil  of  spike  \ 

ciz6s  Voc.  Plants  in  Wr.  Wtilcker  557/9  Lanendnla, 
lauendre.  c  1440  Pronip.  Parv.  290/1  Lavendere,  herbe, 
Lavendula.  c  1450 .//#/;//#  (Anecd.Oxon.)  92/1  Lavendula, 
gall,  et  angl.  lauendre.  1530  PALSGR.  237/2  Lavendre  an 
herbe,  lancnde.  1538  TURNER  Libellus,  Lavender,  pseitdo- 
.,  nardns,  f  155°  LLOYU  Treas.  Health  (1585)  Lj,  Take 


LAVENDER  COTTON. 

of  lauender  gentle  .3.  &  a  half.  1570  Satir.  Poems  Reform, 
xv.  9  Thow  Lauand,  lurk  ;  thow  time,  be  tint ;  Tliow 
Margelene,  swaif.  1573  UAKET./!/*'.,  Lauander.  .lanendnla, 
1577  1*.  GOOGE  llerest>ack's  Husb.  (1586)  66  Lavender  is 
called  in  Latine  Lavanda  or  Lavendula.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens 
u.  Ixxxvi.  264  Lauender  is  of  two  sortes,  male  and  female. 
*597  GKRARUI-:  Herbal  11.  clxxix.  (1633)  584  Lavender  Spike 
is  called  in  Latine  Lavendula.  1611  SHAKS.  ll'ini.  T.  iv. 
iv.  104  Here's  flowres  for  you:  Hot  Lauender,  Mints, 
Sauory,  mariortim.  a  1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  m.  vi. 
280  The  Seeds  of  Lavander  kept  a  little  warm  and  moist, 
will  turn  into  Moths.  1751  HILL  Hist.  Mat.  filed.  424 
Lavender  has  at  all  times  been  famous  as  a  cephalic,  nervous, 
and  uterine  medicine.  17960.  MARSHALL  Garden,  xvi.  (1813) 
268  Lavender  . .  is  for  its  pleasant  aromatic  scent  found  in 
most  gardens.  1859  GULLICK  &  TIMBS  Paint.  209  The 
English  oil  of  lavender,  or  the  inferior  foreign  oil  of  spike 
(a  larger  species  of  lavender1,  is  preferred  in  enamel  painting. 
b.  Applied  to  certain  other  plants.  Sea  Iiaven* 
di.&£,StaticeLiinoniii)n\  also  called  \ Marsh  Laven 
der  (v\y*>.}.  Lavender  Thrift,  f  Lavender  of  Spain 

=  LA  VENDER  COTTON'. 

1530  PALSGR.  237/2  Lavendre  of  Spaygne,  ciprrs.  1597 
GKKAKIJE  Herbal  \\.  Ixxxvii.  §  2.  333  The  people  neere  the 
sea  side  where  it  groweth  do  call  it  Marsh  Lauander,  and 
Sea  Lauander.  1760  J.  LKK  Introd.  Hot.  App.  316  Sea 
Lavender,  S  tat  he.  1837  MACC.ILLIVKAY  Withering  s  Hrit. 
Plants  (ed.  4)  154  S\ta,tice\  Lijnonitun,  Lavender  Thritt. 

2.  The   flowers  and  stalks  of  Lavandula  vera, 
placed  among  linen  or  other  clothes  in  order  to 
preserve  them  from   moths  when  they  are  to  be 
stored  for  some  time.      To  lay  (up}  in  lavender: 
(a)  to  lay  aside  carefully  for  future  use  ;  ',/)  slang, 
to  pawn  ;  (f)  to  put  out  of  the  way  of  doing  harm, 
as  a  person  by  imprisoning  him  or  the  like. 

1584  Stanford  Chnrchiv.  Ace.  in  Anttgnary  XVII.  210  'i 
It.  lavender  for  the  churche  clothes.  1589  NASH]':  Prcf. 
Greene's  JMcnaphon  (Arb.)  8  Hough  t  at  the  deerest  though 
they  smell  of  the  friplers  lauander  halfe  a  yeere  after.  1592 
GKKKNK  Vpst.  Courtier  (1871)  34  He  is  ready  to  lend  tfie 
loser  money  upon  rings  ..  or  any  other  good  pawn,  but  tht 
poor  gentleman  pays  so  dear  for  the  lavender  it  is  laid  up 
in,  that  [etc.].  1605  CHAI-MAN,  etc.  J-'.ast'^'.  }Io.  (1  2,  Good 
faith  rather  then  thuu  shouldest  pawne  n  raL;  more  il'e  lay 
my  ladiship  in  lauemier,  If  I  knew  where.  1628  KAKU: 
Microcosm,^  Yng,  raive  Preac/u'r  (Arb.)  2^  He, .  ha's  a  ie>t 
still  in  lauender  for  Hellarmine.  a  1639  WOTTON  Let.  t,> 
Walton  in  Relit}.  (1651)  512  Yours  hath  lyen  so  lon^  by  me 
(as  it  were  in  lavender)  without  an  answer.  1648  I\-tit. 
East.  Assoc.  9  It  is  the  duty  of  a  State  to  lay  him  [the 
king]  solemnly  in  such  kind  of  Lavender  as  grows  in  the  '.7 
of  Deuteronomy.  (71700  IJ.  E.  Diet.  Cant,  Ow,  Lay<!- 
ttp'in  Lavender^  when  any  Cloaths  or  other  Moveahles  art- 
pawn'd  or  dipt  for  present  Money.  1822  SCOTT  Nigtl  x.xiii, 
Lowest  offe  is  laid  up  in  lavender  only  for  having  sliuun  ynn 
the  way  into  Alsatia.  1826  —  Mai.  Malagr.  ii,  The  oina- 
ments  are  redeemed  from  the  pawn-brokers,  worn  perhaps  i  -n 
the  Sunday,  and  returned  to  lavender  las  the  phrase  ^ne-j 
on  the  next  Monday.  1858  '1  HACK  KE;AY  I'irgin.  I.  \\.\iii. 
258  What  woman  . .  has  not  the  bridal-favours  and  rniiiu-m 
stowed  away,  and  packed  in  lavender,  in  the  inmost  cup 
boards  of  her  heart?  1888  A cndeitiy  18  Feb.  1113  The  <>M 
maid. .with  her  little  romance  carefully  pre-erved  in  tin- 
lavender  of  memory. 

3.  The  colour  of  lavender-flowers,  a  very  pale 
blue  with  a  trace  of  red. 

1882  Garden  16  Dec.  533/3  Chrysanthemums,  ..  F«V 
Rageuse,  a  large  recurved  flower,  .colour  white  tinted  uiih 
lavender.  1886  FENN  Master  Cert'iiionit -s  i,  They  \\ere  i.f 
richest  purple,  fading  into  lavender  and  grey. 

4.  attrib.    and    Comb.,    as    lavtiider-growingmt 
lavender-hhtc,   -broivn,  -greyt   -scented  adjs.  ;    la 
vender-sugar,     a     sweetmeat     medicated      with 
lavender. 

1796  KIKWAN  Elan.  Miu.  (ed.  2)  I.  28  *  Lavender  blue— blue 
with  a  mixture  of  grey,  and  a  shade  of  red.  1813  Sbe/t/ics 
Charac.  (ed.  2)  1.  218  Spangled  crape  petticoat,  with 
*Iavender  brown  train.  1834  MRS.  SOMI-RVII.IE  Conner. 
P/tys.  St'i.  xix.  (1849)  181  Visible  rays  of  a  ^lavender  grey 
colour.  1900  Daily  News  28  Aug.  5/1  Some  persons  find 
*lavender-growing  very  profitable.  1871  M.  COLLINS  Mr,/. 
$  Merck.  I.  ii.  60  Linen  ^lavender-scented.  1810 Splendid 
Follies  I.  19  Hand  *lavender-sugar  to  the  old  man. 

B.  adj.  Of  the  colour  of  lavender-flowers  (see 
A.  3).  Also  in  Comb. 

1882  Garden  20  May  354/3  Clematises.. with  flowers  of  a 
delicate  lavender  shade.  1883  Congregati&nali&t  Nov.  qoo 
He  moved  on,  with  springy  step,  wearing  lavender  kid 
gloves.  1890  '  ROLK  BOLDRKWOOU  '  Col.  Reformer uSor)  i6-> 
The  lavender-kid-wearing  tribe  of  modern  youth.  1897 
MARY  KINCJSI.KY  IV.  Africa  341  O  ban  jo  evidently  thought 
him  too  much  of  a  lavender-kid-glove  gentleman  to  deal 
with  bush  trade. 

La* vender,^,  [f.  LAVENDER.^. 2]  trans.  Toper- 
fume  with  lavender  ;  to  put  lavender  among  (linen \ 

1820  KKATS  Eve  St.  Agnes  xxx,  In  blanched  linen,  smooth, 
and  lavender'd.  1839  H.  ROGERS  F.ss.  II.  iii.  148  The  word 
'stencb'  is  lavenderecl  over  into  'unpleasant  effluvia',  or  an 
( ill  odour '.  a  1845  HOOD  Tivo  Peacocks  ofBedfont  xxv,  The 
solemn  clerk  goes  lavender'd  and  shorn.  1874  M.  COLLINS 
Transmigr.  III.  i.  3,  1  lay  there,  amid  lavendered  linen. 
1875  TENNYSON  Q.  Mary  HI.  v,  It  shall  be  all  my  study  for 
one  hour  To  rose  and  lavender  my  horsiness.  1893  M.  1 1  K  \v 
Last  Sentence  i.  v,  Snowy  linen  lavendered  by  the  young 
bride's  own  hands. 

fl  Used  (after  LAVENDER  sb?)  for  LAUNDER  v.  i. 

1843  WILLIS  Netv  Mirror  (Cent.),  The  smell  of  soap,  from 
the  lavendering  in  the  back-yard. 

La'Vender  CO'ttoil.  A  name  for  Ground 
cypress  (SantoUna  Chatnxcyparissiis) ;  formerly 
confused  with  Artemisia  Abrotanon  or  maritima* 

1530  PALSGR.  237/2  Lavendre  cotten,  cipres.    1538  TURN 
Libel  Ins )  Lavender  cotton,  Absinthium.      1377  B.  Goo 


LAVENDER- WATER. 

Heresltictis  tlusb.  (i  586)  66  b,  Lavender  cot  ten, . .  some  call  it 
..Santonin  and  female  Sothernewood.  1579  LANGHAM  Card. 
Healtk  (1633)  349  Lauender  cotton,  or  garden  Cypers, 
druuke  with  wine,  is  good  against  all  poyson  A  venom:  it 
i*  the  female  kind  of  Sothernwood.  1741  Contpl.  l<am.~ 
J'it't-?  i.  i.  37  Lavender-Cotton,  ..  Camomile,  Lavender-tops 
..of  eacli  of  these  Herbs  a  small  Handful.  1882  Carden 
17  June  427  i  As  edging  plants  . .  Lavender  Cotton. 

La'veuder-wa'ter.  A  perfume  compounded, 
with  alcohol  and  ambergris,  from  the  distilled 
flowers  of  lavender. 

1563  HVLL  Art  Garden.  (1593)  99  Distil  it  in  a  limbek  of 
glas  . .  into  which  put  a  little  Lauender  water  &  peper 
1758  J.  S  Le  Dran's  Obsi-rv.  -Vwrj^.  (1771)  294  They  bathed 
the  Part  with  Lavender  Water,  a  1863  THACKERAY  Fitz- 
ttoodlt's  Prof.  Misc.  Wks.  IV.  21  What  a  fine  odour  of 
lavender-water  ! 

t  Lavendry.  Obs.  Forms  :  4-5  lavendrye, 
5  -dray,  6  lavandrie.  [ad.  OK.  favan-,  laven- 
tferi'e,  {./avatutterL\VEXi)K\{  J^.1]  a.  =LAUNimv 
i  ;  b.  =  LAUNDRY  2;  c.  — LATNUIIKSS^.  i. 

1377  LANGL.  /'.  PL  B.  xv.   182  Ratine  wil  he  some  tyme 
Labory  in  a  lauendrye.     1393  /l>i<t.  C.  xvn.  330  And  laue^» 
hem  in  be  lauatidrie.     a  1483  Liber  Niger  m  Honseh.  Ord.     j 
11790185  Office  of  Lavendrey,  two  yeomen  ;..and  if  there 
lie  a  Queene  in  liousholde,  then  there  be  weomen  lavendr\pes    j 
fur  the  chambre,  warderobe,  &.C.    1567  [see  LAVENHEH  s/>,*\.     ( 

Lavendulan(lave'ndi/?lan).  A/in.    Also  -ane.    j 
[Named  by  Breithaupt,  1837;  f.  mod.L.  lavenduhi 
lavender  + -AN".]     Arseniate  of  copper  with  cobalt,    , 
of  a  la  vender- blue  colour. 

1844  DANA  Min.  527  Lavendulan.  .Fuses  easily  before  the  i 
blowpipe.  1872  NEVILI.  Catal.  Mi'n.  144  Erythrite  . .  var.  [ 
Lavendularie.  1892  DANA  A'/ in.  814  Lavendulan  ..  Occurs  i 
with  cobalt  and  other  ores. 

Lave'ndulite.  Min.  [f.  as  prec.  4-  -ITE.]  =  prec. 

1878  Mineral.  Mag.  II.  101  LavenduHte  ..  occurs  in  large 
blocks  of  cobalt  ore. 

Lave  net.     [Of  unknown  origin  ;  cf.  LAMHKT, 

lam-net  (s.v.  LAM  v.}.]     (See  quot.  1883.) 

1875  llucKLANn  Lag-M'.  346 Three  fishermen  were  standing 
wai-,t  deep. .  working  their  lave  nets.  1883  Fisheries Exhib. 
Catal,  >ed.  4)  125  Lave  Net  . .  used  in  the  estuary  to  take 
salmon  on  the  sands  in  the  shallow  water.  1894  Westni. 
(,'az.  30  July  8/2  On  Thursday  Mr.  Henry  Cadogan,  with 
a  lave  net,  caught  in  the  same  water  a  young  shark. 

Lavenite    (Ice'venait).      Min.       [Named    by 
lirogger,  1 885,  from  the  Laven  (Sw.  Ldveii}  islands,    \ 
where  it  was  found.]     Silicate  of  zirconium,  found    \ 
in  brown  monoclinic  crystals. 

1886  Anu-r.  Jml.  Sci.  Ser.  in.  XXXI.  230  Ldvenite  is  a  \ 
mineral  of  chestnut  brown  to  yellowish  color. 

Laveiltiue  (lai'ventin).  [Corruption  of  LEVAN- 
TINE.]  A  trade  name  for  a  mixture  of  silk  and 
cotton.  In  some  mod.  Diets. 

Laver  (l^'vai),  y^.1  Also  i  laber.    [a.  L.  Iaver^\    \ 

f  1.  A  water-plant  mentioned  by  Pliny;  =  Or.  ! 
aiov.  Obs. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  254  Deos  wyrt  be  man  ston  &;  oftrum    ) 
ruunan  laber  nemneb  byo  cenned  on  waetum  stowum.    1562 
TUKNKR  Herbal  \\.  32  Sion  otherwise  called  lauer  is  found    ! 
in  waters  with  a  fat  busheryght  vp  with  biode  leues.     1601     , 
HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  255  The  roots,  .are  as  effectual  in  this 
case  as  green  Lauer  [margin,  Water  cresses], 

2.   From  the  i7th  c.  applied  by  writers  to  various    i 
marine  algae,  and  now  used  as  a  trade  or  culinary 
name  for  the  edible  species.     Purple  laver,  Por- 
phyra  laciniata.    Green  laver,  Ulva  latissima  and 
Ulva  lactuca. 

1611  COTGR..  Herbe  marine*  Slanke,  Wrake,  Lauer,  Sea- 
grxsse.  1732  ARUUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  257  Laver,  which  is 
the  f.acfuca  Marina  or  Sea-Leituce.  1766  ANSTEV  Bath 
Guide  v.  32  Fine  potted  Laver,  fresh  Oysters,  and  Pies ! 
1843  Statist.  Ace.  Scot  VII.  400  The  Ulra  latissima  which 
makes  a  pickle  called  'laver',  is  found  on  the  coast.  1847 
SIR  J.  C.  Ross  k'oy.S.  Seas  II.  266  The  green,  pink,  and 
purple  lavers  of  Great  Britain  may  be  readily  recognized. 
1894  Daily  News  i  Dec.  5/4  Laver  is  now  in  full  season, 
and  Is  best  imported  straight  from  Ireland. 

attrib.  1873  M.  COLLINS  Squire  Silchestcr  I.  xv.  igi  You 
don't  get  moor  mutton  with  hot  laver  sauce  every  day. 

Laver  (Jt'"v3i),  sb£  Forms  :  4-6  lavor,  la- 
vourt'e,  5  lavowTe,lavre,lavyr0,  lawere,-owre, 
-orre,  St\  levare,  5-6  Sf.  lavar,  6  Sf.  lawer, 
lawar(e,  (dial,  leyver),  5-  laver.  [a.  OF.  /a- 
vcoir^  tantr'—L*  laviitoriitm\  see  LAVATOUV.] 

1.  A  vessel,  basin,  or  cistern  for  washing  ;  in  early 
use,  chiefly  a  wash-hand-basin  or  a  water-jug, 
usually  of  metal ;  ofcas.  a  pan  or  bowl  for  water, 
irrespective  of  its  purpose.  Now  only  poet,  or 
rhetorical,  f  Also  applied  to  the  piscina,  and  to 
the  lavatory  in  a  monastic  cloister. 

(1386  CHAUCKK  Wife's  Prol.  287  Assen,  oxen,  hors,  and 
huundes.  .been  assayd  at  diuerse  stoundes,  Bacyns,  lauours, 
er  that  men  hem  bye.  c  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  196  pan  kam  I  to 
bat  cloister  . .  it  was  . .  WiJ>  lauoures  of  latun  louelyche 
y-gre'ithed.  a  1400  Octonian  1299  Lauor  and  basyn  they 
gon  calle,  To  wassche  and  aryse.  1420  A'.  E.  Wills  (1882) 
46  Also  iij.  basc[i]nus, . .  with  ij.  lauer  us.  c  1460  J.  RUSSELL 
Bk.  Nurture  232  J>y  Ewry  horde  with  basons  &  lauour, 
watur  hoot  &  cold,  eche  oper  to  alay.  1483  Act  \  Rich.  ///, 
c.  12  §  2  That  no  in  ere  haunt  Stratingier  ..  brynge  into  this 
Realrne  ..  Chafynge  disshes  hangynge  laveis  [etc.].  1483 
CAXTON  Gold.  Lrg.  442  b/i  He  wessheth  his  handes  at  the 
pyscyne  or  lauer  for  this  y*  no  thynge  of  ihe  Sacramente  ne 
may  abyde  at  his  handes.  1487  Will  of  Laurence  (Somerset 
HoJ,  A  water  laver  for  the  fyr.  1488  /«?>.  A'.  Wardr.  (1815) 
10  Item  a  levare  of  silver  ouregilt  with  a  cover.  1507  Pilton 
Chnr(,hiv.  Ace.  (Somerset  Rec.  Soc.)  53  Item  j  basen  and 
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j  lauer  of  laten.  1549  Gw///.  Scot.  Ep.  to  Q.  Mary  7  He 
gart  delyuir  to  the  said  pure  man  . .  aue  goldm  vattir  lauar. 
1551-3  Inv.  Ck.  Ctwt/s,  Staff,  in  Ann.  Lichjield  (1863!  IV. 
31  A  handbell,  a  crosse  of  wodtle,  a  surples,  and  a  lavor. 
1557-8  Durham  AtC.  K0lls  (Surtees)  715  In  faciura  unius 
hostii  pro  le  hvers,  St/.  1579  LANC.HAM  Cant,  Health  (1633) 
514  Wash  thy  hands  in  a  lauer,  wherin  is  put  some  Sage. 
1593  Kites  of  Dttrh.  (Surtees)  70  Within  the  Cloyster  (innh 
..vva-sa  fair  Laver or Conditt.  1598  FI.OKIO,  I'acite,^.  basen 
to  wash  hands  in,  a  lauer.  1605  TIMMK  Qtiersit.  i.  xiii.  58 
Vulcan  washed  Pha-bus  in  the  same  iauer.  1647  A.  Ross 
Myst.  Poet.  xvi.  41648)  388  In  her  temple  at  Cuma:  .. 
Justin  Martyr  ..  saw  the  three  lavers  where  *he  used  to 
wuhh  her  self.  1715  Poi-E  Odyss.  \.  182  With  copious  water 
the  bright  vase  supplies  A  silver  la\er,  of  capacious  si/e. 
Ibid.  in.  558  Young  A  ret  us  . .  brought  the  full  laver  o'er 
their  hands  to  pour.  1864  TYSSKN  C/i.  Hells  of  Sussex  n 
[The  Hell-founders'  arms.]  A  chevron  between  three  lavers. 

b.  Used  to  renderVulg.  !al»-itmti\e\).  IVD  kiyyw\ 
applied  to  the  large  brazen  vessel  for  the  ablutions 
ol  the  priests,  mentioned  in  the  descriptions  of  the 
Mosaic  Tabernacle  and  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon. 

1535  COVEKUALE  E.iod.  xxx.  18  Thou  shalt  make  a  brasea 
lauer.  .to  wash.  —  i  Kings  vii.  39  The  lauer  set  he  before 
on  the  riyhte  hande  towarcie  the  suuth.  1647  R.  KAIU.IK 
Anabaptism  166  The  laver.  .was  not  of  the  capacity  for  one 
man  to  bath.  1869  W.  P.  MACKAY  Grace  $  Truth  (1875) 
46  Nicodemus,  as  a  teacher  in  Israel,  should  have  been 
looking  for  the  antitype  of  temple  and  laver. 

c.  The  basin  of  a  fountain.   Obs.  exc.  arch. 

1604  UKKKEK  King's  Entertainm.  K  3  b,  Some  prettie 
distaunce  from  them  an  artificiall  Lauer  or  Fount  was 
erected.  1645  EVKLYN  Diary  18  Jan.,  Many  stately  foun- 
taines.  .casting  water  into  antiq  lavors.  1664  PKI-VS  Diary 
14  June,  A  mighty  fine,  cool  place  it  is,  with  a  great  laver 
of  water  in  the  middle.  1670  HLOUNT  Gl0ssogr.>  Laver, 
a  Pond  or  washing  place.  1825  LONGK.  Spirit  Poetry  14 
Where  the  silver  brook,  From  its  full  laver,  pours  the  white 
cascade. 

2.  transf.nn&fig.  The  baptismal  font;  the  spiritual 
'washing*  of  baptism;  in  wider  aense,  any  spiritually 
cleansing  agency.  After  Gr.  Xovrpvv  TraKi^fytaia^ 
Tit.  iii.  5  :  cf.  LAV  ACRE. 

1340  Ayenb.  162  |>et  ober  ping  is  zobe  ssrifte  pet  is  bet 
huiur  huer  he  him  ssel  ofte  wesse.  1413  Pilgr.  Stnvle 
(Caxton)  i.  xiii.  (1859)  9  Eke  thenne  hit  .sheweth  that  he 
hath  thi^  lauure  desalowid.  1548-9  i  Mar.1,  tik.  Com.  Prayer, 
Private  Baptism^  This  holesome  lauer  of  regeneracion. 
1574  tr.  Marlorat's  Apocalij>$  29  Seeyng  that  Baptime  is 
called  the  Lauer  of  newe  birth.  1612  T.  TAYLOK  COMHI. 
Titus  ii.  14  This  is  the  onely  fountaine  opened  to  the 
house  of  Datiid  for  Sinne  and  Vncleannesse,  this  is  the 
onely  lauer  of  the  Church.  1631  WMKVKR  Anc.  Funeral 
Man.  59  At  whose  hands  he  recemed  the  lauer  of  baptisme. 
\bjto  Moral  State  Kng.  2  liaptism  is  the  Lavre  of  Regenera 
tion,  a  1684  LEIGHTON  ll'ks.  (18551  '•  "5  No  other  laver 
can  fetch  it  out  but  the  Sprinkling  of  The  Hlood  of  Jesus 
Christ.  1846  KEBLE  Lyra.  Innoc.  (1873)  49  Christ's  Laver 
hath  refreshing  power. 

f  8.  A  process  or  mode  of  ablution.   Obs. 

1671  L.  AUDISON  IV.  Barbaryv\\\.  148  All  the  Musalmimof 
the  Alcoran  use  washing  in  a  mystic  signification  of  internal 
purity,  and  ..  the  soul  receives  the  benefit  of  their  corporeal 
Lavors.  1671  MILTON  San/son  1727  And  from  the  stream 
With  lavers  pure  and  cleansing  herbs  wash  off  The  clotted 
gore,  a  1684  LEIGHTON  Comm.  i  Pet.  ii.  9.  303  No  other 
I-aver  can  do  it,  no  water,  but  that  fountain  opened  for  sin. 

4.  attrib. 

1660  Ait  12  C/ias.  //,  c.  4  Schedule  s.v.  Brass,  Brass  of 
Laver  Cocks  the  pound  j.  s.  iv  d. 

La'ver. 

to  the  name  Levenedge} :  see  LEVER,  iris-plant.] 
A  coulter  or  ploughshare  when  used  as  a  bearing. 
Also  laver  cutter. 

1828-40  in  KERRY  Encycl.  Herald.  I,  (whence  in  recent 
Diets.)  1894  Parker's  Gloss.  Her.  s.v.  Plough,  Argent,  a 
chevron  between  three  laver  cutters  for  ploughshares,  also 
called  scythe  blades)  sable— Leversedge,  co.  Chester. 

t  La'ver,  a.   Obs.  rare—1.     ?  =  BLABBER  a. 

1598  MARSTON  Pygnial.  iv.  [v.J  75  Let  his  [the  hound's] 
lauer  lip  Speake  in  reproch  of  Natures  workmanship. 

tLa'ver,*'.  Obs.  [f.LAVEiu/*.-]  //i/r.  To  bathe. 

1607  WALKIN-CTON  Opt.  Glass  37  With  surfets  tympany  he 
ginning  swell  All  wan  eft  lavers  in  Saint  Huxtons  well, 

Laver,  obs.  form  of  LATHER  v. 

Laveracke,  -cok,  -oc  k,  -ok^ke :  see  LARK  sb.i 

Laverd,  obs.  form  of  LORD. 

Lavic  (la-vile),  a.  [f.  LAVA  +  -ic.  Cf.  F.  la- 
vii/ue.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  lava. 

1835  For.  Q.  Rev,  XV.  82  The  three  volcanic  periods 
termed  by  geologists  trachytic,  basaltic,  and  lavic. 

1  Lavi  dniail.  Obs.  rare-1,  [prob.  from  Celtic 
Cornish  ;  cf. '  Visnan^  vidnan,  a  sand  lance  or  sand 
eel*  (West  Corniv.  G/oss.).']  A  fish  of  some  kind. 

1606  Act  3  Jos.  /,  c.i2  For  taking  of  Herring,  Pilchards, 
Sprats  or  Lauydnyan. 

Laving  (l^'virj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  LAVE  v.i  +  -ING!.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  LAVE1  in  various  senses; 
t  baling;  washing.  Also  attrih.,  laving-bowl,  a 
baling  bowl  or  scoop. 

1458  R.  FANNANDE  Inscr.  St.  Helen  stAbingdon  in  Leland 
I  tin.  (1769)  VII.  80  Then  the  strenghe  of  ihe  stremeastoned 
them  stronge,  In  labor  and  lavyng  nioche  money  was  lore. 
1484-5  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surteesj  649,  vij  lavyng  bollez. 
1611  FLOKTO,  Lamihtra,  a  washing,  a  lauing. 

Laving1  (l<?'"virj),///.  «.  [f.  LAVE  vl  +  -JNG-.] 
That  laves  in  various  senses  ;  -\-  flowing,  washing, 
purifying;  bathing  (in  quot.  intr.}. 


A.  3  Her.  [?  For  *le->er-cutter  (alluding 
i  LtvtrseJge]  :  see  LEVEB,  iris-plant.] 


LAVISH. 

lay  with  lauande  teres.  1671  MILTON  /'.  R.  r.  280  As  I  rose 
out  of  the  laving  stream.  1812  UVKON  C'//.  liar.  \\.  xxiv, 
Thus  bending  o'er  the  vessel's  laving  side,  To  gaze  on  Dian's 
wave-reflected  sphere. 

t  Lavish,  s/>.  Obs.  Forms  :  5  lavas,  6  lavess(e, 
lava-sse,  lavish,  [a. OF.  /<mrw,/arw/^,delugeof 
rain.  Cf.  OF.  /avis  torrent  'of  worclsX]  Profusion, 
excessive  abundance,  extravagant  outpouring  or 
expenditure;  prodigality,  lavishness.  Phr.  to  make 
lavish. 

1483  CAXTOM  Cold.  Leg.  364/2  Tlier  was  no  lauas  in  their 
speche  ne  euylle.  1534  WHITISTON  Tnllyes  Offices  (1540^ 
li.  101  The  other  large  lauesse  is  appropried  as  to  flatterers 
of  the  commen  people.  1548  UIMLI.  Erasni.  Par.  Luke  vii. 
86  b,  Dooest  thou  see  this  woman  . .  makyng  lauasse  of  hir 
precious  perfumed  oynctemente.  1565  T.  STAPLKTOX  Fortr. 
Faith  117  They  ryot  not  in  lauUh,  but  Hue  in  fasting.  1583 
S'U'BUKS  Anat.  Alms.  \\.  (1882)  40  If  euerie  brooker  would 
deale  thus,  their  would  not  so  many  false  knaues  bring 
them  such  hmi-.lt  of  stollen  goods,  as  they  do.  1589  NASHE 
Introd.  Cre fne's  M(n<ij>lton  (Arb.)  8  The  sweete  sacietie  of 
eloquence,  which  the  lauish  of  our  copious  Language  maie 
procure.  c  1592  MAKLOWK  Massacre  J'aris  xxiv.  102  He 
loves  me  . .  that  makes  most  hivish  of  his  blood.  1597 
J.  PAYNK  Royal  Kxth.  ii  Von  shall  surely  answere  and 
make  accowmpte  for  the  lavess  and  misspend inge  of  your 
may.sters  goods. 

Lavish.  (.IwviJ),^  Forms  :  5-6  lavas,  lavage, 
6  laves,  laveis.  lavaigo,  Sf.  lawage}  lavash,  6- 
lavish,  [f.  LAVISH  sb.] 

1.  a.  \Yith  reference  to  sj^eech :    Unrestrained, 
effusive ;  esp.  in   phrase  lavish  of  (one's)  tongue. 
Now  only  as  contextual  use  of  2. 

1485  ELIZ.  C'TKSS  SURREY  in  Fasten  Lett.  No.  886  III.  323 
They  have  not  ben  of  that  disposicion  to  be  lavas  of  theyr 
tungys,  whan  they  had  moore  cause  of  booldnes  than  they 
have  nowe.  15x9  MORE  Dyaloge  iv.  \Vks.  245/1  [Though 
many  confessors  are]  in  a!  other  thing  so  light  and  laues  of 
theyr  long . .  yet  finde  we  neuer  . .  cause  giuen  of  complaint, 
through .  .secretes  v tired. .  by  the  confessoure.  1535  STEWART 
Cron.  Scot.  III.  114  'Trow  je ',  he  said, '  for  jour  speiking 
so  proude.  Or  lichtlie  langage  baj'th  lawage  and  loude... 
That  I  dar  nocht  to  my  purpois  proceid*.  1594  \st  Ft. 
Contention  i.  i.  25  Th'  excess! ue  loue  I  beare  vnto  your 
Grace.  Forbids  me  to  be  lauish  of  my  tongue.  1675  TRA- 
HF.KNE  Chr.  Kthics  415  How  do  old  men  even  dote  into 
lavish  discourses  of  the  beginning  of  their  lives.  1701  Row*: 
Ambit.  Step-Moth,  n.  ii.  761,  I  l>ore  his  lavish  Tongue. 
1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  n.  284  But  why  on  Time  so  lavish  is 
my  song?  1807  CRABBE  Hjrtk  of  Flattery  264  The  ]avi-«h 
tongue  shall  honest  truths  impart. 

t  b.  Of  conduct  or  disposition  :  Unrestrained, 
impetuous;  loose,  wild,  licentious.  Obs. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  /K,  iv.  iv.  64  When  Meanes  and  lauish 
Manners  meete  together.  160$  —  Alacb.  I.  ii.  57  Curbing 
his  lauish  spirit.  1634  MILTON  Counts  465  When  lust,. by 
leud  and  lavish  act  of  sin,  Let-,  in  defilement  to  the  inward 
parts.  1640  QUARLKS  Knthirid.  in.  28  If  he  be  given  to 
lavish  Company,  endeavour  to  stave  him  off  with  lawfull 
Recreations. 

t  C.  Kxtravagant  or  *  wild  '  in  speculation.  Obs. 

1693  J.  KmvAims  Anth.  O.  fy  N.  Test.  252  If..  I  have 
shewed  my  self  arbitrary  and  lavish  in  some  of  the  deriva 
tions. 

2.  a.  Expending  or  bestowing  without  stint  or 
measure ;  unboundedly  liberal  or  profuse ;  prodigal. 
Const  of,  in.    In  early  use  often  :  Wasteful,  extrava 
gant. 

c  1475  Cath.  Angl.  210  {Add.  MS.)  Lavage,  prodigus. 
'54**  J-  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  54  He  is  so  laueis,  the 
stocke  beginneth  to  droope.  1548-67  THOMAS  Hal.  />/V/., 
Discifatrici,  lauage  woman,  they  that  will  spend  out  ol 
reason.  1553  GsiMALIMCifffV^tQMcft  i.  (1538)  si  Lauisher 
than  their  goods  wil  Ireare.  1565  GOLUING  Ovid's  Mtt.  180 
The  lauas  earth  doth  yeeld  you  plenteously  Most  gentle 
foode,  &c.  1576  FLEMING  Fanopt.  Kpist.  240  Lest  you  be 
c.i reful  1  in  keeping. .or  to  prodigall  and  lavash  in  wasting 
them.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  II',  in.  ii.  39  Had  I  so  lauish 
of  my  presence  heene,  So  common  hackney'd  in  the  eyes 
of  men.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol,  v.  Ixv.  §  20  The  liberall 
harted  man  is  . .  by  the  Judgement  of  the  miserable  lauish. 
1605  Play  Stucley  in  Simpson  Sc/t.  Xhafcs,  (1878)  I.  262, 
I  ever  fear'd  that  my  courageous  brother  .  .  would  be  too 
lavish  of  his  person.  1643  BtJIWOUGHM  K.\p.  Ho&ca  n. 
vii.  (1652)  276  You  often  lefl  your  lavish  wasting  servants, 
they  will  be  glad  of  a  crust  before  they  dye.  1697  DKVIM.N 
1'irg.  Past.  vn.  76  Lavish  Nature  laughs,  and  strows  her 
Stores  around.  1710  HKARNK  Lollect.  (O.  H.  S.)  HI.  51 
When  we  are  so  lavish  of  our  Money  upon  Trifles,  a  1763 
SHKNSTONE  Elegies  \.  17  The  mourner,  lavish  of  his  tears. 
1791  BOSWKLL  Johnson  (1816)  FV.  482, 1  have  not  been  lavish 
of  useless  letters.  18x4  W.  IRVING  T.  Trav.  I.  113  His 
bounty  was  lavish  and  open-handed.  1849  RUSKIN  Sti: 
Lamps  iv.  §  3.  97  In  this  respect  Nature  is  sparing  of  her 
highest,  and  lavish  of  her  less,  beauty.  1867  FREEMAN 
Nortn.  Conq.  11876)  I.  iv.  152  The  people  thus  formed  .. 
were,  .the  most  lavish  in  gifts  to  holy  places. 

b.  Expended,  bestowed,  or  produced  in  unstinted 
profusion  ;  profuse,  abundant. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  220  He  wntethtoDionysius. . 
and  alies,  to  leave  off  their  lavash  cheare  and  delicates.  1603 
SHAKS.  Meas.for  M.  n.  ii.  24  Let  her  haue  needfull  but  not 
lauish  meanes.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Gtorg.  \.  423  The  low'ring 
Spring,  with  lavish  Rain,  Heats  down  the  slender  Stem  and 
bearded  Grain.  1779-81  JOHNSON  L.P.,  Kpwqff-WfaklY.»77 
His  three  Plays  all  concluded  with  lavish  suicide.  1831 
TENNYSON  Eleanore  12  Thou  wert  nursed  hi  some  delicious 
land  Of  lavish  lights,  and  floating  shades.  1848  W.  H. 
KELLY  tr.  L.  Blanc's  Hist.  Ten  Y.  II.  446  He  ..  received 
him  at  Neuilly  with  lavish  marks  of  regard.  1883-4 
O'DONOVAN  Story  Mcrv  ii.  26  He  wore  a  silk  tunic,  .with 
lavish  gold  embroidery. 

3.  dial.  Of  grass  or  wheat :  Hank,  overgrown. 
CI730  POYNTER  MS.  Gfass.  in  N.  $  Q.  Ser.  vi.  VIII.  45 

Lavage,  rank.    1841  PUI.MAN  Sketches  (1871*  in  The  grass 


LAVISH. 


is  too  lavidge.     1844  BARNES  Poems  Rural  Life   Gloss., 
Lavish  i  rank.  '  1'hat  wheat  is  lavish.1 

Lavish  (larvij),  v.  Also  6  lavesse.  [f.  LA 
VISH  a.] 

1.  intr.  To  be  lavish,     t  a.  To  be  profuse  in  ex 
pense  ;  to  plunge  into  (excess).     Also  to  lavish  it. 
Obs,     b.  To  be  lavish  of  words  ;    to  exaggerate. 
Ob$-    C.  Of  rain  :  To  pour  along  in  torrents,  rare. 

1567  MAPLKT  Gr.  forest  105  He,  fearing  the  Female  to 
lauish  and  to  be  no  sparer  of  such  vittailes  as  they  haue 
.  .  stenteth  the  Female.  1613  R.  CAWDREV  Table  Alpli., 
Lniiish,  to  spend  extraordinarily.  1614  D.  DYKE  Mpst.  Self- 
tfoftte&qfxxli.  274  The  Scripture  saith  not  the  minister  may 
luxuriously  lauish  it,  but  onely  line  of  the  altar.  1625 
COOKE  I'opc  Joan  69  You  lauish  when  you  talke  of  400, 
yeares  after.  For  1  haue  prooued  vnto  you  alreadie,  by 
the  bookes  that  are  yet  extant,  that  it  was  knowne  sooner. 
1625  lii-.  MOUNFAGU  App.  L'x$ari\-j  S.  Aug.  in  commending 
him  did  not  lavish  at  all,  where  he  saith,  that  he  was  .  . 
niagtii  iifltiitnis  [etc.].  1642  J.  BALL  Answ.  Cannc  \.  54  You 
lavKh  s  unewhat  when  you  say  without  limitation  [etc.]. 
1698  FKYKK  Ace.  E.  India  <y  /'.  162  His  Father  dying  soon, 
.  .  be  .  .  lavishes  into  Excesses  not  approved  of.  1830  GALT 
Laurie  T.  in.  iii.  (1849)  90  The  rain  came  lavishing  along 
as  if  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened. 

2.  trans.  To  bestow,  deal  out,  distribute,  or  spend 
profusely   and    recklessly  ;   also   with  away,  out. 
Const,  ttt,  on  or  itpont  rarely  to. 

a.  with  material  object.  Also,  to  shed  (blood) 
in  profusion. 

1542  UOALL  tr.  Erasmus'  Apophth.  135  Those  persones, 
who  of  a  ryottousnes^e  did  prodigally  lauesse  out  and 
waste  their  sub^taunce  .  .  vppn  cookes,  or  reuellers  [etc.]. 
1592  KtlwJy  <y  Some!',  in  Simpson  Sell.  Shaks.  (1878)  1. 
2tlS  Helpe  us  to  lavish  our  abundant  treasures  In  masks, 
sports,  vevells,  riots,  and  strange  pleasures  »6n  BlBLB 
/sa.  xlvi.  6  They  lauish  gold  out  of  the  bagge.  1650  W. 
Bttoucii  Sacr  Princ.  (1659)  407  Shall  all  be  lavished  away 
that  should  be  so  laid  out?  1692  WASHINGTON  tr.  Milton's 
•  x'i-  229  That  he  might  .  .  lavish  out  in  one  House, 


the  Riches  and  Wealth  ..  of  three  Nations.  1713  Anmsos 
Cato  ii.  i,  We  lavish'd  at  our  deaths  the  blood  of  thousands. 
(t  1715  HURNKT  O:vn  Time  (1724)  I.  245  Money,  which  she 
lavished  out  in  a  most  profuse  vanity.  1786  HUUKE.  //•'. 
/fastings  Wks.  1  842  11.143  That  excessive  salar  ies  and  einol  u- 
ments.  .have  been  lavished  by  the  said  Warren  Hastings  to 
sundry  individuals.  1796  Campaigns  1793-4,  I.  i.  ix,  92 
Twas  a  pity  brave  men  should  be  lavish'd  away.  1820  W 
IRVING  Sketch  lik.  II.  156  The  children  ..  lavish  all  their 
holyday  money  in  toys.  1851  D.  G.  MITCHELL  Fresh 
Clean.  129  The  savings  of  the  week  are  lavished  upon  the 
indulgences  of  Sunday. 

b.   with  immaterial  object. 

1581  SIDNKY  Apol.  Poetrit  ;(Arb)  67  But  I  haue  lauished 
out  too  many  wordes  of  this  play  matter.  1621  QL;ARLKS 
Esther  v.  K  3  b,  Each  Virgin  keepes  her  turne,  and  all  the 
night  They  lewdly  lauish  in  the  Kirtgs  delight.  1639 
FULLKR  Holy  War  it.  xxxiv.  (1840)  95  Pity  it  is  that  any 
pity  should  be  lavished  on  them.  1653  tr.  //ales'  Dissert. 
tie  pace  iv.  19  Is  it  credible  that  he  will  lavish  out  so 
excellent  gifts  .  .  on  men  depraved  with  so  many  errors. 
1672  DRVDEN  Cong.  Granada  i.  i,  Ev'ry  Life  You  lavish 
thus,  in  this  \intestine  Strife.  111704  T.  HKOWN  J^raiSt,- 
Poverty  -Wks.  ^730  I.  100  Lavishing  your  favours.  1763 
W.  HARRIS  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  401  His  good 
nature  .  .  was  lavished  away  on  those  who  had  least  pre 
tence  to  his  favour.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  IV  xxi,  To  see 
her  lavish  some  kind  looks  upon  my  unfortunate  son.  1845 
FORD  Heutdbk.  Spain  I.  50  [Nature]  lavishes  ..  her  fairest 
charms  where  most  unseen.  1856  H.  ROGKKS  Ess.  II.  viii. 
368  No  end  of  controversy  has  been  lavished  on  the 
philosopher's  precise  view.  1861  J.  MARTINKAU  Ess.  11860) 
II.  400  The  blind  force  of  instinctive  life  ..Plato  treats  with 
none  of  the  ad.'niration  lavished  on  it  by  Mr.  Carlyle. 

Hence  La'visher,  one  who  lavishes. 

1611  COTGU.,  C,a$pillenr>  a  spend-all,  ..lauisher.  171619 
FOIHKKHY  At.'icotn.  ii.  i.  §  8  (1622)  189  God  is  not  a  Lauisher, 
but  a  Dispenser  of  his  blessings.  1634  SIR  M.  SANIJVS  Ess. 
209  Let  those  Lavishers  then,  that  made  the  Covetous  their 
Voyders,  Live  so  thriftily,  as  to  pay  their  debts  in  their 
life  time. 

Lavishing  (Ise-vijirj),  M.  sb.  [f.  LAVISH  v.  + 
-iNfi1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  LAVISH. 

"573  HARKT  Ah>.  L  127  Lauishing  or  wastfull  ryot.  1581 
SAVILK  Tacitus,  Hist.  it.  Ixxxii.  (1591)  101  A  man  ..  firme 
against  these  lauishings  to  souldier.->.  i8iz  Examiner  28 
Sept.  620/1  These  .  .  sacrifices,  and  lavishings  of  money,  are 
..  to  be  attempted  for  not  one  single  good.  1850  M«Cosn 
Div.Goi>t.  in.  i.  11874)  317  Love  without  justice  is  the  mere 
lavishing  of  a  weak  affection. 

Lavishing  (Isrvijin),///.  a.  [f.  LAVISH  v.  + 
-INU2.]  That  lavishes;  extravagant;  f  given  to 
reckless  or  unrestrained  behaviour. 

1598  GRKNF.WEV  Tacitus*  Ann.  iv.  v.  (1622)95  By  reason 
of  his  owne  lauishjng  toong.  1659  HOWKLI.  /.c.r.,  Prov. 
Let.  of  Advice,  Be  wary  of  too  costly  and  lavishing  a  Wife. 

Hence  La-vishing'ly  adv. 

a  1585  ABP.  SANDYS  Strut,  xvi.  284  It  is  the  wives  dutie.  . 
not  lauishingly  to  wast  or  spoile  their  goods;  but  [etc.]. 
1688  BUNVAN  ffrxs.Satitfr  Saved  ti&6)  7i  To  those  that 
sinned  not  lavishingly.  1794  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  281  It  was 
.  .a  secret  why  the  troops  were  paid  for  so  lavishingly 

Lavishly  (la-vijli),  adv.  [f.  LAVISH  a.  +  -LY  '<] 

In  a  lavish  manner. 

1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  Ixvi.  13  They  lau^hly  [L. 
/ittiliter}  force  vpon  God  whatsoeuer  comes  at  theire  tunges 
ende.  1577  tr.  BuUingers  Decades  (1592)  421  They  could 
not  but  bee  greatly  offended,  to  see  the  Gentiles  so 
lauilhly  to  vse  the  thinges  prohibited.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen. 
/y,  iv.  ii.  57  Some  about  him  haue  too  laulshly  Wrested 
his  meaning  and  Authoritie.  1631  GOUGE  God's  Arrows  ii. 
vii.  142  What  is  violently  or  fraudulently  gotten,  will  be 
lavishly  spent,  a  1656  USSHER  A  nn.  vi.  (1658)  354  So  lavishly 
insulting  over  the  fall  of  so  great  a  person.  1769  Jtinins 
Lett.  (1804)  I.  29  Whether  or  no  the  man,  who  has  praised 
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him  so  lavishly,  be  himself  deserving  of  prai.se.  1843  GAL- 
I.F.NGA  Italy,  Past  q  Pr.  '1848)  I.  p.  xxvii,  They  shed  blood 
lavishly.  1856  LKVER  Martins  of  Cro'  M.  207  No  praise 
of  mine —  . .  however  lavishly  it  was  squandered — could 
possibly  raise  you  in  your  own  esteem.  1867  I1  KKKMAN 
Norm.  Cong.  (1876)  II.  vii.  33  If  they  took  with  one  hand 
[they]  gave  lavishly  with  the  other. 

Lavishmeilt  (la."vijment).  Now  rare.  [f. 
LAVISH  z/.  + -MENT.]  The  action  of  lavishing. 

1630  LORD  Hist.  Banian*  44  Yet  giuen  to  lavishment  of 
their  gettings,  if  they  were  not  admonished  by  their  Law. 
1662  J.  CHANDLKR  /  'an  HclmonCs  Oriat.  273  This,  .miglit 
..remain  safe  fora  long  lime,  without  a  lavishment  of  the 
health.  1711  SHAFTKSU.  Charac.  (1737)  III.  Misc.  in.  ii.  172 
Let  us  suppose  him  . .  without  any  apparent  Luxury  or 
Lavishment  in  his  Manners.  1814  CAKV  Dante,  /vW/.\i.  47 
Whoe'er  ..  In  reckless  lavishnit:nt  his  talent  wastes.  1839 
UAILEY  Fes  fits  (1848)  31,  i  To  feel.  .That  hope,  nor' love,  nor 
fear.  .Can  check  the  royal  lavishment  of  life. 

Lavishness  (lae-vijnei).  [f.  LAVISH  a.  +  -NESS.] 

*|"  1.   Absence  of  restraint,  recklessness.    Obs. 

c  1477  CAM  ON  'Jason  iji  And  [EsonJ  shewde  IHAV  he 
wolde  punisshe  his  sone  lasun  for  the  lauesshenes  of  his 
body  1553  BBKKOK  tr.  Q,  Curt  ins  iv.  45!),  Ponishing  with 
losse  of  lief,  the  laveMies  of  the  lounge.  1555  KUI-:N  JJt'ctit/t-x 
72  »iarg.)  Hurt  of  lauj'shencs  of  the  tonge.  1649  JI-K. 
TAYLOR  Gt.  Extnt/f.  n.  Ad  Sec.  xii.  57  Lest  as  it  happens 
in  sudden  joyes,  the  lavishiK's-,c-  of  his  spirit  should  transport 
him  to  intemperance. 

2.   Unlimited  bounty  ;  extravagance,  prodigality. 

1590  SPKNSEK  /''.  Q.  n.  vii.  12  Riches  ..  First  got  with 
guile,  . .  And  after  spent  with  pride  and  lavislmess.  1623 
HINCHAM  Xenopk.,  Camp.  Row.  .y  Mod.  \\~ars  X  3,  Lest  it 
might  be  consumed  by  their  Cabin-mates  in  lauishnes.se  and 
idle  expences.  1663  BI.AIK  Autoi'iog.  vii.  (1848)  95  My 
foolish  lavishness  gaue  to  his  servant  two  Jacobuses.  1750 
JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  53  f  13  They  . .  scatter  with  a  kind 
of  wild  desperation  and  affected  lavishiiess.  1857  KUSKIN 
I'ol.  Ecan.  Art  12  The  lavishing  uf  pride.  1859  K.  F.  lirn  io\ 
Ccutr.Afr.'m  Jynl.  Gwg.  .Sft.  XXIX.  21  ;  The  wondrous 
lavislmess  of  Nature.  1874  GKKKN  Short  Hist.  vii.  g  5.  389 
The  lavishness  of  a  new  wealth  united  with  a  lavislmess  of 
life,  a  love  of  beauty,  of  colour,  of  display,  to  revolutionize 
Knglish  dress. 

Lavolta  (.lav/rlta),^/'.  Obs.  cxc.  arch.  Also  6 -7 
lavalto,  -olto,  lovalto,  -olto,  (7lovalto",  angli 
cized  lavolt,  6-  lavolta.  [f.  It.  la  the  +  voltti  turn.] 
'  A  lively  dance  for  two  persons,  consisting  a  good 
deal  in  high  and  active  bounds  '  (^  No  res).  Also 
transf,  andy?^. 

[1584  R.  Scor  Discov.  Witchcr.  in.  ii.  42  These  ..  night- 
danshlg  witches  brought  out  of  Italic  into  France  that 
danse  which  is  called  La  volt  a.]  c  1590  GKEI-:NK  /•>.  Bacon 
viii.  (1630)  l.>4.  And  draw  the  iMlphins  to  thy  lonely  Eyes, 
To  dance  Lauoltas  in  the  purple  stieames.  1599  MAKSTON 
Sco.  Villanie  n.  Ad  rithtmtin  193  Come  prettie  pleasing 
symphonie  of  words  ..  And  daunce  Leuoltoes  in  my  poesie. 
1600  S-  NICHOLSON  Acolastns  (1876)  47  Beliold  the  sunne- 
beames  for  thy  Beauties  sake,  Dancing  Lauoltoes  on  the 
liquid  floare.  1603  J.  DAVIICS  ftlicrocosmos  (Grosart)  04/1  In 
Matecheines,  Lavolts,  and  IJurganiasks.  1627  Ii.  JUNSON 
C]ilorid<i{id-$Q\  U,  IxSon .  .does  nothing  but  cut  capreols.  .and 
leades  Lauoltoswith  the  Lamia;.  1627-77  FKI.IHAM  Resolrcs 
i.  xiii.  21  Mortality  ..  checks  us  in  the  frisks  and  levaltoes 
of  our  dancing  blood.  1671  CROWN  i-:  Juliana  v.  49  His  soul 
shall  dance  Levaltoes  in  the  aire  at  the  Queens  wedding. 
1698  FRVER  Ace.  E.  India  %  P.  128  The  busy  Apes. .made 
strange  Levaltoes  with  their  hanging  Brats  from  one  Hough 
to  another.  1879  G.  MACDONALD  Sir  Gibbie  in,  xiv.  231  He- 
first  danced  round  her  several  times,  .and  executed  his  old 
lavolta  of  delight. 

t  LayO'lta,  z>.  Obs.  exc.  arch.  In  6  lavalto, 
a«^/«w«f6levalt,9lavolt.  [f.  prcc.  sb.]  *>/>;-.  To 
dance  a  lavolta;  to  caper  as  in  the  lavolta. 

1590  NASHK  Almond  for  rarrat  19  b,  The  legs  ..  they 
leapt,  they  daunced,  and  I  leuahcd  to  the  Vials  of  vanitie. 
J599  —  Lenten  St^ffk  36  Do  but  maike  him  on  your  walles 
..how  he  sallies  &  laualtos.  1822  W.  TKNNANT  Thane  of 
Fife  11.65  Like  spark  from  fire  lavolt  ing  through  the  dance. 

t Lavoltetee-r.  Obs.  rare-**  [f.  LAVOLTA sb. 
+  -KER,  ?  alter  charioteer.]  One  who  dances  the 
*  lavolta*. 

1625  FLETCHER  Fair  Maid  of  Inn  in.  i,  A  lavoltcteere, 
a  saltatory,  a  dancer  with  a  Kit  at  his  bum. 

Lavrock,  variant  of  LAIIK. 

Lavrcvite  (Ise-vr^v.-nt).  Min.   Also  lavroffite. 

[Named  by  von  Kokscharov,  1867,  in  honour  of 
N.  von  I.avrov  :  see  -ITE.]  A  green  variety  of 
pyroxene,  containing  vanadium. 

2868  DANA  ]\/in,  (ed.  5)  216  Lavrovite  ..  is  an  alumina 
pyroxene,  colored  green  by  vanadium.  1879  Amer.  Jrnl. 
Sci.  Ser.  n.  L.  272  Lavroffite  (Lawrowite)  has  been,  .shown 
to  be  a  vanadiferous  diopside. 

Lavy  Jse'vi).  A  local  (St.  Kilda)  name  for  the 
guillemot. 

1698  M.  MARTIN  Voy.  Kilda  (1749)  7  Eighteen  of  the  Eggs 
laid  by  the  Fowl  called  by  them  Lavy.  Ibid.  31  The  Lavy, 
so  calPd  by  the  Inhabitants  of  St.  Kilda.  1766  PENNANT 
Zool.  (1768)  II.  410.  1802  G.  MONTAC;U  Ornith.  Diet.  (1833) 
545.  1867  in  SMYTH  Sailor s  \Vord~bk. 

Law(ly),^.1  Forms:  i  lasu  (oblique cases /age, 
nom.  and  accTpl.  fa&a,  once  lagan  ;  in  comb.  Iah-}y  2 
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3-5  laghve,  3-7  lau(e,  lawe,  Sc.  lauwe,  4  laoh(t, 
laght,  (lake),  lauh, 4,6  .SV. la,  lawch,  5 -5V. laucht, 
laue,  laugh,  5-9  Sc.  lauch,  5-  law.  [Late  OK. 
(c  looo)  lagu  str.  fern.  (pi.  laea\  a.  prehistoric  ON. 
*lagu  (:-OIcel.  lfi?\  pi.  of  lag  neut. ;  in  sing,  the 
word  meant  in  Oleel.  '  something  laid  or  fixed ' 
(specific  senses  being,  e.  g. '  layer,  stratum  ', '  share 
in  an  undertaking ', '  partnership ', '  fixed  or  market 


price ',  (  set  tune ',  etc.) ;  the  pi.  had  the  collective 
sense  '  law  ',  and  in  ONorw.  its  form  became  (as  in 
OK.)  a  fern.  sing. ;  cf.  OSw.  lagh  neut.  sing,  nnd  pi., 
law,  Sw.  lag,  pi.  lagar)  Da.  lov.  The  ON.  lag 
corresponds  to  OS.  -lag  neut.  (in  the  compounds 
aldar-lagu  pi.  destined  length  of  life,  or- fag  fate, 
war) :— OTeut.  */agom,  f.  root  *fag-  :-O Aryan  *logh- 
(:  *kgh-} :  see  LAY,  LIKZ>/>J.  ThcLat./^1-, /^cisnot 
now  generally  believed  to  be  cognate  (Ix  ing  referred 
to  the  root  *leg-  of  legfre  to  gather,  read,Xe'7ai/  to 
gather,  say)  ;  but  in  many  other  langs.  the  word  for 
Maw 'is  derived  from  roots  meaning  *  to  place*; 
cf.,  e.g.,  Kng.  DOOM,  Gr.  Btpi$3  Otcfpos.  L.  stahituM, 
(I.  gcsetz.  The  native  wonTin  OK.  was  ,r:  see  /K. 
^As  law  is  the  usual  Kii£.  rendering  of  L.  /<'.r,  and  to  some 
extent  of  L.  jus,  and  of  Gr.  ro/utoc,  its  development  of  senses 
lias  ).ei_n  in  ^onle  degree  affected  by  the  uses  of  these  wuixN.  | 

t  I.   A  rule  ol  conduct  imposed  by  authority. 
*  Unman  law. 

1.  The  body  of  rules,  whether  proceeding  from 
formal  enactment  or  from  custom,  which  a  parti 
cular  state  or  community  recognizes  as  binding  on 
its  members  or  subjects.    (In  this  sense  usually  the 
law.}     f  Also,  in  early  use,  a  code  or  system  ol 
rules  of  this  kind. 

[As  the  word  \vas  in  Scandinavian  a  plural,  though  adopted 
in  ()E.  as  a  sing.,  this  n>]|<_-<  ti\c  MMIM:  is  etymologically 
prior  to  that  of  '  specific  enrii  tim-nt '  iisense  2*.] 

a  i ocx)  Laii-'s  of  Jithclrcd  \\.  c.  ^7  (Schmid)  ^if  lie  bine 
laSian  \ville.  .do  6a;t  be  Sam  dcopchtan  a3e.  .on  Engla  la^e, 
and  on  Dena  la^e,  be  Sam  fle  ht-ura  la^u  si.  n..  ('.  E. 
Citron,  an.  1064  (Land  MS.)  He  niwade  8aer  Cnutes  la^e. 
<  izo$  LAV.  63(15  pa  niakede  hen  ane  liu^-,  and  Lcide  }eon 
(>al  luode.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  iq-.tyo  |>e  wi<  k  bai  h.dd  [>e  lau 
fur  dreile.  c  1425  WVNTOUN  ( 'rcn.  \\.  vii.  672  [He]  go\perny(.l 
wytht  his  lauch  the  land.  -11548  HAI.L  <7/;vw..  Hen.  ¥111, 
247  All  offices  had  by  dower.,  to  lie  con  fiscal  and  spent 
to  the  use  and  cnstome  of  the  law.  1596  SHAKS.  IMcrch.  I'. 
iv.  i.  178  The  Venetian  Law  Cannot  impugne  you  as  you 
ilo  proceed.  1662  />'/•.  Connn.  fraycr  Pref.,  Injoyned  by 
the  La\\-e  of  tlic  Land.  1726  Swu-r  ilnlliver  iv.  v,  Hut  he 
was  at  a  lo>s  liou'  it  sliuuld  come  to  jiass,  that  the  law,  which 
u:is  intended  for  L-vcry  man's  pivserviition,  should  be  any 
man's  ruin.  1764  lioi.nsM.  'i  rnv.  ^S(>  Laws  ;;rind  the  pour, 
and  rich  men  rule  the  law.  1785  I'.vi.i  v  Mm:  /'/'//i\v.  \Vks. 
1825  IV.  184  The  law  of  Kn.uland  constrains  no  man  to 
become  his  own  accuser.  1833  Hi.  MAKIIM.AI:  Maiic/i. 
.SV;-//'r'  i.  10  Had  \\e  nut  our  combinations,  when  K.iiibina- 
tii-n  was  against  the  law?  1896  /.<w  Ti>n,-s  Rc/>.  1.XXI11. 
fK/>,  i  This  tourt  lias  no  jurisdiction  over  the  property  in 
America  ;  it  is  gov<  rned  by  the  law  of  that  country. 

b.  ( )ften  viewed,  with  more  or  less  of  personifica 
tion,  as  an  agent  uttering  or  enfoicing  the  rules  of 
which  it  consists. 

1513  MOKK  in  Graft  on  Chrw.  f  15681  II.  774  Then  the  lawe 
makt-th  me  his  garden.  1611  SHAKS.  U'/tif.  T.  \\:  \\:  715 
This  being  done,  let  the  Law  i^otj  whistle.  1628  SIK  J.  KLIOT 
.S/('('c/f  Par  I.  in  For>ter  Lijc  1 1.  12-1  The  law  designs  IDC  very 
man  his  own.  1728  Vm  N<J  Love  I'miic  \.  (1757)  So  \\'hen 
the  Lruv  shews  her  teeth,  but  dares  not  bite.  1794  BUKKK 
Corr.  (1844)  IVr.  226  The  law  is  wiser  than  cabal  or  interest. 
1838  Du  Ki'.xs  O.  Twist  Ii,  '  If  the  law  .supposes  that,'  said 
Mr.  I'umble,. .'  the  law  is  a  ass — a  idiot '. 

C.  In  proverbs  nnd  proverbial  phrases.  The  law 
of  the  filedcs  and  Persians^  often  used  (with  allusion 
to  Dan.  vi.  12)  as  the  type  of  something  unalterable. 

1382  WYCLIF  Dan.  vi.  15  The  lawe  of  Medis  and  Persis. 
1564  tr.  /'.  Martyr's  COJIDH.  Judges  xi.  189  b,  It  is  nn  olde 
Prouerbe  . .  Lawe  and  Country.  l''or  every  region  hath 
certaine  customer  of  their  owne,  whiuli  cannot  easelye  be 
chaunged.  1816  SCOTT  A>iti</.  xxvi,  Aweel.  aweel,  M. aggie, 
ilka  land  has  itsain  lauch.  1853  '  (-'•  Ui^'i-;'  Verdant  Green 
\.  ii,  His  word  is  no  longer  the  law  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  as  it  was  at  home.  1884  KIDKK  HAGGARD  Daivn 
xxxv,  Once  given,  like  the  law  of  the  Mcdes  and  Persians, 
it  altereth  not. 

fd.  What  the  law  awards  ;  what  is  due  accord 
ing  to  law.  Obs. 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  viii.  ii.  275  Wei  said  the  King 
Melyodas,  and  therfor  shal  ye  haue  the  lawe.  And  soo  she 
'vas  dampned.  .to  be  brent.  1593  SHAKS.  2  //<•;/.  I7/,  i.  iii. 
214  This  is  the  Law,  and  this  I  Hike  llinnfreyes  doome. 

e.  To  wage  one's  law,  H 'age  r  of  law.  see  WAGE 
z/.,  WAGEH  si). 

2.  One  of  the  individual  rules  which  constitute 
the  '  law '  (sense  i)  of  a  stale  or  polity.     In  early 
use  only//.    The  plural  has  often  a  collective  sense 
(after  lJ.jitri7,  leges]  approaching  sense  i. 

a  io«  WULFSTAN  HoJti.  (1883)  275  R;cde  Re  nu  forS  lajan 
gode  fyr5or.  xx..  O.  R.  Cliron.  an.  1086  (Laud  MS.)  He 
laj^de  laja  ..  3a;t  swa  hwa  swa  slo^e  heort  o^5e  hinde 
3a:t  hine  man  sceolde  blend ian.  cizo^  LAY.  2078  And 
he  heom  onleide  ^at  weoren  lawen  ,^o<.le.  1297  R.  GLOUC. 
(Rolls)  9642  William  bastard  . .  luj>er  lawes  made  ynou. 
(11300  Cursor  AT.  12115  Of  your  laues  i  am  vltan  Fur 
erthli  fader  haf  i  nan.  c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  904  Tvo  5ere 
he  sett  bat  land  His  lawes  made  he  cri.  r  1400  Apol, 
Loll.  63  To  swilk  lauis  8:  to  swilk  maneris  schuld  ilk 
iuge  obey,  c  1460  FOKTKSCUE  Abs.  $•  Lim.  Man.  ii. 
(1885)  112  Therfore  it  is  that  be  lawes  seyn,  quod  principi 
placnit  leg  is  hake  t  ingorem.  1500-20  DUNHAR  f'ncins  xiv. 
28  That  all  the  lawis  ar  not  sett  by  ane  bene.  a  1548  HALL 
Chron.,  Hen.  Il\  7  b,  He  said  that  the  lawes  of  the  realme 
were  in  his  head.  1360  DAUS  tr.  Skidane's  Connu.  382  b, 
Such  thinges  as  were  decreed  in  the  counsel  in  fourmer 
yeares,  ought  not  to  have  the  force  of  a  law.  1613  SHAKS. 
Hen.  VIII,  in.  ii.  334  His  faults  lye  open  to  the  Lawes. 
1637  Decree  Star  Chamb.  §  3  in  Milton's  Areop.  (Arb.)  10 
That  all  Bookes  concerning  the  common  Lawes  of  this 
Realme  shall  lie  printed  by  the  especiall  allowance  of  the 
Lords  chiefe  Justices,  c  1670  HOUBES  Dial,  Com.  Laws 
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(1677)  32  A  Law  is  the  Command  of  him,  or  them  that 
have  the  Soveraign  Power.  1683  Col.  Kcc.  Pennsylv.  I. 
21  Other  duties  by  any  law  or  statute  due  to  vs.  1690 
CHILD  Disc.  Trade  (ed.  4)  61  The  French  peasantry  are 
a  slavish,  cowardly  people,  because  the  laws  of  their  country 
has  made  them  slaves.  1(1715  UURNET  Own  Time  (1734) 
II.  189  By  the  Portian  Law,  no  Citizen  could  be  put  to 
Death  for  any  Crime  whatsoever.  1735-8  HOLINCBROKE 
On  Parties  104  The  Laws  of  the  Land  are  known.  1843 
CARLVLE  Past  <£  Pres.  i.  Hi,  And  other  idle  Laws  and  Un- 
laws.  1856  KNIGHT  Pop.  Hist.  Eng.  I  xxiv.  364  The  Saxon 
King  and  Confessor,  for  whose  equal  laws  the  people  had 
been  clamouring  for  two  centuries. 
b.  Proverbs. 

c  1470  HARDING  Chron.  LXXXVI.  v,  Wronge  lawes  maketh 
shorte gouernaunce.  a  1548  HM.LC/trt>n., Hen. VI ',  169 Tholde 
spoken  proverbs,  here  toke  place  :  New  Lordes,  new  lawes. 
1578  TIMME  Calnine  on  Gen.  70  According  to  the  common 
Proverb '  Of  evil  manners  spring  good  laws '.  1874  T.  HARDY 
M  adding  Crmvd\\\\, '  New  lords  new  laws  \asthe  saying  is. 

3.  In  generalized  sense. 

a.  Laws  regarded  as  obeyed  or  enforced ;  con 
trolling  influence  of  laws ;  the  condition  of  society 
characterized  by  the  observance  of  the  laws.    Often 
in  phrase  law  and  order.     Proverb :  Necessity  has 
(or  knows]  no  law. 

c\\i$Lamb,  How.  100  ?if  J>e blscop bi3 ^erneles,  and  J»et  folc 
butan  steore  eft  butan  la;e.  ^1350  Ten  Abuses  \\\  O.E.  Misc. 
184  Lond  wi5-utela^e[i'.r.lawe],  ai-py  Pol. Songs  (Ca.mAG\\) 
150  Thus  wil  walketh  in  londe,  and  lawe  is  for-lore.  1377 
LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  Pro!.  122  The  Kyng  and  the  comune  and 
kynde  with  the  thridde  Shope  lawe  and  lewte  eche  man  to 
knowe  his  owne.  aiSSS  RIDLEY  Lament.  Ch.  (1566)  Div,  The 
latter  reason . .  includeth  a  necessitie  which,  after  the  common 
sayinge,  hathe  no  lawe.  1601  ?  MARSTON  Pasqtnl  $  Kath. 
I.  68  Poore  and  neede  hath  no  law,  1653  H.  COGAN  tr. 
Pinto  s  Trav.  xlvi.  268  Necessity,  which  hath  no  law,  com- 
pelled  us  thereunto.  1847  MARRYAT  Childr.  N.  Forest  xvii, 
Her  father  could  not  do  otherwise.  Necessity  has  no  law. 
1881  in  T.  W.  Reid  Life  IV.  E.  Forster  (1888)  II.  viii. 
371  To  support  the  Lord- Lieutenant  ..  in  maintaining  law 
and  order  in  this  country  [Ireland], 

b.  (a)  Laws  in  general,  regarded  as  a  class  or 
species  of  human  institutions.     Court  of  laiv:  see 
COURT  sbJ-  ir.     (£)    That  department  of  know 
ledge  or  study  of  which  laws  are  the  subject-matter ; 
jurisprudence. 

14..  Sir  Beites  3573  (MS.  N.)  Sir  King,  bat  may  not  ben 
don  hi  lawe.  ri43°  Hymns  Virg.  61  Quod  resoun,  'in 
age  of  .xx.  ^eer,  Goo  to  oxenford,  or  lerne  lawe',  1611 
KLORIO,  Lecito,  lawful!,  good  in  law.  1635  SIBBES  Soul's 
Cotifl.xv'ii.  ^1833)  136  Law  being  the  joint  reason  and  consent 
of  many  men  fur  tlie  public  good  hath  a  use  for  guidance  of 
all  action  that  fall  under  the  same.  1644  MILTON  Etiuc.  5 
After  this,  they  are  to  dive  into  the  grounds  of  law,  and  legal! 
justice.  1680  DRYDEN  O7'id"s  fcpist.  Pref.,  He  was  dtsign'd 
to  the  Study  of  the  Law.  1724  SWIFT  Drafter's  Lett.  vii. 
Wks.  1761  III.  140  In  all  free  nations  I  take  the  proper  defini 
tion  of  law  to  be,  The  will  of  the  majority  of  those  who  have 
the  property  in  land.  1809-10  COLKRIDGE  Friend  (1865)  53 
Juries  do  not  sit  in  a  court  of  conscience,  but  of  law.  1818 
CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  I.  114  A  person  having  an  estate  ..  by 
the  operation  of  some  principle  of  law.  1821  J.  Q.  ADAMS 
in  C.  Davies  Metr.  Syst.  in.  (1871)  113  The  pound  of  15 
ounces,,  has  never  been  recognised  in  England  by  law. 
1841-4  EMF.RSON  Kss.^  Experience  Wks.  (1'ohn)  I.  188  The 
intellect,  .judges  law  as  well  as  fact.  1842  J.  H.  NKWMAN 
Par.  Serin.  VI.  xxiii.  359  He  consults  men  learned  in  the 
law.  1882  HINSDALE  Garfieldfy  Kditc.  n.  295  If  you  become 
a  lawyer,  you  must  remember  that  the  science  of  law  is  not 
fixed  like  geometry,  but  is  a  growth  which  keeps  pace  with 
the  progress  of  society.  1891  Law  Times  XCII.  99/2  This 
natural  sequence  hardened  first  into  custom  and  then 
into  law. 

c.  t  /»  &H'    (of  wedlock] :    lawfully   married. 
Also  in  the  combinations  HKOTHER-IN-LAW,  FATII  KK- 
IN-LAW,  etc.,  for  which  see  those  words;  and  in 
f  law's  father •,  \father  in  the  law,  rarely  used  for 
*  father-in-law ' ;  so  also  f  mother  of  law. 

[Cf.  i6th  c.  F.  pere  en  loi  de  innriage  (Godef.).J 
c  izytHali  Meid.  21  J?is  is  tenne  hare  song  bat  beon  ilahe 
of  wedlac.  c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  2764  To  wife  in  la^e  he  hire  nam. 
1538  K.v tracts  A  herd.  Reg.  (1844)  I.  154  lonat  Harbour,  his 
moder  of  law.  1552  LATI.MER  Serm.  ist  Sand*  Epipk.  (1584) 
301  b,The  house  where  Jesus  was,  with  his  mother,  and  Joseph 
his  Father  in  the  lawe.  1593 Q.  KLIZ.  Boeth.  i.  pr.  iv.  12  My 
holy  lawes  fath1"  Symmacus,.  .defendes  vs  from  all  suspicion 
of  this  cryme.  [1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  ///,  iv.  i.  24  Their  Aunt 
I  am  in  law,  in  loue  their  Mother.  1596  —  Tain.  Shr.  iv. 
v.  60  And  now  by  Law,  as  well  as  reuerent  age,  I  may 
intitle  thee  my  lotting  Father.] 

d.  In  more  comprehensive  sense:  Rules  or  injunc 
tions  that  must  be  obeyed.     7o  give  (the]  law  (to} : 
to  exercise  undisputed  sway;  to  impose  one's  will 
•j-  upon  (another),     f  To  have  (thc\  law  to  do  some 
thing:    to  be  commanded     \  Law  will  I  \    arbi 
trary  rule,  making  one's  own  will  law. 

a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  779  Ne  US  hit  nawt  to  be  to  leggen  lahe 
upon  me.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  5729  (Fairf.)  Moyses  had  |>e 
lagh  to  kepe  to  his  eldefadere  shepe  bat  was  be  prest  of 
madian.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  \\.  (Paitlns]  202  To  thre 
knychtiis  bane  wes  he  tawcht,  bat  hym  to  sla  son  has  lacht. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  306  Who  shal  yeue  a  louere  any 
lawe?  a  1564  BKCON  Catech.  Wks.  1564  I.  495  To  con- 
uince  them,  not  with  fyre  &  fagot  ..  or  with  lawe  will  I. 
1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  fy  Cowmw.  (1603)  38  We  have 
seen  the  Portugals,  hy  reason  of  their  sea  forces  . .  to  have 
given  the  law  to  those  famous  princes.  1617  MORYSON 
/tin.  n.  63  He  hoped  shortly  to  give  law  to  their  irregular 
humours.  1656  li.  HARRIS  ParivaPs  /><>«  Age  (1659)  142 
Every  body  stood  mute,  at  the  expectation  of  a  success, 
which  was  to  give  the  Law.  1712  SWIFT  Proposal  for  co  r- 
rect.  Eng.  Tongue  Miscell.  (1727)  I.  327  A  Succession  of 
affected  Phrases,  and  new  conceited  Words.,  borrowed., 


from  those,  who,  under  the  Character  of  Men  of  Wit  and 
Pleasure,  pfetend  to  give  the  Law.  1726-^1  TINDAL  Rapiris 
Hist.  Eng.  (1743!  II.  no  The  Gantois  seeing  their  neigh 
bours  so  powerful  and  able  to  give  them  law.  1775  JOHN 
SON  Tax.  no  Tyr.  79  No  man  ever  could  give  law  to  lan 
guage.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  397  In  literature 
she  gave  law  to  the  world.  1852  THACKERAY  B.  Lyndon  i. 
For  a  time. .  Mr.  Barry  gave  he  law  at  Castle  Brady.  1866 
CONINGTON  /Eneid  v.^The  wind  gives  law,  your  toil  is  vain. 
Predicatively.  1842  TENNYSON  Dora  06  You  knew  my 
word  was  law,  and  yet  you  dared  To  slight  it.  1853 'C. 
BEDE'  Verdant  Green  i,  n,  Like  a  good  and  dutiful  son, 
however,  his  father's  wishes  were  law. 

4.  With  defining  word,  indicating  some  one  of 
the  branches  into  which  law,  as  an  object  of  study 
or  exposition,  may  be  divided,  according  to  the 
matter  with  which  it  is  concerned,  as  commercial^ 
ecclesiastical^  etc.  /aw,  the  law  of  banking,  of  evi 
dence,  etc. ;  or  according  to  the  source  from  which 
it  is  derived,  as  statute  law,  customary  law,  case- 
law  (see  CASE  j^.1),  etc.     (The]  Canon  Law:  see 
CANON!  i  b.     See  also  CIVIL  LAW,  COMMON  LAW. 
Marital  law  :  see  MARTIAL. 

b.  Both  laws  [after  med.L.(</0r/0r, etc. }utriu$qne 
juri$\  :  in  mediaeval  use  referring  to  the  Civil  and 

the  Canon  Law;  in  modern  Scotland,  the  Roman 
Civil  Law  and  the  municipal  law  of  the  country. 

1877-87  HOLINSHKU  Hist.  Scot.  284/1  Peter  Mallart  doctor 
of  both  lawes,  1808  SCOTT  A/ew.  in  Lock/tori  i,  We  attended 
the  regular  classes  of  both  laws  m  the  University  of  Edin 
burgh. 

c.  International  law,  the  law  of  nations,  under 
which  nations  are  regarded  as  individual  members 
of  a  common  polity,  bound  by  a  common  rule  of 
agreement  or  custom;  opposed  to  municipal  law  t 
the  rules  binding  in  local  jurisdictions  (see  MUNI 
CIPAL). 

The  term  laiv  of  nations  (L.  jits  gentium)  meant  in  Roman 
use  the  rules  common  to  the  law  of  all  nations  (often  coupled 
with  la~u  of  nature  in  sense  9C  ',  M>  in  Shaks.  Hen.  yt  11.  iv. 
80  and  Troil.  \\.  ii.  184).  The  transition  to  the  mod.  sense 
was  facilitated  by  the  appeal  to  '  the  law  of  nations '  in  rela 
tion  to  such  matters  as  the  treatment  of  ambassadors  or 
the  obligation  to  observe  treaties. 

a,  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Edw.  IV,  229  He  was  an  officer  of 
armes  (to  whom  creclite,  by  the  lawe  of  all  nacions,  ought 
to  be  geven).  1594  HOOKER  Reel.  Pol.  i.  x.  §  12  There  is 
a  third  kind  of  law  which  touches  all  such  several  bodies 
politic,  so  far  forth  as  one  of  them  hath  public  commerce 
with  another.  And  this  third  is  the  Law  of  Nations,  c  1651 
HOBBES  Rhet.  ( 1681 1  39  The  Law  or  Custom  of  Nations.  1723 
P res.  State  Russia  II.  283  lieaten,  and  contrary  to  the  Law 
of  Nations,  taken  into  Custody.  1769  BLACKSTONE  Comnt. 
IV.  66  The  law  of  nations  is  a  system  of  rules.. established 
by  universal  consent  among  the  civilized  inhabitants  of  the 
world.  1870  Pall  Mall  G.  24  Dec.  10  Between  municipal 
law  ..  and  international  law,  there  is  only  a  tjualined  and 
even  a  somewhat  remote  analogy.  1896  LORD  RUSSELL  OF 
KILLOWEN  in  Law  Quart.  Rev.  XII.  313  The  aggregate  of 
the  rules  to  which  nations  have  agreed  to  conform  in  their 
conduct  towards  one  another  are  properly  to  be  designated 
*  International  Law  .  AW,  317  International  Law,  as  such, 
includes  only  so  much  of  the  !;iw  of  morals  or  of  right 
reason  or  of  natural  law  (whatever  these  phrases  may 
cover)  as  nations  have  agreed  to  regard  as  International 
Law.  1899  JUSTICE  GRAY  in  U.  S.  Rep.  clxxv.  700  Inter 
national  law  is  part  of  our  law,  and  must  be  ascertained 
and  administered  by  the  courts  of  justice  of  appropriate 
jurisdiction,  as  often  as  questions  of  right  depending  upon 
it  are  duly  presented  for  their  determination. 

5.  In  English  technical  use  applied  in  a  restricted 
sense  to  the  Statute  and  Common  Law,  in  contra 
distinction  to  EQUITY. 

1591  LAMBAHDE  Arckeion  (1635)  68  Besides  his  Court  of 
meere  Law,  he  must  .,  reserve  to  himselfe  ..  a  certaine 
soveraigne  and  preheminent  Power,  by  which  he  may  both 
supply  the  want,  and  correct  the  rigour  of  that  Positive  or 
written  Law.  1745,  1765  [see  EQUITY  4].  1818  CKUISE 
Digest  fed.  2)  III.  460  He  would  give  law  and  equity,  and 
w&  pronounce  upon  law  and  equity.  1852  DICKKNS  Bleak 
Ho.  Ixii,  Did  you  ever  know  English  law,  or  equity  either, 
plain  and  to  the  purpose  ? 

6.  Applied  predicatively  to  decisions  or  opinions 
on  legal  questions  to  denote  that  they  are  correct. 
Also  good  or  bad  law, 

XS93  tsee  r  d]-  "T^S  BLACKSTONE  Comitt.  I.  In  trod.  70  If 
it  be  found  that  the  former  decision  is  manifestly  absurd 
or  unjust,  it  is  declared,  not  that  such  a  sentence  was  bad 
law,  but  that  it  was  not  law.  179.  WOLCOT  iP.  Pindar) 
Expost.  Odes  vi,  What's  sound  at  Hippocrene,  the  Poet's 
Spa,  Is  not  at  Westminster  sound  law  !  1891  Ln.  COLERIDGK 
jn  Law  Times  Rep.  LXV.  580/1  We  are  unable  to  concur 
in  these  dicta,  and  speaking  with  all  deference  we  think 
they  are  not  law. 

7.  (Usually  the  /aw.}    The  profession  which  is 
concerned  with   the  exposition  of  the  law,  with 
pleading  in  the  courts,  and  with  the  transaction  of 
business  requiring  skilled  knowledge  of  law ;  the 
profession  of  a  lawyer.    Orig.  in  man  of  law  (now 
somewhat  arch.'},  a  lawyer;    so  f  (a  gentleman} 
toward  the  laiu. 

1340  HAMPOU  Pr.  Consc.  5942  Men  of  laghe  [er  haldenj. . 
to  travayle  and  to  counsaile  ^am  bat  askes  counsayle.  c  1386 
CHAUCHU  Prol.  309  A  Sergeant  of  the  lawe,  war  and  wys. 
—  Man  of  Laiv's  Prol.  Introd.  43  '  Sir  man  of  lawe  '  quod 
he,  '  so  have  ye  blis  Tel  us  a  tale  anon  '.  c  1460  Fowneley 
Myst.  xxx.  8  Ther  may  no  man  of  lagh  help  with  no 
quantyce.  1551  ROHINSON  tr.  Mora's  Utop.  n.  (Arb.)  128 
Euery  man  should  tel  the  same  tale  before  the  iudge  that 
he  wold  tel  to  his  man  nf  law.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Slcidane's 
Connn.  473  Leaving  the  practise  of  the  law.  1563  1J.  GOOGE 


Eglogs  (Arb.)  75  Lawe  gyues  the  gayne,  and  Physycke  fyls 
the  Purse.  1566  Acts  %  Const  it.  Scotl.  To  Rdr.  ^  iij,  Our 
Souerane  Lady  seing  the  Lawis..to  be  for  the  maist  part 
unknawin.bot  to  the  lugeis,  and  men  of  Law.  1592  GREENE 
Art  L'onny  Catch,  in.  14  They  espied  a  Gentleman  toward 
the  lawe  entring  in . .  and  a  countrey  Clyent  going  with  him. 
^1780  COWI-KK  Jackdaw  v,  The  world,  with  all  its  motley 
rout,  Church,  army,  physic,  law.  Mod.  Three  of  his 
brothers  are  in  the  law. 

b.  Legal  knowledge  ;  legal  acquirements. 

1630  Bp.  BEDELL  in  Usshers  Lett.  (1686)  454  This  Pro 
testation  having  neither  Latin,  nor  Law,  nor  common 
Sence,  doth  declare  the  Skill  of  him  that  drew  it.  1645 
MILTON  Colast.  Wks.  1851  IV.  348  These  made  the  Chani- 
party,  hee  contributed  the  Law,  and  both  joynd  in  the 
Divinity.  1884  CHUHCH  Bacon  iii.  63  Coke  thoroughly  dis 
liked  Bacon.  He  thought  lightly  of  "his  law. 

8.  The  action  of  the  courts  of  law,  as  a  means  of 
procuring  redress  of  grievances  or  enforcing  claims  ; 
judicial  remedy.  Frequent  in  phrases  to  go  to 
(f  the]  Jaw,  to  have  or  take  the  law  of  or  on  (a 
person),  f  to  call  (a.  person)  unto  the  Law,  \  to  draw 
intolaws.  Hence0fYtfj.used  —  recoursetothe  courts, 
litigation.  •(•  The  day  of  law  :  the  clay  of  trial. 

c  1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  224  The  crovss  Capone  . .  Was 
officiate,  .that the  law  leidis  In  caussisconsistoriale.  1500-20 
DUNBAR  Poems  xiii.  79  Sum  bydand  the  law  layis  land  in 
wed.  1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  xii.  n  That  she  and  her 
sonne  shulde  take  ryght  and  lawe  on  them,  accordyng  to 
theyr  desertis.  1526  TINDALE  i  C or.  vi.  i  Howe  dare  one 
of  you.. goo  to  lawe  vnder  the  wicked?  1535  COVERDALE 
Pro7>.  xxv.  8  Be  not  haistie  to  go  to  the  lawe.  1562  J.  HEY- 
WOOD  Prtn-.  fy  Epigr.  (1867)  193  You  beyng  a  pleader  at 
law,  Pray  hir  to  let  fall  thaction  at  law  now.  1565  T.  RAN 
DOLPH  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  II.  198  The  Daye  of  Lawe 
agaynste  the  iiii  Bourgois  men  of  thys  towne  is  lyke  to 
holde.  J573  L.  LLOID  Pilgr.  Primes  (1607)  133  Being  striken 
and  spurned  by  the  same  man,  Socrates  was  counselled  to  call 
the  same  vnto  the  law  before  the  Judges.  15968 DENSER ..V to/? 
Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  623/1  Soe  as  it  was  not . .  possible  to  drawe 
him  into  lawes  . .  it  is  hard  for  everye  tryfling  dett  . .  to  be 
driven  to  lawe.  c  1630  RISDON  Surv.  De^-on  §  47  (1810)  54 
There  was  a  long  suit  in  law.  1677  YARRANTON  Eng.  hnpr<n>. 
24  For  ten  years  there  will  be  more  Law  than  ever  to  clear  up 
Titles.  1711  AUIJISON  Sfect.  No  122  p  4  A  Fellow  famotas 
for  taking  the  Law  of  every  Body.  1762-71  H.  WALPOLE 
yt-rtne's  A  need.  Paint.  (1786)  V.  234  Dubosc,  with  whom  he 
broke  and  went  to  law,  1780  Newgate  Cal.  V.  27  Surely  no 
man  in  his  senses  would  deliberately  embark  in  law.  1796 
PAINE  Writ.  (1895!  III.  239  A  sharper.,  may  find  a  way.  .to 
cheat  some  other  party,  without  that  party  being  able,  as 
the  phrase  is,  to  take  the  law  of  him.  1800  MAR.  EDGE* 
WORTH  Castle  Rackrent  Gloss.  24  '  I'll  have  the  law  of  you, 
so  I  will  !' — is  the  saying  of  an  Englishman  \\ho  expects 
justice.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  i.  v.  p  n  The  hangers-on 
of  the  law.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  F.  vi.  52  'There's  a 
hackney-coachman  down  stairs,  .vowing  he'll  have  the  law 
of  you  '.  Ibid.  vii.  61  '  She  was  as  bad  as  he ',  said  Tinker. 
'  Sne  took  the  law  of  every  one  of  her  tradesmen '.  1891  E. 
KINGLAKE  Australian  at  H.  35  The  very  name  of 'Law* 
is  a  bogie  that  frightens  a  man  out  of  his  wits. 

b.  transf.  To  take  the  law  into  one's  own  hands : 
to  redress  one's  own  grievance, or  punish  an  offender, 
without  obtaining  judicial  assistance.     To  have  the 
law  in  one's  own  hands :  to  possess  the  means  of 
redress,  to  be  master  of  the  situation. 

J573  (*•  HARVEY  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  3  The  law  was  now 
in  there  own  hands. 

c.  Halifax  law,  Lidford  law :    the   summary 
procedure  of  certain  local  tribunals  which  had  or 
assumed  the  power  of  inflicting  sentence  of  death 
on  thieves;  the  rule  proverbially  ascribed  to  them 
was  '  hang  first,  try  afterwards '.     f  Stafford  law  : 
?punningly  for  a  thrashing.     Cf.  LYNCH  LAW. 

1565  JKWEL  Kept.  Harding  (1611)  356  But  heere  he  thought 
. .  to  call  vs  Theeues,  and  wicked  Judges,  and  to  charge  vs 
with  the  Law  of  Lydford.  1589  liny  any  Work  A  iij,  Non 
would  be  so  groshead  as  to  gather  that  I  threatned  him  with 
blowes,  and  to  deale  by  Stafford  law.  a  1641  WKNTWOKTH 
Let.  to  Ld.  Mountniorris  in  N.  f  Q-  5th  Ser.  IV.  16 
Hallifaxe  lawe  hath  ben  executed  in  kinde,  I  am  already 
hanged,  and  now  wee  cum  to  examine  and  consider  of  the 
evidence.  1710  Brit.  Apollo  II.  No.  3.  5/2  First  Hang  and 
Draw,  Then  hear  the  cause  by  Lidford  Law. 
**  Divine  law. 

9.  The  body  of  commandments  which  express  the 
will  of  God  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  His 
intelligent  creatures.  Also  (with  a,  they  and//.) 
a  particular  commandment. 

a.  tft'n.  So  God's  (Chris fs  latv\  the  law  ofGoit. 

a  1023  WULFSTAN  I  lorn.  (1883)  158  Godes  laje  healdan. 
c  1175  I*(imh.  Horn.  55  Halde  we  godes  la^e.  c  1205  LAY. 
14803  He.^tahte  ban  folke  godes  lieje.  c  1175  Passion  on>' 
Lord  674  in  O.  E.  A/isc,  56  Seobfje  in  alle  londes  hi  eoden 
vor  to  prcchen,  and .  godes  lawe  techen.  a  1300  Cursor .)/. 
2690  Ful  wel  bis  lagh  sal  he  yeme.  c  1330  Spec,  tly  ll'ar-n'. 
38  A  good  man.  .pat  linedeal  in  godes  lawe.  c  1380  WYCLIF 
Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  26  To  J>is  ende  shulden  clerkes  traveile. . 
for  love  of  Goddis  lawe.  1382  —  Rom.  vii.  25,  1  my  silf  by 
resoun  of  the  soule  serue  to  the  lawe  of  God.  c  1440  Prontp. 
Pan>.  289/2  Law  of  Godde.  ^1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  in. 
1857  Crystes  servont  and  yower  to  be,  &  be  lave  of  hym 
ever  to  fulfyll.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII  246  To  be 
observed  by  christen  men,  as  . .  consonant  to  the  law  of 
God.  i6&3TKYON  Way  to  Health  xix.  (1697)  419  The  good 
and  holy  tear  of  the  Lord,  and  his  Innocent  Law. 

b.  as  communicated  by  express  revelation,  esp.  in 
the  Bible.    Hence  occas.  the  Scriptures  themselves. 

c  1025  Ride  St.  Benet  (Logeman)  88  Si  serxd  aetforan  J>am 
mm. m  seo  fjodcunde  la^e.  fii75  Letmb.  //out.  81  In  f>isse 
worlde  [sc.  the  age  before  Moses]  mis  na  lage,  ne  na  larj>eu. 
a  1300  A'.  /-:.  Psalter  \.  a  But  in  lagh  ofe  lauerd  his  wills  be 
ai,  And  his  la^h  tlunke  he  night  and  dai.  1567  Good  fy 


LAW 

Godly  Kail.  (S.  T.  S.)  190  Ooddis  word  and  lawjs  the  pcple 
misknawis.  1611  BIBLE  Ps.  i.  2  His  delight  is  in  the  Law 
of  the  Lord.  1719  WATTS  Ps.  \.  (Short  Metre)  5  Who.. 
makes  the  Law  of  God  His  Study  and  Delight. 

c.  as  implanted  by  nature  in  the  human  mind, 
or  as  capable  of  being  demonstrated  by  reason. 
Formerly  often  the  law  of  nature  (now  rarely, 
because  of  the  frequency  of  that  expression  in 
sense  1 7),  f  law  of  kind,  natural  law,  the  law  of 
reason,  etc. 

The  expression  law  of  nature  (lex  naturae  or  natnralis, 
jus  naturale)  in  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  the  Roman  jurists,  is 
ultimately  derived  from  the  tftvaiKov  Siicatov  of  Aristotle. 

(."1225  Leg,  Kath,  964  Hit  is  a^ein  riht  ant  a3ein  leaue  of 
euch  cundelich  lahe.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  28491  (Colt.)  And 
haf  i  broken  wit  foly,  pe  lagh  o  kynd  thorn  licheri.  £1340 
Ibid.  1576  (Trin.)  pe  lawe  of  sobenes  ny  of  kynde  Wolde  bei 
no  tyine  fynde.  1390  GOWER  Cottf.  III.  272  But  he  the 
be.-.tes  wolde  binde  Only  to  lawes  of  nature,  c  1470  G.  ASHBY 
Active  Policy  Prince  695  Poems  34  If  forgoten  be  al  tawe 
positife,  Remenibre  the  noble  lawe  of  nature.  1484  CAXTON 
l-'ables  of  s£$op  \\.  Proem,  The  Athcnyens  ttie  whiche  lyued 
after  the  lawe  of  Kynde.  1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Chron. 
(1568)  II,  774  The  lawe  of  nature  wylleth  the  mother  to 
keepe  the  childe.  1531  ST.  GERMAN  Doctor  $  Stud.  i.  ii, 
The  lawe  of  nature  . .  consydered  generally  . .  is  referred  to 
all  creatures  as  well  resonable  as  vnresonable  . .  the  lawe  of 
nature  specially  consydered,  whiche  is  also  called  the  lawe 
of  reason,  parley ne th  onely  to  creatures  reasonable,  that  is 
man . .  As  to  the  orderyng  of  the  dedes  of  man,  it  is  preferred 
before  the  lawe  of  god.  And  it  is  writ  en  in  the  herte  of 
euery  man.  a  1548  HALL  Citron.,  Hen.  V  -j^\y,  I  shuld  not 
do  that  whiche  by  the  lawes  of  nature  and  reason  I  ought  to 
do,  which  is  to  rendre  kyndnes  for  kyndnes.  1594  HOOKER 
Keel.  Pol.  i.  viii,  §  8  The  Law  of  Reason  or  Human  Nature. 
§  9  Laws  of  Reason.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IVt  m.  ii.  357. 
a  1614  DONNE  fitaBat/aro-;  (1644)  34  That  part  of  Gods  Law 
which  bindes  alwayes,  bound  before  it  was  written . .  and  that 
is  the  Law  of  nature.  1692  SOUTH  Serm.  (1697)  L  482  The 
Law  of  Nature,  . .  I  take  to  be  nothing  else,  but  the  mind 
of  God,  signified  to  a  Rational  agent  by  the  bare  discourse 
of  his  Reason.  1712  BERKELEY  Passive  Obcd.  §  33  Self- 
preservation  is.,  the  very  first  and  fundamental  law  of  nature. 
1765  BLACKSTONK  Contm.  \.  In  trod.  §  2.  39  This  will  of  his 
maker  is  called  the  law  of  nature.  1780  BKNTHAM  I'rinc. 
Legist.  Wks.  1843  I.  9  Instead  of  the  phrase,  Law  of  Nature, 
you  have  sometimes  Law  of  Reason.  1878  GLADSTONE 
Prim.  Homer  109  Natural  law  was  profoundly  revered, 
while  conventional  law  hardly  yet  existed.  • 

1O.  The  system  of  moral  and  ceremonial  precepts 
contained  in  the  Pentateuch ;  also  in  a  narrower 
sense  applied  to  the  ceremonial  portion  of  the 
system  considered  separately.  More  explicitly,  the 
law  of  Afoses,  the  Mosaic  or  Jewish  law,  etc. 

(looo  /ELFRIC  O.  T.  in  Grein  Ag&  Prosa  I.  5  God  him 
setteae,  [wtys  open  lagu,  bam  folce  to  steore.  c  1200  ORMIN 
1961  Annd  tatt  wass  ned  tatt,  }ho  wass  ba  Wibb  Godess 
la^he  weddedd.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  2500,  I  pe  munt  of  Synai 
her  Moyses  fatte  be  lahe  et  ure  lauerd.  c  1250  O.  Kent. 
Scrm.  in  O.  E.  Misc.  26  po  dede  he  somoni  alle  po  wyse 
clerekcs  ^et  kube  |>e  laghe.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  6451  heading, 
(Gott.)  Tell  i  sal  of  moyses  law.  c  1330  Spec .  Gy  \Varw.  358 
At  be  mount  of  Synay.  .bar  god  him  ^af  pe  firste  lawe.  1398 
TREVISA  Bartk.  DC  P.  R.  ix.  xxvi.  (1495)  363  Alway  in  the 
Saterdaye  preestes  declaryd  and  expownyd  the  lawe  to 
the  peple.  a  1400-50  Alexander  1546  lustis  of  iewry  &  iogis 
of  the  lawe.  c  1585  R.  BROWNE  Answ.  Cartwright  54  They 
read  in  the  Booke  of  the  Lawe.  1611  BIBLE  Rom.  ii.  14  The 
Gentiles  which  haue  not  the  Law,  doe  by  nature  the  things 
contained  in  the  Law. 

b.  In  expressed  or   implied  opposition  to  the 
Gospel:  The  Mosaic  dispensation  ;  also,  the  system 
of  Divine  commands  and  of  penalties  imposed  for 
disobedience  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  considered 
apart  from  the  offer  of  salvation  by  faith  in  Christ. 

1382  WYCLIF  Gal.  iii.  n  No  man  is  Justified  in  the  lawe 
anentis  God.  1529  FRITH  Pistle  Chr.  Rdr.  (1829)  461  The 
law  was  given  us,  that  we  might  know  what  to  do  and  what 
to  eschew.  1595  SHAKS.  John  n.  i.  180  The  Canon  of  the 
Law  is  laide  on  him.  1758  S.  HAYWARD  Serin.  i.  2  To  guard 
the  Galatians  against  a  dependence  on  the  law.  1827  K.EBLE 
Chr.  Y.  Easter  Sunday  20  No  brighter.  .Than  Reason's  or 
the  Law's  pale  beams.  1842  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Par.  Serju. 
VI.  i.  2  Vain  were  all  the  deeds  of  the  Law.  1859  J. 
CUMMING  Ruth  vi.  109  By  what  he  suffered  I  escape  the 
law's  curse. 

c.  The  Pentateuch   as   distinguished    from   the 
other  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 

1382  WYCLIF  John  viii.  5  Moses  in  the  lawe  comaundide  vs 
fortostoonesiche.  r«J«6/WT./V/(W.deW.  1531)  298  b,O 
verymessyas,  promysed  m  the  lawe  formannesredempcyon. 
1611  BIBLE  2  Mace.  xv.  9  Comforting  them  out  of  the  law, 
and  the  prophets. 

1 11.  A  *  dispensation '.  The  old  law  :  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  the  'Old Covenant' ;  also,  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  new  law  :  the  Gospel 
dispensation. 

_  c  1000  Mlfric's  Past.  P.p.  xl.  in  Thorpe  Laws  II.  380  Nu 
is  seo  ealde  lagu  ^eendod  aefter  Cristes  to-cyme.  11175 
Cfitt.  Horn.  235  pas  fif  che5en  beoft  fif  la^an  for  J?an  be  god 
is  burh  pesen  ^ecnowe.  <ri2oo  Vices  fy  Virtues  (1888)  7 
AiSer  o"urh  oare  ealde  la}we  and  iec  fturh  8are  niewe. 
i  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  3  Aduent  bitocne5  bre  time,  on  be 
was  bi-fore  be  old  laje,  be  o3er  was  on  be  holde  la}e,  and 
be  brtdde  was  on  be  newe  la^e.  (11225  Alter,  A.  58  Uorbi 
was  ihoten  a  Godes  half  iSen  olde  lawe  b?et  put  were  euer 
iwrien.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  21285  Tuin  axils  er  tuin  laghs. 
Ibid.  21644  pe  licknes  o  bis  tre  sa  tru,  In  J>e  aid  lagh  was 
be-for  he  neu.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  cxviii.  99,  I  vndir- 
stode  bettlre  }>an  be  docturs  of  be  aide  laghe.  c  1450  Coin- 
Pendious  olde  treat.  (Arb.)  172  As  kinge  Antioche  came  in 
the  ende  wellnygh  of  ye  olde  lawe,  and  brent  the  bokes  of 
gods  lawe . .  So  now  Antichrist . .  brenneth  nowe  nygh  thende 
of  ye  new  lawe  theuangely  of  Christe.  1542  BECON  Potation 
for  Lent  Wks.  1564  I.  sob,  Christ  the  true  Jyght  of  the 
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world  is  com,  thcrfore  those  Ceremonies  of  the  olde  law  are 
nowe  nomore  necessary. 

^12.  A  religious  system;  the  Christian,  Jewish, 
Mohammedan,  or  I'agan  religion.  By  my  law  : 
by  my  faith  ;  also  to  swear  one's  law*  Cf.  LAY  sb.'A 
aizz$Lcg.  K'ath.  1349  We  leaueS  ^i  lahe.  .Ant  turneo  alle 
to  Criste.  c  1290  -S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  17/564  Heore  lawe  nas 
ri^t  nou^t,  pat  ne  bi-Iiefden  nou^t  on  be  rode,  a  1300  A".  Horn 
65  Hi  here  la^e  asoke.  13..  Sir  Bates  (A.)  1780  pe  seue 
kni^tes  of  hef»en  lawe  Beues  slou^  that  ilche  stounde.  c  1375 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints  vii.  {Jacobus  Minor]  190  Faraseis  S:  wys- 
mene  of  lowis  lach  mad  answere  bane,  a  1400  Pistili  of 
Susan  3  He  was  so  lele  in  his  lawe.  <ri4oo  MAUNDRV. 
(1839)  xxiu.  252  Thei  suflfren,  that  folk  of  alle  Lawes  may 
peysibelyduellen  amongcs  hem.  a  1400  50  Alexander  4306 
In  him  we  lely  beleue  £  in  na  la$e  elhs.  c  1450  .SA  Cittkbcrt 
(Surtees)  4824  And  forsake  his  paynym  lawe.  •"  M77 
CAXTON  Jason  86  b,  By  my  lawe  sire  sayd  Mopsius  I  see  no 
way.  ^1500  Melusine  xlix.  324  He  sware  hys  lawe  that 
j  lytel  or  nought  he  shuld  entrete  hym.  1613  PURCHAS 
.  Pilgrimage  (1614)  312  But  the  Mufti  being  highest  Inter- 
1  preter  of  their  Law.  .must  indeed  have  preeminence.  1685 
STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Brit.  \.  9  Here  the  first  Disciples  of  the 
Catholick  Law  found  an  ancient  Church. 

***  Combined  applications^ 

13.   Often   used   as  the  subject   of  propositions 
equally  applying  to  human  and  divine   law.     In 
juristic  and  philosophical  works  often  with  defini- 
I    tions  intended  to  include  also  the  senses  explained 
|    in  branches  II  and  III  below.     (See  quote.) 

1594  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pel.  \.  ii.  §  i  That  which  doth  assign 
|     unto  each  thing  the  kind,  that  which  doth  moderate  the 
I     force  and   power,   that  which  doth  appoint  the  form  and 
I     measure,  of  working,  the  same  we  term  a  Law.      Ibid.  xvi. 
'    §  8  Of  Law  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged,  than  that 
her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the 
world.     1611   BIBLE   Trausl.  Pref.  3  The  Scripture  U  . .  a 
Pandect  of  profitable  lawes,  against  rebellious  .spirits.    1651 
H  OBBKS  ZriTiVtM.  n.  xxvi.  137  My  designe  being  not  to  shew 
i     what  is  Law  here,  and  there,  but  what  is  Law.     1690  LOCKE 
;    Govt.  ii.  vi.  §  57  Law,  in  its  proper  Notion,  is.  .the  Direction 
(    ofa^-eeand  intelligent  Agent  to  his  proper  Interest.     1765 
:     BLACKSTONE  Cotnnt.  I.  39  This  then  is  the  general  significa 
tion  of  law,  a  rule  of  action  dictated  by  some  superior  being. 
1836    J.    GILBERT    Chr.    Atonem,    Notes    (1852)   344    Law 
speaks  the  language  of  indignation  against  crime.     1889 
i     RUSK  IN  Pneterita  HI.  159  Men  of  per  feet  genius  are  known 
.     in  all  centuries  by  their  perfect  respect  to  all  law. 

II.  Without  reference  to  an  external  commanding 
authority. 

f  14.  Custom,  customary  rule  or  usage ;   habit, 
,    practice,   'ways'.     Law  of  (the)  land:  custom  of 
!    the  country.     At  thieves'  law:  after  the  manner 
of  thieves.   Obs. 

c%\'j$Latnb.  Iloin.  25  penne  hafcst  bu  bes  hundes  la^e, 
j     pe  nu  speoweS  and  eflt]  hit  fret,      c  xaoo  OHMIN  2373  }ho 
|    wollde  ben   Kihht    lajhelike  fesstnedd  WiJ>b  macchc,  swa 
j     sunim  i  batt  aid  wass  lajhe  to  hen  fesstned.    c  1220  Bcsttaty 
,     23  Be  5ridde  la^e  haueo  Se  leun.     a  1225  Juliana  10  ^ef  bu 
i     will  i  leauen  be  lahen  bat  tu  list  in.     a  1300  A'.  Horn  1109 
!     (Ritson)  An  horn  hue  ber  an  lionde,  For  that  wes  lawe  of 
londe.      13..    Gaw   ty    Gr.    A'nt.    790    Knbanc-d    vnder   ^>e 
abataylment  in  be  best  lawe.    c  1330  R.  BKUNNK  Chron.  11810) 
322  pe  lord  of  Badenauh. .  Lyued  at  theues  lauh.    a  1400-50 
Alexander  4402  A-nothire  la^e  is  in  5oure  lande  at  oure  lord 
hat  is.     1535  COVERDALE   i   bam.   viii.  9  Yet  testifye  vnto 
them   and  shewe  them   the   lawe  of  the  kynge   that  shall 
raigne  ouer  them,     is  ..  Adam  Bel,  etc.  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P. 
II.  158  Whan  they  came  before  the  kyng,  As  it  was  the 
lawe  of  the  lande,  They  kneled  downe. 

fb.   Old  Cant.   With  distinctive  word  prefixed  : 
A  particular  branch  of  the  art  of  thieving. 

c  1550  Dice-Play  B  iv  b,  Thus  giue  they  their  owne  con- 
ueyance  the  name  of  cheting  law,  so  do  they  other  termes, 
as  sacking  law  :  high  law,  Fygging  law,  and  such  lyke. 
1591  GRKENK  Disc.  Coosnage  (1859)  33  Hereupon  doe  they 
give  their  false  conveyance  the  name  of  Conny-catching 
Lawe,  as  there  be  also  other  Lawes,  as  High-Law,  Sacking 
Law,  Figging  Law,  Cheting  Lawe,  Barnards  Lawe. 

1 15.  What  is  or  is  considered  right  or  proper  ; 
justice  or  correctness  of  conduct.  Also  right  and 
law;  against^  in,  out  of,  with  law.  Of  a  law.  with 
good  reason.  Obs. 

c  1200  ORMIN  6256  pe  birrb  himm  biddenn  don  be  rihht  & 
la^he.  (1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  536  Wapmen  bi-gunnen  quad 
mester.  .A  oefis  kinde,  a-^enes  la^e.  13  . .  Guy  Warw.  (A.) 
410  Bi  mi  trewbe.  .Schal  Y  mi  fader  be  tiding  here,  Thou 
worbest  to  hewen  ..  Ober  wib  wilde  hors  to-drawe  For  bi 
foly,  &  bat  wer  lawe.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  113 
Dauid  did  but  lawe,  Maid  had  his  seruagc.  c  1340  Cursor 
AL  13052  (Trin.)  }itt  is  she  bi  broker  wif  whom  bou  shuldes 
not  hauc  with  lawe.  1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret. ,  Priv.  Priv.  1 28 
To  deme  betwen  al  maner  of  folke.  .wythout  goynge  assyd 
owt  of  lawe.  a  1400-50  Alexander  4666  Neuir-pe-les  of 
a  laje  hald  we  vs  drifting.  <  1440  York  Myst.  viii.  10  Alle 
in  lawe  to  lede  ber  lyrte. 

16.  A  rule  of  action  or  procedure;  one  of  the 
rules  defining  correct  procedure  in  an  art  or  depart 
ment  of  action,  or  in  a  game,  f  Also,  manner  of  life. 
a  1225  [see  3  d].  a  1300  Cursor  M.  7940  Godd  mad  be  king 
of  israel,  To  lede  be  folk  wit  laghes  lei.  1422  tr.  Secreta 
Secret.  /Priv.  Priv.  149  Oucr  al  thynge  the  wysdome  of  a 
kyng  sholde  his  law  gouerne  aftyr  the  law  of  god.  -14(10 
T&wneley  Afyst.  xxviii,  44  Wherfor  in  woman  is  no  laghe 
(Tor  she  is  withoutten  aghe.  1611  BIBLE  Rom.  ii.  14  These 
[the  Gentiles]  hauing  not  the  Law,  are  a  Law  vnto  them- 
selues.  1638  BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  Ill)  102  And  the 
lawes  of  decencie  are  so  ancient,  that  they  seem  to  be  a  part 
of  the  ancient  religion.  1671  L.  ADDISON  W.  Barbary  50 
Contrary  to  all  Ingenuity  and  Laws  of  Hospitality.  Ibid. 
52  That  he  who  aspires  after.. Conquest,  ought  not  to  binde 
himself  to  the  Laws  of  a  fair  Gamester.  1683  TRYON  Way 
to  Health  xix.  (1697)  430  The  Lord  endued  Man  with  the 
Spirit  of  Understanding,  by  which  he  might  be  a  Guide  and 


LAW. 

Law  unto  himself.  1736  BUTLKK  Anal.  ».  iv.  134  A  few  who 
shamelessly  avow,  .their  mere  will  and  pleasure  to  be  their 
law  of  life.  1742  HOVLE  (title)  A  short  treatise  on  the  game 
of  Whist.  Containing  the  laws  of  the  game.  1837  SIR  W. 
HAMILTON  Logic  v.  (1866)  I.  78  For  free  intelligences,  a  law 
is  an  ideal  necessity  given  in  the  form  of  a  precept,  which 

i    we  ougjit  to  follow.     1856  FBOUUK  Hht.  Kng.  I.  i.  29  Self- 
protection  Is  the  first  law  of  life.     1867  (title)  The  laws  of 
Football,  as  played  at  Rugby  School.     1877  K.  U.  CONDKK 
Bus.  Faith  vi.  259  A  moral  law  states  what  ought  to  be. 
b.  The  code  or  body  of  rules  iccognizcd  in  a 

i    specified  department   of  action.      Law  of  arms  : 

I    the  recognized   custom    of  professional    soldiers; 

I    +  also,  the  rules  of  heraldry.     Law  of  honour  (see 
HONOUR  sb.  9  h). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  26276  Lagh  o  penance  will  pat  [etc  ]. 
1486  />'/•.  St.  AWans  K  iij,  By  the  law  of  venery  as  I  dare 
vnder  take,  c  1500  in  Q.  KHz.  A  tad.  (1879)  100  Law  of 
j  arinys  disponys  ffor  theme  be  sett  and  portrait  with  pic- 
!  touris.  1530  PAL.SGR.  237/2  Lawe  uf  armes,  droict  danncs. 
111548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  /'///,  255  He  might  have  kepte 
theim  in  straite  prison,  by  juste  lawe  of  Amies.  '557  1  ott€li\ 
Ahsc.  (Arb.)  139  Of  loueis  lawe  he  toke  no  cure.  1626  JACK 
SON  deed  viii.  xiv.  §  2  Unto  Satan  the  professed  rebel 
against  him  ..  he  did  vouchsafe  the  benefit  of  the  law  of 
Armes  or  duel. 

III.  Scientific  and  philosophical  uses. 
17.  In  the  sciences  of  observation,  a  theoretical 
principle  deduced  from  particular  facts,  applicable 
to  a  defined  group  or  class  of  phenomena,  and 
expressible  by  the  statement  that  a  particular 
phenomenon  always  occurs  ii  certain  conditions  be 
present.  In  the  physical  sciences,  and  occasionally 
in  others,  called  more  explicitly  law  of  nature  or 
natural  law. 

The  *  laws  of  nature  ,  by  those  who  first  used  the  term  in 
this  sense,  were  viewed  as  commands  imposed  by  the  Deity 
upon  nutter,  and  even  writers  who  do  not  accept  tluN  view 
often  speak  of  them  as  'obeyed  by  the  phenomena,  or  as 
agents  by  which  the  phenomena  are  produced. 

1665  Phil.  7 rans.  \.  ^\  The  changes  be  varied  according 
to  very  odd  Laws.  1665  BOVI.E  Occas.  Ke/l.  iv.  vi,  The 
Wisdome.  .of  God  does,  .confine  the  creatures  to  the  eslah- 
li.sh'd  Lawn  of  Nature.  1690  LOCKK  HUM.  Und.  \.  iii.  g  i  ; 
A  law  of  Nature,  .something  that  we  being  ignorant  of  may 
attain  to  the  knowledge  of  by  the  use  and  due  application 
of  our  natural  Faculties.  1697  DHYDEN  Virg.Georg.w.  f>yS 
Happy  the  Man,  who,  studying  Natures  Laws,  Thru* 
known  Effects  can  trace  the  secret  Cause.  1755  JOHNSON, 
/,<!«'.  an  established  and  constant  mode  or  process;  a  fixed 
contspondence  of  cause  and  effect.  1764  KKID  Im/nity  vi. 
§  13  The  laws  of  natuie  are  nothing  else  but  the  niu.-il 
general  facts  relating  to  the  operations  uf  nature.  1794 
J.  HUTTON  rhifas.  Light,  etc.  16  We.  .name  those  rules  of 
action  the  laws  of  nature.  1827  WMATELV  Logic  11837)  361 
The  conformity  uf  individual  cases  to  thti  general  rule  i* 
that  which  constitutes  a  Law  of  Nature.  1865  Reader  29  Apr. 
484/3  A  Law  expie^ses  an  invariable  order  of  phenomena 
or  facts.  1875  MAINE  Hist.  Instit.  (ed.  41  373  Law  ..  has 
been  applied  derivatively  to  the  orderly  sequences  of  Nature. 
1883  Ii.  DULMMOND  Nat.  Laiu  in  Spir.  II''.  (ed.  2)  5  The 
La\\s  of  Nature  are  .simply  statements  of  the  ordeily  con 
dition  of  things  in  Nature.  1898  G.  MEREDITH  Odes  Fr. 
Hist,  62  Those  firm  laws  Which  we  name  Gods. 

b.  With  reference  to  a  particular  science  or  field 
of  inquiry. 

Laws  of  motion  \  chiefly  used  spec,  for  the  three  following 
propositions  formulated  by  Newton  :  u)  A  body  must  con 
tinue  in  its  state  of  rest  or  of  uniform  motion  in  a  straight 
line,  unless  acted  on  by  some  external  force ;  (2)  Change  of 
motion  takes  place  in  the  direction  of  the  impressed  foice, 
and  is  proportional  to  it ;  (3)  Action  and  reaction  are  equal, 
and  in  contrary  directions. 

1668  Phil.  Trans.  III.  864  A  Summary  Account  given  by 
Dr.  John  Wallis,  Of  the  Geneial  Laws  of  Motion, .  .communi 
cated  to  the  R.  Society,  Novemb  26.  1668.  1669  Ibid.  IV. 
925  A  Summary  Account  Of  the  Laws  of  Motion,  communi 
cated  by  Mr.  Christian  Hugens  in  a  Letter  to  the  R.  Society. 
1726  tr.  Gregory's  Astron,  I.  112  The  Law  of  Attraction 
being  the  same  as  before.  1727-52  CHAMBERS  Cytl.  s.v. 
Motion^  The  general  laws  of  motion  were  first  brought  into 
a  system  ..  by  Dr.  Wallis,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  M. 
Huygens.  1765  BLACKSTONE  Coiniii.  I.  In  trod.  §  2.  38  The 
laws  of  motion,  of  gravitation,  of  optics,  or  mechanics. 
1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  \.  I.  48  Whoever  passes  in  Ger 
many  from  a  Roman  Catholic  to  a  Protestant  principality., 
finds  that  he  has  passed  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  grade  of 
civilization.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  same  law 
prevails.  1854  BREVVSTER  More  Worlds  xv.  221  The  law  of 
universal  gravitation  is  established  for  several  of  these 
systems.  1857  S.  P.  HALL  in  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  (1858)  V. 
ii  It  does  seem  strange  that. -greater  attention  is  not  given 
to  the  Law  of  Storms.  1860  TVNUALL  Glac.  n.  xi.  289  As 
regards  the  mot  ion  of  the  surface  of  a  glacier,  two  laws  are  tu 
bebonw  in  mind.  1864  BOWEN  Logic  ix.  308  The  fact  that 
water  stands  at  this  level  is  ranked  among  many  other  facts, 
which  are  comprehended  under  the  general  statement  called 


holds  good,  E  is  or  holds  good. 

c.  In  certain  sciences, particular  'laws'  are  known 
by  the  names  of  their  discoverers,  as  in  the  follow 
ing  examples.  (Most  of  these  terms  are  of  general 
1-iuropean  currency,  their  eqxiivalents  being  used  in 
Fr.,  Ger.,  It.,  etc.) 

(a)  Astronomy. 

Bode's  law,  an  empirical  formula  representing  the  dis 
tances  of  the  orbits  of  the  other  planets  from  the  orbit  of 
Mercury  as  forming  an  approximate  geometrical  progres 
sion.  Kepler's  laws,  the  three  propositions  established 
by  John  Kepler  (1571-1630)  with  regard  to  the  planetary 
motions  :  (i)  That  the  planets  move  in  ellipses,  the  sun  being 
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in  one  of  the  foci ;  (2)  That  the  radius  vector  of  a  plan-.t 
describes  equal  areas  in  equal  times;  (3)  That  the  square 
of  the  periodic  time  of  a  planet  is  directly  proportional  to 
the  cube  of  its  mean  distance  from  the  sun. 

1781  Chambers'  Cycl.,  Kcfilei  ''s  Law,  is  that  law  of  the  plane 
tary  motions  discovered  by  Kepler.  1805  Edin.  Rev,  Jan. 
443  Kepler's  Laws.  1833  HERSCHEI.  Astron.  Index,  Bode's 
law  of  planetary  distances.  1837  WHEWELL/«</«(T/.  Set.  I.  416 
One  of  the  important  rules  known  to  us  as  'Kepler's  laws'. 

(b)  Physics. 

Avogadro's  law,  the  law  that  equal  volumes  of  different 
gases,  pressure  and  temperature  being  equal,  contain  the 
same  number  of  molecules.  Boyle's  law,  the  principle, 
published  by  Robert  Boyle  about  1662,  that  the  volume  of 
a  given  mass  of  gas  (the  temperature  heing  constant)  varies 
inversely  as  the  pressure.  Charles's  law,  the  law  dis 
covered  by  Alex.  Ce'sar  Charles  (1746-1823)  that  for  every 
degree  centigrade  of  rise  in  temperature,  the  volume  of  a 
gas  increases  by  -00366  of  its  amount  at  zero.  Dulong  and 
Petit's  law,  the  law  that  all  the  chemical  elements  have 
approximately  the  same  atomic  heat. 

1860  MAXWELL  Sci.  Papers  (1890)  I.  389  Boyle  and 
Mariotte's  law.  1863  ATKINSON  Ganvt's  Physics  no  The 
laws  of  the  compressibility  of  Rases  were  studied  separately 
by  Boyle  and  by  Mariottl.  . .  Each  of  these  philosophers  ar 
rived  at  the  same  law,  which  in  England  bears  the  name  of 
Boyle's, and  on  the  continent  of  Mariotti's.  /^W.288  Dulong 
and  Petit's  law  may  be  thus  expressed  ;  the  same  quantity 
of  heat  is  needed  to  heat  an  atom  of  all  simple  bodies  to  the 
same  extent.  1880  CLEMINSHAW  tr.  Witrts  Atomic  Theory 
v.  95  The  '  law ',  as  it  is  generally  called,  of  Avogadro  and 
Ampere  may  be  enunciated  as  follows  :  Equal  volumes  of 

fases  or  vapours  contain  the  same  number  of  molecules.  1884 
)ANIELL  Princ.  Physics  223  Then  the  volume  varies  as  the 
'absolute  temperature*  (Charles's  Law,  often  attributed  to 
Gay  Lussac). 

(c)  Philology. 

Grimm's  law,  the  rule  formulated  by  Jacob  Grimmfin  the 
2nd  ed.  of  his  Deutsche  Granunatik,  18221  with  regard  to  the 
representation  in  the  Germanic  langs.  of  certain  consonants 
of  the  primitive  Aryan  language.  Grimm's  statement  was 
that  original  aspirates  became  media;  in  (lothic,  I^ow  German, 
English,  Old  Norse,  etc.  and  lenues  in  High  German  ; 
original  mediae  became  tenues  in  Gothic,  etc.,  and 'aspirates' 
i  supposed  to  be  represented  by  spirants  and  affricates)  in 
High  German;  and  original  tenues  became  'aspirates'  in 
Gothic,  etc.  and  media;  in  High  German.  The  formula  is  no 
longer  accepted  as  correct,  but  the  name  of '  Grimm's  law '  is 
^tlll  applied  to  its  rectified  form,  which  is  too  complicated  to 
be  stated  here.  Verner's  law,  discovered  by  Karl  Vcrner 
of  Copenhagen  in  1875,  deals  with  a  class  of  exceptions  to 
Grimm's  law,  and  is  to  the  effect  that  an  original  Germanic 
voiceless  spirant,  when  following  or  terminating  a  primi 
tively  unaccented  syllable,  became  a  voiced  spirant,  which 
jn  the  historic  Germanic  langs.  is  under  certain  conditions 
represented  by  a  media;  the  z  which  according  to  the 
'law'  results  from  s  is,  except  in  Gothic,  normally  repre 
sented  by  r.  Grassmann's  law,  published  by  Hermann 
Grassmann  in  1863,  is  that  when  primitive  Aryan  had  two 
aspirates  in  the  same  or  successive  syllables  the  former  of 
them  was  in  Sanskrit  changed  into  the  corresponding 
media,  and  in  Greek  into  the  corresponding  tenuis. 

1841  LATHAM  Eng.  Lang.  190  An  important  fact  relating 
to  the  change  of  consonants,  which  is  currently  called 
Grimm's  Law.  1878  SWEET  in  Acadcitiy  9  Feb.  123/2  Ver 
ner's  law  [explained]. 

(d)  Pol.  Econ. 

Gresham's  law,  the  principle,  involved  in  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham's  letter  to  Q.  Elizabeth  in  1558,  that  'bad  money 
drives  out  good',  i.e.  that  when  debased  money  (sc.  coins 
reduced  in  weight  or  fineness,  or  both)  is  current  in  the 
same  country  with  coins  of  full  legal  weight  and  fineness, 
the  latter  will  tend  to  be  exported,  leaving  the  inferior 
money  as  the  only  circulating  medium. 

1838  MACLEOD  Elem.  Pol.  Econ.  477  As  he  was  the  first 
to  perceive  that  a  bad  and  debased  currency  is  the  cause  of 
the  disappearance  of  the  good  money,  we  are  only  doing 
what  is  just,  in  calling  this  great  fundamental  law  of  the 
currency  by  his  name.  We  may  call  it  Gresham's  law  of 
the  currency. 

18.  In  generalized  sense  :  Laws  (of  Nature)  in 
general ;    the  order  and  regularity  in  Nature  of 
which  laws  are  the  expression. 

a  1853  ROBERTSON  Serin.  Ser.  iv.  iii.  (1876)  26  Such  an 
event  is  invariably  followed  by  such  a  consequence.  This 
we  call  law.  1865  MOZLEY  Mirac.  ii.  39  In  the  argument 
against  miracles  the  first  objection  is  that  they  are  against 
law.  1866  DK.  ARGYLL  R  eign  Laio\\.  (1867)64  We  have  Law 
as  applied  simply  to  an  observed  Order  of  facts.  1873 
H.  SPENCER  Stud.  Sociol.  ii.  42  The  accepted  conception  of 
law  is  that  of  an  established  order  to  which  the  manifesta 
tions  of  a  power  or  force  conform.  1883  H.  DRUMMOND 
Nat.  Law  in  Sfiir.  IV.  \.  r.  (1884!  5  The  fundamental  con 
ception  of  Law  is  an  ascertained  working  sequence,  .among 
the  Phenomena  of  Nature. 

19.  Math.  The  rule  orprinciple  on  which  a  series, 
or  the  construction  of  a  curve,  etc.,  depends. 

1805-17  R.  JAMESON  Char.  Min.  fed.  3)  163  The  law  which 
produces  an  octahedron  from  a  cube. 

IV.  20.  Sport.  An  allowance  in  time  or  dis 
tance  made  to  an  animal  that  is  to  be  hunted,  or 
to  one  of  the  competitors  in  a  race,  in  order  to 
ensure  equal  conditions ;  a  start;  in  phrases  to  get ', 
give,  have  (  fair)  law  (of). 

1600  R.  WHYTE  in  Nichols  Progr.  Q.  Eliz.  III.  91  Hir 
Grace  ..  sawe  sixteen  buckes  {all  having  fayrc  lawe)  pulled 
downewithgreyhoundes,  in  alaund.  1607  MARKHAM  Cavnl. 
in.  (1617)  82  That  the  formost  getting  his  law  of  the  hind 
most,  do  win  the  wager.  1611  —  Country  Content.  \.  vii. 
1 1668)  43  That  the  Fewterer  shall  give  the  Hare  twelve  score 
Law,  ere  he  loose  the  Greyhounds.  1666-7  HENHAM  Direct. 
Paint.  i.  v.  7  So  Huntsmen  fair  unto  the  Hares  give  I,aw. 
1704  Collect.  Voy.  ^Churchill)  III.  40/1  If  the  Bird  has  Law 
of  him,  he  will  hardly  overtake  him.  1706  E.  WARD  Hud. 
Rediv.  (1707)  I.  i.  22  The  silly  Hare.. Having  good  Law, 
sat  down  to  rest  her.  1787  G.  WHITE  Selbornt  vi.  (1789)  18 
When  the  devoted  deer  was  separated  from  his  companions, 


they  gave  him,  by  thuir  watches,  law, .  .for  twenty  minutes. 
1811  Sporting  Mat;.  XXXIX.  142  Give  her  law  and  she'll 
hold  it  a  mile.  1829  J.  R.  BEST  Pers.  fy  Lit.  Man.  77  The 
accident  was  owing  to  his  giving  his  horse  too  much  law. 
1861  WHYTE  MELVILLE  Mkt.  llarb.  x.  (ed.  12)  82  The  fox.. 
having  obtained .  .a  little  law  of  his  pursuers,  takes  advantage 
of  the  lull  to  slip  away.  1883  E.  PENNELL-ELMHIRST  Cream 
Leicestersh.  312  The  pack  were  now  together,,  -the  fox  had 
gained  but  little  law. 

b.  Hence,  Indulgence,  mercy. 

1649  FULLER  Just  Afatt's  Funeral  17  God  will  give  them 
fair  law.  1719  DE  FpE  Crusoe  n.  xi.  (1840)  236  Merchant- 
ships  show  but  little  law  to  pirates,  if  they  get  them  in  their 
j>ower.  1848  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Loss  <$•  Gain.  289  We  shall  have 
you  back  again  among  us  by  next  Christmas  . .  I  can't  give 
you  greater  law.  1849  E.  E.  NAPIER  Excnrs.  S.  Africa  II. 
ioi  The  'ondit'  is  that  he  has  ten  days  more  law.  1879 
GEO.  ELIOT  Coll.  Break/.  P.  594,  I  will  never  grant  One 
inch  of  law  to  fee'ble  blasphemies. 
V.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

21.  Simple  attributive,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  law 
as  a  body  of  rules  to  be  obeyed,  as  in  law-system ; 
pertaining  to  law  as  a  department  of  study,  as  in 
law  authority  ^dictiotiaty  ^-faculty  ^language  j-lea-ni- 
ing,  -library,  -lore,  -pedant ',  -point,  -school,  -student ', 
-tractate,  -vocable,  -word',  pertaining  to  the  legal 
profession,  as  law-craft,  -gentleman,  -list,  -person, 
•^-solicitor',  pertaining  to  forensic  procedure  and 
litigation, as  in ^ law-bar, -case,-charges, -chicanery ^ 
costs,  -court,  -fight,  -quirk,  -reports,  -sale,  -suitor, 
-writings-,  pertaining  to  the  Mosaic  dispensation 
or  to  the  law  in  opposition  to  the  gospel,  as  in  law- 
covenant,  -curse,  -work,  -worker. 

1818  COBBETT  Pol.  Reg.  XXXIII.  381  His  book  is  the 
greatest  of  all  "Law-Authorities.  1602  WARNER  Alb.  Eng. 
xii.  Ixxiii.  302  At  Westminsters  *Law-Barres.  1710  Tatler 
No.  190  F  3  No  one  would  offer  to  put  a  *  Law-Case  to  me. 
1776  FOOTE  Bankrupt  in.  Wks.  1799  II.  126  The  Attorney 
General  to  the  paper,  that  answers  the  law  cases,  is  not  come 
yet.  1669  MAKVKLL  Corr.  exit.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  271  Your 
'law-charges  here  amount  not  to  5!!.  \%\%  Hermit  in  London 
II.  135  Long  acquainted  with  law-persons  and  law-charges. 
1795  BURKE  Tracts  Popery  Lams  iv.  Wks.  IX.  394  Vexatious 
litigation  and  crooked  Maw<hicanery.  1618  BOLTON  Florus 
iv.  xii.  (16361  325  Hee  durst  set  up  a  'I^aw-court,  and  sit  in 
judgement  within  bis  Campe.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat. 
(1834)  II.  258  Justification  . .  is  a  term  taken  from  the  law- 
courts.  1878  jV.  A titcr.  Rev.  CXXVII.  57  Condemned  by 
the  law-courts.  1803  A.  SWANSTON  Serin.  #  Lect.  II.  168 
The  term  of  the  Maw-covenant  might  be  somewhat  relaxed. 
1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  xx.  (1617)  345  *Lawecraft  hath 
almost  as  many  sundry  lawes  as  cases.  1832  SOUTHEY  in 
Q.  Rev.  XLVII.  504  The  sober  follies  which  disgrace  our 
few-craft,  1786  A.  Gin  Sacred  Contempt.  \\.  i.  iii.  177 
Through  a  full  effect  of  the  *  law-curse  to  which  they  are 
naturally  subjected.  1594  CAREW  Huarte's  Exam.  Wits 
xi.  (1596)  154  In  the  'law-faculty  euery  law  containeth 
a  seueral  particular  ca>e.  1880  MRS.  OI.IPHANT  He  that 
will  not,  etc.  xxxi,  He  could  not  fight  for  his  inheritance., 
unless  indeed  it  were  a  Maw-fight  in  the  courts.  1837 
DICKENS  Pickw.  xlvi,  If  you  *law-gentlemen  do  these  things 
on  speculation,  why  you  must  get  a  loss  now  and  then  you 
know.  1808  UtNTHAM  Sc.  Reform  43  *  Law-learning,  with 
fal&hood  for  the  basis  of  it.  1799  H.  K.  WHITE  Let.  to  bro. 
Neville  Rem.  (1825)  179  With. .a  very  large  'law  library  to 
refer  to.  i8sa  DICKKNS  Bleak  Ho.  x,  Almanacs,  diaries, 
and  Maw-lists.  1812  JaFFERSON  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  179  The. . 
chaos  of  Maw-lore  from  which  we  wished  to  be  emancipated. 
1751  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  (1846)  II.  382  You  would  easily 
believe  this  story,  if  you  knew  what  a  mere  Maw-pedant 
it  is  !  1819  Maw-persons  [see  law-charges  above].  1819 
SCOTT  in  Biog.  Notices  ii.  (1880)  385  If  a  Mawpoint  were 
submitted  to  him.  1667  Decay  Chr.  Piety  vii.  p  10  Solicitous 
. .  to  ..  leave  nothing  to  the  mercy  of  a  Maw-quirk.  1888 
LIGHTHALL  Yng.  Seigneur  70  Before  the  parish  church,  just 
after  mass  on  Sunday  forenoon,  the  bailiffcries  his  Maw-sales. 
i738\V*ARBURTONZ>/z'..Z>£Yr/.  I.  431  That  known  Story  of  two 
*  Law  Solicitors.  i884//ar/Vr'jjt/rt£-.LXVIII,8i7  The  next 
call  was  upon  S — ,  a  young  Maw-student,  a  1710  SHEFFIELD 
(Dk.  of  Buckhm.)  IMs.  (1753)  I.  160  We  did  not,  as  Maw- 
suitors  for  contention,  Disburse  more  charges  than  the  prize 
was  worth.  1880  GLADSTONE  in  Daily  Ntivs  17  June  2/4 
Allowing  for  all  the  differences  in  the  Maw  system  of  the 
two  countries.  1649  MILTON  Eikon.  v.  45  To  which  and 
other  *Law-tractaN  I  rcfcrr  the  more  Lawyerlie  mooting  of 
this  point.  1845  CARLYLF.  Cromwell  (18711  V.  60  Hundreds 
of |* Law- vocables,  a  1654  SELDEN  Table-T.  (Arb.)  64  Allo 
dium  is  a  *Law-word  contrairy  to  I'cnditm.  1645  RUTHER 
FORD  Tryal  ff  Tri.  Faith  (1845)  198  God  healeth  the  sinner 
from  his  guiltiness  (it  is  a  law-word),  fl'id.  149  It  is  likely 
Judas  and  Cain.. had  some  Maw-work  in  their  heart,  and 
yet  were  never  converted.  1818  SCOTT  llrt.  Midi,  xii,  Wi' 
ony  rag  of  human  righteousness,  or  formal  law-work.  1860 
N.  MACMICHAEL  Pilgrim  Ps,  251  Law-work  keeps  him 
struggling  . .  for  years  before  he  finds  peace  in  believing. 
1577  VAUTKOUILLIER  Luther  on  Ep.  Cat.  131,  I  haue  the 
author  and  Lord  of  the  Scripture  wyth  me,  on  whose  side 
I  will  rather  stand,  then  beleue  all  the  rablement  of  *  Law- 
workers.  1701  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  3749/6  The  original  Titles 
to  Estates,  and  other  *  Law-Writings. 

b.  Pertaining   to   or  commonly  used   for  legal 
treatises  or  documents,  as  law-binding,  -calf,  -sheep. 

I7a7~SI  CHAMBERS Cycl.  s.v.  Book-binding*  French-binding, 
law-binding,  marble-binding  [etc.].  1837  DICKKNS  Picfcv. 
xxxiv,  Goodly  octavos,  with  a  red  label  behind,  and  that 
underdone-pie-crust -coloured  cover,  which  is  technically 
known  as  'law-calf.  1879  Cassell's  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  89/1 
The  uncoloured  skin . .  is  used  in  the  peculiar  style  of  binding 
called  Law.  1895  J.  ZAEHNSDORF  Hist.  Kookbind.  25  Law 
Calf. — Law  books  are  usually  bound  in  calf  left  wholly  un 
coloured. 

c.  with  the  sense  'as  defined  by  law,  according 
to  the  legal  view ',  as  in  law-goodness,  -guilt ',  -infant, 
obligation^  f power*  reckoning*  righteousness ;  law- 
hottest  adj. 


1850  ROIIERTSON  Serm.  Ser.  in.  v.  65  Coinlne-.;  . .  which  Is 
produced  by  rewards  and  punishments — Maw  goodness,  Maw- 
righteotisntss.  1645  KUTHERJORD  Tryal  ff  Tri.  Faith  11845) 
197  Not  only  shall  justification  free  us.  .from  all  Maw-guilt. . 
but  [etc.].  1873  Spectator  22  Feb.  236/2  To  find  repre 
sentatives  who  after  a  double  winnowing  are  commonly 
'  Maw  honest ',  will  abstain  from  actual  bribes  or  actual 
plundering  of  the  State  till.  1810  Sporting  Ma.%.  XXXV.  62 
The  consent  and  approbation  of  the  fair  Maw-infant.  1645 
RUTHERFORD  Tryal  %  Tri.  Faitk  (1845)  201  Christ's  pardon 
in  like  manner  doth  remove  a  Maw-obligation  to  eternal 
death.  1647  Mercurins  Brit,,  His  Spectacles  4  A  King. . 
whilest  he  is  absent  from  his  Parliament  as  a  man,  he  is 
legallyand  in  his  *Law-power  present.  1800  A.  SWAXSTON 
Serm.  ff  Lect.  I.  326  The  sufferings  which  Christ  endured 
are  his  by  God's  gracious  imputation  and  in  Maw-reckoning. 

22.  a.  Objective,  as  law-bearer,  -evader ,  -framer, 
-fit /filler*   f  -monger*    -preacher*    "\ -rocker  \    law- 
cat eking)    -making*    -preaching    vbl.    sbs. ;    law- 
magnifying  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a.;   law-contemning ^ 
-cracking^  -loving,  f  -monging,  -revering  adjs.     b. 
Instrumental,  as  law-beaten,  -bound,  -condemned, 
-forced,  -locked^  -made,  -ridden  adjs.     c.  Locative, 
as  law-learned^}.\  \iz\\wlaw-learnedness. 

1483  Cat /t.  Angl.  210/2  A  *Law  berer,  legifer.  1645 
MILTON  Tetrach.  Wks.  1851  IV.  190  Let  the  buyer  beware, 
saith  the  old  *  Law-beaten  terme.  a  1613  OVERBURY  Cltarac., 
Franklin  Wks.  (1856)  149  To  bee  Maw-bound  among  men, 
Is  like  to  be  hide-bound  among  his  beasts.  1625  FLETCHER 
&  SHIRLEY  Nt.  Walker  iv.  i,  I'll  . .  let  my  Lady  go  a-foot  a 
MLaw-catching.  1681  FLAVEL  Met/i.  Grace  vi.  120,  I  am  a 
Maw-condemned,  and  a  self-condemned  sinner.  1805  SCOTT 
Last  Afinstr.  iv.  xxiv,  Your  Maw  contemning  kinsmen.  1606 
Wily  Beguiled  B  4  b,  This  Mawcracking  cogfoyst.  1894  H. 
GARDENER  Unoff.  Patriot  2  Being  both  a  law-breaker  and  a 
Maw-evader.  1794  COLERIDGE  Kelig.  Musings  I.  102  The 
morsel  toss'd  by  Maw-forced  charity.  1876  Fox  BOURNE  Locke 
lll.xiii.  392-3  Expert Maw-frameis.  1870  SPURGEON  Treas. 
Dav.  Ps.  xl.  8  The  atoning  sacrifice,  the  Maw-fulfiller.  1606 
SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  iv.  11.  Trophies  1308  The  *Law- 
learnd  Sage.  1658-9  Burtons  Diary  (1828)  IV.  121  A  law- 
learned  head  and  an  eloquent  tongue.  1895  JANE  MENZIES 
Cyne^wulf's  Rlene  38  The  law-learned  one,  the  ancient  sage. 
1826  HENTHAM  in  IVestnt.  Rev.  Oct.  492  *  Law-learned  ness 
in  this  and  the  higher  grade.  1886  G.  ALLEN  Maimie"s 
Sake  xiv,  We  must  behave  ourselves  like  civilized  people, 
clothed  and  Maw-locked.  1698  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  ii. 
in.  Colonies  424  Th*  ingenious,  Towr-full,  and  MLaw-loving 
Soil,  Which  Jove  did  with  his  Leman's  name  en-stile.  1622 
DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  xxn.  113  His  father  the  lord  Wells,  who 
he  suppos'd  might  sway  His  so  outrageous  son  with  his 
lov'd  Maw-made  brother,  Sir  Thomas  Dymock.  1744  E. 
KRSKINE  .Serin.  Wks.  1871  III.  185  The  Maw-magnifying 
righteousness  of  Christ.  1786  A.  GIB  Sacred  Contempl.  337 
The  justice-satisfying  and  law-magnifying  of  His  atonement. 
1690  CHILD  Disc.  Trade  fed.  4)  33  Every  nation  does  pro 
ceed  according  to  peculiar  methods  of  their  own  in..  Maw- 
making.  1645  MILTON  Colast.  18  Though  this  catering 
*  Law-monger  bee  bold  to  call  it  wicked.  471693  Urqit- 
hart's  Ral'dais  in.  xliv.  362  "*I.aw-monging  Attorneys. 
1645  RUTHERFORD  Tryal  $•  Tri.  Faith  (1845)  J44  Your 
Maw-preachers  lead  men  from  the  foundation,  Christ.  1875 
E.  WHITE  Life  in  Christ  HI.  xxii.  (1878)  322  Those  ante 
diluvians  who  had  heard  the  Maw-preaching  of  Enoch  and 
of  Noah.  1635  K  RATH  WAIT  Arcad.  Pr.  217  If  I  should  be 
Judge, ..  *Law-rackers  should  be  all  made  readers  of  the 
Anatomy  Lecture  in  Pluto's  court.  i86z  S.  LUCAS  Secnlaria 
200  Their  act  is  memorably  characteristic  of  our  Maw- 
revering  race.  1835  MARRY  AT  Olla  Podr.  iii,  England  is 
no  longer  priest-ridden  . .  but  . .  she  is  */a7t»-ridden.  1874 
HELPS  Sac.  Press,  ii.  23  A  very  considerably  law-ridden 
country, 

23.  Special  comb. :  law-act,  (a)  a  transaction  in 
law;  (t>)  (see  ACT  s/>.  8);  law-bible,  applied  by 
Irish  Roman  Catholics  to  the  Authorized  Version ; 
law-bred  a.,  bred  or  trained  in  legal  studies  ;  law- 
church  (disparagingly),  the  Established  Church ; 
•j- law-daughter  (see  30  above);   flaw-driver, 
one  who  drives  or  works  at  the  law ;  a  lawyer ; 
flaw-father  (see  30  above);  flaw-free  a.,  not 
legally  convicted  or  condemned ;  law-French,  the 
corrupt  variety  of  Norman  French  used  in  English 
law-books;  flaw-house,  a  court  of  justice;  law- 
keeper,  f  (a]  a  guardian  of  the  law ;  -=  Gr.  vofjto- 
(/>uAa£;  (If)  an  observer  of  the  law  ;  law-Latin,  the 
barbarous  Latin  of  early  English  statutes ;  law- 
lord,  (a)  one  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Lords 
qualified  to  take  part  in  its  judicial  business ;  (/>)  in 
Scotland  colloq.^  one  of  those  judges  who  have  by 
courtesy  the  style  of  *  Lord ' ;  law-lordship,  the 
office  or  dignity  of  a  law-lord ;  law-neck-cloth, 
humorous  for  'a  pillory';  law-office  ^U.  S.),  a 
lawyer's  office ;   law-officer,  a  public  functionary 
employed  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  or  to 
advise  the  government  in  legal  matters;  spec,  in 
England,  law-officer  (of  the   Crown),  either  the 
Attorney  or  Solicitor  General;   hence  law-officer' 
ship\    flaw-place,  (a)  a  post  as  law  professor; 
\l>)  position  in  the  eye  of  the  law;  law-post,  ?a 
post  marking  the  limit  of  *  law '  (sense  20) ;  f  law- 
prudent  a.  \vA\.w  juris  prudentia\i  marked  by  legal 
learning;  f  law-puddering,  pothering  about  the 
law;   flaw -setter,   a   lawgiver;   law-term,  (a) 
a  word  or  expression  used  in  law;  (£)  one  of  the 
periods  appointed  for  the  sitting  of  the  law-courts ; 
law-writer,  f  (a)  a  legislator ;  (&)  one  who  writes 
books  on  law;   (c)  one  who  copies  or  engrosses 
legal  documents. 
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1645  RUTHERFORD  Tryal  fy  Tri.  Faith  (1845)  215  The  re 
newed  apprehension  of  the  grace  of  God  . .  maketh  not 
a  new  forensical  and  *law-act.  1708  J.  CHAMBERLAYNE  St. 
Gt.  Brit.  i.  in.  xi.  470  After  a  Man  has  been  five  years 
Batchellor  of  Law,  or  seven  years  Master  of  Arts,  he  may 
he  Doctor  of  Law,  provided  he  keep  two  Law-Acts,  and 
Oppose  once.  1847  W-  CAKLETON  Traits  frisk  Peasantry 
(1860)  II.  5  The  consoling  reflection  that  lie  swore  only  on 
a  *Law  Bible.  1836  SIR  H.  TAYLOR  Statesman  xxxii.  251 
The  fault  of  a  *law-bred  mind  lies  commonly  in  seeing  too 
much  of  a  question,  not  seeing  its  parts  in  their  due  pro 
portions.  1826  in  Cohbett  Rnr.  Rides  (1885)  II.  185  He 
wishes  to  support  the  *law-church,  and  the  army.  1845 
G.  OLIVER  Biog.  Jesuits  42  A  minister  of  the  Law-church 
was  called  in  for  his  opinion.  1583  STANYHUKST  sKneis  n. 
(Arb.)  60  And  Hecuba  old  Princesse  dyd  I  see,  with  number, 
an  hundred  *Law  daughters.  1625  FLETCHER  &  SHIRLEY 
N't.  IValker  iv.  i,  She's  the  merriest  thing  among  these  *law- 
drivers,  And  in  their  studies  half  a  day  together.  1583 
STANYHURST  &neis  n.  (Arb. )  54  Next  cooms  thee  lusty 
Choroebus  Soon  to  king  Priamus  by  law  :  thus  he  "lawfather 
helping.  «i67oSrALDiNG  Troub.  C/tas.  /(Bannatyne  Club) 
I.  12  To  quyte  him  who  had  married  his  sister,  so  long  as 
he  was  *law  free,  he  could  not  with  his  honour.  1644  MILTON 
Educ.  Wks.  (1847)  99/2  To  smaller  Latin  with  an  English 
mouth,  is  as  ill  a  hearing  as  Maw  French.  1876  DIGBY 
Real  Prop.  v.  205  note.  The  reports  in  ihe  Year  Books  are 
written  in  the  slrange  jargon  called  law-French,  n  1610 
HEALEY  Thtophrastus  (1636)  91  Strouting  it  in  the  *Lawe 
house,  saying  ;  There  is  no  dwelling  in  this  Citie,  1644  MIL 
TON  A  reop.  (Arb.)  49  That  no  Poet  should  so  much  as  read  to 
any  privat  man,  what  he  had  writt'n,  untill  the  Judges  and 
*  Law -keepers  had  seen  it.  1894  H.  GARDENER  Uno/f.  Patriot 
3  [A  man  may]  be  at  once  a  law-breaker  and  a  good  man, 
or  a  law-keeper  and  a  bad  one.  a  1613  OVEKBURY  A  Wife 
(1638)  192  He  hates  all  but  *Law-Latine.  1713  BERKELEY 
Guardian  No.  62  p  4  An  imitation  of  the  polite  style,  . .  is 
abandoned  for  law-Latin.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  v,  I  ken 
our  law-latin  offends  Mr.  Butler's  ears.  1773  BURKE  Corr. 
(1844)  I.  444  The  measure  . .  will  not  be  opposed  in  council 
by  any  great  Maw-lord  in  the  kingdom.  1883  FREEMAN  in 
Longm.  Mae:  II.  482  There  has  been  something  like  the 
revival  of  a  kind  of  professional  peerage  in  the  persons  of 
certain  of  the  law-lords.  1901  Dutuict  Adi'ertiser  12  Apr., 
'  Lord  Newbottle  ' — there  never  was  such  a  title  in  the 
Scottish  Peerage,  though  it  was  a  law-lord's  title.  1883  Daily 
Neivs  3  June  2/2  An  Irish  Judge  had  been  nominated  to  fill 
one  of  the  Maw-lordships  of  the  House  of  Lords.  1789  WOL- 
cor(P.  Pindar)  Expost.  Ode\\.  Wks.  1812  II.  228  Perchance 
*Law  Neck-cloths,  form'd  of  deal  or  oak . .  Shall  rudely  hug 
his  harmless  throat.  1896  Chat  (tug  ua  Mag,  Dec.  322/1  The 
daily  routine  and  drudgery  of  a  Maw-office.  1781  SIR  W.JONKS 
Ess.  Bailments  85  The  great  Maw-officer  of  the  Othman 
court.  1817  Sp.  Earl  Liverpnol  in  Parl.  Debates  778  It 
might  turn  out,  that  the  law  officers  in  1801  had  acted  upon 
their  own  opinion.  1896  Daily  News  i  July  7/2  An  Under- 
Secretaryship  for  India,,  was  a  poor  substilute  for  a 
*Law  Officership.  1587  in  Bucdench  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.)  25  A  *Lawe  place  now  voyde  by  the  departure  of 
Mr  Doctor  Day.  a  1771  J.  GILL  in  Treas.  Da~>.  Ps.  cxix.  122 
Put  himself  in  their  law-place  and  stead,  and  became  re 
sponsible  to  law  and  justice  for  them.  1741  Cotnpl.  Fam.- 
Piece  n.  i.  309  The  first,  which  is  next  the  Dog-house  and 
Pens,  is  the  *  Law-Post,  and  is  distant  from  them  160  Yards. 
1645  MILTON  Tetrach.  55  Heerin  declaring  his  annotation 
to  be  slight  &  nothing  Maw  prudent.  —  Colast.  16  The 
Servitor  ..declaring  his  capacity  nothing  refin'd  since  his 
*Law-puddering,  but  still  the  same  it  was  in  the  Pantry, 
and  at  the  Dresser.  1571  L.  LLOYD  Pitgr.  Pr.  (1607)  65 
Lycurgus  that  auncient  Maw-setter.  1693  DRVDEN  Juvenal 
(1697)  p.  Ixvi,  Writings,  which  my  Author  Tacitus,  from 
the  *  Law-Term,  calls  famosos  libcllos.  1738  S.  HAYWARD 
Serm.  \.  n  The  word  Condemnation  is  a  law-term.  1580 
HOLLYBAND  Trcas.  Fr.  Tong)  Lfgislateur •,  ..a  Law-maker, 
a  Mawe-writer. 

tLaw,  sb2  Obs.  Also  5  lagh,  6  Sc.  lacht, 
lauch.  Cf.  LAWING  sb.  Sc.  [ad.  ON.  lag  market- 
price.]  Score,  share  of  expense,  legal  charge. 

c  1410  HOCCLEVF.  Crt.  Good  Company  33  Paie  your  lagh. 
15..  Peebles  to  Play  xi,  Ane  bad  pay,  ane  ither  said,  nay, 
Byd  quhill  we  rakin  our  lauch.  1530  Extracts  Aberd. 
Rtg.  (1844)  I.  137  The  said  day,  lohne  Anderson  was  con- 
vicled  in  ane  lacht  of  vj  scillingis  . .  because  he  [etc.]. 

Law  (1§),  sb$  Sc.  and  north.  Also  3-5  lau(e, 
4,  7  lawe.  [Northern  repr.  OE.  hlaw  Low  sb.] 

1.  A  hill,  esp.  one  more  or  less  round  or  conical. 
Sometimes  with  local  designation  prefixed,  as 
North  Berwick  Laiv,  Cushat  Law. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4081  Wit  ^air  fee  bituix  fcair  lauus. 
Ibid.  7393  '  He  es',  he  said,  '  (?ar  he  es  won,  Wit  our  seep 
apon  f?e  lau.'  13..  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  6.992  No?t  saued  watz 
bot  Segor  Jtat  sat  on  a  lawe.  £1470  HKNRYSON  Mor.  Fab. 
v.  {Parl.  Beasts)  vii,  Ane  vnicorne  come  lansand  oner  ane 
law.  1628  COKE  On  Lift  5  b,  Law  signifieth  a  hill.  1807 
HEADRICK  Arran  154  Artificial  hills,  called  laws,  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  1813  HOGG  Queen's  Wake  69  We 
raide  the  tod  doune  on  the  hill,  The  martin  on  the  law.  1825 
J.WILSON  Noct.  Ambr.  Wks.  L  96  Ilk  forest  shaw  and 
lofty  law  Frae  grief  and  gloom  arouse  ye.  1892  STEVENSON 
Across  the  Plains  209  You  might  climb  the  Law  . .  and  be 
hold  the  face  of  many  counties. 

attrib.  cupo  Anturs  of  Arth.  iii,  He  ladde  pat  lady  so 
longe  by  be  lawe  sides. 

1 2,  A  monumental  tumulus  of  stones.   06s. 

1607  CAMDEN  Britannia  660  In  quibus  quod  mireris, 
plures  sunt  _  lapidum  strues  admodum  magnse  Lawes 
vocant,  quas  in  memoriam  occisorum  olim  aggestas  credunt 
vicini. 

Xiaw  (1§),  v.     [OE.  lagian,  f.  fagu  LAW  sb^\ 

1 1-  trans.  To  ordain  (laws) ;  to  establish  as  a 
law ;  to  render  lawful.  Obs. 

a  1023  WULFSTAN  Horn.  li.  (Napier)  274/7  La?U.aJ»  gode 
woroldlajan  and  Iec£a5  bsertoeacan,  }>aet  ure  cristendom 

faeste  stande.     a.  1225  Leg.  Kath.  1206  As  his  ahne  goddlec 

fahede  hit  ant  lokede.     1631   N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng. 

n.  xxvii.  (1739)  124  The  King  hath  a  power  of  Lawing  and 

Unlawing  in  Christ's  Kingdom. 


b.  To  command  or  impose  as  law.  rare—1. 
1855  BAILEY  Mystic  82  The  vast  ttaobab  ..  Within  whose 
cavernous,  .trunk  Meet  village  senates,  la  wing  peace  and 
war  To  dusky  tribes. 

*t*  C.   To  law  it  :  to  act  the  lawgiver.   Obs. 
1653   H.  COGAN  Scarlet  Go^vn  Ep.   Ded.,  That   pragma- 
tique  Superintendent  Court,  and  Consistory,  which  Lorclsand 
Lawes  it,  or  would  willingly  doe  so,  over  the  whole  world. 
d.  Sc.  (?  nonce-use.}  To  give  the  law  to,  control. 
1785  BURNS  Women  s  Minds  iv,  But  for  how  lang  the  flie 
may  slang,  Let  inclination  law  that. 

2.  intr.  To  go  to  law,  litigate.     Also  to  law  it. 
Also  colloq.  or  dial,  in  indirect  passive. 

la  1550  Hye  Way  to  Spyttel  Ho.  799  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  IV. 
59  They  that  lawe  for  a  debt  vntrew.  1581  MULCASTF.R 
Positions  xxxvi.  (1887)  138  He  will  needes  lawe  it,  which 
careth  for  no  lawe.  1624  FLETCHER  Rule  a  Wife  iv.  iii,  Ye 
must  law  and  claw  before  ye  get  it.  1712  AKBUTHNOT  John 
Bull  n.  iii,  If  we  law  it  on,  till  Lewis  turns  honest,  I  am 
afraid  our  credit  will  run  low  at  Blackwell  Hall  !  (71734 
NORTH  Lives  I.  108  There  [sc.  Ho.  of  Lords]  the  knight 
lawed  by  himself,  for  no  person  opposed  him.  1866  GEO. 
ELIOT  F.  Holt  (1868)  7  People  who  inherited  estates  that 
were  lawed  about. 

quasi-  trans.  1742  FIELDING  J.  Andrews  n.  v,  Two  of  my 
neighbours  have  been  at  law  about  a  house,  till  they  have 
both  lawed  themselves  into  a  gaol. 

b.  trans.  To  go  to  law  with,  proceed  against  in 
the  courts. 

1647  TRAPP  Comm.  i  Cor.  V'L  7  By  your  litigious  lawintr 
one  another,  you  betray  a  great  deal  of  weaknesse.  1786 
NELSON  in  Nicolas  Disp.  {1845}  I.  169  One  sends  me  a  chal 
lenge  ;  another  Laws  me  :  but  I  keep  them  all  off.  1860 
READE  Cloister  fy  //.  (i860  IV.  398  Alas,  poor  soul  !  And  for 
what  shall  I  law  him?  1870  E.  PEACOCK  Ralf  Skirl,  II, 
117  You  can't  law  a  man  ye  knaw  for  a  job  like  thai. 

3.  To  mutilate  (an  animal)  so  as  to  render   it 
incapable  of  doing  mischief.     Almost  exclusively 
spec,  to  EXPEDITATE  (a  dog).   Obs.  exc.  Hist, 

1534  G.  FERRERS  tr.  Carta  de  Forest  a.  in  Gt.  Charter  etc. 
§  6  (1542)  B  ij  b,  He  whose  dog  is  not  lawed  [orig.  ex- 
pedita.tits\  &  so  founde  shalbe  amercyed  [etc.].  1610  W. 
FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey  in.  iv.  71  Foote-geld  implies 
a  Priuiledge  to  keepe  Dogges  within  the  Forrest  not  ex- 
peditated  or  lawed  sans  controule.  1616  Rich  Cabinet  54  b, 
His  own  [cattle]  are  so  ringed,  and  yoakt,  and  lawde,  that 
they  neuer  trespasse  on  any  other  man.  1866  Chamb.  yrnl. 
xxvin.  261  They  were  forbidden  to  take  anything  for  lawing 
dogs.  1886  Contemp.  Rev.  XX.  505  The  cur  which  the 
husbandman  kept  might  only  exist  if  he  had  been  '  lawed  \ 
or  so  mutilated,  that  the  idea  of  poaching  was  for  ever 
banished  from  his  mind. 

Law  (lg),  int.  Now  vulgar.  Also  9  laws, 
[Cf.  LA,  Lo,  of  which  it  may  have  been  in  origin 
an  alteration  prompted  by  an  instinctive  sense  of 
expressiveness  in  the  vowel  sound  ;  in  later  use  it 
has  coalesced  with  lor  =  LORD  as  an  exclamation.] 
An  exclamation  now  expressing  chiefly  astonish 
ment  or  admiration,  or  (often)  surprise  at  being 
asked  a  question  ;  in  early  use  chiefly  asseverative. 

With  ^  law  ye  cf.  la  you  s.v.  LA. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  414  To  begin  Wench,  so  God 
helpe  me  law,  My  love  to  thee  is  sound  sans  cracke  or  flaw. 
1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  iv.  iii.  Wks.  1856  1.  125  Lawe 
I,  I  begin  to  swell  —  puffe.  1620  S  HELTON  Qnix.  \\.  xxv. 
169  Law  ye  there  (quoth  Sancho)  did  not  I  tell  you  [etc.]. 
1762  Ann.  Reg.  134  '  O  law,  madam  ',  said  the  poor  children. 
1813  Sketches  Charac.  (eel.  2)  I.  59  Law  !  I  wonder  at  that, 
replied  Mrs.  Mansell.  1853  'C-  BEDE*  Verdant  Green 
i.  vi,  *  Law  bless  me,  sir  '.  1863-5  J.  THOMSON  Sunday  at 
Hampstead  ix,  But  law  !  Think  of  becoming  a  poor  naked 
squaw  !  1878  MRS.  STOWE  Poganuc  P.  iii.  26  Laws,  he's 
an  old  bachelor.  1887  R.  M.  JOHNSTON  in  Harper  s  Mag. 
Apr.  729/1  Ah,  law  me  !  But  it's  no  business  of  mine.  Ibid. 
729/2  Good  gracious,  laws  o'  mercy,  sister  ! 

Law,  obs.  form  of  LAVE,  LAY  j£.i,  Low. 
Law-abi'ding,  a.    [f.  LA\vj£.i  +  pr.  pplc.  of 

ABIDE  v.  The  formation  may  have  been  due  to 
a  reminiscence  of  the  next  word.]  Abiding  by, 
i.e.,  maintaining  or  submitting  to  the  law. 

1867  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cony.  I.  vi.  558  The  great  Earl.. 
who  on  every  other  occasion  appears  as  conciliatory  and  law- 
abiding.  1878  Bosw.  SMITH  Carthage  63  If  the  Roman 
people  had  not  been  the  most  law-abiding  people  in  the 
world  alt  public  business  must  have  come  to  a  standstill. 

Hence  Law-abiding-ness. 

1880  Fortn.  Ke7>.  Feb.  311  National  self-respect  demands 
a  decent  conformity  to  law-abidingness  and  morality.  1889 
Spectator  28  Sept.,  That  most  useful  of  civic  virtues,  law- 
abidingness. 

Lawaier,  -ayer,  obs.  forms  of  LAWYER. 
Lawar(e,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  LAYER  s&2 
t  Law-biding,  ///.  a.  Sc.  Ot>s.  [f.  LAWJ&I  + 
pres.  pple.  of  BIDE  v.  to  await.] 

1.  *  Waiting  the  regular  course  of  law'  (Jam.). 
1597    SKENE  De   Verb,   Sign,    s.v.  Recognition,,    Gif  the 

vassall  is  fugitive  for  slauchter,  and  not  law  bidand,  the 
superiour  may  [etc.]. 

2.  a.  Standing  good  in  law.     b.  Able  to  answer 
an  accusation. 

1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  I.  268,  I  cannot  take  God's 
word  without  a  caution  as  if  Christ  had  lost  and  sold  His 
credit  and  were  not  in  my  books  responsal  and  lawbiding. 
1753  Guthrie's  Trial  112  (Jam.)  The  soul  is  pursued  for 
guilt  more  or  less,  and  is  not  law-biding  ;  Christ  Jesus  is  the 
city  of  refuge. 

Law-board  (-brod,  etc.),  var.  LAY-BOARD  dial. 
Law-book,     [f.  LAW  sb±  +  BOOK  ;  cf.  ON. 


1.  A  book  containing  a  code  of  laws. 


c  1200  ORMIN  16944  pe  nahht  ma^  ec  hitacnenn  uss  All 
batt  stafflike  lare  Off  Mpysaisess  la^heboc.  1860  MAX 
MULLER  Hist.  Sanskrit  Lit.  Introd.  (ed.  2)  62  The  different 
dates  ascribed  to  Manu  as  the  author  of  our  Law-book. 

2.  Chiefly//.  A  book  treating  of  law. 

1555  GARDINER  Will  in  Wills  Doctors  Com,  (1863)  43,  I  be 
queath  to  Thomas  Worliche  all  my  human  itie  and  lawe  bookes. 
1660  Trial  Regie.  10  Gentlemen,  Let  me  tell  you  what  our 
Law-books  say.  1720-21  C.  PHII-PS  in  Swift's  Lett.  (1766;  II. 
13  The  oldest  man  alive,  or  any  law-book,  cannot  give  any 
instance  of  such  a  proceeding.  1781  GlBBON  Dccl.  <y  F.  xvii. 
II.  42  In  the  fourth  century,  many  camels  might  have  been 
laden  with  law-books.  1876  HANCKOFT  Hist.  U.  S.  I.  xvii. 
I  495  Europe  suffered  from  the  multiplication  of  law-books. 

Law-borrow.  Sc.  Law.  Now  only  in  phiral. 
|  Also  5  -burgh,  //.  -borowis,  -bowrous,  -boris, 
7-9  -burrows,  [f.  LAW  j/;.l  +  BORROW  sbt]  The 
legal  security  required  from  a  person  that  he  will 
not  injure  the  person,  family,  or  property  of  another; 
security  of  the  peace.  Also  action,  bond  of  law- 
boi'i'oivs.  To  swear  a  law-borrows  against  (%.  person;: 
to  make  an  affidavit  of  being  in  danger  from  him. 

1457  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  II  (1814)  II.  51/1  And  gif  ony  man  be 
fedyt  . .  be  schirref  sail  furthwithe  of  bath  be  parteis  tak  law 
borowis.  1474  Extracts  Aberd.  Reg.  (1844)  I,  406  He  was 
nocht  under  law  borrowis  anent  the  said  William  of  Cacliou. 
1484  Ibid.  40  William  Futhes  is  becumin  law  burgh  that  Wil 
liam  Vinfray  sal  be  vnscathit  in  tym  cuming.  1597  Sc.  Acts 
*jfas.  II,  §  13  licading^  The  Proclamation  of  general]  peace  ; 
Of  law-burrowes.  1609  SKENI-;  Reg.  Maj.,  Crimes  142  Gif 
ane  complains  to  the  Schiref,  and  desires  lawlwrrows  of 
ane  other  man  ;  and  the  Schiref  doe  not  his  office  thereanent, 
he  sail  pay  fourtie  poundes.  1752  J.  LOVTHIAN  Form  oj 
Process  App.  (ed.  2)  281  Interdictions,  Inhibitions,  and  Law- 
burrows.  1864  A.  LKIGHTON  Leg.  Edin.  (1886)  171  Had 
forced  the  deacon  to  swear  a  law  borrows  against  him.  1884 
J\Ianch.  Exam.  18  Sept.  5/5  John  Fraser,  sheriff  officer. 
raised  an  action  of  lawburrows  against  John  Norrie  Anderson. 

ftg.  1636  RUTHEHPOHD  Lett.  (1862)  L  174  Men  would  have 
law-borrows  against  Christ's  cross. 

t  Law-breach.  Obs.  [OE.  lakbryce,  f.  lah-, 
lagu  LAW  sb.i-  +  bryce  breaking.]  A  breach  or 
breaking  of  the  law. 

1014  WI'LFSTAN  Serin,  ad  Anglos  in  Honi.  xxxiii.  (Napier) 
i66«(J/£,  peet  waes  ^eworden.  .ourh  laewedra  lahbryce.  1382 
WVCLIF  Isa.  i.  5  Lawe  breche  or  trespassing  a^eins  the  lawe. 

t  Law-break,  v.  Obs.  rare-*,  [f.  LAW  sbl  + 
BREAK  v.  \  after  next  sb.]  intr.  To  break  the  law. 

isSj^WvcuF  Is.  xlviii.  8,  I  wot  forsothe,  for  lawe  broking 
tbou  shall  lawe  brekti  [L,  pracvaricans  pracvaricahcris}. 

Law-breaker.  [OE.  had  lahbreca  of  the 
same  meaning.]  One  who  violates  the  law, 

[0:1050  Liber  Scintill.  ii.  (1889)9  par  healdan  gej>yld  we 
na  scylan  ac  wiSstandan  ['nm  Inhbrecan.}  c  1440  I* ramp. 
Parv.  289/2  Lawe  brekare,  legirinnpits.  c  1450  HHronr 
Salnacionn  3550  Lawbrekers  and  ydolatrers  with  boldc 
visage  blamed  hee.  1547  Primer  O  j,  I  leliuer  me  . .  out  of 
the  bande  of  the.. lawe  breaker.  1611  SNAKS.  Cymb.  iv.  ii. 

¥;  Thou  art  a  Robber,  A  Law-breaker,  a  Villainc  ;  yeeld  thee 
heefe.      1663  KILLIGREW  Parsmfs   Wed.  v.  ii.  (1664)   141 
That  Tongue,  .which  now  growes  hoarse  with  flattering  the 

freat  Law-breakers.  1876  Oxford  Bible-Helps,  Mountains, 
t  was  on  Mount  Ebal  that  the  cursing  of  the  law-breaker^ 
took  place. 

So  Law-breaking  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1767  Sp.  agst.  Suspending  <y  Disp.  Prerogative  in  Hansard 
Par  1.  Hist.  (1813)  XVI.  258  There  was  no  such  distinction 
in  the  days,  when  the  law-making  and  the  law-breaking  pre 
rogative  walked  forth  at  noon  tide.  1881  Times  9  Apr. 
Ti/5  Temporal  Courts  would  deal  more  timidly  with  clerical 
law-breaking. 

Lawch,  Lawchter:  see  LAUGHS.,  LAUGHTER1. 
Lawd,  obs.  form  of  LAUD,  LEWD  a. 
Law'-day.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.     [f.  LAW  sby\ 

1.  The  day  for  the  meeting  of  a  court  of  law, 
esp.  of  the  sheriff's  court,  once  in  six  months,  or 
of  the  court  leet,  once  a  yenr ;  hence  used  for  the 
session  of  such  a  court,  and  the  court  itself. 

1235-52  Rent.  Glaston.  (Som.  Rec.  Soc.)  189  Salvis  duobus 
laghedaghes.  1292  Year-bk.  20  <y  21  Kdiv.  I  (Rolls)  339 
A  deus  lauedaues  [printed  latiedanes]  par  an.  1331  Lit. 
Cantuar.  31  Oct.  (Rolls)  L  403  Ad  exigendum  et  manu- 
tenendum  jura.  ,ac  etiam  Curiam  nostram  de  Godmersham, 
quae  dicitur  Laghe  daye,  die  Veneris  proxirne  sequente.  1444 
Extracts  Aberd.  Reg.  (1844)  I.  399  The  law  day  is  eftir 
Michelmess.  1467  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  370  That  the  articles 
of  the  yelde  aforcseid  be  redde  and  declared  at  the  lawday. 
1516  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  16  Two  tymys 
yn  ye  yere  to  kepe  a  lawedaye  there.  1535  Act  27  /fen.  VI If, 
c.  26  §  23  [Lordes  marchers]  shall  have.. their  Lordshippe.s 
Courtis  Baron  Court  letes  and  Lawedayes,  1589  R.  HAKVKY 
PI.  Pcrc.(i86o)  5, 1  will  present  you  at  the  law  day  for  a  ryot. 
1604  SHAKS.  Otk.  in.  iii.  140  Who  ha's  that  breast  so  pure, 
Wherein  vncleanly  Apprehensions  Keepe  Lcetes  and  Law- 
dayes?  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrijitagc  (1614)  201  Thirdly,  that 
Thursday  should  be  Court  or  law-day  for  deciding  contro 
versies.  1641  Tcrmes  de  la  Ley  194  Law-day  signifies 
a  Leet  or  Sheriffes  tourne.  1710  HEARNK  Collect,  23  Apr. 
(O.  H.  S.)  II.  379  A  Lawday  of  ihe  Dean  and  Canons  of 
Hereford.  1890  GROSS  Gild  Merck.  II.  105  The  '  curia 
legalis  '  (Law-day)  was  held  yearly  the  Monday  next  after 
the  feast  of  St.  Hilary. 

2.  A  day  appointed  for  the  discharge  of  a  bond, 
after  which  the  debtor  could  not  at  common  law 
be  relieved  from  the  forfeiture. 

1492  RYMAN  Poems  xcii.  6  in  Archhi  Stud.  neu.  Spr. 
LXXXIX.  266,  I  make  an  ende  within  shorte  space.  I  sette 
no  lawe  day  in  the  case. 

Lawdeable,  obs.  form  of  LAUDABLE. 
Lawe,  obs.  form  of  LAUGH,  LAVE. 
t  Lawed,  ///.  a.  Obs.     [f.  LAW  sb.1  +  -ED*.] 
Provided  with  laws. 


LAWFUL. 

1639  SALTMARSH  Policy  109  In  attempts  of  conquest  spie 
out  and  informe  your  selfc  first,  whether  they  be  such  as 
are  well  lawed  and  disciplined,  or  carelesse  and  disordered. 

Lawed,  obs.  form  of  LEWD. 

Laweour,  -er(e,  -eyer(e,  obs.  ff.  LAWYER. 

Lawer(e,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  LAYER  sb? 

Lawful  (l9'ful\  a.  Forms :  4  laghful,  4-6  Sc. 
lachful,  ^  laffali;,  5-6  Sc.  lauch(t)ful(l,  6  lau- 
full,  law(e)foll,  6-8  lawfull,  6-  lawful,  [f. 
LAW  sb.l  +  -PUL.  Cf.  ON.  fe/«//r.] 

1.  According  or  not  contrary  to  law,  permitted 
by  law.     Frequent  in  predicative  use. 

1398  TKKVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  xlviii.  (1495)  632  It 
was  not  law  full  to  defoylle  the  laurer  tree  in  vnhoneste  and 
vnlawfult  vses.  c  1440  Ptvmp.  Pan'.  289/2  Lawfulle,  kgi- 
t hints.  1526  TINOAI.E  John  v.  10  It  is  the  sabboth  day,  it 
is  not  laufull  for  the  to  cary  thy  beed.  1535  CovKRDALK 
Ezek.  xxxiii.  16  In  so  moth  as  he  doth  now  the  thinge  that 
is  lawfull  and  right,  he  shall  lyue,  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidanc's 
Comm.  250  It  is  lawfull  for  all  men,  to  save  themselves 
from  violence.  1590  SWINBURNE  Testaments  n  By  this 
word  lawfull,  is  excluded.,  whatsoeuer  is  contrary  to  justice, 
pietie,  or  equity.  1665  MANLEY  Cretins'  Low  C.  War  res 
730,  Upon  debate  of  the  matter  in  the  great  Council  of  the 
Kjfflgdome,  and  in  a  lawful  manner.  1718  LADY  M.  W. 
MONTAGU  Let,  to  Otcss  Bristol  10  Apr.,  He  ..  inquired  .. 
whether  it  was  lawful  to  permit  it.  1796  H.  HUNTER  St.- 
Pierre's  Stud.  Nat,  (1799)  III.  642,  I  shall  not  examine 
whether  that  possession  be  lawful.  1817  W.  SELWVN  Law 
Nisi  Prius  (ed.  4*  II.  922  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  jury,  .to 
find  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff.  1835  I.  TAYLOR  Spir.  Despot. 
vi.  249  Constantine's  establishment  of  Christianity  ..  de 
claring  it  to  be  a.. Lawful  Religion.  1849  MACAULAY Hist. 
Eng.  v.  I.  567  A  lawful  military  operation. 

fb.  Permissible;  allowable,  justifiable.   Obs. 

1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  lr,  iv.  viii.  122  Is  it  now  lawfull  and 
please  your  Maiestie,  to  tell  how  many  is  kill'd?  1717 
KKKZIKR  I'oy.  .V.  Sea  69  It  seems  lawful  to  believe,  that, 
among  the  Children  of  our  common  Parent,  God  has  formed 
three  Sorts  of  Colours  in  the  Flesh  of  Men. 
+  c.  Of  a  disease:  V  Normal.  Obs. 

1610  IiAKkouuH  Meth,  Physick  v.  xxi.  (16391  S1^  Foure 
particular  orders  to  be  kept  in  curing  a  lawfull  Oedema. 

2.  Appointed,  sanctioned,  or  recognized  by  law  ; 
legally  qualified  or  entitled.    Now  chiefly  in  certain 
traditional  collocations,  as  lawful  heir,  king^  money, 
parliament,  sovereign,  succession,  title ;  also,  lawful 
captive,  prey,  prize,  (to  be}  lawful  game.          „ 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  26903  J>as  ober  [plightes]  the  quilk  he  bette 
Hot  noght  wit  penance  laghful  sett.  1439  E.  K.  Wills  (1882) 
122,  xx  markes  of  laufull  money.  <  1440  Jacob's  li'ell  98 
Forjeue  bi  lawefull  accyoun,  S:  seke  ferst  loue.  1456  Ex* 
tracts  Kurgh  Rcc.  Peebles  (1872)  in  Geyf  thar  was  ony 
lachful  ar  to  that  land.  1526  Gahvay  Arch,  in  IOM 
Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Cotnm.  App.  v.  402  No  carpenter  nor 
masson  shall  have  no  workeman  but  that  which  shallbe 
laufull  workeman  in  that  sience  [sic],  1535  STEWART  Cron. 
Scot.  (1858)  III.  393  His  eldest  sone  . .  to  his  place  suld 
^ucccld  As  lauchtfull  air,  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidanes  Comin. 
20  b,  Lawfull  succession.  Ibid.  243  Yf  they  have  any  lawful 
impediment.  1562  WINJET  Cert.  Tractates  Wks.  1888  I.  2 
Thre  Questionis,  tweching  the  Iruichful  vocatioun  of  lohne 
Knox.  1571  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxvi.  118  He  being 
Crown  it  in  lauchfull  Parliament.  1581  Ibid.  xliv.  101  That 
Lmulifull  pastors  of  the  Kirk  sould  betlepryuit.  1595  SHAKS. 
John  \\.  i.  95  Thou  hast  vnder-wrought  his  lawfull  King. 
1604  —  Otk.  I,  ii.  51  If  it  proue  lawfull  prize,  he's  made 
for  euer.  1651  HOISBES  Leviath.  11.  xxviil.  165  A  Banished 
man,  is  a  lawfull  enemy  of  the  Common- wealth.  1763 
Rhode  Island  Col.  Rcc.  (1861)  VI.  359  All  mortgages, 
bonds,  [etc.]  .  .  wherein  the  payment  of  money  is  ..  pro 
mised,  shall  be  taken  and  understood  to  mean  lawful 
money.  1766  FORUYCE  Sentf.  Vug.  Worn.  (1767)  I.  iii.  108 
They  will  consider  her  as  lawful  game.  1768  BLACKSTONE 
Comm.  III.  69  Prize  vessels  . .  condemned  in  any  courts  of 
admiralty  or  vice-admiralty  as  lawful  prixe.  1817  W.  SELWYN 
Law  Nisi  Prius  (ed.  4)  II.  854  Having  no  lawful  impedi 
ment.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  VI.  278  So  that  my 
executrix  shall  pay  in  good  time  all  lawful  debts.  1871 
FKICEMAN  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  IV.  xvii.  54  Himself  in  lu's 
own  reading  of  the  law,  a  lawful  King. 

fb.  ellipt.  =  lawful  money,  weight.  Obs. 
1533  Chnrchiv.  Ace.  Croscombc  (Som.  Kec.  Soc.)4o  For  to 
ilclyver  the  sayd  x  scheppe  so  good  as  they  ware  or  ells 
xiiji-.  iiij</.  in  good  and  lawful!.  1778  A.  ADAMS  in  /'"am. 
Lett.  (1876)  343  It  takes,  .fifty  pounds  lawful  for  a  hundred 
of  sugar,  and  fifty  dollars  for  a  hundred  of  flour. 

c.  Of  a  marriage  :  Such  as  the  law  permits  ;  and 
regards  as  valid.     Of  offspring:    Burn   in  lawful 
wedlock,  legitimate. 

r  1375  S( .  I.fg,  Saints  xxviii.  {Mmrgmrtt}  163,  I  wes  borne 
this  towne  within,  In  tauchfitl  bud  of  folk  mychtty.  15*3 
DOUGLAS  /Kite is  in.  v.  23  Helenus,  The  lachful]  sune  of  the 
king  Priamus.  a  1548  HALL  Citron,,  Rich,  III.  49  Makyng 
much  iiiiit:  to  have  her  joyned  with  him  in  lawfull  matri 
mony.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane"s  Comm.  35  b,  The  same  . . 
ought  nowe  to  be  every  where  received  for  lawfull  wives. 
Ibid*  424  Moste  men  doubted  of  the  lawful  birth  of  his 
syster.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  HI.  iii.  71  Truly  she  must  be 
giuen,  or  the  marriage  is  nol  lawfull.  1606  —  Ant.  fy  Cl. 
in.  xiii.  107  Haue  I  ..  Forborne  the  getting  of  a  lawfull 
Race.  «  1657  SIK  W.  MOKE  Hist.  Rmvallan  Wks.  (S.  T.  S.) 
II.  249  The  great  Stewart  ..  invited  home  againe  Elizabeth 
Mure  to  his  Lawfull  bed.  a  1699  LADY  tiMXSTt  Aufabfof, 
(1875)  i  Constant  to  the  only  lawfull  embraces  of  tlie 
Queen.  1827  JARMAN  Prnvclfs  Devises  (ed.  3)  II.  247  In 
case  M.  H.  should  die.,  without  leaving  lawful  issue  of  her 
body.  1885  Law  Rep.  29  Ch.  Div.  270  Had  been  the 
lawful  wife  of  the  testator,  and  Adclinda  his  legitimate 
daughter  by  her. 

d.  Lawful  age,  years  :  the  age  at  which  a  person 
attains  his  legal  majority ;  also,  the  age  at  which 
a   person   becomes  legally  competent  to  perform 
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some  act  or  to  hold  some  office.  Lawful  day : 
one  in  which  it  is  lawful  to  transact  business,  or 
some  particular  kind  of  business. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  F,  80  b,  Til  my  sonne  come  to 
his  lawful  age.  1560  DAI-S  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  424  He 
himselfe  was  of  lawefull  yeres.  1708  Royal  P  roc  lam.  u  July 
in  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4456/1  Upon  the  Tenth  Day  of  October 
next  to  come, .  .if  the  same  be  a  Lawful  Day. 

1 3.  Observant    of   law   or   duty ;    law-abiding, 
faithful,  loyal.  Obs. 

ci375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  ii.  (Paulus)  218  For  I  am  cristis 
lauchtful  knycht.  c  1430  Hymns  I'irg.  113  Kch  man  fat., 
loueb  a  lawful  lijf  to  lede.  c  1475  RanfCoilyar  508  Hot  as 
ane  lauchfull  man  my  laidis  to  leid .  1483  CAXTON  Cato  G  iv  b, 
It  is  the  souerayn  gyfle  of  god  for  to  haue  a  good  and 
lawful  wyf.  1560  Roi.LAM)  Crt.  I'enns  i.  581  Lufe  is  tres- 
sonablc  :  Nocht  lauchfull,  but  scho  is  lamentable.  1642 
J.  MAHSH  Arguut.  H/ilitia  4  Every  lawfull  Subject  is  taken 
to  be  within  the  protection  of  the  King. 

1 4.  Pertaining  to  or  concerned  with  law.   Obs. 
1387  TKK\  ISA  Hidden  \  Rolls)  1.35  Lawefulman  in  be  peple 

\\,.  politici  in  popnlo}.  1631  WEEVF.R  Ant.  Funeral  Afon. 
722  ITI  matters  lawfull  to  depend  vpon  the  pleasure  and 
direction  of  the  Archbishop. 

f  6.  a.  quasi-j^. ;  b.  quasiW?. ;  c.  as  an  excla 
mation.  Obs. 

1502  Ord.  Crystcn  Men  (W.    de  W.  1506)  u.  vi.  99  In 

kepynge    fay  the,  trouth   and   lawfull  for   y    loue   of  god 

I    pryncypally.     1656  PHILLIPS  Pnrch.  Patt.  116761  2  That  th' 

1     Seller  be  so  old,  That  he  may  lawful  sell,  thou  lawful  hold. 

1787  ('.ROSE   Prov.    Gloss.,    Lawful,   Oh    lawful   case,   an 

i    interjection,  Derb.     1700  PEGGE  Derbkisms  (E.  D.  S.)  s.v.t 

\    Ah  lawful,  and  ah  lawful  case  !  exclamations. 

Lawfully  U§'fuli),  adv.     [f.  LAWFUL  +  -LY  2.] 

i    In  a  lawful  manner. 

1.  In  accordance  with  law. 

.71300  Cursor  AT.  26111  Scrift  es  opin  scheuing  o  breist 
|     Laufulli  mad  be-for  J?e  preist.    c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  74 
I    pes  false  men  seye  in  here  doyinge  Jmt   crist   was  lafully 
i    don  to  the  de|>.     1:1400  Destr.  Troy  5512  Qwyle  ye  lawfully 
i    k-fe  may  &  your  lyf  haue.     c  1430  l-'rcc  masonry  300  }et  most 
!    the  mayster,  by  good  rescue,  Warne  hem  lawfully  by-fore 
i    none.     1:1470  HKNRYSON  Tale  of  Dog  66  This  exceptioun 
i    Wes  of  na  strenth,  nor  lauchfullie  mychl  stand.     '!ai$oo 
|    Chester  PI.  iShaks.  SocJ  I.  208  This  woman.  .Was  wedded 
I    lawfullye  this  other  yeaire.      1512  Act  4  Hen.   I7///,  c.  9 
i     Preamble,  The  heires  males  of  his  body  laufully  begoten. 
1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.de  W.  1^31)  165  b,  Thus,  .we  may  per- 
ceyue  what   thoughtes  ..  we  may  lawfully  admyt  ..  in  ye 
tyme  of  the  seruyce  of  god.    a  1548  HAI.LC/*«WM  Hen.  VIII 
242  b,  That  the  kyng  might  lawfully  mary  where  he  would. 
1552  ABP.   HAMILTON   Catech.   (1884)  5  General  counsallis 
lauchfullygaderitin  thehalyespreit.    c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems 
(S  T.  S.)  xxxlv.  58  >it  thair  is  lesum  lufe  That  law'fully 
suld  lest.     1588  A.   KING  tr.  Canisiits1  Catech.,  Confess.  9 
Adulterie  lauchefullie  pronen.    ifcogSuENE  Keg.  Maj.  Table 
74  The  defender  being  lawfullie  summoned,  may  vse  his 
lawfull  essonzeis.    1638  R.  BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  III.  102 
There  are  certain  bounds. .which  neither  you  nor  we  can 
lawfully   passe.     1651   HOBBES   Leviath.    \.    xiv.  69  What 
I  lawfully  Covenant,  I  cannot  lawfully  break.     1765  BLACK- 
8TONK  C0JWK.  I.  xv'i.  (17931  573  He  may  lawfully  correct  his 
child,  being  under  age,  in  a  reasonable  manner.     1817  W. 
SELWVN  Law  Nisi  Prins  (ed.  4)  II.  1116  The  declaration 
ought  to  have  stated,  that  the  mare   was  lawfully  on  the 
commun.      1818    CRUISE  Digest   (ed.  2)  VI.  316    Without 
having  is-iiie  on  her  body  lawfully  begotten.    1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng,  ii.  I.  159  Each  provincial  assembly  might  law 
fully   have   a   permanent   president.      1885    DUNCKLF.Y    in 
Klanch.  Weekly  Times  24  Feb.  5/5,  I  cannot  pray  for  those 
who  are  engaged,  however  lawfully  as  men  may  think,  in 
shedding  blood. 

f  2.  Loyally,  faithfully.   Obs. 

c  1500  Melnsine  vi.  32  And  indide  I  lawfully  [Fr.  leaulinent] 
promytte  you  that  so  shal  I  doo. 

Lawfulness  (Ig'fulncs).  [f.  LAWFUL  +  -NESS.] 

The  quality  of  being  lawful  ;  legality  ;  in  early  use 
rcsiwct  for  law. 

a  1250  Ou'l  $  \ight.  1741  Nawt  for  hire  tale,  Ah  do  for  mire 
lahfulncsse.  1530  PAI.SGR.  237/2  Laufulnesse,  licitite,  loysi- 
Mete.  1597  HOOKKH  Keel.  Pol.\.  xlviii.  §  7  The  lawfulneshc 
of  our  prayer  for  'Jeliuerance  out  of  all  [cnlamitiesj.  1631 
GOUGE  God*s  Arrmvs  i.  xliii.  69  This  great  instance  of  Gods 
being  angry,  gives  an  evident  demonstration  of  the  lawful- 
ncssc  of  anger.  1635-56  COWLKY  Davideis  iv.  Notes  (1669) 
149  That  is  no  more  a  proof  of  the  Right,  than  their  Prac 
tice  was  of  the  Lawfulness  of  Idolatry.  1741  RICHARDSON 
Pamela  I.  140  Let  him,  who  has  Power  to  command  me, 
look  to  the  Lawfulness  of  it.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
xxi.  IV.  566  To  question  the  lawfulness  of  assassination 
. .  was  to  question  the  authority  of  the  most  illustrious 
Jesuits. 

Lawgh,  obs.  form  of  LAUGH  z>.,  Low. 
Lawgiver  Oy'K*V3J)'     U-  LAW  J<^1  +  GIVER. 
Cf.  Icelandic  tojpgjofafi)  Da./<?q£MwJ     One  who 

gives,  i.  e.  makes  or  promulgates,  a  law  or  code  of 
laws;  a  legislator. 

1382  WYCI.IK  Job  xxxvi.  22  Lp  !  he^e  God  in  his  strengthe, 
I  and  noon  to  liym  Ho  in  lawe  ;iueres  [Vulg.  legislatoribits\. 
c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  74  Not  only  is  holi  writ  despickl  bi  bat 
sciens,  K:  blasfemid,  but  God  Himsilf  bat  is  be  law  Cellar. 
1535  COVEKDALE  Isa.  xxxiii.  22  The  Lorde  shalbe  oure 
lawe  geuer.  1597—8  BACON  Kss.,  Honour  (Arb.)  70  In  the 
second  plaru  are  Legislatures,  Lawgiuers.  1611  BIBLE  Ps. 
\x.  7  ludah  Is  my  Lawgiucr.  1689-00  TEMPLE  A'JS.  Learn 
ing  \\'ks,  1731  I.  292  They  are  content  Pythagoras  should 
pass  for  a  Law-giver,  hut  by  no  means  for  a  Philosopher. 
1786  A.  Gin  Sacred  Contewfl.  i.  iii.  36  The  Supreme  Law 
giver  is  entitled  to  the  absolute  subjection  of  his  reasonable 
creature.  1835  THIKI.WALL  Greece  I.  135  Minos  appeal*  in 
the.  .character,  .of  a  wise  and  just  lawgiver.  1842  MIAI.I, 
in  Nonconf.  II.  i  We  bow  to  no  law-giver  in  the  church  but 
Christ.  1876  BANCROFT  Hist.  ff.  S.  VI.  Index  510  (bir 
Gco.  Calvert]  a  wise  and  benevolent  law-giver. 


LAWK. 

Law* -giving,  vbl.  sb.  Also  =;  lawes-yovyng. 
[f.  LAW  sf>.1  r  GIVING  -obi.  sb^\  The  action  or  pro 
cess  of  giving  laws  ;  legislation. 

1475  Rk.  Noblesse  (Roxb.)  73  They  bene  christen  men, 
and  lyvyng  under  your  olxiissaunce,  lawes-yovyng,  and 
yelding  to  youre  lawes.  1645  MILTON  Tetrach.  Wks.  1851 
IV.  178  This  is  the  very  end  of  Lawgiving,  to  abolish  evil 
customs  by  wholsom  Laws.  1876  Oxford  Bible-Helps, 
Alountains,  Mount  Horeb  was  the  scene  of  the  burning- 
bush  and  of  the  law-giving. 

Law-giving,  ///.  a.  [f.  LAW  sbl  +  GIVIXU 
ppl.  a.]  That  gives  or  makes  laws.  Also  occas. 
that  *  gives  the  law '  to  or  determines. 

1581  SIDNEY  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  22  In  Turky,  besides 
tbeir  lawe-giuing  Diuines,  they  haue  no  other  Writers  but 
Poets.  1645  MILTON  Tetrach.  Wks.  1851  IV.  196  As  if  the 
will  of  God  were  becom  sinfull,  or  sin  stronger  then  his 
direct  and  Law-giving  will.  1827  HAKE  Guesses  (1859)  310 
Men  would  still  worship  the  creature,  under  the  form  of 
abstractions  and  laws,  instead  of  the  living,  lawgiving 
Creator.  1865  GROTE  Plato  I.  i.  n  The  nature  of  number 
was  imperative  and  lawgiving. 

Law-hand.  The  style  of  hand-writing  used 
for  legal  documents.  Also  occas. ,  matter  written 
in  this  hand. 

1731  Gentl.  Mag.  I.  98  It  is  not  the  Lawyers  that  have 
invented  these  Law-hands,  to  keep  their  clients  in  ignor 
ance.  1748  HARTLEY  Obsetv.  Man  i.  iii.  302  The  common 
Round-hand,  various  Law-hands,  and  various  Short-hands. 
1776  J.  ADAMS  Wks.  (1854)  IX.  433  You  must  make  your 
self  sufficiently  acquainted  with  law-french  and  with  the 
abbreviated  law-hand,  to  read  and  understand  the  cases 
reported  in  these  books.  1852  DICKENS  Bleak  Ho.  xlvfi, 
An  immense  desert  of  law-hand  and  parchment. 

Lawhe,  -hyn,  obs.  forms  of  LAUGH  v. 
Lawier(e,  obs.  form  of  LAWYEB. 
Lawine,  variant  of  LAUWINE. 
Lawing  (\^'\\]},sb.  Sc.    [f.  LAW,T£.S 

A  reckoning  at  a  tavern  ;  a  tavern-bill. 

1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (1858)  II.  633  The  Scottis 
countit  thair  lawing  so  deir.  1686  G.  STUART  Joco-ser. 
Disc.  68  Come  to  my  house  some  other  day  I'll  pay  the 
lawing,  gang  your  way.  17*8  RAMSAY  Lure  4  Night- 
drinking  sots  counting  their  lawin.  '  a  1774  FERGUSSON 
Leith  Races  Poems  (1845)  33  They  rake  the  grunds  o'  ilka 
barrel  To  profit  by  the  lawin.  1824  SCOTT  Redgattnilet 
ii,  No  man  should  enter  the  door  of  a  public-house  without 
paying  his  lawing. 

b.  Comb.  :  lawing-free  a.t  not  called  upon  for 
one's  share  in  the  bill ;  scot-free. 

17..  Song,  Andro  $  his  Cutty  Gnn  in  Ramsay  Tea-t. 
Misc.  (1775'  II.  229  She  heght  to  keep  me  lawing-free.  1794 
Poems,  Eng.  Scot,  fy  Lat.  103  I'm  no  for  letting  ye,  ye  t,ce, 
(As  I  ware  rich)  gang  lawin  free. 

Lawing  O9'ii)),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  LAW  v.  +  -ING  *.] 

The  action  of  the  vb.  LAW. 

1.  Going  to  law;  litigation,   Obs.  exc.  arch. 
(71485  E.  E.  Misc.  (Warton  Club)  51  As  many  as  her  doth 

here  For  lawing  schalle  they  not  stere.  1526  Ti  NDA  I.E 
2  Cor.  xii.  20,  I  feare  lest  there  be  founde  amonge  you 
lawynge  [Or.  fpeis,  WVCL.  stryuyngis,  Cov.  debates,  1611 
variance,  1881  (R.V.)  strife].  1554-9  1-  WATEKTOUNE  in 
Songs  <y  Ball.  (1860)  10  Behold  throughe  lawyng  howe  som 
be  brought  bar.  1586  J.  HOOKKR  Hist.  Irel.  in  Holinshed 
II.  54/2  Lawing  &  vexation  in  the  towns,  one  dailie  suing 
;md  troubling  another.  1602  CABEW  Cornwall  643,  To 
defray  the  extraordinarie  charge  of  building,  marriage, 
lawing,  or  such  like.  1640  D.  CAWDRKY  Three  Sertti.  (1641) 
1  2  War  re  is  but  a  more  public  kind  of  Lawing.  1737  OZELI, 
Rabelais  ni.  v.  33  note,  So  Lawing  was  his  natural  Element. 
1891  H.  HARTE  ist  Earn.  Tasajara  iv,  It  might  be  a  matter 
of  '  lawing '  hereafter. 

Proverb.  1561  J.  HEYWOOD  Efiigr.  (1867)  180  Great 
lawyng,  small  louyng.  1631  Hi-.  WEBBE  Quietn.  (1657)  201 
Then  should  we  have  less  Tawing  and  more  love. 

attril>.  1598  BARRET  Theor.  Warres  167  It  is  not  so  light 
a  matter  to  skirmish  among  the  musket  bullet,  as  to  pen 
out  a  Lawing  plea. 

2.  The  action  of  cutting  off  the  claws  or  ball  of 
a  dog's  forefeet;  cxpeditation.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Lawing  of  dogs.  1768  ULACK- 
STONE  Comm.  III.  72  The  court  of  regard,  or  survey  of 
dogs,  is  to  be  holden  every  third  year  for  the  lawing  or 
expeditation  of  mastiffs.  1876  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  V. 
xxiii.  163  In  his  love  for  the  chase  he.. kept  up  the  cruel 
mutilation,  the  lawing,  as  it  was  called,  of  all  dogs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  royal  forests. 

t  Law'ing,  ppl- a*  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  LAW  v.  + 
-INC  -.]  Given  to  litigation. 

1640  D,  CAWDREY  Three  Serm.  (1641)  Ep.  Ded.,  To  strangle 
the  lawlesse  contentions  of  this  Lawing  age. 

t  Lawish,  a.  Obs.  [f.  LAW  sd.1  -t-  -ISH.]  Per 
taining  to  the  law,  savouring  of  the  law.  In  quots. 
referring  to  the  ceremonial  or  Mosaic  law. 

1560  BECON  Catech.  Wks.  1564  I.  44^!),  This  lawysh 
sprinkling  was  a  figure  of  the  blond  of  Christ.  1654  VILVAIN 
Theol.  Treat,  iv.  118  Al  Lawish  Ceremonies  which  pre 
figured  him  [are]  abolished. 

Lawit,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  LE\VI>,  lay. 

Lawk,  lawks  (l£k(»),  int.  Also  8-9  lauk. 
[vulgar  form  of  LACK  sb.~  or  deformation  of  LORD.] 
--  Lord  !  Also  Laivk-a- daisy  (me)  and  as  sb.  = 
LACK-A-DAISY.  Law /6-«-/;/«jjy=Lordhave mercy !; 
also  as  v.  —  to  cry  '  Lawk-a-mussy !' 

1768-74  TUCKER  Li.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  168  Lauk  !  that  can- 
riot  be  like  mistress,  for  she  has  never  a  blue  gown.  1837 
1  >ICKI-:NS  Pickw.  xxxix,  Lauk,  Mr.  Weller,..how  you  do 
frighten  one  !  a  1845  HOOD  Lost  Heir  25  Lawk  help  me, 
I  don't  know  where  to  look.  1864  J.  PAYN.SYr  Massitigberd 
3;  Spread-eagled  fruit-trees,  or,  as  school-boys  called  them, 
'  lawk-a-daisics'.  1886  Pioneer  (K.  Y.)  Oct.  (Cent.), 


LAWLESS. 

<  Lawks  ! '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Partington, '  what  monsters  these 
master-builders  must  be!'  1890  BARING-GOULD  Arnrinell 
xlix.  464  Lawk,  miss  !  She  wouldn't  stand  no  nonsense. 
,893  —  Chetifi  Jack  Z.  I.  10  The  servant  maids  . .  were 
.  .lawk-a/mussying  and  oh-mying  over  the  bargains. 

Lawland,  Sc.  form  of  LOWLAND. 
Lawle,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  LOWLY. 
Lawless  ^Ig-les),  a.     [f.  LAW  sl>.1  +  -LESS.] 

1.  Without  law,  having  no  laws;  ignorant  of,  or 
not  regulated  by  law.     Of  a  law  :  Not  based  on 
principles  of  right.     Now  rare. 

a  izoo  Moral  Ode  291  per  buft  bo  hebenemen,  J>e  were 
lawelese  [v.r.  la^e-lease].  a  1327  Pol.  Songs  (Carnden)  254 
For  mint  is  riht,  the  lond  is  laweles.  1340-70  Alex.  <y  Dind. 
906  For  as  bestes  }eben  by  no  skile  reuled,.  .So  be  50,  ludus, 
by- lad  &  lawe-les  alse.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur \.  xix,  Ther 
was  oomen  in  to  tlieir  landes  people  that  were  laules.  1598 
HAKLUYT  Voy.  I.  20  A  barbarous  and  inhumane  people 
whose  law  is  lawlesse.  a  1656  lip.  HALL  Sf>.  Defence  Con 
vocation,  Shall  the  enemies  of  the  Church  . .  say  we  are 
a  lawless  Church?  1789  BELSHAM  Ess.  I.  4  If  the  deter 
minations  of  the  will  are  themselves  lawless  and  uncertain. 
1812  UVRON  Ch.  Har.  n.  xlvii,  Albania's  chief,  whose  dread 
command  Is  lawless  law.  1836  W.  IRVING  Astoria.  111.254 
Commercial  feuds  in  the  lawless  depths  of  the  wilderness. 

b.  Exempt  from  law,  not  within  the  province  of 
law,  above  or  beyond  the  reach  of  law.  f  Also,  in 
the  position  of  an  outlaw. 

ci25o  BRACTON  De  Legihus  m.  tract.  11.  xi.  §  i  &  extunc 
utlagabitur.sicutillequiest  extralegem,sicut  Laughelesman 
[v.r,  Laghelesman].  1602  How  to  choose  good  ivife  H  4,  I 
haue  procur'd  a  licence,  and  this  night  We  will  be  married  in 
a  lawlesse  Church.  1632  MASSINGEK  City  Madam  v.  ii,  You 
shall  find  you  are  not  lawless,  and  that  your  moneys  Cannot 
justify  your  villanies.  1656  S.  H.  Gold.  La:o  49  He  is  not 
bound  to  it,  for  the  Lord  of  the  Law  is  Lawless.  1685  BAXTER 
Paraphr.  N.  T.  Matt.  xii.  37  Christ  hath  not  made  us  lawless 
..in  vain.  1865  MOZLEY  Mirac.  vi.  117  Such  an  anomalous  oc 
currence  would  be  lawless,  and  a  contradiction  to  known  law. 

2.  Of  persons,  their  actions :   Regardless  of,  or 
disobedient  to  law.    f  Occas.  of  an  action  :  Illegal, 
unlawful  (obs.).     Of  passions,  etc. :   Uncontrolled 
by  law,  unbridled,  licentious. 

a  i-ymCursor  M.  7304  (Gutt.)  Fornou^erer  ;e  war  ne  wise, 
Bot  for  ^our  riches  ouer  lawe-lis.  13..  E.  E.  A  Hit.  /'.  C. 
170,  I  leue  here  be  sum  losynger,  sum  lawles  wrech.  c  1394 


lawlesse  laying  on  of  the  sword  and  warlike  weapon.  1588 
SHAKS.  Tit,  A.  \.  i.  312  A  Valliant  sonne  in-law  thou  shalt 
enioy:  One,  fit  to  bandy  with  thy  lawlesse  Sonnes.  1591 
—  Two  Gent.  iv.  i.  54  That  they  may  hold  excus'd  our 
lawlesse  Hues.  1594  —  Rick.  Ill,  i.  iv.  224  He  needs  no 
indirect  or  lawlesse  course,  To  cut  off  those  that  haue 
offended  him.  1604  DKKKER  Honest  Wk.  Wks.  1873  II.  133 
Lawlesse  desires  are  seas  scorning  all  bounds.  1642  FULLER 
Holy  <y  Prof.  St.  v.  xiv.  411  At.  the  Innes  of  Court  under 
pretence  to  learn  Law,  he  learns  to  be  lawlesse.  1697 
DRYOEN  Virg.  Georg.  \\.  637  Wine  urg'tl  to  lawless  Lust 
the  Centaurs  Train.  #1704  T.  BROWN  Sat.  Woman  Wks. 
*73°  I-  56  Revenge  implacable,  and  lawless  lires.  1812 
CRARHE  Talcs  3  Beneath  him  rix'd,  our  man  of  law,  That 
lawless  man  the  foe  of  order,  saw.  1846  KEHLE  Lyra.  Innoc. 
(1873)  40  Shaming  lawless  mirth.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  xiii.  III.  326  He  should  be  protected  against  lawless 
violence.  1888  ~M.  MORRIS  Claverkouse  x.  183  Among  these 
lawless  spirits,  be  who  would  be  obeyed  must  be  feared. 

absol.  1557  N.  T.  (Genev.)  i  Tim.  i.  9  The  Lawe  is.  .geuen 
..  vnto  the  lawles.     1809-10  COLKRIDGE  Friend (i%6$)  137, 
I  have  said  that  to  withstand  the  arguments  of  the  lawless, 
the  Anti-jacobins  proposed  to  suspend  the  law. 
b.  said  of  animals  and  inanimate  objects. 

1738  WESLEY  Psalms  LXXXIX.  vj,  Thou  dost  the  lawless 
Sea  controul.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  %  F.  Ixxi.  III.  803  The 
lawless  river  overturned  the  palaces.. on  its  banks.  1854 
BADHAM  Hatient.  154  A  prison  for  wild  lawless  birds. 

Hence  Lawlessly  adv.,  in  a  lawless  manner. 

1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  v.  in.  14  He.  .will  not  vsea  woman 
lawlesly.  a  1656  Br.  MALI,  Imposition  Hands  §  14  Wks. 
1808  IX.  808  How  lawlessly  vicious  are  the  lives  of  too  many. 

Lawlessness  (ly'lesnes).  [f.  LAWLESS  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  lawless  ;  disregard 
of,  or  disobedience  to,  law  or  rule. 

1591  SPENSER  M.  Hitbberd  1310  Gluttonie,  malice,  pride, 
and  covetize,  And  lawlesnes  raigiiing  with  riotize.  1611 
COTGR.,  Illegalite,  ..  lawlesnesse.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  xviii.  IV,  200  A  frightful  instance  of  the  lawlessness 
and  ferocity  of  those  marauders.  1860  J.  THRUPP  Introd. 
to  Ps.  II.  69  Unholiness  and  lawlessness  of  life.  1871 
Mo  R  LEY  Carlyle  in  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  i.  215  Byron,  whose 
genius,  daring,  and  melodramatic  lawlessness,  exercised 
what  now  seems  such  an  amazing  fascination  over  the  least 
revolutionary  of  European  nations. 

Law-like  (l§'loik),  a.  [f.  LAW  sit.1  +  LIKE.]  a. 
Like  to  law,  having  a  resemblance  to  law,  or  to 
legal  phraseology  or  proceedings.  Now  rare,  f  b. 
Disposed  or  inclined  to  law  or  rule.  Obs. 

1553  GRIMALDE  Cicero's  Offices  i.  (1558)  3  Plato  coulde  haue 
spoken  very  grauelie  and  plentifully  if  he  would  haue 
practised  ye  Uivvlike  sort  of  pleading.  1575  GASCOIGNE 
Diilce  helium  cciii,  Let  not  my  verse  your  lawlike  minds 
displease.  1638  LISLE  Ags.  Moniitn.^  fiord's  Prayer  &c., 
The  ten  lawlike  words,  that  God  himself  taught  Moyses. 
1644  MILTON  Divorce  n.  vii.  47  The  giving  of  any  law  or 
taw-like  dispence  to  sin  for  hardnesse  of  heart.  1818 
COBBETT  Pol.  Reg.  XXXIII.  301  Provisions  dressed  forth 
with  all  the  '  saids  '  and  other  law-like  words. 

t  Lawly,  a.  and  adv.  Obs.  [f.  LAW  sbl :  see 
-LY  l  and  2.j  jv§  adj^  Lawful.  B.  adv.  In  a 
lawful  manner ;  lawfully. 

(izoo  ORMIN  1965  La^heti?  weddedd  wi^b  ani}  macche. 
c  1 200  Trin.  Coll.  Ho)ii.  13  Gef  he  ben  laweliche  bispusede, 
bat  is  unriht.  c  uzo  Bestiary  693  In  boke  is  5e  turtres  lif 
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writejrtto  rime,  wu  la^elike  }e  holdeS  luue  al  hire  lif  time.    - 
a  1250  Prim.  Alfred  72  in  O.  E.  Misc.  106  Hw  he  schule 
his  lund  laweliche  holde.     I  hid*  77  pe  eorl  and  J>e  ebelyng 
ibure|>  vnder  godne  king,  ^at  lond  to  leden  myd  lawelyche 
deden. 

Lawly,  Lawlynas,  obs.  ff.  LOWLY,  LOWLINESS. 
Law  -ma  ker.     [f.  LAW  sbJ-  +  MAKKU.]     One 

who  makes  laws  ;  a  lawgiver,  legislator. 

c  1380  Antecrist  in  Todd  3  Treat.  Wyclif  115  David  seib1 
Lord  sett  bou  a  lawe  maker  upon  hem.  a  1540  BARNES  IVks. 
(1573)  207  As  tliough  I  had  condempned  the  lawemaker, 
lawe,  and  execution  thereof.  1587  GOLOING  De  Mornay  xxv. 
381  The  Scepter  shall  not  be  taken  from  luda,  nor  the 
Lawmaker  from  betweene  her  feete  vntill  Silo  come.  1623 
MASSINGEK />'<««/«/«#  iv.  ii,  Wise  lawmakers  From  each  well 
governed  private  house  derived  The  perfect  model  of  a 
commonwealth.  1699  EENTLEY  Phal.  335  Aristotle  informs 
us,  that  the  best  and  most  of  the  Law-makers  were  Men  of  ; 
the  middle  Rank.  1833  Hr.  MARTINKAU  Talc  Tyne  v.  94 
The  practice  of  these  lawmakers  agreed  with  their  principle. 
1881  Times  5  Feb.  9/3  No  laws  work  uninterruptedly  with 
out  the  supervision  of  the  lawmaker. 

Lawman  (l^'mxn).  Now  chiefly  Hist.  [f. 
LAW  j£.l  +  MAN  ;  the  OE.  lahtnann  was  prob.  a. 
ON.  laga-^  l{igmann-  (notn.  -ma'5r}-t  whence  Anglo- 
Latin  lagamannus,  lagemannus,  by  some  writers 
on  legal  antiquities  anglicized  as  lageman.] 

1.  OE.  Law.    a.  One  whose  official  duty  it  was 
to  declare  the  law.     (Kingsley's  use  is  incorrect.) 

a  1000  Ordin.  Dunsxtas  c.  3  in  Schmid  Gesetze  360,  xii  | 
lahmen  scylon  riht  tzecean  Wealan  and  /Knglan,  vi  Englisce 
and  vi  Wylisce.  la  izoo  Laws  Edw.  Conf.  c.  38  ibid.  518 
Postea  inqulrat  justicia  per  lagemannos.  1865  KlNGSLEY 
Herein.  x\,  '\yhere  is  the  lawman  of  the  town?'  '  I  was 
lawman  last  night,  to  see  such  law  done  as  there  is  left', 
said  Pery. 

b.  In  the  five  Danish  boroughs,  one  of  a  specified 
number  of  magistrates  or  aldermen  (in  some  cases 
twelve).    (As  our  knowledge  of  this  class  of  officials 
is  mainly  derived  from  Domesday,  which  uses  the    ' 
latinized  form  lagemannus,  the  word  often  appears    , 
Hist,  as  lageman.'] 

1086  Domesday  J>k.  (1783)  I.  336  In  ipsa  ciuitate  erant  .xii. 
Lageman  idest  habentes  sacam  &  socam.  1672  COWEI.L 
Interpr.,  Lageman  Homo  habens  legem,  or  as  we  term  it, 
Homo  legalis,  such  as  we  now  call  Good  men  of  the  Jury, 
1675  OGILBY  Brit.  156  Lincoln  ..in  Doomsday-Hook  ac 
counted.. 900  Burgesses,  with  12  Lage-men  having  Sac  and  • 
Soc.  ciBiB  BKITTON  Lmcolnsh.  796  In  the  time  of  the 
Conqueror,  Stamford  was  governed  by  the  lagemen  or  alder 
men.  1864  SIR  F.  PALGRAVE  Norm,  fy  Eng.  IV.  5  Lincoln's 
Lawmen  kept  their  statutes.  1875  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  III. 
xxi.  578  York  . .  retained  . .  vestiges  of  the  constitutional 
government  by  its  lawmen  which  had  existed  before  the  : 
Conquest.  1897  MAITLAND  Domesday  $•  Beyond  89  The 
lawmen  of  Stamford  had  sake  and  soke  within  their  houses. 

2.  Orkney  and  Shetland.  The  president  of  the 
supreme   court  in   the  Orkney   and   the  Shetland 
Islands  respectively.    Also  lawman-general.     (The 
Scandinavian  form  lagman  occurs  in  historical  use.) 

1554  tr.  Diploma  Bp.  Orkney  in  BannatyneCl.  Misc.  III. 
(1855)  84  The  seill  of..Henrie  Randale  lawman  [orig. 
legiferi}.  1576  in  Oppress.  Orkney  $  Zetld.  (1859)  36 
The  electione  of  Nichole  Ayth  . .  to  the  office  of  Lawman- 
generate  of  all  Zetland.  Ibid.  37  Quhilk  the  said  Lawman 
keipit  and  observit  as  ane  just  bismeyre  all  his  dayis.  1805 
BARRY  Orkney  217  The  President,  or  principal  person  in  the 
Lawting,  was  named  the  Great  Fond  or  Lagman.  1892  (}, 
GOUDIE  in  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scotl.  XXVI.  190  A  functionary 
termed  the  *  Lawman  '  held  the  important  office  of  legal  , 
adviser  and  judge  of  assize,  and  had  generally  the  super 
intendence  of  the  framing  and  interpretation  of  the  law.  .. 
The  office  of  Lawman  was  apparently  elective. 

3.  A  man  of  law,  lawyer.   Obs.  exc.  as  nonce-wd.    \ 
1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (1858)  I.  87  Hehes  gart  seik  in 

mony  sindrie  land..Leichis,  lawmen,  and  mony  vther  mo. 
1588  FRAUNCE  Laiuitrs  Log.  Ded,,  The  study  of  the  law, .. 
by  these  lawmens  report,  is  so  hard.  1694  R.  L'ESTRANGE 
Fables  ccxxvii.  (1714)  247  Nothing  Commoner  in  Times  of 
Danger  than  for  Law-Men  to  leave  their  Masters.  1830 
J.  HODGSON  in  J.  Raine  Mem.  (1858)  II.  177  Mr.  Howard 
the  artist,  who  resides  . .  with  his  brother,  I  think,  who  is 
a  lawman. 

La  Winer,  variant  of  LAMBER!,  amber. 

Law-niercliant.    Comm.      [f.  LAW   sb^  + 
MERCHANT   #.,    in   imitation    of  the   med.L.  lex    \ 
mercatoria.]     A  special  system  of  rules  for   the 
regulation  of  trade  and  commerce,  differing  in  some 
respects  from  the  Common  Law. 

1622    MALVNES.  (title)    Consuetude   vel   Lex   Mercatoria, 
or   the  Ancient   Law-Merchant.     1663  MAKVKLL    Corr.  xl. 
Wks.   1872-5  II.  88  Those  things  may  better  be  redressed     j 
by  the    law  merchant,  or  lex  utercatoria.     a  1687   PETTY    1 
Pol.  Arith.  i.(i69i)  22  Liberty  of  Conscience,  Registry  of    j 
Conveyances, .  .and  Law  Merchant,  rise  all  from   the  same    I 
Spring,  tend  to  the  same  Sea.     1777  SHKKIDAN  Sc/i.  Scand.     \ 
n.  ii,  Yes,  madam,  I  would  have  law  merchant  for  them  too. 
1856  H.  BUOOME  Comm.  Common  La-M  ii    Lord    Campbell 
remarks  that  the  general  lien  of  bankers  is  part  of  the  law 
merchant. 

Lawmp- :  see  LAMP-. 

Lawn.  U§n)>  J^«l  Also  5-6  launfe,  lawnd(e, 
5-7  laund^e,  lawiie,  6  la(a)ne.  [According  to 
Prof.  Skeat,  from  the  name  of  Laon  in  France. 

This  suggestion  has  since  been  independently  made  by 
A.  Thomas  (Romania.  XXIX.  182,  lyoo),  who  shows  that 
linen  manufactures  were  carried  on  extensively  at  Laon 
as  !ate  as  the  i8th  c.  A  slight  difficulty  is  presented  by  the 
fact  that  the  earliest  known  form  of  the  word  is  lannde, 
which  long  remained  more  frequent  in  use  than  the  shorter 
form  ;  this,  however,  may  be  due  to  association  with  LAUND, 
LAWN  sb,  } 


LAWN. 

1.  A  kind  of  fine  linen,  resembling  cambric  ;  pi. 
pieces  or  sorts  of  this  linen. 

1415  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  I.  382,  j  pi  ice  de  lawnd.  1423 
Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  239  Item,  i  remenaunt  de  Laun,  cont'  vlii 
alnz  pris  1'aln'  ins.  iiii</.  c  1440  Generydes  73  Ther  was  an 
hanged  bedde,  And  ther  vppon  a  shute  of  launde  was 
spredde.  1483  Ace.  Coronation  Rich.  Ill,  in  Aiitiq.  Reper 
tory  II.  251  A  coyfe  made  of  a  plyte  of  lawne.  1502  Priv. 
Purse  Exp.  Eliz.  of  York  (1830)  50  A  plyte  of  lawnde  for  a 
shirte  for  the  childe  of  grace  at  Reding,  a  1548  HALL 
C /iron. )  Hen.  VIII,  240!),  I'ut  on  her  bead  she  had  a  cap 
as  she  ware  on  the  saturdai  before  with  a  cornet  of  laune. 
1594  PLAT  Jeivell-ho.  in.  46  You  must  tie  the  powder  hard 
in  a  rag  of  Laune  or  thin  Cambrick.  1634  SIR  T.  HKRHKRT 
Trav.  38  Long  haire  and  loose,,  .covered  with  a  fine  thinne 
vaile  of  Callico  Lawne.  1640  in  Noorthouck  Land.  117731 
838/2  Lawns,  the  whole  piece  2iY.  1692  BENTLEY  Beyle 
Led.  123  In  vessels  cover'd  with  fine  lawn,  so  as  to  admit 
the  air  and  keep  out  the  insects,  no  living  thing  was  e\x-r 
produced.  1730-46  THOMSON  Autumn  86  Bright  in  glossy 
silk  and  flowing  lawn.  1764  HADLI.Y  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LIV.  5  Sold  in  the  shops  for  Q.S.  $d.  per  yard,  under  the 
name  of  long  lawn.  1793  Miss  CHOVVM-:  in  Ld.  Auckland's 
Corr.  (1861)  II.  511  If  you  can  get  fine  lawns,  bring  them 
with  you,  for  they  are  rare.  1813  SCOTT  Tricrm.  in.  xi, 
A  summer  mist  arose  ; . .  It  seem  d  a  veil  of  filmy  lawn.  1829 
}'«§"-  Lady*s  Bk.  501  Take  a  common  vase.. and  cover  it 
entirely  with  widow's-lawn. 

transf.  and  fig.  1555  EDEN  Decades  186  Her  bod  ye  was 
.  .full  of  a  laune  wherof  they  make  their  webbes.  1591  SYL- 
VKSTKR  Dit  Hartas  \,  vli.  667  Then  neat  and  nimbly  her  new 
web  she  [the  spider]  weaves,  With  her  fine  shuttle  circularly 
drawn  Through  all  the  circuit  of  her  open  lawn.  1663  C'ou- 
LKY  jfymn  Light  xix,  The  Virgin  Lillies  in  tlieir  Wliite, 
Are  clad  but  with  the  Lawn  of  almost  naked  Liyht. 

f'rwt'?'!'.  1546  J.  HKYWOOD  Proi'.  (1867)  15  He  that  will 
sell  lawne  before  he  can  fokle  it,  He  shall  repent  him 
before  he  haue  solde  it.  1598  UARNKIELD  Pccnnia  x.\.\\i, 
No  peece  of  Lawne  so  pure,  but  hath  some  fret. 

2.  spec.   This  fabric  used    for  the  sleeves    of  a 
bishop.      Hence,  the  dignity  or  office  of  a  bishop. 

a  1732  GAY  Fables  \\.  iv,  You  ask  me  if  1  ever  knew 
Court  chaplains  thus  the  lawn  pursue.  1732  Poi'ic  i:.p. 
Col'ham  136  A  Saint  in  Crape  is  twice  a  Saint  in  Lawn. 
1763  CHI'RCHILL  Ep.  to  }{ogarth  (cd.  2)  6  Whilst  'I'hou  In 
Lawn  bad'stwbisper'd  to  a  sleeping  croud,  c  1800  SYIJ.  SMITH 
in  Lady  Holland  Mem.  (1855)  I.  ii.  28  Those  who  were  too 
honest  to  sell  them  [sc.  liberal  opinions]  for  the  ermine  of  the 
judge  or  the  lawn  of  the  prelate.  1894  H.-M.I.  CAINK  jl/an.i'- 
inan  v.  xi.  315  He  took  one  ol  the  two  chairs  under  the 
canopy ;  the  other  was  taken  by  the  Bishop  in  his  lawn. 

•\  3.   An  article  of  dress  made  of  lawn.    Obs. 

c  1480  HENKYSON  Test.  Cres.  422  Thy  gay  gannentis,  with 
mony  gudely  goun,  Thy  plesand  lawn  pinnit  with  goldin 
prene,  1573-80  G.  HAKVKV  Letter-hit.  (Canulem  j>-(  N.> 
laanes  or  the  like,  to  bewitch  delite.  1578  T.  X.  tr  (  ,m,j. 
W7.  India  204  They  were  covered  with  a  lawne  called  Nac:ir. 
1610  G.  F  LETCHES  Chris?  s  I'ict.  I.  liii,  Her  vpper  garment 
was  a  silken  lawne.  1633  P.  FLETCHER  Purple  /si.  ii.  \iii, 
Lest  eyes  should  snrfet  with  tcx>  greedy  sight,  Transparent 
lawns  withhold,  more  to  increase  delight.  f  1704  PRIOR 
Henry  fy  Emma  360  To  stop  the  wounds,  my  finest  lawn 
I'd  tear.  1812  J.  H.  VAUX  Flask  Dict.t  Laivn,  a  white 
cambric  handkerchief. 

•j-  b,  ?  A  piece  of  lawn  used  to  strangle  a  person. 

1590  MARLOWE  Edw.  //,  v.  iv.  32  (1598),  I  learned  in 
Naples  how .  .To  strangle  with  a  lawne  thrust  through  {later 
^tos  down]  the  throte.  1622  S.  WARD  Life  of  Faith  in 
Death  i.  84  Here  thou.  .shiuerest  to  hear  of  the  strappado, 
the  racke,  or  the  Lawne. 

4.  techn.  Short   for   lawn   sieve  :    A  fine  sieve, 
generally  of  silk,  through  which  porcelain  'slip', 
cement,  etc.,  are  strained,  to  ensure  uniform  fineness. 

1853  URE  Diet.  Arts  (ed.  4)  II.  453  (s.v.  Porcelain),  The 
mixture  [of  '  slips  '  or  fluid  clays]  is  now  passed  . .  through 
fine  sieves  or  lawns'  woven  of  silk,  and  containing  300 
threads  to  the  square  inch.  1895  Times  10  Jan,  3/6  [Cement- 
manufacture].  The  use  of  such  lawns.. would,. be  almost 
impracticable. 

5.  Bot.  A  name   for  Venus'  Navelwort   (Cyno- 
glossum  offidnale}* 

1778  MILNE  Bot.  Diet.  (ed.  2"!  22  Cynoghssiimt  Hound's 
Tongue,  Venus's  Navel  Wort,  Lawn. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.     a.  attributive  ({  made  of 
or  consisting  of  lawn  *) ;    b.  objective,  as  f  lawn- 
maker\  c.  instrumental,  as  lawn-robed  adj.     Also 
LAWN-SLEEVED  a. 

1477  NORTON  Ord.  Alch.  vii.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  103  Lawne 
Kercheefes  fayre.  c  1515  Cache  Lore  Its  B.  10  Golde  sheres, 
keuerchef,  launds,  and  reben  makers.  1562  BULLEYN  Bk. 
Simples  86  a,  Covering  the  place  with  a  Launde  clothe.  1565 
GOLDING  Oi'irfs  Met.  To  Rdr.  (1593)  4  As  Persian  kings  diil 
never  go  abroad  with  open  face,  But  with  some  lawne  or  silkei  i 
scarfe.  1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  RCT.'.  n.  ii.  C  4  h,  Looke 
on  those  Hps,  Those  now  lawne  pillowes.  1697  tr.  C'tess 
D'A  iinoy^s  Trav.  (1706)  284  The  Embassadors  are  obliged .  . 
to  put  on  certain  little  Lawn  Cuffs,  which  they  wear  quite 
flat  upon  their  sleeves.  1710  STEELE  &  ADUISON  Tatlt'r 


White  Gloves.  1719  TICKELL  To  Earl  IVanvick,  On  Death 
Addison,  The  duties  by  the  lawn-robed  prelate  pay'd.  1819 
KEATS  Eve  of  St.  Mark  53  From  plaited  lawn-frill,  fine  and 
thin,  She  lifted  up  her  soft  warm  chin.  1856  Miss  MULOCK 
J.  Halifax  ix.  (1859)  IO1  Garnished  with  the  snowiest  of 
lawn  frills  and  ruffles. 

d.  Special  comb.:  f  lawn-man  (derisively^  a 
bishop ;  lawn-sieve,  a  fine  sieve,  made  of  lawn  (or 
silk),  used  in  cookery,  porcelain-manufacture,  etc. : 
cf.  sense  4.  Also  LAWN-SLEEVES. 

1795  WOLCOT  (P.  Pindar)  Liberty's  last  Squeak  Wks.  1812 
III.  432  May  those  lawn-men,  born  to  happier  fate  Chase 
not  the  Curate  from  their  grand  abode.  1806  A.  HUNTER 
Cnlina  (ed.  3)  32  Run  it  through  a  lawn  sieve.  1807  T. 


LAWN. 

THOMSON  Chem.  (ed.  3)  II.  492  The  clay  is  reduced  nearly 
to  the  consistence:  of  milk  with  water,  and  the  liquid  passed 
through  lawn  sieves  gradually  increasing  in  fineness. 

Lawn  (Igri),  sb.-  Also  6  laune,  7  lawne. 
[Later  form  of  LAUNJX] 

1.  An  open  space  between  woods ;    a  glade,  — 
LAUND.     Now  arch,  and  dial. 

1548  ELYOT  Diet,,  Saltus,  a  place  voyde  of  trees,  as  a 
laune  in  a  parke  or  forrest.  1591  GREENE  fr'areiv.  to  Folly 
(1617)03!).  Her  statureandher  shape  was  passing  tall,  Diana- 
like,  when  longst  the  Lawnes  she  goes.  1615  ( i.  SANDYS  Trait. 
202  A  goodly  forrest  ..  intermixed  with  fruitful!  and  flowry 
lawnes.  1637  MILTON  Lycidas  25  Ere  the  high  Lawns 
appeared  Under  the  opening  eye-lids  of  the  morn.  We  drove 
a  field,  1730-46  THOMSON  Autumn  405  The  thistly  lawn, 
the  thick-entangled  broom.  1780  A.  YOUNG  Tourjrel. 
I.  xviii.  (1892)  404  The  hills  . .  consist  of  a  large  lawn  in  the 
center  of  the  two  woods,  that  to  the  right  of  an  immense 
extent.  1805  WOKDSW.  Waggoner  iv.  38  Thence  look  thou 
forth  o'er  wood  and  lawn  Hoar  with  the  frost-like  dews  of 
dawn  !  1876  MORRIS  Sigurd  i.  25  She  came  where  that 
lawn  of  the  woods  lay  wide  in  the  flood  of  light.  1899 
Times  3  Mar.  15/3  So  long  as  the  favourite  feeding  places — 
lawns,  as  they  are  called— of  their  cattle  are  not  interfered 
with,  ..  no  possible  injury  can  be  done  to  the  commoners 
[of  the  New  Forest]. 

Jig.  1635  BRATHWAIT  Arcaii.  Pr.  I.  120  Privacy  was  his 
Lawne,  and  discontent  his  Lure. 

b.  A  stretch  of  unfilled  ground ;  an  extent  of 
gra^s-covered  land.  Also  in  generalized  sense. 

1674  RAY  S.  fy  E.  C.  Words  70  Lawn  in  a  Park  :  Plain 
untilled  ground.  1749  L.  EVANS  Middle  Brit.  Col.  (1755)  n 
They  [Indians]  fix  their  Towns  commonly  on  the  Edges  of 
great  Rivers  for  the  Sake  of  the  rich  Lawns  to  sow  their 
Corn  in.  179.  BURNS  My  Nannie's  Au<a  iii,  Thou  laverock 
that  springs  frae  the  dews  o1  the  lawn.  1820  W.  IRVING 
Sketch  Hk.  1. 124  Vast  lawns  that  extend  like  sheets  of  vi\  id 
green.  1839  E.  D.  CLARKE  7V«:p.  Russia  47/1  The  roads 
(if  a  fine  turf  lawn  may  be  so  denominated).  1863  W. 
UARNES  Dorset  Gloss.,  Lawn  or  J.awnd,  unploughed  land  ; 
the  unploughed  part  of  an  arable  field.  1890  .S'c /fieri  12  Sept. 
141  A  birdseye  view,  .would  show  60  acres  of  beautiful  lawn 
besprinkled  with  buildings. 

2.  A   portion   of   a   garden   or  pleasure-ground, 
covered  with  grass,  which  is  kept  closely  mown. 

(Somewhat  different  in  early  use:  cf.  quot.  1733  and 
sense  i.) 

1733  MILLER  Gardeners  Dict.t  La'vn  is  a  great  Plain  in 
a  Park,  or  a  spacious  Plain  adjoining  to  a  noble  Seat.  . .  As 
to  the  Situation  of  a  Lawn,  it  will  be  best  in  the  Front  of 
the  House,  and  to  lie  open  to  the  neighbouring  Country  and 
not  pent  up  with  Trees.  1761  Descr.  S.  Carolina.  6  Fine 
Savannahs,  .a  Kind  of  natural  Lawns,  and  some  of  them  as 
beautiful  as  those  made  by  Art.  1829  WOKUSW.  Poems 
Sentun.  xxx,  This  Lawn,  a  carpet  all  alive  With  shadows 
flung  from  leaves.  1856  EMKRSON  E>tg.  Traits,  L'nirersitit's 
Wks.  (liohn)  1 1.  83.  I  had  but  a  single  day  wherein  to  see. . 
the  beautiful  lawn?,  and  gardens  of  the  colleges.  1875  J.  D. 
HEATH  Croquet  Player  89  Finely  sifted  earth  must  now  be 
spread  over  the  lawn. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  lawn-shading  adj.;  lawn- 
like  adj.  and  adv.;  lawn-meet, the  meeting  of  a  hunt 
in  front  of  a  gentleman's  house ;  lawn-mower,  a 
machine  provided  with  revolving  spiral  knives  for 
cutting  the  grass  on  a  lawn ;  lawn-party,  a  party 
held  on  a  lawn,  a  garden-party  ;  lawn-sprinkler, 
a  machine  with  revolving  tubular  arms  from  which 
water  is  sprinkled  like  rain.     Also  L.VWN-TEXNIS. 

1879  Miss  P.IRD  Rocky  Mountains  121  Fluwcry  pastures 
..sloping  'lawnlike  to  bright  swift  streams.  1890  D.iily 
News  8  Dec.  5/5  A  'lawn  meet  of  the  West  Norfolk  Hunt 
took  place  at  Sandungham.  1875  K.NICHT  Diet.  Meik.^ 

*  I.awn-tnoiver.     1852   W.   COLLINS  Basil  y.  (1856)   17  At 
pic-nics,  "lawn-parlie^,  little  country  gatherings  of  all  sorts. 
1820  KEATS  Hyperion  nt.   25   Poplars,  and  "lawn-shading 
palms.    1884  KNIGHT  Dut.  Meek.  Suppl..  *  Lawn  Sprinkler. 

Lawn  l^1',  v-  [f-  LAWN  sb.-]  trans.  To  turn 
(arable  land)  into  lawn  or  grass-laud;  to  make 
(ground)  lawn-like. 

1766  [ANSTEV}  Bath  Guide  Epil.  337  To  improve  an  old 
Family  Seat  liy  Lawnint;  a  hundred  good  Acres  of  Wheat. 
1781  1814  Parliamentary  Hist.  XXI.  1282  Several  of  the 

•  oiiniry  clergy,  .chose  to  lawn  their  church  yards  and  cut 
;i  A.iy  the  noxious  yew  trees.     1792  A.  YOUNG  Trav.  Fran,  c 
<j)  A  gently  falling  vale  with  a  little  stream  through  it, 
mat  iniiiht  be  made  anything  of  for  lawning  and  watering. 
1868  DOIIAN  Stiitifs  $  Sin.  I.  256  This  led  in  later  times  to 
luwning  cemeteries  on  the  part  of  incumbents,  who  would 
n  >t  plant  since  they  might  not  cut  down. 

Lawncent,  variant  of  LANCKNT  Obs. 

Lawnch(e,  obs.  form  of  LAUNCH  z». 

Lawnd(e,  var.  LAUND  Obs. ;  obs.  ff.  LAWN  sb.  * 

Lawndere,  obs.  form  of  L.VI'NDEK. 

Lawndresse,  obs.  form  of  LAUNDRESS. 

Lawndyrne,  variant  of  LANnmoN1  Obs. 

Iiawiied  'lyn(l),  pfl*  a-  ['-  LAWN  sb.1  +  -En2.] 
Decked  with  lawn,  wearing  lawn  sleeves. 

1794  MATHIAS  /'urs.  Lit.  (1708)  109  May  the  muse  in 
lading  strains  record  That  lawn'd  Kndyrmon  of  a  happier 
a.;,e.  1848  Win  niKK  Prose  Wks.  (1889)  II.  358  Oxford  sent 
up  its  lawned  deputations. 

Iiaw'iily,  adv.  nonce-wd.  [f.  LAWN  sbl  +  -LY1.] 
Alier  the  manner  of  a  wearer  of  lawn. 

18. .  LANL.OK  Exam.  Shak.  Wks.  1846  11.^86  This  is  not 
the  doctrine  of  the  silkenly  and  lawnly  religious. 

Lawn  sleeves,  lawn-sleeves.      Sleeves 

of  lawn,  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  episcopal 
dress.  Hence,  the  dignity  or  office  of  a  bishop ; 
also,  a  bishop  or  bishops. 

(1640  TROUTBECK  in  Hickeringitl  Pritst-Cr.  (1707)  n,  iii. 
34  That  unhappy  Verdict  ucca^iou'd  to  me  the  loss  of 
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20000/.  of  my  Uncle's.. Estate  Dis-inheriting  me.. lest  any 
of  the  I^awn-Sleeves  . .  should  lay  their  Fingers  on't.  1674 
Essfjc  Papers  (Camden)  I*  177  Wee  . .  find  little  assistance 
from  those  we  might  most  justly  expect  it  from  iy»  Lawne 
Sleeves).  1710  HEARNE  Collect.  lO.H.S.)  II.  355  A  Man 
of  great  Note  Kor  the  sake  of  Laun-sleeves  is  auirning  his 
Coat.  1730  Kl F.I.DI N<;  Rape  upon  Rape  in.  v,  W hy,  I 
should  sooner  have  suspected  ermine  or  lawn-sleeves.  1768- 
74  TUCKER  Lt.  Xat.  (1834)  11.492  If  they  [parents]  propose 
.  .divinity,  they  think  of  the  lawn  sleeves.  1859  THACKERAY 
Virgin.  II.  x.  73  My  lords  of  the  lawn  sleeves  have  lost 
half  their  honours  now.  1882  BESANT  ReT.'9lt  of  Man  viii. 
(1883)  i8S  The  Bishop  himself  appeared,  in  lawn-sleeves  and 
.surplice. 

Hence  Lawn -sleeved  a. 

1651  CLKVKLAND  Potnts  51  A  fair  blew-apron'd  Priest,  a 
Lawn-sleev'd  brother.  1682  O.  N.  tr.  Uoilcait's  Lntrin 
i.  162  [He]  Tells  them.. what  rude  Affronters  Of  Laun- 
sleev'd  Grandeur  were  these  Sawcy  Chanters.  a  1743 
SAVAGE  Progr.  Divine  Wks.  1775  II.  125  Lawn-sleev'd,  and 
mitred,  stand  he  now  confest. 

Lawn-te'iniis.  [LAWN  j<£.2]  A  modification 
of  the  game  of  tennis,  played  in  the  open  air  on 
a  lawn,  or  other  prepared  ground. 

1874  Army  fy  Navy  Gaz.  XV.  154  A  new  game  has  just 
been  patented  by  Major  Wingfield  . . '  Lawn  Tennis' — for 
that  is  the  name,  .is  a  clever  adaptation  of  Tennis  to  the 
exigencies  of  an  ordinary  lawn.  1882  Miss  BKADUON  Mt. 
Royal  I.  vi.  190  And  now  came  the  brief  bright  season  of 
rustic  entertainments . .  lawn-tennis—archery — water  parties. 

attrib.  1884  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  297/2  I,awn-tennis  clubs. 

Lawnterne,  -tryn,  obs.  forms  of  LANTKRX. 
Lawny  'IjrnO,  a.i    [f.  LAWX  $l>.\  +  -Y.] 

1.  Made  of  lawn. 

1598  Bi>.  HALL  Sat.  iv.  iv.  31  When  a  plum'd  Fanne  may 
shade  thy  chalked  face,  And  lawny  strips  thy  naked  bosome 
grace.  1604  DKAYTON  Moses  Map  Miracles  12  The..wiude 
. .  was.,  angrie  with  her  lawnie  vaile,That  from  his  sight  it  en- 
uiouslie  should  hide  her.  1641  MILTON  Ch.  Goi't.  n.  iii.  Wks. 
1851  III.  173  Not  she  her  selfe.  .but  a  false-whited,  a  lawnie 
resemblance  of  her.  1657  THORXLKY  tr.  Longns'  Dapknis  <V 
Chive  2  'their  vests,  and  lawnie-petticoats  tied,  and  tuckt 
up  at  the  waste.  1795  COLERIDGE  Lewti  v,  Perhaps  the 
bree/es. .  Ha\e  snatched  aloft  the  lawny  shroud  Of  Lady 
fair — that  died  for  love.  1817  KEATS  Sleep  <V  Beauty  374 
A  fold  of  lawny  mantle  dabbling  swims  At  the  bath's  edge. 
1825  lilnckiv.  Mag.  XVIII.  446  Heaven's  gleam  Her  light 
IUOM;  lawny  vestment  silver 'd.  1853  HKQUINCEY  A-utobiogr. 
Sk.  \Vks.  I.  23  Visions  of  beds  with  white  lawny  curtains. 

b.  Dressed  in  lawn  ;  also  pertaining  to  a  wearer 
of  lawn,  i.e.  a  bishop. 

1647  WARD  Simp.  Coblt'r  71  Let  Salvation  come  . .  with  . . 
lawny  einbracemenls.  1691  C.  BI.OUST  Opening  of  Session\\\ 
Collect,  of  Poems  21  Their  Lawney  Conscience,  whose  De 
signs  were  seen,  In  voting  out  the  King  to  serve  the  Queen. 
1742-8  SHESSTONK  Schoolnristr.  134  The  times  when., 
lawny  saints  in  smould'ring  flames  did  burn. 

2.  Resembling  Iftwu ;  lawn-like;  T  soft  as  lawn. 
1615  CKQQK&  Body  of  Man  v.  Pref.  (1631)257  As  a  Spider  in 

the  center  of  her  Lawny  Canopy  with  admirable  skil  weauetb 
her  Cipresse  web.  1618  N.  WAKH  S.  ll'anfs  Jethro  Pip. 
l>ed.,  Impatient  of  cine;  not  only  of  searching  acrimonious 
waters. .but  .shie  of  the  most  soft  and  lawny  touches.  1880 
Miss  Bnorc;mo\'  .Yc< .  Th.  in,  iii,  Her  eyes  are  absently 
fixed  on  the  lawny  mints  that  swathe  the  fells'  fair  necks. 

Lawny  ly-ai*,^-  [f.  LAWN-  J/>.-  +  -Y.]  fa. 
Containing  lawns  or  glades  ^o/>s.}.  b.  Resembling 
a  lawn  ;  covered  with  smooth  green  turf. 

1613-16  W.  URUWNR  Brit.  Past.  n.  i,  Through  Forrests, 
Mountainesor  the  Lawny  ground.  1727-46  THOMSON  Sum 
mer  768  Stupendous  rocks  That  ..  lift  Co<>l  to  the  middle 
air  their  lawny  tops.  1809  CAMPBELL  Gertnttie  in.  iv, 
Where  . .  pines  their  lawny  walk  encompass  round.  i8zz 
SHELLEY  Isltii  There  was  a  little  lawny  islet.  1871  M. 
COLLINS  iMr</.  fy  Merch.  III.  vL  175  The  river  running  be 
tween  lawny  margins. 

Lawrare,  -er(e,  -yr,  obs.  forms  of  LAUREL. 
Lawreall,  -el(l,  -ialTe,  -ielle,  -yel,  obs.  ff. 

Iiawrencite  (1^'rensait).  Min.  [Named  by 
Daubree,  1^77,  after  its  discoverer  J.  Laweme 
Smith :  see  -ITE.  J  Ferrous  chloride  iouiul  in 
meteoric  iron. 

1877  .Inter.  yrnL  Sci.  Scr.  ill.  XIII.  318.  1892  DANV 
Min.  ids  Drops  of  ferric  chloride,. .formed  from  lawruiciiir, 
often  exude,  .from  the  surface  of  meteoric  iron. 

Lawrio,  variant  of  LUWKIE  Sf.t  a  fox. 

Iiawriglltlliaii.  Orkney  and  Shetland.  Obs. 
Also  6  lawrik-,  lawricht-.  [f.  LAW  sb.1  +  RIGHT 
sb,  ^  MAN  ;  intended  .is  a  rendering  in  etymological 
equivalents  of  the  local  Ictgractman  —  ON.  Ifgrctttt- 
mudr  a  member  of  the  tygretta  (fyg  law  +  rJtt.t  to 
make  right1  or  public  court  of  law  held  during  the 
general  assembly  (thing).]  (See  quots.") 

1554  tr.  Diploma  /•/.  Orkney  in  ttannatytu-  Cl.  Misc.  III. 
(1855)  84  The  seill  of. .Joanne  Cragy  myne  arinynit,  of 
Richard  Ftxlringame  lawrik-men  myne,  of  Alexandri  Sinclar 
myne  [et< .]  1576  in  Oppress.  Orkney  ty  Zetld.  (18591  l(>  A°e 
discreit  man  of  ilk  paroche,  by  the  rest,  cal lit  The  Lawncht- 
man,  quha  mesurit  oure  dewitie,  callit  Wadmell,  and  weyit 
our  dewitie  of  butiir.  1708  J.  CHAMUEHLAYNE  State  (>t,  tint. 
n.  i.  iii.  408  Six  or  seven  of  the  most  honest  and  intelligent 
persons  within  the  Parish.  railed  Lawrightmen.  These  .. 
nave  the  Oversight  of  the  People,  in  manner  of  Constables. 
1733  (li  noni>  Inscription  '/.ettd.  U786)4&There  js  also  in  each 
pari-ha  lawright  man.. .  His  business  is  to  weigh  and  measure 
the  rent-butter  and  oil,  and  also  to  judge  of  the  quality 
thereof.  1805  G.  BARRY  Orkney  Isl.  217  The  inferior  ones 
had  their  council  also,  composed  of  members  denominated 
Lagraetmen  or  Lawrightmen,  who  were  a  kind  of  constables 
for  the  execution  of  justice  in  their  respective  islands.  1822 
SCOTT  Pirate  xviii,  To  do  justice  betwixt  man  and  man, 
like  a  Fuwd  or  a  Lawright-man  at  a  lawting  lang  syne. 


LAWYER. 

Lawrok,  obs.  form  of  LARK. 
Lawryol,Lawryr :  seeL 
t  Lawson-eve,  -even,  short  for  Low  Sunday 
even  -*  Saturday  in  Kaster  week.  ^ 

1725  HKAKNK  R.  Ermine's  Chron.  (1810)  521/1  Saturday  in 
Kaster  week,  or  as  it  is  also  called  wiih  us  Lawson  even. 
1841  HAMI-SON  M<;/.  sEvi  KaUnJ.  II.  236  Lawson  Even  is, 
therefore,  Low  Sunday  Eve. 

LawSOllite  (Ig-sansit).  Min.  [Named  by 
Kansome,  1895,  after  A.  C.  Lawson:  see  -ITE.] 
Hydrous  silicate  of  aluminium  and  calcium,  occur 
ring  usually  in  light  blue  crystals. 

CBMXmrr.  Jrnl.  Sci.  Ser.  in.  L.  75  Lawsonite..is  a  new 
rock-forming  mineral. 

Law-s  ta'tioiier.    [f.  LAW  sb.i  +  STATIONER.] 

A  tradesman  who  kreps  in  stock  stationery  and 
other  articles  required  by  lawyers.  In  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  the  business  includes  the  taking  in  of 
manuscripts  and  legal  documents  to  be  fairly  copied 
or  engrossed. 

1836  SIR  H.  TAYLOR  Statesman  xxiii.  169  Paying  persons 
in  the  rank  of  law-stationers  and  their  hired  writers  at  the 
rate  of  so  much  per  folio.  1851  MAYHKW  Lund.  Labour  I. 
383  Some  copying,  that  I  occasionally  obtain  frum  the  law- 
stationers. 

t  Lawstead.  Obs.  In  7  lawsteed.  [f.  LAW 
s&.l  +  s(et&  STKAD,  used  as  equivalent  of  iL.jftsti- 
Hum  (f.j'tls  law  +  stare  to  stand)  a  standing  still 
of  law.]  A  vacation. 

1600  HOLLAND  Lh-y  in.  xxvii.  106  Then  Quintius..pro- 
claimeth  a  puMicke  vacation  or  Lawsteed.  1606  —  Sucton. 
124  The. .  King  of  Kings,  .dissolved  the  Socletie  of  his  great 
Peeres  and  Princes  at  his  table  :  which  among  the  Parthians 
is  as  much  as  a  Law-steed, 

Lawsuit  (1§ -si/71),  [f.  LAW  sbl  +  SUIT  sb.} 
A  suit  iii  law;  a  prosecution  uf  a  claim  in  a  court 
of  law. 

i6z4  GATAKER  Transnbst.  131  As  if  in  a  Law-suite.. a  man 
taketh  hold,  .of  somewhat  that  falleth  frum  his  adversaries. 
1685  BAXTER  Paraphr.  N.  T.  Matt.  v.  38  etc.,  Patience  may 
co>t  you  less  than  a  Law-suit  or  Revenge.  1735-6  SHKRIIMU 
in  Swift's  Lett.  (1768)  IV.  153  As  I  do  not  wear  a  sword, 
I  must  have  recourse  to  the  weapon  in  my  hand.  It  is 
a  better  method  than  a  law-suit.  1782  PRIESTLEY  Corrupt. 
Chr.  II.  x.  268  The  bishops  made  themselves  judges  in  all 
law  suits.  1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend  (1865)  137  As  if 
a  mere  lawsuit  were  carrying  on  between  John  Doe  and 
Richard  Roe!  1866  GEO.  EI.IOT  /•'.  Holt  (i86Bj  16  Ah, 
you've  had  Durfey's  debts  as  well  as  the  lawsuits. 

Lawta,  -te,  -tie,  -tifh,  -ty  :  see  LEWTY. 
Lawter,  variant  of  LAUGHTER-. 
t  Lawting,  dial.   Obs.     [a.  OX.  4fSf^**£i  from 
fyg  LAW  sff+f*9tg  assembly.]     In  Orkney  and 

Shetland,  the  former  supreme  court  of  judicature. 

1805  HARRY  Orkney  217  With  power  of  holding  and  ad 
journing  courts  called  l^awtings.  1822  SCOTT  Pirate  xix, 
The  Lawting,  with  the  Raddmen  and  Lawright  men,  con- 
fiiincd  the  division. 

Lawty,  Sc.  variant  of  LEWTY.  Obs. 

Law*-WO:rthy,«.  ?/fisf.  Also  law-worth,  [f. 
LAW  sb.1  +  \YOUTHY  :  a  modern  rendering  of  OE. 
fwra  laga  iveorde  (ff,  etc.), '  worthy  of  (i.e.  entitled 
to)  the  laws  (which,  etc.).*]  a.  Of  persons:  Having 
a  standing  in  the  law-courts ;  possessed  of  full  legal 
rights,  b.  Of  things  :  \Vithin  the  purview  of  the 
law  ;  able  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  court  of  law. 

83  Ic  wylle  Jxxt  *et  beon  eallra  J»;tra  la^a  weorSe  J>e  ^yt 
WiL-ran  in  Kadwerdes  d;e^e  kynges.]  1818  HALLAM  Mid. 
slgt-s  .1872)  II.  277  The  strongest  proof  of  his  being,  as  it 
was  called,  law-worthy,  anil  possessing  a  rank.  1857  TOULM. 
S\n  in  Parisk  21  The  inquiry  having  been  made  by  the  oath 
of  good  and  law-worth  men  of  the  neighbourhood.  1884 
W.  O'C.  MOKKIS  in  Contemp.  Rev.  Feb.  177  This  enormous 
and  growing  mass  of  property  was  not  lawworthy  under 
English  law.  1896  —  Ireland  x.  333  The  claims,  however, 
which  in  fact  approached  a  joint  ownership  over  millions 
of  acres,  continued,  as  be/ore,  to  be  not  law-worthy;  they 
bad  never  been,  recognized  by  the  State. 

Lawyer  (ly-yoj\  Forms :  4  Itiwyere,  4-7 
lawer(e,  4,6-8  lawier(e,(5  laweour,  laweyer(e, 
Iawe3er,  lawyour,  6  lawaier,  -ayer),  6-  lawyer. 
[f.  LAW  sb.1  +  -YEK  :  see  also  -IER.] 

1.  One  versed  in  the  law  ;  a  member  of  the  legnl 
profession,  one  \\hose  business  it  is  to  condmt 
suits  in  the  courts,  or  to  advise  clients,  in  thr 
widest  sense  cmbiucing  every  branch  of  the  pio- 
Icssiuii,  though  in  colloquial  use  often  limited  to 
attorneys  and  solicitors,  f  High  lawyer  i^see  HIGH 
a.  1 1 ). 

1377  LANCL.  P.  PI.  B.  vn.  59  }e  legistres  and  lawyeres 
Hokk'th  ibis  for  treuthe.  1387  TKKVISA  Hidden  (Rolls)  1 1 1. 
275  AnoWr  Socrates  was  of  (mres,  a  greet  philosoler  and 
lawieie[  Hidden  orator}.  1413^  V/if.  -S>W<?(Ca.\toii  1483)  in. 
iv.  53  Ye  aduocates  ye  laweonrs  and  maynteners  of  wrong. 
1543  GRAKTOS  Contn,  Harding,  Hen.  VII  584  He  had 
of  his  counsaiIl..Syr  Charles  Hooth  a  lawer,  then  by  shop  of 
Herfordu.  1556  LAUUKR  7*ractafe  42?  Sum  Soli^tars,  novvthir 
dayis,  Vincusis  Laweris  in  thare  cause.  1592  (IKKKNE  Upst. 
Courtier  K,  Then  the  lawier  was  a  simple  man,  and  in  the 
highest  degree  was  but  a  bare  scriuener.  1611  HiBi-F  Matt. 
xxii.  35  Then  one  of  them,  which  was  a  Lawyer,  asked  him  a 
question.  1637  NABBES  Microcosm,  v.  Gib,  Bless  me! 
who's  this?  one  uf  thedivelU  she  lawyers?  1688  SHAUWELL 
Sqr.  Alsatia  u.  i.  Wks.  1720  IV.  44  A  modest  learned 
Lawyer,  of  little  Practice,  for  want  of  Impudence.  171* 
STEELE  Sped.  No  480  p  7,  I  am  now  clerk  to  a  lawier. 
1765  liLACKSioNK  Comm.  I.  32  A  lawyer  thus  educated  to 


LAWYER. 

the  bar.  1760  COWPER  Kef  art  Adjudged  Case  25  Then 
shifting  his  side,  as  a  lawyer  knows  how.  1845  POI.SON 
Lamm  F.ncycl.  Metrof.  II.  819/1  Text.books,  written  by 
eminent  lawyers,  have,  .an  authority  in  Westminster  Hall. 

Prtn<erb.  1553  T.  WILSON  Rhct.  20  b,  The  lawyer  never 
dieth  a  begger.  The  lawyer  can  never  want  a  livyng  till 
the  yeartb  want  men. 

b.  In  mod.  versions  of  the  N.T.:  An  expounder 
of  the  Mosaic  law. 

1526  TIN DAI.K  Luke  x.  25  A  Certayne  Lawere[Gr.  po/iixdc, 
Vulg.  ItgisferitHS ;  Wyclif '  a  wise  man  of  the  lawe  ')  stode 
vp  and  tempted  hym. 

fc.  Sc.  'A  professor  of  law'  (Jam.).  ?  Obs. 

1567  BUCHANAN  Reform.  .SV.  Andros  (S.  T.  S.)  14  The 
College  of  Diuinite.  Personis.  Ane  Principal  to  be  Keidar 
in  Hebrew.  Ane  Lawer.  Ibid.  15  The  la  war  sal  reiddayly 
an  hore  in  law.  1579  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  VI  (1814)  III.  180/2 
That  the  lawer.  .of  befoir  in  the  new  college  sail  (etc.]. 

t  2.  a.  A  lawgiver,     b.  A  lawmaker.   Obs. 

1534  MoRE-On  the  Passion  Wks.  1294/1  Theyr  olde  lawyer 
Moises.  1638  Ntiu  Litany  in  Bk.  -SV.  Pasqails  (1868)  53 
From  cobling  acts  of  Parliament  Against  the  Lawers  intent. 

3.  dial.  A  long  bramble.     Also  in  New  Zealand, 
etc.,  applied  to  certain  creeping  plants. 

1857  READE  Course  True  Love  52  We  call  these  long  briars 
lawyers.  1863  KINGSLEV  Water-Bab.  34  The  lawyers 
tripped  him  up  and  tore  his  shins  as  if  they  had  sharks' 
teeth.  1875  Sussex  Gloss.,  Lawyer,  a  long  bramble  full  of 
thorns,  so  called  because  '  when  once  they  gets  a  holt  an  ye, 
ye  doant  easy  get  shut  of  'em'.  1889  H.  H.  ROMH.LY 
Verandah  in  If.  Guinea  56  Tearing  the  vines  and  lawyers 
with  their  teeth. 

4.  Penang lawyer:  a  kind  of  walking-stick,  made 
from  the  stem  of  a  dwarf  palm  ( l.icuala  acutifolia, 
Griffith),  a  native  of  Penang  and  Singapore.     In 
England  often  misapplied  to  the  Malacca  cane. 

App.  with  jocular  reference  to  the  use  of  the  weapon  in 
settling  disputes  at  Penang.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  name  may  be  a  corruption  of  Malay  pinang  liynr,  wild 
arcca,  or  pinang  Itiyor  fire-dried  areca.  The  dwarf  palm 
has  prickly  stalks,  so  that  the  notion  may  be  the  same  as  in 
sense  3  and  in  lawyer  palm. 

1828  H.  CUNNINGHAM  N.  S.  Wales  (ed.  3)  II.  64  With 
a  Penang  lawyer  hugged  close  under  his  right  arm.  1894 
CONAN  DOYLE  .V.  Holmes  10  His  stick,  which  was  a  Penang 
lawyer,  weighted  with  lead. 

5.  Zool.  The  name  given  locally  in  America  to 

a.  the  Black-necked  Stilt  (Htmaiitoptts  nigricollis)  ; 

b.  the  Burbot  (Lota  maculosa),  and  the  liowfin  or 
Mudfish ( Amia ca/va) :  cf. lake-lawyer (L.\KE.r,M 6). 

ciSso  HAMMOND  Wild  Northern  Stems  45  (Bartlett), 
'  What  on  earth  is  that  ? '  said  I  to  the  fisherman.  '  That ', 
said  he, '  is  a  species  of  ling  ;  which  we  call  in  these  parts 
a  lawyer*.  l8«  BARTLETT  Did.  Amer.,  Lawyer  ..  the 
black-necked  Stilt. ..  On  the  New  Jersey  coast  it  is  some 
times  called  lawyer  on  account  of  its  '  long  bill*.  1884 
Riverside  Nat.  Hist.  (1888)  III.  97  Ainiu  calva,  the  bow- 
fin,  . .  or  lawyer. 

6.  attrib.a.nAComb.,as,lauiyer-craft,-life ;  lawyer- 
made   adj. ;    lawyer-like  adj.  and  adv.  ;   lawyer- 
cane,   -palm,  -vine  Austral.,   names  for  Kubus 
australis.  Calamus  australis,  and  Flagellaria  indica, 
the  stems  of  which  are  armed  with  sharp  thorns. 

1827  BENTHAM  Ration.  Evid.  Wks.  1843  VI.  351  The 
punishment  of  death.. (so  long  as  Mawyercraft  reigns)  will 
ever  continue  to  be  a  favourite  policy  with  the  English 


_  ...-ickford  208  The  *lawierlike  hearing! 
nppertaine  to  liuinges.  1637  Documents  agst.  Prynne 
(Camden)  83  That  it  was  not  possible  Mr  Burton  should 
drawe  his  aunsweare  to  Mr.  Attornyes  soe  lawyerlike  as  it 
was  done  without  the  helpe  of  some  lawyer.  1876  Fox 
BOURNE  Locke  I.  i.  6  Most  of  the  entries  are  evidently  in 
the  elder  Locke's  own  lawyer-like  handwriting-.  1860  GEN.  P. 
THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  III.  cix.  27  The  popular  resistance  in 
the  present  case  is  right,  though  the  'lawyer-made  law 
should  be  wrong.  1890  LUMHOLTZ  Cannibals  103  The  stem 
and  leaves  are  studded  with  the  sharpest  thorns,  which 
continually  cling  to  you  and  draw  blood,  hence  its  not  very 
polite  name  of  ""lawyer-palm.  1892  G.  PARKER  Round 
Compass  Austral,  xiv.  256  Don't  touch  that  "lawyer-vine; 
it  will  tear  you  properly,  and  then  not  let  you  go. 

Hence  Lawyeress,  the  wife  of  a  lawyer;  a  female 
lawyer.  Iiawyeringr  vbl.  sb.  colloq.,  the  follow 
ing  of  the  lawyer's  profession  ;  similarly  lawyer- 
ing  ///.  a.  tawyerlingf,  a  contemptuous  term 
for  a  lawyer ;  also,  a  young  lawyer,  a  law-student ; 
also  altrib.  Idiwyerly  a.,  lawyer-like,  Law- 
yerihip,  the  condition  or  dignity  of  a  lawyer. 
•(•  Law  yery,  lawyers  as  a  class. 

1649  MILTON  Eikon.  v.  45  To  which . .  Law-tractats  I  referr 
the  more  Lawyerlie  mooting  of  this  point.  1676  WYCHERLEY 
PI.  Dealer  iv.  i,  I  have  taken  my  leave  of  lawyering  and 
pettifogging.  1716  M.  DAYIES  Athen.  Brit.  II.  To  Rdr.  26 
Our  Magnificent  Nobility,  . .  our  Munificent  Lawyery,  or 
our  Wealthy  Gentry.  1830  D.  O'CONNELL  in  Ann.  Reg., 
Cftroti.  176/2  A  wretched  English  scribe  . .  urged  on  by  his 
paltry,  pitiful  lawyerlings.  ..  The  English  Major-general 
and  his  lawyerling  staff.  1835  GREVILLE  Mem.  Geo.  IV 
(1875)  III.  xxviii.  278  Dined  yesterday  with  the  Vice-Chan 
cellor;  sixteen  people,  .almost  all  lawyers  and  lawyeresses. 
1861  MRS.  H.  WOOD  E.  Lynne  i,  '  Egad  !  lawyering  can't 
be  such  bad  work,  Carlyfe  '.  '  Nor  is  it . .  But  you  must 
remember  that  a  good  fortune  was  left  me  by  my  uncle  .  .*. 
'  I  know.  The  proceeds  of  lawyering  also '.  1862  MAYHEW 
Prisons  of  London  72  A  chapel-like  edifice  called  the  '  hall ' 
.  .where  the  lawyerlmgs  '  qualify '  for  the  bar.  1871  CARLYLE 
in  Mrs.  Curly  Us  Lett.  II.  374  W.  H.,  the  now  lawyering, 
parliamenteering,  &c. ;  loud  man.  1881  MASSON  Carlyle  in 
Macm.  Mag.  XLV.  64  The  Edinburgh  . .  of  Jeffrey  in  the 
early  heyday  of  his  lawyership  and  editorship  of  the  Edin- 
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turgh  Review.     ifcfi  Columbus  Dispatch  (Ohio)  n  Jan.  4/4 
Miss  Nellie  G.  Robison,  the  Cincinnati  lawyeress. 

Lax  ^aeks),  s/>.l  Obs.  (revived  as  an  alien  word.) 
In  i  leax,  laex,  lex.  7  lauxe,  lask,  (//.)  lack(e)s. 
[OE.  leax  =  OHO.,  MHG.  /a/is  (mod.G.  lac/is), 
Du.,  ON.,  Sw.,  Da.  lax  :-OTeiit.  *lahs-  (cons.- 
stem) ;  cognate  and  synonymous  forms  are  Lith. 
/aszis:a,  Lettish  lasis,  Russian  Jiocon,,  Polish  toso's.'} 
A  salmon ;  in  later  use  some  particular  kind  of 
salmon  (see  quots.). 

In  the  i7th  c.  the  word  seems  to  have  been  obsolete  exc. 
in  the  north  ;  southern  writers  merely  guess  at  the  meaning  ; 
Minsheu  1617  (followed  by  Phillips)  app.  connected  the  word 
with  LAX<J.  In  recent  examples  it  represents  the  Sw.  or  Nor 
wegian  word,  as  applied  to  the  salmon  of  those  countries. 

f  725  Corpus  Gloss.  E  315  F.ssox,  laex.  a  1000  Boeih. 
Aletr.  xix.  12  Hwy  ge  mi  ne  seltan  on  snme  dune  Usenet 
eowru,  bonne  eow  foil  lysteS  leax  o33e  cyperan  ?  c  1050 
.^itpj>l.  sEl/ric's  VPC.  in  Wr.-Widcker  180/33  Ksocius,  ltd 
salino,  lex.  c  1300  Havelok  754  He  tok  be  sturgiun,  and 
be  qual,  And  be  turbut  and  lax  with  al.  Ibid.  896  He  bar 
up  wel  a  carte  lode  Of  segges,  laxcs,  of  playces  brode. 
c  1320  rol.  Si'Hgs  (Camden)  151  Thenne  mot  ych  haljbe 
hennen  a-rost,  Feyr  on  fyhshe  day  lannprey  ant  lax.  1488 
Acta  Dont.  Ctmc.  89/1  Extending  merely  to  ixx"  of  salmond 
laxis  takin  vp  be  him.  1589  RIDER  F.ng.,Lal.  Diet.  1721 
A  Laxe,  a  fish  so  called,  exos,  eso.i:  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny 
I.  242  The  Lax,  in  the  Rhene.  1617  MINSHEU  l)uctor,Lax, 
a  fish  so  called,  a  fish  which  hath  no  bones.  1621  Naworth 
Honst-h.  Bits.  (Snrlees)  1(15  One  great  lauxe,  iiij3.  Hid.  84 
Lask.  1656  W.  U.  tr.  Coiiunins'  Gate  Lat.  Unl.  §  154  The 
pointed  Sturgeon,  and  gristly  l.ax,  greatning  to  the  length 
of  fowr  and  twentie  feet.  1677  JOHNSON  in  Kay's  Corr. 
( 1848)  127  In  the  mouth  of  Eden,  in  Cumberland,  the  fisheis 
have  four  distinctions  of  yearly  growth.. before  they  con,e 
to  be  lackes  ;  . .  the  Lacks,  or  overgrown  salmon.  i88z 
MRS.  H.  RKEVE  Cookery  ^  llousek.  xiv.  104  Norwegian 
Lax  (Salmon).  1883  I'isheries  Kxhib.  Catal.  68  Tunny, 
Char,  Lax,  Cod,  Haddock,  Herring,  Oysters,  vSic. 

b.  Comb.,  as  lax  fisher;  t  lax-pink,  ?a  salmon 
at  a  certain  stage  of  growth  (cf.  LASPUING). 

1533-4  Act  25  Hen.  /"///,  c.  7  The  yonge  frye  spaune  or 
broode  of  any  kynde  of  Salmon  called  lakspynkes  smowtis 
or  salmon  pele.  1543  Extracts  Aterd.  Keg,  (1844)  I.  187, 
I  and  Jolinn  Freser,  laxfj'schar.  11670  SPALDING  Tronb, 
Chas.  /  (Bannatyne  Club)  I.  305  The  masters  and  lax-fishers 
of  Dee  and  Don.  1873  Neiu  Hist.  Abtrdeensh.  I.  99  A  very- 
pleasant  footpath  for  the  lax  fishers. 

Lax,  i*.2    Also  6-7  laxe.     [?  f.  LAX  ».] 
1 1.   A  laxative  medicine,  an  aperient.   Obs. 
1526  Pilgr  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  171  Pocyons,  laxes, 
..  and  other  medecynes.     1544  PHAKR  Regim.  Lyfe  (1553) 
E  i  b,  It  is  good  to  take  an  infusion  or  laxe  of  rubarbe. 

2.  Looseness  of  the  bowels,  diarrhcEa  (in  men  and 
cattle) ;   =  LASK  sb^   Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1540  HYRDE  tr.  Vivas'  Instr.  Chr.  Worn.  (1592)  Q  ij,  Often 
changing  his  sheets  and  his  clouts,  because  he  had  an  ex- 
ceeding  laxe.  1542  BOOHUE  Dyetary  xxii.  (1870)  286  Maces 
. .  is  good  for  the  blody  llyxe  and  laxcs.  1573  Tussi-.R  Hitsb. 
xix.  (1878)  53  Which  so,  if  ye  giue,  with  the  water  and  chalke, 
thou  makest  the  laxe  fro  thy  cow  away  walke.  1607  TOP- 
SELL  Fonr-f.  Beasts  (1658.1  298  The  lax  or  bloudy  fiix.  1610 
MARKHAM  Maslerp.  i.  Ixx.  147  Of  the  Laxe,  or  too  much 
scouring  of  Horses.  1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  hnpr.  (1756) 
1.  216  If  the  Lax  or  Scouring  continues  too  long  upon  him. 
1770  HANLY  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXI.  133  She  was  seized  with 
a  smart  lax.  1876  in  ll'/iitly  Gloss.  1877  N.  W.  Line. 
Gloss.,  Lax,  a  looseness  of  the  bowels.  See  Lask. 

trans/.  1577  FULKE  Tim  Trfttt.  agst.  Papists  u.  366 
Being  trpbled  with  a  sore  laxe  of  the  tongue,  which  I  take 
to  be  a  like  disease  in  y  mouth  that  it  is  in  y"  wombe. 

3.  ?  Relief,  release.  rare~\ 

a  1800  Bonny  Haby  Livingston  xviii.  in  Child  Ballads 
(1890)  IV.  233/2  O  wherefore  should  I  tell  my  grief,  Since 
lax  I  canna  find  ? 

Lax  (Iseks),  a.  fad.  L.  lax-ns  loose ;  cogn.  w. 
langitere  to  LANGUISH,  and  prob.  also  with  Teut. 
*slako-  SLACK  a.'] 

1.  Of  the  bowels  :  Acting  easily,  loose,  f  Of  a 
person  :  Having  the  bowels  unduly  relaxed. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xiv.  152  Men  putten  it  [manna]  in 
Medicynes  for  riche  men,  to  make  the  Wombe  lax,  and  to 
purge  evylle  Blode.  1530  PALSGR.  317/1  Laxe  as  one  that 
hath  the  flyxe  or  wymte,fyrmix.  a  1776  R.  JAMES  Dissert. 
Fevers  (r778)  no,  I  do  not  neglect  on  these  occasions, 
proper  evacuations  by  bleeding,  and  keeping  the  body 
somewhat  lax.  1804  ABERNETHY  Surf.  Obs.  188  The  bowels 
lax.  1822-34  Good's  Study  Mcd.  (ed.  4)  I.  37  A  moderately 
lax  state  of  the  " 


he  bowels  lessens  the  risk  of  worse  consequences 


from  dentition. 

2.  Slack ;  not  tense,  rigid,  or  tight.  Hence  of 
bodily  constitution  or  mental  powers  :  Wanting  in 
'  tone '  or  tension.  Now  somewhat  rare. 

1660  tr.  Amyraldus'  Treat,  cone.  Kelig.  H.  i.  154  The 
springs  are  some  too  stiffe,  and  others  too  laxe.  1669  HOL 
DER  Eleui.  Speech  129  Though  their  outward  Ear  be  stop!  by 
the  Laxe  Membrane  to  all  Sounds  that  come  that  way.  1732 
ARBUTHNOT  Rules  o/ 'Diet  409  Especially  Mothers  of  a  weak 
lax  Constitution.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  85  F  7  That 
neither  the  Faculties  of  the  one  [the  mind]  nor  of  the  other 
[the  body]  be  suffered  to  grow  lax  or  torpid  for  Want  of  Use. 
1789  W.  BUCHAN  Doin.  Med.  (1790)  339  When  it  attacks  the 
tender  and  delicate,  or  persons  of  a  weak  lax  fibre.  1842 
ABDY  Water  Cure  (1843)  64  Abdomen  soft,  lax,  and  without 
inequalities. 

b.  Of  the  limbs,   attitude:    Relaxed,   without 
muscular  tension,  rare. 

1832  L.  HUNT  Hero  H  Leander  n.  89  His  tossing  hands  are 
lax.  1887  D.  C.  MURRAY  &  HERMAN  One  Trav.  Returns  vi. 
91  He  fell  back  in  his  chair  and  lay  lax  with  closed  eyes. 

c.  Of  attachment   or  connexion  of  any  kind: 
Weak  in  force,  easily  dissolved. 


LAX 

1782  KIRWAN  in  Phil.  TraiK.  LXXII.  216  Nitrous  air 
where  the  union  of  phlogiston  to  the  acid  is  of  the  laxest 
kind. 

3.  a.  Of  organic  tissue,  stone,  soils,  etc. :  Loose 
in  texture;  loosely  cohering  or  compacted  ;  porous. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  pf  Man  206  That  it  may  lirme,  stay, 
and  as  it  were  knit  together  his  soft  and  laxe  flesh.  1653 
H.  MOKK  Antid.  Ath.  i.  xi.  (1712)  34  This  lax  pith  or  marrow 
in  Man's  head.  1691  V.^  Creation  u.  (1692)  127  The  flesh  of 
this  sort  of  Fish  being  lax  and  spungy,  and  nothing  so  firm, 
solid  and  weighty  as  that  of  the  bony  Fishes.  1695  WOOD 
WARD  Nat.  Hist.  Karih  n.  (1723)  77  Not  only  in  the  more 
lax,  Chalk,  Clay,  and  Marie,  but  even  in  the  most  solid, 
Stone.  1713  DKRHAM  Pliys.-'l heol.  62"  Some  [delight]  in 
a  lax  or  sandy,  some  a  heavy  or  clayie  Soil.  1746  SIMGS; 
in  Phil.  Trans.  XLI V.  314  Wood,  Vegetables,  or  any  other 
lax  Bodies. .whose  Pores,  being  open  [etc.].  1811  PINKER- 
TON  Pt'tral.  1.  295  note.  Da  Costa.  .  mentions  the  whet-stone 
of  Derbyshire  as  of  a  lax  texture,  easily  pervaded  liy  water. 
1835-6  '1  'ODD  Cycl.  A  nut.  L  n,  i  The  psoas  muscle  is  covered 
with  a  lax  ..  cellular  tissue.  1873  T.  H.  GRKEN  Intri'd. 
I'nthot.  (ed.  2)  191  Those  organs  which  possess  a  lax  struc 
ture  ..  as  the  lungs.  '1875  Lfell's  Princ.  Gepl.  I.  i.  ii.  2^5 
Their  stems  had  also  a  lax  tissue. 

b.  Hot.  'Said  of  parts  which  are  distant  from 
each  other,  with  an  open  arrangement,  such  as  the 
panicle  among  the  kinds  of  inllorescence'  (Treas. 
Jiot.  1866). 

1796  WITHERING  Rril.  Plants  (ed.  3)  III.  294  [F.i/uisftnin 
ffti-usire}  Sheaths  larger  and  more  lax  than  those  of  li.  ar- 
Ti'nse.  1837  MACGILLIYKAY  U'itfiering's  Hrit.  PI.  (ed.  4)  i3 
The  Panicle  ..  presents  the  following  varieties:  Loose  or 
Lax,  when  the  stalks  are  distant.  1845  LINIJI.I.Y  .SY//.  lid. 
iv.  (1858)  32  Racemes  lax  when  in  fruit.  1846  DAN  x  /.oopli. 
(1848)  591  Pinnules  oblinue,  arcuate,  lax.  1877-84  F.  K. 
HL  I.MK  \Vihi  I'l.  p.  viii,  Flowers  in  a  lax  spike,  purple,  at 
times  fragrant. 

4.  Of  clothes  :  Loose-fitting,  worn  loosely.     Of 
persons  :    Negligent     in    attire    and    deportment. 
Of  handwriting :  Not  compact ;  also,  careless,  not 
precise,  nonce-uses. 

1621  IVmoN  Anat.  Mc-l.  in.  ii.  in.  iii.  (1651)  474  They  .  . 
hint  and  ciucifie  themselves,  sometimes  in  laxe  clothes,  an 
bundled  yards  I  think  in  a  gown,  a  sleeve.  1783  COUI-I-.K 
Let.  7  Mar.,  Life  &  Wks.  (1836)  II.  120  Your  manuscript 
indeed  is  close,  and  I  do  not  reckon  mine  very  lax.  1812 
H.  &  J.  SMITH  Rfj.  Addr.,  Theatre  71  Lax  in  their  gaiters, 
laxer  in  their  gait.  1885  W.  M.  ROSSETTI  in  Athenaeum 
6  -May  641/3  The  German  character  for  sir  .  .would  be  con 
siderably  like  that  for  70. .;  in  rapid  or  lax  handwriting  the 
two  might  be  almost  identical. 

5.  Of  rules, discipline, conduct, observance:  Loose, 
slack,  not  strict  or  severe.     Of  ideas,  interpretation, 
etc. :  Loose,  vague,  not  precise  or  exact.    Said  also 
of  the  agent  (in  both  uses). 

c  1450  tr.  De  hnitatione  I.  xxv.  37  He  bat  euermore  seki^ 
bo  hinges  bat  are  most  laxe  and  most  remisse,  sbal  encr 
be  in  anguissh.  c  1555  HARPSFIELD  Divorce  Hen.  VI 1 1 
(Camden)  187  If  the  Queen. .can  be  moved.,  to  take  vow  of 
chastity,  or  enter  in  laxe  religion.  1671  True  Nttnconf.  115 
As  for  this  your  Laxe  acceptation  of  a  professed  indifferer.cy 
in  externals.  1736  BUTLER  Anal.  l.  vi.  Wks.  1874  I.  113  In 
a  lax  way  of  speaking.  1755  JOIUTN  Diss.  vi.  260  The  word 
atcrnus  itself  is  sometimes  of  a  lax  signification.  1770 
BURKE  Pres.  Discont.  Wks.  1842  L  146  Under  the  lax  and 
indeterminate  idea  of  the  honour  of  the  crown.  1803  R. 
HALL  Wks.  (1853)  I.  ifioAtax  theology  is  the  natural  parent 
of  a  lax  morality.  1821  LAMB  Klia  Ser.  i.  Imperfect  Kym- 
pathies.  The  custom  of  resorting  to  an  oatli  .  MS  apt  . .  to 
introduce  into  the  laxer  sort  of  minds  the  notion  of  two 
kinds  of  truth.  1840  MACAULAY  Ess.,  Ranke  (1851)  II.  i.;6 
To  this  enthusiastic  neophyte  their  discipline  seemed  lax 
and  their  movements  sluggish.  1854  THACKEKAY  Newfouics 
I.  43, 1  was  a  lax  and  negligent  attendant.  1855  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  xv.  III.  570  The  oath  of  allegiance,  the  Whigs 
said,  was  drawn  in  terms  far  too  lax.  1856  FROUDE  Hist. 
Eng.  (1858)  I.  i.  86  The  execution  of  justice  was  as  lax  in 
practice  as  it  was  severe  in  theory.  1868  E.  EDWARDS  Ralegh 
I.  iv.  68  Writers  possessing  extremely  lax  notions  of  the  laws 
of  evidence.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  viii.  §  10.  581  Richard 
[Cromwell]  was  known  to  be  lax  and  godless  in  his  conduct. 
1884  Munch.  Kxaiii.  18  June  4/7  They  were  lax  in  their 
attendance,  losing  perhaps  one  or  two  days . .  per  week.  1884 
LD.  COLERIDGE  in  Law  Rep.  12  Q.  Bench  Div.  327  Towards 
the  close  of  his  life  the  practice  of  the  Court  became  some- 
what  easier  and  laxer. 

b.  said  of  versification. 

1749  Power  Pn.s.  Numbers  47  If  the  antient  Poetry  was 
too  lax  in  its  Numbers,  the  modern  is  certainly  too  strict. 
1817  MOORE  Lalla  R.  (1824)  161  The  lax  and  easy  kind  ol 
metre  in  which  it  was  written.  1847  L.  HUNT  Rlen,  Women, 
ff  Ji.  II.  viii.  145  The  lax  metre  and  versification  resembling 
those  of  the  second  order  of  French  tales  in  verse. 

6.  qnasi-adv.  So  as  to  have  ample  room.     [A 
Latinism :  cf.  LAXITY  4  ] 

16*7  MILTON  P.  L.  VH.  162  Mean  while  inhabit  laxe,  ye 
Powers  of  Heav'n.  [Cf.  Cicero  De  dmno  sua  xhv.  115  Ha- 
bitare  laxe  et  mafiii/ice  volnit.] 

1.  Comb.,  as  lax-fibred,  -flnvered  adjs. 

1761  PULTENEY  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI  I.  353  Women,  children, 
and  weakly  men .  .are  lax-fibred.  1861  Miss  PKATT  Flower. 
PI.  V.  210  Lax-flowered  Orchis.  1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora 
356  A  ceras  anthropophora, . .  Spike  lax-flowered. 

t  Lax,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  laxdre,  i.  /ax-us  LAX  a.] 
trans.  To  make  lax;  to  loosen,  relax;  to"  purge. 
Also  absol. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  vi.  xxi.  (1495)  210  Hole 
water  clensyth  and  laxyth  and  pourgyth  the  wombe.  Ibid. 
xvn.  Iv.  635  The  whyte  rote  of  Eleborus  laxyth  both  vpwai  de 
and  dounwarde.  1328  PAYNEL  tr.  Reg.  Salerni  (1535)  60  a, 
Butter.. laxethe  the  bealye  out  of  measure,  and  prouoketh 
one  to  vomyte.  1540  RAYNOLD  Byrtli  Mankynde  15  b,  Vf 
the  woman,  .hauebeen  longe  sycke  before  her  labor,  yf  she 
haue  ben  sore  laxed  ltd.  1552  laskedj.  1627-77  FELTHAM 
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LAXABLE. 

Resolves  n.  1.  259  That  we  should  laxe  our  selves  in  all  the 
corrupt  . .  pleasures  of  life.  1675  EVELYN  Terra  (1676)  57 
Laxing  the  parts,  and  giving  easy  deliverance  to  its  off 
spring.  1685  COTTON  tr.  Montaigne  \.  liv.  (1711)  470  An 
extream  Fear,  and  an  extream  Ardour  of  Courage,  do  equally 
trouble  and  lax  the  Belly. 

Hence  Lazed  ppl.  a.,  made  loose  or  slack,  relaxed. 
Xia  xing1  vbl.  sb.^  loosening. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cimrg.  268  For  brekyng  of  be  siphac 
&  of  his  laxyng.  1613  COCKERAM  H,  Released^  Laxed, 
Relaxed.  1679  EVELYN  Sylva  xxx.  (ed.  3)  176  Those  laxed 
parts,  and  Vessels  by  which  the  humour  did  ascend,  grow 
dry  and  close.  1718  PKIOR  Solomon  in.  162  When  the  lax'd 
Sinews  of  the  weaken'd  Eye  In  wat'ry  Damps  or  dim 
Suffusion  lye. 

t  La'xable,  Obs.  rarf1.  [ad.L.  type  laxa- 
bit-is,  f.  laxarc  :  see  LAX  v.  and  -ABLE.]  Of  the 
body  :  Easily  purged,  '  loose'. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f,  Beasts  (1658)  337  Drink  . .  mingled 
with  Mares  milk,  doth  make  the  body  loose  andjaxuble. 

t  laxament.    Obs~°    [ad.  L.  l&xamtnt-um 

an  extending,  relaxation,  etc.,  f.  laxare  to  LAX.] 
1623  COCKERAM,  Laxawent,  a  release. 

t  La'xate,  v.  06s.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L.  laxare 
LAX  z/.]  trans.  To  loosen,  relax.  Also  absol. 

1623  COCKERAM,  La.vate,  to  release,  to  loose,  to  pardon. 
1652 "FRENCH  Yorksh.Spa  viii.  72  It  corroborates,  astringeth, 
and  laxateth.  Ibid.  xi.  96  Exercise  is  . .  very  necessary,  as 
being  good  to  laxate  the  passages  of  the  body.  1661  LOVELL 
Hist.  A  nim.  $  Min.  211  All  fat  things  laxate  the  stomach. 

Hence  fLa-xated///.  a.,  f  La-xating  vbl.  sb. 

1652  FRENCH  Yorksh.  Spa,  iv.  41  They  that  have  very  cold, 
weak  and  laxated  stomacks.  Ibid.  viii.  73  If  by  its  laxating, 
evacuation  is  promoted. 

Laxatioii  (Iccks^'-jDn).  [ad.  L.  taxation-em, 
n.  of  action  f.  laxare'.  see  LAX  v.  and  -ATIOX.] 
The  action  of  loosening  or  relaxing ;  the  state  of 
being  loosened  or  relaxed ;  occas.  an  instance  or 
means  of  relaxing,  a  laxative  application. 

1398  TKEVISA  Barth.  D?  /'.  A',  vm.  xxvii.  (1495)  337  Hote 
water  is  contrary  to  laxacion  yf  the  heete  of  the  ayre  is  not 
stronge  for  the  tyme  also,  ris^o  LI.OYU  Trcas.  Health 
(1585)  Kiv,  Heanes  sodde  in  Vcniger.  .do  greatlye  withold 
Laxation.  1579  TWYNK  Phisitke  agst.  I-'ort.  I.  xxiv.  35  a, 
These  are  the  prouocations  of  leacherie,  these  are  the  taxa 
tions  of  libertie.  1640  lip.  REYNOLDS  Passions  v.  34  That 
Law,  without  execution  whereof  there  cannot  but  follow 
;i  taxation  of  the  whole  fr:ime  [of  Nature].  1661  LOVKI.L 
Hist.  Anint.fy  Min.  420 The  hernia,,  .it's  cured  by  taxation. 
1669  W.  SIMPSON  Hydro!.  Chym.  127  I!y  reason  of  the  taxa 
tion  and  flagging  of  the  membranes.  1699  T.  PRNNET 
Dissenters'  Pleas.  (171115  By  reason  of.,  taxation  ofdiscipHn 
in  those  wars,  Atheism  has  much  increas'd.  1832  I.TAYLOR 
Saturday  Even.  26  The  movement — the  la*  a! ion  of  the 
human  mind  in  all  countries.  1897  Allbutfs  Syst.  ATcii. 
IV.  252  An  initial  mercurial  purge,  followed  by  milder  saline 
taxations,  .will  afford  some  amelioration. 

Laxative   (Ise'ksativ),  a.   and   sb.     Also   4-6 
laxatif,  -yf(e,  6  laxitive.     [a.  F.  laxatif,  -ivet  ad. 
L.  laxattv-uS)  f.  laxare  :  see  LAX  v.  and  -ATIVE.] 
A.  adj.  Having  the  property  of  relaxing. 

1.  Of  medicines,  food,  etc. :  Having  the  property 
of  loosening  and  evacuating  the  bowels. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  cxii.  (1495)  675  Some 
oyle.  .is  laxatyf  and  nesshynge.  c  1400  Lan/ranc's  Cinirg, 
184,  I  ne  knewe  no  medicyn  laxatif  fat  is  so  good.  1481 
CAXTON  Reynard  x\\\\..  (Arb.'tgo  He  knewe.. alle  theherbes 
..  whiche  were  viscose  or  laxatyf.  >547  HOORDE  Brei>. 
Health  §  iro  Vse  laxatiue  meates.  .if  nede  tlo  require.  1598 
SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  i.  in.  Furies  646  Our  Clysters 
laxative.  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanks  Tra->.  185 
Tortoises,  .excellent  meat,  . .  but  are  so  laxative,  they  cause 
even  DLsenterias.  1732  AKBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  \.  244 
Tamarinds,  Astringent,  yet  laxative  to  the  lower  Eelly. 
1789  \V.  BUCHAN  Dom.  Med.  (1790)  293  Fomentations  and 
laxative  clysters  are  by  no  means  to  be  omitted.  1809  PINK- 
NEY  Trav.  France  222  Those  countries  are  most  healthy 
where,  from  an  ordinary  laxative  diet,  the  body  is  always 
kept  open.  1861  BENTLEY  Man.  Bot.  579  Some  [of  the 
Composite}  are  laxative  and  anthelmintic. 

2.  Of  the  bowels,   or  the   bodily   constitution  : 
Loose,  subject  to  'flux*  or  free  discharge  of  the 
faeces.     Of  a  disease  :  Characterized  by  such  dis 
charge.     Now  rare. 

1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov,  (1867)  34  Ye  would  ..  geue  me 
a  purgacion.  Hut  I  am  laxatiue  inou^h.  1573  BARET^/:-. 
L  153  Letise  is  good  to  make  one  laxitiue  or  go  to  ystoole. 
1608  MIDDLETON  Fain.  Love  in.  in,  What  a  laxatiue  fever 
shakes  me.  1620  VENNKR  Via  Recta  v.  90  A  very  good 
medicinable  meate,  for  such  as  are  too  laxatiue,  and  subiect 
to  fluxes.  1635  BRERKTON  Trav.  (Chetham  Soc.)  I.  130 
My  body  was  always  . .  inclined  to  be  laxative  and  soluble. 
1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  38.  3/2  You  seem  prone  to  Excess, 
Whence  this  Laxative  Ailing  arises-  1722  QIMNCY  Lex. 
Phys.-Med.  ted.  2),  Laxative,  signifies  loose  in  Body,  so  as 
to  go  frequently  to  stool.  1801  Med.  Jrnl.  V.  261  Bowels 
laxative,  tongue  and  skin  healthy.  1822-54  Good's  Study 
Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  194  If  confined  in  youth,  in  advanced  life 
they  [the  bowels]  are  often  laxative. 

b.  transf.  Unable  to   contain  one's   speech  or 
emotions.  ?  Obs. 

1601  B.  JONSON  Poetaster  Apol.  Dial.,  Fellowes  of  practis'd 
and  most  laxatiue  tongues.  1607  W.  S.  Puritan  in.  F  2, 
I  am  of  such  a  laxatiue  laughter,  that  if  the  Deuill  him  selfe 
stood  by,  I  should  laugh  in  his  face.  1622  T.  SCOTT  Belg. 
Pismire  Pref.  2  My  owne  Countri-men  haue  tongues  laxa 
tiue  enough,  and  Strangers  are  in  their  wordes  ..  libertines. 
a  1639  W.  WHATELEY  Prototypes  i.  vi.  (1640)  85  This  sinne 
proceedeth  from  a  twattling  laxative  humour  causing  that  a 
man  must  vent  all  he  knows  and  be  talking  of  many  things. 

3.  Having  a  loosing  power,  affording  remission 
or  relief,  rare. 
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1645  MII.TON  Tttraeh.  Wks.  1851  IV.  216  A  law  giving 
permissions  laxative  to  unmarry  a  wife  and  marry  a  lust. 
xfi^g  —  Eikon.  xiv.  138  The  .simpler  sort  he  furnishes  with 
laxative,  hee  termes  them  general  clauses,  which  may  serve 
to  releeve  them  against  the  Covnant  tak'n. 

B.  sb.  1.  A  laxative  medicine  ;  '  a  slightly  pur 
gative  medicine  which  simply  unloads  the  bowels ' 
(Syd.  Soc.  Lex.\ 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt's  T.  1898  Hym  gayneth  neither  for 
to  gete  his  lif,  Vomyt  vpward  ne  dounward  laxatif.  — 
Nun's  Pr.  T.  142  Er  ye  take  youre  laxatyues,  Of  lawriol, 
Centaure,  and  fFumetere.  <  1400  Laii/r,inc's  Ciriirg.  333 
Whanne  his  body  is  maad  clene  wi^  laxatiuis.  1412-20 
LYDG.  Chron.  Troyi.  in,  And  made  him  [sc.  Cerberus]  voide 
his  venym  in  ye  strife  And  upwarde  gaue  hym  suche  a  laxa- 
tyfe  That  all  the  worldehisbrethecontagyous  Infected  hath. 
1572  M ASCALL  Plant.  <y  Graff.  1,1592)  57  The  iuyce  of  Klder, 
..  of  Turbith,  or  such  like  laxitiues.  1612  WOODALL  Snrg. 
Mate  Wks.  (1653)  154  Thou  maist  also  give  the  partie  some 
laxative.  1726  SWIFT  Gulliver  in.  vi.  83  Lenitives,  Aperi 
tives,  . .  Laxatives.  1822-34  Gooifs  Stiuty  Med.  ted.  4)  I.  37 
If  the  bowels  be  confined,  we  must  employ  cooling  laxatives. 
1874  R.  Hoopers  Physic.  I'atie  M.  \.  v.  (ed.  9)  230  Brown 
bread  often  proves  an  effectual  laxative. 

1 2.  ?  Relaxed  condition  of  the  bowels,  *  flux '. 
Obs.  rare. 

(1430  LYDG.  Reason  fySens.  3439  The  drynke.  .Which the 
mynystres  of  babel  Maden . .  And  gaf  hyt  to  kyng  Sedechye 
Wher  thorgh  he  had  a  laxatyf  That  he  shortly  lost  hys  lyf. 
1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxxiii.  140  He  cowth  gif  cure  for 
laxatyve.  1527  ANDREW  Brnnsnyke's  DistylL  Waters 
Aij  b,  Who  so  drynke  the  same  [walwort]  water  at  eche 
tyme  ii  ounces  or  two  ounces  and  a  halfe  causeth  laxatyfe. 

La'xativeness.  [f.  prec.  +•  -NESS.]  Loose 
or  relaxed  condition  (of  the  body,  etc.). 

1610  MARKHAM  Master},  i.  xii.  33  Laxatiuenes.se  or  loos- 
nesse  of  the  body  is  a  signe  of  a  hot  liner.  1611  COTCR., 
Coiirance,  a  flux,  a  laxatiuene?>se  in  the  bodie.  1615  MARK- 
HAM  Eng.  tfovsKU*  ii.  vi.  (1668)  142  It.  .proceedeth  ..  from 
a  laxativeness  or  looseness  of  milk.  1725  BRADLEY  Faut. 
Diet.  s.v.  Sconring-long-soughti  Either  by  over-heating  or 
by  unwholsome  Fodder,  which  will  breed  Laxativeness. 
b.  Looseness  of  tongue. 

1866  Sat.  A'lf.  i  Sept.  254/2  Their  silence  is  quite  refresh 
ing  beside  the  rhetorical  laxativeness  of  others. 

Laxator  (loeks^'t^O.  Anat.  [mod.L.,  agent-n. 
f.  L.  laxare  (see  LAX  z>.).]  Name  formerly  given 
to  a  (supposed)  muscle  of  the  external  car. 

1799  HOMK  Ear  in  Phil.  Trans.  XC.  9  The  largest  of  these 
is  called  the  obliquus,  and  is  the  antagonist  of  the  tensor 
muscle  ;  the  other  is  very  small,  and  is  called  (he  laxatur. 
1808  Med.  Jrnl.  XIX.  393  Soemmerring  again  errs  ..  in 
considering  the  muscle  as  entirely  a  laxator. 

Laxisiu  (Iceksiz'nV.     [f.  LAX  a.  +  -ISM.]     The 

views  of  the  '  laxists'. 

1895  Dublin  Rev.  Ocl.  276  Lax  ism  and  Jansenism. 

Laxist  (Icc-ksist  .  [f.  LAX  a.  +  -IST.]  One  who 
favours  lax  views  or  interpretation  :  spec,  the  desig 
nation  given  by  modern  historians  to  the  school  of 
casuists  in  the  Roman  church  who  maintained  that 
it  was  justifiable  to  follow  any  probability,  however 
slight,  in  favour  of  liberty.  Also  attrib. 

1865  F.  OAKKLEY  in  Ess.  Rclig.  $  Lit.  144  One  of  two 
extreme  attitudes;  that  ofunpractic.il  theorists,  on  the  one 
hand,  or  that  of  practica.1  laxists  on  the  other.  1882  LITTLK- 
DALE  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIV.  638/2  Some  of  the  stricter 
casuists  say  so,  but  Liguori  sides  with  ihe  laxi>ts.  1884 
Ch.  Time*  366/2  There  is  a  disastrous  recommendation  of 
the  laxist  school  in  handling  moral  questions.  \9tyo  Guardian 
7  May  741/1  There  have*  been  '  rigorist '  and  '  laxibt '  views 
on  points  of  morals  and  discipline. 

La-xitude.    rare  -l.     [See  -TUBE.]     Laxity. 

1861  WRIGHT  Ess.  ArchxoL  II.  xvii.  97  The  laxitude  of 
medieval  manners. 

Laxity  (larksiti).  [a.  F.  faxifif,  ad.  L.  faxi- 
tatern,  f.  laxns  LAX  a]  Tlie  quality  of  being  lax. 

1.  Looseness,  irretentiveness  (of  the  bowels,  etc.) ; 
slackness,  want   of  tension  (in  the   muscular  or 
nervous  fibres,  etc.). 

1528  PAYNKI.  tr.  Reg.  Salerni  (1535)  119  b,  Superfluous 
drynkynge  of  cold  drynke. .causeth  the  palsey,  or  laxiie  of 
themembres.  1620  VENNER  Via  Rt'tta  viii.  i84Thestomacke 
.  .if  it  be  subiect  to  laxitie.  1671  WISEMAN  Wounds  \\.  v.  36 
There  arises  a  laxity  and  indigesture  in  the  Wound.  1707 
FI.OYER  Physic.  Pulse -Watch  203  The  laxity  of  Fibres  in 
the  Habit  of  the  Body,  or  Viscera^  is  restored  by  Exercise, 
Friction,  and  cold  Baths.  1775  JOHNSON  Let.  to  Mrs. 
Tht-ale  13  July,  In  her  early  state  of  laxity  and  feebleiu-ss. 
1789  W.  Hue  11  AN  Dow.  Mt'd.  (i7yo)  319  This  disease  may.. 
proceed  from  too  great  a  laxity  of  the  organs  which  secrete 
the  urine.  1799  M.  UNDERWOOD  Dis.  C/tildr.  (ed.  4)  I.  6 
The  great  moisture  and  laxity  of  infants. 

2.  Looseness  of  texture  or  cohesion ;   openness, 
uncompact  structure  or  arrangement. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  229  The  skin  ..  by  the 
closenesse  or  laxitie  thereof,  as  he  drawes  it  in^  or  lets  it 
out.  1660  BOYLE  New  Kxf>.  Phys  Mech.  xxxvi.  300  The 
d  if- for  in  consistence,  as  to  laxity  and  compactness  of  the 
Air  at  several  distances  from  us.  1692  BKNILKY  Boyle  Lect. 
vii.  (1693)  25  The  former  [cause]  cuuld  never  beget  Whirl 
pools  in  a  Chaos  of  so  great  a  Laxity  and  Thinness. 

3.  Looseness  or  slackness  in  the  moral  and  intel 
lectual  spheres ;    want  of  firmness,   strictness,  or 
precision. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Laxitif,  pardon,  chiefly  cheapnesse.  1656 
BLOUNT  Gtossogr.t  Laxity,  looseness,  wildness,  liberty.  1775 
JOHNSON  Tax.  no  Tyr.  20  Every  expedition  would  in  those 
daysof  laxity  have  produced  a  distinct  and  independent  state. 
1795  MASON  Ch.  Af»s.  in.  187,  I  need  not  observe  on  the 
laxity  of  that  Version.  1830  SCOTT  Denwnol.  viii.  260  Such 
laxity  of  discipline  afforded  scope  to  the  wildest  enthusiasm. 


LAY. 

1838  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Par.  Serm.  (1839)  IV.  ix.  156  All  these 
laxities  of  conduct  impress  upon  our  conscience  a  vague 
sense,  .of  guilt.  1849  MACAU  LAY  Hist.  Kng.  ix.  11.422  The 
very  faults  of  their  colleague,  the  known  laxity  of  his  prin 
ciples.  1858  FROUDE  Hist.  Eiig-.  111.  xvi.  407  Laxity  of 
assertion  in  matters  of  number  is  so  habitual  as  to  have  lost 
the  character  of  falsehood.  1865  TYLOR  Early  Hist.  Man. 
iv.  77  Carelessness  and  laxity  in  articulation.  1870  ROGERS 
Hist.  Gleanings  Ser.  11.  54  Laxity  of  belief  is  coupled  with 
laxity  of  practice.  1875  Protests  Lords  L  Pref.  10  A  laxity 
of  language,  which  must  have  conveyed  far  more  than  the 
framers  of  the  Act  contemplated.  1875  JowETT/Ya/0  (ed.  2) 
III.  265  Such  tales  .  .  engender  laxity  of  morals  among  the 
young. 

t-4.  Spaciousness,  [A  Latinism  :  cf.  LAX  a.  6.] 
1650  FULLER  Pisgah  n.  v.  122  The  hills  in  Palestine  gener 
ally  had  in  their  sides  plenty  of  caves,  and  those  of  such 
laxity  and  receit  that  ours  in  England  are  but  conny  • 
boroughs  if  compared  to  the  palaces  which  those  hollow 
places  afforded. 

Laxly  (Ice-ksli),  adv.     [f.  LAX  a.  +  -LY2.] 

1.  In  physical  sense  :  Loosely;  withloosecohesion; 
slackly,  without  tension. 

1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  I.  24  With  [it]  all  the  other 
elements  ..  are  more  laxly  or  intimately  blended.  1887 
D.  C.  MURRAY  &  HERMAN  One  Trav.  Returns  ii.  35  The 
queen's  head  fell  laxly  on  the  arm  which  encircled  her. 

b.  /to/.,  etc.  :  With  loose  or  open  arrangement  ; 
not  closely,  compactly,  or  densely. 

1847  W.  E.  STEELE  Field  Bot.  iyi  The  flor.  thin,  laxly 
imbricated.  1853  DANA  Crust.  \.  586  Hand,  .laxly  pubescent 
about  the  lingers.  1867  J.  R.  JACKSON  in  Intel}.  Observ. 
No.  62.  129  Laxly  or  densely  imbricate.  1870  HOOKEK 
Stud.  Flora  101  Vicia  sylvatica  ..  Racemes  laxly  6-18- 
flowered. 

2.  \Vith  moral  or  intellectual  looseness  ;  without 
strictness,  precision,  or  exactness. 

1680  Answ.  Stilling/lee?  s  Serm.  12  We  will  not  speak  so 
laxly  altogether  as  he  does  there.  1773  JOHNSON  in  AVitci'// 
24  Oct.,  Nobody,  at  times,  talks  more  laxly  than  1  do.  1779 
[BuKKEj  ibid.  12-19  Oct.,  I  do  not  think  that  men  who  li\e 
laxly  in  the  world,  as  you  and  I  do,  can  with  propriety 
assume  such  an  authority.  1838-9  HAI.LAM  Hist.  Lit.  III. 
Hi.  vi.  302  The  former  of  these  corrective  functions  must 
have  been  rather  laxly  exercised.  1867  FREEMAN  Norm. 
Cony.  (ed.  3)  I.  Jit.  102  The.  .Thfgns  would  attend  more 
laxly.  1868  Ibid  (1876)  II.  ix.  403  We  mu-^t  remember  how 
laxly  that  word  is  often  taken.  1889  H.  D.  TRAII.I.  Straf- 
ford  74  The  enforcement  of  the  laxly  administered  penal 
statutes. 

Laxiuailliite  (Ire'ksmansitX  Min.  [Named 
after  E.  J.axtnann,  a  Swedish  chemist  :  see  -ITE.] 
A  synonym  of  VAUQCELINITE. 

1884  in  Casselfs  Encyst.  Diet. 

Laxness  (te'ksnesV  [f.  LAX  a.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  lax  ;  laxity  :  a.  in  physical  senses. 

1634  T.  JOHNSON  tr.  Party's  Chirnrg.  xxvi.  xlii.  (1678)  658 
Cold  Waters  or  Baths..  ht  Iptlie  laxnessof  the  bowels.  1669 
HOLDER  EUm.  Speech  161  It  is  requisile  that  the  Tympanum 
be  tense..  ;  otheiwise  the  laxne^s  of  that  Membrane  will 
..damp  the  sound  1681  GLANVILL  Sadduthtims  \.  (168?) 
155  Like  some  Hotly  passing  through  an  over-targe  or  wide 
hole,  where  it  cannot  stick  by  reason  of  the  laxness  of  the 
passage.  1718  QUINCY  Compl.  Dis/>.  6  By  the  greater  lax- 
ness  of  its  Contexture  it  will  not  lie  in  so  little  room.  1774 
GARDEN  in  Phil.  Trans  LXV.  105  This  carina  ..  is  very 
distinguishable  ..  by  its  thinness,  its  apparent  laxness. 
b.  in  moral  or  intellectual  senses. 

1676  W.  HLBKAFM  Haziness  of  People  Pref,  Too  much 
rigid  ness  on  the  one  hand,  or  laxness  on  the  other  1715 
Wodroiv  Corr.  (1843)  II  96  The  universal  laxness  of  the 
age.  1841  Ei-PHiNsioNK  Hist.  Ind.  I.  51  The  laxness,  con 
fusion,  and  barbatism  which  pervade  this  branch  of  the  law. 
1843  THACKERAY  A'<?rt-«i7i/;/£-vii,  Deploring  .  .the  dreadful 
immorality  which..  at  osc  in  consequence  r.f  their  laxness. 

t  I*a*xy,  a.  Obs.  rare  [f.  LAX  a.  +  -Y  V]  =LAX 
a.  3  a. 

1716-11  Mitt's  Weekly  *Jrnl,  (1722)  II.  24  Her  Flesh  is 
laxy  and  flabby. 

Lay  (I**1),  s/>'1  O/'J.exc.  dial.    Forms  :  a.  i  lasu, 

3  la}e  ;  //.  .3  lawes,  4  lauen.     ft.  3  lei-e,  3,  5  ley, 

4  leye,  laie,  4-5  laye,  4,  y  (ifiaf.)  lay.    [OK.  /og// 
(oblique  cases  /age)  ;  the  £  forms  may  represent 
either  an  OK.  *fogc  dat  ,  ace  ,  or  gen.,  or  the  ON. 
kgi  dative,  Icgir  ])lural,  of  the  equivalent  /^f-r:— 
(  )Teut.    *lngU'Z  :—  pre-Teut.   *laku-s    (  =  L.    fafits 
LAKE  sl>.4).     It   is   nls«   probable   that   in   some 
instances  the  0   forms  represent  an  adoption  of 
OK.  lai  pool  :—  L.  lac  H  HI.]     A  lake,  pool. 

a.  ft  1000  Boeth.  Metr.  ix  40  Lyft  and  laju  land  yml>- 
clyppab  garsecij  embeyyrt  gumuna  ri«.e.  aioooCafi1mon's 
(,'ftt.  211  (Gr.t  L:i*o  yint-nde.  a  1300  Ckildh.  Jews  114-1  v 
in  Horslm.  Altengl,  Leg.  (1875)  12-13  W-Ttur  ^are  with  iune 
he  brou^ie.  His  lawes  niakeii  J»ate  inne  lie  b»u^:e.  Bote  a 
giw  of  heoite  wrac  Alle  hise  lawes  paie  he  to  brae.  K-MI 
him  ^.t-idc  with  hasiiue  wille.  ->wi  hast  pou  to  broke  mi  lay? 
1340-70  Ahsaitnder  3856  Theo  blod,  of  heom  that  was 
sla\\L-n,  Ran  by  flodU  and  by  kuicn. 

^.  £1330  Arth:  «y  Merl.  5296  pe  blotl  ran  in  be  valaie  So 
water  out  of  a  laie.  Ibid.  9652  He  made  alle  a  valaye  Al  so 
it  were  a  brod  leye.  1387  TRKVISA  lligiien  (Rolls)  III.  367 
Alisaundre.  .hadde  alle  maner  bestes  in  kepyng  in  hyves,  in 
layes,  in  fisshe  weres  and  pondes.  1390  GOWRR  Con/.  II. 
167  She  was  nigh  the  great  lay  Of  Triton  [  L.  Tritonia 
ptthts}  founde,  where  she  lav  A  child  for  -cast,  a  1440  Sir 
Degree.  239  One  a  launtle  by  a  ley  These  lordus  dounne 


Degree.  239 
lyght.    1481 
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lyght.  1481  CAXTON  Godfrey  cd\\.?<fi  Tlie  cyte  of  tabarye, 
whiche  siondeth  on  the  laye  of  Genie,  a  1825  KOKBY  Voc. 
E.  Angliiti  Layt  a  very  large  pond.  1840  SPURDENS^W/^/. 
V'oc.  E.  Angliay  Lays',  always,  I  believe,  in  the  plural 
number  ;  as  '  Denham  lays'.  Pond-;  in  the  midst  of  coppice 
and  timber. 


LAY. 

b.  attrib.,  as  lay-feu,  -mire. 

<  1205  LAV.  22835  DrajeS  hine  to  ane  more  &  do5  hine  in 
an  ley  uen  [c  1275  la;e  fen],  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  328  So  me 
deoppre  wade5  into  j>e  ueondes  leie  uenne  [MS.  7\  i6e 
deoueles  Ic!  mure],  so  me  kumeS  later  up.  «  1225  ftlarkcretc 
14  Ich  leade  ham  ibe  leiuen  {printed  leinen]  ant  ibe  ladliche 
lake  of  be  suti  sunne.  c  1230  noli  Mt'id.  33  Hwase  lici  ileinen 
[i.e.  i  lei  uen,  MS.  B.  ileifen]  deope  bisunken. 

t  Lay,  sb2  Obs.  In  3  Ie3he,  lai.  [a.  ON.  Uiga 
hire,  tol!.]  Hire.  Also  in  comb.  Ie3hemann 
(—ON.  leigutnaft)'},  a  hireling. 

i  1200  ORMIN  6222  And  31111110  birrb  ^unnkerr  le^hemenn 
Kihht  la^helike  ledenn.  Ibid.  6234  And  heore  le^he  birr}) 
hemm  beon  R^cdi}  (?ann  itt  iss  addledd.  a  1300  Cursor  A/. 
11814  Nu  ntghes  tim  to  tak  his  lai  [/-WryCmede,  Trin.  pay], 

"t"  Lay,-*'/'.'*  Obs.  Also  3  lei,  3-4  lai(e,  5  ley,  5-6 
laye.  [a.  OF.  lei\  mod.F.  lot  law  =  Pr.  ley,  lei,  Cat. 
Uey,  Sp.  ley,  Pg-  lei,  It.  legge-.-L,  legem,  lex  law.] 
Law;  csp.  religious  law;  hence,  a  religion,  a  faith. 

a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  166  pact  crUtene  weren  £  leaffule  in 
godes  lei.  Ibid.  832  Sone  se  ich  a\vei  warp  ower  witlese 
lei.  .1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  1201  Dor-of  holden  oe  ieuwes  lay. 
c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  457/18  Formed  he  wende  to  Or- 
lians  to  prechie  godes  lay.  a  1300  Cursor  J\f.  1428  Fra 
abraham.  -Til  moyses  bat  gaf  be  lai.  Ibid.  1474  To  fight  al 
for  be  cristen  lay.  Ibid.  13593  'A  prophet',  said  he,  'be 
mi  lai'.  13..  Sir  Bates  (A.)  1053  pow  schelt  swere  vpoii 
f>e  lay.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg,  Saints  ii.  (Paul us)  983  All  |?at 
euire  war  of  lowis  lay-  c  1385  CfiAUCEH  Sfr.'s  T.  10.  c  1400 
Soivdone  Bab.  764  If  he  will  Baptised  be  And  lefe  his  fals 
laye.  .1400  tr.  Secret  a.  Secret. t  Gov.  Lordsh.  105  My  fey, 
My  byleue,  and  my  ley,  er  bes.  £1440  York  My st.  xi.  44 
Now  are  they  like  to  lose  our  layse.  Ibid,  xxxviii,  445  It  is 
gretely  against  oure  lay.  1513  DOUGLAS  sE  net's  yi.  xiv.  8 
Numa  Pompilius,  quhilk  salL.Begyn  and  btatut  with  lawis 
and  haly  layis  The  cheif  cetie  of  Rome.  1534  TINDALE  Acts 
xxvi.  5  After  the  most  straytest  secte  of  oure  laye  [1526  lawe], 
lyved  I  a  pharisaye.  1593  PEELE  Chron.  Edw.  /,  B  3,  'Tis 
Churchmans  laie  and  verilie  To  Hue  in  lone  and  charitie. 
1599  ?  KYD  S oliman  fy  Pers.  I.  A4b,  Welcome  vnto  thee 
renowned  Turke,  Not  for  thy  lay,  but  for  thy  worth  in  armes. 

Lay  (!<?')»  5^-4  Also  3-4  lai,  4-6  laie,  4-7 
laye.  [a.  OF.  lai'  (recorded  from  the  I2th  c.)  = 
Pr.  lais,  lays ;  of  uncertain  etymology, 

The  most  likely  view  is  that  favoured  by  M.  Gaston  Paris, 
that  the  word  is  of  Teut.  origin,  an  adoption  of  some  form 
of  the  word  represented  by  OHG.,  MHG.  leich,  play, 
melody,  song.  The  ON.  lag  (see  LAW  sb.\  used  in  the 
sense  of '  tune ',  would  also  be  phonetically  a  possible  source. 
Connexion  with  Teut.*/t'«/i?-  (OE.  leob^  Ger.  lied)  is  out  of 
the  question,  as  are  the  Celtic  words  commonly  cited :  the 
Iii^h  laoidh  is  believed  to  represent  an  OCeltic  type  *lfidi~ ; 
the  Welsh  llais  voice,  sound,  is  too  remote  in  meaning,  and 
the  assumed  Breton  equivalent  is  non-existent.] 

1.  A  short  lyric  or  narrative  poem  intended  to 
be  sang. 

Originally  applied  spec,  to  the  poems,  usually  dealing  with 
matter  of  history  or  romantic  adventure,  which  were  sung  by 
minstrels.  From  the  i6th  to  the  i8th  c.  the  word  was  a 
mere  poetical  synonym  for  '  song  '.  This  use  still  continues, 
but  lay  is  now  often  employed  (partly  after  G.  lied^  with 
which  it  is  often  erroneously  supposed  to  be  etymolpgically 
connected)  as  the  appropriate  term  for  a  popular  historical 
ballad  such  as  those  on  which  the  Homeric  poems  are  by 
some  believed  to  be  founded.  Some  writers  have  misapplied 
it  to  long  poems  of  epic  character  like  the  Nibelungenlied 
or  Beowulf. 

a  1240  Ureisun  in  Cott.  Horn.  199  J>et  ich  habbe  be  i-sungen 
oesne  englissce  lai.  4:1320  Sir  Tristr.  551  An  harpour 
made  alay.  c  1320  Orpheo  13-16  In  Brytayn  this  layes  arne 
y\vrytt..Of  aventures  that  fillen  by  dayes,  Wherof  lirytons 
made  her  layes.  £1386  CHAUCER  Merck.  T.  637  And  in 
a  lettre  wroot  he  al  his  sorwe  In  manere  of  a  com- 
plcynt  or  a  lay.  —  Frankl.  Prol.  2  Thise  olde  gentil 
I-ritons  in  hir  dayes  Of  diuerse  auentures  maden  layes, 
..Whiche  layes  with  hir  Instrumentz  they  songe,  Or  elles 
redden  hem  for  hir  plesance.  a  1400-50  Alexander  6 
Sum  has  langing  of  lufe  lays  to  herken.  1470-85  MALORY 
Arthur  x.  xxxi,  Thenne  came  Elyas  the  harper  ..  and  told 
hym  the  lay  that  Dynadan  had  made  by  Kynge  Marke. 
1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour  Aj,  I  made  songes  layes 
Roundels  balades.  1592  DAVIES  Iminort.  Soul  ix.  iv.  (1714) 
60  The  holy  Angels  Choir  Doth  spread  his  Glory  forth  with 
.spiritual  Lays.  1608  SHAKS.  Per.  v.  Prol.  4  Shee  sings  like 
one  immortall,  and  shee  daunces  As  Goddesse-like  to  her 
admired  layes.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg*  n.  542  To 
Bacchus  therefore  let  us  tune  our  Lays.  1714  GAY  Trivia 
i.  21  My  Country's  Love  demands  the  Lays.  1718  PRIOR 
Solomon  \\.  80  Each  morn  they  wak'd  me  with  a  sprightly 
lay;  Of  opening  Heaven  they  sung.  «i758  RAMSAY  Some 
<'/"  tke  Contents  iii,  Attackis  his  freind  Dunbar  in  comick 
layis.  1805  SCOTT  (title)  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 
1827  KEBLE  Chr.  Y.,  Catechism,  Why  should  we  think  He 
turns  away  From  infants'  simple  lays.  1842  MACAU  LAY 
(title)  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  1849  —  His.*.  Eng.  iii.  I.  418 
The  popular  lays  chaunted  about  the  streets  of  Norwich 
and  Leeds  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second.  1850  TENNY 
SON  In  Mem.  xlviii,  These  brief  lays,  of  Sorrow  born.  1886 
F.  B.  JF.VONS  in  Jrnl.  Hellenic  Studies  VII.  303  The  theory 
of  the  aggregationists,  that  the  Iliad  \*  an  agglomeration  of 
originally  independent  lays. 

b.  poet.  Applied  to  the  song  of  birds. 

13..  K.  Alt's.  5211  Mery  time  it  is  in  May,  The  foules 
syngeth  her  lay.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  ix.  57  For  to  leorne 
the  layes  that  louely  foules  maden.  ('1386  CHAUCER  Sir 
Thopas  58  The  thrustelcok  made  eek  his  lay.  1390  GOWI-K 
Coiif.  III.  119  Whan  every  bird  upon  his  lay  Among  the 
grene  leves  singeth.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen..  VIt  i.  iii.  93 
Madame,  my  selfe  haue  . .  plac't  a  Quier  of  such  enticing 
Birds,  That  she  will  light  to  listen  to  the  Layes.  1743 
YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  \.  443  Sweet  Philomel  !  . .  ev'ry  star  Is  deaf 
to  mine,  enamour'd  of  thy  lay.  a  1788  J.  LOGAN  Cuckoo  iv, 
The  school-boy  . .  Starts,  the  new  voice  of  Spring  to  hear, 
And  imitates  thy  lay. 

1 2.  Strain,  tune.   Obs. 

a  1539  SKELTON  Agst.  Gartiesche  iv.  6  Your  chorlyshe 
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cliauntyng  ys  all  o'  lay.  1581  J-  BEIL  Hadrians  Ansiv. 
Osor.  118  A  continual!  tanglyng  uf  tliis  Portingal!  Coockoe 
chatteryng  alwayes  one  maner  of laye  in  myne  eares. 

tLay,  sb.f>  0/>s.  rare-'.  [?  repr.  OE.  *l#g  = 
ON.  lag;  see  LAW  sl\Z\  A  bill,  score,  reckoning. 

13. .  mttf.  ffoi'i.  (Vernon  MS.)  in  Arc/tit'  Stud.  neit.  Sflr. 
LVII.  267  He.  .bad  his  hostes  feede  hem  J?at  day  And  sette 
heore  costes  in  his  lay. 

t  Lay,  sfi.s  Also  5-6  laye,  laie,  6-8  ley. 
[?Aphetic  form  of  ALLAY  i<U]  Alloy.  Chiefly 
attrib.  in  lay  metal,  the  name  of  a  kind  of  pewter. 

^  J37S  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxiii.  (George)  402  pi  godis  . .  Ar 
mad  bot  of  handis  of  mene  Of  gold  and  siluir  8:  of  clay,  Of 
stok,of  stone  ore  of  lay.  1489  WiUofWyntcrlSfm^i'xi*.  Ho.), 
j  C  de  fyne  metall  et  j  C  de  lay  metall.  1503  Act  19  Hen, 
yil,  c.  6  §  3  That  no  manere  of  person . .  make  no  holowe 
wares  of  Peauter,  that  is  to  say  Saltes  and  Pottes  that  is 
made  of  Peweter  called  Ley  Metell,  but  that  it  may  be  after 
the  Assise  of  Peauter  Ley  Metell  wrought  within  the  Cite 
of  London.  1534  in  Peacock  Eng,  Ch.  Furniture  (1866)  210 
Item  xxv  platers  of  lay  metall.  1338  /'/!'.  in  J.  \V.  Clark 
Barniveil  Jntrod.  (1897)  23  Item  j  lauer  of  laye  mettell. 
1794  G.  ADAMS  Araf.  <V  Exp.  Philos.  1.  App.  562  Lead  and 
tin  Ley-pewter,  soft  sold[erj. 

Lay  (1<?1),  sb.l  Also  6-7  laye,  laie,  ley (e.  [f. 
LAY  v.i] 

f  1.  A  wager,  bet,  stake.  Often  in  phr.  even  lay, 
a  wager  in  which  the  chances  are  equal  on  either 
side,  an  even  chance.  Hence  (Jn  fair,  good,  etc. 
lay)  —  chance,  hazard.  Obs. 

1584  R.  SCOT  Discw.  WUclur.  vn.  iv.  (1886)  107  It  is  an 
even  laie,  that  an  idiot  shall  conjecture  right.  1593  SHAKS. 
2  lien.  VI,  v.  ii.  27  Clif.  My  soule  and  bodie  on  the  action 
both.  }'<":  A  dreadfull  lay.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  495 
They  bound  themsehles  by  a  sa»red  lay  and  oth  to  fight  it 
out  to  the  last  man.  1604  DKKKER  Honest  Wj^  I.  i.  Wks. 
1873  II.  17  Done,  'tis  a  lay,  joyne  gols  on  it.  1610  HEAUM. 
tN:  FL.  Scornf.  Lady  v.  i,  If  I  had  been  unhandsome,  old  or 
jealous,  't  had  been  an  even  lay  she  might  have  scorn 'd  me. 
1725  New  Cant.  Diet.  s.v.  Lay,  An  Hazard  or  Chance  ;  as,  He 
stands  n  queer  Lay ;  He  .stands  an  odd  Chance,  or  is  in  great 
Danger.  1726  DE  FOE  Hist.  Devil  I.  \.  (1840)  135  liy  ven 
turing  my  life  upon  an  even  lay  with  him.  1729  E.  EKSKINE 
Wks.  (1871)  I.  453  What  a  fair  lay  sinners  living  under  the 
Gospel  dispensation  have  for  the  eternal  Salvation  of  their 
Souls.  1769  CHESTER^.  Lett.  296  You  will  stand  a  very  good 
lay,  for  if  it  is  a  prize  it  shall  be  yours,  if  a  blank,  mine. 

2.  A  place  of  lying  or  lodging;  lair,  couch  (of 
animals).  Now  rare. 

1590  GREENE  Mourn.  Garni.  (1616)  42  The  Fawne  doth 
choose  his  foode  by  the  laie  of  the  olde  Kucke.  a  1625 
UEAUM.  &  Fl..  Bonditca  I.  ii,  I  have  found  ye,  Your  lays, 
and  out-leaps,  Junius,  haunts,  and  lodges.  1867  F.  FRANCIS 
Angling  vii.  (1880)  252  The  boatman  will  probably  know  .. 
the  lay  of  the  trout. 

t  b.  'i  Kight  of  pasturing   cattle ;    ?  number  of 
cattle  pastured  at  one  time.   Obs. 

1596  in  T.  Harwood  Lichfield  (1806)  527  Rec.  for  the  fyrst 
leye  into  the  Churche  yarde  for  foure  and  twentye  beastes 
and  a  weanynge  calfe — xxxvj.  s. 

f  3.   A  layer,  stratum  ;  a  '  course  '  (of  masonry). 

1594  PLAT  Jewdl-ho.  \.  35  13y  making  a  lay  of  dung  of 
a  foot  in  thicknesse.  1599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  l.  214  First 
they  layed  a  lay  of  Brickes,  then  a  Mat  made  of  Canes, 
square  as  the  Brickes.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  280  It  was 
devised,  that  a  Viall  should  have  a  Lay  of  Wire  Strings 
below,  as  close  to  the  Belly  as  a  Lute.  1678  Moxox  Mech. 
Exerc.  65  Continue  your  several  lays  of  Plaining,  till  the 
whole  upside  of  the  Stuff  be  plained,  c  1682  I.  COLLINS 
Making  Salt  16  It  was  . .  pressed  into  a  Cask,  with  sprink 
lings  of  Salt  between  each  Lay.  1693  EVELYN  De  la  Quint. 
Conipl.  Card.,  Rejl.  Agric.  55  These  ..  make  up  what  we 
call  a  Bed  or  Lay  of  Roots.  1704  AnmsoN  Italy  (1733)  225 
Different  Lays  of  white  and  black  Marble.  1725  BRADLEY 
I'am.  Diet.  s.v.  Vertigo,  Those  [Animal  Spirits]  that  are  in 
the  Lays  of  the  Optick  Nerves.  1769  MRS.  RAFFALD  Kng. 
Hinisckpr.  (1778.1  221  Lay  them  in  the  same  water,  with  a  lay 
of  leaves  betwixt. 

4.  The  act  of  imposing  a  tax ;  an  impost,  assess 
ment,  rate,  tax.     Now  dial. 

1558  in  Picton  L'pool.  Mimic.  Rec.  (1883)  I.  95  It  is  to 
he  levied  by  force  of  one  ley  yearly  to  be  gathered  by  the 
Bailiffs  for  the  time  being.  1597  Church-it!.  Ace.  Cartincl 
in  J.  Stockdale  Ann.  Cart  mil,  etc.  (1872)  36  A  caste  or  laye 
should  bee  forthwith  had  throughout  all  the  parish.  1601 
Acc.-Bk.  W.  Wray  in  Antiquary  XXXII.  79  A  note  of  all 
laves  and  sesments  . .  one  laye  of  xxxs.  1624  SIR  E.  SANDYS 
15  Apr.  in  Cobbett  Part.  Hist.  (1806)  I.  1421  In  the  lay  of 
the  fir.it  Imposition,  ..  it  was  promised,  That  [etc.].  1647 
in  Picton  L'pool  Munic.  Rec.  (1883)  1. 143  A  Ley  or  Taxacion 
of  xii'.  c  1860  STATON  Rays  fro'  t/i  Loomenary  34  Its  some 
beggar,  or  else  its  th'  chap  ut  collects  th'  lays.  1861  SMILES 
Engineers  I.  419  In  1750  a  lay  of  3^.  in  the  pound  produced 
only  £6  21.  M.  TSKlSkeffieldGloss.,  Lay,  a  rate,  an  assess, 
ment. 

5.  Kate  or  '  terms '  of  purchase  or  remuneration. 

local  U.S. 

1712  Conned.  Col.  Rec.  (r87o)  V.  333  Provided  that  such 
land  .shall  be  sold  lo  such  possessors  thereof  at  the  same 
lay  as  the  residue  of  said  land.  1775  A'.  Hamfsh.  Pro-'. 
Papers  (1873)  VII.  425  Provided  there  can  he  more  built 
at  an  easier  Lay  than  in  the  country  by  the  company. 
1792  B.  MARSTON  in  N.  Eng.  Hist,  f,  Gen.  Register  (r873> 
XXVII.  399,  I  am  engaged  to  go  out  with  a  large  Company 
..[to  Africa)  as  their  Land  Surveyor  General,  on  a  pretty 
good  lay.  1816  PICKERING  Voeab.  U.S.,  Lay,  terms  or  con 
ditions  of  a  bargain  ;  price.  Ex.  I  bought  the  articles  at 
a  good  lay ;  he  bought  his  goods  on  the  same  lay  that 
I  did  mine.  A  low  word.  New  England.  1856  Peter  Gott 
(Bartlett),  He  took  in  his  fish  at  such  a  lay,  that  he  made 
a  good  profit  on  them. 

8.  slang.  A  line  or  plan  of  business,  occupation, 
adventure,  etc. ;  a  (particular)  job, '  line',  or '  tack ' : 
often  in  phr.  on  (a  certain)  lay. 


LAY. 

1707  FAKQUHAR  Iieanx  Slrat  in.  iii,  Con'd  I  bring  her  to 
a  Bastard,  1  srww'd  have  her  all  to  my  self;  but  1  dare  not 
put  it  upon  that  Lay,  for  fear  of  being  sent  for  a  Soldier. 
1715  \Vodrow  Corr.  (1843)  II.  97  To  distinguish  myself 
from  the  refusers  upon  a  Jacobite  lay.  1721  CIBBER  School- 
l>oy  ill.  Dram.  Wks.  1754  I.  23  The  Puppy  will  play,  tho'  he 
knows  no  more  of  the  Lay  than  a  Milkwoman.  1760  C. 
JOHNSTON  Chrysal  (1822)  I.  174,  I  first  set  them  on  the 
lay.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xvi,  I  shall  be  on  that  lay  nae 
mair.  1852  DICKENS  Bleak  Ho.  xxii,  He's  not  to  be  found 
on  his  old  lay,  1858  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  A  itdi  A  It  I.  Iii. 
201  It  is  a  sad  thing  for  a  great  country,  .to  have  taken  to 
the  filibustering  lay.  If  the  word  is  from  the  vocabulary  of 
thieves,  to  the  conduct  of  thieves  it  is  appropriate,  1876 
BusANr  £  RICE  Gold.  Butterfly  xxxiv,  For  a  year  or  two 
he  wrote  poetry.  But  the  papers  in  America,  he  found, 
were  in  a  league  against  genius.  So  he  gave  tip  that  lay. 

7.  The  way,  position,  or  direction  in  which  some 
thing  is  laid  or  lies  (esf.  said  of  country) ;  disposi 
tion  or  arrangement  with  respect   to   something. 
(,Cf.  LiErf.) 

1819  Sporting  Mag.  V.  50  The  correctness  of  their  [dogs'] 
judgment  on  the  lay  of  the  country.  1851  Jrnl.  R.  Agric 
Sffc.  XII.  n.  647  Where  the  torn  has  a  decided  lean  in  one 
direction,  the  machine,  if  worked  against  the  lay  of  the 
straw,  meets  with  the  requisite  resistance.  1864  THOKKAU 
Maine  W.  iii.  (1869)  163,  I  did  not  know  the  exact  route 
myself,  but  steered  by  the  lay  of  the  land.  1867  F.  FRANCIS 
Angling\.  (1880)174  If  the  angler  pulls  against  the.  .lay  of 
the  weed.  1878  H.  M.  STANLEY  Dark  Cunt.  I.  xvi.  434 
Seams  of  white  quartz  travelled  along  the  lay  of  the  strata. 
1886  WALSINGHAM  &  PAVNE-GALLWKY  Shooting  I.  89  The 
lay  of  a  gun  to  the  shoulder  when  aimed  depends  ..  upon 
the  'cast  off  and  slope  of  the  heel-plate. 

b.  Naut.  Of  a  rope :  The  direction  or  amount 
of  twist  given  to  the  strands.     (.Cf.  LAY  v.  37.) 
Also  in  Spinning  (see  quot.  1851). 

1800  CAI-T.  HARVEY  in  Naval  Chron.  XII.  195,  I  uas 
inclined  to  attribute  this  defect  to  the  soft  lay  of  the  cable. 
1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  1071  In  no  one  instance  has  a  rope  or 
cable  thns  formed,  been  found  defective  in  the  lay.  1851 
L  D.  B.  GORDON  in  Art  Jrnl.  Catal.  Gt.  Kxhib.  v-'/2  In 
the  bobbin  and  fly-frames,  the  amount  of  lay,  or  quantity  of 
twist  given  to  the  roving,  is  as  little  as  is  compatible  with 
their  being  unwound  without  impairing  their  uniformity. 
c  1860  H .  STUART  Seaman's  Catcck.  2  By  taking  a  half  hitch 
round  and  against  the  lay  of  the  rope. 

c.  Printing.   See  quots. ;  'the  proper  position 
of  the  sheet  of  paper  and  the  frame  of  type  on  the 
bed  of  a  press  or  machine,  when  ready  for  working  ' 
(Cassell). 

1871  Amer.  Encycl.  rrh/f.  'ed.  Ringwalt),  Lay  of^tht 
Case,  the  system  upon  whi<-h  the  various  letters,  points, 
spaces,  quadrats,  etc.,  are  distributed  among  the  different 
boxes  in  a  case.  1888  JACOBI  Printers'  Vomit.,  Lay,  this 
refers  to  the  position  of  the  print  on  a  sheet  of  paper. 

8.  A  share  in  a  venture;  esf.  in  Whatmg,  the 
proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  a  voyage  which  is 
allotted  to  a  man. 

On  a.  lay,  on  shares  (Cent.  Did.).  Also,  ly  the  lay 
(Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bit.  1867). 

1850  SCOKESBY  Cheevers  Wkalcin.  Ad-.',  iii.  (1859)  35  With 
eager  hope  to  obtain  the  oily  material  wherewith  to.  .make 
good  their  'lay'.  1859  Jrnl.  A'.  Agric.  Soc.  XX.  i.  113 
Every  one  on  board  ..  has  'a  lay'  in  the  venture.  1879 
H.  GEORGE  Progr.  ff  Pov.  i.  iii.  (1881)  47  On  American 
whaling  ships  the  custom  is  not  to  pay  fixed  wages,  but 
a  'lay',  or  proportion  of  the  catch.  1898  F.  T.  BULLEN 
Cruise  'Cachalot'  iv.  uooo)  33  Each  of  u*  was  on  the  two 
hundredth  'lay '..which  means  that  for  every  two  hundred 
barrels  taken  on  board,  we  were  entitled  to  one. 

9.  /«  (good,  full)  lay.  laying  eggs. 

1885  Bazaar  30  Mar.  1267/3,  4  pullets,  in  full  lay. 

10.  concr.  (See  quot.) 

1794  W.  FELTON  Carriages  11801)  II.  Gloss.,  Lay,  a  strip 
of  leather,  which  is  sewed  on  the  top  of  another  that  is 
broader,  for  the  purpose  of  additional  strength,  or  to  confine 
a  smaller  buckle. 

11.  Comb.  :  t  lay-layer,  an  assessor  of  rates. 
1669  in  Picton  L'fool  Munic.  Rec.  (1883)  I.  328  The 

common  assesso"  or  Leylayers  of  this  towne. 

Lay  (I*1),  si'-*  dial.    [var.  LATHE  rf.3  and  j/>JJ 

1.  Weaving.  The  batten  of  a  loom  ;  =  LATHE  sb.* 
1789  A.  WILSON  in  Poems  f;  Lit.  Prose  (1876)  I.  16  The 

palefaced  weaver  plies  the  resounding  lay.  1825  J.  NICHOL 
SON  Operat.  Mechanic  412  The  lay  which  carries  the  reed, 
is  hung  from  a  bar.  1844  G.  DODD  Textile  Mannf.  i.  44 
The  batten  or  lay  by  which  the  weft-thread  is  driven  up 
close.  1892  J.  M.  BARRIE  Little  Minister  iii.  20  The  lay 
still  swung  at  little  windows  like  a  great  ghost  pendulum. 

b.  Cotnb. :  lay-cap,  a  wooden  bar  which  lies  o» 
the  top  of  the  reed  and  is  held  by  the  workman  in 
working  the  lay;  lay-race  (see  quot.  1855). 

The  comb,  lay-rod,  lea-rod,  in  some  1  licts.  referred  to  this 
word,  is  an  incorrect  form  of  lease-rod:  see  LEASE  sb.{,  and 
cf.  LEA  sb.*. 

1831  G.  R.  PORTER  Silk  Mann/.  217  A  torj  piece  having  a 
longitudinal  groove  along  its  lower  side  which  is  called  the 
•lay-cap.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  1287  The  lay-cap  . .  is  the 
part  of  the  lay  which  the  hand-loom  weaver  seizes  with  his 
band,  in  order  to  swing  it  towards  him.  1855  OGILVIE 
Suppl.,  *  Lay-race,  that  part  of  the  lay  on  which  the  shuttle 
travels  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  web. 

2.  Used  for  LATHE  s!>2  2. 

In  parts  of  Scotland,  the  turning  lathe  is  still  called  lay. 
1797  GODWIN  in  C.  K.  Paul  Life  (1876)  I.  259  The  potters 
we  saw  in  the  morning,  turning  a  wheel,  or  treading  a  lay. 

Lay  (!<?')>  <*.  (and  sb.)  Also  5-6  laye,  6  leye, 
laii,  5-7  laie,  6-7  lai.  [a.  F.  lai  (now  replaced  by 
the  learned  form  laiqite} :— eccl.L.  Idicxs,  a.  Gr. 
Adiras  (cf.  LAIC).  Cf.  MDu.  leec  (Dn.  fc*),  OHG. 
leigo  (MHG.  leige,  Me,  mod.G.  laic)  layman.] 

1C-  2 


LAY. 

1.  Of  persons  :  Belonging  to  the  '  people'  as  con 
tradistinguished  from  the  clergy;  not  in  orders, 
non-clerical. 

When  prefixed  to  official  titles,  the  adj.  is  often  hyphened. 

1-1330  [see  I)].  1-132-50  [see  LAYMAN],  c  1440  Jamah's 
Well  34  Alle  relygious  men,  J>at  to  leryd  or  to  lay-folk 
. .  mynystren  ony  of  J>ise  in  sacramentys.  1481  CAXTOC 


1577  COLHT  Fruitf.  Admon.  5  If  thou  l>e  lay  and  vnmaried. 
1641  MILTON  C/t.  Govt.  n.  iii.  52  Neither  did  the  first  Nicene 
councel . .  think  it  any  robbery  to  requii  e  the  help . .  of  many 
learned  lay  brethren,  as  they  were  then  called.  1651  C. 
CARTWRIGHT  Cert.  Relig.  i.  76  It  is  erroneous  . .  that  a  Lay 
man  (as  your  Lay-Chan  eel  I  our)  should  excommunicate  and 
deliver  up  soules  to  Sathan.  1654  H.  L'ESTRANGE  Chas.  I 
(1655)  186  No  Convocation  having  power  to  grant  any 
Subsidies,  or  aid  without  confirmation  from  the  Lay-Senate. 
1717  BERKELEY  Jrnl.  Tonr  Italy  8  Jan.,  Wks.  iSyi^IV.  514 
A  good  number  of  gentlemen,  lay  as  well  as  ecclesiastic.  1747 
WESLEY  Wks.  (1872)  II.  67  He  expressed  the  most  rooted 
prejudice  against  Lay- Preachers.  1766  GRAY  Corr,  N. 
Xicholls  (1843)  65  Ansel  is  lately  dead,  a  lay-fellow  of  your 
college.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  III.  68  A  general  pre 
scription  dt  non  dedmando  can  no  more  be  set  up  against 
a  lay  hnpropriator  than  against  a  spiritual  person.  1820 
S«OTT  Monast,  xiii,  [A]  mill,  erected  on  the  lands  of  a  lay- 
baron.  1873  HAMKRTON  Intt-ll.  Life  xi.  i.  (1875)  398  A 
powerful  lay  element  is  certainly  separating  itself  from  the 
ecclesiastical  element  all  over  Europe.  1893  Globe  i  July  6/4 
The  Lay  Helpers'  Association  of  the  diocese  of  London. 

2.  Characteristic  of,  connected  or  concerned  with, 
occupied  or  performed  by,  laymen  or  the  laity. 

1609  BlBLE  (Douay)  II.  Index,  Laiheadshippe  of  the  Church 
is  rejected  by  most  Heretiques,  and  by  al  Catholiques.  1613 
SUAKS.  Hen.  F///,  i.  iv.  ii  Had  the  Cardinal)  But  halfe 
my  Lay-thoughts  in  him.  1649  JKR.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Kxemf>. 
ii.  Ad  Sec.  x\,  25  It  cannot  hallow  a  Lay  designe,  and 
make  it  fitt  to  become  a  religious  ministery.  1675  in  Part. 
Hist.  (1808)  IV.  783  This  bribing  men  by  drink  is  a  lay 
simony.  1750  CARTK  Hist.  Eng.  II.  129  These  were  levelled 
against  lay-patronages,  and  the  prohibitions  of  secular 
Courts.  1765  BLACKSTONB  Cotnnt.  I.  458  Lay  corporations 
are  of  two  sorts,  civil  and  eleemosynary.  1767  Ibid.  II.6i 
The  four  kinds  of  lay  tenure  which  subsisted  in  England, 
till  the  middje  of  the  last  century.  1780  CO\\TKR  Progr. 
Err.  37  w  With  reverend  tutor  clad  in  habit  lay.  1816 
CoLKRiiK:E(//V/t')t  The  Statesman's  Manual.  .A  lay  Sermon, 
addressed  to  the  higher  classes  of  society.  1867  TROLLOPE 
Last  Citron.  I>arset  II.  xlvii.  31  The  bishop  strove  to  get 
up  a  little  lay  conversation. 

3.  Transferred   senses,      f  a.  Uninstructed,   un 
learned.   Obs.  rare, 

c  1330  U.  BRI/NNK  Ckron.  (1810)  171  Lered  men  and  lay, 
fre  and  bond  of  toune.  1535  COVKRUALE  Acts  iv.  13  They 
savve  the  boldnesse  of  Peter  £.  Ihon  and  marueyied  lor 
they  were  sure  y*  they  were  vnlerned  and  laye  people. 

b.  Non-professional,  not  expert,  esp.  with  refer 
ence  to  law  and  medicine. 

1810  HENTHAM  [see  GENT  &b.\  1826  —  in  M'fstm.  Key. 
Oct.  457  Lay-gents  however,  .will,  .see  a  convenience  in  it. 
1861  MAINE  Ant.  Laiv(i^j^)  ;i  A  mine  of  law  unrevealed 
to  the  bar  and  to  the  lay-public.  1883  W.  A.  JI.VONS  in 
Law  Times  27  Oct.  43i/-'  Lay  legislators  . .  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  [etc.].  1892  I,aiv  Times  XCIV.  171/2  There 
is  a  natural  confusion  in  the  lay  mind  between  a  trustee  and 
an  executor.  1897  J.  W.  CLARK  Barmvcll  p.  lxvii;  The 
prevention  of  disease,  as  well  as  ihe  cure  of  it,  is  too 
technical  for  lay  interference. 

fc.  Unhallowed,  unsanctified  ;  unspiritual,  secu 
lar,  worldly,  esp.  in  phr.  lay  part.  Obs. 

1609  I!IBLE  (Douay)  i  Sam.  xxi.  4,  I  have  no  lay  breads 
[Vulg.  laic os  panes]  at  hand,  but  only  holy  bread,  a  1613 
OVKRHUKY  A  IVi/e,  etc.  (16381  49  Th.it  goodly  frame  we  see 
of  flesh  and  blood ..  it  is  I  say  lint  their  Lay-part;  but  well 
digested  food.  1615  T.  ADAMS  Spir.  Navig.  40  We  see  but 
the  lay-part  of  things  with  these  opticke  organs.  1633  (i. 
HERBKKT  7Y/////t%  Priesthood^  Exchanging  my  lay-sword 
For  that  of  th'  holy  word,  a  1668  SIR  W.  WALLER  /?/>•. 
Medit.  (1839)  58  Thou  hast  shewed  mercy  to  my  worldly 
part,  to  my  lay  part ;  O  heal  my  spiritual  part. 

4.  Special  collocations.     Lay  abbot  (see  quot.). 
Lay  baptism,  baptism  administered  by  a  layman. 
Lay  bishop,  *f  (a]  applied  derisively  to  those  who 
set  up  as  teachers  of  morality ;  (/>}  a  playful  term 
for  a  lay-rector.     Lay  brother,  a  man  who  has 
taken  the  habit  and  vows  of  a  religious  order,  but 
is  employed  mostly  in  manual  labour  and  is  exempt 
from  the  studies  or  choir-duties  required  of  the  other 
members,     f  Lay  chattels  [AF.  lai  chafe?]  (see 
quot.).    Lay  clerk,  (a}  a  '  singing  man '  in  a  cathe 
dral  or  collegiate  church ;  (b)  a  parish  clerk  :  see 
CLERK  sb.  2  b.     Lay  communion,  (a)  the  condi 
tion  of  being  in  communion  with  the  Church  as  a 
layman  ;   (/')  the  communicating  of  the  laity  in  the 
Eucharist.    Lay  deacon,  a  man  in  deacon's  orders 
who  devotes  only  part  of  his  time  to  religions  mini 
strations,  while  following  a  secular  employment. 
Lay  elder  (sec  ELDER  sb.%  4) ;  hence  lay-eldership. 
Lay  judge,  a  judge  who  is  not  a  lawyer  (Cent. 
Diet.}.     Lay  lord,  a  peer  who  is  not  a  lawyer ; 
opposed  to  law  lord.     Lay  pope,  a  layman  who 
assumes  the  authority  of  a  pope,   f  Lay  presbyter, 
?  =*  lay  elder ';  hence  lay  presbytery.  Lay  reader, 
a  layman  licensed  toconduct  religious  services.  Lay 
rector  (see  RECTOR).     Lay  sister,  the  analogue  in 
a  female  religious  order  of  a  lay  brother.     Lay 
vicar  (see  VICAR).     See  also  LAY-FEE. 

1871  Gloss.  Eccl.  Terms  (ed.  Shipley),  s.v.  Abbot*  *  Lay- 
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Abbott  a  layman  in  possession  of  abbey  property.  Called  also 
Abbot  Non-religious.  i^z6A.\iAvi-vJ'arcrg.  105  Such  Priests 
as  question'd  the  Validity  of  'Lay-Baptism.  1693  DRYDEN 
yd  Miscell.  Ded.,  Those  *lay-bishops,  as  some  call  them, 
who,  under  pretence  of  reforming  the  stage,  would  intrude 
themselves  upon  us,  as  our  superiors.  1870  L'KSTKANGE 
Alias  Mitford  I.  il.  58  The  Colonel  [Beaumont]  is  the 
patron, .  .he  is  what  they  call  a  lay  bishop,  and  still  receives 

:  the  tributary  pence  from  the  communicants.  ?  14 . .  in 
Mirr.  our  Lodye  p.  xxi,  I  N.  N.  broker  professyd  in  the 

j  order  &  degre  of  a  *lay  brother  or  ffocary.  1679  Trials 
ofWakeman^  etc.  34  He  is  a  Benedictine  Monk,  or  at  least 
wise  a  Lay  Brother.  1743  Popes  Dunciad  iv.  576  note, 
'  A  Gregorian,  one  a  Gormogon  *,  A  sort  of  Lay-brothers, 
Slips  from  the  Root  of  the  Free-masons.  1863  KINGSI.EY 
Hercvj.  i.  (1875)  39  He  dismounted,  and  halloed  to  a  lay  bro 
ther  to  see  to  his  horse.  i6i8St:LUKN  Tithes  ii.  13  After  those 
Tenths  thus  disposed  of  the  remnant  of  that  yeers  increase 
they  called  pimno  f^in  that  is,  as  if  you  should  say, 


i  euery  way  prepared  or  fit  for  common  vse,  or  absolutely 
1  *Lay  Chattels.  i8ix  BUSBY  Diet.  Mas.,  * Lay-CUrkj,  a  vocal 
I  officiate  in  a  cathedral,  who  takes  part  in  the  services  and 
j  anthems,  but  is  not  of  the  priesthood.  1877  LEE  Gloss. 
I  Litiirg.  fy  Eccl.  Terms,  Lay  clerk,  . .  a  layman  who  in  the 
i  Church  of  England,  by  the  tacit  consent  of  the  bishop^  or 
prdinary,orby  the  direct  authority  of  the  parish  priest, assists 
in  divine  service.  1892  J .  C.  BLOMFIELD///J/,  Heyford^  He 
was  fulfilling  the  office  of  lay-clerk  in  that  parish.  1680  ALLKN 
/'face  <V  Unity  Postscr.  149  Their  concession  touching  the 
Lawfulness  of  *  Lay-Co  mm  union  with  our  Parish  Churches. 
1847  CARDL.WISEMAM  Ess.,  Unreality  Angl.  Belief  (\^-y  II. 
406  The  Host  given  in  lay-communion.  1880  W.  SMITH  & 
CIIKETIIAM  Diet.  Chr.  Anti>],  II.  947  Offences  which  in  a  lay 
man  were  punished  byatf-opifffios, .  .were  in  the  clergy  punish 
ed  by  reduction  to  'lay  communion  '.  1861  M.  ARNOLD /V/. 
Ednc.  France  117  If  the  National  schools  of  England  were 
taught  by  an  order  of  'lay  deacons.  1884  Sat.  Rev.  12  July 
49  z  The  proposed  scheme  of  starting  a  new  order  of  minis 
ters  in  the  Church  of  England  under  the  strangely  paradoxi 
cal  designation .  .of  '  lay-deacons '.  1594  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol* 
Pref.  §  4.  22  The  power  of  your  *lay  elders.  1827  HAI.I.AM 
Const.  Hist.  (1876)  III.  xvii.  314  Each  parish  had  its  minis 
ter,  lay-elder,  and  deacon.  1641  SMECTYMNUUS  I'ind.  A  wire. 
xv.  185  Al  patrons  of  "Layeldership.  1863  H.  Cox  fttstit.  n. 
vi.  481  Certain  *  lay  lords  expressed  an  intention  of  voting, 
but  ultimately,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  law  lords,  with 
drew.  1826  W.  E.  ANDREWS  Rev.  Foxes  A.tf  M.  II.  179  The 
mere  tools  of  the  royal  "lay-pope,  a  1663  SANDERSON  St-rnt. 
(1681)  II.  Pref.  7  Where  are  your  *lay-presbyters, your  classes, 
&c.  to  be  found  in  Scripture?  1640  BP.  HALL  Efiisc.  in.  ii. 
224  Wheresoever  they  finde  mention  of  an  Elder  in  the  New 
Testament,  [they]  think  presently  of  a  *  Lay- Presbytery. 
1883  Official  Ycar-bk.  Ch.  Eng.  no  The  importance  ..  of 
recognizing  the  assistance  of  *Lay  Readers,  and  of  assigning 
them  their  proper  place  in  the  service  of  the  Church.  .. 
The  office  of  Lay  Reader  is  also  fully  recognized  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States.  1709 
STKKLE  Taller  No.  129  p  4  Whether  the  Ladies  so  called 
are  Nuns  or  'Lay-Sisters.  1825  SCOTT  Betrothed  xvii,  Her 
cellaress,  her  prccentrix,  and  ihe  lay-sisters  of  the  kitchen. 
5.  Comb.t  as  f  lay-conceited  adj. 
1613  SIR  H.  FINCH  Law  (16361  To  Rdr.,  The  very  phrase, 
the  termes  of  Art,  excluding  all  hope  of  accrue  to  Lay- 
conceited  opinion^. 

f  B.  absol.  and  sb.  The  lay  people,  laity ;  also, 
a  layman.   Obs. 

£1330  R.  BRUNNK  Chron.  (1810)  100  pe  kyng  in  be  courte 
of  J>e  lay  be  derkes  wild  justise.  cisn  COLET  in  Luptou 
Li/e(l&Bf)  302  The  clergies,  .part  ones  reformed.. than  may 
we  with  a  iuste  order  procede  to  the  reformation  of  the  lay* 
\ett.  1661  laities  ;  L.  laicalis]  part.  1528  TIN  DALE  Obcd. 
Chr.  Man  40  b,  What  other  thynge  causeth  the  laye  so 
title  to  regarde  there  princes,  as  that  they  se  them  both 
dispised  and  disobeyed  of  the  spirilualte?  c  1531  Du  WES 
Introd.  l-'r.  in  Palsgr.  1020  All  the  men.. as  well  clerkes 
&  lays.  1579  SPENSER  Slieph.  Cal.  May  76  Men  of  the  laye. 
1602  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  ix.  1.  (1612)  227  From  the  Laie  the 
Scriptures  light  to  hide.  t  1616  JONSON  Epigr.  cxxxi.  Wks. 
(1616)  813  The  learn 'd  haue  no  more  priuitedgethen  the  lay. 
1670  MILTON  Hist.  Eng.  iv.  Wks.  1851  V.  181  Sparing 
neither  Preist  nor  Lay.  1680  G.  HICKKS  Spirit  of  ropery 
2;  They  were  Priviledged  to  come  to  the  Altar,  when  all 
other  Laies  were  forbidden. 

Lay  (I*1),  v.1  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  laid  (Vfd). 
Infinitive:  i  lecgan,  lecgean,  2-5  legge(n,  6-7 
(sense  i  c)  ledge,  3-5  leyn,  4  leiu,  lain,  leye, 
lai,  4-5  leyne,  leie,  4-6  laye,  ley,  5  leyen,  6 
Sc.  la,  6-7  laie,  4-  lay.  Indicative  Present-, 
sing.  1st  pers.  i  lecge,  4  legge,  leye  (etc.),  4- 
lay.  2nd  pers.  i  lowest,  3  leist,  6  lay'st,  6- 
layest.  yd  pers.  a.  i  lefc(e)$,  2  leigS,  3  leggetf, 
lei^etf,  3-4  left,  4  lay(>,  ley}?,  leggij?,  4-5  leiep, 
5-0  layth,  6  laieth,  4-  (now  arch.}  layeth.  0. 
4-7  layes,  lais,  5  legges,  7  laies,  4-  lays,  plural. 
a.  i  lecgap,  lecgea)?,  3  leggeolS,  leggetS,  left, 
fl.  3-6  laye,  4  leyn,  lein,  leye,  leie,  5  leyhe,  6 
laie,  4-  lay.  y.  Sc.  and  north.  5  layez,  6  layis. 
Indicative  Past :  sing.  \st  and  yd  pers.  \  lejde, 
Itegde,  16de,  2  leisde,  2-3  leeide,  2-5  leide,  3 
leaide,  Orm.  Ie35de,  3-6  leyde,  4  leid,  legged, 
lait,  Sf.  lad,  4-5  lade,  4-7  laide,  4-8  layd^e,  5 
leyd,  leged,  leghed,  layid,  5-7  layed,  laied, 
7-8  lay'd,  4-  laid,  plural,  i  lejdon,  leefcdon, 
leidon,  2-3  leeiden,  2-4  leiden,  3  ledden,  4  lai- 
den,  4-5  leydeii,  5  laidon  ;  also  (in  4  and  subse 
quently)  as  ist  and  3rd  pers.  sing.  Imperative', 
sing.  I'lese,  3  Orm.  1055,  3-5  ley,  leie,  4  leye, 

5  le,  6  laye,  4-  lay.    plural,  i  lecgaj),  3-4  leggejj, 
4  lei)?,  4-  lay.     £.  north,  and  Sc.  4  laes,  lays, 
lais.    Gerund:  4-6  layeng,  5  legginge,  legynge, 

6  (sense  i  c)  lodging,  5  leying,  leiyng,  leyng, 
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5-6  layng(e,  6  laieng,  laiyiig,  6-7  layeing,  4^ 
laying.  Present  Participle:  a.  i  lecgende,  4 
north,  and  Sc.  leyond,  layand.  £.  (as  in  the 
Gerund).  Past  Participle:  \  se!6d,  jeleisd,  3 
ileid,  yield,  ilseid,  Orm.  le^d,  3-5  leid(e, 
leyd,  4  ylaid(e,  ylayde,  leyde,  4-5  yleyd,  4-6 
layde,  4-7  laide,  layed,  4-8  layd,  5  ilaid,leied, 
leyed,led,  6layede,  (sense  i  c)  ledgde,  6-7  laied, 
7  lai'd,  7-8  lay'd,  4-  laid.  [OE.  /£<£•#«  =  OFris. 
ledsa,  lega,  leia,  OS.  leggicm  (Du.  leggeri),  OHG. 
token,  legen  (MHG.,  mod.G.  legeii}>  ON.  legja 
(Sw.  tiigga,  Da.  Iffgge}^  Goth.  (  =  OTeut.)  lagjan, 
f.  *lag-  ablaut-variant  of  OTeut.  *leg- :  see  LIE  v. 

The  normal  representative  of  the  OE.  inf.  and  of  the  ist 
pers.  sing,  and  the  plural  pres.  tense,  would  be  *  ledge  \  the 
existing  form  of  the  present-stem  is  evolved  from  the  2nd 
and  3rd  pers.  sing.  pres.  tense,  in  which  the  g  of  the  OTeut. 
vb.  was  followed  not  by  j  but  by  i,  and  therefore  escaped 
the  WGer.  gemination,  so  that  OE.  in  these  instances  has£ 
instead  of  cg.\ 

General  sense :  To  cause  to  lie. 
I.  To  prostrate. 

1.  trans.  To  bring  or  cast  down  from  an  erect 
position  (in  OE.  often,  to  strike  down,  slay)  ;  "\fig. 
to   cast   down,  abase,   humble.     Now  only  with 
complement  denoting  prostration  or  extension  upon 
a  surface.     7o  lay  low  :  see  the  adj. 

c888  K.  ALFRED  Itoeth.  (Sedgefield)  xli.  §  3  He  ..h*t 
fealdan  |>set  se^l  &  eac  hwilum  lecgan  bone  ma.-st.  a  1000 
Lait'S  of  Atheist  an  \\.  c  2  (Schmid)  Hine  lecge  for  b?of  se 
Se  him  tocume.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Hoitt.  165  Al  riht  is  leid 
and  wogh  arered.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1650  Who-o 
hym  lyked  to  lyfte,  on  lofte  watz  he  sone,  &  quo-so  hym 
lyked  to  lay,  watz  lo^ed  bytyue.  1377  LANGL.  /'.  /'/.  B.  v. 
359  [He]  can^te  hym  bi  the  myddel,  For  to  lifte  hym  alofte 
and  leyde  him  on  his  knowes.  <  1440  rartonope  7007,  I 
leyd  hym  flatt  than  in  the  med.  1595  SHAKS.  John  it.  i.  39) 
Shall  we  ..  lay  this  Anglers  euen  with  the  ground?  1660 
F.  BROOKF.  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  6  With  a  inortall  wound  on 
the  forehead  [he]  laid  him  dead  at  his  feete.  1671  MILTON 
P.  R.  n.  332  A  multitude  with  Spades  and  Axes  arm'd  To  lay 
hills  plain,  fell  woods,  or  valleys  fill.  1785  COWPKR  roplar 
Eield^  7  And  now  in  the  grass  behold  they  are  laid,  And  the 
tree  is  my  seat  that  once  lent  me  a  shade !  1850  Tail's 
Afag.  XVII.  754/1  The  abbey  was  laid  in  ruins  by  the  ex 
plosion.  1879  BROWNING  /.  Ivano-vitck  95  We  check  the  fire 
by  laying  flat  Each  building  in  its  path.  1890  Ctttardian  24 
Sept.  1486/1  One  third  of  the  town  was  laid  in  ashes. 

f  b.  To  lay  to  ground,  to  earth  (Sc.  at  eird} : 
to  stretch  upon  or  bring  to  the  ground  ;  to  bring 
low,  throw  down,  overthrow,  destroy.  Obs. 

c  1205  LAV.  27328  We  heom  scullen  awelden  leggen  heom 
to  grunde.  c  1330  Arth.  <y  Merl.  5086  (Kolbing)  Hou 
Wawain&hisferen.  .Hadden.  .^e[>ousand  leyd  togrounde. 
1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  in.  16  And  weill  ost.  .War  layd  at  erd, 
but  recoveryng.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  \,  x,  At  the 
fourth  passage  there  mette  two  for  two,  and  bothe  were  leid 
vnto  the  erthe.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEtteis  xi.  xiii.  62  Mony 
Troianh  ded  to  ground  scho  laid. 

c.  Of  wind  or  rain :  To  beat  down  (crops). 
Chiefly  \npasswe.  (In  i6-i7th  c.  spelt  ledge.) 

1590  riain  Perc.  21  Send  not  awhirlwinde  amongst  them, 
least  . .  they  . .  be  ledgde  on  the  ground.  1613  R..C.  Table 
Alph.  (ed.  3),  Cadence  . .  properly  the  ledging  of  come  by  a 
tempest.  1626  [see  LAYING  vbl.  sb.  i\.  1737  BOYKR  Fr.  Diet. 
s.v.,  The  Rain  has  laid  the  Corn,  la  Pluye  a  ctvtt  lie  Ifs  Bfafs. 
1787  WINTER  5>j/.  Httsl>.  63  The  straw  grows  so  luxuriant, 
as  to  be  beaten  down  and  laid  by  high  winds  and  heavy 
rains.  1799  A.  YOUNG  Agric.  Line.  162  If  laid,  it  [sc.  flax] 
will  not  do  for  seed.  1846  Jrnl.  A".  Aerie.  Soc.Vll.  n.  288 
It  bore  wheat  again,  ..but  the  weather  of  July  laid  it. 
1859  TENNYSON  Geraint  764  Yniol  with  that  hard  message 
went ;  it  felt  Like  flaws  in  summer  laying  lusty  corn.  1870 
RAMSAY  Remin.  ii.  (ed.  18)  26  The  crops  being  much  laid. 

2.  To  '  bring  to  bed '  of  a  child ;  to  deliver  (a 
mother).  Obs.  cxc.  dial,     t  Also  reft,  said  of  the 
mother.     (Cf.  53  c.) 

.1460  Tmvuclcy  Myst.  xiii.  520  And  gyH,  my  wyfe,  rose 
null  here  syn  she  lade  hir.  1605  Vestry  Rks.  (Smtees)  56 
I  ifin  given  to  the  hird  of  Pittington  forlayinge  a  hogge.ij./. 
1669  Plymouth  Col.  Kfc.  (1856)  V.  14,  I  went  to  her  father 
Winters  house  . .  as  1  was  informed  of  her  being  laid;  and 
shee  haucing  a  young  child  in  her  lapp,  I  asked  her  whoe  was 
the  father  of  it.  1682  HCNVAN  Holy  ll'ar  168  The  midwife 
that  laid  my  mother  of  me.  1684  I-ADV  R.  RI-HSKI.L  Lett. 
\.  xvii.  50,  I  hear  my  Lady  Digby  is  safely  laid  of  a  girl. 
1716  C'IKSS  COWPER  Diary  (1864)  126  The  English  Ladies 
all  pressed  to  have  the  Princess  laid  by  Sir  David  Hamilton. 
1724  J.  MAUBRAY  (title}  Feinaje  Physician  Comprehending 
..  particular  directions  for  laying  women,  in  all  cases  of 
difficult  and  preternatural  births.  i8a8  CAKR  Craven  Dial., 
J.ay,  A/f,  to  perform  the  office  of  an  accoucheur.  '  He  com 
to  lay  my  daam '.  1876  in  Whitby  Gloss. 

3.  To  cause  to  subside  (the  sea,  a  tempest,  a  cloud 
of  dust,  etc.)  ;  tto  Put  a  st°P  lo  (an  annoyance) 
(obs^  ;  to  allay  (anxiety),  appease  (anger,  appetite, 
etc.).     Now  arch,  or  dial.  exc.  in  to  lay  the  dust. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  Ixxxiv.  4  pou  leyed  alle  l>i  wreth  b;it 
J>ou  was  iune.  L '1340  Cursor  M.  5990  tTrin.)  To  morweshul  bo 
Ili^es  be  leide.  1398  TKKVISA  Harth.  He  P.  K.  v.  vi.  (149^) 
112  Vf  the  eye  ly tides,  -beu  full  of  flesslic  wythin.  .thenne  he 
layeth  the  syghte  [L.  vhum  inipcdinnt}.  c  1430  Syr  l.cner. 
(Roxb.)i782  If  ye  me  doo  as  ye  me  seid,  A  grete  part  of  my 
care  is  leid.  1508  DUNBAR  Elytingiv,  I'ohvart  96  >tt  come 
I  hame.fals  baird,  to  lay  thy  twist.  rfpTAVKKHKI  Erasm. 
Frw.  (1552)  4  Moue  not  an  euyll  that  is  well  layed.  1579 
GOSSON  ScJt.  Abuse  (Arb.)  25  Terpandrus  v/ith  his  note-, 
layeth  the  tempest.  1501  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  \\.  iii.  35  See 
how  I  lay  the  dust  with  my  teares.  a  1645  LAUD  Serin. 
(1847)  127  To  show  His  disciples  that  His  command  could 
lay  the  bca.  1650  K.  STAVVLTON  Strata's  Low  C,  Warns 


LAY. 

IV.  77  Thi*  report  he  was  so  farre  from  sleighting . .  that  he 
laid  it,  before  it  could  passe  out  of  Spain.  1671  MILTON 
/'.  K.  iv.  429  Who..still'd  the  roar  Of  thunder,  chas'd  the 
clouds,  and  laid  the  winds.  1695  BLACKMOKE  Pr.  Arth.\. 
307  Th'  enchanted  Winds  straightway  their  Fury  laid.  1712 
AODISON  Sptct.  No.  465  r  i  The  douht  which  was  bid 
revives  again.  01715  BUBNET  Own  Time  (1724)  I.  60  He 
upon  his  coming  over  did  for  some  time  lay  the  heats  that 
ivere  among  the  Highlanders.  1727  HOVER  Fr.  Diet.  s.v., 


1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul  I.  181  To  lay  the  secret  misgiving'; 
which  had  begun  to  rise  in  his  mind.  1891  Kntland  Gloss. 
s.v., '  The  bit  of  fish  as  you  sent  me  laid  my  appetite '.  1900 
Q.  Kev.  Apr.  459  These  fears  ought  now  to  be  laid. 

b.  To  prevent  (a  spirit)  from  '  walking '.  Often 
in  fig.  context. 

1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  <5-  Jill.  n.  i.  26  To  raise  a  spirit  in  his 
Mistresse  circle,  ..  letting  it  siand  Till  she  had  laid  it,  anil 
coniured  it  downe.  1678  BUTLER  Hud.  in.  ii.  4^6  For 
nothing  but  his  Interest  Could  lay  his  Devil  of  Contest. 
1706  ESTCOURT  Fair  E.raniflc  in.  i,  When  the  Devil  is  up 
in  a  Woman,  the  wisest  way  is  to  lay  it.  1716  AnwsoN 
Drummer  n.  i,  He  knows  the  secret  of  laying  ghosts  or  of 
quieting  houses  that  are  haunted.  1850  TENNYSON  hi  Mfm. 
xcvi.  16  He  faced  the  spectres  of  the  mind  And  laid  them. 
1851  D.  JERROLD  St.  Giles  xvi.  162  With  a  strong  will,  he 
laid  the  rising  ghosts  of  his  boyish  days.  1883  KROUIIE 
Short  Stud.  IV.  ll.  i.  170,  I  remember  his  being  called  upon 
to  lay  a  troublesome  ghost. 

4.  fTo  bring  down,  reduce  (a  swelling)  (obs.}  ; 
to  smooth  down,  make  to  lie  evenly. 

'579  SPENSRR  Slicph.  Cal.  Oct.  119  When  my  Gates  shall 
han  their  bellies  layd  :  Cuddie  shall  haue  a  Kiddc  to  More 
his  farme.  1823  J.  BAOCOCK  Dom.  Amusem.  185  This  will 
lay  some  blisters,  and  prevent  others  rising.  1892  t.cistire 
Hour  Nov.  72/2  Silk  hats  are  '  renovated  '  by  brushing  them 
round  smoothly  with  a  wet  bruih  to  lay  the  nap. 

5.  Nattt.  To  sail  out  to  such  a  distance  as  to 
bring  (an  object)  to  or  below  the  horizon.     (Op 
posed  to  raise.) 

1574  BOURNE  Regiment  for  Sen  xiii.  (1577)  393,  In  going 
to  the  North,  you  doe  rayse  the  Pule,  and  lay  the  Kqiii- 
noctiall.  1711  Milit.  ft  Sea.  Diet.,  To  Lay  the  Lanti.  When 
they  have  sail'd  out  of  Sight  of  Land,  they  say.  they  have 
Laid  the  Land.  1711  I.ontl.  C,az.  No.  4887/3  We  chase. I 
them  till  Ten,  at  which  time  we  had  laid  their  HulK  1769 
FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780',  Laying  the  Lain/,  in  navi 
gation,  the  state  of  motion  which  increases  the  distance 
from  the  coast,  so  as  to  make  it  appear  lower  and  smaller ; 
..used  in  contradistinction  to  raising  the  land. 

6.  Gardening.   -  LAYERS,  i  b.  Also  rejl.  of  the 
plant.  ?  Obs. 

J5^5  COOPER  Tliesanrits  s.v.  Slerno,  Vites  strafv,  qttz 
»,  eonstralz.  Vines  growyng  close  to  the  grounde,  or  laycd 
or  planted  in  the  earth.  1664  KVELVN  Kal.  Hurt.  July  (1679) 
21  You  may  lay  Myrtils,  Laurels,  and  other  curious  Greens. 
1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  To  Lay,  in  Gardening  is  to  bend  down 
the  Branches,  and  cover  them  that  they  may  take  Root.  1707- 
12  MORTIMER  //»i/-.i  1.185  The  chief  time  oflaying  gilliflowera 
is  in  July.  1770  WARIN<;  in  Phil.  Trans.  LX  I.  587  Inferiour 
plants,  that  sometimes,  in  the  phrase  of  gardening,  lay  them 
selves.  1822  LornoN  EmycL  Garden.  §  1646.  978  In  that 
case  the  new  plants  [pinks]  are  not  so  well  rooted  as  those 
layed  earlier.  1851  K'ham  tf  Midi.  Gardeners'  Mag.  May 
68  Lay  and  peg  your  plants. 

b.  dial.  '  To  lay  a,  hedge,  to  trim  it  back,  cutting 
the  boughs  half  through,  and  then  bending  them 
down  and  intertwining  them  so  as  to  strengthen 
the  fence '  (  Wiltsh.  Gloss.). 

1765  Museum  Rust.  IV.  So  Making,  plashing  and  laying 
live  hedges.     1851   Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XII.  n.  336  The 
fences,  .have  been  plashed  and  laid. 
II.  To  deposit. 

7.  To  place  in  a  position  of  rest  on  the  ground 
or  any  other  supporting  surface ;  to  deposit  in  sonic 
situation  specified  by  means  of  an  adverb  or  phrase, 
t  To  lay  lake  :  to  offer  sacrifice  (quot.  1225). 

^950  Lindisf.Gvsp.  Matt.  xxi.  8  Hia  geSttncon  tuiggo  of 
treum  &  jebiedon  vel  le^don  on  we£.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn. 
101  Da  ileafTullen  brohton  heore  gersum,  and  leiden  heo  et 
)>ere  apostlan  fotan.  c  laoo  M  f  rat  Ode  12  in  Trin.  Cell. 
Horn.,  Alto  muchel  ic  habbe  ispend,  to  litel  ileid  on  horde, 
c  1200  ORMIN  14666  Snit»  itt,  alls  itt  wa:re  an  shep,  8:  le}} 
itt  upponn  allterr.  a  1225  Leg:  Kath.  1895  }ef  bu  !ei~t  lac 
to  ure  liuiende  godes.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  7186  Vp  (Sampson) 
bar  be  yatis  o  pe  tun,  And  laid  bam  on  a  hei  dun.  c  1350 
Will.  Palerne  3234  pat  men  mi}t  legge  him  mete  &  wateren 
atte  wille.  £1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  i.  (Pefrns^  429  He  can  it 
ta,  . .  and  syne  it  lade  In  his  slefe.  1387  TKEVISA  Higdeit 
(Rolls)  VII.  369  He  was  wont  to  legge  his  heed  uppon  a 
forme  of  be  chirche.  1399  LANGL.  Rich.  Redeles  II.  186 
Lymed  leues  were  leyde  all  aboute.  c  1430  Two  Cookery- 
bks.  109  Take  brede  . .  and  make  it  broune,  and  ley  hit  in 
vynegre.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xii.  14  Thornis  laid  in 
thy  way.  1535  COVERDALE  Lev.  i.  8  Y8  peces  ..  shal  they 
laye  vpon  the  wodd.  1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Matt.  viii.  20 
The  sonne  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head.  [So 
1611  ;  earlier  versions  'rest'.]  1604  E.  G[HIMSTONK] 
lyAcosta's  Hist.  Indies  v.  xxiv.  394  Al  the  people  did 
humble  themselves,  laying  earth  vpon  their  heads.  1664 
EVELYN  Kal.  Hart.  July  (1679)  21  If  it  prove  too  wet,  lay 
your  pots  side-long.  1666  BOVLK  Orig.  Formes  f,  Qiial.  355, 
I  had  layd  it  upon  a  piece  of  white  Paper  by  the  fires  side 
to  dry.  1669  STUKMY  Mariner's  Mag.  L  31  Laying  a  Ruler 
over  the  Intersections,  .draw  the  line  GH.  1697  DRVDEN 
Virg.  Gcorg.  iv.  64  Plaister  thou  their  chinky  Hives  with 
Clay,  And  leafy  Branches  o'er  their  Lodgings  lay.  1701 
W.  WOTTON  Hist.  Rome,  Commodiis  ii.  233  He  layd  the 
Book  upon  the  Bed.  1838  T.  THOMSON  Chcm.  Org.  Bodies 
676  Two  pieces  of  paper . .  were  laid  upon  each  other,  and 
allowed  to  dry.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  v.  L  532  He 
had  contrived  to  scatter  lampoons  about  the  terrace  of 
Windsor,  and  even  to  lay  them  under  the  royal  pillow. 
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8.  With  mixture  of  sense  i. 

a.  To  place  (a  person,  one's  limbs,  oneself)  in 
a  recumbent  posture  in  a  specified  place.      To  be 
laid:    to  lie  down,  recline  (t  formerly  sometimes 
without  a  specifying  adv.  or  phrase  X 

(izoo  ORMIN  3401  pe;^  fundenn  \xr  \>c  child  paer  itt  wass 
lejvl  i  cribbe.  c  1175  Sinners  Kcivare  284  in  O.  E.  Misc. 
81  Ye  me  . .  ley  den  in  softe  bedile.  a  1300  Cursor  jtf.  8604 
(Cott.)  Winimen  ..  pat  lais  [J/.S",  Trin.  leyn]  in  bedd  yonff 
barn  bam  bi.  c  1385  CHAUCKK  /,.  G.  IV.  Pro!.  H.  208  Whan  I 
was  leyd,  and  had  myn  eyen  bed.  c  1475 /'rtr/t'Wiy  2889  IJut 
slepe  myght  he  noght  when  that. he  was  ltd.  ^1548  HALL 
Citron.^  Hen*  K,  80  Kyng  Henry  wexed  sicker  and  sicker, 
and  so  was  layd  in  a  horstlitttr.  a  1598  PKKLE  Klerrie 
Jests  (c  1620)  13  With  much  ado  her  maid  had  her  to  bed, 
who  was  no  sooner  layd,  but  she  fell  fast  asleepe.  1608 
TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  756  When  he  is  laid,  he  careth  not 
for  rising  again,  a  1701  SEDLKY Pindaric  Ode  Wks.  1778 
II.  17  The  bleating  sheep  are  laid;  And  on  the  earth  the 
nightly  dew  distils.  1849  MACALLAY  Hist.  Eiig.  iii.  I.  321 
The  coarse  jollity  of  the  afternoon  was  often  prolonged 
till  the  revellers  were  laid  under  the  table.  1849  AYI  OUN 
J'rcins,  llernioiimifs  ii,  Fain  I'd  lay  me  gently  by  thy  .side. 
1853  ^1-  ARNOLD  Scholar-(',ip$y  iii,  The  bent  grass  where 
I  am  laid. 

b.  To  deposit  z«  the  grave ;  to  bury.   Only  with 
adv.  or  phrase  indicating  the  place.      To  lay  ones 
bones :  to  be  buried  (in  a  specified  place). 

c  1000  Ags.  (iosj>.  John  xx.  15  Se^e  me  hwar  \>\\  hine 
ledest  [cn6o  Hatton  Gas/>.  leydest].  n..  O.  B.  Chron.  an. 
1075  (Laud  MS.)  Se  cyng  hi  let  bryngan  to  Westmynstre. . 
&  l;L?;dc  hi  wifl  Kadward  kyng  lure  hlaforde.  c  1175  Lamb. 
I  font.  51  Kfterjxm  J?et  \>v  inon  bi<S  dead,  me  lei"5  (x;nc  licumc 
in  J»ere  Jmih.  c  1205  LAV.  17842  Lcgge3  me  an  a:st  sendc 
inne  Stan-hengc.  a  1*25  /,eg.  Katk.  2251  We.  .jjzt  Hconic 
awet  Icdden  &  leidtn  in  eorfte.  ("1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  816 
Fowre  biricd  6or  bui  ;  dor  was  leid  adam  and  cua,  A brain 
sirScn  and  sarra.  it  1300  Cursor  HI,  17794  I*a»g  es  gan  &J" 
t>ai  war  ded,  laid  vnder  Man.  c  1375  be.  Leg,  Saints  vii. 
(h'ntcrine)  1179  Angulis..hire  body  bare  to  mont  synay,  & 
lait  It  fctare.  1388  WvcLiP  Acts  xiii.  36  Dauid.  .dicde,  and 
was  leid  with  hise  fadiis.  a  1400  rrymcr  (1891)  50  Thei 
leyde  hym  in  his  graiie.  1578  W.  HUNNIS  in  farad. 
Dainty  Devices  2  After  they  be  laydc  iti  graiir.  1697 
DHYIJEN  JEncis  xi.  310  Pari,  in  the  Places  where  they  fell, 
are  laid.  1698  FKYI-U  Aic.  E.  India  fy  P.  57  The  Ai»so 
salubrious,  that  nevtr  any  Knglish  are  remembered  to  lay 
their  Hones  here.  1836  W,  IRVING  Astoria  I.  121  My  uncle 
was  lost  a  feu  years  ;igu  on  this  same  bar,  and  I  am  now 
goins  to  lay  my  bones  alongside  of  his.  1853  M.  AKNOI.U 
S*.h,ilar-Gipsy  .xiv,  Thou  from  earth  art  gone  Long  sin<.<-, 
^  nd  in  some  quiet  churchyard  laid.  1879  MORI.KV  Hurkt 
ix,  206  He  was  laid  in  the  little  church  at  Beacon^iield. 

C.  To  lay  to  sleep,  asleep  :  to  put  to  rest;  to  put 
in  the  last  resting-place,  to  buiy;  also  fig.  Also 
io  lay  to  rest,  f<z/W,  -\to  fad. 

,i  1300  Cursor  M.  14199  L.«/ar  vr  freind  es  laid  on-slepc. 
1340-70  Alisaitntier  823  llee  sawe  .,  How  f>at  lout-lit,  h  lif 
laide  was  a  bedde,  And  a  gracious  God  gripte  hur  in 
armes.  (  1400  Dcstr,  Troy  10410  Thai  ..  logget  be  long 
nyght,  layd  horn  to  rest.  1591  SPF.NSKR  Tcares  A/uu's 
183  O!  all  is  gone;  and  all  that  goodly  glee..  Is  layd 
abed,  and  no  where  now  to  see.  1606  SIIAKS.  Ant.  -S- 
Cl.  n.  ii.  232  Royall  Wench  :  She  made  great  Gc-sar  lay  bis 
Sword  to  bed.  1610  —  Tcmf1.  n.  i.  284.  1676  Hoin;i-s 
Iliad  MV.  Table  Contents^  Juno  by  the  help  of  Venus 
layelh  Jove  asleep.  169*  tr.  Sallust  33  Malice  and  Pride 
were  laid  asleep.  1701  W.  Won  ON  ///*/.  Rotne^Commodtts 
ii.  235  The  Poyson  -soon  layd  him  to  sleep.  1814  J.  HI;STKR 
Who  wrote  CitwHttts/t's  Wolscy  ?  13  There  is,  in  .this,  what 
might  lay  a  general  biographer,  who  was  a  very  Argus, 
asleep.  1869  A.  W.  WAKD  tr.  Cwrtins'  Hist.  Greece  II.  n. 
v.  112  He  was  laid  to  re*t  among  his  ancestors.  1881 
GARDINER  £  MULLINCER  Study  Eng.  Hist.  i.  x.  186  The 
questions  springing  out  of  the  Toleration  Act  had  long  been 
laid  asleep. 

9.  To  produce  and  deposit  (an  egg).    Also  absol. 
Often  in  fig.  contexts. 

c  1000  Sax.  Lcech<{.  III.  204  Hennc  a^ru  Iccgan  sestreon 
mid  carfulnysse  jeftacnaSj.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  66  pe  hen 
hwon  heo  haueo  ileid,  ne  con  buten  kakclen.  13..  A'. 
A  Us.  568  A  faukon  ..  An  ay  he  laide.  c  1420  Pallad. 
on  Hitsb.  i.  583  Wiltow  they  oftyn  hacche  &  eyron 
greteThey  legge.  1523  FITZHKRB.  tlusb.  §  146  Thou  must 
take  hede  how  thy  hcnnes  duckes  &  gees  do  ley.  1553 
EDEN  Treat.  Vwe  Ind.  (Arb.)  9,  I  wold  be  loth  to  lay  an 
egge,  wherof  other  men  might  hatche  a  serpent.  1611 
BIBLE  /so.  xxxiv.  15  There  shall  the  great  owle  make  her 
nest,  and  lay  and  hatch.  1678  UUTLEH  Hud.  in.  iii.  625 
Like  Nest-eggs,  to  make  Clients  lay.  1711  ADDISON  Spect. 
No.  120  f  14  Wlien  she  has  laid  her  Eggs  in  such  a  manner 
that  she  can  cover  them.  1780  CO\VI>I:K  Frogr.  Err.  239 
Remorse,  the  fatal  egg  by  Pleasure  laid  In  every  bosom 
where  her  nest  is  made.  1830  MAREVAT  King's  Own  xli, 
One  of  the  hens  laid  astray.  1841  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Sac.  II. 
i.  23  [They]  lay  their  eggs  in  the  bodies  of  other  insects. 
1884  Times  (weekly  ed.)  19  Sept.  6/4  [Pheasants]  lay  freely 
in  the  thick  coverts  on  the  hillsides. 

flO.  To  deposit  (payment).   Ods.  rare. 

c  1475  RaufCoillcar  209  God  forbid.. That  for  ane  nichtis 
barbery  Pay  suld  be  laid. 

til.  With  advb.  phr.  as  complement,  e.g.  to 
wed,  to  pledge,  in  pawn :  To  deposit  as  a  pledge 
or  in  pawn  ;  hence,  to  mortgage  (lands).  Also, 
to  lay  a,  wed,  Obs. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  808  i  He.  .leide  willam  is  broker  to 
wedde  normandye.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Cotnfl.  Mars  205  They 
myghten  lyghtly  ley  hire  hcde  to  borowe.  1377  LANGI.ANU 
P.  PI.  B.  XVIH.  31  Lyf.  .leyth  his  Hf  to  wedde,  (?at  [etc.]. 
1389  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870'  8  pat  bey  leye  a  suffisaunt  wed. 
(1400  MAUNUEV.  (Roxb.)  ii.  6  pe  emperour  had  layd  (jam 
[J»ise  relyques]  in  wedd  for  a  grete  soume  of  gold.  1461 
Fasten  Lett.  No.  407  II.  33  A  dyamaunt  and  a  gret  perle, 
which  were  leyd  to  plegge  by  oine  fader.  1500-20  DUNBAR 
Points  xiii.  22  Sum  bydand  the  law  layis  laud  iii  wed. 


LAY. 

1530  PALSCR.  603/1,  I  lay  to  niorgage,  as  one  clothe  his 
herytage.  a  1533  I,D.  HKKNF.RS  Hnon  cxlvi.  552  Without., 
laynge  to  plegge  any  fote  oflonde  pertenynge  to  my  churche. 
1560  DAUS  tr.  Slddanes  Comtti.  246!),  That  he  laic  to 
them  againe  in  mortgage  so  mutch  of  hys  owne  landes. 
1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  n.  ii.  5,  1  haue  beene  content  (Sir) 
you  should  lay  my  countenance  to  pawne.  1600  HAKLUYT 
I 'try.  (1810)  III.  365  She  layd  part  of  her  owne  jewels,  .to 
gage.  1609  SKKNE  AV^1".  Maj.  49  Ane  thing  is  laid  in  wad 
to  ane  certaine  day.  1698  [K.  FERGUSON]  View  Ecclcs.  53 
(61),  I  do  pledge  and  lay  my  Word  to  pawn  that  [etc.]. 

-f  b.   To  give  up  as  a  hostage.     Also,  to  lay  a 
hostage.  Obs. 

13..  Guy  Wat'iv,  (A.)  2476  My  bodi  [^erfore  in  ostage 
I  legge,  1523  Ln.  UKRNEKS  Froiss.  I.  Ixxxviii.  no  He  layed 
his  sonne  in  hostage,  a  1533  —  Iliton  xiii.  37  Y"  kyng  «ayd 
that  Huon  muost  lay  hostage.  Ibid,  xviii.  51,  I  wyll  thou 
layest  vnto  me  good  hostages,  a  1557  Diurn.  Onurr. 
(llannatyne)  io  The  next  yeir  therefter  he  was  redeemit 
and  his  lua  sones  laid  for  him. 

12.  To  put  down  ov  deposit  as  a  wager ;  to  stake, 
bet,  or  wager  (a  sum,  one's  head,  life,  ctc.\  Also 
to  lay  a  tvagcr. 

171300  I-'lm-iz  fy  Bl.  786  (Hausknccht)  ^crne  he  wile  he 
bidde  and  preie,  pat  |ni  legge  J>e  cupe  to  pleie.  1303  K. 
]>RUN*NK  Ilandl.  bynne  5598  A  waiour  dar  y  wyb  5ow  lt-y 
pat  [etc.].  c  1320  .S»  Tristr.  678  pai  golden  me  |-at  y  layd. 
t  1350  Will,  ralcrnc  21^9,  I  dcr  leye  mi  lif  hit  was  be  ti[>er 
trcytour.  1393  LANGT.  /*.  /V.  C.  ix.  291  Ich  dar  legge  myn 
ties.  1404  ni  Kills  Ori-j.  Li'tt.  Scr.  ii.  I.  36,  I  durste  lae 
my  titde,  that  [etc.).  c  1449  PK<:OCK  Rcpr.  n.  ii.  145  Y  dare 
nvovve  and  dare  Icie  what  waiour  eny  man  wole  me  forto 
Icic,  that  [etc.].  1530  I'M  sen.  602 /r,  I  lay  a  nobyll  agayn^t 
a  peny  that  it  is  nat  so.  1573  AVrc  Citstflm  i.  ii.  R  j,  Harke 
Simplicitie  bee  is  some  preacher  I  wyll  lay  my  gowne.  1597 
SIIAKS.  2  /A'//.  / f •",  v.  v.  MI.  1632  J.  J'OKY  in  Ellis  (*rfg. 
Lett.  St-r.  n.  III.  277  lice  would  lay  ten  to  one,  the  kini; 


thcc  lest  thou  decline  .  .  what  stake  for  the  coming  bat  th 
is  thine?  1891  F.  W.  ROBINSON  Her  Low  %  His  Life  III. 
VI.  iii.  135,  I  never  lay  wagers. 

b.  absoL  or  intr.   To  wager,  bet. 

In  M  K.  poetry  /  lay,  f  <i<irc  lay  is  often  used  as  little 
more  than  a  riming  expletive. 

ci38o  Sir  ]''(yntiil<.  2367  ( )f  Charlemeyn  ne  his  ferede 
nablK-|>  Jiay  non  help,  y  legge,  (1384  CIIAVCF-K  //.  !'<nn<: 
li.  166  There  I  seye  M»  wi.mk-r  tbyngts  dar  I  leye.  (  1420 
.-h-i'ic.  A  rtli.  xxx  vii  i,  Him  is  lefe  I  dar  lay.  To  bald  that  he 
ht}tf.  c  1470  Golagws  -V  <iitn>.  os  Yhit  ar  thi  latis  vnluf-titn 
and  ladlike,  I  lay.  1535  I'O\KKMAI,K  fsa.  xiv.  15  Yet  dane 
I  laye,  yt  thou  shall  lie  liidiight  downe  to  the  dcpe  of  hell. 
1677  W.  Ht'.HKS  ,"\[<in  tif  .Sin  in.  i.  i  ^  She  offers  a  Wayr. 
.  .  They  lay  :  and  'twas  for  what  the  Friar  owed,  a  1680 
I'l'Tim  Rein.  ""1759)  I.  145  Rooking  C.amesters  never  lay 
Upon  those  Hands,  that  use  fair  Play.  1777  MAP.  l»'Ai- 
HLAY  Early  Diary  (1889)  II.  zti,  I  ventured  not  to  lay 
against  her,  because  I  thought  her  rather  too  much  in  the 
.secret.  1883  SIIA -I-.NSON  Tn'ns.  hi.  iv.  xx,  I  knowagentle- 
man,  and  you  may  lay  to  that.  1889  M.  K.  CARTER  Mrs. 
Severn  1. 1.  .xiii.  254, 1  lay  I'll  keep  drier  on  my  own  shank.-.. 

t!3.  trans.  To  relinquish,  sacrifice  Bone's  li'e  ; 
'•-lay  down  (51  c").  Ohs. 

(.-1330  Art/i.  %•  Mcrl.  7188  (K-'lliinul  O3ain..bare  him 
fmrcn  wombc  &  riggp,  His  liif  he  dcde  him  fcrc  Icg^i-. 
///>/.  20-6.  6426.  1340  Aycnb.  149  \A'e  ssolle  legge  uiirr 
/aulcs  nor  oure  btobren.  c  1430  Christ's  Couipl.  591  iti  />/. 
I\ci.  -V  L.  / '(V///.?  ( 1 866 1  201  For  (>i  lone  my  lijf  y  laied.  1567 
Giittc  $•  Gotilie  /la//.  (S.  T.  S.>  142  Than  suld  we  outhcr  do 
or  die,  Or  ellis  our  lyfe-we  suld  lay  for  it. 

1 14.  To  lose  the  faculty  of  (speech'',  north.  Ohs. 

c'1350  Mi'itiial  M.S.  in  Anhxohgin.  XXX.  354  }if  a  man 
for  .sekenesse  hat  leyde  spcche.  1566  IVilis  <y  Inv.  N.  C. 
(Surtees  1835)  261  Thes  things  hearafter  fouloing  was  pro 
pounded  to  him  when  he  had  Tayd  spetch,  and  he  . .  gau  his 
consent  hy  sygnes.  1637-50  Rmv  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc  ) 
439  He  hoped  that  he  should  yit  speak,  suppose  it  be  said 
that  his  speech  is  laid,  and  show  his  awin  mynde. 
III.  To  place,  set,  apply. 

15.  To  place  close  to\  to  put  Io  for  a  purpose, 
to  apply  ;  sometimes  const,  on,  itfon.  f  To  lay 
car  to :  to  give  ear  to,  listen  or  attend  to.  To  lay 
to  heart :  see  HEART  sb.  42. 

a  1000  CxdmotCs  Gen.  2336  (Gr.)  Abraham . .  le^de  hleor  on 
eoroan.  c  1000  /£LFRIC  Gen.  xxi.  7  pxt  Sarra  sceolde  lecgan 
cild  to  byre  breoste  to  ^esoce  on  ylde.  c  1000  Sax.  Lccchd. 
"III.  86  Nim  win^cardcs  sa?t  &.  .le?;e  uppan  bat  sar.  c  1200 
Trin.  Coll.  I/out.  197  pe  neddre  secheo  a  ston  and  leift  hire 
on  eare  fc>er  to.  c  1220  Bestiary  359  Is  non  at  nede  Sat  ooer 
latefi,  Oc  Iei;e5  his  skinbon  on  o5res  lendbon.  a  1300  Cursor 
Jlf.  16340  ^Coit.)  Pilate.  Of  his  clothes  vn-clethes  him,  And 
oj>er  on  him  did  lai.  Itid.  23831  (Cott.)  Selden  com  we  sarmon 
nere  . .  pe  ere  bar-to  seldcn  we  lai.  c  1340  Ibid.  1241  (Trin.) 
Vpon  his  spade  his  brest  he  leide.  c\yj$Sc.  Leg.  Saints 
ii.  (f'au/us)  388  pe  hex  id  ban  to  ^e  fete  J?ai  lad  ..and .  .a-bowt 
turnyt  be  deil  body.  1377  LASCL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvi.  44  The 
Fende  ..  leith  a  laddre  thcre-to,  of  lesynges  are  the  ronges. 
1-1384  CHAI-CEK  //.  Fame  \.  291  That  he  that  fully  knoweth 
therbe  May  savely  ley  byt  to  his  ye.  ^1400  Rout.  Rose 
7611  Ley  no  deef  ere  to  my  speking.  c  1450  ME.  Mcd.  8k. 
iHeinrich)  201  Tak  yarwe  &  le  ^e  rotos  y  brused  to  he  teb. 
1526  TISDAI.E  Lake  iii.  9  Nowe  also  ys  the  axe  leyd  vnto 
the  rote  off  the  trees.  1602  SHAKS.  flaw.  in.  iv.  145  Lay 
not  a  flattering  Vnction  to  your  soule,  That  not  your  ires- 
passe,  but  my  madnesse  speakes.  1605  —  Macl\  i.  iii.  44 
Hy  each  at  once  her  chippie  finger  laying  Vpon  her  skinnie 
lips.  1611  BIBLE  Ezck,  xxxvii.  6,  I  wil  lay  sinewis  vpon 

n»u,  and  wil  bring  vp  flesh  vpon  you.     1817  Blackiv,  Mag. 
.  86/1  Instead  of  passing  the  one-horse  chaise,  he  {a  horse] 
laid  his  counter  dose  up  to  it,  andstoptit.    1877  Miss  YONUB 
Cameos  Ser.  in.  xiv.  124  He  had  laid  the  spark  to  the  train, 
tb.  To  attach,  add,  annex  to. 


LAY. 

a.  1023  Wi't.FSTAN  /font.  (Napier)  274  Leofan  menu,  l.i^jao1 
pode  woroldla^an  and  lergafl  paertoeacan,  \>A\.  [etc.].  <i  1225 
Leg.  Kath.  1434  Se  rudie  it  se  reade  ilitet  umeieuch  leor 
as  lilie  ileid  to  rose.  1388  WVCI.IF  E<\lns.  xviii.  5  It  i^  not 

10  make  Jesse,  nether  to  leie  to.     1560  BIBLE  iGenev.)  fsa. 
\.  8  Wo  vnto  them  that  ioyne  house  to  hou.-e,  and  lay  field 
to  field.     1589  PUITENHAM  Eng.  rot-sie  if.  xi.  (Arb.)  117  He 
lonquered.  .Egypt,  and  layd  it  to  his  dominion.     1601  HOL- 
i.Axn  Pliny  I.  53  The  t  owned  next  to  the  marches  . .  laid  to 
I'.cctica.     1647 'N.   BACON  Disc.   Gwt.   Eng.  i.  ii.  (1739120 
The  Incumbent  also  of  every  Church  had  Glebe  laid  to  the 
Church,    a  t6<6UssiiER  Ann.  vi.  (1658)  253  A  multitude  of 
townes  and  villages. .all  which  he  laid  to  Porus  his  King 
dom,     1819  in  Picton  L'pwl  Muuic.  /fee.  (1886)  1 1-373  '*'lie 
buildings. .may  l>e  removed  and  part  of  the  land  laid  to  the 
street  in  the  intended  line  of  improvement. 

fc.  To  lay  from,  off:  to  put  away  from  (one 
self)  ;  to  take  Bone's  fingers)  off  something.   Obs. 

t-i375.SY.  Leg.  Saints  iii.  {Andrew)  684  His  clathis  all  fra 
hym  he  lad.  15*6  TIXM.M.K  Eph.  iv.  22  Laye  from  you  that 
oJtle  man,  which  is  corrupte  thorowe  the  deceavabw  lustes. 
1601  SHAKS  Jut.  C.  \.  ii.  243  He  was  very  loath  to  lay  his 
fingers  off  it.  1611  BIULE  Jonah  iii.  6  He  laid  his  robe 
fiom  him. 

fd.  To  put  in  or  commit  to  fpriaon).    Oh. 

<~  1250  Gen.  fy  F.x.  2693  Dorise  son  he  Icide  in  bonde.  1434 
H'aterf.  Arch,  in  iot/i  Rep.  Hist.  JAV.V.  Cotnin.  App.  y.  207 
The  said  citsainc.  .shal  t>e  commytted  and  layed  to  jayle. 
1526  TISOALK  Luke  iii.  20  Then  Herode-  .added  thi^  alxjve 
all  and  leyd  Jhon  in  preson.  1560  DATS  tr.  Sleidtint's 
Comm.  426  Hiiiihe  L:itiint;r .  .whomekyng  Edward  delivered 
out  of  the  tower,  layd  in  there  by  his  father  for  doctrine, 
•f"  e.  To  compare  icith.  Obs. 

1577  H.  I.  tr.  ffu/ftrtffer'f  fh\a<fcs n.  viii.  193 They  conferre 
the  one  with  the  other  &  lay  them  with  the  lawe. 

f.  To  lay  into  or  in  one :  to  convert  into  one 
apartment  or  structure.  ?  local. 

1849  Jrnl.  K.  Agric.  Soc.  X.  it.  412  Two  bad  cottages  of 
one  room  each,  if  laid  into  one,  might  make  an  extremely 
good  OTK-.  1861  K.  WILLIS  in  Willis  it  Clark  Cambridge 
dS86t  III.  174  Whenever  the  additional  .structure  is  com 
pleted,  this  wall  can  be  removed,  and  the  whole  will  be  laid 
in  one. 

fg.    To  lay  a  name  on  :  to  give  a  name  to. 
d  1300  Cursor  JA  9827  His  names  er  pir,  wit-vten  les,  pat 
be  prophet  has  on  him  laid.     Ibid.  10577  Maria  to  nani  on 
liir  bai  laid,  Als  be  angel  had  bam  forwit  said. 

h.  To  put  (dogs)  on  a  scent.  i^Cf.  55  i.)  Also, 
To  lay  a  trail  on  (a  quarry). 

1781  COWPKR  Ex fost.  520  Thy  soldiery,  the  Pope's  well- 
managed  pack,  .when  he  laid  them  on  the  scent  of  blood, 
Would  hunt  a  Saracen  through  fire  and  flood.  1861  Temple 
Bar  IV.  53  He  gets  a  little  '  law  '  before  the  pack  arc  laid 
upon  his  track.  1888  Times  13  Oct.  7/6  A  trail  should  be 
laid  on  a  man  who  makes  his  way  along  both  frequented 
and  unfrequented  streets  and  on  to  some  railway  station. 

16.  a.  To  place  (affection,  liope,  confidence)  on 
or  in  a  person  or  thing,     f  Also,  to  lay  praise, 
ones   blessing^  etc.   upon.     To   lay  f prize,  store 
upon  :  to  value,  set  store  by.  arch. 

a  1300  Cursor  Af.  18341  On  aH  his  santes..His  saing  laid 
bat  drightin  dere.  a  1307  Thrush  fy  Night.  158  in  Hazl. 
/.".  /'.  /'.  I.  56  Thou  art  ounwis,  On  hem  to  leggen  so 
michel  pns.  c  1350  Will,  rater nt  1448  (>e  loos  on  hire  is 
leide.  c  I374CHAUCKR  Troylus  v.  1846  For  he  nil  falsen  no 
wiyht,  dar  I  seye,  That  wol  his  herte  al  hoollyon  him  leye. 
t  1375  .Vc.  Leg.  Stiirifs  i.  (Tetrus)  236  Sic  loiss  on  hym-self 
lit  laide.  1549  CotnpL  Scot,  vi.  65  My  luf  i^  laid  apon  ane 
knycht.  1580  SIDNKV  Ps.  XXL  vii,  Our  king  In  heav'n  his 
tm-,t  hath  laied.  1601  SHAKS.  Alfs  Well\\\.  iii.  2  We  Great 
in  our  hope,  lay  our  best  loue  and  credence  Vpon  thy 
promising  fortune.  1719  WATTS  P$.  cxxi.  i,  To  heav'n  I  lift 
my  waiting  eyes,  There  all  my  hopes  are  laid-  1883  R.  W. 
DIXON  jlfano  i.  xiv.  45  And  though  on  Blanche  his  love 
was  wholly  laid.  1889  DOYLE  M.  Clarke  xxxiii.  365  Neither 
now  or  at  any  time,  .have  I  laid  great  store  upon  my  life. 

fb.  To  lay  (one's  care,  concerns)  on  God:  to 
commit,  trust  to  Him.  Obs. 

c 1*00  OKMIX  2381  And  all  }ho  le^de  ^att  o  Godd  S:  onn 
Iiisi  lefe  wille,  palt  he  ^;croffe  shollde  don  All  whattse  hiss 
wille  w«re.  1671  MILTON  /'.  .A*.  11.  54  Let  us  be  glad  of 
this,  and  all  our  fears  Lay  on  his  Providence. 

17.  To  lay  .  .  .  before :   to   place  in  front  of,  to 
bring  to  the  sight  of;  hence,  to  bring  to  the  notice 
of,  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of;  f  pass,  to  be 
in  store  for.     (Cf.  branch  IV.) 

.  1000  ^ELFFIC  Gen.  xxxi.  37  Lefce  hit  her  beforan  |rinum 
freondum.  c  1340  Cursor  la.  15714  (Trin.  i  Muchel  woo  if  he 
wist  is  bifore  him  leide.  c  1375 .Yc.  Leg.  Saints  vi.  (Thomas^ 
102  A  blak  hund  . .  gat  It,  is:  lad  before  bame  all.  c  1420 
rallad.  on  Ilusb.  \.  661  WheQ  she  fynt  a  corn,  She  chicketh 
hem  and  laythhit  hem  byfore.  i$M6/'i/jfr.  /'crf.{\V.  de  W. 
1531)  14  They,  .brought  thepryce  therof,  and  layde  it  before 
the  fete  of  the  apostles.  1535  COVKRDALK  Gen.  xxx.  41  He 
layed  the  staues  in  the  drynktnt>e  troupes  before  the  eyes 
of  the  flockes.  —  i  Chron.  xxi[i].  10  Thre  thinges  laye  I 
beft)re  the,  chose  ye  one  of  them.  1712  AIHMSOS  -Spcct.  No. 
457  r  i,  I  shall  this  Day  lay  before  my  Reader  a  Letter. 

11  1715  IJURNKT  Own  Time  (1734)  II.  602  The  Lower  House 
ordered  him  to  lay  the  Matter  before  the  Attorney-General 
for  his  Opinion.     1719  BUILKR  Serin.  Wks.  1874  II.  oo  We 
ought  lo  lay  these  things  plainly  and  honestly  before  our 
mind.     1766  GOLDSM.  I'ic.  H',  xxviii,  I  hope  you  have  noob- 
jpction  to  laying  your  case  before  the  uncle.     1849  AYTOUN 
J\>ttn$,  Kuried  Flowers  163  And  I  laid  my  heart  before  thee, 
Lnid  it,  darling,  at  thy  feet  !    1856  KKOUDK  Hist.  Eng.  (1858) 
I.  ii.  94  Cardinal  Morton,  .laid  the  condition  of  the  secular 
clergy  before  the  assembled  prelates. 

18.  To  set  (a  snare,  a  trap,  an  ambush) ;  f  to  set 
^ watch).    To  lay  wait :  see  WAIT j/». (and  AWAJTjA). 

c  tttoo  Trin.  Colt,  ffont,  209  Ure  fo.  .leiS  grune  in  a 
wilderne  to  henten  pe  deor.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1^894  Doming 
on  him  yee  lai.  c  1400  Desir.  froy  10743  The  ledes  with- 
oute.  .Laidon  wacche  to  be  wallis,  pat  no  wegh  past,  i  1440 
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Bont  Flor,  1358  To  kepe  the  place  day  and  nyghtys,  And 
wnch  abowte  liur  lay.  n  1533  LD.  BKRNKKS  //«(>«  Ixxxiii. 
262  We  . .  layde  our  biisshtiment  in  a  lytell  wood.  1535 
COVKRUALE  /'s.  Ixiv.  5  [They]  commoned  amonge  tin  m 
seines,  how  they  maye  laye  snares.  171548  HAU,  CArott., 
Edit'.  //*,  222  b,  Watche  was  privilie  leyd  for  him.  1591 
SHAKS.  t  Hen.  I'/,  m.  i.  22  Thou  layd'st  a  Trap  to  take  my 
Life.  1670  A.  ROBKRTS  Adi>.  T.  S.  in  The  first  lime  they 
laid  an  Ambuscado  in  their  way.  1/1859  MACAVLAY  Hist. 
Eng.  xxiii.  V.  93  Melfort  was  particularly  active  in  laying 
traps  for  the  young  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  Legation. 
b.  intr.  To  lay  for',  to  set  an  ambush  or  a  trap 
for;  to  beset  tlie  path  of ;  to  lie  in  wait  for,  waylay. 

1494  KABYAN  Chr<m.  \\\.  3<o,  ii.  M.  of  his  men.  .were  layde 
for,  &  distressyd.  1530  PALSGR.  602/1,  I  laye  for,  as  htmten 
or  fysshers  layeth  his  nettes  for  his  praye,  je  tens.  I  have 
layde  for  a  pickrelt,  but  I  wtne  I  s*ha!l  catche  a  frogge.  1603 
KSOLLES  Hist,  Turks  (1621)  569  being  hardly  laied  for  at 
sea  by  Cortugogli  a  famous  pirat.  1609  HOLLAND  Atiitti. 
Marccll.  xix.  ix.  134  The  inhabitants  beyond  Tigris, 
streightly  layed  for,  were  all  massacred  every  mothers  child. 
1623  MASSINGKR  Dk.  Milan  v.  i.  L  3,  Men  in  debt..layd 
fur  by  their  creditors.  1648  l!r.  HALL  Select  Th.  84  Kven 
our  Jilessed  Leader  . .  when  he  found  that  he  was  laid  for 
in  Judaea,  flees  into  Galilee.  1893  Nat.  Obscruer-zv  May  22/1 
He  was  '  laid  for '  by  a  scoundrel  whom,  being  a  magistrate, 
he  had  sent  up  for  trial.  1897  MARY  KINCSLEY  H7.  AJrtcti 
291  The  men  go  and  lay  for  a  rubber-hunter. 

f  c.  trans.  To  set  watch  or  guard  in  (a  place) ; 
to  beset;  to  search  (a  place) for.  Obs. 

1560  DA  us  tr.  Sleidanc's  Comm.  77  Somuche  as  the  waye 
is  layde,  that  I  can  neyther  come  nor  sende  unto  you.  1593 
SHAKS.  2  Hen.  /'/,  iv.  x.  4,  I.. durst  not  pecj>e  out,  for  all 
the  Country  is  laid  for  me.  1607  MIDDLETON  Your  Five 
C,a!lnnts\\,  G4U,  Maister  Primero  was  rob'd  ofaCarkanet 
\pon  monday  last ;  laid  the  Goldsmiths  and  found  it.  1608 
—  Trick  Catch  Old  One  \.  ii,  I  have  been  laying  all  the 
town  for  thee.  1621  H.  KING  Serin.  3  As  exquisite  glut 
tons  lay  all  markets  for  fare.  1*1645  HKYWOOD  Fort.  />y 
Land  ff  .Sea  it.  Wks.  1874  VI.  390  Continue  our  pursuit,  all 
ways  are  layd. 

19.  To  lay  siege  to,  ^unto,  ^  about  ^  \  against, 
+  before  \  to  besiege  ;  also  fig.  to  attack.  *f  Also 
to  lay  battery,  blockade  to. 

c.  1400  Sowdtmc  Bab.  2071  The  sege  he  did  leyen  a-bowte 
On  every  side  of  that  Cite,  c  1449  PKCOCK  Repr.  258  King 
Herri  leieth  a  sege  to  Harflew.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur 
xx.  x.  814  All  his  boost  made  hem  redy  to  laye  syege  aboute 
.sir  Launcelot.  1485  CAXTOX  C/tas.  Gt.  205  He  layed  syege 
before  it  by  the  space  of  foure  monethes.  1500-20  DUNBAR 
Poems  xlii.  53  Gar  lay  ane  sege  vnto  ?one  fort.  1560  DAUS 
tr.  Sletdanc's  Com  in.  184  King  Fernando  besegeth  Often, 
or  P.uda  and  layeth  to  it  battery.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  M'. 
II.  ii.  244  To  lay  an  amiable  siege  to  the  hone*ty  of  this 
Fords  wife.  1647  MAY  Hist.  Parl.  in.  v.  98  Three  dales 
after  the  siege  was  layed.  1713  Light  to  Blind  in  lotft  I\c/>. 
Hist.  MSS.  Connn.  App.  v.  200  His  General  . .  had  lay'd 
a  blocade  . .  to  Girona  with  12,000  men.  1877  Miss  YONGK 
Cameos  Ser.  in.  i.  5  He  laid  siege  to  Roxburgh  Castle. 

*f  20.  To  post  or  station  (a  body  of  soldiers,  etc.) ; 
to  station  .post-horses)  along  a  route.  Also,  to 
beset  (a  place)  with  soldiers.  Obs, 

1454  Paston  Lett.  I.  271  The  seide  Thomas,  .layde  dyvers 
folks  arraied  in  maner  of  werre..in  ij  bus-shements.  1523 
I,D.  KERNEKS  J-'roiss.  I.xc.  113  The  lorde  Loyes  . .  and  sir 
Othes  Domes,  were  layd  on  the  see  about  Gern/ay,  '535 
COVERDALK  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  14  He. .layed  captaynes  in  y« 
stronge  cities  of  luda.  a  1548  HALL  Citron.,  £emt,  //',  208 
Without  anye  army  layd.. to  kepe  the  Kile  from  landyng. 
1577  87  HOLIXSHED  Chron.  I.  87  2  They,  .laie  the  sea  coasts 
full  of  souldiers.  1596  STKNSER  State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe) 
664/1  There  is  a  bande  of  souldiours  layed  in  Mmmsler, 
1689  SHAJWKLI,  Hnry  I-',  iv.  Wks.  1720  IV.  182  He  has  laid 
horses,  and  will  be  ready  to  escape.  1736  LKDIARD  Life 
M&rlvoreugh  III.  299  Parties  of  Horse. .were  laid  on  the 
Road  between  Antwerp  and  that  Town,  to  Escort  his  Grace. 
i86z  Temple  Bar  VI.  566,  I  travelled  in  a  manner  which  .. 
used  to  be  ..  very  common  in  India.  ..It  is  called  "laying 
horses  ' ;  that  is,  you  '  lay  '  out  a  horse  every  seven  or  eight 
miles  along  the  road  you  are  going  to  take. 

b.  To  place  or  locate  (a  scene),  t  Also,  to  assign 
to  a  specified  locality.  To  lay  the  venue  :  see  the  sb. 

1570-6  LAMBARDK  reratnb.  Kent  (1826)  185  The  book  of 
Domesday  (speaking  of  Apuldore)  laieth  it  in  the  hundreth 
of  Ulackburne.  159*  SHAKS.  Rom.  <y  Jitl.  Prol.  2  (O_o. 
15971  In  faire  Verona,  where  we  lay  our  Scene.  1601  HOL 
LAND  Pliny  I,  145  Other  Geographers.  Jay  it  as  a  dependant 
annexed  to  Affnck.  1668  OKYHKN  Dram.  Pocsie  Ess.  (ed. 
Ker)  I.  8j  The  scene  of  it  [  The  .Silent  H',»i/,in\  is  laid  in 
London.  1784  Co \VI-EK  Task  iv.  697,  I  never  framed  a  wish 
or  formed  a  plan  . .  Hut  there  I  laid  the  scene.  1868  GLAD 
STONE  JHV.  Alundi  ii.  (1870'  34  In  the  legend  of  the  birth 
of  Kurubtheus,  the  scene  is  laid  in  "Apyos  'Ax011*™'- 

21.  With  object  denoting  a  member  of  the  body. 
a.  gen.  To  place  (one's  limbs,  etc.)  in  a  certain 
position. 

1362  LANUL.  /'.  PI.  A.  vn.  1 15  And  biunme  luiden  the  legges 
a-hri  as  suche  losel.s  cunne.  1530  PALSGK.  602/1  Laye  your 
legges  a  crosse  and  I  wyll  t cache  you  a  play.  1604  SHAKS. 
Oth,  n.  iii.  424  <Qo,),  Then  layed  his  leg  Ouer  my  thigh, 
and  sigh'd,  and  kissed.  1842  TENNVSOV  Be^^nr  Maid  \ 
Her  arms  across  her  breast  she  laid.  1859  JKI-HSON  Brit 
tany  iii.  29  The  horse  who  was  caressed  in  this  affectionate 
style  had  scarcely  the  spirit  even  to  lay  back  his  ears, 
t  b.  70  lay  eyes  on  :  to  *  set  eyes  on ',  look  at. 

'1122$  Amr.  A*.  56  Ht-o  letie  him  leggen  eien  on  hire. 
1676  MAKVKLL  Mr.  Suu'r&e  4,2  The  fairest  thing  that  ever 
eycb  were  laid  on.  1818  W.  IKVIN<;  Sketck-bk.^  Le%.  Sleety 
liolltni;  From  the  moment  IchaUxI  laid  his  eyes  upon  tht^e 
legions  of  delight,  the  peace  of  his  mind  was  at  an  end. 

C.  To  lay  hands  (or  f  hand'}  on  or  upon  (f  also 
/;/,  to]  a  person  or  thing;  (in  the  earliest  quots. 
const,  dat.  pron.  as  indirect  obj.  with  on  adv.) : 
((?)  in  lit.  sense,  to  place  one's  hands  on  or  apply 
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them  to,  esp.  for  purposes  of  appropriation  or  in 
violence ;  hence  (h)  to  seize,  get  hold  of,  appro 
priate ;  (c)  to  do  violence  to;  now  to  lay  violent 
hands  on  (with  oneself  —  to  commit  suicide)  ;  (</) 
to  perform  the  rite  of  imposition  of  hands  in  confir 
mation  or  ordination. 

(  1000  Riddles  Ixxx.  4  iGr.)  Cwen  mec  hwilurn  hwitloccedu 
hond  on  Ie^e3.  (1205  LAY.  8192  Ne  funde  he  nonne  swa 
kene  mon,  f*at  hond  him  dur.ste  leggen  on.  c  1250  GV«.  <$• 
l:x.  4113  And  Sine  hondes  ley  him  on,  Sey  him  on  8in  stede 
to  gon.  ri3oo  Havciok  994  Neuere  more  he  him  misdede, 
Ne  hond  on  him  with  ynele  leyde.  a.  13000 'ursorjlL  12893 
(Cott.i  A  !  Ion  . .  nan  was  worthier  ban  bou  Hand  to  lai  uii 
suete  iesu  To  giue  him  bat  hali  saLiament.  c  1340  Ibid. 
19393  (Fairf.i  On  ham  fcmi  laide  baire  hah  hande  &  a  quile 
ware  praiande.  \ypA\enl\  41  Sacrilege  is.  .huanneme  layfr* 
band  ine  kueade  inecleik.  t  1380  WVCI.IF  Se/.  ll'&s.  III.  321 
Alle  bo  pat  leyn  hond  on  f.idir  or  modir  in  violence  ben  cursed 
of  God  and  man.  <  1489  CAXTON  bonnes  of  Ayttwn  xxii.  479 
It  is  troulh  that  X  rybawdes  cam  heie  ryght  now  and  layd 
hande  vpon  me.  (11533  'jl>'  ^KKSKRS  H*""*  'viii-  i99Gera- 
mes.  .layd  handes  on  him,  as  though  he  toke  hym  prysoner. 
1550  CKOWI  KY  Lust  7Vw////9  If  ( i<xl  haue  layede  hys  hande 
on  the,  And  made  the  lowe.  1568  GR.AFTON  Citron.  II.  362 
There  was  no  great  Ship  on  the  Sea  that  the  French  men 
could  lay  theyr  handes  upon.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  iv.  vi.  192 
Oh  heere  he  is  ;  lay  hand  vpon  him,  Sir.  1606  G  W.  tr. 
'Justine  XLII  i.  135  I'y  meanes  whereof,  I  he  treason  comming 
to  light,  the  Ligurians  were  lalde  hand  on.  1662  Bk.  Coin. 
Prayer^  Burial  Dead  (Rubric1,  Or  have  laid  violent  hands 
upon  themselves.  1726  AdT>.  Capt.  R.  Boyle  55,  I  loaded 
them  with  ..  any  thing  I  could  lay  my  Hand*  on.  1784 
COWPER  Task  ii.  393  O  ye  mitred  heads  . .  lay  not  careless 
hands  On  skulls  that  cannot  teach,  and  will  not  learn.  1860 
DICKENS  Unconnu.  Tra->.  xiii,  Any  object  they  think  they 
can  lay  their  thieving  hands  on.  1889  JESSOPP  Coining  <\f 
Friars  \\.  99  A  mob.  .laid  hands  on  a  quantity  of  timber  fit 
fur  building  purposes,  and  took  it  away  Ijodily.  iSyodmir- 
dian  29  Oct.  1693 '3  The  Government  have  laid  hands  on 
the  last  fraction  of  the  bum  reserved  for  the  redemption  of 
the  public  debt. 

t  d.   To  lay  (a]  hand :  to  assist,  '  lend  '  a  hand. 

1634  SIR  T.  HERBKKT  Trav.  192  Happy  is  that  man  or 
child  can  lay  a  hand  to  help  to  draw  it.  1645  PAGITT 
Heresiogr.  (1662'  46  Alas  our  poor  Church  is  oppressed,  and 
who  layeth  hand  to  help? 

e.  To  lay  a  finger  or  ones  ftnger^s  upon:  see 
FIXGEK  sb.  3  a. 

1724  DE  FOE  Man.  Cavalier  (1840)  157  The  Parliament 
brgan  to  lay  their  fingers  on  the  great  ones.  1836  KI.HI.K 
Serin,  viii.  Postscr.  (1848)  376  To  select  for  himself  a  certain 
number  of  divine  truths  out  of  the  great  body  of  the 
Scriptures,  on  which  he  may  lay  his  finger  and  say;  This, 
and  this  alone,  is  the  Gospel.  1805, 1894  [see  FINGKK  sb.  3  a] 

22.  To  lay  hold  \itf>-ont  of:  to  take  into  one's 
grasp,  lo  grasp,  seize  on  (with  material  and  imma 
terial  obj.)  ;  to  avail  oneself  of  va  pretext). 

1535  COVERDALE  Pro?*,  iii.  18  She  is  a  tre  of  life  to  them 
that  laye  holde  vpon  her.  1579  GOSSON  Sch.  A&UM  (Arb.) 
54  If  he  presume  to  enter  our  house.. we  lay  holde  on  his 
locks  turne  him  away  with  his  backe  full  of  stripes  1604 
K.  G[RIMSTONE]  l^Acosfas  Hist.  Indies  iv.  vi.  221  Hee 
was  forced  to  lay  holde  vpon  a  braunch.  i6n  BIBLE  Matt. 
xiv.  3.  —  i  Tim.  vi.  12.  1613  PL-RCHAS  Pitgr&itmg€(ifa$ 
889  Stealing  closely,  or  openly,  any  thing  they  could  lay  hold 
on.  1710  STEELE  Tatler  No.  194  F  12  For  offering  in  so 
rude  a  Manner  to  lay  hold  on  a  Virgin.  1714  ADDISON 
Sped.  No.  556  f  5,  I  laid  hold  of  ail  Opportunities  to  exert 
it.  a  1715  liuRNET  Oivn  7>'/«^  (1724!  I.  245  Lady  Dysert 
laid  hold  on  his  absence  in  Scotland  to  make  a  breach 
between  them.  1726  G.  ROBERTS  Four  Years  I'oy.  26,  Jl 
was  willing  to  lay  hold  of  the  Frieght  offered,  for  fear  his 
Sloop  should  come.  1836  MAKRYAT  Mithh,  Easy  ii,  So 
saying,  the  boatswain  lays  hold  of  the  boy.  1874  HtLrs 
Soc.  Press,  ii.  24  There  is  no  municipality  which  can  lay 
hold  of  this  land. 

23.  reft,  and  intr.  To  apply  oneself  to\  fto  set 
oneself  against. 

1535  COVKRDALE  i  Sam.  ii.  20  Why  layest  thou  thy  selfe 
then  agaynst  my  sacrifices  and  meatofferinges  ?  1856  KANE 
Arct.  Expl.  II.  xxix.  297  Not  even  after  the  death  of  the 
usuk  did  our  men  lay  to  their  oars  more  heartily.  1865 
CARLYLE  Freak.  OV.xvin.  xii.  (1872)  VIII.  21  When  Fried-" 
rich  laid  himself  to  engineering,  I  observe,  he  did  it  well. 

24.  Mil.  To  set  (a  gun,  etc,)  in  the  correct  posi 
tion  for  hitting  a  mark.     Also  absol. 

1480  [see  LAYING  vM.  sl'.i\.  1565  COOI-ER  Thesaurus  s.v. 
Arcu$t  Tendcre aliqtwarcuiit,  to  lay  or  leuel!  toward.  1859 
F.  A.  GRIFFITHS  Artil.  Alan.  (1862)  103  No  i  command* 
and  lays.  1877 CLKRV  ,/l//>w  Tactics  XL  134  Not.  .so  much 
by  the  distance  the  gun  can  carry,  as  by  the  accuracy  with 
which  it  can  be  laid.  1883  LD.  SALTOUN  Scrap*  I.  224  A 
young  officer  of  the  line  regiment  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
lay  the  gun  for  that  t>hot. 

25.  To  put  into  a  condition  (usually  one  of  Ab 
jection,  passivity,  or  exposure  to  view  or  danger: 
cf.  the   corresponding  uses  of  LIE  z>.),  which  is 
expressed  by  a  complementary  adj.,  adv.,  or  advb. 
phrase,  as  in  to  lay  fallow^  idle  ;  to  lay  'Jand)  </ry, 
under  water ;  lay  iinder  necessity^  obligation,  diffi- 
mlty,  a  command,  etc.    Tolaybare\  (a]  to  denude, 
remove  the  covering  from  ;  (/')  lo  expose  to  view, 
reveal,     f  To  lay  inforbodc-.  to  prohibit  the  use 
of.     f  To  lay  to  sight :    to  reveal,   disclose.     70 
lay  under  contribution :   sec  CONTRIBUTION   i  b. 
t  To  lay  in  (or  a}  water :  fig.  to  make  nugatory 
(see  WATER).     For  lay  open,  waste,  see  the  adjs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  765  pe  midward  tre  is  vsoutlan  Our  lauerd 
iu  forbot  has  it  laid.  1563  Homilies  n.  Matrimony  {1859* 
513  Let  him.,  never  lay  these  matters  to  sight.  1703  COLLIER 
/AJ,.  Mor.  Su/'j,  n.  42  It  lays  him  at  the  mercy  of  chance 
and  humour.  1736  LEUIAKU  Lift  Marlborwgk  I.  156  He 
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first  laid  the  Country  under  Water.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  it. 
xii.  262  This  laid  us  under  a  necessity  of  filling  all  our 
casks  from  the  furthest  part  of  the  lake.  1748  CHESTERF. 
Lett.  (1792)  II.  clxviii.  124  Which  might.,  lay  him  under 
difficulties  both  what  to  say,  and  how  to  look.  1807  Siu  R. 
WILSON  Jrnl,  2  July  in  Life  (1862)  II.  viii.  291,  I  rowed  part 
of  the  way  in  the  queen's  boat,  an  exercise,  .of  which  my 
hands  will  long  bear  the  marks,  as  they  are  laid  bare  over 
the  whole  of  both  palms.  1862  TVXDALL  Mountaineer,  vi. 
44  A  space  of  comparatively  dry  clay  was  laid  bare.  1877 
Miss  YONGK  Cameos  Ser.  in.  xxxi.  311  He  was  laid  nnder 
orders  to  follow  the  commands  of  the  Spanish  king.  1897 
Daily  JVtitts  26  Feb.  7/3  Another  workmen's  train  was 
stopped  . .  many  workmen  being  thus  laid  idle  for  the  day. 

b.  To  lay  fast :   to  set  fast,  render  unable  to 
proceed  or  escape ;   f  formerly,  to  put  in  fetters, 
imprison  (also  -\- to  lay  fas  f  by  the  fee t\     Also  to 
lay  by  the  heels  :  see  HEEL  sfi.1  18. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Steidane's  Comm.  42  b,  [They]  required 
that  they  might  be  layde  faste  by  the  feete.  1584  [see 
HKRL  s/>J  18].  1623  LISLB  sElfric  on.  O.  %  N.  Test., 
Apostles  Dispersed,  Then  laid  they  his  guide  fast,  that  he 
might  not  any  way  escape  by  flight.  1677  OTWAY  Cheats 
Scapln  i.  i,  I  know  how  to  lay  that  rogue  my  son  fast.  1809 
HKBKR  in  Q.  Rev.  II.  288  If  we  are  laid  fast  by  want  of 
horses,  or  mutiny  of  drivers.  1889  DOYLE  M.Clarke  xxxiv. 
308  He  had  heard  that  you  were  laid  by  the  heels. 

c.  Nnut.  With  advb.  compl.,  as  alongside^  by  the 
lee,  etc.      To  lay  aback  (see  cjuots.  1867,  iS8i). 

1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  ix.  43  Lay  the  ship  by 
the  Lee  to  trie  the  Dipsie  line.  1769  FALCONER  Diet. 
Marine  (1780)  Eee4b,  Mcttre  t\  Scii?r,..to  back  the  sails, 
or  lay  them  aback,  so  as  to  make  the  vessel  fall  astern. 
1867  SMYIII  .Vtiitor's  IVord-bk.  69  To  bagpipe  the  mi/en  is 
to  lay  it  aback,  by  bringing  the  sheet  to  the  mizen-shrouds. 
1869  W.  LONGMAN  Hist.  Edw.  Ill,  I.  xviii.  326^ The  King 
ordered  his  ship  to  be  laid  alongside  a  large  Spaniard.  1881 
HAMERSLY  AW**/  Encycl.,  To  jay  a  yard  aback ^  is  to  brace 
it  in  such  a  way  that  the  wind  will  blow  against  the  forward 
side  of  the  sail.  1891  Corn  It.  Mag.  June  583  Lay  her  two 
courses  to  the  wind. 

d.  Naut.    To   lay  .  .  .  aboard :    to  run  into   or 
alongside  (a  ship),  usually  in  order  to  board  her. 
So  to  lay  ctose,  to  lay  athwart  the  hawse. 

1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  /"/,  iv.  1.25, 1  lost  mine  eye  in  laying  the 
prize  aboord,  1669  STL'RMY  Mariner s  Mag.  i.  19  I'h'at  if  we 
should  be  laid  aboard,  we  might  clear  our  Decks.  1707  Land, 
diz.  No.  436(3/3  The  Sloop  soon  laid  her  aboard.  1731  CAPT. 
W.  \V*KifiLEs WORTH  J/.V.  Log bk.  o/t/u'  'Lyt'll'  2  July,  A  Col 
lier  lay'd  us  athwart  the  Hawse,  and  broke  our  Flying  Jib 
l.oom  [etc.].  1799  NKLSON  Let.  9  Feb.  in  Nicolas  Disp. 
(18451  HI. -_'6o  Lay  a  Frenchman  close,  and  you  will  beat 
him.  1883  STEVENSON  Treas.  1st.  xi.  (1886*  90  Why.  how 
many  tall  ships,  think  ye,  now,  I  have  seen  laid  aboard  V 
-|*e.  To  bring  home  to.  Ubs. 

1709  STKEI.E  Tatter  No.  71^1  Such  a  Tract  as  shall  lay 

Gaming  home  to  the  Bosoms  of  all  who  love.,  their  Families. 

IV.  To  present,  put  forward  (ct".  lay  before,  \^\. 

26.  To  put  forward,  allege  (a  claim,  t  reason, 
f  excuse,  f  example,  etc.)  :  often  with  clause  as  obj. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  i  Rolls)  V.  57  He  leie^  \i>,r.  leij>] 
for  hym  |>e  vers  of  be  sawter,  '  God  schal  nou^t  be  wroo)? 
for  everemore*.  1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  in.  xxiv.  193,  I 
leye  for  myn  excuse,  that  I  haue  to  my  power  fo lowed 
my  copye.  1481-4  E.  P  ASTON  in  /'.  Lett.  III.  279  My 
huswyffe  trustythe  to  ley  to  $ow  her  huswyferey  for  her 
excuse.  1491  Act  7  Hen.  I'll,  c.  2  §  i  Courtes  where  the 
seid  proteccions  shalbe  pleded  or  leyed  for  any  of  the 
seid  persons.  1513  MORE  in  Graf  ton  Chron.  (1568!  II.  789 
When  he  had  layde  for  the  proofe  and  confirmation  of  this 
sentence,  examples  taken  out  of  the  olde  testament.  1529 
—  Dyaloge  in.  Wks.  211/1  Many  a  witnesse  was  there  to 
whom  he  layd  none  exception,  c  1530  L.  Cox  Rhft.  (1899) 
82  He  layeth  for  hym  that  his  mothers  abhominable  iniury 
const  ray  ned  him  thereto,  a  1533  Ln.  UERNKRS  Gold.  Bk. 
M.AureL  (1546*  F  iij,  We  rnuste  not  lay  excuses.  121540 
BARNES  Wks.  (1573)  345 ''i  The  Priests  layd  that  they  were 
best  worthy.  1562  Apol.  Prh'.  Masse  4  b,  If  you  haue  no 
scriptures  to  lay  for  you,  then  trouble  our  mother  the  holy 
catholike  churche  no  longer.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  l^i,  I.  I. 
152  Plantagenet,  for  all  the  Clay  me  thou  lay'st  Thinke  not, 
that  Henry  shall  be  so  depos'd.  1601  R.  JOHNSON  Khigd. 
fy  Commw.  (1603)  198  These  are  the  reasons  which  I  meante 
to  lay.  1647  COWI.KV  Mistr.,  Written  in  Juice  of  Lemon 
vii,  And  to  her  Hand  lay  noble  claim.  1847  MARKVAT 
Childr.  N.  Forest  xxvi,  I  prevented  it  being  given  to  any 
other,  by  laying  claim  to  it  myself. 

b.  To  present  (an  information,  indictment)  in 
legal  form. 

1798  BAY  Amer.  Law  Rep.  (1809)  I.  245  In  an  indictment 
for  manslaughter,  it  is  necessary  to  lay  it  to  have  been  done 
voluntarily.  1838  [see  INFORMATION  5  a  <«)].  1870  ROGKKS 
Hist.  Gleanings  Ser.  11.  162  Information  having  been  laid 
that  he  had  forsworn  himself.  1891  Standard  8  Apr.  s'i 
Anyone,,  .whether  personally  aggrieved  or  not,  may  lay  an 
information. 

c.  f  (a)  To  assign  (a  date),    (b)  Law.  To  state 
or  describe  as ;  to  fix  (damages)  at  a  certain  amount. 

("1440  CAPGRAVE  Life  -S1/.  Kath.  v.  1699  The  day  of  her 
deth  eke  ful  fayre  he  leyth  Of  nouembre  moneth.  1770 
FOOTE  Lame  Lover  \\.  Wks.  1799  II.  72  The  field,  .is  laid 
in  the  indictment  as  round.  1820  GIFFORD  Compl.  Eng. 
Lawyer  n.  248  The  time  of  the  death  must  be  laid  within 
a  year  and  a  day  after  the  mortal  stroke  was  given,  //>/>/., 
The  facts  must  be  laid  to  be  done  treasonably,  and  against 
his  allegiance.  1891  Athenfeum  7  Mar.  306/1  He  laid  his 
damages  at  20,ooo/.  ;  the  arbitrators  gave  him  one  farthing, 
fd.  To  expound,  set  forth,  lay  open.  Obs. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  \.  (1590)  i6b,  And  yet  thus  much 
I  wil  say  for  my  selfe,  that  I  haue  not  laid  these  matters, 
either  so  openly,  or  largely  to  any  as  your  selfe. 

t  e.  intr.  To  give  information,  tell.   Obs.  rare. 

c  1470  HF.NRY  Wallace  vn.  31  To  lord  Persye  off  this  mattir 

27.  To  bring  forward  as  a  charge,  accusation, 
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or  imputation  ;  to  impute,  attribute,  ascribe  (some 
thing  objectionable).  Const.  tot  ^un/ot  ^ against t 
f/«,  on.  ?  arch. 

^1425  LYDG.  Auettt&-G0tfo$o&TbQW  mayst  be  dismayde  To 
here  so  gret  compleynte.s  ayene  the  layde.  1473  WARKW. 
Chron.  (Camdem  5  There  was  leyde  to  him  hye  tresone. 
c  IS3°  Hickscorner  (11550)  Civb,  They  sayde  I  was  a 
thefe  and  layde  felonye  vppon  me.  a  1533  Li>.  BUHNERS 
Gold*  Bk.  M.  Anrel.  (1546)  Cviijb,  Lette  no  man  ..  lay 
against  the  goddes,  that  they  be  cruel).  1580  SIDNEY  I's. 
xxxy.  v,  Who  did  me  wrong  against  me  wittnesse  beare, 
Laying  such  things  as  never  in  me  were.  1597  MORLEV 
In  trod.  Mus.  76  These  objections  which  you  late  against 
me.  1611  JiiDLic  Job  xxiv.  12  God  layeth  not  folly  to  them. 
1690  WOOD  Life  25  July,  E.  G.  with  child,  layd  on  the  tap- 
ster.  1749  FIKLDING  'I ont  Jones  i.  iii,  I'll  warrant  'tis  not 
her  first  [illegitimate  child],  by  her  impudence  in  laying  it 
to  your  worship.  1795-7  SOUTHEY  Juvenile  Poems  Poet. 
Wks.  II.  236  That  . .  you  should  lay  to  me  Unkind  neglect. 
1861  Temple  Bar  II.  247  This  was  laid  to  her  overweening 
pride.  1874  DASKNT  Jlalfa  Life  III.  288  He  had  of  course 
to  lay  his:  sleeplessness  on  something,  and  so  he  laid  it  on 
the  lobster  salad.  1890  Temple  Bar  Oct.  296,  I  laid  the 
theft  on  Bastonjee. 

b.  Phr.    To  lay  to  (a  person's)  charge^  at  or  to 
(his)   doort   f  in   (.his)   disht  f  in   (his)   neck :    to    : 
impute   to,   charge    upon.     Also   to   lay   to   ones 
credit,  ^reproach,  etc.     (See  also  the  sbs.) 

1530  PAI.SGK.  60  v' i  Wyll  you  laye  thefte  to  his  charge,  and     ! 
have   no    better   a    grounde?     a  1533   Lu.   HKKXKKS  Hnoii 
xxxiii.  102  It  shall  neuer  be  layde  to  my  reproche.     1534 
TINUALE  Acts  vii.  60  Lorde  laye  not  this  synne  to  their    j 
charge.     1351   ROBINSON  tr.  Mores   Utop.   \.  (Arb.t  66  The     ; 
wickedness  and  foil  ye  of  others  shalbe  imputed  to  hym,  and 
layde   in   his    nekke.      1551,    i?zz    [see    DISH   $l>.  i  d].     1681 
H.  MORE  Kxp.  Dan.   ig^  The   Pontifician   Party  have  no    i 
reason  to  lay  such  things  in  the  dish  of  the  Reformed.    1701, 
1749  [see  DOOR  sb.  6].     1824  Scon   St,  Ronan's  x.xiii,  Do 
not  force  a  broken-hearted  Mster  to  lay  her  death  at  your 
door.      1885  MRS.  C.  L.  PIKKIS  Lady  Lovelace  Il.xxii.  53 
You  ..  laid  his  death  to  my  charge.     1892  Klackw.  Mag. 
CL1.  156/2  This  . .  nuijst  be  laid  to  the  credit  of  the  Tories. 

V.   To  impose  as  a  burden. 

28.  To  impose  (a  penalty,  command,  obligation, 
burden,  tax,  etc.).      Const,   on,  vpon    (•[  to).      (See 
also  I,o AD  sb.} 

a  1000  Cnthlac  68,  (Gr.)  pa;t  ^e  . .  on  his  wergengan  \\ite 
le^don.  ii..  O.  E.  Clnon.  1064  (Laud  MS.)  Hi  laj^don 
amende  on  hine  to  }>ain  cynge  Kadwarde.  ll'id.  an.  1137 
Hi  Ixiden  g;tildes  on  the  times.  a  1225  A  net:  A'.  346 
-pe  preost  ne  |>erf.  .leggen  oO<-r  schrift  on  on.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  18455  Sant  michael  for-liot  on  us  laid.  <•  1380  WYCI.M-- 
\Vks.  (1880)  336  It  were  as  myche  nedu  to  leye  now  as 
myche  penaunce  to  sumtne,  as  [etc.].  1423  J.\s.  1  Kingi&Q. 
cxx,  Thus  sail  on  the  my  charge  btne  llaid.  1500  zo  Dus- 
BAK  Poems  xxi.  28  On  fix-dome  is  laid  foirfaltour.  «  1533 
Lix  BRRNKKS  Huon  Ixx.  240  Von  knowe  the  payne  that  I 
layde  on  your  hedi--s  yf  Huon  dyd  not  accomplysshe  my 
message.  1557  N.  T.  (Genev.)  i  Cor.  ix.  16  For  ntcessilie  is 
layd  vpon  me  {Gr.  afd-yxij  -yap  /uoi  en  net  tr«.  j,  and  wo  is  it 
vnto  me,  yf  I  preache  not  the  Gospel.  1590  PasqniCs 
Apol.  I.  C  iij  b,  People  may  not  Ittoke  to  lay  all  vppon  the 
Parsons  shoulders.  1621  F.  LSI  NT.  Del-ate*  Ho.  Lords  (Cam- 
den)  66  Yf  ..  the  delinquent  is  worthy  uf  a  greate  punish 
ment;  but,  the  question  is,  by  whom  yt  is  to  be  la>edV 
i66a  Sni.LiNfiFL.  Orig.  S(u>-.  n.  vi.  §  6  We  are  not  to  think 
that  an  Oatli  layes  any  greater  obligation  upon  Clod  fur 
performance,  then  the  meer  declaration  of  his  will.  1697 
POTTER  Antiq.  Greece  I.  xxi.  (17151  121  If  a  pecuniary  Mul<  t 
was  laid  upon  him.  1781  D.  WILLIAMS  tr.  /  ollairc's  Dram. 
Wks.  II.  103  Once  only  do  I  mean  to  lay  my  commands 
upon  you.  1790  JEFI-KRSON  Writ.  (1859)  III.  153  The  im 
probability  that  Congress  would  ever  lay  taxes  where  the 
States  could  do  it  separately.  1845  McCuLLOCH  Taxation 
n.  x.  (1852)  345  An  additional  duty  . .  was  laid  on  windows. 
1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xxi.  IV.  554  Northumberland 
strictly  obeyed  the  injunction  which  had  been  laid  on  him. 
1870  ROGKRS  Hist.  Gleanings  Ser.  u.  195  The  burden  of 
proof  being  laid  on  the  accused  person.  1877  Miss  YONCE 
Cameos  Ser.  in.  xxiv.  230  Severe  fines  were  laid  on  all  the 
villages.  1885  E.  F.  BYRRNE  Entanglfdll,  n.  viii.  265  The 
dead  mother  has  laid  it  upon  you  to  find  it. 

fb.  To  quarter  ''soldiers')  on  or  upon.   Oh. 

1612  DAVIF.S  Why  Ireland*  etc.  (1787)  43  The  soldiers,  for 
want  of  pay,  were  sessed  and  laid  upon  the  subjects  against 
their  will.  1669  Ormonde  MSS.  in  loth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.  App.  v.  102  Wee  require  the  souldiers  . .  to  draw  otf 
from  the  petitioner  and  his  tenants,  and. .to.  .shew  by  what 
authority  ..  they  are  layd  uppon  them.  Ibid,,  It  not  being 
lawful!  to  lay  souldiers  on  any  persons. 

f  G.  To  assess,  rate,  tax  (a  person).   Obs. 

(-1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  261  Marchaunt  &  burgeis 
to  j>e  sext  be  laid.  1467  in  ting.  Gilds  (1870)  387  What  per- 
sone  that  refuseth  to  paye,  at  that  tyme  as  he  ys  assessed 
or  leyd,  shal  paye  to  the  comen  cofre  xlrf.  1707  in  Picton 
IS  pool  Munic.  AVr.  (1886)  II.  45  He  is  still  lay'd  and 
tax'd  for  it.  1712  PRIDKAUX  Direct.  Ch.-wardens  (ed.  4) 
47  The  Lands,  in  respect  of  which  he  is  lay'd,  are  out  of  the 
Parish. 

29.  To  cast  (blame,  f  aspersions,  fridicule)  on  or 
upon  ;  also  const,  f  in,  -f  to. 

13..  A"  Alts.  1553  'P.yschop,'  he  saide,  'there  is  a 
sclaunder,  Y-layd  on  me  kyng  Alisaunder'.  c  1330  Spec. 
Gy  Wanv.  592  Many  a  skorn  [was]  on  him  leid  [v.r. 
Ileide].  1390  GOWKK  Con/.  I.  76  The  blame  upon  the 
duke  they  laide.  1530  PALSGR.  602/2  Why  lay  you  the 
blame  of  this  faute  to  me?  1545  ASCHAM  TffXOfn.  l,Arb.) 
30  The  fault  is  not  to  be  layed  in  the  thyng  whiche  was 
worthie  to  be  written  vpon.  1560  DAUS  tr.  SleidanesComm. 
244  Yf  any  man  shulde  lay  the  blame  in  us.  1590  SPKNSEK 
/•'.  Q.  in.  i.  ii  And  laid  the  blame,  not  to  his  carriage,  IJut 
to  his  starting  steed  that  swarv'd  asyde.  1647  MAY  Hist. 
Parl.  i.  i.  14  A  declaration  . .  wherein  aspertions  were  laid 
vpon  some  members.  16760.  HATTON  in  HattonCorr,  (1878) 
130  Ml  y  blame  wase  layd  on  y1'  wine  and  he  pardoned. 
1820  W.  IRVING  Sketch-bit.^  Rip  van  It-'.,  The  good  wives  of 
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the  village,,  never  failed.. to  lay  all  the  blame  on  Dame  van 
Winkle. 

30.  To  lay  stress,  weight,  emphasis  on  or  upon  : 
to  emphasize,  bring  into  special  prominence,  attach 
great  impoitnnce  to. 

1666  PKI-YS  Diary  3  July,  The  House  do  not  lay  much 
weight  upon  him,  or  any  thing  he  says.  1676  GI.ANYIU. 
Ess.  vii.  33  They  doated  upon  little,  needless,  foolish  things, 
and  lay'd  a  great  stress  of  Religion  upon  them.  1686 
HORXI-ICK  Cnicif.  Jesus  viii.  136  The  Greek  Church  to  tin-, 
day  lays  the  stress  of  consecration  upon  the  prayer  of  tin- 
Holy  Ghost.  1700  WALI.IS  in  Collect.  i,O.  H.  S.)  1.  327  He 
seems  to  lay  weight  on  this.  1748  J.  MASON  Elocitt.  26  '1  o 
see  that  it  [the  Emphasis]  be  always  laid  on  theemphatica! 
Word.  1824  L.  ML-HKAY  Kng.Gram.  led.  5)  I.  363  To  lay 
the  emphasis  with  exact  propriety,  is  a  constant  exercise  oi 
good  sense  and  attention.  1845  M-  CCI.LOCH  Taxation  \\. 
vi.  ( 1852)  307  The  only  objection,  .on  which  any  stress  can 
Le  fairly  laic!.  1890!'.  l'\  TOUT  Hist.  Eng.fr.  1689.  234  The 
great  teachers  laid  all  the  stress  on  dogma. 

31.  To  bring  (a  stick,  etc.)  down  upon  \  to  inflict 
''blows).     Also  to  lay  it  on  (lit.  and  fig.). 

c  1314  Guy  War~k'.  (Auchinleck  MS.)  7524  And  we  leyd  on 
hem  dintes  grete.  1399  I.ANGL.  Rich.  Rmieles  in.  338  They 
k-id  on  \>l  leig'is,  Richard,  las>his  y-now.  1500-20  DuNBAK 
1'ot'ws  Ixi.  14  Thane  is  thair  laid  on  me  ane  tjnhip.  n  1550 
C/tristis  Kirke  Gr.  xiv,  The  reird  rais  rudely  with  the  rapps, 
(Juhen  rungs wt-r  layd  on  riggis.  1601  SIIAKS.  /«/.  C  .  iv.  iii. 
268  Layest  thou  thy  Leaden  Mace  vpon  my  Hoy?  1833 
MACAULAY  in  Life  *  Letf.  (1880)  I.  337,  I  have  laid  it  on 
Walpole.  .unsparingly.  1879  FKOUDK  Cxsar  xx.  338  What 
it  my  son  wishes  to  lay  a  stick  on  my  back? 

32.  absol.  and  intr.  To  deal  blows ;  to  make  an 
attack.     Chiefly  in  phraseological  expressions  with 
preps,    a.  To  lay  on  or  upon  :  to  attack  vigorously, 
to  beat  soundly.     (See  also  lay  on,  55  b.) 

a  1225  After.  R.  292  Mid  te  holie  rode  steaue,  J>et  him  is 
loStst  knggel,  leie  on  J>e  deouel  dogge.  c  1305  Edmund 
Con/.  ii2  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  74  And  eucre  seide  |MS  hoH  man 
as  he  leide  on  hire  fa^te  Maide  \\\  schalt  lurny  bus  auei 
forto  caste  pi  fole  wil  of  bi  Hesch.  c 1330  Art/t.  fy  frlcrl. 
4046  (Kolbing)  Ich  on  ober  gan  to  legge.  c  1460  Toivtu'ley 
Myst.  xvi.  425  Thar  was  none  that  1  >pard,  bot  lade  on  and 
dang  them.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Ens  lx»-  4^  The  uliyte 
dragon  egrely  assaylled  the  reede  and  layd  on  hym  >o 
strongly  that  [etc.].  1326  /Y/j/r.  l\->f.  \\\ .  de  W.  i~,^s\ 
253!),  They  layde  on  hym  with  theyr  fystes  and  other 
wept  us.  1590  WKHHK  Tiav.  iArb.1  20  Ye  Turkes  woulde 
lay  vpon  them  as  \  pun  HOIM-S,  and  beat  them  in  Mich  suit, 
as  oft  times  they  dyed.  <  1610  \\'o)uen  Saints  146  He 
layeth  on  her  with  threates.  1640  tr.  /  'erdcrc  s  Rom.  Rout. 
\.  x.  36  They  laid  upon  one  another  with  such  fury,  as  [en  ] 
I75&GOLDSM.  Mem.  1'roL  11895!  II.  17  Rascal  '.  replied  the 
'1  yrant,  give  me  the  Stick;  and  taking  it  in  his  Hand  . . 
with  the  most  inhuman  Barbarity  he  laid  on  the  unresisting 
Slave.  1814  SOIIHKV  Roderick  xxv,  Laying  on  the  Moors 
with  that  good  sword. 

f  b.  To  lay  to,  un/o:  to  assault,  attack,  press 
hard  (///.  and_^O.  Also  to  lay  home,  hard,  hardly, 
to.  O/'S. 

(1430  tyr  TryniH.  1073  Alle  the  fosters  to  hym  cun  lay 
Wyth  sterne  worde  and  mode.  1557  N.  T.  tGenev.)  Mark 
xiv.  68«t'A',  Peter  prepaieth  him  selfe  to  flee  if  lie  \\L-I-C 
farther  layd  vnto.  1581  LJ.  Riciu.  t''art>n>  Mil.  t'roj.  G  iv  L, 
The  Marchaunt  ..with  greate  importunitie  requested  liei  in 
the  waie  of  mariage,  and  so  hardly  he  laied  vnto  her,  that 
[etc.].  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  ill.  iv.  i  Looke  you  lay  home  to 
him.  1603  KNOI.I.FS  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  19  The  waire  wn-> 
again  begun,  and  the  tiiie  more  hardly  laid  unto  than  Lefore. 
1623  BINGHAM  Xenofhon  109  At  this  instant  they  were 
assaulted,  and  hardly  laid  vnto  \pon  the  bill.  1650  TR  APP 
C(»/fff.,  Gen.  xlii.  329  He  lays  it  hard  to  them  still  :  As  whu 
should  say,  the  longer  I  hear  you,  the  wor^e  I  like  you. 
1724  DE  FOE  Mem.  Cavalier  (1840)  284,  I  found  my  major 
bant  laid  to,  but  righting  like  a  lion. 

C.  To  lay  at  :  to  aim  blows  or  an  attack  at  ; 
to  strike  at;  to  attack,  assail  (lit.  andy%-.).  In 
i;-i8th  c.  often  in  indirect  passive.  Now  chiefly 
dial, 

Vcf  1400  Arth.  $  Merl.  2464  (Kulbing),  A  100  Sarazens.  .AH 
att  once  att  him  layd.  1440  J.  SHIKLKV  Dethe  A'.  James 
(1818)  16  The  trahours  . .  laid  at  the  chaumbur  dors  . .  with 
levours  and  with  axes.  1548  UDAI.L,  etc.  Erasw.  Par. 
Matt.  xii.  74,  I  am  layed  at  with  deadly  dectytes.  1561 
HOBV  tr.  Castigliones  Courtier  iv.  Vv  ij.  The  beautiful 
women  haue  alwaies  more  stiyters,  and  be  more  instant  lye 
laide  at  in  lone  [It.  sonopiii.  .so  I  I  hit  ate  d'amor\>  then  the 
foule.  1579  SPF.NSKK  Shepk.  Cal.  Feb.  214  Fiercely  the 
good  man  at  him  did  laye.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  v.  xxiv.  196 
The.  .Senators  ..  came  forth  to  the  multitude,  and  offered 
themselves  to  be  laid  at,  smitten  and  slaine.  1611  BIBI.K 
Job  xli.  26  The  sword  of  him  that  layeth  at  him  cannot 
hold.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  \\.  v.  (1840)  102  Our  men  being 
thus  hard  laid  at,  Atkins  wounded.  1728  RAMSAY  Gt-ntml 
Mistake  82  Even  beauty  guards  in  vain,  he  lays  at  a .  1876 
Surrey  Gloss.,  The  rabbits  have  laid  at  that  wheat  un 
accountably.  1899  Expositor  Jan.  54  The  lie  lays  at  the 
truth  and  the  Truth  must  lay  at  the  lie. 

d.  To  lay  into-,  to  belabour;  to  'pitch  into'. 
slang  or  colloq. 

1838  D  JERKOI.D  Men  of  C/iar.,  John  Applejohn  xni, 
I  shall  be  very  happy  . .  to  go  and  hold  the  door,  while  you 
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would  lay  into  Master  John  with  her  stick. 

e.  To  lay  abwtt  one :  to  deal  violent  and  repeated 
blows  on  all  sides  ;  occas.  (trans.)  to  lay  (a  weapon) 
about  one.  Hence  Jig.  to  act  vigorously,  make 
strenuous  efforts,  do  one's  utmost. 

c  1435  Torr.  Portugal  1036  Fast  he  leyd  hym  a-bowte  All 
J>at  somyrres  nyght".  1596  STFNSER  F.  Q.  iv.  iv.  32  And 
with  his  brondiron  round  about  him  layd.  a  1618  SYLVESTER 


LAY. 
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LAY. 


Sonn.  xvi.  Wks,  (Grosart)  II.  39  When  like  n  Lion  to  pre 
serve  her  yong,  Thou  laydst  about  ihee  to  redeeme  the 
same.  1631  R,  BOLTON  Com/.  Affl.  Consc.  49  Thou,  that 
now  lajes  about  the  for  thee  world  and  wealth.  1674  Ksse-v 
Papers  (Camden)  1.  279  He  lays  about  him  on  all  hands 
where  there  is  any  the  least  project  of  game.  1690  LOCKE 
Hum.  Und.  HI.  vi.  (1695)  244  Those  Words,  with  which 
they  are  so  armed  at  all  points,  and  with  which  they  so 
confidently  lay  about  them.  1730  MRS.  MAN  LEV  Power 
Love  (1741)  1.  55  How  they  laid  alwut  them  to  commend 
your  Soul  to  God  !  1727  HOVER  Fr.  Diet.  s.v.,  To  lay  about 
«,nc's  self,  .faire  tons  les  efforts,  reviver  del  et  terre.  1837 
DISRAELI  Venetia  iv.  xviii,  They  laid  about  them  with  their 
staves.  1889  DOYLE  A!.  Clarke  xxxii.  353  We  cut  a  way  to 
his  rescue,  and  laid  our  swords  about  us. 

f  33.   iwpers.   Of  the   wind,   weather :    To    l>e 

violent.    Obs. 

ci47S  Ran/  Coilyar  139  Sa  troublit  with  stormis  was 
I  neuer  stad  ;  Of  ilk  airt  of  the  Kist  s;i  laithly  it  laid.  [Cf. 
1825-80  JAMIESON,  To  Lay  On.  i.  To  lain,  to  hail,  to 
snow  heavily;  as  '  It's  layiu'  o'  snaw'.] 

•f  34.  To  strike,  beat  (a  person)  on  the  face,  <n>cr   | 
the  head,  etc.      To  lay  on  the  lips  :  to  kiss.  Obs. 

In  these  uses  the  pe^onal  obj.  is  prob,  to  be  regarded  as 
a  dative. 

1530  PAI.SGK.  602/2,  I  lay  hym  on  the  face.  . .  I  layde  bym 
betweene  the  necke  and  the  shoulders  that  I  made  hym 
Kione.  1599  MASSINGKB,  etc.  Old  Law  n.  ii.  (1656)^1  b, 
lie  lay  you  o'th  lips  and  leave  you.  1602  MAKSTON 
Ant.  %  Mel.  u.  Wks.  1356  I.  25  Faith,  sweet,  ile  Jay  thee  on 
the  lips  for  that  jest.  1628  EAKLK  Mhroiosm.^  Upstart 
Country  Knt.  iArb.)  38  Being  once  laid  ore  the  shoulder 
with  a  Knighthood.  1690  W.  WALKEK  Idiomat.  Anglo- 
Lat.  228  He  laid  him  over  the  face  with  his  hands  as  hard 
as  he  could  strike.  1712  ARUUTHNOT  *)t>hn  Bull  in.  v,  The 
cook  laid  them  over  the  pate  with  a  ladle. 

VI.  To  dispose  or  arrange  in  proper  relative 
position  over  a  surface. 

35.  trans.  To  place  in  the  proper  or  designed 
position  (something  that  extends  horizontally,  e.g. 
a  foundation  (often  fig.}t  a  (Jour,  stones  or  bricks 
in  building,  etc.). 

c  1000  Aes.  (losp.  Luke  xiv.  29  SySSan  be  baene  grund- 
weall  le^o  (cn6o  II ut ton  Cos/1.  leigS].  i  1340  Cursor  M. 
13285  (Trin.)  At  be  see  lame  &  Ion  he  foude  As  bei  were 
lynes  leyond.  1340-70^/^.1'.  <y  Dind.  438  Tolegge  lym  obur 
ston.  1382  Wvt-LiF  Heli.  vi.  i  Not  eftsoone  leggynge  the 
foundanient  of  penaunce  fro  deede  werkis.  c  1400  Rom, 
Rose  4149  Aboute  him  lefte  he  no  masoun/l'hat  stoon  coude 
leye,  nequerrour.  ^1425  LYOG,  Assemb.  Gods  596  All  the 
baytys  that  ye  for  hym  haue  leyde.  1495  Act  n  Hen.  VII, 
c.  23  The  same  herynges  shuld  be  wele  truly  and  justly 
leyed  and  packed.  1526  TINUALE  Heb.  i.  10  Thou  loide  in 
the  begynnynge  ha^t  Tayde  the  foundacion  of  the  erth.  1576 
FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  283  They  lay  trainee  of  treason  to 
oveithrow  their  princes.  1644  Dicnv  Nat.  Bodies  x.  (1645) 
94  Proceeding  upon  our  grounds  before  layed.  1662  GI:R- 
liiEK  Princ.  33  Paviors  (after  the  liricks  are  laid)  throw  sharp 
Sand  over  them.  1680  MOXON  Meek.  Kxerc.  217  You  may 
begin  at  the  X'erge,  and  so  lay  several  Grooves  close  by  one 
another  till  you  come  to  the  Center.  1751  LAUKLYE  I'/estnt. 
Br.  71  The  laying  the  Foundation  of  Stone-Piers.  1800 
MAR.  EUGEWORTII  Castle  Kackrent  44  She  laid  the  corner 
stone  of  all  her  future  misfortunes  at  that  very  instant.  1818 
JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  II.  v.  viii.  651  The  political  conduct  of 
the  Governor-General  lays  sufficient  ground  for  the  presump 
tion  that  [etc.].  i8j?  P.  NICHOLSON  Pratt.  Build.  263  When 
you  lay  your  floors,  let  the  joints  lie  fitted  and  tacked  down.  • 
1840  R.  H.  DANA  Bef.  Alast  xxxiii.  125  From  the  time  her 
keel  was  laid,  she  had  never  been  so  driven.  1842-59  GWILT 
Archit.  §  1810  Slating  is  sometimes  laid  lozengewise.  1845 
Jrnl.  A'.  Agric.  Soc.  VI.  n.  266  The  ordinary  mode  of  ,, 
farming  is  to  lay  the  ground  in  ridges.  1848  Chambers*  $ 
Inform.  I.  489/1  That  manner  of  ploughing  and  laying  the 
ridges  ..  which  will  best  keep  the  land  dry.  1890  Cornk. 
Mag.  Sept.  270  The  first  submarine  cable  was  laid. 

b.  To  set  out  (a  table),  to  spread  (the  cloth), 
place  in  order  (the  plates,  dishes,  knives  and  forks, 
etc.)  in  preparation  for  a  meal ;  hence,  in  later  use, 
to   set   out   the  table   for  (a   meal).     Also  absol.    \ 
t  Also,  to  prepare  (a  bed). 

c  1300  Hnvclok  1722  panne  [he]  were  set,  and  bord  leyd.  ' 
t  1330  Artk.  <y  Merl.  6508  (Kulbing)  J>ese  weschen  bis  gentil 
man  &  leyd  tables  after  ban.  ^1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  v.  388  '. 
The  met  all  reddy  grathit,  Vith  burdis  set  and  clathis  laid.  : 
1530  PALSGK.  603/1  Lay  the  table,  for  we  must  dyne  in  al  [ 
the  baste.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  F/,  in.  ii.  n  Haue  you  layd  i 
faire  the  Bed?  1668-9  PKI'VS  Diary  8  Jan.,  Home  to  my  ! 
wife's  chamljer,  my  people  having  laid  the  cloth,  and  got  the  i 
rooms  ali  clean.  1788  CLARA  REEVE  Exiles  III.  no,  I  made  ' 
the  servant  lay  his  bed  in  order.  1797  MRS.  BENNKTT  Beggar  ' 
Girl  I.  viii.  257  When  the  cloth  was  laying  for  supper.  1836 
MARKVAT  Japhtt  Ixxviu,  I  found  that  the  table  was  laid  for  ' 
three.  1848  THACKERAY  I' an.  f-'air  \\\\  A  little  dinner..  ! 
was  laid  in  the  dining-room.  1861  DICKENS  Gt.  Expect,  iv,  i 
We  found  the  table  laid. .,  the  dinner  dressing.  1883  BLACK  , 
Shandon  Bells  xviii,  The  little  maidservant . .  laid  the  cloth,  j 
1890  WK V.MAN  House  of  \Volf\\,  These  gentlemen  will  not  | 
sup  with  me.  .Lay  for  them  at  the  other  end. 
C.  To  trace  (a  ground-plan }. 

1594  MARLOWE  &  NASHK  Dido  v,  When  I  was  laying  a 
platform  for  these  walls.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  99 
Danochares  the  Architect  laid  the  model  1  and  platforme 
tberof[tt.  of  Alexandria]  by  a  subtil  and  witty  deuise.  1615 
G.  SANDYS  Trav.  29  It  is  reported  that  when  the  workmen 
began  to  lay  the  platforme  at  Chalcedon,  how  certain  Eagles 
conueyed  their  lines  to  the  other  side  of  the  Streight. 

d.  t  (a)  To  lay  a  buck :  to  put  clothes  in  soak 
for  washing  (pbs.*}.  (b}  To  lay  leaven  (see  quot, 
1891). 

[Possibly  confused  (a)  with  some  derivative  of  LYE,  and 
(I))  with  LAY  i/,2,  ALLAY  v. ;  but  this  is  uncertain.] 

1573'1'ussEK  H-usb.  (1878)  166  Maides,  three  a  clock,  knede, 
lay  your  bucks,  or  go  brew.  1611  COTGR.  s.v.  Faire,  Faire 
la  bu£e%  to  lay,  or  wash,  a  bucke.  1633  D.  R[OGEKS]  Treat* 


Sacraments  \.  42  Shee  that  cannot  lay  a  leaven,  but  thinkes 
of  the  kingdome  of  Christ.  1891  Sheffield  Gloss.  Suppl., 
Lay,  to  mix  ;  only  used  in  the  phrase  '  to  lay  leaven  ',  i.e.  to 
mix  the  yeast  with  oat-meal  in  making  oat-cake.  1893 
Northumb.  Gloss.,  Lay,  to  mix  dough  for  bread  making. 
4  Lay  the  breed' — to  mix  the  Hour  with  the  yeast,  to  make 
the  dough. 

e.  To  lay  afire:    to  place  the  fuel  ready  for 
lighting. 

1876  JEVONS  Logic  Prim.  10  If  one  fife  be  laid  and  lighted 
exactly  like  another,  it  ought  to  burn  like  it.  1886  P.KSANT 
Childr.  GH'con  n.  i,  The  fire  was  laid.. with  the  resinous 
wheels,  which  burn  fiercely. 

f.  Printing.    To  lay  type  :  '  to  put  new  sorts  in 
cases'  (Jacobi  Printers*  Voc*  1888).     Also,  to  lay 
the  case. 

1683  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.,  Printing  200  The  manner  how 
the  several  sorts  of  Letters  are  disposed  in  the  several  Boxes, 
is  called,  Laying  of  the  Case.  1808  C.  STOWKR  Printers 
Gram.\\.  151  Laying  of  Cases.  This  implies  filling  them 
with  sorts  of  a  new  fount  of  letter. 

36.  To  re-steel  (a  cutting  instrument),  dial, 
1472-3  [see  LAVING  ?<bl.  sb.  i  ].    1475-6  Durham  Ace.  Rolls 

(Surtees)  25  Et  sol.  eidem  pro  le  laynge  ij  axes,  \\d.  1605 
I't'stry  tiks.  (Surtees)  55  For  layinge  the  church  hack  with 
new  iron,  viij</.  1620  in  Swayne  Churchw.  Ace.  (1896)  172 
For  Layinge  the  pickax  \s.  8if.  1893  /K/V/j/i.  Gloss.,  To  lay 
a  tool,  to  steel  its  edge  afresh.  1893  in  Korth itinbld.  Gloss. 

37.  Rope-making.    To   twist    yarn   to   form    (a 
strand),  or  strands  to  form  (a  rope). 

1486  [see  LAYING  vbl.  sb.  i\.  1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's 
Grtini.  vii.  30  If  the  Cable  bee  well  made,  we  say  it  is  well 
laid.  1726  SHKLVOCKK  \'oy.  round  World  240  Those  who 
were  ashore  made  twice  lay'd  stuff  for  rigging.  1793  SMEATON 
Jirfystone  L.  §  281  A  bridle  cable  was  laid  perfectly  pliant. 
1839  UKE  Diet.  Arts  1070  The  last  part  of  the  process  of 
rope-making,  is  to  lay  the  cordage.  1853  Ibid,  II.  560  The 
manner  of  laying  the  yarns  into  ropes. 
b.  intr.  said  of  the  roj>e. 

1796  Kncycl.  Brit.  XVI.  485/1  Then.,  the  top  comes  away 
from  the  swivel,  .and  the  line  begins  to  lay. 

38.  trans.  In  immaterial  sense  :  To  fix  the  out 
lines  of,  arrange,  devise  (a  plan,  plot,  scheme);  fto 
establish  (a  law),  settle,  lay  down  (a  principle)  ; 
f  to  draw  up  the  plan  of  (a  literary  composition). 
To  lay  one's  account :  see  ACCOUNT  sb.  15. 

n..  O.  K.  Chron.  an.  1086  (Laud  MS.)  He  saette  mycel 
deorfriS  &  he  la;^de  laja  ba?rwi&.  c  1430  Freemasonry  449 
Suche  ordynance  at  the  semble'  was  layd.  1591  SHAKS. 
i  Hen.  Vft  n,  jii.  ^  The  plot  is  laid.  1616  Ii.  JONSON  Rpigr.) 
ToweakGamesterin  Poetry,  I  cannot  for  the  stage  a  Drama 
lay,  Tragick  or  Comick.  1644  MILTON  Jdgni.  0ifwWks, 
1738  I.  87  If  we  retain  our  principles  already  laid.  1602  R. 
L1  ESTRANGE  Fables,  Life  AZsop  (1708)  8  Several  Little 
Tales  and  Jests  that  I  take  to  be  neither  well  Laid,  nor  well 
put  together.  1701  W.  WOTTON  Hist.  Rome,  Marcus  v.  83 
His  Design  had  been  long  laid,  a  1715  BUKNET  Own  Time 
(1724)  I.  401  The  argument  for  it  was  laid  thus.  1838 
THIKLWALL  Greece  II.  xi.  56  His  schemes  also  were  more 
artfully  laid.  1880  Libr.  Univ.  Knowl.  (N.Y.)VIII.  381 
When  the  conspiracy  was  laid  to  put  Jesus  to  death, 
f  b.  gen.  To  contrive,  arrange.  Obs. 

1627  DONNE  Sertn.  \.  (1640)  51  God  had  laid  it  so,  that 
Moses  should  be  setled  this  way.  a  1677  IJARLOW  Serin.  Wks. 
1716  I.  62  Is  it  not  great  imprudence  so  to  lay  our  business 
that  any  other  matter  shall  thwart  or  thrust  out  devotion? 
1712  AHBUTHNOT  John  Bull  in.  ii,  We  have  laid  it  so,  that 
he  is  to  be  in  the  next  room. 

C.  intr.  t  To  make  arrangements  or  plans  for 
(obs.} ;  to  plan,  contrive,  or  intend  to  do  something 
(now  ilia!,  and  U.S.).  (Cf.  lay  out,  56  f.) 

f  1450  Mironr  Salnacioun  2058  Saul  laide  for  his  dethe  als 
for  bys  mortale  enemy.  1573  TUSSER  Husb.  Ixvii.  (1878)  156 
Lay  thou  to  saue,..And  then  thou  shall  enriched  be.  1587 
(JOLDING  De  M  or  nay  xiv.  (1617)  222  Mans  mind  can  skill  . . 
to  lay  earnestly  for  warre  in  seeking  or  enioying  of  peace. 
—  Ovitfs  Met.  xn.  277  And  what  is  wrought  in  all  the 
world  he  leaies  to  vnderstand.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  413 
Men  loue  rather  to  haue  plenty  from  their  vines,  than  other 
wise  lay  for  the  goodnesse  thereof.  1633  lip.  HALL  Hard 
Texts,  N.  T.  ii  If  he  lay  to  please  the  one  the  other  will  be 
offended.  x648SvMMoss  Vind.Cfias.  /,  113  Mahomet  layed 
to  perpetuate  his  religion  by  introducing  of  ignorance,  [etc.]. 
a  1825  FORBY  /  'oc.  E.  Attflim,  Lay,  to  intend,  to  lay  out,  to 
lay  a  plan.  Ex.  'I  lay  to  plough  for  turnips  tomorrow1. 
1896  .Z>as/0A(  Mass  J  Jrnl.  3  Dec.  4/3  Fitzshnmons  evidently 
laying  to  get  in  right  on  jaw. 

39".  fa.  In  OE.:  To  direct  (one's  steps).  b.Naut. 
To  lay  ones  (or  a]  course  ;  see  quots.  1867,  1881. 

«  1000  Caeduioris  Gen.  2400  (Gr.)  Lastas  legdon  . .  oS  baet 
hie  on  Sodoman,  weall  stape  bur^  wlitan  meahton.  1669 
STUKMY  Mariner's  Mag.  \.  18  The  Wind  will  be  Northerly, 
make  ready  to  go  about;  we  shall  lay  our  Course  another 
way.  1793  RBNNELLin  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXIII.  100  We  were 
driven  to  the  north  of  Scilly  ;  and  were  barely  able  to  lay  a 
course  through  the  passage  between  those  islands  and  the 
Land's  End.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  IVord-bk^  To  lay  tier 
course,  to  be  able  to  sail  in  the  direction  wished  for,  however 
barely  the  wind  permits  it.  1881  HAMKRSLY  Naval  Encytl. 
s.y.,  A  ship  lays  her  course  when  being  close-hauled,  the 
wind  permits  the  desired  course  to  be  steered.  1890  W.  F. 
RAE  Maygroz>e  III.  ix.  307  The  steamer's  course  was  laid 
for  Michipicoten. 

t  c.  To  apply  or  devote  (one's  power,  affection, 
possessions)  to.  Also  const,  into.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  z62g4  If..bou  haf  oft-sith  laid  might  His 
wrangwis  liuelade  for  to  right.  1340-70  A lisannder  203  He 
had  his  liking  ilaide  pat  Ladie  too  wedde.  a  1400  in  Eng. 
Gilds  (1870)  357  ;if  eny  good  man  of  be  town  lei^  his  good 
to  be  commune  nede  of  be  town.  1627-77  FFI.THAM  Resolves 
1. 1.  i  He  ..lays  his  heart  into  pleasures,  and  forgets  the 
future. 

f  4O.  To  set  down  in  writing  ;  to  put  into,  express 
or  'couch'  in  (certain  language  or  terms).  Obs. 


Art  A.  $  Merl.  1288  (Kolbing)  Merlin  to  Blasi  ber 


laide.  *{a  1400  Arth.  fy  Alcrl.  (Douce  MS.)  1792  (Kulbing) 
In  be  liruyt  he  bit  layde.  a  1631  DONNE  tSerm.  (1634)  ii.  6 
The  phrase,  .is  thus  conceived  and  layed,  In  our  image  and 
then,  After  our  likenesse,  1682  BUNVAN  Holy  ll'ar  215 
(The  Charter]  fairly  engraven  upon  the  doors  thereof,  and 
laid  in  Letters  of  Gold.  1714  STEELE  Lwer  No.  27  (1723) 
160  They  . .  carry  a  secret  Instruction,  in  that  they  lay  the 
Sense  of  the  Author  still  closer  in  Words  of  his  own.  1775 
DE  IX>LME  Kng.  Const,  i.  x.  (1784!  90  In  all  writs,  care 
must  bt*  taken  that  they  be  laid  and  formed  according  to 
their  case. 

41.  Art.    a.  To  put  upon  a  surface  in  layers ; 
to  put  or  arrange  (colours,  \  a  picture)  on  canvas. 

1570  BAKET  Alv,  L  54  To  laie  colour  on  a  picture. 
c  1600  SHAKS.  Sow/,  ci,  Truth  needs  no  collour,  with  his 
collour  fixt ;  Beautie  no  pensell,  beau  tie's  truth  to  lay.  1671 
MILTON  P.  A",  iv.  343  Their  swelling  Epithetes  thick  laid 
As  varnish  on  a  Harlots  cheek.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und. 
u.  x.  (1695)  71  The  Pictures  drawn  in  our  Minds  are  laid  in 
fading  Colours.  17^27  HOVER  /•>.  Diet.  s.v.,  To  lay  the 
Colours  deep  (in  Painting),  empater.  1781  COWPER  Retire 
ment  798  To  teach  the  canvas  innocent  deceit,  Or  lay  the 
landscape  on  the  snowy  sheet.  1859  RUSK  IN  Two  Paths 
App.  iv.  (1891)  259  In  every  given  touch  (of  colour]  laid  on 
canvas.  Ibid.  261  The  refinement  of  work  consists  not  in 
laying  absolutely  little  colour,  but  in  always  laying  precisely 
the  right  quantity. 

b.  To  lay  a  ground :  to  spread  a  coating  over 
a  surface,  as  a  basis  for  colours.  So  in  Photo 
graphy,  to  lay  the  grajn. 

1762-71  H.  WALPOLK  /  'crtites  Anted.  Paint.  (1786)  V.  141 
Blooteling  . .  found  out  the  application  of  the  chisel  for 
laying  grounds,  which  much  exceeded  the  roller.  1839 
Pt-nnyCycl.  XIII.  94/2  Three  processes  are  usually  required 
in  japanning ;  laying  the  ground,  painting,  and  finishing. 
1854  SCOFFKKN  in  Orr%s  Circ.  Sci.,  Chew.  90  The  last 
[.stage],  technically  called  'laying  ihe  grain',  must  be 
effected  by  hand.  It  consists  in  rubbing  the  surface  of  the 
plate  in  one  direction,  by  means  of  a  buffer. 

42.  To  cover,  spread,  or  coat  (with  something), 
esp.  by  way  of  ornament  (as  in  embroidery). 

711366  CHAUCER  ROM.  Rose  1076  A  robe  of  purpre..it 
ful  wel  With  orfrays  leyd  was  everydel.  c  1400  Siege 
of  Troy  135  (MS.  Harl.  525)  in  Archil'  Stud.  neu.  Spr. 
LXXII.  15  There  were  sheldis  gylt  and  leyd  wyth  ynde. 
c  1440  Anc.  Cookery  in  Honseh.  Ord.  (1790)  433  Take 
a  faire  urthen  pot,  and  lay  hit  well  with  splentes  in  the 
bothum,  that  the  flessh  neigh  hit  not.  1562-3  in  Willis  & 
Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  III.  296  To  the  Painter  for  leyinge 
the  Irons  of  the  greate  Postes  in  oyle  and  red  leade  iij*. 
1578  LYTE  Dodoens  \.  xix.  29  Sofie  wollie  leaves,  as  it  were 
layde  with  a  certayne  downe  or  fine  cotton.  1603  KNOLLES 
Hist.  Titrks  (1621)  832  Short  cloakes  layed  with  silver  lace. 
1663  GEKBIEH  Counsel  80  Lathed  and  laid  with  Lime  and 
haire.  1820  SCOTT  Aloiiast.  iii,  She  is  convent-bred,  and  can 
lay  silk  broidery.  1879  E.  ARNOLD  Lt.  Asia  34  Black  steel, 
Laid  with  gold  tendrils.  1889  FROUDK  Chiefs  of  Dunboy 
xxvi.  399  They  . .  dug  a  pit,  and  laid  the  bottom  of  it  with 
thorns.  1891  Chamb.  Jrnl.  5  Dec.  770/1  My  bath-room  is 
.  -apart  of  the  veranda  laid  with  zinc. 

VII.  43.  In  intransitive  uses,  coinciding  with 
or  resembling  those  of  LIE  z;.1 

In  the  earliest  examples  the  verb  appears  to  be  intransitive 
for  reflexive  or  passive.  Now  (exc.  in  Nautical  lang., 
see  b)  it  is  only  dialectal  or  an  illiterate  substitute  for  lie,  its 
identity  of  form  with  the  past  tense  of  the  latter  no  doubt 
accounting  largely  for  the  confusion.  In  the  ijth  and  iSth 
centuries,  it  was  not  app.  regarded  as  a  solecism,  (For  lay 
in  wait  see  WAIT  sb.) 

c  1300  f/ arrow.  Hell  147  Sathanas,  y  bynde  the,  her  shah 
thou  lay,  O  that  come  domesday.  13  . .  Sir  Benes  2643 
(MS.  A.)  par  He  schel  leggen  ay,  Til  nit  come  domes  dal. 
rt  1400  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  363  pl  no  man  tie  legge  in  loud 
ne  in  tenement.  .)>••  whyle  |>«-  suquestre  ys  bare  set.  -  1420 
Chron.  Vilod.  3340  (Horstm.)  J>e  chest  . .  In  K  whyche  ^is 
blessud  virgyn  leyth  y-closot  inne.  c  1489  CAXTON  Blan- 
chardyn\\.-*9$  His  cheff  standarde  ouer  thrawen  and  layng 
vpon  the  grounde.  1498  Jf-"/V/<>/"/*/<w^Wi'i  Somerset  Ho.), 
Where  my  wif  legges.  1530  PALSGR.  605/2  It  leyeth  on  my 
berte.  I  tell  you  as  it  lyeth  on  my  herte.  1625  BACON 
/I'M.,  Nature  (Arb.)  363  Nature  will  lay  buried  a  great 
Time,  and  yet  reuiue.  1628  KAULE  Microcosm,,  Pretender 
to  Learning  (Arb.)  53  Some . .  Folio,  which . .  hath  laid  open 
in  the  same  Page  this  half  yeere.  1662  J,  STRYCE  in  Lett. 
Lit.  Men  (Camden)  179  At  my  first  Coming,  I  laid  alone. 
1665  WOOD  Life  25  Sept.  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  46  The  lady  of 
Castlemaine's  two  children  began  to  lay  at  our  house.  Ibid. 
56  The  books  layd  upon  the  booksellours'  hands.  1736 
BUTLER  Anal.  \\.  vi.  231  The  general  Proof  of  natural 
Religion,  .does,  I  think,  lay  Level  to  Common  Men.  1749 
FIELDING  Tom  Jones  i.  vi,  The  flame  which  had  before 
laid  in  embryo  now  burst  forth.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat. 
(1834)  II.  558  Eating  when  we  are  hungry,  . .  laying  down 
when  sleepy.  1794  J.  BIDLAKE  Poems  i,  She.,  on  the  ground, 
to  catch  each  sound  would  lay.  1818  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  iv. 
clxxx,  Thou..dashest  him  again  to  earth  :— there  let  him 
lay.  1828  J.  RAINE  St.  Cuthbert  78  They  found  the  vene 
rable  body  . .  laying  on  its  right  side.  1890  Daily  Nrii-s 
13  Oct.  7/1  A  large  Danish  boarhound  . .  knocked  a  little 
boy.. down,  laid  on  him,  and  bit  him  over  the  eye.  1900 
F.  ANSTEV  Brass  Bottle  \\.  So  '  They're  all  layin'  down  on 
the  road  opposite  our  door.1 

b.  Nant.  To  put  oneself  in  the  position  indi 
cated  by  the  accompanying  phrase  or  adv.,  e.g.  to 
lay  at  anchor,  to  lay  by  the  ivind.  (See  also  lay 
along,  lay  by,  lay  in,  lay  out,  etc.  in  branch  VIII.) 
To  lay  on  the  oars,  to  cease  rowing. 

1530  PALSGK.  605/1,  I  ley  at  anker,  as  a  shyppe  dothe.yV 
ancre.  1549  EDW.  VI  Jrnl.  (Roxb.)  II.  227  Thei  laying  at 
anker  bett  the  French.  1670  A.  ROBERTS  Adventures  aj 
T.  S.  8  He  commanded  to  lay  by  the  Wind,  until  the  Ships 
came  within  Call.  1830  MAKRYAT  King's  Otvn  xlvi,  The 
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touts  laid  upon  their  n.irs.  1881  HAMTRSLY  Naval Eiicycl. 
fi.v.,  Tt>  lay  is  used  (although  incorrectly)  in  the  sense  of  to 
fa  or  came  ;  as  lay  formarit ',  lay  aft,  lay  damn  from  ah  ft, 
'lay  out  on  theyanis,  etc.  1894  C.  N.  ROBINSON  Brit.  Fleet 
181  Captains  are  saluted  by  laying  on  the  oars  (in  other 
words  ceasing  to  row). 

VIII.  With  adverbs  in  specialized  uses. 

44.  layabout,    fa.  trans.  To  surround,  beset. 
14..  Arth.  ts  Merl.  (Percy  MS.)  2452  (Kiilliing),  A  loo 

Sarazens  on  a  rowte  Att  once  layd  him  all  about.  1555  J. 
PKOCTOR  Wyat's  Rcl>.  33  b,  The  lorde  Aburgaueny  and  the 
•.hiriffe  ..  deuised  to  laye  the  countree  aboute,  that  they 
l\Vyat  and  others]  mouyht  not  escape. 

t  b.  inlr.  To  contrive,  plan,  take  measures  (Jo 
do  something)  ;  to  look  out  or  make  a  search  for. 
a  1618  SvLvKsrKR  Maydcn's  Blush  66  Hee  labours,  and 
hee  layes-aliout  . .  that  dear  Issue  to  exterminate.  1727 
HOVER  Fr.  Diet.  s.  v.,  To  lay  about,  in  order  to  get  an  Office, 
brigner,  rechmlier  tin  Knifloi.  1755  SHKBUKAKK  Lyilin 
(176,))  II.  176  She  therefore  laid  about  for  a  proper  person 
to  dispatch  as  an  emissary  to  accomplish  this  design. 

f  c.  To  strike  out  with  vigour ;  =  to  lay  about 
one  (32  e).  Obs. 

(ci3jo  Arlli.  ff  Merl.  2874  (Kcilbing)  About  he  leyd  on  so 
harcirp.it  his  swerd  brast  atvo.]  1607  ROWLANDS  //;*/.  (iity 
H'arwicke  29  He  drew  his  sword,  and  laid  about.  1663 
HUTLER  Hud.  I.  ii.  799  Hut  when  his  nut-brown  Sword  was 
out  Couragiously  he  laid  about. 

45.  Lay  abroad,    trans.  To  spread  out;   to  set 
out  for  view ;  to  spread  (a  net).   Obs.  exc.  arch. 

1530  PALSC.R.  6->i/i,  I  laye  abrode  clothes  in  the  sonne  to 
be  ayred  or  dried.  .  I  laye  abrode,  as  hunters  or  fysshers  do 
tlieir  nettes.  . .  I  laye  abrode  monay,  or  vessel!,  or  bookes  to 
lie  vewed,  je  itiets  an  large.  1535  [see  ABKOAIJ  a<h>.  i  c]. 
1570  BAKF.r  Ah.  L  54  To  laie  abroade  hey  in  the  sunne  to 
dne.  1604  E.  G[RiMSrONK)  I)'  Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  v.  xxiv. 
395  Hauing  layed  abroade  these  bones.  1883  R.W.  DIXON 
Mitno  I.  xvi.  50  For  he  abroad  capacious  nets  had  laid. 

f46.  lay  along,  a.  trans.  To  stretch  at  full 
lonyth  (also,  all  along) ;  hence,  to  lay  low,  prostrate; 
to  destroy,  overthrow,  kill. 

1413.  '535,  'Wi  '76'  lsee  ALONG  <"'•'•  61-  '597  A-  M- 
tr.  iiiiille-iiieau's  Fr.  Chirttrg.  3sb/i  Shee  is  without  all 
-trength,  cleane  layed  a-longe.  1599  WitkaU  l^ii-t.  62  b,  To 
ouerthrow,  lay  along,  and  destroie,  sterna.  1697  UKYDKN 
/Kneici  i.  266  The  Leaders  first  He  laid  along. 

b.  intr.  (Naut.  :  see  43 b.)  Of  a  ship:  To 
lean  over  with  a  side  wind.  (Cf.  lie  along.) 

1779  BARNARD  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXX.  107  That  leakage, 
washing  from  side  to  side,  will  cause  the  ship  to  lay  along. 
1 47.  lay  apart,     trans.  To  put  aside  or  away 
from  one ;  to  omit  purposely  (to  do  something). 

1516  TINDAUE  Jas.  i.  21  Wherfore  laye  a  parte  all  filthynes 
[so  1611).  c  1330  L.  Cox  R het.  (1899)  52  All  maters  of  the 
law  layd  for  the  tyme  vtterly  a  part.  1563  Homilies  n. 
A'afatioH  I,  Wee  shall . .  lay  apart  to  speake  of  the  profound 
and  unsearchable  nature  of  Almighty  God,  rather  acknow 
ledging  our  weakenesse,  then  rashly  to  attempt  [etc.].  1590 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  \.  Introd.  3  Lay  now  thy.. bow  apart.  1599 
SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  n.  iv.  78  That  you  diuest  your  selve  and  lay 
apart  The  borrowed  Glories. 

48.  lay  aside,  trans,  a.  To  put  away  from 
one's  person  (as  a  garment,  weapon,  or  the  like) ; 
to  put  on  one  side. 

£1386  CHAUCER  Man  of  Lams  T.  615  They  moste  . . 
leye  a  lyte  hir  holinesse  asyde  As  for  the  tyme.  1540 
COVERDALK  Fruitf.  Less.  To  Rdr.  (1593)  A4  b,  The  old  Adam 
ought  we  to  lay  aside.  1565  COOPER  Thesaurus  s.v.  Cotitlo, 
Stfomrt  ff  condere,  to  lay  aside  and  locke  vp.  1595,  1611 
[see  ASIDE  3].  1781  D.  WILLIAMS  tr.  Voltaire's  Dram.  Wits. 
II.  140  A  father  cannot  lay  aside  the  father.  1824-9  LANDOR 
Imag.  Canv.  Wks.  1846  I.  321  On  entering  the  apartment  of 
the  women  of  your  country,  you  lay  aside  both  slipper  and 
turban.  1849  AYTOUN  Poems,  Buried  Flower 181  Death  had 
laid  aside  his  terror.  1890  Liffincotfs  Mag.  May  632  The 
editor  laid  aside  the  last  proof-sheet. 

b.  To  reject  or  dismiss  from  one's  consideration 
or  action ;  to  abandon  or  postpone  (a  design),  dis 
continue  (an  occupation). 

1440  [see  ASIDE  4).  1470-83  MALORY  Arthur  iv.  xx.  145, 
I  praye  to  god  that  he  send  yow  honour  and  worship.  A  said 
the  Knyghte  I  may  laye  that  on  syde.  1530  PALSGR.  605/1, 
I  ley  away,  or  I  laye  asyde  my  worke  to  loyter.  1579  GOSSON 
Sch.  Abuse  (Arb.)  To  Gentlew.  Lond.  60  When  our  good 
desires  are  once  laide  aside.  1607  [see  Asinf.  4].  1613 
PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)207  After  sunne  set,  all  this  while 
the  women  lay  aside  their  worke.  a  1715  BURNET  Oiun  Time 
(1724)  I.  66  So  the  design  of  the  rising  was  laid  aside.  1766 
HROOKE  Fool  of  Quality  1 i 792)  I.  152  Laying  Peter  aside, 
who  think  you  was  the  greatest  hero  among  the  moderns  '1 
i8»4  MACKINTOSH  Sp.  Ho.  Comnt.  i  June,  Wks.  1846  III. 
417,  I  think  myself  entitled  to  lay  aside  . .  the  testimony  of 
the  coachman.  1877  Miss  YONGE  Cameos  Ser.  in.  xxv.  237 
The  burghers  laid  aside  their  revelries. 

f  C.  To  put  out  of  the  way,  get  rid  of.  Obs. 
1596  DALRYMPLF.  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  v.  275  Quhen  he 
had  pacifiet  his  cuntrey,  layd  asyde  his  aide  ennimies  [etc.]. 
1708  SWIFT  Sent.  Ch.  Eng.  Man  Wks.  1755  II.  i.  77  When 
a  prince  was  laid  aside  for  male-administration.  1726-31 
TINDAL  Safin's  Hist.  Eng.  (1743)  II.xvu.  no  To  lay  aside 
this  troublesome  Regent. 

d.  To  set  apart  for  a  purpose. 

1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  58  F  i,  I  intend  to  lay  aside 
a  whole  Week  for  this  Undertaking. 

e.  pass.  To  be  incapacitated  for  work  by  illness. 
1879  SHAIRP  Hums  172  At  this  crisis  his  faithful  wife  was 

laid  aside,  unable  to  attend  him.  1901  Punch  3  Apr.  262/1 
More  than  once  laid  aside  by  break  down  of  health. 

49.  lay  away,     trans,  a.    =  lay  aside,  a,  b. 

a  1400  Ipomedon  (Kolbing)  338  7  He  laid  a  way  his  home 
&  his  hunter  clothes  &  armed  him  all  in  white.  1526 
TINDAI.E  Heb.  xii.  i  Lett  vs.  .laye  a  waye  all  that  preseth 
vsdoune,  and  the  sinne  that  hangeth  on  vs.  1563-87  FOXE 
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A.  ^  M.  (1596)  70/2  They  were  ..  readie  to  laie  awale 
their  armour  and  weapons.  1581  SAVILE  Tacitus,  Hist.  iv. 
(1612)  140 That  passion,  amongst  alt  other,  euen  of  wise  men 
is  last  layed  away.  1628  HOIIBKS  T  hue  yd.  (18221  4  [They] 
laid  away,  .the  fashion  of  wearing  linen  coats.  1641  CHAS.  1 
in  Kuslnv.Hist.  Coll.  in.  (1692)  I.  457  That  laying  away 
all  disputes,  you  go  on  cheaifully  and  speedily  for  the 
Reducing  of  Ireland.  i845Lo\(iK.  Url/ryo/Jirngcs,  Cnrfeiu 
ii.  4  The  book  is  completed,  And  closed,  like  the  day ;  And 
the  hand  that  lias  written  it  Lays  it  away. 
b.  To  bury.  ?  U.  S. 

1885  M.  E.  WILKINS  in  Harper's  Mag.  Mar.  594/1  It  was 
hardly  six  months  since  my  poor  sister  was  laid  away. 

50.  Lay  by.      a.    trans.  =  lay  aside,  48  a,  b; 
f  also  =  lay  asitfe,  48  c. 

1439  in  Kymer  }<\rdera  (1710)  X.  727/2  That  Matlere 
..  was  so  lightly  laide  by  at  Arras  and  noon  Inclination 
shewed  therto.  c  1585  K.  BKOWNE  Ansiv.Cartwright  6  He 
must  . .  laye  by  his  proofe  as  vntrue.  1599  SHAKS.  Jl/m/i 
Ado  v.  i.  64,  I  am  forc'd  to  lay  my  reuerence  by.  1644 
MII.TON  Arcop.  (Arb.)  38  Leaving  it  to  each  ones  conscience 
to  read  or  to  lay  by.  1674  KAY  Collect.  lVordst  Prepar. 
Tin  123  The  cinder  or  slag  ..  they  take  ofT  with  a  shovel 
and  lay  it  by.  1681  DKVDEN  Abs.  fy  Ac/tit.  507  These 
were  for  laying  honest  David  by  On  principles  of  pure  good 
husbandry.  1709  STKKU-:  Tatter  No.  47  1*7, 1  shall  therefore 
lay  by  my  Drama  for  some  Time.  1736  Lr.mAim  Life 
Marlhorongh  I.  118  It  was  Pity  that  so  able  a  Man  .. 
should  be  laid  by,  as  useless  and  forgotten.  1781  COWIO-.R 
Convcrsat.  670  It  views  the  truth  with  a  distorted  eye, 
And  either  warps  or  lays  it  useles-,  by.  1798  LANIHH*  Gebir 
i.  51  His  burkler  ami  his  rorslt-t  he  laid  by.  1867  J.  II.  RUSK 
tr.  Virgil's  sEntid  233  Lay  by  your  wonted  tasks. 

b.  To  put  away  in  store;  to  store  up;  to  save 
(money).      Also  absol. 

1786  IJUKNS  To  Auld  Mare  xvii,  A  heapit  stimpart,  Til 
reserve  ane  Laid  by  for  you.  1825  New  Monthly  blag. 
XVI.  312  Of  her  twelve  hundred  a-year,  she  regularly  lays 
by  two-thirds.  1853  LYTION  My  Novel  iv.  v,  It  is  a  great 
sum,,  .but  I  will  lay  by,  as  you  aie  kind  enough  to  trust  me. 
1855  MACAULAY  //isf.  Eng.  xx.  IV.  501  Persons  who  had 
laid  by  money  would  rather  put  it  into  the  l!ank.  1873 
H.  SPENCER  bind.  Sodol.  xv.  367  Few  of  them  lay  by  in 
anticipation  of  times  when  work  is  slack. 

C.  To  put  away  for  future  disposal  or  for  safety. 

1719  DE  For.  Crusoe  i.  xiv.  (1840)  239,  I  perceived  ..  two 
miserable  wretches  dragged  from  the  boats,  \\here,  it  seems 
they  were  laid  by,  and  were  now  brought  out  for  the 
slaughter.  1821  KEATS  Isabella  Hi,  She  wrapped  it  up  ;  and 
for  its  tomb  did  choose  A  garden-pot,  wherein  she  laid  it  by. 
1893  Field  25  Feb.  297/3  She  has  not  been  put  afloat  yet, 
but  is  laid  by  till  open  weather  sets  in. 

d.  pass.  To  be  *  laid  aside '  by  illness  (of.  48  e). 
1782  MACQUEEN  in  Med.  Cottninin.  L  69  They  are.  .seized 

with  a  Catarrh..,  which  rages  so  fast  that  in  twenty-four 
hours,  every  individual  . .  is  ..  laid  by.  1825-80  JAMIKSON, 
To  Lay  By.  i.  To  overdo,  to  make  unfit  for  work  ;.  .2.  To 
be  confined  by  ailment;  as,  'He's  laid  by'.  1889  MRS. 
COMYNS  CARR  Marg.  iMaliphant  L  xii.  237  Father  is  often 
laid  by,  and  unable  to  go  round  the  farm. 

e.  intr.  (Naut.}   =  lay  to  (580). 

1697  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3287/3  They  all  laid  by  a  considerable 
time,  and  then  making  Sail  stood  to  the  Westward.  1741 
S.  STEED  in  Bitcdeuck  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Cumm.)  L  395 
Their  not  hoist  ing  their  colours . .  and . .  not  laying  by  for  us. 

51.  Lay  down,  trans. 

a.  To  put  (something  that   one   is   holding  or 
carrying)  down  upon  the  ground  or  any  other  sur 
face  ;  to  put  off,  discard  (a  garment,  armour).     71? 
lay  down  (one's]  arms  :  to  surrender. 

C120J  LAY.  5070  Lele  a-dun  bin  haere  scrud  &  binne  rede 
sceld,  and  l?i  sper  longe.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3296  Mi  hernes 
dun  heir  did  i  lai.  £1375  AY.  Leg.  Saints  i.  (Petrns)  224, 
I  did  as  myn  moder  saide,  In  be  corn  myn  howk  doun  lade, 
and  bad  it  do  bat  do  sulde  I.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Reeve  s  '/'. 
165  Lay  doun  thy  swerd,  and  I  wil  myn  alswa  1560  DAL-S 
tr.  Sleidanes  Comm.  423  That  with  al  spede  they  laye  downe 
theyr  weapons,  and  devise  some  meanes  of  concorde.  1659 
D.  PELL  Impr  Sea  451  note,  They  laid  down  their  anus, 
and  put  on  mourning.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  Ixvii, 
She  laid  down  the  cup  of  tea.  1890  T.  F.  Tour  Hist.  Eng. 
142  Eighteen  thousand  French  soldiers  laid  down  their  arms 
to  the  raw  army  that  had  defeated  them  at  Baylen. 

b.  To  resign,  relinquish  (office,  power,  dignity, 
hopes,  etc. ;  f  als°  absol.   —  to  retire  from  office, 
etc.);  fto  discard,  cease  to  bear  (a  name),  dis 
continue,  '  drop '  (a  custom,   fashion) ;   f  to  give 
up  the  wearing  or  use  of. 

(1205  LAY  2037  pa  leodene.  .leiden  adun  ^ene  noma,  & 
Trinouant  heo  nemneden.  13..  Sir  Tristr.  1187  Tristrem 
he  gan  doun  lain,  And  seyd  tramtris  he  hi^t.  .(1450  Knt, 
de  la  7i»;/r(iS68)  62  Lad  yes.  .that,  .hadde  highe  homes,  the 
whiche  the  holy  man  began ne  to  reprove,  and  yeue  diuerse 
ensaumples  to  make  hem  to  be  layde  doun.  15. .  in  Dwn~ 
bars  Poems  (189^)  327  In  haiit  be  blytht  and  lay  all  dolour 
doun.  1577  HAHHISOS  England  n.  xii.  (1877)  i.  236  Home 
in  windows  is  quite  laid  downe  in  euerie  place.  1611  SPEED 
Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xiii.  (1623)  752  Those  consultations  of  the 
Laitie  were  laide  downe.  1682  LUTTKKU,  Brief  R  el.  (1857) 
I.  176 There  is  a  discourse,  .that  the  lord  chanceller  will  lay 
down,  and  be  succeeded  by  the  lord  t.heif  justice  Pemberton. 
1697  DRYDKN  JEneis  xi.  473  What  Hopes  you  had  in  Dio- 
mede,  lay  down.  1714  AUDISON  Sped,  No.  556  P  i  Upon 
laying  down  the  Office  of  Spectator,  a  1715  HUKNET  Own 
Time  (1724)  I.  461  They  [the  clergy]  seemed  now  to  lay 
down  all  fears  and  apprehensions  of  Popery.  1720  DK  FOE 
Capt.  Singleton  xiii.  11840)  226  It  was  a  good  retreat  for 
those  that  were  willing  to  leave  off,  and  lay  down.  1778 
JOHNSON  Let.  to  Bosivcll  3  July,  He  has  laid  down  his  coach, 
and  talks  of  making  more  contractions  of  his  expense.  1826 
SCOTT  Woodit.  vii,  Will  he  lay  down  his  power? 

c.  To  place  in  a  recumbent  or  prostrate  position. 
Often  reft,  (f  in  early  use  conjugated  with  to  be}. 
f  Also,  to  bring  to  bed  of  a.  child  (cf.  2  above). 
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[a  1225  Ancr.  R.  288  Hwon  be  heorte.  .Iei5  hire  salf  adune- 
waid,  &  buh5  him  ase  he  bit.]  c  1250  Old  Kent.  Serm.  in 
O.  E.  Misc.  (1872)  32  Ure  lord  was  i-leid  him  don  to  slepe. 
a  1300  Citrsar  J\L  15675  Ful  buxumti  he  laid  him  doii  apon 
(Kit  erth  bare,  c  1450  bfcrlin  88  She  is  now  leide  down  in 
hlr  bedde  of  a  childe  male.  1481  CAXTON  Reynard  xxxvii. 
(Arb.)  104  Tho  wente  he  and  leyd  hyiu  doun  vnder  a  tre  in 
the  grasse.  1535  COVKKUALE  Ps.  iv.  8  Therfore  wil  I  laye 
me  downe  in  peace,  &  take  my  rest.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIII, 
\.  iii.  40  The  slye  whorsons  Haue  got  a  speeding  tricke  to  lay 
downe  Ladies.  1781-3  COWPEK  Alex.  Selkirk  50  The  sea- 
fowl  is  gone  to  her  nest,  The  beast  is  laid  down  in  his  lair. 
1791  —  Odyss.  x.  64  Around  my  head  Winding  my  mantle, 
[1]  lay'd  me  down  below.  t$j.6vfQLfKJ3itriatStr  y.  Moore 
29  Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down. 

d.  To  put  down  (money)  as  a  wager  or  a  pay 
ment  ;  fto  pay  (a  debt). 

14..  LYUO.  London  Lyckpetiy,  Lay  down  your  sylver,  and 
here  you  may  speede.  1464-5  Manners  <V  Honsch.  Exf>. 
Eng.  (Roxb.  1841)  487  Paid  to  Kobart  Klerke  that  he 
leid  doune,  xij<£  1560  DAUH  tr.  Sleidanes  Connn.  246  b, 
Uesydes  those  . .  Dukates,  whycbe  he  bathe  alreadye  de- 
frayde  [hej  shall  laye  downe  as  muche  more  at  Venise. 
1583  HOLLYBANU  Catitpo  di  Eior  137  What  shall  we  laye 
downe V  What  shall  we  slake?  ?i6«3  DONNE  Lett.  (1651) 
230  He  writ  to  me  that  8l  would  discharge  him,  and  that 
Mr  Selden  would  lay  down  half,  a  1640  MASSINGF.H  / ',  ry 
Woman  n.  i,  1  have  done  nothing  ..  that  may  justly  claim 
A  title  to  your  friendship;  and  much  less  Laid  down  the 
debt  which.. not  I  but  mankind  Stands  bound  to  tender. 
1692  K.  L'KsTKANGE  Fables,  Life  of  /E sop  (1708)  15  Lay 
down  the  Money  upon  the  Nail,  and  the  liusiness  is  done. 

e.  To  sacrifice  (one's  life). 

1611  IliiiLE  John  x.  15,  xv.  13.  1781  COWPEK  Expostvl. 
536  To  waste  thy  life  in  arms  or  lay  it  down  In  causeless 
feuds.  1862  Temple  Bar  VI.  190  Ready  ..  to  lay  down 
fortune,  freedom,  and  perhaps  life  itself,  for  their  sake. 

f.  fl'o  put  down,  overthrow  (<?&r.).    Alsoy\#wA 
of  wind  or  sea  :  To  make-  (a  vessel)  lie  on  her  side. 

c  1205  LAY.  551  A  londe  &  a  watere  he  heom  adun  leaide. 
a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  773  5ef  me  is  ileuet  bmh  mi  leoue  lauerd 
for  to  leggen  ham  adun.  1340  HAMI-OUC  Pr.  Con&c.  4415 
He  [Antichrist]  sal  drawe  til  liym  bathe  lered  and  lewed, 
And  crysten  law  sal  be  doun  layde.  1:1380  Wye  LI  F  Wks. 
(1880)  10  Lest  here  ypociisie  be  parceyued  and  here  wyn- 
nynge  and  worldly  fame  leid  a-doun.  1387  TKKVISA  Higden 
(Rolls)  III.  237  Foure  bowsand  of  Spartanes  fil  uppon  hem 
and  leytle  adoun  and  slou}  of  hem  }>re  dayes  to  gidres.  1745 
P.  THOMAS  Jrnl.  Arson's  I'oy.  24  A  raging  Sea  took  us., 
with  that  Violence  that  it.  .laid  doun  the  Ship  in  a  Manner 
quite  on  her  Side. 

g.  To  construct  (roads,  railways,  ships).     Also 
to  lay  down  a  keel. 

1851  Illnstr.  Cilia/.  Ctt.  E.\-hll>,  1127  Levelling  instrument 
.  .intended,  -for  laying  down  railroads  and  highways.  1884 
Leeds  Mercury  15  Nov.  6/6  It  is  not  ..intended  to  lay  down 
any  new  ironclads  at  present.  1890  T.  F.  TOUT  Hist.  Eng. 
240  lirunel  laid  down  the  Great  Western.  1897  Daily  News 
23  Jan-  3/5  Her  keel  will  be  laid  down  in  the  course  of  a 
week  or  two. 

h.  To  establish,  formulate  definitely  (a  principle, 
rule)  ;  to  prescribe  (a  course  of  action,  limits,  etc.). 
To  laydm^n  the  law  :  to  declare  what  the  law  i, with  regard 
to  something)  is;    hence  colhtj.   to  make  dogmatic  state 
ments,  esp.  in  argument. 

1493  Fe&iiall  (W.  de  W.  1496)  i  b,  Holy  chirche  leyth 
downe  songes  of  melody  as  Te  denm  Jan.  Gloria  in  excelsis. 
1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  ii.  (1625)  63,  I  have  determined 
.  .under  this  Narratory.  .title  to  lay  downe  my  limits.  1628 
EAKLK  Microcosm.,  Medling  Man  (Arb  )  89  Hee  layes  you 
downe  a  hundred  wild  plots,  all  impossible  things.  1676 
GLANVILL  Ess.  iii.  13  Laying  down  Rules  for  solving  some 
Cubick  and  Biquadratick  Equations.  1712  BERKELEY -Aiss. 
Ofad.  §  16  If  the  criterion  «.ve  have  laid  down  be  true. 
a  1715  BUHNKT  Oivn  Time  (1724)  1.  273  He  assured  him  he 
would  pay  the  debt :  But  did  not  lay  down  any  method 
of  doing  it.  1762  FOOTK  Orators  i.  i,  1  tell  thee  what, 
Ephraim,  if  thee  can'st  but  once  learn  to  lay  down  the 
law,  there's  no  knowing  what  thee  may'st  rise.  1765 
BLACKSTONF,  Comm.  L  238  We  may  now  be  allowed  to  lay 
down  the  law  of  redress  against  public  oppression.  1845 
M'O-'LLOCH  Taxation  \.  iv.  11852)  127  It  may  be  safely  laid 
down  that  at  all  times  a  considerable  number  of  occupiers  of 
land  are  losing  by  their  business.  iSfioTYHDALLCr/HC.  u.  xv. 
308  He  laid  down  the  conditions  of  the  problem  with  perfect 
clearness.  1865  TROLLOPE  Belton  Est.  xviii.  205  She 
endeavoured  to  ..  lay  down  for  herself  a  line  of  conduct. 
1885  MRS.  C.  PRAF.D  Affinities  I.  ix.  206  He  was  in  the 
midst  of  an  argument, . .  and  was  laying  down  the  law  in 
this  fashion. 

i.  To  set  down  or  mark  out  (a  plan)  on  paper ; 
to  delineate;  fto  describe  (a  geometrical  figure). 
1669  STURMY  Mariner  s  Mag.  i.  31  How  to  lay  down  a 
Triangle  in  a  Circle.  Ibid.  v.  6  After  you  have  taken  the 
Angles  ..  You  must  Protract  or  lay  down  the  Figure.  1697 
DAMPISH  Voy.  I.  xvi.  448  Many  shoals  . .  that  are  not  laid 
down  in  our  Drafts.  1793  SMEATON  Edystone  £.§99, 1  was 
. .  laying  down  the  measures  of  the  rock  upon  paper.  1817 
SCOTT  Search  after  Happiness  iii,  If  Rennell  has  it  not, 
you'll  find,  mayhap, The  isle  laid  down  in  Captain  Sindbad's 
map.  1853  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XIV.  i.  101  A  map  on 
which  the  drains  of  each  field  are  laid  down.  1890  T.  F. 
TOUT  Hist.  Eng.  292  He  now  laid  down  clearly  the  island 
groups  of  the  North  Pacific. 

f  j.  To  put  down  in  writing  ;  to  treat  of.  Obs. 
1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abns.  n.  (1882)  67,  I  will  laye  downe 
vnto  you  some  such  corruptions  and  abuses,  as  seeme  to  be 
inormous.  1634  W.  Woon  New  Eng.  Prosfi.  To  Rdr.,  I  have 
laid  downe  the  nature  of  the  Countrey,  without  any  partial! 
respect  unto  it.  1659  D.  PELL  Impr.  Sea  131,  I  have  laid 
down  some  of  my  thoughts  about  this  word,  They  that  go 
d&wn.  1756  JOHNSON  Observ.  St.  Affairs  Wks.  1787  X.  145 
It  is  then  a  proper  time,  .to  lay  down  with  distinct  particu 
larity  what  rumour  always  huddles  in  general  exclamations, 
or  perplexes  by  undigested  narratives. 

t  k.    To  /ay  down  by :  to  consider  together  with. 
1614  RALF.ICH  Hist,  World  i.  iii.  §  15  Lay  down  by  those 
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pleasures  and  benefits  the  fearful  and  dangerous  thunders 
and  lightnings, .  .with  other  inconveniences,  and  then  there 
will  be  found  no  comparison  between  the  one  and  the  other. 

1.  To  'run  and  fell'  (a  seam);  to  trim,  em 
broider.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1611  COTGR.,  Rmtraire,  to  lay  in,  or  lay  downe,  a  seame. 
c\6y>  Johnnie  Armstrong  vi.  in  Child  Ballads  (1889)  III. 
360  Ye  shall  every  one  have  a  velvet  coat,  Laid  down  with 
golden  laces  three.  l8ao  SCOTT  Monast.  xiv,  A  scarlet 
cloak,  laid  down  with  silver  lace  three  inches  broad. 

m.  Agric.  To  convert  (arable  land)  into  pasture  ; 
to  put  under  grass,  etc.  Const,  in,  to,  under,  with. 
1608  in  N.  Riding  Rec.  (1884)  I.  122  For  converting  and 
laying  down  of  60  acres  of  arrable  land  in  pasture.  1743 
R.  MAXWELL  Sel.  Trans.  52  It  is  a  prodigious  Error  to 
overcrop  Ground,  before  laying  it  down  with  Grass-seeds. 
1780  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  1. 88  Seeds  for  laying  down  arable  land 
to  grass.  1844  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  V.  I.  64  The  land  is 
laid  down  with  red  or  white  clover.  1843  tmi.  n.  446  This 
ground  was  laid  down  with  oats  and  grass.  Ibid.  VI.  n.  528, 
14  acres  laid  down  under  gorse.  1879  Escorr  England  I.  59 
Much  of  this  land  has  been  newly  laid  down  to  grass. 

n.  To  store  (wine)  by  putting  it  away  in  cellars. 

1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nicb.  xxxvii,  'That  was  laid  down, 
when  Mr.  Linkinwater  first  come,  that  wine  was'.     1878 
BKSANT  &  RICE  Cilia's  Art.  xv.  (1887)  108  A  generous 
flow  of  port,  of  which  every  respectable  Briton  then  kept 
a  cellar,  carefully  labelled  and  laid  down  years  before. 

f  o.  To  cause  to  subside ;  to  pacify,  appease.  Obs. 

1563  W.  FULKE  Mettors  (1640)  19  b,  For  who  can  affirme 

from  whence  it  [wind]  was  raysed,  or  where  it  is  laid  downe  ? 

1628  EARLE  Microcosm.,  High-Spirited  Man  (Arb.)  92  A 

man  quickly  fired,  and  quickly  laid  downe  with  satisfaction. 

p.  Printing.  '  To  put  pages  on  the  stone   for 

imposition'  (Jacobi  Printer's  Vocab.  1888).    Also 

(see  second  quot.). 

i8as  HANSARD  Typographia  411  Having  disposed,  or 'laid 
down  ',  the  pages  in  this  right  order.  Ibid.  769  To  lay  down 
a  gathering,  is  to  place  the  several  heaps,  with  their  signa 
tures  following  each  other,  upon  benches  or  forms  of  a  proper 
height. 

q.  To  deposit  and  fix  (a  coating). 

1839  Penny  Cycl.  XIII.  95/1  The  composition,  which  is 
elastic  and 'very  flexible,  may  be  immediately  laid  down 
upon  the  japanned  surface. 

r.  Sparling  slang.  To  lay  himself  (or  simply 
lay)  down  to  his  work :  of  a  horse,  etc.,  to  put  all 
his  strength  into  a  race. 

1885  HOWELLS  .Silas  Laphnm  (1891)  I.  63  The  mare  . . 
understood  the  signal,  and,  as  an  admirer  said,  'she  laid 
down  to  her  work'.  1893  lllnstr.  Xpert.  «,-  Dram.  AVrcs 
20  May  375/1  He  never  seemed  to  fairly  lay  himself  down 
to  his  woi  k,  and . .  Thomas  won  as  he  liked. 

52.  Lay  forth,  f  a-  To  stretch  out  in  a  prostrate 
position  ;  to  bring  out  and  display  openly. 

,1420  Clircn.  I'ilod.  1840  iHorstm.)  For  alle  thyng  as 
forthe  redy  berto  y-leyde.  £1430  Hymns  I'irg.  76  Now 
mote  y  leie  forb  my  necke,  Fur  dee}>  his  sweid  out  hat> 
laujte.  1535  COVERDALE  i  Mace.  iii.  48  They,  .layde  forth 
the  bokes  of  the  lawe.  1590  Si-i  MSI  R  F.  Q.  r.  Introd.  2 
Lay  forth  out  of  thine  everlasting  scryne  The  antique 
rolles,  where  they  lye  hidden  still.  1630  in  Dcscr.  Thames 
(1758)  65  No  Fisherman  . .  shall  at  any  Time  hereafter  ship 
their  Draw-Nets  . .  into  their  Boats,  before  such  time  as 
they  have  laid  forth  all  their  wliole  Net.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  IV.  259  Grots  and  Caves.. 'ore  which  the  mantling 
Vine  Layes  forth  her  purple  Grape. 

t  b.  To  put  or  bring  forward  in  argument  or 
the  like  ;  to  expound  ;  to  make  patent ;  to  expose. 
Also  rcfl.  to  expatiate  nfun. 

£1386  CHAUCER  Man  of  La-us  T.  115  Many  a  subtil 
resoun  forth  they  leyden.  1577  tr.  Biillinger's  Decades 
(1592)  i,  1  will  ..  laie  foorth  vnto  you. .those  things  which 
a  godly  man  ought  to  think.  1633  KH.  HALL  Hard  Texts, 
N.  T.  191  Those  wonderful  mercies  of  God  w'h  hane  been 
now  laid  forth  unto  you.  1665  J.  SPENCER  Vulg.Profih.  Pref., 
The  present  Undertaking"  to  lay  forth  the  impostures  wrapt 
up  in  this.. instance  of  Enthusiasm.  1692  K.  L  Ks'i  RANGE 
Fables  xiii.  (1708)  16  {The  Fox]  lays  himself  forth  upon  the 
Gracefulness  of  the  Raven's  Person  [etc.J. 
\  C.  To  spend,  expend,  lay  out.  Obs. 

1584  I'esiry  Bks.  (Surtees)  16  Item  laid  forthe  by  the  said 
churchwardens,  the  xxvij  day  of  June  for  fower  lams, 
vjj.  ijrf.  1633  BP.  HALL  Hard  Texts,  N.  T  318  She  shall 
not  . .  lay  up  treasure  for  the  inriching  of  herselfe  but  shall 
distribute  it  rather  and  lay  it  forth  for  the  benefit  of  Gods 
Saints.  1649  Liberties  <y  Cnstomes  of  Myners  C,  He  shall 
pay  4J.  for  the  twelve  mens  dinners,  and  the  Bai  master  to 
lay  forth  the  mony. 

d.  ?  To  spread  out  with  a  view  to  ornament ; 
to  deck,  array.  Now  dial.  Cf.  lay  oat  (56  j). 

1656  A  rtif.  Hantisom.  115  How  do  they  exclaime  . . 
against  braiding  or  laying  foith,  and  powdering,  or  colour- 
ing  their  haire?  1868  ATKINSON  Clercland  Gloss.,  Laid 
out,  Laid  forth,  Decked  out,  arrayed,  '  got  up '. 

53.  Lay  in.  a.  trans.  See  simple  senses  and 
IN.  t  To  lay  in  an  oar,  mentioned  as  an  accom 
paniment  of  setting  sail;  also  absol.  (in  quot.  13  . .). 

To  lay  in  the  oars :  to  unship  them. 

c  1300  Havelok  718  Sone  dede  he  leyn  in  an  ore,  And  drou 
him  to  be  heye  se.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  j'.  C.  106  pay  layden 
in  on  laddeborde  &  fie  lofe  Wynnes.  1485  CAXTON  C/ias. 
Gt.  37  At  the  moment  when  the  thorne  was  drawen  fro 
the  crowne  he  took  hys  syght,  and  whan  it  was  layed^  in 
ageyn  he  recouuerd  his  heeryng.  a  1593  GREENK  Geo. 
a  Greene  (1599)  E  4,  [Shoemaker  speaks  in  the  road]  Stay 
till  I  lay  in  my  Tooles.  1769  FALCONRR  Diet.  Marine 
(1780)  Cccb,  Leve-rame  1  Unship  the  oars  !  the  order  to  the 
rowers  to  lay  in  their  pars.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor  s  Word-bk., 

Lay  in  the  oars,  unship  them  from  the  rowlocks,  and  place 

them  fore  and  aft  in  the  boat. 

b.  To  place  in  store ;  to  provide  oneself  with  a 

stock  of.     Also  said  of  'taking  in'  food;  hence 
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absol.  to  feed  vigorously  (now   "vulgar],     f  Also 
occas,  to  put  stores  into,  stock  (a  place). 

1579  TOMSON  Calvin's  Serm,  Tim.  297/2  If  a  man  bee 
giut-n  to  quaffing  and  laying  in,  he  careth  not.  .howe  other 
be  prouided  for.  1625  BACON  £ss.,  f /attentions  (Arb.)  532 
And  to  be  Laid  in,  and  Stored  vp,  and  then  Deliuered  out 
in  Proportion.  1662  GURNALL  Chr.  in  Arm.  (1669)  308/2 
We  see  in  a  Town  besieged,  though  it  be  well  laid  in  with 
Corn  ..  what  straits  they  are  soon  put  to.  1677  LADY 
CHAWORTH  in  Hist.  MSS.  Comnt.  i2th  Rep.  App.  v.  37, 
I  have  laid  you  in  some  beare.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E,  India 
$  P.  246  They  observe  this  Maxim,  Always  to  lay  in 
Ballast,  they  eating  heartily.  1709  ADDISON  Tatler  No.  131 
P  3  A  great  Magazine  of  Wines  that  he  had  laid  in  before 
the  War.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xv.  III.  589  The 
rustic  Jacobites  were  laying  in  arms.  1865  CARLYLE  Frtdk, 
Gt.  xvi.  xi.  (1872)  VI.  277  So  soon  as  we  have  horses,  it  will 
not  appear  strange  that  we  lay-in  a  little  hay.  1889  '  ROLF 
HOLDREWOOD '  Robbery  under  Arms  vii,  Then.. the  eggs 
and  bacon — my  word  !  how  Jim  did  lay  in. 
fc.  To  put  in  (a  claim).  Also  absol* 

1603  KKOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1638)  123  The  County  of 
Tripolis  layd  in  for  himselfe,  that  he  was  descended  from 
Kaymund  of  Tholous.  1710  ADDISON  Whig  Exam.  No.  5 
F  2  After  this  short  preface  by  which.  .1  lay  in  my  claim  to 
be  a  Politician,  I  shall  enter  on  my  discourse.  1734  N. 
Hampsh.  Prov.  Paters  (1870)  IV.  842  There  is  a  new 
Church  erected  at  the  South  end  of  Boston  and  they  are 
laying  in  for  Mr,  Brown.  1747  Mem.  Nntrcb.  Crt.  I.  x.  169 
She  applied  to  the  then  acting  ministers,  laying  in  her  claim 
to  her  principality. 

t  d.  intr.  To  scheme  or  exert  oneself  to  do 
something.  To  lay  in  for  :  to  make  one's  object, 
lay  oneself  out  for,  exert  oneself  to  gain.  Obs. 

1599  SIR  E.  SANDYS  Euro  fix  Speculum  (1629)  178  There  is 
scant  any  office  or  estate  can  fall  void,  but  they  lay  in  by 
all  meanes  to  get  into  it.     1642  ROGERS  Naamtin  502  If 
thou  lay  in  for  faith,  come  with  an  heart  empty  of  other 
thoughts.    1681  DRYDEN  Abs.  $  Achit.  To  Rdr.,  If  I  happen 
to  please  the  more  moderate  sort,  I  shall  be  sure  of . .  the 
best  judges..  And  I  confess  I  have  laid  in  for  those,  by 
rebating  the  satire  . .  from  carrying  too  sharp  an  edge. 

e.  trans.  (Agric.).    To   enclose    or    reserve    (a 
meadow)  for  hay.      Cf.  60  b  (£). 

1600  Se.  Acts  Jets.  VI  (1816)  IV.  228/1  J>att  all  persones 
quha  hes  teillit  . .  ony  pairt  . .  of  his  maiesteis  . .  or  vtheris 
commounteis  ..  That  they  within  ;eir  &  day  ..  lay  in  the 
samyn  commounteis  agane.     1727  CowelFs  Law  Diet,  s.v. 
1-alcatiira,  Meadows  hay'd,  or  laid  in  for  Hay.    1851  Jrnl. 
R.  Agric.  Soc.  XII.  u.  387  The  proportion  of  hay  is  not  great, 
the  meadows  are  '  laid  in'  in  April  and  May. 

f.  Gardening,     (a]  To  place  in   position  (the 
new  wood  of  a  trained  tree),   (d)  (See  quot.  1898.) 

1802  W.  FORSVTH  Treat.  Fruit-trees  31  It  is  too  common 
a  practice  to  lay-in  the  shoots  at  full  length.  1890  BLACK- 
MORE  Kit  III,  xiv.  185,  I  can  lay  a  tree  in  straight  enough, 
but  I  am  out  of  my  line  telling  thintjs.  1898  WRIGHT  & 
DFWAR  Johnson's  Gardener's  Diet  548/2  J.aying-in  is  a 
gardener's  term  for  training  the  branches  of  espaliers  and 
wall-trees.  Layiug-in-l-y-the-hcels  is  his  mode  of  describing 
a  plant's  having  the  roots  roughly  buried  in  the  soil  for 
some  temporary  purpose. 

g.  Printing.   i^See  quot.) 

1683  MOXON  Printing  383  When  the  Press-man  lays  Sheets 
on  the  Tympan,  it  is  stiled  Laying  in  Sheets. 
t  h.  ?To  put  (hounds)  into  cover.   Obs. 

1735  SOMERVII.LE  Chase  u.  150  Here,  Huntsman,  bring  .. 
all  thy  jolly  Hounds,  And  calmly  lay  them  in. 

i.  To  paint  (a  picture  or  some  of  its  parts)  in 
the  first  unfinished  stage. 

1676  REALE  Pocket  Ik.  in  H.  Walpole  l^er tug's  Aneal. 
Paint.  (1786)  III.  135  Moneys  paid  my  son  Barth.  for  work, 
laying  in  the  draper ys  of  his  mother's  pictures.  1784 
J.  BARRY  in  Lect.  Paint,  vi.  (1848)  215  Painting  upon  a 
darkish  ground.. will,  .tend  to.  .destroy  the  purity,  .of  all 
your  lighter  tints,  particularly  if  you  do  not  employ  a  great 
body  of  colour  in  the  laying  them  in.  1859  SALA  Gas-light 
%  D.  ii.  24  The  whitewasher  . .  is  summoned  to  'lay  in  '  the 
great  masses  of  colour.  1886  Pail  Mall  G.  8  Oct.  4/2  An 
artist  'laid  in1  a  picture  for  an  amateur,  who  muddled  on 
with  it  for  awhile  and  got  it  accepted  at  the  Academy,  but 
the  artist  who  had  laid  the  picture  in  was  himself  rejected. 
f  j.  To  lay  (a  cloth) ;  =  sense  35  b.  Obs. 

1788  G.  COLMAN  Jr.  Ways,  fy  Means  i.  J,  The  cloth  is  laid 
in  for  breakfast. 

fk.  To  'run  and  fell'  (a  seam).  O&S, 

1611  (see  51  I]. 

1.  To  deliver,  'get  in  *  (a  blow)  ;  to  shed, ( turn 
on '  (tears). 

1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  u.  ii.  F  5  Tacintha  was  by  his  bed 
side,  laying  in  her  tears  by  wholesale.  Ibid.  vn.  i.  P  9, 
I  had  no  sooner  laid  in  this  home  stroke  [etc.).  1865 
CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xv.  xiii.  (1872)  VI.  107  A  sharp  brush 
of  fighting;  not  great  in  quantity,  but  laid-in  at  the  right 
moment. 

m.  To  discontinue  working  (a  colliery). 

1846  M.  A.  RICHARDSON  Local  Historians*  J'uble-bk.  V. 
78  Several  collieries  having  been  laid  in  this  day.  1896 
Daily  N&vs  28  Sept.  7/5  The  miners  at  Haswell  Colliery, 
county  Durham,  finished  bringing  their  gear  to  bank  on 
Saturday,  and  the  pits  are  now  laid  in. 

n.  intr.  (Naut.)  To  come  in  from  the  yards 
after  reefing  or  furling.  (Cf.  lie  in.) 

1860  H.  STUAKT  Seaman's  Catech.  46  The  outside  men 
will  lay  out  and  unclamp  the  booms,,  .then  lay  in  again. 

54.  Lay  off.  fa.  trans.  To  take  off,  take 
away ;  to  put  off  or  remove  from  oneself. 

c  1592  MARLOWE  Massacre  Paris  (?  1600)  B  4,  Thou  traitor 
Guise,  lay  of  thy  bloudy  hands  !  1628  tr.  'fossa's  Aminta 
L  i.  B  4  Stay  for  me  till  I  haue  in  yon  fresh  fount  Layd  off 
the  sweat  and  dust  that  yesterday  I  soyld  me  with,  a  1631 
DONNE  Serin.  Ixxxviii.  IV.  121  S*.  Gregory  says  that  the 
Soul  had  laid  off.. all  outward  ornaments.  '7*7  BOYER  Fr. 
Diet,  s.v.,  To  lay  off  a  Garment,  quitter  ««  havit. 


LAY. 

fb.  Naut.  To  steer  (a  ship)  away  from  the  shore. 
Also  intr.t  to  remain  stationary  outside  a  harbour. 
1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  i.  i.  52  Lay  her  a  hold,  a  hold,  set  her 
two  courses  off  to  Sea  againe,  lay  her  off.  1781  JEFFERSON 
Corr.  Wks.  1859  I.  291  Eight  of  them  had  got  over  the  bar, 
and  many  others  were  laying  off. 

c.  To  mark  or  separate  off  (plots  of  ground,  etc.); 
to  plot  out  land  in  some  way  or  for  some  purpose. 

1748  WASHINGTON  Jrnl.  30  Mar.,  This  Morning  began  our 
Intended  business  of  Laying  of(f]  Lots.  1765  A.  UICKSON 
Treat.  Agric.  in.  yi.  (ed.  2)  400  Laying  off  land,  after  a  very 
few  crops  of  corn,  into  grass  for  pasture.  1795  J.  PHILLIPS 
Hist.  Inland  Navig.  357  The  partial  hand  of  nature  has 
laid  off  America  upon  a  much  larger  scale  than  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  1801  A.  RANKEN  Hist.  France  I.  442 
They,  .directed  that  the  streets  should  be  laid  off  obliquely. 
1847  yrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  VIII.  11.  370  Care  must  be  taken 
. .  to  lay  off  the  land  in  broad  flats.  1890  Harper's  Mag. 
Nov.  870/2  Laying  parterres  off  in  fanciful  designs  with 
little  shells. 

d.  To  'set  off'  (distances)  upon  a  surface. 

1797  Encycl.Brit.(e&.  3)  XV II.  393/2  Lay  off  the  dimensions 
of  the  waste  rail  found  in  the  table  ;  and.  .draw  aline  [etc.J. 
1859  RUSKIN  Perspective  xvit.  79  The  dividing  points.. 
will  lay  off  distances  on  the  retiring  inclined  line.  1882 
MINCHIN  Unipl.  Kinemnt.  2  By  laying  off  the  different 
times  along  O.t. 

e.  Shipbuilding.  To  transfer  (plans)  from  the 
paper  in  the  full  size  on  the  floor  of  the  mould-loft. 

1863  P.  BARRY  Dockyard  Eton.  139  The  chief  draftsman 
and  his  assistants  'lay  off*,  or  draw  all  the  lines  on  the 
mould-loft  floor,  to  the  full  size.  1893  Field  25  Feb.  297/2, 
I .  .advise  that  the  boat  be  '  laid  off'  at  full  size  and  batten- 
faired. 

f.  f£a£uid  U.S.  To  discontinue ;  to  discontinue 
the  working  of;  to  dismiss  (a  workman),  usually 
temporarily.     Also  intr.)  to  take  a  rest. 

1841  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc,  II.  H.  181  It  is  removed  at 
intervals,  chiefly  in  frost,  when  ploughing  is  laid  off.  1868 
ATKINSON  Cleveland  Gloss  ,  Laid  off,  applied  to  a  person 
who  from  illness  or  other  disablement  is  incapable  of  work 
ing  as  usual.  1888  Daily  News  17  Sept.  2/7  One  of  the 
leading  works  in  the  district  at  Darlington  has  been  laid  off 
by  a  strike.  1892  Nation  (N  V.)  25  Aug.  MS/I  To  give 
notice  of  intention  to  'lay  off'  any  hands  in  their  employ. 
1897  W.  D.  HowF.t.LS  Landlord  at  Lions  Head  65  When 
the  husbands  come  up  Saturday  nights,  they  don't  want  to 
go  on  a  tramp  Sundays,  They  want  to  lay  off  and  rest. 

55.  Lay  on.  a.  trans.  To  impose  (an  injunc 
tion,  penalty,  tax);  f  to  bestow  (a  name)  upon. 
(In  early  use  with  dative  pronoun  as  in  19  h.) 

ii. .  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1052  (Laud  MS.)  pe  folc  geald  heom 
swa  mycel  swa  hi  heom  on  leaden.  ni75  Lamb.  Horn.  31 
BluSeliche  he  wule  herkein  J>et  |>e  preost  himleiSon.  c  1250 
Gen.  <y  Ex  3994  Sal  ic  non  wurd  inu^en  for5-don,  Vten  Sat 
god  me  leiS  on.  <  1450  LONELICH  Merlin  988  (Koibingl 
What  name  they  scholden  leyn  hym  vppon.  1813  Gent?. 
Mag.  May  429/2,  I  think  laying  on  a  tax  would  greatly 
enrich  the  public  purse.  1833  Act  3^4  Will.  //',c.  46  §64 
The  meeting  is  for  the  purpose  of  laying  on  an  assessment. 
1881  GARDINER  &  MI/LLINGER  Study  Eng.  Hht.  i.  x.  185 
Charles  I  had  used  the  special  powers  entrusted  to  him.  .to 
lay  on  ship-money. 

b.  intr.  To  deal  blows  with  vigour;  to  make 
vigorous   attack,   assail.       v  Formerly   often    with 
dative  pronoun  denoting  the  object  of  attack.) 

f  1205  LAY.  13708  Mid  sweorde  leggeS  heom  on.  a  1225 
'Juliana  17  Le^geS  on  se  luSerliche  on  hire  leofliche  lich. 
c  \yy>Arth.  fy  Merl.  8445  i  K (Jibing)  He  laid  on  wif>  schourge 
and  bad  hir  go.  .1380  Sir  Fernnth  1533  Lokeaf*  bat  $e 
leggeheman&  slebhema-doun  wybmy^i.  a  1420  HOCCLFA'E 
D'e  Reg.  Princ.  1102  He  dremeth  theeues  comen  in  And 
on  his  cofres  knokke,  &  leye  on  faste.  1480  CAXTON  Chron. 
Eng.  ccxliv.  (1482)  299  Our  men  of  armes  . .  leyde  on  with 
stakes.  1530  PALSGB.  601/2  Laye  on,  lay  on  upon  the  jade. 
1598  GRENKWEY  Tacitus'  Ann.  i.  viii.  (1622!  14  They  . .  laide 
them  on  with  stripes.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  y.  viii.  33  Lay  on 
Mac'lufft,  And  damn'd  be  him,  that  first  cries  hold, enough. 
1693  DRYDEN  Juvenal  \\\.  11697  68  Answer,  or  answer  not, 
'tis  all  the  same  :  He  lays  me  on.  and  makes  me  bear  the 
blame.  1698  VANBRUGH  /Vc?'.  Wtfe  iv.  iii.  He  came  at  us.. 
and  laid  us  on  with  a  great  quarter-staff.  1836  MARRY  AT 
J//VA//.  Easy  xii,  The  pleasuie  of  thrashing  his  enemy.,  was 
quite  enough— and  he  laid  well  on.  1843  MACAULAY  Lays 
Anc.  Route,  Lake  Regilfits  xxvii,  I  will  lay  on  for  Tuscu- 
lum,  And  lay  thou  on  for  Rome  !  1882  FREEMAN  in  Stephens 
Life  <V  Lett.  (1895)  II  267,  I  fancy  people  will  lay  on  more 
zealously  for  either  of  the  extremes* 

c.  trans.  To  indict  (blows);    to  ply  (the  lash) 
vigorously.     Also  to  lay  it  on  (in  quot.//^.). 

a  1400  Octo-'ian  1061  Ley  on  strokes  with  good  empryse. 
14. .  Libeaus  Deuonits  2056(Kalu/a)  Ley  on  strokes  swifte. 
1611  HEAUM.  &  FL.  Kingfy  No  Kiug\\.  ii.  (1619)  53  Y°"  haue 
paid  me  equal).  Heavens,  And  sent  my  owne  rod  to  correct 
me  with.. Lay  it  on,  lustice,  till  my  soule  melt  in  me.  1656 
BAXTER  Reformed  Pastor  in.  i,  We  disgrace  them  to  the 
utmost,  and  lay  it  on  as  plainly  as  we  can  speak.  1732 
FIF.LIJING  Mock  Doctor  vi«,  Those  blows  . .  which  I  was 
oblig'd  to  have  the  honour  of  laying  on  so  thick  upon  you. 
1892  l-'ield  26  Nov.  799/3  A  stirrup  leather  well  laid  on. 

t  d.  intr.  To  set  oneself  vigorously  (to  do  some 
thing). 

1587  TURBERV.  Trag.  T.  (1837)  38  The  hungrie  dogs,.. 
Layde  on  as  fast  her  fieshye  flankes  to  teare. 

e.   70  lay  (it)  on  :  t  (<*)  to  be  lavish  in  expense 
(0/>s.) ;  (£)  to  pile  on  the  charge  for  goods,  etc. 

1390  MARLOWE  Edw.  II  (1598)  £4,  Thou  shalt  haue 
crownes  of  vs  t'out  bid  the  Barons ;  And,  Spenser,  spare 
them  not,  lay  it  on.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  %  Cr.  i.  ii.  224  There's 
no  iesting,  laying  on,  tak't  off,  who  [w]ill  as  they  say,  there 
be  hacks.  1610  —  Temp.  in.  ii.  160,  I  would  I  could  see 
this  Taborer,  He  layes  it  on.  1611  COTGR.,  Cocker  snr  la 
grosse  faille,  (as  wee  say)  to  lay  it  on,  (take  it  off  who  as 
will ;)  to  spend,  or  borrow,  exceeding  much.  1612  SIR  C. 


LAY. 

MOUNTAGU  in  Biicfltnelt  .l/.V.S'.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  L  239 
Here  is.  .much  preparations  at  this  wedding  for  masks,  .one 
of  eight  lords  and  eight  ladies,  whereof  my  cousin  An  Dudley 
on[e],  and  two  from  the  Inner  Courts,  who  the[y]  say  will 
lay  it  on.  1727  BOYER  Fr.  Diet,  s.v.,  I  had  a  good  Fortune, 
and  laid  on  to  some  Tune,  as  long  as  it  lasted. 

f.  To  apply  a  coat  of  (paint,  varnish,  etc.)  to 
a  surface.    Hence  in  phr.  to  lay  (if)  on  thick,  with 
a  trowel,  to  be  excessive  in  (lattery,  eulogy,  etc. 

1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  1.  ii.  112  Well  said,  that  was  laid  on 
with  a  trowell.  1601  —  Twel.  N.  I.  v.  258  Tis  beauty  truly 
blent,  whose  red  and  white,  Natures  owne  sweet,  and 
cunning  hand  laid  on.  1611  —  Wint.  T.  v.  iii.  49.  1660 
F.  BROOKE  tr.  l.e  Blanf's  Trav.  379  Pulverized  Gold  lay  d 
on  with  gumme.  1839  Penny  Cycl.  XIII.  9=/i  The  colours 
aie  tempered  with  oil  and  varnish,  and  the  metallic  powders 
laid  on  with  gold  size.  1842-59  GWILT  Arc/lit.  §  2233  All 
the  first  coats  of  plastering  are  laid  on  with  tins  tool.  1875 
JOWETT /YaA>  (ed.  2)  III.  51  Dyers  first  prepare  the  white 
ground  and  then  lay  on  the  dye  of  purple.  1893  La-u  Times 
XCIV.  452/1  It  is  nauseous  to  hear  the  adulation  of  Mr. 
Neville,  who  laid  butter  on  with  a  spade. 

g.  Agric.  Of  cattle  :  To  '  put  on ',  increase  in 
^flesh) ;  also  absol. 

1807  SOUTHEY  Espriella's  Lett.  (1808)  I.  58  All  the  fat 
being  laid  on,  as  graziers  speak,  anew.  1813  VANCOUVER 
Agric.  Devon  229  This  animal  would  lay  on  from  the 
middle  of  May  until  the  middle  of  November,  about  two 
score  per  quarter.  1840  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  I.  in.  333 
Well-bred  sheep ..  lay  on  flesh  quick. 

h.  Printing.  To  place  the  sheets  of  paper  on 
the  type  to  be  printed,  f  Hence,  to  print  an  edition 
of  (so  many  copies) ;  ititr.  of  a  bookseller,  ?  to 
bespeak  a  number  of  copies  from  a  printer  (obs.). 

1576  in  Stationers'  Kef.  (Arb.)  II.  137  Licenced  vnto  him 
the  praise  offollie  to  print  not  aboue  xv"  of  any  impression 
with  this  condicon  that  any  of  the  cumpany  may  laie  on 
with  him  reasonable  at  euery  impression  as  they  think 
good.  1683  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.,  Printing  383  Lay  on, 
a  phrase  used  for  the  Number  of  Books  to  be  Printed. 
Thus  they  say,  There  is  1000,  2000,  3000,  &c.  Laid  on.  1849 
Chambers'  Inform.  II.  720/1  No  alteration  has  been  made 
in  the  manner  of '  laying  on  '  the  paper. 

i.  To  put  (dogs)  on  the  scent.  Also  transf.  in 
jocular  use.  Cf.  i$h. 

1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  in.  iv.  §  20  Such  hounds  are  easier 
laid  on,  then  either  rated  or  hollowed  off.  1861  DICKENS 
Ct.  Expect,  xliii,  How  long  we  might  have  remained  in 
this  ridiculous  position  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  for  the 
incursion  of  three  thriving  farmers — laid  on  by  the  waiter 
I  think— who  came  into  the  coffee-room.  1861  THACKERAY 
Fonr  Georges  iv.  (1862)  186  But  now  I  am  ashamed  to 
mount  and  lay  good  dogs  on,  to  summon  a  full  field,  and 
then  to  hunt  the  poor  game.  1863  KINGSLEY  Water-Bab.  68 
Biing  the  dog  here  and  lay  him  on.  1879  SALA  Paris  Her- 
selfAxain  I.  xvii.  276  The  oldest  waiters  . .  had  seemingly- 
been  'laid  on  '  to  attend  on  the  guests.  1891  Field  7  Nov. 
696/2  No  horsemen  got  forward  with  the  stag  before  the 
hounds  were  laid  on. 

t  j.  To  trim,  embroider.     Cf.  lay  dawn  (51  1). 
1563-83  FOXE  A.  t,  M.  II.  2047/1  His  lerkin  was  laid  on 
with  gold  lace  faire  and  braue. 

k.  To  provide  for  the  supply  of  (water,  gas,  etc.) 
through  pipes  from  a  reservoir. 

1853  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XIV.  n  153  The  water  being 
laid  on  distributed  itself  beautifully  and  evenly  over  the 
surface.  1869  E.  A.  PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  319 
Water  in  large  quantities  must  be  laid  on  in  pipes. 

56.  Lay  out.  a.  trans.  To  extend  at  length ; 
to  take  out  and  expose  to  view,  to  the  air,  etc. ;  to 
spread  out  in  order ;  to  lay  so  as  to  project  outwards. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  778  He  layd  owt  a  lang  neke  &  hys 
hand  likkys  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  x.  45  Now  spring  vp 
flowris  fra  the  rule  ..  Lay  out  }our  levis  lustely.  1535  in 
Vicary'sAnat.(\fXX:'}  1. 171  That  they  may  have  warnyng  to 
lay  owt  theyre  offal  of  theyre  bowses  ynto  the  opon  streates. 
1580  SIDNEY  Ps.  x.  vi,  O,  with  how  simple  look  He  ofte 
laieth  out  his  hook  !  1619  R.  HARRIS  Drunkard's  Cup  21 
They  bee  buckt  with  drinke,  and  then  laid  out  to  bee  Sunn'd 
and  scornd.  1683  MOXON  !\Ie£/i.  Exerc.,  Printing^-*,  Layout 
Sheets.  When  the  Press-man  takes  Sheets  off  the  Tympan, 
and  lays  them  on  the  Heap,  it  is  sliled  Laying  out  Sheets. 
1748  Anson's  Voy.  III.  v.  341  There  is  a  frame  laid  out  from 
her  to  windward.  1835  SIR  J.  Ross  Narr.  2nd  Voy.  xxxiii. 
467  Laying  out  hawsers  to  warp  her  off  when  this  should  take 
place.  1849  THACKERAY  Pendennis  i,  His  letters  were  laid 
out  there  in  expectation  of  his  arrival.  1859  H.  T.  ELLIS 
Hong  Kong  to  Manilla  239  Refreshments  ..  were  laid  out 
in  an  adjoining  room.  1890  CONAN  DOYLE  Firm  of  Girdle- 
stone  xxxiii.  265  The  deal  table . .  was  laid  out  roughly  as  for 
a  meal. 

b.  To  stretch  out  and  prepare  (a  body)  for  burial ; 
hence  (slang)  to  stretch  out  in  death,  to  lay  low,  to 
'  do  for ' ;  fig.  to  put '  hors  de  combat '. 

1595  A.  COPLEY  Wits,  Fits  $  Fancies  195  One  said 
to  a  little  child  whose  father  died  that  morning,  and 
was  layd  out  in  a  coffin  in  the  Kitchin,  Alas,  [etc.]  1606 
SHAKS.  Tr.  $  Cr.  n.  iii.  36  If  she  that  laies  thee  out 
sayes  thou  art  a  fair  coarse.  1848  M  RS.  GASKELL  M .  Barton 
vi.  (1882)  16/1  They  reverently  laid  out  the  corpse— Wilson 
fetching  his  only  spare  shirt  to  array  it  in.  1891  Harper's 
Mag.  Oct.  777/2  Hydropathy  gave  him  fits,  and  eclecticism 
almost  lays  him  out.  1892  STEVENSON  &  L.  OSBOURNE 
Wrecker  xxv.  417  He  gave  the  wretched  man  an  opiate 
that  laid  him  out  within  ten  minutes.  1894  Nation  (N.  Y.) 
22  Nov.  373/2  Never  were  so  many  demagogues  laid  out  lu 
one  day  as  in  the  elections  of  a  fortnight  ago. 

c.  To  spend,  expend  (money).  Also  absol. 
c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  91  If  therto  the!  ban  eny  expensis 
bifore  leid  out  and  mynystrid.  1486-1504  Let.  7  Jan.  in 
Demon  Eng.  in  i$(A  C.  (1888)  318  note  D,  Mane  men  wyll 
ley  owt  more  to  kepe  vnder  the  pore  th[en]  for  to  helpe 
thaym.  1535  COVERDALE  Isa.  Iv.  2  Wherfore  do  ye  laye  out 
youre  moneye,  for  the  thinge  y1  fedeth  not.  1596  SHAKS. 
i  Hen.  IV,  iv.  ii.  6  Bard.  Will  you  giue  me  Money,  Cap- 
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taine?  Fal.  Lay  out,  lay  out.  1610  —  Temp.  It.  ii.  34 
When  they  will  hot  giue  a  doit  to  relieue  a  lame  Begger, 
they  will  layout  ten  to  see  a  dead  Indian.  1615  TOMKIS 
Albitmazar  m.  v.  F  3b,  Lay  out  some  roaring  oathes  For 
me  ;  Tie  pay  thee  againe  with  interest.  1711  STEELE  Spect. 
No.  54  f  2  Most  of  our  Professors  never  lay  out  a  Farthing 
either  in  Pen,  Ink.  or  Paper.  1843  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  I. 
254,  2/.  105.  was  more  than  I  cared  to  lay  out  of  my  own 
money  on  the  article.  1895  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xx.  IV. 
471  He  laid  out  all  his  gains  in  purchasing  land. 

f  d.  To  employ  or  exercise  (powers,  effort).  OI'S. 
1651  BAXTER  Saints'  Rest  III.  vi.  §  26  (ed.  2*  127  They  . . 
should  lay  out  all  their  strength  on  the  work  of  God. 
1656  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  1 .  24  If  you  do  not  lay  out 
your  especial  endeavours  in  the  things  of  God.  1665  BOYLE 
Occas.  Rejl.  v.  i.  (18481  296  A  mis-expence  of  his  lime  or 
Talents  :  whether  they  be  laid  out  upon  Speculative  Notions 
in  Theology,  or  [etc.].  1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  98  F  5 
Nature  has  laid  out  all  her  Art  in  beautifying  the  Face. 
ii  1715  BURNET  Ou'H  Time  (1724)  I.  190  He  ..  did  not  lay 
out  his  learning  with  the  diligence  with  which  he  laid 

in. 

e.  refl.  fTo  exert  oneself  /;/,  upon  (061.);  to  take 
measures,  frame  one's  conduct  with  a  view  to  cffect- 

j  a  purpose  or  gaining  an  object.  Const,  for,  to 
with  inf. 

1659  C.  NOBLE  Ans;v.  Immod.  Queries  i  The  Grandees  of 
our  Nation,  who  laid  out  themselves  to  the  utmost  in  their. . 
contrivementsfor  the  peace,  .of  their  Country.  1678  BUTLER 
Hnd.  ill.  i.  143  Who  never  fail'd..To  lay  themselves  out,  to 
supplant  Each  other  Cousin-German  Saint.  1732  BERKELEY 
Alciphr.  I.  194  You  shall  often  see  even  the  learned  ..Divine 
lay  himself  out  in  explaining  Things  inexplicable.  1745 
Lett,  in  Rep.  Cond.  Sir  J.  Cope  (1746)  119,  I  will  lay  my 
self  out  to  know  the  Conduct  and  Conversation  of  all  my 
Neighbours.  1757  BURKE  Aliridgcm.  Eng.Hist.  i.  iii.  Wks. 
X.  228  If  they  discovered  any  provincial  laying  himself  out 
for  popularity.  1809  KENDALL  Trav.  II.  xlvii.  147  A  large 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  lay  themselves  out  to  give 
entertainment.  1827  CHR.  WORIJSW.  A'.  Chas.  Author  I, on 
Basil.  (1828)  140  The  running  off  to  quite  a  different  matter 
.  .may  fairly  generate  a  suspicion,  that  the  writer  lays  him 
self  out  upon  what  is  easy,  and  was  not  wanted.  1880 
T.  HARUV  Trumpet  Major  xxii,  Take  it  careless,  my  son, . . 
and  lay  yourself  out  to  enjoy  snacks  and  cordials. 

f.  intr.  \\itiifer :  t  T°  make  a  search  for,  look 
out   for  (01/s.);    to  take  measures  to  win  or  get. 
Also,  to  scheme,  plan  to  effect  some  purpose. 

1624  T.  DAVIES  in  Lett.  Lit.  Afen  (Camden)  140,  I .  .began 
to  lay  out  for  those  Books  you  writ  for.  1656  STANLEY  Hist. 
Philos,  v.  (1701)  169/1  Dionysius  laid  out  to  take  him,  but 
could  not  light  on  him.  1712-13  SWIET  Jrnl.  Stella  4  Feb., 
Lady  Masham,  who  has  been  laying  out  for  my  acquaintance. 
a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  11724)  I.  397,  I  laid  out  for  MSS, 
and  searched  into  all  offices.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  97 
F  12  Women  ..  most  observed  when  they  seem  themselves 
least  to  observe,  or  to  lay  out  for  observation.  1813  COL. 
HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  I.  82.  I  had  given  up  all  idea  of  this 
buck,  having  laid  out  for  him  since  about  August  30.  1834 
J.  H.  NEWMAN  Par.  Serin,  x.  I.  150  To  be  seen  of  men,  to 
lay  out  for  human  praise.  1867  HOWELLS  Ital.  Jottrn.  57 
He  laid  out  to  go  ashore  the  next  time  he  came  to  Venice. 

g.  To  display,   exhibit,  expose ;    to   set   forth, 
expound ,  demonstrate.     ?  Now  rare. 

1:1440  York  Myst.  xxvi.  251  joure  langage  ?e  lay  oute  to 
lang,  But  Judas,  we  trewly  be  trast.  1661  MARVELL  Corr. 
xxxii.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  76  The  King's  Counsel!  is  to  be  heard 
at  our  barr, to  layout  euidence  against  the  King's  dead  and 
lining  judges.  1666  PEPYS  Diary  14  July.  I  wrote  ..  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  laying  out  our  want  of  money  again,  a  1715 
UTRNET  Own  Time  (1724)  I.  214  He.. laid  out  the  necessity 
of  raising  some  more  force  for  securing  the  quiet  of  Scotland. 
1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  VI.  107  Sally  was  laying 
out  the  law,  and  prating  away  in  her  usual  dictatorial 
manner.  1789  CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Ethelindf  1. 94  Sir  Edward 
.  .found  it  doubly  delightful  to  lay  out  his  whole  soul  in  the 
soft  and  sensible  society  of  Ethehnde.  1855  BAIN  Senses  .$• 
Int.  I.  i.  §  4  (1864)  7  The  mode  of  laying  out  the  subject  that 
has  occurred  to  an  able  physiologist.  1864  FROUDE  Short 
Stud.  (1872)  I.  2  Laying  out  his  matter  as  easily  ..as  if  he 
had  been  talking  to  us  at  his  own  fireside. 

h.  To  apportion  (land)  for  a  purpose  ;  to  plot 
or  plan  out  (grounds,  streets,  etc.). 

!6o8  [see  LAYING  -M.  si:  i  b].  1632  MSS.  Ace.  St.  John's 
Hosp.,  Canterb.,  Layd  out  on  our  selues  and  the  land- 
measurer  when  we  went  to  . .  laye  out  our  land.  1689  Col. 
Rec.  Pennsylv.  I.  298  An  ordr  for  y«  laying  out  a  Road 
from  Philadelphia  to  Bucks  County.  1705  ADDISON  Italy 
i  The  Mountains  about  the  Town  ..  laid  out  in  beautiful 
Gardens.  1796  JANE  AUSTEN  Pride  «,  Prtj.  xxvin,  The 
garden  . .  was  large  and  well  laid-out.  1799  Scotland 
Described  (ed.  2)  18  Pleasure-grounds  have  been  in  many 
places  laid  out.  1840  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  I.  in.  259, 
I  laid  out  the  drains  30  feet  apart.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  xii.  III.  188  Those  who  laid  out  the  city  had  never 
meant  that  it  should  be  able  to  stand  a  regular  siege.  1885 
SIR  J.  BACON  in  Law  Times  Rep.  LII.  509/2  The  roads  had 
been  laid  out,  but  were  not  completed. 

i.  To  plan  or  map  out  ;  to  set  as  a  task  or  duty. 

1742  RICHARDSON  Pamela  III.  295  Shall  it  be  as  Mrs.  B. 
hys  it  out,  or  not?  1868  MRS.  WHITNEY  P.  Strong  vni. 
(1869)  97,  I  know  . .  what  she  has  laid  out  for  herself  to  do. 
1872  BLACK  Adv.  Phaeton  xxxi.  412  In  laying  out  plans  for 
another  month's  holiday.  1879  M.  PATTISON  Milton  n.  29 
Lycidas  is  laid  out  on  the  lines  of  the  accepted  pastoral 

f  j.  To  put  (false  hair)  in  order.  06s.   (Cf.  52  d.) 

1580  I.YLY  Euphnes  (Arb.)  445  The  haire   they  lay  out 

groweth  vpon  their  owne  heads.     1656  A  rtif.  Handsom.  59 

When  she  laid  out  the  combings  of  her  own  or  others  more 

youthfull  haire  when  her  own  ...seemed  lesse  becoming  her. 

tk.  Cards.  (Piquet,  Ecarte',  etc.)  ?  To  discard, 
throw  out  (a  card  or  cards)  from  one's  hand. 

!687  MIEGE  Ct.  Fr.  Diet.  n.  s.v.,  To  lay  out  his  Cards,  at 
Picket,  faire  son  ecart.  1727-52  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v. 
Picqnct,  If  one  of  the  gamesters  finds  he  has  not  a  court 
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card  in  his  hand,  he  has  to  oeclare  he  has  carte  blanche, 
and  tell  how  many  cards  he  will  lay  out  {etc.]. 

f  1.  intr.  To  incline  and  project  outward.   Obs. 

1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  195  Till  the  stones  are  cleared 
of  the  boat,  the  shears  lay  out  considerably. 

m .  intr.  (Arfiut. )  To  occupy  a  position  on  a 
yard  towards  the  yard  arms  for  the  purpose  of 
manipulating  the  sails.  (Cf.  lie  out.~) 

1829  MARRYAT  /~.  Mildmay  vii,  The  men  laying  out  on  the 
yards.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Laying  or  Lying 
out  on  a  yard,  to  go  out  towards  the  yard-arms. 

57.  Lay  over,  trans,     a.  To  overlay. 

1535  COVERDALE  llab.  ii.  19  It  is  layed  ouer  with  golde 
and  syluer.  1663  GEHBIER  Counsel  84  The  laying  over  a 
Wall,  white  in  oil,  twelve  pence  a  yard.  1698  FRYER  Ace. 
/-.'.  India  <y  /'.  56  Sads,  laid  over  with  Boughs.  1732  LORD 
TVRAWLY  in  Bucclench  I\1SS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  381 
Crimson  velvet,  laid  all  over  with  gold  lace. 

b.  U.S.    colloq.    To    miss,   allow   to   pass   by ; 
to  postpone;  to  lay  a  temporary  embargo  on. 

1885  A.  GRAY  Lett.  (1893)  772  At  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico, 
\\e  laid  over  one  train,  to  rest  and  see  the  Hot  Springs. 
1890  St.  Nicholas  Mag.  Sept.  920/1,  I  know  of  tennis 
matches  . .  that  have  been  laid  over  lor  hours  because  of 
a  sprained  ankle.  rtqoStandant  20  Nov.  5/2  Great  regions 
were  '  laid  over '.  They  were  taboo  to  the  hunter  until  the 
fur  animal*  had  time  to  recover  themselves. 

c.  1  U.S.  colloq.  To  excel,  to  '  put  in  the  shade '. 
1869   B.  HARTE  Luck  Roaring  Camp  (1870)  15  They've 

a  street  up  there  in  '  Roaring '  that  would  lay  over  any 
street  in  Red  Dog.  1876  MARK  TWAIN  Tramp  Ai>r.  (1880) 
I.  ii.  19  In  scolding  ..  a  blue-jay  can  lay  over  anything, 
human  or  divine. 

f58.  lay  to.  a.  trans.  To  place  in  juxtaposi 
tion  ;  to  apply  (a  medicinal  remedy)  to  the  body  ; 
also  to  lay  to  one's  ear,  to  listen  to,  obey  ;  to  lay 
to  tlie  deaf  ear,  to  turn  a  deaf  ear.  Obs. 
In  the  Wyclif  qnot-.  merely  a  literalism  of  translation. 
1382  \\'YCLIE  Eicl.  viii.  16,  I  leide  to  [L. apfnsni}myn  herte. 
—  l-.cchts.  ii.  4  Alle  that  to  thee  shul  ben  leid  to  fL.  >iuod  tibi 
arplicitumfucrit\.  t  1400  Rom.  Rose  2660  Than  shall  thou 
stoupe,  and  lay  to  ere,  If  they  within  a-slepe  be.  c  1450 
Merlin  261  The  carll  leide  to  the  deef  ere.  1513  DOUGLAS 
SEncis  i.  Prol.  488  To  ilk  cunnand  wicht  lay  to  my  eir.  1551 
TURNER  Herbal  i.  F  j  b,  The  leues  of  this  herbe  layd  to  v\  ilh 
salt.  1584  COGAN  Haven  Health  (1636)  25  Being  laid  to 
outwardly,  as  a  medecinc.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  262 
The  leaues  ..  of  Ephedros  brought  into  a  liniment  and  laid 
too,  do  discusse  and  dissolue  them.  1620  Frier  Rusk  19 
He  made  a  great  fire  and  set  on  the  pot,  and  layed  to  the  spit. 
fb.  To  put  or  bring  into  action  ;  to  bring  to 
bear ;  esp.  in  to  lay  to  ones  hand(s. 

CI386  CHAUCER  I' ml.  841  Ley  bond  to,  every  man. 
CI440  HYI-TON  Scuta  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  i.  xxxix.  Our 
lorde.  .layeth  to  his  honde  and  smyteth  down  the  deuyll. 
1530  PAI.SGR.  603/1, 1  laye  to  my  hande  to  helpe  that  a  thyng 
maye  be  doone.  1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  cxviii.  [cxix.J  126  It  is 
tyme  for  the  (o  Lorde)  to  laye  to  thine  honde.  1560  DAUS 
tr.  Sleidane's  Comm,  233  With  all  hys  force  and  power,  he 
layeth  to  all  hys  munition.  1576  FLEMING  Panafl.  Epist. 
74  Lay  too  all  the  might  you  can  make.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp. 
iv.  i.  251  Monster,  lay  to  your  fingers  :  helpe  to  beare  this 
away,  c  1620  Z.  KoinZion's  Flo-.vers  (1855)  20  Lay  to  your 
armes,  and  help,  .afford. 

C.   intr.  (Naut.)  To  come  lo  a  stationary  posi 
tion  with  the  head  towards  the  wind  ;    =  lie  by. 

1798  NELSON  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  III.  20  The  Terpsi 
chore  . .  continued  to  lay  to  under  bare  poles.  1866  R.  M. 
BALLANTYNE  Shift.  Winds  xiii.  (1881)  131  [He]  was  obliged 
to  lay-to  until  daylight,  as  the  weather  was  thick. 

59.  lay  together,  a.  trans.  To  place  in  juxta 
position  ;  to  add  together ;  t  to  compare ;  t  to  put 
together,  construct ;  ^  pass,  to  be  composed  of. 

[a  1300  Cursor  M.  29529  (Cott.)  fir  pointes  of  cursing  haf 
i  said,  and  soth  and  scortly  samen  laid.]  c  1340  Ibid.  550 
(Fairf.)  Of  ber  binges  bat  I  haue  sayde  was  adam  cors  to- 
geder  layde.  1530  PALSGR.  605/1,  I  ley  styckes  or  brandes 
togyther,  to  make  a  fyre.  1360  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm 
469  That  the  same  fyre  whiche  many  yeares  since  they  had 
layde  together,  myght  nowe..breake  out.  1565  T.  STAPLE- 
TON  Fortr.  Faith  74  All  which  numbres  being  layed  together 
arising  well  toward  to  twenty  thousand  soules.  a  1568 
ASCHAM  Sclwlcm.  Ii.  (Arb.)  88  Whan  he  bringeth  it  trans 
lated  vnto  you,  bring  you  forth  the  place  of  Tullie  :  lay 
them  together  :  compare  the  one  with  the  other.  1628  1 . 
SPENCER  Logick  114  To  keepe  a  dare,  and  to  dwell  in  the 
tents  ffC.  are  layd  together.  1678  BUNYAN  Pilgr.  i.  Author  o 
Apol.  236  O  then  come  hither,  And  lay  my  Book,  thy 
Head,  and  Heart  together.  1692  BURNET  Past.  Care  ii.  15, 
I  will  . .  lay  both  the  Rules  and  the  Reproofs  that  are  in 
them  together.  1707  [see  EYE  sb.1  2  f  ].  1727  BOYER  Fr. 
Diet.  s.v.,  Lay  his  Words  and  Deeds  together,  comparez  ses 
Paroles  avec  ses  actions.  1833  URE  Diet.  Arts  II.  562 
A  simpler ..  mode  of. .  laying  the  strands  together. 

b.  To  lay  . .  heads  together :  to  confer  together. 
c  1381  CHAUCER  Part,  Fonles  554  The  watyr  foulis  hail 
here  hedis  leid  To  gedere.  1483  Nottingham  Rec.  II.  393 
[They]  leyd  theyr  hedes  to  geder  to  vnderstand  how  they 
myght  haue  verrey  evydence  and  Knolage.  1583  GOLDING 
Calvin  on  Dent,  clxxviii.  1108  If  all  the  greatest  Doctors 
of  y'  world  shold  lay  their  heads  together  they  coulde  not 
attaine  to  the  Ynderstanding  thereof.  1650  R.  STAPYLTON 
Strada's  Low  C.  Warres  vni.  5  Tnen  laying  their  heads 
together  . .  [they]  created  them  a  General!.  1760  GRAY 
Corr.  (1843)  210  We  shall  lay  our  heads  together,  and  try 
if  we  cannot  hammer  out  as  good  a  thing  about  you.  1893 
Bookman  June  83/1  [They]  laid  their  heads  together  and 
gradually  built  up  this  picturesque  mountain  of  lies, 
f  c.  To  concoct,  compose  (a  story) ;  also  absol. 
1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1638)  770  At  such  time  as  the 
old  mans  fury  was  ouerpast,  falling  of  purpose  into  talke 
with  him  about  the  matter,  she  laid  together  in  her  sons 
behalf,  and  alledged  [etc.],  a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time(\Tn) 
I.  580  His  story  was  so  ill  laid  together,  that  the  Court 
w  as  ashamed  to  make  use  of  it. 
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LAY. 

f  d.  intr.  To  engage  (in  combat).  Obs. 

c  1x05  LAY.  5904  Heore  wepnen  weoren  Hhte  heo  leiden 
to-gadere  &  feorliche  fuhten. 

60.  lay  np.  a.  trans.  See  simple  senses  and 
UP  ;  to  put  up  and  extend  (one's  limbs)  on  a  couch ; 
t  to  erect  (a  building) ;  t  to  vomit, '  throw  up'  (obs.). 

1570  GOOGE  Popish  Kingd.  iv.  53  And  miserably  they 
reele,  till  as  their  stomacke  vp  they  lay.  1579-80  NORTH 
Plutarch  (1676)  757  Antonius  being  queasie  stomacked  with 
his  Surfeit  he  had  taken,  was  compelled  to  lay  up  all  before 
them,  and  one  of  his  friends  held  him  his  Gown  instead  of 
a  Bason.  1788  J.  MAY  Jrnl.  $  Lett.  (1873)  86  To-day 
finished  laying  up  the  house,  and  put  on  the  roof,  c  1830 
Hoitlston  Tracts  No.  87.  n  Her  daughter  must  go  home, 
and  lay  up  her  legs  till  they  got  quite  well. 

b.  Agric.  (a)  To  throw  up  (land)  in  ridges  as  a 
preparation  for  sowing  :  often  with  compl.,  as  dry, 
rough)  in  ridges,    (b)  To  reserve  for  hay.   Cf.  53  e. 

1842  Jml.  A\  Agric.  Soc.  III.  n.  171  Every  arable  field 
which  is  laid  up  in  ridges  probably  requires.. to  be  drained. 
1844  fbidt  V.  1. 167  After  being  fed  the  meadows  are  laid  up, 
and  in  about  six  weeks  produce  an  excellent  crop  of  hay. 
1852  Ibid.  XIII.  i.  62  The  land. .is  either  sown  with  wheat 
at  Michaelmas  or  laid  up  dry*  for  barley  in  the  spring. 
1883  FROUDE  Hist.  Sketches  74  (Nonvay  Fjords}  There 
were  forty  or  fifty  acres  of  grass  laid  up  for  hay, 

c.  To  deposit  or  put  away  in  a  place  for  safety ; 
to  store  up  (goods,  provisions) ;  to  put  by.     Often 
absol.  to  save  money.     Also  with  immaterial  obj. 
To  lay  up  in  lavender  :  see  LAVENDER  sb.2  2. 

?rti3<S6  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  184  Gret  tresonrs  up  to 
leyn.  c  1400  ROM,  Rose  5680  They  ..  ley  not  up  for  her 
living.  15*6  TINDALK  Luke  \.  66  And  all  they  that  herde 
them  layde  them  vppe  in  their  hertes.  —  2  Cor.  xii.  14 
The  children  ought  nott  to  laye  vppe  for  the  fathers  and 
mothers.  [So  1611.]  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidanes  Comm. 
229  b,  That  the  same  should  be  laied  up  into  a  cheste  fast 
locked.  111626  BACON  New  Atl.  (1900)  9  The  Strangers 
House  is  at  this  time  Rich,  and  much  aforehand  ;  For  it 
hath  layd  up  Revenew  these  37  yeares.  1651  N.  BACON 
Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  n.  xxvi.  (1739)  115  It  encourages  men  to 
gather  and  lay  up,  when  they  have  Law  to  hold  by  what 
they  have.  1690  LOCKK  Ess.  Hum.  Und.  n.  x.  §  10  The 
faculty  of  laying  up  and  retaining  the  ideas  that  are  brought 
into  the  mind.  1709  STKKI.K  Tntlcr  No.  91  P  i,  I  have,  by 
leading  a  very  wary  Life,  laid  up  a  little  Money.  173^6 
LKDIARD  Life  Marthvrongk  III.  194  The  Allies  design'd 
to  lay  up  large  Maga/ines  at  Douay.  1879  Miss  YONGE 
Cameos  Ser.  iv.  xx.  216  Lines  which  she  had  probably 
composed  and  laid  up  in  her  memory.  1879  M.  PATTISON 
.Milton  xiii.  212  His  poems  he  wished  laid  up  in  the  Bod 
leian.  1885  E.  F,  BYKKNK  Entangled  \.  \.  xiii.  248  You 
could  not  bear  the  agony  that  would  be  laid  up  for  you  in 
an  unhappy  union. 

t  d.  To  place  in  confinement,  imprison.   Obs. 

[•-,6s  Cooi'ER  Thesaurus  s.v.  Career^  Condi  in  carceretit, 
to  be  layed  vp  in  [prison].  1569  in  J.  Hooker  Life  Sir  /'. 
Careiu  App.  (1857)  233  The  messenger,  .was  layed  op  by 
tht.  helys.  1602  -2nd  /'/.  Return  fr.  I'arnass.  I.  ii.  240 
Sweete  Constable  doth  take  the  wondring  eare,  And  layes 
it  vp  in  willing  prisonment,  1632  MASSINCER  City  Mculant 
\.  iii,  When  laid  up  for  debt. 

e.  To  cause  to  keep  indoors  or  in  bed  through 
illness;  often  in  pass,  to  be  (taken)  ill,  to  keep 
one's  bed.  In  recent  colloquial  use  also  intr.3  to 
take  to  one'a  bed. 

1554  SIR  J.  MASON  in  Tytler  Edu>.  lrl  (1839)  II.  456  The 
(.onstitution  of  his  body  being  so  easy  to  be  overthrown,  as 
a  little  travel  taken  more  than  it  be  able  to  bear  were 
enough  to  lay  him  up.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  i.  iii.  7 
Then  there  were  two  Cosens  laid  vp,  when  the  one  should 
be  lam'd  with  reasons,  and  the  other  mad  without  any. 
1676  LADY  CHAWORTH  in  \-ztk  Rc/>.  Hist.  J/A'.V.  Comm. 
App.  v.  32  This  seveare  weather  which  hath  laid  [me]  up  in 
the  house  this  ten  days.  1709  STKKLE  Tntlcr  No.  82  p  5 
While  he  was  laid  up  with  the  Gout.  1771  FOOTE  Maid 
<]/"/>.  in.  \Vks.  1799  II.  230  My  gout.. lays  me  up  for  four 
or  five  months  in  a  year.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Kef,  Mast  \.\xi. 
117,  I  should  be  laid  vip  for  a  long  time,  and  perhaps  have 
the  lock-jaw.  1877  Miss  YONGE  Cameos  Ser.  in.  xxv.  241 
An  attack  of  small-pox,  .laid  him  up  for  a  short  time.  1893 
A.  S.  ECCLES  Sciatica  49  Busy  persons  who  can  if!  afford 
to  lay  up  and  be  absent  from  their  affairs  for  some  days. 
t  f-  To  bury.  Obs. 

1581  SAVILE  Tacitus,  Agric.  (1622)  202  Yet  wast  thou 
laied  vp  with  fewer  teares.  1655  E.  TERRY  Voy.  E.  India 
309  It  [Pile]  was  begun  by  Achabar-sha..and  finished  by 
his  Son,  who  since  was  laid  up  beside  him. 

g.  To  put  away  (a  ship)  in  dock  or  some  other 
place  of  safety.  Also  intr.  for  pass,  or  refl. 

1667  PEPYS  Diary  14  June,  The  counsel  that  brought  us 
into  this  misery,  by  laying  up  all  the  great  ships.  1701  in 
Picton  L' Pool  Mimic.  Rec.  (1883)  I.  309  Ships  that  are  to  be 
layd  up.  1715  DE  T?ov.New  Voy.  18  At  length  we. .arrived 
again  at  the  Port  of  St.  Julian.  . .  Here  we  resolved  to  lay  up 
for  the  winter.  1795  NELSON  in  Nicolas  Di$p.  (1845)  II.  69 
We  must  both  soon  be  laid  up  to  repair.  ^838  THIKLWALL 
Greece  IV.  xxvii.  25  The  Peloponnesians  . .  laid  up  their 
fleet  for  the  rest  of  the  winter.  1849  TaiCs  Mag.  XVI. 
158/1  The  sands,  on  which  a  vessel  is  laid  up,  are  minutely 
and  beautifully  detailed.  1885  Times  (weekly  ed.)  1 1  Sept. 
93  The  ice-hulks  and  the  swift  yawls,  .moored  and  laid  up 
in  ordinary.  1890  Murray's  Mag.  Oct.  469,  I  shall  send 
the  yacht  round  to  Gosport  to  lay  up. 

tra-nsf.   1855  DICKENS  Dorrit  \.  xxiv,  Mr.  F.'s  Aunt  was, 
for  the  time  laid  up  in  ordinary  in  her  chamber. 
h.  Ship-building.    (See  quot.) 

1869  SIK  E.  REED  Shipbuilding  x.  197  The  heads  of  the 
rivets  are  generally  laid-up,  that  is,  are  made  close  to  the 
surface,  against  which  they  fit  by  a  few  heavy  blows  given 
by  the  workman. 

i.  Rope-making.    ^  sense  37. 

c  1860  H.  STUART  Seaman 's  Catech.  28  Lay  up  the  centre 
strands  together,  take  the  next  two  strands  and  lay  them 
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up  together,.;  when  you  have  laid  it  up  to  within  ten  inches 
of   the   end,   lay   both   strands  up   together   [etc.].      i88a 
NARES  Seamanship  (ed.  6)  26  Gun  gear  [is]  laid  up  left 
handed. 
j.  Naut.  (intr.}  To  direct  the  course. 

1831  MARRYAT  N.  Forstcr  xli,  The  French  squadron  . . 
tacked  and  laid  up  directly  for  them.     1858  Merc.  Marine 
Mag.  V.  71  We  neither  could  lay  up  for  it,  nor  overhaul  it. 
k.   l^rinting.    (See  quot.  1841.) 

1808  STOWER  Printer's  Gram.  156  A  form  cannot  be  well 
laid  up  without  plenty  of  water.  1841  SAVAGK  Diet.  Print- 
/«£-s.v.,  Before  the  letter  of  a  worked-ofT  form  is  distributed, 
. .  if  the  work  be  finished  it  is  unlocked  upon  a  board  laid  in 
the  trough  and  well  rinsed  with  water,  while  the  compositor 
keeps  working  the  pages  backward  and  forward  with  his 
hands,  and  continues  pouring  water  on  them  tiy  the  lye  and 
ink  are  washed  away. . ;  this  is  termed  laying-up. 
1 1.  To  surpass,  excel.  Obs. 

1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  $  Contmw.  (1603)  40  In  suffering 
of  hunger,  thirst,  heat,  cold,  labor  and  extremities,  they  wil 
laieup  any  nation  in  Europe. 

IX.  61.  Comb. :  lay-down  ft.  (also  laid-dowri], 
applied  to  a  collar  which  is  folded  over  instead  of 
standing  up;  also  as  sb.,  a  'turn-down'  collar; 
f  lay-holding  a.,  that  lays  hold,  tenacious  ;  lay 
over  a.  =  lay-down. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  i.  (1629)  89  Vran  . .  Laid  hold  on 
him  with  most  lay-holding  grace.  1838  DICKKNS  Nick. 
Nick,  xxvii,  A  black  gentleman,  .with  a  lay  down  collar 
with  two  tassels.  185*  R.  S.  SURTKES  Sponge's  St>.  Tour 
(1893)  339  The  three  Master  Baskets  in  coats  and  lay-over 
collars.  1880  Miss  BIRD  Japan  I.  47  A  laid-down  collar. 
1889  W.  S.  GILBERT  Foggertys  Fairy  (1892)  151  Serious 
collars,  substitutes  for  the  unprofessional  May-downs'  I 
usually  wore. 

€**•  Phrase-key. 

To  be  laid  (  —  to  lie  down)  8  a ;  it  lays  (itnpers.  of  wind 
and  weather)  33 ;  lay  aback  25  c ;  /  abed  8  c ;  I  aboard  25  d  j 
/about  44;  /about  one  326;  /abroad  45;  /one's  account 
38;  /along  46;  /alongside  25  c;  /an  ambush  18;  /apart 
47  ;  /  aside  48  ;  /  asleep  8  c  ;  /  at  ( -  attack)  32  c ;  /at  one's 
door  27  b;  /athwart  the  hawse  25  d;  /  a-water  25;  /away 
49;  /  the  axe  (to)  15  ;  /  bare  25  ;  /  battery  19;  /a  bed  35  b  ; 
/before  17;  /a  bet  12 ;  /  blame  (on)  29  ;  /  a  blockade  19; 
/  one's  bones  8b;  /  bread,  /  a  buck  35  d ;  /a  burden  on 
28;  /by  50;  /by  the  heels  25  b;  /by  the  lee  25  c;  /the 
case  (Printing)  35  f ;  /  claim  26 ;  /  close  25  d ;  /  the  cloth 
35 b  ;  /colours  41  a  ;  /(one's)  course  39 b;  /down  51 ;  /  the 
dust  3 ;  /  a  duty  (on)  28 ;  /  ear  to  15;  /  eggs  9 ;  /  emphasis 
30 ;/  eyes  on  21  b ;  /  fast  25  b ;  /a  finger  on  21  e ;  /a  fire 
35  e ;  /for  (-lay  wait  for)  iSbj  /for  (-plan  for)  38  c; 
/  forth  52;  /  from  one  15  c;  /a  ghost  3b;  /the  grain,  / 
a  ground  41  b ;  /a  gun  24  ;  /  a  hand  21  d ;  /  hands  on  21  c; 
/  hardfly  to  32  b ;  /  (  —  wager)  one's  head  12;  /  to  heart  15; 
/  a  hedge  6  b  ;  /  hold  (uf,  on)  22  ;  /  home  to  25  e,  32  b ;  / 
a  hostage  nb;/in  53;  /in  one's  dish,  neck  27  b ;  /in 
mortgage,  pawn,  f\ved  1 1 ;  /in  one,  into  one  15  f ;  /  in  prison 

15  d  ;  /in  water  25  ;  /in  words,  writing,  etc.  40;  /an  infor 
mation  26b;   /  into  (^belabour)  32d;  /it  on  31,  55e,f;  / 
the  land  (Naut.}  5  ;  /leaven  351!;  /onc'slife  12,  13;  /load 
about  one  320;  /load  on,  see  LOAD  sl>. ;  /one's  love  upon 

16  a ;  /  low  i ;  /  a  name  on  1 5  g ;  /  off  54  ;  /on  55  ;   /on 
(=  attack,  belabour)  323 ;  /on  a  scent  or  track  15  h ;  /  (a 
person)  on  the  face,  the  lip^  34 ;  /open  25 ;  /out  561  /over 
57  ;  /fa  person) over  the  head,  etc.  34  ;  /  pay  10  ;  /a  picture 
41  a;  /  the  scene  20 b  ;  /the  sea  3;  /siege  19;  /a  snare  18; 
/(^quarter)  soldiers  upon  28  b  ;  /  speech  14  ;  /stress  30  ;  / 
a  table  35  b ;  /a  tax  (on)  28  j  /to  58 ;  /to  (  —  impute  or  at- 
tribute  to)  27  ;  /to  (-attack)  32 b  ;  /to do  (-plan  or  intend 
to  do)  38 c;  /to  one's  charge,  credit  27  b ;  /to  one's  door 
27 b;  /to  ground,  earth  i  b;  /to  heart  15  ;  /to  jail  15 c;  /to 
pledge  (gage,  mortgage,  pawn,  fwed)  11;  /to  rest,  sleep, 
bed  8c;  /to  sight  25  ;  /  together  59;  /a  trail  (on*  15  h ;  /a 
trap  18;  /type  (Printing  35 f;  /  under  contribution,  obli 
gation,  etc.,  under  water  25;  /  unto  (  —  attack)  32  b;  /up 
60;  / a  wager  12 ;  /wait  18;  /waste  25  ;  /  watch  18  ;  /a  tvved 
ii ;    /  weight  (upon)  30;  /  the  wind  3  ;  /with  (—compare 
with)  1 5  e ;  /  with  (  -  cover  or  spread  with)  42. 

Lay,  v2  Obs.  [Aphetic  f.  ALLAY  z>.2,  to  mix.] 
trans.  To  mix  or  ALLOY  (metals  . 

1489  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  /r<i8i4)  II.  MI/I  Tuiching  the  article 
of  goldsmythis,  quilkis  Layis  and  makkis  falss  mixtouris 
of  ewill  metale.  1554  Ld.  Treas.  Ace.  Scot.  Sept.,  Aucht 
unce  of  siluer,  to  mak  ane  assay  of  siluer  and  lay  it  mony. 
a.  157*  KNOX  I  fist.  Kef.  Wks.  1846  I.  403  Sche  dois  sua 
corrupt  the  layit  money,  and  hes  brocht  it  in  sick  basenes, 
and  sic  quantatie  of  scruiff,  that  [etc.]. 

t  Lay,  int.  Obs.  An  exclamatory  substitute  for 
Lord  I 

1700  \V.  KING  Transactioneer  33  Gent.  Pray  what's  that? 
Transact.  Oh  lay  !  Why  don't  you  know? 

Lay,  pa.  t.  of  LIE  v.\   Lay :  see  LEA,  LEE,  LEY. 

t  Lay-able,  a.  Obs.  [f.  LAY  z>.l  +  -ABLE.]  Rate 
able,  taxable. 

ciS99  Acc.Bk,  W.  Wray'm  Antiquary  XXXI  I.  279  The 
layame  rentes  of  all  my  landes. 

Laybaud  (l^-brcnd).  Also  (?6  laband),  7  ley- 
band,  [f.  lay,  LEA  sb.t  +  BAND  sb.  The  identity 
and  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  first  quot.  are 
doubtful.]  a.  The  string  with  which  a  'lea*  or 
skein  is  tied  up.  b.  (See  quot.  1847.) 

1597  Wills  ty  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1860)  283,  v  els  of 
camericke,  465.  8rf.  v  els  of  lawn  36$.  xvj  labandes  Bs .  1598 
FLORIO,  Bdndine,  the  lay-bande  of  a  skaine  of  threed.  1615 
MARKHAM  Eng.  Honseiv.  \\.  v.  (1668)  137  You  shall  as  you 
reel  it,  with  a  Leyband  of  a  big  twist,  divide  the  slipping  or 
sltean  into  divers  leyes.  1847  HALLIWELL,  Lay-bandt  a  small 
roller.  West.  It  is  explained  as  a  towel  in  one  MS.  glossary. 

Lay-bed.  Also  6  labed.  [f.  LAY  V.*]  The 
bed  in  which  something  is  laid  or  lies  :  a.  a  grave 
(now  dial.} ;  f  b.  a  layer,  stratum. 

1541  Richmond.  Wills  (Surtees  1853)  24,  I  gyf  to  the 
churche  warks  and  for  my  labed  vjj.  vtij</.  i/a8  W.  SMITH 


LAYER. 

Ann.  Univ.  College  251  When,  for  ought  I  know,  the  Statue 
might  be.  in  its  Lay-bed,  and  not  taken  out  of  the  Quarry. 
1876  Wkitby  Gloss.)  Lay-bed)  a  grave. 

Lay-board.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Also  la- 
board,  law-board,  etc.  [? f.  LAY  vj  Cf.  G.  lege- 
brett,  Du.  Icgbord^  board  for  laying  something  on.] 
The  board  on  which  tailors  iron  their  seams.  (Cf. 
lap-board,  s.v.  LAP  sb^-  9.) 

1804  GALLOWAY  Lutuarty  57  (E.  D.  D.)  His  laboard  gave, 
and  gives,  old  bakers  bread,  a  1813  A.  WILSON  Poems 
(1876)  II.  44  As  soon's  she  reekt  the  sooty  bield,  Whare 
labrod  he  sat  cockin'.  1829  HOGG  Shcpk.  Cat,  I.  180  Afore 
I  were  a  landless  lady.  I  wad  rather  be  a  tailor's  lay  board. 
1867  GREGOR  Banffs.  Gloss.,  Lay-buird, 

Lay-by  (l^-bai).    [f.  LAY  z-.i  +  BY  atfv.] 

A.  sb. 

1.  A  (  slack '  part  of  a  river  in  which  barges  are 
laid  by  out  of  use. 

1879  E.  J.  CASTLE  Laiv  of  Rating  61  Pumping  station, 
wharf,  lay-by  for  barges.  1891  Field  7  Mar.  344/2  A  lay 
by  near  Windsor  Bridge.  1892  Ibid.  17  Sept.  454/3  Screened 
lay-byes  and  deep  pools.  1899  Daily  News  9  May  3/1  There 
is  a  river  frontage  to  the  Thames  of  i6oft.  with  private  dock 
and  lay-by  for  three  barges. 

2.  Something  laid  by  or  saved  ;  savings. 

1894  BARING-GOULD  Kitty  Alone  III.  65,  I  had  gone  with 
all  my  little  lay-by  to  get  you  out  of  your  difficulties. 

B.  attrib.  or  adj.     Intended  to  be  '  laic!  by'. 
1804  W.  TAYLOR  in  Robberds  Mem.  I.  492  You  might  . . 

have  executed,  .a  correct  and  expurgated  copy  for  a  lay-by 
edition. 

Laycall,  obs.  form  of  LAIC-AL  a. 

Laych(e,  variant  of  LAIGH. 

Laycke,  obs.  form  of  LAIC. 

Layd,  obs.  pa.  t.  LAY  z/.1 ;  obs.  north,  f.  LOAD. 

Lay-day  (l^'d*1).  Comm.  [app.  f.  LAY  v.^] 
One  of  a  certain  number  of  days  allowed  according 
to  a  charter-party  for  the  loading  and  unloading 
of  cargo. 

1845  STEPHEN  Comm.  Laws  Eng.  (1874)  II.  141  That  he 
will . .  load  and  unload  the  goods  within  a  certain  number  of 
days  (usually  called  layor  running  days).  1857  C.GRIHBLE 
in  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  (1858)  V.  5  Your  consignees.. do  not 
trouble  themselves  until  your  lay  days  are  expired. 

Laydman,  obs.  form  of  LOADMAN. 

Laye:  seeLAY  s/>., a. and  z>., also LEYE£%.,  flame. 

Layen,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  LIE  vl 

Layer  (l^'ax),  sb.  Forms  :  4  legger,  ieier, 
4-5  leyer,  5  leyare,  5-7  lare,  6  laier,  7  lear(e, 
leer,  layre,  8  lair,  7-  layer,  [f.  LAY  z*.1  +  -KM.] 
I.  1.  One  who  or  that  which  lays  (in  various 
senses)  ;  one  who  lays  siege,  plots,  etc.  Also  with 
sb.  in  comb.,  as  f  fa  siege- layer,  plate  layer,  etc. 

1538  Extracts  Aberd.  Reg.  (1844)  I.  156^1  selbe  lesum  to 
quhatsumeuer  nychtbour  that  reprehendis  the  lay.iris  of 
the  said  fulze  in  the  place  fon>ayd  [etc.].  155*  HULOKT, 
Besiege  laier,  obsessor.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  $  Xelv. 
152  Layers  of  plots  and  traps,  a  1684  LKIGHTON  Comm. 
i  Pet.  ii.  6  The  Lord  Himself  is  the  layer  of  this  corner 
stone.  1737  J.  CHAM  HER  LAYNEiSY.  Gt.  Brit.  \\.  in.  93  Layers 
and  Takers  of  Paper  on  and  from  the  Rolling -Presses.  1871 
PROCTOR  Light  Set.  311  The  layer  of  the  odds  1884  MRS. 
HOUSTOUN  Caught  in  Snare  II.  vi.  71  A  layer  of  the  demon 
of  jealousy,  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  xi  Nov.  6/3  At  St.  Ouen 
there  was  no  betting,  the  layers  refusing  to  do  any  business. 
•(•  b.  One  who  lays  stones  ;  a  mason.  (Cf.  brick 
layer.}  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  i  Chron.  xxii.  15  Many  craftise  men,  mason ns? 
and  leyers  [1388  leggeris  of  stonysj.  —  Ezra  iii.  7  Thei 
^eve  money^to  hewerisof  stonus,and  to  leieris  \v.r.  leggeris, 
1388  liggeris],  1425  in  Dugdale  Monast.  III.  n.  164  During 
all  the  sayd  werke  the  seid  Will.  Horwode  shall  nether  set 
mo  nor  fewer  Free-Masons  Rogh  Setters  neLeye(r]s  there 
upon,  c  1440  Protnp.  Pan1.  294/1  Leyare,  or  werkaie  wythe 
stone  and  mortere,  cementarws.  1641  SANDERSON  Ser»t. 
II.  194  The  workmen,  and  labourers  (layers,  fillers,  servers, 
and  the  rest). 

t  c.  One  who  lays  or  fixes  the  amount  of  (an 
impost). 

1602  Ace.  Bk.  W.  Wray  in  Antiquary  XXXII.  80 
Imp'm.  one  laye  . .  of  itf.  ob.  a  noble  . .  Wm.  Wray.  Robt. 
Hodgesonn  and  R.  Atkingson  beinge  layers  of  the  sayme. 

d.  Of  a  hen  (with  adj.  good,  etc.). 

1707  MORTIMRR  Husb.  191  The  oldest  [Hens]  being  always 
reckoned  the  best  Sitters,  and  ihe  youngest  the  best  Layers. 
1880  Standard  27  Dec.,  The  hens  are  of  a  bad  breed  and 
are  infrequent  layers. 

e.  with  advs.  (see  LAY  v.1  VIII)  :   layer-on 
(a]  Printing^  the  ojxrator  who  '  feeds '  a  printing- 
machine  ;  (b}  Engineering^ {  an  automatic  mecha 
nism  which  in  a  coining- press,  emboss  ing -press,  or 
other  analogous  machine  feeds  blanks  to  the  dies 
of  the  press?  (Cent.  Dict^. 

1552  HULOET,  A  layer  out  of  mony,  dispenstitor.  159*3 
SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  v.  ii.  248  Old  Age,  that  ill  layer  vp  of 
Beautie.  1635  J.  GORE  Well-doing  25  A  good  layer  up 
makes  a  good  layer  out,  and  a  good  sparer  makes  a  good 
spender.  1666  PEPVS  Diary  3  July,  The  worst  iudge  of 
matters,  or  layer  together  of  what  he  hath  read,  in  the 
world  1708  N.  Jersey  Archives (\Wl\}  III.  280 The  layers 
out  of  the  High  way.  1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (1737)  II. 
330  Spirit-hunters,  witch-finders,  and  layers-out  for  hellish 
storys  and  dialwlical  transactions.  1797  MRS,  BENNETT 
Beggar  Girl  VII.  x.  384  An  exceeding  good  dresser  of 
hair  and  layer-on  of  rouge.  1849  ALB.  SMITH  fottletott 
Leg.  vi,  One  of  these  [old  women)  was  the  layer-out  of 
the  village,  to  whom  the  management  of  the  last  dreary 
toilet  for  the  grave  was,  by  long  usage,  always  conceded. 
1849  Chambers'  Inform.  II.  72^/2  This  machine  requires  a 
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layer*on  and  taker -off"  of  sheets  at  each  end.    1887  Standard 
7  Oct.   3/2   A   printer's  'layer-on*.      1896  W.    MOKRIS  in 
Mackail  Life  (1899)  I.  230  The  layer-out  of  a  garden. 
II.  Something  which  is  laid. 

2.  A  thickness  of  matter  spread  over  a  surface  j 
esp.  one  of  a  series  of  such  thicknesses ;  a  stratum, 
course,  or  bed.     In  early  use  chiefly  in  Cookery. 

1615  MARKHAM  Eng.  Hoiisew.  (1660)  83  Take  Codlins  .. 
and  lay  a  lear  thereof  in  the  bottom  of  the  pye.  1616 
SURFL.  £  MARKH.  Country  Earwe  409  If  you  lay  them 
[Damaske-plums]  betweene  mulbei  rie-leaues,  or  vine-leaues, 
one  leare  aboue  another  in  a  close  box  made  for  the  purpose. 
1641  BUST  Farm.  Bk$.  (Surtees)  126  Just  10  boards  in  every 
ehe.sse  or  layer.  1644  G.  PLAITS  in  Hartlib's  Legacy  (165"-) 
200, 1  would  have  all  the  richest  Farmers,  .to  thrash  up  the 
most  part  of  their  other  Com,  and  to  take  down  the  foresaid 
Rick,  and  to  make  it  up  again  with  a  leere  of  thrashed  Corn, 
with  chaffe  and  all  together,  a.  1648  DIGBV  Closet  Opened 
(1677)  165  Put  no  more  Collops  into  one  pan  at  once  than 
nieerly  to  cover  it  with  one  Lare.  1684  T.  BUKNET  Theory 
Earth  l.  167  The  inner  veins  and  lares  of  the  earth  are  also 
broken  as  well  as  the  surface.  1703  T.  N.  City  fy  C.  Fur. 
chaser  161  Some  Gutters,  .have  a  Lair  of  Sand  for  the  Lead 
to  lie  upon.  1747  MRS.  GLASSK  Cookery  iv.  60  Then  lay  in 
your  Dish  a  Layer  of  Mince-meat,  and  a  Layer  of  Yolk  of 
Eggs,  ..  a  Layer  of  Anchovies  [etc.].  1774  GOLOSM,  Nat. 
/list.  (1776)  I.  37  These  layers  of  shells  ..  must  have  been 
brought  there  by  successive  depositions.  ?  17. .  Receipts  m 
Cookery  \\  (Jam.)  Lay  in  a  tare  of  the  beef,  and  throw  on  it 
plenty  of  suet  with  more  spice,  salt  and  fruits,  do  so  lare 
after  lare,  till  it  be  full.  i8oa  PLAYFAIR  Hlnstr.  Mutton. 
Theory  44  Rocks  having  their  layers  exactly  parallel  are 
very  common.  1807  J.  E.  SMITH  Phys.  Bot.  30  In  the  Fir. . 
Each  of  these  circular  layers  is  externally  most  hard  and 
solid.  1828  CARR  Craven  Dial.,  Layer,  . .  2.  a  slice  from 
the  breast  of  a  fowl.  1845  BUDD  Dis.  Liver  6  A  layer  of 
areolar  ..  tissue.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  xviii.  132  A  deep 
layer  of  fresh  snow  overspread  the  mountain.  1880  GEIKIE 
Pkys.  Geog.  iv.  xxi.  187  Stripping  off  the  layer  of  vegetation 
we  see  below  it  the  layer  of  soil  on  which  the  plants  grow. 
fig.  a  1658  CLEVELAND  Poems  (1677)  2480  mixt  they  are 
one  knows  not  whether's  thicker  A  Layre  of  Burgess,  or  a 
Layre  of  Vicar.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  II.  xxiii.  no 
Gwendolen's  better  self ..  made  a  desperate  effort  to  find 
its  way  above  the  stifling  layers  of  egoistic  disappointment 
and  irritation. 

3.  Gardening  and  Agric.    a.  A  shoot  or  twig  of 
a  plant  fastened  down  and  partly  covered  with  earth, 
in  order  that  it  may  strike  root  while  still  attached 
to  the  parent  stock,  and  so  propagate  the  plant. 

1664  EVELYN  Syfoa  (1679)  13  Many  Trees  are  also  propa 
gated  by  Cuttings,  and  Layers.  —  Kal.  Hart.  June 
(1679)  19  Cytisus  lunatits  will  be  multiplied  by  slips  in 
a  moist  place.. but  neither  by  Seeds  or  Layers.  1712  J- 
JAMKS  tr.  Le  Blonds  Gardening  141  The  Dutch  Lime  . .  is 
ca.sily  produced  by  Layers.  1772  in  Afrs.  Dtlanys  Lett. 
Ser.  tr.  I.  475  On  examining  the  layers  of  my  large  blooming 
magnolia  I  found  one  remarkably  vigorous.  1813  SIR  H. 
DAW  Agric.  Chew.  (1814)  361  The  grasses  that  propagate 
themselves  by  layers.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric, 
led.  4)  I.  31 1  Many  layers  are  lost,  or  prevented  from  striking 
kindly,  by  being  covered  too  deep. 

b.  //.  Patches  of  laid  or  trodden  corn. 

1634  W.  TIRWHYT  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  I.)  79  When  I  see 
the  Grasse  trodden  dpwne, and  . .  the  Come  full  of  Layers: 
I  am  well  assured  it  is  neither  Wind  nor  Hailt,  hath  made 
this  work. 

C.  A  field  of  grass  or  clover  ;  see  also  quot.  1 793. 

[Perh.  a  special  development  of  LAIR  st>.1  5  (q.v.),  influenced 
by  association  with  LAY  v,] 

1793  Ann.  Agrtc.  XXI.  611  note*  Layer  is  the  term  used 
in  Suffolk  for  artificial  grasses,  that  rest  longer  than  one 
year.  1895  E.Angl.  Gloss.,  Layer,  arable  land  in  grass  and 
clover.  1898  RIDER  HAGGARD  in  Longm.  Mag.  Oct.  498 
Last  year  it  and  No.  39  were  clover  layers,  but  the  crop 
they  yielded  was  poor. 
d.  (See  quots.) 

1787  W.  MARSHALL  Norfolk  (1795)  II.  383  Layer,  plants 
of  hedgewood ;  quick.  1794  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  XII.  106 
Planted  with  three  rows  of  fine  white-thorn  layer,  inter 
mixed  with  Oak  and  Ash.  1895  E.  Angl.  Gloss.,  Law  or 
Layer,  young  plants,  such  as  whitethorn,  crab,  and  brier. 

4.  Other  specific  and  technical  senses,   a.  ?  Some 
measure  of  flax.     ?  Cf.  LEA  sb.±     f  b.  An  oyster- 
bed   (see   quots.).      c.  Silk-manuf*   (See   quot.) 
d.  A  pavior's  flag  or  flag-stone,     e.   Tanning.   = 
bloomer-pit  (see  BLOOMER!),     f.  (See  quot.) 

a.  1732  Ace*  Workhouses  42  Every  pound  of  six-penny 
flax,  spun  to  24  layers. 

b-  1735  DYCHE  &  PARDON  Diet.,  Layer,  . .  a  Place  in  the 
retired  Part  of  a  River,  Sea,  £c.  commonly  called  a  Creek, 
where  young  Oysters  are  laid  to  grow.  1758  Descr.  Thames 
238  They  [Oysters]  are  laid  in  Beds  or  Rills  or  Salt-water, 
in  order  to  fat  them,  and  these  they  term  Layers. 

^C.  1815  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  396  A  small 
Hght  rod  of  wood,  called  a  layer,  which  has  a  wire  eye  fixed 
into  it,  is  placed  at  a  little  distance  from,  and  opposite,  to 
each  bobbin,  so  as  to  conduct  the  thread  thereupon  ;  and  as 
the  layer  moves  constantly  backwards  and  forwards,  the 
thread  is  regularly  spread  upon  the  length  of  the  bobbin. 

d.  1829  Glover's   Hist.   Derby  i.    90   Paviers1    flags,  or 
layers. 

e.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  XVIII.  307/1  They  [hides]  are  then 
removed  into  another  pit,  called  a  layer,  in  which  they  are 


in  a  'second  layer '  in  other  vats  for  about  two  weeks,  and 
in  a  third,  or  'splitting  layer',  for  about  four  weeks. 

f-   1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  Layer,  , .  2.  (Leather-manu 
facture.)    A  welt  or  strengthening  strip. 

III.  5,  attrib.  and  Comb. :  layer-board, -board 
ing,  boarding  for  sustaining  roof-gutters  of  lead ; 
also  leaf-board  (Ogilvie)  ;  layer-coral,  a  fossil 


coral  of  the  genus  Stromatopora  ;  layer-reared  a., 
reared  from  a  Mayer';  layer-stool,  a  root  from 
which  layers  are  produced. 

1842-59  GWILT  Encycl.  Archit.  §  2350.  630  Table  for 
guttering. . 6-inch  "layer-board.  1875  DAWSON  DawnofLiJ'c 
vi.  156  The  Stromatopora:,  or  *layer-corals.  1832  Planting 
(L.  U.  K.)  34  Grafted  and  *layer  reared  species.  Ibid.  35 
Transplanting  trees  from  seed-beds,  'layer-stools,  cutting 
grounds. 

Layer  (U7i-oi),  v.    [f.  LAYER  sb.  3.] 

1.  Gardening,    a.    intr.   To  bend  down  Mayers' 
to  the  ground  and  cover  them  partly  with  earth  so 
that  they  may  strike  root  and  propagate  the  plnnt. 
b.  trans.  To  propagate  by  Mayers'.    C.  To  make 
a  layer  of. 

1832  Planting  (L.  U.  K.)  27  The  root  which  produces  the 
young  shoots  for  layering  is  called  the  stool.  1841^-60  T. 
RIVERS  Fruit  Garden  <ed.  9)  4  To  make  this  emission  of 
roots  more  certain,  the  stem  may  be  tongued,  as  usual  in 
layering.  1845  Florist's  Jrnl.  144  Preparation  should  he 
made  for  striking  pinks,  and  layering  carnations.  1858 
GLENNY  Gard.  Evcry-day  !>k.  252/1  If  a  htalthy  shoot  can 
be  layered  and  struck.  1891  T.  K.  KKKBKL  Old  <y  AViw 
Country  Life  213  Cutting  and  'layering'  the  stiff  white 
thorn  hedges. 

2.  Of  crops :  To  be  laid  flat  as  by  wind  or  rain 
in  consequence  of  weakness  of  growth. 

1882  ViNKs.SVif/M'  Bot.  851  It  is  on  this  that  the  upgrowth 
of  'layered'  Whtal  depends.  1890  Carter's  Seed  Catal. 
i  Sept.  35  The  Goldtliorpe  ISarley  is  remarkable  for  stout 
long  straw,  rendering  it  less  liable  to  layer  in  rainy  weather 
than  other  liarleys.  1891  Times  10  Oct.  12/4  The  layering 
. .  of  the  corn  rendered  the  Use  of  machines  impossible. 

Layer:  see  LAI  it. 

Layered  (U'-ajd),  a.  [f.  LAYEH  sb.  2  4-  -ED  -.] 
Divided  into  layers;  having  layers  (of  a  particular 
character  or  number)  ;  covered  with  layers. 

1852  G.  W.  CURTIS  AY/f  Xotes  in  W.  H.  Gregory  Egypt 
(1859)  I.  270  Hills  and  regularly  layered  rocks.  1887  Aincr. 
Naturalist  XXI.  420  Certain  two-layered  sponge-larvae. 
1898  G.  W.  STEHVENS  With  Kitchener  to  Khartum  174 
Our  faces  were  layered  with  coffee  colour. 

Layer-over,  dial.  Also  lare-over,  lay-over, 
layer,  etc.  (see  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.).  (See  quots.) 

#1700  B.  E.  Diet,  Cant.  Creiv,  Law-over,  said  when  the 
true  Name  of  the  thing  must  (in  decency)  1*  concealed. 
1725  in  New  Cant.  Diet.  1785  GROSK  Diet.  I'ttlg.  Tongue, 
Larctn'O'S  for  Metiers,  an  answer  frequently  given  to 
children,  or  young  people,  as  a  rebuke  for  their  impertinent 
curiosity,  in  enquiring  \uhat  is  contained  in  a  box,  bundle, 
or  any  other  closed  conveyance,  a  1825  FOKBY  \''oc.  E. 
Aitfflia,  Layer-over^  a  gentle  term  for  some  instrument  of 
chastisement.  1888  Sheffield  Gloss.,  Layors-for-incddlers. 

Layery  (\el'3T\),  a.  rare.  [f.  LAYER  J£.  +  -Y.] 
Consisting  of  or  formed  in  layers. 

1832  L.  HUNT  Dryads  17  From  hedge  to  layery  beech. 

Layery,  Layetie,  obs.  forms  of  LAIUY  a.,  LAITY. 
II  Layette  (l,?ye-t).    [FrJ 

1.  A  complete  outfit  of  garments,  toilet  articles, 
and  bedding  for  a  new-born  child. 

1874  PRINCESS  ALICE  Mem.  26  Apr.  (1884)  321  Let  me 
thank  you.. for  the  present  towards  the  layette— a  most 
kind  assistance. 

2.  (See  quot.) 

1885  FARROW  Mil.  Encycl.,  Layette,  A  three-sided  tray  . . 
used  to  carry  powder  from  one  mortar  to  another  in  powder- 
mills. 

Layety,  obs.  form  of  LAITY. 

Layfe,  obs.  form  of  LAVE  sbl 

Lay-fee.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Forms  :  see  LAY  «. 
and  FEE  sb*\  also  4  laifeo,  5  laife,  layfe,  6 
laffye.  [a.  AF.  laife.} 

1.  A  fee  or  estate  in  land  held  in  consideration  of 
secular  services,  as  distinguished  from  an  ecclesi 
astical  fee.  f  Also  \>\\r.oflayfee  (cf.  FEE  sb.~  i  b). 

c  1290  Beket  560  in  -V.  Eng.  Leg,  122  3if  ani  man  of  holi 
churche  halt  ani-bing  of  lay-fe  \c\yan  (Percy  Soc.)  556 
holdeth  eni  latfeo]  ..  he  schal  done  bere-fore  pe  seruice 


741  Therewith  they  purchase  hem  lay  fee  In  londe  there  hem 
Hketh  best.  1553  BF.CON  Rflignes  of  Roine(\*f>-$  246 b,  Al  yl . . 
maken  holy  churche  Layfee,  y1  is  halowed  and  blessed.  1651 
G.  W,  tr.  Cowel's  Inst.  148  An  Inventory  of  such  Goods  and 
Chattels,  as  they  shall  finde  in  the  Lay-fee  of  the  party 
deceased.  1750  CARTE  Hist.  Eng.  II.  283  ^Arrogating  to 
his  own  courts  the  cognisance  of  lay-fees  in  the  case  of 
persons  of  the  first  quality.  1868  KKKKMAN  Norm.  Cong. 
(1876)  II.  viii.  182  Besides  his  archbishopric,  he  held  the 
county  of  Evreux  as  a  lay  fee. 

t  2.  The  laity,  lay  people  collectively.  Orig.  in 
phr.  of  the  lay  fee.  Obs. 

1398  TKEVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  i.  (1495)  6  It  suffyceth  to 
theym  whyche  ben  of  the  lay  fee  or  state,  c  1435  Found. 
St.  Bartholomew *s  19  The  peple  of  boith  ordres,  the  Clergie 
And  the  laife.  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  n.  i.  136,  I  wote  not 
that  it  is  worth  forto  talke  in  resonyng  with  eny  persoon 
of  the  laife  vpon  eny  mater  of  Goddis  lawe.  1481  CAXTON 
Godfrey  xv.  43  For  tamende  clerkes  &  layefee.  a  1529 
SKELTON  Replyc.  267  Why  iangle  you  suche  jestes.  .To  the 
people  of  lay  fee.  1536  Exhort,  to  North,  in  Furnivall 
Ballads  fr.  J\ISS.  I.  308  The  intolerable  exactions  that 
longe  he  dyd  vsse  the  laffye  emonges,  and  also  the  hpiritu- 
altye.  1545  Primer,  Injunction^  To  . .  all  other  of  the 
Clergie  :  as  also  al  estates  and  degrees  of  the  laye  fee. 
i568^GRAFTON  Chroit.  II.  118  A  great  multitude,  of  the 
which  the  king  pardoned  a  great  number  of  the  laye  Fee. 
1641  PRVNNE  Antip.  79  More  of  their  Tenants  went  to  the 
Kings  wai  res,  then  of  the  Tenants  of  them  of  the  Lay  fee. 


LayfF,  obs.  form  of  LAVE  sb. 
Lay  figure  (U7i-  rVgai).     [f.  *lay  (abstracted 
from  LAYMAN-)  +  FIGURE  sb.]    A  jointed  wooden 
figure  of  the  human  body,  used  by  artists  as  a  model 
for  the  arrangement  of  draperies,  posing,  etc. 

1795   T.   HURLSTONK   Crotchet   Lodge  49  The   latter,   in 

j    passing  behind  the  Lay-figure,  pushes  it,  and  the  Landlord 

'    down  together.    Afiss  Crotchet.  Heav'n's  !  my  niece's  Lay- 

I    figure  is  destroyed.     1851  Illustr.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib,  1239 

j    Lay  figures  of  men  and  women  ..  for  artists,     1855  MKS. 

i    GASKELL  North  <y  S.  i,  Her  Aunt  asked  her  to  stand  as  a  sort 

!    of  lay  figure  on  which  to  display  them  [shawls].    1877  MKS. 

OtiPHAHT  Makers  Flor.  xiv.  351   Fra  Bartolommeu  was  the 

inventor  of  the  lay  figure. 

b.  fig.  A  person  of  little  intrinsic  importance, 
a  'nonentity';  a  character  in  fiction  destitute  of 
the  attributes  of  reality. 

1835  Court  Jfag.  VI.  166/2  Let  me. .  guard  myself  against 
any  possible  imputation  of  hostility  towards  my  proposed 
lay-figure.  1859  HKLI*S  Friends  in  C.  Ser.  it.  I.  i.  20,  I  feel 
more  for  the  mother,  who  is  but  a  lay-figure,  than  for  the 
daughter. 

Lay(g  ihyn,  obs.  form  of  LAUGH  v. 
f  Lay  heap.    Obs.     [?f.  lay-   in   LAYSTALL  + 
'    HEAP  sb.]   =  LAYSTALL. 

1624  Nottingham  Kcc.  (1889)  IV.  386  To  remoue  cartts, 
|    and  layheappes,  and  other  annoyances. 

Jjayick;e,  obs.  form  of  LAIC. 

Laying  (l^-irj),  vbl.  sb.     [f.  LAY  v.^  4  -ING'.] 

1.  The  action  ol  LAY  z>.'  in  various  senses  ;  putting, 
setting,  placing,  fixing,  esp.  in  a  designed  position  ; 
f  assessment,  taxation  ;  f  accouchement ;  etc. 

c  1330  R.  IiHUNNt  Chrott.  i  iSio)  261  pe  lond  fulle  hard  was 
sette  in  (?at  ilk  laying.  (-1440  Proiup.  Pan'.  294/2  Ley- 
ynge  of  a  thynge,  po^icio.  1472-3  Durham  Ace.  Rolls 
I  Surtees)  644  Pro  le  laynge  fusi  et  rynde  molendini  [cf. 
LAY  v.  3!)).  1480  CAM  ON  Citron.  Eng.  ccxliii.  (1482)  290 
A  none  he  leyd  his  ordynaunce  and  in  the  leyng  of  a 
gonne  come  a  qiiardl  and  smote  the  good  Erie  Edrnond  in 
the  h«le.  1486  Xa7><,l_Acc.  Hen.  I'll  (1896)  13  The.. 
ujienyng  ami  newe  leying  of  old  Ropes,  a  1548  HALL 
Chrou.)  Ediv.  IV,  245  To  reise  the  siege,  at  the  layeng 
whereof  he  was  tounsayler  and  partcner.  1611  COIGK. 
Proposition  d'  ertenrt  a  Writ,  or  the  laying  of  Error.  i6n 
I'estry  I>ks.  (Surtees]  6}  Item  payed  for  laying  of  thrc 
hoggs,  vj  d.  1626  r«A(. ON  Syh'a.  $  669  Another  ill  Accident  i> 
Laying  of  Corne  with  great  Raines  in  Haruest.  1660  SHAK- 
ROCK  Vegetables  59  Chcnmposition  is  a  kind  of  laying  . .  In 
this  the  mould  is  born  up  to  the  bough  which  is  to  be  taken 
off.  1662  PKi'YS  Diary  25  May,  They  do  say  thete  are  sonic 
plots  in  laying.  1712  FRIDF.AUX  Direct.  Ch. .-wardens  iVd.  4) 
53  The  laying  of  the  Church  Rate  ought  to  be  according  to 
the  Lands  and  the  Stock.  1796  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  31  XVI. 
485/1  The  operation  of  uniting  them  [i.e.  strands  of  a  rope] 
with  a  permanent  t\vi>t  is  called  laying.  1823  1*.  N  ICHOLSON 
Pract.  Build.  37^  Laying  consists  in  spreading  a  single  coat 
of  lime  and  hair  all  over  a  ceiling  and  partition.  1859  K.  A. 
GRIFFITHS  Artil.  Man.  (18621  112  No.  6.  .attend*  stool  bed, 
elevating  screw  and  (juqin  in  laying.  1861  HULMK  tr.  !\lo>juin~ 
Tandon  n.  in.  iii.  136  Godard  saw  a  female  [Meloe]  deposit 
in  two  layings  2212  eggs. 

b.  with  advs.  or  advb.  phr.  (see  LAV  z?.1  VIII). 

1496  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  174  Mappes  for  layng 
on  of  piche  Rosyn  &  talow  uppon  the  seid  ship.  1526 
TINDALE  i  Tim.  iv.  14  Leyinge  on  of  the  hondes  of  a  seniour. 
1535  COVERDALE  i  Esdras  viii.  51  Because  of  the  layenges 
awayte.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  240  In  the  dispensing 
or  laying  out  of  your  goods.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  v.  i.  182  We 
haue  many  pocky  Coarses  now  adaies,  that  will  scarce  hold  the 
laying  in.  ?  1608  E.  M.  WINGFIKI.D  Disc.  Virginia  in  Capt. 
Smith  IVks.  (Arb.)  i.  p.  xr,  I  misliked  his  leying  out  of  our 
towne.  a  1659  USBORN  A'ft'sc.  (1673)  603  Her  Comings-in 
are  Mathematically  adjusted  to  her  Layings-out.  1726 
LtONi  Albert? s  Archit.  I.  76/1  Ware-houses  or  Vaults  for 
the  laying  up  cf  Goods.  1817  KEATS  Let.  Wks.  1889  III. 
76  One  of  my  chief  layings-up  i-s  the  pleasure  I  shall  have 
in  showing  it  to  you.  1844.  DICKENS  Mart.  Chitz.  xix,  She 
went  to  a  lying-in  or  a  laying-out  with  equal  zest  and  relish. 
1869  SIR  E.  REED  Shipbitild.  xx.  429  The  laying-oflf  of  the 
ship  is  proceeded  with  simultaneously  with  the  preparation 
of  the  model.  1879  ESCOTT  England  I.  60  The  laying  down 
of  main  roads.  1892  GARDINER  Student's  Hist.  Eng  21  The 
erection  of  fortifications,  and  the  laying  out  of  streets. 

2.  foncr.  a.   \Vhat  is  laid,  in  various  senses  of 
the  vb.     b.  A  layer,  bed,  stratum,     c.  An  oyster- 
bed,     d.  Building.  (See  quot.  1823.) 

I398TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  A'.xn.vii.  (1495)  417  Allebyrdes 
that  ben  lyke  to  Culuores  ..  laye  not  the  thyrde  tyme  but 
whan  the  seconde  layenge  is  corrupte  and  dystroyed.  1683 
MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.,  Printing  xxiv.  7  9  Having  laid  down 
his  Dry  Laying,  he  takes  another  Quire  off  the  Dry  Heap. 
1703  T.  N.  City  *  C.  Purchaser  205  You  must,  .cover  with 
Sand  every  Laying,  or  Bed  of  Lime.  1823  P.  NICHOLSON 
Pract.  Build.  191  Laying,  in  plastering.— The  first  coat  on 
lath  of  two-coat  plaster,  or  set-work.  1846  M*Cl7LLOCH  Ace. 
Brit.  Empire  (1854)  I.  637  The  oysters,  .are  deposited  for 
a  while  in  beds  or  layings  in  the  adjoining  creeks.  1863 
C.  R.  MARKHAM  in  [ntell.  Observ.  IV.  624  The  brood 
[oysters  two  years  old]  are  dredged  up  out  at  sea,  and  placed 
on  layings  within  the  river  Colne.  1867  SMVTH  .Sailor's 
IVord-bk.^  Layings^  a  sort  of  pavement  of  culch,  on  the  mud 
1  of  estuaries,  for  forming  a  bed  for  oysters. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  laying-place',   lay  in  g- 

;    hook  (see  quot.) ;    laying-house,   the  house   or 
building  in  which  rope  is  *  laid '  or  made  ;  laying- 
machine,  a  machine  for  'laying*  strands  into  a 
I    rope ;  laying-on  table   Printing,    a   table   from 
I    which  the  machine  is  fed  ;  laying-on  tool  Book- 
binding^  the  tool  with  which  gold  leaf  is  laid  on  the 
cover  or  the  edge  of  a  book ;  laying-press  Book 
binding,  a  press  in  which  books  are  held  while  their 
edges  are  being  cut  (also  called  lying-press) ;  laying- 
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tool,  -trowel,  a  plasterer's  trowel  (see  quot.  1825)  I 
laying-top,  a  grooved  conical  piece  of  wood  placed 
between  the  strands  in  Maying'  a  rope,  a  TOP; 
laying-walk,  that  part  of  a  rope-walk  in  which 
the  rope  is  laid. 

1794  Rigging^  Penmanship  55  *  Laying-Hook,  the  hook 
on  which  the  strands  art;  all  hung  together  for  laying  or 
closing.  1778  En£.  Gazetteer  (ed.  2)  s.v.  Portsmouth^  The 
tire  was  fust  seen  to  hurst  through  the  roof  of  the  "laying- 
house.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  1091  Captain  Huddart  con 
structed  a  ^laying-machine,  which  lias  carried  his  inventions 
in  rope- making  to  the  greatest  perfection.  1849  Ch<nnt>cr&' 
Inform.  II.  719/2  On  the  gallery  are  seen  eight  men  at 
so  many  '  "laymg-on-tables ',  feeding  the  machine.  1858 
SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  * Laying-on-tool,,  a  bookbinder's 
tool;  a  tip.  1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr,  j.  ix,  The  favourite 
*Liying-place  of  several  discreet  hens.  1835  HANNETT 
Bihliopegia  172  The  culling  or  laying  press  is  formed  of  two 
strong  cheeks  of  timber,  connected  together  with  two  wooden 
screws  and  two  square  pins.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat. 
Aft-titanic  606  The  "laying  and  smoothing  tool  consists  of 
a  flat  piece  of  hardened  iron,  about  ten  inches  in  length, 
and  two  inches  and  a  half  wide,  very  thin,  and  ground  to 
a  semicircular  shape  at  one  end,  but  left  square  at  the  other. 
1839  Unt:  Diet.  Arts  1073  In  laying  cables,  torsion  must  be 
given  botli  behind  and  before  the  "laying  top.  1703  MOXON 
Affth.  Exerc.  249  A  "Laying  Trowel,  to  lay  the  Lime  and 
Hair  wilhall  upon  the  Laths,  it  being  larger  than  a  Urick 
Trowel,  and  fastned  [to]  its  handle  in  a  different  manner. 
1778  Eng.  Gazetteer  (ed.  2!  s.  v.  Portsmouth^  The  rope- 
makers  laying-walk  anil  tarring-walk. 

Laying  (l^'iij),  ///.  a.  [f.  LAV  z/.1  +  -ING  2.] 
That  lays  :  chiefly  snid  of  hens. 

1591  PI-..RCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Ponctlera  gallinit,  a  laying  hen. 
1884  KOK  AW.  .\cr.  Story  ii.  in  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  288/2, 
I  can  keep  my  laying  hens  warm  even  in  zero  weather. 

tLayit,  a.  Sc.  Obs.  [Altered  form  of  fawit, 
LKWI»  a.,  influenced  by  LAY  a.]  Lay. 

'563  WIN^KT  Four  Scoir  Thre  Quest,  title-p.,  Wks.  1888 
I.  47  The  Catholiks  of  the  inferiour  ordour  of  clergie  and 
layt  men.  1621  GuJe  $  Godlie  Bail.  (S.  T.  S.)  App.  i.  231 
The  layit  }e  will  not  teiche. 

Layity,  obs.  form  of  LAITY. 

Layk  e,  Laykin,  -yn,  obs.  ff.  LAKE,  LAKIN. 

Lay-land:  see  LEA-LAND. 

Layloc(k,  obs.  and  dial,  form  of  LILAC. 

Layman ^I^'marn).  Also  5-6  laye-,  laieman, 

6  leaman,  leman.     [Orig.  two  words  :  see  LAY  a.] 

1.  A  man  who  is  not  a  cleric ;  one  of  the  laity. 
1432-5?  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  289  That  noo  clerke  scholde 

receyve  investiture  of  his  benefice . .  of  the  honde  of  a  secuter 
!ay  man.  1520  Caxtons  Chron.  Eng.  iv.  38/2  This  man  of 
a  laye  man  was  made  pope.  1548  GEST  /'r.  KTasse  Fviij, 
It  implieth  no  more  one  Christian  then  another,  no  more  yu 
spiritual  then  the  leamen.  1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst. 
i.  24  Let  them  [the  papistes]  no  more  use  this  shift  to 
say  that  images  are  lay  mennes  bokes.  a  1677  HARROW 
Scrw.  Wks.  1716  I.  210  A  Lay-man  should  not  intrude 
himself  to  administer  the  sacred  functions.  1704  NELSON 
Fest.  -V  Fasts  iii.  (1739)  473  Nor  would  the  Primitive 
Church  have  forbidden  Deacons  ..  to  have  followed  secular 
Employments,  if  they  had  been  mere  Laymen.  1782  PKIKST- 
LKV  Corrupt.  Chr.  II.  vii,  85  A  layman .. might  baptize. 
1849  MACAULAV  Hist.  ting,  vi.  II.  95  Of  the  nther  six  com 
missioners  three  were  prelates  and  three  laymen.  1865 
KINGSLEV  fferew,  hi.  (1875)  82  It  is  as  good  a  rule  for 
priest  as  for  layman. 

2.  transf.  A  man  who  is  an  'outsider1  or  a  non-    ' 
expert  in  relation  to  some  particular  profession,  art,    ' 
or  branch  of  knowledge  (esp.  with  reference  to  law 
and  medicine). 

1477  NORTON  Ord.Alch.  Proem  in  Ashm.  (1652) 6 This  Eoke 
is  made,  that  Lay-men  shulde  it  see,  And  Clerks  alsoe  ..  ' 
Whereby  all  Lay-men  which  putteth  them  in  prease,  To  seech  : 
by  Alkimy  great  ryches  to  winn  May  nnde  good  Counsel!.  \ 
1559  MORWYNG  Erouyni.  240  Dry  it  lyghtly  by  the  sun,  and  | 
ilrawe  out  an  oyll  after  the  maner  of  the  lay  men.  1574  tr.  ' 
Littletons  Tenures  69  b,  To  declare  and  expresse  to  the  ! 
lay  men  that  be  not  learned  in  the  law.  1866  Sat.  Rc?>. 

7  Apr.  403/1  No  prudent  layman  will  venture  to  judge  of  the 
merits  of  a  tailor  I  log.     1888  BKVCE  A/tier.  Commw.  1.  329 
Sometimes  this  is  a  simple  question  which  an  intelligent    : 
layman  may  answer.     More  frequently  it  is  a  difficult  one     j 
which  needs.,  the  subtlety  of  the  trained  lawyer.     1897 
AlloxtftSytt.  AlttL  II.  657  The  assertion  so  frequently 
made  by  ignorant  or  unscrupulous  laymen  that  the  [medical] 
profession  has  been  influenced  [etc.]. 

So  Lay  woman. 

1529  MORK  Dyafage  in.  Wks.  247/1   How  the  scripture 
might  without   great    perill  ..  be  ..  taken   to    ley  men   £ 
women  both.     1553  UECON  AV/iywcj  of  Rome  11563)  95  They 
myght  lawfully  be  baptised  in  all  places,  .by  a  Layman  or 
by  a  Laywoman.     1674  HICKMAN  Qninguart.  Hist.  (ed.  2) 
140  Had  he  held  that  a  Lay-man,  or  woman,  may  administer    , 
the   Lord's  Supper.     1846  MASK  ELL  Mon.  Kit.  I.  p.  ccxi,    i 
Having  reference  to  baptism  in  times  of  necessity  by  laymen    j 
and  laywomen. 

t  Lay- man  2.  Obs.  [a.  Du.  lecman,  for  *leden- 
tttatt,  f.  led  (  mcmbrum,  articulus '  (Kilian),  now  lid 
limb,  joint  +  man  MAN  sb.\  Cf.  G.  gliedertnaiiH.'] 
=  LAY-FKJCKK. 

1688  H.  TBSTLINC;  Sentiments  Painters  sth  Table,  Rather 
make  use  of  Models  of  Wax,  than  a  Layman  of  Wood.  1706 
Art  of  Painting  (1744)  31  The  Painter  ought  to  avoid  all 
manner  of  stiffness  and  hardness  in  his  folds,  and  be  careful 
that  they  dont  smell  of  the  lay  man,  as  we  commonly  say. 
1762  H.  WALPOLK  Catal.  Engravers  11765!  22  Crispin  Pass 
.  .describes  the  use  of  the  rnanekcn  or  layman  for  disposing 
draperies.  1796  CHAKI.OIIK  SMITH  Marckmont  I.  141  She 
seemed  as  if  her  shape  had  been  imagined  by  some  joiner. . 
on  purpose  to  serve  as  a  layman  for  the  clothes  she  wore. 

t  Layiii  e.  Obs.  [variant  of  LAWN  J&1]  Some 
fine  linen  fabric  j  ?  -  LAWN  s6.1 
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1561  Inv.  R.  Wardr.  (1815)  150  Ane  bed  of  layn  sewit 
with  silk.  1581  Sc.  Acts  J,is.  I' I,  c.  113  Coastelie  cleithing 
of  silkes.  .layne,  cammeraige,  freinzies,  etc.  1612  P.  LOWE 
Ckfnaffgrit  vtll.  V.  367  Couer  it  with  a  Linncn  cloth,  or  for 
persons  of  higher  dignitie  take  layne  {printed  layre]  or 
camerige. 

Layn(e,  var.  LAIN  ;  obs.  Sc.  f.  LOAN. 

Laynder,  obs.  form  of  LAUNDER. 

Layner,  obs.  form  of  LAINEB. 

Lay-out  (L?'-aut;.  Chiefly  if.  S.  [See  lay  out, 
LAV  z/.i  56.] 

1.  The  laying  out,  planning,  or  disposition  of 
land,  streets,  etc. ;  also,  the  land  so  laid  out. 

1888  Harper's  Mag.  July  285/1  Although  the  conception 
of  its  lay-out  dates  back  nearly  half  a  century,  the  tree 
planting  that  has  added  so  much  to  Washington  was  begun 
only  in  1872.    1895  /•'"rum  (N.V.)! Sept.  80  In  the  lay.out  and 
construction  of  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  railwayservice 
of  this  country.    1808  C.  O.  PARMKNTKK  //;»/.  I'elliam,  Muss. 
158  A  portion  of  the  town  is  south  of  the  original  layout 
1900  I.  P.  ROBKKIS  (title)  The  Farmstead,  the  Making  of 
the  Rural  Home,  and  the  Lay-out  of  the  Farm. 

2.  Something  laid  or  spread  out;  a  display;  a 
'  spread  ' ;   the   tools   or  apparatus   pertaining  to 
some  occupation,  etc. 

1869  A.  K.  M'CLIIIIK  Rocky  Mis.  219  His  (si.  a  miner's] 
necessities  are  appreciated  by  the  other  owners,  who  get  up 
a  most  expensive  '  lay-out '  for  him.  1898  MARK  TWAIN  in 
Cosmopolitan  12  Aug.  426  Of  all  the  barbarous  layouts  that 
were  ever  contrived  this  was  the  most  atrocious. 

3.  Cards.  In  Faro  :  sec  quot. 

1889  in  Century  Diet.     1894  MASKKLYNE  Sharps  fj  Flats 
189  The  layout.     The  designation  of  this  adjunct  to  the 
game  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  it  forms  that  part  of  the 
table  upon  which  the  players  '  lay  out '  their  stakes.    Usually 
it  is  a  green  cloth,  having  painted  upon  it  a  representation 
of  the  thirteen  cards  of  one  suit. 

4.  '  The  space  occupied  or  fished  over  by  a  haul- 
seine'  (Cent.  Did.). 

5.  atlri/i.  in  lay-out  line,  'a  long  line  buoyed  at 
each  end,  from  which  baited  hook-lines  run  into 
deep  water'  {Cent.  Diet.). 

Layr(e :  see  LAIB,  LAYER. 
Layroek,  obs.  form  of  LAUK. 
fLays.    Obs.     Earlier  anglicizing  of  Sp.  lazo 
LASSO. 

1726  SHEI.VOCKE  Vpy.  109  [Island  of  Chiloe  on  Coast  of 
Chill)  They  are  particularly  dextrous  in  thiowing  a  sliding 
noose  at  the  end  of  a  long  thong  of  leather,  wherewith  they 
are  sure  of  catching  an  ox,  hoise,  &c.  or  any  thing,  even  in 
its  full  career;  this  they  call  a  Lays. 

Lays,  Lays-band  :  see  LKASE  sb.^ 

Laysar,  -er,  -our,  obs.  forms  of  LEISURE. 

Layse,  variant  of  LEKSE  V?  Obs. 

t  Layship.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  LAY  a.  +  -SHIP.] 
The  condition  of  a  layman ;  in  quot.  used  (with 
poss.  pron.)  as  a  mock  title. 

1641  MII.TON  Ch.  Cm'/,  ii.  iii.  Wks.  1851  III.  168  In  respect 
of  a  woodden  tahle  and  the  perimeter  of  holy  ground  about 
it,  a  flagon  pot,  and  a  linnen  corpoial,  the  Priest  esteems 
their  lay-ships  unhallow'd  and  unclean. 

Lay-soil,  rare-".  [?  corruption  of  LAYSTALL, 
after  SOIL.]  '  A  place  to  lay  soil  or  rubbish  in" 
(Crabb  Tcchnol.  Diet.  s.v.  LAY). 

Laystall  (Ir'-stjH.  Also  6  laye-,  leystalKe, 
6-7  lei-,  leystal,  lay  stale,  7  leastall,  lestal(l, 
?  loystal.  [f.  LAY  v.  +  STALL  ;  perh.  to  be  re 
garded  as  an  altered  form  of  next.] 

1 1.  A  burial-place.  Obs. 

1527  Lane.  Wills  (Chetham  Soc.)  I.  16  lily  bodye  to  be 
bured  w'in  the  white  freris  of  Chester  . .  and  the!  to  have 
for  my  laystall  xiij*.  iiij1.  1541  Ludlw  CIturtlnu.  Ace. 
tCamden)  ^5  Reseyved  of  masteie  Foxe  for  mr  wardens 
ley-italle  vji.  viij^. 

2.  A  place  where  refuse  and  dung  is  laid. 

'553  Surrey  Ch.  Goods  (1869)  98  A  pese  of  grownd  to 
make  a  leystali  for  the  soyle  of  the  hole  paryshe.  1580 
HOU.VBANU  Trcas.  Fr.  Tong,  Voiries  ifvne  ville,  the  lay 
stall  of  a  towne.  1590  SI-FNSER  /'".  Q.  i.  v.  53  Many  corses, 
like  a  great  lay-stall.  Of  murdred  men.  1610  Death  Rauil- 
liack  in  Harl.  Misc.  iMalh.)  Ill  112  The  house.. to  be 
utterly  ruinated,  and  be  converted  into  a  common  leastall. 
1612  DRAYTON  Paly-olli.  Fief.  A,  The  common  Lay-stall 
of  a  Citie.  1702  Lon<t.  Gftz.  No.  3825/4  The  Ground  called 
the  Laystal  at  Mile-end.  1831  CAKI.VI.K  Sari.  A'«.  (1858) 
26  Five- million  quintals  of  Rags  picked  annually  from  the 
Laystall.  1881  'I lines  25  Aug.  7/3  It  does  not  require  a  very 
old  man  to  lemember  a  univeisal  reign  of  cessjjools,  open 
ditches,  and  public  laystalls,  even  in  our  largest  and  best 
kept  towns. 

attrilt.  1745  De  Foe's  Eng.  Tradfsin.  iii.  (1841!  I.  20  The 
brickmakers  all  about  London  mix  seacoal-ashes,  or  laystal- 
stuff,  as  we  call  it,  with  their  clay,  of  which  they  make 
brick. 

h.A; 

1629  H.  BtarrOH  Babel  >w  llethcl  56  The  Schoole  and 
Laystall  of  all  impure  spirits,  a  1637  I!.  JONSON  Under- 
woods,  Little  Shrub  Growing  t>y.  There  he  was,  Proud,  f.ilsi-, 
and  tiecherous,  . .  the  lay-stall  Of  putrid  flesh  alive  !  1644 
VICAKS  God  in  Alotint  152  Stage-playcs  . .  those  most  dirty 
and  stinking  sinks  or  lestalls  of  all  kinde  of  abominations. 
a  1734  NORTH  Exam.  \.  iii.  S  99  (1740)  191  The  Whole  was 
no  better  than  a  Laystall  of  Lyes. 

3.  '  A  place  where  milch  cows  are  kept  in  London ' 
(Simtnonds  Diet.  Trade  1858). 

t  Laystow.  Obs.  Also  5  laye-,  5-6  ley-,  6 
laistow\e,  7  laistoff(?).  [f.  LAY  v.  +'STOW.  Cf. 
LAIKSTOW.] 


LAZARET. 

1.  =  LAYSTALL  i. 

1452  Will  of  I'amfagt  (Somerset  Ho.),  Faciant  vnum 
leystowe  pro  scpultunbus  defunctorum.  1485  H'illo/Rypon 
(Ibid.),  for  my  leystow  in  the  seid  chirch. 

2.  =  LAYSTALL  2. 

1494  KABYAN  Chron.  vil.  ccxxvi.  254  This  place  of  Smyth- 
feelde  was  at  y'  daye  a  layestowe  of  all  order  of  fyllh.  \yj-t 
HARBISON  England  \\.  xx.  (1877)  i.  325  The  ancient  gardens 
were  but  dunghils  and  laistowes.  a  1665  J .  GOODWIN  Filled 
TC.  Hie  Spirit  x.  (1670)  3,  ,4  The  fnmes  and  smells  of  Laistoffs, 
Dunghills,  and  putrified  l»odies. 

Laysure,  obs.  lorm  of  LEISURE. 

Layt(e,  variant  of  I. AIT  Obs. ;  obs.  f.  LATE  a.l 

Laytell,  Layth,  obs.fT.LriTLE,  LOATH,  LOATHE. 

Laytie,  -ty,  obs.  forms  of  LAITY. 

Laytt,  variant  of  LATE  rf.l    Obs. 

Layvel,  obs.  form  of  LEVEL. 

Laywoman  :  see  under  LAYMAN. 

Lazar  (l^'-zaj),  sb.  and  a.  arch.  Forms  :  4-7 
lazare,  lazer,  laser,  (4  laeer,  lazre,  5  lasyar), 
6  l;isar,  (laiser,  laizer),  4-  lazar.  [a.  med.L. 
lazai  us,  an  application  of  the  proper  name  Lazarus, 
Luke  xvi.  20.  Cf.  F.  ladre,  It.  lazzaro.] 
A.  sl>. 

1.  A  poor  and  diseased  person, usually  one  afflicted 
with  a  loathsome  disease ;  esp.  a  leper. 

1340  Aycnli.  189  Ine  pe  uorbisne  of  )>e  riche  manne,  f>et 
onwor(>ede  bane  lazre.  c  1350  St.  "John  254  in  Horstm. 
Altengl.  Leg.  (1881)  37  pe  Later,  bat  died  in  disese.  13  .. 
E.  h.  A  Hit.  P.  It.  1093  l.a/ares  fill  monye,  Snnime  lepre, 
suinme  lome,  8:  lomerande  blynde,  t  1420  Chrtw.  Vilod. 
St.  274  Blynd  laxerus  and  crokcd  in  ihirche  to  lede.  1485 
C*XTOM  Ckmt.  Gt.  37  There  atte  laste  were  guarysshed  & 
heled  . .  viij  la/ars  of  the  palesey.  1572  Xoltingham  Kc, . 
IV.  142  A  lasai  of  the  Spyttyll'  House.  1577-87  HOLINSHED 
Chron.  III.  1082/2  They  prouided  for  the  la/er  to  keepe  him 
out  of  the  citie  from  clapping  of  dishes,  and  ringing  of  bels. 

1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  i.  ^22  Lazers  . .  so  Ihey  used 
to  tearme  folke  infected  with  the  Klephantiasie  or  Leprosie. 
a  1743  SAVAGE  Epitaph  on  Mrs.  Jones  15  Did  piteous  la?ars 
oft  attend  her  door?    She  gave— farewell  the  parent  of  the 
poor.   '/I795  COLKKIUGE.S>/«.,  'Sit-eet  Mercy ',  The  Galilean 
mild,  Who  met  the  Lazar  turned  from  rich  man's  doors,  And 

j    called  him  friend, and  wept  upon  his  sores.     1884  TENNVSON 
Beckct  \.  iv,  I  marked  a  group  of  lazars  in  the  market-place 
—  half-rag,  half-sore — beggars. 
f2.  (^See  quot.  1710.)   Obs. 

JS73  TUS.SER  Hnsb.  xlix.  (1878)  108  If  La/er  so  lothsome  in 
cheese  be  espied,  let  baies  amend  Cisley,  or  shift  hir  aside. 
1710  D.  HILMAN  Tjtsser  Rediv.  (1744)  52  What  he  [Tusser] 
calls  Lazer,  which  is  an  inner  Corruption,  o^  Rottenness  of 
divers  Colouis,  is  chiefly  occasion'd  from  their  using  Beast- 
ings,  or  Milk  soon  after  Calving. 
3.  atlrib.  and  Comb.,  as  lazar-like,  f  -man,  -sore; 
t  lazar's  clicket,  clapper,  snapper  =  lazarus  dap 
per;  lazar-haunter,one  who  frequents  placeswhere 
lazars  are.  Also  LAZAB-COTE,  LAZAR-HOUSB. 

1611  COTGR.,  Clai/nette,  a  "Lazers  Clicket,  or  Clapper.  1835 
I'ROWNING  Paracelsus  in.  760  You  are  not  a  "lazar-haunter  ; 
How  should  you  know?  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  v.  72  And 
a  most  instant  Ttltur  bak'd  about,  Most  "Lazar-like,  with 
vile  and  loathsome  crust,  All  my  smooth  Body.  1552 
LATIMER  Strut,  yd  Sniid.  Epiph.  (1584)  309  Note  here  also 
the  behauiour  of  this  'Lazer  man.  1587  GOLDING  De 
niornay  xxix.  463  He  saw  him  there  lapping  vp  his  sores 
among  the  Lazermen.  1658  tr.  Bergerac's  Satyr.  Char. 
xxvi.  98  *Lazeres  snappers  [orig.  etiquettes  de  ladres\ 
1796  BL'KKE  Resit..  1'eace  i.  Wks.  VIII.  123  Exposing  our 
*  lazar  sores  at  the  door  of  every  proud  servitor  of  the 
French  republick. 

B.  adj.  Affected  with  a  loathsome  disease,  esp. 
leprosy ;  leprous.  Alsoyfj; 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  108  b/i  For  the  cruelte  of  Con- 
stantyn  god  sente  hym  suche  a  sekenes  that  he  becam  lazare 
and  mesell.  1530  in  Weaver  Wells  Wills  (1890)  157  To  the 
lazar  people  beyng  at  St.  Margarets  near  the  towne  of 
T[aunton]  xij'1.  1546  Snpplic.  Ptiore  Commons  (E.  E.  T.  S.) 
62  Blind,  lame,  lazar,  and  other  the  impotent  creatures. 
1559  SHAKS.  Hen.  y,  n.  i.  80  Fetch  forth  the  Lazar  Kite  o< 
Cressid's  Kind,  Doll  Teare-sheete.  1792  £>.  LLOYD  Voy. 
Life  148  Studious  to  heal  a  Lazar  world. 

Hence  fl-a-zarly  a.,  lazar-like,  diseased. 

161215  HP.  HALL  Contempl.,  N.  T.  iv.  xi,  And  like  another 
lerusalem,  for  those  five  leprous  and  lazarly  orders,  hath 
built  five  porches. 

Lazar,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  LEISURE. 

t  La'zar-cote.  Obs.  [f.  LAZAR  +  COTE  sbV\ 
A  hut  or  lodge  for  the  reception  of  lazars. 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  vm.  xxxv,  Syr  said  Gouernaile 
she  is  put  in  a  lazar  cote.  1493  Will  of  Spencer^  (Somerset 
Ho.),  The  iiij  Lazarcottes  nygh  London.  1536  in  I'ieary's 
Aunt.  (1888)  App.  iii.  157  Thomas  Barnwell.  .shalbe  one  of 
the  visitors  of  the  spyttelhowses,  or  lazar  cotes,  about  this 
Citye.  1563  FOXE  .-/.  .y  J/.  477  (bis)  His  [Bilney's]  preach 
ing  at  the  Iruar  cots. 

Lazaret  (la?zare~t).  Also  7  lazarett,  8-9 
lazarette,  lazzaret.  [a.  F.  lazaret,  ad.  It.  lazsa- 
rctlo,  now  lazzeretto  :  see  next.] 

1.   -  LAZAKKTTO  i. 

1611  COTGR.,  Lazaret,  a   Lazaret,  or  Spittle  for  Lazers. 
1667  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  135/2  The  Grand  Visier  . .  has  given 
order  for.  .raising  a  Battery  near  the  Lazaret.    1682  WHELER 
J<>um.  Greece  \.  16  A  large  Lazarett,  as  the   Italians  call 
a  Pest-house.     1783  HAMILTON  in  /'////.  Trans.  LXXIII. 
201  The  Lazaret  has  some  cracks   in   it.      1826  Gazetteer 
Scot.  (ed.  2)  128  A  lazaret  or  hospital  for  the  reception  of 
sick.    1888  Daily  Ntnvs  29  Nov.  4/8  The  lazarets  where  the 
sick,  .so  often  find  their  welcome  passport  to  the  grave. 

transf.  and_yfy-.  a  1711  KEN  Hymnotheo  Poet.  Wks.  1721 
III.  76  In  the  great  Portico  there  Night  and  Day,  A  Lazaret 
of  wounded  Spirits  lay.  1845  SIR  H.  TAYLOR  /.  Comnenus 


LAZARETTO. 

v.  vii.  Wks.  1864  1 1. 235  Man,  for  lack  of  manliness,  is  made 
A  lazaret  for  the  mind's  maladies. 

2.  =  LAZARETTO  2. 

1711  Act  ]\irl.  in  Lonil.  Gaz.  No.  5927/5  Such  Ship,  House, 
lazaret,  or  other  Place.  1769  BLACKSTONK  Comm.  IV.  162 
The  same  penalty  also  attends  persons  escaping  from  the 
la/arets,  or  places  wherein  quarentine  is  to  he  performed. 
1800  Act  39  ff  40  Cftt.  Ill,  c.  80  (title)  An  Act  for  erecting 
a  Lazaret  on  Chetney  Hill,  in  the  County  of  Kent,  and  for 
reducing  into  one  Act  the  Laws  relating  to  Quarantine. 
1860  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  VII.  147  Only  one  box  ..  was 
left  in  the  layarette.  1896  Daily  JfftOt  23  July  5/4  After 
purging  five  days'  quarantine  in  a  lazaret. 

fie.  1810  UYRON  Juan  n.  ccxxv.  The  liver  is  the  lazaret 
of  bile. 

3.  =  LAZARETTO  3. 

1892  STKVKNSON  &  L.  OSBORNF.  Wrecker  xi.  185  From  the 
cabin  the  cook  was  storing  tins  into  the  lazarelte.  1897 
R.  KIPLING  Caft.  Courageous  185  He  rolled  to  the  lazarelte 
aft  the  cabin. 

Lazaretto  (Utzare-to).  Also  7  lazzareto, 
lazaretta,  8  lazeretto,  lazareta,  9  lazzarotto. 
fad.  It.  lazzareto  (Kloiio',  now  lazzeretto,  i.lazzaro 
LAZAR.] 

1.  A  house  for  the  reception  of  the  diseased  poor, 
esp.  lepers ;  a  hospital,  pest-house.  (Chiefly  used 
with  reference  to  foreign  countries.) 

1549  THOMAS  Hist.  Italic  8;  a,  For  the  plague  there  is 
a  house  . .  two  miles  from  Venice,  called  the  I.uzarvtto. 

1609  W.  BIDIIULPH  in  T.  Lavender  Trnv.  ccrf.  Englishmen 
6  The  Laxaretta  [at  Zante],  which  is  a  place  like  vnto  the 
pest  house  in  More-fields.     1789  MRS.  Plozzi  Joitnt.  Fnince 
I.  77  The  Lazaretto. .remains  a  standing  monument  of  his 
piety.     1822-56   IH:  QUINCKY  Confess.  (1862)  31  Hare  as  the 
walls  of  a  poor  house  or  lazaretto.     1874  GKKKM  Short  Hist. 
x.  §  i.  722  His  longing . .  led  him  to  examine  the  lazarettos  of 
Kurope  and  the  East. 

2  A  building,  sometimes  a  ship,  set  apart  for  the 
performance  of  quarantine. 

1605  li.  JONSON  Fox  iv.  i.  (i6cy)  I  2  b,  Where  they  vse  To 
lie  out  forty,  fifty  dayes,  sometimes,  About  the  La'arctto, 
for  their  triall.  1615  G.SANDYS  Trai'.  (1621)  6  When  they 
haue  Pratticke,  they  are  enforced  to  vnladeat  the  Lazart'tto, 
Itiitt.  22^  To  be  cpnueyed  by  him  vnto  the  Lazaretta,  there 
to  reiname  for  thirtie  or  fortie  dayes  before  I  could  be  ad 
mitted  into  the  Citie.  1785  PALRY  Mar.  I* hi  las.  (1818)  II. 
163  Conveyed  to  a  lazaretto  by  an  order  uf  quarantine.  1853 
FEUTON  Fain.  Lett.  xxiv.  (1865)  210  We  could  not  shake 
hand-;;  for  that  would  have  sent  him  to  the  lazaretto  for 
twenty-four  hours,  as  a  plague-stricken  person. 

3.  Naut.  '  A  place  parted  off  at  the  fore  part  of 
the  'tween  decks,  in  some  merchantmen,  for  stowing 
provisions  and  stores  in'  (Adm.  Smyth  1867). 

1711  in  W.  SuTHF.R[.ANn.S"//;)ifW/</.  Assist.  161.  1783 COLE- 
BROOKK  Let.  ill  Life  (1873)  7  The  Uuke  of  Alhol,  Indiaman, 
took  fire  by  neglect  of  the  steward  in  drawing  off  ruin  in  the 
lazareta.  1799  in  Naval  Chron.  I.  303  The  tire  must  be  in 
the  lazaretto  below,  c  1850  Kudim.  Navig.  (Weale)  129. 

La'zar-liouse.  A  house  for  lazars  or  diseased 
persons,  esp.  lepers  ;  a  leper-house,  lazaretto. 

1530  PALSGB.  237/2  Lasarhouse,  lasdriere.  1543  in 
I'icaty's  Anat.  (1888)  App.  iii.  149  Mr.  R.  H.  . .  appointed 
one  of  the  gouernours  and  Vysytours  of  the  lazarhouses. 

1610  HOLLANI>   Camden's   Brit.    I.   574   A   Lazarhouse   of 
women  in  Wilt-shire  which  one  of  the  said  sisters,  being 
herselfe  infected  with  the  Leprosie  built  for  them  that  had 
the  same  disease.     1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  XI.  479-     1712  AUDI- 
SON  Sjiect.   No.  363  F  13  A  large  hospital  or  lazar-house, 
fill'd  with  persons  lying  under  all  kinds  of  mortal  diseases. 
1794  COLERIDGE  AV/V.  Musings  x,  The  closing  gates  Of  the 
full  Lazar-house.      1889  JESSOPP  Coming  of  Friars  i.   21 
Lepers,  .driven  forth  to  curse  and  howl  in  the  lazar-house 
outside  the  walls. 

fig.  1820  BVRON  Mar.  Fat.  III.  i,  Thou  must  be  cleansed 
of  the  black  blood  which  makes  thee  A  lazar-house  of 
tyranny.  1880  G.  MEREDITH  Tragic  Con:.  (1881)  160  Their 
house  would  be  a  lazar-house,  they  would  be  condemned  to 
seclusion. 

Lazarist  (Ire'zarist).  [ad.  F.  lazariste,  f.  the 
proper  name  Lazare,  Lazarus.]  '  The  popular 
name  for  the  "Congregation  of  the  Priests  of  the 
Mission"  founded  by  St.  Vincent  of  Paul  in  1624, 
and  established  a  few  years  later  in  the  College 
of  St.  La/are  at  Paris'  (Catholic  Diet.  1885). 

1747  Cent/.  Mag.  570  Jesuits,  Oratorians,  . .  Lazarists,  and 
other  whimsical  orders.  1768  BOSWEI.L  Corsica  i.  (ed.  2)  23 
There  is  here  a  convent  of  Lazarists  or  missionaries.  1900  C/t. 
Times  30  Nov.  614/2  The  stupendous  labours  of  Lazarists, 
of  Jesuits,  of  Marist  Fathers  in  China. 

So  t  La'zarite  in  the  same  sense. 

1727-52  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Lazatiis,  Fathers  t>fS.  La-  • 
zariis,  called  also  Lazarites. 

t  La'zarole.  Ol>s.  [ad.  It.  lasearuab,  now  fas- 
zeruo/o.]  The  medlar-tree  (Mespilus  Germanica). 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  n.  iv.  f  7.  113.  1688  R.  HOLME 
Armoury  u.  119/1  Pomiferous  Trees.  .Lazarole. 

i  La'zarous,  a.  Obs.  Also  6  lazarua.  [f. 
LAZAR  +  -ous.]  Leprous.  Also/^. 

1536  in  Weaver  Wells  Wills  (1890)  47,  v  howsses  of  lazarus 
pepyll  xxd.  1541  R.  COPLAND  Gnyctons  Quest.  Chinirg., 
etc.  Q  iij,  To  habyte  with  a  lazarous  woman.  1633  A.  READ 
Tumors  «$•  Vlcers  225  The  Germans  have  many  lazarous 
persons.  1652  T.  ADAMS  God's  Anger  Of  Man's  Comfort  87 
When  that  Angel  from  heaven,  gracious  repentance  hath 
troubled  the  waters,  the  lazarous  soul  does  but  step  into 
them,  and  is  cured. 

Hence  f  La'zarousness,  leprosy. 

1648-60  HEXHAM  Dutch  Diet.,  Melaetscheyt,  Leprosie,  or 
La7erousnesse. 

Lazartus,  obs.  form  of  LACEKTOSK. 
Lazarns  (IjE'zaros).  rare.    [Allusive  use  of  the 
proper  name:   see  LAZAR.]     A  leper;   a  beggar. 
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I    (In   the   first  quot.   the   allusion    may  be  to  the 
Lazarus  who  was  raised  from  the  dead :  see  John  xi.) 

1508  DUNBAR  Flyting  w.  Kt'nnedie  161  Thow  Lazarus, 
thowlaithly  lene  tramort.  1634-5  HRF.RKTON  Trav.  (Chethain 
Soc.)  9  Only  I^azaruses.  .are  permitted  to  beg  their  victuals. 
1850  S.  G.  OSBOKNK  Gleanings  15  Lazari,  to  whom  the  hated 
workhouse  had  come  to  be  as  the  palace  of  a  Dives.  1879 
FARRAR.SV.  /'a»/(iS83)  491  The  poor,  hungry-eyed  Lazaruses 
— half-starved  slaves,  .sat  famishing  and  unrelieved. 

b.  attrib. :  t  lazarus-clapper,  a  clapper  or  rattle 
with  which  a  leper  gave  notice  of  his  approach ; 
t  lazarus-house  =  I.AZAR-HOIISE. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  350  By  the  \\aye  they  set 
on  fyre  the  poore  Lazarus  house,  cleane  contrary  to  the  lawe 
of  armes.  1593  HOI.LYUAND  Diet.,  Lc  Cliqnet  tie  Clinis,  the 
hammer  or  ring  of  a  doore,  also  a  lazarous  clapper.  1634-5 
BRERKTON  Trav.  (Chetham  Soc.)  10  About  half  a  mile  from 
this  town  is  this  alms-house,  this  Lazarus  house. 

t  La'zary.  Ol>s.  Also  6  lazarye,  lazery.  [f. 
I.AZ.Mt  +  -Y.J  =  LEPROSY  lit.  and  fig. 

1502  ARNOLDT:  Chron.  149  Our  Lord  Inesu  Criste..be  his 
gret  mercy  hath  purged  yon  of  your  gret  lazarye.  1541  R. 
COPLAND  Gitydon's  Quest.  Chirurg.  1'j  I),  To  ..  confurte  the 
heade  in  palsy,  ..and  to  pale  lazery.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  Giiille- 
mean's  l''r.  Cfiirurg.  41/1  In  those  which  have  the  lazarye, 
and  theire  face  corroded  and  deformed. 

Laze  (lt"z) ,  st>.  colloii.  [f.  LAZE  v.]  The  action 
of  the  vb.  LAZE  ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1862  Temple  Bar  V.  328  He  will  take  a  quiet  laze.  1894 
Cycl.  Tour.  Club  (iaz.  Sept.  262  The  writer  contented  him 
self  with  a  laze  in  the  gardens  below. 

Laze  (l'~'z),  v.  Also  7  lose.  [Back-formation 
from  LAZY  a.] 

1.  i/itr.  To  lie,  move,  or  act  in  a  sleepy  listless 
fashion  ;  to  enjoy  oneself  lazily.     Also  with  aclvs. 

a  !59aGREKNK  Alfikonsus  in. Wks.  (Grosart)XIlI.  370  And 
canst  thou  stand  still  lazing  in  this  sort?  1610  ROWLANDS 
Martin  Alark-all  17  Worke  is  left  at  home  vndone,  and 
loyterers  laze  in  the  streete,  1611  COTC.R.,  S'endormir  en 
sentinello,.  .to  laze  it  when  he  hath  most  need  to  looke  aliuiit 
him.  1661  K.  W.  Con/.  Charac.,  Lawyer  (1860)  45  He 
begins  to  lag  and  laze,  like  a  tired  jade,  a  1704  Compl. 
Servant- .Maid  (ed.  7)  7  Incline  not  to  sloth,  or  laze  in  bed 
1802  SOI'IHKY  in  C.  C.  Southey  Lift-  II.  195,  I  must  sleep, 
and  laze,  and  play  whist  till  I>«1  time.  1868  LOWELL  Lett. 
(1894)  I.  iv.  45  ;,  1  had  a  very  pleasant  time,  sailing,  fishing, 
and  lazing  about.  1899  A  tlan: ic  Monthly  Aug.  199/2  We 
lazed  along,  hardly  seeming  to  move  at  all. 

fb.   To  laze  oneself:  to  indulge  in  indolence. 

1612  T.  ADAMS  Gallant's  Harden  28  b,  Hence  Beggars  lase 
themselues  in  the  fields  of  idlenesse.  1620  SuhLlox  Qiiix. 

II.  x.vii.  146  Lazing  himselfe  as  if  he  had  wakened  out  of 
a.  .profound  sleep.    1658  GUKNAI.I.  Chr.  in  Arm.  (1669)  119/1 
In  a  summer's  day.  .he  lay  lazing  himself  on  the  grass. 

2.  quasi-/>wM.  To  pass  away  in  indolence. 
1627-77  FELTHAM  Kcsahvs  n.  xxxiv.  228  So  the  hlondless    | 

Tortoise.. lazeth  his  life  away.     1891  E.  PEACOCK  N.  Jin'n-    '. 
don  II.  420  With  the  firm  determination,  .of '  lazing  '  away 
the  rest  of  the  day. 

Hence  Lazing  vbl.  s/i. 

a  1626  W.  SCLATKK  2  Thfss  (1629)  283  The  lazing  of  these 
loyterers  is  not  fmmbred  amongst  mortals.  1672  PETTY 
I'ol.  Anat.  (1691)  366  Their  la/ing  seems  to  me  to  proceed 
. .  from  want  of  employment.  1880  H  S.  COOPER  Coral 
Lands  II  309  An  hour  or  so  of  downright  lazing  on  the 
heath. 

Laze,  Lazer,  obs.  forms  of  LACE,  LAZAR. 

Lazie,  variant  of  LASSO. 

Lazily  (l^'-zili^,  adv.  [f.  LAZY  a.  +  -LY  '-.]  In  a 
lazy  manner;  without  energy  or  spirit,  sluggishly. 

1587  GOLDING  De  Alornay  xxxiii.  537  He  that  feighteth 
lasilie  shall*  damned  in  "hell.  1688  BUNYAN  Heavenly 
Footm.  (1886)  147  You  run  too  lazily,  the  door  is  shut.  1744 
ARMSTRONG  I'resen'.  Health  n.  527  Thro'  tedious  channels 
the  congealing  flood  Crawls  lazily,  and  hardly  wanders  on. 
1865  UICKF.NS  Mnt.  Fr.  u.  i,  In  a  certain  lazily  airoganl  air. 
1887  Sfectator  26  Mar.  415/2  The  clouds  that  float  lazily 
over  the  enchanted  valley. 

Laziness  (l^'-zines).  [f.  LAZY  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  lazy  ;  aversion  or  indisposition 
to  exert  oneself;  slothfulness,  sluggishness. 

1580  in  HOI.LYBAND  Trias.  Fr.  Tang.    159°  SPENSER  F.Q. 

III.  vii.  12  Such  laesinesse  both  lewd  and  poore  altonce  him 
made.     1601   SIR  W.  CORNWALLIS  Disc.  Seneca  (1631)  38 
Laysines  the  yonger  brother  of  idlenes.     1631  GOUGE  God's 
Arrows  I.  Ued.  8  Even  in  leisure  lasinesse  is  to  be  shunned. 
1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog   II.   i94  The  pride,  indolence,  and 
laziness  of  the  Spaniards.     1816  T.  MOORK  Let.   i  July  in 
Mem.  (1856)  VIII.  216  It  is  not  right  that  you  and  I,  what 
ever  may  be  our  respective  lazinesses,  should  continue  so 
long  without    hearing   from  each  other.      1869   SPURGEON 
7.  Plmtghm.  Talk  ^  Every  man  ought   to  have  patience 
and  pity  for  poverty;  but  for  laziness,  a  long  whip. 

Lazo,  variant  of  LASSO. 

Lazre,  obs.  form  of  LAZAR. 

La'znle.  ?  Ol>s.  Also  6  lazuli,  7  luzzel,  7-8 
lazul.  [ad.  L.  lazulum  (see  LAPIS  LAZULI).]  = 
LAPIS  LAZULI.  Chiefly  attrib.  lazule-stone. 

1598  FLORIO,  Lazoli,  an  azure  or  lazuli  stone.  1616  BUL- 
LOKAR,  Laznle  stone,  a  blewish  greene  stone  of  the  kmde  of 
marble,  vsed  sometime  in  physicke.  1639  HORN  &  ROB. 
Gate  Lang.  Unl.  ix.  §  90  The  Azure  (Luzzel)  stone.  1714 
Fr  Bk  of  Rates  384  Merchandizes  from  the  Levant  (etc.).. 
Lazule.  1757  tr.  Henckefs  Pyritol.  284  The  blue  resembles 
a  beautiful  sapphire  and  a  lazul-stone.  1832  G.  DOWNF.S 
Lett.  Cant.  Countries  I.  320  It  is  handsomely  wrought  of 
marble  and  lazule-stone. 

Lazuli  (te-zirfbi).  Short  for  LAPIS  LAZULI. 
Also  attrib.,  as  lazuli-flnch,  a  brilliant  fringilloid 
bird  (Passeritta  amana)  of  the  western  U.  S. 

1789  E.  DARWIN  But.  Card.  n.  (1791)  157  Lisht  P'ers  of 
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lazuli  the  dome  surround.  1798  SOTHEBY  tr.  Wielantfs 
Oberon  (1826)  II.  172  There  fiold  and  lazuli  the  walls  o'eilaid. 
1824  WIFFF.N  Tasso  xvi.  xxiii,  Flowers  that,  like  lazuli  in 
gold,  impressed  A  deeper  charm  on  the  beholder's  mind. 
1831  A.  WILSON  &  HONAPARTF,  Amer.  Ornith.  IV.  132 
Fringilla  atrra-n<t,  Bonaparte,  Lazuli  Finch. 

Lazuline  ijce'zitfbin),  a.  ran'~'.  [f.  LAZULI 
+  -INE.]  Of  the  colour  of  lapis  lazuli. 

1877  PATMOKK  Unknown  Eros  (1890)  2  Love's  three- 
stranded  ray,  Red  wrath,  compassion  golden,  lazuline  delight. 

Iiazulite  t  hv/i/?loit).  A/in.  [f.  med.L.  lazul^t m 
(see  LAPIS  LA/ULI)  +  -ITE.]  Hydrous  phosphate 
of  aluminium  and  magnesium,  found  in  blue  mono- 
clinic  crystals;  also,  the  colour  of  this  mineial. 
If  Sometimes  used  =  LAPis  LAZULI. 

Named  by  Klnproth,  1795,  from  its  older  name  lazitrstehi. 

1807  AIKIN  Diet,  Che>ii.*r  Afift.  II.  3  Lazulite.. occurs  dis 
seminated  in  fine  grains.  1818  W.  PuiLLirs  Win,  81  Kazulhe 
..  is  perfectly  distinct  horn  Lapis  Lazuli.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  En*,  viii.  II.  268  In  that  princely  house  where  ihe 
remains  of  Ignatius  Loyola  lie  enshrined  in  lazulite  and 
gold.  1861  HKISTOW  Gloss  Min.  211  lazulite  is  distinguished 
from  Lapis  Lazuli  by  never  being  accompanied  by  Iron 
Pyrites  1883  E  ARNOLD  rearls  I''uith  iv.  12  His  sky  is 
la/ul'ite  ;  His  tarih  is  paved  with  emerald-work. 

attrib.  1811  PINKKKION  I'ctral.  II.  88  Lazulite  lock. 
1853  KANK  Grinncll  E*p,  xlvii.  (1856)  439  The  rah  la/ulite 
bliKi  that  was  reflected  fiom  the  bergs. 

Hence  Lazuli'tic  a,,  of  or  pertaining  to  lazul ile. 

1853  KAM-:  C.n'iiiicll  E.\p.  viii.  (1856)  62  It  reminded  me  of 
the  recent  cleavage  of  sulphate  of  strontlan — a  resemblance 
more  striking  from  the  slightly  lazulitic  tinge  of  eat  h 

tLa'ZUre,   a.     Cbs.   rare.     [See   AzuKK.J 
A/i'KE^.  i.     Also  in  comb.,  laiure-cohitred  adj. 

1671  J  WKUSIKH  Mstallogr.  xvi  2^6  Sometimes  it  is  red 
and  liroxvn,  niixed  with  a  green  colour  :  some  are  of  a  l:i?nre 
colour.  1683  PKTIUS  1-lt-ta  Miu.  i.  11686)  230  1  lie  fair 
la/.ure  colored  Copper .  .Oars,  .contain  likewise  much  and 
good  Copper 

Lazurite  (Ue'ziurait).  A/in.     [f.  med.L.  la-.ur 

see  A/i'Ui-:)  -f  -ITE.  Used  first  by  Von  Kobell  in 
1853,  as  a  synonym  of  AZORITE.]  The  blue  part 
of  lapis  huuli. 

1892  I  ).-\\  \  M  in.  P3  '  Jrdinary  natural  lapis  lazuli  ii  shown 

to  contain  la/mitt--. 

Lazy  (h:i'zi),  a  and  sl>  Forms:  6-7  laysy, -ie, 
lasie,  -y,  lassie,  (6  laesie,  -y,  lasey,  leasie),  7- 
lazy.  [( )f  obscun.-  etymology. 

Tlie  earliest  quoted  form  lay&y  would  favour  the  dfii\ation 
from  LAY  r.  with  suffix  as  in  ti/>syt  tricksy,  etc.;  but  llie 
spelling  is  n«'t  unite  early  enough  to  have  etymological 
significance  If  the  word  be  uf  early  origin,  and  esp.  it  the 
nlk-^cd  ihali-i  tul  ^-\\~~<- '  naught,  had  ',  he  genuine,  theie  may 
possihty  be  connexion  with  ON  /«s*«w  dilapidated,  Air-»//j-?T 
decrepit,  fr;igil<-,  moil,  h  t-1.  las-J'itr'Sa  ailing,  las-t< -ii\i ailment. 
Prof  Skrut  sii-p,its  adoption  from  I.)u.  or  L<  1. ,  and  icfers 
to  MLG.  Ifisich,  h>sic/tt  mod.LG.  laosig  (Danneill,  eaily 
mod.Uu.  li'itzii*.} 
A.  adj. 

1.  Of  persons  falso  of  animals'),  their  disposition, 
etc.  :    Averse   to   labour,   indisposed   to  action   or 
effort;  idle;  inactive,  slothful. 

1549  HAI.K  Labor  Jiuirn.  Leland  Pref.  A  vij  b,  Those  laysy 
lubbers  and  popyshe  bellygoddes.  1567  Triall  Treas  A  iv, 
Your  lasy  bone*  1  pretende  so  to  blisse,  That  you  shall  haue 
small  luite  to  prate  any  more.  1578  T.  N  tr.  Cong.  W. 
Indies  191  If  they  were  found  to  be  lazie  and  slouthfull  they 
should  be  used  accordingly.  1579  SI'KNSFK  Shff>h:  Cal. 
Feb.  9  Lewdly  complainest  thou  laesie  ladde,  (Jf  Winter's 
wiacke,  for  making  thee  sadde.  1590  —  /•".  Q.  \.  iv.  ibSathan 
..  forward  lashl  the  laesytcme.  1628  PRYNNKCVwJ.  Cozen*.  77 
Who  gratitie  their  oune  lasie  dispositions.  <ri6s8CLE\t. 
LAND  *Wks.  (1687)  508  These  lazie  tender-hearted  Clowns 
1697  DKVIJKN  Virt;.  i.eorg.  iv.  242  All.  with  united  Forte, 
combine  to  diive  The  la/y  Drones  froni  the  laborious  Hive 
a  1770  JORIIN  &erm.  (1771)  I.  i.  n  It  >s  a  lazY  modesty  to 
resign  the  leason  (Jott  has  conferred  upon  us.  1807 
CRABBE  Par,  Rf<.  m.  143  The  lazy  vagrants  in  her  presence 
shook.  1878  JKVONS  t'rnn.  Pol.  Econ.  So  He  must  not  be 
very  la/y.  .for  fear  of  being  discharged. 

b.  transf.  Applied  to  things,  places,  or  condi 
tions,  favourable  or  appropriate  to  laziness. 

1606  SHAKS  Tr.  .y  tV.  i.  iii.  147  With  him  Patroclus  Vpon 
a  lazie  Bed  the  liuelong  day  Hreakes  scurrill  lests.  1669 
DKYDKN  Tyrannic  Lime  \.  i.Two  tame  gpvvn'd  princes,  who 
at  ease  debate,  In  lazy  chairs,  the  business  of  the  state. 
1670  -  -2nd  Pt.  Cong.  Granada  m.  iii.  Love,  like  a  lazy 
ague,  I  endure.  1680  UTWAY  Orphan  \.  i,  They  ciy  they're 
weary  of  their  lazy  home,  1731  RAMSAY  Morning  Interview 
87  The  nymph,  new-wak'd,  starts  from  the  lazy  down.  1840 
DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  iv,  The  room  is  a  cool,  shady,  la/y 
kind  of  place.  1851  LONGF.  Gold.  Leg,  iv.  Road  to  Hhsthan. 
The  great  dog.  .Hangs  his  head  in  the  lazy  heat. 

2.  Of  things:  Sluggish,  dull,  slow-moving;  now 
only  transf.  from  sense  i.     t  Formerly  of  literary 
style,  and,  in  physical  sense,  of  heat  or  chemical 
agents  :  Languid,  having  little  energy. 

rt  1568  ASCHAM  Scholem.  \\.  (Arb.)  100  Melancthon  ..  came 
to  this  lowkinde  of  writing,  by  vsingouer  much  Paraphiasis 
in  reading :  For  studying  therbie  to  make  euerie  thing 
streight  and  easie,  in  smoihing  and  playning  all  things  to 
much,  neuer  leaueth,  whiles  the  sence  it  selfe  be  left,  both 
lou-se  and  lasie.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  v.  i.  41  How  shall 
we  beguile  The  lazie  lime,  if  not  with  some  delight?  1592 
Arden  of  F  aver  sham  Eib,  The  laysie  minuts  linger  on 
their  time,  a  1628  F.  GRKVII,  Alaham  3rd  Chorus  35  A  lasy 
calme,  wherein  each  foole  a  pilot  is.  ?  1630  MILTON  Time 
2  Lazy  leaden -stepping  Hours.  1668  CutPErt-ER  &  COLE 
Bart  hoi.  Anat.  \.  xx.  53  The  condition  of  Spirituous  blood, 
forcibly  issuing  forth,  and  of  a  dull  and  lazie  urin  are  diffe 
rent.  1693  DRVDEN  Ovid's  Met.  i.  362  With  rain  his  robe 
and  heavy  mantle  flow,  And  lazy  mists  are  low'ring  on  his 
brow.  1734  Phil.  Trans.  XXXV11I.  298  There  is  a  gteat 
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deal  more  of  this  Substance  of  the  Lazy  or  Inactive,  than  of 
the  Active  or  Magnetick  sort.  1764  GOLDSM.  Trav.  2  Or 
by  the  lazy  Scheld,  or  wandering  Po.  1799  COI.ERH>C;K 
Lines  comp.  in  Concert-room  26  The  lazy  boat  sways  to  and 
fro.  1885  R.  BKIIJUES  Eros  ff  Psyche,  Alay  4  The  sun  .. 
Jiifting  his  gold  through  lazy  mists. 

f3.  dial,  liad,  worthless.  Obs.-° 

1671  SKINNER  Etymol.  Ling.  AngL,  Lazy,  in  agro  Line, 
usurpatur  pro  Malus, . .  Pravus,  Perversus.  1674  KAY  N.  C. 
ll'ords  29  Lazy,  Naught,  bad.  1787  in  GROSE  Prol'.  Gloss. 

4.  Comb. ,  as  lay -boned,  -paced,  -puffing  adjs. ; 
lazy-board  (U.S.],  a  short  board  on  the  left 
side  of  a  waggon,  used  by  teamsters  to  ride  on 
(Cent.  Diet.};  lazy-boots  (olloq.  =  LAZY-BONES; 
lazy-cock  (JJ.S.),  'a  cock  controlling  the  pipe 
between  the  feed-pump  of  a  locomotive  and  the 
hose  from  the  tank  of  the  tender'  (Funk) ;  t lazy- 
gut,  a  glutton  ;  lazy-guy  Naut.  (see  GUY  sb\  2) ; 
lazy-jack,  '  a  lifting  device  of  compounded  levers 
on  the  principle  of  the  lazy-tongs'  v  Knight  Diet. 
Mech.  1875);  lazy-legs  --=  LAZY-BONES;  lazy- 
painter,  '  a  small  temporary  rope  to  hold  a  boat 
in  fine  weather'  (Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.  1867); 
lazy-pinion,  a  pinion  serving  as  a  transmitter  of 
motion  between  two  other  pinions  or  wheels  (Cent. 
Diet.)  ;  lazy  scissors  =  LA/.Y-TONGS. 

1873  A.  R.  HOPE  My  Schoolboy  Fr.  148  One  or  two  'lazy- 
boned  fellows  woiked  in  bed.  1831  LVTTON  Eng.  Aram 
\.  ii,  Why  don't  you  rise,  Mr.  'Lazy-boots?  Where  are  your 
eyes?  Don't  you  seethe  young  ladies?  1863  MRS.  GASKEI.L 
Sylvia's  L.  xxxv,  Nancy  . .  is  gone  to  bed  this  bout  p.i^t, 
like  a  lazy  boots  as  she  is.  1631  Celestina  ix.  105  This  same 
'lazy-gut  was  the  cause  ..  of  all  this  stay.  1838  UICKKSS 
O.  Twist  xxi,  Don't  lag  behind  already,  "Lazy-less  !  1591 
SYLVESTER  Du  ftartas  I.  vi.  106  The  ^lazy-paced  lyet  labo- 
rious)  Asse.  1592  SHAKS.  l\t>m.  .5-  Jill.  II.  ii.  51  When  he  lie- 
strides  the  *lazie  pulling  Cloudes.  1836  'Lazy  scissors  [see 
LAZY-TONGS  J. 

Hence  La,  zyhoocl,  laziness.  La  zyish  a.,  some 
what  la/y. 

1866  H.  W.  PROCTER  Mem.  Lamb  184  The  imbecile,  or 
those  brought  up  in  complete  lazyhood.  1892  A  rgosy  Jan. 
42,  I  have  six  long,  delicious  weeks  of  lazyhood  before  me. 
1892  Spectator  17  Dec.  878/2  The  lazyish,  slightly  slatternly 
poor. 

t  B.  sb.  Used  as  a  name  for  the  SLOTH.   Obs. 

1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Chr.  Mar.  i.  §  33  To  tread  a  mile  after 
. .  the  heavy  measures  of  the  Lazy  of  Biazdia,  were  a  most 
til  ing  Pennance. 

Lazy  (l.Ti  zi),  v.    [f.  LAZY  a.] 

1.  intr.    =  LA/.E  v.  i. 

1612  SYLVESTER  Troph'-is  go  Nor  waits  he  lazying  on  his 
bed  for  day.  1694  R.  L'Ksi  RANGE  }-'al<les  50  They  knew  no 
reason  . .  why  the  One  should  lye  lazying  and  pampering 
itself  with  the  fruit  of  the  ( Ither's  labour.  1765  H.  TIMIIKK. 
LAKE  Mem.  76  Hunting,  and  warring  abroad,  and  lazying 
at  home.  1876  BESANT  &  KICK  Gold.  Butterfly  III.  81  He 
. .  lazied  under  the  hanging  willows  by  the  shore.  1890 
MRS.  LAFFAN  Louis  Dr.iyiott  I.  H.  ii.  146  A  snug  retreat, 
indeed,  to  read,  or  think,  ur  '  lazy  '  in. 

2.  i\\\asi-lrans.       LAX.E  v.  2. 

1885  Century  Mag.  XXXI.  197  We  lazied  the  rest  of  the 
pleasant  afternoon  away.  1892  TENNYSON  St.  Telemachns 
21  Wake  Thou  deedless  dreamer,  lazying  out  a  life  Of  self- 
suppression,  not  of  selrless  love. 

La  zy-back.  t  a.  A  sluggard.  Obs.  b.  Coal 
mining.  (See  quot.  I88O  C.  '  A  high  back-bar 
to  a  carriage-seat'  (Knight  Diet.  A/ech.  1X75). 
d.  Lazy-back-chair,  a  chair  with  a  reclining  back. 
1  U.S. 

1611  COTGR.,  Poltron,  a  ..  sluggard  la/ie  backe.  1860 
/,'«£•.  -V  For.  Mining  Gloss.,  S.  Staff.  Terms  /.azyl>ack,  the 
place  at  surface  where  the  coals  are  loaded  and  slacked  fur 
sale.  1887  I  V/.  Sti.  Mo.  XXX.  748  A  lazy-bat  k  chair  makes 
a  capital  observing-seat. 

La*zy-bed.    Potato-growing.     A  bed  about  six 
feet  wide,  on  which  the  potatoes  are  laid,  with  a 
trench  on  each  side,  two  or  three  feet  wide,   from    j 
which  earth  is  taken  to  cover  the  potatoes.     Also    | 
attrib. 

1743  R.  MAXWELL  Sel.  Trews.  159  In  ley  Ground  they 
[Potatoes]  are  commonly,  in  Scotland,  planted  in  La/y-beds, 
as  they  are  called.  1780  A.  YOUNG  Tonr  Ircl.  i.  300  Mr.  Her 
bert  has  cultivated  potatoes  in  the  common  lazy-bed  method. 
1813  VANCOUVER  Agric,  Devon  193  The  old  fresh  la/y-bed 
mode. .seems  to  have  taken  great  root  in  Devonshire.  1846 
M'CuLLOCH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  I.  311  Polatoes  . .  are 
mostly  planted  in  the  Irish  fashion,  or  in  lazy  beds.  1860 
DELAMKR  Kihh.  Card.  24  The  lazy-bed  system  may  be 
advantageously  followed  on  stiff  retentive  clays. 

La'zy-boiies.  colloq.     A  lazy  person. 

159*  G.  HARVEY  Pierce1  s  Snfier.  (1593)  185  Was  ..  legier- 
deinane  a  sloweworme,  or  Viuacilie  a  lasie-bones.  1600 
BKETON  PasqmCs  Madcap  {Grosart)  12/2  Go  tell  the 
Labourers,  that  the  lazie  bones  That  will  not  workeT  must 
seeke  the  beggar's  gaines.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Mas  \\.  i.  p6 
Master  lazy-bones  did  not  like  sitting  up  !  1863  R.  F.  HUB- 
TON  Abtokiita  II.  168  Our  lazy  bones  who  had  escorted  the 
returner  had  spent  four  days  on  a  two  days  march. 
b.  (See  quot.)  Cf.  LA/Y-TO.VCS. 

1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vidg.  Tongue,  Lazybones,  an  instrument 
like  a  pair  of  tongs,  for  old,  or  very  fat  people,  to  take  any 
thing  from  the  ground  without  stooping. 

La'zy-tongS.  A  system  of  several  pairs  of 
levers  crossing  and  pivoted  at  their  centres  in  the 
manner  of  scissors,  so  connected  that  the  movement 
of  the  first  pair  is  communicated  to  the  last,  which 
is  fitted  with  emls  resembling  those  of  a  pair  of 
tongs,  for  picking  up  objects  at  a  distance.  The 


name  is  applied  also  to  a  similar  combination  of 
levers  used  in  machinery. 

1836  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  XIV.  450/2  A  combination  of 
levers  called  zig-zag,  or  lazy  tongs,  or  scissors.  Ibid.,  These 
lazy  tongs  are  ingenious! y  applied  by  Mr.  Aldous  of  Clapton, 
for  conveying  the  motion  of  the  beam  of  his  steam  engine  to 
the  crank  which  gives  the  circular  motion.  1847  Lu.  LIND 
SAY///*/.  Chr.  Art  1. 109  The  other  presents  him  [the  Saviour] 
the  sponge  of  vinegar,  (on  the  instrument  commonly  called 
a  lazy-tongs).  1862  H.  MAKKYAT  Year  in  Sweden  I.  118 
Our  course  ran  zigzag,  like  a  pair  of  lazy-tongs,  a  1864 
GESNER  Coal,  Petrol.,  etc.  (1865)  31  The  Lazy  Tongs.. is 
attached  by  a  screw-joint  to  the  sinker  bar  or  other  suitable 
rod  of  iron,  and  lowered  so  as  to  catch  the  end  of  the  missing 
tool  in  its  jaws. 

II  Lazzaro  (la-tsaro).  Plur.  lazzari  (-f).  [It. : 
see  LAZAR.]  =  LAZZAHONE. 

1650  HO\VELL  Revol.  Naples  (1664)  n.  115  The  Lazzari 
which  are  the  scum  of  the  Neapolitan  people.  1797  MRS. 
RADCLII-FE  Italian  vii,  To  have  as  swift  a  pair  of  heels  to 
assist  in  carrying  him  off  as  any  lazaro  in  Naples  need 
desire.  1835  Court  Mag.  VI.  20/2,  I  do  not  pretend  ..  to 
distinguish  between  the  veritable  lazzari,  and  the  vagabonds. 

II  Lazzarone  (Irezaroi-mr,  latsar<rntf).  Chiefly 
//.  Forms  :  sing.  9  laz  z)arone  ;  pi.  8  lazaroni, 
9  lazzaroni.  [It.  untarvat,  augmentative  form  of 
lazzaro  (Florio)  LAZAH.]  One  of  the  lowest  class 
at  Naples,  who  lounge  about  the  streets,  living  by 
odd  jobs,  or  by  begging. 

1792  CUARI.OTTF.  SMITH  Desmond  II.  121  What  wretched 
and  dangerous  doctrine  to  disseminate  among  the  lazzaroni 
of  England.  [Note]  Lazzaroni,  a  word  descriptive  of 
people  reduced  to  the  utmost  twverty  and  wietLhedness. 
1796  MOUSE  Amer.  Geog.  II.  439  [Naples.]  About  30000 
lazaroni,  or  black  guards.  1797  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian 
ix,  A  few  fishermen  and  lazzaroni  only  were  loitering  along 
the  strand.  1831  G.  DOWNF.S  Lett.  \,  454  The  Italian  TV/- 
tnrini,  a  kind  of  peiegrinating  lazzaroni,  never  let  slip  any 
opportunity  of  paying  homage  to  the  goddess  Vacuna.  1859 
Gt.o.  ELIOT  A.  liede  xvii,  Neither  are  picturesque  lazzaroni 
or  romantic  criminals  half  so  frequent  as  your  common 
labourer.  1878  H.M.  STANLEY  Dark  Cont.  II.  iii.  74  The 
most  ragged  lliiii-.li  beggar  or  Neapolitan  lazzarone. 

attrib.  1822  J.  FLINT  Lett.  Amer.  34  Lazzaroni  huck 
sters  of  fruit  and  sweetmeats.  1875  J.  H.  BENNET  Winter 
^1  edit.  I.  iii.  77  Lazarone  enjoyment  in  midwinter  of  sun 
shine,  air,  and  scenery. 

lb.,  abbreviation  of  L.  libra  'pound',  //.  Ibs., 
now  only  used  of  pounds  weight,  but  formerly  also 
of  pounds  sterling. 

1390-1  Karl  Derby's  Exped.  (Camden)  It  Pro  ij  lb.  eyn- 
gere,  \\s.  xft.  1563-7  BUCHANAN  Reform.  S/.  Andros  Wks. 
iS.  T.  S.)  7  In  sliver,  five  hundret  xlvij  Ibs.  XJ.  \d. 

4-  Le,  lee.  O6s.  [abbreviation  for  med.L.  (dies) 
legibilis  (day)  appropriated  for  reading  (see 
Du  Cange).]  Only  in  Le  day :  a  day  on  which 
ordinary  exercises  (as  distinguished  from  disputa 
tions)  were  read  in  the  schools.  Cf.  Dis. 

1574  M.  STOKVS  in  G.  Peacock  Observ.Stat.  Unfa,  Caittb. 
App.  A  (1841 1  p.  iv,  The  Questionists  shall  gyve  the  Bedels 
warnynge  upon  the  Le  Daye.  Ibid.  p.  xiv,  All  the  Deter 
miners  shall  stande  in  the  Common  Schooles  every  Lee  Uaye 
from  Ashe  wensd.iye  untyll  the  last  Acte. 

Le,  obs.  form  of  LAY,  LEA,  LEK,  LIE. 
-le,  suffix,  pronounced  ('!),   of  various  function 
and  origin. 

1.  The  usual  mod.Eng.  form  of  ME.  -cl(e,  -le, 
repr.  OE.  -el,  -ela,  -(e}le  in  sbs.  and  -ol,  -»/,  -el  in 
ndjs.     (The  form  -EL  is  retained  where  phonetic 
law  or  orthographical  convention  does  not  permit 
the  change  into  -le,  as  after  eh,  g  soft,  »,  r,  sh,  th, 
and  v.     After  m  the  suffix  becomes  -ble.~) 

The  OE.  sbs.  and  adjs.  with  /  suffixes  are  prob.  in  most 
cases  of  pre-Kng.  formation.  The  sbs.  formed  on  noun- 
stems  have  sometimes  an  originally  diminutive  sense,  as  in 
bramble ;  sometimes  they  express  the  notion  of  '  an  appli 
ance  or  tool1,  as  in  thimble,  handle.  In  those  formed  on 
vb.-slems  the  function  of  the  suffix  is  either  agential  as  in 
beadle,  instrumental  as  in  bridle,  girdle,  or  expressive  of 
some  less  definable  relation,  as  in  bundle..  The  adjs.,  which 
are  formed  on  vb.-stems,  have  the  sense  '  apt  or  liable  '  (to 
do  what  the  vb.  expresses),  as  in  brittle,  fickle,  grifple, 
nimble,  \swilcel. 

b.  Ill  riddle  the  suffix  represents  OE.  -ELS,  the  s 
having  been  confused  with  the  plural  ending. 

2.  An  occasional  representative  of  ME.  -el(l,  -elle, 
in  sbs.  adopted  from  Kr.    This  has  several  different 
sources:  in  castle,  mantle,  it  is  OK.  -el:— L.  -cllinn 
dim.  suffix  (see  -EL);  in  cattle  it  is  OK.  -el:—\.. 
-ale,  the  neut.  sing.,  and  in  battle  it  is  OK.  -ail/e 
the  neut.  pi.,  of  the  adjective  suffix  -all's  (see  -AL)  ; 
in  bottle  it  is  OF.  -eille:— L.  -ieula  dim.  suffix. 

3.  A  verbal    formative,  repr.   ME.  -'e]len,  OE. 
-lian  :-OTeut.  type  -ilojan,  with  a  frequentative 
or  sometimes  a  diminutive  sense.     Among  the  few 
examples  that  go  back  to  OE.  are  nestle,  twinkle, 
wrestle.     In  ME.  and  early  mod.E.  the  suffix  was 
extensively   used    (like   the   equivalent    forms   in 
MHG.  and  mod.Ger.  and  in   Du.)   to  form  vbs. 
expressing   repeated   action   or  movement,  as   in 
brastle,  crackle,   cminple,    dazzle,    hobble,   niggle, 
paddle,  sparkle,  topple,  wriggle,  etc.     Many  of  these 
formations  are  from  echoic  roots,  as  babble,  cackle, 
gabble,  giggle,  guggle,  mumble,  etc. 

Lea  (Ii"),  sb\     Korms:   I  leah,  16 
4  lej,  5-6  (9;  lee,  5-7  laye,  5  lie,  legh,  5-6  le,  6 


lighe,  laia,  6-7  laye  ;  5-7  lay,  5-9  ley,  6-  lea. 
[OE.  Ua(h  masc.  (genitive  leas,  leages,  nom.  pi. 
li'us),  and  Mali  fern,  (genitive  leage~),  app.  meaning  a 
tract  of  cultivated  or  cultivable  land  ;  in  spite  of  the 
difference  of  sense,  the  words  appear  to  be  etyino- 
logically  identical  with  OHO.  loh  neut.  or  masc., 
used  to  render  L.  liicits  grove  (MUG.  loh,  loch 
low  brushwood,  clearing  overgrown  with  small 
shrubs,  mod.Ger.  dial.  Mi),  and  perh.  with  Klem. 
-loo  in  place-names,  as  H7ater/oo  ;  the  pre-Teut. 
type  *loiti]o-  occurs  also  in  L.  fiictis  grove,  and 
Lith.  lankas  meadow  and  arable  land,  as  opposed 
to  wood  ;  the  root  is  supposed  by  some  scholars 
to  be  *leuq-  to  shine  (whence  L.  hlcere,  Eng.  LIGHT 
sb.,  etc.  ;  for  the  sense  cf.  clearing}  ;  others  have 
suggested  *leu-  to  loosen  (Gr.  Kvuv,  L.  so-lv-fre). 

The  sense  has  been  influenced  by  confusion  with  LEASE 
sb.1  (OE.  tes),  which  seems  often  to  have  been  mistaken 
for  a  plural,  and  also  with  LEA  so.'*] 

A  tract  of  open  ground,  either  meadow,  pasture, 
or  arable  land.  After  OE.  chiefly  founci  (exc. 
where  it  is  the  proper  name  of  a  particular  piece 
of  ground)  in  poetical  or  rhetorical  use,  ordinarily 
applied  to  grass  land. 

805  in  Birch  Cartnl.  Sax.  (1885)  I.  450  Campus  arment- 
oriim  id  est  hritfra  lean.  944  Ibid.  (1887)  II.  540  ponne 
Jeuoe  ic  jrClfwine  &  Beorhtulfe  bzes  leas  &  ba-s  hainmes  be 
nor8an  ba-re  lytlan  die.  c  1430  Hymns  I  'irg.  (1867)  95  Bi 
a  forest  as  y  gan  walke  With-out  a  paleys  in  a  leye.  i  1470 
Golagros  <y  iiaw.  312  Thai  plantit  doun  ane  pailyeoun, 
vpolie  ane  plane  lee.  c  1470  HENRYSON  Fables  viii.  1793111 
Anglia  IX.  458  Luik  to  the  lint  that  growls  on  yone  le. 
1513  DOUGLAS  /Kneis  xn.  Prol.  183  In  lyssouris  and  on 
leys  litill  lammis  Full  tail  and  trig  socht  bletand  to  thar 
dammis.  1526  SKKLTON  Mtigiiy/.  2093,  1  garde  her  gaspe, 
I  garde  her  gle,  With,  daunce  on  the  le,  the  le  !  1533 
STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (1858)  I.  627  Kugenius  vpoune  ane 
lustie  le  Dewydit  lies  his  ost  in  battellis  thre.  a  1541 
WVATT  in  Toilet's  Alise.  (Arb.l  90  In  lusty  leas  at  libenie 
1  walke.  1586  Durham  nepos.  (Surtees)  320,  I  have  l»ene 
yonder  in  the  lighes.  isSSSHENSEK  l''irg.  Gnat  no  Flowres 
varietie  With  sundrie  colours  paints  the  sprinckled  lay. 
1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  iv.  i.  60  Ceres,  most  bounteous  Lady. 
thy  rich  Leas  Of  Wheate,  Rye,  harley,  Fetches,  Dates  and 
Pease.  1634  MILTON  Counts  965  Other  trippings.  .With  the 
mincing  Dryades  On  the  Lawns,  and  on  the  Leas.  1750 
GRAY  Elegy  i,  The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  tlie  lea. 
1790  BURNS  £ltgy  Capi.  Henderson  v,  Mourn,  little  hare- 
bells  o'er  the  lee.  1808  COLERIDGE  Three  Graves  ill.  xxxiv, 
I  saw  young  Edward  by  himself  Stalk  fast  adown  the  lee. 
1813  HOGG  Queens  Wake  221  Stern  Tushilaw  strode  o'er 
the  ley.  1849  LONGF.  Birds  of  1'assage  v,  From  the  land 
of  snow  and  sleet  they  seek  a  southern  lea.  1850  TENNYSON 
In  Aleut,  cxv,  Now  dance  the  lights  on  lawn  and  lea.  1851 
KINGSI.EY  Poems,  Bad  Sonire  12  Where  under  the  gloomy 
fir-woods  One  spot  in  the  ley  throve  rank. 

trans/.  1612  DRAVTON  Polj-olb.  i.  23  Surging  Neptunes 
leas. 

',.  Used  loosely  for  '  ground  '. 

c  1450  -AM'.  Cititasyem.  441  in  Bapees  Bk.,  On  legh  vnsonken 
hit  [a  palletj  shalle,  be  made. 

b.  Occurring  in  place-names. 

778  Charter  of  Cyneivnlfm  O.  K.  Texts  427  To  brad(an) 
lea^e,  illo  septo  bradan  lea^e.  862  t  htirter  of  ' 


, 

ibid.  438  Bromlea^  —  an  noroan  fram  ceddan  lea^e  to  langan 
lea^e.  c  1305  St.  Kenehn  342  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  56  Heo  .  . 
To-ward  wynchecumbe  come  ri}t  vnder  sout>  le}.  1572 
Stitir.  Poems  Reform,  xxxi.  75  Nor  quhen  thay  come  in  leir 
of  weir  Downe  to  the  Gallow  Ley.  1620  in  Willis  &  Clark 
Cambridge  (1886)  I.  126  A  ground  .  .  now  commonly  called 
S.  Thomas'  Leyes.  1844  S.  DAMFOKU  Life  of  Radical  39 
We  found  our>elves  traversing  Hopwood  ley. 

Lea2,    ley,   lay  (1<",  1?),   ft."     Now  dial. 

Forms:  4  ley^e,  4-7  leye,  5  lee,  6  laie,  laye; 
5-  ley,  lay,  6-  lea.  [Elliptical  use  of  LEA  (ley, 
'lay)  adj.]  Land  that  has  remained  unfilled  lor 
some  time  ;  arable  land  under  grass  ;  land  '  laid 
down'  forpasture,pasture-land,  grass-land.  Clover- 
lay,  ley  :  see  CLOVER  sb.  4. 

1357  Durham  Ha/mote  Rolls  (Surtees)  19  Concelavit  cos 
quidepast.  fuerunt  les  leyes.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  vm.  5 
Trcuthe  .  .  bad  holden  hem  at  horn  and  heren  heore  le)  }es 
[B.  vii.  5  leyes].  a  1400-50  Alexander  3561  Ai  wald  be  wise 
haue  wale  soile  mare  t>an  a  wast  lee.  c  1420  Pallad.  on 
Hiisb.  vi.  30  Nowe  feeldes  fatte  .  .  Is  good  to  plowe,  and 
leyes  vp  to  breke.  c  1440  Promp.  Pan'.  285/1  Lay,  londe 
not  telyd.  1513  FIT/HERB,  llnsb.  §  8  If  tbou  haue  any 
leys,  to  falowe  or  to  sowe  otes  vpon,  fyrste  plowe  them. 
1573  TUSSER  Husb.  xxxv.  (1878)  83  In  Janiuere  husband 
that  poucheth  the  grotes  will  break  vp  his  laic,  or  \x 
sowing  of  otes.  1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art^  of  Survey  l.  ii. 
36  Ra"pes  require  a  broken-vp  lay  and  a  rich  layer.  1638 
URUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Irene  Wks.  (1711)  164  The  husband- 
man  .  .  had  turned  his  acres  into  leyes,  his  syths  and  ploughs 
into  swords.  1713  Loud.  C,a:.  No.  5143/4,  12  Acres  ol 
Meadow  Ground,  and  4  Leys  and  a  half  in  St.  Ives.  1765 
A.  UICKSON  Treat.  Agric,  xii.  (ed.  2)  259  In  plowing  lea, 
where  the  sward  is  tough.  1780  A.  YOUNG  Tour  Irel. 
I.  28  He  also  spreads  this  manure  on  lays  he  intends 
breaking  up.  1808  CURWEN  Econ.  l-'eeding  Stock  12  Having 
destroyed  all  old  lays,  I  have  no  other  hay  than  clover. 
1886  ELWORTHY  W.  Somerset  Wtrti-bk.,  Lay,  ley,  land 
which  has  been  sown  with  annual  or  biennial  grasses,  and 
has  come  round  to  the  time  to  be  reploughed.  1892  Lich- 
field  .Mercury  20  May  5/2  Good  Ley  for  few  Horses. 
b.  attrib. 

1523  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  25  Shorte  hey,  and  leye  hey  is 
good  for  shepe.  1634  W.  WOOD  Nnu  Eng.  Prosp.  (1865)  12 
Being  made  into  Hay,  the  Cattle  eate  it  as  well  as  it  were 
Lea-hay  and  like  it  as  well  with  it.  717..  [BuUI*l  There's 
News,  Lassa  iii,  1  hae  as  gude  a  craft  rig  As  made  o'  yird 


LEA. 

and  stane  ;  And  waly  fa'  the  ley-crap  For  1  maun  till'd 
again.  1799  J.  ROUKKTSON  Agric.  f'erf/t  222,  I  learned 
from  a  nobleman,  .that  good  Icy  hay  is  much  sought  after 
..for  his  Majesty's  horses.  1805  R.  \V.  DICKSON  /Va»7. 
Agrtc.  (1807)  I.  16  This  is  the  best  object  in  ploughing  for 
a  ley  crop.  1813  VANCOUVER  Agric.  Devon  142  Hacking  is 
also  performed  where  lay-wheat  is  sown  immediately  after 
the  plough,  and  without  a  previous  harrowing. 

Lea  (\i~),  sl>.'''>  north,  dial.  Also  5,  9  ley,  (6//. 
lease),  9  lae,  leigh.  [a.  ON.  le  (Sw.  Ha,  Da. 
/«).]  A  scythe. 

1485  Cath.  Angl.  21  1/1  A  Ley,  or  a  sythe,_/7/.r,yh/aV7//(7. 
1528  in  Rogers  Agric.  fy  Prices  (1866)  III.  567/2,  3  falces 
railed  leys.  1573  Richmond.  Wills  (Surtees  1853)  242,  vij 
lease,  iij*.  1781  J.  HUTTON  Tour  to  Caves  Gloss.  92  Lea, 
a  sythe.  1855  \IORTON  Cycl.  Agric.  II.  7-24  Lea  or  Leigh 
(Yorks.),  a  scytlie.  1877  Holdemess  Gloss.,  Ley. 

attrib.  1855  ROBINSON  It  'hitl-ydloss.^  Len-samf,  a  fine  sand 
brought  from  the  eastern  moorlands,  to  lay  upon  the  strickle 
or  sharpening  tool  for  the  lea.  1869  Lonsdale  Gloss.  ^  Lea- 
stone,  a  scythe-sharpener. 

Lea  (io»  s^'{    Also  4  5  iXe»  7-  lfty»  9 


»  »    -      »         - 

[The  gloss  in  the  Promp.  Paw.  suggests  that  the 
word  is  a  derivative  of  F.  Her  (:—  L.  ligare}  to 
bind,  tie.  But  cf.  LEASE  sb.^\  A  measure  of  yarn 
of  varying  quantity:  see  quots. 

\yftMeni.  Kipon  (Surtees)III.  132  Et  in  xl  lee  luminon'[?J 
emp.  pro  praed.  torchez  ?s.  6</.  \_Note  ,  A  lee  or  lea  contains  80 
yards.]  c  1440  f'romp.  Purr.  201/2  Lee  of  threde,  ligatnra. 
1469  Ripon-  Ch.  Acts  139,  x  les  de  coverlett  yarn.  1615 
MARK  HAM  Eng.  I!onse-v.  n.  v.  (1668)  137  Some  spinning  by 
the  pound,  some  by  the  lay,  and  some  by  the  day.  1633 
N.  Riding  Rec.  (1885)  III.  348  A  Huby  spinster  presented 
for  stealing  10  leas  of  harden  yarn.  1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5) 
s.  v.,  Every  Lea  of  Yarn  at  Kidderminster  shall  contain 
200  Threds  reel'd  on  a  Reel  four  yards  about,  a  1704  LOCKK 
in  Fox  Bourne  Life  (1876)  II.  xiii.  368  Twelve  lays  of  good 
sound  merchandable  .  .  linen  yarn  or  thread,  each  lay  con 
taining  200  yards,  and  the  whole  12  lays  not  weighing  above 
8  oz.  avoirdupois.  1776  Act  17  Gco.  Ill,  c.  n  §  n  Every 
hank  of  .  .  yarn  shall  .  .  contain  seven  raps  or  leas,  and  .  . 
every  such  rap  or  lea  shall,  .contain  eighty  threads,  a  1825 
KORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Lea,  forty  threads  of  hemp-yarn. 
1851  Illitstr.  Catal.  Gt.  Kxhib.  198  Line,  sliver-roving,  and 
yarn,  from  500  leas  to  200  leas,  from  the  flax...  Piece  of 
cloth,  200  leas  warp  and  200  leas  weft.  i88a  J.  PATON  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  XIV.  666/2  Throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
the  standard  measure  of  flax  yarn  is  the  '  lea  ',  called  also  in 
Scotland  the  'cut  'of  300  yards.  1885  F.  H.  Bow.MAN.S/rwc/. 
Wool  Gloss.,  Lea,  the  seventh  part  of  a  hank;  in  worsted 
80  yards;  in  cotton  and  silk  120  yards. 
D.  (See  quot.) 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Lay,  a  quantity  of  wool  or  other 
fiber  in  a  willow  or  carding-machine. 

Lea,  ley,  lay  (l/~,  l^)i  a-  Forms  :  4,  6  leye, 
4-7  laye,  8  lee  ;  5-  lay,  6-  ley,  7-  lea.  [?repr. 
OE.  *l3fge  (implied  in  the  comb,  l&^hrycg  LE.V-HIU, 
where  /ag-  cannot  well  stand  for  Ifah  LEA  sh\\  f. 
the  root  of  LAY,  LIE  vbs.  (cf.  'to  lie  fallow')  ;  the 
formal  equivalent  (:—  OTeut.  */&£&-)  is  found  with 
different  meaning  in  OHG.  aba-lagi  weary,  ex 
hausted,  MHG.  l&ge,  early  and  dial.  mod.G.  lag 
low,  flat,  of  poor  quality,  ON.mtr-^^grlyinginthe 
grass;  cf.  Low  a.]  Ofland  :  Fallow,  unploughcd. 

fi«o  R.  BRUNNE  Citron.  Wace  (Rolls)  6983  Al  \>e  lond, 
leye  nit  lay.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  A',  xiv.  xlviii. 
(1495)  484  Euery  suche  felde  other  lyeth  laye.  .other  beryth 
trees  or  is  able  to  pasture.  cijpoGamtiy*  161  Thi  lond 
that  lith  leie  wel  it  shal  be  sowe.  1591  SYLVESTER  Du 
Bartas  i.  vii.  392  A  Field,  left  lay  for  some  few  years,  will 
yeeld  The  richer  crop  when  it  again  is  till'd.  1675  EVKLYN 
Terra  (1676)63  In  our  worn-out  and  exhausted  lay-fields. 
1788  MARSHALL  Yorks.  II.  340  To  He  ley,  to  lie  in  grass  ;  as 
lands  in  a  common  field.  1853  RAYNBIRD  Suppl.  to  Rhanis 
Diet.  Farm.  466  This  preparation  may  be  made  before 
harvest,  and  applied  to  the  lea  ground  in  October.  1883 
Contemp.  Rev.  Sept.  351  Long  night-watches  in  wet  ditches 
and  beside  hedges  for  hares  on  the  lea  fields. 

fig.  c  1430  Hymns  Virg.  70  To  reepe  myn  heruest,  whidir 
mai  y  winde?  Mi  londis  of  vertues  liggen  al  lay.  1385 
JAS.  I  Ess,  Poesie  (Arb.)  39  This  subiect  seame  a  barren 
ground,  With  quickest  spreits  left  ley.  1612  T.  TAYLOR 
Comm,  Titus  \.  3  Every  vision  is  for  an  appointed  time: 
let  them  seeme  to  He  lea  and  voide  never  so  long.  1827 
SCOTT  friil.  ii  Dec.,  I  saw  .  .  no  other  receipt  than  lying 
lea  for  a  little,  while  taking  a  fallow-break  to  relieve  my 
imagination,  which  may  be  esteemed  nearly  cropped  out. 

Leace,  obs.  form  of  LEASE  sb.'-"> 

Leach.  (Iftf),  $b.^  Obs.  exc.  arch.  Forms:  a. 
4-6  leohe,  5-7  leech(e,  6  leache,  6-  leach.  #. 
5  lese,  lease,  leea(s(e,  leshe,  leak,  6  less.  [a. 

OF.  lesche  (F.  leche}.} 
tl.  A  slice  (of  meat,  etc.)  ;  a  strip.  Obs. 

a.  c  1420  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  45  Thre  leches  of  bacun 
lay  bou  mot  In  brolhe.  c  1440  Anc.  Cookery  in  Househ. 
Ord.  (1790)  435  Cut  smal  leches  of  two  ynches  of  length. 
cisoo  For  to  Serve  Ld.  in  Babees  Bk.  (1868)  370  Take  of 
ij  leches  of  the  briste,  and  cowche  legge  and  whyngge  and 
lechis  into  a  faire  voyde  plater. 

0.  14..  Noble  Bk.  Cookry  (Napier  1882)  30  Tak  the 
clodde  of  beef  and  make  lesks  of  a  span  longe.  ^1460 
J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  610  Put  it  in  a  dische  leese  by 
lees. 

2.  A  dish  consisting  of  sliced  meat,  eggs,  fruits, 
and  spices  in  jelly  or  some  other  coagulating  ma 
terial.  Often  in  adoptions  of  AF.  combinations, 
denoting  particular  varieties,  e.  g.  leche  frye  [cf. 
OF.  lechefroie,  mod.F.  Ihhefrite^  dripping-pan], 
damask^  dugard>  lumbar  d^  purple  >  royal,  etc.  Dry 
leach  :  a  sort  of  cake  or  gingerbread,  containing 
dates,  etc.  White  leach  :  a  gelatine  of  almonds. 
VOL.  VI. 
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«.  ?c  1390  Forme  o/Citry  36  Leche  Lumbard.  Take  rawe 
Pork  [etc.J.  c  1420  in  4?-  KHz.  A  cad,  90  Leche  ffloree.  .. 
leche  tialina  vn.  Ibid.  91  Leche  damasque.  I  hid.  92 
Leche  maskelyn.  ..  Leche  rubby.  c  1440  Anc.  Cookery  in 
Honseh.  Ord.  (1790)  449  And  therwith  daryolus,  and  lechc- 
fryes,  made  of  frit  and  friture.  c  1460  J.  Russi:u.  />'£. 
Nurture  516  Cow  heelis  and  Calves  fete  ar  dere  y-bou^t 
some  tide  To  medille  amonge  leeches  Si  lelies,  I  bid. 
708  Quynces  bake  leche  dugard.  1494  FARYAN  Chron.  vii. 
587  Leche  damask,  w'  the  kyn^es  worde  or  prouerbe  flour- 
ysshed.  1530  PALSCIR.  238/1  Leche  made  of  ilesshe,  gelee. 
1570  in  Gutch  Colt.  Cur.  II.  8  For  vj  Ib.  of  almones  to  him, 
fordrie  leche.  1573  BARKT^/?'.  L  154  White  Leach,  gclatina 
atuygdiiloniin.  1602  PLAT  Delightcs  for  Leuiits  116051  §  22 
This  Js  your  Gingerbread  vsed  at  the  Court.  ..  It  is  other 
wise  called  drie  Leach.  1615  MAKKHAM  Eng.  Honsew.  n. 
ii.  (1668)  96  To  make  the  best  Leech  lake  Ising-glass.  .then 
take  Almonds.  1750  E.  SMITH  Conipl.  Hoitseiv.  (ed.  14)  195 
To  make  white  Leach.  1848  H.  AINSWORTH  Lane.  Witches 
i.  ix,  I  pray  you  taste  this  pippin  jelly  .  .  or  some  leach  of 
almonds. 

£.  (  1450  Tivo  Cookf'ry-bks.  75  Lese  fryes.  1452  in  Wood 
Hist.  Univ.  Oxan  (1792)  L  599  Leshe  damask.  fi46oj. 
RUSSFLL  Bk.  Nurture  504  Atle  maner  of  leessez  ye  may 
forbere. 


'.2  Also  7  lech,  7-9  letch,  9leech. 
[app.  f.  LEACH  z>.-  (though  recorded  much  earlier 
than  the  vb.  in  the  cognate  sense;  ;  in  senses  1-3 
prob.  short  for  attributive  combs.  (  LETCH  j^.1,  ditch 
or  pool,  is  etymologically  identical.)] 

1.  A  perforated  vessel  or  trough  used  for  making 
lye  from  wood  ashes  by  pouring  water  over  them. 
Obs,  exc.  dial. 

1673  RAY  "Journ.  Low  C.  (1738)  I.  172  This  powder  they 
mingle  with  a  little  slaked  lime  .  .  which  they  put  into  letches 
or  troughs,  and  pouring  water  upon  them  make  the  lixivium. 
1674-91  —  i".  #  E.  C.  Words  104  A  Letch  or  Lech.  1840 
Si'URDKNS  Suppl.  to  Forby^  Leach.  1894  Harpers  Mag. 
Apr.  810  Her  elbow  struck  the  leach  and  knocked  it  into 
the  soap-kettle. 

2.  7"anning.     (See  quot.  1886.) 

1777  MACBRIDE  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXVIII.  114  The  ooze  is 
made  by  macerating  the  bark  in  common  water,  in  a  par 
ticular  set  of  holes  or  pits,  which  .  .  are  termed  letches. 
1852  MOKFIT  T  tinning  #f  Currying  (T&S^  22  The  application 
of  heat  to  bark  in  leaches.  1875  KNK;HT  l)i<.t.  l\lcch.  s.v., 
In  the  bark-leach,  the  bark  is  contained  between  two  per 
forated  horizontal  partitions  in  the  leach.  1886  W.  A.  HAHKIS 
Tfchn.  Did.  Fire  Insnr.,  Lcac/ies,  in  tanneries,  are  the  pits 
in  which  the  tan-liquors  are  mixed,  as  distinguished  from 
the  tan-pits,  in  which  the  hides  are  steeped. 

3.  Salt-making'.   (See  quot.) 

1886  Cheshire  Gloss.,  Leach,  salt-making  term  ;  the  brine 
(fully  saturated)  which  drains  from  the  salt,  or  is  left  in  the 
pan  when  the  salt  is  drawn  out.  Formerly  called  '  leach- 
brine  '. 

4.  a.  The  action  of  'leaching',     b.  (See  quot.) 
1828-32    WEBSTER,    Leac/it    a    quantity    of    wood-ashes, 

through  which  water  passes,  and  thus  imbibes  the  alkali. 

5.  attrih.'.  f  leach-brine  —  sense  3  ;  leach-hole 
(see  quot.  and  cf.  sense  4  of  the  vb.)  ;  leach-tank, 
a  tank  for  leaching  metallic  ores  ;  f  leach-trough 
(see  quot.). 

1669  Phil.  Trans.  IV.  1065  *  Leach-brine,  which  is  such 
Brine,  as  runs  from  their  salt,  when  'tis  taken  up  before  it 
hardens,  c  1682  J.  COLLINS  Salt  fy  Fishery  56  Cheshire 
Salt-Workers  call  the  Liquor  that  drops  from  their  Salt, 
being  put  into  Wicker-baskets,  Leach  Brine.  i857'l'HORKAU 
Maine  W".  xvi.  (1863)  313  A  '  *leach  hole  '  through  which 
the  pond  leaked  out.  1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  $ 
Mining  403  From  this  line  of  wooden  tubing  the  bath  is  to 
be  conducted  to  each  *leach-tank  by  an  India-rubber  tube. 
1686  PLOT  Staffordsh.  94  Through  these  being  set  in  the 
*  Leach-troughs  the  salt  drains  it  self  dry  in  3  hours  time. 

Leach  (l^tj),  vl  Obs,  exc.  arch.  Forms  :  a. 
4-5  leche,  5  lecche,  leeche,  leyche,  7-  leach. 
#.  5  lese,  lessh,  6  les(c)he.  [f.  LEACH  $b?\ 
trans.  To  cut  (meat,  etc.)  in  slices  ;  to  slice. 

a.  1a.T.qxtMorteArtk.\t&  Seyne  bowes  of  wylde  bores  with 
be  braune  lechyde,  Bernakes  and  botures  in  baterde  dysches. 
c  1420  Liber  Cocoritni  (1862)  37  Whenne  hit  is  sothun,  thou 
schalt  hit  lethe.  '  1430  Two  Cookcry-bks.  35  Take  gratyd 
Brede,  &  make  it  so  chargeaunt  bat  it  wol  be  y-lechyd. 
r  1450  Ibid.  71  Leche  hit  [brawn]  faire.  but  not  to  thyn. 
1486  Bk.  St.  Albany  F  vij  b,  Brawne  leechyd.  1688  R. 
HOLME  Armoury  in.  78  Terms  for  Carving..  Leach  that 
Brawn.  1864  H.  AINSWORTH  Tower  Lond.  412  In  the  old 
terms  of  his  art,  he  leached  the  brawn. 

J3.  14.  .  Noble  Bk.  Cookry  (Napier  1882)  27  Then  leshe  it 
in  dyshes.  c  1440  Donee  MS.  55  If.  29  Mold  it  all  to  gedrys 
with  thyn  honde  till  it  be  so  stiffe  that  it  will  be  lesshed. 
1513  Bk.  Kemynge  in  Babees  Bk.  265  Termes  of  a  Keruer. 
Lesche  yl  brawne. 

Hence  f  Leached  ///.  a.,  sliced,  fried  in  slices. 
t  Lea'ching  vbl.  s&.l,  in  quot.  toner.)  a  slice  ;  also 
attrib.)  as  leaching-knife. 

1416-17  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  613,  2  ladell  de 
auricalco  et  i  lechyngknyfe.  f  1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  15 
Kytte  hem  [cakys]  y  lyke  lechyngys.  1446  Wills  $  Inv. 
N.  C.  (Surtees  1835)  I.  101,  Uj  lesyng  knyues.  1461-83 
Honseh.  Ord.  (1790)  38  At  supper  leychid  beefe  &  mutton 
roste.  1488  IVillofEliz.  Brown  (Somerset  Ho.),  Dressing 
knyfys,  lecchyng  knyfys,  choppyng  knyfys. 

Leach  (Utf),  z>-2  Also  leech,  latch,  letch. 
[Prob.  repr.  OE.  l^ccan  to  water  (tr.  L.  rigare)  :— 
WGer.  type  *lakkjan  :—*lakjan,  f.  *hk-  :  see  LAKE 
j£.3  There  appears  to  be  no  trace  of  the  vb.  be 
tween  OE.  and  the  examples  of  the  technological 
use  in  the  iSth  c.,  exc.  thedoubtful  instance  in  Shaks. 
and  one  other  (see  i,  2  below).  The  form  letch  is 
normal;  the  variant  leach  is  phonologically  obscure.] 


LEAD. 

fl.  trans.  To  water,  wet.  Obs.  rare. 

(In  the  Shaks.  quot.  ihe  vb.  may  possibly  belong  to  LATCH 
-'.'•<,  in  the  transferred  sense  '  to  fasten '_.) 

i  888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxix.  §  13  (Sedgefield)  136/17 
llamas  &  snawas  &  se  oftrasda  ren  Iecca3  (m  eor3an  on 
wintra.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  \\\.  ii.  36  (ist  Oo.)  But  hast 
thou  yet  latcht  \-zttdQo.  fy  \st  Fol.  lachtj  the  Athenians  eyes, 
With  the  loue  iuice,  as  I  did  bid  thee  doe? 

f2.  intr.  To  soften,  melt.   Obs. 

1614  H.  GREENWOOD  Jayle  Delhi.  470  Merchants  wax  must 
leach  in  a  candle,  before  it  can  take  a  st.impe  or  impression. 

3.  a.  trans.  To   cause   (a   liquid)  to   percolate 
through  some  material. 

1796  MORSE  Anier.  Geog.  I.  439  Cider,  .is  first  separated 
from  the  filth  and  dregs,  either  l>y  leaching  through  sand,  or 
straining  it  through  flannel  cloth>.  1828-32  WF.USTER,  beach ^ 
to  wash,  as  ashes,  by  percolation,  or  causing  water  to  pass 
through  them,  and  thus  to  separate  from  them  the  alkali. 
The  water  thus  charged  with  alkali  is  called  lye. 

b.  To  subject  (bark,  ores,  etc.)  to  the  action  of 
percolating  water,  etc.,  with  the  view  of  removing 
the  soluble  constituents;  to  lixiviate. 

1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  $  Mining 403  Concentrated 
j     liquid   obtained    by  leaching  the  ores   in    this   process,  at 
1    \Vidnes,  in  England.     1882  PATON  in  Encycl.   Brit.  XIV. 
382/2  The  tanning  materials  so  prepared  are  next  leached, 
latched,  or  infused  for  preparing  the  strongest  tanning  solu 
tions.     1882  Rep.  to  J/o.  Repr.  Prec.  Met.  U.  S.  112  Chlori- 
nation  works  are  needed  for  leaching  the  sulphnrets.     1885 
Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  276/1  Most  tanners .  .grind  [bark]  in  a 
bark-mill,  'leaching1  the  bark  to  obtain  the  liquor, 

C.  intr.  To  pass  through  by  percolation  (\Veb- 
ster,  1864%  Also  intr.  for  reft.  Of  ashes :  To  be 
subject  to  the  action  of  percolating  water. 

1883  MRS.  ROLLINS  New  Eng.  Bygones  63  The  ashes  of 
those  ancient  wood-fires.,  went  to  leach  in  the  spring  for  the 
making  of  family  soap. 

4.  trans.  To  take  away,  out,  by  percolation. 
1860  MAURV  Phys.  Geog.  Sea  i.  16  The  tides.. leached  out 

of  the  disintegrated  materials.,  every  soluble  ingredient 
known  in  nature.  1877  N.  S.  SHALF.R  App.  to  J.  A.  Allen's 
Atucr.  Bison  458  Whenever  the  rocks  lie  above  the  line  of 
the  drainage,  these  salts  have  been  leached  away.  1884 
Engineer  \-z  Sept.,  After  leaching  out  the  chloride,  the  tails 
may  be  treated.  lyooNatrtre  19  July  277/2  A  moi^t  climate 
would  tend  to  leach  the  calcareous  matter  from  the  rock. 

Hence  Leached///,  a. 

1862  MARSH  Eng.  Lang.  40  A  melancholy  heap  of  leached 
ashes,  marrowless  bones,  and  empty  oyster-shells.  1895 
Offic.  Mining  Rep.  N.  Zealand  10  Separating  the  cyanide 
solutions  from  the  leached  pulp. 

Leache, Leacher,-y,  obs  ff.  LEECH,  LECHER,- Y. 

Leaching,  vbl.  s/>.1 :  see  LEACH  z^ 

Leaching  (U-tJirj),  vH.  s/>.~  [f.  LEACH  z/.-  -;- 
-ING  1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  LEACH  -. 

.1900  Kent.  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  56/16  Et  inrigatio,  and 
leccinc.  1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  iff  Mining  323  The 
percentage  of  copper,  .renders  the  ore  unfit  for  amalgama 
tion  without  previous  leaching. 

attrib.  1850  II.  CLTTS  Address  Windsor  Co.  Agric.  Soc. 
iU.  S.)  12  In  China,  .every  thing  is  subjected  to  the  leaching 
process,  and  in  the  form  of  liquid  decoctions  only,  applied  to 
the  land.  1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  <$•  Mining  399  The 
bath  may  be  brought  in  contaai  with  the  ore.  .by  percolation 
in  leaching-tanks.  1884  Harper  s  Mag.  Apr.  761/1  This  sub 
soil  water,  after  acting  as  a  leeching  agent  of  a  surface,  tilled 
. .  with . .  refuse,  is  scarcely  less  foul  than  sewage. 

Leachy  (l/"tji),  a.  ?  U.S.  [f.  LEACH  v*  -t  -Y.] 
Of  soils :  ( )f  a  nature  to  let  water  percolate  through ; 
not  capable  of  holding  water;  porous. 

1879  L.  STOCK  BRIDGE  Invcstig.  Rainfall  4  The  whole  depth 
was  36  inches,  and  it  would  be  called  a  very  '  leachy  '  soil. 
1880  S.  W.  JOHNSON  How  Crops  Feed  177  When  a  soil  is 
too  coarsely  porous  it  is  said  to  be  leachy  or  hungry. 

Lead  (led),  sb^-  Forms  :  1-2  16ad,  3  laed,  3-4 
leod  e,  4  Kentish  lyad,  3-6  led(e,  4-6  leyde,  4-7 
leed(e,  Sc.  leid(e,  5-6  ledde,  (6  dial,  lydde),  5-7 
lead(e,  4-  lead.  [OE.  /tWstr.  neut.  =  OFris.  *IM, 
Du.  hod  lead,  MLG.  lod  (whence  Sw.  and  Da.  fad), 
MHG.  lot  (^rnod.G.  /<?/,  loth}  plummet,  sounding- 
lead,  also  solder;  cf.  ON.  lanS  fern.,  doubtfully 
interpreted  as  'draw-plate  for  wire'  (Fritzner). 

The  OTeut.  *tandbHt  :-Pre-Teut.  *loudhom  is  cogn.  with 
Irish  luaidke  (*.-** londJiiil  fern.).] 

1.  The  heaviest  of  the  base  metals,  of  a  dull  pale 
bluish-gray  colour,  fusible  at  a  low  temperature, 
and  very  useful  from  its  softness  and  malleability. 
Chemical  symbol  Pb.  Rarely  //.  =  kinds  of  lead, 
f  To  tie,  be  wrapt  in  lead :  to  be  buried  in  a  lead 
coffin.  So  to  /ay,  lap  in  lead',  see  LAP  v.-  3.  Obs. 

c  900  tr.  Bceda's  Hist.  i.  lotrod.  1 1890)  26  Swylce  hit  [sc.  \>is 
land]  is  eac  berende  on  wecga  orum  ares  &  isernes,  leades 
&  seolfres.  c  1205  LAY.  5692  Ofte  heo  letten  grund-hat  laid 
(c  1275  leod]  gliden  heom  an  heore  harfd.  c  izgo  S.  Eng. 
Leg.  I.  208/272  pe  feondes  welden  led  and  bras,  c  1300 
Seyn  Julian  171  A  chetel  he  sette  ouer  f>e  fier,  and  fulde  it 
uolof  lede.  r  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  329  t>e  patriark 
be  legate  Hggis  in  lede.  1340  Ayenb.  141  pe  asse  of  [>e  inelle 
pet  ase  blebeliche  ber^  here  ase  huite,  and  lyad  ase  J^et  corn. 
c  1430  LYDG.  in  Turner  Dom,  Archit.  III.  39  Euery  hous 
couerid  was  with  leede.  1470-85  MALORY  ^r/ /inr  v.  viii.  174 
[He]  leyd  them  in  chestys  of  leed.  1500-20  DUNBAR/WWJ 
xxvi.  101  The  feyndis  gaif  thame  hait  leid  to  latp.  c  1540 
Pilgr.  7".  24  in  Thynne's  Animadv.  (1865)  App.  i.  77  Houses 
of  office  on  and  other  Where-on  of  leyd  lay  many  a  fowther. 
1578  Chr.  Prayers  83  We  Earles  and  Barons  were  sometime  : 
Now  wrapt  in  lead,  are  turnd  to  slime.  1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T. 
in.  ii.  178  What  studied  torments  (Tyrant)  hast  for  me?.. 
What  flaying?  boyling?  In  Leads,  or  Oyles?  1753  CHAM- 
BKRS  Cycl.  Svp/>.  s  v.,  Lead  and  all  its  products  turn  into 
glass  by  a  strong  fire.  1855  Cornwall  239  The  Cornish  and 
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Devon  leads  are  very  rich  in  silver.  1871  ROSCOE  F.leni. 
Cheni.  258  Lead  does  not  occur  free  in  nature. 

't'l).  After  L.  use,  lead  was  sometimes  called 
black  lead  (  =  L.  plumbum  irignini}  in  contradis 
tinction  to  white  lead  (phtmbum  album},  used  as 
a  name  for  tin.  Ohs. 

1567  MAPLET  Or.  Forest  13  There  are  two  sortes  of  Lead, 
the  one  white,  and  the  other  black..  .That  other  black  Lead 
is  found  most  in  Cantabrie.  1678  K.  KJUSSELL]  Gcber\\.  \. 
ii.  x.  59  The  same  Delusion  they  also  find  in  Black  Lead  or 
Saturn.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Snpj>.  s.v.  Black-bad)  The 
common  lead  being  the  true  black  lead,  so  called  by  way  of 
contradistinction  from  tin,  otherwise  called  white  lead. 

C.  \Vithallusiontoiisqualities;  e.g.  its  weight, 
colour,  want  of  elasticity,  low  value,  etc.,  in  both 
//'/.  andyi^.  expressions. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  16454  pai  \*  fine  E°'cl  for-soke,  and  to 
Jjam  to  J>e  lede.  1303  R.  BRI'NSE  llandl.  Synne  11730  |?ys 
Ananyas  fyl  downe  dede  As  blak  as  any  lede.  ^1425  Wvs- 
TOIIN  Cron.  vii.  x.  3623  Cure  gold  we*  changyd  in  to  lede. 
c  1440  York  My&t.  xviii.  20  Me  thynke  myne  eyne  hevye  as 
leede.  1509  HAWF.S  fast.  Picas,  xvn.  (Percy  Soc.)  76  Dyane 
derlyng  pale  as  any  leade.  1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Mores  Utrf. 
i.  (1895)  102  They  haue  wrested  and  wriede  hys  [Christ's] 
doctryne,  and  lyke  a  rule  of  leade  haue  applyed  yt  to 
inennys  manors.  1605  SHAKS.  Mncl>.  ii.  i.  6  A  heauie 
Summons  lyes  like  Lead  vpon  me.  1606  —  Ant.  %  (.'/.  m. 
xi.  72  I^oue  I  am  full  of  Lead.  1646  JENKYN  Renter  a  9  Shall 
our  Reformation  have  an  heel  of  lead?  1656  BP.  HALL 
Breathings  Devout  Soul  (1851)  200  Pull  this  lead  out  of  my 
bosom.  17*5  YOUNG  Love  Fame  n.  158  How  just  his  grief? 
one  carrys  in  his  head  A  less  proportion  of  the  father's  lead. 
1798  COLEKIDCE  Anc.  Mar.  vn.  viii,  The  ship  went  down 
like  lead.  1861  J.  EDMOND  Child  MI'S  Church  tit  II  OHM  x. 
157  He  might  have  left  everything  the  colour  of  lead. 

d.  \Vitli  defining  prefix,  as  cast-,  milled-  ^  pig-  ^ 
/(?/-,  sheet-lead,  for  which  see  the  first  element. 

2.  Red  lead:  a  red  oxide  of  lead  obtained  from 
litharge  by  exposing  it  to  hot  air,  much  used  as 
a  pigment;    =  MlMUtf.       White  lead  (or  simply 
lead}  :  a  mixture  of  lead  carbonate  and  hydrated 
lead  oxide,  much  used  as  a  pigment;   =CEUC.SK. 
Blue  lead-,  see  BLUE  12  c. 

c  1450  ME.  Mcd.  Bk.  (Heinrich)  203  Tak  ..  iij  quarter  of 
whyt  led  Tak  a  quart  of  oileand  red  led.  1658  W.  SANDERSON 
Graphite  54  Most  excellent  pure  Virgin  Colours  are  Ceruse 
and  White  leade.  1686  Phil.  Trans.  XVI.  27  Red-lead,  a 
colour  unknown  to  the  Antients.  1716  SWIFT  I'rogr.  Beauty 
Wks.  1755  III.  ii.  165  White  lead  was  sent  us  to  repair  .. 
A  lady's  face,  and  China  ware.  1753  CHAMBERS  O'^-  ^  "/>/>. 
s.  v.,  The  common  calx  of  lead,  red  lead.  1827  R.  XKSIHT 
in  J.  M.  Mitchell  Mem.  iii.  11858^  80  It  [the  idol]  was  painted 
with  red  lead.  1844  FOWNES  Client.  294  Red  oxide;  red 
lead.  Ibid.  295  Carbonate  of  lead;  white  lead. 

3.  Short  for  BLACK  LEAD,  graphite,  or  plumbago. 
Only  with   reference  to  its  use  as  a  material  for 
pencils.     Hence,   a   small    stick   of  graphite   for 
filling  an  *  ever-pointed1  pencil. 

1840  Penny  CycL  XVI  1.402/1  Pencilsare  commonly  marked 
with  certain  letters  to  denote  the  quality  of  the  lead,  as  H 
for  hard,  I!  for  black  (etc.]  .  .Most  [ever-pointed  pencil}  cases 
are  made  with  a  reservoir  at  the  top,  in  which  a  supply  of 
five  or  six  leads  may  be  carried.  1881  W.  M.  WILLIAMS  in 
Knowledge  No.  4.  67  A  thin  stick  .  .  like  vermicelli,  or  the 
'leads'  of  ever-pointed  pencils. 

4.  The  metal  regarded  as  fashioned   into  some 
object,  e.g.  ta  seal,  f  the  plummet  of  a  plumb- 
line,  ta  pipe  or  conduit,  a  leaden  coffin,  a  bullet, 
the  leaden  part  of  anything. 

1340  Ayenh.  150  He  dej>  al.  .to  be  line  and  to  \>e  reule  and 
to  fie  leade  and  to  be  leuele.  fbid.  151  Efterward  he  proue^ 
ofte  his  work  mid  lead.  <  1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  H'ks.  III.  309 
Men  of  J»is  world  dreden  more  \>e  popis  leed.  1596  SHAKS. 
i  Hen.  //',  v.  iii.  35  Heauen  keepe  Lead  out  of  rnee.  1598 
SYLVESTER  Du  Hart  as  n.  i.  i.  Eden  58  Let  not  me.  .be  like 
the  Lead  Which  to  some  City  from  some  Conduit-head 
Brings  wholsome  Water,  c  1650  Bnlo~v  iv.  in  Laneham  s 
Let.  (1871)  Pref.  172  The  iudge  of  heavin  and  hell  By  some 

S-edestined  deadlie  lead,  ..  hath  struke  him  dead.  1771 
URKE  Corf.  (1844)  I.  330  My  passions  are  not  to  b«  roused 
..by  those  who  lie  in  their  cold  lead.  1884  Lam  Times 
Rep.  LI.  161/2  The  attachments  to  buildings  were  made.. 
by  a  bolt  screwed  into  the  lead  of  the  ridge.  1887  Times 
(weekly  ed.)  23  Dec.  6/1  If  you  don't  stand  loyal  .  .  you  will 
get  the  lead. 

fb.  A  plate  of  lead.   Obs. 

1523  FITZHERB.  Husl>.  §  122  Layde  vpon.  .a  thynne  sclate 
or  leed. 

5.  a.  A  large  pot,  cauldron,  or  kettle  ;  a  large 
open  vessel    used   in   brewing   and   various   other 
operations.      (Originally,  one  made  of  lead,  but 
early  used  without  reference  to  the  material.)     Now 
only  dial.     b.  dial.  A  leaden  milk-pan. 

a.  a  \\ooGerefa  \nAnglia  '18861  IX.  264  Hwer,  lead,cytel, 
etc.  c  1250  Death  242  in  O.  E.  Misc.  182  Also  beoS  hi* 
e^e-puttes  ase  a  brupen  led.  c  1300  Htwelok  924  Y  shal  .. 
make  the  broys  in  the  led.  13.  .  in  Archiv  Stud.  nen.  Spy. 
LXXIX.  449/62  A  lede  of  bras  then  did  he  bring  with  pik 
fullfilled.  1370-80  XI  Tains,  /fell  37  in  O.  R.  Misc.  App.  iii. 
224  per  weore  |>ei  turmented  in  ^o  ledes.  138.1  WYCLIF  i  Seutt* 
ii.  14  He  putte  it  [the  fleshhook]  into  the  leede  or  into  the 
cawdroun.  ^1386  CHAUCKR  Prol.  202  His  eyen  stepe, 
and  rollinge  in  his  heed,  That  stemed  as  a  forneys  of 
a  leed.  1428  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  6  Yt  suld  hafe  brynt 
oute  his  lede  bothom.  c  1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  39  Caste 
hym  to  sebe  with  J>in  grete  Fleysshe,  in  lede  o^er  in  Caude- 
roun.  1504  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  101,  1  will  that  they  shall 
haue  all  brewyng  ledys.  1553  LYNUESAY  Monarche  5103 
Sum,  brynt  ;  sum,  soddin  in  to  leiddis,  157$  Gamut.  Giirton 
iv.  ii,  Haue  you  not.  .behind  your  furnace  or  leade,  A  hole 
where  a  crafty  knaue  may  crepe  in  for  neade  ?  1639  T.  DE 
GRAY  C0mJ>l.  Ilorsem.  137  Put  all  these  into  a  lead  or 
rbalderon.  1869  Lonsdalt1  Gloss.,  Leiid,  a  vat  for  dyeing. 


b.  1750  W.  Ei.r.is  Mod.  Hnsbandm.  III.  129  To  improve 
Cream.  To  do  this,  take  a  Pint  or  more  of  Stroakings, . .  and 
divide  it  into  several  Pans,  or  Leads,  or  Kivers.  1813  VAN* 
COUVKR  Agric.  Devon  232  Dairy  utensils,  consisting  of  leads, 
kettles,  pans.  .&c,  1895  *  ROSEMARY*  Under  the  Chilterns 
ii.  69  Rose  always  scoured  the  great  '  leads',  .and  left  no 
half-cleaned  corners  to  taint  the  milk. 

6.  A  *  bob '  or  lump  of  lead  suspended  by  a  string 
to  ascertain  the  depth  of  water;  a  sounding-lead. 
Phrases,  To  cast,  heave  the  lead.    To  arm  the  lead'. 
to  fill  the  hollow  in  the  lead  with  tallow  in  order  to 
discover  the  nature  of  the  bottom  by  the  substances 
adhering  (Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.  1867  s.v.  Arm  . 
•\-  Also,  the  leaden  sinker  of  a  net. 

-1440  York  Myst.  ix.  199,  I  sail  caste  leede  and  loke  he 
space,  c  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  in.  1440  Cast  a  led,  &  In 
vs  gyde.  1597  MONTC.OMERIE  Cherrie  fy  Sloe  1187  Their 
leid  ay..  Micht  warn  them.  1613  J.  DENNYS  Secrets  of 
Angling  i.  xix,  Then  on  that  Linke  hang  Leads  of  euen 
waight.  1626  CAPT.  SMITH  Acrid.  Yng.  Sea-men  29  Heaue 
the  lead.  1628  DIGBY  I7oy.  A/edit.  (1868)  13,  I  sent  my 
shalloppes  out  with  leades  to  sound  the  depth.  1657  TRAIT 
Comm.  Ps.  xxv.  i  The  best  heart  is  lumpish,  and  naturally 
beareth  downward,  as  the  poise  of  a  clock,  as  the  lead  of  a  net. 
1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780)  M  m  4  Sounding  with 
the  hand-lead,  .is  called  heaving  the  lead  by  seamen.  1836 
MARKVAT  Midsh.  Easy  xxx,  A  man.  .lowering  down  the 
lead,  sounded  in  seven  fathoms.  1840  —  Poor  Jack  xxxv, 
We  ran  through  the  Swin  by  the  lead.  1860  Merc.  Marine 
Mag.  VII.  248  The  lead  used.. was  the  ordinary  hand-lead 
ofo  Ibs.  instead  of  the  deep  sea-lead  of  28  to  32  Ibs. 

7.  //.    a.  The  sheets  or  strips   of  lead  used  to 
cover  a  roof;  often  collect,  for  a  lead  fiat,  a  lead 
roof,  f  occas.  construed  as  sing.    b.  The  lead  frames 
of  the  panes  in  lattice  or  stained  glass  windows. 

a.  1578-9  in  Willis  &   Clark  Cambridge    (1886)  I.   538 
Mending  the  leddes  over  the  lihrarie  chambers.     1588  lJi>. 
ANDUEWES  Scrm.  Spittle  (1641)  5  He  looketh  downe  on  his 
brethren,  as  if  he  stood  on  the  top  of  a  Leads.     1625  BACON 
Ess.,  Building  tArb.)  550  A  Goodly  Leads  upon  the  Top, 
railed  with  Statua's  interposed.     «  1635  CORBET  Itcr  Bar. 
(1647)  133  Gardens  cover  howses  there  like  leades.      1726 
LEONI  A  Iberti's  Arc/tit.  I.  78  Leads  or  Terrasses  from  whence 
the  Soldiers  may  be  molested  with  stones  or  darts.     1760 
C.  JOHNSTON  C/trys<it(i822)  I.  238  A  cat.,  whom  she  used  to 
meet  in  the  evenings,  upon  the  leads  of  the  house.     1824 
SCOTT  Redgauntlet  ch.  xiii,  Trumbull .  .clambered  out  upon 
the  leads.     1873  DIXON  Two  Queens  II.  vn.  vi.  42  A  blare  of 
trumpets  from  the  leads  told  every  one.  .that  [etc.J. 

b.  1705  HEARNE  Collect.  8  Nov.  lO.  H.  S.)  I.  68  After  the 
Examination  of  the  Hooks,  &  a  slight  view  of  the  Leads. 
1885  F.  MILLER  Glass  Painting  vii.  69  It  gives  the  effect  of 
weakness  to  see  large  pieces  of  glass  leaded  with  narrow  leads. 

8.  Printing.  A  thin  strip  of  type-metal  or  brass, 
less  than  type-high,  of  varying  thickness  and  length, 
used  in  type-composition  to  separate  lines;  before 
1800  known  as  space-line. 

1808  STOWKR  Printer's  Gram.  515  Leads,  4  to  a  pica,  per 
pound,  is.  icw/.  1824  J.  JOHNSON  Typogr.  II.  125  All 
measures  are  made  to  pica  m's,  and  all  leads  are  cast  to  m's 
of  the  above  body.  1848  CRAIG,  Leads  or  space  lines.  1889 
/father's  Mag.  Apr.  819/1  A  newspaper  which  ..  avoids 
double  leads.,  and  all  forms  of  typographical  hysteria. 

9.  In  the  knitting-machine  :  The  lead  or  tin  socket 
holding  the  shanks  of  one  or  more  noedles. 

1839  URF,  Du  t.  A  rts  650  In  order  to  fit  the  needles  for  the 
frame,  they  are  now  cast  into  the  tin  sockets,  or  leads  as 
they  are  called  by  the  workmen. 
II.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

10.  simple  attrib.  passing  into  adj.  Made  (wholly 
or  partly)  of  lead,  consisting  of  lead. 

1379  Mem.  Kipon  (Surteesi  III.  10^  Et  de  j  Ledepan.  1422 
Sitrtees  Misc.  (Surtees)  16  Yat  the  lede  pype  and  the  shelfs 
be  the  wyfe's  of  Symond  of  Stele.  1811  SCOTT  />'/<>£.  h'oticts 
Prose  Wks.  (1870)  IV.  273  The  copies  had  hung  on  the 
bookseller's  hands  as  heavy  as  a  pile  of  lead  bullets.  1825 
J.  NICHOLSON  Ogetat.  Mechanic  362  Lead  pipts  arc  some 
times  cast  in  an  iron  mould,  made  in  two  halves.  1868  A' ep. 
to  Govt.  U.  S.  Munitions  e/WwApn.o86  These  [Galling] 
guns  discharge  half-pound  solid  lead-balls. 

11.  General  comb. :  a.  attributive,  as  lead-colour, 
-glaze,  -grain,  -\-groove,  -mine,  -miner,  -ere,  -stag, 
-vein. 

1658  ROWLAND  tr.  Moitffcfs  Theat.  Ins.  9-19  Poysoned 
Honey,  .staines  the  honey-comb  with  a  Kinde  of  *Lead- 
colour.  1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  416  Of  the  Cum- 
pound  Colours,  Lead  colour  is  of  indigo  ami  white.  1842 
PARNKLL  Chum.  Anal.  (1845)  276  A  porcelain  bason  having 
a  'lead  glaxe.  a  1728  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Fossils 
\.  (1729)  I.  207  *  Lead-Grains  so  pure  aJ;  nearly  to  approach 
the  Fineness  of  Virgin  Lead,  c  1750  J.  NELSON  ^ml.  (1836) 
84  A  great  company  of  men  that  worked  in  the  "lead-groves. 
1653  MANLOVK  (////*•}  The  Liberties  and  Cvstomes  of  the  | 
*  Lead- Mines.  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Refl.  i.  iii.  heading, 
Wandring.  .among  cover'd  Lead-mines  that  he  knew  not  of. 
1761  WESLEY  Jrnl.  9  June,  Most  of  the  men  are  "lead-miners. 
1653  MANLOVE  Lead-Mines  4  If  any.  .there  "Lead-oar  may 

fet.  1661-9  BoVLii  P/iysiol.  Ess.  11.  i.  52  So  unlike  cormium 
,ead-Oar,  that  the  workmen  upon  that  account  are  pleased 
to  call  it  Steel-Oar.  1854  RONALDS  &  RICHARDSON  Chi'tn. 
Technol.  (ed.  2}  I.  108  More  adapted  for  smelting  some  lead- 
ores  than  the  others.  1864  WAITS  />/,f.  CJum,  II.  523 
Analyses  of  *  Lead-slags  from  lilast  Furnace,  a  1728  Woon- 
WARD  Nat.  Hint.  Fossils  \.  (1729)  I.  159  Out  of  a  *Lea<l-Vcin 
. .  in  Wales.  1874  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  $  Mining  313 
Lead-veins,  rich  in  silver. 

b.  objective,  as  lead-burner^  -carving,  -smelting 
(also  altHb.). 

1894  Daily  'News  6  Sept.  6/7  M—  VV— ,  *lead  burner, 
brother  of  the  deceased,  said  [etc.].  1748  LADY  LUXBOKOUGH 
Let.  to  Shenstone  Easter  Sunday,  The  present  fashion  at 
London,  is  all  "lead-carving.  1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines 
f,  Mining  p.  viii,  'Lead-smelting  blast-furnaces.  Ibid.  296 
Lead-smelting  oies  can  he  produced. 


C.  instrumental,  as  UaJ-lappcil,  -lined,  -rule,!, 
-sheathed  adjs. 

1830  SCOTT  DMIII  Devorgnil  i.  i,  The  dry  bones  of 
*lead-lapp'd  ancestors.  1828  J.  M.  SITAKMAN  Brit.  Gunner 
(ed.  2)  120  Cartridges,  .packed  in  *Lead-lined  Barrels  and 
Cases.  1895  E.  A.  PARKKS  Health  25  Lead-lined  cisterns 
are,  on  the  whole,  better  avoided.  1871  R.  ELLIS  tr.  Catullus 
xxii.  8  The  parchment-case  *Lead-ruled.  1691  T.  H[ALK] 
Ace.  New  Invent.  8  *Lead-sheathed  Ships. 

d.  parasynthetic,  as  lead-coloured,  -lidJed  adjs. 
e.  similative,  esp.  with  adjs.  of  colour,  as  lead-Hue, 
-brown,  -grey  ;  lead-like  adj.  and  adv. 

1882-4  Yarrelfs  firit.  Birth  (ed.4>  III.  505  Legs  and  toes 
pale  blue,  Incoming  'lead-blue  a  few  days  after  death. 
1897  MAKV  KINCSLF.Y  IV.  Africa  90  A  slope  of  smooth  and 
*lead-brown  slime.  i6n  COTGR.,  1'kiubasse,.  .  Mead  coloured. 
1815  J.  NKAI.  lira.  Jonathan  III.  378  Spanish  brown,  or  lead 
coloured  roofs.  1837  GOSSK  in  l.ifo  (1800)  ro7  The  insects 
were.  .of  a  *lead-grey  colour.  1856  BOKKK  Cttlaynos  in.  ii, 
Robs  the  *lead-lidded  god  of  many  an  hour.  1842  TENNYSON 
St.  Sim.  Styl.  25  Those  Mead-like  tons  of  sin.  1816  BVKO-. 
Siege  Cor.  xiii,  The  mail  weighed  lead-like  on  his  breast. 

12.  Special  combs.  :  lead-arming,  the  tallow- 
used  for  'arming'  a  lead  (see  6)  ;  lead-ash,  -ashes, 
litharge;  lead-back  (U.S.^,  the  American  dunlin 
(Cent.  JJict.)  ;  lead-bath,  (a)  the  mass  of  melted 
lead  in  a  lead-furnace  ;  (6)  the  molten  lead  with 
which  gold  and  silver  ores  nre  melted  before  cupel- 
lation  ;  lead-comb,  a  comb  made  of  lead,  used  for 
the  purpose  of  darkening  the  hair;  •)•  lead-dust 
(see  cjuot.)  ;  lead-eater  dial,  (see  quot.  1855); 
f  lead  foam,  the  oxide  skimmed  from  the  sur 
face  of  molten  lead  ;  lead-foot  a.  =  leaden- 
footed  ;  lead  glance  [  -  Du.  hodglans],  galena  ; 
•\  lead-house,  ?a  plumber's  shop;  f  lead-lath, 
?a  batten  for  laying  a  leaden  roof  upon;  lead- 
light,  a  window  in  which  small  panes  are  fixed  in 
leaden  cames,  also  attrib.  ;  lead-line,  (a)  a  sound 
ing-lead  or  plumb-line  ;  (6)  a  line  loaded  with 
leaden  weights,  running  along  the  bottom  of  a  net  ; 
(<r)  a  bluish  grey  line  along  the  gums  at  their 
junction  with  the  teeth,  indicating  lead-poisoning; 
f  lead-lustre,  lead  oxide  used  as  a  glaze  ;  t  lead- 
mall,  ?  a  leaden  mallet  or  a  mallet  for  beating 
lead  ;  lead-man,  (a)  a  dealer  in  lead  ;  (^)  a  lead- 
miner  ;  lead-maroasite,  ?  zinc  blende  (see  quot.)  ; 
lead-mill,  (a)  an  establishment  for  producing  milled 
or  sheet  lead;  (A)  (see  quot.  1864);  lead-nail 
(mostly//.),  a  nail  used  to  fasten  a  sheet  of  lead  on 
a  roof;  lead-ochre  =  MASSICOT;  lead-paper,  a 
test-paper  treated  with  a  preparation.of  lead  ;  f  lead- 
pen  ?a  metallic  pencil  for  ruling  lines;  lead-pen 
cil,  a  pencil  of  graphite,  often  enclosed  in  cedar  or 
other  wood;  lead-plant  (U.S.),  a  shrub  (Amor  f  ha 
canescens)  found  in  the  west  of  the  Mississippi 
valley,  and  believed  to  indicate  the  presence  of 
lead  ore  ;  lead-plaster  =  DIACHYLON  ;  lead- 
poisoning,  poisoning  acute  or  chronic)  by  the 
introduction  of  lead  into  the  system  ;  lead-pot, 
a  pot  or  crucible  for  melting  lead  ;  f  lead-pound, 
a  measure  of  weight  ;  lead-reeve  (see  quot.)  ; 
lead-sinker  (see  quot.  1X75!  ;  lead-soap  (see 
quot.)  ;  lead-spar  =  ANGI.ESITE  or  CEBUSSITE  ; 
lead-sugar  (see  quot.)  ;  lead-tree,  (a)  Hot.,  a 
West  Indian  name  for  the  tropical  leguminous 
tree,  Leiicxna  G/auca  ;  (b)  a  crystalline  deposit 
of  metallic  lead  or  zinc  that  has  been  placed  in 
a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  ;  lead-vitriol  = 
ANGLESITK  ;  •)•  lead-walling  Salt-making  (see 
quot.)  ;  lead-wash  =  lead-water  ;  lead-water 
(»  G.  tltiwasser},  dilute  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1888)  ;  lead-work,  plumber's 
work  and  material  ;  work  in  lead  esp.  glaziers' 
work;  lead-works  //.,  an  establishment  for 
smelting  lead-ore  ;  lead-wort,  a  herbaceous  plant 
of  southern  Kurope  (Plumbago  Kuroprea}  ;  also, 
any  plant  of  the  genus  I'lumbago  or  the  order 
J'/iiwbiiginew. 

1881  OGILVIF,  "/.f/i^rtMjtheslag  of  lead.  1523-4!;!  Swayne 
Churchw.  Ace.  Samtin  (1896)  67  For  Mede  asches  \\yi.  1799 
G.  SMITH  Laboratory  I.  193  One  of  lead  ashes.  1839  UKI- 
Diet.  Arts  754  The  smelter  throws  a  shovelful  of  small  coal 
or  coke  cinder  upon  the  Mead  bath.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mecli.,  Lea<t-l<ath.  1715  GARTH  Clarcniotit  96  Nor  yet 
Mead-comb  was  on  the  toilet  pl:ic'd.  1727-41  CHAMBKRS 
Cycl.,  "Lead  Dust,  is  a  preparation  used  l.y  the  potters; 
made  by  throwing  charcoal  dust  into  melted  lead,  and 
stirring  them  a  long  time  together.  1788-9  *Lead-eater 
[see  CAOUTCHOUC  i].  1855  ROBINSON  ll'hitl'y  (,'foss.,  Lena- 
eater,  Indian-rubber,  for  removing  pencil  marks  on  paper. 
1552  HULOF.T,  *J.eade  fome  or  spume,  nwlyl'ititis.  1896  K. 
TVNAN  Loi'er's  Breast-Knot  15  "Lead-foot,  slow,  Did  the 
day  round  to  evening-flame  ?  1810  J.  T.  in  Kisifon's  Siirv. 
Devon  p.  ,\v,  Lead  is  found  in  the  state  uf  galena  or 
Mead  glance.  1843  PORTLOCK  Geol.  i8t  Lead  glance  is  also 
occasionally,  but  not  frequently  met  with,  in  small  masses. 
1384-5  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surteesi  390  In  3  ladys  calcis 
empt.  pro  Medyhous,  lot/.  1424  Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees)  III. 
152  Item  Ricardo  Homer  circa  ledhows  .  .  7*.  orf.  1466  in 
Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  11886)  III.  93  '1  he  said  Roofe 
shal  haue  sufficient  Meedlathis  of  herty  ooke  sufficiently 
dried.  1844  Catholic  Weekly  Instructor  103  Fixing  a  small 
copper  gutter  at  the  bottom  of  each  Mead-light.  1895  Jnu. 


LEAD. 

K.  tnst.  Brit.  Arcliit.  14  Mar.  350  All  lead-light  windows 
should  have  iron  casements.  1485  \aval  Act.  Hen.  VI I 
1180.6151  'Leedelynes.J.  1839  KAII.KV  Festns  xx.  (1^848)  248 
Peeper  than  ever  leadline  w_ent.  1879  .S7.  George's  tlosp. 
Rc/>  IX.  100  The  tobacconist  had  a  'lead  line'  on  the 
gums.  1485  Xaval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  sg'Lcde  rnalles 
feble.-xiiij.  1497  in  I.d.  Tnas.Acc.  Scot.  (1877)  I.  350  Item, 
to  the  "lede  man,  making  ledin  pellokkis.  1625  BACON  Kss., 
Riches (ArbO  235  A  Great  Colliar,  A  Great  Come  Master,  a 
Great  Lead-man.  1633  B.  JONSON  Love's  Welt:  Wcll'Cck, 


leadincn.  a.  1728  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Fossils  i.  (1729)  I. 
183  A  "Lead-Marrasite.  .much  like  the  Potters  Lead-Ore. . 
The  Miners  call  this  Mock-Ore.  Mock-Lead,  Wild-Lead, 
and  Blindc.  1863  P.  HARRY  Dockyard  Econ.  109  Chatham 
has  a  monopoly  of  the  dockyard  lead  manufacture.  During 
the  year  the  'lead-mill  turned  out  2i,852Cwt.  r  qr.  21  11). 
1864  CKAIG  Snppl.,  Lead-mil/,  a  circular  plate  of  lead 
used  by  the  lapidary  for  grinding  or  roughing.  1354  tlent. 
Ripon  (Surlees)  III.  92  In  ccc  'lednayle  emp.  12^.  1476-7 
Durham  Ace.  Kol/s  (Surtces)  95  Sol.  pro  iiij''  ledenale 
..\-2ii.  1536-7  ll'iti.  (Surtees)  698,  too  leydnall',  5</.  1869 
Lonsdalc Gloss., Lead-nails.  1899 CAGNEY tr.  fakx!?* Clin. 


Hiafii.  v.  (ed.  4)  159  The  brown  or  black  stain  upon  the 
•lead-paper  will  again  show  the  presence  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  1682  WILDING  in  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  255  For  Paper, 
Inkhorne,  and  *Lead  pen  ..  oo  or  05.  111693  Urgvkarit 
Rabelais  ill.  xxv.  203  He  with  a  White  Lead  Pen  . .  drew 
a..  Number  of.  .Points.  1688  R.  HOLMK  Armoury^  in.  in. 
144/2  lilack  and  red  *Lead  Pencils.  1704  Lond.  Gas.  No. 
4044/1  A  Letter,  .written  on  Horseback  with  a  Lead-Pencil. 
1863  EMERSON  Misc.  Papers,  T/ioreaH  Wks.  (Bohn)  III. 
324  A  manufacturer  of  lead-pencils.  1864  WKHSTKH,  « Leal- 
plant.  1865  *Lead- plaster  [see  Itad-iOafy  1878  HRISTOWE 
Theory  f,  1'ract.  Mcd.f>^^  Chronic  "lead-poisoning.  13.. 
Measures  of  Weight  in  Kit.  Ant.  I.  70  Sex  waxpunda 
makiet  .j.  *leedpound.  1687  Mining  Lams  in  Collinson  Hist. 
Somerset  I.  117  Any  miner  who  finds  himself  aggrieved 


use.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Lead-Sinker  (Knitting- 
mathine'i,  one  of  the  devices  which  alternate  with  the  jack- 
sinkers  in  the  depression  of  the  loops  between  the  needles. 
1865  WATTS  Diet.  Client.  III.  564  ''Lead-soaps,  lead-salts  of 
the  fat-acids.  Common  lead-plaster  is  a  preparation  of  this 
kind.  1821  R.  JAMESON  Man.  Min.  85  Accompanied  with 
galena  or  lead-glance,  and  Mead-spars.  1852  SEIDEL  Organ 
122  The  oxygen  contained  in  the  atmosphere  is  imparted^to 
bad  brass,  and  produces  what  is  called  'lead-sugar  . .  which 
is  eagerly  sought  and  consumed  by  mice.  1844  FOWNES 
Clieni.  199  The  common  . .  experiment  of  the  "lead-tree. 
1864  GRISEBACH  Flora  W.  Indian  1st.  785  Lead-tree,  Len- 
txna  ulaitea.  1674  RAY  Collect.  Words,  Making  Sn/t 
142  A  *Lead-walling  is  the  Brine  of  twenty-four  hours  boil 
ing  for  one  house.  1876  BRISTOWE  Theory  <$•  Pract.  Med. 
(1878)  330  The  local  inflammation  maybe  allayed  to  some 
extent  by  the  use  of  "lead-wash.  1875  Dental  Cosmos  XVII. 
STO  Keep  the  gum  covered  with  a  pellet  of  cotton  saturated 
with  'lead-water  and  laudanum.  1641  in  Willis  &  Clark 
Cambridge  (1886)  I.  95  *Leadworke  in  y"  East  Range.  1825 
J.  NICHO'LSON  Operat.  Mechanic  638  Lead-work  is  used  in 
inferior  offices.  1859  GWILT  Encycl.  Archil,  (ed.  4!  586 
Glazing,  .may  be  classed  under  the  heads  of  sashwork,  lead- 
work,  and  fretwork,  a  1728  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Foss.  t. 
(1729)  I.  7  The  Lord  Derwentwater's  'Lead-Works  near 
Haden-Bridge  in  Northumberland.  1897  Daily  News  25  Dec. 


<y  Currytng(\^>^  82  The  dentellaria,  or  leadwort. 

b.  In  names  of  chemical    compounds,  as  lead 
carbonate,  chloride,  iodide,  salts,  etc. 

1873  Ferities'  Client,  (ed.  TI)  450  Lead  Chloride,  .separates 
as  a  heavy  white  crystalline  precipitate.  Ibid.,  Lead  Iodide 
.  .dissolves  in  boiling  water.  Ibid.  451  Lead  Carbonate,  .is 
sometimes  found,  .crystallised  in  long  white  needles,  accom 
panying  other  metallic  ores.  Ibid.,  Lead  Nitrate. 

c.  In  the  names  of  diseases  caused  by  the  pre 
sence  of  lead  in  the  system,  as  lead-colic,  -distem 
per,  -enceph alopathy,  -palsy,  -paralysis,  for  which 
see  also  the  second  member  in  each. 

1774  PENNANT  Toitr  Scotl.  in  1772,  114  The  miners  and 
smelters  are  subject  here  . .  to  the  lead  distemper  which 
brings  on  palsies.  1866  W.  H.  O.  SANKEY  Lect.  Ment.  Dis. 
viii.  162  Lead  palsy  . .  is  accompanied  with  obstinate  con 
stipation  or  lead  colic,  and  the  gums  are  marked  with  a 
peculiar  blue  line.  1897  A  Mutt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  967  Many 
of  the  miners,  .have  died  from  lead  encephalopathy. 

Lead  (.!«!'.,  sb*  Forms  :  4-6  lede,  (4  ledde), 
?-6  Sc.  leid,  6  leade,  7-  lead.  [f.  LEAD  w.l ;  cf. 
OHG.  leitt  (MHG.,  mod.G.  kite). 


used  somewhere  by  Bolingbroke.] 

fl.  The  action  of  the  vb.  LEAD!;  leading,  direc 
tion,  guidance.  To  take  to  lead:  to  take  under 
one's  direction  or  guidance.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1 570  pai  left  be  lede  of  bar  lau.  Ibid. 
12029  pan  tok  ioseph  iesus  to  ledde.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy 
10653  Horn  lacked  the  lede  of  be  lorde  Ector.  1 1470  HENRY 
Wallace  IX.  1532  Decest  scho  was,  God  tuk  hir  spreit  to 
leid.  e  1510  Gest  Robyn  Hade  vii.  368  in  Child  Ballads  \  1888) 
III.  74/1  Take  fyue  of  the  best  knyghtes  That  be  in  your  lede. 
t  b.  Gentleman,  man  of  lead :  one  who  has  a 
recognized  leading  position.  Obs. 

T793  LD.  WESTMORLAND  in  Lecky  Eng.  in  i%tk  C.  (1887) 
VI.  558  The  men  of  talent  and  lead  in  his  Majesty's  service. 
•  1842  WEBSTER  Wks.  (1877)  II.  130  More  than  thirty  Whigs, 
many  of  them  gentlemen  of  lead  and  influence. 

c.  Direction  given  by  going  in  front ;   example, 
precedent;  esp.  in  phr.  to  follow  the  lead  of . 
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1863  BRIGHT  ,$/.  Atiter.  30  June,  To  accept  the  lead  of  ttie 
J''nipcror  of  the  French  on.. one  of  the  greatest  questions. 
1868  J.  H.  BLUNT  Ref.  Ch.  Eng.  I.  405  The  king  had  set 
an  example  . .  and  the  subject  was  only  too  ready  to  follow 
tin-  royal  lead.  1875'!".  W.  HIGI.INSON  Hist.  U.  S,  xxiv.  240 
Under  the  lead  of  Josiah  Quincy  ..  a  law  was  passed  for 
bidding  the  importation  of  slaves.  1884  LADY  VKKNKY  in 
Contemp.  Rev.  Oct.  546  Is  the  American  model  a  success — 
a  lead  which  it  is  desirable  to  follow  out?  1899  CHKYNK 
CJir.  IfscFs.  lii.  56  The  early  Christians,  in  interpreting  the 
Old  Testament,  followed  the  lead  of  the  Jews. 

d.  spec,  in  Hunting^  etc.,  chiufly  in  phr.  to  give 
a  lead,  i.  e.,  to  go  first  in  leaping  a  fence  or  the  like, 
so  as  to  encourage  the  rest ;  in  quots,  transf. 

1859  G.  A.  LAWRKNCE  Sword  $  Gown  v.  52  Two  Sundays 
ago  . .  a  Mr.  Kolleston  . .  volunteered  to  give  us  a  lead.. . 
He  went  off  at  score,  and  made  the  pace  so  strong,  that  he 
cut  them  all  down  in  the  first  two  verses.  1862  A.  TROLLOPE 
Orley  J^ariH  I.  xxxvin.  296,  I  lost  the  run,  and  had  to  see 
Harriet  Tristram  go  away  with  the  best  lead  anyone  has 
had  to  a  fast  thing  this  year.  1897  MAKY  KINGSMCY  W.  Africa. 
535  *  What  thing  ? '  said  I,  not  wishing  to  give  him  the  lead. 

e.  A  guiding  indication. 

1851  yrnl.  K.  Agric,  Soc.  XII.  i.  141  As  I  have  a  small 
brook  passing  through  the  farm,  .these  carriages  take  their 
lead  from  the  stream  in  due  succession.  1855  BAIN  Senses 
fy  Int.  \\.  ii.  §  13  (1864)  202  For  the  up  and  down  direction 
we  have  a  very  impressive  lead;  this  being  the  direction  of 
gravity. 

2.  The  front  or  leading  place ;  the  place  in  front 
of  (something)  ;  fretj.  in  phr.  to  take  the  (or  a)  lead. 
Also,   the  position   or   function   of  leading  (e.g., 
a  party,  a  deliberative  body),  leadership. 

1570  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xii.  40  His  Grandschir  slane 
at  Lyilujuo  gif  I  Icid.  1745  A  Hi1.  HKKRING  Sp.  at  York 
24  Sept.  6  This  County  ..  takes  the  Lead  of  the  inferior 
Ones.  1761  Hi  MK  Hist.  Eng.  II.  xxvii.  127  He  took  the 
lead  in  every  jovial  conversation.  1768  STKRNE  Sent.  Jaurn. 
11775)  72  (A'rtrt*)  They  take  the  lead,  and  lose  it.. by  turns. 
1796  BURKE  Regie.  PC  cue  iii.  \Vks.  VIII.  137  To  prevent 
those  who  compose  it  from  having  the  open  and  avowed 
lead  in  that  house.  1817  COBBI-:TT  Taking  Leave  13  Unless 
they  [the  country  gentlemen]  shall  cordially  take  the  lead 
amongst  those  working  classes.  1840  HOOD  Up  Rhine  5  For 
a  mile  or  more  the  doctor  took  the  lead  and  kept  it.  1840 
ALISON  Hist.  Europe  VIII.  xlix.  §  18.  20  Boldly  assuming  the 
lead  in  diplomacy,  a  1859  MACAU  LAY  Hist.  Eng.  xxiv.  (1861) 
V.  169 The  lead  of  the  House  of  Commons  had,  however,  en 
tirely  passed  away  from  Montague.  1860  TYNDALL  Glue,  i. 
xxv.  187  Each  of  our  porters  took  the  lead  in  turn.  1879 
M.  ARNOLD  Equality  Mixed  Ess.  66  On  certain  lines,  cer 
tain  nations  find  their  strength  and  take  a  lead.  1884  Times 
iweekly  ed.)  26  Sept.  4/1  Germany  has.. taken  the  lead  of 
other  nations  [in  the  preparation  of  colours  from  coal  tar]. 
b.  The  body  moving  in  front ;  the  van.  U.S. 

1880  TOURGKE  Fool's  Err.  xxxiii.  217  The  lawyers  were 
of  course  in  the  lead.  Ibid,  xxxviii.  281  Then  we  started 
on.  I  rode  beside  Mr.  Watson  in  the  lead. 

3.  f  oner .  Something  that  leads. 

a.  An  artificial  watercourse,  esp.  one  leading  to 
a  mill.     Also  MILL-LEAD.     Cf.  LEAT. 

1541  Litdlow  Churckit}.  Ace.  (Camden)  9  Item,  to  Roger 
Meysyfor  cuttynge  downe  of  ellorns  in  the  ledes.  ,\yi.  1870 
CHAMBKRS  Pop.  Rhymes  17  They  took,  .a  loup  in  the  lead 
and  a  dip  in  the  dam. 

b.  A  channel  in  an  ice-field.     Cf.  LANE  sb.  2. 
1833  SiRj.  Ross  Narr.  -2nd  Voy.  Explan.  Terms  15  A  lead, 

a  channel  in  a  direct  line  through  the  sea.  1853  KANE 
Grinnell  Exp.  xi.  (1856)  78  Something  like  '  a  lead  '  a  little 
to  leeward.  1881  A.  LESLIE  Nordensktiild's  Voy.  lrega  I. 
x.  519  Johnsen  supposed  that  in  a  couple  of  hours  the  whole 
lead  would  be  completely  closed. 

c.  A  path ;    a  garden  path  ;    an  alley.      Blind 
had '«  blind  alley  (see  BLIND  a.  n). 

1590  Acts  Privy  Council  (1899)  XIX.  409  Permytt  them 
to  en  joy  e  the  libertie  of  the  gardens  and  the  orchards  and 
the  leades  to  walke  in.  1885  C.  F.  HOLOEK  Marvels  Anim. 
Life  51  Innumerable  avenues  and  blind  leads  are  built  to 
mislead  the  various  carnivorous  beetles. 

d.  A  leash  or  string  for  leading  a  dog. 

1893  Daily  News  18  July  6/3  Daykin  had  with  him  a  dog, 
which  he  held  by  a  lead.  1898  Wcstm.  Gaz.  2  Sept.  5/3 
Seeing  defendant  with  a  muzzle  in  her  hand  and  an  un 
muzzled  toy  terrier  on  a  lead  in  Holborn. 

4.  Card-playing.  The  action  or  privilege  of  play 
ing  the  first  card  in  a  round  or  trick.     Also,  the 
card  so  played,  or  proper  to  be  played,  or  the  suit 
to  which  it  belongs.      To  return  one's  partners 
lead :  to  play  from  the  same  suit  on  getting  the  lead. 

1742  HOVLK  Whist  ii  If  you  have  a  Sequence  of  King, 
Queen,  and  Knave,  or  Queen,  Knave,  and  Ten,  they  are 
sure  Leads.  Ibid.  12  You  need  seldom  return  your  Partner's 
Lead,  if  [etc.].  1862  '  CAVENDISH'  Whist  (1879)  57  If  al* 
your  suits  are  weak,  the  lead  is  very  disadvantageous. 
1885  PROCTOR  Whit>t  \.  -21  A  forced  lead  from  Queen  and  one 
other.  1896  Daily  News  28  Jan.  6/4  The  system  of  American 
leads — leads  more  frequently  mentioned  than  adopted  in 
England. 

5.  a.  Curling.  The  first  player,  or  the  stone  first 
played.     Also,  the  course  along  which  the  stones 
are  driven  (Jamieson,  1825-80). 

1685  Lintoun  Green  (1817)  38  Convened  for  a  bonspeel,  He 
.  .their  lead,  cr  driver  leal.  1812  Sporting  Mag.  XL.  52  Who 
ever  is  last  in  order  ..is  called  the  driver  and  the  first  the 
lead.  1820  Blackw.  Mag.  VI.  572  The  lead,  or  first  stone,  is 
always,  except  on  very  drug  ice,  expected  to  lie  short. 
b.  Bowls.  (See  quot.) 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Sntp.  s.v.  Bffivlmg,  Lead,  the 
advantage  of  throwing  the  block  and  bowling  first 

6.  Alining,    a.   =LoDE.      b.   Gold-mining.  An 
alluvial  deposit  of  gold  along  the  bed  of  an  ancient 
river.     Also  deep-lead,  great- blue-lead  (see  quots.). 


LEAD. 

a.  1812  BRACKENRIDGE  Vic.vs  of  Louisiana  (1814)  148 
Leads  (or  loads),  are  the  smaller  fissures  that  connect  with 
the   larger,  which  are  called   by  the   miners,  caves.     1872 
'  MARK  TWAIN  '  Roughing  it  xl.  (1882)  218  A 'blind  lead  '  is 
a  lead  or  ledge  that  does  not  'crop  out '  above  the  surface. 
i88r    RAYMOND   Mining  (-loss.,   Lead  . .  See   Lode.      1893 
(il'NTi-R  Miss  Dividends  104  Capital,  -invested  in  the  silver 
leads  of  the  great  mountains. 

b.  1855  Argus  (Melbourne)  19  Jan.  6/r  A  great  curiosity 
was  discovered  in  a  hole  on  this  lead — a  tree.     1874  RAY 
MOND  Statist.   Mints  -V  Alining  16  The  term  'great  blue- 
lead  '  is  employed  by  the  miners  to  distinguish  those  portions 
of  the  alluvium  which  are  found  to  rest  in  a  well-defined 
channel.     1880  FISON  &  HOWITT  Kaniilaroi  272  note,  The 
expression  '  deep  lead  '  refers  to  those  ancient  river-courses 
which  are  now  only  disclosed  by  deep-mining  operation*. 
1888  F.    1 1  <.' MB  Mad.  Midas  i.  i,  Who  knew  ..  where  the 
richest  leads  had  been  in  the  old  days. 

7.  Theatr.    a.  The  leading  or  principal  part  in 
a  play.     b.  One  who  plays  such  a  part. 

1874  F.  C.  BURNANU  i\fy  Unit:  xxv.  229  She  was  a  girl  and 
playing  the  lead  in  the  Northern  Circuit.     1884  G.  MOOKF 
Afnuirner's  ll'ife  (1887)  126   He  bad   been   playing   heavy 
leads  in  Shakespearian  revivals.     1885  J.  K.  JEROME  On  the 
Stage  63  Grey-headed  stars,  and  respectable  married  leads. 

8.  a.   Change-ringing.      ^See  quot.   1874.)      b. 
Alas.  The  giving  out  of  a  phrase  or  passage  by 
one  of  the  parts  in  a  concerted  piece,  to  be  followed 
in  harmony  by  the  other  parts. 

1671  STKDMAN  Tintinnalogia.  55  In  Ringing  Half-pulls, 
sume  Peals  do  cut  Compass,  that  is — the  whole  hunt  comes 
lo  lead  at  the  back  stroke.  1834  SOUTHEY  Doctor  I.  304  A 
lead  single  was  made  in  the  middle  of  the  peal.  1872  Punch 
27  Apr.  170/1  Yon  always  take  up  that  '  lead '  in  the  anthem 
so  dreadfully  '  flat '.  1874  STAINEK  &  UAKKKTT  Diet.  Mus. 
'J'ertns  s.v.  fit'lls,  A  bell  is  said  to  be  '  behind  '  when  she  U 
the  last  of  the  changing  bells,  and  at  '  lead  '  when  she  is  the 
fust.  Thus  the  progress  from  '  lead  '  to  behind  is  said  to  be 
'  going  up ',  and  from  behind  to  lead  is  called  '  going  down  '. 

0.  Friendly  lead  (see  FRIENDLY  a.  2  b).  Also 
simply  lead. 

1851-61  MAYHKW  Lond.  Labour  III.  154  We  went  to  a 
public-house  where  they  were  having  'a  lead',  that  is  a 
collection  for  a  friend  who  is  ill,  and  the  company  throw- 
down  what  they  can  for  a  subscription,  and  they  have  in 
a  fiddle  and  make  it  social. 

10.  Iii  various  technical  uses. 

a.  Electricity,  (a)  The  angle  between  the  plane 
through  the  lines  of  contact  of  the  brushes  or  col 
lectors  of  a  dynamo  or  electric  motor  with   the 
commutator   and    the   transverse   plane   bisecting 
the  magnetic  field,     (b)  A  conductor  conveying 
electricity  from  the  source  to  the  place  where  it  is 
used. 

1881  Design  <\  Work  24  Dec.  455/2  Had  properly  insu 
lated  and  erected  '  leads  '.  .been  employed,  no  serious  result 
would  have  followed  personal  contact.  1893  SLOANE  Electr. 
Diet.,  Lead  of  Brushes  in  a  dynamo  electric  generator,  the 
lead  or  displacement  in  advance  of  or  beyond  the  position  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  connecting  the  poles  of  the  field 
magnet,  which  is  given  the  brushes.  In  a  motor  the  brushes 
are  set  back  of  the  right  angle  position,  or  are  given  a 
negative  lead.  1898  IVcstin.  (,az.  ir  Nov.  9/1  The  use  of 
candles  could  be  dispensed  with  by  the  use  of  a  wandering 
lead  with  a  band  electric  light. 

b.  Engineering,   etc.    The   distance   to   which 
ballast,  coal,  soil,  etc.  has  to  be  carted  or  other 
wise  conveyed  (see  LEAD  Z*.1  I  b)  to  its  destination. 

1852  WIGGINS  Embanking  113  The  cost  of  earth-work 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  distance  it  has 
to  be  conveyed,  which  is  called '  the  lead '.  1894  Wcstm.  Gaz. 
10  Feb.  6/1  Instead  of  sending  the  coal  east  and  west  with 
short  '  leads',  the  company  had  to  send  it  north  and  south 
with  very  long  '  leads '. 

C.  Horology.  The  action  of  a  tooth,  as  a  tooth 
of  a  wheel,  in  impelling  another  tooth  or  pallet. 

1880  TRirrLlN  &  RIGG  Saunter's  Mod.  Horology  40. 

d.  Naut.  The  direction  in  which  running  ropes 
lead   fair,  and   come   down  to  the  deck  (Smyth 
Sailors  Word-bk.  1867).     Cf.  FAIR-LEAD. 

c  1860  H.  STUART  Seamen's  Catech.  37  Ropes  that  want 
a  lead  can  have  one  . .  by  using  a  snatch  block.  1865  Pali 
AlallG.  30  Oct.  4  He  knows  ..  the  lead  of  the  ropes,  the 
use  of  a  boat,  and  a  score  of  other  things.  1897  R.  KIFLIKU 
Captains  Courageous  73  The  lead  of  each  rope  was  fixed  in 
Harvey's  mind  by  the  end  of  the  rope  itself. 

e.  Sawing.  '  The  overhang  of  a  saw,  to  extend 
the  cut  throughout  the  length  of  the  saw  and  to 
carry  the  saw  back  in  the  kerf  during  the  return 
stroke'  (Knight  Diet.  Mech.  1875). 

f.  Steam-engine.  (See  quots.) 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Jt/ecA.,  Lead  of  the  crank,  the  setting 
of  the  crank  of  one  engine  a  little  in  advance  of  the  right 
angle  to  trre  other ;  namely  at  100°  or  110°  in  pjace  of  oo  . 
This  assists  in  rendering  the  motion  of  the  piston   more 
uniform,  by  moderating  its  velocity  at  the  end  of  the  stroke. 
1881  Metal  World  No.  18.  274  The  steam-port  is  open   a 
very  small  amount  when  the  crank  is  in  this  condition  [on 
the  dead  centre],  the  amount  that  the  steam-port  is  then 
open  being  termed  the  lead  of  the  valve.     l8os  Mod.  Steam 
Engine  39  This  amount  of  opening  before  the  piston  com 
mences  its  stroke  is  called  the  lead  of  the  slide. 

11.  attrib.  and  Comb. :  lead-bars  Coaching,  the 
bars  to  which  the  traces  of  the  leaders  are  attached ; 
lead-horse,  ahorse  that  isguided  by alead  (see 3 d) ; 
lead-mule  (cf.  lead-horse}  ;  lead-off,  a  commence 
ment ;  also  that  which   'kads-off',  the  first  of  a 
series;   lead-reins  Coaching,  the  leaders'  rein^; 
lead-screw, '  the  main  screw  of  a  lathe,  -which  gives 
the  feed  motion  to  the  slide-rest'  (Webster  1864). 
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1850  'ROLF  BoLDRKWoOD '  Col.  Reformer  (18911  188  Both 
check-reins  were  carried  away  and  the  *lead  bars  broken. 
1828  J.  M.  SPEARMAN  Brit.  Gunner  ted.  2*  256  Total  weight 
carried  by  the  *lead  horse.  1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines 
•V  Mining  345  Give  me  the  *lead-mule,  and  the  rest  of  us 
will  go  on  to  camp.  1892  Fun  20  Nov.  225/2  It  contains 
1  Seven  Christmas  Eves  \  the  first  or  *lead  off  being  by  clever 
Miss  Graves.  1896  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXX.  in  i  The  buckles 
on  these  *le«id-rems  should  hang  even  over  the  leader's  quar 
ters.  .  .You  have  now  both  lead-reins  in  your  left  hand. 

Lead  (l*"d),  ^-l  Forms:  i  l&dan,  2-4  laden, 
3  Isedeu,  Iseiden,  2-5  leden,  leaden,  (3  leoden, 
Orm.  ledenn),  3-5  ledde,  4-6  led',  e,  4,  7  leede, 
4-7  (chiefly  Sc.)  leide,  leyde,  6-7  leade  ;  6-  lead. 
Fres.  ind.  (contracted  forms} :  2nd  sing.  I  Isetst,  3 
last ;  ^rd  sing,  i  laet,  3  lat,  3-4  let,  4  leth.  Pa.  t. 
i  Isedde,  2  leaded,  2-6  ledd(e,  3  Isedde,  3-4 
leede,  (3  leadde,  leddede),  4-6  ladde,  4-8  lad, 
5-6  ledd,  (5  leded,  Sc.  laid),  4-  led.  Pa.  ppk. 
i  Iseded,  Ised,  3-6  ledde,  4-5  ladd;e,  lede, 
4-7  lad(e,  7  lead>,  4-  led.  Also  3-5  with  pre 
fix  i-,  y-.  [A  Com.  Teut.  wk.  vb.  (wanting  in 
Goth.):  OE.  l&dan  =  OFris.  tida,  OS.  ledjan 
(MDu.  leden,  leiden,  Du.  leiden\  OHG.  (MHG., 
G.)  leiten,  ON.  leida  (Sw.  leda,  Da.  lede)  :-OTeut. 
*laidjany  f.  *lailtd  road,  journey  (see  LOAD,  LODE 
st>s.\  related  to  OK.  ltdan.  ON.  llda  to  go,  travel. 

The  word  has  always  served  as  the  usual   rendering  of 
L.  ductrc,  and    this  _  has   in  some  degree   influenced   the 
development  of  meaning.] 
I.   To  conduct. 

1.  trans.  To  cause  to  go  along  with  oneself. 

f  a.  To  bring  or  take  (a  person  or  animal)  to  a 
place.  Also  with  away,  down,  etc.  Obs.  (Phrases 
like  to  lead  captive  are  now  understood  in  sense  2.) 

i  8*5  /  ~esp.  Psalter\x.v\\{\}.  19  Asti^ende  in  heanisse  ^ehefte 
l<tdde  heftned.  CIOOO^LI  RIG  Gen.  vi.  19  Of  eallum  nytenum 
.  .twe^en^emacan  |?u  lautst  in  to  bam  arce  mid  be.  I6id.\\\\. 
20  Lsede  eowerne  ^ingstan  broSor  to  me.  a  iij$Cott.  Hani. 
221  God  Jeledde  to  him  niatenu  . .  and  adam  ham  alle 
namen  ^esceop.  c  1205  LAV.  26797  [He]  ladde  uorS  Petreiun 
la;<S  beh  hit  weore  him.  c  1250  Gen.  <V  Ex,  858  Wifwes,  and 
(.liildre  ..  He  ledden  a-wei  wiS  herte  prud.  Ibid.  2103 
He  dede  hem  binden  and  leden  dun,  And  speren  faste  in 
his  prisun.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (RolU)  8803  Ober  kni^tcs  ber 
were  inome, . .  &  ilad  in  to  engelond.  c  1375  Sc.  Lfg.  Saints 
xi.  \Symon  «V  Judas)  408  pe  forsad  byscliapis  of  |pat  stede 
a!  hale  be  puple  with  pam  lede.  1387  TKEVISA  Higden 
(Rolls)  III.  97  pat  be  kyng  schulde  be  lad  awey  prisoner 
in  to  Babilon.  c  1400  MAUMDEV.  (i8;gi  x.  113  The  Jews 
hidden  him  upon  an  highe  Roche.  ,1460  Toumeley  Myst. 
xiv.  70  Boldly  thou  thaym  bynde,  And  with  the  leyde.  1530 
PALSGR.  604/2  Shall  I  leade  him  away  with  me  ?  1533  G.\u 
Kit/it  I'ay  70  God  sal  leid  thaime  vp  to  the  heuine  with 
hime  quhilk  ar  deid  in  thrift.  1579  LVLY  Enphues  (Arb.) 
168  Jeremy  before  the  people  were  led  awaye,  apointeth 
their  exile  to  continue  three  score  and  ten  years.  1704 
HKARNE  Duct.  Hist.  (1714)  I.  395  The  Pannomans  . .  he 
successfully  subdued,  leading  away  the  younger  sort  into 
other  countries. 

quasi-^ow/Vc  in  gerund,  a  1533  Lix  BERNERS  Hnon  cxliv. 
539  The  oilier  prysoners,  whom  we  .see  yonder  ledyng  to 
the  del  he  wanie,  1757  Kuz.  GRIFFITH  Lett,  Henry  <y 
J'rancis  (1767)  II.  87  Suppose  a  criminal  leading  forth  to 
execution. 

b.  To  carry  or  convey,  usually  in  a  cart  or  other 
vehicle.  Now  only  north,  dial. :  To  cart  (coal,  corn, 
stones,  turf,  etc.).  To  lead  in  'grain'  :  to  house. 

c  900  tr.  Bxdas  I! hi.  \.  i.  11890)  30  Of  Breotone  nsedran 
on  scipum  Ixdde  wzeron.  Ibid.  in.  v.  [vii.J  168  H,'cdde 
l>i>cop  heht  his  lichoman  . .  lasdan  to  Wintaceastre.  c  1205 
LAY.  3548  To  lauden  pis  garisume  to  leuene  mine  fadere. 
n  1225  Leg.  Kath.  2251  We,  a^emes  bin  heast,  paet  Hcome 
awei  ledden.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  5129  Siluer  and  gold  bai 
wit  bam  ledd.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  iv.  130  Lawe  schal 
ben  a  laborer  and  leden  [1377  lede]  a-feld  dounge.  1375 
HARBOUR  Bruce  x.  195  Vith  this  Bunnok  spokin  had  tnai 
To  leid  thair  hay.  1:1386  CHAUCKR  Monk's  T.  158  The 
vessel  of  the  temple  he  with  hym  ladde.  1-1400  MAUNDEV. 
£1839)  xx'u-  248  Thei  leiden  hire  Houses  with  hem  upon 
charlottes,  r  1420  Liber  Cocornni  (186^1  33  Whenue  thou 
hast  covered  hit  [venison]  so,  Lede  hit  home,  i  1450  St. 
Cuthbcrt  (Surtees>  5300  pare  armour  hame  bai  led.  c  1450 
Bk.  Curtasye  813  in  Bailees  Bk.t  pe  vssher  ledes  bat  on  hed 
ry^t.  £1470  HENRY  Wallace  ix.  1610  A  drawcht  off  wod  to 
leid.  c  1475  RanfCoil^ear  597  Leidand  Coillis  he  geid  To 
Paris  the  way.  1528  Test.  Ebor.  (Surteesi  V.  260  To  Smyth- 
son,  for  ledtnge  corne  at  Acclame,  vjy.  viijrtT.  1530  PALSGR. 
604/2  He  was  ledde  thorowe  the  towne  upon  a  hardell  and 
so  to  the  galowes.  >S94  Ace.  Bk.  W.  IVray  in  Antit/unry 
XXXII.  55  For  leding  ij  lodes  of  haye,  xij'1.  1601  SHAKS. 
Airs  Well  iv.  ili.  298  Faith,  sir,  ha's  led  the  drumme  before 
the  English  Tragedians.  1603  OWEN  Pembrokeshire  (1891) 
93  And  being  thus  dried  throwlie  they  (turf>]  are  led  home 
and  layed  then  vp.  1683  Vestry  Bks.  (Surtees)  341  For  two 
load  of  lime  and  leading  it,  5.1.  17*1  RAMSAY  Elegy  Patie 
Birniev,  Tho'peatsand  turfsand  a'sto  lead.  1799  J.  ROBKRT- 
SON  Agric.  Perth  105  In  no  ca^e  to  reap  when  they  ought  to 
be  leading  in  (housing)  their  grain.  1839  SIONEHOUSK^J.'- 
holme  43  One  shilling  a  load  is  the  price  generally  paid  for 
leading  a  cart-load  of  warp.  1841  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Sat.  II. 
ii.  191  He  undertakes  to  convey  (or  lead,  as  the  term  is)  all 
the  materials  for  a  new  building.  1887  HALL  CAINE  Deem 
ster  xvi.  800  Dan  was  sent  for  the  pair  of  oxen  to  where  they 
were  leading  manure.  1891  ATKINSON  Moorland  Par.  64 
The  people  of  the  farm  in  question,  .had  been  leading,  that 
U,  carting  hay  in  a  'catchy'  time. 

fc.  Of  a  natural  agent,  e.g.  the  wind:  To 
carry.  Obs. 

^97  R.  GLOUC.  (RolU)  2023  He  ariuede  at  soubhamptone 
as  |?e  wind  horn  adde  ylad.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1805  pe 
wind  him  ledd  a-pon  (>e  flodd.  1633  BP.  HALL  Hard  Texts 
607  Causing  the  Clouds  to  lead  in  store  of  rain. 


d.  To  bring  forward,  adduce  (testimony] ;    to 
bring  (an  action).     Now  only  in  Sf.  Law. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  16278  Quat  mister  es  o  witnessing  again 
him  for  to  lede?  ("1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  224  The  crovss 
Capone  ..  Was  officiate  but  less  that  the  law  leidis.  1503 
Exracts  Aberd.  Reg.  (1844)  I.  430  The  richtis,  ressonis  and 
allegacionis  of  batht  the  said  parties,  . .  led,  herde,  sene  and 
understandin.  1564  Warrant  in  D.  H.  Fleming  Maty  Q. 
of  Scots  (1897)  494  Forsamekill  as  thair  wes  ane  proces  of 
forfaltoure  led  aganis  Mathew  sumtyme  Krle  Leuenax  [etc.]. 
1737  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862!  I.  379  A  process  leading  ags*. 
my  guiltiness.  1831  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Discuss.  (1852'  228 
No  evidence  has  yet  been  led  to  show.  1884  LD.  WATSON  in 
Law  Rep.  9  App.  Cases  253  In  the  Court  below,  the  parties 
were  allowed  and  led  proof  of  their  respective  averments. 
1887  Scotsman  19  Mar.,  Proof  was  led  to-day  in  this  action 
of  separation  and  aliment. 

2.  To  accompany  and  show  the  way  to ;  to  con 
duct,  guide,  esp.  to  direct  or  guide  by  going  on  in 
advance ;  to  cause  to  follow  in  one's  path.     Often 
with  ad  vs.,  astray^  away,  forth ,  in,  on,  out.  np,  etc. 

In  early  examples  app.  merely  a  contextual  use  of  sense  i. 

a  900  Martyrol.  26  in  O.  E.  Texts  178  Mine  englas  Sec 
Ia;da5  in  5a  hiofonlican  Hierusalem.  971  Blickl.  Horn.  27 
He  hine  laidde  upon  swibe  hea  dune,  c  1175  Lamb.  Hom. 
no  MonieJ>ewas  ..  ledao  to  debe  on  ende  ^a  be  heom  duse- 
liche  folvao.  .1200  ORMIN  14468  Caym  ledde  himm  [Abael] 
ut  uppp  £>e  feld.  1:1205  LAY.  1098  Brutus  nom  Ignogen  & 
into  scipe  lasdde.  <r  1250  Gen.  ff  Ex.  3607  Go,  led  8is  folc. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  24620  Vnto  J>e  tun  ban  i  me  ledd.  c  1350 
Will.  Palerne  2618  pe  werwolf  hem  ladde  ouer  mures  & 
muntaynes.  £1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxv.  (Tkadee)  47  pane 
till  a  cliawmir  scno  hym  lede  mare  priue.  138*  WYCLIF  Ps. 
lxxvii[i].  14  He  ladde  hem  thennes  in  the  cloude  of  the  day. 
c  1475  RaufCotl%ear'26'$  To  ane  preuie  Chalmer  beliue  thay 
him  led.  1509  HAWKS  Past.  Pleas,  xxxviii.  (Percy  Soc.) 
196  The  gentle  porteres  . .  on  my  way  then  me  lede.  1570 
Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xvi.  51  Hot  he  will  leid  him  in  the 
my  re  Thocht  he  hecht  to  defend  him.  1603  SHAKS.  Mcas. 
for  JA  in.  ii.  47  How  now,  noble  Pompey  !  What,  at  the 
wheels  of  Cxsar?  Art  thou  led  in  triumph?  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  xii.  309  Therefore  shall  not  Moses  . .  his  people  into 
Canaan  lead.  1711  ADDISON  Sfcct.  No.  321  f  9  Satan  is 
afterwards  led  away  to  Gabriel.  1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  i. 
45-7  O  lead  my  Mind . .  Lead  it  thro1  various  Scenes  of  Life. 
1847  H.  ROGERS  Ess.  (1860)  III.  402  The  criminal  must  be 
led  back  by  the  same  road  by  which  he  has  been  led  astray. 
1879  Miss  YONGE  Cameos  Ser.  iv.  xiii.  144  He  was  led  into 
the  chamber  of  presence. 

b.  Of  motives,  conditions,  circumstances:   To 
guide,  direct  to  a  place. 

a  1300  Cursor  jif,  20386  Sais  me  quat  has  you  hider  ledde. 
1821  CLARE  I'ill.  Afinstr.  II.  44  It  was  a  happy  hour  That 
led  me  up  to  I'arnack  hill.  1861  Temple  Bar  1.467  Chance 
led  him  \Q  Basil.  1892  Eng.  lllustr.  Mag.  IX.  867  Instinct 
early  led  him  into  the  political  arena. 

c.  Of  a  clue,  light,  sound,  etc.  :    To  serve  (a 
person)  as  an  indication  of  the  way ;  to  mark  the 
course   for.     Also  absol.  to  lead  in  (Naut.) :    to 
mark  the  course  for  entering  port. 

1697  DRYDEN  I'irg.  Gcorg.  iv.  222  By  the  tinkling  Sound 
of  Timbrels  led,  The  King  of  Heav'n  in  Cretan  Caves  they 
fed.  1824  CAMPBELL  Tkeodric  185  Led  by  that  clue,  he 
left  not  England's  shore  Till  he  had  known  her.  1833 
J.  H.  NEWMAN  Hymn^  Lead,  Kindly  Light,  amid  the 
encircling  gloom,  Lead  Thou  me  on  !  1860  Merc.  Marine 
Mag.  VII.  316  The  two  latter  Lights  in  line  lead  in. 

d.  absol.,  chiefly  in  figurative  contexts. 

1580  SIDNEY  Ps,  \.  \,  He  blessed  is  who  . .  [never]  loosely 
treads  The  straying  steps  as  wicked  councel  leads.  1593 
SHAKS.  3  fit-n.  VI,  in.  i.  99  We  charge  you  ..  To  go  with 
vs  vnto  the  ( Ifficers.  King.  In  Gods  name  lead.  1602  — 
Oth.  i.  i.  311  Pray  you  lead  on.  £1614  SIR  W.  MURE  Dido 
fy  sEntas  i.  89  Quhair  ever  thou  dost  leid  We  follow  the. 
1624  QUAHLES  yob  xvi.  30  My  lips  shall  tread  That  ground 
. .  as  Truth  shall  leade.  1836  I.  WILLIAMS  in  Lyra  Apost. 
(1849)  120  Into  God's  Word. .Thou  leadest  on  and  on.  1863 
COWDEN  CLARKK  Shafts.  Char.  xvi.  390  [They]  who  desire 
to  lead,  must  at  all  events  make  a  show  of  following. 

e.  To  lead  the  way :  t  (a}  with  personal  obj.,  to 
guide,  show  the  way  to  (obs.} ;  (b}  in  later  use  (in 
fluenced  by  sense  13),  to  go  in  advance  of  others, 
take  the  lead  in  an  expedition  or  course  of  action. 

c  1200  ORMIN  3465  Ant  te^re  steorrne  wass  wibb  hemm  To 
ledenn  hemm  be  we^e.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  ii.  (Paulus) 
203  pe  quhilkis  ledand  hym  £e  way  praide  hym  [etc.].  1590 
MARLOWE  Ediv.  //,  ii.  ii. (1598)02,  Lan.  Lead  on  the  way. 
1599  PORTER  Angry  Wont.  Abingt.  (Percy  Soc. )  90  Lead 
thou  the  way,  and  let  me  hold  by  thee.  1613  SHAKS. 
Hen.  VIII,  v.  v.  73  Lead  the  way,  lords.  1697  DRYDEN 
I'trg.Georg.  in.  123  The  first  to  lead  the  Way,  to  tempt 
the  Flood.  1709  PRIOR  Ode  to  Col.  I'illters,  And  in  their 
various  Turns  the  Sons  must  tread  Those  gloomy  Journeys, 
which  their  Sires  have  led.  1770  GOLUSM.  DCS.  I'ill.  170 
He.  .allured  to  brighter  worlds  and  ltd  the  way.  1832  HT. 
MARTJNEAU  Ircland\\.  22  Dora,  .led  the  way.. in  an  oppo 
site  direction.  1847  MAKRYAT  Ckildr.  N.  Forest  vii,  I  can 
manage  it,  Humphrey;  so  lead  the  way.  1874  GREEN  Short 
Hist.  ii.  §  6.  89  In  the  silent  growth  and  elevation  of  the 
English  people  the  boroughs  led  the  way. 

3.  Of  a  commander:  To  march  at  the  head  of 
and  direct  the  movement  of.    Also  with  on.    f  Also 
to  conduct  (warfare)  =  L.  ducerc  helium. 

a  goo  O.  E.  Chron.  an  827  (Parker  MS.)  Se  Ecghryht 
lieddefierd  toDorewibNorban  hymbre.  <  1350  Will  Paler  ne 
1609  WiJ>  be  clennest  cumpanye  bat  euer  king  ladde.  1422 
tr.  Secrela  Secret.,  Prh>.  Priv.  154  Where  ben  tho  that 
ladd  the  grete  hostes?  .1470  Golagros  %  Gait1,  655  The 
thrid  heght  schir  Bantellas,  the  bat;il  to  leid.  c  1470  HENRY 
Wallace  vii.  1171  Hew  Kertyngayme  thewantguard  ledis 
he.  1513  DOUGLAS  sK*eis  xi.  lii.  28  Ne  na  weirfair  with 
;our  pepill  leid  I.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot. 
vi.  332  He  leids  ane  armie  till  Northumberland.  1605 
SHAKS.  Macb.  v.  vi.  4  You  (worthy  Vnkle)  Shall . .  Leade  our 
first  Battell.  1736  LEDIARD  Life  Marlborough  II.  367  The 


Prince.. led  them  on  with  great  Gallantry.  1821  R.  TURNEK 
Arts  4-  Set.  (ed.  18)  188  Many  thousands  of  them  [elephants 
have  at  once  been  led  to  battle.  1847  MARRYAT  Ckildr.  N. 
Forest  iv,  He  longed,  .to  lead  his  men  on  to  victory. 

absol.  (1420  Ant  Mrs  of  Arth.  397  (Douce  MS.)  Withe  ;\ 
launce  one  loft  bat  louely  cone  lede.  1581  SAVILE  Tacitus' 
Agric.  (1622)  194  The  army. .cried  to  leade  into  Caledonia. 
1623  LJiNGHAM  Xenophon  loCyrus.  .told  them,  that  his  pur 
pose  was  to  lead  against  the  great  King.  1791  COWCEH 
Iliad  iv.  430  Go  therefore  thou,  Lead  on. 

4.  To  go  before  or  alongside  and  guide  by  direct 
or  indirect  contact;  to  conduct  (a  person)  by  hold 
ing  the  hand  or  some  part  of  the  body  or  clothing, 
(an  animal)  by  means  of  a  cord,  halter,  bridle,  etc. 
Const,  by  (the  hand,  etc.).     Also  with  advs.  away, 
in,  off,  on,  out,  up  and  down,  etc.    To  lead  apes  (in 
hell} :  see  APE  sb.  6. 

971  Blickl.  Hom.  71  His  frejnas  ..  latddon  him  to  bone 
eosol.  <  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Man.  xv.  14  Se  blinda  ^yf  he 
blindne  last  hij  feallaS  begen  on  aenne  pytt.  c  1175  Lamb. 
Hom.  in  pet  mon.  .sarine  frefracS  o3er  blindne  let,  c  13*0 
Sir  Tristr.  446  Tristrem  hunters  sei^e  ride  Lesof  hounde^ 
bai  ledde.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxiii.  (George)  274  Ta 
pi  belt  &  hyme  [a  dragon]  lede,  &  about  his  hals  knyt  it 
sone.  £1420  Anturs  of  Arth.  447  His  stede  was  sone 
stabillede,  and  lede  to  pe  stalle.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur 
i.  xlix,  The  brachet  was  mine  that  the  Knight  lad  away. 
1500-20  DUNBAR  Poettts  xiii.  17  His  fa  sum  by  the  oxstai 
leidis.  Ibid.  xc.  35  That  ane  blynde  man  is  fed  forth  be 
ane  uther.  1530  PALSGR.  604/2  Lede  my  horse,  I  praye 
you,  up  and  downe.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  i.  4  A  milke 
white  lamb  she  lad.  1614  Sin  A.  GORGES  tr.  Lucaris  Phar- 
salia  i.  37  Then  doth  he  take  a  faire  large  bull  . ,  And  him 
vnto  the  Altar  leades.  1766  GOLDSM.  fie.  W.  xxili,  The 
captive  soldier  was  led  forth.  1813  Sketches  Charac.  (ed.  z] 
I.  29  [She]  returned,  leading  in  a  lovely  little  girl.  1830 
TENNYSON  Ode  Memory  in.  10  In  sweet  dreams  ..  Thou 
leddest  by  the  hand  thine  infant  Hope.  1862  Temple  Bat 
IV.  252  The  chestnut,  .was  led  off  to  the  stable. 

b.  To  lead  (a  bride  to  the  altar ;  to  church  (f  also 
simply  :  ?  after  L.  ducere) :  To  marry. 

1530  PALSGR.  604/2,  I  lede  a  bride  to  churche,  j'e  inayne, 
1700  DRYDEN  Ovid's  Metam.  xii.  267  He  had  either  led  Thy 
Mother  then  ;  or  was  by  Promise  ty'd.  iSia  LANDOR  Ct. 
Julian  v,  in.  5  He  leads  her  to  the  altar,  to  the  throne. 
1842  TENNYSON  Ld.  of  Burleigh  n  He  . .  leads  her  to  the 
village  altar. 

c.  Jig.  (a)  In  opposition  to  drive :  To  guide  by 
persuasion  as  contrasted  with  commands  or  threats. 
(£)   To  lead  by  the  nose  (for  the  allusion  cf.  quot, 
1604):  to  cause  to  obey  submissively.     Also  t/o 
lead  by  the  sleeve. 

£1425  LYDG.  Assemb.  Gods  1680  How  false  idolatry  ledeth 
hem  by  the  sleue.  1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Dent,  c.xxi.  745 
Men  ..  suffer  themselues  to  bee  led  by  the  noses  like  brute 
beasts.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  HI.  xxiv.  (Arb.)  2oq 
Princes  may  be  lead  but  not  driuen.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  \.  iii. 
407  The  Moore  . .  will  as  tenderly  be  lead  by  th"  Nose  A> 
Asses  are.  1631  Star  Chamb.  Cases  (Camderk)  20  You  shall 
meete  with  ignorant  Juryes,  your  duty  is  to  open  their  eye1-, 
you  may  not  leade  them  by  the  nose.  1749  SMOLLETT  Gii 
Bl.  (1797)  III.  77  They  [the  great]  have  favourite  domestic: 
who  lead  them  by  the  nose.  1856  KINGSLEY  flays  fy  Purif, 
211  A  mob  of  fools  and  knaves,  led  by  the  nose  in  each 
generation  by  a  few  arch-fools  and  arch-knaves.  1862  Tern  pit 
Bar  IV.  167  She  might  be  led,  but  would  not  be  driven. 

d.  intr.  (quasi-/*wmr).  To  be  led;  to  submit 
to  being  led. 

1607  MARKHAM  Caval.  i.  (1617)  75  Till  hee  be  so  tame  .. 
that  he  will  leade  vppe  and  downe  quiet  lye.  1822  SCOTT 
Pirate  xxiv,  My  mester  may  lead,  but  he  winna  drive. 
1887  I.  R.  Lady's  Ranche  Life  Montana  148  In  the  morn 
ing  the  pupils  [colts]  have  learnt  their  lesson,  and  will  lead 
any  where. 

5.  To  guide  with  reference  to  action  or  opinion  ; 
to  bring  by  persuasion  or  counsel  to  or  into  a  con 
dition;  to  conduct  by  argument  or  representation 
to  a  conclusion  ;  to  induce  to  do  something.     Said 
both  of  persons  and  motives,  circumstances,  evi 
dence,  etc. 

a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  261  pe  feont.  .leadeS  [men]  tounbileaue. 
a  1300  Cursor  Af.  26696  He  said  bar-till  his  wijf  him  ledde, 
c  1330  .Spec.  Gy  Wari.v.  62  pe  world  burw  his  foule  gile  Hat> 
me  lad  to  longe  while.  <  1380  WYCLIF  Set,  Wks.  III.  445 
Herby  bene  man  lad  in  to  fendus  temptacioun.  142*  u. 
Secrtta  Secret. ,  Priv.  Priv.  217  Al  accordid,  that  kynde 
lad  the  chylde  th.it  to  done.  1538  STARKKY  England  \.  ii. 
30  The  wyl  of  man  ever  commynly  folowyth  that  to  the  wych 
opynyon  ..  ledyth  hyt.  1586  HUNSDON  in  Border  Papers 
(1894)  1.  367  Sondrie  taw;.es.  .leades  me  greatlie  to  mistrust 
the  Kinges  good  meaning  towards  her  Majesty,  a  1605 
MONTGOMERY  Dcvot.  Poems  iii.  26  To  lyf  that  leddie  sail 
the  leid.  1611  HIBLE  Transl.  Pref.  i  Bruit-beasts  led  with 
sensualitie.  1651  HODBES  Leviath.  u.  xxx.  177  They  ought 
not  to  be  led  with  admiration  of  the  vertue  [etc.].  1711  ADDI 
SON  Spect.  No.  40  f  i  This  Error  they  have  been  led  into 
by  a  ridiculous  Doctrine  in  modern  CriticiMii.  1736  BUTLER 
Anal.  Introd.,  Wks.  1874  I.  9  Our  whole  nature  leads  us 
to  ascribe  all  moral  perfection  to  God.  1859  KUSKIN  Tu'-> 
Paths  App.  i.  U8gi)  251  Tintoret  ..  may  lead  you  wrong  if 

ru  don't  understand  him.  1861  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  118891 
41  Edward's  foreign  policy  led  him  to  draw  closer  the 
ties  which  connected  our  country  with  Germany.  1871  1'. 
Si  KWART  Heat  §  239  In  studying  the  radiation  of  gase^  we 
are  led  to  some  very  peculiar  laws.  1885  SIR  H .  COTTON  in 
Law  Rep.  29  Ch.  Div.  479  There  was  nothing  in  the  pro^- 
pectus  to  lead  him  to  such  a  conclusion.  1888  H .  F.  LKS  1 1 1? 
Hartas  Matnrin  II.  vi.  122  She  knew  the  colonel  wsu. 
easily  led. 

absol.  1597  BACON  Colours  Gd.  *  £z///(Arb.)  138  Besides 
their  power  to  alter  the  nature  of  the  subiect  in  appearance, 
and  so  leade  to  error. 

6.  Of  a  way,  road,  etc. :  To  serve  as  a  passage 
for,  conduct  (a  person)  to  or  into  a  place.     Hence 
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ahsol.  or  intr.,  to  have  a  specified  i;onl  or  direction, 
Cf.  L.  via  duett  in  urbetn.  Often  in  fig.  contexts. 
'7.1200  Moral  Ode  337  L,tte  we  . .  be  wei  bene  be  lat  \>c 
ni^eSe  del  to  helle  of  nianne.  cizoo  ORMIN  12916  Forr  bi*s 
Lamb  iss  f>att  rihhte  stih  l>att  lede^b  upp  till  hefTne.  1340 
Ayenb.  165  pet  is  be  way  pet  let  in-to  be  helle  of  god.  ("1375 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xviii.  (Egipdane]  843  Gyf  he  . .  wald  kene 
me  the  gat,  bat  mycht  me  led  to  the  flume  lordane.  1382 
WYCLIF  Matt,  vii.  14  How  streit  is  the  ^ate  and  narewe  the 
weye  that  ledlth  to  lyf.  1509  Bury  Wills  (Camden'i  112  Y-J 
hygheway  . .  ledyng  toward  Ipswych.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  14  Yet  bothe  entendeth  to  go  the  Journey 
that  ledeth  to  the  bye  Jerusalem.  1603  SHAKS.  Meas.for 
.!/.  iv.  i.  33  A  little  doore,  Which  from  the  Vineyard  to  the 
Garden  leades.  1621  LADY  M.  WROTH  Urania  452  The  way 
of  necessity  leading  me  to  follow  my  disdainer.  1710  STEELE 
Tatler  No.  194  r  2  There  was  a  single  IJridge  that  led  into 
the  Island.  1720  OZELL  Vertoi's  RMH.  A'*/.  II.  ix.  48 
There  were  but  two  Ways  that  led  equally  to  all  the  Digni 
ties  of  the  Republick.  1780  A.  YOUN<;  Tour  Ircl.  \.  288 
The  end  of  the  lake  at  your  feet  is  formed  by  the  root  of 
Mangerton,  on  whose  side  the  road  leads.  1791  MRS.  RAD- 
CLIFFE  Rom.  Forest  ii,  La  Motte  ascended  the  stairs  that 
led  to  the  tower.  1821  CLARK  Vill.  Minstr.  I.  122  My 
rambles  led  me  to  a  gipsy's  camp.  1861  Temple  Bar  1 1.  547 
Broad  steps  lead  down  into  a  garden.  1884  J.  COLBORNK 
Hicks  Pasha  69  Then  comes  the  eternal  arid  plain  leading 
to  the  barren  hills.  1889  Repentance  Paul  Wentivortk  I. 
i.\.  187  Their  road.. led  them  through  a  little  copse. 

b.  intr.  To  form  a  channel  7/1/0,  a  connecting 
link  to  (something). 

1833  Act  3  <t  4  Will.  IV t  c._46  §  95  One  waste  or  foul 
water  pipe  . .  to  communicate  with  any  drain  . .  leading  into 
a  common  sewer.  1851  fllustr.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  361 
Motion  is  ,.  communicated  to  the  rudder  by  means  of  two 
connecting  rods  leading  to  the  tiller. 

c.  intr.    To  lead  to :  to  have  as  a  result  or  con 
sequence. 

a  1770  JORTIN  Sertn.  (1771)  IV.  vi.  119  Pride  seldom  leads 
to  truth  in  points  of  morality.  1845  S.  AUSTIN  Kane's 
Hist.  Ref.  I.  277  The  general  disapprobation  excited  by 
the  church  on  such  weighty  points,  naturally  led  to  a  dis 
cussion  of  its  other  abuses.  1861  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (.1880) 
I.  43  Several  seizures  of  Knglish  cargoes  led  to  reprisals  on 
our  part ;  reprisals  led  to  a  naval  war.  1875  BRYCE  Holy 
Rom.  Enip.  iv.  (ed.  5)  35  The  victory  of  Tolbiac  led  to  the 
submission  of  the  Alemanni.  1885  Mancn.  Exam.  8  July 
5/3  Mr.  Beecher's  former  opinion  that  smoking  leads  to 
drinking. 

7.  To  lead  (a.  person)  a  dance:  transf.  and^r, 
to  put  to  the  trouble  of  hurrying  from  place  to 
place;  hence,  to  compel   to  go  through  a  course 
of  irksome  action.     To  lead  (a  person)  a  chase : 
lit.  to  give  (a  pursuer)  trouble  by  one's  speed  or 
circuitous  course ;  also  Jig.     Also  (by  association 
with  sense  12)  to  lead  a  person  a  life. 

a  1529, 1599  [see  DANCE  $b.  6  b].  1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well  n. 
iii.  49  Why  he's  able  to  leade  her  a  Carranto.  1607  HEY- 
WOOD  Wont.  Killed ( 1 6 1 7 >  A3,  That's  the  dance  her  Husband 
meanes  to  leade  her.  1711  ADDISON  Sfect.  No.  89  p  2  You 
know.. my  Passion  for  Mrs.  Martha, and  what  a  Dance  she 
has  led  me.  1715  DE  FOE  Fam.  Instruct.  I.  iv.  (1841)  77 
I'll  lead  her  such  a  life  she  shall  have  little  comfort  of  me. 
1850  MRS.  JAMESON  Leg.  Monast.  Ord.  (1863)  64  They  led 
St.  Guthlac  such  a  life,  that  {etc.].  1861  Temple  Bar  IV.  53 
He.  .often  leads  them  a  fine  chace  over  hill  and  dale.  1883 
FENN  Middy  <y  Ensign  xvit.  107  The  chaps  would  lead  him 
such  a  life.  1892  Cornh.  Mag.  July  15  How  can  the  captain 
so  forget  himself  as  to  lead  them  a  paper  chase  ?  1892 
Sunday  Mag.  Aug.  509/2  She  had  led  him  the  life  of  a  dog. 

8.  With  an  inanimate  thing  as  object,     a.  To 
conduct  (water,  occas.  steam)  through  a  channel  or 
pipe.     Cf.   L.  aquam  ducere.      Also  with  away, 

forth,  off,  out. 

^1205  LAV.  15952  PIS  waeter  wes  al  iUede.  1382  WYCLIF 
Prav.  v,  16  Ben  lad  out  thi  wellis  witboute  forth.  1842 
Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  III.  it.  273  Deep  beds  of  peat,  from 
which  the  water  has  been  led  off  by  open  drains.  1865 
Ibid.  Ser.  it,  I.  ir.  276  Water  may  be  led  away  from  a  hilt- 
side  and  form  a  perennial  stream  of  the  greatest  value. 
1892  Chamb.  Jrnl.  4  June  360/1  A  dam  and  shoot  were 
constructed.. to  lead  the  water  away  faster.  1893  Ibid.  28 
Jan.  61/1  The  steam,  .being  led  by  a  bamboo  pipe  to  other 
vessels. 

b.  To  guide  the  course  or  direction  of  (some 
thing  flexible) ;  t  to  train  (a  vine},   f  to  trace  (a 
line,  a  boundary)  ;  to  draw  or  pass  (a  rope,  etc.) 
over  a  pulley,  through  a  hole,  etc. 

c  1050  in  Thorpe  Dipt.  Angl.  376  pa  ilcan  be  him  ser 
landjusnare  lacddon.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  DC  P.  R.  xvn. 
clxxvii,  (1495)  719  Vynes  mow  be  lad  wyth  rayllynge 
aboute  houses  and  townes.  1607  TOPSKLL  Four-f.  Beasts 
11658)  441  The  nose  is  blackish,  a  line  being  softly  led 
through  the  length,  and  only  through  the  top  of  the  outside 
thereof.  1669  STUKMY  Mariner's  Mag.  v.  3  Ten  small 
sticks,  which  let  him  that  leadeth  the  Chain,  carry  in  his 
Hand  before.  1834-47  J.  S.  MACAULAY  Field  Fort  if.  (1851) 
219  A  charge  is  laid  on  the  floor,  .and  it  is  fired  with  a  hose 
led  outside.  1841  J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parish  Clerk  I.  79  Bleed 
and  blister,  lead  a  mane,  dock  a  tail.  1869  BOUTELL  Arms 
ff  Arm.  viii.  (1874)  142  System  of  pulleys,  over  which  strong 
cords  are  led.  1876  PREECE  &  SIVEWRIGHT  Telegraphy  37 
The  insulated  wire,  .is  led  up  through  the  copper  sulphate. 
1885  R.  BRIDGES  Eros  <$•  Psyche,  Marck  25  Olive-border 'd 
clouds  o'er  lilac  led.  1892  Longm.  Mag.  Nov.  83  Ropes. . 
led  through  blocks  fixed  to  stakes. 

c.  Naut.    intr.  Of  a  rope :  To  admit  of  being 
'led'. 

<ri86o  H.  STUART  Seaman's  Catech.  38  The  reef  tackle 
leads  through  the  upper  sheave  of  the  sister  block.  1867 
SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Fair-lead,  is  applied  to  ropes  as 
suffering  the  least  friction  in  a  block,  when  they  arc  said  to 
lead  fair. 


fd.  To  guide,  steer  (a  boat) ;  to  guide,  drive  (a 
carriage  ;  cf.  K.  conduire] ;  to  guide  (a  pen).   Obs. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  n.  179  Cartesadel  the  comibsarie 
owre  carte  shal  he  lede.  c  1380  WVCLIF  Scrm.  Sel.  Wks.  I. 
12  Lede  be  boot  into  be  hey  see.  c  1384  CHAUCER  //.  Fame 
n.  434  Pheton,  wolde  lede  Algate  his  fader  carte,  and  gye. 
1430  LYDG.  Hochas  v.  vii.  1.1554)  127  To  holde  the  plough 
and  lede  it  with  his  bond.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  ^E sop 
ii.  xvi,  Of  a  carter  whiche  ladde  a  Cbaryot  or  carte  whiche 
a  Mule  drewe  forthe.  1551  LATIMER  Ser»t.t  St.  Andrew^s 
Day  (1584)  241  Our  Saviour,  .saith  to  Peter,  Due  in  altnm 
—  Lead  thy  boate  into  the  deepe.  1567  Satir,  Poems  Re 
form,  iii.  49  With  Romanic  hand  he  could  weill  leid  ane 
pen. 

T  e.  In  literalisms  of  translation;   ~L.  dttcere 
and  its  compounds. 

1382  WYCLIF  Exod.  xxvi.  37  Fyue  pilers.  .before  the  whiche 
shal  the  tente  be  lad.  —  Ezek.  v.  i  Take  to  thee..raspur, 
shauynge  heeris ; . .  thou  shall  lede  it  bi  thin  heed,  and  bi  thi 
beerd.  —  Mark  xiv.  47  Oon  of  men  stondinge  aboute, 
kding  out  a  swerd,  smot  the  seruaunt  of  the  hi^este  pre.st. 
t  f.  To  multiply  (a  number  info  another),  Obs. 

^1430  Arte  of  Nombryng  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  15  Lede  the  rote  of 
o  quadrat  into  the  roote  of  the  ober  quadrat,  and  ban  wolle 
the  meene  shew.  Ibid.  17  A  digit,  the  whiche  lade  in  hyni- 
self  cubikly  [etc.]. 

1 9.  To  conduct  (affairs'  ;  to  manage,  govern. 

c  1200  ORMIN  17238  To  ledenn  a  be  bodi}  rihht  All  affterr 
Godess  lare.  a  1300  Cursor  HI.  4256  pan  was  ioseph  bath 
limed  and  dred  Wit  wisdom  al  his  werkes  ledd.  c  1320 
Cast.  Lo~i.'C  306  Wib-outen  beos  foure  wi^  worschipe  Mai  no 
Kyng  lede  gret  lordschipe.  la  1366  CHAUCER  Rout.  Rose 
400  She  had  no-thing  hir-self  to  lede.  .More  than  a  child  of 
two  yeer  olde.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  I.  38  Alexander  the 
King.  .That  Scotland  haid  to  steyr  and  leid.  1398  TREVISA 
Bartk.  De  P.  R.  I.  (1495)  2  This  game  rule  and  lede  And 
bringe  it  to  a  good  end*,  c  1470  Golagros  fy  Gaiv.  48  Ask 
leif  at  the  lord,  yone  landis  suld  leid.  1567  Gnefe  $•  Godlie 
Ball.  iS.  T.  S.)  41  Gif  thai  heir  not  the  Law,  quhilk  suld 
thame  leide  Than  sail  thay  not  in  ony  wayis  beleif. 

absol.  a  1300  Cursor  Af.  28277  Maister  o  cbilder  i  was 
sum-quare,  I  ledd  noght  lele  wit  my  lare.  1579  SPENSER 
Sheph,  Cal.  July  185  For  shepeheards  (sayd  hej  there  doen 
leade,  As  Lordes  done  other  where. 

f  b.  reft.  To  conduct  oneself,  behave,  act.    Obs. 

c  1200  ORMIN  1246  3iff  bu  ^e  ledesst  all  wibb  skill,  c  1250 
Gen.  fy  Ex.  2301  Hu  he  sulden  hem  best  leden.  a  1300 
Cursor  Hf.  8470  Hu  bat  he  agh  him  for  to  lede.  c  1375  Sc. 
Leg.  Saints  xxx.  (Tkcodera.)  833  In  vertuise  . .  he  . .  sa  can 
hyme-selfe  leyde  bat  . .  bai  . .  mad  hyme  abbot. 

flO.  To  deal  with,  treat  (cf.  GUIDE  v.  5).  In 
pa.  pple.:  Circumstanced,  situated,  in  such  and  such 
a  condition. 

c  1205  LAY.  8726  Heo  weoren  ,swi3e  uuele  il.fd.  Ibid. 
27713  J?er  weoren  Rotn-leoden  reouliche  i  ledde.  a  1225 
Leg.  Katk.  624  Hu  me  ham  walde  breatin  ant  leaden  un- 
laheliche.  c  1340  Cursor  Jlf,  13787  (Triii.)  For  so  in  sekenes 
am  I  lad  bat  [etc.].  1362  LANGU  /'.  PI.  A.  m.  154  Heo 
ledeth  the  lawe  as  hire  Uiste.  <  1450  Mtrlin  331  Whan  he 
baugh  the  kynge  Kion  so  euell  I-ledde,  it  a-noyed  hym  sore. 
6*1489  CAXTON  Sotwes  of  Aymon  iii.  81  Thise  glotons  that 
leden  our  folke  so  cursedly. 
II.  To  carry  on. 

fll.  To  engage  or  take  part  in,  to  perform 
(dances,  songs),  to  utter  (joyful  or  mournful) 
sounds.  Cf.  L.  ducere  carmen,  chores  t  G.  die 
reihenfiikren.  Obs. 

A  different  sense  of  to  lead  a  dance  appears  under  sense  13. 

a  1000  Andreas  1477  (Gr,)  He  wses  eft  swa  aer  lof  laidende. 
c  1250  Gen.  $•  E.i\  699  Of  ftis  kinge  wil  we  leden  songe. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  28147  Caroles,  iolites,  and  plaies,  Ic  haue 
be-haldyn  and  ledde  in  ways.  11325  Cocr  de  L.  3739 
The  damyseles  lede  daunse.  13-.  Gaw.  fy  Gr.  Kut.  1894 
}et  is  be  lorde  on  be  launde,  ledande  his  gomnes.  1382 
WYCLIF  Judith  iii.  10  Ledende  dauncis  in  trumpis  and 
timbris.  t"  1489  CAXTON  Sonues  of  Aymon  xx.  446,  I  have 
seen  Reynawd,  Alard,  guychard,  &  Rychard  ledyng  grete 
joye  wyth  grete  company  of  Knyghtes.  1493  Festwa.ll 
(W.  de  W.  1515)  26  b,  Thou  hast  thyn  armes  spredde  to  lede 
karolles  and  daunces. 

12.  Togo  through,  pass  (life,  fa  portion  of  time;. 
Cf.  L.  ducere  vitat/t,  Gr.  dyctv  ftiovt  etc.  Rarely, 
f  To  support  life  by  (bread),  f  Also  with  forth. 

0900  tr.  Bxdas  Hist.  iv.  xxviij.  [xxvii.]  (1890)  360  Se  aer 
in  medmyclum  ealonde,  bast  is  Fame  nemned,  ancorlif 
Isdde.  a  1000  Boetk.  Metr.  vii.  4o(Gr.)  Foroon  orsor,^  lif  eal- 
nij  laedaS  woruldmen  wise  buton  wendinge.  ^1175  Lamb. 
Horn.  89  God  sette  e  bam  israelisce  folce  hu  heo  sculden 
heore  lif  leaden,  c  1200  ORMIN  9359  J>att  haffdenn  ledd  35? 
be^re  lif  Affterr  be  flitshess  \ville.  fli^oo  Cursor  A/.  4027 
He  ledd  his  Hue  wtt-vten  blam.  Ibid.  13279  Wit  bair 
fissing  war  bai  fedd  And  pouer  liuelade  bai  ledd.  la  1366 
CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  216  She.  .ladde  hir  lyf  only  by  breed 
Kneden  with  eisel.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xvn.  18  That  al 
here  lyf  leden  in  lowenesse  and  in  pouerte.  ''1425  Seven 
Sag.  (P.)  232  To  have  another  wyf,  For  to  ledde  with  thy  lif. 
1523  LD.  BKRNERS  Froiss,  I.  xxiii.  32  Thus  this  lady  ledde 
forth  her  lyfe  ther  mekely.  1569  J.  ROGERS  Gl.  Godly  Lone 
178  Very  few  leade  lyves.  .according  to  the  lawes  of  Christe. 
1579  LYLV  Euphues  (Arb.)  189  He  may  at  his  leasure  . .  lead 
his  Winter  in  Athens  his  Summer  in  Naples  [etc.].  i6iz  H. 
PEACHAM  Minerva  Brit.  46  Heere  sits  Repentance,  solitarie, 
sad, ..  As  greeuing  for  the  life,  that  she  hath  lad.  «i66i 
FULLER  Worthies  (\&t&  I.  276  He  led  his  old  age  in  London. 
1710  STELLH  Tatler  No.  166  F  2  The  Tastless  Manner  of 
Life,  which  a  Set  of  idle  Fellows  lead  in  this  Town.  1819 
CRABBE  T.  of  Hall  xn,  They  led  in  comfort  a  domestic 
life.  1821  KEATS  Lamia,  i.  312  In  Corinth,  .she.  .had  led 
Days  as  happy  as  [etc.].  1856  FROUIJE  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I. 
i.  13  That  no  human  being  should  be  at  liberty  to  lead  at 
his  own  pleasure  an  unaccountable  existence.  1873  BROWN 
ING  Red  Cott,  Nt.-cap  156  Do  lead  your  own  life  and  let 
ours  alone  ! 

t  b.  To  pass  through  (pain,  suffering) ;  to  bear, 
endure. 


<?  1300  Cursor  M.  15703  pe  strang  soru  bat  he  ledd  can  na 
man  rede  in  run.  c  1330  R.  HRUNNK  Ckron.  (1810)  15  Suffre 
not  Sir  Frethebald  long  to  lede  bis  pyne.  c  1435  Tory. 
}*artugal  1054  Yt  ys  wylle  the  worse  to  lede.  (•  1475  /'ar/£- 
nay  3785  Non  knew  the  sorow  by  thaim  lade  and  bore. 
III.  To  precede,  be  foremost.  (Cf.  sense  2.) 

13.  To  have  the  first  place  in ;  to  march  in  the 
front  line  of;  lit.  and  fig.  esp.  in  to  lead  the  dance 
(see  DANCE  sb.  6),  to  lead  the  van. 

c  1380,  a  1616  [see  DANCE  sh,  6]  1697  DRYDEN  sEntid 
ix.  31  Messapus  leads  the  Van.  Ibid.  xi.  905  Asylas  leads 
the  Chase.  1736  LEDIARU  Life  I^Iarlborongh  I.  98  The 
Grenadiers  ..  led  the  Van.  1839  BAILEY  Festns  v.  (1848) 
49  May  our  country  ever  lead  The  world,  for  she  is 
worthiest.  1865  LOWELL  Wks.  (1890)  V.  285  A  common 
wealth  whose  greatest  sin  it  has  been  to  lead  the  van  in 
freedom  of  opinion.  1869  A.  W.  WARD  tr.  Curtiits  Hist. 
Greece  II.  in.  iii.  478  In  ancient  times  the  choregi  themselves 
led  the  chorus.  1884  Graphic  23  Aug.,  Your  cousin  Gordon 
and  I  ..  had  led  the  van  all  the  morning.  1893  Harpers 
Mag.  Feb.  385/2  Of  the  causes  . .  pneumonia  led  the  list. 

b.  absol.  To  go  first,  to  have  the  first  place. 
Also  with  off. 

1798  CAPT.  MILLAR  Aug.  in  Nicolas  Disp.  Nelson  V\\. 

£cfiv,  The  Goliath  was  leading,  the  Zealous  next.  1824  9 
ANDOR  fmag.  Conv.  Wks.  1846  II.  249  The  mounted  slave 
..led  off  with  his  master's  charger.  1892  Sat.  Rev.  2  July 
10/2  The  boat  . .  was  leading  by  two  hundred  yards.  1900 
Blttckw.  Mag.  June  789  The  Admiral's  frigate  led. 
Jig.  1858  GRKKNER  Gunnery  300  If  we  take  thirty  or  thirty- 
five  yards'  distance  as  an  average,  the  latter  will  not  '  lead  ' 
in  the  race.  1891  /'a/I  Mall  G.  20  Oct.  6/1  The  .small  hats 
which  are  to  lead  for  the  coming  season. 

14.  /;//;*.  a.  Mtis.  (See  quot.  1880.)   b.  Change- 
ringing.  Of  a  bell :  To  have  the  ( lead '  (see  LEAD 

*sb.~  8  a). 

1671  STEDMAN  Tintinnalogia  82  Every  bell  leads  four 
times,  and  lies  behind  twice,  except  when  [etc.].  1880 
GROVE  Dijtf*  MHS.,  Lead^  to,  in  fugues  or  imitative  musir, 
is  to  go  off  first  with  a  point  or  subject,  which  is  afterwards 
taken  up  by  the  other  parts  successively  Thus  in  the 
Amen  Chorus  in  the  Messiah  the  bass  '  leads'. 

15.  trans.  To  direct  by  one's  example  ;  to  set   a 
fashion)  ;  to  take  the  directing  or  principal  pait  in 
(proceedings  of  any  kind) ;  to  be  chief  of  (a  paity, 
a  movement)  ;  to  have  the  official  initiative  in  the 
proceedings  of  (a  deliberative  body). 

164*  FULLER  Holy  $  Prof.  St ' .  m.  xxv  228  They  should 
rather  lead  a  fashion  of  thrift,  than  follow  one  of  riot.  1697 
HUMFREY  Righit'OHsn.  God  i.  2  1  he  Trent  Doctrine  (which 
is  the  perfect  Papists)  I  must  confess,  is  lead  them  by  St. 
Au.stine.  1841  W.  SI-ALHING  Italy  $  It.  Isl.  II.  266  The 
famous  insurrection  led  by  M  avail  iello.  1872  C.  E.  MATRICE 
Lijc  S.  Lang'ton  i.  22  The  Abbot  ..helped  to  lead  the  move 
ment.  1880  C.  R.  MARKHAM  l'crm<.  Bark  335  The  Govern 
ment  should  retain  the  chinchona  plantations,  and  continue 
to  lead  the  cultivation.  1891  ^nt.  Rcr.  31  Ot  t.  494/1 
Disraeli  still  led  the  House  of  Commons.  1892  l\iil  MallG. 
15  Sept.  7/1  He  was  able  to  lead  the  work  himself.  1892 
Eng.  Jlliistr.  J/rt£.  IX.  867  In  conversation  he  stems  rather 
to  be  led  than  to  lead. 

b.  To  take  the  directing  part  in  (singing,  a 
musical  performance),  to  perform  one's  own  part 
so  as  to  guide  the  others ;  so  to  lead  a  hand,  an 
orchestra.  Similarly,  to  lead  the  prayers  (of  a  con 
gregation),  to  lead  (a  congregation^  in  prayer.  Also 
absol. 

1849  Chambers' $  Inform.  II.  764/2  Sometimes  a  tenor 
voice  will  attempt  to  lead  the  trebles,  1859  G.  A.  LAWKKNXE 
Sword  fy  Gou-n  v.  51  He  is  so  very  anxious  to  get  Cecil 
to  lead  the  singing  in  church.  1866  (i.  MACDONALD  Ann. 
O.  Neighb.  xiii.  (1878)  245  This  fine  old  church  in  which 
1  was  honoured  to  lead  the  prayers  of  my  people.  1880 
Goi-ow.  SMITH  Cowper  iii.  41  Cowper  himself  was  made 
to  do  violence  to  his  intense  shyness  by  leading  in  prayer. 

1883  FENN  Middy  <y  Ensign  xxvi.  159  He  . .  led  the  chorus, 
which  was  lustily  trolled  out  by  all  present.     1891  Graphic 
31  Oct.  518/3  He  went  to  lead  the  orchestra  at  the  concert. 
1892  Harper's  Mag.  May  821/2  A  woman,  .led  the  singing. 

16.  Of  n  barrister:  a.  trans.  To  act  as  leading 
counsel  in  (a  cause) ;  to  act  as  leader  to  ;  another 
barrister)  ;  to  take  precedence  of.    b.  absol.  or  intr. 

1806-7  J-  BERESFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life '  1826)  i.  Inirod., 
Were  I  however  employed  to  lead  the  cause  on  our  side. 
i86z  A.  TROLLOPE  Orley  Farm  I.  xxxiv.  268  Of  course 
I  must  lead  in  defending  her.  1883  [see  LEADER  3  c). 

1884  Law  Times  n  Oct.  LXXVII.  384/1   It  has  been  the 
practice  of  Knglish  Queen's  Counsel  to  lead  colonial  Queen's 
Counsel  in  appeals  before  the  Judicial  Committee. 

17.  Card-playing,  a.  intr.  To  play  the  first  card 
in  a  round  or  trick.     Also  with  off.     Said  also  of 
the  card.      To  lead  to  or  np  to :  to  play  a  card  in 
order  to  bring  out  (cards  held  by  another  player). 
Also  in  indirect  pass. 

1677  MitGE  Eng.-Fr.  Diet,  s.v.,  To  lead  (in  Cards  ,  jouer 
le premie^.  1727-52  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Ombre,  Matadores 
..are  not  obliged  to  attend  an  inferior  trump  when  It  leads. 
1742  HOYLE  Whist  ii  When  you  lead,  begin  with  the  best 
Suit  in  your  Hand.  1863  'CAVENDISH'  Whht  (ed.  5)  75 
You  would  often  do  better  to  .  .  lead  up  to  the  weak  suit  of 
your  right-hand  adversary,  or  through  the  strong  suit  of  your 
left-hand  adversary.  1879  —  Card  Ess.,  etc.  no  Lead 
originally  from  your  strongest  suit.  Ibid.  165  He  led  off 
with  his  own  strongest  suit.  1892  Field  16  July  120/1  He 
was  keeping  his  tenace  to  be  led  to. 

b.  trans.  As  first  player,  to  play  (a  specified 
card)  ;  to  play  one  of  (a  suit  or  a  specified  suit). 
Also  with  out. 

1731  'SWM-T  Death  Dr.Sivtft  239, 1  lead  a  heart,  1742  HOYLE 
Whist  (1763)  s  Let  us  suppose  the  right-hand  Adversary 
leads  a  Suit.  1778  C.  JONES  Hoyle"s  Games  hnpr.  go  Lead 
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Punto.  1843  THACKKRAV  R  afcnswittg  v,  You  led  the  club. 
1879  'CAVENDISH'  Card  Ess.,  etc.  in  It  is  an  excellent 
plan  to  lead  out  first  one  suit  and  then  another.  Ibid.  171, 

1  ted  knave  of  diamonds  . .  The  club  was  then  led  through 
me.     Ibid.  198,  I  led  the  king  of  trumps.     1891  Field  2%  Nov. 
843/1  He  ought  in  any  case  to  lead  trumps. 

IV.  In  idiomatic  combination  with  adverbs. 
(For  the  non-specialized  combinations,  see  the 
several  senses  and  the  advs.) 

18.  Lead.  away.    a.  trans.  To  induce  to  follow 
unthinkingly.     Chiefly  in  passive  :  to  yield  to  en 
thusiasm,  to  give  credence  to  misrepresentation. 

1736  LEDIARD  Life  Marlboroitgh  III.  163  Some  Men  are 
led  away  by  the  Spirit  of  Party.  1861  Temple  Bar  II.  395 
Grace  is  easily  led  away. 

b.  Naut.   To  lead  it  away  :  to  take  one's  course. 

17*0  DK  FOE  Caff.  Singleton  xiii.  (1840)  229  We  led  it  away, 
with  the  wind  large,  to  the  Maldives. 

19.  Lead  off.     a.  trans.  To  'open',  take   the 
first  steps  in  (a  dance,  a  ball) ;  hence  gen.  to  begin, 
make  a  beginning  in ;  to  open  (a  conversation  or 
discussion  .     Const,  with.     b.  intr.  or  absol. 

a.  1881  MRS.  LYNN  LISTON  My  Love  I.  xiii.  229  The  twins 
leading  off  the  family  ball.     1890  A.  GISSING  I'ill.  Hamfiden 
II.  iv.  66  The  dance.. was  led  off  to  the  popular  strains  of 
the  '  Keel-Row  ',     1893  Illustr.  Lond.  Xews  28  Jan.  109 '2 
A  well-known  dramatic  critic  led  off  the  congratulations. 

b.  1806  R.  CUMBERLAND  Meat,  of  himself  18  On   some 
occasions,  she  would  persist  in  a  determined  taciturnity,  to 
the   regret   of  the  company  present ;    and  at  other  times 
would  lead  off  in  her  best  manner.     1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias 
TTI.  v.  F  8,  I  led  off  with  five  or  six  coxcombical  bows.     1862 
Temple  Bar   IV.  500  The  primo  tenore..  leads  off  with 
•  Hard  times  no  more '.     1882  STEVENSON  Earn.  Stud.  267 
A  boy  of  fifteen  to  lead  off  with  a  lass  of  seventeen.     1893 
Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  210/2  He  led  off  with  his  companion  in 
a  sort  of  quickstep. 

20.  Lead  on.    a.  trans.  To  induce  gradually  to 
advance  ;  to  entice  or  beguile  into  going  to  greater 
lengths,  b.  intr.  To  direct  conversation  to  a  subject. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  n.  i.  98  Giue  him  a  show  of  comfort 
in  hi>  Suit,  and  lead  him  on  with  a  fine  baited  delay.  1833 
KEBLE  Serin.  \'\.  (1848)  141  She  will  continually  be  led  on 
from  bad  to  worse*  1840  DICKENS  Old  C,  Shop  vj,  I've  led 
her  on  to  tell  her  secret.  1891  F.  W.  ROBINSON  Her  Love  $ 
His  Life  III.  vi.  ix.  195  Mike  led  on  to  the  one  subject 
which  engrossed  him.  1891  MRS.  HENNIKKR  Sir  George  vi. 
1 13  Don't  pretend,  now,  you  didn't  encourageand  lead  me  on. 

21.  Lead  out.     trans.    =  Lead  off  19  a.     Also, 
to  conduct  (a  partner  y  to  the  dance. 

1818  SCOTT  Br.  Lamm,  xxxv,  The  picture  of  Auld  Sir 
Malise  Ravenswood  came  down  on  the  ha'  floor,  and  led 
out  the  brawl  before  them  a'.  1850  READE  Love  me  little 
xiv.  (1868)  190  The  stable-boy  ..  leading  out  one  of  the 
housemaids  . .  proceeded  to  country  dancing. 

absol.  1776  PRATT  Pupil  Pleas.  (1777)  I.  172  The  soft 
things  he  said,  while  we  led  out. 

22.  Lead  up.    a.  trans.   —  J.ead off  \ty  a.  ?  Obs. 
1731   LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Poems,  Farewell  to  Bath  v, 

I've  led  up  many  a  ball.  1754  RICHAKDSOS  Grand ison  VI. 
xxvii.  166  What  a  frolic  dance  will  she  and  her  new  husband, 
in  a  little  while,  lead  up.  1766  GotDSM.  I'ic.  IV.  ix,  Mr. 

1'hornhill  and  my  eldest  daughter  led  up  the  ball.  1799 
MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Pop.  Tales.  Limerick  Gloves  \,  She  did 
not  object  to  her  own  Jenny's  leading  up  the  ball. 

b.  intr.  To  lead  up  to :  to  prepare  gradually 
for ;  to  form  a  gradual  preparation  for. 

1861  Temple  Bar  IV.  101  The  circumstances  which  led  up 
to  the  explosion  of  the.  .conspiracy.  1880  MCCARTHY  Own 

!  tines  III.  xlv.  381  Perhaps  he  had  deliberately  led  up  to 
this  very  point.  iSgzWESTCorr  Gospel  of  Life  Pref.  22  All 
earlier  history  leads  up  to  the  Incarnation.  1892  Sat.  Kcv. 

2  Jan.  16/2  The  harlequinade.. is  led  up  to  by  a  tasteful. 
transformation  scene. 

-Lead  Jed),  ^.-  Also  5  lede,  leedyn,  6  leed. 
[f".  LEAD  sl>i] 

f  1.  trans,  a.  To  make  (something)  of  lead.  b. 
To  make  dull  and  heavy  as  lead.  Obs. 

<  1420  Pallad.  on  Unsb.  ix.  175  Or  pipis  hit  to  condit  me 
may  lede.  ('1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Maiilwde  n.  xc.  (1869)  109 
With  this  ax  I  dulle  and  lede  [  F.  j'assommc  . .  ft  aplomme} 
the  clerkes  at  cherche. 

2.  To  cover  with  lead.     Also  with  over. 

1:1440  Prontp.  /'at-'.  2i>2/2  Leedyn  wythe  leed,  plumbo. 
1479  Bury  \\'itls  (Canulen)  5}  A  new  roofF  t<j  the  churche 
uf  Huston  and  ledyd.  1530  PALSGK.  604/2,  I  leede,  I  cover 
a  thing,  or  a  rofe  of  a  house,  with  leede.  1552  Inventories 
(Surtees)  10  And  the  quier  all  leadid.  a  1661  Ft  I.I.HK  ly'or- 
t hies  (1840)  II.  293  She  leaded  and  paved  the  Friday  Market 
Cross  in  Stamford.  1691  T.  H[ALK]  ./<r.  AYrc  Invent.  40 
Sent  away  naked  •  saving  in  her  Keel,  which  was  Leaded*. 
1748  Auson's  Voy.  in.  ii.  316  The  Carpenters  ..  caulked  all 
the  seams  ..  and  leaded  them  over.  1826  SCOTT  Woods  t. 
xvii,  We  gained  the  roof  . .  which  was  in  part  leaded.  1862 
[see  LEAIJKD///.  a.]. 

3.  To  arm,  load,  or  weight  with  lead. 

1481  CAXTON  Reynard  viii.  (Arb.)  16  A  croked  staf  we! 
leded  on  thende  for  to  playe  at  the  bullc.  1483  —  Gold. 
Leg.  191  b/2  They  l>ete  this  holy  man  with.  .Scourge*  leded. 
1651-7'!'.  HAKKKK  Art  of  Angling  (1820)  25  Lead  the  shank 
of  the  hook.  1787  BEST  Angling  (ed.  2)  12  The  line  should 
always  be  leaded  according  to  the  rapidity,  or  quietness  of 
the  river  you  angle  in. 

4.  a.  To  fix   (glass  of  a  window)   with  leaden 
carries.     Also  with  in,  up. 

1530  PALSGR.  604/2,  1  wyll  leed  no  mo  wyndowes,  it  i>  to 
lostely.  a  1626  BACON  New  A  tl.  1 1900)  26  A  carved  Window 
of  Gla^se,  leaded  with  Gold  and  blew.  1885  F.  MlLLn£r£uf 
Painting  vii.  69  Where  very  small  pieces  of  glas>  have  to  be 
leaded  in  the  finest  or  'string1  lead  can  be  used.  1886 
WILLIS  &  CLAKK  Cambridge  1-443  The  glass  [of  the  windows] 
was  new  leaded.  1899  MACKAIL  Life  Morris  II.  42  The 
glass  wu  -  burned  and  leaded  up. 


b.  To  set  or  fasten  in  firmly  with  molten  lead. 

1793  SMEATON  Edystonc  L,  274  The  next  day.. Course 
XXIX.  was  set,  and  ils  circular  chain  leaded  in  also. 

t  5.  To  line  (pottery )  with  lead  or  lead-glaze; 
to  glaze.  Also  with  over.  Obs. 

1558  \\'ARDE  tr.  Alexis  Secretes  73  Boyle  them  together 
in  an  earthen  panne  or  potte  leaded.  1594  PLAT  Jeu'cll-ho. 
n.  30  Great  stone  pottes  that  bee  leaded  within.  1611  BIIU.K 
Ecclns.  xxxviii.  30  He  [the  potter]  applieth  himselfe  to  lead 
it  ouer.  1686  PLOT  Staffordsh.  123  After  the  vessels  are 
painted,  they  lead  them,  with  that  sort  of  Lead-Ore  theycal 
Smitlium,  which  is  the  smallest  Ore  of  all,  beaten  into  dust, 
finely  sifted  and  strewed  upon  them. 

6.  Printing.    To  separate  the  lines  of  type  by 
interposing  leads  (see  LEAD  sb.^  8). 

1841  SAVAGE  Diet.  Printing  179  When  a  work  is  double 
leaded.  1853  W.  WILKS  Half  Cent.  Pref.,  Twenty-three 
sheets  of  bourgeois  leaded.  1875  SOUTHWARD  Diet.  Typogr., 
Lead  out — a  direction  given  in  order  that  leads  may  be  put 
between  lines  of  matter. 

7.  intr.  Naut.  To  use  the  lead;  to  take  soundings. 
1858  C.  KIHTON  in  Merc,  Marine  Mae.  V.  246  He  would 

.  .sooner  haul  off  the  land  out  of  soundings,  than  run.  .close 
in  and  lead. 

8.  passive  and  intr.  Of  a  gun-barrel :  To  become 
foul  with  a  coating  of  lead. 

.  1875  'STOSEHENGE'  Brit.  Sports  I.  i.  xi.  §  6.  47  If  either 
gun  has  its  barrels  leaded.. the  scratch-brush  must  be  used    i 
till  the  lead  is  removed.     1881  GREENER  Gun  130  The  barrel 
also  leads  very  quickly. 

9.  trans.  To  smooth  the  inside  of  ^a  gun-barrel) 
with  a  lap  of  lead  (see  LAP  sb.^  b). 

1881  GREENER  Gnn  146  When  once  rifled,  the  barrel  cannot 
—as  in  the  Henry,  Ratchet,  and  other  riflings— be  leaded  or 
otherwise  regulated,  except  with  the  rifling  machine. 

Leadable  (lrdab'1),  a.  [f.  LEAD  v\  +  -ABLE.] 
That  may  be  led,  apt  to  be  led. 

1836  Foreign  Q.  Rev,  XVII.  122  During  this  last  most 
misleadable,  if  not  most  leadable,  age.  1885  Contemp.  Rci>> 
July  131  The  electorate,  always. .blind  and  leadable. 

Hence  Lea'dableness,  docility. 

1885  Kdin.  Rev.  Apr.  524  Opinions  which  the  curious 
docility  and  leadableness  of  her  mind  had  made  her  believe. 

Leadage  (l/'dedg).    [f.  LEAD  v.1  +  -AGE.] 

1891  Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  Leadage,  distance  that 
coal  has  to  be  conveyed  from  the  mine  to  a  sea-board  or 
railway. 

t  Lea-dance.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  LEAD  vl  + 
-ANCE.J  The  action  of  leading;  guidance. 

1682  G.  D.  Season.  Caution  North  to  South  7  Written  Rules 
.  .Which  th1  Spirits  Leadance  lays  aside. 

Leaded  (le'ded),///.  a.  Also  3  i-leaded.  ff. 
LEAD  z/.~  +  -ED1.]  In  senses  of  the  vb.  a.  Covered, 
lined,  loaded,  or  weighted  with  lead. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  418  Ne  beate  ou..mid  schurge  i-leiSered 
ne  i-leaded.  1398  TBEVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  xxvi. 
(1495)619  Smyten  downewyth  leded  arowes.  1538  LKLAND 
/tin.  V.  39  The  Chirch  of  S.  Oswalde  is  a  very  faire  leddid 
Chirch.  1625  BACON  Ess.,  Building  (end),  Tarra.sses, 
Leaded  aloft,  and  fairely  garnished.  1726  CAVAI.I.IER  Mem.  i. 
108, 1  perceived  by  chance  in  a  Dyer's  House  great  Leaded 
Kettles,  of  above  seven  hundred  Quintals  weight.  1862  G.  G. 
SCOTT  Rep  in  Willis  SiClark  Cambridge (\W6)  II.  328, 1  have 
introduced  a  timber  leaded  Jlcche  as  a  belfry.  i88;r  RIDER 
HAGGARD  Jess  •$  He  saw  ihe  ostrich's  thick  leg  fly  high  into 
the  air  and  then  sweep  down  like  a  leaded  bludgeon  !  1891  T. 
HAKUY  Tess  (1900)  124/2  The  marble  monuments  and  leaded 
skeletons  at  Kmgsbere. 

fig.  1889  SKRINI-;  Mem.  E.  Tkring  129  Who  forgets  the 
leaded  accents  with  which  he  would  say, '  lhat's  fatal ! ' 

b.  Of  panes  of  glass :  Fitted  into  leaden  cames. 
1855  OGILVIE  Suppl.,   Leaded, . .  set   in  lead;   as  leaded 

windows.  1870  MOKKIS  Earthly  Pur.  III.  iv.  229  The  drone 
Of  the  great  organ  shook  the  leaded  panes.  1887  HISSEY 
Holiday  on  Road  27  Gothic  porches,  leaded  latticed  windows, 

c.  Printing.  Having  the  lines  separated  by  leads. 
1864  in  CRAIG  Suppl.     1871  Amer.  Encycl.  Printing  (ed. 

Kingwalti,  Leaded  Matter,  matter  with  leads  between  the 
lines.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  10  Aug.  i/i  The  leaded  articles 
penned  in  Fleet-street.  1893  R-  KM-LIN(;  Many  Invent.  166, 
I  wrote  three-quarters  of  a  leaded  bourgeois  column. 

Leaden  (led'n),  a.  Forms  :  i  16aden,  4  ledun, 
4  5  leden,  5  ledyn,  6  leeden,  6-  leaden.  [OE. 
Ifaden  :  see  I-EAD  sA.1  and  -EN  4. 

The  absence  of  umlaut  shows  that  the  word  was  formed  in 
OE.,  not  inherited  from  WGer.  Cf.  Du.  loodcn.\ 

1.   Consisting  or  made  of  lead. 

c  1000  in  Schmid  Gesetze  414  Si  ba;t  alfa;t  ken  o<S5e  wren, 
leaden  oSSe  I;cmen.  triooo  ALMtK  Iloni.  I.  426  Mid  lead- 
enum  swipum  langlice  swingan.  1382  WVCI.IF  2  Mace.  iv. 
14  Pleying  with  ledun  dishe.  1420  /•',.  i-i.  Wills  (1882)  46 
A!M)  iij17.  of  ledyn  wy^tis.  1596  SHAKS.  Alerch.  is.  n.vii.  15 
What  says  this  leaden  casket?  1663  GERBIER  Counsel  87 
Leaden  gutters.  1746-7  HEKVEY  Medit.  (1818)  43  Swifter 
than  a  whirlwind  flies  the  leaden  death.  i8i6J.  SMITH 
Panorama  Sit,  fy  Art  11.558  Distilled  in  a  leaden,  earthen, 
or  glass  retort.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xvi.  III.  638 
Deposited  in  u  leaden  coffin.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I. 
252  She  descended  into  the  deep  like  a  leaden  plummet. 
1883  R.  W.  DIXON  Alano  iv.  xii.  177  The  leaden  roofs  arose 
like  terraces  Behind  the  battlements. 

b.  In  allegorical  contexts,  with  allusion  to 
qualities  of  the  metal  or  to  the  fig.  senses  below, 
as  in  leaden  key,  sceptre^  attributed  poet,  to  the 
powers  of  sleep  or  dullness ;  leaden  swordt  the  type 
of  an  ineffectual  weapon. 

1579  FVI.KE  /{eskiiis1  Parl.  ^96  He  heweth  at  it  with  his 
leaden  sworde.  1601  SHAKS.  jul.  C.  iv.  iii.  1-68  O  Murd'rouh 
slumber  !  Layest  thou  thy  Leaden  Mace  vpon  my  Boy. .  ? 
160*  -2nd  Pt.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  iv.  iii.  1887  Those  leaden 
spouts,  That  nought  downe  vent  but  what  they  do  receiue. 


i68a  O.  N.  tr.  Boileaifs  Lutrin  i.  35  When  hycs  anil  Lais 
Nights  leaden  Key  composes.  1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  \.  20 
Night,  .stretches  forth  Her  leaden  sceptre  o'er  a  slumb'ring 
world.  1829  H.  NKELE  Lit.  Rc»i.  33  The  leaden  sceptre  of 
P'rench  taste  was  stretched  over  the  tragic  drama. 

2.  transf.  and  fig.    a.  Of  base  quality  or  com 
position  ;  of  little  value  ;  opposed  to  golden,     b. 
Heavy  as   if  made  of  lead  ;    oppressive,  burden 
some;  (of  the  limbs)  hard  to  drag  along,  lardy  in 
movement  ;    hence   said   of  movement,  etc.  ;    (of 
slumber   or  soporific  influences)   heavy,  dull,  be 
numbing.     C.  With  allusion  to  the  want  of  elasti 
city  in  the  metal  :  Inert,  spiritless,  depressing,     d. 
Of  a  dull,  cold,  pale  colour  ;  dull  grey. 

a.  1577  BATMAN  {title}  The  Golden  Hooke  of  the  Leaden 
•  Goddes.     1590  MARLOWK  Ediv.  //,  H.  ii.  (1598)  D  i  b,  Base 

leaden  Earles,  that  glory  in  your  birth.  1612  Bf.  HAM, 
Serin.  Itnprese  of  God  \\.  Wks.  (1625)  455  The  Church  of 
Rome,  .(which  cares  not  if  she  hatie  golden  vessels,  though 
she  haue  leaden  Prests).  1616  CAI-T.  SMITH  Descr.  Nciu 
Eng.  33  The  golden  age  and  the  leaden  age, 

b.  1579  LVLY  E'<phues  (.Arb.)  172  Though  God  haue  leaden 
handes,  which    when   they  strike   pay  home.      1385  ABP. 
SANDYS  Serni.  xii.  197  It  is  good  for  a  iudge  commonly  to 
haue  leaden  feete.     1609  Ev.  Worn,  in  Hunt.  in.  i.  in  Bullen 
O.  /'/.  IV,  l^ay  not  a  leaden  loade  of  foule  reproach  Upon 
so  weake  a  prop.     1713  C'TKSS  WINCHEI.SEA  Misc.  Poems  13 
[He]  courts  deforming  Death,  to  mend  his  Leaden  pace.    1725 
POPE  Odyss.  iv.  610  Leaden  slumbers  press  his  drooping 
eyes.     1827-44  WILLIS   'Jephthahs  Dan.  25  Onward  came 
The  leaden  tramp  of  thousands.     1860  Ki  ,\i>i  Cloister  ff  H. 
xxxviii.  (1896)  112  He  has  risen,  and  was  dragging  his  leaden 
limbs   along.      1878   B.  TAYLOR  Deukalion  i.  i.    15   That 
leaden  weight  which  pressed  mine  eyelids  to  reluctant  sleep. 
1887  Pall  Mall  G.  9  Feb.  4/1,  I  have  never  felt  the  atmo 
sphere  of  the  House  so  leaden. 

C.  159*  SHAKS.  I'cn.  <y  Ad.  34  The  tender  boy,  Who  .. 
powled  inadulldisdaine,  With  leaden  appetite.  1641  MILTON 
Ch.  Govt.  vi.  Wks.  1851  III  124  To  bring  ..an  unactive  blind- 
nesse  of  mind  upon  the  people  by  iheir  leaden  doctrine. 
1647  R.  BARON  Cyprian.  Acad.  \.  8  Saturne,  that  leaden  planet 
did  cast  his  melancholy  influence  over  nil  his  intellectuals. 
1865  MEKIVALE  Rom.  Entp.  VIII.  Ixiv.  90  Under  its  leaden 
rule  little  scope  was  left  for  the  free  and  healthy  exercise  of 
mind.  1889  Times  (weekly  ed.)  20  Dec.  5/2  In  '  the  Progress, 
of  Spring  are  leaden  lines. 

d.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Can.  Ycom.  Prol.  <$•  T.  175  Wher  my 
colour  was  bothe  fressh  and  reed  Now  is  it  wan  and  of  leden 
he  we.  1576  NEWTON  Lemnits  Complex,  i.  viii.  65  It  de- 
clyneth  to  a  swart  and  leaden  colour,  such  as  we  see  in  men 
in  the  cold  Wynter.  1840  Gts.  P.  THOMPSON  Exerc.  (18^2) 
V.  131  Sleepless  nights  passed  under  the  leaden  eye  of  him 
he  .  .  sent  to  death.  1865  GOSSF.  Land  <y  Sea  (1874)  4  The 
sky  was  leaden.  1877  BLACK  Grew  Past,  xxxiv.  (1878;  270 
The  green  islands  lay  desolate  in  the  midst  of  the  leaden 
sea.  1897  Alfbtitt's  Syst.  Med.  II  205  The  vesicle..  has  a 
uniform  purple  or  leaden  appearance, 

3.  Qualifying  other  adjectives. 

1844  RUSKIN  Arrows  Chacc  (1880)  I.  288  The  lights  being 
often  a  blaze  of  gold,  and  the  shadows  a  dark  leaden  grey. 
1846  BEDDOES  Let.  Poems  p.  cix,  Prose  of  the  leadcnest 
drab  dye  has  ever  pursued  Your  humble  servant.  1885 
STEVENSON  Dynamiter  126  Within,  like  a  black  and  leaden- 
heavy  kernel,  he  was  conscious  of  the  weight  upon  his  soul. 
1894  R.  IJ.  SHARI-E  Handbk.  Birds  Gt.  Brit.  I.  33  Bill, 
leaden  blue. 

4.  Comb.  Chiefly  parasynthetic,  as  leaden-coloured, 
-eyed,   -footed,   -headed^    -hearted    (hence    leaden- 
heartedttess),    -heeled,     -htied,     -natitred,    -pafed, 
-skulled,  -spirited,  -thottghted,  -weighted,  -willed^ 
-winged  ';  also  leaden-  stepping,  in  which  leaden  is 
quasi-£Z(/t/.  ;  leaden-like  adv. 

1598  FLORID,  Plo>nl>co>  .  .  A  leaden  coloured.  1816  SHKLLLY 
.-/  lastor  557  Leaden-coloured  even.  1820  KEATS  Ode  Night' 
ingale  28  *Leaden-eyed  despairs.  1596  R.  L[INCHE]  Diclla 
(1877)  61  *  Leaden-footed  gnefe.  1899  F.  T.  BULLEN  Leg 
Seorivaifz^i  Never  before..  had  I  felt  time  to  be  so  leaden- 
footed.  1589  Marprcl.  Epit.  E  iij,  Not.  .so  "lead  en  -headed 
as  your  brother  Bridges.  1852  DICKKNS  Bleak  Ho.  i,  A 
leaden-headed  old  corporation.  1596  R.  L[INCHK]  Diella 
(1877)  31  *Leaden-harted  sleepe.  1864  E.  MURRAY  E. 
JVortnaft  III.  28  He  subsided  into  a  sort  of  *  leaden* 
heartedness.  1598  E.  GUILI'IN  Sfa'at.  11878)  35  Thys  'leaden- 
heeled  passion  is  to  dull,  To  keepe  pace  with  this  Satyre- 
footed  gull.  1877  W.  BLACK  Green  Past,  xxvii.  (1878)  221 
Water  —  *leaden-hued  —  with  no  trace  of  phosphorescent  fire 
in  it,  1574  HKI  LOWES  Gueuaras  J'am.  Ep.  (1577)  169  To 
write  so  neauie  or  *leadenlike,  your  I^ordship  had  no  oc 
casion.  1889  SKRINK  Man.  E.  Thring  42  The  ..  "leaden- 
natured  boy.  1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  u.  viii.  (1632)  220, 
I  was  the..  most  ""Teaden-pated  to  learne  my  lesson.  1681 
Hcraclitits  Ridcns  No.  42  (1713)  II.  19  The  Leaden-paled 
Gentleman  propounded  the  Matter.  ?r  1600  Distracted 
in  Uullen  O.  PI.  III.  242  What  a  "leaden- 


Entp.      .     . 
skulld    slav 

*leaden- 
spirited  Saturnists.  .Prate  what  they  list.     .'1630  Mil,  ION 


he    makes   me.     1609   J.   DAVIKS 
Heaven  on  Eartk  (Grosart)  10/2  Let  leane-fac'd 


.     . 
1596  R.  Lfi 


Time  2  The  lazy  "leaden-stepping  hours. 
Diflla  (1877)  52  Now  *leaden-thoughted  Morpheus  dyms 
ight.  1888  T.  W.  REID  Life  W.  F,.  Faster  I.  75 
m-weighted  lethargy.  1596  FITZ-GKKKRAY  Sir  F. 
11  rake  (18811  58  Summons  my  Muse  . .  Her  'leaden-winged 
:rtht  aloft  to  raise,  a  1645  FEATLY  Reynolds  in  Fuller  Abel 
Kediv.  (1867^  II.  243  \Ve  university  men  were  ''leaden- 


each  sight.     1888  T.  W.  REID  Life  U7.  E.  Forster  \.  75 

*  leaden-weighted    lethargy.      1596   FITZ-GKKKRAY  Sir  F. 

Drake  (18811  58  Summons  my  Muse  . .  Her  *leaden-winged 

cres 

Rediv.  (1867^  II.  243  We   university 

wilted,  who  admired  so  dull  a  man. 

Hence  Lea  deiily  adv.,  in  a  leaden  manner ; 
without  elasticity  or  spring ;  after  the  manner,  or 
with  the  effect  of  a  leaden  weight.  Lea  clenness, 
the  quality  of  being  leaden  both  in  a  material  and 
an  immaterial  sense. 

1611  COTGK.,  '1'ernissure,  palenesse.  .leadenne.-.se  of  colour. 
1879  G.  MEKEDITII  Egoist  II.  vii.  141  It  had  sunk  suddenly 


leadenly  under  the  sense  of  imprisonment. 

TRICE  HARRADEN  Ships  tluit  pass  99  The  lovclc 


1893  BEA 
bsness  and 


LEADEN. 


143 


LEADERETTE. 


leadcnness  of  his  temperament.    1895  CROCKETT  Cleg  Kelly 
xxvii,  She  went  leadenly  up  the  steps. 

Leaden  (led'n),  v.  [f.  LEAH  sit.1  +  -EN  ">  or  f. 
LKADKN  «.]  t^-  trans.  To  fasten  with  molten 
lead.  Obs.  b.  To  make  leaden  or  dull.  c.  intr. 
To  press  down  like  lead  ;  only  in  Leadening1  ppl.  a. 

155*  HULOKT,  Leaden  or  sowdre  together,  flmnl'o.  1835 
Fraser^s  Mag.  XII.  637  A  leadening  weight  of  something 
indescribable  began  to  Rather  upon  his  heart.  1899  Sfraksr 
29  July  107/1  Tlie  very  completeness  with  which  Mr.  Mends 
has  done  his  work,  .leadens  his  narrative. 

Leaden,  obs.  dial,  form  of  LKDEN. 

Leader  '  (Irdaj).    Forms:  4-6  ledar(e, -er(e, 
(4  ledder,  leeder,   5   ledir,   leedare\   5-7   Sc. 
leidar,  -er,  (6  ledair),  6-  leader,     [f.  LEAH  z-.1 
+  -ERI.] 
I.  One  who  leads. 

1.  gen.  in  various  senses  of  the  vb. :   One  who 
conducts,  precedes  as  a  guide,  leads  a  person  by 
the  hand  or  an  animal  by  a  cord,  etc.     Also  with 
adverbs,  as  leader-away ',  leader-on^  for  which  see 
the   corresponding   verbal    phrases.      Follow   my 
leader :  see  FOLLOW  v.  i  c. 

(71300  K.  E.  Psalter  liv.  14  Mi  leder,  and  mi  kowth  sa 
gode.  c  I374.CHAUCRR  Troylus  iv.  1454  114821  Oon  thynketh 
PC  here  Hut  al  a-nother  thynketh  his  ledere.  1375  BAR- 
HOUR  Kruce  vn.  20  He  suld  ger  Hath  the  sleuth hund  ami 
the  ledar  Tyne  the  sleuth  men  ger  him  ta.  1382  WVCLIF 
Matt.  xv.  14  Thei  hen  hlynde,  and  lederis  of  hlynde  men. 
1398  TRKVISA  Barth.  De  P.  A*,  xu.  viii.  (1495*  4*8  Curlewes 
haue  guydes  and  ledars  as  cranes  haue  for  they  drede  the 
goshawke.  c  1450  St.  Cnthkcrt  (Surtees)  5675  Withouten 
ledar  nedit  he  [a  man  struck  blind)  To  ahyde  behynd.  1513 
DOUGLAS  sEneis  \.  xi.  5  Hlyithlie  following  his  ledair 
Achates.  1551  HULOFT,  Leder  awaye,  a^rtW/Vr.  isoBSiiAks. 
Merry  IV.  nr.  ii.  3  You  were  wont  to  be  a  follower,  but  now 
you  are  a  leader.  1633  FORD  Broken  H.  \.  ii,  Without 
Reason,  Voycing  the  Leader-oil  a  Demi-god.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  vi.  451  Leader  to  free  Enjoyment  of  our  right  as 
Gods.  1697  DRYDKN  Virg.  Gforg.  \\\.  526  Ample  Plains, 
Where  oft  the  Flocks  without  a  Leader  stray.  1838  DICKENS 
Nick.  Nick,  xiii,  Follow  your  leader,  boys,  and  take  pattern 
by  Smike  if  you  dare.  1861  J.  EDMOND  L'hildr.  C'/;.  at 
Home  i.  17  Christ  is  . .  a  leader  to  all  that  trust  him. 
f  b.  One  who  has  the  charge  of  (animals). 

1495  Act  ii  Hen.  Vfl,  c.  34  §  4  The  office  of  the  Maister- 
shippe  of  the  leder  of  the  Dere  of  the  parke  of  Okelcy . 

c.  fThe  driver  of  a  vehicle  (pbs.).  d.  dial. 
A  carter. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  21283  Hath  wise  and  war  cs  bat  led*  r 
[sc.  of  be  wain].  1497  Ld.  Treas.  Ace.  Scot.  (1877)  I.  3^5 
Item,  to  the  sand  lednris,  xviijjr.  1548  in  Knrgk  Rcc.  Edin. 
(1871)  II.  141  That  na  maner  of  persouns  ledares  of  burne 
tak  [etc.].  1847  Shtjfitld  /miff.  (E.  D.  D.).  A  coal  leader. 

1887  DONALDSON  Snj>pl.  to  Jainicson  s.v..  Until  compara 
tively  late  years  the  occupation  of  water-carrier  was  followed 
by  a  large  number  of  men  and  women,  some  carried  by  hand. .; 
some  by  barrow . . ;  and  some  by  cart — those  were  the  leaders. 

1888  Sheffield  Gloss.)  Leader,  a  carter.     '  A  coal  leader '. 

2.  One  who  leads  a  body  of  armed  men  ;  a  com 
mander,  a  captain. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  7630  And  of  a  thusand  men  o  wal  He 
made  him  [David]  ledder  and  mar*cal.  1387  TKEVISA  Higdsn 
(Rolls)  V. 217  The  oost  of  |>e  Gotheswas  i-slawe  in  Thuscia, 
and  here  ledere  Ragadasius  was  i-take.  <  (400  \t.  Secret  a 
Stcrct,  Cow.  Lordsh.  108-9  Oft"  lederes  off  ostes  and  here 
ordinaunce  ..  Folwe  bannevche  comandour  tene  vicaires,  & 
vche  vicaire  tene  lederes,  &  vche  ledere  tene  denys.  c  1470 
HKNRV  Wallace  iv.  14$  Our  leidar  is  gayae,  Amang  our 
fays  he  is  set  him  allayne.  1591  SIIAKS.  i  //c«.  /'/,  i.  i.  143 
A  worthy  Leader,  wanting  ayd,  Vnto  his  dastard  foe-men  is 
bet  ray 'd.  1665  MAN  LEY  Cretins'  L&w  C.  Warres  715  Sir 
Hurace  Vere  . .  performed  the  duty,  both  of  a  good  Leader 
and  Souldier.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xii,  All  this  day  . . 
they  will  gather  to  their  leaders  standard.  1844  H.  H. 
W 11  SON  Brit.  India  III.  20  Detachments  of  troops  were  . . 
sent . .  to  secure  the  leaders. 

3.  One  who  guides  others  in  action  or  opinion  ; 
one  who  takes  the  lead  in  any  business,  enterprise, 
or  movement ;  one  who  is  '  followed '  by  disciples 
or  adherents ;   the  chief  of  a  sect  or  party,     f  In 
early  use  occas.  a  chieftain,  governor. 

Leader  of  the  House  of  COMMONS :  the  member  of  the 
government  who  has  the  official  initiative  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  House. 

1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  HI.  660  Anguss  ..  wes  . .  lord  and 
ledar  off  kyntyr.  1495  Act  n  Hen.  /'//,  c.  7  The  seid 
. .  principall  or  principallis  leder  or  leders  that  unlau- 
fully  cause  the  seid  people  to  gedre  or  rise.  1532  MOKE 
i.i>ti/itf.  Tindale  Wks.  515/2  The  leaders  and  maisters 
of  the  christen  fayth.  1552  ABP.  HAMILTON  Catech.  (1884) 
47  To  be  ledar  techar  8:  direckar  of  the  same  kirk.  1596 
DALRYMPLK  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scotl.  ix.  213  For  his  brotheris 
cans  he  was  cheif  leider  of  the  ring.  1666  TF.MPI.K  Let.  to 
Godolphin  Wks.  1713  II.  18  Tie  Duke  of  Albuquerque  you 
will  find.. no  great  Leader  in  Council  or  Business.  1719-20 
SWIFT  Let.  Yng.  Clergyman  Misc.  (1727)  I.  361  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero,  .each  of  them  a  Leader. .  in  a  popular  State.  1771 
Jit'tiiis  Lett.  liv.  286,  I  am  a  partisan  of  the  great  leader 
of  the  opposition.  1828  DT.SRAF.LI  Chas.  f,  II.  xi.  269 
A  genius  so  commanding  and  so  turbulent,  was  fitted  to  be 
the  leader  of  a  party.  1841-4  EMERSON  /T.w.,  Manners 
Wks.  (liohn)  I.  208  If  the  people  should  destroy  class  after 
class,  until  two  men  only  were  left,  one  of  these  would  be 
the  leader.  1874  GREEN*  Short  Hist.  viii.  §  5.  500  The 
ie.iders  in  the  country  party  . .  were  thrown  into  prison. 
1883  FROUDE  Short  Stud.  IV.  n.  ii.  187  Circumstances  in 
dependent  of  himself  could  alone  have  raised  him  into 
a  leader  of  a  party. 

t  b.  Phrases.  Leader  of  laws :  one  who  has 
power  in  the  state*  a  ruler.  Leader  of  hail:  a 
guide  to  salvation.  Obs, 


13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1307  He  ..  hatz  ..  be  lederes  of 
her  lawe  layd  to  be  groumle.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  i. 
(Petrits)  674  And  bu  [Paul]  dere  broth ir,  far  wele  ay 
1  ledar  of  heile  and  saweoure.  c  1440  York  Myst.  xxx.  55 
O  leder  of  lawis.  a  1605  MONTGOMEKIK  Sonn.  xxi.  i  My 
lords,  late  lads,  nou  leidars  of  our  lauis. 

c.  A  counsel  who  *  leads  J  ^see  LEAD  v^  16)  in 
the  conduct  of  a  case  before  the  court ;  a  barrister 
whose  status  (in  Kngland,  that  of  a  King's  Coun 
sel)  entitles  him  to  '  lead  '.    Also,  the  senior  counsel 
of  a  circuit. 

1856  WILKIK  COLLINS  A  Rogues  Life  v,  He  had  engaged 
the  leader  of  the  circuit  to  defend  me.  1878  Y>\\.\..StndenCs 
Guide  to  Bar  44  At  the  trial  itself  he  will  generally  have  a 
'leader'  on  whom  the  conduct  of  the  case  will  wholly  depend. 
1883  J.  H.  SLATF.H  Guide  Legal  Prof.  17  Queen V.  Counsel 
are  usually  termed  'Leaders  ,  and  they  sit  in  front  of  the 
utter  Barristers,  whom  they  are  said  to  'lead  '  in  any  par 
ticular  case  in  which  both  are  engaged. 

d.  The  foremost  or  most  eminent  meml>er  (of  a 
profession) ;  also,  in  wider  sense,  a  person  of  emi 
nent  position  and  influence. 

1858  O.  W.  HOLMES  Ant.  Kreakf.-t.  v.  (1859)  115  Judges, 
mayors  ..  leaders  in  science  ..  were  represented  in  that 
meeting.  1884  lllustr.  Loud,  Xt'.vs  i  Nov.  410/3  Here  is 
Mr.  F.  Archer,  the  leader  of  Ins  profession. 

4.  One  who   leads  a  choir  or  band  of  dancers, 
musicians,  or  singers.     Leader  of  praise  (Sc.     - 
PRECENTOR, 

1530  PAI.SGR.  238/1  Leeder  of  a  daunce,  anatt£  dancevr. 
1599  SHAKS.  Mncfi  Ado\\.  \.  1 57  We  must  follow  the  Leaders. 
1811  llrsnY  Diet.  Afjts.  (ed.  3',  Leader,  a  performer  who  in 
a  concert  takes  the  principal  violin,  receives  the  time  and 
style  of  the  movements  from  the  conductor,  and  communi 
cates  them  to  the  rest  of  the  band.  1859  JKI>HSON  />V//- 
tany  xvi.  269  The  leader,  as  in  our  village  churches,  u  as 
evidently  a  person  of  immense  importance  1892  Glasgow 
Hcntld  22  Apr.  2/2  Leader  of  1'rai^e  Wanted.  1900  ftlrtckiv. 
Mag.  July  51/1  The  leader  trills  ahead  in  runs  and  shakes 
up  and  down  the  scale. 

5.  Among  Methodists,  the  presiding  member  of 
a  *  cJass  '  (see  CLASS  sb.  7  k)«  Usually  class-leader. 

1743  WESU--V  Nat.  United  So,  ieties  Wks.  187.'  VIII.  270 
Theie  are  about  twelve  perr-ons  in  every  class  ;  one  of  whom 
is  styled  the  Leader.  1791  [see  CLASS  $l\  7  b]. 

6.  The  first  man  in  a  file,  one  in  the  front  rank, 
one  of  the  foremost  in  a  moving  body.    In  Purvey 
ing,  the  foremost  carrier  of  the  chain. 

1604  KDMUNDS  Ohsem.  C.Tsar's  Conntt  130  Kuery  one  is 
especially  to  acknowledge  his  leader  or  foremost  man  to 
be  the  author  of  all  Ins  motions.  1616-1809  [see  file- 
leader^  FiiK  sb*  ii].  1622  l'i  ACHAM  (."c/////.  C,cnt.  (1634) 
240  The  men  in  the  File  are  to  be  distinguished  by 
the  names  of  Leaders,  Uiin-eis  up  and  Middle-men.  1857 
HI'GIIKS  Tom  llrown  I.  \ii.  '1  he  Icadcis  are  busy  making 
ca-Us  into  the  fields  on  the  left  and  riylit.  1860  TVXDAI.L 
Glitc.  i,  xxv.  iSS  Another  ptTnon  was  sent  forward,  who 
drewhin^elf  up  by  the  rope  wlm.h  was  attached  to  the  leader. 
b.  One  of  the  front  horses  in  a  team,  or  the  frunt 
horse  in  a  tandem. 

a  1700  H.  E  Did.  C-mt.  Cren'.  Leaders,  .the  Fore-hor>-es 
in  Coaches  and  Teams.  1784  Co\\n.u  Ttroc.  254  With 
pack-horse  constancy  we  keep  the  road.  .True  to  the  jingling 
of  our  leader's  bells.  1825  HONK  i'.i-ery-day  l>k.  1.  1191  He 
was  a  capital  hor>e,  the  off-leader.  1859  OICKKXK  T.  T^o 
Ci'/f«  I.  n,  The  near  leader  violently  shook  his  head.  1886 
Ri'SKis/V.i'/tvv/rt  I.  vi.  182  If  the  horses  were  young. .  there 
was  a  postillion  for  the  leaders  also. 

7.  a.   Cards.  The  first  player  in  a  round  ;  also, 
one  who  'leads'  from  a  particular  suit. 

1677  MIFGR  Eng.-l''r.  Diet.  s.  v.,  A  leader,  in  Cards,  cclni 
qjie  Jane  le  premier.  1741  HOYLE  Whist  (1763)  45  If  the 
Leader  of  that  Suit  or  his  Partner  have  the  long  Trump. 
1876  A.  CAMPBELL- WALKKR  Correct  Card  Gloss.  (1880)  12 
Leader^  the  first  to  play  each  round. 

b.    Curling.  The  first  player :  cf.  LEAD  j/>.2  5  a. 
1789   D.   DAVIDSON   Seasons    166  Next  Robin  o'  Mains, 
a  leader  good,  Close  to  the  witter  drew. 
II.  A  thing  which  leads, 

8.  a.  gen.      b.   collotj.    A    remark    or    question    i 
intended   to   lead   conversation    (cf.   FEKLKK  4  b). 
c.  Comtn.  (?  U.S.)  ^LEADING  AKTICLE  2. 

CIZ90  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  33/124  pe  steorre  gan  softe  to  glide    I 
forth,  also  it  were  (-ene  way  to  teche. .  .pe  Abbot  Anourede    i 
his  ledare.     c  1450  tr.  De  liuitatione  in.  Ixi.  143  pe  crosse  is     ; 
(*  lif  of  a  gode  monke,  &  be  leder  to  paradise.      1581   MtlL- 
CASTKK  Positions  Ep.  Ded.  (1887)4  It  is  an  argument  which 
craueth  consideration,  by  cause  it  is  the  leader  to  a  further 
consequence.      1882  MKS.   KHIDKLL  Pr.    Wales  s   Garden- 
rtirty  34  'And  what  did  you  make  of  them  over  the  dNh 
of  tea?  '  suggested  the  young  man  as  a  leader.     1889  Pop. 
Sci.  Monthly  XXXIV.  622  A  new'rival  may  inflict  severe 
loss  . .  through  cutting  the  price  of  a  staple  below  cost,  and    | 
making  it  what  is  called  a  'leader1.     1895  Critic  6  Apr.    j 
263/1  In  several  Sixth  Avenue  houses,  new  book-;  by  popular     ! 
writers  have  long  been  used   as   'leaders' — the   technical 
name,  I  believe,  for  goods  -old  at  little  or  no  profit,  some 
times  even  at   a  loss,  for  the  sake  of  drawing   customers, 
with  a  view  of  getting  them  to  buy  other  wares  as  well. 

9.  In  a  tree  or  shrub  :  The  shoot  which  grows  at 
the  apex  of  the  stem,  or  of  a  principal  branch  ; 
also,  a  bine. 

1572  MASCALL  Plant.  $  Graff.  (1592)  75  Ye  shall  neuer 
leaue  aboue  two  or  three  leaders  at  the  head  of  any  prin 
cipall  branch.  1822  Lou  DON  Encycl.  Gardening  3o8  Retain 
a  competent  supply  of  side-shouts,  with  a  good  leader  to 
each  mother-branch.  1880  JKFFKKIKS  Gt.  Estate  8y  The 
leaders  of  the  black  bryony.  .twist  around  each  other.  1892 
Gardeners'  Chron.  27  Aug.  242/1  The  trees  are  allowed  to 
waste  their  energies  in  the  formation  of  a  plurality  of  leaders 
at  the  top. 

10.  A  tendon.     (Cf.  guide ^  gttider.) 


1708  J.  C.  Coutpl.  Collier  (1845)  23  Cutting  their  Leaders 
and  Nerves.  1737  KRACKKN  Farriery  hnpr.  (1757)  II.  22 
What  the  common  People  call  Leaders  or  Sinews.  1854 
OWKN  Skel.  <$•  Teetk  (1855)  3  The  leaders  of  the  leg-inusclrt 
in  the  turkey.  1891  Daily  News  4  Sept.  3/7  In  his  secoml 
performance  he  severed  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  thigh. 

11.  a.   In   agricultural  drainage  :    A  main  drain. 
b.  A  tributary. 

1844  Jrnl.  K.  Agric.Soc.  V.i.  9  One  of  the  drains  that  enter 
the  leader.  1853  (J.  JOHNSTON  Nat.  Hist.  E.  fiord.  1.  15 
The  leaders  to  these  burns  aie,  in  some  places,  called  syke>. 

12.  =  LEADING  ARTICLE  i. 

1844  DISRAELI  Cottingsby  n.  vi,  (live  me  a  man  who  can 
write  a  K-ader.  1847  R.  P.  MILSF.B  in  T.  W.  Reid  Life  Ld. 
Hough  ton  (1891'!  I.  ix.  401  You  can  get.  .a  file  of  the  y'/;//(-., 
the  commercial  leaders  of  which  you  should  get  up.  1862 
SIHRLKV  NwgifCrit.  xi.  482  He  thought  a  p:ige  of  Clarendon 
as  pleasant  historical  reading  as  a  leader  in  the  Thiifs. 
1892  IJ.  MATTHKWS  Aweriiam'sins  fy  Brit.  22  An  Anu;ri<  an 
..calls  that  an  'editorial  whith  the  Englishman  calls  a 
'  leader '. 

13.  JMining.  a.  A  drain    or  stream  that  by   it-; 
colour  indicates  the  presence  of  minerals,    b.   (See 
qiiot.   iS^fi.)     c.  A  small  and   insignificant  vein, 
\\hich   leads  to   or  indicates  the   proximity  of  a 
larger  and  better. 

1809  A*  HENRY  Tra~'.  231  A  green-coloured  water,  which 
tinged  iron  of  a  copper-colour,  issued  from  the  hill;  aid 
this  the  miners  called  a  leader.  1846  I!KOCKKTT  ;V.  ( '. 
//  'vrds,  Leader,  a  small  band  of  coal  connecting  the  p«>i- 
tions  of  a  coal-seam  detached  by  a  dyke,  and  following 
which,  lends  the  miner  to  the  seam  again.  1855  Cornwall 
95  Frequently  the  prevailing  mineral  runs  comimunisly 
through  the  lode  for  considerable  lengths  and  depths,  funn 
ing  what  is  called  the  leader.  1880  C.  C.  AKLKV  AY/-. 
Pioneer  Mining  Co.  2  Oct.  i  Two  fclrong  veins  or  leadei- 
carrying  copper  ore  have  been  crossed.  1890  do'.d/ieiti >• 
I 'it  t^rin  16  The  pro>pects  of  the  niiinj  have  impmvt  ,1, 
two  ruiriferoiiM  leaders  having  been  nit.  1900  Daily  AV:ij\ 
ly  June  ^/2  ( )ne  or  two  tunnels  had  been  draw  n . .  uii  Miiall 
leaders  and.  .diamonds  had  been  discovered. 

14.  fireworks  and  Gunnery.  A  quick  match  en 
closed  in  a  paper  tube  for  tiie  purpose  of  conveying 
fire  rapidly.    Also  #//;•//',,  as  leader  pipe  ',see  qimt.X 

1859  r.  A.  I'iKi]  i  ITMS  Artil.  Man.  (16621  60  Lny  a  leader 
of  quick  match  along  the  bore.  Ibid.  282.  1878  Ki  NIIMI 
Pyrott:ihn.  'I'tvas  103  Leader  Pipes.  These  are  for  piping 
quick  match. 

15.  fishing.     (L'.S.'}     a.  The  end  portion  of  a 
reel-line,  consisting  ot  gut,  and  having  the  snells 
of  the  lly-hooks  attached  to  it  ;  a  casting-line. 

1859  liAivii.KiT  Diet.  Anu-r  _  Leader,  a  length  of  finely 
twisted  hair,  gut,  or  gras-,  for  att:u  hing  ;in  anyli-r\  hunk 
to  the  line;  a  bottom.  Called  al>o  a  Snell  1885  llnrf, -,- s 
J/rt^.  Apr.  777,  i  The  flie^  arc  ait.tched  to  a  leader,  ui,  as 
our  English  brethren  term  it,  a  casting-line. 

b.  '  A  net  so  placed  as  to  intercept  fish  nnd 
lead  them  into  a  pound,  weir,  trap-net,  etc.* 
(,Knight  Diet.  Mull.  Suppl.  1884). 

16.  Machinery,   a.   (See  quots.) 

1805  I!KK\VS-II-;R  in  f-'crgnson's  Lect,  I.  82  uott',  In  a  com 
bination  of  wheels  that  which  is  aUt-d  upon  by  the  [.out  i. 
or  by  some  other  wheel  i>  called  a  h  ader.  1825  J.  Nil  inn  - 
SON  ('/t/vi/.  J/ii  hanic  21  When  ^peaking  of  the  aetion  of 
vvlut-l  uoik  in  general,  the  wliecl  which  acts  as  a  mover  is 
called  tlit  Icadtr,  and  the  one  upon  u  Inch  it  acts  ihe/tfffower, 
1895  J/i'7.  .Sieam  I'inginc  58  The  uheeK  ot  a  locomotive  arc 
called-  ist,  leaders  or  leading-wheels. 

b.  U.S.  ^leading  block,  c.  'A  principal  fur 
row  leading  from  the  eye  to  the  skiit  ol  a  mill-stone  ' 
(1875  Knight  Diet.  Meth.  s.  v.  Millstone},  d. 
'  One  of  the  long  vertical  timbers  tjuidin^  the  ram 
of  a  pile-driver  car '  (Funk's  Stand.  Diet.}. 

17.  Printing.  A  line  of  dots  or  dashes  to  guide 
the  eye  in  letterpress. 

1824  J.  JOHNSON  Tyfogr.  II.  iii.  59  Full  points  are  some 
times  used  as  leaders  in  tables  of  contents.  1871  Aincr. 
Kncycl.  Printing  (ed.  Kingvvalt),  Leaders  (....  or  ---;, 
these  consist  of  two  or  three  dots,  similar  to  full  points,  cast 
on  one  type,  to  the  em  body  ;  there  are  also  two  or  three 
em  lenders,  the  number  of  dots  being  multiplied  according 
to  their  length.  Hyphen-faced  leaders  are  also  made  i 1. 

18.  Sc.  and  C/.S.   A  pipe  to  conduct  water. 

1875  in  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  1890  LOWSON  Gttidfolhw 
xi.\.  161  The  name  'Spout  '  was  derived  from  a  spout,  sttoupc, 
or  leader,  that  was  inserted  into  the  bank  ..leading  the 
water  which  ran  {etc.], 

19.  U.S.  A   guiding   ling   in   an  animal's   nose. 
(Cent.  Diet.} 

20.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  (sense  6  b",  leader-nntit ; 
(sense  12)  leader -column  ^  -note,  -writer. 

1897  Doily  News  $  June  5/4  The  problem  set  in  our  "leader 
columns  the  other  day.  1890  L.  C.  U'OvLK  Notches  ic8  Not 
forgetting  ..  to  bestow  an  occasional  cut  upon  the  Meader- 
mules.  1888  BRSANT  Inner  Home  j  No  news  came.  This 
was  especially  hard  on  the  'leader-writers. 

tLea-der-.  Obs.rare~°.  [f.  LEADZ'.-  (?orj/>,  ) 
+  -ER'.]  A  plumber. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  292/1  Leedare  or  plummare. 

Leaderess  (Irdart-s).  Also  6  leadress>. 
[f.  LEAUEK!  +  -ESS.]  A  female  leader. 

1599  THYNNE  Animadv.  (1865)  74  They  agree  yt  shoulde 
not  be  a  '  minoresse ',  but  a  '  mooveresse  *  or  leadresse  of  .uul 
to  anger  and  yre.  1888  Daily  Nmvs  9  Nov.  2/1  Mrs.  K..  .  . 
a  leader,  or  leaderess  of  the  Ladies'  Land  League. 

Leaderette  (liclare't).  [f.  LEADEK  *  (sense 
1 2)  +  -ETTE.]  A  short  editorial  paragraph,  printed 
in  the  same  type  as  the  ' leaders'  in  a  newspaper. 

1880  Athenaeum  4  Sept.  289/2  Une  able  to  write  crisp 
Original  Leaderettes.. would  have  preference.  1895  MAK- 


LEADERLESS. 

CORELLI  Sorrows  of  Satan  ix.  (1897)  97  This  paragraph 
uf  mine,  .will  take  the  shape  of  a  'leaderette  \ 

Leaderless  (Irdaalt-s),  a.  [f.  LEADER  i  + 
-I.KS.S.]  Having  no  lender;  without  a  leader. 

1870  MOKKIS  Earthly  Par.  iv.  284  Some  men  must.. 
It-aderless  go  forth  unto  the  Hume.  1878  LKCKV  Kngland  in 
i&t/i  C.  (1883)  I.  326  The  party. .had  been  left  leaderless  by 
the  deaths  of  Stanhope  and  Simderland.  1894  Times 
15  Jan.  14/4  The  would-be  defenders  of  Paris  were  little 
more  than  a  leaderless  mob. 

Leadership  (l/'-daiJlp).  [f.  LEADER  1  +  -SHIP.] 
The  dignity,  office,  or  position  of  a  leader,  esp.  of 
a  political  party;  also,  ability  to  lead. 

1834  FONUI.ANOUF.  Kng.  under  7   Administr.  (1887)  III. 
130   Is  the  leadership  of  the   House  to  be  conservatively 
settled    by  placing  the    minority   in   office?      1856   E.   A. 
BOND   Russia    dose   \(>.'h    C.   (Hakl.  Soc.)   Introd.  29  An 
invasion  of  the   Crim   Tartars  . .  under   the   leadership  of 
their  khan,     a  1859  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xxiv.  (1861)  V. 
165  That  high  position  which  has  now  been  long  called  the 
Leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons.      1870  rait  Mall  C. 
26  Aug.  i   Nothing  is  wanted  but  military  leadership  and 
military  means.      1885  Law   Times    LXXIX.   351/2   The 
leadership  of  a  great  circuit, 

Leadger,  obs.  form  of  LEDGER. 

Lea'dllillite.  Min.  [Named  by  Beudant, 
1832,  from  Leadhillsin  Scotland,  the  locality  where 
it  was  found  :  see  -ITE.]  A  snlphato-carbonate  of 
lead,  found  in  whitish  pearly  crystals. 

1835  C.    U.    SitKi'ARD    Treat.   Min.   n.  6.     1852  Phillips* 
Mm.  565  Haidinger.  .was  led  to  suppose  the  crystallization 
ol  leadhillite  to  t>e  oblique.     1885  EKNI  ,!//;/.  Simplified  ifa 
I.eadhillite.  .crystallizes  in  the  orthorhombic  system. 

Leading' lrdin),z^/..y£. I    [f.LsADz'.1  +  -ING  1.] 

1.  The  action  of  LEA  Hz*.',  in  various  senses. 
(71300  Cursor  M,  2866   If  ani  fi^che  bar-in  bigane,  Wit 

leding  o  be  fluin  iordane,  pe  lijf  it  es  for-don  wit  stink, 
1340  HAMPOLK  rr.  Coftsc.  4217  Thurgh  ledyng  of  be  fende 
He  sal  even  to  Jerusalem  wende.  .1380  WVCLIF  Sel.  ll'ks. 
III.  358  No  woundir  ;if  men  gone  bikke  to  helle  bi  |>e  leding 
uf  suche  prelatis.  c.  1440  Three  Kings  Cologne  50  porwe  be 
gret  mercy  of  god  and  ledyng  of  bis  stt-rre,  b^i  com  . .  in  to 
Jerusalem.  1555  PHILFUT  in  Strype  F.ctt.  Mem.  in.  App.  xlix. 
1 57  1'hrough  Ins  lovyng  and  comfortable  leading  and  govern 
ance.  1570  UHK  Miitii.  f'rtf.  dj  b,Hydragogie,demonstrateth 
the  possible  leading  of  Water,  by  Natures  lawe,  and  by 
artificial!  hclpe,  from  any  head  to  any  other  place  assigned. 
1690  \Voou  Life  15  Inly,  So  feeble  that  he  could  not  goe 
without  leading.  1805  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  XXIII.  35  The 
tilling,  leading,  and  spreading  of  2500  carts  of  compost. 
1846  TRKSCH  Mirac.  Introd.  (1862)  73  Humanity  is  being 
carried  forward  under  a  mightier  leading  than  its  own. 
1891  Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  Leading,  conveying  coals 
by  carts  from  the  pits  to  the  workmen's  houses. 
b.  vi\\\\  forth,  off. 

a  1240  Lofsong  in  Colt.  ///>;;/.  207  Ich  bitle  be.,  hi  his 
ledunge  for5,  bi  al  bet  me  him  demde,  bi  fete.].     1890  Daily 
f\'fws6  Jan.  3/5  The  leading  off  of  the  run  from  the  Vomero. 
•f  c.    A  figure  in  dancing.   Otis. 

1694  MOTTEI'X  Ka/>t-lais  v.  xxiv.  (.1737)  105  Coupe's^  Hops, 
Leadings,  Risings. 

d.  Light  or  leading  (Milton)  =  illumination  or 
guidance;  henje  in  liurke's  phrase,  men  of  light 
and  lecuiing  (cf.  quot.  1596  in  2). 

1644  MILTON  Jdgm.  Bitcer  Wks.  1851  IV.  296,  I  owe  no 
light  or  leading  receiv'd  from  any  man  in  the  discovery  of 
this  truth.  1790  Ki.'KKE  />.  Rn>.  Wks.  V.  191  'I'he  men  of 
England,  the  men,  I  mean,  of  light  and  leading,  in  England. 
1846  DISRAELI  Sp.  Ho.  Comm.  15  June,  'I'he  language  that 
has  been  used  in  this  House  by  men  of  great  light  and 
leading. 

2.  The  action  of  commanding  and  marching  at 
the    head  of  armed   men.      •(•  At  one's  leading: 
under  one's  command,     f  Also,   ability   to  com 
mand,  generalship. 

c  1400  MAUNDF.V.  (Roxb.)  vi.  20  Ilk  ane  admyrall  sail  hafe 
at  his  ledyng  foure  or  fyue  or  sex  men  of  armes.  1411 
Rolls  ofParlt.  III.  650/2  All  the  Knyghtes  and  Esquiers 
and  Yomen  that  had  ledynge  of  men  on  his  partie.  c  1470 
HENRY  Wallace  ix.  1285  A  hundreth  men  was  at  his  ledyng 
still.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  /I',  iv.  iii.  17,  I  wonder  much, 
being  men  of  such  great  leading  as  you  are,  That  you 
fore-see  not  what  impediments  Drag  backe  our  expedition. 
c  1630  RISDON  Sum.  Devon  §  74  (1810)  75  Under  the  leading 
of  the  Lord  Walter  Manny.  164*  Commits,  in  Buccleuck 
MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  529  Commanders  for  the 
governing,  leading,  and  commanding  of  them.  1719  DE 
FOR  Crusoe  i.  xvii.  (1840)  293  They  would  be  absolutely 
under  my  leading,  as  their,  .captain.  18x3  SCOTT  Rokeby 
in.  xxiii,  His  gallant  leading  won  my  heart.  1828-40 
TYTLER  Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  I.  167  The  civil  government  in 
Scotland,  and  the  leading  of  its  armies,  were  in  the  hands 
of  Mar  and  March.  1878  SIMPSON  Sell.  SJuiks.  I.  96  A  great 
armada  was  being  prepared  which  was  said  to  be  intended 
to  pass  the  sea*  under  the  leading  of  Stucley.  1898  United 
.Service  Mag.  July  406  The  higher  leading  may  go  to 
pieces,  and  confusion  of  command  may  ensue. 
•f-  b.  Government,  rule.  Obs. 

^'375  Sc:  Leg.  Saints  xl.  (Xiniati)  820  A  nobil  knycht 
had  pe  leding  of  be  land.     1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  i.  579  Than 
thocht  he  to  have  the  leding  Off  all  Scotland,     c  1430  Syr 
iitncr,  iKoxb.)  356  All  that  land  was  in  hir  ledyng. 
t  C.  quasi-iwif?*.  The  followers  of  a  leader. 

1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  xv.  302  Thai  that  war  of  his  leding. . 
War  all  ded.  1381  WVCLIF  Gen.  1.  9  He  hadde  in  his 
ledyng  [Vulg.  in  comitatn]  chares,  and  rydynge  men.  c  1400 
Rom.  Rose  5863  Al  the  folk  of  hir  leding,.  .never  wist  what 
was  fleing, 

f3.  Arith.  Multiplication.  Const,  in,  into. 

(  1430  A  rt  ofNombryng  (E.  E.T.  S.)  14  N  ombre  superficial 
is  bat  come  the  of  ledynge  of  oo  nombre  intoa-nother.  Ibid., 
'I'he  solide  nombre  or  cubike  is  bat  bat  corny  the  of  double 
iedynge  of  nombre  In  nombre. 
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4.  Lead-mining.  (Seequots.)    Cf.  LEADER  ]  130. 

1653  MANLOVK  Lead-Mines  3  If  any  ..  find  a  Rake* Or 
sign,  or  leading  to  the  same.  1747  Hoosos  Miners  Diet. 
s.v.  Break-off*  If  it  happen  that  it  la  vein]  break  into 
several  Leadings  or  Strings.  1802  MAWK  Min.  Derbyshire 
Gloss.,  Leadings,  small  sparry  veins  in  the  rock.  1829 
Glovers  Hist.  Derby  \.  65  'I'he  branches  [of  a  vein]  have 
a  general  communication  by  means  of  fine  slender  threads, 
or  leadings*  as  the  miners  term  them. 

5.  A  directing   influence   or   guidance;    esp.   a 
spiritual  indication  of  the  proper  course  of  action 
in  any  ease  ;  a  term  used  by  the  Quakers. 

1889  M.  C.  LKE  Quaker  Girl  Nantucket  8  Ann  Millet .. 
began  to  have  '  leadings '  at  the  age  of  four  years. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.t  as  leading-cart  •  leading- 
block  (see  qtiots.)  ;  leading-business  (  Theatr.\ 
the  parts  usually  taken  by  the  leading  actor  ;  lead 
ing-hose,  that  section  of  the  hose  from  which  the 
water  is  discharged  by  a  fire-engine;  leading-rein, 
a  rein  to  lead  a  horse  or  other  animal ;   also^/r^. ; 
leading-staff,  •(•  (a)  a  staff  borne  by  a  commanding 
officer,  a  truncheon;  (£)  a  staff  to  lead  a  bull  by 
means  of  a  ring  through  its  nose  ;  leading-strap 
=  LKAI>  ^.2  30;   f  leading-weapon,   a  weapon 
serving  as  a  '  leading-staff ';  leading-wire  -LEAD 
sb£  10  a  (b).    Also  LEADING-STRING:. 

1859  E.  A.  GRIFFITHS  Artil.  Man.  (1862)  317  A  ^leading 
block  is  a  fixed  pulley,  which  alters  the  direction  of  the 
power,  but  does  not  increase  it.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors  Ir'ord- 
bk.,  Leading-blocks,  the  several  blocks  used  for  guiding  the 
direction  of  any  purchase,  as  hook,  snatch  or  tail  blocks. 
1880  l-.ra  Alnianaik  95  My  First  Chapter  in  "Leading 
Business.  1854  H.  MILLKR  Si/i,  $  .?£&mr.  (1858)  338  An  en  tire 
sheaf  that  had  fallen  from  the  '  *  leading-cart '  at  the  close  of 
harvest.  1483  H'ard.  Ace.  in  Antiq.  Rep.  (1807)  I.  32  And 
for  "ledyng  rayns,  xxij  yerds  of  broode  riban  silk.  1826 
SCOTT  Diary  i 8  Apr.  in  Lockhart,  He  a  boy,  of  six  or  seven, 
was  brought  to  visit  me  on  a  pony,  a  groom  holding  the 
leading-rein.  1864  J.  PAVN  Sir  Massingberd  58  If  you  had 
had  a  leading-rein  yourself,  .at  seventeen,  it  would  have 
been  a  great  deal  better  for  you.  1598  BAKRKT  Theor. 
Warres  n.  i.  29  In  musters  and  traynings  to  carie  . .  neither 
Halbard,  neither  *leading-starTc  [etc].  1634  FORD  P.  Warbetk 
in.  t.  stage  direct.,  Enter  King  Henrie,  his  Gorget  on,  his 
sword,  plume  of  feathers,  leading  staffe.  1813  SCOTT  Trierm. 
n.  xix,  And  Gyneth  then  apart  he  drew;  To  her  his  leading- 
staff  resign'd.  1889  T.  HARUY  Mayor  of  Casterbridge 
xxix,  He  ran  forward  towards  the  leading-staff,  seized  it, 
and  wrenched  the  animal  s  head  as  if  he  would  snap  it  off. 
1856  'SioNKHKNGE  Brit.  Sfiorts  I.  ill.  v.  185  If.  .he  [dog] 
must  be  steadily  dragged  along  by  the  *leading-strap.  1621 
F.  MARKHAM  Kk.  H'ar  \,  i.  10  To  conclude,  the  Colonell 
is  to  bee  armed  at  all  points  like  the  Captaine,  onely  his 
*Leading-weapon,  and  Feather-staffe  is  of  a  much  lesse 
proportion. 

b.  with  ad  vs.,  as  leading-in^'off*-otit\  inquots. 
attrib,  (and  hardly  distinct  from///,  a.} 

1876  PREECF.  &  SIVF.WRIGHT  Telegraphy  224  On  to  the 
square  terminal  pole  a  hollow  facing  or  casing  is  fixed,  down 
which  the  "leading-in  wires  are  led.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN 
Watch  <y  Clockm.  91  The  large  amount  of  power  required 
to  drive  the  'leading  off  rod.  1895  THOMPSON  &  THOMAS 
Elei.tr.  Tab.  $•  Mem.  80  The  "leading-out  wires  of  electro 
magnets. 

Leading  (le-diq),  vbl.  sb%  [f.  LEAD  «/.2  + 
-ING1.]  The  action  of  LEAD  r.2  a.  A  covering, 
framing,  or  mending  with  lead.  b.  cotter.  •=  CAMK  ; 
leadworlc  in  general,  c.  Printing.  The  action  of 
placing  'leads'  between  the  lines  of  type.  d.  quasi- 
concr.  The  fouling  of  a  gun  with  lead  from  bullets. 

c  1440  Pronip.  Parv.  293/1  Leedmg  wythe  leed,//ww^«cA;. 
1563-83  FOXK  A.  fy  M.  II.  1790/2  Panics  Church*,  .costeth 
me  a  good  deale  of  money  by  the  yeare,  the  leading  thereof. 
1573  BAHF.T  Ak>.  L  157  A  leading  or  souldring  in  lead, 
plttmbitnra.  1597  MS.  Ravi.  D.  176  fo.  275  b,  The  sydes 
of  the  Chauncell,  the  Leadding  whereof  being  defect yve. 
>6n  COTGR.,  Plombementt  a  leading  or  tinning.  1691  T. 
H[ALE]  Ace.  Xeiv  Invent.  83  The  leading  of  the  Bread 
room  . .  was  a  preservation  of  the  Bread  ; . .  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  leading  of  it,  it  would  not  have  lasted  half  so 
long.  1807  SVD.  SMITH  P.  Plymley's  Lett.  ix.  Wks.  1840 
III.  440  A  Protestant  plumber  has  discovered  that  it  [the 
parish  church]  wants  new  leading.  1835  OGILVIK  Suppl., 
Leading  separating  by  leads,  as  in  printing.  z88i  GREENF.R 
Gnn  261  This  removes  all  'leading'  and  deposit.  1884 
Harper's  Mag.  Aug.  369/2  The.  .panes  might .. be  whirled 
out  of  their  leadings.  1894  Athenxnm  26  May  674/1  The 
'  leading  '  of  the  pages  of  the  two  texts  differs  considerably. 

Leading  (Irdiy),///.  ,i.     [f.  LKADTV  +  -IM;*.] 

1.  That  guides,  directs,  or  leads  to  something; 
t  also,  that  serves  as  a  precedent. 

«i6a8  F.  GKEVIL  Sidney  (1652)  188  This  She-David  of 
ours,  .takes  the  truth  for  her  Leading-Star,  a  1633  AUSTIN 
Mtdit.  (1635)  168  This  was  on  . .  the  Second  Lords  day 
that  was  ever  kept.  And  now  it  began  to  be  a  leading 
custome  to  the  Church.  1655  FULLKK  Ch.  Hist.  i.  ii.  §  i 
Such  as  make  him  a  Britan,  ground  their  pretence  on  a 
leading  Mistake.  1681  FLAVKL  Mftk.  Grace  xx.  356  It  is 
a  leading  introductlve  mercy  to  all  other  spiritual  mercies 
that  follow  it.  .11708  BKVERIDGK  T/ies.  Theol.  (1710)  II. 
235  Have  a  particular  care  of  leading  sins,  that  seldom 
go  alone.  1745  J.  MASON  Self  K'nmvl.  i.  xvii.  (1853)  "5 
A  Man  cannot  live  without  some  leading  views.  1791  BURKE 
Let.  Member  Nat.  Assembly  Wks.  "Yl.  56  One  of  the 
strongest  acts  of  innovation  and  the  most  leading  in  its  cdtt 
sequences.  1793  (.Jouv.  MORRIS  in  Sparks  Life  $  Writ. 
(1832)  II.  277,  1  have  not  proof,  but  some  very  leading  cir 
cumstances.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  277  A  great 
principle  or  leading  thought  suggests  and  arranges  a  world 
of  particulars. 

b.  Special  collocations :  leading-buoy  (see 
quot.)  ;  leading  case  Law,  one  that  serves  as  a 


LEADING. 

precedent  to  decide  other  cases  ;  leading-light 
Nant.  (cf.  kading-riiark}  ;  leading-mark  ATant., 
one  of  'those  objects  which,  kept  in  line  or  in  transit, 
guide  the  pilot  while  working  into  poit,  as  trees, 
spires,  buoys,  etc.*  (Adm.  Smyth  1867);  leading- 
motive  A/its.,  occas.  tr.  LEITMOTIV,  q.v.  ;  lead 
ing  note  A  fits,  (see  quot.  1889;  cf.  sensible  note  ; 
leading  question,  one  that  suggests  the  proper  or 
expected  answer;  spec,  in  Law  l^see  quot.  1848); 
leading  seventh  Mus.  (see  quot.). 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meck.t  *  Leading-buoy,  a  buoy  placed 
as  a  guide  in  sailing.  1655  FULLKR  Ch.  Hist.  n.  v.  §  i  We 
cannot  but  gaze  at  the  Novelty  of  this  act  (as  we  conceive. 
a  *  leading  Case  in  this  kind).  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  E*g. 
xvii.  IV.  48  The  leading  case  was  that  of  Athaliah  1895 
NORTH  in  Law  Times  Rep.  LXXII1.  24/1,  I  will  refer  to 
Jiarrow  v.  Barrow,  a  leading  case  perhaps  on  a  married 
woman's  right  and  power  to  elect.  1875  KNIGHT  Did. 
Mech.t  *  Leading-light.  1804  NF.LSON  in  Nicolas  Disp. 
(1845)  V.  521  The  *leailing  mark  for  running  in,  U  the  Light- 
House.  1883  F.  HVUVMI  ^/aJ^«^r(ed.2)7oThesiimeiiielody 
forms  a  prominent  part  of  the  mu>ic-drama,  and  appears  as 
'  "leading-motive"  wherever  the  composer  wishes  to  suggest 
'  the  idea  of  the  love  potion.  1894  Times  13  Apr.  10/4  A  few 
of  the  'leading-motives',  .startle  us  by  their  originality.  1811 
T.  BUSHY  Diet.  Music  ted.  3),  *  Leading  note.  1889  E.  PKOUT 
Harmony  i.  §  13  The  seventh  note  of  the  scale,  which  .  .  has 
a  very  strong  tendency  to  lead  up  or  rise  to  the  tonic,  is  oh 
that  account  called  the  Leading  Note.  1824  SIARKIF  Law 
Ei'id.  I.  n.  123  Upon  the  examination  of  a  witness  in  chief, 
the  principal  rule  to  be  observed  is  that  'leading  questions 
are  not  to  be  asked.  1848  WHARION  Law  Lex.,  Leatttng 
question^  a  question  which  suggests  to  a  witness  the  answer 
which  he  is  to  make.  1849  M  ACAL  XAY  Hist.  Kng.  viii.  II.  381 
Williams  put  leading  questions.  1889  E.  PKOUT  Harmony 
(ed.  10}  xiv.  §  365  The  first  inversion  of  the  dominant  major 
ninth  is  sometimes  called  the  'Chord  of  the  seventh  on  the 
leading  note  ',and  sometimes  simply  the  *  *  Leading  Seventh  . 

2.  That  takes  the  lead  ;  chief,  principal,  promi 
nent.   Leading  lady,  man  :  the  chief  actress  or  actor 
in  a  theatrical  company.     Also  LEADING-ARTICLE. 

1625  II.  JOSSON  Staple  0/AT.  n.  i,  I  have  read  the  Elements, 
And  Accidence,  and  all  the  leading  books.  1671  L.  ADUISON 
W.  Barbary  35  A  leading  Person  in  that  part  of  the  Countrey. 
1701  SWIFT  Contests  NobUsfy  Commons  iv.  Miscell.  11711)71, 
I  mean  Popular  Orators,  Tribunes,  or  as  they  are  now  stiled 
Great  Speakers,  Leading  Men  and  the  like.  1711  STFELE 
Speit.  No.  54  f  2  Several  of  the  leading  Men  of  the  Sect  have 
a  great  deal  of  the  cynical  Humour  in  them.  1734  J.  WARD 
Introd.  Math.  n.  v.  (ed.  6)  176  I'he  Solution  of  such  Leading 
Questions  as  are  in  themselves  very  easie,  1770  BURKE 
Corr.  (1844)  II.  275  That  profession  (the  bar]  which  is  so 
leading  in  this  country.  15^93  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  117 
The  great  and  leading  point  now  to  be  determined  was, 
whether  the  house  should  be  rebuilt  with  stone.  1806  A. 
DUNCAN  Nelson's  Funeral  27  Large  sums  were  given  for 
standing  in  a  cart,  in  a  leading  street.  1817  Parl.  Debates 
565  Mr.  Brougham,  .had  admitted  the  leading  facts  of  the 
great  distresses.  1821  CRAIG  Lect.  Drawing  iv.  216  I'he 
leading  events  of  our  sacred  history.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist. 
£ng>  v.  I.  666  He  had  not  been  one  of  the  leading  con 
spirators.  1868  FRKEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  II.  vii.  161  He  had 
himself,  .played  a  leading  part  in  them  [commotions].  1874 
HATION  Clytie  (ed.  10)  06,  I  should  have  put  it  down  for  a 
leading  lady.  1885  J.  K.  JKROMK  On  the  Stage  157  Our 
leading  man  died  suddenly  from  heart  disease.  1898  All- 
butfsSyst.Med.  V.6i5  Leading  physicians  both  in  Germany 
and  America. 

3.  That  has  the  front  place;  that  goes  first  or  in 
front  on  the  line  of  movement.     Leading  wheels  : 
the  front  pair  of  wheels  of  a  locomotive  (so  leading 
axle,  springs;  cf.LEADEK1i6a).  Leadingcard:  that 
which  is  played  first;  alsoySg-.    Leading  counsel  '  = 
LEADER  i  3  c.     Leading  shoot  =  LEADER!  9. 

1597  MORLFY  Introd.  A/us,  77  When  we  speak  of  a  Fuge 
or  Canon,  in  the  vnison,  fift,  or  eight  :  it  is  to  be  vnderstood 
from  the  first  note  of  the  leading  part.  1681  TRYON  Way  to 
Health  xiv.  (1697)  318  Drunkenness  being  the  leading  Card 
to  all  Evils.  1690  J.  MACKENZIE  Siege  London-Derry  5/2 
If  we  come  to  be  made  a  leading-Card,  sit  not  still  and  see 
us  sink.  (/  1711  KEN  Anodynes  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  432 
When  I  of  God  a  Song  design,  Pains  intercept  my  leading 
Line.  1711  J.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening  181  Guide 
the  leading  Shoot  of  these  young  Trees  higher  and  higher. 
1727-51  CHAMBHBS  Cycl.  s.y.  »/£»«,  The  leading  parts 
I  still  nying  before  those  which  follow.  1771  P.  PARSONS 
'  Newmarket  II.  32  The  two  leading-horses  ..  carried  about 
eight  stone  .  .  each  w  heel-horse  about  seven  stone.  1774 
L  HRYANT  Mythol.  I.  80  This  people.  .often  suppressed  the 
leading  vowel.  179*  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  X.  18  The  vigorous 
leading  shoots  made  by  healthy  plants  from  year  to  year. 
1796  Instr.  $  Reg.  Cavalry  (1813)  60  Every  other  squadron 
.  .  and  every  other  regiment  .  .  manoeuvre  from  a  leading  flank. 
1798  CAPT.  MILLAR  in  Nicolas  Disp.  Nelson  (1846)  VII. 
p.  cliv,  The  leading  Ship  to  steer  one  point  more  to  star- 
board.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  129  These 
mortises  must  be  square  loathe  leading  side  of  the  whip. 
1849-50  Weatfs  Diet.  Terms,  Leading  springs,  the  springs 
fixed  upon  the  leading  axle-box  of  a  locomotive  engine, 
bearing  the  weight  above.  Leading  wheels,  the  wheels  of 
a  locomotive  engine,  which  are  placed  before  the  driving 
wheels.  1854  J-  S.  C.  ABBOTT  Napoleon  (1855)  II.  xx.  358 
Here  .  .  he  encountered  the  leading  Cossacks  of  Blucher's 
army.  1855  MACAULAY  Hut.  Enr.  xv.  III.  525  He  had  been 
the  leading  counsel  for  the  seven  Bishops.  1885  U.  S.  GRANT 
}'ers.  Mem.  I.  xxii.  302  The  leading  boat  got  within  a  very 
short  distance  of  the  water  battery. 
' 


... 

3/3  A  good  '  leading  '  deer  (of  a  sledge  team]  is  the  most 
valuable  of  a  Samoyede's  possessions.  1895  Mod.  Steam 
J'-ngine  67  The  leading  axle.  1898  Daily  Nenvs  4  Jan.  5 
The  leading  engine  was  overturned. 

4.  That  makes  to  go,  drives,  or  communicates 
motion  ;  in  certain  technical  collocations.  - 
1763  FALCONER  Shijnvr.  i.  480  The  ship  ..  waited  ..  the 
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leading  gale.  1771-84  COOK  I'oy.  (1790)  VI.  2175  A  shoal 
..makes  it  necessary  to  warp  in,  unless  there  should  happen 
to  be  a  leading  wind.  1841  DANA  Seaman's  Mnn.  113 
Leading-wind^  a  fair  wind.  More  particularly  applied  to 
a  wind  abeam  or  quartering.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor  s  It  VW-Afr., 
Leading-Par  I,  the  rope  of  a  tackle  which  runs  between  the 
fall  and  the  standing  post.  .  .  It  is  that  part  of  the  fall  which 
is  to  be  hauled  on  or  overhauled,  to  ease  the  purchase.  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  A/?c/i.,  Leading-&creiu(  Lathe),  the  longitudinal 
screw  between  the  shears  of  a  lathe,  by  which  the  slide-rest 
is  moved  longitudinally  of  the  lathe-bed.  Lead-sfr&v. 

5.  Leading  coach  (sense  obscure  :  cf.  quot.  1848). 

1704  Loud,  Caz,  No.  4052  i  The  Gentlemen  Ushers  in 
waiting  in  Her  Majesty's  Leading  Coach.  1734  Ibid.  6233/2 
The  Morocco  Arnbassadour  was  conducted  by  the  Master 
of  the  Ceremonies  to  his  Audience  of  the  young  Princesses, 
in  one  of  their  leading  Coaches  and  six  Horses.  1736  HKRVEV 
Mtun,  Geo.  //,  I.  xiii.  272  He  [sc.  the  Prince  of  Orange]  came 
the  next  morning  to  St.  James's  .  .  though  the  equipage  the 
king  sent  to  fetch  him  was  only  one  miserable  leading  coach 
with  only  '  a  pair  of  horses  '.  1848  Ibid.,  /ootn.,  Strange  to 
say,  the  peculiar  meaning  of  '  a  leading  coach  *  has  been  lost 
in  the  Master  of  the  Horse's  office,  though  these  offices  are 
usually  so  conservative  of  etiquette. 

Hence  f  Lea^dinffly  a.  (in  3  north,  dial,  ledaud- 
like),  suitable  for  leading  (a  procession)  ;  Lea  d- 
ingly  adv.,  in  a  leading  manner. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xcvii.  6  In  bemes  ledand-like  [Vulg. 
in  tubis  ductilibns\  to  se.  1801  W.  TAYLOR  in  Robberds 
Mem,  \.  368  You  have  no  other  brother  so  likely  to  be 
-uon  and  leading  ly  settled.  1862  RUSKIN  Unto  this  Last 
65  Among  national  manufactures  .  .  a  quite  leading!  y  lucra 
tive  one. 

Leading  article. 

1.  One  of  the  longer  large-type  articles  in  a  news 
paper,   appearing   as   the   expression  of  editorial 
opinion  on  any  subject  ;  a  leader. 

1807  Politics  Georginni  Sidns  29  The  Morning  News 
papers  of  the  metropolis  ..  in  their  solemn  political  para 
graphs,  and  especially  in  those  which  are  called  their  lead 
ing  articles.  i8i>  Examiner  25  May  333/2  Your  leading 
article  of  last  Sunday.  1868  M.  PATTISON  Acadent.  Org. 
v.  295  In  the  schools  of  Oxford  is  now  taught  in  perfection 
the  art  of  writing  '  leading  articles  '. 

2.  Comtti.  a.  A  principal  or  prominent  article  of 
trade,    b.  In  recent  use,  an  article  which  is  *  pushed' 
and  sold  at  a  low  price  in  order  to  attract  customers 
for  other  things.     Of.  LEADER  8  b. 

1818  JAS.  MILL  Br'tt.  India  II.  iv.  v.  163  A  leading  article 
in  the  European  traffic  was  the  salt-petre  produced  in  Bengal. 

Lea'ding-string.     Chiefly  //. 

1.  Strings  with  which  children  used  to  be  guided 
and  supported  when  learning  to  walk.      To  he  in 
leading-strings',  to  be  still  a  child  ;  fig.  to  be  in  u 
state  of  dependence  or  pupilage. 

1677  WYCHERLEY  Plain  Dealer  \.  \.  \  But  I'll  have  no 
Leading-strings,  I  can  w.ilk  alone,  a  1685  OTWAY  Conipt. 
Muse  xiii.  Wks.  1727  II.  366  In  little  time  the  Hell-bred 
Brat  .  .  Without  his  Leading-strings  could  walk.  1779 
T.  A.  MANN  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  iCamden)  417,  I  live  in 
a  Country  where  good  Philosophy  is  still  in  its  leading- 
strings.  1780  COWPER  Progr.  Err.  531  One  that  still  needs 
his  leading-string  and  bib.  1809  W.  IRVING  Knickerb.  (1861) 
69  He  .  .  gallops  through  mud  and  mire  .  .  merely  to  show 
that  he  is  a  lad  of  spirit,  and  out  of  his  leading-strings,  i 
1851  MAYHEW  Lotto1.  Labour  317  Thus  the  '  model  '  lodgers  j 
are  kept,  as  it  were,  in  leading-strings.  1884  LOWELL  It  'ks. 
(1890)  VI.  135  His  [Cervante^1]  genius  soon  broke  away 
from  the  leading-strings  of  a  plot  that  denied  free  scope  to 
his  conceptions. 

2.  A  cord  for  leading  an  animal.    Cf.  leading  rein  , 
1859  Archseol.  Cant.  II.  106  At  the  feet  of  each  crouches 

a  dog  with  knotted  leading-strings.  1886  RUSKIN  Prxten'ta 
I.  v.  1  59  Led  .  .  by  a  riding  master  with  a  leading  string. 

Hence  Leading-string-ed  pa.  pple.,  nonce-wd.^ 
guided  with,  or  kept  within,  leading-strings. 

1859  THACKERAY  Virgin.  II.  xiv.  104  A  powerful  mettle 
some  young  Achilles  ought  not  to  be  leading-stringed  by 
women  too  much. 

tLea*dish,  a.  Obs.  [f.  LEAD  sb.*  +  -ISH.] 
Somewhat  like  lead.  Also  Comb.,  as  hadish- 
coloure 


1398  TFEVISA  Bart/t.  De  P.  R.  VH.  Ixiv.  (1495)  280  In 
theym  that  haue  the  Lepra  the  face  is  ledysshe.  1530 
PALSGR.  317/1  Ledysshe,  plnmmee^phimmenx.  1577  DEE 
Relat.  Spjr.  \.  (1659)  75  That  about  the  center  is  of  fuskish 
or  leadish  colour.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  Gnillemean  s  Fr.  Ckirurg. 
3b/i  If  the  Fleshe  of  the  wounde  be  leadishe-colourede. 
'653  R-  SANDERS  Physiogti,  183  The  Excrements,  of  a  wan 
leadish  colour. 

Leadless  (ie-dles),  «•     [f-  LEAD  sbJ>  +  -LESS.] 

Devoid  of  lead. 

1809  BYRON  Eng.  Bards  %  Sc.  Rev.  466  When  Little's 
leadless  pistol  met  his  eye.  1852  EARp£W*/CW.  Australia 
127  Gentlemen,  whose  seconds  take  care  that  they  fight  with 
leadless  pistols.  1898  Westnt.  Caz.  25  Feb.  2/1  The  itinerant 
vendor  of  plaster  busts  and  leadless  pencils.  Ibid.  14  June 
2/2  Messrs.  Minton..have  already  taken  steps..  to  discover 
a  leadless  gla2e. 

[Leadtnan,  *  one  who  leads  a  dance*  (J.)  :  see 
List  of  Spurious  Words  and  leadman  in  LEAD  sbl 

12.] 

t  Leadsman1.  Obs.  [f.  leads,  genitive  of  LEAD 
^.2  +  MAN.]  A  guide,  =LODESMAN. 

cisio  Gest  R.  Hode\\\.  369  in  Child  Ballads  (1888)  III. 
74/1,  I  wyll  be  your  ledes-man,  And  lede  you  the  way.  1598 
BARRET  Thtor.  Warres  29  They  find  their  leadsman  before 
them  in  their  due  distance. 

Leadsman-    (le-dzman).     [f.   gen.   of  LEAD 
f£*i  +  MAX.]     The  man  who  'heaves'  the  lead  in 
taking  soundings. 
VOL.  VI. 


1857  S.  OSBORN  Quedah  xxii.  308  The  rippling  music  of 
my  gun-boat's  stem  ..  and  the  low  call  of  the  leadsman, 
were  the  only  signs  of  life.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors  \l'ord-l>k., 
Leadsman.  ..In  Calcutta  the  young  gentlenn'n  learning  to 
be  pilots  are  called  leadsmen.  1875  BEDFORD  Suitors  Pocket 
Bk,  v.  (ed.  2)  153  The  foremast  awning  stanchion .  .forms  a 
good  support  for  the  leadsman's  breast-rope.  1891  Scrilmers 
Mag.  Sept.  278/2  Skilful  pilots;  each  of  whom  brings  his 
own  leadsman  on  board. 

Leady  (le'di),  a.  Forms;  4  leeddy,  5  ledi, 
6  ledyfe,  leadie,  -ye,  5-  leady.  [f.  LEAD  sb± 
+  -Y  '.]  Resembling  lead,  usually  in  colour. 

1398  TKKVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vui.  xii.  (1495)  319  Saturnus 
tokenyth  sorowe  . .  his  colour  is  blacke  leeddy  a<id  false, 
c  1400  Lanjrancs  Cimrg.  197  pe  face,  .is  sumwhat  ledi.. . 
Her  nailis  bicomeb  ledi.  1477  NORTON  Ord.  Alch.  v.  in 
Ashm.  (1652)  65  Wann  or  leady  Colour.  1534  KLYOT  Go7>. 
n.  (1557)  124  His  ruddy  lippes  wan,  &  his  eyen  ledye  & 
holpw.  a  1536  Beauty  -y  Hood  Prop.  Women  Cj,  And  to 
calisto  with  this  gyrdle  celesuna  Shall  go  and  his  ledy 
hart  make  hole  &  lyght.  1638  SIR  T.  HKRBKHT  Trav. 
102  His  eyes  grow  dim,  Ins  heart  turner  leady.  1756 
Diet.  Arts  ff  Sci.  s.v.  Porcelain^  This  colour  has  a  leady 
cast  like  metal-burning  mirrors.  i8z4  Meek.  Mag.  No.  52. 
383  Every  part  of  the  iron  . .  will  be  found  to  be  unusually 
soft  and  leady.  1892  Harper's  Mag.  LXXXIV.  570/2 
Glacier  water,  .always  gray — a  sort  of  lead-y  gray. 

Leaf  (1/f),  sl>.  I'l.  leaves  (1/V/X  Forms  :  a. 
sing,  i  16af,  2-4  lef,  3  (6)  leif,  (3  lief,  lieif,  4 
lyeave),  3-6  lefe,  (3  leve),  4  5  leyf,  le£f,  (4  lyf ), 
4-6  leef,  (4,6  leof),  6  leaffe,  leefe,  (leave, laif), 
6-7  leafe,  3-  leaf.  £.  //.  1 16af,  Nor  thumb.  16ofo, 
hl^ofa,  16ofa,  3-4  levis,  3-6  leves,  (4  leeves), 
4  lewes,  Sc.  leivis,  lewis,  5  lewys,  4-5  levys,  (5 
leevys),  6  .SV.  levis,  5  le(e)fes,  6  leaffes,  7-8 
leafs,  8  leafes,  6  leaves.  [OK.  Ifaf  str.  neut. 
(pi.  Ifaf)  -  OFris.  /<?/.  OS.  lof,  lot  (Du.  loof], 
OHG.  hup  masc.  and  neut.  (MHO.  fanp,  hub-, 
mod.G.  laub  neut.),  ON.  lattf  neut.  (Sw.  //V/",  Da. 
/0v) f  Goth,  lauf-s  (pi.  laubos}  masc. :— OTeut. 
*/an$o-.  Uy  some  scholars  regarded  as  cogn.  w. 
Lith.  luptit  OS1.  lupiti  to  peel,  strip  off.] 
I.  The  organ  of  the  plant,  etc. 

1.  An  expanded  organ  of  a  plant,  produced  later 
ally  from  a  stem  or  branch,  or  springing  from  its 
root ;  one  of  the  parts  of  a  plant  which  collectively 
constitute  its  foliage. 

It  is  usually  green,  and  in  its  most  complete  form  consists 
of  a  blade,  footstalk,  and  stipules ;  in  popular  king,  the  word 
/i'<z/"denotes  the  blade  alone.  Some  mod.  botanists  use  the 
word  in  an  extended  sense,  including  ail  those  structures 
which  are  regarded  as  *  modified  leaves',  such  as  stamens, 
carpels,  floral  envelopes,  brarts,  etc. 

£825  Vesp.  Psalter  xxxvi.  2  For3on  swe  swe  hej  hreJMice 
adrujiaS  &  swe  swe  leaf  wyrta  hreSe  fallaS.  c  950  Lindisf. 
Gosp.  Matt.  xxi.  19  And  £esa;h  Sone  fic-beom  enne  ..  & 
nseniht  infand  in  S^r.  .buta  leofo  an  urn.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll. 
Mont,  177  To-^anes  wintre  J>enne  alle  leues  fallen,  c  1290 
S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  7/204  A  treo  with  bowes  brode  and  lere, 
Ake  bare  nas  opon  nopur  lief  ne  rinde.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
804  pai  cled  )>am  . .  wit  leues  brad  bath  o  figer.  1375  BAK- 
BOUR  Bruce  xvi.  67  Quhen.. lewis  on  the  branchis  spredis. 
1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  239  He  sholde  rube 
his  gomes  with  lewys  of  trenne.  2485  CAXTON  Chas.  Gt. 
210  Eche  man  took  his  owne,  and  cutte  of  the  bowes  & 
leues.  1562  TUKNKR  Herbal  \\.  162  They  differ  also  in  the 
color  of  the  leaue.  1640  HOWELL  Dodonas  Gr.  To  I*rince 
12  They  soon  will  cast  thtir  leafs.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  v. 
480  So  from  the  root  Springs  lighter  the  green  stalk,  from 
thence  the  leaves  More  aerie.  1722  WOLI.ASTON  AW/?.  Nut. 
ix.  205  Like  leaves  one  generation  drops,  and  another  springs 
up.  1830  TENNYSON  Arab.  Nts.  viii,  A  sudden  splendour 
from  behind  Flush'd  all  the  leaves  with  rich  gold-green. 
1889  GEDDES  &  THOMSON  Evol.  of  Sex  vi.  §  i  In  most 
phanerogams  . .  male  and  female  organs  occur  on  different 
leaves  (stamens  and  carpels)  of  each  flower. 

fiS-  X377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  v.  138  On  limitoures  and  listres 
lesynges  I  ymped,  Tyl  thei  bere  leues  of  low  speche  lordes 
to  plese.  (1386  CHAUCEH  Pars.  T.  ?4i  Ne  by  £e  braunches 
ne  the  leuys  of  confession.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  F///,  m.  ii. 
353  This  is  the  state  of  Man ;  to  day  he  puts  forth  The 
tender  Leaues  of  hopes,  to  morrow  Blossomes.  1860  READE 
Cloister  $  //.  Iv.  (1896)  163  Yet  our  love  hath  lost  no  leaf, 
thank  God.  1882  JEAN  WATSON  Life  R.  S.  Cafidlis/ixiv. 
148  How  the  leaves  fall  when  the  autumn  of  one's  friendship 
has  begun. 

Phrase.  1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton  1483)  I.  xv.  n,  I  trem 
ble  as  doth  a  leef  vpon  a  tree.  [See  also  ASPEN  a.  i.] 

b.  with  qualifying  adjs.,  as  compound,  fleshy ', 
tyrate,  etc.  q.v. ;  also  cold,  hollow  leaf  (sec  quots.). 

183x0.  DoN<7rtr//.  Diet.  i.  xvii,  Hollo7V-leti/tiorm  of  a  cowl, 
concave  above.  1897  WILLIS  Flower.  PL  1. 102  Most  of  them 
[Alpine  plants]  have  more  or  less  inrollea  leaves,  which 
perhaps  ..act  as  a  protection  against  the  cold. .  .Such  leaves 
are  termed  by  Jungner  cold-leaves. 

C.    Walking  leaf  \  see  WALKING///,  a. 

2.  Popularly  used  for  :  A  petal ;  esp.  in  rose-leaf. 
1565  COOPER  Thesaurus  s.v.   Vnguis.,  Vngnis  rosae  .,  the 

thicke  white  parte  of  a  rose  leafe  nexte  the  stalke.  1591 
SHAKS.  i  Hen.  F7,  iv.  i.  92  This  Fellow  ..  Vpbraided  me 
about  the  Rose  I  weare,  Saying,  the  sanguine  colour  of  the 
Leaues  Did  represent  my  Masters  blushing  cheekes.  c  1600 
Ace.  Bk.  W,  Wroy  in  Antiquary  XXXII.  So  Take  the 
leaues  of  Blew  vipletes.  1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  (1765)  2 
The  Corolla,  Foliation,  vulgarly  called  the  Leaves  of  the 
Flower.  1820  SHELLEY  Sensit.  Plant  m.  vii,  The  rose 
leaves,  like  flakes  of  crimson  snow,  Paved  the  turf.  1847 
TENNYSON  Priitc.  v.  189  Pure  as  lines  of  green  that  streak 
the  white  Of  the  first  snowdrop's  inner  leaves. 

3.  collect.  The  foliage  of  a  plant  or  tree  ;  leafage, 
leaves.     Chiefly  in  \h\.  fall  of  the  leaf.     In  (/«//) 
leaf',  covered  with  leaves  or  foliage. 


"537  i"  f'ftf.  Roy.  fy  Illustr.  Ladies  (1846)  II.  363,  I  am 
sict  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf  and  at  the  spring  of  the  year. 
1545  ASCHAM  Tojcoph.  i.  (Arb.)  48  Spring  tyme,  bonier, 
faule  of  the  leafe,  and  winter.  1625  BACON  Ass.,  Gardening 
(Arb.)  556  The  White-Thome  in  Leafe.  1660  F.  BROOKK 
tr.  Le  Blanc  s  Trai>.  362  The  year  began  in  March  with 
the  coming  of  the  leaf.  1789  G.  WHITE  Selborne  xvi.  (1853) 
68  When  the  leaf  is  out.  1863  FR.  A.  KKMBLE  Resid.  in 
Georgia  19  AH  in  full  leaf  and  beauty. 

fig.  1605  SHAKS.  ftlacb.  v.  iii.  23, 1  haue  liu'd  long  enough, 
my  way  of  life  Is  falne  into  the  Scare,  the  yellow  Leafe. 
1811  W.  R.  SPENCER  Poems  44  Ere  yet  the  green  leaf  of 
her  days  was  come. 

tb.  Used  for  'season',  'year',  in  the  descrip 
tion  of  wine.  Obs.  [Cf,  F.  vin  de  deux  feuiltes.\ 

1594  PLAT  Jewell-ho.  in.  71  Wine  of  nine  or  ten  leaues 
(as  theyTerme  it)  which  is  so  many  yeares  okle.  1715  Lend. 
Gaz.  No.  5385/9  Hermitage  Claret,  deep,  bright,  strong,  .and 
of  the  true  Leaf.  1720  Ibid.  No.  5832/4. 

4.  spec.  The  leaves  of  a  plant  cultivated  for  com 
mercial    purposes  :     a.  of  the   tohncco-plant.     In 
the  leaf,  in  leaves,  i.e.  unstemmed  and  uncut. 

'1-1618  SYLVESTER  Tobacco  Battered  781  Impose  so  deep 
a  Taxe  On  all  these  Ball,  Leafe,  Cane,  and  Pudding-packs. 
1641  FRENCH  Distill,  ii.  (1651*  49  Of  Tobacco  in  the  leafe 
three  ounces.  1853  URE  Diet.  Arls  (ed.  4)  II.  866  Virginia 
leaf  costs  in  bond  £»*/.  per  Ib. . .  Ditto  strips  5^.  1898  7V/- 
/>//JT  7  May  105/3  Tobacco., in  the  Navy,  .is  usually  served 
out  in  the  leaf. 

b.  of  the  tea-plant  ,'see  quot.). 

1883  Times  2  Apr,  4  A  factory  in  which  the  '  leaf,  as  the 
green  leaves  gathered  from  the  tea  bushes  are  technically 
termed,  is  manufactured  into  tea. 

5.  A  disease  incident  to  sheep  and  lambs.     (Cf. 
leaf-sickness  in  17.)   "tObs. 

1726  Ditt.  Rust.  (ed.  3),  Leaf,  a  Distemper  incident  to 
Lambs  of  10  or  14  Oays  old.  1749  W.  Ki.us  .Sj.v/.  huproi'. 
Sheep  320  Some  call  it  [the  di-iea-.e]  wood-evil,  and  other* 
the  leaf.  Some  suppose  they  get  it  by  feeding  upon  wood, 
or  .some  leaf  upon  the  ground. 

6.  A  representation  of  a  leaf;  an  ornament  in  the 
form  of  a  leaf;  esp.  in  Arch,  (see  quot.  1842-59). 

1459  in  Paston  Lett.  I.  478,  j.  close  bedde  of  palle  grene 
and  whyte,  with  levys  of  golde.  1664  KVKLYN  tr.  1'rearCs 
Arc/lit,  xxix.  70  The  Chapter  had  this  in.  particular,  that 
its  stalks  and  flexures  of  the  leaves  were  made  in  the  form 
of  Ramms horns.  1707  J.  CHAMHKRLAYNE  .SV.  Gt.  Urit.  i.  in. 
iii.  (etl.  22)  274  His  [an  Karl's]  Coronet  hath  the  Pearls  raised 
upon  Points,  and  Leaves  low  between.  1727-41  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.t  Letives,  in  architecture,  are  an  ornament  of  the 
Corinthian  capital,  and  thence  borrowed  into  the  Composite. 
1842  59  GWILT  Arc/lit.  Gloss.,  Leaves,  ornaments  imitated 
from  natural  leaves,  whereof  the  ancients  used  two  sorts, 
natural  and  imaginary. 

f  b.  Geom.  A  leaf-shaped  figure.  (Cf.  FOLIATE  a. 
2  b,  and  quot.  1796  there.)  Obs. 

1715  A.  DK  MOIVKE  in  Phil.  Tjans.  XXIX.  ^30  Whereas 
the  Foliate  is  exactly  quadrable,  the  whole  Leaf  thereof 
being  but  one  third  of  the  Square  ofAB. 

II.  Similative  uses. 

7.  One  of  the  folds  of  a  folded  sheet  of  paper, 
parchment,  etc. ;    esp.   one  of  a  number  of  folds 
(each  containing  two  pages1  which  compose  a  book 
or  manuscript,  a  folio;  hence,  the  matter  printed 
or  written  thereon. 

t"9oo  tr.  K&das  Hist,  i,  i.  (1890)  31  Man  scof  J>ara  boca 
leaf,  |?e  of  Hibernia  coman.  c  1205  LAY.  46  La^amon  leide 
beos  boo  it  f»a  leaf  wende.  111225  St.  Marher.  \  Ich  .. 
habbe  ired  ant  araht  mom  mislit.li  leaf.  1340  Aycnh.  Pref., 
And  ine  huyche  half  of  be  lyeauc  be  tuaye  lettres  of  be 
abece.  pet  is  to  wytene  .A.  and  ,b.  .A.  betocnet*  pe  uer>te 
half  of  be  leave  .b.  be  operhalf.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Millers 
Prol.  69  Who  so  list  it  nat  yheere,  Turne  ouer  the  leef,  and 
chese  another  tale.  1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  Prol.  2.  [I]  toke 
a  penne  &  ynke,  and  wrote  a  leef  or  tweyne.  1535  JOYK 
Apol.  Tindale  (Arb.)  15  Read  the  xvj.  lyne  the  fyrste 
syde  of  the  xij.  leif.  1595  Sf'ENSER  Sonn.  i.  i  Happy, 
ye  leaves  !  when  as  those  lilly  hands  . .  Shall  handle  you. 
1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  iv.  202  It  will  be  fit  to  nave 
a  Book  in  Folio,  that  a  sheet  of  Paper  makes  but  two  Leafs. 
1726  SWIFT  Gulliver  \\.  vii.  131,  I . .  began  the  other  Page  in 
the  same  manner,  and  so  turned  over  the  Leaf.  1849 
MACAU  LAV  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  389  None  of  these  [newspapers] 
.  .exceeded  in  si/e  a  single  small  leaf. 

fig.  1607  SHAKS.  Timon  iv.  iii.  117  [They]  Are  not  within 
the  Leafe  of  pitty  writ. 

b.  Phrases.  To  take  a  leaf  ottt  of  (a  person's) 
book  :  see  BOOK  j£.  15.  f  To  turn  down  a  leaf  \ 
to  cease  for  a  time,  f  To  turn  (over}  the  (next} 
leaf  (obs.),  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  etc.  :  to  ado]  t 
a  different  (now  always  a  better)  line  of  conduct. 

1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  \.  21/2  He  must  turne  the 
leafe,  and  take  out  a  new  lesson,  by  changing  his  former 
trade  of  Huing  into  better.  1581  MUI.CASTEK  Positions 
xxxvii.  (1887)  148 The  state  is  now  altered,. .the  preferment 
that  way  hath  turned  a  new  leafe.  1597  UEARD  Theatre 
God's  Judgen:.  (1631)  92  But  as  soone  as  he  was  exalted  to 
honor,  he  turned  ouer  a  new  leafe,  and  began  ..furiously  to 
afflict,  .the.  .faithfull  seruants  of  Christ.  1601  /;///.  Consid. 
Sec.  Priests  (1675)  90  Let  us  all  turn  over  the  leaf,  and  take 
another  course,  a  1659  OSBORN  Characters,  etc.  Wks.  (16731 
647  It  is  time  to  give  over,  at  least,  to  turn  down  a  Leal. 
1809  MAI.KIN  Gil  Bias  vii.  ii.  (Rtldg.)  12,  I  took  a  leaf  out 
of  their  book.  1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brcntm  at  Oxf.  xiii. 
(1889)  41  r,  I  will  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  write  to  you. 

f8.  A  lobe  (of  the  lungsX      (Cf.  If.  faille  de 

poulmon  Cotgr.)   Obs.  rare~l. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  v.  xxiii.  (1495)  130  Thenne 
to  shape  y"  voys  thayre  is  receyued  m  yu  leues  of  ye  lounges. 

9.  The  layer  of  fat  round  the  kidneys  of  a  pig  ; 
also  applied  to  the  inside  fat  of  other  animals. 
Now  only  dial. 
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LEAF. 

14..  Anc.  Cookery  in  Hoitseh.  Ord.  (1790)  425  Take  the 
lefe  of  porke  sethen .  .and  grynde  hit  smalle.  1552  HULOKT, 
l.reaffe  or  fat  of  a  swyne,  imctnin.  1563  ll'ills  <V  /«?'.  N.  C. 
(Surtees)  1835  I.  207  Leaves  of  ij  swyne  iii]J.  1630  J.  TAYLOR 
(tf.  Eater  Kent  8  What  say  you  to  a  leafe  or  flecke  of  a 
brawn  new  kild?  1697  DA.MHKR  Voy.  106,  I  heard  of  a 
Monstrous  Green  Turtle.  ..  The  leaves  of  Fat  afforded  8 
Gallons  of  Oyl.  1753  Scott  Mag.  Jan.  48/2  The  fore  chine 
weighed  64,  and  the  leaves  75  pounds.  1854.  THOREAU 
It^aMeftxvn.  1 1886)  304  A  thick  moist  lobe,  a  word  especially 
applicable  to  the  liver  and  lungs  and  the  leaves  of  fat.  1876 
Whithy  Gloss.,  Leeaf,  or  Leaf,  the  inside  layer  of  fat  in  a 
pig  or  a  g(X)se.  '  Geease-leeaf. '  1886  in  X  IV,  Line.  Gloss. 

1O.  A  very  thin  sheet  of  metal,  esp.  gold  or 
silver.  (See  also  Dutch,  Florence  leaf,  GOLD  LEAP, 
SILVER  LEAF.) 

14. .  \7oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  580/3  Elect  urn,  a  lefe  of  goolde. 
1567  MAPLF.T  Gr.  Forest  10  Vpon  a  Stith  with  a  Mallet  it 
[gold]  is  brought  into  most  thin  leafe  or  plate.  1580  FRAMPTON* 
Monardes  Dial.  Iron  166  Vessels  of  Copper,  or  of  the  leafe 
of  Milan...  The  leafe  of  Milan  is  made  of  Iron.  1707  Curios,  in 
Husb.  <y  (,'an/.344  Put  it  into  several  Leafs  of  the  finest  Gold. 
a  1800  COWPER  flatting  Mill  vi,  He  must  beat  it  as  thin  and 
as  fine  As  the  leaf  that  infoldswhat  an  invalid  swallows.  1851 
Illnstr.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib,  1236  Gold  and  silver  beaten  into 
leaves,  for  gilding. 

b.  A  thin  sheet  or  layer  of  other  material  pro 
duced  either  by  beating  out  or  by  splitting;  a 
lamina  (of  horn,  marble,  wood,  etc.).  Lctutcni 
leaves  (see  LANTERN  sb.  g\ 

1601  HOLI.AND  rilny  II.  571  The  first  who  couered  all 
the  walls  . .  with  leaues  of  marble.  1640  in  Entick  London 
II.  175  Horns  of  lanthorn,  the  1000  leaves.  1668  /'///'/. 
Trans.  III.  783  Very  many  t>asa  latrywalia  of  Glass, 
which  by  length  of  time  were  become  laminated  into  divers 
leaves.  1778  NUGKNT  tr.  Jlnt.  J-riar  Gerund  iv.  lx.  199 
The  modern  buildings  at  Koine  . .  appear  to  be  all  por 
phyry,  marble,  .when,  in  reality,  they  have  no  more  of  the^e 
stones  than  a  thin  .superficial  leaf.  1850  SCORKSBV  C/iecver*s 
li'haleni.  Aft'::  in.  11859)  3^  The  bones,  or  rather,  slabs  of 
whalebone,  radiate  in  leaves  that  lie  edgewise  to  the  mouth. 
1880  CAaMfors*  Kncycl.  (U.S.  ed.)  s.v.  Deals,  When  a  deal 
is  sawed  into  twelve  or  more  thin  planks,  they  are  called 
1  leaves '. 

1 11.  The  sheet  of  leather  into  which  the  teeth 
of  a  wool-card  were  inserted.  Obs. 

1688  K.  HOLMK  Armoury  in.  92/1  The  Leaf,  the  Leather 
to  set  the  Teeth  in.  Pricking  the  Leaf,  is  making  holes  in 
the  Leather,  into  which  the  teeth  are  put. 

12.  A   hinged  part  or   one  of  a  series  of  parts 
connected  at  one  side  or  end  by  a  hinge ;  a  flap. 
Now  rare  or  obs.  exc.  spec,  as  in  b,  c,  d,  e. 

1420  E.  E.  \\~ills  (1882)  46  A  beme  bat  y  weye  (>er-with, 
and  ij  leuys.  1:1524  Church'f.  Ace.  St.  .Waryhill,  Lontl. 
(Nichols  1797)  118  A  Spear  with  2  leues.  1526  1'ilgy.  ^erf. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  236  He  . .  wrote  them  In  a  payre  of  tables 
of  stone,  whiche  tables  had  two  leaues  or  two  bredes.  1572 
Lane.  Wills  iChetham  Soc.)  II.  205  One  mucke  weyne  wlh 
leaves. 

b.  One  of  two  or  more  parts  of  a  door,  gate, 
or  shutter  turning  upon  hinges. 

<  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  1327  pe  wyndowes  wern  y-mad  of 
iaspre .  .be  leues  were  masalyne.  1382  WYCMF  Judg.  xvi.  3 
And  thens  rysynge  he  [Sampson]  took  both  leeues  of  the 
3ate.  1581  LAMBAKDE  Eiren.  ii.  vii.  11588)  265  Puityng 
backe  the  leafe  of  a  window  with  his  dagger.  1611  I'IBLE 
Ezek.  xli.  24  And  the  doores  had  two  leaues  a  piece, 
two  turning  leaues.  1723  CHAMBERS  Lc  Clrrcs  Treat. 
Arckit,  I.  102  Coach-Gates  ..  are  usually  made  with  two 
Leaves  or  Folding-doors.  1848  THACKKKAV  I'an.  Fair 
xli,  Two  . .  personages  in  black  flung  open  each  a  leaf 
of  the  door  as  the  carriage  pulled  up.  1870  MOKRIS 
Earthly  Par.  III.  iv.  106  The  chanted  prayer.  .Thrilled 
through  the  brazen  leaves  of  the  great  door.  1887  Times 
25  Aug.  4/5  One  leaf  of  each  pair  of  ^ates. 

c.  A  hinged  flap  at  the  side  of  a  table  to  be 
raised  when  required  for  use.      Hence  applied  gen. 
to  any  movable  addition  to  the  top  of  a  table. 

1558  Bury  H^ills  (Camden)  151  One  plaine  tal>le  wth  one 
leafe.  1577  Wills  fy  Inv.  A*.  C'.  (Surtees  1835)  I.  414  A  table 
withe  two  leves  vjs.  \\\\d.  1665  PKPVS  Diary  28  Slay,  Here 
I  saw  one  pretty  piece  of  household  stuff : — as  the  company 
increaseth,  to  put  a  larger  leaf  upon  an  ovall  table.  1797 
MAR.  EDGKWOHTH  Early  Lessons  (1827)  I.  50,  I  will  hold  up 
this  part  of  the  table  which  is  called  the  leaf.  1830  MAK- 
RVAT  King's  Own  xli,  He  has  finished  the  spare-leaf  of  the 
diningttable.  1883  Harper's  Mag,  Oct.  652/2  The  table  was 
cleared  off,  and  the  leaves  taken  out. 

d.  The  part  of  a  draw-bridge  or  bascule- bridge 
which  is  raised  upon  a  hinge. 

1653  Boston  A't-c.  (1877)  II.  117  Liberty,  .toalter  the  drawe 
bridge,  whereas  it  is  made  [to]  rise  in  one  Leafe,  and  . .  to 
make  it  to  rise  in  two  leaves.  1791  Scl/>y  ttridge  Act  ;,4 
The  leaf  or  leaves  of  the  said  bridge.  1894  li't'shn.  Ga~.. 
30  June  5/2  The  ponderous  bascules  or  leaves  of  the  [Tower] 
bridge  were  seen  to  rise  steadily  into  the  air. 

6.  A  hinged  sight  on  the  bairel  of  a  rifle. 

1875  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  s.v.  Leaf-sight.  1896  H'esiui. 
Gaz.  16  Sept.  3/1  Half  the  company  with  the  leaf  of  the 
sight  raised  and  half  with  it  down.  1900  Daily  AVrw  2  Feb. 
7/1  The  sighting  leaf. 

13.  One  of  the  teeth  of  a  pinion.   (See  also  quot. 
1805.) 

1706  in  PHILLIPS  fed.  Kerseyt.  i729Dp:sAnuL!FRs  in  Dul. 
Trans.  XXXVI.  195  An  Iron  Wheel,  . .  to  be  carried  round 
by  a  Pinion,  it,  of  a  few  Leaves.  1805  HHMWSTER  in  fer- 
gason's  Lect.  I.  82  note,  When  the  small  wheel  is  solid  and 
oblong,  and  it's  teeth  longer  than  their  distance  from  the 
axis,  ..  its  teeth  are  named  leaves.  1812-16  J.  SMITH  Pano 
rama  Sci.  ty  Art  I.  358  The  tooth  of  the  wheel  acts  upon 
the  leaf  of  the  pinion. 

14.  The  brim  of  a  hat.     Chiefly  Anglo-Irish. 
1767  H.  BROOKE  FoolofQitaL  IV.  210  Harrylet  down  the 

leaf  uf  his   hat,  and  drew  it  over  his  eyes  to  conceal  his 
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emotions.  1841  H.  AINSWORTH  Guy  Fawlees  xi,  His  hat 
was  . .  somewhat  broader  in  the  leaf  than  was  ordinarily 
worn.  1842  LKVER  J.  Hinton  xxi.  146  A  hat  . .  the  leaf 
jagged  and  broken.  1893  P.  W.  JOVCE  Short  Hist.  Irel.  118 
The  barreaii  or  hat  was  cone-shaped  and  without  a  leaf. 

15.  Weaving.  Leaf  of  heddles  (see  quot.   1839). 
'J'will  of  three,  four,  etc.  leaves:  twill  woven  upon 
three,  four,  etc.  leaves  of  heddles ;  hence  atlrib., 
as  eight-leaf  twill. 

1831  G.  K.  PORTKR  Silk  Afanuf.  238  All  varieties  of  twilling 
depend  upon  the.  .working  of  the  different  leaves  of  heddles. 
1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  1230  The  heddles  being  stretched  be 
tween  two  shafts  of  wood,  all  the  heddles  connected  by  the 
same  shafts  are  called  a  leaf,  ll'id.  1231  The  draught  of  the 
eight-leaf  tweel  differs  in  nothing,  .excepting  in  the  number 
of  leaves.  1888  J.  PATON  in  Kncycl.  llrit.  XXIV.  464/2 
Regular  twills  of  from  four  to  eight  leaves  are  woven  in  the 
same  manner. 

III.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

16.  a.  Simple  attrib.,  chiefly  Bot.  and  Vegetable 
Phys.,  as  leaf-axil,  -blade,  -disease,  -lobe,  -shadow, 
-shoot,  -stalk,  -vein. 

1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  322  Flowers  fascicled  in  the 
upper  'leaf-axils.  Ibid.  367  'Leaf-blade  flat.  1869  AY/. 
Contin.  U.  S.  Agric.  218  Mildew  and  other  Meaf  diseases. 
1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  15  *Leaf-lobes  longer.  1863 
J.OSGF.  Wayside  fun  I.  Falcon  pf  Scr  Federigo  50  In  the 
*  leaf-shadows  of  the  trellises.  i865TvLOR  Early  l/ist.  Man. 
vii.  187  A  pointed  flexible  J  leaf-shoot  of  wild  plantain.  1776 
WITHERING  Brit.  Wants  Gloss.  799  "Leaf-stalk,  the  foot 
stalk  of  a  leaf.  1839  LINDLF.V  Introd.  Kot.  (ed.  3)  138  The 
petiole,  or  leafstalk.  1880  C.  R.  MARK  HAM  Perm'.  />«>-£  x  vii. 
193  Distinguishable  by  the  deep  red  of  the  'leaf-veins. 

b.  objective,  as  leaf-eater,  shedding;  leaf-bear 
ing,  -eating,  -forming,  -shedding  adjs. 

1875  HF.NNF.TT  &  DYER  Sachs'  Hot.  131  Leaves  and  *Leaf- 
bearing  Axes.  1852  T.  W.  HARK-IS  Insects  Injnr.  yi-gct, 
(1862)  ny  "Leaf-eaters.  Ibid.  121  The  tortoise-beetles .. are 
"leaf-eating  injects.  1884  UOVVKR  &  SCOTT  De  Retry  sl'haner. 
63  *  Leaf-forming  plants.  1837  WHEELWRIGHT  tr.  Ariato- 
flianes  I.  107  Smelling  of  bind-weed  and  "leaf-shedding 
poplar.  1876  T.  HARDY  Ethelttrta.  (1890)  316  The  leaf- 
shedding  season  being  now  at  its  height. 

c.  instrumental,    as    leaf-entangled,   -fringed, 
-laden ,  -latticed,  -roofed,  -shelterett,  -streii'ii,  -strown. 

1821  SHKI.I.I-.V  Pro»i£tli.  I  'til1,  iv.  i.  258  The  emerald  light  of 
'leaf-entangled  beams.  1820  KEATS  Ode  Crecian  Urn  5 
What  'leaf-fringed  legend  haunts  about  thy  shape. .  ?  1842 
FABKR  Styrian  Lake,  etc.  122  'Leaf-laden  waters.  1863 
LONGF.  Ir'ayside  Inn  I.  Birds  Killingiuorth  122  The  dim, 
'leaf-latticed  windows  of  the  grove.  1839  KAILEV  Fcstits  xx. 
(18481  238  Old  orchards'  'leaf-roofed  aisles.  17690.  WHITE 
Selbome  (1789?  69  To  yonder  bench  *  leaf-sheltered  let  us 
stray.  1876  T.  HARDY  Etliell'erta  384  The  *leaf-stre\vn  path. 
1730-46  THOMSON"  Autumn  955  These  now  the  lonesome 
muse.. lead  into  their  *leaf-slrown  walks. 

d.  parasynthetic  and  similative,  as  leaf-Haded, 
-legged,  -pointed,  -shaped  adjs. ;  also  leaf-like  adj. 

1883  Daily  AVrcs2i  Sept.  5/7  A  small  *leaf-bladed  sheathed 
dagger.  1818  UYRON  Ch.  Heir.  iv.  cii,  Of  her  consuming 
cheek  the  autumnal  "leaf-like  red.  1845  LINDLEV  Sch.  Bot. 
11862)  168  The  stem.  .leaf-like  (foliaccus).  1865  LUBBOCK 
1'reli.  Times  17  The  swords  of  the  Bronze  age. .are  always 
more  or  less  leaf-like  in  shape.  1870  HOOKEK  Stttd.  l''lora 
in  Rnbns/riiticosns.  .Sepals ascending  often 'leaf-pointed. 
1851  D.  WILSON  1'reh.  Ann.  (1863)  II.  III.  i.  8  The  ancient 
bronze  'leaf-shaped  sword. 

17.  Special  comb. :    leaf-bearing  a.,  having  a 
leaf-like  appendage;    applied   spec,  to  worms  of 
the  family  Phyllodocidie,  which   have  gills  in  the 
form  of   leaves ;    f  leaf-beaten  a.,  beaten    to   a 
thin  plate  or  foil ;    loaf-beetle,  a  beetle  of  the 
family  Chrysomelid:r  (see  quot.};  leaf-birth  [after 
childbirth],  a  bringing  forth  of  leaves ;  leaf-brass, 
brass  foil ;  leaf-bridge,  a  bridge  constructed  with 
a  leaf  or  leaves  (sense  1 2  d) ;  leaf-bud,  a  bud  from 
which  leaves  are  produced  (opposed  lojlou'er-bud); 
leaf-bug  U.S.,  a  heteropterons  insect  of  the  family 
'J'ingitid.v  (Cent.  Diet.);  leaf-bundle,  the  bundle 
of  fibres  running  from  the  stem  into  the  leaf  of  a 
plant ;  leaf-butterfly,  one  of  the  genus  Kallima ; 
leaf-eanopy  (see  quot.) ;  leaf-climber  (see  quot. 
1880) ;  so  leaf-climbing  a. ;  leaf-crumpler  (see 
quot.) ;  leaf-cup,  •)•  (a)  ?  a  cup  shaped  like  a  leaf; 
(/>)  the  f\a.n\.folymniaUvei!alia(  Treas.  Hot,  1866) ; 
leaf-cutting,  a  leaf  used  as  a  cutting  in  the  pro 
pagation  of  certain  plants ;   leaf-cycle  7>W.  (see 
quot.)  ;  leaf-door,  a  flap-  or  folding-door  (in  quots. 
transf.  and  Jig.} ;   leaf-eared,  a  corrupt  form  of 
lave-cared  (see  LAVE  a.) ;  leaf-fall  (poet.),  the  fall 
of  the  leaf,  autumn  ;  leaf-fat,  the  fat  round  a  pig's 
kidneys;   leaf-feeder,  an  insect  that  feeds  upon 
plant-leaves  ;  leaf-finch  U.S.,  the  common  bull 
finch,  Pyrrhitla  vulgaris  (Cent.  Diet.)  •  leaf-flea, 
an  insect  of  the  family  Psyllidx  which  lives  on 
plants  (Syd.  Sue.  Lex.  1888) ;  leaf- folder,  a  moth 
whose  laws:  fold  leaves  together  to  form  a  pro 
tective  covering;  leaf-footed  a.,  having  leaf-like 
feet ;  leaf-frog,  a  frog  of  the  genus  Phyllomedusa 
(Webster,  1897);  leaf-gap  Veg.  Phys.,  a  division  in 
the  fibre  of  a  plant,  caused  by  the  protrusion  of  a 
leaf-bud ;  t  leaf -gate ,  a  gate  with  folding  leaves  or 
flaps ;  leaf"gildingz»W.  j/i., gilding  with  leaf-gold  ; 
leaf-green  a.,  of  the  colour  of  green  leaves  ;  also 
quasi-rf. ;  sb.  -  CHLOROPHYLL  ;  leaf-hopper  (see 
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quot.) ;  leaf-insect,  a  name  for  insects  of  the 
family Phasmidw, esp.  thegenus  Phyllhtm ,in  which 
the  wings  and  sometimes  the  legs  resemble  leaves 
in  shape  and  colour;  leaf-joy  nonce-wd.,  leaf- 
lard  (see  quots.);  leaf-lichen,  a  lichen  of  the 
genus  Parmelia  or  N.O.  2'armeliaee:t ;  leaf-louse, 
one  of  the  aphides  which  infest  the  leaves  of  plants ; 
a  plant-louse ;  leaf-metal,  metal  beaten  out  to  a 
thin  leaf  or  foil ;  leaf-miner,  a  small  caterpillar 
of  a  tineid  moth  which  eats  its  way  between  the 
cuticles  of  leaves;  so  leaf-mining  caterpillar ;  leaf- 
mould, mould  having  a  large  proportion  of  decayed 
leaves  mixed  with  it ;  leaf-netting  (see  quot.) ; 
leaf-nosed  a.,  having  a  leaf-like  appendage  on 
the  snout ;  spec,  applied  to  the  phyllostomoid  and 
rhinolophoid  bats;  leaf-opposed  a.  Rot.,  having 
opposite  leaves ;  leaf-plant,  a  plant  cultivated  for 
its  foliage;  in  quot.  attrib.;  leaf-red  =  ERYTHKO- 
PHYLL  (SyJ.  Sac.  Lex.) ;  leaf-roller,  the  cater 
pillar  of  certain  ftortricid)  moths,  which  rolls  up 
j  the  leaves  of  plants  which  it  infests ;  so  leaf-roll- 
j  ing  adj. ;  leaf-rosette  Veg.  Phys.,  a  cluster  of 
leaves  resembling  a  rosette;  leaf-rust,  a  mould 
which  attacks  trees,  producing  the  appearance  of 
rusty  spots  on  the  leaves ;  leaf-scale,  a  scale  on 
a  plant-stem  which  develops  into  a  leaf;  leaf- 
scar,  the  cicatrix  left  on  the  bark  by  the  separa 
tion  of  the  leaf-stalk  of  a  fallen  leaf;  leaf-sheath, 
an  expansion  at  the  axil  of  a  leaf  in  some  plants, 
which  embraces  the  stem  and  petiole  ;  also,  a 
covering  to  the  leaf-bearing  shoots  of  some  grasses, 
e.g.  the  Etjuisetacex  ;  t  leaf-sickness  (see  quot. 
and  cf.  sense  5  above) ;  leaf-sight  (see  1 2  e) ; 
leaf-silver,  silver  leaf  or  foil;  hence  leaf- 
silvering  vbl.  sb.,  the  process  of  covering  with 
leaf-silver  (Cent.  Diet.) ;  leaf-soil  =  leaf-mould ; 
leaf-spine  (see  quot.  1882);  leaf-table,  a  table 
with  a  leaf  or  flap;  leaf-tailed  a.,  having  the  tail 
shaped  like  a  leaf,  applied  to  geckos  of  the  genus 
Phyllurus  (Cent.  Diet.);  leaf-teeth  (see  quot.); 
leaf-tendril,  a  leaf,  the  midrib  of  which  grows 
beyond  the  blade  in  the  form  of  a  tendril ;  leaf- 
thorn  =  leaf-spine  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.) ;  t  leaf-tin, 
tin-foil;  leaf-tobacco  (see quot.  1851);  leaf-trace 
Veg.  Phys.  (see  quot.  1882);  leaf-turner,  t(a) 
jocular,  a  reader  of  a  book ;  (b)  a  device  for  turn 
ing  over  the  leaves  of  a  book  (Knight  Diet.  Rlech. 
187:0  ;  leaf-valve,  '  a  valve  of  a  pumping-engine 
hinged  orpi  voted  onone  side,  a  flap-  valve'  (Knight); 
leaf-wasp, 'asaw-fly '(\Vebster,  1 897);  leaf- work, 
ornamental  work  consisting  of  leaf-forms ;  f  leaf- 
worm,  a  caterpillar  that  devours  leaves. 

1882  Casselts  Nat.  first.  VI.  232  The  family  of  "Leaf- 
bearing  Worms,  the  Phyllodocida;,  contains  very  beautiful 
Worms.  1660  Hi  \M\\!  Dutch  Diet.,  Kliiter.goitdt,..*\zz.fe- 
beaten  gold.  1852  T.  W.  HARRIS  Insects  Injnr.  I'eget.  ^1862) 
117  Beetles.,  which,  as  they  derive  their  nourishment,  .from 
leaves  alone,  may  be  called  "leaf-beetles.  1887  HOWEN  /  'irg. 
F.clog.u\.  56  Now  each  meadow  is  teeming,  in  'leafbirth  every 
tree.  1708  /'////.  Trans.  XXVI.  90  The  Rosin,  while  warm, 
would  attract  *  Leaf-Brass.  1841  S.  C.  BREES  Gloss.  Cir. 
Engin.,  'Leaf-Rridge,  or  Hoist-Bridge.  1664  EVELYN  Kal. 
Hort.  Jan.  (1706)  4  Learn,  .to.. distinguish  the  Bearing  and 
Fruit -buds  from  the  *  Leaf-buds.  1839  LINDI.EV  Introd. 
Bot.  led.  3)  74  The  usual,  or  normal,  situation  of  leaf-buds 
is  in  the  axil  of  leaves.  1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  /V  Bary's 
Pkatur.  256  All  . .  are,  according  to  Wigand,  '  true  'leaf- 
bundles,  since  they  traverse  only  one  internode  and 
then  run  into  the  leaf-organs.  1882  Cassflfs  Nat.  Hist.  V  I. 
232  'Leaf-butterfly  of  India  (Kallima  itiacliis\.  1885  C.  F. 
HOLDKR  Mar-.<els  A nitn.  Life  147  Java,  the  home  of  the 
beautiful  leaf-butterfly.  1889  Land  Agents'  Rec.  9  Feb.  126 
A  forest  is  said  to  form  a  "  leaf-canopy '  when  the  crowns 
of  the  trees  touch  each  other.  1880  (!RAV  Struct.  Bot.  iii. 
i:  3  ifl.  6)  52  'Leaf-Climbers  are  those  in  which  support  is 
gained  by  the  action,  not  of  the  stem  itself,  but  of  the  leaves 
it  bears.  1880  C.  &  F.  DARWIN  Mrnvm.  I'l.  139  A  "leaf- 
climl.ins  plant.  1884-5  Kh'trsiiie  A'at.  Hist.  (i888>  II.  444 
The  *leaf-crumpler,  Phycis  indiginclla,  of  North  America. 
.  .The  caterpillars  draw  together  and  crumple  the  leaves  on 
which  they  feed.  1716  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  5409/3  A  'Leaf 
Cup  without  a  Cover.  1890  G.  M.  GOULD  AYw  Mcd.  Diet., 
Hear's-foof,  leaf  cup.  A  popular  remedy  for  enlargement 
of  the  spleen,  or  the  '  ague-cake  'of  malarious  regions.  1882 
Garden  4  Feb.  74/1,  I  have  been  successful  with  Meaf  cut 
tings  of..  Bertolonias.  1877  I'I-.NNETT  tr.  Thome's  Rot.  87 
If  a  spiral  is  drawn  round  the  stem  connecting  the  points  of 
attachment  of  the  [alternate  or  scattered]  leaves.  . .  The 
course  of  the  spiral  from  any  one  leaf  to  the  next  leaf  which 
stands  exactly  vertically  above  or  beneath  it  is  therefore 
termed  the  "leaf-cycle.  1600  J.  LANE  Tom  Tel-troth  113 
The  two  "leafe-dores  of  quondam  honestie,  Which  on  foure 
verities  Cardinall  were  turned.  1615  CROOKK  Body  of  Man 
108  Nature  hath  ordained  &  scituated  a  certain  value,  leaf- 
doore,  or  (loud-gate,  at  the  beginning  of  this  Colon.  1840 
BROWNIM:  Sffftlle  in.  95  'Leaf-fall  and  grass-spring  forthe 
year.  1715  BRADLEY  Fain.  Diet.  s.  v.  Sausages,  *  Leaf-Fat  out 
of  the  Hogs-belly.  1853  Zoologist  XI.  4025  The  seed-feeders 
..  not  betraying  themselves  by  the  discoloured  blotches  as 
the  'leaf-feeders  do.  1869  Kef.  Ccimrn.  U.S.  Agric.  217 
Illinois  :  The  "leaf  folder,  thrips,  borer,  and  curculio  are 
occasionally  found  in  vineyards.  1863  WOOD  lllustr.  Kat. 
Hist.  111.  633  The  Phyllopoda,  or  "Leaf-footed  Entomo- 
straca.  1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Rary's  Pliancr.  243  Narrow 
reticulated  tracheides  at  the  edges  bordering  the  'leaf-gap. 


LEAF. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  -36  The  tonic  Membranes  ..  do 
sonitinies  hang  downe  on  either  hand  in  the  sides  by  the 
cleft  like  vnto  values.. or  *leafe-gates.  1839  URK  /'/</.  Arts 
613  *Leaf  gilding,  .is  done  by  giving,  .a  coat  of  gum  water 
or  fine  .size,  applying  the  gold  leaf  ere  the  surfaces  be  hard 
dry.  1853  /te  <ed.  4)  II.  867  Chlorophyle  (* leaf-green). 
1891  Daily  News  19  Sept.  2/1  The  liat  . .  is  in  leaf  green 
ft  It.  1899  Ibid.  27  Feb.  6/6  Laburnum-yellows,  leaf-greens. 
1852  T.  W.  H \KKIS /nsec.'s  fnjur.  I'cget.  (1862.)  220  Some  of 
the  insects,  .are.  .called,  .frog -hoppers,  and  toothers  [Tetti- 
{,v««z</<?]  may  be  applied  the  name  of 'leaf-hoppers,  because 
they  live  mostly  on  the  leaves  of  plants.  1861  TENNENT  Nat. 
} list.  Ceylon 408  "Leaf-insects.  1863  WOOD  Illnstr.  Nat. Hist. 
1 1 1 .486  Leaf  insect,/Vy///Kw  scythe.  1638  RAWLEY  tr./>m  ons 


lard  from  the  flaky  animal  fat  of  the  hog.  1879  KUSSIIKK 
Diet.  Sit.  Terms,  * I,eaf  lichens,  rarmeliacex.  1774  GOLUSM. 
Nat.  Hist.  (1824)  III.  212  The  animal  which  some  have 
called  the  xLeaf  Louse,  is  of  the  size  of  a  flea,  and  of  a 
bright  green,  or  bluish-green  colour.  i8iz  J.  SMYTH  /';vic/. 
g/Cttl/MMJ  (1821)  155  *Leaf  Metal  (except  of  Gold)  the 
packet  to  contain  250  leaves.  1830  J.  RKNNIR  Insect  Archit. 
xii.  239  Most  of  the  solitary  *  leaf-mi  tiers  either  cannot  or 
will  not  construct  a  new  mine,  if  ejected  by  an  experimenter 
from  the  old.  1883  WOOD  in  Gd.  Words  Dec.  763/2  Lt-af- 
niiners— tiny  caterpillars  which  pass  their  lives  between  the 
inner  and  outer  layer  of  leaves.  1830  J.  RENNIK  Insect 
Archit.  xii.  233  ^Leaf-mining  Caterpillars.  1845  Florist's 
yrnl.  53  A  compost  of  "leaf-mould,  loam,  and  sand,  well 
mixed  together.  1882  CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet.  Ncc<i/c- 
ivork  360  *•  Leaf  Netting,  also  known  as  Puff  Netting,  and 
worked  so  as  to  raise  some  of  the  loops  of  a  row  above  the 
others.  1879  WRIGHT  Aniin.  Life  64  The  Phyllostomidae, 
This  family  contains  the  simple  *Leaf-nosed  Bats.  1870 
HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  5  Ranunculus  . .  liatrachium  . .  Pe 
duncles  usually  ""leaf-opposed.  1896  H DWELLS  Impressions 
$  Exp.  214  The  *leaf-plant  beds  before  the  hotel.  1830 
J.  RENNIE  Insect  Archit.  viii.  158  The  caterpillars  which 
are  familiarly  termed  *leaf- rollers,  are  perfect  hermits.  Ibid. 
163  The  leaf-rolling  caterpillars.  1875  HKSSETT  &  PYKK 
Sachs'  Bot.  169  The  *leaf-rosettes  of  Crassulaceae.  1865 
COOKI-:  Rustt  Swut,  etc.  in  A  rare  species  in  Britain  is 
the  oak-*leaf  rust  (Uredo  Q  Here  its).  1776-96  WITHERING 
Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3^  II.  490  Leaves  floating,  long,  grass- 
like,  blunt,  from  *leaf-scales.  1835  LINULEY  Introd.  Bot. 
(1848)  I.  239  We  do  not  ..  usually  find  any  buds  in  the 
axils  of  the  *leaf-scars.  1830  —  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  p.  xlvii, 
*Leafsheaths  entire  . .  Leafsheaths  slit.  1875  BENNETT 
&  DYER  Sachs'  Bot.  370  [Kyttisetmn  Telmateia  and 
E.  an>cn$e\  After  they  have  formed  several  foliar  girdles 
and  their  apex  is  covered  by  a  firm  envelope  of  leaf-sheaths, 
they  break  through  the  base  of  the  parent  leaf-sheaths. 
1614  MAKKHAM  Cheap.  Hnsb.  in.  xxvi.  (1668)  93  The  stag 
gers,  or  *leaf-sickness  . .  is  ingendered  in  sheep  by  sur 
feiting  on  Oak-leaves  ..  or  such  like  ..  it  is  cold  corrupt 
blood,  or  flegm,  gathered  together  about  the  brain.  1614 
CAMDEN  Rent.  204  Eleauen  ounces  two  pence  ferliiijg 
[in  the  Ib.  of  coin]  ought  to  be  of  so  pure  siluer,  as  is 
called  *leafe  siluer.  1712  COOKK  I'oy.S.  Sea  S?  Salvers, 
Spoons,..  &c.  cover'd  with  Leaf  Silver  and  Gold.  1872 
yrnl.  Horticulture  21  Mar.  262/1  *Leaf  soil  decays  with 
age,  and  finally  becomes  vegetable  soil.  1894  RoBINBON 
Cottage  Gardening  IV.  12/2.  1877  BENNETT  tr.  Thome's 
Bot.  109  "Leaf-spines  as  in  the  holly.  1882  VINKS  Sachs 
Bot.  215  Leaf-spines  are  leaves  w h ich  have  developed 
into  long,  conical,  pointed,  woody  bodies.  1649  Bury 
Wills  (Camden)  220  A  *leafe  table,  a  forme,  a  great 
kettle.  1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Barys  P hatter.  374  The 
*leaf-teeth  of  Drosera.  . .  The  leaf  of  species  of  Drosera 
..  has  at  its  edge  and  on  its  entire  upper  surface  numerous 
filiform  teeth  with  broadened  ends.  1877  HKNNI. IT  tr. 
Thomas  Bot.  109  Accordingly  as  they  belong  to  the  stem 
as  in  the  vine,  or  to  the  leaf  as  in  the  tare,  they  are  called 
stem-  or  ^leaf-tendrils.  1611  COTGR.,  tV/c/,  . .  a  kind  of 
*leafe-tinne.  1600  ROWLANDS  Lett.  Humours  Blood  \\.  77 
Out  upon  Cane  and  *leafe  Tabacco  smell.  1851  lllnstr. 
Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  204  Tobacco  . .  the  raw  material,  as  im 
ported  with  the  stalk  on  it,  known  as  '  leaf,  or  'unstemmed  ', 
tobacco.  1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  Sachs  Bot.  431  We  have 
here  '  common '  bundles  [of  Phanerogams],  each  of  which 
has  one  arm  that  ascends  and  bends  out  into  the  leaf,  and 
another  which  descends  and  runs  down  into  the  stem;  the 
latter  is  called  by  Hanstein  the  '  inner  *leaf-trace  \  1877 
BENNETT  tr.  Thorn fs  Bot.  360  Leaf-traces.  1672  MARVKLL 
Kelt.  Transp.  \.  212  Where  then  were  all  your  *  Leaf-tamers? 
1611  COTGK.,  fucillitre^ . .  *leafe-worke,  or  a  leauie  flourish 
ing.  1841  LONGF.  Child r.  Lord's  Sniper  33  Bright-curling 
tresses  of  angels  Peeped  . .  from  out  of  the  shadowy  leaf- 
work.  <;  looo  Ags.  Ps.  Ixxvii.  51  (Spelman)  He  sealde  *leaf- 
wyrme  [A/S.  C.  treowyrme,  Vulg.  xritgini\  waustm  heora. 
a  1300  E.  F..  Psalter  Ixxvii.  46  And  to  lefe-worme  tar  fruit 
gafe  he.  1496  Fysshyngc  «'.  Angle  (1883)  25  The  water 
docke  leyf  worme  and  the  hornet  worme. 
Leaf  (\tf\  v.  See  also  LEAVE  v.-  [f.  LEAF  sb.] 

1.  intr.  To  put  forth  leaves  or  foliage.     Also  to 

leaf  out  (.U.S.). 

1611  COTGR.,  Fiteillert  to  leafe;  or  leaue ;  to  beare,  or 
bring  forth  leaues.  1695  EVELYN  Diary  21  Apr.,  The  Spring 
begins  to  appeare,  yet  the  trees  hardly  leaf'd.  1759  B.  SIIL- 
I.INGFL.  Cat.  Flora  Pref.,  Misc.  Tracts  (1762)  233,  I  marked 
the  day  of  the  month  on  which  certain  trees  leafed.  1837 
LOWELL  Lett.  (1894)  I.  i.  19  The  gooseberry  bushes  are 
beginning  to  leaf  out.  1855  SINGLETON  Virgil  I.  19  Now 
leaf  the  woods.  1861  DELAMKR  /•'/.  tta.rd.z4  By  making  the 
bulbs  leaf  in  a  reserved  ground.  187*  O.  W.  HOLMES  Poet 
Breakf.-t.  xi.  (1885)  286  There  it  stood  ,.  leafing  out  hope 
fully  in  April. 

2.  trans.  To  cover  with  foliage,  poet.  rare. 
1849  Tout's  Mag.  XVI.  670  The  wood  that  leafs  the  hill- 
bide. 

b.  To  shade  (a  plant;  with  leafage. 

1846  yrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  VII.  n.  592  The  requisites  [of 
the  pea]  are  early  ripening,  short  and  delicate  bine,  which 
will  not  leaf  or  house  the  turnips  too  much. 

3-  a.  To  turn  or  turn  over  (the  leaves  of  a  book). 
Now  U.  S.  b.  To  number  (a  leaf  of  a  book). 

1663  SIR  G.  MACKENZIE  Rclig.  Stoic  xvi.  (1685)  147  Chil- 
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dren  who  love  to  leaf  over  talidouce  pictures.  1875  F.  J* 
FURNIVALL  in  Thynnes  Anintadi1.  p.  xlii,  Q  q  iii  is  leaft  or 
folio'd  Fo.  CC.  xix.  1888  Advance  (Chicago)  9  Aug.,  This 
man  in  front  of  me  who  is  leafing  the  hymn-book. 

Hence  Lea'fing1  vbL  sb.,  a.  the  putting  forth  of 
leaves ;  b.  leaf-painting,  leafage  (rare]  ;  Lea  ring- 
///.  a.,  that  puts  forth  leaves. 

1610  GUII.LIM  Heraldry  in.  vii.  (1611)  104  A  liuely  power 
of  growing,  budding,  leafing,  blossoming  and  fructifying. 
1759  H.  STILLINGFL.  Cal.  Flora  Pref.,  Misc.  Tracts  (1762) 
233  The  leafing,  flowering,  &c.  of  . .  plants.  1815  L.  SlMOND 
Tour  Gt.  Brit.  (1817)  II.  190  Glover  is  a  very  good  paysa- 
gistt',  but  his  leafing  is  too  spotty,  a  1851  MOIR  Child's 
Burial  in  Spring  ii.  Poet.  Wks.  1852  I.  117  The  birds  sang 
forth  from  many  a  leafing  tree.  1868  DARWIN  Anim,  <$•  PI. 
I-  x-  354  1'he  periods  of  leafing  and  flowering  differ.  1870 
HOOKKR  Stnd.  Flora  412  Carex  aquatilis  ..  sheaths  all 
leafing,  not  filamentous. 

Leafage  (If-fedg).  Also  6  lefage,  8  levage. 
[f.  LKAF  sh.  +  -AGE.] 

1.  Leaves  collectively ;  foliage. 

1599'!'.  M[oi 'i-'K'i  ]  Silkivorntes  54  If  morn  and  eu'n  fresh 
lefage  they  may  haue.  1850  UI.ACKIK  sKschylns  II.  374 
When  the  leafage  first  coi«es  'Hit  in  spring.  1876  KAKHAR 
Marll*.  Strut,  iv.  30  The  te>t  of  their  reality  is  not  the  idle 
leafage  of  profession,  but  the  rich  certainty  of  fruit.  1881 

|     S.  R.  HOLK  AVVc  iii.   36   The   silvery  leafage  of  the  olive. 
1883  KUSKIN  Art  Etig.  i.    10  The  true   representation   of 

1    actual  Sunshine,  of  growing  Leafage. 

b.  The  representation  of  leaves  or  foliage,  esp. 
as  an  ornamentation. 

1703  T.  N.  City  $  C.  Purchaser  \<&  The  Drapery  or  Lev- 
age  that  is  wrought  upon  the  Heads  of  Pillars.  1762  71 
H.  WAU-OLE  Vertitc's  Ancat.  Paint.  (1786)  IV.  iao  The 
leafage  of  his  trees  ..  is  hard.  1853  RUSKIN  Stones  \\-ii. 
III.  i.  §  2.  2  Corinthian  capital^  rich  in  leafaue.  1863 
Genii.  Mag.  Nov.  537  We  have  also  an  extreme  dislike  to. . 
his  adopting  the  modern  conceit  of  leafage  in  place  of  the 
long-established  .  .technical  term  of  foliation.  1893  A  rchxo- 
logia  LII1.  554  Their  freely-carved  leafage  is  far  superior 
to  any  foliage  that  could  have  been  executed. 

2.  Lamination,   rare. 

1833  HoM.AN'D  Mannf.  Metal\\.  349  The  leafage  of  the 
wire  is  produced  by  passing  it  through  a  numerous  succes 
sion  of  rayed  perforations. 

Lea-f-cutter. 

1.  An  insect  that  cuts  or  cats  out  portions  of  the 
leaves  of  trees  ;  spec,  in  leaf -cutter  ant,  bee. 

1815  KIKKV  £  Si-.  Entomol.  I.  191  The  leaf-cutter  bee  also 
(Apis  centitncttlaris)  by  cutting  pieces  out  ..  disfigures  it 
[the  ros<-]  considerably.  1881  CasselTs  Nat.  Hist.  V.  ^68 
The  ..  Bees  of  the  genus  Megacliilu  are  commonly  known 
as  Leaf-cutters.  1899  Daily  .AVritf  26  July  8/2  Another 
community,  Leaf-Cutter  A nls,  of  North  America. 

b.  A  bird  of  similar  habits. 

18840,  ALLKN  in  Longin.  Mag.  Jan.  291  The  South  American 
leaf-cutter  has  . .  bony  bosses  on  its  beak  and  palate. 

2.  A  paper-knife.     '  L'.S.  rare''  (Cent.  Diet.}. 
So  Leaf-cutting  ppl.  a.,  in  leaf-cutting  ant,  bee 

--prec.  (sense  i\ 

1802  BiNGLEY-4«////./?«?f,  (i8i3)III.  272  The  Leaf-cutting 
Bee.  1874  LUBBOCK  Wild  Flowers  \.  6  A  species  of  acacia 
..  is  apt  to  be  stripped  of  its  leaves  by  a  leaf-cutting  ant. 

Leafdom  (IriVlom  .  noncc-wd.  [f.  LKAF  j^.  -f- 
-DOM.]  The  realm  of  leaves. 

1856  AIHD  Poet.  Wks.  127  What  life  the  little-  Creeper  of 
the  Tree  To  leafdom  sends.  1888  MRS.  M.  HI'NGKKKOKD 
Under  •Currents  I.  i.  i  Clothed  with  a  tender  foliage,  a  very 
baby  leafdom,  just  bursting  into  the  fuller  life. 

Leaf-eared :  see  LAVE  a.  b. 

Leafed  0*~ft)»  a-  (^ee  ^so  I-EAVED  a.^  [f. 
LEAF  +  -ED-.]  Having  a  leaf  or  leaves.  Chiefly 
in  parasynthetic  formations,  as  broad-^  thick- *  two- 
leafed. 

1.  Having  leaves  or  foliage  ;  bearing  (a  specified 
kind  of)  foliage,  rare  except  with  adj.  prefixed. 

1554  HULOET,  Braunched  or  leafed,  Jrondatns.  i$jz 
BOSSKWELL  Armoric  in.  236  The  fickle  is  of  the  Moone, 
a  Therebinthe  tree,  Saturne,  floured  and  leafed  Veneris.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  257  Some  say  it  is  leafed  after  the 
maner  of  Squilla  or  sea-onion.  1660  BLOUNT  Bosmbcl  32 
The  colonel  made  choice  of  a  thick  leafed  oak.  1698  FRYER 
Ace.  E.  India  %  P.  177  Bamboos,  .sending  from  every  Joint 
sprouts  of  the  same  form,  leafed  like  long  Five-fingered 
Grass.  1860  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  VII.  199  A  thick  leafed 
. .  plant. 

transf.  1659  PECKE  Parnassi  Pnerp.  16  Trees  regain 
Hair:  and  Fields  the  verdant  Grass:  But  when  will  your 
Head  Leafd  be,  as  it  was? 

f2.  Of  a  door,  book,  etc,  :  Having  (a  specified 
number  of)  leaves.  06s. 

1598  YONG  Diana  87  All  the  windowes  were  double  leafed 
a  peece.  1611  COTGR.,  Valve,  a  foulding,  or  two-leafed 
doore,  or  window.  1611  CORVAT  Crudities  211  A  two  leafed 
brasen  gate.  1626  tr.  Parallel.  A  ij,  A  two  leafed  Tablet. 

3.  (^ Broad-)  brimmed.     Cf.  LEAF  sb.  14. 

1841  H.  AINSWORTH  Guy  Fawkes  i,  With  a  broad-leafed 
steeple-crowned  hat  ..  pulled  over  his  brows.  1861  W.  F. 
COLLIER  ///i/.  Eng.  Lit.  176  A  broad-leafed  low-crowned 
hat  of  Flemish  beaver. 

Lea'fen,  a.  rare—1,     [f.  LEAF  sb.  +  -EN  4.    (?  Or 

misprint  for  beaten.^    In  leafengold  —  LKAF-GOLD. 

1746   HERVEY  Rcfl.  Flower-gard.  57  This  reddens  into 

blood  in  the  Veins  of  the  Mulberry,  and  attenuates  itself 
into  leafen  Gold  to  create  a  Covering  for  the  Quince. 

Leafery  (l/'fari)..  [f.  LEAF  sb.  +  -ERY.]  Leafage. 

1834  J.  WILSON  Let.  in  Hamilton  Mem.  V.  (1859)  164  The 
matured  and  almost  arid  leafery  of  Summer.  1883  Blackiv. 
Mag.  July  116  The  rising  amphitheatre  of  wood  behind  is 
singularly  rich  in  leafery. 

Leafe-sugger,  dial,  form  of  LOAF-SUGAK. 


LEAFLET. 

t  Lea'fflll,  a.  Oh.  Forms  :  i  (se  leaffull,  2 
lefull,  3l8efful^l,lefrul,leafful.  [OE.  (^Uafidl, 
f.  (ge)tiafa  belief,  faith  +  -FUL.]  Faithful,  btliev- 
ing. 

cgs/o  Lindisf,  Gosp.  Matt.  xxv.  21  ForSon  ofer  lytla  8u 
were  IcafTull  ofer  monigo&ec  ic  setto.  c  975  Rushw.  Gosp. 
John  xx.  27  Nelle  &u  wosii  un^ilefend  ah  leaf-full.  £1175 
I, anrl>.  How.  77  He  ms  nawint  alle  monne  lauerd  . .  but 
lefulle  monne  lauerd.  (  1200  OKMIN  19242  Wi^berblice^he, 
tS;  ec  \V\\>\>  la;ffull  herrtess  silihbe.  1.1205  LAY.  3033  Cor- 
doille.  .iiom  hire  leaf-fulne  huie  bat  heo  li^en  nolden  \lrcad 
ii'ilde],  c  1220  Hestiary-jiT,  List  ilk  lefful  man  her-to.  a  1125 
I,cg.  Katk.  1038  Godd  i[>e  leaded  euch  leafful  to  treowe 
bileaue).  a  1250  Gen.  .5-  Ex.  3447  If  ve  listen  lefful  to  me, 
Ic  wile  min  folc  owen  be. 

Leaf-gold. 

1.  —  GOLD-LEAK. 

1598  Epulario  Cj,  When  tlie  Peacocke  is  rosted,  you  may 
gild  it  with  leafe  gold.  1604  MIIJDLETON  F.  Hubburds  T. 
Wks.  (Kullen)  VII I.  107  A  quaint  volume  fairly  bound  up 
in  principal  vellum,  double-filleted  with  leaf-gold.  17*7 
W.  MAIIIKK  Yng.  Man's  Cotnf.  82  Lay  a  little  Leaf-Gold 
upon  a  fine  Karthen  Plate.  1824  Miss  MIIKOHD  Village 
Ser.  !.  (1863)  31  liecoming  thin  by  expansion,  like  leaf-gold. 

Jig.  1672  I  IKVDECN  Marr.  <l  l<t  Mode  iv.  iv,  The  dull 
French  poetry  which  is  so  thin,  that  it  is  the  very  leaf- 
gold  of  wit. 

2.  Native  yold  in  the  form  of  lamina.1,     rare. 
1877  KAYMONO  Statist.  Mines  fy  Mining  315  Rich  nests  of 

carbonate  of  lead,  filled  with  leaf-gold,  were,  .found. 

Leafiness   (I/Mines),      [f.  LEAFY  a.  +  -NESS.] 

The  state  or  condition  of  being  leafy. 

1627  Li&ander  fy  Cal.  I.  5  Solitarinesse  perpetually  reside.-. 
there  in  the  shadow  of  an  impenitrable  leafinesse.  1652 
C'oi TKKELL  Cassnndra  i.  11676}  i/'i  Trees  whose  thick  leafi- 
ness  cast  a  very  pk-asint;  shade.  1844  MRS.  BROWNJNX; 
I'isiott  Pods  Cuncl.  iv,  \\'liilu  up  the  leafirjess  profound 
A  wind  . .  Stood  ready  to  blow  on  me  when  I  turned  that 
way.  1863  K-vins  Xat,  Amazon  xili.  (1864)  438  The  mar- 
•^ins  of  these  streams  wen-  jmradisc's  uf'lcafiness  and  verdure. 

t  Lea-fit.     Oks.     [i.  LKAF  sb.  +  -it,  ?  -ET.] 
LKAFLKT  i. 

1787  WITHKHINC.  />>'//.  Plan  Is  Diet.  Terms  ( 1796'  I.  66 
Lcajif,  or  little  leaf  ifulinUini)  OIK-  of  the  single  leaves  of  a 
com  pound  leaf.  1793  1  -  MA  HI  YN  Lang.  J'ft.,  Leaflets* 
Foliola.  Others  call  them  Lea/its.  But  I  follow  the 
analogy  of  the  language  in  forming  diminutive.  1816 
Ki  i  in  Ph\s.  l>ot.  II.  45^  The  luafits  of  some  of  the  lt:gu- 
minous  plants.,  are  often  erected  into  a  vertical  position 
on  each  side  the  leafstalk.  1819  II.  UTSK  Kantjuct  \\.  458* 
Smooth  from  the  spatula,  lu-art-^haped,  or  awl,  The  winged 
leafits  stretch  along  the  wall.  1820  KKATS  Isabella  liv,  So 
that  the  jewel,  safely  casketed,  Came  forth,  and  in  perfumed 
k-afits  ^>nad.  1830  J.  KKNMK  hisett  Archit.  viii.  164  The 
Icafits  of  the  rose  ..  expand  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as 
a  fun. 

Leafless  (l/'flt-s\  a.   Also  6-7  LEAVELESS,  q.v, 

[f.  LKAF  sb.  +  -LESS.]  'Without  a  leaf;  destitute 
of  leaves  or  foliage.  Also^*. 

1590  T.  WATSON  Eclog.  Death  Wahingham  217  in  Poetn> 
fArb.)  163  Now  in  the  woods  be  leafelesse  eury  Tree.  1697 
DRYDKN  sKneid\\.  13  Above  his  Arms,  fix'd  on  tlie  leafless 
\\'( •(!(!,  Appenr'd  his  Plumy  Crest.  1776-96  WIIMKHING 
Rrit.  Plants  led.  3)  III.  390  Shoots  very  long,  rather  k-af- 
les.s  below.  1824  W.  IKYING  T.  Trav.  I.  18  A  i  old  lealles.-i 
park.  1830  LISDLEY  Xat.Syst.  Bot.  330  Aphylhu,  or  I.L-afjes> 
flowerlcss  i-lants.  1839  —  Inttvd.  Hot.  (ed.  3]  i  J?  The  petiole 
may  exist  without  the  lamina,  as  in  leafless  Acacias.  1866 
M.  ARNOLD  Thyrsis  ii,  Leafless,  yet  soft  as  spring,  '1  he 
tender  purple  spray  on  copse  and  briers  ! 
b.  Leafless  ttce,  the  gallows,  slang. 

1830  LYIION/^/^  Clifford  I.  xi.  261  Oh!  there  never 
was  life  like  the  Robber's..  And  its  end?— why  a  cheer 
from  the  crowd  below,  And  a  leap  from  a  leafless  tree  ! 

Hence  Lea  flessness. 

1818  Mn, MAN'  Sanior  \ in.  sSo  Thy  o'ershadowing  woods 
One  bare,  brown  leaflesstio.s.  1875  Miss  P.IKD  Sandivkk 
7i7. (1880)89  Mist,  cold,  murk,  *lush,  gales,  leaflessness, and 
all  the  dismal  concomitants  of  an  English  winter. 

Leaflet  (JffltH'.  [f.  LKAF  slr.  +  -  LET.]  A  small 
leaf. 

L  f  a.  not.  A  sepal.  Obs.  b.  Bot.  (_)ne  of  the 
divisions  of  a  compound  leaf.  c.  popularly.  A 
young  leaf;  rarely ',  a  petal. 

1787  I' am.  Plants  I.  153  Perianth  five-leaved  :  the  leaflets 
lanced,  equal,  permanent.  1811  A.  T.  THOMSON  Loud.  Ditp. 
(1818)  404  The  leaves  are  . .  pinnate,  with  a  terminal  leaflet 
a  little  larger  than  the  rest.  1839  URK  Diet.  Arts  344  It 
has  a  cup-shaped  calyx  . .  The  leaflets  are  united  at  their 
base,  of  a  heart  shape  and  toothed;  stigmas  three  to  five. 
1854  MARION  HAKLANU  Alone  xxviii,  The  willow  leaflet^ 
were  just  putting  out.  1855  LYNCH  Rivulet  XLIV.  iv,  When 
Their  [blossoms']  colour  fades,  their  leaflets  dry.  1872 
OLIVER  Elent.  Bot.  i.  vii.  76  Compound  leaves  . .  having  the 
blade  divided  into  leaflets.  1896  Allbidt's  Syst.  Med.  I. 
340  A  decoction  of  aromatic  plants,  such  as  lavender  or 
fresh  pine  leaflets. 

2.  Fhys.  and  Zool.  An  organ  or  part  of  an  organ 
resembling  a  small  leaf. 

1826  KIKBY&  SP.  Entouiol.  III.  392  Toliola  (the  Leaflet-). 
Rigid  . .  leaf-like  anal  organs.  1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.\. 
695/1  Respiration  is  effected  by  means  of  four  branchial 
leaflets  . .  arranged  on  either  side  of  the  body. 

3.  A  small-sized  leaf  of  paper  or  a  sheet  folded 
into  two  or  more  leaves  but  not  stitched,  and  con 
taining  printed  matter,  chiefly  for  gratuitous  dis 
tribution. 

1867  Miss  BROUGHTON  Comctk  up  as  Flower  xv.  (18781 153 
Leaflets  (as  Spurgeon  and  Co.  have  christened  very  young 
tracts).  1886  Q.  AVzr.  Jan.,  12  A  generous  gift  of  Liberation 
leaflets  for  home  use  and  distribution  among  the  neigh 
bours.  1888  JACOBI  Printers'  l'oc.t  Leaflets^  jobs  printed 
on  single  leaves,  cither  one  or  both  sides. 
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LEAFY. 

Leafull,  variant  of  LUEFUL  a.  Obs.t  permissible. 
Leafy  (Iffy,  a.     (See  also  LEAVY.)    [f.  LEAF  sb. 

+  -Y  l.J 

1.  Having,  or  abounding  in,  leaves;  clothed  with 
leaves  or  foliage ;  made  or  consisting  of  leaves. 

1551  HUI.OET,  Leaffy,  or  ful  of  leaues.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg, 
Georg:  i.  401  Soft  Whispers  run  along  the  leafy  Woods. 
—  Virg.  Past.  vii.  7  Ye  Trees,  whose  leafy  Shades  those 
mossy  Fountains  keep.  17*5  POPE  Odyss.  xi.  235  Autumn 
. .  The  leafy  honours  scattering  on  the  ground.  1798 
COLERIDGE  Anc.  Mar.  v.  xviii,  In  the  leafy  month  of  June. 
1817  MOORK  Lalla  R.  Pref.  (1850)  8  Stranger,  spread  Thy 
leafiest  bed.  1864  TENNYSON  En.  Ardcn  97  The  leafy  lanes 
behind  the  down.  1893  N.  GALE  Country  Muse  Ser.  u. 
loi  In  leafy  Warwickshire. 

b.  spec,  in  Bot.  Foliate. 

1776  J.  LEE  Intrgd.  Bot.  Explan.  Terms  379  Foliatus, 
leafy,  furnished  with  Leaves.  1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora 
115  Flowering  stems  3-5  in.,  lateral,  ascending,  leafy. 

c.  That  produces  broad-bladed  leaves,  as  dis 
tinguished  from  other  kinds  of  foliage. 

1879  D.  M.  WALLACE  Australas.  xi.  222  We  have  many 
Indian  genera  of  leafy  trees,  very  different  from  the  usual 
Australian  type. 

2.  Ofthe  nature  of  a  leaf;  resembling  a  leaf. 

a.  Said  of  the  parts  of  a  plant. 

1671  GREW  Anat.  Plants  \.  iv.  §  17  (1682)  32  Every  bud, 
besides  its  proper  Leaves,  is  covered  with  divers  Leafy 
Pannicles  or  Surfoyls.  1717  BRADLEY  Faui.  Diet.  s.  v.  Kim, 
It  bears  a  single  leav'd  Flower.,  which  turns  to  a  mem 
branous  or  leafy  Fruit  in  the  Form  of  a  Heart.  1847 
W.  E.  STEKLE  Field  Bot.  30  Cal.  of  5  leafy  teeth.  1851 
CARFKNTER  Man.  Phys.  (ed.  2)  466  They  may  form,  .fronds 
(expanded  leafy  surfaces). 

b.  Ot  other  substances  :  Laminate. 

1754  I  .EWIS  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLVI II.  668  A  leafy  or  fibrous 
texture,  a  purplish  colour.,  are  peculiar  to  the  mixtures 
with  lead.  1791  PEARSON  ibid.  LXXXI.  324  A  . .  leafy,  or 
mica-like  sediment.  1881  Borings  II.  26  (E.  D.  D.J  Leafy 
».lay  with  scares  of  sand. 

3.  Comb.,  as  leafy -branched  adj. 

1837  MACGII.LIVKAY  Withering' s  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  4)  340 
Leafy-branched  Spurge. 

Leager,  leagier,  obs.  forms  of  LEDGEU. 

League  'l/g\  J<M  Forms  :  4-5  leghe,  4-6 
lege,  leuge,  (4  lewge,  5  lewke,  leuke,  leeke), 
5-6  leege,6  legge,  le  a^que,  .SV.  lig,  6-7  leag(e, 
6-  league.  [J.ate  MK.  leu^e,  lege,  leghe,  etc.,  ad. 
late  L.  leuga^  leuca  ( =  late  ( ir.  \tvyjj,  At vKtj), 
according  to  Hesychius  and  Jordanes  a  Gaulish 
word ;  hence  OF.  Hue,  Hive  'mod.F.  Hette],  Pr.  /^w, 
fegua,  Cat.  ttegita,  Sp.  fegiia,  Pg.  legoa.  It.  fagu.] 
An  itinerary  measure  of  distance,  varying  in  dif 
ferent  countries,  but  usually  estimated  roughly  at 
about  3  miles ;  app.  never  in  regular  use  in  Eng 
land,  but  often  occurring  in  poetical  or  rhetorical 
statements  of  distance.  ^Marine  league :  a  unit 
of  distance  — 3  nautical  miles  or  3041  fathoms. 

Although  the  league  appears  never  to  have  been  an  Knglish 
measure,  lenc<i  occurs  somewhat  frequently  In  Anglo-Latin 
law-books  (Bracton,  Kleta,  etc.i;  it  is  disputed  whether  in 
these  works  it  means  one  mile  or  two. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  245  panne  J>ey  tome  to 
giders  in  be  feeldes  Cathalmytes,  ^at  conteynep  an  hondred 
leges  [v.rr.  leuges,  leghes,  1432-50  lewkes]  in  lentibe  and 
seventy  in  brede.  1398  —  Barlh.  De  P.  R.  xv.  xxii.  (1495) 
497  The  walles  of  Babylone  were  acountyd  for  two  lewges 
and  an  halfe.  ^1400  MAUNUEV.  (Roxb.)  viii.  28  pis  lie  es 
cccl.  leeges  aboute.  1474  CAXTON  Chesse  iv.  i.  (1481)  i  vij, 
After  the  maner  of  lombardye  they  be  callyd  myles,  and 
in  fraunce  leukes,  and  in  englond  they  be  callyd  myles 
also.  1483  —  Gold.  Leg.  223/2  Mount  Joye  ..  is  but  half 
a  leeke  fro  seynt  James.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  v.  Ixxxv. 
63  An  Hundreth  Legis  . .  wherof  euery  Lege  conteyneth 
.iii.  Englysshe  myles.  1503  ARNOLDE  Chron.  66,  xvi.  fur 
long  make  a  frensh  leuge  [printed  lenge],  1528  LVNDESAY 
I ) rente  642-4  The  quantytie  of  the  erth  Circuleir  Is  fyftie 
thousand  liggis  ..  Deuidyng,  aye,  ane  Hg  in  mylis  two. 
a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Huon  Ixxxvii.  275  A  stronge  castell 
with  in  a  .iii.  legges  of  Burdeux.  1555  EDEN  Decades  i 
Such  as  are  expert  sea  men  affyrme  that  euery  league 
conteyneth  foure  myles.  1559  \V.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosinogr. 
Glassc  57  The  Gretians  [measure]  by  furlonges:  the 
Spaniardes,  and  French  men  by  leques.  1594  BLUNUEYIL 
Exerc.  in.  n.  vi.  (1636)  382  The  French  league  containeth 
two  of  our  miles,  the  Spanish  league  three,  and  the  common 
league  of  Germany  foure,  and  the  great  league  of  Germany 
containeth  five  of  our  miles.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  \.  ii.  145 
They  hurried  vs  a-boord  a  Barke  Bore  vs  some  Leagues  to 
Sea.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776*  I.  42  At  Touraine, 
in  France,  .there  is  a  plain  of  about  nine  leagues  long,  and 
as  many  broad.  1818  BYRON  Ch.  flar.  iv.  Hii.  note,  I  never 
yet  saw  the  picture  . .  which  came  a  league  within  my 
conception.  1828  J.  M.  SPEARMAN  Brit.  Gunner  (ed.  2)  268 
A  league  at  sea.  .contains  3000  geometrical  paces,  or  3  English 
miles.  1843  BORROW  Bible  in  Spain  136  Before  us,  at  the 
distance  of  about  a  league  and  a  half,  rose  the  mighty 
frontier  chain.  1845  FORD  Handhk.  Spain  1. 15  The  Spanish 
league  is  somewhat  less  than  three  miles  and  a  half  English. 
1855  TKNNVSON  Cliarge  Light  Brigade  i,  Half  a  league, 
half  a  league,  Half  a  league  onward.  1878  BROWNING  La 
Snisiaz  2.s  Can  I  ..sharpen  ear  to  recognize  Sound  o'er 
league  and  league  of  silence? 

b.  Comb. :    league-long   a.,  that   extends   the 
length  of  a  league. 

1883  TENNYSON  Charge  Heavy  Brigade  Prol.  27  The 
league-long  rampart-fire.  1883  SWINBURNK  Les  Casguettcs 
xxiv,  Forth  she  fared . .  For  a  league-long  raid  on  the  bound 
ing  brine. 

League  (l/g),^.2  Forms:  5ligff,(?5-;61eftge, 
Sc.  lig.  6  logo,  liage,  leag^ge,  .5V.  leig,  lyge,  lyig, 
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6-7  ligue,  leaugi^e,  6-  league.  [The  form  ligite, 
lig,  is  a.  F.  ligue,  ad.  It.  liga,  var.  of  lega,  vbl.  sb. 
f.  legare  to  bind  :— L.  ligare.  The  form  le(a]ge  is 
perh.  ad.  It.  /££%?.] 

1.  A  military,  political,  or  commercial  covenant 
or  compact  made  between  parties  for  their  mutual 
protection  and  assistance  against  a  common  enemy, 
the  prosecution  or  safeguarding  of  joint  interests, 
and  the  like  ;  a  body  of  states  or  persons  associated 
in  such  a  covenant,  a  confederacy. 

145*  in  Tytler  Hist,  Scot.  (1864)  II.  387,  I  ..  binds  and 
obhss  me,  that  I  shall  make  na  bond,  naligg.  .quhilksall  be 
contrar  till  his  heines.  1509  FISHER  Funeral  Serm.  Hen. 
VII)  Wks.  (1876)  269  Leages  and  confyderyes  he  hadde 
with  all  crysten  prynces.  1513  DOUGLAS  SEneis  in.  vii.  63 
And  this  same  lyge  with  our  posteritie  Sail  euir  remane  in 
faith  and  vnite.  1553  EDEN  Treat.  Newe  Ind.  (Arb.)  13  The 
cytiezlns  of  Aden  had  . .  made  a  leage  with  the  Portugales. 
1596  DALRVMPLE  tr,  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  n.  132  This  League 
or  band  being  maid  betweine  the  king  and  the  hail  natione. 
Ibid.  v.  262  To  make  a  Leagge  or  band  wl  the  Scotis  or 
Peichtis  against  the  Jnglismen.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VII/t 
i.  i.  95  France  hath  flaw'd  the  _League,  and  hath  attach'd 
Our  Merchants  goods  at  Burdeux.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath. 
n.  xxii.  121  Leagues  are  commonly  made  for  mutuall  de 
fence.  1678  C.  HATTON  in  H.  Corr.  (1878)  160  Y"  league 
offensive  and  defensive  w'»>  f  States  Gen11.  1783  WATSON 
Philip  III  (1839)  17  Count  Hohenloe  was  in  Germany, 
employed  in  exciting  the  princes  of  the  league  of  Munster 
to  take  the  field  against  the  Spaniards.  1858  FBOUDE  Hist. 
Eng.  III.  xvit.  451  The  danger  of  a  Protestant  league  com 
pelled  the  Catholic  powers  to  bury  their  rivalries. 

b.  spec,  in  Hist.  The  League,  a  league  formed  in 
1576  under  the  direction  of  the  Guises,  to  prevent 
the  accession  of  Henry  IV  to  the  French  throne. 
Holy  League,  a  name  given  to  several  leagues  in 
European  history,  as  that  formed  by  Pope  Julius  II 
against  the  French  in  1511  and  the  Nuremberg 
League  of  1538.  ffattseatic,  Latin  League:  see 
these  adjs.  Solemn  League  and  Covenant :  see 
COVENANT  sb.  9  a. 

By  writers  on  ancient  history  (he  word  is  used  in  the 
designation  of  certain  confederations  of  states,  as  the 
sKtolian  league,  the  Atitphictyonic  league,  etc. 

1589 1, 1 ,.  (I  i  tit')  The  Birth,  Purpose,  and  mortal  Wound  ofthe 
Romish  holie  league.  1684  DKVDEN  {*///*.')  The  history  of  the 
League.  Written  in  French  by  M.  Maimbourg.  Translated 
into  English.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Leaguer,  one  con 
cern 'din  the  League  or  Confederacy  in  France,  in  the  time  of 
King  Henry  III  and  IV.  1727-41  CHAM  HERS  Cyc/.  s.v.,  The 
League,  by  way  of  eminence,  denotes  thai  famous  one  on 
foot  in  France,  from  the  year  1576  to  1593.  1769  ROBERT 
SON  Chas.  I7,  iv.  Wks.  1813  V.  401  The  king  of  England 
was  declared  protector  of  this  league,  which  they  dignifitd 
by  the  name  of  holy,  because  the  pope  was  at  the  head  of 
it.  1838  THIULW^LL Greece  I.  375  The  Amphictyonic  league 
or  council.  Ibid.  III.  ^9  The  Delphians  ..were  ..  induced 
..to  renounce  their  union  with  the  Phocian  league.  1861 
DVKK  Mod.  Europe  II.  194  An  alliance  against  the  Sultan, 
called  the  Holy  League,  was  . .  concluded  between  himself 
[Pius  V],  Philip  II.,  and  the  Venetians.  Ibid.  450  The 
Catholic  States  of  the  Circles  of  Suabia  and  Bavaria  agreed 
to  enter  into  an  alliance  which  afterwards  obtained  the 
name  ofthe  Holy  League. 

C.  In  recent  times  often  adopted  in  the  names  of 
certain  associations  of  individuals  or  of  societies 
for  some  common  object.  Anti-Corn-Law  League'. 
a  political  association  formed  in  1838  to  procure 
the  abolition  of  the  existing  Corn  Laws.  Football 
League  :  see  quot.  1899  -.  Landt  Primrose^  Reform 
League:  see  these  sbs. 

1846  WELLINGTON  in  Croker  Papers  (1884)  III.  xxiv.^i 
There  were  no  persons  in  that  assembly  capable  of  sustaining 
in  debate  the  existing  Corn  Law  against  Cobden  and  the 
League.  1883  Catholic  Diet.  (1896)  554  The  Catholic  Total 
Abstinence  League  of  the  Cross  was  founded  in  1873.  1883 
W hi  takers  Almanack  227/2  National  Sunday  League,  .. 
National  Temperance  League.  1889  Ibid.  564/1  A  Football 
League  has  been  formed,  including  twelve  of  the  leading 
North  and  Midland  clubs.  ..These  clubs  play  a  sort  of 
American  tournament  for  the  League  Championship.  1894 
Athletic  News  5  Nov.  1/2  The  position  of  Notts  in  the 
League  is  occasioning  very  considerable  anxiety.  1899  LD. 
ALDENHAM  Colto<j.  Currency  (1900)  Pref.  9  They  even  pro 
posed  to  hear  me,  as  president  of  the  Bimetallic  League. 
1899  G.  O.  SMITH  in  root  bull  (Badm.  Libr.)  170  It  was  at 
this  stage  Mr.  MacGregor. -brought  forward  hifc  idea  of  a 
football  union  between  the  leading  clubs  of  the  day.  ..The 
following  twelve  clubs  were  invited  to  form  a  union  between 
themselves.  . .  Thus  was  the  League  formed.  Ibid.  171  The 
League  was  formed  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  insuring 
a  series  of  first-class  games  [etc.). 

t  d.  A  document  in  which  the  terms  of  a  league 
ate  set  down.  Obs. 

1642  C.  VKRNON  CoHsiff.  Exch.  43  The  Treasury,  where 
I  the  ancient  I  ,eagues  of  the  Realme . .  and  divers  other  ancient 
I  Records  doe  lye.  1653  NEEDHAM  tr.  Seldens  Mart  Cl.  89 
I  The  Transcripts  of  Leagues  and  Treaties. 

2.  gen.  A  covenant,  compact,  alliance.  Now  rare. 
1509  HAWKS  Conv.  Sivcarcrs  42  How  that  ye  breke  the 

;  lege  of  sothfastnesse.  1534  MORE  On  the  Passion,  Wks. 
1 325/2  Thys  is  the  bloud  of  the  leage,  that  oure  Lorde  hathe 

i  made  with  you  vppon  al  the>e  wordes.  1577-87  HOUNSHEI* 
Chron.  III.  1220/1  Contrarie  to  the  leagues  and  quietnesse  of 

I  both  the  realmes  of  England  and  Scotland.  1594  SHAKS. 
Rich.  ///,  i.  iii.  281  He  kisse  thy  hand,  In  signe  of  League 

\  and  amity  with  thee.  c  1600  —  Sontt.  xlvii,  Betwixt  mine 
eye  and  heart  a  league  is  tooke.  1664  E.  G[HIMSIONE] 
u  Acostas  Hist.  Indies  iv.  x.  236  Thdugh  there  be  a  league 
and  simpathie  betwixt  golde  and  qujcke-silver.  1611  BIBLE 
i  Saw.  xxii.  8  My  snnne  hatli  made  a  league  with  the  sonne 
of  lesse.  1621  BURTON  Anatyfilct.  i.  i.  11.  viii.  (1651)  25 


LEAGUER. 

The  Appetite  . .  which  by  an  admirable  league  of  Nature, 
and  by  mediation  of  the  spirit  commands  the  organ  by 
which  it  moves.  1644  MILTON  Jdgtn.  AKyrWlcS.  1738  I. 
284  Those  duties. -wherby  the  league  of  wedloc  is  chiefly 
preserved.  (1645  HOWELL  Lett.  \.  vii.  (1650)  10  Our  first 
ligue  of  love,  you  know,  was  contracted  among  the  Muses  in 
Oxford.  1667  MILTON  P.L.  iv.  339  Linkt  in  happie  nuptial 
League.  1831  BRKWSTER  Newton  (1855)  II.  xxiv.  359  By 
thus  uniting  philosophy  with  religion,  he  dissolved  the 
league  which  genius  had  formed  with  scepticism.  1833 
LAMB  Elia  Ser.  n.  Product.  Mod.  Art,  What  associating 
league  to  the  imagination  can  there  be  between  the  seers, 
or  the  seers  not,  of  a  presential  miracle? 

3.  Phr.  f  a.   To  enter  league  :  to  make  a  cove 
nant  or  alliance ;  to  INTEKLEAGUE.   Obs. 

1579  LVLY  Euphuts  (Arb.)  49,  I  studyed.  .to  enter  league 
with  such  a  one  as  might  direct  my  steps.  1590  GREENE 
Or/,  Fur.  (1599)  C  2,  I  maruaile  Medor,  what  my  father 
meanes,  To  enter  league  with  Countie  Sacrepant?  1618 
BOLTON  Floras  (1636)  149  They  did  choose  to  enter  league, 
when  they  could  have  made  an  end  of  him. 

b.  In   league   with :    having  a  compact  with, 
allied  with. 

1565  COOPER  Thesaurus^  Foederati, . .  confederate :  in 
league,  or  alliance  with.  1611  BIBLE  Job  v.  23  For  thou 
shall  be  in  league  with  the  stones  of  the  field.  1611  [see 
LEAGUE  f.1  i].  1808  SCOTT  Mann.  n.  vii,  Jealousy.  .With 
sordid  avarice  in  league.  1859  DICKENS  T.  Tivo  Cities  I. 
ii,  For  anybody  on  the  road  might  be  a  robber  or  in  league 
with  robbers.  xSbsKiNGSLEV/A'rrtf.  xxi,  Look  you,  villains, 
this  fellow  is  in  league  with  you. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  league  breaker ^  -fellow, 
•^-friend,  -union;  (sense  \  c)  league-game,  -system, 
'team  ;  league-hut  (see  quot.). 

1561  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  iv.  104  Beeyng  receyued  by 
the  hande  of  a  "Meaguebreakerpreste.  1671  MILTON  5aww« 
1184  When  they  took  thee  As  a  League-breaker.  1561  DAUS 
tr.  Bnl linger  on  Apoc.  (1573)  *75  The  Gothians,  and  other 
"league  fellowes  of  the  People  of  Rome.  1553  GRIMALDE 
Cicero  s  Offices  11.  (1558)  83  Warres  were  made  eyther  for 
defence  of  *leagfrendes  or  for  empire.  1895  Onting(\3.  S.t 
XXVII.  251/2  If  the  American  universities  would  send 
delegates  to  see  our  'league  games.  1888  '  P.  DARVL  '  Irel. 
Disease  137  These  are  *League-huts,  a  temporary  shelter 
which  the  [Land]  League  oners  to  ejected  tenants.  1899 
G.  O.  SMITH  in  Football  (Badm.  Libr.)  171  In  accordance 
with  the  *League  system  a  certain  number  of  clubs  play 
home  and  home  matches  together.  Ibid.  182  Four  "League 
teams.  1639  GLAPTHORNE  A  rgalus  fy  P.  iv.  39  Palmes  (That 
do  with  amorous  mixture  twine  their  boughes  Into  a  "league- 
League  (l*g),  v.1  [£  LEAGUE  sd*  Cf.  F. 
liguer,  It.  tfgare.] 

I.  trans.  To  form  or  join  into  a  league ;  to  band 
together  with  ;  to  confederate. 

1611  COTGR.,  Ligut,  leagued,  in  league  with.  1633  P. 
FLETCHER  Pise.  Ectogs,  etc.  Upon  Picture  Achmet,  Wakeful 
ambition  leagu'd  with  hastie  pride.  1638  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH. 
Irene  Wks.  {1711)  166  To  league  a  people  is  to  make  them 
know  their  strength  &  power.  1648  Hamilton  Papers 
(Camden)  219  France,  Jermin,  and  the  Parliament  of  Eng 
land,  are  leagued  to  obstruct  his  designe.  1667  MILTON  P.L. 
x.  868  Out  of  my  sight,  thou  Serpent,  that  name  best  Befits 
thee  with  him  leagu'd.  1791  Cow  PER  Iliad  xn.  21  Then 
Neptune,  with  Apollo  leagued,  devised  Its  ruin.  1814 
WORDSW.  White  Doe  n.  32  Two  Earls  fast  leagued  in  dis 
content.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist,  v,  §  6.  259  Hotspur . , 
leagued  himself  with  the  Scots. 

f2.  To  bind,  connect,  join.  Obs. 

c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  I.  51  They  began  to  build 
upon  those  small  islands  . .  and  in  tract  of  time  they  con 
joined  and  leagued  them  together  by  bridges.  1660  tr. 
Amyraldus'  Treat,  cone.  Relig.  in.  i.  304  The  tyes  that 
ligue  us  to  God. 

3.  intr.  To  join  in  or  form  a  league  or  alliance; 
to  band  together.  Also  to  league  against  in  in 
direct  pass. 

1638  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Irene  Wks.  (1711)  166  All  the 
world  seelh,  that  to  league  is  imperiously  to  command  their 
king  and  sovereign  to  cut  short  nis  pinions.  1608  CKOWNK 
Caligula  v.  Dram.  Wks,  1874  IV.  416,  I  never  knew  they 
leagu'd  or  lov'd  till  now.  1714  DE  FOE  Mew.  Cavalier 
(1840)  37  The  king,  .began  to  see  himself  leagued  against . . 
both  by  protestant  and  papist.  1813  SHELLHV  £.  Mab 
vni.  185  Where  kings  first  leagued  against  the  rights  oi 
men.  i8»  —  Hellas  537  The  tiger  leagues  not  with  the 
stag  at  bay  Against  the  hunter.  1854  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr. 
in.  iii.  (1864)  I.  402  Theodoric.  .left,  .the  Bishop  of  Rome. . 
to  league  with  the  rebellious  subjects  of  Byzantium  against 
the  Eastern  Emperor. 

Hence  Leagued  ///.  a.,  confederate  ;  Leaguing 
vbl.  sb. 

1799  CAMPBELL  Pleas.  Hope  i.  351  When  leagu'd  Oppres 
sion  pour'd  to  Northern  wars  Her  whisker'd  pandoors  and 
her  fierce  hussars.  1807  CRABBE  Library  136  Where  first 
the  proud,  the  great,  In  leagued  assembly  keep  their  cum 
brous  state.  1817  SHELLEY  Rev.  Islam  11.  xiv,  A  lower 
whose  marbled  walls  the  leagued  storms  withstand  !  1811 
JOANNA  BAILLIE  Metr.  Leg.,  Wallace  xxvii,  These  are  the 
leagued  for  Scotland's  native  right.  1840  DICKENS  5ar«. 
Rudgc  xxxvi,  They  can  sustain  no  harm  from  leaguing  for 
this  purpose.  1845  S.  AUSTIN  Rankes  Hist.  ReJ.  III. 
499  The  leagued  states.  1869  Daily  News  8  Mar.,  His 
actual  leaguing  with  the  Scots  against  the  independence  of 
England. 

t  League,  »-2  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F.  lcgue-rt  ad. 
L.  fcga-re.]  trans.  To  bequeath. 

i6»3  tr.  Parities  Theat.  fffln.y.  \.  40  By  his  le>tamenl  he 
leagued  Xormandie  to  Robert  his  eldest  Sonne. 

Iiea'gueist.  rare.  In  8  leaguist.  [f.  LEAGUE 
j/?.-  +  -1ST.]  A  party  to  or  member  of  a  league. 

1762  tr.  fiuschings  Syst.  Geog.  V.  285  An  agreement  was 
made  here  in  1620  betwixt  the  United  and  Leaguists. 

"Leaguer  (tt^gw),  *£.J     Also  6  legher,  legar, 


LEAGUER. 

6-7  leagure,  7  leguer,  leager,  leagre,  8  leiger. 
[a.  Du.  leger  camp,  formally  equivalent  to  OE. 
leter  LAIR  sb?\ 

1.  A  military  camp,  esp.  one  engaged  in  a  siege  ; 
an  investing  force. 

1577  HOLINSHED  Chron.  I.  212/2  But  when  it  was  per- 
ceiued  that  theyr  slender  ranckes  were  not  able  to  resiste 
the  thycke  leghers  of  the  enimies.  1590  SIR  J.  SMYTH 
Disc.  Weapons  2  They  (military  men)  will  not  vouchsafe 
. .  to  use  our  antient  termes  belonging  to  matters  of 
warre,  but  doo  call  a  Campe  by  the  Dutch  name  of 
Legar.  (11645  FEATLV  in  Fuller's  Abel  Redfo.,  Reynolds 
(1867)  II.  240  The  leaguer  is  not  yet  broken  up.  1647 
CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  vii.  §  204  It  would  not  at  first  be 
credited  at  the  leaguer  that  the  earl  of  Essex  could  be  in 
a  condition  to  attempt  such  a  work.  1650  T.  B[AYLKY] 
Worcester  s  Apoph.  ico  When  General  Fairfax  came  into 
the  Leaguer  before  Raglan.  1714  DE  FOE  Afe»t.  Cavalier 
(1840*  120,  I  came  into  the  imperial  leaguer  at  the  siege  of 
Leipsic.  i8«3  SCOTT  Quentin  D.  i,  He  temporised  until  the 
enemy  had  broken  up  their  leaguer.  18*7  KEBLE  Chr.  Y. 
2nd  Sunday  after  Trinity,  The  holy  house  is  still  beset 
With  leaguer  of  stern  foes.  1865  PARKMAN  Huguenots  ii. 
(1875)  20  Villegagnon  with  six  followers  ..  passed  under 
cover  of  night  through  the  infidel  leaguer.  1875  STUBBS 
Const.  Hist.  II.  xiv.  17  He  had  dispersed  the  leaguer  at 
Lincoln. 

b.  hi  leaguer:  in  camp ;  engaged  in  a  siege. 

1590  MARLOWE  -2nd  ft.  Tambitrl.  i.  iii,  Our  men  of  Bar- 
bary  haue.  .laine  in  leagre  fifteene  moneths  and  more.  1600 
HOLLAND  Lh>y  446  Anniball  now  laie  in  leaguer,  before  the 
walls  of  Gerion.  1675  tr.  Maehiavellis  Prince  xii.  (1883) 
85  They  were  in  leaguer  before  a  town.  1808  SCOTT  Martn. 
vi.  i,  Where  England's  King  in  leaguer  lay.  1879  HUICHER 
&  LANG  Odyss.  39  Now  we  sat  in  leaguer  there  achieving 
many  adventures. 

2.  A  military  investment,  siege. 

1598  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  in.  i,  It  was  the  first, 
but  the  best  leagure,  that  euer  I  beheld,  with  these  eies. 
1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Begger  Wks.  i.  100/1  Two 
dangerous  hurts  hardly  brought  off  from  Bummill  Leaguer. 
1669  STURMV  Mariner's  Mag.  v.  72  At  the  time  of  a 
Leagure  he  must  expect  often  to  change  his  Powder.  1715 
tr.  fancirollns  Reritm  Mem.  I.  u.  vi.  81  The  Waste  which 
lay  between  the  Houses  in  a  Time  of  a  Leaguer,  was  sown 
with  Corn.  1855  MOTLEY  Dutch  Rt-p.  m.  ix.  (1866)  533 
During  the  infinite  horrors  of  the  Harlem  siege,  and  in  the 
more  prosperous  leacuer  of  Alkmaar.  1859  SMILES  Self- 
Help  vii.  (1860)  175  The  leaguer  of  Lucknow.  1890  Athe~ 
nyum  13  Dec.  811/1  The  long  leaguer  of  Miletus  in  the 
Ionic  revolt. 

3.  attrib.    and    Conib^    as    haguer-proof  adj. ; 
t  leaguer-basket,    a    fascine  ;     leaguer-f  lady, 
-lass,   t  -laundress,    euphemistic    names    for   a 
woman  attached  to  a  camp. 

1659  HOOLE  Comenius  (1672)  291  Engineres  who  lye  be 
hind  *Leagure-baskets  [L.  gerras].  170*  STEELE  Funeral 
ii.  36,  I  shall  take  care  . .  to  keep  you  from  Lord  Hardy — 
From  being  a  'Leiger  Lady,  From  carrying  a  Knapsack. 
i8a»  SCOTT  A'/>t'/ xviii.  (motto),  This  were  a 'leaguer-lass  to 
love  a  soldier.To  bind  his  wounds,  and  kiss  his  bloody  brow. 
1895  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  472  Her  father  had  dreamed  that  Jeanne 
'  went  with  the  soldiers  ',  doubtless  as  a '  leaguer-lass1.  1629 
MASSINGER  ficture  i.  i,  Were  it  not  for  my  honesty,  I  could 
wish  now  I  were  his  Meager  Iandre;>se.  c  1645  HOWM.L 
Lett.  II.  iv,  There  are  some  beauties  so  strong,  that  they 
are  Meager-proof  I  they  are  so  barricaded  that  no  battery. . 
can  do  good  upon  them. 

*i  4.  This  word  has  occasionally  been  substituted 
by  confusion  for  leager,  LEDGER,  in  attributive  use 
and  in  the  phrase  to  lie  leaguer. 

1678  H.  VAUGHAN  Thalia  Rcdiv,  Wks.  (GrosarO  I.  303 
Angels  descend,  and  rule  the  sphere;  Where  Heaven  lies 
leiguer.  17*7  BOYKK  Fr.  Diet.  II.  s,v.(  A  Leaguer  Ambas 
sador,  (one  that  makes  a  continuance)  Un  Ambassadenr 
ordinaire.  1816  SCOTT  Woodst.  II.  x.  260  He  lies  leaguer, 
as  a  sort  of  ambassador  for  his  worthy  masters. 

Leaguer  (l^'gaOi  -^    [f.  LEAGUE  sb,-  +  -KR!.] 

1.  A  member  of  a  league  ;  in  reference  to  Fr. 
ffist.y  a  member  or  adherent  of  the  League  formed 
against  the  Huguenots  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III ; 
in  modern  times,  a  member  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League,  the  Irish  Land  League,  etc. 

1591  CoLYNtr  (title)  True  History  of  the  Ciuill  Warres  of 
France,  between  the  French  King  Henry  4.  and  the 
Leaguers.  1683  Apol.  Prot.  France  iii.  8  The  Liguers 
^..did  well  to  cry,  To  your  Quarters  White  Scarfs,  this 
is  none  of  your  quarrel.  1714  DE  FOE  Mem.  Cavalier 
(1840)  168  Here  was  no  leaguers  in  the  field,  as  in  the  story 
of  Nuremberg.  1729  TINDAL  Ra/>iris  Hist.  Eng.  IX.  xvn. 
103  note,  After  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  Henry  III 
was  accused  by  the  Leaguers  of  having  caused  the  Queen 
of  Scots  to  be  put  to  Death.  1844  COBDEN  Speech  ii  Dec., 
Speeches  1870  I.  229  One  Leaguer  in  Manchester  who  has 
given  more  money  ..  than  [etc.].  1864  SALA  in  Daily  Tel. 
23  Aug.,  This  last  dirty  move  of  the  Loyal  Leaguers  to  spite 
the  Copperheads  in  view  of  the  Chicago  Convention.  1880 
[see  LANDLEAGUEK!.  1891  '  H.  LE  CAKON'  25  Y.  Seer.  Ser> 
vice  (1893)  181  O'Rorke  and  Andrew  Kettle,  both  Leaguers. 
b.  attrib.)  as  leaguer-town* 

1591  Art.  cone.  Admiralty  21  July  §  51  AH  those,  that. . 
haue  had  trafficke  with  the  Leaguers  in  France,  or  shipped 
..  any  victuals  ,.  for  Spaine,  the  Islands,  or  any  leaguer 
towne  in  Fraunce.  1647  MAY  Hist.  Parl.  n.  v.  93  Sir  John 
Meldrurrt  arrived  suddenly  at  a  Leaguer-town  called  Aulby. 

f2.  ?  A  term  of  reproach,  t  nonce-use. 
r  1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  xvn.  285  This  same  victles  Leager, 
This  bane  of  banquets ;  this  most  nasty  begger. 

Leaguer  U*~'g*0,  sb. :*  ?O&s.    Also  8  leagre, 

8-9  leager,  9  legar.  [?  ad.  Du.  ligger  a  tun,  f. 
liggen  to  LIE  t/.1  Cf.  G.  leger  (also  legger^  was- 
serleggef)  a  measure  for  arrack,  pi.  fresh-water 
casks  on  board  ship.]  a.  A  certain  measure  of 
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arrack,    b.  A  cask  of  wine  or  oil,  ?  of  a  particular 
size.     C.  Naut,  (See  quot.  1867.) 

1683  in  Hacke's  Collect.  I'oy.  (1699)  I.  37  We  had  gotten 
in  36  Liggers  of  Water  already.  1711  W.  ROGERS  Voy.  398 
Half  a  Leaguer  of  Spelman's  Neep,  or  the  best  sort,  of 
Arrack.  1730  CAPT.  W.  WmGUESWOKTH  MS.  Log-bk.  of  the 
Lye  II  15  Aug.,  Started  3  Leagers  of  Arrack  belonging  to 
the  Ships  Crew,  into  3  Butts  and  a  small  Cask.  1^78-84 
COOK  Voy.  (1790)  I.  362  The  provisions  for  which  the  French 
contracted  this  year.. one  thousand  two  hundred  leagers  of 
wine.  1789  G.  KEATE  Pelew  hi,  83  They  also  discovered 
a  cask  of  Arrack  . .  it  was  half  a  Leaguer.  1800  Naval 
Chron.  III.  66  The  largest  casks  are  called  leagers,  and  are 
of  the  following  dimensions  :  Length  . .  4  ft.  6  in.,  Diameter 
of  Bouge.. 3  ft.,  Diameter  of  Chine.  .2  ft.  5  in.  iSoa  Ibid. 
VIII.  82  His  object  was  to  purchase  200  legars,  to  be  tilled 
with  water.,  for  the  use  of  the  cattle.  1812  J.  SMYTH  Pract. 
of  Customs  (1821)  169,  Butts  and  Leaguers.  1837  WHITTOCK 
Bk,  Trades  (1842)  348  [Oilmen]  Both  parties  require  roomy 
outskirt  premises  for  their  stores ;  the  former  for  his  casks 
and  his  'leagers'.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor  s  Word-bk.t  Leaguers^ 
the  longest  water-casks,  stowed  near  the  kelson,  of  159 
Knglish  imperial  gallons  each.  Before  the  invention  of 
water-tanks,  leaguers  composed  the  whole  ground  tier  of 
casks  in  men-of-war. 

Lea'guer,  v.    [f.  LEAGCER  sby\ 

1 1-  reft,  and  intr.  To  set  one's  leaguer,  to  en 
camp.  Obs. 

1629  Sfhertogenbosh  15  Leaguering  himself  on  the  East 
side  of  the  Towne.  1676  W.  Row  Contn.  Blair's  Autohiog. 
x.  (1848)  161  Where  the  army  had  leaguered  the  year 
preceding. 

jb.  To  'lie*,  lodge.  Obs.  rare. 

1596  NASHK  Saffron  Waldcn  157  When  I  legerd  by  him 
in  the  Dolphin. 

2.  trans.  To  besiege,  beleaguer.  Chiefly  in 
Lea'guered,  Lea'guering///.  adjs. 

1715-20  POI-E  Iliad  xvm.  593  Two  mighty  hosts  a  leaguer 'd 
town  embrace.  1794  COLKKIDGI;  Robespierre  IT.  i,  That  th« 
voice  of  truth  . .  though  leAgured  round  By  envy  and  her 
hateful  brood  of  hell,  Be  heard.  1816  BVRON  Siegf  Cor.  ii, 
The  crescent  shines  AUmg  the  Moslem's  leaguering  lines. 
1855  W.  SAKGKNT  Rraddock's  Ex  fed.  362  His  . .  defence  of 
Detroit  against  Pontiac  and  his  leaguering  hordes.  1860 
T.  MARTIN  Horace  19  The  watchfires  round  Troy's  leaguer'd 
wall. 

t  Lea'guerer.  Obs.  [f.  LEAGUER  sb.  +  -EH  !.] 
A  (Dutch)  trooper. 

1635  GLAPTHOHNK  Hollander  \\.  (1640)  D  i  b,  My  natural! 
I  Hitch  too  is  a  Clownish  speech,  and  only  fit  to  court  a 
leagurer  in.  1639  —  ll'allenstein  in.  ii.  t^  Sure,  My 
Lord  intends  to  write  some  Proclamation  '(.Jain>t  wearing 
Holland  smockes,  some  furious  Kdict  'Gainst  charitable 
leaguerers.  1654  WKBSTKK  Appitts  <y  Virg.  iv.  ii.  48  Though 
we  dine  to  day  As  Dutch  men  feed  their  souldiers,  we  will 
sup  bravely,  like  Roman  Ijcagnerers, 

Leahter,  obs.  form  of  LAUGHTER. 

Leak(U'k),  sb.  Forms:  5-6  leke,  6  Sc.  lek, 
6-7  leake,  7  St.  leek,  8  lake,  7-  leak,  [tirst 
recorded  late  in  I5th  c. ;  the  proximate  source  is 
uncertain ;  perh.,  like  many  other  nautical  terms, 
adopted  from  LG.  or  Du. ;  cf.  LG.,  MI)u.  lek, 
inflected  lek-  (whence  G.  leek,  Da.  lsk\  the  (i. 
leeke,  Sw.  lac  ho,  are  f.  the  vb.  ,  Du.  lek  ;  equivalent 
forms  are  Ger.  dial,  /tr//,  lee  fie,  ON.  leke  str.  masc. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Eng.  word,  notwithstanding 
its  late  appearance,  may  represent  an  adoption  of 
the  ON.  form,  or  even  an  OK.  cognate.  The  exact 
relation  between  the  sb.  and  the  adj.  and  vb.  is  un 
determined.] 

1.  A  hole  or  fissure  in  a  vessel  containing  or  im 
mersed  in  a  fluid,  by  which  the  latter   enters  or 
escapes  from  the  vessel,  so  as  to  cause  loss  or  in 
jury  :  said  orig.  and  esp,  of  ships ;  also  in  phr.  f  to 
jail  in  leak)  to  spring  a  leak. 

1487  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  I'll  (1896)  25  The  stopping  of 
lekes.  1497  Ibid.  131  Lost  in  a  ship,  .by  occasion  of  a  leke 
falling  in  the  same.  1513  DOUGLAS  j£neis  vi.  vi.  67  The 
jonit  Barge,  Sa  full  of  riftis,  and  with  lekkis  perbraik.  1531-2 
Act  23  Hen.  VIII  c.  7  If  . .  the  shippe  . .  happen  to  fall  in 
leke.  1538  W.  TOWKSON  in  Hakluyt  I'oy.  (1589)  122  We 
found  a  great  leake  in  the  stemme  of  our  ship,  c  1620 
7.  BOYD  Zion's  Flowers  (1855)  n  Consider  well  before  a 
leek  begin,  It  seemes  I  heare  the  water  wheesing  in.  1624 
CAPT.  SMITH  Virginiavi.  230  The  next  day  the  lesser  ship 
sprung  a  leake.  1626  —  Accid.  Yng.  Sea-men  19  tiling  a 
man  ouerboord  to  stop  the  leake,  1642  FULLKK  Holy  ff 
Prof.  St.  i.  viii.  20  Many  little  leaks  may  sink  a  ship.  1727 
Philip  Quarll  56  We  found  our  Ship  had  sprung  a  Lake. 
1782  COWPER  Loss  Roy.  George  19  She  sprang  no  fatal  leak. 
1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  i.  xviii,  Rent  was  the  sail,  and 
strain 'd  the  mast,  And  many  a  leak  was  gaping  fast. 
b.  transf.  andy?£". 

1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  ix.  §  2  There.. will  be  alwaies 
euils,  which  no  arte  of  man  can  cure,  breaches  and  leakes  moe 
then  mans  wit  hath  hands  to  stop.  i6oz  MAKSTON  Antonio  s 
Rev.  iv.  ii.  Wks.  1856  I.  i2oFooles,  That  can  not  search  the 
leakes  of  his  defectes.  1622  HAKEWILL  Davids  Vow  vi.  229 
It  being  the  property  of  a  foole  to  be  full  of  leakes.  1806-7 
J.  BERESFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  xx.  xxxv.  257 
A  leak  in  the  waistcoat-pocket  in  which  you  carry  all  your 
money.  1873  HAMERION  Intell.  Life  x.  viii.  (1875)  373  An 
able  finance  minister  who  has  found  means  of  closing  a  great 
leak  in  the  treasury.  1900  LD.  ROSEBEKY  Napoleon  xvi,  246 
Russia  was  the  fatal  leak  in  his  Continental  System. 

2.  The  action  of  leaking ;  leakage. 

1828-3*  m  WEBSTER.  1893  THOMPSON  &  THOMAS  Electr. 
Tab.  #  Mem.  52  It  will,  .show  the  position  of  a  leak  from 
one  wire  to  another.  1896  Academy  n  Apr.  399/1  In 
hydrogen  the  leak  was  slowest.  ..The  rate  of  leak  in  the 
halogens  is  also  very  rapid. 


LEAK. 

[     3.  attrib.  and    Comb.-,    leak-alarm, -indicator, 
I    -signal,  devices  tor  indicating  the  rising  or  accu 
mulation  of  water  in  the  hold  of  a  ship  (Knight 
Diet.  Meek.  1875). 

t  Leak,  a.  Obs.  Forms  :  i  hlec,  6  lek(e,  6-7 
leake,  7  Sc.  leek.  [In  OE.  hlec\  after  OE.  the 
word  does  not  appear  until  the  i6th  c.  when  it 
may  have  been  adopted  from  LG.,  MDu.  lek  (in 
flected  /<#-),  whence  mocl.Du.  Uk,  Sw.  lack.  Da. 
fak,  G.  Uck ;  cogn.  w.  ON.  Ukr,  Ger.  dial,  lech  of 
the  same  meaning,  and  with  LEAK  sb.  and  v. 

The  OE.  form  presents  difficulties  ;  the  spelling  hlec  occurs 
in  the  Hatton  MS.  of  the  fast  oral  Care  (gth  c.)  and  in  at 
least  three  glosses,  so  that  it  cannot  well  be  a  mere  error; 
on  the  other  hand  the  (apparently)  cognate  words  in  the 
other  Teut.  langs.  show  no  trace  of  the  h ',  in  the  ON.  vb. 
L'ka  the  initial  I  (not  ///)  is  attested  by  the  alliteration,  ] 

= LEAKY. 

£897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.\\\\.  437  Swioe  lytlum 
siceracS  5a;t  waiter  &.  swioe  de^ellice  on  oeet  hlece  scip. 
i  noo  in  Napier  Glosses  ii.  480  Rimosti,  hlec.  11530  HKV- 
WOOD  Play  weather  (Hrandl)  800  Olde  moones  be  leake, 

.  they  can  holde  no  water.  1544  Extracts  A  herd.  Reg. 
(1844)  I.  205  The  Inglismen.  .knawand  that  thair  schip  wa* 
lek,  geve  thai  in  thair  leif.  1590  STKNSER  F.  Q.  I.  v.  35  And 
fifty  sisters  water  in  leke  [ed.  1596  leake]  vessels  draw.  1622 
K.  HAWKINS  Voy.  S.  Sea  (1847)  I3I  Thus,  this  leake-ship 

!    went  well  into  England.     1626  CAPT.  SMITH  Accid.  Yng. 

I    Sea-men  13  A  ship  cranke  sided,   Iron   sicke.  ^pevve^  her 

!  okum,  a  leake  ship.  1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (Wot! row 
Soc.)  398  The  ship  not  tight  enough,  being  leek,  a  1678 

,  MARVELL  Poemst  Char.  Holland  45  Who  best  could  know 
to  pump  an  earth  so  leak. 

Leak  ;.l/~k),  v.  Forms:  5  leke.  6  leeke,  St. 
(also  8  north?,  leek,  6-7  leake,  Sc.  lek(k,  6 
leak.  [Not  found  before  c  1420,  but  prob.  much 
older  ;  a.  or  cogn.  with  ON.  Icka  str.  vb.  (pa.  t.  lak) 
to  drip,  to  leak,  corresponding  to  OHG.  *  let  hen 
str.  vb.,  found  only  in  composition  (pa.  pple.  ze- 
Icchen  leaky),  MHO.  and  dial.  mod.G.  lechen  wk., 
to  crack  from  drought,  become  leaky,  MDu.  If  ken 
(pa.  t.  InK]  to  let  wnttA"  through,  drip  ;  f.  Teut.  root 
*lek-)  ablaut  variant  of  *lak- :  see  LACK  a. 

It  Is  very  likely  that  in  later  UMJ  the  vb.  was  formed  afre^i 
from  LEAK  sb.  or  a.  Sen^e  5  may  be  plausibly  explained  H> 
a  development  from  sen;»e  2,  but  it  is  not  wholly  impossible 
that  it  maybe  a  distinct  word,  a  var.  of  LEACH  rj.,  '»!-,. 
Iftcan.  The  L(.l.  tec  ken  i  whence  Sw.  lacka.  Da.  Ixkkc, 

'•    G.  Iccken)  is  derived  from,  or  at  least  refashioned  after,  the 

I    equivalent  of  Lt,\K  a,  ur  sk.  ] 

1.  intr.  To  pass  (put ,  away,  fort/ii  by  a  leak  01 
leakage.     Alsoy^.,  to  pass  away  by  gradual  wa>U'. 

(.1420  l\illad.  on  Ilusb.  vi.  ji  Let  diche  hit  deep  that 
humour  out  may  leke.  If  hit  be  weet.  1648  \VILKINS  Math. 
Magick  ii.  v.  181  It  is  easie  to  conceive  how  ..  the  water, 
which  will  perhaps  by  degrees  leak  into  several  parts,  may 
be  emptyed  out  again.  .71728  WOODWARD  .\~<if.  Hist. 
Fossils  i.  (1729)  I.  24$  A  Crack,  through  which  a  small 
quantity  of  the  Liquor  leak'd  forth.  1791  PAINI-;  Right*,  oj 
Jfatt  ted.  4)  154  The  gold  and  .silver,  .leak  continually  away 

i  by  unseen  means,  at  the  average  rate  of  about  three  quarters 
of  a  million  a-year.  1890  Spectator  23  Aug.,  A  democracy 
that  has  allowed  iu  chief  political  interests  to  leak  away. 

b.    To  leak  out  ijig.) :   to  transpire  or  become 
known  in  spite  of  efforts  at  concealment, 
1840  R.  H.  DANA  Be/.Mttst  \\\.  33  We  had  heard  rumour.-. 

i  of  such  a  ship  to  follow  us,  which  had  leaked  out  from  the 
captain.  1852  MRS.  Srout:  I'ncle  Tout's  C.  xix,  I  can  see 

I  it  leaking  out  in  fifty  different  ways— just  that  same  strong, 
overbearing,  dominant  spirit.  1884  blanch.  Exam,  27  May 

|    5/1  The  outcry  which  was  raised  when  the  rumour  of  it 

;  leaked  out.  1884*  RITA*  Vivienne  \\.  v,  The  carefully- 
guarded  secret  had  leaked  out  in  some  way  or  other. 

2.  To  allow  the  passage  of  fluid  through  a  leak  : 
i    a.  inwards. 

1513  DOUGLAS  sEncis  I.  iii.   50  Thai  all  leukit,  and  salt 

waiter  streirua   Fast  bullerand   in  at  every  ryft  and   boir. 

1530  PALSGR.  606/1,   I  leeke,  as  a  shyppe  or  bote  dothe  that 

taketh  in  water.  . .  I-abour  well,  syrs,  at  the  pompe,  for  our 

shyppe  leaketh.      1555    EDKN   Decades  229  One  of  theyr 

i    shyppes  leaked  and  loke  water  very  sore,     a  1568  Satir. 

Focnts  Reform,  xlvi.  19  Gif  scho  lekkis,  gett  men  of  i-kill 

To  stop  hir  hoilis  laich  in  J»e  howis.     1708  J.  PHILIPS  Cyder 

\\.  66  Against  a  secret  Cliff. .  A  Ship  is  dash'd,  and  leaking 

drinks  the  Sea.     1873  BROWNING  Red  Coif.  Nt.-c<ip  1317 

,    Carried  pick-a-back  by  Eldobert  Big-baby-fashion,  lebt  his 

!     leathers  leak  ! 

b.  outwards. 

1530  PALSGR.   606/1   This  hogges  heed  of  wyne  teakcth. 

I5S7  &'  'f>  (Genev.)  Heb.  ii.  i  note*  Lest  like  vensells  ful 

of  chappes  we  leake,  and  renne  out  on  euery  part.     1597 

SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  iv.  iv.  47  That  the  vnited  Ves.iell  of  their 

Blood  (Mingled  with  Venome  of  Suggestion  ..) Shall  neuer 

leake,  though  it  doe  worke  as  strong  As  Aconituw,  or  rash 

Gun-powder,    a  1605  MONTGOMERY  Misc.  Poems  xxxyii.  21 

Go  to—  vhat  rek?  and  gar  the  healing  brek;  For,  fra  it  lek, 

I  hald  the  danger  done.     1835  SIR  J.  Ross  Narr.  -znd  Voy. 

vi.  86  The  starboard  boiler  began  to  leak. 

fc.  To  *  make  water '.  Obs.  (vu/gvtr.} 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  /Vt  n.  i.  22  Why,  you  will  allow  vs, 

j    ne're   a   lourden,  and   then   we   leake   in   your   Chimney. 

1    a  1661  HOLVDAV  fitvenat  51  Some  great  ones  drinking  so 

i    hard,  that  they  even  leak'd  on  their  supper  couches.     1673 

i    DRYDEN  Antboyna  v.  i.  54  Boy,  give  me  some  Tobacco,  and 

'    a  Slope  of  \Vine  . .  And  a  Tub  to  leak  in  Boy  ;  when  was 

I    this  Table  without  a  leaking  Vessel?    1731  SWIFT  Strefkcn 

<$•  Chloe  164  Twelve  cups  of  tea  (with  grief  I  speak)  Had 

I    now  constraint  the  nymph  to  leak.     1796  in  Groses  Diet. 

|     Vulg.  Tongue* 

1 3.  pass.  To  have  sprung  a  leak ;  to  be  emptied 
i   by  leakage.  Obs* 
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1607  SHAKS.  Timon  iv.  ii.  19  I<eak'd  is  our  Barke.  1622 
in  Bradford  Plymouth  Plantation  (18561  138  Within  14. 
days  after  she  [a  ship]  came  againe  hither,  being  danger- 
"iisly  leaked  and  brused  with  tempestlous  stornies.  1699 
DAMI'IKR  I'oy.  II.  in.  vi.  69  Some  of  the  Rum  they  found,  .  . 
a  (Jask  in  one  place,  and  a  Cask  in  another  ;  .  .  some  staved 
against  the  Trees,  and  leeked  out.  1748  Atistm's  I'oy.  HI. 
iy-  333  We  .  .  found  many  of  our  casks  so  decayed,  as  to  be 
half  leaked  out. 

4.  trans.  To  let  (water,  etc.)  in  or  out  through 
a  leak.     ?  Now  U.  S.  only. 

1687  HOOKK  in  Hist.  Royal  Site.  (1757)  IV.  548  It  would 
l>e  next  to  impossible  to  make  pipes  to  hold  so  perfectly  as 
not  to  leak  air  in  some  parts.  169*  LOCKK  Kdnc.  §  7  1  1693} 
f>  To  have  his  Shpoes  made  so,  as  to  leak  Water.  1889  Cent. 
Diet,  s.v.,  The  pipe  leaks  gas  ;  the  roofleaks  rain. 
f  b.  fig.  To  cause  to  run  out  or  escape. 

1655  GUKNAI.L  Chr.  in  Ann.  \.  94  When  a  Christian  is 
flush  of  comfort,  then  Satan  lies  upon  the  catch,  then  to 
inveigle  a  Saint  into  one  sin  or  other,  which  he  knows  will 
soon  leak  out  his  joy. 

5.  Brewing.  To  cause  (liquor)  to  run  over,  on, 
off,  in  small  quantities  or  by  degrees.  Qbs.  exc.  dial. 

Cf.  Sc.  '  To  Ickt  leek,  to  pour  water  over  bark  or  other 
substance,  in  order  to  obtain  a  decoction  ;  to  strain  off, 
Clydes[dale]  '  (Jam.).  See  also  LKCK  v.  in  Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 

1674  K  AY  *V.  C.  U  'ords  29  Leek  on,  potire  on  more,  I  ,iquor, 
v.g.  1743  Loud.  fy  Country  Brew.  II.  (ed.  2)  119  Put  your  Malt 
in  by  Degrees,  and  stir  it.  .then  leak  on  your  Complement. 
I  bid.  122  Leaking  over.  —  Is  what  may  be  called  putting 
over  the  Malt,  at  Times,  many  Hand-bowls  of  Water,  that 
it  may  run  gradually  off,  and  wash  away  the  Flower  of  the 
Malt  by  a  slow  Degree.  1788  W.  MARSHALL  E.  Yorksh. 
II.  339  To  Leck-on,  to  add  more  water,  as  in  brewing.  1790 
Trans.  Soc.  Arts  VIII.  151  Draining  the  liquor  through  a 
sieve,  instead  of  leaking  it  off  gradually. 

Leakage  ^Irkedg).  Also  5-7  lecage,  6  lekk- 
ege,  S  leekage.  [f.  LEAK  v.  +  -AGE.  Cf.  T)u. 


1.  The  action  of  leaking;  admission  or  escape  of 
water  or  other  fluid  through  a  hole  in  a  vessel, 
etc.  ;  loss  of  fluid  by  this  means. 

1490  in  Arnolde  Chron.  (1811)  112  Alle  maner  auenturs 
fortunes  perilles  and  ioperdies  of  alle  the  sayd  wynes,  lecage 
for  iit  and  egirnesse  of  the  same  oonly  exepte.  1622  MALYNLS 
Anc.  Law-Merck.  195  Allowances  made  ..  vpon  Wines  in 
regarde  of  lecage  of  tenne  or  fifteene  vpon  the.  hundreth. 
1633'!'.  JAMKS  Voy.  45,  I  would  take  no  excuse  of  leakage 
or  other  waste.  1739  LABKI.VK  Short  Ace.  Piers  Westm. 
tt  ridge  34  By  the  Help  of  only  four  Pumps  ..  we  easily 
master  d  what  Leakage  we  had.  2748  Ansoris  \Toy.  n.  x. 
2\\  Jars  .  .  are  liable  to  no  leekage,  unless  they  are  broken. 
1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Opcrat.  Mechanic  198  We  have  seen  an 
engine  of  an  eight-horse  power  of  this  kind  at  work,  with 


sen        acess.     17        .      .       O  .    179     °9 

A  form  of  secretion,  or.  .leakage,  from  mucous  membranes. 

2.  transf.  and  fig.    Diminution    resulting   from 
gradual  waste  or  escape. 

1642  FULLER  Holy  %  Pro/.  St.  Pref.  §  7,  I  will  stop  the 
leakage  of  my  soul,  and  what  heretofore  hath  run  out  in 
writing,  shall  hereafter,  .be  improved  in  constant  preaching. 
1673  Bi>.  S.  PARKKR  Reproof  Reh.  Transpr.  1  1  They  .  . 
weaken  themselves  by  too  great  a  leakage  of  their  power. 
1863  KINGLAKEO///KVZ  I.  452  The  Cabinet  of  Lord  Aberdeen 
was  not  famous  for  its  power  of  preventing  the  leakage  of 
>tate  matters.  1893  SIK  R-  BALL  Story  of  Sim  270  The 
leakage  of  heat  is.  .slow.  1895  Month  May  115  The  '  leak 
age'  going  on  in  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  British  Isles. 
1900  Speaker  22  Sept.  66S/i  The  frightful  leakage  from 
deaths,  wounds  and  sickness. 

3.  toner,    a.  That   which    leaks   or   oozes   out. 


.11661  KfLLKK  Worthies  Hanipsh.  it.  (1662)  13,  I  behold 
these  his  Books  as  the  Receptacle  of  the  Leakage  and 
Superfluities  of  his  Study.  1793  SMKATON  Edy  stone  §  313 
A  very  small  leakage  came  in.  1820  W.  IRVING  Sketch  />'£., 
Stage  Coach  (1865)  234  The  privilege  of  battening  on  the 
drippings  of  the  kitchen  and  the  leakage  of  the  tap-room. 
t  b.  A  leak.  Qbs*  rare. 

1776  G.  SKMPLE  Building  in,  Water  102  Get  the  Water.  . 
taken  out,  corking  any  Leakages  that  may  happen  to  appear. 

4.  Allowance  made  for  waste  of  fluid  by  leakage 
from  the  containing  vessels. 

1591  IV  ills  fy  litv.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1860)  II.  108,  40$.  for 
Creght,  40$.  for  impost,  the  lekkege  in  myne  ovvne  hand,  by 
estimation,  26$.  1735  Conned.  Col.  Rfc.  (1873)  VII.  563 
The  said  retailer  .  .  will  pay  tu  the  .->aid  commissioner  the 
duty  laid  thereon  by  the  excise  act,  substracting  only  one 
fifth  part  thereof  for  leakage  and  wastage.  1809  K.  LANG- 
FORD  Introd.  Trade  132  Leakage^  allowance  of  duty  for 
waste  of  liquor  from  the  vessels  leaking  or  other  causes. 
1861  SMII.KS  Engineers  II.  196  The  lightermen  claimed  as 
their  right  the  perquisites  of  '  wastage  '  and  'leakage'. 

Leake,  ohs.  form  of  LAC-',  LEAK,  LKEK. 

Leakiness  ;l/"'kiniis).  [f.  LEAKY  a.  +  -NESS.] 
Leaky  condition. 

1628  DICBV  I'oy.  Kledit.  (1868)  84  Because  of  her  leakine^e 
and  ill-sayling.  1835  SIK  J.  Ross  Narr.  -2nd  Voy.  xxii.  324 
Whence  arose  some  of  our  leakiness.  1864  SAI.A  in  Daily 
Tel,  27  Sept.,  If  a  kettle  .  .shows  symptoms  of  leakinc^. 

Leaking  (Irkirj  j,  vbl.  si'.  [-ING  !.]  The  action 
of  the  verb  LEAK  ;  leakage.  Also  attrib.  in  f  leak 
ing  tub,  vessel  (LEAK  v.  2  c). 

1611  CoTGR.,O«/rwf«/..a  leaking.  1642  RoGKoAfctfWail 
To  Rdr.  4  As  a  naile  fastned  in  a  sure  place  from  warning 
and  leaking  out.  1673  DKYDEN  Atnboyna  v.  i.  54  Never 
any  thing  of  Moment  was  done  at  our  Counsel  Table,  with 
out  a  leaking  Tub  .  .  great  Consultations  require  great 
Drinking,  and  great  Drinking  a  great  leaking  Vessel. 


Lea-king,  ///.  a.  [-IXG  -'.]  That  leaks  or 
lets  water  in  or  out ;  that  has  a  leak  or  leaks, 
f  Also  of  weather,  showery. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hnsb.  \.  450  When  this  siment  is  maad, 
hit  most  insinke  Vche  hole  &  chene  and  euery  lekyng  ston. 
1534  MOKK  Tnaf.  Pass.  Wks.  1386/2  Whoso  lyke  a  foole 
placeth  hymselfe  in  a  leakinge  shyppe.  1610  FOLKINGHAM 
Art  of  Sun',  i.  xi.  35  A  loose  and  light  Sand  swords  slow 
and  thin,  yet  with  rest  and  lecking  sommers  it  yeekls  good 
Corne.  1611  BIBLE  Ifeb.  ii.  i  Lest  at  any  time  we  should 
let  them  slip  [marg.  run  out  as  leaking  vessels].  1612  T. 
TAYLOR  Coinnt.  Titus  iii.  i  Out  of  a  leaking  vessell  good 
things  are  euer  running  out.  (1614  SIR  W.  MURK  Dido  <y 
/Eneas  \.  290  Their  leiking  seames  drink  in  the  floods  so  fast. 
1678  DKVDKN  &  LKE  (.Edipns  \\.  i.  (1679)  18  All  dart  at  once 
their  baleful  influence  In  leaking  Fire.  1863  A.  B.GROSART 
Small  Sins  36  Leaking  timber. 

Lea-kless,  a.  [f.  LEAK  sb.  +  -LESS.]  Not 
having  a  leak. 

1899  T.  S.  MOORE  Vinedresser  4  Choose  casks  which  thou 
hast  seen  Are  leakless. 

t  Lea'kness.    Obs» 

Leakiness. 


[f,   LEAK  a.  +  -NESS.] 


1508  Extracts  Abcrd.  Reg.  (1844!  I.  439  And  cum  within 
the  hawin  and  port  of  the  said  burgh,  be  ane  north  eist  wind 
and  lekness  of  ane  of  thair  said  schippis.  1625  J.  GLANVILL 
/  'oy.  Cadiz  83  The  leakness  of  his  shipp. 

Leaky  {IMd),  a,  [f.  LEAK  sb.  +  -yl.]  Having 
a  leak  or  leaks ;  full  of  leaks ;  giving  passage  to 
water  or  other  fluid  through  a  hole  or  fissure. 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  fy  Cl.  in.  xiii.  63  Sir,  sir,  thou  art  so 
leakie  That  we  must  leaue  thee  to  thy  sinking.  1610  — 
Temp.  i.  i.  51.  1677  W.  HL'BRARD  Narrative  it.  67  He 
would  not  venture  himself  in  our  Leakie  Canoo.  173* 
BEKKKLEY  Alciphr.  n,  §  13  A  leaky  vessel,  always  filling 
and  never  full.  1791  W.  JBS8OPP  -AV/.  Kiv.  Witham  15 
Lining  the  Canal  through  the  leaky  Soi!..45o/.  1835  SIR 
J.  Ross  Narr.  -2nd  \roy.  ii.  n  The  ship  was  so  leaky  as  to 
require  the  constant  use  of  two  pumps.  1868  MORRIS 
Earthly  far.  I.  98  We  lay  Leaky,  dismasted,  a  most  help 
less  prey  To  winds  and  waves.  1872  YRATS  Tec/in.  Hist. 
Comm.  141  Leaky  casks.  1881  Daily  News  10  Mar.  6/1  A 
leaky  gas  pipe. 

b.  Incontinent  of  urine;  passing  urine  frequently 
or  in  large  quantities. 

1727  GAY  Begg.  Op.  in.  ii,  The  Dog  is  leaky  in  his  Liquor. 
1897  A  llbutf  s  Syst.  Mcd.  III.  242  The  patient.. had  never 
had  an  illness  in  his  life,  except  that  he  had  always  been  a 
'  leaky  subject*.  //»/rf.,  Such  patients  seem  to  drift  imper 
ceptibly  into  the  '  leaky'  state. 

c.  jig.  Of  persons,  their  tongues  :  Not  reticent, 
blabbing.     Of  memory  :  Not  retentive. 

1692  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Fables  ccccxxvii.  402  Women  are 
generally  so  leaky,  that.  .1  have  hardly  met  with  one  of  the 
Sex  that  could  not  hold  her  Breath  longer  than  she  should 
keep  a  secret.  1705  QUICK  Dec.  Wifes  Sister  18  Our 
Memories  are  exceeding  feeble,  leaky  and  forgetful.  1740 
SOMERVILLE  Hobbitwl  i.  242  But  be  thou,  my  Muse!  No 
leaky  Blab.  1805  G.  Rose's  Diaries  (1860?  I.  244  It  is  true 
he  is  leaky,  but  I  believe  would  not  willingly  tell  anything. 
1845  H.  ROGERS  Ess.  I.  iii.  93  [It)  must  depend.. on  the 
doubtful  authority,  and  leaky  memory  of  those  who  report  it. 

Leaky,  variant  of  LAKIE  Sc. 

Leal  OH),  a.  and  adv.  Forms:  3-5  lei,  3-6 
lele,  4  liale,  4-5  lell(e,  Sc.  leile,  leyll,  4-5  (7-8 
St.}  leel,  4-6  leale,  4-7  Sc.  leill,  4-8  Sc.  leil,  -5 
leell,  6  Sc.  laill,  8-  leal.  [a.  OF.  led,  usually  in 
semi-learned  form  leial,  leal  (  -Pr.  leyalt  //#/,  Cat. 
Heal,  Sp.  leal,  It.  leale),  mod.F.  loyal  (see  LOYAL) 
:— L.  legal-is  LEGAL.] 

A.  adj.  Now  Sc.  (and  north,  dial.}  and  in  literary 
use  derived  from  Scottish. 

1.  Loyal,  faithful,  honest,  true.  a.  Of  persons, 
etc.  Land  of  the  leal:  see  LAND  s/>.  3  c. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4891  Yon  er  theues  we  lelmen  wend. 
I  bid.  27847  Lele  of  hert  and  fre  of  gyft.  c  1350  IVill.  Paterae 
4809  De  grettest  lordes  of  l>at  land  bat  lellest  were  hold. 
1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  iv.  576  He  that  worthy  wes  and  leill. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  2877  Lede  leli;>t  to  Ins  lord  leiiand  of 
lyue.  6-1460  £«««/&/ 326,  I  yeve  the  Ulaunchard  mystede 
lei.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEncis  \.  Prol.  482  Thocht  I  be  lawit, 
my  leil  hart  can  nocht  fen?e.  £1560  A.  SCOTT  i'ofiiis 
(S.  T.  S.)  x.  28  Scho  wat  w'outtin  faill  I  am  hii  Invar  laill. 
1609  SKKNE  A't^.  Maj.  82  The  eath  of  ellevin  leill  and  vn- 
suspected  men.  1721  RAMSAY  rras/>eit  of  ricnty\\>  Friend 
ship  makes  us  leal  To  truth  and  right,  a,  1776  Cruel  Mother 
iii.  in  Child  Ballads  (1882)  I.  2-^0/2  She's  counted  the  leelest 
maid  o  them  a1.  1826  Scon  Jrnl.  14  Nov.,  Honest  Allan 
Cunningham  ..  a  leal  and  true  Scotsman,  a  1839  PRAKD 
Podus  (1864)  I.  391  Leal  subject,  honest  patriot,  cordial 
friend.  1876  BLACKIK  Songs  Kelig.  <V  Life  119  Thou,  Scot 
land's  son,  that  wouldst  be  leal  and  true. 
b.  Of  things,  qualities,  etc. 

(In  M  K.  poetry  sometimes  a  more  or  less  conventional 
laudatory  epithet  — '  noble ',  '  fair  *.) 

a :  1300  Cursor  M.  8294  For  wit  l>at  flur  sa  fress  and  neu, 
\>A\\  stode  a  selcut  lele  [Fair/,  etc.  Iouie>!y]  heu.  13.. 
Minor  Poems /r.  Vcrnon  MS.  (K.  E.  T.  S.)  498/204  pen 
inui^t  bou  synge  of  loue  lele.  1 1350  Parlt.  thre  Ages 
(text  A)  115  Longe  legges  and  large  and  lele  for  to  schewe. 
i  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxx.  (Thcodera}  154  Consele  kane 
I  ktme  be  gad  Si  Icile.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  i.  146  With 
lee!  labour  to  lyue  why  I  Hf  and  londe  lasteth.  c  1400  Dcsfr. 
7>v^88oo[It]sanke..to  the  leell  theghes,  Passond  by  purls 
into  frc  pure  legges.  c  1475  Raitf  Coilyar  604  To  se  gif 
tlie  Coil^earis  lawtie  was  leill.  1500-20  DUNBAK  Poems  Ixvi. 
13  The  leill  laubour  lost,  and  leill  heruice.  .11605  WONT- 
GOMKKIK  Sonn.  Ixx.  2  Blind  brutal  Boy,  that  with  thy  bou 
abuses  Leill  leisome  love  by  lechery  and  lust.  1731  RAMSAY 
Katys  Answer  iv,  There's  my  leal  hand  Win  them,  I'll  be 
at  your  devotion.  1884  fall  MatlG.  25  Apr.  5/1  No  man 
ever  did  more  leal  service  than  did  Mackenzie  during  the 
bad  days  of  the  miserable  Cabul  businebs. 


2.  True,  genuine ;  real,  actual ;  exact,  accurate ; 
very  i^truth).  Of  a  blow  or  shot:  Well-aimed, 
hitting  the  mark.  ?  Ohs. 

n  1300  Cursor  M.  6478  Ne  her  £>ou  witnes  nan  bot  lele. 
Ibid.  7798,  I  come  to  tell  J>e  tiband  lei.  13.-  Caw.  <y  Gr. 
Knt.  35  pis  laye.  .is  stad  and  stoken,  In  stori  stif  &  stronge 
With  lei  letteres  loken.  13. .  /;.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  425  Of  ^ 
lenjx;  of  Noe  lyf  to  lay  a  lei  date,  pe  sex  hundreth  of  his 
age  &  none  odde  Jerez,  c  1330  R.  KKUNNE  Chrou.  (1810)  69 
perof  he  mad  me  skrite,  his  note  to  m.ik  leale.  1393  LANCL. 
P.  PL  C.  xi.  210  Men  that  buth  bygetyn  Out  of  matrimonie 
mowe  nat  haue  the  grace  That  leelle  legitime  by  lawe  may 
cleyme.  c  1400  Melayne  8  The  ryghte  lele  tiouthe.  1560 
ROLLANU  Crt.  I'eiuts  Prol.  35  The  Planettis  . .  The  quhilks 
are  in  leill  number  thir  seuin.  1597  SKKNE  De  Verb.  Sign. 
s.v.  Bono,  patria^  We  sail  leill  suith  say.  and  na  suith  con- 
ceale.  175*  J.  LXJLTHIAN  Form  of  Process  (ed.  2)  83  The 
said  Witnesses  to  bear  leal  and  soothfast  Witnessing.  1789 
D.  DAVIDSON  Seasons  167  With  that  stepp'd  forward  lul- 
lochfern,  An1.. A  leal  shot  ettled  at  the  cock. 

f3.  Lawful;  also,  just,  fair.  Ob$. 

c  1350  Will  Palertie  1312  Whanne  ..  alle  lele  lawes  [were! 
in  J»at  lond  sette.  1352  MINOT  Poems  iii.  9  His  mone  that 
was  gude  and  lele,  Left  in  Braband  full  mekill  dele,  c  1375 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xl.  (Ninian)  1050  Condemnyt  be  leile  syse. 
£•1400  MAUNDKV.  ^Roxb.)  viii.  28  Wheder  bai  be  geten  in 
leel  sponsage  or  noght.  (1425  WYNTOUN  Crou.  VH.  x.  3186 
Oure  Kyng  Alysawndyr  tuk  Margret,  The  dowchtyr  of  this 
Kyng  Henry,  Into  lele  matrimony,  c  1460  To^vneley  My&t. 
xxiv.  296  To  draw  cult  is  the  lelyst,  and  lon^  cut,  lo,  this 
wede  shall  wyn.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  in.  viii.  81  Obseru- 
yng  weill.  .the  seremonyis  lele.  1727  WALKER  Life  Peden 
134  (Jam.  i,  I  have  had  my  leal  share  of  wrongs  this  way. 

4.  Comb.,  as  leal-hearted  adj. 

1721   RAMSAY  Prospect  of  Plenty  xi,  The  North  Sea  skip 
pers  are  leal-hearted  men.     1859  MASSON  Brit.  Novelists 
107  The  leal-hearted  Scot's  last  visit  to  his  native  land. 
B.  adv.     Now  only  Sc. 

1.  Loyally,  faithfully. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  6857,  I  . .  sal  hald  yow  lei  mi  hight. 
a  1450  Le  Morte  Arth.  1066,  I  trewly  many  a  day  Haue 
lovid  lelyest  in  londe.  <  1450  HOLLAND  Hou'lut  750  Luke 
to  the  leid  that  the  so  leile  lufis.  a  1605  MONTGOMERIE 
Sonn.  xlv.  3  Look  onyone  before  me  loved  so  leill.  17..  in 
Herd  Sc.  Songs  (1776}  I.  160  Had  me  fast,  let  me  not  gang, 
If  you  do  love  me  leel. 

2.  Honestly,  lawfully.     Comb,    leal-come  adj., 
honestly  come  by. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4913  Of  our  lele  bi-geten  thing.  1500-20 
DUN  BAR  Poems  Ixvi.  46  Bot  beneficis  ar  nocht  leill  devydit. 
1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  1.443  L^  us  claim  our  leel- 
come  and  lawfully  conquessed  joy.  1693  Sc.  Presbyt.  Eto- 

S'lence  (1738)  98  Every  Man  hath  Conversion  and  the  New 
irth,  but  it's  not  leel  come  by. 

3.  Truly,   exactly,   accurately ;    perfectly,   thor 
oughly. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3029  Nouber  lynes  ne  lerkes  but  full 
jell  streght.  a  1400-50  Alexander  5020  Sire,  bou  ert  lele  of 
ilk  lede  |>e  lorde  and  be  fadire.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  iii. 
446  This  forty  dayes  has  rayn  beyn,  It  will  therfor  abate 
Fulle  lele.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  (<idfin.\  Redis  leill,  and 
tak  gud  tent  in  tyme.  1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow 
Soc.)  285  Therby  giving  Mr.  Andro  Melvilt  a  faire  oppor- 
tunitie  to  light  leill  upon  Jiishop  Bancroft.  1720  RAMSAY 
Wealth  51  The  dawted  pelts  of  fate  ..  By  pure  instinct  sae 
leal  the  mark  have  hit.  1790  D.  MORISON  Poems  15  [She] 
swore  she'd  be  . .  Kiss'd  leal  frae  lug  to  lug  Fu*  sweet 
that  day. 

t  Leal,  v.  Obs.  rare—1.  In  4  lelen.  [f.  LEAL 
fl.]  trans.  To  legalize,  authorize. 

c  1350  Will.  Palerne  5284  Whan  ..  \K  menskfull  messan- 
geres  here  message  wisten  &  hade  letteres  of  here  lord  to 
lelen  here  sawes. 

Leal,  dial,  form  of  LITTLE. 

Lea  -  land,  lay  -  land  ;b"  lacnd,  U^-la-nd). 
Korms :  4  leylond,  5-6  leland(e,  5-9  ley-land, 
7lee-,  6-  lay-land,  7- lea-land,  [f.  LEA  a.  +  LAND 
j/'.]  Fallow  land  ;  land  *  laid  down  *  to  grass. 

(•1325  Gloss.  W.  dc  Kibbc&v.  in  Wright  I'oc.  153/4  Le 
flally  lest  sa  tere  fret  he  \t>h$st'd  leylond].  c  1460  Towiiclcy 
Myst.  xiii.  112  On  a  ley-land  hard  I  hym  blaw.  he  commys 
here  at  hand.  1553  Short  Catet.h.  Liturgies^  etc.  (1844)  525 
The  husbandmen,  that  first  u^e  to  shrubbe  and  root  out  the 
thorns,  brambles,  and  weeds,  out  of  their  lay-land  and  un 
locked  to.  1577-95  Descr.  Isles  Scoff,  in  Skene  Celtic 
Scott.  III.  App.  437  All  teillit  land,  and  na  girs  but  ley 
land.  1671  Shetland  Document  in  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  Scot. 
(iSqs)  XXVI.  194  To  provyde  laufull  tetinents  for  his 
Majesteis  ley  lands  within  the  said  Hailyerie.  1745  tr. 
Cf>lmnclla*s  Hush,  n.  ii,  Smaller  ploughs,  which  are  not 
strong  enough  to  rip  up  the  fallow  grounds  or  lay-lands. 
1876  MORRIS  Sigurd  (1877)  314  They  ride  the  lealand  high 
ways,  they  ride  the  desert  plain.  1886  KLWORTHV  W. 
Somerset  Word-Ilk.,  Ley  lands  >  arable  land  under  a  grass 
crop.  The  word  is  a  very  common  name  for  pasture  fields  ; 
to  be  found  in  the  terriers  of  most  estates.  It  will  never  be 
found  in  connection  with  meadow  land  proper,  but  it  will 
Usually  denote  land  once  arable  but  now  '  laid  '  down. 

Proverbial  phrase,  i  1500  Payne  fy  Sormve  l-.vyll  Maryage 
140  in  Ha/1.  E.  P.  P.  IV.  79  Yf  she  than  wyll  be  no  better. 
Set  her  upon  a  lelande,  and  bydde  the  devyll  fet  her.  1599 
Pom  HR  Angry  Wont.  Abingt.  (Percy  Soc.)  103,  I  thinke  she 
is  better  lost  then  found  . .  and  they  would  be  ruld  by  me 
they  should  set  her  on  the  leland  and  bid  the  diuell  split 
her.  1631  K.  H.  Arraignnt.  Whole  Creature  xiv.  §  i.  226 
She . .  is  now . .  abhorred . .  forsaken  and  disrespected . .  set  on 
a  Lea  land  as  they  say,  and  disrespected. 

Leally  vl^'li)>  0dv*  Forms:  4  lellik,  -ich(e, 
-yche,  leellich^e,  leelly,  lelli,  leleli,  lelyly, 
lelik,  leeliche,  leli,  leyly,  4-5  lelly,  lely,  lele, 
4-6  lelely,  5-6  lelile,  -y,  6  leillellie,  lelalie, 
lealie,  leallelie,  leily,  9  leally.  [f.  LEAL  a.  + 
-LY  *.] 

1.  Loyally,  faithfully,  truly. 


LEALNESS. 

a  1700  Cursor  M.  1955  (Gott.l  All  bat  wil  leleli  [Cott.  lely; 
Fair/,  lelej  hald  pair  lede.  Ibid.  3818  (Cott.)  Of  all  be  god 
he  dos  me  weild  Lelik  \Gott.  lelely]  his  tend  i  sal  him  yeild. 
13. .  E.  R.  Aliit.  P.  B.  1066  &  lelly  louy  by  lorde  &  his  leef 
wort*,  c  1340  Cursor  A/.  22777  (Kdin.)  pai  foluis  lellik  al 
his  laues.  c  1394  /*.  PI.  Credc  6?g  pat  leeiieb  fnlliche  on 
God  &  lellyche  beiikef*  On  his  lore  and  his  lawe.  r  1400 
Destr.  Troy  3875  Was  neuer  kyng  . .  lellier  louyt  ledys  of 
his  aune.  c  1460  Ttnvnelfy  Myst.  xviii.  182  Thise  ar  the 
commaundmentys  ten,  who  so  will  lely  layt.  a  1578  LINDK- 
SAV  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  .Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  21  [He]  sould 
stand  his  freind  leillellie  and  trewlie.  1588  in  Heveridge 
Cuirass  fy  Tnlliallan  I.  iv.  125  They  suld  use  the  offices 
faythfullie  and  leatie  till  all  persones.  1597  SKKNK  />?  I'erb. 
Si\>n.  s.v.  AVr,  The  dempster  ..sail  leallelie  and  trewlie,  vse 
and  exerce  his  office.  1773  FEKGI'SSON  Pwms  (1807)  304  Sae 
lealy  I'll  propone  defences,  As  yet  ye  flung  for  my  expenses. 
1837  R.  NICOLI.  Poems  (1843)  123  The  men  . .  Who  by  Scot 
land,  my  country,  stood  leally  and  true. 

1 2.  Truly,  really,  actually.   Obs. 

c  1350  II  'ill.  Palcrne  95  pere  walked  he  a-boute  be  walles 
to  wmne  in  si}t  ;  &  at  b«  last  lelly  a  litel  hole  he  fmdes. 
Ibid.  117  Kut  lelliche  pat  ladi  in  3oube  hadde  lerned  nm.he 
schame.  1377  LAXCL.  /'.  /'/.  \\.  xii.  174  He  that*knoweth 
clergye  can  sonner  aryse  Out  of  synne  ..  than  any  lewed 
lelly  [C.  xv.  113  sothliche].  a  1400  AY//?'.  Pieces  /r.  Thorn 
ton  MS.  (1867!  30  For  bat  oure  saule  es  lelly  lyke  vn-till  be 
lyknes  of  b«  rTadyr,  and  be  Sone,  and  be  Haly  Gaste.  t  1475 
Rauf  Coilyar  313  Tell  me  now  lelely  quhat  is  thy  riclit 
name. 

Lealness  (b'lnes).  rare-0,  [f.  LEAL  a.  +  -NESS.] 

=  LEALTY  l.  1882  in  OGILVIK. 

Lealty1  (Iraki).  Obs.  exc.  arch.  [f.  LEAL  a.  + 
-TY.  Cf.  LEWTY,  LOYALTY.]  Faithfulness,  loyalty. 

[a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xvi.  53  Heo  is  solsecle  of  SUL-I- 
nesse,  ant  ledy  of  lealte.l  1860  RKAOK  Cloister  <v  //.  (i86it  ' 
I.  270  They  who  travel  should  learn  to  read  faces  ;  methinks 
you  might  see  lealty  in  mine  sith  I  have  seen  it  in  yourn. 
1867  LADY  G.  FULLKRTON  A  stormy  Life  III.  ii.  28  As  tn 
lealty  and  gratitude,  she  showeth  herself  as  ignorant  of  these 
sentiments  as  if  they  did  not  exist. 

t  Lealty 2.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  /tf  LAY  a.1  +  -AL  + 
-TY  (after  spiritualty^  etc.).]  Laity. 

1548  GKST  Pr.  Masse  E  iij  b,   So  doo  all  Christianes  &    \ 
the  faythfull  lealtye  performe  y  same. 

Leam   (,1/rn),  sb.^     Now  Ar.    and    north,  dial.    , 
Forms  :   i  l£oma,  2  lome,  3-4  leome,  lem,   3-6 
(9)leme,(4leom,  lewme^ime^ym,  Sc.  leyme), 
4-5  leem,  (5  leeme,  Sc.  leime),  4.  6-7  leame, 
6-' leam.     [OK.  ttoma  str.  masc.  =  OS.  Homo,  ON. 

Light,  flame ;    a  flash,   ray,   or   gleam   of  light ; 
brightness,  gleam.     Also/^. 

Jlewie/fisi-f  (Gr.)  Fyrleoht  seseah,  blacne  leoman  beorhte 
scinan.  c  1x75  Lamb.  Horn.  77  He  him  alse  be  sunne  streonb  \ 
be  lome  bet  ho  spret  in  to  al  bis  wide  worlde.  c  1200  Trin.  \ 
Coll.  How.  107  Leomene  fader  we  clepeS  lire  drihten  for 
ban  be  he  sunne  atend.  a  1240  Uwisttn  in  Cott,  How.  r83 
Ihesu  mi  leof,  mi  Hf,  mi  leome.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  3180 
Out  of  be  dragons  moube  tueye  leomes  per  stode  pere. 
a  \-yx>Ctirsor  j/.  17344  Ne  nankins  leme  [Fair/,  lymj  p  dais 
light.  1375  BARBOUK  Bruce  xi.  191  All  the  Guide  ves  in  ane 
leyme  Vith  baneris  richt  freschly  flawmand.  c  1380  Sir 
Ferttmb.  1861  Were  pou  he  by  bys  leem  sone  bow  scholdest 
dye.  1387  TREVISA  Hidden  iRolls)  VII.  279  Of  be  welle  of 
bat  place  he  hadde  be  leme  of  byleve  f  L.  credendiflanintam\. 
1388  WVCLIF  Biblt',  Pref.  Et>,  vi,  Now  newe  kyn  Cometh 
fre,  from  an  hu,  fro  heuinli  lewmes.  r  1400  St.  Alexius 
(Laud  463)  439  Out  of  his  moub  per  stoed  a  leom.  1450-70 
Golagros  fy  Gatv.  1254  With  grete  Hghtis  on  loft,  that  g;iif 
grete  leime.  £1450  Miroitr  Salitacioun  1096  A  sterne  of 
fulle  grete  leeme.  1503  DUNRAR  Thistle  fy  Rose  21  All  the 
houss  illumynit  of  hir  lemys.  1531  ELYOT^:'.  i.  i,  A  bright 
leme  of  a  torche.  1576  FLEMING  Panrfl.  Efist.  172  Glorious 
with  the  leames  of  learning.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  XL.  Iviii. 
1094  Blasted  with  leames  of  lightning  that  dazzeled  their 
eie-sight.  1668  Wn. KINS  Real  Char.  n.  iii.  g  i.  57  Flame, 
Blaze,  Coruscation,  Flash,  Leam,  Lighttire.  1724  RAMSAY 
H7yfe  of  Aiichternmchty  x.  The  leam  up  throu  the  lum  did 
flow.  1813  HOGG  Queens  Wake,  Kilmeny  (1814)  172  When 
the  ingle  lowed  with  an  eiry  leme.  1895  CROCKETT  Men 
of  Moss  Hags  160  The  flickering  leme  of  pale  lightning. 

Leam  firm),  sh;~  dial.  A  drain  or  watercourse 
in  fen  districts. 

1601  F.  GODWIN  fip$.  of  Rng.  221  Ye  new  leame  that  he 
[Bp.  Morton]  caused  to  be  made  for  more  conuenient  cariage 
to  his  towne..many  complaine  that  the  course  of  the 
riuer  Nene  into  the  sea  by  Clowcrosse  is  very  much  hindred 
thereby.  1646  BUCK  Rich.  Ill,  53  Doctor  Morton  for  his 
private  commodity  ..  brought  certain  Leames  or  bigger 
ditches  to  his  owne  grounds  about  Wisbitch.  1861  SMILKS 
Engineers  I.  67  Many  droves,  learns,  eaus,  and  drains  were 
cut.  1881  Times  13  Jan.  9^4  The  existing  'cuts  '  or  '  learns  ' 
cease  to  fulfil  their  functions  . .  by  a  gradual  alteration  in 
their  own  beds. 

Leam,  sb.%  dial.  Also  limb.  The  husk  of 
a  nut. 

1854  Miss  BAKER  Northamptonsh.  Gloss,  s.v.,  'Will  you 
buy  them  in,  or  out  of  the  limbs '  is  a  frequent  inquiry  in 
our  nut-market.  Mod.  (Northants.)  The  boy  stained  his 
fingers  with  walnut  learns. 

Leam  (1/m),  v.1  Now  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
Forms  :  3-  as  in  LEAM  sbj- ;  also  4  lume.  [f.  the 
sb.  Cf.  ON.  fjtima,  also  OE.  geUomod  having  rays 
(of  a  comet),  Saxon  Leechd,  III.  272.]  intr.  To 
shine,  gleam  ;  to  light  up. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  8197  On  be  morn,  quen  dai  suld  lem. 
ci3to  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  25  Ase  jaspe  the  gentil  that 
lemeth  with  lyht.  Ibid.  52  Hire  lure  lumes  liht,  Ase  a 
launterne  a  nyht.  c  1330  King  of  Tars  162  Alle  the  feldes 
feor  and  neer  Of  helmes  feomede  lihte.  c  1400  Desir.  Troy 
699  A  triet  Image  . .  of  true  golde  . .  With  light  that  was 
loucly  lemyng  ber-in.  (1420  Avow.  Arth.  Ixv,  There 
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come  fliand  a  gnnnc,  And  lemet  as  the  leuyn.  ci47S 
Raiif  Coilyar  326  The  lyft  lemit  vp  beliue,  and  licht  was 
the  day.  1535  STRWAMT  Cron.  .Scot.  (1858)  III.  232  With 
birneis  bricht,  Lyke  otiy  lanterne  lemit  all  of  licht.  1575 
Alirr.  Mag.,  Rlstride  xxxv.  And  when  she  spake,  her  eyes 
did  leame  as  fire.  17..  Dame  Oliphant  xxiv.  in  Child 
Batlatis  (1886)  II.  410/1  He  carried  the  match  in  his  pocket 
That  kindled  to  her  the  fire  . .  That  leamd  oer  Lincolnshire. 
1768  Ross  Helenore  (1789)  55  Now  by  this  time,  the  sun 
begins  toleam.  a  1878  H.  AlHSLIB  Pilgrim.  Land  of  Burns, 
etc.  (1892)  240  There  leem'd  a  light  frae  yon  high  tower. 

Lea  in,  v£  dial.  Also  8  leem.  [Belongs  to 
LEAM  $b$\  a.  trans.  To  free  nuts  from  their  husks. 

1788  W.  MARSHALL  Yorksh.  II.  339  Leem.  1824  MA<:- 
TAGGART  Gallffvid.  J'lncycl.  s.v.  />Y«yYf,  The  wud  sae  gay, 
whar  mony  a  day  I  learned  nils  wi'  thee.  Mod.  (Northants). 
He  has  been  leaiuing  walnuts  fur  the  gardener. 

b.  intr.  Of  nuts  :  To  separate  easily  from  the 
husk.  1846  UKOCKKTT  N.  C.  Words,  It  learns  well. 

Learn,  obs.  var.  LYAM  ;  Sc.  form  of  LOAM. 

I  Learner '.  Obs.  rare"1.  In  5  lemer.  [f. 
LEAM  7'.1  +  -ER1.]  One  that  flashes  or  radiates 
light. 

1440  York  Afysf.  xiv.  in  Hayle,  my  lorde,  lemer  of 
light. 

Lea'iner  .  dial.  [f.  LEAM  $/>.?•  or  v.-  +  -EH'.] 
A  nut  fully  ripe.  Chiefly  in  brown  learner,  a  nut 
with  a  brown  husk. 

1832  J.  WILSON  in  Black*'.  Mag.  XXXII.  126  Clusters  of 
ripe  nuts,  winch  you  can  crack  when  you  have  gathered 
them,  brown  learners  every  one.  1836  GAHXETT  in  ('.  Rev. 
Feb.,  Leewers,  a  north-country  phrase  for  ripe  nuts.  1855 
ROBINSON  IVhitby  Gloss. ^  Learners^  or  'brown  learners', 
large  filbert  nuts. 

Learner,  variant  of  LIMFH,  a  hound. 

Lea  niiiig',  rbl.  sl>.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [f.  LEAM  v,\ 
+  -ING  1.]  Shining.  gleaming,  flashing  (of  light). 

1387  TKKVISA  Hidden  (Rolls)  VII.  171  Thunder  lemynge 
brend  pe  comes.  1398  —  Harth.  De  P.  A",  vin.  xvi.  (1495) 
324  The  sonne  hath  vertue  of  heetynge  of  leemynge  and 
of  brennynge.  (-1440  Pronip.  Pat-'.  198/2  lilemynge,  or 
lemynge  oflyghte,  conflngracio, 

Learning",  ///.  a.  Obs.  exc.  dial,  [f.  LEAM  zO 
+ -ING -.]  Gleaming,  Hashing,  shining. 

a  1300  Cursor  I\L  5754  pan  cald  on  him  our  lauerd  dright, 
Vt  of  his  mikel  lem:ind  lijjht.  1387  TKKVISA  Higdai  (Rolls) 
VII.  447  A  sterre  wij>  a  bri}t  lemyn^e  creest.  c  1400  />fxf>; 
Troy  12517  The  breme  1-nve  Of  the  leymonde  laite.  1513 
DOUGLAS  sKtwis  n.  xii.  ixi.i  90  Lemand  armour  and  schyn- 
;ind  scheildis  brycht.  1567  JJKAST  Horace's  E/>.  xvi.  K  vnj, 
A  leminge  lampe  of  light.  1611  COTGR.,  1\  adieu. \\  radiant, 
shining ..  learning,  full  of  beams.  17..  Jolly  Goshawk 
xxxiii.  in  Child  Kaltads.  <i8S6)  II.  361/2  With  lily-white 
cheeks,  and  lemin  een.  1839  BAILKY  Festns  vi.  11843)  60 
Like  a  shipwrecked  stranger  in  a  lighthouse,  I  have  looked 
down  upon  the  utter  side  Of  such  thoughts  from  the  leeming 
room  of  reason. 

I  Lean,  s/>.1  Obs.  Forms:  i  16an,  2-3  lean, 
Ian,  3  laen,  len,  lyen.  [OK.  lean  str.  ncut.  = 
OKris.  Ian.  OS.,  OHG.,  MUG.  Ion  (Du.  hou. 
mod.G.  lohn  rnnsc.),  ON.  laim  neut.  pi.  (Sw.  /<>«, 
Da.  /^«\  Goth,  laitn  neut. :— OTeut.  */attj?-.  The 
root  lait-  is  referred  to  the  same  source  as  OSlav. 
loi'u  capture,  booty,  L.  Ift-crum  gain,  Gr. djro-A.au- 
ftv  to  enjoy.]  Reward,  recompense. 

Beffwnlf  1021  (Or.)  Sigores  to  leane.  ciooo  Ags.  Gos/>. 
Matt.  xix.  29  lie  hundfeaidon  he  onfehj*  lean  &  hxf&  ece 
lif.  a  1 200  Moral  Ode  64  per  me  seal  . .  ;euen  us  are 
swinkes  Ian  [12. .  in  O.  E.  Misc.  60  lean ;  a  1300  in  /f.  K.  J'. 
24  lyen]  efter  ure  erninge.  c  1200  ORMIN  1518  ^iflf  J>u  shanv- 
esst  hemm  whatt  hen  Iss  5arrkedd  heinin  inn  heoffne. 
c  1205  LAY.  16691  Nu  \>\\  scalt  fon  bat  lain  bat  bu  for-ferdest 
Jerusalem.  1(1250  Prov.  SElfred  407  in  O.K.  Misc.t  pe 
mon  pat  her  wel  deb  he  cumeb  bar  he  lyen  fob.  c  1250  Gen. 
fy  E.v.  2838  Pharaun  . .  Was  dead  and  hadde  is  werkes  len. 

Lean,  sh*  :  see  after  LEAN  a. 

Lean  (1/n),  s&.%     [f.  LEAN  z>.] 

1.  The  act  or  condition  of  leaning;  inclination. 
On  the  lean  :  inclining,  sloping. 

1776  G.  SEMTLE  Building  in  Water  73  Pressure  from 
either  Side,  would  give  them  all  a  lean  to  the  opposite  Side. 
1850  P.  CUNNINGHAM  n<indbk.  Land.  p.  xxxvii/i  Leaden 
coffins  piled  thirty-feet  high,  and  all  on  the  lean  from  their 
own  immense  weight.  1851  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XII.  u. 
647  The  corn  has  a  decided  le;in  in  one  direction.  1890 
CLARK  RUSSELL  Ocean  Trag.  I.  v.  106  The  rounds  of  her 
canvas  whitened  into  marble  hardness  with  the  yearn  and 
lean  of  the  distended  cloths. 

f  2.  concr.  Something  to  lean  on  ;  a  support. 

1610  HEALEY  tr.  Fives*  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  Cod  Ded.  A, 
How  holy.. a  man,  what  a  light,  what  a  leane  to  the  Chris 
tian  common-wealth  [L.  qiiale  specimen  colunienque  reip. 
Christian^},  on  whom  onely  it  rested  for  many  rites. 

Lean  (l^n),  #•  and  sb.'*  Forms:  i  hleene,  2-6 
lene,  3  Issue,  3,  6-7  leane,  4  Kent,  hlene,  Sc. 
leine,  leyne,  5  leen(e,  5-6  Sc,  and  north,  leyri, 
6-  lean.  [OE.  hhvne :— OTeut.  type  *hlainjo-y 
perh.  repr.  a  pre-Teut.  *qloinio-,  related  by  ablaut 
to  Lith.  klynas  scrap,  fragment,  Lettish  kleius 
feeble.  (If  so,  the  word  is  not  related  to  LEAN  v.t , 
the  pre-Teut.  initial  of  which  is  ,£,  not  (/.}] 

1.  Wanting  in  flesh ;  not  plump  or  fat ;  thin. 
Also  said  f  of  the  flesh,  and  of  a  person's  condi 
tion,  growth,  appearance,  etc. 

c  1000  &LFRIC  Gen.  xli.  3  O5re  seofon  oxan  . .  |>a  wajron 
fule  and  swiSe  hlasne.  cii75  Lamb.  Horn.  37  pu  scalt  .. 
festen  swa  bet  bin  licome  beo  J?e  lenre.  c  1205  LAV.  19445 
No  durste  t>aer  bilaeuen  na  \KC  uatte  no  b6  laene.  a  1225 
Ancr.  R.  118  Pellican  is  a  leane  fowel,  c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg. 


LEAN. 

I.  66/435  His  lene  bones  he  wolde  drawe  a^ein  J>e  harde 
grounde,  1340  Ayenb.  53  pou  sselt  ueste  al  huet  pou  art 
bleche  and  Ihene.  1377  LAN<;L.  /'.  /V.  li.  v.  83  So  loked  hf 
with  lene  chekes  lowrynge  foule.  <  1460  Tmwieby  Myst. 
ii.  112  My  wynnyngis  ar  hot  meyn,  No  wonder  if  that  1  be 
leyn.  1513  DOUGLAS  SEneis  xii.  iv.  159  Wyth  chekis  walxin 
leyn.  1601  SHAKS.  Jitl.  C.  i.  ii.  104  Yond  Cassius  has  a 
leane  and  hungry  looke,  H  e  thmkes  too  much.  1774 
GOLHSM.  ATnt.  Hist.  (1776)  III.  131  Their  heads  are  small 
and  lean,  their  ears  little.  1784  COWI-ER  Tiroc.  656  The 
mere  school-boy's  lean  and  tardy  growth.  1844  I>ICKENS 
Mart.  Cltnz.  liv,  She  had  a  lean  lank  body.  1855  M  AC  At' LAY 
Hist.  Kng.  xii.  III.  23 ^  Nine  horses  were  still  alive.  .They 
were  so  lean  that  little  meat  was  likely  to  be  found  upon 
them.  1885  Alanch.  Exam.  17  Mar,  5/2  The  beet-growers 
find  a  profitable  trade  in  fatting  lean  stock  brought  into  \\w. 
country. 

b.  with  personifications. 

1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  I'/,  iv.  ii.  n  My  three  attendants, 
Leane  Famine,  quartering  Steele,  and  climbing  Fire.  1634 
MILTON  Counts -jog  Praising  the  lean  and  sallow  Abstinence. 
1835  LVITON  Rienzi  i.  viii,  Lean  fears  and  hollow-eyed 
suspicions  are  the  comrades  of  a  hated  power.  1840  DICKKNS 
Old  C.  .\hop  Ixv,  The  great  manufacturing  town  reeking 
with  lean  misery  and  hungry  wretchedness. 

C.   Proverbial  phrases. 

c  1386  CHAVCKK  C.  T.  I'rol.  287  And  leene  was  his  hors  as 
is  a  rake.  1588  SHAKS.  /..  /,./..  i.  i.  26  Fat  paunches  haue 
leane  pates.  1611  COTGR..  s.  v.  Alaigre,  Maigres  counue 
pies,  as  leane  as  Rakes  (we  Miy '.  a  1732  GAY  AV?c  Song  on 
AVrc  Sinrilies  Songs,  etc.  1784  II.  115  Lean  as  a  rake  with 
sighs  and  care. 

d.  transf. 

1578  IAIK  Dodoens  in.  Ixix.  410  Trichomnnes  ..  hath  the 
KtaTkes  of  his  leaves  very  .small  and  leane.  1588  SHAKS. 
Tit,  A.  11.  iii.  94  The  Trees,  though  Sonuner,  yet  forlorne 
and  leane.  1596 —  Macfi.  I',  n.  vi.  19  With  ouer-wither'd 
ribs  and  ragged  saile>.  l.i.-ane,  rent,  and  begger'il  by  the 
strumpet  wnide.  1606  Sir  (i.  (',oosecappc  i.  i.  in  Unllen 
O.  /'/.  in.  7  Theis  two  slnmgr  Iningi'y  knights  [will]  make 
the  leanest  trenchers  that  evur  I  waited  on.  1693  C.  DRVDKN 
in  Drydcn's  Jiti-eiial  vii.  (1697)  169  'J'he  lean  Statue  of  a 
starv'd  Renown.  1772  T.  SIMI-SOX  i'(rniin-Killer  18  The 
ears  of  the  corn  will  lie  withered  and  lean.  1871  Rossnvi  i 
/Vfww,  Even  so  iii,  The  ica  . .  Where  the  lean  black  craft 
Seem  well-nigh  stagnated. 

e.  Shiphtiilding.    -  CI.KAN  a.   10  1) ;    '  sharj) '  : 
opposed  to  Ihtff. 

1769  FALCONER  />/</.  Marine  (17801  O  3,  The  former  of 
these  is  called  by  seamen  a  It'an,  and  the  latter  a  /'//{// 
hiiw  1874  THKAKLI-:  AVirv;/  Archit,  17  The  lean  or  acme 
portions  of  the  bow  and  stern  of  the  ship  between  the  ex 
tremities  and  the  line  of  the  inside  uf  the  timbers. 

2.  Jig.   Toor   or   meagre    in   quantity  or  quality  ; 
slight,  mean.     Somewhat  arch.     Of  diet  :    Poor, 
innutritions.    Of  employment  (col/oq.} :  Unremune- 
rative. 

c  13*5  Poem  times  Ed~^>,  II  (Percy)  xliii,  He  wild  ..  gyf 
the  god  man  to  drink  Lene  broth  that  is  now^t.  c  1400 
Pride  of  L  iff  (Hrandl  1898}  395  Wng  ..vat  Jwu  art  letiust 
man..&  euirmor  hau  Jjoiit  opon  pi  dredful  ending.  <i  1420 
Hocn.F.vK  Let.  Cupid  407  Her  heped  vertu  hath  suicli 
excellence  That  al  to  k-n<-  is  marines  facultee  To  declare  it. 
1581  MU [.CAS IKK  /\w//i>«.v  ,\li.  11887)  250  The  linings  in 
colledges  be  now  to  to  leane.  1594  T.  H.  L,i  I'riiuand.  /•>. 
Acad.u.*f)\  As  for  that  consolation  [against  death],  .it  is  very 
leane  if  there  be  no  other.  1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  A'.  MI.  iv.  378 
Out  of  my  leane  and  low  ability  Itulend  you  something.  1637 
MILTON  Lycidas  12^  Their  lean  and  flashy  songs  Grate  on 
their  scrannel  I'ipes  of  wretched  straw.  1744-50  W.  KI.LIS 
Mod.  Hnsbandm.  II.  5  That  would  . .  cause  the  Farmer  a 
lean  crop,  instead  of  a  fat  one,  as  the  usual  terms  are.  1784 
Cowi'KR  Task  vi.  905  With  lean  performance  ape  the  work  of 
love.  1850  PRKSCOTT /Vr«  II.  316  Their  miserable  carcases 
furnished  a  lean  banquet  for  the  famishing  travellers.  1875 
Snssc.v  Gloss.,  s.v.,  'Ah  sir  !  stone-breaking's  a  lean  job  for 
those  that  ain't  used  to  it.1  1890  F.  M.  CRAWFORoCXgwry//*- 
maker's  Rom.  iv,  An  exceedingly  lean  diet. 

3.  Of  flesh:  Containing  little  or  no  fat  (as  dis 
tinguished  from  muscular  tissue). 

c  1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  28  Take  lene  Porke,  and  hoyle  It. 
1496  Fysshynge  u>.  angle  (1883)  33  Lene  flesshe  of  the  hepis 
of  a  cony  or  of  a  catte.  1744  ARMSTRONG  j4r//Vw.  Hraith 
II.  (1797)  25  Chuse  leaner  viands.  1747  MKS.  GI.ASSK  Cookery 
iv.  59  Then  cut  the  lean  .Meat  off  the  Legs  into  Dice.  1837 
M.  DONOVAN  Doni.  Econ.  II.  61  The  flesh  of  monkeys  is  so 
lean  and  dry,  that  [etc.],  1845  Buim  Dis,  Liver  244  If  he 
will.  Jive  chiefly  on  lean  meat,  .and  drink  water. 

4.  ^"anting  in  rich  elements  or  qualities.     Said, 
e.g.  of  soils,  limestone,  mortar,  f  water,  etc.    Now 
somewhat  rare. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxvii.  (Mac/tar)  987  He.  .gert  teill 
a  mekill  feild  of  land..  It  was  leyne  &  dry.  6-1420  J'allatt. 
on  Hnsb.  v.  6  Hit  dongeth  londes  lene,  &  beestes  lorn  ffor 
lene  bit  fedeth  vp.  1523  FITXUKRB.  Husl>.  §  20  Hawdod.. 
groweth  comonly  in  rye  vpon  leane  gronnde.  a  1592  GREENE 
7as.  Il'%  v.  i.  Lands  are  leane  where  riuers  do  not  runne. 
i683TRYON  Way  to  Health  vi.doo?)  104  Such  Springs,  .are 
of  a  lean  Saturnine  Quality.  1684  T.  BL-BNET  Theory 
Earth  i.  v.  55  Seeing  there  are  two  chief  kinds  of  Terres 
trial  liquors,  those  that  are  fat,  oily,  and  light;  and  those 
that  are  lean  and  more  Earthy,  like  common  Water.  1686 
PLOT  Staffordsh.  356  Esteemed  but  a  lean  hard  water. 
1697  DRYDF.N  I'irg.  Georg.  n.  293  The  coarse  lean  Gravel, 
on  the  Mountain  sides,  Scarce  dewy  Uev'rage  for  the  Hees 
provides.  1703  Moxos  Meek.  Exsn.  241  Lime  ..  made  of 
greasy  clammy  Stone,  is  stronger  than  that  made  of  lean 
poor  Stone.  1736  LKONI  Allwrtfs  Archit.  I.  49/1  For  small 
Stones,  a  thick  lean  Mortar  is  best.  1781  Cow  PR  R  Truth 
364  As  leanest  land  supplies  the  richest  wine.  a  1817 
T.  DWIGHT  Trav.  New  Eng.  etc.  (1821)  II.  358  We  rode 
through  a  country  rough,  lean,  and  solitary.  1899  H.  Sin- 
CLIFFE  By  Moor  §  Fclli.  4  Above  the  houses  a  few  lean 
fields  slope  up  to  the  heather-line. 

5.  Scantily  furnished,  ill  provided,     f  Also,  scant 
oft  wanting  jn. 


LEAN. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xxi.  32  My  saule,  J>at  is  lene  of 
couaitis  &  riches.  1552  T.  BARNAIIK  in  Kills  Or  if.  Lett, 
Ser.  II.  II.  200  The  cunlry  of  Kent,  .is  verye  lene  of  men  by 
the  see  syde.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen,  /J-",  i.  ii.  82  Yea,  for 
obtaining  of  suites,  whereof  the  Hangman  hath  no  leane 
Wardrobe.  1613  St.  Papers  Col.  1622-4.  '83  Cash  is  very 
lene.  1651  WADSWORTH  ir.  Sandoi-afs  Civil  Wars  -S'A  69 
Leaving  the  Countrie  lean,  poor,  anil  dismantled  of  all  it's 
fruits  and  wealth.  1654  tr.  Mart  in?*  Com/.  China  69  That 
Province  which  used  to  be  most  plentiful!,  was  lean  in  Corn. 
1677  YAKKANTON  Eng.  Intprw.  28  Scotland  is  a  thin  and 
lean  Kingdom,  and  wanting  in  these  things.  1784  Cowm 
Task  ii.  615  Dress  drains  our  cellar  dry.  And  keeps  our 
larder  lean.  1878  B.  TAYLOR  DtuftalioH  \.  iv.  37  My  purse 
is  lean,  so  rarely  comes  an  obolus. 

b.  Of  seasons,  etc. :  Characterized  by  scarcity. 

1670  DRVDEN  ist  Pt.  Cong.  Granada  i.  i.  (1672)  5  Lean 
times  and  foreign  Warrs  should  minds  unite.  mgpSptcfator 
5  Apr.,  Sir  J.  Lubbock  . .  evidently  believes  that  the  cycle 
of  lean  years  has  fairly  passed. 

8.  Printing.  In  various  uses.     (See  quote.) 

1676  MOXON  Print  Lett.  ^  Lean  strokes  are  the  narrow 
strokes  in  a  Letter,  as  the  Left  Hand  stroke  in  Letter  A,  and 
the  Right  Hand  stroke  in  V,  are  Lean.  1683  —  Meek. 
Exerc.,  Printing  369  Beat  Lean,  is  to  Take  but  little  luck, 
and  often :  all  Small  Letter  must  be  Beaten  Lean.  Ibid.  383 
Lean  Asiies,  Founders  call  their  Ashes  Lean,  if  they  are 
Light ;  because  then  they  have  little  Mettle  in  them.  Ltan 
Face,  a  Letter  whose  stems  and  other  Stroaks  have  not  their 
full  width.  1841  W.  SAVAGK  Diet.  Printing,  Lean  Face  . . 
As  now  understood,  a  letter  of  slender  proportions  compared 
to  its  height.  [Cf.  lean-faced  in  7.]  1871  Anier.  l-'.ncycl. 
Printing  (ed.  Ringwalt),  Lean  work,  the  opposite  of  fat 
work—that  is,  poor  unprofitable  work. 

7.  Comb,  chiefly  parasynthetic,  as  lian-chapf, 
•cheeked,  -eared,  -faced,  -fleshed,  -horned,  -Jawed, 
-looked,  -looking,  -minded,  -necked,  -ribbed ^  -sottkd, 
-visaged,  -ivitted &&}%. ;  flean-kinded  a.,  belong 
ing  to  the  lean  kind. 

1621  QUARLES  Argalns  fy  P.  (1678)  25  From  whom,  What 
"lean-chapt  Fury  did  I  snatch  thee  from  ?  1812  W.  TENNANT 
Ansterf.  n.  lii,  '  Lean-cheek'd  tetchy  critics,  1602  2nd  Pt. 
Return  fr.  Parnass.  v.  iv.  2232  His  long  'leane  eardlugges. 
1590  SHAKS.  Coin.  Err.  v.  i.  237  A  hungry  'lean  fac'd  Vil 
lainy.  1855  OGILVIK  Suppl.  Lean-faced..,  Among  printers, 
applied  to  letters  which  have  not  their  full  breadth.  1535 
COVKKIMI.K  Gen.  xli.  3  Other  seuen  kyne  ..  which  wereeuell 
fauoured  and  'leane  fleshed.  1648  HKRKICK  Hesper.t  Part 
ing  I  't-rsi's  to  Wife  (1869)  1 88  Not  many  full-fac't  moons  shall 
waine,  *Lean-horn'd,  before  [etc.].  1678  DRVDEN  &  LKE 
(EdipM$\\\  i^Lean-jawed  famine.  1601  J.  HARRINGTON  Let. 
in  NufX  Antiq.  (1779)  II.  64  Many  Mean  kinded  beasitrs 
and  some  not  unhorned.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  n.  iv.  n 
And  *leane-Iook'd  Prophets  whisper  fearefull  change.  1748 
\V.  HAMILTON  Ode  to  Fancy,  In  Merits  lean  look'd  form 
i'  appear.  1713  Rows  Jane  Shore  i.  ii.  9  *Lean-lopkintf 
sallow  Care.  1866  CARLYLB  Remin,  i.  82  A  *lean*mindea 
controversial  spirit.  1608  AKMIN  Xest  AV««.  33  The  *leane- 
neckt  crane,  who  had  the  fat  fuxe  to  dinner,  a  1845  HOOD 
Lamia  vii.  82  *  Lean-ribbed  tigers.  1638  FORD  Lady's  Trial 
in.  i,  Poor  Mean-soul 'd  rogues.  1686  Land.  Gaz.  No.  215  j/4 
He  is  pretty  tall,  black  hair,  Mean-visag'd.  1593  SMAKS. 
Rich.  //,  n.  i.  115  A  lunatike  *leane-witted  foole. 

B.  sb. 

1.  The  lean  part  of  anything ;  lean  meat. 

("1450  ME.  Med.  Bk.  (Heinrich)  121  fT]ake  a  peece  of 
salt  beof,  pe  lene,  &  noon  of  ^>e  fat.  1598  Kpulnrio  C  ij  1), 
Take  the  leane  of  a  legge  of  Veale.  16..  in  Woo,fs  Life 
I'O.  H.  S.)  II.  6note,  Some  fat  to  my  leane,  John  Haywoud, 
1  say  some  fat  to  my  leane.  1670  RAY  Prff:'.  211  Jack  Sprat 
he  loved  no  fat,  and  his  wife  she  lov'd  no  lean  :  And  yet 
betwixt  them  both,  they  lick't  the  platters  clean.  1771 
(lOLDSM.  Hauiicliflf  Venison  4  The  fat  was  so  white  and  the 
lean  was  so  ruddy.  1774  —  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VI.  210  The 
lean,  which  they  boil,  is,  jn  his  opinion  not  inferior  to  beef. 
1848  Chambers  Inform.  1'eopU  I.  730/1  The  lean  of  bacon 
i>  rendered  more  difficult  of  digestion  by  the  same  process. 
b.  The  flesh  adhering  to  the  blubber  of  a  whale. 

1887  [see  LEAN  v?\.  1888  W.  T.  BKANNT  Atiiw.  <y  i'eg. 
Fats  <$•  Oi/s  297  Any  fle<h,  termed  lean  or  fat  lean,  that 
may  adhere  to  the  horse  pieces  is  cut  off. 

2.  Printing,    fa-    A  thin  part  or  stroke  of  a 
letter,  b.  'Among  printers,  ill-paid  work'  (Ogilvif, 
1882).     Cf.  FATrf.  Sb. 

1683  MOXON  Mcch.  Exerc.,  Printing\\.  92  V.  Dijcks  Pearl 
Dutch  Letters . .  bear  such  true  proportion  . .  for  the  Thick 
ness,  Shape,  Fats  and  Leans,  as  if  with  Compasses  he  could 
have  nieasur'd.  .every  particular  Member. 

Lean  (,1m),  z>.l  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  leaned 
(Imd), leant  (lent).  Forms:  i  hleonian, hlinian, 
Northumb.  (h)lin-,  (h)lionisa,  3  hlonen,  leanen, 
leonien,  2-6  lene,  4  leone,  leny(e,  len,  45 
lyne,  5  leene,  le(  y )nyn,  5-7  Sc.  and  north,  lein(e, 
leyn^e,  6  7  leane,  6-  lean.  Pa.  t.  a.  i  hleonede, 
hlinode,  Northumb.  hlionade,  -ede,  3  lende, 
2-4  lened(e,  4  leonede,  lynede,  4-6  Sc.  lenyt, 
-it,  6-7  Si:  leynit,  6-  leaned.  /3.  5  lente,  5-7 
lente,  8  Sf.  leint,  8-  leant.  Pa.  pple.  i  Ntrth- 
tim/i.  sehlionad,  3-4  lened  ;  from  1410  c.  onwards 
as  in  pa.  t.  [ME.  Knen:— OE.  hleonian,  hlinian, 
corresponding  to  OFris.  lend  ,cf.  hlenbed  sick-bed) , 
OS.  MinOn  (MDu.  Knen,  Du.  leuneri),  OHG. 
(!i)linfn  (MHG.  linen,  lenen,  mod.G.  lehnen, 
whence  Da.  fane  red.),  f.  Teut.  root  *hli-  (ablaut- 
var.  of  *hlai- :  see  LADDER)  :— OAryan  */tft-  repre 
sented  in  Gr.  vAr/unf  ladder,  L.  fiivus  declivity, 
etc.,  Skr.  fri  to  lean ;  the  formation  of  the  Teut. 
vbt>  with  «  sufrix  orig.  belonging  to  the  pres.-stem, 
is  paralleled  in  ( \r.  K\ivnv  to  make  to  slope,  L.  in- 
(Kndre  to  INCLINE. 
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OE.  had  a  causative  hlxnan  to  make  to  lean  (occurring 
only  once  as  simple  vb.  and  once  in  each  of  the  compounds 
up-iihlxnan  and  l>ihl£nan\  corresponding  to  MDu.  leinen, 
OHG.  lighten  uMHG.  leinex)  :-WGer.  *Mainjtw.  If  this 
verb  survived  into  ME.,  it  would  assume  the  form  lenen, 
thus  coalescing  with  hleonian.  Whether  the  mod.  vb. 
actually  descends  from  both  the  OK.  vbs.  is  doubtful,  but 
in  view  of  the  rare  occurrence  of  hl&nan  in  OE.  it  seems 
more  probable  that  only  hleonian  has  come  down;  the 
development  of  transitive  senses  presents  no  difficulty.] 

1.  intr.  To  recline,  lie  down,  rest.    Obs.  exc.  Sc. 
in  reflexive  construction,     -f-  Formerly  conjugated 
with  the  verb  to  l>e. 

1950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Mark  ii.  15  Monijo  baersunijo  & 
synnfulln  astgeadre  linigiendo  weron  mio  5one  ha-Iende. 
1 1000  Ajfs.  Gosp.  John  xiii.  ^33  An  ^a;ra  leorning-cnihta 
hlinode  on  |>a:s  hxlendes  bearme.  c  laoo  Trzn.  Co/if.  Hotn. 
39  De  unwreste  herde  hloneS  and  slepeft.  136*  LANCL.  /'.  PL 
A.  ix.  56  Vnder  a  lynde,  yppon  a  launde  leonede  I  a  stounde. 
c  "375  $c~  I-l'S-  Saints  xix.  (Cristofore)  228  &  scantly  lenyt 
don  he  was,  Quhen  pe  woyce  on  hym  can  cry.  c  1385 
CHAUCER  L.  G.  Ii'.  Prol.  179  Lenynge  on  myn  elbowe  and 
my  syde.  c  1450  Merlin  168  He  . .  yede  towarde  the  loges 
where  as  the  thre  kynges  were  lenynge.  1486  Bk,  St. 
Alhans  K  vij  b,  An  haare  in  her  forme  shulderyng  or  leen- 
yng.  1503  ULSHAR  Thistle  fy  Rose  100  This  lady.Jeit  him 
listly  lene  vppne  hir  kne.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  vin.  Prol. 
2  As  I  lenyt  in  a  ley  in  Lent  this  last  nycht.  1693  DRVUKN 
Ofitfs  Alet.  i.  1012  She  laid  her  down  J  and  leaning  on  her 
knees,  Invok'd  the  cause  of  all  her  miseries.  1711  RAMSAY 
1  'ng.  Laird  fy  Edinb.  Katy  ill,  Now  and  then  we'll  lean, 
And  sport  upo1  the  velvet  fog.  1724  Vision  iii,  I  leint  me 
down  to  weip.  1871  W.  ALEXANDER  Johnny  Gihb  xvi.  114 
She  '  lean't  her  doon  '. 

fb.  Phr.  To  lean  beside  the  (or  one's]  cushion  : 
lo  miss  the  point,  be  beside  the  mark.  (Cf.  CUSHION 
sl>.  lob.) 

1576  FLEMING  Pan&pl.  Epist.  30  But  this  your  consider 
ation  and  purpose,  (except  I  leane  beside  my  cushing,)  hath 
in  it  a  certaine  measure  and  meaning,  find.  Epit.  Bjb, 
Thou  leanest  beside  the  cushing  :  for  the  epistle  which  thou 
meanest,  .is  a  president  of  an  epistle  Dehortatorie,  and  not 
an  example  of  an  epistle  disuasorie. 

t  c.  Of  things :  To  lie  or  rest  on  a  surface.  Obs. 

a  \<xoPhcenix  25  (Gr.)  Ne  (>a;r  hleonaS  oo  unsme(>es  wiht. 
1661  BOYLE  Exanien  iv.  (1682)  28  A  small  drop  of  water  or 
Quicksilver,  .when  it  leans  upon  a  dry  or  greasie  plain. 

2.  To   incline  the    body   against   an   object   for 
support ;  to  support  oneself  on,  against  something; 
f  formerly  also    const,  to,  till,   up   (  =  upon),   £y. 
To  lean  off  something  (colloq.  in  imperative^:  to 
cease  to  lean  on.     f  To  lean  on  the  cushion  (fig.) : 
?to  assume  the  attitude  or  position  of  a  preacher. 

c\**pGen.  ff  Ex.  1610  He.  .sa^. .  A  leddre  stonden..And 
Se  louerd  Sor  uppe  a-buuen  Lened  5oron.  1197  R.  GLOUC. 
(Rolls)  6329  King  edmond . .  lenede  vp  is  sseld.  1387  TREYISA 
Higden  (Rolls)  III.  309  A  staf  for  to  lyne  too.  c  1450  tr.  De 
hnitatione  n.  vii.  47  Truste  not  ner  leene  not  upon  a  windy 
rede.  1 1489  ("\\ION  Blanchardyn  xli.  153  She  was  lenyng 
vpon  her  wyndowe.  1530  PALSGB.  606/1,  I  leaned  with  my 
backe  against  an  oke  to  rest  me.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  ihton 
xiv.  38  There  was  lenynge  in  wyndows  ladys  &  damesels  a 
grete  nombre.  1607  TOPSKLL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658'  167  Elks 
.  .who.. sleep  by  leaning  unto  trees  like  Elephants,  a  1628 
F.  GREVIL  Five  Yrs,  K.  Jantes  11643)  62  [Somerset]  thought 
it  no  matter  to  leane  on  the  Cushion  in  publique  to  check 
some  of  the  Nobility  ;  and  amongst  the  rest  to  make  a  flat 
Breach  with  my  Lord  of  Canterbury.  1671  MILTON  Samson 
1632  To  let  him  lean  a  while  With  both  his  arms  on  those 
two  massie  Pillars,  c  1710  PKIOK  Cupid  in  Ambush  2  Upon 
his  arm,  to  let  his  mistress  lean.  1727-46  THOMSON  Sum 
mer  721  Mid  the  central  depth  of  blackening  woods. .  Leans 
the  huge  elephant.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  V.  248 
They  have  hard  stiff  tails,  to  lean  upon  when  climbing. 
1829  MARKYAT  F.  Mildmay  ii,  Lean  off  that  gun.  1837 
DICKENS  Picfav.  vii,  Let  me  lean  on  your  arm.  1863  GKO. 
ELIOT  Romola  xx,  He  ..  leaned  against  the  wall.  1883 
R.  \V.  DIXON  Mano  iv.  iii.  147  And  ever  on  him  leaned 
she  lovingly,  Staying  on  him  her  body's  tender  weight. 

b.  with  refl.  pron. 

c  i»»o Bestiary ^634  Atre  hesekeS..andlene3  him  trostl[i]ke 
Ser-bi.  a  ix*$Ancr.  A'.252(MS.T.)  $if  ^etani  weries,  euchan 
leones  him  to  o3er.  a  1300  Cursor  Af.  1241  He  lened  him 
J>an  a-pon  his  hak.  Ibid.  7805,  L.fandSaul  him  lenand  on 
his  sper.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  vii.  67  Syne  to  the  grece 
he  lenyt  him  sobyrly.  1523  SK  ELTON  Garl.  Laurel  if  ^  I  lent 
me  to  a  stumpe  Of  an  oke.  1597  UoMTOOMCftlE  Cherrit  <N- 
Sloe  7,  I  lay  and  leynit  me  to  ane  bus  To  heir  the  birdis  beir. 

c.  transf.  Of  inanimate  objects. 

c  1400  Laiifranc's  Cirurg,  161  pese  .vij.  boonys  ben  ioyned 
togidere  in  >is  maner  bat  euery  leene>  vpon  o(>ir.  c  1425 
Seven  Sag.  (P.)  2895  He  wolde  a  toure  rere  Lenand  to 
the  mykyl  toure.  1611  BIBLK  .\'ut».  xxi.  15  At  the  streame 
of  the  brookes  that  ..  lieth  [tnarg.  Heb.  leaneth]  vpon  the 
border  of  Moab.  1624  WOTTON  Arc/tit.  I.  46  That  the 
Columnes  may  bee  allowed  somewhat  aboue  their  ordinary 
length,  because  they  leane  vnto  so  good  Supporters.  1764 
GOLUSM.  Trav.  284  Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against 
the  land.  1887  RUSKIN  Prxterita  II.  423  A  burn. .with 
a  ledge  or  two  of  sandstone  to  drip  over,  or  lean  against 
in  pools. 

d.  Mil,    To  lean  upon :  to  be  close  up  to  some 
thing  serving  as  a  protection. 

1813  Examiner  7  June  354/2  The  right  of  the   enemy 
leaned  upon  fortified  rising  points.     iSiSTHiRLWALLOrtrr 
.  IV.  xxxiu.  303  Clearchus  commanded  the  right  wing,  which 
leaned  upon  the  river. 

e.  To  press  upon  ;  to  lay  emphasis  upon. 

1736  AINSWOKTH  Lat.  Diet.  i.  s.v.  Horset  A  horse  that 
leaneth  too  hard  on  his  bit.  1758  Ann.  Reg.  22  The  winter 
would  lean  heavier  on  the  besiegers.  1883  Harper's  Mag. 
Feb.  393  [The  nickname]  sounded  awful  enough  when  they 
leaned  heavily  on  the  first  syllable. 

3.  Ji%.  fTo  trust  to  for  support  (0/>j.)  ;  to  rely  or 
depend  wi  or  upon*     Also  /*/?. 
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a  1225  Ancr.  R.  142  Heo  owun  to  beon  of  so  holi  Hue  J»et 
al  holi  chirche  ..  leonie  &  wreodie  upon  ham.  a  1340  HAM- 
POLE  Psalter  xxii.  5  pi  stalworth  help  fc>at  i  len  me  till. 
c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  in.  Ii.  123  Wherfore  in  euery  iuge- 
ment  recourse  owij>  to  b«=  had  to  me,  &  not  to  leyne  to 
propre  arbitrement.  1526  Pilgr.  P?rf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  4  b( 
He  sholde  not  lene  to  moche  to  his  natural  reason.  1577 
HARKISON  England  Pref.  (1877)  i.  p.  cix,  As  one  leaning  al- 
togither  vnto  memorie.  1592  WKST  \st  Pt.  Symbol.  §  2  H, 
A  simple  or  single  Obligation  is  that  which  leaneth  upon 
right  onely.  1611  BIBLE  Prov,  iii.  5  Trust  in  the  Lord  ., 
and  leane  not  vnto  thine  owne  vnderstanding.  1621  Gitdt 
•V  Godlie  B.  (S.  T.  S.)  App.  235  Confes  thy  synnis  ..  Vnto 
thy  God  ..  And  till  him  leyne  for  euer  mair.  1697  tr.  Bur- 
gersdiciits1  Logic  n.  viii.  31  The  necessity  of  consecution, 
which  we  call'd  the  soul  of  syllogism,  leans  upon  certain 
foundations  and  rules.  1736  BOLINGBROKE  Study  4-  Use 
Hist.  v.  (1752)  I.  182  Christianity  may  lean  on  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  power.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  148 
While  Clarendon  was  trying  to  lean  on  Rochester,  Rochester 
was  unable  longer  to  support  himself.  1869  FREEMAN 
Norm.  Cong.  (1876)  III.  xi.  55  It  was  on  the  tried  friendship 
of  that  true  man  of  God  that  Harold  chose  to  lean.  1884 
Daily  Arf7vs  n  Feb.  5/5  He  could  lean  neither  on  the  terri 
tory  traversed  nor  on  Khartoum  for  his  supplies. 

4.  To  bend  or  incline  in  a  particular  direction 
(usually   indicated    by   an   adv.   or    advb.    phr.% 
Const,  from,  over,  towards ;  also  with  advs.  back, 
out,  -\up.     (Also  VR.  passive  in  the  same  sense.) 

Beo7vulfi4\5  iGr.)  Ob  J>zt  he..fyr3enbeamas  ofer  harne 
stan  hleonian  funde.  a  1400-50  Alexander  1708  As  lie 
lenytt  &  lokett  on  hys  forme,  t  1430  Syr  Gener.  (Roxb.) 
579  Oute  of  the  bed  gan  she  lene.  c  1470  Gotagros  ty  (.iaif. 
1 1 12  He  lenyt  vp  in  the  place.  1530  PALSGR.  461/2, 1  bowe  or 
leane  out,  as  a  clyffe  of  a  nyll  or  a  thynge  that  hangeth  out- 
warde.  c  1590  M  ARLOWE  Faust.  (1604)  D  i  b,  Over  the  which 
foure  stately  bridges  leane.  1700  DRYDEN  Pal.  &  Arc.  in. 
442  The  gods  came  downward  to  behold  the  wars,  Sharpening 
their  sights,  and  leaning  from  their  stars.  1715-20  POPE 
Iliad  xi.  60  They.  .leaning  from  the  clouds,  expect  the  war. 
i8z8  LEIGH  A*.  Pict,  Lend.  303  The  houses  on  each  side  (of 
London  Bridge]  overhung  and  leaned  in  a  most  terrific 
manner.  1821  KEATS  Isabella  23  He  leant  into  the  sun 
rise,  o'er  the  balustrade,  a  1839  L.  E.  LANDON  Poems  118^4) 
II.  17  The  spent  stag  on  the  grass  is  laid  ;  And  over  him 
is  leant  a  maid.  1860  TYSDALI.  Glac.  i.  xii.  89  A  cone  of 
ice  forty  feet  high  leaned  quite  over  our  track.  1883  F.  M. 
CRAWFORD  Dr.  Claudius  i,  He  leaned  back  in  his.. chair. 
fig.  1640  tr.  Verdere*$  Rom.  of  Rom.  I.  xvi.  69  A  Knight 
. .  who  . .  so  furiously  bestirred  himself,  that  he  made  the 
advantage  lean  to  that  side.  1770  GOLUSM.  Des.  Vill.  164 
Ev'n  his  failings  lean'd  to  virtue's  side. 

b.  To  move  or  be  situated  obliquely ;  to  incline; 
to  swerve  (aside] ;   U.S.  to  '  make  tracks '. 

1398  TRF.VISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  v.  xxxvL  (1495)  149  The 
sharpe  ende  of  the  herte  lenyth  tnwarde  to  the  breste. 
a  1400-50  Alexander 5069  Qua  list  J>is  lymit  ouir-lende,lene 
to  J?e  left  hand.  1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prffv,  (1867)  47  Ye  leane 
to  the  wrong  shore.  1776-96  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3) 
I.  287  Filaments  4,  upright,  2  leaning  to  the  same  side.  1841 
CATLIN  A'.  Amer.  hid.  (1844)  L  xiii.  98  Wraps  his  robe 
around  him  and  '  leans '  as  fast  as  possible  for  home.  1883 
STEVENSON  Treas.  Isl.  iv.  xvi,  The  gigs  had  leaned  to  their 
right.  1894  P.  PINKERTON  Atiriatica,  Snllti  Rocca,  Asolo^ 
It  [my  love]  may  not  lean  Aside,  nor  choose  between  Her 
own  and  lesser  beauty. 

5.  To  incline  or  tend  towards^  to  some  quality  or 
condition.     Also,  to  have  a  tendency  favourable  to. 

1398  TREVISA  Barih.  De  P.  R.  iv.  xi.  (1495)  95  The  colour  of 
malencoly  humour  lynyth  towarde  blackenes.  IMSSTARKEY 
England  \.  iv.  121  Hyt  [the  sentence]  leynytn  to  ecjuyte 
and  consyence.  1734  POPE  Ess.  Man  iv.  40  There's  not 
a  blessing  Individuals  find.  But  some  way  leans  and 
hearkens  to  the  kind.  1771  Junius  Lett.  lix.  306  The  form 
of  the  constitution  leans  rather  more  than  enough  to  the 
popular  branch.  1844  LD.  BROUGHAM  Brit.  Const.  \.  (1862) 
6  The  Government  leans  towards  Democracy.  1855  MAC 
AULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xv.  III.  549  His  political  opinions 
leaned  towards  Toryism. 

*  6.  To  incline  or  tend   in  thought,  affection,  or 
conduct ;  to  be  somewhat  partial  or  favourable ; 
to  be  inclined  or  disposed  to  or  towards,     f  Also, 
to  have  an  inclination  or  desire  after. 

1530  PAI.SCK.  396  He  leaneth  to  moche  to  the  orthographye 
of  the  latyne  tonge.  1557  N.  T.  (Genev.)  Matt.  vi.  24  Or 
els  he  shal  leane  to  the  one,  and  despise  the  other.  1576 
FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  106  When  you  perceived  the  will 
of  your  . .  friend  leaning  another  way.  1596  SPENSER  State 
Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  613/1  They  . .  delight  rather  to  leane  to 
theyroldcustomesand  Brehoon  lawes.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE] 
D^Acostas  Hist.  Indies  in.  iii.  124  Aristotle  leanes  to  the 
contrary  opinion.  1605  VERSTEGAN  Dec.  hitell.  \.  (1628)  14 
Such  great  men  or  commanders  as  some  might  leane  vnto 
and  follow.  1666  BUNYAN  Grace  Abound.  §  289,  I  found  my 
spirit  leaned  most  after  awakening  and  converting  work. 
1728  NEWTON  Chronol.  Amended  \.  93  Thales  . .  might  lean 
a  little  to  the  opinion  of  former  Astronomers.  1849  MACAU- 
LAY  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  585  The  townsmen  had  long  leaned 
towards  Presbyterian  divinity  and  Whig  politics.  1868 
GLADSTONE  Juv.  Mttndi  v.  11869)  140,  I  lean  to  another 
explanation  of  the  name. 

b.   To  lean  against :  to  be  unfavourable  to,  not 
to  countenance.     Chiefly  legal. 

1804  CASTLF.REAGH  in  Owen  IVelle&lefs  De$j>.  258  The 
latter  . .  leant  to  Tippoo  and  against  us.  1818  CRUISK 
Digest  (ed.  2)  II.  490  Which  showed  how  strongly  the 
Court  had  leaned  against  survivorship.  1826  SYD.  SMITH 
W'ks.  (1859)  II.  117/1  If  it  be  true,  that  Judges  in  cases  ot 
high  treason  are  more  liable  to  be  influenced  by  the  Crown, 
and  to  lean  against  the  prisoner.  1884  SIR  C.  S.  C.  BOWKN 
in  Law  Times  Rep.  \.  312/1  The  courts  lean  against  this 
interpretation. 

t  C.  To  defer  to  an  opinion.  Obs. 

1538  STARKEY  England  n.  lit.  199  But  I  wold  Wee  schold  in 
our  reaiue  gyne  •«»  nimli  to  hys  [i.e.  the  Pope's]  authoryte, 

•  leynyng  thcrtoasiothe  Ju^-iiiuutof  God.   1559  W.  CUNING- 


LEAN. 

HAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  12,  I  wyll  omytte  it :  and  leane  to  th' 
authoritie  of  the  famous  kin;;,  and  grave  Philosopher  Al- 
phonsus.  1611  SHAKS.  L'yutb.  i.  i.  78  'Twere  good,  You 
lean'd  vnto  his  Sentence,  with  what  patience  Your  wise- 
dome  may  informe  you. 

7.  Transitive  (causal'  uses.  a.  To  cause  to  lean 
or  rest,  to  prop  (against,  etc.).  Const,  as  in  2. 

13..  Minor  Poems  fr.  I'eriitm  MS.  614/82  Hot  Codes 
sone  . .  His  hed  nou  leonej?  on  J>ornes  tynde.  c  1470  H  KSRY 
Wallace  XI.  573  His  bow  and  suerd  he  lenyf  till  a  tre.  1533 
COVERDALE  Amos  v.  19  He  . .  leeneth  his  honde  ypon  the 
wall.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  I  'I,  u.  v.  43  Leane  thine  aged 
Uack  against  mine  Anne.  1611  —  IVint.  T.  i.  ii.  285  Is 
whispering  nothing?  Is  leaning  Cheeke  to  Cheeke?  1680 
MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  212  Clasping  the  lilade  of  it  in  your 
Left  Hand,  lean  it  steddy  upon  the  Rest.  1697  DRYDEN 
/Eneiit  x.  1188  His  fainting  Limbs  against  an  Oak  he  leant. 
1794  MKS.  RADCLIFFE  Myst.  Udolplio  vi,  He  leaned  his 
head  on  her  shoulder.  1797-1809  COLERIDGE  Three  Graves 
IV.  xviii,  She  tried  to  smile,  and  on  his  arm  Mournfully 
leaned  her  head.  1812  UYHON  Ch.  liar.  n.  lii,  The  little 
shepherd . .  Doth  lean  his  boyish  form  along  the  rock.  1842 
TENNYSON  A't.  Sim.  Stjrl.  213  Let  him  ..  lean  a  ladder  on 
the  shaft. 

Jig.  1603  DRAYTON  Bar.  ll'ars  ill.  Ixxx,  Wheteon  their 
low  deiected  state  to  leane. 

b.  To  cause  to  bend  or  incline. 

1423  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  xlii,  In  my  hede  I  drewe  ryght 
hastily,  And  eft-sones  I  lent  It  forth  ageyne.  1631  A.  CUAIGE 
Pilgrime  fy  //.  5  As  I  lent  to  my  Lug,  this  well  I  heard. 
1683  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.,  1'rinthig  xxii.  P  4  If  his  Lines 
were  Hard  Justified,  he  cannot  perhaps  with  the  Jirst  lean 
ing  the  Letters  back  get  them  clear  out  of  the  Stick.  1727 
BOYER  Eng.-Fr.  Diet,  s.v.,  To  lean  one's  Head  back- 
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1533  'n  Bayley  Tower  Lo  nd.  i.  (1821)  p.  xx,  It'm  a  *lenyng 
borde  laide  in  y*  same  chambre  wyntlow.  1656  FINETT  For. 
Ambass.  53  A  "leaning  Carpet  laid  before  them,  and  Seats  to 
sit  on.  1601  HOLLAND  riiuy  I.  485  *Laaniug  chair*,  wherein 
a  man  or  woman  may  gently  take  a  nap,  sitting  at  ease  and 
repose  most  sweetly.  1586  //  'ills  <Jr  /«?'.  -V.  C.  (Surtees  1860) 
II.  129  In  the  greate  chambre  .  .  ij  long  *leaninge  cushins. 
1663  GKRBIF.R  Counsel  19  The  "leaning  height  of  the  Win- 
dowes,  ought  to  be  three  Foot  and  a  half.  1664  EVRI.YN  tr. 
Frearfs  Archil.  124  They  served  for  Podia  or  posaries  uf 
a  leaning-height  for  which  they  had  a  slight  cornice  as- 
sign'd  them.  1663  GKHHIKK  Counsel  49  As  for  the  founda 
tion  of  their  building,  it  ought  to  be  raised  at  first  leaning 
bight  ;  and  then  to  let  it  rest  to  settle,  for  if  only  brought.. 
a  foot  high  above  ground,  it  will  be  pusht  down  again,  but 
being  *  leaning  high,  it  will  be  preserved.  iSix  HUSKY  Diet. 
A!ns.t  Appogititure  or  *  Leaning  Note.  1530  PAI.SGR.  238/2 
*Leanyng  place,  apiiy.  1533  in  liayley  Tower  Land,  \. 
(1821)  p.  xix,  A  great  carrall  wyndow  .  .  and  lenyng  places 
made  new  to  the  same,  a  1850  RosSKTTi  Dante  <y  Circ, 
i.  (1874)  54  My  face  shows  my  heart's  colour,  verily, 
Which,  fainting,  seeks  for  any  leaning-place.  1535  CUVKK- 
DALE  2  Chron.  ix.  18  It  bad  two  *leanynge  postes  vpon 
both  the  sydes  of  the  seate.  c  1440  Promf,  Parv,  295/2 
*Letynynge  staffe,  cahpod'uini,  podium.  1552  HUI.OKT, 
Lenynge  staffe,  podhttn.  1530  PALSGR.  238/2  *Lean- 
yng  stoke,  afuifu.  1583  GOI.DING  Cah'in  on  Dent.  Ivi. 
335  They  will  Ije  a  sure  and  steadie  leaning  stocke  to 
rest  vppon.  1642  ROGERS  Naawan  8  To  worship  Riminon 
himself,  and  be  bis  Masters  leaning  stock  in  that  worship. 
1852  SKIIIKL  Organ  56  Sometimes  this  ledge,  or  leaning- 
stock  of  the  pipe,  has  a  semi-circular  cut,  into  which  the 
pipe  leans  back.  1875  OUSKI.EY  Harmony  xviii.  206  Ap- 
poggiaturas.  .are  supposed  to  be  a  kind  of  buttress  or  *lean- 
-----  '  " 


BOYER  Eng.-Fr.   Diet.   s.v.,  To  lean  one's  Head  back-  ing  support  to  the  note  before  which  they  are  placed. 

ward,  penchcr  le  tete  en  arrierc.     1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Leaning  v'''"'n)j  //'•  "•    [f.  LEAN  Z>.' + -ING  2. 

l.adyCeraldine's  C.\,  I  would  lean  my  spirit  o'er  you.  Tht    ,                   inclines;    f  inclining    towards    ; 

.887  BOWEN  Virg.  sEneid  n.  303,  I  ..  lean  mine  ear  to  the  _   . 


1887  BOWEN  Virg, 
sounds  of  the  air. 

t  Lean,  ».2  Obs.  In  I  hl&nian,  J  leanen,  5 
lenen,  lenyn.  [Oli.  hlxnian,  f.  ///*«£  LEAN  a.] 
a.  intr.  To  become  lean.  b.  trans.  To  make  lean. 

1:897  K.  ALFRED  Gregorys  Past.  xiv.  87  Ne  US  hit  Sonne 

nohtes  wan  buton  forha;fdnesse  anre,  3a;t  he  his  lichoman         „    ^    .. 

suence  &  htenije.     Ikiil.  xliii.  s'3  Donne  8onne  Sast  fla:sc         the  left.     1703 
hlzenaS.     c  1230  //«//'  Meid.  35  pi  rudi  neb  schal  leanen  &         ing  tower  of  1 
as  gres  grenen.     c  1400  Lanfranc's  Ciriirg.  Table  Contents         yon  leaning  tre 
4  Cap.  viii  of  fastnynge  a  lene  lyme,  and  to  lenen  a  fat 
lyme.     CM40  Proinp.  Pan:.   296/2   Lenyn,  or  make  lene, 
mactro.     1450-80  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  2  Of  thing  that  leneth 
the  body.     1616  T.  ADAMS  l>is.  of  Son!  23  The  spirituall 
[dropsy] . .  though  it  leanes  the  cai  kasse,  lards  the  conscience. 

Lean  (l'"h),  z».;1  Whaling,  [f.  LEAN  a.  and  s/'.-] 
trans.  To  cut  away  the  'lean'  adhering  to  the 
blubber  of  a  whale.  Hence  Lea-uing  vbl.  st>., 
also  with  up. 

1887  J.  T.  BROWN  in  Fish,  fs  Fish.  Industr.  U.S.  V.  Hist. 
q-  Meth.  II.  278  The  pieces  of  flesh  and  muscles  or  '  lean ' . . 
are  removed  ..  with  sharp  knives. .  .This  process  is  called 
'  leaning '.  Ibid.  281  To  sever  the  muscles  or  pieces  of  flesh 
that  persist  in  binding  the  fat  to  the  body. . .  The  . .  process 
is  called  ..  Meaning  up',  llnd.  282  The  mate  remains  and 
'  leans '  the  blubber  from  the  carcass. 

Lean(e,  obs.  form  of  LAIN  v.,  to  conceal. 

Leaner  (Ifnai).  [f.  LEAN  w.i  +  -sn1.]  One 
who  leans,  inclines,  or  reclines. 

a  1536  TINDALE  in  Marbeck  Bk.  of  Notes  (1581)  306  To 
heare  the  law  onelie  &  to  be  a  professour  therof  and  a  leaner 
vnto  it.  1631  R.  H.  Arraignm.  Whole  Creature  i.  11 
A  staffe  of  Reedes,  that  deceives  the  leaners  trust.  1646 
GivLECasesConsc.  3  Whereas  our  late  leaners  and  lingerers 
after  such  a  kinde  of  sect,  could  be  content  to  deny  all  these. 
1856  MRS.  BROWNING  Anr.  Liigk  n.  56  Strong  enough  to 
bear  Such  leaners  on  my  shoulder. 


person  in  devotion  or  affection. 

1577-87  HOLINSHKD  Citron,  III.  919/1  [Wolsey]  in  whonie 
the  king  receiued  such  a  leaning  fantasie,  for  that  he  [etc.]. 
*595  UANIEL  Ci~'.  It-'nrs  iv.  xxtx,  The  wel-known  right  of 
the  Earle  of  March  alurd  A  leaning  loue.  whose  cause  he 
did  pretend.  1697  DKYDKN  j^ueid  vin.  311  The  leaning 
head  hung  threatening  o'er  the  Hood,  and  nodded  to 
the  left.  1703  SMEATON  I-'.dyslonc  /,.  §  114  The  ..  lean 
ing  tower  of  Pisa.  1835  WILLIS  Mclanie  165  Midden  by 
yon  leaning  tree.  1860  I'VNDALL  Glac.  I.  xii.  89  In  front  of 
u^  was  a  second  leaning  mass. 

Leanish.  1""J),  a.  rare.  [f.  LEAN  a.  +  -is!!.] 
Somewhat  lean. 

1647  W.  linowsF  tr.  Ft'le.vamtt-r  il.  234  Her  waxing  leanish, 
.  .her  drooping  [etc.].  1737  URACKF.N  Farriery  linpr.  U757) 
II.  19  The  Neck  .  .  should  lie  leanish. 

Leanly  (Irnli'K  aih.  [f.  LEAN  a.  +  -i.v  2.]  In 
a  lean  fashion;  with  a  lean  body  or  form  ;  meagrely, 
poorly. 

1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Ttmg,  Maigrement,  leanely. 
1669  liuNVAN  HolyCitic  152  It  was  also  (though  but  leanly) 
represented  to  us  by  the  golden  state  of  old  Jerusalem 
in  the  days  of  Solomon  the  King.  1817  Examiner  67/1 
Most  leanly  shapen.  1876  LANIMK  Poems,  1's.  West  108 
So  leanly  sails  the  day  behind  the  day. 

Leanness  (lrn,nes).  Also  i  hlecnnes,  -nys, 
4  leenes,  4-5  lenesse,  5  leunesse,  leynes,  5-6 
lenenes(se,  6  leanenesse,  leanes,  Sc.  lein- 
nes.  [f.  LEAN  a.  +  -NESS.]  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  lean  ;  thinness  ;  meagreness  ; 
poverty  (of  land)  ;  barrenness  ;  etc. 

a  1000  in  Napier  Glosses  192/33  Macie,  mid  hlaennesse. 
c  1000  /EI.FRIC  Horn.  (Thorpe)  I.  522  Hwaet  is  |>a:t  man  be- 
sette  his  geSanc  on  nySerliuum  ^ingum,  buton  swilce  modes 
hlasnnys?  1382  WYCLIF  Ezek.  xxiv.  23  }e  shulen  .  .  faile  for 
:nes  in  aoure  wickidnessis.  1398  TREVISA  Hartli.  De  /'.A1. 


Leaning  (\l'mn},vl>l.sb.      [f. LEANZl.1  +  -INCl.]     ]    \.  x.  (1495)  116  Tomoche  lenesse  of  the  forheed  and  reuel- 
1.  The  action  of  LEAN  w.l;  inclination;  reclining.    ;    ynge  of  the  skynne.    c •upoLanfranSsCirnrg.  86  If >at.. 


r  looo  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xx.  46  pa  forman  hlininga  [Vulg. 
primes  discnbitHs}.  c  1440  Pronip.  Parv.  295/1  Leiyjnynge, 
appodiacio.  1530  PALSGK.  238/2  Leaning  to,  adhesion. 
1677  MOXON  Mecli.  Exerc.  5  According  to  the  leaning  of 
the  Chaps  of  your  Vice.  1712  BUDGELI.  Xffct.  No.  277  r  17 
The  various  Leanings  and  Bendings  of  the  Head.  1830 
HERSCHF.L  Stud.  Nat.  Phil.  241  If  the  bricks  ..had  all 
a  certain  leaning  or  bias  in  one  direction  out  of  the  perpen 
dicular.  1883  GII.MOUK  Mongols  xxvii.  321  Inexplicable 
leanings  and  movements  were  seen  about  the  shoulders. 

b.  Something  to  lean  upon  ;  t  spec,  the  flat  hori 
zontal  surface  formed  by  the  thickness  of  the  wall 
on  the  inner  and  lower  side  of  a  window. 

c  1531  Du  WES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  894  Lenyng  apptiis. 
1663  GERBIER  Counsel  20  Persons,  who.  .affect  low  leanings, 
to  make  use  either  to  sit  on.. or  to  shew  themselves.. to 
passengers. 

2.  fig.  Inclination,  bias ;  tendency,  '  penchant '. 
1587  HARRISON  England  n.  v.  (1877)  i.  130  [An  '  Italianate  ' 

Englishman  says  :]  He  is  a  foole  that . .  will  come  in  trouble 
for  constant  leaning  to  anie  [religion].  1795  BURKE  Th. 
on  Scarcity  Wks.  VII.  417  To  these,  great  politicians  may 
give  a  leaning,  but  they  cannot  give  a  law.  1838-9  HALLAM 
Hist.  Lit.  IV.  iv.  ii.  37  The  latter  was  as  little  suspected 
of  an  heterodox  leaning  as  Petavius  himself.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  ii.  I.  231  The  king  was  suspected  by  many  of 
a  leaning  towards  Rome.  1871  SMILES  Ckarac.  x.  (1876) 
290  Frederick  the  Great  . .  manifested  his  strong  French 
leanings  in  his  choice  of  books. 

3.  atlrib.  and   Comb.  (='for   leaning   upon  or 
against  for  rest  or   support'),   as   leaning-board, 
-carpet,  -chair,  -cushion,  -place,  -post,  -staff,  -Slip- 
port  ;  f  leaning-height,  the  height  of  the  '  lean 
ing  '  (see  i  b  sfec.)  of  a  window  from  the  floor ; 
also  used  adj.  =  next;    f  leaning-high  a.,  of  a 
height  to  lean  upon;  leaning-note Mus.  =  APPOG- 
OIATUKA;  leaning-stock,  (a)  a  support  (lit.  and 
fg.) ;  (/>)  in  an  organ,  the  ledge  on  which  apipe  rests. 

VOL.  VI. 


r_  lymes  ben  mene  bitwene  fames  &  lenenes.  c  1400  tr. 
Secreta  Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  115  He  bat  hauys  a  mene 
fface,  in  chekys  and  templys,  bowynge  to  Lennesse.  1547 
BORDE  Dyetary  xvii.  276  The  fames  of  flesshe  is  not  so 
moche  nutrytyue  as  the  leenes  of  flesshe.  1562  J.  HEY- 
WOOD  Prov.  ff  Epigr.  (1867)  104  Better  all  be  fatte  ..  Than 
linger  in  leannesse.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  i.  i.  112  The 
poore  King  Reignier,  whose  large  style  Agrees  not  with  the 
leannesse  of  his  purse.  i6n  SPEED  Theat.  Gt. 


Brit.  x. 


poor 

leannesse  of  his  pi. — 

(1614)  19/1  A  sand  . .  which  being  spread  upon  the  face  of 


the  earth,  bettereth  the  leannesse  thereof  for  grain.     1634 
Sm  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  147  The  women  ..  incline  rather  to 
corpulency  than  leannesse.     1862  STANLEY  Jew.  Ch.  (1877) 
I.  iv.  66  The  sacred  kine.  .fit  symbols  of  the  leanness  or  the 
fertility  of  future  years.      1871   MORLEY  Carlyle  in  Crit. 
Misc.  Ser.  I.  233  A  most  unlovely  leanness  of  judgment. 
Leant,  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  of  LEAN  v.1 
Lean-to  (IrntK),  si.  (and  a.).     Also  5  lenetoo, 
7-8  lean  too,  -toe,  lentoo,  8  lento,  9  U.S.  dial. 
leanter,  linter.     [f.  LEAN  v.1  +  To  adv.] 

A.  sb.  '  A  building  whose  rafters  pitch  against 
or  lean  on  to  another  building  or  against  a  wall ' 
(Gwilt) ;  a  penthouse. 

1461  mArchxol.  XXIII.  107  Emend' unius  Lenetoo  juxta 
parlur'  annex'.  Magn'  Aule.  1618  R.  HARRIS  Samuel's 
funeral  To  Rdr.  (1622),  Me  thought  it  handsomer  to  lay  all 
my  stuffe  vpon  the  foundation,  then  to  set  vp  a  leane-to. 

1638  in  T.  Lechford  Note-Bk.  (1885)  54  And  also  the  old 
house  and  lean-toos,  yard   and  garden   thereto  belonging. 

1639  Ibid.  217  Provided  that  the  said  Brackenbury  shall  have 
liberty  to  make  a  leanto  unto  the  end  of  the  parlor.     1704 

MADAM  S.  KNIGHT  Jrnl.  (1865)  24  Shee  conducted  me  to  a 
parlour  in  a  little  back  Lento.  1782  Phil.  Trans.  LXXII. 
358  A  wall  is  continued  eastward  . .  having  a  stable  built 
against  it  as  a  lean-to.  1854  HAWTHORNE  Eng.  Note-Bks. 
(1883)  I.  509  On  one  side  of  the  church-tower  there  was  a 
little  penthouse,  or  lean-to,— merely  a  stone  roof,  about  three 
or  four  feet  high,  and  supported  by  a  single  pillar.  1861 
MRS.  STOWE  Pearl  Orr's  Isl.  10  A  brown  house  of  the 
kind  that  the  natives  call '  lean-to '  or  '  linter  '.  1884  Laiu 


LEAP. 

Times  Rep.  1,1.  238/2  An  old  lean-to  facing  Gower-sfreet 
had  been  raised  and  a  room  erected  above  it. 

trait sf,  1871  L.  STKPHKN  t'laygr.  Europe  iv.  (1894)  101 
A  ltdge  of  snow  . .  funned  a  kind  of  lean-to  against  the  . . 
precipitous  rock. 

B.  at  t  rib*  (or  adj.}  Belonging  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  a  building  such  as  that  described  in  A.  Also, 
placed  so  as  to  lean  against  something. 

1649  in  J.  Merrill  Hist.  Awcslniry  (1880)  42  A  payer  of 
hinges  of  one  of  y1' doores  &  y  railes  yl  He  by  yu  leantuo 
side.  1666  Dedham  Rec.  (1894)  IV.  122  The  said  bridge  or 
foot  plankes  and  leaneto  rayles.  1833  MARKYAT  /*.  Simple 
xxi,  The  buildings  appropriated  for  the  prisoners  were  built 
with  lean-to  roofs  on  one  side.  1860  (ii-:o.  ELIOT  Mill  en  Ft. 
i.  iv,  A  lean-to  pigsty.  1882  STKVENSON  New  Aml>t  Nts. 
(1884)  2j6  They  had  set  fire  to  the  lean-to  outhouse. 

t  Lea'ny,  a.  Ubs.  Also  5  leuey.  [f.  I.KAX  a. 
+  -v  '.]  Lean. 

14..  Nobte  /&-,  Cookry  (Napier  1882)  95  Take  leney 
beef  and  cut  it  in  tliyn  lesks.  1579  SI-KNSEK  Sheph.  (at. 
July  iyi>  They  ban  fatte  kernes,  and  teany  knaut-s.  1602 
DAVISUN  Rhapsody  (1611)  39  Thou  leany  flocke  that  didst 
uf  lule  lament. 

Leap  (1/p),  s/t.'1  Forms:  i  hlyp,  3  lupe  (//\ 
leope,  leep'e,  (lip),  4-6  lepe,  6-7  leape,  6-  leap. 
[OK.  h/yp,  Anglian  *hUp  str.  in.isc. :— OTeut.  type 
*///(?////--;,  corresponds  (apart  from  declension)  to 
OKris.  >bec--Jitip,  Du.  loop,  DUG.  hlouf  .Ml III. 
louf,  mod.Kur.  /tiiif),  OX.  hlaup  neut.  (Da.  />/', 
S\v.  /Up-  in  compounds) ;  f.  root  of  LEAP  ^.] 

1.  An  act  of  leaping  ;  a  springing  from  the  ground 
or  other  standing-place  ;  a  bound,  jump,  spring. 

a 900  CYNKWULF  Crist  747  tGr.)  Swa  we  men  sculon 
heorum  sehy^dum  hlypum  styllan.  c  1230  Halt  Ma'd.  2  ( 
A  inuchc  lupe  duneward.  1387  TKEVISA  Higfan  (.Rolls) 
III.  55  And  foito  make  bat  good  he  lepe  oner  |>e  wal  at 
ou  lee]K-.  </  1400-50  Alexander  1761  pou  . .  maa  bi  lepis 
&.  bi  laikis  &  quat  be  lisle  ellis,  As  ratons  or  ru^e  inyse 
in  a  rowme  chambre,  a  1420  HoccicEVE  De  ^*'t'Ar-  i*>'inc. 
34  ;6  He  at  a  leep  was  at  hir  and  hir  kyste.  <.  1450  J/,  r- 
lin  14-^  It  i-;  terete  m-de  a  man  to  go  bak  to  recuiu-r  the 
lictn-r  his  k-ep.  1470-85  M  AI.OKV  Arthur  in.  v,  'tin-  hnie 
k'pie  a  i;rL-te  lepe.  1573  UAKKI  Alt'.  L,  204  A  leap  or  jump. 
1660  F.  HKOOKK  ti.  Le  />/<inc's  Trat:  184  TliL-y  spring 
auay  with  most  stupendious  leaps.  1700  WALLIS  in  Ct>t- 
i.'tt.  (O.  H.  S.i  1.  318  Mr.  Hosely  [was]  observed-  tu  have 
leaped,  at  six  continued  leaps,  one  and  twenty  yards,  three 
qnarh.Ts  and  smut.-  odd  inches.  1711  Aimisos  .S/vi7.  No. 
221  P  4  Those  who  had  taken  this  Leap  were  observed  never 
to  relapse  into  that  Passion.  tTTfGoLDSM.  \at.  ///*/.  <  177'') 
VI.  322  It  sometimes  happen^,  however,  that  tliey  [-almoiij 
want  strength  to  make  the  leap.  \%*$Sporting Mag.  XV.  346 
Our  elders  took  leaps,  now  they  are  all  jumps.  1833  Regal, 
//ix'f.  Car<f/ry  I.  61  For  the  'Standing  Leap1,  bring  tlic 
horse  up  to  the  bar  at  an  animated  walk.. .  For  the  '  Flying 
Leap',  the  horse  must  not  be  hurried.  1867  L.\hY  IIi-KitKHr 
(.'m</lc  L.  i.  7  The  spot  ..  from  whence  the  Mameluke  .. 
took  the  famous  leap  on  horseback. 

b.  transf.  z\\\\fig.  esp.  An  abrupt  movement  or 
change;  a  sudden  transition.  Also  with  an  adv., 
as  leap-up. 

c  1000  Sa.v.  Leechd.  III.  264  De  saltit  /««a'...pret  is  i\i-s 
monan  hlyp  for  ban  \>G  he  oferhlypS  xnne  da;^.  (( 1225 
Ancr.  A'.  48  pe  heorte  is  a  ful  wilde  best,  and  makc5  niunie 
wilde  lupes,  as  Seint  Gregorie  sei3,  'nichil  corde  fugacius  '. 
c  1400  1  ";i'rt/«<r  ff  Caw.  72  Ful  light  of  lepes  has  thou  ben» 
ay.  ii  1420  HOCCI.EVK  De-  Rfg.  Prim.  1767  And  for-pi,  sone, 
\\ole  I  make  a  leepe  ffrom  hem  [-lories],  and  go  wole  I  to 
\*  empryse  bat  I  first  took.  1577-87  Hoi.issiiKn  C/inui. 
(1807-81  IV.  653  Leaving  the  lord  lieutenant  for  a  while,  ue 
uill  give  a  little  leape  to  actions  of  manhood  against  the 
enimie.  1592  UACON  Obse.n>.  Libel  Wks.  1826  V.  412  One 
Harrow  . .  made  a  leap  from  a  vain  and  libertine  youth,  hi 
a  preciseness  in  the  highest  degree.  1661  FKLTIIAM  Resok:  s 
II.  xxviii.  (ed.  8}  238  "Us  justly  matter  of  amazement,  for 
a  man  in  the  leap  of  the  one,  or  in  the  tumble  of  either  of 
these,  to  retain  a  mind  unaltered.  1701  SWIFT  Contests 
Nobles  $  Comm.  iii.  Miscell.  (1711)  41  Thus  in  a  very  few 
Years  the  Commons  proceeded  so  far  as  to  wrest  the  Power 
of  chusing  a  King  inUrely  out  of  the  Hands  of  the  Nobles ; 
which  was  so  great  a  Leap  . .  that  [etc.],  1856  GRINDOS 
Life  i.  (1875)  7  The  leap  of  the  stamens  of  the  Kalmia  from 
their  niches  in  the  corolla.  1860  TVNDALL  Glac.  n.  xi.  289 
The  boulders  and  debris,  .came  infrequent  leaps  and  rushes 
down  the  precipice.  1875  DOWDRN  Shaksfere  86  The  energy, 
the  leap-up,  the  direct  advance  of  the  will  of  Helena.  1885 
FAIRBAIKN  Catholicism  89  Every  attempt  ..  to  discover 
method  and  progress  in  creation,  without  leap  or  gap,  vio 
lence  or  interference,  .was  [etc.], 

C.  Phrases.  A  leap  in  the  dark :  a  hazardous 
action  undertaken  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  conse 
quences.  By  leaps,  by  leaps  and  bounds :  by  sudden 
transitions;  used  esp.  to  express  startling  rapidity 
of  advance  or  increase. 

1698  VANBRUGH  Prov.  Wife  v.  vi,  Go,  now  I  am  in  for 
Hobbe's  Voyage  :  a  great  Leap  in  the  Dark.  1721  DE  FOE 
MottFlandirs(L%4Q}  75  Make  matrimony,  like  death,  a  leap 
in  the  dark.  1851  NICHOL  Arc/lit.  Heav.  154  The  telescope, 
in  passing  through  it  [the  Milky  Way],  often  gees  by  leaps 
from  one  cumulus  to  another.  1867  EARL  Dwfcw  m  Han- 
sard  Purl.  Deb.  Ser.  111.  CLXXXIX.  952  No  doubt  we  are 
making  a  great  experiment,  and  '  taking  a  leap  in  the  dark  . 
1885  Illustr.  Land.  News  8  Aug.  143/2  Electricity  has  been 
advanced  'by  leaps  and  bounds'. 

2.  A  leaping-place  ;  something  to  be  leaped  over 
or  from.     Also,  the  place  or  distance  leaped. 

Frequent  in  place-names,  as  Deerleap,  Hindlip^  Smug 
gler's  Leapt  Lover's  Leap. 

CMOS  LAY.  1928  Nu  . .  haueO  pat  chf  bare  nome  on  alche 
leode  bat  baet  weos  Geomagoges  lupe.  c  1400  MAUNDEV. 
(Roxb.)  xiii.  56  Halfe  a  myle  fra  Nazareth  es  J>e  leep  |>at 
oure  Lord  leped  fra  be  lews.  1539  Dere  leapes  [see  DEER 
4b].  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  KT//,v.  1. 139  You  take  a  Precepit 
for  no  leape  of  danger,  And  woe  your  owne  destruction. 
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LEAP. 

1692  R.  L'EsTRANCE  Fables  Ivii.  57  After  they  have  carry'd 
their  Riders  safe  over  All  Leaps.  1711  ADDISON  Spect. 
No.  223  P  4  This  Place  was  therefore  called  The  Lover's 
Leap.  1791  G.  GAMBADO  Ann.  Horsetn,  vi.  (18091  QO  The 
-•oil  is  pretty  stiff,  the  leaps  large  and  frequent.  1818  J. 
LAWRENCE  Brit.  Field  Sports  410  He  ran  his  Horse  at  a 
Leap,  which  every  one  else  in  the  Field  refused. 

b.  Salmon  leap,  a  precipitous  fall  in  a  river 
(either  natural  or  contrived  artificially)  over  which 
salmon  leap  in  ascending  the  river  for  breeding. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  iRollsl  I.  369  In  Irlond  beeji  l>re 
vamoun  lepes.  1661  LUVELL  Hist.Anim.  <y  Min.  220  They 
[salmon]  are  taken  at  leapes. 

3.  Of    animals:     The    action    of   leaping   (the 
female  . 

1607  MARKKAH  Caval.  i.  (1617)  38  [They]  being  desirous 
to  get  into  good  races,  are  fayne  to  get  leapes  for  their 
Mares,  either  by  courtesie,  bribes,  or  stealth.  1697  DRYUEN 
s£H*/</vi.36The  rushing  leap,  the  doubtful  progeny.  1708 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4428/16  A  Dapple  Grey  Horse  . .  to  be  had 
for  a  Guinea  a  Leap. 

transf.  1616  B.  JONSON  Devil  an  Ass  m.  iii.  (1631)  1^-4 
Me  en  raft .  .could  you  ha'  . .  Beene  satisfied  with  a  leape  o1 
your  Host's  daughter.  1632  MASSINGKK  City  Madam  iv. 
ii,  I  well  know  him  For  a  most  insatiate  drabber.  He  hath 
given,  Before  he  spent  his  own  estate  . .  A  hundred  pound 
a  leap. 

4.  The  sudden  fall  of  a  river  to  a  lower  level. 
1796  Statist.  Ace.  Scotl.  XVII.  61 1  Where  the  Esk..  forms 

a  linn  or  leap.  1809  A.  HENRV  Trow.  16  The  Sault  de 
Saint-Louis  . .  is  highest  of  the  saults,  falls,  or  leaps,  in  this 
part  of  the  Saint-Lawrence.  1843  RASKIN  Mod.  Paint.  I. 
n.  v.  iii.  §  22  The  quiet  stream  is  a  succession  of  leaps  and 
pools.  1872  JFNKINSON  Guide  A'«^.  Lakes  (ed.  6)  286  The 
water  makes  five  or  six  leaps  in  its  descent. 

f5.  An  alleged  name  for  a  'company*  of  leo 
pards.  Obs. 

1486  Bk.  St.  A  Ibans  F  vj  b,  A  Lepe  of  Lebardis. 

6.  Mining.   A  fault  or  dislocation  of  strata.     A 
leap  up  or  leap  down,  one  caused  by  upheaval  or 
sinking  of  the  strata. 

1747  HOOSON  Miner's  DU~t.t  Leap  ..  is  when  the  Vein  is 
thrown  of  from  its  perpendicular  Course,  at  once  into  the 
Side  ;  these  Leaps  never  happen,  Imt  at  some  Way  board, 
or  large  Bed-joynt.  1855  Cornwall  109  Vertical  Intersec 
tions. — These  are  commonly  called  leaps,  or  throws.  1874 
].  H.  COLLINS  Metal  Mining  Gloss,  s.v.  Fault.  If  [the 
displacement  of  strata  is]  upwards,  a  leap  or  upthrow  ;  if 
downwards,  a  slide  or  downthrow. 

7.  Mus.  A  passing  from  one  note  to  another  by 
an  interval  greater  than  a  degree  of  the  scale. 

1674  PLAVFORD  Skill  Mas.  \.  xi.  45  By  the  taking  of  the 
greater  Sixth  that  falls  by  a  leap.  1811  BUSBY  Diet.  Mus. 
led.  3),  Leaps,  this  word  is  properly  applicable  to  any  dis 
junct  degree,  but  is  generally  used  to  signify  a  distance 
consisting  of  several  intermediate  intervals.  1889  E.  PROI  r 
Hartnony  fed.  iol  vi.  §  164  A  second  inversion  may  be  ap 
proached  either  by  leap  .  .or  by  step.. from  the  root  position 
of  another  chord. 

8.  Comb.:  leap-Christian  (see  quot.)  ;  f  leap- 
month,   February   of   leap  year;    leap-ore,   'the 
most   inferior  quality  of  tin   ore'  (Cent.  Dict,}\ 
leap     pease,    ?  parched-peas ;     f  leap-skip     a. 
(nonce-wJ.},    applied   to    the   knight's    move    in 
chess;    t  leap-staff,   a  leaping-pole.     Also  LEAP 

DAY,  LEAP  YEAR. 

I647TRAPP  Comm.  Ep.  fy  Kev.  App.  684  *Leap-Christians 
are  not  so  much  to  be  liked,  that  all  on  the  sudden,  of  noto 
rious  profane  become  extremely  precise  and  scrupulous. 
1566  PAINTEK  Pal.  Pleas.  IV.  36  The  *leape  moneth,  which 
is  February.  1648-60  HEXHAM  Dutch  Diet.,  De  Schrickel- 
titooidt,  the  Leape-month.  1620  MARKHAM  Fareiv.  Hush, 
(1625)  137  The  field  Pease,  .are  onely  for  boy  ling  and  making 
of  "leape  Pease,  or  parching.  1(1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH. 
fam.  Ep.  Wks.  (1711)  146  The  lady.  .is.  .inhibited  from  the 
*leap-skip  bound  of  the  knights.  £1626  Ditk  ofDeron.  iv. 
iii.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  II.  78  One  with  a  "leape  stafte  may  leape 
over  it. 

Leap  H/p),  sb?  Forms:  i  16ap,  3-6  lep>, 
4-5  leep(e,  6-7  leape,  7-  leap  ;  dial.  5  leippe, 
7-8  lib,  8  lip,  9  lep(e.  [OE.  I4ap  str.  masc.  => 
ON.  laup-r  (MSw.  loper)] 

1.  A  basket.     Now  dial.     Cf.  SEED-LEAF. 

riooo  WULFSTAN  How.,  De  Confessione  i  Napier)  293  Da 
barr  man  up  of  San  Se  hi  laefdon  twelf  leapas  fulle.  a  1250 
Owl  ff  Night.  359  The}  thu  m'me  evere  oth  than  lepe. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  4486  A  lepe  . .  Wit  bred  J»at  i  bar  on  mi 
heued.  Ibid.  19719  In  a  lep  men  lete  him  dun  Vte  ouer  be 
walles  o  J>e  tun.  1388  WVCLIF  Exod.  ii.  3  Thanne  sche 
took  a  leep  of  segge.  .and  puttide  the  ;ong  child  with  ynne. 
1432  50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  195  Moyses  thabbot  . .  toke  a 
lepe  fulle  of  gravelle  on  his  backe.  1495-6  Durham  Ace. 
Rolls  (Surtees)  653  Pro  leippez  el  Scotellez  pro  granario. 
1530  PALSGR.  238/2  Lepe  or  a  basket,  corbeille.  1641  BKST 
Farm.  Bits.  (Surtees)  23  The  other  leape  is  to  putte  the 
worst  lockes  of  wooll  into,  a  1825  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Angliat 
Lept  lepey  a  large  deep  basket. 

fb.  Used  locally  as  a  measure;  in  Sussex,  ac 
cording  to  Kay,  half  a  bushej.  ?  Obs. 

1277  Extent  Manor  of  Cerring,  Suss,  in  Du  Cange  s.  v. 
Leta,  Et  colliget  de  nucibus  in  boscocomini  tertiam  partem 
unius  mensurx,  qua;  vocatur  Lepe,  quod  est  tertia  pars  2 
bussellorum,  et  valet  quadrantem.  1674  RAY  S.  4-  £,  C. 
Words  70  A  Leap  or  Lib  ;  Suss.  Half  a  bushel. 

2.  A  basket  in  whicn  to  catch  or  keep  fish. 

c  1000  >£LFRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  167/14  Nassa, 
bojenet,  we/ leap.  1297  R.  Gi.ouc.  (Rolls)  5352  In  lepes  & 
in  coufles  so  iy>che  viss  hi!  ssollef>  hum  bringe  j>,a  ech  mon 
ssal  wondry  of  so  gret  cacchinge.  1381  WYCLIF  Job  xl.  26 
Whether  thou  shalt  611e  nettis  with  his  skyn,  and  the  lep 
[1388  leepl  of  fisshis  with  the  hed  of  hym  ?  c  1440  Promp* 
Parv.  297/1  Leep,  for  fysshe  kepynge,  or  takynge,  tiassa. 
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1481-90  Howard  Hovtseh.  Bks.  (Roxb.)  363  Item.,  for 
makenge  of  lepes  and  othir  gere  for  the  kechyn  to  kepe 
ynne  eles  ij.  s.  ix.  d.  1530  PALSGR.  287/2  Welle  or  lepe  for 
fysshe,  bouticle.  1533-4  Act  25  Hen.  /••'///,  c.  7  (No  person 
snal  take]  in.  .any  wele..  lepe.  .or  by  any  other  engyne.. 
the  yonge  frye..of  any  kynde  of  Salmon.  1603  HOLLAND 
Plutarch's  Mor.  218  Weaving  them  close  together  ..  after 
the  maner  of  a  fishers  leape  or  weele  net.  1649  RLITHK 
Eng.  Imprtni.  Impr.  (1653)  172  The  Osier  . .  is  of  especiall 
use  for  . .  fishermen  for  making  Leaps  &  in>truments  to 
catch  fish  in.  1873  Act  36  <$•  37  I'ict.  c.  71  §  15  Except 
wheels  or  leaps  for  taking  lamperns. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  leap  maker  ^wccl\  f  leap- 
head,  a  wecl ;  7  leap -hole  isee  quot.  1641). 

1360-1  Durh.  Ace.  Rolls  563  Johanni  lepemaker  pro  4 
spartis  pro  bracina,  2  scuteles,  2  flekes  (etc.],  8s.  ^d.  1483 
Cath.  A  tig  1.  213/2  A  I.epe  maker,  cophinarius,  corbio.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  248  A  wonderfull  number  of  these  Yeels 
..insomuch  as  in  the  leapweeles  and  weernets  ..  there  be 
found  somtime  a  thousand  of  them  wrapped  together  in  one 
ball.  1611  COTGR.,  Ufannequin.  .also,  a  little  basket,  leape- 
head,  or  weele,  made  of  bullrushes,  and  vsed  by  fishermen. 
1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  61  When  . .  wee  feare  that 
it  will  heate  in  the  mowe,  then  doe  wee  drawe  up  a  leape 
aboute  the  middle  of  each  room  stead ;  and  soe  by  this 
meanes  the  storme  getteth  a  vent  by  the  leap-holes. 

Leap  >  1/p),  v.  ra.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  leaped 
(1/pt),  leapt  (lept).  Forms :  i  hleapan,  3 
leapen,  leepe n  u,  leoppe,  lupe,  4  luppe'n, 
lippe,  lijpe,  lip,  leope,  Kent.  Iheape,  3-4  lepen, 
3  6  lepe,  $-6Si'.  and  north,  dial,  leip,  5-7  leppe, 
3, 6-7  leape,  6- leap.  Pa.t.  i  hle"op,//.  hlupcn, 
(safy'.  hliepe\  3  leope(n,  leop(pe,  le'(o)up,  lupe, 


Ihiep,  lip,  loop,  lup,  4-7  lope,  4,  6  St.,  9  lape, 
5  lappe.  laup,  6  leap,  lapp,  loppe,  3-9  St.  and 
north,  dial,  lap  ;  weak  forms  3  leopt,  3-5  lepte, 
4  leepte,  lepide,  lippid(e,  lippte,  lupten,  4  6 
leped,  6  leapte,  5-7  lept,  6-  leapt,  leaped. 
Pa.  pple.  i  hleapen,  3  ileope,  3-6  lopen,  5  lopon, 
6Sf.  loppin, 6,  8  Sc.  loppen,  9-5V.  luppen;  weak 
forms  4  lippid,  6-7  lept,  6-  leapt,  7-  leaped. 
[A  Com.  Teut.  reduplicating  str.  vb.,  which  has 
become  weak  in  Kng.  :  OE.  hleapan  fpa.  t.  hleop^ 
pi.  hlupon,  pa.  pple.  'hleapen}  corresponds  to 
OFris.  ( //  lApa,  hliaj>a,  pa.  t.  /*/<'/,  pa.  pple.  hlcpent 
OS.  (a-~}hlopan,  pa.  t.  pi.  -hliopun  (MDu.  Wpen, 
Du.  loopen,  pa.  t.  Hep,  pa.  pple.  geloopen},  OHO. 
(]i)lauffan ,  loufan  (MUG.  loitfen*  mod.G.  laitftn, 
pa.  t.  lieft  pa.  pple.  gelaitfen),  OX.  hlaiipa,  pa.  t. 
hlidp)  pi.  hlioponi)  hlupom,  pa.  pple.  hlaupenn 
(Sw.  lopa,  Da.  fybe},  Goth.  it$}-hlaupan:— OTeut. 
*hlaitpan.  The  equivalent  LOUP,  from  ON.  hlanpa, 
has  in  Sc.  and  some  northern  dialects  supplanted 
the  native  form  in  the  present  stem. 

No  certain  affinities  outside  Teut.  are  known:  some 
scholars  have  suggested  connexion  with  Lith.  klupoti  to 
remain  kneeling,  klupti  to  fall  on  one's  knees,  to  stumble; 
or  with  Gr.  XOAV/X$OS  diver.] 

f  1.  intr.  To  run  ;  to  go  hastily  or  with  violence ; 
to  rush,  to  'throw  oneself*.  Also  with  advs.,  as 
forth,  out.  (In  OE.,  lit  hleapan  ~\.o  escape.)  Obs. 

Beowulf  (Z.)  865  Hwilum  hea^o-rofe  hleapan  leton  on 
Xe-flit  faran  fealwe  mearas.  n..  O.K.  Chron.  an.  1072 
(MS.  D.)  Her  Eadwine  eorl  &  Morkere  eorl  hlupon  ut  & 
mislice  ferdon  on  wuda.  Ibid.  an.  1087  (MS.  Laud),  Roger 
het  an  of  heom  se  hleop  into  bam  castele  set  NorSwic. 
c  1205  LAY.  24847  }if  Arour  ne  leope  to  swulc  hit  a  liun 
weore  and  |*as  word  seide.  a  1225  Juliana  38  pis  eadie 
meiden  ..  leop  to  ant  lahte  him.  r  1250  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  2726 
And  to  hem  ward  swide  he  lep.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  8170 
Vor  hor  hors  were  al  astoned . .  ac  some  stode .  .stille  &  some 
lepte  her  &  fyer.  111300  Cursor  M.  4541  pe  boteler  to  be 
prisun  lep.  £"1330  Assnmp.  I'irg.  (B.  M.  MS.' 613  To  pe 
beere  he  cam  lepand.  1340  A  venb.  240  po  Ihip  op  pe 
mayster  and  him  keste.  1362  LANGL,  P.  PI.  A.  Prol.  94 
Krchedekenes  and  Deknes  ..  tieon  lopen  to  londun.  1375 
HARBOUR  Bruce  x.  242  Thai  that  neir  enbuschit  war  Lap 
out.  1528  St.  Papers  Hen.  I'll  I  >  IV.  493  The  freindes  of 
the  said  trailer  are  loppen  to  hym  into  Scotlaunde.  c  1560 
Durham  Depos.  (Surtees)  65  He  hard  a  sturr  in  the  strejt, 
and  therwith  lap  furth.  1596  DALRVMPLE  tr.  Leslie  s  Hist. 
Scot.  n.  163  'I  he  Scottis  couragious  ..  leipis  to  straikis. 
1644  K-  UAH.LIK  Lett.  (1841)  II.  217  Coll.  Macgillespick's 
son,  who,  with  two  thousand  five  hundred  runagates  from 
Ireland,  are  loppen  over  here.  1716  RAMSAY  On  Wit  15 
Hameward  with  clever  strides  he  lap. 

t  b.  To  break  out  in  an  illegal  or  disorderly  way. 

a  1670  J.  SCOT  Staggering  State  (1754)  153  He. .grieving 
that  he  had  not  that  power  in  court  that  he  thought  his  birth 
and  place  deserved,  leapt  out,  and  made  sundry  out-reds 
against  the  king. 

2.  To  rise  with  both  (or  all  four)  feet  suddenly 
from  the  ground  or  other  standing- place,  alighting 
in  some  other  position ;  to  jump,  spring.  Often  with 
advs.,  as  aside,  eitntm,  in,  out.  Also  with  cognate 
object. 

^897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past,  xxxiii.  214  Daet  hie  ne 
hliepen  unwillende  on  Saet  scorene  clif  unSeawa.  c  1200 
ORMIN  11792  purrh  J>att  telajje  gast  himm  badd  Dun  liepenn 
off  be  temmple.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  1829  His  hors 
for  fere  gan  to  turne.  And  leepe  aside,  and  foundred  as  he 
leepe.  .1450  Merlin  21  He  hadde  lepte  in  to  the  ryverand 
drowned  hym-self.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  x.  x.  no  The 


him  leip  Thre  lowpis  in  ane.     1612  I'IRAVTON  Poly-olb,  _ 
322  Cauerns  in  the  earth,  so  darke  and  wondrous  deepe  As 


LEAP. 

that,  into  whose  mouth  the  desperate  Roman  leepe.  1688 
BOVLK  Final  Causes  Nat.  Things  n.  53  He  [the  frog]  must 
. .  shut  his  eyes,  and  so  leap  blindly.  1707  Lond.  Gaz.  No. 
4382/4  Stolen,  .a  bright  bay  Gelding,,  .walks,  trots,  gallops, 
and  leaps.  1711  AnmsoN  Spect.  No.  233  F  2  This  Account 
..only  mentioning  the  Name  of  the  Lover  who  leaped,  the 
Person  he  leaped  for.  1725  RAMSAY  Gentle  Sheph.  \.  i,  I. . 
lap  in  o'er  the  dyke.  1867  GKO.  ELIOT  Rotnola  xx.  He 
leaped  up  the  stone  steps  by  two  at  a  time.  1884  LADY 
VKRNEY  in  Contemp.  Rev.  Oct.  547  To  save  himself  by 
leaping  from  the  car. 

Proverb.  1546  J.  HRYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  6  Ye  may  learne 
.  to  looke  or  ye  leape.  c  1570  Marr.  II  it  fy  Science  iv.  K 
C  iv,  But  he  that  leapes  before  he  loke,  good  sonne,  Maye 
leape  in  the  myre. 

b.  Phrase.  {Ready)  to  leap  out  of  \  oneself  or 
one9 s  skin  (as  an  expression  of  delight  or  eagerness). 

1611  SHAKS.  Ir'int.  'P.  v.  ii.  54  Our  King  being  ready  to 
leape  out  of  himselfe,  for  ioy  of  his  found  Daughter.  1629 
MASSINGEH  Picture  in.  i,  Tho%  a  pxx>r  snake,  I  will  leap  Out 
of  my  skin  for  joy.  1776  FOOTE  Capuchin  i.  Wks.  1799  II. 
388,  I  should  have  been  ready  to  leap  out  of  my  skin  at  the 
sight  of  a  countryman  in  foreign  parts. 

c.  To  spring  to  one's  seat  upon  a  horse,  into  the 
saddle.     Often  with  up.     Also,  f  to  leap  on,  •)•  to 
leap  to  horse. 

^900  tr.  Bxda?$  Hist.  \\.  x.  [xiii.]  (1890)  138  [He]  hleop  on 
Jwes  cyninges  stedan.  <  1205  LAV.  9284  Leuiip  he  an  hU 
stede.  c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  41/232  And  lupe  Jx>u  up 
bi-hynde  me.  c  1330  Arth.  A;-  Jftwi  5278  (Kolbing)  Opon 
her  hors  J>ai  lopen  swij>e.  13..  Sir  Bents  1945  (MS.  A.) 
Into  Ye  sadel  a  lippte.  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  n.  28  The 
bruss  lap  on,  and  thiddir  raid.  c  1440  Gtnerydes  2262 
Gcnerydes  leppe  vppe  vppon  his  stede.  c  1450  Merlin  236 
Thei  dide  his  comaundement,  and  lepe  to  horse,  a  1533 
Lu.  BEKNEKS  HUM  Ixii.  216  Huon  &  his  company  lept  on 
theyr  horses.  1600  Disc.  G(nurie  L'onspir.  in  Moyses  Mem. 
Scot.  (1755!  265  Before  his  majestic  . .  could  leape  on  horse 
back,  a  1670  SPALUING  'J'ronb.  L'/tas.  1  (Bannatyne  Club)  I. 
94  Allwayes,  he  lap  on  in  Aberdein,  about  60  horse  with 
swords,  pUtolls,  [etc.].  1841  KLHHINSTONE  Hist.  Ind.  II. 
ii.  137  Humayuu  had  only  time  to  leap  on  horseback. 
d..  Of  a  fish  :  To  spring  from  the  water. 

1387  THKVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  203  A  greet  fische  leep 
into  be  schip.  1423  JAS.  I.  Kingis  Q.  cliii,  Lytill  fischis.. 
with  bakkis  blewe  as  lede,  Lap  and  play  it.  1536  HELLENDFN 
Cron.  Scot.t  Descr.  Alb.  xi.  (1541)  Cijb,  Als  sone  as  thir 
salmond  cumis  to  ye  lyn,  thay  leip.  1813  HOGG  Queers 
}\'akt  71  The  troutis  laup  out  of  the  Leven  Louch.  1867 
F.  FRANCIS  Angling  ix.  (1880)  334  Whenever  a  salmon  leaps 
you  must  keep  a  slack  line. 

e.  To  leap  at :  to  make  a  spring  at  in  order  to 
seize;  Jig.  to  exhibit  engerness  for.  Cf.  to  jump  at. 
So  f  to  leap  to  be  or  do  something. 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  «V  Cl.  m.  xiii.  51  If  Caesar  please,  our 
Master  Will  leape  to  be  his  Friend.  1632  MASSINGER  Maid 
of  Hon.  in.  i,  My  too  curious  appetite  ..  Would  leap  at  a 
mouldy  crust.  1653  WALTON  Angler  214,  I  could  ..  see 
fishes  leaping  at  Flies  of  several  shapes  and  colours.  1665 
BOYLE  Occas.  Reft.  \.  i,  But  observe  this  Dogg;  I  hold  him 
out  Meat . . :  Tis  held  indeed  higher  than  he  can  Leap ;  and 
yet,  if  he  Leap  not  at  it,  I  do  not  give  it  him.  1671  L.  ADUI- 
SON  W.  Barbary  20  Large  Incoms,  the  baite  disloyalty  still 
leaps  at.  1824  SCOTT  Kttffastmiltt  Let.  xiii,  Saunders  lap  at 
the  proposition. 

3.  To  spring  sportively  up  and  down;    to  jump 
(with  joy,  mirth,  etc.") ;  to  dance,  skip. 

(•900  tr.  'Bxda's  Hist.\.  iii.  (1891 )  390  He  up  astode  &  aa  wa-s 
gongende  &  hleapende  &  Dryhten  heri^ende.  c  1205  LAV. 
24697  Summe  heo  gunnen  lepen.  1340  Ayenb.  156  pe  asse 
..begin)?  to  Iheape  and  yernji  to-yens  him.  1381  WVCLIF 
Mutt.  xi.  17  We  nan  sungen  to  }ou,  and  ^e  han  nat  lippid. 
1509  HAWKS  Past.  Pitas,  xxxni.  i  Percy  Soc.)  163  My  grey- 
houndes  leped  and  my  stede  did  sterte.  1583  BABINGION 
Commandm.  iv.  11637)  39  Asking  us  if  that  were  to  hallow 
the  Sabbath  ..to  swill  &  to  bibble,  to  leape,  to  wallow 
&  tumble  in  bed.  1611  BIBLE  Luke  vi.  23  Reioice  yee 
in  that  day,  and  leape  for  ioy.  1792  A.  WILSON  Watty 
<V  Megt  Watty  lap,  and  danced,  and  kiss'd  her.  1856  MKS. 
BROWNING  Aitr.  Lt-igh  t.  (1857)  41  And  ankle-deep  in  English 
grass  I  leaped,  And  clapped  my  hands.  1896  A.  E.  Hous- 
WAN  Shropshire  Lad  x,  And  brutes  in  field  and  brutes  in 
pen  Leap  thut  the  world  goes  round  again. 

4.  To  spring  suddenly  to  or  upon  one's  feet ;  to 
rise  with  a   bound  from  a  sitting  or  recumbent 
position.     Often  with   up.     f  To   leap   afoot :    to 
spring   to   the   ground   from    horseback ;    to  dis 
mount. 

c  1330  Arth.  ff  Merl.  7135  (Kolbing)  [He]  gan  arise  of  his 
swou^.  .Vp  he  lepe  wib  chaufed  blod.  r  1400  Dtstr.  Troy 
8646  Achilles  . .  bound  vp  his  wounde  . .  Lep  vp  full  lyuely 
launchit  on  swithe.  c  1450  Merlin  195  He  lepe  upon  hys 
feet  vigerously.  1481  CAXTON  Godfrey  Ixviii.  113  The  due 
leep  a  foote  &  drewe  oute  his  swerde.  1697  DRVDEN  Virg. 
Georg,  iv.  498  Arethusa  leaping  from  her  Bed,  First  lifts 
above  the  Waves  her  beauteous  Head.  1821  SHELLEY  Pro- 
ineth.  Unl>.  i.  96  A  pilot  asleep  on  the  howling  sea  Leaped 
uj>  from  the  deck  in  agony.  1859  THNNVSON  I'ivicn  842 
Vivien.  .Leapt  from  her  session  on  his  lap  and  stood  Stiff 
as  a  frozen  viper. 

fig.  1878  BROWNING  La  Saisiaz  19  The  sudden  light  that 
leapt  at  the  first  word's  provocation,  from  the  heart-deeps 
where  it  slept. 

5.  transf.  of  things  :  To  spring,  move  with  a  leap 
or  bound  ;  esp.  to 'fly'  (by  explosive  ot  other  force). 
Often  with  advs.     Alsoyff. 

£1205 LAY.  22031  VSen  t>er  leppeoS  ut.  .fleoS  ut  a  f»at  lond. 
1340  Ayenb.  27  And  uor  J>et  \>e  herte  wes  uol  of  uenym  hit 
behoue>  |>et  hit  Iheape  out  be  J>e  moube.  1398  TREVISA 
Barth.  De  P.  R.  XII.  iii.  (1495)  411  The  goshawke.  .smytyth 
and  flappyth  her  wynges,  and  in  soodoynge  the  olde  fethers 
lepen  out  and  newe  growe.  1420  Liber  Cocorutti  (1862)  46 
Fyrst  sethe  J»y  mustuls  quyl  she!  of  lepe  In  water.  ^1425 
Seven  Sag.  iP.)  627  Al  the  vertu  ther  schulde  bee,  Is  lopon 
into  the  lytyl  tre.  1575  GASCOJGNE  Dun  Bartholomew 


LEAP. 


!  day  leap  beyond  any  man's  reach  for  the  ,  a  Day.  177*  Ann.  Keg.  105/1  A  bull  ..  which  leaps  cows 
BURKE  /•>.  Kcr.  (C.  P.  S.)  80,  I  thought  ten  ,  at  s/.  51.  a  cow.  iti}SJvrtittfJlfaf.XlAl.*y'Theyauag 
ds  must  have  leaped  from  tbeir  scabbards  to  ,  bull,  .will  not  leap  any  cows,  .till  the  first  of  May. 


Posies  98  From  reasons  rule  his  fancie  lightly  lope.  1613 
SHAKS.  Hen.  If  III,  ill.  ii.  206  He  parted  Frowning  from 
me  as  if  Ruine  Leap'd  from  his  Eyes.  1667  MARVELL 
Corr.  xxxvi.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  82  Tis  probable  it  (the  Bill] 
may  this  very 

future.     1790  1 - 

thousand  swords  must  have  leaped  from  their  scabbards  to 
avenge  even  a  look  that  threatened  her  with  insult.  1814 
CAKY  Dan^c,  Par.  v.  91  The  arrow,  ere  the  cord  is  still, 
I.eapeth  unto  its  mark.  1860  TVNDAI.L  Glac.  I.  x.  65  The 
echos . .  leaped  from  cliff  to  «liff.  1879  FARKAB  St.  Pant  (1883) 
64  The  vessel  was  shaken,  and  the  name  of  Matthias  leapt 
out.  1887  RUSKIN  Prxteri/a  II.  154  Above  field  and  wood, 
leaps  up  the  Saleve  Cliff,  two  thousand  feet  into  the  air. 
f  b.  To  burst,  crack,  '  fly '.  Ohs. 
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with  any  stoned  Horse.  1509  SHAKS.  Muck  Ado  v.  iv.  49. 
1656  KIDGLEY  rract.  Physiek  251  A  Ram  that  never  leaped 
a  Sheep.  1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  linpr.  (1757)  II.  128  Colts 
got  by  such  Horses  that  have  leaped  eight  or  ten  Times 
a  l);iy.  177*  Ann.  Reg.  105/1  A  bull  ..  which  leaps  cows 


1477  NORTON  Ord.  Aleh.  vi.  in  nsnm.  1.10521  95  ivianie 
Claies  woll  leape  in  Kier.  1604  K.  [GniUTCnn]  P'Aiastn's 
Hist.  Indies  in.  xxvi.  198  As  a  chesnut  laid  into  the  fire, 
leaps  and  breaks. 

c.  Of  the  heart:  To  beat  vigorously,  beat '  high  , 
bound,  throb.     Also  rarely  of  the  pulse. 

1516  rilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  289  b,  Wherforc  the 
herte  hoppeth  and  lepeth  in  the  body.  1596  I!r.  W.  HARI.OW 
Three  Sertn.  Ded.  81  Made  mcns  hearts  to  leape  for  joy. 
1688  MIEGK  Fr.  Diet.  s.v.  Heart,  His  Heart  is  ready  to  leap 
into  his  Mouth.  1811-34  Good's  Study  Med.  III.  32  He 
found  its  [the  carp's]  heart  leaping  .  .  four  hours  after  a 
separation  from  the  body.  1871  PAI.CKAVK  l.yr.  Poems  6 
His  heart  leapt  high  as  he  look'd.  1900  Blacknl.  Mag.  June 
789  His  pulses  leaped,  and  his  comely  face  Glowed  with 
the  pride  of  a  fighting  race. 

d.  col/oq.  Of  frost:  To 'yive  or  thaw  suddenly. 

1869  H.  STEPHENS  Rk.  Farm,  (ed.  2)  I.  139/2  When  frost 
suddenly  gives  way  in  the  morning  about  sunrise,  it  is  said 
to  have  *  leapt'. 

e.  Mining.  (See  quot.) 

1747  HOOSON  Miner's  Diet,  s.v.,  Sometimes  a  Vein ..  will 
Leap  [as)  much  aside  as  a  Yard  ..  or  more.  1802  I.  MAWE 
Mix.  Derbyshire  206  Gloss.,  Leaf,  the  vein  is  said  to  leap 
when  a  substance  intersects  it,  and  it  is  found  again,  a  few 
feet  from  the  perpendicular. 

f.  with  reference  to  leap-year. 

1600  (see  LEAP  DAY].  1601  HOLUND  Pliny  I.  6  Where 
upon  euery  fifth  yeere  leapeth,  and  one  odde  day  is  set  to 
the  rest.  1604  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  Rubric,  When  the  ycercs 
of  our  Lorde  maybe  diuided  intofoure  euen  paries,  which  is 
euery  fourth  yeere  :  then  the  Sunday  letter  leapeth.  a  1681 
WHARTON  Disc.  Yrs.  Months  f,  D.  Wks.  (16831  74  By  this 
Addition,  .the  Fixed  Holy-days,  and  the  like,  do  as  it  were 
leap  one  day  farther  into  the  Week. 

6.  fig.  To  pass  abruptly  or  at  a  bound  (from  one 
condition  or  position  to  another).  Also  with  back, 
do-vn,  up. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  236  Lo  !  hwu  be  swike  wolde  makien  hire, 
a  last,  leapen  into  prude,  a  1240  Ir'ohnnge  in  Colt.  llom. 
285  For  (Jenne  schal  i  lepen  fra  rode  in  to  reste.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  8800  pat  pou  barfor  lepe  not  in  ire.  £1380 
WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  384  "us  deede  beggers  freris,  lippen 
up  to  kynge<  power.  ?  111400  Marte  A  rth.  2084  Bot  some 
leppe  fro  the  lyfe,  that  one^one  lawnde  houez.  1568  Salir. 
Poems  Reform,  xlvii.  101  The  pairteis  mett  and  maid  a  fair 
contrack ;  Hot  now,  allacc  !  the  men  are  loppin  aback  For 
oppin  sklander,  callit  ane  speikand  devill.  1598  GnKNE- 
WP.Y  Tacitus'  Aim.  VI.  x.  (1622)  137  He  gaue  him  time  to 
leape  backe  from  their  agreements.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrim- 
agt  (1614)  223  And  (to  leape  back  into  the  Talmud)  a  cer- 
taine  Rabbi.. saw  [etc].  11'id.  746  Let  us  draw  somewhat 
nearer  the  Sunne,  gently  marching.. lest  if  wee  should  sud 
denly  leape  from  one  extremity  to  another,  wee  should  [etc.]. 
(11670  SPALDING  Trout.  Chas.  I  (Bannatyne  Club)  II.  319 
Forgetting  his  oath  . .  he  lap  in  to  the  uther  syd.  1692  K. 
L'EsTRANGE  Josef  hits  iv.  i.  11733)  78  Without  leaping  out  of 
one  Slavery  into  another.  1846  J.  MARTINEAU  Ess.  (1801) III. 
378  They  leap  down  from  Aristotle  to  Bentham,  from  Plato  to 
Coleridge,  with  the  fewest  possible  resting-places  between. 
b.  To  pass  over  at  a  bound;  f  to  evade,  neglect. 

1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  1.  ii.  20  A  hot  temper  leapes  ore  a 
colde  decree.  1658-9  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  IV.  55,  I  could 
leap  over  the  rest,  but  this  passed,  I  doubt  it  will  never  be 
recovered  in  any  age.  1727  A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace.  E.  Ind. 
I.  p.  xv,  I  can  perceive  several  Things  worth  noticing,  they 
have  neglected  or  leapt  over.  1891  CHEYNE  Orig.  Psalter 
viii.  408  The  world's  great  change  was  expected  so  shortly 
that  the  brief  waiting  time  might  easily  be  leaped  over. 

7.  trans.  To  spring  over ;  to  pass  from  one  side 
to  the  other  by  leaping.     Also  in  phr.  to  leaf  bounds 
(lit.  andyif.).     Also  said  of  a  bridge  span. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  57  Romulus  diede  afore 
thro  lepenge  the  walles  of  Rome.  1597  MONTGOMERY: 
Clurrit  ff  Slae  1046  Schaw  skild  and  pithie  resouns  quhy 
That  Danger  lap  the  dyke.  1601  SHAKS.  Tiuel.  N.  I.  iv.  21 
Be  clamorous,  and  leape  all  ciuill  bounds.  1697  D«YDEN 
I'irg.  Gforg.  in.  228  Let  'em  not  leap  the  Ditch,  or  swim 
the 'Flood.  1780  COWPER  Progr.  Err.  93  The  Nimrod.. 
I.eaps  every  fence  but  one.  1786  BURNS  Twa  Dags  30  He 
was  a  gash  an'  faithful  tyke,  As  ever  lap  a  sheugh  or  dyke. 
1865  KINGSLEY  Herein,  xxviii,  Come  on,  leap  it  like  men  ! 
1886  RUSKIN  Przterita.  I.  293  The  single  arched  bridge  that 
leaps  the  Ain. 

fig.  a  1637  B.  JONSON  Piiui.  Ode,  Mem.  Sir  L.  Cary  f, 
Sir  H.  Morison  ill,  He  leap'd  the  present  age,  Possest  with 
holy  rage,  To  see  that  bright  eternal  day. 

8.  To  cause  (an  animal)  to  take  a  leap.  Alsoyff. 
1681-6  J.  SCOTT  Clir.  I.ijc  (1747)  III.  355  Those  restless 

Furies  ..  will  never  cease  stimulating  and  spurring  us  on., 
till  they  ha%'e  leapt  us  headlong  into  the  everlasting  Burn 
ings.  1860  RUSSELL  Diary  India  II.  287  [He]  had  leaped 
his  horse  across  a  deep  nullah. 

9.  Of  certain  beasts :  To  spring  upon  (the  female) 
ill  copulation.     Also  absol.     Also  f  to  leap  upon. 

iSSoTmriALE  Gen.  xxxi.  10  All  the  rammes  that  leape 
vpon  the  shepe  are  straked,  spotted  and  partie.  1530 
PALSGR.  6o6'i  Kepe  your  horse  in  the  stabyll,  for  and  he 
leape  a  mare  he  wyll  be  the  worse  to  journey  a  good  wnyle 
after.  1535  Act  27  Hen.  VIII,  c.  6.  §  4  The  Lords  ..  shall 
not.. suffer  any  of  the  said  mares  to  be  covered  or  leapt 


transf.  a  1611  DEAUH.  &  FL.  Philaster  II.  ii,  1  had  rather 
be  Sir  Tim  the  schoolmaster,  and  leap  a  dairy-maid.  1639 
MAYNK  City  Match  II.  iii.  13  Why  what  are  you?  you  will 
not  leap  me,  Sir,  Pray  know  your  distance. 

10.  Comb. :  leap  candle  , see  quot.) ;  f  leap-land 
a  ,  vagabond  (cf.  land-lcaper).     Also  LEAP  KROC. 

1839  W.  J.  THOMS  A  need.  <y  Tradit.  (Camden)  96  The 
young  girls  in  and  about  Oxford  have  a  sport  called  *Leap 
Candle,  for  which  they  set  a  candle  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
in  a  candlestick,  and  then  draw  up  tbeir  coats  . .  and  dance 
over  the  candle  back  and  forth  with  these  words  [etc.].  1614 
I  >.  I  )VKK  iMyst.Sclf-dtich'ing  led.  8)  256  God  did  not  allow  of 
such  rolling  *lep-land-Leuites. 

Leap  day.  An  intercalary  day  in  the  calen 
dar,  esp.  that  of  leap-year,  February  2(jth. 

1600  HOLLAND  Livy  XLV.  xliv.  1232  This  yere  leapt,  and 
the  leap  day  was  the  morrow  nfler  the  feast  'I'eriniitalia. 
1712  SWIFT  Jrnl.  .Stella  29  Feb.,  This  is  leap-year,  and  this 
is  leap-day.  1833  HEKSCHI:L  Asfron.  xiii.  412  The  surplus 
days  thus  thrown  into  the  reckoning  are  called  interralary 
or  leap  days.  1896  Daily  Ne-.i's  22  Jan.  5/4  Rossini  was 
born  on  February  29  (or  '  leap-day'),  1792. 

Leaper  (Irpsi).  Forms:  i  hleapere,4  lepere, 
5  lepare,  6- leaper.  \(W..  hle.ape.re:  see  LEAP  v. 
and  -KB  1.]  One  who  leaps. 

1 1.  A  runner  ;  a  dancer.     Also  with  advs.   Obs. 
a  1000  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  889  On  bissum  ^eare  wa-s  nan 

faerdd  to  Rome,  buton  tue^en  hleaperas  /Klfred  cyng  sende 
mid  £eu  ritnm.  c  loop  Ags.  I  >t .  in  Wr.-Wulcker  3 1 1  Sutta- 
tor,  hleapere.  1381  [implied  in  LEAPERESS].  1393  L\N'.I. 
/'.  Pi.  C.  x.  107  The  whichc  aren  lunatik  lollers  and  lepcrcs 
a-lioute.  c  1440  Protnf*.  fan'.  297/1  Lepare,  or  rennare, 
no'tiir.  Lepare,  or  rennara-wey,y?^vt-t'.  1580  HOLLYBAND 
Trcas.  /->.  ToHg.,Setultiur on  danseur,  a  leaper, or  daunser. 
fb.  [After  Du.  looffr.']  An  irregular  soldier. 
1604  K.  GRIMSTONE  /list.  Siege  Ostend  116  General!  Veie 
sent  forth  sonic  of  his  I. capers  or  aduenturers  to  take  some 
prisoner  of  the  enemies  Campe. 

2.  A  person  or  an  animal  that  leaps  or  jumps. 

<  1325  Names  of  Hare  in  Rcl.  Ant.  L  133  The  wilde  der, 
the  lepere.  1573  Li.oiu  Pilgr.  Princes  (1607)  100  Wrastlers, 
leapers,  runners  and  such  like  games  were  appoint' -il. 
1700  WALLIS  in  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  318  Who  did  .. 
out-leap  . .  the  next-best  leaper  . .  by  seven  iiu-hcs.  1774 
OUI.USM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  II.  366  The  Danish  horses  were 
good  leapers.  1836  C.  SHAW  Let.  g  May  in  Hem.  11837) 
s6S  The  most  extraordinary  Ic.-iper,  and  perhaps  most  ;c  nv 
man  in  Europe.  1861  WHYIK  Mhi.vlt.Lli  Mkt.  ILi'l:  275 
The  two  horses.. both  capital  l<:apers. 

b.  An  animal  which  uses  leaping  as  a  mode  of 
progression. 

1796  MORSE  Auicr.  Gcog.  II.  254  They  are  also  callt-d 
springers,  or  leapers,  from  the  ability  with  which  they  leap, 
rather  than  walk.  1828  STAKK  Klein.  .Vat.  Hist.  I.  332 
Laurenti,  in  1768,  in  his  Synopsis  of  Reptiles,  divides  them 
into  three  orders,  vi/.  Leapers,  as  the  frogs;  Walkers,  as 
the  lixards  ;  and  Serpents.  1881  Casscil's  Nat.  Hist.  V.  ui 
These  true  Ortboptera  may  be  readily  divided  into  three 
tribes,  namely,  the  Leapers,  or  Saltati'ria,  the  Runners,  or 
Cnrsc-ria  ;  and  the  Earwigs,  or  Eaflejroftgra. 

3.  A  hollow  cylinder  with  a  houk   at  one  end, 
employed   in  untwisting   old  ropts.     Cf.   LOPER. 
(Knight  Diet.  Mech.  1^75.) 

t  LeaperesS.  Obs.  rare-1.  [f.  LEAPKK  + 
-ESS.]  A  female  dancer. 

1382  WYCLIF  Kcclus.  ix.  4  With  a  leperesse,  or  tumbler 
[1388  daunseresse,  Vulg.  satlatricc],  be  thou  not  besy. 

Leaperous,  obs.  form  of  LEPROUS. 
Lea  p -frog.     [f.  LEAP  v.] 

1.  A  boys'  game  in  which  one  player  places  his 
hands  upon  the  bent  back  or  shoulders  of  another 
and  leaps  or  vaults  over  him.     Also,  a  jump  or  leap 
of  this  description. 

1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  V.  ii.  142  If  I  could  winne  a  Lady  at 
Leape-frogge,  or  by  vawlting  into  my  Saddle,  with  my 
Armour  on  my  backe.  1672  MARVELL  Rch.  frausf.  i.  15 
Like  fair  gamsters  at  Leap-frog.  1797  HOLCROI-T  Stolterg's 
Trav.  (ed.  2)  III.  Ixxxvi.  402  They  . .  exercised  themselves 
at  leap  frog.  1834  M.  SCOTT  Cruise  Midge  xix,  Massa  '1  wig 
. .  clapping  his  hands  on  the  old  lady's  shoulders  cleared  her 
and  her  tub  cleverly  by  a  regular  leap  frog.  1854  HAW 
THORNE  Eng.  Notc-Bks.  (1883^  I.  4^4  And  ended,  .by  jump 
ing  leap-frog  over  the  backs  of  the  whole  company.  1888 
HURGON  Lives  12  Gd.  Men  I.  i.  8  A  double  row  of  posts— 
where  boys  played  leap-frog. 

fig.  1704  SWIFT  Mech.  Of crat.  Spirit  Misc.  (1711)  299 
There  is  a  perpetual  Game  at  Leap-Frog  between  both  ; 
and  sometimes  the  Flesh  is  uppermost,  and  sometimes  the 
Spirit.  1856  MRS.  BROWNING  Aiir.  Leigh  I.  (1857)  35  \Ve 
play  at  leap-frog  over  the  god  Term. 

2.  Croquet.   (See  quot.) 

1874  T.  D.  HEATH  Croquet  Player  33  The  Leapfrog  or 
lump  Stroke.  This  may  be  called  a  'fancy'  stroke  ..  The 
object  is,  when  a  hoop  or  another  ball  is  in  the  way  of  the 
striker's  ball,  to  make  the  latter  jump  over  the  obstacle. 

Hence  leap-frog  v.,  to  leap  or  vault  as  at  leap 
frog  (intr.  and  trans.},  leap-frogger,  one  who 
plays  at  leap-frog. 

1872  G.  MACDONALD  Wilf.  Cumb.  I.  xiii.  215  All  I  had  to 
do  was  to  go  on  leap-frogging.  1800  Pall  Mall  G.  4  Jan. 
2/1  Sometimes  a  too  ambitious  leap-frogger  ruined  his  party 
by  overbalancing  and  falling  off.  1891  KIPLING  Life s 
Handicap  210  He.  .tried  to  leapfrog  into  the  saddle.  1894 
BLACKMORE  Perlycross  xxxii.  329  Leap-frogged  it  [a  tomb- 
I  stone],  hundreds  of  times,  when  I  were  a  boy,  I  have. 


LEAP  YEAR. 

t  Lea'JDful.  Vbs.  [f.  LEAP  sb?  \  -FUL.  Orig. 
in  syntactical  comb.]  A  basketful1. 

c  1000  [see  Lr:Api7'.2  i].  c  1380  WYCLIK  Serin.  Sel.  Wks. 
II.  14  How  many  leepfullis  of  broke  mete  bei  token  aftir. 
1382  —  Mark  viii.  8  T.  rr.  lepful,  leepis  ful.  c  1440  York 
Myst.  xxxi.  207  5a,  lorde,  and  xij  lepfull  per  lefte  Of  releue 
whan  all  men  had  eten. 

t  Leap-gate.  Obs.  Forms :  i  hlypseat,  4 
lipjet,  5  Iyp2et(e,  -zet,  7  leap-yeat.  [f.  LEAP 
sb.  L  +  GATE  so.^\  Alow  gate  in  a  fence,  which 
can  be  leaped  by  deer,  while  keeping  sheep  from 
straying. 

980  in  Kemble  Cod.  Dipl.  III.  180/28  Ondlang  *eardes  on 
o;tt  hlypRcat.  13..  ffulog.  Hist.  Ikollsi  III.  224  Fuit  ibi 
una  porta  quae  vocatur  in  lingua  Anglicana  lip^et  [r.  rr. 
14..  lypjete,  lypzet],  1609  in  S.  KOWE  Arraw/*.  Ajr///M0r 
(1848)  278  The  corne  hedges  and  leape  yeates  rounde  aboute 
the  same  Common  and  ffbrest.  c  1630  RLSDON  Surr.  De-'on 
§  215(1810)  223  The  correction  of  the  ..  ditches,  and  leap- 
yeats,  shall  be  in  the  court. 

Leaping  (Irpirp,  vbl.  sl>.  [f.  I.EAPP.  -f  -INC  '.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  LEAP,  in  various  senses. 

i  1000  /F.i.KRic  Ham.  I.  480  I)a  unstzSSijan  hleapunge 
prcs  maedenes.  1398  TKKVISA  ftaftlt.  De  P.  K.  xvnl.  xxii. 
,  1495)  781  The  wylde  gote  is  . .  moost  lyght  in  lepynge  and 
moste  sharpe  ill  sighte.  c  1440  Projn/>.  Part'.  297/1  Lepynge 
•A-v,ey,/uga.  1529  .S/M///V.  In  King  (K.  K.  T.  S.)  41  Church 
ales  in  the  whiche  with  leappynge,  daunsynge,  and  kyssyng, 
they  maynteyne  the  profett  of  their  churche.  1611  FLORIO, 
Chiarantana,  a  kind  of  Caroll  or  song  full  of  leapings  like 
a  Scotish  gigge.  1622  MABHK  tr.  Alcniatisdttztnan  d'Alf. 
ll.  49  Which  way  so  euer  I  sought  to  winde  me,  was  but  a 
leaping  out  of  the  Frying  I'an  into  the  fire.  1664  COTTON 
Scarron.  30  Our  yKneas,  at  two  leapings,  Set  the  first  foot 
upon  the  steppings.  1896  A.  E.  HOI.'SMAN  Shropshire  Lad 
liv,  IJy  brooks  too  broad  for  leaping  The  lightfoot  boys  are 
laid. 

b.  atlrib.  nnd  Comb.,  as  leaping-bar ,  -pole ; 
leaping-head,  -horn,  the  lower  pommel  on  a 
side-saddle,  against  which  the  left  knee  presses  in 
leaping;  a  hunting-horn,  'third  crutch';  t  leap 
ing  house,  a  brothel ;  leaping-on-stone,  a  stone 
for  convenience  in  mounting  a  horse ;  a  horse 
block  ;  leaping  time,  the  time  of  activity,  youth. 

1852  WHATMY  in  Life  'i866>  II.  260  The  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Hill  iconinioiily  called  '  Lord  John's  *leaping-ljar  '  to 
afford  exercise  in  jumping  over  it'.  1881  MRS.  P.  O  DoNnr.in  \. 
Ladies  on  llai-srt.  I.  iii.  35  By  ..  pressing  the  left  knee 
against  the  Meaping-head,  yon  can  accomplish  the  rise  in 
your  saddle.  1859  '^yt  Taming  Horses  \K.  144  In  case  of 
a  horse  'bucking  ',  without  the  'leaping-horn  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  a  lady  from  being  thrown  up.  But  the  leaping- 
horn  holds  down  the  left  knee.  1596  SHAKS.  i  fl(n.  ll',  i. 
ii.  9  What  a  diuell  hast  thou  to  do  with  the  time  of  the  day? 
vnlesse  houres  were  cups  of  Sacke  ..  and  dialls  the  sicm-s 
of  "Leaping-houses.  1837  LOCKHART  Seott  II.  ii.  f  ;  He 
immediately  trotted  to  the  side  of  the  *leapittg-on-stone 
of  which  Scott  from  his  lameness  found  it  convenient  to 
make  use.  1859  FAKRAR  Jnl.  flume  xvi.  205  Trying  the 
merits  of  bis  alpenstock  as  a  '  leaping  pole.  1893  BARTNG- 
Gout.n  Cheap  Jack  Z.  111.  192  In  the  Fens,  when  a  man 
requires  to  traverse  a  considerable  distance,  be  provides 
himself  with  a  leaping-pole.  1611  SHAKS.  Cyinb.  iv.  ii.  200 
To  haue  turn'd  my  *leaping  time  into  a  Crutch. 

Leaping  :,1'"'P''J  >  tP1-  "•  tf-  LEAP  v.  +  -INT.  -.] 
That  leaps  (trims,  t  dances,  etc. :  see  the  vb.l. 

c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Hovi.  \.  482  Herodes  swor  . .  Saet  he  wolde 
fere  hleapcndan  dehter  for^yfan  swa  hwzt  swa  heo  b;ede. 
f  1380  WYCLIF  Sunn.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  389  More  sutil  and  sinful 
ban  bis  lepynge  strumpet  [sc.  the  daughter  of  Herodias]. 
'!a.  1400  Merle  A  rth.  1460  They  luychene  to-gedyres  .  .  on 
leppande  stedes-  1607  TOPSELI.  four-/.  Beasts  (1658!  12 
There  is  a  remedy  to  quail  these  wanton  leaping  bea&bi 
[satyrs].  1667  Dt  CHESS  OF  NEWCASTLE  in  Life  Duke  N. 
(1886)  II.  101  A  grey  leaping  horse.  1716  Loyal  Mourner  9 
And  leaping  I  tolphins  catch  a  distant  View.  1870  MORRIS 
Earthly  Par.  iv.  (1871)  219  A  joy  as  of  the  leaping  firs 
Over  the  house-roof  rising  higher. 

b.  In  the  names  of  various  animals,  plants,  etc., 
as   leaping  cucumber  -  spirting  or    squirting 
cucumber  (see  CUCUMBER  3   ;   leaping-flsh,  the 
fish  Salarias  tridaclylus,  of  Ceylon ;  so  called  be 
cause  it  comes  on  shore  and  leaps  over  the  wet 
stones,  etc. ;    (Cape)   leaping    hare  =  jumping 
hare :  see  JUMPING  ///.  a.  b  ;  leaping  spider,  '  a 
jumping  spider,  one  of  the  Snltigrady'  (W.). 

1548-78  *  Leaping  cucumber  [see  CUCUMBER  3].  1861  TEN- 
NENT  Nat.  Hist.  Ceylon  495  Index,  'Leaping  fish.  1849 
Mammalia  IV.  44  The  "leaping  hare  equals  our  common 
hare  in  size.  1859  WOOD  \at.  Hist.  L  588  The  Spring 
Haas,  or  Cape  Gerboa,  sometimes  called,  from  its  hare-like 
aspect,  the  Cape  Leaping  Hare. 

c.  Leaping  ague,  t  gout  (see  quots.). 

1562  TURNER  Baths  6  This  bathe,  .is  good  for  the  leping 
goute  that  runneth  from  one  ioynte  to  another.  1792 
Statist.  Ace.  Scott.  IV.  5  A  distemper  called  by  the  coun 
try-people  the  leaping-ague,  and  by  physicians,  St.  Vitus's 
dance.  1806  FORSVTH  Beauties  Scott.  IV.  375  In  the  moun- 
tainous  part  of  Angus  a  singular  disease,  called  there  the 
leaping  ague,  is  said  to  exist,  bearing  a  resemblance  to  St. 
Vitus's  dance. 

Hence  Lea'pingly  adv.,  by  leaps. 

1548  ELYOT  Diet.,  Assultim.  leapyngly,  iumpyngly. 

Leaprous,  Leapry,  obs.  ff.  LEPROUS,  LEPRY. 

Lea'p  year.  [Late  ME.,  f.  LEAP  rf.1 ;  prob.  of 
much  older  formation,  as  the  ON.  hlaup-Ar  is  pre 
sumably,  like  other  terms  of  the  Roman  calendar, 
imitated  from  Eng. 

The  name  may  refer  to  the  fact  that  in  the  bissextile  year 
any  fixed  festival  after  Feb.  falls  on  the  next  week-day  but 
one  to  that  on  which  it  fell  in  the  preceding  year,  not  on 
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the  next  week-day  as  usual.  Cf.  med.L.  satins  lunx  (OE. 
mdnan  klyf>],  the  omission  of  a  day  in  the  reckoning  of  the 
lunar  month,  made  every  nineteen  years  to  bring  the  calendar 
into  accord  with  the  astronomical  phenomena.] 

A  year  having  one  day  (now  Feb.  29)  more  than 
the  common  year  ;  a  bissextile  year,  f  To  make 
leap  year  of:  (fig.)  to  pass  over. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  199  J>at  tyme  lulius 
amended  (>e  kalender,  and  fonde  be  cause  of  the  lepe  }ere 
(L.  rationettt  bisexti  invenii].  1481  CAXTON  Afyrr.  n.  xxxi. 
127  Bysexte  or  lepe  yere,  whiche  in  liij  yere  falleth  ones. 
156*  J.  HEYWOOJ)  Prov.  $•  Epigr.  (1867)  207  1'he  next  leape 
yere  after  wedding  was  first  made.  1606  BIRNIE  Kirk- 
Buriall  (1833)  38  In  civil  entries  to  heritage,  if  it  be  for  the 
better,  men  can  make  leap-yeare  of  their  father  and  seeke 
farther  uppe.  1704  HKARNE  Duct.  Hist.  (1714)  I.  3  That 
Year  was  called  the  Bissextile;  and  by  us  Leap-  Year  be 
cause  one  day  of  the  Week  is  leaped  over  in  the  Observa 
tion  of  the  Festivals.  1834  Nut.  Philos.,  Astron,  \.  44/1 
(U.  K.  S.)  The  years  1600,  2000,  2400,  would  be  leap  years. 

Lear  L  (H*JO-  Now  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Also 
5-7  lere,  6  leare,  67  leer(e,  9  leir.  [f.  LEKK 
v.  ;  but  in  mod.  Sc.  use  prob.  a  mere  graphic 
variant  of  fair,  /are:  seeLoiiE.]  Instruction,  learn 
ing  ;  in  early  use  f  a  piece  of  instruction,  a  lesson  ; 
false,  a  doctrine,  religion. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  3759  For  many  leres  maybe  limpe 
slik  as  bou  no^t  wenes  !  c  1440  Sir  Gtnuther  231  Y  will  to 
Home  er  than  y  reste,  To  leye  up  another  lere.  a  1450  I.c 
Morte  Art/i.  521  The  knightis  bat  were  wise  of  lere.  1579 
SPENSEK  Sheph.  Cat,  May  262  He,  that  had  wet  ycond  his 
lere.  1586  FERNE  Blaz.  Gentrie  22  And  teach  our  Gentiles 
vertuous  leere.  1594  LYLV  Moth.  Bomb.  it.  v,  He  learn  'd 
his  leere  of  my  sonne.  1647  H.  MOKE  SffttftySoullL  \.  i. 
xix,  Queen  of  Philosophic  and  virtuous  lear  '.  1652  STAPYL- 
TON  tr.  Herodian  37  So  well  his  leere  he  couth.  1720  RAMSAY 
EdinburgKl  Saint,  vi,  Classic  lear  and  letters  belle.  1837 
K.  NICOI.L  Poems  (1842)  95  He  gaed  to  the  school,  an'  be 
took  to  the  lear.  1882  STEVENSON  Merry  Men  it.  Wks. 
1895  VIII.  126  Your  heid  [is]  dozened  wi1  carnal  leir. 

b.  Comb,  lear-father,  a  master  in  learning  ;  see 
also  quot.  1855. 

1533  GAU  Richt  Vay  15  Elders  tecbours  and  leirfaders. 
1702  C.  LESLIE  Reply  to  *"  Angnis  Flagellatm"1  Theol.  Wks. 
1721  II.  612  The  Alan  who  was  call'd  G.  Fox's  Lear-Father. 
1855  ROBINSON  W  hi  tby  Gloss.  ,  Lay-father  we  Lear-father, 
a  person  whose  conduct  has  influenced  others  ;  an  exemplar. 

tLear-.  Obs.  Forms:  4  layour,  4-5  liourte, 
lyour(e,  lyre,  5  lere,  5-6  lyer(e,  6-8  leer(e,  7 
leir,  8  9  lear.  [a.  OF.  lieuret  lyettre,  littre  :-L. 
ligatftra-tn  (see  LIGATURE).] 

1.  Tape  ;  binding  for  the  edges  of  a  fabric. 
1382-3   Dark.  MS.  Sacr.  Roll.    In   lyour  empt.   pro    le 

Kedill'  pro  magno  altari,  \yi.  £'1440  Prontp.  Parv.  178/1 
Frenge,  or  lyoure,  tcttia.  Unit.  306/2  Lyowre,  to  bynde 
wythe  precyows  clolhys,  ligatorintn^  redhiiicnljtni.  1485 
Churchw.  Ace,  St.  Dtinstan's,  Canterbury,  For  lere  and 
ryngys  to  the  same  bockeram  \d.  1503  Privy  Purse  Ex  p. 
Eliz.  York  {Nicholas  1830)  91  Item  for  viij  Ib.  of  blewe 
lyere  at  xij</.  the  Ib.  viijs.  1579  LYLY  Euphues  (Arb.)  79,  I 
ineane  so  to  mortifie  my  selfe,  that  in  steede  of  silkes,  I  wil 
weare  sackcloth  :  for  Owches  and  Bracelletes,  Leere  and 
Caddys.  1736  J.  LEWIS  /.  of  Tenet  Gloss.  (E.D.S.),  Leeret 
time. 

2.  Cookery.  A  thickening  for  sauces,  soups,  etc.; 
a  thickened  sauce. 

?r  i39O/wv«  ofCnry  (1780)  24  Make  a  layour  of  brede 
and  blode  and  lay  it  f»erwith.  c  1430  Two  Cookcry-bks.  33 
Take  Water  and  let  boyle,  and  draw  a  Iyer  b«r-to  of  Brede, 
of  pe  cromys,  with  wyne  y-now.  1658  SIR  T.  MAYKRNE 
Archimag.  Anglo-Gall,  xxviii.  29  Then  make  a  Leer  or 
Sawce  for  it.  1750  E.  SMITH  Compl.  Ifousew.  (ed.  14^  35 
When  'tis  baked,  put  in  a  lear  of  gravy  with  a  little  white 
wine.  1837  DISRAELI  1'enetia  i.  iv,  One  of  those  rich  sauces 
of  claret,  anchovy,  and  sweet  herbs,.,  which  was  technically 
termed  a  Lear. 

Hence  Lea-ring  vbl.  sb.  (in  quots.  tiring,  tyring)t 
binding  with  tape. 

1480  Wardr,  Ace.  Edw.  IV  (Nicholas  1830)  126  Liour  for 
liring  and  lowping  of  the  same  arras.  >51J  House  k.  Bk, 
Earl  Nortkumb.  (1770)  326  For  Lyring  Sewing  and  Jouning 
uf  Stuf. 

Lear'1  (li°j).  Also  7  leere.  [Perh.  a  devel 
oped  use  of  /ear,  LAIR  sb.^  5;  cf.  quot.  1623 
there,]  Colour  (of  sheep  or  cattle),  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxi.  ii.  II.  403  In  some  places  there 
is  no  other  thing  bred  or  growing  but  brown  &  duskish,  in 
somuch  as  not  only  the  cattell  is  all  of  that  leere,  but  also 
the  corn  upon  the  ground.  1616  SURKL.  &  MAKKHAM 
Country  Farm  I.  xxv.  117  Now  for  the  leares  of  sheepe, 
you  shall  vnderstand  that  the  browne  ha/ell  leare  it>  of  all 
other  the  best,  the  redd  leare  next  to  it  [etc.].  1883  Ath't. 
Handbill^  M  -  's  Fly,  Lear,  and  Vermin  Powder  will  pre 
vent  the  Sheep  from  being  struck  by  the  Fly,  at  the  same 
time  producing  a  good  Lear,  which  every  farmer  must  allow 
is  a  great  advantage. 

Lear,  obs.  f.  or  var.  of  LAIR,  LEER,  LKKK,  LIAR. 

Lea'  -rig.  dial.  [OE.  Ise&hrytgt  f.  */#g*  LEA  a, 
+  //j;^  back,  RnxiE.]  A  ridge  left  in  grass  at 
the  end  of  a  ploughed  field. 

956  Charter  in  Birch  Cartnl.  Sax.  (1893)  III.  96  To  emnes 


dial,  larn,  6  Sc.  leyrne,  leirne,  6-7  learne,  6- 
learn.  Pa.  t.  i  leornode,  -ade,  3  Orm.  lerrnde, 
3-4  leornede,  4  lernid,  leernde,  lernd,  4-6 
lerned,  5  leerned,  lurned,  -et,  5-6  lernyd,  6 
Sf.  lernit,  leirned,-it,  7-  learned,  learnt.  Pa. 
pplc.  3  ileornet,  3-5  ilerned,  3,6ylerned;  from 
i4th  c.  onwards  as  in  pa.  t.  [OE.  leornian, 
Northumb.  /torniga  =  OFris.  Ihna,  lerna,  OS.  linon 
(not  found  in  Du.),  OHG.  lirnen,  lernen  (MUG., 


.          . 

bam  ealdan  \x%  hrycge.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  42  The  end 
of  ane  leye  rig.  1792  BUKNS  My  ain  kind  dearie  O  i,  I'd 
meet  thee  on  the  lea-rig,  My  ain  kind  dearie  !  O. 

Learn  (loin),  v.  Pa.  t.  and  pple.  learned 
(laind1,  learnt  (laint).  Forms:  i  leornian, 
Northumb.  liornija,  2  leornen,  lornen,  2-3 
leornie-n,  3  -in,  leorny,  liernin,  lerni(e,  3-4 
lernen,  4  leorne,  lerny,  l(e)urne,  Kent.  Herno, 
lyerne,  -i,  -y,  4-5  leerne,  4-6  lern(e,  4,  6,  9 
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wk.-grade  of  */aij-,  root  of  OTeut.  *laird  LORE.] 
I.  To  acquire  knowledge. 

1.  trans.  To  acquire  knowledge  of  (a  subject)  or 
skill  in  (an  art,  etc.)   as  a  result  of  study,   ex 
perience,  or  teaching.     Const. y>w«,  0/"(arch.),  fa/ 
(a  person).     Also,  to  commit  to  memory  (passages 
of  prose  or  verse),  esp.  in  phrases  to  learn  by  heart, 
by  rote,  for  which  see  the  sbs. 

<  ooo  tr.  Kxdas  Hist.  in.  xvii.  [xxiii.]  (1890)  232  From  ba;m 
he  f»£etxemet£eleornade  rejollices  beodscipes.  cyj^Rus/nv. 
Gosp.  Mark  xiii.  28  From  fic-beom  Sonne  liorni^e  bispell. 
c  1050  Byrktferth's  Handboc  in  Anglia  (1885?  VIII.  308/26 
pain  be  lyste  bisne  craeft  leornian.  ^1175  Lamb.  Horn.  55 
Gif  we  leorniS  godes  lare  !  c  1200  ORMIN  9309  To  leornenn 
lare  att  Sannt  Johan  Off  bt^re  sawle  nede.  c  1200  Trin. 
Coll.  Horn.  17  Ate  biginninge  of  cristendom  elch  man  leor- 
nede  pater  noster  and  credo,  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  940  pes  isal 
be  lare  bat  ich  mi  leorni.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  167 
pis  Julianus  in  hischildehode  lerned  nygromancie  and  wicche- 
craft.  ri449PncocK  Repr.  \.  xi.  58  Al  that  Cristen  men 

'  and  wommen  ou}ten  leerne  thei  mowe  leerne  out  of  the 
liible.  1576  FLEMING  Panof>l.  Epist.  238,  I  woulde  have  you 
to  understand  and  learne  this  lesson.  1667  MILTON  P,  L.  xi. 
360  To  learn  True  patience,  and  to  temper  joy  with  fear. 
1715  DE  FOE  Fam.  Instruct.  \.  \.  (1841)  19  What  shall  I 
learn  there  of  God  1  1845  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  16  The 
Frank,  .learned  with  implicit  belief  his  faith  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Roman  priest.  1874  GKF.KN  Short  Hist.  iv.  (J  i.  162 

I  It  was  from  Karl  Simon .  .that  Edward  had  learned  the  skill 
in  warfare  which  distinguished  him  among  the  princes  of  his 
time. 

b.  with  clause  as  obj. 

c  i  ooo  ,/fclLFRic  Dent.  xiv.  23  Leorna  bset  J>u  ondraede 
Drihten  on  sic  tid.  c  1200  ORMIN  4970  Lernebf?  att  me  ball 
ice  amm  wiss  Rihht  milde  and  meoc  wi(?|>  herrte.  c  1200 
Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  73  Alle  bo  be  ne  wilen  listen  lorspel  and 
J>eron  lernen  wiche  ben  sinnen.  2340  Aycnb.  233  O,  |ni  bet 

j  art  cristen,  lyerne  hou  bou  sselt  louie  god.  c  1400  Caters 
Morals  62  in  Cursor  M.  App.  iv.  1670  Lerne  . .  quat  werk 
"'ou  folow  salle.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xn.  561  Henceforth 
learne  that  to  oljey  is  best.  1884  F.  TEMPLE  Relat.  Relig. 
ff  Set.  yii.  (1885)  220  Scientific  men  will  learn  that  there  arc 
other  kinds  of  knowledge  besides  scientific  knowledge. 

C.  \\ith  inf.  \  also  with  how  and  inf. 
cooo  tr.  tixda's  Hist.  in.  xx.  [xxviii.]  (1890)  246  pa  5a  ht 
in  wreotum  leornade  to  donne.  ciirg  Lamb.  Horn.  117 
Discite  bcne  facere  bet  is  . .  leorniao  god  to  wurchenne. 
1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  675  Betere  him  adde  ibe  Abbe  bi- 
leued  her  doune  (jan  ilerned  vor  to  fle.  Ibid.  10693  So  hii 
mi5te  lerni  traitour  to  be.  c  1340  Cursor  AT.  7496  (Trin.) 

•    pou  lernedest  neuer  to  fi;t.     c  1500  Merck.  $  Son  in  Halliw. 

I  Nugx  Poet.  23  Y  wolde  lerne  of  marchandyse  to  passe 
ovyr  the  see  !  1547  LATIMER  •zndSernt.  bef.  Edw.  K/(Arb.) 
70  So  your  grace  must  learne  howe  to  do  of  Salomon. 
1602  -2nd  Pt.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  v.  i.  1999, 1  was  a  game 
some  boy  and  learned  to  sing.  1729  BUTLER  Serin.  Wks. 
1873  II.  47  There  are  times  for  silence:  when  they  should 
learn  to  hear,  and  be  attentive.  1838  LONGF.  Ps,  Life  ix, 
Learn  to  labour  and  to  wait.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2) 
IV.  32  We  learn  morals,  as  we  learn  to  talk,  instinctively. 

d.  Phr.  T  am  {yet}  to  learn".  I  am  ignorant  or 
unaware.     Now  usually  I  have  {yet  j  to  learn. 

1687  MIEGE  Gt.  Fr.  Diet.  n.  s.v.,  The  truth  of  it  we  are 
as  yet  to  learn,  nous  n'en  savons  pas  encore  la  Verite.  1726 
LiiONi  Albertis  Archit.  I.  82,  I  am  not  to  learn  [It.  Ne  mi 
e  tiascoso]  that  some  . .  are  of  opinion  that  very  high  Walls 
are  dangerous.  1789  CHARLOTTE  SMITH  EtheUndc  I.  91 
Whence  he  came . .  Sir  Edward  was  yet  to  learn. 

2.  intr.  To  acquire  knowledge  of  a  subject  or 
matter;  to  receive  instruction.  Const,  as  in  sense  i. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  13  Leorniao0  act  me,  forSpn  be  ic  com 
mildheort.  <  1000  /ELFKIC  Past.  lip.  §  46  in  Thorpe  Laws 
II,  384  Lange  sceal  leornian  se  6e  Ixran  sceal.  c  1340  Cursor 
M.  6819  (Trin.)  Lerne  not  of  him  bat  is  lyere.  c 1420  Liber 
Cocontm  (1862)  36  Thus  have  I  hirnet  at  gentil  men.  1575 
Brief  Disc.  Tronbl.  Franckford  10  God  grant,  we  niaye 
lerne  at  their  ensumples.  1605  SHAKS.  Learn,  ii.  134  Sir, 
I  am  too  old  to  learne.  1781  Cow TKR  Charity  120  'Tis  thus 
reciprocating,  each  with  each,  Alternately  the  nations  learn 
and  teach.  1863  KINGSLEY  Lett.  11878)  II.  161  The  great 
use  of  a  public  school  education  to  you,  is,  not  so  much  to 
teach  you  things  as  to  teach  you  how  to  learn.  1884  K.  M. 
CRAWFORD  Rom.  Singer  I,  7  He  was  always  willing  to 
learn  and  to  read. 

f  b.  Const,  on  (the  matter  studied).  Obs. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  15614  (Trin.)  FolweJ)  him  3011  re  fadir  is  : 
to  lerne  on  bis  lare.  a  1400  Pistill  of  Susan  135  Wolt  |x>ii, 
ladi,  for  loue,  on  vre  lay  lerne  V  .,1668  DKNHAM  Old  A^c 
274,  I  have  heard  that  Socrates  the  wise  Learned  on  the 
lute  for  his  last  exercise, 

3.  trans.  To  acquire  knowledge  of  (a  fact) ;  to 
become  acquainted  with   or   informed   of  ( some 
thing)  ;  to  hear  of,  ascertain.    Also  with  obj.  clause. 

c  1200  ORMIN  7250  He  lerrnde  wel  burrh  henna  Whutt 
da^,  and  wheere  o  lande,  patt  ?unge  wenchell  borenn  wass. 
1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  151  When  you  will 
leurne  the  time  that  it  shall  be  full  sea.  1576  FLEMING 
Panopl.  Epist.  278  You,  whom  I  had  learned  by  common 
voice  to  be  a  philosopher  of  great  fame.  1599  SHAKS.  Aln.  /i 
Ado  n.  ii.  57,  I  will  presentlie  goe  learne  their  day  of  mar 
riage.  1638  HAKKR  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  II.)  27  This  good 
newes  I  have  learned  by  a  letter  of  yours.  1798  JEM-EKSUN 


Writ.  (1859)  IV.  243,  I  . .  have  not  yet  learnt  his  sentiments 
on  it.  1836  W.  IRVING  Astoria  I.  105  Lest  the  captain 
should  learn  the  fate  of  the  schooner.  1855  MACAU  LAY  Hist. 
Eng.  xxii.  IV.  717  All  that  he  knew  about  their  treachery 
he  had  learned  at  second  hand.  1864  BROWNING  Dram. 
Pers.,  Mr.  Sludge  221  He's  dead  I  learn. 

b.  To  learn  out :  to  find  out,  discover.  Now  dial. 
1629  MAXWELL  Herodian  (1635)  171   Then,  secretly  tor 
turing  them,  he  [AlbinusJ  learnt  out  all  their  treachery. 
1677  YARRANTON  Eng,  hnprov.   109,  I  will   tell    you  how 
the  Trick  is:    And  if  I  had  not  been  an  old  Clothier  and 
a  Fulling-Boy  when  I  was  young  I  could  not  have  learnt  it 
out.     1899  RAYMOND  Two  Men  o'  Mendip  xv.  250  .iiut  if  he 
should  find  out  ?     If  any  should  learn  it  out  an'  tell  ? 

c.  intr.  To  be  informed,  to  ascertain,  htar(^/"). 
1756  C  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  III.  243   It  has  never,  that 

I  can  learn,  been  fully  observed.  1827  SIR  J.  HARRINGTON 
Sketches  I.  ii.  29  How  many  rogues  'ill  there  IK:  at  Reuben, 
as  you  larn,  to-night  'i  1893  STKVENSON  Catriona  ii.  18 
He'll  have  to  learn  of  it  on  the  deaf  side  of  his  head  no 
later  than  to-morrow  when  I  call  on  him. 

II.  To  impart  knowledge.     Now  vulgar. 

4.  trans.  To  teach.  In  various  constructions : 
a.  To  teach  (a  person). 

a  1300  Cursor^  M.  19028  In  crist  lai  bat  folk  to  lern.  1382 
WYCLIF  Prov.  ix.  7  Who  lerneth  [1388  techithj  a  scornere, 
doth  wrong  he  to  hymself.  c  1440  York  Myst.  x.  20  pys 
lernyd  he  me.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  2  A  man 
aught  to  lerne  his  doughters  with  good  ensaumples.  1535 
COVERDALE  Ps.  xxiv.  5  Lede  me  in  thy  trueth  and  lerne  me. 
1549  Compl.  Scot.  Prol.  14  Quhen  ane  ydiot  ..  presumis  to 
tt-che  or  to  leyrne  ane  man  that  hes  baytht  speculatione 
ande  experiens.  1650  FULLER  Pisgah  n.  xii.  249  No  doubt 
the  chickens  crowed  as  the  cocks  had  learned  them.  1763 
FOOTE  Mayor  of  G.  n.  Wks.  1790  I.  178  {An  uneducated 
sjjeaker]  I  f  they  would  but  once  submit  to  be  learned  by  me. 

b.  To  teach  (a  person;  to  do  or  how  to  do  some 
thing.     (Also  in  passive.) 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  8421  (Trin.)  Set  him  fa.ste  to  gode  teching 
Til  he  be  lerned  him  self  to  lede.  .1435  Torr.  Portugal 
1897  To  lerne  you  ffor  to  ride.v  1480  CAXTON  Dcscr.  Brit. 
34  Gentilmens  children  ben  lerned  and  taught  from  their 
yongtb  to  speke  frenssh.  a  1540  BARNES  Wks.  (1573)  352/1 
Doth  hee  not  learne  all  men  to  come  to  Christ.  1590  SPENSER 
/**.  Q.  I.  vi.  25  He  would  learne  The  Lyon  stoup  to  him. 
1666  BUNYAN  Grace  Ab.  r  27  That  my  Father  might  learn 
me  to  speak  without  this  wicked  way  of  swearing.  1706 
FARQUHAR  Recruiting  Officer  in.  i,  The  captain  learned  me 
how  to  take  it  with  an  air.  1792  MARY  WOLLSTONECRAFT 
Rights  Wotn.v.  181  Weshould learn  them, above  all  things, 
to  lay  a  due  restraint  on  themselves.  1801  STRUTT  Sports  <V 
Past.  in.  i.  115  The  frequent  practice  of  this  exercise  must 
have  learned  them  . .  to  become  excellent  horsemen.  1801 
COLKRIDGE  Lett.  I.  365  They  learn  us  to  associate  a  keen  and 
deep  feeling  with  all  the  good  old  phrases.  1844  DISRAELI 
Coningsby  vin.  iii,  Learn  to  know  the  House;  learn  the 
House  to  know  you.  1885  G.  ALLEN  Babylon  i,  '  Will  you 
learn  me  to  draw  a  church  ? ' 

c.  To  teach  (a  person  a  thing).    Also  with  clause. 
(iaoo  ORMIN  19613  To  lokenn  watt  itt  lerneb  uss  Off  [urel 

sawle  nede.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  x.  171  Logyke  I  lerned 
hir  and  many  other  lawes,  And  alle  the  musouns  in  musike 
I  made  hir  to  knowe.  (1420  LVDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  957, 
I  shall  lerne  hem  a  new  daunce.  c  1460  FORTESCUE  Abs. 
<$•  Lint.  Mon.  xi.  (1885)  135  Wherby  we  bith  lerned  ^at  it 
schal  . .  be  goode  to  owre  prince  . .  that  he  be  well  indowed. 
1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  33,  I  pray  you  learne 
me  th1  use  of  this  table.  1606  }.  CARPENTER  Solomons  Solace 
xiv.  58  So  learneth  he  all  children  ..  in  what  honor  . .  they 
should  hold  those  persons.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  i.  ii.  365 
The  red-plague  rid  you  For  learning  me  your  language. 
1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  \.  xv.  (1840)  255  Having  learnt  him 
English.  1742  RICHARDSON  Pamela  III.  353  Her  Ladyship 
asked  one  of  the  Children  . .  who  learnt  her  her  Catechism? 
1876  MORRIS  Sigurd (1877)  86  Thou,  .hast  learned  me  all  my 
skill.  1889' ROLF  HOLDREWOOD'  Robbery  under  Arms  xliv, 
We  made  up  our  minds  to  learn  him  a  lesson. 

d.  To  teach  (a  thing)  to  a  person,  rare. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  ,\.  374  Many  tales  }e  tellen  that 
Theologye  lerneth.  1477  EARL  RIVERS (Caxtoni  Dictes  isb, 
He . .  commaunded  it  snulde  not  be  lerned  to  any  Straungers. 
1697  COLLIER  Ess.  Mor.  Subj.  \.  161  Tis  the  Rod,  not  the 
Inclination,  which  learns  the  Lesson.  1893  STEVENSON 
Catriona  21  My  father  learned  it  to  me. 

f  5.  To  inform  (a  person)  of  something ;  with 
clause  or  thing  as  second  obj.  Obs. 

1425  Rolls  of  Par  It.  IV.  271/1  For,  as  I  am  lerned,  thcr 
ar  to  consider  two  thinges.  1441  Pluntpton.  Corr.  (Camden) 
p.  Hx,  The  said  misdoers  were  learned  by  their  especialls 
[sic]  . .  that  the  said  officers  . .  bad  knowledge  of  their  said 
lying  in  waite  for  them.  a.  1456  LD.  CROMWELL  in  Paston 
Lett.  III.  426  There  is  a  greet  straungenesse  betwix..John 
Radcliff  and  you.,  as  I  am  lerned.  (1500  in  Q.  Eliz.  At  tin1. 
96  Of  brutane  the  duk  . .  Richast  armes  is,  as  I  lernit  am. 
1606  SHAKS.  Tr.fyCr.  n.i.  22  I^earne  me  the  Proclamation. 
1697  tr.  C'tess  D'Aunoys  Tra-v.  (1706)  57  You  learn  me 
Particulars  I  was  ignorant  of.  Ibid.  69  Having  learnt  him 
all  which  had  past. 

Learnable  (launab'l),  «.  [f.  LEARN  v.  + 
-ABLE.]  That  may  be  learnt. 

1629.  T.  ADAMS  Medit.  Creed  Wks.  1099  These  bee  mys 
teries,  yet  in  some  measure  learneable.  1818  HENTHAM  Ch. 
Eng.  Pref.  xi,  I  learnt  for  my  first  lesson,  the  matter,  in  so 
far  as  it  was  learnable,  of  this  formulary.  1840  CARLYLE 
Heroes  iii.  (1858)  240  Dante,.,  we  need  not  doubt,  learned 
better  than  most  all  that  was  learnable.  1857  KINGSLEV 
Tivo  y.  Ago  xviii.  When  the  lesson  comes  . .  I  suppose  it 
will  come  in  some  learnable  shape.  1885  TENNYSON  Balin 
127  Gifts  Born  with  the  blood,  not  learnable,  divine. 

Learned  (15'ined) ,  ///.  a.  [f.  LEARN  v.  +  -ED  J .] 

1 1.  In  distinctly  participial  sense.  Obs.  fare. 

f  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  v.  121  This  inone  aUo,  by  rather 

lerned  reson  [L.  ea  rat  tone  qua  dictum  est]  To  sette  and 

graffe   in   places  temperate  Pomgarnat  is.     a  1586  SIDNEY 

Arcadia  i.   (1633)  25   The   error   committed  ..  becomes  a 

sharpely  learned  experience.  1714  TICKELL  Fragm.  Hunting 


LEARNED. 

in  Steele  Poet.  Misc.  179  [A  hound]  True  to  the  Master's 
Voice,  and  learned  Horn. 

2.  Of  a  person  :  In  early  use,  that  has  been 
taught;  instructed,  educated.  In  later  use  with  nar 
rowed  sense :  Having  profound  knowledge  gained 
by  study,  esp.  in  language  or  some  department  of 
literary  or  historical  science;  deeply-read,  erudite. 
Const,  in,  \of.  (Superseding  the  earlier  LKRED.) 

Learned  society,  a  society  formed  for  the  prosecution  of 
some  branch  of  learning  or  science. 

•  1340  Cursor  M.  10416  (Laud)  This  lady  was  of  muche 
price  lovid  and  lernyd  [older  texts  lered]  ware  and  wyse. 
138*  WYCLIF  Acts  vii.  22  And  Moyses  was  lernd  [1388 
lerned]  in  al  the  wysdom  of  Egipcians.  c  1400  Destr,  Tmy 
3940  Eneas.. was.. of  litterure  &  langage  lurnyt  ynoghe. 
1556  Ckron.  Gr,  Friars  (Camden)  48  The  byshoppe  of  Wyn- 
chester,  with  dyvers  other  byshoppes  &  lernede  men.  1639 
FILLER  Holy  War  in.  xxix.  (1840)  170  He  was  very  learned 
..  especially  for  a  prince,  who  only  baiteth  at  learning. 
a  1680  BUTLER  Rent.  (1759)  I.  i  A  Learn 'd  Society  of  late 
. .  Agree'd  . .  To  search  the  Moon  by  her  own  light.  1698 
KEILL  Exam.  Theory  Eartk  (1734)  312  That  very  Learned 
Friend  of  his . .  has  given  the  World  reason  enough  to  suspect 
him.  j7iaHEARNECtf#^KXH.S.)  IU.  488  He  was  learned 
in  the  British  tongue.  1772  Junius  Lett,  l.xviii.  335  Learned 
.  .you  are,  and  quick  in  apprehension.  1791-1823  D'IfiKAKU 
Cur.  Lit.  (1866)  319/2  He  is  a  'learned  man  who  has  em 
braced  most  knowledge  on  the  particular  subject  of  his  in 
vestigation.  1810  SCOTT /?/(>£•.  Not  ices  Prose  Wks.  (1870)  II. 
202  That  dreaded  phenomenon,  a  learned  lady.  1823  —  One 
Volume  more,  John  Pinkerton  next,  and  I'm  truly  concern'd 
. .  I  can't  call  that  worthy  so  candid  as  learn'd.  1847  TENNY 
SON  Princess  vn.  299  Not  learned,  save  in  gracious  household 
ways.  1871  C.  DAVIES  Metr.  Syst.  n.  40  A  system  .  .made. . 
by  a  committee  of  learned  professors.  1898  H.  CALDKR- 
WOOD  Hume  vi.  85  The  learned  circles  of  Paris. 

b.  absol.  Chiefly  in  pi.  the  learned^  l  men  of 
learning',  'the  literati'. 

a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholem.  (Arb.)  45  This,  lewde  and  learned,    ' 
by  common  experience,  know.    1591  SPENSKR  Tcares  Muses 
216  Each  idle  wit.. doth  the  Learneds  taske  upon  him  take,     j 
1610    HOLLAND    Camden's  Brit.   768    Sundry   ceremonies,     j 
which  I  leaue  to  the  learned  in  Christian  antiquities.     1673 
PKYDKN  Pro/.  (Silent  Woman}  to  Univ.  Oxford  24  The 
learned  in  schools  . .  Studies  with  care  the  anatomy  of  man. 
1736  BOUNGBROKE  Study  fy  Use  Hist.  v.  (1777)  122  Let  us 
leave  the  credulous  learned  to  write  history  without  materials. 
1817  SCOTT  Search  after  Happiness  vi,  E'en  let  the  learn'd     [ 
go  search,  and  tell  me  if  I'm  wrong.     1879  JAS.  GRANT  in     • 
Cassc/rs    Tec/in.    Educ.    IV.   284/2    His   paper   on   optics 
speedily  drew  upon  him  the  attention  of  all  the  learned  in 
Europe. 

c.  Inflected  in  compar.  and  superl.     Now  arch. 
1562  TURNER  Herbal  \\.  43  The  hop  bushe  is  called  ..of  y" 

Barbarus  writers  hunnilus,  of  the  latet  learneder  writer  , 
lupulus.  1575-85  ABP.  SANDYS  Serin,  xiv.  249  With  all  the  , 
learnedst  of  Tatter  times.  1596  SPENSKR  F.  Q.  iv.  ii.  35  | 
Canacee  . .  was  the  learnedst  ladie  in  her  dayes.  <zi6i9 
FOTHERBY  Atheom.  Pref.  (1622)  22  Diners  of  my  learnedest 
and  best  affected  Friends.  1627  15 p.  HALL  Passion  Serin. 
Wks.  425,  I  leaue  it  modestly  in  the  middest ;  let  the 
learneder  iudge,  16465.  BOLTON  Arraignm.  Err.  101  The 
learnedst  men.. may  be  deceivers.  1648  MII.TON  Tenure 
A7«£-f  (1650)  51  Among  our  own  Divines  two  of  the  lernedest. 
1661  BOYI.K  spring  of  Air  Pref.  (1682)  6  For  more  learneder 
men  than  I  [etc.].  1693  W.  FREKE Set.  Ess.  xxxiv.  224,  I  may 
make  myself  learneder  by  reading.  1822  HAZI.ITT  Table-t. 
Ser.  n.  x.  (1869)  204  A  lady  had  objected  to  my  use  of  the 
word  learneder,  as  bad  grammar.  1824  LAMB  Let.  to 
Coleridge  Lett.  (1837)  II.  164  Testimony  that  had  been 
disputed  by  learneder  clerks  than  I.  1870  EMERSON  Soc.  <y 
SoJit.,  Success  Wks.  (Bonn)  III.  120  The  gravest  and  learn 
edest  courts  in  this  country  shudder  to  face  a  new  question. 

d.  Said  of  one  *  learned  in  the  law ' ;  hence  ap 
plied  by  way  of  courtesy  to  any  member  of  the 
legal  profession. 

6-1485  Plttmpton  Corr.  (Camden)  48  Yt  is  thought  by  the 
forsayd  lernedmen,  th*at  [etc.].  1524  HEN.  VIII  in  Bite- 
dcuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  220  Our  welbiloued 
subgiet  Edward  Mountegue,  lernedman.  1596  SHAKS  .  ftlerch. 
V.  iv.  i.  167  You  heare  the  learn'd  Bellario  what  he  writes. 
1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  VI.  579  The  learned  Judges 
having  given  their  opinion  . .  there  is  nothing  remaining  for 
the  consideration  of  the  House. 

1[e.  transf.  Of  an  animal  trained  to  make  a 
show  of  intelligence. 

1833  MAKRYAT  /*.  Simple  ix,  There  was  also  the  learned 
pig. .and  a  hundred  other  sights.  1837  LOVER  Rory  O'More 
xvi.  (1897)128  Here  isthewondherfut  lamed  pig  that  knows 
the  five  quarters  o'  the  world,  and  more. 

3.  Of  things  :  Pertaining  to,  manifesting,  or  char 
acterized  by,  profound  knowledge  gained  by  study. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  10,  I  will  not  dispute  this 
question..  A  learned  ignorance  shall  better  content  me. 
1625  BACON  £ss.,  Atheism  (Arb.)  337  Learned  Times. 
1631  MILTON  L1  Allegro  132  Then  to  the  well-trod  stage 
anon,  If  Jonspn's  learned  Sock  be  on.  1651  FULLER  Abel 
Rctiiv.i  Perkins  (1867)  II.  148  The  scholar  could  hear  no 
learneder  . .  sermons.  1763  DODSLEY  Pref.  to  S  hens  tone's 
li'ks..  The  father  resolved  to  give  him  a  learned  education. 
1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  III.  455  A  treatise  of  tenures  by 
.1  learned  hand.  1823  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  n.  Tontb$  iti  Abbey, 
Your  learned  fondness  for  the  architecture  of  your  ancestors. 
1824  Ibid,,Capt.  Jackson,  The  anecdote .  .diffused  a  learned 
air  through  the  apartment.  1837  WHEWELL  Hist.  Induct. 
Set.  (1857)  I.  379  The  Ancients  ..  were  wanting  in  Learned 
Ignorance.  1874  DEUTSCH  Rem.  264  A  learned  and  lucid 
paper  in  the  current  Edinburgh  Review. 

b.  In  art-criticism  often  applied  to  draughtsman 
ship,  colouring,  etc.,  with  the  sense  :  Exhibiting 
thorough  knowledge  of  method. 

a  1830  HAZLITT  Fine  Arts  (1873)  231  The  drawing  of  N. 
Poussm.  .is  merely  learned  and  anatomical. 

c.  Of  a  language,  profession,  or  science:  Pur- 
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sued  or  studied  chiefly  by  men  of  learning.  Of  the 
words  in  a  language  :  Introduced  by  men  of  learn 
ing.  Of  plants:  Known  only  from  books  (rare}. 

1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xli.  (1887)  235  The  three 
learned  toungues,  the  latin,  the  greeke,  the  hebrew.  1623 
LISLE  JElfric  on  O.  <V  A'.  Test.  Pref.  (1638)  2  He  knew 
moreover  the  learneder  tongues  and  arts  as  well  as  they. 
1696  WHISTON  Theory  Earth  n.  (1722)  139  The  learned 
Sciences  seem  to  have  been  anciently  much  better  known. 
1785  MARTYN  Rousseau's  Bat.  Introd.  4  These  learned  plants 
however  must  be  found  in  nature.  1824  I,.  MURRAY  Eng. 
Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  160  The  English  tongue  is,  in  many  re 
spects,  materially  different  from  the  learned  languages. 
1850  MRS.  JAMESON  Leg.  Monast.  Ord.  (1863)  162  Students 
in  the  learned  professions  at  Rome.  1869  KITCHIN  Bracket's 
Hist.  Fr.  Grain.  Introd.  32  Words-  of  very  different  origin, 
.  .the  one  popular,  the  other  learned.  /bid.  39  This  influx 
of  learned  words  increases  throughout  the  fifteenth  century. 

Hence  -j*  Lea'rnedish  a.,  lenrned-like. 

a  1680  IluTi.KK  Rein.  (1759)  I.  250  Some  write  in  Hebrew.. 
T'  avoid  the  C'ritic.  .And  seem  more  learnedi.sh,  than  [etc.]. 

Learnedly  (J.vjnrdli),  adv.  [f.  LEAKNKI*///. 
a.  +  -LY  -.]  In  a  learned  manner. 

1549  KALE  Labor.  y<nirn.  Iceland  Pref.  I>  iv  b,  So  lerned- 
lye,  lynelye,  euydently,  and  groundcdlye  .  .  woulde  he  haue 
.  .described,  .thys  oure  real  me.  1549  CHEKK  Hurt  Scdit. 
(1641)6  Yee  tliink  it  is  not  learnedly  done.  1642  MILTON 
A  pol,  Smcct.  \Vks.  1851  III.  317  They  can  learnedly  invent 
a  prayer  of  their  own,  1717  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to 
Mrs:  Thistlethivaytc  \  Apr.,  I  can  speak  very  learnedly  on 
that  subject.  1863  H.  Cox  InUit.  in.  vii.  680  He  most 
minutely  and  learnedly  investigated  the  ancient  course  of 
the  Exchequer. 

Leariiedness  (15'inednes).  [f.  LEARNED  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  learned. 

1646  I1',.  FISMKR  Mod.  Divinity  (ed.  2)  227  Are  there  not 
some  who  give  themselves  to..lcarnednesse  and  clerklike 
skill  in  this  art  and  that  language?  1681  H.  MORK  /-,>/. 
Dan.  72  Uy  reason  of  their  Learncdness  in  the  I,aw.  1869 
Lend.  (1.  AVr'.  Jan.  266  He  is  a  stumbling-block  ..  to  all 
conventional  learnedness.  1879(1.  MKRKI>ITH  Egoist  II.  ii. 
29  The  doctor's  learnedness  would  be  a  subject  to  dilate  on. 
Learner  t^launai).  Forms :  \-i  leornere, 
4-5  lerner,  6-  learner.  [OE.  leornere t  f.  leom- 
ian  :  see  LEARN  v.  and  -ER  '.] 

1.  One  who  learns  or  receives  instruction  ;  a  dis 
ciple,  f  In  early  use,  a  scholar,  man  of  learning, 
cgootr.  B^das  Hist.  \\.  xxv.  [xxiv.]  (1890)  344  pa  hrht 
heo  sesomnian  ealle  J»a  £ela;retU;stan  men  £  Ji.i  Icorneras. 
cwftLamb.  Horn,  7  pa  apostles  itacned  |>a  leorneres  \>v\. 
beou  ba  wise  wite^a  (>e  beo'5  nu  oner  be  halie  chirche.  1413 
Pii^r.  Sixvfa  (Caxton  1483)  v.  viii.  Q<J  No  doutu  that  Tubal 
ne  Pyctagoras  had  nought  be  but  lerner*  and  as  prenty^es 
in  theyr  presence.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W,  de  W.  1531'  188 
Nedes  must  the  disciple  or  lerner  byleue  many  thynges  yl 
his  mayster  tcchuth  byni.  1597  MOKLEY  Introd.  Mus.  182 
Thus  hast  thou,.my  booke..as  I  thought  most  conuenient 
for  the  learner.  1612  [see  LATE  rt.1  2d].  1685  BAXTKK 
Paraphr.  N.  '/'.,  Matt.  xiii.  36  It  is  the  part  of  Learners, 
to  ask  their  Teachers  help.  1735  BERKELEY  Free-think, 
in  Math.  §  21  Every  learner  hath  a  deference  more  or 
less  to  authority,  1828  J.  H.  MOORE  Pract.  Navig.  (ed. 
20)  47  To  give  the  Learner  some  idea  of  the  System  of  the 
Universe.  1867  SMILES  Huguenots  ting.  M.  (1880)  193 
James  II  was  but  the  too  ready  learner  of  the  lessons  of 
despotism  taught  him  by  Louis  XIV. 
t  2.  A  teacher.  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  Hcb.  xii.  9  We  hadtlen  fadris  of  ourc  fleiscb, 
lerneris  \v.  r.  lereris,  Vulg.  urnditorcs}.  1494  FAHVAN 
Chron.  v.  cxxvii.  107  A  tutoure  or  lerner  of.,  knyghtlye 
maners. 

Hence  Lea'rner-like  a,,  befitting  a  learner. 
Xica-riiership,  the  position  of  a  learner. 

1581  SIDNEY  Afol.  Foctric  (Arb.)  19  Mooued  with  our 
learner-like  admiration.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  17  Jan.  6/3 
Candidates,  .for  male  telegraph  learnerships. 

Learning  (Uvjnirj\  vbL  sb.  Forms  :  i  leorn- 
ung,  4  leorning,  4-6  leruing,  -yiig(h)(e,  7  Sc. 
leirning,  9  vulg.  larnin,  6-  learning.  [OE. 
leornungt  -ing,  f.  leornian :  see  LEARN  v.  and  -ING1. 
Cf.  OHG.  lirnunga.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  LEAKN.  a.  The  action 
of  receiving  instruction  or  acquiring  knowledge. 

£897  K.  &L* w.v  Gregory  s  Past.  Pref.  (Sweet)  3  Hu  giorne 
hie  wxron  ac^oer  *e  ymb  lare  ^e  ymb  Hornunga.  c  1340 
Cursor  M.  14811  (Trin.)  To  him  was  \>e  lawe  bitau^t  pat  he 
himself  bi  lernyng  laujt.  1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  /Jiffi's 
67  Gladnesse  wbiche  encresses  daily  in  me  in  Itrnynghe. 
1577-87  HoLINflHEDCVbVM.  III.  1165/2  He. .for  the  pouertie 
of  his  father  . .  not  able  to  be  maintained  here  at  learning. 
1644  MlLTON  Educ.  Wks.  (1847)  98/2  The  end  thenoflearn- 
ing  is  to  repair  the  ruins  of  our  first  parents.  1740  J.  CLARKE 
Kduc.  Youth  (ed.  3)  18  It  ..  renders  the  Learning  of  the 
English  Rules  more  tedious  abundantly,  than  they  would 
be.  1860  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  V.  ix.  iii.  220  Vigilance  .. 
required  of  us,  besides  learning  of  many  practical  lessons. 
1862  R.  OWEN  in  igt/t  Cent.  Dec.  (1897)  992  There's  nothing 
so  good  for  learning,  as  teaching. 

fb.  Teaching;  schooling.  Obs. 
c  1380  WYCLIF  Scl.  Wks.  III.  393  PC  gospels  of  Crist 
written  in  Englische  to  moost  lernyng  of  oure  nacioun. 
1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  iv.  x.  255  It  is  gode  for  to  speke 
therof  to  the  lernynge  of  thoos  that  shall  most  iuge  therof. 
1717  Philip  Qnarll  (:8t6)  34  The  old  man  determined  to 
give  him  his  learning,  if  his  relations  would  find  him  in 
board,  and  other  necessaries.  1802  R.  ANDERSON  Cnmberld. 
Ball.  44  O,  cud  I  afford  it,  mair  larnin  thou'd  get ! 

f  2.  What  is  learnt  or  taught :  a.  a  lesson,  in 
struction  ;  b.  information  or  direction ;  c.  the 
'teaching*  of  a  person;  a  doctrine;  also,  a  doc 
trine  or  maxim  in  law ;  d.  a  branch  of  learning  ; 
a  science;  ©.  an  acquirement.  Obs. 
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;i.  1361  LANCL.  P.  PI.  A.  i.  174  That  nis  no  treuthe  of 
trinite  but. .a  leornyng  for  lewed  men,  the  latere  forte  dele. 
1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour  cxxxvii.  M  vij,  The  thre  en- 
seygnementes  or  lernynges  whiche  Cathon  gaf  to  his  sone. 
1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  i.  i.  43  The  king  ..  Puts  to  him  all  the 
Learnings  that  his  time  Could  make  him  the  receiuer  of. 

b.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Sec.  Ntins  T.  184  Right  as  hym  was 
taught  by  his  lernynge  He  foond  this  hooly  olde  Vrban. 
1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  <y  (7.  n.  ii.  47,  I  did  inquire  it :  And  haue 
my  Learning  from  some  true  reports. 

C.  1526  TINDALK  Rev.  ii.  24  As  many  as  have  nott  this 
lernynge.  1549  COVK.KDAI.E,  etc.  I'.rasm.  Par.  Rom.  34  To 
expounde  unknowen  learnynges.  1560  PILKINGTON  Aggens 
Cij  (Matt.  xv.  9),  Teaching  learninges  which  are  the  com- 
maundenientes  of  men.  a  1625  BOYS  Wks.  (1629-30)  128 
Christ  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life  . .  The  truth  in  his 
learning,  the  way  for  his  lining,  a  1626  BACON  Max.  fy 
Uses  Com.  Lnw  Pref.  11636)  2  Particular  and  positive  learn 
ings  of  lawes  doe  easily  decline  from  a  good  temper  of 
justice. 

d.  1570   BILLINGSLKY  Euclid  xi.   xi.  315    It   is   no   rare 
thing   in   all    learninges.. to   haue   one  thing   more  generall 
then  an  other.     1605    BACON'  Adv.  Learn.   \.  vi.    §  13  (1873) 
49    He  did   send  his  divine  truth  into  the  world,  waited  on 
with  other  learnings.     1613  SIR  H.  FINCH  Law  (1636)  6  The 
rules  of  Reason  are  of  two  sorts  ;  some  taken  from  forreignc 
learnings,  both  diuine.  ami  humane. 

e.  1602  SMAKS.  Ham.  v.  ii.  35,  I   once  did   hold  it  . .  a 
basenesse  to  write  faire,  and  laboured  much  How  to  forget 
that  learning. 

3.  Knowledge,   esp.   of  language   or   literary  or 
historical  science,   acquired  by  systematic  study; 
al.-o,  the  possession  of  such  knowledge,  learnedncss. 

i  1340  ( 'nr-sor.lf.  16108  (Trin.)  Men  ban  seidebat  bou  art  \vU 
of  lernyng  }ore.  1513  BRADSHAW  .SV.  Wcrburge  \.  2016  But 
for  niarchaunt  men  huuyng  litell  lernyng.  1559  W.  CUNNING 
HAM  Cosmo^r.  (ilasse  175  Oxenford..a  norislie  of  learning, 
and  a  famous  univeisitie.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  \\.  iii. 
314-15  Learning  is  but  an  adiunct  to  our  selfe,  And  where 
we  are,  our  Learning  likewise  is.  1611  Bnu.K  Trans  I.  Pref.  2 
Tin:  rare  learning  that  he  bath  attained  vnto.  1644  MILTON 
Arcop.  i  Arb.  l  6i>  The  servil  com  lit  ion  into  which  lernin^  . . 
was  brought.  1676  I  .ISTI-.R  in  Ray&Corr, (184811 25  [Plagiaries] 
being  the  bane  and  pest  of  learning.  1709-11  POPE  hss. 
<  V/V.  -jis  A  little  learning  is  a  dang'ruus  thing,  a  1732 
OAV  j-'fi/>lt-s  M.  xi. '  1738)  nxi  Learning  by  >tudy  must  be  won. 
1756-7  tr.  AVr.v/Vf'-v  Trii~'.  (1760'  II.  60  That  Polltianus  wai 
a  man  of  learning  must  be  confessed.  1771  ynniiis  Lett. 
Ixi.  319  It.  .is  not  much  to  the  (  red  it  » it  her  of  iheir  learning 
or  integrity.  1781  (  IIUHON  /W/.  *  /•'.  xxx.  III.  136  He  had 
bcUavi'd  the  aiKicnt  scat  of  frrrdom  and  learning  to  the 
Cotlnc  invader.  1822  HA/MIT  'I\il-ic-t.  L  viii.  167  Learning 
is  the  knowledge  nf  that  whirl)  imnc  but  the  learned  know. 
1838  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  (1847)  I.  i.  iii.  $.(7.  168  Ancient 
learning  is  to  be  divided  into  two  great  departments.  1887 
I.UWKI.I.  Dcmocr.  i-'^  What  we  want  is  not  learning,  but 
knowledge. 

b.  77/tf  new  learning:  the  studies,  esp.  that  <>l 
the  Greek  language,  introduced  into  Knglnnd  in 
the  ifith  century;  also  applied  to  the  doctrines  <»l 
the  Reformation. 

6*1530  L.YIIMKK  in  Strype  Keel.  Mem.  \.  \\.  119  Yu  sayed 
that  it  was  plaine,  that  this  New  lernyng  (as  ye  call  it)  was 
not  the  trowth.  ..  Ye  rail  the  Scripture  the  new  Lerninge  ; 
which  I  am  sure  is  eldre  than  any  lerninge,  that  ye  wute  to 
be  the  old.  c  1550  BAI.K  A'.  Johun  (Manly)  1156,  I  trust  yc 
btlcve  as  Holy  Church  doth  teache  ye,  And  from  the  new 
lernyng  ye  are  wyllyng  for  to  fie.  1577  NOKTHBROOKK 
n  icing  1 1843)  12  Such  as  impute  this  thing  to  the  new  learn 
ing,  and  preaching  of  the  Gospell  are  shamefully  deceiued. 
1732  NKAL  Hist.  Purit.  I.  28  The  King's  displeasure  against 
the..  Bishops  of  the  new  Learning.  1874  OR  KEN  Short 
Hist.\\.%\.  305  On  the  Universities  the  influence  of  the 
New  Learning  was  like  a  passing  from  death  to  life. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  learning-place  ^  -seat. 

1509  HAWKS  Past.  Picas,  iv.  i  Percy  Soc.)  20, 1  went  to  Doc- 
tryne,  prayenge  her  good  grace,  For  to  assygne  me  my  fyrst 
*lernynge  place.  1601  SHAKS.  AlVs  H'ctl  \.  i.  191  The 
Court's  a  learning-place.  1585  JAS.  I  Ess.  Pocsic  {Arb.)  33 
That  is  a  storehouse  riche,  a  'learning  seat. 

t  Lea'rnless,  ^.  Obs.  [f.  LEAKN  v.  +-LESS.] 
Devoid  of  learning. 

1593  G.  FLETCHKR  Licia.'Yo  Rdr.  A  4  b,  These  and  such 
like  errours..commonlie  by  learnelesse  heades  are  reputed 
for  loves  kingdome.  1610-25  A.  COOKE  Pofc  Joane  5  That 
age  was  a  learne-lesse  and  a  witlesse  age. 

Lear'vvite,  variant  of  LAIKWITK.    Obs. 

tLea'ry,  ft.  Obs.  rare~l.  i,Origin  and  meaning 
obscure.) 

1641  Bicsr  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  34  The  shortest  and  most 
leary  hey  is  allwayes  accounted  the  best.  find.  73  Shep- 
hcarcls  are  to  have  an  especial!  ej'e  to  their  hogges,  and 
allwayes  to  give  them  the  shortest,  learyest,  and  best  hey. 

Leary :  see  LEEKY  a. 
Leas,  pa.  t.  of  LKESE,  to  lose. 
Leasable  ;lfsab'l),  a.     [f.  LEASE  v.  +  -ABLE.] 
That  may  be  leased. 
1611  COTGR.,  AJfermablt).  .leasable,  lettable,  farmeable. 

Lease,  j^.i,  leaze  G'z).  Now  dial.  Forms: 
I  lees,  3-6  lese,  4-5  leese,  5-9  lees,  6  leasse, 
6-7  leas,  6-  lease,  leaze.  [OE.  Ises  str.  fern.  :— 
OTeut.  type  *l&swd  ;  the  orig.  declension  was  nom. 
l&Sy  ace.,  gen.,  dat.  l&swe  (whence  LEASOW),  but 
in  OE.  there  appears  also  an  oblique  form  Ixse. 
The  word  has  sometimes  been  confused  with  the 
plnral  of  LEA  sb.^ 

The  word  is  prob.  etymplogically  identical  with  (bl6d-}ly$^ 
gen.  'l&swei  (blood '-letting  :-OTeut.  type  *i£siva'.— pre- 
Teut.  *led-tiva  or  */tV-ircrt,  f.  root  of  LEI  v.  ',  the  original 
meaning  would  thus  be  land  '  let  alone ',  not  tilled.] 

Pasture;  pasturage  ;  meadow-land  ;  common. 
(Cf.  cow-,  ewe-t  horse- lease.) 
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a  1000  /KLFRIC  Colloq.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  91  '13  Ic  ctrife  sceap 
mine  to  heora  laese.  a  noo  I'oc.  ibid.  177/10  CotttfascMus 
ager,  gemxne  lass.  £1290  AV.  Brendan  1^4  in  6'.  /?"$-.  /-^f. 

I.  223  An  ylle  fair  ynou^,  Grene  &  wi^  wel  fair  lese.     1297 
R.  GI.OUC.  (Rolls)  1005  Lese  [r.r.  leseo]  last  l?er  alle  winter. 
c  1350  Will,  ralerne  175  Hit  ..  coube  ful  craftily  kepe  alle 
here  bestes  &  bring  hem  in  he  best  lese.  I^TRKVISA  Htffk* 
(Rolls)  I.  423  In  |>ese  hilles  bere  is  Leese  i-now  for  al  \Valis. 
a  1400  Prymer(\fy)\  \  17  We  been  his  peple  and  scheep  of  his 
leese.     15*3  FITZHERB.  Hush,  §  148  Take  thy  horse  and  go 
tedure  hym  vpon  thyn  owne  lees.   1578  LYTE  Dodoens  i.  Ixiii. 
91  The  three  first  Plantaynes  grow  almost  every  where,  .in 
pastures  and  leases.      1622  WITHKR  Fair  I'irtne  C6  b,  And 
my  Lambkins  changed  from  Brome  leaz^,  to  the  Mead  at 
home,     a  178*  LISLE  Hmh,  (1757)  394  The  cattle  cannot  go 
intothosedeepleases,  theybeingunderwater.    I794A. YOUNG 
in  Ann.  Agric.  XXII.  231  Much .  .common  Down,  .stocked 
with  bullock  and  sheep  leases.    1880  JKI TKKIKS  Hodfeg  M. 

II.  277  The  dead,  dry  grass,  and  the  innumerable  tufts  of 
the'leaze1  which  the  cattle  have  not  eaten.     1887  Kent. 
Gloss. t  Lees,  a  common,  or  open  space  of  pasture  ground. 
The  Leas  is  the  name  given  at  Folkestone  to  the  fine  open 
space  of  common  at  the  top  of  the  cliffs.     1898  T.  HARDY 
Wessex  roeins  196  The  years  have  gathered  grayly  Since 
I  danced  upon  this  leaze. 

Lease,  sb2  •  see  LEASE  a. 

Lease  0*X)»  ^-:i  Also  5  lese,  leas,  6  leace. 
[a.  AK.  Jes  =  OF.  fat's,  lets,  lez,  etc.,  a  letting,  leav 
ing  (mod.F.,  with  pseudo-etymological  spelling 
legs,  "  legacy  'J,  vbl.  noun  f.  laisser  to  let,  leave.] 

1.  A  contract  between  parlies,  by  which  the  one 
conveys  lands  or  tenements  to  the  other  for  life, 
for  years,  or  at  will,  usually  in  consideration  of 
rent  or  other  periodical  compensation.      Also  in 
phr.  to  put  (out}  to  lease;  l>y  lease,  on  (f  in)  lease. 

b.  The  instrument  by  which  such  a  conveyance  is 
made.     c.  The  period  of  time  for  which  the  con 
tract  is  made. 

The  grantor  of  a  lease  is  called  the  lessor,  and  the  grantee, 
the  lessee.  In  popular  lang,  lease  is  usually  confined  to  a 
conveyance  by  deed  for  a  term  of  years. 

11292  HRITTON  in.  xi.  §  26  Qe  il  ne  cleime  rien  el  tenement 
for  qe  ternie  desaun/  tie  le  ILS  untiel.]  1483  Act  i  Rich,  ///, 

c.  i  §  i  Every  astate  feoffenicnt  yeft  relesse  graunte  lesis  and 
confinnacion  of  landys.     1495  Act   n  Ifcn.   /'"//,  c.  9  §  2 
Lessees,  before  . .  they  take  or  occupic  biforce  of  any  suche 
leas  any  suchc  londes.     1573  TUSSKH  ///«£.,  Ef>,  to  Ld.  T. 
Paget  viii.  11878)  o  '["hough  countrie  health  long  staid  me, 
yet  lesse  expiring  fraid  me.      1583  STUBHKS  Anat.  Abns.  n. 
(18821  31,  I  thought  one  might  haue  had  a  farme  or  a  lease 
for  a  reasonable  rent  yeerely,  without  any  line  or  income 
paicng.       1616   R.  C.    Times    Whistle  v.    1981   A  ,.  young 
gentleman  I'ut  out  the  best  part  of  his  hind  to  lease.     1667 
PKPYS  Diary  4  June,  I  cannot  have  a  lease  of  the  ground 
for  my  coach-house.     1690  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2542/4  To  be 
Lett  furnished  or  unfurnished,  by  a  short  Lease  or  Yearly 
Rent.     1756  HUME  Hist.  En*.  II.  xxviii.  134  He  got  posses 
sion,  on  easy  leases,  of  the  revenues  of  Balh,  Worcester  and 
Hereford.     1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  16  p  7  [He]  renewed 
his  uncle's  lease  of  a  farm.     1776  ADAM  SMITH  /('.  N.  v.  ii. 
(1869)  II.  420  All  the  arable  lands  which  are  given  in  lease 
to  farmers.     1846  McCuu.ocn  Ace.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  I. 
149  A  tenant  without  a  lease,  and,  consequently,  depending 
on  the  goodwill  and  caprice  of  his  landlord,  may  not  de 
teriorate  his  farm.     1893  SIR  J.  W.  CHITTY  in  Law  Times 
AVA    LXVIII.  429/1   The  lease  ..  had  been   lent  ..  to  the 
plaintiff,  .for  perusal.     Mod.  The  lease  had  still  thirty  years 
to  run. 

2.  fig.  with  reference  to  the  permanence  of  occu 
pation  guaranteed  by  a  lease  ;  esp.  in  phr.  a  (new) 
lease  of  life.     Also,  the  term  during  which  posses 
sion  or  occupation  is  guaranteed. 

c  1586  C'TKSH  PKMBROKK  Ps.  i.xxxi.  vi,  Of  my  graunt  they 
had  enjoy 'd  A  lease  of  blisse  with  endtesse  date,  c  1600 
SHAKS.  Sonn.  cxlvi,  Why  so  large  cost,  having  so  short  a 
lease,  Dost  thou  vpon  thy  fading  mansion  spend?  1605  — 
Macl\  iv.  i.  99  Our  high  plac'd  Macbeth  Shall  Hue  the  Lease 
of  Nature.  1628  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  I.  36  Remember 
of  what  age  your  daughter  was,  and  that  just  so  long  was 
your  lease  of  her.  1631  MILTON  Epit,  Marchioness  \\~in- 
f/ifiter  52  [Thou]  That  to  give  the  world  encrease,  Short ned 
hast  thy  own  lives  lease.  1640  SHIRLKY  Constant  Maid  iv. 
iii,  The  Statutes  and  the  Magna  Charta  have  taken  a  lea*e 
at  hi^  tongues  end.  1641  —  Cardinal  iv.  i.  Time  has  took 
a  lease  But  for  three  lives  I  hope-  1647  CLEVELAND  Char. 
Land.  Diurn.  4,  I  wonder,  for  how  many  lives  my  Lord 
Hoptons  Soule  took  the  Lease  of  his  Body,  a  1700  DkYDEN 
Oi'itCs  Met.  xv.  Pythag.  P  kilos.  603  He.,  the  same  Lease  of 
Life  on  the  same  Terms  renews.  1706  BAYNAKIJ  in  Sir  J. 
Floyer  Hot  fy  Cold  Bath.  n.  192  My  Lady  Loyd's  Case,  . . 
who  when  the  vital  Flame  was  even  blinking  in  the  Socket 
.  .had  a  new  Life  put  to  Lease.  1857  MRS.  CARLYLK  Lett. 
II.  227  She  was  going  to  have  a  new  Tease  of  life  with  better 
health.  1865  DICKENS  Mut.  /•>.  i.  xiii,  The  sus|>ense  seemed 
to  have  taken  a  new  lease.  1878  SEKLKY  Stein  III.  397 
Wherever  Estates  still  existed,  they  seemed  to  have  gained 
a  new  lease  of  life.  1897  MARY  KINGSLKY  /K  Africa  685 
Men  and  women,  who  looker!,  as  the  saying  goes,  as  if 
you  could  take  a  lease  of  their  lives. 

3.  Austral,  '  A  piece  of  land  leased  for  mining 
purposes'  (Morris). 

1890  Goldficlds  Victoria  15  A  nice  block  of  stone  was 
crushed  from  Johnston's  lease. 

4.  Comb.,  as  Uase -buyer ^  -letter,  -possession.    See 
also  LEAMK-MONUEH,  LEASE-PAROLE. 

1570  LKVINS  Manif>.  204/37  Lease  letter,  tew40?.«*LMM 

byer,  conductor.  1894  A.  MORRISON  Mean  Streets  286  The 
glories  of  lease-possession  grew  dim  in  his  eyes. 

Lease  (U»),  sb.*  Weaving.  Also  4  lese,  leese, 
leys,  9  leas,  lays.  [app.  a  var.  of  LEASH  sd.t 
perh.  confused  with  an  adoption  of  K.  fisse,  lice 
(:— L.  /ffia,  pi.  of  liciunt]  =-  sense  2  below.] 

fL   A  certain  quantity  of  thread.   Obs. 


A  Fecamp  document  of  1235  in  I)u  Cange  has  *  In  eadem 
Ecclesia  reddit  Presbyter  ..  tres  leshas  cere  pro  candela '. 
Cf.  LKAS&.* 

1391  Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees)  III.  no  Et  in  xxv'iij  Ib.  eerie 
pro  ij  torches  ad  magnum  altare  ..  Et  in  xxiijj  leses  lintia- 
niinis  emp.  pro  fisdem.  1453-4  Durham  Ate.  Kails  tSnrtees) 
633  Pro  $dd.  leese  de  lechino  ad  i$d.  pro  candelis  inde 
fieiidis,  5-r.  1457  //'/V.  635,  \dd.  leys  de  lichino. 

2.  The  crossing  of  the  waip-tlireads  in  a  loom  ; 
the  place  at  which  the  \varp-l hrcads  cross.     Thr. 
to    keep)    take    the    lease.       (The    corresponding 
Spitaltields  term  is  cross.} 

1839  UHE  Diet.  Arts  1284  The  lease  being  carefully  tied 
up,  alfords  a  guide  to  the  weaver  for  inserting  his  lease-rods. 
1851  Art  Jml.  lilnstr.  Catal.  p.  vii**/2  Taking  the  'lease' 
previously  to  the  yarns  being  submitted  to  the  sizing  process. 
1883  Altnondbnrylff  Ilnddersf.Gloss.,  s  v.  Lays,.  .When  the 
warp  is  made  ready  for  the  loom,  the  threads  are  separated, 
and  passed  alternately  above  and  below  a  string  called  the 
layshand.  Where  the  threads  cross,  or  perhaps  the  whole 
arrangement  itself,  may  be  considered  the  lays.  1888  C.  P. 
BROOKS  Cotton  AfatiHf,  30  The  keeping  of  the  lease.  The 
latter  term  will  be  understood  by  all  connected  with  weaving 
as  being  the  separation  of  the  threads  alternately. 

3.  =  LKASH  7  a. 

1824  Lond.  yrnl.  Arts  fy  Set.  VII.  184  The  improved  piece 
of  mechanism ..  is  to  be  placed  immediately  over  the  heddles 
or  leases  of  the  loom.  1831  G.  R.  PORTKH  Silk  Manxf.  238 
Separating  the  threads  of  the  waip  in  forming  the  shed,  thus 
according  to  the  weaver's  phrase  augmenting  the  number 
of  leases  in  the  harness. 

4.  Comb.-,  lease-band  (see  quot.  1883  under  sense 
2) ;  lease-rod,  one  of  the  rods  placed  between  the 
warp-threads  to  keep  the  lease. 

1824  Lond.  Jml.  A  t'ts  ff  Set.  114  The  warp  is  drawn  from 
this  roller  over  a  small  roller,  and  from  thence  is  conducted 
to  the  lease-rods.  1883  A.  BROWN  rower-loom  (ed.  4)  35 
The  lease-rods  . .  play  a  very  important  part  in  power-loom 
weaving.  ..  Their  primary  purpose  is  to  keep  the  lease,  so 
that  when  any  of  the  threads  are  broken  their  proper  place 
may  be  readily  found  in  the  web. 

t  Lease,  ct.  and  sb.-  Obs.  Forms :  i  le~as,  2-3 
leas,  3  lees,  3-5  lese,  3-6  les,  4-5  lees,  lesse, 
4-6  less,  5  6  leace,  Sc.  leis  s,  (5  leas(s)e,  leys, 
6  lase).  [Com.  Tent. :  OE.  Mas  corresponds  to 
OFris.  'las,  OS.,  OHG.,  MHG.  Ids  (Du.,  G.  Aw), 
ON.  lattss  (S\v.  Id's,  Da.  l/s),  Goth.  /««*  :-OTeut. 
*laiiso-,  f.  *laus-  (:  *Jeits~ :  lus-t  whence  LOSE  v.}, 
an  extension  of  the  OAryan  root  */tu-  (Gr.  \v€iv 
to  loosen).  The  suffix  -LESS  is  etymologically 
identical  with  the  present  word ;  LOOSE  a.  is  an 
adoption  of  the  ON.  equivalent  fattss. 

In  the  Teut.  lan£s.  generally  the  word  had  the  senses 
Moose',  'free,  unoccupied',  'destitute  of ',' loose  in  conduct, 
immoral',  'vain,  empty,  worthless '.  In  OE.  the  only  senses 
are  'destitute  of  (see  -LESS)  and  'false,  lying  \] 

A.  adj.  Untrue,  false,  lying. 

n  goo  Kent.  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  59/43  Testctiifallact'iti, 
lea\a  £ewitnes->e.  a  1200  Moral  Ode  255  l>a  pe  weren 
swa  lese  [13..  in  /:".  K.  /'.  31  lease]  bet  me  horn  ne  mihte 
ileuen.  <  1200  Trin.  Coll.  How.  71  We  shule  no  [ring 
seien  bat  les  beo.  a  1125  Leg.  Kath,  1779  LeaueS  to  leuen 
lengre  on  bes  lease  maurne/.  c  1250  Gen.  fy  A'.r.  3498  Ne 
swer  it  [Clod's  name]  les  to  fele  in  gamen.  c  1330  R. 
BRUSSK  Chron.  (1810)  34  IJot  be  Northeren  men  held  him 
no  leaute  ..  &  for.soke  Kdrede,  ber  were  be!  les.  ?  a  1366 
CHAUCKR  Rom.  Rose  8  An  Authour..That  halt  not  dremes 

I    false  ne  lees,     c  1440  /Vow/.    /'arz>.   298/1   Lees,  or  false, 

i   /alstts.     c  1450  Erie  Toloits  1086  So  are  ye  lythyr  and  lees. 

1    t  1450  Cov.  Myst.  (.Sbaks.  Soc.J  354  He  droff  from  me  the 

i    fendes  lees. 

B.  sb.  Untruth,  falsehood,  lying.     Common  in 
ME.  poetry  in  the  expletive  without(ent  but  lease. 

t  888  K.  ALFRED  Boetk.  xli.  §  i  J>one  mon  »ut^  hatan 
Imton  lease  soj?e  sunne.  c  1205  LAY.  28150  pat  isaiid 

!  ich  be  habbe  so3  buten  lea>e.  c  1250  Gen.  $  Kx.  3514 
False  witnesse  dat  Su  ne  here,  Ne  wi3  3e  lese  non  ma{n] 

,  ne  dere.  a  1300  Cursor  !d.  5747  O  moder  bath  and 
maiden  clene,  pat  slben  lang,  wit-vten  less,  IJar  child  and 
sco  berof  wemles.  c  1305  St.  Lucy  155  in  E.  E.  /'.  (1862) 
105  A  ioyful  te|»inge  ic  5011  telle  pat  so^  is  and  les  nost. 
c  1375  Si.  Leg.  Saints  xix.  (Cristoforc)  99  Sa  held  lie 
furth  lange  but  lese,  til  he  come  in  a  wildirnes.  <  1385 
CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  1022  (Dido)  Thus  seyt  the  bok  with- 
outyn  ony  les.  c  1440  HYLTON  Scnla  Per/.  ( W.  de  W. 
1494)  i.  xvi,  It  is  soth  &  no  lees.  1-1460  Tcnvnelcy  A/yst. 
i.  158  We  held  with  hym  ther  he  saide  leasse.  1500-20 
DUNBAK  Poems  1.  24  He  knawis  gif  this  be  leiss.  1513 
DOUGLAS  JEncis  m.  ii.  115  By  Olearon,  and  mony  His,  but 
les.  15..  Adam  Be 1 460  in  Ha/I.  E.  /'.  /'.  II.  158  Syr,  we 
be  outlawes  of  the  forest,  Certayne  without  any  leace.  1598 
HAKLUYT  I7oy.  I.  188  Flanders  of  nede  must  with  vs  haue 

,    peace  Or  els  shee  is  destroyed  without  lees. 

Lease  <J/Z)»  v*  Now  dial.  Forms  :  i  lesan, 
4  leese,  (pa.  t.  lase,  laas),  45  lese,  6-  lease,  7- 

!  Isaze.  [A  Com.  Teut.  str.  vb.  (in  Eng.  wk.  since 
the  I4th  c.):  OE.  lesan  (pa.  t.  Ixs,  pi.  l&son}  to 
gather,  glean,  corresponds  to  OFris.  lesa  to  read, 
OS.  lesan  to  gather  (Du.  lezen  to  gather,  select, 
read), OHG.  lesan  (MHG.,  inod.G.  lescn  to  gather, 
to  read),  ON.  lesa  to  gather,  pick,  read  (Sw.  lasa, 
Da.  fase  to  read),  Goth.  lisant  galisan  to  gather. 
Outside  Teut.  the  Lith.  lestt  (inf.  lesti),  to  pick  up 
with  the  beak,  may  be  cognate.] 
1,  trans,  and  intr.  To  glean,  f  Also  with  up. 
(\n  OE.  used  in  wider  sense :  to  gather,  collect.) 

c  looo  MLVKIC  Lev,  xxiii.  22  Ne  fce  ne  gaderion  J»a  eorbe. . 
ac  Iaeta5  ^earfan  and  ut  acymene  hij  lesan.  1377  LANGL. 
/'.  PL  B.  vi.  68  Who  so  helpeth  me  to  erie.  .Shafhaue  leue 
..to  lese  here  in  heruest.  1387  TKEVISA  Higdeti  (Rolls)  I. 

j    ii  Ruth  J>at.  .lase  [z>.r.  laas]  vp  ^e  ecrcs  after  his  [sc.  Boaz'] 


ripe  men.  1546  Supplic.  Poo  re  Commons  (E.  K.  T.  S.)  71 
No  man  myght  lease,  rake,  or  gleane  his  grounde  after  he 
had  gathered  of  his  croppe.  1612  Court  Kolls  of  Taynton. 
1,0.  Glove.,  That  no  person  shall  lease  or  gleane  vntill  the 
corne  there  growing  be  carryed.  ^1640  j.  SMYTH  Lin's 
ticrkclcys  (18831  I.  155  How  hee  set  with  hand,  .his  beanes; 
and  in  the  1  arn  leazed  in  the  eare.  1684  DRVDKN  Thco- 
ci'i:iis  Idyl  iii.  72  Agreo,  that  in  Harvest  us'd  to  lease. 
<•  1700  Allen  %  l-.lla  in  Kvans  Old  Kail.  (1784)  II.  xliv.  258 
'J'ogether  we'll  lease  o'er  the  field.  18*5  COHBETT  Rnr. 
Rides  (1830)  I.  307  No  less  than  eighty  four  men,  women 
and  buys  and  girls  gleaning,  or  leaMiig,  in  a  field  of  about 
ten  acres.  1879  in  Miss  JACKSON  Shropsh.  Iford-bk. 

2.  To  pick  :  in  various  applications  (see  quots.). 

•HzoPaltatLciif/i'st:  vni.  48  Of  wynter  fruyt  science 
Yet  leseth  out  the  smale,  vnto  the  grete  So  that  the  tree 
may  sende  her  drynke  &  mete,  c  1430  Two  Cooktry-hks.  21 
Take  Rys,  and  lese  hem  clene.  1609  C.  I.UTLKR  Fctif.  Mon. 
(1634)  39  Take  four  or  five  good  handfuls  of  wheat  or  Rye 
leazed  out  of  the  sheaf.  1 703  THORKSBY /,«-/.  to  Ray '(E.  D.  S.), 
Leyse,  to  pick  the  slain  and  trucks  out  of  wheat.  1764 
Jlftts.  Rusticitin  II.  223  What  we  in  the  North  call  leasing,, 
or  gathering  out,  the  blighted  ears.  Ibid.  226  The  greatest 
care  should  be  taken  to  lease  wheat  intended  for  seed.  1891 
Hartltind  Gloss.,  Lease  (laize),  to  pick  out  weed-seeds,  &c., 
by  hand  from  imperfectly  winnowed  corn. 

•Lease,  v.2  Obs,  In  4  lese,  6  leaze.  [OE. 
/Jasia/t,  i.leas  I.KANE  a. ;  perhaps  partly  a  back- 
formation  from  LEASING  sb.]  intr.  To  tell  lies. 

c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Spelman)  Ixv.  2  Leo^aS  \i>.r.  leasiabl  \>c 
fynd  bine  [L.  mentlcntur  tibi  itiimici  tnt\.  c  1340  Cursor 
KI.  22042  i  Fairf.)  per-fore  he  sais  he  lesis  no^t  \_Cott.  lies, 
Go'tt.  leies,  Trin.  Iie|j].  1594  Knack  to  Know  Knai-e  A  4, 
Let  Honestie  receiue  such  punishment  As  he  deserues  that 
lea/es  to  the  king. 

Lease  -l/~s),  t'.3  Also  5  lese,  6  leese,  lesse. 
[ad.  AK.  lesser t  a  specific  use  of  OF.  lesser,  laissier 
^niod.F.  laisser}  to  let,  let  go:— L.  laxdre  to 
loosen,  loose,  f.  lax-its  loose,  LAX  a.] 

1.  trans.  To  grant  the  possession  or  use  of  (lands, 
etc.)  by  a  lease  (LEASK  sb$)\  to  let  out  on  lease. 

[1292  UKITTON  n.  xi.  §  9  Si  cestui  . .  lesse  sa  terre  a  terme 
de  la  vie  le  lessour.]  1570  LKVISS  ftfanip.  204/43  To 
Lease  or  let  leas,  locare,  diurittere.  1592  WEST  ist  Pt. 
Symbol.  §  25  H,  He  which  letteth,  lesseth  or  setteth  any 
thing  to  be  made  or  used,  is  called  ..  the  lessor  or  lettor. 
1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  //,  11.  i.  59  This  land  ..  Is  now  Leas'd 
out  ..  Like  to  a  Tenement  or  pelting  Farme.  a  1600  ti. 
I.ONGE  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  III.  157  Having  them 
selves  no  knowledge,  [they]  were  driven  to  lease  out  the 
benefit!  of  their  Patent  to  the  Frenchmen,  a  1637  B.  JONSON 
Pind.  Ode  Mem.  SirL.  Cnrytf  Sir  H .  Motison  iv,  Leas'd  out 
t'advance  The  profits  for  a  time.  1726  AVLIFKE  Parergon 
285  Where  the  Vicar  leases  his  Glebe,  the  Tenant  must  pay 
the  great  Tithes  to  the  Rector  or  Impropriator.  1776  AHAM 
SMITH  W.  N.  v.  iii.  (1869)  II.  536  The  lands  in  America,  .are 
in  genera]  not  tenanted  nor  leased  out  to  farmers.  1818 
CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  I.  288  Lands  were  leased  from  the 
ioth  October  1763,  for  eleven  yeats.  1868  PEAKD  Water- 
/•'arm,  \\.  21  Each  proprietor  leased  his  water  to  men 
who  having  no  permanent  interest  in  the  river,  killed  every 
salmon  they  could  catch. 

transf.  and  fig.  e  1665  MRS.  HUTCHINSON  JI/fiH.  Col. 
Hntcliinson  (1846)  329  He  would  not  give  up  bishops,  but 
only  lease  out  their  revenues,  a  1845  HOOD  Plea  Mid- 
sumim-r  fairies  xii,  '  Alas ',  quoth  she, '  ye  know  our  fairy 
lives  Are  leased  upon  the  fickle  faith  of  men  '. 

2.  To  take  a  lease  of;  to  hold  by  a  lease. 

1877  '  H.  A.  PACK'  De  Qirincey  I.  xv.  319  In  1840  ..  the 
family  was  transported  to  Mavis  Bush,  a  neat  little  cottage 
..  which  was  leaved  for  a  period  of  years.  1892  GKETA 
ARMKAR  H'Aat  ivas  it  ?  (ed.  2)  8  A  rich  Scotchman  . .  had 
leased  a  large  property,  .in  order  to  indulge  in  his  favourite 
sport  with  the  famous  Ballmore  hounds.  1898  Westnt. 
Gaz.  ii  May  4/2  Angling  on  the  choice  streams  of  the 
South . .  is  hardly  to  be  obtained  unless  by  leasing  a  rod. 

Hence  Leased  (Ust)  ///.  a. 

1895  A.  J.  WILSON  Gloss.  Terms  Stock  Exch.,  Leased 
Lines  ..  those  railway  securities  whose  interest  or  dividends 
are  dependent  not  on  the  earning  power  of  the  properties, 
but  upon  the  rent  agreed  to  be  paid  by  the  lessee  company. 

Lease,  var.  LKESK  vn  to  lose  ;  and  see  LEASH. 
Leasee,  -er,  -o(u)r,  obs.  ff.  LESSEE,  LESSOR. 
Leasehold  (irs|h0«ld).  [(*•  LEASE  s£.s,  after 

freehold.]     A  tenure  by  lease ;  real  estate  so  held. 

1720  Lond.  Ga-:.  No.  5867/3  A  Leasehold  of  ioo/.  per 
Annum,  for  99  Years.  1870  STURGEON  Treas.  Dav.  Ps. 
Ixix.  17  He  has  but  a  leasehold  of  his  acres,  and  death  ends 
his  tenure.  1874  HELPS  Soc.  Press,  ii.  25  There  is  also  the 
system  of  leaseholds,  which  must  be  very  prejudicial  to  good 
building.  1881  GLADSTONE  -V/.  on  Irish  Laud  Bill  19  You 
have  the  leaseholds  and  you  have  the  annual  tenancy. 
b.  attrib.  or  adj.  \  leld  by  lease. 

1731  W.  DKKIIAM  (title)  A  Defence  of  the  Churches  Right 
i?i  leasehold  Kstates.  1817  W.  HELWYN  Law  Nisi  Prim 
(ed.  4)  II.  707  In  ejectment  for  a  leasehold  estate,  the  lessor 
of  the  plaintiff  produced  the  original  lease.  1858  BRIGHT 
.S'/.  Reform  27  Oct.,  A  man  ..  comes  into  possession  of 
K-asehold  houses. 

Hence  Lea'seholder,  one  who  possesses  lease 
hold  property. 

1858  J.  B.  NORTON  Topics  229  Which  thrusts  a  'long 
lease  '  upon  the  '  perpetual '  leaseholder.  1883  T.  COLBORNE 
in  Law  Times  27  Oct.  433/1  The  leaseholder,  like  the 
agricultural  tenant  under  the  Act  of  1883,  is  . .  prevented 
from  contracting  himself  out  of  the  benefits  of  the  Act. 

Leaseless  (irsles ",,  a.  [f.  LEASE  sb£  +  -LESS.] 
Not  having  a  lease. 
1882  Daily  News  4  Feb.  3/4  Leaseless  tenants'  rights. 

t  Lease-monger.   Obs.    [LEASE  sb.'*]    One 

who  traffics  in  leases. 

1549  LATIMER  ithSerm.  bef.  Edw.  I'l  (Arlu  208  No  bore 
mongers  fayth,  no  lease  mongers  fayth,  no  seller  of  benefices 
fayth.  1550  CROWLEY  Epigr.  1169  Of  late  a  lea^emongar  of 


LEASE-PAROLE. 

Loiidi.ui  laye  sycke,  And  thyncking  to  dye,  his  conscience 
dyd  him  pricke.  1615  Stoius  Ann.  868/1  Many  houses  . . 
were  all  very  sudainely  inhabited. ..  .to  the  great  . .  aduan- 
tage  of  Landlords  and  Lease  mongers.  1884  Q.  Rev.  Jan. 
117  Either  by  the  landlord  or  the  '  leasemonger  '  farms  and 
tenements  were  let  to  the  highest  bidder. 

So  f  Iiease-monging. 

1580  FKRNE  Blaz.  Gentrie  99  If  such  a  one.  .through  good 
husbandrye,  cheuisauncing,  leasemongiug .  .shall  rise  vp  to 
a  reuenew  of  hundredes. 

t  Lease-parole.  Obs.  [f.  LEASE  j/>.3  + 
PAROLE.]  ( See  quot.  1672.) 

a  1591  LOUGH  &  GREENE  LookingGlasse  (1598)  F  2,  Cloume. 
At  night  I  wil  bring  home  my  mistresse.  Smith.  Euen 
when  you  please,  good  Adam.  Clffwne.  When  I  please, 
marke  ihy  words, — 'tis  a  lease  parol,  to  haue  and  to  hold. 
it  1613  OVERBURV  A  ll^ife  1,16381  131  He  is  tenant  by  custom 
to  the  Planets,  of  whom  hee  holds  the  12  Houses  hy  lease 
paroll  :  paying  the  yearly  rent  of  his  study  and  time.  1672 
Cowi'fs  Interfir,  s.v.  Parol,  Lease-parol.  that  is  Lease  per 
Parol ;  a  Lease  by  word  of  mouth,  to  distinguish  it  from  a 
Lease  in  writing. 

Leaser  J  (l/'zw).  Now  dial.  Also  4  lezere, 
6  lesser,  [f.  LEASE  z/.1  +  -EH  l.]  A  gleaner. 

1340  Ayt'Jib.  86  Hi  abide}?  and  wylneb  bane  dyaf*  ase  de|? 
.  .J>e  le/ere  his  haruest.  1534  Act  25  Hen.  I'll/,  c.  i,  Stat. 
Irel.  (1678)  46  Kvery  such  gatherer,  lezer  or  lezers.  1586 
J.  HOOKF.R  Hist.  Irt't.  in  HoUnshcd\\.  88/1  An  act  against 
leasers  of  corne.  1724  SWIFT  Drafter's  Lett.  Wks.  1755 
V.  u.  133,  I  knew  there  was  no  office  of  any  kind,  which  a 
man  from  England  might  not  have.  .and. .  I  looked  upon  all 
who  had  the  disadvantage  of  being  born  here,  as  only  in  the 
condition  of  leasers  and  gleaners.  1828  Miss  MITFORD 
I'tllage  Ser.  in.  242  You  cannot  proceed  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
without  encountering  some  merry  group  of  leasers. 

t  Lea'ser  -.  Obs.  rare.  [OE.  Itasere.  Agent-n. 
to  LKASE  v*  :  see  -EK  l.]  A  liar. 

C95o  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.,  Pref.  (Skeat)  17  Leaseres  7>el 
le^eras,  falsos.  1641  '  SMECTYMNUUS  *  I'iiui,  Anw.  iii.  48 
Hee. .  lays  on  us  unmercifully,  calling  us  Cai'dlers^  Leasers, 
Slanderers, 

Leaser  (irsai).  [f.  LEASE  v.->>  -f  -Bit1.]  One 
who  takes  on  lease ;  a  lessee. 

1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  <$•  Mining  300  The  mine  has 
been  in  leasers'  hands, 

Leash  (,!'/)»  sb.  Forms:  a.  3,  5  lece,  4leesse, 
4-5  lees,  4-6  les,  lese,  5-7  leace,  lease,  (5 
leese,  leys,  lyes,  6  leasse ...  0.  4  Sc.  leysche, 
4-7  lesh,  5  lesshe,  leeshe,  5-6  St\  lische,  6 
leysshe,  leshe,  leases  he,  Sc.  leish,  leisch, 
leach,  (7  leach),  6- leash,  [a.  OF.  Icsse,  laisse 
(mod.F.  laisse}  ?  :— L.  laxa  fern,  of  laxits  LAX  «.] 

1.  The  thong  or  line  in  which  hounds  or  coursing- 
dogs  are  held.  Phr.  f  With  the  leash,  f  at  a 
leash ,  on  or  in  (the  or  a)  leash.  Proverbial  phr. 
t  As  greyhound  Jet  onf]  of  leash. 

a.  aiyoo  St.  Gregory  822  in  Archiv  Stud.  neu.  Sfir. 
LVI  L  68  Houndes  pat  were  li^t  &  lent  To  leten  of  lece,  to 
cacche  beste.  13. .  Cocr  de  L.  1923  As  greyhounds  stricken 
out  of  lesse,  Kyng  Richard  threst  among  the  press,  c  1330 
Artk.  %  Merl.  9126  (Kolbing)  Merlin  smot  forb,  bai  after 
dasse  On  aij>er  half,  so  grehounde  of  lasse.  a  1400  Octouian 
767  As  glad  as  grehoud  y-lete  of  lese  Florent  was  than. 
<  1440  Partonofie  558  Her  lees  were  as  softe  as  sylk.  1475 
Bk,  Noblesse  16  Every  man.  .had  a  masty  hound  at  a  lyes. 
1509  I'AHCLAY  Shyp  of  h'olys  (15701  85  In  comes  another  his 
houndes  at  his  tayle,  With  lynes  and  leases  and  other  like 
haggage.  1576  FLEMING  tr.  Cains'  Eng.  Dogs  j  Beyng 
restrained  and  drawne  backe  from  running  at  random  with 
the  leasse.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  1027  Having  in 
his  right  hand  a  Club,  and  in  his  left  hand  a  Leace,  unto 
the  which  Thyus  was  tied.  1640  tr.  Verdere's  Rom.  of 
Rom.  I.  xxviii.  130  Perceiving  a  Damsell  camming  in  with 
two  Lions  in  a  lease,  he  went  speedily  down  [etc.]. 

3-  "SS^-?  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  558  Pro  catenis, 
chapes,  et  leshes,  et  uno  Cornu  pro  venatore, . .  7^.  i  ut.  1375 
HARBOUR  Bruce  vii.  414  His  leysche  till  him  drew  he,  And 
leit  his  houndis  gang  all  fre.  c  1440  Ipomydon  785  Furthe 
he  went  with  greyhondis  thre,  In  a  lesshe  he  dyd  hem  do. 
1509  BARCLAY  Sliyp  of  Folys  (1570)  134  He  that  will  labour 
a  beast  to  hunt  or  chase  . .  His  lines,  colers,  and  leshes  he 
must  dresse.  1513  DOUGLAS  ALneis  v.  ix.  104  He  that  the 
lische  and  lyame  in  schondir  draue.  1688  R.  HOLME 
Armoury  m.  74/1  The  Fewterer  ..  shall  receive  the  Grey 
hounds  matched  to  run  together,  into  his  Leash,  as  soon  as 
he  comes  into  the  Field.  1808  WORDSW.  Force  of  Prayer 
iii,  [He]  holds  a  greyhound  in  a  leash,  To  let  slip  upon 
buck  or  doe.  1830  SCOTT  Demonol.  iv.  131  She  led  three 
greyhounds  in  a  leash.  i879OuiDA  C.Ca$tlemaine$  Fretting 
like  staghounds  held  in  leash.  1888  Times  13  Oct.  7/6  The 
hounds,  hunted  on  the  leash.  Ibid.  16  Oct.  10/5  The  hound 
worked  on  leash  from  the  spot  where  the  deer  had  lodged. 

transf  1741  Mem.  M.  Scriblerus  i.  i.  10  A  Paper  kite 
which  had  broke  its  leash  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  wind. 

f  b.  The  leash :  (a)  the  department  of  the 
king's  household  concerned  with  the  keeping  of 
the  hounds;  (£)  the  art  or  practice  of  coursing. 

1526  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  194  The  charge  of  68  loves  of 
bread  served  to  the  officers  of  the  Lesh  for  the  expences  of 
the  Kings  Greyhounds.  1552  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  II. 
xxxiii.  540  The  office  of  child  of  the  leashe  to  lohn  Streete 
for  life,  with  the  wages  of  401.  by  year.  i6ix  MARKHAM 
Country  Content,  i.  vii.  (1615)  104  Touching  the  lawes  of 
the  lease  or  coursing.  Ibid.  106  Those  which  are  chosen 
Judges  of  the  leashe,  shall  giue  their  Judgements  before 
they  depart  from  the  field,  c  1628  Warrant  in  Verney 
rafer&\i&$£  180  Lord  Compton,  master  of  his  majesty  R 
leash.  1665  Warrant  in  Sporting  Mag.  XLII.  10  Like 
as  my  perdecessors  masters  of  the  Leash. 

2.  A  set  of  three  ;  originally  in  Sporting  language, 
used  of  hounds,  hawks,  foxes,  hares,   deer,  etc. ; 
hence  gen. 
o.    c  I3ZO  Sir  Tristr.  446  Tristrem  hunters  sei^e  ride,  Les 
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of  houndes  J>ai  ledde.  1376-7  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees) 
387  In  uno  lese  et  uno  pare  de  turetteis.  1426  LVIXJ. 
DcGitil.  Pilgr.  21424  Swyche  houndys  ..  God  wot,  f  ha  mo 
than  a  les.  1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  Kvj  b,  A  Lece  of  thessame 
haukis,  iij.  1575  Tun HERV.  Bk.  Faitlcoiirie  166  They  cast  off 
a  cast  or  a  lease  of  Sacresr  which  follow  the  peregrine 
falcon.  1624  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  vi.  231  As  we  pasved 
we  see  a  lease  of  Bucks.  1690  DRVDF.N  Amphitryon  iv. 
(1691)  42, 1  put  in  for  a  brace,  or  a  lease.  1723  Trite  Briton 
No.  15  I.  126  Giving  their  Suffrages  for  the  Good  of  their 
Country.. and  this  too,  not  by  Couples  or  Leases,  but  by 
Scores,  almost,  at  a  time. 

ft.  c  1450  Merlin  181  Gawein .. ledde  in  honde  a  leeshe  of 
grehoundes,  and  ledde  also  two  brace  folowinge  hym.  1526 
SKKLTON  Mngny/.  592  Here  is  a  leysshe  of  ratcbes  to  renne 
an  hare.  1582  STANYHURST  sEneis  Ep.  Ded.  (Arb.)  9  Tliee 
third  [posyj  (for  1  wyl  present  your  lordship  with  a.  leshe). 
1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  II',  n.  iv.  7  Siira,  I  am  sworn 
brother  to  a  leash  of  Drawers  . .  Tom,  Dicke,  and  Francis. 
1609  H.  JONSON .V/V.  It  'otn.  in.  ii,  I .  .kept  my  chamber  a  leash 
of  dates  for  the  anguish  of  it.  1663  lirn.KR  Hud.  \.  \.  104 
Or  Cerberus  himself  pronounce  A  Leash  of  Languages  at 
once.  "1705  Double  welcome  xvi.  7  A  Leash  of  Armies  on 
thy  Plains  appear.  1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  51  F  3 
A  leash  of  hares  to  be  potted  by  his  wife.  179^  Munch' 
Jiausen's  Tray.  xxi.  88,  I  have  acquired  precisely  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  leash  of  languages.  1826  SCOTT 
H-'twfst.  xxii,  A  brace  of  wild-ducks  and  a  leash  of  teal. 
1838  AHPKHLKV  Niinnni's  North.  J'our  (1874*  259  We  found 
a  leash  of  foxes,  one  after  another.  1859  TFNNYSON  Lynette 
50  Then  were  1  wealthier  than  a  leash  of  Kings.  1882  (./if. 
Words  604,  I  contrived  to  bag  a  leash  of  trout. 

3.  Hawking.     The    thong   or   string    which    is 
passed  through  the  varvels  of  the  jesses  to  secure 
the  hawk. 

1497  Lil.  Treas.  Ace.  ScotL  (1877)  I.  366  Item  for  chessis 
and  lischis  thare  vj</.  1575  TUKHKRV.  Bk.  Faulconrie  147 
Tying  .  .a  cryance  unto  your  hawkes  lease.  1615  LATHAM 
Falconry  (1633)  Gloss.,  Lease  or  leash  is  a  smalt  long  thong 
of  leather,  hy  which  the  Fautconer  holdeth  his  Hawke  fast, 
folding  it  many  times  about  their  fingers.  1635  UJUARLKS 
Embl.  v.  ix.  (1718)  282  But  her  too  faithful  leash  doth  soon 
retain  Her  broken  flight,  attempted  oft  in  vain.  1686 
BLOME  Gentl.  Recreat.  u.  62  Lease  or  Leach.  1826  SIK 
J.  S.  SEBRIGHT  Hawking  (1828)  n  When  he  has  been  fur 
nished  with  the  necessary  appendages  of  hood,  bells,  jesses, 
and  leash,  he  is  to  be  tied  to  the  block.  1874  TENNYSON 
I'h'ien  123  Their  talk  was  all  of.,  terms  of  art,  Diet  and 
seeling,  jesses,  leash  and  hire. 

4.  Jig.  (with  allusion  to  senses  i  and  3)  ;  esp.  in 
phrases,  To  hold  or  have  in  leas/i,  to  have  control 
over,  keep  in  bondage. 

c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhodt'  iv.  xl,  (1869)  195  She  is 
pi  ioresse,  whiche  leedeth  alle  J>e  cloystreres  in  les,  bounden 
bi  hondes  and  hi  feet.  1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes 
71  Wrath  ledeth  shame  in  a  lese.  1560  HKCON  NewCatech. 
iv.  Wks.  1564  I.  422  For  God  hathe  them  in  lease.  Yea  . . 
they  are  his  slaues.  1611  SHAKS.  ll'int.  T.  iv.  iv,  477  What 
I  was,  I  am  :  More  straining  on,  for  plucking  backe  ;  not 
following  My  leash  vnwillingly.  1648  BOYLK  Seraph.  Lore 
xii.  (1700)  62  The  ravish'd  Soul  beiiig  shewn  such  Game  as 
that,  would  hate  so  eagerly,  that  she  would  break  those 
Leashes  that  tye  her  to  the  Body.  1821  SHKLLKY  Pronifth. 
Unb.  iv.  i.  178  We  lead  along  In  leashes  . .  The  clouds  that 
are  heavy  with  love's  sweet  rain.  1842  TENNYSON  Love  <y 
Duty  40  Thy  low  voice,  .would. .hold  passion  in  a  leash. 
1848  KISGSLKY  Saints  Trag.  u.  iv,  His  ministers  Must  lure, 
not  drag  in  leash.  1856  Miss  MULOCK  J.  Halifax  \v\\.  (18591 
181  It  was  easy  to  see  . .  that,  did  he  once  slip  the  leash  of 
his  passions,  it  would  go  hard  with  Richard  Brithwood. 
1862  MKRIVALE  Rom.  Emfi.  11865'  ^'^-  "'•  23J  ^  ^e  soldiers, 
long  held  in  the  leash . .  were  eager  to  spring  upon  the  foe. 

1 5.  A  snare,  noose.     Obs. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Anel.  <y  Arc.  233  With  oon  worde  him 
list  not  oonys  deyne  To  brynge  ageyne  my  sorouful  hert 
in  pees,  For  he  is  kaught  vp  in  a  noper  lees.  1814  CARV 
Dante,  Par.  xxvin.  12  Looking  upon  the  beauteous  eyes, 
whence  love  Had  made  the  leash  to  take  me. 

f0.  Sc.  =  LASH  s/>.1     Obs.     (Cf.  LEASH  v.  2.) 

1508  KF.NNEUIE  Fly  ting  iv.  Dunbar  45  Lat  him  lay  sax 
leichis  on  thy  lend  is.  1508  DUNBAR  Flytiug  iv.  Kennedie 
looThowart  bot  Gluncoch  with  thy  giltin  hippis,  That  for 
thy  lounry  mony  a  leish  hes  fyld. 

7.  Weaving,  a.  One  of  the   cords    (having   an 
eye   in    the   middle  to    receive   the   warp-thread) 
which  extend  between  the  parallel   laths  of  the 
heddle  of  a  loom.     Also  written  leish. 

1731  MORTIMER  in  PhiL  Trans.  XXXVII.  105  Some  of 
these  Frames  are  made  like  a  Loom,  with  a  Warp  passed 
through  the  Leishes.  1878  BARLOW  Wetwing  77  The 
headles  consist  of  two  laths,  between  which  are  stretched 
the  required  number  of  'leashes'  usually  made  of  linen 
thread,  and  having  an  eye  formed  in  the  middle  of  them. 

b.   =^  LEASE  $b.±  2. 

1888  J.  PATON  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  463/2  At  each  end 
of  the  warp  the  threads  are,  by  a  mechanical  device  in  the 
heck,  made  to  intersect  alternately,  forming  leashes,  which 
are,  when  taken  from  the  reel,  separately  tied  up,  and  thus 
aid  in  maintaining  the  parallelism  of  the  ends  when  they 
are  bundled  up. 

8.  attrib.j  as   leash-hound,  -man\   f  leash-law 
;see  quot.). 

1679  BLOUNT  Anc.  Tenures  46  Leash-hounds  or  Park- 
hounds,  such  as  draw  after  a  hurt  Deer  in  a  Leash  or  Liam. 
1721  BAILEY,  Leash-Laws,  are  Laws  to  be  observed  in 
Hunting  or  Coursing,  c  1817  HOGG  Tales  4-  Sk.  II.  0,1 
[He]  ordered  that  the  le.tshmen  should  exert  themselves  in 
recovering  their  scattered  hounds. 

Leash  (UJ\  ^.     Also  7  lease,     [f.  LEASH  ^.] 
1.  trans.  To  attach  or  connect  by  a  leash. 
1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  /',  Prol. 7  And, at  his  heeles,{ Leasht  in, 
like  Hounds),  should  Famine,  Swprd,  and  Fire,  Crouch  for 
employment,     a  1658  LOVELACE    "T^ucastu  Posth.   (1659)  33 
Cerberus,   from   below    Must   leash'd    t'himself  with   him 
a  hunting  go.     1863  W.  PHILLIPS  Speeches  xvii.  374  We 
were  then  two  snarling  hounds  leashed  together. 


LEASING. 

b.  fig.  To  link  together,  esp.  in  threes. 

1854  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XV.  i.  18,  I  prefer  leashing 
together  these  points  of  the  discussion.  1887  SAINTSBURY 
Hist.  Elizab.  Lit.  x.  (1890)  366  He  [Crasbaw]  was  a  much 
younger  man  than  either  of  the  poets  with  whom  \\e  have 
leashed  him.  1898  RKAUK  in  Mitt  Century  Rev.  IV.  501  Vet 
were  these  rivals  leashed  hy  sacred  ties. 

2.  fTo  beat  or  lash  with  a  leash  (obs.)\  to 
whip  (dial?). 

1503  -SV,  Acts  Jas.  /K,  c.  103  (ed.  1566)  Gif  ony  childcr  . . 
commit  ony  of  thir  thiiigis.  .their  fathers,  .sail  .  .deliuei  the 
said  childe  to  thejuge,  to  be  lcichit,scurgeit  and  dung.  1583 
IJAI.FOUR  Practicks  (1754)  27  Ordanis  the  Dean  of  Gilde 
. .  to  gar  leisch  harnis  that  perturhis  the  kirk.  1592 
LYLV  Midas  iv.  iii.  E  4,  If  I  catch  thte  in  the  forest, 
tbou  shalt  be  leasht.  . .  A  boy  leasht  on  the  single.  1677 
N.  Cox  C.entl,  Recreat.  (ed.  2)  81  In  many  cases  heretofore 
Leasing  was  observed;  that  is,  one  must  be  held,  either 
cross  a  Saddle,  or  on  a  mans  Hack,  and  with  a  pair  ol  Dog- 
couples  receive  ten  pound  and  a  Purse  ;  that  is,  ten  stripes 
..  and  an  eleventh,  that  used  to  be  as  bad  as  the  other  ten, 
called  a  Purse.  1893  Northumbld.  (,'foss.t  Ltas/i,  leesk,  to 
whip.  '  Leesh  yor  horse  up,  man  '. 

Leasie,  obs.  form  of  LA/Y. 

Leasing  (U'zirj\  sb.  Obs.  01  arch.  exc.  dial.  \  Sc. 
and?uv*M.J  Forms:  i  leasung, -ing,  2  3  leasung, 
(ale«ung,3lesln,l8ea(s)inge,lafliijge,ieofiinge  , 
3-4  lessinge,  3-6  lesinge,  -yng(e,  3-7  lesing, 
(4  lesenge,  -ine,  leesyng,  h'ent.  lye(a  sh.ge, 
leazinge),  4-8  leesing,  (5  -ynge,  -inge,  lesyii, 
6  leasyng(e,  .SV.  leis-,leysii:g,  ;  leazing  .?  2.  3- 
leasing.  [OK.  Masting,  i.  h'asian  :  see  LKASK 
v?  and  -ING1.]  Lyinjj,  falsehood. 

c  950  Lindisf.  Go$p.  John  viii.  44  Mi38y  spreceS  leasuung. 
rtii75  Coit.  Horn.  229  Heo  onscunede  ..  alle  leasunyr. 
</  1225  Ancr'.  R,  82  pe  deoueL.is  leas,  ii  leasunges  ft-der. 
c  1250  (•£>!.  tV  A'.r.  2378  He  wereden  htm  u  S3  lesing.  u  1300 
Ffariz  <y  Bl.  585  '  Is  pat  sob?  '  sede  he.  Heo  sede, '  }e,  sin-, 
withute  lesing'.  c  1340  Cursor  M,  1541--'  iTriu.)  In  u> 
goitre  hondes  I  shal  him  take  :  holde  bit  no  lesynge.  1375 
BABBOUR  Bruce  IV.  480,  I  wald  re  van!  the  but  lesing. 
a  1450  Kilt,  de  la  Tour  11868)  33  Ye  saide  ye  loved  us.  .tht; 
which  was  fals  lesinge.  1459  Past  on  Lett.  I.  41^7  Walsham  of 
Chauncery.that  never  made  le-^yng,  told  me  that  [etc.].  1500- 
20  DUNEAR  Poems  ix.  io6,  I  knaw  me  vicious,  Lord,  and  licbt 
culpable  In  aithis  sweiring,  leising,  and  blaspheming.  1535 
CovERDALE  2  Esdrasx\v.  iS  The  tiufth  is  iled  fane  awaje, 
&  lesynge  is  hard  at  haude.  1595  SI-KNSKU  cW.  Clout  IL-L> 
No  leasing  new,  nor  grandanis  fable  stale.  1601  DKM 
Pathiv.  Heaven  75  All  your  faire  speeches  . .  arc  nought 
else  Imt  hypocrisie  and  lea/ing.  1611  HIIU.K  Ps.  v.  6  Thou 

shalt  destroy  them  that  speak e  leasing.  1641  A ' 

HIT.  Wks.  i8m  III.  2ir 


ecause       eyre  peasng.      12          OT         a,  x 
is  strong  within  you.. and  prompts  tbee  to  lea-ing. 
b.   In  particularised  use:   A  lie,  falsehood* 

c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  v.  5  PU  fordest  ba  be  symlc  k-as'm^a 
specaft.  c  izoo  'J'riti.  Cell.  Hotn.  163  £>e  detles  sed  i--  cbtrast 
and  twispeche  and  curs  and  leaslnges.  <  1290  -S'.  Kng.  Lt'g. 
I.  211/400  pat  we  with  lesingues  bi-traieth  men.  1303  1\. 
BKUNNJ-:  Handl.  Synti€  633  A  lesyng  ys  Whan  bou  wust  bat 
bou  seyst  mys.  ''.a  1366  CHAVCKK  Rom.  Rose  2  Many  men 
seyn  tliat  in  sweveninges  Ther  nis  but  fables  and  lesinges. 
L  1440  Ciesta  Rout,  xxxvi.  145  (Harl.  MS.)  Vnbonest  and 
vnlcful  talkinges,  !e.->ynges,  ^  bacbitinges.  1580  Lvi.v 
F.uphues  (Arb.)  384  So  that  in  gluing  credite  to  thy  letters, 
I  may  be  deceiued  with  thy  It-asings.  1590  SPFSSKK  /-'.  Q. 

I.  vii.  48  That  false  pilgrim,  which  that  leasing  told.      1599 
B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  \.  iv,  He  [Lucianj  doth  f<jed  you 
with  fittons,  figments,   and  leasings.     1614  KALKIGEI   J/isL 
World  n.  (16341  T97  ^ne  Priests,  .to  magmfie  their  antiqui 
ties,    filled    the    Records   with    many   leadings.     1714  GAY 
Sheph.  Week  Prol.  74  For  Trading  free  shall  thrive  again, 
Nor  Leasings  leud  affright   the  Swain.      1731   SWIKI    Chi 

Mr.  P y   being  put  out  of  C.  Misc.  (1735)  V.   no  Sir 

R_ —   weary 'd    by   Will.   P y's  Teazings,  Who   inter 
rupted  him  in  all  his  Leasings. 

C.  Comb.,  as  leasing-bearer ;  leasing-maker, 
a  liar;  spec,  in  Sc.  £a?v  (now  Hist.},  one  who 
utters  untrue  and  slanderous  statements  such  as 
are  likely  to  prejudice  the  relations  between  the 
king  and  his  subjects ;  so  leasing-making,  verbal 
sedition  ;  f  leasing-moriger,  a  liar. 

c  1440  Prouip,  Parv,  298/2  *  Lesynge  herare,  mendtfer, 
1388  WYCLIK  Prov,  xxi.  6  He  that  gadrith  tresours  by  the 
tunge  of  a  *leesing  (maker].  1424  Sc.  Acts  Jus.  7(1814)  II. 
8/2  AH  lesingis  makaris  &  tellavis  of  paim.  1484  CAXTOM 
Fables  of  sKsop  iv.  viii,  The  lesynge  maker  and  flatei  er. 
1703  Lond.  Gaz,  No.  3953/1  Act  anent  Leesing-makers  and 
Slanderers,  a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  i.  (1724)  I.  25  Nor 
had  they  the  nature  of  the  paper  before  them,  which 
was  judged  by  the  Court  to  be  *  leasing-making.  1863  H. 
Cox  Instit.  i.  xi.  272  note,  By  the  law  of  Scotland  ..  verbal 
sedition  or  leasing-making,  is  inferred  from  [etc.].  c  1380 
WYCLIF  Wk$.  (1880)  268  pei  ben  ..  *lesyngmongeris.  1496 
Dives  $  Paup.  (W.  de  W.)  vii.  ii.  277/2  Bacbyters  lesyng- 
mongers  and  wycked  spekers..be  the  worst  tbeues  upon 
the  erthe. 

Leasing  (lf-zirj\  vbl.  st>.1  Now  dial.  Also  6 
lezing.  [f.  LEAHKz/.1  +  -ING1.]  Gleaning.  Also 
concr.  =  leasing  com. 

1534  Act  25  Hen.  VIII,  c.  i  Stat.  Irel.  (1678)  46  Many. . 
persons,  .will  not  labour  for  their  living,  but  have  their  sole 
respect  to  gathering  and  le/ing  of  corn  in  harvest  time. 
1772  GRAVES  Spirit.  Quixote  II.  255  How  much  might  she 
earn  a  day,  then,  by  her  leasing  ?  c  1825  Iloulston  Tracts 

II.  xlvii.  2  What  was  to  become  of  the  poor,  now  their 
leasing  was  all  eaten  and  gone? 

b.  attrib.)  leasing-corn,  wheat  got  by  gleaning. 
1857  ELIZA  ACTON  Eng.  Bread-Bk.  138  note,  The  wheat 
..which  her  family  have  gleaned, — the  leasing  corn, —sup 
posed  to  make  the  best  bread  of  any. 
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Leasing  (l/"sii)),  vhl.  sb:-  [f.  LEASE  v*  + 
•  INC  l.]  The  action  of  LEASK  v*  ;  letting  out  (on 
lease).  Also  attrib. 

1521  Knry  Wills  (Camden)  124  In  les>ng  and  lettyng  y" 
days  werke.  1610  J.  MOKK  in  Hue  clench  JAY.  (Hisi.  MSS. 
Comm.)  90  In  case  of  teasing,  whether  you  will  reserve  the 
house.  1818  CKUISK  Digest  (ed.  2)  IV.  284  If  actual  pos 
session  wtre  necessary,  a  leasing  power  could  never  be 
executed  where  land  was  in  the  hands  of  a  tenant.  1880 
Times  30  July  9/4  The  leasing  of  shooting  rights. 

Leasing  (IrziijX  ///.  a.1  [f-  LKASE  *.*  + 
-IXG  -.]  Gleaning. 

1829  K.  JESSI-:  *)rnl.  Nat.  361  The  allowance  of  fourteen 
pence  a  day  . .  would  hardly  be  accepted  by  my  leasing 
neighbours  in  place  of  it  [viz.  gleaning]. 

Leasing  (l/'ziij),  ///.  <*-*  [Formed  as  a  cor- 
resp.  adj.  to  LEASING  sb.  Cf.  LEASE  v.*}  Lying. 

1873  W.  S.  MAVO  Never  A  fain  xii.  166  Here,  take  this 
leasing,  nieecliing  bard,  With  priestly  aid  go  bind  him  hard. 

Leasow  (Uto,  le-za),  sb.  Now  «#«/.  Forms : 
i  //.  leeswe,  16swe,  Northumb.  16sua,  3  ?lewse, 
//.leswa,  3 -6  lesewe,  4  leswe,  4  6lesue,  .qleseo, 
liswe,  5, 7lesow,  6  leassewe,  leyssue,  Sc.  lesoue, 
7-  leasow.  ft.  ^chiefly  Sc.)  6  lesur(e,  lyssoure, 
laser,  7  leissoure,  leasure,  lizure,  S  lizor,  9 
lizzure,  leissure.  [See  LEASE  j£.1]  Pasture; 
pasturage ;  meadow-land. 

(950  Limits/.  Gosp.  John  x.  9  Inn-fa:reS  &  ut-fxrcS  & 
lesua  [Knshiv.  leswe,  ^s.  -V  Hat  ton  Gosp.  la:se]  jeinoctaS. 
10..  .-J^f.  KfV.  in  \Vr.-Wiilcker  325/25  Pascita,  Uuswe. 
f  1200  7W«.  CV/.  //<w/.  i7  Dis  oref  is  swioe  egerne  and 
fecheS  his  leswe  hwile  lippen  trewes,  and  hwile  uppeii 
cliues.  c  1205  LAV.  201 1  Bi-heold  he  ba  leswa  \c  1275 
lesewes]  &  bene  leofliche  wode.  rz  1225  Ancr.  R.  94  Ine 
heouene  is  large  leswe.  c  1250  Gen.ty  Ex.  1576  Vdumea, 
Sat  fulsuin  lond,  Of  lewse  god,  was  in  hise  hond.  1383 
WVCLIF  Ps.  xciv.  [xcv.]  7  Wee  the  puple  of  his  leswe;  and 
the  shep  of  his  hond.  —  Jt-r.  xxiii.  i  Wo  to  the  shepperdis, 
that  scat  ere  n  and  lo-tern  the  floe  of  my  leswe,  seith  the 
Lord.  .1440  A*.  Glouc.  Ckron.  1005  (MS.  6)  Hor  le-ieo 
lasteth  enere.  Ibid.  7701  Lesow  lie  }af  per  to.  1495  Act 
ii  Hen.  I'll,  c.  35  §  4  Medowes  lesues  pastures.  1502 
AKNOI.I>E  Citron.  <i8u)  174  Lesurs  pasturs  weies  pnthes 
wutingli  and  uniustli.  .witholden.  1513  DoUGLAS/ffiW/rxiI, 
Prol.  183  In  lyssouris  and  on  leys  litill  lamims  Kull  tait 
and  trig  socht  bletand  to  thar  dammis.  1547  Newminstef 
Cartul.  (1878)  310  All  lands  medows  leyssues  and  pastures. 
1596  DALKYMPI.K  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  27  A  pasture,  or  as 
we  say,  a  Lesoue.  1658  Disposition  in  Jamieson  Diet.  s.v. 
Lestiris,  Meadows,  leUsoureis  and  pasturages.  1699  Ibui.^ 
Water  sianks,  li/ures,  pasturages.  1686  PLOT  Staffbrdsk, 
293  Having  a  Lesow  quite  overrun  with  well  grown  broom. 
1799  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  xvn.  126  Coarse  meadows,  or  what 
are  called  leasows,  being  rough  woody  pastures.  1825-80 
JAMIKSON,  Lt-issnri',  Lizzure.  a  1845  HOOD  Town  .•(• 
Country  xv,  I  hold  no  Leasowes  in  my  lease,  No  cot  set 
ruiind  with  trees.  1852  WIGGINS  Embanking  139  After 
feeding  all  the  summer  on  the  higher  grounds,  called  leasows 
or  leazes  in  the  dairy  counties.  1894  .V.  E.  Worcester  Gloss, 
Lezzoivt  a  meadow. 

Lea'SOW,  V-  Obs.  or  dial.  In  i  l&s(w)ian,  3 
leswe,  leswue,  3-4  lesewe,  4  lesuwe,  lisewe, 
4  .slesowe,  ylessow.  [QE.,/xswiatt(eAsQ  fiesta  ft), 
f.  IKSW-,  l&s  LEASOW  sb.,  LEASK  sb.\]  trans,  and 
intr.  To  pasture,  graze, 

^950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Luke  viii.  32  Waes  Sonne  5er  ede  vel 
sunor  ber^ana  moni^o  foedendra  vel  lesuuandra  [Ags. 
Gosp.  la:siendra].  c  1000  ^LKRIC  Gen.  xii.  2  (Gr.)  Hig  man 
keswode  on  morium  lande.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  39  J>e 
selue  herdes  be&  be  lorbewes  of  holi  chiriche  be  leseweS 
here  orf.  1x1225  Ancr.  R.  100  And  leswe  bine  ticchenes  bi 
heordmonne  hulen,  of  ris  &  of  leaues.  1382  WYCLIF  Matt. 
viii.  30  A  floe  ..  of  many  hoggis  lesewynge  was  nat  fer 
from  hem.  —  i  Cor.  ix.  7  Who  feedith  or  lesuwith  a  floe, 
and  etith  not  of  the  mylk  of  the  flok?  <  1425  WVNTOUN 
Cron.  i.  v.  212  As  catell  lesowyde  in  and  oute.  1604  DRAY- 
ION  Moses  28  Gently  his  faire  flocks  lessow'd  he  along. 
1825-80  JAMIKSON,  Lfsurt,  both  as  a  s.  and  as  a  v.t  is  still 
used  in  the  pastoral  districts  of  Ayrs.,  Renfrs.,  and  Lanarks. 

Hence  Lea'sowed  (lesewed )  ///.  a. 

1382  WYCLIF  i  Kings  iv.  23  Ten  fatte  oxen,  twenti  lesewed 
oxen  [1388  oxis  of  lesewe,  \\\\g.pascuale$}. 

Leasse,  obs.  form  of  LEASE. 

Leaasee,  -our,  obs.  forms  of  LESSEE,  LESSOR. 

Leasses,  variant  of  LESSES  Obs. 

Leasshe,  obs.  form  of  LEASH. 

Least (l/st), a.,  (^.,)andor/v.  Forms:  I  l&st, 
lecsast,  Itjesest,  Northumb.  loosest,  leassteat, 
leeaseat,  3  leeat,  2-5  leste,  3-4  last,  3-6  leist, 
3-7  (rarely  8)  lest,  4-5  leeste,  4-6  leest,  3,  6- 
least.  [OE.  l&st,  Ixsest  :-prehist.  *laisisto-,  super 
lative  i.*laisiz-  LESS;  cf.  OFris.  leist.  An  OE. 
/^r^j/=OFris.  Wrest :— *laizisto-t  occurs  in  one  in 
stance.]  Used  as  the  superlative  of  LITTLE.  A.  adj. 
I.  In  concord  with  sbt  expressed  or  understood. 

1.  Little  beyond  all  others  in  size  or  degree ; 
smallest;  slightest;  f fewest. 

Not  infrequently  coupled  with  fast :  see  LAST  a.  i  c. 

a  1000  Gttthlac  741  Nis  bset  huru  kesast  baet  seo  lufu 
cybeS.  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  268  pone  la:stan  dsl 
bunges.  c  laoo  ORMIM  15277  piss  follc  iss  la^hesst,  &  tiss 
lott'Addlebb  be  l^ste  mede.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  860 
And  best  me  mai  to  horn  truste,  bat  of  lest  wordes  [J/.S*.  S  leste 
of  wordys]  beb.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  vii.  39  Men  of  lawe  lest 
pardoun  hadde  bat  pleteden  for  Mede.  c  1400  Lanfrancs 
Cirurg.  294  pe  veyne  bat  is  bitwixe  be  leeste  too  of  his  foot. 
c  1470  Golagros  <V  Gajw.  289  Lich  as  leif  of  the  lynd  lest, 
That  welteris  doun  with  the  wynd,  sa  wauerand  it  is.  1576 
Fi.F.MiNfi  Panopl.  Epist.  35  To  reckon  your  owne  state 
among  things  of  least  estimation.  1697  DKVDEN  .-'tine id  xi. 


664  Th'  Italian  Chiefs,  and  Princes,  joyn  their  Pow'rs  :  Nor 
least  in  Number,  nor  in  Name  the  last.  1725  I,i>.  BOLING- 
BKOKK  24  July  in  Swiff  s  Lett.  (1767)  II.  210  Those,  who 
had  the  least  mind  to  see  me  in  Kngland,  have  made  it  im 
possible  for  me  to  live  any  where  else.  1768  STRRNK  Sent. 
Jonrn.  (1775)  128  (Act  of  Charity}  A  fix'd  star  of  the  least 
nagnitude.  1778  PKNNANT  Tour  in  Wales  I.  2  [Flint]  is 
the  lest  of  the  twelve  Welch  [Counties].  1879  Dow  UK  s 
Southey  8  His  last  and  least  pupil. 

elti/>t.  f  1205  LAV.  28560  Fiftene  he  hafde  feondliche 
wunden  mon  mihte  i  bare  lasten  [^1275  Icaste]  twa  glouen 
ibraste.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  16947  Ogams  Jeist  of  his  to 
drei.  Ibid.  26252  pe  ferth  point  es  noght  be  lest.  1340 
Ayenb.  44  Huanne  me..beggebbebe  gratteste  wy^tes..and 
zelleb  by  be  le^te.  c  1369  CHAUCER  Dethe  Klaunche  283  No 
more  than  coude  the  leste  of  vs.  1662  J.  DAVIKS  tr.  RIan* 
di-'lslo's  Trav.  103  The  effects  of  a  deep  resentment,  where 
of  the  least  are  cudgelling  or  caning.  1768  STF.RNE  Sent. 
Jonrn.  (1775^  63  (Gloves)  She  l>egg'd  I  would  try  a  single 
pair,  which  seemed  to  be  the  least. 

b.  The  least:  often  used,  esp.  in  negative  and 
hypothetical  contexts,  for  'Any,  however  small', 
t  Slore  emphatically,  any  or  one  the  least,  f  For 
merly  occas.  with  omission  of  the  article ;  also  in 
no  least  =  f  not  the  least  *. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  H'ks.  (1880)  143  pou}  he  conne  not  J>e  leste 
poynt  of  be  gospel.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  Vlll,  it.  iv.  153 
Whether  euer  I  ..spake  one,  the  least  word  that  might  Be  to 
the  prejudice  of  her  present  State.  1633  BROME  North. 
Lasse  \.  vii.  Wks.  1873  III.  19  One  from  whom  You  never 
had,  or  can  expect  least  good.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBKRT  Trar. 
73  Without  least  *,hew  of  remorse  or  pietie.  1659  HAMMOND 
On  Ps.  Ixxxix.  7  There  is  no  least  comparison  between  all 
the  power  and  operations  of  all  those.  1664  H.  POWER 
Kxp.  J'/iilos.  Pref.  aiij.  Dioptrical  Glasses  ..  are  but  a 
Modern  Invention"!  Antiquity  gives  us  not  the  least  hint 
thereof.  1667  MILTON  /'.  /,.  in.  120  Without  least  impulse 
or  shadow  of  Fate.  1687  TOWERSON  Baptism  269  Without 
any  the  least  hint  of  their  being  baptiz'd.  1697  in  W.  S. 
Perry  Hist.  Coll.  Awer.  Col.  Ch.  I.  14  Without  receiving 
any  the  least  assistance  frum  those  Guns.  1699  DAMPIEK 
I'oy.  II.  ii.  38  Beef.,  without  the  least  sign  of  Fat  in  it. 
1762  Gentl.  Mag.  615  The  least  aperative  [  =  aperient]  un 
does  all  immediately.  1763  Mns.  Rmticttm  Oct.  xxii.  I.  109 
Kvery  the  least  appearance  of  a  weed  or  root  of  grass  is 
diligently  picked  off.  1824  BENTHAM  Bk.  Fallacies  Wks. 
1843  II.  380  Scarce  in  any  instance  will  he  discovered  any 
the  least  danger  of  final  deception.  1834'!'.  M  EDWIN  Angler 
in  H  'ale's  I.  262  Tiger  is  not  like  pheasant -shoot  Ing  . .  and 
the  least  noise  often  scares  away . .  game  of  the  forest.  1851 
[llustr.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  330  Fire-escape.. intended  to  be 
always  ready  . .  without  the  least  preparation. 

C.  In  the  names  of  certain  animal  and  vegetable 
species  or  varieties,  distinguished  by  their  small- 
ness  from  others  bearing  the  same  name.  (Cf. 
I.ESH,  LESSER.) 

1633  Gerarde ' s  Herbal  i.  Ixxxvi.  137  The  Least  Mountain 
White  Narcissus.  1719  QutHCV  Lex.  Physico-Med.  (ed.  2) 
346  The  least  Hare's- Ear.  1766  PENNANT  Brit.  Zool.  (1776) 
III.  171  Lest  Hake.  1796  MORSE  Atner.  Geog.  I.  209  Least 
Golden  Crown  Thrush.  1823  CRABB  TechnoL  Diet.  s.v. 
//are,  The  least  Hare,  Lepns  minimus,  which  is  the  si/e  of 
a  rat.  1831  A.  WILSON  &  BONAPARTE  Avier.  Ornitlt.  III. 
53  The  least  bittern  is  also  found  in  Jamaica.  1837  MAC- 
CILLIVRAY  Withering* s  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  4)  335  Least  Hog 
Orchis.  Ibid.  366  Least  Willow. 

d.  Least  common  multiple*  least  squares,  least 
constraint,  least  resistance  :  see  the  sbs. 

2.  Lowest  in  power  or  position  ;  meanest,  (arch.) 
f  With  agent-noun :  Having  very  little  practice 
or  scope.  Also  cllipt. 

C95o  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  v.  19  Lytel  vcl  leasest  \Ags. 
Gosp.  la;st]  he  bi5  jenemned  in  ric  heafna.  1362  LANGL. 
P.  PI.  A.  m.  25  [She]  3af.  .The  leste  man  of  here  mayne  a 
mutoun  of  gold,  c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  G<rv.  Lordsh.  41 
Pheljp  be  lest  uf  his  clerks.  1567  Gude  fy  Goalie  Ball. 
(S.  T.  S.)  44  Hot  quha  is  niaist,  sail"  serue  the  leist.  1580 
SIDNEY  Ps.  xxv.  x,  I  am  poore  and  least  of  all.  1594 
SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  v.  111.268  The  least  of  you  shall  share  his 
part  thereof.  1611  HIBLE  Matt.  ii.  6  Thou  . .  art  not  the 
least  among  the  Princes  of  luda.  1607  DKYDEN  ^Eneid  xi. 
677,  I,  Turnus,  not  the  least  of  all  my  Name.  1727  S. 
SWITZER  Pract.  Gardiner  \\.  vii.  58  All  which  is  obvious  to 
the  least  practitioners  in  this  art. 

f3.  Phr.  a.  At  the  least  way(s,  wise  :  see  LEAST 
WAYS,  LEASTWISE,  b.  At  least  hand:  at  least.  Obs. 

a  igsis  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in,  My  musicke  well  assures  me 
we  are  (at  least  hand)  fellow  prentises  to  one  vngratious 
master. 

II.  Absolute  uses  (quasi-j^.). 

4.  That  which  is  least ;   the  least   quantity   or 
amount ;    f  the  least  part  of  something.     Phrase, 
to  say  the  least  (of  it). 

a  1200  Moral  Ode  112  pe  Se  lest  wat  biselS  ofte  mest. 
Ibid.  353  pe  be  lest  haued  haueS  so  muchel  bat  he  bit  no 
more.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  v.  i.  105  Loue  therefore,  and 
tongue-tide  simplicity,  In  least,  speake  most,  to  my  capacity. 
1591  —  Ttvo  Gent.  it.  vii.  63  That  is  the  least  (Lucetta)  of 
my  feare.  1597  BACON  Cottiers  Gd.  <y  Evill  (Arb.)  150 
[They]  baue  no  other  shift  but  to  bear  it  out  wel,  and  to 
make  the  least  of  it.  1850  MeCosH  Div.  Govt.  u.  ii.  (1874) 
197  We  hold  the  moral  Taw  to  be  a*  much,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  the  appointment  of  God  as  any  natural  law.  Mod.  The 
very  least  I  can  do  is  to  apologize  for  the  mistake. 

Proverb.  1773  Gouv.  MORRIS  in  Sparks  Life  <$•  Writ. 
(1832)  II.  289  Our  Secretary  of  State  reminds  me  of  a  maxim 
of  his  predecessor  that  least  said  is  soonest  mended.  1835 
MAKRYAT  Pirate  v,  The  least  said  the  soonest  mended. 

5.  Governed  by  a  prep.,  forming  anadvb.  phrase. 
a.  At  least,  at  the  least  (also  ME.  atte  leste, 

Ormin  att  allre  faste}.  A  qualifying  phrase, 
attached  to  a  quantitative  designation  to  indicate 
that  the  amount  is  the  smallest  admissible.  Hence, 


in  wider  use,  characterizing  a  statement  as  certainly 
valid,  even  if  one  of  a  more  comprehensive  kind 
be  not  allowable;  =  (at  any  rate',  *  at  all  events*. 

it. .  O.  E.  Ckron.  an.  1049  (MS.  D.)  Sweden  . .  ba:d  Ead- 
ward  cyng  scypfultumes-Ji  sceolde  l>eon  at  Jarstan  .1,.  scypa. 
cizoo  ORMIN  937  patt  he  }uw  illke  Sunennda?}  Att  allre 
l,t  ;<•  Line,  a  1225  Ancr.  A*.  164  IhereS  nu  reisuns  hwui 
me  ouh  for  to  fleon  bens  world ;  eihte  reisuns  et  te  leste. 
a  1300  Cursor  Al.  6774  And  if  i  lent  be  suilkin  beist,  bat 
dcd  be  or  spilt  at  leist . .  bou  sal  it  quit  wit  iuiement.  c  1375 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxvi.  (.Nycholas)  210  pane  askit  he  bame 
to  sel  vitale  A  hundre  medreiis  at  pe  lest  of  ilke  schipe. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Man  of  Laiti's  Prol.  38  Thanne  haue  ye 
do  youre  deuoir  atte  leeste.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.) 
xix.  86  pase  y mages  er  ilk  ane  of  be  stature  of  twa  men 
at  be  leste.  1526  TIN-DALE  John  xiv.  n  Att  the  leest 
beleve  me  for  the  very  workes  sake.  1552  Bk.  Coin. 
Prayer^  Pref.  to  Ordering  Deacons,  .xxi.  yeres  of  age  at 
the  least.  1563-7  BUCHANAN  Reform.  St.  Audros  Wks. 
(18921  8  The  nombre  of  the  classis  at  the  leist  sex.  1576 
FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  355  nottt  Man  being  indued  with 
reason  (or  at  least  ought  to  bee),  knowledge  and  under* 
standing.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  v.  v.  52  At  least  wee'l  dye  with 
Harnesse  on  our  backe.  1611  BIBLE Lnkey\x.  42.  1662  J. 
U  A  VIES  tr.  Oleariits'  I'oy.  Ambass.  93  At  lest  I  can  say  this 
I  never  met  with  any  who  were  glad  when  they  were  beaten. 
1663  GERBIKR  Counsel  53  There  are  at  the  least  in  twenty 
thousand,  five  thousand  unfit  for  work.  1667  MILTON 
/'.  L.  i.  258  Here  at  least  We  shall  be  free,  1711  ADDISON 
Sped.  No.  105.  p  7  The  Book-Pedant  is  much  the  most 
supportable;  he  has  at  least  an  exercised  Understanding. 
1712  STEELK  Ibid.  No.  498  p  3  As  had  disabled  him  from 
being  a  coachman  for  that  day  at  least.  1802  MAR.  EDGE- 
WORTH  Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  iii.  17,  I  hope,  .you'll  at  least  tell 
me,  that  you  do  not  really  suspect  me.  1834  J.  H.  NEWMAN 
Par.  Serm.  (1837)  I.  ill.  44  Have  you  not  power  at  least 
over  the  limbs  of  your  body?  1847-9  HELPS  Friends  in  C. 
Ser.  i.  (1857)  I.  123  At  least  it  does  not  contain  the  whole 
matter.  1885  Act  48  fy  49  Viet.  c.  60  §  4  A  session  of  the 
Council  shallbe  held  once  at  least  in  every  two  years. 
fb.  By  the  least.  At  least. 

a  1300  A".  Horn  616  He  sloj  her  on  haste  On  hundred  bi 
be  laste  [Gfste  Kyng  Horn  612  at  the  leste].  <r  1400  Destr. 
Troy  7623  The  flode  was  so  felle,  with  fallyng  of  Rayn, 
Hit  was  like,  by  the  lest,  as  oure  lorde  wold  With  water 
haue  wastid  all  (>e  world  efte.  1513  DOUGLAS  &neis  xii. 
xiii.  29  Desist  heirof,  now  at  last,  be  the  lest. 

c.  In  the  least,  t  («)  At  the  lowest  estimate 
(obs?).  (b}  In  the  smallest  or  slightest  degree. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  i.  i.  194  What  in  the  least  Will  you 
require  In  present  Dower  with  her.  1660  WOOD  Life  29  Nov., 
He  never  suffered  in  the  least  for  his  cause.  i66z  STIL- 
UNGFL,  Orig.  Sacr.  in.  iii.  §  4  And  is  it  possible . .  to  imagine 
that  the  Scriptures  do  in  the  least  ascribe  the  Origine  of 
evill  to  God?  170*  ADDISON  Dial.  Medals  ii.  Wks.  1721  I. 
461,  I  have  been  surprized  to  meet  with  a  man  in  a  Satire  that 
I  never  in  the  least  expected  to  find  there.  1845  STKPHKS 
Cotnm.  Laivs  Eng.  \  1874)  1 1.  497  So  as  to  restrain  or 
diminish  in  the  least  any  of  his  rights  or  interests.  1851 
RUSKIN  Stones  Ve-n.  (1874)  I.  xx.  218  No  sculptor  can  in  the 
least  imitate  the  peculiar  character  of  accidental  fracture. 

fd.  With  the  least,  (a]  Inferior,  (b}  =  At 
least.  Also,  To  speak  wifh  the  least',  tosaythe  least. 
(c}  With  least  or  most :  at  all,  in  any  way.  Obs. 

1 1374  CHAUCER  Troylns  i.  281  She  nas  not  with  the  leste 
of  here  stature.  1550-3  Decaye  of  England  (E.  E.  T.  S.) 
loo  It  lesth  the  kings  Maiesty  . .  .v.  thousande  markes  by 
the  yeare  with  the  lest  {printed  left],  1575  Gamm.  Gnrton 
v.  ii.  247  Bayly.  Canst  thou  not  say  any-thing  to  that, 
Diccon,  with  least  or  most?  Diccon.  Yea,  mary,  sir,  thus 
much  I  can  say  :  wel,  the  nedle  is  lost !  cx68o  BF.VERIDGE 
Sernt.  (1729)  II.  586  We. .who  live. -where  the. .means  of 
grace  are  as  . .  powerfully  admimster'd,  to  speak  with  the 
least,  as  in  any  place. 

f  6.  as  sb.  A  most  minute  quantity  or  part ; 
a  minimum.  Obs. 

1656  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  v.  (1701)  161/2  There  being  in 
Nature  no  least  which  cannot  be  divided.  1682  CREECH 
Lucretius  i.  23  They  all  affirm,  that  Nature  never  rests  In 
breaking  Bodies,  and  admits  no  Leasts.  1683  U'iJ.  Notes 
17  Epicurus  made  all  his  Atoms  to  be  leasts,  and  therefore 
insensible.  1766  AMORY  Buncle  (1770)  IV.  94  By  impreg 
nating  the  most  generous  white  wine,  with  the  minims  or 
leasts  of  antimony.  1813  BUSBY  Lucretius  i.  658  These  par 
ticles  themselves  no  parts  contain,  And  hence  are  Nature's 
Leasts,  or  finest  grain. 

B.  adv.  In  the  least  degree ;  in  a  degree  less 
than  all  others,  or  than  on  all  other  occasions. 

c  1100  Trin.  Horn.  75  panne  bu  lest  wenst  deafl  cumeb  to 
fecchende  be.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  27201  In  lauerd  house.. 
bar  man  agh  lest  do  dishonur.  01400-50  Alexander  2546 
He  was  fallen  in  a  feuer  or  he  lest  wende.  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  299/1  Leest  wurthy,  eximius.  1516  TINDALE  i  Cor. 
xii.  23  Those  members  of  the  body  which  we  thynke  lest 
honest.  ci6oo  SHAKS.  Sonn.  xxix,  With  what  I  most  inioy 
Contented  least.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  i.  679  Mammon,  the 
least  erected  Spirit  that  fell  From  Heav'n.  1731  BERKELEY 
Alciph.  HI.  §  6  Alcipbron  has  made  discoveries  where  I  least 
expected  it.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Fr.  Wines  <y  Pol.  v.  75 
When  the  time  came  for  giving  up  his  watch  or  his  rat,  he 
thought  be  could  least  spare  his  live  companion.  1883  R. 
W.  DIXON  Mano  n.  i.  65  And  when  lord  Gerbert  questioned 

;rivily,  Of  me  he  got  but  little  :  least  of  all  Upon  that  noble 
night  would  I  be  spy. 
b.   The  least  :  in  the  least  degree. 
1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Mandehlo's  Trav.  101  Drunkenness  is 
a  Vice  they  can  the  least  of  any  be  charged  withal.     1840 
MARRYAT  Poor  Jack  vi,  He  wasn't  the  least  groggy.     1881 
FROUDE  Short  Studies  (1883)  IV.  351,  I  am  not  the  least 
pretending  that  this  has  been  the  actual  history  of  man  in 
this  planet. 

Least,  e,  Leastall,  obs.  ff.  LEST,  LAYSTALL. 
t  Lea'stiiig.     Obs.    rare.     [f.    LEAST    a,  + 
-ING  s.]     N.  Fairfax's  \yord  for  *  atom '. 
1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  $  Stlv.  30  One  atome  or  leasting. 
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LEATHER. 


t  Lea'StliesS.     06s.   rare.     [f.   LEAST  a.  + 

NESS.]     Minimal  size. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  $  Seh».  100  A  least  billing  is  made 
as  much  for  cleaving,  if  it  had  but  a  wherewith  to  be  cloven  ; 
its  leastness,  not  its  bodiness  forbidding  it. 

Leastways  (U"st|W^z),  adv.    [See  WAY.] 

fa.  Orig.  two  words  (subsequently  often  written 
as  one)  in  the  phrase  at  (the}  least  way(s  =  '  at 
least '  (cf.  LEASTWISE).  Obs.  b.  As  one  word,  in 
the  same  sense,  dial,  and  vulgar. 

c  1386  CHAI  CER  Clerk's  T.  910  Do  thou  thy  devoir  at  the 
leeste  we  ye.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  iv.  xxi,  So  this  same 
dolorous  kny^t  serued  hem  al,  that  at  the  lest  way  he  smote 
doune  hors  and  man.  1526  TINDALE  Acts  v.  15  That  at  the 
lest  waye  the  shadowe  off  Peter. .  myght  shadowe  some  of 
them.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Krasni.  far.  yohn  xviii.  37-40  If 
ye  wyll  not  spare  ..  hym  as  an  innocente,  at  leastways  .. 
pardon  hym  his  life  as  an  offender.  155*  LATIMKR  Sert/t, 
zyd  Snnd.  Trinity  (1584)  205  Let  vs  be  moued  at  the 
least  wayes  with  his  promises.  1606  HOLLAND  Sue  f  on, 
100  In  expectance  either  of  speedy  succes:-ion  after  him, 
or  at  least  waies  of  fellowship  in  the  Empire  with  him. 
a  1825  FORBY  Vac.  E.  Anglia^  Least -ways,  adv.  at  least; 
least-wise.  1852  DICKENS  Bleak  Ho.  liv,  He  was  own 
brother  to  a  brimstone  magpie — leastways  Mrs.  Small  weed. 
1866  G.  MACDONALD  Ann.  Q.  Neighb.  vii.  (1878)  103  She 
lets  them,  leastways  her  sister  go  and  see  her. 

Leastwise  (U-st,waiz),  adv.  [See  WISE  sh., 
-WISE,  and  cf.  LEASTWAYS.]  fa.  As  two  words 
(later  often  written  as  one)  in  certain  phrases  : 
at  (the)  least  wise,  =  ( at  least ' ;  in  the  least  wise, 
=  'in  the  least.*  Obs.  b.  As  one  word  — 'at  least'. 
Somewhat  rare. 

1534  MORE  Coin/,  agst.  Trih.  in.  xi.  (1553)  Piijb,  Though 
a  man  . .  abide  in  great  authoritie  til  he  dye,  yet  than  at 
y"  leaste  wise  euery  man  must  leaue  it  at  y°  last.  1577 
VAUTROL'ILLIER  Luther  on  Ep.  Gal.  243,  I  feele  not  my 
selfe  to  haue  any  righteousnes,  or  at  least  wise,  I  feele  it 
but  very  litle.  1611  BIBLK  Trans/.  Pref.  2  The  first 
christened  Emperour(at  the  leastwise  that  openly  professed 
the  faith).  1676  TEMPLE  Let.  to  M.  Pomponne  Wks.  1731 
II.  365,  I  judged  it  a  Matter  of  too  great  Weight  for  me  to 
intermeddle  with  in  the  leastwise.  1692  S.  PATRICK  Ans~>v. 
Touchstone  12  Impugned ..  by  the  Authority  of  Holy  Scrip 
ture,  or  at  least-wise,  by  the  Universal  Councils  of  Catholick 
Priests,  a  1825  [see  LEASTWAYS].  1861  GEO.  ELIOT  Silas 
M,  xvi.  281  It  was  a  sign  that  his  money  would  come  to 
light  again,  or  leastwise  that  the  robber  would  be  made  to 
answer  for  it.  1883  A.  EUERSHEIM  Life  Jesus  I.  ii.  20  The 
old  Testament,  leastwise,  the  Law  of  Moses,  was  directly 
and  wholly  from  God. 

Leat(l/~t).  Chicftys.w.dta/.  Also6leate,7let(t, 
9  leet.  [OE.  (ivxter}-gel&t(e  water-conduit  (the 
simple  word  occurs  also  in  the  sense  *  junction  of 
roads')  —  OHG.^z/c^  letting,  letting  out,  junction, 
also  in  comb,  warier gilfi 5  water-conduit  (MUG. 
%t  mod.G.  gelasz,  also  MHG.  gelve^e,  mod.G. 
e^  in  many  senses  derived  from  that  of  the 
verbal  root) ;  f.  ge-  prefix  (see  Y-)  +  root  of 
Ixtan  LET  z/.1]  An  open  watercourse  to  con 
duct  water  for  household  purposes,  mills,  mining 
works,  etc. 

1590-1  in  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc.  (1884)  XVI.  526  Item  pd 
to  4  trumpetors  that  were  att  the  leate  by  Mr  Maiors  com- 
maundemt,  vs.  a  1642  SiR\V.  MONSON  Naval  Trticts  iv. 
(1704)432/1  Straight,  River,  or  other  Let  of  Water,  fresh 
or  salt.  1671  Phil.  Trans.  VI.  2098  Cut  a  Leat,  Gurt,  or 
Trench.  1671  F.  PHILLIPS  Reg.  Necess.  235  Commissioners 
of  Sewers  to  survey  Streams,  Gutters,  Letts,  and  Annoy 
ances.  1796  W.  MARSHALL  W.  England  II.  269  Rode  to 
the  head  of  Plymouth  Leat.  This  artificial  brook  is  taken 
out  of  the  river  Mew,  towards  its  source.  1813  VANCOUVER 
Agric.  Devon  319  The  entrance  for  the  leat  was  cut  at  about 
thirty  feet  above  the  lip  of  the  weir.  1838  MRS.  BRAY 
Trad  it.  Devon  I.  232  note,  Leet  is  used  in  Devonshire  to 
signify  a  stream  of  water.  1855  KINGSLEY  Westw.  Ho! 
xvi,  I  have  a  project  to  bring  down  a  leat  of  fair  water 
from  the  hill-tops  right  into  Plymouth  town.  1881  Daily 
Neius  21  Jan.  6/4  The  leats  on  Dartmoor  are  choked  with 
snow  and  ice,  and  no  water  is  flowing  into  the  reservoirs. 

attrib.  1882  BURTON  &  CAMERON  Gold  Coast  for  G.  I,  in. 
57  The  water-course  or  leat-road  of  Santa  Luzia. 

Leat,  pa,  t.  of  LOUT  Obs.y  to  stoop. 

Leatch,  obs.  form  of  LEECH  sb.s  Naut. 

Leath  (1/~J>),  sb.  Obs.  vac.  dial.  Forms:  2-3  letf, 
leott,  liojj,  3-4  lej>e,  3-5  leth,  (?  3-4  lyth,  5  letht), 
7  lathe,  7-  leath.  [Early  ME.  /rff,  of  obscure 
origin;  not  connected  with  LITHE  a.  Usually 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  sb.  from  which  are 
derived  Ger.  and  Du.  ledig  unoccupied,  also  (with 
negative  prefix)  MDu.  onlede  trouble.  Cf.  also 
LETHE  «.] 

1.  Cessation,  intermission,  rest.      f  A   teo$  gait 
(early  ME.) :  to  make  peace. 

£•1175  Lamb.  Horn.  35  Swilche  pine  ic  habbe  J»et  me  were 
leofere  benne  al  world . .  most  ic  habben  an  alpi  bra^e  summe 
lisse  and  summe  Ie5e.  c  1205  LAY.  9504  }if  he  wule  a  Ieo5 
gan  [c  1275  pais  makie]  &  halden  me  for  lauerd.  c  1250  Gen. 
$  Ex.  3348  WiS  Sis  mete  weren  he  fed,  fpwerti  winter  vten 
leS.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  23260  Of  helle  pines,  .firen  bandes 
es  be  nind,  bat  al  bair  limes  ar  bunden  wit,  witvten  leth  of 
ani  lith.  a  1400-50  Alexander  4593  pa  bat  lepros  ere  & 
lame,  bat  neuire  of  leth  knewe.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  xxi. 
142  Gone  worde  myght  thou  speke  ethe,  yit  myght  it  do  the 
som  letht.  1674  RAY  N.  C*  words  29  Lathe^  ease  or  rest. 
Ibid.)  Leath,  ceasing,  intermission :  as  no  Leath  of  pain. 

2.  Alining*     A  soft  part  in  a  vein. 

1747  HOOSON  Miner's  Diet,,  Blanch^  a  piece  of  Ore  grown 
in  the  hard  Rock,  or  in  hard  Sparr  or  Tuft,  or  any  other 
hard  Stuff,  without  any  Softness  or  Leath  at  all  about  it. 
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Ibid.t  Ltath.  In  hard  Works  it  is  any  Joynt,  or  softness 
that  gives  some  Liberty  and  Advantage,  for  the  better  free 
ing  the  harder  Part,  in  order  to  Cut  or  blast  it. 

IiGiith,  v.  Ohs.  exc.  dial.  Forms :  2  le"Sien, 
3  leotSien,  4le])(e,  6,  8-9  dial,  lathe,  8-9  leath(e, 
leeth.  [ME.  Icpien,  f.  lep  LKATH  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  mitigate,  soften,  relax. 

c  iaop  Trin.  Coll.  Hont.  71  Alse  wat  swo  be  man  his  sinne 
sore  bimurneS  ure  driliten  leSeS  \>t  sinne  bendes,  and  blisseS 
swo  be  soule.  .  cizo5  LAY.  21922  Leufte  [^1275  slake] 
vre  benden.  (1325  Metr.  I  loin.  86  Goddes  graz  ..  con- 
forted  him  . .  And  lethed  bis  soru  and  his  kare.  13. .  E.  E. 
Allit.  P.  C.  13  Suffraunce  may  aswagend  hem  &  be  swclme 
lebe.  1796  MARSHALL  Yorks,  II.  330  Leat  he  t  to  relax;  as 
a  cow  when  near  calving.  1868  ATKINSON  Cleveland  Gloss. 
310  Ltathe,  to  soften,  to  render  that  which  is  rigid  more  or 
less  soft  and  pliant. 

1 2.  intr.  To  cease,  abate.   Obs. 

1*05  LAY.  12042  pat  weder  leoSede.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  5572 
(Fairf.)  Of  his  wikkertea  wulde  lie  no}t  lef>.  13. .  St.  Ertttn- 
Isolde  347  in  Hor-.tm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1881)  274  pe  ay-lastand 
life,  bat  lethe  shalle  neuer.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  /'.  A.  377 
Now  I  hit  se,  now  lebe/  my  lot*.1-  Ibid.  B.  648  Er  by  lyue/ 
lv?t  lebe  vpon  erbe  ..  schal  Sare  consayue  &  a  sun  bere. 

Hence  Lea'thing  vbl.  sb. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  7438  Ai  quen  [said]  was  trauaild  mast . . 
And  [dauid]  biean  to  gleu  or  sing,  Of  his  vn-ro  he  tok 
lething.  1535  STEWART  t >w/.  Sc<>t,  (1858)  I.  219  The  king 
of  Pechtis,  into  siclikc  number,  Than  haistilie  come  onir 
the  watter  of  H umber,  Without  lathen,  that  tymc  he  wes 
not  litider  ;  Syne  in  ane  fcilil  ilia  Hchtit  all  togidder.  Ibid. 
401  Without  lathin  he  maitl  no  Uingar  lat. 

Leather  (le-Saa),  sb.  Forms  :  i  le'Ber,  4-5 
leder,  leper,  (leeder),  4-6  ledder,  -yr,  5  ledur, 
-yr,  (letheir),  5-7,  8  S<\  lether(e,6^.  lathir,  7 
lather,  6-  leather.  [OK.  letier  (only  in  com 
pounds,  as  leder-hose.  weahi-le8er  bridle'  —  OKris. 
(either,  leder,  Hder,  leer,  OSax,  leSar  (Du.  ledert 
leer],  OHG.  ledar  (MHG.,  G.  leder\  ON.  Ie6r 
(Sw.  ladcr,  Da.  fader}  :-OTeut.  *le]>rom  neut.  :- 
pre-Teut.*/^r^'",  whence  Irish  leathary  Welsh  lledrt 
Breton  /er  (earlier  Iczr}.'] 
I.  The  simple  word. 

1.  Skin  prepared   for  use   by  tanning,   or  some 
similar  process. 

American  leather^  a  kind  of  oil-cloth  ;  'an  English  name 
for  what  in  the  U.S.  is  called  enameled  cloth'  (Funk); 
patent  leather,  leather  having  a  fine  black  varnished  sur 
face  ;  vegetable  li-aiht-r,  a  material  consisting  of  a  layer  or 
layers  of  linen  on  which  india-rubber  is  spread  ;  ivhite 
leather,  leather  dressed  so  as  to  retain  its  natural  colour. 
For  morocco^  ntssiti,  Spanish,  Turkey  leather,  see  the  pre 
fixed  words. 

a  1225  After.  R.  324  pe  hunrl  bet  fret  Ie5er  . .  me  beatt-5 
him  anonriht.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  Ii.  1581  Alle  bat  lok<_d 
on  bat  letter  as  lewed  bay  were  As  bay  had  loked  in  be  Itber 
of  my  lyft  bote.  1:1380  WYCLIF  Sertn.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  45  So 
may  men  go  on  be  eyre  ;if  it  be  closid  wtyinne  leber.  c  1420 
Liber  Cocomtm  (1862)  33  With  leder  bo  mouthe  ben  schalt 
bou  bynde.  c  1440  Jacob's  li'ell  -z^  pe  preest  schal  clothe 
pe  in  why^t  ledyr.  c  1450  Merlin  370  Merlin  made  hem 
digge  depe  undir  an  Oke  till  the!  fonde  a  vessel  of  lether. 
1464  Inv.  In  Turner's  Dont.  Arc/lit.  III.  113  A  square 
standarde,  and  covered  with  blaak  letheir.  1513  DOUGLAS 
/Eneis  XI.  xv.  9  Sovir  weid  Of  curbul^e  or  leddyr  wylb  gylt 
nalis.  1519  Chitrchiv.  Ai'C.  St.  Giles,  Reading-]  Fora  hide 
of  white  lether  viijd.  1546  Extracts  Aberd.  Reg.  (1844)  1. 238 
Ane  bulgetof  blak  ledder.  a  1568  ASCHAM  Sdiolem.  tArbjg? 
Turning  of  good  wine,  out  of  a  faire  sweete  flagon  ofsiluer, 
into  a  foule  mustie  bottell  of  ledder.  1579  LANGHAM  dard. 
Health  (1633)  665  liinde  the  herbe  to  the  body  in  Crimson 
lether,  to  stop  bleeding.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist. 
Scot.  ii.  14^0  The  pennie  he  causet  be  cuin^et  of  a  hutTill 
hyde,  to  wit  of  sik  kynde  of  lathir.  1611  BIBLE  2  Kings  \.  8 
Girt  with  a  girdle  of  leather  about  his  loynes.  1704  F. 
FULLER  Med.  Gymn.  (1711)  121  We  can  by  squeezing  make 
Water  pass  through  Leather.  1852  MORFIT  Tanning  cy 
Currying  (1853)  146  When  placed  in  the  tan-vats  they  [hides 
or  skins]  become  leather.  1893  G.  ALLEN  Scallywag  I.  97 
That  peculiar  sort  of  deep-brown  oil-cloth  which  is  known 
.  .as  American  leather. 

fig-    i8s»  MRS.  STOWH  Uncle  Tom's  C.  v.  29  Not  a  cruel 
man  exactly,  but  a  man  of  leather. 
b.  //.  Kinds  of  leather. 

1853  URE  Diet.  Arts  (ed.  4)  II,  65  A  great  variety  of 
leathers  in  all  conditions  and  states  of  manufacture  is 
exhibited.  1896  IVestm.  Gnz.  5  Dec.  3/2  An  elementary 
course  on  the  dressing  of  skins  and  more  advanced  courses 
on  the  tanning  of  heavy  and  light  leathers. 
C.  Proverbs  and  proverbial  sayings. 

1460  MARG.  PASTON  in  P.Lett.  III.  372  Men  cut  large 
thongs  here  of  other  men's  lether.  1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on 
Deut.  cxiii.  696  The  common  prouerbe  which  saith  that  wee 
cut  large  thongs  of  other  mens  lether.  1767  PENNING 
Univ.  Spelling  Bk.  36  A  Currier,  being  present,  said  ..  If 
you  have  a  Mind  to  have  the  Town  well  fortified  and  secure, 
take  my  Word,  there  is  Nothing  like  Leather.  1837  SIR 
F.  PALGRAVE  Merch.  $  Friar  (1844)  147  Depend  upon  it, 
Sir,  there  is  nothing  like  leather. 

d.  Leather  and  prunella :   an   expression   for 
something  to  which  one  is  utterly  indifferent. 

[This  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  misinterpretation  of  Pope's 
words ;  the  context  refers  to  the  difference  of  rank  between 
the  'cobbler "and  the  'parson  ',  prunella  being  mentioned 
as  the  material  for  the  clerical  gown.] 

1734  POPE  Ess.  Man  iv.  204  Worth  makes  the  man,  and 
want  of  it,  the  fellow :  The  rest  is  all  but  leather  or 
prunella.  1811  BYRON  Epitaph  J.  Blackett>  Then  who 
shall  say  so  good  a  fellow  Was  only  *  leather  and  prunella?' 
1831  Society  I.  32  A  preux  chevalier,  to  whom  all  others 
were  leather  and  prunella.  1879  TROLLOI-F.  Thackeray  192 
The  man  to  whom  these  delights  of  American  humour  are 
leather  and  prnnello. 

2.  An  article  or  appliance  made  of  leather,  e.  g. 


a  strap,  a  thong  ;  a  piece  of  leather  for  a  plaster 
or  to  tighten  a  tap ;  the  leathern  portion  of  a  bel 
lows,  or  of  a  pump-sucker.  Upper  leather :  see 
UPPER. 

c  1400  Lanjranc*s  Cirttrg:  199  Herof  bou  schalt  plane  vpon 
a  le|>er,  &  leie  it  to  ^e  lyme  f>at  is  forseid.  1486  lilt.  AY. 
Albans  H  vj,  Thessame  letheris  that  be  putt  in  hir  bellis. 
1497  Naval  Ace.  lien.  VII  (1896)  237  Coueryng  &  settyng 
the  Newe  ledders  vnto  the  seid  Bellowes.  c  1500  Melusine 
»x.  39  At  both  themles  of  the  said  thonge  or  leder  shat 
spryng  out  of  the  Korhe  a  fayre  fontayne.  a  1533  Li>. 
HKHNERS  Hucm  xc.  285  He  . .  stretched  him  so  in  his  styr- 
ropes  that  y6  tethers  streyned  out  threfyngers.  1586  I'estty 
Hks.  (Surtees)  22  Item  given  for  the  leather  which  it  [tin- 
bell  clapper]  hings,  \\\\d.  1607  MAKKHAM  Caval.  n.  (1617) 
75  Those  . .  thrnstings  forward  with  your  legges,  stirrops 
and  leathers.  1702  T.  SAVF.HY  Miner's  Friend  82  The 
[friction  of  the]  others  are  vastly  encreased  by  the  Leathers 
of  their  Suckers.  1703  Art  <y  A'/yst.  Vintners  38  Take 
a  course  harden  Cloth,  and  put  it  before  the  Bore.. then  put 
in  your  Leathers.  1731  HEKIHTON  in  Phi  I, Trans,  XXXVII. 
9  When  the  Leathers  [of  a  pump]  grow  too  soft,  they  are 
not  capable  of  sustaining  the  Pillar  to  be  raised.  1852  K.  K. 
BURTON  Falconry  Indus  iv.  47  wc/f,  Bewits  are  leathers 
and  bells  buttoned  round  the  shank.  1853  *  C.  UEOF.  '  I'er- 
da.nt  Green  i.  xii,  They  ..  endeavoured  to  hnve  a  game  of 
billiards  .  .  with  curious  cues  that  had  no  leathers. 

b.  pi.  Articles  for  wear  made  of  leather,  e.  g. 
shoes,  slippers,  leggings,  breeches.     Hence  colloq. 
'  leathers '  as  a  name  fur  one  who  wears  leather 
breeches  or  leggings. 

1837  I )  ic  KENS  /'icfau.  xix, '  Out  of  the  vay,  young  leathers '. 
1841  LEVKK  C.  O' !\1  alley  iv.  24  His  own  costume  of  black 
coat,  leathers  and  tops  was  in  perfect  keeping,  a  1845 
HOOD  Agric.  Distress  vi,  He  taps  his  leathers  with  his 
stick.  1849  THACKF.KAY  l*endennis  xx, '  Jump  in,  old  boy — 
go  it,  leathers  !'  1873  BROWNING  Red  Cott.  Nt.-ca/>  1317 
Carried  pick-a-back  . .  Big-baby-fashion,  lest  his  leathers 
leak  !  1883  E.  PENNELL- ELM  HIRST  Cream  Leicesttrsh.  152 
They.. came  in  llie  full  glory  of  pink  and  leathers  1887 
I.  R.  Lady's  l\a>tt!ie  Life  Montana  64  A  great  big  man 
uiih  a  beard,  dressed  in  white  leathers  and  jack-hoots. 
1894  CON  AN  DOYLB  A".  Holmes  56,  I  glanced  down  at  the 
new  patent  leathers  which  I  was  wearing. 

c.  Cricket  and  Football.  The  ball. 

1868  Uox  Theory ;#  Pract.  Cricket  22  They  [the  French] 
can  see  no  delight  in .  .getting  in  the  way  of  '  leather  '.  i88a 
Daily  Tel.  17  May,  Spoflorth  resigned  the  leather  to  1'oyle. 
1896  A.  K.  HOL-SMAN  Shropshire  Lad  xxvii,  Is  football 
playing..,  With  lads  to  chase  the  leather,  Now  I  stand  up 
no  more  ? 

3.  Skin.     Now  only  slang.      To  lose  leather  \  to 
suffer  abrasion  of  skin.     Also,  fa  bag  or  pouch 
of  skin. 

1303  R.  BRI'NNF  Handl.  Synne  3451  pan  wete  men  neuere, 
wheber  ys  wheber,  pe  ;elu^he  wymple  or  be  le^er  [glossed 
skyn].  13. .  Gaiu.  -y  OV.  h'nt.  1360  J>e  lyuer  &  f>e  ly^tex,  K- 
le|>er  of  |  e  paunchez,  c  1400  Lan franc's  Cirurg.  269  Whaiiue 
a  mannes  bowels  fallib  into  his  ballokis  le^eris.  c  1440 
Jacob's  ll'ell  186  Whann  she  was  deed,  here  frendys  sow 
ed  yn  [here]  in  hertys  ledyr.  c  1500  Melusine -x..  41  As  moche 
of  gruunde  as  the  hyde  or  leder  of  a  hert  shall  mow  com- 
prehende.  1541  K.  COPLAND  Gaydons  Quest.  Chirurg. 
C  ij  b.  How  many  mailers  of  skynnes  or  lether  are  there.  . . 
Two,  one  is  entryn-^yke  or  out  forth,  and  that  is  proprely 
called  lether.  1583  SIUUBS  Anat.  A  bus.  \.  (1879.1  37  ^'^ 
the  Lord  cloth  our  first  parents  in  leather?  17*6  SWIFT  To 
fCarl  r-h-w  Misc.  1735  V.  63  Returning  sound  in  Limb  ami 
Wind,  Except  some  Leather  lost  behind.  1807  SIK  R. 
WILSON  Jrnl.  15  May  in  Life  (1862)  II.  vii.  214  Others 
came  on  slowly  to  save  their  horses  and  their  native  leather, 
1883  G.  STABLES  Our  Friend  the  Dog  vii.  60  Leather — 
the  skin,  generally  applied  to  that  of  the  ear.  1884  J.  COL- 
BORNE  Hicks  Pasha  50  Most  of  us,  to  use  the  hunting  term, 
were  '  losing  leather'  rapidly. 
II.  attrih.  and  Comb. 

4.  simple  attrib.t  passing  into  adj.     Consisting 
or  made  of  leather,  or  of  a  material  resembling  it. 

t  1000  /ELFKIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  117/3  Bulgz,  lej>er- 
coddas.  1497  Navnl  Ace.  Hen.  y/f(i8g6)  89  Leder  bagges. 
1598  BARRKT  Theor.  Warres  v.  iii.  134  Lether  bagges  ur 
satchels,  to  cary  powder  behind  men  on  horsebacke.  1593 
SHAKS.  3  Hen.  K/,  n.  v.  48  His  cold  tbinne  drinke  out  of 
his  Leather  Bottle.  1601  —  Jitl.  C.  i.  i.  7  Where  is  thy 
Leather  Apron,  and  thy  Rule  ?  1607  TOURNEUR  Rnt.  Trag. 
n.  ii.  Wks.  1878  II.  61  Lether-hindges  to  a  dore.  1655 
MOUFET  &  BKNNET  He  tilth*  $  hnpro*'.  (1746)  146  Their 
Flesh  is  hardly  digested  of  a  weak  Stomach,  and  their 
Leather  Coat  not  easily  of  a  strong.  1682  (title  of  song] 
The  Leather  Bottel.  1862  BORROW  Wild  Wales  (ed.  2)  67 
Policemen . .  in  their  blue  coats  and  leather  hats.  1871  YEATS 
Tec/in.  Hist.  Comm.  159  Leather  gloves,  saddles  and  harness. 
b.  Some  combs,  of  the  above  type  occur  attrib. 

1658  GURU  ALL  Chr.  in  Arm.  (1669)  91/2  A  poor  Leather- 
coat  Christian  will  shame  and  catechize  a  hundred  of  them. 
1665-6  AMSW.  Fr.  Declar.  War  in  Harl.  Misc.  II.  479 
A  fig  for  France,  or  any  that  accords  With  those  Low- 
country  leather-apron  lords.  1723  True  Briton  No.  10.  I. 
85  When  you  ..consented  to  use  your  utmost  Efforts  for 
chusing  Two  proper  Sheriffs  in  Opposition  to  a  Majority  of 
Livery  Men,  and  to  stretch  your  Pocket  among  Leather- 
Apron  Stentors.  1769  Dublin  Merc.  16-19  Sept.  2/2  Chairs 
and  settee  ..  leather-bottom  chairs.  1897  Allhutt's  Syst. 
Med.  III.  486  The  so-called  '  leather-bottle  stomach  '.  1900 
Everybody's  Mag.  III.  497/2  Wool  cards — leather  back 
implements  set  with  wire  teeth. 

5.  General   combs,      a.   attributive   as   leather- 
merchant ',  -work ;  also  leather-like  adj. 

1589  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  vn.  xxxvii.  (1602)  182  My  limber 
wings.,  were  *Leather-like  vnplum'de.  1776  MKNDES  DA 
COSTA  Conchol.  121  A..toughish  coriaceous  or  leather-like 
substance.  1851  RICHARDSON  Geoi.  (1855)  433  A  soft,  leather- 
like  mouth,  capable  of  protrusion  and  retraction.  1861  Sat. 
Rev.  3  Aug.  114/1  Great  'leather-merchants,  1870  BRYANT 
Iliad  I.  vn.  222  Tychius,  skilled  beyond  all  other  men  In 
'leather- work. 
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LEATHER. 

b.  objective,  as  leather-cutter,  -dresser^    ~dytrt 
-gilder t  f  -parert  -seller ;  -stainer,  -worker;  leather- 
cutting,  -dressing,  -stitching.     Also  in  the  names 
of  implements   used   in  the  manufacture  or  pre 
paration  of  leather  :  as  leather-polisher ,  -softener^ 
-stretcher j  -stnffer. 

1804  W.  TENNANT  Ind,  Recrtat.  II.  195  Chnmars,  or 
"leather  cutters.  1889  T.  HAKDY  Mayor  of  Casterbr.  iv, 
The  class  of  objects  displayed  in  the  shop-windows, 
scythes  ..  at  the  ironmongers  ..  at  the  glover's  and  leather 
cutter's  hedging-gloves  [etc.].  1875  JOWKTT  Plato  >ed. 
a)  I.  220  Do  you  really  ..  know  ..  carpentering  and 
^leather-cutting?  1611  COTGR.,  Megtssier,  ..a  Fellmonger, 
a  "Leather-dresser.  1862  MKS.  H.  WOOD  Mrs.Hallib.  \. 
xxvi.  134  When  the  skins  came  in  from  the  leather- 
dressers  they  were  washed  in  a  tub  of  cold  water. 
ri£i5  Cocke  LorelCs  B.  n  Pardoners,  kynges  benche 
gatherers,  and  *lether  dyers.  1692  LUTTRKI.L  Krii'f  Rel. 
(1857)  II-  566  Three  clippers  seized  . .  one  a  'leather  gilder. 
1725  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  6403/4  Joseph  Woolley, . .  *Leather- 
Pairer.  c\$\$  Cocke  LorelCs  H.  9  P.okeler  makers,  dyers, 
and  *lether  sellers.  1847  GKOTE  Greece  \\.  \.  (1862)  IV.  356 
Kleon,  the  leather-seller.  1825  HONK  Everyday  tik.  \.  515 
Mr.  Bailey,  ..  "leather-stainer.  1891  S.  C.  SCRIVBNKK  Our 
Fields  <y  Cities  53  Allotments  for  shoemakers  to  dig,  after  ten 
hours  of  "leather-stitching  per  diem.  1891  E.  KINGI.AKK 
Australian  at  H.  81  The  French  'leather-workers  have 
discovered  the  capabilities  of  their  [kangaroos']  skins. 

c.  instrumental,  as  leather-bound,  -covered  ^\}^. 
1894  H.  GARDENER  Unqff.  Patriot  124  He  reached  up  and 

took  down  a  *leather-bound  volume.  1868  Rep.  to  Gi^t't. 
U.  S.  Munitions  War  102  A  'leather-covered  seat. 

d.  parasynthetic  derivatives  (often  with  simila- 
tive    meaning),    as    kather-complexioned,    -eared t 
-tegginged,  -lunged^  -skinnedt  -winged  adjs. 

1809  MAI. KIN  Git  Bias  yn.  xiii.  (Ktldg.i  16  That  little 
swarthy,  *leather-comple.\ioned  Adonis.  1682  Heraclittts 
Kittens  No.  61  (1713.)  II.  128  Twelve  *Leather-ear'd  I  >is- 
ciples  might  have  been  found  in  the  Vicinage.  1837 
DICKKNS  Picfav,  xix,  Here  the  *leather-leggmed  Iwy 
laughed  very  heartily.  1852  R.  S.  SURTEES  Sponge's  S/>. 
Tour  (1893)  48  First  comes  a  velveteen-jacketed,  leather- 
legginged  keeper.  1846  W.  P.  SCARGILL  Puritans  Grave 
20  The  ruder  shoutings  of  the  'leather-lunged  rabble.  1655 
MOUFET  &  BENNKT  Health's  Improy.  11746)  304  The  Pro 
vence  Olives  are.. more  "leather  skin'tl,  yet  better  for  the 
Stomach  than  the  Spanish.  1896  MRS.  B.  M.  CHOKER 
i'illage  Tales  18  An  active,  leather-skinned  man.  1590 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  u.  xii.  36  The  "lether-vvinged  bait,  dayes 
enimy. 

6.  Special  combs.,  leather-back,  a  large  soft- 
shelled  turtle,  Sphargis  coriacea  ;  leather-bark, 
a  tree  of  the  genus  Thyntelsea ;  leather-board, 
a  composition  of  leather  scraps,  paper,  etc.,  glued 
together  and  rolled  into  sheets,  used  inshoemaking 
(Knight  Diet.  Meek.  1 875 ) ;  leather-carp ,  a 
scaleless  variety  of  the  carp ;  leather-cloth,  cloth 
coated  on  one  side  with  a  waterproof  varnish  ; 
leather-coat,  a  name  for  russet  apples,  from  the 
roughness  of  their  skin;  leather- flower,  a  North- 
American  climbing-plant  (Clematis  Viorna)  with 
thick  leathery  purplish  sepals;  leather-head,  (a) 
slang,  a  blockhead;  (/')  Austral,  the  friar-bird; 
leather-headed  a.,  stupid,  slow-witted ;  hence 
leathcrheadedntss  ;  leather-hungry,  f  (a)  some 
variety  of  leather ;  (£)  dial,  skim-milk  cheese ; 
leather-hunting  Cricket  slang  (cf.  sense  2  c),  field 
ing  ;  f  leather-kersner  [MHG.  kiirsenatre,  G. 
ktirschner  skinner]  a  pelterer ;  leather-leaf,  a 
low  evergreen  shrub  of  the  northern  U.S.  (Cas 
sandra  calycitlatd],  with  coriaceous  leaves  (Treas. 
Hot.  Suppl.  1874);  leather-man,  a  leather-seller ; 
leather-mill  (see  quot.  1727-52) ;  leather- 
mouthed  a.,  having  a  leather-like  mouth  (see 
quots.);  leather-neck,  a  sailor's  name  for  a  soldier, 
from  the  leather  stock  he  used  to  wear ;  leather- 
paper,  paper  having  a  surface  resembling  that  of 
leather ;  leather-plant,  a  composite  plant  of  the 
genus  Cf/mtsia,  a  native  of  New  Zealand  ( Treas. 
Bot.  Suppl.  1874);  leather- turtle  =  leather-back  \ 
leather-wing,  a  name  for  a  bat;  leather-wood, 
(a)  a  North  American  shrub  of  the  genus  Dirca> 
with  a  very  tough  bark ;  (b)  a  Tasmanian  wood 
of  a  pale  reddish  mahogany  colour,  Encryphia 
hillardieri  (Morris).  Also  LEATHEH-JACKKT. 

1855  OGILVIE  Suppl.,  * Leather-back.  1880  CassflFs  Nat. 
Hist.  IV.  260  The  Leather-back  Turtles,  whose  carapace  is 
not  covered  with  scales  of  shell,  but  with  a  dense  coriaceous 
skin.  1751  J.  BARTRAM  Obsent.  Trav.  Pennsyfo.,  etc.  28 
Abundance  of  *leather-bark  or  thymtlea^  which  is  plentiful 
in  all  this  part  of  the  country.  1880-4  *"•  ^AY  Brit.  Fishes 
II.  159  The  *leather-carp,  Cyprinus  nita'us,  C.  alepidottts, 
C.  coriaceus,  or  C.  nudus.  in  which  scales  are  absent,  but 
the  skin  is  very  much  thickened.  1857 Mcch.  Mag.  4  Apr.  321 
A  singularly  close  and  valuable  imitation  [of  leather]  known 
as  '  Crockett's  "Leather  Cloth  '.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  /^  v. 
iii  44  There  is  a  dish  of  *Lether-coats  for  you.  1676  WOK- 
LI  OCR  Cyder  (1691)  203  The  Leather-Coat  or  Golden- 
Russeting,  as  some  call  it,  is  a  very  good  Winter-Fruit. 
1866  Treat.  Sot. t  "Leather-flower,  Clematis  Viorna.  a  1700 
B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crnv,  *  Leather-head,  a  Thick-skulPd, 
Heavy-headed  Fellow.  1847  L.  LEICHHARDT  Overland 
Exped.  xiii.  461  The  Leatherhead  with  its  constantly 
changing  call  and  whistling.  1860  G.  BF.NNETT  Gather 
ings  Nat.  x.  233  Among  the  Honey-suckers  is  that  singular- 
looking  bird,  the  Leatherhead,  or  Bald-headed  Friar  <  Tro~ 
pidorhyncits  corniculatus).  tt  1668  DAVKNANT  AV?w  fr. 
Plymouth  Wks.  (1673)  20  What  a  ^Leather- headed  Dunce 
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Am  I,  to  ask  thee.  1876  'MARK  TWAIN'  Tramp  Abr. 
(1880)  I.  206  His  *leather-headedness  is  the  point  1  make 
against  him.  1478-0  Di»rh.  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  646  Sol. 
pro  corrio  de  *  ledderhungry,  iiijf .  153°  PALSGK.  238/2 
Let  her  hungiye,  cvir  bovlly.  1804  R.  ANDERSON  Cnmberld. 
Hall.  103  Wi1  scons,  leather-hungry,  and  whusky.  1886  (1. 
SUTHERLAND  Australia  xxvii.  178  Occasionally,  in  summer, 
there  are  days  when.. the  pastime  of  ''leather  hunting' 
becomes  somewhat  tiresome.  1896  Westm.  Gaz.  ig  June 
7/1  The  Westerners  had  a  long  day's  leather  hunting  at 
Lord's  yesterday.  1226  in  Gilbert  Hist,  ff  Mttnic.  Doc. 
Ireland  (Rolls)  83  Reginaldus  le  *letherkersnere.  1624 
in  Gross  Gild  Merck.  II.  12  There  have  hitherto  been  three 
Companies  in  the  town,  those  of  the  Drapers,  *Leathermen, 
and  Firemen,  1727-5*  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Mill%  *Leather- 
Mills  are  used  to  scour,  and  prepare  with  oil,  the  skins  of 
stags,  buffaloes,  elks,  bullocks,  £c.  to  make  what  they  call 
buff-leather,  for  the  use  of  the  soldiery.  1895  Outing 
(U.  S.)  XXVI.  362/1  There  is  also  a  flour  and  leather  mill. 
1653  WALTON  Angler  ii,  55  }{y  a  *leather  mouthed  fish, 
I  mean  such  as  have  their  teeth  in  their  throat,  as  the 
Chub  or  Cheven,  and  so  the  Barbel  [etc.].  1757  LISLE 
Husbandry  11.  155,  I  told  him  the  ewes  were  leather- 
mouthed  with  thick  lips.  1833  J.  KKNNIE  Alph.  Angling  9 
Such  fishes  as  have  teeth  thus  placed  far  back  upon  the 
palate  and  upper  part  of  the  throat  while  they  want  them 
in  their  jaws,  are  termed  by  anglers  leather-mouthed.  1890 
Pall  Mull  G.  24  Jan.  2/1  He  [the  sailor]  despises  his  friend 
the  +Ieather-neek  for  a  lazy  and  luxurious  dog.  1890  HOSIE 
W.  China  153  That  famous  tough  paper  which,  .is  wrongly 
called  ''leather'  paper.  The  mistake  is  pardonable,  for 
the  character  which  means  'leather'  also  means  'bark'. 
The  paper  is  made  from  the  fibrous  inner  bark  of  the 
Broiissonetia  papyri/era.  1884  GOODE,  etc.  Fish.  fndustr. 
U.S.  i.  147  The  so-called  '*Leather  Turtle',  or  '  Luth ', 
or  '  Trunk  Turtle '.  1851  GOSSE  Nat.  in  Jamaica  298 
The  little  nimble  *  Leather-wings  pursue  their  giddy  play 
in  security.  1760  J.  LF.E  Introd.  Bot.  App.  317  "Leather- 
wood,  Dirca.  1882  Garden  8  Apr.  232/2  The  Leather-wood 
..now  in  (lower,  though  not  showy,  is  interesting. 

Leather  ^le'Saa),  v.     [(.  LEATHER  st>.] 

1.  trans.  To  cover  or  arm  with  leather. 

a  1225,  c  1400  [see  LEATHERED  ///.  a.}.  1564-5  Ace.  in 
Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  III.  362  For  mending  and 
newe  lethering  the  Colledge  Quisshens  v(.  a  1774  GOLDSM. 
Exper.  Philos.  (17761  II.  52  The  piston  or  sucker  is  lea 
thered  so  tight  as  to  fit  the  barrel  exactly.  1794  Rigging  Sf 
Seamanship  I.  27  The  round  holes  of  all  caps  are  leathered. 
1830  ALI-OKU  in  Life  (1873)  51  Cleaned,  new-leathered,  and 
tuned  the  dining-room  piano.  1850  FANNY  PAHKKS  Wand?r. 
Pilgr.  \.  135  My  husband  used  to  cut  it  up  to  leather  the 
tips  of  billiard  cues. 

2.  To  beat  with  a  leathern  thong;  hence  gen.  to 
beat,  thrash. 

a  1625  BEAUM.  &  FL.  faith/.  Friends  n.  iii,  I  am  mad, . . 
I  shall  leather  'em.  1764  KOOTE  Mayor  of  G.  i.  Wks.  1799 
I.  174,  I  would  so  swinge  and  leather  my  lambkin.  1815 
Sporting  Alag.  XLV.  161  Sam  leather'd  his  man,  and  the 
mob  were  amazed.  1860  GEO.  ELIOT  Mill  on  Fl.  \.  v,  I  gave 
Spouncer  a  black  eye  ..  that's  what  he  got  by  wanting  to 
leather  me.  1882  TENNYSON  Promise  of  May  n.  Wks.  (1889) 
793/1  I'd  like  to  leather  'im  black  and  blue. 

b.  fig.  intr.  To  work  hard  ;  with  away^  on. 

1869  K.  FARMER  Scrap  Rk.  (ed.  6)  44  How  they  leather'd 
away  at  the  job.  1893  CKOCKKIT  Stitkit  Minister  239  So 
their  minister  simply  kept  leathering  on  at  the  fundamentals. 

t  Lea'therdoom.  Oh.  rare—1.  [Corruption 
of  1*.  rfdrtdon^  —  '  the  eiderdown  '.]  Eiderdown. 

1702  HAYNARD  in  Sir  J.  Floyer  //ot  <y  Cold  Bath  n.  (1709) 
285  Winter  and  Summer  he  was  forced  to  wrap  himself  up 
in  Flannel,  and  Leatherdoom. 

Leathered  (le'o'aul),///.  a.  Also  3i-le£ered. 
[f.  LEATHER  sl>.  or  v.  -*-  -ED.]  Covered,  t  loaded 
or  provided  with  leather,  or  leathers.  Of  a  ser 
vant :  Wearing  '  leathers'. 

a  1225  Attcr.  A'.  418  Ne  ne  beate  ou  ber  mide,  ne  mid 
schurge  i-leSered  ne  i-leaded.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  5500  Iche 
sbalke  hade  a  shild  shapyn  of  tre,  Wele  leddrit  o  lofte.  1610 
GUILLIM  Heraldry  vi.  ii.  (1611)  256  He  beareth  ..  a  Spurre 
with  the  Rowell  downwards,  Leathered.  1794  W.  FELTON 
Carriages  (1801)  II.  190  The  imperial  is  a  leathered  case, 
placed  occasionally  on  the  roof  of  the  Coach,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  Clothes.  1837  T.  HOOK  Jack  Brag  xii,  A 
strapping  livery  servant,  jacketed,  topped,  ami  leathered 
for  travelling.  1858  O.  W.  HOLMES  Aut.  Breakf.-t,  vii. 
(1891)  168  Oars  of  spruce,  balanced,  leathered  and  ringed 
under  your  own  special  direction. 

Leatherette  (leSare-t).  [f.  LEATHER  $b.  + 
-ETTE.J  A  fabric  composed  of  cloth  and  paper, 
in  imitation  of  leather. 

1880  Sat.  Rev.  20  Nov.  655  Messrs.  DaUiel's  Bible  Gallery 
is  bound  in  vellum  and  leatherette.  1891  Brit.  Weekly 
10  Sept.  308  The  volume  can  be  had  in  leatherette  for  half- 
a-crown.  1897  G.  M.  HOPKINS  Exper.  Sti.  (ed.  17)  329  The 
bags— which  hold  one  plate  each-  are  made  of  the  stout 
black  paper  known  in  the  trade  as  leatherette. 

Leathering  (le-Carirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  LEATHER 
v.  +  -ING  J.] 

1.  The  action  of  covering,  fitting,  or  furnishing 
with  leather. 

1517  Ace.  in  Archaeologia  XLVII.  310  For  ..  naylyng, 
letheryng,  bokelyng  of  m'm'xlvij  complete  harries.  1794 
Rigging  <V  Seamanship  I.  27  The  ..  hole  is  ..  larger  ..,  to 
allow  for  leathering.  1869  l-'.ng.  Meek.  26  Nov.  257/3  We 
next  come  to  the  very  important  part  of  the  work— 
'  leathering '. 

b.  cower.  A  covering  or  strip  of  leather. 

1852  SF.IDF.L  Organ  38  The  other  ends  of  the  bellows  . . 
called  the  hinges,  are  provided  with  a  double  or  triple 
leathering.  1861  Jrnl.  Sac,  Arts  IX.  746/1  The  leathering 
on  the  oar,  to  prevent  chafe. 

2.  colloq,  A  flogging,  beating. 

1791  A.  WILSON  Poems  $  Lit.  Prose  (1876)  II.  33  Ye 
deserve  a  leathering.  1894  BARING-GOULD  Kitty  Alone 
If.  169  '  Won't  I  only  give  that  cursed  beast  a  leathering.' 


LEATHERN. 

3.  Comb,  as  leathering-bed  (see  quot.). 

1839  MUBCHISON  Silur.  Syst.  i.  ii.  18  '  Leathering  bed'. 
Name  given  to  a  bed  of  very  hard  micaceous  marlstone 
found  in  the  Lower  Lias. 

Lea'ther-j a  cket.  [f.  LEATHER  sb.  +  JACKET.] 

1.  A   name   given   to   various   fishes,   having   a 
thick  skin  ;  e.g.  Batistes  capriscus,  Oligoplites  sait- 
rus,  and  species  of  Monacanthns. 

1770  COOK  Jrnl.  5  May  (1803)  246  They  had  caught  a 
great  number  of  small  fish,  which  the  sailors  call  leather 
jackets  on  account  of  their  having  a  very  thick  skin.  1789 
W.  TENCH  E.vped.  Botany  Bay  xv.  i2<j  To  this  may  be 
added  bass,  mullet,  skait,  soles,  leather- jackets,  and  many 
other  species.  1883  E.  P.  RAMSAY  Food-Fishes  N.  S.  Walts 
31  (Fish.  Exhib.  Publ.)  The1  leather  jackets',  Monacanthns, 
are  the  only  members  of  this  family  \Sclerod?rmi\  used  as 
food.  1884  GOODE  etc.  Fish.  %  Fish.  Indnstr.  U.  S.  \.  172 
The  Leather-jacket  of  Pensacola,  Batistes  capriscnst  called 
'Trigger  Fish  '  in  the  Carolinas.  Ibid.  332  The  Leather- 
jacket  —  Oligoplites  sannts. 

2.  Austral.  A  kind  of  pancake. 

1846  G.  H.  HAVUON  Five  Y.  Australia  vi.  151  A 
plentiful  supply  of  *  leather  jackets  '  (dough  fried  in  a  pan). 
1855  K.  HOWITT  Tux>  V.  I'ictoria  I.  117  (Morris)  The 
leather-jacket  ..  is  equal  to  any  muffin  you  can  buy  in  the 
London  shops. 

3.  Austral.  A  name  applied  to  various  trees,  on 
account    of   the    toughness    of   their    bark,   e.g. 
fcucalyptits punctata  (Morris). 

1874  Treas.  Bot.  Suppl.,  Leather-jacket  of  New  South 
Wales,  Eucalyptus  resinifera. 

4.  The  grub  of  the  crane-fly. 

1881  ELEANOR  ORMEHOD  Man.  Injur.  fnsecfs66.     1898  H. 

I     KFARTON  Wild  Life  at  Home  76,1  watched  a  female  [starling] 

collecting  '  leather-jackets  '  on  a  newly-mown  lawn  last  July. 

t  Lea'therly,  a.  Obs.  [f.  LEATHER  sb.  +  -LY  *.] 
Leather-like,  tough. 

1573  TUSSER  Husb.  xlix.  (1878)  108  Poore  Cooler  he  tug- 
geth  his  leatherlie  trash,  if  cheese  abide  tugging,  tug  Cisley 
a  crash. 

Leathern  (le-Sain),  a.  Forms  :  i  le«er(e)n, 
lefcren,  4-5  lether(e)ne,  letherin,  5  leddering, 
6  leth\e;ren,  lethrin,  letheryn,  Sc.  ledderaue, 
ledderyn,  leddren,  lethrone,  leathering,  6-7 
leatherne,  7  leathren,  lethern,  6-  leathern. 
[OE.  /eforen,  f.  k'Qer  LEATHER  s/>.  +  -EN  ;  cf.  Du. 
lederen,  ^.ledern.  The  earlier  OE.  form  was  //ff- 
erint  tiSrin  =  OS,  litharin  (gloss),  OHG.  lidrin] 

1.  Consisting  or  made  of  leather.     Leathern  con 
venience^  -ency.   a   circumlocution   for   a   coach, 
originally    imputed    to    the    Quakers ;    hence   in 
jocular  use. 

r  1000  ^ELFRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  123/30  Scortia, 
lebren  fat.  c  1050  Suppl.  sEt/ric's  Voc.  ibid.  179/6  Scortius 
leoern.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PL  A.  v.  no  Lyk  a  letherne  pors 
lullede  his  chekes.  1382  WVCLIF  Lev.  xiii.  59  This  is  the 
lawe  of  the  lepre  . .  of  all  letherin  purtenaunce.  1488  Inr. 
K.  Wardr.  (1815)  12  Item  in  a  leddering  purs. . .  tuelf  score 
£  xvi  salutis.  1511  Chnrchw.  ALC.  Pitt  on  (Som.  Rec,  Soc.) 
74  Ttempayde  fora  letheryn  baag  to  ber  y°  keys — iiii1'.  1546 
Extracts  Aberd.  Reg.  (1844)  I.  234  Ane  ledderane  coit 
worth  tua  crovnis  of  the  sone.  1583  Leg.  Bp.  St.  Androis 
574  A  cott  of  kelt  Weill  beltit  in  ane  iethrone  belt.  1634 
MILTON  Camus  626  He  ..  Would  ..  in  requitall  ope  his 
leather'n  scrip.  1683  Brit.  Spec.  14  The  poorest  of  them 
were  good  Leathern  Shooes.  1699  E.  WARD  Lond.  Spy  vii. 
(1702)  3  Our  Leathern-Conveniency  being  bound  in  the 
liraces  to  its  Good-Behaviour  had  no  more  Sway  than  a 
Funeral  Herse.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crtwt  Lfathern 
Convenience  (by  the  Quakers),  a  Coach.  1719  D'UHFKV 
Pills  III.  322  Men  with  leathern  Buckets,  do  quench  Fire 
in  a  Town.  1796  COMBE  Boydelfs  Thames  II.  123  Robert 
Scot,  the  inventor  of  leathern  artillery.  1824  SCOTT  St.  Ke 
nan's  xx,  At  the  duly  appointed  hour,  creaked  forth  the 
leathern  convenience.  1836  W.  IRVING  Astoria  I.  120  The 
Crow  camp  . .  was  composed  of  leathern  tents.  1861  J.  Y. 
SIMPSON  Archyol.  56  Human  bodies  ..  covered  with  the 
leathern  and  other  dresses  in  which  they  died. 

b.  Used  with  reference  to  the  skin  of  the  living 
animal. 

a  13*5  Names  of  Hare  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  134  The  hert  with 
the  letherene  homes.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  J'.  L.  u.  i.  37  Such 
groanes  That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leatherne  coat 
Almost  to  bursting.  1851  LONGF.  C,old.  Leg.  iv.  Road  to 
Hirschatt,  The  horses  distend  their  leathern  sides  with  water. 
C.  nonce-use*  Skin-clad. 

1596  Edward  ///,  n.  ii.  120  Since  leathern  Adam  till  this 
youngest  hour. 

2.  Made  of  a  substance  resembling  leather;  lea 
ther-like.     Said   esp.  of  the   bat's   wings,    hence 
of  its  flight,  and  occas.  of  the  bat  itself.     Also_/^'. 

1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  xin.  Prol.  33  Vpgois  the  bak  wyth 
hir  pelit  ledderyn  flycht.  1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  ix.  xxv.  164 
An  nideous  dragon  . .  With  iron  pawes,  and  leathren  wings 
displaid.  1663  BUTI.KR  Hud.  i.  iii.  153  But  ..  the  late-cor 
rected  Leathern  Ears  of  the  circumcised  Brethren.  1687 
Death* s  I'is.  ix.  note  4  (1713)  43  It  has  been  a  Question, 
whether  the  Leathern  Bat  (as  'tis  call'd)  be  to  be  annumber'd 
among  Birds  or  Beasts.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  xii.  514  So  to  the 
beam  the  bat  tenacious  clings,  And  pendant  round  it  clasps 
his  leathern  wings.  1746  COLLINS  Ode  to  Even,  iii,  The 
weak-eyed  bat  . .  flits  by  on  leathern  wing.  1812  H.  &  J. 
SMITH  Rtj.  Addr.,  The  Theatre  Who's  that  calls  *  Silence  r ! 
with  such  leathern  lungs?  1879  TODHUNTER  Alcestis  100 
Death.  .Thou  shall  fly  no  more,  For  all  thy  leathern  wings. 
1886  K  L  WORTH  v  /K.  Somerset  IVord-bk.^  Leat  hern-bird t 
the  bat.  1895  MRS.  B.  M.  CHOKER  Village  Tales  (1896) 
ioo  Her  wondrous  loveliness  stirred  even  the  leathern  hearts 
of  these  hill-men. 

Comb.  1664  EVELYN  Pomona  44  The  thick  skin,  or  leathern- 
coat  [=  leather-coat  (appleij.  1818  W.  IRVING  Sketch  £k.t 
Leg.  Sleepy  Hollow,  Old  farmers,  a  spare  leathern-faced  race. 


LEATHEROID. 

Hence  Lea'thernly  adv.,  ?  clumsily. 

'594  NASHE  Unfort.  Trar.  33  A  Comcdic  ..  which  was 
so  filthily  acted,  so  leathernly  set  forth,  as  would  haue 
moued  laughter  in  Heraclitus. 

Leatheroid  (le*8aroid).  [f.  LEATHER  sb.  + 
-OIP.]  A  fabric  consisting  of  cotton  paper, 
chemically  treated  so  as  to  resemble  raw-hide. 

1882  Knowledge  18  Aug.  193  Leatheroid  ..  consists  of 
a  number  of  thicknesses  of  cotton  paper  ..  The  ..  strength 
and  adhesion  it  possesses  are  derived  from  a  chemical  bath. 
1900  Munsey  July  517/1  Telescopes  made  of  leatheroid. 

Leathery  (le-fori),  a.     [f.  LEATHER  sb.  +  -Y.] 

Resembling  leather  in  appearance  or  texture ;  fre 
quent  in  botanical  use  ~  CORIACEOUS.  Of  the 
voice  :  As  if  proceeding  from  an  organ  of  leather. 

1552  HULOET,  Letherye  or  of  lether.  1681  GREW  J\luscnm 
in  Wormius  calls  this  Crust  a  Leathery  Sltm.  1787 
Families  Plants  1.256  Perianth  eight-leaved,  leathery.  1821 
CRAIG  Lect.  Drawing  ii.  127  The  fleshy  tints  of  the  pictures 
painted  in  oil  become  brown  and  leathery.  1870  HOOKER 
Stud.  Flora  288  Marrnbium  vnlgare  . .  Leaves  . .  much 
wrinkled,  leathery.  1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Gary's 
r hatter.  418  Leathery  leaves  of  Conifers.  1888  Century 
Mag.  Feb.  565/2  She  thrust  forward  her  leathery  hand. 
1897  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  IV.  470  The  tones  of  the  voice 
were  leathery.  1898  J.  HUTCHINSON  Archives  $nrg.  IX. 
No.  34.  103  The  valves  of  the  heart,  especially  the  mitral, 
were  thickened  and  leathery. 

Comb.  1851  MAYNE  RKID  Scalp  Hunt.  xxi.  155  The 
hair  was  all  worn  off  it  [a  cap],  leaving  a  greasy,  leathery- 
looking  surface.  1880  C.  R.  MARKHAM  /Vr«?'.  Bark  167 
Several  Calisaya  trees  were  growing  on  the  summit . .  in 
company  with  the  leathery-leafed  huaturu. 

Leathic,  Leatic  :  see  LIATICO. 

Lea'thwake,  a .  0/>s.  exc.  tuirtA.  dial. 
Forms:  i  litfe-,  leofluw&c,  4  leothewok,  5  lith-, 
lythewayke,  6  leath(i)e  we(a)ke,  lyeth-waike, 
leithweik,  7  leeth-,  lieth-,  9  dial,  leathwake. 
[OE.  Ii8ewdct  !eo$uwact  f.  //#,  teoQu  limb,  LITH  si'. 

+  wdc  soft,  pliant :  see  WEAK  a.]  Having  the 
joints  flexible;  hence  gin.  pliant,  soft. 

c  1000  Endoivmcnts  Men  84  m  Exeter  Hk.  298  Sum  biS  . . 
for  gum-t>esnum  leoht  and  leobu-wac.  c  1330  Rel.  Ant.  II. 
22g  Theroure  body  is  leothe-wok,  ^yf  strengthe  vrom  above. 
1483  Cath,  Angl.  218/2  Lithwayke,y7c.r#//w.  1545  ASCHAM 
Toxoph.  (Arb.)  129  A  fedder  is  fit  for  a  shafte  . .  bycause  it 
is  leathe  weake  to  giue  place  to  the  bowe.  Ibid.  139  Waxe 
taketh  printe  whan  it  is  warme  and  leathieweke.  \yy$Anc, 
.]foJiittn.  Rites  Durham  (Surtees)  55  He  {St.  Cuthbert]  was 
taken  out  of  the  ground .  .lying  like  to  a  man  steping,  being 
found  saife  and  uncorrupted  and  lyeth-waike.  1674  RAY  N.  C. 
Words  30  Leetkivake,  limber,  pliable.  1788  W.  MARSHALL 
Yorksk.  II.  339  Leat/nvake,  lithe,  weak,  flexible,  limber, 
feeble  ;  as  a  hair,  a  thread,  an  oziertwig,  or  an  angling  rod. 
1828  CARR  Craven  Dial.^  Leathe-tvake,  supple  in  the  joints. 

Hence  f  Lea  th  wake  ness. 

1548  R.  HUTTEN  Sum  of  Divinity  Si  a,  [Attributes  of  a 
glorified  body]  Leithweiknes  &:  quicknes  or  redines. 

Leattre,  obs.  form  of  LETTER. 

Leave  (l*~v),  sb.  Forms:  i  leaf,  2  Itef,  dat. 
16ve,  (3  luve),  3-6  leve,  4  lef,  leef,  lyve,  Sc. 
leyf(e,  leife,  4-5  lefe,  leeve,  Sc.  leiff,  4-6  Sc. 
leif,  5  lewe,  6  leffe,  Sc.  leive,  live,  lyve,  6-7 
lieve,  3,  6-  leave.  [OE.  Itaf,  str.  fem.  =  OHG. 
*louba  (MHG.  lottbey  str.  fern.,  early  mod.G. 
laube}  :— OTeut.  type*/ffttW,  whence  *laiit>jan  (see 
LEVE  z'.1  to  permit). 

The  etymological  sense  is  prob.  *  pleasure,  approval ' ;  the 
root  is  identical  with  that  of  LOVK,  LIEF,  BKI.IKVE,  etc. 
The  mod.  form  represents  not  the  OK.  nom.  (which  would 
have  given  *leaf)^  but  the  dat.  and  accus.  leafe^  which  was 
more  frequent  in  use.] 

1.  Permission  asked  for  or  granted  to  do  some 
thing:  freq.  in  phr.  to  ask^  beg,  gett  give,  grant t 
have,  obtain  leave ;  -\beside  (obs.),  by,  with,  without 
(the)  leave  (of). 

By  your  leave ;  used  as  an  apology  for  taking  a  liberty; 
often  ironically  used  when  some  remark  is  made  which 
will  be  unwelcome  to  the  person  addressed. 

f  900  tr.  Bsda^s  Hist.  iv.  v.  (1890)  278  Buton  Hjes  bjscopes 
leafe.  xi. .  O.  E.  Cttroti.  an.  1048  (Laud  MS.),  [He]  saet  on 
bam  biscoprice  J«  se  cyng  him  aer  ^eunnan  haefde  be  his 
fulre  leafe.  a  1131  /bio1,  an.  1128  iLaud  MS.),  Be  bes  kynges 
leue.  c  laoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  167  Ure  drthten  .,  ^af  leue 
t>e  deuel  to  binimende  him  his  oref  and  his  ahte.  c  izzo 
Bestiary  226  Wat  if  he  leue  haue  of  ure  heuen  louerd  for  to 
deren  us.  la  1300  S Aires  fy  Hundreds  Eng.  in  O.  E.  Atisc. 
145  Myd  |»es  kinges  leaue.  a.  1300  fall  <y  Passion  75  in 
E.  E.  F.  (1862)  14  po  pilat  had  igrant  is  luue  glade  y-no}  ho 
was:  he  nem  bat  swet  bodi  adun  an  biriid  hir  in  a  fair  pla-. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  14744  Mi  bus  agh  be..Hus  o  praier..  And 
yee  mak  it,  wit-vten  leue,  A  to-draght  o  reuer  and  thefe. 
c  1325  Deo  Gracias  33  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  125  pen  seide  ^e 
prest,  sone  bi  bi  leue  I  most  seye  forj>  my  sernise.  c  1374 
CHAUCER  Troylits  in.  622  But  execut  was  al  bisyde  hir  leue 
At  the  goddes  wil.  1375  HARBOUR  Brnce  xvn.  863  But  leiff, 
he  hame  has  tane  his  gat.  f  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  40 
Here  wyues  han  ^ouen  here  housbondis  lyue  \MS.  W. 
leeve].  c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  2283  Philomene,  At  the 
laste  leue  hath  she  to  go.  c  1400  MAUNDKV.  (Roxb.)  v. 
17  To  haue  leue  for  to  passe  mare  surely  thurgh  be  cun- 
treez.  1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V,  iv.  i.  395,  I  pray  you  giue 
me  leaue  to  goe  from  hence.  1599  in  Unties'  Dyets  dric 
Dinner  Pvij  b,  Buttes  (by  thy  leaue)  He  be  a  Guest  of 
thine.  1608  Toi'SELL  Serpents  (1658)  816  But  by  their 
leaves  these  reasons  are  very  weak.  1613  PURCHAS  Pil 
grimage  (1614)  293  They  never  goe  abroad  without  leave, 
except  to  the  Bath.  1653  A.  WILSON  fas.  I,  112  Sir  Walter 

Rawleigh  . .  made  Accesses  to  the  King,  whereby  he  got 
leave  to  visit  the  New  World.  1705  HICKERINGILL  Pr test 
er.  (1721)  i.  41  If  the  French  King  invade  without  putting 
off  his  Hat,  or  saying,  l<y  yot.tr  Leave.  1713  AUDISOS 
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Gunrdian  No.  140  F  2  By  my  correspondent's  good  leave, 
I  can  by  no  means  consent.  1815  W.  H.  IRELAND  Scribble- 
oinania  753  Upon  which  subject  I  shall  beg  leave  to  dwell 
a  little.  1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  iii,  I'll  speak  to  you 
a  moment,  ma'am,  with  your  leave.  1840  —  Burn.  Rudge 
xvi,  The  solitary  passenger  was  startled  by  the  chairmen's 
cry  of  '  By  your  leave  there  ! '  as  two  came  trotting  past  him. 
1855  BROWNING  l*'ra  Lippo  L.  i,  I  am  poor  brother  Lippo, 
by  your  leave  !  1885  Law  AY/.  29  Chanc.  Div.  268  Pur 
suant  to  this  leave,  the  daughter  ..  applied  to  add  to  the 
decree. 

b.  Proverbs. 

I5a3  FITZHERB,  Husb.  §  143  Seldom  doth  the  housbande 
thryve  withoute  tl.^  leve  of  his  wyfe.  1546  J.  HEYWOOU 
ProT.  (1867)  20  Ye  might  haue  knokt  er  ye  came  in,  leaue 
is  light.  1633  B.  JONSON  L  eve's  Welcome  at  Wclbeck, 
Leave  is  ever  faire,  being  ask'd  ;  and  granted  is  as  light, 
according  to  our  English  Proverbe,  Leave  is  light. 

fc.  7b  give  leave  (fig.y  of  conditions  or  cir 
cumstances)  :  to  allow,  permit.  Obs. 

1500-20  IH-NHAR  Poems  xxi.v.  7  Qiitien  I  wald  blythlie 
ballattis  brcif,  Langour  thairto  givjs  me  no  leif.  *S76 
FI.KMING  Pauopt.  Epist.  316  As  the  measure  of  my  abilitie 
wil  give  me  leave.  1617  MORYSON  /tin.  n,  109  He  would 
.  .keepe  the  field  as  neere  Tyrone,  as  his  meanes  would  give 
him  leave.  1644  Direct.  Ptthl,  Worship  39  So  far  a>  the 
time  will  giue  leaue.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  IX.  14/1  One. .of 
these,  .columns  will  become  longer  ..  and  give  the  lighter 
fluid . .  leave  to  rise  in  its  place. 

td.    To  give  («i  fish)  leave  :  to  give  (him)  play. 

1653  W.  LA  L' SON  Comin.  on  Seer.  Angling  C.  5  When  you 

have  hookt  him,  give  him  leave,  keeping  your  Line  straight. 

e.  In  military,  naval,  and  official  use  (also  some 
times  in  schools)  ;  (a)  Leave  of  absence,  or  simply 
leave )  permission  to  he  absent  from  a  post  of  duly. 
(See  also  sick-leave)  On  leave  :  absent  from  duty  by 
permission.  (/>}  Hence,  the  period  of  such  absence. 
1771  BURKK  Let.  31  July,  Corr.  (1844)  I.  255  He  has  got 
a  leave  of  absence.  1802  C.  JAMFS  Milit.  Dlct.^  Leave  of 
absence,  a  permission  which  is  granted  to  officers. .  and 
soldiers,  to  be  absent  from  camp  or  quarters  for  any  specific 
period.  1829  MAKRVAI  /•.  Afilamayx^  'J'o-morrow  my  leave 
expires.  1831  LAMB  /-'.ss.  Elia  S«r.  11.  Newspapers  35  yrs. 
ago  342  On  one  fine  summer  holyday  ia  '  whole  day's  leave' 
we  called  it  at  Christ's  Hospital*.  1844  ]\egul.  \  Ord. 
.-/ rw/y  86  Officers,  going  on  Leave  of  Absence.  1860  RKADK 
Cloister  %  //.  xxxvjii,  He  was  going  on  leave,  after  some 
years  of  service,  to  see  his  kindred  at  Remiremont.  1864 
TKNNYSON  Sea-Dreams  6  'J'hey  ..  Came,  with  a  month'-. 
leave  given  them,  to  the  sea.  1878  A".  Atncr.  Rev,  CXXY  L 
93  Furlotighed  men  returned  ..  before  their  'leaves'  had 
terminated. 

2.  To  take  (one's]  leave  (const,  of,  f  a/,  f  fo,  f  on} : 
orig.  "|"  to  obtain  permission  to  depart  !^ol»s.  nirc)\ 
hence,  to  depart  with  some  expression  of  farewell  ; 
to  bid  farewell,  f  Also  rarely,  to  fang,  ^r/,  htivc, 
latch  leave.  (See  also  FRENCH  LEAVE.) 

c  1150  6V«.  «V  /i.r.  2697  Mai  he  no  leue  at  hire  taken  btit-if 
he  it  mai  in  13  craft  e  mnken.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  4999  pair 
leue  bai  laght  [  Triti.  toke],  and  war  ful  blith.  1375  |!AR»<U-K 
Bruce  v.  253  Thar-with-all  he  lowtit,  and  his  leyf  has  tane. 
Ibid.  x\".  109  (Juhen  on  bath  halfis  levis  wes  tane.  (1386 
CHAUCKR  l-'rankl.  T.  763  They  take  hir  leue,  and  on  nir 
weytheygon.  a  1400-50  Alexander 899  Faire  atphilipbefers 
bair  leue  frai  fangen.  ciqjpSyr  1'ryam.  52  He  toke  hys  leve 
at  the  queue.  c  1435  Torr.  Portugal  946  Torrente  . . 
toke  leve  on  kyng  and  knyght.  1447  BOKKNHAM  Seyntys 
(Roxb.)  31  Aftyr  leve  takyn  to  shyp  they  went,  c  1460 
J.  RUSSELL  Kk.  Nurture  970  Of  you  re  souerayne  take 
no  leue ;  but  low  to  hym  alowt.  c  1500  Melusinf  Ivii.  334 
He  toke  leue  to  the  Pope.  1523  Ln.  BFRNKRS  Froiss.  I.  x.  9 
This  lady  departed,  .and  all  her  company,  with  syr  John  of 
Heynaulte,  who  with  great  peyne  gatte  leue  of  his  brother. 
'593  SHAKS.  Kith.  //,  i.  iii.  50  Let  vs  take  a  ceremonious 
leaue  And  louing  far  well  of  our  seuerall  friends.  1596 
DALRYMPLK  tr.  Leslie's  /fist.  Scot.  x.  458  Jlk  from  vthtr 
takeng  thair  lyue  departet.  16x0  B.  JONSOW /f&rA,  v.  iv,  We 
will  ..take  our  leaues  of  this  ore-weaning  raskall.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  111.739  And  Satan  bowing  low  ..  Took  leave. 
1719  DE  FOR  Crusoe  u.  xvi.  (1840)342  The  young  lord  took 
his  leave  of  us.  1864  MRS.  CARI.VLE  Lett.  III.  236  When 
she  took  leave  of  me  the  night  before  starting. 

b.  transf.  and  fg. 

1500-20  PUNBAK  Poems  xxli.  73  Twa  curls  or  thre  hes 
vpolandis  Michell  Thocht  he  fra  nolt  had  new  tane  leif.  1508 
in  Dunbar's  Poems  (1893)  321,  I  tak  my  leve  at  all  vnsted- 
fastnes.  '597  MORLKY  Introd.  A/us.  115,  I  wil  then  take 
my  leaue  of  you  for  this  time,  till  my  next  leisure,  at  which 
time  I  meane  to  learne  of  you  that  part  of  musicke  which 
resteth.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  j/ist.\.  iv.  §  41.  225  We  take  our 
leaves  of  Tyndal.  1660  MILTON  FreeCommiv.  Wks.  1738  I. 
587  They  may  permit  us  a  little  Shroving-time  first,  wherin 
to  speak  freely,  and  take  our  leaves  of  Liberty.  1703 
MAUNURKLI.  Journ,  Jems.  (1732)  108  We  went  to  take  our 
leaves  of  the  holy  Sepulcher.  17x3  Wodrtnu  Corr.  (1843) 
III.  33  There  was  never  a  schoolboy  more  desirous  to  have 
the  play  than  I  am  to  have  leave  of  this  world.  1771 
FRANKLIN  Antobiog.  Wks.  1840  I.  65,  I  now  took  leave  of 
printing,  as  I  thought,  for  ever. 

f3.  Leave-taking;  in  phr.  audience  of  leave :  see 
AUDIENCE  6.  Obs, 

c  nooDestr.  Troyv.  1823  Antenor  vntomly  turnet  hi*  way 
Withoutyn  lowtyng  or  lefe.  1711  [see  AUDIENCE  6].  1724 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  6321/1  Mr.  Finch  had  his  Audience  of 
Leave  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Sweden.  1734  tr.  Rollins 
Attc.  Hist.  (1827)  VII.  vii.  xvii.  226  The  king  having  like 
wise  tendered  them  very  considerable  presents  at  their 
audience  of  leave. 

4.  To  give  (a  person)  his  leave  :  to  give  him 
his  dismissal.  To  get  ones  leave :  to  get  one's  dis 
missal.  Now  only  Sc.  (Cf.  F.  congj.) 

1508  DUNBAR  Ttta  mariit  iventen  67  We  suld  ..  gif  all 
larbaris  thair  leveis,  quhan  thai  lak  curage.  a  1568  COVER- 
DALE  Bk.  Death  xxvi.  (1579)  118  The  sicke  must  geue  all 
other  worldely  matters  thcyr  leave.  1637  RUTHERFORLI 
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Lett.  (1862)  I.  272  He. .  w(i.  give  an  evil  servant  his  leave  at 
mtd-term. 

6.  attrih.  and  Comb.,  as  leave-giving ;  leave- 
breaker,  a  sailor  who  breaks  his  leave  of  absence  ; 
so  leave-breaking;  leave-day  (also  leave-out 
day})  at  certain  schools,  a  day  on  which  boys 
are  allowed  to  go  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
school;  fleave-niming  =  LEAVE-TAKING. 

(  1860  H.  STUART  Seaman's  Catec/t.  p.  v,  *  Leave- breakers 
prevent  the  officers  from  giving  the  indulgence.  //'iV/., 
'  Leave-breaking  is  occasioned  by  the  indulgence  of.  .vices. 

1817  COI.EKIUGE  Ring.  Lit.  L  16  In  my  friendless  wanderings 
on  our  *Ieave-days.  [/oof note]  The  Christ  Hospital  phrase, 
not  for  holidays  altogether,  but  for  those  on  which  the  boys 
are   permitted   to  go  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  school. 
1854  KEBLK  in  Life  (1869)  xvii.  394  When  he  comes  here 
on  leave-out  days.      1450-1530  Myrr.  our  La  dye  102  Wyt- 
tynge  well  that  the  blyssyng,  or  *Ieaue  geuynge,  longeth 
pryncypally  to  God.     1340  Ayenb.  112  Vor  he  hit  ous  let  ; 
at  his  *ylcave  iiymyngo  and  at  hislaste  bequide. 

Leave  (l'"v),  vl  Forms:  i  lee  fan,  2-3  leeven, 
lefen,lefven,leven,  3  leafen,  leave(n,  4-5leef, 
leeve,  -yn,  leflVe,  lcif(e,  lev,  leyf(f,  -fe,  -ve, 
(lyve),  4-6  lef^e,  leve(n,  lewe,  leif(f,  6  leavy) 
Sc.  laif,  live,  7  leaf,  leav,  8-9  S£.  (colhq.)  lea', 
5-  leave.  Pa.  t.  \  Isefde,  2-3  leefde,  l(e)afde, 
laev-,  lefede,  3-5  levedfe,  4-5  lefid,  -it,  lef(f  yt, 
Sc.  lewid,  -it,  -yt,  4-6  lafde,  laf(f)t(e,  lefte, 
(5  leeft,  lefft,  levit,  leyfft),  Sc.  leiflt,  6  leaft, 
4-  left.  Pa.  pp/c.  i  laefed,  3  leaved,  4le(v)ed, 
-id,  -it,  leift,  leyved;  also  4  letren,  5  leve, 
4-5  laff)te,  -yn,  4-6  lefte,  Sf.  lev-,  lewyt, 
6  leaft,  4-  left.  See  also  Y- I.EVE.  [OE.  Imfan 
trans,  and  intr.,  corresp.  to  OFris.  leva  to  leave, 
OS.  -Iftian  in  farfefiid  pa.  pple.,  left  over), 
OIK!.,  MIU;.  leiben,  ON.  leifa  to  leave,  Cloth. 
-laihjan  (in  bi/aibjan  to  leave  behind) :— OTeut. 
*  lain/an )  f.  *lait>a  remainder,  relic  fsee  I,AVE  sfr.}, 
whence  also  the  intr.  vbs.  OS.  let>ont  OHG.  leiben 
to  rtmnin.  The  OTeut.  *laftjan  is  the  causative 

|  of  *liftan  str.  vb.,  represented  by  the  compounds 
OK.  be/ if  an  (sec  BKLIKVE  v.},  Ol'ris.  be/iva,  bltva, 
Ml  hi.  Miren  (I)u.  b/ijren),  OHG.  /*/tfa»(MlIG. 

'    bi'/ibcit,  btibfH)  mod.G.  bleibeit],  to  remain. 

The  root  (OTeut.  V/A-,  *  fa  iff-  :—O  Aryan  */y*-,  */«)*-, 
*/<>//•)  has  in  Teut.  only  the  sense  'to  remain,  continue'  iso 

'     iti    Ln-E,    LIVK   z1.),   which    appears    also    in    (Jr.   \inapijs 

,  persevering,  importunate.  This  sense  is  usually  regarded 
as  a  development  from  a  primary  sense  '  to  adhere,  be 

]  .sticky1,  exemplified  in  Lith.  lifti,  OSI.  llpeti  to  adhere, 
Icptti  to  stick,  (ir.  AUTOS  grease,  Skr.  rt/>-,  lip-  to  smear, 
adhere  to, 

The  view  of  .some  scholars,  that  the  Teut.  words  may 
belong  to  the  Aryan  root  *leiq-  to  leave  (whence  Or.  Aeumi', 
L.  lin>]i<crt'},  1^  plausible  with  regard  to  the  sense,  but  the 
tendency  of  recent  research  is  unfavourable  to  the  admission 
of  its  formal  possibility.] 

I.  To  have  a  remainder;  to  cause  or  allow  to 
remain. 

1.  trans.  Of  a  deceased  person  :  To  have  remain 
ing  after  one  (a  widow,  children,  property,  repu 
tation,  etc."). 

c  1000  Ag s.  iiosp.  Mark  xii.  22  And  ealle  seofon  hi  haefdon  & 
ssd  ne  laefdon.  1382  WYCI.IF  Ruth  i.  3  The  housboond  of 
Noemie,  is  deed,  and  she  lafte  with  the  .-.ones.  c.  1400  ApoL 
Loll.  4  fk-tter  to  die  wib  out  b.irnes,  ban  to  lef  vnpitou&e 
barm's  aftir.  1604  E.  G[RIMSIONK]  D' A  cost  as  Hist.  Indies 
vi.  xii.  455  For  the  entertainment  of  the  family  he  left. 

1818  CRUISK  Digest  (e<\.  2)  VI.  512  Incase  he  should,  .leave 
no    lawful    heir.     1838  THIRI.WALL  Greece  V.  165  He  left  an 
infant  son  named  Amyntas.     1881  GARDINER  &  MULMNGF.H 
Study  I'.i'g.  Hist,  i,  vi.  103  The  medieval  saints  ..  had  loft 
no  successors.    1891  Law  Reports  Weekly  Notes  -201/1   He 
intended  that  whatever  property  he  left  should  be  divided. 

b.  Of  things  or  conditions  :  To  have  remaining 
as  a  trace  or  consequence  after  removal  or  cessation. 
1756  C.  LUCAS  tfss.  Waters  III.  296  Most  chalybeate 
waters  leave  no  common  vitriol  upon  evaporation.  1814 
WOKDSW.  Excursion  vn.  27  It  had  left,  Deposited  upon  the 
silent  shore  Of  memory,  images  and  precious  thoughts, 
1833  F.  CUSSOLD  Ascent  Mt.  Blanc  24  This  area  is  so 
detached  from  the  rock,  as  to  l^ave  a  crevasse  running  along 
its  base.  1885  SIR  J.  HANSKN  in  Laiv  Reports  10  P.  D.  87 
A  small  blister,  whicli  subsided  in  a  day  or  two  leaving 
only  a  redness  of  the  ^kin. 

2.  To  transmit  at  one's  death  to  heirs  or  succes 
sors.     Hence,  to  direct  that  (something  which  one 
possesses)    shall   descend    after    one's    death    to   a 
specified  person,  corporation,  etc.  ;  to  bequeath  or 
devise.      Also  in  indirect  passive. 

Beowulf  1 1 70  (Gr.)  JJinum  ma^um  lief  folc  ond  rice,  c  1000 
Ags.  Gosf>.  John  xiv.  27  Ic  lasfe  eow  >ibbe.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  24235  Sin  i  sal  to  mi  fader  fare,  I  sal  f>e  leue  a  fere.  1484 
CAXTON  Fables  of  Alftmce  iii,  A  good  man  labourer  wente 
fro  lyf  to  deth  [and]  lefte  nothyng  to  his  sone  but  only 
a  hows.  1508  DUNBAR  Poeins\\.$>  Corpus  meum  ebriosum, 
I  leif  on  to  the  toune  of  Air.  1526  Pilgr.  Fer/.(\\.  tie  W. 
1531)  27  1'han  we  made  our  last  wyll  and  testament,  whan 
we  lefte  to  the  worlde  our  kynne  and  frendes.  1559  W. 
CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  3  We  should  have  left  many 
more  errours  to  our  postentie.  1580  SIDNEY  Ps.  xvii.  xi, 
They  in  riches  floorish  doe,  And  children  have  to  leave  it  to. 
1651  HOBBES  Lt-viatk,  ir.  xxviii.  162  It  was  not  given,  but 
left  to  htm,  and  to  him  onely.  1676  LADY  CHAWORTH  in 
iith  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Counn.  App.  v.  29  poore  cosin  Brooks 
hath  left  me  io/.  1713  ADDISON  Guardian  No.  97  f  i,  I  was 
left  a  thousand  pounds  by  an  uncle.  173*  BERKELEY  AUifih. 
i.  §  i  A  good  collection,  chiefly  of  old  books,  left  him  by 
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LEAVE. 

a  clergyman  his  uncle.  1844  DICKENS  Mart.  Chuz.  xliv, 
If  I  knew  how  you  meant  to  leave  your  money.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  127  The  seventeenth  century 
has,  in  that  unhappy  country,  left  to  the  nineteenth  a  fatal 
heritage  of  malignant  passions.  1876  MOZLEY  Univ.Serm. 
iv.  (1877)  87  Suppose  him  suddenly  to  be  left  an  enormous 
fortune.  1895  Bookman  Oct.  23/1  The  great  engravers  of 
the  age  of  Louis  have  left  us  innumerable  portraits. 

absol.  1837  SYD.  SMITH  Let.  to  Singleton  Wks.  1859  U« 
Men  of  Lincoln  have  left  to  Lincoln  Cathedral,  and  men  of 
Hereford,  to  Hereford. 

b.  In   passive :    To  be  {well,  etc.)   left :  to  be 
(well,  etc.)  provided  for  by  legacy  or  inheritance. 

1606  DEKKER  Sev.Sinnes  v.  (Arb.)  36  Richmens  sonnes 
that  were  left  well.  1875  JAS.  GRANT  One  of  the  *6oo'  it.  21 
Cora  shall  be  well  and  handsomely  left. 

3.  To  allow  to  remain  in  the  same  place  or  con 
dition ;  to  abstain  from  taking,  consuming,  remov 
ing,  or  dealing  with  in  some  particular  manner. 
To  be  Itft :  to  remain. 

ciooo  Ags,  Gosp.  Luke  xix.  44  Hi^  ne  IsfaS  on  pe  stan 
ofer  stane.  c  1205  LAY.  994  Al  heora  god  we  sculen  nimen, 
&  lutel  hem  la;uen.  1x1225  Ancr.  R.  70  Muche  ful  he  were 
.  .}if  he  gruntle  |>c  greot  &  lefde  bene  hwete.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  4983  pe  yongeist  . .  bai  lefte  at  J»eir  fader  in.  Ibid.  5401 
Es  vs  noght  leued  lx)t  erth  bar.  1340  HAM  POLE  Pr.  Consc. 
TOO  Wharfor  that  man  may  be  halden  wode,  That  cheses 
the  ille  and  leves  the  gude.  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  i.  247  Fre 
liking  to  leyve,  or  do  That  at  hys  hart  hym  drawis  to.  1382 
WYCLIF  Num.  ix.  12  Thei  shulen  not  leeue  of  it  eny  thing 
vnto  the  morwe.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.t  Hen,  VI,  129  It  was 
not  the  poynt  of  a  wiseman,  to  leave  and  let  passe,  the  cer 
tain  for  the  uncertain.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  67 
For,  what  place  is  left  now  for  honestie?  where  lodgeth 
goodnes?  1693  EVELYN  De  la  Quint.  Coinpl.  Gard.t  Diet., 
To  Head  a  Tree,  is  to  cut  off  the  Head  or  Top,  leaving  only 
the  bare  Stem  without  any  Top  Branches.  1697  DAMTIER 
Voy,  I.  ^15  The  Trunk  . .  they  leave  in  the  Sun  2  or  3  days. 
1709  STKEI.E  Tatlcr  No.  139  P  i  Business  and  Ambition 
take  up  Men's  Thoughts  too  much  to  leave  Room  for 
Philosophy.  1822  LAMB  Elia  Ser,  i.  Distant  Correspondents, 
If  you  do  not  make  haste  to  return,  there  will  be  little  left 
to  greet  you,  of  me,  or  mine.  1845  Brno  Dis,  Lh-er  264 
Persons  who  . .  have  . .  very  little  liver  left.  1898  N.  fy  Q. 
15  Oct.  301/2  The  six  [criminals]  ..  were  however  'left  for 
death '  as  the  phrase  then  went, 

fb.  absol.,  esp.  in  the  sense  'not  to  consume  the 
whole  of  one's  portion  of  food,  etc. ' ;  also  with 
over. 

1603  KKOLLES  Hist.  Turks  893  He . .  made  himselfc 
able  at  his  own  choice  and  pleasure  to  leave  or  take.  1611 
BIBLE  Ruth  ii.  14  She  did  eate,  and  was  sufficed,  and  left 
[1551  COVERDALE,  left  over].  1642  FCI.LKR  Holy  *  Prof. 
State  iv.  xiv.  310  A  worthy  work  (wherein  the  Reader  may 
rather  leave  then  lack). 

c.  To  have  as  a  remainder  (in  the  operation  of   | 
subtraction).     Of  a  number  or  quantity  :  To  yield 
(so  much)  as  a  remainder  when  deducted  from  some 
larger  amount. 

c  1425  Crafte  of  Nombryngc  \  E  E,  T.  S.)  18  Medie  8.  ben 
Jxni  schalt  leue  4.  1709  J.  WARD  Introd.  Math.  \\.  ii.  §  2 
(1734)  150,  a—b  Taken  from  a+o  Leaves  +-26  for  the 
Remainder.  1896  A.  E.  HOUSMAN  Shropshire  Lad  ii,  And 
take  from  seventy  springs  a  ^core,  It  only  leaves  me  fifty 
more. 

d.  With  complementary  sb.,  adj.,  or  phrase:  To 
allow  to  remain  in  a  specified  condition  ;  not  to 
change  from  being  so-and-so.      Often  with  a  nega 
tive  ppl.   a.,   to   leave   undone,    unsaid  etc.  —  to 
abstain  from  doing,  saying,  etc.      Also,  with  mix 
ture  of  sense  7  b  :   To  put  into,  or  allow  to  remain 
in,  a  certain  condition  on  one's  departure. 

c  1205  LAY.  1508  NulleS  heo  leaue  [1275  lefuen]  nenne  of 
ous  a-liue.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  11228  The  sonne  goih  thorogh 
glas  And  levith  yt  hole  as  it  was.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  \\. 
453  He  levit  nocht  about  that  toune  Tour  standand,  static 
no  wall.  1526  TINUALF.  Matt,  xxiii.  23  For  ye  tythe  mynt 
annys  and  coinmen  and  leave  the  waygthtyer  mattres 
of  the  lawe  ondone.  1552  Bk.  Coin.  Prayer,  Gen.  Conf., 
We  haue  left  vndone  those  things  which  we  oughte  to 
h.iue  done.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  301  Then  did  you 
leave  us  sticking  in  the  my  re.  1591  SPENSER  Mniopot.  15"; 
Ne  did  he  leave  the  mpuntaincs  bare  unseene,  Nor  the 
ranke  gra^sie  fennes  delights  nntride.  1613  PURCHAS  Pil 
grimage  (1614)  192  The  Jewish  ..  Wise-men,  have  left  no 
part  of  life  unprovided  of  their  superstitious  care.  1794 
PAI.EY  Evid.  (1825)  II.  101  To  leave  the  argument  without 
proofs,  is  to  leave  it  without  effect.  1803  MARY  CHARLTON 
Wife  <y  Mistress  II.  62  Dolly  had  left  the  dressing-room 
door  half  open.  1809-10  COLERIDGE  Sailor  $  fortune  iii, 
Being  now  on  that  part  of  his  life  which  I  am  obliged  to  leave 
almost  a  blank.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  297  An 
important  military  resource  which  must  not  be  left  unnoticed. 
1888  Law  Times  LXXXV.  132/2  If  the  timber  adds  beauty 
or  shelter  to  the  mansion-house,  the  tenant  for  life  must 
leave  it  intact. 

4.  f  a.  To  neglect  or  omit  to  perform  (some 
action,  duty,  etc.) ;  =  To  leave  undone  (see  3d) ; 
also  with  inf.  to  omit  to  do  something.  Obs. 

(11300  Cursor  M.  3144  He  left  noght  do  his  lauerd  wil.     | 
<  1380  WYCLIF  Sel,  Wks.  III.  348  Y  leeve  to  speke  of  stelyng    ' 
of  wymmen.     —  Wks.  (1880)  328  Sifc»  bat  crist  my^t  not  faile    ' 
in  ordynaunce  to  his  chirche,  &  he  left  bis  confessioun,  it 
semeb  bat  it  is  not  nedeful.     Ibid.  410  pey  leeuen  J?at  cri-t 
biddib.     £1489  CAXTON  Blanc  hardy  n  xxiv.  81   He  sholde 
not  leue  to  bnnge  her  his  two  doughter*.    1502  Ord.  Crysttti 
Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  Prol.  6  Good  werkes  that  a  man  leueth 
to  do  ayenst  the  mercy  of  god.    1538  STARKEY  England  \.  \. 
24  Yf  wyse  men  .  .wold  have  bent  themselfe  to  that  purport- 
leuyng  such  fon  respecte  of  tyme  and  place.     1557  NORTH 
Gueuaras  Diall  Pr.  (1619)  69  '2  They,  .living  in  flesh,  did 
leave  to  use  the  workes  ..  of  the  flesh.     1558-68  WAROE  tr. 
Alexis*  Seer.    24  b,   Not   leaving   to  dooe   their  businesse 
abrode  notwithstanding.     1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau's  Fr. 
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Chirurg.  6/1  Yet  must  not  we  leave  to  eflecte  that  which 
this  arte  requireth.  1624  Qr  ARLES  Siotis  Elegies  Hi.  14  Thou 
leav'st  what  thy  Creator  did  Will  thee  to  doe. 

absol.  £-1374  CHAUCKR  Iroylns  v.  1518  Weep  if  thou 
wolt,  orleef.  c  1375  Lay  Folks  Mass  Hit.  (MS.  8.1743  Offer 
or  leeue,  wlie^er  [«e  lyst.  1486  Bk.  .S7.  Albans  Cv,  That 
an  hauke  use  hir  craft  all  the  seson  to  flye  or  lefe. 

b.  To  allow  to  stand    over,   to   postpone   (an 
action,  a  subject  of  consideration). 

1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosniogr,  Glass?  115,  I  will  leave 
his  composition  untill  I  shewe  you  the  making  of  it  among 
other  instrumentes.  1628  EAHI.E  Microcosm.,  Young-man 
(Arb.)  51  Hee  leaues  repentance  for  gray  hayres. 

6.  To  abstain  from  appropriating,  dealing  with, 
or  doing  (something)  so  that  another  person  or 
agent  may  be  able  to  do  so  without  interference  ; 
to  suffer  to  be  controlled,  done,  or  decided  by 
another  instead  of  oneself  ;  to  commit,  refer.  Const. 
to  or  dot.  \  also  with. 

c  1300  Harrow.  }Iell  104  Heovene  ant  erthe  tac  to  the  — 
Soules  in  helle  lef  thou  me.  1486  Rk.  St.  Allwis  Eijh, 
All  that  here  skyne  and  talow  and  Kounge  leue  me.  1559 
W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosniogr.  Glassc  143,  1  ..  wil  leave  it  to 
such  as  are  Pilotes.  1561  DAUS  tr.  Fullinger  on  Apoc. 
(1573)  93  b,  For  despisyng  of  the  simple  truth,  men  be 
left  vp  to  lying  deceauers.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  vii.  9 
This  man  forlorne  And  left  to  loss.  1638  SIR  T.  HKRBKRT 
Trav.  127,  I  .  .  leave  such  theories  to  those  that  study 
Meteors.  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trar.  277  The 
flood  retiring  within  its  bounds,  leaves  their  dwellings  to 
their  possession  again.  1670  A.  ROBERTS  Adventures  T.S. 
180  When  we  had  our  Dispatches,  we  left  him  to  his  own 
Fortune.  1726  G.  ROBERTS  Four  Years  Voy.  302,  I  told 
him,  I  would  leave  all  that  to  his  management.  1771 
ynnius  Lett.  liv.  283,  I  will  leave  him  to  his  suspicions. 
1796  BURKE  Regie.  Peace  \.  (C.  P.  S.)  73  Nothing  in  the 
Revolution  ..  was  left  to  accident.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  ii.  I.  257  The  rage  of  the  hostile  factions  would  have 
been  sufficiently  violent,  if  it  had  been  left  to  itself.  1890 
Ln.  ESHER  in  Law  Times  Rep,  LXIII.  692/1  This  case 
ought  not  to  have  been  left  to  the  jury.  1897  Allhutfs 
Sysf.  Affftt.  III.  876  The  prospect  of  success  by  operation  is 
.so  slight  that  .  .  it  is  better  to  leave  the  case  to  nature. 

b.  With  ohj.  and  infinitive  \  To  allow  (a  person 
or  thing)  to  do  something,  to   be  done  or  dealt 
with,  without  interference. 

1526  nigr.  Pcrf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  5  b,  Leauynge  them 
and  sufiYynge  them  to  be  without  meate  and  drynke  a  cer- 
teyn  season.  i66a  J.  DAVIKS  tr.  Otearim*  Voy.  Ambass. 
107  The  Great  Duke  never  signs  expeditions,  but  leaves  that 
to  be  done  by  the  Secretaries  of  State.  1665  HOOKE 
Microgr.  85  And  what  I  have  therein  perform'd,  I  leave  the 
Judicious  Reader  to  determine.  1670  A.  ROBKKTS  Adven 
tures  T.  S.  152  They  always  left  them  to  enjoy  their  own 
without  disturbing  them.  1719  WATERLAND  Vimi,  Christ's 
Dii\  v.  (1720)  81  In  the  Interim  I  may  fairly  leave  you  to 
consider  it.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  II.  233  To  leave 
the  title  of  the  inheritance  to  go  one  way,  and  the  trust  of 
the  term  another  way.  1818  COBBETT  Pol.  Reg.  XXXIII. 
116  He  left  him  to  shift  for  himself.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M. 
Perth  xxxv,  The  Earl  rode  off.  .  leaving  Albany  to  tell  his 
tale  as  he  best  could.  1881  GARDINER  &  MULLINGER  Study 
F.ng.  Hist.  I.  Ix.  165  The  future  was  to  be  left  to  take  care 
of  itself.  1895  Law  Times  Rep.  LXXIII.  22/1  The  court 
..  left  the  parties  to  lake  their  own  course. 

c.  To  leave  (something^  nmcht  etc.)  to  be  desired'. 
to  be  (more  or  less)  imperfect  or  unsatisfactory. 

Common  in  journalistic  use  ;  suggested  by  the  F.  laisscr 
a  dfsirt-r,  which  is  sometimes,  though  faultily,  imitated  in 
its  ellipsis  of  the  obj  . 

6.  To  deposit  or  give  in  charge  (some  object)  or 
station  (persons)  to  remain  after  one's  departure  ; 
to  give  (instructions,  orders,  information,  e.g. 
one's  name  or  address)  for  use  during  one's  absence. 
Phrase,  to  leave  a  card  on  (a  person). 

<  1350  Will,  Palcrne  1858  His  bag  wty  his  bilfndur  w\\>  be 
best  he  lafte.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  17  Leeve 
bi  offring  at  be  auter.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  I  '///, 
104  b,  He  left  another  nomhre  and  left  capitaines  to  overse 
them.  1655  STANLEY  Hist.  Phitos.  i.  (1701)  30^1  He  ..  left 
order  with  his  friends  that  they  should  carry  his  bones  to 
Salamis.  1704  DK  FOK  in  \$th  Rep.  Hist.  AfSS.  Conun. 
App.  iv.  83  The  letter  has  not  reached  your  hands,  though 
left  with  your  porter  last  Friday  night.  <  1709  PRIOR 
Protogenes  -\  Apcllcs  50  Will  you  please  To  leave  your 


Protogenes  -\  Apcllcs  50  Will  you  please  To  leave  your 
name?  1797  MRS.  A.  M.  BKNNKTT  Beggar  Girl  (1813)  IV. 
63  He  wanted  to  leave  his  address,  and  she  flounced  away,  ; 
and  would  not  take  it.  1813  COL.  HAWKER  Diary  (18930  I. 
65,  I  left  word  that  if  I  won  the  cheese  I  would  give  it  to 
the  old  man  again.  1860  TVNDALI.  Clue.  i.  xvi.  117  Until 
we  reached  the  point  where  we  had  left  our  wine  in  the 
morning.  1861  DICKENS  Gt.  Expect,  xxxvii,  He  left  word 
that  he  would  soon  be  home.  1883  Ln.  R.  GOWF.R  My 
Rcntin.  II.  xxvi.  160  A  contradictious  old  man.  .had  been 
left  in  charge  of  a  boat  which  he  had  moored  to  the  pier. 

absol.     11715   HURNET  O~vn   Time  (1724)    I.  382  As  she    ' 
drew  near  a  village  she  often  ordered   her  coach  to  stay    ' 
behind  till  she  had  walked  about  it,  giving  orders  for  the    i 
insiruction  of  the  children  and  leaving  liberally  for  that  end. 
II.  To  depart  from,  quit,  relinquish. 

7.  To  go  away  from,   quit  (a  place,  person,  or 
thing)  ;  to  deviate  from  (a  line  of  road,  etc.). 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  130  Treowe  ancren  beo5  briddes  bitocned  :    i 
vor   heo   leaueS  he   eor5e.     a  1300  Cursor  M.    17288  +  296    i 
'  I^eues  bis  ',  he  saide,  '  &  telles  fast  mi  hrether  .  .  bat  [etc.]  '. 
<•  1400  Destr.  Troy.  7549  pen  fled  all  in  fere,  &  the  fild  leuit. 
Ibid.  9498   The  Troiens  lighten  dotm   lyuely,  lefton  thair 
horses,     a.  1400-50  Alexander  330  With   |>at   rysis   vp  be 
renke  &  his  rowme  lefys.     1535  COVKRDALE  Pror.  ii.   13 
From  soch  as  leaue  the  hye  strete  and  walke  in  ye  wayes  of 
darcknesse.     a  1557   Diurn,  Occurr.  (Ilannatyne  Club)    n 
Qtiha  causit  the  said  erle  leif  the  toun.    1584  POWEL  Lloyd's 
Cambria.   269    Rees   leaft   the  castele   with   his   wife   and    I 
children.    1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  18  At  two    i 
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leagues  from  Outer  we  left  the  most  part  of  our  company. 
1676  LADY  CHAWORTH  in  izt/i  Rep.  Hist.  A/SS.  Com/a.  App. 
v.  29  The  Duke  and  his  family  left  Whitehall  for  St.  James's 
yesterday.  1724  DE  FOK  Mem,  Cavalier  (1840)  33,  I  left 
Italy  in  April.  1788  BURNS  Wks.  II.  200,  I  maun  lea'e  my 
bonnie  Mary.  1795  Gent  1.  Mag.  543/2  Whether  the  antient 
road  to  the  passage  over  the  Severn  left  the  road  to  Chep- 
stow  at  Crick  or  St.  Pere.  1799  Med.  Jrnl.  II.  130  A 
hoarseness  came  on  the  eleventh  day,  and  did  not  leave  him 
till  the  eighteenth.  1819  BYRON  Juan  i.  clxiii,  Pray,  sir, 
leave  the  room.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic 
129  If  a  straight  line  be  applied  to  the  face  of  the  bar 
from  the  whip  to  the  end,  the  face  of  the  bar  should  leave 
the  straight  line  about  the  breadth  of  the  bar.  1837 
DICKENS  Piclcw.  ii,  I  think  we  shall  leave  here  the  day 
after  to-morrow.  1865  TYLOR  Early  Hist.  Man.  i.  7  They 
think  that  in  sleep  the  soul  sometimes  remains  in  the 
body,  and  sometimes  leaves  it,  and  travels  far  away.  1884 
W.  C.  SMITH  Kildrostan  50,  I  thought  you  never  left  your 
books  except  To  trim  the  boat,  and  set  the  lines.  1887  M. 
MACKENZIE  Dis.  Throat  %  Nose  II.  174  He  could  feel  it 
[the  gas]  leave  the  stomach.  1891  E.  PEACOCK  N.  Brendan 
I.  162  He  left  the  table  as  he  spoke. 

absol.  (colloq.)  1791  BENTHAM  Let.  12  May,  Wks.  1843  X. 
254  So  says  Lord  L.,  who  himself  leaves  on  the  ist.  1866 
THIRLWALL  Lett.  II.  70,  I  do  not  leave  for  town  until  to 
morrow.  1867  R.  S.  CANDLISH  in  Jean  L.  Watson  Life  xiii. 
(1882)  144  We  left  about  eleven,  with  two  horses. 

b.  With  complementary  adj.  or  phrase,  indicat 
ing  the  place  or  condition  of  the  object  quitted. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  162  He  . .  wende  one  uppon  hulles,  us  to 
uorbisne,  bet  we  schullen.  .climben  mid  him  on  hulles :  (?et 
is,  benchen  heie,  &  leauen  lowe  under  us  alle  eoroliche 
bouhtes.  01300  Cursor  M.  5177  loseph  hale  and  sond  left 
wee.  1377  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  B.  n.  67  Thus  left  me  that  lady 
Liggyng  aslepe.  a  1548  HALL  Citron.^  Hen.  VIIIt  258  b, 
They  ..  left  the  toune  as  they  founde  yt.  1559  SCOT  in 
Strype  Ann.  Rcf.  I.  App.  x.  27  The  inward  [thinges]  it 
dothe  . .  so  shake,  that  it  leavithe  them  very  . .  feble.  1699 
DAMHER  Voy.  II.  i.  165  And  when  the  Tide  goes  out,  it 
leaves  the  Oaz  dry  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  a  1708 
BEVEKIOGE  Thes.  Thcol.  (1710)  I.  330  As  death  leaves  you, 
judgment  will  find  you.  1813  Sketches  Charac.  (ed.  2)  I. 
170,  I  left  her  very  well,  a  few  hours  ago.  1883  R.  W. 
DIXON  Mano  n.  iv.  78  Him  there  they  overwhelmed,  and 
left  him  dead. 

c.  To  pass  (an  object)   so,   that  it  '  bears '  so 
and  so  to  one's  course. 

1662  J.  DAVIKS  tr.  Olearius*  Voy.  Antbass.  264  As  you 
come  into  the  City,  you  leave  on  the  right  hand  two  very 
high  . .  Mountains.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  \.  iii.  (1840)  47  We 
. .  steered . . ,  leaving  those  isles  on  the  east. 

d.  colloq.  (crig.  L7.S.)  To  get  (or  be)  Uft\  to  be 
left  in  the  lurch. 

1891  New  York  Weekly  Witness  ii  Nov.  4/4  The  man 
that  does  not  sympathize  with  the  Prohibition  movement 
is  afraid  of  being  left.  1894  G.  MOORE  Esther  Waters  xii. 
84  While  our  quarrel  was  going  on  Miss  Peggy  went  after 
him,  and  that's  how  I  got  left. 

8.  To  go  away  from  permanently;    to  remove 
from,   cease  to  reside  at   (a  place),  to  cease   to 
belong  to  (a  society,  etc.)  ;   to  forsake  the  com 
pany,  quit  the  service  of  (a  person). 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  102  Nim  berto(  &  lef  me  hwon  he  so  is 
leouere.  c  1300  Bcktt  884  Mem  of  Seint  Thomas  Men 
Levede  him  for  eye.  £1340  Cursor  M.  13033  (Trin.) 
Herodias.  .drad  to  leue  heroudes  kyng.  1361  LANGI.  /'.  PL 
A.  i.  101  Never  leue  hem  for  loue  Ne  for  lacchyng  of  syluer. 
.1420  Antnrs  of  Art k.  176  (Thornton  MS.)  Thane  wille 
thay  leue  the  lyghtely  pat  nowe  wil  the  lowte.  1535 
COVERDALE  Gen.  ii.  24  For  this  cause  shal  a  man  leaue 
father  and  mother.  1651  in  Fuller's  Abel  Rcdk'.,  Gerard HS 
(1867)  II.  264  Leaving  of  the  university,  he  travelled  through 
most  parts  of  France,  1700  CONGREVE  Way  vf  World  11.  i, 
'Tis  better  to  be  left,  than  never  to  have  been  loved.  1710 
OZELL  VcrtoCs  Rom.  Rep.  I.  v.  297  The  Soldiers,  .thought 
they  cou'd  not  leave  their  Ensigns  ..without  offending  the 
Gods.  1845  LD.  HOUGHTON  in  T.  W.  Reid  Life  (1891)  I. 
viii.  358  My  servant  Frederick  has  just  left  me  to  set  up 
for  himself  in  a  public-house. 

absol.     'i  1549   I-anchatits   Let.    (1871)    Pref.    151    Thocb 

uthers  luif,  and  leif,  with  all.     1882  JEAN  L.  WATSON  Life 

R.  S.  Candlish  vii.  87  When  he  left,  it  was  with  no  prospect 

of  temporal  good  things,  but  with  a  firm  trust  in  God. 

•f-b.  To  part  with,  lose  (one's  breath,  life)-  Obs. 

rt  1300  Fragnt.  Pop.  Set.  (Wright)  386  That  other  [soule 
deieth]  whan  he  leveth  his  bretri.  c  1400  Deslr.  Troy  8049, 
I  hade  leuer  my  lyf  leue  in  this  place,  Than  [etc.],  c  1450 
LONELICH  Grail  Ivi.  14  Mordreins  qwene  there  left  hire  lyf. 
»57o-<S  LAMBAROE  Pcratnb.  Kent  (1826)  216  Sexburga  left 
hir  life  at  the  doore  of  Mylton  church.  1635  PAMTT 
Christ taiiogr.  \,  ii.  (1636)  81  They  had  rather  leave  their 
lives,  then  their  Religion. 

9.  To  abandon,  forsake  (a  habit,  practice,  etc.), 
to  lay  aside  (a  dress).     Now  rare  or  06s.9  exc.  in 
to  leave  off:  see  14  c  (a), 

a.  1225  Leg.  I\ath.  1340  We  leaueS  bi  lahe  and  al  J>ine 
bileaue.  c  1330  R.  URUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  g8  Maid  I»e  gode 
queue  gaf  him  in  conseilc,  To..leuealle  his  tirpeile.  41380 
WYCLIF  Xei.  tt'l-s.  III.  350  He  shulde  be  holde  aposuua 
bat  lefte  his  abite  for  a  day.  c  1380  Sir Ferutnl:  357  '  Lef, 
saidc  he,  '  by  grete  foleye  '.  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  i.  xx.  123 
But  if  thee  wolen  leue  her  vnwijs  and  proud  folie.  1478  Liber 
Niger  in  Pegge  Cur.  Misc.  (17821  78  Their  Clothing  is  not 
according  for  the  King's  Knights,  therefore  it  was  left.  1484 
CAXTON  Fables  of  A£sof>  i.  v,  Fur  the  loue  of  a  vayn  thvngc 


to  leaue  the  same.  1577  HARRISON  F.ngland  n.  vi.  (1877) 
i.  163  This  fondnesse  is  not  yet  left  with  us.  1660  K. 
BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  8  He  was.  .resolved  to  leave 
Turkisme,  and  become  a  Christian  again.  1697  DRYDEN 
Virg.  Georg.  iv.  647  Proteus,  leave  Thy  fraud  fill  Arts. 
1740  JOHNSON  Lilies,  Barretter  Wks.  IV.  471  Eighteen 
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months,  during  which  he  . .  neither  neglected  his  studies 
nor  left  his  gaiety.  1871  R.  ELLIS  tr.  Catullus  Ixxvi.  13 
What  ?  it  is  hard  long  love  so  lightly  to  leave  in  a  moment  ? 

10.  To  cease,  demist  from,  stop.  With  obj.  a  j/>. 
or  gerund  \  also  inf.  with  to.  Now  only  arch. ; 
=  leave  off '(see  140  (a).) 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  1131  (Trin.)  His  blood,  .leuej?  not  wreche 
to  c  rye.  <  1350  Will.  Palerne  1806  Soburli  seide  meliors 
'sire  leues  youre  wordes*.  1398  TREVISA  Kartk.  De  P.  R. 
xvn.  xxxvi.  (1495)  624  Whan  the  leuys  of  Carduus  dryen 
the  pryckes  leuen  to  prycke  and  stynge.  c  1420  Cftrott* 
Vilod.  4235  Herre  song  |?ey  laftone  &  songon  nomore. 
1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  67  Leuyng  to  do  alle 
tlunti  that  may  cause  hattered.  1490  CAXTON  Encydos 
xxxii.  121  Now  shalle  I  leue  to  speke  of  this  mater.  1513 
Life  Bridget  in  Myrr.  onr  Ladye  (1873)  p.  lix,  But  thou  leue 
sayde  he  to  speke  of  thysnewe  heresye..!  [etc.],  a  1533 
Lu.  BF.RNERS  Hiton  Ixxxii.  254  Lady,  I  desyre  you  to  leue 
your  sorow.  1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  (Arb.)  164  If  a  man 
woulde  leaue  to  looke  at  his  shafte  . .  he  may  vse  this  waye. 
1556  Chron.  Gr.  Friars  (Camden)  20  Thys  yere  the  maytr 
lefte  rydynge  to  Westmyster,  and  went  be  waiter.  1576 
GASCOIGNK  Steel  Gl.  (Arb.)  79  When  Cutlers  leaue  to  sel 
olde  rustic  blades.  i6oa  -2nd  Ft.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  in. 
iv.  1401  Leaue  trussing  your  pointes,  and  listen.  1603  F>. 
JONSON  fas.  /'s  Entertainm.  Coronation^  Zeal  when  it 
rests,  Leaues  to  be  Zeal,  a  1626  UACON  New  All.  (1900)  20 
And  specially,  farre  Voyages  ..  were  altogether  left  and 
omitted.  1686  W.  DE  URITAINE  Hunt,  Frud.  ix.  42  Never 
purchase  Friends  by  Gifts,  for  if  you  leave  to  give,  they 
will  leave  to  love.  1690  LOCKE  Toleration  ii.  Wks.  1727 
II.  265  It  was  designed  only  to  make  them  leave  Swearing. 
1722  DE  FOE  Cot.  Jack  (1840'  243  The  English  left  chasing 
us.  I7<5a  GOLDSM.  Cit.  If7.  Ixxx,  Whenever  one  crime  was 
judged  penal  by  the  state,  he  left  committing  it.  1821 
CLARE  Vill.  Minstr.  I.  156  The  cat  at  her  presence  left 
watching  the  mouse.  1871  R.  ELMS  tr.  Catullus  xxxvi.  5 
If  ever  1  . .  Ceased  from  enmity,  left  to  launch  iambics. 
fb.  intr.  To  cease,  desist,  stop.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  6036  (Cott.)  He  praid,  J>e  weder  it  lefte 
l?an  son.  c  1340  Ibid.  4108  (Trin.)  Til  he  hem  fonde  lafte 
he  1101131.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  vi.  157  Quha  vist  euir  men 
sa  fouly  fall  As  vs,  gif  that  we  thusgat  leif  ?  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  10084  Pan  I61"1  lhe  laike  for  late  of  be  night.  1483 
CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour  B  v  b,  He.  .bad  her  ones  or  twyes 
that  she  shold  be  stylle  and  leue.  1523  Lu.  BERNERS  Fruiss.  I. 
cxcviii.  234  The  companyons.  .hadde  lerned  so  well  torobbe 
and  pyll  the  countrey  . .  that  they  coude  nat  leaue.  1589 
PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Pocsic  iii.  xxii.  (Arb.)  265  If  lie  had  left 
at  the  two  first  verses,  it  had  bene  inough.  1594  MARLOWE 
&  NASHE  Dido  H.  i.  C2,  I  dye  with  melting  ruth  ;  /Eneas 
leaue.  1633  BP.  HALL  Hard  Texts  298  It  shall  devoure 
both  your  tall  cedars  and  your  low  shrubs ;  and  shall  not 
leave  till  the  very  bryars  and  thornes  bee  consumed. 

f  11.  trans.  In  the  course  of  narration  :  To  drop, 
cease  speaking  of.  Obs. 

CI330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  235  We  salle  leue  J»at 
pas  vnto  we  com  ageyn.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W. 
1531)  i  The  seconde  boke  leueth  y8  lyfe  of  y  worlde 
and  entreateth  what  is  the  iourney  of  religion,  a  1548 
HALL  Chron .^  Hen.  Vl^  135  b,  Now  leavyng  Scotland,  let 
usreturne  to  the  busines  of  Fraunce.  1604  E.  G[KIMSTONF,] 
D'Acosta*s  Hist.  Indies  in.  xv.  169  But  now  that  we  have 
left  the  sea,  let  vs  come  to  other  kinde  of  waters  that 
remaine  to  be  spoken  of. 

f  b.  intr.  To  cease,  stop,  break  off  in  a  narra 
tive.     Const,  of.     Obs. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  IVace  (Rolls)  60  pis  Mayster 
Wace  ber  leues  he.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  1836  Leef  we 
now  here,  c  1435  Torr.  Portugal  587  Leve  we  now  of 
Torrent  there.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  ix.  i.  heading^ 
Here  leue  we  of  sire  Lamorak  and  of  sir  Tristram.  1592 
SHAKS.  Vcn.  $•  Ad.  715  Where  did  I  leaue?  1614  RALEIGH 
Hist.  World  \\.  v.  §  7. 180  Let  us  return  thither  where  we  left. 

t  III.  12.  intr.  To  remain  ;  to  remain  behind, 
over\  to  continue  or  stay  in  one  place.  Obs. 

c  1000  /ELFRIC  Horn,  II.  40  Gif  &er  hwast  K-efde.  c  1230 
Halt  Meid.  15  Hit  ne  wundeo"  be  nawt  bute  hit  festni  obe  & 
leaue  se  longe  bat  [etc.J.  c  1275  LAV.  22305  And  wose 
leafde  his  leome  he  solde  leose.  a  1300  Cursor  ,U.  7269  He 
left  at  ham  for  eild.  1357  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk.  App.  n.  120 
There  levyth  in  the  auter  no  materyal  bred.  1373  BARBOUR 
Bruce  in.  282  Hym  thocht  he  had  doyne  rycht  nocht  Ay 
qubill  to  do  hym  levyt  ocht.  1398  TREVISA  Bnrth.De  P.R. 
ix.  iv.  (1495)  349  In  that  yere  comyth  vp  a  Lunacion  a  mone 
of  thyrty  dayes  and  thre  dayes  leuyth  ouer.  1425  Rolls  of 
Parlt.  IV.  276/1  All  the  said  Merchandises  ..  that  leven 
unsold  ..shall  be  forfaited.  c  1425  Craft  of  Xombrynge 
(E.  E.  T.  S.)  9  Whan  bou  has  pa  ydo  ..  sett  here  bat 
leues  of  be  subtraccioun.  c  1450  HOLLAND  Ho'vlat  948 
Thar  levit  allane  The  Howlat  and  I.  1460-70  Bk.  Quint 
essence  5  pat  bat  leeueb  bihynde,  putte  it  to  be  fier.  1492 
/fury  Wills  (Camden)  74  The  torchys  that  shall  leve  after 
my  yere  day.  1535  COVKRDALE  2  Kings  iv.  44  They  ate, 
and  there  lefte  ouer.  a  1541  WYATT  Poet.  Wks.  (1861) 
209  Who  will'th  him  well  for  right  therefore  shall  leve  J 
Who  banish  him  shall  be  rooted  away. 
IV.  Phraseological  combinations. 

13.  In  various  idiomatic  phrases,  a.  To  leave 
. . .  alone  (earlier  f  to  leave  one} :  to  abstain  from 
interfering  with  ;  —  ( to  let  alone  *  (see  ALONE  4 
and  LET  z;.1).  In  the  same  sense,  To  leave  .  . .  be 
(colloq.)  where  leave  has  been  substituted  for  let 
without  modification  of  the  form  of  the  phrase. 
b.  Toleavego  (of},  to  leave  hold  (of},  to  leave  loose 
(of}  colloq.  :  to  cease  holding,  to  let  go. 

In  to  leave  go,  to  leave  loose^  the  vb.  was  orig.  transitive, 
£0  being  inf.,  and  loose  a  complementary  adj. ;  but  thecom- 
oinations  being  used  absol.  or  with  ellipsis  of  the  obj.  became 
virtually  intransitive  vbs.,  and  were  construed  with  of.  (Cf. 
let  go,  under  LET  v.1)  The  frequency  in  use  of_the_  three 
expressions  leave  C".  leave  hold,  leave  loose,  varies  in  dif 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,  but  perhaps  none  of  them  can 
be  regarded  as  merely  dial, 

The  notion  expressed  in  some  Diets.,  that  leave  in  some  of 
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these  phrases  represents  ME.  LF.VE  (OE.  lefax,  ly/ntt),  to 
permit,  is  quite  erroneous. 

ci4oo  tr.  .~iecreta  Secret.,  Gmi.  Lordsh.  (1808)  88  If  h>u 
leue  be  water  aloon,  it  shal  make  whit,  and  if  pow  ioynge  to 
(Tyre  by  \>e  gyft  of  god  it  shal  wel  fare,  c  1485  in  A.  E. 
Misc.  (Warton  Club)  8  Thou  woldus  gladly  with  me  fare, 
And  leve  one  my  talkynge.  1738  [G.  SMITH]  Curious 
Relaf.  II.  274  A  few,  who  perhaps  through  Dread  had 
left  their  Hold.. were  drowned.  1798  MAD.  D'AmiLAY 
Diary  (1891)  IV.  82  '  O,  leave  him  alone  !'  cried  Mr.  Pepys  : 
'  take  care  only  of  his  health  and  strength  '.  1825  J.  N  EA  i. 
Rro.Jonallian  1.37  Leave  me  be, squeaked  Miss  Kdith,  whose 
foot  he  had  caught.. under  the  table.  1841  Jrnl.  R.  Agric. 
.~>oc.  II.  I.  99  The  operator  then  leaves  hold  of  the  spoke. 
1851  HELPS  Comp.  Solit.  vi.  (1854)  99  People  will  not  be 
supposed  to  be  educated  at  the  time  of  thtir  nonage  and 
then  left  sight  of  and  hold  of  for  evermore.  1868  V.  E.  I'AGKT 
Lncretia  205  Leave  go  of  me. .you  young  monkey.  1881 
JEFFERIES  Wood  Magic  I.  v.  133  The  bridge  is  now  dry, 
and  therefore  you  can  pass  it  easily  if  you  do  not  leave-go 
of  the  hand-rail.  1885  iMiuic/i.  Exam.  5  June  5,  I  We 
cannot  but  wish  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  left  the  matter 
alone. 

14.  Combined  with  aifi's.  (For  unspccialized 
combs,  see  the  various  senses.) 

a.  Leave  behind.  (Also,  to  leave  behind  one!) 
trans,  ^(a)  To  neglect,  leave  undone  (ot>s.).  (/')  Not 
to  take  with  one  at  one's  departure,  to  go  away  with 
out,  (c)  To  have  remaining  after  departure  or  re 
moval,  as  a  trace  or  consequence,  (rf)  To  outstrip. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  26389  pis  ypocrites.  -pai  leue  be  grettest. 
plight  be-hind.  c  1325  Poem  Times  Edw.  //,  80  in  Pol. 
Son%s  iCamden)  327  He..leveth  thare  behind  a  theef  and 
an  hore.  1390  GOWKK  Co'if.  II.  263  Behind  was  no  name 
laft.  1509  HAWKS  Past.  Pleas,  xli.  (Percy  Soc.)  204  This 
worldly  treasure  I  must  leve  behinde.  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr. 
Le  Blanc's  Traz'.  9  Considering  they  might  leave  me 
behind,  or  sell  me.  1670  A.  ROBERT!;  Atlrtntiircs  T.  S.  159 
The  Guards  that  were  at  the  Gate  obliged  us  to  leave  our 
Sandals  behind.  1697  DRYDEN  k'irg.  Georg.  III.  306  He  . . 
leaves  the  Scythian  Arrow  far  behind.  1711  ADDISON 
Sped.  No.  50  p  2  A  little  Ilundle  of  Papers.. left  behind  liy 
some  mistake.  1746-7  HKKVKY  Mcait.  (1818)  217  The 
rapidity  of  an  eagle,  which  leaves  the  stormy  blast  behind 
her.  1758  Sani,',  '  The  cirl  I  left  behind  me  '.  1849  M  ACAULAY 
Hist.  Knt:.  >v.  I.  496  He  made  such  rapid  progress  in  the 
doctrines  of  toleration  that  he  left  Milton  and  Locke  behind. 
1896  A.  E.  HOUSMAN  Shropshire  Lad  iii.  I  Leave  your  home 
behind,  lad. 

fb.  leave  down,  trans.  To  discontinue,  let 
drop.  06s. 

1548  Proclaut.  in  Strype  F.ccl.  Mem.  1 1.  App.  O.  46  That  no 
maner  person  ..do  omyt,  leave  down,  ..or  innovate  any  order, 
rite,  or  ceremony  commonly  used.. and  not  commaiinded  to 
be  left  down,  .in  the  reign  of  our  late  sovereign  lord. 

c.  Leave  off.  (a)  trans.  To  cease  from,  dis 
continue  (an  action),  abandon  (a  habit)  ;  with  obj. 
a  gerund  or  sb.,  formerly  also  an  inj.  \\ith  to. 
Also,  to  cease  to  wear  or  use  (something). 

c  1400  Destr.  Trov  3587  Lefe  of  bis  langore.  c  1440  I  'ork 
Myst.  xxxii.  295  Leffe  of  pi  talke.  1480  CAXTON  Descr. 
Brit.  22  Afterward  the  romayns  lefte  of  her  regning  in 
britayne.  1535  COVKHDALE  Luke  v.  4  Whan  he  had  left  of 
talkinge  he  sayde  [etc.].  1563  83  FoxE  A.  *t  HI.  I.  259 
[Francis  of  Assisi)  left  of  shots,  had  but  one  coate,  and 
that  of  a  course  clothe.  1581  MUI.CASTER  Positions  v. 
11887)  33  That  the  learning  to  write  be  not  left  of,  vntil  it  be 
verie  perfit.  1589  PUTTKNHAM  Eng.  Poetic  iii.  x.viii.  lArb.l 
279  Bid  him  leaue  on"  such  affected  Haltering  tenner  1622 
MABBE  tr.  Altaian's  (.Imninn  li'Alf.  11.41  Hiscrosse  for 
tune,  which  did  neuer  leaue  off  to  persecute  him.  1687 
MIEGE  Gt.  f'r.  Diet.  M.  s.v.,  Leave  off  this  wrangling,  fcwj 
de  vous  quereter.  1704  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  4083/4  Tho.  Brown 
..wears  a  Wig,  but  his  Hair  almost  long  enough  to  leave 
it  off.  1737  WIIISTON  Josep/ius,  Antii/.  I.  iii.  §  8  Rut  I  will 
leave  off  for  the  time  to  come  to  require  such  punishments. 
1875  JOWETT  Plato  led.  21  III.  303  Those  invalids  who.  .will 
not  leave  oft"  their  habits  of  intemperance.  1885  G.  ALLEN 
Babylon  viii,  They  left  off  work  early.  1891  ticld  21  Nov. 
774/3  We  had  reluctantly  to  leave  off  fishing. 

t  (J>)  In  occasional  uses,  now  obsolete :  To  give 
up  (a  possession,  a  business  or  employment) ;  to 
forsake  the  society  of  (a  person);  to  'give  up' 
(a  patient)  as  incurable.  Obs. 

1534  MORE  Comf.  afsl.  Trib.  it.  Wks.  1200/2  If  it  so  be, 
yl  a  man.  .perceiueth  that  in  welth  &  authentic  he  doth  his 
own  soule  harme,  . .  then  wold  I  in  any  wise  adui:-e  him  to 
leaue  of  that  thing,  be  it  spiritual!  benefice  y'  he  haue,  . .  or 
temporal  rowm  &  authorise.  1662  R.  MATHEW  Unl.  Alch. 
xxxi.  27  Left  oft"  by  a  very  honest  and  able  Doctor.  1706 
HEARNE  Collect.  2  Jan.  (O.  H.  S.i  I.  154  To  oblige  him  to 
leave  off  Pupils  he  made  him  his  Curate.  1712  STEEI.E 
Spect.  No.  264  F  2  He  left  off  all  his  old  Acquaintance  to 
a  Man.  1720  DE  FOE  Capt.  Singleton  xx.  (1840)  341  He 
would  send  her  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  leave  off  her  shop, 
(c-)  absol.  and  intr.  To  cease  doing  something 
implied  by  the  context ;  to  make  an  end  or  inter 
ruption,  to  stop.  Of  a  narrative  :  To  end,  ter 
minate.  Also  Camm.  of  shares,  etc.  :  To  end  (at 
a  certain  price  1  on  the  closing  of  the  market. 

1415  HOCCLEVE  To  Sir  J.  OUcastle  152  Your  wit  is  al  to 
feeble  to  despute.  .Stynte  and  leue  of.  c  1475  Rau/Coifyar 
174  Is  nane  so  gude  as  leif  of,  and  mak  na  mair  stryfe. 
'535  COVERUALE  Ps.  xxxvifi].  8  Leaue  of  from  wrath,  let  go 
displeasure.  1563-83  FOXE  A.  t,  M.  1615/1  Now  death 
draweth  nye,  and  I  [Bradford]  by  your  leaue  must  now 
leaue  of,  to  prepare  for  him.  1611  BIBLE  Ecclns.  xxxi. 
17  Leaue  off  first  for  maners  sake,  and  be  not  vnsatiable. 
1700  DRYDEN  Pref.  Fables  Wks.  (Globe)  499  He  knows 
also  when  to  leave  off,  a  continence  which  is  practised 
by  few  writers.  1711  ADDISON  Spcct.  No.  130  T  4  Here 
the  printed  story  leaves  off.  1816  CRABB  Synoxymes 
\  (1829)  148/1  A  break  is  made  in  a  page  of  printing  by 
1  leaving  off  in  the  middle  of  a  line.  1875  JOWETT  Plato 


LEAVED. 

led.  2)  I.  206  Take  up  the  enquiry  where  I  left  off.  1883 
Alaitcli.  Exam.  30  Nov.  4/1  South  Austrian  shares  left 
off  at  last  night's  quotations.  1895  Bookman  Oct.  25/1  It 
is  merely  a  first  volume,  and  we  leave  off  with  an  appetite. 

d.  Leave  out.  To  omit,  not  to  insert  or  include. 
a  1470  GREGORY   C/iron.  (Camd.)  203  They  scyng  and 

redynge  hys  papyr,  commaundyd  to  leve  owte  and  put 
a  way  many  troughtys.  c  1484  CAXTON  Proem  toCIiaucers 
Cant.  '/'.,  I  erryd  ..  in  settyng  in  somme  thynges  that 
lie  neuer  . .  made,  and  leuynge  out  many  thynges  that 
he  made.  1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  11.  (Arb.)  no  And  these 
thynges  althoughe  they  be  trifles,  yet.  .1  woulde  not  leue 
them  out.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilg rimage  To  Rdr.  (1614)  P  v, 
The  most  leave  out  their  Authors,  as  if  their  owne  as 
sertion  were  sufficient  authoritie.  1653  WALTON  Angler 
ii.  46  A  companion  that  feasts  the  company  with  wit 
and  mirth,  and  leaves  out  the  sin  which  is  usually 
mixed  with  them.  1676  LISTER  in  Kay's  Corr.  (1848)  124, 
I  shall  only  put  you  in  mind  that  you  leave  not  out  the 
vinegar.  1735  LOKD  TYRAWLV  in  BuccItHCh  MSS.  (Hist. 
MSS.  Comm.)  I.  387  They  could  not  with  any  decency  do 
it  for  him  and  leave  me  out.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  IV .  xi,  He 
seldom  leaves  anything  out,  as  he  writes  only  for  his  own 
amusement.  1843  H.  ROGERS  KM.  (1860)  III.  79  They  can 
leave  out,  if  they  do  not  put  in.  1887  '  L.  CARROLL  '  Game 
of  Logic  i.  §  i.  6  We  agree  to  leave  out  the  word  'Cakes' 
altogether. 

e.  Leave  over,    trans.  To  allow  to  remain  for 
future  use;   to   let  'stand    over"    for   subsequent 
consideration. 

1887  Times  (weekly  ed.)  14  Oct.  3/2  He  thought  the 
matter  might  be  left  over  for  the  present. 

tf.  Leave  up.  To  abandon,  give  up,  resign.  Ol>s. 

1430-40  I. VUG.  Bochas  tx.  xxxiv.  (1554)  214 b,  The  second 
[^onne]  left  up  liis  cleargie.  1523  LD.  HERNKRS  l-'roiss.  I. 
Iv.  76  The  kyng  might  be  fayne  . .  to  leave  up  the  siege  at 
Tourney.  Ibid.  cc.\v.  271  That  wa*.  the  cause  that  dyuer^ 
of  them  left  vp  their  fortresses.  1530  Compena.  'Treat. 
(Arb.)  178  He  saide  that  he  wold  leaue  vp  the  office  of 
Chaunceler. 

Leave  ;l<v),  ».-    [ME-  fa'i,  f-  Iff  LF.AF  s/'., 

with  regular  change  of /"into  v.]  intr.  —  LEAF 
v.  i.  Also  To  be  leaved  out  (U.S.):  to  have 
the  leaves  expanded. 

c  1290  S.  Kenelm  168  in  ,V.  Kng.  Leg.  350  pis  maister  nam 
be  }torde  and  sette  hire  on  be  groumle  And  hco  bi-gan  to 
letii  bare  in  well  uyte  stounde.  1450-80  tr.  Sccn-ta  Secret. 
27  The  humydite  of  the  erthe.  .makith  trees  and  herbes  to 
leve  and  flowre.  1715  PIIIVKR  in  P/iit.  Trans.  XXIX.  232 
It  leaves  like  our  Coin  Marygnld.  1789  J.  MAY  Jrnl.  «, 
Lett.  (1873)  127  The  apple-trees  are  now  in  blow;  the  oaks 
and  chestnuts  but  just  leaved  out.  1864  WKHSTKR,  Lcn-cc, 
to  send  out  leaves ;— often  with  out.  1890  Century  Mag. 
July  448/1  The  trees  had  not  yet  leaved  enough  to  afford. . 
any  shade.  1895  Pop.  Sti.  .Monthly  Mar.  578  The  poplars 
were  leaved  out.  1895  KATH.  HINKSON  Miratlc  Plays  I.  20, 
I .  .watch  my  lilies  bud  and  leave. 

t  Leave,  v.''-  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  F.  lever :  see 
LEVY.]  trans.  To  raise  (an  army). 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  x.  11  An  army  strong  she  leav'd, 
To  war  on  those  which  him  had  of  his  realm  bcrcav'd. 

Leave,  obs.  form  of  LAVE  sb.,  LF.AF,  LIVE. 
Leaved  (l/vd'.a.     (Sec  also  LEAFED  a.)     [f. 
LEAF  sl>.  or  LEAVE  v.  +  -EH.] 

1.  Having  leaves  or  foliage;  bearing  leaves,  'in 
leaf.     lit.  and/if.     Also  Her. 

c  1250  Gen.  ff  Ex.  3839  It  [Aaron's  rod]  was  grene  and 
leaned  bi-cumen.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  22  fe  bu^chys  bat 
«ere  blowed  grene.  &  leued  ful  lonely.  1377  L\NGL.  P.  /'/. 
I).  XV.  95  There  somme  bowes  ben  leued  anil  somme  bereth 
none.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  \\.  vi,  They  lodged  hem  in 
a  lytyl  leued  wood.  1572  MASCALL  Plant,  f,  Graff,  vii.  1 1651) 
40  In  the  spring  time  before  the  trees  be  leaved.  ci$86C  IKSS 
PEMBROKE  Ps.  civ.  vii,  Thence,  Lord,  thy  leaved  people  bud 
and  blow.  1601  HOLLANO  Pliny  II.  216  A  foursquare  stem, 
..leaned  like  vnto  an  Oke.  ^1711  KKN  Sim  Poet.  Wks. 
17-1  IV.  324  The  Flow'rs  were  blown,  the  Vine  was  leav'd. 
1864  BOUTELL  Her.  Hist,  ff  Pop.  xxi.  §  6.  364  Three  lilies, 
slipped  and  leaved. 

b.  Having  leaves  or  foliage  (of  a  specified 
number  or  kind\ 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PL  C.  xvlll.  48  Then  grace  sholde  growe 
3111  and  grene-leued  wexe.  1583  Leg.  Bp.  St.  Androis  303 
Sanct  Jhones  nutt,  and  the  fo<  levit  davcr.  1607  TOPSEI.L 
j-'i'iir-f.  Reasts  (16581  258  Three-leaved  grass  is  also  good 
for  Horses.  01729  CONCBKVE  tr.  (.hiifs  Art  of  Lore  in, 
There  tamarisks  with  thick  leav'd  box  are  found.  1787 
I-'am.  Plants  I.  13  Perianth  one-leaved.  1847  TENNYSON 
Printcss  in.  159  The  thick-leaved  platans  of  the  vale. 

2.  Resembling  a  (plant-)leaf. 

1841  S.  C.  HALL  Inland  11842)  II.  84  The  base  of  the 
former  [pillar  in  the  Caves  of  Tipperary]  is  not  simple,  but 
composed  of  stalks  cemented  together,  and  having  leaved 
or  foliated  edges.  1865  Spectator  14  Jan.  49  He  himself 
describes  them  as  more  like  '  willow-leaves  ..  1  nese  leaved 
forms  are  different  in  si/e. 

f3.  Reduced  to  a  leaf  or  thin  plate;  laminate.  Obs. 

i«w  MORWYNG  Evonym.  240  Mixt  \sic\  the  siedes  of  Rew 
pund  with  leued  gould.  1658  SIR  T.  MAYERNE  Receipts 
Cookery  xxi.  24  Making  them  [minced  pies)  in  a  paste,  or 
dough,  very  thin,  and,  as  we  formerly  called  it,  a  leaved 
paste. 

4.  Of  a  door  :    Having  (two)  leaves. 

1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  II.  i.  (1660)  50  The  two  leaved 
silver  gates  bright  raies  did  cast.  1611  BIBLE  Is.  xlv.  i. 
1611  COTI;R.  s.v.  Batant,  A  fowlding,  or  two  leaned,  doore. 
1847  C.  BRONTE  J.  Eyre  I.  xii.  223  The  great  dining-room, 
whose  two-leaved  door  stood  open. 

5.  Furnished  with  leaves  (of  pnper). 

1629  GAULE  Pracl.  Theories  Rules  to  Rdr.,  'Tis  not  a 
winged  Bird,  but  leaned  Bookc.  1817  BYRON  Bcppo  hv, 
A  new  Magazine  With  all  the  fashions  which  the  last 
month  wore,  Coloured,  and  silver  paper  leav'd  between 
That  and  the  title-page. 


LEAVELESS. 

t  Lea'veless,  «.  Obs.  [variant  of  LEAFLESS, 
influenced  by  the  pi.  leaves.]  \Yithotit  leaves. 

1581  T.  How  ELL  Denises  (1879)  199  When  Boreas  rough, 
had  lt';^ueles^e  left  eche  tree,  .1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  1  1.  370 
With  wood,  leauelesse,  and  kindl'd  at  Apposed  fire,  they 
burne  the  thighes.  1638  CAREVV  Verses  Pref.  to  Sandys' 
Dfv.  Poems  34  Then,  I  no  more  shall  court  the  Verdant 
Bay,  But  the  dry  leavelesse  Trunke  on  Golgotha. 

t  Lea'veless,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  LEAVE  sb.  + 
-LESS.]  Without  permission. 

c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  1848  Dlna  5or  mis-dede,  }he  nam  leueles 
fro  Sat  stede.  a  1500  Chaucer  s  Drone  74  Closed  rounde 
about  That  leveles^e  none  come  in  ne  out. 

Leavell,  obs.  form  of  LEVEL. 
Leave-looker.  [f-  LEAVE  sb.  (?  in  the  sense  of 
(  licence')  +  LOOKER.]      A   municipal   officer   i 
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139?  [see  sense  i].  1555  PHILPOT  Ajwl.  (1599)  B  8b,  What 
Pharisaical  leuen  dothe  they  scatter  abrode.  1641  MILTON 
Reform.  \\.  \Vks.  1851  III.  49  'J'he  soure  levin  of  humane 
Traditions  mixt  in  one  putrifi'd  Masse  with  the  poisonous 
dregs  of  hypocrisie  in  the  hearts  of  Prelates.  1647  N.BACON 
Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  i.  iii.  7  And  thus  the  Romans  levened  with 
the  Gospel!  .  .  insinuated  that  leven  by  degrees,  which  in  the 
conclusion  prevailed  over  all.  1715  LD.  BOLINGBROKE  24  July 
in  Swift's  Lett.  (1767)  II.  211  Lest  so  corrupt  a  member 
should  come  again  into  the  house  of  lords,  and  his  bad  leaven 
should  sour  that  sweet  untainted  mass.  1799  J.  ADAMS 
Wks.  (1854)  IX.  8  There  is  a  very  sour  leaven  of  malevo 
lence  in  many  English  and  in  many  American  minds  against 
each  other.  1865  PAKKMAN  Huguenots  ii.  (1875)  17  To  the 
utmost  bounds  of  France,  the  leaven  of  the  Reform  was 
working.  1875  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  III.  xxi.  542  The  evil 
leaven  of  these  feelings  remained. 

b.  Used  for  :    A  tempering  or  modifying   ele 


licence  )  -r  j-,uui\tu.j       x%    uuuuwtnu    vwvci  --    1 &    —          — y  —&    - 

several   boroughs   of   Lancashire,    Cheshire,   and  i    ment ;  a  tinge  or  admixture  (of  some  quality). 
North  Wales,  having  certain  duties  of  inspection.  '576  FLEMING  /W^//.  Epist.  4io.  You  have  your  fine 

V>7    F  rr      •     r          oo  \  T        TII  walkes..  and    therewithal!    communication  seasoned  with 

i«a  m  Picton  L  tool  Manic.  Rec.  (xs&t)  L  w  Leavelookers  .  _  _r  , •   _      _,__  ,, ..../,/._/    ._£  -ru_:_  c...i_ 


1552  in  Picton/->w>/j1/«wKr.  Rec.  (1883)  1.59  Leavelookers 
John  Walker  Robt  Mercer.  1592  in  J.  Hall  Hist.  Nantivich 
(1883)  73  The  leaue  lookers  or  one  of  them  shall  euery 
kinding  [heating  of  the  salt-pansj  goe  about  xv11"  the  stryke 
and  measure  their  owne  and  euery  Occupiers  salt.  1599 
List  Mayors  of  Chester  in  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  App.  to  Fore 
words  26  This  Mayor..  restrayned  the  leaielookers  [another 
version  (p.  24)  has  leaulokers],  for  sending  wine,  on  the 
feastifull  dayes.  1656  D.  KING  I'aU  Royal,  Chester  n.  157  - 
The  Leave-lookers,  who  then  were  the  Head  and  chief  of 
the  Citizens  before  a  Major  was  ordained,  and  still  is 
reputed  the  head  or  chief  of  the  fourty,  or  the  Common- 
Councell  of  the  City.  1685  in  D.  Sinclair  Hist.  Wigan 
(1882)  II.  177  Your  petr  was  fined  in  Ten  shillings  for  the 
neglect  of  his  your  petr  office  of  a  Gatewaiter  or  Leave- 
looker.  1795  J.  AIKIN  Mam  /tester  392  Forty  common 
councilmen  two  of  whom  are  leave-lookers,  whose  office  it  is 
to  inform  of  all  persons  exercising  trades  within  the  city 
[Chester]  without  being  freemen.  1835  Mttnii.  Corp.  Comm. 
Rep!.  App.  iv.  2621  [Chester]  The  Leave  lookers  are  .  . 
appointed  annually  by  the  mayor.  Ibid.  2663  [Denbigh] 
The  Leave  Lookers  are  appointed  by  the  common  council. 
Their  office.,  is  quite  gratuitous.  Ibid.  2709  [  Liverpool  ]  The 
Leave  Looker  has  io4/.  a  year.  Ibid.  2850  [Rutfitn]  The 
Leave  Lookers  are  appointed  by  the  borough  jury  at  the 
leet  for  a  year.  1883  J.  HALL  Hist.  Nantwuh  68  [Town- 
officers  formerly]  Leave-lookers  ;  or  Market  Inspectors. 

Hence  t  Leave  -looker  age  (see  qtiut.  . 

1778  PKNXANI  Tour  in  H'ales  I.  168  Here  [sc.  at  Chester] 
are  .  .  two  annual  officers,  called  leave-lookers.  .  .  They  were 
accustomed'  -to  take  .-.mall  Minis,  called  le;ive-lookerage,  for 
leave  for  non-freemen  to  sell  wares  by  retail. 

Leaven  Ifv'n  ,  sb.  Forms  :  4-5  levayn(e, 
4-8  levain(e.  4  leveiri,  4-6  leveyne,  5-8  leven, 
(5  lewan,,  7  levin,  6-  leaven,  [a.  F.  kvain 
(recorded  from  12-1  3th  c.)  =  Prov.  levant  :—  I,. 
Icvanten  means  of  raising  (recorded  only  in  the 
sense  'alleviation,  relief,  comfort  '),  f.  leva  re  \Y. 
lever}  to  raise.] 

1.  A  substance  which  is  added  to  dough  to  pro 
duce  fermentation  ;  spec,  a  quantity  of  fermenting 
dough  reserved  from  a  previous  batch  to  be  used 
for  this  purpose  (cf.  sour-dough),  fin  i6-iSth  c. 
often  plural.  Phrase,  t  To  lay.  put  leaven(s. 

1340  Aycnh.  205  Ase  be  leuayne  xourej>  bet  do}.  1390 
GO\VI;K  Conf.  I.  294  He  is  the  levein  of  the  brede,  Which 
soureth  all  the  past  about,  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirnrg.  352 
Take  be  wonibis  of  cantarides  &  grinde  hem  wi|?  leneyne. 
c  1425  /  'oc.  in  Wr.-W  dicker  663/21  Hoc  leiianientnm, 
lewan.  1471  RII-I.EY  Comp.  Alch.  ix.  \\\\.  in  Ashm.  (1652) 
175  Lyke  as  flower  of  Whete  made  into  Past,  Requyreth 
Ferment  whych  Leven  we  call.  '11483  Liber  Niger  in 
llonsch.  Ord.  11790'  70  One  yoman  furnour.  .seasonyng  the 
ovyn  and  at  the  making  of  the  levayne  at  e\pery  bache. 
r  1532  Du  WES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  946  To  put  the  levain, 
ft-nncnter,  1533  ELVOT  Cast.  H  tit  he  (1539)  27]),  Breadde 
of  fyne  floure  of  wheate,  hauynge  no  leuyn,  is  slowe  of 
digestion.  1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydoris  Quest.  Chintrg.  N  j, 
And  yf  y-  veynes  as  yet  appere  nat  wel,  a  day  before  he 
must  haue  a  plaster  of  leueyne.  1573  Trssi.R  H  nsb.  Ixxxix. 
(1878)  179  Wash  dishes,  lay  leauens.  1601  HOLLAND  niny 
L  566  The  meale  of  Millet  is  singular  good  for  Leuains. 
1611  HIBLK  Exod.  xii.  15  Kuen  the  firnt  day  yee  shiill  put 
away  leauen  out  of  your  houses.  1671  SALMON  Syn.  Mcd. 
in,  xxii.  430  Rie,  the  leaven  is  more  powerful  1  than  that  of 
Wheat,  in  breaking  all  Aposthumes.  1699  KVKLYN  Act  (aria 
53  Add  a  Pound  of  Wheat-flour,  fermented  with  a  little 
Levain.  1747  MRS.  GLASSK  Cookery  xvii,  151  The  more 
I,<  aven  is  put  to  the  Flour,the  lighter  and  spongier  the  Ilread 
will  l>e.  1809  PINKNEY  Trav.  France  33  The  bread  is  made 
uf  wheat  meal,  but  in  some  cottages  consisted  of  thin  cakes 
without  leven.  1876  tr.  Schiitzenhergcr's  Ferment.  10  The 
ancients  used  as  leaven  for  their  bread  either  dough  that 
had  been  kept  till  it  was  sour,  or  beer-yeast. 

b.  In  wider  sense:  Any  substance  that  pro 
duces  fermentation  ;  =  FERMENT^,  i  ;  occasionally 
applied  to  the  (  ferment  '  of  zymotic  diseases. 

1658  R.  WHITE  tr.  Digby's  /VW.  Symp.  (1660)  in  Oyl  of 
tartar  fermented  by  the  levain  of  roses.  1689  HARVKY 
Curing  Dis.  by  Expect,  iv.  21  [The]  humours  ..  acquire 
a  levain  so  pernicious,  as  to  deprave  and  subvert  the  animal 
Faculty.  1747  tr.  A  strife's  /'\i'crs  254  Moreover  such  a 
foreign  levain  is  so  dir>proportioned  to  our  nature,  that  its 
effects  will  be  the  greater;  nor  mu*t  we  admire,  that  this 
mortal  ferment  should  be  the  product  of  some  particular 
countries.  1758  J.  S.  Le  Drans  Observ.  Snrg.  (1771)  137 
Her  Hlood  was  loaded  with  a  bad  Leven.  1822-34  Good's 
Study  Mcd.  fed.  4)  I.  694  The  activity  of  its  [typhus'] 
leaven  by  which  it  assimilates  all  the  fluids  of  the  body  to 
its  own  nature. 

2.  jig.  a.  Chiefly  with  allusion  to  certain  pas 
sages  of  the  gospels  (c.  g.  Matt.  xiii.  33,  xvi.  6)  : 
An  agency  which  produces  profound  change  by 
progressive  inward  operation. 


.  . 

the  leven  of  learning.  1699  BKNTLKV  /'//«/.  406  Their  Style 
had  some  Leaven  from  the  Age  that  each  of  them  liv'd  in. 
1740  J.  CLARKE  Kdnc.  Youth  (ed.  3)  124  The  latter  [Seneca] 
..has  a  Mixture  of  the  Stoick  Leaven.  1793  HOLCHOKT 
Lavaters  Physiogn.  i.  13  Virtue  unsullied  by  the  leven  of 
vanity.  1864  SWINBURNE  Atalanta  318  Pleasure  with  pain 
for  leaven.  1883  S.  C.  HALL  Retrospect  II.  185  A  leaven  of 
gaiety  clung  to  her  through  life.  1884  Mnnc/:.  Exam.  23 
June  6  i  We  should  remember  their  temptations  and  mix 
a  large  leaven  of  charity  with  our  judgments. 

c.  Phrases.  Of  the  same  leaven  :  of  the  same 
sort  or  character.  The  old  leaven  :  after  i  Cor.  v. 
6,  7,  the  traces  of  the  unregenerate  condition; 
hence  often  applied  to  prejudices  of  education 
inconsistently  retained  by  those  who  have  changed 
their  religious  or  political  opinions. 

1598  H.  JONSON  £7;  Man.  in  Hum,  i.  ii.  73  One  is  a  Rimer, 
sir,  o'  your  owne  batch,  your  owne  levin.  1650  TKAH' 
Com  tn.  Arw/«.  48  A  loafe  of  the  same  leaven,  was  that  reso 
lute  Rufus.  1653  MILTON  Hirelings  Wks.  1738  I.  569  They 
quote  Ambrose,  Augustin,  and  some  other  ceremonial  Doc 
tors  of  the  same  Leven.  1721  SEWKL  Hist.  Qttakcrs  4  '1  he 
Prejudice  of  the  old  Leaven.  1727  SWIKT  To  I'ery  Yng. 
Lady  Wks.  1755  II.  n.  42  Of  the  same  leaven  are  those 
wives,  who,  when  their  husbands  are  gone  a  journey,  must 
have  a  letter  every  post.  1839  STONEHOUSE  Ax  holme  191 
The  old  leaven  of  dissent,  in  which  Wesley  was  brought  up. 

3.  at  t  rib. 

1547  HOORDK  Brei'.  Health  ccvii.  72  Rye  breade,  Levyn 
bread,.  .  and  all  maner  of  crustes.  1880  KINGLAKK  Crimea 
VI.  vi.  134  The  army  of  General  Canrobert  was  often,  .able 
to  provide  itself  with  good  leaven  bread. 

Leaven  (le*v*n^  v.  Forms  :  see  the  sb.  Also 
pa.ppU.  5  y-lavenyt,  6  levended.  [f.  LEAVEN  sb] 

1.  trans.  To    produce    fermentation   in  (dough) 
by  means  of  leaven. 

1422  tr.  Si-creta  Secret.,  frii'.  Friz:  241  The  brede  be  hit 
made  of  whete  and  eiienly  y-lauenyt.  15*8  PAYNKL  Sa/ertte's 
A't'i^im.  (1541*  45  b,  This  text  declareth  .v.  propretes  of  good 
breadde.  The  fyrste  is,  hit  must  be  well  leuende.  1535 
COVERDALK  Hos.  vii.  2  As  it  were  an  ouen  yl  the  baker 
heateth.  .till  the  dowe  be  leuended.  1611  BIBLE  i  Cor.  v. 
6  Know  ye  not  that  a  little  leauen  leaueneth  the  whole 
lumpe?  1638  R.UM.KY  tr.  Bacon's  Life  fy  Death  (1650)  47 
Bread,  a  little  leavened,  and  very  little  salted,  is  best. 

afoot.  1650  TKAIT  Contm.  Exod.  74  In  the  Meat-offering, 
it  was  not  lawful  lo  offer  leaven,  or  anie  thing  that  leaven- 
eth,  as  honie. 

2.  fig.  (Cf.  LEAVEN  sb.   2.)     To  permeate  with 
a  transforming  influence  as  leaven  does;  to  imbue 
or   mingle   with    some    tempering   or    modifying 
element  ;  f  rarely^  to  debase  or  corrupt  by  admix 
ture. 


be 


. 
1550  LATIMKR  Last  Serm.  bef.  Edw.  I'f  (1562)  118  b,  But 
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>e\vare  ye  that  are  Maiestrates,  theyr  synne  dothe  leauen 
you  all.  1576  FLEMING  ranopl.  Epist.  35  Your  advise.  l>eing 
leavened  with  singular  wisedome.  Ibid.  238  When  I  had 
perceived,  .that  your  friend^hippe  was  leavened  with  light- 
nesse  and  inconstancie.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng. 
i.  iiL  7  Thus  the  Romans  levened  with  the  Go* pell  . . 
insinuated  that  leven  by  degrees.  1682  SIR  T.  UROWNE 
Chr.  Mor.  i.  §  i  Leven  not  good  Actions  nor  render  Virtues 
disputable.  1682  IlrKSKT  Rights  Princes  Pref.  29  Only 
they  were  too  much  leavened  with  a  superstitious  conceit  of 
the  Rights  of  the  Church.  (1718  PRIOR  Ladle  166  That 
cruel  something  unpo^sess'd  Corrodes  and  leavens  all  the 
rest.  1860  RKADE  Cloister  $•  //.  lit,  When  this  revelation 
had  had  time  to  leaven  the  city.  i86a  GOUI.BL'RN  /Vrj. 
ReJig.  iv.  xii.  (1873!  35^  The  indolent,  evil  thought  would 
still  insinuate  it>elf  until  it  leavened  their  entire  character. 
1865  M  i  RIVALK  Rom.  Emp.  VIII.  Ixv.  144  liitbynia  . .  and 
the  adjacent  parts  of  Asia  were  at  the  time  more  leavened 
with  Christian  opinions  than  other  districts  of  the  empire. 
1877  Mus,  Oi-ii'HANT  Makers  Flor.  xi.  273  A  mob  which  it 
was  very  easy  to  leaven  with  noisy  men  here  and  thtre. 

Hence  Lea'veniug  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  <v  Cr.  \.  i.  20,  22.  a  1626  BACON  AVw 
Atl.  (16271  37  Breads  we  haue  of  severall  (iraines, ..  With 
diuerse  kindes  of  Leauenin^s,  and  Seasonings.  1674  N. 
FAIRFAX  Bulk  .fr  Selr.  128  By  ..  fermentatiun  or  bustle  of 
the  working  or  leavening  particles.  1878  MACI.KAH  Celts  vii. 
105  It  did  not  retain  the  leavenins  influences  now  intro 
duced.  1894  Athcnanm  10  Nov.  633/2  [The  world  was] 
seething  and  fermenting  . .  under  the  leavening  influences 
of  Christianity. 

Leaven,  obs.  form  of  ELEVEN*. 

1549  LATIMKR  Sereu  Sermons  Aaiij  b,  It  was  a  soHtarye 
place  and  thyther  he  wente  wl  hys  leauen  Apostles. 

Leavened  (leVnd),  ///.  a.    [f.  LEAVEN  v.  + 

-ED  1.]      In  senses  of  the  vb. 

c  1400  MAL'N'DKV.  (Roxb.)  iii.  10  |>e  Grekes  also  makes  \>e 
sacrement  of  be  autere  of  ]<mayiul  breed.  1531  TINHAI.K 
Exp.  i  John  (1537)  76  A  leuended  maunchet  of  theyr 


LEAVING. 

pharisaycall  gloses.  1573  BAKLT  Ah1.  L  245  Leauened 
ontAijtmttitJtrmtittmtti*.  1586  J.  HOOKER  Hist.  Irel.  \\. 
161/2  Their  old  leauened  and  wicked  vsage.  1603  SHAKS. 
Aleas.for  „!/.  i.  i.  52  We  bane  with  a  leauen'd  and  prepared 
choice  Proceeded  to  you.  1611  BIBLE  Exod.  xiii.  3  There 
sliall  no  leauened  bread  be  eaten.  1815  ELPHJNSTONE  Ace. 
Caubul  (18421  II.  191  The  Uzbeks  breakfast  on  tea  and 
leavened  bread. 

Lea'venish,  a.  rare.  [f.  LEAVEN  sb.  +  -ISH.] 
Resembling  leaven. 

1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  695  If  a  perfume  hereof 
be  made  &  infused  by  a  tunnel  into  the  holes  of  serpents,  it 
will  drive  them  away,  by  reason  of  the  sharp  and  leavenish 
savour  thereof. 

Leaveiiless  (leVnles),  a.  [-LESS  ]  Contain 
ing  no  leaven. 

1877  J.  D.  CHAMBERS  Div.  Worship  240  A  second  meal 
was  served,  with  bitter  herb?,  and  leavenless  bread. 

Leavenous  (leVnws),  a.  [f.  LEAVEN  sb.  + 
-ous.]  Having  the  properties  ot  leaven. 

1649  MiLTON-£VXYW.  ix.Wks.  1851 111.401  A.  .vitious clergy 
. .  whose  unsincere  and  levenous  Doctrine  corrupting  the 
people,  first  taught  them  loosness,  then  bondage.  1677  WAR 
WICK  Mem.  Chas.  I  (1701)  78  When  they  (Dissenters] 
would  mingle  their  leavenous  zeal  with  a  dissatisfied  Lay- 
lump.,  it  so  fermented  the  blood  that  at  last  it  cast  the 
whole  body  into  a  distemper. 

Leaver  (l/'vai).  [f.LEAVE  v.1  +  -ER1.]  One 
who  leaves  (in  various  senses  of  the  vb.)- 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasni.  Par.  Matt.  xix.  96  This  vertue 
is  more  estemed  of  thaffeclion  of  the  leaver  than  of  the 
greatnes  of  the  thyng  that  is  lefte,  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  fy  Cl. 
iv.  ix.  22  But  let  the  world  ranke  me  in  Register  A  Master 
leauer.  and  a  fugitive.  1652  J.  B.  To  Bronte  on  his  Joviall 
Crciv  Brome's  Wks.  1873  III.  347  The  most  our  Leavers 
serve  for,  shews  Onely  that  we're  his  friends.  1883  Century 
Mag.  June  219/2  Leaders  of  lonely  lives,  and  leavers  of 
great  fortunes.  1890  G.  OISSING  Einancip.  IIL  n.  xvii.  288 
Hither  came  no  payers  of  formal  calls,  no  leavers  of  cards. 

Leaver,  obs.  form  of  LEVER. 

Leavetail,  obs.  form  of  LEEFTAIL  a.  dial. 

Leave-taking  (l/'vL'-'-kin1,^/.  sb.  [f.  LEAVE 
sb.]  The  taking  leave  of  a  person  ;  saying  farewell ; 
f  parting  speech. 

1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  ii.  143  [He]  passyt  furth  but  leve- 
taking.  1:1564  LADY  MARY  SIDNEY  Let.  to  her  Son  in 
Symonds  Sir  P.  Sidney  (1889)  16  And  for  a  final  leave- 
taking  for  this  time,  see  that  you  show  yourself  a  loving 
obedient  scholar  to  your  good  master.  1605  SHAKS.  Math. 
n.  iii.  150  And  let  vs  not  be  daintie  of  leaue-taking,  But 
shift  away.  1838  POE  A.  G.  Pym  xx,  We  had  agreed., 
to  pay  a  formal  visit  of  leave-taking  to  the  village. 

attrib.  1796 CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Marchmont  III.  256  Mrs. 
Glaston,  without  repeating  the  usual  leave-taking  compli 
ments,  departed.  1828  Lights  ty  Shades  II.  182  The  Captain 
urged  Charles  to  deliver  a  final  leavetaking  letter  to  Emily. 

Leaving  (U"'vin\  vbl.  sb.  [f.  LEAVE  v.  + 
-ING  2.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  LEAVE  in  various  senses. 
Also  in  Comb,  with  advs.,  as  leaving-off. 

c  1380  WYCI.IK  Sel.  Wks.  III.  350  For  leevyng  of  dedis  of 
charite  shulde  he  noting  be  blamed.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our 
Ladyc  38  And  yet  yf  he  lefte  yt  vnsayde  he  shulde  synne 
more  greuosly,  what  shall  he  then  do  syth  he  synneth  bolhe 
in  the  doyng  &  in  the  leueynge.  15*6  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de 
W.  1531)  270,  Not  carnally  vnderstandynge  this  rewarde, 
for  than,  for  the  leuyng  of  one  wyfe  thou  sholdest  haue  an 
hondred  wyues.  1539  TONSTALL  Serm.  Palm  Snnd.  (1823) 
97  To  the  Thessalomcense  he  writeth.  .Pray  without  any 
day  leauynge  of.  1663  GERBIER  Counsel  27  Never  ..  suffer 
them  to  begin  their  Scannings  in  the  morning,  but  before  their 
leaving  of  their  work.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  n.  iv.  (1840)  85 
They,  .went  in  by  ways  of  their  own  leaving.  1834  SIR  W. 
NAI-IER  Pentns.  ll'ar  xiv.  iv.  (Rtldg.)  II.  250  His  leaving 
of  Mr.  Stuart  without  instructions.  1861  TRKNCH  7  Ch. 
Asia  77  The  suggestion  that  this  leaving  of  the  first  love 
can  refer  to  the  abating  of  any  other  love. 

2.  cotter:  t  a.  sin^.     What   is   left ;   remainder, 
residue,  remains. 

a  1340  HAMPOLK  Psalter  Cant.  496,  I  soght  be  lefynge  of 
my  5eris.  c  1415  Crafte  of  Nombryngc  (E.  E.  T.  S.i  18 
Medye  J?at  J»e  quych  leues  after  (>e  takyinge  away  of  J>at 
bat  is  odde,  be  quych  leuynge  schalle  be  3.  c  1450  IX>NK- 
I.ICH  Crait  xlviii.  468  To  aleyn  token  they  Ageyn  the  leveng 
Of  that  fisch  In  Certeyn.  1596  B.  GRIFFIN  J'idessa.  (1876; 
35,  I  am  no  leauing  of  al-wlthering  age. 

b.  //.  in  the  same  sense  (Cf.  L.  reliquixt  which 
the  Kng.  word  often  translates  in  early  examples.) 

a  1340  HAM  POLE  Psalter  xvi.  16  |>ai  left  ^aire  leuyngis 
till  baire  smale.  1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  97  Off  the 
levenges  of  whiche  cite,  after  the  seyenge  of  Seynte  lerom, 
ij.  cities  were  made  in  Per^ida.  15*6  TINDALK  Mark  viii. 
20  Howe  many  baskettes  of  the  leavinges  of  broken  nieate 
toke  ye  up.  155*  HULOET,  Leuynges  or  thinges  left,  reli- 
<]nix.  1555-8  PHAKR  .-fane id-  in.  F  iv,  The  leauinges  of 
Achilles  wyld.  1580  HOLLYBANO  Trcas.  Fr.  Tong,  Fait' 
frcluches^  riffe  raffe,  the  leauings  or  shreds  of  any  thing. 
1611  MIDDLKTON  &  DEKKER  Roaring  Girl  in.  ii,  fo  dine 
on  my  scraps,  my  leavings.  1646  JENKYS  Remora.  28  Shall 
God  have  Satans  leavings?  1671  DRYUEN  Cony.  Granada 
\.  i.  Dram.  Wks.  (1725)  34  Now  you  have  but  the  Leavings 
of  my  Will.  1686  HORNKCK  Crucif.  Jesus  v.  72  The  poorer 
sort  ..  carried  the  leavings  or  fragments  home.  1741 
RICHARDSON  Pamela  HI.  215  Truly,  she'd  have  none  of 
Polly's  Leavings  ;  no,  not  she  !  c  1700  IMISON  Sch.  Art  II. 
74  The  student  should  make  it  a  rufe  lo  save  the  leavings 
of  his  colours.  1834  MACAU  LAY  Btog.t  Pitt  {i866»  178  He 
gave  only  the  leavings  of  his  time  and  the  dregs  of  his  fine 
intellect.  1863  KINGSLKV  Water-Bab.  5  His  master  let 
him  have  a  pull  at  the  leavings  of  his  beer.  1867  M. 
ARNOLD  Sonn.  hnmortality  Poems  1877  I.  262  And  will 
not,  then,  the  immortal  armies  scorn  The  world's  poor 
routed  leavings?  1884  Graphic  23  Aug.  207 '2  Their  leav 
ings—what  they  did  not  touch—  made  a  luxurious  suppei 
for  all  my  waiters. 


LEAVISH. 

f  C.  Leaving  out :  what  has  been  left  out, 
omitted  matter.  Obs. 

1683  MOXON  Mech.  Extrc.,  Printing-  xxii.  r  8  He  may 
ptrhaps  get  a  small  word . .  into  the  foregoing  Line  ;  and . . 
another . .  in  the  following  Line,  which  if  his  Leaving  out  is 
not  much,  may  Get  it  in. 

3.  atlrih.,  esp.  in  the  sense  of  leaving  school  or 
college,  as  in  leaving  certificate,  examination ; 
leaving-book,  (at  Eton)  a  book  presented  by 
friends  on  the  occasion  of  one's  '  leaving '.  Also 
leaving-shop  (slang),  an  unlicensed  pawnshop. 

i878SvMONDS  Shelley  15  Hogg  says  that  his  Oxford  rooms 
were  full  of  handsome  'leaving  books,  and  that  he  was 
frequently  visited  by  old  Etonian  acquaintances.  1879 
Mem.  Cat/t.  «t  Crau/orit  Tail  483  H  is  popularity  at  Kton 
was  attested  by  the  exceptionally  large  number  of  leaving- 
books  he  got  from  his  friends  1884  Times  (weekly  ed.) 
26  Sept.  4/i  No  German  or  Saxon  can  enter  the  mining 


nation.  1893  Athenzuiii  21  Oct.  555/2  For  all  schools  a 
common  "leaving  examination.  1865  DlCKBHfl  fthtt.  Fr, 
11.  xii,  Upon  the  smallest  of  small  scales,  she  was  an  un- 


pawnbroker,  almost  frustrates  attempts  at  protective  legis 
lation  for  the  poor. 

t  Lea'vish.  Oh.  rare-0,  [f.  LEAF  s/i.  (pi. 
feavest  +  -ISH.] 

5530  PALSGR.  317/1  Leavysshe  full  of  leaves,/;/? illn. 

Leavy  (Ifvi),  a.  [Earlier  and  more  normal 
form  of  LEAFY.] 

1.  Having  leaves ;  covered  with  leaves  or  foliage. 
Obs.  exc.  poet. 

c  1410  Pallad.  on  Husb.  IV.  486  With  leuy  bowis  puld  ek 
let  hem  be  By  nyght.  ns86C'TESs  PEMBROKE  Ps.  xcvi. 
vi,  Leavy  infants  of  the  wood.  1608  SHAKS.  Per.  \.  i.  51 
The  leauie  shelter  that  abutts  against  the  Islands  side.  1634 
MILTON  Conius  278  Dim  darknes,  and  this  leavy  Labyrinth. 
1651  3  JER.  TAYLOR  Serm.for  Year  i.  xxi.  266  So  doth  the 
humble  vine  creep  at  the  foot  of  an  oak .  -and  [they]  are  the 
most  remarkable  of  friends. .of  all  the  leavie  nation.  1745 
Ir.  Colu»iella's  Husb.  IX.  ix,  A  green  leavy  little  tree.  1832 
TENNYSON  Margaret  v,  And  faint,  rainy  lights  are  seen, 
Moving  in  the  leavy  beech  1833  —  Poems  42,  I  heard  . . 
The  nightingale  in  leavy  woods  Call  to  its  mate. 

t  b.  Of  a  season  :   Abounding  in  foliage.   Obs. 

XS99  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  n.  iii.  75  The  fraud  of  men  were 
euer  so,  Since  summer  first  was  leauy. 

c.  Consisting  of  or  made  of  leaves  (either 
natural  or  ornamental). 

1610  G.  FLETCHER  Chrises  Viet.  I.  xix,  He  fled  thy  sight, 
..And  for  his  shield  a  leavie  armour  weav'd.     1611  COTGR., 
t''ueillitre  . .  ;  also,  leafe-worke,  or  a  leauie  flourishing. 

f2.  Of  a  gate:  Having  leaves.     Obs. 
t  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  vi.  86  Take  the  key,  vnlocke  the 
leauie  gates. 
Hence  t  Lea'viness,  leafiness. 

1611  COTGR.,  Fueillnre,  Leauinesse.    1687  RYCAUT  Cflntn. 
Knolles'  Hist.   Turks  II.   252  The  shady  leaviness  of  two 
tall  elms. 

Leaward,  obs.  form  of  LEEWARD. 
Leaze,  variant  of  LEASE  si>.1,  vJ,  ».2 
Leasing,  variant  of  LEASING  Obs.,  lying. 
II  Lel>an 'le'baen).  Also  lebban,  leben.   [Arab. 
^J  latan,{\om  a  root  meaning  'to  be  white'.] 

A  drink  in  use  among  the  Arabs,  consisting  of 
coagulated  sour  milk. 

1698  Phil.  Trans.  XIX.  158  Leben,  (a  thick  sour  Milk)  .. 
is  a  thing  in  mighty  esteem  in  these  hot  Countries,  being 
very  useful  to  quench  Thirst.     1756  Gentl.  Mag.  XXVI.     I 
345  Their  breakfast,  .in  winter  is  fryed  eggs,  cheese,  honey    ' 
or  leban.     1847  DISRAELI  Tancred  iv.  ii,  Sheikh  Salem  will    ; 
never  drink  leban  again.     1880  L.  WALLACE  Ben-linr  231,    j 
I  have  bread  and  leben. 

Lebarde,  leberde,  obs.  forms  of  LEOPAHD. 

Leburd(e,  variant  of  LEE-BOARD  '  Obs. 

Lecage,  obs.  form  of  LEAKAGE. 

Lecam,  variant  of  LIKAM  Obs.,  body,  corpse. 

Lecanoiuancy  (le-kanomiensi).  Also  7  lican-, 
lecon-.  [ad.  Gr.  \tKavofLavT(ia,  (.  \(nai>ri  dish, 
pan,  pot  (f.  \(tcos  of  the  same  meaning)  H-  ftavrtia 
divination.  Cf.  F.  leconomantie  (Rabelais).] 
Divination  by  the  inspection  of  water  in  a  basin. 

1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  294  Hydromancy.. 
done.. in  a  basin  of  water,  which  is  called  Lecanomancie. 
1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  366  They  had  also  their 
Lecanomancie,  which  was  observed  in  a  Bason  of  Water, 
wherein  certaine  plates  of  golde  and  silver  were  put  with 
lewels,  marked  with  their  ju^ling  Characters.  1656  BLOUNT 
Glossogr.,  Licanomancy.  a  1693  Urtjnhart's  Rabelais  ill. 
xxv.  207  By  Hydromancy,  by  Leconomancy.  1783  T. 
WILSON  Archxol.  Diet.,  Lecaiiomaiicy. 

So  f  Lecanomancer,  f  Lecanomantic  Obs.  -", 
one  who  practises  lecanomancy. 

1623  COCKERAM,  LeconOHianticke.  1670  BLOUNT  Glossogr., 
Lecanomancer,  a  diviner  by  water  in  a  bason. 

Lecanoric  (lekanp-rik),  a.  Chem.  [f.  Leca 
nora,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  lichens.]  Lecanoric 
acid :  a  crystalline  substance  obtained  by  Schunck 
from  certain  members  of  the  genus  Lecanora  of 
lichens.  Hence  Leca.nora.te  (-OXT&),  a  salt  of 
lecanoric  acid ;  Lecanorin  (-6»'rin)  =  lecanoric  acid. 

1844  FOWNES  Chem.  488  Fresh  dye-lichens,  exhausted  by 
ether,  yield  a  crystalline  substance,  which  when  purified  by 
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solution  in  alcohol,  is  perfectly  white  ;  to  this  the  name 
lecanorine  has  been  given.  1852  Ibid.  led.  4)  577  BoileJ 
with  water  for  some  time,  erythric  acid  absorbs  2  eg. 
and  yields  picro-erythrin  .  .  and  a  new  acid  .  .  which  is 
termed  by  some  chemists  lecanoric,  by  others  orsellinic  acid. 
1865  WAITS  Diet.  Chew.  III.  565  The  lecanonites  gradually 
decompose,  especially  when  heated,  yielding  orsellinic  acid, 
and  ultimately  orcin. 

Lecanorine  Wttao**riii),  a.  Bot.  [f.  Lecanora 
(see  prec.)  +  -JXK.]  Resembling  the  apothecinm 

of  the  genus  Lecanora  of  lichens.  So  Lecano-- 
roid  a. 

1871  LEiGHTox/,iVA<*«:/7ivn  5  Apothecia  lecanorine.  Ibid. 
241  Apothecia  pale,  plane,  lecanoroid. 

Lecche,  obs.  form  of  LEACH  j'.1,  LEECH  sbJ- 

Lecchour,  obs.  form  of  LECH  EK. 

Lece,  obs.  form  of  LEASH. 

fliech.1.    Ols.    Also  3  leech,  laich.     [App.  to 

l>e  identified  (in  spite  of  the  difficult  form  laichen^ 
which  may  be  corrupt)  with  OK.  tic  masc.,  cogn. 
w.  Ifaian  to  LOOK.]  A  look,  glance. 

[c  1000  /RLFRIC  I  font.  (Thorpe)  II.  374  Wo  sceolon  awendan 
urne  Ice  fram  yfelre  xesih^e,  lire  hlyst  fram  yfelre  spruce.  J 
r  1205  LAY.  1884  Laoliche  laches  heo  leiteftem  mid  e^an. 
//'it/.  3410  He..t>as  worde  seide  mid  seorhfulle  laichen. 
Ibid.  13703  Mid  his  lechen  he  gon  li^t-n.  [Often  elsewhere 
in  LAV.]  ^1250  Owl.  fy  A'ig/tt.  1138  pine  leches  beob  gris- 
liche  pe  hwile  |>u  art  on  lif-da^e. 

Lech-  (lek).  [ad.  W.  ttech  (flat)  stone  -  Ir., 
Gael.  Itac.  Cf.  CROMLECH.]  A  Celtic  monu 
mental  stone. 

1768-9  J.  CI.KLAND  Spec.  Etym.  Vocah.  134  A  Lech  differs 
from  a  Cromlech,  in  that  it  means  the  top-stone  of  a  Crom 
lech,  or  any  sacred  stone  ;  whereas  Cromlech  expresses  its 
adjunct  stones  and  circle  underneath  it.  1899  I'.AHING- 
Goui.n  Bk.  ll'est  II.  28  [St.  Patrick]  did  not  overthrow 
their  lechs  or  pillar-stones. 


I  Lech  :1  Uexy'-    [(;er-]    (See  <luot-  T7530 

1753  CHAMUKHS  Cycl.  .S'w//.,  Lech,  in  metallurgy,  a  term 
used  by  the  miners  to  express  the  gold  ore  which  has  heen 
powdered,  and  washed,  and  afterward*  run  with  the  assist 
ance  of  lime  stone.  1756-7  tr.  Keysier's  Trav.  (1760)  IV. 
229  The  Schemnitx  ore  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  tjolil 
..than  that  of  Cremnitz;  but  the  hard  ore  of  the  latter 
yields  more  lech. 

Lech,  obs.  form  of  I.KKCH  s/>.1 
Lechardemane,  obs.  form  of  LEGERDEMAIN. 

Leclie  (l/~*tJ7\  Also  lechwi.  leechwe.  [Seclui- 
ana  :  cf.  Sesulo  Icfsa  antelope.]  A  South  African 
water-buck,  A'ofats  leche. 

1857  LIVINGSTONE  Trav.  \\\.  71  We  discovered  an  entirely 
new  species  of  antelope  called  leche  or  lechwi.  It  is 
a  beautiful  water-antelope  of  a  light  brownish-yellow  colour. 
1863  W.  C.  HAI.DWIN  Afr,  Hunting  247  My  driver  told  me 
..that  he  was  a  man  who  could  .shoot  a  leche  ram.  1893 
SKI.OUS  Tra?*,  .V,  K.  Africa  450  The  graceful  water-loving 
leechwe  antelopes. 

Leche,  obs.  f.  LEACH,  LEECH,  Licir,  LIKE. 

Leclier  (le'tjw),  sb.  arch.  Forms  :  2-5  lechur, 
3  -or,  3-6  -our,  4  lichur,  -o(u'/re,  licchour, 
lec(c)houre,  lech-,  lychure,  4-5  lichour,  lec- 
ohour,  5  lecheour;'e,  lechowr(e,  -ir,  -urre, 
lichir,  -or,  lycher,  lehchour,  5-6  lychour, 
(6  leachour,  lecherd,  7  lechard),  6-8  leacher, 
letcher,  5-  lecher,  [a.  OF.  lecheor,  -em;  ~itr, 
liceoitr,  lichuor,  also  lichard,  agent-n.  f.  lethier  to 
live  in  debauchery  or  gluttony,  mod.F.  lecher  to 
lick  =  Pr.  lecar,  leckar,  It.  leecarc,  ad.  OIKI. 
leccdn  (G.  lecken)  :—  OTeut.  *likk6jan  to  LICK.] 
A  man  immoderately  given  to  sexual  indulgence  ; 
a  lewd  or  grossly  unchaste  man,  a  debauchee. 

("1175  Lamb.  /font.  53  pus  heo  do3  for  to  feiren  heom 
seoluen  and  to  dra^e  lechnrs  to  ham.  a  1225  Ant.?',  A*.  216 
pe  lechur  i3e  deofles  kurt  bifule3  hiimulf  fulliche,  &  alle  his 
feolawes.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7208  Prustes,  mid  vndcne 
honden  &  mid  lechors  mod  Al  isoyled.  13.  .  A'.  Alis.  3916 
Fy,  he  saide,  apon  the  lechour  :  Thou  schalt  dye  as  a 
traytour  !  .1340  HAMPOLE  Prose  Tr.  (1866'  n  The  sexte 
commandement  es  'Thou  sail  be  na  lichoure'.  £"1375 
Cursor  M.  31  (Laud)  Of  chastyte  the  lechour  [Bedford  M'>. 
pe  lichore]  hath  lyte.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Wife's  Pro!.  242  Sir 
olde  lecchour,  lat  thy  lapes  be.  .1449  PECOCK  Repr.  \. 
xviti.  103  Summe  l)en  founde  .,  to  be  greet  lecchouris, 
Summe  to  be  avoutreris.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  xvni. 
ii,  Launcelot  now  I  wel  vnderstande  that  thou  arte  a  fals 
recreaunt  knyghte  and  a  comyn  lecheoure,  and  louest  and 
boldest  other  lad  yes.  1508  0UNBAB  7  'it  a  Mariit  l\'cnien 
174  He  has  bene  lychour  so  lang  quhill  lost  is  his  natur, 
1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  m.  v.  147,  I  will  now  take  the 
Leacher  :  hee  is  at  my  house.  1603  FLORIO  Montaigne 


,  ,  s  xpse  er 

beauty  to  the  Lecher's  lust.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg. 
m.  148  Half-surpriz'd,  and  fearing  to  be  seen,  The  Leacher 
gallop'd  from  his  jealous  Queen.  1712  STEELE  Sftct.  No. 
502  F4  You  see..  old  letchers,  with  mouths  open,  stare  at 
the  loose  gesticulations  on  the  stage  with  shameful  earnest 
ness.  1728  RAMSAY  Monk  <y  Milter  s  Wife  105  The  haly 
letcher  fled,  And  darn'd  himsell  behind  a  bed.  1763 
CHURCHILL  Gotham  in.  (1764)  23  Like  a  Virgin  to  some 
letcher  sold.  1831  TRF.LAWNKV  Adi'.  Younger  Son  II.  193 
If  she  is  poor,  some  old  lechers,  their  dormant  passions 
rekindled,  beset  her. 

t  Le'Clier,  a.  Obs.  [attrib.  use  of  the  sb.] 
Lecherous  ;  also  in  wider  sense,  base,  vile. 

c  1250  Gen.  $  E.v.  776  God  sente  on  him  sekenesse  &  care, 
And  lettede  al  his  lecher-fare.  Ibid.  1064  Al  Sat  burjt  folc 
Sat  helde  was  on,  De  mi^te  lecher  crafte  don.  01300 
Cursor  M,  28523  Lechur  sanges  haf  i  wroght.  c  1400  Destr, 


LECHERY. 

Troy  13037  Thus  the  lady  was  lost  for  hir  lechir  dedis, 
1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  511  Some,  .disgrace  alight  on  His 
lawful!  wife  or  on  his  luchard  mistris. 

Hence  t  Le'cherhed  [sec  -HKAD],  lechery ; 
f  Le  cherlike,  -ly  advs.t  Iccherously;  fXie*cher- 
ness,  lechery. 

c  1250  Gen.  <y  Ex.  770  J)at  folc  lunede  lecherlike.  Ibid. 
1997  He  wulde  don  is  lechur-hed  wift  iosepb,  for  hise  faire- 
hed.  c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  8059  The  totbur  lurkesin  lychernes, 
&  laghes  onerthwcrt.  li'id.  12604  Pa'1  Vlixes  the  lord, 
licherly  (>ai  saide,  Preset  [etc.].  cijn  \st  Eug.  />'X-.  Amcr. 
(Arh.)  Introd.  27  The  wymen  be  very  hoote  &  dy posed  to 
lecherdnes. 

t  Lecher,  v.  Obs.  [f.  LECHKK  sb.]  intr.  To 
play  the  lecher.  Hence  f  Le^chering///.  a. 

1382  WVCI.IF  Num.  xv.  39  Thei  folowen  not  her  owne 
tlion5tis  and  eyen,  by  dyuerse  thingis  lecherynge.  1594 
NASHK  L'nfort.  Trav.  ir  How  he  must  ..  drinke  carouse, 
and  lecher  with  him  out  of  whom  he  hopes  to  wring  nnie 
matter.  1605  SHAKS.  J.ear  iv.  vi.  114  The  small  gilded  Kly 
Do's  letcher  in  my  Mght.  1611  COK;I^,,  J-'oidr<-,  to  Icacber. 
1631  DONNK  Polytioron  130  To  letcher  i^  like  the  spider  that 
spinns  a  webb  out  of  hts  owne  bnwells ;  to  swill  and  drinke 
in  excesse,  is  to  turne  try pu- wife  and  wash  gults.  (/  1693 
I'rt/nhart's  Rabelais  in.  xlviii.  392  A  Lechen ng  Rogue. 
1756  /^'w/'-A'c/*  31  If  vanity  or  dress  allure  her  mind  To 
forfeit  fame  and  letcher  with  Mankind. 

Lechere,  obs.  form  of  LKKCHF.K. 
t  IiC'Cherer.  Obs.    Also  5-6  lecher  our.    f r>  f. 
LKCHKK  sb.  :  see  -EH  1  3.]   =].KCHKR  s/>. 

<~  1380  WVCLIF  ll'ks.  (1880)  102  ^if  J?ei  meyntenen  . . 
leccheronrs  of  here  owne  nieynnc  in  ht-re  housholde,  1422 
tr.  .Si-cn'ta  Secret.,  Pri~>.  I'rh>.  230  Tbo  that  haiie  ro.yh 
leggis  benc  lechureris.  1496  Dh>cs  .y  Panp.  i\V.  de  \V.  1531} 
v.  xix.  222/2  Vf  a  ileike  saye  that  it  is  lefull  to  slee  .. 
lecherors . , he  is  yneguler.  1575  Iv.  U.  Afpius  <^-  I  irtihiia 
D  ij  b.  The  ( lods  confound  sin  I,  U  chercrs.  1591  SI'AKKV  tr. 
Cat/an  s  GfM>t<tHti,-  36  He  is.  .;i  glutton,  a  leacherer.  1605 
Narr.  ^furthers  Sir  J.  l-'it:;  uS'u'  n  A  roysting  drunkard 
is  most  commonly  noted  for  an  incontinent  lecherer. 

attrib.  1494  1'  .\UVAN  C/trrn.  vi.  ccx.  225  She  bath,  .nempned 
her  lecheruiir  leman  (loddes  o\\  ne  preest. 

Lecherous  ^le'tj.iros  ,  a.  arch.  Forms :  4 
licheros,  lycher  o  us,  le  t)cherouae,  4  5  lec- 
cherous,  4-6  licherous,  5  lychorous,  luchrus, 
5-6  lichorous,  6  lechero«,  -us,  licharus,  leiche- 
rous,  6-S  letcherous,  4-  lecherous,  [a.  OK. 
hcht'roS)  etc.,  1.  Idhcitr  LKCHKH  sb.:  see  -ots.  Cf. 
LlCKEUOL'S.] 

I.  Addicted  to  lechery, 

1303  K.  Hivi  NNT.  llandl.  Synne  7589  pys  was  a  prest  ry^t 
ameious— And  amerous  men  are  leccherous.  <  1386  Cn.u'(  v.it 
Prol.  626  As  hoot  he  was,  and  lecherous,  as  a  sparwe.  t  1400 
MAI'NDKV.  iRi.xli.)  xv.  bg  Men  er  so  pruwde,  so  ennyous, 
so  gn;te  glotouns,  and  so  licherous.  1500-20  OL'NHAH  P<'t'»ts 
1.  41  He  said  he  was  ane  licberuss  bull,  That  croynd  bayth 
day  and  nychl.  1577  tr.  Jiitl/ingers  Dt\ad,'S  11592*  315 
Nero  that  bt-ast  ami  lecherous  monster.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham. 
ii.  ii.  609  Remorselesse,  Treacherous,  Letcherous,  kindles 
villa! ne !  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  7^  Semiramis 
..a  lecherous  and  bluinlie  woman  was  worshipped  by  the 
name  of  tin:  Syrian  Cioddes.se.  1773  I!KVDONK  Siiiiy  -\.v. 
iiS'.'g)  213  I.a/y,  lying,  lecherous  monks.  1876  HI.ALKIK 
Stints  AY//X''-  <f-  J-i/t'  125  Thy  murderous,  and  lecherous  race 
Have  sat  too  long  i'  the  holy  place. 

b.  Of  action,  thought,  etc.  :  Consisting  in  or 
characterized  by  lechery. 

f  1330  K.  Uki'NNi-:  L'/irtm.  uSiol  65  Licheros  lif  t>ei  led. 
1393  LAXGL.  /'.  /'/.  C.  vn.  194  Icli  had  lykynt;*;  to  lauhe  of 
leLlierous  tales.  1398  TKKVISA  Bayth.  De  /'.  A'-  xvi.  Ixxxvii. 
(14'j.S1  583  It  chastelh  lecberous  meuynges  and  maketh  good 
mynde.  a  1400-50  Alexander  4328  And  to  na  licherous 
UiNtes  leeue  ve  oure  membris.  1533  (»AU  Richt  I  ay  16 
Thay  . .  thinkkis  lichomus  thoclitiis.  1567  Gitde  $•  Godlit 
Ball.  (S.  T.  S.)  216  >it  war  his  factis  sa  lichorns.  1611 
COTGR.,  Soffret£t  wanton  dallying,  leacherous  ieasting, 
lascinious  toying.  1884  Chr.  Treasury  Feb.  97/2  Absalom's 
plot  to  assassinate  bis  eldest  brother  had  no  justification  in 
the  lecherous  crime  of  that  guilty  brother. 
C.  Of  drink,  etc.  :  Inciting  to  lechery. 

1382  WVCIJF  Prov.  xx.  i  A  leccherous  thing  win.  c  1386 
CiiAi.'CKR  Pard.  T.  221.  1393  LAM.L.  P.  PI.  C.  u.  25  Loth 
in  hus  lyne  thorw  lecherouse  drynke  Wykkydlich  wroght e. 
1506  I)AI.RVMI>LK  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  ir.  152  He  sett  out 
sum  leicberous  lawis,  that  his  flagitious  gaird..mycht  haue 
occasione  frilie  to  louse  a  brydle  to  al  thair  appetites.  1632 
SHERWOOD,  Lecherous  stufte,  poudre  agrippine.  [COTGK., 
Ponldre  Agrippin?,  any  meat,  that  prouokes,  or  enables, 
vnto  lust.] 

1 2.  =  LTCKEROUS  :  a.  fond  of  good  living, 
gluttonous;  b.  (of  food)  rich,  dainty.  Obs. 

1474  CAXTON  Chesse  112  The  sight  of  the  noble  and 
lichorous  metis.  1483— iP.  de  la  Tour  Bvij,  How  they 
ought  not.. to  yeue  fiesshe  ne  lychorous  metes  to  houndes. 
c  1483 —  Dialogues  viii.  33  Car  die  est  moult  f/orttet,  For 
she  is  moche  lichorous.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (1858) 

II.  228  With  gluttony  and  lichorus  appetyte. 
Hence  Le-cherously  adv.,  Le'cfcerousnesB. 
1340   Ayenb.    128    pe   guode   mannes   2one   pet  . .  leuede 

lecnerusliche.     1382  \VvcLiF  Lnkt  xv.  13  There  he  wastide 

his  substaunce  in   lyuynge  leccherously.      c  145°  Mir  pit  r 

Saluncioun  1651    One    leccherously   lyving    consumes   his 

substaunce,      1551    UIBLE  Isa.    Ivi.    Notes,   They   were.. 

dryuen  intoy*  profounde  and  deepe  sleepe  of  ygnoraunce,  of 

idlenes,  of  lecherousnesse,  and  of  pride.     1591   PERCIVALL 

j    Sp.  Did.,  Litxnriosantente^   lecherouslie.     1895  Min.  gt/t 

|    Nat.  Council  Congreg.  Ch.  U.S.A.  138  Laws  against  all 

manner  of  lecherousness. 

t  Le-cherwite,  a  perversion  (after  LECHER  sb.} 
1   of  OE.  legenvife  (see  LAIRWITE). 

1228  Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees)  I.  52  Lecherwyt. 
Lechery   (le'tJWi).      Forms :    3-5   leccherie, 
3-7  lecherie,  (3-5  -ye),  4  lechury(e,  -ure,  -uri, 
1    -wry,  lecVheri,  ?lec3ery,   licchery,  -ie,   lit- 
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cheri,  lychory,  -ery,  -eri,  -ore,  luchery,  4-5 
lecchery(e,  lechery,  -i(e,  lichery,  -ory,  4-6 
licherie,  5  lecuri  ?,  6  leicherie,  luchrie,  li-, 
lychorie,  lichery,  6-7  letcherie,  7-8  -ery,  leach- 
ery»  5~  lechery,  [a.  OF.  lecherie^  lichene,  f. 
lecheur  LECHKU  sk.~\  Habitual  indulgence  of  lust ; 
lewdness  of  living,  f  Also,  an  instance  of  this. 

c  1*30  Hali  Mtid.  n  pat  is  te  lust  of  leccherie  bat  riuleS 
ber  widinne.  (1250  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  3510  Oc  boredom  Sat  5u 
iie  do,  Ne  wend  no  lecherie  to.  01300  Cursor  M.  10046 
(Cott.)  pe  chnstite  o  bis  leuidi  Ouercumms  al  lust  o  lecheri 
V'ii>tt.  lichery].  c  1340  Ibid.  6476  (Trin.)  Do  no  lecchery  bi 
no  wommon.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  79  Of  be 
herte  comen  yvel  bou3tis,  in  yvel  wordis ;  mansleyingis, 
avoutrieris,  leccheries,  c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  r  762  After 
(Jlotonye  thanne  comth  leccherie.  a  1430  HOCCLEVE  De 
Reg.  Princ.  3656  Leccherye..is  hogges  lif.  a  is68AscHAM 
Scholem.  i.  (Arb.)  84  To  waulter,  with  as  litle  shame,  in 
open  lecherie,  as  Swyne  do  here  in  the  common  myre. 
a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  (1622)  225  The  Faulcons  fiercenesse, 
Sparrowes  letcherie.  1606  SHAKS.  TV.  .5-  Cr.  v,  i.  106 
Nothing  but  Letcherie  ?  All  incontinent  Varlets.  1616 
R.  C.  Times  Whistle  vi.  2649  And  this  I  holde,  that  secret 
letcherie  Is  a  lesse  sinne  than  close  hypocri.sie.  1822-34 
Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  92  The  Salacity  of  a  De 
bauched  Life,  or  lechery  produced  and  confirmed  by  habit. 
1888  igth  Cent.  July  40  A  new  motif  for  art  has  also  been 
discovered  in  death,  disease,  and  lechery. 

personified,  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  3014  Over-al  regnith 
Lecchery,  Whos  might  yit  growith  night  and  day.  1500-20 
DUNBAR  Poems  xxvi.  79  Lichery,  that  lathly  corss,  Berand 
lyk  a  bagit  horss.  1500  SPENSER  F.  Q.  \.  iv.  24  And  next 
to  him  rode  lustfull  Lechery  Upon  a  bearded  gote.  1640 
VORXE  Union  Hon.  17  You  cherish  three  daughters,  Pride, 
Covetousnesse  and  Lechery. 

b.fa 

c  1491  Chast.  Goddes  Chyld.  x.  26  Of  this  pryde  cometh 
a  spirituel  or  ghostli  lechery.  1606  DEKKEK  Sev.  Sinnes  i. 
i'Arb.1  17  The  Vsurer  Hues  by  the  lechery  on  mony,  and  is 
Bawd  to  his  owne  bag>.  1676  MARVELL  Mr.  Smirke  Wks. 
1875  IV.  77  [He]  will  violate  the  ecclesiastical  secret  rather 
than  lose  the  leachery  of  his  tattle.  1687  SETTLE  A'£/?. 
Dryden  38  Lash  him,  and  mortify  his  Letchery  of  writing 
Nonsense.  1692  E.  WALKER  tr.  Epictetus*  Mar.  (1737)  xlvi, 
For  Boasting  is  a  most  intemperate  Vice,  .'tis  the  Leach'ry 
of  the  Mind. 

fc.  transf.  Luxurious  or  inordinate  pleasure. 

1632  MASSISGER  City  Madam  n.  i,  Didst  thou  know 
What  ravishing  lechery  it  is  to  enter  An  ordinary)  cap-a-pie 
trimmed  like  a  gallant  ! 

t  Lechne,  ^-  Obs.  Forms:  i  Itecnian, le"cnian, 
l&cnian,  2  lechnien,  pa.  pple.  ilechned,  3  lac- 
nien,  lechiuien,  lechnive,  lecnen,  4  lechneu. 
[OE.  IsscniaHj  Idcnian  —  ON.  hvkna,  Goth.  Icki- 
non  :— OTeut.  *t£kimyant  f.  *!;t>kjo-z  LEKCH  s6.1] 
trans.  To  cure,  heal,  lit.  andyf^.  Also  ahsol.  to 
administer  medicine. 

coxx>  tr.  Bsedas  Hist.  iv.  xviii.  [xvi.]  (1890)  308  Se  3a  in 
ba:m  ilcan  dtelum  dea^ollice  la:cnod  \v.rr.  lacnad.  lacnodj 
wtes  from  his  wunduin.  ^950  Lindisf.  Gosp,  Luke  iv.  23 
La  lece  lecne  Sec  seulfne.  c  1000  /ELFKIC  Gram,  xxxiii.  (Z.j 
203  Medeor,  ic  lacni^e.  £1175  Lamb.  Horn.  83  Adam  \ves 
ilechned  burh  god  almihte  solf.  c  1205  LAV.  16584  To 
lechinien  \c  1275  lechnie]  ba  wunden  of  leofenen  his  cnihten. 
Ibid  19500  Sa  me  seal  lacnien  [^1275  lechui]  his  leomes  bat 
beoS  sare.  a  1225  After.  A*.  330  Uorte  lecnen  mid  be  seke, 
&  forte  healen  mide  hire  cancre.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  ix. 
189  Lame  men  he  lechede  [MS.  M.  lechnede], 
Hence  f  Lechning  vbl.  $b. 

(iooo  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  106  Se  asrest  of  (>yssum  wyrtum 
l;ecnunge  ^esette.  a  1225  Juliana  6  WiS  uten  lechnunge 
of  hire  libben  he  ne  mahte.  a  1240  Ureisun  in  Cott.  How. 
202  Hit  beo  mi  lechnunge  hit  beo  mi  bote. 

Lechriodont  (le-krwd^nt),  a.    [f.  Or. 
slanting  +  uSovr-t  o5oi5y  tooth.]      (See  quot.) 

1875  HUXLEY  in  Encycl.  Brit.  I.  760/2  The  one  end  of  the 
palatine,  .becomes  directed  transversely  to  the  axis  of  the 
skull,  immediately  behind  the  posterior  nostril,  its  teeth 
continuing  the  transverse  line  of  the  teeth  of  the  vomers. 
Salamanders  with  the  teeth  thus  disposed  have  been  termed 
'lechriodont'.  Ibid.  761/1  The  '  mecodont '  and  '  lechrio- 
dont'  Salawandrida. 

Lechwi :  see  LECHE. 

Lecideaceous  (l&itU^-Jas),  a.  Bot.  [f. 
mod.L.  Lecidea  +  -ACEOUS.]  Having  the  char 
acters  of  or  resembling  the  genus  Lecidea  of 
lichens.  So  Lecide  iform,  Leci  cleine  udjs. 

1855  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Lecideaceous.  1871  LKIGHTON 
Lichen-flora  154  Apotheda  simply  lecideine  or  patellaroid. 
Ibid.  392  Ardelhe  . .  rotundate,  lecideiform.  1900  B.  D. 
JACKSON  Bot.  Ter»ist  Lecideiform^  lecideine,  like  the  apo- 
thecium  of  Lecidea,  which  has  a  margin  of  the  same  colour 
^s  the  disk. 

Lecithin  (le-sibin).  Chem.  Also  -ine.  [f. 
Or.  \ftti0os  yolk  of  egg  +  -IN.]  A  nitrogenous 
fatty  substance  found  in  the  nerve  tissues,  the 
yolk  of  eggs,  blood,  and  other  fluids  of  the  body. 

1861  HULME  tr.  Mognin-Tandon  n.  in.  ii.  86  Helicine.. 
consists  . .  of  oleine,  . .  lecithine,  and  cerebrine.  1896  Ail- 
butt'sSyst.  Afed.  I.  165  A  phosphoretted  fat  termed  lecithin. 

attrib.  1873  RALFE  Pkys.  Chem.  75  Lecithin  hydro- 
chlorate. 

Leek  (lek),  dial.  Also  8  lack.  A  hard  sub 
soil  of  clay  or  gravel.  Also  attrib.*  as  lack-clay  ; 
leek-stone,  a  granular  variety  of  trap  rock  used 
in  some  parts  of  Scotland  for  the  slabs  of  ovens. 

1780  YOUNG  Tour  Jrel.  i.  199  Immediately  under  the 
moor,  is  a  thin  stratum  of  what  they  call  lack-clay,  which 
is  like  baked  clay,  the  thickness  of  a  tile.  1813  R.  KFCRK 
Agric.  Sitrv.  Berwick  41  A  half  lapidified  tough  and 
compact  clay,  called  leek  by  the  quarriers.  1862  PAGE  Adv. 
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contain  both  lettern  and  litany-stool.  1877  J.  D.  CHAMBERS 
Div.  Worship  6  There  should  be  Desks  or  Letterns  in  the 


Text~Bk.  Geol.  vli.  126  Before  the  improved  manufacture 
of  fire-bricks,  some  open-textured  varieties  [of  greenstone], 
known  as  Meek-stones',  were  largely  used  for  the  linings 
and  soles  of  ovens.  1899  DICKINSON  &  PREVOST  Cnmberld. 
Gloss.,  Leek,  a  hard  .subsoil  of  clay  and  gravel. 

Leek,  Leekar,  obs.  iorms  of  LAC  -,  LACQUER. 

Lecontite  ^1/kp'ntait).  Min.  [Named  by 
\V.  J.  Taylor,  1858,  after  Dr.  J.  L.  Le  Conte,  its 
discoverer:  see  -ITK.]  Hydrous  sulphate  of 
sodium  and  ammonium,  found  in  colourless  pris 
matic  crystals. 

1858  W.  J.  TAYLOR  \f\Ainer.  Jrnl.  Sci.  Ser.  ii.  XXVI.  273 
Lecontite  occurs  in  crystals  varying  greatly  in  size.  1868 
DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  635  Lecontite  ..  crystals  often  have  a 
coating  of  organic  matter. 

IiCCOtropal  (UVtirfpal),  a.  Bot.  [f.  Gr. 
AtVo-s  dish  +  -T/JOTTOJ  turning.]  (See  quot.  1900.) 

1889  in  Cenhtry  Diet.  1900  B.  D.  JACKSON  Bot.  Terms, 
Lecotropal^  shaped  like  a  horse-shoe,  as  some  ovules. 

Lectern  (le'ktain).  Forms:  a.  4-5  lettorne, 
5  leteron(e,  -vn,  letteroun,  letrone,  -une, 
leyterne,  letyrn,  5-7  lettron,  6  lettrone,  -une, 
letteron,  -ane,  litterne,  letaring,  6-8  latron(et 
6-7,  9  lettern,  7  lettren,  Sc.  lettering,  9  .Sir. 
lateran,  lattern.  £.  5  lectrone,  -un,  5-6  lec- 
tron,  -yne,  5-7  lectorn(e,  6  lecteron,  -erne, 
•urne,  9  lecturn,  6,  9  lectern.  7.  6  lecter, 
lector,  lettour.  [ME.  lettrun,  etc.,  a.  OF.  let- 
tntti)  leitnin,  semi-popular  form  of  late  L.  /cctrumy 
'analogium  super  quo  legitur  *  (Pseudo-Isidoie 
Lib.  Glossamm},  f.  leg-,  root  of  legere  to  read  : 
cf.  mulct  nun  milking  pail,  f.  mwlgere  to  milk. 
The  &  forms  are  influenced  by  the  L.  lectrum^  or 
perh.  rather  by  the  synonymous  med.L.  hctrtmtm, 
f.  the  same  root  (cf.  textrlnum  weaver's  shop,  f. 
tex-cre  to  weave),  which  was  the  more  usual  word 
in  eccl.  Latin  in  the  I5th  c. 

The  mod.F.  Intrin  (i^thc.  lientrin^  lent  r  in}  seems  to 
represent  a  mixture  of  OF.  Icitrnn  (the  vowel  of  the  first 
syll.  being  influenced  by  that  of  the  last)  with  OF.  letrin^ 
ad.  med.L.  lectrlnum.  There  seems  to  be  no  foundation 
for  the  common  statement  that  Isidore's  lectritm  is  ad.  Gr. 
Ae'jerpor,  for  which  no  other  sense  is  known  in  Gr.  of  any 
period  than  that  of 'bed',  'marriage-bed'.] 

1.  A  reading-  or  singing-desk  in  a  church,  esp. 
that  from  which  the  lessons  are  read ;  made  of 
wood,  metal,  or  stone,  and  often  in  the  form  of  an 
eagle  with  outspread  wings  supported  on  a  column. 

a.    £"1325  Deo  Gratias  18  in  E.  E.  /*.  (1862)  124  In  silke 
bat  comely  clerk  was  clad,  And  oner  a  lettorne  leoned  he. 
•  1425    yoc.    in   Wr.-Wiikker    648/27   Hie    ambo,    letrune.    j 
c  1440  Promp.  Fan1.  299/2  Leterone,  or  lectorne,  deske  (A*.     I 
lectrone,  H.t  P.  letrone,  or  lectrun,  S.  leteron,  or  letervn),     I 
lectrinum.     c  1475  Pict.    Voc.  in  Wr.-W nicker  757/1   Hoc 
lectrinhtm,  Hie  ambo,  Hie  discns,  a  leyterne.     1541  Ld. 
Treas.  Ace.  Scot,  in  Pitcairn  Crim.  Trials  I.  320*  To  be 
coveringis  to  the   Lettronis  in   be  Chapell,  xij   elnis  blak 
Birge  Sating.     1600  /  'cstry  fiks.  tSurtees)  278  For  mending 
of  the  letaring,  \\d.   1676  W.  Row  Contti.  Blair  s  Autobiog. 
ix.  (1848)  159  Mr.  Blair  went  to  the  lettren  and  took  the  Bible 


from  the  reader.     1845  Ecclesiologist  IV.  147  Thejiave  will 

contain 
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Choir. 

fig.  1401  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  78  So  longe  ..  thou  hast 
lerned  to  lyen  that  thl  tonge  is  letteroun  of  lyes. 

ft.    1432-50  tr.  Higden  (.Rolls'  VI.  447  [He]  puttehis  gloves 
on  a  lectryne  whiles  he  prayede.     1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg. 
165/1  Thenne  thys  felowe  wente  up  to  the  lectron  where  as 
saynt  James  preched.     1530  PALSGR.  238/1  Lecterne  to  syng 
at,   levtrayn.      1538   LELAND   ///«.    IV.    7    Buried   yn   the 
Paroche  Chirch  of  S.  Albane  under  the  Place  of  the  lectern 
in  the  Quier.      1571  GRINDAL  Injunct.  at  York  Bijb,  So 
that  a  conuenient  deske  or  lecterne,  with  a  rowme  to  turne    ' 
his  face  towardes  the  people  be  there  prouided.     1665  in    ' 
Dean  Grant'ille's  Rent.  App.  in  Miscellanea  (Surtees)  263    | 
The  Lectorne  and  Litany  De^k  are  meane  and  uncomely,    j 
1845  Times  3  Feb.  5/5  The  reading  desk  was  taken  away 
and  a  '  faldstool '  and  '  lectern  '  substituted.     1852   HOOK 
Ch.    Diet.   (1871)   437    The   lectern    in    English   cathedrals 
usually  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  choir  facing  westwards. 

y.  1516  Indenture  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886) 
II.  243  Of  the  Qwyer.  .the  oon  halfe  thereof  on  every  syde 
shall  be  double  staulled,  wyth  lyke  lettours,  Staulls,  and 
Seats.  1553  Mendlesham  Ace.  in  ^th  Rep.Hist.MSS.  Comm. 
593/2  Payde  to  Thomas  Whyghtyng  for  makyng  of  y*  lector 
that  stonde  on  the  alter  iiii^.  1566  in  Peacock  Eng.  Ch. 
Furniture  (1866)  38  An  old  lecter  wt  a  deske  yet  remaymnge. 

2.  Chiefly  Sc.  a.  A  reading-desk  in  a  private 
house,  b.  A  writing  desk  ;  an  escritoire.  To  be 
bred,  sent  to  the  lattern  :  seequots.  1825-80, 1888. 

1513  DOUGLAS  Atneis  vn.  Prol.  145  Seand  Virgill  on  ane 
lettrune  stand,  To  writ  anone  I  hynt  ane  pen  in  hand.  1517 
WATSON  Ship  of  Fools  A  ij,  I  make  my  lectrons  and  my 
deskes  clene  rygh[t]  often.  My  mansyon  is  all  repylnysshed 
with  bokes.  15,34  Ld.  Treat.  Ace.  Scot,  in  Pitcairn  Crim. 
Trials  I.  284*,  niji  elnis  sad  grene,  to  covir  the  Latronis  in 
the  Kingis  Study.  1561  MS.  Ace.  Treasurer  Edinl>.t  Ane 

;reat    four-square   latterane   turning  on  ane  vice,    a  1575 

^.arl  Huntlys  Death  in  Bannatyne  Jrnl.  Trans.  Scot. 
(1806)  486  The  whole  cofferis,  boxis,  or  lettronis,  that  the 
erle  him  self  had  in  handling;  and  had  ony  geir  in  keping 
in.  ci6io  J.  MELVILL  MS.  Mem.  5  (Jam.)  The  whole 
expenses  of  the  process  and  pices  of  the  lyble,  lying  in  a 
several  buist  by  themselves  in  my  lettron.  1691  Z.  HAIG 
in  Russell  Haigs  xi.  226  At  that  time  I  desired  to  be  put 
to  a  lettering.  1697  Inv.  in  Sc.  N.  $  Q.  Dec.  (1900)  90/1 
A  writting  latron  and  chamber  box.  1719  Wodrow  Corr, 
(1843)  II.  442,  I  have  forgot  my  book  of  Ministers'  names. 
. .  It  stands  behind  the  latron,  in  that  shelf  where  my  manu* 
script  sermons  stood.  1825-80  JA.MIESON,  'He  was  bred  to 
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the  Lettron '.  He  was  bred  a  writer ;  a  phrase  still  used  by 
old  people  in  Edinburgh.  1888  J.  RAMSAY  Scot,  ty  Scots. 
i8/A  C.  I.  iii.  181  It  was  in  those  days  [iBth  cent.]  very 
common  for  young  men  intended  for  the  bar  to  attend  a 
writer's  chambers. . .  In  a  word,  the  lattern,  as  it  was  called, 
answered  nearly  the  same  purpose  in  Scotland  that  the 
Inns  of  Court  did  to  the  English.  Ibid.  II.  63  People  of 
moderate  estate  used  to  send  their  eldest  son  for  some  time 
to  the  lattern. 

t  c.  (a)  A  music-stand  ;  (£'  see  quot.  1612.  Obs. 

1557-8  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  11.  292  A  lec- 
turne  for  y6  orgaines  in  the  quere.  1612  Sc.  Bk.  Rates  in 
Halybnrton's  Ledger  (1867)  297  Desks  or  lettrones  for 
wenien  to  work  on  covered  with  veluott,  the  pelce  vi/. 

d.  Sc.  (in  form  lateran}.  The  precentor's  desk 
in  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  church. 

1860  RAMSAV  Remin.  Ser.  i.  208  What  is  commonly  called 
the  Lateran  ;  a  kind  of  small  gallery  at  the  top  of  the  pulpit 
steps.  1871  W.  ALEXANDKR  Johnny  Gibb  xxxv.  (1873)  200 
The  mole-catcher  . .  now  occupied  the  precentor's  desk,  but 
..  on  great  occasions  he  would  always  have  Johnny  Gibb 
in  the  '  lateran  '  also. 

Lection  (le-kjan).  [a.  OF.  lectiun,  ad.  L.  lec 
tion-cm,  n.  of  action  f.  lect-t  legZre  to  read,  to  choose. 
iCf.  LESSON.)]  I.  Reading. 

-f- 1.  The  act  of  reading.     Obs.  rare. 

1669  WOODHEAD  St.  Teresa  \.  Pref.  (1671)  a.  The  frequent 
Lection  of  Books  of  Devotion.  1669  A.  BROWNE  Ars  Pict. 
To  Rdr.,  I  am  extreamly  unwilling  any  person  should,  .take 
the  trouble  of  casting  his  eye  here,  were  not  I  modestly  of 
the  opinion,  something  may  not  be  impertinent,  or  unworthy 
curious  mens  Lection. 

t  b.  A  particular  way  of  reading  or  interpretifff; 
a  passage.  Obs.  Cf.  F.  Ufon. 

1540  COVERDALE  Confttt.  Standish  (1547)  kviij,  Now  is 
Ka0oAtKo«  as  much  to  saye  as  imiuersaiis.  Which  worde 
like  as  ye  leaue  out  in  youre  lection  [etc.],  165*  GAULE 
Magastrom.  10  What  magician  will  account  of  them  so,  in 
his  way  of  lection?  Or  astrologer,  in  his  way  of  configura 
tion?  1702  W.  J.  Bntyn's  Voy.  Levant  x.  39  To  know  the 
different  Lections  of  this  Inscription. 

C.  concr.  A  reading  of  a  text  found  in  a  particular 
copy  or  edition.  "^Varioushctions^xtiz.-^  readings. 

a  1654  SELDES  Tahle-T.  (Arb.l  22  When  you  meet  with 
several  Readings  of  the  Text,.. be  sure  you  keep  to  what  is 
setled,  and  then  you  may  flourish  upon  your  various  lections. 
1659  ^p-  WALTON  Consid.  Considered  114  If  they  be  critical 
notes  they  cannot  be  either  in  part  or  in  whole  Various 
Lections.  1699  BENTLEY  PkaJ.  xiv.  461  In  the  Vossian  MS. 
it's  irdvra  for  iraaa. ;  which  may  seem  the  truer  Lection. 
1715  Popes  Iliad  i.  note  I.  47  The  grand  Ambition  of  one 
sort  of  Scholars  is  to  encrease  the  number  of  Various 
Lections.  1830  DE  QUINCE  Y  Bentley  Wks.  1857  VII.  172, 
I  confess  that . .  I  myself  am  offended  by  the  obtrusion  of 
the  new  lections  into  the  text.  1837-8  SIR  W.  HAMILTON 
Logic  xxxi.  (1866)  II.  149  Doctrines  originating  in  a  corrupt 
lection,  .have  thus  arisen  and  been  keenly  defended. 

2.  Eccl.  A  portion  of  a  sacred  writing  appointed 
to  be  read  in  church  ;  a  '  lesson '. 

1608  WILLET  Hexapla  Exod.  179  They  write  in  those 
parchments  certaine  sacred  lections  which  they  call  para- 
shoth.  1695  S.  HOOPER  Disc.  cone.  Lent  355  To  this  last 
describ'd  fewish  Order  of  Morning  Prayers  so  far  did  the 
Aiuient  Christian  agree,  as  to  begin  likewise  with  Lections 
and  Psalmody.  1846  MASKKLL  Mon.  Rit.  I.  p.  xxiij,  On 
Passion  Sunday,  the  first  Lections  were  from  Jeremiah. 
1861  BERESF.  HOPE  Eng.  Cathedr.  iqtk  C.  157  The  ambo 
or  ambones  . .  for  the  lections  of  Holy  Scriptures.  1885 
PATER  Marins  the  Epic.  II.  135  Those  lections,  or  sacred 
readings,  which  . .  occurred  at  certain  intervals  amid  the 
silence  of  the  assembly. 

1 3.  A  professional  or  tutorial  lecture.   Obs.  rare. 
1563-7  BUCHANAN  Re/orm.St.AndrosViIks.  (1892)  n  The 

portar  . .  sal  ryng  . .  at  sax  to  the  lesson  public  ;  befure  viij, 
twys  to  the  ordinar  lection. 

1 4.  A  lesion  to  be  learnt,  Obs. 

1621  Gitde  $  Godlie  Ball.  (S.  T.  S.1  233,  I  cry  in  generall, 
on  Spiritual!  &  Temporal),  This  lectioun  that  je  leir. 

II.   =£LKCTION. 

a  1300  Leg.  St.  Gregory  986  (Schulz)  pe  cardinals. .  bison  v 
God, . .  Her  leccioun  wele  to  do.  1462  Bitrg/t  Rec.  Peebles 
41872)  145  like  man  be  his  awn  vos  gaf  thair  lectioun  to  the 
sayd  Schyr  John,  xjas  LD.  BERNITHS  Froiss.  II.  xliL  129 
heading,  Howe  pope  Vrbane  and  pope  Clement  were  at  grete 
dyscorde  togyder,  and  howe  the  crysten  kynges  were  in 
varyaunce  for  theyr  lectyons.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot. 
(1858)  II.  698  The  haill  lectioun  that  tha  bad  gevin  him  till. 

Lectionary  le'kjanari).  EccL  (Also  in  Lat. 
form.)  [ad.  eccl.  L.  lectiomiri  urn,  f.  L.  lection-em 
LECTION  :  see  -ABY.  Cf.  ¥.  leitionnaire.}  A  book 
containing  'lessons'  or  puitiuns  of  Scripture  ap 
pointed  to  be  read  at  divine  service  ;  also,  the  list 
of  passages  appointed  to  be  so  read. 

1780  T.  WARTON  Life  Sir  T.  Pope  (ed.  a)  337  note^  [The] 
lectionary  contained  all  the  lessons,  whether  from  scripture, 
or  other  books,  which  were  directed  to  be  read  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  1790  R.  PORSOS  Lett,  to  Travis  153  A  Gallic 
Lectionary,  which  is  reputed  to  be  now  about  1200  years 
old,  and  contains  the  entire  epistle  of  John,  except  the  three 
heavenly  witnesses.  1802  KANKKN  Hist.  France  II.  ii. 
n>7  They  should  be  furnished  with  a  mass-book,  a  lee- 
tiunarium,  or  book  of  lessons.  1846  MASKELL  Mon.  Kit. 
I.  p.  xxv,  Among  the  Laml>eth  MSS.  there  is  an  English 
Lectionary.  1865  Lu.  LYTTKLTON  in  Englishman's  Mag. 
Feb.  167  The  question  of  our  Lectionary  generally,  or  of  ihe 
selection  of  Lessons  to  be  read  in  Church  on  Sundays  and 
on  other  days.  1871  O.  SHIPLEY  Gloss.  Eccl.  Terms  s. v. 
Missal,  liefore  the  offices  were  combined  in  a  single  volume, 
several  books  were  necessary,  the  Sacramentary,  Lectionary, 
Antiphonary,  and  others. 

II  Lectistemium  (WrtlrtS'JuHhn).  Also  7 
anglicized lectistern(e.  [L.,  f.  lecti-t  lectus  couch, 
bed  +  stern-2re  to  spread.] 


LECTOR. 
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LECTURE. 


1.  Roman  Antiq.  A  sacrifice  of  the  nature  of  a 
feast,  in  which  images  of  the  gods  were  placed  on 
couches  with  food  before  them  as  if  for  them  to  eat. 

1597  BKAKD  Theatre  God's  Judgcm.  (1631)  158  The  Priests 
tfotng  :ibout  to  pacific  the  anger  of  their  gods  with  Lectisterns 
and  sacrifices.  1600  HOLLAND  Lh<y  v.  xiii.  188  By  celebrating 
a  Lectisterne.  1701  ADDISON  Jlittt.  Medals  \,  19  Lectister- 
niums  and  a  thousand  other  antiquated  names  and  cere 
monies.  1857  HiKCH  Ane.  lottery  (1858)  II.  290  A  lectister- 
nium  to  the  infernal  gods. 

2.  Med.     (See  quot.) 

171*  QUINCV  Lex.  Physico-Med,,  Lcctisterninm  is  used  by 
some  Writers  for  that  Apparatus,  which  is  necessary  for  the 
Care  of  a  sick  Person  in  lied.  [Hence  in  BAILEY,  etc.] 


Lector  ^le-kl^a).    Also  6  lectour.     [a.  L.  lector 
reader,  agent-n.  f.  Isgtre,  lect-  to  read.      Cf.   F. 


1.  Eccl.  An  ecclesiastic  belonging  to  one  of  the 
minor  orders,  whose  duty  originally  consisted  in 
reading  the  '  lessons '. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  201/2  Julyan . .  entrid  in  to  relygyon 
.  .and  seined  to  be  holy  and  was  made  lector.  1588  A.  KING 
tr.  Canisiiis'  Catech.  106  Four  inferiours,  to  wit,  the  order 
of  ostiars,  lectors,  Exorcists  and  Acolyts.  1637  GII.LF.SPIF. 
Kitg.  Pop.  Ceretn.  IV.  iv.  19  A  lectors  publike  reading  of 
Scripture  in  the  Church  upon  the  Sabbath  day.  1847  Ln. 
LINDSAV  Chr.  Art  I.  p.  clxxix,  The  custom  was  that  the 
lector  should  not  begin  to  read  till  the  bishop  nodded  to 
him.  185*  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Caliista  (1890)  339  The  Lector, 
a  man  of  venerable  age,  taking  the  roll  called  Lcctionarintii, 
and  proceeding  to  the  pulpit,  read  the  Prophets  to  the 
people.  1885  Catholic  Diet.  (ed.  3)  381/1  The  singing  of 
the  Gospel  was  not  always  reserved  to  the  deacon  . .  and  . . 
the  lector  still  recites  the  Gospel  in  the  Greek  Mass. 

2.  A  reader  ;  chielly  spec,  a  '  reader  '  or  lecturer 
in  a  college  or  university  (now  only  Hist,  and  with 
reference  to  foreign  use,  e.  g.  that  of  Germany). 

1563-7  BUCHANAN  Reform.  St.  Anifros  Wks.  (1892)  6 
Personis.  The  Principal.  Ane  Lectour  Publik.  Vj  Regentis. 
Ilntl.  7  Wagis  of  the  Personis  . .  The  public  lectour  ane 
hundreth  markis.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Lecturer,  or  Lectonr,  a 
publick  Professour,  a  Reader  of  Lectures.  1708  Lonti.  Gaz. 
No.  4406/1  Cardinal  Carpegna,  First  Lector  of  the  French 
College  of  Theatins.  1880  Edin.  Rev.  Apr.  331  Vincent  de 
Ueauvais  was  lector  or  Librarian  to  St.  Louis.  1890  '  ROLF 
UOLDRF.WOOD'  Miners  Right  (1899)  178/1  Handing  in  the 
depositions  . .  he  desired  us  to  read  for  ourselves.  I  was 
chosen  lector. 

Hence  f  Le  ctoress,  a  female  instructor. 

1634  W.  TIRWHYT  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  270  Now  after  she 
hath  ..  bin  threescore  yeares  a  Lectoresse  in  vice  [F.  a 
tnseignt  soixante  ans  le  vice], 

Lectorate  (le-ktorA).  Eccl.  [ad.  eccl.  L.  lecto- 
ratus,  f.  L.  lector  LECTOR.]  The  office  of  lector. 

1876  T.  A.  DIXON  tr.  Sigharfs  Albert  Gt.  51  The  duties 
of  his  first  lectorate.  1885  Catholic  Diet.  (ed.  3)  510/1  The 
Lectorate  was  the  first  order  conferred  on  young  clerics. 

Lector^n,  obs.  forms  of  LECTERN. 

t  Lectory  '.  Obs.  rare~l.  [Put  for  *alectory, 
ad.  L.  alectoria,  sc.  gemma  (Pliny),  f.  Gr.  d\fnrwp 
cock  :  cf.  ALECTORIAN.]  =  COCK-STONE. 

c  1275  Lituc  ran  172  in  O.  E.  Misc.  98  Of  Amatiste,  of 
calcydone,  of  lectorie,  and  tupace. 

t  Lectory  '*-.  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  leclori-wn,  f. 
L.  lect-,  legHre  to  read.]  A  reading-place. 

1387  TREVISA  liigdtn  (Rolls)  III.  361  The  seide  Plato 
cailede  the  howse  of  Aristotille  the  lectory  or  redenge  place 
IL.  lector in >«]. 

Lectour,  obs.  variant  of  LECTOR,  LECTURE. 

Lectress  (le'ktres).  nonce--Md.  [f.  LECTOR 
+  -ESS  (suggested  by  F.  lectrice :  see  next).] 
A  female  reader. 

1867  Miss  THACKERAY  Village  on  Cliff  35  'She  advanced 
through  the  countries  of  Devon,  Somerset  and  Gloucester ' 
.  .says  the  little  lectress,  in  a  loud  disgusted  voice. 

Lectrice  (le'ktris).  [a.  F.  lectrice,  ad.  L. 
lectrix,  fem.  of  LECTOR.]  A  woman  engaged  as  an 
attendant  or  companion  to  read  aloud. 

1889  in  Century  Diet. 

Lectron(e,  obs.  forms  of  LECTERN. 

Lectrure,  variant  of  LETTKURE  Obs. 

Lectnal  (le-kti^al),  a.  rare-",  [ad.  late  L. 
lecludl-is  (perh.  a  faulty  reading),  badly  f.  L.  lectu-s 
bed,  couch.]  (See  quots.) 

1775  ASH,  Lectnal,  confined  in  bed,  proper  to  be  confined 
in  bed.  1823  CRABB  Technol.  Diet.,  Lectnal,  an  epithet  for  a 
distemper  which  requires  a  person  to  be  confined  to  his  bed. 

t  Le'Ctuary.  Obs.  Also  3-5  letuarie,  4 
latuarye,  letuare,  4-5  let(e)wary,  -ye,  4-6 
letuary,  5  lect-,  lett-,  lytwary,  letwerye, 
lettorye,  letuarye,  6  lectuarie.  [Aphetic  form 
of  ELECTUARY.  Cf.  OF.  letuaire]  An  electuary. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  226  He  haued  so  monie  busies  ful  of  his 
letuaries.  CI374  CHAUCER  Troylvs  v.  741  To  late  cometh 
be  letuarye,  Whan  men  be  cors  vn-to  be  graue  carye.  c  1400 
Lanfrancs  Cinirg.  183  Make  herof  a  letuarie  not  to  hard 
soden.  _  1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Prir.  Pri-v.  240  Moche 
worth  is  the  lytwary  y-makyd  of  fuste  and  aloes.  1435 
MISVN  Fire  of  Love  i.  fii.  (1896)  7  With  be  whilk  bai  ..  has 
gretter  comforth  ben  may  be  trowyd  of  gostely  letwary. 
1453-4  Dttrh.  MS.  Com.  AW/,  In  confeccione  vocat.  lettorye. 
1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xxx.  (Percy  Soc.)  149,  I  shall 
provide  for  you  a  lectuary,  Which  after  sorow  into  your 
herte  shall  sinke.  1528  PAYNEL  Salerne's  Regim.  Y  ii, 
Whan  pepper  is  ministred  in  lectuaries  it  is  holsome  for  the 
coughe.  1578  LYTE  Dcnioens  vi.  xciii.  778  Turpentine  in  a 
lectuarie  with  honey,  clenseth  the  breast  and  the  lunges. 

Lectuce,  obs.  form  of  LETTUCE. 

Lectun,  variant  of  LEIGHTON  Obs.,  garden. 
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I  Le'ctnral,  a.  Obs.  [f.  LECTURE  sb.  +  -AL.] 
Of  the  nature  of  a  lecture. 

1657  KEEVK  God's  Plea  Ep.  Ded.  to  Relig.  Cit.  16  Scholas- 
ticall  inlricacies,  and  lecturall  disquisitions. 

Lecture  (Ic'ktjfu),  sb.  Al*o  5  letture,  6 
lectcur,  -tur,  6-7  lector,  [ad.  L.  lectura*  f. 
lect->  legZrc  to  read :  see  -URE.  Cf.  F.  /tv/«;r.] 

f  1.  The  action   of  reading,  perusal. 
Also,  that  which  is  read  or  perused.     Obs. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  viu.  x.  (1495)  311  He 
dysposyth  a  man  and  makith  him  able  to  letture  and  to 
wrytynge.  c  1450  LYDG.  Secrecs  379  With  alle  these 
vertues  plentevous  in  lecture.  1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  vi.  24 
By  thynspection  and  lecture  of  theyr  wrytyngys.  a  1586 
SIDNEY  A  sir.  $•  Stella  Ixxvii,  That  face,  whose  lecture 
shewes  what  perfect  beantie  is.  1612  SHELTON  Qitix,  \.  \.  4 
He  plunged  himselfe  so  deepely  in  his  reading  of  these 
bookes,  as  he  spent  many  times  in  the  Lecture  of  them  whole 
dayes  and  nights.  1642  BOVI.K  in  Listnore  Papers  Ser.  n. 
(1888)  V.  115,  I  have  receaued  a  great  deal  of  contentment 
..by  the  lecture  of  those  particularity's  of  my  Brother's  .. 
victoryes.  1642  SIR'!'.  BKOWNK  Relig.  Med.  54  Were  I  a 
Pagan,  I  should  not  refrain  the  Lecture  of  it  [the  Bible]. 
1741  MiDOLBTON  Cicero  II.  ix.  290  He  addressed  it  [the  De 
Sftttftutt]  to  Atticus,  as  a  lecture  of  common  comfort  to 
them  both,  in  that  gloomy  scene  of  life  on  which  they  were 
entring.  1790  CATH.  GRAHAM  Lett.  Ednc.  130  The  French 
poetry  I  would  limit  to  Boileau  [etc.]  ..and  the  Latin  lectures 
to  selected  plays  of  Terence  [etc.].  1829  [I.  R.  BEST]  Pers. 
ry  Lit.  Mem,  401  No  one  . .  ought  to  be  contented  with  a 
single  lecture  of  a  work  that  requires  such  attentive  study. 

1 2.  The  way  in  which  a  text  reads  ;  the  *  letter ' 
of  a  text ;  the  form  in  which  a  text  is  found  in  a 
particular  copy,  a  lection.  Obs. 

c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  32  lie  bei  ware  bat  bei  knitt  not  falsly 
a  wey  be  wilt  fro  |>e  lecture.  1538  COVKRDALE  Prol.  N.  T. 
To  Rdr.,  Where  as  the  Greke  and  the  olde  awncient 
authours  reade  the  prayer  of  oure  lorde  in  the  xi.  Chapter 
of  Luke  after  one  maner  . .  I  folowe  their  lecture.  1680 
H'et-k/y  Man.  Ingen.  2  He  thinks  their  multiplicity  and 
various  lecture  prove  prejudicial  to  many  Students. 

3.  The   action    of  reading   aloud.      Also,   that 
which  is  so  read,  a  lection  or  lesson,  arch. 

1526  TINDAI.E  Acts  xiii.  15  After  the  lectur  of  the  Iruve 
and  the  prophetes.  1534  SIR  T.  MORE  Treat.  Pass.  Wks. 
1301/1  And  vp  on  thys  arose  thys  newe  counsayle.. whereof 
oute  piesent  lecture  speaketh.  1539  BIDLK  (Great)  2  t  <'>•.  ni. 
14  In  the  lecture  of  the  okle  testament.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl. 
Pol.\'.  Ixxv.  §  4  With  solemne  recitall  of.  .lectures  Psalmes 
and  praiers.  1623  LISLI-:  sftlfric  on  O.  -y  A".  Test.  Pref.  P  i3 
He  that  comiuered  the  Land  could  not  so  conquer  the 
language,  but  that  in  memory  of  our  fathers,  it  hath  been 
preserved  with  common  lectures.  1664  BOLTEEL  Birintltea 
74  He  repeated  the  Lecture  uf  this  Message.  1764  M,m. 
G.  P Salmanazar  272,  I  could  easily  enough  understand 
Loth  their  lectures  of  the  Old  Testament  and  their  prayers. 
1849  C.  BKONIT.  Shirley  xxvii.  396  She  began  to  read.  The 
language  had  become  strange  to  her  tongue:  it  faltered: 
the  lecture  flowed  unevenly.  1849  ROCK  Ch.  of  J-'athers 
IV.  xii.  126  Then  came  a  lecture  out  of  some  pious  writer. 
a  1873  LVTTON  Pansanias  \\.  iv.  (1878)  427  She  seemed 
listening  to  the  lecture  of  the  slave. 

4.  A  discourse  given   before  an  audience   upon 
a  given  subject,   usually   for  the   purpose   of  in 
struction.     (The  regular  name  for  discourses   or 
instruction    given    to   a  class    by  a   professor   or 
teacher  at  a  college  or  University.  Cf.  sense  5.) 

1536  Act  27  //<•«.  I'll!  c.  42  §  4  To  reade  one  opyn  and 
publique  lectour  in  every  of  the  said  Universities  in  any 
such  Science  or  tonge  as  (etc.].  1576  FLEMING  Panopl. 
Epist.  341  In  that  College  it  was  his  happie  lucke,  to  reade 
in  the  open  schooles  in  Latine  that  thereby  he  ..  procured 
to  his  hearers  exceeding  great  profile  by  his  learned  lectures. 
1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  n.  in.  243  Say,  we  read  Lectures  to  you, 
How  youngly  he  began  to  seme  his  Countrey,  How  [etc.]. 
1628  COKE  On  Litt.  280  b,  But  now  Readings. .haue  lost., 
their  former  authorities :  for  now  the  cases  are  long,  obscure, 
and  intricate.  .Hker  rather  to  Riddles  than  Lectures.  1662 
GEKIUKR  Princ.  5  Lectures  on  the  Art  of  Architecture,  which 
have  laid  before  them  the  most  necessary  Rules.  1741 
WATTS  Improv.  Mind  i.  ii.  Wks.  1813  VIII.  19  Public  or 
private  lectures  are  such  verbal  instructions  as  are  given  by 
a  teacher  while  the  learners  attend  in  silence.  1821  CRAIG 
Lect.  Drawing  viii.  420  In  this,  as  I  have  shown  you  HI 
a  former  lecture,  the  statues  of  antiquity  will  afford  you 
little  assistance.  1827  Oxf.  Univ.  Guide  56  The  Common 
Law  School,  where  the  Vinerian  Professor  reads  his  Lectures. 
1847  KMEKSON  Poems,  Monadnoc  Wks.  (BohnJ  L  436,  I  can 
spare  the  college  bell,  And  the  learned  lecture  well. 

b.  Applied  to  discourses  of  the  nature  of  ser 
mons,  either  less  formal  in  style  than  the  ordinary 
sermon,  or  delivered  on  occasions  other  than  those 
of  the  regular  order  of  church  services  ;  formerly, 
a  sermon  preached  by  a  'lecturer*  (see  LECTURER  2). 

In  Scottish  use,  the  term  formerly  denoted  a  discourse  in 
the  form  of  a  continuous  commentary  on  a  chapter  or  other 
extended  passage  of  Scripture. 

1556  Chron.  Gr.  Friars  (Camden^  63  The  xxv.  day  [of 
September,  1549]  Cardmaker  rede  in  Powlles,  &  sayd  in 
hys  lector  that  he  cowde  not  rede  there  the  xxvij.  day. 
1642  T.  LKCHFORD  Plain  Dealing  11867)  51  Upon  the  week 
dayes,  there  are  Lectures  in  divers  townes,  and  in  Boston, 
upon  Thursdays.  1675  BAXTER  Catk.  T/ie^l.  u.  xii.  265 
Our  late  Lectures  against  Popery.  1696  S.  SKWALL  Diary 
17  Sept.  (1878)  I.  433  Mr.  Mootiey  preaches  the  Lecture 
from  Acts  13.  36.  1724  R.  WODROW  Life  J.  IVotinnu  (1828) 
191  Those  useful  and  necessary  exercises  we  in  this  church 
call  Lectures.  1729  in  G.  Sheldon  Hist.  Deerfieldt  Mass. 
(1895)  I.  459  His  Custom  was  to  Preach  a  Lecture  once 
a  month,  and  a  Sermon  the  Friday  before  the  Sacrament. 
1773  M.  CUTLER  \nLife,  fyc.  (1888)  L  41  Mr.  Leslie  preached 
thelecture,  afternoon.  1895  A.  R.  MAC£WEN  Life  j.  Cairns 
xiii.  323  The  lecture  gave  place  to  a  sermon  of  a  more  or 
less  hortatory  type. 


C.  A  course  or  series  of  lectures,  given  regularly 
according  to  the  terms  of  their  foundation ;  a 
foundation  for  a  lecturer  ;  a  lectureship. 

1615  SIR  G.  BUCK  in  Stow  Annals  980  In  this  (Gresham) 
colledgeare  by  this  worthy  Founder  ordained  seauen  senerall 
lectures  of  seauen  seuerall  Arts  and  faculties,  to  be  read  pub- 
likely,  le  1650111  Wood  A  t/i.  ( >.rt>ti.  ( 1899  '111.  149  Mr.  Richard 
Gardner  of  this  parish,  a  phisitian,  gave  for  a  catechisme 
lecture  200  Ii.  1702  C.  MATHER  Magn.  Chr.  in.  n.  v.  (1852) 
382  They  gathered  among  themselves  a  convenient  salary 
to  support  him  still  amongst  them  :  though  his  lecture  were 
gone.  At  Karl's  Coin  then  he  tarried,  and  prepared  for  the 
lecture  to  be  settled  the  next  three  years  in  Towcesler, 
1730  HOAIM.KY  Life  S.  Clarke  ir  C.'s  Serin.  I,  In  the  year 
1704,  He  [Clarke]  was  callM  forth. .to  preach  Mr.  Boyle's 
Lecture,  founded  by  that  Honourable  Gentleman,  to  assert 
and  vindicate  the  Great  fundamentals  of  Natural  and  Re 
vealed  Religion.  1780  J.  BANIMSKL  (title\  Eight  Sermons 
preached,  .in  the  year  1780,  at  the  Lecture  founded  by  the 
late  rev.  and  piuus  John  Bampton  M.A. 

d.  The  audience  or  class  attending  a  lecture. 

1848  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Loss  fy  Gain  7  He  coloured,  closed  his 
book,  and  instanter  sent  the  whole  lecture  out  of  the  room. 

5.  The  instruction  given  by  a  teacher  to  a  pupil 
or  class  at  a  particular  time  ;  a  lesson.  Obs.  exc. 
in  University  use  :  see  4. 

1545  BKINKI.OW  C<w///.  xxii.  (1874)  52  Let  scholes  be  mam- 
teyned  anil  lectures  to  be  had  in  them  of  the  .iij.  tongys, 
—  Hebrew,  Greke  &  Latyne.  1552  HULOLT,  Lectur,  or 
readynge  in  scholes,  called  the  kinges  Icctur,  or  common 
Icctnr.  n  1568  AscHAMtSV/id/tVH.iI.  (Arb.J  87  These  bookcs, 
I  would  haue  him  read  now,  a  good  deale  at  euery  lecture. 
1596  SHAKS.  Tain.  S/ir.  in.  i,  24  You'll  leaue  his  Lecture 
when  1  am  in  tune?  1597  *^  ^t.  Return  fy.  Parnass.  \\.  i. 
793  Wilt  please  you,  Sir,  to  sit  dowtie  and  repeatc  you  re 
lecture?  1644  Mi  I/ION  Ednc.  Wks.  (18-47)100/1  But  heie 
the  main  skill  and  groundwork  will  be,  to  temper  them 
such  lectures  and  explanations  upon  every  opportunity. 
1765  FOOTK  Commissary  I.  Wks.  1799  II.  14  The  man  .. 
attends  every  morning  to  give  him  a  lecture  upon  speaking. 

tb.  fig.  A  'lesson',  an  instructive  counsel  or 
example.  Obs. 

1575  G.xsroir.NK  GlasscGo"'.  I.  v.  Poems  1870  11.23,  I  sawe 
a  frosty  bcanlul  si.ho!ema4er  instructing  of  four  lusty 
young  men  erewhyle  as  wecame  in,  but  if  my  Judgement  du 
nut  f.iyle  me,  1  may  chaunce  to  read  some  of  them  an<iihi_T 
KiUin:.  1593  SH.\KS.  Lid.r.  618  And  wilt  thon  tie  tin- 
schoole  whiMe  Lust  shall  k-arne  ?  Must  he  in  thee  rend 
lectures  of  such  shame?  1624  C.M'T.  SMITH  I'ir^inia  in. 
xi.  ••.)  He  uas  againe  to  k-arne  his  Lecture  by  experience. 
1633  Bi>.  HALL  Aledtt.  Proem,  Every  thing,  that  we  sc.-, 
n-.uls  us  new  lectures  of  wisdom  and  piety.  1697  I'OIIKK 
./«.'/'/.  Greece  in.  iv.  (1715'  21  Achilles's  Shield  ..  is  ;i  Lc-c- 
tiiie  of  Philosophy,  1745  Matriu/ony,  Pro  .y  Con  4  ( lew- 
g;ius  of  Uruss  are  Lectures  uf  the  Mind.  1755  YOUNU 
Ccnttinr  n.  Wks.  1757  IV.  142  Heaven  means  to  make  uiu; 
half  of  the  species  a  moral  lecture  to  the  other. 

6.  An  admonitory  speech;  esp.  one  delivered  by 
way  of  reproof  or  correction  ;  *  a  magisterial  repri 
mand  '  (J.).     Phr.  to  read  (a  person)  a  lecture. 

1600  SHAKS.  ./.  Y.  L.  in.  ii.  365,  I  haue  heard  him  read 
many  Lectors  against  it.  1602  —  Ham.  n.  i.  67  So  by  my 
former  Lecture  and  aduice.  1622  FLETCHER  Sea  I'oy.  iv.  ii, 
Ye  have  read  me  a  faire  Lecture,  And  put  a  spell  upon  my 
ton-lie  for  fay[n]ing.  1633-1851  [see  CUHTAIN-LECTUKK]. 
17015  Kcflex.  upon  ^Vr*«:«7e(  1707) 298  Which  moral  Lecture 
js  out  of  its  Place.  1713  ADDISON  Cn/o  ii.  i.  29  Numidia 
will  t»e  blest  by  Cato's  Lectures.  1732  LLIHARD  St't/tos  II. 
MIL  229  Our  young  bridegroom  receiv'd  a  ternhle  lecture. 
1867  J'AKKMAN  Jesuits  ^V.  Amer.  xix.  (1875)  --£3  The  mis 
sionary  answered  with  a  lecture  on  the  duty  of  forgiveness, 

7.  attrib.  and  C'omh.^  as  lecture-book,   -hearing, 
-room,   -table,   -theatre;    t  lecture-day,  'the   ap 
pointed  day  for  the  periodical  lecture  of  the  muni 
cipality  or  parish  ;  in  the  New  Kngland  colonies 
it  seems  to  have  been  usually  Thursday'  (Ci'tif. 
Diet.} ;    t  lecture-sermon,  a  sermon  of  the  char 
acter  of  a  lecture,  or  forming  part  of  a  set  course. 

1857  I'USF.Y  Real  Presence  i.  11869*  I1X  ^ne  altered  con 
fession  [of  Augsburg]  ..  became  the  'Lecture-book  in 
Lutheran  states.  1616  HIKRON  Wks.  I.  589  Let  not  the 
*  lecture-day,  now  when  the  sermon  is  ended,  be  made  a  day  uf 
voluptuous nesse.  1677111 1.  Mather  Prei>alency  Prayer  (1864) 
264  note.  It  was  agreed  that  Lecture-day,  July  25th,  1677, 
should  be  kept  as  a  Fast.  1768-74  TUCKEK  Lt.  ,\'at.  (1834) 
II.  207  Placing  all  in  faith,  together  with  'lecture-hearing, 
hymn-singing,  ..and  other  means  of  strengthening  it.  1829 
in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  III.  104  The  *Lecturc 
Rooms. .to  be  provided  with  desks.  1703  S.  SKWALL  Diary 

5  Aug.  (1879)  II.  83  Mr.  Thomas  Bridge  preaches  his  first 
"Lecture-Sermon.    1736  J.  ELIOT  (title)  The  Two  Witnesses. 
. .  Being  the  Substance  of  a  Lecture-Sermon,  preach'd  at 
the   North-Society  in   Lyme,  October  29,  1735.     (11751  J. 
BAMPTON  /K///,  I  direct,  .that. .a  Lecturer  be  yearly  chosen 
..to  preach  eight  Divinity  Lecture  Sermons.    1654(11  Willis 

6  Clark  Cambridge  11886.)  III.  166  A  small  room  for  the  use 
of  the  Lecturer,  with  a  separate  entrance  to  the  *Lecture- 
Table.  Ibid.  168  The  Museum,  and  "Lecture-Theatre  remain 
as  at  present. 

Lecture  (le-ktjfu),  v.    [f.  LECTURE  j£.J 
1.  intr.  To  deliver  a  lecture  or  lectures.     Also 
f  to  lecture  it. 

c  1590  GREKNE  Fr.  Bacon  ix.  16  Men  that  m*y  lecture  it 
in  Germany,  To  all  the  Doctors  of  your'Belgicke  scholes. 
1637-50  J.  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  320  Mr.  Robert 
Bruce,  . .  they  now  haveing  no  minister,  almost  everie  day, 
either  preaching  in  the  morning,  or  lectureing  at  even.  1774 
GOLDSM.  Rctal.  86  But  now  he  is  gone,  and  we  want 
a  detector,  Our  Dodds  shall  be  pious,  our  Kenncks  shall 
lecture.  1861  Sat.  Rev.  21  Dec.  631  No  one,  we  should 
think,  ever  lectured  at  one  of  the  common  institutions  with 
out  seeing  the  most  absurd  burlesque  of  his  discourse  in  the 
next  week's  local  paper.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  iii.  §  6. 146 
The  Oxford  Dominicans  lectured  on  theology  in  the  nave 
of  their  new  Church. 
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LECTTIBEB. 

2.  trans.  To  deliver  lectures   to   or   before  (an 
audience) ;  to  instruct  by  lecture.     •)•  Also,  to  stir 
uf>  by  lectures  or  sermons. 

1681  R.  L'EsTRANGE  Kelnfs'iiAfnslalf  (ed.  3)  48  They  set 
to  work  a  Preaching  Ministry,  and  Lectur'd  up  the  people 
into  a  Gospel-frame.  1706  Reflex,  iifon  Ridicule  249  If  '.s 
hut  :i  week  ago  that  Simonet  was  still  lectur'd  in  the  civil 
law.  1735  POPE  P.p.  Lady  83  So  Philomede,  lect'ring  all 
maukmd  On  the  soft  Passion.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  N. 
v.  i.  in.  ii.  (1869)  II.  348  The  teacher,  .while  he  is  lecturing 
liis  students.  1784  COWPER  Task  VI.  182  From  dearth  to 
plenty,  and  from  death  to  life,  Is  Nature's  progress  when 
she  lectures  man  In  heavenly  truth.  1850  MRS.  JAMKSON 
Leg.  Monast.  Ord.  (1863)  146  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
lecturing  his  monks  every  morning,  from  some  passage  in 
Scripture. 

b.  To  read  out!  tales)  to(an  audience),  nonce-use. 

1814  CARV  Dante,  J'ar.  xv.  118  Another  ..  lectured  them 
Old  tales  of  Troy. 

3.  To  address  with  some  severity,  or  at  some 
length,  on  the  subject  of  conduct,  behaviour,  or 
the  like  ;  to  admonish,  rebuke,  reprimand. 

1706  Reflf.r.  iipKti  Kii/iciilc  (1707)  172  The  most  ordinary 
Folly  incident  to  old  Men,  is  to  he  perpetually  Lecturing 
Youth.  1779  MAIL  D'AKBI.AY  Lell.  Jan.,  I  have  been., 
plentifully  lectured  already  upon  my  vexation.  1818  in 
J.  Maclean  /list.  CM.  .V.  Jersey  (1877)  II.  175  This  mornmi; 
we  suspended  one  student,  and  three  others  were  lectured 
before  the  Faculty.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Kng.  xix.  IV. 
367  Those  whom  he  had  lectured  withdrew  full  of  resent 
ment.  The  imputation  which  he  had  thrown  on  them  w:is 
unjust.  1858  R.  S.  SUKTEKS  Ask  Muiitiiiii  xlv.  203  Having 
lectured  Tom  well  on  the  importance  of  sobriety.  1882 
VitouDr.S/iertStMl.  118831 IV'1  vi.  70  He[Becket]  lectured 
the  bishops  for  their  want  of  understanding. 

Lecturer  (le'ktjiiraj).  Also  6  lectorer.  [f. 
LECTTKE  v.  +  -KK!  :  it  is  possible  that  the  earlier 
lectorer  is  not  a  misspelling,  but  an  extension  of 
LECTOR,  and  lecturer  an  interpretative  alteration  ] 

fl.    =  I.ECTOK  i.  Obs. 

1570  KOXE  A.  ff  M.  (ed.  2)  94/2  [He]  was  commend.,1 
uf  Cyprian  to  certayne  brethren  to  haue  hym  for  theyr 
lectorer.  1647  N.  BAI'ON  /'/V.  Gffi'l.  Kng.  i.  x.  (1739)  18 
Lecturers  came  next,  who  served  to  read  and  expound. 

2.  One  of  a  class  of  preachers  in  the  Church  i>f 
England,   usually  chosen  by  the  parish  and  sup 
ported   by   voluntary   contributions,    whose    duty 
consists  mainly  in  delivering  afternoon  or  evening 
'  lectures'. 

1583  SIL'HIJF.S  Anat.  Alms.  II.  (1882)  87  Preachers  and 
lectuiers,  that  haue  no  peculiar  flockes,  nor  charges  ap 
pointed  them,  a  1654  SELDKN  Table-  T.  (Arh.t  67  Lecturers 
do  in  a  Parish  Church  what  the  Fryers  did  heretofore,  get 
away  not  only  the  Affections,  but  the  I'.nunty,  that  should 
he  hestow'd  upon  the  Minister.  1666  PEI-VS  Diary  15 
July,  To  church,  where  our  lecturer  made  a  sorry,  silly 
sermon.  1696  Pim.Lirs  (ed.  5),  Lei  hirer...  Used  now.a- 
days  for  a  Minister  that  preaches  at  a  Parish  Church  in 
the  Afternoon,  having  no  settled  Benefits,  but  only  the  free 
gift  of  the  Parishioners,  a  1715  liUHNKT  Own  Time  (1724! 
i.  178  Thai  the  half  conformity  of  the  Puritans  before  the 
war  had  set  up  a  faction  in  every  city  and  town  between 
the  lectuiersaiul  the  incumbents.  1732-8  NEAL  Hist.  I'nrit. 
II.  207  These  Lecturers  were  chielly  Puritans,  who  . .  only 
preached  in  the  afternoons.  1827  Ox/.  Univ.  Guide  10 
Four  Lecturers,  appointed  to  preach  in  rotation  before  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation,  are  elected  by  the  Mayor,  Recorder, 
Alderman,  and  Assistants.  1844  Act  7  •$•  8  Viet.  c.  59 
§  i  Whereas  in  divers  Districts,  Parishes,  and  Places  there 
now  are  or  hereafter  may  be  certain  Lecturers  or  Preachers 
in  the  Holy  Orders  of  Deacon  or  Priest.. appointed  to 
deliver  or  preach  Lectures  or  Sermons  only,  without  the 
Obligation  of  performing  other  clerical  or  ministerial 
Duties. 

3.  One  who  gives  lectures  or  formal  discourses 
intended  for  instruction,  esp.  in  a  college  or  uni 
versity.      In   some   universities,  one   who   assists 
a  professor  in   his   department  or   performs   pro 
fessorial  duties  without  having  the  corresponding 
rank  or  title  (equivalent  to  the  '  Reader'  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge). 

1615  Si kG.  BUCK  in  Stow ^««/?/59So[(iresham  College]  To 
euery  lecturer  or  reader  is  prouided  .  fiftie  pounds  of  Annuall 
Fee.  1622  PEACHAM  Conipl.  Gent.  ix.  (1634)  77  Doctour  Hood, 
sometime  Mathematical!  Lecturer  in  London.  <ii642..Hik 
W.  MONSON  Naval  Tracts  IV.  (17041  437/2  The  Maintenance 
of  a  Lecturer  of  Navigation.  1705  HEARNECWA-cA  16  July 
(O.  H.  S.)  I.  8  Mr.  Swinfm  ..  was  chosen  Lecturer  of 
Grammar  for  the  University.  1845  Miss  MITFORD  in 
L'Estrange  Life  III.  xi.  199  Mr.  Taylor,  the  medical 
lecturer  at  Guy's.  1882  JEAN  L.  WATSON  Life  R.  S. 
Candlish  viii.  94  An  institution,  consisting  of  a  professor 
and  lecturer,  should  be  established. 

Le-cturership.  rare.  [f.  LECTURER  +  -SHIP: 
see  next.]  =next. 

1891  A  thetixiim  22  Aug.  256/2  More  posts,  such  as  lecturer- 
ships,  professorships,  ordinary  or  extraordinary. 

Lectureship  (le-ktjiujip).  [f-  LECTURE  sb. 
(sense  4c)  +  -SHIP.  For  the  formation  cf.  clergy- 
ship^  The  office  of  lecturer :  a.  in  a  church. 

1634  CANNE  Neciss.  Sefar.  i.  §  3.  51  Many  of  these  [pastors 
leave  their  sheep]  when  they  see  a  richer  lectureship  comming 
toward  them.  1654  GATAKER  Disc.  Apvl.  36  The  Lecture- 
ship  at  the  Rolls  being  vacant.  1720  SWIFT  Fates  Clergy 
men  Wks.  1755  II.  u.  27  He  got  a  lectureship  in  town  of 
sixty  pounds  a  year;  where  he  preached  constantly  in 
person.  1827  HONE  Every-day  Bk.  II.  370  He  served,  .the 
curacy  and  lectureship  of  St.  Botolph.  1900  Oxf.  Uni:\ 
Calendar  35  University  Patronage  . .  Afternoon  Lecture 
ship,  St.  Giles,  Oxford . .  Rhayader  Lectureship. 
b.  in  a  college,  university,  or  like  place. 
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1707  HKARNE  Collect.  19  Sept.  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  49  Levins  .. 
got  the  Moral  Philosophy  Lectureship.  1863  E.  HITCHCOCK 
Remin.  Amherst  Coll.  48  A  list  of  the  Professorships, 
Preceptorships,  Tutorships,  and  Lectureships  in  the  College 
to  the  present  time.  1871  FRASER  Life  Berkeley  a.  17 
Lectureships  in  chemistry,  lx>tany,  and  anatomy. 

Lecturess  (le  ktjurt-s).  [f.  LECTUHER;  ste 
-ESS.]  A  female  lecturer. 

1825  T.  HooK^?rt>.  -V  Doings  Ser.  n,  Manof  Many  Friends 
I.  162 'lint'  continued  the  animated  lecturers,  'you  must 
understand  that'  [etc.].  1883  HLACK  Shamion  Bells  xxxi, 
The  lecturess  seemed  very  self-possessed. 

Lecturette  (,lekt[ure*t).  Also  -et.  [f.  LEC 
TURE  sb,  +  -ETTE.]  A  short  lecture. 

1867  J.  MACFARLANR  Mem.  T.  Archer  iv.  89  The 
lecturette  began.  1888  Ch.  Times  XXVI.  1109  There  are 
twenty-three  lectures  in  the  volume,  and  the  Preface  is 
a  lecturet  in  itself.  1895  Naturalist  114  A  series  of  lec- 
turettes  on  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life. 

Lecturing  (le-ktjurirj),  vbl.sb.    [f. LECTURED. 

+  -INC  *.]     The  action  of  the  vb.  LECTURE. 

a  1656  Bi1.  H  ALL  Some Special,  in  Life  42  Rem.  Wks.  (1660), 
Complaining  of.  .my  too  much  liberty  of  frequent  Lecturings. 
1694  Acts  Gen.  Assembly  10  That  the  ministers  ..  shall 
in  their  exercise  of  lecturing  read  and  open  up  to  people 
some  lurge  and  considerable  portion  of  the  Word  of  God. 
1841  in  Aleut.  <7.  7i7t'/«£r  (1847)  xvi.  610  That  department 
of  pulpit  ministrations  called  in  Scotland  lecturing,  which 
is  so  universal  in  the  north,  and  so  strangely  rare  in  the 
south.  1861  HL'GHFS  Tom  ]',nni>n  at  Oxf,  vii.  (1889)  60 
A  little  mild  expostulation  or  lecturing.  1892  Athenxnm 
9  July  53/3  Sir  Robert  Ball's  chapter  on  the  observatory  is 
..composed  with  that  skill  which  has  made  his  public 
lecturing  so  famous. 

attrib.  1817  COBBKTT  Pol,  Reg.  XXXII.  358  There  \<.  now 
to  be.  .no  Lecturing  place,  .without  a  Licence.  1818  MKS. 
SHKLLEY  Frankenst.  ii,  I  went  into  the  lecturing  room. 

Le'Cturing,  ///.  a.     [-TNG  y.]     That  lectures. 

1794  MATJUAS  Purs.  Lit.  (1798)  359  Hume's  words  are 
..remarkable  in  this  lecturing  age.  1881  Miss  URADDON 
A$pk.  1. 163  He  was  always  a  lecturing  old  thing. 

f  Le'cturize,  v.  Oh.  rare—1,  [f.  LECTURE  sfr. 
+  -I/.K.]  intr.  To  deliver  lectures,  to  *  hold  forth  *. 

1643  A.  BROMF. Saint's  F.nconragettit.  vii.  Poems  (1661)  138 
\Ve  must  preserve  Mecannicks  now,  To  Lecturizeand  pray, 

Lecturn :  see  LECTERN". 

Lectuse,  obs.  form  of  LETTUCE. 

Lecyth.  (le-si)>).  Bot,  [ad.  niod.L.  Lecythis 
(see  below).]  A  plant  of  the  order  Lecythidacex 
(typical  genus  Lecythis}. 

1846  LINDLEY  I 'eg.  Kingd.  740  Lecythidaceae— Lecyths. 

I!  Lecythus  (le'sij^).  Gr.  Antiq.  1M.  lecythi 
(-J»3i).  [ad.  Gr.  \rjKvQos  (whence  late  L.  lecylhus).] 
A  vase  or  flask  with  a  narrow  neck. 

1857  BIRCH  Anc.  Pottery  (1858)  I.  40  A  small  vase  in  the 
Museum,  .exactly  resembles  a  lecythus  or  oil  cruse.  1889 
Athenaeum  4  May  575/3  Two  white  and  black  lecythi. 

Hence  Le'cythoid  a.,  resembling  a  lecythus. 

iSSgAtJit'fi&itw  4  May  575/3  From  the  same  tomb  came. . 
a  black-figured  lecythoid  vase. 

Led  («d), /p.  «•     [Pa«  pplc-  °f  LEAD  vl~\ 

1.  In  various  nonce-uses  (see  the  vb.). 

1570  1-KViNS  Manij>.  48/38  Ledde,  tfucfus.  a  1586  SIDNEY 
Arcadia  iv.  (1629)  425,  I  would  suffer  this  fault  . .  to  be 
blotted  out  of  my  minde,  by  your  former  led  life.  1754 
RICHARDSON  CrA>w//fw!iHI.  xxii.  203  Is  not  in  his  own  power. 

He  suffers  himself  to  be  a  led  man. 

afaol.  1895  I^aily  AVTM  1 1  July  5/1  The  fusion  is  adopted 
by  the  leaders  and  half  repudiated  by  the  led. 

2.  Led  horse •,  a  spare  horse,  led  by  an  attendant 
or  groom  ;  also  a  sumpter-  or  pack-horse.     Also 
transf.  in  led  tub,  etc.,  (Mining)  :  see  quot.  1851. 

i66z  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olearins"  I'vy.  Ambass.  21  Twenty  led 
Horses,  with  great  silver  Chains  instead  of  Hridles.  1718 
Freethinker  No.  109  r  4  With  an  Hundred  Led-Horses  in 
his  Train.  1806  A.  DUNCAN  Nelson's  Funeral  35  The  car 
riage  was  drawn  by  six  led  horses.  1842  BARHAM  Ingot. 
Leg.  Ser.  ii,  Smugglers  Leap  19  The  led-horse  laden  with 
five  tubs  or  more.  1851  GKKKNWKLI.  Coal-trade  Terms 
Northnmb.  i*j-  Durh.  35  A  led  tub  or  corf  means  a  spare  one, 
for  the  barrowman  to  leave  empty  with  the  hewer,  whilst 
the  full  one  is  being  put  to  the  flat  or  crane. 

3.  That    follows    slavishly    or    as   a    Sycophant. 
Led-faptaint    a   hanger-on,    dependant,    parasite. 
So  also  led-^eater,  -\  friend ,  poet . 

1672  WVCHEHLEY  Liwe  in  \\'ood  i.  j,  Every  wit  lias  his 
cully,  as  every  squire  his  led  captain.  1679  SHAOWI-.I.L 
True  Widfnv  i.  Wks.  1720  III.  123  He  is,  in  short,  a  Led- 
eater.  .and  Dry  Jester  to  gaming  and  jockey-  1-ords.  1710 
SU.KI.K  Tatler  No.  208  p  2  There  is  hardly  a  lich  Man  in 
the  World,  who  has  not  such  a  led  Friend.  1745  H.  WAL- 
POLE  Lett.  (1846)  II.  68  Churchill,  whose  ted-captain  he  [Sir 
John  Cope]  was.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  I.  A  led 
captain  and  trencher-man  of  my  Lord  Steyne.  1866  Daily 
Tel.  16  Jan.  7/4  In  the  last  century  opera  singers  used  to 
keep  led-captains  in  their  pay,  who.. swore  their  employers 
were  incomparable,  and  defied  those  who  dared  denial  to 
the  duello.  1881  SAINTSBUKY  Dryden  53  Elkanah  Settle 
was  one  of  Rochester's  innumerable  led-poets. 

4.  Led  farm  :    a  farm   held  and  controlled  by 
a  non-resident  farmer.  Sc. 

1813  SCOTT  Guy  M.  1,  The  Deuke's  no  that  fond  o*  led 
farms.  1899  CROCKETT  Kit  Kennedy  sSThe  Hack  o'  Beyont 
was  a  solitary  place,,  .and  was  situated  on  a  led  farm. 

transf.  1858  CAKLYLK  F'redk.  Gt.  \.  u.  iv.  92  He  trans 
ferred  the  Markgrafdom  to  Hrandenburg,  probably  as  more 
central  in  his  wide  lands  ;  Salzwedel  is  henceforth  the  led 
Markgrafdom  or  Marck. 

Led,  Ledare,  obs.  forms  of  LID,  LEADER. 
Ledder(e,  -ir(e,  -yr,  obs.  ff.  LADDER,  LEATHEK. 
JJeddy,  obs.,  So.  and  dial,  form  of  LADY. 


LEDE. 

t  Lede.  Obs,  Forms  :  a.  sing.  I  leod,  3-5 
leode,  lede,  3  ledd,  4  leude,  lued,  lud(e,  4-6 
led,  5-6  Sc.  leid,  5  leyde,  7  leed.  0.  pi.  i,  3 
leode,  3  leoden,  3-5  ledes,  3-6  ledis,  4-6 
le(e)de,  4  leodes,  le(u)dez,  ludes,  -us,  leedes, 
led,  Sc.  lide,  4-5  Sc,  ledys,  5-6  Sf.  leid,  6  Sc. 
laidis.  [Repr.  three  different  but  closely  related 
OE.  words:  (i)  OK.  Ifod  fem.f  nation,  people; 
not  found  elsewhere  in  Teut.  as  fern.,  but  corre 
sponding  in  sense  with  the  masc.  sb.  OHG.  lint  ' 
(MHG.  //«/,  also  neut.\  MPu.  lief,  ON.  tjC-r 
people  (whence  ME.  LITH  followers).  (2)  OE. 
/tfode,  lt-oday  Northumb.  //a/a,  pi.,  men,  people  • 
OS.  liudi  (MDu.  liede,  Du.  /»</«*),  OHG.  liuti 
(MUG.  little,  mod.G.  lente),  ON.  /yd/V.  (3)  OK. 
AWstr.  masc.,  man  (occurring  only  as  a  poetical 
word  for  '  king  %  and  in  the  compounds  burhltod 
(-//W)  burgher,  fandttod  inhabitant);  not  found  in 
the  other  Teut.  langs.  Cognates  outside  Tent,  are 
OS1.  Ijuilii  masc.  sing.,  people,  nation,  pi.  Ijtidije 
j>eople,  folks,  I^ettish  laudis  fem.  sing.,  people. 

The  relation  between  the  Teut.  words  is  uncertain,  but 
the  Slavo-Lettic  cognates  suggest  that  the  OTeul.  type  uas 
a  collective  sing.  "  leudi-s  masc.,  people,  the  plural  of  which 
had  naturally  much  the  same  sense  (cf.  jolk^  folks].  The 
OK.  masc.  sing.,  with  the  sense  '  man  ',  seems  to  have  been 
evolved  from  the  plural  meaning  'peuple'.  The  Jem. 
gender  of  the  OK.  Icod  people,  and  the  form  leoda.  dfoda)  in 
the  pi.  instead  of  leode*  seem  to  be  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  synonymous//(W  fem. 

The  Teut.  word  is  commonly  regarded  as  from  the 
OAryan  root  7lendh-t  whence  (loth.  lnuiant  OS.  tiodatt, 
Ob',  li'odatt)  to  grow,  spring  ifri>m,>.] 

1.  A  people,   nation,   race.     Also,  persons  col 
lectively,  'people*. 

P>eou'itlfi'jy2  (Gr.)  Ic  Sasjeode  heold  fiflis  wintra.  971 
Blickl.  Horn.  2ui  lieneuentius  &  Sepontanus  hatton,  ^a  twa 
leode.  c  i2op<)KMiN  7166  Forr  ^iff  ^e  richemann  issbraK& 
grimme  .  ,  Hiss  lede  |>att  iss  unnderr  hinim  Hinnn  drede^J*. 
a  1250  rrov.  /Klfred  27  in  O.  E.  Misc.,  pvs  quej*  Aluied  .  . 
wolde  ye  mi  leode  lusten  cure  louerde.  a  1300  Cursor  A/. 
4246  Men  war  bar  o  sarzin  lede.  Ibid.  8225  All  naciun  and 
lede  aght  vr  lauerd  for  to  drede.  1362  LANGL.  /'.  /V.  A.  vi. 
38  Ther  nis  no  laborer  in  tins  leod  that  he  loueth  more. 
c  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  v.  xiii.  5800  Fra  hys  kyn  till  ane 
wncouth  lede.  i  1740  HKNKV  Wallace  x.  227  tor  thai  me 
hayt  mar  na  Sotheroun  leid. 

b.  //.  In  the  alliterative  phrase  land  and  lede  t 
i.  e.  land  and  vassals  or  subjects. 

a  1000  Andreas  1321  (Gr.)  Hafa^t  nu  J>e  anum  call  Selih- 
had  land  &  leode.  c  1330  Arth.  <V  Alerl.  86  And  gaue  him 
bothe  land  and  kde  'I'o  help  his  childer  after  his  day. 
1377  LAN*,  i..  /'.  /Y.  11.  xv.  520  When  Constantyn.  .holykirke 
dowed  With  londes  and  ledes  loideshipes  and  rentes. 
<  1430  Srr  Tryam.  1269  V  make  the  myn  heyre  Of  londe 
and  of  lede.  fc  1475  Syr.  towe  Dfgre  13?,  I  wyll  forsake 
both  land  and  lede,  And  become  an  hermyte.  15.  .  Merc/i. 
$•  .Vc«  in  Ha,  1.  £.  /'.  P.  I.  133  He  was  a  grete  tenement 
man,  and  ryche  of  londe  and  lede. 

c.  Phrases.     All  lede,  all  people,  all  the  world, 
everybody.     In  lede,  among  people,  in  the  land, 
on  earth. 

n  1273  Pr<n>.  SElfred  334  in  O.  E.  Misc.,  Hit  is  said  in 
tede  cold  red  is  quene  red.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  5490  (^uen 
he  went  al  lediss  wai.  Ibid.  15480  Ha  bou  ludas  traitur, 
thtf,  felunest  in  lede.  Ibid.  23040  At  bis  dome,  .sal  al  lede 
in  four  be  delt.  c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  1677  pai  loued  al  in  lide. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  5345  Hade  he  lyuyt  in  lede,  he  hade  ben 
lorde  here,  c  1450  HOLLAND  Hmvlat  288  The  trewe  Turtour 
and  traist-.Wrait  thir  letteiis  at  lenth,  lelest  in  leid.  <  1460 
Emate  702  He  thowghth  .  .  That  she  was  non  erdyly 
wyght  ;  He  saw  never  non  shuch  yn  leede. 

2.  //.  I'ersons  collectively,  'people*;  the  people 
subject  to  a  lord  or  sovereign  ;  one's  own  people, 
countrymen. 

Betnvitlf  vto  (Gr.)  We  synt  ^unicynnesseata  leode.  ciooo 
Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xix.  14  Da  hatedon  nine  his  leode  ..& 
cwaedon;  nyllaS  bast  ^  ofer  us  rixie.  (-1205  LAY.  1784 
LiftSen  ba  leoden  ^at  heo  on  londe  comen.  a  1310  in 
Wright  Lyric  P.  xii.  42  5ef  V  maV  betere  l*ode,  To  mi 
latere  leode.  1340-70  .  -J  lex.  <V  Dimi.  141  As  was  be  langage 
of  be  lond  wib  ludus  of  inde.  c  1350  Will.  Palcrne  390 
Whan  be  loueli  ludes  seie  here  lord  come.  1393  LANGU 
/'.  PI.  C.  xvi.  306  Many  man  hath  bus  loye  here  for  alle 
here  wel  dedes,  And  lordes  and  latlyes  ben  callid  for  leodes 
that  thay  haue.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  9056  And  of  his  ledis 
ben  lost  mony  lell  hundrith. 

3.  sittg.  A  man,  person  ;  esp.  one  of  the  (  men  ' 
or  subjects  of  a  king  or  chief  ;  a  subject.    Also  /<?(•/. 
in  OK.,  a  king, 

Btowulf  "$\\  (Gr.)  Wlanc  Wedera  leod  word  after  spraec. 
13..  Gaw.  ty  Gr,  Knt.  1195  J>e  lede  lay  lurked  a  ful  longe 
tmyle.  13.  .  E.  K.  Allit.  P.  B.  614  Lenge  a  lyttel  with  £y 
letle  I  lo?ly  biseche.  1362  LANGL.  /*./'/.  A.  v  I.  6  Thei  a  leod 
metten,  Apparayled  as  a  palmere.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  6441 
For  all  the  grefe  of  J>o  Grekes,  &  be  grete  bronge,  Was  no 
led  mit-ht  hym  let.  c  1430  Hymns  Virg.  106,  I  warne  vche 
leod  bat  liueb  in  londe.  <  1460  Toivnelry  Myst.  iii.  48  Kuery 
liffyng  leyde,  Most  party  day  and  nyght.  1508  DUNBAR 
TnaMariit  Wemen  441  Se  ^e  nought,  allace  !  }one  lustlese 
led  so  lelelyscho  luffit  hir  husband.  1535  Srnr  AST  CVvff. 
Sf0t.  (1858)  I.  543  5outhheid..at  na  leid  experience  will  leir. 
a  1650  Earle  Westmorland™  in  Furnivull  Percy  Folio  I. 
318  A  noble  Leed  of  high  degree. 
b.  As  a  form  of  address. 

13.  .  Gaw,  <V  Gr.  Knt.  675  I3i  Kryst,  hit  is  scabe,  bat  bou, 
leude,  schal  be  lost  bat  art  of  lyf  noble  !  13.  .  E.  E.  Allit.  P. 
A.  541  pe  lorde  .  .  Called  to  be  reue  '  lede  pay  be  nieyuy'. 
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LEDELESS. 

thus  he  wiait  . .  To  Wihjam  Wallace  as  a  conquerour.  '  O 
lowit  leid,  with  worschip  wys  and  wiclit;  Thow  wetray 
help  [etc.]. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  lede  folk,  temp,  king, 
knight,  shame,  spcl,  thegn;  lede  bishop,  a  bishop 
of  a  district  (hence  -bishopric) ;  lede-quide, 
nationar  ranguage;  lede-rune,  ?an  incantation; 
arso,  ?  a  mysterious  doctrine. 

a  1000  O .  E.  Chron.  an.  971  (Cotton  MS.)  Se  waes  xrest  to 
Dorke  ceastre  to  xleod  bisceope  Rehalsod.  ?«I3OO  Shirts 
Eng.  in  O.  E.  Misc.  145  O[)e  \x:  Icod  biscoprychc  on 
Rouecestre.  cijas  C/iran.  Eng.  322  in  Ritson  Mctr.  Rom. 
II.  283  Ant  twenty-sevyn  he  made  also  Leod  Inschones 
thereto,  ciaos  LAV.  6627  He  fra-Mnede  )>is  *leod-folc  a:fter 
heore  kineleouerde.  Ibid.  6025  Werren  on  alche  legiun  ^us 
feole  Meod-kempen.  Bcoivulf  54  (Gr.)  Beowulf  Scyldtnu 
leof  'leodcynin?;.  c  1105  LAY.  867  Ich  habbe  |>cs>!e  leod 
king  ileid  in  mine  benden.  Ibid.  7459  And  bene  king  lairde 
al  bas  *leod-cnihtes.  Ibid.  2914  Kaer  Leir  . .  ba  we  a"  ure 
"leod-quide  Leirchestre  clepiaS.  ciooo  Sax.  Lttcka,  II. 
138  Wib  felcre  yfelre  *leodrunan  . .  jewrit  writ  him  bis 
^reciscum  stafum.  c  izos  LAV.  9121  Her  beo5  to  bisse  londe 
icumen  seolcuSe  leod-ronen.  find.  15488  Heo  guimen  loten 
weorpen  mid  heore  leod-runen.  Ibid.  26297  Nu  is  hit 
inuchel  'leod*come  jif  hit  .seal  h"S  a-ligt;e.  Ibid.  15757  He 
cuSe  tellen  of  rclche  *leod-spelle.  Ibid.  6674  He..lelte 
laSien  him  to  al  his  *leod-beines. 

Iiede,  obs.  variant  of  LKAD  sb.  and  v. 
Lede,  variant  of  LEKD',  Obs.  language. 
I  Ledcless,  a.    Obs.  rare-1.     In  4  leudlez. 
[f.  LEDE  +  -LES«.]     Without  a  companion. 
13. .  Cmu.  t)  Gr.  Knt.  693  Oft,  leudlez  alone,  he  lengez  on 

t  Lcdcly ,  a.  Obs.  rare.  In  3  leodlioh.  Ue- 
longing  to  the  jieople  or  nation,  national. 

ciaoj  LAV.  14698  Al  bat  leodliche  folc  bat  luucckn  ure 
drihten. 

IiC'dcii.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms  :  I  16den, 
leeden,  lyden,  loodeu,  3-4  loodon,  ledene,  2-6 
leden,  4-5  ledne,  4  ledono,  lidene,  ledyn, 
lyd(e)ne,  ludene,  4-7  ledden,  5  lydyn,  7 
leaden,  7,  9  Hdden.  See  also  LxfD l.  [OK. 
Ktien,  repr.  a  Celtic  or  early  Romanic  pronuncia 
tion  of  L.  l.allnum  LATIN,  was  confused  with  the 
native  Uden,  lyden,  leaden  language,  f.  Uode  people. 
LEDE.  (For  the  etymological  sense  cl.  ftSiad 
language,  f.  ii'oii  people.)  The  confusion  seems 
to  have  originated  with  the  compound  Mc-Kden 
'  book-language '  (see  BOC-LEDEN),  which  was 
fashioned  by  popular  etymology  as  a  more  intel 
ligible  synonym  for  IxJcn.] 

fl.  Latin.     (See  also  B<IC-LEDEN.)     Only  OE. 

r897  K.  yKLFRKD  Gregory's  Fast.  Pref.  3  Of  Lacdenc  on 
Enghsc  areccean.  cyoo  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  v.  xx.  (1891)  466 
And  Leden  him  w;es  swa  cufi  it  swa  ^emimor  swa  swa 
Englisc.  c  1050  ByrhtfcrtKs  Hnndtac  in  Aitglia.  VIII.  321 
Enchiridion  bait  ys  manualis  on  lyden. 

1 2.  The  language  of  a  nation,  people  or  race ; 
a  '  tongue  '.  Obs. 

,1000  6'rt.r.  Lecchd.  III.  no  p<et  ys  on  ure  leodcne 
hneccan  sar.  cizoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  141  Hie  is  ihaten  .. 
englene  quen  marie  bat  is  on  ure  ledene  se-steorre.  a  1225 
Alter.  K.  130  Vor  al  so  muchel  seio  bis  word  Dauid,  on 
Ebreuwische  leodene,  as  strong  to^ein  be  ueond. 

fb.  The  speech  or   utterance  of  a   person  or 
class  of  persons ;  form  of  speech  ;  way  of  speak 
ing.     (Cf.  LEED  i  b.)  Obs. 

c  1320  Cast.  Lcrve  32  No  monnes  moub  ne  be  i-dut,  Ne  his 
ledene  i-hud.  c  1350  Will,  ralt-mc  782  pan  hec  meeues  too 
hur  mouthe  &  makes  his  lidene.  1377  LANGL.  /'.  n.  B.  xv. 
253  Though  he  crye  to  Cryst  . .  I  leue  His  ledne  be  in  owre 
lordes  ere  lyke  a  pyes  chiteryng.  c  1400  Dtstr.  Troy  13276 
The  songe  of  bo  Syrens  was  selly  to  here  !  With  a  ledyn 
full  lusty  &  likyng  with-all.  1593  SHEHSER  Col.  Clout  746 
Those  that  do  to  Cynthia  expound  The  ledden  of  straunge 
languages  in  charge.  1596  —  /'".  Q.  iv.  xi.  19  He  was  expert 
in  prophecies,  And  could  the  ledden  of  the  Gods  vnfold. 

fc.  poet.  Applied  to  the 'language' of  birds.  Obs. 
1340-70  Alisajiniterfoi  pe  ludene  of  bat  language  [sc.  of 

birdsl  felli  bei  knowe.  £1386  CHAUCER  Sqr.'s  T.  427  She 
vnderstood  wel  euery  thyng  That  any  fowcl  may  in  his 
leden  seyn.  1303  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  C.  xv.  186  pe  larke,  bat  is 
a  lasse  fowel  is  loueloker  of  lydene.  c  1425  Seven  Sag.  (P. ) 
3238  And  that  wyt  God  hym  gafe,  That  on  fouls  lydyn  he 
couthe.  1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  xvi.  xiii.  283  A  woondrous 
bird  . .  That  in  plaine  speech  sung  . .  Her  leden  was  like 
humaine  language  trew.  1612  DRAVTON  Poly-olb.  xii.  503 
The  ledden  of  the  birds  most  perfectly  shee  knew. 
d.  dial.  Noise,  chatter. 

1674  RAY  N.  C.  Words  29  A  Leaden  or  Lidden ',  a  Noise 
or  Din.  1865  R.  HUNT  1'op.  Rom.  W.  Eng.  Ser.  n.  245 
Hark  to  his  hdden.  Listen  to  his  word  or  talk. 

Leder,  obs.  f.  LEADER,  LEATHER  ;  var.  LITHEB. 

Lederite  (le'darait).  Min.  In  the  obs.  sense 
i  later  corrected  to  ledererite.  [Named  after 
Baron  Louis  von  Lederer :  see  -ITE.] 

1 1.  A  synonym  of  gmelinite.     Obs. 

1829  C.  T.  JACKSON  in  Amer.  frill.  Sci.  XVI.  207  It  is 
the  same  mineral  which  has  been . .  termed  Lederite.  1834 
ibid.  XXV.  80  We  propose  for  this  mineral,  the  name  of 
Ledererite,  in  honor  of  the  Austrian  ambassador  to  the 
United  States. 

2.  A  brown  variety  of  titanite,  with  splendent 
lustre. 

1840  C.  U.  SHEPARD  in  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sci.  XXXIX.  360, 
I  shall  bespeak  for  them  the  name  of  Lederite.  1892  DANA 
J//«.  714  Lederite,  brown,  opaque,  or  subtranslucent. 
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Ledge  (leds),  st>.  Forms  :  4-6  legge,  6  lege, 
legg,  7  ledg,  6-  ledge.  [Possibly  a  ME.  forma 
tion  from  legge  (led^a),  LAY  v.  The  various 
senses  of  the  sb.  admit  of  lx.'ing  accounted  for  by 
this  supposition  :  cf.  LAY  sb.t  and  MUG.  feggvt 
lecke,  stratum,  layer,  edge,  border. 

The  ON.  tggg  fern.,  rim  of  a  cask  (see  LAG  sb.}  is  commonly 
quoted  as  cognate,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  even  belongs 
to  the  same  root,  as  it  may  represent  an  (.  )Teut.  type  '  lauiva. 
One  example  of  ONF.  leget  app.  '  ledge  '  of  leather  put  on 
a  packsaddle,  is  given  by  Godef. ;  the  r,  word  may  possibly 
be  the  proximate  source,  in  which  case  the  ultimate  etyin. 
is  prob.  Teut.] 

1.  A  transverse  bar  or  strip  of  wood  or  other 
material  fixed  upon  a  door,  gate,  piece  of  furni 
ture,  or  the  like.  Now  dial,  and  techn. 

c  1330  Art/I.  .$•  Merlin  5673  He  toke  h^  Kate  \\\  \>c  lepge 
&  slong  hem  vp  at  his  ri^Ke-  <~  M4°  Prvt&jp-  J'ari>.  293/2 
Legge,  oner  twarte  byndynge  [7IAS'.  .V.  ouer  wart,  JAY.  /'. 
ledge],  ligatoriiim.  1453  MttHt  A'//VM  iSurlees)  III.  160 
Legges  de  ligno  emptis  eidem  stabul'i,  vidz.  hostio  ejusdem. 
1504  Nottingham  l\ec.  III.  322  for  vj  legges  to  (>e same dore. 
1530  PALSGK.  238/1  Ledge  of  a  dore,  Imrre.  /<W.,  ],edgeof 
a  shelfe,  ap<>yt  estaye.  1566  ( ' /litre fav.  Ace.  St.  Dun$tati$t 
Canterbury^  Payed  for  hordes  and  palles  [i.e.  pale^J  and 
leges  for  the  gatte  xvjr/.  1638  JAY.  A<c.  ,S7.  John's  //<>*/>., 
Canter!'.,  A  dayes  worke  in  sawinge  of  ledges  and  quarters 
for  the  steeple.  1741  KICHAKMSON  i\i»iela  (i8^.()  I.  8^, 
I  clambered  up  upon  the  ledger  of  the  door,  and  upon  the 
lock  which  was  a  great  wooden  one.  a  1825  KOKHY  l'<>c.  /•'. 
Anglia,  Lt'tfat;  a  liar  of  a  gate  or  stile  ;  of  a  chair,  table,  ^t . 
1825,  1881  [see  ledge-door  in  sense  6]. 

b.  Joinery.  One  of  the  sides  of  a  rebate,  as  that 
against  which  a  door  closes.    (See  quot.) 

1842  (')\\M.iAt\hit.  Gloss.  s.v.,  I  .edges  of  doors  are  the  narrow 
surfaces  wrought  upon  jambs  and  sofites  parallel  to  the  wall 
to  stop  the  door,  so  that  when  it  is  shut  the  ledges  coincide 
with  the  surface  of  the  door. . .  In  temporary  work  the  ledger 
of  doors  are  formed  by  fillets. 

c.  Naitt.  pi.     (See  quots.) 

1676  COLICS,  Ledges,  small  Timbers,  coming  thwart  ship.i 
(from  the  wasl-trces  to  the  Roof-Trees)  to  bear  up  the 
Nettings.  1769  K.U.CONKK  Ditt.  Marine  (1780!,  Ledges, 
.  .small  pieces  of  timber  plar  t;d  athwartbhips",  under  tlu; 
decks  of  a  ship,  in  the  intervals  between  the  beams. 
1776  (>.  SKMI-I.K  ttiiilding-  in  It'tif,  r  />  After  it  K  floored, 
there  nuist  be  Ledges  nailed  on  to  give  firm  Hold  to 
the  Feet  of  the  Men.  c  1850  Rndiin*  Xa-'ig.  (Weale1  1.9 
Ledges,  oak  or  fir  scantling  used  in  framing  the  decks, 
which  are,  let  into  the  carlhigs  athwartships.  The  ledges 
for  gratings  are  similar,  but  arch  or  round-up  agreeable  to 
the  head-ledges. 

d.  Arch.  ^See  qnots.) 

1611  COTGR.,  Cytn<ue,  a  ledge,  or  outward  membct  in 
Architecture,  fashioned  somewhat  like  a  Roman  S,  and 
tearmed  a  Wane,  or  Ogee.  1828  WKHSTKH,  Ledge  .  -  a,.  \ 
small  molding.  1875  KNK;HT  />/<  t.  MX  ft.,  Ledge*,  .a  small 
moulding,  as  the  Doric  drop-ledge.  1889  Century  Diet., 
Ledge,  in  arch,  a  string-course. 

f  2.  A  Mip '  or  raised  edging  running  along 
the  extremity  of  a  board  or  similar  object.  Obs. 

1535  COVKRDALE  i  Kings  vii.  28  The  scale  was  made  so, 
that  it  had  sydes  betwene  the  ledges  [Luther:  /.cistcu]. 
—  Ezck.  xliii.  13  This  is  the  measure  of  the  aulter  . .  his 
botome  in  the  myddest  was  a  cubile  longe  anil  wyde,  and 
the  ledge  [Luther :  Raud\  that  wente  rounde  aboute  it,  was 
a  spanne  brode.  1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouer's  />Xr.  Physicke 
163/2  A  boarde  which  hath  round  aboute  ledges.  1802 
MAR.  EDGKWORTH  Moral  T.  (1806)  I.  244,  I  at  first  set  this 
vase  upon  the  ledge  of  the  tray,  and  it  was  nearly  falling. 
b.  Printing. 

1683  MOXON  Mcch.  E.verc.,  Printing  195  The  Ledges  of 
the  Dressing-sticks.  Ibid.  aiS  Placing  the  first  Line  close 
and  upright  against  the  lower  ledge  of  the  Galley,  and 
the  beginning  of  his  Lines  close  and  upright  against  the 
left  hand  Ledge  of  the  Galley.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  t>/. 
s.v.  Printing^  From  the  right  side  of  this  plate  arises 
a  ledge  about  half  an  inch  high  . .  serving  to  sustain  the 
letters.  1808  STOWER  Printers  Gram.  199  The  page  being 
tied  up,  the  compositor  removes  it  pretty  far  from  the  ledges 
of  the  galley. 

3.  A  narrow  horizontal  surface,  formed  by  the 
top  of  some  vertical  structure,  or  by  the  top  of 
some  projection  in  the  vertical  face  of  a  wall  or 
the  like. 

1558  in  C.  Welch  Tower  Bridge  (1894)  87  For  twoo  powles 
for  the  water  drawenge  at  the  Icgg  on  the  bridge.  1641  lip. 
HALL  Mischief  of  Faction  Rein.  Wks.  77  We  are  like  some 
fond  spectators,  that  when  they  see  the  puppets  acting  upon 
the  ledge,  think  they  move  alone.  1715  DESAGULIEKS  Fires 
Impr.  130  Make  two  Ledges  in  the  Chimney,  ..  that  the 
[Register]  Plate  may  go  down  no  further  when  it  shuts 
close.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  v.  xxxi,  The  warder  next 
hi 


leJge.  1852-61 , 0    ., 

or  windffw  ledge,  a  name  often  given  to  a  rounded  window 
board,  when  the  brickwork  under  the  window  is  of  the 
same  thickness  at  the  sill  as  the  rest  of  the  wall.  1861  M. 
PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  45  On  every  projecting  ledge  of  the 
heavy  wainscot,  was  displayed . .  the  .silver  and  pewter  plate. 
1874  MICKLETHWAITE  Mod.  Par.  Churches  180,  I  have 
known  clocks  to  be  let  into  the  ledge  of  the  pulpit. 

b.  A  shelf-like  projection  on  the  side  of  a  rock 
or  mountain. 

1732  LEDIAKD  tSVMos  II.  ix.  286  This  stone  shew'd.  .a  ledge 
which  open'd  a  way  to  a  sort  of  cave.  1748  Ansorfs  Voy. 
ii.  viii.  218  In  some  parts  it  ran  sloping  with  a  rapid  but 
uniform  motion,  while  in  others  it  tumbled  over  the  ledges 
of  rocks  with  a  perpendicular  descent.  1850  S.  DOBKLL 
Roman  ii.  Poet.  Wks.  (1875)  26  That  breezy  ledge  of  genial 
rock.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac,  i.  xiv.  94  The  face  of  a  cliff . . 
afforded  us  about  an  inch  of  ledge  to  stand  upon.  1871  L. 
STEPHEN  Playgr,  Europe  Hi.  (1894)  78  We  clung  to  the 


LEDGED. 

crannies  and  ledges  of  the  rock.  1888  F.  HUME  Mad. 
Midas  i.  Prol.,  They  were  hanging  on  a  narrow  ledge  of 
rock  midway  between  earth  and  sky. 

c.  Fortif.   ----  BEHM. 

1729,  1850  [see  BKHM  ij.  1852-61  Archit.  Pitbl.Soc.  Dict.^ 
Ledge  is  applied  to  the  'bench'  or  'berm'  left  on  the  face 
of  a  cutting. 

4.  A  rid^je  ot  rocks,  csp.  such  as  are  near  the 
shore  beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea ;  f  a  range  of 
mountains  or  hills  (0Ar.)  ;  a  ridge  of  earth. 

1555  KDKN  Decades  351  There  is  a  ltdge  of  rockes  on  the 
southeast  parte  of  the  rode.  1626  CAPT.  SMITH  Accid.  \'ng. 
Seamen  18  A  shoule,  a  letlge  of  rockes.  1652-62  HKYMN 
Cosmogr.  in.  (1673)  57/1  \Ve  must  cross  Mount  Hermon 
a  leilg  of  Hills,  which, .bend  directly  South.  1658  KVI-.I.YN 
}'r,  Gard.  (1675)  13  Break  away  the  ledge  of  ciutli,  1699 
DAMI-IEK  V'oy.  II.  n.  25  To  the  North  of  these  Islands  lyes 
a  long  ledge  of  Rocks  bending  like  a  How.  1725  IH;  For, 
Voy.  round  World  (1840)  63  A  pretty  high  Icd^t;  of  hilU 
1762  FALCONKK  SJiipivr.  \\.  835  That  buoyant  lumber  may 
suslain  you  o'er  The  nxky  shelves  and  ledges*  to  the-  short.'. 
1769  —  Diet.  Marine  (1780),  Ledge  is  also  a  loiiy  ridge  of 
rocks,  near  the  surface  of  the  sea.  1867  S.MYIH  Sailors 
Word-bit.,  Ledge,  a  compact  line  of  rocks  running  parallel 
to  the  coast,  and  which  is  not  unfrequent  opposite  sandy 
beaches.  1887  I!o\VKN  Virg.  sKneid  \.  108  Three  of  the 
ships  on  invisible  ledges  the  South  winds  drave.  1891  S.  C. 
SCRIVKNER  (htr  l-ields  fy  Cities  31  We  have  a  view  of  the 
tirst  principal  '  ledge  '  of  land  above  the  Fen  country. 

f  5.  A  course  or  layer.   Obs. 

1624  WOTTON  Archil.  1:5  That  the  lowest  Ltd:;e  or  Row- 
be  mecicly  of  Stone,  and  the  broader  the  belter,  closely 
layc-d  without  Morter.  Ibid,  -_>9  That  certain  course-,  or 
Ledges  of  more  strength  then  the  rest,  be  Interlayed  like 
Hones,. .to  sustahie  the  Fabrique  from  totall  mine,  if  the 
vnder  parts  should  de-cay. 

b.  Alining.  A  stratum  of  metal-bearing  rock  ; 
also,  a  quartz-vein. 

1847  I'-MKKM-N  Poems,  House  Wks.  (1'ohn)  I.  472  She 
ransacks  mines  and  Udges,  And  <|iuirne->  every  rui  k.  1863 
ASSIKD  C,t.  Stone  />/•.  .\',if.  n.  vi.  07  The  half-crystalline 
quail/  that  form:-,  reefV.  or  ledgc^,— the  local  name  for  vein-, 
;u id  l>ar ids  of  quart/  in  sandstone  rock.  1872  RAYMPNM) 
,S7rf//'.s/.  Mines  •<(•  Mining  -2-]  The  ledges  are  small,  and 
mostly  lie  flat,  but  an;  very  ih  b.  1883  S  i  KVI-  NSON  Sih-crad-i 
Sij.  211  Kvrry  miner  that  ever  worked  upon  it  :-a>  •>  there's 
bound  tn  be  a  1'  il^e  somewhere. 

6.  alirih. ,  as  Icd^e  formation^  niatla',  rock ; 
ledge-door  =  Icdgcd-door. 

1825  J.  NKIIOI.SON  Oft'mt.  MeJianic  589  A  transverse 
piece,  called  a  U:dgt:  nailed  aciO  s,  frcrrr  wtiidi  ih'1  door 
derives  the  name  of  a  *letlge-door.  1881  Voi'N<;  I'li'cry 
Man  //is  <;sv«  Mn/iitn^  §  832.  \?-.\  We  may  look  on  them 
(doors]  ••peaking  generally  as  divided  into  Itilgr  doors  and 
framed  doors.  i88z  AY/,  to  Ho.  AY/V.  /';r,.  Met.  U.S.  rw, 
An  unmistakable  'led-e  T  •im.it Son  tarrying  quart/  tin-  entire 
distance.  Ibid.  :.-''-j  At  the  ik  pth  it  [a  mitie|  ha-,  nnu- 
attained,  the  'ledge  matter  i-.  larger  and  richer  than  at  any 
previous  period  of  it-  history.  1894  Outing  (I'.  S.i  XXIV. 
339/2  Up  and  down  the  mountains  over  'ledge  roik  that 
spread  out  like  stair  steps. 

Ledge,  v.l  Ohs.  cxc.  dial.  Also  4  7  lege, 
legge,  5  leadge.  [Aphetic  form  ^ialegge^  alci/^c 
ALLKCK  zV-  (Perhaps  sometimes  contused  with 
ME.  legge ,  dial,  form  of  lay:  see  LAY  v.  ]  =*  AL- 
LEGK  v.-  Also  Le'dging  vbl.  sb. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  28*46  He.  leghges  [Cotton  Galba  MS. 
aledgcs]  for  him  no  for-bi  bat  he  na  scrift  mai  vnderly. 
Ibid.  28679  'f  b's  man.  .forsakes  penance  neuer  }><:  lese,  and 
legges  fcbulnes  of  flexse.  1387-8  T.  USK  Te^t.  Ltn<e 
i.  vii.  iSkeat)  I.  73  (They]  shoitlden  seen  the  same  sen 
tence,  thei  legen  on  other,  .spring  out  of  their  sides,  with  so 
many  branches,  it  wer  imposiH.'le  to  nomber.  1401  /Vv. 
Poems  (Rolls)  II.  41  Thou  legist  oft  Ooddis  lawe,  hot  to  a 
false  entente,  la  1500  Chester  PL  (Shaks.  Soc.)  II.  187 
\\  her  is  the  barren  wlier  is  the  knighte  for  me  to  leadge  the 
lawe?  d  isooC/Hiftci-f's  Dreme  816  He  said  it  was  nothing 
fitting  To  void  pity  his  own  legging,  c  1530  Crt.  of  LOT e 
1065  So  he  hath  begon  To  reson  fast,  and  legge  auo 
torite.  1556  LAL-DEK  Tractate  428  For  all  thare  ledgin  of 
the  law-is.  1596  SHAKS.  Tain.  Shr.  i.  ii.  28  Nay  'tis  no 
matter  sir,  what  he  leges  in  I.atine.  1867  GKKGOR  Ban$$, 
Gloss.,  Ledge,  fi)  to  throw  out  suspicions;  as,  'A'  bodie's 
beginnin'  t'  ledge  it  he's  nae  far  fae  the  brackan  '.  (2)  With 
the  preposition  upon,  to  accuse;  as  '  They  ledge  upon  'im 
it  he  cheatit  the  minister  wee  the  sellan  o'scoo'. 

Ledge,  z>.-     rare.     [f.  LEDGE  s&."\ 

1.  intr.  To  form  a  ledge. 

1598  STOW  Sitrv.  xvi.   (1603)   139  Euery  Boorde  ledging 
ouer  other.     1879  JKH-'KRIKS   Wtld  Life  in  -V.  Co.  98    It 
[snow]  melts  on  the  south  of  every  furrow  leaving  a  white 
line  where  it  has  ledged  on  the  northern  side. 

2.  trans.  To  furnish  with  ledges  (06s.)'t  to  form 
as  a  ledge. 

1599  NASHE  Lenten  Sttiffe  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  231  The 
burdensome  detriments  of  our  hauen,  which  euery  twelue- 
month  deuoures  a  Justice  of  peace  liuing,  in  weares  and 
banckes  to  beat  off  the  sand,  and  ouerthwart  ledging  and 
fencing  it  in.     1845  TAM-OUKI*  I7<ic.  Rambles  I.   239  The 
road.. sometimes  pierced  through  the  blasted  rock,  some 
times  ledged  along  It. 

Ledge,  obs.  and  dial,  form  of  LAY  w.1 
Ledged  (led.^d),  ///.  a.     [f.  LEDGE  sb.  +  -ED  -.] 
Having   or   furnished   with    a    ledge    or    ledges. 
Ledged  door :  see  quot.  1842-59. 

1538  LELAND  I  tin.  I.  55  A  Desk  ledgid  to  set  Rookes  on. 
1727-41  CHAMBERS  CycL  s.v.  Printing,  The  body  of  the 
galley  is  ledged  on  three  sides,  to  contain  the  slice.  1842-59 
GVVILT  Archit.  \\.  iii.  §  5  (ed.  4)  2130  The  most  inferior  sort 
of  door  used  in  building  is  the  common  ledged  door,  m 
which  five  or  six  or  seven  vertical  boards  are  held  together 
by  usually  three  horizontal  pieces  called  ledges  to  which 
the  vertical  ones  are  nailed.  1880  L.  WALLACK  Bcn-Hur 
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LEDGER. 


3g5  Ledgtd  ami  broken  walls  and  flour.  1898  Daily  News 
15  Mar.  6/4  A  vast  tract  of  arid  rock,  crannied  and  ledged. 

Ledgeless  (le-d^les),  a.  [f.  LEDGE  sb.  + 
-LESS.]  Having  no  ledge. 

1826  alatkw*Mttg.  XX.  278  A  di/zy  and  ledgeless  bridge, 
over  which  the  very  goat  would  almost  fear  to  clamber. 

Lodgement,  lodgment  (le-d^mcnt).  Arch. 
Also  5  lege-,  ligement.  [app.  f.  LEDGE  sb.  + 

-MENT.] 

1.  '  A  string-course  or  horizontal  suit  of  mould 
ings,  such  as  the  ba^e-mouldings,  £c.,  of  a  build 
ing  '  (Gloss.    Terms  Arc/lit.    1850).     Also   Icdge- 
mcnt-table. 

1435  Contract  Fotheringhay  Ck.  in  Dugdale  Mentis  t. 
(1673)  III.  11.  163  When  he  hath  ..  set  his  ground  table- 
stones,  and  his  ligements,  and  the  wall  thereto  withyn  and 
without.  1443  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  385 
They..shal.  -do  be  made-.tiij^  xvj  fote  oflegement  table... 
And  they  shal  haue  for  euery  ciiij  fole  of  the  same  legentent 
..xxxiijj.  \\\yt.  1849-50  WEALE  Diet.  Terms,  Ledgmeitt. 

2.  (See  quots.) 

1842  GWII.T  Aft/lit.  Gloss.,  Ledeentertt)  the  development 
of  a  surface,  or  the  surface  of  a  body  stretched  out  on  a 
plane,  so  that  the  dimensions  of  the  different  sides  maybe 
e.isily  ascertained.  1845  Gfoss.  Terms  A  whit.  fed.  4)  287  noft't 
When  an  apartment,  a  roof,  or  other  complex  structure,  is 
delineated  by  having  its  plan  and  other  component  surfaces 
laid  out  or  developed  upon  the  paper,  each  in  its  proper 
relation  to  the  plan  as  if  the  whole  had  been  originally 
constructed  by  folding  together  and  was  now  laid  flat,  the 
structure  is  said  to  be  laid  in  ledgcment. 

Ledger  (le'd^-i),  sb.  and  a.  Forms :  (5 
legerd),  5-9  logger,  6  ledgar,  leadger,  lydger, 
-ear,  ligear,  -ier,  legior,  6-7  lidger,  liger, 
legier,  6-8  lieger,  leager,  6-9  leger,  leiger, 
7  leidger,  liedger,  leeger,  legar,  lyger,  leig-, 
lieg-,  leag-,  lidgier,  ligyor,  legyor,  6-  ledger. 
[The-  senses  represent  Du.  ligger  and  leggert  f. 
liggtn^  leggent  LIE,  LAY  vbs.  The  Eng.  forms 
lidger,  ledger^  cannot  be  direct  adoptions  of  the 
I  Hi.  words,  but  may  be  formations  on  Kng.  liggeny 
Icggen,  dial,  forms  of  LIE,  LAY  vbs.  +  -EK1,  in 
imitation  of  these.] 
A.J& 

1.  A  book  that  lies  permanently  in  some  place. 
t  a.  gen.     Ol'S. 

1538  WHIOIHKSLKY  Chron.  (1875)  I.  85  The  curates  should 
provide  a  booke  of  the  bible  in  Englishe,  of  the  largest 
volume,  to  be  a  lidger  in  the  same  church  for  the  parishioners 
to  read  on. 

fb.  spec.  A  large  copy  of  the  Breviary.     Obs. 

1481  Cknrchw.  Ace.  Ytitton  iSom.  Kec.  Soc.)  112  To  John 
llrune  writer  on  part  of  payment  for  the  legger  the  x  day  of 
June.  .j£iij.  vjs  viiid.  1484 .Ibid.  115  Payd  to  the  Scry  vener  for 
the  legerd.  .xxj".  1496  It  'ill  of  llmvne$l<nve  (Somerset  Ho.), 
Portifcrium  alias  vocat  Legger.  1530  ABP.  \VARH.\M  in 
Wills  Doctors'  Cinntn.  (Camden)  23  Omnes  libros  meos 
vocatos  ledgers,  grayles,  et  antiphonaria.  1691  WOOD  Ath. 
<\it»i.  I.  572  The  said  Archb.  [Warham]  left  all  his.. 
Ledgers,  Gray  lea  and  Antiphonals  to  Wykeharn  Coll. 
•f  c,  A  record-book  ;  a  register,  Obs. 

*SS°  Aots  Prh>y  Council  (1891)  III.  3  To.  .enter,  .all  such 
decrees,  determinacions,  and  other  thinges  . .  in  a  booke,  to 
lemaigne  alwaies  as  a  leger.  1553  S.  CAKOT  Ordinances  in 
Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589)  259  To  put  the  same  into  a  common 
leger  to  remain  of  record  for  the  companie.  1605-47 
HABINGTON  Surv.  Worts,  in  Proc.  Wore.  Hist.  Soc.  I.  33, 
I  was  suffered  by  a  speciall  fry  ml  to  see  the  Legers  of  the 
Church  of  Worcester.  i6«  GILL  Setcr.  r kilos,  vm.  136 
Some  Liger,  or  booke  of  record,  wherein  such  memorable 
things  were  written  .,  as  might  seme  for  remembrance  to 
fnt ure  ages.  1666  WOOD  Life  25  June,  Perused  the  evidences 
of  Queen's  Coll.,  and  afterwards  a  leiger,  or  transcript  of  all 
the  evidences. 

d.  Comm.  The  principal  book  of  the  '  set  of 
books*  ordinarily  employed  for  recording  mer 
cantile  transactions. 

Its  distinctive  feature  is  that  its  contents  consist  of 
'  debtor-and-creditor  accounts '.  Usually  each  person  (or 
firm)  with  whom  the  trader  has  business  relations  has  an 
account  in  the  ledger,  headed  with  his  name,  and  showing 
the  sums  charged  to  his  debit  on  the  left  page  or  half-page, 
and  on  the  right  those  credited  to  him.  In  the  system  of 
'  double  entry '  the  ledger  includes  other  accounts  of  similar 
form  to  these,  but  headed  with  the  designations  of  certain 
branches  or  subdivisions  of  the  trader's  own  business. 

1588  J.  M  ELLIS  Briefs  Instruct.  CSvb,  After  you  haue 
.thus  sette  euery  parcell  orderly  in  your  lournal.  then  it 
behoueth  you  to  take  out  the  said  parcelles,  and  compile 
and  indite  them  into  the  third  bookc,  called  the  Leager, 
which  commonly  is  made  of  double  so  many  leaues  as  is  the 
lournall.  1662-3  PKI-YS  Hiary  7  Jan.,  So  to  my  office  all 
the  morning,  signing  the  Treasurer's  ledger.  1679  R. 
CHAMBERLAIN  Accomptanfs  Guide  Pref.,  At  the  end  of  the 
Leager  there  is  a  ballance  of  the  Leager.  1745  De  Foe's 
Eng.  Tradesman  (1841)  II.  xxxii.  4^  It  is  usual  to  mark  the 
ledgers  alphabetically  thus— Ledger  No.  A.  1783  BUKKK 
Rep.  Affairs  Ind.  Wks.  XL  291  The  journals  and  legers  of 
the  Treasury.  1838  DICKENS  A'/V/i.  Nick,  xvj,  He  had  a 
thick  ledger  lying  open  before  him.  1873  HAMKKTON  Ititell. 
Life  x.  viii.  (1875)  379  The  mind  is  like  a  merchant's  ledger, 
it  requires  to  be  continually  posted  up  to  the  latest  date. 

fig.     1809-10  COI.KKIDGK  Friend  11818)   III.  315  An  im 
proved  system  of  book-keeping  for  the  ledgers  of  calculating 
self-love. 

2.  A  horizontal  timber   in   a   scaffolding,  lying 
parallel  to  the  face  of  the  building  and  supporting 
the  putlogs.     (Cf.  ligger?) 

1571  Stanford  Churchw.  Ace.  in  Antiquary  XVII.  170/1 
It.  for  iiijr  prays  &  a  hundreth  lydgers  xij</.  1703  T.  N. 
City  ff  C.  Pun/iawr  231  In  Building  of  Scaffolds  ..  the 


ledgers,  .are  those  pieces  that  lie  Parallel  to  the  side  of  the 
Building.  1703  MOXON  Aleck.  E.verc.  251  Timber,  or  short 
Poles  . .  from  the  Loggers  into  their  Brickwork.  1823  P. 
NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  303  A  frame  of  wood,  braced  with 
strong  pieces  of  timber,  and  secured  by  ledgers  and  feet. 
1883  I.a-M  Times  Rep.  XL1X.  139/1  The  .scaffolding  was 
constructed  of  five  ..  uprights  and  one  ledger,  this  ledger 
being  only  two  boards  wide  instead  of  five. 

3.  A  flat  stone  slab  covering  a  grave. 

c  1510  Contr.for  tomb  Hen.  Wf,  in  Britton  Arch.  Arttiy. 
(1809)  II,  21,  ioo  foote  of  blacke  towchestone  is  sufficient  for 
the  legger  and  the  base  of  the  said  tombe.  1851  I,  L. 
CHESTKR  Westm.  Abbey  Reg.  (1876)  514  note,  Buried  in  the 
North  Cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey,  under  a  black  marble 
ledger,  close  to  the  North  wall.  1883  K.KKRY  St.  Lawrence, 
J\eadins>  136  The  old  ledger  on  which  Barton's  brass  was 
laid.  1890  ArchxoL  Jrnl.  XLVII.  ioo  A  ledger  in  the 
chancel  at  Burton  commemorates  Sir  William  Goring. 

4.  The  nether  millstone.     Now  dial. 

a  1530  HKVWOOD  Play  Weather  (Brandl)  743  Fere  not  the 
lydger,  be  ware  your  ronner.  .Perchaunce  your  lydger  doth 
lache  good  peckyng.  1686  PLOT  Staffordsh.  170  The  Moie- 
cop-stone  being  always  the  runner,  and  the  Derbyshire 
stone,  the  Legier.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat,  Mechanic 
451  The  bed  of  masonry  which  supports  the  legger. 

5.  Angling.  Short  for  ledger-bait  (see  8). 

1653  WALTON  Angler  vii.  1^9  You  may  fish  for  a  Pike, 

either  with  a  ledger,  or  a  walking-bait ;  and  you  are  to  note 

that  I  call  that  a  ledger  which  is  fix'd,  or  made  to  rest  in 

I    one  certalne  place  when  you  shall  be  absent.     1859  S.  C. 

|     HALL  I>k.   Thames  278  The  usual  practice  is  to  fish  for 

J    barbel  with  the  ledger.     1882  Daily  Tel.  28  Oct.  2/4  The 

I    only  chance  is  to  fish  with  a  leger  on  the  submerged  banks 

in  the  eddies  for  roach. 

6.  An  ordinary  or   resident   ambassador;    also, 
a  papal  nuncio.   Obs.  exc.  Hist,  in  form  lieger. 

1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII  (1809)  724  The  Viscount 
j  Rochfoith  retorned  into  England  Si  so  did  the  Bishop  of 
;  Bathe  shortly  after  leavyng  Sir  Anthony  Broune  behind  for 
a  Ligier.  1563-87  FOXE  A.  %  I\l.  (1506)  260/1  The  realme 
'  was  neuer  lightlie  without  some  of  the  popes  ligiers  with  all 
1  violence  exacting  and  extorting  continuall  provisions,  con 
tributions,  [etc.],  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  II  I.  896/2 
The  bishop  of  Bath .  -  laie  there  for  the  king  as  legier.  1599 
HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  165  William  Harborne  was  sent  first 
Ambassadour  unto  Sultan  Murad  Can  with  whom  he, 
continued  as  her  Majesties  Ligier  almost  sixe  yeeres.  1605 
BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  xxiii.  §  20  A  Nuntio  of  the  pope, 
returning  from  a  certayne  Nation,  where  hee  serued  as 
Lidger.  1630  M.  GODWYN  tr.  Bp.  Hereford's  Ann.  Eng. 
(1675)  39  Prat,  Leiger  here  for  the  Kmperour,  ..  without 
leave  withdrew  himself  from  court,  a  1639  SI-OTTISWOOD 
Hist.  Ck.  Scot.  vi.  (1655)  351  By  a  letter  sent  from  Mr. 
Archibald  Douglas  that  stayed  as  Lieger  in  England,  he 
found  him  not  well  disposed  in  the  businesse.  1655  FULLKK 
Ch.  Hist.  in.  v.  §  22  A  Nuncio  differed  from  a  Legate, 
almost  as  a  Lieger  from  an  extraordinary  Ambassadour. 
1855  COSTEI.LO  Star.  Screen  3,  I  was  then — as  I  am  now— 
the  lieger  of  the  house  of  Nidau. 

7-  transf.  and _/?£•.  a.  A  (permanent)  representa 
tive ;  a  commissioner;  an  agent;  also,  an  'am 
bassador  of  the  Gospel  *.  Obs.  or  arch,  infonn/ifger. 

1603  SMAKS.  Meets,  for  Af.  in.  i.  59  Lord  Angelo  hauing 
affaires  to  heauen  Intends  you  for  his  swift  Ambassa 
dor,  Where  you  shall  be  an  euerlasting  Leiger.  1607 
DKKKKR  Knts.  Conjitr.  (1842)  34  The  poxe  lyes  there  as 
deaths  legyer.  1611  BARKSTED  Hiren  (1876)  87  But  sighes 
he  sends  out  on  this  embassie,  Liegers  that  dye  ere  they 
returne  againe.  1619  HUTTON  Follie^s  Anat.  A  7  He.. 
like  a  ledger  at  the  Tables  end  Takes  place  for  an  in- 
uited  friend.  1617-77  FKLTHAM  Resolves  \.  xii.  19  Every 
good  man  is  a  Leiger  here  for  Heaven.  1651  JER.  TAYLOR 
ClerwsJD0fftt9oGoQ  sent  at  first  Embassadours  extraordinary 
and  then  left  his  Leigers  in  his  Church  for  ever.  1664 
BUTLKR  Hud.  \\.  iii.  140  Has  not  this  present  Parliament 
A  Ledger  to  the  Devil  sent,  Fully  empowr'd  to  treat  alxjut 
Finding  revolted  Witches  out  ?  1671  FLAVKL  Fount  of  Life 
viii.  23  The  Mediator  that  made  it,  lies  as  a  Lidger  in  heaven 
to  maintain  it  for  ever  and  prevent  new  Jars.  1791  COWPER 
Iliad  xxiv.  171  Mark  me, — I  come,  a  lieger  sent  from  Jove 
[Gr.  .iiof  6e  TOI  ayy«Aos  el/ic], 

fb.  One  who  is  permanently  or  constantly  in 
a  place ;  a  resident.   Obs. 

IS99  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hutu.  iv.  iv,  Hce's  a  lieger 
at  Home's  ordinarie  yonder.  1611  SPEED  Hist.  Ct.  Brit. 
vn.  xiv.  (1623)  416  King  Ethelred  thus  rid  of  these  his 
ynlooked  for  guests,  sought  to  remoue  those  leigcrs  that  Jay 
in  Cumlierland.  1612  Bi1.  HALL  Serin,  v.  63  All  Palestine 
. .  was  but,  as  Jerome  which  was  a  lieger  there  reckons  it, 
ifto  miles  long.  1650  FULLER  /'isgii/t  428  Seeing  it  is  said 
of  Anna,  .that  she  departed  not  from  the  Temple,  it  will  be 
enquired  whether  any  women  were  constantly  Leigers  to 
live  therein,  a  1661  —  Worthies  (1662)  i.  4  Of  these  wonders, 
sonic  were  transient,  . .  others  Liegers  and  Permanent. 

t  c.   Welsh  ledger'.  ?*a  jocular  name   for  the 
cuckoo  *  (Nares).    Obs. 

1607  MIDULKTON  Five  Gallants  v.  i,  Your  detnce  here 
is  a  Cuckow  sitting  on  a  tree,  the  Welsh  Lidger  ;  good. 

8.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  (sense  i  d")  ledger-account ', 
-clerk) -entry )-man\  also  ledger-like  adj. ;  ledger- 
bait,  a  fishing  bait  which  is  made  to  remain  in  one 
place  (also  attrib.} ;  so  ledger-hook,  -line,  -tackle ; 
ledger-blade,  in  a  cloth-shearing  machine,  the 
stationary  straight-edged  blade,  placed  as  a  tan 
gent  to  and  co-acting  with  a  spiral  blade  on 
a  cylinder,  and  used  to  trim  the  nap  and  reduce  it 
to  a  uniform  length;  ledger-millstone^ sense  4  ; 
ledger-stone  =  sense  3;  ledger-  wall  =  foot -wall. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Book,  The  "ledger  account  of 
cash.  1653  WALTON  Angler  vii.  149  Your  *iedger  bait  is 
best  to  be  a  living  bait.  1740  K.  BKOOKKS  Art  of  Angling 
i.  ii.  8  Ledger-Bait  Angling  is  when  the  Bait  always  rests  in 
one  fixt  and  certain  Place.  1839  UKK  Diet.  Arts,  etc.  1323 
The  ..  fixed  . .  or  ..  >M|BM  blade.  i88a  Times  Jo  Oct.  3/3 


The  prisoner,  who  was  employed  as  a  *  ledger  clerk  and 
accountant.  1682  SCARLETT  Exchanges  31  A  formal  Journal, 
or  *leio"ger  Entry.  1849  FREESE  Cotnttt.  Class-bk.  97  Forms 
of  Ledger-Entries.  1653  WALTON  Angler  vii.  153  Having 
given  you  this  direction  for  the  baiting  your  ledger  hook 
with  a  live  fish  or  frog.  1846  HAWTHORNE  Messes  n.  iii. 
(1864*  62  A  folio  volume  of  *leger-like  size  and  aspect.  1882 
OCILVIR,  *  Ledger-line^,  .a  kind  of  tackle  used  in  fishing  for 
barbel  and  bream.  1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  56  Spoon 
Baits,  Paternosters,  Ledger  Lines.  1820  KEATS  Isabella 
xviii,  How  was  it  these  same  'ledger-men  could  spy  Fair 
Isabella  in  her  downy  nest  V  1548  UUALL  Erasm.  Par.  Luke 
xvii.  140  To  be  cast  headlong  into  the  sea  with  a  great  "lidger 
milstone  tied  about  his  necke.  1851  E.  MOORH  in  Fen  <f- 
Marskland  Ch.  Ser.  HI.  (1869)  65  Two  stone  coffins  with  the 
*ledger  stones  1>elonging  to  them.  1894  JESSOPP  Random 
Roaming  188  Certain  rather  handsome  ledger  stones  that 
were  lying  in  the  chancel.  1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  \. 
(1880)  51  There  are  many  places,  .which .  .can  only  be  fished 
with  *ledger  tackle.  1872  Echo  5  Aug.,  Heavy  leger  tackle. 
1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  * Ledger ••wall. 
B.  adj. 

I.  In  attributive  use. 

*f"  1.  Ledger-ambassador  or  ambassador  ledger  \ 
resident  or  ordinary  ambassador.  So  ledger 
Jesuit.  Obs. 

1550  Enw.  VI  Jrnl.  in  Rem.  (Roxb.)  258  That  Sir  lohn 
Mason  shuld  be  embassadour  ligier.  1577-87  HOLINSHEH 
Chron. t  Hist.  Scot.  344/2  Monsieur  Doisell,  liger  am 
bassador  for  the  French  King.  1606  rroc.  agst.  Late 
Traitors  32  Baldwin  the  Ligier  Jesuite  in  Flaunders.  1615 
G.  SANDYS  Tray.  85  The  Kings  of  England  and  of  France 
haue  here  their  Ledger  Embassadours.  a  1670  HACKET 
Abp.  Williams  i.  11692)  120  The  leiger  Embassador  of  the 
Catholick  King.  1755  CAKTE  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  m  A  dupli 
cate  of  the  order  [was]  sent  to  Sir  Walter  Aston,  the  lieger 
embassador.  1755  JOHNSON,  Leger,  any  thing  that  lies  in  a 
place  ;  as,  a  leger  ambassador. 

transf.  and  Jig.  a  1613  OVERBURY  A  Wife  (1638)  286 
Sleepe  is  Deaths  Leiger- Ambassadour.  1639  CADE  Serin, 
nccess.  for  Times  10  Gods  Lieger  Ambassadour  residing  in 
our  hearts.  1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemp.  Pref.  §  45  Christ 
having  left  his  Ministers  as  Lieger  Embassadours  tosignifie 
and  publish  the  Lawvs  of  Jesus. 

f2.  Remaining  in  a  place;  resident;  permanent; 
stationary.  Alsoy?^.  constantly  in  use  ;  said,  e.g. 
of  a  joke,  'standing',  'stock  '.  Ledger  side:  the 
side  on  which  something  lies.  Obs. 

1547  Injutict.  Ediv.  VI  in  Kitchin  Winchester  Docum. 
(1889)!.  184,  iiij  legior  bybles  to  be  hadde  continually  within 
the  Churche.  1642  FULLER  Holy  fy  Prof.  St.  iv.  xxi.  354 
How  mercifull  is  he  to  such  who  not  out  of  leigier  malice, 
but  sudden  passion,  may  chance  to  shed  blood.  1647 
CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  \.  §  146  This  Petition,  deliver'd 
publickly,  and  read  ..  by  their  Leiger  Committee.  1654 
GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  i.  viii.  28  Like  a  bruised  Codling  Apple 
a  little  corrupted  on  the  Leiger  side.  1655  FULLER  Hist. 
Camb.  156  Their  habits,  gestures,  language,  lieger-jests, 
and  expressions,  a  1661  —  Worthies^  Kent  (1662)  n.  59 
The  great  Soveraign,  built  at  Dulwich,  [in  later  edd.  cor 
rected  ll-'oolwich]  a  Lieger-ship  for  State,  is  the  greatest  Ship 
our  Island  ever  saw.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  \\.  iv. 
§  8  God  had  a  kind  of  Leiger-Prophets  among  his  people. 

3.  Alus.   Ledger  line,   one  of  the  short  lines 
;    added  temporarily  above  and  below  the  stave  to 
j   accommodate  notes  in  a  passage  which  cannot  be 
;   contained  by  the  usual  five  lines.     They  are  num- 
|    bcred  from  the  stave  upward  and  downward,  1st, 

2nd,  3rd,  etc.  ledger  lines  above  or  Mow.  Also 
ledger  space^  a  space  between  two  ledger  lines  or 
between  the  stave  and  the  1st  ledger  line. 

IThe  origin  of  this  use  is  not  clear;  perh.  the  word  may 
be  the  sb.  used  attrib.  with  allusion  to  sense  A  2.  The 
common  statement  that  it  represents  the  F.  ttger  light, 
slight,  is  baseless.] 

1700  PLAYFOKD  Skill  M  us.  i.  6  And  then  you  add  a  Line 
or  two  to  the  five  Lines,  as  the  Song  requires,  those  Lines 
so  added  being  called  Ledger-Lines.  1775  ASH,  Leg'erline, 
. .  a  line  above  or  below  the  five  to  receive  an  ascending  or 
descending  note.  1793  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  V.  125  The  ledger 
or  occasional  lines,  drawn  through  the  heads  of  the  notes, 
1818  BUSBY  Gram.  Mns.  20  The  situation  of  G  in  the  first 
ledger  space,  Iteing  higher  than  any  within  the  stave,  that 
note  is  called  G  in  alt.  1879  C.  J.  EVANS  Let.  in  Musical 
Times  \  June,  A  ledger  line  has  never  been  typographically 
either  lighter  in  shade  or  thinner  in  substance  than  its 
accompanying  stave  lines. 

II.  In  predicative  use,  esp.  in  to  bet  lie  ledger. 
(In  many  cases  the  word  may  be  taken  either  as 
sb.  or  adj.) 

4.  Resident  in  the  capacity  of  ambassador,  com 
missioner  or  agent.     Obs.  exc.  arch.. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Slcidane"s  Comm.  113  His  Ambassadour 
that  was  ledger  at  Rome,  a  1635  CORBET  Poems  (1807)  121 
He  was  Natures  factour  ht-re?  And  legier  lay  for  every 
sheire.  1642  W.  MOUNTAGU  in  Buccleuch  MSS.  (Hist. 
MSS.  Comm.)  I.  300  The  Committee  that  are  to  lie  leiger 
there.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  AY/',  n.  §  24  Those  who.  .lay 
leiger  for  the  Covenant,  and  kept  up  the  spirits  of  their 
countrymen  by  thtir  intelligence,  a  1670  HACKKT  Abf>. 
Williams  \.  (1692)  29  One  that  lay  lieger  at  London  for 
their  dispatches.  1826  [see  LEAGUEK  st>.1  4]. 

f5.  Lying  or  resting  in  a  place;  stationary; 
resident,  a.  of  persons. 

1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  I.  Ixx.  15  Returne  not  thou,  but  legier 
stay  behind*.  1633  CHAVMAN  &  SHIKLEY  Rallv.  i,  Two  or 
three  English  spies  told  us  they  had  lain  leger  three  months 
to  steal  away  the  Piazza,  and  ship  it  for  Covent  Garden. 
1638  R.  WEST  To  Mem.  T.  Randolph  15  in  A".*j  Poems,  For 
Humours  to  lye  leidger  they  are  scene,  a  1656  UssiitR 
Ann.  vi.  (1658)  434  Astymedes  remained  Lieger  at  Rome, 
that  he  might  know  what  things  were  transacted.  1660 
MILTON  Free  Commiv.  Wks.  1851  V.  438  They  meet  not 
from  so  many  pails  remote  to  sit  a  whole  year  Lieger  in  one 
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place,  only  now  and  then,  .to  convey  each  Man  his  bean  or 
ballot  ini'i  the  Box. 

f  b.  of  tilings.     Obs. 

1577  B.  GOOGE  IfercsbacJCs  ffusb.  25  Whcate  . .  yf  the 
ground  he  to  riche  where  it  is  sowen,  it  wyll  growe  to  ranke, 
and  lye  leadgefr]  vpon  the  grounde.  1611  MIUDLETON  Si 
DEKKKR  Ron  ring  Girl  in.  i.  91  A  name  which  Ide  teare  out 
From  ihe  bye  Germaines  throat,  if  it  lay  ledger  there  To 
dispatch  priuy  slanders  against  nice.  1639  FULLER  Holy 
IVar  i.  xx.  (1640)  32  Shiloh,  where  the  Ark  was  lonfj  leiger. 
1650  —  Pisgah  n.  xiv.  300  These  wise  men  perceiving  this 
. .  to  \x  no  light  constantly  Leiger  in  the  skies,  conclude  it 
an  extraordinary  Embassadour  sent  upon  some  peculiar 
service,  a  1661  —  ll'orthics,  Lond.  (1662)  ii.  223  A  rusty 
Musket,  which  had  lien  long  Leger  in  his  Shop. 

Le'dger,  v.  Angling.  Also  leger.  [f.  LEDGER 
sb.  (sense  <>).]  /«/;'.  To  use  a  ledger-bait. 

1688  K.  HOI.MK  Armoury  11.  324/2  Ledger  is  another  way 
of  fishing  for  a  Pike,  the  Angler  being  absent.  1859  1' • 
FRANCIS  N.  Dogvatw  (1888)  19  An  adept  in  spinning, 
trolling,  ledgering.  1867  —  Angling  ii.  (1880)  63  The 
fishermen  who  require  to  cast  a  long  line  on  the  Thames, 
for  ledgering  or  spinning.  1883  I'isherics  Kxhib.  Catal. 
(ed.  4)  106  Jew  Kish,  caught  by  Messrs.  Curtis  and  Senior, 
ledgering,  Brisbane  River,  Queensland,  Australia. 

Le'dger-book.  (Forms  :  see  LEDGER.)  Now 
Hist.  A  book  containing  records ;  a  register  ;  a 
cartulary ;  a  book  of  accounts ;  =  LEDGER  i  b,  c,  d. 

1553  EDW.  VI  Let.  to  Ridley  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  II. 
xxii.  421  To  subscribe  the  same  [articles]  in  one  ledger-book 
to  be  formed  for  that  purpose.  1599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  i.  96 
All  which  particulars  doe  most  evidently  appeare  out  of 
certaine  auncient  Ligier  bookes  of  the  R.  \V.  Sir  William 
Locke  Mercer  of  London.  1611  SPEKD  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vn. 
xxiii.  305  The  Liger  booke  of  the  Monastery  of  Peterborow. 
1643  PRYNNE  Open.  Gt.  Seal  \  Sundry  ancient  Charters  of 
our  English  Saxon  Kings,  yet  extant  in  old  Leger  Books 
of  Abbeys,  c  1645  HOWKLL  Lett.  (1688)  IV.  484  When  I 
look  over  my  leger  Book  of  accounts,  I  do  not  find  that 
God-Almighty  is  indebted  to  me  one  Penny.  1659  — 
Lex.  Tetragl.,  Proverbs  To  the  knowingest  kind  of 
Philologers,  Touching  the  Method  of  perusing  these  Pro 
verbs  or  Adages,  .the  Reder  shall  do  well  to  have  his  Leger- 
Book  about  him  when  he  falls  upon  Them,  to  Register 
therein  such  that  Quadrat  with  his  Conceit  and  Genius. 
1665  WOOD  Life  27  May,  The  registers  leiger-books  and 
statutes  of  Oryell  College.  1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v. 
Rook)  Every  transaction  must  be  entered  in  the  ledger-book, 
with  a  balance  of  debt  and  credit.  1759  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy 
III.  x,  The  ledger-book  of  the  church  of  Rochester,  c  1820 
S.  ROGERS  Italy  (1839)  100  Among  the  debtors  in  his  leger- 
book  Entered  in  full. 

fi&  XS99  SIR  J.  DAVIES  Xosce  Teipsunt  47  Such  formes 
as  she  doth  cease  to  see  To  Memories  large  volume  she 
commends.  This  Lidger  Booke  lyes  in  the  braine  behind. 

Lodging  (le'd.^irj).  [f.  LEDGE  sb.  +  -ING*.] 
concr.  A  ledge,  or  ledges  collectively. 

c  1817  HOGG  Tales  <y  Sk.  (1837)  I.  270  The  sea  in  the 
opening  was  as  bright  as  a  mirror  . .  and  through  it  I  could 
see  the  ledgins  of  this  ama/ing  cone  [an  iceberg]  spreading 
away  shelve  below  shelve  into  the  channels  of  the  ocean. 
1820  A.  SUTHERLAND  St.  Kathleen  IV.  143  He..loupit  ricbt 
ower  my.  head,  far  beyont  the  ledgin'  o'  the  brig.  1899 
Westm.  Gaz.  17  July  6^  He.  .lay  on  the  main  deck  ledging 
outside  the  saloon  cabin  covering  board. 

Ledgit  (le-d,5it).  St.  [?f.  LEDGE  sb.  +  -it  = 
-ET;  cT.  lea/it.]  a.  (See  quot.  1867.)  b.  A  label 
projecting  from  a  leaf  of  a  book. 

1867  GREGOR  Banff's.  Gloss.,  Ledgit^  the  top  of  the  inner 
half  of  a  window.  1885  Advt.  (from  Ayr)  in  Bookseller 
7  Jan.  82/2  English  Catalogue  of  Books,  1863-74.  Half-bd. 
With  Parchment  Ledgits  for  the  Years. 

Ledgy  (le'dgi),  a.  [f.  LEDGE  sb.  +  -Y.]  Abound 
ing  in  or  consisting  of  ledges  or  ridges  of  rock. 

1779  LIVERMORE  in  Coll.  New  Ha»i/>sh,  Hist.  Soc.  (1850) 
VI.  315  This  swamp,  .has  some  considerable  hills  and  ledgy 
mountains  in  it.  1878  SAWTEI.LK  Hist.  Townsend  (Mass.} 
15  It  contains  ledgy,  waste  lands,  in  which  are  wild  ravines. 
1882  Harper  s  Mag.  LXV.  497  The  small  ledgy  island  known 
as  'the  Nubble'. 

Ledi-  (If'di),  combining  form  of  mod. L.  Ledum 
(see  LEDUM);  used  in  chemical  terms:  Ledita-nnic 
(acid],  Xiedixa*nthin  (see  quots.). 

1865  WATTS  Diet.  Client.  III.  567  Leditannic  acid.  . .  A 
variety  of  tannic  acid,  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the  marsh 
wild  rosemary  {Lcdtun  palustre}.  Ibid.,  Led  i. rant  hi  nt  a 
yellow  or  red  pulverulent  substance,  produced  by  boiling 
leditannic  acid  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid. 

t  Ledish,  a.  Obs.  Forms :  3  leodisc,  leodiss, 
4  ludych,  ludisch,  ledisch.  [f.  LEDE  +  -ISH.] 
Pertaining  to  the  people,  national. 

c  laoj  LAY.  2144  Cum  liSen  to  londe  b_aet  wes  an  leodisc 
king,  c  1*75  Ibid.  22684  He  wolde  ..  isen  Gwenaifer  be 
leodisse  cwene.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  73  pe  ludych  lorde. 
Ibid.  1375  Mony  ludisch  lordes  bat  ladies  brosten.  tbid. 
1556  Ledisch  lore. 

II  Ledon  (Ird^n).  [a.  Gr.  \rj5ov  mastic.]  = 
LADANUM.  Also  kdon-gurn  (Cent.  Diet.). 

1884  CasselFs  Encycl.  Diet.,  Lcdon. 

fLe'dor.  Obs—  °     [ad.  Or.  \oi5opta.] 

1623  COCKERAM,  LedorS)  biting  taunts. 

Iiedron,  variant  of  LIDDERON  Obs. 

II  Ledum  (lrd#m).  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  \TJ$QV 
mastic.]  A  genus  of  ericaceous  shrubs,  commonly 
known  as  Labrador  tea,  used  in  the  pharmaco 
poeia.  Oil  of  ledum  or  ledum-oil,  ledum 
camphor,  products  obtained  from  L.  palustre. 

1834  GOOD  Study  filed,  (ed.  4)  IV.  456  Infuse  four  ounces 
of  the  ledum  in  a  quart  of  hot  water.  1858  THOREAU 
W 'inter  (4  Feb.)  339  The  ledum  bears  a  general  resemblance 
to  the  water  andromeda.  1865  WATTS  Diet.  Chent.,  Leditm,' 
ail  of. .  obtained  by  distilling  the  leaves  of  Ledum  palttstrCj 
with  water. 
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Ledur,  -yr,  obs.  forms  of  LEATHER,  LITHEB. 
Lee  (10'  d*'1  Forms:  a.   i  h!6o,  4  105,  leo,  4-6 
le,  5  legh,  5-6  lie,  7  lay,  ley,  7,  9  lea,  4-  lee. 

0.  i  hle"ow,  3  leouwe,  5  lue,  S  dial,  loo,  9  dial. 
lew.     [OK.  hlto  (gen.  hleowes}  str.  ncut.  or  masc., 
cognate  with  OFris.  hlit  hly,   OS.   hleo  neut.  or 
masc.,  hlea  fem.,  shelter,  ON.  hl<*  ncut.,  Mee'  in 
the  nautical  scnse(Sw.//z,Da.  &e):— OTeut,*A/£Z«?-, 
whence  *hleiujo-,*hliujo-  in  ON.  7*/j/rieut.,  shelter, 
warmth,  hlyja  to  protect.    The  word  is  also  found 
as  a  nautical  term  in  Du.  lij,  MLG.  le  (whence 
G.  lee) ;  the  history  of  these  forms  is  not  clear. 

The  OTeut.  *hlewo-  has  no  known  cognates  outside  Teut. 
The  Goth,  hlija  tent,  is  prob.  unconnected. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  nautical  use  in 
Eng.  is  of  Scandinavian  origin,  though  it  is  not  recorded  in 
OL.  :  the  form  Ice  might  be  either  from  OE.  or  ON.,  but 
the  unequivocally  native  forms  lue,  lew  are  found  in  the 
nautical  use.] 

I.  1.  Protection,  shelter,  rarely  //.  Also  in 
phrases  /;/,  under  {the}  lee  (of)  both  in  material 
and  immaterial  senses,  f  Also,  a  resting-place. 

a  900  CYNKWULK  Crist  605  Weder  li^e  under  swe^les  hleo. 
c  1000  sl^s.  /'s.  cviii.  10  ponne  hi  to  his  huse  hleowes  wil- 
nian.  11225  A  tier.  K.  368  Mid  festen,  mid  wechchen  .. 
in  id  herd  wcriunge,  herd  leouwe.  a  1300  Cursor  M,  23326 
pat  bai  be  sorfuller  sal  be  pat  losen  folili  has  bat  le.  13. . 
E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  277  penne  he  lurkkes  &.  laytes  where 
wat/  le  best,  a  1375  Lay  Folks  Alass  Bk.  App.  iv.  62 
pen  most  Mcrci  ..  lenge  wib  vs  in  leo  and  lede.  l<i  1400 
J/tfr/i1  Arth.  1446  We  lurkedc  undyr  Ite  as  lowramle 
wreches  !  1513  Doi  (,LAS  .-Kttcis  vn.  I'rol.  79  The  silly 
scheip  and  thair  Ij'till  hyrd  gromis  Lurk  is  vndir  le  of 
bankis.  1596  DALHYMI'LI-:  tr.  J.L-slies  Hist.  Scot.  I.  55 
It  is  a  busuni  of  the  Sey,  in  the  ley  of  a  Inch  niontanu 
conteyncd.  1624  CAIT.  SMITH  Virginia  \\.  iii.  (Arb.)  446 
Our  quarter  . .  was  onely  the  open  woods  under  the  lay  of 
a  hill.  1630  Tinker  of  Tiervcy,  Sea-Mans  T.  100  To 
come  under  the  lee  of  wedlock,  a  1649  DKUMM.  OF  HAWTH. 
Cy/>rcss  Grove  Wks.  (1711)  123  Any  mariner,  .arriving  near 
the  shoar,  would,  .joyfully  enter  the  lees  of  a  safe  harbour. 
1654  IL  I/KSTRANUK  C/MS.  7ti65s)  96  Sheltered  under  the 
Lee  of  Royal  favour.  1821  J.  W.  CKOKKR  Diary  (1884) 
3  June,  He  wishes  to  have  Peel  under  his  lee.  1847  (>. 
MITCHKI.L  Fresh  Gleanings  (1851)  223  Cameron  was  thinking 
of  Rob  Roy's  cave  under  the  Lea  of  I  Jen  Lomond.  1863 
WISH  AVzt'  1'orcst  193  The  labourer  still  sits  under  the  lew 
. .  of  the  hedge.  1873  G.  C.  DA  VIMS  Mount.  <y  J/t'>vxiii.  101 
There  he  is  under  the  leeof  the  opposite  bank.  lyoi.  Speaker 
5  Jan.  375/2  Under  the  lee  of  the  Turkish  guns. 

b.  dial.  Something  constructed  as  a  shelter. 

1791  PKUGK  Derhicistns  Ser.  it,  7,cf,  shelter;  a  Sheep-lee, 
a  wall  on  the  moors  for  the  sheep  to  stand  under  in  bail 
weather.  1794  Annals  Agric.  XXII.  273  iE.  D.  S.)  I,ooes 
or  frames  . .  are  fixed  all  round  the  kiln.  1887  Kent  Gloss. 
Lees,  a  row  of  trees  planted  to  shelter  a  hop-garden.  /l>i<f,t 
/,f7<',  a  thatched  hurdle,  supported  by  sticks,  and  set  up  in 
a  field  to  screen  lambs,  etc.  from  the  wind. 

2.  Chielly-A'crw/.  The  sheltered  side  of  any  object ; 
hence  the  side  (of  a  ship,  the  land,  an  eminence,  etc.) 
that  is  turned  away  from  the  wind.  Frequent  in 
beneath,  under  the  lee  (of}. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2806  Paris..  Shot  into  ship  with  she  tic 
men  of  Armys  ;  Lausit  loupis  fro  the  le.  1556  W.  TOWRSON 
in  Hakluyt  K<y.  (1589)  99  The  12.  day  we  saw  a  saile  vnder 
our  Lee.  1583  Leg.  />/>.  St.  Androis  Pref.  104  He  lallis 
his  scheip  tak  in  at  luife  and  lie.  1590  GREENE  Never  too 
late  (1600)  43  He  that  at  euery  gust  puts  to  the  Lee,  shall 
neuer  be  good  Nauigator.  1591  HARINGTOS  ('/-/.  /»;-.  x. 
xvi,  They  bore  To  come  within  the  lue  of  Scottish  banke. 
1595  MAYNARHE  Drake's  Voy.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  8  Ilec;ilnml 
under  the  lee  of  the  land.  1627  CAIT.  SMITH  Seaman  s 
Gram.  xiii.  63  They  are  to  come  vnder  the  Lee  of  the 
Admiral!  to  salute  him.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  \.  207  The 
Pilot  ..  Moors  by  his  side  under  the  Lee.  1720  UK  KOK 
Capt.  Singleton  xvi.  (1840)  274  We  run  in  as  much  under 
the  lee  of  the  point  as  we  could.  1762  FAI.CONKR  Shi  four . 
ii.  798  For  rocky  shores  beneath  our  lee  appear.  1814 
SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  \.  x.\iv,  Ueneath  the  Castle's  sheltering 
lee,  They  staid  their  course  in  quiet  sea.  1819  UYKUN  Juan 
n.  xlv,  A  tight  boat  will  live  in  a  rough  sea,  Unless  with 
breakers  close  beneath  her  lee.  1855  O.  W.  HOLMES  foetus 
164  She  rends  the  clinging  sea,  That  flies  before  the  roar 
ing  wind,  Beneath  her  hissing  lee.  1860  TYNOALL  Glac. 

1.  xxi.  146  Against,  .the  Matterhorn  the  vapour  was  chilled 
and  precipitated  in  his  lee.    1881  Isle  of  Wight  Gloss. >  Lew, 
the  lee  side.     1884  PAK  Eustace  129  The  lieutenant  sails 
as  smooth  as  a  pinnace  under  his  lee. 

b.  Nautical  phrases.  \Athe\  (a)  windbound ; 
(£>}  under  shelter.  *f  (To  bring,  fall}  by  the  Ice  :  to 
leeward;  also_/£p.  "f(jfa  bring^  /ay,  lie}  upon  the 
Ice :  with  sails  aback.  On,  under  (the}  lee :  to 
leeward  =  ALEE. 

1597  J.  PAYNE  Royal Exck.  33  The  ship  on  hull,  the  helme 
on  lee.  1607  MAKSTON  What  You  Willu.  i.  Wks.  1856  I. 
238  Shoot  him  through  and  through  with  a  jest ;  make  him 
lye  by  the  lee.  1611  COTGK.,  Bonier  vent  en  penne^  to  bring 
a  ship  vpon  the  Lee.  a  1618  RALKIGH  Apol.  j  The  Thunder 
..  by  the  negligence  of  her  Master,  was  at  Lee  in  the 
Thames.  1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Fight ^  at  Sea  Wks. 
in.  34/2  They. .  passed  from  vs  to  lay  their  ships  by  the  Lee. 
ai6^zSiK  W.MONSON  Naval  Tractsv.  (1704)  507/1  The  Ship 
lay  upon  the  Lee  ;  and.  .the  Master  called  with  the  Whistle 
to  fill  the  Sails.  1666  Lend.  Gas.  No.  59/2  An  Hollands 
Man  of  War  ..  whom  she  fought  very  bravely,  and  at  last 
brought  by  the  Lee,  but  had  not  Men  enough  to  board  her. 
1667  Ibid.  No.  120/1  One  of  them,  .was  so  warmly  received 
with  a  broadside,  that  he  immediately  fell  by  the  Lee. 
1692  Capt.  Smith's  Seaman's  Gram.  \.  xvi.  79  A  Ship  lies 
by  the  Lee,  that  is,  has  all  her  sails  lying  flat  against  the 
Masts  and  Shrouds.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780) 
Z  3,  '  We  saw  a  fleet  under  the  lee  \  and  '  we  saw  a  fleet  to 
leeward ',  are  synonymous  expressions.  1825  A.  CUNNING 
HAM  '  A  Wet  S/wet  and  a  Flowing  Sea '  i,  Away  the  good 
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ship  flies,  and  leaves  Old  England  on  the  lee.  1887  UOWEN 
Vtrg.  sKneid  in.  478  Yonder  her  nearest  coast  fate  will:, 
thee  to  leave  on  the  lee. 

f3.   A  sheltered  position   or  condition;   hence, 
calmness,  peace,  tranquillity.     Chiefly  in  to  leng* 
livtj  rest  in  (or  on]  lee.     Also,  in  lithe  of  (or  on 
lee  \  said  of  the  weather.   Obs. 

The  alliterative  phrases,  lordings^  lordship  in  fee,  may 
perh.  not  belong  to  this  sense. 

13  .  .  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon  A/S.  {E.  E.  T.  S.)  477/10  pc 
Mon  bat  benkeb  to  liuen  in  le.  13..  Caw.  fy  C'r-  Knt,  849 
To  lede  a  lortschyp  in  lee  of  leude/  ful  gode.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg 
Saints  xxxviii.  (Adrian)  416  Of  be  fare  nowmir  for  to  t>e  (  )f 
haly  inene  ^c  reste  in  le.  a  1400-50  Alexander  ^5615  He  k-ngU 
in  lithis  &  in  lee  to  his  lyues  ende.  c  1425  WvMni  N  Cnm. 
vn.  x.  3620  Alysandyr..  Scotland  led  in  Imve  and  Ic.  <  1460 
Emare  348  The  wedur  was  lythe  of  le.  c  1470  Golagrm  -y 
(raw,  341  Lordingis  in  le,  I  rede  ye  tent  tttuly  to  my  Inching. 
c  1470  HKNKYSON  Mor.  l'\il>.  xtu.  (./''nig  <y  Mouse)  xxii, 
littler  but  s  try  ft:  allnne  to  leif  in  le.  1535  bTEWARl  (  'rim. 
Siot.  (1858)  II.  128  Amang  thair  freindis  for  to  leve  in  lie. 
a  1650  Turke  <v  Gffivin  47  in  Fu  rni  vail  /\n\y  J-'olio  I.  92,  I 
will  neuer  flee  from  noe  adnunture  .  .  whiles  t  I  may  line  on  lue. 

II.  attrih.  and  Comb. 

4.  Simple  attributive,  passing  into  adj.  a.  Indi 
eating  that  an  object  is  on  the  lee-side  of  a  vessel, 
or  to  leeward  of  some  other  object,  e.  ij.  lee-bowline^ 
-division^  -gunwale,  -scttppcr,  etc. 

1513  DOUGLAS  /Eneis  v.  i.  30  Himself  infangi-.  tlic  K 
scheit  of  the  saill.  1626  CAPT.  SMITH  Atdd.  )'//),'.  Sca-mtii 
28  Make  ready  your  loufe  howks  and  Icy  fagncs.  1669 
STUKMY  Mtirincrs  *Mag.  \.  16  Let  go  the  Lee-TJowling  uf 
Korc-sail,  and  Weather-Braces.  Ibid.  18  Set  in  the  1  ,i:t  - 
llraces.  1726  (1.  ROHKKTS  Four  Years  I  'oy.  291  They  could 
help  to  stay  her  with  a  Lee  Oar.  1748  An.wris  I  'fy,  it.  i\' 
163  The  Commodore  ordered  them  to  bring  to  under  In- 
lee-quarter.  1751  SMOLI.KTT  J'er.  /'/V.  (1779)  IL  Ixiv.  -j..^ 
He  conimandtd  the  men  to  carry  the  vessel's  lee-gunwale 
under  water.  1805  Log  of  II  .  jlf.  S.  Alars  ai  Oct.  in  Nici)la> 
Nelson's  />;>/.  VII.  165  twfc,  At  daylight  saw  the  Kncmy's 
1'  leet  on  our  lee-beam.  Ibid.  166  note,  At  9.5  answered 
Victory's  signal  for  the  Mars  to  lead  the  lee  division.  1823 
J.  F.  Cooi-i.K  Pioneer  xv.  (1869)  66/2  Hauling  in  the  slack 
of  the  fee-sheet,  1833  MAKKYAT  I'.  Simple  xii,  O'JJrien  .. 
told  me  never  to  mind,  but  to  keep  in  the  Ice-scuppers. 
Ibid,  xv,  She  careened  over  ^o  that  her  lee  channels  weir 
tinder  the  water.  1835  —  I\n.ha  v,  We  descried  land  i»ri 
the  lee  beam.  1867  SMYTH  .Sailers  It  \>r,i-i-k  ,  I.cf-f,tii^t 
a  rope  rove  through  the  cringle  uf  a  sail,  for  hauling  in,  v. 
as  to  lace  on  a  bonnet.  Ibid..  Lcc-gnnivale  nn<itmr,  a  <  ol- 
luijuial  phrase  for  being  sorely  over-pressed,  by  canvas  or 
other  cause.  1893  F.  M.  CRAWI-OKM  Childr.  I\u<£  \.  <y  Y"ti 


would  rather  .  .  lake  the  lee  earing  loo,  in  any  gale.      1897 

.  e  cuddled  her  le 

rail  down  to  the  crashing  blue. 


.  .  , 

K.  Kii'i.iSG  Captains  Courageous  iSS  She 


b.  Implying  motion  to  leeward. 

1726  (  i.  ROHKKTS  Pour  }'e<irs  Voy.  120  The  Lee-Tide 
being  made,  1  fell  short  by  half  a  League.  1790  DF.AI  v>\ 
.VrtZ'.  <y  Afil.  J/t'/«.  I.  157  The  strong  lee  cuircnt.  1848 
CRAIG,  Lee  lurch,  a  sudden  and  violent  roll  of  a  ship  to  lee 
ward  in  a  high  sea,  when  a  large  wave  strikes  her  on  the 
weather  side.  1859  R.  H.  DANA  Cuba  ,y  Bach  \.  7  The 
..leisurely  weather-roll  and  lee-roll. 

5.  Special  combs.  :  lee-anchor  (sec  quot.  )  ;  Ice- 
bow,  the  bow  of  a  vessel  that  is  turned  away  from 
the  wind;  hence  Ice-bow  vb.,  to  run  under  the  lee 
bow  of  ;  Jig.  to  take  advantage  of  ;  lee-gage  (see 
GAUGE  5);  lee-hatch,  -hitch  (see  <|uots.);  lee- 
latch,  *  dropping  to  leeward  of  the  course  '  Smyth 
Sailors  Word-hk.  1867)  ;  lee-most  a.,  furthest  to 
leeward;  lee-port,  a  sheltered  port  ;  lee  wheel, 
'the  assistant  to  the  helmsman'  (Adm.  Smyth  . 
Also  LEE-BOAR])1,  LEE-SHORE,  LEE-SIDE. 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.>  *  Lee-anchor,  the  leewurd 
one,  if  under  wei.uh  ;  or  that  to  leeward  to  which  a  ship, 
when  moored,  is  riding.  1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  \.  100  Some  of 
them  appeared  on  our  Weather-bow,  some  on  our  "Lee- 
how.  1840  R.  DANA  Kef.  Mast  xxv.  83  The  anchor  on  tin- 
lee  how  had  worked  loose.  1893  Outing  $1.  S.)  XXII.  96  i 
Hauling  her  close  on  the  wind  so  that  she  would  'lee-l:uw  ' 
the  tide.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors  \Vord-bk.  s.v.,  Take  care  oj 
the  *Lee  hatch,  a  word  of  caution  to  the  helmsman,  not  to 
let  the  ship  fall  to  leeward  of  her  course.  Ilnd.t  *  Lcc-hitt  //, 
the  helmsman  getting  to  leeward  of  the  course.  1721 
UAILEY,  *  Lee-latch,  (Sea  Phrase)  have  a  care  of  the  Lee- 
Latch,  i.e.  keep  theShip  near  the  Wind.  1622  K.  HAWKINS 
t^fly.  S.  Sea  (1847)  T7  The  vice-admirall  and  her  consort  .  . 
were  *  lee-most  and  stern-most  of  all.  1804  CAIT.  OWKN  in 
Naval  Chron.  XII.  132  The  leemost  Brigs  began  to  i;et 
under  weigh.  1/1649  L)RU.MM.  OK  HAWTH.  Cypress  Grove 
Wks.  (1711)  125  Lords  and  gods  of  this  earth,  keeping  in 
the  *lee-port  of  honour. 

Hence  Lee  v.  rare—1,  trans.,  to  put  (the  helm) 
a-lee.  See  A-LEE. 

1659  DAVENANT  Hist.  Sir  F.  Drake  ii.  13  The  Master 
alowd  bids,  Lee  the  Helm,  Lee  ! 

Lee  OO,  sb^  Ot>s-  exc-  inX-  Forms:  sing.  4 
lie,  5  ley(e,  lye,  7-9166.  //.  4-6  lyes,  5-6  lies, 
6  leese,  leeze,  lyse,  6-  lees.  [a.  F.  /iV,  Gaulish 
L.  Ha,  pi.  Hie  (loth  c.^  ;  Celtic  origin  has  been 
conjectured.]  The  sediment  deposited  in  the  con 
taining  vessel  from  wine  and  some  other  liquids. 

f  1.  sing.  Also  Jig.  Also  upon  the  Ice,  to  drain 
to  the  lee.  Cf.  2  d  below.  Obs. 

1390  GOWEK  Can/.  (M.)  nr.  895  (I.  309)  And  thus  fuloften 
have  I  boght  The  lie,  and  drank  noght  of  the  wyn.  c  1430 
TivoCuokery-bks.  32  Whan  be  ley  is  sebin  hot,  caste  be  Pesyn 
bcr-to.  1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  i.  i.  6  The  lye  wbiche  is  thordure 
ahideth  byneth  in  the  bottom.  1686  PLOT  Staffordsh.  338 
Which,  .will  both  stop  the  fermentation  and  precipitate  the 
Lee.  1700  DRYIJEN  Sigisni.  $•  Guise.  317  A  man  so  smelling 
of  thg  peuplc's  KC,  1703  Art  .y  3/yst,  Vintners  23  The 
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Cross  Lees  settle  quickly,  and  also  the  flying  Lee  in  time. 
1709  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4512/14  For  Sale,.. 70  Hogsheads  of 
new.  .Claret  upon  the  Lee  neat.  1718  PRIOR  Henry  fy 
Emma  497  I  '11  mingle  with  the  people  s  wretched  lee.  1747 
Gcntl.  Mag.  468  This  cyder.. should  he  rack'd  off  once  at 
least  from  its  gross  lee.  1813  HOGG  Queen's  Wake  183 
Sweet  though  the  draught  of  pleasure  be,  Why  should  we 
drain  it  to  the  lee? 

2.  pi. 

c  1384  CHAUCKR  //,  Fame  in.  1040  Boystes  Crammed  ful 
of  lyes  As  cuer  vessel  was  with  lyes.  <  1460  J.  RUSSELL 
Bk.  Nurture  usThe  reboyle  to  Rakke  to  be  lies  of  be  rose, 
1530  PALSCR.  239/1  Lyse  of  wyne,  lye.  1580  LYLV  Enfkues 
(Arb.)  328  Ther  is.  .no  wine  made  of  grapes  but  hath  leese. 
1642  FULLER  Holy  fy  Prof.  St.  n.  xvi,  nc  \Vinesthe  stronger 
they  he  the  more  lees  they  have  when  they  are  new.  1692 
HKNTLEV  Boyle  Lect.  iv.  n  Where  all  the  heavier  Lees  may 
have  time  to  subside.  1704  SWIFT  Mech.  Operat.  Spirit 
Misc.  (1711)  302  Other  Spirits  are  produc'd  from  Lees,  by 
the  Force  of  Fire.  1763  J.  KROWN  Poetry  fy  Mus,  vi.  119 
Thespis  and  his  Company  bedaubed  their  Faces  with  the 
Lees  of  Wine.  1796  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  xxv.  377  Lay 
them  to  steep  in  sack  lees,  or  any  white  wine  lees.  1830 
M.  DONOVAN  Dom.  Eton.  1.  257  The  lees  of  wine,  on  dis 
tillation,  afford  the  greatest  quantity  of  oil.  1861  H.  MAY- 
HEW  Lonti.  Labour  II.  132  Composed  of  the  scum  and  lees 
of  all  broths  and  soups.  1883  Fisheries  Exkib.  Catal.  352 
A  Hottle  containing  Lees  of  Sardine  Oil. 
b.  fi$.  Basest  part,  '  dregs',  'refuse*. 

J593  NASHE  C/irists  T.  303,  Twenty  thousand  of  these 
dreggy  lees  of  Libertines.  1621  S.  WARD  Life  of  Faith 
xiii.  116  In  these  Lees  and  Dregges  of  time.  1651  HOBBES 
Levitt  Ik*  (1839)  321  Pretenders  to  political  prudence  . .  bred 
for  the  most  part  in  the  lees  of  the  people.  1677  W.  HUB- 
HARD  Narrative  119  This  company  of  Treacherous  Villains, 
the  1  >regs  and  Lees  of  the  Karth.  1706  ESTCOURT  Fair 
Exaiu/>.  i.  I.  1 1  A  Man  that  will  always  smelt  of  the  Lees 
uf  the  People.  1726-46  THOMSON  Winter  480  He,  too,  with 
whom  Athenian  honour  sunk,  And  left  a  mass  of  sordid  lees 
behind.  1838  HAI.LAM  Hist.  Lit.  (1841)  I.  ii.  216  Slowly  purg 
ing  oil"  the  lees  of  this  extreme  corruption.  1851  H.  MELVILLE 
II  -VWcvii.  40  My  body  is  but  the  lees  of  my  better  being.  1859 
KmasLitY  Misc.  I.  166  The  angler,  .has  left  for  his  day's  work 
only  the  Icc.i  of  his  nervous  energy.  1868  MlLMAN  St.  Paul's 
ix.  220  It  is  impossible  to  work  a  revolution,  especially  a 
religious  revolution,  without  stirring  up  the  lees  of  human 
nature. 

t  c.  construed  as  sing.  Obs. 

1605  SHA.KS.  Macb.  n.  iii.  top  The  Wine  of  Life  is  drawne, 
and  tlie  metre  Lees  Is  left  this  Vault,  to  brag  of. 

d.  In  various  phrases,  chiefly ^g'.,  esp.  to  drain. 

drink  the  Ices,  (to  drain,  drink,  etc.)  to  the  Ices,  i.  e. 
to  the  last  drop,  to  the  very  end,  (to  settle}  on  or 
upon  the  Ices. 

1611  l'nu-K  fsa.  xxv.  6  A  feast  of  fat  things,  a  feast  of 
wines  on  the  lees.  //'/</.,  Jer.  xlviii.  n  Moab  hath  bene  at 
ease  from  his  youth,  and  nee  hath  setled  on  his  lees,  and 
hath  iii  it  been  emptied  from  vessell  to  vessel!.  1612  T. 
TAVLOK  Comni.  Titus  i.  7  They  may  not  part  till  they  have 
drunk,  .the  cup  of  the  wrath  of  God  to  the  very  lees.  Ibid. 
ii.  6  Settle  the  smile  vpoti  hi.s  lees  of  sinnefull  lusts,  a  1639 
WOITON  Parallel  in  Reli'j.  (1651)  8  His  Humours  grew 
Tart,  as  being  now  in  the  Lees  of  favour.  1667  POOLE 
Dial,  bt'hv.  Protest,  iy  Papist  (17^51  75  You  are  an  ob 
stinate  Hcretick,  and  settled  upon  tlie  Lees.  1696  TATE 
&  HRADY  J's.  Ixxv.  8  To  drink  the  very  Lees.  1780  COWI-KK 
Progr.  Err,  260  Are  sweet  philosophy's  enjoyments  run 
Quite  to  the  lees?  1821  KKATS  Lamia  i.  143  She  felt  the 
warmth  . .  And,  like  new  flowers  at  morning  song  of  bees, 
ISloomed,  and  gave  up  her  honey  to  the  lees.  1843  TENNYSON 
Ulysses  7,  I  will  drink  Life  to  the  lees.  1847  DISRAELI 
Tancrcd  n.  i,  This  Parliament  will  last ;  it  will  go  on  to  the 
lees.  1855  MILMAN  Lat,  Chr.  iv.  ii.  (1864)  II.  206  They 
were  doomed  to  drink  the  lees  of  humiliation.  1856  BOKKK 
/'('fats  (1857)  II.  80  I'll  drain  the  bitter  to  the  very  lees. 
1868  J.  H.  BLUNT  Kef.  Ch.  Eng.  1.41  The  people  at  large  \ 
were  content  to  settle  down  on  their  lees.  1871  PUSEY 
Lenten  Serin,  vii.  (1883)  141  We  reverse  the  Apostle's  rule, 
rest  on  our  lees,  remember  '  the  things  which  are  behind  ', 
and  forget  '  those  which  are  before  '. 

e.  attrib. 

1706  Art  of  Painting  (1744)  107  Leonardo's  carnations 
have  too  much  of  the  lees-colour  in  them. 

t  Lee,  a.  Obs.  Also  5-6  le,  6-8  lee.  Cf. 
LEW  a.  ff.  LEE  j^.1]  Sheltered  from  the  wind. 

c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  4675  pai . .  loggct  bom  to  lenge  in  ^at  le 
hauyn.  c  1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  18  The  land  lowne  was 
and  le,  with  lyking  and  luf.  '1470  HKNKYSON  Mor.  Fab. 
vn.  (Lion  fy  Mouse)  xxxviii,  The  fair  forest  with  leuis 
lowne  and  le.  1513  DOUGLAS  /Eneis  x.  iv.  121  The  famy 
stour  of  stremis  le  Vp  weltis  from  the  braid  palmis  of  tre. 
1674  RAY  S.  %  E.  C.  Words  70  Lee  or  Lew,  Calm,  under 
the  wind.  Suss. 

\  The  ballad  phrase  in  quot.  below  may  possibly 
contain  this  word,  used  vaguely  for  'pleasant*. 

a  1800  Sweet  ll^illic  fy  Eatre  Annie  xxxv.  in  Child  Ballads 
(1885)  II.  189  He  is  on  to  Annie's  Ixjwer  I!y  the  lei  light  o 
the  moon.  [1875  J.  VtiTcn  Tweed  81  Exploits  by  lee  light 
of  the  moon.] 

Lee  :  see  LE,  LIE,  LYE. 

Iieeaugle  (l/~wrjg'l\  Austral.  Also  lliangle, 
leonile,  langeel.  [Native  word,  a  derivation  of 
leang  or  Hang  tooth.  Other  forms  (see  Morris) 
are  Iceawell^  Icawill.']  A  wooden  club  bent  at  the 
striking  end.  i  Morris  Austral  Eng,} 

1845  C.  GKIFKII  u  Port  Phillip  Distr.  N.  S.  W.  x.  155  The 
liangle  is  . .  of  the  shape  of  a  pickaxe,  with  only  one  pick. 
1867  G.  G.  MACCRAK  Matnba  9  The  long  leangte's  nascent 
form  Forespoke  the  distant  battle-storm.  1860  HOAKK  j 
Figures  Fancy  98  Beneath  the  dread  leeangle  blow  Fell 
many  a  strong  and  swarthy  foe.  1894  R.  ETHEKIDGE  in 
Jrnl.  Anthrof>.  Instit.  XXIII.  317  On  a  Modification  of 
the  Australian  Aboriginal  Weapon,  termed  the  Lconiie, 
Langeel,  liendi,  or  Buccan,  Sec. 

Lee'-board '.     Obs.     Forms:   4  leburde,   (5 


leburd,  lea  boord,  leebord.  [a.  ON.  hU-bor$, 
f.  hit  LEE  J&1  +  6orS  BOARD.]  The  lee-side  (of 
a  vessel). 

?a  1400  Morte  Arth.  3625  Ledys  one  leburde,  lordys  and 
ober.  1570  Henrys  Wallace  ix.  56  Leidis  on  leburd  [.IAS", 
luff  burdj.  1581  N,  LICHKMKI.D  Cnstanheda's  Com].  E. 
Ind.  Ixxix.  161  The  other  Captayns  being  a  I-ea  boord,  and 
hearing  the  sound  of  the  ordinance,  did  returne.  1585 
JAS.  I  Ess.  Poesie  (Arb.)  16  Graunt  syne,  o  Neptune,  god 
of  seas  profound,  That  readars  think  on  leebord. 

Lee-board-  vl^'boojd).  [f.  LEEJ^.I  +  BOARD.] 
A  strong  frame  of  plank,  fixed  to  the  side  of 
a  flat-bottomed  vessel,  which,  being  let  down  into 
the  water  diminishes  her  drift  to  leeward. 

1691  T.  H[ALE]  Ace.  New  Invent.  126  Of  the  Lee-boards, 
their  use,  dimension  and  place.  1731  LOKDTYRAWLY  in  Bnc- 
cleuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  381  The  Molettas  . . 
steer  almost  altogether  by  their  lee-board.  1813  Genii.  Mag. 
June  522/1  With  respect  to  keeping  to  windward,  lee- 
boards  and  sliding  keels  will  effect  this.  1829  MARRYAT 
/•".  Mildntay  ii,  The  lee-board  of  a  Dutch  schuyt. 

Leech  (Irtj),  sbl  Forms  :  i  leece,  Northumb. 
lece,  2-6  leche,  3  lache,  laeclie,  liache,  3,  6 
leache,  4  leyche,  4-5  lecche,4-6  lech,  5  leeche, 
lieche,  6  Sc.  leiche,  leitche,  6-9  leach,  6-  leech. 
[OE.  twee  str.  masc.  (once  Ixca  wk.1,  corresponds 
to  OFris.  (dative)  letza,  leischa,  OHG.  lahhi,  MSw. 
liikir  (Da.  l;vge  \  ON.  has  the  cognate  tisknir.  and 
mod.Sw.  liikare,  from  the  vb.  laka  to  heal',  Goth. 
#£m  :-OTeut.  *lxkjo-z  :-pre-Teut.  *legio-s\  the 
synonymous  Irish  liaigh  (Olr.  liaig,  dat.  pi.  legib) 
is  app.  related  in  some  way.] 

1.  A  physician ;  one  who  practises  the  healing  art. 

Now  arch,  (chiefly  poet.}  or  jocular  \  often  apprehended 
as  a  transferred  use  of  LEECH  sb?  In  the  171!*  c.  it  was 
applied  in  ordinary  prose  use  only  to  veterinary  practitioners, 
and  this  sense  survives  in  some  dialects.  (See  also  the 
combs,  bullock-leech^  cow-leech^  HORSE-LEECH,  etc.) 

cg/oo  tr.  Bzda^s  Hist.  w.  xxi.  [xix.]  (1890)  320  Cynefer5 
ld--ce,  se  act  hire  wzes,  pa  heo  for5ferde.  cty&Lindisf.Gosp. 
Luke  iv.  23  La  lece  lecna  Sec  seolfne.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn. 
83  Nu  bihoueS  be  forvvunded  wreche  J>et  he  habbe  leche. 
1-1290  S.  Rng.  Leg.  I.  101/7  On  Itches  heo  hadde  i-spendet 
Muche  del  of  hire  guod.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  26322  AIs  lech 
bou  suld  seke  man  hale,  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  vi.  i  [>e 
hand  of  be  leche  brennand  or  sherend.  .1386  CHAUCER 
Sompn.  T.  248  What  nedeth  hym  ^at  hath  a  parfit  leche 
To  sechen  othere  leches  in  the  toun  ?  c  1450  Merlin  574 
The  kynge  delyuered  hern  leches  to  couer  thei're  wou  tides. 
1513  DOUGLAS  sEncis\\n.  Prol.  80  AIs  stern  of  spech  As  he 
had  bene  ane  medycyner  or  lech.  1590  SPENSER  /*'.  Q.  i.  v. 
17  Many  skilfuil  leaches  him  abide  To  salve  his  hurts. 
a  1656  HALES  Sertn.  at  Eton  (1673)  40  They  that  come 
and  tell  you  what  you  are  to  believe,,  .and  tell  you  not 
why,  they  are  not  Medici^  but  I'eterinarii^  they  are  not 
Physicians,  but  Leaches.  1715  ROWE  Lady  Jane  Grey\.  i. 
2  The  hoary  wrinkled  Leach  has  . .  Try'd  ev'ry  health- 
restoring  Herb  and  Gum.  1776  /'////.  Trans.  LXVI.  498 
A  farrier  and  bullock-leach.  1807  CKAHBK  Par.  Keg.  in. 
(1810)  43  Can  this  proud  leech,  with  all  his  boasted  skill, 
Amend  the  soul  or  body,  wit  or  will  ?  1820  SCOTT  Abbot  vi, 
A  learned  leech  with  some  new  drug,  a  1839  PRAED  Poems 
(1864)  II.  85  Grudging  the  leech  his  growing  bill.  1870 
MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  I.  i.  121  As  one  who  lays  all  hope 
aMde,  Because  the  leech  has  said  his  life  must  end. 

b.  transf.  andjCp,  Applied  often  to  God  and 
Christ,  and  spiritual  persons. 

a  1200  Moral  Ode  303  Ich  kan  beo  }if  i  seal  lichame  and 
soule  Hache.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  How.  41  Ure  louerd  ihesu 
crist  is  alre  herdene  herde  and  alre  lechene  leche.  a  1225 
After.  K.  182  pus  is  sicnesse  soule  leche,  &  salue  of  hire 
wunden.  1340  Ayenb,  129  pe  holi  gost  is  J>e  guode  leche  ^et 
amaystref?  his  ziknesse.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Sompn.  T.  184  God  i 
that  Is  oure  lyues  leche.  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Ilitsb.  xn.  129 
The  best  Of  benes  boyled  water  may  be  leche  To  sle  the 
frost,  a  1547  SURHKY  in  TotteCs  Misc.  (Arb.)  221  My  hartes 
delight  my  sorowes  leche  mine  earthly  goddes.se  here. 

f  2.   =  leechman,  LEECH-FINGEK.  Obs. 

c  1290  .S'.  Eng.  Leg.  308/31 1  J?e  nexte  finguer  hatte  '  leche '. 
^1475  Pict.  I'oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  753/2  Hit  wediiis,  the 
longman.  flu  ntedt[i}ust  the  leche.  Hie  auricnlarist  the 
ly  thy!  man. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  leech-fee,  'a  physician's 
fee'  (Cent.  Dict.}\  t  leech-house,  a  hospital; 
leechman,  f  a  physician ;  also  (now  t/iVz/.)  =* 
LEECH-FINCEB. 

14. .  Camb.  MS.Ff.v.  48  If.  82  (Halliw.,  s.v.  Fingers)  The 
lest  fyngir  hat  lityl  man,  for  hit  is  lest  of  alle  ;  The  next 
fynger  hat  leche  man,  for  quen  a  leche  dos  o}t,  With  that 
fynger  he  tastes  all  thyng,  howe  that  hit  is  wro;t.     1483 
Cath.  Angl.  211/1  A  Leche  house,  lanicna^quia  infirmi  ibi    \ 
laniantitr.     1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  \.  iv.  401  Light-    j 
bringer,  I^aureat,  Leach-man,  all-Reviver.  1600  F,  L.  Ovid's    \ 
Remedy  of  Love  H  2,  The  Leachmans  skill.    1888  Syd.  Soc.    j 
Lt'x.,  Leechman.  a  practitioner  of  medicine. 

Leech  (inj),  sb.-  Forms:  i  l&ce,  (Ifce),  3 
liche,  4-6  leche,  5  Sc.  leiche,  6-9  loach,  6- 
leech.  [OK.  face,  Kentish  lyce  str.  masc.=  MDu. 
lake  (Kilian  laeckc,  lijck-laecke^  mod. Flemish  lijk- 
lake\  lieke,  Icke  fern. 

Commonly  regarded  as  a  transf.  use  of  LEECH  $b.* ',  this 
is  plausible,  but  the  forms  OE.  lyce,  early  ME.  liche,  MDu. 
lieke^  suggest  that  the  word  was  originally  distinct,  but  as 
similated  to  face  LEECH  sb.\  through  popular  etymology.] 

1.  One  of  the  aquatic  blood-sucking  worms  be 
longing  to  the  order  Hiruditua  ;  the  ordinary  leech 
used  medicinally  for  drawing  blood  belongs  to  the 
genus  Hirudo  or  Sanguisuga.  (See  also  HORSE 
LEECH,  land-leech  (LAND  sb,  1 1  b),  sea-leech,  water' 
leech)  etc.) 


figoo  Kentish  Glosses  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  85/11  Sanguhsuge^ 
lyces.  ciooo  /&LFRIC  Gloss,  ibid.  121/36  Sanguisuga, 
nel  hiritdo,  Isece.  a  1275  Prov.  Ml/red  472  in  O.  E. 
Misc.  131  Suket  |?uru  is  liche,  so  dot  liche  blod.  c  1440 
Prontp.  Parv.  291/2  Leche,  wy{r)m  of  be  watur,  sari- 
guissttga.  1508  KENNKDIE  Flyling  u\  Dnnbar  45  Lat  him 
lay  sax  leichis  on  thy  lendis.  1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Helthe 
(I541)  °*  Evacuation  by  wormes,  founde  in  waters  called 
bloudde  suckers  or  leaches.  1656  R  IDG LEY  Pract.  Physick 
154  Leeches  set  behind  the  Ears.  1794  BURKE  Sp.  Im~ 
peachm.  W.  Hastings  Wks.  XV.  351  He  was  driven  out  of 
it  finally  by  the  rebellion,  and,  as  you  may  imagine,  de 
parted  like  a  leech  full  of  blood.  1803  Med.  JrnL  X.  430 
The  application  of  four  leeches  to  each  ankle.  1822-34 
Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  2  The  hintdo  viridis  or  green 
leech  [is  well  known  to  multiply]  by  longitudinal  sections. 
1861  HULME  tr.  Moyitin-Tandon  n.  in.  iv.  140  There  are 
three  principal  varieties  of  Leeches  employed  in  France. 
These  are—  ist,  the  Grey  Leech  ;  2nd,  the  Green  Leech  ; 
3rd,  the  Dragon  Leech.. (true  English  or  Speckled  Leech). 

transf.  1833  ALISON  Hist.  Europe  (1849-50)  II.  viii.  §  34. 
261  Those  female  furies,  aptly  termed  the  *  leeches  of  the 
guillotine'. 

Proverbial  phrase.  £1839  W.  E.  FORSTER  in  Reid  Life 
(1888)  I.  iv.  115  He  [Cobden]  is.  .likely  to  mistake  a  crotchet 
for  a  principle  and  stick  to  it  like  a  leech. 

b.  Surg.  Artificial  leech',  see  quot.  1875. 

1858  in  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mec/t. 
s.v.,  Artificial  Leech,  a  light  glass  tube  from  which  the  air 
is  expelled  by  the  vapor  of  ether,  and  whose  mouth  is  then 
applied  to  a  previously  scarified  portion  of  the  body.  1879 
St.  Georges  Hasp.  Rep.  IX.  497  The  artificial  leech  was 
applied  to  the  temple  on  three  occasions. 

c.  fig.  One  who  '  sticks  to '  another  for  the  pur 
pose  of  getting  gain  out  of  him. 

1784  COWI-KR  Task  in.  817  The  spendthrift,  and  the 
leech  That  sucks  him.  1794  PIGOTT  Female  Jockey  Club 
(ed.  4)  Pref.  20  Are  the  hearts  of  these  leeches  softened  by 
the  possession  of  such  scandalous  monopoly?  1842 
TKNNVSON  Will.  Waterproof  xxv,  Ere  days,  that  deal 
in  ana,  swarm'd  His  literary  leeches.  1883  J.  PARKER 
Tyne  Ch.  86  It's  a  sticking  leech  you  have  laid  on  me  this 
time,  and  a  famous  biter. 

2.  attrib.  and  C0/;/£.,as  leech-bite^bleeder, -breeder, 
-dealer ',  -family,  -gatherer^  -tribe ;  leech-like  adv. ; 
leech-eater,  a  name  for  the  Spur-winged  Plover 
(Hohplerus  spinosus}  and  the  Crocodile-bird  (Plu- 
vianus  vgyptius) ;  leech-extract,  an  extract  pre 
pared  from  leeches,  used  in  physiological  experi 
ments  for  intravenous  or  intraperitoneal  injections; 
leech-gaiter,  a  kind  of  gaiter  worn  in  Ceylon  as 
a  protection  against  land -leeches ;  leech-glass 
Surg.)  a  glass  tube  to  hold  a  leech  which  it  is 
required  to  apply  to  a  particular  spot ;  t  leech- 
worm  ^  i. 

1882  DE  WINDT  Equator  57  We  . .  reached  the  bungalow 
.  .none  the  worse,  with  the  exception  of  *leech-bites  and  cut 
feet.  1851  in  Illustr  Lond.  Neiuss  Aug.(i854)  ng^Leech- 
bleeder,  *  leech-breeder.  1839  Penny  Cycl.  XIII.  383/2  The 
*  leech-dealers  of  liretagne.  1885  Riverside  Nat.  Hist. 
(1888)  IV.  100  The  so-called  spur-winged  plover  (Hoplop~ 
tents  spinosus)..  claims  the  distinction  of  being  the  '  'leech- 
eater  '  or  '  trochilos '  of  Herodotus.  1898  Allbutfs  Syst. 
Med.  V.  420  Organic  substances  such  as  fibrin  ferment, 
licrm-albumose,  peptones,  nuclein,  and  *  leech  extract,  .have 
the  effect  on  injection,  of  bringing  about  a  marked  and 
rapid  diminution  in  the  number  of  leucocytes.  1839  Penny 
Cycl.  XIII.  383/1  Cuvier  thinks  it  doubtful  whether  the 
species  of  this  genus  \CUpsina\  should  be  arranged  with  the 
*leech  family.  1859  TENNENT  Ceylon  I.  303  The  coffee 
planters,  who  live  among  these  pests,  are  obliged  . .  lo 
envelope  their  legs  in  "leech  gaiters'  made  of  closely 
woven  cloth.  1802  WORDSW.  Resolut,  <y  Indep.  xx,  I'll 
think  of  the  *  leech-gatherer  on  the  lonely  moor.  1839 
Penny  Cycl.  XIII.  384/1  It  is  difficult  to  make  them  fix 
themselves  on  the  particular  spot  wished  ;  but  a  *  leech-glass 
will  generally  effect  this.  1682  DRVOEN  Medal  149  The 
Witnesses,  that,  *Leech-like,  liy'd  on  bloud.  1819  SHELLEY 
Kng.  in  1810.,  5  Rulers  who  neither  see  nor  feel  nor  know, 
IJut  leech-like  to  their  fainting  country  cling,  Till  they 
drop,  blind  in  blood,  without  a  blow.  1835-6  Tonn  Cycl. 
Anat.  I.  170/2  There  is  observed  in  the  "leech-tribe  some 
thing  analogous  to  the  lesser  circulation.  1794  Sporting 
Mag.  IV.  271  Observations  on  the  "Leech  worm,  by  a 
Gentleman  who  kept  one  several  Years  for  the  purpose  of 
a  Weather-glass. 

Leech  (l^J),  j/;.3  NatU.  Forms :  5  lek,  leche, 
lycho,  7  leatch,  7,  9  leach,  7-  leech.  [Of 
obscure  origin  ;  app.  related  in  some  way  to  ON. 
lik  (a  nautical  term  of  obscure  meaning ;  the  Sw. 
lib,  Da.  lig  mean  'bolt-rope  '),  Du.  Hjk,  G.  lick, 
leech-line.]  The  perpendicular  or  sloping  side  of 
a  sail.  Also  with  qualifications,  as  after-leech, 
mast-leech,  roach-leeeh,  weather- leech. 

1485  [see  b].  1496  Ld.  Treas.  Ace.  Scotl.  (1877)  I.  300 
Item,  to  Dauid  Gourlay,  for  making  of  a  l>onat  and 
the  lek  to  it.  1611  COTGK.,  Penne  d'un  voile, . .  the  Leech 
of  a  sayle.  1627  CAIT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Grant,  vii.  32  The 
Leech  of  a  saile  is  the  outward  side  or  skirt  of  the  saile  from 
the  earing  to  the  clew,  the  middle  betwixt  which  wee 
account  the  Leech.  1762  FALCONKK  S/iipivr.  \\.  62  The 
leeches  taught,  the  Kailyard*  are  made  fast.  1835  MARRYAT 
yaf.  Faitlif.  xvii,  They  were  handing  in  the  leech  of  the 
sail,  when  snap  went  one  bunt-line.  1881  CI.ARK  RUSSELL 
Sailor's  Sweetheart  I.  v.  123  The  leech  of  the  top-gallant  sail. 
b.  attribt  in  f  leech-hook,  a  hook  for  attaching 
the  leech-line  to  the  sail ;  leech-line,  a  rope  at 
tached  to  the  leech,  serving  to  truss  the  sail  close 
up  to  the  yard;  leech-rope  (see  quot.  1769). 

1485  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII (1896)  38 Shanke  hokes. .,  Pakke 
hokes  ..,  *  Leche  hokes.  1495  Ibid.  158  Lyche  hokes  of 
Yron,.  .loff  hokes  of  yron.  1626  CAPT.  SMITH  Accid.  Yng. 
Sen-men  30  Cleare  your  *leach-Hnes.  1627  —  Seaman's 


LEECH. 

Cram.  v.  23  Leech  lines  are  small  ropes  made  fast  to  the 
Leech  of  the  top-sailes.  1860  Merc.  Marine  Mag.\\\.  113 
A  leach-line  is  bent  on  each  yard-arm.  176*)  FAI.CONEK 
Diet.  Marine  (1780),  * Leech-rofie,  a  name  ^iven  to  that 
part  of  the  bull-rope,  to  which  the  border,  or  skirt  of  a  sail 
is  sewed.  >8oo  Asiat.  Ann.  A'*&r.(  Citron.  23/2  The  leech 
rope';  of  the  fore-sail,  main-sail,  fore-top  sail,  and  mizen-top- 
sail.  1885  LADY  BRASSEY  The  Trades  465  Repaired  leech 
rope  of  mi/en  and  set  the  sail. 

Leech.  (1AJ),  sb.t     (See  quots.) 

1805  LUCCOCK  Nat.  Wool  15  The  part  of  the  staple  through 
which  the  shears  passed  to  separate  it  from  the  sheep  (and 
which  is  commonly  called  the  leech  of  the  fleece).  Il>id.  310 
In  some  instances  a  quantity  of  dirt  is  concealed  by  the 
custom  of  winding  fleeces  with  the  leech  outwards.  1892 
SIMMONDS  Diet.  Y'/Wt?  Suppl.,  Leech,  the  technical  name 
for  a  bundle  or  small  parcel  uf  human  hair. 

Leech  (lrtf)»  ^-      Now  rare  and  arch.    Forms  : 


3  liaohe,  Orm.  leeehenii ;  3-6  lecho,  4-5  liehe, 
5-6  lech,  5,  7  leach,  6  leeche,  9  leech.  [Early 
ME.,  f.  LEKCH  rf.i;  cf.  Sw.  laka,  Da.  litgc.  The 
sense  was  expressed  in  OE.  by  lacnian,  Iwcnian : 
see  LECHNE  z>.]  trans.  To  cure,  heal. 

f  uoo  ORMIN  4274  He  comm  her  to  laichenn  uss  Off  all 
batt  die^ess  wunde.  Ibid.  17227  Hiss  gast  Iss  clennsedd  K: 
rihhl  liechedd.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  176  lestl  crist  . .  opeulik 
bigan  . .  alle  [>at  sek  ware  to  leche.  Ibid.  11841  |>ai  moght 
not  leche  his  wa.  1381  WVCLIF  Jot  v.  iS  [1'he  Ijord) 
woundeth  and  lecheth;  smyteth,  and  his  homlis  shnln 
helen.  £1440  York  Myst.  xvii.  156  A  barne  is  borne  pat 
shall .  .leche  bam  bat  ar  lorne.  c  1450  St.  Cutlitert  (Surteesl 
18(2  He  taght  goddis  wordes  . .  And  synfull'  men  lyues 
lechyd.  1564  Lmtli  Corporal.  Ace.  11891)  78  1'aid  for 
lec-hmg  my  horses  verie  sicke,  vs.  1618  FLKTOIKK  Loyal 
Siil'j.  in.  v,  Have  ye  any  crack  maidenhead  to  new  leach 
or  mend?  1820  SCOTT  Iran/I,  xviii,  Let  those  leech  his 
wounds  for  whose  sake  he  encountered  them.  1850  HLACKIK 
.-Kscfiylns  I.  63  A  disease  that  none  may  leech. 

Leech,  vt  [f.  LEECH  sb.-]  /rans.  To  apply 
leeches  to  medicinally.  Also  absol. 

1828  G.  EWING  in  Mem.  (1847)  xiv.  5,  I  was  leeched  and 
bled  in  the  arm  and  am  almost  quite  well.  1834  FOKBKS 
LaeHHtc's  Dis.  Chest  (ed.  4)  427  The  patient  was  bled  and 
leeched  with  relief.  1861  GEO.  ELIOT  Silas  M.  xvi,  When 
I'm  leeching  or  poulticing.  1897  Alllintt's  Syst.  Klfd.  III. 
346  The  protruding  tongue  must  be  leeched. 

Leech,  obs.  form  of,  or  variant  of  LKACH. 

Leecha,  variant  of  LITCHI. 

Leechcraft     h"tf,kruft).    arch.     Forms:    see 


nvft  CEAFT.]  The  ait  of  healing ;  medical  science, 
f  medical  attendance,  t  At  leechcraft.  under  treat 
ment,  t  Also  concr.  Remedy,  medicine. 

c  888  K.  ^LFHKD  Boeth.  xvi.  §  3  Swa  ma;:a;  eac  se  dream- 
craeft  5aet  se  mon  biS  dreamere,  &  se  Ixcecrx-ft  |^a:t  he  I>i5 
la;ce.  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  8  Lxcecraefias  &  dol?;sealfa 
&  drencas  wip  eallum  wundum.  c  1200  ORMLN  1860  purrh 
Crisstenndomess  laechecrafft.  r  1205  LAY.  7616  Ne  Jnirh 
nenne  laeche-craiftc  ne  mihte  he  lif  habben,  a  1225  Ancr.  A'. 
370  God  &  his  declples  speken  of  soule  lechekreft.  ^1315 
SHOREHAM  2  For  siknesse  lechecreft,  And  for  the  goute 
sealve  Me  makethe.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  vii.  81  Til  bat 
ich  dispice  Leche-craft  of  oure  lorde  and  leyue  on  awicche. 
1471  J.  PASION  in  P.  Lett.  No.  670  III.  7  My  horse  that 
was  at  lechecraft  at  the  Holt.  Ibid.t  My  leche  crafte  and 
fesyk,  and  rewardys  to  them  that  have  kept  me..hathe 
cost  me  sythe  Estern  Day  more  then  v//.  1500-20  DUNBAR 
Poems  xxxiii.  13  In  leichecraft  he  was  homecyd.  1577 
STANYHURST  Deter.  Irel.in  /A?///isM/(iSo7-8)  VI.  68  Their 
common  schooles  of  leachcraft  and  law.  1592  DAVIES 
hnmort.  Soul  Introd.  xxvi.  (1714)  7  We  Leech-craft  learn, 
but  others  cure  with  it.  1626  I'nary's^Anat.  in  Letchcraft 
is  in  two  manners,  that  is  both  Physicke  and  Chirurgerie. 
1814  SCOTT  Chivalry  (1874)  19  The  quality  of  leech-craft  . . 
was  essential  to  the  character  of  an  accomplished  princess. 
1843  LYTTOM  Lust  Bar.  \.  v,  Nature,  to  say  notbing  of 
Madge's  leechcraft  ultimately  triumphed.  1870  MORRIS 
Kartkly  Par.  III.  iv.  106  The  black  folk  E'en  saved  my 
1  life  from  that  til  stroke,  By  leech-craft. 

Leechdom  (U'tfdam).  arch.  [OE.  ue&dfat,  f. 
Iwce  LKECH  sb.\  +  -doni  -DOM.]  A  medicine,  remedy. 

«9Oo  Kentish  Glosses  in  Wr.-Wulcker  59/38  Medicinan^ 
lecedom.  rgoo  tr.  Bsdas  Hist.  iv.  xxvi.  [xxv.]  (1890)  350 
M  ii  el  wund  behofaft  micles  laacedomes.  c  1175  Lamb. 
Horn,  in  Mon  ..  unhalne  lechnaS  jif  he  lechedom  con. 
t  1200  ORMIN  1851  Drihhtiness  hall^he  Ixchedom  &.  sawless 
e^hesallfe.  1864  COCKAYNE  (title)  Leechdoms,Wortcunning, 
and  Starcraft  of  Early  England.  1894  CREIGHTON  in  Daily 
News  3  Sept.  6/2  A  collection  of  receipts,  prescriptions,  or 
leechdoms,  for  the  various  injuries. 

Leechee,  variant  of  LITCHI. 

Lee'cher.  rare.  Also  4  lechere.  [f.  LEECH 
v.l  +  -BU*.]  One  who  '  leeches ' ;  a  physician. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  iv.  pr.  vi.  108  (Camb.  MS.)  Who  is 
ellis  kepere  of  good  or  dryuere  a-wey  of  yuel  but  god 
gouernour  and  lechere  [A  dd.  MS.  leecher]  of  thowthes  [orig. 
rector  ac  medicator  mentiuin\.  1887  Athenxnm  31  Dec. 
890/1  There  were  also  [in  Aberdeen]  ..  the  Leechers  or 
barber-surgeons,  each  with  their  deacon  and  constitution. 

Leechery  (Irtjari).  rare-1,  [f.  LEECH  sl>.1  + 
-EKY.]  The  ait  or  practice  of  healing  ;  leechcraft, 

[1600  SURFI.ET  Country  Farm  i.  xxviii.  196  jnarg.t  The 
horseleacherie  of  P.  Vegetms.  1688  see  HORSE-LEECHKRY.] 
1892  C.  M.  ANDREWS  Old  En±. .  Manor  v.  256  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  '  wyrt '.  .included  not  only  herbs  ..  but  flowers  and 
vegetables,  shrubs  and  trees,  and  their  importance  in  Saxon 
leechery  is  well  attested. 

t  Leech-finger.  Obs.  [OE./a^w^^atransl. 
of  L.  digitiis  mtdicuS)  Gr.  8aKTv\os  larptitfo.  Cf. 
ON.  l&knisfmgr ;  also  the  Eng.  synonyms  t  medical 
finger >  ^physic  finger^  The  finger  next  to  the 
little  finger. 

c  (ooo  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  394  Sing  on  Sine  Ixcefinger  in 
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|  pnter  noster.  a  iioo  l"ix.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  307/2  Median, 
latcefinger.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  313  pe  fourbe 
fynger  J.at  is  y-cleped  be  leche  by  cause  of  J>e  more  hiVynge 
and  fairenesse,  for  in  |>at  fynger  is  a  veyne  bat  streeche|>  to 
|e  herte.  £1400  Lan/ranc's  Ciriirg.  158  liitwene  |>e  linl 
fyngir  &  be  leche  fyngir.  1506  Calender  of  Slu'fh.  A  vj 
(Soiumer)  III.  15  '1'he  lytell  secoiulc  fynger  ..  the  meclyll 
fyngers.  .the  leche  fyngerc.  1681  W.  ROBERTSON  Pknutol. 
(ifii.  (1693)  607  The  leach-linger,  or  ring-finger. 

Lee'chiiig,  vbl.  s/>.1  [f.  LELCH  v.1  +  -ING  '.] 
The  action  oi  l.KKt'H  z/.l;  healing,  medical  treat 
ment.  \  A  <X  in  leeching;  under  medical  treatment. 

c  1000  /Ki.FKlc  Glass,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  114/16  P/tarmacia, 
sealflaecung.  a  1340  L'reisitn  in  Cott.  Hoin.  1 87  Min  heouen- 
Hche  leche  bet  makedest  us  of  bi  seolf  se  mihti  medicine  . . 
hit  beo  mi  lechunge.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  ^064  Welcum 
lauerd  bat  leches  all  And  leching  giues  to  lame.  1393 
LANGL.  /'.  PI.  C.  xx.  73  He.Jefte  hyiu  bere  a  lechinge  to 
lynen  if  he  myghte.  1:1400  YvMKMg  $  Gaw.  2823  Slil  in 
lecheing  thar  sho  lay.  1533  GAU  Kicht  I'av  8  Quhair  thay 
s:d.  .find  help  and  lechine  uf  thair  spirttuaTseiKneB.  1540 
Extracts  Al'Crd.  Keg.  (18441  '•  l^  '*he  saids  Egiplianis  to 
pay  the  barbour  for  the  leyching  of  the  said  Harrowne. 
c  1650  Sir  Cawliuc  vii.  in  Child  Ballads  (1885)  II.  58/1  Sir 
Cawline's  sicke,  and  like  to  be  dead  Without  and  a  good 
leedginge. 

Lee'ching,  vt>l.  s/>.~  [(.  LEKCH  v.-  +  -INO1.] 
The  medicinal  application  or  use  of  leeches. 

i8o*  Med.  Jrnl.  VIII.  6  '1'he  leeching  and  bleeding  had 
succeeded  well.  1869  CLAHIDGK  Ci)ld  n'nter-cnx:  188  lly 
steam-baths  and  leeching  the  inflammation  was  in  some 
degree  snbdued. 

Leech  we  :  see  LECHE. 

Leed  '  (!/<!)•  S(-  alu'  north,  dial.  Forms:  36 
lede,  4  leyd,  6-7  leid,  (6  lead),  8-9  leed,  8  leet, 
9  lied.  fapp.  a  shortened  form  uf  I.EDEN.]  f  Lan 
guage,  'tongue'--  LEDEN  2.  Obs. 

1513  DOUGLAS  /Kneis  in.  iv.  i  Stiophades  in  Grew  leid  ar 
mmmiit  so.  1567  Sittir.  I'veins  l\ejt>rni.  iii.  140  Than  sail 
I  wryte  in  prettie  poetrie,  In  Latine  leid.  a  1578  LINDESAY 
(1'itscottiel  I'/iron.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  158  Alexander  ..  was 
send  to  France  to  leairne  the  leid  witht  wther  jetties. 

J'roverb.     1808  JAMIKSON,  Ilk  land  has  its  ain  leid. 

b.  The  speech  of  a  person  or  class  of  persons, 
talk,  utterance;  manner  of  speaking  or  writing; 
phraseology,  'palter'.    Olis.  exc.  Sf. 

a  1300  Body  \  Soitl  2 1  in  Maps  I't't'ms  ( Camden)  334  ^were 
is  al  thi  michele  pride,  Anil  thi  lede  that  was  so  loud  ?  13. . 
|  Sir  'J'ristr.  1004  Tristrem  . .  schortliche  seyd  in  lede  :  We 
no  owe  be  nobing.  c  I375-SV.  Let;.  Saints  i3L.(BertholoMttns] 
68  Al  langage  spek  he  Lane,  &  vndhstand  al  leyd  of  mane. 
a  1400-50  .-J  U.\ttndcr  5^)07  In  quatkyn  manir  of  lede  sail  me 
bir  treisswaie?  1560  HOLLAND  Cit.  I'eiins  1'rul.  284  The 
ofler  that  je  it  reiil,  }e  sail  the  better  tak  baith  the  seuce, 
and  leid.  1599  JAS.  I  IWiA.  Acupoi-  (16031  115  Nut  using 
any  rusticall  corrupt  leid,  a-  booke  language.  1746  K. 
EKSKINK  Serin.  Wks.  1871  III.  305  Let  faith  get  up  its 
head  and  it  will  speak  its  own  particular  leed.  1790  1). 
MOKISON  J'oems  77  Let  Matrons  round  the  ingle  meet. .An* 
in  a  droll  auld  farran'  leet,  'llout  faiiys  crack.  1826  ( ;. 
BEATTIB  John  o'  Arnha  22 To  herscl'  this  leed  she  mutteiM, 
'  Frae  the  east — fra  the  wast  '  (etc.).  n  1828  lHyniiHarn 
xviii.  in  Child  Hallails  (1882)  I.  207/1  Auld  man,  come  tell 
to  me  your  jeed  ;  What  news  ye  gie  w  hen  ye  beg  your 
bread.  1850  W.  }ktuf. Stray  Kj/usiaiis  146  Nae  jockeyship 
keut  he  Nor  ploughman  leed.  1867  C.KF.COR  Banffs.  liloss., 
Leed. .One  line  of  conversation  or  argument;  as,  '  He  got 
intil  a  leed,  an  out  o'  that  he  cndna  get  '. 

c.  poet,  applied  to  the  '  language'  of  birds. 

a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  27  The  Intel  foul  hath  hire  wyl 
on  hyre  lud  to  .sing.  184  .  LAING  in  WkisUfBinkie  (Scot, 
bongs)  (1890)  I.  374  That  wonderfu  calf  Has  Scripture  by 
heart,  as_the  gowk  has  its  lied. 

~  -  (1«1).  local.  The  grass  Glyceria  aquatica. 


1607  CAMDKN  Jlrit.  360  Cum  aqua:  se  in  suos  alueos  re- 
ceperint,  Uetissimo  gramine  &  fceno  crassiori  (Lid  vocant) 
ita  luxuriat.  1878  MILLER  &  SKKRTCIII.Y  Fenland  x.  298 
[After  quoting  Camden  on  I.id\  This  grass  is  most  likely 
the  Glyceria,  formerly  Pan  at]vtilica  . .  and  is  still  usually 
known  by  the  name  of  'White  Leed'.  It  was  once  the 
principal  grass  of  the  Wash  lands. 

Leed,  obs.  pa.  pple.  LAY  z).1 ;  obs.  f.  LIDE,  March. 

Leeder,  obs.  foim  of  LEATHER. 

Leedsite  (Irdzait).  Min.  [Named  by  J.  D. 
Dana  in  1850  from  Leeds,  its  locality:  see  -JTE1.] 
A  mixture  of  barium  and  calcium  sulphates. 

1850  DANA  Min.  704. 

Leef,  obs.  f.  LEAF,  LIEF  ;   var.  LEVE  v.1  Oos. 

Leefekie,  variant  of  LYKKIK  Obs.,  bodice. 

t  Lee-fkyn.  Obs.  rare-1,  [a.  obs.  Du.  lief- 
lyn  :  see  LIEF  a.  and  -KJN.]  ='  Darling'. 

1540  PALSGR.  Acotastus  in.  v.  Rjb,  I  must  nedes  en- 
brace  the  my  lyfe,  i.  O  my  leefekyn. 

Leefsel,  variant  of  LEVESEL,  bower. 

Leeftail,  a.  dial.  Forms  :  7  leftal,  8  lieftel, 
leave-,  9  leef-,  leevetail.  [1  repr.  OE.  Itoflzle 
high  in  favour,  desirable,  f.  Utf  LIEF,  dear  +  -txle, 
{.  root  of  tellan  to  count, TELL.]  Much  in  demand; 
having  a  quick  sale. 

1674  KAY  A'.  C.  Words  Collect.  30  Lestal  [read  leftal] ; 
saleable,  that  weighs  well  in  the  hand,  that  is  heavy  in 
lifting,  from  the  Verb  Lift,  as  I  suppose.  1781  HuTKMi  Tonr 
to  Cams  92  Leavftail,  being  a  great  want  of,  or  demand 
for.  1790  ANN  WHEELER  Dial.  58  En  wur  a  varra  lieftel 
Market.  1847  HALLIWELL,  Leeflail,  quick  sale.  Cmnb. 
1869  Lonsdale  Gloss.,  Leef-tail,  Leevetail,  much  in  demand. 

Leef  tenaunte,  obs.  form  of  LIEUTENANT. 

t  Lee'ful,  a.  Obs.  Forms :  a.  3  leefful,  leafful, 
4-5  leveful,  5  lieveful,  5-6  levefull(e.  0.  4 
leffel,  -ol,  li(e)fful,  leyffu.ll,  leoful,  leefful(l, 
lefulle,  5  laifull,  lefful,  4-6  lefulCl,  leifull,  4-7 
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leeful(l,  5-6  leafull,  6  liefui;i,  leiffull,  ley- 
full,  lyefull.  [ME.  levefnl,  f.  lent,  LEAVE  s/>. 

+  -FUL.  Some  of  the  forms  may  be  due  to 
association  with  LAY  sf>.'-']  Permissible,  right, 
lawful ;  just. 

c  1205  LAY.  3033  [Heo]  nom  hire  leaf-fulne  hure  [<  1275 
labfolne  ob].  l(>id.  10854  For  he  wes  swioe  Ixllul,  alk: 
lirut  luueclen.  c  1374  CHAUCI:R  Hoeth.  i.  pr.  iv.  10 
(Camb.  MS.)  Ne  I  trovve  nat  by  the  I ugement  of  Socrates 
bat  it  weere  Leueful  to  me  to  hide  the  sothe.  r  1380 
Wvci.iF.SV/.  W'X-s.  111.84  Wibbre  <ondiciouns  it  is  leeiful 
to  swere.  1387  TRKVISA  Higtlen  (Rolls)  IV.  4:11  Wherto 
wilt  J>ou  lyve  while  it  is  not  COvenable.  nojier  leoful  [r-.rr. 
leefful,  leffol;  leeful),  no()er  semeliche'J  t  1400  J>eslr. 
Troy  2948  pof  it  be  laifull  to  ladys  and  ober  les 
wemen.  1445  K.f tracts  Aterd.  Keg.  (1844)  1.  14  It 
sal  be  lieveful  to  the  alderman  and  balyheis  for  to  tak 
[etc.l.  a  1450  Ctn'.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  301  It  is  not  lefful 
to  us,  }e  seyn,  No  maner  man  for  to  slrti.  1485  -'''•' 
i  lien.  I'll,  c.  10  §  10  That  it  be  let-fill  to  youre  Highnesse 
to  graunt  to  youre  seid  besechers  youre  lettres  of  sauf- 
couduyt.  1508  1  irMiAK  Goltl .  '1  at'£,- 1(>6  Leuefull Company, 
and  Honest  liesynes.  1526  TLNIIAI.I:  Matt.  xii.  i?  It  is 
lt:full  to  do  a  good  dede  on  tbesahoth  daye.  1530  LVNDKSAV 
Test.  I'apyn^o  274  llalkyng,  lioiuityng,  arni'-s,  ami  U-'illull 
amour,  c  1575  liAi.rouu  t'raitick*  (1754)  13  It  sail  1"  leiltul 
to  us  to  put  our  bandis  thatrto  qnheu  we  pleis.  1600 
HOLLAND  l.iry  vin.  x.  288  It  is  u..t  leefiill  the  enemie  to 
seise  thereon.  1614  J.  DAVIES  /•.</<'*,•//<-•  in  lliowne's  Sli,-^li. 
1'ife  G6b,  Hence  forward  then  I  must.,  con  My  leere 
in  leefull  lore.  1802  Scorv  fllliisti:  Scut.  /!•";/.  (1803) 
III.  77  TVIl  your  sister  Sarah  To  come  and  lift  her  ]i::ifu' 
lord  !  1814  —  1'nr  a  that  all'  a"  Skill,  The  true  and  leilftl' 
cause. 

U  b.  Leeful  lane:  substituted  fur  LEE-LANK.  (Cf. 
LEKSOME  a.1  b.) 

a  1758  RAMSAY  Address  Thanks  xviii,  Whilk  gar!  some 
aft  their  k-eful  lane,  liring  to  the  waild  the  hn  kl«-vs  \\e.in. 
183252  I.AINO  in  n'Aisilc-lihikie  (Scot.  Son;;s)  S.r.  in.  9 
'I'ln:  auld  gudewife  gade  out  at  e'en,  An'  owre  the  craft  I"M- 
leefu'  lane. 

Hence  t  Lee'fully  «./-.'.,  permissibly,  lawfully; 
f  Lee'ftilness,  lawfulness. 

11340  HAMITU.K  Pivsc  'I'r.  (1860)  20  Worldt-ly  men  or 
women  the  which  liauntene  leiiffnlly  worklely  i;..odes. 
c  1380  WYCLIF  W'ks.  (18801  152  In  many  ca--es  simdis  may 
leflly  wi|*olde  tijiis.  <  1449  Pl.roi  K  /.',/).  ll.  \.\\d  l.ecflll- 
ui'S  and  vnleeflilnes.  1483  Cat!i.  .-/;/.;/.  ;.  \y  I  To  do  Lef- 
fllllness  (,-(.  to  do  Vlllefulnesse),  illucl-rnrc.  1490  C  1XTOM 
]:>u'Vili>s  ii.  14  Hi-*  sone  yohls  ..  l.i:yn^e.  ,s.,o  fayr.  il  maye 
Irefully  l.e  sayd  that  nature  luulde  d.ion  her  dt-uoyr.  1534 
MORE  On  the  J'asslon  Wks.  i:)i6/i  The  liefnin.-s,,-  th,-r.-,,t, 
was  knowen  and  taught  by  the  Iradicion  of  lhapostles 
theymselfe.  1540  in  W.  H.  Turner  Self*  t  Kec.  Oxford  159 
I. elTallychossen  and  elected  llayll)  Us.  1548  GESI  I'r.MatSf 
llvjb,  Then  could  not  Ircnee  leyfully  call  y  ..lie  part  of 
the  sacrament  a  substaunce  but  an  earlhlyc  accidente. 

Leeger,  obs.  form  of  LKIJUEII. 

Leek  l/'k).  Forms:  i  16ae,  3  lee,  7,  5  lek,  4 
lik,  4-6  leke,  Sc.  leik(e,  (c, pi.  lecus),  5-7  leeke, 
6  like,  7  lieke,  leake,  S  leak,  4- leek.  [OK. 
Uac  sir.  neut.  -  MDu.  looc  (Du.  look',  neut.,  OIKJ. 
lank  (MUG.  lotifli,  mod.G.  lauch-  masc.,  ON. 
lauk-r  (Sw.  lok,  Da.  tyg)  :-OTeut.  *lauko-,  whence 
Finnish  lankka,  OS1.  lukii;  no  affinities  outside 
Tent,  are  known.] 

1.  A  culinary  herb,  Allium  Pot  mm  (N.O.  Lilia- 
te.v),  allied  to  the  onion,  but  differing  from  it  in 
having  the  bulbous  part  cylindrical  and  the  leaves 
flat  and  broad. 

ciooo  Sa.r.  Leechd.  II.  234  Gebeat  bait  leac  S:  ba  rudan 
^egnid  togsedere.  .1265  I'oc.  Plants  iu  Wr.-Wulcker  555/7 
J'arins, poret,  lek.  ciyisSc.Leg,  SaialsxHNiman)  404  In 
)>e  5ard  Ihe]  sone  has  sene  caile  &  leikis  faire  Ji  grene.  i  1400 
Ltinfrani's  Cimrg.  291  Wib  be  iuys  of  a  strong  oynoiin,  or 
v\\>  ins  of  lekis.  '<•  1420  Liter  CtKi'rum  (1862)  47  Grynd  J>y 
lecus  in  morter  fre.  14..  Nfli'i.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  710/23 
llic  Hllnis,  a  lekes  hed.  1528  PAVSEL  Salerne's  Regim. 
d535t  ^i  a,  Garlike,  oynions,  and  also  likes  are  nat  holsome 
for  temperate  bodyes.  1597  GKKAKDK  Herbal  I.  Ixxxvi. 
138  The  Leeke  is  hot  and  dry,  and  doth  attenuate.  1656 
COWLEY  Pindar.  Oiies,  Plagues  Egypt  i.  But  we,  alas,  the 
Flesh-pots  love,  We  love  the  very  Leeks  and  sordid  roots 
below.  1722  Land.  Gaz.  No.  6043/2  All  the  Company  wore 
Leeks  in  Honour  to  the  Princess  lof  Wales].  1807  CKABur. 
Par.  Reg.  i.  Wks.  1834  II.  148  The  leek  with  crown  globose 
and  reedy  stem.  1845  DARWIN  l-'oy.  Nat.  xviii.  (1852)  428 
A  leek  has  over-run  whole  districts  [in  New  Zealand)  . .  ;  it 
was  imported  as  a  favour  by  a  French  vessel. 

2.  Applied  with  qualifications  to:  a.  Other  species 
of  Allinm,  as   Stone   Leek,  the   Welsh   onion, 
A.fatiilosum  (Treas.  Bot.  1866),  formerly  called 
HOLLEKE,  q.v. ;  Vine  Leek  (fleek  of  the  vine), 
A.  Ampeloprasnm  (Treas.   Bot.) ;    Wild  Leek, 
A.  ursinum ;  French  Leek  (see  FRENCH  a.  5). 
b.  Bulbous  plants  of  other  genera,  as  t  Corn-leek 
(see  quot.  1551)  ;  dog('s)  leek,  (see  DOG  sb.  18  a). 
Also  CROW-LEEK,  HOUSE-LEEK. 

1551  TURNER  Herbal  I.  G  v  b,  Bulbine  . .  may  be  called  in 
English  Corne  leeke  or  wyldeleeke.  1577  B.  GOOGK  Heres- 
tac/i's  H-nslt.  (1586)  60  The  headed  or  sette  Leeke  .  .in 
Latine Capitatum.  16x1  COTGR.,  Oignon  sauvagt.  .the  wild 
field  Onyon,  liulbine,.  .Corne  Leeke.  Ibid.,  Porreaic  de 
chien,  Dogs  Leeke,  wild  Leeke,  French  Leek,  Leeke  of  the 
Vine.  Porrcan  sectil,  on  tondu,  the  cut  Leeke,  maidens 
Leeke,  blade  Leeke,  vnset  Leeke.  Porreau  testn,  the 
headed  or  knobbed  Leeke,  set  Leeke,  vncut  Leeke.  1853 
G.  JOHNSTON  Nat.  Hist.  E.  Bord.  198  Allium  ursinum. 
Ramps :  Wild  Leeks.  Moist  woods  and  deans,  abundant 
and  gregarious.  1874  C.  GEIKIE  Life  in  Woods  xiii.  205 
The  wild  leeks  in  the  bushes. 
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f  3.  Taken  as  a  type  of  something  of  little  value. 
Also  a  leetfs  blade,  a  leek's  clove  (CLOVE  sb^  i). 
13..  Guy  n'anu.  (A.)  3644  Bodi  &  soule  no  nou}t  Kr-»f 

No  is  noujt  worb  a  lekes  clof.      ('1386  CHAIXKK  Ah-rc/i. 

T.  106  Every  man  that  holt  him  worth  a  leek.     —  Can. 

\'eom.  Prol.  <y  T.  242.  a  1400-50  Alexander  4228  5°«r 
lare  of  a  leke  suld  neuire  be  les  worth.  1-1460  Townelcy 
Myst.  i.  129  Now,  therof  a  leke  what  rekes  vs?  a  1483 
Pol.  Poems  (.Rolls)  II.  278  Thay  were  nut  of  t  hay  re  ontuit 
the  nere  of  a  leke.  14..  Childc  of  Bristou-e  8  in  HazL 
E.P.P.  I.  in  The  beste  song  that  ever  was  made  ys 
not  worth  a  lekys  blade,  but  men  wol  tende  ther-tille. 
a  1529  SKKLTON  Col.  Chute  183  They  make  her  wynche 
and  keke,  But  it  is  not  worth  a  leke.  1591  SYLVKSTFR 
Du  Bartas  I.  iii.  515  And  breaking  Laws  for  Bribes  pro 
fane  your  Place,  To  leave  a  Leek  to  your  unthankful! 
Race.  <  1600  MONTGOMEKIE  Chcrrie  -V  Slac  1374,  I  knaw 
na  liquor  worth  a  leikToquench  hisdcidlte  drouth.  ?ai8oo 
Willies  drowned  in  Ganiery  iii.  in  Child  Ballads  (1890) 
IV.  181/1,  I  dinna  value  their  love  a  leek. 

4.  Proverbial  and  allusive  phrases,  referring  to 
the  colour  of  the  leek,  to  its  being  the  national 
emblem  of  the  Welsh,  etc.  As  dean  as  a  leek  (Sc.) : 
perfectly,  completely,  entirely. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI,  A.  v.  65  As  a  leek  that  hedde  i-lei^en 
longe  in  the  sonne,  So  loked  he,  with  lene  chekes  lourede  he 
foule.  ?  a  1366  CHAUCKR  Rom.  Rose  212  Ful  sad  and  caytif 
was  she  eek,  And  al-so  grene  as  any  leek,  c  1386  —  Reeve's 
Prol.  25  To  have  an  hoor  heed  and  a  grene  layl,  As  hath 
a  leek.  1401  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  43  A  lewid  frere  that 
men  callen  frere  Daw  Topias,  as  lewid  as  a  leke.  c  1430 
Syr  Getter.  (Roxb.)  7684  To  his  face  she  leid  hir  cheke  She 
fclt  it  cold  as  yse  or  leke.  1546,  1589  [see  LARK  s/>.i  i  c]. 
1575  OASCOIGNE  Dan  Bartholmew  Poems  1869  I.  137  His 
flecked  cheekes,  Nowe  cherrye  redde,  nowe  pale  and  greene 
as  leekes.  1604  DKKKER  Honest  Wk.  Wks.  1873  II.  103  Tho 
my  head  be  like  a  Leeke,  white:  may  not  my  heart  be  like 
the  blade,  greene  ?  1714  GAY  Sheph.  Week,  Monday  83  Leek 
to  the  Welch,  to  Dutchmen  Butter's  dear.  1719  D'URFEY 
Pills  11872)  III.  118  St.  David,  you  know,  loves  Leeks  and 
toasted  Cheese.  1725  RAMSAY  Gentle  Sheph.  \.  i,  For  now, 
as  clean's  a  leek,  Ve've  chcrish'd  me  since  ye  began  to 
speak. 

b.  To  eat  the  (or  one's]  leek :  to  submit  to 
humiliation  under  compulsion  (in  allusion  to  the 
Slinks,  passage  below). 

1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  y,  v.  i.  10  Hee  is  come  to  me,  and 
prints  me  pread  and  sault  yesterday,  looke  you,  and  bid  me 
eate  my  Leeke.  1835  DISRAELI  Let.  20  Aug.  in  Corr.  Sister 
(iSSot  43  It  was  wliirvpered  the  Whigs  meant  to  swallow  the 
Corporation  leek.  1859  All  Year  Round  No.  29.  61  The 
Welshmen  very  humbly  ate  their  leek.  1882  S  IKVENSON  AVrc 
Arab.  A'/s.  1.1884)  303  i'here  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  obey. 

.  But  it  was  a  leek  to  eat,  and  there  was  no  denying  it. 

f  5.  A  cant  term  for  a  Welshman.    Obs. 

c  1700  Street  Robberies  Consider dt  Leake,  Welshman. 
1725  Xe-iu  Cant.  Diet.,  Lca'ts,  Welshmen. 

t6.  (See  quot.)   Obs. 

1688  K.  HOI.MIC  Armoury  IT.  172/2  The  Porrum,  or  Leek 
of  the  Eye  [in  Cows]  is  a  swelling  tumor  in  the  eye. 

7.  Green-leek  {parrot)  :  see  GKEEX  a.  12  b. 

8.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  leek-bed,  -blade,  -colour, 
-garth,  -green  sb.  and  adj.,  -por ridge t  -pottage,  -seed, 
-wort  \  t  leek-head  (see  quot.). 

14. ./  'oc.  in  Wr-Wiilcker  604, 12  Porretariitm,  a  *lekbed. 
1573-80  BAKKTA/V.  1.285  A  leeke  bed,  or  a  place  set  with 
lekes.  1886  ELWOKTHY  l^.  Somerset  Word-bk.*  Leek-l-ed, 
it  i-.  usual  in  talking  to  children,  when  of  an  inquiring 
turn,  to  tell  boys  that  they  were  dug  up  in  the  leek-bed. 
1538  KLYOT  Diet.,  Porraceus,  of  the  coloure  of  "leeke 
blades.  1658  ROWLAND  MouftCs  Theat.  Ins.  990  Three 
feet  and  shanks  on  each  side  of  a  'leek  colour.  1570  LKVINS 
Alanifl.  34/12  Ye  *Leekegarth,/<jrr£/w;«.  1662  MKKKETT 
tr.  NtrCs  Art  of  Glass  xxxii,  A  very  fair  Sea-green, 
called  'Leek  green.  1864  R.  F.  BUKTON  Dahotne  58 
Abroad  leek-green  swamp.  i865G«OTE  Plato  \.\.  81  Blue, 
violet,  leek-green,  nut-brown.  1726  Diet.  Rust.  (ed.  3), 
'  Leek- Heads,  a  kind  of  Warts  that  come  about  a  Horse's 
Pasterns  and  Pastern-joints.  1795  WOLCOT  (P.  Pindar) 
Lonsiad  iv.  Wks.  1812  I.  281  *Leek-porridge,  stir-about, 
we'll  sooner  want,  c  1440  Promf>.  Pur?-.  295/2  *Leek  pot- 
tage./i'rrrt/a.  1781  [C.  JOHNSTON]  John  Jnniperll.  n.  vii. 
176  It  will  agree  with  the  stomach  of  a  Welshman  as  well 
as  leek-pottage.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xni.  190  Lynne- 
seed  and  "lik-seed  and  lente-seedes  atle  Aren  nouht  so 
worthy  as  whete.  1528  PAYNEL  Salerne's  Regim,  (1535) 
yib,  The.. ieuse  of  henbane  with  the  leke  sede  muste  be 
boomed  to  gether.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  6909  It  wolde 
finde  horn  lee  &  worten  [v.rr,  *lek  worten,  like  worten, 
lekwort]  inowe  bi  be  3ere. 

Jjeek(e,  obs.  form  of  LEAK,  LIKE. 

t  Lee'kish,  a.  Obs.  [f.  LEEK  +  -ISH.']  Resem 
bling  a  leek  in  colour. 

1576  NEWTON  Le»tnie*s  Complex,  n.  v.  133  b,  There  is  also 
an  other  kinde  of  Choler,  called  Leekish,  so  named  because 
it  is  as  grene  as  a  Leeke. 

t  Lee'ky,  a.  Obs.    ff.  LEEK  +  -Y  i.]   =  prec. 

1552    HULOET,    Leeky    or    of   leekes,   porraceits.      1607 
WALKINGTOS  Opt.  Glass  108  The  second  is . .  of  a  leeky    • 
nature  or  greene  coulour.    1662  J.  CHANDLER  Van  HelmanCs 
Oriat.  227  It  had  confected  or  made  a  Leeky  liquor  above    \ 
the  greater  Flint. 

Leel,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  LEAL. 

Lee-lane.  Sc.     [An  emphasized  form  of  lane   \ 
LONE.     The  first  element  is  of  doubtful  origin ; 
Ramsay  has  liefn*  lane  in  the  same  sense :    see 
LEEFUL.]    Only  in  phrase  by  (onis)  lee-lane :  quite   i 
alone,  by  (one)self. 

1878  STEVENSON  Merry  Men  ii,  Praying,  .that  God  would 
'  remember.. fower  puir,  feckless,  fiddling,  sinful  creatures    , 
here  by  their  lee-lane  beside  the  great  and  dowte  waters  '. 

Lee-lang,  Sc.  form  of  LIVELONG. 
Leeliche,  obs.  form  of  LJCALLY, 
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Leelite  (Irloit).  Min.  [Named  byClarke,  i8iS, 
after  J.  F.  Lit,  from  whom  it  \vns  received;  see 
-LITE.]  A  waxy-looking  variety  of  orthoclase. 

1818  Ann.  riiifas,  IX.  367  Specimens  of  Leetite  are  at 
present  more  common  than  tho  e  of  petalitc.  1868  DANA 
Min.  (ed.  5)  356  Leelite. .is  a  deep,  flesh-red  variety. 

Leell,  -ich'^e,  -y,  obs.  forms  of  LEAL,  LEALI.V. 

Loom,  obs.  f.  LKAM  ;  Sc.  form  of  LOAM,  LOOM. 

Leeming,  variant  of  LEAMIXG,  LEMMING. 

Leen,  obs.  f.  LEAN,  LEND  v.-,  LIN  v.,  to  cease. 

Leend,  Leenea,  obs.  ff.  LEND,  LEANNESS. 

Leenge,  Leeper,  obs.  ff.  LING,  LEPER. 

Leepwynke,  obs.  form  of  LAI-WING. 

t  Leer,  rf.1  Obs.  Forms :  I  h!6or,  hlior,  2-4 
leor,  3-5  ler,  lire,  3-6  lere,  4  lure,  lewre,  4-6 
lyre,  5  lyr,  leyre,  5-6  lyer(e,  6-7  leer'e.  [OK. 
hlfor,  hlior  n«ut.  =  OS.  hleor,  hlear,  hlicr  (MDu 
tiere,  MLG.  ler),  ON.  hlyr  (only  pi.). 

Some  scholars  have  regarded  the  word  as  cogn.  w.  Gr. 
TrAfvjjoy  side;  but  the  z-umlaut  in  the  ON,  form  indicates 
an  OTeut.  type  *Jileuzom  : — pre-Teut.  *klcits6in  ;  E.  Zupitza 
suggests  that  this  is  the  neuter  of  an  adj.  with  the  sense 
'adjacent  to  the  ear',  f.  "klensti-  ear  (root  *klen-  to  hear: 
see  LISTEN).] 

1.  The  cheek. 

c  looo  Sax,  Leechd.  I.  86  Gif  hwylcum  wear^braede  weaxe 
on  J»am  nosum  oSfte  on  t?am  hleore.  c  1000  /ELFRIC  Gloss,  in 
Wr.-Wiilcker  157/8  Malac,  hleor.  c«os  LAY.  30266  Urnen 
*--  teres  uppen  f>es  kinges  leores.  a  1300  1-loriz  $  Bl.  501 
tieres  glide  of  hire  lere.  c  1300  Havflok  2918  The 

icu  is  swilk  in  hire  ler,  So  the  rose  in  roser.  13..  Mctr. 
Hoin.  iVcrnon  M.S.)  in  Archiv  Stud.  ucii.  Spr.  LVII.  273 
As  he  code  wi"fc>  leores  weete.  c  1330  Spec.  Gy  II  'anv.  842 
Of  bin  el^en  Jje  hole  teres  pat  gob  adoun  bi  bine  leres.  1398 
TRKVISA  Barth.  J)e  P.  A',  v.  xiv.  (Tollem.  MS.),  'Mala'  is 
be  lower,  and  in  be  face  ben  twey  lewres  |>at  schette|>  in 
ay^er  side  of  be  nose,  c  1410  Sir  C  leges  153  Hys  tens  .. 
That  ran  dovn  be  his  lyre.  1470-8$  MALOKY  Arthur  ix, 
xxii.  371  This  lytel  brachet.  .lyched  his  learys  and  his  erys. 
1582  STANYHURST  /Kneis  \.  (Arb.)  33  With  tears  his  lyers  ful 
he  blubbred.  1586  J.  HOOKER  Hist.  Ircl.  in  Holinshed 
II.  106/1  The  tears  trilling  downe  his  leeres. 

2.  The  face,  countenance ;  hence,  look  or  appear 
ance  (of  the  face  and  skin),  'hue',  complexion. 
Often  in  alliterative  phrases,  as  lovely  or  lovesome 
of  leer,  lily  leer. 

a  700  F.pinal  Gloss.  438  Frons,  hleor.  a  1000  Guthlac  305 
ponne  he  to  eor3an  on  bam  anade  hleor  onhylde.  a  1225 
Leg,  Kath.  316  pi  leor  is,  meiden,  lufsum,  &  ti  mu5  murie. 
^1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  52  Hire  lure  lumes  liht,  Ase  a 
launterne  a  iiyht.  ^1350  ll'ill.  Pal  erne  227  Of  lere  ne  of 
lykame  lik  him  nas  none.  1377  LANGL.  /'.  /'/.  I),  x.  2  A  wyf 
. .  That  lene  was  of  lere  and  of  liche  bothe.  c  1400  J  'ivaine 
fy  Gaiu.  2510  The  mayden  with  lely  lire.  1:1460  Towneley 
Myst.  xxxi.  145  You  re  rud  that  was  so  red,  youre  lyre  the 
lylly  lyke.  </ 1529  SK ELTON  F..  Rummyng  12  Her  lothely 
lere  Is  nothyngeclere.  —  /'.  Sparaive  1031  The  whytnesse 
of  her  lere.  1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  iv.  ii.  119  Fie  trecherous 
hue,  that  will  betray  with  blushing  The  close  enacts  and 
counsels  of  the  hart :  Heer's  a  young  Lad  fram'd  of  another 
leere,  Looke  how  the  blacke  slaue  smiles  vpon  the  father. 
1806  JAMIKSON  Sir  Ottt/'m  Whilelaw.Vr.  Ballads  (1875)  466/1 
Whareto  is  your  lire  sae  blae  and  wan? 

3.  ?  Temper,  disposition. 

(The  identity  of  the  word  in  this  example  is  very  doubtful.) 

a  1575  Wyfe  Lapped  in  MorrclL-s  Skin  nog  in  Had,  F.,  P. 
/*.  IV.  226  Thus  endeth  the  lest  of  Morels  skin,  Where  the 
curst  wife  was  lapped  in ;  Because  she  was  of  a  shrewde 
leere,  Thus  was  she  serued  in  this  maner. 

Leer  (H»*)j  sb*  [f.  LEER  v.]  A  side  glance  ; 
a  look  or  roll  of  the  eye  expressive  of  slyness, 
malignity,  immodest  desire,  etc. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  i.  iii.  50  Shee  discourses :  shee 
carues:  she  giues  the  leere  of  limitation.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L,  iv.  503  Aside  the  Devil  turnd  For  envie,  yet  with 
jealous  leer  maligne  Ey'd  them  askance.  1681  OTWAY 
Soldier's  Fort.  \\\.  i.  Wks.  1728  I.  372  What  a  Hang-dog 
Leer  was  that.  1712  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  in.  ii,  The 
fellow  has  a  roguish  leer  with  him,  which  I  don't  like  by 
any  means.  1735  POPE  Prol.  Sat.  201  Damn  with  faint 
praise,  assent  with  civil  leer.  1743  FIELDING  J.  Wild  in. 
vii,  She  accompanied  these  words  with  . .  so  wanton  a  leer, 
that  [etc.].  1851  LAYARD  Pop.  Ace.  Discov.  Nineveh,  xiii. 
353  Old  Gouriel,  the  Kiayah,  still  rejoicing  in  his  drunken 
leer,  was  there  to  receive  us.  1863  WHYTE  MELVILLE 
Gladiators  I.  143  A  short,  square,  beetle-browed  man,  with 
a  villanous  leer. 

Leer,  sb.'-t  Glass-making,   Also  8-9  lear,  9  lier. 

An  annealing-furnace.  Also  attrib.t  as  lear-anneal- 
ing ;  leer-pan  =  FRACHE. 

1662  MERRETT  tr.  Nerfs  A  rt  of  Glass  243  The  Leer  (made 
by  Agricola,  the  third  furnace,  to  anneal  and  cool  the 
vessels..)  comprehends  two  parts,  the  tower  and  leer. 
1727-51  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Furnace^  The  leer  is  an  avenue 
five  or  six  yards  long,  continued  to  the  tower.  1797  P. 
WAKEFIELU  Mental  hnprw.  (1801)  I.  143  The  lear  or  third 
furnace.  1797  F.ncycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  VII.  768/2  The  third 
oven  or  leer.  1832  G.  R.  PORTKR  Porcelain  $  67.  158  The 
annealing  oven,  or  lier,  is  a  long  low  rectangular  chamber 
..furnished  with  numerous  shallow  iron  trays..  .These  trays 
are  called  Her  pans,  or  fraiches.  1839  UKE  Diet.  Arts  579 
I  he  cooling  or  annealing  arch,  or  leer,  is  often  built  inde 
pendent  of  the  glass-house  furnace. . .  The  leer  pans  or  trays 
of  sheet  iron.  1890  GORDON  Foundry  140  The  tunnel  is  the 

lear  ,  and  the  process  is  known  as  lear-annealing. 

Hence  Lee-ring1,  treatment  in  the  'leer'. 

1889  Standard  5  Jan.  2/1  The  English  glass  is  brighter 
and  better  from  lead  being  used,  instead  of  lime,  for 
'  learing  ,  the  lead  '  learing  '  being  more  expensive. 

t  Leer,  sb*  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [?  repr.  OE.  lira 
the  fleshy  part  of  the  body.]  The  Hank  or  loin ; 
the  hollow  under  the  ribs. 


LEER. 

;  ^1386  CHAUCER  Sir  Thopas  146  He  dide  next  his  white 
leere  Of  clooth  of  lake  lyn  and  cleere  A  breech  and  eek 
a  sherte.  1725  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  6397/2  Stolen,  . .  a  . .  Mare, 
..several  white  Spots  on  her  Body,  one  larger  than  the  rest 
on  the  further  Leer.  1746  !•'..* moor  Courtship  355  (K.  1 1.  Sj 
A  gecd  ma  a  Vulch  in  ilia  Leer.  1777  Hone  Sttbiech1:? 

:  249  (K.  D.  D.)  Under  the  leer.  1886  EUWORTHY  II-'.  Somerset 
II  'ord-l'k.i  Leer,  the  (lank — applied  to  man  and  beast. 

Leer  (H*u),  a.1     Forms:  3-7  (9)  lere,  5  ler,  6 
leare,  6  7  Seere,  7  leir,  7,  9  dial,  lear,  9  dial. 
lair,  4-  leer.    [OK.  *lxre  (implied  in  l&rnes  empli- 
|    ness)  -  OS.,  O1IG.  tiri  (MUG.  l&ret  mod.G.  leer, 
\    MDu.  laer,  Du.  laar)  :— \VGer.  *lfiri9  of  uncertain 
origin  ;  according  to  some  repr.  an  OTeut.  *l&zjo-t 
cogn.  w.  Goth.  lasiws  weak.] 
jl.   Empty.    Also,  clear  of.    Of  a  burden:  Use- 
.   less.   Obs. 

,(1250  Owl  ff  Night.  1527  [He]  haveth  attorn  his  ri^te 
spuse,  Wowes  weste  [an]  lere  hu>e.    1297  R.  GLOI'C.  (Rolls) 
,     iBoo  po  was  bruteine  J>is  lond  of  romeins  al  niest  lere.     1387 
!    TKKVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  28  \  }if  J»ey  fynde|>  it  [Fortune's 
horn]  empty  [r.r.  leer],  banne  j>ey  make|>  sorwe.     Hid.  III. 
311  How  longe  schal  a  fool  bere  lere  fardelles?     1398  — 
Barth.  De  P.  A*,  xvn.  cxxxv.  (1495)  691  The  pylh  wyihin  is 
wasted  and  therfore  the  hole  is  voyde  and  lere.    c  1430  Two 
i    Cookcry-bks.  50  Take  bin  cofyns,  it  put  in  be  ovynne  lere. 
,    c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  l.\i.  252  (Harl.  MS.)  '  Do  gete  me  ',  quod 
j    she,  'a  ler  tonne,  withe  oute  onye  delaye'.     1519  HORMAN 
1     Vulg.   158  b,   Let  all  your  leere  pottis   [L.   vasa   inania\ 
1    stande  the  mouthe  downwarde.     1567  TURBERV.  Ovid's  Kp. 
:     i6b,  Some  lustfull  lasse  will  not  permit  Achylles  coutch  be 
leare.     [1864  SIR  J.  K.  JAMES  Tasso  xix.  xxx,  Carnage  had 
choked  the  town,  no  spot  was  leer.) 

b.  Proposed  as  a  Pathological  term. 
1893  S.  GEE  Aitsctilt.  fy  Percuss,  iii.  (ed.  4)  58  Skoda  .. 
distinguishes  percussion  sounds  according  as  they  are  full 
or  leer.     Ibid.t  nott\  Skoda's  word  '  leer    is  translated  by 
Markham  'empty'.     I  formerly  suggested  'scanty'.     But 
indeed  the  word  '  leer '  needs  no  translation,  for  it  is  English 
:    as  well  as  German,  and  bears  the  same  meaning  in  both 
tongues. 

2.  Having  no  burden  or  load ;  said  also  of  a  horse 
without  a  rider.   Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1387  TREVISA  liigden  (Rolls)   I.  413   pe  foot   man   lere 
,    {.printed  lere^]  synge  to  fore  J?e  beef.     1542  UDALL  Erasm. 
\    Apoph.  8  Went  he  leere  (quoth  Socrates)  or  els  charged 
with  the  charge  of  any  burden ?    1591  HARINGTON  Orl.  Fur. 
xxxv.  Ixiv,  The  horse  runs  leere  away  without  the  man. 
1609  HOLLAND  Atnm.  Marcell.  xvn.  xi.  94  Leading  also 
after  them  in  hand  one  lere  horse.     1609  C.  BUTLER  Fem. 
Man.  i.  (1623)  Biv,  Bees  ..  that  are  loaded  seeme  greater 
and  longer  then  those  that  are  leere.     1654  '  PALAEMON  ' 
Friendsliip  32  An  Asse, ..  overburthen'd  with  his  Masters 
Carriage  desired  a  Horse  . .  led  leer  by  him,  to  ease  him  by 
bearing  a  Part.     1688  WOOD  Life  ^  Nov.,  60  horsmen  went 
thro'  Oxford, — with  leir  and  sumpter  horses.     1787  GROSE 
Prov.  Gloss. ,  Leer,  empty.  Wilts.    A  leer  waggon,  an  empty 
waggon.     1886  Tip  Cat  xv.  199  They  were  on  the  top  of  a 
•    load . .  on  their  way  to  the  rick-yard,  promising  to  come  back 
j    in  what  they  call  in  those  parts  the  'leer'  waggon.     1891 
j    Atfienxnm  22  Aug.  255  In  the  country  between  Plymouth 
i    and  Exeter  between  forty  and  fifty  y_ears  ago  any  '  unladen ' 
i    cart  was  familiarly  spoken  of  as  a  lair  or  a  lairy-cart. 

3.  dial.  a.  Of  the  stomach :  Empty  of  food.     b. 
Of  persons  and  animals:  Having  an  empty  stomach; 
hungry,  faint  for  want  of  food. 

1848  KINCSLEY  Saint's  Trag.  i.  ii.  83  Then  what's  the 
friar  to  the  starving  peasant?  Just  what  the  abbot  is  to  the 

? reedy  noble — A  scarecrow  to  lear  wolves.     1853  AKEHMAN 
Vilts.  Tales  97  His  bill  was  xharp,  his  stomach  lear,  Zo 
|    up  a  snapped  the  caddlin  pair.     1862  HCGHES  in  Macnr. 
:     Mag.  V.  243/2  'Em  be  aggravatin'  birds,  plaguey  cunnin* 
1     let  'em  be  never  70  lear.     1870  LADY  VEKNF.Y  Lettice  Lisle 
I     308  Do  ye  tell  Madam  to  send  me  a  sup  o'  broth,  or  summat, 
!     I  feel  so  leer.     1878  JEFFERIES  Gauit-fctefer  at  H.  15  I'm 
rather  lear  at  supper. 

Proverb.  1860  RI:ADE  Cloister  $  H.  I.  312  Better  a  lean 
purse  than  a  lere  stomach. 

I  Leer,  a.-  Obs,  In  7  leare,  lere.  [app.  f. 
LEUU  v.]  Looking  askance  ;  oblique,  indirect ; 
sly,  underhand. 

1629  B.  JONSON  A>w  Inn  iv.  i,  He  to  bed  and  sleepe,  And 
dreame  away  the  vapour  of  Lpue,  if  th'  house  And  your 
leere  drunkards  let  me.  1633  EARLE  Microcosm.  (Arb.)  103 
A  Suspitious,  or  lealous  Man  Is  one  that  watches  himselfe 
a  mibchiefe,  and  keepes  a  leare  eye  still,  for  feare  it  should 
escape  him.  a  1680  BUTLER  Rent.  (1759)  II.  207  He  had 
rather  have  them  bear  two  Senses  in  vain  and  impertinently, 
than  one  lo  the  Purpose,  and  never  speaks  without  a  Lere- 
Sense.  Ibid,  459  He  has  a  lere  Trick,,  .to  cry  down  all  those 
Paces  which  he  wants.  <t  1830  J  'ng.  Mitsgrave  viii.  in  Child 
Ballads  (1885)  II.  249/1  The  laddie  gae  a  blythe  leer  look, 
A  blythe  leer  look  gave  he. 

Leer  (1**-0>  v*  Also  6  lere,  6-7  leare,  leere. 
[Perh.  f.  LEKH  $t>.1  in  the  sense  ( cheek  ' ;  the  early 
examples  of  the  vb.  suit  well  the  explanation  *  to 
glance  over  one's  cheek  *.] 

1.  intr.  To  look  obliquely  or  askance ;  to  cast 
side  glances.    Now  only,  to  look  or  gaze  with  a  sly, 
immodest,  or  malign  expression  in  one's  eye.    Also 
|    with  adverbs,  as  aside t «/»,  back ;  occas.  with  clause. 
1530   PALSGR.   606/2,    I    leare   or  lere,  as  a  dogge  dothe 
j    underneth   a  doore.     ye  regarde  de   longue  i'eue.      1575 
i    Gamut.  Gurton  \.  iii.  32  By  chaunce  a-syde  she  leares,  And 
'    Gyb,  our  cat,  in  the  milke  pan  she  spied  ouer   head  and 
/    cares.      1576  GASCOIGNE  Philomene  (Arb. )  106  And  now  on 
'•    hit,   and   then   on   him,    Full   lowringly   did    leare.      1591 
SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  i.  v.  1012  Even  as  a  wolf,..FIyes 
with  down-hanging  head,  and  leareth  back  Whether  the 
Mastife  doo  pursue  his  track.     1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen,  jyt  v.  v. 
7,  1  will  leere  vpon  him,  as  he  comes  by :  and  do  but  marke 
1    the  countenance  that  hee  will   giue  me.     1647  H.  MOKE 
•    Song  of  Soul  i.  n.  xcv.  Here  Graculo  learing  up  with  one 
i    eye  View  d  the  broad  Heavens.     1663  BUTLEK  Hud,  i.  iii* 
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6  Though  Dame  Fortune  seem  to  smile  And  leer  upon  him 
for  a  while.  1710  GAY  Tales,  Mad-dog  35  They  leer,  they 
simper  at  her  sliame.  1735  POI-E  Eft.  Lady  9  Here  rannia 
leering  on  her  own  gooa  man.  1811  LAMB  Klin  Ser.  I. 
Grace  bef.  Meat,  C.  V.  L,  when  importuned  fur  a  grace 
used  to  inquire,  first  slily  leering  down  the  table,  '  Is  there 
no  clergyman  here  ?'  1851  THACKERAY /?«.?•.  Hum.  vi.(i8s8) 
310  The  foul  Satyr's  eyes  leer  out  of  the  leaves  constantly. 
1853  KINGSLKY  Ilypatia  xix.  218  He  passed  out  through 
the  ante-chamber,  leering  at  the  slave-girls. 
Jig.  "  '745  Swu-'T  <J.),  1  wonder  whether  you  taste  the 
pleasure  of  independency,  or  whether  you  do  not  sometimes 
leer  upon  the  court. 

f  2.  To  walk  stealthily  or  with  averted  looks ;  to 
slink  away.  Obs. 

1586  FEHNE  Blaz.  Gentrie  260  He  came  tearing  softlye 
i.n  the  other  side  the  hedge,  a  1634  RANDOLPH  Muses 
Looking-gl.  n.  ii,  Who  knows  but  they  come  learing  after 
us  To  steale  away  the  substance ?  1666  BUXYAN  Grace  Ab. 
p  144  Methought  I  saw  as  if  the  Tempter  dill  lear  and  steal 
away  from  me,  as  being  ashamed  of  what  he  had  done. 
,678 —  Pilgr.  i.  (1862)  71,  I  met  him  once  in  the  Streets, 
but  he  leered  away  on  the  other  side,  as  one  ashamed  of 
what  he  had  done.  1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Leer,  to  go  or 
sneak  away.  North. 

3.  trans,  a.  To  give  a  leer  with  (the  eye). 

1835  MARRYAT  Jac.  Faith/,  xi,  Leering  his  eye  at  his 
father.  1838  D.  JKRKOLD  Men  of  Char.,  Matthe-M  Clear  ii. 
11851)  141  [A  parrot]  cocking  his  head,  leering  his  eye,  and 
working  his  black  tongue. 

b.  To  beguile  or  reduce  to  by  leering. 

1681  DRYDEN  Sp.  Friar  t.  6  Hut  Bertran  has  been  taught 
the  Arts  of  Court,  To  guild  a  Face  with  Smiles ;  and  leer 
a  man  to  ruin. 

Hence  IieeTing  vl>l.  sb. 

1619  FLKTCHKR  M.  Thomas  iv.  ii,  Footra  for  leers,  and 
learings.  c  1685  in  Roxb.  Ballads  VII.  426  She  knew 
him  a  Knave  by  his  learing. 

Leer.e,  obs.  form  of  LEAR  sb? 

Leere,  var.  LEKE  v.  Obs.,  to  teach,  learn. 

Leereboord,  obs.  form  of  LABBOABD. 

Leering  (n°-rirj),  ///.  a.  [f.  LEEK  v.]  That 
leers,  or  looks  with  side  glances. 

1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prav.  (1867!  57  My  cats  leeryng  looke. 
1598  FLORIO  Ital.  Diet.  To  Rdr.  A  v  1),  There  is  another 
sort  of  leering  curs,  that  rather  snarle  then  bite.  1602 
ROWLANDS  Greenes  Gltost  18  All  the  while  he  is  telling  his 
tale,  he  cast  a  leering  eye  about  the  shop,  to  see  if  there 
were  euer  a  cloake  ..  or  anie  other  bootie.  1697  DRVDRN 
Virg.  Past.  III.  13  We  know,  .what  the  Goats  observ'd  with 
leer'ing  Eyes.  1746  SMOLLETT  Reproof  139  Behold  the 
leering  belle,  caress'd  by  all.  1859  W.  COLLINS  Q.  of  Hearts 
(1875)  40, 1.. managed  to  get  between  his  leering  eyes  and 
the  book-case. 

Hence  LeeTinffly  adv. 

1702  lip.  NICOLSON  Let.  to  Dr.  Kennct  9  He  leerinply 
produces  a  Passage,  wherein  I  maintain  that  [etc.].  1839 
THACKERAY  Major  Gahagan  i,  '  How  do  you  do?'  said  the 
old  hag  leeringly. 

Leerne,  obs.  form  of  LEAEN. 

Leerness  (l!»-jnos).     [f.  LEER  o.i  +  -NESS.] 

Kmptiness. 

c  looo.S'rt.r.  Leecltd.  II.  60  Se  micla  ^eoxa.  .  cymS..of  to 
micelre  fylle,  oSSe  of  to  micelre  latrnesse.  1398  TREVISA 
Barth.  De  P.  R.  xiv.  ii.  (Tollem.  MS.),  Mounteynes  ben 
sumtyme  withinne  ful  of  holownesse,  and  ofdennes;  and  so 
by  cause  of  voydenesse  and  of  lerenesse  it  draweb  and 
souke))  in  water.  Ibid,  vn.  xliv.  (1495)  257  Appetite  of  the 
stomak  comyth  by  cause  of  lerenes  and  voydnes.  1656 
RIDGLEY  Pract.  Physick 25  Arthrite.. often  causeth  learness 
with  weaknesse  of  the  joynts.  1893  S.  GEE  Auscult.  ff 
Percuss,  iii.  (ed.  4)  62  The  prime  property  assigned  by 
Skoda  to  a  percussion-sound,  its  fulness  or  its  leerness..ls 
in  fact  a  compound  perception. 

Leery  (ll°'ri),  a.1  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms:  7 
leirey,  8-9  leary,  leery,  9  lairy.  [f.  LEEB  a.l 
+  -YI.]  =  LEEB  a.1  in  various  senses.  (In  quot. 
1 676  =  containing  empty  spaces  or  hollows.) 

1676  J.  BEAUMONT  in  Phil.  Trans.  XI.  734  These  Stones 
are  generally  found  in  Leirey  places  (as  they  call  it)  that  is, 
Cavernous.  1787  GROSE  Prov.  Gloss.,  Leary,  empty.  Dor- 
setsh.  1796  W.  MARSHALL  W.  Etig.  I.  328  Ltitror  Leary, 
empty,  as  an  unloaded  cart  or  waggon.  1874  W.  COKY 
Lett,  t,  Jrnls.  (1897)  372  My  cart  goes  'leery'  (  =  empty) 
to  fetch  coals.  1889  T.  HARDY  Mayor  Castertr.  xx,  I've 
been  strolling  in  the  Walks  and  churchyard,  father,  till  I  feel 
cjuite  leery.  1891  —  'J'ess  (1900)  44/1  And  he  so  leery  and 
tired  that  'a  didn't  know  what  to  do. 

Leery  (li»Ti),  a.2  slang.  Also  9  leary.  [?  f. 
LEEB  a.^-H-Y1.]  Wide-awake,  knowing,  'fly'. 

1796  Grose's  Diet.  Vnlg.  Tongue,  Leery,  on  one's  guard. 
1812  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet.,  Leary,  synonymous  withy?)'. 
1817  Sporting  Mag.  I.  118  Frequently  dropping  their  hands 
when  at  leary  distance.  1820  Ibid.  VI.  80  It  was  evident 
to  the  leary  ones  that  his  condition  was  bad.  1882  Five  Y. 
Penal  Servit.  iii.  71  A  'leary  look  ',  in  which  fear,  defiance 
and  cunning  are  mixed  up  together.  i88£  Bazaar  2  Jan. 
1/2  The  deep  earth  bank  from  a  hole  in  which  a  leary  water 
rat  peeps  upward  at  the  terrier.  1893  Oxford  Mag.  24  May 
382/2  The  leery  lawyer  simply  stepped  inside. 

Hence  lee-rily  adv.,  in  a  leery  manner. 

1859  FARRAR  /.  Home  242  No,  you  very  leerily  managed 
lo  make  the  other  fellow  shoot  him. 

Lees,  obs.  f.  LEACH  sbl,  LEASE,  LEASH,  LESS. 

Lees,  pi.  (dregs)  :  see  LEE  s6.2. 

t  Leese,  v.1  Obs.  Forms:  (i  -le"osan),  2-4 
leosen,  (3  -ien),  (3  zndpers.  sing,  lust),  2-5  lesen, 
3-4  leose,  (Kent.  3  liese,  3-4  lyese,  yd  sing, 
prtts.  lyest,  liest),  3-6  lese,  3,  5-6  lease,  4  Sc. 
leiss,  4-j  les,  4-7  leese,  (5  lesyn,  ?  lyse),  5-6 
lesse,  leze,  lees,  Sc.  leis,  6  leeze.  Pa.  t.  a.,  strong. 
(i  -16as),  3  Ires,  las,  leos,  3-4  leas,  (pi.  and  subj. 
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3  lure,  3-4  lore,  4  //.  lorn),  4  lese,  lees,  Kent.   j 
lyeas,  (5  ?lyse),  6  Sc.  leis.     (3.  -weak.  3leosede,    [ 
Kent,  liesed,  4  leste,  leest,  4-5  lest,  Sc.  lessit,    \ 
-yt.     Pa.  pple.  a.  strong,  (i   -loren),  3  i-loren, 
3-5    ilore,    4   yloren,   lorin,    loson,    -in,    4-5 
ylore,  ylorn(e,  lore(n,  5  yloore,  4-7  lorne,  4- 
lorn  (see  J,I>BN//>/.  «.).     /3.  •weak.  3  ileosed,  4-5 
lest(e,  6  Sc.  lesit.     [A  Com.  Tent.  str.  vb. :  OK. 
-Hasan,   only   in   compounds,   belt'osan,  forliosan 
(-Has,  -luron,  -loren}  corresponds  to  QVris.ttr-liasa, 
OS.  far-liosan  (Du.  vcr-liesen^,  OHG.  vir-liosan 
(MHG.  verlicscn,  mod.G.  verlieren,  influenced  by 
the  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.},  Goth. /ra-liusan ;  other 
derivatives   of    the   root    (*lens- :  lasts- :  los-)    are 
LEASING  sb.,  -LESS,  LOOSE  a.  and  v.,  LOSE  v..  Loss. 

The  root  *le its-  is  usually  regarded  as  an  extension  of  the    ' 
Ve«-,  *///•  ill  Gr.  Au-eti',  L.  so-jv-ere  to  loosen.] 

1.  trans.  —  LOSE,  in  its  various  senses ;  to  part  with 
or  be  parted  from  by  misadventure,  through  change 
in  conditions,  etc. ;  to  be  deprived  of ;  to  cease  to 
possess ;  to  fail  to  preserve,  or  maintain  ;  to  fail  to 
gain  or  secure ;  to  fail  to  profit  by,  to  spend  (timeA 
unprofitably ;  to  use  (labour)  to  no  advantage. 
Also  rfjl. 

a.  In  present  stem. 

<ri2o5  LAY.  20112  pat  he  seal  bat  lif  leosen  &  leosien  his 
fiuonden.  Ibid.  24914  Idelnesse  makeS  mon  his  inonscipe 
leose  [c  1275  lease],  a  1225  Aver.  R.  102  pe  cat  of  helle  . . 
makede  hire  to  leosen  bode  God  8:  mon,  mid  brod  schome 
K:  sunne.  c  1250  Kent.  Serin,  in  O.  E.  Misc.  26  He  was  of- 
dred  for  to  licse  his  king  riche  of  Jerusalem,  ti  1300  Cursor  ' 
M.  6  pere  many  thosanfl  lesis  her  lijf.  a  1300  />VX-f/  (Pert  y 
Soc.)  859  Thu  must  do  so.  Other  thu  lust  thi  bischop- 
riche  :  other  peravenlnre  thi  lyf.  1340  .lycttb.  52  pus 
he  lyest  al  his  time,  and  be  11151  and  bane  day.  1362  LANC.!.. 
/'.  /'/.  A.  In.  131  Heo  doth  men  leusen  heore  lonu  and  hepre 
lyues  after,  'la  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  448  For  a  litel 
glorie  wine,  They  Icscn  god  and  eek  his  icine.  1387 
TREVISA  lligdcn  (Rolls.i  VII.  49  He  is  wor^y  to  lese  [.l/.V.  y 
luse]  his  hcud.  1398  —  llarth.  l)e  /'.  A'.  Xll.  xxxii.  (1495) 
432  The  pecok  lesyth  his  fetheres  whan  the  fyrste  tree  | 
lesyth  his  lenes.  Ibid.  xiv.  xliv.  483  This  mount  is  purylous  t 
to  stranges  tliat  knowe  not  the  wayes  therin,  fur  tltey  may 
lightly  lese  themself.  la  1400  Arthur  231  As  bu  wold  nat 
leze  by  lyf,  Kulfylle  bys  wythoute  stryfF.  <  *43O  Hymns 
I  irg.  46,  1  leese  on  him  so  myche  trauaile.  1485  dalway 
Arch,  in  iof/1  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Cflinin.  App.  v.  384  To  lesse 
and  furfayte  one  hundred  sliillinges.  1523  Ln.  UERNKRS  ' 
Froiss.  1.  cclix.  384  He  that  all  coneteth  al  leseth.  a  1547 
EARL  SURREY  in  Tottels  .Misc.  (Arb.)  7  Farre  of  I  burnt;, 
in  both  I  wast,  and  so  my  life  I  leze.  1553  Dtniglas'  sKneis 
XI.  yiii.  75  Thou  sail  neuer  leis  [ctl.  Small  los]..Sic  ane 
penische  and  catiue  saule  as  thine,  a  1568  ASCIIAM  Scholeui. 
I.  (Arb.)  63, 1  do  not  meene . .  that  yong  lentlemen . .  by  vsini; 
good  studies,  shold  lease  honest  pleasure,  c  1600  SHAKS. 
Sonn.  v,  Flowers  distil'd,  . .  Leese  but  their  show,  their 
substance  still  Hues  sweet.  1601  HOLLAND  I'liiiy  I.  168  I 
Mans  memorie  . .  oftentimes  it  assaieth  and  goeth  about  to  ' 
leese  it  selfe,  euen  whiles  a  mans  body  is  otherwise  quiet 
and  in  health.  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn.  II.  Ded.  to  King 
§  3  Water.. doth  scatter  and  leese  itselfe  in  the  ground, 
except  it  be  collected  into  some  Receptacle.  1611  ISniLF. 
i  Kings  xviii.  5  Peraduenture  we  may  fmde  grasse  to  sane 
the  horses  and  mules  aline,  that  we  leese  not  all  the  beasts. 
1625  BACON  Ess.,  Empire  (Arb.)  307  For  that  that  he  wimiL-s 
in  the  Hundred,  he  leeseth  in  the  Shire.  1626  —  Syl-.-a 
§  390  Flowers  Pressed  or  Beaten,  do  leese  the  Freshness 
and  Sweetness  of  their  Odour.  1675  HOBBES  (Wj-My  (1677) 
119  Your  life,  quoth  he,  amongst  the  rest  you'll  leese. 

b.  In  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple. 
a.  strong. 

c  1205  LAY.  15519  pe  King  his  swine  tes.    Ibid.  18202  Nc    [ 
les  [c  1275  leos]  he  nseuere  leouere  mon.     Ibid.  20463  penne    \ 
[wes]  heore  wurSscipe  iloren  a  bissere  worlde-richen.     a  1225 
Ancr.  R.  54  Heo  leas  hire  meidenhod,  &  was  imaked  hore. 
c  1275  XI  Pains  Hell  139  in  O.K.  Misc.  151  Heo  heore 
mayden-hod  lure.     1297  K.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  6287  He  dradde 
wanne  he  lore  bat  lif,  &  were  ybrojt  to  debe.    a  1300  Body  ft 
Soul  in  Map's  Poems  (Camden)  337  Al  mi  love  on  the  I  las. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  714  (Giitt.)  To  win  bat  bliss  bat  he  ha  lorin 
[Fair/,  lorne].    1307  Elegy  Kdw.  /,  ix,  Jerusalem,  thou  hast 
ilore  The  flour  of  all  cliivalerie.     13.  .Sir  Tristr.  1116  pai     i 
lorn  all  her  swink.    1340  Ayent.  85  Acbislhordssip  he  leas  be    j 
zenne.    Ibid.  203  Be  huam  he  wes  ouercome,  and  be  huam 
he   lyeas   his   migte.      1375    HARBOUR   Bruce   vn.   44   [He] 
Persauit  the  hund  the  sleuth  had  lorn.     1:1385  CHAUCER 
L.  G.  IV.  Prol.  26  If  that  olde  bokis  weryn  aweye  I-loryn 
were  of  remembrance  the  keye.    Ibid.  945  Dido,  By  the 
weye  his  wif  Crusa  he  les  (v,  r.  lees].     1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.    j 
C.   vin.  132  The  sonne  for  sorwe  ther-of  lees  lyeht  for    I 
a  tyme.    c  1400  Beryn  3731    Fond  this  blynd  seching  . . 
Grasping  al  aboute  to  fynd  that  he  had  lore.     1406  Hoc- 
CLEVE  Misrule  349  My  purs  his  stuf  hath  lore,     c  1425  Seven 
Sag.  (P.)  892  As  dyde  the  knyght./l'hat  slew  his  hounde 
and  lyse  hys  lyfe,  For  a  worde  of  hyse  wyfe.     1447  BOKEN- 
HAM  Sfyntys  (Roxb.)  39  Here  shal  1  hope  no  labour  be 
lorn.    1513  DOUGLAS  Aineis  in.  x.  104  The  port  of  Drepa- 
noun,  and  the  raid  quhar.  .1  leis  my  fadir. 
ft.  weak. 

c  1205  LAY.  10629  pa  Pohtes  weoren  uuele,  he  leoseden 
heore  aSele.  Ibid.  26360  While  bine  aldren  France  ieoden 
..and  seo6en  heo  hit  leoseden  [c  1275  losede].  Ibid.  28337  Nu 
ich  ileosed  habbe  mine  sweines  leole.  c  1250  Kent.  Serai,  in 
O.  E,  Misc.  30  Alle  bo  . .  bet  . .  burch  yemer  i-wil  liesed  bo 
blisce  of  heuene.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  2084^  Nine  hundreth  5ere 
and  tensith  flue  Was  noe  wen  he  lest  his  Hue.  13  ,,  E.  E. 
Allii.  P.  A.  9  Alias  !  I  leste  hyr  in  on  erbere.  1393  LANGL. 
/'.  PI.  C.  x.  269  Ich  leyue,  for  thy  lacchesse  thow  leest  meny 
wederes.  1^30-40  LYDG.  Bochas  i.  L  (1544)  2  b,  They  lost 
the  dominacion  Of  Paradise.  .Their  fredome  lest,  and  be 
came  mortal,  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  ix.  477  Feyll  lessyt 
thar  lyff  apon  the  Sotheroun  sid.  a  1555  LYNDESAY 
Tragedie  120  Efterthat  boith  strenth  and  speche  wes  lesit. 


2.  aksol.  and  intr.  To  lose,  be  a  loser. 

c  1275  LAV.  12492  We  habbeb  for  oure  loue  ilore  of  \c  1203 
ilosed]  vre  leode.  1375  BAHBOUR  Bruce  Xll.  347  Thai  haf 
tald.  .how  thai  lessit  offthair  men.  1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  i. 
iii.  10  He  may  wynne  by  doyng  well  and  also  lese  bydoyng 
euyll.  1484  —  Fables  of  Auian  xviii,  Suche  supposen  to 
wynne  somtyme  whiche  lesen.  a  1592  GRKENE  Geo.  a  Greene 
(1599)  I)  2j>,  To  know  whether  we  shall  win  or  leese.  1599 
HAKLUYT  I'oy.  II.  I.  68  Whereby  the  Kmpire  of  Constanti 
nople  leeseth,  and  is  like  to  leese.  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn. 
I.  viii.  §  6  (1873)  72  Copies  cannot  but  leese  of  the  life 
and  truth.  1610  HOLLAND  Cnmden's  Brit.  (1637)  59  All 
things  [are]  to  follow  in  an  easie  and  expedite  course  it  yon 
win,  but  all  against  you,  if  you  leese. 

3.  trans.  To  destroy;  to  bring  to  ruin  or  perdition; 
to  spoil.   =  L.  perdere. 

a  1325  Prose  Psalter  v.  6  pou  shalt  lesin  [L.  perdes]  alle 
bat  speken  lesyng.  r  1330  Spec.  Gy  Warm.  130  purw  bat 
sinne  he  was  lorn,  c  1350  II  ill.  Palerne  988  perfor,  come- 
liLhe  creature,  .les  noujt  is  liif  ?nt  for  a  litel  wille.  f  1375 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints  Prol.  52  Hou  [>at  crist  ves  of  hire  borne,  to 
ransone  mankynd  bat  ves  lorne.  c  1420  I'allad.  on  Husl<. 
in.  462  Oyl  pausia,  whit  hit  is  grene  is  best,  lint  sone  in 
age  hit  is  corrupt  &  lest,  c  1460  FORTKSCUF.  Abs.  ff  Lim. 
.Mon.  xix.  11885)  '55  ''  's  no  prerogatyff  or  power  tomowe 
lese  any  good,  or  to  mowe  wast,  or  put  it  awey.  c  1485  in 
K.  K.  Misc.  (Wai  ton  Club)  30  Sone  after  the  sperk  with  a 
dredly  speche  Begane  to  crye  and  sayd, — I  am  lorne  !  1496 
Dives  ff  Pa«p.  (W.  de  W.)  i.  viii.  39/2  The  fendes  that  ben 
besy  nyght  &  daye  to  lese  us.  1553  Douglas'  sEneis  x.  vi. 
64  Syne  smate  he  Lyeas,  and  him  lias  al  to  lorne  [<•</.  Small 
torn],  That  of  his  dede  moderis  wame  finth  was  schorne. 
b.  \Vith  dative :  To  cause  (a  person)  the  loss  of. 

1550-3  Decay/  ff  Engl.  (E.E.T.S.)  100  It  leseth  the  king-. 
Maiesty  in  pronision  for  his  noble  housholdes, . .  v.  thou- 
sande  markes  by  the  yeare. 

4.  intr.  To  come  to  ruin,  to  be  '  lost',   rare. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  109  Vniseli  bio7  }><-•  ^itsere  be  burh  his 
iselhSe  leosad.  <  1470  HENRY  H'allacc  XI.  646 ')'o  succour 
thaim  that  was  in  poynt  to  leis. 

5.  To  fail  to  Jo  something,  rare. 

13. .  K.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  887  pay  lest  of  Lotez  Ii  gging  any 
lysoun  to  fynde. 

•|  6.  Spenser  uses  the  vb.  in  the  str.  pa.  t.  and 
pa.  pple.  (lore,  /urn]  inconectly  with  the  sense  'to 
forsake,  desert,  leave".  Cf.  the  corresponding  sense 
of  l.ouN  a.,  which  first  appears  in  the  i6lh  c. 

1590  SH:NSER  F.  Q.  I.  iv.  2  After  that  he  had  faire  Una 
lorne,  '1  hruugh  light  misdeeming  of  her  luialtie.  //•/</.  111. 
i.  44  Neither  of  them  she  found  where  she  them  lure. 

t  Leese,  *>.-  Forms  :  i  liesan,  lysaii,  le"san, 
2-4  lese(n,  4  les,  laisfe,  layse,  5  lesse,  6  Sc.  leis, 
7  leese.  Pa.  1.  i  lysde,  3  lesede,  4  lais'e)d. 
[OK.  liesan  wk.  vb.  =  OS.  ISsian  (MDu.  ISsen. 
IS.en,  Du.  loosen},  OHG.  Ifsen  (MIKJ.  la-sen,  moil. 
G.  liiseii],  ON.  Ifysa  (Sw.  liisa,  Da.  lose},  Goth,  (and 
OTeut.)  laiisjan,  f.  OTeut.  *lanso-:  see  LonsKa. 
The  forms  laise,  layse,  are  from  ON.  Cf.  AI.KHE.] 

1.  trans.  To  set  free,  deliver,  release  (in  material 
and  immaterial  senses1. 

it  900  CvNEwn.r  Crist  1209  Hu  se  sylfa  cyning  mid  sine 
lic-homan  lysde  of  tiremim  purh  milde  mod.  £975  Klix/iit'. 
Gasp.  Luke  xii.  58  Sel  ^eornlice  3a;tte  on  se  S'Wd  from 
him  [L.  da  vpertitn  liberari  ab  illo}.  4:1175  Lamb.  llc>)>l.  71 
Lif  and  saule  beon .  -ilesed  ut  of  sur;en.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll. 
Jft'in.  69  Ure  helendes  wille  be  lesde  us  of  dea3e.  a  1300 
Cursor  J/.  16442  He  liarabas,  es  laisd  o  prisim.  Ibid.  1.^327 
For  ns  artu  hidersoght  Fra  dcd  of  hell  all  to  lais  us.  a  1310 
in  Wright  Lyric  P.  vii.  29  Levedy,  of  alle  londe  Les  me  out 
of  bonde.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  c\\v.  5  We  ere  lesyd 
of  syn.  c  1430  Syr  Gener.  (Koxb.)7342  Cienerides  was  lessed 
of  his  thoght.  1360  ROLLAND  Crt.  ofl'entis  11.  558  Pcra- 
uenture  thay  wold  5ow  leis  of  cair.  1607  MIDDLETON  Five 
Gallants  IV.  viii,  Keep  thou  thine  owne  heart,  thou  liu'st 
vnsuspected,  I  leese  you  againe  now. 

2.  To  loosen,   unloose;    to  unfasten,   open;    to 
relax  (the  body). 

c  1250  Gen.'q  Ex.  3152  Heued  and  fet.  .lesen  fro  5e  bones 
and  eten.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  18640  Leon  o  rightwisnea  has 
raised  Him-self,  and  his  prisun  laisd  [Fair/,  laused,  Go'tt. 
laised].  13..  E.  E,  Allit.  P.  A.  836  Lesande  be  boke  with 
leuez  sware  [=square].  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  16  To 
myche  slepinge  . .  coldib  &  lesib  al  his  bodi.  ?  1507  Com- 
munyc.  (W.  de  W.)  A  iij,  Lorde,  let  these  werkes  lesse  my 
bandes. 

Leese,  obs.  form  of  LEACH  sb.'1,  LEASE,  LEASH. 
Leese,  obs.  pi.  of  LEE  si.2 
tliee'ser1.  Obs.   Also  4  lesar,  -er.    [f.  LEESE 
Z/.I  +  -EB].] 

1.  A  destroyer.     (Cf.  LEESE  zv.l  3.) 

c  1380  WVCLIF  Set.  Wits.  III.  31  pe  fals  world  bat  is  leser 
of  alle  bat  it  loven.  Ibid.  470  Lesars  of  mennys  soulis. 

2.  A  loser. 

1546  St.  Papers  lien.  VIII,  XI.  366  The  Protestantes  ar 
leesers  by  the  withdrawinge  of  theyr  armye.  a  1575  R. 
CHENEY  Let.  in  Abp.  Parkers  Corr.  (Parker  Soc.)  139  If 
your  pleasure  be  that  I  only  shall  be  a  leeser  . .  I  will  hold 
me  content  with  4o/.  loss.  1591  HARINCTON  Orl.  Fur.  xxm. 
xxvii,  Then  winners  host,  when  leesers  speake  their  fill. 

Lee-ser  2.  In  4  leser.  [f.  LEESK  v:1-  +  -EKi.J 
A  deliverer. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  cxliii.  2  Mi  helper  and  leser  mine. 
Leeshance,  dial,  form  of  LICENCE. 
Leeshe,  obs.  form  of  LEASH. 
Lee  shore.    [LEE  rf.i] 

1.  A  shore  that  the  wind  blows  upon. 

1579  80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1595)  127  Themistocles  ..  knew 
the  enemies  must  of  necessitie  fall  vpon  the  lee  shore  for 
hai  borow.  I6Q7DAMHER  V'oy.  (1729)  1.498  Never  did  poor 
Mariners  on  a  Lee-shore  more  earnestly  long  for  the  dawning 
Light.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  I.  x.  104  To  keep  clear  of  this 
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lee-hhore.  1818  JAS.  .Miu.  tirit.  India  II.  v.  ¥.55  The 
Knglish  were  so  alarmingly  close  upon  a  lee  shore,  that  one 
of  I Tie  ships  actually  touched  the  ground. 

attrib.    1871  WHITTIKR  Sisters  26  If  in  peril  from  swamp-    [ 
ing  sea  Or  lee  shore  rocks. 

t  2.  A  shore  that  affords  shelter  from  the  wind. 

1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto  s  Trav.  xliii.  (1663)  171  We 
weighed  Anchor,  and.. put  ourselves  under  the  Jee-shore  of 
a  Creek.  1711  SHAKTKSB.  Ckarac.  (1737)  III.  96  To  retire 
under  the  lee-shore,  and  ply  our  oars  in  a  smooth  water. 

Lee  Side.  Also  dial,  lew  side.  [LEE  sb.^] 
That  side  of  any  object  which  is  turned  away  from 
the  wind.  Opposed  to  weather-side. 

1577-87  HOLINSHKU  Chron.  III.  815/7  The  Carrike  was  on    i 
the  weather  side,  and  the  Regent  on  the  lie  side.     1609  C.     , 
BUTLLR  Fern.  AJon.  i,  (1623)  Civ,  They  fly  alow  by  the 
ground.,  in  the.,  lee-sides  of  the  hedges.    ij^Antafl  Voy.     \ 
in.  v.  340  The  proa.  .has.  .her  two  sides  very  different ;  the    : 
side,  intended  to  be  always  the  lee-side,  being  flat.     1833 
MARKYAT  P.  Simple  xii,  I  waited  under  the  bulwark  on    : 
the  lee  side.     1855  MAUKY  Phys.  Geog.  Sea  96  The  weather 
side  of  all  such  mountains  as  the  Andes  is  the  wet  side,  and 
the  lee  side  the  dry.     1894  <?.  Rev.  Apr.  418  The  valleys 
that  lie  on  the  '  lew  '  side  of  the  prevailing  winds. 
fig.    1812  SCOTT  Fam.  Lett.  (1894)   I.  viii.  240  You  see 
I  keep  on  the  leeside  of  prudence. 

t  Lee'sing,^/.^-1  Obs.  [f.LEESEz;.1  +-ING!.] 
Losing,  loss.  Also  occas.  destruction,  perdition. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  v.  93  Of  his  leosinge  I  lauhwe.  .Ac 
for  his  wynnynge  I  wepe.  c  1380  WYCLIF  IMs.  11880*  369 
It  is  . .  mooste  lykynge  to  J>e  fende  and  lesynge  of  soulis. 
i  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirnrg.  37,  I  suppose  bat  a  wounde  be 
compound  wij»  holownes  &  lesynge  of  fleisch  &  of  skyn. 
<  1440  Promp.  Pan'.  298/2  Lesynge,  or  thyngys  loste,  . . 
Perdicio.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  133/2  She  ..  conceyued 
the  sonne  of  God  and  was  delyueryd  without  leesyng  of  her 
virgynyte.  1523  Ln.  HEKNERS  Froiss.  I.  xcviii.  119  They  of 
Vannes  were  in  nioost  ieopardy,  and  in  peryll  of  lesyng. 
1585  PARSONS  Chr.  Exerc.  \.  vi.  49  The  pflence  of  God,  that 
i>,  the  leesing  of  his  friendship  by  that  sin  if  we  do  it. 

t  Lee'siiig,  vbl.sb*  Obs.  [f.LsESEzr.2  +  -ixG1.] 
a.  Deliverance;  redemption,  b.  Loosening. 

i  950   Lindisf.  Gosp.   Luke  i.  68  Gesohte  &  dyde  lesing 
folces  his.     .1440  Promp.  /'am.  298/2  Lesynge,  or  losynge    ! 
of  a  thynge  boxvndyn, .  .soliicio. 

t  Lee'sing",  vbl.  sb.%  [?  f.  lees  pi.  of  LEE  sb.-  + 
-ING'.]  V  Impregnation  with  lees  (of  better  wine  . 

,1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  116  >iff  swt-te  wyne  be 
^t:L•kc  or  pallid  put  in  a  Rumpney  for  lesynge. 

Leesome  (Irsrai),  a.1  Obs.  exc.  Sc.  Also  3 
lefsum,  leofsum,  6  lesum,  8  leisum.  [Early 
ME.  kef  sum,  f.  Icof  LIEF  a.  +  -sum  -SOME.]  Lov 
able  ;  pleasing;  pleasant. 

c  izoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  181  Wo  we  beS  wunsuni  l^eih  hit  ne    . 
bie  naht  lefsum.     a  1225  Juliana  17  Towart  te  Huiende  godd     I 
ml  leofsume  leofmon.      1535  STKVVART  Cran.  Scot.  (1858.)  I. 
195  He  culd  nocht  find  that  he  had  far  misgane.  Sen  lesum 
w'es  to   half  ma  wyffis   nor  ane.      1792    Hi  HN^  '  In  simmer 
•when  the  hay  ivas  »!a~t"i '  v,  The  tender  lieart  o1  leesome 
hive,  The  gov\d  and  siller  canna  buy.     ?a  1800  Thomas  o    \ 
Yonderdale  x.  in  Child  KaJtads  (1892!  IV.  410^   Fair  and     ! 
leesome  blew  the  wind.   1819  W.  TESNANF  Papistry  S  torn? d 
(1827)  62  Some  gentle  cushie-dows,  That  saw  The  leesome 
la'rick's  wae. 

lib.  Leesome  lane:  a  variation  of  LEE-LANK. 
(Cf.  LEEFUL  b.) 

1824  SCOTT  Rsdganntlet  let.  xi,  There  sat  the  Laird  his    i 
leesome  lane. 

tliee'SOme,'*.-  Chiefly  .Sf.  Obs.  Forms:  4-5 
lefsum,  Sc.  5-6  lesum,  (6  lesume,  7  lesome),  6 
leifsum  (?),  levi)uesom,  6-j-  leasura,  leasom(e, 
leisoum,  leisom(e,  7  leisuni,  S  leesome.  [ME. 
lefsum,  f.  lef  LEAVE  sb.  +  -sum  -SOME.]  Lawful, 
permissible,  right. 

?  ,(1400  Langlan.Cs  P.  PL  B.  xi.  02  MS.  B.  {reads  lefsum/or  i 
licitum  of  other  texts',  MS.  O  has  leuefulj.  14..  HENRY- 
SOX  in  Bannatyne  i'oftns  (1873)  611  Hir  kirtill  suld  be 
of  clene  Constance,  Lasit  with  lesum  lufe.  1513  DOUGLAS 
Janets  iv.  iii.  25  So  that  it  lesum  be  Dido  ratnane  ui  spousage 
bund.  1552  LYNDHSAV  Monarche  6079  The  Secretis  quhilk 
he  saw  Thay  wer  nocht  leifsum  [?  leissum]  for  to  schaw  To 
no  man.  1560  HOLLAND  Crt.  Venus  i.  776  To  set  ane  Court 
in  leissum  time  and  place.  1560-^8  Bk.  Discipl.  Ch.  Scot. 
( 1621)  75  Without  this  lawfull  calling  it  was  never  leasome  I 
to  any  person  to  meddle  with  any  function  Ecclesiastical!.  ' 
a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  1. 15  Puir 
men  labouraris  hauntand  to  thair  lesum  bussenes.  a  1600 
MONTGOMKKIE  SoftJi.  Ixx.  2  Blind  brutal  Boy,  that  with  thy 
bou  abuses  Leil!  leesome.  love  by  lechery  and  lust.  1681 
Act  Secur.  Peace  Kingd.  Scot,  in  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1648/4 
His  Majesty.  .Declares,  that  in  this  Case,  it  shall  be  leisum 
to  Heritors  to  put  their  Tennants  off  their  Lands.  (11758 
RAMSAY  Jenny  Nettles  iii,  The  leel  and  leesome  gate  o't. 

Hence  Lee  somely  adv.,  lawfully. 

1552  ABP.  HAMILTON'  Catech.  (18841  2I  ^^  maV  lesumlie 
desyre  o'  God  our  necessarie  sustentatioun.     1609 -Si;i-Ni.    : 
Reg.  Maj.  46  He  may  lesoinelie  distrenzie  them,  for  the    j 
releiue  and  service  aucht  to  him  for  his  lands. 

Leesse,  obs.  form  of  LEACH  «M,  LEASH. 

Leest(e,Leester,ohs.  ff.  LKAST.LKST, LEISTER. 

Leet  (l/~l  V/'.1  O&s.exc.  Hist.  Forms:  5-6  lete, 
6-  7  leete,  5-  leet.  [ad.  AF.  lete  or  AL.  fe/a,  of 
obscure  origin  ;  perh.  nd.  OK.  lxf  :  see  LATHE  sb.1 
Prof.  Skeat  conjectures  that  it  represents  an  OE. 
*lxte  connected  with  Ixtan  LET  ^.1  (cf.  LEET  sb.%), 
but  no  evidence  of  this  has  been  found.] 

1.   A  special  kind  of  court  of  record  which  the 
lords  of  certain  manors  were  empowered  by  charter   . 
or  prescription  to  hold  annually  or  semi-annually ; 

=  OOUBT~LEET. 


1191  Year  Bks.  20  Edw.  I  (Rolls)  297  E  par  la  reson  ke  yl 
ad  une  lete  en  tel  luy,  a  la  quelc  presente  fut  ke  Jon  deynx 
la  purceynte  de  sele  lete  fut  resident.  1294  Abbr.  Placit. 
22  Ediv.  /,  Norf.  rot.  2.  291  (Du  Gauge)  Et  quia  predicta 
transgressio  . .  magis  sonat  injuria  senescalli  quain  injuria 
eorum  qui  fuerunt  pra:*entatores,  nee  pnesentacio  in  Leta 
ali<:ujus  facta,  est  fundament um  judicii  lete.].  1303  Year  Bks. 
31  Ediv.  I  (Rolls)  399  Par  la  resoun  qe  presente  fut  a  lour 
lete  de  tiel  lieu  par  deceyners  qe  [etc.],  <  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  ii  Amercyn  in  a  corte  or  lete,  amercio.  1486 
Nottingham  A'ec.  111.243  Expenses  at  ij.  Letes  at  Snaynton. 
1523  FiT/iiKRB.  Snr7>.  36  b,  Suite  of  court  from  thre  wekes 
to  thre  wekes  and  to  the  two  great  letes.  1538  —  Just. 
Peas  Sob,  The  lorde  in  his  Lete,  and  the  Shyriffe  in  his 
Tourne  to  enquere  and  to  have  for  every  defaule  xx1'. 
a  1577  SIR  T.  SMITH  Commiv.  Eng.  (1^33)  164  The  Leet  and 
Law  clay  is  all  one  (in  a  manor].  This  Leet  is  ordinarily 
kept  but  twice  in  the  year.  1583  STUBBKS  Anat.  Alms.  n. 
(1882)  9  In  euerie  which  shire  or  countie,  be  courts,  lawe 
daies,  and  leets,  as  they  call  them,  euery  moneth.  1603 
OWKN  Pembrokeshire  \\.  (1891)  52  And  in  those  sheeres 
there  were  no  manours  or  Lordships  neyther  anye  Courtes 
Baron  or  leetes  kept  or  holden.  1643  SIR  J.  SI-FLMAN  Case 
of  Affairs  2  Every  single  man  of  twelve  yeares  of  age  ought 
by  Law  in  some  or  other  of  His  Majesties  Leetes  to  swear 
Alleageance  to  His  Majestic.  1778  Eng.  Gazetteer  (ed.  2) 
s.v.  Rumnty  Afarah,  Priveleges  of  leet,  lawday,  and  tourn. 
1846  MCCULLOCH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  II.  153  Inferior 
courts  of  known  jurisdiction,  .such  as  a  leet  or  a  civil  court 
within  a  borough.  1854  TOULM.  SMITH  Parish  (1857)  107 
Every  Leet  shall  enquire  of  all  offences  against  the  Statute. 
1877  R.  \V.  DIXON  Hist.Ch.  Eng.  I.  iii.  107  In  their  renewal 
of  this  system  the  Commons  seem  to  make  sheriffs  in  their 
leets  answer  for  the  provincial  synod. 

t  b.  transf.  Used  in  pi.  as  transl.  of  L.  comitia. 

1600  HOLLAND  Livy  \.  xliii.  31  In  the  grand-leetes  ami 
solemne  elections  of  Magistrates. 

fc.  A  commission  or  committee.   Obs.  rare~*. 

i<5<>5  J-  BUCK  in  Peacoik  Stat.  Cambridge  (1841)  App.  II. 
59  There  be  certain  priviledged  Persons  and  Townsmen 
appointed  for  the  Paving  Leet. 

2.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  court -leet;  the  district 
over  which  this  jurisdiction  extended,  in  some  cases 
including  only  the  manor,  in  other  cases  a  wider 
area,  often  that  of  the  hundred. 

1477  Pnstiw  Lett.  No.  807  III.  211, 1  trow  it  to  the  lord 
of  the  soylle  and  not  to  the  lete;  for  the  maner  holdyth 
nothyng  of  hyr.  1503-4  Act  19  Hen.  I-'//,  c.  30  §  16  Whiche 
landis  tenementes  services  and  a  lete  with  the  appurtenaunces 
the  seid  John  Vynter  purchased.  £1630  KISUON  Sun-. 
Dtrvwi  §  308  (1810)  316  All  this  circuit,  now  the  leet  of 
Womberley,  was  limbered  with  tall  trees.  1671  F.  PHILLII-S 
A'«y.  Necess.  291  Where  a  Leet  being  a  more  large  or  greater 
Jurisdiction  hath  been  granted  to  a  man  and  his  heirs.  1710 
Act  8  Anne  in  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4681/3,  This  Act  shall  not 
prejudice  the  Right  of  the  City  of  London,  or  the  Lords  of 
any  Leet.  1818  HALLAM  Mid.  Ages(\$j3)  II.  293  The  courts 
of  the  tourn  and  leet  were  erected. 

f  b.  transf.   A  district  generally.   Obs. 

1565  GOLOING  Ovid's  Met.  vm.  (1593)  206  For  fate  for- 
biddeth  famine  to  abide  within  the  leete  where  plentie  is. 

3.  attrib.t  as   het-toitrt,  -day,  -Jury,   -jittyman ; 
leet-ale,  a  drinking  of  ale  at  the  time  of  the  leet. 

1781  WARTON  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  HI.  129  note,  *Leet-ale, 
in  some  parts  of  England,  signifies  the  Dinner  at  a  couit- 
leet  of  a  manor  for  the  jury  and  customary  tenants.  1651 
W.  G.  Cowef  s  lust.  96  To  goe  twice  a  year  to  (he  Sheriffs 
Courts,  or  *Leet  Courts.  1690  W.  WALKER  Idiomat. 
Anglo-Lat.  517  Whole  court  or  *Ieet-day->.  1868  BROWNING 
Ring  A>  Bk.  ix.  1167  So,  all's  one  lawsuit,  all  one  long  leet- 
day  !  1720  STKYPE  Stows  Stin>.  Lond.  I.  n.  ii.  25  The 
*Leet  Jury  of  the  Manour  of  East  Smithtield.  1766  ENTICK 
London  IV.  398,  20  inquest  or  *leet  jurymen. 

Leet  -  1A),  sb*  Now  chiefly  Sc.  Also  5,  7,  9 
lite,  6  liet,  lyet,  lytt,  7  lyte,  leit.  [app.  an 
aphetic  form  of  ELITE  sb*  (a.  OF.  eslite,  eslete^, 
election.  (With  the  phrase  to  be  in  leet  cf.  OK. 
estre  en  eslite  '  to  be  at  the  choice  or  disposal '  of  a 
person.)  Sense  2  may  be  a  development  of  seme 
j  ;  but  cf.  LITE  sb.  =  ELITE  st>.lt  (bishop)  elect.] 

1.  A  list  of  persons  designated  as  eligible  for 
some  office.  Phrases,  to  be  in  leet,  to  be  on  the  leets, 
to  pitt  in  leett  to  put  on  the  leet,  etc.  Short  leet : 
a  select  list  of  a  prescribed  number  of  candidates, 
which  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  elective  body  or 
the  appointing  authority. 

1441  Extracts  Aberd.  Reg.  (1844)  I.  7  Quhasaeuer  that 
happynnis  to  be  put  furth  at  lites  to  be  chosin  alderman. 
a  1550  Ordinances  in  Boyle  Hcdon  (1895)  App.  66  The  maior 
and  crowner,  with  the  other  of  his  cowncell,  shall  nayme 
two  men  to  be  that  daye  in  liet  of  the  inayre,  and  iiijor  men 
to  be  in  liet  as  baylyffis.  And  when  suche  lyetts  are 
writtyne,  the  said  inayre  or  crowner  shall  fyrst  tell  to  the 
towne  clerke,  and  cawsse  hym  wntte,  whiche  of  them  as  is 
in  lyet  shall>e  chusyne  the  mayre  by  hyine,  and  so  the 
baylyffis.  1612  Sc.  Acts  J,is.  I'l  (1816)  IV.  518/1  To  pre 
sent  ane  Leit  to  my  Lord  [ofj  audit  persones.  1614  BH. 
COWPKR  Dikaiologie  180  You  will  not  linde  any  Bishop  of 
Scotland  whom  the  general  Assemblie  hath  not  first  nomi 
nated  and  giuen  vp  in  lytex  to  that  effect.  .1635  W.  SCOT 
Apol.  Nurr.  (Wodrow  Soc.)  15  The  Assemblie  put  in  leits 
the  said  Mr.  Alexander  and  Mr.  Robert  Pont  . .  [and]  or 
dained  edicts  ..  for  the  admission  of  one  of  them  to  the 
superintendent  ship.  1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.) 
152  That  they  would  put  on  the  leet  five  or  six  of  the 
discreetest  of  the  ministrie,  that  his  Majestic  may  make 
choise  of  two  of  them  to  be  ministers  in  his  houss.  1639  in 
Bailiie's  Lett.  (Bannatyne  Club)  I.  124  The  Moderator  for 
the  time  offered  to  my  Lord  Commissioner  a  lite,  whereupon 
voices  might  passe  for  the  election  of  a  new  Moderator. 
1718  WM0W*  Eton  f  1*43)  II.  375  Mr.  Chambers,  Mr.  Clark, 
and  Mr.  Rodgers,  were  on  the  leet.  1822  GALT  Provost  vii. 
51  The  policy  of  gentlemen  putting  themselves  on  the  leet 
to  be  members  of  Parliament.  1865  A'tWevst  Oct.  450/2 


ial.     [Of  uncertain  origin  :  by 
E.   (*  hi  lete)  hltte,  ON.  h/fyti 


The  chair  of  Scots  Law  .  .  is  vacant.  The  patrons  are  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates  and  the  Curators,  the  former  having 
the  right  of  presenting  to  the  latter  a  leet  of  two,  from 
which  the  appointment  must  be  made.  1884  SIR  A.  GRANT 
University  Kdinb.  II.  270  The  Town  Council..  placed  him 
on  a  leet  of  persons  eligible  for  the  Principalship. 

2.  //.  The  candidates  forming  a  '  leet  '. 

The  only  use  which  is  known  to  us  outside  Scotland  is 
with  reference  to  the  annual  election  of  Wardens  of  the 
Trinity  House,  Hull.  Four  Mites'  are  nominated,  from 
whom  the  two  wardens  are  chosen. 

1533  BELI.ENUENF.  tr.  Livy  in.  (1822)  298  The  candidatis 
and  new  litis  [tr.  L.  candidati\.  1552  in  Rec,  Convent.  Roy. 
Rnrghs  (1870)  L  3  Quhilk  new  counsale  and  auld  counsale 
to  convene  on  Fryday.  .  and  cheis  the  litis  to  the  offices.  .. 
It  is  of.  .auld  vse,  that  the  pro  vest  than  present,  the  dene  of 
gild,  and  thesaurare  ar  lilis  to  that  samin  office  for  the  zeir 
to  cum.  1583  in  Maitland  I'.din.  (1753)  232  To  proceid  to 
the  cheising  of  the  Lytts  to  the  Magistratts  and  Officemen. 

t  Leet,  J/'-3  Obs.  [repr.  OK.  (wega)  gel^te  = 
OHG.4vif{  (deroict'go)  junction  (of  roads)  :—  OTeut. 
type  *gal&tjomi  f.  *ga-  together  +  *!££-  :  see  LET  r».1 

A  form  releet  given  in  the  East  Anglian  glossaries  is  due 
to  a  wrong  division  of  threer  fleet,  four-elect,  icpr.  OE. 
*  fire  or  a  gel&te,  "fetnver-^elxte.  (.See  Skeat  in  Atadtwy 
2  Mar.  1878.)] 

A  meeting  of  the  ways,  a  cross-  way  ;  only  in  two-, 
three-,  four-way  leet. 

[t  IOOQ  Ags.  Gosfi.  Matt.  xxii.  9  GaS  nu  witodlice  to  we$a 
;^elc£tum.]  1603  HARSNKT/'i>//iA  hnpostnre\^  *  )nr  children, 
old  women,  and  maides  afraid  to  crosse  a  Churchyeard,  or  a 
three-way  leet.  1608  GOLUING  Kfit.  Frossard  \\.  95  Arriuing 
at  a  three-way  leete,  and  consulting  among  themselues  which 
way  was  to  be  taken.  1618  BOI.TON  Ftorus  i.  ix.  11636)  24 
Situated  in  the  middest,  betweene  Latium  and  Tuscanie,  as 
it  were  in  a  two-way-leet.  1656  W,  D.  tr.  Contemns*  Gate 
Lat.  Unl,  §  923.  289  There  are  four  principal  ones  —  the 
Heathenish,  Jewish,  Christian,  Mahometan  —  of  which 
scrupulous  four-way-leet,  to  take  an  Historical  short  delinea 
tion.  1674-91  RAY  S.  A>  K.  C.  Words  105  A  Three  or  four- 
way  Leet,.  .where  three  or  four  ways  meet. 

Leet  (\ft),  sb.*  dial. 
some  referred  to  OE. 

share,  portion;  the  OE.  word,  however,  is  recorded 
only  in  the  sense  *  casting  of  lots  '.]  A  stack  of 
peat,  etc.  (see  quots.). 

1744-50  W.  ELLIS  Mod.  Hiisbandtn.  IV.  x.  98  In  Hertford 
shire  .  .the  same  Morning  the  Grass  is  mown  .  .  we  ted  .  .  it  .  . 
the  same  day  ..  it  may  be  .  .  raked  into  Windrows,  and  then 
put  into  Grass-cocks.  The  second  (day]  we  shake  it  into 
square  Leets  .then  put  it  into  Bastard-cocks.  \"j^Statist. 
Ace.  Scot.  V.  101  Peats  are  estimated  by  the  leet,  which  is  a 
solid  body  piled  up  like  bricks,  24  feet  long,  and  I2ft.  broad 
at  bottom  and  12  feet  high.  1892  Blackw.  Mag.  Oct.  475 
Carage,  carting  and  leading  a  leet  or  stack  of  peats. 

Leet  (In),  v.  St.  Also  7  leit,  8  lytt.  [f. 
LEET  sb.%]  trans.  To  place  in  a  list  of  selected 
candidates  ;  to  nominate.  Hence  Lee'ted  ///.  a.  ; 
Lee'ting  vbl.  sb. 

1583  in  Maitland  Edin.  (1753)  231  Theirefter  the  said 
Provest,  I'-aiHii--  ,  a..<l  Counsel!,  sail  nominate,  and  lytt  three 
Persones.  .of  the  saidsfouiten  Crafts.  1612  A<  .  Acts  Jan.  I  'I 
(1816)  IV.  518/1  To  leit  and  present  twa  persounes  with  the 
auld  thesaurar  to  the  Thesaurie  of  the  said  cietie.  Ibid., 
To  haue  the  fre  leitting  and  electioun  of  thair  said  prouest 
deane  of  gfcd  baillies  and  thesaurar.  1637-50  Row  Hist. 
Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.')  p.  xxi,  Thair  wer  six  persones  leitit  to 
be  sent  to  the  King  that  he  myght  chuse  ane  of  them  for 
that  kirk.  Ibid.  290  Sitting  doune  as  moderator  without 
any  leeting  or  voydng.  1647  in  Baillie's  Lett.  (Bannalyne 
Club)  III.  20  Mr.  David  Calderwood.  .ties  pressed  soe  a  new 
way  of  leetting  the  moderator  for  time  to  come,  that  [etc  .]. 
n  1670  SCALDING  Tronb.  Chat.  1  (1702)  1.  314  They  referred 
their  leeted  [Bannalyne  Chtb  ed.  listed]  men  with  eiking 
paring  or  changing  to  the  next  provincial  assembly. 

Leet,  obs.  form  of  LET  v.  ;  dial.  var.  LIGHT. 

Leethwake,  obs.  form  of  LHATHWAKE. 

Leetle  (l'""t'l),  a  jocular  imitation  of  a  hesitating 
or  deliberately  emphatic  pronunciation  of  LITTLE. 

1755  _(OHNSON  Grammar  in  Diet,  c  j,  There  is  another  form 
of  diminution  amuiig  the  English,  by  lessening  the  sound 
itself,  especially  of  vowels  ;  as  there  is  a  form  of  augmenting 
them  U/VJ  by  enlarging,  or  even  lengthening  it  ;.  .as.  .little 
pronounced  long,  lee-tie..  1835  B.  HOFLANU  in  L'Estrange 
Friendships  Miss  Mitford  (1882)  I.  xi.  280  A  gentleman, 
somewhat  a  leetle  too  much  dressed.  1838  DICKENS  O. 
Tivist  ii,  Just  a  leetle  diop,  with  a  little  cold  water,  and 
a  lump  of  sugar.  1894  G.  \V.  APPLETON  Co-respondent  I.  45, 
1  am  sure  be  went  just  a  leetle  wrong. 

t  Lee'tor.  Obs.  rare'1,  [f.  LEET  sbj  +  -OR.] 
A  member  of  a  leet  ;  one  bound  to  appear  at  a  leet. 

1714  SCKOGGS  Courts-Leet  (ed.  3)  4  Then  call  over  the 
leetors,  and  mark  every  one  that  appears. 

Leeve,  variant  of  I,  EVE  Obs. 

Leevetail,  variant  of  LKEFTAIL  dial. 

Leeward  (Irwjfjd,  li/7'aid),  a.   ($b.}  and  adv. 
Forms:  6  leaward,  Ar.  leuart,  7  le(y)ward,  7- 
leeward.     Also  see  LEEWARDS,     [f.  LEE  sbt  + 
-WARD.] 
A.  adj. 

1  1.  Of  a  ship  :  That  makes  much  leeway.  Obs. 

a  1618  RALEIGH  R.  Navy  13  The  high  charging  of  ships 
it  is  that  .  .makes  them  extreame  Leeward.  1691  T.  H(ALK} 
Ace.  Nttiv  Invent.  127  What  makes  her  Leeward  or  keep 
a  good  Wind.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780),  Lee- 
ivard  ship,  a  vessel  that  falls  much  to  leeward  of  her  course, 
when  sailing  close-haitled,  and  consequently  loses  mm.  h 
ground. 

2.  gen.  Situated  on  the  side  turned  away  from 
the  wind  ;  having  a  direction  away  from  the  wind. 
Opposed  to  WINDWARD.  Const,  of.  Hence  occas, 


LEEWARDLY. 

Sheltered.  Leeward  shore  =  LEE-SHORE.  Leeward- 
tide,  -trade  (see  quots.  1721,1735).  Leeward-way 
.-=  LEE-WAY. 

1666  DK.  ALBEMARI.E  in  Quaritch  Rough  List  Oct. 
(1000)102  Being  Leeward  of  them  standing  to  ye  eastward. 
a  1687  PETTY  Pol.  Arith.  iii.  (1691)  53  The  Windward  Ship 
has  a  fairer  Mark  at  a  I,eeward  Ship,  than  ime  7'crsa.  1696 
PHILLIPS,  Lettvard  Tide,  is  when  the  Tide  and  Wind  go 
both  one  way.  1705  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4113/2  The  Wind 
slackened  upon  a  Leeward  Tide.  1727  ARBUTHNOT  Tables 
Ant.  Coins,  Navig.  AnLicnts.'zy)  Because  of  the  great  quan 
tity  of  leeward  way.  1735  BAILEY,  Lcctvard  Tratic,  is  when 
the  Tide  and  Wind  go  both  one  Way.  1762  FALCONKK 
Shipwr.  Introd.  38  Wanderers  shipwreck'd  on  a  leeward 
shore.  1804  Navat  Chron.  XI.  340  There  was  a  small 
island  leeward  of  the  launch.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  i. 
xxv,  For  our  storm-toss'd  skiff  we  seek  Short  shelter  in  this 
leeward  creek.  1833  PHILLIPS  Rivers  Yorksli.  v.  157  The 
annual  fall  of  rain  is  not  the  same  in  amount,  .on  the  wind 
ward  side  as  on  the  leeward  side  of  a  mountain.  1893; 
Academy  25  Nov.  467/2  The  dirty  Ainus  can  be  leeward 
of  deer  and  not  be  scented  by  them. 

3.  absol.  or  quasi-;/'.  =LEEJ#.' 2,  2  b.  In  phrases 
on,  upon,  to  (the)  leeward  (of). 

1549  Conipl.  Scot.  vi.  41  Heise  the  myszen,  and  change  it 
ouer  to  leuart.  1595  MAYNARDE  Drake's  Voy.  (Hakl.  Soc.) 
22  We  saw  a  shippe  on  the  leaward  of  us.  1612  URAYTON 
Poly-olb.  i.  422  They  sun-burnt  Africk  keepe  Upon  the  lee 
ward  still.  1695  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3135/3  It  blowing  a  fresh 
Gale,  Captain  Dowglass  . .  was  necessitated  to  Fight  to 
Leeward.  1748  Annan's  l^'oy.  III.  v.  341  The  proa  . .  as  she 
appears  when  viewed  from  the  leeward.  1800  WEEMS 
Washington  xiv.  (1877!  209  Finding  he  was  going  fast  to 
leeward.  1839  JEPHSON  Brittany  vi.  77  The  priest  ..  ex 
horted  the  lazar. .  not  to  speak  to  any,  or  to  answer  unless  to 
leeward  of  the  person  spoken  to.  1872  BAKER  Nile  Tril-nt. 
viii.  135  Forked  sticks,  driven  into  the  ground  to  leeward  of 
the  fire. 

fig.     1816  SCOTT  Woodst.  xxji,  His  friend,  .ought  not. .to 
be  suffered  to  drop  to  leeward  in  the  conversation. 
B.  adv.  Toward  the  lee  (see  LEE  s/'.1  2). 

1785  KURNS  Death  <V  r>r.  Hornbook  v,  Tho'  leeward 
whyles,  against  my  will,  I  took  a  bicker. 

Leewardly  (irw^idli,  li/7-a.idli),  a.  [f.  LEE 
WARD  +  -I.Y  I. J  Of  a  ship  :  Apt  to  fall  to  leeward. 
Opposed  to  WEATHERLY. 

I6830ACKE  Colllcl.  Voy.  i.  (1699)  31  So  leewardly  a  Ship, 
that  she  would  not  make  her  way  better  than  N.  by  W. 
with  this  Sea.  1801  NELSON  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1843)  IV. 
274  She  was  such  a  leewardly  ship,  .that  I  should  often  be 
forced  to  anchor  on  a  lee  shore.  1865  Examiner  18  Mar. 
163  They  are  far  too  leewardly  to  work  to  windward. 

fig.  1890  CLARK  RUSSELI,  My  Shipin.  Louise  II.  xxiv. 
216  There's  the  Whole  Dooty  o'  Man— a  bit  leewardly  ;  I 
couldn't  fetch  to  windward  of  it  myself. 

Leewardmost    If'wgidmoust),  a.     [f.  LEE- 

WARK-I-  -MOST.]     Situated  furthest  to  leeward. 

1693  Land.  Gas.  No.  2887/3  He  was  the  Leewardmost 
Ship  of  the  whole  Fleet.  1726  G.  ROBERTS  4  Years  l-'oy. 
291  By  the  Time  that  it  was  high  Water,  under  the  Leeward 
most  of  the  little  Islands.  1797  NELSON  in  Nicolas  Disp. 
11845)  II.  341  The  leewardmost  and  sternmost  Ships  in 
their  Fleet.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Bef.  Mast  .xxyi.  86  We.  .were 
glad  to  reach  the  leewardmost  point  of  the  island. 

t  Lee-wardness.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  leeward,  tendency  to  fall  to 
leeward. 
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1704)  452/1  The  others  cannot  beat  it  up,  because  of  their 
Leewardness. 

t  Lee'wards.  Obs.  [f.  LEEWARD  +  advb.  -es, 
-;.]  =  LEEWARD  A.  3. 

1574  BOURNE  Regiment  for  Sea  xv.  (1577J  43  b,  Whether 
the  shippe  goeth  to  leewardes,  or  maketh  hir  way  good. 

Lee  -way,  lee'way.  [f.  LEE  rf.i  -t  WAT.] 
The  lateral  drift  of  a  ship  to  leeward  of  her  course  ; 
the  amount  of  deviation  thus  produced.  Also  To 
make,  fetch  up,  make  up  lee-way.  Angle  of  lee-way  : 
the  angle  made  by  the  direction  of  a  ship's  keel, 
with  that  of  its  actual  course. 

1669  STURMY  Mariners  Mag.  n.  145  To  give  allowance 
to  your  Course  according  to  the  Lee-way  you  have  made. 
\-j^Phil.  Trans.  XLII.  414  The  same  Theory  is  applied 
to  the  Motion  of  Ships,  abstracting  from  the  I,ee-way,  but 
having  regard  to  the  Velocity  of  the  Ship.  1761  FALCONER 
S/iifwr.  II.  576  The  angle  of  lee-way,  seven  points,  re- 
main'd.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  8  Aug.,  To  fear  that 
the  tide  would  fail  before  we  should  fetch  up  our  lee-way. 
1840  R.  H.  DANA  Bef  Mast  Gloss.,  When  sailing  close- 
hauled  with  all  sail  set,  a  vessel  should  make  no  leeway. 
1883  STEVENSON  Treas.  1st.  v.  xxiii,  Do  as  you  pleased,  she 
[the  boat]  always  made  more  leeway  than  anything  else. 

fig.  1827  SCOTT  Jrnl.  2  Dec.,  Laboured  to  make  [V  read 
make  up]  fee-way,  and  finished  nearly  seven  pages  to  eke 
on  to  the  end  of  the  missing  sheets  when  returned.  1835 
W.  IRVING  in  Crayon,  Misc.  (1849)  196  He  ..  made  great 
leeway  toward  a  corn-crib,  filled  with  golden  ears  of  maize. 
1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Europe  iv.  221  Both  in  time 
and  space  it  is  rapidly  making  up  its  leeway.  1884  Daily 
News  16  Feb.  5/1  We  have  a  great  deal  of  leeway  to  make 
up  with  the  Australians. 

Leeze,  obs.  pi.  of  LEE  sl>2 

Leeze  me.  Sc:  Also  6  leis(s,  8  leez.  [Short 
for  lief  is  me  dear  is  to  me.]  An  expression  of  lively 
satisfaction  ;  '  pleased  am  I  with  '.  Const,  for,  on. 

15. .  Winviitg  tfjok  <r  Jynny  15  in  Bannatync  Poems  (1873) 
388,  I  schro  the,  lyar,  full  leis  me  yow.  a  1568  CLERK  Ibia. 
297  Fow  leiss  me  that  graceles  gane.  1724  RAMSAY  Tea-t. 
Misc.  (1733)  I.  25  Leez  me  on  thy  snawy  pow,  Lucky  Nansy. 
1791  BURNS  Bessy  ff  Spinning  Wheel  i,  Oh  leeze  me  on  my 
spinning-wheel.  Oh  leeze  me  on  my  rock  and  reel.  1861 
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RAMSAV  Remitt.  Ser.  II.  29  I^eeze  rae  abune  them  a'  . .  for 
yon  auld  clearheaded  man. 

Zief(e,  obs.  form  of  LEAF,  LEAVE,  LIEF,  LIVEZ;. 

Leffel,  -ol,  -ul,  variant  forms  of  LEEFI:L  a.  Obs. 

Leffly,  lefally,  variant  forms  of  LKEFULLY  Obs. 

Lefsilver,  Obs. :  see  LESSII.VER. 

Lefsum,  obs.  form  of  LEESOME. 

Left  (left),  a.,  adv.,  and  sb.  Forms:  2-4  luft, 
3  leoft,  35  lift(e,  4-5  lyft(e,  4-6  lefte,  4-  left. 
[ME.  left,  lift:— OIL.  left  (Kentish),  lyft,  occurring 
only  in  the  gloss  '  inanis,  left'  (Mone  Q.  &  F.  I. 
443),  and  in  the  comb,  lyft-adl  paralysis;  the  pri 
mary  sense  '  weak,  worthless  '  is  represented  also 
in  East  Kris,  luf,  Dti.  dial,  loof,  and  the  derived 
sense  ' left '  (hand)  in  MDu.,  LG.  luckier,  lucht, 
luft,  North  Eris.  lecfl,  leefler. 

Cf.  further  (though  connexion  is  very  doubtful)  OE.  Iff 
weak,  Icfnng  paralysis,  ^elcfcd  weak,  old,  OFris.,  OS.  tef 
weak,  OS.^-iVfSoinamed.) 
A.  adj. 

1.  The  distinctive  epithet  of  the  hand  which  is 
normally  the  weaker  of  the  two  (for  examples  see 
LEFT  HANK),  and  of  the  other  parts  on  the  same 
side  of  the  human  body  (occas.  of  their  clothing, 
as  in  left  boot,  glove,  sleeve) ;  hence  also  of  what 
pertains  to  the  corresponding  side  of  any  other  body 
or  object.     Opposed  to  right. 

c  1205  LAV.  27693  [  He]  smat  Leir  benc  eorl  sa!rc  a  ba  lift  side 
burh  ut  ba  heorte.  13. .  E.  K.  A  I/if.  /'.  B.  981  Hit  watz  lusty 
lothes  wyf  bat  [looked]  ouer  her  lyfte  schulder.  1340 
HAMPOLE  Pr.  Const:.  818  J>e  leftc  eghe  of  hym  ban  semes 
les  And  narower  ban  be  right  eghe  es.  1393  LANGL.  r.  I'l. 
C.  iv.  75  Let  nat  by  lyft  half,  oure  lord  techeb,  Vwite  what 
bow  delcst  with  by  ryht  syde.  <  1449  PKCOCK  Kefr.  530 
Thei  baren  scrowis  in  her  forehedis  and  in  her  lift  arme. 
1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Cilasse  27  Orions  left  foote. 
1667  MILTON  P.L.\\\\.  465  Who  stooping  op'nd  my  left 
side,  and  took  From  thence  a  Rib.  1709  STEELE  j'atlcr 
No.  127  T  i  With  his  Hat  under  his  Left  Arm.  1833  Regal. 
Instr.  Cavalry  I.  13  Plate  the  right  heel  against  the  hollow 
of  the  left  foot.  1895  ranch  CVIII.  49,1  The  peculiar 
striping  of  hi;,  la  tiger's]  left  shoulder. 

b.  Left  side,  f  half  (also  LEFTHANM\  used  'with 
a  preceding  prep.) for:  The  position  or  direction(re- 
lative  to  a  person)  to  which  the  left  hand  points. 

a  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  141  per  stod  a  richt  halue  and  a  luft 
alse  an  caste]  wal.  <  1200  frill.  Coll.  lloin.  67  He  settef5  be 
synfulte  on  his  hfthalf.  13. .  C-a-.v.  ft  fir.  Kill.  698  Alle  be  ilcs 
of  Anglcsayon  lyft  half  he  haldez.  1362  LANGL.  /'.  /'/.  A.  n. 
7  '  Loke  on  be  lufthond  ',  quod  hco. .  I  lokede  on  be  luft  h:df 
as  be  ladi  me  tauhte.  c  1400  MAI.'NHEV.  (1839)  iv.  31  On  the 
lift  syde  of  the  hillc  Carmelyn  is  a  towne.  1474  CAXTON 
Chessc  16  She  shold  sitte  on  the  lift  side  of  the  kyng. 

2.  fa.  In  various  obsolete  proverbial  expressions, 
e.  g.  to  see  with  the  left  eye,  to  work  with  the  left 
hand,  implying  inefficiency  in  performance  ;  to  take 
a  thing  by  the  left  ear  (cf.  quot.   a  16^4).     fb. 
To  go  over  the  left  shoulder:  to  be  squandered. 
C.  Over  the  left  shoulder,  now  over  the  left  simply, 
a  slang  phrase  implying  that  the  words  to  which 
it   is   appended   express   the    reverse   of  what  is 
really  meant. 

c  1450  tr.  DC  Imitationc  III.  xliii.  114  J>at_ beholden  binges 
transitory  wib  be  lifte  eye  ande  hevenly  binges  wib  be  ri^t 
eye.  1630  B.  Discolliminium  14  Some  of  our  new  Archi- 
lectors,  have  read  some  Authors  about  alterations  of  States 
with  their  left  eyes,  which  makes  them  work  with  their  left 
hands,  so  sinisterly.  a.  1684  LEIGHTON  Comm.  i  /'ft.  ii.  i .  ( 1 693) 
225  Taking  all  things  by  the  left  Kar  ;  for  (as  Epicletus  says) 
Every  thing  hath  two  handles.  1705  AVc.  11  artfora  County 
Court  (U.S.}  4  Sept.  in  Ncn'castle  Daily  Jrul.  28  July 
1891  The  said  Waters,  as  he  departed  from  the  table,  he 
said,  '  God  bless  you  over  the  left  shoulder '.  1748  RICHARD- 
SON  Clarissa  I.  218  With  t'other,  perhaps,  you'll  have  an 
account  to  keep,  too  ;  But  an  account  of  what  will  go  over 
the  left  shoulder;  only  of  what  he  squanders,  what  he 
borrows,  and  what  he  owes,  and  never  will  pay.  1837 
DICKENS  fichu,  xlii,  Each  gentleman  pointed  with  his 


1847  W.  T.  MONCRIEFF  Scamps  Land.  i.  i,  I  think  she  will 
corrTe.  Ned.  Yes,  over  the  left— ha,  ha,  ha  <  1852  R.  S. 
SURTEES  Sponge's  Sf.  Tour  (1893)  137  '  All  over  the  left  , 
said  Frosty..' He's  come  gammpnin' down  here  that  lies 
a  great  man ..  but  it's  all  my  eye '. 

3.  That  has  the  relative  position  of  the  left  hand 
with  respect  to  the  right.  ^Sometimes  said  with 
reference  to  the  appearance  to  a  spectator,  and 
sometimes  with  reference  to  the  direction  in  which 
the  object  is  considered  to  face.)  In  predicative 
use  with  const,  of;  in  attributive  use  now  chiefly 
replaced  by  LEFT-HAND,  exc.  in  certain  special 
collocations,  as  left  wing  (of  an  army),  left  branch 
(of  a  stream).  Left  bank  (of  a  river) :  that  to  the 
left  of  a  person  looking  down  the  stream. 

c  1400  MAUNOEV.  (1839)  xi.  128  Uppon  the  lyfte  way,  men 
goon  fyrst  un  to  Damas,  by  Flome  lordane.  1670  EACHARD 
Cant.  Clergy  47  He  falls  a  fighting  with  his  text,  and  makes 
a  pitch 'd  battel  of  it,  dividing  it  into  the  right-wing  and 
left-wing.  1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  IV.  xxxiii.  319  They 
then  proceeded  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris.  1845 
M.  PATTISON  Ess_.  (1889)  I.  28  A  prison,  .the  ruins  of  which 
long  after,  remained  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine.  1882 
CUSSANS  Her.  ;ed.  3)  45  That  part  of  the  shield  which  ap 
pears  on  the  left  side  is  called  the  dexter.  Mod.  The  greater 
part  of  the  town  is  left  of  the  railway. 


LEFT. 

b.  Left  side,  left  -Ming  (the  latter  by  confusion 
with  the  military  use),  in  politics,  —  LEFT  rf.  2  c. 
For  left  centre  see  CENTRE  sb.  15. 

1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.  vi.  ii.  308  The  Left  side  [of  the 
Assembly]  is  also  called  the  d'Orleans  side.  1898  BOOLKY 
France  II.  427  Significant  also  is  the  attitude  of  the 
Socialists,  who  now  compose  the  Radical  left  wing. 

4.  Comb. :  parasynthetic,  chiefly  in  sense  '  having 
the  left  limb  more  efficient  than  the  right';  as 
left-eyed,  -footed  (hence  Icft-footedness'],  -legged 
i  hence  left-Ieggedness') ;  also  left-sided,  -wilted  (sec 
qttots.).  Also  LEFT-HANDED. 

1622  MASSINGER  I'irg.  Mart,  iv.  ii,  I  wud  not  giue 
vp  the  cloake  of  your  seruice  to  meet  the  splay-foot 
estate  of  any  *leftey'd  knight  aborn:  the  Antipodes,  be 
cause  they  are  vnlucky  to  meete.  1900  11  'cstnt.  Gn~.  20  Jan. 
s/2  [In  rifle-shooting]  a  left-eyed  mam. in  easily  fire  from  his 
left  shoulder.  1891  SMI  D.  WILSON  Right  Hand  169, 1  am 
myself  "left-footed,  llnd..  Right  and  "left-footedness  pre 
vailed  about  equally.  1728  POPE  Dune.  Ii.  68  Bernard.. 
*left-legg'd  Tacob  seems  to  emulate,  1829  MARRYAT  F. 
Mildinay  xvi,  He  was  left-legged  as  well  as  left-handed. 
1890  W.  K.  SIBLKY  in  19/4  Cent.  May  773  (art.),  "Left- 
Ieggedness.  1880  BARVVKLL  Aneurism  84  The  "left-sided 
destination  of  fibrinous  concreta.  1616  I!.  JONSON  Horace's 
Art  of  Poetry  389  O  I  "left-witted  [A. P.  301  o  ego  l&-tnts\ 
that  purge  every  spring  For  choller  \ 

B.  adv.  On  or  towards  the  left  side. 

^1300  f  'ursnr  M.  21639  Ouer  and  vnder,  right  and  left, 
In  bis  compas  godd  all  has  left.  1796-7  Instr.  ^  Keg. 
Cavalry  1181^)  228  Squadrons — left  wheel!  1832  Prop. 
Rcgnl.  Instr'  Cavalry  il.  35  Rear  Divisions  left  incline. 
1833  Rcgttl.  fnstr.  Cavalry  I.  125  Draw  back  the  body  and 
'  Left  Carry'.  1884  Tinre^  3  Mar.  s-';  'Troops,  left  about', 
was  sounded  immediately.  1885  R.  BRIDC.KS  Eros  <V  Psyche, 
March  23  She..Lookt  left  and  right  to  rise  and  set  of  day. 
1886  Manc/i.  Exam.  14  Jan.  5,6  Mr.  Gladstone  was  sup 
ported  right  and  left  by  Lord  H.  and  Sir  W.  H. 

C.  sb. 

+  1.   A  mean,  worthless  person.      Obs. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  IV.  62  Conscience  hyln  tolde,  pat 
wronge  was  a  wikki'd  luft.  r  1425  St-'Tii  Sag.  (P.I  1284 
His  wyf,  that  ctirsyd  lyfte,  Brewed  the  childys  deth  that 
nyght. 

2.  a.    =  LEFT   HANK.     Ofien    in   advb.    phrases 
referring  to  relative   position  or  direction  (cf.   A. 
i  1>),  where  it  is  now  apprehended  as  merely  absol. 
of  the  adj. 

a  1240  .\<n<<lc$\\~a r,ti-  in  Cott.Hom.  257  pcmiddel  stihituhhe 
liht  and  hift.  <i  1300  Of>-A'>>-  .17.  .•  i'> ;  Oueder  (ion  che>,  tin 
iii;ht  or  left,  I  sal  t.t  me  b-'t  boil  halles  left.  1667  MIT  TON  /'. 
/,.  vi. 558  Vangard  to  Right  and  Left  the  Front  unfould.  1669 
SIURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  v.  73  If  the  Shot  graze  to  the  right 
or  left.  1697  DHYDKN  /Kneid\\.  864  Jo\e.  .thunder'd  on  the 
I1  ft.  1842  TKNNVSON  I'ision  -SY«  138  In  her  right  a  nvir 
wreath,  In  her  left  a  human  head.  1855—  (.'liarg,-  Light 
I'>rig.  iii.  Cannon  to  right  of  them,  Cannon  to  left  of 
them,  . .  Volley'd  and  thunder'd.  1859  Field  /f-ivn.  fit- 
fantrv  35  A  squad  will  be  formed  to  the  front,  left,  or 
left  about,  on  the  same  principle.  1898  Daily  News  :>4  Nov. 
7/3  Corbett  kept  trying  lo  push  his  left  in  Sharkey's  face. 
b.  Mil.  The  left  wing  (ol  an  army).  Also  in 
//.,  the  men  whose  place  is  on  the  left. 

1707  Lend.  C,a~.  No.  4334/4  Our  Right  was  then  at  Lou- 
vignies,  and  our  Left  at  Naast.  1780  A.  HAMILTON  U7ks. 
(1886)  VIII.  14  We  see  the  consequences.  His  left  ran 
away,  and  left  his  right  uncovered.  1796-7  Instr.  .y  Reg. 
i'aralry  (18131  >9'  The  left's  go  about  by  three's.  1832 
Prop.  Regitl.  Instr.  Cavalry  II.  33  Their  Centres  and  Lefts 
move  up.  1881  HF.NTY  Cornet  of  Horse  xvi.  (1888)  165  He 
formed.. a  heavy  column  of  attack  opposite  the  French  left. 
C.  In  continental  legislatures,  the  section  of  the 
members  who  occupy  seals  on  the  left  side  of  the 
chamber  'as  viewed  from  the  president's  chair), 
a  situation  which  is  by  custom  assigned  to  those 
holding  relatively  liberal  or  democratic  opinions. 
Hence  applied  transf.  to  the  more  advanced  or 
innovating  section  of  a  philosophical  school,  a 
religious  sect,  or  the  like. 

For  the  origin  of  the  party  significance  of  the  term,  see 
CENTRE  sr.  15. 

1837  CARLYI.E  Fr.  Kcr.  II.  v.  ii.  285  Still  less  is  a  Coti 
(iaiuhc  wanting  :  extreme  Left.  1898  BODLKY  France  II. 
127  The  combats  between  the  Moderates  and  the  K.xtreme 
Left. 

3.  A  glove,  boot,  etc.  for  the  left  hand  or  foot. 
1864  F.  LOCKKR  Afy  Mistress's BoffiS  vii,  Cinderella's  lefts 

and  rights  To  Geraldine's  were  frights. 

Hence  Iie'ftness,  the  condition  of  being  on  the 
left. 

1530  PALSGI.  238/1  Leftnesse,^r<iT'<r/«/f'.  1887  W.  JAMES  in 
Mind  Jan.  14  Rightness  and  leftness,  upness  and  down- 
ness,  are  again  pure  sensations  differing  specifically  from 
each  other. 

Left  (left),  ///.  a.     [pa.  pple.  of  LEAVE  v.} 

1.  In  senses  of  the  vb.     Now  rare  exc.  in  left- 
luggage  (office,  etc.). 

e  1586  C'TF.SS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LIX.  vi,  They  babling  prate. 
How  my  left  life  extinguish  may  Their  deadly  hate.  1627- 
77  FELTHAM  Resolves  \\.  Iviii.  (1709)  432  How  often  does  the 
lavish  Gamester  squander  away  a  large  left  Patrimony. 
1724  RAMSAY  Wyfc  of  Anchtermitchty  xii,  The  twa  left 
gaislings  gat  a  clank.  1816  A.  C.  HUTCHISON  Prart.  Ot's. 
.Surg.  11826)  173  He  uniformly  every  night  made  a  hearty 
repast  from  the  left  provisions.  1888  LD.  HERSCHELI,  in 
Laiv  Retorts,  Ho.  Lords  XIII.  53  Left-luggage  offices  for 
luggage  Drought  to  the  station. 

2.  With  advs.  or  advb.  phrase  ;  see  LEAVE  z1.1  14. 
1783  COWPER  Let.  to  Xettitoii  17  Nov.,  He  came  to  thank 

me  for  some  left-off  clothes.  1841  J.  T.  HEWLEI  r  Parish 
Clerk  I.  23  The  squire's  left-offchintz  dressing-gown.  1832 
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R.  S.  SURTEES  Sponges  Sp.   Tour  (1893)   166  Our  left-in- 
the-lurch   friends.      1861   SALA  Dutch  Pict.   xxi.  324   The 
subject  of  left-ofF  garments  has  always  been  an  interesting 
one  to  me.     1888  W.  MORRIS  in  Mackail  Life  (1899)  II.  211 
The  town  is  the  queerest  left-behind  sort  of  a  place. 
b.  absol.  passing  into  sb.     Chiefly  colloq. 
1890  Standardly  Apr.  2/6  Witness  had  given  her  some  of 
his  family's  left-offs. 

Leftal,  obs.  variant  of  LEKFTAIL  a.  dial. 

Iieftenaunt,  obs.  form  of  LIEUTENANT. 

Left  hand.    Forms  :   l^See  LEFT  a.  and  HAND.) 

1.  (See  LEFT  a.  i.) 

riao$  LAV.  28047  Ich  igrap  mi  sweord  ..  mid  mire  leoft 
honde.    a.  1300  Cursor  M.  28968  pat  >i  left  hand  wijt  noght 
for  roos,  >e  almus  J>at  J>i  right  hand  doos.     1340  Ayenb.  196 
Huanne  jioudest  elmesse  ne  wyte  na^t  JM  left  hand  hnet  de^ 
bi  ri^t  hand.     1387  TKKVISA  lligdtn  (Rolls)  I.  229  [He]  halt 
his  bridel  in  his  lift  hand,     c  1450  Miroitr  Salnacionn  3847 
Vndere  myne  heved  softly  mot  he  lay  his  left  hande.     1480 
CAXTON  Citron.  Eng.  ccxxx.  (1482)  245  Charlys  leyde  .  .his     | 
lift    bond    on    the    missale.      1381    MULCASTKR   Positions     , 
xxxviii.  (1887)  169  To  vse  the  left  hand,  as  well  as  the  right. 
1611    BIBLE   Matt.    vi.    3.      172741    CHAMBKKS   Cycl.   s.v. 
Marriage,  In  Germany,  they  have  a  kind  of  marriage  called 
morganatic,  wherein  a  man  of  quality  contracting  with  a     '_ 
woman  of  inferior  rank,  he  gives  her  the  left  hand  in  lieu 
of  the   right.      1856    EMERSON   Eng.    Traits^   Race   Wks. 
iKohn)   II.    29  The   French   say  that    the  English  women     ; 
have  two  left  hands.     1879   BROWSING  Halbe rt  -y  Hob  42     I 
Right-hand  with  left-hand  linked, — He  faced  his  son  sub-     ! 
missive. 

2.  In  phrases.    On,  to  the  left  hand  (of} :  on  ihe 
left  side  (of  J,  in  the  direction  of  the  left  side  ;  also     ' 
fig.        To  take  the  left  hand  \of   :    to  place  one 
self  on  the  left  side  (of).       f  To  give  (a  person  or 
thing]  the  left  hand  of  friendship-,  to  deal  unfriendly 
with.       To  marry  with  the  left  hand^  to  contract 

a  morganatic  marriage  with  ;  hence  a  wife  of  ihe 
left  hand  (see  quot.  1727-41  in  i);  (a  aaughter] 
by  the  left  hand,  one  born  of  such  a  marriage  (in 
quot.  used  for  'illegitimate'). 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  37  pe  get  ..an  ure  louerd  ihesu     ' 
cri^tes  lift  hond.    a  1300  Cursor J/.  6323  On  his  left  hand 
loked  he.    c  1300  Ibid.  23042  (Edin.)  pe  wik  in  tuin  on  his  Icf 
hand,     c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  ill.  \1.  no  pou  art  impugned 
«»n  beri^t  honde 8: on  be  Hfte  honde.  1 1483  CAXTON  Dialogues 
ix.  49  A  le  main  sencstre,  on  tlie  lyfte  honde.      150*  Ord. 
Crystcn  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  in.  iii.  145  Unto  theym   the      I 
whiche  shall  be  on  the  lyfte  hande.      1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.      j 
de  W.  i  ^31)  21  And  neyther  declyneth  on  the  ryght  hande, .. 
ne  on  y-  lefte  hande.    c  1583  R.  HROWNK  Answ.  Carhuright      \ 
i  Some  being  enemies  will  gine  it  their  left  hande  of  friend- 
shippe.     1613  PUKCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  820  On  the  right     , 
and  left  hand  of  Duriene  are  found  twenty  Rivers,  whirh 
yeelde  Gold.     1669  STURMY  Mariners  Mag.  iv.    203  The 
Figures  to  the  left  hand  sigmfie  Leagues  in  this  Journal,  or 
Miles.    ri7*o  Mist's    Weekly   Jrnl.  (17221  I.    252    \Vhen     i 
once  a  Man  has  been  any  Time  on  the  left  Hand  of  Gain, 
it  must  be  [etc.).      1756-7  tr.  Keyskr's   Trav.  (1760)  L  237 
On  the  left -hand.. is  the  mountain  of  Rochemelon.     1762 
GOI.DSM.  Cit.   IV.   Ixxii,   He  wuiild  take   the  left  hand  at 
feasts.     1778  C.  JONES  ffoyle's  Games  Impr.  75   Plate  of 
every  Suit  in  your  Hand  the  worst  of  it  to  the  Left-hand. 
1788  CLAKA  REEVK  Exiles  II.  196  She  is  only  my  wife  of 
the  left  hand.    1818  J.  W.  CKOKKR  Jrnl.  7  Dec.  in  C.  Pa/vrs 
(1884)  I.  iv.  122  The   Prince  certainly  married  Mrs.  Fit/- 
herbert  with  the  left  hand.     1883  Ln.  R.GowKR  My  R emin.     ' 
II.  xxx.  337  One  of  the  Grand  Monarque's  daughters  by  the 
left  hand  married  a  Due  de  Chevreuse. 

3.  attrib.  (usually  hyphened  left-hand}  passing    . 
into  ot/j.,  chiefly  signifying  '  placed  or  situated  on 
the  left  side ',  or  '  taking  the  direction  towards  the    , 
left    side*,   occas.    al^p    ;  ill-omened ',   '  sinister  ', 

*  underhand  ',  *  inferior  *.     Also  in  special  colloca-    ' 
tions :   left-hand   blow,  one   delivered  with  the 
left  hand  ;   loft-hand  man,  f  (a)    a   left-handed 
man  ;    (b}    one    who  has  his  place  at    one's   left ; 
left-hand   marriage  —  marriage   with    the   left 
hand ;  see  2) ;  so  left-hand  wife,  queen  ;  loft-hand 
rope,  rope  laid  up  and  twisted  'against  the  sun  ' ;    , 
t  left-hand  tongue,  a  language  written  from  right 
to  left,  as  Hebrew  or  Arabic. 

c  1440  Promp.   Parr.  293/2   Left   hande  man  \MS.S.   A' 
and  .S"  ii*  1485*  left  handid  man],  mancinus.     c  1450  Mirour 
Salnacioun.  2771    Like  to    the  leftliande   thefe.      1586  W.    | 
WEBBK  Eng.  Poetrie  (Arb.1  74  Oft  did  a   left  band  crow    i 
foretell    these    tliinges    in    her    hull    tree    [tr.    V'irg.    Eel.    \ 
i.   18  sinistra. . .  comix}.      1598   ROWLANDS  in   Karr  S.  P.     I 
Eliz.    (1845)    II.    352   A   little    from   that  place   Vpon  the    I 
left-hand  side,      a  163*  SIR  J.  WHITELOCKE  Liher  Fame- 
liens  (Cainden)  13  An  obscure  ..  man  ..  but  expert  in  all    : 
tlie    lefthand    tongs,    as    hebrew    [etc.].      1635    QI;ARI.KS 
Embl.  iv.  iv.  157  If  left-hand  Fortune  give  thce  left-hand 
chances,  Be  wisely  patient.     1650  BAXTKR  .Saints'  K.  HI. 
vi.  §  26  (1651)  127  God  . .  hath  given  them  the  very  cream 
and   quintessence  of  his   blessings,  when    the  rest  of  the 
world   are  .,  put   off    with    common,  and    temporal,    and 
left-hunil-Mercies.     1664  I'hdden  /•".  v.  46  Then  next  the 
Left-hand  wing  did  wield  Sir  M.  C.  old.      1669  STURMY 
Mariner  s  Mag.  \\.  202  Put  down  the  Title  of  the  Voyage, 
over  the  left-hand   Page.     1683  TRVON  IV ay  to  Health  xix. 
11697)  429  Most  Men    inclining  to  the  left-hand  way,  are 
thereby  precipitated   into  all  Vncleanness.     1687   DKVDK^ 
Hind  ff  P.  I.  353  Then  by  a  left-hand  marriage  [he]  weds 
the  dame.     1711  S.    SEWALL  Diary  9  Feb.  (1879)  II.  300 
His  place  at  the  Council  Board.. will  hardly  be  filled  up. 
I  have  lost  a  good  Left-hand  man.     17..    BURNS  Efitaf>k    ' 
Holy  IVillic  i,   His  saul  has  taen  some  other  way,  I   fear 
the   left-hand   road.      1818   J.   W.  CKOKKR    Jrnl.    j    Dec.     ' 
in  C.  Paper's  (1884!  I.  iv.  123  The  lady,  .affected,  .scruples,    j 
which  the  left-hand  marriage,  .sileurcil.      1828  J.  H.  Mo* IKK 
Pract.  A'av/jf.  (ed.  20)  173  Find.. the  given  latitude  in  the 


left-hand  column.  1860  TVNHAI.I,  Gttic.  i.  xvi.  117  Fora  long 
time  we  kept  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  glacier.  1871  K. 
KLLIS  tr.  Catullus  xii.  2  Left-hand  practices  o'er  the  merry 
wine-cup.  1872  LEVER  Ld.  Kilgobbin  Ixvii,  Regrets  that 
beset  us  for  not  having  taken  the  left-hand  road  in  life 
instead  of  the  right.  1894  FRANCES  ELLIOT  Rom.  Gossip  iv. 
127  The  beautiful  villa,  .where  lived  his  left-hand  queen. 
Left-handed,  a.  (Stress  variable.)  [-ED  -.] 

1.  Having  the  left  hand  more  serviceable  than 
the  right  ;  using  the  left  hand  by  preference. 

a  1483  [see  LEFT  HAND  3].  c  1530  L.  Cox  Kltet.  (1899)  62 
The  yonge  man  after  warde  was  named  Sceuola,  whiche  is 
as  muche  to  say  in  Englyssh  as  lefte  handed,  a  1617  MII> 
DLETON  &  ROWLEY  Changeling  in.  iii.  121  I'll  go  up  and 
play  left-handed  Orlando  amongst  the  madmen.  1709  STEELE 
TatlerHv.  59^5  They  are  all  Left-handed,  and  have  always 
been  very  expert  at  Single  Rapier.  1893  Pall  Mall  G. 
4  July  6/1  Perhaps  some  physiologist  can  explain  ..  why  a 
left-handed  bowler  is  nearly  always  a  right-handed  bau 

2.  jig.  f  a.  Crippled,  defective.   Obs.     b.  Awk 
ward  ;  clumsy,  inapt.     (Cf.  L.  txvus,  F.  gauche?). 
f  C.  Characterized  by  underhand  dealings.    Obs. 

\\.  1629  Leather  10  How  many.  .  Manuall  Trades  nui.it  l>e 
left-handed  and  go  lame,  if  Leather,  .bee  taken  from  them. 
1636  J.  TAYLOR  ^Water  P.)  Catal.  Taverncs  (1877)  52 
Chertsey  .  .  there  is  a  decayed  left-handed  bridge  over  the 
river  :  I  wish  it  mended. 

b.  1613  BKAUM.  &  Fu  Captain  in.  v,  That  thou  mayst 
know  him  perfectly,  hee's  one  Of  a  left-handed  making,  a 
lanck  thing.  1655  FULLER  Hist.  Camb.  (1840)  no  A  good 
artist  is  left-handed  to  no  profession.  1806-7  J-  KERESFOKI> 
Miseries  //tun.  Life  (18^6)  xviit.  197  A  minor  critic..  puz 
zling  himself  to  death  with  twenty  left-handed  conjectures 
about  nothing.  1863  A.  BLOMFIELD  Mem.  Bp.  Bloiuficld 
I.  vli.  203  Disproving  the  assertion  of  Fuller,  .that  spiritual 
men  are  generally  left-handed  in  secular  affairs. 

C.  1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  v.  11737)  *9  IH-natur'd 
Left-handed  Godlings  and  Vejfn'es.  1707  J.  STEVENS  tr. 
Quci'cdo'sConi.  Wks.  11709)  328  'Tis  not  safe  trusting  a  Left 
Handed  Man  with  Money. 

3.  Ambiguous,  doubtful,  questionable,  fin  medi 
cal  language:  Spurious. 

1612  SIR  G.  J'AULK  Life  Al<f>.  Whitgift  44  [They]  are  close 
hypocrites  and  walke  in  a  left-handed  policic.  1625  GILL 
Sacr.  Philos.  I.  39  For  the  avoyding  of  some  left-handed 
opinions  concerning  Him.  1650  B.  Discolliminimn  17  They 
are  dcxtrou>ly  pragmatick  in  all  Left-handed  worke.  1735-8 
BoLlNCBROKE  On  Parties^  There  is  need  of  that  left-handed 
Wisdom.  !77sAuAiR  Autcr.  Ind.  452  Lest  necessity  should 
compel  her,  .10  pay.  .dear  for  her  left-handed  wisdom.  1804 
Mea,  $  Phys.  Jrnt.  XII.  63  The  spurious  left-handed  inflam 
mation  of  erysipelas.  1807-8  W.  IwitiQSaJautf.xiu.  (18601 
•^07  We  are  indebted  to  the  world  for  little  else  than  left-handed 
favors.  1809  MAI.  KIN  Gil  Bias  iv.  vii.  §  18,  I  gave  a  left- 
handed  blessing  to  Euphrasia.  1824-9  LANDOR  Imag.  Conv. 
Wks.  1846  II.  228  Thou  hast  some  left-handed  business  in  the 
neighbourhood,  no  doubt.  1881  SAJNTSBURY  Dryden  \.  6  To 
diminish  the  force  of  this  very  left-handed  compliment.  1892 
Nation  i  N.Y.i  22  Dec.  481/3  Dr.  White,  .had  to  put  up  with 
a  left-handed  Scotch  ordination  to  his  bishopric.  1899  Latv 
"Jrnl,  ii  Nov.  577/2  If  tins  exemption  ..  was  designed  as 
a  concession  to  farmers,  it  is  a  curiously  left-handed  one. 

4.  Ill-omened,  inauspicious,  sinister.     Of  a  deity  : 
Unpropitious.     (Cf.  L.  /-rzw.)  ?  Obs. 

1609  H.  JONSON  Sil.  Worn.  in.  ii,  That  would  not  be  put 
off  with  left-banded  cries.  1650  T.  B[AYLKY]  Worcester's 


.  Kp.  Ded.  2  The  (Left-bandedi  stroaks  of  fortune, 
which  have  lately  fallen  so  heavily  upon  your  Illustrious 
Family.  1678  DKYDKN  &  LKK  (Edifns  I.  i.  IVs  Wks.  1883 
VI.  151  And  while  Jove  holds  us  out  the  bow!  of  joy.  .'tis 
dashed  with  gall  By  some  left-handed  god.  1809  MALKIN 
Gil  Bias  vi.  i.  p  9  Was  not  that  a  left-handed  dream  for 
him,  master  secretary? 

5.  Of  a  marriage  :  Literally,   one  in  which  the 
bridegroom  gives  the  bride  his  left  hand  instead  of 
his  right  (as  was  the  custom  at  morganatic  weddings 
in  Germany)  ;  hence,  morganatic.    Said  also  of  the 
parties  so  married,  and  of  the  issue  of  the  marriage. 

Occasionally  applied  to  fictitious  or  illegal  marriages,  or 
to  unions  formed  without  marriage,  and  to  their  offspring. 

a  1642  Kn  LIGRKW  Parson's  Wed.  \.  i,  Do  you  not  know  he's 
married  according  to  the  Rogue's  Liturgy?  a  Left-handed 
Bridegroom.  1653-4  WHITKLOCKK  Jml.  Sivcd.  Emb,  (1772) 
I.  280  He  marryed  the  king  of  Denmarke's  daughter  by 
a  left-handed  wife  (as  they  are  there  called'.  1760  FOOTE 
Minor  i.  Wks.  1799  I.  235  A  left-handed  marriage,  in  the 
language  of  the  newspapers.  1788  H.  WALTOLE  Remin.  \. 
19  The  children  of  a  left-handed  alliance  are  not  entitled  to 
inherit.  1835  SOUTH  KY  Cmvfer's  Life  fy  ll'ks.  I.  102  His 
mistress,  whom  he  [Churchill]  considered  now  as  his  left- 
handed  wife,  united  to  him  by  moral  ties.  1839  I.ctt.fr. 
Madras  xxv.  (1843^274  The  half-caste  young  left-handed 
ladies  look  down  upon  the  poor  little  honest  I  y-born  Euro 
peans.  1861  THACKERAY  Four  Georges  i,  [They]  contracted 
left-handed  marriages  after  the  princely  fashion  of  those 
days.  1885  Manck.  Exnnt.  21  Jan.  5/2  Caroline  1'auer  .. 
represents  herself,  .as  having.  .  become  the  left-handed  wife 
of  the  late  King  of  Belgium. 

Jig.  1865  LOWKI.I,  Scotch  the  Snake  Prose  Wks.  i8t>o  V. 
260  Shall  we  succeed  better  in  trying  a  second  left-banded 
marriage  Ixjtween  democracy  and  another  form  of  aristo 
cracy  ? 

6.  In  various  uses.  a.  Of  an  implement  :  Adapted 
to  the  left  hand  or  arm,  or  for  use  by  a  left-handed 
person,     b.  Placed    on    the    left    hand.      C.  Of  a 
blow  :  Delivered  with  the  left  hand. 

a  1653  O.  DANIKI,  tdyllv.  42  Kather  then  want  a  Target, 
Perkins  Tents  Are  Search't  vp,  fur  Left-handed  Implements. 
1752  HUMK  Ess.  fy  Treat.  (1817)  II.  450  It  ib  drawn  only  .  . 
from  the  Itft  -handed  vessel.  1814  Sporting  J/at*.  XL  IV. 
240  Hall  met  him  with  a  left-banded  facer.  1625  KNAIT 
&  BALUW.  Newgate  Cal.  IV.  335/1  A  left-banded  gun,  as  the 
lock  was  at  this  bide. 

7.  In  scientific  and  technical  use  :    Characterized 
by  a  direction  or  rotation  to  the  left;  producing 


1    such   a  rotation   in   the  plane  of  a  polarized  ray 
(Cf.  L.EVO-.) 

1812-16  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sci.  <y  Art  I.  74  As  the  tool 
meets  the  wood,  so  it  cuts  a  left-handed  screw.  1825  J. 
NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  143  If  the  stone  revolves  the 
other  way  . .  the  mill  is  termed  a  left-handed  one.  1831 
Bigtwrrtv  Optics  xxvi.  218  Hence,  in  reference  to  this 
quality,  quartz  may  be  divided  into  right-banded  and  left- 
handed  quartz.  1851-6  WOODWARD  Mollitsca  46  Left- 
handed,  or  reversed  varieties  of  spiral  shells  have  been  met 
with.  £-1865  J.  WvuiKin  Orr's  Circ.Sti.  1.84/2  If.  .these 
colours  succeed  each  other  in  any  body  when  the  analyser 
is  turned  towards  the  left  hand,  then  such  is  said  to  h.ive 
a  left-handed  polarisation.  1884  F.  J.  Bum  EN  ll'atch  fy 
Clocknt.  141  [A]  left-handed  movement.  I  hid.  227  [A] 
Left  Handed  Fusee. 

Hence  Leftlia-iidedly  <i  i:  ..  Iieftha'ndedness. 

a  1631  DONNK  roeins  (1633)  77  Although  a  squint  left- 
handednesse  Be  ungracious  ;  yet  we  cannot  want  that  hand. 
1854  SCOKKKKN  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sci.,  Chan.  82  The  amount  of 
right-handedness  or  left-handedness  displayed  by  the  solu 
tion.  1872  O.  W.  HOLMES  Poet.  Brcakf.-t.  viii.  (1885)  203 
The  subject  of  what  we  may  call  moral  lefi-handediie^. 
1882  At/tension  30  Dec.  004/3  -A  representation  of  the 
Apollo  Belvedere  . .  holding  out  . .  left-handed ly  enough,  a 
problematical  scaring  aegis. 

!Le  ft-licvmler.  [f.  LKKT  HAMJ  +  -ERI.]  a. 
One  who  uses  the  left  hand  instead  of  the  ri^ht ; 
spec,  in  Cricket,  one  who  bats  or  bowls  left-handed. 
b.  In  mediaeval  fencing,  a  dagger  carried  in  the 
left  hand  to  parry  a  stroke  or  thnist.  C.  A  bluw 
delivered  with  the  left  hand. 

a.  1881  Standard  28  June  3/2  The  left-hander  was  im 
mediately  hit  to  leg  for  four.     1900  Daily  \cws  12  June  8/4 
For  two   hours  and  forty  minutes   the  young    left-hander 
had  withstood  the  Middlesex  bowling. 

b.  1869  BOUTELL  Anns  fy  Armour  ix.  180  The  weapon 
that  in  the  ifith  century  was  called  a  Main  gauche  (a  left 
hander)  was  a  dagger  especially  used  in  duels. 

C.  1861  Macin.  Mag.  Feb.  273  He  let  fly  a  tremen- 
dous  left-hander  at  the  doctor.  1884  Graphic  13  Dec.  625/1 
He  received  a  straight  left-hander  in  the  chest  that  sent 
him  back  recline. 

IiCft-handiiiess.  nonce-wd.  [f.  *  left-handy 
adj.  (f.  LEFT  HAND)  +  -NESS.]  Awkward  manner. 
Cf.  F.  gaucherie. 

1749  CtotsrvxrJLett.  ex.  (1892)  I.  249  An  awkward  address, 
ungraceful  attitudes  and  actions,  and  a  certain  left-nandi- 
ness  tif  I  may  use  that  word)  loudly  proclaim  low  education. 

Le'ftniOSt,  a.  Also  leftermost.  [f.  LEFT 
a.  +  -MOST.]  Situated  furthest  to  the  left. 

1863  KiNGLAKt  Crimea  II.  443  The  Grenadiers  ..  were 
making  good  use  of  that  delicate  bend  in  the  formation  of 
their  leftmost  company.  1875  Ibid.  (1877)  V.  i.  269  The 
leftermost  portion  of  them,  under  ihe  direction  of  Serjeant 
O'Hara.  1894  O.  O.  HOWARD  in  Office  (N.  Y.)  Sept.,  Mans 
field  ..  pushed  out  toward  Lee's  leftmost  troops. 

t  Le'ftsomes,  adv.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  4  lift- 
soms.  [f.  LEFT  a.  +  SOME,  with  advb.  -s.]  In 
a  leftward  direction,  leftwards. 

1398  TREVISA  Rarth.  De  P.  R.  ix.  i.  (1495)  345  Streyghte 
and  forthryghte  menynge  is  rygntsoms  other  lift-oms. 

Leftward  (le-ftwrud),  adv.  and  a.     [f.  LEFT  a. 

+  -WARD.] 

A.  adv. 

1.  On  the  left  hand.     Also  td  (the}  leftward  (of}. 
1483  Cath,  Angl.  212/1  Leftwarde,  Icuorsmn.     1509  BAR- 

CLAY.SV(j'/*(7/V^7/yj(i57o)  89  Many  a  thousande  Fa>t  runneth 
leftwarde,  but  feweon  the  right  hande.  1848  Ci  "r<,n  Bothie 
ix.  42  Is  it  well  that  the  soldier  whose  post  is  far  to  the  left 
ward  Say,  I  will  go  to  the  right?  18641,0.  DKKBV///WXM. 
218  A  sign  from  heav'n  Appear  'd,  to  left  ward  of  the  astonish  VI 
crowd.  1895  Blackw.  Mag.  Nov.  643/2  We  soon  taught  the 
sound  of  the  sea  leftward.  1898  G.  W.  STEEVENS  Egypt  in 
1898,  xix.  220  Leftward  and  behind  us  is  the  desert. 

2.  In  the  direction  of  the  left  hand.     Also   /£ 
(tke)  leftward. 

1579  DIGGKS  Straiiot.  2  Reckning  all  the  characters  afore 
that  point  leftward.  1791  COWCKR  ///Wxn.  150  Leftward 
he  drove  furious.  1814  GARY  Dante,  Pitrg.  xxx.  43, 1  Turn'd 
me  to  leftward.  18x9  ScxyrtAtmtofG.  ix(end),We  have 
yet.  keeping  leftward,  .nearly  aiinle  to  make.  i8&\ Century 
-'/«;'.  XXVII.  33  A  trail  strikes  up  the  main  hill  to  the 
leftward.  1885  Miss  McCoNKKV  Hero  efCmvpens  xiii.  itS 
He  [1'urgoyne]  extended  his  intrenchments  leftward  to  the 
river-bank. 

B.  adj.    Situated    on    the    left.      Also    occas. 
Directed  towards  the  left. 

1813  SCOTT  Trierm.  in,  xxiii,  Against  the  leftward  foe  he 
flung  The  ready  banner.  18*5  filatkw.  Mag.  XVIII.  452 
'Twas  the  leftward  corridor  She  glided  down.  1886  W.  R. 
EVANS  Rustic  Walking  Routes  20  In  five-eighths  of  a  mile, 
just  beyond  a  leftward  bend. 

Le'ftwards,  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  with  advb.  -s  ] 
—  LEFTWARD  adv. 

1863  KINKI.AKE  Crimea  II.  4-53  Going  thence  leftwards  to 
the  Coldstream  . .  brigade.  1893  Horse  ft  Htnind  18  Nov. 
734  The  pack  made  a  sudden  turn  leftward--.  1899  Allbntt's 
Sytt.  Med.  VI.  389  ff  ihe  anenrysm.  .extends  backward*., 
or  to  any  considerable  extent  leftwards  from  the  aliove 
position,  it  will  (etc.]. 

Leftwise  (lcft,wnix),  adv.  rare—1,  [f.  LEFT 
a.  +-WINE.]  Toward  the  left. 

1860  T.  MAHTIN  Horace,  Kjwde  ix,*  Steering  lefiwUe  [L. 
Slttistrwyttttt]  o'er  the  sea. 

Leful,  lefulle,  variants  of  LEEFUL  a.  Ol>s. 

Iiefve,  variant  of  LKVE  v.  Obs. 

Leg  (lc#)»  s/>.  Also  3-7 //.  legges,  (4-7  leggis, 
leggys),  4-5  lege,  6-;  legge.  [a.  ON.  legg-r  leg, 
^in  compounds)  leg  or  arm,  limb  (S\v.  /^^Da./a^, 
calf  of  the  kg) :— OTeut.  type  *lagjo-z. 
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Cf.   Lombard  lagi  'coxa  super  genuculnm'  (F.a.  Roth. 
384).    IJy  some  scholars  the  word  K  referred  to  the  West 
Aryan  root  *laq-  of  Gr.  Aa«Ti£tti/  to  kick,  L,  lactrtus  arm.]      i 
I.  The  limb. 

1.  One  of  the  organs  of  support  and  locomotion    \ 
in   an   animal  body ;   esp.  one  of  the   two  lower 
limbs  of  the  human  body;  in  narrower  sense,  the 
part  of  the  limb  between  the  knee  and  foot. 

Abdominal  or  false  Ugt  one   of  the    fleshy  legs  which    : 
support  the  abdomen  of  some  insects  and  which  disappear 
in   the   perfect    insect.      Barkadocs   leg:    see    BAKHAUOKS. 
See  also  BLACK-LKG(S. 

t  1*75  LAY.  1876  Hn  soten  hire  legges  \c  1205  sconken]. 
13..  K.  Alls.  1808  He  drawith  leg  over  othir.  11340 
( 'ursor  ,!/.  7449  ( Fairf.)  Goly . .  of  body  srete  of  leggki  langc. 
,i  1400-50  A  Uxander  5473  Wormes  As  large  as  a  mans  lege. 
14. .  LYIXJ.  &  BUKGH  Scenes  2681  Smale  leggysbe  tukne  of 
symple  konnyng.  1530  PALSGR.  238  2  Legge  fro  the  kne  to  , 
the  fote.  1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  iv.  ii.  102  Alt  the  water  in 
the  Ocean,  Can  neuer  turne  the  Swans  blacke  legs  to 
white.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  512  His  Leggs  entwining 
Kach  other. .down  he  fell,  A  monstrous  Serpent.  1837 
PHJKKNS  rickiv.  xix,  'What's  the  matter  with  the  dogs' 
legs?'  whispered  Mr.  Winkle.  1864  TENNYSON  Grand 
mother  iii,  '  Here's  a  leg  for  a  babe  of  a  week  ! '  says 
doctor.  1896  NEWTON  Dict.f  Birds  s. y.  St0rk%  Its  con-  \ 
trasted  plumage.. with  its  bright  red  bill  and  legs,  makes  j 
it  a  conspicuous  and  l>eautiful  object. 

Proverb,  phrase   (vulgar).     1662    WILSON    Cheats   ii.   iv. 
(1*64)  26  All's  well,  and  as  right  as  my  Leg.     ^^D'URFtY    , 
Pills  IV.  141  This  Lady  is  as  right  as  my  Leg. 

b.  esp.  with  reference  to  the  use  of  the  legs  in 
standing,  walking,  running,  etc. 

1382  WYCUF  Ps.  cxlvii.  10  He  shal  not  ban  wil  in  the 
slrengtheof  hors;  nein  the  legyisofaman  shall  be  wel  plesid 
to  hym.  1555  J.  PROCTOR  tVjral's  Rebell.  14  b,  He.. ramie 
away  no  faster  than  his  legges  could  carye  hym.  1596  SHAKS. 
Jfcrc/i.  V.  n.  ii.  6  Vse  your  legs,  take  the  start,  run  awaie.  > 
1638  HKOHK  Antipodes  \.  vi.  Wks.  1873  HI-  24^  Mandcvile 
went  farre.  Beyond  all  English  legges  that  I  can  read  of. 
1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  vn.  vii,  I  thank  Heaven  my 
legs  are  very  able  to  carry  me.  1839  SIK  C  NAPIER  in 
Bruce  Life  iv.  (1885)  132  Gashes  that  would  frighten 
a  thousand  of  their  companions  into  the  vigorous  use  of 
their  less.  1867  BAKER  AVAf  Tribut.  xi.  287  He  would 
rather  trust  to  his  legs. 

trans/,  and  y£,f.  1500  Pasqnifs  Af>ol.  i.  C  iv  b,  He  per-  , 
ceiueth  not..,  that  I  haue  his  leg  in  a  string  still.  1597  J. 
PAYNE  Royal  Exch.  15  Buyengc  and  sellinge  is  one  of  the 
leggs  whervpon  euery  common  welthe  clothe  stand.  1635 
QUARLFS  Kmbl.  iv.  tii.  193  The  sprightly  vuice  of  sinew- 
strengthning  Pleasure  Can  lend  my  bedrid  soule  both  legs 
and  leisure.  1652  COLLISGKS  Caveat  for  Prof,  xviii.  (165 .;) 
77  Mr.  Fisher,  .saves  himselfe  upon  the  legs  of  his  old 
distinction,  a  1700  DKYUKN  Ovid^s  Afct.  ym.  finite  is  «y  ; 
rhilemon  148  They  haste,  and  what  their  tardy  Feet 
deny'd,  The  trusty  Staff  (their  better  Leg)  supply'd.  1780 
COWI'ER  Frogr.  Err.  561  One  leg  by  truth  supported,  one 
by  lies,  They  sidle  to  the  goal. 

2.  Phrases,  a.  General  references.     All  legs  and 
wings ,  said  of  an  overgrown  awkward  young  person ; 
also  Naut.,  of  an  overmasted  vessel.     On  the  leg, 
;of  a  dog)  long  in  the  leg,  leggy.    The  boot  is  on  the 
other  leg  (see  BOOT  sb$  \  b).    To  pull  (or  draw  Sc.) 

a  persons  leg,  to  impose  upon, '  get  at ',  befool  him    i 
(colloq.).     t  To  fight  at  the  leg  (see  quot.  1785).    ! 
To  give  a  person  a  leg  up,  to  help  him  to  climb    • 
up  or  get  over  an  obstacle,  mount  (a  horse,  etc.)  ;    , 
hence  Jig.,  to  help  over  a  difficulty.     To  have  a 
bone  in  one's  leg  (see  BONE  sb.  9).     To  have  ones 
leg  over  the  harrows,  to  be  out  of  control.      To 
lift,  lift  up  (or  heave  up}  the  leg\  said  of  a  dog 
voiding  urine. 

1391  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.   iv.  iv.  41  When  did'st  thou  see 
me  heaue  vp  my  leg,  and  make  water  against  a  Gentle- 
womans  farthingale.      1602  -2nd  Pt.  Return  fr.  Parnass.    ' 
iv.  ii.  1659  Nor  any  bold  presumptuous  curr  shall  dare  To 
lifte  his  legge  against  his  sacred  dust.     1785  GROSE  Diet. 
Vulgar  T.  s.  v.  Leg,  To  fight  at  tke  teg,  to  take  unfair  ad 
vantages,  it  being  held  unfair  by  back    sword   players  to 
strike  at  the  leg.     1816    SCOTT  Old  Mart,   viii,   'She  has 
her  leg  ower  the  harrows  now  ',  said  Cuddie,  '  stop  her  wha 
can  '.     1837  DICKENS  Picfao.  xvi,  The  wall  is  very  low,  sir, 
and  your  servant  will  give  yon  a  leg  up.     1837  MARRYAT 
Dog-fiend x.)  [He]  came  shambling,  all  legs  and  wings,  up 
the  hatchway.     1867  ANDKKSON  Rhymes  17  (E.  D.  D.)  He 
preached,  an  at  last  drew  the  auld  body's  leg,  Sae  the  kirk    I 
got  the  gatherins  o'  our  Aunty  Meg.     1867  SMYTH  Sailor 's 
Word-bk.,  Legs  and  wings  :  see  Overmasted.    1888  CHURCH-    | 
WARD  Blackbirding  216  Then  I  shall  be  able  to  pull  the  leg    i 
of  that  chap  Mike.     He  is  always  trying  to  do  me.     1890 
\V.  E.  NORRIS  Misadventure  iv,  She  was  now  devoting  all     ' 
her  energies  to  giving  them  a  leg  up.     1893  Kennel  Gaz. 
Aug.  213/3  A  little  dog.,  with,  .good  carriage  of  stern,  but 
a  trifle  *  on  the  leg'  and  out  of  coat.      Ibid.   215/2-       1899 
Pall  Mall  Mag.  Apr  474  *  She  wouldn't  marry  you? '    *  My 
dear   fellow,    the  boot   was  on  the  other  leg.     I  wouldn  t 
marry  her.' 

b.  With  reference  to  walking  or  running.  To 
change  leg,  (of  a  horse;  to  change  slop.  To  have 
the  legs  of,  to  travel  faster  than,  to  outrun.  To  put 
(or  set)  one's  best  leg  foremost,  to  go  at  one's  best 
pace;  to  exert  oneself  to  the  utmost.  To  shake 
a  leg,  to  dance.  To  shake  a  loose  (or  free)  leg,  to 
lead  an  irregular  life,  live  freely.  To  stretch  ones 
Alp,  t  («)  to  increase  one's  stride,  walk  fast  (ot>s.) ; 
(£)  to  exercise  the  legs  by  walking.  To  take  to  (or 
betake  oneself  to)  one's  legs,  to  run,  run  away;  so 
to  take  leg  (lit.  and  fig.)»  give  legs. 

1530  PALSGK.  749/1,  I  take  me  to  my  legges,  I  flyea  wave, 
je  me  mets  enfuyte.  1579  TOMSON  Calvin's  Serin.  Tint, 


17/2  They,  .set  the  tfetter  legge  before.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom. 
<V  7///.  i.  iv.  34  Come  knocke  and  enter,  and  no  sooner  in, 
But  euery  man  betake  him  to  bis  legs.  1633  VV ALTON 
Angler  i.  i,  I  have  stretch'd  my  legs  up  Tottenham  Hi!  to 
overtake  you.  1790  J.  FISHER  I'oems  83  When  ance  her 
chastity  took  leg.  1834  AlNSWORTH  Rookivood  in.  ix.  11878' 
2^3  While  luck  lasts,  the  highwayman  shakes  a  loose  leg! 
1844  W.  H.  MAXWELL  Sports  .y  Adv.  Scotl.  xii.  (1855)  116 
We  have  landed  to.  .'stretch  our  legs  '.  1856  MAYHKW  Gt. 
World  Loud.  87  Those  who  love  to  *  shake  a  free  leg  ',  and 
lead  a  roving  life,  as  they  term  it.  1857  G.  A.  LAWKKN-CK 
Guy  Lh'.  ix,  He  [the  horse)  is  in  a  while  lather  of  foam,  and 
changes  his  leg  twice  as  he  approaches.  1861  HU<;HES  Tom 
ttrtnvn  at  Oxf.  xii,  The  lieggar  had  the  legs  of  me.  1881 
BKSANT  &  RICE  Ten  Yrs?  Tenant  v,  It  would  be  positively 
indecent  for  a  man  at  a  hundred  to  shake  a  leg  as  merrily 
as  a  man  at  thirty.  iBjBa  BKSANT  All  Sorts  <y  Cottd.  xviii, 
I  explain  that  the  stage  is  ready  for  them,  if  they  like  to  act  ; 
.  .or  the  dancing-room,  should  they  wish  to  shake  a  leg.  1883 
Daily  News  15  May  7/2  The  best  way  is  to  make  a  snatch 
and  give  legs  for  it,  it's  better  than  loitering.  1886  HOHAKT 
Sk.  Life  135,  I  knew  we  had  the  legs  of  her  [a  gunboat ]. 

c.  On  one's  legs  :  (<z)  in  a  standing  attitude ;  said 
esp.  of  a  parliamentary  or  other  public  speaker  ;  so 
jocularly  on  one's  hind  legs  ;  (/•)  well  enough  to  go 
about ;  '  on  one's  feet  * ;    (c}  Jig.  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  established,  tM/.  in  to  set  (a  petson)  upon 
his  tegs',  also  trans/ .  of  things.      To  fall  on  ones 
legs',   to  be  lucky  or  successful.      To  get  on  ones 
hind  legs :  lit.  of  a  horse,  hence  jocularly  of  a  per 
son,  to  go  into  a  rage.      To  stand  (or  \  conic)  upon 
one's  own  legs:    to  be  self-reliant.     Xot  a  leg  to 
stand  on  :  no  support  whatever. 

1624  SANDERSON  Serin.  1.251  A  pound,  that  would., put 
him  into  fresh  trading,  set  him  upon  bis  legs,  and  make  him 
a  man  for  ever,  a  1628  PKI.MON  F.J factual  J''aitk  (16.31 1  54 
Then  a  man  comelh  upon  his  own  leg's.  1666  I'KPVS  Diary 
7  Jan.,  I  do  fear  those  two  families.. are  quite  broken,  and 
I  must  now  stand  U(KJII  my  own  legs.  1697  COI.LIKK  /minor. 
Stage  (1730)  Pref,  Throwing  in  a  Word  or  two;  to.  .keep 
the  English  ujwii  its  IA.^.  1760-72  H.  BKOOKK  Fool  of 
Qnaf.  ( 1809)  III.  117,  I  engage  in  a  few  weeks  to  set 
you  once  more  upon  your  legs.  1771  SMOLLETT  //«//////. 
Ct.  17  Apr.,  1  .  .  might  have  been  upon  my  leys  by  this 
time,  had  the  weather  permitted  me  to  use  my  saddle- 
horse.  1792  Anted.  IV.  ritt.  1 17971  I.  xii.  249  Mr.  Pitt,  upon 
bis  legs,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  charged  [etc.].  1799  M?it, 
Jriil.  I.  22  He  was  obliged  to  l>e  on  bis  legs  the  whole  day. 
1801  (i.  Rost;  Diaries  ;iy6o)  I.  3^1  We  found  Mr.  Sheridan 
on  his  legs,  moving  the  adjournment.  1818  COKHKTI  /W. 
Reg.  XXXIII.  9  A  tiling  totally  destitute  of  talent  could 
never  expect  long  to  stand  upon  its  own  legs.  1841  LYITON 
.\V,  <y  Morn.  n.  iii.  II.  121  A  man  wl*o  has  plenty  of  brains 
generally  falls  on  hi>  le-s.  1884  Sat.  A'<T(.  7  June  731/1 
That  Knglish  credit  is  not  good  enough  to  set  Egypt,  .on 
her  legs  again.  1889  MIVAKT  'J  rut  It  131  The  latter  hy 
pothesis,  .has  not  a  leg  to  stand  on.  1897  i><tily  AVrci 
15  Oct.  7/4  Mr.  S.  was  on  his  hind  legs  arguing  with,  .forte. 
1897  W.  E.  NOKRIS  Mariettas  Marr.  xxx.  217'  Don't  get 
on  your  hind  legs',  returned  Betty  composedly. 

d.  One's  last  Icgs^  the  end  of  one's  life ;  fig.  the 
end  of  one's  resources;  said  also  of  things  ;  chiefly 
on  or  upon  ones  last  legs. 

1599  MASSINCKK,  etc.  Old  Law  \.  i,  /Eugenia.  My  husband 
goes  upon  his  last  hour  now.  ist  Courtier.  On  Ins  last 
legs,  I  am  sure.  1668  DKYUKN  Evening's  L<n-e  n.  i.  Wks. 
1883  III-  287  He  had  brought  me  to  my  last  legs.  1764 
FOOTE  Mayor  o/G.  11.  Wks.  1799  I.  184  You  was  pietty 
near  your  last  legs.  1846  DtcQui.NCKV  Syst.  Heavens  Wks, 

(1854)  III.  174   If  the  Earth  were  on  her  last  legs.     1857 
A.  TKOU.OPK  Barchcstcr  T.  i,  The  bishop  was  quite  on  his 
last  leg.-. ;  but  the  ministry  also  were  tottering. 

e.  To  dame  (rtitt,  walk,  etc.)  a  person  off  his 
legs :  to  cause  (him)  to  dance,  etc.  to  exhaustion. 

1663  BUTLER  Hud,  r.  iii.  326  Purging  Comfits  and  Ant^ 
Eggs,  Had  almost  brought  him  off  his  legs.  1668  PKI-VS 
Diary  25  Nov.,  These  people.. will  run  themselves  off  of 
their  legs.  1736  AINSWUKTII  Lat.  Diet.  n.  s.  v.  /fag,  I  am 
bagged  off  my  legs.  1890  '  Roi.i  BOLDREWOOD'  Col.  Re- 
forntcr  11891)  150  Girls,  who  will  dance  him  off  his  legs, 
unless  he's  very  Jit  indeed.  1894  FLNN  In  Alpine  Valley  I. 
205  Soon  walk  him  off  his  legs. 

f.  Put  for '  the  power  of  using  the  legs ',  as  in  to 
ftel(Vv.Y,L  v.  6  d  ^findonfs  legs.    To  keep  one's  legs^ 

to  remain  standing  or  walking.  Sea-legs  \  see  SKA. 
1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  n.  i.  147  We  must  haue  you  tinde 
your  legges.  Sirrha  Beadle,  whippe  him  till  he  Icape  oner 
that  same  Stoole.  1706  [E.  WAKI-]  Wooden  World  Dis- 
sected  (1708)  5  They,  .walk  firm,  where  all  other  Creatures 
tumble;  and  seldom  can  keep  their  Legs  long,  when  they 
get  upon  Terra  firtna.  1855  MACACLAY  Hist.  Eng.  xii.  III. 
233  The  fighting  men.. were  so  much  exhausted  that  they 
could  scarcely  keep  their  legs.  1858  MRS.  CAHLYLE  Lett. 
II.  345  Carried  most  of  the  way,  not  able  to  keep  his  legs. 

g.  ///  high  leg  :  in  high  spirits,  exalted. 

1808  Svi>.  SMITH   Let.  to  Lady  Holland  8  Oct.   Meut. 

(1855)  II.  38  The  Mufti  in  high  leg  about  the  Spaniards. 

3.  The  leg  cut  from  the  carcass  of  an  animal  or 
bird  for  use  as  food. 

1533  KLYOT  Cast.  Helthc  n.  i.  (1541)  l6b.  Iiiefe  is  better 
digested  than  achykens  legge.  1599  H-  BOTTBS  Dye/sane 
Dinner  A  a,  A  breast  or  legge  of  Mutton,  a  1625  LKAUM. 
Sc  FL.  Bonduca  ii.  iii,  What  say  yon  to  a  leg  of  Beef  now, 
sirha?  1722  DE  FOE  Col.  7006(1840)  118  Then  came  up 
a  leg  of  mutton.  1875  A.  \Voo»  //nvanfs  Dead  Cities 
Zityder  Zee  75  The  butcheress.  .still  had  a  leg  of  veal. 

b.  Leg-of-mutton  adj.  p/ir.,  resembling  a  leg 
of  mutton,  esp.  in  shape.  Leg-of-mutton  sail, 
a  kind  of  triangular  sail  (also  called  shoulder-of- 
mutton  sail) ;  so  leg-of-mutton  rig.  Leg-of-mut 
ton  sleeve,  one  very  full  and  loose  on  the  arm  but 
close-fitting  at  the  wrist ;  a  gigot-sleeve. 


1840 /*.  rarity's  Ann.  I.  218  Mrs.  Button  had  dressed 
herself  in  leg-of-mutton  sleeves  (etc.).  1883  Harper's  Mag. 
Dec.  146/1,  I  had  rigged  her  witli  a  leg-of-mutton  sail.  1884 
Girl's  Own,  Mug.  29  Alar.  410/1  'The  old-fashioned  '  j;igot ', 
or  leg-of-mutton  sleeve.  1885  F.  GORDON  Pyotshaw  26  He 
brandished  his  leg-of-mutton  fist.  1894  Outing  (\J.  S.)  May 
,  148/1  The  leg-of-mutton  rig.. is  the  simplest. 

4.  An  obeisance  made  by  drawing  back  one  leg 
and  bending  the  other  ;  a  bow,  scrape.     Also  in 
phrase  to  make  (rarely  cast  away,  scrape)  a  leg. 
Now  arch,  or  jocular. 

1589  Tri.  Love  <y  Fortune  v.  (Koxb.  Club)  141  Hnns; 
rascal!,  make  a  leg  to  me.  1596  NASHF.  Saffron  IValden 
((Irosart)  III.  146  Whither,  .haue  you  brought  met?  To 
Newgate,  good  Master  Doctotir,  with  a  lowe  leg  they  innde 
answer.  1599  HAKLUYT  \>'oy.  II.  i.  152,  I  turned  me  to  the 
Basha,  and  made  a  long  legge,  saying,  Grand  inercie 
Sigiuor.  1602  -2nd  rt.  Return  fr,  J'nntass.  in.  ii.  1212 
His  hungry  sire  will  scrape  you  twenty  legges,  For  one 
good  Christmas  nieale.  l6a6StrG.G00$eca#fa  iv.  i.  in  Hullcn 
O.  rt.  III.  64  To  shew  my  Courtship  In  the  three  quarter 
legge,  and  setled  lookt.  1609  I  )F.KKKR  <VrY/.v  Home-fate.  64 
A  Jew  never  t  tends  in  the  bams  with  casting  away  a  leg. 
1629  I'.  SMAKT  Holy  Commun.  Durham  L'atk.  14  To  teach 
the  Coristers  going  up  to  the  Altar  to  make  legs  to  God. 
((1654  SELDKN  Table-T.  (Arb.)  85  'Tis  good  to  It-am  to 
dance,  a  man  may  learn  his  Leg,  learn  to  go  handsomly. 
1725  DK  FOK  I'vy.  round  World  11840)  97  The  governor 
..gave  them  the  compliment  of  his  bat  and  leg.  1839 
LONUF.  Hyperion  I.  vii,  He  is  one  that  cannot  make  a  good 
leg.  1857  TKOI.I.OI'K  Barckester  T.  x.xlii,  Each  made  a  Ic^ 
in  the  approved  rural  fashion. 

/fi.'.  1858  Sat.  Kcv.  31  July  08  The  India  Bill  iame 
simpering  on.. and  made  its  little  leg  to  an  applauding 
public. 

5.  j/rt//;i   Short  for  P.LACKLEr;  2. 

1815  Sporting  .1/rtjr    XLV.  39  The  Goo^e  that  laid    the 
Golden  tgg  should  be  a  IC-SMJII  to  the  legs  on  the  turf.     1837 
DICKENS  Pickw,  xlii,  He  ivas  a  horse  channter  :  he's  a  leg 
now.     1884  H.  SMART  Front  ft^f  to  Finish  xxiii.  172  Thr: 
world  regards  me  as  a  compound  of  leg  and  money-lender. 

6.  Cricket,    a.   Leg   before    wukct  :    the    act    of 
stopping  with  the  leg,  or  other  part  of  the  person, 
a    straight-pitched    ball,   which   would    otherwise 
have  hit  the  wicket  (a  fault  in  play  for  which  the 
batsman  may  be  given   'out').     Also,  simply,  /t^ 
before.     Abbreviated  l.b.iv, 

[1774  Lau'sCrtcket\\\  Lillywhitc  CrUkct  Scores  f  1862^1  I. 
17  Or  if  a  striker  puts  hU  lug  before  the  wicket  with  a  design 
to  stop  the  ball,  and  actually  prevent  the  ball  from  hitting 
his  wicket  by  it  (he  is  out].]  [1795  :  cf.  /./'.?o.  under  L  •.the 
letter}  7.]  1850  '  1!.\  i  '  ( 'rii-kct  Man.  47  The  hitter  is  pivt-n 
out  as  .  .  '  le.Li  before,  wicket  '.  1862  LlLLYWHITK  i'rickt-t 
Sti>rfs  I.  191  In  this  m.iti.h  [in  179^1,  '  le'^  before  u  ir  kt:t  '  i-. 
fourxl  scored  for  the  first  time.  1882  Daily  Tel.  20  May, 
l.lackham  was  out  leg  before  to  Lillywbite. 

b.  (Also  the  leg.)  (a]  Tliat  part  of  the  'on' 
side  of  the  field  which  lies  behind,  or  about  in 
a  line  with,  the  bntsman.  Chiefly  in  (a  hit,,  to 
(the)  /eg.  (/')  The  side  of  the  pitch  on  which  the 
batsman  stands. 

la*  1843  *  A  WVKHA.MISI  '  /V<T(/.  //infs  Criiktf  Fronti^p., 
1  The  '  long  on  '  . .  is  for  the  most  part  done  away  with,  ;m<l 
placed  either  ..  between  the  slip  and  cover-point,  or  to  the 
'leg',  [bid.  17  The  billing  to  the  leg  is  by  far  the  mo^t 
effective.  1857  HUGHKS  '/'<>///  llro;i<ti  n.  viii,  A  beautifully 
pitched  ball  for  the  outer  stump,  which  the .  .  unfeeling  Jack 
..  hits  right  round  to  leg  for  five.  1866  LK  FANU  All  in 
Dark  I.  viii.  66  William,  whose  bit  to  leg  was  famous. 

at  t  rib.  1882  Daily  Tel.  .-4  June,  The  South  Australian 
got  his  first  ball  to  the  leg  bcauui.tr y. 

i/')  1843  '  A  WYKIIAMIST  '  rract.  Hints  Crhkct  17  As  soon 
as  ever  the  ball  is  pitched  to  the  leg.  1851  PYCROFT  Cricket 
Field  ix.  181  So  a  cricket  ball,  with  lateral  spin,  will  work 
from  Leg  to  Off,  or  Off  to  Leg,  according  to  the  spin. 
1859  All  Year  Round  No.  \$.  306  The  first  ball  they 
bowled  me  was  slow,  overphched,  and  to  leg.  i&88  Cricket 
(Hatlm.  Libr.)  \'ii.  282  Fanner  Miles  . .  bowled  under-arm  . 
his  balls  curling  in  from  the  leg. 

C.  Hence,  the  position  of  a  fieldsman  placed  to 
stop  balls  hit '  to  leg '  (see  above) ;  also,  the  fields 
man  so  placed.  Lotlgtskortt  square  leg,  the  fields 
man,  or  his  position,  at  a  long  or  short  distance 
from  the  wicket  or  about  square  with  it. 

1816  in    Box    Eng.    Game    Cricket    (1877)   34  _/.<x*.    the 
person  who  takes   this   place   should   stand   a  little    brick 
from  the  straight  line  of  the  popping  crease.     1850  '  BAT  ' 
Cricket  Man.  44  Long  Leg  must  be  occupied  by  a  g»o'l 
thrower.     1857  Chambers'  Inform.   II.    688/2    Leg  should 
stand  rather  behind  the  striker,  in  a  diagonal  line,  about 
twelve  or  sixteen  yards  frum  the  wicket.     1877  Box  ring. 
Game    Cricket   Gloss.,   Short    Leg,    the    fielder    stationed 
within   a  few  yards  of  the   wicket   behind   the   batsman. 
Square  Leg,   this   fielder   stands   nearly  square   with    the 
batsman.     1880  Times  28  Sept.  1 1/5  The  men  were  placed 
thus  : — Mr.  Jarvis,  wicket-keeper;  ..  Bannerman,  leg  [etc.]. 
1894  Ibid.  23  May  7/3  He  was  taken  at  short-leg. 

II.  Something  more  or  less  resembling  a  leg, 
or  performing  its  function  as  a  support  for  a  'body '. 

7.  A  representation  or  figure  of  a  leg  ;  esp.  in  Her. 
c  1500  Sc.  Poem  Heraldry  in  Q.  Elfa.  Aca-t.  100  Thire  be 

also  raschit,  as  lege  or  heid.  1725  COATS  JW:y  Diet,  /fcr.t 
Legs  are  born  in  Coat-Armour,  either  naked,  or  shod,  or 
booted.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  led.  3)  VIII.  457/2  'Gules, 
three  Legs  armed  proper,  conjoined  in  the  Fess-point  \ 
.  .This  is  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  . .  'Or,  three 
Legs  couped  above  the  knee  Sable ' ;  borne  by  the  name 
of  Hosy. 

f  b.  Sc.  Short  for  leg-dollar.  Obs. 
1687  [see  leg-dollar  in  17]. 

8.  An  artificial  leg.     Also  cork  legy  wooden  leg: 
see  the  adjs. 

|       1436  LYDG.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  231991  I  made  me  A.  leg  of  tre. 
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LEG 

9.  (See  quot.) 

17*7  BOYER  Eng.-Fr.  Diet.  s.v.  Leg,  A  Leg  of  Wood  to 
put  in  a  Stocking,  forme,  pour  eiifonntr  les  Has. 

10.  That  part  of  a  garment  which  covers  the  leg. 
1580  Stanford  Churcku>.  Aa\  in  Antujuary  XVII.  171/2 

It.  fora  pay  re  of  boote  Leggs  to  mende  bawdrycks,  viij.-/. 
1861  DICKENS  Gt.  Expect,  ii,  To  put  my  hunk  of  bread-and- 
butter  down  the  leg  of  my  trousers. 

11.  A  bar,  pole,  or  the  like  used  as  a  support  or 
prop  ;  esp.  in  Shipbuilding  and  Mining. 

1407  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  V/l  (1896)  324  Carpenter*  whuch 
made  the  seid  ledders  and  legges  of  tymbre.  1699  DAMPIER 
I7oy.  II.  i.  73  One  end  of  the  Carriage  is  supported  with 
two  Legs,  or  a  Fork  of  three  Foot  high.  171*  J.  JAMES 
tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening  8r  *Tis  set  upon  the  Ground  by 
means  of  three  Legs  or  Staves  . .  put  into  as  many  Sockets 
below  the  Ball.  . .  The  lesser  sort  . .  require  but  one  Leg. 
1883  GRICSLEV  Gloss.  Cflal*miiii>tg,  Leg.  i.  S[cotland],  A  ' 
wooden  prop  supporting  one  end  of  a  bar.  2.  V[orkshire]. 
A  stone  which  has  to  be  wedged  out  from  beneath  a  larger 
one.  1886  R.  C.  LESI.IK  Sea-painter's  Log  iv.  68  The  yacht  is 
likely  to  fall  over,  and,  breaking  her  leg  tinder  her,  receive 
serious  damage. 

b.  One  of  the  poles  or  masts  of  a  sheers. 

1896  Law  Times  Rep.  LXXII  I.  634/2  The  engine  then 
brought  the  other  waggon  under  the  shear  legs  to  have  it 
unloaded.  1898  Daily  items  30  June  4/5  A  pair  of  steel 
legs  eighty  seven  feet  in  height,  which  had  a  lifting  power 
of  75  tons. 

12.  One  of  the  comparatively  long  and  slender 
supports  of  a  piece  of  furniture  or  the  like. 

1680  MOXON  Mech.  Kxerc.  177  The  Legs  and  Cheeks  are 
to  be  fastned  with  Braces  to  the  Floor  . .  of  the  Room  the 
Lathe  stands  in.  1784  COWPKR  Task  \.  19  Joint-stools  were 
then  created  ;  on  three  legs  Upborne  they  stood.  1837 
1>ICKKNS  Pickw.  xliv,  I  was  always  used  to  a  four-poster 
afore  I  came  here,  and  I  find  the  legs  of  the  table  answer 
just  as  well.  Ibid,  xlvii,  Mr.  Pickwick  grated  the  legs  of 
his  chair  against  the  ground.  185*  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  II. 
175  Tables  with  their  legs  in  the  air. 

13.  A  l>eam  upon  which  tanners  dress  skins. 
1727-41  CHAMBKKS  Cycl.  s.v.  Shammy,  They  [skins]  are.. 

laid  on  a  wooden  leg  or  horse. 

14.  One  of  the  branches  of  a  forked,  jointed,  or 
curved  object. 

1683  MOXON  Mech.  Exert.,  Printing  xiii.  -4  The  I-egsof 
a  Carpenter's  Joynt-Rule.  1736  tr.  Gregory's  Astron.  I. 
490  Imagine  a  Canal  fill'd  with  a  Fluid,  and  bent,  . .  the 
Fluid  in  ttie  Leg  of  the  Canal  AC  is  in  equilibrio  with  the 
Fluid  in  the  Leg  PC.  1727-41  CHAMBKKS  Cycl.,  Compasses 
of  three  le.cs.  1801  JEKKKRSON  H'rit.  fed.  Ford)  VII.  482 
A  rainbow,  therefore,  . .  plunges  one  of  it's  legs  down  to  the 
river.  1828  J.  H.  MOORE  Pract.  Navig.  (ed.  zo)  18  The 
Sector.  This  instrument  consists  of  two  legs  or  rulers,  re 
presenting  the  radii  of  a  circle.  1866  Croquet  10  A  ball  is 
kVired  when  it  cannot  effect  the  stroke  desired  on  account 
uf  the  leg  of  a  hoop  (wire)  intervening.  1893  SLOANK 
Electr.  Diet.,  Leg  of  circuit,  one  lead  or  side  of  a  complete  ' 
metallic  circuit. 

b.  One  of  the  sides  of  a  triangle,  viewed  as 
standing  upon  a  base  iso  Gr.  tnrcAo*) ;  one  of  the 
two  parts  on  each  side  of  the  vertex  of  a  curve. 
Hyperbolic,  parabolic  leg  'see  quot.  1727-41). 

1659  MOXON  Globes  vi.  i.  (16741  184  The  Legs  of  a  Right 
Angled  Spherical  Triangle.  1702  R.ALPHSON  Math.  Diet., 
Isosceles  Triangle  is  a  Triangle  that  has  two  equal  Legs. 
1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Curve,  lastly,  the  legs  of 
curves  ..  ar«  either  of  the  parabolic  ur  hyperbolic  kind  :  an 
hyperbolic  leg,  being  that  which  approaches  infinitely 
towards  some  asymptote ;  a  parabolic,  that  which  has  no 
asymptote. 

c.  Gold-mining.  One  of  the  two  nearly  vertical 
lateral  prolongations  of  the  saddle  of  a  quartz-reef. 

1890  Melbourne^  Argus  16  June  fi/i  In  payable  saddle 
formations  a  slide  intersects  the  reef  above  the  saddle  coming 
from  the  west,  and  turning  east  with  a  wall  of  the  east  leg, 
where  the  leg  of  reef  is  observed  to  go  down  deeper. 

15.  Naitt.  a.  A  name  applied  to  various  short 
ropes  (see  quot.  1 794).    Leg  along  vsce  quot.  1 867). 

1627  CAVT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Grain,  v,  24   Legs  are  small 
ropes  put  thorow  the  bolt  ropes  of  the  maine  and  fore  saile, 
neere  to  a  foot  in  length,  spliced  each  end  into  the  other  in 
the  leech  of  the  saile,  hauing  a  little  eye  whereunto  the 
martnets  are  fastened  by  two  hitches.    1711  W.  SUTHERLAND 
^hipbttild.  Assist.  143    Cat-harping  Legs.      1794   Kinging 
fy  Seamanship  I.  169  Legs,  short  ropes  which  branch  out 
into  two  or  more  parts,  as  the  bowline-legs  or  bridles,  bunt-     i 
line-legs,  crowfoot -legs,  &c.    1860  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  VII.     ; 
113  The  two  meet  and  fall  to  deck  in  one  leg.     1867  SMYTH     i 
Sailors  Word-bk.,  Leg  along,  ropes  laid  on  end,  ready  for     j 
manning. 

b.  A  run  made  on  a  single  tack.     Chiefly  in    i 
long,  sftort  leg.     A  good  leg,  'a  course  sailed  on  a 
tack  which  is  near  the  desired  course*  (Webster, 
1897). 

1867  in  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.     1891  H.  HUTCHINSOS    ! 
Fairway  Isla nd  20  I'll  fetch  down  on  a  long  leg,  and  catch 
the  '  Pengelley  '  on  a  single  tack.     1895  Daily  News  8  July    I 
8/6  Valkyrie  ..  preferred  a  series  of  short  legs  ofTWemyss 
Bay  to  weather  the  Skelmorlie. 

III.  16.  attrib.  and  Comb.  Simple  attrib.,  as  /eg 
bath ;  objective  and  obj,  gen.,  as  leg-maker,  -trip-    \ 
ping\  locative,  as  leg-tired,  -weary  adjs.  ^so  leg-    \ 
weariness) ;  also  leg-like  adj. 

1869  CLARIDGE  Cold  Wetter-cure  56  ''Leg  Bath.  The  ] 
thighs  and  legs.. ought  to  be  put  into  a  bath.  1897  \yth, 
Cent.  Aug.  297  Others  unmistakably  *!eglike.  14  ..  Nom. 
in  Wr.-Wutcker  686/29  Hie  tibiariits,  Megmaker.  1737 
BRACKEN  Farriery  Impr.  (1757)  II.  149  If  he  ..  change  his 
Feet,  it  denotes  he  is  "Leg-tired.  1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust 
^1875)  I*-  '»•  211  He  overcame  In  *Ieg-tripping.  1880  \V. 
DAY  Racehorse  xix.  183  Horses  often  pull  up  lame  from 
'leg- weariness.  1755  SHEBBEARE  Lydia  (1769)  I.  243  The 


182 

exciseman  began  to  be  *leg-weary.  1800  '  ROLF  BOLDRF.- 
WOOD'  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  319  The  Jow,  hopeless,  leg- 
weary  jog. 

17.  Special  combinations :  leg-bird,  a  dial,  name 
for  the  Sedge  Warbler ;  leg-bone,  the  shin-bone, 
tibia  ;  leg-boot,  a  boot  for  a  horse,  covering  the 
leg  between  the  knee  and  hoof ;  leg-business 
slang,  ballet  -dancing;  leg-dollar  (see  qnot.  1687); 
leg-foot,  the  foot  of  a  post  or  the  like ;  leg-guard, 
a  protection  for  the  leg  ;  in  Cricket,  a  covering  for 
the  knee,  shin  and  ankle,  worn  by  the  batsmen  and 
wicket-keeper  as  a  protection  against  injury  from 
the  ball ;  leg-ill,  a  disease  of  sheep,  causing  lame 
ness;  leg-iron,  a  shackle  or  fetter  for  the  leg 
(whence  leg-ironed  adj.) ;  leg-look  =  prec. ;  t  leg 
money  (see  quot.) ;  leg-muff,  '  one  of  the  fleecy 
or  downy  puffs  or  tufts  about  the  feet  of  many 
humming-birds'  {Cent.  Diet.};  leg-pad  Cricket 
=  leg-guard;  fleg  payment  (see  quot.  and  cf. 
LEG-BAIL);  leg  piece,  f  (a]  in  //.,  greaves;  (b) 
Theatrical  slang  \  =  F.  piice  aux  jambes),  a  play 
in  which  '  leg-business '  is  prominent ;  leg -rest,  a 
contrivance  for  supporting  the  leg  of  an  invalid 
when  seated;  leg-rope  v.  (Austral.),  to  catch  an 
animal  by  the  leg  with  a  noosed  rope  ;  t  leg-saw 
(meaning  obscure) ;  leg-shield,  a  shield  to  pro 
tect  the  leg  from  being  crushed  against  the  bar 
rier  in  justing ;  leg-splint,  a  plate  of  armour  to 
protect  the  leg;  leg-wood  dial.,  large  branches 
cut  from  trees  (also  altrib.'} ;  leg-worm,  the 
GUINEA  WOKM  (q.v.)  which  attacks  the  legs.  Also 
LEG-HAK.VESS. 

1848  Zoohgist  VI.  2200  The  sedge  warbler,  a  '  "leg  bird  '. 
1885  in  SWAINKM  I'rir.'.  Names  Birds.  1615  CROOK K 
Rody  o/AInn  1003  The  whirle  and  the  *I,eg.bone  are  ioyned 
by  adarticulation.  1871  MRS.  ANN.  EDWARDES  Ought  we  to 
visit  her'  III.  i.  n  She  was.,  in  the  '  "Leg  Business ',  your 
Grace.  1670  Proclam.  in  Cochran- Patrick  Coinage  Scot. 
(1876)  II.  158  These  dollors  commonly  called  "leg  dollorn. 
1687  A.  HAIG  in  J.  Russell  Haigs  .\i.  (1881)  331  To  Daick, 
. .  a  rex-dollar  and  halfe  a  legg,  which  is  £04  .  06  .  o.  [Not?, 
A  rix-dollar  was  worth  £1  181.  Scots,  or  41.  joii  sterling ; 
a  leg-dollar  ,£2  i6r.,  or  4*.  8rf.  sterling.  The  latter  coin  was 
socalled  from  having  on  it  the  impression  of  a  man  in 
armour  with  one  leg,  the  other  being  covered  by  a  shield 
containing  a  coat  of  arms.]  Ibid.  332  A  *legg-dollar  for 


431  'Leg  ill.  1861  DICKKNS  Gt.  Expect,  xvi,  A  convict's 
•leg-iron  which  had  been  filed  asunder.  1884  E.  VATKS 
Recoil.  I.  iii.  115  Convicts  ..  handcuffed  and  "leg-ironed. 
i860  [MRS.  W.  P.  BYRNE]  Undercurrents  Overlooked  II.  218 
Manacles  and  chains,  whips  and  *leg-locks.  1812  Ex 
aminer  7  Sept.  575/1  If  not  able  to  pay  *leg  money,  or 
a  fee  for  knocking  off  the  irons  [at  Newgate).  1850  '  HAT  ' 
Cricket  .Man.  51  'Leg-pads.  1611  COTGR.,  Payer  en  gam- 
I'attcs,  to  make  *leg-paiments,  to  runne  away  in  debt.  1676 
HOBHKS  ///W  (1677)  151  His  "leg-pieces  he  down  to  th' 
anckles  ti'd,  With  silver  buckles  leg-pieces  of  brass.  1860 
GEO.  ELIOT  .Milton  Fl.  III.  8  Tom  advanced  before  him, 
carrying  the  'leg-rest.  1889  '  ROLF  BOLDREWOOD'  Robbery 
uiuler  Arms  (1890)  7  We  could  milk,  'leg-rope,  and  bail  up 
for  ourselves.  1661  Ktat.  Irel.  (1765)  II.  464  'Leg-saws  the 
piece  6s.  8rf.  1860  HEWITT  Anc.  Arm.  III.  390  The  Meg- 
shield  of  the  saddle  is  found  in  woodcut  No.  49.  1828-40 
TYTLER  Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  II.  78  Breastplate,  greaves,  and 
'leg-splints.  1872  T.  HARDY  Grtetav.  T.  I.  iii.  11876)  22  We 
shall  have  a  rare  'leg-wood  fire  directly.  1898  Oxford 
Cliron.  22  Jan.  I  A  large  number  of  Faggots  and  Legwood. 
1699  DAMPIER  I'oy.  II.  n.  79  Two  hairy  Worms  growing  in 
the  Authors  Leg.  Dangerous  'Leg-worms  in  the  West 
Indies.  1857  tr.  Kiichenmeistcr's  Afari.  Parasites  Hunt. 
Rt'dy  I.  398  Amongst  the  Germans  it  is  known  as  . .  the 
skin-worm, . .  leg-worm,  ..  and  Pharaoh's  worm. 

b.  in  Cricket:  leg  bail,  stump,  that  nearest 
the  batsman ;  leg  ball,  break,  a  ball  which  pitches 
on  or  breaks  from  the  leg  side ;  leg-bye  (see  I!VE 
i) ;  leg  hit,  stroke,  a  hit  to  leg  (hence  leg-hitler, 
•hitting  sbs.). 

1882  Daily  Tel.  27  May,  The  new-comer  . .  immediately 
afterwards  had  his  'leg-bail  removed.  1830  Miss  MITFOFD 
Village  Ser.  iv.  29  He  missed  a  'leg  ball  of  Ned  Smith's. 
1836  in  '  Bat  Cricket  Mutt.  (1850)  loo  Pilch  . .  wrote  down 
three  with  a  'leg  hit.  1843  '  A  WYKHAMIST  '  Pract.  Hints 
Cricket  17  He  will  soon  become  an  effective  "leg-hitter. 
IHd.,  On'leg-hitting.  183300  CLARKE NyrensCricketer's 
Guide  (1888)  23  A  ball  ..  pitched  on  the  inside  of  the  'leg 
stump. 

Leg  ,leg),  v.     [f.  LEG  sb] 

1.  tntr.  To  leg  it :  To  use  the  legs,  to  walk  fast 
or  run  ;  also  simply  to  leg  (Sc.  and  dial.). 

1601  DEACON  &  WALKER  .Spirits  4  Dh-els  3  Let  vs  legge 
it  a  little.  1790  I).  MORISON  Poems  7  The  wives  leg  name 
an'  trim  their  fires.  1837  HALIBURTON  Clocktn.  Ser.  i.  xxiv, 
He  was  a  leggin  it  off  hot  foot.  1899  R.  KIPLING  Stalky  ft 
Co.  i.  4  We're  goin'  along  the  cliffs  after  butterflies..  .We  're 
goin'  to  leg  it,  too.  You'd  better  leave  your  book  behind. 

t2.  To  leg  it,  to  'make  a  leg'.  To  leg  unto, 
to  bow  to  (indirect  passive  in  quot.).  O6i.  rare. 

1628  SIR  F.  HOBART  Kd-.v.  //.cclii,  [Theyl  Are  legg'd  and 
crouch'd  mito  for  feare  they  sting.  1633  SHIRLEY  Bird  in 
«  Cage  v.  i,  He'l  kisse  his  hand  and  leg  it. 

3.  trans.  To  propel  or  work  (a  boat)  through  a 
canal-tunnel  by  means  of  the  legs  (see  quot.  1861); 
to  navigate  (a  tunnel)  in  this  way;   also  to  leg  i 
through. 


lay  ashore 


LEGACY. 

1836  SIR  G.  HEAD  Home  Tour  144  Two  hours  is  the  time 
occupied  in  'legging'  a  boat  through.  1861  SMILES  En 
gineers  I.  441  note.  The  men  who  '  leg  '  the  boat  . .  lie  on 
their.backs  ..  and  propel  it  along  hy  means  of  their  feel 
pressing  against  the  top  or  sides  of  the  tunnel.  Ibiii.  II 
421  After  legging  Harecastle Tunnel.. the  men  were  usually 
completely  exhausted.  1885  Harper's  Ma*.  May  863/1  To 
'leg  through'  this  'ere  tunnel.  1891  V.  C.  COTES  2  Girls 
,m  Karge  86  A  little  . .  boy  was  lying  on  his  back,  legging 
the  boat  along. 

4.  To  leg  up  (a  yacht)  :  to  shore  up  or  support 
witlt  legs  or  props  when  in  dry  harbour. 

1886  K.  C.  LESLIE  Sea-painter's  Logvi.  68  To  1 
and  leg-up  a  yacht. 

5.  To  hit  on  the  leg.     (Cf.  WING  v.} 

1852  Black-,,:  Mag.  LXXII.  303  Those  (pebbles) aimed  at 
Ins  head  and  Ixxly  he  turned  aside,  and  jumped  over  those 
that  threatened  to  leg  him. 

6.  dial,  and  slang.    To  trip  up  (a  person)  by 
seizing  his  leg. 

1881  Sat.  Rev.  22  Apr.  488/1  The  policeman  ordered  them 
to  move  on. ..Presently  they  'legged  the  copper',  and  he 
fell  to  the  ground. 

Legable,  a.  rare—°.  [ad.  mod.L.  legabilis, 
f.  L.  Icgare  to  bequeath.]  (See  quot.) 

1721  BAILEV,  LegaHc,  that  is  not  intail'd  a_s  Hereditary, 
but  may  be  bequeathed  by  Legacy. 

Legacy  (le'gasi),  sb.  Forms :  4  legasy,  4-7 
-oie,  6  -eye,  -sey,  (//.  legacesi,  7  leagacie,  5- 
legacy.  [a.  OK.  legacie  a  legateship  (see  i  b), 
-=Sp.  legacia,  ad.  med.L.  Ifgalia  (see  -ACT)  the 
district  of  a  legate,  f.  legatus  LEGATE  sb.~\ 
I.  Legateship,  legation. 

1 1.  The  function  or  office  of  a  delegate  or  de 
puty.     (Cf.  EMBASSY  I.)  Obs. 

138*  WYCLIF  2  Cor.  v.  20  Therfore  we  ben  sett  in  legacie 
[L.  legation: /ung iiiiur}  ..  for  Crist.  1555  Knr.N  rtccatics 
133  As  I  passed  by  in  my  legacie  to  the  Soldane  of  Alcayr. 
1563-83  Yaw.  A.  tr  U.ll.  1.178/1  Who  . .  conferred  . .  with 
Tho.  Cromwell  to  associat  him  in  that  legacie. 

fb.  spec.  The  function  or  office  of  a  papal 
legate  ;  a  legateship.  To  send  in  legacy  :  to  send 
as  legate.  Legacy  of  the  cross :  see  LEGATE  sb.\  i. 

1387  TREVISA  Higrfcn  iRolls)  VI II.  260  f>is  Baldewyn  had  ' 
be  office  of  legacie  of  the  cros  [L.  cruets  lcxationefnngcns\. 
1537  THROGMORTON  Let.  to  Crounvtll  in  Froude  Hist. 
A«f.  (1858)  III.  228,  I  suppose  you  have  a  great  desire  for 
a  true  knowledge  of  his  mind  and  acts  in  this  legacy. 
(11548  HALL  Cliron.  (1809)  448  Innocent  Bishop  of  Rome 
had  sent  in  legacye  Adryan  of  Castella.  111561  G.  CAVEN 
DISH  li'ohey  (18931  174  A  strawe,  quoth  my  lord  of  Norfolk, 
for  your  legacye.  1577-87  HOLISSHED  Chron.  III.  920/1 
Two  great  crosses  of  siluer,  the  one  of  his  archbishoprike, 
the  other  of  his  legacie.  17*6  FIDDES  Wolsey  II.  189  There 
were  no  fires  in  Smitbfield  during  his  [Wolsey's]  I>egacy. 

1 2.  The   message  or  business  committed   to  a 
delegate  or  deputy.   Ol>s. 

1550  BALE  Eng.  Votaries  n.  75  b,  His  legacye  there  per- 
fourmed,  and  all  his  bagges  wele  stuffed,  he  returned  agayne 


gave  to  bame  giftis  mair  large  Thair  legacie  for  till  dis 
charge.  1599  MINSHEU  Sp.  Diet.,  Legacia,  a  legacy,  an 
embassage,  a  message  from  a  Prince,  c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad 
vn.  349  He  came,  and  told  his  Legacie.  1654  tr.  Martini's 
Conq.  China.  113  This  Legacy  comming  to  nothing,  . .  both 
parties  prepare  to  take  the  Field. 

f  3.  A  body  of  persons  sent  on  a  mission,  or  as 
a  deputation,  to  a  sovereign,  etc. ;  also,  the  act  of 
sending  such  a  body.  (Cf.  KMBASSY  3.)  Obs. 

C1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  vii.  (jfaiol'HS  Afinor)  555  In  Hs 
sammyne  tytne  com  legasy  to  vaspaciane  reuerenlly.  1582 
N.  T.  (Rheitns)  Luke  xiv.  32  Otherwise  whiles  he  is  yet 
farre  of,  sending  a  legacie,  he  asketh  those  things  that 
belong  to  peace.  1598  HAKLUYT  Voy.  I.  125  Offa  by  often 
legacies  solicited  Charles  le  Maigne  the  king  of  France,  to 
be  his  friend. 

H.  f4.  The  action  or  an  act  of  bequeathing 
=  BEQUEST  i.  Also  legacy  parole,  nuncupative 
bequest.  Obs. 

1494  FABVAN  Chron.  vi.  cciii.  313  Henry,  than  duke  of 
Burgoyne  . .  bequethed  bis  dukedome  vnlo  Kyng  Robert ; 
but  the  Burgonyons  withstode  that  legacy.  1606  HOLLAND 
Suetott.  86  Sundry  parcels  gave  hee  besides  by  legacie  parole. 

6.  A  sum  of  money,  or  a  specified  article,  given 
to  another  by  will;  -=  HECJUEST  2.  f  Formerly 
also  in  generalized  sense,  what  one  bequeaths. 

(,•1460  HENRYSON  Test.  Crescid  597  Quhen  he  had  hard 
hir  greit  infirmite  Hir  legacy  and  lamentation.  1514  PACE 
Let.  to  \Volsey  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  L  176  To  thin- 
tent  they  be  not  deprividde  off  suche  legaces  as  my  late  lorde 
didde  l>e<iue!:t  unto  them.  1577  H.  I.  tr.  Bnllinger's  Decades 
ir.v.  i62lhouart  leftwealthle  enough  by  thy  fathers  legacie, 
if  yl  thou  art  godly,  painful,  heedful  and  honest.  1590  SWIN- 
BLRNE  Treat.  Testaments  14  A  Legacie.  .is  a  gifte  lefte  by 
the  deceased,  to  bee  paide  or  performed  by  the  Executor,  or 
administrator.  1601  SHAKS.  9ml.  C.  III.  ii.  141  Bequeathing 
it  as  a  rich  Legacie  Vnlo  their  issue,  a  1660  C.  MAUNO 
in  lVood"s  Life  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  350  note.  I  have  given  Mr. 
Powell  £//.  for  a  legacie.  1770  yunius  Lett.  xl.  204  You 
have  paid  . .  his  legacy,  at  the  hazard  of  ruining  the  estate. 
1818  CRI  ISE  Digest  (ed.  21  I.  528  It  has  been  stated  that 
a  purchaser  is  bound  to  see  to  the  payment  of  legacies 
1858  LD.  ST.  LEONARDS  Handy  Bk.  Prop.  Law  xx.  155  The 
residue  greatly  exceeded  in  value  the  aggregate  amount  W 
all  the  legacies. 

b.  transf.  and  fig.  •  esp.  =  anything  handed 
down  by  an  ancestor  or  predecessor. 

c  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Fs.  LXXXIX.  x,  His  sonnes  . . 
Shall  find  like  blisse  for  legacie  bequeathed.  1697  DRYDEN 
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LEGALIZED. 


'  x.  1263  ForV>ear  thy  Threats,  my  Bus'ness  is  to 

dye;  But  first  receive  this  parting  Legacy,  He  said;  And 
straight  a  whirling  Dart  he  sent.  1711  ADDISON  Sfiect. 
No.  166  f  3  Books  are  the  legacies  that  a  great  Genius 
leaves  to  mankind.  1845  FORIJ  llandbk.  Spain  \.  9  One  of 
the  many  fatal  legacies  left  to  Spain  by  the  French,  was 
letc.J.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  Ixxxiv,  Leaving  great 
legacies  of  thought,  Thy  spirit  should  fail  from  off  the  globe. 
1863  W.  CJ.  BLAIKIK  Better  Days  Working  People  v.  ^1864) 
117  i'he  difficulty  has  left  sundry  legacies  behind  it. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  legacy-duty;  legacy- 
hunter,  -monger,  one  who  pays  court  to  old  and 
rich  persons  in  hope  of  obtaining  a  legacy;  so 
legacy-hunting. 

iBio  W.  CAMPBKLL  (title)  The  Value  of  Annuities  . .  with 
the  amount  of  the  several  Rates  of  "Legacy  Duty,  payable 
on  the  value  of  Annuities.  1894  LHLV  Stat.  Pract.  Utility 
1263  note,  Foreign  or  colonial  personalty  is  liable  to  legacy 
duty  if  [etc.].  1693  T.  POWKR  in  Dryderis  Juvenal  (1697) 
304  He  exercises  his  Satyrical  Vein  upon  the  Ha;redipet;c,  or 
*  Legacy-  Hunters.  1828  Miss  MITFOKD  KtfjbtfifScr.  in.  286 
Her  decline  was  rapid,  and  her  latter  days  much  tormented 
by  legacy-hunters.  1794  CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Wand.  Warwick 
105  To  stoop  to  the  pitiful  expedient  of  "legacy-hunting. 
1647  STAPVLTON  Juvenal  287  Which  made  Coranos,  like  a 
common  captator  or  *  legacy-monger,  court  his  owne  sonne. 

fLe'gacy,^-  Obs.  Also  6legace,  -asy.  [f.prec.] 

1.  trans.  To  send  as  a  legate. 

1563  FOXE  A.  $•  M.  1373/2  You  are  legasycl  by  thautoritie 
of  the  Pope. 

2.  a.  To  give  or  leave  as  a  legacy,     b.  To  be 
queath  a  legacy  to. 

1546  Wills  ff  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1835)  126  The  reste  of 
all  my  goodes  not  beinge  legaced  no*  gyuen.  1594  NASHK 
Unfort.  Trav.  'Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  185  Where  yet  lining,  hee 
might  behold  his  flesh  legacied  amongst  the  foules  of  the 
aire.  1623  tr.  Envine's  Theat.  Hon.  ix.  vi.  392  Inheritances 
might  be  legacied  to  them.  1643  Sig  T.  BROWSE  Relig. 
Mfd.  IL  §  3  My  acquired  parts  must  perish  with  my  self, 
nor  can  be  Legacied  among  my  honoured  Friends.  1798 
JANE  AUSTEN  Northang.  Abb.  (1833)  II.  xv.  206  Her  inti 
macy  there  had  made  him  seriously  determined  on  her  being 
handsomely  legacied  hereafter.  1886  A.  G.  MURDOCH  Read 
ings  Ser.  i.  (ed.  2)  29  The  ten  pounds  legacied  to  . .  Kate 
Dalrymple. 

Legal  (Irgal),  a.  [ad.  L.  legalis  (perh.  through 
F.  If  gal t  recorded  from  i4th  c.),  f.  leg-*  lex  law. 
The  popular  OK.  representative  of  the  L.  adj.  was 
/«'<*/,  loial :  see  LEAL,  LOYAL.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  law  ;  falling  within  the 
province  of  law. 

1529  MORE  Dyaloge  i.  Wks.  161/2  Albeit  the  matter  of  the 
precepte  is  morall  and  the  daie  legall,  so  that  it  maie  be 
chaunged,  yet  wil  . .  no  man  thinke  [etc.].  1665  BOVLE 
Oicas.  Rtfl.  Introd.  Pref.  (1848)  29  To  make  use  of  a  Legal 
Artifice  to  hinder,  .the  Publication.  1671  MILTON  Samson 
313  [God]  hath  full  right  to  exempt  Whomso  it  pleases  him 
. .  From  National  obstriction,  without  taint  Of  sin,  or  legal 
debt.  17*8  VENEER  Sincere  Penitent  Pref.  7  Sharp  rebukes 
and  legal  severities.  1765  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  I.  i.  18  The 
rudiments  of  legal  knowledge.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2) 
VI.  238  A  system  of  legal  construction  had  been  established 
in  former  cases.  i838THiRLWALL<rr«r#  IV.  135  One  Mene- 
cles  having  raised  some  legal  objection  to  the  decree.  1844 
H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India  I.  241  Debarred  from  the  aid 
of  the  legal  advisers  of  the  state.  1849  MACAULAV  Hist. 
Eng.  iv.  I.  452  His  legal  knowledge,  .was  merely  such  as 
he  had  picked  up.  1861  GRAHAM  Enf.  Word  Kk.  Introd.  " 

Words 

189871, 
ad  vice. 

^jb.  Legal  man:  =  LawLatin/<£"a//.r^0w0,aman 
who  has  full  legal  rights,  being  neither  outlawed, 
excommunicated,  nor  in  any  way  disqualified  from 
appearing  in  courts  of  law.  So  legal  person. 

1660  R.  COKE  Power  $  Snbj.  183  Let  the  Minister  of  the 
Bishop  and  his  Clerks  come  thither  ..  with  legal  men  of 
that  province.  1689  B.  JOHNSON  Rem.  Sherlock's  Bit.  40 
The  next  thing  requisite  to  a  Person  being  Commissionated 
is  that  he  be  a  Legal  Person. 

c.  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  the  profes 
sion  of  the  law. 

1819  BYRON  Juan  i.  clxiv,  As  he  (the  attorney)  revolv'd 
the  case,  The  door  was  fasten'd  in  his  legal  face.  1837 
DICKENS  Pickiv.  Iv,  As  all  this  here  property  is  a  wery  great 
temptation  to  a  legal  gen'l'm'n.  Mod.  Whether  he  is  a 
lawyer  or  not,  he  seems  to  have  a  legal  mind. 

d.  nonce-uses.  Observant  of  law;  devoted  to  law. 
1872  BAGEitor  Physics  4-  Pol.  (1876)  218  luich  generation 

must  be  born  better  tamed,  more  calm,  more  capable  of 
civilisation—in  a  word,  more  legal  than  the  one  before  it. 
1873  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  Eng.  (1896)  II.  xiv.  in  Edward 
was  by  instinct  a  lawgiver,  and  he  lived  in  a  legal  age. 

2.  Such   as   is  required   or   appointed    by  law  ; 
founded  upon  law;  deriving  authority  from  law. 
Legal  charity,  relief  dispensed  underthe  Poor  Laws. 

1610  HEALEV  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  xxi.  viii.  (1620)  793 
What  more  legall  and  fixed  order  doth  any  part  of  nature 
keepe?  1651  BAXTER  Inf.  Bapt.  14  It  [a  marriage]  is  not 
compleat  till  the  legall  conjunction  or  solemnizing,  a  1680 
BUTLER  Rem.  (1750)  I.  202  Assume  the  legal  Right  to  dis 
engage  From  all  H  had  contracted  under  Age.  168.  in 
Somers  Tracts  I.  273  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  it  is  a 
legal  House  without  them ;  for  a  House  of  Commons  of 
forty  Persons  is  a  legal  House.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler 
No.  153  r  ii  Preparing  to  take  a  legal  possession  of  his 
fortune.  1771  Junius  Lett.  xliv.  239  There  is  no  . .  legal 
power  without  a  legal  course  to  carry  it  into  effect.  1834 
HT.  MARTINEAU  Moral  \\.  67  There  are  many  who  believe 
that  an  immediate  abolition  of  our  legal  charity  would  cause 
less  misery  than  its  long  continuance.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON 
Brit.  India  I.  447  All  disputes  were  referable  to  legal 
tribunals.  1875  JEVONS  Money  (1878)  207  A  bill  of  lading 
entitles  the  legal  holder  of  it  to  certain.. packages  of  goods. 


ords  of  Latin  origin  relating  to  legal  and  military  affairs. 
98  Eclectic  Mag.  LXVII.  603  Protected,  .by  skillful  legal 


b.  Legal  tender :  coin  or  other  money,  which  a 
creditor  is  bound  by  law  to  accept,  when  tendered 
in  payment  of  a  debt.     Also  attrib. 

1740  W.  DOUGLASS  Disc.  Cnrr.  Brit.  Plant.  Amer.  6  The 
Court  of  France  were  obliged  to  ordain,  that  there  should  be 
no  other  legal  Tender  but  Silver-Coin.  i&i6Act  $6Geo.  ///, 
c.  68  §  12  Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  Silver  Coin  of 
the  Realm  should  IMJ  a  legal  Tender  by  Tale,  . .  to  any 
Amount  not  exceeding  the  Sum  of  Forty  Shillings.  1833 
Act  34-4  Will.  IV,  c.  98  §  6  A  Tender  of  a  Note  or  Notes 
of  the  ..  {Sank  of  England  ..  shall  be  a  legal  Tender,  to 
the  Amount  expressed  in  such  Note  or  Notes.  1865  H. 
PHILLIPS  Amer.  Paper  Cvrr.  II.  49  The  Virginia  conven 
tion  had  made  the  continental  bills  a  legal  tender.  1870 
Ad  33  I'ict.  c.  10  §  4  A  tender  of  payment  of  money. .shall 
be  a  legal  tender — In  the  case  of  gold  coins  for  the  payment 
of  any  amount :  In  the  case  of  silver  coins  for  a  payment 
of  an  amount  not  exceeding  forty  shillings.  ..In  the  case  of 
bronze  coins  for  a  payment  of  an  amount  not  exceeding  one 
shilling.  1870  A".  Amer.  Re?1.  Jan.  8  The  objectionable 
features  of  legal-tender  laws. 

c.  That  is  such  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 

1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  .S'//<>/xxxvi,  Miss  lirass.  .had  passed 
her  life  in  a  kind  of  legal  childhood. 

d.  Such  as   is   recognized   by  'law*  as  distin 
guished  from  (  equity '. 

1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  I.  386  Having  treated  of  legal 
and  customary  estates,  we  now  come  to  discuss  the  nature 
and  properties  of  what  are  called  equitable  estates.  1827 
JAKMAN  Powell's  Devises  II.  153  A  general  devise  of  real 
estate,  .passed  the  legal  estate  in  land*  of  which  the  devisor 
was  mortgagee  in  fee.  1875  DICKY  Real  Prop.  vii.  §  4.  293 
The  legal  estate  is  vested  in  the  trustee,  in  trust  for  the 
cestiii  f/ttt'  trust,  who  has  the  equitable  estate. 

3.  Permitted}  or  not  forbidden,  by  law;  lawful. 
1647  CLAKF.NDON  Hist.  Reb.  \.  §  ii  It  is  as  legal  . .  for  the 

king  to  pardon,  as  for  the  party  to  accuse.  1671  L.  ADDISON 
W,  Barbary  35  His  fuurth  was  a  Virgin  Daughter  of.., 
which  made  up  the  legal  number  of  four,  so  many  being 
allowed  by  their  Prophet.  1691  L*K:KK  Lower.  Interest 
(1692)  9  The  Lender  . .  will  rather  lend  it  to  the  Hanker  at 
the  legal  Interest,  than  [etc.].  1817  W.  SKI.WYN  Law  AV\/ 
Prins  (ed.  4)  II.  970  If  it  were  a  le^al  capture,  they  were 
entitled  [to  a  return  of  premium].  1844  H.  H.  WILSON 
Brit.  India  III.  260  The  periods  fixed  for  the  regular  gaol- 
deliveries  had  been  protracted  beyond  the  legal  limit*-.  1849 
RUSKIN  Sri1.  Lamps  iv.  §  14.  106  Those  false  forms  of  de 
coration  which  are  most  dangerous  in  our  modern  architec 
ture  as  being  legal  and  accepted. 

4.  Theol.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Mosaic  law; 
existing  under  or  founded  upon  that  law.     b.  Of, 
pertaining  to,  concerned  with,  or  based  upon  the 
law  of  works,  i.e.  salvation  by  works,  as  opposed 
to  salvation  by  faith,     j  Of  persons:  Upholding 
the  law  of  works. 

?«  1500  Chester  PL  viii.  290  Rites  Ceremoniall  of  the  old 
Testament,  with  legall  obseruacon  shall  vtterly  cease.  1640 
J.  DYKE  Worthy  Commnn.  195  Paul  . .  for  legall  righteous- 
nesse,  a  man  before  men  unblameuble.  ((1651  J.  SMITH 
Set.  Disc.  vii.  349  Under  the  gospel  there  are  many  that  tlo 
judaize,  are  of  as  legal  and  servile  spirits  as  the  Jews.  1659 
PEARSON  Cretd1  (1839)  184  Neither  could  he  be  opposed  to 
the  legal  priest,  as  not  dying  himself,  but  giving  another. 
1666  Bi'NVAN  Grace  Ab.  F  45  These  [Ranters]  would  . .  con 
demn  me  as  legal  and  dark.  1756  LAW  Lett.  Import.  Subj. 
154  What  fully  to  tell  you,  that  you  are  only  in  a  legal  stale, 
unless  he  could  prove  to  you  that  [etc.].  1786  A.  GIB  Sacr. 
Contewpl.  i.  in.  ii.  124  A  legal  bias  toward  a  doing  for  life, 
in  opposition  to  a  believing  on  Christ  for  life.  1884  FALK- 
BAIRN  Catholicism  (1899)26  Christ  without  any  of  the  notes 
distinctive  of  sacerdotal  and  legal  piety. 

5.  quasi-j/».    Something  connected  with  law;  a 
legal  formality  ;  a  legal  notice.     Also  in  Sc.  Lawt 
short  for  legal  reversion  :  see  KEVEKSIOX. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  \V.  1531)  5  Our  lorde  wolde  not 
that  we  sholde  take  the  drosse  of  the  lawe  of  Moyses, 
neyther  the  cerymonyes,  nor  legalles  and  cuslomes.  1822 
SCOTT  Fort.  Nigt'l  x,  If  it  [the  money]  is  not  raised,  there 
will  be  an  expiry  of  the  legal,  as  our  lawyers  call  it.  1896 
Daily  News  30  Dec.  10/2  A  Gentleman  who  has  influence 
with  advertisers  and  is  successful  in  obtaining  Prospectuses, 
LegaU,  and  Auctions. 

Legalism  (Irgaliz'm).     [f.  LEGAL  +  -ISM.] 

1.  Theol.  Applied  reproachfully  to  the  principles 
of  those  who  are  accused  of  adhering  to  the  Law 
as  opposed  to  the  Gospel ;  the  doctrine  of  justi 
fication  by  works,  or  teaching  which  savours  of 
that  doctrine. 

1838  Eraser's  Mag.  XVII.  748  The  theory  of  Dissenters 
is  national  legalism;  the  theory  of  Churchmen  is  national 
gospel.  1856  R.  S.  VAUGHAN  Mystics  (1860)  II.  x.  i,  The 
frigid  legalism  of  the  creed  of  Islam.  1861  TRENCH  7  CJi. 
Asia  83  The  first  great  battle  which  the  Church  had  to 
fight  was  with  Jewish  legalism.  &jkMm£m.Maf.  XXXIV. 
533  A  new  system  of  Christian  legalism  arose  which  reigned 
for  centuries,  xooi  Expositor  Jan.  12  It  is  by  its  relation 
to  legalism  that  Paul  has  to  define  Christianity. 

2.  A  disposition  to  exalt  the  importance  of  law 
or  formulated  rule  in  any  department  of  action. 

1878  R.  H.  HUTTON  Scott  i.  3  That  disposition  towards. . 
legalism  of  mind.  1885  DICEY  Lect.  Stud.  Laiv  Const.  160 
Federalism,  lastly  means  legalism  . .  the  prevalence  of  a 
spirit  of  legality  among  the  people.  1898  A  f /antic  Monthly 
LXXXII.  444/2  Englishmen  and  Americans  . .  are  pro 
foundly  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  legalism. 

Legalist  (Irgalist).     [f.  LEGAL  +  -IST.] 
1.   Theol.  An  adherent  or  advocate  of  legalism  ; 
one  who  believes  in  or  inclines  to  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  works. 

1646  E.  F[ISHER]  Mod.  Divinity  Title-p.,  Wherein  every 
one  may  cleerly  see  how  far  he  . .  deserveth  the  name  of 
Legalist.  1651  BAXTER  Saints'  R.  i.  i.  §  6  (ed.  2)  8  To 
make  Salvation  the  end  of  Duty,  is  to  be  a  Legalist.  1678 


R.  BARCLAY  AfoL  Quakers  viii.  §  8.  252  There  were  no  dif 
ference.,  betwixt  those  who  are  under  the  Gospel,  and  meer 
Legalists.  i8z6  J.  JAY  Chr.  Contemplated  m.  78  They 
were  not  Antinomians :  they  were  not  Legalists.  1860 
TRF.NCH  Serm.  ll'estm.  Abb.  xxxii.  370  He  is  not  afraid  of 
being  called  a  legalist,  a  preacher  of  good  works,  instead 
of  a  preacher  of  faith.  1879  KARRAK  *S7.  Panl\\.  73  Be 
coming  a  Jew  to  the  Jews,  a  legalist  to  legalists. 

2.  A  stickler  for  legality. 

1865  Pall  Mall  G.  19  Dec.  i  They  are  so  far  from  being 
disorderly  that  they  are  the  most  prudish  of  legalists. 

3.  a.  One  versed  in   the  law  ;    one  who  views 
tilings  from  a  legal  standpoint. 

1829  SOUTHEV  All  for  Love  ix.  xxii,  A  sorry  legalist  were 
he  Who  could  not  in  thy  boasted  plea  Detect  its  fatal  flaw. 
1838  D.  JF.KKOLD  Men  C/iarac.,  J.  Knnnymede  ii.  Wks.  1^64 
111.  174  John,  however,  could  not  silently  assent  to  the 
position  of  the  legalist.  1861  GKN.  P.  THUMI>SI>V  Audi  Alt. 
III.  clxvi.  187  No  legalist  dares  maintain  that  [etc.J.  1897 
KAIKHAIKN  Catholicism  (1899)  473  The  whole  attitude  was 
. .  that  of  the  legalist  rather  than  the  moralist. 

b.  An  officer  of  the  law  ;  a  bailiff,  jocular. 

1835 /»'/,«*;.'.  Mag.  XXXVII.  867  The  prostrate  legalist 
. .  lay  motionless. 

Hence-  Le  grali'stic«.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  legal 
ist  ;  characterized  by  legatism. 

1882-3  SCIIAI-T  Kncytl.  Relig.  Kmnvl.  III.  1770  Legalistic 
Jewish  Christians.  1894  Thinker  V.  439  Malacln  was  com 
pelled  to  raise  his  voice  against  the  extreme  legalistic  stand 
point. 

Legality  (1/gce-liti).  Also  5  legalite,  6  lega- 
litee.  [ad.  f  directly  or  through)  F.  tt£alitft  mtrd. 
J,.  legalis t  i.  L.  legalis  I.KGAL.] 

1.  Attachment  to  or  observance  of  law  or  rule. 
£1460(1.  ASHHY  Dicta  PliHos.   1126  Poems  94  A[iulJ  for 

trout  he  a[ml]  noble  legalite  [L.  et  propter  veritateM  ft 
legalitatem\.  1656  r>Loi'M  Glossogr.^  Legality,  the  keep 
ing  the  Law.  1849  RLSKIN  .SVr-.  Lamps  iii.  §  3.  65  Much 
contest  between  two  schools,  one  affecting  originality,  and 
the  other  legality.  1859  M"-i.  Liberty  ii.  (1865)  29/1  It 
made  an  idol  of  asceticism,  which  has  been  gradually  com 
promised  away  into  one  of  legality. 

b.  Theol.  Insistence  on  the  letter  of  the  law ; 
relinnce  on  works  for  salvation,  rather  than  on  tree- 
grace.  Also  personified. 

1678  UrxvAN  Pilgr.  i.  29  He  to  whom  them  wast  sent 
for  ease,  being  byname  Legality.  1771  KLKTCHEK  Checks 
Wks.  1795  11.  200,  I  have  heard  them  cry  out  against  the 
Legality  of  their  wicked  hearts. 

C.  The  spirit  or  way  of  thinking  characteristic 
of  the  legal  profession  ;  //.  points  of  manner  m 
speech  indicative  of  this. 

1880  W.  COKY  Mod.  Kng.  Hist.  i.  225  Legality  delights  in 
the  ingenious  contrivance  of  delays.  1893  D.  C.  MUKKAY 
Time's  Rwenges  III.  xlvii.  a6S  Their  militarisms  ami 
k-galities  made  the  more  . .  sentimental-minded  folk  alto 
gether  ill  at  ease.  * 

2.  The  quality  of  being  legal  or  in  conformity 
with  the  law;  lawfulness.     In  early  use,  Legiti 
macy. 

1533-4  Act  25  f/en.  /"///,  c.  22  §  i  The  right  legalitee  of 
the  succession.  16370.  Dow  Innov.  Charged  upon  Lh.  y 
State  Pref.,  The  legality  of  the  bishops  exercising  theif 
jurisdictions.  1642  Ki  I.I.EK  Holy  <y  Prof.  St.  in.  xiii.  j8j 
In  these,  as  in  all  doubtful  recreations,  be  well  assured 
first  of  the  legality  of  them.  */ 1677  UAKKOW  Popt'sSnprtm. 
u6tk>)  340  By  signifying  their  approbation,  .concerning,  -the 
legality  of  their  Ordination.  1792  SIR  \V.  H.  ASHURBT  in 
Term  AV/.  IV.  sgs  The  expences  of  litigating  the  leg;»)h> 
of  the  fine.  1838  TIIIRLWAI.L  Greece  III.  339  The  legality 
of  tReir  conduct  had  been  virtually  recognised  by  the 
Kleans.  1863  H.  Cox  Instit.  i.  ix.  213  To  try  the  legality 
of  the  proceedings  ..  against  him.  1871  FREEMAN  Norm. 
Conq.  (1876)  IV.  xvii.  54  It  was  the  master-piece  of  William'* 
policy  of  outward  legality. 

3.  //.  Obligations  imposed  by  law. 

1855  Cornwall  243  Mines  not  so  conducted  are  established 
under  the  provision  of  the  joint-stock  act,  and  shareholders 
in  them  become  liable  to  its  legalities. 

4.  slang.  The  name  of  a  gambling  game. 

1888  Pull  Mall  G.  30  May  2/2  Betting  on  the  tape  is 
qiiite  a  tame  affair  in  comparison  to  'legality'  ..  At  the 
1  legality '  table  I  saw  a  per>on,  whom  I  [etc.]. 

Legalize  (U'galaiz),  v.     [f.  LEGAL  +-IZB.] 
1.  trans.  To  make  legal  or  conformable  to  law ; 
to  invest  with  the  authority  of  law ;  to  authorize, 
justify,  sanction. 

(11716  SOUTH  Sertn.  (1723)  VII.  75  The  conditions  re 
quired  to  legalize  such  a  defence  of  ourselves  and  fortunes. 
1791  MACKINTOSH  I'ind.  Gallic.  Wks.  1846  III.  143  It.. 

**..  .       i          i-_     .i__    .        .   _r   .i-  _   i i u:^u .«,1  :<• 


.sgalised.    1884  Si  i.  

L.  816/1  The  intention  of  the  Legislature  to  legalise,  .mere 
games  of  skill. 

2.  To  imbue  with  the  spirit  of  the  (Mosaic)  law; 
to  pervert  in  the  spirit  of  legalism.  rare. 

1774  FLETCHER  Grace  *  Justice  Wks.  1795  IV.  181  What, 
will  you  still  persist  to  legalize  the  gospel  V 

•(  3.  intr.  To  practise  as  a  lawyer,  nonce-use. 

1855  Cornwall  244  Jobson  still  legalizes  in  Gray's  Inn. 

Hence  Le  g-aliza  tion,  the  action  of  legalizing. 

1805  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  III.  286  As  soon  as  he  has 
completed  the  form  of  legalization.  1848  MILL  Pol,  Econ. 
m.  xxxiii.  §  3  (1876)  389  The  legalization  of  joint  stock 
associations  uith  limited  liability.  1862  M.  HOPKINS 
Hawaii  373  The  open  encouragement  and  legalisation  of 
vice. 

Legalized  (Uijalaad),  ///.  a.    [f.  LEGALIZE 

+  -EJJ  1.  J 


LEGALLY. 


LEGATIVE. 


1.  Made  legal,  sanctioned  by  law.     Of  a  wife  : 
Legally  married. 

1788  H,  WALFOLE  Retain,  ii.  20  The  extreme  outward 
devotion  of  the  duchess  ..  seems  to  announce  a  legalized 
wife.  1806  Weekly  Pol  it.  AY?/.  27  Dec.  947  The  recruiting 
service,  this  legalized  crimping.  1828  SKWKLL  Oxford 
Prize  Ess.  2  Legali/ed  facilities  for  divulging  the  property 
and  resources  of  individual^.  1878  OQXVDKN  Stud.  Lit.  ^32 
The  Church  remained  in  the  legalised  servitude  to  which 
Napoleon  had  reduced  it. 

2.  Imbued  with  the  legal  spirit. 

1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  ix,  The  doctrines  of  a  legalised 
formalist,  such  as  Saddletree. 

Legally  (l/"*gali),   adv.     [f.    LEGAL  +  -LY*.] 

In  a  legal  manner;  according  tolaw,  lawfully.  Also, 
in  a  legal  sense;  from  the  point  of  view  of  law. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Cafoitfs  Inst.  111.  xxii.  (1634)  460  Hee,. 
bindeth  not  himselfe  with  a  certaine  law  to  call  all  men 
legallie.  16x2  T.  Scon-  He/g.  Pismire  i  That  man  might 
. .  performe  actions  ..  legally  according  to  a  rule.  1647 
CLARENDON  Hist.  J\el>.  n.  §  68  The  King  was  as  Legally 
possessed  of  that  Right,  as  of  any  thing  else  he  had.  1713 
BEBKKLEV  Hylas  <y  Ph.  iii.  Wks.  1871  I.  332  Putting  a 
criminal  legally  to  death,  is  not  thought  sinful.  1766 
GOI.USM.  Vic.  W.  xxxi,  1  never  was  legally  married  to  any 
woman.  1818  CKUISK  Digest  fed.  21  VI.  24  His  trustees 
would  be  legally  seised  according  to  the  uses  of  his  will. 
1834  PKINGLK  A  jr.  .Sfc.  v,  190  The  laws  of  Holland  had., 
prohibited  the  aborigines  from  being  legally  sold.  1845 
S.  AUSTIN  Ranktfs  Hist.  Kef.  II.  213  They  determined  to 
pursue  the  matter  legally  before  the  judges. 

Le'galness.  rare.   [f.  LEGAL  + -NESS.]   =  LF- 

UALITV  (in  tjuot.  sense  i  b). 

a  1665  J.  GOODWIN  Filled  ?<•.  the  Spirit  (1867)  387  They 
impute  Icgalness,  as  they  call  it  ..to  the  ministry,  under 
which  they  have  no  mind  to  contiiHie.  1727  in  UAILKY 
I  vol.  11). 

Legantine  (le'g*ntin),  a.  fas  if  ad.  Lat.  tyj>e 
t/fganftnus,  f.  fcgant-,  pr.  pple.  Qilegtire :  see  LKG ATE 
and  -INK.]  Incorrect  synonym  of  LEGATING. 

1533-4  Act  25  Hen.  I '///,  c.  21  '§  i  Jurisdictions  legantlne. 
a  1562  G.  CAVENDISH  ll'olsey  (18931  65  There  was  made 
a  solempne  procession,  and  my  lord  Card y nail  went  pre 
sently  in  the  same,  apparelled  in  his  k-gautyn  ornaments. 
1641  M  ii.i  ON  Animal'.  Wks.  1851  111.  229  Sending.. 
Hishops  and  Archbishops,  .with  a  kind  of  Legantine  power. 
1759  HL'MK  Hist.  hng.  (1778)  IV.  16  Wolsey  ..  erected  an 
office,  which  he  called  the  legantine  court.  1769  ROBERTSON 
Chas.  yt  III.  xi.  304  To  exercise  his  legantine  functions 
with  the  most  ample  power.  1847  YKOWELL  Anc.  Brit.  Ch. 
XL  1 18  The  summons  . .  to  attend  a  legantine  Council.  1868 
STANLEY  Westm.  Abb.  vi.  (ed.  2)  517  They  met  ..  under  his 
IWolsey'sJ  Legantine  authority. 

Legal* ,  obs.  form  of  LEDGER. 

t  Legata'rian,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  med.L. 
legatan-us  i.  legattts  LEGATE)  +-AN.]  Of  or  per 
taining  to  a  legate  or  deputy. 

1766  AMORV  y.  B  uncle  (1770)  IV.  83  Jesus  Christ  came 
with  a  legatarian  power  from  God,  the  Supreme  IJeing,  to 
declare  iiis  will  to  mankind. 

Legatary  le-gatari),  a.  and  sb.  Also  6-7 
legatarie,  6,  8  legatory,  (~  ligatory,  8  lego- 
tiry).  [ad.  L.  Kgatarhts,  f,  legat-itm  a  bequest, 
f.  legare  to  bequeath.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  bequest ;  of  the 
nature  of  a  bequest. 

1676  R.  DIXON  Two  Testaments  30  The  Promissory  and 
Legatary  part  thereof  [Gods  Testament]  was  the  second 
time  confirmed  by  a  solemn  Oath.  1818  CRUISE  Digest 
ied.  2)  VI.  201  The  testator  intended  to  use  his  subsequent 
words  of  recommendation  in  a  legatary  sense. 

B.  sb.  One  to  whom  a  bequest  is  left ;  a  legatee. 
1542  RECOHDE  Gr.  Aries  (1575)  411  The  mind  of  the  Tes- 

tatour  is  to  be  taken  fauorably,  for  the  ayde  of  the  lega-  I 
torles  [1646  ligatories]  when  there  ryseth  suche  doubts. 
1570  DEK.  Math.  Pref.  n  Contributed  by  the  legataries  to 
the  heire.  1615  DONNE  Serin,  cxlii.  V.  538  I'ut  if  those 
goods  be  liable  to  other  debts,  the  legaiaries  shall  have 
no  profit.  1700  Rhode  1st.  Col.  Rec.  (1858)  III.  424  If  any 
executor  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  appear,  .upon  the  com 
plaint  of  a  legatory.  1726  AYLIFFE  Parergon  21  As  when 
a  Man  makes  his  Debtor  his  universal  Heir  or  Legatary. 
1795  WYTHK  Decis.  Virginia  26  The  Law  supposes  the 
benevolence  of  the  testator  toward  the  legatary  to  have 
continued.  iSoxLevity  $  Sorrow  II.  148  (F.  H.)  Legatary. 

Legate  (le'gA),  J<M  Also  2-7  legal,  (6  lyget). 
[a.  OF.  legatt  ad.  L.  legatus^  pa.  pple.  of  legare  to 
send  as  a  deputy  (also,  to  bequeath).] 

1.  An  ecclesiastic  deputed  to  represent  the  Pope 
and  armed  with  his  authority,  -f-  Legate  of  the 
cross  :  one  entitled  to  have  a  cross  borne  before 
him,  as  an  emblem  of  dignity. 

1154  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1123  (Laud  MS.)  On  pa  ilca  tyma 
com  an  Legal  of  Rome  Henri  wxs  jehaten.  c  1205  LAV. 
24501  Of  Rome  he  wes  legal  and  of  ban  hirede  prelat. 
a  1300  Cursor  M,  29358  Alle  baa  lais  hand  on  clerk  be- 
houis  ga  to  be  papc  or  his  legate,  lo  soilled  be.  1387 
TKEVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  115  Bonefas,  archebisshop  of 
Canterbury,  bat  was  legal  of  be  croys.  1516  Plumfiton 
Corr.  (Camden)  217  Ther  comes  a  lyget  from  Rome  to  my 
lord  Cartdenall.  1595  SHAKS.  John  v.  ii.  65  Looke  where 
the  holy  Legate  comes  apace.  1638  Penit.  Con/,  xii.  (1657) 
323  In  his  dayes  there  entred  this  Kingdom  a  Legal  from 
Rome.  ai745  SWIFT  Hist.  Stephen  in  Lett.  (1768)  IV.  291 
Henry  the  youngesl  was  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  the 
pope's  legate  in  England.  1754  HUMB  Hist.  Eng.  (1762)  I. 
244  The  Pope  ..  made  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  his 
legate.  1875  TENNYSON  O.  Mary  in.  i,  I  hear  this  Legate's 
coming  To  bring  us  absolution  from  the  Pope. 

b.  The  ruler  of  a  legation,  i.  e.  one  of  the  pro 
vinces  of  the  Papal  States. 


1653  H.  COCAN  Scarlet  Gown  85  Urban,  .sent  him  Legate 
to  the  City  of  Ferrara.  1670  G.  H.  tr.  Hist.  Cardinals  11. 
in.  188  Ai  present  he  is  Legal  of  Fenara,  a  considerable 
Legation.  1756  7  tr.  Keyslers  Trav.  (1760)  III.  243  The 
most  illustrious  Domenico  Maria  Cursi  being  legate.,  of 
Ravenna. 

c.  Legate  a  (or  f  tie)  latere  (f  also  in  semi-Eng 
lish  or  English  form,  of  latere  >  oj  the  side)  :  the 
designation  of  a  legate  of  the  highest  class,  one 
whose  acts  are  regarded  as  virtually  those  of  the 
Pope  himself. 

1521  AHP.  WARHAM  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  I.  239 
Which  wer  forboden  by  your  Graces  auctoritie  as  Legate 
de  latere  o.  the  See  apostolique.  1328  ROY  Red?  me  (Arb.) 
50  He  hath  a  tytle  of  S.  Cecile,  And  is  a  Legate  of  latere. 
a  1550  Image  I&ocr.  iv.  28  in  Skeltotts  Wks.  11843)  II.  439 
And  then  the  Cardinall  With  tytles  all  of  pride,  As  legates 
«f  the  side.  1554  Act  i  <y  2  /'//.  *  Mary  c.  8  §  r  The  Pope's 
Holiness.  ..sent  hither,  .the  Lord  Cardinal  Pool,  Legate  de 
latere.  1670  G.  H.  tr.  Hist.  Cardinals  i.  m.  77  Any  Car 
dinal  that  goes  Legat  a  latere  to  any  Foreign  State.  1708 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4444/2  The  Pope  chang'd  his  design  of  send 
ing  a  Legate  Latere  to  her  Majesty.  1839  KKICHTLEY  Hist. 
Eng.  I.  133  A  further  hardship  was  the  sending  of  special 
ministers,  legates  *  a  latere '. 

trans/  1618  T.  AHAMS  Heaven  made  sure  Wks.  (16291 
904  These  [God's  ministersjare  Lfgatia  latere — Dispencers 
of  the  Mysteries  of  Heauen. 

2.  gen.  An  ambassador,  delegate,  messenger. 
1382  WYCLIF  Isa    Ivii.  9  Thou,  .sentist  thi  legates  aferr. 

c  1400  Dt-str.  Troy  5038  The  dishonour  ye  did  to  my  dere 
legal.  (-1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  2732  Legales  with 
letters  aftir  him  went.  1579  LYLY  Eiiphnes  (Arb.1  146 
A  certeine  Gentleman  heere  in  Athens  invited  ihe  kings 
Legals  lo  a  costly  and  sumptuous  feast.  1671  L.  ADUISON 
//'.  Barl'ary  119  We  gave  also  to  your  Legates  two  special 
horses.  1692  S.  PATRICK  Answ.  Touchstone  18  The  Apostles 
were  the  Legats  and  Inlerpreters  of  Christ.  1784  Cowi'KR 
Task  ii.  338  There  stands  The  legate  of  the  skies.  1855 
MOTLEY  Dutch  Rep.  in.  v.  II,  291  He  suffered  the  legates 
from  Utrecht  to  ret  urn. .  with  iheir  heads  upon  their  shoulders. 

3.  Rom.  Hist.    The   deputy  or  lieutenant   of  a 
general,  or  of  the  governor  of  a  province ;  under 
the  empire,  the  governor  himself.     Also  transf. 

1474  CAXTON  Chesse  45  The  rookes  ben  vycayrs  and 
legates  of  the  kynge.  1577-87  HARRISON  Descr.  Brit.  x. 
in  Holinshed  Chron.  I.  31  It  [Wight]  was.  .wonne  from  the 
Unions  by  Vespasian  the  legal.  1601  K.  JOHNSON  Kingd. 
<V  Conmnv.  (1603)  120  With  the  arinie  they  sende  divers  of 
their  gentlemen  as  Legals  or  providitors,  who  never  stlrre 
from  the  side  of  the  captaine  Generall.  1869  RAWLINSON 
Anc.  Hist.  ^83  The  legates  who  commanded  legions  upon 
the  frontiers. 

t  lie-gate,  sh*    Obs.     Also  legatte.     [a.  OF. 

legat~\\..  lt'gatot  acl.  L.  legatum,  neut.  pa.  pple.  of 
fegare  to  bequeath.]  A  legacy  or  bequest. 

1447  Rolls  ofParl.  V.  129/2  John  Brokley.  .by  his  Testa 
ment.. made  other  diversez  Legatez  to  diversez  persones, 
grete and uotable.  1479 J. PASTON  in  ^. Lett.  No. 849 III. 267 
The  funeral  cosies,  dettes,  and  legattes.  1501  Bury  Wills 
(Camden)  91  These  my  legattes  herin  conteynyth  truly 
fulfyllyd.  4:1530  Pol.  R?l.  $  L.  Poems  32  In  dysposyng 
thy  legatys,  pay  firste  thy  servanntis. 

Legate  O/g^'t),  v.  Also  6  leggett.  [f.  L. 
fegat-i  ppl.  stem  of  legare.]  trans.  To  give  by 
will,  to  bequeath.  Often,  to  give  and  legate. 

1546  Will'm  Trans,  Cumbld.  %  Wtstmld.  Arch.  Soc.  X. 
26,  I  gif  and  leggett  vnio  Richerd  my  sonn  all  my  hous- 
holde  stuf.  1582  Will  of  R.  Milks  (Consisiory  Crl.  Canter 
bury),  The  towe  hundred  poundes  to  them  legated  shall., 
come  wholy  vnto  my  sonne  Thomas.  1671  True  Nonconf. 
497  Legating  peace  as  his  proper  blessing  to  all  his  followers. 
1880  MUIKHEAD  Gains  Digest  528  There  were  four  forms  of 
legating, — vindication,  damnation,  permission,  and  precep- 
tion.  1888  Law  AV/.,  Ho.  Lords  XIII.  376  The  oval  inlaid 
table  I  legale  to  — . 

tLe'gate,  A*.///^  north.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  legat- 
ns,  pa.  pple.  of  lega-re  to  bequeath.]  Legated, 
disposed  of  by  will. 

1533  Wills  fy  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1835)  in  The  resydue  of 
my  goodes  not  legate  nor  bequest. 

Legatee  (tegatr),  sb.  [f.  LEGATE  v.  +  -EE^.] 
A  person  to  whom  a  legacy  has  been  bequeathed. 

1679-88  .Seer.  Str,'.  Money  Chas.  fy  Jos.  (Camden)  99 
Thomas  Hayter,  a  legatee  to  John  Moorhouse.  1693  T. 
POWER  in  Drydcti's  Juvenal  xii.  (1697)  313  The  former 
Legatees  are  blotled  out  1781  GHVPKR  Charity  45  Mammon 
makes  the  world  his  legalee  Through  fear,  not  love.  1822 
HAZLITT  Table-t.  I.  xii.  281  Legacies  and  fortunes  left,  on 
condiiion  lhal  the  legatee  shall  take  the  name  and  style 
of  the  tesialor.  1880  MUIKHEAU  Ulpian  xxiv.  §  20  A  legacy 
cannot  be  charged  on  a  legalee. 

Hence  f  Legatee1  v.  rare~~l>  trans. ,  to  hand 
over  to  a  legatee,  to  transfer  by  will. 

1797  Stat.  Ace.  Scotl.  XIX.  189  A  mortificalkm,  legateed 
by  5fr.  John  Kemp. 

Legateship  (le*gAjlp\  [f.  LEGATE  sb^  + 
-SHIP.]  The  dignity  and  office  of  a  legate. 

1556  Chron.  Gr.  Friars  (Camden)  96  Thomas  Creme  some 
tyme  archebyshoppe  of  Cantorbery  . .  was  desgraded  of  hys 
leggatsheppe.  1653  H.  COGAN  Scarlet  Gffiun  86  In  his 
Legateship  of  Ferrara  he  carried  himself  very  wisely.  1774^ 
J.  COLLVKR  Hist.  Eng.  II.  203  The  cardinal  Anagni . .  had 
succeeded  Albano  in  the  legateship.  1876  TENNVSON  Q.  Mary 
v.  v,  The  Holy  Father  Has  la'en  the  legateship  from  our 
cousin  Pole. 

Le'gatess,   nonce-wd.     A  female  legate. 

1827  CAKLVLE  Germ.  Rom.  III.  212  She  was.  .his  Castle- 
Stewardess,  and  Legatess  a  Latert  for  his  domestics. 

Legatine  (le'gatin),  a.  [f.  LEGATE sb.^  +  -INK!. 
Substituted  for  the  earlier  LEGANTINE  and  LEGA 


TIVE.]  Of  01  j>ertaining  to  a  legate ;  having  the 
authority  of  a  legate.  Legating  constitution  (see 
quot.  1765).  Legatine  synod:  one  held  under  the 
presidency  of  a  (papal)  legate. 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  viii.  487/2  [The  Papal 
Legale]  sludied  lo  make  vpp  ibat  by  his  Legatine  Glory 
which  hee  wanted  by  his  Princes  countenance.  1630  tr.  Catu- 
den's  Hist.  Eliz.  Inirod.  3  The  liishops.  .had  acknowledged 
his  Legatine  authority,  in  prejudice  of  the  Kings  pre 
eminence.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  fcng.  i.  viii.  26  This 
was  allowed  of  by  Offa  the  great  in  a  legal ine  Synod.  1754 
HUME  Hist.  Eng.  (1761)  I.  viii  178  lieckei  had  obtained 
from  the  pope  a  legatine  commission  over  England.  ^765 
ULACKSTONE  Conitn.  I.  82  The  legatine  constitutions  wert; 
ecclesiastical  laws,  enacted  in  national  synods,  held  under 
the  cardinals  Otho  and  Othobon,  legates  from  pope  Gre 
gory  IX  and  pope  Clement  IV.  1879  Miss  YOSGK  Cameos 
IV.  iii.  36  Having  accepted  the  legatine  commission  with 
out  the  King's  consent.  1883  C.  BEARD  Reform,  ix.  308  The 
acceptance  by  the  clergy  of  \Volsey 's  legatine  authority. 

Legation  (l/g^-Jon).  Also  5-6  legacion, 
-yon.  [ad.  L.  ]egatidn-emt  n.  of  action  f.  Ifgnre : 
see  LEGATE  sb.^  Cf.  F.  legation^  Sp.  legation,  Pg. 
legofaOi  It.  legazione.] 

1.  The  action  of  sending  a  deputy  or  representa 
tive,  esp.  a  (papal)  legate ;  the  fact  of  his  being 
so  sent.     Also,  f/0  send  in  legation. 

1460  CAI-GRAVF.  Chron,  (Rolls)  260  To  whech  Parlement 
cam  the  duke  of  Gloucetir  fro  Vrlond  expressing  the  Kyngis 
costis  in  Vrlond;  and  his  legaclon  was  so  acceptabil,  that 
the  clergy  graunted  him  a  dyme,  and  the  lay  ie  a  fifiene. 
1649  JEW.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemp.  n.  x.  i  To  the  Priests  and 
I^eviies  sent  in  legation  from  the  Sanhedrim,  he  professed 
lhat  himself  was  not  the  Christ.  1738  WAKBUKTON  (titlt\ 
The  Divine  Legation  of  Moses.  1794  SULLIVAN  yiew  Nat. 
II.  214  The  object  of  Moses  was  lo  suppori  his  divine 
legation.  1875  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  III.  xviii.  108  The 
legation  of  a  cardinal  was  ..  bound  up  in  the  popular  mind 
with  heavy  fees. 

2.  The  object  for  which  an  ambassador  or  legate 
is  sent,  his  mission  or  commission. 

1470-85  MALOKY  Arthur  v.  viii,  [They]  wente  toward 
Rome  and  shewed  theyr  legacyon  &  message  lo  ihe  poies- 
laie  and  Senate.  1490  CAXTOS  Eneydos  xxii.  77  Anne  her 
(Dido's]  suster  went  incontyneni  towarde  eneas,  to  make 
unto  him  her  feble  legacion.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vi.  clix. 
148  The  sayde  Lewys  ..  gaue  answers  concernynge  theyr 
legacions  and  messagys.  1530  PALSGR.  238/1  Legation,  a 
message,  legation.  1660  K.  COKK  Power  «y  Subj.  144 
Alfred  ..could  not  give  any  assent  to  iheir  legation.  1855 
MIL MAN  Lat.  Chr.  ix.  ii.(iS64)V.  208  Innocent  had  chosen 
a  German  by  birth,  perhaps  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
language,  for  this  importani  Legalion. 

3.  concr.  The  body  of  deputies  sent  on  a  mis 
sion  ;  a  diplomatic  minister  and  his  suite.     Now 
chiefly  (exc.  in  secretary  of  legation}  used  when  the 
minister  has  not  the  titular  rank  of  *  ambassador*. 

1603  North's  Plutarch  (1612)  1161  (Caesar  Augustus)  Cor 
nelius  ihe  Centiner  chief  of  ihislegalion  or  ambassade.  1619 
VISCT.  DOSCASTER  Let.  in  Eng.  4-  Germ.  (Camden)  148  To 
give  him  thankes  for  honoring  this  legation  thus.  1756-7 
tr.  Keysters  Trav.  (1760)  IV.  420  A  secreiary  of  legation 
..supplying  their  place,  a  1859  MACAU  LAY  Hist.  Eng. 
xxiii.  V.  74  The  report  which  ihe  English  legalions  made 
of  what  ihey  had  seen  and  suffered  in  Russia. 

b.  The  official  residence  of  a  diplomatic  minister. 
1863  FORTUNK  Yedo  .y  Peking  iv.  72  His  Excellency.. gave 

me  quarters  in  the  Legation.  1886  Miss  GORI>ON  GUMMING 
Wand.  China  II.  257  Really  good  robes.. are.. offered  for 
sale  at  all  the  Legations  and  other  European  dwellings, 
1901  ALLEN  Siege  Peking  Legations  v.  113  Next  morning 
we  heard  lhat  the  Belgian  Legation  had  been  burnt. 

c.  attrib. 

1886  Miss  GORDON  GUMMING  Wand.  China  II.  337  The 
recently  restored  Legation  buildings.  1900  MARTIN  Siege 
in  Peking  v.  84  The  marines . .  were  occupying  commanding 
points  on  the  legation  walls,  or  making  sorties  from  the 
legaiion  gales.  1901  ALLEN  Siege  Peking  Legations  yi.  an 
Answer  was  returned  lhat  the  Legation  guard  were  simply 
acting  on  the  defensive. 

4.  The  dignity  and  office  of  a  legate  (see  LEGATE 
sb.\  i,  ,V  ;  a  legateship. 

1603  KNOLLFS  Hist.  Turks  (1638)  93  By  vertue  of  his 
Legation  it  belonged  vnto  him  to  dispose  of  all  things  taken 
in  that  sacred  war.  a  1639  SPOTTISWOOD  Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  ii. 
(1677)  58  He  had  accepted  a  Legation  from  the  Pope.  1701 
W.  WOTTON  Hist.  Rome  270  He  was  appoinied  to  go  as 
Legate  to  the  Proconsul  of  Afric.  That  Legation  being 
performed,  Marcus  [etc.].  1855  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  vu.  iv. 
(1864)  IV.  149  The  Archbishop  had.  .received  from  him  the 
legaiion  to  France.  1864  \V.  FORSVTH  Cicero  (1867)  438 
He  wrote  . .  to  Antony  to  request  that  he  mighl  have  a 
legaiion  given  him. 

5.  Formerly,  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Papal 
States,  governed  by  a  legate. 

1841  W.  SI-ALDING  Italy  fy  It.  1st.  III.  30  Deputies  ..  as 
sembled  in  the  end  of  1796,  and  erected  the  two  papal 
legations  with  the  Modenese  duchy  into  a  commonwealth. 
1848  W.  H.  KELLY  tr.  L.  Blanks  Hist.  7V»  Y.  I.  583 
Cardinal  Bernetli  notified,  .his  holiness'*  delermination  lo 
send  his  troops  into  the  legalions. 

f6.  A  gift  by  will,  a  legacy.  Obs.  rare~l. 

1586  FKRNE  Bfaz.  Centric  301  He . .  is  bounde  lo  beare  the 
name,,  .by  cause  this  b  a  condicionall  legation  or  gift. 

Hence  Legation  v.  intr.t  to  go  on  a  legation. 
Iiega-tionary  a.t  of  or  pertaining  to  a  legation, 
qualified  or  ready  to  go  on  a  legation. 

1864  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  IV.  460  Now  Legationing  m 
foreign  parts.  Ibid.  506  Plenty  of  legationary  Sieurs.  1865 
Ibid.  V.  623  The  Marischal's  legalionary  function. 

Legative  Je'gativ},  a.  :$b.\  fad.  late  L.  llga- 
tivus,  f.  leg&rt ;  see  LEGATE  -v.  and  -ATIVE.] 
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A.  adj.  a.  In  legative  bull,  commission  :  Em 
powering  as  a  representative,  deputing ;  conferring 
the  authority  of  a  legate,  b.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  legate.  C.  rarely.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  am 
bassador. 

'537  Irish  Act  28  Hen.  Vllt,  c.  19  §  I  Appeales,  juris 
dictions  legative, .  .and  instruments  of  sundry  natures.  <i  1548 
HALL  Ckron.,  Hen.  /"/,  loob,  By  a  Bull  legatyve,  whiche  lie 
purchased  at  Rome,  he  gathered  so  muche  treasure,  that 
[etc.].  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  Vlll,  in.  ii.  339  All  those  things 
you  haue  done  of  late  By  your  power  Legatiue  [mod.  edd. 
legatine]  within  this  kingdom.  1631  J.  BURGES  Atisw.  AV- 
joined  86  If  the  Church  haue  a  ministery  to  appoint  . .  then 
must  shee  needs  haue  a  commission  legatiue.  1638  SIR  R. 
COTTON  Abstr.  Rec.  Ttr.ver  27  Thus  did  Cardinal!  Wolsey 
with  Wareham  the  Arch-Bishop  of  Canterbury  and  all  other 
the  Bishops  of  the  Kingdome  after  hee  had  got  his  Legative 
power.  1886  Law  Times  LXXX.  146/2  An  attache,  not 
being  a  domestic  servant  of  an  ambassador,  was  not  entitled 
to  the  legative  privilege  of  exemption  from  process  in  the 
courts. 

f  B.  sb.  1  Something  entrusted  with  a  message. 

1657  J.  PETTUS  in  Ltrrcday'l  Lett.  (1659)  Aiv,  The  latter 
Age  hath  even  robb'd  the  poor  of  their  raggs,  torturing  them 
with  Mills  and  other  Engines,  till  in  paper  they  are  made 
Legatives  to  most  of  our  humane  affairs. 

t  Legatnait.  Sc.  06s.  rare—1,  [ad.  med.  L. 
Ifgat-us  nSt-us  lit.  'legate  born',  i.e.  having  an 
inherent  right  to  the  dignity  of  a  legate.  Of.  F. 
Ugat-nt.]  An  archbishop  (e.g.  of  Canterbury)  who 
in  virtue  of  his  office  exercised  the  rights  of  a 
papal  legate. 

1552  ABP.  HAMILTON  Catech.  (1884!  i  Jolme  Archbischop 
of  sanct  Androus  Legatnait  and  primal  of  the  kirk  of  Scot 
land. 

II  Legato  Oga-to),  a.  (adv.,  sb.}  [It. :  lit. 
'  bound ',  pa.  pple.  of  legare  to  bind  :— L.  HgSre.] 
Smooth  and  connected,  with  no  breaks  between 
the  successive  notes :  used  as  adj.  or  adv.,  esp.  as  a 
direction  to  a  performer  to  render  a  passage  or  piece 
in  this  style ;  also  as  sl>.  (Opposed  to  staccato.) 

1811  in  BUSBY  Diet.  Mas.  (ed.  3).  1815  European  Mag. 
LXVIII.  154  Var.  ii  is  another  instance  of  good  legato 
style.  1848  RIMBAULT  ist  l>k.  Piano  91  Legato,  in  a 
smooth  and  connected  manner.  1885  W.  GLOVER  Mem. 
Cambr.  Chorister  i.  xxiv.  275  All  the  niceties  and  varieties 
of  legato,  staccato  [etc.]. 

Legator  (l/gr'-toj).  [a.  L.  legator,  agent-n.  f. 
legare  to  bequeath.]  One  who  gives  something  by 
will ;  a  testator. 

1651  G.  W.  tr.  Comets  Inst.  132  A  Legator  may  make  a 
Substitution  Pupillary.  1687  DRVDEN  Hind  ft  P.  ii.  375  A 
fair  estate,  Bequeath'd  by  some  Legator's  last  intent.  1845 
M'CuLi.ocH  Taxation  n.  vi.  §  3  (1852)  298  The  greater 
number  of  legators  might  have  defeated  the  tax.  1878  J. 
STARK  Scot.  Claims  18  The  residue  of  the  legator's  estate. 

Hence  Leg-jUcrrial  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  lega- 
tor  or  testator. 

1883  J.  PAYN  Thicker  than  Water  III.  xli.  115  Knowing 
that  nis  codicil  was  secure,  the  legatorial  anxieties  which 
were  obviously  consuming  those  about  him  were  not  without 
their  charms  for  him. 

Legatory,  obs.  form  of  LEGATART. 

t  Le'gature.    Obs.  rare  - '.     [f.  LEGATE  rf.i 

+  -UKE!]  The  dignity  and  office  of  a  legate ; 
legateship. 

01674  CLARENDON  Relig.  %  Policy  vi.  (1811)  I.  278  The 
Parliament  . .  forbade  him  to  usurp  the  privileges  of  his 
Legature. 

Legaunce,  legauns,  obs.  forms  of  LIGEANCE. 

Leg-bail.  Used  in  the  jocular  phrase  to  give 
(Sc.  take}  leg-bail,  to  run  away,  decamp  :  see  BAIL 
rf.1  5  c.  Hence  sometimes  used  (in  allusion  to 
this  phrase)  =  unauthorized  absence  or  departure, 
'  French  leave ',  etc. 


'HgUi  

away.  1808  Sporting  Mag.  XXXII.  122  We  ha've  more 
occasion ..  for  leg-bail  than  they  have.  1861  HUGHES  Tom 
Brown  at  Ox/,  xi.  (1889)  107  [He]  was  giving  them  leg-bail 
as  hard  as  he  could  foot  it.  1889  Century  Mag.  Feb.  632/1 
Judgment  was  enforced  by  the  scalping-knife,  with  leg-bail 
or  a  tribal  warfare  as  a  court  of  last  resort. 

Lege,  obs.  form  of  LEAGUE,  LEDGE,  LIEGE. 
tLegeance1.   06:.  Aphetic  f.  ALLEGEANCEI. 

13..  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon  MS.  xxix,  He  felede  no 
leggaunce  of  his  peyne. 

t  Legeance  '2.  Obs.   Aphetic  f.  ALLEGEANCE  z. 

£•1425  Saints'  Lives  Pro!,  in  Anglia  VIII.  107  Legeauns 
and  auctorites  of  holy  writte.  c  1415  St.  Mary  ofOignies 
Prol.  ibid.  134  Amonge  his  writynge  . .  hee  puttib  legeauns 
and  figuratif  spekynges. 

Legea(u)nee,  obs.  form  of  LIGEANCE. 

Lege-bell  W*V,4-&7/:  see  LICH,  body,  corpse. 

Leged,  obs.  pa.  t.  LAY  v. ;  obs.  f.  LEGGED.  ' 

t  Lege  de  moy.  Obs.  1  Also  lege  moy.  App. 
the  name  of  some  dance. 

a  1529  SKELTON  Col.  Clout  953  And  howe  Parys  of  Troy 
Daunced  a  lege  de  moy  [MS.  a  lege  moy].  —  E.Rummyng 
587  She  made  it  as  koy  As  a  lege  de  moy  [p.r.  lege  moy]. 

II  Legem  po&e.  Obs.  The  first  two  words 
(forming  the  heading)  of  the  fifth  division  of  Psalm 
cxix,  which  begins  the  psalms  at  Matins  on  the 
25th  day  of  the  month ;  they  were  consequently 
associated  with  March  25th  (quarter  day),  and 
Vot.  VI. 


hence  used  as  an  allusive  expression  for :  Payment 
of  money ;  cash  down. 

1573  TL-SSF.R  llnsl'.  x.  (1878)  22  Use  (legem  p<ine\  to  paie 
at  thy  daie,  but  vse  not  (Orenuts)  for  often  delnie.  1592 
HARVEY  Neiv  Letter  18  Without  Leg cm  fume,  wordes  are 
winde  and  without  actual!  performance,  all  nothing.  1594 
BARNKIKLD  Slieph.  Content  xxxix,  If  legem  pone  comes,  he 
is  receau'd,  When  I'ix  hand  lial'eo  is  of  hojie  bereau'd. 
1611  G.  RUGGI.E  Ignoramus  n.  vii.  (1630)  64  Hie  est  legem 
pone',  hie  sunt  sexcenta;  corona;.  1618  MYNSHUI.  Ess. 
Prison  26  All  their  speech  is  le^ein  pone,  or  else  with  their 
ill  custome  they  will  delaine  thee.  1694  MoTTBUX  Rabelais 
iv.  xii.  48  They  were  all  at  our  service  for  the  Legem  pone. 

Legen,  obs.  form  of  LAGGIN. 

t  Legen.Ce.  Obs.  Also  5  legeans.  App.  = 
LICKNCK. 

14..  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  If.  44  (Halliw.),  If  he  my5t 
have  legeans  For  his  synnes  to  do  penans,  Schrifte  he 
thou;te  to  take.  1518  F.xtracts  Aberd.  Keg.  (1844)  I.  94 
The  legence  gevin  to  vnfremen  to  saill  with  merchandise. 

Legend  le-dgend),  sb.  Forms:  4-5legande, 
4,  6  legeand,  4-7  legende,  56  -ent(e,  6  -eant, 
5-  legend,  [a.  F.  legende  (recorded  from  12th  c.) 
=  Sp.  leycnda,  Pg.  legeitda,  lenda,  It.  leggenda,  ad. 
med.L.  legenda  '  what  is  read ',  f.  IcgHre  to  read. 

For  the  formation  of  fern,  verbals  from  the  gerundive  stem, 
cf.  med. \^.pr;el'enda  'prebend1,  It.  la-.-antia  washing,  etc.] 

1.  The  story  of  the  life  of  a  Saint. 

£-1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xiii.  (ATnrcits]  108  To  snncte  march 
tuniand  myn  hand,  as  I  in  his  legand  fand.  c  1386  CIIAIXFR 
Nun's  Pr.  T.  301  In  the  lyf  c,f  seint  kenelm,  I  rede  ..  how 
..Ihadde  leuere  than  my  sherte  That  ye  hadde  rad  his 
legende,  as  haue  I.  1:1430  Lift  St.  Kath.  (1884)  65  Thys 
glorious  virgyn  seynt  Kateryne  had  alle  these  Defies  as  hir 
legende  sheweth  tofore.  1500-20  DI-NHAK  Poems  xxx.  21 
In  haly  legendishaif  I  hard  allevin,  Masanctisof  bischoppis, 
nor  freiris,  be  sic  sevin.  1597  HOOKKK  J-'.ccl.  Pol.  v.  xx.  §  9 
Legends  being  grovvne  in  a  manner  to_  be  nothing  els  but 
heapes  of  friuolous  and  scandalous  vanities* 

2.  A  collection  of  saints'  lives  or  of  stories  of  a 
similar  character.      The  Legend,  spec,  a  mediaeval 
collection  of  saints'  lives  written  by  Jacobus  de 
Voragine,  Archbishop  of  Genoa,  in  the  ijth  cen 
tury  ;  now  usually  called  the  Golden  Legend  (Le 
genda  Aurea],  the  name  popularly  given  to  it  in 
the  Middle  Ages. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  20900  (Fairf.)  Qua  wille  haue  mare  of 
bis  matere  rede  be  legende  &  30  mai  here.  (-1380  WYCLIK 
AW.  Wks.  III.  344  Aftir  bileve  of  hooli  writt.  fat  tcllib  of 
Petre  and  obir  apostlis  . .  taken  we  biside  bileve  of  many 
obir  bat  bei  ben  seintis,  as  of  Clement  and  Laurence  and 
o()ir  f>at  pe  Legende  spekib  of.  1483  CANTON  (colophon}  Thus 
endeth  the  legende  named  in  latyn  legenda  anrea,  that  is 
to  saye  in  englysshe  the  golden  legende.  1611  COTCU., 
Legendier,  the  golden  Legend  ;  a  booke  of  the  lilies  of  the 
Saints.  1611  BACON  Ess..  Alheisme  (Arb.)  330,  I  had  rather 
beleeue  all  the  fables  in  the  Legend,  and  the  Alcaron, 
then  that  this  vniuersall  frame  is  without  a  minde.  1649 
Alcoran  p.  ix,  They  [Mohammedans]  invoke  their  Saints, 
of  whom  they  have  a  large  Legend.  1663  STII.LINGFL.  Orig. 
Sacr.  I .  v.  8  5  The  next  Legend  the  world  hath  should  be 
called  Legenda.  Orientalis.  1740  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU 
Let.  to  Lady  Pom/ret  29  June,  A  belief  in  all  the  miracles 
in  the  Legend. 

t  3.  A  story,  history,  account.   Obs. 

c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  IV.  Prol.  473  The  moste  partye  of 
thyn  lyf  spende  In  makynge  of  a  gloryous  legende  Of 
goode  wemen.  c  1386  —  Shipnian's  T.  145  Thanne  wolde 
I  telle  a  legende  of  my  lyf,  What  I  haue  sufired  sith  I 
wasa  wyf.  1508  DUNBAR  Tua  ftiariit  wfweti  504  This  is 
the  legeand  of  my  lif.  1560  ROLLANU  Crt.  Vtnns _  in.  653 


1613  JACKSON  Creed  \\.  xxxi.  §  ii  Christ  Jesus,  who  hath 
left  us  these  his  sacred  laws,  and  legend  of  his  most  blessed 
life.  1616  BULLOKAR,  Legend,  a  story  of  olde  matters. 
£1645  HOWELL  Z.?/r.  (1650)  98  Those  rambling  letters,  .are 
nought  else  than  a  legend  of  the  cumbersom  life  and  various 
fortunes  of  a  cadet.  1671  MILTON  Samson  1737  Acts  en- 
roll'd  In  copious  Legend,  or  sweet  Lyric  Song. 

f4.  A  roll,  list,  record.   Obs. 

'377  LANGI..  P.  PI.  B.  x.  376  pat  I  man  made  was  and  my 
name  yentred  In  be  legende  of  lyf  longe  er  I  were.  1536 
BELLENDEN  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  II.  100  Thocht  he  be  nocht 
nowmerit  amang  the  legend  of  papis.  1601  MARSTON  Pasquil 
$  Kath.  i.  356  Sir,  I  enrowle  you  in  the  Legend  of  my 
intimates. 

6.  Eccl.  A  book  of  readings  or  '  lessons  for  use 
at  divine  service,  containing  passages  from  Scrip 
ture  and  the  lives  of  saints.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parti.  293/2  Legende  (S.  boke),  legenda. 
1450  Paston  Lett.  I.  489  Inprimis,  ij.  antyfeners.  Item,  j. 
legande  of  hoole  servyce.  1482  Will  of  M.  Paston  ibid. 
III.  283  A  complect  legende  in  oon  book,  and  an  anti- 
phoner  in  an  other  book.  1549  Act  3^-4  Edw.  VI,  c. 
10  §  i  All  Bookes  called  ..  Processionalles,  Manuelles, 


Act  3  Jos.  I,  c.  5  §  15  Missals,  Breviaries,  Portals,  Legendes, 
and  Lives  of  Sainctes.  a  1746  LEWIS  in  Gutch  Coll.  Cur.  II. 
165  A  Legend ;  in  which  were  written  the  Lessons  to  be 
read  at  Mattins.  1849  ROCK  Ch.  of  Fathers  IV.  xii.  212 
The  Legend  contained  all  the  lessons  out  of  Holy  Writ, 
and  the  works  of  the  fathers,  read  at  matins. 

6.  An  unauthentic  or  non-historical  story,  esp. 
one  handed  down  by  tradition  from  early  times 
and  popularly  regarded  as  historical. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  506  That  yee  may 
know  the  Indians  want  not  their  Metamorphoses  and 
Legends,  they  tell  that  a  man  . .  had  a  daughter,  with 
whom  the  sunne  was  in  love.  1685  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Brit. 


i.  ii  Having  their  minds  naturally  framed  to  believe 
Legends.  1687  T.  BROWN  Saints  in  Uproar  Wks.  1730  I. 
77  The  kingdom  ..  is  ten  times  as  populous  as  when  the 
legend  supposes  you  and  your  sister-trollops  to  have  lived 
there.  1768  H.  WALPOLE  Hist.  Doubts  84  note,  It  would 
have  required  half  the  court  of  Kdward  the  Fourth  to 
frame  a  consistent  legend.  1838  THIKLWALL  Greece  I.  89 
To  ^olus  himself  no  conquests  ar.d  no  achievements  are 
attributed  by  the  legends  of  his  race.  1860  HOOK  Lives 
Abps.  I.  vi.  323  The  legend  which  would  atlrilmte  to  Alfred 
the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  1900  G.  C. 
BRODRICK  Mem.  ff  Impressions  156  It  was  deliberately  and 
skilfully  employed  to  break  down  what  has  been  called  the 
Gladstonian  legend.  1901  Spectator  23  Feb.  277/2  The 
voracily  of  the  pike  is  the  subject  of  innumerable  legends. 
b.  in  generalized  sense. 

1847  KMERSON  Kepr.  Men,  Swcdenlorg'WV**.  (Bohn^  I.  334, 
I  think  of  him  as  of  some  transmigrating  votary  of  Indian 
legend.  1855  Mn.MAN  Lat.  Chr.  IV.  x.  (1864)  II.  434  Legend 
dwells  with  fond  pertinacity  on  the  holiness  of  the  saint. 

7.  A  writing,  inscription,  or  motto;  chiefly  spec. 
in  Numismatics,  the  words  or  letters  impressed 
upon  a  coin  or  medal. 

For  attempts  to  distinguish  legend  and  inscription,  not 
now  recognized  by  numismatists,  see  quots.  1611,  1727-41. 

1611  COTGR.,  Legende,  a  Legende,  a  Writing;  also,  the 
words  that  be  about  the  edge  of  a  peece  of  coyne.  1702 
ADDISON  Dial.  Medals  iii.  153  We  are  now  come  to  the 
Legend  or  Inscription  of  our  Medals.  1727-41  CHAMBKKS 
Cycl.  s.v..  In  strictness,  the  legend  differs  from  the  inscrip 
tion  \  this  last  properly  signifying  words  placed  on  the 
reverse  of  a  medal,  in  lieu  of  figures.  . .  F.very  medal  has 
properly  two  legends ;  that  on  the  front,  and  that  on  the 
revei^e.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Jing.  xxi,  As.  .their  edges 
were  inscribed  with  a  legend,  clipping  was  not  to  be  appre 
hended.  1863  Reader  4  July  s  'Who  is  Griffiths?'  is  now 
a  legend  marked  in  paint  on  many  of  the  walls  about  London. 
1869  KKEKMAN  Norm.  Cong.  (1876;  III.  xi.  38  No  legend  or 
effigy  marks  the  graves  of  these  royal  Ladies. 
b.  gen.  Written  character ;  writing,  rare. 

1822  SHELLEY  Fntgm.  Unfin.  Drama  152  Like  a  child's 
legend  on  the  tidek-ss  sand,  Which  the  first  foam  erases 
half,  and  half  Leaves  legible.  1836  CARDI..  WISEMAN  AVi.  n 
Relig.  II.  viii.  67  The  learned  ..  applied  themselves  to  the 
study  of  the  enchorial,  or  as  it  has  .since  been  called,  the 
demotic  legend. 

U  Misused  for  LKGION. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  llr.  i.  iii.  59  She  has  all  the  rule  of  her 
husbands  Purse :  he  halh  a  lemjnd  of  Angels.  1682  MRS. 
KRHHjioHHtfkfatfsv.l,  A  Legend  of  his  Uivelstake  him  for't. 

8.  altril>.  and  Comb.,  as  legend f  took,  lay,  -maker, 
-monger,  tale  ;  legend-circled,  -like,  -stored  atljs. 

1495  DCCHKSS  OK  YORK  in  //  "ills  Doctor's  Comm.  (Camden) 
4,  I  geve  to  Sir  Juhn  More,  a  'legend  boke  and  a  colett 
boke.  1842  KAHKR  Styrian  Lake  elc.  316  Thou  "legend- 
circled  thing,  dread  Kuxine  Sea!  1821  JOANNA  BAILLII-: 
Metr.  Leg.,  Wallace  ii,  My  "legend  lay  receive.  1563-87 
FOXE  A.ff  M.  (1596)  80/1  They  seeme  more  *legendlike 
than  truthlike.  1674  Kssex  Papers  (Camden]  I.  282  Legend- 
like  storys.  1621  FI.KTCHER  WildgooseCktueM.  i,Aglorious 
talker,  and  a  *Legend  maker  Of  idle  tales.  1820  W.  TOOKE 
tr.  Lucian  I.  519  note,  The  Christian  legend-makers.  1871 
FREEMAN  Norm.  Com/.  (18761  IV.  xvii.  61  Norman  panegy 
rists  and  legend-makers.  1680  H.  MORE  A  focal.  Apoc.  233 
No  *  Legend-mongers,  nor  intruders  of  absurd  and  impos 
sible  doctrines.  1893  W.  C.  BOKI.ASE  Age  Saints  13  Gilbert 
de  Stone,  a  legend-monger  of  the  fourteenth  century.  1840 
T.  A.  TROLLOPE  Summer  Brittany  I.  2  The  traditions  of 
its  gloomy  and  "legend-stored  history.  1605  BACON  Adv. 
Learn,  i.  vii.  §  5.  34  That  'legend  tale  of  Gregorius  Magnus. 

f  Le'gead,  v.  Ol>s.  [f.  LEGEND  s6.]  trans,  a. 
with  out :  To  tell  stories  of;  to  tell  of  in  legend. 
b.  To  tell  as  a  legend. 

1597-8  UP.  HALL  Sat.  i.  i.  2  Nor  ladies  wanton  love,  nor 
wandring  knight  Legend  I  out  in  rimes  all  richly  dight. 
1647  TRAPP  Comm.  Rom.  xi.  2  Some  have  tegended  of  him 
\iC.  Elias],  that  when  he  drew  his  mothers  brests,  he  was 
seen  to  suck  in  fire.  1670  MIL-ION  Hist.  Eng.  m.  Wks. 
1851  V.  131  Some  of  these  perhaps  by  others  are  legended 
for  great  Saints. 

Legendarian  fledjendeo'rian).  [f.LEGENDAHV 
+  -AN.] 

fl.  The  writer  of  a  legendary.  Obs. 

1677  W.  HUGHES  Man  of  Sin  Pref.  B  iva,  Which  is  the 
Case  of  all  their  Legendarians,  brought  as  Witnesses  here. 

2.  One  who  regards  something  (in  quqt.  the 
gospel  history)  as  of  legendary  character. 

1882-3  in  Schaff£»yc/.  Kelig.  Kuowl.  I.  748  The  Broad- 
Church  type  of  thought ..  also  includes  the  rationalist  and 
the  legendarian. 

Legendary   (Ie'd3endari),  a.  and  sb.       [ad. 
med.L.  legendarius  adj.  and  sb.  (F.  tigcndaire,  OF. 
also  as  sb.  legendier},  i.  tegenda  :  see  LEGEND  sf>. 
and  -AHY.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  legend  ; 
connected  or  concerned  with  legends ;  celebrated 
or  related  in  legend.  Legendary  period,  age  :  one 
of  which  the  accounts  are  mostly  of  the  nature  of 
legends. 

1563-87  FOXE  A.  ft  M.  (1596)  66/2  All  which  legendarie 
miracles  I  leave  to  the  reader  to  judge  of  them  as  shall  seeme 
good  unto  him.  1641  MILTON  Prel.  Efisc.  Wks.  1851  III. 
78  That  other  legendarie  piece  found  among  the  Kvesofthe 
Saints.. does  bear  the  name  of  Polycrates.  1679  J.  GOOD 
MAN  Penitent  Pardoned  in.  iv.  (1713)  332  These  things  are 
no  Romances,  nor  have  I  dressed  up  any  legendary  Hero. 
1748  Anson's  Voy.  ill.  ix.  393  The  character  given  of  them 
in  the  legendary  accounts  of  the  Roman  Missionaries. 
1762-71  H.  WALPOLE  Vertne's  Anted.  Paint.  ,(1786)  V.  6 
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LEGENDED. 

rejected  as  a  legendary  tale,  a  1854  H.  REED  Lcct.  Eng. 
Hist.  ii.  (1855)  47  The  legendary  period  of  British  history. 
1856  STANLEY  Sinai  $  Pal.  ii.  (1858)  132  The  view,  whether 
historical  or  legendary,  of  Mahomet  over  Damascus.  1875 
JOWETT  /Y«/t>(ed.  2)  1. 261  The  legendary  Pythagoras  is  said 
to  have  sacrificed  a  hecatomb.  1900  J.  G.  FRAZKR  Pansa- 
ttias,  etc.  45  Relics  of  a  myrhical  or  legendary  past. 

al'sol.    1871  KARLE  Philol.  Eng.  Tongue  25  Something  of 
the  legendary  hangs  over  his  personal  history. 
b.  Of  writers  :   Relating  legends. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  l*.p.  i.  viii.  33  Not  to  meddle 
at  all  with  miraculous  Authours,  or  any  Legendary  relators. 
1685  STILLINGFL,  Orig.  Brit.  i.  45  These  Proofs  ..  depend 
chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Simeon  -Metaphrastes  or  other 
Legendary  Writers.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  u.  vii.  212  These 
legendary  writers,  of  whose  misrepresentations  and  falsities 
we  had  almost  daily  experience. 

2.  Containing  the  *  legend'  on  a  coin. 

1830  [E.    HAWKINS]  Anglo-Fr.  Coinage  9    Between    the 
outer  angles  and  the  inner  legendary  circle. 
B.   sb. 

1.  A  collection  of  legends,  esp.  of  lives  of  saints ; 
ocf as.  =  the  Golden  Legend. 

1513  IJRAUSIIAW  St.  Werburge,  i.  2586  Amonge  her  systers 
all  She  caused  to  be  redde  . .  The  swete  legendary,  for  a 
memoryall.  1571  GKINDAL  Injitnc.  at  York  B  iv,  Anti- 
phoners,  Masse  bookes  . .  Processionals,  ManuaUes,  Legen 
daries.  1577  DE  L'IsLE  (title)  A  Legendarie  conteining  an 
Ample  Discourse  of  the  life  and  behaviour  of  Charles 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  the  house  of  Guise. 

2.  A  writer  of  legends. 

1625  JACKSON  Creed  v.  xxxii.  §  3  The  legendaries,  the  latter 
lewish  Rabbines,  and  the  Poetical  1  Encomiasts  of  heathen 
Gods  or  Heroikes.  1630  W.  T.  Jnstijic.  Relig.  Professed x.  80 
Their  shamelesse  Legendaries  report  indeed,  that  we  haue 
put  men  into  Beares  skinnes,  and  set  dogges  to  worry  them. 
1663  J.  SPESCKK  Prodigies  (1665)  398  The  ancient  Grecian 
Historians  and  more  Modern  Legendaries  studied  onely  to 
make  their  Relations  miraculous  enough.  1749  Bp.  LAVING- 
TON  Enihus.  Methodists  fy  Papists  (1752)  57  The  Legen 
daries  own  that  St.  Catharine  was  slandered  as  a  fond  and 
light  woman.  1849  JAS.  GRANT  Kirkaldy  of  Gr.  vii.  67  A 
.  .monastery,  built  . .  by  special  desire  (say  the  legendaries) 
of  St.  Michel  the  archangel. 

f  3.  A  legendary  or  unhistorical  personage.   Obs. 

a  1662  HEYLYN  Laud  (1668)  474  The  expunging  of  some 
Saints  (which  they  falsly  call  Legendaries)  out  of  the 
Kalendar. 

Iie'gended,  «.  rare.    [f.  LEGEND  sb.  +  -ED  2.] 

1.  Bearing  a  legend  or  inscription. 

a  1849  POE  Ulalnme  viii,  The  door  of  a  legended  tomb. 
1886  Century  Mag.  XXXII.  595  The  land  of  the  legended 
fan  and  the  lacquered  box. 

2.  Celebrated  in  legends. 

1893  lllustr.  Lond.  News  Christm.  No.  9/1  The  legended 
pursuit  of  Daphne  by  Apollo. 

1  Le'gender.  Obs.  rare^1.  [f.  LEGEND  $b.+ 
-EH*.]  A  writer  of  a  legend. 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  vi.  §  n.  487  Which  to  be 
true,  a  Legender  of  his  Miracles  can  best  relate. 

Legendist  (le-d^endist).  [f.  LEGEND  sb.  + 
-isr.J  A  writer  of  legends. 

1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Iniq.  472  Lying  Legendists.  1832 
SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  IV.  312  This  was  decidedly  an  inven 
tion  of  the  legendist.  1859  RH.EY  Liber  Albus  Pref.  10  The 
Legendist.  .the  Romancer,  and  the  Poet. 

Legendize(le*ds;end3iz),z>.  rare~°.  [f. LEGEND 
sb,  +  -IZE.J  trans.  To  affix  a  legend  to  ;  to  inscribe 
with  a  legend.  1889  in  Century  Diet. 

Le'g endless,  a.  rare-1,  [f.  LEGEND  sb.  + 
-LESS-l  Of  a  coin  :  Bearing  no  legend. 

1884  TRAII.L  New  Luc  tan  130  That  coin  of  language 
which,  once  so  glittering  and  clean-cut,  has  been  worn  down 
to  an  unmeaning  counter,  deviceless  and  legendless. 

t  Le'gendous,  a.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [f.  LEGEND 
sb.  +  -oua.]  Legendary. 

1686  Spec.  Bfatg  Vtrginis  29,  I  have  also  passed  over  the 
many  Legendous  stories  that  are  told  of  her. 

Iiegeiidriaii  (l/ti^e-ndrian),  a.  Math.  [f.  name 
of  Adrien  Marie  Legendre  (1752-1833), an  eminent 
French  mathematician.]  Pertaining  to  or  invented 
by  the  mathematician  Legendre,  as  Ltgendrian 
coefficient,  function,  symbol. 

1882  Encycl.  Brit.  XIV.  414/1  The  theory  of  the  Legen- 
drian  Coefficients. 

Legendry  (le'd^endri).  [f.  LEGEND  sb.  +  -BY.] 
Legends  collectively. 

1849  RUSKIN  St-v,  Lamps  iv.  §  8.  100  In  places  where  its 
legendry  may  be  plainly  read,  as  in  painted  windows.  1880 
T.  SINCLAIR  in  Academy  3  Apr.  247  Mr.  Gilbert's  fairy 
legendry.  1882  BERESF.  HOPE  Brandrctks  II.  xxix.  226 
The  broidure  bright  of  homespun  legendry  On  Homer's 
and  on  Virgil's  awful  robe. 

t  Le'ger.  sb.  Obs.  Also  legier,  lieger.  '  A 
cant  term  for  a  Londoner  who  formerly  bought 
coals  of  the  country  colliers  at  so  much  a  sack, 
and  made  his  chief  profit  by  using  smaller  sacks,  . 
making  pretence  he  was  a  country  collier '  ^Nares). 
Hence  t  le'gering-  vbl.  sb. 

1591  GREENE  Disc.  Coosnage  (1592)  D  2  b,  The  Law  of 
Legering  which  is  a  deceit  that  Colliars  abuse  the  Com 
monwealth  withall,  in  hauing  vnlawfull  sacks.  Ibid.,  The 
Leger,  the  craftie  Collier  I  mean.  It>id.t  He  carryeth  the 
countrey  colliar  home  to  his  legering  place,  and  there  at  the 
hack  gate  causeth  him  to  vnloade,  and,  as  they  say,  shoot 
the  coles  down.  1592  —  Upst.  Courtier  E  uj  b,  I  am  . .  a 
Collier  of  Croyden,  and  one  sir  that  haue  solde  many  a 
manne  a  false  sacke  of  coales.  . .  Indeede  I  haue  beene 
a  Lieger  in  my  tyme  in  London,  and  haue  played  many 
madde  pranckes,  for  which  cause  . .  the  Pillory  hath  eaten 
ofT  both  my  eares. 
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I  t  Le'ger,  a.  Obs.  Also  6  lieger,  lyger,  7 
;  leagar.  [a.  F.  leger  (  =  Sp.  ligero,  Pg.  ligeiro*  It. 
|  leggiero} :— popular  L.  type  *levitirhts,  f.  levis 
,  light.]  Light,  not  heavy;  slight,  trifling.  Also, 
nimble.  Hence  Le  g"erly  adv. 

1481-90  Howard  Iloitseh,  Bks.  (Roxb.)  425  Item,  my  Lord 
payde  to  the  armerer  of  Flaunderes  apon  his  leger  harnes 
vjj.  vi'ijd.  a  1533  LD.  bERNERS//«t>«cxi.  382  Huon,  who  was 
lyger  and  light,  lept  by  the  syde  of  the  serpent  and  gaue 
hyni  a  great  stroke.  1565  COOI-EK  Thesaurus,  Agilis^  nim 
ble,  light,  lieger,  quicke,  quiuer.  Il'id.t  Agiliter,  nymbly, 
lightly,  liegerly,  quiuerly.  1598  DALLINGTON  Meth.  Trav. 
G  iv  b,  By  his  Physiognomy  ye  would  iudge  him  leger  and 
inconstant. 

Leger,  obs.  form  of  LEDGER. 

t  Legerdeheel.  Obs.  nonce-ivd.  [An  altera 
tion  of  legerdemain  by  the  substitution  of  heel  for 
the  last  syllable.]  '  Light-heeled '  pranks. 

1605  CHAPMAN  All  Fools  Plays  1873  I.  151  If  your  wiues 
play  legerdeheele,  though  you  bee  a  hundred  miles  ofT,  yet 
you  shall  be  sure  instantly  to  find  u  in  your  forheads. 

Legerdemain  O^a-id/w-n).     Forms:  5 

lygarde  de  may  no,  lechardemaue,  legerde- 
mayn,  6  legerdemane,  -dymeyne,  -du-maine, 
-dimeane,  ledgerdemaine,  -mayue,  ligier  de 
meyne,  -deraayne,  du  mayne,  legier  du  mane, 
ligerdemayne,  lieger-du-mayne,  liger,  legyier, 
lygier  demaiue,  6-7  legerdemaiue,  -mayne, 
-mane,  legierdemain(e,  -dumain(e,  leigerdu- 
main,  -demaine,  7  leger  du  main,  mein,  leiger 
du  mayn,  logger-,  legeirdemaine,  8  leidger 
demain,  6-  legerdemain  (in  6-8  written  as  two 
or  three  words,  and  with  hyphens),  [a.  F.  leger 
de  main,  lit.  *  light  of  hand ' :  cf.  LEGER  a.] 

1.  Sleight  of  hand  ;    the  performance  of  tricks 
which  by  nimble  action  deceive  the  eye;  jugglery; 
conjuring  tricks. 

14..  LVDG.  Dannce  of  Macabre,  Lygarde-de- mayne  now 
helpith  me  right  noughte.  £  1475  Ctrl//.  Angl.  212/2  (Add. 
MS.)  To  play  lechardemane, pancraciari.  1528  Rov  Rede 
me  (Arb.)  114  O  churche  men  are  wyly  foxes  More  crafty 
then  iuggelers  boxes  To  play  ligier  du  mayne  teached.  1562 
BULLEYN  Bk.  Simples  30  a,  Many  Inkepers  with  their 
hostlers  through  a  cast  of  legerdemain  :  can  make  a  pecke 
of  draffe  and  Ijeanes,  buye  three  bushelles  of  cleane  Pease 
or  Beanes.  1584  R.  SCOT  Discw,  H'itcJur.  xin.  xxii.  (1886) 
263  The  true  art  . .  of  juggling  consisteth  in  legierdemaine ; 
to  wit,  the  nimble  conveiance  of  the  hand.  1596  SPENSER 
A.  Q.  v.  ix.  13  For  he  in  slights  and  jugling  feates  did  flow, 
And  of  legierdemayne  the  mysteries  did  know.  1613  R.  C. 
Table  Alph.  (ed.  3),  Legeirdemaine,  light-handednesse, 
craftie  slights,  and  conueiance.  1622  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Beg 
gar  s  Busk  m.  i,  Will  ye  see  any  feates  of  activity,  Some 
sleight  of  hand,  leigerdemaine  ?  1707  FARQUHAR  Beaux 
Strut,  v.  v,  What's  here  ?  Legerdemain  !  By  this  light, 
my  lord,  our  money  again  !  1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters 
III.  220  The  name  of  a  magician,  .has.  .been  assumed  and 
abused  by  masters  of  leger  de  main.  1817  COLERIDGE  Biog. 
Lit.  116  The  professors  of  legerdemain  at  our  village  fairs, 
pull  out  ribbon  after  ribbon  from  their  mouth.  1856  DOVE 
Logic  Chr.  Faith  n.  ii.  115  The  legerdemain  of  the  skilful 
trickster  who  deceives  our  very  senses. 

2.  transf.  and  fig.    Trickery,  deception,  hocus- 
pocus. 

1532  MORE  Confnt.  Tindale  Wks.  639/2  Hys  lygier  de- 
maine  in  stealing.  1565  JEWEL  Z^C  Apol.  (1611)  529  Wei 
may  we  iest  at  your  vnhandsome  and  open  legierdumaine, 
that  so  vainly  seeke  to  blinde  vs  with  a  painted  shadow  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  1679  Hist.  Je/ser  13  This  whole  busi 
ness  was  nothing  but  pure  Legerdemain  and  Knavery.  1711 
SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (1737)  I.  Advice  to  Author  i.  i.  155 
There  is  a  certain  Knack  or  Legerdemain  in  argument.  1 796 
MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  vii.  134  By  this  sort  of  legerdemain, 
some  fine  estates  are  juggled  into  France.  1823  LINGAKD 
Hist.  Eng.  VI.  282  The  theological  legerdemain,  by  which 
Cranmer  pretended  to  nullify  the  oath  of  obedience,  .to  the 
pontiff.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2}  IV.  134  We  are  inclined 
to  regard  the  treatment  of  them  [paradoxes] . .  as  a  mere 
legerdemain  of  words. 

fb.  An  instance  of  this;  a  trick,  a  juggle.  Obs. 

1550  BALE  Eng.  Votaries  H.  I  iv,  Theyr  preuy  leger- 
demaines  wer  not  muche  to  be  trusted.  1579  LVLV  Euphues 
(Arb.)  119, 1  would  not  that  all  Women  should  take  Pepper 
in  the  nose,  in  that  I  have  disclosed  the  Jegerdemaines  of  a 
few.  \fa$Gonsalvio'sSp.  Inqnis.  Contents,  The  treacheries 
and  legerdemaines  of  the  Inquisition  in  practice  and  exer 
cise.  1663  GERBIER  Counsel  48  He  must  with  his  Eyes 
follow  . .  the  line  wherewith  the  Joyners  work  is  measured, 
that  it  be  not  let  slide  through  the  Measurers  fingers,  since 
.  .a  Leger  de  Mayne  may  be  prejudicial  to  the  paymasters 
purse. 

f  3.  A  sleight-of-hand  performer,  a  conjurer. 
Obs.  rare"1. 

1695  GIBBER  Lovers  Last  Shift  n.  (1696)  25  The  Fool 
diverted  me  and  I  gave  him  my  hand,  as  I  wou'd  lend  my 
Mony,  Fan,  or  Hankerchief  to  a  Legerdemain,  that  I  might 
see  him  play  all  his  Tricks  over. 

4.  attrib.  or  as  adj.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  legerdemain  or  jugglery;  juggling;  tricky. 


keep  their  tricks  undlscover'd.  1707  Cnrios.  in  Husb.  iff 
Card,  gi  Jugglers,  who  show  Legerdemain  Tricks.  1741 
Land,  fy  Country  Brew,  i.  (ed.  4)  39  In  such  a  Legerdemain 
Manner,  as  gulled  and  infatuated  the  ignorant  Drinker. 
1760  J.  RUTTY  Spirit.  Diary  (ed.  2)  171  A  legerdemain-man 
getting  four  guineas  a  day.  1812  SOUTHEY  in  Q.  Rev. 
VIII.  96  Phantasmagoric  and  legerdemain  miracles.  1836 
T.  GILBERT  Chr.  Atonem.  ii.  (1852)  47  The  legerdemain 
kind  of  criticism  resorted  to  by  our  adversaries. 


LEGGING. 

Hence  f  Leg-erdemad'n  v.  intr.  (also  with  it\  to 
perform  tricks,  to  use  deceit ;  Iietferrtemai  nish 
a.t  resembling  that  of  legerdemain ;  Xiegerde- 
mai  nist,  a  performer  of  legerdemain,  a  conjurer. 

1483  Catlt.  Angl.  212/2  To  Legerdemayn  .. pancraciari, 
a  1678  MARVELL  Hist.  Poem  in  Poems  Affairs  State  (1697) 
99  liaal's  wretched  Curates  Legerdemain'd  it  so,  And  never 
durst  their  Tricks  above-board  shew.  18..  WORCESTER  1860 
(citing  Observer)  Legerdemainist.  1877  F.  C.  BUKNAND 
Ride  to  Khiva  10  You  know  what  a  good  Legerdemainist 
I  am.  1888  Sat.  Rev.  21  Jan.  71  No  one  ever  performed 
that  operation  in  a  more  legerdemalnish  fashion.  1891 
Critic  (U.  S.)  31  Jan.  57/2  The  handkerchief  tricks  of  the 
legerdemainist. 

tLege'rity.  Obs.  Also  6  liger-,  leiger-, 
legieritie.  [ad.  F.  ttgirett  \  see  LEGEK  a.  and 
-iTY.J  Lightness  (///.  and _/?£;);  nimbleness. 


ligeritie  and  lightnesse.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  ^,  iv.  i.  23 
The  Organs  ..newly  moue  With  ca.sted  slough  and  fresh 
legeritie.  1599  **•  JONSON  £•"'•  M&n  *>"t  of  Hum.  n.  i,  I 
have  . .  the  Leigeritie,  for  [certain  feats  of  legerdemain]. 
1600  Dr.  Dotiypotl  in.  iv.  in  Bullen  O.  PL  III.  133  The 
legieritie  of  her  sweet  feete.  1640  tr.  Verdere's  Rom. 
of  Rom.  11.164  Considering  that  his  legerity  would  more 
advantage  him  then  his  force,  he  concluded  to  combat  him 
with  judgement.  1822  W.  TENNANT  Thane  of  Fife  vi.  37 
Worming  his  way  with  strange  legerity.  1830  GALT  Lawrie 
T.  in.  xvi.  (1849)  138  Had  I  not  cause  for  thankfulness  on 
this  occasion  that  1  had  been  formed  with  such  legerity. 

t  Leg'g'e,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [Aphetic  form  of 
ALLEGE  z/.1]  trans.  To  alleviate. 

£1400  Rom.  Rose  5016  Som  socour,  To  leggen  hir  of  hir 
dolour. 

Legge,  obs.  form  of  LEDGE  z/.1 

Legg(e)aunce,  obs.  forms  of  LIGEANCE. 

Legged  (legd),  a.  [f.  LEG  sb.  +  -ED2.]  Hav 
ing  legs  (of  a  particular  kind,  shape,  or  colour) ; 
freq.  in  parasynthetic  combination  with  adjs.,  as 
B.\KKR-/i,£gft/,  bare-legged,  black-leggedt  BOW- 
LEGGED,  crook(ed}- legged %  long-legged^  two-legged> 
etc.  In  Heraldry ) having  legsof  a  specified  tincture. 

1470  SIR  J.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett,  No.  637  II.  394  He  is 
legged  right  i  now,  and  it  is  report  yd  that  hys  pyntell  is 
as  long  as  hys  legge.  aiytg  SKELTON  E.  Rmnmytig  50 
Legged  lyke  a  crane.  1552  HULOET,  Legged  crokedly  and 
ill  fauored.  c  1570  Pride  Sf  Lowl.  (1841)  64  But  he  were 
legged  as  was  Actaeon.  1571  BOSSF.WELL  Arntorie  m.  26 
An  Owsell  d'Argente,  beaked  golde,  legged  gules.  1610 
SHAKS.  Temp.  \\.  ii.  35  Leg'd  like  a  man.  1652  GAULE 
Magastrow.  186  The  spindle  legd  are  fearful ;  hairy 
legg'd,  lustful ;  stump  legg'd  servile  ;  bow-legg'd,  various. 
1697  tr.  Le  Comtes  Mem.  China  ii.  (1737)  39  A  row  of 
eunuchs . .stood  on  each  hand  close  legged.  1765  Treat. 
Dom.  Pigeons  134  The  Trumpeter  is  a  Bird.. very  feather- 
footed  and  leg'd.  1822  SCOTT  Pirate  vii,  Triptolemus  wa* 
a  short,  clumsy,  duck-legged  disciple  of  Ceres.  1864  Bou- 
TELL  Her.  Hist,  fy  Pop.  xv.  §  15  led.  3^  204  Three  popin 
jays  or,  collared  and  legged  gu.  1898  Daily  News  24  Nov. 
2/2  StifTbacked,  legged  chairs,  legged  sofas  . .  are  out  of 
place  in  an  Eastern  house. 

b.  Legged  dollar^  leg-dollar  (see  LEG  sb.  17). 

167*  Corshill  Baron-Crt.  Bk.  in  A  rckxol.  $  Hist.  Coll. 
Ayr  $  Wigton  (1884)  IV.  104  Withholding  from  him  ane 
leged  dolour,  at  55.,  anent  the  nifTer  of  ane  horse,  c  1689 
Depred.  Clan  Campbell  (1816)  100  Ane  leggit  dollor. 

Hence  Lo-g'gedly  ,//,-'. 

1659  TOKKIANO,  Gambescatiifnte^  leggedly,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  shanks. 

Legge(n,  obs.  form  of  LAV  v. 

Iiegger  (le'gaa).  [f.  LEG  v.  +  -EK*.]  A  man 
who  propels  a  canal  barge  through  a  tunnel  by 
thrusting  his  legs  against  the  walls. 

1836  SiKG.  HEAD  Home  Tour  143  These  men.  .are  called 
Meggers'  for  they  literally  work  the  boat  with  their  legs, 
or  kick  it  from  one  end  of  the  tunnel  to  the  other,  1841 
BREKS  Gloss.  Terms  Civ.  £ngin.t  I.eggtrs,  the  name  given 
to  the  men  employed  in  conveying  a  barge  through  a  canal 
tunnel,  by  means  of  pushing  with  their  legs  against  the 
side  walls. 

Legger,  variant  of  LEDGER. 

Leggery  (le'gori).  nonce-tvd.  [f.  LEG  sb.  + 
-EHY.]  A  manufactory  or  storehouse  of  legs. 

1830  COLERIDGE  Const.  Ch.  $  State  212  That  mundus 
immundus  on  which  we,  and  others  le.ss  scantily  furnished 
from  nature's  L^ggery^  crawl,  delve,  and  nestle. 

Leggett,  obs.  form  of  LEGATE  v. 
t  Iieggiadrous,  a.    Obs.  rare.     [f.  It.  leggia~ 
dro  light,  sprightly  +  -ous.]     Graceful,  elegant. 


S  (le'gines).     Leggy  condition. 

1893  l\ennel  <7oe.(Aug.  213/3  She  [a  bitch]  ..  was  much 
out  of  coat,  which  increased  her  legginess. 

Legging  (le'gin),  sb.  Chiefly//.  Also  8-9 pi. 
leggins.  [f.  LEG  sb.  -f  -ING!  (but  cf.  -ING 3).] 
In  pi.  A  pair  of  extra  outer  coverings  (usually  of 
leather  or  cloth),  used  as  a  protection  for  the  legs 
in  bad  weather,  and  commonly  reaching  from  the 
ankle  to  the  knee,  but  sometimes  higher. 

1763  in  F.  B.  Hough  Siege  Detroit  (1860)  200  The  Men  to 
be  clothed,  but  in  a  light  Manner;  a  cloth  Jacket,  flannel 
Waistcoat,  Leggins,  &c.  will  be  sufficient.  1809  A.  HENKV 
Tray.  156  A  pair  of  leggings,  or  pantaloons,  of  scarlet 
cloth,  which. .cost  me  fifteen  pounds  of  beaver.  1821  CLARK 
Vill.  Minstr,  II.  26  With  leather  leggings  en,  that  stopt 
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the  snow.  1839-40  W.  IRVING  H'olfcrfs  R.  ,1855)  203 
A  hunting-shirt  of  dressed  deer-skin  ..  and  leggins  of  the 
same,  fringed  from  hip  to  heel.  1869  E.  A.  PARKES  Prttft. 
Hygiene  (ed.  3)  415  Long  leggings  reaching  over  the  knees, 
and  made  of  half-tanned  leather. 

Hence  Le'tfginjfed  #.,  having  leggings. 

1837,  1852  [see  Icatltcr-lcggingcd  in  LEATHER  sb.  5  d].  1891 
Miss  DOWIE  Girl  in  Karf.  39  My  yellow  legginged  feet. 

Legging  vle'girj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  LEU  "V.  +  -mo  !.] 
Mnking  a  *  leg'  or  obeisance. 

1871  HLACKMOKE  Maid  of  Sk.  (1881)  160  All  the  bowing 
and  legging  I  had  seen  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

Le  ggiiig,  //£  a.  [f.  LEG  v.  +  -IN«  '-*.]  That 
makes  a  '  log'  or  obeisance. 

1602  W.  HAS  Siwrd  fy  Buckler  B,  A  legging  foote,  a 
well-embracing  hand. 

Leggy  Ue'gi)'  a-  \5-  ^EG  sb.  +  -T.]  Conspic 
uous  lor  legs  ;  having  disproportionately  long  legs  ; 
lanky-legged. 

1787  '  (1.  GAMBADO  '  A  cad.  Horsemen  (1809)  32  If  you  are 
a  short  man,  you  spur  the  saddle  cloth  ;  if  you  are  leggy 
you  never  touch  him  [the  horse]  at  all.  1827  Sporting 
Mag.  XX.  170  Great  numbers  of  our  racers..  have  always 
been  too  leggy.  1883  STEVENSON  Silverado  Sq.  (1886)  67 
He  looked  neither  heavy  nor  yet  adroit,  only  leggy,  coltish, 
and  in  the  road. 

b.  slang.  Characterized  by  a  display  of  legs. 

1866  Daily  Tel.  10  Jan.  7/3  This  festival  ..  has  been 
pitiably  vulgarised..  by  Christinas  numbers  of  periodicals, 
Christmas  concerts,  leggy  burlesques.  1887  /W/  Mall  G. 
17  Oct.  1/2  '  Leggy  '  burlesques. 

Legh,  obs.  form  of  LEE  s&.lj  LIE  j//.1,  LYE. 

i  Leg-harness.  Obs.  Forms:  see  LEG  sb. 
and  HARNESS  sl>.  Armour  for  the  leg. 

1388  WVCLIF  i  Saw.  xvii.  6  And  stelyn  legharneis  [1388 
bonds  of  bras]  he  [Goliath]  hadde  in  the  hipis.  1426  Lvnr.. 
De  Gnil.  Pilgr.  8178  Legharneys  ys  lefft  be-hynde,  That 
thow  mayst,  at  lyberte,  Hyr  dartys  and  hyr  brondys  fie. 
1513  DOUGLAS  jfntfl  xM.  vii.  114  Hys  lymmts  in  leg- 
harnes  gold  begane,  Claspyt  full  clos.  1601  HOM.ANP 
Pliny  II.  514  Nailes,  studs  and  tackes  imploied  about 
greeues  and  leg-harneis.  a  1653  Goi'CK  Comvt.  Heb.  x.  36 
Shooes,  or  legg-harnesse,  whereby  men  are  enabled  to  hold 
out  in  their  way.  1828-40  TYTLF.R  Hist.  Sftrt.  (1864)  II. 
67  Armed  with..  leg-harness,  sword,  spear,  and  dagger. 

fig.  1509  HAWKS  fast.  Pleas,  xxvii.  (Percy  Soc.)  130 
Good  hope  his  legge  barneys  sholde  be. 

Leghe,  obs.  form  of  LEAGUE  j*.1,  LIE. 

Leghed,  obs.  pa.  t.  LAY  v.y  LIK  v* 

Leghere,  obs.  form  of  LTAR. 

Leghorn  (Icg^jn,  le'gh^un).  [Use  of  the  place- 
name  Leghorn,  ad.  It.  Legorno  (i6-i7th  c.),  now 
replaced  by  Livorno,  repr.  the  classical  L.  name 


1.  The  name   of  a  straw  plaiting  for  hats  and 
bonnets,  made   from  a  particular  kind  of  wheat, 
cut  green  and  bleached,  and  so  called  because  im 
ported  from  Leghorn  in  Tuscany  ;  a  hat  or  bonnet 
made  of  this   plaiting  or  some   imitation  of  it 
(Used  both  simply  and  in  attrib.  use,  as  Leghorn 
bonnet,  chip,  hat,  plait^ 

1804  European  Mag.  XLV.  412  '2  Hats  of  a  foreign  manu 
facture,  imported  from  Italy,  and  therefore  denominated 
Leghorn  Chip.  1805  Trans.  Sac,  Arts  XXIII.  223  The 
Gold  Medal  of  the  Society  was  this  session  voted  to  Mr. 
William  Corston,  of  Ludgate-Hill,  for  a  substitute,  of  his 
invention,  for  Leghorn  Plait,  for  Hats,  &c.  Ibid.  231 
A  specimen  of  plaited  straw,  manufactured,  .in  this  country, 
similar  to  that  imported  from  various  parts  of  Europe, 
under  the  denomination  of  Leghorn.  1818  LADY  MORGAN 
Autobiog.  (1859)  64,  I  bought  myself  a  chapeati  de  solcil> 
with  corn  flowers  stuck  in  the  side  of  it—  a  regular  Leghorn. 
1823  Spirit  Pnbl.  Jrnls.  (1825)  I.  6  She  .  .  split  the  young 
lady's  Leghorn  by  one  thump  of  her  fist.  1893  PEEL  Spen. 
Valley  271  The  great  leghorn  bonnets  which  they  prized  so 
highly. 

2.  The  name  of  a  breed  of  the  domestic  fowl. 
1869  RepM.  S.  Commissioner  Agrif.  485,  15  hei?;,  mostly 

Leghorns  and  Black  Hamburg*.  /&VM  Mixture  pf  Leghorn 
and  native  breed.  1874  L.  WRIGHT  fllustr.  Kk.  Poultry 
423  While  most  Spanish  breeds  are  delicate,  the  Leghorns 
are  extraordinarily  hardy,  besides  being  much  superior  as 
layers.  Ibid.  425  The  white  Leghorn  cock. 

Legia(u)nce,  obs.  form  of  LK;EANCE. 

Legibility  (led^ibi-lity).  [f.  LEGIBLE:  see 
-ITY.j  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  legible. 

1679  J.  GOODMAN  Penitent  Pan/,  i.  iv.  (1713)  105  The 
divine  goodness  did  supply  that  defect,  as  to  the  greater 
lines  of  vertue  and  vice,  by  the  plain  legibility  of  his  provi 
dence.  1812  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rei*.  LXXIX.  181 
Perhaps  they  .  .  should  have  been  accompanied  with  an  ex- 
purgatory  index,  pointing  out  the  papers  which  it  would  be 
fatiguing  to  peruse,  and  thus  decimating  the  contents  into 
legibility.  1838  DICKENS  Nich.  Nick,  iv,  The  words  em 
blazoned  in  all  the  legibility  of  gilt  letters  and  dark  shading. 
1862  LADY  LLAXOVER  in  Mrs.  Delanys  Corr.  Sen  n.  III. 
289  note)  A  hand  which  for  clearness,  compactness,  and 
legibility  exceeded  any  writing  the  Editor  ever  saw.  1880 
EARLE  P  kilo  I.  Eng.  Tongue  143  A  few  slight  variations,  often 
repeated,  will  make  a  great  difference  in  the  legibility  of  a 
page,  to  the  eye  that  is  unaccustomed  to  such  variations. 

Legible  (le-d.^ib'l),  a.  O/O  Also  4  legeable, 
5  legibylle.  [ad.  late  L.  legibilis  (6th  c.),  f.  legere 
to  read  :  see  -BLE.]  That  can  be  read. 

a.  Of  writing  :  Plain  enough  to  be  read  ;  easily 
made  out  or  deciphered. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xlii.  (Agatha)  283  And  wrytine  ves  in 
M  tabil  rycht  fare  lettire  &  legeable.  1483  Catft.  Angl. 
212/2  Legibylle,  legiHlis.  1560  WARDK  tr.  Alexis  ^ecr.\\. 
8b,  Dresse  the  letters  after  thys  mancr..  and  they  shalbe 


187 

legible.  1620  MIDDLETON  Chaste  Maid  v.  i,  A  fair,  fast, 
legible  hand.  1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olcarins  I  't>y.  Ani&ass.  403 
Strange  Characters  ..  so  eaten  out  by  time,  that  they  were 
not  legible.  1719  SWIFT  To  Yng.  Clcrgym.  Wks.  1755  II. 
n.  1 1  Their  heads  held  down . .  within  an  inch  of  the  cushion, 
to  read  what  is  hardly  legible.  1874  MICKLFTHW.AITE  Mod. 
Par.  Churches  218  Over  each  box  should  be  a  legible 
inscription. 

b.  Of    compositions :     Accessible    to    readers 
(nonce-use} ;  also,  easy  to  read,  readable,   rare. 

1676  W.  HUBBARD  Haziness  of  Tcflple  Pref,  For  their 
sakes  who  ..  were  denied  the  opportunity  to  be  of  the 
Auditory,  I  have  condescended  to  make  it  Legible.  1820 
SHELLEY  Lett.  Prose  Wks.  1880  IV.  178,!  am  translating  in 
Ottawa  ritna  the  Hymn  to  Mercury..  .My  next  effort  will  be, 
that  it  should  be  legible,  a  quality  much  to  be  desired  in 
translations.  1840  MILL  Diss.  <V  Disc.  (1859)  II.  121  French 
books  are  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  legible  in  England 
without  translation. 

c.  transf,  and  fig. 

1605  HACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  iii.  §  2.  16  That  excellent  cor 
respondence,  winch  is  belweene  Gods  revealed  will  and  his 
secret  will,  .is  not  legible  to  the  Natural!  Man.  1649  HUTHE 
I'-ng,  hn/>ro~',  finpr.  (1653)  To  Kdr.,  I  have  . .  endeavoured 
to  make  my  thoughts  as  legible  as  I  can.  1691  WOOD  Ath. 
Oxon.  (O.  H.  S.)III.  112  His  epitaph  is  legible  in  the  larg 
volumes  of  his  workes.  1703  COLLIER  Jiss.  u.  102  People's 
opinions  of  themselves  are  commonly  legible  in  their  coun 
tenances,  1774  JEFFERSON  Antobioe.  App.,  Wks.  1859  I. 
141  The  grfat  principles  of  right  and  wrong  arc  legible  to 
every  reader.  1825  LAMB  Elia  Scr.  it.  Superannuated 
Man,  My  fellows  in  the  office  would  sometimes  rally  me 
upon  the  trouble  legible  in  my  countenance. 

d.  as  s/>.  //.  Matter  for  reading.    rare~l. 

1864  Realm   m  Feb.    i    National  education  too  miu.h  re 
sembles  the  powerful  winch  of  a  literary  air-pump,  screwing 
up  the  dem.ind  for  legible*,  and  lightening  the  atmospheric 
pressure  of  criticism  on  the  supply. 

Hence  liC'gibleness,  legibility. 

1727  in  HAILKY  vol.  1 1. 

Legibly  (le-d.^ibli),  adv.  [f.  LEGIBLE  + -LT  -.] 
Iii  alegible  manner;  in  legible  characters;  so  as 
to  be  easily  read.  Also  fig. 

1586  WANNER  All'.  F."g'.  n.  Ixi.  (1612'  269  Hi?;  banner  had 
the  picture,  and  in  gold  King  Kdwards  Cozen  Klenor  was 
legibly  iunnild.  1664  H.  MOKE  Myxf.  Ini-j.  <>7  Whether 
wiilten  in  the  outward  Word,  or  legibly  engraven  uijuii  the 
Table  of  his  Heart.  1699  HENTI.KY  Phal.  240  It's  yet 
legibly  and  plainly  IIPOTOS  OS.  1709  STKFI.E  &  AUDI^ON 
Taller  No.  101  f  7  A  shaking  Hand  does  not  always  write 
legibly.  1833  Ac(  3*4  W*&  '*'»  c-  4^  5  84  The  rules., 
shall  be  legibly  painled  upon  boards.  1859  KINCSLEY  .1/Ar. 
(1860)  I.  364  Whether  his  books  treat  of  love  or  political 
economy,  theology  or  geology,  it  is  there,  the  history  of  man 
legibly  printed.  1869  KKKI.MAN  Xorttt.  <"->>;.•;.  (18761  III. 
xiv.  356  The  great  tale  of  which  it  bei.ame  the  theatre  is 
legibly  written  on  its  natural  features. 

Legicide  (le'dgissid).  rare-1,  [f.  L.  frgi-,  lex 
law  -t-  -CIDE  i.]  A  destroyer  of  laws. 

1689  TfTCiHN  Hcroick  /V.-w  7  A  Tyrant  Tronp  of  Lrgi- 
cides  ..  Such  as  Free  Rome  of  old,  De.stroy'd  and  Fought. 

Legier,  obs.  form  of  LEDGER;  var.  LK<;KU  sb.  Oh$. 

Legierdemain,  et«.,  obs.  ff.  I.KGEKDKMAIN. 

fLe'gifer.  Obs.  [a.  L.  Icgifer^  f.  frgi-,  lex 
law  4-  -ftr  bearing,  bringing.]  A  legislator. 

1602  W.  WATSON  Dfcacordon  53  Thus  hauc  all  lawes  and 
legifers  with  great  maiesty,  ordained  a  distinction  of  place, 
regard,  and  esteeme  to  be  had  of  eucry  person.  1604  T. 
WRIGHT  Passions  v.  iv.  213  That  the  Legifers  should  have 
no  lesse  regard  to  I/ove,  then  to  I, awes.  1612  T.  JAMKS 
Jesuits'  Dffwnf.  57  Such  Lords,  lawlesse  Sirs,  and  Legifers 
they  take  themselues  to  be. 

tLegi'ferous,«.  Ot>s.-°  [f.  prec.  + -ors  :  cf. 
-FKBOUS.]  *  That  maketh  or  giveth  laws'  (Blount 
Glossogr.  1656). 

Legific  (h'dgi'fik),  a.  [ad.  L.  type  *lcgifu-us, 
f.  legi-,  lex  law  +  -ficus :  sec  -Fie.]  Pertaining  to 
the  making  of  laws. 

1865  J.  GROTE  Treat.  Mor.  Ideas  x.  App.  (1876)  224  Prac 
tically,  in  many  cases,  authority  or  legific  competence  has 
begun  in  bare  power. 

t  Legiformal,  ct.  Obs.  rare  - J.  [f.  assumed 
L.  *lt'giform-is  (f.  legi-^  lex  law  +  forma  FORM 
j£.}  +  -AL.]  ?  Of  a  legal  form  or  character. 

a  1693  Urqnharfs  Rabelais  in.  xlii.  344  There  are  Heaps 
of  these  Legiformal  Papers. 

fLe'gify,  «•  Obs.  rare-1.  [f.  L.  legi-t  lex 
law  +  -FV.]  intr.  To  make  laws. 

1658-9  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  IV.  95  Is  it  fit  that  those 
that  have  no  right  norfoundation should  legify  amongst  us? 

Legion  (U'-d.^n).  Also  3-5  legiun,  4  legioun, 
lygioun,  4-5  legyoun,  5-6  legyon.  [a.  OF. 
Icgitm^  legion  (mod.F.  Ugion)^  a.  L.  legion-em, 
legio,  f.  legere  to  choose,  levy  (an  army) :  cf.  -ION.] 

1.  Rom.  Antiq.  A  body  of  infantry  in  the  Roman 
army,  composed  of  different  numbers  at  different 
periods,  ranging  from  3,000  in  early  times  to  6,000 
under  Marius,  and  combined  usually  with  a  con 
siderable  complement  of  cavalry.  _ 

c  1205  LAY.  6024  Werren  on  alche  legiun  {His  feole  leod- 
kempen,  six  pusend  &  six  hundred  &  sixti  iferen.  c  1330 
R.  BRUNNR  Chron.  (1810)  30  Fro_Charles  kyng  sanz  faile 


citee.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  in.  Iv.  36  Claudius  sent  certayne 
Legions  of  his  Knyghtes  into  Irlande  to  rule  that  Countre, 
and  retotirned  hym  selfe  to  Rome.  1598  FARRFT  Theor. 
H'arrcs Gloss.  251  Legion,  amongst  the  auncient  Romaines, 


LEGIONARY. 

was  certaine  companies  of  their  people  of  warre  :  consisting 
of  5  or  6  oo  footemen,  and  300  horsemen.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant. 
ff  Cl.  III.  vii.  72  You  keepe  by  Land  the  Legions  and  the 
Horse  whole,  do  you  not?  1611  —  Cyjub.  iv.  iii.  24  The 
Komainc  Legions,  all  from  Oallia  drawne,  Arc  landed  on 
your  Coast.  16^7  DRVDKN  Virg.  Georg.  n.  378  As  Legions 
in  the  Field  their  Front  display,  To  try  the  Fortune  of  some 
doubtful  Day.  1838  AKNOI.I)  Hist.  Rome  I.  i.  25  The  thirty 
centuries  which  made  up  the  legion.  1856  KMKRSON  Kng. 
Traits,  X £fYtYj>  Wlu.  (Bolin)  II.  33  [The  Roman]  disem 
barked  his  legions,  erected  his  camps  and  towers.  1869 
RAWLINSON  Ant.  Hist.  398  The  legion  was  light,  elastic, 
adapted  to  every  variety  of  circumstance. 

b.  Applied  to  certain  military  bodies  of  modern 
times.  Foreign  legion  [  -  F.  tigion  ctran$re\  :  a. 
body  of  foreign  volunteers  in  the  French  army  in 
the  i pth  century,  employed  in  the  colonies  or  on 
distant  expeditions. 

1598 [see  LEGIONARY  BJ  1801  JAMFS  Milit.  DK/.  s.v., 
The  British  legion  which  served  in  America.  Ibid.,  The 
1'olish  and  Belgic  legions,  Ibat  form  part  of  the  French 
army.  1809  WELLINGTON  in  (_lurw.  Deip.  V.  219  A  legimi  is 
I  understand  a  curps  consisting  of  one,  two  or  more  hal- 
talions  of  infantry  and  a  proportion  of  cavalry  and  artillery. 
1815  AW.  XII.  313  It  appears  impossible  for  the  Hanoverian 
Government  to  tear  the  expence  of  th'-  Legion  as  now  con 
stituted.  1838  Murray's  llaini-l'k.  N.dcrtn.  154  'I  he  Farm 
of  La  Haye  Sainte  . .  was  at  first  occupied  by  the  soldiers 
of  the  (lernian  Legion,  a  1877  MKS.  NoltTON  liingctl  on  the 
Rhine,  A  soldier  of  the  legion  lay  dying  in  Alyic-rs. 

2.   Vaguely  used  for:   A  host  ot  annul  men. 

c  1325  (/;;-<>«.  EIII;.  6;, 3  (Kitson)  The  spere  That  Cbarle- 
mayne  wes  wonet  to  bere  Tofore  the  holy  legioun.  'ta  1400 
Marti;  Art/i.  605  Tlie  lege-nicne  of  Lettow  with  legyons 
ynewe.  £1440  l'art<»icpcv(».)i  Wyth  hym  a  legyoun  Of  his 
knyghtis.  1595  SHAKS.  J>'lui  n.  i.  59  'the  adnei>e  uin'lfs 
. .  bane  uiut-n  him  time  To  hind  his  Legions  all  as  soone  as 

I.  1715-20   I'CIPK  Iliad  xin.  845  Nor  knew  gnat  HKIOI- 
bo\v  his  U— ions  yield.     1738  C.I.OVKK  I.fonidas  n.  318  \\'ith 
lightening  blast  their  legions. 

ii  A  vast  host  or  multitude  (of  persons  or 
things)  :  frecj.  of  angels  or  spirits,  with  reminiscence 
ot  Matt.  xxyi.  53. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1 5809  If  i  mi  fader  wald  be-seke,  I  moght 
\vil-vtc-n  li'H  Haf  tiR'lue  tlin-.iml  legions.  1362  LANC.I..  /'. 
I'l.  \.  I.  109  Lin  ifc-r  \\ith  legiimns  lereil  it  in  hc-iicne.  c  1380 
\Vvi.i.ir  Set.  U'ks.  III.  264  Many  lygiimns  ofaungels.  1413 
I'ilgr.  .Vr«i'/t  (Ca.xton)  v.  xiv.  (18591  79  No  donte  but  many 
a  legyon  wenten  to  the  foote  uf  Olyuet,  ordeynyng  tlicyr 
procession  to  Ijrynceliym  tbernpon.  1500-20  lit  NI;AH  /'<'(  ;/.•-> 
viii.  9  \Vilh  angellis  licbt,  in  Icgionis,  Tho\v  art  illumynit 
all  about.  1605  SIIAKS.  j\Ia<l>.  iv.  iii.  Si  Nut  in  the  Lei4io]H 
Of  horrid  Hell,  can  cornea  Diuell  menu  damn'd  In  euils,  tr. 
tnp  Macbeth.  1634  CANNK  A'<v<-5.t.  .SV/'^r.  (i-S^'i)  2^,1  T'. 
sustain  even  a  leginn  of  reproaches.  1667  MIUON  />.  I .  i. 
301  He  ..  called  His  Lc;i.in~,  Angel  Forms,  who  lay  in- 
trans'd.  1751  IOIINSON  Kautl'lcr  No.  96  !•  10  Innumerable 
l.'-i-.ns  of  appetites  and  passions.  1824  W.  luviNr,  '/'.  '/'ra-: 

II.  19  As  I  approached  the  h.mse.  a  legion  of  »  helps  sallie.l 
out.    1865  I.  H.  NMVMAX  (,V;w///.vj  S  -I  S,>  n..iv  hi~  ISatan's] 
legions  throng  the  vestibule.      1865   I  ,u  KV  Kalian.  I.  i.  :•-, 
'J'iii:  air  w.is  filled  with  unholy  legions. 

b.  Iii  Mark  v.  9  and  echoes  of  thin  passage; 
f.t/1.  in  (lie  'somewhat  inaccurate)  allusive  phrase 
their  name,  is  Legion  =--  '  they  are  innumerable  '. 

1382  \Vv>  i. IF  J/rt/Vt-  v.  9  A  legionn  is  name  to  me  ;  for  we 
b. n  inanyc.  1526  TINDAI.K  i/'ii/..  My  name  is  Legion,  for 
we  arc  many.  1601  SHAKS.  /  ;ir/.  A',  in.  iv.  >,,  If  all  the 
diuels  of  hell  be  diawnc  in  little,  and  Legiim  himselfe  ]ns- 
sest  him.  1665  Cnxvil.l.  Siffsis  Sfi.  xviii.  IK)  The  same 
undivided  essence  . .  i»  here  multiplyed  into  Legion.  1848 
DICKENS  Doinbcy  xlv,  *  Their  name  is  Legion  ',  she  replied. 
1873  HEMS  Aiiiia.  ft  Mast.  vi.  (1875)  143  'J  lie  number  of 
such  sayings  anticipated  by  this  original  maxim  is  legion. 

4.  Legion  of  Honour  [  =  F.  legion  d'honneur]: 

an  order  of  distinction,  founded  by  Napoleon  Bona 
parte  in  1802,  conferred  as  a  reward  for  civil  or 
military  services,  etc. 

1827  SCOTT  Napoltoti  V.  63.  1837  MARRY  AT  Olio.  Patir. 
xxix,  The  innkeeper  was  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  1841-4  EMERSON  J-'.ss.,  Kam.  f,  Kcal  Wks.  (Bonn) 
I.  250  The  world  is  full  of  masonic  ties,  of  guilds,  of  secret 
and  public  legions  of  honour. 

5.  Nat.  Hist.  (See  quot.) 

1859  PAGE  Hanrtkk.  Ceol.  Terms,  Legion  . .  A  term  occa- 
sionally  used  in  Natural  History  classification  to  express 
an  assemblage  of  objects  intermediate  in  extent  between  a 
class  and  order.  A  class  may  thus  embrace  several  legions, 
and  a  legion  contain  many  orders. 

6.  attrib.  or  ai/j.   =  Innumerable,  multitudinous. 

1678  NORRIS  Coll.  Misc.  (1699!  282  By  this  it  [Pride]  be 
comes  a  Multiplied,  a  Legion  evil.  1795  SOUTHEY  Joan  t>J 
Arc  x.  443  When  pouring  o'er  his  legion  slaves  on  Greece, 
The  eastern  despot  bridged  the  Hellespont.  1891  C.  JAMES 
Ram.  Rigmarole  148  The  poor  curate's  wife  ..  with  the 
legion  family  clothed  from  the  odds  and  ends  of  her  rich 
sister's  cast-ofTs. 

Legionary  (IfdjanSri),  a.  and  s!>.     [ad.  L. 
IcgiSnarius,  f.  legion-em  LEGION  sl>. :  see  -AF.Y.J 
A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  legion. 

1577-87  HoLlNSHEi)C/iro«.  I.  37/2  Ostonus.  .bad  no  legion- 
ariesouldiers,  but  certeine  bands  of  aids.  1581  SAVlLE/ra/KJ 
Hist.  Annot.  (1591)  V  'n  former  times  .  .the  Legionary 
Cohorts  were  equall,  of  fine  hundreth  a  piece.  1646  SIR 
T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  E/>.  v.  x.  249  Of  the  foure  principle  or 
Legionary  standards,  that  is  of  Judah,  Ruben  Ephraim. 
and  Dan.  1796  MORSE  Atner.  Geag.  II.  112  Altats  and 
monumental  inscriptions,  which  instruct  us  as  to  the  legion 
ary  stations  of  the  Romans  in  Britain.  1838  ARNOLD  Hist. 
RniiK  (1846)  I.  xiii.  223  The  whole  multitude  of  legionary 
soldiers.  1893  Archxologia  Mil.  550  The  bronze  eagle, 
probably  rightly  supposed  by  Mr.  Joyce  to  have  been 
a  legionary  one. 


LEGIONED. 

b.  Of  an  inscription,  mark,  etc. :  Designating 
a  particular  Roman  legion. 

Legionary  ring  (Rom.  Antiq.):  *  finger-ring  bearing  a 
numoer,  formerly  thought  to  have  been  worn  by  Roman 
soldiers,  the  number  being  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  legion. 
This  view  is  now  abandoned,  as  the  numbers  go  up  to  100, 
while  tha  highest  legionary  number  was  28. 

1831  D.  WILSON  Prch.  Ann.  (1863)  II.  in.  ii.  38  Its  legion 
ary  inscriptions  indicate  the  several  portions— erected  by    I 
the  different  legions  and  cohorts.     Ibid.  67  The  legionary    i 
tablets  of  the  Scottish  wall  are  its  most  interesting  relics.     | 
1863  (A  Rev.  CXIV.  382  The  legionary  mark  of  the  tile. 
1869  FORTNUM  in  Arc/txol.  Jrnl.  XXVI.  146  Bronze  'Le 
gionary  ring  ' . .  on  which  is  engraved  the  so-called  legionary 
number. 

2.  Constituting  or  consisting  of  a  legion  or 
legions. 

1670  MILTON  Hist.  Eng.  n.  Wks.  1851  V.  55  The  Silures 
.  .besett  the  Prefect  of  his  Camp,  left  there  with  Legionane 
Rands  to  appoint  Garrisons.  1776  GIBBON  Dccl.  fy  F.  (1869) 
I.  i.  25  The  whole  body  of  legionary  infantry  amounted  to 
six  thousand  one  hundred  men.  1827  I)E  QuiHCEY  Murder 
Wks.  1862  IV.  52  The  Roman  legionary  force.  1871  FARRAR 
Witn.  Hist.  iii.  100  Without  one  earthly  weapon  sh«  faced 
the  legionary  masses. 

fig.    1646  SIR  T.  BROWSE  Pseud.  Ep.  \.  iii.  12  Too  many 
betwixt  jest  and  earnest,  betray  the  cause  of  truth,  and 
incensibly  make  up,  the  legionarie  body  of  errour. 

B.  sb.  A  soldier  of  a  legion,  ancient  or  modern  ; 
.1  legionary  soldier.  Also,  a  member  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour. 

1598  DALLINGTON  Meth.  Tra-u.  L  b,  As  touching  the 
[French]  Infantry,  Francis  the  first  was  the  firht  that  insti 
tuted  the  Legionaries..  8  Legions,  and  every  Legion  to 
containe  sixe  thousand.  1608  >^.  GRIMSTONH  Hist.  France 
(1611)675  Twelue thousand  Legionaries,  Picards,  Normands 
and  Champanois.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  fy  F.  xxx.  III.  173 
If  any  of  the  legionaries  were  permitted  to  return  from  the 
Italian  expedition.  1827  SCOTT  Napoleon  xxvi.  Wks.  1870 
XI.  276  Three  hundred  and  fifty  legionaries  [of  the  Legion 
of  Honour].  1832-4  DE  QUINCEY  Cxsars  Wks.  1859  X.  154 
The  cowering  legionary,  with  whom  to  hear  was  to  obey. 
1892  Pall  MallG.  26  Oct.  4/3  Day  was  just  dawning  when 
the  Marine  Infantry  and  the  Legionaries  advanced. 

Legioned  (Ird/.ond),  a.  poet.  [f.  LEGION  + 
-ED  i.J  Arrayed  in  legions. 

1818  SHELLEY  Re-ti.  Islam  x.  xxxii,  An  Iberian  Priest.. 
who  led  the  legioned  West.  1818  KKATS  Endym.  n.  43 
So  once  more  days  and  nights  aid  me  along,  Like  legioned 
soldiers.  1820  -  Eve  St.  Agnes  xix.  While  legion'd  fairies 
paced  the  coverlet.  1822  SHKI.LKY  Hellas  515  We  met  the 
vultures,  legioned  in  the  air.  1851  J.  B.  HUME  Poems  150 
The  clarions  of  all  the  legion 'd  winds  ! 

tLe'gioner.  Obs. rare~l.  [f. LEGION +  -ER!.] 
A  legionary  soldier. 

•579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1595)  992  The  legipners  did 
couer  the m--el ues  as  they  had  done  before  with  their  shields. 

t  Legionet.  Obs.  rare*-1,  [f.  LEGION +  -ET.] 
A  smaU  legion. 

1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxxv.  \\\x.  917  You  should  see  in 
this  kings  camp  hardly  two  pretie  legionets  [L.  Uginnctila], 
and  those  but  lame  ones  neither. 

tLe  gioiiize,  v.  Obs.  rare~~l.  [f.  LEGION  + 
-IZK.]  trans.  To  form  into  legions. 

1609  }.  DAVIES  Holy  Rood  I  4,  Descend  sweet  Angels 
(Legioniz'd  in  Rankes). 

Legionry  (ITdganri).  [f.  LEGION  +  -BY.] 
Legions  collectively. 

1817  POLLOK  Course  T.  vn,  To  drive  away  From  earth 
the  dark  infernal  legionry  ( >f  superstition,  ignorance  and  hell. 

Legior,  obs.  form  of  LEDGER. 
Legislate    (le'd^isU't),    v.      [Back-formation 
from  LEGISLATOR,  LEGISLATION.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  laws  for.  rare~l. 

1719  D'URFEY  Pills  (1872)  II.  66  The  Parliament  sate 
. .  Legislating  the  Nation. 

2.  intr.  To  perform  the  function  of  legislation ; 
to  make  or  enact  laws. 

1805  HP.  WATSON  Charge  (1808)  16  Solon,  in  legislating  for 
the  Athenians,  had  an  idea  of  a  more  perfect  Constitution 
than  he  gave  them.  1841  W.  SPALDING  Italy  $•  It.  Isl.  II. 
119  The,  emperor  had  a  right  to  legislate  for  the  whole 
country.  1846  MeCui.LocH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  II. 
247  The  renunciation  by  the  Hritish  Parliament  of  the  right 
to  legislate  for  that  kingdom  [Ireland].  1875  JOWETT  Plato 
(ed.  2)  V.  1 35  All  states  legislate  under  the  idea  that  there  are 
two  classes  of  actions,  the  voluntary  and  the  involuntary. 

3.  quasi-/ra;/j.  To  bring  or  drive  by  legislation 
into  or  out  of.     Also  rarely  trans,  to  bring  about 
or  control  by  legislation. 

1845  [see  LEGISLATED///,  a.  below].  1847  R.  W.  HAMIL 
TON  Disq.  Sabbath  ii.  (1848)  39  The  same  power  which 
legislated  the  very  circumstances,  alone  can  release  them. 
1849  TaiCs  Mag.  XVI.  401/2  Trades*  unions  ..  should  be 
educated,  and  not  legislated  into  usefulness.  1854  Act 
U.S.  A.  Congress  in  Encycl.  Brit.  (1860)  XXI.  442/2  Not 
to  legislate  Slavery  into  any  Territory  or  State.  1859  W. 
CHADVVICK  Life  DC  Foe  iv.  237,  I  do  not  want  to  see  a 
people  legislated  into  poverty.  1887  RIDER  HAGGARD  Jess 
i.  (1899)  78  1'  ttn's  sentiment]  is  beginning  to  die  down  and 
to  be  legislated  out  of  our  national  character. 

Hence  Le-gislated///.  <?.,  Legislating  vbl.sb. 
and  ppt.  a. 

1845  R.  W.  HAMILTON  Pop.  Edue.  viii.  (ed.  2)  178  Schemes 
of  legislated  instruction.  1890-1  J.  ORR  Christian  I' tew 
God  (1893)  131  The  . .  presence  of  a  morally  legislating  and 
commanding  Reason  within  us.  1898  M'estm.  C,a~..  16  May 
2/1  The  legislated  depreciation  of  this  one  estate  . .  had  cost 
him,  .not  less  than  £120,000.  1899  A.  K.  GJUTVZB /rt/fcA/MM 
Theol.  33  He  analyses  the  conceptions  of  the  condemning 
and  of  the  legislating  conscience. 

Legislation  'Jed^isU/'-Jan).     [a.  late  L.  legis- 
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^  properly  two  words  =  'bringing  of  a 
law  *  (ItgiSy  genitive  of  lex  law  +  Idtion-em  bring 
ing  :  see  LATION).  Cf.  F.  legislation.] 

1.  The  action  of  making  or  giving  laws  ;  the 
enactment  of  laws,  lawgiving  ;  an  instance  of  this. 

a  1655  J.  GOODMAN  W  'inter  Even.  Conf.  in.  (1705)  116  Let 
me  to  intreat  you  to  explain  what  you  mean  by  this  way  of 
Divine  Legislation.  1675  BAXTKR  Catk.  Theol.  \\.  I.  213 
Gods  Legislation  was  a  real  Action;  but  the  Law  made 
cloth  not  act  at  all.  1747  Lp.  LYTTLETON  Observ.  Confers. 
Paul  18  Pythagoras,  who  join'd  Legislation  to  his  Philo 
sophy,  and.  .pretended  to  Miracles  ..  to  give  a  more  vener 
able  Sanction  to  the  Laws  he  prescribed.  1828  CAROLINE 
FFY  Script.  Rdr.'s  Guide  ix.  124  When  the  inspired  historian 
tells  his  story  of  . .  the  wars  and  legislations  of  other  ages. 
1876  FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq.  V.  xxiv.  395  Legislation,  as 
we  understand  it,  did  not,  in  the  ideas  of  those  times,  fill 
any  prominent  place  among  the  duties  of  a  king. 

f  2.  A  legislative  body,  a  legislature.  Obs. 

1693  Humours  Town  96  The  Common-Council-Man  is  a 
Man  of  Authority,  a  Member  of  the  City- Legislation. 

3.  The  enactments  of  a  legislator  or  legislature; 
the  whole  body  of  enacted  laws. 

1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  yiii.  I.  297  A  legislation  in  which, 
as  in  that  of  Moses,  religion  is  . .  the  main  element.  1872 
YEATS  Grmvth  Contnt.  137  The  acts  . .  are  largely  taken  up 
with  legislation  affecting  the  national  commerce. 

Hence  £egisla*tional  a.,  pertaining  to  legisla 
tion. 

1829  BENTHAM  Justice  ^  Cod.  Petit.,  Abr.  Petit.  Justice 
22  A  Icgislational  proceeding. 

Legislative  (le'dgiil/tiv),  a.  and^.  [Formed 
after  LEGISLATION,  LEGISLATOR,  by  substitution  of 
suffix :  see  -ATIVE.  Cf.  F.  ttgislatif  (recorded  from 
the  1 4th  c.),  Sp.,  Pg.,  It.  legislative;  a  med.L. 

*legis/atwits  probably  existed.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  That  legislates  or  makes   laws ;    having  the 
function  of  legislating. 

Legislative  assembly  (Fr.  Hist.),  the  body  of  legislators 
which  succeeded  the  National  or  Constituent  assembly  in 
1791 ;  also,  the  legislature  which  succeeded  the  Constituent 
assembly  of  1849. 

1651  BAXTER  Inf.  Bapt.  269,  I  have  learned  to  distinguish 
between  ..  the  Decretive  and  Legislative  will  of  God, 
1654  CROMWELL  Sp.  12  Sept.  in  Cnrtylc,  It  is  the  conver 
sion  of  a  parliament  ..  to  a  legislative  power  always  sitting. 
1674  Bower's  Chrtm.  584/1  The  peoples  Legislative  Deputies 
in  Parliament.  1765  HLACKSTONK  Comnt.  i.  ii.  146  If  halt 
of  the  members  met,  and  half  absented  themselves,  who 
shall  determine  which  is  really  the  legislative  body,  the 
part  assembled,  or  that  which  stays  away?  1797  Encycl. 
Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVI.  173/1  On  the  aoth  of  September  [1791], 
this  National  Assembly  ..  dissolved  itself,  and  pave  place 
to  the  succeeding  Legislative  National  Assembly.  1858 
J.  B.  NORTON  Topic*  154  The  Legislative  Council  [of  India]. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  legislation  or  the  making 
of  laws. 

c  1641  DENHAM  On  Stratford's  Trial  fy  D.  25  Their 
Legislative  Frenzy  they  repent,  Enacting  it  should  make 
no  President.  1651  HOBBES  Leviat/i.  n.  xx.  106  It  belongeth 
therefore  to  the  Soveraigne  . .  to  prescribe  the  Rules  of 
discerning  Good  and  KvilL.and  therefore  in  him  is  the  Legis 
lative  Power.  1763  J.  BROWN  Poetry  <y  Mns,  v.  79  During  the 
early  Periods  of  Civilization,  the  legislative  Art  is  always  of 
an  imperfect  Form.  1795  BURKE  Scarcity  Wks.  VII.  383 
Legislative  acts  require  the  exactest  detail  of  circumstances 
. .  in  order . .  to  elicit  principles  . .  to  direct  a  practical  legis 
lative  proceeding.  1870  D.  MACRAE  Amer,  at  Home  II.  x. 
151  All  the  Legislative  Halls  throughout  the  country. 
b.  Enacted  or  appointed  by  legislation. 

1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xiii.  III.  290  Nor  did  the 
Estates  mention  the  use  of  torture  among  the  grievances 
whioh  required  a  legislative  remedy.  >  1872  YEATS  Grmvth 
Contiii.  308  Legislative  penalties  were  imposed.  1878  LECKY 
Eng.  in  i8/A  C.  II.  v.  50  The  remedy  for  the  evil  was  found 
in  the  legislative  emancipation  ol  Scotch  industry. 

B.  st. 

1.  The  power  of  legislating  or  making  laws ;  the 
body  in  which  this  power  is  vested,  the  legislature. 
Opposed  to  '  executive '.  Now  rare. 

1641  Jr.R.  TAYLOR  Efisc.  (1647)  292 What  authority  iscquall 
to  this  Legislative  of  ihe  Dishops?  1689  W.  A.  Ld.  Chiej 
Jusf.  Herbert's  Ace.  Examined  5  The  King  has  not  the 
Legislative  exclusive  of  others.  1689  LOCKE  Gar't.  II.  §  141 
xi.  (1694)  276  The  Legislative  cannot  transfer  the  Power  of 
making  Laws  to  any'  other  hands.  1712  HEUKHLKV  /'ass. 
( Ihcdience  §  22  To  pay  an  absolute  submission  to  the  decrees 
of  some  certain  legislative.  1836  ALISON  //«/.  Kurafe 
(1847)  V.  26  It  [the  Polish  constitution]  fell  when  the  legis 
lative  became  more  corrupt  then  the  executive. 

1 2.  ?  Something  appointed  by  legislative  enact 
ment.  Obs. 

1650  ELDERriELDCro.  Right  TytJies  xvi.  94  He  this  Edgar, 
had  them  questionless  from  Alfred, .. from  Ina,  OITa.  Ethel- 
bert,  &c.  to  whose  tendries  he  added  what  seemed  fit  of  the 
Legislatives  of  West-Saxony. 

Legislatively  lexl^isl^tivli),  adv.  [f.  prec. 
+  -I.Y  -.]  In  a  legislative  manner ;  by  legislation. 

1643  SIR  J.  SrtLMAN  Cast  ff  Affairs  in  Law  6  Whatsoever 
passed  before,  it  [the  absolute  supreme  Court]  prn  re  natii 
legislatively  judgeth,  maketh,  and  declareth  Law.  1650 
R.  Hoi.T.iNGwoRTH  Exerc.  Usurped  Fevers  27  Those  who 
.  .assume  a  power  not  legally  in  them,  and  act  legislatively. 
1820  Ann.  Rc«.  i.  154  It  was  only  legislatively  that  the 
Lords  could  have  to  deal  with  this  matter.  1869  Pall  Mall 
G.  8  July  3/2  Our  national  characteristic  is.  .a  tendency  to 
deal  legislatively  in  a  permissive  or  tentative  style. 

Legislator  (le-d^isls^aa).  [a.  L.  Ifgis-lalor, 
properly  two  words,  =  '  proposer  of  a  law'  (legis, 
genitive  of  l^x  law  +  lator,  used  as  agent-n.  tojerre 
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to  bear,  carry,  bring).]  One  who  makes  laws  (for 
a  people  or  nation) ;  a  lawgiver ;  a  member  of  a 
legislative  body. 

1605  SYLVESTER /)«  Bar  las  n.  iii.  in.  Law  168  This  Boat., 
saves  from  wrack  the  future  Legislator  (Moses).  1607 
Schoi.  Disc,  ttgsf.  Antickr.  ii.  v.  10  He  draweth  the  abso 
lute  authoritie  of  Man,  not  from  God  as  he  is  God,  but 
as  he  is  Legis-lator  only.  1651  HOBBES  Levinth.  ti.  xxvi. 
139  For  the  Legislator  is  he,  not  by  whose  authority  the 
Lawes  were  first  made,  but  by  whose  authority  they  now 
continue  to  be  Lawes.  1711  POPE  Tew/*.  Fame  74  Heroes 
in  animated  marble  frown,  And  Legislators  seem  to  think 
in  stone.  1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend  (1865)  44  Laws  in 
doubtful  points  are  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  design 
of  the  legislator.  1878  JEVONS  Prim.  Pol.  Econ.  77  Legis 
lators  have  long  since  discovered  the  absurdity  of  attempting 
to  fix  prices  by  law. 

trans/.  1821  BYRON  Two  Foscari  iv.  i,  I  will  be  a  legis 
lator  in  this  business.  1831  BREWSTER  Newton  (1855)  II. 
xxvii.  403  The  alleged  legislator  of  science.  1873  SYMOSDS 
Grk.  Poets  i.  29  Aristotle  is  the  legislator  for  the  human 
intellect  through  eighteen  centuries  after  his  death. 

Hence  Le  gislatorship,  the  position  of  legis 
lator. 

1654  J.  SPITTLEHOUSE  Vind.  Fifth  Monarchy  Men  19  Do 
they  not  ..  dethrone  and  degrade  the  Lord  Jesus  of  his 
Legislatorsh ip  and  Judicature?  01695  Li>.  HALIFAX  Can- 
tions  CJioice  Members  in.  Parlt.  (1699)  16  There  ought  to 
he  a  difference  made  between  coming  out  of  Pupilage,  and 
leaping  into  Legislatorship.  1890  J.  HATTON  />>  Order  ej 
Czar  I. 11.  i.  223  The  principle  of  hereditary  legistatorship. 

Legislatorial  (ledsisl/too-rial),  a.    [f.  as  next 

+  -AL.] 

1.  Having  the  power  to  legislate,  acting  as  a  legis 
lator  or  legislature. 

1819  f.V;;.  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  104/2  At  a  public  meeting 
holden  on  July  12.  .the  managers.. proposed  that  the  same 
Sir  Charles  [Wolseley]  should  be  sent  up  to  parliament  as 
1  legislatorial  attorney  and  representative  of  Bhmingham  '. 
1841  DE  QUINCEV  Homer  Wks.  1857  VI.  349  Solon,  the 
legislatorial  founder  of  Athens.  i88z  Encycl.  Brit  XIV. 
357  One  may  imagine  a  community  governed  by  a  de 
pendent  legislatorial  body  or  person. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  legislator  or  legislation. 
1774-5   BENTHAM    Commonplace    Bk.    Wks.    1843   X.  76 

A  System  of  Rules  for  the  Conversion  of  Long  Sentences 
into  Short  Ones,  for  the  Legislatorial  Style.  1829  Examiner 
306/2  A  capital  legislatorial  jeu  if  esprit.  1833  Eraser's 
Mag.  VIII.  246  He  would  have  done  belter  to  stick  to  his 
legislatorial  duties. 

Hence  Legislato'rially  adv. 

18*7  Westm.  Rn<.  VII.  30  The  judges  legislatorially  refuse 
to  acknowledge  certain  rights  of  the  landlords. 

t  Legislatory,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  mod.  L.  type 
*l?gislat6rius,  f.  legislator  LEGISLATOR.]  =prec. 

n  1639  SPOTTISWOOD  Hist.  CA.  Scot.  n.  (1677)  26  The  judg 
ment  of  Matrimonial  causes, .. Legislatory  actions  [etc.].. 
should  be  committed  to  the  Bishops. 

Legislatress  (le-d.^isk'tres).  [f.  LEGISLATOR 
+  -ESS.]  A  female  legislator. 

1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (1737)  II.  n.  ii.  252  See  what  lh.it 
Country  of  the  Mind  will  produce,  when  by  the  wholesom 
Laws  of  this  Legislatress  it  has  obtain  d  its  Liberty  !  1771 
H.  WALPOLE  Lett,  to  C'tcss  Ossory  (1848)  I.  24  That  lamb 
and  legislatress  the  Czarina  would  suffer  no  patriot  orations. 
1846  MBS.  GORE  Eng.  Char.  11852)  83  Queen  Bess,  that 
shrewdest  of  legislatresses.  1885  MAINE  Pop.  Gffvt.  155 
Nature,  a  beneficent  legislatress. 

Legislatrix  (le^isU'-trix).  [L.  fern,  of  legis 
lator^  A  female  legislator. 

1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  53  This  right  Reason  is  the 
great  Legislatrix  and  Judge  of  al  human  affaires.  1797  W. 
TooKE  Cat/l.  II  (1798)  II.  v.  45  No  woman  had  yet  been  a 
legislatrix.  1832  AUSTIN  Jurispf.  (1879!  II.  xxx.  565  Laws 
supposed  to  emanate  from . .  the  fancied  legislatrix  natuie. 

Legislature  (le-dsislftifu).  [Formed  alter 
LEGISLATOR  by  substitution  of  suffix:  cf.  -IRE. 
Cf.  F.  legislature,  cited  by  Hatz.-Darm.  from  1/89.] 

1.  '  The  power  thnt  makes  laws '  ( J.) ;  a  body  of 
persons  invested  with  the  power  of  making  the 
laws  of  a  country  or  state  ;  spec.  (f/.S.)  the  legis 
lative  body  of  a  State  or  Territory,  as  distinguished 
from  Congress. 

a  1676  HALE  Hist.  Common  Lam  (1713)  2  Without  the 
concurrent  Consent  of  all  Three  Parts  of  the  Legislature, 
no  such  Law  is,  or  can  be  made.  1708  SWIFT  Sen/im.  Ch. 
Eitg.  Affin  Miscell.  (1711)  131  By  the  Supreme  Magistrate 
is  properly  understood  the  Legislative  Power. ..But  the 
Word  Magistrate  seeming  to  denote  a  single  Person,  and 
to  express  the  Executive  Power,  it  came  to  pass,  that  the 
Obedience  due  to  the  Legislature  w;as,  for  want  of  knowing 
or  considering  this  easy  Distinction,  misapplyed  to  the 
Administration.  1716  AnulsOM  Frcehottter'No.  i6p6In  the 
very  Notion  of  a  Legislature  is  implied  a  Power  to  change, 
repeal,  and  suspend  what  Laws  are  in  being,  as  well  as 
to  make,  .new  Laws.  1781  COWPKR  Frif'ie  g  'Twas  April,  as 
the  bumpkins  say.  The  legislature  called  it  May.  1783 
Gentl.  Jtfnf.  LI II.  1.  166  The  Congress  shall  earnestly 
recommend  it  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  respective  Stales. 
1821  J.  Q.  ADAMS  in  C.  Davies  Mctr.  Sysf.  nr.  (1871)  85  The 
Statute  books  are  filled  with  ineffectual  attempts  of  the 
legislature  to  establish  uniformity.  1839  KKIGHI  LEV  Hist. 
F.ng.  II.  57  The  legislature  gave  to  the  King's  proclamations 
the  force  of  statutes  of  parliament.  1863  H.  Cox  luttit.  ill. 
v.  656  Bills  of  the  colonial  legislatures  relating  to  trade. 

attril*.  and  Ct'iul*.  1829  BKNTHAM  Justice  ^  Cad.  Petti, 
124  Here  and  there  a  patch  of  real  law— of  legislature-made 
law— stuck  in.  1843  MARRVAT  M.  Violet  xx.  He  once  said 
to  them  in  the  legislature  room  of  Matagorda  [etc.]. 

f2.  The  exercise  of  the  function  or  power  of 
legislation.  Obs. 

a  1715  BUKNF.T  O-.ni  Time  (1724^  I.  319  It  was  very  in- 
I  convenient  to  have  both  the  legislature  and  the  execution 
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in  the  same  hands.  1724  SWIFT  Drafters'  Lett.  Wks.  1755 
V.  II.  30  Mr.  Wood  takes  upon  him  the  entire  legislature, 
and  an  absolute  dominion  over  the  properties  of  the  whole 
nation,  a  1754  NORTH  Lives  II.  395,  I  think  them  very 
considerable  in  the  science  of  legislature.  1765  ULACKSTONE 
Comtn.  I.  46  For  legislature . .  is  the  greatest  act  of  superiority 
that  can  he  exercised  by  one  being  over  another. 

Legist  (Jrdjjist).  [ad.  F.  Ugiste  (recorded  from 
1 3th  c.)j  ad.  med.L.  Icgista^  f.  lfg-t  lex  LAW:  sec 
-IST.]  One  versed  in  the  law.  (Cf.  JURIST.) 

1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  sEsop  v.  x,  My  fader  was  no  legist 
ne  neuer  knewe  the  lawes.  1536  BKLLENOKN  Crott,  Scot. 
(1821)  I.  195  Ulpianus,  the  flourc  of  legistis  in  his  dayis. 
1586  FKRNE  Illas.  Gentrie  To  Gentl.  Inner  Temple,  The 
honorable  assembly  of  the  Inner  Temple  with  all  the 
gentlemen,  students  and  professed  Legists  in  the  same. 
1616  BACON  Let.  to  King  12  Feb.  Lett.  %  Life  (i86y)  V.  242 
As  legists,  they  will  agree  in  magnifying  that  wherein  they 
are  best.  1691  WOOD  Atk.  O-von.  II.  474  He  had  a  Legists 
place  and  took  the  degrees  in  the  Civil  Law.  1821  J-'.dhi. 
Rev.  XXXV.  169  We  shall  ..  bring  together  the  names  of 
some  of  the  great  legists  of  Britain.  1858  M.  PATTISON 
£%s,  (1889)  II.  327  An  able  legist. .he  brings  into  literature 
the  habits  and  prepossessions  of  his  position.  1895  RASH- 
HALL  Universities  1 1.  568  Ten  were  to  be  Legists,  and  seven 
Canonists. 

tLe'gister1.  Ol>s.  Forms:  4-5legistre,-ystro, 
5  legistery,  6  legistere,  5,  7  legister.  [a.  OK. 
legistre  variant  (influenced  by/w/«w//v,ctc.)  tAUgiste 
LEGIST.]  ^  LEGIST. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  HatutL  Synne  5410  Lordynges  cun- 
seylours  Wykkcde  legystrys  {F.  legistre]  or  fals  acountours. 
1362  LANGL.  /'.  /V.  A.  vin.  62  }e  legistres  and  lawyers  }e 
witen  where  I  ly^e.  1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  n.  ii.  iSkeat) 

I.  6q  Amonge  legystres  there  dare  I  not  come.     14..  Noni. 
in  Wr.-Wulcker  680^43   Hie  legista^  a  legistery.     1430-40 
LVDG.  Bochas  in.  xviii.  (1554)  90  a,  Legistres  folowyng  their 
ententes  Greatly  reioyce  in  lucre.     1440  J.  SHIRLKY  Dethe 
K.  James  (1818)  26  He  was.. a  grete  legister  of  lawe  posi 
tive,  and  canone,  and  civille  bothe.     iSSS  Aur.  PARKER  Ps. 
Ix.  170  Juda  legistere.    1616  BULLOKAK,  Legistcrs^  Lawyers. 
1656  in  U  LOU  NT  Glossogr. 

t  Le'gister2.  Obs.  [App.  f.  L.  legfre  to  read 
+  -STEB  fern,  agent-suffix.]  In  a  nunnery :  A 
woman  charged  with  the  duty  of  reading  aloud. 

14. .  in  Aungier  Hist.  Syon  Monast.  (1840)  374  Whan  al  be 
sette,  anone  the  legister  schal  begyn  to  rede . .  And  sche  muste 
rede  suche  mater  as  the  abbes  or  chauntres  assignethe. 

II  Le'git,  Obs.  [L.  legit  he  reads,  or  legit  he 
has  read,  pros,  or  pa.  t.  3rd  pers.  of  legZre  to  read.] 
Claim  to  *  Benefit  of  Clergy*  based  upon  the  fact 
of  being  able  to  read  a  verse  of  the  Bible. 

1653  BAXTER  C/tr.  Concord  76  They  took  the  drunken 
Readers  (that  could  scarce  yet  have  a  Legit  to  save  their 
necks,  if  they  needed  it)  to  be  fitter  men  then  we  to  edefm 
the  Flocks. 

Legitim :  sec  LEGITIME. 
Legitimacy  [IftJ^i'timiil).     [f.  LEGITIMATE  : 
see  -ACY.]     The  fact  of  being  legitimate. 

1.  The  fact  of  being  a  legitimate  child. 

1691  LUTTRKLL  Brief  R  el.  (1857)  II.  207  A  virulent  IJbell 
.  .endeavouring  to  prove  the  legitimacy  of  the  prince  of 
Wales,  is  printed.  1754-62  HUMK  Hist.  Kng.t  Hctt.  ///, 

II.  54  It  had  been  formerly  usual  for  the  civil  courts  to  issue 
writs  to  the  spiritual,  directing  them  to  inquire  into  the 
legitimacy  of  the  person.     1856  FKOUDE  Hist.  Eng.  (18^8) 
I.  ii.    107   The    innumerable    refinements   of   the    Romish 
canon  law,  which  affected  the  legitimacy  of  children. 

f  b.  transf.  Genuineness.  Obs. 
1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  i.  (1^23)  36  The  Legiti 
macy  and  Reality  of  these  Marine  bodies  vindicated  ..  I 
now  re-assume  my  original  design. 

2.  Of  a  government  or  the  title  of  a  sovereign  : 
The  condition  of  being  in  accordance  with  law  or 
principle.      Now  often,  with  respect  to  a  sove 
reign's  title,  in  a  narrower  sense :  The  fact  of  being 
derived  by  regular  descent ;  occas.  the  principle  of 
lineal  succession  to  the  throne,  asapolitical  doctrine. 

1817  J.  SCOTT  Paris  Revisit,  (ed.  4)  233  No  one.  .will  be 
found  in  this  country  to  maintain  that  mere  birth  alone 
constitutes  royal  legitimacy.  1818  LADY  MORGAN  Aittobiog. 
(1859)  215  We  were  seated  near  the  princesses,  .in  the  very 
foyer  of  ultra  legitimacy.  1825  MACAULAY  Milton  Kss. 
(1880)  16  The  doctrine  of  Divine  Right,  which  has  now 
come  back  to  us,  like  a  thief  from  transportation,  under  the 
alias  of  Legitimacy.  1872  J.  L.  SANFORD  Estiin.  Eng. 
Kings  368  His  [Oliver's]  rule  only  wanted  the  stamp  of  le 
gitimacy  to  entitle  it  to  nearly  unmixed  praise.  1884 
A.  R.  PENNINGTON  Wielif\\.  180  We  may  differ  in  opinion 
as  to  the  legitimacy  of  Urban  or  Clement. 

3.  gen.  Conformity  to  rule  or  principle  ;  lawful 
ness.     In  Logic,  conformity  to  sound  reasoning. 

1836  J.  GILBERT  Chr.  Atottem.  yi.  (1852)  158  It  has,  how 
ever,  been  objected,  that  the  difference  in  circumstances 
forbids  the  legitimacy  of  our  assumption.  1864  BOWEN 
Logic  vii.  175  It  seems  better  to  test  the  legitimacy  of 
each  step.  1874  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  fy  Mining  28 
It  is  easy  to  sec  the  causes  which  have  led  to  this  large 
advance,  and  impossible  not  to  recognize  their  legitimacy. 
1885  J.  RAE  in  Conteuip.  Rev.  June  904  An  argument  ..  in 
favour  of  the  legitimacy  of  such  philanthropic  labours. 

t  4.  Austral,  slang.   (See  quot.)     Obs. 

1827  P.  CUNNINGHAM  2  Yrs*  N.  S.  Wales  I.  i.  16  The 
suspicion  each  entertains  of  legitimacy  being  the  cause  of 
the  other's  appearance.  Note,  Legitimacy,  a  colonial  term 
for  designating  the  cause  of  the  emigration  of  a  certain 
portion  of  our  population;  i.e.  having  legal  reasons  for 
making  the  voyage. 

Legitimate  (ird^i-timJt),  a.    Also  5-6  legyt- 

tymat(e,  6  -ytymat,  -ittimat.  [ad.  med.L.  legit i- 
mat-us,  pa.  pple.  of  legitimare  to  declare  to  be 


lawful,  to  cause  to  be  regarded  ns  lawful  offspring, 
f.  L.  legitimus  lawful,  f.  leg-,  lex  law. 

Ktymologically,  the  word  expresses  a  stain.,  which  has 
been  conferred  or  ratified  by  some  authority;  =  LKGITI- 
MATKD.  In  English,  however,  it  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
older  LEGITIME,  and  even  in  the  earliest  examples  shows  no 
trace  of  the  original  participial  sense.] 

1.  Of  a  child  :  Having  the  status  of  one  lawfully 
begotten  ;  entitled  to  full  filial  rights.     Said  also 
of  a  parent,  and  of  lineal  descent.     (The  only  sense 
in  Johnson.) 

According  to  English  law,  all  children  are  legitimate  who 
are  born  in  lawful  wedlock,  and  no  others.  According  to 
the  civil  and  canon  law,  a  child  born  of  unmarried  parents 
whp^might  at  the  time  lawfully  contract  marriage  becomes 
legitimate  If  his  parents  afterwards  are  lawfully  married. 

1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vii.  ccxxv.  253  This  Kynge  Wyllynm 
vsed  alwey  lemmans,  wherfore  he  dyed  without  issu  legytty- 
nuit.  1555  EDEN  Decades  137  The  children  of  their  owne 
wyues  they  counte  to  hoc  not  legitimate.  1602  MARSTON 
Antonio's  Rev.  v.  v.  Wks.  1856  I.  141  Thy  true  begotten, 
most  legitimate  And  loved  issue.  1683  Brit.  S/>ec.  173  By 
Lineal  and  Legitimate  Descent  the  true  and  um|iiestkm- 
ablc  Heir.  1754-6*  HUME  Hist.  Eng.,  Hen.  ///,  II.  54  The 
common  law  had  deemed  all  those  bastards  who  were  horn 
lirfnre  wedlock  :  By  the  canon  law  they  were  legitimate. 
1827  JAHMAM  I'mell's  Devises  (ed.  3)  II.  347  A  person  who 
at  the  date  of  the  will  was  dead,  leaving  ..  no  legitimate 
children.  1841  LANK  Aral'.  Xts.  I.  62  The  offspring  of 
his  female  slave,  .if  begotten  by  him.  .he  may  recognise  as 
his  own  legitimate  child.  1882  A.  MACFARLANE  Consan- 
gitin.  4  Legitimate  co-parent  of  a  child. 

fb.  transf.  Genuine,real:  opposed to'spurious'. 
Obs. 

1551  BIBLE  Apocrypha  To  Rdr.,They  are  not  receaued 
nor  taken  as  legyUymate  and  k-afull,  as  wet  of  the  Hebrues 
as  of  the  whole  Churche.  1634  T.  JOHNSON  Pat\-y  sChh'iir^. 
xx\  i.  vii.  (1678)  6;i_5  By  the  Taste,  .we.. distinguish  the  true 
legitimate  [Medians]  from  the  adulterate.  1699  BKNTI.KY 
Phal.  327  Mr.  ]!.  maintains  Astypala  to  be  a  legitimate 
wind,  because  we  read  it  'Ao-Tim<ix>?  in  the  present  copy  of 
S.  ylax.  1804  Em-op.  Mag.  XLV.  347/2  The  above  remarks 
do  not  apply  to  what  I  .shall  call  collections  of  legitimate  re- 
mains.  zSxSTonn,  Legitimate.  .2.  Genuine;  not  spurious: 
as  a  legitimate  work,  the  legitimate  production  of  such  an 
author. 

2.  Conformable   to  law  or  rule;    sanctioned  or 
authorized  by  law  or  right ;  lawful;  proper. 

1638  BAKER  tr.  J3atzac\  Lett.  (vol.  1 1.)  13  An  evill  that 
should  last  so  long,  might  in  some  sort  seeme  to  he  made 
legitimate.  1645  MILTON  Tetrach.  Wks.  1738  I.  226  The 
Text  therfore  uses  this  phrase,  that  they  shall  be  one  flesh, 
to  justify  and  make  legitimate  the  rites  of  Marriage-bed. 
1664  11.  MOHK  Myst.Iniq.-z^  A  Legitimate  Husband.  1832 
W.  IRVING  Alhaiubra  I,  79  They  [Moors]  are  a  nation .  .with 
out  a  legitimate  country  or  a  name.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  vii.  II.  238  What  would,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
be  justly  condemned  as  persecution,  may  fall  within  the 
hounds  of  legitimate  selfdefence.  1852  H.  ROGERS  Eel. 
J-'ait/i  (1853)  436  There  is  . .  a  legitimate  way  of  influencing 
the  will.  1859  J.  CUMMING  Ruth  ix.  152  Its  ancient  and 
legitimate  owner. 

b.  Normal,  regular ;    conformable  to  a  recog 
nized  standard  type ;  f  spec,  of  a  gun  (cf.  BASTARD 
a.  6  a);  f  of  a  disease  (=  EXQUISITE).     In  Sport~ 
ing)  applied  to  flat-racing  as  opposed  to  hurdle- 
racing  or  steeplechasing.     The  legitimate  drama  : 
the  body  of  plays,  Shaksperian  or  other,  that  have 
a   recognized  theatrical  and  literary  merit ;   also 
ellipt.  ( Theatr.  slang]  the  legitimate. 

1669  STURMY  Mariners  Mag.  v.  64  Gunners  call  them 
Legitimate  Pieces,  as  have  due  length  of  their  Chase, 
according  to  the  height  of  their  bores  ;  Bastard  Pieces  are 
such  as  have  shorter  Chases,  than  the  Proportion  of  their 
Bore  doth  require.  1684  tr.  Sonet's  Merc.  Comfit,  y.  161 
The  Physician  must  not  use  astringents,  in  a  legitimate 
Burning  fever.  1727-51  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Delivery,  A 
legitimate  delivery  is  that  which  happens  at  the  just  term, 
i.e.  in  the  tenth  lunar  month.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Kng. 
xiv.  III.  468  Tillotson  still  keeps  his  place  as  a  legitimate 
English  classic.  1877  Era  Almanack  97  Always  willing  to 
patronise  the  legitimate.  1884  YATKS  Recoil.  I.  v.  211  My 
youthful  admiration  of  Shakespeare  and  the  legitimate 
drama.  1888  Sportsman  28  Nov.  (.Farmer),  The  winding 
up  of  the  legitimate  season. 

c.  Of  a  sovereign's  title :  Resting  on  the  strict 
principle  of  hereditary  right.      Hence,  said  of  a 
sovereign,  a  kingdom,  etc. 

1821  H.  COLERIDGE  Ess.  (1851)  I.  8  We  like  the  style  of 
the  Legitimate  poets,  as  we  respect  the  court  and  Legiti 
mate  monarchs.  1847  DISRAELI  Tattered  in.  vi,  But  in 
these  days  a  great  capitalist  has  deeper  roots  than  a  sove 
reign  prince,  unless  he  is  very  legitimate.  1860  Sat.  Rev. 
14  Apr.  457/1  It  is  not  in  irony,  but  in  sober  earnest,  that  we 
express  our  belief,  tbat  any  throne  is,  in  practice,  called 
legitimate  which  has  not  had  the  consent  of  the  nation  to 
its  ..  existence.  1885  FAIRBAIRN  Catholicism  in.  (1899)  96 
In  literature  it  [the  Catholic  Revival]  appeared  as  Roman 
ticism,  in  politics  as  legitimate  and  theocratic  theory. 

d.  Sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  reasoning ;  logic 
ally  admissible  or  inferrible. 

1797  Encycl.  lirit.  (ed.  3)  x.  221  h  If  the  first  principles  be 
clear  and  evident,  and  every  syllogism  in  some  legitimate 
mode  or  figure,  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  must  infallibly  be 
admitted.  1814  D.  STEWART  Hunt.  Mind  II.  iii.  §  1.^47 
Kvery  such  process  of  reasoning  . .  may  be  resolved  into  a 
.series  of  legitimate  syllogisms.  1840  MILL  Diss.fyDisc.  (1875) 
I.  397  Both  [methods]  were  legitimate  logical  processes. 
1850  M'CosH  Div.  Govt.  in.  ii.  (1874)  409  We  have  followed 
them  [principles]  to  their  legitimate  consequences.  1855 
PRESCOTT  Philip  //,  I.  ii.  ix.  249  This  bloody  catastrophe 
was  a  legitimate  result  of  the  policy  which  he  advised, 
/y.  Obs. 


1578  Galway  A  rch.  in  icM  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Cotnttt.  App. 
v.  427  Both  he  and  his  chyldren  of  his  body  legytymat 
begotten. 

B.  s/>.  1.  a.  A  legitimate  child. 
1583  STUBBES  Anat.Abns.  \.  (1879)  97,  I  had  rather  we 
had  many  legittimats  than  many  illegitimates.  1842  C. 
WHITKHEAD  A'.  Saragc  (1845)  III.  vi.  381  Their  legiti 
mates  do  them  small  honour,  sometimes.  i86£/?  nl'lin  Univ. 
Mag,  I.  8  Legitimates  and  natural  children  were  brought 
up.  .or  shaken  up  together. 

b.  A  legitimate  sovereign.     Also,  one  who  sup 
ports  or  advocates  the  title  of  such  sovereigns.  Cf. 

A.   2  C. 

1821  H.  COLERIDGB  Ess.^  Oft  Parties  in  Poetry  (\^\)  I.  6 
Waller,  a  true  Legitimate  in  politics.  1830  GEN.  P.  THOMP 
SON  Exerc.  (1842)  I.  268  T'*c  experiment  of  what  has  been 
termed  constitutional  government,  has  been  tried  and  failed. 
The  legitimates  refused  this,  while  they  might  have  had  it. 
1847  EMERSON  Repr.  Men,  Napoleen  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  374  No 
longer  the  throne  was  occupied  .  .  by  a  small  class  of  legiti- 
matfpi 

f  c.  Austral,  slang.  (See  quot.  and  cf.  LEGITI 
MACY  4.)  Obs. 


such  as  are  free  from  that  stigma. 

1  2.  Something  to  which  one  has  a  legitimate 
title.  Obs.  rare  —  1. 

1649  MILTON  Eikon.  (1770)  31  Many  princes  hnve  been 
rigorous  in  laying  taxes  on  their  subjects  by  the  head,  hut 
of  any  King  heretofore  that  made  a  levy  upon  their  wit, 
and  seized  it  as  his  own  legitimate,  I  have  not  whom  be 
side  to  instance. 

Legitimate  (UidjHhnfit),  v.  [f.  mcd.r,.  tigi- 
timat-^  ppl.  stem  of  legititnart  (see  prec,).  Cf.  F. 
ttgitimer)  Sp.,  Pg.  legitimar^  It.  legitimare,] 

1.  trans.  To  render  (a  bastard)  legitimate;    to 
establish  the  legitimacy  of  (a  person)  by  an  au 
thoritative  declaration  or  decree. 

1597  HEARD  Theatre  God's  Jndgem.  (1631)  280  With  the 
Popes  anouch,  who  legitimated  him.  1663  PKTVS  i^iary 
9  Nov.,  It  is  much  talked  of  that  the  king  intends  to  legiti 
mate  the  Duke  of  Munmouth.  1701  I)K  For.  l'(rn'er  Call. 
l^niy  People  Misc.  (1703)  149  Another  Parliament  Legiti 
mated  Queen  Kli/abeth.  1809  J.  ADAMS  \\'ks,  (18541  IX. 
^17  What  is  impressment  of  :-eanien  ?.  .  No  parliament  ever 
dared  to  legitimate  or  sanction  it.  1818  HALLAM  Mid.  Ages 
(1872)  III.  75  One  object  of  which  was  to  legitimate  the 
duke  of  Lancaster's  ante-nuptial  children.  1868  FREEMAN 
Xorjii.  Conq.  (1876)  II.  vin.  176  The  children  were  according 
to  the  law.  .legitimated  by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  their 
parents. 

y/i,-.  1612  T.  TAYLOR  Connn.  Titus  ii.  15  Straining  their 
wittcs  to  legitimate  bastardly  broods  of  opinions,  a  1640 
JACKSON  Creed  xi.  xviii.  §  5  The  seeds  of  this  accursed  sin 
are  mure  than  legitimated,  ranked  amongst  the  essential 
parts  of  honour. 

2.  To  render  lawful  or  legal,  to  give  a  lawful  or 
legal  character  to  ;    to  authorize   by  legal  enact 
ment.     In  early  use,  To  give  (a  person)  a  legal 
claim  fo  (something). 

1531  Dial.  OH  Laws  Eng.  n.  xiv.  (1532)  115  Whether>he 
Pope  may  legitimate  one  to  temporall  thyngCS.  1586 
WAKXKK  Allnon"s  /•>;*•.  n,  Ixvii.  285  With  Marrage,  that  legi 
timates  our  Propagation.  1658  T.  WALL  Charac,  J:,ncntitx 
C/i.  65  These  men  can  do  more  then  (lod,  they  can  legiti 
mate  any  wickedness.  1715  I'KMLI.V  .SV>'/;/.  x.  348  Nay,  a 
particular  edition  shall  be  legitimated  and  consecrated. 
1798  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  XXV.  566  Their  feudal 
laws,  by  legitimating  orderly  gradations  of  oppression,  com 
pleted  the  misfortune  of  the  times.  1869  Pall  Mall  G. 
i  Sept.  10  He  not  only  supplies  himself  with  a  magazine  of 
arms,  but  with  a  portfolio  of  judges'  orders  legitimating 
their  use. 

3.  To  affirm  or  show  to  be  legitimate  ;  to  author 
ize  or  justify   by  word  or  example  ;    to  serve  as 
justification  for. 

1611  W.  SCLATER  Key  (1629)  164  [An  hypocrite]  coun- 
tenanceth,  yea,  legitimatetH,  wilfull  rebellion  against  the 
law  of  God.  1651  JI-:H.  TAYLOR  Holy  Dying  iii.  §  S  (1727) 
1  08  Our  Blessed  Lord  was  pleased  to  legitimate  fear  to  us, 
by  his  agony  and  prayers  in  the  garden.  1681  FLAVEL 
Mcth.  Grace  xxvii.  466  The  Gospel  legitimates  no  hopes  of 
salvation,  hut  such  as  are  accompanied  with  serious  efforts 
of  mortification.  1713  NELSON  Life  Bp.  Bull  292  All  such 
terms  and  Phrases  as  are  not  expressly  legitimated  by  the 
sacred  writers.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  xvii.  (1840)  306 
Necessity  legitimates  my  advice  ;  for  it  is  the  only  way  to 


Led.  Paint,  xii.  (1848)  557  Sculpture  lent  her  hand  to  legi 
timate  the  sacrilege.  1824-9  LANDOR  hnag.  Com',  Wks. 
1846  I.  215  National  safety  legitimates  all  means  employed 
upon  it.  1846  TKKNCH  Mirac.  Introd.  (1862)  4  He  warns 
him  that  Pharaoh  will  require  him  to  legitimate  his  mission. 

Hence  Legrtimated///.  a. 

1670  COTTON  Espernon.  ii.  vin.  415  Gabrielle  a  legitimated 
Daughter  of  France,  one  of  his  own  natural  Sisters.  1723 
Land.  Gaz.  No.  6161/1  Paris.  ..The  King  has  settled  the 
Ranks  and  Honours  of  the  legitimated  Princes.  1799  W. 
TOOKE  View  Russian  Emp.  II.  130  According  to  a  legi 
timated  statement  already  mentioned.  1874  GREKN  Short 
Hist.  vi.  §  i.  267  Henry  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
a  legitimated  son  of  John  of  Gaunt. 

Legitimately  (l/,d,5i-timaii\  adv.  ff.  LEGI 
TIMATE  a.  +  -LY  ^.]  In  a  legitimate  or  lawful 
manner  ;  in  accordance  with  rule  or  propriety  ; 
legally,  properly. 

1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  (1613)  97  But  sure  legitimately  (or 
as  they  shold)  they  are  not  brought  vp.  1651  HoBBESGiw^ 
<$•  Sec.  vii.  §  3.  112  A  King  legitimately  constituted  in  his 


LBGITIMATENESS. 

Government.  1794  SULLIVAN  I'  tew  Nat.  I.  320  Whatever 
the  result  may  be,  it  shall  at  least  legitimately  grow  out  of 
the  premises.  1841  MYKRS  Cath.  Tit.  iv.  v.  103  Biblical  Theo 
logy  can  legitimately  extend  no  farther  than  Revelation  dots. 
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Legitimateiiess  (l^dsi-tim^ines).  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -NKSS.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  legi 
timate,  in  various  senses. 

1618  Harnevclfs  Aj>ol,  D,  If  Ncw-kerke  .,  will  giue  you 
a  Testimonie  of  your  legitimatenesse,  I  will  easily  beleeue 
it.  1664  H.  MORK  Myst,  /nit/.  Apol.  536  They  cannot  make 
the  least  scruple  concerning  the  legitimateness  of  the  In 
strument.  a  1677  BARROW  Poke's  Snprent.  <i68ot  352  The 
Fathers  of  Constantinople,  .highly  asserting  the  legitimate- 
ness  of  his  Ordination.  1831  SOUTHEV  in  Q.  Kev.  XLV. 
181  Baheuf  .  .  maintained  the  merit  and  the  legitimateness 
of  the  Constitution  of  1793. 

Legitimation  (l^d^itim^'JanX  [ad.  med.L. 
legitimation-em,  n.  of  action  f.  legitimare  to  LEGI 
TIMATE,  Cf.  F.  legitimation^ 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  rendering  or  authori 
tatively  declaring  (a  person)  legitimate. 

1460  CAPGRAVK  Chron.  263  The  duke  of  Lancaster  pur 
chased  a  legittimacion  for  the  childyrn  that  he  had  begoten 
of  dame  Katerine  Swynforth.  1543  Kxtracts  Abcrd.  Reg. 
(1844*  I.  188  The  lettres  of  legitimatioun  maid  to  the  said 
Robert.  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III.  1093/1  Cranmer 

.  alledging  munie  reasons  ..  for  the  legitimation  of  both 
the  kings  sisters.  1611  GUILLIM  Heraldry  ii.  v.  (1660)  63 
By  such  legitimation  they  are  discharged  of  all  those  dis 
honours  which  in  former  time  they  were  subject  unto,  a  1683 
SIDNEY  Disc.  G<rvt.  nt.  xxvi.  (1704)  342  The  intricacys  of 
his  Marriages,  and  the  legitimation  of  his  Children  were 
settled  by  the  same  Power.  1726  AYLIFFE  Parergott  no 
Legitimation  or  the  Tryal  of  Bastardy.  1791  Bos  WELL 
Johnson  22  Mar.  an.  1776,  I  talked  of  legitimation  by  sub- 
sequent  marriage,  which  obtained  in  the  Roman  law,  and 
.still  obtains  in  the  law  of  Scotland.  1845  POLSON  En%.  La~v 
in  Encycl.  Metrop.  II.  843/1  Nor  can  his  agnates  succeed 
to  htm  [a  bastard],  unless  he  has  obtained  letters  of  legi 
timation  from  the  king. 

t  2.  The  condition  of  being  legitimate;  legiti 
macy.  Obs. 

1535  STKWART  Cron.  Scot.  (1858)  III.  392  The  quhilk  wed 
ding  wes  lauchfull  probatioun  Of  his  barn  is  legitimatioun. 
IS95  SHAKS.  John  i.  i.  248,  I  hauc  disclaim'd  Sir  Robert 
and  my  land,  Legitimation,  name,  and  all  is  gone.  1634 
SIR  T.  HERHKRT  Trav.  77  His  infancie  and  doubt  of  legi 
timation,  secluding  him  awhile  from  enjoying  any  Sove- 
raigntie.  1660  BOND  Sen/,  Keg.  50  That  Son  giveth  cause 
of  snspition  of  his  Legitimation  who  will  not  mourn  at  his 
Mothers  death.  1689  LOCKE  Gwt.  §  123  (1694)  120  From 
whence  also  will  arise  many  Questions  of  Legitimation,  and 
what  in  Nature  is  the  difference  betwixt  a  Wife  and  a  Con 
cubine. 

fig.  1672  MARVFLL  Reh.  Transp.  1.  137  Mr.  Bayes  having 
gone  so  many  months,  more  than  the  Civil  Law  allows  for 
the  utmost  term  of  legitimation. 

b.  h-ansf.  Of  a  literary  work  :  The  fact  that  it 
is  the  work  of  its  reputed  author  ;  authenticity, 
genuineness.  Now  rare. 

1635  E.  BAGSHAWK  To  Rdr.  in  R.  Eolton  Two  Scrni, 
(1635)  A  ij  b,  These  Sermons  are  truely  his  owne.  .There  are 
hundreds  of  people  .  .  who  .  .  can  with  me  .  .  attestate  their 
legitimation.  1640  HP.  HALL  Episc.  n.  xi,  We  are  yet  behold 
ing  to  him  for  asserting  the  truth,  and  legitimation  of  these 
seven  Kpistles  of  our  Martyr.  1670  WALTON  Lives  in.  238 
In  this  relation  concerning  these  three  doubtful  Books  of 
Mr.  Hookers.  .  I  leave  my  Reader  to  give  sentence,  for  their 
legitimation.  1884  D.  HUNTKR  tr.  Kensss  Hist.  Canon  x. 
167  The  legitimation  refused  to  this  book  [the  Apocalypse] 
is  therefore  not  the  authenticity  in  the  literary  sense  of  the 
word. 

t  3.  The  action  of  naturalizing  (an  alien)  Obs. 

*579  J-^STURBKS  Gaping  Guf/Cj  b,  The  most  large  and 
most  bcnificiall  Legitimation  made  to  any  alien. 

f4.  The  action  of  giving  a  lawful  character  to 
something  forbidden  by  law;  a  dispensation.  Obs, 

a  1550  Image  Ipocr.  n.  376  in  Skcltoris  Wks.  (1843)  II.  427 
He  robbeth  all  nations  With  his  fulminations  .  .  Legitima 
tions.  1726  AYLIFFE  Parcrgon  219  A  Dispensation  is  .  .  in 
our  Books  sometimes  stiled  a  Legitimation. 

5.  gen.  The  action  of  making  lawful  ;  authoriza 
tion  ;  rarely  coner.  a  document  of  authorization. 

1660  JF.R.  TAYLOR  Duct.  Duhit.  i.  v,  A  direct  uncharitable- 
ness  .  .  which  can  receive  no  warrant  or  legitimation  by  the 
intention  of  the  propounder.  a  1680  BUTLER  Rent.  (1759) 
II.  193  The  judicious  and  mature  Legitimation  of  tipling 
Houses.  1799  Carlton  Ho.  Mag.  293  The  legitimation  of 
Money,  and  the  giving  it  its  denominated  value,  is  one 
especial  part  of  a  King's  prerogative.  1841  4  EMERSON 
Ess.,  Poet  Wks.  (Bonn)  I.  164  Herein  is  the  legitimation  of 
criticism,  in  the  mind's  faith,  that  the  poems  are  a  corrupt 
version  of  some  text  in  nature.  1870  Daily  News  T  Dec., 
Persons  going  about  their  lawful  business,  and  fortified  by 
adequate  legitimations. 

Legi'timatist.  rare.     [f.  as  next  +  -1ST.]   = 
LKOTTIMIST. 
a.  1860  WORCESTER  cites  Month.  Rev. 

Legitimatize  ',l/V^i'timatDiz>,  v.  [f.  LEGITI 
MATE  a.  +  -IZE.]  trans.  To  render  legitimate  or 
lawful,  in  various  senses,  esp.  to  render  (a  child) 
legitimate  by  legal  enactment  or  otherwise. 

1791  MACKINTOSH  I'ind.  Gall.  Wks.  1846  III.  32  The 
approbation  of  the  men  legitimatizes  the  government.  1853 
J.  H.  NEWMAN  Hist.  Sk.  (18761  I.  [II.]  r.  iii.  115  The  Turk 
does  not  deign  to  legitimati/e  his  possession  of  the  soil  he 
has  violently  seized.  1856  FROUIJE  Hist.  Eng,  (1858)  II. 
vii.  158  She  might  have  been  legitimatized  by  act  of  parlia 
ment.  1868  FFOL-LKES  Ch.  Creed  or  Cnmnis  C.  60  The 
wily  forger  ..  sought  to  legitimatise  them  by  the  high  au 
thority  which  he  claimed.  1883  Daily  Tel.  20  June  7/4  The 
alteration  .  .  will  have  the  effect  of  legitimatizing  the  off 
spring  of  past  marriages. 


Hence  Legi-timatized///.  a. 

1856  DORAN  Knts.  f,  their  Days  xvii.  285  The  legitima- 
tised  son  of  himself  [Louis  XI VJ  and  Madame  de  Monte- 
span.  1885  Athcn&um  20  Aug.  271/2  Joan  Beaufort,  the 
legitimatized  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt. 

Legi'timature.  nonce-wd.  [f.  LEGITIMATE 
a.  +  -URE.J  An  office  to  which  one  has  a  legiti 
mate  claim. 

1865  CAKI.VLE  Frctik.  Gl.  xvl.  ii.  (1872)  VI.  144  Regent 
having  stripped  her  Husband  of  his  high  legitimatures  and 
dignities. 

Legitime  (le-djitinO,  a.  and  sb.  Also  6  logy- 
tym,  6-7  legittime,  8-9  legitim.  [a.  F.  U'gi- 
time  adj.  and  s!>.,  ad.  L.  legitimus,  f.  leg-,  lex  LAW.] 
t  A.  adj.  Obs. 

1.   =  LEGITIM  ATE  a.   I.      In   early  use   absol.  or 


1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xi.  210  J>e  grace  That  leelle  legi- 
time  by  lawe  may  cleyme.  1536  in  Strype  Keel.  Mem.  I. 
App.  Ixxvi.  182  The  Kings  highnes  should  make  and  declare 
the  said  Lady  Mary  to  l>ee  legitime.  1568  MARY  Let.  Jan. 
in  H.  Campbell  Law  Lett.  AlaryQ.  Scots  App.  (18241  30 
To  ..  cause  him  [the  Erie  of  Murray]  to  be  declartt  legitime 
to  succeid  unto  the  crowne  of  Scotland. 

b.  transf.  Genuine  :   =  LEGITIMATE  i  b. 

1614  W.  BARCLAY  Nepenthes  in  Arb.  App.  to  Jus.  I 
Counterhl.  116  To  apparel!  some  European  plants  with 
Indian  coats,  and  to  enstall  them  in  shops  as  righteous  and 
legittime  Tabacco. 

2.   =  LEGITIMATE  2. 

c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  \\\.  cxlii.  (iS6g)  131  Engendred 
in  legitime  manage.  1501  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W. 
1506)  iv.  xxi.  258  If  after  the  legittime  appellacyon  he  hath 
preceded  in  cause.  1:1530  L.  Cox  Rhet.  11899)  4^  Aristotle 
deuideth  Justice  in  .ii.  kyndes,  one,  legitime  or  legal!,  and 
an  other,  equyte.  1660  J.  LLOYD  /'rim.  Episc.  37  He  calls 
it  [the  Lord's  Prayer]  the  legitime  and  ordinary  prayer. 
1669  Treaty  betw.  Chas.  II  «y  Dk.  Savoy  in  Magens  In 
surances  (1755)  II.  639  To  constitute  Sir  John  Finch  Kn1.. 
his  true  and  legitime  Plenipotentiary.  1676  MARVELL 
Mr.  Srnirke  I  iij,  The  Elders  and  Brethren  ..  were  as 
sembled  in  a  legitime  Council  at  lerusalem.  1795  WYTHE 
Dect's.  Virginia  50  A  species  of  right  never  adopted  for 
legitime  before  1779. 

b.  Of  persons  :  Obedient  to  law. 

1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  47  Those  things  wherein  the 
order  and  ornament  or  goodnesse  of  the  mind  consistes,  we 
cal  legal  and  Law  :  whence  men  become  legitime  and 
orderly. 

c.  =  LEGITIMATE  2  b. 

1651  E.  PKESTWICH  Hippolitus  Ep.  Dcd.,  A  Legitime 
Poem  often  falls  a  sacrifice  to  the  many-headed  and  no 
brained  Multitude. 

d.  ^LEGITIMATE  2  d. 

ci53P  L.  Cox  Rhet.  (1899)  82  State  legitimc  is  whan  the 
controuersystandeth  in  definicyon. 

B.  sb.  Civil  and  6V.  Law.  (See  quot.  1845.) 
—  L.  legitima,  {pars'}. 

a  1768  KRSKINE  fnst,  Law  Scat.  (1773)  606  That  which 
falls  to  the  children,  is  sometimes,  from  the  Roman  law, 
styled  the  legitim,  or  the  portion  given  them  by  the  law. 
1845  POLSON  /Cftff.  Latv  in  Encycl.  Mctrop.  II.  851/1  Chil 
dren  are  entitled  ..  after  their  father's  deathj  to  a  share  of 
his  moveable  property,  which  is  called  their  legitime,  or 
portion  natural,  or  bairns'  part  of  gear.  1881  Tunes  9  Feb. 
10  The  Vorke  Prize  for  1880.  .was  offered  for  the  best  essay 
on  '  The  History  of  the  Law  of  Legitim  '. 


Legitimism  U/^i-timiz'm).  [ad.  • 
ismcj  i.  ttgitime  :  see  next  and  -IBM.]  In  French  or 
Spanish  politics  :  Adherence  to  the  claim  of  the  so- 
called  (  legitimate  pretender  to  the  throne  *. 

1877  Chr.  World  12  Oct.  1/4  The  patrons  of  Napoleonism 
and  Legitimism,  1883  MAINE  Early  Law  fy  Custom  v. 
143  The  theory  of  sovereignty  and  government  called 
Legitimism.  .is  still  a  factor  in  trench  and  Spanish  politics. 

Legitimist  (Uidgi'timist).  [ad.  F.  ttgiti- 
miste,  f.  legitime:  see  LEGITIME  and  -IST.]  A 
supporter  of  legitimate  authority,  esp.  of  a  mon 
archical  title  claimed  on  the  ground  of  direct 
descent  ;  spec,  in  France,  a  supporter  of  the  elder 
Bourbon  line,  driven  from  the  throne  in  1830. 

1841  \V.  SPAI.DINO  Italy  ff  It.  Isl.  III.  66  The  papal 
secretary  of  state  was  denounced  as  a  secret  adherent  of 
the  legitimists.  1865  MAFKEI  Brigand  Life  I.  231  Naples 
became  the  rallying  point  of  the  legitimists.  1865  Examiner 
ii  Mar.  145/1  The  legitimists  and  clericals  soon  tied  a  stone 
to  it  and  sent  it  to  the  bottom.  1870  Sat.  Kev.  2  Apr.  430 
Isabella  II.  was,  in  the  eyes  of  Legitimists  and  extreme 
Catholics,  a  revolutionary  usurper. 

b.  attrib.  or  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  legiti 
mists  ;  brought  about  by  legitimists  ;  expressing 
their  sentiments. 

1867  FKKEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  (1876)  I.  App.  627  He  is  not 
likely  to  have  made  the  strong  legitimist  harangue  which  is 
put  into  his  mouth.  1875  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  IILxviii.  i(jo 
The  accession  of  the  house  of  York  was  strictly  a  legitimist 
restoration. 

Hence  lie  gitimi*  stic  cz.,  inclined  to  the  opinions 
of  the  legitimists. 

1877  Tinsleys  Mag.  XX.  381  He  is  too  Legitimistic  for 
me. 

Legiti'inity.  rare-1,  [ad.  F.  ttgitiwitt,  f. 
legitime:  see  LKGITIME  a.  and  -ITY.J  Legitimacy. 

1828  LANUOR  Itnag.  Conv.  III.  457  Ferocious,  .man,  enemy 
to  legitimity  and  religion  ! 

Legitimize  (l^d^i-timoiz),  v.  [f.  L.  Icgitim- 
ns  (see  LEGITIME  a.}  +  -IZE.]  •-=  LEGITIMATIZE. 

1848  W.  H.  KELLY  tr.  /,.  Mane's  Hist.  Ten  K.  II.  148 
The  French  laws  oblige  me  to  do  so  in  order  to  legitimise 
my  child.  1859  G.  MEREDITH  A'.  Fcverclx\t  He  seemed  to 
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be  legitimizing  his  presence.  1892  A.  B.  BRUCE  Apologetics 
in.  x.  495  Such  a  comparison  ..  is  not  indispensable  to 
legitimise  the  Christian's  exclusive  homage  to  Jesus. 

Hence  Legi  timiza'tion,  the  action  of  legiti 
mising. 

i86oFROUDR//»/.  Ettg.\l.*\$  Had  Elizabeth's  prospects 
been  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  legitimization  of  her  sister, 
the  <|ueen  would  [etc.).  1886  in  Antiquary  Feb.  70/2  In 
consideration  of  . .  25.000  crowns  . .  his  Holiness  is  willing 
to  grant  the  act  of  legitimization. 

t  Legi'timOUSly,  adv.  Obs.  rare-1.  [f. 
*lcgitimou$  adj.  (f.  L.  legitim-us  +  -ous)  +  -LT  -.] 
In  a  lawful  or  proper  manner, 

1657  W.  MORICE  Coena  yuasi  Koirtj  xxiv.  244  The  Sacra 
ments  legitimously  admimstred  for  matter  and  form. 

Leglen  (le-glen).  S£.  Also  8-9  leglin,  9 
leglan.  f?  variant  of  LAGGIN.]  A  milk-pail.  Also 
attrib.  leglen-girth,  the  lowest  hoop  upon  a  leg- 
len.  To  cast  a  leghn-girth  :  to  have  an  illegitimate 
child  (cf.  LAGGIK  3). 

1725  RAMSAY  Gentle  Shcph.  n.  iv,  [When]  I  to  milk  the 
ewes  first  tried  my  skill,  To  bear  a  leglen  was  nae  toil  to 
me.  r  1750  Miss  ELLIOT  Song.  * l-'lmvers  of  tlic  Forest*  ii, 
Ilk  ane  lifts  her  leglin,  and  hies  her  away.  1822  SCOTT 
Let.  to  Joanna  Raillie  10  Feb.  in  Lockhart^  Miss  Edge- 
worth  ..  carries  her  literary  reputation  as.,  easily  as  the 
milk  maid  in  my  country  does  the  leglan.  i8as  —  Nigel 
xxxii,  Ganging  a  wee  bit  gleed  in  her  walk  through  the 
world ;  I  mean  in  the  way  of.  .casting  a  leglin-girth,  or  the 
like.  1882  SANDS  Sketches  o/Tranent  20  A  leglen  or  milking 
pail  of  excellent  small  beer. 

Legless  (le-gli-s),  a.  [f.  LEG  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Having  no  legs;  deprived  of  legs. 

1597  MIDDLETON  Wisdom  Solomon  ix.  4  A  legless  body  is 
my  kingdom's  map.  1848  C.  LANMAN  Angler  in  Canada 
207  His  [a  seal's]  clumsy  and  legless  body.  1879  LUBBOCK 
Set.  Leet.  iii.  69  The  larvas  of  ants  . .  are  small,  white,  leg 
less  grubs. 

Leglet  (le-glet).    [f.  LEG  sb.  4-  -LET.] 

1.  A  little  leg. 

1821  Btacfav.  ftfag.  Jan.  424  High  raised  m  air  to  ..  wap 
his  [a  jointed  toy  soldier's]  supple  leglets  in  their  view. 
'855  Eraser's  Mag.  LI.  263  [A  nurse  tells  a  child]  to  put 
down  her  frock,  and  cover  two  very  pretty  white  leglets. 

2.  An  ornament  for  the  leg.    (After  armlet t  etc.  / 
1836  CAROLINE  Fox  Jrnl.  (1882)  9  Numbers  of  anklets  and 

leglets.  1866  LIVINGSTONE  Last  Jrnls.  (1873)  I.  viit.  198 
It_[wire]  is  used  chiefly  as  leglets.  1887  RIDKR  HAGGARD 
K.  Solomon  s  Mines  200  A  pair  of  sandals,  [and]  a  leglet  of 
goats'  hair  . .  made  up  his  equipment. 

Leguan  (Ie*gi/?an).  pa.  F.  Viguane  (iguane 
iguana,  with  dcf.  art.).]  =  IGUANA,  GUANA. 

1834  PRIKGLE  Afr.  Sk.  vi.  210  Frequented  by  numbers  of 
the  large  amphibious  H/ard  called  the  leguan  or  guana. 
1877  J.  A.  CHALMERS  Tiyo  Soga  xviii.  347  The  second 
[doctor]  removes  the  cause  of  disease,  which  is  either  a  lizard, 
a  serpent,  or  a  leguan. 

Leguleiail  (legiwlran),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  L. 
legitlei-us  a  pettifogger  (f.  /<y-,  lex  law)  +  -AN.] 

A.  atlj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  petty  questions  of 
law  or  to  law  language  ;  pettifogging,  rare. 

1677  NEFDHAM  2nd  Pacynet  Adv.  ai  It  is  a  small  matter 
with  our  Factious  Leguleian  Scriblers  to  form  up  Opinions 
upon  forged  Interpretations  of  I,aw.  1847  DE  Qt'iNCKY 
Protestantism  Wks.  1858  VIII.  90  It  seems  impossible  to 
determine  whether  he  uses  it  in  the  classical  English  sense, 
or  in  the  sense  of  leguleian  barbarism. 

B.  sb.  A  pettifogger ;  a  contemptuous  term  for 
a  lawyer. 

1631  Jjr.  WKHUK  Qnietn.  (1653)  254  Our  spruce  aturnies 
and  upstart  Leguleians.  1693  WASHINGTON  tr.  Milton's 
Dcf.  Pop.  ix.  M.'s  Wks.  1851  VIII.  209  You  do  but  that 
over  again  ..  which  some  silly  Leguleians  now  and  then  do, 
to  argue  unawares  against  their  own  Clients.  1864  Macnt. 
Mag.  Dec.  124  To  distinguish  a  jolly  young  medical  from 
a  prematurely  sharp  leguleian. 

vSo  Leg-ulei-ous  a.  =  LKGULEIAN  a. 

1660  H.  MORE  Myst.  Godl.  iv.  xiii.  131  The  leguleious 
Cavils  of  some  Pragmatical  Pettifoggers. 

Legume  (le-gi«m,  l/gi?7-m).  Also  7  legum. 
[a.  1*.  tigttmct  ad.  L.  legnmen,  f.  leg-ere  to  gather, 
in  allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  fruit  may  be  gathered 
by  hand.] 

1.  a.  The  frnit,  or  the  edible  portion  of  a  legu 
minous  plant,  e.g.  beans,  peas,  pulse,  b.  By  ex 
tension  :  A  vegetable  used  for  food  ;  chiefly  in  //. 

a.  1676  Phil.  Trans.  XI. 621  The  boylingof  Legums.  1704 
Collect.  Voy.  (Churchill!  III.  7/2  There  is  a  great  Plenty  of 
Legumes,  and  Garden-product.     1733  ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of 
Diet  263  Farinaceous  legumes,  as  Pease,  Heans,  &c.     1791 
A.  YOUNG  Trnii.  France  443  Chesnuts,  maiz,  harricots,  and 
other  legumes,  form  principal  objects  of  consumption. 

b.  1693 EVELYN  DelaQnint.  Compl.Gard.  Pref,  In  those 
early  times  'tis  probable  they  knew  no  other  Gardens  than 
those  of  Fruits  and  Legumes.    1725  BRADLEY  Fain.  Diet.  s.v. 
Turnifa   Turneps  are  a  legume   used    in   several   sauces. 
1824-9  LANDOR  Intag.  Coni>.  Wks.  1846  I.  131  The  tyrant  of 
Sicily  demanded  a  tenth  of  the  corn,  but  not  a  tenth  of . . 
hay  or  legumes.     1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  606  The 
dry  edible  fruit  and  other  species  of  food,  which  we  call  by 
the  general  name  of  legumes. 

f2.  A  leguminous  plant.   Obs. 

1693  ROBINSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVI L  826  The  Arachydna's, 
and  some  other  Legumes,  which  flower  above,  but  seed 
under  ground.  1725  BRADLEY  I* am.  Diet.,  Legwwcs, ..  in 
Botany  it  is  that  Species  of  Plants,  which  we  call  Pulse. 

3.  The  pod  or  seed-vessel  of  a  leguminous  plant. 
1785  MARTYN  Rousseau's  Rot.  iii.  (1794)  36  The  legume 

or  pod.  1787  Fa  HI.  Plants  I.  29  Legume  long,  compress'd, 
cloath'd  with  a  double  bark.  1811  A.  T.  THOMSON  Lond. 
Disp.  (1818)  376  The  legume  compressed,  brown,  ciliated. 
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1863  BATES  Nat.  Amazon  viii.  (1864)  230  The  fruit  .. 
although  a  legume,  is  of  a  rounded  shape. 

Legumeii  ij/gix-men).  PI.  legumens,  ]|  le- 
gumina.  [a.  L.  legnmen  :  see  prcc.]  a.  =  LE- 
uuMKia.  b.  -LEGUMKX  Also  collect,  sing.  c. 
=  LEGUME  3. 

a.  1398  TKEVISA  KarlA.  De  P.  K,  XVH.  xcv.  (1495)  662 
Greynes  that  ben.  .gretter.  .tlianne  greynes  of  whete  other 
of  barly  be  properly  callyd  legumina.     1680  BOYLE  Prodvc. 
Chew.  Princ.  ll.  iv,  Some  legumens,   as  peas,  or   beans  ; 
which  if  they  be  newly  gathered  and  distilled  in  a  retort  .. 
will,  .afford,  .an  acid  spirit.     1721  CHAMBKRLAVNE  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XXXI.  200  These  Vessels  .  .  are  more  easy  to  be 
discover'd  in  Beans  and  Pease,  than  in  any  sort  of  Legumens 
or  Grains. 

b.  1675  EVELYN    Terra  (1676)  71  The  haulm  of  beans, 
pease,  and  other  /I'fiiinina.     ti  172*  LISLE  Hiisb.  (1757)  354 
Grass-butter  rises  in  price  by  reason  of  its  consumption  of 
those  legumens.     1727  A.   HAMILTON  New  Ace.  E.  Ind.  I. 
vi.  54  The  Country  adjacent  produces  liarley,  Wheat,  and 
Legumen.    1789  G.  WHITE  Selborne  xxxiv.  (1853)  123  They 
are  to  be  met    with   in   gardens   on   kidney-beans  or  any 
legumens. 

0.  1760  I.  LEK  Introd.  Hot.  i.  vi.  (1765)  13  Legumen,  a 
Pod  .  .  is  a  Pericarpium  of  two  Valves,  wherein  the  seeds  are 
fastened  along  one  suture  only.  1776-96  WITHERING  Krit. 
Plants  (ed.  3)  111.  619  Lotus.  Legumeii  cylindrical  ;  filled 
with  cylindrical  seeds.  1832  /  'eg.  Sitbst.  Food  Alan  211 
The  seeds  are  contained  in  an  oblong  legumen,  or  pod  .  .  of 
two  valves. 

JjegUmin(Ugi«'min).  Chem.  Also  legumino. 
[1.  LEGUME  +  -IN.]  A  proteid  substance  resembling 
casein,  found  in  leguminous  and  other  seeds. 

1838  T.  T_MOMSON  Chem.  Orr.  Bodies  6yo  A  peculiar  prin 
ciple,  to  which  he  [Braconnot  J  nas  given  the  name  of  legumin. 
<-  1865  Cit'c.  Sci.  I.  329/2  The  largest  proportion  of  phos 
phorus  exists  in  legumine.  1886  A.  H.  CiiUHCHf'wd  Grains 
Ind.  119  Legumin  occurs  in  largest  proportion  and  in  the 
larger  number  of  kinds  of  pulse. 

Legu'miliar,  a.  Bot.  [f.  L.  legumin-  ,  Icgil- 
men  +  -AR.]  Resembling  or  characteristic  of  a 
legume  :  said  of  dehiscence  by  a  marginal  suture. 

In  some  mod.  Diets. 

Le:gumvniforin,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -(I)I'ORM.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  legume. 

In  some  mod.  Diets. 

LegumillOSe  (l/gi«'minJ«s),  a.  [f.  as  next  -f 
-OSE.J  =next. 

1693  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  764  Herbaceous  and  arbor 
escent  Plants,  the  greatest  part  of  them  pomiferous  or 
leguminose.  1713  PKTIVER  ibid.  XXVIII.  207  Leguminose 

Induct.  Sci. 


or  Pea-bloom   Plants. 

(1857)  I"-  Z52  We  have  the  leguniinose  plants. 

Leguminous  (IfeUJ'minai),  a. 


1837  WHEWELL  Hist.  In 
s. 

[f.  L. 


in-,  legitmen  +  -ous.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  pulse  ;    of  the  nature  of 
pulse. 

1656  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  1767  A.  YOUNG  Farmer's  Lett. 
to  People  45  Raising  leguminous  crops  like  field  pease.  1827 
STEUART  Planters  G.  (1828)  498  This  practice  will  by  no 
means  preclude  the  cultivation  of  leguminous  crops.  1898 
Allbtttfs  Syst.  Med.  V.  591  Meat,  leguminous  vegetables 
and  bread  contain  the  same  alkali. 

2.  Bot.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  N.O.  Legntni- 
nosse,  which  includes  peas,  beans,  and  other  plants 
which  bear  legumes  or  pods. 

1677  GREW  Anat.  Plants  iv.  in.  v.  (1682)  187  The  Cod 
of  the  Garden  Bean  (and  so  of  the  rest  of  the  Leguminous 
kind)  opens  on  one  side.  1785  MARTYN  Rousseau's  Bot.  iii. 
U794)  39  '1'he  greater  part  of  the  leguminous  or  pulse  tribe. 
1807  J.  E.  SMITH  Phys.  Bot.  446  Linnaeus  .  .  asserts  .  .  that 
'  among  all  the  leguminous  or  papilionaceous  tribe  there  is 
no  deleterious  plant  to  be  found  '.  1830  LINDLHY  Nat.  Syst. 
Hot.  88  Myrospermum,  a  spurious  Leguminous  genus.  1854 
HOOKER  Himal.  Jrnls.  I.  ii.  50  A  most  elegant  leguminous 
tree.  1890  A.  R.  WALLACE  Darminism  24  Climbing  legu 
minous  plants  escape  both  floods  and  cattle. 

b.  Resembling  what  pertains  to  a  leguminous 
plant. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  11.  97/1  The  top  [of  Goats  Rue] 
is  branched,  upon  each  stands  many  leguminous,  or  pulse- 
like  flowers.  1725  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Sainfoin,  They 
are  leguminous  Flowers,  White  and  sometimes  Red.  1830 
LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  87  Another  and  a  more  invariable 
character  [of  the  Pea  tribe]  is  to  have  a  leguminous  fruit. 

Legyor,  obs.  form  of  LEDGER. 

II  Leb.ni  (l?m).  Getl.    [Ger.  =LOAM.]   =  LOESS. 

1833  LYELI.  Princ.  Geol.  III.  i5r  There  is  a  remarkable 
alluvium  filled  with  land-shells  of  recent  species,  which 
overspreads  a  great  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  between 


verulent  yellowish,  sandy  loam. 

Lehmanite  (V'man»it).  Min.  Also  lem-. 
[Named  by  J.  C.  Delametherie,  1797,  after  Lake 
Lehman  (Lemaii),  its  locality:  see  -ITE.]  An 
obsolete  synonym  of  saussurite. 

1811  PINKERTON  Petral.  I.  207  Lehmanite  of  felspar  and 
quartz,  from  Cornwall.  1837  DANA  Min,  293  Lemanite, 

Le'hiuannite.  Min.  [Named  by  H.J.  Brooke 
and  W.H.  Miller,  1  852,  after  Prof.  J.G.  Lchmann, 
of  St.  Petersburg,  its  discoverer:  see  -ITE.1  An 
obsolete  synonym  of  crocoite. 

1852  BROOKE  &  MILLER  Phillips'  Mix.  557  Lehmannite. 

Lehrbach.ite(;le»Tbax3it).  Min.  [Named  by 
H.  J._Brooke  and  W.  H.  Miller,  1852,  after  Lehr- 
bach  in  the  Harz  Mountains,  its  locality  :  see  -ITK.] 
Selenide  of  lead,  found  in  blackish  grey  masses. 

1852  BROOKE  &  MILLER  Phillifs'  Min.  153'  Lehrbachite 


. .  decrepitates  when  heated.  1885  ERNI  Min.  =36  Lehrbachite 
gives  with  soda  on  coal,  globules  of  lead. 

Lehter,  var.  LAHTEE  Obs. ;  obs.  f.  LAUGHTER. 

t  Lelltrie,  v.  Obs.  [OK.  leahtrian,  f.  leakier 
LAHTKK,  vice.]  trans.  To  reproach. 

c  1000  V'ELKHIC  Gram.  xxv.  (Z.)  144  Criminor  ic  leahtrje. 
<'I200  Triit.  Coll.  Horn.  215  pat  he  ..  lehtrie  bo  be  on 
sinne  113. 

Lehu'ntite.  Min.  [Named  after  Captain  Le- 
liunt:  see -ITE.]  An  obsolete  synonym  of  natrolilo. 

1831  BRYCK  Tal'les  Min.  etc.  (Chester).  1843  PORTLOCK 
Ccol.  221  The  Lehumile  of  Thomson  is  met  not  uncom 
monly  at  Glenarm. 

Loh^uii,  obs.  form  of  LAUGH  v. 

Lei,  obs.  form  of  LAY,  LIE. 

Leibnitzian  (laibni-tsian),  a.  and  sb.  Also 
Leibnitian,  -izian.  [f.  the  name  of  Gottfried 
Wilhelm  Leibnitz  (1646-1716)  + -IAN.] 

A.  adj.  Pertaining  to  Leibnitz  or  his  philoso 
phical  doctrines  or  mathematical  methods. 

1765  MACLAINE  tr.  Mosheim's  Eccl.  Hist.  (1768)  V.  23 
note,  The  Leibnitian  and  Woltian  philosophy.  1778  MlLNER 
in  Phil.  '1  ninf.LX  VIII.  sfaTheLeibnit/ian  doctrine,  a  1818 
COLERIDGE  Lit.  Kern.  (1838)  III.  73  The  Ixnbnitzian  dis 
tinction  of  the  Eternal  Reason,  or  nature  of  God. .from  th<: 
will  or  personal  attributes  of  God.  1877  K.  CAIKD  Philos. 
Kant  ll.  xiii.  504  The  Leibnit/ian  Monadism.  1884  IVftitx 
Leibniz  211  The  great  body  of  Leibni/i:m  and  Kantian 
thought. 

B.  sb.  A  follower  of  Leibnitz. 

"754  Diet.  Arts  q  Sci.  II.  1293  Some  Leibnitians  do  not 
assume. .that  action  or  force  is  proportional  to  the  presume 
and  space.  1882  W.  WALLACE  Kant  101  Still  the  Leibnitians 
have  almost  all  the  experiences  on  their  side. 

1  lence  Leibni  tzianism,  the  doctrines  of  Leibnitz 
or  his  followers. 

1874  MUKRIS  tr.  ijbermegs  Hist.  Philos.  II.  120. 

Leicester  (le'staj).  [The  name  of  an  English 
county  town.]  Used  alt  rib.  or  at//.,  and  hence 
ellipt.  as  sb.,  to  designate  a  valuable  long-woolled 
variety  of  sheep  and  a  long-horned  variety  of  cattle 
originally  bred  in  Leicestershire. 

1834  YOUATT  Cattle  vi.  208  Where  a  few  of  the  long-horns 
do  linger,  the  improved  Leieesters  are  gone.  1839  1'enuy 
CycL  XIII.  -.>9i/2  The  improved  Leicester  has  gained  a 
footing,  and  will  not  soon  lose  it. 

Iieiche,  Leicht,  obs.  forms  of  LEECH,  LIGHT. 

Leid(e,  obs.  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  LAV  v. 

Leide,  obs.  form  of  LEAD. 

Leidger,  obs.  form  of  LEDGER. 

Leidyite  (l3rdi,ait).  Min.  [Named  by  G.  A. 
Koenig,  1878,  in  honour  of  Dr.  Joseph  l.ciiiy  :  see 
-ITE.]  A  complicated  hydrous  silicate  found  in  fine 
yellowish-green  scales. 

1878  in  Prat.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Fhilail.  84.  1882  DANA 
Min.  App.  68  Leidyite.  .consisting  of  line  scales  with  silky 
lustre. 

Leie,  obs.  form  of  LAY,  LIE. 

Leif,  obs.  f.  LEAF,  LIEF,  LIVE  ;  Sc.  f.  LEVE  v.- 

Leifull,  leiffull,  variants  of  LEEFI'L. 

Leige,  obs.  form  of  LIEGE. 

Leigeance,  obs.  form  of  LIOKANCE. 

Leiger,  obs.  form  of  LEAGUER,  LEDGER. 

Leigeritie,  variant  of  LEGERITY  Obs.,  lightness. 

Leigh,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  LIE  z/.'  and  v.- 

t  Leighster.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [repr.  OE.  type 
*l{t$fstn,  fem.  agent-n.  to  Itogan,  i.  LIE  v.-:  see 
-STER.]  A  female  liar. 

c  1325  Lai  le  Freine  106  Yif  ich  say  ich  hadde  a  bi-leman 
.  .Than  ich  worth  Be  hold  leighsterand  fals  of  long, 

t  Iieigllton.  Obs.  Forms:  i  \6c-,  Ifiah-, 
16htun,  3  ley(li)tun,  lei^hton,  4  lahtoun,  Iei5-, 
ley^ton,  lectun,  7  liten,  8  laghton,  laighton. 
[OK.  liahtiin,  earlier  *lt<actiin,  f.  Itac  LEEK  +  li'm 
enclosure :  see  TOWN.]  A  garden. 

<  950  Lindisf.Gosp.  Luke  xiii.  19  On^elic  is  corne  senepes 
ba^tte  jenumen  wa:s  monn  sende  in  lehtune  his.  c  1050  Vac. 
in  Wr.-Wiilcker  460/30  Ortus  olertim,  leahtun.  c  1275 
Passion  Our  Lord  291  in  O.  E.  Misc.  45  Iwis  bu  were  myd 
ihesu  crist  in  be  leyhtune.  13..  Ckildh.  jesu  1618  in 
Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1875)  54  Jacob.,  bad  him  go.  .A  non 
ri}ht  doun  into  be  leijhtone,  For  to  bringuen  heom  wuyr- 
tone,  a  1327  Treat,  Dreams  in  Rel.  Ant.  L  264  Lahtoun 
make  ant  to-delve.  1398  TKEVISA  Bartk.  De  P.  R.  xiu. 
xvi.  (Tollem.  MS.^,  Some  of  pondes  bej?  stremes  to  water 
and  moyste  gardines  and  lei^tons  [ed.  1535  orcheyardes]. 
Ibid.  xvn.  i,  Some  tren  and  herbes  groweb  m  ley^tons  [<ta. 
1535  croftes].  1674  RAY  N.  C.  Words  30  Liten,  a  Garden. 
17. .  R.  RICHARDSON  in  Leland's  Itin.  (ed.  Hearne  1745)  I. 
140,  I  have  met  with  several  British  Words  that  are  still  in 
use,  such  as  Laghton  for  a  Garden.  1775  WATSON  Hist. 
Halifax  542  Laighton,  a  Garden. 

Hence  f  Leightonward,  a  gardener. 

c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Gtoss.  in  Wr.-Willcker  127/14  Olitor,  lectun- 
ward.  £1275  Passion  Ottr  Lord  576  mO.  E.  Misc.  53  Heo 
wende  hit  were  be  leyhtunward  bat  to  hire  spek. 

Leigier,  obs.  form  of  LEAGUER,  LEDGER. 
Leihe,  obs.  form  of  LYE,  lixivium. 
Leihter,  obs.  f.  LAUGHTER  ;  var.  LAHTEB  Obs. 
Leik,  obs.  form  of  LICH,  LIKS. 
Leil(e,  leill,  obs.  forms  of  LEAL. 
Leime,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  LEAM  sbl 
Lein,  Lein(e,  obs.  forms  of  LAY  v.,  LEAN. 
t  Leind,  sl>.  Obs.    Also  lend.     [a.  ON.  Ijynd, 
f.  Ifyna :  see  LAIN  v.]     A  hiding-place,  refuge. 


a  1300  Cursor  M.  9652  Aha  !  bat  wreche  wit-vten  freind, 
bat  on  na  side  mai  gelt  him  leind  \Gftt.  lend].  Hid.  24728 
We  prai  bat  liuedi  be  vr  leind  [Edinl'.  lend]. 

Leind,  variant  of  LEND  v.1  Obs. 

Leing,  obs.  form  of  LYING. 

Leint,  obs.  Sc.  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  LEAN  v.l 

Leio-  (loi'o),  also  lio-,  comb,  form  of  Gr.  Atfos 
i    smooth,  appearing  as  the  first  element  of  certain 
j    scientific  words,  as:  Leiodere  (laiwlioj)  Zoo/.  [Gr. 
Sipos  skin],  one  of  the  genus  I.eioiiera  of  American 
I    iguanoid    lizards    (Cent.    Diet.).      Leioglossate 
!    (-gl^'sA)  a.  [Gr.  yXwacja  tongue],  having  the  char 
acteristics  of  the  group  Leioglossa  of  octopod  cepha- 
lopods,   which    have   no   radula.      ||  Leiomyoiini 
(-inDiyu-nia;  Path,  [see  MYOMA],  '  the  form  of  myoma 
which  is  composed  of  unstriatcd  muscular  fibre' 
(SyJ.  Sot.  Lex.  1888).     leiophyllous  (-frbs)  a. 
Bot.  [(ir.  </>uAAo>'],  having  smooth  leaves.    Leiotri 
chons  (lDi(rtrikos)  a.  [C;r.  Tfi\-,  Opl£  hair],  smooth- 
haired,  belonging  to  the  group  ||  Leio'trichi,  one 
of  the  two  primary  divisions  into  which  mankind 
is  considered  by  some  to  be  divisible. 

1866  HUXLEY  Prch.  Kern.  Caithn.  132  Uory  (le  .St.  Yin 
cent's  two  primary  di\  isions  of  the  genus  Homo,  the  Len'- 
trichi,  or  smooth-haired,  and  the  Ulotrichi,  or  crisp-haired. 
1881  WEST  in  Jrnl.  Hot.  X.  115  This  species  belongs  to  the 
orthocarpous  leiophyllous  llj-pnaceae. 

Leiotropic,  erron.  form  of  L.EOTROPIC. 

Leip(o)- :  see  Llp(o)-. 

Leir,  obs.  form  of  LAIR,  LEKE  v.,  LIEFKR. 

Leir,  var.  LEAR!,  learning;  LEAR^  Obs. 

Leirne,  obs.  Sc.  form  ofLBARN. 

Lois,  Sc.  var.  LEASE  a.  and  sb.-,  LKKSE  v.1 , 
LKK/.E  (me),  LEHE(-MAJKSTY). 

Leisar,  leisour,  obs.  forms  of  LEISUHK. 

Leiseh,  Leisei-(e,  obs.  ff.  LEAHH,  LEISI  KK. 

Leish,  obs.  f.  LEASH  ;  var.  LLSMU,  fine  thread. 

Leisk,  Sc.  form  of  LISK,  flank. 

Leisom(e,  leisoum,  variants  of  LKESOMK. 

Leispound,  variant  of  Lisroi'M). 

Leisa,  Sc.  var.  LEASE,  LEESE  v.],  LEE/E  (me'. 

Leist,  obs.  form  of  LEAST,  LKST,  LIST. 

Leist,  obs.  2nd  sing.  ind.  ]>ies.  of  LAY  f.1 

Leister  (Irstoj).  Also  6  leyster,  6,  y  lister, 
7-8  leester,  9  Hester,  [a.  ON.  lifotr  (Noiw. 
dial.  Hosier,  Sw.  ljuster,  Da.  lystcr),  f.  HJsta  sir. 
vb.,  to  strike.]  A  pronged  spear  for  striking  ami 
taking  fish,  chiefly  salmon. 

'.533-4  dct  25  Hen.  I'lll,  c.  7  No.  .person  ..shal.  .take 

.  .in.  .any. .Crete,  raw  web,  lister,  licr,  or  any  oilier  engine 

j     ..the  yullge  frie..of  any  kinde  of  salmon.     1551  TI'KNKK 

i     Herbal  I.  F  vj,  Their  leysteis  or  sammon  speres.     1638  A . 

1     Riding  Kec.  IV.  iui  A  yeoman  presented  for  that  In;  did 

kill  ..with  a  certain  engine  called  a  leister  much  salmon. 

1785  lit'KNS  Death  Dr.  Harnlwk  \\,  \  three-laud  1<  Ut<-r. 

1834  M.  SCOTT  Cruise  Midge  \\,  [He]  came  running  up  the 

stairs  with  a  salmon  lister  in  one  hand.     1843  W.  St]<i>i-E 

Salmon  1'ish.  T^veed  x\.  239  The  men.  .wielding  their  long 

leisters.     1895  C/iamb.  Jrnl.  XII.  753/2  Celebrated  . .  as  a 

poacher  and  as  a  great  hand  al  the  leister  in  autumn. 

b.   Comb.,  as  leister  grain  ;  leister-shaped  adj. 

1634  . -lets  Durham  High  Comm.  Crt.  \Sintees)  102  Did 
see  Air.  Haslehead  take  upp  the  leester  graines  and  throw 
them  awaie.  1863  ATKINSON  Stanton  Grange  (1864)  23 
Rather  leister-shaped  in  construction,  with  five  barbed 
prongs. 

Lei'ster,  v.  [f.  LEISTER  rf.]  trans.  To  spear 
with  a  leister. 

1834  HOGG  Dtim.  Mann.  Scott  (1882)  n  He  [Scott]  and 
Skene  of  Rubislaw,  and  I  were  out  one  night  about  mid 
night,  leistering  kippers  in  Tweed.  1861  J.  UROWN  Horx 
Subs.  II.  243  The  poaching  weaver  who  had  the  night 
before  leistered  a  prime  kipper.  1881  Blnckw.  Mag.  Apr. 
530  They  burned  the  water  and  leistered  the  salmon. 

Hence  Lei'steriiig-  vbl.  sb.     Also  Iiei'sterer. 

1843  W'  SCROPE  Salmon  Fish.  Tweed  xi.  237  The  side 
on  which  the  leisterers  strike  the  fish.  1867  Times  30  Dec. 
9/6  Conviction  of  Salmon  Leisterers.  Ibid.,  The  process  of 
salmon  leistering  by  night  with  the  aid  of  torch  and  spear. 

Leisum,  variant  of  LEESOME  a. 

Leisurable  (le-g'urab'l),  a.  [f.  LEISURE  sb.  + 
-ABLE;  perh.  on  the  supposed  analogy  of  comfort 
able,  honourable :  cf.  pleasurable] 

1.  Proceeding  or  acting  without  haste ;  leisurely, 
deliberate. 

[a.  1540  implied  in  LEISURADLV.]  1581  J.  BELL  Haddon's 
Ansvu.  Osor.  479  Chosing  rather  to  broyle  him  with  leasur- 
able  tormentes..then  to  kill  him  at  once.  1618  BOLTON 
Florus  iv.  ii.  (1636)  264  His  [Pompey's]  over-great  power., 
moved  envy  among  the  leisurable  [L.  otiosos]  Citizens. 
a  1691  ttovLE  Hist.  Airxm.  (1692)  81,  I  shall  humbly  re 
serve  [this]  to  a  more  leasurable  inquiry. 

2.  Not  requiring  haste ;  leisure  (time),  rare. 
1607  MARKHAM  Caval,  v.  (1617)  40  You  must  doe  it  by 

such  leasurable  times,  that  nature  hauing  no  more  then  she 
is  able  to  digest,  may.. come  to  be  orderly  satisfied.  1643 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  Relig.  MeiL  Pref.,  This  I  confesse  . .  I  had 
at  leisurable  hours  composed.  1848  Jrnl.  R,  Agric.  Soc. 
IX.  II.  261  A  leisurable  period  of  the  year.  1885  PATER 
Mariits^  the  Epic.  II.  ix.  (ed.  2)  I.  149  Such  a  theory,  at 
more  leisurable  moments,  would,  of  course,  have  its  precepts 
to  propound. 

Leisurably  (le'3'urabli).  Oife.  Non-rare,  [f. 
prec.  + -LY ^.]  In  a  '  leisurable' manner;  leisurely, 
without  haste,  deliberately. 


LEISURE. 

rti54°  BARNES  Wks.  (1573)  358/2  If  thou  wilt  leasurably 
lysten  and  beholde  to  the  cnde  of  the  tragedye.  1658  SIK 
T.  MAYERNF.  Receipts  Cookery  c\\.  go  Let  it  boyl  leasurably. 
1695  HP.  ROCHESTER  Disc.  Clergy  13  Setting  forth  the  public 
Prayers  to  all  their  due  Advantage,  by  pronouncing  them 
leaMtabhr.  fitly,  warmly,  decently.  1806  Mf<f.  JriiL  XV. 
172  Let  him  speak  leisurably.  1889  Longtn,  Mag*  June 
164  He.  .pricked  leisurably  down  the  slope. 
Leisure  (le'.^iu,  Ir.Vvu).  Forms  :  4  leisere, 
leysir,  Sc.  lasere,  4-5  leiscr.  leysere,  St.  lasair, 
46  laiser,  layser,  leyser,  Sc.  laser, -are,  5  laisir, 
-our,  -ure,  laysar,-ir,  leyzer, -soure,  lesure,  5-6 
leysar,  Sc.  lasar,  6  laisere,  -ure,  layso;u r,  -ure, 
leisar,  -our,  leaser,  -our,  leesar,  leser,  ley- 
sour(e,  leys  s)or,  Sc.  laseir,  lasar,  lazar,  laisar, 
5-7  leysure,  6-8  leasure,  7  liesure,  leizure,  6- 
leisure.  [a.  OF.  leisir  (mocl.F.  loisir^,  subst.  use  of 
the  infinitive  leisir t  repr.  L.  licere  to  be  permitted. 
In  Fr.  the  word  has  undergone  much  the  same  develop 
ment  of  sense  as  in  Eng.] 

fl.  Freedom  or  opportunity  to  do  something 
specified  or  implied.  Obs. 

1303  R.  BRUNNK  Handl.  Synne  28  pe  seruyng  man  bat 
serueb  yn  be  ^ere  Oweb  to  come  when  he  hab  leysere.  c  1330 
—  Chron,  (1810)  229  Whan  Jwu  sees  leysere,  bat  he  ne  per- 
ceyue  bi  witte  ..  with  be  knyfe  him  to  smite.  'la  1366 
CHAUCER  ROM.  Rose  462  No  more  was  there.  .To  clothe  her 
with  . .  Gret  leyser  hadde  she  to  quake,  c  1386  —  Miller's 
T.  107  She  wol  been  at  his  comandement,  Whan  that  she 
may  hir  leyser  wel  espie.  c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  3119  pai  hade 
laisure  at  lust  bere  likyng  to  say.  c  1440  Proinp.  Pati\ 
295/2  Leysere,  oportnnitas.  c  1489  CAX ION  BlancJiardyn 
xliii.  169  Sadoyne  folowcd  hym  of  so  nyghe.  .that  with  grete 
peyne  gaf  them  leyser  to  sane  hem  self.  1500-20  DLNBAR 
Poems  ix.  8,  I  cry  the  mercy,  and  lasar  to  repent.  1513 
DOUGLAS  /Ends  iv.  x.  83  Quay  will  thaw  nocht  fle  spedely 
be  nycht,  Quhen  for  to  haist  thow  lies  laisar  and  mycht? 
a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Hnon  xci.  291  Huon  inette  with  hym 
so  hastly  that  he  had  no  layser  to  stryke  hym.  1640 
Bi'.  HALL  Chr.  Moder.  \.  viii.  75  The  Jewes..  hold,  that  after 
twenty  yeares  of  age,  who  so  finds  {the  lezer)  in  hiruselfe,  is 
bound  under  paine  of  sin  to  marry, 
f  b.  An  opportunity.  Obs. 

^1386  CHAUCER  Sqr?s  T,  485  Whil  bat  I  hauc  a  leyser 
and  a  space  Myn  harm  I  wol  confessen.  1390  GowERCV«/C 
II.  95  If  so  is,  that  I  may  hent  Somtime  amonge  a  good 
leiser.  Ibid.  II.  242  That  she  with  him  had  [  =  might  have] 
a  leiser  To  speke  and  telle  of  her  desir.  14.,  Kpiph.  in 
Twiddle's  I' is.  (1843)  Il(>  They  hauc  a  k-ysar  found  To 
take  hor  leyve.  1412-20  LYUG.  Cliron.  Troy  I.  v,  Euer  eft 
on  him  she  cast  an  eye  Whan  that  she  founde  a  leyser  op 
portune.  1430-40  —  Bochas  ix.  xxxiii.  (1554)  212 b,  To 
their  entent  a  leysure  they  did  spie. 

2.  In  narrower  sense  :  Opportunity  afforded  by 
freedom  from  occupations. 

£  X375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  Hi.  (St.  Andrew}  999  Waitand  bot 
lasare  quhen  he  mycht  purchess  pportunitie.  1375  BAKBOUK 
Bruce  xx.  234  Gif  God  will  me  gif  Laser  and  space  so  lange 
till  liff.  £1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxx.  137,  I  ..  saw  all  bis 
.  .and  mykill  mare  ban  I  hafe  layser  for  to  tell,  1489  CAXTON 
Faytes  of  A.  I.  xxii.  70  Noo  layser  they  had  to  putte  hem 
self  in  ordynaunce.  1536  TINDALK  Mark  iii.  20  They  had 
nott  leesar  so  nioche  as  to  eate  breed.  1553  T.  WILSON 
Rhft.  Ep.  Aij,  I  travelled  so  muche  as  my  leasure  myghte 
serve  therunto.  1599  SHAKS.  Muck  Ado  m.  ii.  84  If  your 
leisure  seru'd,  I  would  speake  with  you.  1667  MILTON 
/'.  L.  x.  510  He  wonderd,  but  not  long  Had  leasure,  wond- 
ring  at  himself  now  more.  1712  ADDI&QN  tSj0«£/.  No.  418  F  5 
It  does  not  give  us  Time  or  Leisure  to  reflect  on  ourselves. 
1791  MRS.  KADCLIFKE  Rom.  Forest  ii,  They  had  leisure  to 
laugh  at  their  late  terrors.  1857  BUCKLE  Ciriliz.  I.  ii.  38 
As  long  as  every  man  is  engaged  in  collecting  the  materials 
necessary  for  his  own  subsistence,  there  will  be  neither 
leisure  nor  la^te  for  higher  pursuits. 

b.  Duration  of  opportunity;  time  allowed  before 
it  is  too  late.  Now  ran. 

J553  BALE  Vocacyon  41  More  than  .xxvj.  dayes  of  layser 
for  the  payment  therof  [of  the  ransom]  might  not  be 
eraunled.  1555  EDEN  Decades  iooThat  Tumanaina . .  myght 
haue  no  leasure  to  assemble  anarmye.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist. 
Turks  (1621)  1331  The  Turkes  had  scarce  TeasurQ  to  leape 
to  land,  and  to  nie  into  the  country.  1781  GIBBON  Dccl.  <$• 
F.  xxxl.  III.  259  The  unfortunate  youth  had  scarcely  leisure 
to  deplore  the  elevation  of  his  family.  1818  JAS.  MILL 
Brit.  Indja  II.  v.  v.  547  The  authority  of  the  government 
of  Batavia,  for  whose  sanction  there  was  no  leisure  to  wait. 
1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xxix,  He  found  himself  un 
expectedly  in  Eachin's  close  neighbourhood,  with  scarce 
leisure  to  avoid  him.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric. 
(ed.  4)  I.  383  The  young  blades  in  the  field  have  leisure  to 
expand  and  grow  again  before  the  scythe  returns  to  cut 
them  down  a  second  time. 

3.  The  state  of  having  time  at  one's  own  disposal ; 
time  which  one  can  spend  as  one  pleases;  free  or 
unoccupied  time. 

13..  A'.  Alis.  234  Heo  thougte  heo  wolde  him  y-here, 
Whan  heo  was  of  more  leisere.  1479  in  Rng.  Gilds  (1870) 
413,  I  ..  praye  [them],  .at  theire  ceosons  of  leysoure  to  rede 
..this  present  boke.  <  1540  GARUINKK  in  Strype  Crnnmer 
ii.  (1694)  75  To  spend  some  of  my  laysor  to  wryte..to  your 
G[race]  who  hath  lesse  laysor.  1576  FLEMING  Pawpl. 
F'pist.  255  To  the  perfourmance  of  such  an  enterprise,  much 
leasure  and  labour  is  required.  <:  1600  SIIAKS.  Sonn.  xxxix, 
Oh  absence  what  a  torment  wouldst  thou  proue  Were  it  not 
thy  soure  leisure  gaue  sweet  leaue  To  entertaine  the  time 
with  thoughts  of  Tone.  1672  TEMPLE  Jtss,  Govt.  Wks.  1731 
I.  97  Where  Ambition  and  Avarice  have  made  no  Entrance, 
the  Desire  of  Leisure  is  much  more  Natural,  than  of  Busi 
ness  and  Care.  1780  JOHNSON  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thrale  25  Aug., 
1  am  not  grown,  I  am  afraid,  less  idle;  and  of  idleness  I  am 
now  paying  the  fine  by  having  no  leisure.  1830  IV ISRAELI 
Chas.  /,  HI.  vi.  91  Charles  commanded  his  Lordship  to 
employ  some  of  his  leisure  in  a  dramatic  composition.  1887 
RUSKIN  Prxterita  II.  143  The  first  volume  of  *  Modern 
Painters '  took  the  best  of  the  winter's  leisure. 
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Personified.  1632  MILTON  Penseroso  49  And  ndde  to 
these  retired  Leasure,  That  in  trim  Gardens  takes  his 
pleasure. 

b.  In  particularized  sense  :  A  period  or  spell  of 
unoccupied  time.     Now  rare. 

c  1449  PRCOCK  Rt'pr.  n.  xv.  236  That  thei  go  in  pilgrimage 
thuHU  or  in  sum  other  leiser  which  thei  wolen  to  hem  silf 
point,  a  1535  FISHER  Wks.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  432  To  spare  a 
leysoure  for  hym  to  iiere  the  bottom  of  his  mynde.  1597 
MORLKY  Introd.  Mus.  115,  I  will  then  take  my  Itaue 
of  you  for  this  time,  till  my  next  leisure.  1654  ^-  Coi> 
KING-TON  tr.  lustint  \.  2  In  the  leisures  which  in  this  City 
I  enjoyed.  _  1856  EMERSON  Rng.  Traits.  Lit.  Wks.  (Bonn) 
II.  no  It  is  because  he  [Bacon]  had  imagination,  [and] 
the  leisures  of  the  spirit  . .  that  he  is  impressive  to  the 
imaginations  of  men.  1873  LOWELL  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  n. 
iSi  In  keeping  with  that  sense  of  endless  leisures  which  it 
is  one  chief  merit  of  the  poem  to  suggest. 

c.  To  tarry t  attend  or  stay  (;//<?«)  a  person's 
leisure :  to  wait  until  he  is  unoccupied ;  to  wait 
his  time.     Also^/g;  arch. 

1517  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  II.  4  note,  If  ye  be  not 
contente  to  tary  my  Leysure,  departe  when  ye  wille.  1535 
CovERDALti  Ps.  xxvi[ij.  14  [16]  O  tary  thou  y*  Lordes  leysure. 
1595  SIIAKS.  Joint  n.  i.  58  The  aduerse  windes  Whose 
leisure  I  haue  staid,  haue  giuen  him  time  To  land  his 
Legions  all  as  soone  as  I.  1596  —  Merch.  V.  i.  i.  68  Wee'll 
make  our  leysures  to  attend  on  yours.  1605  —  Macb,  i.  iii. 
148  Worthy  Macbeth,  wee  stay  vpon  your  leysure.  1656 
J  BANKS  /•'«/«.  Clirist  91  Not  contented  to  wait  the  Lords 
Leisure. 

f  4.  Leisureliness,  deliberation.   Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  Af.  29370  pe  lober  [case]  es  of  dorward  or 
porter.. bat  clerk  wit  laiser  smites  oght,  1450-80  Secret  a 
Secret.  25  Etc  with  leyser  and  good  masticacioun.  1486 
Snrtees  Misc.  (1888)  55  Sex  kinges..with  certaine  con 
venient  laisour,  avisedly  shall  comniyt  a  ceptour  unto  Sala- 
mon.  1563-7  BUCHANAN  Reform.  St.  Andros  Wks.  (1892) 
S  Tellyng.  .to  thayme  thelettres. .  in  sik  lasar  that  the  barnis 
may  easely  writ  eftyr  his  pronunciation.  1664  POWER  Ex£. 
P/iilos.  ii.  123  Much  leisure  and  accurateness  were  used  in 
filling  the  Tube.  1677  MARVELL  Corr.  cccvi.  Wks.  1872-5 
1 1.  563,  I  having  presented  him  your  letter,  he  read  it  with 
great  leisure. 

5.  Phrases,  a.  At  leisure  :  with  free  or  unoccu 
pied  time  at  one's  disposal ;  without  haste,  with 
deliberation.  Also  with  qualifying  adjs.,  as  all, 
best,  convenient,  full,  less>  more. 

c ^1340  Cursor  M.  7239  (Trin.)  Hirtymeshetoke  a  leiser  bere 
And  whil  he  slepte  kut  his  here.  1375  B  ARBOUR  Ilmce  v.  390 
He  . .  sat  and  etc  at  all  lasare.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T. 
f  761  Som  folk  stonden  of  hir  owene  wyl  to  eten  at  the  lasse 
leyser.  1444  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  219  \Vhoo  hath  no 
dyneer,  at  leyser  must  abyde,  To  staunche  his  hungir  abyde 
upon  his  flood,  c  1450  Merlin  7  Go  youre  wey,  and  anothir 
tyme,  we  shall  speke  more  at  leyser.  1522  SKELTON  Why 
nat  to  Courts  ?  622  My  lorde  is  nat  at  layser.  1590  SIIAKS. 
Com.  Err.  iv.  i.  100,  I  will  debate  this  matter  at  more 
leisure.  1598  Epulario  H  iv,  And  so  let  it  bake  at  leisure, 
strawing  Sugar,  .vpon  it.  1613  HEYWOOD  Silver  Age  i.  i. 
Wks.  1874  III.  92  The  full  circumstance  I  shall  relate  at 
leasure.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  i.  v.  §  17  We  for  the 
present  are  well  at  Leisure,  we  will  present  the  Reader 
with  the  Description  of  their  severall  Principalities.  1687 
CONGREVK  Old  Bach.  v.  i.  (1693)  50  Marry'd  in  Haste,  we 
may  repent  at  leisure.  18*3  BYRON  Juan  xin.  vi,  Men  love 
in  haste,  but  they  detest  at  leisure. 
Const.  for\  also  inf.  or  a  clause  introduced  by  that. 
1603  KNOLLES  flist.  Turks  (1621)  1250  They  were  not  at 
Hesure  now  to  send  such  great  forces  as  they  had  before 
used,  into  Hungarie.  1669  CLARENDON  Ess.  Tracts  (1727) 
95  We  complain,  .of  those  who  are  in  place  and  authority. . 
that  they  are  never  at  leisure  that  we  may  speak  to  them. 
1732  BP;RKELEY  Alcipjir.  vi.  §  20,  I  am  not  at  leisure  to 
peruse  the  learned  writings  of  divines.  1852  MRS.  STOWE 
I'ncle  Tom's  C.  vii,  The  dinner  being  now  fairly  sent  in, 
the  whole  kitchen  was  at  leisure  to  gossip  with  her,  1875 
JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  334  The  wardens  . .  shall  be  men  of 
ability,  and  at  leisure  to  take  care  of  the  public  interest. 

b.  At  one's  leisure :  when  one  has  unoccupied 
time  at  one's  disposal ;  at  one's  ease  or  conveni 
ence.  Also  with  adjs.  as  in  a. 

1481  CAXTON  Godfrey  Prol.  5  To  whom  I  humbly  beseche, 
at  theyr  leyzer  and  playsyr,  to  see  &  here  redde  this  symple 
book,  1483  —  G.  tie  la  Tour  D  iv,  Wherfore  atte  his  beste 
leyser  he  shewed  her  his  deceyuable  purpos.  c  1591  SIIAKS. 
I 'en.  if-  Ad.  518  A  thousand  kisses  buyes  my  heart  from  me, 
And  pay  them  at  thy  leisure,  one  by  one.  1601  —  Jul.  C. 
in.  i.  5  Trebonius  doth  desire  you  to  ore-read  (At  your  best 
leysure)  that  his  humble  suite.  1605  —  Much.  u.  i.  24  At 
your  kind'st  leysure.  1605  —  Lear  n,  iv.  232  Mend  when 
thou  can'st,  be  better  at  thy  leisure.  1636  SANDERSON  Serin. 
(1681)  II.  48  [They]  think  they  can  continue  in  their  sins. . 
and  then  repent  of  them  and  forsake  them  at  their  leasure, 
whensoever  they  list.  1901  KIPLING  Kim  in  CasselVs  Mag. 
Jan.  176/2  He  would  go  to  Umballa  at  his  leisure. 

fc.  By  Idsure  (also  by  good  leisure] :  with  de 
liberation,  in  a  leisurely  manner  ;  at  one's  leisure; 
in  course  of  time,  by  degrees ;  slowly.  Also(  =  Gr. 
ffX°^S)>  barely,  not  at  all.  Qbs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Melib.  p  65  Thilke  luge  is  wys  that  soone 
vnderstondeth  a  matiere  and  luggeth  by  leyser.  1430-40 
LYDG.  Bochas  (1544)  Prol.  34  From  the  trueth  shall  I  not 
remoue  But  on  the  substance,  by  good  leysar  abyde.  f  1483 
CAXTON  Dialognes\\\\.  46  William  the  brusshemaker  Selleth 
the  brusshes  by  leyzer.  1522  MORE  De  ouat.  A'oviss.  Wks. 
99/1  By  the  stuffing  of  his  paunch  so  ful.it  bringeth  in  by 
leysour,  the  dropsy  [etc.].  1555  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  III. 
App.  xxxiii.  87  Let  him  tary,  and.  .work  by  leysure.  1588 
SIIAKS.  Tit.  A.  i.  i.  301  He  trust  by  Leisure  him  that  mockr 
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by  leisure  and  degrees,  c  1700  To  Celia  in  Coll.  Poems  54, 
I  must  to  lengthen  on  the  Pleasure,  Dwell  on  thy  Lips, 
and  Kiss  by  leisure. 

t  d.  Jn  (good)  leisure :  at  leisure.  Obs. 

c  1315  SHOREHAM  61  Ine  leyser  other  in  haste,  c  1375  Sc. 
Leg.  Saints  iii.  (St.  Andrew)  904  pe  bischope  . .  made  hym 
chifte  Ingud  lasere  to  here  hyr  schrift.  I  Hit.  xxix.  {Placidas} 
34  He  bat . .  penance  to  do  here  wil  begyne  &  in  gud  lasare 
mend  his  syne. 

6.  attrib.  often  passing  into  adj.  a.  Of  periods 
of  time :  =  Free,  unoccupied ;  occas.  compared 
with  more  and  most.  fb.  Leisurely  (obs.}.  c. 
Leisured. 

1669  STURM Y  Mariner's  Mag.  iv.  161  Some  will  expect., 
other  sort  of  Questions..  For  them,  and  their  leisure-time,  I 
have  inserted  these  . .  following.  1673  O.  WALKER  Ednc. 
(1677)  ii2  The  product  of  his  leasure  hours.  1681  DRYDEN 
Abs.  <$•  Achit.  612  If  any  Leisure  time  he  had  from  Pow'r. 
1694  ATTERBURY  Serttt.  (1723)  I.  90  It  did  not  establish 
it  self  like  other  kingdoms  in  a  slow  and  leisure  manner. 
1712  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  in.  vii,  In  his  leisure  minutes, 
he  was  posting  his  books.  1742  Lowi.  <y  Country  Brew.  i. 
(ed.  4)  34  By  the  leisure  Putting  over  the  Bowls  of  Water, 
the  Goodness  of  the  Malt  is  the  more  extracted  and  washed 
out  ..  than  if  the  Wort  was  drawn  out  hastily.  1772  Ann. 
Reg.  198  This  was  the  most  leisure  time  of  the  year.  1785 
BURNS  To  Jas.  Smith  iv,  Hae  ye  a  leisure-moment's  time 
To  hear  what's  comin  ?  1809  CAMPBELL  Gertr.  Wyom.  n. 
xiii,  His  leisure  prce.  1841  CATLIN  N.  Anter.  Ind.  (1844) 
I.  xxiv.  194  A  more  leisure  occasion.  1845  Athenaeum 
i  Feb.  no  That  the  leisure  classes  are  not  more  misled  and 
perverted  than  they  are.  1850  H.  MILLER  Footfr.  Creat. 
'  (1874)  325  They  are  in  part  the  fruits  of  a  leisure  fortnight 
spentt  this  autumn.  1859  SMILES  Selj~Help  x.  (1860)  258 
This  is  an  advantage  which  the  working  classes.. certainly 
possess  over  the  leisure  classes.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2) 
III.  249  Let  us  pass  a  leisure  hour  in  story  telling. 

Leisured  (le-.^uid),  a.     [f.  LEISURE  +  -ED  2.] 
1.  Of  time,  action  :  Characterized  or  accompanied 
by  leisure. 
1631  HEYWOOD  2«rf  Pt.  Faire  Maid  of  \y.  Ded.,  Wks. 


of  them  by  leasure.     1633  Br.  HALL  Hard  Texts  i  Not  all 
together  and  at  once,  nor  in  this  perfect  form,  at  first.. but 
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..  do  not  only  ask  a  profound  knowledge  ..  but  likewise 
a  leisured  and  a  great  multiplicity  of  reading.  1899  Ail- 
butt's  Syst.  Mcd.  VI.  56  A  leisured  and  level  life,  frcu  from 
excitement,  hurry  and  physical  exertion  or  fatigue. 

2.  Of  persons  :  Having  ample  leisure,  esp.  in  the 
leisured  class(es. 

1794  Genii.  Mag.  II,  1132  Foliage  op'mng  to  the  day 
Courts  the  leisur'd  mortal's  stray.  1848  MILL  Pol.  Econ. 
n.  ii,  §  4  (1876,1  140  The  services  which  a  nation  having 
leisured  classes  is  entitled  to  expect  from  them.  1877 
MORLEY  Grit,  Misc.  Ser.  n.  347  The  leisured  student.  1891 
A.  CALDECOTT  Eng.  Colonh.  101  The  absorption  of  energy 
in  the  making  of  fortunes  has  prevented  the  formation  of 
any  such  leisured  class. 

Leisureful  (le-^'iuful),  a.  [f.  LEISURE  + 
-FUL.]  a.  Having  abundant  leisure,  b.  Leisurely. 

c  1449  PKCOCK  Re/>r.  v.  xi.  541  If  this  present  argument  be 
take  ..  into  depe  leiserful  consideracioun.  1553  GRIMALDE 
Cicero  sOJfices  in.  (1558)  114  He  was  neuer  more  leasurelesse 
than  when  he  was  leasurefull  and  neuer  less  alone  than 
when  he  was  all  alone.  1883  MRS.  MACQUOID^/W//  Yorksh. 
63  A  large,  leisureful  handwriting.  1885  —  Louisa  I.  xii. 
226  It  always  cost  his  easy,  leisureful  nature  an  effort. 

Lei'Slireless,  a.    [-LESS.]    Having  no  leisure. 

1536  LD.  BUTLKR  in  St.  Papers  Hen.  Vll 7,  II.  358  Being 
as  nowe  leyserles,  I  omytt  rnoche  other  mater.  1553  tsee 
LEISUKEKUL].  1877  RUSKIN  Fors  Claz1.  VII.  337  Making  all 
Time  leisureless.  [Plato  Legg.  831  C  jrocra  \puvov  aa\oAui' 
iroieii'.]  1901  H.  ROBERTS  Chron.  Cornish  Card.  Ded.,  To 
the  gardenless,  the  leisureless  toilers  of  the  world. 

Lei'sureliness.    [f.  LEISURELY  a.  +  -NESS.] 

The  quality  or  condition  of  being  leisurely. 

1829  Blackw.  Mag.  XXVI.  147,  I  thought  you  might  have 
a  leisureliness  at  tea-time.  1863  J.  HKOWN  Horse  Subs. 
(ed.  3)  144  There  was  a  fine  leisureliness  and  vague  stare. 
1879  FARKAR  St.  /'a»/(i883)  133  The  habitual  leisureliness 
of  Eastern  travelling. 

Leisurely  (le-.^ujli),  a.    [f.  LEISURE +  -LTI.] 

1.  Of  persons :    Having   leisure   or   unoccupied 
time ;  proceeding  without  haste. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  515  With  these  and  mani 
fold  other  antiquities,  GilHus  can  best  acquaint  the  more 
leasurely  Reader.  1816  COLKRIDGE  Lay  Serttt.  318  The 
men  of  leisurely  minds.  1814-9  LANDOR  hitag.  Cant'.  Wks. 
1846  II.  236  The  leisurely  and  rich  agriculturist,  who  goeth 
out  a-field  after  dinner. 

2.  Of  actions  or  agents :  Performed  or  operating 
at  leisure  or  without  haste ;  deliberate. 

1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  vii.  H.  500 
They  spent  fourescore  yeares  in  this  manner  of  leisurely 
travel],  the  which  they  might  have  done  in  a  moneth.  1711 
ADUISON  Sfect.  No.  159  f  4  Upon  a  more  leisurely  Survey 
of  it.  1746  BERKELEY  Sec.  Let.  Tar-ivater  §  10  Wks.  1871 
III.475  The  same  medicine  ..  is  a  leisurely  alterative  in 
chronical  disorders.  1875  J.  H.  BKNNKT  Winter  Medit.  iv. 
xix.  614  A  leisurely  journey  across  the  south  of  France. 

Lei  surely,  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LY  -.]  At 
leisure,  without  haste ;  with  deliberate  or  leisurely 
motion  or  action. 

1486  Bk.St.  A  limns  Bivb,  Than  softe  and  layserly  fall 
oppon  yowre  kneys.  15*6  Pilgr.  Per/.  {W.  de  W.  1531) 
161  b,  That  he  syngeorsaye  his  duty  distinctly  and  leyserly. 
1598  Epulario  Gj,  Let  it  broile  very  wel  and  leisurely. 
1670  MILTON  Hist.  Brit.  Wks.  1738  II.  2  Aftet  the  Flood, 
and  the  dispersing  of  Nations,  as  they  journey'd  leisurely 
from  the  East.  1796  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  v.  53  Let  it  do 
leisurely,  keep  it  basting.  1807  WORDSW.  Misc.  Sonn.  i. 
xiv,  A  flock  of  sheep  that  leisurely  pass  by  One  after  one. 
1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  xvi.  105  In  the  afternoon  we  . .  pro 
ceeded  leisurely  with  our  two  guides  up  the  slope. 
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Iiei'sureucss.  rare,  [f.  LEISURE  (taken  ns 
adj.)  +-.NESH.]  Leisureliness. 

1742  Lend.  $  Country  Brew.  \.  (ed.  4)  iBThe  Leisureness 
of  their  Drying  endows  them  with  a  Softness.  1867  C. 
PRITCHAHD  Anal.  Progr.  Nat.  fy  Grace  i.  (1868)  6  The 
majestic  leisureness  of  unbounded  power. 

Leit,  variant  of  LAIT  Obs.  \  obs.  form  of  LET. 

Leitacamp,  variant  of  LETACAMP  Sc.  Obs. 

Leitche,  obs.  form  of  LEECH. 

Leith,  obs.  f.  3rd  sing.  pres.  ind.  of  LAY  z/.1 

Leith,  obs.  form  of  LITH,  LOATH. 

II  Leitmotiv  (UMrrurtrf ).  A/us.  Also  -motif, 
-motive.  [(Jen,  f.  leit-  leading-  +  motiv MOTIVE.] 
In  the  musical  drama  of  Wagner  and  his  imitators, 
a  theme  associated  throughout  the  work  with  a 
particular  person,  situation,  or  sentiment. 

1876  STAIN  RR  &  KARRETT  Ditt.  Mns.  Terms,  Leitmotif. 
1880  PARRY  in  Grove  Diet.  jlJus.ll.  1 15/2  When  these  situa 
tions  recur,  or  the  personages  come  forward  in  the  course  of 
the  action,  or  even  when  the  personage  or  idea  is  implied 
or  referred  to,  the  figure  which  constitutes  the  leit-motif  is 
heard.  1881  P.  HUKFKER  ll'agner  (i%%-$\  120  Another  feature 
of  the  score  of  Parsifal  is  the  variety  and  number  of  its  re 
presentative  themes,  or  '  leit-motives'. 

Leiv,Ijeivin,obs.  ff.  LEAVE,  LKVEX  lightning). 

Lek  (lek),  v.  [?a.  Sw.  leka  to  play  :  see  LAKE 
v.1  (cf.  quot  1884  s.v.  LVKINO  vbl.  J*M'.]  inh\ 
Said  of  grouse  :  To  congregate.  Also  Lek  sb.,  a 
gathering  or  congregating. 

1871  DARWIN  Desc.  Man  xiv.  (1883^  4°S  As  many  as  forty 
or  fifty,  or  even  more  birds  congregate  at  the  leks.  The 
lek  of  the  capercailzie  lasts  from  the  end  of  March  to  the  . . 
end  of  May.  1884  DIXON  in  H.  Seebohm  Hist.  Birds  II. 
436  Some  particular  spot  is  chosen  in  their  haunts,  where 
they  [black  grouse]  congregate,  or  Uk^  as  it  is  sometimes 
called. 

Lek,  obs.  form  of  LAC  -,  LEAK. 

Lekame,  variant  of  LICHAM. 

Leke,  obs.  form  of  LAKE  sb$t  LEAK,  LEEK. 

Lekerous,  variant  of  LICKEROUS. 

Lekk,  Lekkege,  obs.  ff.  LEAK,  LEAKAGE. 

Lekyn,  obs.  form  of  LIKEN. 

Lei,  Lelalie,  obs.  forms  of  LEAL,  LEALLY. 

Leland^e,  obs.  form  of  LEA-LAND. 

Lele,  Leleli,-ly,  leli(k,  obs.  ff.  LEAL,  LEALLY. 

Lelile,  -y,  obs.  forms  of  LEALLY. 

Lell,  obs.  form  of  LEAL  ;  variant  of  LILT,  v.   Obst 

Lelli,  -ich(e,  -ik,  -yche,  lelly,  obs.  ff.  LEALLY. 

Lely,  obs.  form  of  LILY. 

Lely,  lelyly,  obs.  forms  of  LEALLY. 

Lem,  obs.  form  of  LEAM  sb.^ 

Lemaille,  obs.  variant  of  LIMAIL,  filings. 

L email  (le'inan,  l/~*man).  arch.  Forms  :  3  lef-, 
leof-,  leove-,  levemon,  3-7  lemman,  -on,  3  4 
lefman  (//,-men),4-5lemmone,  4-Slemmaiie, 
5  lemanne,  leraone,  lemmande,  limman,  5-6 
lemane,  5-7  lemon,  6  leymou,  lemonde,  lefe 
man  (//.  -men),  Sc.  lamen,  7  leyman,  leiman, 
leaman,  lemain,  3-  leman.  [Early  MK.  leoftnon, 
f.  /^LiEF,  dear  +  MAN.] 

1.  A  person  beloved  by  one  of  the  opposite  sex ; 
a  lover  or  sweetheart ;  t  occas.  a  husband  or  wife. 

c  1205  LAY.  18611  To  Tintaieol  he  sende  his  leofmon 
\c  1273  wif]  ba  wes  hende.  c  1250  Gen.  $  Ex.  782  Do  sente 
he  after  abram,  And  bi-ta^te  he  him  is  leman.  a  1300  F-'loriz 
<y  BL  5}  po  rloriz  iherde  his  lemman  nempne.  a  \yx>Citr$or 
M.  4345  '  loseph,'  sco  said,  'to  be  lemman,  Hendest  of  all 
i  mak  mi  man.'  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxiv.  (Alexis]  494 
My  blyse,  my  held,  my  lef-man  dere.  ^1386  CHAUCKK 
Reeves  T.  320  Now  deere  lemman  quod  she  go  fareweel. 
1480  CAXTOX  Chron.  Eng,  clxxxviii.  166  Maydens  of  eng- 
lond  sare  may  ye  morne  for  ty^t  haue  ye  lost  your  lemmans 
at  bannokesborne,  1513  DOUGLAS  /Kneis  xn.  Prol.  198  Ane 
sang,  The  schip  satis  ouer  the  salt  fame,  Wil  bring  thir 
merchandis  and  my  lemane  hame.  1535  STEWART  Cron. 
Scot,  (1858)  I.  106  And  ilk  ^oung  man  in  courtlie  caroling 
With  his  lamen  thairfoir  to  dance  and  sing.  1590  SPENSER 
f.  Q-  in.  viii.  40  He  ..  offYed  kingdoms  unto  her  in  vew, 
To  be  his  Leman  and  his  Lady  trew.  1601  SHAKS.  Tiuel.  iV. 
H.  iii.  26,  I  sent  thee  sixe  pence  for  thy  Lemon,  hadst  it? 
1715  Song, '  T  lie  Cock-laird'  i,  Thou'-se  be  my  ain  lemmane 
Jo,  Jennie,  quo1  he.  1739  MELMOTH  Fitzosb.  Lett.  (1763) 
291  The  tender  parley  which  these  lemans  held. 

fb.  Often  used,  in  religious  or  devotional  lan 
guage,  of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  etc.  Obs.        , 

a  1225  Juliana.  17  Mi  luue  . .  towart  te  liuiende  godd  mi 
leofsume  leofmon.  cwytHaliMeid.  5  Codes  spuse,  Jeshu 
cristes  brude,  be  lauerdes  leofmon.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  10664 
To  godd  JKUI  haue  i  giuen  me.  .O  pair  husband  mai  i  haf 
nan,  Of  him  haf  i  made  mi  leman.  Ibid.  20517  dims  wit 
me  to  mi  lemman,  Mi  moder  es  scho,  hit  sun  i  am.  a  1310 
in  Wright  Lyric  P.  69  Ihesu,  mi  lemman.  13. .  /;.  E.  Allit. 
P.  A.  805  In  Iherusalem  was  my  lemman  slayn.  4:1460 

Towneley  Myst.  x.  65  Hayls  that  madyn,  my  lemman,  As 
heyndly  as  thou  can.     Ibid,  xxviii.  337  Mercy,  ihesu,  rew 
thi  leman,  mans  saull,  thou  bought  full  soure. 
2.  In  bad  sense  (cf.  paramour} :  One  who  is  loved 

unlawfully  ;  an  unlawful  lover  or  mistress.   In  later 

archaistic  use  chiefly  applied  to  the  female  sex. 
^1275  LAV.  6356  peos  Damus  ..  hadde  a  lemman  hende 

[ci2o§  ane  chiuese].     1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7069  He.. 

huld  ire  as  is  lefmon,  as  wo  sety  in  hprdum.     Ibid.  10206 

Alle  clerkene  lefmen  in  prisoun  the  king  brou^te.     c  1340 

Cursor  M.  8887  (Trin.)  Quenes  had   he  hundrides  seuen, 

bre  hundride  lemmons  [Cotton  concubins].    c  1386  CHAUCER 

Manciple's  T.  100  His  wyf  anon  hath  for  hir  lemman  sent 

Hir  lemman?  certes  this  is  a  knauyssh spethe.   1393  LANGL. 
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P.  PI.  C.  iv.  188  And  prestes  hue  mentcyneb  To  holde  lem- 
manes  and  lotebyes  al  here  lif-dayes.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la 
Tour  (1868)  10  On  a  derke  ni^ht,  as  she  yede  towardes  her 
lemman  to  foly.  c  1470  HKNKY  Wallace  v.  693  With  my 
gud  will  I  wyll  no  lemman  be  To  no  man  born.  1515 
Nottingham  Kec.  111.343  We  present  Wyllyam  Perkynsun 
and  hys  leymon  for  bawdre.  1553  T.  WILSON  Rhct.  28  b, 
They  founde  greater  gaines  by  priestes  lemmans  then  they 
were  like  to  haue  by  priestes  wives.  1598  GRKNEWEY  Tad' 
tus'  Ann.  iv.  i.  (1622)90  He  (Sejanus]  putteth  away  Apicata 
his  wife,  .lest  his  lemmon  should  haue  lier  in  iealousie.  1650 
HULWKR  Anihropoitift.  237  It  is  a  bravery  much  used  to 
their  Wives  and  Lemons.  1671  H.  M.  tr.  Erasm.  Coltoq. 
22  It  may  be  his  wife  itli'  mean  time  had  got  her  self  another 
Lemon  and  therefore  she  acknowledged  not  her  husband. 
1794  MATTHIAS  Purs.  Lit.  187  And  Rochester's  address  10 
lemans  loo>e.  1812  liYKON  Ch.  Hnr.  \.  ix,  Yea!  none  did 
love  him— not  his  lemans  dear.  1833  H.  COLERIDGE  Poems 

I.  50  Hope  Love's  leman  is,  Despair  his  wife.     1871  DIXON 
Tower  IV.  v.  45  A  lover  whom  his  lemans  dupe  and  cheat. 

Hence  Iie'manless  a.,  without  a  leman.  Le-- 
manry  (in  6  Sc.  lamenry,  -ie),  illicit  love. 

1483  Cat/i.  A  ngl.  21 3  A  Lemanry,  concubitusy  concubinatus. 
1560  ROLLAND  Crt.  I'ertus  in.  481  Gif  siclik  lufe  cummis 
of  ;our  Lnmenrie.  15..  Priests  of  Peblis  (16031  C4  b,  tie 
beddit  npcht  richt  oft,  nor  lay  hir  by,  liot  throw  lichtnes 
did  lig  in  Lamenry.  a  1755  Edom  of  Gordon  xxviii.  in 
Child  Ballads  HI.  454  And  mony  were  the  fair  ladys  I^iy 
lemanles  at  lienie.  (11828  Twa  Knights  iv.  ibid.  V.  25  Lay 
never  your  love  on  lemanry.  a  1830  Lady  Margery  xxiu. 
ibid.  111.  iiy/2  I'll  make  many  lady  leiiuiulos. 

Leman,  obs.  form  of  LEMON  sb.\ 

Lemanite,  var.  LEHMANITK,  A/itt. 

Lembeck,  -bike,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  LIMBECK. 

Leme,  obs.  f.  LKAM  j^.i  and  z/.i,  LIMH  sb* 

f  Lemeke,  lem(o;ke,  lempke,  leomeke. 
Obs.  (See  BROOK  LI  ME.) 

c  1265  roc.  Plants  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  556/13  Faniii.i,  fauede, 
leomeke.  e  143*  MR,  Mcd.  JM,  (Hcinrich  85 Take grounde- 
swele,  lemke,  chiken  mete.  c\$*p  Alphi'a  (Anerd.  Oxon.) 
61/2  Fabaria  aqnaticn,  angl..  .lempke.  Ibid.  86/2  Iposmia. 
.,  lemeke  uel  lernoke. 

Lemel,  mod.  technical  form  of  LIMAIL,  filings. 

Lemma1  (lepma).  PI.  lemmas,  ||  lemmata 
(le'mata).  [a.  (either  directly  or  through  Lat.)  (ir. 
A^/i/xa,  pi.  krjupaTa  (f.  root  of  \ap&avttv  to  take, 
Pf.  pass.  tt\TjnfAai')  something  received  or  taken; 
something  taken  for  granted;  an  argument,  title. 
Cf.  F.  lemme.] 

1.  Jl/at/i.,  etc.  A  proposition  assumed  or  demon 
strated  which  is  subsidiary  to  some  other.     See  also 
quot.  1837-8. 

i57oBn.LiNGsi.Kv  AV/C//V/H.  xxxiii.  347  The  Mathematical! 
occasion,  whereby  ..  Hippocrates  ..  was  led  to  the  former 
Lemma.  1656  HOIIIJKS  Six  Lsss.  Wks.  1845  VII.  209  The 
sixth  definition  is  but  a  lemma.  1678  CLTAVOKIH  Intcli. 
Syst.  I.  iv.  §  3.  194  We  must  first  lay  down  this  lemma  or 
preparatory  proposition.  1748  Phil.  Trans,  XLV.  367 
From  these  Lemmata  ..  are  deduced  the  following  Propo 
sitions.  1822  WHATKLY  Connupl.  Bk.  (1864)  73,  I  lay  duwn, 
then,  these  Lemmas:  i>t  [etc.].  1837-8  SIR  W.  H  AMI  [.IDS 
Logic  xiv.  (1866)  I.  267  Lemmata,  that  is,  proportions 
borrowed  from  another  science  in  order  to  serve  as  sub 
sidiary  propositions  in  the  science  of  which  we  tre.it.  1845 
DE  QuiNCEY  Hazlitt  Wks.  1862  XL  299  Whatever  is 
— so  much  I  conceive  to  have  been  a  fundamental  lemma 
for  Hazlitt — is  wrong.  1885  LEUDKSDORF  Cremona's  Proj. 
Gtom.  189  The  foregoing  lemma. 

2.  a.  The  argument  or  subject  of  a  literary  com 
position,  prefixed  as  a  heading  or  title;    also,  a 
motto  appended  to  a  picture,  etc.     b.  The  heading 
or  theme  of  a  scholium,  annotation,  or  gloss. 

1616  B.  JONSON  Poetaster  To  Rdr.,  I  will  onely  speake 
An  Epigramme  I  here  haue  made :  It  is  /  "nto  true 
So-itldiers.  That 's  the  lemma.  Marke  it.  1623  COCKK- 
RAM,  Lemma,  an  argument.  1660  tr.  AtnyraUhts  Treat, 
cone.  Relig.  Pref.  9  The  Discourses  seem  to  divert  a  little 
from  the  subject  which  the  Lemma's  of  the  Chapters 
promise.  1679  T.  BARLOW  Popery  25  The  lemma  or  title 
to  that  impious  extravagant  of  Pope  Boniface  the  eighth. 
1722  SWIFT  Let.  to  Earl  Oxford  n  Oct.,  Wks.  1765 
XVI.  185,  I  have  hitherto  taken  up  with  a  scurvy  print 
of  you,  under  which  I  have  placed  ibis  lemma  :  Vete-res 
actus primainque  [etc.].  1778  WARTON  Nisi.  Eng.  Poetry 

II.  201  note,  In  the  year  1445.  several  pageaunts  were  ex 
hibited. .with  verses  written  by  Lydgate,  on  the  following 
lemmata.     Ingredimini  et  replete  terrain  [etc.].     1896  W. 
G.  RUTHERFORD  Schol.  Aristoph.  I.  p.  vii,  Adequate  infor 
mation  about . .  the  lemmas,  the  spelling,  the  accentuation  [of 
scholia].     Ibid.  p.  xxvii,  He  marks  oft  the  lemma  from  the 
body  of  the  note  in  cases  in  which  a  lemma  is  gi\en. 

Lemma  (le-ma).  PI.  lemmata  (le-mata). 
[ad.  Gr.  \tfj.^at  f.  \tir-ctv  to  peel.]  t  a.  The  husk 
or  shell  of  a  fruit,  b.  Embryol.  (See  quot.) 

a.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.Supp.,  Lemma,  in  pharmacy,  a 
term  used  to  express  the  husk  or  shell  of  certain  fruits,  as  the 
almond. .  ;  and  in  general,  whatever  is  taken  off  in  decorti- 
cntion.   Thus  the  husks  of  oats,  barley,  &c.  are  the  lemmata 
of  those  seeds. 

b.  1880  PASCOE  Zool.  Classif.  (ed.  2)  Gloss.  280  Levnna^ 
the  primary  or  outer  layer  of  the  germinal  vesicle. 

Lemma,  erroneous  variant  of  LEMNA. 

Lemman,  obs.  form  of  LEMON  sb.1 

t  Lemma'tical,  a.  Obs.  [f,  Gr.  Xj/^ar-, 
Xrjufta  LEMMA  +  -ic  +  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
lemma ;  of  the  nature  of  a  lemma. 

1665  BARROW  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Sci.  Men  (1841)  II.  45  Some 
short  scholiums,  that  might  be  conveniently  interserted,  as 
lemmatical  and  preparatory  to  their  demonstrations.  1671 
/'////.  Trans.  VI.  2260  Of  those  five  Lectures  the  two  first 
are  Lemmatical.  1704  Ibid.  XXV.  1608  Lemmatical  Pro 
positions. 


Lemming  (le-mirj).  Also  S  leming,  9  leera- 
ing.  [a.  Norw.  lemming ;  other  forms  are  Sw. 
lernmet)  l6th  c.  Icmb  (pi.  lenimar],  Norw.  lememle, 
limendt\  cf.  Lapp,  luomek  (Ihre).] 

1.  A  small  arctic  rodeiit,  Afyodes  Icmmiis,  of  the 
family  jMuridw,  resembling  a   field-mouse,  about 
6  in.    long,  \vilh  a  short  tail,  remarkable  for  its 
prolific    character   and    its  annual  migrations  to 
the  sea.     Also  Umming-nwuset  -rat. 

[1555  OLATS  MAGNUS  Hist,  de  Gcntibns  Septentr.  xvnr. 
xx.  617  Quod  ..  in  Noruegia  ..euenit,  scilicet  vt  bestiolae 
quadrupedes,  Lemmar,  vel  Lemmus  dicta;,  magnitudine 
soricis,  pelle  varia,  per  tempcstates  &  repeminos  imbres  e 
ccclo  deciilant.]  1607  TOI-SKI.I-  ]'~oitr-f.  Beasts  727  There  are 
certaine  little  Foure-footed  beastes  called  Lemmar,  or 
Lemmus,  which  in  tempestuous  and  rainy  weather,  do 
seeme  to  fall  downe  from  the  cluudes.  1713  DERHAM  P/iys.* 
Theol.  56  tic'/i',  A  kind  of  Mice,  (they  call  Leming..)  in 
Norway,  which  eat  up  every  green  thing.  They  come  in 
such  prodigious  Numbers,  that  they  fancy  them  to  fall 
from  the  Clouds.  1774  DOLUSM.  Ntii.  Hist.  II.  283  The 
leming  . .  is  often  seen  to  pour  down  in  myriads  from  the 
Northern  Mountains.  1802  HINGUCY  Anim.  Kiog.  (1813)  I. 
376  The  Lemming  Rat.  These  animals  feed  entirely  on 
vegetables.  1832-56  I)K  QIMNCKY  Confess.  11062)  69  Under 
such  a  compulsion  does  the  leeming  traverse  its  mysterious 
path.  1861  H.  MARRYAT  Year  in  Sweden  II.  225  In  Elfdal, 
says  the  chronicler,  on  the  2nd  of  August  1635  there  rained 
from  the  sky  a  fall  of  lemmings,  1884  GuRNEV  is:  MYERS 
in  laf/t  Cent.  May  807  The  migratory  instinct  that  carries 
the  lemming  into  the  deep  sea. 

2.  Applied    to   other   rodents    of  the   same   or 
allied   genera.      Banded    lemming    (Lydekker, 
A'at.  Hist.  1894  III.  136)  ;    Collared  or  Snowy 
lemming  {Riverside   Nat.  Hist.   1885   V.  105), 
Cnniculus  torquatits. 

Lemmon,  obs.  form  of  LEMON. 

Ziem.na  fvle'mna).  Also  8-9  crron.  lemma,  [a. 
mod.  L.  (Linntt'iis)  lenina,  Gr.  Ae'^oa.]  A  genus  of 
aquatic  plants;  =  DUCKWEED. 

[1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  ^;///.,  Lemma  ,.  is. .the  name  of  a 
small  water  plant  well  known  to  the  antients  ..  confounded 
by  late  writers  among  the  duck  weed  kinds.]  iSoz  UINGLKY 
Anim,  Biog-,  118131  III.  490  The  Convallarian  Vorticella  is 
frequently  found  on  the  stalks  of  the  U-mma  or  duckweed. 

attrib,  1882  G.  F.  ARMSTRONG  Ciar?and  Jr.  Greece  So 
Not  hid.  .under. .  thick  Lethe's  lemna-scum. 

Le'iuiiad.  l*-ot.  [f.LKMNA  +  -An.]  Lindley'sterm 
for  a  plant  of  the  N.O.  Lemnaccg&  .Duckweeds). 

1846  LiM)iJ-:Y  I'fg.  Kingd,  123,  124  [in  text  Lemnod ; 
corrected  in  Index]. 

Lemiiian  (le'mnian),  a.  [f.  L.  Ltmni-nst  (ir. 
A^i't-os  (f.  Aqftvos  the  island  Lemnos)  +  -AN,]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  I-emnos.  Leninian  earth  (see  quot. 
I ^97)  =»  SpHBAGlDK.  Leninian  reddle  (see  quot. 
1865%  I.emnian  smith  :  Hephcrstus  or  Vulcan. 

1611  COTGK.,  Spargitide.  Terre  spttr.  Lernnian  earth. 
1622  MASSIN^ER  \'irg.  Mart.  in.  i,  The  Leninian  Smith 
Sweats  at  the  forge  for  hire.  1625  H  AKT  Ana!.  I'r.  \\.  iv. 
75  After  the  taking  of  a  little  Lernnian  earth  [he]  did 
rerouer.  1665  BKATHWAIT  COM.  Chaucer  (1901)  63  It  seems 
our  Venus  had  been  at  her  Leninian  Forge.  1797  EtuycL 
/>'>//.  led.  3)  IX.  784/2  Leninian  Karth,  Terra  Lemnia^  a 
medicinal,  astringent  sort  of  eailh,  of  a  fatty  consistence 
a-id  reddish  colour.  . .  It  derives  its  name  from  the  island  of 
Lemnos,  whence  it  is  chiefly  brought.  1816  \V,  PuiLi.irs 
Klin.  1.1823)  54  Leninian  earth  is  yellowish  grey,  or  whiu-, 
frt-ijuenlly  with  ochreous  spots  on  the  surface.  1865  PACK 
Handbk.  Gi'ol.  Terms  (ed.  2.1,  Leninian  reddli1,  nil  ochre  of 
a  deep-red  colour  and  firm  consistence,  occurring  in  con 
junction  with  the  Lemman  Earth,  and  used  as  a  pigment. 

t  Le'nmisc.  Obs.  Also  8  lemnisk.  [ad.  L. 
lewniscus,  Gr.  \ijftviffKQ3  in  sense  I.] 

1.  A  ribbon. 

a  1706  E\  KLVM  Syha  (1776)  3Q7  The  ends  and  stales  of 
the  tender  branch  were  tied  together  with  a  lemnisc  or  ribbon. 

2.  =LEMMSCUS  i. 

1718  PKIDKAUX  Connect.  O.ff  N.  Test.  n.  i.  55! 'he  Lemnisk 
was  a  strait  line  drawn  between  two  points  (as  thus  -f). 

Lemiiiscate  (lemni'skA'.  Math.  [ad.  mod.L. 
lt'Hiniscatat  fem.  of  L.  IcMiiiscafits  adj.,  adorned 
with  ribbons,  f.  lemniscus :  see  LEMNISC.]  a. 
Geom.  The  designation  of  certain  closed  curves, 
having  a  general  resemblance  to  the  figure  8.  b. 
A!g.  Used  attrib.  in  lemniscate  function,  one  of  a 
class  of  elliptic  functions  first  investigated  by  Gauss 
(IVerke  III.  404),  in  connexion  with  formula:  re 
lating  to  the  properties  of  this  class  of  curves. 

1781  Chambers'  Cycl.  (ed.  Rees),  Lemnisicate  [sic].  1801 
Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  Suppl.  II.  74/2  Lemniscate.  1837 
WHEWELL  Hist.  Induct.  Sci.  xv.  v.  218  The  rings  and  lem- 
niscates  produced  by  dipolarizing  crystals.  1873  G.  SALMON 
Higher  Plane  Curves  ii.  (1879)  44  T'ie  curve  b«ng  then 
known  as  the  lemniscate  of  Hernouilli.  1879  CAVLEY  in 
Coll.  Papers  (1896)  XI.  65  The  formulae  given  by  Gauss., 
for  the  lemniscate  functions  sin  lemn  (a+b)  and  cos  lenin 
(a±t>).  1891  —  ibid.  (1897)  XIII.  191  The  elliptic  function 
snl  of  the  lemniscate  form. 

II  Iiemniscus  ilemni-skos).  PI.  lemnisci 
j^-ni-sai).  [L. ;  see  LEMNISC.] 

1.  The  character  -^  used  by  ancient  textual  critics 
in  their  annotations. 

1849  W.  FITZGERALD  Whitaker's  Disput.  125  Origen 
marked  these  texts  with  various  asterisks  and  obeli,  lem 
nisci  and  hypolemnisci. 

2.  One  of  the  minute  ribbon-like  appendages  of 
the  generative  pores  of  some  entozoans. 
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LEMON. 

1855  in  PGILVIR,  Suppl.  1877  HL'XI.F.Y  Aunt.  Inn,  Anini. 
xi.  652  The  development  of  the  Echinorhyncus  now  ap 
proaches  completion.  The  Icnmisci  appear. 

Lemon  'Ic'roan),  sb^  Forms  :  5-7  lymon,  6 
leman,  lemonde,  limone,  //.  lemmanz,  6-7 
leramon,  limmon,  6-8  limon,  7  leamon(d,  lei- 
mon,  lemoud,  7-  lemon,  [ad.  F.  limon  (now 
restricted  tothelime  ;  formerly  of  wider  Application) 
=  Sp. limon,  Pg. limao.  It. limone t  med.L.  limon-em, 
related  to  F.  lime*,  see  LIMK  sb?  The  words  are 
prob.  of  Oriental  origin  :  cf.  Arab.  \j£*?  taimun, 
Pers.  llmiin,  Arab.  A*J  luttd*,  collective  *J  //>/, 
fruits  of  the  citron  kind,  Skr.  nimbi*  the  lime.] 

1.  An  ovate  fruit  with  a  pale  yellow  rind,  and 
an  acid  juice.    Largely  used  for  making  a  beverage 
and  for  flavouring.     The  juice  yields  citric  acid  ; 
the   rind  yields  oil  or  essence  of  lemons,  used  in 
cookery  and  perfumery. 

c  1400  MAUN'DEV.  (Roxb.)  xxi.  98  pai  enoynt  bam  . .  with 
be  ius  of  be  fruyt  bat  es  called  lyiuons.  t  1430  Lvua.  Min. 
Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  15  Orengis,  almondis,  and  the  pome- 
garnade,  Lymons,  datez,  1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Helthe  11539) 
45  b,  The  iuyce  of  orenges  or  lyinons  may  be  taken  after 
meales  in  a  lyttell  quantitie.  1575  LANKUAM  Let,  (1871)  8 
Poungarnets,  Lemmun/,  and  Pipinz.  1594  LADY  RUSSKI.I. 
in  Kills  Orig.  Lett,  Ser.  i.  in.  46,  I  ..  drank  ..  water  and 
limnions,  by  Phisitions  advise.  1645  WALLER  Summer  Is 
lands  i.  6  That  happy  Inland  where  huge  Lemmons  grow. 
1660  BOYLE  New  E.vp.  Phys.  Mech.  ii.  (16821  79,  I  cut  a 
Limon  asunder  and  put  both  halfs  into  two  Recievers.  1695 
CoNfjRKVE  Low  for  L.  iv.  xvi,  Safer  . .  than  Letters  writ  in 
Juice  of  Limon,  for  no  Fire  can  fetch  it  out.  1727-46  THOM 
SON  Summer  6,64  The  lemon  and  the  piercing  lime.. Their 
lighter  glories  blend.  1773  GOLDSM.  Stools  to  Cong.  i.  ii, 
I'll  be  with  you  in  the  squeezing  of  a  lemon.  1838  T.  THOM 
SON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  459  Oil  of  lemons  is  extracted  from 
the  tind  of  the  lemon.  1870  YKATS  A*<|£.  Hist.  Comm.  180 
The  scurvy  has  hardly  been  known  in  our  navy  since  limes 
and  lemons  were  ordered  by  law  to  be  carried  by  all  vessels 
sailing  to  foreign  parts. 

2.  The  tree  (Ci/rus  Limonuni]  which  benrs  this 
fruit,  largely  cultivated  in   the  South  of  Knrope 
and  elsewhere.     Cf.  lemon-tree  in  7. 

1615(1.  SANDYS  Trav.  (1621)  3  Groues  of  Oranges,  Lemonds, 
Pomegranates,  Fig-trees  [etc.]. 

3.  With   modifying  word  prefixed.     Applied  to 
plants  of  different  families  bearing  a  yellow  fruit. 
Sweet  lemon  :  the  Citrus  Lamia,  cultivated  in  the 
South   of  Europe  (Treas.  Bot,).     IVater  lemon: 
Passiflora   laurifolia   of  the    \V.    Indies.       Wild 
lemon  \  (a}  Podophyllum  peltatum  ;  (£)  an  Austra 
lian  timber  tree  \Canthiitm  latifoliuni). 

1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica  328  The  Water  Lemon.  It 
grows  frequent  in  the  woods.  1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  fit>t. 
App.  317  Water  Lemon,  Passijlora.  1882  Garden  25  Feb. 
127/1  The  flowers,  .are  succeeded  in  May  by  oval  yellowish 
fruits  called  wild  Lemons. 

4.  The  colour  of  the  lemon  ;  pale  yellow.    More 
fully  lemon-colour* 

1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  28  [Colours]  Lemon  or 
gold  yellow — the  purest.  1901  Speaker  12  Jan.  396 '2  The 
reds  and  lemons  and  greens  of  its  [Upsala's]  houses.. form 
a  charming  bouquet  of  colour. 

5.  at t rib.  and  Comb.     a.  simple  attributive,  as 
lemon-bloom,    -bush,    -colour ,    -decoction,    -flower, 
-garden,  -grove,  -/me,  -juice,  -kernel,  -orchard,  -peel, 
-pickle,  -pip,  -tea,  -water ;  also  of  things  flavoured 
with  oil  of  lemons  or  lemon-juice,  as  lemon-cake, 
-cheesecake, -cream, -ice, -pudding, -puff ;  b.  instru 
mental,  paraaynthetic,   and  similative,   as  lemon- 
coloured,  -faced,  -flavoured,  -scented,  -tinted,  -yellow 
adjs. 

1820  SHELI.EV  Fwrdispina  47  Rods  of  myrtle-buds  and 
*lemon-blooms.  1884  Leisure  Hour  Feb.  82/2  Entangled 
its  long  fleece  in  a  thorny  "lemon-bush.  1769  MKS.  KAPFALD 
E.ng.  Housekfir.  (1778)  269  To  make  *Lemon  (Jake.  1747 
MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  \v\.  142  To  make  *  Lemon  Cheesecakes. 
1598  FLORIO,  Lemoning),  a  kinde  of  Mymond  colour  1707 
MORTIMKK  Hush.  v.  xvii.  (1708)  128  The  Dyers  use  it  [Weld] 
for  dying  of  bright  Yellows  and  Limon-colours.  1758  REID 
tr,  Macgners  C/tein,  1, 218  As  soon  as  the  Sulphur  is  melted 
it  will  sublime  in  *lemon-coloured  flowers.  1747  MRS. 
GLASSE  Cookery  xvi.  143  *Lemon  Cream.  1898  P.  MANSON 
Trap.  Dis.  vi.  126  Crudeli  speaks  highly  of  "lemon  decoc 
tion  ..as  a  prophylactic  [for  malaria].  1865  M.  ARNOLD 
Ess.  Crit.  v.  178  The  unfortunate  husband  of  that  'lemon- 
faced  woman  with  the  white  ruff.  1819  SHKI.I.EY  Rosal.  <y 
Hel.  1250  Bowers,  Of  blooming  myrtle  and  faint  *lemon- 
flowers.  1864  M.  J.  HICCINS  Ess.  (1875)  188  The  celebrated 
*lemon-gardens  of  the  old  principality.  1830  TENNYSON 
Recoil.  Arab.  Nts,  67  Far  off,  and  where  the  *  lemon  grove 
In  closest  coverture  upsprung.  1845  BUDD  Dis.  Liver  125 
A  jaundice,  bearing  the  lighter  tints,  from  a  salluw  suffusion 
to  a  fainter  or  more  decided  *Iemon  hue.  1617  F.  MORVSON 
Kin.  i.  255  A  little  Greeke  liarke  loaded  . .  with  tunnes  of 
*  Lemons  Juyce  (which  the  Turks  drinke  like  Nectar).  1709 
Loud.  Gaz.  No.  4584/4  Also  n  pieces  of  Lemon  Juice,  neat, 
an  entire  Parcel  1897  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  III.  19  We 
now  can  ascribe  little  or  no  therapeutic  value  to  the  lemon 
juice  treatment  first  introduced  by  Owen  Rees.  1731  Gcntl. 
Maf.  I.  40  Sow  Orange  and  *Lemon-kernels  in  Pots.  1611 
FLOKIO,  Limondro,  a  'Lemmon  hort-yard.  1875  J.  H. 
BRNNET  Winter  A/edit,  i.  i.  13  Even  at  Palermo.,  the 
lemon  orchards  are  protected  by  walls.  1672  WVCHF.RLEY 
Love  in  a  Wood  m.  ii.  43  Warrant  her  breath  with 
some  *Lemmon  Peil.  1694  R.  I/ESTRANGK  Fables  cxxxvi. 
(1714)  152  Never  without  Limon-Pill  in  her  Mouth,  to 
correct  an  unsavoury  Vapour  of  her  Own.  1900  ttlackiv. 
Mag.  June  815/2  His  round  face  the  colour  of  lemon-peel. 
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1769  MRS.  RAFFAI.D  Ettg.  //ow^/r.  11778.  73  A  tea  spoonful 
of  *lemon  pickle.  1889  T.  HARDY  Mayor  of  Casterbr.  i, 
(•rains  of  wheat,  swollen  as  large  as  'lemon-pips.  1769 
MKS.  RAFFALU  Eng.  Honsekpr.  (1778)  309  To  make  a 
*Lemon  Posset.  185*  KEADE  Peg  Woff.  (1853)  194  He 
never  failed  to  eat  of  a  certain  *lemon-pudding.  1769  MRS.  ; 
KAFKALU  Eng.  Housekpr.  (17781  277  To  make  'Lemon  Puffs. 
1868  HOLME  LEE  B.  Godfrey  xliii.  234  A  bushy  *lemon- 
scented  geranium.  1725  WATTS  Logic  \.  iv.  §  4  (1822)  64 
Tea  . .  is  now-a-days  become  a  common  name  for  many 
infusions  of  herbs,  or  plants,  in  water,  as  . .  Mimon-tea  &c. 
1897  Alibuifs  Syst.  Med.  IV.  288  It  is  this  pigment 
(urobilin]  that  causes  ..  the  *lemon-tinted  skin,  a  1625 
KLETCHEK  Woman's  Prize  iv.  v,  If  you  want  "linion-waters, 
Or  anything  to  take  the  edge  o'  th'  sea  off,  Pray  speak. 
1807  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  (ed.  3)  II.  417  An  extraordinary 
portion  of  carbon  gives  . .  a  *lemon-yellow  colour.  1900  J. 
HUTCHINSON  Archives  Surg.  XI.  40  With  his  pallor  was 
mixed  a  certain  degree  of  lemon-yellow  tint. 

6.  quasi-oif/.,    short   for  lemon-coloured.      So  in 
names  of  pigments,  lemon  cadmium ,  lemon  chrome.    : 

'875  J-  H.  HEATH  Croquet  Player  %g  The  finest  vermilion, 
'  drop  black  ',  and  '  lemon  chrome  ',  for  red,  black,  and  yellow 
respectively.  1882  Garden  22  July  64/3  The  Evening  Prim 
rose  covers  the  ground  with  large  pale  lemon  flowers.  1886 
York  Herald  7  Aug.  8/2  A  Lemon  and  White  Setter  Dog. 

7.  Special   combs. :    lemon-balm,   the   Melissa 
officinalis  (Syd,  Soc.  Lex.  1888) ;  lemon-bird  (see 
quot.) ;  lemon-cutting,  the  feat  of  cutting  in  two 
a  suspended  lemon  with  a  sword  when  riding  at 
full  ^peed  ;  lemon-drop,  a  sugar-plum  flavoured 
with  lemon  ;  lemon-grass,  a  fragrant  East  Indian 
grass  (Andr&pogon  schcenanthus]  yielding  the  grass 
oil  used  in  perfumery;  also  attrih*\  lemon-kali, 
a  mixture  of  tartaric  acid  and  soda  bicarbonate, 
which  when  dissolved  form  an  effervescing  drink  ; 
lemon-plant  (Aloysia   citriodora},  the   so-called 
lemon-scented  verbena  ;   lemon-rob   (see  quot.) ; 
lemon    scurvy  grass,  the   Cochlearia  officinalis   ; 
t  Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  \  855) ;  lemon-squash,  a  drink    ' 
made  from  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  with  soda-water, 
ice,  and  sometimes  sugar ;  also  a  liquid  preparation 
sold  under  this  name  for  mixing  with  water  ;  lemon- 
squeezer,  an  instrument  for  expressing  the  juice   ' 
from  a   lemon  ;  lemon-thyme,   a   lemon-scented 
variety  of  thyme;  lemon-tree,  (a)  =  sense  2;  {b} 
—  lemon-plant ;    lemon-verbena  ^  lemon-plant ; 
lemon-walnut, '  the  butter-nut  (Juglans  cinerta}t 
so  called  on  account  of  its  fragrance '  (Cent.  Did.}  ; 
lemon- weed   -  SEA-MAT;  lemon-wood,  a  New 
Zealand  tree,  the  Tarata. 

1885  SWAINSON  Prov.  Names  Birds  65  Linnet  (Lviota 
ca««a/'/«rt)..*Lemon  bird  (West  Riding*.  A  name  given  to 
those  male  linnets  in  the  breeding  season  which  have  a 
yellowish  hue  on  the  breast.  1889  Daily  News  21  June 
6/1  In  'lemon-cutting  the  most  dexterous  performers  were 
[etc.].  1837  KOYLE  Ess.  Antiq.  Hindu  .Med.  82  Androfiogon 
Sch&nnnthits  or  *Lemon-gra>s,  1859  TKHNKNT  Ceylon  (1860) 
1.25  These  sunny  expanses,  .are  coveFed  with  tall  lemon- 
grass.  1887  MOLONEY  forestry  W,  Afr.  423  An  odour  some 
what  analogous  to  that  of  lemon-grass  oil.  1858  SIMMONDS 
Diet.  Trade,  *  Lemon-kali^  a  drink  made  from  citric  and 
tartaric  acid.  1862  ANSTED  Channel  1st.  iv.  xxi.  (ed.  2)  499 
The  Alnysia  citriodora  of  botanists,  the  common  "lemon 
plant,  formerly  called  a  verbena.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word- 
M:t  *  Lemon-rob^  the  inspissated  juice  of  limes  or  lemons,  a 
powerful  anti-scorbutic.  1876  World  V.  No.  115.  14  The 
orator  sipped  his  accustomed  glass  of  *lemon-squash.  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet,  Mech.,  * Lcinon-sqneczer.  1884  Health  Ex- 
kib.  Catal.  1 10  Lemon  Squeezers.  1713  J.  PETIVEK  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XXVIII.  193  Its  Leaves  plain  and  small  as  *Lemon 
Tyme.  1573  BARET  Alv.  L.  445  A  'Limon  iree,r#mx.  i6zi 
LADY  M.  WROTH  Urania  302  They  went  into  an  Orchard 
beyond.. the  trees  being  Orange  and  Lemond  trees.  1879 
BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Plant-n.t  Lemon  Tree,  a  frequent 
name  for  Lippia  (Aloysia)  citriodora  Kth.,  in  allusion  to 
the  scent  of  the  leaves.  The  verbena.  1883  WOOD  in  Good 
Words  Sept.  603/1  Very  few  persons,  if  they  were  shown  a 
gigantic  octopus,  an  oyster,  and  a  piece  of  'sea-mat',  or 
*  ''lemon-weed  ',  could  believe  that  they  belonged  to  the 
same  class.  1879  I.  B.  ARMSTRONG  in  Trans.  N .  Zealand 
Instit.  XII.  329  The  tarata  or  *lemonwood,  Pittosporum 
etigenioides,  a  most  beautiful  tree  also  used  for  hedges. 

Lemon  (le'man"),  sb?  [app.  a.  F.  limande^\ 
Used  attrib.  in  lemon-dab,  lemon-sole,  names 
given  in  various  parts  of  England  to  certain  species 
of  plaice  or  flounder. 

In  London  lemon-sole  is  the  fishmonger's  name  for  a  kind 
of  plaice  somewhat  resembling  the  true  sole.     In  Australia 
this  name  has  been  transferred,  through  association  with 
LEMON  sb.1*  to  a  flat-fish  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  in  New    I 
Zealand  it  is  applied  to  the  Turbot. 

1835  JENVNS  Man.  Brit.  Vertebr.  Anini.  457  Pfatessa 
nrio-oct-p/tala,  Flem.  (*Lemon  Dab.)  1884  St.  James's  Gaz. 
18  Jan.  6 'i  The.. lemon-dab  or  queen  ..  belong  to  that 
strange  family  of  fish.  1876  Trans.  N.  Zealand  Instit.  . 
VIII.  215  Ammotretis  rostratus,. .  a  fish  not  uncommon  in 
the  Dunedin  market,  where  it  goes  by  the  name  of  ""Lemon  . 
Sole  '.  1880  E.  P.  RAMSAY  Food-Fishes  N.  S.  Wales  26 
(Fish.  Exhib.  Publ.l  Plagitsia  untcolor.  .is  known  under  the 
name  of  the  lemon  sole ;  it  is  of  a  pale  olive-yellow  when 
alive.  1890  Daily  News  8  Jan.  2/6  Prices.  . .  Soles,  is  to 
is  4d  per  ib.  .lemon  soles,  6d  per  Ib. 

Lemon  (Je'man),  v.  [f.  LEMON  $by\  trans,  ; 
To  flavour  with  lemon.  Hence  Le-moned  ppl,  a.  . 

1767  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  352  To  make  a  lemoned  honay-  \ 
comb.  1869  Pall  Mall  G.  21  Aug.  10  The  Spaniards  take  , 
strong  cups  of  chocolate, followed  by  glasses  of  water,  sugared  , 
and  lemoned.  1883  P.  ROBINSON  Sinners  «y  Saints  xxi.  264  . 
(ItJ  throws  into  an  over-sweet  landscape  just  that  dash  of  ' 
sin  and  suffering  that  lemons  it  pleasantly  to  the  taste. 


LENARD. 

Lemonade  Jem3m~'-d).     Also  ;-81imonade. 
[ad.  F.  linwnade,  f.  limon  lemon.]     A  drink  made 


of  lemon-juice  and  water,  sweetened  with  sugar. 
In  England  now  very  commonly  applied  to  '  aerated  lemon 
'  consists  of  water  impregnated  with  carbonic 

e  addition  of  lemon-juice  and  sugar. 
GHKW  Parses  Wed.  iv.  v,  Captain,  make  some 
1697    C'less  D1  Annoys   Trav.    (1706)    2    We 
for    Limonade,  and    other    refreshing    waters. 


ade  ',  which  consists  of  water  impregnated  with  carbonic 
acid  with  the  addition  of  lemon-juice  and  sugar. 

1663  KILUGHKW  Parses  Wed.  iv.  v,  Captain,  make  some 
Lemuiiade.  '  1 

wanted  not     or         monade,  and    other    refreshing  . 

1712  ARBL  THNor  John  Bull  iv.  vi,  Thou  and  thy  wife  and 
children  should  walk  in  my  gardens,  ..drink  lemonade. 
1791  GIFFORD  Btiviad  51  With  lemonade  he  gargles  first 
his  throat.  1813  T.  MOORE  Intercepted  Lett.  vi.  33  A 
Persian's  Heav'n  is  eas'ly  made,  'Tis  but  —  black  eyes  and 
lemonade.  1817  HVRON  Beppo  Ixv,  Her  lover  brings  the 
lemonade.  1831  J.  DAVIF.S  Manual  A/at.  Med.  63  It 
[sulphuric  acid]  is  administered  with  great  success  in  the 
form  of  lemonade  in  bilious  and  typhoid  fevers.  1867  LADY 
HERBERT  Cradle  L.  vi.  159  Deliciously  cool  lemonade  and 
Turkish  coffee  preceded  the  more  substantial  evening  meal. 

t  Leiuona'do.  Oh.  fad.  Sp.  limonada^  f. 
Union  LEMON  :  see  -ADO.]  Lemonade. 

(  1640  SHIRLEY  Cafit.  Underwit  iv.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  /V.  1  1. 
375  The  Lemonades  cleere  sparkling  wine  The  grosser  witts 
too,  dot  h  much  refine.  1668  T.  ST.  SF.RFE  Tarugos  tt'ilcs 
18  Cooling  those  fiery  Blisters  upon  the  Liver  that's  pro- 
cur'd  by  extraordinary  drinking  of  Lemonado.  1676  SHAD- 
WELL  Libertine  i.  9,  I  saw  at  a  Villa  not  far  off,  a  grave 
mighty  bearded  Fool,  drinking  Lemonado  with  his  Mistris. 

Lemonish  (  le  -monij),  a.  Also  8  limonish. 
[f.  LEMON  sl>.[  +-ISH.]  Somewhat  resembling  the 
colour  or  taste  of  the  lemon. 

1719  LONDON  &  WISE  Coiitpl.  Card.  57  Full  of  Juice,  but 
of  a  little  Limonish  Tartness.  \%yj  Allbtttfs  Syst.  Med.  IV. 
70  The  skin  may  have  a  lemonish  yellow  hue. 

Lemony   (Je-mani),  a.    [f.  LEMON  sbl  +  -Y.] 

Resembling  the  smell  of  the  lemon,  tastingof  lemon. 
1859  W.  H.  GRKGOKY  tigypt  II.  203  [They]  ordered  our 
sherba,  or  soup,  to  be  made  more  lemony  and  peppery  than 
ever.  1894  FENN  In  Alpine  I'  alley  L  23  The  sweet  lemony 
scent  of  the  pines  floated  in. 

Lempeck,  lempet,  Sc.  forms  of  LIMPET. 
Lemur   Jrmw).      PI.   lemurs,   ylemures 
(le'miiiifz).     [a.  L.  */cmurt  \i\.  lemures.] 

1.  In  Roman  mythology  :  //.  The  spirits  of  the 
departed. 

[1555  EDEN  Decades  26  In  these  they  graue  the  lyuely 
Images  of  such  phantasies  as  they  suppose  they  see 
walke  by  night  which  the  Antiquitie  cauled  Lemures.J 
<  1580  JEFFERIE  Bugbears  m.  iii.  in  Archiv  Stud.  nett. 
Spr.  (1897)68  Harpyes,  Gogmagogs,  lemures.  1629  MILTON 
Nativity  191  The  Lars  and  Lemures  moan  with  midnight 
plaint.  1657  H.  PISNKLI.  tyhilos.  Ref.  26  To  the  Earth  doe 
belong  Gnoms,  Lemurs,  Sylphs  [etc.]  1834  LYTTON  Potn- 
Peii  iv.  vi,  Lest  he  beheld  one  of  those  grim  lemnres.  who  .. 
naunted  the  threshold  of  the  homes  they  formerly  possessed. 

2.  Zool.  A  genus  of  nocturnal  mammals  of  the 
family  Lemuridx,  found  chiefly  in  Madagascar, 
allied  to  the  monkeys,  but  having  a  pointed  muzzle 
like  that  of  a  fox  ;  an  animal  of  this  genus. 

1795  tr.  Thunberg's  Cape  Gd.  Hope  (ed.  2)  II.  206  This 
species  of  Lemur  somewhat  resembles  a  cat,  with  its  long 
tail,  diversified  with  black  and  white  ringlets.  1863  LYF.LL 
Antiq.  Alan  xxiv.  474  His  order  Primates  ..  embraced 
not  only  the  apes  and  lemurs,  but  the  bats  also.  1865 
LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi  x.  213  A  little  lemur  was  once  seen 
to  leap  about  from  branch  to  branch. 

Lemuridous  J/'miu*»'ridas1,  a.  [f.  mod.  L.  Le- 
mitridx  (see  LEMUK  a)  f  -ous.]  Belonging  to  the 
family  Lemurida}. 

1830-1  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  109  The  other  [was  stated  by  Mr. 
Bennett  to  be]  a  Lemuridous  species.  1855  '"  MAVNK 
Expos.  Lex.  1879  in  \VKBSTER,  Suppl. 

Le  muriiie,  a.  and  sk.    [f.  LEMUR  +  -INE*.] 

=  LKML'KOII). 

1864  Spectator  No.  1875.  650  Here  the  Professor  [Owen] 
incontestably  proves  the  lemurine  ..  affinities  of  Chiromys. 
1877  LE  CONTE  Elem.  Geol.  iii.  (1879)  495  '"  *he  Fort 
I'ridger  beds  of  the  Green  River  basin  Mar*h  finds  .  .  some 
Lemurine  Monkeys. 

Lemur  old  tle'miuroid\  a.  and  sb.     [f.  LEMUR 

+  -oil).]  A.  adj.  Resembling  the  lemurs  ;  pertain 
ing  to  the  sub-order  Lemuroidea^  of  which  the 
genus  Lemur  is  the  type. 

1873  MIVART  Man  fy  Apes  70  They  are  the  largest 
animals  of  the  Lemuroid  sub-order.  1880  HAUGHTON  Phys. 
Geoff,  vi.  296  The  extreme  antiquity  of  the  Lemuroid  fauna. 
1883  G.  ALLEN  in  Knowledge  368/1  The  fruit-bats  seem  to 
be.  .specialised  lemuroid  animals. 
B.  sb.  A  lemuroid  animal. 

1873  MIVART  Man  <V  Apes  69  All  the  Lemuroids  eat 
vegetable  food  or  insects.  1885  Riverside  Nat.  Hist.  V. 
481  America  can  so  far  lay  as  good  a  claim  to  having  been 
the  original  home  of  the  lemuroids. 

Lemyet,  obs.  form  of  LIMIT. 

i  Leniyre,  ?'•  Obs.  rare~l.  [f.  lemt  LEAM, 
after  glimmer,\  intr.  To  glimmer. 

(-1435  Torr.  Portugal  vqi  In  to  the  hale  sche  hym  lad, 
That  lemyred  ase  gold  bryght. 

Len,  obs.  variant  ol  LEND  sb.'-  and  z/.2 

Lenard  (le-nard).  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms:  6 
lenarde,  7  lenaret,  9  dial.  len(n)ard.  lennert, 
linnard,  etc.  (see  Eng.  Dial.  Dict.\  [Of  obscure 
origin  ;  perh.  adopted  from  some  unrecorded  OF. 
derivative  of  lin  flax  :  cf.  the  OF.  linereul  and 
linot,  linnet.]  =  LINNET. 

1530  PALSGR.  238/2  Lenarde  a  byrde,  linctte.  1615 
UKAIHWAIT  Strappado  11878)  87  When  the  cheerful  Rubin, 
Larke,  and  Lenaret,  Tun'de  vp  their  voices. 


LENCH. 
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LEND. 


7  Leiich,  .•/'.'  Sc.  Obs.  [So.  variant  of  LAUNCH, 
sb. l]  A  leap,  spring. 

1606  KIRSIE  Kirk'Bnriall  1833)  37  That  being  prevented 
by  death  (as  he  was  by  the  lyons  lench)  he  should  neuer  see 
home. 

Xiench,  sb.-  dial.  Mining,  (See  quots.) 
1747  HOOSON  Miner's  Diet.  Liij  b,  Lench.  Thes-t  nappen 
in  Shafts  or  Sumps,  and  may  happen  by  the  Vein  taking 
some  small  leap, or  by  [etc.].,  in  which  Cases  the  best  or  softest 
part  cf  the  Vein  flyeft  more  to  one  Hand,  and  there  stands 
jutting  out  a  part  of  the  Side  within  the  Shaft,  Sump  or 
(late  . .  this  we  call  a  Lench.  1886  Cheshire  Gloss.,  Lench, 
salt-mining  term  ;  the  middle  portion  of  c.  seam  of  rock  salt, 
lying  under  the  Roof  Rock  ;  usually  from  four  to  six  feet 
thick.  1888  Sheffield  Gloss.^  Lench  or  Leuckeon,  a  shelf  of 
rock.  A  Derbyshire  word, 
t  Lench,  v.  Obs.  intr. 

CVptObtAfti&Stt.  Ant.  H.  an,  I  lench,  I  ten,  on  lyine 
I  las<e.  1847  HAI.LTWKLL,  Lench^  to  stoop  in  walking.  Line. 
[1900  '  Not  known  to  our  correspondents '  \Eng.  Dial.  Diet.}.] 
t  Lend,  JA'  Obs.  Forms :  //.  i  lendenu, 
lasndenu,  lendu,  3  lendin,  Or///,  lendess,  3-4 
Isnden,  4-5  lendes.,  -is,  -ys,  leendes,  lyndes,  6 
leyndis,  7 -lends,  sing.  3~5lend(e,  4-5leend(e, 
5-6  lind.  fOE.  *le_mten  (only  in  pi.  Undfnu]  = 
OKris.  lenden  fern.,  OS.  lendi-  (in  lendibrcda  kid 
ney),  MDu.  lendene  feni.  (Du.  lende  fern.),  OHG. 
lenlin  fern.  (MHG.  lende,  OHG.  lende},  ON.  lend, 
pi.  lendir  (Sw.  land.  Da.  lend,  l#nd}\  the  OTcut. 
form  is  perh.  *landwinjd  :— Pre-Teut.  *londh~v- 
whence  L.  liimbus  (whence  ultimately  LOIN),  OSl. 
ledvija.  An  ablaut  var.  is  ON.  lundir  loins.] 
Chiefly  //.  The  loins ;  also,  the  buttocks. 

C97S  Rn$hw.  Gosfi.  Matt.  iii.  4  [Johannes]  h;cfde  hrar^l 
of  ofl>endena  herum  &  fellen  gyrdels  ymb  his  lendu  [Ags. 
Gosp.  lendenu,  Hatton  Isemlene].  a  noo  I'oc.  in  \Vr.- 
Wiilcker  292/13  Lnmbos,  taendenu.  ciuoo  ORMIN  4772 
Andcnes,  &  fet,&  shannkess,&  lende,  &  lesske.  aijpaaC&rtst 
on  Cross  9  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  20  His  lendin  so  hangib  as  cold 
as  marbre  stone,  a  1300  Cursor  .I/.  22074  Right  sua  be 
deuil  sal  descend,  In  anticrist  moder  lend.  13. .  Gaiv,  fy  Gr. 
Kiit.  139  His  lyndes  &  his  lymes  so  longe  £  .so  grete. 
r  I386CHAUCKK  Atitlers  T.  51  A  barm-cloth  Vpon  hir  lendes, 
ful  of  manyagoore.  4:1440  Gesta  Rom.  xxxii.  126  (Harl. 
MS.)  Gurdipe  you  re  lendys  in  chastite.  1508  K.ENNEDIK 
Fly  ting  iv.  Dnnb<ir  45  Lat  him  lay  sax  leichis  on  thy 
lendis.  1513  DOU<;I.AS  /Ends  XH.  ii.  90  And  with  thar  holl 
luyffis  gan  thame  cheir,  Did  clap  and  straik  thare  leyndis 
to  mak  thame  slere.  a  1550  Christis  Kirke  Gr.  vi,  He 
lap  quhill  he  lay  on  his  lendis. 
b.  alt  rib. i  as  lend-bone. 

c  looo  .^LKRIC  Gloss,  in  \Vr.-WiiIcker  159/23  Sacra  s^na^ 
lendenban  neobeweard.  c  1220  bestiary  360  Oc  lei}eo  his 
skinbon  on  o3res  lendbon. 

Lend  lend),  sb.~  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Also^SV. 
l^nne,  len.  [f.  LKNO  v.'*  (Not  repr.  OK.  livn  : 
see  LOAN  J&)]  A  loan. 

f  1575  Baffonrs  Prac ticks  (1754)  197  margin*  Qubat  is 
ane  lenne,  and  of  the  restitution)!  thairof.  1594  Sc.  Acts 
jfas.  yf  (1816)  IV.  70/2  Quha  euir  committis  vsiine.  .(That 
is  to  say)  takis  mair  proffite  for  the  len  (1597  leane]  of 
money,  la  1598  FERGUSSON  Sc.  Frov.  xxix.  (1785)  3  A  bor 
rowed  len  should  come  laughing  hame.  1609  SKENE  Reg. 
Maj.  47  Debt  may  be  aweand,  be  borrowing  and  lenning, 
or  be  buying  and  selling  ;  or  be  reason  of  ane  lenne.  1826 
J.  WILSON  Uoct.  Ambr.  Wks.  1855  I.  246  Do  ye  think 
Mr.  Awmrose  could  gie  me  the  lend  of  a  nichtcap?  1876 
Whitby  Gloss.,  Len,  the  loan.  '  I  thank  you  for  t'  len  on  't '. 
t  Lend,  v.\  Obs.  Forms  :  i  lendan,  3  leende, 
Orm.  lendenn,  3-6  lende,  4  lenden,  4-5  leende, 
4-6  leind,  lend,  leynd(e,  5  leend,  (lynd).  Pa.  t. 
3  leende,  leude,  4  lend,  lended, -id,  -it,  -yd,  -yt, 
4-5  lente,  4-6  lent,  5  leende.  Pa.  pple.  4  lende, 
lente,  4-6  lent.  [OK.  lyidan  -  OHG.  lente  n 
(MHG.  tenden},  ON.  lenda\— OTeut.  *fandjan,  f. 
*landom  LAND  sb.  Cf.  LAND  T/.] 
1.  intr.  To  arrive,  come.  Also  reft. 
Sometimes  conjugated  with  the  verb  to  be. 
XL.  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1036  Man  hine  lajdde  to  ElU  byri^ 
swa  sebundenne,  sona  swa  he  lende,  on  scype  man  hitie 
blende,  c  1200  ORMIN  2141  Swa  patt  he  [be  steoressmann] 
inu^he  lendenn  rihht  To  lande  wipt>  hiss  wille.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  1868  pe  schipp  on  land  bigan  to  lend.  Ibid. 
22053  An  angel  . .  i  sagh  lendand  Wit  a  mikel  cbeigne 
in  hand.  13. .  Sir  Defies  4277  (MS.  A.)  pai  lende  ouer  be  se 
beltue,  At  Soubhamtoun  pai  gonne  vp  riue.  13..  E.  E. 
A  Hit.  P.  C.  201  Of  what  londe  art  px>u  lent,  a  1400 
Octonian  615  The  seuende  day  har  schyp  lente  At  Japhet. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  573  Than  lendis  him  vp  be  leue  kyng 
his  lady  to  vysite.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  4488  To 
morne  or  none  to  pe  leendys  Fyue  hundreth'  of  pi  best 
frendys.  15. .  Gcste  Rob.  Hode  vn.  xlii,  Now  shalte  thou  se 
what  lyfe  we  lede,  Or  thou  hens  wende,  Than  thou  may 
enfourme  our  kynge,  When  ye  togyder  lende. 
b.  To  go,  depart. 

[a  1310 :  see  2.]  a  1375  Joseph  A  rim.  207  A  child  cominge 
porw,  his  come  was  nout  scene,  Siben  lenges  a  while  and 
a-^ein  lendes.  Ibid.  709  pei  lenden  of  J'e  toun  and  leuen  hit 
bere.  c  1430  Hymns  I  'irg.  105  Lete  fleischeli  knowynge 
from  bee  be  lent. 

2.  To  light  (.*//}<?«.  ///.  andyf^. 
This  would  seem  to  be  the  original  meaning  and  m  the 
common  ME.  alliterative  phrase  lore  is  lent*  but  the  verb 
may  have  been  subsequently  otherwise  interpreted  as—  lean* 
to  incline ;  in  some  contexts  it  was  perh.  associated  with 
next  vb. :  cf.  LEND  v.2  2  a  (quot.  1430). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4214  Al  mi  luue  on  him  was  lend.  Ibid. 
10776  A  duu  bat  was  fra  heuen  send  bare  lighted  dun,  and 
tar-on  lend,  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  vi.  28  From  alle 
wymmen  mi  love  is  lent  ant  lyht  on  Alysoun.  Ibid., 
Levedi,  al  for  thine  sake  longinge  is,  y-lent  me  on.  c  1340 


Cursor  J/.  (Cotton  Galba)  293^-2  pe  elleuynd  poynt  (of 
cursingl  opon  [>ani  lendes  bat  witandly  with-haldes  tendes. 
(1400  J/>/rty««rio44Thynkappon  Marie  brighte,  To  whayme 
oure  lufe  es  lentt.  1-1430  Hymns  I'irg.  28  Longinge  is  in 
me  so  lent,  c  1460  Entare  404  The  kynges  love  on  her  was 
lent,  c  1460  T&ivneley  Myst.  xxv.  35  Sich  lit;ht  can  on  vs 
leynd  In  paradyse  full  pla>'n.  1508  DUNBAK  Tun  Mariit 
H'emcn  498  Gif  his  lust  so  be  lent,  into  my  lyre  quhit. 

3.  To  tarry,  remain,  stay;  to  dwell,  abide. 

a  1300  Cursor  Af.  2966  He  dred  J»e  folk  \\as  ful  o  pride, 
Quils  be  war  lendand  bam  biside.  c  1320  K.  BftUNNE  Afcdit, 
1039  A  !  sone,  here  may  y  no  longer  lende.  1352  Mi  NOT 
Poems  vii.  36  Thai  lended  thare  bot  litill  while,  Til  Francbe- 
men  to  grante  thaire  grace.  1375  UAKBOI  R  firnee  in.  747 
And,  quhill  him  likit  thar  to  leynd,  Kuirilk  day  thai  suld 
him  seynd  Wictalis  for  three  hundred  men.  c  1450  Si.  Cuth- 
bert  iSurtees)  729  On  englisch  march e  sail'  \>ou  lende.  c  1460 
Tou'tii'lcy  Afyst.  xi.  35-2  Thus  long  where  bane  ye  lent  ? 
1513  DOUGLAS  ^tit-is  iv.  x.  9  Quhatsuraevir  in  the  braid 
lochis  weir,  Oramang  buskis  harsk  leyndis  ondir  the  spray. 
1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  26140  That  we  ressaue  him  aluay 
for  oure  freind,  At  oure  plesour  in  oure  landis  to  leind. 

b.  Conjugated  with  the  vb.  to  be.      To  be  lent 
=  sense  3.    Lent  '^pa.  pple,)  =  remaining,  abiding, 
dwelling. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  P..  1084  Aungelles.-Aboutte  my  lady 
was  lent,  quen  ho  delyuer  were.  13..  Gaiv.  fy  Gr.  A'ttt. 
1310  pe  lorde  of  |>e  londe  is  lent  on  bis  gamnex.  c  1375 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxi.  (Clement}  229  With  me  is  lent  a  3111114 
man,  callit  to  nam  clement,  c  1400  Ih-str.  Troy  13857  He 
fray  nit  ..  In  what  lond  lie  was  lent.  171440  Sir  Eglcun. 
87  Kvyr  syth  tliou  were  a  chylde  Thou  liable  byn  lenle 
wyth  me.  r  1475  Raiif  Coiiyar  591  Thair  was  na  leid  on 
lyfe  lent  in  this  land.  15*3  BRADSHAW  .SY.  \Verburge  \. 
3207  Theyr  company  and  myny>ter>  that  were  there  lent. 
1513  DOUGLAS  sKneis  vm.  Prol.  14  Langour  lent  is  in  land, 
all  lychtnes  is  lost. 

c.  re//.  To  make  one's  abode,  settle,  rare. 

a  1300  Cursor  HI.  2479  Abram  lendid  him  o-nan  lliside  be 
folk  of  chanaan. 

4.  causal.  To  cause  to  come;  to  brinjj,  place. 

a  1200  Moral  Ode  122  Clod  gene  bet  vre  ende  bo  god  and 
wite  bet  he  vs  lende  \Egerton  MS.  lende,  later  iofiy  lenne]. 
c  1205  L,\v.  1989  Neb  him  he  heom  Ucnde  [^1275  lendt]. 

Lend  (lend),  v?  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  lent. 
Forms:  Iitjin.  a.  i  l^nan,  (yd  sing,  pres,  ind. 
leen^e  p,  lenj?',  2-3  leanen,  $  Iaene(n1  (2nd  sing. 
pres.ind.  lenst  ,3-4lenen,3-6lene,  3,  7  leane,  4 
lyne,  4-5  leende,  leyn(e.  Also  AV.  and  north. 
(with  short  vowel)  4-6  len,  lenne,  6  lenn,  S  9 
len*,  len.  £.  3-6  lende,  (4  yd  sin*,  prcs.  ind. 
lent\  5  leendyn,  6  lind,  4-  lend.  ]'a.  t.  a.  i  6 
lende,  4  lened;e,  5  land.  p.  4,  6  lante,  6  leant, 
6-7  lended,  3-  lent.  Pa.  pple.  a.  2-3  ilaend, 
ilend.  3  lenedd,  ile(a)net,  3  5  lend,  5  iland, 
lande,  lende.  &.  3-5  lant(e,  lente,  5  lendid, 
5-6  lentt(e,  7  lended,  3-  lent.  [OK.  livnan,  f. 
Idi'n  '^see  LOAN  sh\  The  other  Tent,  langs.  have 
vbs.  derived  from  the  sb.,  but  they  differ  in  conju 
gation  from  the  OK.  vb. ;  cf.  OKris.  tcna,  Icnia. 
Du.  fatten,  OHG.  Ichanon  ^MllG.  Khenen,  mod. 
G.  lehncn  to  enfeoff). 

The  substitution  of  lend-  for  len-  in  the  present-stem, 
which  began  early  in  ME.,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  pa.  t.  lc tide  would  regularly  correspond  either  to  ifnen 
or  li'mien  in  the  infinitive,  and  the  preponderance  of  analogy 
(cf.  I.KNDZ'.1,  also &'«</,  rent/,  senef^ivemf)  was  on  the  side  of 
the  latter  form.  The  Sc.  and  northern  form  /*'«,  I'-im..-, 
owes  its  shortened  vowel  to  the  influence  uf  the  pa.t.  and 
pa.  pple.] 

1.  trans.  To  grant  the  temporary  possession  of 
(a  thing)  on  condition  or  in  expectation  of  the 
return  of  the  same  or  its  equivalent.  Also  with 
second  (dativaP  obj.  of  the  person;  hence  rarely 
in  indirect  passive. 

a.  ,1000  /Eu-Kic  Grain,  xxiv.  iZ.>  135  Laine  me  5a  hoc 
to  rsedenne.  c  1200  [see  i  d  a],  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  248  p<--u 
ancre  bet  wernde  an  o5er  a  cwaer  uorto  lenen.  c  1275  I -AY. 


1785  H.  WAI.I'OLE  Let.  //.  Mann  3  Feb.,  I  have  very  lately 
been  lent  a  volume  of  poems.  1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rndge  ii, 
Lend  it  me  for  a  moment.  1893  SIR  J.  W.  CHITTY  in  Law 
Thnes  Ref>.  LXVIII.  429/1  The  lease  . .  had  been  lent.. to 
the  plaintiff.. for  perusal. 

b.  spec.  "To  grant  the  possession  and  use  of 
(money)  for  a  fixed  charge  ;  lo  let  out  at  interest. 

c.  rt  900  Kent.  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  74  /$4  Feuerator, 
leno".  a.  1300  Cursor  AI.  14033  It  was  a  man  qmlum  was 
wont  Penis  for  to  lene  vm-slunt.  c  1440  York  i\lyst.  xxxii. 
354  If  it  ware  youre  lekyng,  my  lorde,  for  to  lene  it,  xxx 
pens  I  wolde  je  lente  on-tp  me.  a  1450  MYKC  1293  Hast 
pou  I -land  any  thynge  To  bane  the  moie  wynnynge  ? 
<  1483  CAX  TON  Dialogues  vni.  39  Neuertheles  lenetb  he 
The  pound  for  tlire  lialfpens.  1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de 
W.  1506)  iv.  xxi.  227,  1  lenne  the  an  hondred  crownes. 

p.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  28404  Agains  will  i  lent  iny  thing, 
And  quilum  tok  bar-for  okeryng.  f  1440  P>  <>>"f>.  raw.  296/1 
Leendyn,/;r$/<7,yi'«rr<>.  1596  SHAKS.  Mcn/t.  I'.i.  iii.  123 
You  cald  me  dog  :  and  for  these  curtesies  He  lend  you  thus 
much  money  es.  1607  MIIJDLETON  I'ive  Gallants  i.  i,  Lent 
the  ft  ft  day  of  September  to  mistresse  Onset  vpon  hergowne 
..three  pound  fifteene  shillings.  1611  ISiiu.K  Lcr.  xxv.  37 
Thou  shall  nut.  .lend  him  thy  victuals  for  increase,  t  1648- 
5or.K.\-inw.\n  narnabces  Jrnl.  \\.  (1818' 61  What  I  spent  the 
miser  tended.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  // '.  A',  n.  iv.  (1869)  I.  353 
The  stock  which  is  lent  at  interest  is  always  considered  as 
a  capital  by  the  lender.  1818  O<nsK  Digest  (ed.  z>  IV. 
498  All  bonds,  contracts,  and  assurances  whatsoever,  fur 
payment  of  any  principal  money  to  be  lent. 

tc.    \Yith  cogn.  obj.  (loan}.   Obs. 

a  i240.S"rt;c/f'.v  //  'ardc  in  Cott.  Horn.  257  Se  riche  Iane.-l;it 
he  haueS  ilcanet  him.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  75^6,  I  had  n.i 
help  \>  >l  me  allan,  And  drightin  |?at  nie  lent  his  Ian. 

d.  cibsol.  or  intr.  To  make  a  loan  or  loans. 

a.  c  looo  Ags.  f /(>.-/.  Luke  vi.  34  C»yf  ^e  U«iuip|'am  bt-^e  eft 
a-t  onf<>3  hwylc  bane  is  eow  ?  t  1200  I' ices  \  I'tr'itt's  n 
Dat  we  sculen  bh6eliche  ^iuen  and  leaneu .  alle  Se.  .us  for 
his  luue  l)esecbe&  of  'Ann  ilche  gtjile  fte  he  us  hafft  il.tnd. 
a  1340  HAMI-DI.E  Psalter  .\\x\i.  27  All  day  he  lias  mercy  tv 
k-nn\s.  ?<(  1366  CiiAi.ci.K  Rom.  Roic  186  That  is  she  that 
for  usure  Leneth  to  many  a  creature,  c  1491  CAXTON  C/m.w'. 
Goddes  L'kyid.  22  They  ben  sou  harde  that  neyther  ihei 
wyll  yeue  ne  lene.  1500-20  DuNUAR  Poems  ,\.\iii.  4  And 
with  thy  nychtbouris  gl.iidly  len  and  borrow.  1572  Satir. 
Poems  Ri-Jorm,  xxxiii.  24  To  borrow  and  len  glaidlie. 

ft.  1388  \Vvi,[.iF  E-\-di.  xii.  36  The  Lord  aaf  grace  lo  the 
puple  bifor  Kgipcians,  tliat  the  Kgipcians  U-nten  to  hem. 
1535  COVKUDALI;  Ps.  cxi.  5  Wei  is  him  that  is  mercifull.  iS: 
lendcth  gladly.  1573  HAKKT  Air.  1,276  To  lend^vpon  .1  bill 
or  an  obligation,  t  1600  SHAKS.  .\'t»tn.  \\\  ^  Natures  }>._•- 
que^t  giues  nothing  but  doth  lend,  And  bring  fra  nek  she 
lends  to  those  are  free.  1611  Knn.K  Prw,  xi'x.  17  Hee  that 
halh  pity  vpon  the  poore,  lendeth  vnto  the  Lord.  1625 
KA<ON  J-'ss.^  Of  I'smy  (Arb.)  545  Let  there  l>e  Cettaine 
I'crMins  licensed  to  Lend,  toknowne  Merchanls.  \-pon  Vsury 
at  a  Higher  K;\te. 

e.  To  lend  out  (or  t _/&;•///) :    --- 1,  i  b  ;  now  csp. 
used  of  lending  libraries. 

1550  CFOWI.KV  Last  Trump.  mS  To  lende  tby  j;  ct'<  - 
out  fur  vniawful  gayne.  1580  I-',. \-irm.  is  ttnrg/1.  A'tV.  Etisnb, 
(1882)  IV.  183  Nane  of  the  saidis  huikis  >nll  t>e  nawayi.s  h-mi 
furth..  bot  vpon  theconditiuun  [<_tc.  ].  1596  SMAKS.  M,'>\  h.  I '. 
I.  iii.  45  He  lends  out  money  gratis.  1637  8  in  Willis  &  Cl.irk 
Cambridge  (1886  I.  120  If  he  should  K-nd  out  his  Loti^ii.^- 
himselfe.  1681  R.  KNCJX  Hist.  Ktlat.  Ceylon  iv.  vii.  141, 
I  perceived  a  Trade  in  use  among  them  which  \\  as  to  lend 
out  Corn.  1734  BKRKKI.KV  Lit.  U>  Jvhnscn  4  Apr.,  WLs. 
iS;t  IV.  2Ji  As  to  lending  out  the  books  of  your  library. 
1855  Ilno\\  MNG/'Vvi  /,///«'  307  (iod  u>esu,sto  help  each  other 
so,  Lending  our  minds  out.  1890  Spd-taior  14  June,  20,00.* 
books  of  reference  (.which  are  not,  uf  course,  to  be  lent  out  . 

2.  To  give,  grant,  bestow ;  to  impart,  afford. 
(The  obj.  usually  denotes  something  which  though 
capable  of  being  bestowed  by  the  subject  is  not  in 
his  possession,  or  which  is  viewed  as  an  adventi 
tious  or  temporary  possession  or  attribute.) 

o.  a  looo  Cxdmon's  Gen.  2059  (Gr.)  Ece  drihten  eao 
inibte  £et  bam  sperenuSe  spede  l<enaii.  t  1175  Lamb.  Horn. 
5  We  ahte  ..  J>onkien  hit  ure  drihten  be  hit  us  lende. 
ibid.  105  pet  mon  wihliche  spene  pa  ping  be  him  god 
lene  on  pisse  Hue  to  brukene.  c  izoo  ORMIN*  5159  Affterr 
batt  little  witt  tatt  me  Mm  Drihhtin  hafeb^  lenedd. 
1 1205  LAY.  228  pis  lund  he  hire  lende.  Ibid.  11404 


35,78  For  to  bi-3eten  (-!„  rihtes  ich  leane  |,e  ten  fruMnd  |  c  ,205    LAV.    »8    p,s    lund    he    lure    lende       /«<*.    ,1404 

cnihtes.     »*ffS*mu*  in  K.  E.  P.  (.862)   ,  poj  man  hit  !  La:n    (c 1278   1".,]   me   Mauric   )«nne  sune  pe  is  a  sw.Se 

[/.  c.  wealth]  hab,   hit  ni*  no,t  his:    hit  nis    ilend  him  hot  '  ww  g.m.e      a  .225  l-tg.  A«///.  1084  ,ef  he  nere  So3  godd 

Linn,  fnr,  ,o lihh, is  lif.     n  ,™  Cnnor  31.  i  U07  Pat  he  vow  hu  mahte  he  lenen  l.f  to  be  dcade  .'    cfa#><-«rsor  M.  4882 


alone  fort  to  libbe  is  lif.  a  1300  Cursor  31.  15107  pat  he  y 
wald  len  sum  place,  To  mak  vr  mangeri.  t  1380  WVCLIF  Serin. 
Sel.  Wks.  II.  153  Lene  |»u  me  |>re  loves,  c  1386  CHAUCER  Can. 
Yeont.  1'rol.  fy  T.  473  Leene  me  a  marc  quod  he,  but^dayes 
three  And  at  my  day  I  wol  it  quiten  thee.  c ^1400  \'ivfiine 
fl  Cam.  737,  I  sal  lene  the  her  mi  rins,  Hot  yelde  it  me  at 
myne  askyng.  1470-85  MAI.ORY  Arthur  xvni.  ix,  I  wold 
praye  yow  to  lene  me  a  shelde  that  were  not  openly  knowen, 
for  myn  is  wel  knowen.  1523  LD.  BKRNKKS  Fmiss.  I.  cccxiv. 
481  So  the  kynge  lende  or  gaue  him,  I  cannat  tell  wheder,  a 
Ix.  thousande  frankes.  ljMDatlCA1lA#.£tjHKI>l.(E~D.S.\ 
rrnesto,  to  len.  1608  Yestry  B/a.  (Surtees>  213  That 
neyther  the  Clarke  nor  Sacriston  shall  lenn  or  carrie  forthe 
of  the  churche  any  ledders.  c  1630  P.  YOUNG  in  Lett.  Lit. 
.If fit  i  Camden)  144  Desire  his  Worship  to  leane  me  Marianus 
his  Chronicon..for  the  tyme  he  is  in  the  countrie. 

/3.  4-1330  R.  HRUNNK  Cliron.  (1810)  135  Fifty  |;ousand 
marcs  had  he  lent  abbeis  pat  wer  in  pouerte.  1467  Wattr- 
/orii  Arch,  in  lat/i  R(p.  Hist.  J/.V.S'.  Comin.  App.  v.  304 
Women  that  borowid  or  lendid  any  manere  of  goodes. 
c  1491  CAXTON  Ckasl.  Gotides  Chyhi.  69  Riches  and  wor- 
shippes  ben  but  lente  to  man  for  a  tyme  to  yelde  reken- 
inge  of  hem  how  they  ben  spended.  1573  BAUET  Ah: 
L  275  To  lende  one  his  house  to  solemnise  a  mariage 
in.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  in.  i.  77  Is  he  a  Lambe?  his 
Skinne  is  surely  lent  him,  For  hee's  enclin'd  as  is  the 
Rauenous  Wolues.  1633  WALTON  Angler  iv.  95  This 
minnow  I  will.. if  you  like  it,  lend  it  you,  to  hare  two  or 
three  made  by  it.  1718  POPE  Let.  to  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu 
i  Sept.,  I  have  . .  passed  part  of  this  summer  at  an  old 
romantic  seat  uf  my  Lord  Hiucouit's,  which  he  lent  me. 


(Fairf.i  Lorde  lene  grace  atte  hit  so  be.  a  1400-50  Ale.v- 
ander  3108  With  all  pe  lolyte  &  loy  bat  lubiter  vs  lenes. 
c  1430  Hymns  Virg.  23  Ibesu,  pat  me  lone  hast  lende. 
c  1450  St.  Cnthbert  (Suttees)  2532  Yit  grete  God  slik  grace 
him  len.  n  1510  DOUGLAS  A".  Hart  351  Sythen  scho  ask, 
no  licence  to  her  len.  1538  STARKKY  England  i.  iii.  84  The 
partys  in  proportyon  not  agreyng,  but  havyng  of  some  to 
many,  and  of  some  to  few,  lene  much  enormyte.  1598 
SYI.VKSTER  DM  Bartas  n.  ii.  n.  Babylon  532  A  /eal  to  len  A 
gainful!  pleasure  to  my  Countrymen,  a  1600  MONTGOMERIK 
Sonn.  xliv.  9  I-et  Mercure  language  to  me  len,  With  Pindar 
pennis,  for  to  outspring  the  spheirs. 

8.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  649  pe  mikel  ioy  }>at  bam  es  lent. 
c  1375  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk.  t  MS.  B)  342  My  lyue,  my  lymmes 
bou  has  me  lent,  c  1430  Hymns  Vi'-g.  106  He  [God]  hab  lant 
pe  lyf  and  libt.  1500-20  UUNBAR  Poems  Ixxxin.  26  Welcum, 
my  benefice,  and  my  rent,  And  all  the  lyflett  to  me  lent. 
1589  GKKENE  Menapfwn  (Arb.)  40  He  rested  satisfied  with 
her  answere,  and  thempon  lent  her  a  kisse.  1592  SHAKS. 
yen.  ff  Ad.  539  Her  armes  do  lend  his  necke  a  sweet 
imbrace.  1613  —  Hen.  VffI,  in.  ii-  151  And  euer  may 
your  Highnesse  yoake  together,  (As  I  will  lend  you  cause) 
my  doing  well,  With  my  well  saying.  1623  MIDDLETON 
Tri.  Integrity  Wks.  (Bullen)  VII.  386  A  speaker  lends  a 
voice  to  these  following  words.  1634  MILTON  Comns  938 
Com  Lady  while  Heaven  lends  us  grace,  Let  us  fly  this 
cursed  place.  1760  FOOTE  Minor  n.  Wks.  1799  1.  269  Your 
father  talks  of  lending  me  a  lift.  1790  BURNS  Tarn  GUn  i, 
Some  counsel  unto  me  come  len'.  1799  CAMPBELL  Pleas. 
I.  7  "1'is  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view, 
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LENDABLE. 

1805  SCOTT  Last  Minstr.  i.  ix,  And  many  a  flower  and  many 
a  tear  Old  Teviot's  maids  and  matrons  lent.  183*  TENNYSON 
Lady  ofShalott  iv,  God  in  his  mercy  lend  her  grace,  1849 
MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  536  Grey,  who  . .  was  ready  for 
any  undertaking,  however  desperate,  lent  his  aid.  1871  R. 
ELLIS  tr.  Catullus  xii.  8  A  mirror  Sure  would  lend  her  a 
soberer  reflexion.  1883  GILMOUR  Mongols  xxxi.  362  The 
Mongols  of  lower  rank  lending  dignity  to  their  superiors 
by  attending  them  to  and  from  the  palace. 

absol.  or  in.tr.  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xv.  51  God  us 
lene  of  ys  lyht.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  vn.  210  Lone  hem, 
and  lene  hem  so  the  lawe  of  kynde  wole.  1387-8  T.  USK 
Test.  Love  in.  ix.  (Skeat)  1.  78,  I  pray  to  the  holy  gost,  he 
lene  of  his  oyntmentes,  mennes  wittes  to  clere.  11529 
SKELTON  E.  Rummyngiyi  Wyth  all  theyr  myght  runnynge 
To  Elynour  Rummynge,  To  haue  of  her  tunnynge :  She 
leneth  them  on  the  same. 

t  b.  with  ace,  and  inf.  or  clause :  To  grant.   Obs. 
The  sense  closely  resembles  that  of  LEVE  v. ;  in  MSS.  it  is 
often  uncertain  whether  the  word  is  lene  or  lene  (leve}, 

(.-1250  Gen.  <y  Ex.  4159  In  swilc  6ewes  lene  us  to  cumen. 
c  1340  Cursor  M.  27820  (Cotton  Galba)  God  len  vs  to  forgif 
man  kyn.  (1374  CHACCKR  Troylits  v.  1750  (Harl.  MS.) 
God  lene  vs  for  to  take  it  for  the  beste.  c  1385  —  /,.  G.  W. 
2083  Ariadne,  God.. lene  \v.rr.  leen,  leue]  me  neuere  swich 
a  cas  be-falle. . And  leue  \v.yr.  leve,  leen,  lyve,  lene]  here 
aftyr  that  I  may  ^ow  fynde.  .so  kynde.  la  1500  Ifmv  Mcr- 
chanJe  dyd  tt'yfe  betray  215  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  206  Were 
sche  dedd  (god  lene  hyt  wolde  !). 

f  c.  To  hold  out  (a  hand)  to  be  taken.  Obs. 
'1386  CHAUCER  h'nt.'s  T.  2224  Lene  me  youre  bond,  for 
this  is  oure  accord.  1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  in.  i.  188  Lend 
me  thy  hand,  and  I  will  giue  thee  mine.  1601  —  All's 
iff!/  v.  iii.  340  Your  gentle  hands  lend  vs,  and  take  our 
hearts.  1611  —  \Vint.  T.  iv.  iii.  71  Lend  me  thy  hand,  He 
helpe  thee. 

a.  7*o  lend  an  ear  or  onfs  ears  :  to  listen,  pay 
attention  ;  often  with  qualifying  adj.  f  To  lend 
a  deaf  ear  :  to  refuse  to  listen,  f  Also  to  lend 
audience,  hearing. 

c  *37S  ^c-  Leg-  Saints  xxx.  (Theodora}  92  pane  wald  scho 
..  til  hym  len  a  def  ere  ay.  1580  SIDNEY  Ps.  xxn.  ii, 
O  God  ..  to  my  plaint  thou  hast  not  audience  lent.  1583 
STUBBHS  Anat.  Al>us.  11.  (1882)  6  The  sweeter  the  Syren 
sjngeth,  thedangerouser  is  it  to  lend  hir  our  eares.  1597 
SHAKS.  Lover's  Coutpl.  278  Lending  soft  audience  to  my 
sweet  designe.  1601  —  Jitl.  C.  in.  ii.  78.  1602  — 
Hani.  i.  v.  5  Lend  thy  serious  hearing  To  what  I  shall 
vnfold.  1671  MILTON  /'.  R.  iv.  372  To  sage  Philosophy 
next  lend  thine  ear.  1777  WATSON  Philip  II  (17931  I.  ix. 
351  The  King  . .  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  all  the  representations 
that  were  made  to  him.  1843  MRS.  CAKLYLE  Lett.  I.  266 
A  song  about  Adam  that  John  should  lend  all  his  ears  to. 
1848  W.  H.  KELLY  tr.  L.  Blanc's  Hist.  Ten  Y.  I.  136 
Charles  X.  ..  lent  a  cold  ear  to  the  ..  reports  brought  him 
by  the  general.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Remote  xxi,  The  young 
king  seemed  to  lend  a  willing  ear. 

6.  To  afford  the  use  or  support  of  (a  part  of  the 
body) ;  esp.  in  to  lend  a  hand(£x  a  helping  hand} , 
to  render  assistance,  assist,  help. 

1598  FLOBIO  Ep.  Ded.  4  The  retainer  doth  some  seruice, 
that  now  and  then  ..  lendes  a  hande  ouer  a  stile.  1602 
MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  \\.  i.  Wks.  1856  I.  91  Toosquemish 
to.. lend  a  hand  to  an  ignoble  act.  1603  SHAKS.  Mtas.  for 
M.  v.  i.  447  Sweet  Isabel,  doe  yet  but  kneele  by  me  . .  Oh 
Isabel;  will  you  not  lend  a  knee?  1608  —  Per.  v.  i.  264 
Sir,  lend  me  your  arme.  1632  MASSINGF.K  City  Madam  i. 
ii,  I'll  lend  a  helping  hand  To  raise  your  fortunes.  1694 
MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv.  xx.  (1737)  85  Lend  's  a  Hand  here. 
1763  FOOTE  Mayor  of  G.  i.  Wks.  1799  1.  168  Thinking  that 
this  would  prove  a  busy  day  . .  I  am  come  . .  to  lend  you 
a  hand.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  t.  xiii.  r  2  Lend  a  helping 
hand.  1813  SHELLEY  Q.  Mah  v.  206  Without  a  shudder, 
the  slave-soldier  lends  His  arm  to  murderous  deeds.  1816 
J.  WILSON  City  of  Plague  ii.  iii,  I  could  not  sleep  If  I  had 
lent  a  hand  to  rob  a  church.  1894  HARING-GOULD  Kitty 
Alone  II.  175  Lend  me  your  arm,  said  Pepperill. 

f.  To  give  or  deal  (a  blow).     Now  dial. 

c  1460  'finvneley  Myst.  xxii.  136  A  swap  fayn,  if  I  durst, 
wold  I  lene  the  this  tyde.  a  1550  Christ  is  Kirke  Gr.  xiv, 
With  forks  and  flails  thay  lent  grit  flappis.  1591  GREENK 
Art  Conny  Catch,  n.  (1592)  25  The  women  . .  among  whom 
he  leant  .some  lustie  buffets.  1598  GRKNEWEY  Tacitus'  Ann. 
n.  ii.  (1622!  154  A  blow  which  the  Tribune  lent  her.  1612 
DKAYTON  Poly-olb.  \\.  281  Vpon  the  head  hee  lent  so  violent 
a  stroke  That  the  poor  emptie  skull  like  some  thin  pot- 
sheard  broke.  1783  FIKLDING  Quix.  Eng.  \\\.  xiv,  If  thou 
dost  any  more,  I  shall  lend  ihee  a  knock.  1790  MRS. 
WHEELKK  H'estmld.  Dial.  (1821)  67  Tom  gat  up  and  lent 
a  girt  drive  at  Sam.  1833  L.  RITCHIE  Wand,  by  Loire  140 
[She]  lent  him  such  a  slap  upon  the  face  as  made  the  wood 
ring  again  ! 

g.  To    spend   (one's    energies},    devote    Bone's 
strength)  to.    rare. 

1697  DRYDEN  sEneid  vn.  534  [They]  lend  their  little  Souls 
at  ev  ry  Stroke  [L.  dant  aniinospla$ae\.  1809-12  MAR.  EDGE- 
WMTHXAtMWXiiL  (1893)221  Plying  the  whip,  and  lending 
his  very  soul  at  every  lash.  1878  H.  M.  STANLEY  Dark 
Cont.  II.  xiii.  367  A  man  who  could  thus  lend  every  fibre  of 
his  body  to  mere  work. 

3.  reft.  To  accommodate  or  adapt  oneself  to. 
Of  things  :  To  admit  of  being  applied  to  a  purpose 
or  subjected  to  a  certain  treatment. 

1854  S.  BROOKS  Aspen  Crt.  I.  ix.  122  She  wore  a  plain 
blue  cloth  dress,  which  lent  itself  to  her  exquisite  figure. 
1874  MICKLETHWAITE  Mod.  Par.  Churches  227  None  lends 
itself  better  to  architectural  purposes.  1874  CARVENTER 
Ment.  Phys.  \.  vi.  §  3  (1879)  308  Playing  on  the  credulity  of 
such  as  lent  themselves  to  his  clever  deceptions.  1879 
Ficon  Caesar  xii.  150  Csesar  neither  then  nor  ever  lent 
himself  to  popular  excesses.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  3  Nov. 
5/1^  He  loves  Ireland  too  well  to  lend  himself  to  such  a 
policy. 

r  Lendable  (le-ndab'I),  a.   [f.  LI:.\D  v.-  +  -ABLE.] 

That  may  l>e  lent. 
1611  COTGK.,  Prestablc,  . .  lundable,  which  may  be  lent. 


196 

'  1807  SOUTHKY  Z*//.  (1856)  II.  13,  I  shall  direct  Artaxerxes 
to  send  you  a  copy,  for  it  will  be  more  lendable  than  the 
quarto.  1813  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  196  A  govern- 
ment  may  always  command,  on  a  reasonable  interest,  all 
the  lendable  money  of  their  citizens.  i%&>j  Standard  \?.  May, 
Money  was  lendable  yesterday  at  J  per  cent, 
t  Le  nded,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  [f.  LEND  -V.-  +  -El)  i.] 


1592  WVRLEY  Armorle  145  Let  no  man  then  shee  [vis. 
Fortune]  seemes  to  fauor  most  To  highlie  of  her  lended 
faunings  host.  1650  FULLER  Pisgah  in.  xii.  346  As  he  [viz. 
Jesus]  lived  in  lended  houses,  so  he  was  buried  in  a  bor 
rowed  sepulchre. 

Lender  ;le*ndai).  Forms:  a.  i  Isenere.  4 
leenere,  lenere,  4-5  lener,  5  leyner,  5-7  lenner. 
0.  5  lendare,  6-  lender.  [OK.  tsenere,  agent  n. 
f.  Ixnan  LEND  z>.2  The  mod.  word  is  a  new  for 
mation  on  LEND  z;.2  +  -ER1.]  One  who  lends; 

\    esp.  one  who  makes  a  business  of  lending  money  at 

!    interest. 

a.  c 1050  Snppl.  Mlfric^s  Glass,  in  Wr.-Wfllcker  189/21 
Creditor,  lanere.  1340  Ayenb.  35  per  is  anober  lenere 
corteys  bet  leneb  wyb-oute  chapfare  makiinde.  1483  Cath. 
Angl.  213/2  A  Leyner  {MS.  A.  Lenner),  acconiadator. 
1487  Act  3  Hen.  VI f,  c.  6  §  3  The  same  forfeyture  to  renne 
upon  the  Seller  or  lener  therof.  1502  Ord.  Crystal  Men 

i  (W.  de  W.  1506)  iv.  xxi.  227  As  yf ..  the  lenner  were  in 
domage.  1633  Sc.  Acts  Chas.  I  (18171  V.  40/1  Ordaines  the 
tenners  to  pay  the  same  yeirlie  and  termlie. 

£.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  296/1  Lendare,  or  he  bat  [lendythe] 
a  thynge,y£«iwi/<>r.  1526  TINDALK  I.nke\\\.  41  There  was 
acertayne  lender  which  had  twodetters.  1602  SHAKS.  Haw.  I. 
iii.  75  Neither  a  borrower,  nor  a  lender  he.  1625  BACON  A*M.( 
O/[fst<ry(A.Yb.i  546  Let  these  Licensed  Lenders  be  in  Number 
Indefinite.  1781  GIBBON  Heel.  •$•  /*'.  xliv.  (1869)  II.  658  The 

i    merit  of  generosity  is  on  the  side  of  the  lender  only.     1875 

:  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  103  To  insist  that  the  lender  shall 
lend  at  his  own  risk. 

•Lending,  rl>!.  sb.*     [f.  LEND  z».l  +  -ING  i.] 
The  action  of  LEND  v.i  ;  in  quot.  concr.  dwelling- 
,    place,  abode. 

TI375  ;VV.  Leg.  Saints  xxvii.  (Machor)  1170  One  a  bere    | 
|    brocht  till  a  kirk  bat  befor  to  bairn  lendyng  was. 

Lending    (le-ndin),   vbl.   sb*       Forms:    a.    4    i 
;    lennynge,  lynynge,  4-5  lening, -yng(e.     £.  5- 
lending,    5-6 -ynge,  -inge,  etc.).     [f.  LEND  v* 
\    -f-nroi.] 

1.  The  action  of  LEND  z>.~;  esp.  the  letting  out  of 
,    money  at  interest. 

a.  a  1340  HAMPOLK  Psalter  \\x\-\.  27  [Therightwis]  lennys, 
lerand  and  gifand  almusdede  till  pore  ..  and  that  is  bot 
lennynge  til  god.  1340  Ayenb.  35  pis  is  be  uerste  manere 
of  gauelynge  bet  is  ine  leninge  kueadliche.  c  1380  WYCLIF 
Wks.  (1880)  277  pat  ..  borwyng  &  lynynge  be  frely  don  to 
pore  men  for  goddis  sake.  1:1440  Jacob's  Well  204  pe 
j  encres  bat  bo  u  takyst  for  be  lenyng.  1474CAXTON  Chesse 
in.  iv.  G  iij,  Hit  is  sayd  in  reproche  whan  I  lene  I  am  thy 
frende,  and  whan  I  axe  I  am  thyn  enemye  ;  as  who  snith, 
god  at  the  lenyng,  and  the  deuyll  atte  rendryng.  1496 
Dives  fy  Paup.  (W.  de  W.)  vn.xxiv.  312  Yf  wynnynge  come 
frely  lo  the  lener  for  his  lenynge  without  couenaunt. 

&.  (1440  Proinp.  Parv.  296/1  Lendynge,  mut\ii)acio. 
1516  Gahvay  Arch,  in  loth  Rep.  Hist.  JfSS.  Couim.  App. 
v.  397  The  lendtnge  or  sellinge  of  anny  the  said  vessells. 
1651  HOBBES  LeviatJt.  \\.  xxii.  117  It  is  left  to  mens  own 
inclinations  to  limit  lending.  1785  PAI.F.Y  Mor.  Philos.  in.  I 
i.  x.  (1786)  133  There  exists  no  reason,  in  the  law  of  nature, 
why  a  man  should  not  be  paid  for  the  lending  of  his  money. 

2.  concr.    Something    lent ;      a.    gen.    (jig.    in 
plural}. 

1602  wix*SHMA*t,*tMel,  iv.  v.Thou  lost  a  good  wife,  thou 
lost  a  trew  friend,  ha?  Two  of  the  rarest  lendings  ot  the 
heauens.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  in.  iv.  113  Vnaccommodaied 
man,  is  no  more  but  such  a  poore,  bare,  forked  Animall  as 
thou  art.  Off,  off  you  Lendings:  Come,  vnbutton  heere.  1884 
H.  D.  TRAILL  in  Mactn.  Mag.  Oct.  439/1  If  we  except  the 
lendings  of  recognised  slang,  the  total  number  of  such 
additions  . .  is  itself  not  considerable. 

fb.  spec,  pi.,  money  advanced  to  soldiers  when 
the  regular  pay  cannot  be  given.  Obs. 

iS93  SHAKS.  Rich.  //,  i.  i.  89  Mowbray  hath  recem'cl  eight 
thousand  Nobles,  In  name  of  lendings  for  your  Hiyhnesse 
Soldiers.  1599  MINSHKU  Span.  Dialog.  59 '2  The  other 
[ducate]  was  taken  out  for  lendings.  [Note,  Succors  or  lend 
ings  which  they  giue  souldiers  when  there  is  no  paie,  and 
when  the  paie  comes  they  take  it  off.]  1611  CoTtiR.,  CVt/V- 
sotelde,  a  Gentleman  of  a  Companie ;  or  one  that  hath 
extraordinarie  Lendings;  also  extraordinarie  Lendings,  or 
entertainment.  1633  T.  STAFFORD  Pac.  Hib.  i.  xviii.  (1810) 
193  The  ready  money  which  was  payed  to  the  Companie 
yearly  for  their  Lendings.  1637  R.  MONRO  A.r/W.  n.  131 
J'o  satisfie  our  hunger  a  little,  we  did  get  of  by-past  lendings 
three  paid  us  in  hand,  and  Bills  of  Exchange  given  us  for 
one  and  twentie  lendings  more. 

3.  attrib^    as    lending  -  department ;     lending- 
house  Hist.)  applied  spec,  to  certain  institutions 
for  lending  money  without  interest  or  at  a  low  rate 
to  the  poor. 

1797  W.  JOHNSTON  tr.  Bcckmattn's  Invent.  III.  21  Those 
who  have  as  yet  determined  the  origin  of  lending-houses  . . 
place  it. .from  1464  to  1471.  1890  Spectator  14  June, 
34,000  [books]  for  the  general  lending  department  [of  the 
Kdinburgh  Public  Library].  1897  Tablet  g  Oct.  567  It  was 

'     Fra  Barnaba  who,  in  the  isth  century  ..  recommended  the 

j    establishment  of  charitable  lending-houses. 

Le'nding,  ///.  a.  [f.  LEND  v.-  +  -ING  2.]  That 
lends.  Lending  library,  a  library  from  which 
books  are  lent  out. 

c  1586  CTKSS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  cxn.  v,  He  is  . .  Most  liberall 
and  lending.  1708  J.  CHAMBERLAVNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  in.  xii. 
475  [The  Libraries]  of  Cambridge  are  Lending-libraries; 
lhat  is,  he  that  Is  qualified  may  borrow  out  of  it  any  book 
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he  wants.  1886  WILLIS  &  CLARK  Cambridge  III.  401  The 
. .  collection  was  . .  divided  into  what  we  should  now  term 
a  Lending  Library,  and  a  Library  of  Reference. 

t  Leiie,  a.  and  sb.  Phonetics.  Obs.  [acl.  L.  lenis 
smooth.]  A  designation  formerly  applied  to  a 
voiceless  stopped  consonant ;  b)'  some  later  writers, 
to  a  stopped  consonant  generally. 

In  Worcester  and  later  U.  S.  Diets,  the  word  is  marked  as 
disyllabic,  and  regarded  as  a.  L.  line,  neut.  sing,  of  Knit : 
but  there  is  no  analogy  for  such  a  use  of  the  neuter. 

1751.  WESLEY  Wks.  (1872)  XIV.  79  The  rest  are  mutes; 
or  which  IT,  «,  r,  are  termed  lenes.  Ibid.,  A  lene  consonant, 
when  its  vowel  is  cut  off,  before  an  aspirate,  is  changed  into 
an  aspirate.  1841  LATHAM  Eng.  Lang.  ii.  107  I',  /;  t,  d,  k, 
g,  s,  2,  are  Lene  ;  f.  v,  f,  9,  «,  >,  <r,  (,  are  Aspirate.  Iti,/. 
108  All  the  scxalled  Aspirates  are  Continuous:  and  with 
the  exception  of  i  and  z,  all  the  Lenes  are  Explosive.  18. . 
D.  R.  GOODWIN  (Worcester),  By  lene  we  mean  a  determinate 
consonant  sound  defined  by  a  simple  contact  or  particular 
position  of  the  organs  ;  and  by  aspirate  we  mean  [etc.). 

Lene,  obs.  f.  LAIN  v.,  to  conceal ;  obs.  f.  LEAN. 

Lenefie,  obs.  form  of  LENITY. 

t  Le-nend.  Otis.  In  I  Uenend,  4  Kent,  lynend. 
[Substantival  use  of  OE.  pres.  pple.  of  Isnan  'vsee 
LEND  &.-)•]  A  lender,  usurer. 

a.  1000  Ags.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  237/40  J-'ftitratar,  . . 
tenend,  ucl  strude.  1340  Ayeiil:  35  J>er  bye|>  zeue  manere 
gaueleres :  lenynde  f>at  lenefr  zeluer  uor  o^ren  [etc.]. 

Leneret  (Cockeram  1623),  obs.  f.  LAXNEBET. 

Lenesse,  obs.  form  of  LEANNESS. 

t  Leng,  adv.  Obs.  Also  i  lenog,  4  lenge. 
[OE.  /JH^  =  OS.  /«»£•:— OTeut.  *laijgis,  adverbial 
comparative  of  *  lay  go-  LONG  a."]  Longer. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xvi.  2  A^yf  [>ine  scire,  ne  miht  bu 
lencg  tun-scire  bewitan.  c  1000  /Ei.FRic  Exotl.  xix.  19  And 
|?a;re  hyman  swe^  weox  swa  leng  swa  swi5or.  c  1*05  LAV. 
11015  Hit  heold  hine  bi  ban  ribben,  bat  ne  mihte  he  na  leng 
libben.  13..  Sir  Belies  3808  (MS.  A)  Out  of  |>e  renge  he 
coin  ride,  &  Beues  nolde  no  leng  [yl/.V.  O.  lengerj  abide. 
(-1386  CHAI-CER  Reeve's  Prol.  18  That  like  fruyt  is  euer 
leng  the  wers.  Til  it  be  roten  in  mullok  or  in  stree. 

t  Leng,  7'  Obs.  Forms:  i  lengan,  3-4  lengen, 
4  lengin,  ling,  4  lengh,  4-5  lenge,  4-6  lenge, 
lynge ,  6  ling.  [OE.  Iptgan  wk.  vb.  =  OS.  "lengian 
(MI.G.,  Du. lengen'),  OHG.  &ngian(MflG,  lengen, 
mod.G.  langea),  ON.  lengja :— OTeut.  *laygjan,  f. 
*latjgo-  LONG  a.  The  normal  mod.  form,  if  the 
word  had  survived,  would  be  ling.'] 

1.  trans.  To  lengthen,  prolong ;  to  delay. 

a  1000  L',7iitnan's  Daniel  646  Ne  lengde  |>a  leoda  aldor 
wite^ena  wordcwyde,  ac  he  wide  bead  metudes  mihte. 
CII75  Lamb.  Horn.  13  penne  beo5  bine  da^es  ilenged. 
a  1275  Print.  sEl/reti  391  m  O.  E.  Misc.  127  Ne  mi}t  bu  bi 
lif  lengen  none  wile,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  12408  We  sal  it 
lengh  \Cott.  lenth,  1'airf.  lenglit,  Triti.  lengbe]  a  quantite. 
a  1340  HAMPOLE  psalter  cxix.  5  Wa  til  me  for  my  wonynge 
is  [enghid  [Vulg.  fralongalns  est}.  1340  Ayenb.  198  Hi 
habbeb  ylengd  bet  lyf  of  £e  poure  be  hare  elmesse. 

2.  inlr.  To  linger,  tarry,  remain,  abide,  dwell ; 
to  continue  in  some  condition.     Also  const,  inf. 

Sometimes  conjugated  with  the  verb  to  be. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1890  On  messager  bat  lengs  lang  to 
bring  answare.  Ibid.  12127  pat  wat  i  wel.  .hu  lang  bi  life  sal 
last.  For  to  be  lengaud  in  bis  werld.  c  1340  Ibid.  14138 (Trin.) 
In  his  sekenes  he  lenged  so  bat  he  had  no  fote  to  go.  c  1350 
It'ill.  falerne  1457  pe  grete  lordes  of  }our  land  beb  lenged 
now  here.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  vn.  158  Ich  haue  no  lust 
. .  to  lenge  a-mong  monkes.  a  1400-50  A li.\andtr  461  Now 
hafe  I  ..all  to  lange  lengid  fra  hame.  Ibiti.  2162  If  any 
life  lenge  in  oure  brestis.  £-1430  Antitrs  oj  Arlh.  415 
(Douce  MS.)  Ifbou  be  curteys  kni^te,  Latelenge  \Tlwrnton 
MS.  Lyghte,  and  lende)  al  ny^te,  And  tel  me  bi  Home. 
c  1440  Ipoitiytien  1014  At  this  tyme  I  will  not  lynge.  151* 
ll'orl,!  f,  C/tiltiCRoxb.  Clubllij,  With  hym  I  loue  to  lynge. 
a  1586  in  Maitlantt  1'oeitis  (1786)  183  Mony  gay  gelding 
Befoir  did  in  our  mercat  ling. 

b.  To  lean  or  rely  on.   rare—  '. 

1-1400  Destr.  Tray  11769  Who  graidly  may  trist  Any  lede 
on  to  leng,  as  for  !ete  true? 

Hence  t  Le'nging  i:bl.  sb.,  dwelling;  fLe-ng- 
ing  pres.  pple.  used  as  prep.  —  DURING. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  12329  All  bat  left  were  on  lyue,  lengand 
bat  tyme.  f  1420  Sir  Atiuutace  (Camden)  Ixix,  Fere!., 
my  lenging  is  no  lengur  her. 

Lenge,  obs.  form  of  LING,  the  fish. 

t  Lenger,  a.  and  adv.  Obs.  [OE.  lf_ngra,  neut. 
and  fern,  lyigre :— OTeut.  *laygizon-,  compar.  of 
LONG  a.] 

A.  aJj.  Longer. 

<  900  tr.  BzJa's  Hist.  I.  i.  (1890)  26  pis  ealond  hafaS 
mycele  lengran  dajas  on  sumera  . .  bonne  3a  suftd.tlas  mid- 
dan^eardes.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  490  (Trin.)  He  fel  wibouten 
lenger  abade  \fflt.  langer  bade],  c  1386  CHAL'CEK  Pral.  330 
Of  nis  array  tellc  I  no  lenger  tale,  a  1450  tCnt.  de  la  Tour 
(1868)  42  The  parchemyn  that  he  wrote  in  was  shorte,  and 
he  plucked  hnrde  to  have  made  it  lengger  with  his  tethe. 
c  1450  Merlin  1 10  The  barouns  hadde  sente  for  hym  that  he 
sholde  come  with-oute  lenger  a-bidinge.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  100  b,  We  haue  made  this  chnpyter  som- 
what  lenger  than  we  emended.  1558  Hury  ll'ills  (Camden) 
152  My  saide  iiij  children  or  the  lenger  lyver  of  them.  1561 
NORTON  &  SACKV.  Gorbvditc  iv.  ii.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  136  Our 
present  hande  coulde  staie  no  lenger  tyme. 

B.  adv.  Longer. 

c  1100  Trin.  Coll.  /font.  139  Do  ne  milite  his  holinesse  ben 
no  lengere  for-hole.  i  1290  ticket  219  in  S.  E>ig.  Leg,  I.  113 
pis  child  wolde  lengore  gon  lo  scole,  ake  is  fader  him  nolde 
tinde.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  3948  (Trin.)  lacob.  .So  shal  bi  name 
no  lenger  lie  {Cott.  Sal  pou  na  langer  lieu  en  sua].  t  1385 
CHAUCER  Anel.  <v  Arc.  129  And  euer  the  lenger  she  loued 
him  tendirly.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (burtees)  5296  pe  scottys 
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t^ure  na  lenger  duell.  1521  KIMIUH  Serm.  agst.  Luther 
Wks.  (1876)  340  This  persecucyon  lenger  continued  than 
the  other  twayne.  1533  MORK  Ansiv.  Poysoned  Bk.  Wks. 
1047/1  These  folke  do  not  long  to  eate  and  drincke,  to  lyue 
the  lenger,  but  long  to  Hue,  to  eate  and  drincke  the  lenger. 
1590  SPKNSKR  /*'.  Q.  \.  vii.  22  Why  do  ye  lenger  feed  on 
loathed  light? 

b.  Farther,   rare  —  1. 

c  1425  Found.  St.  Rartholoineiv  s  10  An  hospitall  howse 
a  litill  lenger  of  from  the  chirche  by  hymself. 

t  Lengest,  (i.  and  adv.  Obs.  Also  3  lenguest, 
4  lynguste.  [OE.  longest :— OTeut.  *Iaygisto-t  f. 
*faygo-  LoNG-dr. ;  cf,  prec.] 

A.  adj.  Longest,  very  long. 

c  1000  Ags.  (/Vi/.  Mark  .\ii.  40  pa  onfuS  leiipestne  [  Lindisf. 
lengraj  doni.  c  1290  Michael  313  in  JT.  Eng.  Leg.  308 
'  Longueman  '  hatte  pe  middle*te  [st:  finguer]  for  he  lenguest 
is.  13..  E.  E.  Altit.  r.  B.  256  And  lengest  lyf  in  hem 
lent  oFledez  alle  open  1387  TKKVISA  lligdai  (Roll.s)  VIII. 
6s  Arthures  scheen  boon  ..  was  lenger  by  pre  ynches 
Jwui  l>e  leg  and  \>e  kne  of  pe  lengest  man  pat  was  poo 
i-founde.  (  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  3776  A  large  man  of  lyms, 
lengest  of  stature,  c  1449  PEI.OCK  Kcf>r.  133  Bi  eeldist  and 
lengist  vce  of  bilceuyng  in  the  Chirche.  1530  R.  WHYT- 
FORD  Werke  for  Househ.  A,  The  lengest  lyfe  of  tl)is  worlde 
is  very  short. 

B.  adv.  Longest. 

a  looo  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  755  (Parker  MS.)  He  hiefde  pa  op 
he  ofslo*  bone  aklormon  j?e  him  lengest  wunode.  a  1250 
Prov.  /Elfrfd  $51  in  t'.  E.  Misc.  124  So  me  may  pane  lope 
lengust  lede.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  26652  Qua  lenges  [Fairf. 
langest]  lijs  in  sin  Vnnethes  he  mai  par-vie  win.  .1380 
WvcLiF/KXrj.(i88o*i8  Rancour  and  euyl  wille  dwellip  lengest 
amongeshem  ofalleobere  men.  1387 THKV ISA  Higden( Hulls)  ( 
VII.  427  And  wheperof  hem  lyvedelengest  [MS,  y  lynguste] 
schulde  be  obere  heyre.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  xviii. 
xviii,  They  began  fyrst  and  lengest  endured. 

t  Lengh.   Obs.     Forms  :   i  leng  o,  lengu,  i    2    , 
leeng,  5  leyngh,  4--;,  7  lengh  (e.     [OE.  fyng  it, 
tytgo    wk.   fem.   =    OHG.    tariff     MUG.    /<•«£*•, 
mod.G.  lange],    Goth,    laggci :— OTeut.  *  fat/gin -, 
n.  of  quality  f.  *laygo-  LONG  a.]     Length  (of  time 
or  space);    in  OE.  also  height,  stature.     At  the    | 
lengh  :  in  the  long  run. 

c  888  K.  ^ELFRED  Bwth.  (Sedgefield)  xviii.  g  3  Tele  nu  pa    , 
lengu  \MS.  B.  lenge]  pa:re  Invite.     (-900  tr.  Bafda"s  Hist. 
iv.  xiv.  [xi.]  (1890}  296  Heo  . .  toictectun  lengeo  pa;re  bryh    ' 
twejra  fingra  ^ernel.     a  1000  Salomon  <V  Sat.  (Kemble)  180 
Hu  lang  w«es  Adam  on  lenge  ^esceapen?    c  1200  I'ices  <y 
Virtues  (1888*  19  Ne  wra88e  mid  5^  ne  wuneS  ones  daises 
la;nge.     a  1300  Cursor  M.  12^93  A  treen  bedd,  bat  suld  o    ; 
lengh  [Fair/.  lenght,  G&tt.  lenth]  thre  eln  haf.     13.  .  E.  E. 
A  Hit.  P.  A.  416  In  lenghe  of  dayez  bat  euer  schat  wage.    ' 
a  1340  HAM  POLE  Psalter  xx.  2  pou   gaf  til   him   lenghe  of 
dayes.     a  1400-50  Alexander  5086  Lamprays  slo^is,  bat  sex    j 
cubettis  clere  was  of  clene  lenghe.   c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.^ 
Gov.  Lordsh.  72  In  pis  tyme  f>e  day  and  be  nyght  ys  of  oon 
lengh.     c  1450  Ly-irdc  in  Rel.  Ant.  II.  281   Elevyne  myle 
on  lenghe  the  parke  es  mett.     1483  Act  i  Rich.  ///,  c.  8 
Preamb.,  Clothes  . .  drawen  out  in  leyngh  and  brede.     1612 
in  -znd  Rep.  Rec.  Irel.  265  They  knew  that  they  must  be 
emprisoned  at  the  lengh,  and  therefore  (said  they)  as  good 
now  as  hereafter,     a  1699  LADY  HALKETT  Aiitobiog.  11875) 
67  The  third  was  a  man  that  had  a  home  on  the  left  side 
of  the  hinder  part  of  his  head  ..  and  his  wife  told  mee  shee 
had  cutt  the  lengh  of  her  finger  off.. because  the  weight  of    , 
itt  was  troublesome. 

Length  (lerjb\  sb.  Forms  :  I  lengp,  lengpo, 
3-7  lengthe,  4  leinth,  lenkith,  leynthe,  lingpe, 
lyngpe,  lynt(h,  4-5  lenkpe,  4,  6  linth,  4-6 
lenght,  lenthe,  4-8  lenth,  5  laynth,  lennthe, 
5-6  lenketh,  4-  length.  [OE.  lyigftu  fem.  =  Du. 
/d//£te,  ON.  /£/7£Z/(Da.  l&ngde,  Svr.Iangd):— OTeut. 
*laygipd,  noun  of  quality  f.  *  lay  go-  LONG  a.  Cf. 

I.  Quality  of  being  long. 

1.  The  linear  magnitude  of  any  thing  as  measured 
from  end  to  end  ;  the  greatest  of  the  three  dimen 
sions  of  a  body  or  figure;  longitudinal  extent. 

1154  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1122  (Laud  MS.1  Hi  sa:&on  on  nor5 
east  fir  micel  &  brad  wi5  pone  eor'Se  &  weax  on  lengpe. 
c  1275  LAY.  21993  Hit  his  on  lengpe  four  and  twenti  mundes. 
a  1300  Cursor  J/.  8244  A-boute  pat  tre,  A  siluer  cercle  son 
naild  he  . .  to  . .  knau  pe  wax  o  gret  and  length  [other  MSS. 
lenght,  lenthe].  13..  Gaiv.  fy  Gr.  Knt.  210  pe  hede  of  an 
eln^erde  pe  large  Tenkpe  hade,  a  1400  Octoniati  407  The 
Frensch  seyd  he  was  of  heghth  Ten  foot  of  length,  c  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  ii.  6  pe  crosse  .  .was  of  lenth  viii.  cubits. 
1434  E.  E.  Wills  11882^  mi  Another  bordcloth..in  lenkethe 
ij  ^erdes,  &  on  halfe  large.  1526  TINDAI.E  Kev.  xxi.  16  The 
lenght  and  the  breth,  and  the  heyght  off  hit,  were  equall. 
1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Costnvgr.  Glasse  25,  I  gather  the 
lengthe  of  a  degree  to  be  the  .360.  pane  of  the  heaven. 
1570  BILLINGSLEY  Euclid  i.  Def.  ii.  2  A  line  ..  is  conceaued 
to  be  drawne  in  length  onely.  1653  WALTON  Angler  viii. 
1 62  The  Carp . .  will  grow  to  a  very  great  bigness  and  length. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  n.  893  A  dark  Illimitable  Ocean.  -With 
out  dimension,  where  length,  breadth,  and  highth,  And  time 
and  place  are  lost.  1774  M.  MACKENZIE  Maritime  Surv.  n 
Taking  the  Length  of  A"Kfrom  a  Scale  of  equal  Parts,  set 
it  off  from  X  to  K  1777  PRIESTLKY  Philos.  Necess.  177 
The  most  exalted  piece  of  matter  possible  must  have  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  \.  xvi.  117  The 
full  length  of  the  rope  between  us. 

fb.  ///  length  and  (in)  breadth  (or  brede]^ 
length  and  breadth^  etc.  :  throughout  the  whole 
area  (of  a  country),  in  all  parts  or  directions. 

a  1250  Owl  fy  Night.  174  Ich  habbe  on  brede  and  ek  on 
lengpe  Castel  god  on  mine  rise,  cizoo  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I, 
38/138  Ne  scholde  no  man  so  euene  a  provj  in  lengbe  and 
in  brede.  1297  R.  GLOCC.  (Rolls)  7911  pat  folc  ..  robbede 
Wircestressire  Tn  lengpe  &  in  brede.  a  1300  Cursor  &L 
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2130  pe  folk.. file!  be  werld  o  lenth  and  brede.  Ibid.  5027 
Lauerd  ..  pat  ..  taght  adam  on  lenth  and  wide.  13..  Sir 
Beues  537  (MS.  A)  A  fairer  child  neuer  i  ne  si},  Neiber  a 
lingt?e  ne  on  brade.  i"i35o  Will,  i'alcrne  3055  Deliver  pi 
londes  a^en  in  lengpe  &  'n  brede.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI,  A. 
in.  196  He  hedde  beo  lord  of  that  lond  in  lenkthe  and  in 
brede  [1377  —  B.  in.  202  A  lengthe  and  a  brede].  c  1375 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xiii.  (Marcus)  50  Of  al  pis  world,  lynth  & 
bred,  a  1400  Octouian  548  Ten  schypmen  to  londe  yede 
To  se  the  yle  yn  lengthe  and  brede.  c  1470  HKNKY  Wallace 
v.  20  About  the  park  thai  set  on  breid  and  lenth  . .  All 
likly  men.  1500-20  DUNBAK  Poems  Ixxii.  65  Unto  the  crose 
of  breid  and  lenth,  To  gar  his  lynimis  langar  wax.  1535 
COVERDALK  Gftt.  xiii.  17  Arise,  and  go  thorow  the  londe,  in 
(he  length  and  bredth  [1611  in  the  length  of  it,  and  in  the 
breadth  of  it]. 

c.  Phrases.    To  find,  get,  know  the  length  of  (a. 
person's)  foot:  see  FOOT  sb,  260.     The  length  of 
one's  nose,  tether;  see  NOSE,  TETHER. 

d.  with  a  and  //.  An  instance  of  this. 

1709  BERKELEY  '1'h.  I'nion  §  61  Inches,  feet,  &c.  are 
settled,  stated  lengths.  1838  Penny  Cycl.  XI.  153  'l  Given, 
the  area  of  a  parallelogram,  and  the  ratio  of  its  sides  ; 
required,  the  lengths  of  those  sides.  1853  SIK  H.  DOJ/GLAS 
Mint,  Bridges  (ed.  3^  229  Three  lengths  are  given  in  the 
above  table,  for  each  mean  girth. 

2.  Extent  from  beginning  to  end,  e.  g.  of  a  period 
of  time,  a  series  or  enumeration,  a  word,  a  speech 
or  composition.     •)•  In  length  of  time  \  in  course  of 
time. 

a  1240  S<t~vtcs  U'ltrdf  in  Cott .  Hom,  261  pe  mieane  blisse 
is  seouenfald  leng-V  of  lif.  13  ..  E.  E.  .{Hit.  /'.  \'>.  4J5 
pe  lenbe  of  Noe  lyf.  1340-70  Alc.v.  fy  Ditui.  444  To., 
leden  berinne  our  lif  be  K-ngpe  of  our  daies.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg. 
Saints  xxvi.  (Nycholas)  882  God  hym  lent  lynt  Si  space 
hyme  to  repent.  1523  LD.  UEUNKRS  Frviss,  I.  cccxxxij.  519 
The  lenght  uf  the  siege.  1577  tr.  Uitllingt'rs  Decades  t  1502) 
363  The  equinoctial!  is,  when  the  date  and  night  is  both  of 
one  length.  1697  UKYUKN  /  */V^.  Georg.  in.  273  In  length 
of  Time  produce  the  lab'ring  Yoke.  1726  LKUNI  Albert  is 
Archil.  I.  31/1  The  Stone  has  in  length  of  time  elided  up 
the  Mouth  of  the  Valley,  1860  MRS.  CARLYLK  Lett.  III.  34 
A  stay  of  any  length  there  would  not  suit  me  at  all.  Mod, 
The  chapters  of  the  book  are  very  unequal  in  length. 

b.  An  instance  of  this  ;  a  period  or  duration  of 
time,  esp.  a  long  period. 

1697  DKYDUN  I'irg.  Georg.  m.  717  After  such  a  length  of 
rowling  Years.  —  si-lucid  xn.  1280  She  drew  a  length 
of  sighs  [I,,  niiilta  gc»tcn*\.  1786  A.  GIB  Sao:  Contempt. 
I.  iv.  52  There  are  consistent  delays  of  it  for  various  lengths 
of  time.  1824-8  LANDOR  I  mag.  Cow.  Ser.  i.  \Vks.  1846  I. 
4  How  delightful  it  is  to  see  a  friend  after  a  length  of 
absence.  1838  J.  H.  NEWMAN  1'nr.  Scrnr.  (1839)  IV.  xx. 
348  He  had  to  bear  a  length  of  years  in  loneliness.  1877 
L.  MURKIS  Epic  I  fades  i.  8  The  weary  lengths  of  Time. 

3.  The  quality  or  fact  of  being  long;  opposed 
to  shortness,     f  Of  length  :  long. 

1388  WYCI.IF  Ps,  xci.  16,  I  schal  fille  hym  with  the  lengthe 
ofdaies[CovKRDALE&s6xilong(e  life].  1593811  A  KS.  Rick.  If, 
iv.  i.  i  r  Is  imt  my  arme  of  length,  That  reachelh  from  the 
rest  full  English  Court  As  farre  as  Callis.  1606  —  Tr.  .y  ( >. 
i.  iii.  136  To  end  a  tale  of  length.  1611  HIIU.K  Job  xii.  12 
With  the  ancient  is  wisedume,  and  in  length  of  dayes, 
vnderstanding.  1651  HOBBKS  I.cviath,  \\.  xxvi.  139  Such 
Customes  have  their  force,  onely  from  Length  of  Time.  1667 
MILTON  /'.  L.  XT.  778  Peace  would  have  crownd  With 
length  of  happy  days  the  race  of  man.  1762  Ln.  KAMKS 
Elem.  Crit.  (17741  H«  l6/|  Secondly,  the  length  of  an 
Hexameter  line  hath  a  majestic  air.  1805  Wom»sw.  Wag 
goner  n.  146  'A  bowl,  a  bowl  of  double  measure',  Cries 
Benjamin,  'a  draught  of  length  !'  Mod.  The  length  of  the 
journey  was  the  chief  objection  to  it. 

b.   Prolixity,  lengthiness.     Now  rare. 

1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  If,  v.  i.  94  Come,  come,  in  wooing 
Sorrow  let's  be  briefe,  Since  wedding  it,  there  is  such  length 
in  Griefe.  1606  —  Ant.  *  Cl.  iv.  xiv.  46,  I  will  o're-take  thee 
Cleopatra,  and  Weepe  for  my  pardon.  So  it  must  be,  for 
now  All  length  is  Torture.  1781  COWI-KR  Conversnt.  87  The 
clash  of  arguments  and  jar  of  words  . .  Decide  no  question 
with  their  tedious  length.  1791  HUKKE  Let.  Member  Nat. 
Assembly  Wks.  VI.  67  Excuse  my  length.  1875  JOUKIT 
Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  456  There  is  no  reason  why  brevity  should 
be  preferred  to  length. 

4.  A  distance  equal  to  the  length  of  something 
specified  or  implied.     At  arm's  length',  see  ABM 
sbl  2  b.     Cablets)  length  :  see  CAULK  sb.  2  c. 

1413  Pllgr,  Soivle  (Caxion  1483!  iv.  xxvi.  71  A  litel  hows 
whiche  hath  in  euery  side  skars  a  marines  lengthe.  1474 
Waterford  A  rch.  in  iot/1  Rep,  Hist.  MSS.  Cc»im.  App.  v. 
311  Within  the  laynth  of  a  myle  unto  the  citie.  n  1572 
KNOX  Hist.  Rff.  Wks.  1846!.  223  Nott  two  payre  of  boot 
lenthis  distant  frome  the  toune.  i6oa  SIIAKS.  Ham.  \\.  \.  88 
He  tooke  me  by  the  wrist,  and  held  me  hard  ;  Then  goes 
he  to  the  length  of  all  his  arme.  a  1674  CLARENDON  Hist. 
Reb,  xn.  §  89  When  they  come  within  little  more  than 
a  horse-length.  1686  J.  DUNTON  Lett.fr.  Neiv-Knff.  (1867) 
31  We  could  scarce  see  the  Ship's  length  before  us.  1717 
tr.  Frezier's  I'oy.  261  Adorn 'd  with  Porticos  of  Timber 
Work,  the  Length  of  the  Building.  1722  DH  WoKPlafut 
(1840)  19,  I  might  ..  have  gone  the  Length  of  a  ..  Street. 
1843  MACAULAY  Lays  Anc.  Rome,  Horatiiis  xl),  Six  spears 
lengths  from  the  entrance  Halted  that  deep  array.  1851 
MAYNK  REID  Scalp  Hunt.  xxxi.  241  They  had  got  the 
mustang  some  fifty  lengths  of  himself  out  on  the  prairie. 
1885  SIR  C.  P.  BUTT  in  Law  Times  Kef.LHl.  61/1  The 
look-out . .  saw  . .  at  a  distance  of  two  ship's  lengths,  a  red 
light  on  board  the  smack. 

b.  One's  length',    the  extent  of  one's  body  or 
form  from  head  to  foot  or  end  to  end. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  it.  (1590)  118  b,  Laying  all  her  faire 
length  vnder  one  of  the  trees.'  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  in.  ii. 
429  Kaintnesse  constraineth  me,  To  measure  out  my  length 
on  this  cold  bed.  1709  POPE  Ess.  Crit,  357  A  needless 
Alexandrine  ends  the  song  That,  like  a  wounded  snake, 
drags  its  slow  length  along.  1784  COWER  Task  vi.  74  The 


roof,  though  moveable  through  all  its  length  As  the  wind 
sways  it,  has  yet  well  sufficed.  1821  SHELLEY  Protneth. 
Unb.  iv.  567  The  serpent  that  would  clasp  her  with  his 
length.  1847  TKNNYSOX  Princess  v.  56  All  her  fair  length 
upon  the  ground  she  lay.  1870  RAMSAY  Reniin.  iv.  (ed.  18) 
81,  I  fell  all  my  length. 

c.  Sport.  The  measure  of  a  boat,  a  horse,  etc., 
engaged  in  a  race,  taken  as  a  unit  in  measuring 
the  amount  by  which  the  race  is  won. 

1664  BUTLKR  Hud.  \\.  in.  1 1  QQ  Left  danger,  fears,  and  foes, 
behind,  And  beat,  at  least  three  lengths,  the  uind.  1700 
PHYDEN  Cinyras  ^-  J/j  r.  381  Time  glides  along  with  un- 
discover'd  haste,  The  Future  but  a  Length  behind  the  past. 
1812  Sporting  Mag,  XXXIX.  186  This  was  a  most  excel 
lent  race,  and  only  won  by  a  length.  1834  ^\\-\>\\\^  Angler 
in  Wales  II.  116  Owen  ..  was  some  lengths  behind  in  the 
last  hundred  yartU.  1887  O.  W.  HOI.MKS  KXJ  Days  Europe 
\.  52  One  (horse]  slides  by  the  other,  half  a  length,  a  length, 
a  length  and  a  half.  1894  Times  19  Mar.  12  a  The  Oxford 
crew  won  by  three  and  a  half  lengths. 

5.  \Vith  a  demonstrative  or  other  defining  word  : 
Distance.  The  length  of:  as  far  as.  Now  Sc. 

c  1450  Merlin  161  Ye  myght  here  the  strokes  half  a  myle 
of  length.  ?«  1550  A/cry  J*'st  Mylncr  »/  A  iyug  ion  77  in 
Haxl.  E.  /'.  /'.  III.  10?  1  he  mylners  house  is  nt-re,  Not  the 
length  of  a  lande.  1578  HCNNIS  in  /Vir.  Dainty  Devices  -z 
They  be  the  lines  that  lead  the  length,  How  farre  my  race 
is  for  to  runne.  a  1674  CLARENDON  Hist.  Rel',  \  ill.  §  90  He 
[K,>se\J  had  marched  lo  the  length  of  Exciter.  1687  Loud. 
(,'a~;.  No.  2251  4  Which  we  had  scarce  done  when  the  other 
three  Ships  had  got  our  length.  i7a6SniiLYO(JKE  I'oy.  round 
II 'ortd  (1757)  7^  We  had  found  it  very  cokl,  before  wt 
came  this  length,  but  now  we  began  to  feel  the  extreme 
of  it.  1772-84  COOK  I'oy.  (1790)  IV.  1198  When  you  get 
that  length,  you  are  very  carefully .  .to  explore,  such  rivei> 
. .  a?s  may  appear  to  be  of  considerable  extent.  1870  RAMSAY 
Ri-mht.  v.  (ed.  jg)  1 1 1  The  loan  of  a  horse  '  the  length  '  of 
Highgate.  1886  K.  Oi.ii-HAM1  .\ew  English  I.  295  In  Scot 
land  they  say,  *  I  will  come  ymir  length  '. 
_Ai;.  1753  Sit>ts  Hi'ag.  Jan.  8  „•  That  [trtrity]  never  tame 
any  -u;d  length,  1837  CAHLYLK  Let.  28  Aug.  in  Atlantic 
Monthly  11898)  I, XXXII.  .^'i  You  do  not  say  that  the 
disorder  has  got  that  length  with  you. 

b.  Jig.  in  atlvb.  phrases  :  The  distance  or  extent 
to  which  one  'goes'  (in  a  line  of  action,  opinion, 
etc.  ;  the  degree  of  extremity  to  which  something 
is  'can led'.  Chiefly,  to  ^o  (to)  the  length  o/,  to 
go  a  {great )  etc.)  length^  to  go  ,a/t,  etc.)  lengths. 

1697  C'IH.LIKR  Iiiuiior.  Stagc\.  (1730;  6  The  Royal  Leonora 
..runs  a  Strange  Leniith  in  the  History  <->f  Love.  1718 
HICKKS  &:  NP;I.SON  J.  Kcttlcivell  in.  Ixvi.  351  Others  who 
could  not.. go  their  lengths.  1719  DK  KOK  Crusoe  \\.  x. 
(1840)  224  Tliey  had  not  come  to  tliat  length.  1749  FII:LI> 
iN(i  Ten  n  Jones  xvm.  viii,  I  think  you  went  length^  indeed. 
1779  HIMK  in  H.  Calderwood  Hume  (iSyS)  iii.  30  Your 
spirit  of  Controversy  ..  carries  you  hlr.inge  lengths.  1792 
WASHINGTON  Let.  Writ.  1891  XII.  177  When  matters  get 
to  such  lengths,  the  natural  inference  is,  that  both  sides 
have  strained  the  cords  beyond  their  bearing.  1844  DISRAELI 
(.\}Hitt£s/>y  vn.  iv,  He  would  go  ..  any  length*  for  his  party, 
1865  CARLYLK  Fredk.  C,t.  v.  vi.  (1872)  II.  104  The  cun- 
ningcst  of  men,  able  to  lie  to  all  lengths,  1875  JOWKTT 
/'/rtf<>  (ed.  2)  I.  404  They  do  not  go  the  length  uf  denying 
the  pre-exi-tence  of  ideas. 

t  6.  The  extent  of  space  within  which  it  is  pos 
sible  to  touch  or  act  upon  something;  reach.  Ods. 

c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  6573  Kr  he  be  led  out  of  lenght,  &  lo^t 
of  ymr  sight.  1608  SHAKS.  I'cr.  i.  S.  168  If  I  can  get  him 
within  my  Pistol's  length.  1628  DIGBV  /  "fy.  Medit.  11868) 
60  They  could  not  open  my  shippes  till  they  were  within 
halfe  the  length  of  our  ordinaunce. 

7.  Archery.  The  distance  to  whicli  an  arrow  must 
be  shot  in  order  to  hit  the  mark. 

1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph,  ii.  (Arb.>  106  Phi.  Howe  manye 
thynges  are  required  to  make  a  man  euer  more  hyt  the 
niarke?  Tox.  Twoo.  I'/ti.  Whiche  twoo?  fo.v.  Shot- 
inge  streyght  and  kepynge  of  a  lengthe,  It'iif.  150  The 
greatest  enemy  of  shootyng  is  the  wynde  and  the  wether, 
wherby  true  kepyng  a  lengthe  is  cliefely  hindred.  1801  T. 
ROBERTS  ling.  Bmvwan  290  Length^  the  distance  shot. 

8.  J'ros.  Quantity  (of  a  sound  or  syllable).    Also, 
long  quantity  (opposed  to  shortness). 

1762  LD.  KA.MES  Elcin.  C?vV.(i774)  II.ioThe  emotion  raised 
by  the  length  or  shortness,  the  roughness  or  smoothness,  of 
the  sound.  Ibid.  103  The  different  lengths  of  syllables,  i.e. 
the  difference  of  time  taken  in  pronouncing.  1884  A.  GOSSET 
fr.  Prosody  i.  i  Some  theorists  forbid  rhymes  between 
syllables,  whose  difference  of  length  is  marked  by  a  circum 
flex  accent. 

t  9.   =•-  LONGITUDE.  Obs. 

1581  W.  STAFFORD  Exam.  Compl.  \.  (1876)  24  Without 
knowledge  of  the  latitude  of  the  place  by  the  Poale,  and 
the  length,  by  other  starres. 

10.  Cricket.  The  proper  distance  for  pitching  a 
ball  in  bowling;    that  distance  which  constitutes 
a  good  pitch.     Also  =-  length  ball. 

1776  in  C.  C.  Clarke  Xyrcifs  Cricketers  Guide  (1888)  14 
Ye  bowlers,  .measure  each  step,  and  be  sure  pitch  a  length. 
1833  C.  C.  CLARKE  ibid.  4  How  to  stop  a  ball  dropped  rather 
short  of  a  length.  1850  '  HAT  '  Cricketer's  Man.  41  Good 
lengths  depend  entirely  on  the  pace.  1897  Daily  News 
18  June  2/6  Such  a  good  length  did  the  bowlers  keep  that 
during  the  first  half-hour  only  20  runs  were  made. 
II.  Concrete  senses. 

11.  a.  A  long  stretch  or  extent. 

1595  SHAKS.  John  i.  i.  105  Large  lengths  of  seas  and 
shores  Betweene  my  father,  and  my  mother  lay.  c  1600  — 
Scnn.  xliv.  To  leape  large  lengths  of  miles.  1697  DRVDES 
Virg.  Georg.  iv.  415  That  length  of  Region,  and  large  Tract 
of  Ground.  1709  POPE  Ess.  Crit.  222  From  the  bounded 
level  of  our  mind  Short  views  we  take,  nor  see  the  lengths 
behind.  1715-20  —  Hind  n.  649  Down  their  broad  shoulders 
falls  a  length  of  hair.  1784  COWPER  Task  \.  252  Not  dis 
tant  far,  a  length  of  colonnade  Invites  us.  Ibid,  iv.  355  He 


LENGTH. 

whip.    1847  TI.NNYSON  Prin 
cess  i.  3  With  lengths  of  yellow  ringlet,  like  a  girl. 

b.  A  piece  of  a  certain  or  distinct  length,  esp. 
one  cut  off  or  separable  from  a  larger  piece. 

1645  Kec.  Dcdhant^  Mass.  (1892)  III.  112  Samll  Milles 
hath  Hbertie  to  cut  400  lengthes  of  hoopes  poles  on  the 
common.  1683  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.,  Printing  ii.  f  2  The 
Compositer  may  cut  them  into  such  Lengths  as  his  Work 
requires.  1703  —  Mech.  Extrc.  247  Line  Pins  of  Iron, 
with  a  length  of  Line  on  them  about  sixty  feet  in  length. 
1832  HT.  MARTINBAU  Hill\  Valley  iii.  37  Cut  into  lengths 
like  twigs.  1851  Hlustr.  CataL  Gt,  Exhib.  328  The  struc 
ture  is  in  separate  lengths,  each  having  an  independent 
spring. 

12.  Theatr.  slang.  A  portion  of  an  actor's  part, 
consisting  of  forty-two  lines. 

1736  FIKLDING  Pasquin  i.  Wks.  1882  X.  129,  I  have  a  part 
in  both  too ;  I  wish  any  one  else  had  them,  tor  they  are  not 
seven  lengths  put  together.  1838  DICKENS  Nic/t.  Nick. 
x.x  iii,  I've  got  a  part  of  twelve  lengths  here,  which  I  must 
be  up  in  tomorrow  night.  1865  LD.  BROUGHTON  in  EH  in. 
Rev.  CXXXIII.  293  Kean  said  [1-1815]  that  *  lago  was 
three  lengths  longer  than  Othello'.  A  length  is  forty-two 
lines. 

13.  Brewing.  (See  quot.  1830.) 

1741  I,ond,  A-  Country  Brew.  \.  red.  4)  71  It  is  the  common 
Length  I  made  for  that  Purpose.  1743  Jl>id.  n.  (ed,  2)  129 
In  making  your  Length  short,  and  then  making  it  longer 
with  Small-fieer.  1830  M.  DONOVAN  Doni.  Econ.  I.  159 
A  . .  copper  boiler,  . .  sufficiently  large  to  ..  boil  each  of  the 
lengths  drawn  from  the  different  mashings.  ..  Uy  the  word 
lengths  the  brewer  means  the  quantity  of  wort  drawn  off 
from  a  certain  quantity  of  malt. 
III.  Phrases. 

14.  At  length,     a.  To  or  in  the  full  extent; 
fully,  in  full;  without  curtailment.     Also  at  f  nil, 
great,  some,  etc.  length,     f  Rarely,  at  the  length. 

c  1500  Sc.  Poem  Heraldry  30  in  Q.  Eliz.  Acad.  94  The 

..most  pppulus,  mortal  were,  wes  at  thebes  quhiche  at 
linth  I  did  write,  c  1530  I.n.  RKRNERS  Arth.  Lyt.  Bryt. 

157  Whan  Arthur  had  red  wel  at  length  these  letters.     1530 

BAYNTON  in  Paher.  Introd.  12  Whiche  thyng  for  substan 
tives,  he  declare  th  some  thyng  at  the  length  in  his  thyrde 
boke.  1567  Gude  <y  Godlie  Ball.  (S.  T.  S.)  16  The  Cate- 
chismnsbuke  Declairis  it  at  lenth.  1713  STEELE  English 
man  No.  4.  28  The  Fellow  talks  of  Rogue  and  Rascal  at 
full  Length.  1727  SWIFT  Let.  E'ig.  Tongue  Wks.  1755  II. 
i.  188  The  words  pronounced  at  length  sounded  faint  and 
languid.  1827  JAKMAN  Powetfs  Devises  (ed.  3)  II.  91  Lord 
F.ldon,  though  lie  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  other  ques 
tion,  did  not  advert  to  this.  1838  TKEVELVAX  in  Life 
Mac  an  lay  (1876)  II.  vii.  33  Mncaulay  gives  his  impressions 
at  greater  length.  1882  J.  H.  BI.UNT  Rcf.  Ch.  Eng.  II.  138 
Gardiner  spoke  at  some  length  respecting  the  Holy  Sacra 
ment.  1886  Athen&ntn  30  Oct.  559/3  While  Australia  is 
described  at  length,  the  development  of  Canada  since  the 
Peace  is  hardly  mentioned. 

b.  After  a  long  time;  at  or  in  the  end;  in  the 
long  run.  f  Also  at  the  length. 

1525  Ln.  BERNERS  Froiss.  (1812'  II.  xxiv.  64  They  were 
all  withdrawal  into  the  castell,  for  they  knewe  well  at 
length  the  towne  wolde  nat  holde.  1526  SKKLTON  Magnyf. 
1275  Kuer  at  the  length  I  make  hym  lese  moche  of  theyr 
strength.  1548  UUALI.,  etc.  Eras  HI.  Par.  Mark  i.  117  To 
come  at  the  length  to  highest  perfection.  1590  SPENSER 
F.  Q.  i.  i.  ii  At  length  it  brought  them  to  a  hollowe  cave. 
1611  BIBLI-:  Prar.  xxix.  21  He  that  delicately  brin^eth  vp 
hU  seruant  from  a  child,  shall  haue  him  become  his  spnnc 
at  the  length.  1631  MAStflNGER  Emperor  East  in.  iv,  This 
was  the  mark  I  aimed  at;  and  I  glory,  At  the  length,  you 
so  conceive  it.  1671  Mn. TON  P.  A*,  iv.  506  Of  thy  birth  at 
length,  Amiounc't  by  Gabriel,  with  the  first  I  knew.  1753 
WASHINGTON  Jrnl.  Writ.  1889  I.  31  They  ..  pressed  for 
Admittance  . .  which  at  Length  was  granted  them.  1768 
FOOTK  Devil  on  2  Slicks  in.  Wks.  1790  II.  271  Thou  wilt 
find,  at  the  length,,  .that  the  first  will  do  us  best  service. 
1864  TKNSVSOS  En.  Ard.  210  At  length  she  spoke,  'O 
Enoch  !  you  are  wise'. 

f  c.  ,<z  At  a  distance ;  (£)  in  an  extended  line  ; 
tandem-fashion  ;  (c}  of  a  portrait  =  FULL  LENGTH  i . 

c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xv.  503  Now  no  more  Our  fight 
must  stand  at  length  [Gr.  airoornSdc],  but  close.  1628 
DIG  BY  I'oy.  Mcdit.  (1868)  60,  I  had  so  fitted  my  selfe  that, 
gallies  could  not  hurt  mee  att  length.  1642  FUI.I.KK  Holy 
•V  Prof.  St.  i.  viii.  20  As  he  is  good  at  hand,  so  is  he  good 
at  length.  1715  L<md,  Gaz.  No.  5384/10  Drawing  any 
Carriage  with  more  than  five  Horses  at  Length.  1786  W. 
HERBERT  Ames  Typogr.  Antiq.  II.  1287  A  copper-plate 
portrait  of  Chaucer,  at  length,  with  his  pedigree  and  arms. 
d.  With  the  body  fully  extended,  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  body  or  the  limbs.  Now  usually  at 
(one's}  full  length. 

1607  TOPSELI.  Fonr-f.  Brasts  (16581  19  When  they  sleep 
they  lie  at  length.  1613  Pi RCHAS  Pilgrimage*  Dcscr.  India 
(1864)  7  [They]  pray  vpon  the  earth,  with  their  armes  and 
legs  at  length  out.  1667  FI.AVEL  Saint  Indeed  (1754)  120 
The.  .serpent ..  is  never  seen  at  his  full  length  till  dying. 
1809  MAI.KIN  Gil  Bias  iv.  vi.  p  4  We.  .discovered  two  men 
stretched  at  their  length  in  the  street.  1818  BYRON  Juan 
1.  xc,  He  threw  Himself  at  length.  1887  BOWEN  Vi>-g. 
Eclog.  vr.  14  Laid  at  his  length  in  a  cavern,  Silenus  slum 
bering  sound. 

t!5.  In  length,  a.  Lengthwise,  b.  To  the 
full  length  or  extent.  O.  To  a  long  distance  ;  for 
a  long  time.  Obs. 

c  1400  Lan franc's  Ci  rurg.  45  If  bat  a  senewe  were  woundid 
in  lenkbe  [Add.  MS.  in  lengbe,  L.  fir  longu»i\  1580 
BLUNDHVIL  Cut  ing  Horses  Dis.  Ixxxvii.  37  b,  The  Horse 
will  forsake  his  meat,  and  will  stand  stretching  himselfe 
in  length,  and  neuer  couet  to  lie  downe.  1581  SAVII.E 
Tacitus'  Agric.  (1612)  198  Agricola.  .fearing,  lest  he  should 
be  assailed  on  the  front  and  flanckes  both  at  one  instant, 
displaied  his  army  in  length  [L.  diducfis  ordinibtt$\.  1607 
TOI-SELL  l-our-f.  Beasts  757  Their  position  runneth  all  in 
length.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  A'«w.  ix.  [x.l  5  But  if  the 
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trumpeting  .sound  in  length  am!  with  a  broken  tune  [Vulg. 
si  auteni  prolixior  atque  concisus  clangor  incrcpuerit\ 

t 16.  On  length,  a.  At  length,  finally,  b.  To 
a  distance,  away.  c.  To  the  full  extent  of  the 
body.  Obs. 

£-893  K.  /KLKRED  Oros.  in.  .\i.  §  3  On  lengSe  mid  him  he 
be^eat  ealle  ba  eastlond.  c  1220  Htstiary  552  Wo  so 
listneo1  deueles  lore,  on  lengSe  it  sal  him  rewen  sore.  13. . 
Gaw.  $  Gr.  Knt.  1231  My  lorde  &  his  ledez  ar  on  lenpe 
faren.  1340  HAM  POLE  Pr.  Consc.  7946  pe  lyght  of  be  son.. 
May  fleghe  fra  be  est  tylle  be  west  on  lenthe.  1387-8  T. 
USK  Test.  Lore  n.  xiv.  (Skeat)  1.  09  She  streight  her  on 
length  and  rested  a  while,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  8179  Tristly 
may  Troiell  tote  ouer  the  walle,  And  loke  vpon  lenght,  er 
his  loue  come.  Ibid.  13561  Fowle  folowet  the  hert,  Thurgh 
the  londes  on  lenght.  c  1440  York  Myst.  xxxvi.  379  Laie 
hym  on  lenthe  on  bis  lande.  c  2450  Bk.  Curtasye  188  in 
Babces  Bk.,  Fro  stryf  and  bate  draw  be  on  lengbe. 

17.  f  To  draw  (out}  in,  into,  at,  or  on  length : 
to  prolong,  protract ;  rarefy  with  personal  obj.  = 
to  delay,  prolong  the  stay  of  (o&s.).  Now  only  to 
draw  out  to  a  great,  etc.  length. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  5806  He  sal  me  drau  wit  lite  and  lenth 
[Gott.  lith  and  lenkith,  Trin.  drawe  forb  on  lengbe].  ^1375 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxix.  (Placidas}  9  Men  cesis  . .  to  spedful 
.pennance  to  begyne,  bot  drawU  It  erare  in  to  lynth,  til  of 
his  body  ful^eis  strinth.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  107/1  To  Drawe 
on  longe  or  on  lenght,  crastinare^  prolongare,  differ  re. 
1565  Cooi'EK  Thesaurus,  Ambages, — a  circuite  of  woordes, 
a  tale  drawen  in  length.  1589  PUTTFNHAM  Eng.  Poesie  n. 
xii.  (Arb.)  134  A  sound  is  drawen  at  length  either  by  the 
infirmitie  of  the  toung  [etc.].  1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  I',  in.  ii. 
23,  I  speak  too  lon^,  but  'tis  to  peize  the  time.. and  to  draw 
it  out  in  length,  To  stay  you  from  election.  1611  P.IBI.E 
Ps.  xxxvi.  10  O  continue  [inarg.  draw  out  at  length]  thy 
louing  kindnesse  vnto  them.  1611  COTGR.,  Aloitger,  to., 
draw  out  in  length,  a  17x3  EI.I.WOOD  Autobiog.  (1714)30, 
I  Prayed  often,  and  drew  out  my  Prayers  to  a  great  length. 
1787  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  II.  191  They  will  draw  their 
negotiations  into  length.  1893  Temple  Bar  XCIX.  68  Break 
fast  was  drawn  out  to  a  most  unusual  length. 

IV.  18.  att;-ib.  and  Comb. :  length  ball 
Cricket,  a  ball  pitched  a  '  length  *  (see  sense  10) ; 
t  length  compass,  ?a  ship's  Mog'  (see  quot.); 
f  length  keeping  Archery  (see  sense  7). 

"833  C.  C.  CI.AKKK  Aj'»v«V  cricketer's  Guide  (\8&$)  19 
The  reaching  in  to  stop  a  *length-ball  will  prevent  it  from 
rising  or  twisting.  1851  Pv CROFT  Cricket  Field  vii.  99 
All  bnlls  that  can  be  bowled  are  reducible  to  '  length 
balls'  and  'not  lengths'.  1627  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Lit. 
de  Fabr.  Maehin.  Atilitar.  Wks.  11711)  235  {List  of  D.'s 
inventions}  Instrumentum  quoddam,  quo  itineris  marini 
quantitas  exacte  supputatur,  &  longitudinis  locorum  difTer- 
entue.  .M*j*o6eiKTTj<,  vulgo  le  *Length  Compass  appellatur. 
1545  ASCHAM  Toxopk.  \\.  {Arb.)  151  Howe  mucne  it  [the 
wynde]  wyll  alter  his  shoote,  e.vther  in  *lengthe  kepyiige, 
or  els  in  streyght  shotynge. 

t  Length,  v.  Obs.     [f.  LENGTH  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  lengthen,  prolong. 

a  1300  Cursor  M,  5400  Now  haue  we  noght  ware-wit  we 
mai  Lenght  our  Hue  wit  fra  bis  dal.  !i>id.  21099  Thomas 
soght  bat  e^trin  thede  . .  And  tar  lie  lent  hid  his  .sermon, 
Hituix-and  til  his  passion.  Ibid.  28850  Almus.  .it  lenkithes 
man  in  life  to  lende.  c  1350  Will.  Palcme  4553  LengbeJ? 
now  my  lif  for  loue  of  heuene  king.  1393  I.AXGU  /'.  /'/.  C. 
xxi.  53  And  beden  hym  drynke  Hus  de^  to  lette  and  hus 
dayes  lengthen.  <  1440  Jacob's  M'ell  196  Lengthc  (>ou  be 
handyl  of  \>\  penauns  wyth  his  iiij.  spanne  of  lengthe,  bat  is, 
of  restitucyoun.  a  1450  Story  Alexander  in  Alexander 
(18861  281  Howe  might  a  man  make  other  mennes  liues 
euerlastyng  whan  he  may  not  lennthe  bys  awne  life  one 
hoiire  ?  1513  DOUGLAS  sEncis  n.  xi.  [x.J  139  Gif  goddis 
likit  lynth  my  life  langar  space.  1530  PALSGR.  606/1,  I 
length  a  thyng,  I  make  it  longer,/*-  nlongis.  16x0  I)ANIEL 
Tethys  Festiv.  F  3  b,  \Vhen  your  eyes  haue  done  their  part, 
Thought  must  length  it  in  the  hart,  c  1614  SIR  \V.  Me  RE 
Dido  $  sEneas  n.  472  A  rod  he  bears,  by  which  he  .. 
Lenthes  and  abridges  life,  as  he  desires.  16*2  J.  TAYLOR 
(Water  P.)  Welter-Cormorant  Wks.  (1630^  in.  5/2  Drinke 
was  ordain'd  to  length  mans  fainting  breath. 

2.  intr.  To  become  longer. 

c  1400  tr.  Secret  a  Secret. ^  Co'1.  Lordsh.  74  In  bat  tyme  be 
nyght  lenghthys,  J/e  days  shorten  1574  HOI'KNE  Regiment 
for  Sea  Introd.  (1577)  C  ij  b,  The  day  dooth  . .  length  and 
short  according  unto  the  swift nesse  and  slownesse  of  the 
Sunnes  declination. 

Lengtlied  Oerjl-t),  a.  rare.  [f.  LKNGTH  sb. 
+  -ED^.]  Having  length  ;  only  in  Comb.,  as  equal' 
lengthed*  t  well-lengthcd. 

1494  FABYAN  Citron,  vi.  clvi.  144  His  body  was  .viii.  foote 
long,  and  his  armes  and  lesgys  well  lengthed  and  strengthed 
after  the  proporcion  of  y*  body.  1870  Conteinp.  Ker.  XIV. 
622  To  the  version  there  given  we  prefer,  as  more  equal- 
lengthed  and  compact,  Mr.  Garnelt's  version. 

Lengthen  (le'nh'n),  v.  Also  6  Sc.  lenthin, 
7  lenthen.  [f.  LENGTH  sb. ;  cf.  LENGTH  v.  and 

-EX  'r'.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  longer,  increase  the  length  of, 
whether  in  material  or  immaterial  sense ;  to  elon 
gate,  prolong,  protract.  Also  with  out  (t  rarely  on}. 

1500-20   DUNBAR  Poems  Ixix,  6  Quhen  that    the    nycht 
dois  lenthin  houris.     1555  EDEN  Df fades  215  All  suche  as 
say  led  towards  the  West  dyd    greatly  lengthen   the   day. 
'593  SHAKS.  2  fien.  I'i,  i.  ii.  12  Put  forth  thy  hand,  reach    I 
at  the  glorious  Gold.     What,  is  't  too  short?     He  lengthen    ; 
it  with  mine.     1602  MARSTON  Ant.  fy  Mel.  in.  Wks.  1856  I.    ! 
43  This  vengeance  ..  will  lengthen   out  My  daies  tinmea- 
suredly.     1611  ]!IHLK  i  AYw^jiii.  14  Then  I  will  lenuthen  thy 
dayes.     1614-15^^.  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886* 
II.  487  For  lenthning  a  wymble.     c  1700  To  Celia  in  Colt. 
Poems  54,  I  must  to  lengthen  on  the  Pleasure  Dwell  on 
thy  Lips,  and  Kiss  by  leisure.    1711  ADUISON  Sfiect.  No.  112 
p  3  Sometime*  he  will  be   lengthening  out  a  Verse  in  the 
Singing-Psalms,  half  a  Minute  after  the  rest  of  the  congre- 
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gallon  have  done  with  It.  1712  W.  ROGERS  I'oy.  5  We 
leiigtricii'd  our  Mizen-Mast  four  Foot  and  a  half.  1797 
MRS.  RADCI.IFFE  Italian  i.  (1826)  6  He  lengthened  his  visit 
till  there  was  no  longer  an  excuse  for  doing  so.  1805 
WORDSW.  Prelude  xiii.  317  The  bare  white  roads  Lengthen 
ing  in  solitude  their  dreary  line.  1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  fy 
It.  Drills.  (1872)  I.  35  The  corridor  was  of  immense  length, 
and  seemed  to  lengthen  itself  before  us.  1875  JOWETT 
Plato  (ed.  2*  V.  101  The  life  of  peace  is  that  which  men 
should  chiefly  desire  to  lengthen  out  and  improve.  1885 
Spectator  18  July  945/2  Twenty-nine  such  works  are  enu 
merated,  and  the  list  might  be  lengthened. 
b.  with  reference  to  phonetic  quantity. 

1666  [see  LENGTHENING  t'bl.  sb.\.  1755  JOHNSON  Gram., 
Of  Vowels,  It  [E]  does  not  always  lengthen  the  foregoing 
vowel,  as  glove,  live,  give.  1891  H.  BRADLEY  Stratmatins 
ME.  Diet.  Pref.  p.  vtii,  A  short  vowel  which  has  been 
lengthened  by  position. 

fc.  Used  for  :  To  eke  out,  cause  to  last  longer. 
Also  with  out.  Obs. 

1670  NARBOROUGH  in  Ace.  Sat.  Late  I'oy.  i.  (1711)  56,  I  do 
intend  to  salt  up  a  quantity  of  each,  to  carry  to  Sea  with 
me  tu  lengthen  out  my  Provisions.  1712  W.  ROGERS  Voy. 
255  We  agreed  for  the  Gallapagos  to  get  Turtle  to  lengthen 
our  Provisions.  1748  Anson's  I'oy.  n.  viii.  220  We  took  a 
number  of  them  [green  turtle]  with  us  to  sea,  which  proved 
of  great  service,  .in  lengthning  out  our  store  of  provision. 

2.   ititr.  To  become  longer. 

1695  LOCKE  Further  Consid.  Value  Money  21  One  may  as 
well  make  a  Yard,  whose  parts  lengthen  and  shrink,  as  [eic.]. 
1707  Curios,  in  Hnsb.  <f-  Gard.  257  The  stems  will  soon  show 
themselves,  and  lengthen.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  xxiv.  408  His 
breath  lengthens,  and  his  pulses  beat.  1798  LANDOR  Gebir 
i.  205  And  eyes  that  languished,  lengthening,  just  like  love. 
1813  SHELLEY  Q.  Mab  v.  52  The  chain  That  lengthens  as 
it  goes.  1877  MARCH  Gram.  Anglo-Saxon  26  Under  the 
accent  the  simple  vowels  a,  i,  v,  lengthen  by  prefixing  a 
and  a.  1878  M.  A.  BROWN  Nadesckda  82  Daylight  fades, 
the  shadows  slowly  lengthen. 
b.  Mil.  (See  quot.) 

1802  JAMES  Milit.  Diet.,  To  lengthen  out,  in  a  military 
sen^e,  means  to  stride  out. 

Hence  f  Le-ng-thener. 

^1560  Misogonns  iv.  i.  158  (Brand!  Quellen  482)  Thou  art 
the  lengtlmer  of  my  lif,  the  curar  of  my  care. 

Lengthened  lie*nj>'nd)l]$fl/.fl.    [f.  LENGTHEN 

v.  +  -EI>  *.]  Made  longer.  Also,  extended  in 
duration,  prolonged,  long;  (of  compositions,  etc.) 
extending  to  gre.it  length,  lengthy. 

1594  SHAKS.  AY(//.  ///,  i.  iii.  208  After  many  length'ned 
howtes  of  griefe.  1611  — Cyinb.  v.  iii.  i3Coward>  lining  To 
dye  with  length  ned  shame.  1705  BOSMAS  Guinea  260  Is 
not  this  Letter  fairly  lengthened?  . .  Wherefore  'tis  high 
time  to  end  the  same.  1728-46  THOMSON  Spring  4^1  At 
once  he  darts  along.  Deep-struck,  and  runs  out  all  the 
lengthened  line.  1776-96  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3) 
II.  498  Seeds  crowned  with  the  hairy  lengthened  styles. 
1788  J.  MAY  Jrnl.  <y  Lett.  (1873)  67,  I  am  too  busy  to  make 
lengthened  remarks.  1854  SCOFKERN  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sti.t 
Chew,  251  Professor  Faraday  undertook  a  lengthened  in 
vestigation  of  the  theory.  1861  GLADSTONE  Sp.  15  Apr. 
F  inane.  Statem.  (1863'!  Ji8  Before  absolutely  closing  this 
lengthened  ret  rospect,  I  must  say  [etc.  ].  1871  SMI  LES 
Charac.  ii.  (18761  49  After  a  lengthened  interview. 

Lengthening (le-nb'nin^,^/.^.  [f..  LENGTHEN 
v.  +  -ING  i.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  LENGTHEN. 

*573  HAKLT  Ak>.  L  280  The  lengthning  of  the  dayes. 
1611  BIBLE  Dan.  iv.  27.  1663  GERBIEK  Counsel  F  v  a,  You 
inight . .  have  been  invited  for  the  lengthening  of  her  dayes 
in  this  world.  1666  DRYDES  Ann.  Mirab.  Pref.,  Besides  so 
many  oth£t  helps  of  grammatical  figures,  for  the  lengthen 
ing  or  abbreviation  of  them  [syllables].  1748  Ansvn'a  I'oy. 
n.  iii.  148  The  lengthning  of  the  long-boat.  1853  MARKIIAM 
.Skoda's  Auscult.  169  A  rapid  contraction  of  the  organ  is 
not  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  lengthening  of  the  aorta. 
1869  A.  J.  KLI.IS  E.  E.  P routine,  i.  13  The  use.  .of  the  long 
mark  (-)  for  the  lengthening  of  vowels  generally  short. 

b.  attrib. 

1860  H.  STUART  Seaman's  Catech.  66  They  are  distin 
guished  as.  .futtocks,  top  timbers,  and  lengthening  timbers. 
1879  Cassc/fs  Teckn.  Editc.  I.  12/2  A  '  lengthening-bar  '. .  is 
an  extra  brass  rod,  which  fits  into  the  socket  in  the  leg  of 
the  compa-s. 

Iiengthening(le-nb'nin),///.  a.  [f.  LENGTHEN 
v.  +  -ING  ^.J  That  lengthens,  in  senses  of  the  vb. 

1764  GOI.DSM.  Trot1.  10  My  heart  . .  drags  at  each  remove 
a  lengthening  chain.  1797  MKS.  RADCI.IKI  E  Italian  vii,  He 
heard  only  the  lengthening  echoes  of  his  own  voice.  1865 
T.  H.  NEWMAN  Gerontins  §  2  Is  this  peremptory  severance 
Wrought  out  in  lengthening  measurements  of  space?  /t  1879 
B.  HARTE  Lost  Galleon  141  To  cut  a  lengthening  story  short. 

Iie'ngthenment.  rare.  [f.  LENGTHEN  v.  + 
-MENT.J  The  fact  of  being  lengthened. 

1814  Ann.  Reg.,  Ckron.  300  Mr.  Park,  for  the  defence, 
admitted  the  lengthenment  of  the  risk  by  [etc.]. 

LengthfcUJe'ij)>iur,a.  Poet.  (Now  rare.)  [f. 
LENGTH  sb.  +  -FCL.]  Of  great  length,  long. 

ci6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad  XL  182  He  . .  shooke  his  lengthfull 
dart.  i6ai  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met.  xiv.  (1626)  295  The 
lengthfull  keele.  1715-10  POPE  Iliad  xi.  359  The  driver 
whirl-;  his  lengthful  thong.  1855  SINGLETON  I'irgil  I.  30 
The  latest  stage  Of  such  a  lengthful  life  ! 

Lengthily  (le-nj-ili;,  adv.  [f.  LENGTHY  a.  + 
-I,Y  -.]  In  a  lengthy  manner;  at  length. 

1787  JEFFERSON  H'rit.  '1859)  II.  334,  I  have  written  some 
what  lengthily  to  Mr.  Madison.  1817  Blackiv.  Mag.  XXI. 
729  Informing  her  very  lengthily, — to  borrow  an  American 
ism.,  that  her  father  has  promised  her  hand.  1866  GEO. 
ELIOT F\  Holt  II.  xvi.  33  The  reasons  against  it  need  not 
be  urged  lengthily.  1886  Mancli.  Exam.  21  May  5/4  The 
case  was  lengthily  and  learnedly  argued  on  both  sides. 

LengthineSS  (le-rjbines  .  [f.  LENGTHY  a.  + 
-NESS.J  The  quality  of  being  lengthy  ;  piolixity. 


LENGTHING. 

[1812  1.  POI.LI-XFRN  in  Examiner  28  Dec.  828/2  (lnpsendo- 
an/taic  spelling)  If  the  (.Jedyng  bee  of  ordynane  longthy- 
nesse.J  1829  HENTHAM  Justice  <V  Cod.  J'etit.,  Abr.  Petit. 
Justice  31  In  lengthiness  of  delay,  .vying  with,  .the  equity 
courts.  1863  LYITOX  Caxtoniana  I.  ix.  144  Oratory,  like 
the  Drama,  abhors  lengthiness.  1871  KAULE  PhiloL  /:'«£. 
Tongue  §  658  If  we  want  to  see  lengthiness  of  language 
carried  out  to  an  extreme  and  exaggerated  development. 
1875  MASKELL  Ivories  v.  44  Characterised  by  .'haipness  and 
nieagreness  of  form,  and  lengthiness  of  proportion. 

t  Le'iigthiiig,  M.  sb.  Obs.  [f.  LENGTH  v.  + 
-ING!.]  .=  LENGTHENING  vbl.  sb. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxvi.  (Baf>ti$ta)  223  [>at  tyme  of 
l>e  ^ere  . .  quhene  (;at  ]>e  dais  takis  linthynge.  c  1450  HOL- 
LASH  llowlat  34  liot  all  thar  names  to  nevyn  as  now  it  nocht 
neid  is,  It  war  prolix  t  and  Ung,  and  lent  lung  of  space.  1493 
Bury  Wills  ..Camden)  85  All  the  resydew  of  mony..I  wyll 
jt  be  bestow  yd  vpon  the  lengthyng  of  the  north  yle.  1543 
Privy  Purse  Exp.  P'cess  Mary  (1831 )  1 14  Payed  to  Mabell 
the  goldesmyth  for  the  lenghtyng  of  a  girdle  of  goldesmyth 
worke,  and  a  pomandur  Ixixj.  1595  in  Norf.  Antiq.  Mis- 
cell.  (1883)  II.  330  Pd  for  the  Lengthing  of  owle  bares  ij*. 

Le'llgthsome,^.  rare.  [f.LENGTH^.  +  -SOME.] 
Lengthy.  Hence  Le  ng"thsoineness. 

1836  in  Frasers  Mag.  (1837)  XV.  6n  We  have  here  the 
fanatic  Newton's  lengthsome  letters.  1849  ROCK  Ch.  of 
Fathers  IV.  iv.  21  This  music  of  the  Alleluia  at  the  gradual, 
in  losing  its  lengthsomeness,  also  lost  its  name. 

t  Le'ngthway.  Obs.     [f.  LENGTH  sb.  +  \VAY.] 

The  direction  of  the  length  of  something.  Only 
used  in  advb.  phrase  (the  lengthway  of .  .  .),  and 
attrib.  (quasi-a^'.)  =  LENGTHWISE  a. 

1691  T.  H[ALE]  Ace.  New  Invent.  121  The  three  perpen 
dicular  length-way  sections  following.  1763  Museum  Rusti- 
cuin  I.  3  A  notch,  in  which,  .lies  the  end  of  a  pole,  the  length 
way  of  the  frame. 

Lengthways  (le'rjjnv^z),  adv.  [f.  as  prec. 
with  advb.  -*.]  In  the  direction  of  the  length. 

1599  H.  BUTTES  Dyetsdrie  Dinner  M  4  b,Cut  lengthwayes 
in  halfes,and  applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feete.  1634-5  BKKKK- 
TON  Trav.  (Chetham  Soc.)  45  A  long  table  . .  placed  length 
ways  in  an  aisle  which  stands  over  across  the  church.  1753 
HOGARTH  Anal.  Beauty  x.  53  Imagine  the  horn,  .to  be  cut 
lengthways  by  a  very  fine  saw.  1822  COI,ERIIK;K  Lett.t 
Cowers,  etc.  xxvi.  II.  68  A  hollow  tube  split  lengthways. 
1865  LUBBOCK  Preh.  Times  xv.  (1878)  561  The  ornaments 
of  the  chiefs  are  actually  pierced  lengthways. 
fb.  quasi-J^.  Obs. 

1702  Providence  Rec,  (1894)  V.  168  The  lengthwayes  of 
the  said  land  lieing  Eastward  and  westward.  1703  I  hid.  150 
The  lengthwayes  of  this  sd  Piece  of  land  last  mentioned 
Also  lieth  Northward  and  southward. 

Lengthwise  (le-ijjnvaiz),  adv.  and  a.  [See 
-WISE.]  A.,  adv.  =  LENGTHWAYS. 

'  1580  JEFFERIE  Bugbears  in.  iii.  in  Archiv  Stud.  new. 
Sj>r.  (1897)  90  Slend  thys  square  sticke  length-wyse  in-to 
two.  1774  GOLUSM.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  362  Beginning  about 
two  degrees  north  of  the  line  and  so  downward  length 
wise  for  about  a  thousand  miles.  184*  Act  5  «V  6  I'ict. 
c- 79  §  T3  Allowing  for  every  passenger.. a  space. .of  six 
teen  inches,  measuring  in  a  straight  line  lengthwise  on 
the  front  of  each  seat.  1894  HALL  CAINE  Manxman  iv. 
viii.  228  The  child  slept,  and  Grannie  put  it  on  the  pillow 
turned  lengthwise  at  Kate's  side. 

B.  adj.  Following  the  direction  of  the  length ; 
longitudinal. 

1871  TYLOR  Prim.  Cult.  I.  112  Lengthwise  splits  mean 
going  on  well.  1878  W.  K.  CLIFFORD  Dynamics  132  The 
component  velocity  of  any  point  on  the  [moving]  line  may 
be  called  the  lengthwise  velocity  of  the  line.  1891  C.  JAMES 
Rom.  Rigmarole  133  That  wretched  driver.. was  reposing 
in  a  sort  of  doubled-up,  lengthwise  position. 

Lengthy  (Ie-n.J>i\  #•  Also  9  lengthey.  [f. 
LENGTH  sb.  +  -Y.  Before  the  igth  c.  found  only  in 
American  writers  ;  in  many  of  the  early  British  in 
stances  it  is  referred  to  as  an  -Americanism, 

We  have  TO  examples  from  Jefferson  between  1782  and 
1786;  Washington  and  A.  Hamilton  also  use  the  word 
very  frequently.  T.  Paine  (quot.  1796),  though  of  English 
birth,  resided  much  in  America.] 

Characterized  by  length  ;  having  unusually  great 
length,  a.  Of  compositions,  speeches,  discussions, 
etc. :  Extending  to  a  great  length  ;  often  with  re 
proachful  implication,  prolix,  tedious.  Hence  occas. 
of  a  writer  or  speaker. 

J759  J-  ADAMS  Diary  3  Jan.,  I  grow  too  minute  and 
lengthy.  1773  FRANKLIN  Lett.  Wks.  1887  V.  190  An  un 
willingness  to  read  any  thing  about  them  [such  remote 
countries  as  America]  if  it  appears  a  little  lengthy.  1793 
Brit.  Critic  Nov.  286  We  shall,  at  all  times,  with  pleasure, 
receive  from  our  transatlantic  brethren  real  improvements 
of  our  common  mother-tongue:  but  we  shall  hardly  be  in 
duced  to  admit  such  phrases  as  that  at  p.  93 — *  more  lengthy", 
for  longer,  or  more  diffuse.  1796  PAINE  Writ.  (1895)  III. 
251  In  the  mean  time  the  lengthy  and  drowsy  writer  of 
the  pieces  signed  Camillus  held  himself  in  reserve  to  vin 
dicate  every  thing.  1812  SOUTHEV  in  Q.  Rev.  VIII.  320 
That,  to  borrow  a  trans-atlantic  term,  may  truly  be  called 
a  lengthy  work.  1816  BENTHAM  Chrestomathia  App.,  Wks. 
1843  VIII.  178  One  most  lengthy  and  perplext  proposition. 
1823  New  Monthly  Mag.  VIII.  476,  I  must  not  be  lengthy, 
though  I  have  hardly  skimmed  the  poems.  1827  SCOTT  Chron. 
Canongate  Introd.  ii,  The  style  of  my  grandsire.  .was  rather 
lengthy,  as  our  American  friends  say.  1834-43  SOUTHEY 
Doctor  clx.  (1862)  494  When  he  publishes  what  in  America 
would  be  called  a  lengthy  poem,  with  lengthy  annotations. 
1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  xxxviii,  This  address.. was  unusually 
lengthy  for  him.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India  I.  379 
After  much  lengthy  correspondence.  1871  FREKMAN  Hist. 
Ess.  Ser.  i.  iii.  67  The  lengthy  pleadings  in  the  great  suit. 
1879  GEO.  ELIOT  Coll.  Break}.  /J.  200  But  I  grow  lengthy. 

b.  said  with  reference  to  physical  length,  rare 
exc.  U.S.  and  tcchn.  of  animals. 
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1760  P.  COFFIN  in  .V.  E.  Hist,  fy  Gen.  Register  (1855)  IX. 
341  There  is  an  Hill  ..  the  most  steep  and  lengthy  to  as 
cend  which  I  have  ever  seen.  1795  in  \V,  (in(/irie's  Syst, 
Mod.  Gcog.  II.  3?o  The  lengthy  moss,  depending  on  almost 
every  branch.  1803  J.  DAVIS  J'rav.  U.  S.  126  And  is  Jack 
Douglas  there?  said  the  horseman.  He  is  a  great,  lengthy 
fellow.  [Author's  note'.  Lengthy  is  the  American  for  long.] 
1806  M.  LEWIS  in  Lewis  $  Claris  Kxped,  (1393)^94  uaft; 
Down  a  steep  and  lengthey  hill.  1808  PIKE  Sources  Mis- 
si'ss.  li.  App.  (1810)  4  Which  would  still  leave  the  Arkansuw 
near  Boo  miles  more  lengthy  than  the  White  river.  1849 
THOREAU  \Veek  Concord  A'/V.  -1894)  248  Many  a  lengthy 
reach  we've  rowed.  18^0  SCOKF.SBY  C hewers  M'haL-in. 
Adv.  vii.  (1859)  ioi  Dealing  his  blows  unsparingly  ..  with 
all  the  force  of  his  lengthy  frame.  1878  II.  M.  STANLEY 
Dark  Cont.  II.  xii.  347  On  our  left  ..  rose  a  lengthy  and 
stupendous  cliff  line.  1890  *  ROLF  BoLDBEWOOD1  Col.  Re 
former  (1891)  312  He  sees  the  steers  grow  glossy  of  hide, 
thicker,  lengthier,  ripen  into  marketable  bullocks.  1893 
Kennel Gaz,  Aug.  2i3'3  A  nice  lengthy  bitch. 

i  Le'iiiate,  v.  Obs.     [f.  L.  Icni-s  mild +  - ATE.] 

trans.  To  render  mild  or  soft;  to  soften,  soothe. 

1622  Strangling  Gt.  Turk  2  Yet,  in  these  cases,  as  the 
Emperor's  fury  is  leniated,  they  many  times  escape.  1624 
T.  SCOTT  Belg.  Sonldier  26  Those  hearts  . .  were  leniated 
with  a  more  Justifiable  triable  [triad*:?1.  1657  TOMLINSUN 
Retitnt's  Disp.  15  Others  [catharticks]  which  onely  by 
leniating  and  solving  the  belly,  educe  humours. 

t  IiG'llic,  <*.  (/£')  Mining,  Obs.  ran""1.  [?  f. 
Gr.  Any-us  wine-press  +  -ic.]  (See  quot.) 

1612  S.  STI'RTEVANT  Metallica  37  Lenicks  are  peculiar 
Metallical  instruments  which  worke  their  opperation  and 
effect  by  pressing,  impression! ng,  or  moulding.  ..  There  is 
great  vse  of  these  Lenick  instruments,  for  the  tempering 
and  commixing  of  Sea-coale  and  Stone-coale. 

Lenience  (Irnu-ns  '•.  [f.  LKXIENT  :  sec  -EKCE.] 
Lenient  action  or  behaviour,  indulgence. 

1796  ANNA  SKWARD  Lett.  u8in  IV.  163,  I  am  indebted 
rather  to  this  skiey-lenience,  than  to  any  great  decrease  in 
the  complaint  itself.  1815  Hoimoi  SK  Substance  Lett.  (1816) 
II.  211  It  will  he  necessary  that  this  acceptance  should  be 
followed  up  by  measures  of  the  utmost  lenience.  1826 
K.  H.  FKOCDK  Kent.  (1838)  I.  84  To  look  with  lenience  on  iht 
faults.  1876  C.FO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  IV.  185  An  ignorant 
unkindness,  the  most  remote  from  JJeronda's  large  imagina 
tive  lenience  towards  others. 

Leniency  (Iniicnsi).    [f.  LENIENT  :  sec  -ENCV.] 

The  quality  ot  being  lenient. 

1780  MAD.  D'ARBI.AV  Let.  g i  June,  After  all  the  leniency 
and  forbearance  of  the  ministry.  1794  CULEKIIKJE  Lett. 
11895)  I.  71  All  the  fellows  tried  to  persuade  the  Master  to 
greater  leniency,  but  in  vain.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit. 
India  II.  392  No  leniency  towards  him  could  appease  his 
resentment.  1868  K.  EDWARDS  Ralegh  I.  in.  3$  Leniency 
to  malefactors,  .was  cruelty  to  the  good  and  peaceable  sub 
jects. 

Lenient  ^Irnient),  a.  and  sb.  [nd.  L.  Icnienf- 
c/;/,  leniens,  pr.  pple.  of  lent  re  to  soothe,  1.  fcni$ 
soft,  mild.]  A.  adj, 

1.  Softening,  soothing,  relaxing,  both  in  a  mate 
rial  and  immaterial  sense;  emollient,     f  Const. of. 
Somewhat  arch. 

1652  FRENCH  Yorksh.  .T/a  viii.  74  Taking.. a  little  Cassia, 
or  some  such  lenient  medicament.  1671  MII.TOS  Samson 
659  Lenient  of  grief  and  anxious  thought.  1732  AKBUTHNOT 
Rules  of  Diet  271  One  should  begin  with  the  gentlest 
[Remedies]  at  first,  as  the  lenient,  relaxing,  diluent,  demul 
cent.  1760  DOUD  Hymn  to  Good-Nature  Poems  (1767)  4 
Touch  with  the  lenient  balm  of  thy  suft  love  ..  the  heart 
morose.  1781  E.  DARWIN  Bet.  Gard.  i.  '1791)  8-j.  The 
rapturous  (iod  . .  With  lenient  words  her  virgin  fears  dis 
arms.  1805  FOSTER  Ess.  iv.  viii.  251  Softened  by  the 
lenient  hand  of  time.  1810  CKABUK  Borough  viii.  Wks. 
1834  III.  147  Nor  these  alone  possess  the  lenient  power  Of 
soothing  life  in  the  desponding  hour.  1832  BRYANT  Poems, 
Hymn  to  Death  103  When  thy  reason,  .taught  Thy  hand  to 
practise  best  the  lenient  art. 

2.  Of  persons,  their  actions  and  dispositions,  also 
of  an  enactment :  Indisposed  to  severity ;  gentle, 
mild,  tolerant.     Const,  to,  towards.^ 

1787  WINTER  Syst.  I/nsb.  170  The  lenient  laws  of  this 
happy  isle  do  not  compel  men  to  get  or  save.  1828  D'Ls- 
RAKI.I  Chas.  /,  I.  vi.  153  This  venerable  Protestant  was  .. 
disgusted  at  the  lenient  measures  pursued  by  the  Queen. 
1832  HT.  MARTINEAU  Ella  ff  Car.  vii.  86  Archie's  family 
thought  him  much  too  lenient  towards  Mr.  Callum.  1857 
BUCKLK  Civiliz.  I.  iv.  201  The  greatest  observer  and  the 
most  profound  thinker  is  invariably  the  most  lenient  judge. 
1870  DICKENS  E.  Drood  xiii,  We  have  so  much  reason  to 
be  very  lenient  to  each  other.  1879  FROUDE  Cofsarxn.  155 
Cicero,  who  was  inclined  at  first  to  be  severe,  took  on  re 
flection  a  more  lenient  view. 

fB.  s/>.  A  soothing  appliance;  an  emollient. 

1672  WISEMAN  Wounds  I.  ix.  99,  I  .  cleansed  the  wound, 
and  drest  him  up  with  lenients.  168^  tr.  Bottefs  Merc. 
Compit.  in.  50  In  the  Stone  in  the  Kidneys  ..  I  think  it 
safer  to  use  Lenients.  1767  GOOCH  Treat,  Wmtnds  I.  205 
How  necessary  it  may  sometimes  be  found  . .  to  use  lenients 
and  anodynes. 

Leniently  (UnientH),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  *.] 
In  a  lenient  manner;  gently,  indulgently. 

1845  S.  AUSTIN  RaM&tffitt.R*/.  II.  24?  He.  .exhorted 
his  brother  to  act  prudently  and  leniently.  1855  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  xvii.  IV.  33  The  tribunal  ..  had  dealt  with  him 
more  leniently  than  his  former  friends.  1884  Spectator 
4  Oct.  1325/1  It  is  easy  to  look  leniently  upon  his  tortuous 
diplomacy  at  the  Congress  of  Westphalia. 

Leilify  (Ifnifai),  v.  Also  6-7  lenefie,  -ifie. 
[f.  L.  leni-s  soft,  mild  +  -FY.] 

f  1.  trans,  with  material  object:  To  relax,  make 
soft  or  supple  (some  part  of  the  body  ;  to  render 
(cider)  mellow.  Also,  to  mitigate  (a  physical 
condition).  Obs. 


LENITIVE. 

1574  NFWTON  Health  Mag.  29  Egges  ..  poched  ..  do  as- 
swage  and  lenifie  it  [the  lower  part  of  the  belly].  1612 
WOODALI.  Snrg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  49  Oyle  of  Elder-flowers 
doth  lenifie  and  purge  the  skin,  n  1640  JACKSON  Creed  x. 
xxi.  §  7  He  must  ..  enforce  himself.,  to  lenify  the  rotten 
sores  of  their  ulcerous  consciences.  1657  ^.  COLKS^^/W/ 
in  Eden  Ix,  The  Mucilage  [of  Fleawoit]  ..  helps  to  lenifie 
thedrynesse  of  the  mouth  and  throat.  1664  EVELYN  i'ctnona 
Gen.  Advt.  (1729)  95  Two  or  three  Eggs  whole  put  into  an 
Hogshead  of  Cider,  .sometimes  rarely  lenities  and  gentili/es 
it.  1694  SALMON  Bate's  Dispens.  i.  (1713)  250  It  is  an  excel 
lent  Pectoral,,  .lenifies  Roughness,  takes  auay  Hoarsness. 

absol.  1710  T.  FULLER  I'harm.  Ex  temp.  145  '1  he  uses  of 
this  [Emulsion]  are  great  ..  summarily  to  Lenify,  Supple. 
1712  tr.  Pomet's  Hist.  Drugs  I.  57  Unrefined  [Sugar]  to 
levigate  and  lenify. 

2.  With  immaterial  object ;  To  assuage,  mitigate, 
soften,  soothe  (pain,  suffering,  etc.).  Also,  to  miti 
gate  (a  sentence'.  Now  rare. 

1568  tr.  1\  Mn>tyrs  Connn.  Rom.  355  The  ftare  is  eylher 
lenit'ied,  or  els  sometymes  vtterly  layd  away.  1569  PAINTKK 
l\il.  Pleas.  (15751  I'-  Ep.Ded.,  Mu>ike..lenifyeth  sorrowe. 
1594  NASHI:  L't.jort.  Trav.  76  She  hung  about  his  knees, 
and  . .  desired  him  the  sentence  might  be  lenefied.  1622 
FLICTCHER  .S'/.  Citrate  iv.  v,  This  Cataplasme  of  a  well 
cozen'd  Lawyer,  Laid  to  my  stomach,  Icnifies  my  Fever. 
1656  liAXTHR  Rf  formed  Tastor  447  Lenitifc  tlieir  minds  by  a 
deprecation  of  otTiriice  in  a  word.  1681  K\  KLVS  J/cw.  1 1^57) 
111.  26u  Lord  Treasurer  Clifford,  .could  not  endure  I  should 

j     lenify  my  style.      1697   DRYLU-,N  sEni -id  xn.   594  These  fnst 

j  infused,  to  Lenifie  the  pain.  1707  Kf/le.v.  upon  Kidicule 
184  To  It-nifie  the  ill  Humour  cf  our  Slandeiers.  1882  (/</. 
II  o)ds  786  She  w;t*  able  to  look  on  the  whole  blunder  with 
calmness,  lenified  in  the  humility  it  brought. 
Hence  Le-nifying  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 
1612  WOODALL  Sitrg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  3^  I[  natn  a  'en'- 
fying  and  anodlne  tmality.  1626  HACON  Sylva  §  51  Cow 
milke  . .  is  . .  proper  for  .  all  manner  of  L<  nifyings.  1650 
BAXTER  Saints'  K.  \\.  (16=54)  '-^59  The  lenifying  of  exaspe 
rated  and  exulcerated  minds.  1662  H.  Siriuu-:  Ind.  Scctar 
iii.  37  This  he  reputes  to  be  hot  and  moist,  and  of  ;i  Ifiii- 
fying  nature.  1758  l^escr.  Thames  177  The  Fat  of  a  Trout 
is  of  a  lenifying  and  dissolving;  Nature. 

t  Xie'llimeilt .    Obs.  run'  -  °.     [ad.  L.  KniMfnt' 
urn,  f.  it-nire  (see  LKMTJVK  .] 
1623  CocKERAM,  l.t'm'mcnt)  an  asswaging,  an  appeasing. 

Leili'tioil.  Obs.  raie~l.  [as  it"  ad.  L.  *A-?/;- 
tion-etH)  n.  ol  action  f.  Icnire  (see  next  .]  An 
assuaging",  a  mitigation. 

1541  K.  CoiM.AN!)  Galyens  Terap.  Fnjb,  But  of  the  cure 

of  phlegmon  by  barly  meale  is  sooner  lenition  than  curacyoii. 

Lenitive   le-nttiv\n:.  and  sh.     Also  7  lenative, 

leuetive ;    al=o   corruptly  lenety,   lenity,     [ad. 

,    med.l,.  Icnitiv-iis  (cf.  F.  tin  it  if),   f.   L.   U'mre   to 

I  soften,  assuage,  soothe.  In  sense  2,  taken  as  if  f. 
LKMTY  + -IVK.J  A.  adj. 

1.  Of  medicines  and  medical  appliances:  Tend 
ing  to  allay  or  soften  ;  mitigating,  soothing ;  gently 
laxative;  esp.  in  lenitive  electuary. 

1543  TKAHKKON  Vigo's  Cftirttrg,  100  b/a  Leintiue  clysters 
&  Mippositories.  1562  W.  TL-KNIH  Bathes  10  Ca>sia  tistula 
orsucbc  lykewis-,-  lenitiue  orgentell  purger.  1610  MAKKIIAM 
Mastcrp.  \.  xcii.  179  This  [glister]  is  lenitiue  and  a  great  easer 
ofpaine.  1621  UCKTON  Anat.  Alt'l.  n.  ii.  11. (1651)  237  Where 

j     nature  is  defective,  art  must  supply,  by  those  lenitive  electu- 

(  aries  [etc.].  4:1623  LODGE  Poore  Mans  Talcntt  (1881)  43 
A  Clister  lenety  made  of  the  decoction  of  malloweis  [etc.J. 
1642  FULLER  Hf>ly  fy  Prof.  -SV.  v.  xix.  4  .,6  As  if  she  meant  to 

!    cure  a  gangren'd  arm   with  a  lenitive   plaisu-r.      1684   tr. 

'  KoncCs  Merc.  Compit.  in.  52  Lenitive  Purgers  should  be 
made  use  of.  1733  AKBUTHNOT  Knit's  of  Dut  i.  246  Apples 
are  likewise  pectoral,  cooling,  and  lenitive.  1822-34  Gootfs 

,    Study  Med.  led.  4'  I.  192  The  pulp  of  Cassia,  alone  or  in 

1    the  compound  of  lenitive  electuary. 

f  2.  Of  persons,  their  dispositions,  etc.  :  Display- 

i    ing  leniency,  gentle.  Obs. 

1620  Siuetnain  Arraign  d  u8So>  78  Old  lago  is  a  fioward 
Lord,  Honest  but  lenauue.  1625  PURCHAS  Pilgrims  n.  1848 
Taking  some  advantage  of  the  lenative  and  tractable  dis- 

i  position  of  the  Kmperour.  a  1652  HHOMK  Love-sick  Crt.  \. 
i,  He  has  been  Too  long  too  Icnetive.  1655  FULLER  Ch. 

\    Hist.  x.  Ded.,  Such  Writers  ..  use  the  most  lenitive  lan- 

!    guage  in  expressing  distastfull  matter. 

B.  sb. 

1.  A  lenitive  medicine  or  appliance.     Also_/?£V 
1563  T.  GALE  Enchlrld.  14  (Stanf.)  Suppositorie,  clyster  or 

1  ientle  lenytiue.  1593  Q.  Ei.iz.  Kocth.  I.  pr.  vi.  18,  I  will  assay 
a  while  therforewith  lenitiue-^,  &  meane  fomentations.  1641 
EARL  MONM.  tr.  Bitmdfs  Civil  ll'arres  iv.  87  The  gangren'd 
sores  of  their  soules  were  not  to  be  cured  by  Lenities.  1681 
DKYDEN  Abs.  #  Achit.  926  Hut  Lenitives  fomented  the 
Disease.  cxnoW.GiBSfM Farrier's Dtsfttu.\.  iii.  11734'  137 
It  is  so  gentle  a  Lenitive,  that  three  times  the  Quantity  they 
usually  give,  will  hardly  move  any  Horse.  1751  EARI.  OKKKKY 
Remarks  Swift  (17521  74  The  gentle  lenitives  of  virtue  .. 
might  have  proved  healing  ingredients  to  so  deep,  .a  wound. 
1788  New  Land.  Mt'g.  429  He  demanded  a  lenitive  which 
would  put  fire  into  the  wound.  1832  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i.  Praise 
Chimney sw. ,  Nature  . .  caused  to  grow  out  of  the  earth  her 
sassafras  for  a  sweet  lenitive.  1860  MOTLEY  Nttherl.  (1868) 
II.  xv.  240  Festering  wounds  had  more  need  of  corrosives 
than  lenitives. 

2.  Anything  that  softens  or  soothes;  a  palliative. 
1614  A.  JACKSON  (title]  Sorrow's  Lenitive.     1640  HOWELL 

Dodonds  G.  (1645)  72  Soul-solacing  Lenitives  of  the  Gospel. 
1677  HALE  Contempt,  n.  179  He  hath  under  his  greatest 
Misery  the  Lenitive  of  Hope.  1715  tr.  Ctess  D^Aunoys 
ll'ks,  161  If  such  an  enormous  Crime  can  admit  of  any 
Lenitive.  1743  FIELDING  Journey  \.  xxi,  It  wants  the 
lenitive  which  palliates  and  softens  every  other  calamity. 
1781  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Let.  to  Airs.  Thrale  12  Nov.,  This 
consanguineous  fondness. .  I  consider  . .  one  of  the  lenitives 
of  life.  1825  R.  HALL  Wks.  (1833)  I.  376  Friendship  ..  the 
lenitive  of  our  Sorrows  and  the  multiplier  of  our  joys.  1878 


LENITUDE. 

DOWDEN  Stnd.  Lit.  412  Against  the  artificial  he  used  the 
artificial  as  a  lenitive.  1891  SUOKTHOUSE  Blanche  Laity  I1'. 
205  Mundane  prosperity,  which  is  a  wonderful  lenitive  to 
some  natures. 

Hence  Le'nitively  adv.,  Le'nitiveness. 

a  1627  MIDDLKION  Anything  for  Quiet  L.  i.  i,  Vet  should 
these  waste  you  but  lenatively.  1726  PENS  Life  Wks.  1.  37 
All  Laws  are  to  be  considered  Strictly  and  Literally,  or  more 
Explanatorily  and  Lenitively.  1727  BAILKY  vol.  II,  Leni- 
tmencss,  softening  or  assuaging  Quality. 

Leuitude  (.Ic'nitiwd).  rare.  [ad.  L.  leuilndo, 
f.  lenis  soft,  mild.]  f  a.  In  a  material  sense : 
Smoothness.  Obs,  b.  =  LENITY  (in  the  first  quot. 
pern,  misused  for  lentitttde}. 

1627  W.  SCLATEK  Exp.  2  T/u'ss.  (1629)  269  Lenitude,  rather 
than  lenity  of  Magistrates.  1656  BLOUST  Glossogr.,  Lati 
tude,  the  same  [as  Lenity}.  1657  TOM I.INSON  RenoiSs  Disf. 
34  Some  [purge]  by  lenitude  as  viscid,  .medicaments. 

Lenity  (le-niti).  Also  6-7  lenitie.  [ad.  OK. 
lenitt  vt  L.  lenitat-em,  lenitas,  (.tern's  soft,  mild.] 
Mildness,  gentleness,  mercifulness  (in  disposition 
or  behaviour).  Also,  an  instance  of  this. 

1548  UDALI.,  etc.  Erasw.  Par.  Mark  xii.  i-S  liut  they  now 
made  worse  through  his  lenitie  and  gentlenes.cast  stones  at 
him.  1591  Xohody  ty  Someh.  in  Simpson  Sch.  Shaks.  11878) 
1.  300  Hee  is  the  veiie  soule  of  lenitie.  1603  SHAKS.  Meas. 
for  M.  in.  ii.  103  A  little  more  lenitie  to  Leclierie.  1612  T. 
TAYLOR  COIHIH.  litns  ii.  6  That  he  do  iut  there  exercise 
lenitie,  where  the  case  requireth  seueritie.  1649  Up.  REY 
NOLDS  Hosea  v.  38  Such  stifTenes.se  and  sowrnesse  as  Is 
inconsistent  with  the  lenity  of  holiness.  1691  E.  WALKKR 
Epicti'tns'  Mor,  11737*  xv'»  If  I  indulge,  and  not  chastise 
my  Boy,  My  Lenity  his  Morals  may  destroy,  a  1711  KKN 
/,(•//.  Wks.  (1838'  93  To  apply  such  ghostly  lenities  to  her 
sorrow,  as  may  set  her  at  ease.  1748  BUTLER  Serin.  Wks. 
1874  II.  308  It  is  said,  that  our  common  fault  towards  the 
poor  is.  .too  great  lenity  and  indulgence.  1779  JEFFERSON 
Corr.  Wks.  1859  I.  234  If  it  produces  a  proper  lenity  to  our 
citizens  in  captivity,  it  will  have  the  effect  we  meant.  1833 
I.  TAYLOR  fanat.  i.  13  Shall  we,  as  Christians,  wish  to  creep 
under  the  shelter  of  a  corrupt  lenity?  1863  GEO.  KLIOT 
Romola  Ivlii,  Lenity  to  the  prisoners  would  be  the  signal  of 
attack  for  all  its  enemies. 

Lenity,  obs.  incorrect  form  of  LENITIVE. 

Iienn,  tenner,  obs.  ff.  LEND  $/>.'•*,  v.-,  LENDER. 

Lennesse,  Lennet,  obs.  ff.  LEANNESS,  LINNET. 

Leiinilite  (le-nilsit).  Min.  [f.  Lcnniin  Penn 
sylvania,  the  locality  where  it  was  found  +  -LITE.] 
A  greenish  variety  of  orthoclase. 

1866  Proc.  Philad.  Acad.  no  '  Lennilite'.  1868  DANA 
Alin.  356  Lea  has  named,  .a  greenish  orthoclase.  .Lennilite. 

Le'llliow,  a.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  7  leuow, 
9  dial,  lennaow.  [Of  obscure  origin  ;  the  Lan 
cashire  dialect  has  lennock  in  the  same  sense  (see 
£ng.  Dial.  Dict.}^\  Flabby,  limp. 

1589  R.  ROBINSON  Gold.  Mirr.  (Chetham  Soc.)  61  My 
tennow  limnea  grow  dry  and  stifle.  1611  CoTCR«i  GavacAt, 
lennow,  flag^ie,  limber.  1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country 
J-'arnit'  607  The  branch  falleth  broad,  lenow,  and  soft.  1882 
W.  Worcester  Gli'ss.  s.v.,  When  I  were  young  an'  lennaow 
I'd  a  gambolled  over  that  stile  like  one  o'clock. 

Lennthe,  obs.  form  of  LENGTH. 

LeilO  'jTiw  .  [Possibly  a  corruption  of  F.  linon 
(pronounced  1/noiV.]  A  kind  of  cotton  gauze, 
used  for  caps,  veils,  curtains,  etc.  Also  attrib. 

1851  MAVHKW  Lond.  Labour  I.  388  Twenty  year  ago.. 
I  bought  a  lot  of  '  leno  '  cheap — it  was  just  about  going  out 
of  fashion  for  caps  then.  1866  MRS.  H.  WOOD  .SV.  Martin's 
Kve  i.v.  11874*  83  The  broad  leno  lappets  of  her  cap  thrown 
off  from  her  face.  1881  G.  MACDONALD  Mary  Marston  1. 
ii.  38  He  looked  up  from  a  piece  of  leno  he  was  smoothing 
out.  1894  Daify  Xeivs  2  June  5/3  A  large  space  cut  away 
.  .and  filled  in  with  fine  net  or  leno. 

I  LeiiO'ciiiaiit,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  lenocirtant- 
em,  pr.  pple.  of  iSnocinari  to  pander,  wheedle,  f. 
leno  pander.]  Enticing  to  evil. 

1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  I  nig.  xv.  52  Animated  and  em 
boldened  by  the  counsel  or  example  of  their  lenocinant 
Leaders.  1848  in  CKAIG  ;  hence  in  later  Diets. 

t  LenO'Cinate,  v*  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  lenocinat-y 
ppl.  stem  of  lenocin&ri :  see  prec.]  intr.  To 
wheedle.  Hence  t  Leno'cinating///.  a. 

1609  lip.  W.  BARLOW  Answ.  Nameless  Cath.  305  Bellar- 
mine  (the  lenocinating  Pander  to  the  Whore  of  Hahilon>. 

t  LeiiO'ciny.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  lenocinutnt 
allurement,  f.  leno  pander.]  An  enticing  medicine. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Ki-non's  Disp.  140  We  mix  benevolent 
lenocinyes  with  purgatives. 

t  Leno'iiiaii,  a.  Obs.  rare~~°.  [f.  L.  ltmmi-u$ 
(f.  leno  a  bawd)  +  -AN.]  '  Belonging  to  a  bawd '. 

1656  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr. 

Lenow,  variant  of  LENNOW  Obs. 

Lens  (lenz).  PI.  lenses ;  also  8  lens,  lens's, 
and  in  Latin  form  lentes.  [a.  L.  lens  lentil,  from 
the  similarity  in  form.] 

1.  A  piece  of  glass,  or  other  transparent  substance, 
with  two  curved  surfaces,  or  one  plane  and  one 
curved  surface,  serving  to  cause  regular  conver 
gence  or  divergence  of  the  rays  of  light  passing 
through  it. 

Now  sometimes  applied  to  analogous  contrivances  for  pro 
ducing  similar  effects  on  radiations  other  than  those  of  li^ht, 
as  in  acoustic  lens,  electric  lens. 

1693  K.  H  ALLEY  in  Phil. Trans.  No.  205.  960  Finding  the 
focus  of  any  sort  of  lens.  1704  NEWTON  Opticks  i.  (1721)  8 
A  Glass  spherically  Convex  on  both  sides  ^usually  called  a 
Lens).  Ihid.  57  According  to  the  difference  of  the  Lenses, 
1  used  various  distances.  1719  DESAGULIERS  in  Phil.  Trans. 
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XXX.  1017  Telescopes  made  up  of  Convex  Lentes.  1726 
tr.  Gregory's  Astron.  I.  347  By  the  help  of  Speculums  or 
Lens.  1781  COWPKK  Charily  385  He  claps  his  lens,  if  haply 
they  may  see,  Close  to  the  part  where  vision  ought  to  be.  1831 
ItaSWVW  Optics  v.  §  51.  45  Images  are  formed  by  lenses 
in  the  very  same  manner  as  they  are  formed  by  mirrors. 
(•1865  J.  WYI.UE  in  Circ.  Set.  I.  65/1  The  Coddington  lens 
is  an  equally  valuable  little  microscope.  1881  ROUTLKDGE 
Science  xii.  27g  The  property  of  a  lens  to  form  an  image 
depends  upon  its  power  of  refracting  the  rays  ofliglit, 

b.  spec.  A  lens  or  combination  of  lenses  used  in 
photography. 

1841  Kox'f  ALBorin  Froc.Roy.  Soc.  IV.  31 3  The  object  lens. 
1889  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  258/1  So  thoroughly  has  this  region 
been  set  forth  by  the  pen  and  the  pencil  and  the  lens. 

2.  Anat.  a.  =  crystalline  hits  (see  CRYSTALLINE 
a.  6).     to.  One  of  the  facets  of  a  compound  eye. 

a.  1719  QUTNCV  Lex\  Physico-Med.  1^1722)  s.v.     1806  Med. 
*)rnl.  XV.  106  Indistinct  vision.. can  only  be  remedied  by 
the  depression  of  the  lens.     1840  (i.  ELLIS  Anat.  96  It  is 
this  artery,  .that  is  to  be  avoided  when  the  needle  is  used  to 
depress  the  lens.     1870  ROLLESTON  Aniin.  Life  Introd.  54 
Except  in  Owls  and  aquatic  Birds,  the  lens  is  Hat. 

b.  1868  J>I;NCAN  Insect  It 'or/d  Introd.  2  Eyes  [of  insects] 
composed  of  many  lenses. 

3.  attrib.  and  €*?///£., as  (sense  i,  I  b)  lens-shutter, 
•tube;  lens-like,  -shaped adjs. ;  (sense  2)  lens-cap 
sule,  -matter,  -sector  \  lens-eye  —  2  b ;  lens-form 
=-- LENTI  FORM. 

1874  G.  LAWSON  Dis.  Eye  128  The  *lens-capsule  may  be 
so  tough  that  the  point  of  the  needle  will  puncture  but  not 
lacerate  it.  1839-47  TODD  L'ycl.  Anat.  III.  769/1  The 
^lens-eyes  of  insecta.  1787  I-'am.  Plants  I.  16  Seeds  soli 
tary,  *!ens-form.  1836-9  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  y6o/i  It 
[i.e.  the  facet]  N  convex  on  its  external  and  internal  surface, 
or  *Iens-like.  1874  G.  LAWSON  Dis,  Rye  157  In  cases  where 
there  is  some  *lens  matter  enclosed  between  the  anterior 
and  posterior  layers  of  the  capsule.  1879  Rep.  St.  George's 
Hasp.  IX.  484  A  zone  of  central  opacity  in  each  lens,  with 
the  normal  *lens-sectors  strongly  marked  therein.  1839 
LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  (ed.  3)  447  'Lens-shaped  ..  ;  resem 
bling  a  double  convex  lens  ;  as  the  seeds  of  Amaranthus. 
1887  \V.  PHILLIPS  Brit.  Discoinycetes-^^  The  conical  points 
expand  into  lens-shaped,  .discs.  1891  Anthony's  Photogr. 
Bull.  IV.  158  Your  "lens  shutter,  note  book  and  other  trifles 
are  bestowed  in  your  pockets.  1890  IHd.  III.  198 The  hood 
is.. arranged  to  slide  out  and  in  on  the  *lens  tube. 

Hence  Lensed  </.,  provided  with  a  lens  or  lenses. 
Le  nsless  a.,  having  no  lens  or  lenses. 

1859  SALA  Tiv.  round  Clc-ck  (1861)  274  If  you  eye  him 
narrowly  through  the  many-lensed  lorgnette.  1892  Illnstr. 
Lond.  News  i  Oct.  431/3  An  eye  lensed  like  a  microscope, 
though  also  lensed  like  yours  and  mine.  1899  CAGSEV  tr. 
Jaksflfs  Clin.  Diagn.  i.  (ed.  4)  80  The  lensless  spectroscope 
consists  of  two  tubes. 

t  Leiise,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  hlxitsian,  f.  Hlxne  lean  ; 
cf.  clwnsian  to  cleanse.]  a.  trans.  To  make  lean  ; 
to  macerate,  b.  intr*  To  become  lean. 

a  1000  in  Napier  0£,  Glosses  32/1156  Afactrv,fic  hUensixe. 
c  1175  Lunih.  //out,  147  Mon  lenseS  his  fieis  hwenne  he  him 
}efc3  Intel  to  etene  and  lesse  to  drinke.  risoo  Trin.  Coll. 
Honi.  207  Mamies  lichame  ihalsneS  \Latnl>.  MS.  lenseft] 
iwis,  benne  me  hine  pineil  mid  hunger  and  mid  burst  e. 

Hence  fLe'nsing  vbl.  sb.,  macerating. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  147  Ac  he  munegeS  us  an  o3er  rode  to 
berene  bet  is  inemned  Carnts  fnaceratio  fle'ises  lensing. 
r  izoo  Trin.  Coll.  Honi.  207  An  o3er  [rode].. bat  is  cleped 
Carnis  inaceracio  bat  is  Hchames  hlensing. 

-\  Leiisher.  Obs.  App.  early  Sc,  f.  LANDSHAKD. 

1672  Sc.  Acts  Chas.  If  (1820)  VIII.  139  2  Lenshers,  aque 
ducts  . .  water  workes,  and  others  vsefull  and  necessar  for 
winning  and  vpholding  of  the  saids  coalls  &  coallhewghs. 

Lent  (lent),  sbj-  Forms:  3-5  leinte,  leynte, 
4-6  lente,  6-  lent.  [Shortened  from  LKNTKN.] 

1.  The  season  of  spring.  Obs.  exc.  in  Comb.  !^see4). 
c  1275  LAV.  30626  par  after  com  lemte  [r  1205  leinten]  and 

da^es  gonne  longy.  1387  TKEVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  107 
pe  evenes  of  be  day  and  of  be  ny^t  is  ones  in  }>e  Lente,  and 
efte  in  hervest. 

2.  Eccl.  The  period  including  40  weekdays  ex 
tending  from  Ash -\Vednesd  ay  to  Easter-eve,  ob 
served    as   a   time   of  fasting   and    penitence,    in 
commemoration   of  Our   Lord's    fasting    in    the 
wilderness,     t  Also  Clean  Lent. 

i  1290  S,  Eng,  Leg.  I.  229/352  Fram  fnilke  tyme  forto  in 
leinte  no  lond  buy  ne  i-sei;e.  1377  LANGI,  /'.  PI.  B.  xm. 
350  As  wel  in  lente  as  oute  of  lente.  *  1400  A.  DAVY  Dreams 
117  On  Wedenysday  in  clene  leinte.  c  1430  Two  Cookery, 
bks.  12  An  ;if  if  it  be  in  lente.  lef  be  jolkysof  Eyroun.  1527 
Warden*  s  Ace,  Moi-fbnth,  Devon,  The  2  Sonday  in  clene 
Lente.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  /"///,  241  The  lir.st 
Sondaie  in  Lent,  Stephyn  Gardiner  Bishup  of  Winchester, 
preached  at  Panics  crosse.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom,  fy  Jul.  u.  iv. 
143  An  old  Hare  hoare  is  very  good  meat  in  Lent.  1616 
R.  C.  Tidies'  Whistle  iv.  1434  Cocus  ..  hath  an  intent,  To 
curry  favour,  to  dresse  meat  in  Lent.  1769  GHAY  in  Corr. 
with  Nicholls  11843)  87  Palgrave  keeps  Lent  at  home,  and 
wants  to  be  asked  to  break  it.  1797-1809  COLKHIDGK  Three 
Craves  xix,  Ellen  always  kept  her  church  All  church-days 
during  Lent.  1861  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  46  Many  a 
cargo  of  salt  cod  for  Lent,  .was  there. 

b.  An  instance  of  this;  the  Lent  of  some  speci 
fied  year. 

i387'i*RKVisA  Higden  (Rollst  VII.  251  But  be  nexte  Lente 
[MSS.  a  and  0  leynte]  berafter  he  wente  into  Normandie. 
1538  COVKRDALE  N.  T.,  Ded.  to  Cromwell,  This  last  lent  I 
dyd  with  all  humblenesse  directe  an  Epistle  vnto  the  kynges 
most  noble  grace.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  /V,  n.  iv.  376  What 
is  a  loynt  of  Mutton,  or  two,  in  a  whole  Lent  ?  1740  GRAY 
Let.  Poems  (1775)  78  The  diversions  of  a  Florentine  L«nt. 
1842  TENNYSON  St.  Sim.  Styl.  179  If  it  may  be,  fast  Whole 
Lents,  and  pray. 
C.  transf.  (cf.  3b)  andyTf. 


LENT. 

1598  TOFTE  Alba  (1880)  102  The  Carnouale  of  my  sweet 
Love  is  past,  Now  comes  the  Lent  of  my  long  Hate  at  last. 
1599  H.  BUTTES  Dyets  drie  Dinner  A  a  iij,  Spice  sweetens 
White-meats  Lent.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage,  Descr. 
India  (1864)  157  After  that  weeke  of  cleane  Lent  without 
eating  or  drinking.  1634  Br.  HALL  Charac.  Man  (1635)  6 
If,  in  the  former,  there  be  a  sad  Lent  of  mortification  ;  there 
is*  in  the  latter,  a  chearful  Easter  of  our  raising  and  exalta 
tion.  1642  FULLER  Holy  ty  Prof.  St.  v.  xiii.  408  He  is  half 
starv'd  in  the  lent  of  a  long  vacation.  1660  MILTON  Free 
Commw.  Wks.  1851  V.  421  Before  so  long  a  Lent  of  Servi 
tude,  they  may  permit  us  a  little  Sbrovjng-time  first  wherin 
to  speak  freely.  1713  SWIFT  Ca^ienus  fy  yan.qo  There  live 
with  daggled  mermaids  pent,  And  keep  on  fish  perpetual 
lent. 

d.  pi.  At  Cambridge :  The  Lent-term  boat-races. 

1893  Westw.Gaz.  27  Feb.  11/2  In  the  Lents' on  Satur 
day  both  Jesus  and  Trinity  Hall  pursued  their  victorious 
career. 

t  3.  In  extended  senses,  a.  A  period  of  forty 
days,  esp.  in  lent  of  pardon,  an  indulgence  of  forty 
days. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  158  b/a  There  is  seuen  yere  and 
seuen  lentys  of  pardon.  1502  ARNOLDS  Chron.  146  And 
aboue  this  is  grauntyd  xxviij.  C.  yere  of  pardon,  and  the 
merytis  of  as  many  lentis  or  karyns.  1535  Godly  Primer 
Admon.  to  Rdr.,  Promising  moche  grace,  and  many  ye  res, 
dayes,  and  lentes  of  pardon. 

fb.  A  period  of  fasting  prescribed  by  any 
religious  system.  Obs. 

£-1380  WVCI.IK  Eng.  IMs.  (1880)  41  J>o  holy  lenten  bat 
bygyimeb  fro  ^e  twelve  day  of  cristemasse  to  pe  fulle  fourti 
dales.  1555  EUEN  Decades  99  They  haue  obserued  a  longer 
and  sharper  lent  then  euer  yowre  holinesse  inioyned.  1613 
PURCHAI  Pilgrimage  (1614)  541  They  observe  their  houres, 
and  two  Fasts  or  Lents.  1653  GREAVES  Seraglio  143  The 
Ramazan  being  ended,  which  is  their  day  lent.  17x8  LADV 
M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  C"tess  {Bristol}  Lett.  1887  I.  241 
Their  lents.  .are  at  least  seven  months  in  every  year.  1727- 
41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  The  antient  Latin  monks  had  three 
Lents ;  the  grand  Lent  before  Easter ;  another  before  Christ 
mas,  called  the  Lent  of  S.  Martin;  and  a  third  after  Whit 
sunday,  called  the  Lent  of  S.  John  Baptist :  each  of  which 
consisted  of  forty  days.  1757  HUME  A'w.,  J\'at.  Hist.  Relig. 
(1817)  II.  446  The  four  lents  of  the  Muscovites.  1781  GIBBON 
Dec?.  <y  /'.  xlvii.  (1788)  IV.  604  Five  annual  lents,  during 
which  both  the  clergy  and  laity  abstain  ..  even  from  the 
taste  of  wine  [etc.]. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.)  as  (sense  i)  lent-corn,  -crop, 
-grain(s ;  lent-sown  adj. ;  (sense  2)  Lent-diet t  -fast, 
•meat,  -provisions,  -season,  -seed,  -sermon,  -stuffy 
'time ;  f  Lent-cloth,  a  cloth  hung  before  images 
in  Lent;  lent-lily,  (a]  the  yellow  daffodil,  Nar 
cissus  Pseudo-narcissus \  (o]  adj.  of  the  colour  of 
this  flower;  lent-rose  —  lent-lily  (a);  also,  in  S. 
Devon,  N.  bijtonts  (Britten  Sc  Holland) ;  Lent- 
term  (at  the  Universities"*,  the  term  in  which  Lent 
falls. 

1495-6  in  Swayne  Ckurchw.  Ace.  Sarum  (1896)  45  Pro 
anulis  pro  le  lentecloth  coram  S.  Nich.  Ep.  iij</.,  et  pro 
factura  eiusdem  \\\yi.  155*  Inv.  Ch.  Goods  (Surteesi  44  One 
great  clothe  of  tanves  cauled  Lente  clothe.  1513  FITZHERB. 
fhtsb.  §  148  Vnto  the  tyme  lhat  thou  haue  so  wen  agayne 
thy  wynter-corne  &  thy  *Iente-corne,  1889  A".  /K  Lint. 
Gloss.,  Lent-corn,  Ijarley  and  oats ;  also  beans,  if  sown  in 
the  spring.  1744-50  W,  EI.US  Mod.  Husbandm.  II.  I.  113 
Whether  it  be  a  \\'heat,  or  " Lent-Grog,  that  is  set  on  the 
Soils,  Rolling  is  one  main  Preservative  of  such  a  Crop. 
1855  MORTON  Cycl.  Agric.  II.  721/2  Breach  or  Lent  Crof>s 
(/•'.tist  Eng.  &c,\  all  spring  crops.  1731  ARBUTHNOT  Rules 
of  Diet  286  In  a  *Lent  Diet  People  commonly  fall  away. 
1651  C.  CAKTWHIGHT  Cert.  Relig.  n.  58  And  the  like  aKo 
for  the  different  manner  of  ob*erving  the  *Lent-fast  in 
respect  of  the  time.  1744-50  W.  ELLIS  Mod.  Husbamiin. 
II.  i.  55  The  two  first  (sc.  Barley  and  Pease]  as  well  as  Oats, 
etc.  are  called  *  Lent-Grains,  as  being  to  be  sown  about 
Lent  lime,  1869  Lvnstlale  Gloss.,  Lent-grain,  the  spring 
crops.  1826  7  K.  L)\G&\  Jiroadst.  Hon.  (1846)  II.  364  The  early 
daffodil  was  *  Lent-lily.  1871  TENNVSON  Gareth  fy  Lyn.  911 
A  silk  pavilion,  .all  Lent-Hly  in  hue.  citoo  Trin. Coll.  Hmn. 
67  Etc  nu  "leinte  mete  and  enes  o  dai.  1483  CAXTON  Gold. 
Leg.  375  b/i  In  aduent  he  etc  neuer  but  Itnte  mete.  1663-4 
PEPYS  Diary  10  Feb.,  My  wife,  .being  with  my  aunt  Wight 
to  day  to  buy  *Lent  provisions.  1796  W.  MARSHALL  W. 
Eng.  I.  328  *Lent  rose  ..  the  Narcissus  or  Daffodil.  1573 
HARET  Ah>.  L  284  *Lent  season,  quadragcsinia.  1393 
LANGU  P.  PI.  C.  xm.  190  Lynne-seed  and  lik-seed  and 
*lente-seedes  alle.  a  1695  WOOD  Ath.Oxon.  (1890)  III.  178 
And  therm  doth  the  Vicechancellour  sit,  to  hearethe  *Lent- 
sermons  preached.  1795  Gentl.  Mag.  539/2  The  dryness  of 
April  and  May  was  against  the  vegetation  of  the  ''Lent- 
sown  seed.  1573  TUSSER  Husb.  Ivi.  118781  37  Take  shipping 
or  ride  "Lent  sluflfc  lu  prouide.  1731  AMHKKST  Terrx  HI. 
No.  42  (1754)  223  These  disputations  . .  are  so  order'd,  that 
they  last  all  *  Lent-time. 

t  Lent,  sb.-  Cos.  Also  lente.  [ad.  L.  lent-em, 
lens.]  collect,  sing.  Lentils. 

138*  WYCLIF  Ezek.  iv.  9  Take  thou  to  thee  whete,  and 
barli,  and  bene,  and  lent.  1388  —  2  Kings  xxiii.  n  For- 
sothe  there  was  a  feeld  ful  of  lente. 

Lent,  J/'.;i  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  5  lente,  7 
lenth,  9  length,  [f.  lent,  pa.  pple.  of  LEND.] 
The  action  of  lending  ;  loan. 

14..  in  Arnokle  Chron.  281  That  for  y°  most  part  the 
conuenable  seson  of  themploynge  of  the  good  lente  was 
passed.  1646  Mass.  Col.  Rec,  11853)  II.  163  Maior  Nehe- 
miah  Bourne.. is  granted  ye  lent  of  one  drake  from  Dor- 
chestr.  1682-3  Hartland  Ch.  Ace.  (Hartland  Gloss.^,  Pd 
for  the  lenth  of  two  sarges  is.  6rf.  a  1704  DE  LA  PRYME 
Diary  (Surtees)  163  1  hanking  him  exceedingly  for  the  lent 
thereof.  1740  TWKLI.S  Life  rocock  (1816)  I.  207  Upon  the 
lent  of  Mr.  Pocock's  copy.  1797-1805  S.  &  Hi.  \.v.v.Canterl: 
T.  III.  456  Owens  offered  him  the  lent  of  his  scythe.  1883 
Hainpsh.  Gloss.,  Lent,  length,  the  loan  of  a  thing. 
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Lent  (lent),  a.  Also  lente.  [a.  F.  knt,  ad.  L. 
!e/i(-us,~\ 

t 1.  Slow,  sluggish ;  said  esp.  of  a  fever,  a  fire.  Obs. 

14. .  in  Lanfrancs  Cirurg.  (1893)  297  note,  lioile  hit  with 
a  lente  fyre.  1590  UARKOUGH  Atfth.  I^kisick  392  Make  a 
distillation  with  a  lente  and  sdft  fire.  1610  11.  JOHBON^/cA. 
ill.  ii,  We  must  now  encrease  Our  fire  to  Ignis  frttttU.  we 
are  past  J-'intits  cquimis,  Balm-it  Cineris*  And  all  tho*e 
lenterhentes.  1658  HAII.LIK  in  'L.  IJoyd  Zfat't  J*?ffWtrt (185$) 
App.  36/2  A  lent  feaver  and  defluxion.  x66a  —  />#.  <$- 
7r«/r."(BannatyneClub)  III.  433  The  last  trick  they  have 
fallen  on,  to  usurp  the  Magistracie,  is.  .to  get  the  deacons 
..created  of  their  side  ;.. hut  this  lent-way  does  no  sntisfie. 
1732  ARBUTHNOT  Knits  of  Diet  (1736)  342  A  continual  Lent- 
Fever,  with  Rigors  invading  with  uncertain  Periods. 
•f-  b.  quasi -;£.  Slowness,  delay.  Obs. 

ci435  'J'orr,  Portugal  2561  Withoute  lent,  They  wesh 
and  to  mete  went. 

2.  A/us.    =LEXTO.     NoWrxwif. 

1724  [see  LENTO).  1726  BAILEY,  Lent  [in  Mustek  Books] 
denotes  a  slow  Movement,  and  signifies  much  the  same  as 
Largo.  1876  STAINKR  &  BARRETT  Diet.  J/KJ.  Terms,  Lent 
(F.),  Slow.  Unto.  1882  J.\s.  WAI.KKR  Janet  to  Anlti Reekie, 
etc.  31  Wha  played  like  thee  a  lente  solo,  Keel  or  Strathspey. 
Lent  Uent),  ///-  a.  Also  4-5  lant'e.  [pa. 
pple.  of  LEND  v.'2]  In  senses  of  the  vb.  LEND. 
<  Formerly  often  used  where  we  should  now  say  ' 
*  borrowed '.) 

13..  S.  Erkcnwolde  192  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1881)    j 
270   He  [the  dead  man]  dryues  owte  wordes  Jmrghe  sum 
lant  goste,  lyfe  of  hyme  J/at  :il  redes,     c  1420  Sir  A  mad  ace    \ 
(Camd.)  xxxviii,  For  gud  his  biute  a  lantu  lone.  Sum  tyme 
men  haue  hit,  sum  tyme  none.     1560  BKCON  New  Catcch.    j 
Wks.  1564  I.  402  Examples.. which  may  aawrtain  vs  of  this    . 
liberality    and   lent    good   wil   of  God   toward   us.       1619 
C.  BROOKE  Ghost  Rick.  Ill,  H  3,  In  happy  howre,  I  pai'd 
th'  arreiages   of  his   lent    Good.     1631    A.   CKA.IGB   i'ilgr.    : 
,*•  H  eremite  5  When  pale  Ladie  Luna,  with  her  lent  light,    | 
Through  the  dawning  of  the  Day  was  driven  to  depart. 

t  Lent,  v.    Obs.      [f.  /c'«/,   obs.   pa.  pple.    of  ; 
LEAN^.']     intr.  To  lean. 

1658  A.  Fox   Wurtz    Surg.  v.  363  A  Child  overturning 
himself  or  lenting  backward,  .may  soon  get  hurt. 
Lent,  obs.  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  LKAN  z*.1 
-lent,  suffix,  occurring  in  adjs.  from  Latin.    The 
L.  ending   -lentus  (which  in  some  words  has  an 
alternative  form  -lens]  has  approximately  the  sense    ' 
of  the  Eng. -FUL.     It  is  believed  to  have  been  orig. 
a  compound,  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  suffix    i 
-enlo-j  -ent-  (cf.  cruentits  gory)  to  derivative  steins    j 
in  -to-  or  -/*"- ;  these  steins,  however,  have  not  been    , 
preserved  (exc.  in   the   case   of  gradlis   slender, 
whence  gracitentus  t  gradient),  and   in  classical    | 
times  -lentus  was  a  productive  suffix.     Normally 
it  is  preceded  by  u,  as  in  turbitlenttis  turbulent, 
pitlverulentus  pulverulent  (see  -ULENT)  ;  but  there 
are  a  few  cases  in  which  the  stem-vowel  of  the    ] 
primary  sb.  appears,  i& pestilentus  (-lens}  pestilent,    j 
i.pestis  plague,  and  some  which  have  an  unexplained 
o.  as  violcntus  (-lens)  violent,  f.  vi-s  force  (cf.  mo- 
lare  to  violate") ,  sanguinolenttts  bloody,  f.  satigttin-t 
sanguis  blood. 

t  Ije'ntally.  Her.  Obs.    [Origin  and  meaning    j 
obscure.]      (See  quots.) 

1486  Bk.  St.  Albans,  Her.  b  iij  b,  Lentalli  is  calde  in  armys 
whan  y  cooiarmure  is  Endentid  with  .ij.  clyuerse  colovvris  in  | 
theherdeof  the  cootarmure.  i$6a  LKIUH  Armoried^j]  79 
He  beareth  Ermine  and  Krmines  parted  per  Fesse  dented. 
This  is  called  Lentally.  1586  FKRNK  Blaz.  Gent-He  208  The 
second  manner  of  Endentelies,  was  called  Lentally,  and 
that  was,  an  indenting  of  the  coate  with  two  diuers  cullors 
in  the  bend  of  the  coate-armor. 

II  Xientamente  (lentame'nte"),  adv.  Mus.  [It., 
f.  Unto  slow.]  Slowly,  in*  slow  time. 

1762  STEKNF.  Tr.  Shandy  VI.  xi,  What  Yorick  could  mean 
by  the  words  /entamente, — temtte  [sic],— -grave^ — and  some- 
lime-,  adagio,—  as  applied  to  theological  compositions.. 
I  dare  not  venture  to  guess.  1876  in  STAINER  &  BARRETT 
Diet.  Mus.  Terms,  Lentamente. 

I!  Lentando  (lenta-ncb).  A/its.  [It.  pr.  pple. 
of  lentare  to  become  slow.]  A  direction  to  the 
performer  to  play  more  and  more  slowly. 

1854  J.  W.  MOORE  Encycl.  Mus.,  hentando^  a  word  indi 
cating  that  the  notes  over  which  it  is  written  are  to  be 
played,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  with  increasing  slowness, 
t  Le'nted,  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [f.  LENT  sbl 
+  -ED.]  That  shows  traces  of  Lent  or  fasting; 
emaciated. 

1594  WILLOBIE  Avisa  (1880)  94  Well  met  friend  Harry, 
what's  the  cause  You  looke  so  pale  with  Lented  cheeks  ? 

Lenten  (le*nt'n\  sb.  and  a.  Forms:  a.  I 
lencten,  leng(c)ten,  lenten,  -on,  2  leeng-, 
lengten,  2-3  leinten,  3  leencten,  Onn.  lenn- 
tenn,  4  lentene,  -in,  -oun,  4-5  lentone.  5  len- 
tyn(ne,  5-7  lenton,  4-  lenten.  0.  Sc.  and  north. 
4lenteryne,  lentrine,  4~5lentryn  6,4-6,  9  len- 
trin,lentrone,  5  lenterne,  lentyren,  6  lantern, 
lentern,  lenterane,  lentran,  lentren(e,  len- 
troun,  6-7  lentron.  [OE.  lencten  str.  masc.  corre 
sponds  to  MDu.  hntin,  OHG.  lengizin  (wdnStti), 
shortened  Unzin ;  app.  a  derivative  or  a  compound 
of  the  shorter  synonym  which  appears  as  MLG., 
MDu.,  Du.  lente  fern.,  OHG.  langizt  langaz  str. 
masc.  (MHG.  langtz.  mod.Ger.  dialects  langis, 
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etc.),  also  OHG.  lenzo  wk.  masc.  (MHG.  lenze, 
mod.G.  tenz}.  The  shorter  form  (?  OTeut.  type 
*?aygito-t  */aygitOM-}  seems  to  be  a  derivative  of 
*/aijgo-  LONG  (7.,  and  may  possibly  have  reference 
to  the  lengthening  of  the  days  as  characterizing 
the  season  of  spring.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
ending  of  the  longer  form  is  a  mere  derivative 
suffix,  or  whether  it  represents  an  OTeut.  *//;/<?- 
day,,  cognate  with  *-(ino-  in  Goth,  sinteins  daily, 
and  with  Skr.  dina,  OS1.  dini,  LiLh.  dcna  day. 

The  ecclesiastical  sense  of  the  word  is  peculiar  to 
Eng. ;  in  the  other  Tent,  langs.  the  only  sense  is 
'  spring'.  As  an  ordinary  sb.  lenten  has  been 
superseded  by  the  shortened  form  LENT  sb^  ;  but 
the  longer  form  has  survived  in  attributive  use,  and 
is  now  apprehended  as  an  adj.,  as  if  f.  lent  +  -EN-*. 

With  the  (3  forms  cf.  the  OXorthumbrian  fferu  =  WS. 
yfettifxs tern  =f;extent  -western  =  ?i't:st?n.] 

fA.  As  separate  jA  Obs.\  superseded  by  LENT 

1.  Spring;   =LENT^.l  i. 

(•looo  Sax.  Lc'-chd.  II.  148  Nis  nan  blodlxslid  swa  sod 
s\va  on  foreweardne  lencten.  a.  noo  Gen- fa  in  Anglia  (1886) 
IX.  -262  On  Iiengtene  ere^ian  and  iinpian.  cizoo  ORMIN 
8891  Hike  Lenntenn  forenn  be^  Till  }errsala:mess  chesstre 
A}}  alt  te  Passkemesseda}?.  t 1205  hee  LKNTJ/*.'  i].  a  1310 
in  Wright  Lyric  l\  43  Lenten  ys  come  with  love  to  tounc. 

2.  =  LENT  sb^-  2.     Also  clean  lenten.     Lenten  s 
day :  ?  Easter-day. 

a.  a  1023  WULFBTAN  Hoai.  Iviii.  (Napier)  305  f>e  nia,  be 
man  mnt  on  lenctene  ..  fia:sces  brucan.  a  1225  Alter.  R, 
70  Holdeft  silence  . .  i5e  leinten  breo  dawes.  1340  Aycnb. 
175  Eflerward  ine  one  time  banne  in  an-obre  ase  in  lenten 
oj^er  in  ane  he^e  tnessedaye,  1389  in  Kiig.  Gilds  (1870)  106 
Ye  secounde  [morwespeche]  slial  bene  ye  first  Sunday  of 
lentone.  1393  LANCL.  /'.  /'/.  C.  xiv.  81  To  lene  ne  to  lere 
ne  lentent-s  to  faste.  14 . .  Customs  Malton  in  Surtces  Misc. 
(1888)  60  Exceppyd  JJnrgi.se  b*  sellys  heryng  in  Lentyn. 
a  1450  MVRC  75  I.este  he  forget  by  lentenes  day  [r>.r.  ester 
day],  1492  Riiry  Wilts  (Camderi)  74,  I  wole  that  the  seyd 
prest  abyde  in  Knm^alle  Lenton.  1513  BKAHSHAXV  St.  II  'cr- 
eitrge  i.  2083  Truly  fjr  to  fast  tiie  holy  tyme  of  Lenton.  1553 
BECON  Reliqites  of  Rome  1.1563)  244  The  fyrst  Honday  in 
cleanii  lenton. 

^.  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  x.  815  Fra  the  lenleryne,  that  i>  to 
say,  Ouhill  forruitth  the  Saint  lohnni.s  mes.  i'1375-Vc.  J.f^. 
Saints  xviii.  {EgipCltint}  1 1^5  pe  next  lentryn,  quhen  be- 
gonnyn  was  be  fast  ine.  €142$  WVNTOUNO^W.  VIM.  xvii.  2698 
At  Sayntandrewys  than  bad  he,  And  held  hys  Lentyren  in 
reawte.  c  1470  HI-.SKYSON  .1 /<>;*.  /•<//'.  ix.  i  //  'olf  >\  /(' ; '  viii, 
'  Schir ',  said  the  fox,  '  it  is  lenterne,  ye  see ;  I  can  not  IIM:!IC  '. 
1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xii.  i  OtT  Lentren  in  the  lirst  ninrn- 
yng-  X536  BKLLKNDEM  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  xxiv,  Passand, 
in  the  time  of  Lentroun,  throw  the  seis  Mediterrane,  ay 
selland  thair  fische.  1562  WINJET  Cfrt.  Tractate.':  iii.  Wks. 
1888  I.  27  The  ^eirlie  abstinence  of  fourty  dayls  afore 
Pasche,  callit  Lentren.  1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (WodrOW 
Soc.)  7  On  a  Sabbath  day  in  the  tyme  of  Lentron. 
B.  attrib.  and  as  adj. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Lent,  observed  or  taking 
place  in  Lent,  as  in  l.enten  day ,  discipline,  fast > 
indult,  lecture, pastoral, penance.  sertnon,tUet  time. 

c  1020  Rule  St.  Benct  xli.  (Logeman)  73  On  laenctene 
fasten  o(5  eastran.  c  1050  ftyrhtjfrtlis  Handbi'c  in  AngHa 
(1885)  VIII.  312  Uer  ys  lengten  tima.  c  1175  Lamb.  ff&m. 
25  In  leinten  time  uwilc  mun  ga<S  to  scrifte.  a  1300  Cursor 
HI.  12921  Til  he  had  fasten  his  lente  nude.  1532  MORE 
Con/ut.  T  hid  ale  Wks.  514/1  By  these  traditions  haue  \ve 
the  holy  Lenton  faste.  1563  WIN^KT  1'onr  Score  77itv 
Quest.  Wks.  1888  I.  127  Quhy  cibeyt  56  nocht  5011  r  selfis  the 
last  lentrene  tyme  5011  r  magistratis.  a  1572  KNOX  Hist. 
Kef.  Wks.  1846  I.  46  Sermones  hie  had  tawght  befoir  the 
haill  Lent  ran  tyde  preceding.  1610  WILLET  Htxaplet  Dan. 
39  Pintus  vpon  this  example  groundeth  the  Jen  ten-fast  of 
40.  daies.  1628  W.  PEMBI.K  Worthy  Rcceh'.  Lord's  Supper 
16  As  Popish  Pofttillers  and  Preachers  doe  in  their  Lenton 
Sermons.  1638  SHIRLEY  Duke's  Mistress  n.  €4,  To  read 
morrall  virtue,  And  lenton  Lectures  to  you.  1644  MILTON 
Areop.  (Arb.)  42  And  perhaps  it  was  the  same  politick  drift 
that  the  Divt-11  whtpt  St.  Jerom  in  a  lenten  dream,  for 
reading  Cicero.  1703  MAUNUKELL  Jouin.  Jems.  (1732)  75 
This  being  the  day  in  which  their  Lenten  disciplines  ex- 
pir'd.  1812  BYRON  Ch.  liar.  n.  Ixxviii,  Yet  mark  their 
mirth— ere  lenten  days  begin.  1876  SVURGKON  Commenting 
94  To  listen  to  these  sermons  must  have  afforded  a  suitable 
Lenten  penance  to  those  who  went  to  church  to  hear  them. 
1901  Edin.  Rtv.  Apr.  440  The  Lenten  Pastoral  Letters 
of  the  Catholic  Bishops  have  appeared. 

2.  Such  as  is  appropriate  to  Lent ;  hence  of  pro 
visions,  diet,  etc.,  such   as  may  be  used  in  Lent, 
meagre;   of  clothing,  expression  of  countenance, 
etc.,  mournful-looking,  dismal. 

1577-87  HOLISSHED  Chron.  II.  Descr.  Scot.  7/2  For  the 
Lenten  prouision  of  such  nations  as  lie  vpon  the  Levant  seas. 
1601  SHAKS.  Tivel.  N.  t  v.  9  A  good  lenton  answer.  1602  — 
Ham.  n.  ii.  329  To  thinke:  my  Lord,  if  you  delight  not_  in 
Man,  what  Lenton  entertainment  the  Players  shall  receiue 
from  you.  1613  BFAUM.  &  FL.  Honest  iMan's  Fort.  iv.  i, 
Who  can  reade  In  thy  pale  face,  dead  eye,  or  lenten  shute, 
The  liberty  thy  ever  giving  hand  Hath  bought  for  others. 
1660-61  PEPYS  Diary  10  Mar.,  Dined  at  home  on  a  poor 
Lenten  dinner  of  colewurts  and  bacon.  IO^DRYDEN  Hitid 
ff  P.  HI.  27  Meanwhile  she  .  .with  a  lenten  salad  cooled  her 
blood.  1722  Prol.  to  Steele*s  Conscious  Levers,  Believe  me 
'tis  a  Lean,  a  Lenten  Dish.  1745  WF.SI.EY  Wks.  (1872)  I. 
489  He  was  welcome  . .  if  he  could  live  on  our  lenten  fare. 
1750  CARTE  Hist.  Eng.  II.  702  There  were  large  quantities 
of  Lenten  food,  particularly  herrings.  1840  BARHAM  Ingol. 
Leg.  Ser.  i.  St.  Nicholas  xiv,  His  lenten  fare  now  let  me 
share.  1855  BROWNING  Twins  v,  For  Dabitur's  lenten  face 
No  wonder  if  Date  rue. 

3.  Special  combs,  and  collocations:    f lenten- 


chaps,  contemptuously  applied  to  a  person  with 
a  lean  visage  ;  f  lenten-oloth  =  Lent-cloth  (LEXT 
W/.l  4) ;  Lenten-corn,  corn  sown  about  Lent ; 
lenten-faced  a.,  lean  and  dismal  of  countenance; 
lenteu  fig,  f  (a)  a  dried  fig ;  (t>)  dial,  a  raisin  ; 
Lenten-grain  =  lenten-corn  ;  lenten-kail  Sf., 
broth  made  without  meat;  Lenten  lily  rare  =  Lent- 
lily  (LENT  j/i.l  4) ;  lenten  man  nonce-wd.,  an  ob 
server  of  Lent;  lenten  pie,  a  pie  containing  no 
meat ;  t  lenten  stuff,  provisions  suitable  for  Lent ; 
•\  lenten  top,  some  kind  of  toy,  ?  used  at  Shrove 
tide  ;  Lenten-veil  =  knt-cloth  (Cent.  Diet.  1889). 
1622  I'I.F.TCHKR  Sj>.  Curate  v.  ii,  I'll  have  my  swindge  upon 
thee  ;  Sirha  !  Rascall  !  You  *lcnten  Chaps,  you  that  lay 
sick,  and  mockt  me.  1485  /«?'.  in  J.  M.  Cowper  Ckurchiv. 
Ace.  St.  2}n>istatist  Canterbury  xii,  j  "Lentyncloth  called 
a  vayle.  1546-7  in  Swayne  Clnircliiv.  Ace.  Sariitn  (1896) 
274,  vij  yardes  of  Oscon  brigges  for  to  make  Seynt  Thomas 
a  lenton'  clothe  at  iiij</  the  yarde.  14..  Tretyu'  in  W.  aj 
Henley's Ilusb.  (1890)  44  *Lenten  corneas,  .otys  pecys  barly 
&  soyche  ober  graynes.  1901  Times  n  Feb.  3/1  Warm 
seed-beds  for  Lenten  corn  are  likely  to  be  the  exception. 
1604  T.  M.  Black  Bk.  C  i  b,  Hee.  .was  conducted  through 
two  or  three  hungry  roomes  . .  by  a  *Lenten  faced  Fellow. 
1611  COTGR.,  Figne  tit'  Carestnc,  a  drie  fig,  a  "Lenten  fig. 
1669  \VoKLin<", E  Syst.  Agric.  11681)  266  This  is  a  principal 
Seed-month  for  such  they  usually  call  *Lenten-Grain.  1805 
A.  SCOTT  Lentrin  Kail  Poems  39  (Jam. i  O  *lentrin  kail, 
meed  of  my  younger  days.  1820  SCOTT  Abbot  xiv,  Monks 
. .  are  merriest  . .  when  they  sup  bettf-brewis  for  l^meri-kail. 
1896  A.  K.  HOUSMAN  Sliropshirc  Lad  xxix,  And  there's  the 
'  Lenten  lily  That  ..  dies  on  Faster  day.  1698  M.  LISTER 
Jonrn.  Paris  (1699)  21  And  the  Flesh  Eaters  will  ever  de- 
fund  themsi -Ives,  if  not  beat  the  'Lenten  Men.  1592  SHAKS. 
KiUii.  A;  Jitl.  ii.  iv.  139  No  Hare  sir;  vnlesse  a  Hare  sir  in 
a  'Lenten  pie.  1494  FAHVAN  Citron.  vn.6;8  *Lcntyn  stuffe 
for  y  vytaylynge  of  hyr  boost,  a  1548  HAI.I.  t/irori., 
H<-n.  F/(i£o9)  147  The  most  part  of  the  carriage  was  heryng 
&  Lenten  stuffe.  1630  J.  TAVI.OH  (Water  P.)  Praise  Clcane 
Li  ii  en  Wks.  n.  169/1  Konnd  like  a  whirligigge  or "  lenten  Top. 

Lenterane,  -eryne,  lenterne :  see  LENTEN. 

Lentil  ^e,  obs.  form  of  LENGTH. 

Leilticel  (le'iitiser:.  [ad.  mod.L.  lenticcUa 
(I)e  Candolle,  F.  lenlicelle),  dim.  f.  lent-em,  lens 
lentil :  see  LENS.] 

1.  Bot.   A  lenticular  corky  spot  on  young  bark, 
corrc.-ipondinij  to  one  of  the  ciiidcrmal  stomata. 

1870  HKNTLKY  l>ot.  61.  1875  liKNM-i  r  £  ]>YKK  Sachs' 
Rot.  91  Lenticels  are  a  peculiarity  of  cork-forming  Dico 
tyledons. 

2.  Anat.   A  lenticular  gland. 
1888  in  Sy,l.  .Sac.  Lex. 

Hence  Lentice'llate  a.,  producing  Icnticels; 
having  coiky  spots  on  the  bark. 

1855  MAYNIC  E.ipos.  J.e.f.,  J.enticcllaiiis,  ..  lenticellate, 
1870  HOOKKK  Stu,f.  Flora  174  Viburnum  (Ifulus.  .. 
Gnelder-rose  . .  branches  slender,  lenticdlate. 

Lentick^e,  obs.  form  of  LENTISK. 

Lenticular  ,lenti  ki;/laa),  a.  and  sl>.     [ad.  late 
L.  leitticularis,  i.  Icnticula,  dim.  of  lent-,  lens  lentil : 
see  LENS.     Cf.  F.  lenticulaire] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Having  the  form  of  a  lens  or  of  a  lentil ;  re 
sembling  a  lens  or  lentil  in  form  ;  double  convex. 

1658  ROWLAND  Mcm/et's  Thcat.  his.  Ep.  Ded.,  Lenticular 
optLk  Glasses  of  crystal.  1691  RAY  Creation  n.  (1692)  24 
The  Crystalline  Humour,  which  is  of  a  lenticular  Figure. 
1777  LiGMTKOOT  Flora.  Scot.  II.  1049  The  lenticular  seed- 
vessels  white.  1811  PINKERTON  Pctral.  I.  521  They  have 
all  a  lenticular  form  very  much  flattened.  1830  R.  Ksox 
He'clarii's  Anat.  46  Hewson.  .found  the  red  particles  of  the 
human  blood  to  be  lenticular.  1845  LINDI.KY  Sch.  Bot.  viii. 
(1858)  151  lt[duckweed]  consists  of  lenticular  floating  fronds. 
1867-77  ^'  CHAMHKRS  Astron.  I.  vii.  93  The  Zodiacal 
Light  is  a  peculiar  nebulous  light  of  a  conical  pr  lenticular 
form.  1875  HF.NNETT  ov  DYER  Sac/is'  Hot.  58  Lenticular  grains 
(f.  g.  in  the  endosperm  of  wheatj  have  a  lenticular  nucleus. 
b.  Special  collocations :  lenticular  bed  Geol., 
'  a  bed  which  thins  away  in  all  directions '  (Green 
rhys.  Geol.  1877);  lenticular  bone  =  the  orbicular 
bone  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1888);  t  lenticular  fever, 
a  fever  attended  with  an  eruption  of  small  red 
pimples  (\Vorc.  1860  citing  Dunglison) ;  lenti 
cular  ganglion  =  ciliary  ganglion  (see  CILIARY)  ; 
lenticular  gland,  (a)  =  LENTICEL  I ;  (!>}  one  of 
the  lentiform  mucous  follicles  at  the  base  of  the 
tongue  ;  lenticular  instrument,  knife,  a  scraper 
used  in  osteotomy  ;  lenticular  loop,  a  set  of  fibres 
that  pass  outward  beneath  the  optic  thalamus 
through  the  internal  capsule  ;  lenticular  nucleus, 
the  lower  of  the  two  grey  nuclei  of  the  corpus 
striatum;  lenticular  ore  (see  quot.  1862) ;  lenti 
cular  process,  a  process  on  the  incus  of  a  mam 
mal;  lenticular  stereoscope  (see  quot.  1869). 

1849  MURCHISON  Sihiria  viii.  176  Including  some  "lenti 
cular  beds  of  conglomerates.  1793  YOUNG  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LXXXIII.  174  The  "lenticular  ganglion.  1840  G.  V.  ELLIS 
Anat.  94  The  ophthalmic  or  lenticular  ganglion,  a  small 
roundish-shaped  body,  is  redder  in  colour  in  one  subject 
than  in  another.  1835  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  (1839)  67 
"Lenticular  glands  are  brown  oval  spots  found  upon  the 
bark  of  many  plants.  1672  WISEMAN  Wounds  I.  ix.  95  This 
is  to  be  done  by  the  "Lenticular  instrument  made  for  that 
purpose.  1846  BRITTAN  tr.  Malfaignt's  Man.  Oftr.  Surf. 
167  The  disc  of  bone  having  been  removed,  and  the  edges 
levelled  with  a  "lenticular  knife.  1899  Allbvtt's  Syst.  Mtd. 
VI.  501  That  degeneration  of  the  central  link  of  the  bulbar 


LENTICULARLY. 

nuclei  associated  with  symmetrical  lesions  of  the  cortex  . . 
and  in  particular  of  the  outer  segment  of  the  "lenticular 
nucleus.  1862  DANA  Man.  Geol.  234  Beds  of  red  argillaceous 
iron-ore,  called  *Jenticular  ore,  from  the  small  flattened 
grains  which  compose  it.  i869TvNDALt,  Notes  Lect.  Light  31 
The  instrument  most  used  by  the  public  is  the  *Lenticular 
Stereoscope  of  Sir  David  Brewster.  In  it  the  two  projec 
tions  are  combined  by  means  of  two  half  lenses  with  their 
edges  turned  inwards. 

2.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  lens.  rare. 

1875  BEDFORD  Sailors  Pocket  Bk.  v.  (ed.  2)  132  Its  con 
sumption  of  oil  and  stores.  . .  is  not  more  than  that  of  the 
lenticular  light. 

b.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  (crystalline)  lens  of 
the  eye, 

1822-44  Good's  Slndy  Med.  (ed.  4)  III.  166  The  most 
frequent  species  of  lenticular  cataract  is  that  called  hard  or 
6rm.  1879  St.  George  s  Hasp.  AY/.  IX.  493  Tension  of  the 
left  eye,  in  which  there  was  commencing  lenticular  opacity. 

3.  Comb.)  as  lenticular-shaped. 

1835  POE  Adv.  Hans  P/aallVfte.  1864  I.  17  The  lenti 
cular-shaped  phenomenon,  .called  the  zodiacal  light.  1879 
Cassell's  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  63/2  Filled  up  with  lenticular 
shaped  blocks.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  <s-  ('lockin.  191 
These  pendulums  have  generally  lenticular  shaped  bobs. 

fB.j*.  Obs. 

a.  A  lenticular  glass  or  lens.  t>.  =  A  lenticular 
knife  (see  A.  i  b). 

1658  tr.  Portals  A'at.  Magic  XVH.  368  A  Convex  Lenti 
cular  kindleth  fire  most  violently.  1758  J.  S.  tr.  Le  Drains 
Obscm.  Snrg.  (1771)  68  We  . .  contented  ourselves  with 
removing  some  Asperities  at  the  Circumference  of  the  Frac 
ture  with  the  Lenticular.  1802  Jlffff.  Jrnl.  VIII.  484  The 
Lenticular  is  an  instrument,  apparently  better  adapted  to 
its  intent,  than  experience  can  allow  to  be  the  case. 

Lentixularly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]  In  a 
lenticular  manner  ;  alter  the  fashion  of  a  lens. 

1833  HF.RSCHF.I.  Astron.  xii.  407  It  is  manifestly  in  the 
nature  of  a  thin  lenticularly-formed  atmosphere,  surround 
ing  the  sun. 

Xieiiticule  (le'ntikiwt),  [ad.  L.  lenticula  lentil.] 
A  lentil-shaped  body.  1884  in  OCILVIK. 

Leuticulite  (lentrki/lflait).     [f.  L.  Icntiatl-a 

see  LENTICULAR)  +  -ITE.]  A  fossil  shell  of  a  lenti 
cular  form.  1848  in  CRAIG.  Hence  in  later  Diets. 

Iieiitifbriil  ,  le'ntif/'im),  a.  [f.  I,,  lent-*  lens 
lentil  +  -  INFORM.]  Having  the  form  of  a  lentil  or 
of  a  lens. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Lcntiform  Prominences.  1830 
LINUI.KY  Nat.  Syst.  Bol.  165  Seeds  lentiform,  pendulous. 
1850  H.  MILI.KK  Footer.  Creat.  (1874)  337  The  form  of  the 
eye-orbit  . .  was  lentiform  in  the  Coccosteus. 

Leutigerous  (lenti'dgeras),  a.  [f.  L.  lenti-, 
/ens  +  ~ger-  carry  +  -ous.]  Having  a  crystalline 
lens ;  said  of  the  eyes  of  some  molluscs. 

1889  in  Century  Diet. 

Lentiginose  (lenti-d^in^s),  a.  [f.  as  next  + 
-OSE.]  (See  quot.) 

1866  Trgas.  Bot.,  Lentiginoset  covered  with  minute  dots, 
as  if  dusted.  [Also  in  mod.  Diets.] 

Leiltiginous  (lenti-d^inas),  a.  Also  9  lenti- 
genous.  [f.  L.  lenligin-^  lentJgo  +  -ous.]  Full 
of  freckles  ;  affected  with  lentigo.  Also  absol. 

1597  A.  M.  Guillcineaifs  /'V.  Chirttr^.  52/1  Of  the  lenti- 
ginouse,  theire  bloode  is  to  sharpe  or  tarte.  1681  in  BLOUNT 
Glossogr.  1755  in  JOHNSON.  1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  418/2. 
1888  in  -S>/.  Soc.  Lex. 

II  Lentigo  (lentai-g*?).  PI.  lentigines  (lenti-- 
d-jinfz).  [L.  f.  lent-cui)  lens  lentil.]  A  freckle  or 
pimple  ;  now  usually  collect,  for  an  affection  of  the 
skin  (see  quot.  1876). 

c  1400  Lanfrancs  Cirurg.  190  Lentigines  ben  purgid  wij> 
a  strong  purgacioun.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Lentigo, 
a  Pimple,  or  Freckle  ;  a  small  red  Spot  in  the  Face,  or  other 
Part,  resembling  a  Lentil.  1842  BURGESS  Man.  Dis.  Skin 
244  Lentigo  generally  occurs  in  persons  with  a  fine,  white 
skin.  1876  DUHRING  Dis.  Skin  336  Lentigo  consists  in  a 
pigment  deposit,  characterized  by  small,  pin-head  or  pea- 
sized,  yellowish  or  yellowish-brown  spots,  occurring  for  the 
most  part  about  the  face  and  the  backs  of  the  hands. 

Lentil  ^le'ntil).  Forms  :  4-6,  8  lentille,  5 
lentylle,  6  lintell,  lyntell(e,  6-8  lintel,  6-9 
lentile,  7  lentill,  lintile,  V Untie,  p,-  lentil,  [a. 
F.  lentille :— popular  L.  *lenticula  (  =  class.L.  kn- 
ticuld]t  dim.  vi  lent- :  see  LENS. 

The  other  Rom.  furms  represent  the  class.  L.  word  with 
unchanged  quantity:  Sp.  /enfcja,  Pg.  lentilha^  It.  ten- 
ticchia.\ 

1.  Chiefly//.,  in  early  use  occas.  collective  sing. 
The  seed  of  a  leguminous  plant  (Ervitm  lens, 
Lens  esculenta} ;  also  the  plant  itself,  cultivated 
for  food  in  European  countries. 

c  1250  Gen.  4-  Ex.  1488  Jacob  An  time  him  se5  a  mete  Dat 
man  callen  lentil  ^ete.  c  1425  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  664/25 
ffec  /ens,  lentylle.  1548  TURNER  Names  of  Herbes  47 
Lentilles  are  sowen  in  come  fieldes  and  growe  as  Tares  do. 
1577  HARRISON  England  \\.  vi.  (1877)  i.  153  Horssecorne, 
I  meane,  bcanes,  otes,  tares  and  lintels  [etc,].  1611  BIBLE 
a  Scan,  xxiii.  n  A  piece  of  ground  full  of  lentiles.  1688 
R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  331/1  The  dreggs  of  Chaff,  and  the 
small  Seeds  of  Tares  &  Lintels  which  are  in  it.  1747  tr. 
A  struts  Fevers  260  Spots,  which  are  here  sometimes  as  big 
as  a  lentille.  1795  J.  PHILLIPS  Hist.  Inland  Navig.  Add. 
47  Beans,  pease,  vetches,  lintels.  1840  HOOD  Up  Rhine  174 
Our  black  bread,  and  black  puddings,  and  lentils  !  1853 
SOYER  Pantroph.  58  His  corn  was  exhausted,  and  his  men 
were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  lentils  !  1877  C.  GEIKIE 
Christ  I.  xv.  2aa  [In  the  bazaar]  there  were  booths  for 
Egyptian  lentiles. 
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fb.  A  name  for  DUCKWEED  (Ltmna).  More 
fully,  Water  lentil  [  =  F.  [entitles  cfeaii],  Obs. 

1548  TURNER  frames  of  Herbes  47  Lens  palustris  ..  is 
called  in  cnglishe  Duckes  meate  ur  water  I.cntllles,  in  duch 
wnsser  linse.  1579  LANGHAM  Card,  Health  (1633)  355 
Hanker  to  kill,  apply  water  Lentils  with  Harrows  grease. 
1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1895)  IV.  69  Water  lintels  which 
the  Romanes  take  for  a  token  of  death  and  mourning.  1597 
Gnu  R 14  Herbal  11.  ccci.  (1633)  829  Ducfcs  Meat  ..some 
term  it.  .Lentils. 

f2.  pi.  Freckles  or  spots  on  the  skin.  (Cf.  LEN 
TIGO).  Obs. 

1558-68  WARDE  tr.  A  lexis'  Seer.  30  There  is  neither  spottc 
nor  lyntell  or  any  kynde  of  redde  burgeons  in  the  face  of  a 
man,  the  whiche  being  washed  with  this  water.,  will  not 
go  out.  1578  LYTE  Dodoensiii.  xxxiv.  365  The  iuyce  of  the 
roote  [of  Thapsia]  with  honie,  taketh  away  all  lentils  and 
other  spots  of  the  face.  1612  WOODALL  Surg.  Mate  Wks. 
(1653)  So  Wheat  flower.. cleanseth  the  face  from  lentils  and 
spots.  1694  SALMON  Bates  Dispens.  (1713^  689/1  The  Face, 
or  other  Paris  of  the  Skin  troubled  with  Lentils. 

f3.  A  lentil-shaped  metal  disc.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1770  Phil.  Trans.  LX.  365  This  pendulum,  which  is  no 
other  than  a  simple  steel  rod  fixed  to  a  lentille,  made  at 
Para  98740  oscillations  in  24  hours  of  mean  time. 

4.  A  lens-shaped  bulb  in  an  apparatus  for  recti 
fying  alcohol.  In  mod.  Diets. 

5.  attrih.  and  Co»il>.,  as  lentil-broth^  -form,  -por 
ridge,  ~pott age, -seed t-$oup\  lentil-grey, -shaped  &<\]s.\ 
t  lentil-dew  [a.  F.  lentille  cFeau]  =  sense  i  b ; 
lentil-ore,  -powder  (see  quots.) ;  f  lentil-pulse 
=  i  ;  lentil-shell  (Ztw/.\  the  genus  Ervillia. 

1820  W.  TOOKK  tr.  Lncian  I.  553  note,  The  *lentil-broth 
was  boiled  and  served  up  with  fowls  and  vegetables  in  it. 
1800  W.  TAYLOR  in  Robberds  Mem.  (1843)!.  345*  Lentil-dew, 
a  name  given  to  the  duckweed,  .in  old  herbals.  1900  Daily 
A'ews  Q  Apr.  5/6  Lndy  A. . ,  was  dressed  in  *leutil  grey  cloth. 
1896  CHESTER  Diet.  Names  A/in.,  * Lentil-ore,  an  early 
name  for  liroconite,  because  its  crystals  are  lentil-shaped. 
1622  MABUK  tr.  Alcinans  Guzman  d'Alj.  n.  275  Vpon 
fisb-dayes  we  had  a  messe  of  *leiuill  porrige.  1649  JKK. 
TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemp,  in.  Disc,  xiv,  27  He  prefers  a  dish 
of  red  *lentill  pottage  before  a  venison.  1885  Cassettes 
Encycl.  Diet.,  *  Leu  til-po  unfer,  Pharin.,  a  powder  made 
of  the  pulverized  seeds  of  the  lentil.  1660  Ho  WELL 
Lex.  Tetragl,,  A  *Lentil  pulse,  or  lentle  ;  leiitillc.  1555 
KUKN  Decades  102  Certayne  smaule  graynes  of  golde  no 
bygger  then  'lintell  seedes.  1607  TOI'SELL  Hist.  Four-f. 
Beasts  (1658)  65  Take  thereof  the  quantity  of  a  Lintel  seed. 
1796  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  IV.  n  '1'ubercles 
*  lentil- shaped.  1851  WOODWARD  AloUusca,  313  Ervilia, 
Turton.  *  Lentil-shell.  1820  W.  TOOKE  tr.  Lucian  I.  553 
That  the  cook  may  . .  from  inadvertence  pour  the  lish-brine 
into  their  *lentil-soup. 

tLe'ntile,  a.  Obs,  rare  —  1,  [f.  L.  lent-,  lens 
lentil  +  -ILE.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  lens  or  lentil. 

1763  Brit.  Mag.  IV.  103  A  gentleman.,  produced  a  circular 
piece  of  ice.,  which  he  reduced  to  a  lentile  form. 

t  Le'iitiiier.  Obs.  Also  leritner.  [?  f.  LENTEN 
+  -EII  !.]  A  hawk  taken  in  Lent ;  a  March  hawk. 

1575  TURBERV.  Fanlconrie  204  And  of  the  same  condition 
are  Lentiners  for  the  most  part,  the  which  are  called  with 
us  March  Hawkes,  or  Lentiners,  bycause  they  are  taken  in 
Lent  with  lime,  or  such  like  meanes.  1655  W  ALTON /Jfltf/fr 
1.  (1661)  14  The  Kamish-Hawk,  the  Haggard,  and  the  two 
sorts  of  Lentners.  1677  Land.  Gaz,  No.  1219  4  A  Lentiner 
Faulcon  of  the  Kings  lost  from  Chelsey  the  24  of  this  instant 
July,  with  the  Kings  Vervells  on.  1727  in  BRADLEY  Fam. 
Diet.  s.v.  Hawk. 

Leiitisciiie,  a.  rare.  Also  5  lentescyne. 
[ad.  L.  lentiscin-us,  f.  lentiscus:  see  next.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  mastic-tree. 

.1420  Pallad.  on  Hnsb.  n.  428  Oyl  lentescyne.  Ibid. 
433  As  oyl  lauryne  is  lentiscyne  of  take.  1656  hi  BLOUNT 
Glossogr. 

II  Lentiscus  ^lenti'skzJs).  PI.  lentisci,  lentis- 
oua's.  [L.  :  see  LENTIKK.]  =  LENTISK. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  DC  /*.  R.  xvn.  xxv.  (1495)  619  Cypres 
is  a  medycynall  tree  and  hyght  Lentiscus  by  a  notber  name. 
1587  MASCALL  Govt,  Cattle,  Oxen  (16^7)  85  The  buds  or 
branches  of  Lentiscus  and  wild  oliue  trees.  1664  EVELYN 
Kal.  Hart.  Mar.  (16791  M  Such  Plants  ..  as  . .  Lentiscus, 
Myrtle-berries  [etc.].  1698  M.  LISTI;K  Jonrn.  Paris  (1699) 
204  Lentiscus's  and  most  other  Greens,  had  suffered  miser 
ably.  1717  BERKELEY  Let.  to  Pope  22  Oct.,  Thickets  of 
myrtle  and  lentiscus.  1884  MRS.  C.  PKAED  Zero  xiii,  Foam 
dashed  over  the  low  undergrowth  of  lentiscus  and  myrtle. 

Comb.  1882  Garden  23  Sept.  273/1  The  Lent iscus- leaved 
Ash.  .is  a  medium-sized  tree  of  somewhat  upright  habit. 

Lentisk  (lenti'sk).  Forms:  5-7  lentiske,  7 
lentick(e,  7,  9  lentiso,  8  lentisck,  7-  lcnti.sk. 
Also  7  in  It.  or  Sp.  form  lentisco.  [ad.  L.  len- 
tisc-us.  Cf.  F.  lenfisque.]  The  mastic  tree  {Pis- 
facia  lentiscus}.  Also  attrib. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hush,  n.  429  Lentiskis  greynes  fele  and 
ripe  a  slepe  Thou  brynge  a  day  and  nyght  to  hete  yfere. 
156*  TURNER  Herbal  n.  29  The  rosine  of  y°  lentiske  tree 
called  niastick  deserueth  ..  prayse.  1616  B.  JONSON  Devil 
an  Ass  iv.  i,  Oyles  of  Lentisco.  1624  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia 
\.  2  The  Lentisk  that  beareth  Mastick  1615-6  PURCHAS 
Pilgrims  n.  1277  The  Lenticke  tree  . .  is  well  nigh  onely 
proper  to  Sio.  1644  EVELYN  Diary  30  Sept.,  Rosemary, 
lavender,  lentiscs,  and  the  like  sweet  shrubes.  1694  MOT- 
TKUX  Rabelais  iv.  Ixiii.  (1737)  257  Gymnast  was  making 
Tooth-pickers  with  Lentisk.  1751  SIR  J.  HILL  Mat.  Med. 
694  The  Lentisc  Wood,  distill  d  by  the  Retort,  yields  an 
acrid  Phlegm  in  considerable  Quantity.  1766  FAWKF.S  tr. 
Theocritus*  Idyl  vii.  154  Who  courteous  bad  us  on  soft 
beds  recline  Of  lentisk,  and  young  branches  of  the  vine. 
1840  BROWNING  Sordello  iv.  390,  Where  I  set  her  Moorish 
lentisk,  by  the  stair,  To  overawe  the  aloes.  z866  Cornh. 
Mag,  Nov.  540  Lentisk  and  beach-loving  myrtle,  both  ex- 
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I    ceeding  green  and  bushy.     1894  P.  PINKERTON 
!    Drtant^  By  the  leniisks  of  Taormina. 

Lentitude  (le-ntitiwdj.  [ad.  L.  UntitMo,  f. 
lentus  slow.  Cf.  V.  lentitwk  (Cotgr.\]  Slow 
ness,  sluggishness. 

1623  COCKEKAM,  Lentitude^  slownesse.  1668  WILKINS  Real 

Char.  n.  viii.  §  3.  207  Lentitndc,  Stupor.     1832  I.  TAVI.UK 

Saturday  Even.  11833)  21°  There  is  a  serenity — might  we 

[     say  a  lentitude  of  the  physical  temperament.      1862    MRS. 

,     SPEID  Our  Last  }'.  Ind.  41  The  struggle  between  English 

punctuality  and  oriental  lentitude. 

Lentitu  dinous,  a.  rare,  [f,  L.  kntihldin-, 
lentitfido  (see  prec.)  -t-  -ous.]  Slow,  sluggish. 

1801  \V.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  J/a^.  XL  646  The.  .rehearsal 
of  the  lentitudinous  representations  of  Rastadt. 

tLe'ntly,  adv.  Obs.  rare-',  [f.  LENT  a.  + 
-LY  ^.J  Slowly. 

1654-66  EARL  ORRERY  Part  hen.  (1676)  154  lie  therefore 
past  lently  the  River  Vultuinus. 

Lentner,  variant  of  LENTINEH  Obs. 

II  Leilto  (je'ntff).  Mm.  [It.]  A  direction  in 
dicating  a  movement  slower  than  Adagio. 

1724  Explic.  For.  Words  Mns.,  Lent,  or  Lento,  or  Ltnfe- 
nit'iit,  do  all  denote  a  Slow  Movement.  1736  in  BAILEY  (fol.). 
1876  in  STAINER  &  BARRETT  Diet.  Mas.  Terms. 

Lentoid  ^le'ntokl),  a.  [t.L.lent-  LENS  +  -OID.] 

Having  the  form  of  a  lens  or  lentil ;  lens-shaped. 

1879  in  WEBSTER,  Suppl.  1880  Athenxum  21  Aug.  245/2 
The  other  lentoid  gems  take  their  places  in  series  with  those 
which  have  been  collected  from  the  Greek  islands.  1884 
SAYCE^WC.  Einp.  East  230  The  lentoid  gems,  .are all  closely 
allied  in  artistic  style  to  the  Hittite  carved  stones.  1900 
A.  S.  MUKKAY  in  Brit.  Mus.  Return  64  Haematite  lentoid 
seal,  engraved  with  the  figure  of  a  man  with  horse's  head, 

Lento(o,  Lentorr  e,  obs.  ff.  LEAN-TO,  LENTEN. 
Lentor  (le-ntai,  le'ntfj).    Also  7  lentour.    [ad. 
I1',  lenteur  or  L.  lentor  (sense  I),  f.  lentus  slow.] 

1.  Of  the  blood,  etc. :  Clamminess,  tenacity,  vis 
cidity.     Now  rare. 

1626  BACON  Syfaa  g  900  All  Matter  whereof  Creatures  are 
produced  by  Putrefaction  haue  euermore  a  Closenesse, 
Lentour,  and  Sequacity.  1684  tr.  Bond's  Aterc.  Covipit. 
xiv.  486  In  this  Disease  the  whole  Blood  does  not  presently 
acquire  that  lentor  or  sliminess.  2699  KVKLYN  Aictaria  36 
Arborescent  Huli-bocks  ..  by  reason  of  their  clamminess 
and  Lentor.  banished  from  our  Sallet.  1744  BERKELEY 
Sin's  §  52  There  is  lentor  and  smoothness  in  the  blood  of 
healthy  strong  people.  1797  J.  DOWNING  Disord.  Horned 
Cattle  3  This  medicine  ..  extinguishes  the  inflammatory 
lentor.  1822-34  Good's  Study  iWed.  (ed.  4)  I.  560  That 
[hypothesis]  of  Boerhaave  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  a  pecu 
liar  viscosity,  or  lentor  of  the  blood. 

fb.  concr.  A  viscid  component  of  the  blood. 

c  1720  W.  GIBSON  l-'arrier's  Guide  n.  viii.  (1738)  38  A  great 
deal  of  Lenter  may  undoubtedly  be  squeezed  through  the 
smallest  vessels.  1722  QUINCEY  Lex.  Phys.-Med,  ^ed.  2), 
Lentor  hath  been  used,  .to  express  that  sizy,  viscid,  coagu 
lated  Part  of  the  Blood,  which  in  malignant  Fevers  obstructs 
the  capillary  Vessels. 

2.  Slowness  ;  want  of  vital  activity. 

a  1763  SHEXSTONE  Wks.  fy  Lett.  (1768)  II.  228  Persons  of 
a  phlegmatic  constitution  have  . .  a  lentor  which  wine  may 
naturallv  remove.  1779  I.  LOVELL  in  J.  Adattis  ll'ks. 
(1854)  IX.  487  Nor  can  I  omit  to  call  to  your  mind  ..  that 
the  lentor  of  proceedings  here  should  account  for  the  ap 
pearances  of  injustice  done  you.  1847  9  Toon  Cycl.  Anat. 
IV.  207/1  The  extreme  lentor  of  all  their  [serpents']  digestive 
functions. 

Lentoun,  obs.  form  of  LKNTEN. 

t  Le'ntOTtS,  a.  nome-wd.  [f.  L.  lent-us  slow 
|  +-GUS.]  Clammy,  viscid. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  n.  i.  54  Chrystall  . .  is  a 
mineral!  body . .  made  of  a  lentous  colameni  of  earth,  drawne 
from  the  most  pure  and  limpid  juyce  thereof.  1656  BLOUNT 
Glossogr.,  Lentous,  soft,  tender. 

Lentran(e,  -tren^e,  -trin(e,  obs.  ff.  LENTEN. 
t  Le'ntrinware.  .SV.  Obs.  Also  5  lentryn- 
var,  lentrinva^rjr,  lenterwar(e,  6  lentrenvare, 
lentreneveyr.  [f.  Icntrin,  Sc.  form  of  LENTEN  + 
\\*ABE.]  Skins  of  lambs  that  have  died  soon  after 
being  dropped;  *  still  called  Icntrins"1  (Jam.). 

1435  Exch.  Rolls  Scotl.  IV.  604  De  custuma  760  pelHuin 
que  dicuntur  *lentrinwaie.  149*  Extracts  Aberd.  Reg. 
(1844)  I-  47  A  lettre,  vnder  the  sain  sell,  of  the  freing  of  the 
custum  of  lenterwar,  futevel,  and  other  sic.  1493  Ibid,  49 
ij  dusane  lentrinvair  . .  j  dusan  of  lentrmware.  1496  HALY- 
BUHTON/.^rt^^r(i867)ii5, 2  sekis  skyniscontenand  986skyns, 

i     and   350   lentrynvar,   and   300  futfell.      1535  Abcrd.  Reg. 
(Jam.),  vj  dossane  of  Lentrene  veyr  skynnis.     1592  Sc.  Acts 

<     jfas.  VI  (1814)  III.  580/2  Skynnis  vndirwrittin  callit  in  the 
vulgar  toung  Scorlingis,  scaldingis,  futefailHs,  lentrenvare. 

Lentron(e,  lentroun,  obs.  ff.  LENTEN. 

Lent-stock,  variant  of  LINSTOCK. 

tLe'ntular,  a.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [as  if  L.  */£«- 
t itl-its,  dim.  of  lent-em  LENS  +  -AK,]  Lens-shaped. 

1761-9  tr.  I'oltairc's  Wks.  XXVI.  196  (Jod.)  A  lentular 
spectacle  glass. 

L'envoy,  lenvoy,  sb.    See  ENVOY  sb.^  T. 

1430-40  Lvuc.  Bochas  vni.  xxv.  (1494)  Eiljb/i  Make  a 
Lenuoy  that  men  all  may  it  rede.  (The  '  Lenuoye  '  follows.] 
1570  Barclay  s  Ship  of  Fooles  2  b,  The  Lenuoy  of  Alex 
ander  Barclay  Translatour.  [Also  in  other  passages ;  but 
ed.  1509  has  always  The  F.nnoy  or  Thennoy.}  1588  SHAKS. 
L.L.  L.  in.  t  81  Pag.  Is  not  lenuoy  a  salmi  Ar.  No,  Page, 
it  is  an  epilogue,  a  1625  HEAUM.  is:  FL.  Wit  without  /I/,  n. 
iv,  After  these,  a  Lenvoy  to  the  Citty  for  their  smnes?  1636 
MASSINGER  Bashf.  Lover  iv.  i,  Do  I  know  my  self?  I  kept 
that  for  the  Lenvoy.  a  1656  USSHER  Annals  vi.  (16^  -276 
Of  10  thousand  talents  brought  forth,  there  were  130  left 
all  paid,  with  tins  lenuoy  over  and  above  of  Cumus  1  Latin  • 
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a  Cnrtio  etiatn  hoc  adjecto  fpi/>honemate\  Sothat,saith  he, 
that  army.. brought  yet  more  honour  and  glory,  then  spoil 
and  riches  out  of  Asia. 

Hence  fLenvoy  v.  trans.,  to  give  (a  person) 
his  lenvoy  ;  to  say  farewell  to  him. 

1596  NASHt  Saffron  tt'aldcn  134  Wee  shall  lenuoy  him, 
and  trumpe  and  poope  him  well  enuugh  if.,  he  will  needes 
fall  a  Comedizing  it. 

Leny(e,  obs.  form  of  LEAN  z/.1 

t  Le'iiye,  a.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  6  len^e,  lin^e,  7 
lenyie.  [a.  OK.  lignc,  linge,  thin,  slender  ^said 
both  of  textile  fabrics  and  of  a  person's  figure : 
see  Godef.):— L.  lineus  made  of  linen,  f.  llnum 
Max.]  Fine,  thin,  slender. 

1513  DOUGLAS  AZneis  vn.  i.  30  Rych  len^e  [L.  tenucs\ 
wobbis  uatly  weiffis  sche.  Ibid.  vni.  i.  73  A  lin^e  wattry 
garmond  dyd  hym  vaill  [L.  enm  tennis  glauco  m'labat 
antic  tit  Carbasus\.  ?  16  . .  Barbours  Bruce  (1616)  i.  387 
His  body  wes  weyll  maid  and  lenye  [AfS.  has  a.  blank  \  ed. 
1670  lenyie]. 

Lenyn,  obs.  form  of  LIXEX. 

Lenziiiite  (le*nzmsit).  JMitt.  [Named  by  J.  F. 
John,  1816.  after  Dr.  J.  G.Lenz:  see-lN  and  -ITE.] 
An  opal-like  variety  of  halloysite. 

1823  W.  PHILLIPS  Mm.  led.  3)  87  Lenzinite  . .  has  been 
divided  into  two  varieties.  1837  DANA  Min.  250  The 
LeM/inite  of  John,  from  Kail, ..in  Prussia. 

!i  Leo  \\T-o} .  Aslron.  [L. :  see  LION.]  The 
Lion,  the  Zodiacal  constellation  lying  between 
Cancer  and  Virgo.  Also,  the  fifth  sign  of  the 
Zodiac  (name'i  from  this  constellation),  entered 
by  the  sun  about  the  2ist  of  July.  1  co  Minor,  a 
modern  constellation  containing  stais  of  minor 
magnitude,  lying  between  the  Great  Hear  and  Leo. 

a  1000  Ags,  Man.  A  strati,  in  Pop.  Treat.  Set.  (1841)  7  An 
bitra  tacna  ys  ^e-haten  ar/t's, . .  fifta  leu  ;  svxta  virgo,  <  1391 
CHAUCKK  Astrol.  n.  §  6  As  thus  euery  decree  of  arics  hi 
ordre  is  nadir  to  euery  degree  of  libra  by  ordre  &  . .  leo  to 
aquarie  [etc.].  1611  COTGR.,  Lion,  a  I. yon;  also,  the 
iZodiacall)  Signe  Leo.  1667  Mil. TON  r.  L.  x.  676  Thence 
down  amaine  By  Leo  and  the  Virgin  and  the  Si  ales.  1797 
fcncycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3}  II.  5^8/1  Hevtlius's  Constellations 
made  out  of  the  unformed  .stars.  Lynx,  The  Lynx  . .  Leo 
minor,  The  Little  Lion.  Ibid.  568/1  When  the  sun  is  in 
Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo,  and  Virgo,  the  norih 
pole  of  the  earth  is  enlightened  by  the  sun.  1868  Lot  KVI.I; 
Kfetti.  Astron.  135  The  pole  of  the  glolx:  being  represented 
by  a  point  in  the  constellation  Leo. 

Leo,  OE.  and  early  MK. :  see  LION. 

Leo,  obs.  form  of  LEE  j/'.1,  Lo  int. 

Leof,  Leofsum,  obs.  ff.  LKAF,  LIEF,  LEESOMK. 

Leoful,  variant  of  LEEFCL. 

Leomve,  obs.  form  of  LEAM  sbJ- 

Leon,  obs.  f.  Lrox  ;  rare  obs.  var.  LYAM,  leash. 

Leonard(e,  var.  LAXN.VBD  Obs.,  a  kind  of  falcon. 

1550  J.  COKE  Kng.  ff  Fr,  Heralds  viit.  (1877)  60  We  have 
hawkes  of  the  towre,  as  leonarde^,  leonertttes,  fawcons  fete.]. 
1623  COCKEKAM  £«,t.r.  Diet.  in.  f/aiuks,  A  Leonard,  the 
male  is  called  a  Lcneret.  1706  Pun.urs  (ed.  Kerseyi, 
Leonard  Hawk,  a  kind  of  Hawk,  so  call'd  by  Fowlers. 

Leone,  obs.  form  of  LEAN  v.1 

t  Leonell,  a.  Obs.  rare~  '.  [app.  a  derivative 
of  L.  Icon-  LION.]  Of  or  resembling  that  of  a  lion. 

1625-6  PUKCHAS  Pilgrints  n.  1495  They  themselues  are  of 
darke  yellow  colour,  commonly  called  Leonell  colour. 

Leonerett,  obs.  f.  LANNEBET,  a  kind  of  falcon. 

1550  [see  LKOSARD], 

Leonhardite  (tftdbhftudaiO.  J//«.  [Named 
by  Blum  (1843)  in  honour  of  C.  C.  von  Leonhard : 
see  -ITE.]  A  variety  of  LAUMONTITE,  containing 
less  than  the  usual  amount  of  water. 

1848  in  CRAIG.  1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  401  Leonhardltc 
. .  Lustre  of  cleavage-face  pearly,  elsewhere  vitreous.  . . 
Usually  whitens  on  exposure  like  laumontite. 

t  Leo'nic.  n.  Obs.  raw1,  [f.  L.  lean-  LION 
-I- -1C.]  Pertaining  to  the  constellation  Leo. 

a  1658  CutVELAMD  SlUVf.  Stated  14  The  Sign's  in  Cancer 
and  the  Zodiack  turns  Leonick. 

Leonid  (ir^hidu  Astron.  Also//,  in  L.  form 
Leouides  (l/|f/nid7/,).  [f.  L.  Icon-  LION  (LKo) 
+  -ID.]  One  of  a  group  of  meteors  which  appear 
to  radiate  from  the  constellation  Leoi 

1876  G.  K.  OtAMiiiiKS  Astron.  799  The  Leonids  and  the 
Androinedcs  of  November  14  and  27.  1878  Times  25  Nov., 
Knowing  thus  . .  the  true  velocity  of  the  Leonides  as  they 
rush  into  our  air.  1880  PROCTOR  Kottgh  ll'ays  116  If  the 
path  tends  from  that  particular  part  of  the  constellation  Leo 
.  .the  probability  of  the  meteor  being  a  Leonid  is  increased. 

att rib.  1899  Etiin.  Rev.  Oct.  319  A  practised  observer 
can  thus,  distinguish  an  Andromede  from  a  Leonid  meteor. 

t  Leonine.  $t>.*  Obs.  Also  8  lionine.  [ad. 
med.L.  leonina,  app.  fern,  of  leant  nits  (see  next), 
but  the  reason  of  the  name  is  not  clear :  cf.  quot. 
1749.]  A  counterfeit  coin,  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I, 
brought  into  England  from  abroad. 

[ci3So\V.  HEMINGBURGH  Chronicon  (1849)  II.  187  Monetas 
plurimas  et  pessimi  metalli,  pollardorum  .  .  leoninarnm  dor- 
mientium,et  aliorum  diversorum  nominum.]  1577-87  HOI.IN- 
SHKD  Ckron,  III.  309  'i  There  were  diuerse  niuniti,  in  those 
daies  [1300]  currant  within  this  realnie,  as  pollards,  crocards, 
staldings,  eagles,  leonines, .  .and  all  these  were  white  monies, 
artificiallie  made  of  siluer,  copper,  and  sulphur.  1749 
J.  SIMON  Ess.  /risk  Coins  15  tio/et  These  ..  foreign  coins, 
called  Mitres,  Lionines,  Rosaries,  ..  &c.  from  the  stamp  or 
figures  impressed  on  them,  were  privately  brought  from 
..beyond  the  seas,  and  uttered  here  for  pennies, 

Leonine,  sb.-  :  see  LEONINE  «.- 


Leonine  (l/tfnain,  -nin),  <z.l  [a.  L.  leomn-us, 
f.  leon-  LION.  Cf.  F.  ttonin.] 

1.  Resembling  a  lion  or  that  of  a  lion  ;  lion-like. 
c  1386  CHAUCEK   Monk's  T.  656  So  was  he  ful  of  leonyn 

corage.  c  1430  LVDG.  Jfeas,  fy  St'ns.  (E.  E.  T,  S.)  168/6422 
They  ben  of  wisclam  Serpentyne  And  of  force  leonyne. 
1631  BKATHWAIT  ting.  Centieiv.  {16411 338  Neere  resemblance 
had  Lecna's  name  with  her  Leonine  nature.  1660  GAUDES 
Serm.  Funeral  Dr.  Brannrig  Q  vj  b,  And  bring  them  from 
that  which  in  their  Physiognomy  is.,  leonine  (for  so  we 
read  some  men  had  lionly  looks).  1822  WORUSW.  Eccl. 
Sctt'i.,  i.  Kick.  /,  Redoubted  Kin^,  of  courage  leonine, 
I  mark  thee,  Richard  !  1851  CAKLYLK  Sterling  in.  v.  (1872) 
208  Great  sensibility  . .  which  he  had  an  over-tendency  to 
express  even  by  tears,— a  singular  sight  in  so  leonine  a  man. 
1869  Uixos  Tower  I.  iii.  30  In  her  youth  she  had  none  of 
that  leonine  beauty  of  her  later  years.  1887-9  '-1'-  -^-  TKCL- 
LOPE  What  I  renumber  II.  xiv.  245  Landor.  .was  a  man  of 
somewhat  leonine  aspect. 

b.    Leonine    monkey :     the    Jlfacacus    leoninus 
(Cent.  Diet.).     Leonine  seal :  V the  SEA-LION. 

1802  BINUI.KY  Anim.  Diog.  I.  185  Leonine  Seals  are 
found  in  great  numbers  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Kanit- 
schatka. . .  i  he  Leonine  Seal  has  the  head  and  eyes  large., 
and  along  the  neck  of  the  male  there  is  a  mane  of  stiff 
curled  hiiir. 

2.  Of  or  relating  to  a  lion. 

1500-20  DI'NIJAR  Poems  xlviii.  91  And  first  ihcLyone.. 
With  visage  ba\vld,  and  enrage  leonyne.  1755  JOHNSON, 
Leonine^  belonging  to  a  lion;  having  the  nature  of  a  lion. 
Ibid.)  Tiger,  a  fierce  beast  of  the  leonine  kind.  1794  (i. 
ADAMS  Nat.  .5-  E*p.  Philos.  III.  xxv.  59  As  is  the  piper's 
art  to  the  pipe,  .so  is  the  soul  of  the  lion  to  the  boJy  leonine. 
1861  GKIKIK  &  WILSON  E.  Forbes  \x.  248  They  styled  them 
selves  'Red  Lions',  and,  in  proof  of  their  leonine  relation 
ship,  made  it  a  point  of  always  signifying  their  approval  or 
dissent  by  growls  and  roars. 

3.  Roman  Law.  Leonine  convention  or  partner 
ship  [L.  liOnhm  socielcts\  (ace  cjuot.). 

Cf.  Sp.  with  uttf  leoniuo,  in  S.  America  a  contract  in  which 
the  advantage  is,  in  the  judgement  of  the  Court,  manifestly 
and  unfairly  onesided  ;  such  a  contract  may  be  held  void. 

1875  Posit;  ilaiits  in.  Coniin.  (ed.  2)  426  Aristo  records 
the  decision  of  Cassius  that  a  partnership  on  the  terms  that 
one  should  take  all  the  profits  and  another  bear  all  the  loss, 
which  he  calls  a  leonine  partnership,  is  not  binding. 

4.  Comb.  :  leonine-coloured  adj. 

a  1697  AI:I;KI  v  A/TV.?,  S.  Untlcr  { 1898.1  I.  138  He  was  of  a 
leonine-coloured  liaire,  middle-sized,  strong. 

Hence  La  oniiiely  adv.,  in  the  manner  of  a  lion. 

1751  J.  HARRIS  Hermes  \.  ,\i.  (1765)  209  Adverbs  may  be 
derived .  .from  Substantives,  as  from  At'tuj-,  a  Lion,  Atoi'iwSwS) 
Leonint-ly. 

Leonine    l/Vhain,  -nin\  a.%  and  j£.-    [nd.  L. 
lcontn-itst  f.  Leon-,  Leo  proper  name:  see  -IXE.] 
A."  adj. 

1.  Pertaining1  to  one  of  the   popes  named   Leo. 
Leonine  City  [mod.L.  Civifas  Lconina\,  tliat  part    | 
of  Rome  in  which  the  Vatican  stands,  which  was    i 
walled  and  fort  i  tied  by  Leo  IV  (V8=,o). 

1870  .V.  <y  Q.  Sei.  iv.  VI.  294  i   In  describing  tlie  present    j 
course  of  events  in  Italy,  constant  mention  is  made  by  the    : 
papers  of  the  '  Leonine  City  '.      1892  Dally  .Yr;v.v    16  Dec. 
5/2  The  Pope's  plea  for  jurisdiction  over  the  Leonine  City,      i 

2.  Leonine  verse-,    a  kind  of  Latin  verse  much    ; 
used  in  the  Middle  Ages,  consisting  of  hexameters    ; 
or  alternate  hexameters  and  pentameters,  in  which    , 
the  final  word  rimes  with  that  immediately  pre 
ceding  the  cresurnl  pause.     So  leonine  poet,  rime. 

[Prob.  named  from  some  mediaeval  poet  called  Leo  (or 
Leoniusi  who  made  use  of  this  kind  of  versification ;  fur 
conjectures  as  to  his  identity  see  Du  Gauge. ] 

1658  W.  BURTON  /tin.  Anton.  61  These  rimedoggrill  ; 
verses,  not  Leonine,  as  I  think  they  are  usually  called,  i 
^1771  GRAY  Corr.  (1843)  276  Jf  the  date  of  this  poem  be 
true,  the  general  opinion,  that  the  Leonine  verse  owes  its 
name  to  Leonius,  seems  to  be  false.  1837-9  HAI.LAM  Hist. 
Lit.  (1847)  I.  i.  §  87.  77  Those  who  attempted  to  write  verse 
have  lost  all  prosody  and  relapse  into  Leonine  rhymes. 
1845  Encycl.  Mctrop.  XXI.  385/1  Sir  A.  Croke  has  given 
examples  from  more  than  fifty  Leonine  poets  from  the  Hid 
to  the  XVth  centuries.  1862  H.  13.  WHEATLEY  Anagrams 
15  Leonine  verses  were  invented,  according  to  Camden,  in 
the  reign  of  Charlemagne. 

B.  sb.    pi.  Leonine  verse. 

1846  WRIGHT  Ess*  Mid.  Ages  I.  v.  :86  Its  author  has 
mixed  leonines  with  his  elegiacs.  1861  Sat.  Rev.  21  Sept. 
306  The  .S^>(-(  alum  is  not.. written  either  in  classical  metre 
or  in  leonines. 

Leonnceux:  see  LIOXCEAU. 

II  Leoiitiasis  (1/Vntoi-asis).  Alcdt  [mod.L.,  a. 
Gr.  Acoyrmcm,  f.  XCOI/T-,  AeW  Llox  :  see  -ABI6.]  A 
form  of  leprosy  in  which  the  face  assumes  a  dusky, 
wrinkled,  and  somewhat  lion-like  appearance. 

1753  in  CMAMBKKS  Cycl.  Si<pf>.     1884  Contemp.  Rev.  Aug. 
211    Elephantiasis,  Satyriasis,  Leontiasis.     1898  P.  MANSON 
Trap.   Diseases   xxvi.    396   The    bloated,  dusky,  wrinkled,     j 
greasy,  passive  countenance  [of  the  leper]  acquires  the  repul-     i 
sive  appearance  very  appropriately  designated  '  leontiasis  '.      | 

I!  Leontodoii  (l*j(ttrtdtt(&i).      [mod.L.,   f.  Gr.  | 

XfovT-,  \(wv  LION  +  oSovr-f  65oi/s  tooth  :  a  transl. 
of  DANDELION.]  A  plant  of  the  genus  Leontodon, 
of  which  the  Dandelion  was  the  original  type. 

1807  CRABWK  Pur.  Reg,  I.  Wks.  1823  I.  64  There  Arums, 
there  Leontodons  we  view. 

Xieonys,  obs.  form  of  LIONKSS. 

Leopard  (le'psid).  Forms:  a.  4  labarde.  lu- 
bard,  4-6  lebarde,  libarde,  lybard,  4-8  libard, 
5  loberde,  labbarde,  5-6  lybarde,  lybbard^e, 


lyberd(e,  Hberd(e,  4-7  (and  8-$arc/i.)  libbard. 

0.  3  leupar,  3-5  lepard,  4-5  lupard(e,  4-6  le- 
parde,  4  lepart,  lip(p)ard,  (5  lupart,  lupaerd, 
lyepart(e,lyppart,6  lyparde).     7.  4leoperd(e, 
4-5  leopart,  4,  6  leoparde,  4,6    leopard.    [MK. 
leopard,  also  lebard^  lubard,  leupard,  etc.,  a.  OF. 
leopard,  lebard,  leupard,  etc.  (mod.F.  leopard) t  ad. 
late  L.  leopardus  (Hist.  Aug.\  ad.  late  Gr.  A«o- 
irapSus  (S.  Ignat.,  Galen),  also  htovTonapSos  (and 
AeovrorrapSaAoy,  ?  4th  c.),   f.  \fovr-,  \tajv  LlON  -f 
wdpSo?  PARD. 

The  animal  orig.  so  named  was  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  lion  and  'pard  ':  cf.  Plin.  N.  //.  vm.  xvii,  '[LeonesJ 
ijuos  pardi  generavere '.] 

1.  A  large  carnivorous  quadruped,  Felts  pardus^ 
otherwise   called   the  Panther,  a  native  ol  Africa 
and   southern    Asia.      Its  coat   is  yellowish   fawn 
shading  to  white  under  the  body,  with  dark  brown 
or  black  rosette-like  spots.     ;In  popular  language. 
the  name  is  often  restricted  to  the  smaller  varieties 
of  the  species,  the  Inrgcr  being  called  panthers.) 

IHnck  leopard,  a  black -coated  variety  of  the  leopard, 
formerly  regarded  as  a  distinct  species,  found  in  Southern 
India  and  the  Malay  peninsula,  Java,  etc. 

n.  13..  Coer  dc  L.  •.no:>  Then  answered  Kyng  Richard, 
In  deed  lyon,  in  thought  libbard.  c  1330  K.  l;[<UNNi;t.Vm>«. 
ll'tuc  (Rolls  13795  Was  neuere  lubarcl  tie  lyoun  ..  bat  was 
so  wod.  c  1386  CHALM  I-.H  .l/an&s  /'.  271  Leans,  leopardes 
[~'.  r.  lebardis,  lu(x:rdes]  and  Uen-s.  <i  1400  Isiunbrtis  iS'i 
A  labarde  ther  com  and  tuk  that  otliir.  t~  1440  l^ranp, 
ran:  201/2  Labbaule  >' A",  A'.,  P  lelibard1,  Icofardas.  i  1440 
<;<-st,i  Ront.  i.  Ix.  2.(f'»  .Harl.  M  S.)  A  litle  lie,  fulle  of  liuiincs, 
leberdes,  berys,  and  obere  wylde  bestes,  1531  KI.YOT  f/V"'. 

1,  ,\viii,  In    the   vacation    scaion  fiom    warres    they   hunted 
li'jiis,    liberde-;,   and    sin. lie    other     besl  K.     ^1599    Si'i.Nsi-:i; 
/•'.  (,'.  vn.  vii.  29  He  in  forre^t  qreene   Had  liunied  late  the 
I.il(!>aid  or  the  Ilore.      1613  I'UKCHA^  /'/ /^ >•////« s>,-  \  i.  i.  .\^6 
'I'lie  Libard  is  not  luirtfull  to  men  c.\i  i-jit  they  ani;i>y  him  : 
but  killeth  and  t-atctli  1  >"^-LS.      1635  SWAN  A/ft.  J/.  (1670) 
^96  There  is  no  Leopard  or  Libbard  but  such  as  i>  begutlcii 
between  tlie  Lion  and  the  Panther,  or  the  I'anlhtr  and  tbu 
Lioness.     1784  COWI-KK  TaxA  \i.  77;^ 'flu:  liun,  and  tbe  lib- 
b.trd,  and   the   bear,  <  Ira/e    witli    the    fuarluss    Hocks.      1820 
KKAIS   Lamia   n.   i;'5  Twelve  sphered   tables.. rear'd  On 
libbard 's  paws. 

ft.  a  1290  A".  Eiiitatt?  410  in  Horstm.  Altcngf.  Leg.  (i"-:!i  > 
2i<)  Liuuns  and  leujiar/  ..  And  beste-^  sui[>c  lV-l[l]e.  (71300 
(.  'ID  ^iir  J/.  Ji6;3  Mudcr,  be  said,  haf  ]>ou  na  ward,  TsoJ't.-!' 
o  Icon  ne  o  lepard  [d->!t.  lippardj.  1340  Aycnb.  14  Vor  (el 
budi  of  be  beste  wes  ase  li|>aid.  c  1386  t  JI.M  (  i-.u  A'n.'.'s  T. 
1^8  Abuute  tliis  kyug  iber  ran  on  eucry  part  fnl  many  a 
tani'j  Icon  and  leopard.  i^SyTKKVi^A  Hidden  (Rolls)  1.159 
Cainc-lion  is  ..  in  colour  hi. he  to  a  lupitn,!.  ("1430  Lvrx,. 
Kcas.  <y  Setts.  (K.  L.  T.  S.)  3294. 1  wot.  .tlnm  woldest  twjjinu 
And  (le  from  hir  ..  As  doth  an  hare  the  lyppart.  t  1450 
Merlin  3  .4  In  that  londc  is  tlie  wolf  that  the  lupart  shall 
bynde.  1481  C.\x  ION  Reynard  i  Arb.)  52  Tbo  sjiak  sir  fira- 
pecl  the  lupatrd  whiclic  was  sybbe  soniwhat  to  the  kynge. 
1483  —  Gold.  Leg.  416/1  There  was  a  lyeparle  tlu-it;  aboutes 
wbitbe  destroyed  the  people  of  the  centre.  I535O>\  I:KDALK 
Eal/ti.  ,\.\viii.  23  It  shal.  .deuoure  them  as  a  k-patdc.  1635 
SWAN  A'/cc.  J/.  ix.  §  i  f  1^43)  435  The  Panther  is  a  beast  little 
differing  from  a  Leopaid  cr  Lippard. 

y.  13..  J<C.Aiis.  5J-.;S  Vnces  grt-tc,  and  leojjardes.  1377 
LANI.I..  /'.  /'/.  li.  ,\\'.  93  Ac  here  ne  was  Ijoun  ne  leopart 
bat  on  laimdes  wenten..f>at  ne  fel  toher  feet.  1398  TKI-. VISA 
Jiait/i.  DC  r.  K.  ,\vm.  xxii.  (1495)  781  The  Leopeidc 
drynkith  mylke  of  the  wylde  gole.  £14,50  Molin  304  Is 
not  the  leopart  more  of  strength  than  is  the  wolf.  1535 
COVERDALK  Pror.  xxvi.  13  The  slouthfull  sayeth  :  there  is 
a  Icoparde  in  y-  waye.  1607  SHAKS.  Tinuin  iv.  iii.  343 
\\'ert  thon  a  Leopard,  tbou  wert  Germane  to  the  Lion,  and 
the  spottes  of  thy  Kindred,  were  lurors  on  thy  life.  1727-46 
'i'noMsoN  Summer  918  The  lively  shining  leopard  speckled 
o'er  With  many  a  spot,  the  beauty  of  the  waste.  1834 
PRINGI.E  A  Jr.  A"/fc.  viit.  246  The  South -African  leopard 
differs  from  the  panther  ..  in  the  form  of  its  spots. 

b.  Applied  to  other  animals  of  the  genus  f'elist 
as  American  Leopard,  the  jngnar,  /.  onca  ; 
Hunting  Leopard,  the  cheetah  (see  HTNTING  rbl. 
sb.  3  b)  ;  Snow  Leopard,  the  ounce,  /*'.  irbis. 

2.  With  reference  to  its  spotted  coat,  as  a  type 
of  unchangeablcness,  after  Jer.  xiii.  23. 

1382  WVCLIF  Pref.  Ep.  St.  Jerome  vii.  71/1  [Mentions 
Jeremiah's  allusion  tc>\  the  leparde  spuylide  his  colours. 
1560  IJiHi.F,  (Genev.)  Jer.  xiii.  23  Can  the  blacke  More 
change  his  skin?  or  the  leopard  bis  spottes?  1593  SHAKS. 
Rick.ir,  i.  i.  174-  i6?4  F.  WHITE  Kept.  Fishery  They 
haue  washed  off  their  Libbards  spots.  1631  B  RATH  WAIT 
Eng.  Centleiy.  (1641)  308  The  Blackmoore  may  sooner 
change  his  skin,  the  Leopard  his  spots. 

3.  A  figure  of  a  leopard  in  painting,  heraldry,  etc. 
13.,  Cocr  dc  L.  5121   Manywer  the  fayre  geste  Theron 

were  wryten,  and  wylde  beste,  Tygrys,  dragons,  Icons, 
lupard.  ?rti366  CHALCKK  Rom.  Rose  894  With  briddes, 
lybardes,  &  lyouns,  And  othir  beastis  wrought  ful  welle. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1573  And  all  of  marbill  was  made  with 
meruellus  bestes,  Of  lions  &  Libardes  8:  ottier  laithe  wormes. 
1523  SKKLTON  Carl.  Laurel  500  W  heron  stood  a  lybbaid 
crownyd  with  golde  and  stones.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v. 
ii.  551  With  Libbards  head  on  knee. 

b.  Anc.  Her.  A  lion  passant  guardant  [F.  lion 
/Joparde],  as  in  the  Arms  of  England. 

[(.1300  Siege  of  Car  lave  rock  (Nicolas  1828)  22  En  sa 
baniere  trois  luparte.]  c  1330  R.  BKUNNK  Chron.  (1810)  305 
pei  sauh  kynge's  banere,  ranmpand  bre  lebardes.  1475  ^'* 
NoMesse  24  The  said  King  Henry  the  seconde  bare  in  armes 
fronie  that  day  forthe  the  saide  libarde  of  gold  withe  the 
other  two  libardis  of  the  same  that  is  borne  for  Duke  of 
Normandie.  1525  LD.  BERNERS /•>*/«.  Il.ccii.  [cxcviii.]  623 
He  lefte  the  beryng  of  the  Armes  of  Englande,  or  the 
lybardes,  and  flour  delyces  quarterly.  1614  SELDEN  Titles 
Hon..  In  royal  blazonry  leopards  and  lions  were  synony- 
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LEOPARDESS. 

mous  terms,  and  used  indifferently.  1814  SCOTT  Lcf.  of 
Isles  vi.  xxxv,  Though  ne'er  the  leopards  on  thy  shi«ld  Re 
treated  from  so  sad  a  field,  Since  Norman  William  came. 

C.  A  gold  coin,  having  on  the  obverse  a  lion 
passant  guardant,  struck  by  Edward  III,  <ri344, 
and  by  the  Black  Prince,  for  circulation  in  France. 

In  the  proclamation  authorizing  its  issue  18  Edw.  Ill,  it 
is  called  'a  gold  coin  with  one  leopard',  and  is  stated  to  be 
of  the^value  of  a  florin  of  Florence.  A  coin  called  Uopardns 
auri  is  mentioned  in  a  monastic  document  of  Bordeaux 
dated  by  Du  Cange  a  1305 ;  but  the  date  may  be  an  error. 

f  d.  The  leopard's  (i.  e.  lion's)  head  seems  to 
have  been  used  as  an  assay-mark  for  silver.  06s. 

1413  Rollsaf Par-It.  IV.  257/1  ThatnoGoldsmyth ..  norother 
Man  that  worketh  Selver  Hernois,  put  noon  therof  to  the  sale 
..or  that  it  be  touched  wyth  the  louche  of  the  Liberdisheed. 

t  4.  The  fur  of  the  leopard.  06s. 

1490  Will  of  Peyton  (Somerset   Ho.),  Gown  . .  furred  w' 
lybbards.     1506  Ld.  Treas.  Ace.  Scotl.  (1901)  III.  249   It 
[ane  cote]  was  lynyt  with  leopardis. 
t  b.  ?  quasi-o^'.    =  leopard  skin. 

177*  Tffwn  ff  County  Mag.  71  To  consult  about  the  cut  of 
bis  next  coat,  or  the  trimming  of  his  next  leopard  sourtout. 

5.  Sea  leopard  =  leopard-seal:   see  SEA. 

6.  attrib.  and    Comb.,  as    leopard  skin,   whelp ; 
leopard-coloured,  -like  adjs. ;    leopard   man,  one 
who  has  charge  of  a  leopard. 

1611  COTGR.,  Leopardf,  *libbard-like.  1647  WARD  Siinft. 
Col'ler  5  The  Religion  of  that  place  was  but  motly  and 
meagre,  their  affections  Leopard  like.  1390-1  Earl  Derby  s 
Exped.  (Camden)  257  Item  pro  lecto,  vino,  candelis  et  pro 
aliis  expensis,  per  le  'libardman  ibidem,  j  scut.  1599  HAK- 
LUYT  Ir'oy.  II.  i.  113  Coates  of  the  Turkes  fashion,  of  'Libard 
skinnes.  1739  \l'ill  in  Payne  Eng.  Cath.  (1889!  55  My 
leopard-skin  saddle  trimmed  with  gold  fringe.  1884  SYMONDS 
Skahs.  Predecessors  vii.  §  3.  262  She  . .  led  lyric  poetry,  like 
a  tamed  *leopard-whelp. 

b.  in  the  names  of  animals,  etc.  spotted  or 
marked  like  the  leopard,  as  leopard  cat,  (a) 
the  African  wild  cat,  felts  Sci-val;  (b}  the  wild 
cat  of  India  and  the  Malay  Archipelago,  F.  ben- 
galcnsis ;  (c)  the  American  ocelot,  /'.  pardalis ; 
leopard-mackerel,  a  scombrid  fish.  Scomber  leo- 
pardus  Shaw,  Cybium  intcrruptum  Cuv.,  common 
in  India  ;  leopard  moth,  a  collector's  name  for  a 
large  white  black-spotted  moth.  Zeuzera  sescitli  or 
Z.pyrina  ;  leopard-seal,  -shell  (see  quots.) ;  leo 
pard-tortoise,  Testudo  parJalis  ;  leopard  wood, 
the  wood  of  a  S.  American  tree,  Brosimum  Aubletii. 
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I    bardsbane,  or  Wolf-wort.     1682  WHELKR  jfourn.  Greece  VI. 

478  Leopard's-bane  whose   root   is  like  a  scorpion.      1785 

MARTVN  Ronsstau's  Hot.  xxvi.  117941  394  Leopard's-bane, 

a  wild   plant  of  the   Alps,  and  now  common   among   the 

I    perennials  of  the  garden.    1822-34  Gwxfs  Study  Melt.  (ed.  41 

I.  137  When  a  more  active  stimulant  is  necessary,  that  of 

leopard  s  bane  (arnica,  montana*  may  be  found  useful.    1882 

G*rmtm  15  Apr.  247,  i  The  Leopard's-bane  . .  grows  in  great 

.    patches  m  the  woods. 

Leopoldite  (Ir^wldaitX  Min.    [Named  from 
l.eofolilshall  in  Prussia,  its  locality.]    =SYLVITE. 
1882  DANA  Man.  Min.  Gen.  Index,  Leopoldite  v.  Sylvite. 
Leorne,  obs.  form  of  LEAKS. 
Leos,  str.  pa.  t.  LEKSE  v.  1 
Leose  n,  variant  of  LEKSE  w.l 
t  Leoth.  Obs.     [OE.  /M  str.  nent.  =  Du.  lied, 
OHG.   Hod  (MHG.  liet,  inflected   lie,!-,  mod.G. 
[   lied],  ON.  Ii66,  Goth.  flittj>  (in  awiliup  thanks- 
:   giving)  :_OTeut.  *lettj>om.}     A  song. 

neoimilf  1159  (Gr.)   Leo6  wses  asungen.      c  1050   Snpf>l. 
\    SKlfric's  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  188/29  Potnm,  Ieo5.    c  1200 
'J'ria.  Coll.  Horn.  163  De  defies  sed  is  . .  hoker  and  scorn, 
spet  and  Ieo5.     c  1205  LAY.  22078  per  suggen  beornes  seol- 
cufle  leoOes  of  Ardure  ban  kinge.     1230  Hali  Mtid.  2I  Ah 
schulen  weimeres  leod  ai  mare  in  helle  [singen]. 
b.  Coin/i.,  as  leoth-soop,  a  poet. 
c  1205  LAV.  22976  Ne  al  soh  [riaii  nis  al  soo]  ne  al  les  bat 
leod-scopes  singeo. 
Leou,  obs.  form  of  Lo  int. 
Leoun,  Leounesse,  obs.  ff.  LION,  LIONESS. 
Leouwe,  obs.  form  of  LEt-jvM 
Leove,  variant  of  LEVE  v.'2  Obs. ;  obs.  f.  LIEF. 
Leowse,  obs.  form  of  LOOSE. 
Lep,  obs.  or  Sc.  form  of  LAP,  LEAP. 
Lepadoid   Ie-padoid),a.  and**,    [f.  Gr.  \nraS-, 
Af'iras  limpet  +  -01D.]     a.  adj.  Resembling  a  bar 
nacle  or  goose-mussel,     b.  sb.  A  lepadoid  animal. 
1843  OWEN  Invcrtcbr.  An.  I.  xiii.  155  The  Cirripedes  are 
I    divided  . .  into  two  primary  groups, — viz.  the  pedunculated, 
or  Lepadoids,  and  the  sessile,  or  Balanoids. 

Le'pal.   Bot.     [f.  Gr.  \tms  scale,  after  petal, 

sepal?]     A  barren  stamen  transformed  into  a  scale. 

1835  LINDLEY  Introd.   Bot.  (1839)  181  Dunal  calls  these 

i    sterile  stamens  lepals.lcptila\;  a  term  which  has  not  yet 

been  adopted.     1880  in  GRAY  Struct.  Hot.  418/2. 

Lepamine  (le-pimain).  Chan.    [f.  LEP(IDINE 
+  AMIXE.]     (See  quot.) 

1863  WATTS   Diet.  Clieni.   III.  57:    Lepamine,  a  volatile 


LEPIDINE. 

!  lodge,  spital;  leper-house  =  LAZAB-HOUSE  ;  leper- 
juice,  the  liquid  matter  of  aleproma;  f  leper's 
herb,  a  name  for  St.  Paul's  Betony,  Veronica 
serpyllifolia;  leper ''s)  window,  name  given  to 


the  wood  of  a  b.  American  tree,  Brosimum  Allbhtii.  \  base  containing  the  elements  of  i  at.  diamylamine  and  i  at. 

1773  Gfntl.  Ma%.  XLIII.  219  The  *Leopard   Cat.     1863  lepidine;  CioHnN.CuH9N  s  CauHajNs,  produced  by  the 

SPKKE  Discov.  Kile  273  A  ..  young  man,  who  had  the  skin  ;  action  of  iodide  of  amyl  on  lepidine.     Ibid.  573  Uiamyline- 

of  a  leopard-cat  ..  tied   round   his   neck.      1884  Riverside  i  lepidine  or  Lepamine. 


Nat.  Hist.  (1888)  V.  459  The  Leopard  Cat  (Felt's  bengal- 
etuis)  is  either  very  variable  in  color  and  markings,  or  there 
are,  as  enumerated  by  Dr.  Gray,  four  or  five  distinct 
species.  1862  BEVERIDGE  Hist.  India.  I.  Introd.  12  The 
*leopard-mackerel  and  the  mango  fish.  1819  G.  SAMOUELLE 
Entomol.  Compcnd.  246  Zeuzera  SEscitli  (wood  'leopard- 
moth).  1870  J.  R.  S.  CLIFFORD  in  Eng.  Meek.  21  Jan.  449/3 
A  memorable  wood-boring  ..caterpillar  is  that  of  the  Leopard 
Moth  (Zeiizera  SEscitli).  1894  Royal  Nat.  Hist.  (ed. 
Lydekker)  II.  142  The  *\copard-Kak(OfmorA£ttusle^ftfMyx) 
may  be  taken  as  the  best  known  representative  of  four 
genera  confined  to  the  Southern  and  Antarctic  Seas.  ..  The 
leopard-seal  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  the  sea-leopard.  1711 
Phil.  Trans.  XXVII.  350  A  neat  Rhombus,  spotted  with 
black  and  white,  call'd  therefore  by  borne  the  'Leopard 
Shell.  1880  CassclFs  Nat.  Hist.  IV.  252  The  Ethiopian 
region  of  natural  history  has  the  greatest  number  of  species 
of  Tortoises,  and  the  "Leopard  Tortoise  (Tcstndopardalis), 
..  and  the  little  Geometric  Tortoise  are  familiar  examples. 
1859  Hatutbk.  Turning  41  Partridge  and  'leopard  woods. 

Leopardess  (le-paides).  Also  6  libardesse. 
[f.  LEOPARD  -f-  -ESS.]  The  female  of  the  leopard. 

1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  02  The  Lion  and  Libardesse 
[having  conjunction]  bring  forth  a  third  kind.  1883  MRS. 
LYNN  LINTON  lone  I.  xi.  263  She  had  the  supple  grace  of 
movement  of  . .  a  leopardess. 

attrib.  1873  LOWELL  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  n.  317  This 
glimpse  of  her,  with  her  leopardess  beauty  . .  is  all  we  have. 

t  Leo  pardine,  a.  Obs.  rare  - l.  [f.  LEOPARD 
+  -INK.]  Characteristic  of  a  leopard. 

1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Erang.  T.  \.  26  There  was  a  trans 
migration  of  the  same  Wolvish,  Leopardine,  Leonine  spirit 
into  Domitian  the  Emperour. 

t  LeO'pardized,  ///.  a.  ?nonce-u>d.  [f.  LEO 
PARD  +  -IZE  +  -EJ)1;  after  F.  ttopantt.]  A  lion 
represented  as  passant  guardant. 

1762  tr.  Buschings  Syst.  Geog.  I.  77  A  lion  Jeopardized 
azure,  with  nine  hearts  gules. 

Leopardling  (le'paadlirj).  rare-1,  [f.  LEO 
PARD  +  -LING.]  A  young  leopard. 

1861  Du  CHAILLU  Explor.  Eguat.  A/r.  xii.  167, 1  beheld  an 
immense  leopard,,  .with  a  tiny  little  Icopardling  near  her  side,  i 

Leopard's  bane.  Forms:  6  lyberdes,  li- 
bardis,leopardesbayn(e,libardbain(e,-baynef 
7  lib(b)ard,  libbard's  bane,  libbardsbane,  6- 
leopard's  bane.  [See  BANE  j&i  2  b.]  A  plant 
of  the  genns  Doronicum,  esp.  D.  Pardalianches. 
Also  applied  to  Arnica  montana^  Paris  quadri- 
folia  (Herb  Paris),  etc. 

1548  TyRNE^Afe/wj  ofHerbes  (E.  D.  S.)  8  The  one  kynde 
[of  Aconitum]  is  called  rardalianclies,  which  we  may  call  in 
«nglishe  Libardbayne  or  one  bery.  1551  —  Herbal  i.  B  ij, 
Leopardes  bayne  layd  to  a  scorpione  makcth  hyr  vtterly 
amasedand  Num.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  739  Li- 
bardbain  or  Wolf-bain.  1609  B.  JONSON  Masque  Queens, 
Night-shade,  moon-wort,  lihbard's  bane.  1658  ROWLAND  i 
Moufeft  Tiicat.  Ins.  909  The  venomoiu  herb  called  Lib-  i 


lepidine  or  Lepamine. 

Lepard'e,  -art,  obs.  forms  of  LEOPARD. 

Lepe,  obs.  or  Sc.  variant  of  LAP,  LEAP. 

tLe'per,  s?>.1  Ol>s.  Forms:  3-0  lepre,  4-6 
leper,  =;  lepyr,  -ur.  leepre,  56  lepir.  6  lypper, 
Upper,  lypre,  lippre,  leaper.  [a.  OF.  lefre,  licpre 
(mod.F.  &pre)t  ad.  L.  Icpnt,  a.  Gr.  \f-rrpa,  properly 
fein.  of  \firpos  adj.,  scaly,  f.  Xewoy  scale.]  Leprosy. 

c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  3600  Dor  wur5  ^he  5;uine  wi3  lepre 
siniten.  £1250  Kent.  Scrtn.  in  O.  E.  Misc.  31  Si  lepre  be- 
tokned  \>o  grete  sennen  pet  biedh  diadliche.  c  1380  WVCLIF 

-'-       880)  67  t>e  leper  of  naaman  cleuyd  to  hym  ..  euere 


aftir.  (1400  tr.  St'crv/a  Secret.,  GOT,  Lordsh.  81  Wyn  bat 
ys  takyn  abundanly  . .  nor>^hes  gretnes  of  body,  and.. 
bryngesyn  lepre.  it$*  Monk  of  Eve  sham  tArbJga,  ii.  yonge 


vyrgyns  . .  fu!  sore  infecte  with  the  grete  plage  of  lepur. 
1525  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  II.  xiii.  132  He  was  syke  of  the 
lypper,  so  yl  his  flesshe  fell  in  peces.  1562  TI-KNEK  Hatlis 
y  Tlie  disease  now  called  Lepre,  but  Elephantiasis  of  olde 
writers.  1565  JEWELL  Def.  Apol.  (1611)  152  He  pronounced 
not,  who  was  cleane  of  Leaper,  who  was  not,  before  that  hee 
had  viewed  the  colour. 

fig.  c\w>  Cfita  Rom.  l.vii.  267  (Harl.  MS.)  Receyve 
medicyn  of  satisfaccion ;  and  thenne  h^u  shall  be  clansyd 
fro  all  synfull  lepr.  1588  A.  KING  tr.  tunisim?  ditccli.  90 
Nocht  to  iudge  of  ye  lepre  of  ye  body  bot  of  ye  sault. 

Leper  (le-psj\  sf>.-  and  a.  Forms :  4  lepyre, 
46  lepre,  5  leepre,  lepere,  lypre,  5-6  lipper, 
6  lippir,  lepar,  liper,  6  8  leaper,  7  leeper,  4- 
leper.  [Related  to  prec.  ;  perh.  originating  as 
adj.  from  the  attributive  nse  of  LEPEK  sb.1  ;  the 
ending  -er  would  naturally  confirm  the  tendency 
to  regard  the  word  as  a  personal  designation.] 
A.  sb.  One  affected  with  leprosy  ;  aleprousperson. 

1387  TKEVISA  Higtien  (Rolls)  VI.  387  A  leper  \>a.  was 
i-heled.  (1440  Ccsta  Rom.  Ixix.  317  (Harl.  MS.)  |?e  brothir 
of  hure  husbond  . .  was  a  foul  lypre.  1514  BARCLAY  Cyt.  ff 
I  'plondyshm.  (Percy  Soc.)  p.  Ii,  Sometime  a  leper  is  'signed 
to  thy  bed.  1545  KRINKLOW  Coi'tpl.  xxiv.  (1874^  65  Pore 
blind  peple,  which  thynck  themseluys  to  be  healed,  whan 
thei  remayne  lepers  stylle.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  b'f,  in.  ii. 
75,  I  am  no  loathsome  Leaper,  looke  on  me.  1603  OWEN 
Pembrokeshire  (1891)  21  Gave  cerlaine  landes  totheMawd- 
lens  of  Tenbye  towardeb  the  relicffe  of  the  Leepers.  1611 
HIBLE  2  Kings  v.  27  A  leper  as  white  as  snow.  1722  DE 
FOE  Plague  11884)  313  Ten  Leapers  were  healed.  1846 
TRENCH  Mirac.  x.  (1862)  217  note.  When  through  the 
Crusades  leprosy  had  been  introduced  into  Western  Europe, 
it  was  usual  to  clothe  the  leper  in  a  shroud,  and  to  say  for 
him  the  masses  for  the  dead.  1871  J.  MILLER  Songs  Italy 
(1878)  75  Lonely  . .  as  a  leper  cast  out. 
fie-  '55*  LAIIMER  Strut,  yd  SxitJ.  Epipk.  (1584)  310 
Euen  as  he  was  a  leper  of  his  body,  so  are  we  lepers  of  our 
soules.  1825  R.  NESBIT  in  Mem.  i.  (1858)  23,  I  have,  -been 
afraid  to  join  the  society  of  the  pious.  . .  I  looked  upon 
myself  as  a  leper.  1847  TENNYSON  Princess  IV.  203  A  moral 
leper,  I,  To  whom  none  spake. 

b.  attnb.  and  Comb.,  as  Icfcr  asylum,  centre, 


a  supposed  hagioscope  for  lepers. 

1898  P.  MANSON  Trop.  Diseases  xxvi.  384  The  rulers  and 
j  clergy  . .  took  measures  by  instituting  *leper  asylums  . .  to 
I  restrict  the  spread  of  [leprosy].  1898  J.  HUTCHINSON  in 
Arch.  Surf.  IX.  381  As  the  country  was  .  .  a  *leper  centre, 
some  individuals  were  contaminated.  i6i6SfRKL.  &  MARKH. 
Country  Earnie  204  The  distilled  water  of  Paules  Betonie, 
doth  perfectly  cure  the  Leprosie  . .  this  is  the  cause  why 
this  hearbe  is  called  the  *Leapers  hearbe.  1855  STANLEY 
Mem.  Canterb.  ii.  (1857)  104  This  hospital,  or  *  leper-  house, 
. .  was  then  fresh  from  the  hands  of  its  founder.  1898  P. 
MANSON  Trap.  Diseases  xxvi.  407  Pricking  the  now  pallid 
leproma,  and  then  collecting  on  a  cover-glass  the  droplet  of 
**leper  juice'  which  exudes  from  the  puncture,  c  1480 
HEN-RYSON  Test.  Cres.  438  This  "Upper  ludge  [ed.  Thyunc 
leper  loge]  tak  for  thy  burelie  bour.  1891  C.  CREIGHTON 
Hist.  Epidemics  09  The  "leper-spitals  of  Scotland.  1850 
N.  ff  Q.  ist  Ser.  II.  in/i  'The  *  Leper's  window1  through 
which,  it  is  concluded,  the  lepers  who  knelt  outside  the 
building  witnessed  the  elevation  of  the  host  at  the  ahar. 
1882  HARDY  in  Proc.  ficrw.  h'at.  Clnb  IX.  No,  3.  470  There 
was  a  leper  window  at  Elsdon  church. 
B.  adj.  Leprous. 

1388  WYCLIF  Lei:  xiii.  46  In  al  tyme  in  which  he  is  lepre 
[1382  leprows,  Vulg.  Uprosns\  and  vnclene.  1427  Sc.  Acts 
fas.  I  (1814)  II.  16/1  J?at  na  lippir  folk  nothir  man  nor 
woman  fra  thyn  furth  enter  na  cum  in  to  na  burghe.  1429 
/f  'ills  $  Ini1.  A".  C".  (Surtees  1835)  78  It'  to  ye  lepremen  of 
Newcastell  xl*.  (-1480  HKNRVSON  Test.  Cres.  372  He  luikit 
on  hir  ugly  lipper  face.  1483  CAXTON  G.tie  la  Tonr  Fvij  b, 
God  was  wrothe  with  her  and  made  her  to  become  lepre. 
1508  DUNBAR  I-lytingu'.  Kennedie  154  Ane  laithly  luge  that 
wes  the  lippir  mennis.  1562  WIN^KT  Cert.  Tractates  "Whs. 
1888  I.  7  Playand  . .  the  part  of  lippir  GSezi  in  this  mater, 
sayand,  Quhat  wyll  ye  geve  me?  a  1600  MONTGOMEHIL 
Sonn.  xxxiv,  Cative  Cresside,  vhair  she  lipper  lay. 

absol.  1533  GAU  Kickt  I'ay  63  Ye  cnppil  gangis,  ye 
liper  ar  maid  cleyne. 

Hence  Le  perclom,  the  realm  of  lepers ;  f  Leper* 
ize  v.  trans.,  to  smite  with  leprosy  ;  flieperness, 
leprosy. 

c  'SS0  CHEKK  Matt.  viii.  3  And  bi  and  bt  his  lepernes  was 
clenscd.  1592  SYLVESTER  Tri.  Faith  \\.  vii,  Moses  by  Faith 
doth  Myriam  leperize.  1889  Cornh.  Mag.  Aug.  141  Curio 
sities  of  Leperdom. 

Le'per,  v.  [f.  LEPER  sb,-~\  trans.  To  affect 
\viih  leprosy  ;  fg.  to  infect,  taint. 

1850  CLOUC;H  Dipsychus  \.  iii.  57  Some  vagrant  miscreant 
meets,  and  with  a  look  Transmutes  me  his,  and  for  a  whole 
sick  day  Lepers  me. 

Leper,  obs.  form  of  LOPPEU  v.,  to  curdle. 

t  Lepered,  a.    Obs.    [f.  LEPEK  sb.i  or  v.  + 

-ED.]     Affected  with  leprosy  ;  fig.  foully  infected. 
1598  E.  GiriLPiN  Skial.  '1878'  34  This  sinne  leapered  age. 
1602  MAKSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  I.  v.  Wks.  1856  L  87  If  he  is 
leapred  with  so  foule  a  £U\[t. 

t  Le*perhead,  -hood.  Obs.  Also  6  lepored, 
lypored.  [f.  LEPER  a.  +  -HEAD,  -HOOD.]  Leprosy. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  vn.  Ixiv.  (1495)  279  The 
fourth  mnnere  leprehede  cometh  of  redde  Colera  corrupte 
in  the  membres  with  Melancoly.  1493  Festirall  (W.  de 
W.  1515)  101  b,  He  was  heled  of  a  leperhode  that  he  had. 
1542  HOOKDIC  Dyctary  \xx\.  11870)  293  The  .xxxi.  Chapytre 
treatyth  of  a  dyete  for  them  the  whiche  haue  any  of  the 
kyndes  of  lypored.  He  that  is  infectyd  wyth  any  of  the 
.iiii.  kyndes  of  the  lepoied  [etc.]. 

Leperous,  obs.  form  of  LEPROUS. 

t  Le'pery,  a.  Obs.  rare—*.  In  6  leparie.  [f. 
LEPKK  s/>.1  +  -Y1.]  Leprous. 

1558-68  WAKDE  tr.  Alexis  Seer.  8b,  By  this  same  secret 
haue  bene  healed  certaine  persons  ;  which  had  their  faces 
as  it  were  Leparie  [It.  il  Ttso  come  leproso\. 

tLepi,  a.  Obs.    [See  ANLU-I,  ONELEPI.]  Single. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xiii.  z  [xiv.  3]  Whilke  [n»t  gode  dos 
es  pare  nane,  Es  pare  nane  to  lepi  ane.  1303  K.  HRVNNE 
Hantil.  Synne  9147  Ne  slepte  onely  a  lepy  wynke. 

Lepid  le'pid),  a.  Now  rare.  [ad.  L.  /^//rf-wj.] 
Pleasant,  jocose,  facetious,  amusing.  Sometimes, 


)  73  In  gue*  ing  at 


Charming,  elegant. 

1619  SIR  S.  D'EwES  College  Life  (1891) 
the  lepid  derivation  [of  English  word: 
Pathomyot.  \\.  \.  84  From  this  Tonique 
took  his  Lepid  Paradox.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Tcrr.rjiliiis,  one 
that  is  allowed  to  make  lepid  or  jesting  speeches  at  an  .Vt 
at  Oxford.  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanks  Trav.  i.  \\\iii. 
149  Apes,  the  greater  part  black  as  jet,  sonic  small  ones 
black  and  white,  very  lepid.  0:1677  HARROW  Serin.  \Vks. 
1716  I.  142  Some  . .  figures  ..  of  rhetoriuk  . .  are  i  ot  ea>ily 
differenced  from  thoe  sallies  of  wit  wherein  the  lepid  way 
doth  consist.  1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  I.  22  He  was  . .  es 
teemed  ..for  his  lepid  and  jocular  di.M-nur.--e.  1708  AY//. 
Apollo  No.  49.  3  '2  Solve  the  Alxjve,  ye  Lepid  Gods.  1804 
Edin.  Kei'.  III.  339 These  histories,  .are  probably  not  many 
degrees  elevated  above  the  lepid  fables  of  Mr*.  Goose. 
1807-8  SYD.  SMITH  riymkys  Lett.  Wk>.  i3=9  II.  163/1  A* 
for  the  joyous  and  lepid  t-onsul,  he  jukes  upon  neutral  flags 
and  frauds  [etc.]. 

Hence  IiC'jncUy  adi>. 

1650  BVLWER  Anthr*ptnnct.  (1653)  66  Lucian  very  lepidly 
dei  ides  an  old  Woman,  who  . .  would  have  her  Haire  of  a 
yellow  tincture. 

Lepidine  'le'pi(bin),  sb.  Ghent,  [f.  mod.L. 
Ltpidiitnii  a  botanical  genus,  ad.  Gr.  hnfltop, 
dim.  of  XeWs  scale;  see  -INE.]  A  volatile  oily 

base   obtained    by  distilling   quinine,   cinchonine, 
and  other  alkaloids. 

1856  FOWNKS  Chcm.  (ed.  6)  580  Lepidine  contains  C^yH^N, 
cryptidine  C^HnN.  1862  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.  vi.  456. 


LEPIDINE. 

e  Jo  pkbin  ,  a.     [f.  Gr.  X€7rt5-,   Acin? 
scale  +  -INE.]     Composed  of  scales. 

1859  TonnCyt"/.  Aitat.  V.  481/2  In  C  the  scale  widening. . 
the  edges  of  its  '  Lepicline1  layer  do  not  remain  in  contact 
\\iih  the  ganoin  layer. 

tLepi'dity.  Obs.  [ad.  I,,  type  *fepzditdst  f. 
bpid-iis'.  seeLtpiD  a.  and  -ITY.]  Facctiousness, 
wit ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1647  WARD  Simp.  Coblcr  84  For  Levity^  read  Lepitiity. 
1656  HLOUXT  Gfossogr.,  Lcpidity^  delcclableness,  or  good 
grace  in  speech.  1694  HOWK  Wks.  (1834)  144/2  In  a  discourse 
upon  so  grave  a  subject  some  lepidities  had  been  left  out. 

Lepido-  le'pidtf),  repr.  Gr.  XeirtSo-,  combining 
form  of  AfTTi'y  scale,  used  in  certain  scientific  terms 
(the  more  important  are  given  as  main  words';  : 
Le'pidochlore  (-klo«j)  Min.  [Gr.  xKfapus  green], 
an  impure  chlorite  containing  mica.  lie  pidocro- 
cite  (-knfu-sMt)  Min.  [Gr.  icpoica  fibre],  an  obsolete 
synonym  of  goethite.  Le  pidode'ndroid  (-de*n- 
droid)  a.,  pertaining  to  or  resembling  plants  of  the 
genus  Lepidotfandron  ;  sb.,  a  plant  of  this  genus  or 
of  the  group  of  which  it  is  the  type ;  also  LC  piclo- 
de-ndrid  sb.  \\  Iie:pidode-ndron  (-de'ndrpn)  [Gr. 
fifvSpov  tree],  a  genus  of  fossil  plants  common  in 
coal-measures,  characterized  by  the  presence  on  the 
trunk  of  leaf-scars;  a  plant  of  this  genus;  also 
attrib.  Le  pidoga'noid  (^-garnoid)  a.  Ichthyol. 
[see  GANOID],  pertaining  to  the  Lepidoganoidei^  a 
group  of  ganoid  fishes  having  regular  scales  instead 
of  plates;  sb.,  a  fish  of  this  group.  Le  pidog-anoi  • 
dean  a.  =  prec.  adj.  Le  pidomelane  (-meUun) 
A/in.  [Gr.  /ic'Aa;,  ^«Xai'-os  black],  a  highly  ferru 
ginous  mica,  usually  found  in  aggregations  of  small 
block  scales.  Le'pidomo  rphite  (-m^jfaio  A  fin. 
[Gr.  popfpT)  form],  n.  fine  scaly  mica,  the  result  of 
the  alteration  of.  oligoclase  ^Chester  Diet*  Alin. 
1896).  lie  pidophae-ite  (-fr^it)  Afin.  [Gr.  </>atuy 
dun],  a  fibrous  and  scaly  variety  of  lampadite 
(Cassell  1884).  Le-pidosau-rian  (-Syrian)  [see 
SAUKIAN]  a.t  pertaining  to  the  sub-class  Lepido- 
sattria  of  Reptiles,  characterized  by  a  scaly  integu 
ment ;  sb.j  one  of  the  Lepidosauria.  ':  Le  pido- 
si'ren  Ichthyol.  [see  SIUEN],  a  genus  of  dipnoan 
fishes ;  a  fish  of  this  genus.  Le  pido'steid 
(-ppsU'|id),  Lepido'steoid  (-^st/'|oid)  a.t  pertain 
ing  to  the  family  Lepidosteidx  of  rhomboganoid 
fishes  ;  sb.,  a  fish  of  this  family. 

1859  C.  V.  SHEPARD  Rep.  Mt.  Pisgalt  6  (Chester)  *  Lepido- 
chlore.  1823  H.J.  BHOOKK  Crystaltogr.  476  *Lepidokrokite. 
1868  DANA  J/Y«.(ed.  5)  170  Scaly-fibrous,  or  feathery  columnar 
..  the  Lepidocrocite.  1863  — Geol.  395  The  large  *Lepi- 
dodendrids  of  the  Coal  era.  1877  LK  CONTI-:  Eleni.  Geol. 
11879)  3*6  Gigantic  Lepidodendrids  and  Sigillarids.  1876 
PAGE  Adv.  Text-bit.  Geol.  xiii.  223  Year  after  year  these 
"lepidodendroid  stems  are  becoming  better  known,  1872 
NICHOLSON  Palxont.  xliii.  475  The  Lepidodendroids  and 
Sigillarolds  have  now  [in  the  Tru«]  completely  disappeared. 
1875  W.  C.  WILLIAMSON  in  Bennett  £  Dyer  Sachs"  Hot. 
421  The  Lepidodendroid  plants.  1836  BUCK  LAND  Geol.  «V 
Min.  Consid.  I.  468  The  internal  structure  of  the  *Lepido- 
dendrcn.  1867  H.  MACMILLAN  Bible  Teach,  iv.  (1870)  82 
Lepidodendrons  and  Sigillarias  were  intermediate  between 
pines  and  club-mosses,  though  approaching  more  nearly 
the  former.  1861  HKXRY  (//<»«.  Set.  Terms,  *  Lcpiifoganoij, 
a  sub-order  of  fossil  fishes.  1863  DANA  Geol.  279  Scale- 
covered  Ganoids, or  *Lepidoganoids.  1844  —  Min.  (ed.  2)  322 
*Lepidomelane..\vas  named  in  allusion  to  its  structuie  and 
color.  187$  RuTLEY.SV«fA  Rocks  x.  136  Lepidoinelane  occurs 
in  small  disc-sided  tabular  crystals,  or  in  aggregations  of 
minute  scales.  1854  OWEN  Skel.  <$•  Teetk  in  Circ.  .SV/., 
Organ.  Xat.  I.  172  The  Mepidosiren,  and  many  fossil  fishes. 
1848  CARPENTER  Anint.  P/tys.  ii.  (1872)  99  The'Lepidosiren 
or  mud  fish. 

Lepidoid  (le-pidoid),  a.  and  sb.  Ichthyol.  [f. 
Gr.  AeTTtS-,  Afiris  scale  +  -OID  ;  cf.  Gr.  \(m8oftf>T)s 
scale-like  (Galen).]  a.  adj.  Scaly  ;  pertaining  to 
the  Lepidoidei)  a  family  of  fossil  fishes  having 
large  rhomboidal  scales,  b.  sb,  A  fish  belonging 
to  this  family. 

1836  BUCKLAND  Geol.  %•  Min.  Consid.  I.  282  (heading) 
Lepidoid  Fishes.  Ibid,  notc^  The  Pycnodonts,  as  well  as 
the  fossil  Sauroids,  have  enamelled  scales,  but  it  is  in  the 
Ltpidoids  that  scales  of  this  kind  are  most  highly  developed. 
1854  A.  ADAMS  etc.  Man.  \af.  Hist.  562  All  the  lepidoid 
and  sauroid  fishes  which  [etc]. 

Lepidolite  (le-pid^Uit).  Alin.  [f.Gr.  \emSo-, 
X«ms  scale  +  -LiTK.]  A  variety  of  mica  containing 
lithia. 

1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  208  LefitMite,  Lilalite 
of  some.  1837  DANA  Min.  264  A  violet  variety  [of  common 
mica)  occurring  in  small  scales,  has  been  distinguished  by 
the  name  lepidolite.  1863  I''oivttes  Chent,  208  The  best 
material  for  the  preparation  of  rubidium,  is  lepidolite,  which 
has  been  found  to  contain.  .o'2  per  cent,  of  that  metal.  1879 
RUTLEY  Stud.  Rocks  x.  134  Before  the  blowpipe  lepidolite 
colours  the  flame  purple-red. 

Lepidopter  ^lepidp-ptai).  EnL  [ad.  mod.L. 
Lepidoptcra  (see  next).]  One  of  the  Lepidoptera. 
1828  in  WEBSTER.  1863  DANA  Geol.  420  note,  Lepldopters 
have  large  wings  covered  with  minute  scales ;  as  the  Butter 
fly  and  Moth.  1881  ELWES  tr.  De  S.  Pinto1*  How  I  crossed 
A/r.  I.  v.  120  This  gigantic  lepidoptcr,  when  young,  feeds 

upon  the  grasses. 

II  Lepidoptera  (lepidp-ptera),  st>.  pi.  Ent. 
[mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  \tittio-,  LEPIIJO-  +  vripov  wing.] 
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A  large  order  of  insects,  characterized  by  having   ' 
four  membranous  wings   covered  with  scales;    it 
comprises  the  butterflies  and  moths. 

[1735  LINNM-:US  Syst.  A*«/.  (1758)  1.458-]    1773  T.  P.  YKATS    i 
Ins/.  Entontol.  18  Lefiidopttra,  which  have  four  wings,  air 
membranaceous,  and  imbricated.     1866  DK.  ARGYLL  Reign 
of  Laiu  i.  (ed.  4)  38  Baits  to  tt-mpt  the  nectar-loving  Lepi 
doptera. 

Hence  Lepido  'pteral,  Xiepido'pteran  at/Js., 
lepidopteious. 

1828  WKitsTKR.  Lepidopteral,  belonging  to  the  order  of 
Lepidopters.  1855  HYDK  CLARKE  Diet.,  L?pidi>ptcral, 
•terons,  -teran.  1865  WOOD  llontcs  u-ithont  ff.  xix.  409  The 
tiny  cylindrical  cases  that  are  made  by  certain  lepidopteran 
larva;. 

Lepidopterist  ;lepi<fyrpterist).  [f.  LEPIJKJP- 
TER-A  +  -isT.]  One  who  studies  the  natural  history 
of  Lepidoptera. 

1826  KIRHY  &  Si1.  Entontol.  xliii.  IV.  192  If  a  Lepidop 
terist  goes  into  the  wood  to  capture  moths  in  the  day-time. 
1872  0.  W.  HOL.MKS  roet  Brcakf.-t.  \\.  (1885)  48  Great  com- 
petition. . between  the  diptensts  and  the  lepidopterists. 

Lepidopterous  (lepid^-pterss),  a.  [f.  LEH- 
J>OPTKK-A  -f-  -ous.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Lepi 
doptera, 

1797  J.  ABBOTT  (titU^  The  Natural  History  of  the  rarer 
Lepidopterous  Insects  of  Georgia.  1826  KIKUY  &  SP.  /:"«- 
toittol.  IV.  533  With  regard  to  setting  Lepidopterous 
insects.  1835  Trans.  Zool.Soi.  Loud.  I.  1 88  «<>/<;,  A  detailed 
generalization  of  the  Lepidopterous  wing.  1861  W.  UAHNKS 
in  Macm.  .l/«ir.  June  131  The  lepulopterous  inject  '  culias 
edu>a  ',  it  bright  with  orange  and  green. 

Lepidote  ile'pid(?»t},  a.  Bot.  [ad.  mod. I,. 
lepidot-us,  a.  Gr.  A«7ri5curo?,  f.  A«7r*5-,  A  fins  scale.] 
Covered  with  scurfy  scales  ;  leprose,  leprous.  Also 
Le  pidoted  a.,  in  the  same  sense. 

1836  Penny  Cycl.  V.  253/1  LepidoU;  covered  w  ith  a  sort  of 
scurrmess.  1845  LINDLKY  .SV//,  Bot.  i.  (18581  19  Scurfs 
decides)  are  roundish  minute  scales,  attached  to  plants  by 
their  middle  . .  ;  a  part  covered  by  them  is  said  to  be 
1,-pidote.  1860  WOKCESTHK,  Lepidote,  Lepidotcd.  1870 
HOOKER  Stitd.  Flora  xvi,  Khuagneai. .  .Shrubs  with  lepidole 
scales. 

LepOCyte  Ic-pJsait).  [ad.  mod.  I*  Icpoiyta, 
f.  Gr.  AfVos  scale  +  K uros  cell.)  '  A  nucleated  cell 
ptovidcd  with  walls*  (Sytf.  Sec.  Lex.  iSb'S  . 

Lepolite  ;le'pJbit).  Min.  [Named,  ^47  kpo- 
///,,  by  A.  A.  Jossa,  f.  Gr.  AtVo-shusk  +  -LITK.]  A 
variety  of  anorthite  from  Finland. 

1885  in  Cossetl's  Encyil.  Di\t.     1896  CHEST KK  Dicf.  Mi't. 

Lepored;  see  LEPERHEAD. 
Leporicide.  noncc-~i>d.      [f.  L.  leporj}-,  tcptts 
hare  + -CIDE  i.]     A  killer  of  hares. 

1788  P.l  RKF.Corr.  (1844!  III.  77  If  he  could  pay  the  duty 
..he  would  cut  oft' every  >oul  of  all  the  hares  in  the  country 
..He  will  depute  a  gamekeeper;  and  then,  lo  you  !  he 

executes   all  his  threats  by  deputy,  and  by  deputy  becomes 

a  It-poricide  and  a  gentleman. 

Leporide  Oe'P^ri(l)-  tatl-  **•  ^ponde,  1".  L. 
/cpor-j  lepus  hare  :  see  -iltE.]  An  alleged  '  cross  ' 
between  a  hare  and  a  rabbit. 

1880  Lil'r.  Univ.  Knowl.  VIII.  817  Leporide,  the  name 
given  by  the  French  to  a  remarkably  prolific  hybrid  between 
thecomnion  European  hare  and  the  rabbit.  1886  l\n<ycl.  Krit. 
XX.  193/1  Some  few  years  since  many  of  these  animals 
were  sold  as  leporidcs  or  hybrids,  produced  by  the  union  of 
the  hare  and  rabbit;  but  the  most  careful  experimenters 
have  failed  to  produce  any  such  hybrid. 

Leporiforni  (le'porifpjra),  a.  [f.  L.  !epor,i}', 
lepus  hare  + -FORM.]  Having  the  form  of  a  hare; 
lagomorphic,  1889  in  Century  Diet. 

Leporine  ,le-p6r3in),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  tepo- 
finus,  f.  lepor-,  lepns  hare:  see  -INK'.] 

A.  adj.   Pertaining  to  a  hare  or  hares  ;   of  the 
nature  or  form  of  a  hare  ;  lagotnorphic. 

t  Leporine  seal ' :  perh.  rhoca  barbata  i  Fabr.X 
1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Lt-porvie,  of  or  pertaining  to  an 
Hare.  1781  PENNANT  Hist.  Quadrupeds  II.  523  Leporine 
Seal,  FhtKti  Lepot  ilia  ..  S[ealJ  with  fur,  soft  as  that  of  a 
hare,  upright  and  interwoven.  1855  MAYNE  !•'.. \-pos.  Lc.v., 
Leporinns,  hare-like;  leporine;  but  chiefly  applied  to  de 
note  resemblance  to  the  mouth  of  the  hare.  1877  COUES  & 
ALLEN  .V.  Amer.  Rod.  44  The  large,  leporine,  grooved- 
incisor  species  of  South  America. 

B.  sb.   =  LEPORIDE. 

1862  Mfllwtrnc  Leader^  Sept.  13  The  bill  of  fare  in 
cluded,  .leporine,  which  is  betwixt  hare  and  rabbit. 

Leppey,  «•   Mining.    ?  Obs.     Soft. 

1747  HOOSON  Miner's  Dkt.t  Leppey.  'Tis  when  Woik  is 
Soft,  Kind  and  Winable  enough,  without  any  Hardship,  as 
Boreing,  Cutintr,  Blasting,  or  such  like.  Ibid.  U  ij  b,  We 
drive  at  the  Vein  Head  in  the  first  Place,  because  there  it 
is  likely  that  the  Vein  may  be  the  most  Kind  or  Leppey, 

II  Lepra  (le-pra).  Path.  [Late  L.,  a.  Gr.  A«Vpa  : 
see  LEFEK  sit.'1]  A  skin  disease  characterized  by 
desquamation  :  (a)  formerly  used  as  a  synonym 
for  psoriasis  ;  (/>}  now  commonly  applied  to  leprosy 
(Lepra  ctttanea  or  Elephantiasis  Cryconini}. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  Det\R.\\\.  Ixiv.  (14^5'  279  In  foure 
manere  wyj»e  Lepra  meselry  is  dyuerse  as  the  foure  humours 


thereof  with  Scurfflike  Scales.  1811  A.  T.  THOMSON  Lond. 
Disp.  (1818)  152  Scrofulous  swelling^,  lepra,  and  some  other 
cutaneous  diseases.  1864  W.  T.  Fox  Skin  Dis.  43  Lepra 
and  psoriasis  are  identical,  though  the  two  names  are  re 
tained.  1876  tr.  Wagner  $  Gen.  Pathol.  ',ed.  6,'  439  The 


LEPROSITY. 

common  form  of  Lepra  is,  chanicteri/etl  by  a  nodular  forma 
tion.  1881  .\ltil.  Tan}.  Jrnl.  XLVI.  76  Attended  with 
lepra  or  psoriasis. 

tittrib.  \^yj  AlWiitfs^yi.t.Mcd.  II.  56  A  large  collection,  or 
several  clusters,  of  characteristic  lepra-cells.  1898  P.  MANSON 
Trop.  Diseases  xxvi.  391  A  direct  and  early  implication  of 
the  nervous  system  by  the  lepra  bacillus.  Ibid.  4r2  A  Sand 
wich  Islander. .was  inoculated  from  a  lepra  tubercle. 

b.  Hot.  '  A  white  mealy  matter,  which  exudes 
or  protrudes  from  the  surface  of  some  plants ; 
leprosy'  ^Treas.  Bot.  1866). 

Lepre  :  see  LEPER  and  LEPKY. 

1!  Leprechaun  (Itprexj'n).  Irish.  Forms:  7 
lubrican,  9  leprehaun,  lepreehawn,  lepre 
chaun.  [Written  litpracan.  Ittgharcan,  Itigracan, 
in  O'Reilly  Irish  Diet.  Suppl.  ;  in  the  body  of  the 
Diet,  it  is  spelt  leithbriigan.  doubtless  by  etymo 
logizing  perversion,  the  spiite  being  'supposed  to 
be  always  employed  in  making  or  mending  a  single 
shoe  '  (h'itk  half,  brpg  brogue) ;  O'K<  illy  also  gives 
litiuhatinan  as  a  synonym.  In  some  mod.  Iiish 
books  the  spelling  lioprachdn  occurs.  All  these 
forms  may  be  corrupted  from  one  original  ;  cf. 
Middle  Irish  luchrupan  (Windisch  Gloss.  ,  altered 
form  of  O  Irish  luchorpan  vStokes  in  ffevtieCeltiqtie 
I.  256),  f.  lit  small  +  coi p  l)ody.]  In  Irish  folk-lore, 
A  pigmy  sprite  '  who  always  carries  a  purse  con 
taining  a  shilling"  (O'Donovan  in  O'Reilly  Irish 
Diet.  Suppl.  1X17  . 

1604  Minin.tToN  -j/ni  Ft.  Haucst  »"//.  in.  i.  \\'k=.  III.  17  = 
As  for  your  Irish  lubrican, that  spirit  \\  hern  l>y  preposterous 
charms  thy  lu-t  hath  rais'd  In  a  wron^i  ircle.  1620  DkKKKK 
Dreauic  (1860)  28  Mounted  on  a  spirits  back,  which  ran 
With  mandrake-shrikes,  ami  like  a  lubrican.  1627  DHAYTOX 
Affincourt,  etc.  127  By  the  Mandrakes  dreadful!  gru.tnt-, 
l!y  the  I.ubricans  sad  moancs.  1818  \..\\>\  MORGAN  //. 
M<iiart/iy  11819)  ^-  v-  2^9  There,  your  honor,  them's  my 
LOidarifs,  the  little  I.eprchauns,  \\ilh  their  cathah  htad^. 
and  their  burned  skin*.  1860  Ail  1  'car  Round  No.  38.  282 
A  little,  lisping,  attenuated  falsetto  voice,  such  as  you 
would  fancy  would  have  proceeded  from  an  Irkh  l-.-prt- 
chat'n.  1895  JANK  I'AKI.OW  ^ti-augers  at  Lisionntt  231  A 
little  ould  k-prfcel,a\\  n. 

Comb.  1883  \V.  DI.ACK  Shaiiitmi  Kelts  .xvii,  This  little 
red-haired  lepiecnaun-looking  Andy. 

t  Le'press.    Cts.    ft.  LEPER  j^.2  + -ESS.]    A 

female  leper.     Also  quasi-m//. 

1541  K.  COH.ANIJ  Gitydon's  Qlicsl.  Chiru>£.,  Exam. 
I.a-ai€s  *•)  ij  b,  \'f  the  mother  !je  a  l,:pre*se.  Ibiil.  (J  iii. 
Thau  ouyht  ye  to  enquyre  i'f  he  hath  had  y"  company  d 
any  lepi  e^-,e  uonian. .  A  womajl  is  nal  so  daiuigerou.-,  to  be  a 
lepresse  to  habyte  wilb  a  la/ait,  as  it  sliulde  be  a  man  to 
babyte  wilb  a  la/arous  woman. 

Iiepric  le'prik ;,  a.  rare™.  [ad.  mod. I. 
h'pi'ii-its,  n.  Gr.  XarpiKus.  f.  XeVpa  LEPRA:  see 
LKTKR  rf.lj  Pertaining  to  lepra. 

1855  in  M  \VXK  K.rfi's.  I.c.r.    1864  J.  THOMAS  Mai.  O.'i./., 
Lt'priL  tts,  belonging  to  lepra  ;   lepric. 

IiCprologist  vlei'i'floil^ist;.  rare.  [f.  LEPHA  + 
-^o^LoGis'r.J  A  medical  exptit  in  leprous  diseases. 

1900  UrU.  Mt,l.  Jrnl.  i-j  May  1164  With  the  assistant 
ol  a  number  of  well-known  leprulogists. 

II  Lepronia   Upi."i-ma\    /'<»///.    [f.  LEPRA,  on 

the  analogy  of  words  like  sarc?i>ia?\  A  le]>rous 
tubercle.  Hence  Iiepro'matous  a.,  of  the  nature 
of  a  leproma. 

1898  P.  MANSON  Trvp.  Piscasts  .\\vi.  385  The  leproma, 
the  nerve  lesions,  and  the  lepra  cell.  lUii.  397  The  eyes 
also  tin  a  leper]  are  sooner  or  later  attacked,  lepromatous 
growth  spreading  from  the  conjunctiva  on  to  the  cornea. 

Lepron,  var.  LAPKON  Sf.  0/>s..  yotni!,'  rabbit. 
1501  Ltl.  1'rcas.  A<c.  Scntl.  (1900.1  II.  112  Ane  man  that 
brocht  lepronis.  .10  the  King. 

Leprose  Je-pi0"s;,  a.  Bot.  [ad.  L.  leprous, 
f.  LEPBA.]  Having  a  scaly  or  scurfy  appearance; 
lepidote ;  esp.  said  of  crtu-taceous  lichens  in  which 
the  thallus  adheres  to  trees  or  stones  like  a  scttrt. 

1856  W.  L.  LINDSAY/',;/*.  Hut.  Lichens  34  Leprose  species 
are  also  exceedingly  common   from  our  sea-coasts  to  our 
mountain  summits".    1871  LtlGMTON  I.iilicn-Jlora  46  Thallus 
leprose  or  powdery,  effuse  or  evanescent. 

\  111  psettdo-L.  combining  form  kproso-,  with  the 
meaning  '  leprose  and  .  .  .' 

1871  1.HIGH1ON  Liilu-n-Jlara  228  L\CLanorti\  erysibe  ,, 
leproso-granulose,  thin,  difTract,  Ibid.  258  Thin,  effuse, 
leproso- pulverulent. 

tlie-prosed.,le-proused,tf.  Oks.  [l.'L.lefros- 

tts  or  Eng.  LEPUOUS  a.  +  -Ei)l.]     Made  leprous. 

1550  BALE  'Salaries  II.  (1551)  96  So  many  sycke . .  lepr<  sed 
.  .hanged,  and  deade.  1636  S.  H.  Coliitn  Law  61  Miriam 
was  leprous'd  as  white  as  snow,  a  1839  J.  GAt/r  Demon  i»/ 
Destiny  vil.  (1840)  49  And  you,  ye  lepros'd  ills. .  Make  your 
abiding  with  the  shunn'd  and  fear'd. 

Leprosied  (le'pr&id),  «.  rare.  [f.  LEPROSY 
+  -ED-.]  Tainted  with  leprosy.  (In  quot.yf^.^ 

1709  Brit.  Apollo  II.  No.  5t.  3/2  They're  Leprosy 'd  with 
Scandal. 

t  IieprO'sity.  06s.  [ad.  med.L.  lepros italem, 
f.  leprosiis  LEPKOUS.  Cf.  OF.  leprositJ.}  Leprous 
quality  or  condition.  In  Altheiny,  metallic  im 
purity. 

1555  EDEN  Decao'cs  aS-  With  the . .  tortoyses  of  this  Ilande, 
many  leprous  men  are  healed  and  clensed  of  theyr  leprositie. 
i6a6  BACON  Xat.  Hist.  §  326  If  the  Crudities,  Impurities 
and  Leprosilies  of  Metals  were  cured,  they  would  become 
Gold.  1635  A.  READ  Tumors  q  Vlccrs  222  The  Grecian 
leprosity  may  be  thus  described. 


LEPROSY. 

Leprosy  Je'pr&i).  Also  6  lepresie,  6-7 
leprosie,  7  leaprosie,  leprousie.  [?ad.  med.L. 
*lcprosia  ( Du  Cange  has  leprosia  leper-house),  f. 
lefrdsiis  LEPROUS.  Cf.  It.  lebbrosia.] 

1.  A  loathsome  disease  {Elephantiasis  Gt'&co- 
rnw}t  which  slowly  eats  away  the  body,  and  forms 
shining  white  scales  on  the  skin  ;  common  in 
mediaeval  Europe. 

In  the  Eng.  Bible  It  renders  the  Heb.  TOTS  fdnf£atA, 
Gr.  AeVpo,  which  seem  to  have  been  used  as  comprehensive 
terms  for  various  skin  diseases. 

1535  COVKKDALE  Lev.  \\\\.  3  Then  is  it  surely  a  leprosy 
[1382  WYCLIF  a  plaage  of  lepre],  1563  Mirr.  M'ftff.^  Buck 
ingham  ci,  Thy  deare  doughter  stroken  with  leprosye.  1597 
MORI.KY  hit  rod.  Mas.  163  Like  vnto  a  hereditarie  lepresie 
in  a  mans  bodie  is  vncurable  without  the  dissolution  of  the 
whole.  1613  PUKCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  216  They  say  it 
procureth  the  Leprosie  in  the  children  which  are  then 
gotten.  1673  RAY  Jtntrn.  Low  C.  71  These  Waters  dry  up 
and  heal.  .Leprosie  and  other  Affections  of  the  Skin.  1798 
COLKKIDGF,  Auc.  Mar.  in.  xi.  Her  skin  was  white  as  leprosy. 
1801  COLEBKOOKE  Jrnl.  in  Life  '1873)  176  Last  month,  a 
young  man .  .was  going  to  be  buried  alive,  on  account  of  the 
leprosy.  Ibid.  177  When  one  of  the  family  dies  of  a  leprosy. 
1863  IJAKiNG-Gori.n  1 1  eland  176  The  people  suffer  severely 
from  scorbutic  attacks  and  leprosy. 

b.  fig. 

1598  ROWLANDS  Kctray.  Christ  14  My  leprosie  is  a  defiled 
soule.  a  1623  \V.  I'KMULE  M"ks,  (1635)  9  The  tongues,  the 
pens,  the  practises  of  not  a  few  discover  unto  us  this  leprosie 
of  AtheUticall  contempt  of  God's  wisdome  ar-ising  in  their 
foreheads.  1651  HOHBKS  Leriath.  in.  xli.  265  Such  men 
as  are  cleansed  of  the  Leprousie  of  Sin  by  Faith.  I751 
f.  BROWN  Shaft  esb.  Charac.  237  What  this  leprosy  of  false 
knowledge  may  end  in,  I  am  unwilling  to  say.  1781  COWI-ER 
Kxpost.  96  When  nations  are  to  perish  in  their  sins,  ' Tis  in 
the  church  the  leprosy  begins.  1836  HOK.  SMITH  Tin 
Trump.  (1876)  202  Idleness  is  a  moral  leprosy,  which  soon 
eats  its  way  into  the  heart. 

to.  A  similar  disease  in  horses.   Obs. 

1580    BLI  NDI.VIL   Order  Curing  Horses  Dis.    iii.    2  The 

cankred    mangenesse,    most    common  lie    called    of  the    old 

writers  the    Leprosie.       Ibid.   cliv.    65!),    The    leprosie    or 

vniuersall  manginesse,  called  of  the  old  writers  Elephantia. 

d.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1648-60  HKXHAM  Dutch  Diet.,  dc  Klcppe  v.tn  cen 
Lazarus,  the  Clicket  which  a  Leprosie  man  beggs  with. 
1705  l^ond.  C>az.  No.  4106/4  His  Cordial  Antidote  for 
eradicating  all . .  Leprosie  Humours  nut  of  the  Blood.  1897 
Allbutfs  Syst.  Alt'd.  II.  62  The  leprosy  bacillus  is  by  no 
means  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  body.  Ibid.  69 
Instances  of  transmission  in  leprosy-free  countries. 

2.   A  leper-house.  rare~l. 

1834  L.  RncHii:  U'anii.  by  Seine  89  A  malady  for  which  a 
few  centuries  a^o  there  were  more  than  twenty  thousand 
la/arettos  in  Liirope.  in  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the 
domains  of  the  Seigneur  de  Court y  alone,  there  were  ten 
of  the^e  leprosies. 

Leprous  le-pras),  #.  Forms:  3-5  leprus,  3, 
6-7  leperous,  4-5  leprows,  -ros,  -rys.  5  -rose, 
leperus,  ;?  luprus  ,  5-6  leprouse,  6  leporous(e, 
lyporous(e,  7  leap  e;rous,  3-  leprous,  [a.  OF. 
lepros,  leprous  (mod.F.  l^preux]^  ad.  late  L.  lepros- 
«.f,  f.  Itpra  leprosy.] 

1.  Afflicted  or  tainted  with  leprosy. 

1  Simon  leprous  *  is  a  common  MK.  translation  of  Simon 
Icprosus  of  the  Vulgate  (.Matt.  xxvi.  6,  Mark  xiv.  1)='  Simon 
the  leper' of  the  A,  V. 

ai2z$Ancr.  K.  148  Moiseses  bond .  .bisemede  oSe  spitel- 
vuel,  iS:  buhte  leprus.  c  1290  S.  A"«v.  Leg,  464/79  A  man  of 
bat  cuntreye  bat  hei^htesymond  leperous.  1382 \Vvci.ir/.tT'. 
xiii.  46  Al  tyme  tliat  he  is  leprows  and  vncleene.  a.  1400-50 
Alexander  4593  As  ba  fat  lepros  ere  &  lame.  1483  CAXIOS 
Ciold.  Leg.  216  b/i  The  hous  of  Symon  leprous  where  as  our 
lord  tlyned.  1535  COVKHDAI.E  2  Kings  v.  Contents,  Gehasi 
Eliseus  seruaunt  is  made  leporous.  1535  Act  27  Hen,  I'll/, 
c.  25  All  leprouse  and  pore  bedtlred  creatures.  1611  BIUI.K 
Kxod.  iv.  6  And  when  hee  tooke  it  out,  behold,  his  hand 
was  leprous  as  snowe.  173*  BKRKKI.KY  Atciphr.  vi.  §  24 
Leprous  Egyptians,  driven  from  their  country  on  account 
of  [hat  loathsome  di.stemper.  1876  BKISTOWK  Theory  Tract. 
Mcd.  (1878)  275  The  children  of  leprous  parents  are  more 
likely  to  become  affected  [with  leprosy]  than  are  the  chil 
dren  of  healthy  parents. 

fb.  Causing  or  inducing  leprosy.   Obs. 

1542  BOOK  HE  Dyetary  y.\\.  (1870)  271  Olde  beefe  . .  doth 
ingender  melancolye  and  leporouse  humoure*.  1602  SHAKS. 
Ham,  i.  v.  64  And  in  the  Porches  of  mine  eares  [he]  did 
poure  Tlie  leaperous  Distilment. 

c.  Pertaining  to,  resembling,  or  accompanying, 
leprosy. 

1635-56  COWI.EY  Das'itit'is  11.  619  Leprous  scurf  o're  his 
whole  body  cast.  1774  GOI.DSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (17761  II.  241 
That  the  whiteness  of  the  N  eg  roc  skin  .  .  might  be  called 
rather  a  leprous  crust  than  a  natural  complexion.  1827-35 
WILLIS  Leper  125  The  dull  pulses  ..  beat  beneath  the  hot 
And  leprous  scales.  1875  JOWKTT  J^lato  (ed.  2)  III.  669 
Generating  leprous  eruptions  and  similar  diseases.  1898  P. 
MANSON  Trop.  Diseases  xxvi.  421  Nerve  stretching  ..has 
been  strongly  advocated,  .for  the  cure  of  leprous  neuralgia. 

d-  fig- 

1598  DAU.INGTON  Mcth.  Trav.  Bjb,  Who  so  bringeth 
home  a  leprous  soule  and  a  tainted  body.  1629  MILTON 
Nativity  138  And  leprous  sin  will  melt  from  earthly  mould. 
1632  S.\Ni>KHsoN.V«'r;«.  493  The  leaprous  humour  of  Popery. 
1697  Jos.  WoonwAKD  Rel.  Soc.  Loud.  x.  (1704)  176  Heal 
my  leperous  soul.  1796  COI.KRIOGK  Sonn.,  Thyself  redeem 
ing  from  that  leprous  stain  Nobility.  1868  IMKRAR  Silence 
fy  If.  iii.  (1875)  65  Her  literature  ..  a  leprous  fiction  which 
poisoned  every  virtue. 

2.  transf.  Having  a  surface  re-embUng  the  skin 
of  a  leper ;  covered  with  white  scales.     In  Bot.  = 

LKFBOOB. 


1620  MAKKHAM  Farew.  I/itsb.  xiii.  100  Myst  and  fog, 
which  being  naughty  vapours,  drawn  from  the  infected 
parts  of  the  earth,  and  falling  vpon  the  corne,  doe  . . 
make  the  graine  leprous.  1820  SHELLKY  Sensit.  Plant  in. 
70  Spawn,  weeds,  and  filth,  a  leprous  scum.  1830  LINDLEY 
'Nat.  Syst.  Ret.  68  Its  leprous  leaves,  superior  fruit,  and 
apetalous  flowers,  will  at  all  times  distinguish  tlie  Oleaster 
tribe.  1839  —  Introd.  Bot.  led.  31  470  Leprous  . .  ;  covered 
with  minute  peltate  scales.  1840  DlCKKM  Barn.  Rndge 
,\xxi,  One  old  leprous  screen  of  faded  Indian  leather.  1842 
G.  TURNBULL  in  Proc.  Beriv.  Nat.  Club  II.  No.  10.  8 
Where  lichens  make  the  trunks  all  leprous. 

f  b.  Alchemy.     Cf.  LEFKUSITY.     Obs. 

1605  TIM  ME  Qucrsit.  i.  xiii.  58  The  phylosophers  haue  the 
same  [sc.  lead]  in  great  esteeme,  ..  theycal  it  their  sunneor 
leperous  gold.  1660  tr.  f\traiel$us'  Archidoxis  i.  iv.  38  The 
Quintessence  of  (iold  is  as  to  its  Quantity,  exceeding 
small ;  and  the  residue  of  it  is  a  leprous  body. 

t3.  absol.  (c)uasi-j^.)  A  leper.      Obs. 

c  1250  Kent.  Serin,  in  O.  E.  Alisc.  31  Swo  kam  a  leprus, 
a  silcman.  c  1325  Metr.  Horn.  129  This  forsaid  leprous  was 
mad:  hale.  6-1380  WVCLIF  U'ks.  (1880)  205  pei  ben., 
lemmans  of  foule  sathanas  bat  is  foulere  Jan  ony  mesel  or 
leprous  in  ^is  world.  1464  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  521/1  Certeyn 
Leprus  of  oure  menialx  Servauntez. 

Hence  Iie'pronsly  adv.,  Le'prousness. 

1471  RII-I.EY  Camp.  Alc/t.  vii.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  170  Clens- 
yng  theyer  I.eprosenes.  1527  ANDREW  Bninsuykes  Distyll. 
Waters  11  ij,  Tlie  same  water  ..  preserveth  the  body  from 
leprotisnes.  1547  lioORDE  fire?'.  Healtk  Pref.  6b,  Leprous- 
nes  and  many  other  infectious  sicknesses.  1607  TOURNKUR 
Rev.  Trag.  IV.  iv,  How  leprously  That  Office  would  hane. 
cling'd  vnto  your  forehead.  1611  COT<;K.,  Lep>cscriet 
leaprousnesse.  1883  Harper's  Mag.  Aug.  464/2  It  shone 
leprously  white  and  blue. 

Leproused,  variant  of  LEPKO.SED  a.   Obs. 

tLepry.  Obs.  Forms:  5-7  lepry,  -rie ;  5 
leperi^,  6  leprye,  -raye,  leaperie,  6-7  leprey, 
leaprie,  -ry.  (For  the  form  !eprey  which  may 
possibly  in  some  instances  belong  to  this  word,  see 
LEPER  i.)  [f.  LEPEII  sb.-  +  -Y.]  =  LEPROSY. 

1430-40  LYDG  /ioc/iasn.  xvili.  (1554^,  God  ..smote  him  with 
leprie  [ft/.  1494  lepre).  a  1483  Liber  Niger  in  Honseh.  Ord. 
( 1790)43  If  any  of  this  court  e  be  infected  with  leper  15  or  pesty- 
lence.  1545  f  JRINKI.OW  Lament.  240,  No  parson,  ones  hauing 
theleperye.shuld  come  amonge  the  congregacion  of  the  whole. 
1563  HYLL  Profit.  Art  Garden.  (1593)  82  To  heale  a  red 
leapry.  . .  Lay  vppn  the  blisters  and  leaprie.  1587  HARRISON 
England  n.  xxiii.  118781  i.  350  This  [spring]  is  good  for  .scabs 
and  leaperie.  1607  TOI'SELL  I  list.  Fotir-f.  Beasts  503  '1'he 
dust  of  a  mole  being  brent,  mingled  with  the  white  of  an 
Egge,  and  anointed  vpon  a  sheepe,  is  an  excellent  and 
medicinable  remedy  against  the  Leprie  which  commeih 
oftentimes  vpon  them.  1621  AINSWOKTH  Annot.  Pentat. 
(1639)66  These  sundry  sorts  of  Leprie  in  the  body.  1660  tr. 
Paracelsus  Arcliidoxis  \.  iv.  42  The  Leapry  is  a  more 
grievous  infirmity  then  the  Cholick  is. 

fig.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  35  Where  is  worse 
lepry  than  property  in  relinyon.  c  1586  C'TKSS  PEMBROKE 
Ps.  u.  Sv,  Thy  hi  sop  . .  shall  dense  the  leaprie  of  my  ininde. 
1647  WARD  Simp.  Cobler  17  Their  breath  is  contagious, 
their  leprey  spreading-  1654  VILVAIN  Theol.  Treat.  \.  29 
A  spiritual  Lepry  which  hereditarily  infects  the  whol  Man. 

Couth.  1608  TorsEi.i.  Hist.  Serpents  1,1658^  663  Rough, 
hard,  mangy,  or  leprie-like  nails. 

Leptaiidrin  (leptBC'ndrin).  Chem.  [f.  mod.L. 
Leptandra  +  -IN.]  A  bitter  j^lucoside  obtained  from 
/  'eronica  (or  Leptandrd]  virginica. 

1880  Lif>r.  Univ.  Knowl.  VIII.  818  The  resinoid  extracted 
from  it  {IcptnndraOT  veronica  7'irffi>itca\  has  the  name  of 
leptandrin  in  the  books  and  at  the  drugstores. 

Lepto-,  combining  form  of  (jr.  \(UTUS  fine, 
small,  thin,  delicate,  used  in  many  terms  of  Zoology 
and  Botany:  Leptocardian  (-ka'idian)  a.  Zool. 
[Gr.  Kap&ia  heart],  belonging  to  the  Leptofardii^  the 
lowest  group  of  true  vertebrates,  having  contractile 
pulsating  sinuses  instead  of  a  heart ;  sb.,  a  vertebrate 
belonging  to  this  group  {Cent.  Did,  1 889).  Lepto 
'* 


[Gr.  K«t>a\-fi  head],  a  fish  of  the  family  Lcpto- 
cefhalidif.  Leptocephalic  (-s/l'au'lik)  a.,  having 
a  narrowskull;  exhibiting  leptoccphaly;  Ichthyol., 
as  the  designation  of  certain  Hat-fish  (cf.  prec.,. 
Leptocephaly  (-se'fali1,  narrowness  of  skull.  Lep- 
todactyl  (-drc'ktil)  Ornith.  [dr.  f>aKrv\os  toe]  a., 
having  thin  or  slender  toes  ;  sb.,  a  bird  with  slender 
toes.  teptoda'ctylous,  a.  [-01  s],  =  prec.  a.  lep- 
todermons  (-da'jmas)  a.  Bot.  [Gr. Scp/iaskin],  hav 
ing  thin  skin.said  of  moss-capsuleswhenpliable(.S)'rf. 
fioc.  Lex.  i888\  leptoglossal  (-glc'sal)  a.  Zool. 
[Gr. -yAtuff aa  tongue], of  orpertaining  to  the  division 
J.cptoglossa  of  lizards,  having  slender  tongues  (Cent. 
Dict.^.  leptosflossate  (-glp-sA)  a. ,  leptoglossal ; 
si.,  a  lizard  of  this  group  i  i/iii/.).  ||  Leptomenin- 
Kitis  (-menindjsi'tis)  Path.,  inflammation  of  the 
pia  mater  and  the  arachnoid  (the  leptomeningc^. 
II  Leptophloem  (-fi<>"'em}  Bot.  [see  PHLOKM],  in 
certain  mosses  (see  quot.).  Leptophyllous  (-fi'lss) 
a.  Bot.  [Gr.  $\iX\nv  leaf],  slender-U-aved  (Mayne 
Expos.  Lex.  1855).  leptoprosope  (-])rj>-so"p)  [Gr. 
irpvaanrov  face],  narrowness  of  face;  the  condition 
of  having  a  long  narrow-faced  skull  (Cent.  Diet.*). 
Hence  leptoproso-pic  a.,  having  a  long  narrow 
face.  Leptorrhine  (le'ptorin)  a.  [Gr.  piv-,  ^it 
nose],  having  a  long  narrow  nose  ;  having  a  nasal 
index  of  47  or  under ;  also  Leptorrhi'nian, 


LERE. 

1    -rhrnic  adjs.    Le'ptospenn  (-spojm)  [Gr.  a-nippa 
'    seed],  a  plant  of  the  genus  Leptospernium  of  myrta- 
ceous  shrubs  (Cent.  Diet.}.      Le  ptospora'ngiate 
(-sp^rK'n^i^t)  a.  Bot,    [see  SPORANGIUM],  having 
,    sporangia  which  are  developed  from  a  single  epi 
dermic  cell.      ||  Lcptothrix  (le'ptobriks)   [Gr.  0pi( 
hair],  'a   fungus   belonging  to   the  Order  Si/n'zo- 
mycetes,  consisting  of  very  thin  and  long,  indis 
tinctly  segmented, straight  threads* (Syd.Soc.Lex.^i 
i    also  aftrib.     Zieptoxylem  Bot.  [XYLEM],  a  struc 
ture  in  certain  mosses  (see  quot.). 

1842  BKANDK  Diet.  6V/.  etc.,  * Le/>toccphalan$,  Lcptoic- 
phnlidn!,  the  name  of  a  family  of  fishes  characterized  by 
i  the  smallnessof  the  head, of  which  the  genus  Leftocefhalns 
is  the  type.  1886  Pop.  Sti. Monthly  XXIX.  114  Many  young 
flat-fish.,  assume  that  peculiarly  elongated  and  strange  form 
known  as  "leptocephnlic.  \&*Q.Rcv.  Jan.  251  'iTiese  *Lep- 
tocephalids  are  -small,  narrow,  elongate.  1864  I'ogt's  Lett. 
Alan  ii.  30  Platycephaly  .stands  opposed  to  *  leptocephaly, 
though  connected  with  it  by  gradual  transitions,  a  1864 
HITCHCOCK  ^cited  in  'WQTZK'&W'^ Leptoda<.tyl..Lef>toda(t)  - 
Ions.  1855  MAYNI-:  Expos.  Lcx.^Lcplodactylits,  *leptodacty- 
,  lous.  1866  A.  FLINT  Princ.  Med.  (1880)  693  Sometimes  in 
flammation  uf  the  pia  mater  is  denominated  "  leptomeningids 
in  distinction  from  pachymeningitis  which  is  inflammation  of 
theduramatcr.  1889  KKSNETT  &  MoMArCFK^r.  Bot.  146 
A  'leptopliloein  or  rudimentary  phloem,  in  which  the  btoring 
up  and  conduction  of  the  food-material  lakes  place.  1889 
GARSON  m  Jrnl.  Anthrop.  Inst.  XVIII.  23  The  midfacial 
index  . .  in  the  three  Yasinese  skulls  . .  is  very  constant  and 
averages  54*2,  making  them  tiolichofacial,  or  ^leptoproiopic. 
1880  DAW  KINS  Early  Man  vii.  i92'I'he*leptorhine  rhinoceros. 
1884  J.  E.  LKI-:  Rower  $  Rone  Caves  Ojcoiv  31  In  both  the 
Wierzchow  skulls  the  nose  is  leptorrhine.  1878  BARTLKY  tr. 
Tvpinard's  Anthrnp.  n.  ii.  257  '1'he  Meptorrbinians,  with  the 
nasal  skeleton  elongated.  1891  A  thcn:t'uin  25  July  132/3  Dr. 
Topinard  communicates  domments  on  the  n.nsal  index  of 
the  living  ..  49^  percent.  ..  were  leptorhinian  ..  and  43  per 
cent,  mesorhinian.  1887  GAKNSF.Y  docbei  s  Clasttf.  Plants 
193  Two  divisions  of  the  Filicineae,  the  *Leptovporangiale 
and  the  tusporangiate.  1877  BKNXETT  tr.  Thome's  Bot. 
259  The  form^  knoun  as  Termo,  Bacterium.  Vibrio,  Spiril 
lum,  *I,eptothrix,  iic.  1882  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  XX.  718 
Bacteria  attached  end  to  end  in  a  string  form  filaments  of 
leptothrix.  1885  Ki.niN*  Aftcro-Orfttttisttit  8y  Long  lepio- 
thrix  filaments  composed  of  short  joints.  1897  Allbuits 
Syst.  Jl/et/.  IV.  743  '1'he  leptothrix  fungus  and  spores  are 
almost  invariably  present  in  the  concretions  of  tartar  that 
gather  round  the  teeih.  1889  BKNNEIT  &  MURRAY  Cryptog 
Bot.  146  A  *leptoxy!em  or  rudimentary  xylem  which  serves 
for  the  conduction  of  the  transpiration-current  to  the  lower 
portion  of  the  sporange  furnished  with  stomates, 

fLeptO'logy.  Obs.  [ad.  Gr.  \tirTo\oyia  subtle 
discourse,  quibbling,  f.  \€TTTO-$  small,  fine,  subtle  + 
-\oyia:  see  -LOGY.  Cf.  F.  leptologie.] 

1681  BLOC  NT  Gtossogr.)  Leptology^  a  description  of  mean 
and  sordid  things.  1833  in  CKAUB  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Lepton  ;le-]it/7n).  Tl.  lepta  (-a),  erron. 
leptas.  [Or.  \cnrov  (sc.  vofitff^a  coin),  neuU  of 
AtTTTos  small.]  a.  An  ancient  Greek  coin  of  the 
value  of  about  one-fouith  of  a  farthing ;  tlie  '  mite  ' 
of  the  Eng.  versions  of  the  N.T.  b.  The  smallest 
coin  ((  centime  'j  of  modern  Greece,  being  the  one- 
hundredth  part  of  a  drachma. 

1727-41  CHAMUKRS  Cycl.  s.v.  Coin,  Lepton  ..  os  00*. 
fc  fjrs.  Sterl.  1858  Mtrc.  Marine  JAij?-.  V.  86  Vessels  of 
20  tons,  50  leptas  per  ton.  1877  C.  GKIKIK  Christ  Ivii.  (1879) 
687  Among  others,  came  a  poor  widow,  with  her  two  lepta 
Leptynite  (le'ptinait...  A/in.  Also  leptinite. 
[npp.  f.  Gr.  \vmvv-ttv  (see  next)  +  -ITE.]  The 
same  as  granulite. 

18..  DANA  (Wore.),  Leptynite.  1879  RUTLEY  Stud.  Ko<.ks 
xii.  2r i  CJranulite  iWeiss-stein  or  leptinite)  is  also  composed 
of  felspar  and  quartz,  the  felspar  being  orthoclase. 

t  Leptyntic  (U-pti-ntik).  Med.  Obs.  Also 
leptuntic.  [ad.  late  L.  leptyntic •  tts,  a.  Gr.  Xtir- 
TWTtK-os,  f.  AfwriVccc  to  make  thin,  I.  ACTTTOS  thin.] 
An  atteminnt. 

1721  BAN.KY,  Lcpttintitks,  attenuating  cutting  Medicines 
which  Part  the  Crass  and  viscous  Humours,  with  their 
acute  Particles. 

Ler:  sec  LKKII,  LKHE. 

Lerbord,  Lerch,  obs.  ff.  LAKBOAKD,  LI-HCH. 

t  Lcre,  "'•  Obs.  Forms :  i  leeran,  Kentish 
leran,  .'-4  leren,  2-3  learen,  3  laeren,  Orm. 
leerenn,  3-4  lare^n,  3-6  lere,  3-5  ler,  (4  lerin), 
4-5  leere,  5  leryn,  Sc.  leyr,  5-9  Sc.  leir,  5-8 
learve.  Also  pa.  pple.  3  i-lsered,  -learet,  -lered, 
4-5  y-lered.  [OK.  Ixran  -  OFris.  ttra,  OS.  ttrian 
(lJu.  teeren\  OHG.  It-ran  (Ger.  lehren},  ON.  Ixra 
:— OTeut.  *laizjan  (for  which  Goth,  has  laisjari^ 
f.  *faizA  LORE  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  teach;  =LEABN  v.  4.  In  various 
constructions:  To  give  instruction  to  (a  person) ; 
to  teach  (a  person  something,  or  to  do  something  ; 
to  give  instruction  in  (a  science,  art,  etc.). 

tooo  tr.  Rirdas  Hist.  iv.  iv.  (1890)  272  He  wzs  sended 
Ongolbeode  Codes  word  to  bodienne  &  to  Ixranne.  a  noo 
C.-re/a  in  Anglin  (1886)  IX.  260  Ac  ic  lare  baet  he  do  swa 
ic  xr  cwaeS.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  95  }if  \>c  halia  gast  ne 
Iear3  be*  monnes  heorte.  c  1200  ORMIN  18147  Sannt  J«han 
Bapptisste  com  in  to  lierenn  pe  folk  to  rihhtenn  here  lif. 
C120S  LAY.  4312  peo  alche  da:ie  bine  larden  lu&ere  craftes. 
01250  Oivl  <y  Night.  1053  pu  ..  lerdest  hi  to  don  schome 
And  unriht  of  hire  lichome.  1297  R-  Gtofc.  (RolU)  1934 
Constantin  let  also  In  Jerusalem  cherchen  rere  &  wide 
aboute  elles  ware  cristendom  to  lere.  ^1320  K.  BUUNNK 
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Medit.  13  Y  wyl  be  lere  a  medytacyon.  ^1375  Sc.  Leg. 
Saints  xxx.  (  Theodora)  700  He  .  .  be  barne  in  with  hyr  tuke 
to  lere.  1393  LANGU  /*.  PL  C.  iv.  162  Hue  ..  lereb  hem  to 
lecherle  hat  louyep  here  ^yftes.  a  1400  Prymer  97  The  wey 
of  thi  ri^twesnesses  lere  thou  me.  .1400  Apol.  Loll.  33 
Prestes  schal  be  dampned  for  wickidnes  of  be  peple,  if  bei 
lere  hem  not  wan  bei  are  vnkunnand.  £-1400  tr.  Secreta 
Secret.  t  Gm>.  Lonisk.  100  pe  kyng  thotbt  to  do  lere  him  vpon 
sciences.  171420  HOCCI.KVK  De  Reg.  Princ.  1856  Of  alle  thre 
bou  oglitlst  be  wele  lecrid.  •  1449  PECOCK  AV/r.  426  He 
is  ..  taii}t  and  leerid  of  an  holi  man.  1486  Bk.St.A'tbans 
K  j,  Lystyn  to  yow  re  dame  and  she  shall  yow  lere.  1513 
DOUGLAS  sEneis  vin.  Prol.  145,  I  sail  leir  the  ane  lessoun 
to  leys  all  thi  pane.  1556  LAUDER  Tractate  (1864!  151  And, 
now,  geue  that  $e  wald  be  leird  To  bruke  and  to  Inioye  the 
eird.  1596  DALRVMPLF.  tr.  Leslie's^  Hist.  Scot.  vn.  37  Able 
to  ..  leir  thame  to  knawe  thair  dutie.  1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso 
xir.  xl.  221,  I  did  thee  leare  A  lore,  repugnant  to  thy  parents 
faith.  1832  52  MOTMKRWRLL  in  //  'histlc-Binkie  (Sc.  Son^s) 
Sen  i.  42  *fwas  then  we  sat  on  ae  laigh  bink,  To  leir  ilk 
it  her  lear. 

b.  To  show  the  way  to,  lead,  guide  ;   to  lead 
(the  way). 

c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  400  To  wite  be  ri}t  way  pe  styes  for  to 
lere.  c  1394  P.  PL  Crede  343  Lere  me  to  som  man  my  Crede 
for  to  Itrrne.  c  1420  Chron.  Vilod,  25  For  Hengestes  was 
be  first  duke  of  hem,  And  into  bis  lond  he  dede  hem  lere. 
ri47o  HicxRY  Wallace  ix.  1753  Graith  gydys  can  thaim 
leyr. 

2.  To  inform;   =LEAHX  v.  5.     Const,  rarely  of', 
chiefly  with  sb.  or  clause  as  second  obj. 

ft  1300  Cursor  M.  21404  Me  war  leuer  yow  for  to  lere 
Quar  lijs  your  lauerd  rode-trt-.  1430-40  Lvm:,  Jtochas  Prol. 
(1554)  7  In  which  processe,  like  as  I  am  leared.  He  [etc.]. 
c  1435  Torr.  Portugal  mo,  I  wott  \velle  ye  are  leryd,  My 
lordys  dovvghter  shalle  be  wed  To  a  man  off  myght.  c  1470 
HARDING  Chron.  LXXIII.  xxii,  [Artiiure]  also  gate,  as  Chron- 
ycles  haue  vs  lered,  Denmarke  [etc.].  ?  a  1500  Chester 
PI.  viii.  122  It  is  good  that  we  enquyre  if  any  the  way 
can  vs  leere.  1513  DOUGLAS  sKtteis  in.  ii.  156  Apollois 
ansueir  speir,  Heseiking  him  of  succouris  ws  to  leir.  a  1643 
W.  CARTWHIGHT  Ordinary  iv.  i.  (1651)  60  Lere  me  whylk 
way  he  wended. 

3.  To  learn,  acquire  knowledge  of  (something)  ; 
to  study,  read  (a  book);  to  learn  to  do  something. 
Also  with  clause  as  obj. 

c  1210  Bestiary  328  And  ?ingid  him  5us  3is  wilde  der  So 
5e  hauen  nu  lered  her.  c  1250  Gen,  fy  E.v.  354  Nu  wot 
adam  sum-del  o  wo,  Her-afier  sal  he  leren  mo.  1.1300 
Havrlok  796  V  wile  with  be  gange,  For  to  leren  sum  god 
to  gete.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  xi.  270  Thanne  wrou^te 
I  unwisly  with  alle  the  wyt  that  I  lere!  ("1375  Sc.  Leg. 
Saints  vi.  (Thomas)  398  Wyt  is  bat  gerris  be  fynd  Ite,  pat 
bu  lerit  [nocht],  &  memore  syne  Is  bat  bu  laiis,  bu  nocht 
tyne,  &  vndirstandynge  is  [etc.].  £-1400  fieryri  790  Vf  yee 
lust  to  lere  Howe  they  were  I-clepid.  (.-1400  MAUNDKV. 
(Roxb.)  xxix.  132  All  be  lews  ..  lerez  for  to  speke  Hebrew. 
c  1450  St.  Citthbert  (Surtee-ij  1548  He  bade  him  lere  John 
evangelist.  1466  Bnrgh  Kec.  Peebles  (1872)  155  Blaster 
Thon  Doby  swld  haiff  all  the  skwll,  owttakand  thai  that 
leyryt  to  syng.  1500-20  DUNUAR  Poems  Ixiii.  54  1'hay  .  . 
will  at  na  man  mirtir  leyr.  1552  A  UP.  HAMILTON  Catech. 
(1884)  5  Ane  scholar  quhilk  is  to  leir  pny  special  science. 
1567  Gudc  %  Godlie  B.  (S.  T.  S.)  87  Leir  him  to  dreid,  and 
traist  in  till  him  syne.  1585  JAS.  I  Ess.  Fwsic  (Arb.)  37 
Then  ye  your  self,  in  teaching  men  shall  leir  The  rule  of 
liuing  well.  1596  DALRYMPLF,  tr.  Leslie  s  Hist.  Scot.  I.  8 
They  haue  leiret  nocht  to  defend  thair  townes  wl  wallis. 
1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  x.  x\v.  184  On  that  sad  booke  his 
shame  and  losse  he  leared.  1719  RAMSAY  Prol.  to  Orphan 
8  And  lear—  O  mighty  crimes  !—  to  speak  and  act  !  1724  — 
Some  of  Contents  Evergr.  v,  The  suns  may  leir,  How  their 
forbeirs  were  unacquaint  with  feir.  a  1818  MACNKILL  Poems 
(1844)  124  Twas  then  my  native  strains  ye  leared. 

4.  absol.  and  intr.  To  acquire  knowledge  ;  to  be 
informed  ;   =  LEARN  2,  jc.     Const,  of,  on,  at. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1832  pai  wald  noght  lere  on  noe  lare, 
Ibid.  19538  f>at  he  moght  of  his  craft  es  lere.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg. 
Saints  xxxvi.  (Baftista)  958  Of  Jnr  barnis  herrod  send  twa 
to  rome,  to  lere.  c  1384  CHAUCER  //,  Fame  it.  3  And  Hsteneth 
of  my  dreme  to  lere.  14..  Parlt.  Love  3  in  Pol,  Rel,  <$• 
L.  Poems  48  Now  see  that  wull  of  loue  lere,  I  counsell  yow 
bat  $e  cum  nere.  c  1425  LVDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  887  Lot  he 
to  Offende,  and  Louyng  ay  to  Lere.  c  1460  Urbanitatis  i  in 
Babecs  Bk.,  Who-so  wylle  of  nurtur  lere,  Herken  to  me  & 
}e  shalle  here,  c  1470  HENRY  \Vallace\\\.  671  Lerand  at 
scule  in  to  thair  tendyr  age.  1500-20  DUNBAK  Poems 
xli.  21  Be  36  so  wyiss  that  vderis  at  jow  leir.  1552  LYXDESAY 
Afonarche  6326  Wald  God,  said  I,  }e  did  reiuane  all  5eir, 
That  I  mycht  of  ^our  heuinlye  Lessonis  leir.  1562  WIN^KT 
Cert.  Tractates  Wks.  1888  I.  24  Childer  of  happy  ingynis, 
mair  able  to  leir  than  I  wes  to  teche.  1721  K.KLLY  Scot. 
Prov.  13  As  the  old  Ccck  crows,  the  young  Cock  lears. 

Lere  :  see  LEAK,  LEEK,  LfiiE  sb± 

Le'red,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  2  Isered, 
3-6  lerd,  4-5  Sc.  leyryt,  5-6  lerid,  -it,  9  leared. 
[pple.  of  LERE  vl\  =  LEARNED.  Also  absol.,  esp. 
in  lered  and  lewd. 

c  1154  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1137  pe  biscopes  &  lered  men  heom 
cursede  a;ure.  cizoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  129  pe  bisshupes, 
and  be  o5re  lercde  be  wuneden  in  be  lond.  a  1300  Cursor  J/. 
24806  pis  abbot.  .Waschosin.  .Alerdmanomikellare.  £"1375 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxii.  (Laurentius)  782  Quhethyre  bai  leyryt 
ore  lawit  ware.  1:1386  CIIAUCKR  Doctor's  T.  283  For  be 
he  lewed  man  or  el  Us  lered.  c  1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  122 
Patriarkis  and  prophetis,  of  lerit  the  laif.  c\^>AbceAris- 
totill2i  in  Q.  KHz.  Acad.  65  Bothe  lewid  And  lerid,  Magnifie 
his  mageste  J>at  most  is  of  myght.  1500-30  DCNBAR 
Poems  Ix.  41  The  lerit  sone  of  erll  or  lord.  1556  Chron. 
Gr.  Friars  of  Lond.  (Camden)  89  The  lerdemen  of  both 
the  universytes.  1855  ROBINSON  IVhitby  Gloss.  s.v.  Lare, 
He  was,  after  all,  a  mensefully  leared  man. 

t  Lerer.   Obs.     [f.  LERE  v.  +  -ER  i  ;  cf.  OHG. 

Wrari  (mod.G.  lehrer\  Sw.  /ararc,  Da.  fyrert 
Goth.  lai$areis.~\ 


1.  A  teacher. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  21179  Spellers  o  trouth,  lerers  o  lede. 
a  1340  HAMFOLK  Psalter  cxxxiv.  7  Cloudis  are  lerers  of 
godiiis  wonle.  ("1375  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk.  (MS.  B)  164 
Hothe  bo  reders  &  po  herers  has  mykil  nede,  me  benk  of 
lerers.  c  1440  Frump,  Pan<.  297/2  Lerare,  .  .  doctor. 

2.  A  learner,  disciple,  rare. 

c  1440  Promp,  Pan'.  297/2  Lerare,  or  lernare,  or  he  bat 
rereyvythe  lore,  .  .  discipulus. 

Lerge,Lergeness,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  LAHGE,  -NESS. 

t  Le'ring.  Obs.  [f.  LEHK  v.  +  -ING  >.  Cf.  ON. 
ijtring]  a.  Learning,  b.  Instruction,  teaching; 
doctrine. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  14811  For  til  him  was  be  Ini  bi-taght, 
pat  he  htm  thorn  lering  laght.  1340  HAM  POLE  Pr.  Cense. 
170  For  a  man  excuses  noght  his  unkunnyng  That  his 
wittes  uses  noght  in  leryng.  1357  Lay  Folks  Catech,  28 
And  all  the  knawing  pat  we  have  in  pis  world  of  him,  Is 
of  heryngf  and  leryng  and  tcchyng  of  othir.  1577  LANCL. 
P.  PI.  Ii.  x.  16  Aninia  that  lady  is  ladde  hi  Ins  lerynge. 
i  1460  J.  RusiELL  />/•.  Nurture  831  Vowre  sawces  to  make 
y  shalle  gene  yow  lerynge. 

t  Lerion.  Obs.  [?  corruptly  a.  F.  lit  on.']  ?  The 
grey  dormouse. 

c  1470  HFNRYSON  Mor.  Fab.  v.  (Parlt.  Beasts)  xvii,  The 
inert  rik..  The  bowranbane  and  eik  the  lerion. 

Leripoop(e,  -pup,  variants  of  LIRIPOOP. 
Lerk:  see  LIKK  sb.  and  v.,  dial. 
Lerkere,  obs,  form  of  LUKKER. 
l  Lerm,  v.     Obs.   rare~l.     [ad.   OF.   former  t 
farmer  to  weep,  f.  forme  a  tear.]     intr.  To  weep. 

(-1530  T.n.  KKKNKRS  Art/i.  Lyl.  Bryt.  (1814)  268  Whan 
Arthur  sawe  ..  the  bysshop  mytred  and  all  barefoted,  hys 
herte  lermed  and  wepte  for  pyte. 

Lern,  obs.  form  of  LKAHNT. 

Leriitean  (bjii/'an),  a,  and  sb.  Also  lernean. 
[f.  L.  Lcrnx-M$)  Gr.  Aepvaios  (f.  L.  f.erttat  Gr. 
Mpvrj,  the  name  of  a  marsh  in  Argolis)  +  -AN.  The 
mod.  use  is  piob.  an  allusion  to  the  Lernean  Hydra, 
a  monster  inhabiting  this  marsh.] 

A.  adj.  Pertaining  to  the  Lern^va^  a  Linnccan 
genus  of  parasitic  entomostracans,  now  limited  to 
certain  species  infesting  the  gills  of  the  cod. 

1835  KiuiiV  Hab.  ff  Inst.  Anita,  II.  xiv.  25  A  very  re 
markable  Lernean  parasite.  1852  DANA  Crust.  I.  4  The 
most  degraded  Lernaran  forms  have  the  sluggishness,  .of 
the  lowest  worms. 

B.  sb.  One  of  the  genus  Lcrn&a. 

1835  KIRBY  Hab.  ff  Inst.  Aniin.  \\,  xiv.  22  The  Lerneans 
..lie  [Cuvier]  has  placed.  .in  his  first  order  of  Intestinal 
Worms.  1876  Bencdcn's  Ant  HI.  /^ariimtt's  97  '1  he  Lernfeans 
also  have  females  excessively  various  in  size  and  appearance. 

Lerilceoid  [lwn*"oid),  a.  [f.  mud.l..  Lcrnx-a 
(see  LERN.*:AN)  +  -"in.]  Having  the  appeaiance  of 
a  Lernrcan  ;  resembling  the  Lernrcans. 

1846  DANA  Zooph,  vii.  (1848)  107  The  Lernseoid  division 
appears  to  reach  the  Polygastrics  in  the  Acephalocift. 

Lernilite,  erroneous  form  of  LENXII.ITK. 

Lerot  (leTf?t).  Zool.  [a.  K.  ttrot,  f.  hirt  iepr. 
pop.].,  glir-em  (L.  gllr-einy  glis]  dormouse.]  The 
garden  dormouse  {Myoxus  nitela}. 

1774  GOLDSM.  AV?/.  Hist.  vi.  i.  (1862)  I.  453  The  middle 
[Dormouse],  which  he  [Burton]  calls  the  Lerot.  1849  SA\ 
A'af.  Hist.,  Mammalia  IV.  29  The  Garden  Dormouse,  or 
Lerot.  .  .The  greater  Dormouse  of  Shaw. 

Lerp  (l^rp;.  Also  laap,  leurp.  [Native  Aus 
tralian.]  *  A  kind  of  manna  secreted  by  an  insect, 
Fsylla  eucalypti,  and  found  on  the  leaves  of  the 
Mallee  (Eucalyptus  ihtmosa)  '  Morris  Austral  Ritg. 
1898. 

1848  W.  WKSTGARTH  Australia  Felix  vi.  73  The  natives 
of  the  Wimmera  prepare  a  luscious  drink  from  the  laap. 
1878  R.  H.  SMYTH  Ahorig.  Victoria  I.  211  Lerp. 

Lerre  i^poop,  variant  of  LIKIPOOP. 

Lerret  (le-ret).  dial.     Also  lerrett,  -it.   [Ety 

mology  unknown.]     A  boat  suitable  for  heavy  seas, 
used  on  the  coast  about  the  Isle  of  Portland. 

1828  New  bailors  Mag.  155  The  'Portland  Lerret',  or 
boat  adapted  for  approaching  tins  extraordinary  isthmus, 
1  Chesel  Beach'.  ,.  A  lerret  of  large  size,  about  five  tons 
burden.  1869  Daily  News  14  Sept.,  Pilot  George  Brown, 
with  a  crew  of  four  men,  went  in  a  'lerrit'  to  her  assist 
ance.  1877  Times  13  Sept.  4/3  In  the  face  of  such  a  sea.. 
none  other  than  the  well  known  Portland  '  lerrelts  '  could 
have  been  launched  or  beached.  1880  T.  HARDY  Trumpet- 
Major  Ill.xxxiv.  120  The  trip  in  the  stern  of  the  lerret  had 
quite  refreshed  her. 

Lerrie,  lerry  :  see  LURRY. 

Lerroch,  variant  of  LAKACH  Sc. 

Larrup,  dial,  variant  of  LABBUP. 

Les,  obs.  form  of  LEASH,  LESS  ;  var.  LEESE. 

Lesar,  variant  of  LEESEK  ]  Obs. 

Lesarde,  obs.  form  of  LIZARD. 

Lesbian  (le'zbian),  a.  [f.  L.  Lesbi-its*  Gr. 
A«'ff#ios-  +  -AN.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  island  of 
Lesbos,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Grecian  archi 
pelago.  Lesbian  rule  :  a  mason's  rule  made  of 
lead,  which  could  be  bent  to  fit  the  curves  of  a 
moulding  (Aristotle  Eth.  Nic.  v.  x.  7)  ;  henceyf^., 
a  principle  of  judgement  that  is  pliant  and  accom 
modating.  (Very  common  in  lyth  c.,  but  app.  not 
always  correctly  understood.) 

1601  S.  DANIEL  To  Sir  T.  Egerton  131  That  Lesbian  square, 
that  building  fit.  Plies  to  the  worke,  not  forc'th  the  worke 
to  it.  i6osTiMME  Quersitt  11.  ii.  in  The  composition  and 


wonderful  nature  thereof  is,  as  it  were,  a  certaine  example 
and  Lesbian  rule  of  our  worke.  1606  SVLVESTER  Du  Bartas 
n.  iv.  \\.Magnif.  1117  Another,  leveld  by  the  Lesbian  Squire 
Deep  under  ground  »for  the  Foundation)  joyns  Well-polislit 
Marble.  ^  1628  PKKSTON  Xeiv  Covt.  (1630)  233  Thou  goe^t 
not  Ijy  a  straight  rule,  but  by  a  leaden  Lesbian  rule.  1703 
ROWK  Ulysses  n.  i.  945  The  Chian  and  the  Lesbian  Grape. 
1711  \V.  KING  tr.  A'atn/c's  Rej.  Politics  v.  188  It  [artificial, 
politic  Justice]  is  soft  and  pliant  enough  to  accommodate 
itself  as  the  Lesbian  rule  to  human  and  popular  weakness. 
1727-41  CMAMBKRstjw/.  s.v.  Cywatium,  Lesbian  cyinatium, 
according  to  Vhruvius,  is  what  we  othirwise  call  talon. 

Lescun,  lesczoun,  ohs.  forms  of  LKS.SON. 

Lese,  obs.  f.  LEACH  sbl  and  v*t  LEASE,  LEASH. 

Lese,  variant  of  LEESE  z/.1  and  ^. 

Iicsed,  fa.  pplc.  and  ///.  a.  Sc.  Also  8  leesed. 
[f.  L.  h's-us.  pa.  i>plc.  of  livdcre  to  hurl  +  -ED!.] 
That  has  suffered  l.tsiox,  q.v.  ;  damaged,  injured. 

16..  in  Hector  Judicial  A\'c.  (1876)  100  iE.  D.  !).•  To 
assy  the  the  sd  John  Hair  as  the  pairly  lesed.  1708  CHAM- 
BKKI.AYNK.SV.  (>t.  Brit.  n.  ii.  \i.  (17431  385  If  the  ordinary  be 
clear  to  pronounce  an  Interloquhor  to  the  dissati.sfaetiuii  of 
cither  party,  lie  who  thinks  liimself  lesttl,  may  get  Redress 
1724  I)K.  HOL-SK.I-N  in  /'////.  Trans.  XXXIII.  12  The 
Klastii.ity  uf  lhe>e  l;L-seJ  Parts  was  ..  impair'd.  1741  A. 
MONKO  Anat.  of  Xcrres  (ed.  3}  34  The  lesed  Pait  of  the 
Body. 

Lese-majesty  (Ifzimse'dg&tiX  Civil  Law. 
Also  6  lease-,  leis-,  7  laese-,  S-y  leze-.  [ad.  F. 
lc  $e-  majesty  ad.  L.  Ixsa  mojestas  hurt  or  violated 
majesty,  i.e.  of  the  soveieign  people.]  Any  offence 
against  the  sovereign  authority  ;  treason. 

(1430-40  I.VDG.  Bochas  iv.  xii.  (1494)  sig.  p  iij,  Lyst  he  were 
accused  to  thestates  Of  cryme  called  lese  ma^cstnti^.  }  1536 

BELLENDENOon.  S'cttf.  (1821)  L  12  Nothtwithst.'.nding  ([ul.ai- 
suinever  offence  of  fose  iitajeste  coiuinittit  he  thaim.  a  1578 
LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  1.397  <"••  l'--- 
\va^  banisclnt  in  In-land  fTorcertatie  crymes  of  lei-niaiestie. 
1609  SKENE  Reg,  K/aj.  6  The  crime,  quhilk  in  the  Ci\  ill  law, 
is  called  the  crime  of  lese  Majestic,  (11651  CAIDFRVVOOD 
Iii.\t.  Kirk  (1843)  I'-  .V-6  The  conspirators  ashamed  to 
expresse  the  king's  murther,  committed  this  falnetl  rapt. 
a  crime  of  lese-  majestic.  1726  CAVAI.LIF.R  jlffin.  iv.  332, 

I  confess  I    am   loaded   with  the   Crime    of  Le?e   Majesty! 
1818  SCOTT  I!rt.  Midi.  ,\i,  Perduclliun  is  ..  muckle  warse 
than    lese-majesty,    or    the    concealment    of    a    trt-asonable 
purpose.      1830  HKS'THAM   Ca/st.  Ct'tit:  \\'ks.   184^    IX.    38 
Under  a  representative  democracy  ..  there  can  be  no  lese 
majesty.   1873  LONUI-'.  II  'a}  side  Inn,  Rhyme  Sir  Christopher 
20  Not  having  been  at  court  Seemed  something  vtiy  little 
short  Of  treason  or  lese-maje>iy. 

transf.  (11649  I'KLMM.  UF  HAWTH.  Hist.  Jas.  /,  \\'tcs. 
(1711)  9  King  Henry  18th]  was.  .a  rebel  guilty  of  le.se-  majesty 
divine.  1841  KMI-.USON  Addr.,  Mclh.  Xatitte  Wks.  (liohni 

II  .  227  \Vhy  then  gnt;>t  lliou  as  some,  .listening  \\  oi-hipper 
to  this  saint  or  to  liiat?    That  is  the  only  \<.  -se-n.ajesty. 

•  Uuih  in  IT.  and  Kn^.,  the  ln^t  member  of  this 
\vortl  has  been  treated  as  a  verb-stem,  to  which  a 
sb.  may  be  attached  in  an  objective  relation,  form 
ing  compounds  with  the  general  sense  '  outrage 
upon  the  rights  or  dignity  of  (what  is  expressed 
by  the  sbA  So  in  Fr.  Icse-fatholicitt*  Icse-j'amlt^ 
lcse-soci('tc,  etc.  .  st-e  Little)  ;  the  ling.  e.\ainj>les 
below  are  mere  nonce-wds. 

1790  liuKKi;  Fr.  Rci>  104  Persons  whom  the  leze  nation 
might  bring  under  the  administration  of  his  executive 
powers.  1814  SoL'THEY  Lett.  (1856)  II.  361  All  flogging  in 
schools  is  prohibited,  as  a  crime  of  le/e-liberty  in  a  free 
country.  1831  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  K.\crc.  (1842)  I.  424 
There  is  scarcely  an  honest  or  independent  man  among 
them,  who  has  not  in  some  way  or  other  been  guilty  of 
Lese-Toryism.  1833  SIR  \V.  HAMILTON  Dismss.  (18521  570 
To  enfeeble  them  [classical  studies]  would  ..be.  -in  a  certain 
sort,  the  crime  of  lese-humanity.  1870  LOWELL  Poems, 
Cathedral.  I  was  a  poacher  on  their  .self-preserve  Intent 
constructively  on  lese-anglicism. 

Lesenge,  obs.  form  of  LOZENGE. 

Leser^e,  var.  LEE.SER!  Obs.\   obs.  f.  Liz.vun. 

Lesewe,  variant  of  LEASOW  dial. 

Leshfe,  obs.  form  of  LEACH  s/>.1  and  i'.1,  LEASH. 

Leshpund,  variant  of  LISPOUND. 

Lesion  (l/'^an).  Also  6  Sc.  lessioun,  9  leesion. 
[ad.  F.  lesion,  ad.  L.  lsesidn~emt  n.  of  action  f. 
Itvdere  to  hint.] 

1.  Damage,  injury  ;  a  hurt  or  flaw,  whether  ma 
terial  or  immaterial. 

1452  DK.  YOUK  in  Kllis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  I.  u  What 
.  .lesion  of  honour,  &  villany  is  said  &  reported  generally 
unto  the  English  nation,  c  1460  G.  ASHHV  Dicta  Philos. 
659  Vf  ye  finde  any  spotte,  fyhh,  or  lesion  In  any  personne 
or  in  creature,  Dishonnour  hym  not  with  derision.  1858 
Times  5  Oct.,  Looking  for  faults,  for  lesions,  for  bubbles-  in 
the  gutta-percha.  i8w  R.  F.  BURTON  Centr.  Afr.  in  Jml. 
Geoff.  St>C.  XXIX.  89  lithe  hand  after  being  dipped  [in  boil 
ing  water]  shew  any  sign  of  lesion,  the  offence  is  proven. 
1875  ULACKMORE  A.  Lorraine  I.  xxvi.  292  Nay,  nay,  Struan, 
be  not  thus  hurt  by  imaginary  lesions.. 

2.  Damage   or   detriment   to  one's  property  or 
rights.     Now  only  in  legal  use  ;  chiefly  in  Civil 
and  Scots  Law,  applied  to  such  injury  involved  in 
a  contract  as  may  be  pleaded  as  a  ground  for  set 
ting  it  aside. 

1582-8  ffist.  Jas.  I*  I  (1804)  161  Sum  men  of  his.  .destroyed 
all  his  coirries  and  housses,  to  his  great  enorme  lessioun. 
1839  W.  O.  MANNING  Law  Nations  \.  vii.  (1875)  352  The 
contingency  of  lesion  to  the  rights  of  those  who  are  not 
parties  to  the  contest.  1875  POSTE  Garus  \.  (ed.  2)  152  The 
first  condition  is  a  Laesion  by  the  operation  of  civil  law,  i.e. 
a  disadvantageous  change  in  civil  rights  or  obligations 
brought  about  by  some  omission  or  disposition  of  the  person 
who  claims  relief. 


LESNESS. 


LESS. 


3.  Path*  Any  morbid  change  in  the  exercise  of 
functions  or  the  texture  of  organs. 

1747  tr.  A  struc's  Fevers  301  The  physician  should., 
examine  the  lesions  of  the  different  functions  of  these  organs. 
1808  Mt-d.  Jrnl,  XIX.  441  Affected  with  tetanic  symptoms, 
from  the  laesion  of  a  nerve.  1866  A.  FLINT  Princ.  Mud. 
(1880)  185  A  lesion  called  anthracosis  of  the  lungs. 

J*K-  '835  •t">1H  W*  HAMILTON  Discuss.  (18521  532  The 
legion  of  moral  and  religious  principle  in  the  delinquent 
himself.  187311.  ROGERS  I )rif.  tfi&leii.  98  That  great  moral 
lesion  of  man's  nature  with  which  the  Bible  deals. 

Lesk,  obs.  form  of  LEACH  j/;.i,  slice. 

Leske,  obs.  form  of  LASK  v. ;  var.  of  LISK. 

t  LesilCSS.  Obs.  Forms:  I  lesnis(s,  3,4  les- 
ne8(8e.  [OK.  ftfsttis,  f.  It-san,  than  to  loose.] 
Absolution,  redemption,  forgiveness  (of  sins\ 

c  950  Lindisf.  Go$p.  Luke  i.  68  ForSon  gesohte  &  dyde 
lesni.se  [975  Rush™,  lesnisse]  folces  his.  c  1290  S.  En%.  Leg. 
I.  273/73  P()U  most  in  lesnesse  of  bine  sunnes  :  habbe  bine 
woneynguc  bere.  1297  R.  GI.OUC.  (Rolls)  3604,  &  wo  so  her 
is  aslawe  is  deb  him  sal  he  In  lesnesse  of  al  is  sinne.  1340 
Ayenb.  14  pe  enlefte  [article  of  the  Creed]  is  to  leue  ^e 
lesneSM  of  zenne. 

Lespund,  variant  of  LiSPODHD, 

Less  iles),  a,  (j/O,  adv.,  and  conj.  Forms  :  I 
inflected  adj.  laessa  (leesse/t-'w.  and  ncut.],  North- 
itmb.  16assa,  iiniiiflected\fe*,  2-5  lasse,  2-7  les, 
3-7  lesse,  (4  lass,  4,  6  Sc.  lese),  4-5  las,  4-  lass. 
[(l)  The  OE.  /fwadv.  (occas.  used  qtiasi-sb.  and  as 
uninflectecl  adj.)  corresponds  to  OFris.  It's  :— OTeut. 
type  */aisiz)  f.  */aiso-  (not  elsewhere  found  with  the 
sense  (  small ')  +-  -iz  comparative  suffix  (see  -EB  3), 
which  in  OK.  disappears  by  phonetic  law,  as  in 
HET,  LKNG  advs.  (2}  The  OK.  hvssa  adj.  corre 
sponds  to  OFris.  lessa :— OTeut.  type  */a?sizon-t  f. 
*laisiz  :  see  above,  and  cf.  -ER  :*  A.  The  disap 
pearance  of  the  middle  vowel  was  presumably  prior 
to  the  \VGer.  change  of  z  into  r ;  the  OFris.  les  sera 
is  doubtless,  like  Kng.  LESSER,  a  new  formation. 

The  OTent.  type  'laiso-,  pre-Teut.  *loiso-t  appears  to  be 
cogn.  w.  Lith.  lesa-s: — *ltiso-,  small.   Whether  there  is  any 
connexion  with  *leid-t  *lid-  in  Cloth,  leitils  little  is    very 
doubtful.     Cf.  the  alleged  Crim-Golhic  list  a  '  parum  '.] 
A.  adj.  Used  as  the  comparative  of  LITTLE. 
I.  In  concord  with  sb.  expressed  or  understood. 

1.  Of  not  so  great  size,  extent,  or  degree  (as  some 
thing  mentioned  or  implied) ;  of  inferior  dimen 
sions,  bulk,  duration,  etc. ;  smaller.  Opposed  (in 
mod.  Kng.)  ^greater.  Oks.  with  reference  to  ma 
terial  dimensions  ^superseded  by  smaller} ;  still 
current  with  reference  to  number,  degree,  etc. 

(iooo  ALu-'Hic  Gen.  i.  16  p;tt  mare  leoht  to  ba:s  da^es 
lihtinge  and  bail  Ircsse  leoht  to  haire  nihte  Hhtinge.  c  1 200 
Trtn.  Coll.  I/om.  170  pe  more  fishes  in  be  se  eten  l>e  lasse. 
1297  R.  Gi.oi'C.  (Rolls)  11689  pe  bissop  ..  prechede  horn  bat 
hii  adde  of  dejj  be  lasse  fere.  ?  a  1300  S hires t  etc.  Eng.  in 
O.  J-'.  Aft'sc.  145  On  engle  londe  syndon  two  and  brytti  schire, 
summe  more  and  suinme  lasse.  a  lyxyCursur  M.  436  iGutt.) 
Summe  of  less  [v.rr.  lesse,  lasse]  and  sum  of  more  prise. 
i398*TKEviSA  Barth.  De  P.  A*,  in.  Jv.  (1495'  51  The  soule  is 
noughts  more  in  a  more  body,  nother  lasse  in  a  lasse  body. 
i  1400  Destr.  Troy  5961  The  light  wax  las.  1-1440  Gesta 
Koni.  \.  iv.  10  (Harl.  MS.i  Hit  is  wreten  that  of  too  Kvelis  be 
lasse  Evill  is  to  be  chosyn.  r  1449  PKCOCK  Rcpr.  i.  xiv. 
74  Herfore  it  is  the  lasse  merveil.  1567  MAPI.KT  Gr.  Forest 
49  Akoniton  ..  hath  leaves  like  the  Cucumber,  but  some 
what  more  lesse  and  rough.  1598  VOSG  Diana  m.  70 
Other  kindes  of  lesse  trees  . .  iwyning  about  the  greater. 
1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  i.  ii.  335  Teach  me  how  To  name  the 
bigger  Light,  and  how  the  lesse  That  burne  by  day,  and 
night.  1673  RAY  Journey  Low  C.  38  Shags,  .are  very  like 
to  Cormorants,  only  less.  1692  R.  L'ESTKAXGE  Fables  xix. 
(17081  26  Rather  then  hear  a  Less  Misfortune  to  Hazzard  a 
Greater.  1718  PRIOR  Henry  ty  Emma  430  Fine  by  degrees 
and  beautifully  less.  '757  Jos.  HARRIS  Coins  41  Every  one 
\viil  see  and  understand  that  19  is  less  than  20.  1704 
S.  WILLIAMS  Vermont  83  The  female  is  less  than  the  male. 
1816  iivRON  Prisoner  Chilian  viii,  And  then  the  sighs  he 
would  suppress,  .grew  less  and  less.  1871  MORLBV  I'oltnire 
(1886)  i  The  peculiarities  of  his  individual  genius  changed 
the  mind  and  spiritual  conformation  of  France,  and  in  a 
less  degree,  of  the  whole  of  the  West. 

b.  Of  smaller  quantity  or  amount ;  not  so  much. 
Opposed  to  more. 

c  \\nGtty  Warm.  (A.)  1697  In  lasse  while  ban  bat  was 
Might  falle  mani  wonder  cas.  1375  .SV.  Leg.  Saints  xl. 
(AV«/<i«)44.i  pan  to  be  catel  bai  tuk  les  kepe.  1484  < .' \\  iu\ 
Fables  of  Auian  xxv,  Somtyme  the  children  whiclie  ben 
preysed  and  loucd  done  lesse  good  than  they  whiche  ben 
despreysed  and  hated.  1591  SIIAKS.  i  Hen.  I'/,  iv.  iv.  34, 
I  owe  him  little  Dutie,  and  lesse  Loue.  1596  —  2  Hen.  /t^, 
iv.  y.  7  Lesse  noyse,  lesse  noyse.  1635  FULLER  CA.  Hist. 
ix.  i.  §  44  The  Queen  knowing  it  less  difficulty  and  danger 
to  keep  him,  then  to  cast  him  out  of  her  Dominions.  1664 
J.  WEBB  Stone-Heug  11725!  19  We  cannot  yet  give  Credit, 
and  less  shall,  to  one  Word  he  saith.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
iv  854  More  glorie  will  he  wonn,  Or  less  be  lost,  1669 
STI-'HHY  Mariner's  ATat?.  v.  72  With  less  Trouble  and 
Charge.  1853  BRIMLKV  Jiss.,  tileak  House  285  We  should 
then  have  less  crowd  and  no  story.  1853  GLADSTONE  Sp. 
18  Apr.  F  inane,  Statew.  (1863)  5  The  estimate  for  the 
present  year  cannot,  I  fear,  be  expected  to  be  much  less,  if 
at  all  less,  than  53o,ooo/. 

c.  A  smaller  number  of ;  fewer.    This  originates 
from  the  OK.  construction  of  Ixs  adv.  (quasi-j^.)  with 
a  partitive  genitive.     Now  regarded  as  incorrect. 

(888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxv.  §  5  [6]  Swa  mid  laes  worda 
swa  mid  ma,  swa:Scr  we  hit  jereccan  ma^on.  1481  CAXTON 
Godfrey  cl.  222  By  cause  he  had  so  grete  plente  of  men  of 
hys  ownecountre,  he  called  the  fewer  and  lasse  to  counseyll 


of  the  noble  men  of  the  Cyte.  1579  LYLY  Eitphnts  To 
Genii.  Oxf.  (Arb.)  208,  I  thinke  there  are  few  Vniuersities 
that  haue  lesse  faultes  than  Oxford,  many  that  haue  more. 

2.  Of  lower  station,  condition,  or  rank ;  inferior. 
Obs.  exc.  in  phrases  like  no  less  a  person  than. 

r95o  Lindisf.  Gos/>.  Matt.  xi.  n  SctSe  uutedlice  Isssa 
\Riislnv.  lessa]  is  in  ric  heofna  inara  is  of  fcem.  a  isoo 
Moral  Ode  390  Al  J>at  is  &  al  fcit  wes  is  wur»e  (>enne  he 
[God]  and  lesse.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  12166  Noght  yee  ne 
vnderstod  for-)>i  Less  i  wat  er  yee  J>an  t.  c  1380  WVCLIF 
Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  1.  19  pis  secounde  feste  was  algatis  lasse. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2948  Ladys  and  oj^er  les  wemen.  1444 
Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  113/1  By  colour  of  tenure  of  lasse  Tenentz. 
a  1450  h'nt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  14  To  poure  gentilnien,  or  to 
other  of  lasse  degre.  c  1450  tr.  DC  Imitatitme  i.  xx.  24  '  As 
ofte  tymes  as  I  was  amonge  men,  I  come  a  lasse  man  ',  ^at  is 
to  say  les^e  holy.  1609  lliui.K  (Douay)  Ht*s.  Cumin.,  Foure 
are  called  the  greater  prophetes,  and  twelve  the  lesse.  1652 
NKEDHAM  tr.  Seldcn's  Mare  Cl.  40  Cotzensis  and  Moses 
Maimonides  besides  others  of  a  less  account.  1869  TENNY 
SON  Coming  of  Arthur  12  And  so  there  grew  gieat  tracts 
of  wilderness,  Wherein  the  beast  was  ever  more  and  more, 
Hut  man  was  less  and  less,  till  Arthur  came. 

fb.  Of  action:  Not  so  great,  worthy,  or  excel 
lent.  Ohs.  ;w<?~1. 

1685  EARL  HALIFAX  On  Death  C/itis.  //,  104  Tis  less  to 
conquer,  than  to  make  Wars  cease. 

t  c.  Less  of,  in  :  inferior  in  point  of.   Obs. 

1307  Elegy  Ediv.  /,  x,  God  lete  him  ner  be  worse  man 
Then  is  fader,  ne  lasse  of  myht.  13..  K.  E.  Allit.  P.  A. 
598  pe  lasse  in  werke  to  take  more  [is]  able.  1375  Sc.  Leg. 
Saints  ii.  (I'aulns}  49  Paule  wes  lese  of  dingnite.  1535 
COVERDAI.E  2  Esdras  v.  55  Ye  are  lesse  of  stature,  then 
those  that  were  before  you.  1593  SMAKS.  Rich.  //,  u.  iii.  15 
And  hope  to  ioy,  is  little  lesse  in  ioy,  Then  hope  enioy'd. 
"594  —  Kith.  II/,  iv.  iv.  299  A  Grandams  name  is  little 
lesse  in  loue.  Then  is  the  doting  Title  of  a  Mother.  1654 
EAKL  MONM.  tr.  Bentii'oglios  ll'arrs  Flanders  32  By  how 
much  the  Regent  went  every  day  less  in  her  authority. 

3.  Used  spec,  to  characterize  the  smaller,  inferior, 
or  (after  Latin  use)  younger,  of  two  persons  or 
things  of  the  same  name  ;    =  L.  minor.   (Cf.  lesser?} 
t  Less  Britain,  f  Britain  the  less  :  Brittany.   Obs, 
exc.  in  the  designation  James  the  Less,  and  occa 
sional  imitations  of  this. 

(•950  Lindisf.  Go$p.  Mark  xv.  40  DECS  iacohes  leasse 
[  Jticohi  minoris}.  1197  R.  GLOUC.  (.Rolls)  2120  To  be  lasse 
brutaine  |jer  ne  come  ahue  none,  a  1300  Cursor  717.  13299 
pe  less  jam  and  sant  Thomas,  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxv. 
259  Vnde  the  lesse.  1432-50  tr.  Higden  ( Rolls)  I.  145  Asia 
the  lesse  towcheth  in  theeste  parte  Capadocy.  1:1550  LLOYD 
Treat.  Health  (1585)  Sij,  With  .ix  graines  of  leasse  spurge 
or  of  Pipni.  1597  MORI.KY  Introd.  Mus.  Annot.,  lietwixt  mi 
and_/a  is  not  a  full  halfe  note,  but  is  lesse  then  halfe  a  note 
by  a  comma  :  and  therefore  called  the  lesse  halfe  note.  1598 
SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  it.  ii.  iv.  Colutnnes  490  The  Tyrant 
of  le>.se-Asia.  1613  ZOUCH  Dtrve  ^9  Allan,  the  Karle  of  lesse 
Drittain.  1614  SEI.DKN  Titles  Hon.  344  Barons  with  the 
rest  vpward  we  call  the  Greater  Nohilitie,  the  others  beneath 
them  the  Lesse  NobiHtie.  1843  MACAI'LAY  Mme,  D^Arblay 
Ess.  1865  III.  310  Dr.  Franklin,  not,  as  some  have  dreamed, 
the  great  Pennsylvanian  Dr.  Franklin, ..  but  Dr.  Franklin 
the  less. 

fb.   The  less  world  =  MICROCOSM. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  552  Man  es  clemd  fc«e  lesse  werld.  1398 
TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vm.  i.  (1495!  293  Man  is  callyd 
the  lasse  worlde,  for  he  shewyth  in  hymseffe  lyknesse  of  all 
the  worlde.  c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Cm1.  Lordsh.  88  It 
holdys  yn  him  alle  be  elymentz,  and  it  is  callyd  be  lesse 
world  . .  be  Eye  [/.  e.  egg]  of  Philosophers.  15*6  Pilgr. 
Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  i  Lyke  as  the  great  worlde  was  made 
perfecte  in  vij  dayes,  so  j-8  lesse  worlde,  that  is  man,  is 
made  ..  perfecte  by  grace  in  these  vij  spirhuall  dayes. 
t  c.  Less  age  (Sc.) :  minority. 

1524  ARRAN  in  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  IV.  158  Not  as  ane 
pupile  in  juyente  and  lese  aige,  bot  as  ane  maist  noble 
excellent  Prince  of  perfit  mature  aige.  1531  HEN.  VIII 
ibid.  590  Laying  apart  thexcuses  of  mynonte  and  les  age. 
a  1572  K.NOX  Hist.  Ref.  Wks.  (1846)  I.  403  Money,  cunjeit 
in  our  Soveraneis  less  age.  1609  SKENF.  Rfg.  Majest.  it. 
Ixx.  §  2  Gif  she  being  of  les  age,  falles  in  the  warde  of  her 
over-lord, 

4.  Preceding  (f  formerly  also,  following)  a  nu 
meral  or  other  quantitative  expression,  used  to  de 
note  that  the  number  or  quantity  indicated  is  to  be 
subtracted  from  a  larger  one  mentioned  or  implied ; 

=  MINUS.  Also  transf.t  used  (like  minus)  for  *  not 
including',  (  except '. 

O.  E.  Citron,  an.  641  (Land  MS.^  He  rixode  twa  laes  .xxx. 
fceara.  c  1000  /£LFRIC  Gram.  xlix.  (ZJ  287  Man  cwe5  eac 
undcuiginti  an  lits  twenti^,  4nt&*i£t*titWUm  laistwentis, 
ditinictriginta  twain  la^s  brittl^.  a  1300  Cursor  M,  2168 
Tuelue  scor  o  yeires  bot  an  lesse  [/>;"».  saue  oon  las], 
c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  2508  Tvelmoneth  |>re  woukes  las.  1523 
Lu.  BKKSERS  Froiss.  I.  Ixiii.  84  This  siege  endured  a  long 
season,  the  space  of  a  xi.  wekes,  thre  dayes  lesse.  1695 
ALINGHAM  Geotn.  Efrit.  i,  a— b  is  thus  read  a  less  b,  or  the 
remainder  after  b  is  taken  from  a.  1880  GOI.DW.  SMITH 
in  Atlantic  Monthly  213 The  foundations  of  natural  theo 
logy,  less  the  mere  name  of  Deity. 

"I  5.  Used  peculiarly  by  Shaks.  with  words  ex 
pressing  or  implying  a  negative,  where  the  sense 
requires  '  more '.  Cf.  LESS  adv. 

1611  SUAKS.  Ift'nf.  T.  in.  ii.  57,  1  ne're  heard  yet,  That 
any  of  these  bolder  Vices  wanted  Lesse  Impudence  to 
game-say  what  they  did,  Then  to  performs  it  first.  —  Cymb. 
1.  iv.  23  To  fortifie  her  judgement,  which  else  an  easie  battery 
might  lay  flat,  for  taking  a  Begger  without  lesse  quality. 
II.  ahsol.  (quasi-j^.) 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  modern  language,  these 
substantival  uses  may  be  referred  to  the  adj.,  though  m 
OE.  some  of  them  originated  from  the  adv.,  and  the  inde 
clinable  form  is  therefore  used. 

6.    The  /ess  :  that  which  is  smaller  (of  two  things 


compared).     Also  of  persons :  He  who  is  or  they 

who  are  less. 

1413  Pilgr.  Sowte  (Caxton)  v,  i.  (1859)  70  Nedes  must  the 
lesse  be  conteyned  within  the  more.  1591  SHAKS.  Tiw> 
Gent.  in.  i.  372  The  haire  that  couers  the  wit,  is  more  then 

!  the  wit  ;  for  the  greater  hides  the  lesse.  1594  DANIEL  Clcfl- 
f>aint  in.  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  59  Nemesis  ..Who  . .  Doth 
raze  the  great,  and  raise  the  lesse.  1611  BIBLE  Heb,  vii. 
7  The  lesse  is  blessed  of  the  better.  1865  J.  H.  NEWMAN 

i  Gerontiits  §  3  For  spirits  and  men  by  different  standards 
mete  The  less  and  greater  in  the  flow  of  time. 

7.  A  less  amount,  quantity,  or  number  (than  one 

that  is  specified  or  implied).     Less  than  no  time  : 

a  jocular  hyperbole  for  an  exceedingly  short  time. 

c  1000  -rEi.FRic  Exod.  xvi.  17  And  Israhela  beam  dydon  swa 

and  gaderodon  sum  mare  sum  la;sse.     <  1050  Byrhtferttis 

!    Handboc  in  Anglia  (1885)  VIII.  304  gif  bier  beo  la:s  bon 

,  seofon.  a  1225  Ancr.  K.  6  Sum.  .mei.  .paie  god  mid  les*e. 
1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  403  ?if  bey  wil  bey  mowe 
have  lasse  in  be  somer  tyme.  a  1500  Chancer^s  Drenie  1869 
Which  herhe  in  lesse  than  halfe  an  houre  Gan  over  all  knit. 
1500-20  DUN'BAR  Poems  xv.  12  Sum  a?*kis  far  less  than  he 

,  servis.  1591  SHAKS.  Tivo  Gent.  i.  i.  in  Lesse  then  a  pound 
shall  serue  me  for  carrying  your  Letter.  1700  DRYDEN  Pal. 
fy  Arc.  m.  841  Though  less  and  less  of  Emily  he  saw.  1809 
MAI.KIN  Gil  Slat  IV.vfi.FJi  Trust  me  for  sinking,  burning, 

!    and  destroying  him  in  less  than  no  time.     1844  STANLEY 

j  Arnold (i%$%)  I.  v.  208  Our  little  may  be  more  inexcusable 
than  their  less  was  in  them.  1850  TKNNVSON  In  J\fe/».  cxi, 

1  Not  being  less  but  more  than  all  The  gentleness  he  seem'd 
to  l)e.  1853  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Hist.  Sk.  (1876)  192  1'he  Turks 
of  this  day  are  still  in  the  less  than  infancy  of  art.  1877 
SPURGEON  Serin.  XXIII.  588  The  less  said  about  her  the 
better.  1879  WHITNEY  Sanskrit  Gram.  236  Less  than  thirty 
roots  form  their  present-system.  1885  O.  W.  HOLMES 
Emerson  i.  38  Even  so  late  as  less  than  half  a  century  ago. 
b.  Qualified  adverbially  by  far,  little,  much, 

.    nothing,  something,  or  phrase  denoting  quantity. 

Also  no  less*=-  *  nothing  less ';  for  examples  see  No. 

It  is  often  impossible  to  say  whether  in  the  combinations 

nothing  less,  something  /ess,  the  former  word  is  used  advb. 

or  whether  it  is  an  indefinite  pronoun  in  apposition  with 

I    less  m;ed  absol.     The  combination  nothing  Itss  than  has 

,    two  quite  contrary  senses  ;  in  the  use  here  treated  it  means 

1    '  quite  equal  to,  the  same  thing  as ' ;  for  the  opposite  meaning 

!    see  B.  3. 

t:  1*00  Ibices  fy  Virtues  (1888)  45  5if  he  arrer  dede  Htel  te 

,  gode,  3ar  after  he  doS  michele  lasse.  f  1330  R.  BKUNNE 
Chron.  (1810)  174  For  ten  mark  men  solde  a  litille  bulchyn, 
Litille  lesse  men  told  a  bouke  of  a  moutoun.  1387  TKEVISA 

,    tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  251   lohn  hadde  tweie  dayes  lasse 

:    in  his  moder  wombe.     1593  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  I'f,  n.  v.  ico 

i    But  yet   methinkes,  my  Fathers  execution  Was  nothing 

j    lesse  then  bloody  Tyranny. 

fc.   0  or  of  less  than,  in  less  than  :  unless.  Obs. 
(For  the    fuller   treatment    of  these   phrases   see 

|   UNLESS.) 

<  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxv.  118  Na  man   schall  come 
1    nere  him  but  lordes,  o  less  ban  he  call  any  man  till  him. 
1414  Roth  of  Parlt.  IV.  22/2  [That]  no  Lawe  be  made  of 
lasse  than  they  yaf  therto  their  assent.     1461  Paston  Lett, 
,    II.  46  Beware  that  ye  a  venture  not  your  person  ..  by  the 
See,  till  ye  haue  oder  word  from  us,  in  less  than  your  person 
cannot  be  sure  there  as  ye  ar. 
B.  adv. 

1.  To  a  less  or  smaller  extent ;  in  a  lower  degree ; 
;    to  an  inferior  extent,  amount,  etc.     Often  in  neg. 

j    phr.,  as  none  the  less,  no  less,  not  the  less  :  see  No, 
i   NOT,  etc. ;  also  NATHELESS,  NEVERTHELESS,  etc. 

cgoo  tr.  Baeda's  Hist.  v.  xii[i].  (1890!  424  OcW  [dzl]  wes 
nohte  bon  ].<--,  unaarefndlice  cele  luu^k-s  K:  snawes.  t  1290 
S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  205/176  J>e  lasse  he  was  of  heom  a-drad. 
(11300  Cursor  M.  11207  Inesu  crist  Mr  barn  sco  bar,  Hir 
child,  and  maiden  neuer  less  \Gott.  neuer  ^t;  lesse].  t  1386 
CHAUCER  Pard.  Prol.  <$•  T.  274  If  that  a  prince  use  hasar- 
drie  ..  He  is  ..  Holde  the  lasse  in  reputacioun.  1411  tr. 
Secreta  Secret. ,  Priv.  Priv.  242  The  natural  hette  atte 
myde-day  is  lasse  stronge.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868) 
102  No  Roode  woman  shulde  ..  sette  the  lasse  bi  hym 
fur  ani  sikenesse  that  God  sendithe.  1508  DUNBAR  'J'-ua 
mariit  we  wen  322  The  niair  he  loutit  for  my  luf,  the  les  of 
him  I  rakit.  1541  BECON  AV?yj  out  of  Heaven  Prol.  (1542) 
A  v  b,  His  worde  is,  that  they  shoulde  sanctify  the  Sabboth- 
day. ..But  what  do  they  lesse?  1596  DALKYMPLEU.  Leslie's 
Hist.  Scot.  I.  5  He  fand  heit  and  calde  lesse  vehement  in 
Scotlande  than  in  fiance.  1667  MII.TON  /'.  L.  iv.  478  Less 
faire,  Less  winning  soft,  less  amiablie  milde,  Then  that 
smooth  watry  image.  1701  DE  FOE  True-bom  Eng.  147 
None  talk  on't  more,  or  understand  it  less.  1798  COLERIDGE 
Ane.  Mar,  vi.  xvii,  The  rock  shone  bright,  the  kirk  no  less. 
1808  SCOTT  blarm.  i.  ii,  As  the  fading  ray  Less  bright  and 
less  was  flung. 

b.  Qualifying  an  adj.  or  ppl.  adj.  used  attrib.  : 
often  hyphened. 

1593  SHAKS.  Kick.  //,  n.  i.  49  The  enuy  of  lesse  happier 

Lands.     1664   H.   MORE   Alyst.   Iniq.,  Af>ol.  538   He  is  to 

serve  Ciod  though  in  that  Ic.ss-  see  inly  or  less-perfect  Habit. 

a  1674  MILTON  (title)  A  Brief  History  of  Moscovia:  and  of 

other  less-known  Countries.     London..  1682.     1689  BL'KNFT 

Tracts  I.  54  If  I  were  writing  to  a  less  knowing  Man  than 

yourself.      1711  SHAFTESB.    Charac.    (1737'    II.  255  There 

are  other  over- officious  and  less-suspected  hands.    1818  Coii- 

BETT  Pol.   Reg.   XXXIII.   108  In  the  less-tnslaved  cities 

;    and  towns.     1866  M.  ARNOLD  Thy  r  sis  xv,  The  less  practised 

I    eye  of  sanguine  youth.     1875  JOWETT  Plato  led.  2)  I.  399 

1    Some  other  less-known  members  of  the  Socratic  circle.    1886 

\V.  J.    TUCKER    K.    Europe  231   Less  costly   benefits  and 

,    emoluments,  and  less  extended  patronage. 

2.  Mitch  lcsst  still  less  (f  formerly  also  simply 
1    less] :  used  to  characterize  a  statement  or  suggestion 

as  still  more  unacceptable  than  one  that  has  been 
already  denied.  M 

1632   B.  JOSSON  Magn.  Lady  in.  iii,  You  never  fought 

with  any,  lesse,  slew  any.    1663,  GERBIER  Counsel  G  iv  b, 

{    Dimensions  and  Formes,  which  are  not  to  be  mended,  lesse 


LESS. 

contradicted.  1671  MILTON  P.  R.  in.  236  The  world  thou 
hast  not  seen,  much  less  her  glory.  1718  HICKFS  &  NELSON 
J.  h'ettlcwell  App.  55  It  is  not  easily  to  be  expected  that 
any  should  contradict  those  Inclinations,  less  that  the 
Generality  should  do  so.  1719  DF.  FOE  Crusoe  II.  xv,  It 
had  no  power  to  help  itself, ..much  less  help  them.  1721 
RAMSAY  Content  250  Mere  empty  spectres  ..  Whict  merit 
not  your  notice,  less  your  care.  Mai.  I  do  not  even  suggc>t 
that  he  is  negligent,  still  less  [ur  much  less]  that  he  is  dis 
honest. 

3.  f  Nothing  less:  least  of  all  things,  anything 
rather  (than  the  thing  in  question','  (obs.).     Nothing 
less  than  :  far  from  being,  anything  rather  than  ; 
=  F.  ricn  mains  que,     (N'ow  rare.) 

1548  CiFST  Pr.  Masse  I  viij  b,  Therfore  the  before  men- 
cioned  boke  is  nothinge  lesse  then  canonical.  1551  KOIIIN- 
SON  tr.  Mare's  Utof.  i.  (1895)  29  He  retorned  again  into  hys 
countreye,  nothynge  lesse  then  lokyd  for.  1567  HARMAN 
Caveat  (1869)  31  Hee  . .  saythe  that  he  woulde  be  glad  to 
take  payne  for  his  lyuinge,  althoughe  he  meaneth  nothing* 
lesse.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  11,  i\.  ii.  34  llnsli.  "Tis  nothing 
but  conceit  (my  gracious  Lady).  Qu.  "1  is  nothing  lesse. 
1598  GKENEWEY  Tacitus'  Ann.  xii.  x.  (1622)  169  The  I'.ar- 
barous  people  know  nothing  lesse  then  engines  and  subtile 
deuises  in  besieging  and  assayling  of  fortresses.  1656  R. 
ROBINSON  Christ  all  158  Pretending  themselves  to  be  the 
companions  of  Christ,  when  indeed  they  are  nothing  less. 
1817  SCOTT  Napoleon  xxvii,  Who,  trusting  to  the  laws.., 
expected  nothing  less  than  an  attack. 

4.  For  OE.  J>y  IKS  J>e,  early  ME.  J>i  les  J>e,  see 
LEST  conj. 

f  C.  conj.  Unless.  In  early  use  less  than,  less 
that,  Sc.  less  nor.  Obs. 

1411  tr.  Secreta  Secre t.,  rriv.Friv.  137  Lasse  than  a  kynge 
..dred  god.,  he  shall.,  fall,  .in  a  shorte  tyme.  1443  Rolls  of 
Parlt.  V.  60/2  Lesse  ban  . .  Ibei]  leve  a  sufficiaunt  man.. in 
their  stede.  1:1470  HENRY  Wallace  in.  304  That  thai  sail  do 
him  nocht.  .less  it  be  on  thaimsocht.  1513  DOUGLAS  /Ends 
I.  Prol.  233  Les  than  wyse  autouris  lene  [i.e.  lie].  1553  KICN- 
NEUV Comfeni/.  TracHvem  WodrowSoc.Misc.{\%*\)Ml,  Les 
nor  this  medicyne  be  applyit  dewlie,  it  is  not  profitable.  1567 
Satir.  roems  Reform,  vii.  28  Les  schamefullie  thair  office 
thay  abuse.  1601  H.  JONSON  Poetaster  Dial.  Hor.  &  Treba- 
tius,  Less  learn'd  Trebativs  censure  disagree.  1632  MILTON 
Penseroso  56  And  the  mute  Silence  hist  along,  'Less  Philomel 
will  daign  a  Song.  1640  GLAPTHORNE  Wit  in  Constable 
ill.  Wks.  1874  I.  206  Kor  Musicke,  lesse  the  Virginalls, 
I  never  car'd  for  any.  1760-72  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qual. 
(iSooi  II.  7,  I  am  sorry.. my  nothings  should  be  talked  of, 
less  it  should  intimate  that  other  people  are  less  ostentatious. 

tLess,  v.  06s.  Also  3-6  lasse,  4  lessi.  [ME. 
lasse,  lessi,  f.  lasse,  lesse  LESS  a.] 

1.  intr.  To  become  less,  decrease. 

a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  1718  pe  neauer  ne  linneS  nowSer  ne 
lessee,  ah  Ieaste3  aa  mare.  ?  c  1325  Old  Age  vii.  in  K.  E.  P. 
(1862)  149,  I  lench,  i  len  on  lyrne,  i  lasse.  c  1330  Arl/i.  «,- 
Merl.  414  His  men  lassed  alway  tho.  c  1430  Co-,'.  Myst. 
xxiv.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  223  My  grett  desesse  I  hope  xall  lesse. 
1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  cxcvii.  174  Syr  Thomas  men 
lancastre  lassed  and  slaked.  1483  —  G.  de  la.  Tour  Evij, 
And  thenne  shalle  lasse  the  pestylence  and  pees  shalle  be. 
I49<5  Dives  f;  Pauf.  (W.  de  W.)  I.  xlvii.  88/1  Our  synnes 
alwaye  encreaseth  &  lesseth  not.  1502  Ord.  Crpsten  Men 
(W.  de  W.  1506)  v.  ii.  357  That  [the  fire]  of  hell  is  eternall, 
&  neuer  lesseth.  1533  LD.  BURNERS  Froiss.  !.  ccxlix.  369 
The  englishmen  were  sore  displeased,  for  theirstrength  dayly 
lassed.  1602  T.  FITZHERBERT  Apol.  36  The  samin  lessed  when 
seuen  of  Sauls  offspring  were  deliuered  to  the  Gabaonits. 

2.  trans.  To  make  less,  lessen,  diminish,     occas. 
const,  of-  by  (a  certain  amount). 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xi.  2  Lessed  ere  sothenes  fra  mennes 
sones.  c  1315  SHOREHAM  127  Hyre  poer  nys  nou^t  y-lessed. 
c  1400  it.  Secrela  Secret.,  C,ov.  Lords/I.  55  His  dedys  shall 
be  defamyd,  and  his  empir  lessyd.  1429  in  Rymer  Foedmt 
(1710)  X.  420/2  Nowe  that  the  Poeple  of  this  Land  is  Lessed 
and  Decressed  of  late  tyme,  by  Mortalite.  c  1450  Merlin 
401  Holy  cherche  was  lessed  full  sore  of  xxli  thousande  peple 
that  ther  was  slain  of  oon.  1481  CAXTON  Godfrey  164  They 
had  ben  mynysshed  moche  and  lassed  in  the  batayle.  1500-20 
DUNBAR  Poems  Ixiii.  76  It  wald  me  sumthing  satisfie,  And 
less  of  my  malancolie.  1534  MOKE  Com/",  ngst.  Trih.  I.  Wks. 
1 168/2  Wee  . .  shall,  .fynd  our  heartes  lighted,  and  thereby 
the  grief  of  our  tribulacion  lessed.  1562  TURNER  H  trial  n. 
4  Polypody  drieth  and  lesseth  or  thinneth  the  body.  1633 
P.  FLETCHER  Poet.  Misc.  77  But  silence  thou  mayst  add  but 
never  lesse  it. 

b.  To  lower  in  position  or  station  ;  to  humble, 

degrade. 

(71375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxvi.  (Bafitistu)  233  In-to  man 
lessit  are  we,  to  god  bat  we  ma  gi  ewande  be.  a  1400 
Prymer  (1891)  18  Thou  hast  lassed  hym  a  litel  fro  angeles. 
1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour  L  vij,  Vf  she  tooke  hym  her 
parentes  and  frendes  shold  hold  her  lassed  and  hyndered. 

c.  pass.  To  decrease  (in  respect  of). 

?i$20  BARCLAY  Jugurtk  19  But  for  all  this  suflrance  of 
Adherball:  the  mynde  of  Jugurth  was  nat  more  pacified, 
nor  lessed  of  his  cruelte. 

-less  (les),  suffix,  forming  adjs.  The  OE.  Uas, 
like  its  equivalents  in  the  other  Tent,  langs.  (see 
LEASE  a.,  LOOSE  a.),  was  used  in  the  sense  '  devoid 
(of)', '  free ,  from) ',  bothas  aseparate  adj. .governing 
the  genitive,  as  mjirena  lias  free  from  crimes,  and 
(more  frequently)  as  the  second  element  of  com 
pounds,  the  first  element  being  a  sb.,  as  \nfacnUas 
guileless,  wiflias  without  a  wife.  The  adj.,  as  a 
separate  word  in  the  relevant  sense,  did  not  survive 
into  ME.,  and  the  ending  -leas  became  a  mere  suffix, 
which  was,  and  still  is,  very  freely  attached  to  sbs. 
to  form  adjs.  with  privative  sense. 

In  many  instances  the  sb.  to  which  the  suffix  was 
attached  was  a  noun  of  action,  coincident  in  form 
with  the  stem  of  a  related  vb.,  and  some  of  the 
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adjs.  so  formed  had  the  sense  '  not  to  be  — ed ', 

'  un able ',  as  in  countless,  numberless.  On  the 

supposed  analogy  of  these  words,  the  suffix  has 
been  appended  to  many  verbs,  as  in  abashlcss, 
dauntless, describe/ess,  expressless,  quenchless,  resist 
less,  tireless,  t  top/ess  (  —  not  overtopped),  weariless. 

Of  the  very  common  recent  use  of  the  suffix  in 
the  formation  of  nonce-wds.  a  few  examples  are 
subjoined. 

1840  THACKERAY  Catherine  iv,  Moneyless,  wifeless,  horse 
less,  corporal-less.  1870  KUUNIVALI.  Hoordes  Introd.  etc. 
Pref.  14  The  possibility  that  the  undated  dedicationless 
Wyer  was  issued  before  1542.  1885  Athcmenm  12  Dec.  764 
Hutcherless,  bakerless,  tailorless,  coblerless,  doctorless, 
bookless,  milkless,  postless  . .  jungle.  1892  W.  H.  HUDSON 
Nat.  La  Plata  136  These  peaceful  gnatless  days.  1897 
MARY  KINGSLEY  JK  Africa  341,  'I  have  not  brought  my 
card-case  with  me.'.  .1  said  I  was  similarly  card-caseless. 

Lesse,  obs.  form  of  LEACH  sb.^ 

Lesse,  var.  LEASE  a.  and  st>.'2,  v.%,  LEESE  z<.l 

t  Lessed,  ///.  a.  Her.  Obs.  In  5  lassed.  [f. 
LESS  v.  +  -ED1.]  (See  quot.) 

1486  Bk.  St.  Albaris,  Her.  b  ij  b,  A  lassed  cotarmure  is 
on  the  moderis  parte.  A  lassed  cootarmure  is  calde  tlie 
coote  of  a  gentylwoman  hauyng  lyuelode  wcddyd  to  a  man 
hauyng  noo  cootarmure. 

Lessee  (lesf ).  Also  6-7  leas(s^ee,  7  lesse. 
[a.  AK.  lessee,  OF.  less*!,  pa.  pple.  of  lesser,  lessier, 
mod. E.  laisser  to  leave:  see  LEASE  v.'*  and  -F.E.] 
A  person  to  whom  a  lease  is  granted ;  a  tenant 
under  a  lease. 

[.11481  LITTLETON  last.  §  57  II  y  ad  le  Feoffor,  &  le 
Feoffee,  le  Donor  &  le  Donee,  le  Lessor  £  le  Lessee.]  1495 
Act  ii  Hen.  I'll,  c.  9  §  2  Lessees,  .[shall]  fynde  goode  and 
suffycient  suertie.  1533-4  Act  25  Ifai.  i'lll,  c.  8  The 
lessees  . .  shall  defalke,  abate,  and  reteiue.  .as  muche  of  the 
rentes  dewe  to  the  lessours,  as  thei  can  prone,  to  haue 
expended  on  the  same  pauinge.  1587  HARRISON  England 
II.  xii.  (1877)  I.  242  If  the  leassee  be  thought  to  be  worth  an 
hundred  pounds.  1614  W.  B.  Philosopher's  Banquet  (ed.  2) 
260  The  Lesse  most  leaudly  the  rent  did  retaine.  1683 
PKITUS  FlelaMin.  II.  17  The  Leasees  of  our  Society  did 
work  the  Mines  of  Consumlock  and  Talibont.  1817  W. 
SELWVN  Law  AVil  Prius  (ed.  4)  II.  1209  If  executrix  of 
lessee  for  years  of  a  rectory  take  hushand,  the  husband  and 
wife  may  [etc.].  1884  YATES  Kecall.  I.  v.  187  The  lessee 
placed  my  name  on  his  free  list,  and  for  years  I  went  to  his 
theatre  once  or  twice  a  week. 

Hence  Lessee-ship,  the  condition  or  position  of 
a  lessee. 

1812  HOLT  in  Examiner  28  Dec.  831/2  That  lessecship 
was  worth  nothing.  1884  YATES  Ktcoll.  I.  v.  186  Mr.  1C.  T. 
Smith  ..  in  his  time  entered  on  theatrical  lessceship  on  a 
large  and  varied  scale. 

Lessen  (le's'n),  v.  Also  4  lasnen,  5  lessyn, 
7  leasen.  [f.  LESS  a.  +  -EN5  i.] 

1.  intr.  To  become  less  in  size,  quantity,  amount, 
scope,  etc. ;  to  decrease. 

13. .  K.  E.  A/fit.  P.  B.  438  penne  lasned  be  llak  bat  large 
watzare.  Ibid.  441  penne  lasned  \K  lo;  lowkande  togeder. 
1423  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  187  Quhen  lessen  gan  my  sore. 
1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  iv,  For  kyng  GofTarus  peple 
might  every  day  encrease  mo  &  mo  £  Brute's  lessen.  1633 
P.  FLETCHER  Purple  Isl.  i.  xii,  The  world  might  die  to  live, 
and  lessen  to  increase.  1723  DE  FOK  1'iy.  round  H'orU 
(1840)  262  The  river  . .  lessened  every  step  we  went,  a  1728 
WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Fi'ss.  i.  (1729)  I.  51  A  Flint  of 
Cylindric  Figure,  only  lessening  a  little  toward  each  end. 
1745  WESLEY  Atum.  Ch.  10  My  Regard  for  them  lessen'd. 
1798  LANDOR  Gtlnr  1.  182,  I  . .  seemed  to  lessen  and  shrink 
up  with  cold.  1821  LAMB  Klia  Ser.  i.  Kenu  Year's  Eve,  In 
proportion  as  the  years  both  lessen  and  shorten. 

2.  To  decrease  in  apparent  size  by  tlie  effect  of 
distance:  orig.  said  with  reference  to  a  bird's  flight 
(also  reji,). 

1611  SHAKS.  Cymli.  v.  v.  472  The  Romame  Eagle  From 
South  to  West,  on  wing  soaring  aloft  Lessen'd  her  selfe, 
and  in  the  Beames  o'  th'  Sun  So  vanish'd.  1660  FULLER 
Mixt  Contempt,  v.  9  The  wealth  of  the  Land  doth  begin 
(to  use  the  Faulconer's  phrase)  to  (lie  to  lessen.  (11720 
SHEFFIELD  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Wks.  (1753)  I.  93  Away  she 


Juvenile  *  Minor  P.  Poet.  Wks.  II.  56  As  the  white  sail  is 
lessening  from  thy  view.  1807  J.  BARLOW  Colnmb.\.  195 
Spain,  lessening  to  a  chart,  beneath  it  swims.  1859  Kixcs- 
l.EY  Misc.  (1860)  I.  145  The  warm  dark  roof  lessening  away 
into  endless  gloom. 

3.  trans.  To  make  less  in  size,  quantity,  amount, 
scope,  etc. ;  to  diminish. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  5368  Ser,  if  bou  lessen  my  life,  na 
lowere  bou  Wynnes,     c  1440  Jacob's  II  'til  196  To  lessyn  his 


blood  in  blood-letyng.  1530  PALSGR.  607/1  His  treasure 
is  lessened  sythe  I  knewe  hym  first.  1632  HEYWOOD 
ist  ft.  Iron  Age  i.  Wks.  1874  III.  283  It  could  not.. 
Leasen  my  zeale  to  you.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  iv.  xlvi 
373  Other  things  that  serve  to  lessen  the  dependance  of 
Subjects.  1713  STEELE  Englishm.  No.  34.  220  The  late 
Tax  upon  Books  and  Pamphlets  will  lessen  the  Number  of 
Scriblers.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  I.  vi.  60  We  once  or  twice 
lessened  our  water  to  forty  fathom.  1793  Blackstones 
Comni.  I.  277  note,  The  increase  of  our  paper  has  only  a 
tendency  to  lessen  the  value  of  money  at  home.  1850  HAW 
THORNE  Scarlet  L.  xv.  (1879)  199  She  upbraided  herself  for 
the  sentiment,  but  could  not  overcome  or  lessen  It.  1878 
IEVONS  Prim.  Pol.  Earn.  64  It  is  one  thing  to  lessen  the 
hours  of  work  ;  it  is  another  thing  to  increase  the  rate  of 
wages  per  hour. 

alisol.  1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  ill.  iil.  13  Consider,  \V  hen  you 
ahoue  perceiue  me  like  a  Crow,  That  it  is  Place,  which 
lessen's,  and  sets  off. 


LESSEE. 

t  b.  Math.  ?  To  reduce  (an  equation).   Obs. 

1676  GLANVILL  Ess.  iii.  15  How  to  convert  the  false  Roots 
into  true,  to  avoid  Fractions,  and  to  lessen  ^Kquations. 

fC.  pass.  To  suffer  loss  or  curtailment  of\  to 
be  reduced  in  (some  quality).  Obs. 

(-1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Gov,  Lorttsh,  114  Kepe  }>e  fro 
vche  mysauentrous  man,  |»at  ys  lesnyd  of  any  membre. 
1647  N.  BACON  Disc,  (i^-'t.  ting.  i.  x  vii.  (173^)  34  The  Lords 
thus  lessened  in  their  judiciary  power.  1691  T.  H[ALE]^CC. 
New  Invent.  38  Lessened,  .in  that  only  quality  upon  which 
our  Friggats  most  value  themselves.  1793  NKI.SON  21  Feb. 
in  Nicolas  Disp.  11845)  '•  3OI>  I  W'H  Ilot  suffer  any  poor 
fellow  to  be  lessened  of  his  due. 

4.  To  make  less  in  estimation,  represent  as  less  ; 
to  extenuate,  palliate  (faults);  to  disparage,  cast 
a  slur  upon.  Obs,  or  arch. 

1585  FETHERSTOXE  tr.  Calvin  on  Acts  xxvi.  12.  564  They 
goe  about  to  lessen  or  paint  [L,  e.vtCHUtirc  ant  f near e\  these 
t  hinges,  for  which  they  ought  humbly  . .  to  crane  pardon. 
1612  T.  TAYLOR  Comni,  Titus  ii.  14  They  obscure  the 
brightnesse  ol  this  our  simne  of  righteousnesse,  and  lessen 
the  merits  of  his  sufferings.  1677  WYCHKRU.Y  /'/.  Dealer 
i.  i.  2,  I  never  attempted  to  abuse,  or  lessen  any  person, 
in  my  life.  1714  Siiaa.K  Lwer  No.  24  (1723)  143  When 
ever,  .you  have  the  evil  Spirit  upon  you  to  lessen  any  Hody 
you  hear  commended.  1769  Jitniifs  Lett,  xxviii.  129,  I  am 
far  from  wishing  to  lessen  the  meiit  of  this  single  bene- 
volent  action.  1799  NELSON  9  Nov.  in  Nicolas  Disp. 
(1845)  IV.  96  Your  Royal  Highness  will  not  believe  that 
I  mean  to  lessen  the  conduct  of  the  Army;  I  hnve  the 
highest  respect  for  them  all.  1877  MKS.  OI.H'IIAST  Makers 
P'tor.  xii.  290  The  meaner  pleasure  with  which  the  ordinary 
observer  often  exerts  himself  to  lessen  a  heroic  figure. 

f5.  To  lower  the  dignity,  position,  or  character 
of;  to  humble;  to  degrade,  demean.  Obs. 

a  1654  SKLUKN  Table-t.  (Arb.1  69  The  making  of  new 
Lords  lessens  all  the  rest.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  in.  304  Nor 
shall  thou,  by  descending  to  assume  Mans  Nature,  less'n 
or  degrade  thine  owne.  1706  PHIOK  Otic  to  Queen  192 
When  swift-wing'd  rumour  told  ..  How  levsen'd  from  the 
field  Bavar  wa.-»  tied.  1706  DE  FOK  Jure  Di~\  xii.  243 
King  Charles  the  First .  .when  ever  he  invaded  their  I'rivi- 
ledges,  had  the  Misfortune  to  see  his  Mistake,  and  lessen 
himself,  by  undoing  all  he  had  done  before,  a  1715  B  UK  NET 
Own  Time  (1724)  I.  245  It  lessened  him  much  in  esteem  of 
all  the  world.  1788  Disinterested  Love  I.  102  ^F.H.). 

Lessened  (le-s'nd),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prcc.  "f  -ELil.] 
Diminished. 

1676  I  JRVDES  Aitreni^-z.  i.  12  You  hold  the  Glass,  but  turn 
the  Perspective ;  And  farther  off  the  lessen'd  Object  drive. 
1811  W.  R.  Si'KNCKR  Poems  Bed.,  My  eyes  Upon  its 
lessen'd  garland  casting.  1817  D.UVSON  in  Parl.  Deb.  6 
Tlie  prospect  of  a  lessened  expenditure.  1880  KKIIKJKS 
London  Stunt;  Shorter  P.  in.  ii,  With  lessened  load  a  few 
carts  creak  and  blunder. 

Lessening  (le's'nhj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-i.\<;  *.]  The  action  ol'  LESSKN  ?;.,  in  various  senses. 
Diminution;  f  a  degradation,  disparagement. 

1428  Surtecs  Misc.  (1888)  8  Lessenyng  of  y  sumes  of  y* 
paymentes.  1631  MASSINC.KR  Bcleereas yon  list  v.  ii,  1  take 
it  as  A  lessening  of  my  torments.  1661  PKI-YS  Diary  12  Nov., 
Though  I  love  the  play  as  much  as  ever  I  did,  yet  I  do  not 
like  the  puppets  at  all,  bin  think  it  to  be  a  lessening  to  it. 
1692  LOCKK  Kditc.  §  214  Their  Thoughts  run  after  Play  and 
Pleasure,  wherein  they  take  it  as  a  Lessening  to  be  controll'd. 
1714  MANDILVILLE  Fab.  Bees  11725}  I.  292  We  contribute  to 
the  relief  of  him  we  have  compassion  with,  and  are  instru 
mental  to  the  lessening  of  his  sorrows.  1732  SIR  C.  WOGAN 
in  Swift's  Whs.  (1841)  II.  669/1  The  very  distinction  [of 
English  and  Irish]  carries  in  the  face  of  it  a  lessening,  and 
strikt-s  the  fancy  with  the  ungrateful  idea  of  misery.  1891 
AtHensenm  18  Apr.  503/3  There  is  no  lessening  of  this 
defect,  but  rather  increase. 

tb.  See  LESSEN  v.  2.  Obs. 

1697  COLLIER  I  minor.  Stage  ii.  (1730)  47  A  Flight  of 
Madness,  like  a  Faulcon's  Lessening,  makes  them  the  more 
gaz'd  at ! 

Lessening,  ///.  a.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  -'.] 
fl.  In  transitive  senses:  Disparaging;  degrading, 
lowering.   Obs, 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  %  Seh.  138  This  kind  of  leaping 
not  being  successive,  but  all  together,  'tis  but  even  a  lessen 
ing  and  underly  way  of  speaking  to  call  it  Motion.     1704 
i     I.  TRAPP  Abra~MuU  iv.  i.  1965  I'll  strip  off  this  vile  less- 
|    'ning  Habit  And  deck  myself  with  all  the  Pomp  of  War. 
rtiyos  BERKELEY  Comni. -pi.   />'*.  Wks.  1871   IV.  426  The 
most  lessening,  vilifying  appellations.     1711  AHDISON  Sficct. 
No.  255  F  8  Such  Indecencies  as  are  lessening  to  his  Repu 
tation. 

2.  In  intr.  senses  :  Growing  less,  diminishing. 
1730  SWIFT  Power  of  Time,  If  Mountains  sink  to  Vales, 
if  Cities  die,  And  less'ning  Rivers  mourn  their  Fountains 
dry.     1792  S.   ROGERS  Picas.   Mem.  ii.  45   From  Gumea'n 
coast  pursue  the  lessening  sail.     1810  SCOTT   Lady  of  L.  i. 
iv,  And  of  the  trackers  of  the  deer  Scarce  half  the  lessening 
pack  was  near.-    1895  P.  WHITE  King's  Diary  8  Amongst 
|    the  lessening  throng  of  dancers. 

Lesser  Je-ssi',  a.  and  adv.     [A  double  com- 
:    parative,  f.  LESS  a.  +  -KB  3.] 

A.  adj, 

1.   =LESS  a.     Chiefly,  and  now  only,  used  attnb. 
1459  /«"'•  in  Paste*  Lett.  I.  478  Item,  ij.  pillowes  of  lynen 
j    clothe  of  a    lasser   assyse.     Ibid.  487    Item,   ij.   aundyrys, 
grete,  of  one  aerte.    Item,  ij.,  lasse,  of  anothyr  sorte.    Item, 
i    in.  lesser  aundiris.     1552  HULOET,  Beate.  .a  thynge,  wherby 
'    to  make  it  lesser  or  thynner.      1561   T.   NORTON  Calkins 
Inst.   i.  29  To  offer  Sacrifices    to   spirites,  lesser  Gods  or 
dead  men   of  honor.      1611    BIBLE  Gen.  i.  16  The  greater 
light  to  rule  the  day,  and  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the  night. 
1698  FRYER  Ace.  K.  India  $  P.  171  Setting  the  lesser  Loids 
at  variance  with  their  Prince.     1756  BURKE  Subl.  <$•  B.  iv. 
xxiv,  These  lesser  and  if  I  may  say  more  domestick  virtues. 
1787  WINTER  Syst.  Hush.  83  The  less  the  height  of  their 
descent,  the  lesser  is  the  resistance  they  meet  with  in  the 
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air.  1841  TENNYSON  Locks  Icy  Hall  151  Woman  is  the 
lesser  man.  1863  KISCLAKB  Crimea.  (1876)  L  x.  145  The 
lesser  minds  gave  way  to  the  greater.  1896  HOWELLS  hn- 
pressions  <y  Exp.  259  The  lights  of  lesser  craft  dipped  by, 
and  came  and  went  in  the  distance. 

ellipt.  1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  n,  xx.  135  Tbre  other 
gonnes  wherof  one  grete  and  two  lesser.  1594  I»ARNFII-:I.H 
Aff.  Skepk.  n.  Iv,  For  lesser  cease,  when  greater  griefes 
begin.  1660  BARROW  Euclid  \.  iii,  To  take  away  the  right 
line  BE  equal  to  the  lesser  A.  1665  BOVI.E  Occns.  Rejj.  iv. 
xiv,  The  parting  with  a  great  Fortune,  as  freely  as  with  a 
lesser.  1710  PKIUEAUX  Orig,  Tithes  ii.  61  It  must  be  either 
for  a  larger  portion, or  for  a  lesser.  1842  JAMES  M.  F.mstthi 
I.  x.  185  Wh'jn  the  lesser  of  the  two  scoundrels  comes  to  me. 
t  b.  Followed  by  than.  Obs. 

1579  FULKE  Heskins  Par/.  115  This  Is  in  nothing  lesser 
then  that.  1673  RAY  Journ.  Lo?v  C.  40  We  judged  it 
t  Amsterdam]  to  Le..  lesser  than  one  half  of  London.  1692 
S.  PATRICK  Answ.  Touchstones  In  these,  none  was  greater 
or  lesser  than  another.  1710  PwDBAUX  Orig.  Tithes  ii.  62 
The  work  and  duty  of  the  Christian  Priesthood  is  lesser 
than  was  that  of  the  Levitical. 

2.  In  special  or  technical  nse,  opposed  to  greater. 
a.  Astron.  in  the  names  of  certain  constellations, 
as  the  Lesser  Bear,     f  Also  lesser  circle^  a  *  small 
circle  '  of  a  sphere  (0/>s.).   Also  Geog.  in.  Lesser  Asia 
(now archly  Asia  Minor,    b.  Afns.  Applied  to  in 
tervals  which  are  now  usually  called  Mixoit.     c.  in 
the  names  of  plants  and  animals,    d.  Anat.    e.  For 
lesser  excommunication ',  line,  litany,  see  the  sbs. 

a.  1551,   1 7»7-5 '  (*ee  GREATER  a.  43}.     1559  W.   CUN 
NINGHAM   Cosmogr,  Glasse  39  The  iiij.  lesser  Circles,  which 
are  the  tropicke  of  Cancer,  the  tropick  of  Capricorne,  the 
circle  Articke,  and  the  circle  Antarticke.     1594  [see  CIRCLE 
sb.  23.].     1613  J.  DF.SSYS  Sccr.  Angling  in.  xxi,  When  cold 
Boreas  . .  Lookes   out    from    vnderneath    the    lesser  beare. 
1676  MOXON    Tutor  Astron.  (ed.  3)   221  Cam's  A/itior,  the 
Lesser   Dog.      1768    HUME    National  Chftr.^   Kssays  xx, 
Throughout. .  Greece,  the  Lesser  Asia,  Sicily  [etc.]. 

b.  1674,  17*7-51  [see  (JRKATKR  a.  4  b].   1818  BUSBY  Grant. 
Mus.  323  Lesser  Sixth,  with  Les-,er  Third.     1855  BROWNING 
Toccata  Galuppfs  vii,  Those  lesstr  thirds  so  plaintive,  sixths 
diminished,  sigh  on  sigh.      1873  BRIDGES  Shorter  P.  \.  xiv, 
But  let  the  viol  lead  the  melody,  With  lesser  intervals,  and 
plaintive  moan  Of  sinking  semitone.     1876  STAISRR  8:  BAR- 
RKTT  Diet.  Mus.  Terms,  Lesser,  minor,  as  :  ivith  the  lesser 
third)  in  the  minor  key  ;  lesser  si.rth,  a  minor  sixth. 

C.  1678  KAY  U'illughhy's  Ornith.  144  The  lesser  Reed- 
Sparrow.  1822  COUCH  in  L>inttsan  Trans.  XIV.  75  Lesser 
forked  Hake.  1837  MACGII.LIVRAY  Withering  s  Brit.  Plants 
(ed.  4)  341  Lesser  Cat's-tail  or  Reed-mace.  1861  Miss  PRATT 
Planter.  PL  V.  190  Common  Frog-bit..  .This  plant  was  called 
by  the  old  writers  Lesser  Water  Lily. 

d.  1842  E.  WILSON  Anat.  VadeMt(f&.  2^  419  The  lesser 
internal  cu  inneous  nerve  or  nerve  of  W  risberg.  1872 
MIVART  Elem.  Anat.  180  Tne  lusser  ischiatic  notch. 

3.  Comb.,  as  lesser-angled,  -shed  adjs. 

1713  G.  C.  Pref.  H.  Mows  Div.  Dial  vi,  The  lesser-sized 
Bodies.  1889  Anthonys  Photogr.  Bull.  II.  4  A  longer- 
focussed  :ind  le-ser-angled  lens. 

f  B.  adv.  Less.  In  quot.  1625-10  less  pur 
pose.  Obs. 

1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  \\\.  iv.  54,  I  thinke  there's  neuer 
a  man  in  Christendorne  Can  lesser  hide  his  loue,  or  hate, 
then  hee.  1611  —  Cynib.  v.  v.  187  He  'true  Knight)  No 
lesser  of  her  Honour  confident  Then  I  did  tiuly  finde  her. 
a  1625  FLETCHER  Laws  Oandy  n.  i,  I  was  an  eare-witness 
When  this  young  man  spoke  leaser  then  he  acted,  Anil  had 
the  souldiers  voice  to  he'pe  him  out. 

t  Le'sserness.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [f.  LESSER  + 
•NESS.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  lesser. 

1540  SIR  T.  WYAT  in  St.  Papers  Hen.  VI! I,  VHI.  241  In 
the  originall  it  hathe  no  such  relation  to  lossernes  or 
gretternes  of  parsones. 

t  Lesses,  sb.pl.  Hunting.  Obs.  Also  7  leasses. 
fa.  obs.  F.  laisses  (also  laiz  in  Godefroy  ;  cf.  mod.K 
laisstes),  quasi  'leavings',  ?f.  laisser  to  leave.] 
The  dung  of  a  *  ravenous'  animal,  as  a  wild  boar, 
wolf,  or  bear. 

14..  Master  of  the  Game  (MS.  Bodl.  546)  If.  75  He  shal 
clepe  fumes  of  an  hert  croteynge,  of  a  hukke  and  of  |>e  roo 
bukke,  of  ^e  wilde  boor,  &  of  blake  beestys,  &  of  wolfes,  h« 
shal  clepe  it  lesses.  1576  TURUERV.  Venerie  97  In  beasts  of 
ravyne  or  pray,  as  the  bore,  the  beare  and  such  like,  they 
shall  be  called  the  Lesses.  1611  COTGR.,  Laisses,  the  lesses 
(or  dung)  of  a  wild  Boare,  Wolfe,  or  Beare.  1616  BULLO- 
KAR,  Lesses,  dongue  of  a  rauenous  beast,  as  of  a  Beare, 
Bore,  etc.  1630  [see  FIANTS].  1711  PUCKI.E  Club  (1817)  90 
At  last  falling  upon  the  fumets  of  a  deer,  the  U-sses  of  a 
badger.  1807  Sportsman*  Diet.  s.v.  Bear,  [Bears]  cast 
their  lesses  sometimes  in  round  croteys. 

Lo'ssest,  a.  Obs.  or  dial.  [f.  LESS  a.  +  -EST, 
after  lesser.'}  Least.  (Also  absol.) 

J553  BECON  Reliqncs  of  Rome  (1563)  200*  Betwene  two 
euils  the  lessest  is  to  be  chosen,  a  1564  —  Humble  Supplic. 
Wks.  in.  25  If  these  spiteful  spiritual  Sorcerers  can  not  do 
the  lessest,  we  can  neuer  beleue,  that  they  are  able  to  doe 
the  greatest.  1833  MOOR  Suffolk  Words  513  Lessest,  least. 
Sometimes  leasest— lessest — lessest— little,  and  littlest. 

Lesshe,  obs.  form  of  LEASE  sb.{>  LEASH. 

t  Le  ssian,  a.  Obs.  [f.  name  of  Leonard 
Lcssi-us  (died  1623) -f -AN.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Lessius,  esp.  in  Lessian  diet  (see  quot.  1656). 

1655  BAYLY  Life  Fisher  \.  3  Austerely  curbing  his  wanton 
appetite  with  the  most  spare  and  Lessian  dyet.  1656  BLOUNT 
Closso^r,,  Lessian,  pertaining  to  Lessius,  a  modern  Writer, 
who  wrote  a  Rule  of  severe  temperance,  wherein  he  pre 
scribed  Fourteen  Ounces  every  day,  whence  that  is  called 
a  Lessian  Diet.  1677  TF.MPLK  Ess.,  Gout  Wks.  1731  I.  144 
Nor  can  this  be  determined  by  Measures  and  Weights,  or 
any  general  Lessian  Rules,  a  1694  TILLOTSON  Sernt.  Evil 
Cove  to  res  ness  Wks.  1717  I.  264  All  the  Religion  he  values 
himself  upon,  is  a  strict  observance  of  the  Lesbian  diet,  which 
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he  recommends  to  those  few  that  can  deny  themselves  to 
Dine  with  him. 

t  Lessilver.  Obs.  [Etym.,  sense,  and  form 
doubtful.  The  form  lef-silvervn.  1706,  possibly  the 
original,  would  point  to  LEAVE  sb.  Cf.  LADY-SIL 
VER  (ladesilver],  lathe  silver  (s.v.  LATHE  sbl  b).] 

1287  Placit.  Essexi  Rut.  6  in  PltKi't.  Afibr.  (1811)  212  De 
..  nliis  pascentibus.  .pro  quolibet  eijuo  ii  den.  pu llano  .. 
quinque  bidentibus  i  den.  que  prsestacio  vocatur  Lessylver. 
c  1300  Battle  Abbey  Cnshiutals  (Camden)  60  Debet  etiam 
quilibet  eorum  pro  quolibet  animali  a:tate  duorum  annorum 
vel  amplius,  dare  domino  ad  festum  Sancti  Johannis  Bap- 
tista;  unum  denarium  quod  vocatur  Lesselver.  1706  PHIL 
LIPS  (ed.  Kersey1,  Danger. .  In  the  Forest-Law,  a  Duty  paid 
by  the  Tenants  to  the  Lord,  for  leave  to  plough  and  sow  in 
the  time  of  Pannage,  or  Mast -feeding.  In  some  Places,  it 
is  call'tl  Lef-silvert  or  Lysf-silver. 

t  Le'ssing,  rbl.  sb.  [f.  LESS  v.  +  -IN-G  i.]  The 
action  of  the  verb  LESS;  lessening,  diminution; 
abatement. 

c  1340  HAM  POLE  Prose  Tr.  (1866)  4  This  es  full  joye.  .and 
if  we  vse  it  we  sail  be  fyllyde  euer  withowityne  lessynge. 
1357  Lay  Folks  Cntedi.  335  In  lessyne  [Lamb.  J/.S'.  lessyngj 
ofpayne.  c  1375  .SV.  Leg.  Saints  xli.  (A  f  tees)  5  As  of  ha- 
bundance  is  na  lessiug  na  of  his  riches  ne  mynissing.  1438 
/> like  A  lex.  Great  107  *l'o  get  lessing  of  my  torment,  c  1440 
Jacob's  Well  196  A  lessyng  of  blood  doth  awey  be  maladye. 
1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixvi.  100  Quhilk  is  ane  lessing  of 
rny  pane. 

Lessioun,  obs.  So.  form  of  LESIOX. 

Lessit,  -yt,  \vk.  pa.  t.  LELSE  v.^ 

Lessive  (le'siv).  rare.  [ad.  F.  lessive  :-L. 
lixiva  neut.  pi.  adj.  used  as  sb.]  A  lye  of  wood- 
ashes,  soap-suds,  etc.,  used  in  washing. 

1826  [J.  R.  BI:ST]  4  Yrs.  France  303  The  lessive,  so  the 
washing  is  called  from  the  wood  ashes  employed  in  it.  1875 
FORT N I'M  Majolica  vi.  59  Take  out  the  wares  and  allow 
them  to  soak  in  a  lessive  uf  soap-suds. 

Lessness  (le*snes%  rare.  [f.  LESS  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  less ;  inferiority. 

1635  GILL  Sacr.  Philos.  59  Otherwise  there  should  bee  a 
greaternesse  in  being,  and  a  lessenesse  in  working.  1889 
MOULE  Seer.  Prayer  v.  (1890)  84  Unspeakable  lessness, 
dependence  and  obligation. 

Lesson  (le'san,  les'n),  sb.  Forms:  3  lescun, 
3-5  lessoun, leasun,  (4  les^c}zoun,  5  lession,  les- 
sown),  4-5  lessone,  5,  7  lessen,  4-  lesson,  [ad. 
OF.  lecon,  F.  leconi—L,  lection-cm,  n.  of  action  f. 
legere  to  read.  Cf.  LECTION.] 

fl.  The  action  of  reading.   Obs. 

1381  WVCLIF  Ecclus.  Pro!.,  Aftir  that  hymself  he  ^af  more 
to  besynesse  of  lessoun  [L.  ad  diligent  iam  lectionis\  of 
lawe,  and  of  profetes. 

fb.  A  public  reading ;  a  lecture  ;  also,  a  course 
of  lectures.  Obs. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  10123  heading  (Laudi,  Lystyn  now  to  my 
lesson  That  wille  here  of  the  conception,  c  1375  Sc.  Leg. 
Saints  ii.  (Pan/us)  61  leroine  ws  sais  in  his  lessone  |>at 
[etc.).  a  1470  GREGORY  Chron.  (Camd.)  230  Doctor  Ive 
kepte  the  scolys  at  Poulys.  .and  there  he  raddefulle  nobylle 
lessonnys  to  preve  that  Cryste  was  lorde  of  alle.  c  1500 
in  Peacock  Stat.  Ca»il>r.  (1841)  App.  A.  p.xxx,  The  Bedell 
shall  fett  every  Inceptour  in  Arte  to  Scolys  to  rede  his 
solemn  Lesson.  1546  R.  SMITH  Def.  Sac  ram.  Altar  title- 
p.,  Reader  of  the  Kynges  Majesties  Lesson  in  His  Grace's 
Universitie  of  Uxforde.  1599  Life  More  in  Wordsw.  Eccl. 
Biog.  (1853)  II.  52  He  red  openly  in  Sl  Laurence  churche 
London,  Sl  Austin's  booke  De  Civitate  Dei. . .  His  lesson  was 
much  frequented.  17*4  R.  WODROW  Life  Jas.  Wodrow 
(1828)  27  He  waited  on  the  divinity  lessons  of  that  great 
man  Mr.  Robert  Haillie. 

trans/,  c  1645  HOWKLI.  Left.  (1650^  I.  187  His  wife  falling 
to  read  him  a  loud  lesson. 

2.  Eccl.  A  portion  of  Scripture  or  other  sacred 
writing  read  at  divine  service. 

Now  chiefly  appked  to  the  portion  of  the  O.  T.  (|  first 
lesson  *)  and  to  that  of  the  N.  T.  ('  second  lesson ')  appointed 
in  the  Church  of  England  to  be  read  at  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer.  (for  proper  lesson,  see  PROPER  a.)  In  the 
technical  language  of  ritual,  the  word  lesson  is  not  applied 
to  the  Gospel  of  the  mass,  but  sometimes  to  the  Epistle. 

a  1215  Ancr.  R.  22  SiggeS  Dinge,  mil  J»reo  psalmes,  & 
mil  breo  lescuns  eueriche  niht  sunderliche.  c  1330  Sf?e.  Gy 
li'arw.  500  pu  most  ben  ofte  in  orisoun  And  in  reding  of 
lesczoun.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  ^09  Wei  koude  he  rede  a 
k-sson  or  a  stone,  c  1400  Table  in  Wyclifs  Bible  IV.  683 
Here  higynncth  a  rule,  that  teilith  in  whiche  chapitris  of 
the  bible  }e  mai  fynde  the  lesson ns,  pistils,  and  gospels,  that 
ben  rad  in  the  chirche  al  the  }eer,  after  the  vss  of  balisbire, 
c  1421  HOCCI.EVE  Learn  to  Die  925  The  -ix«.  lesson  which  is 
rad  In  holy  chirche  vp-on  all  halvven  day.  1548-9  (Mar.) 
Kk.  Com.  Prayer  Ord.  Holy  Script.,  The  olde  Testament  is 
appoynted  for  the  first  Lessons  ..  the  nexve  . .  for  the  second 
Lessons.  1691  WOOD  Ath.  Ox  on.  II.  525  May  it  please  your 
Maj.  it  is  the  proper  lesson  for  the  day,  as  appears  by  the 
Kalendar.  1802,  1865  [see  LKCTIOSAKV).  1883  Catk.  Diet. 
(1897)554/2  Our  Breviary  lessons  for  the  first  nocturn.  Ibid. 
555/1  Their  [the  Greeks')  daily  offices  contain  no  lessons 
from  Scripture.  1895  H.  LITTLEHALES  Prymer  Pref.  x, 
Dirigc  (Matins).  Consisting  of  3  Nocturns ;  each  composed 
of: — 3  Psalms.  .3  Lessons. 

3.  A  portion  of  a  bo  >k  or  dictated  matter,  to  be 
studied  by  the  pupil  for  repetition  to  the  teacher. 
Hence,  something  that  is  or  is  to  be  learnt. 

a  iaas  Ancr.  R.  66  Eue,.  told  hire  [the  serpent]  al  bet 
lescun  >et  God  hire  hefde  ilered.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  6859 
Suilk  was  \>\  lessun  and  bi  lare.  1303  R.  BRUNNE  Hanitl. 
Sytine  422  Catun  ..  techyb  chyldryn  bys  lessun,  '  $eue  no 
charge  to  dremys  fete.].'  1361  LANGL.  P.  PL  A.  v.  118 
Furst  I  leornede  to  ly^e  a  lessun  or  tweyne,  And  wikkedliche 
or  to  weie  was  myn  ober  lessun.  ^1374  CHAUCER  Troy  I  us 
in.  34  (83)  His  lesson,  bat  he  wende  konne,  To  preyen  hire 
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is  >urgh  his  wit  y-ronne.  1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  E  ij  b,  Forr- 
geet  not  this  lession  for  thyng  that  may  fall.  1526  PUgr. 
Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  180,  I  beshrewe  his  hertey*  taught 
the  that  lesson.  1599  SHAKS.  Muck  Ado  i.  i.  295  To  learne 
Any  hard  Lesson  that  may  do  thee  good.  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage  (1614)  605  This  Psaphon.  .had  let  them  flie  into 
the  Wopds,  where  chanting  their  lesson,  they  inchanted  the 
rude  people.  1716  BOLINCHKOKK  Reji.  Exile  U77?)  352,  I 
learned  this  important  lesson  long  ago.  1727-41  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  s.v.  Helps,  Helps  in  the  manage. —  I'o  teach  a  horse 
his  lessons,  there  are  seven  helps,  or  aids,  to  be  known. 
These  are  the  voice,  rod  [etc.].  1818  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  iv. 
Ixxv,  The  drill'd  dull  lesson,  forced  down  word  by  word. 
1838  JAMES  Robber  iv,  The  mind  moralised  upon  it,  and  the 
heart  took  the  lesson  home.  1861  J.  HDMONU  Ckildr.  Ch. 
a!  Home  iii.  47  They  should  be  industrious  at  their  lessons, 
f  b.  transf.  Subject  of  discourse.  Obs. 

^1330  R.  lim.'NNK  Chron.  (i8io<  318  Now  salle  we  turne 
ageyn  tille  our  owen  lessoun.  c  1550  Will.  Palernt  1044 
But  for  to  telle  pe  atiryng  of  (?at  child  ..  It  wold  lengeb  bis 
lessoun  a  ful  long  while. 

4.  A  continuous  portion  of  teaching  given  to  a 
pupil  or  class  at  one  time ;  one  of  the  portions 
into  which  a  course  of  instruction  in  any  subject 
is  divided.  To  give,  take  lessons:  to  give,  receive 
systematic  instiuction  in  a  specified  subject.  Hence 
occas.  in  text-books,  a  section  of  such  length  as  to 
be  suitable  to  be  studied  continuously. 

<  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  437/216  Euereche  dai  bi  custome  he 
seide  bis  oresun,  he  nolde  bi-leue  for  no  scole,  ne  for  no 
leitsoun.  1398  TREVISA  Barth,  De  P.  R.  i.  (1495)  2  In  the 
fyrsie  lesson  that  i  toke  thenne  i  lerned  a.  and  b.  And 
other  letters  by  her  names.  1660  PEI'VS  Diary  21  June, 
Mr.  Blagrave.  did  give  me  a  lesson  upon  the  flageolette. 
1732  LEDIARD .$> Mtv  II.  ix.  305 The  conversation.,  was.  .not 
less  profitable,  .than  their  lessons.  1854  THACKERAY  New- 
comes  I.  ii.  22  A  distinguished  officer  . .  engaged  in  London 
in  giving  private  lessons  on  the  fiddle.  Ibid.  Tom  Newcome 
took  no  French  lessons  on  a  Sunday. 

b.  transf.  An  occurrence  from  which  instruction 
may  be  gained  ;  an  instructive  example ;  a  rebuke 
or  punishment  calculated  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
the  offence. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  n.  (1590)  119!),  She  woulde  giue 
her  a  lesson  for  walking  so  late,  that  should  [etc.].  1822 
LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i.  Dist.  Corresp.,  The  kangaroos  ..  with 
those  little  short  fore  puds,  looking  like  a  lesson  framed  by 
nature  to  the  pickpocket.  1850  L.  HUNT  Autobiog.  \.  iii. 
94  He  [a  monitor]  showed  me  a  knot  in  a  long  handkerchief, 
and  told  me  I  should  receive  a  lesson  from  that  handker 
chief  every  day,  with  the  addition  of  a  fresh  knot  every  time. 
1882  J.  L.  WATSON  Life  R.  S.  Candlish  xiii.  140  His  self- 
denial  in  the  little  things  of  daily  life  was  a  constant  lesson. 
1900  R.  T.  pRfMMOND  Apost.  Teach,  fy  Teach,  of  Christ 
it.  77  Christ  is  their  Teacher.  He  is  also  their  Lesson  :  not 
His  words  only,  but  His  Life. 

f  5.  A/us.  a.  An  exercise  ;  a  Composition  serving 
an  educational  purpose,  b.  A  piece  to  be  per 
formed,  a  performance.  0/>s. 

1593  (title)  A  New  Booke  of  Citterne  Lessons.  1596  SHAKS. 
Tarn.  Sftr.  HI.  i.  60  My  Lessons  make  no  musicke  in  three 
parts.  1622  DEKKER  &  MASSISGFR  Virg.  Mart.  \.  B  3,  stage 
direct.,  A  lessen  of  Cornets.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  161  Let 
there  be  a  Recorder  made,  with  two  Fipples,  at  each  end 
one  . .  and  let  two  play  the  sau.e  Lesson  upon  it,  at  an 
Unison.  1640  RVLOMV.  Antipodes  v.  \x. stage «7m/.,A  solemne 
lesson  upon  the  Recorders.  1665  CHAS.  II  in  Julia  Cart- 
wright  Henrietta  of  Orleans  (1894)  214,  I  have  heere  sent 
you  some  lessons  for  the  guittar.  1674  PLAYFORD  Skill 
Mas.  n.  112  Lessons  for  the  Violin  by  Letters  are  prick't 
on  four  lines  ..  but  Lessons  by  Notes  are  prick'd  upon  five 
Lines.  1754  RICHAKDSON  Grattdison  (1780  VI.  xviii,  76 
She  made  Lucy  give  us  a  lesson  on  the  harpsichord.  1811 
BUSBY  Diet.  Mus.  (ed.  3),  Lesson,  a  word  formerly  used  by 
most  composers  to  signify  those  exercises  for  the  harpsichord 
or  piano-forte  which  are  now  more  generally  called  sonatas. 
The  length,  variety,  and  style  of  Lessons,  .entirely  depend 
on  the  fancy  and  abilities  of  the  composer,  and  the  class  of 
practitioners  for  whose  use  the  pieces  are  designed. 

6.  attrib.  and  Com6.t  as  lesson-book,  -kour,  -money ; 
lesson-piece,  a  piece  of  material  on  which  to  prac 
tise  needlework. 

1863  W.G.  BLACKIE  Better  Days  U'rhig.  People  i.  (1864) 
25  Superior  "lesson-books.  1890  '  L.  FALCONER  J/Y/c.  Ixe 
i.  24  Her  *lesson-hour  was  not  till  the  afternoon.  1847 
MEIJWIN  Life  Shelley  II.  59  Receiving,  .part  of  the  "lesson 
money.  1880  Plain  Hints  Nt'tdiiivark  36  Let  each  child 
work  a  ..  button-hole  on  her  *  lesson-piece  in  blue  cotton. 

Lesson  (le-san),  v.    [f.  LESSON  j£.] 
1.  trans.  To  give  a  lesson  or  lessons  to,  to  in 
struct,  teach  ;  to  admonish,  rebuke.    Const.  j'n,on, 
and  with  inf.  or  dependent  clause.     Also,  To  bring 
into  or  to  ^a  certain  state)  by  lessoning. 

1555  W.  WATREMAN  Fardle  Facions  \\.  x.  223  He  yet  bothe 
Darkened  the  complainte  of  bis  felowes,  and  lessoned  them 
againe.  1586  J.  HOOKKR  Hist.  Irel.  in  Halinshed  II.  87/1 
Willing  to  lesson  you  with  sound  and  sage  aduise.  1632 

I.  HAYWAKD  tr.  Biondts  Erousena  no  Metaneone  ..  had 
before  hand  lessoned  him  what  he  .should  say.  a.  1661  FULLER 
Worthies^  Kent  (1662)  n.  58  To  lesson  the  Clergy  to  content 
themselves  with  Decency  without  sumpiuousness.     1683  tr. 
Erasttts'  Treat.  E.rconntinn.  20  The  Disciples  . .  had  been 
severely  lesson  *d  by  the  Synagogue.  176301  I,RCHU,L/?W£///.S/ 
ii,  Each  Stripling,  lesson'd  by  his  Sire,Knew  when  to  close, 
when  to  retire.     11774  OOI.DSM.  Surv.  Exp.  P kilos.  (1776) 

II.  361  When  the  eye  has  been  for  a  short  time  lessoned 
to  ocular  succt.-s>ion,  there  will  arise  [etc.].      1795  BURKE 
Lett.,  to  R.  Biirkt  Wks.  1842  II.  459  It  ought  to  lesson  us 
into  an  abhorrence  of  the  abuse  of  our  own  power  in  our 
own  day.     1812  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  \\.  lx\iii,  To  rest  the  weary 
and  to  soothe  the  sad,  Doth  lesson  happier  men.    1856  Miss 
WARNKR  Hills  of  Shatcmitc  xxviii.  312  If  you  will  lesson 
me  to  find  trouble  is  no  trouble  ..  I  will  thank  you  much 
for  that.    1873  SVMONDS  G>#.  Poets  vii.  196  Oedipus  has  been 
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purged  and  lessoned  to  humility  before  the  throne  of  Zeus. 
1887  RUSK  IN  rr<vtcrita  II.  230  There  was  yet  another  young 
draughtsman  in  Florence,  who  lessoned  me  to  purpose. 

absoL  1807  I>.  GILSON  Sent/.  Pract.  Sub),  x.  211  The 
apostle  lessons  well  when  he  says  that  the  man  who  pro- 
vidcth  not  for  his  own  hath  denied  the  faith. 

2.  To  teach  (a  tiling)  as  a  lesson,  to  inculcate. 

1821  [see  the///,  a.]. 

Hence  Le-ssoued///.  a. 

1821  JOANNA  BAILLIE  Mttr,  Leg.,  Columbus  xlii,  Better 
than  lessorTd  saw. 

Lessoning  (le'sanirj).  [f.  LKSSON  v.  +  -me;1.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  LESSON  ;  the  action  of  giving 
a  lesson  or  lessons  ;  instruction,  admonition. 

1583  GULDING  Cali'tn  on  Dent,  cxxxii.  811  No  longer  any 
lessoning  or  warnings  to  be  hearkened  vnto.  a  1619 
FOTHERBY  Atheom.  n.  i.  §  i  (1622)  171  As  being  con>cious 
vnto  himselfe,  euen  by  Natures  inward  lessoning,  that  his 
seruice  is  due  vnto  him  [God].  1791  MAD.  D  ARBLAY  Diary 
V.  v.  220  My  last  day  ..  was  filled  with  ..  packing,  leave- 
taking,  bills-paying,  and  lessoning  to  Mdle.  Jacobi.  1812 
W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Map.  XXXIII.  239  Our  national 
usages  and  lessenings.  1887  RUSKIN  PfWtfrifa  1 1.  206, 
I  never  needed  lessoning  more  in  the  principles  of  the  three 
great  arts. 

Lessor  (les^r-i).  Also  6  leas  a"  or,  -our,  6-7 
lessour(e,  7  leaser,  [a.  AF.  lessor ',  lessour,  f. 
lesser :  see  LEASE  v.  and  -OB.]  One  who  grants 
a  lease  ;  one  who  lets  f  property)  on  lease. 

[1278  Act  6  Ed.  fj  Stat,  Glouc.  c.  4  Establi  est  qe  apres  les 
dens  annz  passez  eit  le  les-our  acctoun  a  demander  la  terre 
en  demeine.  a  1481  LITTI.KTON  Inst.  §  57  Le  Lessor  est 
properment  lou  nn  home  lessa  a  vn  auter  cert  nine  terres  on 
tenements  purterme  de  vie  ou  pur  terme  des  ans,  on  a  tener 
a  volunt.}  1487  Act  4  Hen.  I '//,  c.  16  The  Occupier  and 
termer  of  tlieym  from  the  ise  Ije  discharged  ayenst  hislessonr 
of  the  rente  reserued  vpon  the  same  leeses.  1533-4  fsee 
LESSKK!-  '59^  WKST  ist  ft.  Symbol.  §  43  Where  the 
leassor  graunteth  his  lands  or  other  things  to  the  leaisee. 
a  1626  BACON  Max.  <y  Uses  Com.  Law  xii.  (1636)  52  If 
tenant  for  life  and  his  lessor  joyne  in  a  lease  for  y cares. 
1715  Act  i  Geo.  /,  Stat.  \\.  c.  55  §  i  A  Verdict  shall  be  given 
for  the  lessor  of  the  Plaintiff  in  such  Ejectment,  1813 
VANCOUVER  Agric.  Devon  442  Tenants  for  lives  are  now 
most  commonly  obliged,  on  the  death  of  certain  persons 
named  in  their  lenses,  to  surrender  to  their  lessors  their  best 
beast.  1880  BI.ACKMORE  Mary  AnerU-y  II.  ii.  27  The 
lessee  being  bound  to  a  multitude  of  things,  and  the  lessor 
to  little  more  than  acceptance  of  the  rent. 

Les^ow,  obs.  form  of  LEA  sow. 

Lest  Jest),  conj.  Forms :  I  J)^  lees  J>e.  J>e  IKS 
pe,  J>e  leeste,  2  pi  les  fl  3,  3-5  lastxe,  Iest3,  les, 
5  lease,  4-8  leest,  4-5  lyst(e,  6-8  Sc.  leist,  6-9 
Jeast(e,  4-  lest.  [OK.  phrase  fry  Ixs  /tf,  lit. 
'whereby  less*  =  L.  qitomimts  (J>y  instrumental 
of  the  dem.  and  rel.  pron.  +  la?s  LESS  a.  +fe  relative 
particle).  In  ME.  the  first  word  of  the  phrase  was 
dropped,  and  lesfe  became  les  te  in  accordance  with 
the  general  rule  that/  after  s  changed  into  t.~\ 

1.  Used  as  a  negative  particle  of  intention  or  pur 
pose,  introducing  a  clause  expressive  of  something 
to  be  prevented  or  guarded  against;  =^L.  «t7,  Eng. 
that . .  not,  for  fear  that. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosf>.  John  v.  14  Ne  synga  bu  be-l;ts  pe  ]e 
on  sumon  (nngon  wyrs  Betide,  a  noo  in  Napier  O.K. 
Glosws  i,  3675  Ne  . .  offen/leriti  be  lassie  ^ehremde.  c  1175 
Lamb.  Horn.  117  VnderfoS  steore  bi  les  Se  god  iwurfte  wra§ 
wi<5  eou.  a  1240  Lofsong  in  Cott.  Ham.  209  Ne  bi-hold  bu 
ham  [mine  sunnen]  nout  leste  J>u  wreoke  ham  on  me.  c  1330 
Spec.  Gy  Warw.  856  Go,  man,  while  bat  pu  hast  liht,  Lest 
|>e  of-take  be  derke  niht.  c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  723 
Thisbf)  I -kept .  .ffnl  streyte  lyst  they  dedyn  sum  folye.  1393 
LANCL.  P.  PI.  C.  xxi-337  Ich  sotelide  howichmyghte  Lette 
hem  bat  louede  hym  nat  lest  bei  wolde  hym  martrye. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  732  (Ashm.)  Haue  a  gud  e^e,  Les 
[Dublin  MS.  lest]  on  bine  ane  here-efterward  (>ine  ossyngis 
llV-  Ibid.  1372  (Dubl.)  And  band  hir.  .Lest  sbo  flechett  or 
faytett  with  fyfe  score  ankers.  1526  TINDALE  Mark  xiii.  5 
Take  hede  lest  eny  man  deceave  you.  1567  Glide  fy  Godlie  B. 
(S.T.S.)  41  That  he  my  fyve  brether  aduerteis  may,  Leist 
thay  in  to  this  cairfull  place  discend.  1599  H.  &UmtJ3yttt 
drie  Dinner  Aivb,  The  which  least  1  should  seeme  only 
idlely  to  wish,  I  have  [etc.].  1677  MOXQN  Meek.  Exerc.  41 
Forge  your  work  as  true  as  you  can,  least  it  cost  you  great 
pains  at  the  Vice.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1824)  I.  175 
But,  least  you  should  be  alarmed,  if  I  don't  come  home  by 
ten,  don't  expect  me.  1795  HURSS  '  Lust  Afay  a  braw 
wooer'  vi,  But  owre  my  left  shouther  I  gae  him  a  blink 
Leest  neebours  might  say  I  was  saucy.  1797  JKFFERSOM 
Writ.  11859)  IV.  174  Nobody  scarcely  will  venture  to  buy 
or  draw  bills,  lest  they  should  be  paid  there  in  depreciated 
currency.  1815  W.  TAYLOK  in  Robberds  RIem.  II.  454, 
I  did  not  like  to  write  to  you  without  the  book  at  my  elbow, 
least  I  should  misremember.  1855  Cornwall  262  Look  to 
the  Purser  well,  lest  he  look  to  himself  too  well.  1897  R. 

KIPLIXG  Recessional,  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget. 

f  b.  Lest  that :  in  the  same  sense.  Obs. 

c  1400  Lanfrancs  Ctrurg.  43  Nou^t  to  hot  a  medycine, 
leste  bat  he  make  be  lyme  toswellyn.  1426  LYUG.  De  Gnit. 
Pitgr.  8204  Lyst  that  she  were  wroth  with  me,  I  suffrede. 
(-1491  Chast.  Goddes  Ckyld.  9  Leest  that  ye  lese  him  in 
your  owne  defawte.  1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Co&mogr.  Glasse 

115  Least  that  the  difficultie  of  the  thing  mighte  somwhat 
discouragie  you,  I  will  [etc.]. 

fc.  Lest  when  =  L.  ncquando :  lest  at  any  time. 

aigoo  E.  E.  Psalter  ii.  12  Gripes  lare,  leswhen  [Vulg. 
)tequandd\  lauerd  wrethide  be.  a  1340  HAMPOI.F,  Psalter 
cxxxix.  9  Forsake  me  noght  teswhen  [L.  ne  forte}  (>ai  be 

heghid. 

2.  Used  after  verbs  of  fearing,  or  phrases  indi 
cating  apprehension  or  danger,  to  introduce  a  clause 
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expressing  the  event  that  is  feared  ;  equivalent  to 
the  L.  nef  and  in  Eng.  often  admitting  of  being 
replaced  by  that  (without  accompanying  negative). 
c  1000  /KLKRIC  Gen.  xxxii.  11  For  bam  l>e  ic  hine  [Esau] 
swi3eondra;de,  fc>e  la;s  ^e  he  cume  and  ofslea  ^as  niodra  mid 
hiora  tildum.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  10415  pe  king  was 
nei  for  drede  wod. .  Laste  fre  king  of  fraunce  ^:  mansing  him 
ssolde  ssende.  ("1350  ll-'ill.  ralernc  953  He  was  a-drad  to 
be  def>  last  sche  him  dere  wold.  ?ai4oo  Arthur  289  We 
dowte}>  last  he  wel  do  soo,  For  he  ys  Myghly  know  (>er-too. 
a  J533  ^D-  BKKNKRS  Htton  Ixii.  214  My  hert  trymbleth  for 
fere  leest  he  be  deed.  1560  UAUS  tr.  Steidanes  Comrn.  270 
There  is  daunger,  jest  or  euer  they  be  ready,  the  enemy 
wyl  haue  inuaded  hiscountrey.  1596  DALRYMi-LKtr.  Leslies 
}1tst.  Scot.  i.  95  A  reuerend  feir.  .leist  thay  offend  in  things 
of  honest ie.  1657  AUSTKN  Fruit  Trees  \.  42  AM  the  danger 
is  least  we  take  too  much  liberty  herein.  1750  H.  WALI'OLE 
Lett.  (i846>  II.  316  Lady  Catherine  grew  frightened,  lest 
her  infanta  should  vex  herself  sick.  1823  F.  CLISSOI.D 
Ascent  i\It.  Blanc  20,  I  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  sleep, 
and  frared  lest  I  should  drop  down.  1881  J'nnch  29  Oct. 
198  Fearing  le>>t  they  sliould  succumb. 

Lest,  obs.  form  of  LAST,  LKAST,  LIST  sb.  and  v. 

Lestage,  Leste,  obs.  ff.  J^ASTAOE,  1  EAST. 

Lest^e,  wk.  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  LEESK  vl 

Leste^n,  obs.  form  of  LAST  ».i,  LISTKN. 

Lestercock  (le-stojk^k).  dial.  [f.  OCornlsh 
tester  a  ship,  lireton  lestrt  Irish  leastar  small  boat 
+  COCK  sb:^\  (See  quots.) 

1602  CAKKW  Cornwall  34  Upon  the  North  coast  where 
want  of  Rood  harbours  denieth  sfile  roade  to  the  fUher  boats, 
they  have  a  device  of  two  sticks  filled  with  corks  and 
crossed  fiatlong,  out  of  whose  midst  there  riscth  a  thrt-d, 
and  at  the  same  hangL-th  a  saile  ;  to  this  engine  termed  a 
I-estercock,  they  tie  one  ejid  of  tlieir  Jioulter.  1880  //". 
Cornw.  Gl<>ss.,  Les'eriock)  n.  toy-boat  sent  out  before  the 
wind  by  fishermen  in  ruii.nh  weather  with  a  string  of  hooks. 

t  Le*strigon.  Ofs,  [ad.  L.  Lxsliygon-es  pi., 
Gr.  AatfTTpi/yoi'-eya  cannibal  people  of  Italy  (I  luin. 
Oifyss.  x.  1 1 6  .]  An  inhuman  monster,  a  cannibal. 
So  Lestrigo-iiian,  in  the  same  sense. 

1591  SVLVKSI  i.ii  Du  r>nrtas  i.  vi.  388  Inhumane  Monster, 
liatefull  Le<trigi»n.  1656  J'I.OIPST  Glossogr.,  J^csfri^iuix,  a 
kind  of  giants  or  fierce  people  of  Italy,  often  mentioned  in 
the  Odysses  of  Homer.  1693  Drydcn^s  Jttvfnaixiv.  11697) 
342  Lest.,  tht-ir  Sons  sliould.  .become.  .Tyrants,  Le-tiigon-, 
and  CanniljaU  to  their  Servants,  n  1887  JI-'.M-KHIKS  J''icld 
<V  Ilcdgermv  (1889)  70  They  \\-ere  perfect  cannibals  with  the 
lungue,  perfect  l.estrigonians. 

tLe'Sty,  (i.  Sc.  Obs.  rare-1.  [?  repr.  OK. 
*//>//>.  f.  list  skill.]  Skilful,  sagacious. 

1423  JAS.  I  A' S  tig  is  Q.  clvii,  There  sawe  I  ..  The  lesty 
beuer,  and  tlie  ravin  bare. 

Lesue,  obs.  form  of  LKASOW. 

Lesum,  Sc.  form  of  LKI-.SHMK. 

t  Le'SUre.  Obs.  [ad.  late  L.  fa-sum,  f.  L.  /,-i  dcre, 
livsttm  to  hurt.]  Hurt,  injury,  wound.  Cf.  LKM  N. 

('1420  Pallad.  on  Ifttsb.  lit.  733  And  xxx  foot  asonder 
for  lesure  Is  hem  to  sette.  1447  oOKENHAM  Scy>ifys  il\oxb.) 
46  He  veniiiiy.slul  Jiat  causyd  }>e  lesure.  c  1460  t «.  Asmtv 
Dicta  Pkilos.  648  Of  whom  ye  shal  haue  no  shame  ne 
lesure. 

Lesur(e, -uwe,leswa(-w(u)e,obs.fT.LEAsow. 

Let  (lei),  J/'.1  Forms  :  2-6  lette,//.  letten,  4 
leet,  leit,  4-5  late,  lete,  4-6  lat,  4*9  lett,  5  ly  tt, 
6  leatte,  4-  let.  [f.  LET  v,~]  Hindrance,  stop 
page,  obstruction ;  also,  something  that  himlcrs, 
nn  impediment.  Now  arch.;  most  common  in 
phrase  let  or  hindrance.  (Cf.  ME.  LITE.) 

In  ME.  verse  the  phr.  withont(fn  let  (Sc.  l-nt  let)  is 
frequent,  often  as  a  mere  expletive. 

a  1175  Cott.  liont.  239  Oder  hit  wr<5  ;e\vasse  i^er  pine  of 
)>e  deaoe  |>e  he  her  JaleS  ofter  efter  mid  eoelice  lette. 
fi275  LAY.  4572  He  polite  habbe  Delgan  cwene  of  Dene- 
marche  ac  him  com  mochel  lette  [1:1205  laclting]  ase  liiiii 
was  alre  lol>est.  171300  Cursor  /I/.  7395  (Gutt.)  pai  did 
him  fett  widuten  lett.  Ibid.  8123  (Cott.)  On  nan-kyn  lim 
ne  had  pai  lett,  For  in  Jwir  sled  ilkan  war  sette.  1375 
UARDOL-R  Bruce  \\.  179  Syne  to  Scone  in  hy  raid  he, 
And  wes  maid  king  but  langir  let.  1387  TKEVISA  Higdeti 
(Rolls)  II.  321  Moyr.es  -  -  hadde  a  lette  of  his  tonge.  1390 
GOWER  Con/,  II.  92  Ther  ben  othre  vices  slowe,  Whiche 
unto  love  don  gret  lette,  If  thou  thin  herte  upon  hem 
s-.-tte.  1432  rastoit  Lett.  I.  31  For  the  .  .eschuyng  of  eny 
tiling  that  mighte  yeve  empe^chement  or  let  therto.  1513 
DOUGLAS  sKrtiis  v.  xii.  142  Quhat  is  the  let  I  may  the 
nocht  embrace?  IMS  RAYNOLD  Byrth  Klankynde  i.  ii. 
(1634)  21  By  whlcli  meanes  the  fore.sayd  muscles  ..  haue 
the  lesse  impediment  or  let  in  their  motion.  1549  Act  3 
•V  4  Kdiv.  I  7,  c.  i  §  2  The  said  OlTices  have  remained  void 
for  a  long  Time,  to  the  great  Let  of  Justice.  1562  BuLi.EVN 
/>'£.  Situates  55  b,  The  herbe  wil  growe  in  Englande  also, 
if  idlenes  wer  not  the  let.  1603  KNOLLES ///* I.  />ff*»(l6ai) 
1 18  After  which  so  great  a  victorie.  .the  Turks  without  let 
or  stay  overran  all  the  countrey.  1607  MIOULETON  Michael 
mas  Term  H'.  i,  He  may  undoubtedly  enter  upon  it  without 
the  let  or  molestation  of  any  man.  1635  BAKRITKE  Klil, 
Discipl.  xcv.  (16431  3°6  Vneven,  rough,  bushie,  and  hilly 

f  rounds,  are  all  lets  and  impediments  to  fie  horse.  1640 
[ROME  Sparagus  Card.  i.  ii.  Wks.  1873  III.  123  Love., 
through  a  thousand  lets  will  find  a  way  To  his  desired 
end.  1649  AKNWAY  Tablet  (ed.  2)  67  As  singularity  of 
Gifts recompenced  His  naturall  letin speech.  1704 K. FULLER 
Kfcd.  Gymn.  (1711)  200  There  is  a  great  Lett  of  insensible 
Perspiration.  1710  BERKELEY  Pritif.  Hum.  Knowl,  Introd. 
§  4  Those  lets  and  difficulties,  which  stay  and  embarrass 
the  mind  in  its  search  after  truth.  1842  S.  LOVEK  Handy 
Andy\'\\\.  79  At  last  all  let  and  hindrance  to  the  merry 
lady  ceased  by  the  sudden  death  of  her  husband.  1857 
KUSKIN  /W.  Econ.  Art  ii.  159  Each  man  would  have  a 
portion  of  time  to  himself  in  which  he  was  allowed  to  do 
what  he  chose  without  let  or  inquiry.  1867  FREEMAN 
Norm.  Cony.  (1876)  I.  v.  370  The  enemy  wrought  his  will 


LET. 

\vuhout  let  or  hindrance.  1875  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  III. 
xxi.  532  To  maintain  quarrels  .  .  to  the  let  and  disturbance 
of  the  common  law. 

2.  In  Fives,  Rackets,  and  Lawn-tennis.  Obstruc 
tion  of  the  ball  in  certain  ways  specified  in  the  rules, 
on  account  of  which  the  ball  must  be  served  again. 

1871  '  STONEHENGE  '  Rural  Sports  (ed.  o)  635/1  [Rackets.] 
After  the  service  .  .  a  ball  hitting  the  gallery.  netting,  posts, 
or  cushions,  in  returning  from  the  front  wall,  is  a  let.  1885 
Laws  Lawn  Tennis,  It  is  a  let  if  the  ball  served  touch 
the  net,  provided  the  service  be  otherwise  good.  ..  In  case 
of  a  let,  the  service  or  stroke  counts  for  nothing,  and  the 
.Server  shall  serve  again.  1890  A.  C.  AINGI-.B  Fives  in  Tennis, 
etc.  (Hadm.  Libr.)  465  Rules.  A  Met  '  may  be  claimed  when 
a  player  is  in  anyway  prevented  from  returning  or  impeded 
in  his  attempt  to  return  the  ball  by  one  of  the  opposite  side. 

nltrib.  1890  PLEVDELL-BOUVERIE  Rackets  in  'J  tnnis,  etc. 
Dad  tii.  Libr.)  403  Do  not  be  absurdly  modest  about  claiming 
a  '  let  '  ball. 

Let  (let  ,  si'.*  [f.  LKT  zi.l]  A  letting  for  hire 
or  runt.  (The  sense  in  the  first  quot.  is  doubtful.) 

1684  in  A.  Nora  Royds  Keg.  Par.  Fclkirk  (18961  3  liy  ye 
Ancyant  Lett  it  amounts  to  35  Pounds  Yearly*  1838 
1  >|I:KKSS  \uk.  A'/VX".  xxiv,  '  We've  had  a  pretty  good  Let/ 
said  Mr.  Crummies.  '  Four  front  places  in  the  centre,  and 
the  whole  of  the  stage.  box.'  1868  Pti-lh.  Jrnl.  18  June, 
John  I  lewar,  at  the  Farm,  will  show  the  Boundaries;  and 
the  Conditions  of  Let  may  be  learned  on  application.  1878 
Daily  Neu>s  24  Oct.  6/6  The  reason  the  stair  was  not  in- 
eluded  in  the  Kase  was  that  the  executors  wanted  to  utilise 
it  fjr  the  empty  rooms,  and  make  a  separate  let  of  it. 

Let  (let),  f.1  1'a.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  let.  Forms: 
i  Ixtan,  Xorthnvib.  leta,  (yd  sing.  pres.  ind. 
16ttes  ,  2-3  Iseten,  (Orin.  -enn  ,  3  leaten,  leo- 
ten,  (yd  siii^.  lat,  let\  2  4  leten,  3  4  latcn, 
3  6  late,  lete,  latt(e,  lette,  3-8  lett,  3-9  (now 
<//<;/.)  lat,  4  leet'e,  4-5  latyn,  4-  6  St.  leit,  •;  lait, 
laatyn,  leett,  3-  let.  '  J'a.t.  I  16t(t.  16ot,  North- 
iimli.  leort,  (inJ  fl.  letten',  3  liet,  3  5  lett.  leet, 
(yd  ft.  leetten  ,  3  6  lete,  lette,  4  leite,  lat,  4-5 
Sf.  leyt,  4  6  -iV.  leit,  5  late,  6  .Sc.  lait,  luit,  lut(e, 
S  y  .SV.  loot,  2-  let.  13.  weak  :  5-6  letid,  5  lettid, 
7  -ed.  J'a.  pple.  \  (50)  leeten,  3  ilete(i),  ilet, 
l^i'late,  3-5  leten,  -in,  £  leeten,  3-5  latin,  3-6 
laten,  4  ylat,  ylet(e,  ilaten,  4-5  (y;lete,  lattyn. 
4-6  lattin,  $-j  lett,  5-9  (now  dial,  letten,  6 
letton,  lat(t)ne,  lette,  leate,  7,  9  Sc.  latten, 
y  .SV.lottcn,looten,7  9  lett,  4-  let.  [A  Com.  Tent. 
reduplicating  str.  vb.  :  OK.  latfau  (Noi  thumb.  Icta], 
]ia.  t.  li't,  leort  (chiefly  Anglian  and  feet.},  pa.  pple. 
^e/t'ften,  corresponds  to  OFris.  llta,  pa.  t.  lit,  let, 
pa.  pple.  If  ten,  OS.  /,'i/an,  pa.  t.  lict,  If  I,  pa.  pple. 
giliilan  (Uu.  fa.'ati,  pa.  t.  liet,  pa.  pple.  gclaten  , 
OlK'r.  h't^an,  pa.  t.  liaz,,  pa.  pple.  gilAyiii  ^MllG. 
/<?^v/,  pa.  t.'  /it'%,  also  shortened  Ian,  pa.  t.  lie,  pa. 
pple.  gilan  ;  mod.G.  lassen,  pa.  t.  liesz,  pa.  pple. 
gelassen],  OX.  Idla,  pa.  t.  /.'/,  pa.  pple.  Idicnn  (S\v. 
lala,  Da.  lade  ,  Goth,  letan,  pa.  t.  lailot.  The 
root,  Tent.  */;?/-  :—  pre-Tent.  */<v/-,  is  related  by 
ablaut  to  Tent.  *lat-  (whence  LATE  a.}  :—  pre-Teut. 
*la,{-  (whence  L.  lassus  wear)-)  ;  Kriigmann  com 
pares  Gr.  Ar/Sefi'  (llesychius)  '  to  be  weary  '.  The 
primary  sense  of  the  vb.  would  thus  seem  to  be  '  to 
let  go  through  weariness,  to  neglect  '  ;  cf.  the  de 
velopment  of  the  Romanic  synonym  (F.  laisser  :— 
L.  laxare,  f.  laxiis  loose).  In  all  the  Tent,  langs., 
however,  the  word  has  the  same  senses  as  in  OK. 
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The   shortening  of  the   root   vowel    (which    is   curiously 

arallel  to  the  change  of  MHG.  li'i^t-ir  into  mod.G.  lassen) 

as  not  been  satisfactorily  explained,  and  no  precisely 
analogous  instance  has  been  found,  though  in  the  vbs.  ./>-<•/ 
and^c/  the  normal  lengthening  of  OE.  e  in  open  syllables 
has  not  taken  place  before  t,  and  the  OE.  <r,  ea  are  very 
generally  shortened  before  d  and  f,  as  in  dread,  bread, 
irenth.] 

I.  To  leave  ;  to  allow  to  pass. 

|1.  trans.  To  allow  to  remain;  to  leave  behind  ; 
to  abstain  from  taking  away,  using,  consuming, 
occupying,  etc.  Obs. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  125  Hwilce  hwile  hinewille  Drihten  her 
on  worlde  lartan.  c  1205  LAV.  14778  Saxes  .  .  letten  i  bissen 
londe  wiues  &  heore  children,  c  izzo  B>'slia>y  777  Amonges 
men  a  swete  smel  he  let  her  of  bis  holi  spel.  c  1300  Hai'clok 
1924  Summe  in  gripes  bi  be  her  Drawen  ware,  and  laten 
ber.  13.  .  Cvcr  de  L.  4136  Stondyng  hous  wyl  he  non  lete. 
13..  Guy  ll'arw.  (A.)  1620  Herhaudes  bodi  wi|>  him  he  bar, 
For  he  nold  it  nou}t  lete  ^ar.  ^1330  Spec.  Gy  Wtn-v.  218 
And  ?af  to  man  fte  power,  .pe  euel  to  late  and  god  to  take. 
c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  \\.  pr.  iv.  101  (Camh.  MS.)  As  to  the 
wyse  folk  ther  nis  no  place  Helen  to  hate  |>at  is  to  seyn  that 
lie  hate  hath  no  place  amonges  wyse  men.  c  1400  Kom. 
AV«6556  If  men  wolde  ther-geyn  appose  The  naked  text, 
and  lete  the  glose.  1561  HOLLYBUSH  Unit.  Apotli.  32  In 
that  pouder  growe  little  wormes,  let  the  same  therin.  1611 
SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  I.  ii.  41  He  giue  him  my  Commission,  To 
let  him  there  a  Moneth,  behind  the  Gest  Prefix'd  for  s 
parting.  1651  tr.  De-las-Coveras*  Don  f'enise  76  He  asked 
me  where  I  let  nry  traine. 

f  b.  To  loose  one's  hold  of,  let  go.   Obs. 

UZBO  Gcrt.  <y  Ex.  iSn  Quad  iacob,  3e  ne  leate  ic  11051, 
Til  3ui  bliscing  on  me  be5  wrojt. 

f  2.  To  leave  undone,  omit  to  do;  to  leave  out, 
omit  (in  reading,  recitation,  etc.).  Also  with  nega 
tive  complement,  to  leave  undone,  etc.  See  also 
let  alone  (18  b).  Obs. 
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c  900  tr.  Bzdas  //ist.  Pref.  (1890)  4  Pact  ic  sylf  onjeat,  ne 
let  ic  bat  unwriten.  a  1225  After.  A'.  8  peos,.beo5  alle  ine 
freo  wille  to  donne  ober  to  leten  hwon  me  euer  wule.  Ibid. 

38  Hwo  se  buncheS  to  longe  lete  \>e  psalmes.  0230  t/ali 
Uletd.  17  pu  wult  lete  lehtliche  &  abeoie  bliSeliche  be  derf 
bat  tu  drehest.  1340  Ayenb.  74  Hit  ne  is  na}t  yno?  to  lete 
be  kueades :  boU  me  lyerny  jjet  guod  to  done. 

f  b.  with  inf.  as  obj.\  To  omit  or  forbear  to 
do  something.  Cf.  LET  #.2  2,  to  which  some  of 
the  instances  given  here  may  belong.  Obs. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNK  Chron.  (1810)  80  Chefe  justise  he  satte, 
be  sothe  to  atrie,  For  lefe  no  loth  to  lette  be  right  lawe  to 
guye.      c  1350   IVill.   Palerne  1186  Lettes  nou^t  for  }oure    , 
Hues  ^our  lord  forto  socoure.    c  1400  MAUNDEV.  iv.  (18391  27 
}if  thou  lette  to  go,  thou  schalt  have  a  gret  harm,     c  1450 
St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  4918  It  was  nyght,  barfore  he  lett    ; 
to   fyght,    bot  bade  day  lyght.     1535  COVKRDALE  Ecclus.    \ 
xviii.  22   Let  not   to  praye   allwaye.     1558^*8  WARDE  tr.     ' 
Alexis*  .SVtr.  41 1),  Let  not  in  the  meane  tyme  to  use  other 
remedies.     1593  SHAKS.  Lncr.  10  Colatine  . .  did  not  let  To 
praise  the  cleare  vnmatched  red  and  white.     1604  EDMONDS 
Observ.  Caesar s  Coinni.  78  Thereupon  he  did  not  let  to  put 
them  in  mind  of  his  opinion.     1620   BRADFORD  Plymouth 
Plant.  !x.  (1856)  75  Ther  was  a  proud   and  very   profane 

r'onge  man  [who]  did  not  let  to  tell  them  [the  sick],  that  he 

loped  to  help  to  cast  halfe  of  them  over  board  before  they    ; 
came  to  their  jurneys  end.    1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto  s  Trav. 
ii.  4  How  violent  soever  the  Tempest  was.  .we  letted  not  to    ' 
discover  the  isles  of  Curia  [etc.], 

f  c.  absol.  and  intr.  To  desist,  forbear.  Const. 
of,  from.  Cf.  LET  v*  2.  Obs. 

ci2OO  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  75  f>e  haue<5  michel  sineged  and 
nele  lete  ne  bete,  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xxxvii.  103 
Thus  hit  geth  bituene  hem  tuo,  That  on  saith,  let,  that 
other  seyth,  do.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  11.  1451  (1500) 
Now  spek,  now  prey,  now  pitously  compleyne,  Lat  not  for 
nyce  shame,  or  dredo.  or  slouthe.  c  1380  Sir  l'~erumb.  224 
1  Let  of  by  speche  '  be  Erl  hym  saide.  c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  712 
1  !e  sware.  .All  tho  couenaunde-i  to  kepe,  &  for  no  cause  let. 
Ibid.  6458  He  li^ht  doune  full  lyuely,  lettid  he  noght. 
(1450  Lay  Folks  Mans  Bk.  ;MS.  F.)  85  OfTere  or  lete, 
whe there  ihu  list,  c  1450  .Y/.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  1062  Of 
his  foly  scho  bad  him  lete.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W. 
1531)  49  The  other  bounties  that  seeth  y*  game,  foloweth  y8  ' 
same  . .  &  letteth  for  noihynge.  1547  Homilies  \.  (1859)  79 
When  they  ..  do  swenr  ..  not  to  let  from  saying  the  truth.  ' 
c  1554  Intcrl.  Youth  B  iij  b,  We  wil  let  for  none  expence. 

3.  trans.  To  omit  or  cease  to  speak  of.  Also 
intr.  (const,  of}. 

cues  LAV.  25069  Lete  we  nu  of  Costantin.  .and  speken  of 
Maximiacn.  ^1300  Havclok  328  Of  Goldeboru  shul  we  nou 
laten  c  1350  Will.  Palcrne  382  Hut  trcuely  of  hem  at  bis 
time  be  tale  y  lete.  a  1400  Octouian  1459  Now  schull  we 
lete  here  of  Clement  And  telle  how  [etc.],  la  1400  Arthur 
636  On  be  frensch  boke..he  schalle  fynde  ..  pynges  bat  y  ' 
leete  here. 

f4.  To  leave  to  some  one  else.   Obs. 

a  1000  in  Karle  Land  Charters  203  Ic  haebbe  ealle  3a 
spxcc  to  /Klfhe^e  liEten.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7659  Hii 
..lele  be  king  be  malstrie  &  fluwe  to  scotlonde.  '1x325 
Prose  Psalter  xlvm[ij.  10  Hij  shal  laten  her  riches  vn-to 
stranges.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  r  883  So  heigh  a  doc 
trine  I  lete  to  diuines.  c  1400  Row.  Row  6998  Alle  desertes, 
and  holies  bore..  I  lete  hem  to  the  Baptist  lohan.  1422  tr. 
Secret  a  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  174  Smale  thymes  thay  lettyn 
to  Smale  men.  1590  SIMINSKR  /•'.  Q.  ii.  vi.  16  She  [the  lilyj 
..  nether  spinnes  nor  cards  . .  But  to  her  mother  Nature  all 
her  care  she  letts.  1612  DAVIKS  ll-'/ty  Ire/and,  etc.  64  King 
Hentie  the  seuenth  had  sent  neither  horse  nor  foote  hither, 
but  let  the  Pale  to  the  Guard  and  defence  of  the  fraternitie 
of  Saint  George. 

f  b.  To  bequeath.    Obs. 

1340  Ayenb.  IQI  Hi  hedde  y-write  ine  hare  testament  bet 
hi  let  a  pousend  and  vyf  hundred  pond. 

fc.    To  let  to  borgh  (Sc.) :  to  hand  over  upon    \ 
security.   Obs. 

1482  Acta  Audit.  (1830)  loo '2  For  be  wrangwis  takin  . .  of 
i  scheip  &  a  kow,  quhilkis  war  ordanit  of  before  be  the 
lordis  of  consale  to  haue  bene  lattin  to  borgh  to  be  saide 
alexr. 

1 5.  To   quit,   abandon,   forsake.     To   abandon    i 
to  (the  flames;.   Obs. 

fii75  Lamb.  Horn.  39  Leted  eower  stale  and  eower 
reaflac.  a  1200  Moral  Ode  337  La:te  we  be  brode  strets, 
and  be  wti  bene.  c  1250  C,en.  %  Ex.  725  Thare  let  hur,and 
5e5en  he  nam,  And  wulde  to  lond  canahan.  13. .  A'.  A/is. 
5812  The  kyng  lete  the  waye  of  the  est,  And  by  a  ryuer  ' 
tourned  west,  c  1330  Sftec.  Cy  n'ar?v,go2  It  is  noht  euel  ] 
so  to  biginne,  For  drede  of  pine  to  late  bi  sinne.  1362 
LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  xi.  22  Til  thow  be  a  lorde  and  haue  londe 
leten  the  I  nelle.  £1385  CHAUCER  /,.  G.  1^.  Prol.  411 
Leteth  youre  ire,  and  heth  sumwhat  tretable !  r  1386 
—  Pars.  T.  *  768  A  man  shal  lete  fader  and  mooder,  and 
taken  hym  to  his  wif.  r  1430  Hvmns  I'ir?.  -^o  If  bat  bou 
wolt  bi  synnes  leett.  1430-40  LYDG.  Roc  has  \.  i.  (1544)  3  b, 
God  bad  us  not  our  countreyes  for  to  lete  To  underfong 
t hinges  impossible.  1599  MASSIKGF.R  etc.  Old  Law  v.  \^ 
Eneas.  .Who  letting  all  his  Jewels  to  the  (lames. .tooke  his 
bedrid  father  on  his  bai.k. 

f  6.  To  Io>e  (one's  life,  virtue,  honour,  etc.X   Obs. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  181  Hie  go3  welneih  to  hire  Hues     ' 
ende,  and  fele  here  lif  fulliche  lated.     a  1225  Juliana  75  pis     j 
lif  }e  schulen  leoten  it  nuten  ^e   neaner  hwenne.     a  1240 
li'ohunge  in  Cott.  Horn.  273  Ofte  moni  wummou  letes  hire    ' 
mensket   burh  be   luue   of'wcpmon    M   is   of  heh  burfle. 
1297  R.   GLOUC.  (Rulls)   10883   Isabel   is  wif..  let  at   ber- 
camstude    bat    lif.     c  1430  Syr  Genet:  iRoxb.)  9244    Many 
a  knight  his  lyve  lete.    1530  PAI.SGK.  607/2, 1  lette  my  lyfe, 
I  departe  out  of  the   worlde.      1577-87  HOLINSHKD  Chron. 
III.  1165/1  His.  .testament,  which  he  made  not  long  before 
he  let  his  life. 

fb.  intr.  To  abate,  allow  a  deduction  of.   Obs. 
c  1200  Trin.  Colt.  Horn.  213  pe  sullere  lat  sumdel  of  his 
lofe  and  be  beggere  ecneS  his  bode. 
7.  To  allow  the  escape  of  (confined   fluid)  ;  to 
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shed  (tears,  blood) ;  to  emit  (breath,  sounds,  etc.). 
Also,  to  discharge  (a  gun).  To  let  blood  (Surg.) : 
see  BLOOD  sb.  \  d.  Obs.  or  dial. 

ciooo  Sa.t.  Leeckd.  II.  46  Lset  bu  him  blod  on  aedre. 
r  1205  LAY.  18980  pa  cnihtes  scullen  suggen  ..  bat  bu  a;rt 
ilete  blod.  1297  R.  Gi.ouc.  (Rollsi  8507  pe  teres  bat  hii  lete 
so  riue.  c  1374  CHAUCEK  Boeth.  \\\.  metr.  i.  50  (Camb.  MS.) 
The  wynd  not  hits  leteth  hise  plowngy  blastes.  ^1390 
GOWRK  Conf.  I.  268  Tho  was  ther  man  ye  teie-*  lete.  14  . . 
A.  />'.  C.  on  Pass.  Christ  202  in  Pol.,  A' el.  fy  /,.  Poems  249 
pe  blod  jjat  cryst  let  for  mankende.  1553  BALE  Voca- 
cyon  40  1'han  caused  the  Captaine  a  pece  uf  ordinaunce  to 
be  fiered,  and  a  gunne  to  be  lete,  to  call  backe  the  purser. 
1559  MORWVNG  Kronyiit.,  Take  the  blond  of  sanguin  yong 
men  using  a  good  diet  whyles  it  is  newly  letten.  1600 
HOLLAND  Livy  xxvi.  xiv.  594  Before  they  let  their  last 
breath.  i66a  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Mandelslo's  Trav.  190  Over 
reaching  her  self  to  take  a  flaggon  that  stood  a  little  too 
far  from  her,  she  chanced  to  let  a  wind  backwards.  1712 
AxBDTHMOT  John  Bull  HI.  v,  The  oak,  that  let  many  a  heavy 
groan,  when  he  was  cleft  with  a  wedge  of  his  own  timber. 
1715  RAMSAY  Christ's  Kirk  Gr.  ir.  i.  The  bauld  good-wife 
..loot  an  aith.  1785  BURNS  Halloween  xxiii,  He  ..  loot 
a  winze.  1820  SHELLRY  (Kdipits  i.  266  I'll  slyly  seize  and 
Let  blood  from  her  weasand.  1832  LVTTON  Kugene  A.  i.  v, 
Mr.  Walter  .  .wants  to  consult  you  about  letting  the  water 
from  the  great  pond. 

t  b.  intr.  Of  blood :  To  issue.   Obs.  rare. 

£1330  R.  UKUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  36  pe  blode  was  bobe 
warme  and  fresh,  bat  of  be  schankes  lete  [AF.  le  saitnk  par 
veirs  issist}. 

C.  To  let  at  (now  Sc.)  :  to  discharge  missiles  at ; 
to  assail ;  to  aim  at.  Also  to  let  into  (slang)  :  to 
attack. 

1598  GRF.NKWEY  Tacitus,  Ann.  \\.  v.  (1622)  39  The  Cap 
taine  ..  cominaunded  the  sling-casters  ..  to  let  freely  at 
them  and  drive  them  from  their  fence,  c  1800  Christmas 
Baing\\\  Skinner  Poet.  Pieces  (1809)  42  He  first  leit  at  the 
ba'.  1851-61  MAYHKW  Lond.  Labour  III.  138  They  got 
from  six  to  nine  months'  imprisonment ;  and  those  that 
let  into  the  police,  eighteen  months.  1871  \V.  ALEXANDER 
Johnny  Gibb  xxii.  (1873!  131,  I  see  brawl  y  fat  ye're  lattin  at. 
1872  Punch  -2  Mar.  89/1  The  Premier  Met  into'  the  other 
gentleman  with  a  fire  and  fury  delightful  to  all  but  himself. 

8.  To  grant  the  temporary  possession  and  use  of 
(land,  buildings,  rooms,  movable  property)  to 
another  in  consideration  of  rent  or  hire,  -f-  For 
merly  also,  to  lend  (money)  at  interest.  (For  to 
let  to  /lire,  to  farm,  see  the  sbs.) 

909  in  Hirch  Cart.  Sax.  (1887)  II.  289  Eadward  cyning  & 
ba  hiwan  in  Win  tan  ceastre  )a:ta3  to  Dtenewulfe  b^ctope 
twentis  Iiida  landes  be  Ticceburnan.  /zxioo  O.  F..  Chron. 
an.  852  (Laud  MS-i  On  bis  timaleot  Ceolred  ..  Wulfrede  to 
haiuie  J-et  land  of  Sempiuham.  1340  Ayenb.  42  pe  vifte 
[bo5  of  auaricfc]  is  ine  ham  bet  be  markat  makindelete^  hare 
benefices.  1485  Kaval  Ace.  Hen.  I'll  (18961  57  The  said 
ship  was  letten  on  marchaundise  ..  to  Sr  William  Capell  of 
London  marchaunt.  1558  Galway  Arch,  in  loM  A*,/.  Hist. 
JlfSS.  Conini.  App.  v.  388  We  . .  have  gyvin,  grauntid,  and 
forever  more  leate  unto  John  Lynch  ..  a  parcell  of  our 
ground.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  //,  n.  i.  no  It  were  a  shame 
to  let  his  Land  by  lease.  1616  W.  HAL'GHTON  Englishmen 
for  My  Money  i.  i,  By  the  sweete  loude  trade  of  Usurie, 
Letting  for  Interest,  and  on  M^rgages,  Doe  I  waxe  rich. 
1686  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2100/4  The  Blackamoor's  Head  in 
West-Smithfield  is  to  be  Lett.  1690  CHILD  Disc.  Trade 
(1694)  242  If  Money  were  let  as  it  is  in  other  Countries. 
1709  Tatlcr  No.  88  f  12  She  had  ..  let  her  Second  Floor 
to  a  very  genteel  youngish  Man.  1780  A.  YOUNG  Tour 
/re/.  I.  xvi.  (1892,1  368  The  farmer  who  lets  the  cows  must 
[etc.J.^  1815  SHELLEY  in  Dowden  Life  (18871  *•  522  Whether 
there  Is  in  any  remote  and  solitary  situation  a  house  t»  let 
for  a  time.  1833  HT.  MARIIXKAU  Brooke  l-'arm  xi.  128  He 
went  . .  to  let  his  labour  where  it  would  obtain  a  better 
reward.  1838  DICKENS  Nich.  Nick,  ii,  A  quarter  of  the 
town  that  has  gone  down  in  the  world,  and  taken  to  letting 
lodgings.  1844  L.  HUNT  Bluestocking  Ktvels  i.  50  A 
'  House  to  Let',  facing  Hyde  Park. 
b.  intr.  in  passive  sense  =  to  be  let. 

1855  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XVI.  L  156  Lands  let  at  from 
io</.  to  4J.  6V/.  per  acre.  1884  Law  Rep.  27  Ch.  Div.  51 
A  large  number  of  chambers  now  letting  at  many  thousands 
a  year.  1885  SIR  J.  BACON  in  Law  Times  Rep.  LI  I.  570/2 
There  was  some  reason  to  suppose  that  all  the  mortgaged 
houses  would  speedily  let. 

t  9.  To  set  free,  liberate  ;  also  with  complement, 
to  let  free  ^  at  large.  Obs.  (but  cf.  let  loose,  19). 

c  1000  /KLFRIC  Exod.  xxi.  26  Ijete  liix  fri^e.  a  1400  Oct<h 
nian  767  As  glad  as  grehond  y-Iete  of  lese.  1525  Li). 
BKKNKRS  Froiss.  II.  cKii.  [tliii.]  433  To  let  the  lad  yes  and 
damoselles  at  large.  1582-8  /fist.  Ja$.  /'/  11604)  74  Being 
taken  prisoner  [he]  was  condemnit  to  the  d*:ath,  hot  tliair- 
efter  was  lattin  free.  1609  SUKNE  Reg.  Maj.  4  In  other 
pleyes  of  felonie  . .  he  quha  is  accused  vses  to  be  lettin  frie. 
1670  XAHHOHOUGH  frill,  in  Ace.  Ser.  Late  l-'oy.  I.  (1711)  33, 
I  let  the  Greyhound  at  them. 

10.  To  allow  to  pa^s  or  go ;  to  admit  to,  into  a 
place.  Also  orcas.  (with  notion  of/?/  down^  29) 
to  lower  gradually  otter t  through  something. 

ci4oo  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xi.  49  Scho  lete  ham  ouer  (-e 
wall,  .by  a  rape.  1697  POTTKK  Antiq.  of  Greece  II.  iv.  (1715) 
223  Such  Persons  were  purified  by  being  let  thro'  the  lap  of 
a  Woman's  Gown.  1854  Li>.  LONSHALK  in  Ld.  Malmesbury's 
Mem.  Ex-Minister  (1884)  I.  419  They  would  not  let  a  single 
Englishman  on  board  of  her.  1856  MRS.  BROWNING  Attr. 
Leigh  H.  501  The  creaking  of  the  door,  years  past,  Which 
let  upon  you  such  disabling  news.  1894  BAHiNG-GofLD 
Deserts  S.  l-'rance  L  140  The  proprietor  absolutely  refused 
to  let  me  over  it  [a  factory], 

f  b.    To  let  to  bail  Sc.  borgh}  :  to  admit  to  bail. 

1454-5  Chart.  Edinburgh    12  Jan.  (1871)  81  Nocht  be  ill 

pittit  na  prisonyt  bot  lattyn  to  borgh  gif  he  has  ony  borowis. 

1533-4  Act  25  Hen.  Vlff,  c.   14   Suche  person  .  .  may  be 

letten  to  baile  by  the  ordinaries.     1581   LAMUARDE  Eiren. 
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in.  ii.  (1588)  339  lustices  of  the  Peace  might  ..  have  letten 
to  baile  such  persons  as  were  indited  of  Felonie.  1609 
SKENE  Reg.  Maj.  4  He  may  be  latten  to  borgh,  be  the 
Kings  letter. 

11.  When  construed  with  certain  prepositions 
the  verb  assumes  senses  which  it  has  with  the  cog 
nate  adverbs. 

a.  To  let  into  :  (a)  to  admit  to,  give  entrance  to, 
allow  to  enter  (//'/.  andyf^-.);  falso  absol.  and  in 
indirect  pass.  •  (£)  to  insert  in  the  surface  or  sub 
stance  of;  f  (c}  to  introduce,  bring  to;  (rf)  to  in 
troduce  to   the   knowledge   of,   make  acquainted 
with,  inform  about  ;   also,  f  to  let  into  one's  know 
ledge.     (Cf.  let  in,  31.) 

(rt)  1596  DALKYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  ix.  201  Sum 
latne  in  to  the  cabtel  haldeng  the  forme  and  schaw  of  a  par- 
leament.  a  1599  SPENSER  F.  Q.  VH.  vi.  11  She  bid  the 
Goddesse  downe  descend,  And  let  her  selfe  into  that  Ivory 
throne.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  in  A  spacious  Court,  let 
into  by  a  number  of  streets.  1646  BOYLE  Let.  to  Marcotnfas 
22  Oct.  \Vks.  1772  I.  Life  33  To  let  new  light  into  the 
understanding.  1671  L.  ADDISON  West  Karbary  56  The 
Avenue  that  let  into  Gaylaus  Country.  1680  Let.  to  Person 
of  Honour  20  It  is  not  possible  he  should  be  further  let  into 
the  Government.  1712  ADDISON^/^C^.  No.  411  f  5  A  Man  of 
a  polite  Imagination  is  let  into  a  great  many  Pleasures,  lhat 
the  Vulgar  are  not  capable  of  receiving.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac. 
i.  xvii.  119  The  mass  turned  over  and  let  me  into  the  lake. 
1860  DICKENS  Uncomm.  Trav.  xvi,  He  lets  us  into  the 
waiting-room.  1873  BLACK  Pr.  Thule  xix,  He  let  himself 
into  the  house  by  his  latch-key.  1885  Daily  News  16  July 
4/7  If  we  let  the  Conservatives  into  office  again.  1885 
Law  Rep.  14  Q.  Bench  Div.  956  B.  W.  M.  ..  was  let  into 
possession  under  this  agreement. 

\b)  16*3  GOUGE  Serin.  Extent  God's  Proind.  §  15  Two 
girders  were  by  tenents  and  mortaises  let  into  the  midst  of 
it  [the  maine  Summier],  1694  Ace.  6V?-.  Late  I'oy.  n.  (1711) 
215  Which  colour  they  let  into  the  Skin,  by  pricking  it 
with  a  sharp  Bone.  1858  HAWTHORNE  /•>.  4-  //.  Jnils.  I. 
277  A  pointed  arch  of  stone  let  into  the  plastered  wall. 
I859  JKPHSON  Brittany  xviii.  291  A  slab  let  into  the  wall. 
1874  MlCKLETHWAin  Mod.  Par.  Churches  180,  1  have 
known  clocks  to  be  let  into  the  ledge  of  the  pulpit. 

(c)  1654  CROMWELL  Sj>.  12  Sept.  in  Carlyle,  That  which  I 
have  now  to  say  to  you  will  need  no  preamble  to  let  me  into 
my  discourse. 

({/)  c  1663  MRS.  Huicmxsox  Mem.  CoLHutchinson  21  It 
Is  time  that  I  let  into  your  knowledge  that  splendour  which 
[etc.].  1703  DK.  QUEKNSBKKRY  in  Kllis  O>ig.  Lett.  Ser.  u. 
IV.  238  He  says  he  was  let  into  all  the  secrets  of  the  corre 
spondence  of  Scotsmen  with  St.  Germains.  1708  PAHTHIDGE 
Bickcrstaff  detect  ai,  I  have  let  the  learned  world  fairly  into 
the  controversy  depending,  ijiz  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  n. 
iv,  Gentlemen,  I  beg  you  will  let  me  into  my  affairs  a  little. 
1714  Fr,  Ilk.  of  Kates  3  Such.  .Explications.  .as  may  serve 
to  let  the  Reader  into  the  Reason  and  Nature  of  what  is 
before  him.  174*  RICHARDSON  Pamela  HI.  39.  I  am  glad 
thy  honest  Man  has  let  thee  into  the  Affair  of  Sally  Godfrey. 
1773  GOLDSM.  Stools  to  Conq.  \\.  i,  In  the  meantime  my 
friend  Marlow  must  not  be  let  into  his  mistake.  1791  *G. 
GAMBADO*  Ann.  Horsetn.  Pref.  (1809)  57  By  the  putting 
forth  of  this  work  the  public  must  be  let  into  much  useful 
knowledge.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  vn.  i.  r  5  He  had  no 
objection  to  letting  me  into  the  fun,  on  condition  that  I 
would  not  blab.  1841  CAILIX  .V.  Amer.  Ind.  (1844)  L  iii.  17 
Before  I  let  you  into  the  amusements  and  customs  of  this 
delightful  country.  1887  L.  CARROLL  Game  of  Logic  iv.  93 
That  lets  me  into  a  little  fact  about  you  ! 

b.  To  let  ^a  person)  off  a  penalty,  etc.     (Cf.  let 


1885  SIK  H.  COTTON  in  Law  Times  Rep.  LI  I.  336/2  The 
judge  .  .  only  lets  the  man  off  imprisonment  on  the  terms  of 
his  paying  the  costs. 

II.  Uses  requiring  a  following  infinitive  (nor 
mally  without  to). 

12.  trans.  Not  to  prevent  ;  to  suffer,  permit, 
allow. 

yjiBlickl.  Horn.  51  Hwxtdestbu  be  sifDrihten-.be  l*teb 
bone  irtij>;iii  dsel  anne  habban.  anoo  Gcreja  in  Anglia 
(1886)  IX.  260  Nela:teriena:frehishyrmen  hyneofetwealdan. 
xa..  in  Trin.  Coll.  Hoin.  258  Let  vs,  louerd,  comen  among 
bin  holi  kineriche.  a  12*5  Leg.  AVi^/i.  2123  Ich  schal..  leoten 
toluken  \\  flesch  be  fuheles  of  be  lufte.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
20108  Haf  bis  palme.  .  Kepe  it  wel  i  prai  it  te,  Lai  tu  neuer  it 
be  Ira  be.  c  1330  R.  HHUNNE  Chron.  Mice  (Rolls)  4821  Hys 
pleyn  londes  he  let  hym  haue.  c  1440  Prom  p.  Pan:  289/1 
Latyn,  or  sufleryn  a  thynge  to  been,  c  1500  in  Denton 
Eng.  in  \$th  C.  Note  D  (1888)  318,  I  tnynke  for  dyuers 
consyderacions  it  were  better  to  lett  the  tenantes  haue  it. 
«  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  //  ',  23  \e  kyng  gave  hym  faire 
wordes,  and  let  hym  depart  home.  1590  SPKNSEK  /'.  Q.  I.  i. 
53  Love  of  your  selfe..  and  dtare  constraint,  Lets  me  not 
hleepe.  x6oa  Life  T.  Cromwell  \.  ii,  Your  son  Thomas 
will  Not  let  us  work  at  all.  1611  BIULK  Acts  xxvii.  15 
When  the  ship  was  caught,  and  could  not  beare  vp  into 
the  winde,  we  let  her  dime.  1634  MILTON  Com/is  378  She 
plumes  her  feathers,  and  lets  giow  her  wings.  1675  E. 
W[ILSON]  Sfiadacr.  Dunelm.  64  If  it  be  let  stand  and 
settle  any  long  lime.  1734  POPE  Ess.  Man  iv.  356  Let  thy 
enemies  nave  part.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Alort.  xl,  I  loot  naebody 
sort  it  but  my  ain  hands.  1834  J.  H.  NKWMAN  Lett.  (iSgi) 
11.24,  I  was  not  let  see  him.  1849  THACKKKAY  Pi'ndt'nnis 
vi,  Bows  had  taken  her  in  hand  and  taught  her  part  after 
part..  .She  knew  that  he  made  her  :  and  let  herself  be  made. 
1885  Law  Rep.  29  Ch.  Div.  539  Lomer..was  right  in  letting 
Newman  have  the  funds. 

1!  b.  A  few  examples  of  the  use  of  to  before  the 
infinitive  in  this  construction  occur  in  all  periods; 
now  chiefly  when  let  is  used  in  the  passive. 

1523  Lu.  BKRNKRS  Froiss.  I.  vii.  6  That  he  shuld  let  the 
queue  his  suster  to  purchas  for  her  selfe  frendis.  1560 
WHITKHORMK  MachiavcfsArt0fn'arrt:qQ  Some  haue  vs>ed 
to  deiude  the  enemies  force,  by  lettyng  him  to  enter  into 
their  countrie.  1671  H.  M.  tr.  Erasm.  Colloq.  43,  I  pray 
him  not  to  let  his  pretious  bloud  to  be  shed  for  me  in  vain. 
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a  1677  BARROW  Strut.  Wisdom  Wks.  1687  I.  4  It  will  not  let 
external  mischances.. to  produce  an  inward  sense  which  is 
beyond  their  natural  efficacy.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intel!.  Sysf. 
i.  iv,  §  26.  437  Why  does  he  let  so  many  other  Gods  to  do 
nothing  at  all?  1713  STEELE  Englishm.  No.  17.  186  He 
was  one  of  those  mad  Folks  who  are  let  to  go  abroad.  1812 
MOORE  in  Mew.  (1853)  I.  266,  I  never  am  let  to  write  half 
so  much  as  I  wish,  a  1866  KEBLK  Lett.  S/>ir.  Counsel  (iZ-jo) 
201  If  they  be  indulged  and  let  to  run  wild. 
c.  with  ellipsis  of  the  infinitive. 

a  1550  C/iristls  Kirke  Gr,  iv,  He  wald  half  lufit,  scho  wald 
not  lat  him.  1681  DRYDEN  .S'/.  I'rynr  v.  77  My  dear,  (k-ar 
Lord  Remember  me;  speak,  Raymond,  will  you  let  him? 
1700  PENN  in  Pa.  Hist.  Soc.  Mem.  IX.  8  We  are  as  well  as 
the  heat  will  let  us.  1853  LVTTON  My  Novel  i.  xiii,  1  am 
very  much  obliged  to  my  father  for  letting  me.  1892 
M.  MORRIS  I\  font  rose  ix.  172  A  ..  declivity,  by  which  they 
might  march  directly  down  upon  Montrose's  left  flank — 
if  Montros*  would  let  them. 

fd.  ahsoL  To  allow,  give  permission.   Obs. 

1567  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  vii.  95  Sum  douts.  .of  qnhilk 
rycht  faine,  Gif  laser  lat,  I  wald  resoluit  be.  1725  RAMSAY 
Gent.  $hej>h.  I.  SS,  The  maist  thrifty  man  could  never  get 
A  welt-stor'd  room,  unless  his  wife  wad  let. 

13.  To  cause.     Now  only  in  to  let  (a  person) 
know  =  \Q  inform  (of  something). 

In  early  use,  often  with  ellipsis  of  an  indefinite  personal 
object,  so  that  the  active  infinitive  has  virtually  assumed  a 
passive  sense;  cf.  G.  lasscn. 

C9OO  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  in.  xiv.  [xviii.]  (MS.  Ca.),  He  sette 
scole,  &  on  bare  he  let  cnilitas  Ueran.  a.  1123  O.  J-'.  Citron. 
an.  1102  He  let  Jraer  toforan  castelas xernakian.  ci\j$Cntt. 
Horn.  221  Sealmihtisceappende..hi  alle.  .let  befallen  on  bat 
ece  fer  be  ham  ^earcod  was.  c  1200  ORMIN  6362  To  letenn 
swingenn  hiiuiii.  f  1205  LAY.  586  He  hine  leatte  wel  witen. 
a  1225  Ancr.  R.  54  Al  bus  be  holi  Gost  lette  writen  one  buc 
uor  to  warnie  wummen  of  hore  fol  eien.  (71290  S.  Eng. 
Leg.  I.  14/457  He  liet  ..  maken  him  king  of  al  is  fader  loud. 
1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  541  Ibured  he  was  in  londone  |>at  lie 
let  verst  rere.  1*1350  /K/7/.  Palerm*  2171  Lete  wite  swibe 
at  be  kichen  weber  bei  misse  any  skinnes.  c  1440  Gcsta 
Rom.  i.  vi.  15  fHarl,  MS.)  He  lete  make  a  proclamation 
bor-j  all  his  Empire.  1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  vi.  24  Vi> 
thynges  that  they  desireden  to  late  be  knowen  to  theyr 
frendis.  1530  PALSGR.  607/2,  I  lette  one  to  wyte,_/t'  shine. 
1589  COOPER  Admon.  125  They  were  let  to  vndcrstande, 
what  plots  and  meanes  were  made.  1602  SHAKS.  Hani,  iv.  vi. 
ii  If  your  name  be  Horatio,  as  I  am  let  to  know  it  is. 
1630  LD.  DORCHESTER  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  III.  260 
To  let  the  Ambassador  know  this  Doctor  may  relurne  as 
hee  is  come.  1706  POPE  Let.  to  Wychertey  10  Apr.,  Pr.iy 
let  me  know  your  mind  in  this,  for  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss. 
1781  [C.  JOHNSTON]  Juniper  Jack  II.  iv.  v.  230  On  my 
arrival  at  her  house,  I  was  not  let  to  wait  long.  1794  BUKNS 
'  O  saw  ye  my  dear\  She  lets  thee  to  wit  that  she  has  thee 
forgot.  1829  SCOTT  Tales  Grandfather  Ser.  in.  Ixx.xiv. 
(1841)  446/2, 1  will  let  them  know  that  they  are  the  King's 
subjects,  and  must  likewise  submit  to  me.  1883  Manch. 
Exam.  7  Nov.  5/1  There  was  always  some  body  of  Church 
men  which  disliked  them,  and  took  every  opportunity  of 
letting  them  know  it. 

14.  The  imperative  with  sb.  or  pronoun  as  ohj. 
often  serves  as  an  auxiliary,  forming  the  equivalent 
of  a  first  or  third  person  of  the  vb.  which  follows 
in  the  infinitive. 

The  transition  to  this  use  from  senses  12  and  13  may  be 
seen  in  instances  such  as  quot.  1423  below,  in  which  let  may 
be  taken  either  in  its  ordinary  sense,  expressing  a  request 
addressed  to  a  person,  or  in  its  function  as  an  auxiliary. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  i.  498  Lat  me  ta  the  state  on  me, 
And  bring  this  land  out  off  thyrllage.  c  1386  CHACCEK 
Ulan,  of  Law's  T.  855  Lat  vs  stynte  of  Custance  but  a 
throwe,  And  speke  we  of  the  Romayn  Emperour.  1423 
JAS.  I  Kingts  Q,  xcix,  Vnto  3oure  grace  lat  now  ben  ac 
ceptable  My  pure  request.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  iv.  ii, 
Lete  vs  set  vpon  hym  or  day.  1500-20  DUN'BAK  Poems 
xix.  49  Latt  every  man  say  quhat  he  will,  a  1533  LD. 
BERNERS  Gold.  lik.  M.  Anrel.  (1546)  Diij,  Leat  v*  fall  to 
memorie,  the  princes  of  times  past.  1535  COYKRDALE 
S°HS  3  Child.  52  O  let  the  earth  speake  good  of  the 
Lorde  :  yee  lett  it  prayse  him.  1583  STUUBKS  Anat.  Ahns. 
II.  (1882-)  102  Let  it  be  granted  that  they  are  mo^t  neces- 
sarie.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.\.  ii.  228  If  you  denie  to  dance, 
let's  hold  more  chat.  1669  STURM Y  Mariners  .T/a^.  v.  84 
Let  there  be  an  hole  about  an  Inch  deep,  which  shall  serve 
to  Prime  it  with  Powder-dust.  1707  ADDISON/-VW.  St.  War 
Misc.  Wks.  1830  III.  222  Let  her  wealth  be  what  it  will. 
1742  RICHARDSON  Pamela  II.  300  But  come,  I  must  love 
him  !  Let's  find  him  out.  1840  DICKKNS  Old  C.  Shop  xii, 
Let  us  begone  from  this  place.  1875  JEVONS  Money  (1878) 
254  Let  us  suppose  that  there  is  a  town  which  is  able  to 
support  two  banks. 

Tib.  Occasionally  the  nominative  has  been  in 
correctly  used  for  the  objective  before  the  infinitive. 

1634  Malory's  A  rthur  iv.  iii,  Let  we  [1485  lete  vs]  hold 
us  together  till  it  be  day.  1647  T.  HILL  Paul(\64&)  A  Letter 
a  ij,  Finally,  let  you  and  I  counsel!,  encourage,  watch  over, 
and  pray  much  one  for  another,  c  1650  Chevy  Chase  (Percy 
MS.)  xxiii,  Let  thou  and  I  the  battell  trye.  1795  SOUTHKY 
yaan  of  Arc  yii.  424  Awhile  Let  thou  and  I  withdraw,  1875 
DASENT  Vikings  III.  131  Let  thou  and  nil  Bui's  men  do 
their  best. 

C.  with  ellipsis  of  go.    (Very  common  in  Shaks.  ; 
now  arch.'} 

1590  SHAKS.  Coin.  Err.  in.  i.  95  Let  vs  to  the  Tyger  all  to 
dinner.  1611  —  Cymb.  iv.  ii.  152  He  throw't  into  the  Cretke 
Behinde  our  Rocke,  and  let  it  to  the  Sea.  1634  MILTON 
Comns  599  B"t  com  let's  on.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Treat. 
led.  2)  219  Let  us  now  into  the  Towne.  1791  COWPKR  Iliad 
vi.  505  'I  hen  let  me  to  the  tomb,  my  be*t  retreat,  When 
thou  art  slain.  1820  SCOTT  Iran/we  S,  Let  us  home  ere  the 
storm  begins  to  rage.  1822  SHELLEY  Faust  n.  326  When  one 
dance  ends  another  is  begun  ;  Come,  let  us  to  it. 
III.  To  behave,  appear,  think. 

1 15.  intr.  To  behave,  comport  oneself ;  to  have 
(a  particular)  behaviour  or  appearance;  to  make 


i    as  though,  to  pretend.     Also  with  cognate  obj.  to 

1    let  lates  (cf.  ON.  Idta  latum'\     Obs. 

c  looo  Ags.  Gasp.  Luke  xx.  20  Da  sendun  hi^  mid  sear- 
wun  ba  3e  riht-wise  leton  [Hat  ton  Gt>$p.  littenn ;  Vulg. 
qni  se  justos  sinmltirent}.  a  1023  WULFSTAN  How.  Ivii. 
11883)  298  He..  1st  him  eaSehce  yrnbe  ba;t.  c  1200  ORMIN 
1296  Bule  latebl  modili^  iS:  berebb  upp  hiss  hsefedd. 
c  1220  Bestiary  429  He  Uit  he  ne  wile  us  no^t  bi.swike. 
f  1250  6Vw.  <V  A"-i.  2168  He  let  he  knew  hem  no^t,  rz  1300 
Cursor  M.  12496  fCott.)  pe  late  bai  thoru  be  cite  let. 
IJ'ld.  14608  tCiiitt.)  Als  wittles  men  sli  late  bai  lete.  a  1310 
in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xv.  49  Lord,  that  hast  me  lyf  to- 
lene,  such  lutes  lef  me  leten!  a  1340  HAM  POLK  Psalter 
Ixxvii.  12  pai  let  as  bai  armyd  bairn  to  stand  wib  god.  a  1350 
St.  Laurence  137  in  Horstm.  Altcngl.  Leg.  (i88i)  114  He 
saw  ^am  al  lat  sarili.  ?,(  1400  Morte  Arth.  3832  Letandc 
alles  a  lyone,  he  lawnches  theme  thorowe.  c  1400  Yivaine 
fy  Ga-w.  1809  Sho  lete  als  sho  him  noght  had  sene.  1461 
Paston  Lett.  II.  9  Sche  letteth  as  thow  sclie  wyst  not 
where  he  were,  c  1470  HENRY  Italian;  xi.  502  Wallace 
assayed  at  all  placis  about,  Leit  as  he  wald  at  ony  place 
brek  out.  1508  DUNBAR  Tna  mariit  wcwen  228,  I  ca>t  on 
him  a  crabbit  E.  .And  lettis  it  is  a  luf-blenk.  1529  KASTELL 

,    Pastynte,  Hist.  Brit.  (iSiij  103  Vortyger.  .letid  as  thougbe 
he  had  been  wroth  with   that   deede.     1787  GROSE  Proi\ 

i    Gloss.  Suppl.,  Lt'etcn,  you  Pretend  to  be.     C/u'sh.  You  are 
not  so  mad  as  you  leeten  you. 

fl6.  To  think  (highly,  lightly,  much,  etc.)  of 
(occas.  fy,  /ot  OE.  embe}.  To  let  well  of:  to  be 
glad  of,  welcome.  Obs. 

c  looo  lust.  Polity  c.  6  in  Thorpe  Lau-s  II.  310  Eala  fela 
Is  . .  ba;ra  be  . .  enibe  bletsunga  oftSe  unbletsunga  leohtUce 
Uetao.  a  1200  MoralOde  260  pet  lutel  let  of  godes  borde,  and 
godesworde.  fizooOKMix  3750  pat  t  te  bin[>..l;utenn  swibe 
unnonieli;  &  litdl  off  be  seHfenn.  c  1230  Halt  Alet'd.  33  }if 
bu  him  muche  luuest  &  he  let  Intel  to  be.  c  1325  Meir. 
How.  43  He.  .lates  of  pouer  men  hetheli.  c  1330  K.  HRUNNK 
Chron.  nSroi  195  So  wele  it  was  of  leten.  1362  LANGL.  /'. 
PI.  A.  xi.  29  Luytel  is  he  loued  or  leten  bi.  1375  UARLIOLR 
Bruce  XM.  250  Thai  leit  of  ws  Huhtly.  a  1400  Reliff.  Pieces 
fr.  Thornton  MS.  88  pare  was  na  lyueande  lede  he  lete 
mare  by.  i  1400  Y'ivnine  fy  Gaiv.  2007  So  wele  the  lyon 
of  him  lete.  c  1430  Syr  Gcner.  (Roxb.)  6764  He  saw  com- 
yng  Nathnnael,  He  lete  therof  right  wel.  1496  Dives  fy 
Paitfi.  (W.  de  W.}  vi.  x.  247/2  Adam  and  Kue  ..  well  lete 
of  themselfe  by  fore  they  ete  of  the  tree,  c  1600  MONT- 
GOMERIE  Chert  it'  $  Sloe  1436  Quod  Danger, '  Let  not  licht '. 
t  17.  trans,  with  complement.  To  regard  as. 
Also  with  obj.  and  inf.,  or  clause  :  To  consider  to 
lie,  that  (a  person  or  thing ,  is.  Ohs. 

^893  K.  /KI.KRKD  Ores.  in.  i.  §  5  pa;t  hi  hi  selfe  leton 
*5l?er  ^e  for  heane  ^e  for  unwneste.  anoo  O.  /:.  Chron. 
an.  109.7  Mani^e  men  leton  \>  liit  cometa  w;ure.  c  1200  Triit. 
Coll.  Horn,  1^5  He  let  hit  unlt-llich  and  ne  lefde  hit  noht. 
a  1225  Atitr.  R.  130  [Heo]  Iete5  al  nouht  wur3  bet  heo 
wel  do3.  a  1300  Cursor  J/.  19524  Godds  virtu  or  grct 
prophet.  Or  angel  elles  bai  him  let.  c  1374  CHAUCER  BoctJi. 
n.  pr.  iii.  25  K  amb.  MS.)  Thow  shalt  nat  wylne  to  leten 
thi  self  a  wrecche.  1377  LAN(;L.  /'.  PL  B.  xv.  5  Somme 
..leten  me  for  a  lorel.  6-1420  WVNTOCN  Chron.  \iu.  xxx. 
4556  Inglis  man  ..  gert  his  folk  wyth  mekil  mayne  Ryot 
hidyly  tlie  cwntre  ;  And  lete,  that  all  hys  awyne  stild  be. 
c  1450  HOLLAND  Hawlat  907  Thus  leit  he  no  man  his  peir. 

f  b.  absol.  To  think.   Obs. 

6*1200  Trin,  Coll.  Horn.  105  Ech  god  giue..cumeS  of 
heuene  dun  ward  ..  beh  be  unbilt-iTullc  swo  ne  lete.  c  1440 
Promp.  Parv.  288^2  Laatyn,  wenyn,  or  demyn.  Ibid.  289/1 
Latyn,  or  demyn  in  word,  or  hert.  c  1470  HARDING  Chron. 
LIV.  ii,  Nothyng  is  more  redy  for  to  mete  Then  couetous 
and  falshode  as  man  lete. 

IV.  Phraseological  combinations. 

*  with  adj.  as  complement. 

18.  Let  alone.  (In  OE.  also  titan  an,  ME. 
^ let  one.} 

•\  a.  To  leave  (a  person)  in  solitude.   Obs. 
13..  Guy  H'anu.  (A.)  525  pe  leches  gon,  &  lete  Gij  one, 
pat  makeb  wel  michel  mone.      a  1400-50  Alexander  1828 
pen  lete  be  lord  bam  allane  &  went  till  his  fest.  • 

b.  To  abstain  from  interfering  with  or  paying 
attention  to  (a  person  or  thing),  abstain  from  doing 
(an  action).  To  let  well  alone  :  see  \VELL. 

C&97  K.  MLPRKD  Gregory  $  Past,  \.\.\iii.  226  L^t  Sonne 
an  5a;t  ^efeoht  swa;  openlice  sume  hwile.    ?« 1400  Cursor  A/. 
2898  (Fairf.)  Sibbeand  spoused  ^e  lete  an  \Cott.  tak  yee  nan]. 
a  1483  EARL  RIVKKS  Let.  in  Gairdner  Life  Rich.  Ill  (1878)    | 
App.   B.  395  Take  hede  to  the  vice  that  Maundy  makes,    j 
and  loke  yef  the  foundacion  and  the  wallis  be  sufTiciaunt  . . 
than  lete  hym  alone  with  his  worke.     1530  PALSCK.  607/1    i 
Let  that  alone,  laisses  cela.     1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Kpist. 
269  The  corrupt  natures  of  women,  if  they  be  let  alone  to    • 
live  at  Iibertie.     1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  u.  iv.  95  Let  them 
alone  awhile,  and  then  open  the  doore.     1601  —  Twel.  N. 
n.  iii.  145  For  Monsieur  Maluolio,  let  me  alone  with  him. 
1611    BIBLE  2  Kings  xxiii.   18  Let  him  alone;  let  no  man 
move  his  bones.     So  they  let  his  bones  alone.     1667  PICPYS 
Diary  30  Apr.,   So  home  ..  to  my  accounts,  and  finished 
them  ..  they  being  grown  very  intricate,  being  let  alone  for 
two  months.     1711  ADOISON  Specf.  No.  57  P  5,  I  would  . . 
advise  all  my  Female  Readers  . .  to  let  alone  all  Disputes  of 
this  Nature.     1830  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Exerc.  (1842)  I.  293 
Why  not  avoid  all  this,  as  Napoleon  might  have  done,  by    i 
letting  well  alone?     1838  DICKKNS  O.  Twist  v,  Why  don't 
you  let  the  boy  alone?     1884  RILJER  HAGGARD  Daivn  xix, 
He  is  gentle  as  a  Iamb,  if  only  he  is  let  alone.    1886  blanch. 
E.i-ant.  4  Nov.  5/6  It  was  best  to  let  them  alone  to  think 
quietly  over  their  own  position. 

C.    absol. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  2688  Nay,  leue,  lat  ane  \Dubl.  MS. 
lett  be],  a  1592  GRKESE  Geo.  a  Greene  (1599)  E  i  b,  For  his 
other  qualities,  I  let  alone.  1891  H.  JONES  Brotvniiig  as 
Philos.  Tencher  ii.  45  There  is  given  to  men  the  largest 
choice  to  do  or  to  let  alone,  at  every  step  in  life. 

d.  colloq.  in  imper.  :  Let  me  (him,  etc.)  alone 
to  (do  so  and  so)  =  I  (he,  etc.)  may  be  trusted  to 
do,  etc.  Also  const,  for,  fand  in  early  use  ellipt. 


(.•1350  Will.  Palerne  4372  Lete  me  allone,  mi  lef  swete 
frende,  anoie  be  na  more.  [1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton) 
i.  i.  (1859)  2  Lete  me  alone  therfore,  to  do  that  my 
ryght  is;  for  nothing  skilfully  may  lette  me  thetof.]  1601 
SHAHS.  Tivel.  N.  in.  iv.  201  Let  me  alone  for  swearing. 
1681  DRVDEN  .$"/.  Fryar  iv.  48  Let  me  alona  to  accuse  him 
afterwards.  1843  DJCKKNS  Chr.  Carol  iv,  Let  the  char 
woman  alone  to  be  the  first. 

e.  The  imperative  let  alone,  or  the  pros.  pple. 
used  al>so!.j  is  used  colloq.  with  the  sense  '  not  to 
mention  '.     (The  obj.,  whether  sb.  or  clause,   in 
this  use  follows  the  adj.) 

1816  JASK  AUSTEN  Lett  (1884^  II.  26;,  We  shall  have  no 
1'ud  in  the  house  ..for  Charles  himself — let  alone  Henry. 
1843  IfR-  A-  KEMBI.E  Rec.  Later  Life  III.  33  Going  out  of 
town  is  very  agreeable  to  me  on  my  own  account,  letting 
alone  my  rejoicing  for  my  children.  1853  TKKXCH  Pnnerl'S 
98  It  . .  declares  that  honesty,  let  alone  that  it  is  the  right 
thing,  is  also  .  .  the  wisest.  1892  Guardian  20  Jan.  86/1 
It  is  hard  to  get  a  gardtrn-  r  who  can  prune  a  gooseberry- 
bush,  let  alone  raise  a  cucumber. 

f.  ns    sti, ;    now  only   attrih.    in    the  sen^e   ot 
Mais?er-nller*. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear\.  iii.  79  Gon.  Meane  you  to  enioy  him? 
Alb.  The  let  alone  lies  not  in  your  good  will.  1826  Miss 
MMFOHD  tillage  Ser.  n.  (1863)  298  l.y  dint  of  practising 
the  let-alone  system.  1859  SMILKS  Self-Help  xii.  (1860)  325 
The  old  let-alone  proprietors.  1873  1 1.  SITINCKR  Stud. 
Sotiol.  (1882)  351  .Such  a  let-alone  policy  is  eventually 
beneficial. 

19.  Let  loose.  To  liberate,  set  free  ;  now  chiefly, 
a  fierce  animal  or  some  destructive  agency.     Also, 
t  to  relax,  loose  , one's  hold,  control),   slacken  (a 
bridle);  f  to  abandon  (an  opinion),  f  Karoly  intr. 
to  give  way  to. 

1530  I'AI.SGK.  607/2,  I  lot  lose,/t'  wets  an  large.  ..  Lette 
lo^-e  your  bounties,  we  r-ball  i;o  luinte  the  foxe.  1576  KLKM- 
ISG  Pantipl.  Epht.  286  Not  letting  loose  the  bridle  of  Iibertie 
to  his  concupiscence.  1582-8  Hist.  Jantes  VI  (1804)  286 
It  hes  not  bein  the  custome  of  England  to  let  louse  onie 
grip  that  they  haue  hade  of  Scotland  at  ony  tyine.  1597 
T.  UI-:AKI)  Theatre  God'x  Jin/gent.  (1612.)  430  Their  tongues 
are  let  loosse  to  opprobrious  speeches.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp. 
n.  ii.  36,  I  doe  now  let  loo^e  my  opinion.  1611  linu.E  Gen, 
xlix.  21  Kaphtali  is  a  lu'ndc  lei  loo>e.  1646  Sin  T.  IJHOWM; 
Pseud.  /•.'/.  i.  x.  38  (lod  intent'eih  only  tlie  care  of  the 
sf  ecies  or  common  natures,  but  lettetb  loose  the  guard  of 
inclividualls.  1667  Mi  LION  /'.  L.  n.  155  \\'ill  he,  so  wi>e,  let 
loose  at  once  his  ire?  1667  Causes  Decay  Chr.  Piety  i.  PI  If 
we  should  so  far  let  loose  to  speculation,  as  to  forget  our 
experience.  1683  BUKNKT  tr.  M  ore's  Utopia  136  When  their 
Knemies  . .  have  let  themselves  loose  into  an  irregular  Pur 
suit.  1711  AnmsoN  Sped.  No.  123  F  i  He  was  let  loose 
among  the  Woods  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  ride  on  Horse 
back.  1821  LA M»  Elia  Ser.  i.  Old  §  AVic  Silwci master^ 
He  can  no  more  let  his  intellect  loose  in  Society,  than  the 
other  can  his  inclinations.  1836  W.  IKYING  Astoria  II.  43 
I. ike  ^o  many  bedlamites  or  demoniacs  let  loose.  18770. 
GKIKIE  Christ  Ivii.  (1879)  696  Fierce  wrath  will  he  let  loose 
on  this  nation. 

**  with  a  verb  in  the  infinitive. 

20.  Let  toe  (dial.  Ict-a-be  \  f  also  contracted  labeey 
lahbe}. 

a.  To  leave  undisturbed,  not  to  meddle  with  ; 
to  abstain  from  doing  van  action  ;  to  leave  off, 
cease  from  ;  —/et  alone,  iS  b.  *f*  Also  const,  inj. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  57  Let  [HI  bet  uuele  beon.  c  1250  Gen. 
<y  Kx.  3726  LeateS  ben  swilc  wurdes  ref.  a  1300  Cursor  A/. 
20271  Lat  be  weping,  it  helps  noght.  13. .  Ga~f.  <f  Gr.  f\tit. 
1840  Lettez  be  your  bisinesse.  <r  1385  CHAUI:EK  /-.  G.  It'. 
Prol.  475  Lat  be  thyn  arguynge  Ffor  loue  ne  wele  nat  Conn- 
tyrpletyd  be.  (,"1425  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  2070  Take 
therof  the  best  &  let  the  worst  be.  1470-85  WM.QH\  Arthur 
xxi.  iv,  Syr  late  hym  be.  .for  he  is  vnhappy.  1513  DOUGLAS 
sEncis  iv.  vi.  159  With  thi  complayntis  ..  Lat  be  to  vex  me. 
^1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  iii.  i  Luvarls,  lat  be  the 
frennessy  of  luve.  1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  v.  i.  207  Soft 
you,  let  me  be,  plucke  vp  my  heart,  and  be  sad.  1641 
MILTON  Animadv.  Wks.  1738  I.  10  Let  be  your  prayer,  a?-k 
not  Impossibilities.  1700  DRYDEN  Theod,  fy  Hon.  287 
'Back  on  your  lives!  let  be',  said  he,  'my  prey'.  i8zz 
SHELLEY  t*'anst  \\.  383  Let  it  be  . .  pass  on.  1884  W,  C. 
SMITH  KUdrostan  75,  I  do  not  understand  Why  you  should 
harp  on  Ina.  Let  her  be.  1896  A.  E.  HOUSMAN  Shropsh. 
Lad  xxx\vt  Oh,  sick  I  am  to  see  you,  will  you  never  let 
me  be? 

"t*  b.  To  ctase  to  speak  of;  nlso  /;//;'.  Const,  of. 

ci205  LAY.  30455  Lette  we  nu  beon  Cadwaftlan  and  ga  we 
to  Kdwine  a^an.     c  1430  Syr  Try  am.  127  Of  the  queue  let 
we  bee. 
C.  absol. 

c  1000  Sa.v.  Lecchd.  II.  206  L^t  beon  ealne  da;?;-  «  1250 
On<t  c*j-  Night.  1735  Lateb  beo  and  beob  isome.  c  1320 
Seiiyn  Sag.  (W.)  1757  Lat  ben,  moder,  for  hit  is  nede.  c  1386 
CHAUCKR  V'*m£  7',  619  Lat  be  quod  he,  it  shal  nat  be.  1450- 
80  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  18  God  saiih  him  silf ..  'lete  be,  lete 
be,  for  in  me  is  the  vengeaunce,  and  y  sballe  quyte  it'. 
c  1475  Rauf  C  oil-car  Z^T,  '  Lat  be,  God  forbid  ',  the  Cotl^ear 
said.  1526  TIN  DALE  Matt,  xxvii.  49  Other  sayde  let  be  : 
let  vs  se  whyther  Helias  wyll  come  and  delyver  hym.  1606 
SHAKS.  Ant.  $  Cl.  iv.  iv.  6  Ah  let  be,  let  be,  thou  art  The 
Armourer  of  my  heart.  1651  CLEVELAND  P0Citut  S  if, -Cap 
ii,  She  replies,  good  Sir,  La-bee,  If  ever  I  have  a  man, 
Square-cap  for  mee.  1746  E.tmoor  Scolding  306  (E.  D. 
S.)  Labbe,  labbe,  Soze,  labbe.  ..  Gi'  o'er,  gt  o'er.  1847 
TENNYSON  Princess  vn.  338,  I  waste  my  heart  in  signs:  let 
be.  1884  CHILD  Battads  L  322/2  When  Thomas  is  about 
to  pull  fruit ..  the  elf  bids  htm  let  be.  1891  Athenxinn 
21  Feb.  242/2  The  good  old  doctrine  of  Let  Be. 
d.  =  let  alone,  1 8  e.  Chiefly  Sc. 

1600  J.  MELVILL  Diary  (Wodrow  Soc.)  246  He  could 
skarse  sitt,  to  let  be  stand  on  his  feet,  a  1653  BINNING 
Sernt.  (17431  619  These  baser  things  are  not  worthy  of  an 
immortal  spirit,  let  be  a  spirit  who  is  a  partaker  of  a  divine 
nature.  1683  DK.  HAMILTON  Q  June  in  Napier  Dundu 


LET. 

(1859)  I.  n.  333  They  would  scarce  give  me  civil  answers, 
let  be  to  confess  a  word.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xxxix,  She  . . 
speaks  as  if  she  were  a  prent  book, — let  a-be  an  auld  fisher's 
wife.  1828  MOIR  Mansie  IVauch  Prelim,  p.  vii,  Let-a-be 
this  plain  truth,  another  point  of  argument  is  [etc.]. 

21.  Let  fall. 

f  a.  To  put  (clothing)  on  a  person.   Obs. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  4655  |>e  kyng  . .  did  on  ioseph  hand  be    I 
ring  ;  And  clahtyng  on  h;:n  lette  he  fall. 

b.  To  lower  (a  bridge,  a  portcullis,  a  veil) ;  '• 
Naut.  to  'drop*  an  anchor;  also  (see  quut.  1867). 
<  1500  Melusiiie  xxvi.  252  Clerevauld . .  lete  fall  the  bridge. 
1508  DUNBAR  Gold.  Targe  139  Than  ladyes  fair  lete  fall 
thair  mantillU  grene.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (1858)  II. 
13  Tha.  .Drew  draw  briggis,  and  lute  portcu^eis  fall.  1594 
[see  FALL  -v.  4].  1617  CAI-T.  SMITH  Seaman  s  Gram.  ix.  38 
Let  fall  your  fore-saile.  1638  SIR  T.  HKRBKKT  Trav.  (ed.  2) 
12  We  let  fall  our  Anchor.  1784  Cow  PER  Task  iv.  248  In 
letting  fall  the  curtain  of  repose  On  bird  and  beast.  1867 
SMYTH  bat  far*  s  Word-bk.,  Let  fall!  The  order  to  drop 
a  sail  loosed  from  its  gaskets,  in  order  to  set  it. 

C.  f  To  allow  (one's  anger)  to  abate  (obs.}  ;  to  -. 
allow  to  lapse,  proceed  no  further  with,  'drop'  (a  i 
business).  ?  Obs. 

c  1430  Syr  Gent-r.  (Roxb.)  3238  His  angre  somdele  lete  he 
fall.  1594  O.  U.  Questions  Profit.  Concerning*  31  b,  It 
seemed  better  vnto  him  to  let  fall  his  reuenge.  1621 
KI.SING  Debates  Ho.  Lords  ( Camden  1  70  They  lett  the 
buissiness  of  Flood  be  lett  fallen,  and  they  to  proceed  no 
further  in  yt.  1677  YAKRASTON  I: 'ng.  Imfirov.  66  Some  pro 
gress  was  made  in  the  work,  but  within  a  small  while  after  , 
the  Act  passed  it  was  let  fall  again.  1602  R.  L'KSTRANGI: 
yosephns  v.  i.  11733)  102  Having  lost  their  Labour  with 
out  making  any  Discovery,  they  let  the  Kiisiness  fall,  a  1715 
HURNET  (htm  Time  (1724)  I.  455  Seimour's  election  was 
let  fall :  Hut  the  point  was  settled,  that  the  right  of  elect 
ing  was  in  the  House,  and  that  the  confirmation  [by  the  , 
King]  was  a  thing  of  course. 

td.  To  lower  (a  price).   Obs.  rare"1. 
c  1475  RaitfCoilyar  833  Sa  laith  thay  war  . .  to  lat  thair 
price  fall. 

e.  To  'drop',  utter  (a  word,  a  hint),  esp.  care- 
les-dy  or  inadvertently. 

1586  A.  DAY  F.n°.  Secretary  n.  (1625)  51  The  least  word 
.  .that  you  let  fall  out  of  your  overflowing  venemous  mouthes. 
1676  DRYDMN  Anreng-z.  n.  i.  27  My  grief  let  unbecoming 
speeches  fall.  1710  STKRLE  &  ADDISOH  Tatler  No.  256  P  4 
Some  Expressions  which  the  Welshman  let  fall  in  asserting 
the  Antiquity  of  his  Family.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist,  En*.  \. 
II.  627  H.  F,  let  fall  some  expressions  which  [etc.].  1890 
LippincotCs  Mag.  Mar.  412  Vague  hints  ..  let  fall  by  the 
dying  officer. 

f.  To  shed  (tears'). 

1816  SCOTT  Jo<.k  of  Hazel. lean,  But  aye  she  loot  the  tears 
down  fa'  For  Jock  of  Ha/cldean.     i8az  HAZLITT   Tal'lc-t. 
1  [.  ii.  20  He.  .lets  fall  some  drops  of  natural  pity  over  hap-    i 
less  infirmity. 

g.  Of  a  solution,  etc. :  To  deposit. 

1838  T.  THOMSON  Client.  Org.  Bodies  688  On  cooling  it    ' 
lets  fall  a  yellow  matter  similar  to  wax. 

h.  Geom.  To  draw  (a  perpendicular)  to  a  line 
from  a  point  outside  it.  Const,  on,  upon. 

1667  [see  FALL  ?•.  4].  1774  M.  MACKENZIE  Maritime 
Snrv.  14  Find  its  Latitude,  by  letting  fall  the  Perpendicular 
.S"^  on  the  true  Meridian  drawn  through  A'.  1825  J. 
NICHOLSON  Opcrat.  Mechanic  9  The  length  of  perpendicu 
lars  let  fall  upon  the  lines  of  direction. 

Let  fly  :    see  FLY  z'.1  10. 

22.  Let  go. 

a.  trans.  To  allow  to  escape ;  to  set  at  liberty ; 
to  lose  one's  hold  of;    to  relax  (one's  hold) ;    to 
drop  (an  anchor). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  16330  J>e  pouste  es  nun  to  spill  or  latte 
ga?    c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  ii.  (Pauliis)  173  Nero  ..  bane 
leit  paule  a  quhill  ga.     c  1384  CHAUCKR  //.  Faint-  n.  443  He 
. .  lat  the  reynes  gon  Of  Ins  hors.    c  1440  York  A/yst.  xx\ii. 
254  What,  wolde  \x>u  bat  we  lete  hym  ga?     1530  PALSGR.     i 
607/2   Let  go  your  cnpe^tan,  and  some   be   lyke  to   have    , 
a  knocke.      1581  Act  23  Eliz.  c.   10  §  4  So  as  they  . .  do 
presently*  loose  and  let  goc  everye  Feasaunte  and  Partridge 
so  taken.    1591  SHAKS.  TWO  Gent.  v.  iv.  60  Ruffian  :  let  goe    I 
that   rude   vnciuill    touch.     1629  KAKLE  Microcosm,   Ixvi.     I 
(Arb.)   90  He.,  will  not  let  the   least  hold  goe,  for  feare     ! 
of    losing   you.      1665     SIR     T.     HKRURKT     Trav.    (1677)     ! 
150  Letting   go  their  hold    they  were    killed  by  the  fall. 
1704  NKWTOS  Optics  in.  (1721)  356  A  Solution  of  Mercury    I 
in  Aqua  for  in  be'in  .j  poured   upon    Iron,  Copper,  Tin  or    | 
Lead,  dissolves  the  Metal,  and  lets  go  the  Mercury.     1727 
BOYKR  Fr.  Diet.  s.v.  Got  To  let  go  the  Anchor.     1807'!. 
THOMSON  Client,  (ed.  3)   II.  214  The  oxygen  of  the  acid 
combines  witli  the  carbon  . .  and  at  the  same  time  lets  no 
a  quantity  of  caloric.     1849  Tail's  Mag.  XVI.  308/1  The 
Dauphin  let  go  his  father's  hand.     1850  /bid.  XVII.  26/1 
He  requested  the  pipe-seller  to  let  go  his  bold.    1894  CI.AKK 
RUSSELL  in  My  First  Bk.  34  A  big  ship  ..  let  go  her  anchor 
in  the  Downs. 

b.  intr.    =to  let  go  one's  hold.     Const,  of. 

c  14*0  Anturs  of  Art  h.  470  (Douce  MS.)  '  Let  go',  quod 
sir  Gawayne,  'god  stond  with  |>e  ri^te  ! '  1605  SHAKS.  Lear 
iv.  vi.  241  Let  go  Slaue,  or  thou  dy'st.  171*  J.  JAMKS  tr. 
Le  Blond's  Gardening  174  A  Spring  that  lets  go  imme 
diately,  and  shuts  the  Mouth  of  the  Trap.  1851  THACKERAY 
E,ng.  Humourists^  Steele  (iBs^l  112  Hill  let  go  of  his  prey 
sulkily.  1889  Spectator  9  Mar.,  If  once  the  heart  lets  go 
of  the  faith  to  which  it  used  to  cling. 

c.  To  dismiss  from  one's  thoughts  ;  to  abandon, 
give  up ;  to  cease  to  attend  to  or  control. 

1535  COVERDALE  i  Sain.  ii.  3  Let  go  youre  greate  boost inge 
of  bye  thynges.  1550  CROWLEY  I'.pigr.  no  Such,  .do  turne 
into  the  alehouse, and  let  the  church  go.  1594  MARLOWE  & 
NASHE  Dido  v.  ii.  G  2,  larbus,  talke  not  of  ^Eneas,  Let 
him  goe.  a  1600  HOOKEK  Eccl.  Pol.  vn.  ii.  §  3  To  let  go  the 
name,  and  come  to  the  very  nature  of  that  thing  which 
is  thereby  signified.  1666  PEPVS  Diary  22  July,  1  finding 
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that  accounts  but  a  little  let  go  can  never  be  put  in  order 
by  strangers.  1868  TENNYSON  Lmr?tms  113  Letting  his 
own  life  go.  1878  Scrilmer's  Mag.  XV.  859/1  Do  only 
what  is  imperative  and  let  the  rest  go.  1886  SIR  K.  POL- 
LOCK  Oxford  Led.  etc.  iv.  (1890)  107  Let  go  nothing  that 
becomes  a  man  of  bodily  or  of  mental  excellence. 

t  d.  To  fire  off  (ordnance),  discharge  (missiles), 
r  1500  Three  Kings'  Sons  45  All  suche  ordenaunce  as  they 
had  they  lete  go  at  ones.  1580  SIDNEY  Ps.  vn.  xii,  Thou. . 
ready  art  tolett  thyne  arrowes  go.  a  1670  SI-ALDINC  Tronb. 
Chas.  I  (Bannatyne  Club)  I.  109  Ane  sudden  fray  . .  throw 
occasion  of  ane  shot  rakelesslie  lettin  go. 

e.  To  cease  to  restrain  ;    to  nllow  to   take  its 
course  unchecked.     To  If  I  oneself  go  \    in  recent 
use.  to  give  free  vent  to  one's  enthusiasm. 

1526  '1 'IN DALE  Acts  xxvii.  15  When  the  shippe  was  caught, 
and  coulde  not  resist  the  wynde,  we  lett  her  goo  and  drave 
with  the  wedder.  1535  COVKRDALE  y&b\\.  9  That  he  wolde 
let  his  honde  go,  and  new  me  downe.  itoy>  Spectator  \  Nov., 
Once,  and  once  only,  does  he  let  himself  '  go ',  and  then  not 
till  he  has  threatened  to  throw  down  his  pen.  1893  National 
Observer  i  Apr.  488/2  The  multitude  is  taking  its  pleasure, 
is  letting  itself  go. 

f.  as  sb.  An  act  of  letting  go. 

1631  T.  POWKLL  Tom  All  Trades  31  Shipping  Is  subject 
ever,  at  the  let  goe,  to  bee  stayed.  1702  in  iith  Rep.  Hist. 
RISS.  Con;m.  App.  in.  7  [A  dog  match]  for  a  Guinea  each 
Dog,  five  let-goal  out  of  hand,  . .  which  goes  fairest  and 
furthest  in  wins  all.  1883  CHOLMONUF.LKY-PENNELL  Fishing 
84  Catastrophes,  .averted  only  by  an  ignominious  let-goof 
the  gaff. 

t  23.  Let  pass.  Obs.  as  a.  combination  ;  teitolet 
(a  person  or  thing")  passt  see  PASS  v.  trans.  To 
let  slip,  miss  (an  opportunity) ;  to  pass  by,  neglect ; 
to  discontinue  (a  practice). 

1530  PALSGR.  608/1,  I  lette  passe  a  thyng,  I  let  it  go,  or 
passe  on.  1537  tr.  Latiincrs  Serin,  bcf.  Convocation, 
A  viij  b,  I  lette  passe  to  speake  of  moche  other  suche 
lyke  countrefayte  doctrine.  1577  HANMKK  Ane.  Eccl.  Hist. 
11619!  303  Although  he  let  passe  the  vnsatiable  tyrannic 
practised  in  the  time  of  Diocletian,  yet  ceassed  he  not 
altogether  from  persecuting.  1598  GBBNBwBY  Tacitus'  Ann, 
n.  xvtii.  (1622)  59  Letting  pas-.e  the  Hands  [to]  take  wide 
and  open  sea.  1648  Hamilton  Facers  (Camden)  164  That 
a  people  so  wise.. can  let  passe  ane  opertunitie  of  so  much 
credit  and  interest.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  ix.  479  Let  me  not 
let  pass  Occasion  which  now  smiles.  1671  —  /'.  A*,  n.  233, 
I  shall  let  pass  No  advantage. 

24.  Let  run.     Naut.  (See  cjuot.  1867.) 

1748  Anson's  I'ay,  n.  iv.  163  Having  let  run  their  sheets 
and  halyards.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780),  Faire 
courirt..\.Q  let  run,  or  over-haul  any  rope.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor  s  Word-bk.^  Let  run,  or  let  go  by  ike  run,  cast  off  at 
once. 

25.  Let  slip.     (See  also  SLIP  v.} 

a.  trans.  To  unfasten  what  is  tied;  to  loose  (a 
knot).  rtQbs. 

!526TiNOAi.E  Litke  v.  4  Car); vs  in  to  the  depe  and  lett 
slippe  thy  nett  to  make  a  draught.  1530  PALSCR.  608/1, 
I  lette  slyppe  a  tliyng  that  is  tyed  fast. 

b.  To  liberate,  loose  (a  hound)  from  the  leash 
in  order  to  begin  the  chase.     Also  absol. 

1530  PALSGR.  608 /i,  I  let  slyppe,  as  a  hunter  dothe  his 
grayhoundes  out  of  hisleashe.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  /K,  i.  i. 
278  Before  the  game's  afoot,  thou  still  let'st  slip.  1601  —  Jitl. 
C.  in.  ii.  273  Cry  hauocke,  and  let  slip  the  Dogges  of  Warre. 
1688  K.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  186/2  Let  slip  the  Grey-hound. 
[1855  MACAU  LAY  Hist.  Eng.  xx.  IV.  517  The  cry.  .was  that 
Nottingham  had  kept  his  bloodhounds  in  the  leash,  but  that 
Trenchard  bad  let  them  slip.] 

c.  To  allow  to  escape  through  carelessness  ;  to 
miss  (an  opportunity). 

1550  CROWLEY  Last  Trump.  882  Take  hede  by  time,  let 
not  slyppe  this  occasion.  1611  UIULE  Heb.  ii.  i  We  ought 
to  giue  the  more  earnest  heede  to  the  things  which  we 
haue  beard,  lest  at  any  time  we  should  let  them  slip.  1634 
MILTON  Counts  743  If  you  let  slip  time.  1730  BKRKELKY 
Let.  Wks.  1*871  IV.  176,  I  would  not  let  slip  the  oppor 
tunity  of  returning  you  an  answer.  1776  PAINE  Com.  Sense 
(1791)  6r  Most  nations  have  let  slip  the  opportunity. 
***  With  adverbs. 

f  26.  Let  abroad.  To  allow  to  go  abroad  ;  to 
permit  or  cause  to  '  get  about '.  Obs. 

1633  P.  FLKTCHER  Purple  Isl.  Ep.  Ded.,  In  letting  them 
abroad  I  desire  onely  totestifie  [etc.].  17*7  POPI-:,  etc.,  Art  of 
Sinking  76  Small  beer  . .  is  . .  vapid  and  insipid,  if  left  at 
large  and  let  abroad. 

•f-  27.  Let  away.      Obs. 

a.  To  allow  to  go  away,  permit  to  depart. 

n. .  O.E.Chron.an.  ion  (Laud  MS.)^lmEer  abbot  hi  la:tan 
awe^.  a  1300  Cursor  Af.  5858  Ne  i  ne  wil  lat  be  folk  a-wai. 
Ibid.  6217  Quat  ha  we  don,  M  we  let  bus  |ns  folk  await 
1826  MOORE  in  Mem.  (1854)  V.  37  [I]  consented  on  condition 
of  being  let  away  early  to  my  mother. 

b.  (a)  To  omit;  to  drop  (a  letter  in  a  word). 
(£)  To  put  away  or  aside ;  to  have  done  with. 

a  1000  in  Thorpe  Dipl.  sEvi  Sax.  289  Da  let  he  tone  ab 
awe^.  cxooo  /KLFRIC  i  train,  xxviii.  (Z.)i74  Das  ooVe  l;eiab 
Sone  n  awes  on  sopinum.  a  1150  Owl  &  Night.  177  Lete 
we  a  wei  beos  cheste.  c  1*75  Moral  Ode  344  (Jesus  MS.) 
peos  leteb  awei  al  heore  wil,  for  godes  hestes  to  fulle. 

f28.  Let  by.  Sc.    ^let  alone  18  e. 

'577  LOCHLEVEN  to  Morton  in  Robertson  Hist.  Scot.  App. 
72  Your  own  particulars  [-personal  friendsj  are  not  con 
tented  lat  by  the  rest. 

29.   Let  down. 

a.  To  lower  (a  drawbridge,  portcullis,  steps  of 
a  carriage,  etc.)  ;  in  restricted  sense,  to  cause  or 
allow  to  descend  by  gradual  motion  or  short  stages. 
Also  occas.  intr.  for  passive. 

1154  O.K.  Chrott.  an.  1140  (Laud  MS.)  Me  Uet  hire  dun 
on  niht  of  be  tur  mid  rapes,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  19844 


LET. 

1  A  mikel  linnen  clath  four  squar  Laten  dun.  .1450  LONE- 
LICH  Grail  xxxvi.  367  So  wenten  they  Into  the  towr  ..  and 

i     leten  hym  down  ful  Sofielye.     c  1470  HENKY  U'tillaci1  i.  90 

|     Leit  breggis  doun,  and  portcules  thai  drew.     1530  PALSCF. 

,  607/1  Come  let  me  downe  from  my  horse.  1539  TONSTALL 
Serm.  J'alw  Sitnd.  (18231  55  A  vysion  of  a  shete  latten 

:  downe  from  heauen.  1662  J.  DA  VIES  tr.  Olearins'  Voy. 
Ambon,  35  7  hey  would  have  let  down  the  Anchor.  1664 

I    EVELYN  AW.   Hort.  in  Sylra,  etc.  (1729*  207  Letting  the 

|  Tree  down  into  a  Pit  of  four  or  five  Foot  Depth.  1737 
tr.  Le  CoiiitSt  Mem.  fy  Rein.  China  i.  12  We  were  let  down 
into  the  horn.  1819  SHELLEY  Cenci  iv.  iii.  59  The  draw 
bridge  is  let  down.  1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge  liii,  A 
passing  carriage  stopped,  and  a  lady's  hand  let  down  the 
glass.  1844  —  Mart.  Chuz.  liii,  Draymen  letting  down 
big  butts  of  beer  into  a  cellar.  1853  LYTTON  My  N&teli. 
xii,  Lights  were  brought  in,  ihe  curtains  let  down.  1864 
MRS.  H.  WOOD  Trwlyn  //old  I.  313  A  large  l>oard  or  table 
which  would  put  up  or  let  down  at  will.  1881  HKSANT  & 
RICE  Cliafl.  of  Fie et  I.  89  Throwing  the  door  wide  open 
with  a  fling,  and  letting  down  the  steps. 
fig'  *6S9  Gentl.  Calling  i.  (1679)  6  We  can  let  down  our 
thoughts  but  one  step  lower,  and  that  is  into  the  bottom- 

•    less  pit. 

b.  To  lower  in  position,  intensity,  strength,  or 

I.  t  value;  to  depress;   to  abase,  humble.     Also,  to 

j   disappoint. 

1486-1504   Let.   in   Denton   Eng.  in  \$th  c.  (1888)  318 

,  note  D,  YfFye  suld  support  a  synglere  man  to  dry  tie  yowr 
tenants  owt  and  lett  downe  yowre  tenandres  [i.e.  tenan 
tries!  as  they  doo.  1681  DRVDEN  S6.  Fryar  v.  ii.  74  Every 
slackn'd  fiber  drops  its  hold,  Like  Nature  letting  down  the 
Springs  of  Life.  1747  CHKSTERF.  Lett.  (1792)  I.  cxxviii.  -343 
Nothing  in  the  world  lets  down  a  character  more  than  that 
wron^  turn.  111791  WESLEY  Sertn.  Ixii.  15  Wks.  1811  IX. 

i     161   He  lets  himself  down   to  our  capacity.     1705  BURKE 

!    Let.  to  IV.  Elliot  Wks.  VII.  348  When   I   found  that  the 

,  great  advocate,  Mr.  Er^kine,  condescended  to  resort  to 
these  bumper  toasts. .  I  was  rather  let  down  a  little.  1798 
MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  (1846)  VI.  162  Poor  M.  de  Nar- 
bonne  !  how  will  he  be  shocked  and  let  down  !  1800  MRS. 
HERVEY  Alourtray  Fnm.  1. 149  This  cold  laconic  note,  that, 
at  once,  let  down  all  Emma's  hopes  of  surprising  her  friend 
agreeably.  183*  Examiner  790/1  Nothing  lets  down  a 
smart  hit  so  lamentably  as  a  hitching  verse  or  hobbling 
rhyme.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xviii.  IV.  187  He  was 
.  .gently  let  down  from  his  high  position. 
t  C.  To  reduce  (overfed  beef  or  mutton)  by 

i    bleeding  the  animal  before  it  is  killed.  Sc.  Obs. 

1555  Bnrgli  Rec*  Peebles  (1872)  215  That  all  flescheourls 
bring  thair  flesche  to  the  mercat  croce.  .and  that  thai  blaw 
nane  thairof,  nor  yit  let  it  doune.  1574  Bnrgli  Kec.  Glasgow 

'•    (1876'  I.  26  That  thair  be  na  muttoun  scoiiit  on  the  buk.. 

1    nor  yit  lattin  doun  before  [i.e.  bled  at  the  bieast]. 

d.  techn.  (a]   To  lower  the  temper  of  (metal). 
i    (b}  See  quot.  1886. 

1677  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  57  If  your  Steel  be  too  hard. . 
you  must  let  it  down  (as  Smiths  say)  that  i<,  make  it 
softer,  by  Tempering  it.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  Letting- 
dinvn^  the  process  of  lowering  the  temper  of  a  steel  tool  or 
spring  which  [etc.].  1886  W.  A.  HARRIS  Techn.  Diet.  Fire 
/nsur.,  s.  v..  Shellac  and  other  resins,  and  similar  sub 
stances,  are  said  to  be  'let-down  '  when  they  are,  by  mean-, 
of  spirit-solvents,  reduced  or  dissolved  ready  for  use.  The 
solvent  itself  is  also  known  as  '  let-down  '. 

e.  To  be  let  down  :  (of  the  claws  of  a  hound)  t^) 
be  in  contact  with  the  ground.    Also,  the  sinew  of 
a  horse,  =  *to  be  broken  down'  (see  HHEAK  v.  .sod). 

1684  Land.  Gtiz.  No.  1987/4  She  is  a  pretty  large  Hound, 
very  handsome,  all  her  Claws  are  let  down  of  one  of  her  fore 
feet.  1737  BKACKEN  Farriery  Impr.  (1749)  I.  338  If  the 

1  Horse  be,  what  the  Jockies  call,  let  down  in  the  Sinew., 
such  a  Horse  can  never  be  made  so  strong  in  that  I'art, 

\    but  a  hard  Course,  or  Running  a  Race  upon  "hard  Ground, 

\  will  let  him  down  again.  Ibid.  (1757)  II.  271  When  a  Horse 
.  .is  quite  let  down  (as  the  Jockeys  call  it)  the  Tendon  is 

,    quite  broken. 

f.  To  be  well  let  down  in  the  girth  :  (of  a  horse, 
,    a'so  of  a  hound)  to  be  'deep*  in  the  girth. 

1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Impr.  (1757)  II.  122  When  a 
j  Hor^e  is  well  let  down  in  the  Girih,  he  is  a  good-winded 
i  Nag. ..  He  was  a  Round  barrell'd  Horse,  and  did  not  look 
|  much  let  down  in  the  Girth. 

g.  To  let  (a  person)  down  gently  or  softly,  to 
treat  considerately  so  as  to  spare  (his)  self-respect. 

i   colloq. 

1834  M.  SCOTT  Cruise  Midge  xvi.  (1842)  313  By  way  of 
!  letting  him  down  gently,  I  said  nothing.  1843  H.  GAVIN 
Feigned  ff  Fictit.  Dis.  32  It  is  always  a  prudent  measure  to 
afford  a  malingerer  an  opportunity  of  giving  in  . .  or  in  the 
language  of  the  hospital,  to  let  him  softly  down.  1883 
F.  M.  CRAWFORD  Dr.  Claudius  vi,  She  would  let  him  down 
easily,  so  to  speak,  that  there  might  be  no  over-tender 
recollections  on  his  part. 

h.  Of  cows:  To  yield  (milk),  dial. 

1863  MRS.  GASKKLL  Sylvias  L.  xv,  She's  a  bonny  las-;, 
she  is;  let  down  her  milk,  there's  a  pretty  !  1881  J.  P. 
SHELDON  Dairy  Fanning  56/1  AH  cows  will  not  let  down 
their  milk  to  strangers. 

t  i.  intr.  To  deliver  a  blow  at.   Obs. 

1640  tr.  Verdcrjs  Row.  of  Rout.  UL2i9Taking  biscurtelas 
in  both  his  hands,  he  let  down  at  Kozalmond  with  such  force 
that  [etc.]. 

j.  as  sb.  An  act  or  instance  of  (  letting  down  : 
(a)  a  drawback,  incident  disadvantage ;  (£)  a 
come-down,  a  ( drop'  in  circumstances ;  (c)  a 
disappointment,  slang. 

1768  Woman  of  Honor  I.  235,  I  met  with  such  a  let-down. 
1840  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Exerc.  (1842)  V.  14  The  let-down  to 


the  '  cottage  and  cow  system',  has  always 

been,  that  [etc.].     1861  Times  17  Sept.,  Here  comes  another 


what  is  known  as  the  ' 


1  let-down  ',  really  worse  than  any  before.  1866  Lond.  Misc. 
3  Mar.  57  (Farmer),  I  don't  think  _that's  no  little  let-down 
for  a  cove  as  has  been  tip-topper  in  his  time.  1894  'J.  S. 
WINTER'  Red-Coats^  Atnyatfs  Child  Fr.\,  It  would  be 


LET. 

hard  to  say  positively  that  any  trace  of  a  disappointment — 
what  Arlington  called  a  'let-down'— maiked  his  pleasant 
fresh  face. 

f30.  Let  forth,  a.  To  allow  to  pass  forth  or 
out;  to  give  passage  to.  b.  (See  quot.  1573).  Obs. 

1535  STKWAHT  Cron.  Scot.  (1858)  II.  598  Neuir  ane  of 
thame  he  wald  lat  furth  by.  1573  UARET  Atv.  L  292  '1  o 
Let  forth,  or  make  a  leasse  of  a  piece  of  land, /&>•<«  locitare 
aeellum  Ter.  a  1578  LINUESAY  (I'itscottie)  Chron.  Scot. 
(S.  T.  S.)  I.  26  Schir  James  and  his  brother  were  lattin 
furth  at  the  request  of  the  chancellar.  1590  SHAKS.  Alitis. 
iV.  v.  i.  388  The  graues,  all  gaping  wide,  Euery  one  lets 
forth  his  spright.  1593  —  Liter.  1029  To  let  forth  my  fowle 
defiled  blood.  1626  UACON  Syfoa  §  464  Pricking  vines, 
or  other  trees,  .and  thereby  letting  forth  gum  or  tears.  1667 
MILTON  /'.  L.  vn.  207  Heav'n  op'nd  wide  Her  ever  during 
Gates,  .to  let  forth  The  King  of  Glorie. 

31.  Let  in. 

a.  To  admit,  give  admittance  to  (a  person\  esp.    \ 
into  a  dwelling-house;  to  open  the  door  of  a  house 
to ;  hence  reft,  to  enter  the  house  where  one  lives, 
usually  by  means  of  a  latch-key. 

'iooo  ./ELFRIC  Hotn.   II.  382  Petrus  cnucode  ob  5,-et  hi    , 
hine  inne  leton.    (11240  Sawlcs  ll'arde  in  Cott.  Horn.  257    j 
Let  him  in  sei5  wit  3ef  godd  wule  he  bringeS  us  gleade    I 
tidinges.    a  1300  Cursor  J/.  18096  Hell  . .  open  up  bin  yates    j 
wide,   Lete  in   be  king,  wit-vten  bide.     ?«i366  CHAUCER    | 
Rom.  Rose  700  She  the  dore  of  that  gardyn  liadde  opened, 
and  me  leten  in.     c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  ii.  6  Seth  went 
forth  to  Paradys;  hot  the  aungel  wald  nojt  late  him  in. 
14*3  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  cxxv,  The  maister  portare.  .frely  lete 
vs  in,  vnquesiionate.     1509  HAWKS  Past.  Pleas,  iv.  (1'eivy 
Soc.)  21  At  the  chambre  in  ryght  ryche  araye  We  were  let 
in.     a  1550  Freins  ofBerwik  154  in  D  unbar  s  I*oe»ts  1 1893) 
200  Hisltnok  scho  tend,  and  did  so  him   in    lett.     1603 
SHAKS.  Ali-as./or  M.  iv.  ii.  94  There  he  must  stay  vntil  the    '  ^ 
Officer  Arise  to  let  him  in.     1667  MILTON  P.  L.  \\\.  566    t 
Open,  ye  everlasting  Gates.. let  in  The  great  Creator  from 
his  work  returnd  Magniticent.     1709  STFELE  Tatlcr  No.  45 
P  i,  I  was  let  in  at  the  Hack-Gate  of  a  lovely  House.     1724 
RAMSAY  Tca-t.  Misc.  (1733)  II.  134  And  now  she  thanks  the 
happy  time  That  e'er  she  loot  me  in.    ci8i5  JANE  AUSTEN 
f'trsuas.  11833)  II.  ix.  38^  Nurse  Rooke  ..  was  delighted  to 
be  in  the  way  to  let  you  in.    1889  J.  K.  JEROME  Three  Men 
in  Boat  167  George  went  home  again,  musing  as  he  walked 
along,  and  let  himself  in.     1891  NAT.  GOULD  Double  Event 
74,  1  have  a  latch-key,  and  I  let  myself  in. 

b.  To  give  entrance   or  admittance  to    (light, 
water,  air,  etc.).     Also  transf.  andyf". 

1558  BP.  WATSON  Seven  Sncrani.  xviii.  112  So  wee  maye 
lette  in  shame  into  oure  soule.    1577  H.  GOOCJE  HereshacH's 
Hiiib.  (1586'  44  The  water  may  be  let  in  by  Trenches  when     , 
you  lyst.      1650  JEK.  TAYLOR  Holy  Living  ii.  §  6  (1686)    j 
134  The  more  tender  our  spirits  are  made  by  Religion,  th^ 
more  easie  we  are  to  let  in  grief  if  the  cause  be  innocent.    • 
1685    WALLER    Divine   Poems,   Last    I'erses,    The    Soul's 
dark   Cottage,   batter'd  and  decay'd,   Lets   in  new   Light 
thro'  chinks  that  time  has  made.     1697  VANRKUGH  SEs<>P 
v.  62  A  Womans  Heart's  to  be  enter  d  forty  ways.  ..  An 
Essenc'd   Peruke,  and   a  Sweet    Handkerchief;    let's   you 
in  at  her  Nose.     1705  STANHOPE  Paraphr.  \.  221  Though    , 
God  do  not  let  in  Heaven  upon  us.     1710  STEELE  Taller 
No.  203  p  8  A  sashed  Roof,  which  lets  in  the  Sun  at  all 
Times,     \yifi  A  man's  k'oy.  \.  viii.  78  She  let  in  the  water 
at  every  seam.     1819  CRABDE  T.  of  Hall  xvi,  And  fears  of    , 
sinning  let  in  thoughts  of  sin.     1848  CI.OUGH  Bo t hie  ix.  96    > 
Half-awake  servant-maids.  .Ietting-in  the  air  by  the  door 
way.    1871  R.  H.  HUTTON  Ess.  (1877)  I.  ii  Skylights  opened 
to  let  in  upon  human  nature  an  infinite  dawn  from  above. 

C.  To  insert  into  the  surface  or  substance  of  a 
thing  ;  see  also  quot.  1867.  (Cf.  let  into,  n  b.) 

1575-6  in  Swayne  Churchw.  Ace.  Sarutn  (18961  289  White 
the  mason  lettinge  in  the  boltes  above  the  quier  dore  6<f.    I 
1663  H.  POWER  Rxper.  Philos.  97  A  Lead  Pipe,  .into  which    | 
at  the  top  was  let  in  a  short  neck'd  weather- glass  or  bolt  -head. 
1711  W.  SUTHERLAND  Shipbmld.  Assist.  26  Let  in  all  the    , 
Half-timbers,  and  then  get  in  your  Kelson.     1867  SMYTH     i 
Sailor's  Word'bk.,  To  let  in,  to  fix  or  fit  a  diminished  part    • 
of  one   plank   or  piece  of  timber  into  a  score  formed   in 
another  to  receive  it,  as  the  ends  of  the  cartings  into  the 
beams. 

d.  To  make  a  way  for  something  to  happen  ;  to    I 
give  rise  to.   Obs.  or  arch. 

1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  in.  v.  §  19  They  pleaded  also  that    ] 
the  Churlishnesse  of  the  Porter  let  in  this  sad  Accident,     | 
increased  by  the  Indiscretion  of  those  in  his  own  Family,    i 
1818  CRUISE  Digest  led.  2)  V.  502  The  bar  or  extinguish-    | 
ment  of  both,  by  the  recovery  . .  lets  in  the  reversion  in  fee 
after   both.     1893  SIR  J.  W.  CHITTY  in  Law  Times  Rep. 
LXVIII.  430/1   It  would  ..  Itt  in  all  the  mischief  against 
which  the  statute  was  intended  to  guard. 

e.  Of  ice,  etc. :  To  give  way  and  allow  (a  person) 
to  fall  through  into  th^  water.    Hence  fig.  (colloq.) 
To  involve  in  loss  or  difficulty  by  fraud,  financial 
failure,  etc.     7o  let  in  for  (cf.  in  for ^  IN  adv.  8)  : 
to  involve  in  the  performance,  payment,  etc.  of. 

1832  Examiner  826/2  The  Major  ..  had  become  security 
for  several  friends,  who.  .taxed  his  friendship  too  much,  by 
'  letting  him  in  '  to  the  amount  of  the  security.  1837  HALI 
BURTON  C  lockm.  Ser.  I.  vi,  An  old  sea  captain,  who  was  once 
let  in  for  it  pretty  deep  by  a  man  with  a  broader  brim  than 
common.  1849  ALB.  SMITH  Pottlcton  Leg.  124,  I  was  so 
confoundedly  let  in  by  the  Patent  Artificial  Flour  Company. 
1873  Punch  12  Apr.  149/1  If  we  interfeie  to  promote  the 
object,  Turkey  will  infallibly  let  us  in  for  the  cost.  1886 
Lucv  Diary  Two  Par!,  II.  348  A  young  man  to  whom 
nothing  is  sacred  would  probably  find  peculiar  pleasure  in 
'letting-in1  his  own  father. 

f.  intr.  To  become  connected  or  implicated  with. 
?  University  slang. 

1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at  OxJ.  I.  i.  14  He  has  also 
been  good  enough  to  recommend  to  me  many  tradesmen  - . 
but  . .  I  -;hall  make  some  inquiries  before  '  letting  in  '  with 
any  of  them. 
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32.  Let  off. 
f  a.  intr.  To  cease,  '  let  be  \  Oh. 

c  139*  CHAUCKH  Cotnpl.  I'cnits  52,  I_so  long  haue  been  in 
youre  servyce,  pat  for  to  leet  of  wol  I  neuer  nssente.  1422 
U..Wc«/rt  Secret.,  frit'.  Prir.  182  *  Lete  of,  he  saydc, '  no 
man  be  So  haidy  to  do  hym  any  harme'. 

b.  To  discharge  with  an  explosion.     Ilcncey?^. 
To  fire  off  (a  joke,  speech,  etc.). 

1714  Lone/.  Gaz,  No.  5271/2  The  Firework .  .will  be  let  off. 
1726  SWIFT  C,nlliz-er,  Lillipiit  ii,  Charging  it  (my  pistolj 
only  wirti  Powder  . .  I  let  it  off  in  the  Air.  1741  CHKSIHMF. 
Lett.  (1792)  I.  Ixxiv.  206  Instead  of  saying  that  tastes  are 
different,  .you  should  let  off  a  proverb,  and  say  [etc.).  1817 
BROUGHAM  in  Parl.  Debates  1873  An  occasion  for  letting  oft" 
his  long  meditated  speech  on  that  question.  1821  Examiner 
509/2  He  let  off  his  puns  with  great  dexterity.  1871  J/. 
STEPHEN  Pluygr.  Knropev\.  (1894)  139  It  reminds  too  much  j 
of  letting  off  crackers  in  a  cathedral.  1876  Gi:o.  KNOT  ' 
7'd«.  Der,  v.  xxxix,  I  cannot  bear  people  to  keep  their 
minds  bottled  up  fur  the  sake  of  letting  them  otf  with  a  pop. 

c.  To  allow  to  go  or  escape ;    to  excuse  from 
punishment,  service,  etc.     (Cf.  nb.1 

1828  J.  W.  CHOKER  Diary  4  Mar.  in  C.  Papers  (1884)  I. 
xiii.  409  The  poor  devil  had  no  shirt,  and  was  so  humblu 
and  penitent   that  he  let  him  ofT.     1849  THACKHKAY  Pen- 
dennis  Ixx,  1  will  let  Claveiing  off  from  that  bargain.    1866 
MKS.    OUPHANT   Madonna  Mary  L  ii.  25,  I  am   not   able     i 
for  any  more.     Let  me  off  for  today.     1875  JOWHTT  Plain 
(ed.  2)  I.  322  Did  you  ever  hear  any  one  arguing  that  a    ' 
murderer  or  any  sort  of  evil-doer  ought  to  he  let  oil  ?     1890 
Times  21  Mar.  3/6  He  was  let  off  with  an  admonition  ami 
four  strokes  with  the  birch  rod. 

d.  To  allow  or  cause  to  pass  away. 

1823  J.  UADCOCK  Dom.  Awitsem.  21  Cocks,  .for  letting  off 
the  sediment. 

e.  To  lease  in  portions. 

1852  DICKKNS  Bleak  Ho.  x,  The  house  is  let  off  in  sets  of 
chambers.  1853  Jra!.  J\.  Agric.  Soc.  XIV.  i.  157  He 
mowed  some  worth  3/.  and  let  off  the  grass  uf  other  land 
at  2/. 

f.  as   s/>.    (a)   A   display  of  festivity,   a  festive 
gathering.      (^)  A   part   of  a    property  which    is 
Met  off',     (r)  An  outlet  (/#0.     (//)  A  failure  to 
utilize  some  manifest  advantage  in  a  game  ;  e.g.  in 
Crifkctt  the  failure  on  the  part  of  a  fielder  to  get 
a  batsman  out  when  he  gives  a  chance.    (<?)  ll'iav- 
ittg.   The  '  paying  off'  of  the  yarn  from  the  beam  ; 
concr.  a  conti  ivuncc  for  regulating  this  ;  also  attrib. 
as  let-off  mechanism  (Posselt  Tec /in.   Textile  J)c- 


1889). 

1827  SCOTT  Diary  i  Oct.  in  Lockhari,  I  am  to  set  uff 
tomorrow  for  Kavensworth  Castle,  to  meet  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  ;  a  great  let-off,  I  suppose.  1837/40  HALIBURTON 
t  lockm.  Ser.  n.  viii,  My  old  lady  . .  is  again'  f  jr  to  give  our 
Arabella,  .a  let  off  to-night.  1887  Religions  Herald  2  Junu 
(Cent.),  Ah,  the  poor  horses  !  how  many  a  brutal  ki<-k  and 
stripe  they  got  . .  just  as  a  let-off  for  the  angry  passions  of 
their  masters.  1893  Daily  f\\'ws  19  May  3/5  At  the  time 
of  this  let-off  M..  .  had  scored  102.  I\lod.  Nen>sf><ij>er  Ath't., 
Wine  and  Spirit  Vaults..  .Let-offs  could  pay  all  rent. 

33.  Let  on.     intr.  To  reveal,  divulge,  disclose, 
or   betray  a  fact   by  word   or  look.      Const,  to   i,a    i 
person) ;  often  with  dependent   clause,    dial,  and 
U.S. 

App.  an  absolute  use  of  the  phrase  in  quot.  1637. 

[1637  RUTHKRKOKO  Lett.  (1664)  xxviii.  67  He  . .  lets  a  poor     ' 
soul  stand  still  &  knock,  &   never  let  it  on   him  that   He 
heareth.]     1725  RAMSAY  Gentle  She/>h.  n.  iii,   Let  nae  on     , 
what's  past  'Tween  you  and  me,     1795  UUHNS  '  Last  .May     , 
a  ft  raw  ll'ootr'  iii,  1  never  loot  on  that  I  kenn'd  it,  or  car'd. 
1825  SCOTT  in  Locfthart  Ixiv,  I  was  more  taken  aback  with 
Wright's  epistle  than  I  cared  to  let  on.      1848  LOWELL  />'/;.''• 
low  P.  Poems  (1890)  II.  109,  I  don't  make  no  insmovations, 
I  jest  let  on  I  smell  a  rat.     1889  '  ROLF  BOLDKKWOOD'  J\ol>- 
I'cry  wider  Anns  xiv,  Don't  go  planting  in  the  gully,  or 
some  one  '11  think  you're  wanted  and  let  on  to  the  police. 
1893  SIKVENSON  Catriona  225,  I  . .  was  more  wise  than  to 
let  on. 

34.  Let  out. 

a.  To  give  egress  to ;  to  cause  or  allow  to  go 
out  or  escape  by  an  opening,  esp.  through  a  door 
way  (also  absol,) ;  to  set  free,  liberate ;  to  release 
from  prison  or  confinement,  f  Also  intr.  (for  rejft.), 
to  get  out  into  the  open.  To  let  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag:  see  BAG  $b.  18. 

1154  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1140  (Laud  MS.)  Sua  3  me  sculde 
leten  ut  be  king  of  prisun.  a  1240  Saif/es  II  artic  in  Lott. 
lloin.  247  Wit ..  cleopeS  warschipu  for5  ant  makiS  hire 
durewart  be  warliche  lokl  liwam  ha  leote  in  ant  ut.  1297 
R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  263  pat  he  ssolde  ^e  noble  folc  . .  Oout  of 
seruage  lete.  a  1300  Cursor  Af.  16814  +  28  per-with  he  thirled 
his  hert,  liothe  blode  &  water  oute  lett.  1382  WYCI.IF  Gen. 
viii.  10  He  lete  out  of  the  arke  a  culuer.  ^1386  CHAUCER 
Knt's  T.  348  Due  Theseus  hym  leet  out  of  prison,  c  1450 
Merlin  206  Merlin,  .seide  than  to  the  porter,  *  Lete  oute,  for 
it  is  tyme  '.  1535  COVERDALE  Isa.  xlii.  7  That  thou.  .let-out  I 
the  prysoners,  &  them  that  syt  in  daiknesse.  1588  SHAKS. 
L.  L.  L.  iv.  iii.  98  A  Feuer  in  your  blond  why  then  incision 
Would  let  her  out  in  Sawceis.  i6is  BIBLE  Prov.  xvii.  14 
The  beginning  of  strife  is  as  when  one  letteth  out  water. 
1633  P.  FLETCHER  Purple  1st,  XL  i,  The  early  Morn  lets  out 
the  peeping  day.  1684  T.  HOCKIN  Gods  Decrees  215  The 
ripening  of  an  impostumation  to  be  let  out  and  evacuated 
by  the  lance.  1692  UEVKKI.F.Y  Disc.  Dr.  Crisp  8  Why 
should  we  keep  our  selves  and  hearers  so  close  muffled  up 
in  this  thick  Atmosphere  of  time,  and  not  let  out  more  into 
the  open  Air  of  Eternals?  £1710  C.  FIENNES  Diary  (1888) 
140  A  demy  Circle  of  open  pallasadoe,  yt  lets  you  out  to  ye 
piospect  of  ye  grounds  beyond.  1715-20  Pore  Iliad  xn. 
168  Till  some  wide  wound  lets  out  their  mighty  soul.  1824-9 
LANDOR  /ina^.Conv.  Wks.  1846  II.  48  A  slight  puncture 
will  let  out  all  the  wind  in  the  bladders.  1853  LYTTO.N  A/y 


LET. 

Novel  iji.  x,  Letting  themselves  out  from  their  large  pew 
under  the  gallery.  1889  Times  (weekly  ed.)  20  Dec.  5/4 
They  might  be  let  out  on  ticket-oMeave.  1889  Century 
Afag.  Aug.  590/2  Wide  windows  that  let  out  between  fluted 
Corinthian  pilasters  upon  the  broad  open  balcony. 

b.  71?  let  out  of:  to  permit  to  be  absent  from. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  22656  Ks  na  man  in  eith  wroght  |>at 
aqh  to  lat  it  vte  o  thoght  \Trin.  to  lele  hit  out  of  his  t?ou;t]. 
1840  THACKEHAY  Catherine  xi,  He  could  not  let  the  money 
out  of  his  sight. 

c.  f  To  Met  loose'  (one's  tongue)  (pbs^)\  to  give 
vent  to  ; anger,  etc.). 

a  1250  Owl  fy  Night.  8  KiJ»er  a^en  ober  swal  And  let  bat 
uvele  mod  ut  at.  1582  Gossos  J'luycs  Confuted^  To  the 
Univ.  A  7  b,  These  they  very  impudently  alTirme  to  be 
written  by  me  since  I  had  let  out  my  imieciiue  against 
them.  a  1677  HAKKOW  &erm.  Wks1.  1716  I.  340  Leiling 
out  their  virulent  and  wanton  tongues  against  him.  1685 
lUxTKK  Paraphr.  N.  T.,  Matt.  v.  21  Whoever  lets  out 
this  passion  of  hurtful  and  uncharitable  anger  aeainst  any 
man.  1853  LYTTON  My  Noicl\\.  x,  'He  is  Mr.  Egerton's 
nephew,  and',  added  Randal,  ingenuously  letting  out  his 
thoughts,  *I  am  no  relation  to  Mr.  Egeiton  at  all'.  1873 
OUIDA  Pascargll.  39  [SheJ  could  not  forbear  letting  out  her 
wrath  to  me. 

f  d.  To  set  free/o  (sumeaction),toletloose  it  pan  \ 
to  allow  to  go  forth  freely  to  (an  object).  Ob$. 

1613-18  DANIEL  (  oil.  Hist.  E>ig.  (1621)  ii  The  wild  ness 
of  war  by  reason  of  these  perpetual  conflicts  with  sti angers 
had  so  let  out  the  people  of  the  land  lo  unlawful  riots  and 
rapine  that  [etc.],  1646  K  UULKI  I.KV  Gospel  Cart  i.  131 
God  being  good,  he  will  let  out  himself  unto  his  people. 
1659  IJOYI.K  Motives  Loi-e  God  35  The  letting  out  our  love 
to  mutable  Objects  doth  but  in  large  our  hearts  and  make 
them  ..  capable  of  being  wounded  in  more  places.  1809 
Svix  SMITH  Wks.  (1867.)  I.  173  A  timid  and  absurd  appre 
hension  ..  of  letting  out  the  minds  of  youth  upon  difficult 
and  important  subjects. 

e.  To  spread  out.    Also  A'aitf.  (sec  quot.  1867  . 

c  1380  WYCI.IF  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  12  I.ede  be  hoot  into  (>e 
hey  see,  and  late  out  your  nettis  to  tukyng  of  fishe.  1712 
W.  ROGERS  I'oy.  104  We  immediately  let  our  Reefs  out, 
chiis  d  :ind  got  ground  of  her  apace.  1867  SMYTH  bailor's 
Worti'bk,)  'J  o  let  out,  or  ihakc  t>n.',  a  Rte/t  to  increase  the 
dimensions  of  a  sail,  by  untying  the  points  confining  a  leei 
in  it. 

f.  To  lend  (money)  at  interest  tfofa."  ;  to  put 
out  tu  hire;  to  distribute  among  several  tenants 
or  hutrs. 

1526  TINDAI.E  Mail.  xxi.  33  There  was  a  certayne  hous- 
hokler  whyuh  set  a  vyneyarde  .  .  and  lett  it  out  to  hiiilMtid- 
men.  1550  CKOUI.KV  hpigr.  1572  A  inanne  that  had  l.tndes 
. .  Surueyed  the  same,  and  lette  it  out  cleare.  1607  SHAKS. 
Timon  in.  v.  107  They  haue  ..  let  out  Their  Coine  vpun 
large  interest.  1671  H.  M.  IT.  i'ltasm.  Collotj.  2^7  He., 
calls  upon  him  that  let  out  the  Hursts.  1690  CHILI.) 
Disc.  Trade  (ed.  41  13  In  Italy  money  will  not  yield  above 
three  per  cent,  tu  be  let  out  upon  real  security.  1734  J. 
WARD  hitrod.  Math.  n.  xii.  ied.  6)  ^54  What  Principal  •  r 
Sum  of  Money  must  be  put  tor  Let.*  out  to  Raise  a  Sloi_k  uf 
38s/.  13^.  7-i</.?  1795  J.  Sui-i-i\,\N  ///i/.  Maine  168  The 
proprietors  ..  letted  out  the  lands  for  settlement.  1859 
jEl'HSON  Uritiany  v,  59  A  girl  who  let  out  chairs  fur  hire. 
1875  Jowi.ii  Phito  (ed  2)  1\'.  508  The  hneling  who  lets 
himself  out  for  service.  1886  J.  R  RKI ..s  Picas.  Hk-tt  onii 
i.  23  1'he  easily  accessible  room.-*,  .are  let  out  as  office-.. 

g.  To  disclose,  divulge  ;  iretj.  with  clause  as  obj. 
1833  Hi.  MAKTINKAU  Ktooke  2* arm  x.  114  That  would  be 

letting  out  my  secret.  1857  RI:ADK  Course  True  L')?  e  Co 
That  dear  old  man's  fault  fur  letting  out  that  he  loves  me 
siill.  1880  MKS.  LYNN  LINTOX  Rebel  of  I'niuily  iii,  She  might 
as  well  lei  the  murder  out!  1892  Mi;s.  H.  WAKU  Dai- id 
Grit'ie  n,  vii,  You'll  be  letting  uul  my  private  affairs,  and  I 
can't  stand  that. 

h.  To  strike  out  with  (the  fist,  the  heels,  etc.). 
Chiefly  absoL  or  intr.  To  strike  or  lash  out. 
Hence,  to  give  way  to  invective,  use  strong  language. 

1840  H.  COCKTON  I'al.  I'ox  xxxix.  330  A  month  after 
maniage  she  begins  to  let  uut  in  a  style  of  which  he  cannot 
approve  by  any  means.  1869  H.  J.  UYKON  Not  snth  a  fnol 
as  he  looks  i.  8  Mur.  What  did  he  do?  Matt.  Well,  he  let 
out.  J/«r  What  !  his  language?  MOM.  No,  his  left.  1882 
Daily  Tel.  24  June,  At  length  Grace  let  out  at  Garrett, 
again  driving  him  to  the  on  amongst  the  spectators  for  4. 
1883  C.  J.  WILLS  Land  Lion  fy  Stttt  102  The  horses,  .play 
fully  biting  and  letting  out  at  each  other. 

i.  To  give  i^a  horse)  his  head.  Also  absol.,  to 
ride  with  increased  speed,  colloq. 

1885  HOWKLLS  Silas  Lapham  (1891)  I.  63  *  I'm  going  to 
let  her  out,  Pert',  and  he  lifted  and  then  dropped  the  reins 
lightly  on  the  mate's  back.  1889  *  ROLF  BOLDRFWOOD  ' 
Koi'lery  under  Anns  ix,  Jim's  horse  was  far  and  away 
the  fastest,  and  he  let  out  to  head  the  mare  otT  from  a  creek. 
j.  intr.  Of  a  meeting:  To  end,  break  up.  U.S. 

1888  E.  EtiGLESTOS  Graysons  x.  114  He.. would  meet  her 
at  the  door  of  the  Mount  /.ion  tent  when  meeting  should 
'let  out'.  1895  Saw  J''ranci$to  Weekly  Exam.  19  Sept. 
4/2  Q.  When  did  the  cooking  class  let  out  ?  A.  About  five 
minutes  to  3. 

k.  as  j/;.  An  entertainment  on  a  large  or  lavish 
scale.  Anglo-Irish. 

1836  F.  MA  HONEY  Rel.  Father  Front  (1859)  70  As  if 
resolving  the  mighty  project  of  a  'let  out'. 

35.  Let  up. 

a.  trans,  f  In  OE.,  to  put  ashore  (pbs.)  ;  to  raise 
(lit.  and_/f^.)' 

ii..  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1014  (Laud  MS.)  He  com  to  Sandwic 

&  let  J»aer  up  ba^las.     1400  Ganictyn  31 1  Gamelyn  ^ede  to 

be  }ate  &  lete  it  up  wide.    1822-34  GooiCs  Study  Meet.  (ed.  4) 

•  1 1.  442  The  system  can  only  be  let  up  or  let  down  by  slow 

degrees. 

b.  intr.  To  cease,  stop.     To  Itt  up  on  :  to  cease 
lo  have  to  do  with,  talk  of,  interfere  with,  trouble, 
etc.    U,S. 


LET. 

1882  B.  HARTE  Flip  iv,  I  promised  you  I'd  let  up.on  him. 
Ibid.)  Don't  go  back  on  your  promise  about  lettin'  up  on  the 
tramps  and  being  a  little  more  high-toned.  1888  Century 
.Mag.  Aug.  6ioThis  caused  me  to  let  up  on  the  creature, 
when  it  lumbered  away  till  it  tumbled  down  a  precipice. 
1891  C.  ROBKKTS  Adrift  Ainer,  45  When  the  storm  let  up. 
1897  HOWKI.LS  Landl.  Lion's  y/t-ar/ 420  What  do  you  sup 
pose  was  the  reason  Jefif  let  up  on  the  feller?  Ibid.  452 
Whit  Jefl"  would  natch'ly  done  would  b'en  to  shake  the 
life  out  of  him  ;  but  he  didn't ;  . .  lie  let  him  go. 

C.  as  sb.  Cessation,  pause;    release  from  strain 
or  stress,  relaxation.    U.S. 

1856  Miss  WARNER  Hills  ofShateuntc  xxiii.  245  '  It  is  the 
habitual  command  over  oneself  that  I  value  '.  *  No  let-up 
to  it  ? '  said  Kufus.  '  No  '.  1883  ANNA  GREFN  linndfy  Ring 
ii,  Hlows  like  that  haven't  much  let-up  about  them.  1884 
Century  Mag.  XX  VI 1 1.  588  Our  little  let-up  on  Wednesday 
afternoons.  1895  Educat.  Rev.  Sept.  168  Fine  arts  and 
music  as  a  let-up  with  any  of  the  severer  studies. 

Let  (let),  t'.-  arch.  Forms:  i  lettan,  2-5  letter), 
3  Isetten,  laten,  3-5  lat'te,  3-6  lette,  4  leitt,  4-5 
lete,  4-7  lett,  5  late,  (leit),  lettyn,  7  Sc.  lit,  3- 
let.  Pa.  t.  3  lettede,  4  let,  lettide,  Sc.  lettit, 
-yt,  letyt,  4-7  letted,  5  lettid,  -yd.  Pa. pple.  3 
ilet,  ilette,  4  lated,  y-lat,  Sc.  lettit,  4-5  lettid, 
4-5,  7  y-let,  4-6  lett(e,  4-9  letted,  5  y-lettyd, 
5-6  lettyd,  (8  letten),  4-  let.  [OE.  tytan  ----- 
OFris.  letta,  OS.  lettian  (Du.  letten\  OHG.  fezzan, 
lezzen  (MHG.  lezzen,  letzfn\  ON.  letja  to  hinder, 
Goth,  latjan  intr.  to  delay,  f.  OTeut.  *lato-  LATK  «.] 

1.  trans.  To  hinder,  prevent,  obstruct,  stand  in 
the  way  of  (a  person,  thing,  action,  etc.). 

c  888  K.  jti.FRKD  fioeth.  xxxvi.  §  4  Ac  ic  be  halsije  3tet 
5u  me  no  leng  ne  lette,  ac  jetarc  me  bone  we^.  c  1000 
/ELFHIC  Horn.  II.  356  Hwi  wille  j;e  lettan  ure  sibfa.-t? 
c  nop  ORMIN  14117  Swa  summ  l>e  waterr  ernsbb  forp,  ^ifi" 
batt  itt  nohht  ne  lettebb.  c  izoo  Trin.  Coll.  Honi.  139  Seint 
lohan  hit  \vi3  seide  and  lettede  hit  bi  his  mihte.  a  1340 
HAM  POLE  /'ja//^rcxviii.6o,  I  am  redy  and  i  am  noght  lettid. 
1373  BARBOUB  Bruce  in.  241  The  rayne  thus  lettyt  the 
fechtyn.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xix.  87  pai  schuld  see  na 
thing  bat  schuld  lette  baire  deuocioun.  '1450  St.  Cnthbt-rt 
(Surteesi  1141  But  bai  war  lett  be  wynd  and  flode.  1526 
TINUALE  i  Pet,  lii.  7  That  youre  prayers  be  not  lett.  Z55Z 
Bk.  Com.  Prayer  Pref.,  IJeyng  at  home,  and  not  being 
Otherwyse  reasonably  letted.  1584  COGAN  ffaven  Health 
ccxii.  ('1636,1  216  Much  meat  eaten  at  night,  grieveth  the 
stomack,  and  letteth  naiurall  rest.  1647  H.  MOKE  Song 
of  Soul  ii.  i.  ni.  xii,  And  her  bright  flowing  hair  was  not 
ylet  By  Arts  device.  1650  TRAIT  Cotnin.  Kxod.  26  There 
was  sorn  man  there  ..  which  disturbed  and  letted  all  his 
doings.  1658  HKOMIIALL  Treat.  Specters  \\.  201  [An]  open 
plain  place,  and  letted  with  no  brambles  or  shades.  1725 
BRADLEY  l-'ani.  Diet.  s.v.  'J'ea,  Those  who  have  a  mind  to 
..  study  by  Night,  will  find  themselves  no  ways  letten  or 
embarrassed.  17998.  FREK.MAN  Tmun  Off.  262  Persons  who 
wilfully  let  or  hinder  any  sheriff  or  constable.  1814  SCOTT 
Ld.  of  Isles  vi.  xxiii,  No  spears  were  there  the  shock  to  let. 
1856  Rt'sKiN  Mod.  Paint.  IV.  v.  vii.  §  6  None  letting  them 
in  their  pilgrimage.  1867  INGEI.OW  Story  Doom  iv.  21 
Pray  you  let  us  not;  We  fain  would  greet  our  mother. 
1885-94  K.  BRIDGES  Eros  fy  Psyche  July  ii,  If  'tis  so,  her 
child  V/ill  be  a  god,  and  she  a  goddess  styled,  \Vhich, 
though  I  die  to  let  it,  shall  not  be. 

fb.  with  infinitive  or  clause,  indicating  the  action 
from  which  one  is  hindered.  Obs. 

a  1023  WUI.FSTAN  Honi.  Iv.  (Napier)  285  Gyf  bonne  }>issa 
breora  binga  a.-ni^  hwylcne  man  lette,  bart  lime  to  3am 
ftcstene  ne  onhagie.  c  1205  LAY.  22009  What  Iette5  bene 
fisc  to  uleoten  to  ban  o3ere.  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  x.  320, 
I  trow  thai  sail  lettit  be  To  purchas  mair  in  the  cuntre. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  A'W^.'J  T.  1034  Whan  a  man  was  set  on 
o  degree  He  lette  nat  his  felawe  for  to  see.  1393  LANGI- 
P.  PI.  C.  iv.  239  Conscience  hym  lette,  pat  he  ne  felde  nat 
hus  foes.  141$)  Sttrtet's  Misc.  (1888)  14  Rules,  wedys  and 
erthe  ..  the  whilk  lettys  the  water  to  hafe  the  ryght  issue. 
1529  Snpplic.  to  King  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  56  Whereby  they  be 
letted  to  execute  their  offyce.  153*  HKRVET  Xenophons 
//ottseJi.  (1768  9  What  letteth  you,  that  ye  may  not  haue 
the  same  science  ?  1570-6  LAMBAKDE  Peranib.  A"tiw/(i826j 
160  Al  the  Popish  ceremonies  of  espousing  the  Sea.  .cannot 
let,  but  that  the  Sea  continually  by  little  and  little  with- 
draweth  it  selfe  from  their  Citie.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent. 
in.  i.  113  What  letts  but  one  may  enter  at  her  window? 
1601  —  Tivel.  N.  v.  i.  256  If  nothing  lets  to  make  vs  happie 
both,  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  11621)528  Hut  the  con- 
>ideration  of  this  war  letted  that  lie  did  not  at  first  commit)^ 
oppresse  him.  1612  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  xv.  17  They  sud- 
dainly  reply,  what  lets  you  should  not  see  [etc.].  1622 
BACON  Hen.  /--'//,  129  Hee  could  not  let  her  to  dispose  of 
her  owne.  1670  LENNARD  tr.  Charrons  ll'isd.  I.  xiv.  §  2. 
51,  I  let  no  man  to  sing. 

C.   const,  ftom,  f  of  (OE.  genitive'}. 

a  1000  Prose  LifeGuthlac  v.  (1848^  30  \\'e  be  bses  nu  nella5 
lettan  baes  bu  a:r  ^eboht  ha-fdest.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  352 
Monie  binges  muwen  letten  htm  of  his  jurneie.  c  1300 
Havelok  2253  Mouthe  nobing  him  (>er-fro  lette.  713.. 
Cursor  M.  27691  (Cott.  Galba)  And  bus  bai  let  gude  men  of 
gude  lose.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  v.  303  What  he  lent  ?ow 
of  owre  lordes  good  to  lette  ^ow  fro  synne.  1430-40  LYDG. 
Bochas  i.  xviii.  (1554)  33  b,  Thou  hast  iqtiod  he)  no  lordship 
ofye  sunne;  Thy  shadowe  letteth  his  bemes  fro  my  tunne. 
1470-85  MAI.OKV  Arthnr\\\.  xxix.  260  Whan  a  good  knyghte 
doth  soo  wel  vpon  somme  day,  it  is  no  good  knyghtes  parte  t-i 
lette  hym  of  his  worship,  a  1535  LD.  BKRNEKS  lluon  Ixxxviii. 
280  She  coulde  not  let  him  of  las  enterpryse.  1588  J.  UOALL 
Diotrepkes  (Arb.)  32  These  men  . .  are  letted  and  stopped 
from  dooing  those  notable  dneties  of  their  calling.  1611 
BIBLE  Exod.  v.  4  Wherfore  doe  ye  let  the  people  from  their 
workes  ?  1666  DsYDBN  Ann.  Mirab.  ccxxii,  And  now,  no 
longer  letted  of  his  prey,  He  leaps  up  at  it  with  enraged 
desire.  1859  TKNNYSOS  Elaine  96  '  Sir  King,  mine  ancient 
wound  is  hardly  whole,  And  lets  me  from  the  saddle  '.  1866 
J.  H.  NEWMAN  Geroniins  iii.  22  Sou/.  What  lets  me  now 
from  going  to  my  Lord?  Angel.  Thou  art  not  let.  1870 
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MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  \.  \.  228  And  let  none  think  that  any    ' 
brazen  wall  Can  let  the  Gods  from  doing  what  shall  be. 

fd.  with  double  object.   Ohs. 

1x300  Cursor  J/.  12418  Joseph  bam  it  letted  noght.    Ibid, 
28253  And  haue  i  thorn  mi  framvardnes  letted  ober  men    ' 
baire  mes.     1390  GOWKR  Con/.  II.  72  Ther  was  no  ston.. 

|    Which  inihte  letten  hem  the  weie.     a  1440  Sir  Degrcv.  1583 

I    A  gret  buschement  hadde  he  (sette).  .And  though  syre  De-    ' 
grivaunt   lette  The  wayes  ful   grene.     1523   Lix   BERNKRS 

i    Praia.  I.  742  We  shall  fynde  none  that  wyll  let  us  the  way. 
t  e.  absol.  To  hinder,  to  be  a  hindrance.   Obs. 
1362  LANGI..  P.  PI.  A.  in.  152  Heo  lihth  a^eyn  the  lawe    j 
and  letteth  so  faste,  That  feith  may  not  hail  his  forth  hir    ' 
florins  gon  so  thikke.     1382  WVCI.IF  Heb.   xii.  15  That  no    , 

1  roote  of  bitternesse  vpward  burionynge  lette  [Vulg.  im- 
pcdiat\.  1535  COVERDALE  2  T/ifss.  ii.  7  Tyll  he  which  now 

j    onely  letteth,  be  taken  out  of  the  waye.     157*  J.  JONES 

1    Bailies  of  Bath.   in.   22 b,    Not  without   advisement,   and 

;    censure  to  speak  it,  what  letteth?     1597  MORI.EV  Intwd. 

j    MHS.  Annot.,  You  may.  .fall  to  the  fourth,  in  tlie  due  order 

i    of  the  six  notes,  if  the  property  let  not.  1642  ROGERS  Nnanian 

'    16  If  sin  had  not  letted. 

f2.  intr.  To  check  or  withhold  oneself,  to  de 
sist,  refrain  ;  to  omit  to  do  (something).  Obs. 

Coincident  with  LET  7-.1  2  b,  2  c,  to  which  some  of  these  ex 
amples  may  belong;    but  the   instances  in  Chaucer  with     ' 
weak  conjugation  and  double  t  seem  not  to  admit  of  such    I 
an  explanation.     Prob.  in  the  intransitive  use  the  two  verbs    \ 
were  confused. 

\c  1330  etc.  :  see  LET  i'.1  2b.]  ^1374  CHAUCER  Troylns  ' 
II.  1040  (1089)  Tlier-with  a  bousand  tymes  er  he  lette,  He  ' 
cussed  bo  be  lettre  bat  he  shctte.  '375  BABBQUB  Bruce  \ 

|    xix.  210  Hym  worthit  neyd  to  pay  the  det  That  na  man     : 
for  till  pay  may  let.     c  1380  WVCLIF  ll'ks.  (1880)  313  Here    I 

!    may  we  see  openliche  hou   crist   lettede   not  for    loue  of 

!  petre  to  reproue  hym  sharpliche.  1.1386  CHAUCER  Melib. 
P  4 35  The  cause  final  was  for  to  sle  thydoghter;  it  letted 
nat  in  as  muche  as  in  hem  was.  1390  GOWKR  Conf.  II.  51 
A  gret  mervaile  it  is  forthi,  How  that  a  Maiden  wolde 
lette,  That  sche  hir  time  ne  besette  To  haste  unto  that 
ilke  feste,  Wherof  the  love  is  al  honeste.  c  1400  Dtstr. 

\     Troy  934  He  laid  on  bat   loodJy,  leuyd  he   noght,  With    j 

I  dynltes  full  dre^h,  till  he  to  dethe  pa^te.  1-1460  Play 
Sacram.  848  To  tell  yow  thetrowth  I  wylle  nott  lett.  1535- 

.     1653  [see  LET  i'.1  2  b]. 

t  b.  To  delay,  tarry,  wait.   Obs. 

£1385  CHAUCER  L,  G.  W,  2167  Ariadne^  And  in  that  yle    , 
half  a  day  he  lette.     (71386  —  Shiftttan't  T.  250  And  doun 
he   gooth,  no   lenger  wolde    he   lette.     —  Clerk's  T.    333 

,  And  to  his  paleys,  er  he  lenger  lette,  ..  Conveyed  hir. 
c  1435  Torr,  Portugal  2058  He  bare  it  to  the  cite  grett, 
There  the  kyng  his  fader  lett.  As  a  lord  of  jentille  blood. 

Let,  ///•  a.    rare.     [pa.  pple.  of  LET  p.1     Cf. 
LETTEN.]     In  senses  of  the  verb,  chiefly  with  advs. 
1594  MARLOWE  &  NASHE  Dido  in.  ii,  And  feed  infection 
with  his  let-out  [printed  left  out]  life.     187.  />/</.  Archit. 
(Archit.  Pub!.  Soc.),  Let  work.     When   a   master  builder 
agrees  with  a  tradesman,  or  a  workman  for  the  execution 
of  a  portion  of  his  contract,  it  is  said  to  be  '  let  work  '.    1892 
MARQ.  CLANRICARDE  in  Daily  Nt~ivs  5/8  The  attack  of  this    i 
Commission  upon  my  low-let  property. 
Let,  obs.  f.  LATE  a.1,  LEAT,  watercourse. 
Let,  obis,  ^rd  sing.  pres.  ind.  of  LEAD  v.1 
-let,  suffix )  appended  to  sbs.     The  oldest  words 
in   Lug.  \\ith  this  ending  are  adoptions  of  OK. 
words  formed  by  adding  the  dim.  suffix  -et^  -ete 

\  (see  -ET)  to  sbs.  with  the  ending  -el,  in  some  cases 
repr.  the  L.  dim.  suffix  -e//itmt  -ellant,  and  in  others 

i  the  L.  ending  -ale  of  neuter  adjs.  (see  -AL).  Ex 
amples  are  bracelet,  chaplet^  crosslet^forcelet^  front' 

\    letj  gauntlet^   hamlet^   mantelet.     It  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  see  how  these  words  gave  rise  to  the 
Eng.  use  of  -let  as  a  diminutive  suffix,  as  none  of 
them,  exc.  the  heraldic  crosslett  have  the  appearance 
of  being  diminutives  of  Eng.  words ;  possibly  Kr. 
diminutives  like  enfantelet^femmelette,  osselet,  tarte-    \ 
lettC)  were  directly  imitated  by  some  Eng.  writers.     I 
An  early  diminutive  in  -let  is  armlet  (sense  2,    f 
'little  arm  of  the  sea',  recorded   1538);    others    ; 
are  ringlet  (Shaks.\  kinglet  (Klorio  1603,   after 
K.  roitelef).    The  formation  did  not  become  com 
mon  until  the  i8th  c. ;  from  the  first  half  of  the 
century  we  have  streamlet  (Thomson),   from  near 
the  end  of  it,  cloudlet^  leaflet.     In  the  I9th  c.  the 
number  of  derivatives  formed  with  the  suffix  is  very 
great ;  among  those  recorded  in  this  Dictionary  are 

i    booklet^  brooklet^  courtlet,  cronmlet,  dukelet^  Jiooklet^    \ 

jokelet)  keylet\  and  in  the  formation  of  nonce-wds.    I 

-let  is  now  perh.  the  most  frequent  of  dim.  endings,    i 

In  addition  to  its  diminutive  force,  the  suffix  is    | 

in   a   few  words   (anklet,   armlet,    leglet^   necklet^    \ 

\  wristlet)  appended  to  sbs.  denoting  parts  of  the 
body,  forming  names  for  articles  of  ornament  or 

;  attire.  The  oldest  word  of  this  type,  armlet,  was 
perh.  suggested  by  a  false  analysis  of frontlet  (cf.,  | 

,    however,  OF.  armillef) ;    in   the  formation,  or  at    I 
least  the  use,  of  the  later  words  the  analogy  of   I 
bracelet  has  prob.  been  chiefly  operative. 
I  Le'tabnnd,  a.    Sc,     Obs.    rare—1,      [a.  L.    ! 

j   Itftalntnd-itS)  f.  fatari  to  be  joyful.]     Full  of  joy. 

1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  505  Of  quhoiscome  thisnoblll 
king  Edmound,  As  bird  on  breir  wes  blyth  and  letabund. 

t  Letacamp.    Sc.    Obs.    Also  6  leit-,  let.t)- 
de-camp,  leittacampt,  lettgant.     [a.  F.  lit  de 
\   camp  (lit  =  bed).     Cf.  Du.  ledekant.]     A  camp- 
;    bed.     Also  ait  rib.  in  letacamp  bed. 
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1494  Ld.  Treas.  Ace.  Scotl.  (1877)  I.  239  Ane  harnes  to 
turss  the  Kingis  letacampbed.  1502  Ibid,  doool  II.  36  Ane 
pane  to  the  Kingis  Iet-de<amp.  1501-2  Ibid.  134  The  leit 
de  camp.  1505-6  Ibid.  11901)  III.  46  For  ane  lett  de  camp 
to  the  King.  1530  —  in  Pitcairn  Crini.  Trials  I.  273**  To 
cary  the  Kingis  leittacampt  and  Stule  to  the  Oist.  1574 
Glasgow  Burgh  Recs.  (1876)  I.  32  Item,  ane  lettgant  bed 
furneist  witht  Flandreis  werdour,  blancattis  [etc.]. 

Let-alone,  sb.  and  at  t  rib. :  see  LET  z'.1  18. 

Letanie,  var.  LKTTANIK  ;  obs.  form  of  LATTEX. 

Letany  et  obs.  form  of  LITANY. 

t  Letating,  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  */etaie  vb. 
(f.  L.  fa-tare  to  make  glad,  +  -ING  2.]  That  makes 
joyful  ;  gladdening. 

1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  \.  (1737)  230  Their  plaisant  Notes 
.  .wake  your  Soul  with  their  letating  Sound. 

Letation,  var.  L.ETATION  Obs.,  a  manuring. 

Letch  (let|\  sb.^-  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Forms  : 
ft  9  lache,  6-7  letch,  8-9  lach,  9  latch,  leach. 
[V  f.  OE.  Ifccan  vb. ;  see  LEACH  v*y  and  cf.  LEACH 
sb.-]  A  stream  flowing  through  boggy  land  ;  a 
muddy  ditch  or  hole  ;  a  bog.  Also,  see  quot.  1781. 

1138  NwMiinster  Cartul.  (Surtees)  9  De  cruce  ad  crucem 
in  Appeltreleche.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  5/43  A  Lache,  locus. 
1598  Mem.  St.  Giles  Dur/i.  (Surteesi  26  Paid  for  scowringe 
of  the  bridge  letch,  ij '.  1607  MARKHAM  Cai'al.  vi.  (1617)  10 
A  rotten  ground  full  of  letches,  c  1630  Scot.  Pasquilft  At 
euery  river,  spring,  or  letch,  I  drinke.  1781  HUTTON  Tour 
to  Caves  Gloss.,  Lyring  and  lach)  a  gutter  washed  by  the 
tide  on  the  sea  shore.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xxiii,  Wither- 
shins'  latch  . .  a  narrow  channel,  through  which  soaked, 
rather  than  flowed,  a  small  stagnant  stream. 
b.  transf.  A  pool  (of  blood). 

1868  II.  liniERLEY  Irkdale\\\\.  163  He  found  that  instru 
ment  to  be  broken  in  several  fragments,  one  of  which  lay  in 
a  '  leach  '  of  blood. 

Letch  (letj),  sb.%  [Of  obscure  origin  ;  possibly 
f.  LATCH  z;.1]  A  craving,  longing. 

1796  Grose's  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue^  Letch^  a  whim  of  the 
amorous  kind,  out  of  the  common  way.  j&n Monthly  Mag. 
XXXVIII.  126/2  [Somerset  wds.]  Latch, fancy,  wish.  1830 
DE  QUINCEY  Bentley  Wks.  1857  VII.  40  Some  people  have 
a  '  letch  '  for  unmasking  impostors,  or  for  avenging  the 
wrongs  of  others.  1834  SIM  H.  TAYLOR  \st  ft.  Arttvelde 
ii.  vi.  134  Then  will  the  Earl  ..  pardon  us  our  letch  for 
liberty.  1862  Sat.  J\e?:  4  Jan.  5  The  letch  for  blood  which 
characterizes  the  savage.  1870  SWINBURNE  Ess.  fy  Stud. 
(1875)  81  No  trace. .of  the  fretful  and  fruitless  prurience  of 
soul  which  would  fain  grasp  . .  a  creed  beyond  its  power  of 
possession, — no  letch  after  Gods  dead  or  unborn.  1893  .V<7- 
tional  Observer  23  Dec.  141  2  The  unconquerable  letch  he 
had  upon  sombre  sorceries. 

Letch,  variant  of  LEACH  sb* 

Letcher,  -ous,  -y :  see  LECHER,  etc. 

Letchi,  variant  of  LITCHI. 

Let-down,  sb. :  see  LET  z*.1  29  j. 

t  Lete.  Cookery.  Obs.  Also  5  led(e,  let(te, 
lethe.  In  Combs,  lete  lardes^  lete  foryt  of  obscure 
origin  and  meaning.  Cf.  LEACH  sb.^ 

?t- 1390  Form  ofCnry  Ixviii.  (1780)  38  Lete  Lardes.  14. . 
Noble  Bk.  Cookry  (Napier  1882)  87  To  inak  ledlardes  of 
iij  coloures.  c  14*0  in  Q.  Klh.  Acad.  01  Lete  lardes  y-fryed. 
t  1420  Liber-  Cocornin  (1862)  17  Lede  lardes.  1*1430  Tivo 
Cookery-bks.  17  Let  lory.  Ibid.  36  And  ;if  bow  wolt  haue 
it  Motley,  take  bre  pottys,  &  make  letlardys  in  eche.  c\^y> 
Ibid.  85  Lethe  lory. 

Lete,  variant  of  LATE  $b^  Obs.,  look. 

Letew(e;s,  obs.  form  of  LETTUCE. 

t  Let-game.  Obs.  [f.  LET  v.'2  +  GAME  sb] 
One  who  hinders  the  game  ;  a  spoil-sport. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylns  in.  478  (527)  Dredeles  it  cler  was 
in  be  wynde  Of  euery  pye  and  euery  lette  game.  1387-8 
T.  USK  Test.  Love  I.  iii.  (Skeatl  1.  124  Let  games,  and  pur 
pose  breakers,  c  1440  Promp.  Pan.'.  299/2  Lette  game,  or 
lettare  of  play. 

tlietli.  Obs.  AlsoalciWe.  [OE.  /xdSu,  titiu:- 
OTeut.  */aiffait  f.*/atj>o-  LOATH.]  Hatred,  ill-will. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  63  Ac  us  is  to  witenne  beet  |>reora  cynna 
syndon  morbras,  ( a;t  is  bonne  baet  airest/  ba;t  man  to  oprum 
kcpbe  ha;bbe,  &  nine  hati^e.  <  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  141 
Ure  drihten  ..  fbrgiaf  hire  hire  sinnen  for  two  binge  an  is 
muchel  Ie36e  to  hire  sunne  o5er  muchel  luue  to  h^n.  61425 
WVNTOUN  Cron.  in.  ii.  229  Tyll  his  wyfi"  he  kest  sik  leth. 
Ibid.  iv.  xviii.  i75oGendyre  leth  mare  than  delyte. 

Leth,  variant  of  LEATH,  LITH,  LITHE. 

Lethal  (If  J»al),  a.  Also  6-7  lethall,  leethall. 
[ad.  L.  fct(h]dl-is  deadly,  f.  let(h\wn  death.] 

1.  That  may  or  will  cause  death;  deadly,  mortal. 
Said,  e.g.  of  weapons,  drujp,  wounds.  Now  esp. 
of  a  dose  of  poison  :  Sufficient  to  cause  death. 

1613  R.  CAWDREY  Table  Alph.  <ed.  3),  Lethal^  mortall, 
deadly.  1659  T.  PECKE  Parnnssi  Pm-rp.  127  There  s  no 
more  need  to  throw  the  leihal  Spear.  1671  E.  PANTON 
Spec.  Jnvent.  96  Among  beasts  some  live  by  what  is  lethal 
to  others.  1706  MAULE  J/ist.  Picts  in  Misc.  Scot.  I.  39 
Lethal  wounds.  1816  SOUTHEY  Lay  Laureate  liv,  There 
needs  no  outward  wound  !  Through  her  whole  frame  be- 
numb'd,  a  lethal  sleep,  Like  the  cold  poison  of  the  asp  will 
creep.  1855  GARROD  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  6)  123  Small  dp*es 
raise  the  blood  pressure  . .  lethal  ones  cause  immediate 
paralysis  of  the  heart.  1860  GOSSK  Kent.  Nat.  Hut.  240 
ImpltMiierits  so  terribly  lethal,  that  the  slightest  puncture 
of  the  skin . .  is  inevitably . .  followed  by.  .death  1885  HUXLEY 
Addr.  Roy.  Soc.  30  Nov.,  Those  lethal  agencies  which  are 
cqinmoiily  known  as  the  pleasures  of  society, 
b.  Resulting  in  death. 

iSsobLACKiE  sEschylus  I.  104  The  occasion,  .out  of  which 
the  lethal  quarrel  arose. 

C.  Lethal  chamber:  a  chamber  containing  gases, 
in  which  to  destroy  animals  painlessly. 


LETHALITY. 
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1884  Punch  27  Dec.  309/1  A  sort  of  Lethal  Chamber  and 
Cai  Trap  combined.  1888  in Syd, Sac.  Lex,  1901  Klackw. 
Mag.  Jan.  5=.»/i  They  were  quietly  disposed  of  by  euthanasia 
in  a  lethal  chamber. 

2.  Causing  or  resulting  in  spiritual  death ;  deadly ; 
f  esp.  of  sia  =  mortal. 

1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Afrits,  i.  (1879)  27  Two  kindes  of 
sinne,  the  one  veniall,  the  other  lethall.  1603  FLORID 
Montaigne  \\.  xv.  358  To  rouze,  antl  awaken  . .  the  godly 
and  religious  soules,  and  raise  them  from  out  a  lethall 
security.  1647  WAKD  Simp,  Coblcr  41  Such  Kpidetnicall 
and  lethall  formality  in  other  disclplinated  Churches.  1860 
RKADE  Cloister  $•  II.  Iv.  (1896)  157  Discoursing  of  sinners 
and  their  lethal  end. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  death. 

1607  E.  SHARPHAM  Cuphfs  Whirligig  \\.  G  4,  Vengeance 
wings  brings  on  thy  lethall  day.  1794  COLKRIDGE  Monody 
death  Chatterton  57  On  thy  wan  forehead  starts  the  lethal 
dew. 

Hence  i  Le  thally  adv.,  in  a  deadly  manner. 

1661  LOVELL  Hist.  An'un.  fy  Min.  328  A  ..  contagious 
matter,  hurting  all  the  actions  of  the  heart  suddainly  and 
lethaly. 

Lethality  h'Jwe-liti).  rare.  [f.  LETHAL  a.  + 
-ITY.  Cf.  F.  A&M&&]  The  condition  or  quality 
of  being  lethal;  ability  to  cause  death;  deadli- 
ness;  //.  (? nonce-use)  lethal  agencies. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Lethality^  mortality,  frailty. 
1735  J.  ATKINS  I'oy.  Guinea  (1737)  104  The  certain  Punish 
ment  being  preferable  to  the  doubtful  Lethality  of  the 
Fetish.  1890  Sat.  Rev.  22  Nov.  595/1  Why  a  person  sur- 
named  ' Deathless '. .should  have  succumbed  to  such  com 
monplace  lethalities  as  a  horse's  hoof  and  Prince  Ivan's 
club  we  know  not. 

Lethalize  'l/'-bahiz),  v.    rare.     [f.  LKTHAL  a. 

+  -IZE.]     traits.  To  destroy  in  a  lethal  chamber. 

1897  Daily  Tel.  5  Feb.  7/4  If  the  proprietress  consented 
to  have  the  animal  lethalised,  as  it  was  unfit  for  work. 

t  Letharge.  Obs.  rare—  *.  [ad.  L.  IStharg-its  : 
see  LKTHAHGY.]  A  lethargic  patient. 

1615  BRATHWAIT  Strappado,  etc.  (1878)  255  He  cannot 
slte;je  nor  wake,  but  twixt-them  both,  sleeping  and  waking 
as  a  letharge  doth. 

Letharge,  obs.  form  of  LITHARGE. 

t  Lethargean, «.  Obs.  rare-1.  [?f.  LETHARGY 
+  -AN.]  Lethargic. 

1659  J.  TATHAM  London's  Trynmph  6  Idleness,  the  Nurse 
of  Ignorance;  Which  lulls  mens  braines,  in  a  Lethergean 
Trance 


Lethargic  (l/fa'jd^ik),  a.  and  st>.     Forms  :  4 
litargik,   -yk,    7-8   lethargick 'e,   (6-7    lethar- 
gique\  7-  lethargic,    [ad.  L.  Icthargic-us  ^  ad.  Gr.    | 
t/c-os,  f.  \rj0apy-os  :  see  LETHARGY.     Cf.  F.    j 
'       A.  adj. 

1.  Affected  with  lethargy  or  morbid  drowsiness. 
1398  TK FA-ISA  liurt/i.  De  /'.  K.  xviii.  xxix.  (1495*  791  The 

Htar^ik  man  that  liath  the  slepynge  euyll.     1710  ll'odrow 
Corr.  <  1843)  1 1- 528  He  was  very  lethargic,  and  was  cupped. 
b.  transf.  Affected  with  inertness  or  inactivity ; 
dull,  sleepy,  sluggish,  apathetic. 

1612  DONNE  Progr.  Soul  and  Anniv.  64  To  be  thus  stupid 
is  Alacritie ;    Men  thus  Lethargique  have  best    Memory. 
a  1649  DRUMM.  OK  HAWTH.  Poems  Wks.  (1711)  31  Blind  and    , 
Lethargick  of  thy  heavenly  Grace.      1752  HUME  Ess.  <$•     : 
Trent.  (1777)  I.  153  [Nature]  allows  not  such  noble  faculties     ' 
to  lie  lethargic.     1817  I.  SCOTT  Paris  ficvisit.ied.  4)  58  The 
numerous,   populous,    bustling,   and    neat    towns    of    that    i 
country,  are   likely  to  present  ..  striking  contrasts  to  the    , 
lethargic  Flemish  cities      1835  LYTTON  Rienzi  x.  vi,  Those 
he  employed  were  lukewarm  and  lethargic.     1876  BANCROFT 
Hist.  U.  S.  I.  iii.  83  The  exiles  of  a  year  had  grown  familiar    , 
with  the  favorite  amusement  of  the  lethargic  Indians  ;  and     i 
they  introduced  into  England  the  general  use  of  tobacco. 

2.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  state  of  lethargy. 

1595  JAS.  VI  toQ.  Eliz.  in  Lett.  (Camd.)  Iviii.  in  That    \ 
ye  quho  uas  so  uachfull  . .  as  . .  to  foruairne  me  of  my  per-     ! 
rell,.  .should  nou,  in  the  uerrie  heicht.  .thairof,  be  fallen  in     j 
so  lethargique  a  skip, as  [etc.],     a  1649  DRCMM.  OK  HAWTH.     j 
/VMwWn.  (1711)  25  Sin's  lethargick  Sleep,  a  i674Ci.AKEN-    I 
w&Hist.Reb,  x.  §81  H  is  constitution  and  temper  might  very 
well  incline  him  to  the  Lethargick  indi>position  of  which  he 
dyed.     1699  LUTTRKLL  Brief  Rtl.  (1857)  II.  501  The  lord 
Trevors  is  said  to  be  recovered  of  a  lethargick  fitt.     1734  tr. 
Rollins  Anc.  Hist.  (1827)  I.  132  They  sank  into  a  lethargic 
sloth  and  effeminacy.     1844  LF.VF.R   T.  Burke  xxxv.  (1857) 
340  My  lethargic  apathy  increased  upon  me.     1853  KANE 
Grinnell  Exp.  x.vx.  (1856.)  262,  I  felt  that  lethargic  numb- 
ness  mentioned  in  the  story  books.     1860  MOTLEY  Netherl. 
(1868)  II.   xviii.  422  The  lethargic  condition  of  Germany 
rendered    such    threats    superfluous.      1875    H.  C.   WOOD 
Thcrap.  (18791  228  In  three  to  six  hours  he  comes  out  of  his 
lethargic  condition. 

3.  Causing  lethargy. 

1715-20  POPE  Iliad  VM.  876  Too  long  Jove  lull'd  us  with 
lethargic  charms.  £1765  FLI.OYD  Tartarian  T.  (1785) 
127/1  A  lethargick  vapour  deprived  me  of  my  senses.  1865 
DICKENS  Mitt.  Fr.  v,  Found  to  possess  lethargic  properties. 
B.  sl>.  A  lethargic  person ;  one  who  is  affected 
with  lethargy.  ?  Obs. 

c  1470  HARDING  Chron.  CCXL.  xxvii,  The  frowarde  here- 
tykes  That  ..  strayen  oute  as  they  were  litargykes.  1694 
SALMON  Bate's Dispens.  (17131  58  2  It. .revives  Apoplecticks 
and  Lethargtcks.  1750  tr.  Leonardiis'  Mirr.  Stones  136(216) 
The  white,  we  think,  restores  health  to  the  lunatic  and 
lethargic. 

Hence  t  Letha'rjficness. 

1633  (J.  HERBERT  Temple,  Ch.~  Porch  Ivi,  A  grain  of  glorie 
mixt  with  humblenesse  Cures  both  a  fever  and  lethargick- 
nesse.  1727  in  HAII.EV  vol.  II. 

Iiethargical(in>aud3ikal),«.  [f.asprec.-r-AL.] 

1.  Affected  with  lethargy. 

1651  JER.  TAYLOR  Holy  Dying  v.  §  4  (1686)  216  Distracted 
VOL.  VI. 


persons,  lethargical,  apoplectical,  or  any  ways  senseless  and 
uncapable  of  humane  and  reasonable  acts.     1818  in  TOIJU; 
and  in  later  Diets. 
b.  fig.  of  things. 

1661  COWLEY  Disc.  Cromwell  in  Verses  $•  Ess.  (1669)  76 
If  the  desire  of  rule  and  superiority  be  a  Virtue  (assure  1  am 
it  is  more  imprinted  in  humane  Nature  than  any  of  your 
Lethargical  Morals).  1668  H.  MOKE  Div.  Di<tl.  n.  xxit. 
('7*3^  *59  Terrestrial  Goodness  would  even  grow  sluggish 
and  lethargical,  if  it  were  not.  .quickened  by  [etc.]' 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  lethargy. 

1617  J.  TAYLOR  *  Water  P.)  Taylor 's  Trav.  Ded.  to  Coriat, 
Tongue-tide  taciturnity  should  haue  imprisoned  this  worke 
in  the  Lethargicall  Dungeon  or  bottomlesse  Abisse  of  euer* 
sleeping  obliuion.  1840  Hoon  Up  A' /tine  179  The  Constrictor 
After  dinner,  while  deep  In  lethargical  sleep. 

Hence  Letha*rgicaUy  ,:/,'.,  Letlia  rgicalness. 

1633  T.  ADAMS  Exp.  2  Peter  ii.  6.  619  They  are  lethar 
gically  secure,  no  mine  but  their  owne  can  stirre  them. 
1651  N.  BIGGS  AV?c  Disp,  Pref.  4  Lethargically  content  to 
snore.  1664  H.  MORE  Seven  Ch.  ix.  (1669)  160  That  thou 
mayst  be  the  more  effectually  row/ed  up  out  of  this  Tepidity 
and  Lethargicalnes.--e.  1695  Whether  Parlt.  be  not  dissolved ^ 
etc.  13  The  old  Loyalty  of  the  Church  of  Kngland  Party 
will  rouse  it  self  out  of  that  Lethargicalness.  a  1777  FAWKKS 
I'oy.  Planets  in  In  dismal  gloom  here  drones  inactive  lull 
The  lazy  hours,  lethargically  dull.  1836  K.  IlmvAun  ft. 
Ri-ffcr  I,  I  became  ..  lethargically  drowsy.  1882  Miss 
Wooi.sox  Anne  7  The  cold  kept  them  lethargically  honest. 

t  Lethargine,  #•  Ohs.  rare—1,  [f.  LKTHAKG-Y 
+  -IKK.]  Lethargic. 

1656  W.  MONTAGUE  Accomplish' d  Woman  4  It  is  a 
Lethargine  feeling,  ..  they  seem  rather  resuscitated  than 
waked. 

t  LethaTgious,  a.  Obs.  rare.  Also  6  lytar- 
gious.  [f.  LKTHABGY  +  -ous.]  Affected  with  or 
causing  lethargy ;  lethargic. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Ed.  IV  (1809)  339  Dally  obfuscate 
and  seduced,  with  that  lelhargiuus  and  decciable  serpent, 
called  hope  of  long  life.  Ibid.,  //<•«.  /'//,  12  Duke  Fraunces 
was  an  impotent  man,  lytargious,.  and  well  stryken  in  age, 
1570  LEVINS  Mtinip.  -^^6/14  Lethargiouse,  letha^ictis. 

Lethargize  'vle'J»ajd?,ni/),  z>.  [f.  LETHARGY  j£. 
+  -I/E.  Gr.  had  \rj&apyi(tff$at  f>ass.t  to  be  for- 
gottt-n.]  trans.  To  affect  with  lethargy.  Hence 
Le'thargized,  Le'thargizing///.  adjs. 

1614'!'.  AOAMS  Dwifs  Bang.  v.  254  The  Leihargi/'d  is  not 
lesse  sicke,  because  hee  complaines  not  so  loud  as  the  aguish. 
1633  —  £xp.  2  I'fter  jii.  10.  1^07  Others  are  lethargiz'd 
with  a  drousie  dulnesse.  1805  SouTHEY  ^ladoc  I.  i,  Some 

S'liltre  ..  to  lethargi/e  The  1'riti^h  blood  tlutt  came  from 
wen's  veins.  1817  LADY  MORGAN  1-rance  (1818)  I.  53  A. . 
sergeant  was  giving  a  sort  of  lethargixed  attention  ..  to  the 
details  which  the  elder  dame  was  communicating.  1830 
COLKKIDGE  TakU-t.  23  May,  All  bitters  are  poisons,  and 
operate  by  stilling,  and  depressing,  and  lethargi/ing  the 
irritability.  411834  —  in  Lit*  Rem.  (1836)  III.  S  The 
surest  preventive  or  antidote  against  the  freezing  poison,  the 
Icthargizing  hemlock,  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Sucramenlaries. 

Lethargy  ;lc*J>aJd^i),  sb.  Forms  :  4  litergi, 
litargi,  -y,  lytargye,  4-6  litargie,  li-,  lytarge, 
(7lytargie),5-6letargie,-ye,6letarge,letharge, 
6-7  lethargie,  (6  lithargie,  lethergie  ,  6-  leth 
argy,  [a.  L.  It'thargia  (med.L.  litargia^  after 
med.Gr.  pronunciation),  a.  (Jr.  \rj9apyia,  f.  ATjfla/ryos 
forgetful,  a  derivative  or  compound  of  tyQ-,  \av- 
Bavdv  to  escape  notice,  \av0avca9at  to  forget.  Cf. 
F.  Itthargie  (OF.  litargie f,  I'r.  litargia,  Sp.  letar- 
gia,  Pg.  lethargia,  It.  h'targia. 

The  ME.  forms  in  -arge  may  represent  L.  lethnrgits,  Gr. 
\r)0apyos\  the  adj.  was  used  subst.  as  a  name  for  the  disease.] 

1.  Path.  A  disorder  characterized  by  morbid 
drowsiness  or  prolonged  and  unnatural  sleep. 

Negro  lethargy,  a  disorder  peculiar  to  the  negroes  of  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  characterized  by  attacks  of  .somnolence, 
and  ending  fatally  in  most  instances  in  three  to  twelve 
months  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1888). 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  i,  674  (730)  What  slomberyst  bou  as 
in  lytargye.  i398Ti<EviSA  Bartf'i.  De  P.  R.  xvii.  iii.  iTollem. 


<irg.  310  Antl  J;is  cauterie  is  good  lor  syknes  pat  uen  in 
be  partie  bihinde  of  a  mannes  bray-n  as  for  be  litarge.  1501 
DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  i.xxvi,  My  daisit  heid  fordullit  disselie, 
I  raisit  vp  half  in  ane  litargie.  1534  MORE  Com/,  agst. 
Tnb.  i.  Wks.  1144/1  Regarding  nothing,  thinking  almost  of 
nothing,  no  more  then  if  they  laye  in  a  le targe.  1579 
LANGHAM  Card.  Health  (1633)  227  Stroake  it  on  the  temples 
for  the  Lytargie.  1593  R.  HARVEY  Philad.  26  At  last  a 
lethargy  made  an  end  of  him.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  iv.  i.  54 
The  Lethargie  must  haue  his  quyet  course  :  If  not,  he 
foames  at  mouth.  1732  ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  367 
A  Lethargy  is  a  lighter  sort  of  Apoplexy.  1833  Cycl.  Pract. 
Med.  I.  445/1  By  lethargy  is  meant  a  torpor  buth  mental 
and  corporeal,  with  deep  quiet  sleep... This  is  the  slightest 
form  of  coma.  1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Radge  Ixvi,  He  soon 
fell  into  a  lethargy. 

2.  A  condition  of  torpor,  inertness,  or  apathy. 

(71380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  372  Well  my^te  we  seuer 
bat  slepe  of  litergi  |>at  is  fallen  upon  vs.  1593  NASHE 
Christ's  T.  87  We  (surprised  with  a  lethargy  of  sinne) 
do  nothing  but  laugh  and  iest  in  the  midst  of  our  sleepie 
security.  1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  .V.  i.  y.  132  Cosin,  Cosin, 
how  haue  you  come  so  eaiely  by  this  Lethargic ?  1606 
WARNER  Alb.  Kng.  xiv.  xcii,  Had  not  hate  in  scotti^-h 
hearts  bread  Lethargic  of  feare.  1642  in  Clarendon  Hist. 
Reb.  vi.  §  196  It  was  a  strange  fatal  Lethargy  which  had 
seized  Our  good  People,  and  kept  them  from  discerningj 
that  [etc.].  1672  DRYDEN  ?.nd  Pt.  Conq.  Granada  Def. 
Epil.  174  Falling  ..  into  a  carelessness,  and  (as  I  may  call 
it)  a  Lethargy  of  thought.  1702  POPE  Sappho  128  No 
tear  had  pow'r  to  Bow,  Fix'd  in  a  stupid  lethargy  of  woe. 
1761  HUME  Hist.  ting.  II.  xxix.  148  Men,  roused  from  1848  Lo 


that  lethargy  in  which  they  had  so  long  slept.  1837 
DICKENS  Pickw.  ii,  That  gentleman  had  gradually  passed 
through  the  various  stages  which  precede  the  lethargy  pro 
duced  by  dinner.  1842  TKNNVSON  St.  Sim.  Styl.  101  Oft 
I  fall,  Maybe  for  months,  in  such  blind  lethargies,  That 
Heaven,  and  Earth,  and  Time  are  choked.  1879  FHOUDK 
Cxsar  xxi.  356  Desperate  at  the  lethargy  of  their  com 
mander,  the  aristocracy  tried  to  force  him  into  movement. 

transf.  1869  PtllLUPB  l''t'Si(v.  v.  152  The  expiring  stages 
j  or  intermittent  lethargy  of  a  volcano. 

1 3.  A  lethargic  or  sleepy  person.   Obs. 

1634  SHIRLEY  Kxample  \.  i,  Dormant,  why  Dormant, thou 
eternall  sleeper  !  Who  would  be  troubled  with  these  lethar 
gies  about  him?  Dormant,  are  you  come  Dreamer. 

t  Le'thargy,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  LETHARGY  st>.] 
trans.  To  affect  with  lethargy. 

1605  SHAKS,  Lear  i.  iv.  249  His  Discerning*  Are  Lethar- 
gied.  1760  COI.MAN  Prose  Sev.  Occas.  (1787.)  III.  182  If 
lethargied  by  dulness  here  you  sit. 

Lethargy,  obs.  form  of  LITHARGE. 

!l  Lethe  (\i']i).  Also  6  L&ethe,  7  Lethee. 
[L.  Lethe  ^  a  use  of  Gr.  \rj9rj  forget  fulness,  f.  AT/0  , 
ablaut- var.  of  Aa0-,  root  of  \av6avta6at  to  forget. 

In  dr.  Aiyflif  is  not  the  name  of  the  river,  though  it  occurs 
as  a  personification;  the  river  is  Aqdqv  v&u>p  'water  of 
Lethe']. 

1.  Gr.  J\Iyth.  A  river  in  Hades,  the  water  of 
which  produced,  in  those  who  diank  it,  forget  ful 
ness  of  the  past.  Hence,  the  '  waters  of  oblivion  ' 
or  forgetfnlncss  of  the  past. 

1567  (.lismond  of  Salern  \\.  Chorus  (Brandl  Qnellen  560^, 
The  flood  of  Lethe  can  not  wash  out  thy  fame.  1593 
I'KKI.K  Hon.  Ga rtcr  C  3  b,  The  Carle  Obliuion  stolne  from 
Lxthes  lake.  1594  SHAKS.  Kic/i.  ///,  iv.  iv.  250.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  n.  583  Karr  off  from  these  a  slow  and  silent 
stream,  Lethe  the  River  of  Oblivion  routes  Her  wairie 
Labyrinth.  1709  Tatter  No.  65^5  Who  had  long  since 
been  drowned  in  the  Whirlpools  of  Lethe.  1872  \V.  R.  Gisi-:r; 
fcnignias  Life  191  Severances  of  Soul  for  which  there  is 
neither  balm  nor  lethe.  1883  R.  W.  DIXON*  ftlano  i.  viii.  20 
Thuii  poppy,  that  of  Lethe  art  the  flower. 

*  2.  [V Influenced  by  L./#(^)«///.]  Death,  rare  —  1. 

1601  SHAKS.  Jit  I.  Cm.  i.  2c.6  Iltere  was't  thou  bay'd,  braue 
Hart,  Heere  did'st  thou  fall,  and  heere  thy  Hunlers  stand 
Sign'd  in  thy  Spoyle,  and  CnniNon'd  in  thy  Lcihee. 

3.  attrib.  and  C'^w/'.,as  Lethe-flood^  lake,  'wharf  \ 
Lethe-wards  adv. 

1579  Si'KNSEK  Shcfih.  Cat.  Mar.  23  Tho  will  we  little  Love 
awake,  That  nowe  slt^epeth  in  Lethe  lake.  1602  SHAKS. 
Ham.  \.  v.  33  And  duller  shouldVt  thou  be  then  the  fat 
Wfcede  That  ruts  it  selfe  in  ease,  on  Lethe  \\'harfe.  1613 
J.  DKNNYS  Seer.  Angling  in.  xxiii,  As  if  that  Lethe-floud 
ran  euery  where.  1820  KKATS  Ode  to  Nightingale  4  As 
though  of  hemlock  I  had  drunk,  . .  One  minute  past,  and 
Lethe-wards  had  sunk. 

t  Leth.6,  «.  Obs.  rare.  Also  5  leyth.  [Of 
obscure  origin  :  pcrh.  shortened  from  lethy,  LITHV, 
or  from  LEATHWAKE.]  flexible,  supple. 

c  1440  Promp.  Paw.  302  i  Lethy,  or  weyke  (.V.  leyth>, 
JJf.iil'ilis.  1530  PALSGK.  317/1  Lethe  delyver  of  ones 
lyinmes,  sonplf. 

Lethe,  obs.  form  of  LEATH. 

lie  the  ail  (Izjv'an),  a.  Also  7-8  Letheean.  [f. 
]..  Li'thK-us  ;a.  Clr.  A^wos,  f.  \-ijOij  LETHK,  +-AN.] 
Pertaining  to  the  river  Lethe;  hence,  pertaining  to 
or  causing  oblivion  or  forgetfulness  of  the  past. 

£-1645  HOWEI.L  Lett.  III.  vi.  10,  I  did  not  think  Suffolk 
waters  had  such  a  lethacan  quality  in  them.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L,.  n.  604  They  ferry  over  this  Lethean  Sound,  1697 
DKYDKS  Virg.  Ct'org.  iv.  786  Nine  Mornings  thence,  Lethean 
Poppy  bring.  1784  Cow  PER  Task  iv.  475  The  craftsman 
there  [at  the  tavern]  Takes  a  Lethean  leave  of  all  his  toil. 
a  1849  P°E  Ptw"st  Ulahime  v,  The  Lethean  peace  of  the 
skies.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Metn.  xliv,  If  Death  so  taste 
Lethean  springs.  1888  A,  S.  WILSON  Lyric  of  Hopeless  Love 
LV.  178  No  murmured  Lethean  lullaby. 

\  b.  (See  quot. ;  as  if  from  L.  let(K]um  death.) 

1670  BLOUST  Glossogr.j  LetJieant  ..  deadly,  mortal,  pesti- 

fLethed,  a.  Obs  rare-0.  [?f.  L.  2tf(h}um 
death  +  -ED.]  (See  qnot.) 

1623  COCKERAM  ii,  Dead,  Defunct,  Lethed,  Amort. 

Letheoii  (U"'Jw^n)«  [Iri  some  way  from  Gr. 
A  17^1;  (see  LETHK)  ;  perh.  meant  for  Gr.  \rj9atov, 
neut.  of  \Tj6atos  LETHEAN  a.]  Sulphuric  ether  when 
used  as  an  anaesthetic  (see  quot.  1880). 

1847  A7.  Brit.  Rf7'.  VII.  173  The  discoverer  of  what  has 
been  termed  '  the  Letheon ' — or,  at  least,  of  the  system  of 
1  Letheonizing'.  Ibid.  205  A  convict  lately,  .has  begged  to 
be  executed  while  under  the  Letheon's  influence.  1880 
Libr.  Univ.  KnmvL  (N.Y.)X.  241  Dr.  [W.T.O.]  Morton 
[of  Boston)  obtained  a  patent  for  the  use  of  ether  [as,  an 
anaesthetic],  under  the  name  of '  letheon  ',  in  1846. 

Hence  Le-theonize  z/.,  trans,  to  subject  to  the 
action  of  letheon. 

1847  A7.  Brit.  Rev.  VII.  178  A  Mr.  H.  Wells  . .  dentist,  is 
announced  as  having  practised  letheonizing  since  October 
1844. 

Lether,  obs.  form  of  LADDER  sb. 

1741  Church™.  Ace.  in  Rutland  Gloss. ,  For  two  Rounds 
for  y15  uper  lether,  2t/. 

Lether,  variant  of  LITHER  Ofts.t  evil,  bad. 

f  Iie*thiedf«.  Ol>s.rare~~l.  [app.for/f//^W(as 
printed  in  mod.  edd.)  f.  LETHE  +  -ED.]  ?  =  LETHEAN. 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  fy  Cl.  n.  i.  27  Epicurean  Cookes,  Sharpen 
with  cloylesse  sawce  his  Appetite,  That  sleepe  and  feeding 
may  prorogue  his  Honour,  Kuen  till  a  Let  hied  dulnesse . 

Lethiferal  (U'|n'feral)(  a.  rare  —  1,  [formed 
as  next  +  -AL.]  Causing  death,  fatal.  In  quot.y?^; 
WELL  Biglow  P.  Ser.  I.  Introd.,  I  have  noted  two 
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hundred  and  three  several  interpretations,  each  lethiferal  to 
all  the  rest. 

Lethiferous  ;l/J>i  fens",,  a.  Also  letiferous. 
[f.  L.  lt't(h,ifer,  f.  let(Ji}u>n  death:  see  -FERGUS.] 
That  causes  or  results  in  death,  deadly. 

1651  liiccs  New  Di$p.  f  85  Lethiferous  poisons.  1653 
H.  MORK  Conject.  Cabl'al.  (1713)  29  There  is  none  ..  that 
bears  so  lethiferous  and  poisonous  fruit,  as  the  Tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  tlie  good  and  evil.  1684  tr.  lionet's  Merc, 
Comfit,  xix.  794  Convulsion  and  other  lethiferous  accidents. 
1830  LVTTON  /'.  Clifford  in,  As  we  murder  bishops  so  is 
there  another  class  of  persons  whom  we  only  afflict  with 
letiferous  diseases.  1866  ROSK  Oind's  Me(.  vn.  561  Pending 
lethiferous  blasts  by  Auster  shed. 

Hence  f  Lethi  ferousness.   rare—0. 

17*7  BAILEV  vol.  II,  Lethijeronstuss^  Death  bringing 
Quality. 

Lethir,  obs.  Sc.  f.  LEATHER;  var.  LITHER  Obs. 
t  Lathy,  a.    Obs.  rare-1.     In  7  leattfy.     [f. 
LETHE  + -Y.]  -LETHEAN. 

1613  MARSTON  Insatiate  Countess  iv.  Ga  A  diuell.  .That 
h.Ys..drown'd  thy  soule  in  leathy  faculties. 
Lethy,  obs.  var.  LITHY  a.t  supple,  pliant. 
Letificant,  -ate,  etc. :  see  L.KTIFICANT,  etc. 

1547  IJooRDE  Brw.  Health  IxxxvL  35  Wyne  moderately 
taken  doth  letyfycate  and  dothe  comfort e  the  herte.  1599 
R.  LINCHE  Fount.  Anc.  Fict.  X  iv  b,  Discreet  taking  of 
wine  .dooth  letlficate  the  spirits  of  men.  1657  TOMLINSOH 
Kenotts  Disp.  219  It  letificates  man's  heart. 

Letil,  obs.  form  of  LITTLK. 

fLe'tleSS,  a.  Sc.  Obs.  rare  —  1.  In  4  letles. 
[f.  LET  s/>.1  +  -LKSS.]  Without  let  or  hindrance. 

1375  BARBOUB  Bruce  xvi.  568  Thai  all  sammyn  raid  thame 
fra,  And  the  land  k-tles  leit  thame  ta. 

t  Le  tmeiit.  Obs.  [f.  LETT.I  +  -MKNT.]  Letting. 

1574  tr  Littletons  Tenures  52  If  the  paiticion  so  made 
betwene  them  were  such,  y1  at  tyme  of  lettement  were  egall 
ofyerely  value. 

Let-off,  Let-out,  sfis. :  see  LKT  vl^  32  f,  34  k. 

Letony,  obs.  form  of  LITANY. 

Let-pass  (letptrs).  [f.  vbl.  phrase  let  pass : 
see  LKT  v.l]  A  permission  to  pass;  a  permit. 

1635  COKK  in  Stafford's  Lett.  (1739)  I.  423  The  Abuse  of 
Let-Passes.  1647  SPKIGGI-:  Anglia  Rcdiv.  (1854)  65  Having 
seen  the  petit-ions  upon  which  a  Let-pass  is  desired.  1657 
\V.  MOKICE  Cocna  </nasi  KQivj)  Dcf.  xxiv.  245  Suffering  none 
to  come  to  the  Sacrament  without  their  Let-passe.  1767 
T.  HL-TCHINSOX  //ist.  Mass.  (1768)  II.  357  All  vessels  took 
from  the  governor  a  let  pass.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  l\7.  .V.  v. 
11  it.  (1869)  II.  498  Without  requiring  any  permit  or  let- 
pass.  1791  Act  32  Ct'o.  Iff,  c.  50  g  2  Nothing  . .  shall  . . 
require  any ..  let  pass. .  where  the  ship. .does  not  go  to  open 
sea.  1867  SMVIH  Sailor's  IVord-l'fe.,  Let-pass,  permission 
given  by  superior  authority  to  a  vessel,  to  be  shown  to  ships 
ot  war,  to  allow  it  to  proceed  on  its  voyage. 

Letrure,  variant  of  LETTKUUE  Obs. 
Letsome,  -ness,  var.  ff.  LATESOME,  -NESS  Obs. 

1647  TRAIT  Comm.  Matt.  xiii.  54  He  it  but  . .  the  letsom- 
ness  of  his  delivery, . .  it  is  enough.  1650  —  Comm.  Exod.  13 
Slow  of  speech.  Of  a  letsorne  deliverie,  word-bound. 

Lett  (let),  [a.  G.  Lette,  ad.  the  native  name 
Latvi."\  a.  An  individual  belonging  to  the  people 
called  Letts,  who  inhabit  parts  of  certain  of  the 
Jialtic  provinces  of  Russia,  b.  The  language  of 
this  people  ;  =  LETTISH. 

1831  }-'or.  Q.  Kev.  VIII.  61  The  Letts,  a  simple-mannered 
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and   now-existing  people.      Itnd.  70  Henry  the  Lett,  w] 
wrote  in  the  i3th  century.     1861  Land.  Her.   16  Aug.  !„ 
The  Lithuanian  proper.  . .  The  Lett,  one  of  its  brandies  is 
spoken  in  Ksthonia,  Livonia,  and  Courland.    1884  Sat.  A'rt'. 

5  June  761/1  Any  Lett  tould  make  himself  undei  stood  in, 
ndia. 

Lett,  obs.  form  of  LATE  <z.i,  LEAT,  LET. 

Lettable  (le-tab'l),  a.  Also  letable.  [f.  LET 
v.1  ^  -ABLE.]  That  may  be  let. 

1611  COTCR.,  Affermablet.  .leasable,  lettable.  1796  MAD. 
D'ARBLAY  Lett.  Oct.,  We  mean  to  make  this  a  property 
saleable  or  letable.  1860  TROLI.OPE  Framley  P.  xviii, 
Whet  her  the  house  is  letable  or  not. .  I  do  not  know.  1893  I  >K. 
AKCYI.L  Unseen  Found.  Soc.  x.  308  This  absence  of  bin-able 
land  in  a  new  country  is  '  the  cause  and  origin  '  of  let  table 
value  'arising'.  1894  MKS.  FK.  KLI.IOT  Roman-  Gossifi  x. 
244  A  favourable  position  on  account  of.  .the  limited  number 
of  letable  quarters  eKewhere. 

!  IiC'ttage.  Obs.  rare"1.  In6letage.  [f.  LET 
v.1  +  -AQK.T  The  action  or  process  of  letting. 

1530  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  249  Too  melche  nete  to  he 
leten  by  y  churchwardens  for  the  tyme  beyng,  and  halfe 
part  of  the  mony  comyng  yeerly  of  the  letage  of  the  sayd 
nete  to  go  to  [etc.). 

Lettanie,  letanle,  obs.  forms  of  LATTKN. 

1648  60  HKXHAM  s.  v.  /?/(•<•£,  Lettanie,  that  in  as  thinne  as 
a  leafe  of  gold.  AW.,  /;>>v,  Itrasse,  Copper,  or  Leianie. 

Lettar  e,  obs.  form  of  LETTKB  s/v1 

Lett-de-camp,  variant  of  LETACAMP. 

t  Le'tted,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare~  '.  [f.  LET  v.%  + 
-ED1.]  Hindered,  impeded. 

1388  WYCI.IF  Exod.  iv.  10,  Y  am  of  more  lettid  [Vulg. 
impeditioris\  and  slowere  tunge. 

t  Le'tteil,  ///.  (i.  Obs.  rare.  [obs.  pa.  pplc.  of 
LET  z;.l]  Let ;  demised,  leased. 

1767  Conn.  Col.  Rec.  (1881)  XII.  616  The  rents  of  the  said 
letten  premises.  1798  in  Root  Amer.  Laiv  AY/.  I.  463  All 
bis  right  In  said  letten  premUcs. 

Letter  (le't*i ;,  s/>.1  Forms  :  3  leattre,  letere, 
3-5  let(t)re,  5  lettere,  4-6  lettur,  (4  litter,  5 
lettyr),  3  •  letter,  [a.  or  ad.  OF.  and  F.  lettre:— 
L.  littera  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  (pi.  litters  an 
epistle,  written  documents,  records),  also  lltera  (in 


inscriptions  leitera^^  of  obscure  origin  ;  the  hypo 
thesis  that  it  is  connected  with  lint-re  'to  smear'  is 
now  generally  rejected.] 

I.  An  alphabetic  character. 

1.  A  character  or  mark  designed  to  represent  one 
of  the  elementary  sounds  used  in  speech ;  one  of  the 
symbols  that  compose  the  alphabet,    t  These  letters 
=  this  inscription.      For  capital^  double^  Roman, 
etc.  letter,  see  the  adjs. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  42  pe  uif  lettres  of  vre  lefdi  nome.  a  1240 
Sawles  Warde  in  Cott.  Horn.  249  A  gret  boc  ..  iwriten 
wi5  swarte  smeale  leattres.  c  1250  Gen.  ff  Ex.  993  His 
name  80  wurS  a  lettre  inor  . .  For  oo  wurd  abram  abraham. 
c  1300  llavclok  2481  And  J?are  be  writen  fase  leteres  :  '  pis 
is  pe  swike'  [etc.].  cryj$Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xliii.  (Cecilc) 
in  Vith  goldine  lettris  wrytine  brad.  ^1391  CHAUCKK 
Astrot.  II.  §  3  A  capital  lettre  that  is  cleped  an  X.  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (Koxb.)  lii.  9  [>ai  wrate  letters  with  ^aire  fingers. 
1430-40  LYDG.  Boc  has  \\.  xiii.  '1554)  51  b,  Cadmus  found 
first  letters  for  to  wryte.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.^  Hen.  l/IIf, 
73  Over  whose  hedde  was  written  in  letters  of  Roniayn 
in  gold,  faicte  bonne  chere  qny  vondra.  1598  (JKKNEWEV 
Tiicitits,  Ann.  xi.  iv.  (16221  145  He  added  and  published  new 
letters  and  characters,  c  1620  A.  HU.MK  Brit.  TV^fMf  (1865)  16 
Thus  have  I  breeflie  handled  the  letteresand  their  soundes. 
1651  HOBBHS  Lfviath.  \\.  xxvi.  141  In  antient  time,  before 
letters  were  in  common  use.  1709  BERKELEY  Theory  I'ision 
§  140  The  monosyllable  consisting  of  six  letters.  1809 
MALKIN  Gil  Bias  i.  i.  pa  lly  leaching  me  my  letters  he 
brushed  up  bi.s  own  learning.  1840  LARDNKK  Geotn.  116 
The  letters  at  /',  c  express  respectively  the  sides  of  the 
triangle. 

b.  sing,  collective  for  //.     Now  only  in  before 
the  letter  ( -=  the  more  usual  before  letters} :  a  proof 
taken  from  an  engraved  plate  before  the  lettering 
is  inserted. 

£1400  Lanfranc's  Cirvrg.  93  J>e  cankre  liajj  a  propre 
sauour,  be  which  mai  not  be  write  wib  lettre.  1642  C. 
VKRNON  Consitf.  K.vtht'q.  43  His  Clerk,  .wriieth  upon  every 
Tally  the  whole  letter  of  the  Tellers  Hill,  that  when  the 
Tally  is  cloven  both  the  foile  and  the  stocke  thereof,  may 
have  like  letter  upon  them.  1849  THACKERAY  femfennis 
xviii,  Your  Stranges,  and  Rembrandt  etchings,  and  Wilkies 
before  the  letter. 

c.  Phrases.  \To  affect,  hunt,  lick  the  letter-,  to 
practise,   or   study   alliteiation.       Letter-by -letter: 
taking  each  letter  in  its  turn  ;  in  qiiot.  atlrib. 

1579  E.  K.  Ep.  Di'd.  to  Sfensi-rs  Shefh.  Cal.,  I  scorne  and 
spue  out  the  rakehellye  route  of  our  ragged  rymers  (for  so 
themstrlues  vse  to  hunt  the  letter).  1588  SHAKS.  L,  L.  L.  iv. 
ii.  56,  1  will  something  affect  the  letter,  for  it  argues  facilitie. 
1605  (see  LICK  7-.  3].  1624  HP.  MOUNTAGU  Gagg  Pref.  18, 
I  could  have  played  the  fool  in  alliteration  and  hunted  the 
letter  as  you  have  done.  1836  Sou  THEY  Cffivpcr"s  ll'A-s.  III. 
226  '  In  a  firm  and  delicate  fcand'. .  (no doubt  the  same  letter- 
by-letter  writing  tb&t  has  before  been  noticed). 

d.  //.  A  round  game  in  which  the  players  have 
to  form  words  out  of  letters  inscribed  on  separate 
pieces  of  card  or  ivory. 

1856  W'HVTE  MKI.VII.LR  Knte  Co?>.  xxi.  We  sat  round  a 
large  table  and  played  at  '  letters',  sedulously  'shuffling* 
the  handsome  capitals  as  we  gave  each  other  long  jaw. 
breaking  words. 

2.  Printing,    a.  pi.  Types.  ?  Obs. 

1563  Kdin.  City  Rec.  in  Ann.  Scott.  Print,  xv.  (1890)  157 
[He]  desyiit  thair  lordschippes  to  deliuer  him  the  s:aidis 
irnis  and  letteris.  1588  Marprt-l.  Epist.  (Arb.)  22  Walde- 
graves  printing  presse  and  Letters  were  takken  away. 
1613  Pi  RCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  14  Wee  can  no  more 
ascribe  these  things  to  chance,  than  a  Printers  Case  of 
letters  could  by  chance  fall  into  the  right  composition  of  the 
Bible  which  he  pnnteth.  1683  S.  SEWALL  Diary  I.  50  The 
la^t  half-sheet  was  printed  with  my  letters  at  Boston. 

b.  sing.  Types  collectively.     Also,  a  fount  of 
type  ;  a  particular  style  of  printed  characters. 

1588  MarpreL  Epist.  (ArJ>.)  23  Another  printer,  that  had 
presse  and  letter  in  a  pl*ce  called  Charterhouse.  1599 
THYNNK  AHiwadv.  (1875)  71  Caxtone  . .  first  printed  Cliau- 
cers  tales  in  one  coluine  in  a  ragged  letter,  and  after  in  one 
colume  in  a  better  order.  1618  BOLTON  f  for  us  To  Kdr., 
The  words  . .  inserted  in  a  different  letter  through  the  text 
of  I'lorus.  1683  MOXOM  Mcch.  Exerc.,  Printing  370  By 
broken  Letter  is  not  meant  the  breaking  of  the  Shanks  of 
any  of  the  Letters,  but  the  breaking  the  orderly  Succession 
the  Letters  stood  in  in  a  Line,  Page,  or  Form,  &c.  and 
mingling  the  Letters  together,  which  mingled  Letters  is 
called  Py.  1699  BKNTI.KV  Wtal.  Introd.  3,  I  have  distin- 

fuisb'd  the  Former  Dissertation  by  printing  it  in  a  Greater 
.etter.  1706  HKARNK  Collect.  14  Mar.  iO.  H.  S.)  I.  204 
He.. is  resolv'd  to  print  in  a  Less  Letter  it  in  columns. 
1709  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4617/4  Printed  upon  Extraordinary 
Paper,  and  with  a  New  Brevier  Letter.  1719  SWIFF  Hancts 
<V  Philemon  *  The  ballads  pasted  on  the  waif. .  Now  seem  VI 
to  look  abundance  better,  Improv'd  in  picture,  size,  and 
letter.  1816  I.  SCOTT  I 'is.  Join's  (ed.  5)  221  Lying  preten 
sions,  .in  all  the  varieties  of  a  large  and  small  letter.  1823 
I.  BADCOCK  Dow.  Amnseui.  144  When  the  usual  page  of 
letter  t  fusil  type)  has  been  made  ready  for  press,  it  is., 
surrounded  with  a  moveable  square  of  wood,  which  rises 
nearly  as  high  as  the  beard  of  the  letter.  1842  BRANDS 
Diet.  AV/,,  etc.  s.v.,  There  is  plenty  of  letter. 

II.  Something  written. 

f3.  a.  sing.  Anything  written  ;  an  inscription, 
document,  text ;  a  written  warrant  or  authority. 
b.  //.  Writings,  written  records.  Obs. 

a.  c  1325  Metr.  Horn.  10  Malachye,  And  . .  Ysuie  . .  Thai 
scheu  bathe  an  wit  sere  letter.  13..  K.  E.  Allit.  P.  B. 
1580  Alle  loked  on  bat  letter  as  lewed  bay  were.  1375 
BAHBOI:R  Hrnce  x,  353  The  gud  erll  Thomas  Assegit,  as  the 
lettir  sais,  Edinburgh.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  xi.  198  In 
the  olde  la  we,  as  holy  lettre  telleth,  Mennes  sons  men  called 
vs  vchone.  1 1380  Anffcrt'st  in  Todd  3  Treat.  Wyclif  IT& 
pei  wole  Jrat  men  precbe  fables  &  lesyngis  &  |>erto  graunte 


I  lettre.  <  1386  CHAUCRR  Monk's  T.  218  In  al  that  lond 
Magicien  was  noon  That  koude  expounde  what  this  lettre 

I    meme.     (1475  Songs  fy  Carols  i^t/t  C.  (Percy  Soc.)  56  To 

j  a  lettere  alune  I  me  ledde,  That  wel  was  wretyn  upon  a  wal. 
*534  MORE  Treat.  Passion  Wks.  1316/1  Then  foloweth  it 
in  the  lutter.  '  Hee  came  then  vnto  Simon  Peter '  [etc.]. 

b-    c  1250  Gen.  <y  A-r.  2527  And  he  Sat  6isc  lettres  wrot, 
God  him  helpe  weli  mot.     11533  Ln.  HEKNKKS  Gold.  Bk. 

i  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  B  v,  For  except  the  diuyne  letters,  there 
is  noihyng  so  well  written,  but  thiit  there  maie  Iwre  founde 

j  necessitie  of  correction.  1557  F.  S[EAGKR]  Sch.  fertile  185 
in  Halves  Ilk.  340  If  letters  had  not  then  brought  them  to 
lyght  The  truth  of  suche  thynges  who  could  nowe  resyght? 
1789  I*RAND  Hist.  Newcastle  II.  380  Ey  letters  alone  the 
accounts  of  past  actions  can  be  handed  down  to  us  with 
accuracy. 

4.  A  missive  communication  in  writing,  addressed 
i    to  a  person  or  body  of  persons  ;  an  epistle.     Also, 
|    in  extended  use,  applied  to  certain  formal  docu 
ments  issued  by  persons  in  authority. 

•1225  Ancr.  R.  422  5c  ne  sthulen  senden  lettres,  ne 
underuon  lettres,  ne  writen  buten  leaue.  c  1275  LAV.  4496 
po  sende  Delgan  .  .one  deorne  lettre.  13. .  Coer  de  L.  1173 
Kyng  Rychard  dede  a  lettre  wryte  (A  noble  clerk  it  gan 

i  adyte).  1362  LANGL.  /*.  PI.  A.  vm.  25  Vndur  his  secre  seal 
Treu^e  sende  a  lettre.  1300  GOWER  Cotif.  I.  288,  I  wole 
a  lettre  unto  mi  brother.  .AVith  al  my  wofull  herte  endite. 
1509  HAWKS  Past.  Pleas,  xxx.  (Percy  Soc.)  149,  I  shall  a 
letter  make  Unto  your  lady,  and  send  it  by  my  sonne.  1535 

i  CovtHDALE  Isa.  xxxvii.  14  When  Kztchias  had  receaued  y* 
lettre-  of  the  messaungers,  &  red  it.  1630  MILTON  2nd 

\  Poem  Univ.  Carrier 33  His  Letters  are  deliver'd  all  and  gon. 
1676  RAV  Corr.  (1848)  123, 1  have  been  lately  solicited,  .by  zoi 

:  unknown  person  who  sent  me  a  letter,  c  1700  PRIOR  Epist.  to 
/''.  Shepherd  12  By  penny-post  to  send  a  letter.  1777  Cow- 
PER  Let.  20  Apr.,  I  once  thought  Swift's  letters  the  best 
that  could  be  written  ;  but  I  like  Gray's  better.  1848  in 
GilbarCs.  Treat.  Banking  I.  150  Government  were  obliged 
to  interpose  by  a  letter,  in  order  to  protect  the  public  from 
the  restrictive  effects  of  the  Act.  1852  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle 
Touts  C.  xxii,  I'd  teach  them  to  . .  write  their  own  letters, 
and  read  letters  that  are  written  to  them.  1885  Law  Times 

1    Rep.  LIII.  479/2  Her  trustees,  .applied  by  letter  to  Messrs. 

:    Thompson  for  delivery  of  their  bills  of  costs. 

b.  //.  with  sing,  meaning,  after  L.  litters. 
Chiefly  in  the  formal  or  legal  sense,  as  in  letters 
dimissory,  letters  patent^  letters  rogatory^  etc.,  for 

1    which  see  the  aHjs.    Also  letters  of 'administration , 

;    caption,   ejection ,  fraternity ;    horning ^    etc. .   for 

•  which  see  those  words. 

c  1290  Becket  1219  in  S.  Kng.  Leg.  I.  141  To  J>e  kinge  of 

Fraunce   heo  comen  and  lettres  wilh  heom  here   fram  J?e 

,    king  of  engelond.     c  1350  Will.  Paleme  4842  Loo  here  hire 

!    owne  letteres  to  leue  it  be  beter.    <  1400  MAUNDtv.  iRoxb.) 

xi.  41,  I  had  lettres  of  be  sowdan  with  his  grete  seele.     1429 

Rolls  Parlt.  IV.  345/2  Sende  your  Letters  of  Prive  Seal.  1501 

•  Ld.  Trcas.  Ace.  Scott.  (19001  II.  126  Ormund  pursewnnt,  to 
I    pas  to  summoncl  the  lard  of  Fivee  and  his  folkis  with  lettrez 
|    in  the  secund  forme.     1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  iv.  i.  286  Did  the 

Letters  worke  vpon  his   blood.      1629    LAUD   in   Ussher's 

|    Lett.  (1686)  410,  I  ..prevailed  with  his  Majesty  that  1  might 

write  these   Letters  to  you,  which  are  to  let  your  Grace 

understand  that  [etc.).     1651  EVELYN  Mem.  (1857)  I.  274, 

,     I  had  letters  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Newton,  my  grandmother* 

j    in-law.      1883  R.  W.  DIXON  Alano  i.  xvi.  53  And  I  shall 

I    give  thee  letters  unto  those  Who  there  abide. 

C.  In  phrases  and  special  collocations.     Letter 
of  advice  (Cotnru^,  a  letter  notifying,  e.g.  the 
drawing  of  a  bill  on,  or  the  consignment  of  goods 
to,   the  correspondent.     Letter  of  attorney,    a 
formal  document  empowering  another  person  to 
perform  certain  acts  on  one's  behalf  (now  more 
L  usually ' power  of  attorney ').    Letter  of  brother 
hood,  =  letter  of  fraternity  (see  FRATERNITY  4). 
St.  Agatha's  letters,  letters  written  on  her  day 
(Feb.  5)  as  a  charm  against  fire  (see  quot.  1563). 
King's  Letters  vsee  quot .  1 7  70).  Queen's  Letter, 
a  circular  letter  to  the  clergy  first  issued  by  Queen 
I    Anne  (see  quot.  1715).     Letters  of  slains  {Scots 
|    law] :  see  SLAIN.    7o  run  one's  letters  (Scots  law) : 
see  quot.  1861. 

1401  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  21  Why  aske  ye  no  letters  of 
bretherheads  of  other  menspraiers?  1467  in  Bury  Wills  ( 1850) 
50, 1  will,  .that  my  n  executours.  .make  hym  a  letter  of  attor 
ney  if  need  be.    1563  Homilies  K.  Idolatry  \\\.  (1859)  225  In 
stead  of  Vulcan  and  Vesta,  .our  men  have  placed  St.  Agatha 
and  make  letters  on  her  day  for  to  quench  fire  with.    1683  W. 
I    LLOYD  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camd.)  187,  I  desire  that  whenso- 
I    ever  you  send  any  thing  for  me  you  would  be  pleased  to  send 
!    your  letter  of  advice  by  the  Post.    1715  NKLSON -4  </</>-.  Pers. 
|    Qua!.  120  The  Queens  Letter  for  making  a  Collection  in 
i    several  Parishes,  in  and  about  London  and  in  several  Citiev 
1770  H  AILKS  Henryson's  Tale  of  Dog,  Bannatyne  Poems  280 
Charges  to  pay  or  to  perform,  issued  in  the  name  of  the  Sove- 
;    reign,  are  still  termed  the  King's  letters.    1770  COWI-KR  Let. 
21  Apr.,  To  receive  it  [a  dividend]  by  letter  of  attorney.    1815 
KNAIM-  K:  Pi  ALOW.  Neivgatt  Cal.  IV.  286/2  Having  run  his 
letters  against  His  Majesty's  advocate.    1849  KRKKSK  Comm. 
Class-bk.  31  The  letu-r  wherein  the  drawing  of  the  bill  is 
advised,  commonly  called  the  'letter  of  advice'.     1861  \V. 
BKLC  IHct.  Law  Stot.  s.v.  Liberation,  The  prisoner  may 
run  his  letters,   that  is,  he  may  apply  in  writing  to   any 
of  the  Lords  of  Justiciary  ..  and  within  twenty-four  hours 
the  judge  must  issue  precepts  to  intimate  to  the  public 
prosecutor  and  party  concerned,  -to  fix  a  diet  for  trial. 

5.  The  precise  terms  of  a  statement ;  the  signi 
fication  that  lies  on  the  surface.     The  tetter  :  often 
used  (after  St.  Paul's  TO  ypdnfta)  for  the  literal 
tenor  of  a  law  or  statement,  opposed  to  the  spirit. 
f  After  the  letter-,   literally.     -\ In  letter \   in  the 
more  literal  meaning  (opposed  to  in  spirit].     7'o 

\   the  letter :  implicitly,  to  the  fullest  extent. 
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1340  HAMTOLE  /V.  Conse.  6759  pir  wordes,  aflir  }K  lettre, 
er  nard  to  here.  138*  WYCLIF  2  Cor.  iii.  6  The  lettre  sleith, 
forsoth  the  spirit  quykeneth.  1-1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xv. 
68  pai  vnderstand  no}t  haly  writte  spiritually,  but  after  |  e 
letter.  15*6  Pitgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  \V.  1531)  3  God  hath  no 
suche  bodyly  menibres,  as  this  texte  to  the  lettre  dotlie 
pretemle.  1613  PeRCHAS  Pilgrimage  (16141  6  Cleaning  as 
fast  as  we  can  to  the  letter,  -let  vs  draw  as  neare  as  we  may 
to  the  sense  of  Moses  work.  1636  MASSINGER  Bashf.  Lo-t>,r 
v,  i,  To  tread  on  My  sovereign  s  territories  with  forbidden 
feet  The  severe  letter  of  the  law  calls  death.  1642  J.  EATON 
Honey-c.  Free  Jnstif.  219  That  truth  which  they  seemed  be 
fore  to  hold,  at  leastwise  in  letter.  1678  BUTLER  Hud.  in. 
ii.  609  To. .Disdain  the  Pedantry  o'th  Letter.  1700  ASTRV 
tr.  Saavedra-Faxardo  I.  160  A  Prince  is  not  oblig'd  by 
the  strict  Letter  of  the  Law.  1724  A.  COLLINS  C,r.  Chr. 
Relig.  107  And  to  look  on  reasoning  from  the  letter  to  be 
mean  and  low.  1776  HKNTHAM  Fragm.  C.m't.  Wks.  1843  I. 
270  A  King  may  . .  impair  the  happiness  of  his  people  with- 
out  violating  the  letter  of  any  single  Law.  1809-10  COLE 
RIDGE  Friend  (1865)  27  He  who  most  faithfully  adheres  to 
the  letter  of  the  law  of  conscience.  i8ai  BYRON  Sardan.  \. 
i.  354,  I  shall  obey  you  to  the  letter.  1844  I.n.  l!uon;iiAM 
Krit.  Const,  xix.  ii  2  11862)  311  Applying  the  strict  letter  of 
the  law  to  the  circumstances.  1858  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng. 
III.  xvi.  406  The  English  criminal  law  was  in  its  letter  one 
of  the  most  severe  in  Europe.  1886  '  HUGH  CONWAY  '  I. iving 
or  Dead  iv,  You  had  better  follow  your  father's  commands 
to  the  letter.  1888  BRYCE  Atner.  Commie.  II.  liii.  326 
Jefferson  ..  without  venturing  to  propose  alterations  in^the 
text  of  the  Constitution,  protested  against  all  extensions 
of  its  letter. 

6.  Literature  in   general ;    hence,   acquaintance 
with  it,  learning,  study,  erudition. 

t  a.  sing.   Ol's. 

ti  1400-50  Alexander  624  Arystotill  ..  one  of  the  coronest 
clerkis  bat  ener  knew  letter.  1494  FABYAN  Citron.  VI.  clxxix. 
176  Lower  than  his  fader  in  letter  and  connynge. 

b.  pi.  t  b.\$o  good  letters  ^obs.).  Occasionally, 
the  profession  of  literature,  authorship.  Man  of 
letters  [~F.  honinte  de  !etlres] :  a  man  of  learning, 
a  scholar;  now  usually,  a  man  of  the  literary  pro 
fession,  an  author.  Cominomoealth,  republic  of 
letters  :  see  those  words. 

a  1250  Prcn1.  .-Elf red  in  ('.  E.  Misc.  106  Ne  may  non  ryhtwis 
king..  I.ute  if. .he  ciiiine  lettres  lokie  him  seolf  one,  h\v  he 
schule  his  lond  laweliche  holde.  1483  CAXTON  Cata  Bj  1), 
lly  letters  and  by  scyence  is  the  man  niade  semblable  or 
lyke  to  god.  c  1532  Du  WES  Introd.  f'r.  in  Palsgr.  894 
Well  lerned  in  good  lettres.  1577  NOKTHBROOKE  Dicing 
(1843)  54  Learning  and  good  letters  to  yong  men  bringetli 
sobrietie.  1611  BIBLE  John  vii.  15  How  knowcth  this  man 
letters,  hauing  neuer  learned?  1645  EVELYN  Mem.  (1857) 

I.  146  There  were  likewise  the  effigies  of  the  most   illus 
trious  men  of  letters.     1693  WOOD  Lift  tO.  H.  S.)  IV".  50, 
I  . .  have  from  my  youth  laboured  in  good   letters.     1708 
I'ARi-KluiiK  Kiikerstaff  detected,  He  was  bred  to  letters,  and 
is  master  of  a  pen.     1720  WATEKI.AND  Eight  Serin.  330 
Such  an  Abuse  of  the  Readers,  as  one  shall  seldom  meet 
with  among  Men  of  Letters.     1751   HARRIS  Ilirines  (1841) 
in  He  has  always  been  a  lover  of  letters.     1766  GOLDSM. 
Vic.    IV.    xiv,   It  was  sufficient   to  show    me  that  he  was 
a  man  of  letters.     1811  SCOTT  1'rose  ll'ks.  IV.  Biographies 

II.  (1870)  191  Lord  Minto,  himself  a  man  of  letters,  a  poet 
and  a  native  of  Teviotdale.     1827  HALLAM  Const.  Hist. 
(18761  II.  x.  188  That  life  of  exile  and  privacy  which  religion 
and   letters  would   have   rendered    tolerable  to  the  King. 
1855  PRESCOTT  I'liilif  II,  I.  vi.  (1857)95  Letters  kept  pace 
with  art.     1880  Atncnatiim  10  Jan.  56  Several  guests  well 
known  in  letters  were  present.     1891  Speaker  2  May  532/1 
Metaphysics  have  again  condescended  to  speak  the  lan 
guage  of  polite  letters. 

7.  attrUf.  and  Comb.  a.  simple  attributive,  chiefly 
in  sense4,  as  letter-bag,  -change,  -clip,  -envelope,  -file, 
-post,  -slit ;    b.  objective  and  obj.  gen.,  as  letter- 
bearer,  \-kerner,  -opener,  -sorter;  letter-copying, 
-writing. 

1809  T.  BROWN  in  Naval  Chran.  XXII.  294  The  'letter- 
bag  was  saved.  1838  DICKKNS  O.  Twist  xlviii,  The  guard 
was  standing  at  the  door,  wailing  for  the  letter-bag.  IT  1340 
Cursor  J/.  7co7(Fairf.)  Al  'letter-berers  for-|>i  ta  ensaumple 
be  vrry.  1846  R.  GARNETT  in  Prof.  Philol.  Soc.  II.  233 
On  certain  Initial  "Letter-changes  411  the  Indo-European 
Languages.  1859  SAI.A  Gas-light  .y  D.  xviii.  204  '  Letter-clips, 
portfolios,  music-cases.  1858  in  Al<r.  Specif.  I'alents  Print 
ing  n.  (1864'  3  Stands  for  "letter-copying  presses.  1798  W. 
HUTTON  Autobiog.  24  Pencils,  Cards,  . .  *  Letter-files,  Maps 
and  Pictures.  1683  MOXON  alech.  Exert.,  Printing  xiii.  T  t, 
They,  .left  the  "Letter-Kerner,  after  the  Letter  was  Cast,  to 
Kern  away  the  Sholdering.  1898  //  'estiu.  Ctia.  B  Dec.  3/1 
Newideas  in  pencil-cases  and  "letter-openers.  iStJUBHTHAM 
Not  Paul  286  Between  Thessalonica  and  Athens  . .  there 
was  not  ..  any  established  'letter-post.  1843  Punch  VIII. 
53  The  Clerk,  .hearing  a  knocking  at  the  outer  door,  looks 
through  the  *letter-slit.  1851  H.  MKI.VII.I.E  Whale  xxxi. 
147  No  ordinary  *letter-sorter  in  the  Post-office  is  equal  to 
it.  1788  COWPER  Let.  to  Mrs.  King  6  Dec.,  My  "  letter- 
writing  time  is  spent,  and  I  must  now  to  Homer.  1791  BOS- 
WELL  ~Jo/mson  8  May  an.  1781  We  talked  of  letter-writing. 
1837  LocKHART.S'a>«xlix.  (1839)  VI.  235  He  varied  his  style 
of  letter  writing  according  to  the  character  . .  of  his  . .  cor 
respondents. 

8.  Special  Combs. :  letter-balance,  a  contri 
vance  for  ascertaining  the  weight  of  a  letter ; 
letter-board  (Printing),  a  board  on  which  matter 
in  type  is  placed  for  convenience  in  handling ;  let 
ter-book,  a  book  in  which  letters  are  (t  written  or) 
filed,  or  in  which  copies  of  letters  are  kept  for  refer 
ence;  letter-bound  a.,  characterized  by  close  ad 
herence  to  the  letter  of  a  law ;  letter-box,  («)  a  box 
in  which  letters  are  kept ;  (//  one  in  which  they 
are  deposited  for  transmission  by  post  or  on 
delivery;  hence  letter-box  v.  nonce-iud.,  to  put 


(a  letter)  into  a  letter-box ;  letter-carrier,  one  who 
carries  letters  either  as  a  private  messenger  or  as 
a  public  official;  letter-case,  (a)  a  case  to  hold 
letters;  t  (/')  an  envelope  ;  letter-corporal,  one 
entrusted  with  the  duty  of  fetching  and  delivering 
letters ;  t  letter-cover,  an  envelope ;  letter- 
cutter,  one  who  makes  punches  for  type-founding ; 
so  Utttr-cutting;  letter-drop  (L'.S.),  a  slot  into 
which  letters  may  be  dropped,  as  into  a  post-office 
or  postal  car  (Cent.  Diet.} ;  letter-dropper  nonce- 
wd.  (?ee  quot.);  latter-founder,  -founding, 
-foundry  =  typc-founder,  etc.;  letter- he  ad,  (a)  a 
sheet  of  letter-paper  with  a  printed  or  engraved 
heading  giving  address,  date,  or  the  like  ;  {b)  dial., 
a  postage  stamp  ;  letter-heading  (see  quot.) ;  let 
ter-high  a.  .J'rin/iii,!**,  of  the  same  height  as  the 
ordinary  printing-type ;  letter-house  dial.  ~  I'OST- 
OFFICK  ;  letter-leaf,  an  epiphytic  orchid  of  the 
genus  Grammatophyllum,  so  named  from  the  mark 
ings  on  the  leaves ;  letter- learned,  t  (a)  learnt 
from  letters  or  books;  (/>)  *=  BOOK-LEARNED;  let 
ter-learning  =  BOOK-LEARNING;  letter-lichen, 
a  lichen  of  the  genus  Opegrapha  or  order  Gra- 
phidci  (see  quot.);  letter-lock,  a  lock  which  can 
be  opened  only  by  arranging  letters  attached  exter 
nally  so  as  to  form  the  word  on  which  the  lock  is 
set;  f  letter-man,  one  of  the  Chelsea  pensioners 
who  was  entitled  to  extra  pay  on  the  ground  of  a 
letter  from  the  sovereign  ;  t  letter-money,  in  the 
Civil  War,  the  money  contributed  to  the  support 
ofthe  royal  army  in  response  to  Charles  I's  letters; 
t  letter-monger  nonce-wd.,  a  forger  of  letters  ; 
letter-office  =  POST-OKKICK  ;  letter-ornament,  a 
decoration  made  up  of  the  forms  of  letters  ;  letter- 
paper,  paper  for  writing  letters;  as  a  trade  term, 
restricted  to  the  quarto  size,  the  smaller  sizes  being 
called  note-paper •;  letter-perfect  a.  (7'/ieafr.}, 
knowing  one's  part  to  the  letter;  letter-plant^ 
letter-leaf;  letter-punch,  a  steel  punch  used  in 
making  matrices  for  type ;  letter-rack,  (a)  a  tray 
with  divisions  to  hold  an  assortment  of  types;  (*) 
a  small  frame  in  which  letters  or  papers  are  kept ; 
letter-racket  slang  (see  quot.) ;  t  letter-receiver, 
one  who  receives  letters  for  transmission  by  post  ; 
letter-stamp,  a  stain])  used  at  a  post-office  for 
cancelling  postage-stamps  or  for  impressing  noti 
fications  on  letters  or  parcels ;  letter-struck  a. 
noiicc-wil.,  smitten  with  the  love  of  learning ;  let 
ter-weight  —paper-weight ;  t  letter- will  .Vi'. ,  one's 
testament ;  letter-winged  a.,  of  a  kite,  having 
the  wings  marked  as  il  with  letters  \Ccnt.  Diet.); 
letter-wood,  the  wood  of  the  South  American 
tree  Krosimum  AiMctii,  which  is  marked  with 
black  spots  resembling  letters  or  hieroglyphics; 
letter-worship,  an  undue  attention  to  the  letter 
of  a  law  or  commandment ;  letter- writer,  a)  one 
who  writes  letters  (hence  used  in  the  titles  of 
manuals  of  letter-writing) ;  (/')  a  machine  for 
taking  copies  of  letters.  Also  LETTISH-CAM), 
LETTEK-PKESS. 

1683  MOXON  Mech.  Exert.,  Printing  vii,  "Letter-Boards 
are  Oblong  Squares.,  of  clean  and  well-season 'd  Stuff.  1776 
I.  ADAMS  in  Fain.  Lett.  (1876)  224  It  would  till  this  'letter- 
book  to  give  you  all  the  arguments  for  and  against  this 
measure.  1891  Sin  R.  V.  WILLIAMS  in  Law  Times  Rip. 
LXVII.  234/1  The  letter.book  satisfies  me  that  Mr.  Norton 
was  ri"ht  1643  MILTON  Divorce  11.  xx,  That  'letter-bound 
-  •  -•—  Examiner  30  Nov. 


in  Robberds  Mem.  II.  187  It  is  better ..  that  I  should 
'letter-box  it  here.  1552  HULOET,  'Letter  carier,  amtulus, 
,  libcllia,tabeHarii,s.  1697  LUTTRE-I.L  Brief  Ret.  (1857)  IV.  304 
1  A  warrant  is  come  from  his  majestic,  appointing  _Mr.  Van 
i  hulse,  the  Dutch  secretary,  to  be  court  letter  carrier.  1828 
Miss  MITFOKD  Village  Ser.  m.  20  Such  another  Dick  and 
such  another  donkey,  who  acted  as  letter-carriers  to  that 
•  side  of  the  village.  1672  T.  JORDAN  Lond.  Triumph.  16  By 
:  Ladies  "Letter-case,  [He]  Shall  have  a  better  place.  1790 
MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  Nov.,  My  memorial  was  always  m 
my  mind  ;  my  courage  never  rose  to  bringing  it  from  my 
letter-case.  1823  J.  BADCOCK  Don:.  Amnsem.  44  Let  a 
person  choose  any  one  of  them  [cards],  and  inclose  it  in 
'  a  letter-case.  1896  Mus.  CROKER  Village  Tales  i  Tips  to 
the  mess-servants,  the  'letter-corporal,  and  colour-sergeant. 
1742  RICHARDSON  Pamela  IV.  233  Her  Handkerchief,  and 
'Letter-cover.  1683  MOXON  Mcch.  Kxerc.,  Printing  MI. 
f  i  A  "Letter-Cutter  should  have  a  Forge  set  up.  Ibid. 
p.  81  'Letter-Cutting  is  a  Handy- Work  hitherto  kept  ^so 
conceal'd  amongthe  Artificers  of  it.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No. 
59  p  2  The  Lipogrammatists  or  '  latter-droppers  of  Antiquity. 
1683  MOXON  Meek.  K-ierc.,  Printing  xi.  F  23  To  let  you 
know  how  the  "Letter-Founder  Cuts  the  Punches.  1887  l.H. 
RFED  (title}  History  of  the  Old  English  Letter  Founders. 
1769  Connect.  Col.  Rec.  (1885)  XIII.  273  Resolved  ..that 
the  Treasurer  . .  pay  out  of  the  public  treasury  to  said  Luel 
one  hundred  pounds  . .  conditioned  that  he  set  up  and 
pursue  the  art  of  'letter-founding  in  this  Colony,  a  1887 
JEH-ERIES  Fields,  Hedgerow  (1889)  88  At  the  village  post- 
office  they  ask  for  '  *  Letterhead,  please  Sir ',  instead  of  a 
stamp.  1887  Harper's  Mag.  Mar.  649/2  He  drew  up  a  note 
upon  the 'tavern  letter-head.  1871  Amer.  Encycl.  Print- 


ing  (zA.  Ringwalt),  *  Letter-Headings,  lines  printed  at  the 
head  of  sheets  of  letter-paper,  containing  the  residence,  and 
generally  the  name  and  place  of  business,  of  the  party  for 
whom  such  work  is  done.  1683  MOXON  Alech.  E.-eerc.t 
Printings.  F  2  In  the  choice  of  his  Brass  Rules,  he  examines 
that  they  be  exactly  'Letter  high.  1832  Miss  MITFOKH 
Village  Ser.  v.  47  The  'letter-house  had  lately  acquired 
another  occupant.  1866  Treas.  But.,  *  Letter-leaf  vr  Letter, 
plant.  1649  Warn.  Jac.  Reenl  xxviii.  18  That  selfe-reason 
which  without  Gods  spirit  is  onely  'letter-learned.  1770 
WHITEFIKLD  Wks.  (1772)  VI.  30  The  letter-learned  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  in  our  Saviour's  time.  1678  R.  UAKCLAV  Apol. 
Quakers  (1841)  283  As  for  Metier  learning,  we  judj;e  it  not 
so  much  necessary  to  the  well  being  of  one.  a  1845  HOOD 
To  Tom  \\~oodgttte  ix,  All  letter-learning  was  a  line  you, 
somehow,  never  crossed.  1856  W.  L.  LIMJSAV  Brit.  Lichens 
245  C,raphideac<-#  . .  in  allusion  to  the  resemblance  of  the 
apotliecia  . .  to  ancient  hieroglyphics  or  written  characters. 
For  the  same  reason  the  Grnpliiiieif  are  popularly  designated 
'  'Letter  Lichens  '  or  '  Scripture-worts  '.  1850  Cnunii  Locks 
ff  Keys  6  Another  description  of  lock  is  that  well  known  by 
the  name  of  the  '  'Letter  Lock  '.  1724  Lond.  Cms.  No.  6230/2 
All  the  Out-Pensioners  (as  well  'Letter-men  as  others)  be 
longing  to  the  said  Hospital  [CheUt-a].  180.  in  A.  H.  Crau- 
furd  tn-it.  Cran/itrd  ,\  Light  />;>'.  (1891.1  34  An  inaease  in 
the  pay  and  in  the  number  of  letter  men.  (71674  O.AHEN- 
noN  H ist.  l\el<.  [X.  §  27  The  'Letter  Money  and  SII!>M  rij>- 
tion  Money  being  almost  exhausted.  1609  I'>I:MI.]:V  I'lial. 
171  Our  •Letter-monger  has  Herodotus's  very  words.  1689 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2486/4  Whoever  gives  notice  of  the  said 
Robbers  to  the  General  'Letter-Office  at  London,  shall  be 
very  well  rewarded.  1711  Royal  I'roilam.  23  June,  ibid. 
No.  4866/1  That  ..  there  be  one  General  Letter-Office  and 
Post-office  established  in  the  Cityof  London.  1837  DICKENS 
Piik'v.  xxxiii.  Sam  . .  stepped  into  the  stationer's  sliop,  and 
requested  to  be  served  with  a  sheet  of  the  best  gilt-edged 
MeUer-paper.  1888  JACOUI  Pi-inters  /"f<*z/>.,  Lctter-fxiper. 
This  term  is  applied  toqnarto  paper — note  paper  being  01  tavo. 
1885  J.  K.  JI-KOMK  On  the  .Mage  133  He  would  be  'letter 
perfect  in  all  by  the  following  'I  hursday.  1871  Amer.  En.y*  I. 
Printing  (ed.  Ringu  alt),  *  Letter-rack,  a  rack  for  containing 
wood  and  metal  letters  of  such  a  size  that  it  would  be  in 
convenient  to  keep  them  in  cases.  1812  J.  H.  VAUX  l-la*h 
/>/<  /.,  'Lcffff-f,!,  kef.  uuing  about  to  rc-pcctable  houst-s  \\  ith 

a  letter  ur  statement,  detailing  s e  case  of  extreme  distress, 

as  shipwreck,  sufferings  by  fire,  ^tc.  1683  Lond.  (/Yzj. 
No.  1812/4  Many  of  the  "Letter-Receivers  are  Tradesmen. 
1667  K\  KI.VN  rid<,  Kmploym.  77  There  is  nothing  more 
stupid  than  some  of  these  fjowoiraTOKroi,  'letter-struck 
men.  1596  in  Dickson  tK;  F.dmond  Ann.  Suit.  Printing  478 
Kollowis  tlie  Deidis  Legacie  and  'I.ettrewill,  1598  Ibid.  365 
Matle  his  Testament  and  Lellre-\\  ill.  1698  FROC.EK  I'oy. 
i-2'/  'Letter-wood  'as  they  call  itt.  1892  Manufacturer's 
Circular,  Letterwood.^12  io.v.  to  £  50  per  ton.  1879  FARKAK 
.SA  Paul  (1883)  117  The  subtler,  idolatry  of  formalism  and 
"letter-worship.  1710  ADDISON  ll'hig  K.ctint.  No.  2  P  4  Our 
"Letter-writer  here  alludes  to  that  known  verse  in  Lucan. 
1759  (tif/ci  The  Complete  Lent! -Writer.  1855  Oi.iLME, 
Stippl.,  Lctter-ivrittT  . .  an  instrument  for  copying  letters. 
1888  .ttlieirenin  14  Jan.  43  '2  The-  same  desire  impels  thou 
sands  of  persons  to  write  letters  to  the  newspapers  ;  but 
these  lettir-writers  are  not  usually  journalists. 

Hence  Le'tterlet,  Le  t,terlin(j  nonet-wds.,  a 
little  letter,  fle'tterlym/z'.,  to  the  letter;  literally. 

,  1440  HVI.ION  Scnla  Pet/.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  II.  xxvi,  Vf 
they  may  fulfill  letterly  \correctcti  letterally  1499]  the  com- 
niuundeiiientes  of  god.  1781  TWINING  in  /'.  Papers  1887) 
5  Your  reproaches  about  stretch-work,  short  line-,  and 
letterlings.  1836  Coleridge's  Lett.,  Confers.,  etc.  II.  109, 
I  judge  . .  from  the  numberless  Letter-lets  in  my  possession. 

Letter  Je'tai),  s/>.-  Also  5  letere,  S  He.  latter, 
[f.  LET  f.1  +  -EH  '.]  One  who  lets,  in  senses  of  the 
vb. ;  esp,  one  who  allows  another  the  use  of  (apart 
ments,  a  horse,  house,  etc.)  for  hire. 

1552  HULOET,  Letter  of  house  or  lande,  acnacitluriits. 
1671  CKOWNK  Juliana  I.  Dram.  Wks.  1873  I.  28  Ky  his  tone 
a  kind  of  letter  of  lodgings.  1723  Land.  C,az.  No.  6175/6 
Thomas  Jenkins,  .  .  Letter  of  Horses.  1851  MiYHEW  Lond. 
Labour  (1861)  11.230  The  letters  of  rooms  are  the  most 
exacting  in  places  crowded  with  the  poor.  1885  Law 
Reports  14  Q.  Bench  Div.  892  The  relation  ..  between 
hirers  and  letters  of  private  carriages.  1893  I''ield  lo  June 
832/1  Builders  and  letters  of  boats  might  ob|ect. 

b.  In  Com/'.,  as  agent-noun  corresponding  to 
various  phrasal  combinations  of  the  vb.,  as  t  letter- 
blood,  letter-loose,  letter- out;  letter-go,  one  who 
;  '  lets  go ';  in  Sc.  use  {leller-gai)  a  jocular  synonym 
.  for  'precentor',  after  A.  Ramsay  (quot.  1715). 

c  1400  Lanfrancs  Cirnrg.  299  A  man  M  schal  be  letere 
blood  schal  be  Jong.  1611  MAKKIIAM  Country  Content.  I. 
vii.  11615)  104  He  which  was  chosen  Fewterer  or  letter  loose 
of  the  Grey-hounds.  1616  B.  JONSON  Hornet's  Art  Poetry 
\  234  A  careless  letter-go  Of  money.  1671  H.  M.  tr.  Krasm. 
Collo<i.  267  The  letter  out  of  the  Horses  at  first  was  silent. 
1715  RAMSAY  Christ's  Kirk  C,r.  II.  xvi,  The  latter  gae  of 
haly  rhime,  Sat  up  at  the  boord-head.  c  1750  ASTON  Suppl. 
taCMcrK  She  [Mrs.  Bracegirdle]  was  the  Daughter  of  a.. 
Letter-out  of  Coaches.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xi.  There  was 
no  sae  money  hairs  on  the  warlock's  face  as  there's  on  Letter- 
Gae's  ain  at  this  moment.  1847  ]yhistU-Binkie  (Scot.  Songs) 
Ser.  v.  (1890)  II.  169  The  lettergae  trying  new  tunes. 

t  Xie'tter,  sb:^  Obs.  Also  4  lettere,  -our,  4-6 
lettar'e.  [i.  LET  V*  +  -EU  i.]  One  who  lets  or 
hinders. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  16888  Yond  traitur,  yond  letter  of  vr  lai. 
1362  I,\NGL.  /'.  /'/.  A.  I.  67  He  is  a  lettere  of  loue.  1387  8 
T  USK  Test.  Love  I.  iii.  (Skeatl  1.  126  For  soche  lettours,  it 
is  harde  any  soche  iewell  to  winne.  1434  MISVN  Mending 
Life  107  Violence  he  doys  to  all  his  lettars.  1494  FAUYAN 
Chron.  vn.  ccxlii.  283  The  letter  of  this  loomey  . .  was 
Rycharde  duke  of  Guyon.  1523  Act  14  «r  15  Hen.  VII I, 
c  i  If  any  clothmaker  . .  be  letted  ..  than  the  letter  ..  to  . . 
forfait ..  xiirf.  1563  ABP.  PARKER  Articles,  Whether  your 
Persons,  Vicars  and  Curates  be  ..  letters  of  good  religion. 
1616  J.  DAVIES  Comftiin.  Verses  in  Capt.  Smith's  Dcsi  r. 
New  Eng.,  Thy  Letters  are  as  Letters  in  thy  praise. 
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LETTER. 

Letter  ^le-tw),  v.    [f.  LETTER  j/'.i] 

•j-1.  trans,  'i'o  instruct  in  letters  or  learning.  Obs. 

c  1460  G.  ASHBV  Policy  Prince  648  Poems  (K.  E.  T.  S.)  33 

Yf  god  sende  you  children  . .  Do  theim  to  be  lettred  right 

famous!  y. 

2.  To  exhibit  or  set  forth  by  means  of  letters; 
also,  to  distinguish  by  means  of  letters. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  \\.  iv.  440  It  would  be  conve 
nient,  that  everyone  of  these  Instances  should  be  Philo 
sophically  Lettered.  1869  TYNDALL  Notes  Lect.  Light  46 
Kraunhofcr  . .  lettered  them  and  made  accurate  maps  of 
them.  1877  FARRAR  In  Days  ofYouth\.T,  He  [God]  letters 
it  [his  name]  in  fire  amid  the  stars  of  heaven. 

3.  To  affix  a  name  or  title  in  letters  upon  {a  book, 
a  shop,  etc.) ;  to  inscribe  (a  name)  in  letters.  Also, 
to  inscribe  with  rsomething). 

171*  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  463  ^7, 1  observed  one  patticular 
Weight  lettered  on  both  sides.  1714  Lond.  Gas.  No.  5225/3 
The  binding  each  Book  will  be..4*.  Lettered  on  the  Back. 
T75S  JOHNSON  Let.  to  \Vnrton  20  Mar.  in  Boswell,  I  hope 
to  see  my  Dictionary  bound  and  lettered  next  week.  1844 
K.  WAKBURTON  Crescent  ty  Cross  (1845)  II.  420  The  greater 
number  of  the  shops  are  lettered  in  the  same  tongue  [Italian], 
1876  GKO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der,  iv.  xxxiii,  There  might  be  a 
hundred  Ezra  Cohens  lettered  above  shop-windows.  1877 
Act  40  #41  Viet.  c.  60  §  3  Every  canal  boat,  .shall  be  lettered, 
marked,  and  numbered  in  some  conspicuous  manner. 

4.  intr.  In  occasional  uses.    a.  To  carry  letters. 
b.  To  write  letters. 

c  1645,  1681,  1813  [see  LETTERING].  1840  DICKENS  Barn. 
£»<&YXxiv,Our  peopJe  go  backwards  and  forwards,  .letter 
ing,  and  messaging.  1861  P.p.  WILBKRFOKCE  Diary  -22.  Feb. 
in  Lift;  11882)  III.  i.  15  Did  not  go  out  at  night,  but  lettered. 

Letterane,  obs.  form  of  LECTERN. 

||  Lettera-to.  Obs.  [It. :-  L.  KtUratus\  cf. 
LlTERATUS.l  A  man  of  letters ;  a  learned  man. 

1656  KARL  MONM.  Advt.  fr.  Parnass.  14  That  unluckie 
Loconick  Letterato. 

Letterature,  obs.  form  of  LITER.VTUKE. 

Letter-card.  [Cf.  F.  carte- lettre,  G.  karten- 
hrief.}  The  official  designation  of  a  folded  card, 
having  a  gummed  and  perforated  edging,  so  as  to  be 
closed  and  sent  through  the  post  (with  an  impressed 
or  an  affixed  stamp  i  as  an  ordinary  letter. 

Introduced  in  Belgium  in  1882,  in  Great  Britain  in  1892, 
and  now  used  in  many  countries  of  the  world. 

1892  (Feb.)  Instructions  on  Letter  Can/,  To  open  the 
letter  card,  tear  off  the  edi;e  at  the  perforation.  1892  Daily 
Neivs  12  Felt.,  Letter-cards  impressed  with  a  penny  postage 
.stamp  . .  are  now  on  sale  at  every  post-office.  ..  The  letter- 
cards  will  be  Mibject  to  all  the  regulations  affecting  letters. 

Lettered  le-Ujd\  ///.  a.  Forms  :  4-5  let- 
t(e)rid(d,  -yd,  4-6  lett(e)red,  Sc.  letter-it,  -yt, 
5  6  letterd  e,  6  .SV.  lettiret,  4-  lettered.  Also 
4  y-lettrede.  [f.  LETTER  sbl  or  v.  +  -ED.] 

1.  Acquainted   with    or    instructed    in    letters ; 
learned,  literate,  educated. 

1303  R.  BRL -NNE  Handl.  Synne  7894  Prest  wel  y-lettrede 
ys  Iot  blame,  pat  [etc.L  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  4088  A  ful 
loueli  lady  lettered  at  \ye  best.  f  1375  Sc.~Leg.  Saints 
xxvii.  (t}fnc/wr)  957  Twa  of  Lland  bat  ..  sum  dele  letteryt 
ware.  (11400-50  Alexander  2241  Lettrid  berne  Ouare-to 
feynys  |x>u  |?i-,  fare?  1481  CAXTON  Godfrey  clxi.  238 
Peter  bertilmtwe,  clerk  and  but  litil  lettred.  1535  STEWART 
Cron,  Scot.  11858  II.  684  Ane  lelterit  man  profound  in  all 
science.  1561  DALS  tr.  />' nllinger  on  Apoc.  (1573*  12  Agaynst 
those  lettered  heretickes  lohn  speaketh  playnly.  1571 
HANMKK  Chron.  Inl.  116331  1^5  They  inquired  nut  whether 
..  their  Ministers  were  lettered.  1588  SIIAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v. 
i.  48  Mounsier,  are  you  not  lettred?  1605  CAM UEN /?*«/., 
Epigr.  14  A  man  well  borne  and  better  leitered.  1689 
EvKt.vs  Mem.  (1857)  111.305  London,  abounding  with  so 
many  wits  and  lettered  persons.  1713  STEELK  Guardian 
No.  94^  p  5  The  lettered  coxcombs  without  good-breeding 
give,  .just  occasion  to  rallery.  1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No. 
2  F  14  It  may  not  be  unfit  for  him  who  makes  a  new  entrance 
into  the  lettered  world,  .to  suspect  his  own  powers.  <t  i8*z 
SIIEI.LKY  Def.  Poetry  Pr.  Wks.  1888  II.  17  The  bucolic  , 
writers,  who  found  patronage  under  the  lettered  tyrants  of  , 
Sicily  and  Egypt.  1855  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  (1864)  11.3  The  ' 
unlettered  barbarians  willingly  accepted  the  aid  of  the  let 
tered  clergy. 

absol.     1361  LANCL.  P,  PI.  A.  i.  125  LereJ»  hit  bis  lewed 
men  for  lettrede  hit  knoweb.    c  14*5  Eng.  Com/.  Irel.  Ivii. 
134  He  . .  toke,  both  of  letred  &  of  lewed,  be  cursed  tallages 
of  gold   &   of  siluer.     1433   LYIH;.  S.  Edmund  App.   374    i 
Symple  and  lettryd  ther  heedysdid  enclyne. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  learning  or  learned  men;    ; 
characterized  by  learning  or  literary  culture. 

1709    PRIOR    To    Dr.  Sherlock  on   Death   31    Wit    may    ' 
admire,  and  letter'd  Pride  be  taught.     1775  JOHNSON  ll'fst. 
/si.  Wks.  X.  317  And  entertained  with  all  the  elegance  of 
lettered    hospitality.      1798  S.  RO(;KRS  Kp.  to  Friend  137 
This  sheltered  scene  of  lettered  talk.     1826  DISRAELI  I'iv. 
Grey  i.  i,  He  was  a  man  of  lettered  tastes.    1850  HAWTHORNK 
.Scarlet  L.  Introd.  (1883)  45  This  was  my  all  of  lettered 
intercourse.     1875  TKNNVSON  Q.  Klary  11.  i,  He  loved  the    , 
more  His  own  . .  letter'd  peace. 

3.  Composed  of  a  (specified)  number  of  letters. 
1608  WILI.KT  Hexapla  Exod.  346  That  foure  lettered    ' 

name  of  God. 

4.  Inscribed  with  letters;  spec,  of  a  book  :  Having 
the  title,  etc.  on  the  back  in  gilt  or  coloured  letters.    ; 

1665  J.  WEIJB  Stone~Heng\\T2$\  163  A  letter'd  and  straight  i 
and  long  Order  denotes,  .the  Conflicts  of  Combatants.  1707 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4293/3  Gilt-back,  and  Letter'd.  1711 
AUUISON  Spect.  No.  463  F  6,  I  observed  one  particular 
Weight  lettered  on  both  Sides.  1740  DYEK  Ruins  Rome  324 
Phoebus'  letter'd  dome.  1746-7  HKHVEY  Atedit.  (1818)  12 
The  next  thing  which  engaged  my  attention  was  the  let 
tered  floor.  1809  R.  LANGKORD  Introd,  Trade  80  Hervey's 
Meditations,  calf  lettered,  a  1813  A.  WILSON  Tk.  Church- 
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yard  Poet.  Wks.  (1846)  13,  I  woo  thee,  thoughtful,  from  this 
letter'd  stone.  1868  BROWNING  King  fy  Bk.  \.  82  One  glance 
at  the  lettered  back.  187*  W.  H.  SVMONDS  Kec.  Rocks  vi. 
169  Camden,  who  speaks  of  a  lettered  stone  he  saw. 

Letteree  (letarr).      [f.   LETTER  j£.i  +  -EE.] 

(See  quot.) 

1671  PETTY  Pol.  Anat.  (1691)  Advt.,  By  Letterees  are 
meant  persons  restored  to  Land  by  virtue  of  the  Letters  of 
King  Charles  the  Second.  Ibid.  2  There  was  restored  to 
Letterees  and  Nominees  . .  60  [acres]. 

Letteret  (le-taret).     [f.  LETTER^.'  +-ET.]    A 

little  or  short  letter. 

1817  BYRON  To  Moore  25  Mar.,  I  have  written  to  you  .. 
six  letters,  or  letterets.  i8u  LAMB/,?//,  xii.  To  B.  Barton  114 
Begging  you  to  accept  this  letteret  for  a  letter.  1835  HOOD 
in  Mem.  (1860)  L  107  A  little  letteret  that  cannot  do  any 
body  any  harm. 

Lettering  (le-Urirj),  vbl.  sb.     [f,  LETTER  v.  or 

1.  The  action  of  writing  letters ;  letter-writing. 

c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  II.  118  You  may  give  the  law 
of  lettering  to  all  the  world.  1681  Disc.  Tanger  3  If  I  ex- 
ceed  the  Laws  of  Lettering,  your  command  is  my  Apology. 
1813  BYRON  in  Moore  Lett.  $  Jrnls,  (1830)  I.  464,  I  hate 
lettering. 

2.  The  action  or  process  of  putting  letters  upon 
(anything)  by  inscribing,  marking,  painting,  gild 
ing,  printing,  stamping,  etc.    Also  cotter.,  the  letters 
inscribed. 

1811  L.  M.  HAWKINS  Ctess  $  Gertr.  L  261  The  letterings 

j    of  his  books  had  . .  afforded  her  a  high  h6pe  of  pleasure. 

1832  G.  R.   PORTKR  Porcelain  $  Gl.  241  The  dial-plate  is 

complete,  with  the  exception  of  the   figures  or  lettering. 

1869  J.  RAVEN  Ch.  Bells  OzWn  (i88O  12  The  rudeness  of 

the    lettering  seems  to  suggest  an  early  date.     1877  Act  40 

<V  41  I'ict.  c. 60.  §  3  Such  lettering,  marking,  and  numbering 

shall    include    the  word  'registered*  ..and    the    registered 

,     number.    1879  -Miss  BRANDON  I'i.ven  III.  146  The  book  was 

to  have,  .a  smooth  grey  linen  binding  with  silver  lettering. 

3.  attrib.   and    Comb.:    lettering  block,   -box 
|    (see  quots.) ;  lettering  piece,  the  piece  of  leather 

on  which  the  title  of  a  book  is  stamped  ;  letter 
ing-tool,  *  a  bookbinder's  tool  for  stamping  the 
gilt  titles  on  the  backs  of  books '  (Knight  Diet. 
Meek.  1875). 

1871  Ainer,  Encycl.  Printing  fed.  Ringwalt)  74  v Lettering- 
Hoc  k^  a  piece  of  wood,  the  upper  surface  being  rounded, 
upon  which  side-labels  are  lettered.  *  Lettering-box,  the 
box  in  which  the  type  are  screwed  up  preparatory  to  letter 
ing.  i8i8.iV/  Bookbinding  ;o  Working  the  letters  firm  and 
straight  on  the  *lettering-piece.  1880  Print.  Trades  "Jrnl.  . 
No  31.  ii  Some  account-book  lettering-pieces  produced  .. 
for  the  trade  are  certainly  wonderful  specimens  of  lettering.  l 

Lettering,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  LECTEKX. 

Letterize  (Ic'toroiz},  v.  [f.  LETTEH  sl>.^  +  ! 
-IZE.]  intr.  To  write  letters. 

1824  LAMB  /,<•//.  xiv.  To  B.  Barton  134  The  idea  of  letter-  j 
ising  has  been  oppressive  to  me  of  late.  1837  K.  BAKTON  . 
Select.  (1849)  ii,  I  have  felt  unequal  to  any  letterizing. 

Letterless  (le-tojlvs  ,  a.  [f.  LETTER  sb.\  + 
-LESS.]  Devoid  of  letters. 

1.  Unacquainted   with   letters   or  literature ;    il 
literate.     Also  absoL 

a  1618  SYLVESTER  Quadrains  of  Pibrac  xcvii,  'Tis  to  be 
more  than  Sylla  Letter-lesse.  1653  WATERHOUst:  Apol. 
Learning  125  A  meer  daring  letterless  Commander  can  .. 
promise  himself  no  more  successe  in  his  Enterprise  then 
[etc.].  1756  LAW  Lett.  Import.  Subj.  -.-4  They  help  the 
ignorant  and  letterless  to  . .  a  knowledge  of  God.  1860 
Q.  Rev.  CVIII.  225  Silbury  Hill  ..  the  attempt  of  a  letter 
less  race  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  some  event.  1880 
P.  GHKG  Errant  II.  v.  59  Bookless  captain  and  letterless 
subaltern.  1884  Century  Mag.  XXVIII.  157  There  was  an 
illiterate  generation,  and  a  letterless  race  to  be  educated. 

2.  Having  no  letters  or  correspondence. 

1837  Lett.fr.  Madras  (1843)  62  Unfortunate  beings  so  let 
terless  as  to  be  able  to  pay  them[ir.  visits].  1884 HP.  THOROI.D 
Yoke  Christ  105  A  London  Sunday  ..  is  absolutely  letter 
less.  1886  MRS.  A.  HUNT  That  other  Person  II.  49  She 
wrote  to  hi  in  each  day,  and  bemoaned  her  letterless  condition. 

3.  Having  no  letters  inscribed  or  appended. 

1881  Education  Feb.,  The  title  . .  was  only  retained  by 
those  who  would  have  been  absolutely  letterless  but  for  this 
domestic  honour.  1886  MACI.KOD  Clyde  District  Diinibar- 
tons/i.  i.  6  This  ancient  letterless  slab. 

Letterlet,  -ling,  Letterly :  see  LETTER  j/'.1 
Lettern,  Letteroun,  obs.  forms  of  LECTERN. 
Le  tter-press.    [f.  LETTER  sb.*} 
1.  (Now  commonly  written  letterpress.}     Matter 
printed  from  letters  or  types,  as  distinguished  from 
what  is  printed  from  plates.     Also  attrib.^  as  in 
letterpress  printing  (for  which  the  use  of  the  word 
in  this  sense  may  be  elliptical). 

1758-65  GOMXSM.  Ess.  Si,  Four  extraordinary  pages  of  letter 
press,  a  1764  Li-OVD/'w^Poet-Wks.  1774  I.  176  Plain  letter 
press  shall  do  the  feat.  1771  Hartford  Merc.  18  Sept. 
Suppl.  4/3  Letter-press  Printing  is  neatly  perform'd.  i8oj- 
12  BKNTHAM  Ration.  Judic.  Evid.  11827)  III.  473  note,  In 
the  case  of  letter  press,  any  such  alterations  are  as  yet, 
perhaps,  without  example.  18*5  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat. 
Mechanic  711  Plaster  of  Paris  ..  is  poured  over  the  letter 
press  page.  i8a8  Miss  MITKORD  Village  Ser.  m.  Introd.  i 
They  who  condescend  to  read  the  letter-press  will  have  the 
advantage  of  my  fair  correspondent.  1840  LARUNKR  Geom. 
137  In  letter-press  printing,  the  types  ..  are  put  together  .. 
with  their  faces  upward*.  1860  i  FLO.  NIGHTINGALE  Nurs 
ing  ii.  ii  The  places  where  . .  letter-press  printers  .  -  have  to 
work  for  their  living.  1861  Sat.  Rev.  7  Dec.  591  William 
and  Mary  Hewitt  have  contributed  the  letterpress.  1889 
Spectator  14  Dec.  830  In  this  cartoon,  and  the  letterpress 
concerning  it,  are  commemorated  [etc.  f. 
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2.  A  weight  to  keep  one  or  more  letters  in  place. 
1848  C.  A.  JOHNS  Week  at  Lizard  78  They  [pieces  of 

rock]  are  often  worked  into  ..  letter-presses,  &c. 

3.  A  press  for  taking  copies  of  letters. 

1901  Westm.  Gaz.  13  June  9/2  Van  Helden  ..  slipped 
a  handcuff  upon  his  wrist,  and  fastened  the  other  to  the 
letter-press. 

Letter(ivure,  variant  of  LETTBURE  Obs. 
"Lettes  ;se,  Lettewys,  obs.  ff.  LETTUCE,  LETTICE. 
Lettic  (le-tik),  a.  (j£.)     [f.  LETT  +  -ic.]     Of, 

pertaining  to,  or  related  to  the  Letts;  =•  LETTISH. 
Also,  in  wider  s-ense,  applied  to  the  group  of  lan 
guages  (by  some  philologists  called  Baltic']  com 
prising  Lettish,  Lithuanian,  and  Old  Prussian,  and 
to  the  group  of  peoples  speaking  these  languages. 
Also  absol.  as  sb.,  the  Lettic  or  Lettish  language. 

1872  R.  MORRIS  Eng.  Accidence  i.  8  The  Lettic  Languages. 
(i)  Old  Prussian . .  (2)  Lettish  or  Livonian . .  (3)  Lithuanian 
1880  Libr.  Univ.  Knew!.  (N.  Y.i  VIII.  835  The  Lettic 
race  proper  still  in  Cpurland,  in  Livonia.  1881  FREKMAN 
Hist.  Geflg.  Enr.  I.  xi.  466  note,  A  common  name  for  these 
closely  allied  nations  is  sometimes  needed.  Lettic  is  the 
most  convenient. 

t  Le'ttice.  Obs.  Also  5  letuse.  -uce,  letvis,  6 
letewis,  letuis,  lettewys,  lettis  e,  -yce,  -ys, 
-ushe,  6-7  letwis;  [a.  OF.  letict,  -is(s]e,  etc., 
app.  a.  OHG.  iltttw,  mod.G.  iltiss  polecat ;  but 
the  application  of  the  name  has  varied  at  different 
times.]  A  kind  of  whitish  grey  fur  (Cotgr.). 

[1363  Act  37  Edw.  ///,  c.  i2Qels  ne  usent  reversdermyncs 
nede  Ictuses  fhclaire.  1373  in  Exch.  Rolls  Scot.  II.  440 
In  empcione  trium  timhrarum  de  letysses  cum  dimidio,  et 
septem  letisses  varii  precii.]  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868) 
65  Her  good  and  gay  clothing,  and  furres  of  gray  meniuere 
and  letuse.  1457  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  II  (1814)  II.  49/2  As  to  J>eir 
gownys  t><  na  woman  weir  mertrikes  nor  leiviv,.  1502  H'i/t 
of  Wrattesley  (Somerset  Ho.\  My  secunde  cap  ofletewts. 
1542  Inv.  R.  ll'anirobt  (1815)  100  Ane  gown  . .  quhairof  the 
slcvis  hes  bein  liynit  with  letuis.  a  1548  HALL  C/irtitt., 
25  Hen.  I  'III  (1809)  803  The  lorde  Chauncellor  in  a  robe  of 
.Scarlet  open  before  liordered  witli  Lett  ice.  1662  Slat.  Irel. 
(1765)  II.  406  Letwis  tawed,  the  timber,  containing  forty 
skins  8s.  ^d. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  lettice-bonnet,  -fur  ; 
lettice-cap,  a  cap  of  this  fur,  apparently  worn  as 
a  means  of  inducing  sleep ;  lettice-ruff,  a  person 
wearing  a  ruff  or  collar  of  this  fur. 

1599  MIXSHEU  Sp.  Dicf.,  A  *Lettice  bonnet  or  cap  for 
gentlewomen,  v.  Albanega.  \Ibid. ^  Albancga^  a  kind  of 
networke  coife  that  women  weare  on  their  heads.J  1544 
Will  of  R.  Cressey  \  Somerset  Ho.),  *  Lettys  cappes.  1583 
STUBBES  Anat.  Afius.  I.  (i879>  ^9  Some  weare  I-attice 
cappes  with  three  homes,  three  corners  I  should  ;>aie,  like 
the  forked  cappes  of  Popishe  Priestes.  1619  FLKTCHKR 
;!/.  Thomas  in.  i,  Bring  in  the  Lettice  cap.  You  must  be 
shaved  Mr,  And  then  how  suddenly  wee' I  make  you  sleep. 
1621  —  Thierry  <y  Theod.  v.  ii.  K  2  Phisiiians,  some  with 
glisters,  Some  with  lettice  caps,  some  posset  drinkes,  some 
pills.  1533  WRIOTHESLEY  Chron.  (1875)  '•  20  Gownes  of 
Scarlett  edged  with  white  *lettushe  furre.  16x4  FLETCHER 
Wife  for  nwntk  \\.  iv,  Is  this  *Lettice  Ruffe  yuur  husband? 

Lettice,  obs.  form  of  LATTICE,  LETTUCE. 

II  Lettiga  (l^ttrga).  Also  lettica,  latiga.  [It. 
lettica,  lettiga\—\*.  lectica  a  litter.]  i^See  quots.) 

1805  W.  IHVING  in  Life  ty  Lett.  (1864)  I.  114  Wynn  and 
Wadj» worth  were  seated  in  a  Lettiga,  a  kind  of  sedan  chair 
that  accommodates  two  persons  who  sit  facing  each  other. 
i8u  J.  BOWDLEK  Select  Pieces  (1817)  I.  54  Mr.  Burgman 
had  been  so  good  to  provide  me  with  proper  mules  and  a 
latiga  for  travelling.  1821  EARL ABKKDKEN  in  Sir  H.Gordon 
Life  iii.  (1893)  68,  I  must  positively  have  you  carried  to  the 
spot  in  a  lettica.  1838  H.  G.  KNIGHT  Xortnans  in  Sicily 
148  The  lettiga  is  a  small  vis-a-vis,  carried  on  long  poles  by 
two  mules. 

Letting  (le-tirj),  vbl.  sb.^     [f.  LET  v\  +  -ING*.] 

The  action  of  LET  v. l  in  various  senses. 

1.  The   action   of    allowing   the    movement    or 
passage  of,  giving  loose  or  vent  to;    chiefly  with 
adverbs,   as   down,   int  off.      Also   letting  blood, 
letting  go. 

1413  J.\s.  I  Kingis  Q.  xli,  Onely  throu  latting  of  myn 
eyen  fall.  1481  Monk  of  Eve  sham  i  Arb.)  107  The  lyftyngys 
vppe  of  the  crosse  and  the  lettyngys  done  ageyne.  1530 
PAI.SGR.  239/1  Lettyng  of  blode,  stignee.  1661  STILLINUFU 
Orig.  Sacr.  in.  i.  §  16  Man  is  formed  with  a  mouth., 
for  receiving  and  letting  forth  of  air.  1665  MAN  LEY 
Grot  jus1  Low  C.  Ir'arres  149  The  letting  in  of  the  Waters, 
and  other  things,  .were  hindred.  1668  WILKINS  Real  Char. 
>'•  i-  8  5-  38  Letting  go.  1839  UAILI-.V  Festns  ii854'  219  The 
good  we  do  is  of  His  own  good  will, — The  ill,  of  His  own 
letting,  a  1849  H.  COLERIDGE  Ess.  (1851)  I.  97  Some  wise 
acres  ..  would  think  it  a  wpful  letting-down.  1851  MRS. 
STOVVE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  i.\,  She  couldn't  wear  one  of  your 
gowns,  could  she,  by  any  letting  down?  -11861  CLOUGK 
Alari  Magno  692,  I .  .knew  the  letting-offof  steam, and  rose. 
1861  TRENCH  Sev.  Ch.  Asia  78  Such  a  letting  go  of  first  love. 
1864  MRS.  GATTY  Parables  fr.  Xat.  Ser.  iv.  109  He  thought 
his  father's  argument  a  letting  down  of  principle. 

2.  The  action  of  allowing  the  use  of  (houses, 
lands,   etc.)   on   payment   of  rent,  etc.  ;    leasing. 
Also  with  out. 

1538  Lichfield  Gild  Ord.  (E.  E.T.  S.)  8  All  men  which 
haue  or  hold  ony  tenement  of  the  lettyng  of  the  master  and 
the  wardens,  1656  H.  PHILLIPS  furc/i.  Patt.  (1676)  i  The 
letting  and  taking  of  Leases.  1669  WOOUHEAD  St.  Teresa 
n.  xxh.  139  Not  the  Season  for  let  ting  of  houses.  1790  UUKKE 
/•>.  A'*T',  Wks.  V.  252  Where  the  letting  of  their  land  was  by 
rent  [etc.].  1833  HT.  MARTINKAU  Cinnamon  ij-  Pearls  ii.  20 
The  letting  of  the  Pearl  hanks  had  been  accomplished.  1883 
R.  RITCHIE  Bk.  Sibyls  ii.  83  He  ..  reorganized  the  letting 
out  of  the  c  talc.  1885  Act  48  %  49  Viet.  c.  77  8  7  If  any 
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land  is  comprised  in  a  lease  for  . .  lives,  or  in  a  letting  for  a 
term  of  years.  1894  Times  5  Feb.  4/3  The  Irish  grass  lettings 
are  making  high  prices. 

Letting  (,le'tirj\  vbl.  j/'.2  arch.  [f.  LET  T/.-  + 
-INL;  1.]  The  action  of  LETS'.2;  delaying,  hinder 
ing,  an  instance  of  this;  also  quasi-tw/tv.,  a  hin 
drance,  an  obstacle;  frequent  in  t /'///,  without 
letting,  without  hindrance,  without  delay. 

c  1020  Rule  St.  Benet  (Logeman)  87  O3er  lettincge  ba;t  he 
na  bolixe.  /znaa  O.  E.  Cki-on.  an.  1101  (Laud  MS.)  Se 
cyng  sydflan  scipa  ut  on  SEC  sende  his  broker  . .  to  la.-itinge. 
a  1140  Ureisnn  in  Cott.  Honi.  187  J>e  bitterne.sse  of  mine 
sunnen  attri  is  be  lettunge.  c  1250  Gen.  $•  E.r.  3204  Non 
man  on  hern  letting  dede.  c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  263/76 
With-oute  lettingue  In  heo  ^eode.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3199 
O  bis  letting  was  he  ful  glad.  Ibid.  4014  For  drightin  dos 
vs  na  letting.  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  n.  12  The  lord  the 
bruce,  but  mar  letting,  Gert  priuely  bryng  Stedys  twa. 
1 1375  Sf.  Leg.  Saints  iii.  uSY.  Andrew}  974  pat  mycht  be 
hendringe  to  myn  fame,  and  lattinge  als  to  ^ore  gud 
name,  c  1380  Wvcut  Set.  ll'As.  III.  425  Seynt  Poule  biddes 
men  preye  wibouten  lettynge.  c  1400  Melayne  1503  Go  we 
to  your  company.  .Late  ther  be  no  Lettynge.  c  1470  HKSRV 
Wallace  ix.  1183  And  our  be  swam;  for  lattyng  fond  he 
nocht.  1486  MA  KG.  C'TKSS  OXFORD  in  FonrC.  Eng.  Lett.  7 
To  the  letting  of  his  seid  purpose.  150*  Ord.  Crysten  Men 
(W.  de  W.  1506)  i.  i.  8  He  maye  be  in  the  waye  of  saluacyon 
if  he  haue  none  other  lettynge.  1657  Divine  Lover  209  The 
waye  is.  .full  of..theiues,  and  many  other  greate  lettings. 
fb.  Wasting  (of  time).  00s. 

1398  TKKVISA  Barth.  De  P.  A'.xvu.  xx.  (1495''  616  \Vhiche 
were  oner  noyouse  and  gretly  lettynge  of  tyine  to  reherse 
theym  here  al  arowe.  1494  FAHVAN  Chrou.  v.  c\vii.  92  'I'o 
shewe  here  the  vayne  and  dissymulyd  sorowe  that  Frede- 
gunde  made  for  the  Kynge,  it  were  but  lettynge  of  lyme. 

t  Le'tting,  ///.  «.  Obs.  rare,  [f.  LET  v.-  + 
-ING  -.]  That  lets  or  hinders  ;  hindering. 

c  1450  tr.  He  Imitatione  \,  xxi.  26  ttlisfull  is  he  bat  may 
putte  awey  euery  letting  distraccion. 

Lettirmareday:  see  LATTER. 

Lettis(e,  obs.  f.  LATTICE,  LETTICE,  LETTUCK. 

Lettish  (le-tij), a.  (sb.\  [f.  LETT  +  -isii.]  Per 
taining  to  the  Letts  or  their  language.  Also  absol. 
as  s/>,,  the  language  of  the  Letts. 

1831  h*or.  O.  Rev.  VIII.  63  One  of  the  most  important 
personages  of  the  ancient  Lettish  mythology.  1841  LA  IMAM 
Eng.  Lang.  3  The  Livonian  (or  Lettish)  of  Livonia  and  of 
Courland.  1842  PRICHAKD  \at.  Hist.  Man  183  These  dia 
lects  are  the  I-ettish,  Lithuanian,  and  the  Proper  Pruthenian. 
1881  KRKKMAN  Hist,  Ceo*.  Eur,  I.  xi.  466  note,  Lett,  with 
the  adjective  Lettish,  is  the  special  name  of  one  of  the  ob 
scurer  members  of  the  family.  1888  KING  &.  CoOKSQttSoitntt 
$•  Injte.v,  ii.  34  The  Baltic  family  contains  the  three  divisions 
of  Old  Prussian,  Liihu.inian.  and  Lettish. 

Lettoiliatl  (\eti>»  nian  *,  a.  and  sl>.  [f.  mod.L. 
Lett  on-,  Letto  LETT  +  -IAN.  Cf.  LAPPONMAX,  and 
F.  Letton  =  LETT.]  =  LETTISH. 

1880  Libr.  Univ.  Knou-L  (N.  Y.)  VIII.  835  The  Lettonian 
differs  from  the  other  Lithuanian  dialects  in  having  an  ad 
mixture  of  Finnish  words, 

Lettorne,  obs.  form  of  LECTEHX. 

Lettorye,  obs.  form  of  LECTUARY. 

Lettour,  obs.  form  of  LECTEKX,  LETTER  s/>.<* 

Lettren,  -on^e,  -une,  obs.  forms  of  LECTERN. 

t  Lettrure.  Obs.  Also  4-5  letterure,  (4 
letrure,  letterrure,  lettyreure,  5  lectrure,  lit- 
terure).  [ad.  OF.  letreure,  lettreure-.— L.  littera- 
tftra,  f.  littera  letter.] 

1.  A  writing,  a  written  book,  a  story.     Holy  let 
trure  =  Holy  Scripture. 

13..  K.  Alls.  3516  Ac,  for  that  lettrure  seith  ther  ageyn, 
Nul  Y  schewe  hit  to  no  mon.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  x.  27 
*Lo  !'  seith  holy  letterrure  '  whichelordes  beth  thisshrewes  . 
a  1400-50  Alexander  2170  Luctus  it  hi^t,  be  letterure  &  be 
line  ^us  it  callis.  c  1450  LONKLICH  Grail\v.  240  In  Caldev 
was  this  scripture,  whicbe  Is  to  vndirstonde  As  be  letirure. 

2.  Knowledge  of  letters  or  books;  learning. 

13. .  E.  E.  A  Hit.  Poems  A.  750  Ne  arystotel  nawber  by 


hys  lettrure  Of  carpe  be  kynde  t>ese  propertez.  a  1340 
HAM  POLE  Psalter  Ixx.  g  For  .i.  not  knew  lettyreure.  1393 
LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  i.  137  For  in  loue  and  in  letterure  lith  pe 


grete  eleccion.  c  1400  Lanfmnc's  Ciritrg.  138  He  cowde 
not  no  lettrure.  a  1420  HOCCI.KVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  2073 
Simple  is  my  goost,  and  scars  my  letterure.  1447  BOKKX- 
HAM  Scyniys  (Koxb.)  275  She  of  lettrure  no  Kunnynghad. 
1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  276/2  Seynt  Augustyn  was  quycke 
in  engyne  Swete  in  speche  wyse  in  lettrure. 

3.  Science  of  or  skill  in  (arms). 

13. .  Gaw.  fy  Gr,  Knt.  1513  pe  lei  layk  of  luf,  be  lettrure  of 
armes. 

Lettsomite  (le'tszmiait).  Mitt.  [Named  by 
Percy,  1850,  after  Dr.  W.  G.  Lettsom\  ?ee  -ITE.] 
A  synonym  of  Cyanotrichite  (see  CYANO-). 

1850  DANA  Mitt.  523  Lettsomite  ..  occurs  in  spherical 
globules^  1883  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  402  Lettsomite.. 
[occurs]  in  tufts  of  capillary  crystals. 

Lettuce  (le'tis).  Forms:  3-6letus(e,  4-6  let- 
tuse,  5  latewes,  5-6  letews,  letuce,  6let(f)yse, 
lettes(se,  -is,  -us,  -uze,  -yce,  lectuse,  lacteux, 
-use,  laictuce,  Sc.  lattouce,  6-7.  lactuce,  let- 
tise,  6-8  lettice,  7  lectuce,  8  lattice,  6  lettuce, 
[ME.  letuse,  connected  with  OF.  laituS  (Cotgr. 
laictue\  mod.F.  laitue]  :—lactftca,  f.  ?act-t  lac  milk, 
the  name  having  reference  to  the  milky  juice  of  the 
plant. 

The  exact  origin  of  the  Eng.  word  is  uncertain.  Prof. 
Skeat  conjectures  that  it  may  be  a.  OF.  *letuse,  *laitnse:- 
L.'Yoc/7«*a,  an  adjectival  derivative  of  factum.  Palsgrave  in 
1 530  gives  fains  as  a  Fr.  form,  and  a  vocabulary  of  t'M75 
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!    (Wright- Wiilcker  787)  gives  letusa  as  the  Latin  equivalent  of 
Eng.  letuse  ',  but  the  genuineness  of  these  is  doubtful.] 
1.  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Lactuca  ;  esp.  Lactuca 
saliva  or  Garden  Lettuce,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
much  used  as  a  salad ;    often  collect,  in  sing,  for 
[   the  plants  or  their   leaves.      Wild  lettuce :  some 
plant  of  this  genus  growing  wild  ;  spec,  in  England 
=  /.    Scariola   and    L.    virosa ;    in    America  =  /,. 
Canadensis.     Also  applied  to  various  plants  re 
sembling  this  gentis.     For   Cabbage,    Cos,  Hare, 
Indian^  Lamb's  Lettuce  etc.,  see  the  first  member. 
6-1090   .*".   Eng.  Leg.    I.    18598   A    fair   herbe,    bat   men 
cleope/  letuse.     a  1300  Cursor  AL  6079  Wit  therf  bred  and 
;    letus  wild.     1382  WVCLH-  Kxod.  xii.  8  Therf  looves  with 
wykle  letuse.     c  1400  tr.  Svcreta  Sectet.,  GOT.  Lordsh,  73 
:     Wylde  lelus  bat  feldinen  clepin  skarioles.    c  1420  PalLni.  on 
'     Httsb.  it.  176   Letuce  is  to  be   sette  in  lanyut-er.      <  1483 
CAXTON  Dialogues  iv.  13  Yet  ben  in  the  gardynes..  Letews, 
[    porselane.     1531    ELYOT    Cast.    Heltlie   (1539)    39    Hreade 
steped  in  wliitebrothe,  with  sodden  lettyse,  or  cykorie,  are 
:    good  to  Ije  vsed.     156:1  TURNKK  lierbat  n.  26  Muche  vse  of 
j    lettes  hurtcth  the  eysight.     1566  PAINTKR  Pal.  Pleas.  \.  39 
When  the  yong  lac  t  use  begin  to  growe,  I  cutte  of  the  bitter 
and  sower  stalkes  from  them.     1614  J.  COOKK  Greene's  'J  u 
i    OWN? tit  L 3  b,  Did  I  eate  any  Lettice  to  supper  last  night, 
i    that  I  am  so  sleepie.     1633  JOHNSON  Gerante's  Herbal  n. 
xxxviti.  309  The  greater  wikle  Lettuce  smelling  of  Opium. 
1651-3  JI-K.  TAYLOR  Serin,  for  Year  (1678)  108  A  dUh  of 
Lattice  ;iml  a  clear  Fountain  can  cool  all  my  Heat.     1671 
H.  M.  tr.  AVrtjrw.  Colloy.  100  It  is  \ery  fine  liroth  which  lie 
is  served  up  in  ;    the  Lettice  are   very  choyce  ones.      1733 
i     POI-E  I/or.  Sat.  n.  i.  18  If  your  point  be  rest, [take]  Lettuce 
|    and  cowslip-wine.     1760  J.  LKI-;  /tit rod.  Bot.  App.  317  Let- 
:    tuce.  Wild,  Prenanthes.     1876   HAHLKY  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  6) 
540  Lettuce  lias  glaucous  vt-rtic:d  leaves. 

f2.  Proverb.  Like  lips,  like  lettuce  =»  Mike  has 
met  its  like' ;  an  echo  of  L.  similem  halcnt  labra 
lactucaJ)i,  an  alleged  saying  of  M.  Crassus,  when 
he  saw  an  ass  eating  thistles. 

121540  KAKNHS  Wks.  11573)  189'!  No  doubt  the  prouerbe 
'••  is  true,  such  lippes  such  lectuse,  such  saintes  such  miracles. 
1583  Leg.  />/.  ,S7.  A  nit  rots  433  Sic  lipps,  >ic  luttouce  ;  lordis 
and  lowiu-s.  1587  FLEMING  (  ontn.  t/oli ashed  III.  1017/2 
Like  lip<,  like  letlice,  as  is  their  cause  *v  are  the  rulers. 
1589  (iiuKNK  Menaphon  iArb.)  \y*  He  left  such  lattice  as  were 
too  line  for  his  lips.  1599  H.  IliTTts  Dycts  Uric  Dinner 
To  Rtlrs.,  Here  are  Lettuses  for  euery  mans  lips.  1619 
:  PasijttiFs  Putin.  11877)  I3°  If  be  like  not  the.se  Lc-ttice,  let 
him  pull  hackc  his  lips.  1677  \V.  HITJHKS  Man  of  Sin  m.iv. 
140  Well,  but  the  Lettice  and  the  Lips  do  well  together. 

3.  altrih.  and  Comb.,   as  lettuce-bed*  -juice t  -leaf, 
\    -seed  \    f  lettuce-cabbage  =  c&bbage~lettuce\    let 
tuce-opium  =  LACTrt'AKH'M ;  lettuce-water,  a  de- 
:    coction  of  lettuce. 

1897  MARY  KIN<;SLI-;Y  H'.  A>>i\a  380  The  fierce  currents 
of  the  wet  season,  -play  great  havoc  with  these  "lettuce  beds. 
1731  Gcntl.  Mag.  I.  408  Make  Plantations  of  "Lettuce 
Cabbage  for  Winter  use.  1832  I't'g.  Sitbst.  J-'ood  299  The 
narcotic  property  of 'lettuce-juice  has  been  Ion;.;  familiarly 
known.  61540  I'icarys  Anat.  (1888)  App.  227  Nightshade 
leaves,  ''  lactuce  leaves,  henbayne  leaves.  1816  A.  DUNCAX 
in  Mem.  Cultti,  Hortic.  Soc.  (18191  II.  312  A  substance  .. 
which  I  have  denominated  Lactucarlum  or*  Let  luce  Opium. 
1577  Mot'MAlNK  Gardener  s  Labyrinth  \\.  43  *  Lettice 
seedes.  1683  SALMON  Dot-on  Med.  in.  660  Oyl  of  Lettii'e 
Seeds,  1713  DERHAM  P/tys.-J'hfol.  9  note,  Some  Lettice- 
Seed  being  sown  . .  in  the  open  Air.  1836  J.  M.  GULI.Y 
Magendie's  Formal,  (ed.  2)  104  *Lettuce  water  4  ounces. 

t  Le'ttucer.  Obs.  rare~  '.     In  Gletticer.     [f. 
j   LETTUCE  +  -EK.]     (See  quot. ) 

1562  I'uRNKR  Herbal  n.  45  The  female  (Mandrag)  is  called 
the  letticer  with  lesse  leues  and  narrower  then  lettice. 

Lettus;e,  -uze,  obs.  forms  of  LETTUCE. 
Lettushe,  obs.  form  of  LETTICE. 


Lettwary,  var.  LECTUABY  Obs.,  electuary. 
Letty  (le'ti),  a.    dial.     Also 
v.-  +  -Y.]     That  lets  or  hinders. 


tuary. 

:.         [f.      Iji 


1642  I!KST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surteesl  no  When  there  is  any 
lette  Weather  in  Harvest  time.  1886  ELWORTHY  W.  Somerset 
Word-bk.,  Letty-ii'eiither,  showery;  lainy;  lit.  hindering 
weather — i.e.  hindering  harvesting  or  out-door  work. 

Lettyce,  -ys(e,  obs.  forms  ofLETTitE,  LETTUCE. 

Lettyreure,  variant  of  LKTTIU'RE.  Obs. 

Letuare,  -ie,  -y;e  :  see  LECTUARY. 

Letuce,  -uis,  -us(e,  obs.  ff.  LETTICE,  LETTUCE. 

Let-up,  sb. :  see  LET  v.\  35  c. 

Letvis,  letwis,  obs.  forms  of  LETTICE. 

Letwary'e,  -werye  :  see  LECTUABY. 

Letyrn,  Letys,  obs.  (T.-LECTEHN,  LETTUCE. 

Leucre  thiop  (l'«srbi(>p).  Also  leucoethiop. 
[f.  Gr.  \evn-us  white  (see  LEUCO-)  +  AWi'ojr-,  At'fJio^ 
an  Ethiopian. 

Some  have  written  lencixthiop,  perh.  influenced  by  the 
transliteration  lencte  sfctlriopes  (for  AeuKoi  Ai0tojres)  in  the 
ordinary  text  of  Pliny  N.  ff.  v.  viii.] 

An  albino  of  a  negro  race.  So  I.eTrc8etliio'pia, 
the  constitution  of  a  leuca;thiop.  Leircsethio-pic 
a.,  characterized  by  lencxthiopia. 

1819  W.  LAWRENCE  Physiol.  287  Their  peculiar  constitu 
tion  . .  may  be  conveniently  termed,  after  some  modern 
authors,  leuc.tthiopia.  Ibid.  510  The  same  parents  _at 
different  times  have  leucanhiopic  children,  and  others  with 
the  ordinary  formation,  and  characters.  iSfio  R.  F.  BURTON 
Centr.  Afr.  I.  109  The  people.. call  these  leuccethiops  [sic", 
but  leuca;thiops  in  Index]  Wazungu,  *  white  men'.  [Mod. 
Diets,  have  chiefly  Leueoethiop,  Leucccthiop.} 

Lencate  (I'w'kA).  Chem.    [f.  LEUC-IC  + -ATE.] 
A  salt  of  leticic  acid. 
1865  WAITS  Diet.  CKein.  III.  576  Leucate  of  barium. 


LEUCO-. 

llLenchseiniaOi«k'~'mia).  Path.  Less  correctly 
leuo-,  leukaemia.  [mod.L.  as  if  Gr.  *\iv\<u\ua., 
f.  Xfu«-oy  white  +  afym  blood.]  Virchow's  name 
for  a  disease  characterized  by  an  excessive  produc 
tion  of  white  corpuscles  in  the  blood,  with  morbid 
affections  of  the  spleen  and  other  parts  ;  called 
also  LEUCOCYTH.EMIA. 

1855  in  MAYNE  Expos.  I.f.r.  1873  T.  H.  CHEKN  fufnul. 
Patliol.  (ed.  2)  148  Leukaemia.  1870  Ounmi«>Dii.Stiny>3 
Leucocythemic  lymphadenoma,  or  leucasmia.  1885-8  FAGGE 
&  PYE-SMITII  Frhic.  Med.  (ed.  21  I.  114  Leuchamiia.  1898 
A  llbnlfs  Syst.  Med.  V.  635  Bennett  gave  the  name  leuco- 
cythjumia  to  the  disease,  whilst  Virchow  called  it  leukaemia. 

Hence  Leuchse'inic  a.,  affected  with  or  charac 
terized  by  leuchremia. 

1876  ( 'liniealSoc.  Trans.  IX.  83  On  finding  the  leuchaiinic 
state  of  the  blood  I  gave  him  phosphorus.  1897  Allbutt's 
Syst.  Med.  IV.  445  Leuk,-eiuic  tumours  are  >mall,  scattered, 
roundish  patches  of  lymph-cells. 

Leuchtenbergite  (loixtsnba-Jgsit).  Miii. 
[named  by  A.  Komoncn,  1842,  in  honour  of  Maxi 
milian,  duke  of  Lenchtenbcrg:  see  -ITE.]  A  variety 
of  clinochlore,  often  resembling  talc. 

1844  DANA  Min.  317.     1887  Min.  Mag.  VII.  222. 

Leucic  ('l'«'sik),  <z.  Chem.  [f.  LKUC-I.V  +  -ic.] 
/-t'ltcic  acid,  a  diatomic  fatty  acid,  also  called  Ojcy- 
htxoic  acid,  obtained  by  treating  leucin  \vitli  nitrous 
acid.  Leucic  ether,  an  oil}'  liquid  obtained  by  the 
action  of  zinc-ethyl  on  oxnlic  ether. 

1865  WATIS  Diet.  Chen,.  III.  576  Leucic  ether.  Ibid., 
Leucic  acid.  1873  V.i\.\-v.riiys.  Client.  54  Leucic  Acid.  ..This 
acid  only  exists  in  the  body  in  its  ammoniated  form,  leuciu. 

Leucili  l'/?sin}.  Chem.  Also  leucine.  [f.  Gr. 
Aft/K-os  white  +  -IN.]  A  white  crystalline  substance, 
known  also  as  amido-caproic  acid  (C'GH,,\O.,  , 
one  of  the  principal  products  of  the  decomposition 
of  nitrogenous  matter. 

1826  HI.NRY  Elein.  Client.  II.  305  A  peculiar  white  matter, 
called  by  Braconnot  leucine.  1847-9  AODD  Cyel.  Anat.  IV. 
164/2  Leuciii  . .  is  a  crystalline  substance  closely  resembling 
cholesterine  in  appearance.  1885  KKMSKN  Or%.  Client.  1 1888) 
194  Leucine  is  found  very  widely  distributed  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  as  in  the  spleen,  pancreas,  and  brain. 

all  rib.  1896  AllbHtfs  Syst.  Med.  I.  177  Microscopic 
examination  . .  might  shew  . .  leucin  balls. 

Leucite  il'/rssit).  Min.  Also  8  leucit.  [a. 
G.  leucit  (A.  G.  Werner,  1 791),  f.  Gr.  Aei«o!  white  : 
see  -ITK.]  Silicate  of  aluminium  and  potassium, 
usually  found  in  glassy  trapezohedrons,  occurring 
in  volcanic  rocks,  csp.  in  lavas  Irom  Vesuvius. 

1799  Mni.  Jrnl.  I.  ;«)  In  the  decompositi.'ii  of  the  fossil, 
called  leucit,  he  [Klaprolb]  found  from  20  to  22  parts  of 
potass  in  the  hundred.  1800  HKNKY  Kpit.  Client.  (1808  363 
The  volcanic  leucite  contained  less  potash  than  other  kinds. 
1876  PAGK  Adi'.  Te*t-Bk.  Gecl.  vii.  146  Many  of  the  older 
lavas  yield  agates,  .leucite  . .  and  other  precious  minerals. 

atti-/l'.  1878  LAWKKNCK  tr.  <.'<'tt<i's  Kocks  Clats.  135  Leu 
cite  rock  may  be  regarded  as  a  dolerite,  in  which  the  labra- 
dorite  is  replaced  by  leucite. 

Hence  Leuci'tic  a.,  containing  or  of  the  nature  of 
leucite.  Leu  citoid  (Ciysta/fogr.),  the  trn])ezo- 
hedron  or  tetragonal  trisoctaliedron  ;  so  called  as 
being  the  form  of  the  mineral  leucite.  Iieuci'to- 
phyr(e  [G.  {pQr)phyr  porphyry;  cf.  GUANO- 
I'HYHE],  '  a  dark-grayish  tine-giained  cellular  vol 
canic  rock  consisting  of  augite  and  leucite  together 
with  some  disseminated  magnetic  iron'  (Dana 
Man.  Ceol.  1868). 

1830  LYI.LL  Princ.  Geol.  I.  352  The  foundations  of  the 
town  [Pompeii]  stand  upon  the  old  leucitic  lava  of  Somma. 
1879  KUILKY  Study  Rocks  x.  109  As  in  the  little  leucite 
crystals  of  the  sperone  or  leucitophyr  which  occurs  near 
Rome.  1880  (->.  K.  RODWELL  in  Nature  XXL  352  The  lava 
is  very  leucitic. 

Leuco-  (I'K'ko),  before  a  vowel  leuc-,  a.  Gr. 
Afu/co-,  combining  form  of  X«w«os  white,  as  in 
Xieuca  niline  Chem.,  a  white  crystalline  coal-tar 
base  (CMH21N3)  obtained  from  rosaniline  by  reduc 
tion  and  from  other  substances.  Leiica'nthous  n. 
Bot.  [Gr.  av6-os  flower  +  -ol's],  white- flowered 
(Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  1855).  Leticau-g-ite  Min. 
[AuciTE],  a  white  or  greyish  variety  of  augite 
(Dana,  i868\  Leivcoblast  Biol.  [-BLAST],  one 
of  the  spheroidal  cells  from  which  leucocytes  de 
velop.  Iienoo'choly  nonce-wd.  [after  MELAN 
CHOLY]  (see  quot.).  Iietvcocyclite  Min.  [Gr. 
KVKK-OS  +  -ITE], a  synonym  of  apophyllite.  ||Iieuco- 
deTma/'«M.[Gr.  Sip/ia  skin],  deficiency  of  colour 
ing  matter  or  unnatural  whiteness  in  the  skin ; 
hence  Leu  code Tinic  a.  (Cent.  Diet.'}.  ||  Leu  co 
me  lanous  a.  \Gt.fu\av-,  /«'Aas  +  -OUs],  having 
a  fair  complexion  with  dark  hair.  Leu  cope  nia 
Path.  [Gr.  irefi'a  poverty]  (see  quot.);  hence  len:- 
cope'nic  a.,  characterized  by  leucopenia.  Iieu'co- 
phyll  Bot.  [Gr.  <pv\\-ov  leaf],  a  colourless  substance 
found  in  the  corpuscles  of  an  etiolated  plant,  capa 
ble  of  being  transformed  into  chlorophyll.  U  Iieir- 
copla-cia  Path.  [Gr.  jr\ax-,  irAof  a  flat  surface], 
white  patches  appearing  on  the  tongue  or  on  the 
mucous  membrane  within  the  mouth.  Leu'coplast 
Biol.  [Gr.  7iA.a(TT-os  moulded]  —  next.  Leu  co 
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pla'stid  Biol.  [PLA.STID],  one  of  the  colourless 
corpuscles  found  in  the  protoplasm  of  vegetable 
cells  around  which  starch  accumulates.  Leu  co- 
scope  [-SCOPE],  an  instrument  contrived  by  llelm- 
holtz  for  comparing  the  relative  whiteness  of  lights 
or  colours,  or  for  testing  the  power  of  the  eye  to 
distinguish  colours.  Leu  cospe'rmous  a.  Jiot. 
[Gr.  ffntppa  seed  +  -ous],  having  white  seeds. 
Iietrcosphere  Astron.  [SPHERE],  the  inner  corona. 
Leuco-xeue  Jl/i/t.  [Gr.  ftvos  guest],  a  white  de 
composition  product  of  titanic  iron;  probably 
titanite  (Cent.  Diet.}. 

1863  Fwiu's'  Chew.  673  The  action  of  sulphide  of  ammo 
nium  upon  rosaniline  gives  rise  to  a  base  "leucaniline  which 
contains  two  additional  equivalents  of  hydrogen.  1901 
Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  29  June  1606  A  partial  exhaustion  of  the 
Meucoblastic  function  of  the  bone  marrow.  1742  T.  GRAY 
£«/.  27  May  U^f.  1884  II.  113  Mine,  .is  a  white  Melancholy, 
or  rather  *Leucocholy,  for  the  most  part;  which,  though  it 
seldom  laughs  or  dances,  nor  ever  amounts  to  what  one  calls 
Joy  or  Pleasure,  yet  is  a  good  easy  sort  of  a  state.  1829 
Xaf.  Phifas.,  Polaris.  Light  ix.  34  (U.  K.  S.)  In  other  speci 
mens  of  apophyllite,  which  Mr.  Herschel  calls  *leucocyclite, 
from  the  rings  being  white  and  black.  1884  MAX  MUI.LKR 
in  igf/i  Cent.  June  1017  A  semi-human  progenitor,  suffering, 
it  may  be,  from  leprosy  or  "Icucoderma.  1898  AllbittCs 
Sj'sf.  Med.  V.  418  Any  number  of  leucocytes  below  the  ar- 
bitrary  limit  of  6000  [per  cuijic  millimetre  of  blood]  will  con 
stitute  a  hypoleucocyiosis,  or  Meucopenla  as  the  condition  is 
aUo  named.  Hid.  420  He  was  able  to  distinguish,  .a  *leu- 
copemc  phase,  or  hypoleucytosis,  during  which  the  number 
of  harimc  leucocytes  falls  [etc  ].  1865  WATTS  Diet.  L'hent. 
III.  584  *LeucflfihyU.  1885-8  FAGGK  &  PVE-SMITH  Princ. 
Med.  fed.  2)  I.  124  A  similar  affection  of  the  tongue  often 
follows  *leucoplacia,  or  white  syphilitic  patches,  at  the  end 
of  several  years.  i885Gooi>ALL  /Vyj/W. /to/.  11892''  43  vLeu- 
coplastids.  .are  found  in  parts  which  are  normally  devoid  of 
chlorophyll,  such  as  lulers,  rhizomes,  etc.  1883  \atitre 
XX VI  I.  277  ProfeMior  Helmholt/'s  new  instrument)  called 
the  "leukoscope.  1871  it.ScIielltnsSpectr.Anal.  Ivi.  272  For 
this  envelope  the  name  '  "leucosphere1  has  been  proposed. 

Leucochalcite  (I'^k^kre-lsoit).  J////. 
[Named  by  Sandberger,  1881,  f.  LEUCO-  +  Gr. 
\a\/c-os  brass :  see  -ITE.]  Arsenate  of  copper, 
often  found  in  silky  white  needles. 

1883  DANA  Mln.  App.  iii,6g.  1892  I  ('id.  837  Leucochalcite 
. .  occurs  as  a  delicate  coating  with  malachite. 

Leucocyte  (I'w'k^soh).  Phys.  [f.  LEUCO-  + 
-CITE.]  A  colourless  corpuscle,  e.g.  one  of  the 
white  blood-corpuscles,  or  one  of  those  found  in 
lymph,  connective  tissue,  etc. 

1870  ROI.LKSTON  Atiittt.  Life  Iiitrod.  18  note,  In  the  ab 
sence  ..  of  certain  animal  'cyloid»'  or  'leucocytes'  the 
vaccine  poison  is  inoperative.  1898  Allhnti's  Syst.  Med. 
V.  415  At  the  present  day,  the  name'  leucocyte'  has  a  some 
what  wider  significance  than  that  of  a  mere  synonym  for 
the  different  forms  of  the  white  corpuscles. 

Comb.  1879  J.  K.  RKVNOI.DS  Syst.  Med.  V.  237  A  scraping 
of  the  cut  surface  present-  under  the  microscope  a  large 
number  of.,  leucocyte-like  corpuscles. 

Hence  Leu  cocy  tal  <7.,  of  or  pertaining  to  leuco 
cytes.  Leucocy  tary  —  prec.  Leu  cocy;tic  <z., 
of  or  pertaining  to  leucocytes ;  characterized  by 
the  presence  of  leucocytes.  Iiencocyto'sis  [after 
Gr.  words  in  -cuffts]  (see  quot.  1866). 

1879  J.  R.  REYNOLDS  Svsf.  Med.  V.  217  An  overgrowth  of 
this  tissue  . .  may  be  associated  with  . ,  *leucocylal  excess. 
1900  Pop.  Sii.  Monthly  Jan.  382  We  can  see  the  coloring 
matter  penetrating  the  "leucocytary  protoplasmic  mass.  1879 
J.  R.  REYNOLDS  Sysf.  Med.  V.  232  The  albumen  in  *leuco- 
cytic  blood  is  said  to  be  diminished.  1898  Alihntt's  Sysf. 
Med.  V.  637  Other  organs  [than  the  spleen]  are  not  infre 
quently  the  seat  of  diffuse  leucocytic  infiltrations.  1866 
A.  FLINT  Princ.  Med.  (1880)  68  According  to  the  nomencla 
ture  proposed  by  Virchow,  a  temporary  increase  in  the 
number  of  white  corpuscles  in  the  blood  is  called  *leuco- 
cytosis.  1897  Alll'Htt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  563  The  leucocytosis 
diminishes  rapidly  with  the  fall  of  temperature. 

llLeucocythaemia  J^'ktfsibrmia).  Path.  Also 
leucocythemia.  [f.  LEUCO-  +  Gr.  KVTOS  -CYTE  + 
at  pa  blood.]  J.  II.  Bennett's  name  for  LEUCH/KMIA. 

1832  J.  H.  DENNETT  (titfa  Lencocythaemia  or  White  Cell- 
blood  in  Relation  to  the  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the 
Lymphatic  Glandular  System.  1885  WOOUHEAO  Pract. 
Ptitkol.  (ed.  2)  128  Leucocythemia  of  the  Liver. 

Hence  LeucocythaB'mic  (also  -ewic^a.,  affected 
with  or  characterized  by  leucocythcemia. 

1873  RAI.VB  Pltys.  Chew.  41  Gelatin  ..  is  sometimes  found 
in  the  blood  of  leucocythaemic  patients.  1876  [see  LKI- 
CH.*;MIA]. 

Leucoethiop,  leuccethiop  :  see  LEUC.ETHIOP. 

Leucol  ^1'w-k^l).  Chem.  Also  leukol.  [f.  LEU 
CO-  +  -OL.]  =  next 

1844  FOWSES  Client.  537  Leukol  has  somewhat  the  odour 
of  bitter  almonds.  <  i85s  LKTHKHV  in  Circ.  Set.  I.  116  i 
There  are  evolved  . .  aniline,  leukol,  picoline. 

Lencoliiie  (I'w'kJIainj.  Chem.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-INK.]  An  organic  base  derived  from  coal-tar, 
identical  with  quinolinc.  Hence  Leucolrnic 
(acid}:  see  quot.  1892. 

1851  FOWNKS  Chew.  562  Chinoleine  (Leucolme).  1892 
MOKLKY  &  MUIR  Watts'  Diet.  Chem.,  Lcncoline  CyllyN. 
This  base,  occurring  in  coal  tar,  has  been  shown.. to  be 
identical  with  quinoline.  Leucolinic  acid  CuHyNOa.  Ob 
tained  from  coal-tar  quinoline  (leucoline.t. 

II  Leucoma  (Iiwk0«*ma).  Path.  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr. 
\tvKu f*at  f.  ACVXOVP  to  make  white,  f.  \tvx6s  white.] 
A  white  opacity  in  the  cornea  of  the  eye,  the  result 
of  inflammation  or  of  a  wound ;  =  ALBUGO. 


1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey\  Leiicoina,*.  white  Scar  in  the 
Horney  Coat  of  the  Eye.  1802  Med.  Jrttl.  VIII.  399  The 
disease  Leucoma,  or  Albugo.  1853  H.  WALTON  Operat. 
Ophth.  Surg.fx>$  The  lower  edge  of  the  pupil  adhered  to  the 
leucoma. 

Hence  Lenco'maiiie  (-m^in)  C//i?;«.,an  alkaloid 
found  in  the  living  body  as  distinguished  from  one 
found  in  a  dead  or  putrefying  body  (pto/fiuine}. 
Xienco'matons  a.,  affected  with  leucoma. 

1887  Athemvum  20  Aug.  247/3  ^  treats  of  the  ptomaines 
and  leucomaines  . .  in  relation  to  scientific  medicine.  1898 
P.  MASSOS  Trap.  Diseases  xxvi.  404  The  cornea  ulcerates 
or  turns  leucomatous,  and  in  the  end  sight  is  entirely  lost. 
1899  A I  Until"  s  Syst.  Med.  VI.  321  At  present  we  know  very 
little  about  the  injurious  effects  of  leucomaines  and  pto 
maines. 

Leucopathy  (Pohfptyi).    Also  in  L.  form 

leucopathia.  [f.  LEUCO-  +  Gr.  -iraflcm,  iraQ^s 
suffering.]  =ALHINISM.  Also  transf. 

1841  Blackiv.  Mag.  L.  587  The  arts   are   infected  with 
a  '  leucopathy ',  architecture  and  painting  rejoicing  in  uni 
versal  glare.     1868  Xat.  Encycl.  I.  383  The  name  [Albino] 

i  is  now  used  to  designate  any  individual  who  exhibits  pecu 
liarities,  which  are  very  generally  styled  leucopathy.  1875 
JUncycl.  Brit.  I.  445/1  Albinism,  or  Leucopathia. 

Leucopliaiie  (r'w'ktff^n*.  Min.  [Named  by 
Ksmark,  1840,  f.  late  Gr.  Afvvo^ai'T/s,  f.  \fvKu-s 
white  +  $ap-,  (f>aivf<r0ai  to  appear,  from  its  often 
showing  whitish  reflections.]  Silicate  of  glucium, 
calcium, and  sodium.  Al -o  Leuco  phanite. 

1844  DANA  J//«.  235  I^eucophane  occurs  in  syenite  with 
albite.  1868 1  ('id.  fed.  5)  260  Leucophanite. .,  crystals  tabular 
and  nearly  rectangular.  1891  T.  S.  HUNT  Alin.  Phys.  327 
With  these  is  also  placed  leucophanite. 

t  Iieucophle'gmacy.  Path.  Obs.  Also  in 
mod.L.  form  leucophlegmatia.  [ad.  Gr.  \€VKO- 
</)\«7/jaTta,  f.  X«u«o-5  white  +  $A*y/iar- PHLEGK.1 

'A  dropsical  tendency,  denoted  by  a  pale,  tumid 
and  flabby  condition  of  body'  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.}. 

1657  Physical  Dict.t  Leucophlfginatia^  a  kind  of  dropsie. 
1681  tr.  ll'illis  Kent.  Med.  Wks.  Vocab.,  Lencophleginacy^ 
the  kind  of  dropsy  that  riseth  of  white  phlegm  throughout 
all  the  body,  and  makes  the  flesh  spongy.    173*  AKBUTHNOT 
Rules  of  Diet  381  It  [Cachexy]  sometimes  di>poseth  to  Con 
sumptions,  sometimes  to  Leucophle^macy.    1747  tr.  Astmcs 
J''evers  139  The  urine  thus  retained  in  the  blood,  soon  j.>ins 
with  the  other  humours  of  the  body ;  whence  the  lymphatic 
ducts  are  over-loaded,  and  a  leucof>Jtlcg)natia  induced. 

Leucophlegmatic  O'f^inegmsetik  ,  a.  [f. 
as  prec.  -f  -ic.]  Affected  with  or  characterized  by 
leticophlegmacy. 

1668  CfM'Ei-i'KK  &  COLE  7><ir//c>/.  Anat.  n.  vii.  no  Leuco- 
phlcgmatick  persons.  1732  AKBUTHNOT  K  tiles  of  Diet  363 
Old  Age  attended  with  a  . .  leucophlegmatic  Constitution. 
1771  SMOLI.KTT  Hmufih.  Cl,  20  Apr.  (1815),  He  told  me 
.  .my  case  was  dropsical,  or,  as  he  called  it,  leuco-phlegmatic. 
1839  niiickw.  Mag.  XLV.  356  The  vast  expanse  of  his  leuco- 
phlegmatic  countenance.  1861  T.  J.  GRAHAM  Pract.  Med. 
185  A  leucophlegmatic  temperament. 

Hence  Iieu^copMegma  tical  a.  =  prec. 

1658  ROWLAND  Monfcfs   Thcai.   Ins.  988  They  hurt  not 
(inip>ie  persons,  nor  such  as  are  leucophleymatical. 

Leucopyrite  ^lI«ktfpaiB*r9itj.  Min*  [f.  LEUCO- 

+  PVIUTE.J      A  variety  of  lollingite. 

1837  DANA  Miu.  400  Leucopyrite.  .occurs  associated  with 
,    copper  nickel  at  Schladming.  in  Styria;  with  serpentine  at 
Richei^tein,  in  .Silesia  [etc.]. 

mieucorrlicea'l'^korra).  Path.  [f.Gr.Atv*4«i 

white  -J-  fioia  a  flow.]  A  mucous  or  mucopurulent 
discharge  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  female 
genital  organs ;  the  whites. 

1797  Kmvil.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XL  231/1  The  Leucorrhcea, 
,  Fluor  Albus,  or  Whites.  1875  H.  WALTON-  Dis.  Eye  870 
Some  mothers  with  leucorrh(L-a  infect  all  their  children. 

Hence  Leu'corrhce'al,  Leucorrhoeic  (also 
-rrhoic,  on  Cir.  type  -ppoiicos;  cf.  F.  lento rrho'ique, 
*rrk£igu&)  cufjs.^  of  or  pertaining  to  leucorrhcea. 

1804  Med.  Jrnl.  XII.  521  The  BUpprcSHOH  of  a  leucorrhoic 

running.     1806  J.  RoBBXTOii    Trca'.  Canlhnrides  II.  vi.  41 

The   lencorrhoeal  discharge.     i83s   O.    H.  TAVI.OK  Pelvic 

Thcrap.  129  A  local  leucorrhucal  out  How.     1888  Syd.  Sec. 

.    Z,c.r.,  Leitcorrhu'ic. 

11  Leucosis  (I'wk^i-sis).       [a.  Gr.  Aeu'xoKrts,  f. 

\fVKovv  to  make  white,  f.  A«u«o?  white.]    a.  Pallor, 

whiteness  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1888).     b.  The  process 

of  becoming  an  albino  ;  the  condition  of  an  albino. 

i    c.  The  formation  of  leucoma  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex?. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  At'Wt^/V,  a  whitening  of  the 
1  Face,  Teeth,  or  other  Parts  of  the  Body.  1842  I'IUCHAKD 
i  Nat.  Hist.  Man  79  Symptoms  of  leucosis  in  their  eyes,  hair, 
!  and  skin. 

Leucosoid  I'/rk&oid).  Zool.  [f.  mod.L.  /.<?«- 
cos-ia  (f.  (ir.  Aev«oy  white)  the  name  of  the  typical 
genus  +  -oil).]  One  of  a  family  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Oxystontata  or  pointed-mouth  crabs. 

1852  DANA  Crust,  i.  48  Hut  in  the  I-eucosoids,  there  is 
a  higher  perfecting  of  the  branchial  system. 

Leticoturic  (l'/7k0ti<rrik),  a.    Chem.     [f.  Gr. 

A*u/co?  white  +  Umc,  with   inserted  /,  after  allan- 

\    flute.]     Only  in  Lcmoturic  acid  (see  quot.  i866X 

1847   Turner's  Elein.  Chem.  (ed.  81  787  Leucoturic  acid. 

1866  OULING  Anim.  Chem.  135  Leucoturic  acid  is  a  dia- 

merone  of  lantanuric  acid  andoxaluric  or  parabanic  acid. 

Leucous  (,l'«'k3s),  a.  [f.  Gr.  A€u«-oy  white  + 
-ous.]  Having  a  white  skin ;  light-complexioned, 
blonde.  Said  esp.  of  albinos.  Also  ellipt. 

1842  PKII_IIAKI>  Nat.  /fist.  Man  78  To  these  two  varieties 


we  must  add  a  third,  the  leucuus  or  the  albino.  1849-52 
TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  936/2  The  leucous  races  of  man  .. 
afford  the  most  numerous  examples  of  the  sanguine  tem 
perament.  1859  R.  F.  BURTON  Cent-r.  Afr.  in  Jrnl.Geogr. 
Soc.  XXIX.  85  They  [albinos]  much  resemble  Europeans 
of  the  leucous  complexion. 

Leucrocutanizecl,  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare-1. 
[f.  L.  lettcrocttta  (Pliny)  a  fabulous  beast  +  -AN 
+  -IZE  +  -ED  1.]  Uttered  as  by  a  '  leucrocuta '. 

1600  TOUKSEUR   Transf.   Aletainorfk.  xxvii,  She  soothes 
with  Leu  croc  utanized  sound. 

Lend  (I'wd).  Hist.  Also  in  Latin  pi.  form 
leudes  (l'«'d/V.  [repr.  med.L.  leitdSs,  a.  OHG. 
liudi^liitti:  see  LEDE.]  In  the  Frank ish  king 
doms  :  A  vassal  or  feudatory. 

c  1756-67  BL-RKE  Eng.  Hist.  Wks.  X.  338  This  chief  [of  the 
ancient  Germans]  was  styled  Senior,  Lord  [etc.].. the  fol 
lowers  were  called  Ambacti,  Comites,  Leuds,  Vassals  [etc.]. 
1845  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  \.  (1889)  17  The  king,  attended  by 
some  of  his  leudes,  armed  only  with  their  swords,  entered. 
1863  J.  WHITE  Eighteen  Ckr.  Cent.  vii.  137  The  Leud,  as 
he  was  called — or  feudatory,  as  he  would  have  been  named 
at  a  later  time.  1872  ROHKRTSON  Hist.  Kss.*  Introd.  p.  xxxv, 
They  had  exchanged  the  position  of  Leudes  ..  for  that  of 
Antrustions, 

Leud,  Leude,  obs.  forms  of  LEDE,  LEWD. 
Leuge,  obs.  form  of  LEAGUE  sb\ 
Leugh,  obs.  Sc.  pa.  t.  of  LAUGH. 
Leuid,  obs.  form  of  LEWD. 
Leuk,  Sc.  form  of  LOOK. 
Leuke,  Leun,  obs.  ff.  LEAGUE,  LUKE,  Lioy. 
Leungyie,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  LOIN. 
Leurne,  Leuse,  obs.  ff,  LEARN,  LOOSE  v. 
Leuterer,  -ing:  see  LOITERKB,  -ING. 
L  Levable,  ^.    Obs.     [a.  OF.  levable^  f.  lever 
to  raise,  LEVY.]     That  may  be  levied ;  —  LEVIABLE. 

1432  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  403  2  If  any  oder  . .  somme,  be 
apon  any  Decenne.  .putt,  that  hit  be  for  noght,  voide,  and 
noght  levable.  1450  Petit.  City  Winchester  in  A  rchaeolagiti 
(1770;  I.  91  The  xv  penny  or  taxe  is  graunted  to  your  high- 
nesse.  .the  whiche  whenne  it  is  levable  [etc.].  1496-7  Act  12 
//f«.  /'//,  c.  12  §  5  Then  the  levyeng  and  payment  of  the  seid 
xv11"-'  ..  [yiui.il  Ije]  put  in  suspence  and  not  levable  nor  paied. 

Levain;e,  Levalto,  obs.  fF.  LEAVEN,  LAVOLTA. 

t  Levament.  Obs.  rare  —  0,  [ad.  L.  levamcnt- 
ntn,  f.  levarc  to  lighten.]  i.See  quot.) 

1623  COCKEKAM,  Lettamentt  the  comfort  which  one  hath 
of  his  wife. 

Le'vance.     [See  next  nnd  -ANCE.]   =ncxt. 

1886  ULACKMORE  in  Harper's  Mag.  May  874  If.,  pre 
scription  for  levance  and  couchance  conferred  any  right 
undefeasible. 

levancy  (Ic'vansiV  Law.  [f.  LEVANT  a. :  see 
-ANCY.J  In  phrase  Levancy  and  coiichancy.  the 
fact  of  being  levant  and  couchant. 

1693.  i8i8[bee  COUCHANCV],  1866  Law  Kef.  i  Ex.  172  The 
condition  of  levancy  and  coucbancy  is  only  to  be  taken  as 
the  measure  of  the  capacity  of  the  land  to  maintain  the 
cattle.  1871  Law  Rep.  j  Com.  PI.  593  Levancy  and 
coiichancy  is  a  mere  measure  of  the  number  of  cattle  or 
other  animals  that  may  be  put  upon  the  common. 

Levand,  obs.  form  of  LEVANT,  LIVING. 

Levant  (1/Vre'nt),  J^.1  (and  quasi-a^".;  Also 
(in  sense  4  b)  6  levand,  7  leven.  [a.  F.  Uvan£t 
prcs.  pple.  of  lever  to  rise,  used  subst.  for  the  point 
where  the  sun  rises;  hence  as  in  senses  J  and  .*. 
(In  Milton  stressed  JrHM&)1 

1.  Gcog.    fa.  The   countries  of  the  East.      'I'hc 
High  /,Ww//  =  the  far  East  (cf.  HIGH  a.  3).     Cloth 
of  Levant  -  BEZETTA  (see  quot.  1558).  Ofa.    b. 
spec.  The  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  with 
its  islands  nnd  the  countries  adjoining. 

1497  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  I7 1 1  (1896)  218  A  viage  to  be  made 
into  the  levatmt.  1558  WARUK  tr.  Alexis'  Seer.  iv.  So 
To  make  a  kinde  of  cloth,  called  cloth  of  Leuant  wher- 
with  women  vse  to  colour  their  faces.  1561  Kon  Artc 
.\'<(///i,'.  MI.  i.  54!),  The  ilydrognipbcrs  ..  haue  chaunged 
the  names,  Callyng  the  Leuant  or  Orient,  East.  The 
Ponent  or  Occident,  West.  1593  HAKM-VT  I'oy.  II.  i.  99 
My  voiage  to  the  Hands  of  Candia  and  C'liio  in  the  Leuant. 
1605  UACON  Adv.  Learn.  11.  xvi.  S  2  It  i-.  the  use  of  China, 
and  the  Kingdoms  of  the  High  Levant.  1688  Lund.  (,'«--. 
No.  2320/3  Not  to  allow  Pratique  to  any  Ships  coming  from 
the  Levant.  1727-41  CHAMHKKS  CycL,  Levant,  in  geography, 
signifies  any  country  situate  to  the  east  of  us.  1839  l\-nny 
Cycl.  XIII.  453/1  Levant  ..  is  also  commonly  used  ..  to 
designate  the  casern  or  Asiatic  shores  of  that  sea  [the 
Mediterranean].  1844  KINGI.AKK  Eothcn  v.  (1864)66  That 
Grecian  race  against  which  you  will  be  cautioned  so  care 
fully  as  soon  as  you  touch  the  Levant. 

2.  An   easterly  wind   blowing  up   the  Mediter 
ranean  ;  a  levanter.  ?  Obs. 

1628  DICBY  I'oy.  Mcdil.  (1868)  81  The  29.  there  came  a 
fresh  gale  att  S.  K. ;  which  . .  blowed  constantely  a  strong 
Leuante.  1693  Drydens  ftavxat  xiv.  (1697)  367  Car 
pathian  Gale.  . .  We  term  it  at  Sea,  a  strong  Levant.  1762 
MURK  in  /'////.  Trans.  HI.  450  Setting  sail  with  a  light 
Levant,  to  pass  the  strait  to  the  westward.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailer's  Ir'wtJ'M,,  Levant^  a  wind  coming  from  the  east, 
which  freshens  as  the  sun  ri>es. 

3.  A  kind  of  leather  ^Levant  morocco  (see  4  b). 
1880  Times  25  Sept.  4/5  The  leathers  known. .as  Levants, 

Memels  and  Cordovans. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.  :   a.  passing  into  adj.  with 
sense  'east-,  eastern ',  as  levant  sea,  wind. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  129  It  begins  at  the  Levant  sea  of 
Oriental  Indians.     1657  HOWKLL  Londinop.  386  She  is  built 
upon   the   utmost  luvant  point  of  Kurope.     1667  MILTON 
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/*.  L.  X.  704  Forth  rush  the  Levant  and  the  Ponent  WJndes. 
1691  Land.  Gnz.  No.  2655/2  She  was  driven  by  a  strong 
Levant  Wind  from  her  Anchor  in  that  Bay.  1798  LADY 
HUNTER  16  Nov.  in  ^rnl.  Sir  M.  <$•  Ltuiy  Hunter  (1894)  131 
Some  days  before  the  rain  came  we  had  what  they  call  a 
levant  wind.  1819  H.  lU'sK  /  'cstritid  in.  656  lireathluss, 
the  ponent  wind  in  vain  he  plies,  Nor  can  the  levant  Hit 
him. 

b.  (sense  I  b,  '  pertaining  to  or  coming  from  the 
Levant'),  as  Levant  feat  hers  ^  morocco,  sea,  $Hn, 
taffeta,  thrift  (a  plants. 

1505  4  Ld.  Treas.  Ace.  Scotl.  (1900)  II.  239  Tua  gret 
lit-ddis  of  Icvand  fedderis.  1597  *->KRARDK  Herbal  \\.  clxxvii. 
•j  2.  482  Caryophy  lilts  Metiiterrtineits  I.tuant  Thrift,  ur  Lea 
r.illoflower.  a  1625  HKAUM.  &  Fu  Wit  without  M.  n.  iv, 
A  sharpe  Prognostication  that  shal  scowre  them,  .like  leven 
tatTaties.  1701  Loud.  GHZ.  No.  3719/4  The  Hon.  Company 
of  Merchants  Trading  to  the  Levant  Seas.  1818  HAI.LAM 
Mid.  Ages  ix.  n.  (1819)  III.  391  Sanuto  . .  has  left  us  a 
curious  account  of  the  Levant  trade.  1879  Casst'/fs  Tt\lui. 
Edite.  IV.  88  The  French  have  the  pre-eminence  in  the 
species  of  Levant  skins  marked  with  a  handsome  full-grain. 
Mod.  Bookseller  s  Catal.,  Choicely  bound  in  half  crimson 
levant  morocco. 

Levant  (l/Vse-nt),  sb.z  [f.  LEVANT  z'.i]  The 
action  of  LEVANT  z/.l ;  a  bet  made  with  the  inten 
tion  of  absconding  if  it  is  lost.  Only  in  phrases  to 
(ante  the  levant,  rial  or  throw  a  levant. 

1714  T.  LCCAS  Mem.  Gamesters  fed.  2)  in  He  hath  ven- 
tur'd  to  come  the  Levant  over  Gintlemen.  1728  VANBR. 
&  CIH.  I'rov.  //us/',  l.  i.  17  Throw  a  familiar  Levant  upon 
some  sharp  lurching  Man  of  Quality.  1731  FIKI.HING 
Lattery  ill.  Wks.  1882  VIII.  483  Matter!  Why,  I  had  a 
Levant  thrown  upon  me.  1749  —  Tom  Jones  vin.  xii, 
Never  mind  that,  man  ;  e'en  boldly  run  a  levant.  1812 
J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet.,  Levanting  or  Running  <i  Levant. 

Levant  (le-vant),  a.  Law.  [a.  F.  levant,  pr. 
pple.  of  lever  to  rnise,  re/I,  to  rise.]  Only  in  phrase 
Levant  and  couchant  (  =  med.L.  levans  et  Cubans, 
in  continental  as  well  as  Fng.  use) :  lit.  '  rising  up 
and  lying  down ' ;  said  of  cattle.  (For  the  specific 
interpretation  see  quot.  1 768.) 

'594  WKST  2>ui  Pt.  Symbol.  Chancerie  §  100  To  have 
common  of  pasture  for  their  beasts  and  cattel  upon  the  said 
lands  levant  and  cowchant  at  all  times  of  the  yeare.  1768 
BLACKSTONK  Comni.  III.  9  If  the  lands  were  not  sufficiently 
fenced  so  as  to  keep  out  cattle,  the  landlord  cannot  distrein 
them,  till  they  have  been  levant  and  couchant  (levantes  et 
cnvantes)  on  the  land  ;  that  is,  have  heen  long  enough  there 
to  have  laid  down  and  rose  up  to  feed  ;  which  in  general  is 
held  to  he  one  night  at  least.  1864.  Brumby  Knclosnre 
Application  38  Right  of  common  which  may  be  exercised 
in  all  times  of  the  year  for  cattle  levant  and  couchant.  1872 
Law  Rep.  7  Com.  PI.  592  All  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  com- 
monable  animals  levant  and  couchant  within  the  hoiough. 

Levant  (1/vne-nt  ,  f.1  [?ad.  Sp.  Icvant-ar  to 
lift  (levantar  la  casa  to  break  up  housekeeping, 
levantar  el  campo  to  lireak  up  the  camp),  f.  Icvar 
:— L.  levare  to  lift.] 

1.  intr.  To  steal  away,  '  bolt '.  Now  esp.  of  a 
betting  man  or  gamester :  To  abscond. 

1797  MARY  ROBINSON   \Valsinghaiu   (1805)  IV.   xc.  261 
She  found  that  the  sharps  would  dish  me,  and  levanted 
without  even  bidding  me  farewell.     1809  Sporting  Ma?.     ' 
XXXIV.  57  [He]  must  produce  a  certificate  that  he  has    ! 
never  levanted  at  any  race-course.     1848  THACKERAY  Bk. 
Snobs  xxxix,  One  day  we  shall  hear  of  one  or  other  levanting. 
1863  Miss  BRAUUON  Eleanor's  i'ict.  III.  xix.  289  The  clerk 
had  levanted  before  his  employer  returned  from  America. 
1880  V.  L.  CAMERON  Our  Future  Highmay  I.  iii.  46  He 
took  the  opportunity  of  his  host  falling  asleep  to  levant. 

t  2.  trans.  Only  in  Levant  me .',  a  mild  form  of 
imprecation.  Ola. 

1760  FOOTE  Minor  i.  Wks.  1799  I.  241  Levant  me,  but  he 
got  enough  last  night  to  purchase  a  principality. 

Hence  Leva-nting  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1788  G.  A.  STEVENS  Adv.  Sfecnlist  I.  96  This  [sc.  gaming 
when  one  will  not  be  able  to  pay  in  the  event  of  losing]  at 
Hazard-table  is  called  Levanting.  1847  THACKERAY  JtrifAtou 
ii,  Guttlebury  House  was  shut  up  by  the  lamented  levant 
ing  of  the  noble  Earl.  1853  —  Neivcomes  II.  314  The 
levanting  auctioneer's  wife.  1866  Miss  BRADUOM  Laity's 
Mile  i.  i  Distracted  by  vague  fears  of  levanting  tenants  and 
bad  debts. 

Levant  (l/"vce-nt\  w.2    [f.  LEVANT  sb.^\    trans. 
To  make  (leather)  look  like  levant  morocco. 
.  I,869  K!'£-  M'di-  17  Dec.   336/3  Can  [he]  give  me  any 
information  about  the  plan  of  memelling  or  levanting  leather? 

Levanter  J  (1/varntai).     [f.  as  prec.  +  -EK  1.] 

1.  a.  An  inhabitant  of  the  Levant;  -- LEVANTINE 
sb.i.  rare.    b.  A  ship  trading  to  the  Levant,  rare. 

1668  EVELVM  Mem.  (1857)  III.  '211,  I  herewith  enclosed 
se  id  you  the  relation  of  Signor  Pietro,  as  unpolished  as  the 
usual  styles  of  the  Levanters  are.  iSu.W.  TENNAKT  Ansler 
t'.  II.  xlviii,  Then  brought  him  home  in  hold  of  stout  Le 
vanter.  1893  F.  F.  MOORE  /  Forkid  Banns  (1899)  146  The 
Levant  and  the  Levanters,  .are  usually  in  need  of  cash. 

2.  A  strong  and  raw  easterly  wind  in  the  Medi-    [ 
terranean  (Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.  1867). 

1790  BI-RKE  Fr.  Rn>.  86  Let   them  not  break'  prison  to 
must  like  a  Levanter.     1799  NELSON  28  Nov.  in  Nicolas 
Dup.  (1845)  IV.  115,  I  shall  not  keep  the  Perseus  by  detain-    i 
ing  her  a  moment  with  this  fine  Levanter.     1829  MAKRYAT    j 
/•.   MiUmay  v,  We  ..  tumbled  down  the  Mediterranean 
before  a  strong  Levanter.     1891  HALL  CAISE  Scapegoat  \. 
155  The  rippling  of  the  levanter  in  her  hair. 
fig.     1831   KluclKu.  Mag.   XXIX.   906  The  angry  philo 
sopher  himself,  by  a  fierce  levanter  of  indignation,  [was] 
driven  westwards  to  America.     1873  F.  HALL  Mod.  Jingl.     i 
334  Such  is  the  procedure,  which  . .  has  provoked  a  very    j 
levanter  of  ire  and  vilification. 

Levanter -(1 A arntoj.  [f.  LEVANT z-.'  ^-ER'.]   . 
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One  who  absconds;  esp.  one  who  does  so  after 
losing  bets. 

1781  G.  PARKER  Vie-M  Society  II.  168  Levanters,  these  are 
of  the  order  and  number  of  Black-Legs.  Ibid.  170  If  the 
horse  which  the  Levanter  betted  upon  has  lost.  x8ix 
Sporting  Mag.  XXXVII.  303  Newmarket  Levanter!  1833 
New  Sparling  Mag.  V.  35  Boulogne  whose  inhabitants  are 
partly  composed  of  broken-down  sportsmen  and  Levanters. 
1888  TRAILL  Will.  Ill,  iv.  (1892)  36  A  royal  martyr  is  a 
much  more  impressive  object  than  a  royal  levanter. 

tLeva-ntian.  Obs.    [f.  LEVANT  st.1  +  -IAN.] 

---LEVAMINE  Sll.   I. 

1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trar.  380,  I  saw  an  Indian 
truck  pearls  with  a  Levantian  (so  they  term  us  . 

Levantine  (l/"varntin,  le-vantin  ,  a.  and  sb.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -INK.  Cf.  F.  levantin  (masc.),-»««  (fern.).] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Levant;    fin 
early  use,  pertaining  to  the  east,  eastern.     Also, 
recalling  or  resembling  the  manners  of  the  Levan 
tines.     Of  a  vessel :  Trading  to  the  Levant. 

1649  JKK.  TAYLOR  G/.  K.vemf.  1.  §  4.  43  This  star  did  not 
trouble    Herod   till   the  Levantine   princes  expounded  the 
mysterioiisnesse  of  it.      1664  K\  KI.VN  Sylva  xxii.   58  [The    ] 
seeds  of  the  Platanus]  should  be  gather'd  late  in  Autumn,    ' 
and  brought  us  from  some  more  Levantine  parts  then  Italy. 
1784  Cow  i'Ki<  Task  in.  583  Those  Ausonia  claims,  Levantine    I 
regions  these,    a  1844  CAMPIIKLI.  Spectre  Boat  iii,  Where 
Mount  /F.tna  lights  the  deep    Levantine  sea.     1897  Haily 
A'ews  23  Sept.  8/3,  I  must  say  that  his  [liotirbaki'.s]  manner 
was  very  Levantine.       1900  .Speaker  3  Mar.  599/1  F.ven  in     ' 
the  days  of  Thomas  Cromwell  a  ]  Juke  of  Norfolk  would  own 
Levantine  merchantmen. 

B.  si,. 

1.  An  inhabitant  ur  native  of  the  Levant. 

1706  PiiiLLirs  ted.  Kerseyl,  Levantines,  the  Natives  or 
,  Inhabitants  of  the  Levant,  the  Kastern  People;  also  those 
that  are  employed  on  the  Mediterranean.     1821  BVKOS  1  hin 
Juan  III.  xxix,  The  Pyrrhic  dance  so  martial,  To  which  the 
Le-  amines  are  very  partial.     1844  KINT.LAKK  l-'.tthen  xviii.    j 
(1864)  221    Europeans  settled   in    the    Kast,  and  cununimly 
called  Levantines.    1897  Daily  .\'fn<s  2  j  Sept.  8/3  A  Levan 
tine  in  blood,  he  [Bourhaki]  instinctively  understood  how  to    I 
appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the  Arabs. 

2.  [F.  Icvantinc]     (See  quot.  1882.) 

1831  POHTKK  Silk  Matuif.  298  Levantine  is  a  stout,  close- 
made,  and  twilled  silk.  1835  Court  J/^^.  VI.  1/2  Tigrine 
is  a  levantine  of  the  very  richest  kind,  spotted  like  a  timer's 
skin.  1882  CAULFBILD  &  SAWAKD  l>i\t.  Xccdlwork,  Lcvtin- 
tine,  a  very  rich-faced  stout  twilled  black  silk  material, 
exceedingly  soft,  and  of  excellent  wear.  Its  face  and  back 
show  different  shades  ;  if  the  former  be  a  blue-black,  the 
latter  will  be  a  jet  and  vice  versa. 

t  LevantlSCO.  O/>s.  rare-'.  [Sp.  (properly 
adj.  =  Levantine),f./.(T'<2«^LKVAXTi/;J  +  -isco:  see 
-ISH.]  A  Levantine  ship. 

1597  in  St.  Papers,  Dotn.  360  There  remain  70  ships  of  all 
sorts  :  six  Levamiscoes. 

tLevantisk.  Obs. rare-1,  [ad.  F.  levantisqiie, 
ad.  Sp.  levantisfo  :  see  prec.]  =  LLVAXTINK  .t/<.  j. 

1660  F.  BKOOKK  tr.  J.t  lilanc 's  Trav.  354  A  Frenchman, 
who  under  the  stile  of  a  Levantisk  . .  had  before  made  a 
voyage  that  way. 

Levar,  Sc.  f.  liever  comp.  of  LIEF. 

Levare,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  LAVEB  sb.- 

tLevation.  Obs.  Also  4-6  levacion.  [ad. 
L.  liv<itii>n-etn,  n.  of  action  f.  levare  to  lighten, 
raise,  levy.  Cf.  OF.  levacion  (in  sense  l).] 

1.  Ju-cl.  The  lifting  up  of  the  Host  for  the- adora 
tion  of  the  people;  =  ELKVATII>.V  i  c. 

c  1375  Lay  Fttks  Mass  Ilk.  (MS.  B.)  406  And  so  )>o  leua- 
Cloun  bou  behalde.  1434  K.  K.  H'ills  (1882!  101  At  the  . 
leuaciun  at  the  hie  masse.  1494  FAIIVAN  C/i,-<>ti.  vi.  ccx. 
225  In  the  tyme  of  the  lenacion  of  ye  sacrement,  he  langht. 
1533  in  Pocock  Kec.  Ref.  (1870)  II.  230  After  the  levation 
the  deacon  tnrneth  to  the  people.  1559  I*t:coN  Display, 
Popish  Mass  Wks.  1563  in.  43  b,  The  author  of  your  Leua- 
tion  and  liftyng  vp  ye  bred  aboue  your  head  was  Pope 
Honorius  the  third. 

f2.  (.See  quot.)  Obs. 

1636  BLOCXT  Glossogr.,  Levation,  an  easing,  or  diminish 
ing  of  grief  or  pain. 

f3.  comr.  Something  levied ;  a  duty,  tax.  Obs. 

1690  CHILD  Disc.  Trade  (1694)  118  Without  paying  the 
same  Duties  or  Levations  towards  the  Company's  charge. 

t  Levative,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  type  *leva- 
tivns,  f.  L.  levare  to  lighten.] 

a.  adj.  Tending  to  alleviate  or  soothe ;  sooth 
ing,  b.  sb.  A  soothing  medicine. 

1657  TOM I.INSON  Renou's  Disp.  160*  Gargarismes ..  whose 
faculty  is  either  levative  or  repressive  or  evocative.  1657 
Physical  Diet.,  Levative,  medicines  easing  pain. 

Levator  (l/vv'-toi).  Also  7  erron.  levitor. 
[a.  late  L.  levator,  agent-n.  f.  L.  levare  to  raise.] 

1.  Anat.  A  muscle  whose  function  is  to  raise  the 
part  to  which  it  is  attached  =  ELEVATOR  I  a ;  also 
attrib.,  as  levator-muscle. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  741  Euery  leuator  or  lifting 
muscle  hath  a  depressor  or  sinking  muscle.  1826  KIRHY  £ 
Sr.  Entonwt.  IV.  xliii.  171  Levator  muscles  that  raise  an 
organ.  1874  KOOSA  Dis.  Ear  (ed.  2)  56  The  levator  Is  the  i 
largest  of  the  three  muscles.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv. 
Anint.  vi.  262  The  large  levator  muscle  of  the  appendage. 

t  2.  Siirg.  An  instrument  used  to  raise  a  depressed 
portion  of  bone  ;  ^=  ELEVATOK  2.  Obs. 

1672  WISEMAN  Wounds  i.  x.  118,  I  put  in  a  Levator,  and 
raised  up  the  deprest  bone  even  with  the  rest.     1688  R, 
HOLME  Armoury  in.   398/2   If  [acheing  teeth]  chance  to    i 
break  in  the  pulling,  the  Levitor  helpeth  to  prise  out  the    j 
roots.     1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  ff  P.  176  Two  Bones  of 
the  Bigness  and  Figu:e  of  a  Levator.     1789  T.  WIIATELV    . 


LEVE. 

in  Med.  Cowniun,  II.  388  With  levators  and  nippers  I 
separated  it  piecemeal. 

T  Lavatory.  Obs.  rare  - '.  In  quot.  erron. 
lavatory,  [as  if  ad.  L.  *leutUdrium)  f.  levare  to 
raise.  So  OF.  levatoire.']  •=  KLEVATOK  2. 

1612  WOODAI.I.  Sitrg;  Mate  \Vk^.  (1653)  4  The  Lavatory 
is  a  necessary  instrument  to  elevitte  the  depressed  Cranium. 
1706  Pnn.i-ii'S  (ed.  K.er*ey  ,  Levatory. 

Levayn(e,  obs.  form  of  LEAVEN. 
t  Leve,  sb.   Obs.    Forms:  i  Cse)lgafa,  2  i-leafe, 
!    leave,  3  leaf,  lefve,  Onn.  leefe,  3-4  leve.     [OE. 
^e/t'ctfa,  tiafa  str.  mnsc.  =  OFris.  lava,  OS.  giloto 


\.  gslove,  Da.ge/oof),  OHG.  giloubo  (MHO. 
geloube,  G.  glaiibe);  Goth,  has  galanbcins,  with 
different  suffix  ;  related  to  Goth,  galatibjan  :  see 
Y-LEVE,  DELIEVE  vbs.]  Helicf,  faith  ;  occas.  tiust. 

cqy>Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  viii.  10  Ne  fand  ic  sua:  miclo 
leafa  [<  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  ^eleafan]  in  israhel.  c  looo  /Ki.i-Kic 
Gram.  Pref.  (Z.I  3  Forftan  oe  oui h  lare  by8  se  gele.-ifa 
Xehealden.  CH7S  Lamb.  Horn.  5  We  sulen  habben  ure 
heot-te  and  habben  godne  ileafe  to  ure  drihten.  Jl'id.  57 
Mid  al  bis  haue  bu  charite  and  sooTe^te  leane.  r  1200 
OKMIM  2776  Godess  beoww  birr^  habbenn  her  A^;  sobfasst 
lavfe  o  Criste.  c  1205  LAV.  16840  }if  hco  wullefi  crislindom 
mid  gode  lefne  vnder-fon.  a  1225  Leg.  R'ath.  384  Ii'h  ix-o 
wel..J>at  tn  were  iset  ;ung  to  leaf  iS:  to  lare.  a  1275  J'rov. 
.'Elfred  548  in  (I.  /;.  Mite.,  Haue  |>u  none  leue  to  be  bad 
after  be  l>i!eued.  ^1330  R.  HKUNM:  t/trvtt.  11810'  247 
Noheles  he  wikl  haf  brig^id,  |>e  fais  leue  &  erroure. 

tLeve,  vJ  Obs.  Forms:  i  Ififan,  lyfau,  2-5 
leve  n,  3le(a"fen,  4leeve,.SV'.  lewe.jleef.  [OE. 
(Anglian)  lefan,  (\VS.)  lyfan  =OHGl  (ar}louban 
(MIU;.,  mod.G.  (er  lonhen  .  ON.  Ijyfa,  Gc.th. 

us  Luibjan,  f.  O'leut  *latii>&  LEAVE  .(/>.]  tram. 
To  grant  permission  to;  allow,  permit.  Also  (esp. 
of  God  or  Christ  .  to  grant.  \Vith  personal  obj. 
(?orig.  i/at.)  and  inf.  or  clause;  also  absol. 

c8p7  K.  /F.i.i--i<i:l>  Gregory's  J'ast.  Pref.  4  We  hit  noli- 
wjeoer  ne  sclfe  ne  lufedun  ne  eac  ooiuni  monimm  ne  lifdon. 
c  looo.  If  s.Gosf.  Matt.  xix.  ti  Moyses.  .lyfde  eow  cower  wif 
to  forltetenne.  f  1175  Lamb.  //am.  n  pet  he  us  leue  s»  a 
libben  on  |»isse  scorte  line  bet  [<t<.].  c  1200  OKMIN  8873 
Godd  Allmahhtij  lefe  uss  swa  lo  lorbenn  (.'ri-tess  \ville. 
c  1220  Hetliaiy  303  Vre  louerd  crist  it  lene  us  Sat  his  la-,e  us 
fede.  a  1225  Juliana  28  Lef  me  bat  ich  mote  be  treou  liclie 
luuien.  (11225  St.  Mar/ier.  12  Leafmegan.  atu$A>,ir. 
R.  88  Vie  Louerd..  ne  leue  on  neuer  stinken  bene  fule 
put.  £-1250  Gen.  g,  Ex.  2532  God  leue  hem  in  his  blisse 
spilen  among  engeles  &  seli  men.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints 
xxvi.  (Nyctolas)  632  pat  he  wald  lewe  patn  to  say  be  story 
of  sancte  nicholas.  1:1375  BAKHOL'K  l>ruce  xix.  126  Of  the 
kyngis  cnrtasye,  That  Tevil  him  dei.onarly  Till  do  of  his 
land  his  liking,  c  1385  CIIAICIK  /..  G.  »".  2083  Ariadne, 
And  leue  me  nevere  swkh  a  cas  be-falle.  1393  LANGI..  /'. 
J'/.C.l.  149 Crist,  .leuepe  ledeso  |»y  loncle  |>at  leaule  )>e  louye. 
c  1400  Pcttr.  Troy  8048  And  |>es  wurdes  ho  warpit,  as  lur  wo 
leuit.  c  1400  Api>!.  Loll.  28  |>at  onely  a  man  vse  his  power 
in  to  ilk  ping,  as  God.  .leflb  him  tu  vse  it.  c  1450  HOLLAND 
Howlai  534  As  our  Roy  levit,  The  Dowglass  in  annes  the 
bludy  hart  beris.  ('1470  HKNKY  ll'altate  i\\  38  Thocht  a 
sublet  in  deid  wald  pass  l.is  lord,  It  is  nocht  lewyt  be  na 
rychtwis  racord.  IHd.  VI.  262  Wemen  thai  lewit  and 
preistis,  on  the  morn,  To  pass  tliar  uay.  c  1510  Gtst  Kol: 
llode  i.  in  Arb.  Garner  VI.  410  Goil  leve  that  he  be  true. 
1513  DcXTii.AS  sEnets  III.  vi.  203,  1  am  levit  with  my  wordis 
the  to  charge. 

t  Leve,  v.~  Obs.  Forms :  i  leTan,  h'efan, 
lyfau,  2-3  luven,  2-5  leve.u,  3,  5  lefen,  (3 
leaveii,  leove),  3-4  live(n.  (4  lieve,  lyff,  lyve), 
5-6  leev(e,  Sc.  leif.  [O]';.  (Anglian)  iJfan,  (\VS.) 
lie/an,  a  shortened  form  of  ^cle'fan,  Belief  an :  see 

Y-I.EVE,   liELIEVE  vl'S.] 

1.  intr.  To  believe  in,  on,  up,  upon  ;  also  to  trust, 
give  credence  to  a  person  or  thing  ;  =  BELIEVE  i. 

CII75  Lamb,  lloin.  75  To  luuene  ine  god  mote  nf  ping, 
r  1200  Triii.  Coll.  Horn,  n  Cursed  be  he  man  be  leueo  upen 
hwate.  C1200  OBMIN939  Hu^uvv  birrb  leden  ?uw  And  lefenn 
uppo  Criste.  a  1225  Leg.  Katlt.  328  Me  hwet  is  mare  med- 
schipe  ben  for  to  leuen  on  him.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B. 
xvn.  20  Lo  here  in  my  lappe  pat  leued  on  bat  charme,  losue 
and  Judith.  1382  WYCLIF  Kcclns.  xxxii.  27  Who  leeueth  to 
God,  taketh  heed  to  the  hestes.  a  1400  Pistili  Susa 
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My  wele,  my  wytt,  ys  all  away,  But  ye  leue  on  my  lore. 
c  1470  Coltigros  fy  Gaiv.  1107  lo  leif  in  thi  laute.  r  1475 
Ranf  Coil  tear  944  My  treuth  I  the  plicht,  '1  hat  I  sail 
lelely  leef  on  thy  Lord  ay.  1535  S  THWART  Cron.  Stof. 
(1858)  II.  168  That  all  quliilk  leiut  vpone  Christis  lair,  In 
his  defence  sould  follow. 

b.  Without  construction  :  To  exercise  faith. 

a  900  O.  K.  Mariyrol.  8  Nov.  202  £)a  lyfde  se  gode  ond 
fuhvihte  onfeng.  nzoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn,  81  We  wolden 
sen  sum  fortocne  of  \>e  Warbi  we  mihten  ..  leuen.  13.. 
E.  E.  Allit.  i}.  B.  1703  penue  he  laued  f>at  lorde  8:  letied 
in  traw|>e.  a  1352  M"INOT  Poems  iii.  16  Leves  wele  it  es  no 
lye.  1382  WYCI.IF  Kcclus.  xix.  4  Who  leeueth  sone,  is  li^t 
in  herte.  14..  I/mu  Wise  Alan  taught  Sett  in  Kit  son  Anc. 
Pop.  Poetry  36  Common  women,  as  j  leve  Make  zong  men 
evyle  to  spede.  i  1440  Part 011  ppe  83  Levylh  \_frintett 
lenyth]  well  this  ys  no  fable.  la  1500  Chester  PI. 
(E.  E.  T.  S.)  396  Ther  he  lyves  in  flesh  and  blood,  as  fully 
leeven  we. 

2.  trans,  a.  To  believe,  give  credence  to  (a  per 
son) ;  occas.  to  believe  in,  to  trust,  b.  To  believe, 
give  credence  to  (a  thing,  also  with  obj.  clause 
either  with  or  without  that ,  •  to  accept  san  alleged 
fact,  a  statement) ;  =  BELIEVE  5-8. 

971  Blickl.  Horn,  ii  Swa  is  to  lyfenne  \>xt  en^las  hje 
jeoine  beheoldan.  cnys  Lamb.  Uom.  75  pet  ne  Ieue5 


LEVE. 

nan  bute  J>e  gode  criatene  Mun.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  430 
}ef  ha  nalde  leauen  bat  ha  }et  lefde.  c  1250  Gen.  <y  Ex.  935 
Abram  leuede  &is  hot  in  sped.  1*97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  6858 
t>e  kyng  leuede  him  welynou.  13..  A*.  /?.  Allit.  /*.  A.  69  pe 
Iy}t  of  hem  niy^t  no  mon  leuen.  13. .  Guy  H'arw,  (A.)  1584 
Alias  !  Alias  !  . .  That  y  no  hadde  leued  thi  word  !  a  1330 
Roland  ff  V.  3^2  Who  fiat  wil  nou^t  leue  me,  In  spaine  men 
may  be  so|>e  y-se.  c  1330  A  rth.  $•  Alert.  925  (Kulbing)  pine 
tale  ich  no  leue.  136*  LANGL.  /'.  PI,  A.  i.  36  Leef  Tiot  [;i 
licam,  for  ly^ere  him  teche}>.  1377  —  P.  PI.  B.  xvm.  187 
Leuesto\vthat:jond  li^teunluukcmygtehelle.  c  1385 CHAUCER 
L.  G.  W.  Prol.  10  But  goddis  for  bode  but  men  scnulde  leue 
Wei  more  thyng  than  men  han  seyn  with  eye.  c  1400  Lan- 
Jrnnc's  Cirnrg.  333  It  wole  li^tly  be  leeued  of  lewid  men. 
(•  1400  MAUNDKV.  (1830)  xx.  221  \Ve  wolde  never  Man  leved 
it,  had  wee  not  seen  it.  1414  HRAMITON  Pcttii.  Ps.  (Percy 
Soc.)  31  Now  may  no  man  othtr  levyn.  1426  AUDELAY 
Poems  12  Leve  he  is  a  lyere.  a  1450  h'nf.  de  la  Tonr  1 1 868) 
82  That  ye  take  no  yeftes,  nor  leuithe  none  euellecuunsaile. 
r  1450  Merlin  n  The  lecherye  that  thow  hast  told,  wher-of 
I  can  not  leve  the.  i  1470  Golagros  <fy  Caw.  71  Leif  ye  the 
lele.  1513  UKADSHAW  Sf.  Werburgc  i.  852  A  mountayne  or 
hyll  soner,  leue  ye  me,  Myght  be  remoeued.  Ibid.  2266 
1'hey  toke  hym  tenderly,  ye  may  me  leue  full  sure.  «  1547 
SURREY  Mneid\\.  314  Cassandra  then..  Her  propheteslippes, 
yet  neuer  of  vs  leeued,  Disclosed  eft.  £1570  Prid?  fy  Lo-wl* 
(1841)  67  And  choose  him  how  this  matter  he  \vyl  leeven. 

Hence  f  Le'ving  vM.  sb.,  believing. 

1533  MORE  Confut.  Tindale  vni.  Wks.  799/2  Because  it 
Is  a  presumpteous  liope,  loking  to  be  saued  with  damnable 
deuelyshe  lieuing. 

tlJeve,  z*.3  Obs.  rare  —  1.  [ad.  F.  lever  to 
raise.]  trans.  To  lift  up. 

c  1489  CAXTON  Blnnchardyn  xlix.  191  Sadoyne.  .leued  vp 
his  guysarme  vpon  him. 

Leve,  obs.  form  of  LAVE,  LEAF,  LIEF,  LIVE  r. 

t  Le'veable,  a.  Ohs*  rare.  Also  4  laevable. 
[f.  LEVE  z'.^  +  -ABLE.]  That  may  be  believed  or 
trusted  ;  credible,  trustworthy. 

1382  WVCT.IF  2  Chron.  vi.  18  Thanne  whethir  leeuable 
[Vulg.  credibilt.'}  it  be,  that  [etc.],  a  1483  Liber  Niger  in 
llonseh.  Ord.  (1790)  74  Fower  yomen  leviable  and  discrete. 

Levecel,  variant  of  LKYESEL   Obs. 

Leved,  Levedi,  obs.  forms  of  LEAVED,  LADY. 

Levee  (lA'f*,  le'v/),  J/'.1  U.S.  Also 9 levy.  [ad. 
F.  levte,  fern,  of  feve,  pa.  pple.  of  lever  to  raise.] 

1.  An  embankment  to  prevent  the  overflow  of  a 
river. 

I7i8-zo  DUMONT  Plan  N.  Orleans  in  J.  \Vinsor  Mississ. 
Basin  (1895*  151.  1770  P.  PITTMAN  Eitrof>,  Sett  lew. 
Mississ,  10  The  town  [New  Orleans]  is  secured  from  the 
inundations  of  the  river  by  a  raised  bank,  generally  called 
the  Levee.  1812  J.  CUTLKR  Topogr.  Descr.  Ohio  90  Here 
commences  the  embankment  or  Levee,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  river.  1850  B.  TAYLOR  Eldorado  i.  (18621  6 
Broad  fields  of  sugar  cane,  .came  down  to  the  narrow  levee 
which  prelects  them  from  the  floods.  1883  Ettcycl,  A»ier. 
I.  197/1  The  levee — or  levy,  ns  it  is  often  written — is  the 
name  of  the  embankment  itself.  1895  J.  WINSOR  A!issi$$. 
Basin  158  Pt-rier  had  completed  his  levee  along  the  river. 

attrib.  1877  BURROUGHS  Taxation?.*}  A  levee  tax  was  laid. 

2.  A  landing-place,  pier,  quay. 

1842  H.  CASWALL  City  of  Mormons  3  The  landing-place 
for  levee,  as  it  is  denominated). 

attrib.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Lmee-dues,  shipping 
or  landing  dues  paid  at  a  levee. 

Levee  vle-vz),  sb.-  Also  8  levy,  9  leve'e.  [ad. 
F./evtf,  variant  of  lever  (Littre  lever  sb.  3)  rising 
(subst.  use  of  lever  inf.  to  rise) :  cf.  COUCHEE. 

All  our  verse  quotations  place  the  stress  on  the  first  syl 
lable.  In  England  this  is  the  court  pronunciation,  and 
prevails  in  educated  use.  The  pronunciation  (\lvi~)  or  (lev/'), 
which  is  given  by  Walker,  is  occasionally  heard  in  Great 
Britain,  and  appears  to  be  generally  preferred  in  the  U.  S.] 

T  1.  The  action  of  rising,  spec,  from  one's  bed.  Of>s* 

1700  CONGKEVE  Way  of  \y or  id  iv.  i,  O,  nothing  is  more 
alluring  than  a  Levee  from  a  Couch,  m  some  Confusion. 
1727  Philip  Quarll  (1816)  75  An  old  monkey,  .quietly  wait 
ing  his  levee,  to  entice  him  to  come.  1784  R.  l&*xx.Barham 
Dmvns  I.  129  Their  levee  was  honoured  with  the  presence 
of  the  constable.  1796  STKDMAN  Surinam  II.  xviii.  55  He 
[the  planter]  is  next  accosted  by  his  overseer,  who  regularly 
every  morning  attends  at  his  levee.  1827  R.  POLLOK  Course 
T,  vii,  Birds,  In  levee  of  the  morn,  dawn's  advent  hailed. 

2.  A  reception  of  visitors  on  rising  from  bed;  a 
morning  assembly  held  by  a  prince  or  person  of 
distinction. 

1672  DRYDEN  Marr.  a  la  Mode  ii.  i,  You  shall  be  every 
day  at  the  king's  levee  and  I  at  the  queen's.  1697  VAN- 
iiimm  Relapse  i.  iti,  Sure  my  Gentleman's  grown  a  Favour 
ite  at  Court,  he  has  got  so  many  People  at  his  Levee.  1719 
O'URFEY  Pills  (1872)  I.  no  At  his  Levy  no  Crowds  you 
see.  1732  POPE  Ep.  ttathurst  58  Sir,  Spain  has  sent  a 
thousand  jars  of  oil ;  Huge  bales  of  British  cloth  blockade 
the  door;  A  hundred  oxen  at  your  levee  roar.  1765  GOLIJSM. 
Double  Transform.  54  Fond  to  be  seen,  she  kept  a  bevy 
Of  powder'd  coxcombs  at  her  levy.  1819  BYRON  Jnan 
i.  cxxxix,  Without  a  word  of  previous  admonition,  To  bold 
a  levee  round  a  lady's  bed.  1820  LAMB  Elia.  Ser.  i,  Christ's 
II osp, ,  The  Lions  in  the  Tower — to  whose  levee,  .we  had  a 
prescriptive  title  to  admission.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  x. 
§  i.  716  Theleveesof  the  Ministers  were  crowded  with  lawn 
sleeves.  1887  E.  DOWDEN  Life  Shelley  I.  1.  7  Loins  XVI's 
last  levee. 

b.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  an  assembly 
held  i^in  the  early  afternoon)  by  the  sovereign  or 
his  representative,  at  which  men  only  are  received. 

1760-72  H.  BROOKE  FoolofQnal.  (1792)  I.  no  The  minister 
had  afterwards  Introduced  him  to  his  majesty  in  full  levee. 
1770  Publ.  Advertiser  ioMar.,  His  Majesty's  Levee  began 
at  a  quarter  past  two.  15^97  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Let.  to  Dr. 
tturnt'y  13  Sept.,  A  levee  is  announced  for  Wednesday  .. 
and  a  druwiiig-ruum  on  Thursday.  1809  G.  ROSK  Diaries 
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(1860)  II.  411  At  the  Leve'e  ..  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole  kissed 
hands.  1825  JEFFERSON  Autobiog.  Wks.  1859  '•  63  My 
presentation,  as  usual,  to  the  King  and  Queen,  at  their 
levees.  1834  MACAULAY  Ess.,  Pitt  (1851)  301  The  King 
would  be  civil  to  him  at  the  levee.  1837  THACKHHAV 
Rarensiving\\\,  He  goes  to  the  Levee  once  a  year.  1896 
Law  Times  C.  408/1  On  the  occasion  . .  of  Lord  Cadogan's 
first  Viceregal  leve'e  in  Dublin  Castle. 

C.  A  miscellaneous  assemblage  of  visitors,  irre 
spective  of  the  time  of  day ;  applied  (  U.S.}  to  the 
President's  receptions. 

1766  M.  CUTLER  in  Life,  etc.  (1888)  I.  12  A  second  grand 
levee  at  Ellis'  Inn.  1831  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Corr.  II.  100 
Several  ladies  attended  the  evening  levee  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Home  Department.  1837  HT.  MARTINEAU  Soc. 
Aincr.  III.  96  The  President's  levee  presents  many  facili 
ties  for  ridicule.  2842  DICKENS  Awtr.  .Votes  viii,  It  was 
on  the  occasion  of  one  of  those  general  assemblies  which 
are  held  on  certain  nights,  between  the  hours  of  nine  and 
twelve  o'clock,  and  are  called,  rather  oddly,  Levees. 

transf.  1825  HONE  Everyday  Bk.  L  993  The  dogs,  .held 
a  levee. 

t3.  The  company  assembled  at  a  levee;  atten 
dance  of  visitors.  Ohs. 

1701  FARQUHAR  Sir  H.  Wildair  n.  i,  They  were  fisted 
about  among  his  dirty  Levee  of  Disbanded  Officers.  1717 
L.  HOWEL  Desiderins  (ed.  3)  180  Sanctify  my  heart,  that 
I  may  be  worthy  to  be  one  of  thy  divine  Levy.  1753  HAN- 
WAY  Trav.  (1762)  I,  in.  xxix.  127,  I  was  again  honored  with 
a  numerous  levee.  1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  I.  171 
Charlemagne  received  his  levee  in  a  great  bath.  1771 
SMOLLETT  ihunph.  Cl.  5  June,  Going  round  the  levee,  [he] 
spoke  to  every  individual. 

4.  attrib*  and  Combty  as  !evee-day,  -dress,  -haunt 
ing,  -hunting,  "man,  -morn,  -room,  vow. 

1726  SWIFT  Gulliver  in.  vi,  At  every  *levee-day  repeat  the 
same  operation.  1789  HAMILTON  Wks.  (1886)  VII.  44  The 
President  to  have  a  levee  day  once  a  week  for  receiving 
visits.  1833  MARKVAT  P.  Simple  xl,  The  day  after  his 
arrival.,  was  a  levee  day.  \%yj  Geneal.  Mag.  Oct.  325  All 
gentlemen  present  wore  "levee  dress.  1712  ADDISON  Spect. 
No.  547  FS  Such  as  are  troubled  with  the  Disease  of 'Levee- 
haunting.  1744  WAKBURTON  Kem.  Occas.  Kefl.  143  *Levy- 
hunting.  1721-2  AMHEKST  Terry  Fil.  xiii.  (1726)  67  To 
domineer  over  their  masters'  clients,  and  *levee-men.  1812 
MOORE  Intercepted  Lett.  ii.  20  Last  *Levee-morn  he  louk'd 
it  through.  1760-72  H.  BROOKE  l''ool  ofQtiaL  (1809)  III. 
133  The  earl  left  his  young  friend  a  while  in  the  'levee-room. 
1836  in  Ryrons  li-'ks.  (1846)  533/2  On  entering  the  levee- 
room  at  Holy  rood.  1763  CHI'RCHILL  Duellist  in.  48  The 
private  squeeze,  the  *Levee  vow. 

Levee  (\r\-r) ,v.1  17.S.  [f.  LEVEE  *M]  trans. 
To  raise  a  levee  or  embankment  along  (a  river) ; 
to  raise  levees  or  embankments  in  (a  district  . 

1858  DC  How's  Revieiu  Oct.  (Bartlett),  How  are  we  to  be 
protected  [from  overflow]?  By  leveeing.  1877  BURROUGHS 
Taxation  75  An  act  incorporated  certain  persons  for  the 
purpose  of  leveeing  and  draining  a  district. 

t  Le'Vee,  v2  Obs.  [f.  LEVEE  sb*]  trans.  To 
attend  the  levees  of;  to  pursue  at  levees. 

1725  YOUNG  Love  Fame  iv.  129  Warm  in  pursuit,  he  Levies 
all  the  great.  1757  MRS.  GRIFFITH  Lett.  Henry  fy  Frances 
(1767)  IV.  158  You  may  levee  him  fifty  Times,  without 
being  admitted  by  his  Swiss  porter.  1770  FOOTE  Lame 
Lover  \.  7  The  paltry  ambition  of  levying  and  following  titles. 

Leveful  le,  variant  of  LKEFUL. 

Levein,  obs.  form  of  LEAVEN. 

Level  (le'vel),  sb.  Also  4  livel,  5  lewel,  5-7 
levell,  6  leavell,  6-7  levill.  [a.  OF,  livel  (i-jtl\ 
c.),  later  nivel,  mod.F.  niveau  —  Pr.  livell,  nivelt 
It.  livellot  Sp.  nivel,  Pg.  livel t  niveli— popular  L. 
*libelluin  =•  classical  L.  tlbetta,  dim.  of  libra  bal 
ance.] 

T.  1.  An  instrument  which  indicates  a  line 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  used  in  deter 
mining  the  position  as  to  horizontality  of  a  surface 
to  which  it  is  applied. 

There  are  various  forms  of  this  instrument  according  to 
the  materials  used  and  the  art  in  which  it  is  employed,  as 
carpenter 's,  dumpy \  foot ',  mercurial,  plummet,  spirit,  sur 
veying,  water  level,  etc. :  see  these  words. 

1340  Ayenb.  150  He  deb  al  to  wylle  and  to  J>e  line,  and  to 
l>e  reule,  and  to  be  leade,  and  to  \>e  leuele.  1362  LANGL. 
P.  1*1.  A.  xi.  135,  I  ..  lered  hem  liuel  [v.r.  leuel]  and  lyne, 
buus  I  loke  dimme.  c  1391  CHAUCER  Astrol.  n.  §38  Ley 
this  ronde  plate  vp-on  an  etiene  grond  . .  &  ley  it  euen  bi  a 
leuel.  1412-20  Lvrxi.  Chron.  Troy  \\.  xi,  To  make  them 
ioyne  by  leuell  and  by  lyne.  1573  BARHT  Ah'.  L  243  A 
Leauell,  lyne,  or  carpenters  rule.  1594  BLUNDF.VII.  Exerc. 
iv.  i.  (1636)  443, 1 .  .do  thinke  it  better  for  you  to  have  such 
a  little  levell  made  of  purpose.  16x6  /«?'.  of  P.  Oldfeild\\\ 
Earwaker  Sandbath  (1890)  136  A  Levill  and  a  staffe  yj1. 
1703  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.  123  If  the  PlumWine  hang  just 
upon  the  Perpendicular  dd,  when  the  Level  is  set  flat  down 
upon  the  Work,  the  Work  is  Level.  01763  SHESSTOSK 
Elegy  x.  35  The  poor  mechanic  wanders  home  Collects  the 
square,  the  level,  and  the  line,  1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract. 
Build.  385  The  Level,  used  by  bricklayers,  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  carpenter.  1866  R.  M.  FKKGUSON  Electr.  (1870)  20 
A  level  is.  .hung  on  the  axis  of  the  telescope. 
fig~  'S?^  TIM  ME  Calvin  on  Gen.  281  The  deeds  of  Men 
.  .are.  .to  be  examined  by  Gods  level  and  line,  1583  STUBBF.S 
Anat.  Al'its.  n.  (1882)  ii  The  lawe  in  it  selfe,  is  the  square, 
the  leuell,  and  rule  of  equhie  and  Justice.  1610  SHAKS. 
Temp.  iv.  i.  239  We  steal  by  lyne  and  leuell,  and  't  like  your 
grace.  1641  MILTON  Ch.  Guvt.  \.  ii.  Wks.  1851  III.  103 
Should  not  he.  .by  his  owne  prescribed  discipline  have  cast 
his  line  and  levell  upon  the  soule  of  man?  1647  WARD 
St»i/>,  CobUr  34  Statesmen  frame  and  build  by  the  levell 
and  plummet  of  his  wlsdome. 

1J  b.  Erroneously  glossed  as  =  plumb-line. 

11440  Prowf*.  Parv,  301/1  Lewi,  rewle,  perpendiculnw. 
1483  Cath.  Angl.  215/1  A  Levelle,  perpemlicuhnn  <.1fS.  A. 
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plemmett).    1552  HULOET,  Leuel  or  lyne  called  a  plomb- 
lyne,  perpendiculnnt. 

t  c.  fig-  T-O  give  level  to-.  ?  to  take  as  one's  rule 
or  standard.  Obs. 

1569  J.  SANFORU  tr.  Agripgas  Van.  Artes  xcvi.  166  Neither 
doo  they  alowe  the  Traditions  of  auncient  Doctoures  & 
fathers,  sayinge,  that  they  maie  be  deeeaued  and  deceaue, 
but  they  doo  gene  leauell  to  the  Churche  of  Rome  alone, 
which,  as  they  saie,  cannot  erre. 

t2.  Level  condition  or  position;  horizontality. 
Chiefly  in  phrases  :  ont  upon  a  level,  in  a  horizontal 
line  or  plane;  the  tez>e/,'the  horizontal;  in  /eve/, 
on  the  ground  (cf.  L.  in  piano}.  Ohs. 

a  1400-50  A  Ifxander  3261  Now  in  Ituell,  now  on-loft,  now 
on  lawe  vndire.  14..  I'oc.  in  \Vr.-\Viilcker  580/30  Equi 
librium,  a  lewel.  1594  PLAT  Jeivell-ho.  11.  15  Hee  commeth 
to  spread  it  [dung]  all  oner  the  ground,  and  layeth  the  same 
in  equallleuill.  1683  Moxox  Mech.E.ve»c.^  Prin  ting  xiii.f  3 
File  off  the  rising  side  of  the  Punch,  which  brings  the  Face 
to  an  exact  Level.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  \.  iv,  The  rising  of 
the  water  brought  me  a  little  more  upon  a  level  ;  and  a  little 
after,  the  water  still  rising,  my  raft  floated  again.  1726 
SWIFT  Gulliver  in.  iv,  The  current  of  a  river  whose  course 
is  more  upon  a  level. 

3.  Position  as  marked  by  a  horizontal  line;  an 
imaginary  line  or  plane  perpendicular  to  the  plumb- 
line,  considered  as  determining  the  position  of  one 
or  more  points  or  surfaces.     On  a  (or  \the]  level 
with  :  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  as. 

1535  Act  27  Hen.  y/II,  c.  18  Suchegroundes  as  lye  within 
the  Teuell  of  the  said  water  marke.  a  1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
Tracts  152  At  least  twenty  fuot  in  direct  height  from  the 
level  whereon  they  stand.  1712  W.  ROGERS  Voy.  367  A  Stage 
is  made  above  the  Water,  on  a  Level  with  the  Side  of  the 
Boat.  1717  tr.  I-rezier's  I  'oy.  S.  Sea  93  Two  natural  Ditches 
.  .sunk  down  almost  to  the  Level  of  the  Sea.  Ibid.  313  The 
Rampart  behind  it  is  generally  upon  the  Level  with  Earth 
work.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (17761  I.  100  It  has  been 
said,  that  all  fluids  endeavour  to  preserve  their  level  ;  and.  . 
that  a  body  pressing  on  the  surface,  tended  to  destroy  that 
level.  1820  KEATS  Hyperion  i.  46  To  the  level  of  hi*  ear 
Leaning  with  parted  lips,  some  words  she  spake.  1860 
TYNDALL  Glac.  \.  xv.  99  The  line  which  marks  the  level  of 
the  ancient  ice.  1879  HARLAN  Eyesight  viii.  n6  Light 
coming  from  below  the  level  of  the  head  is  worse  than 
useless.  1880  HAL-CHTON  fhys.  Geog.  iv.  170  The  level  of 
the  lake  will  continue  to  fall. 

b.  To  find  ones  or  its  level',  said  of  persons  or 
things  arriving  at  their  proper  place  with  respect 
to  those  around  or  connected  with  them. 

The  primary  use  seems  to  be  that  referring  to  the  tendency 
of  two  bodies  of  liquid  to  'find  their  level',  i.e.  to  equali/e 
the  vertical  elevation  of  their  upper  surfaces,  when  free  com 
munication  is  established  between  them. 

1799  J.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  413  We  have  adopted  a 
cant-phrase,  That  things  will  find  their  level  ..  It  is  true 
with  regard  to  prices,  and  was  at  first  introduced  under  this 
acceptation  ;  But  with  regard  to  population  it  is  most  incor 
rect.  1809  MALKIS  Gil  Bias  v.-i.  F  64  It  was  in  vain  to  fret 
about  it  ;  and  I  s&>n  found  my  level.  1817  COLERIDGE  Lay 
Ser  at.  101  Instead  of  the  position  that  all  things  find,  it 
would  be  less  equivocal,  .to  say  that  Tilings  are  alwaysyfwrt'- 
ing  their  level.  1822  HAZLITT  Table-t.  Ser.  n.  i.  (1869)  30 
A  member  of  parliament  soon  finds  his  level  as  a  commoner. 
t  C.  To  hold  its  level  with  :  to  be  on  an  equality 
with.  Obs. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV>  \\\.  ii.  17  Could  such  inordinate 
and  low  desires..  hold  their  leuell  with  thy  Princely  heart? 

4.  Position,  plane,  standard,  in  social,  moral,  or 
intellectual  matters.     On  or  upon  a  level  :  on  the 
same  'plane*,  on  an  equality  («»//£). 

1609  DANIEL  Ch>.  Wars  iv.  xviii,  Aboue  the  leuell  of  sub 
jection.  1665  BOVLK  Occas.  Refi.  iv.  xvii.  (1848)  269  All 
these  shall  sink  themselves  to  his  Level.  1666  DKYDF.N 
Ann.  Mirab.  Pref.,  They  inspired  me  with  thoughts  above 
my  ordinary  level.  1693  SOUTH  Serm.  331  Men  whose 
a>piring  intellectuals  had  raised  them  above  the  common 
level.  1710  SWIFT  Let.  to  Abj>.  King  10  Oct.,  Lett.  17^67 
I.  56  Their  two  lordships  might  have  succeeded  easier 
than  men  of  my  level  are  likely  fo  do.  171*  BF.RKELEV 
/'ass.  Obedience  §  2oWks.  1871  III.  119  The  precept  against 
rebellion  is  one  on  a  level  with  other  moral  rules.  1712 
ADUISON  Sped.  No.  295  f  4  Where  the  Age  and  Circumstances 
of  both  Parties  are  pretty  much  upon  a  level.  1732  BERKE 
LEY  Alciphr.  i.  §  13  To  degrade  human-kind  to  a  level  with 
brute  beasts.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  I.  xii.  F  5  It  was  only 
reducing  feasts  and  fasts  to  the  level  of  bread  and  water. 
1828  CARLYLE  Misc.  (1857'  I.  189  The  popular  man  stands  on 
our  own  level.  1832  HT.  MAKTINEAU  Life  in  Wilds  vii.  94 
The  calamity,  .had  reduced  all  to  one  level.  1856  FROUDE 
Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  II.  vii.  182  A  present  madness  which  has 
brought  down  wisdom  to  a  common  level  with  folly.  1869 
FUEEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  (1876)  III.  xi.  3  We  must  place 
English  and  Norman  writers  on  a  level.  1874  SWKKT  Engl. 
Sounds  40  Middle  English  is  practically  on  a  level  with 
Itutch.  1882  J.  H.^  BLUNT  Ref.  Ch.  Eng.  II.  348  A  much 
higher  level  of  doctrine  and  ritual. 

5.  A  (more  or  less)  horizontal  superficies  ;  a  level 
or  flat  surface. 


.  . 

1634  W.  TIRWHYT  tr.  Balzac's  Lttt.  So  To  afioord  vs 
meanes  to  catch  Trout  s  and  Pykes,  leauing  them  vpon  the 
leuill  [F.  sur  la  tcrre].  X7as  Fol'E  Odysx.  xn.  187  The 
vessel  li^ht  along  the  level  glides.  1798  in  Picton  L'fool 
Munic.  AVt\  (1886)  II.  274  The  levels  of  many  of  the  new 
streets  improperly  and  irregularly  laid  out.  1820  SHELLEY 
<F.difus  i.  99  There's  something  rotten  in  us-  for  the  level 
Of  the  State  slopes,  its  very  bases  topple,  1840  MILMAN 
I.at.Ckr.  III.  367  The  level  of  ecclesiastical  or  episcopal 
dignity  gradually  broke  up.  1842  TKXNYSON  Morte  d  Arth. 
51  He,  stepping  down  By  zig-/ag  paths  ..  Came  on  the 
shining  levels  of  the  lake.  1874  MICKLKTHWAITF.  Mod. 
Par.  (.'hnrches  86  Of  the  Chancel  levels  and  steps. 
b.  The  level,  the  earth's  surface.  rare~^. 

1848  DICKENS  Donibey  ii,  '  Where  have  you  worked  all 
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your  life?1  '  Mostly  underground,  Sir,  'till  I  got  married. 
1  come  to  the  level  then.* 

c.  On  the  level:  modeiate  in  ambition  or  aim. 
1790  SIR  J.  REYNOLDS  Disc.  xv.  (1842)  269  The  Caracci.. 
formed  . .  a  most  respectable  school,  a  style  more  on  the 
level,  and  calculated  to  please  a  greater  number. 

6.  A  level  tract  of  land  ;  a  stretch  of  country  ap 
proximately  horizontal  and  unbroken  by  elevations : 
applied  spec,  (as  a  proper  name)  to  certain  large 
expanses  of  level  country,  e.g.  Bedford  J.evelor  the 
Great  Level  in  the  fen  district  of  England ;    7"he 
Levels  (formerly  The  Level},  the  tract  including 
Hatfield  Chase  in  Yorkshire. 

16*3  E.  WYNNE  in  Whitbourne  Newfoundland  109  Our 
high  leuels  of  land  are  adorned  with  Woods.  1648  Si K  C. 
VEKMUIDEN  Disc,  Drain.  Fens  4  The  Levell  lyeth  in  sixe 
Counties.  1661  N.  N.  (title)  A  Narrative  of  all  the  Pro 
ceedings  in  the  Draining  of  the  Great  I^evel  of  the  Fens, 
Kx  tend  ing  into  the  Counties  of  Northampton,  Lincoln, 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  and  Huntingdon;  and  the 
Isle  of  Ely.  1698  FRYER  Ace,  E.  India,  $•  J*.  253  Such 
Tombs  as  we  met  with  at  Bonaru  Level.  1751  J.  HAKTRAM 
Obscrv.  Tra.i>.  Pennsylv.%  etc.  64  We  ..  crossed  a  run  and 
rode  along  a  rich  level  for  several  miles.  1774  (JOLDSM.  Nat. 
Hist.  (1776)  I.  284  The  levels  of  Hatfield  Chace,  in  York 
shire.  1835  Penny  Cycl.  IV.  138/1  Bedford  Level  ..  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  which  are  distinguished  as  thti 
North,  the  Middle, and  the  South  Levels.  1841  J.C.  BOOTH 
MI-III.  Gt'ol.  Snrn.  Maryland  89  The  beautiful  tract  of  land 
..appropriately  called  the  Levels.  1859  All  Year  Ronnd 
No.  33.  162  In  one  level  alone,  fifteen  thousand  sheep  were 
drowned.  1890  '  ROLF  BOLDRKWOOD  *  Col,  Reformer  (1891) 
222  The  great  saltbush  levels  of  tlie  interior. 

7.  Mining,    a.  A  nearly  horizontal  *  drift ',  pas 
sage,  or  gallery  in  a  mine.     b.  A   'drift';    often 
(more  fully  water-level}  one  serving  for  drainage 
purposes;  also  see  quot.    1860.     For  blind,  dip- 
head,  drowned,  etc.  level  see  the  first  member. 

1721  Connect.  Col,  Rec.  (1872)  VI.  253  Any  disagreement 
that  may  happen  .  .amongst,  .lessees,  . cancer n'd  in  the  mines 
aforesaid,  about  making  any  levels  (or  clearing  and  cleansing 
the  said  levels  or  shafts).  1805  R.  FORSYTH  Beauties  Scot  I. 
L  270  This  gentleman  opened  a  level  or  mine  from  the  sea, 
.  .it  drained  the  upper  coal-works.  1827  JAKMAM  PoivelTs 
De-vises  II.  137  The  leaseholds  had  mostly  been  demised  as 
'coal-mines  and  levels  at  rents'.  1851  GRKBNWBLL  Coal- 
tradeTerms  Northnmb.fy  Ditrh.  35  Level,  a  drain  cut  in  the 
bottom  stone,  to  set  away  or  convey  water.  A  pair  of  levels 
are  a  pair  of  drifts,  driven  in  the  water-level  direction  of  the 
coal,  for  the  purpose  of  winning  coal.  1860  Mining  Gloss. 
Newcastle  Terms,  Levels,  gutters  for  the  water  to  run  in. 
1867  W.  W.  SMYTH  Coal  fy  Coal-mining  129  When  the  coal 
to  be  cut  away  is  a  short  block,  as  in  the  driving  of  levels. 

t  8.  The  equinox.  Qbs.  (?.  nonce-use), 

1548  ELYOT  Diet.,  JEquidiale,  the  tyme  whan  the  dayes 
and  the  nyghtes  bee  of  one  lengthe,  the  leuell  of  the  yere. 
II.  Senses  derived  from  the  verb. 

f  9.  a.  The  action  of  aiming  a  missile  weapon, 
aim.  To  give  level  to\  to  aim  (a  gun).  'I'o 
lay,  bend,  take  level:  to  take  aim,  to  aim.  Also, 
the  line  of  fire,  the  range  of  the  missile.  Often  in 
fig.  context.  Qbs. 

a  1548  HALL  Chnm.,Hen.  VIII,  36  b.They  shotte  out  of  their 
towers  peces  of  ordlnuunce  and  hurt  such  as  came  within  there 
level!.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Kpist.  388  The  thing  whereat 
you  lay  the  levell  of  your  thoughtes  and  purposes.  1576  — 
tr.  Cains'  Dogs  in  Arb.  Garner  III.  -245  Missing  our  mark 
whereat  we  directed  our  level,  c  I586C'TKSS  PEMBROKE  Ps. 
cvi.  i,  O  blessed  they  whose  well  advised  sight  Of  all  their 
life  the  levell  straight  doe  bend,  With  endlesse  ayming  at 
the  mark  of  right.  1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinshed  1 1 1 . 
1321/2  Hir  statelie  seat  is  set  so  high,  as  that  no  leuell  can 
be  laid  against  hir  walles.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  $  Jnl.  in.  iii. 
103  As  if  that  name  shot  from  the  dead  leuell  of  a  Gun,  Did 
murder  her.  1601  —  All's  Well  11.  i.  159,  I  am  not  an  I  tri 
pos  true  [sic],  that  proclaime  My  selfe  against  the  leuill  of 
mine  aime.  1602  MAKSTON  Ant.  $  Alel.  in.  Wks.  1856  I.  38  If 
you  discharge  but  one  glance  from  the  levell  of  that  set 
face,  O,  you  will  strike  a  wench.  1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  7*.  in. 
ii.  82  My  Life  stands  in  the  leuell  of  your  Dreames.  1622 
F.  MARKHAM  Kk.  \Var  Ded.  2  All  his  leuels  are  at  true 
Pietie.  1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  v.  78  How  by  the 
Table  to  give  Level  to  a  Piece  of  Ordnance,  without  the 
Gunner's  Rule.  1700  DRVDEN  Sigistn,  fy  Guise.  142  But  in 
what  quarter  of  the  cops  it  lay  His  eye  by  certain  level 
could  survey.  1718  PRIOR  Solomon  in.  43  Be  the  fair  level 
of  thy  actions  laid,  As  temperance  wills,  and  prudence  may 
persuade. 

fb.  That  which  is  aimed  at ;  a  mark.   Qbs. 

1525  LD.  KKRNKRS  Froiss.  II.  xxxviii.  115  The  genoways 
crosbowes  shotte  so  surely,  that  lightly  they  myst  nat  of 
their  leuell.  1591  SHCNSER  Be  Hay's  Vis.  iii.  4  So  far  as 
Archer  might  his  level  see.  1600  HKYVVOOO  ind  Pt.  Ediv. 
/K  Wks.  1874  I.  101  My  breast  the  leuell  was,  though  you 
the  marke. 

t  c.  fig.  Aim,  purpose,  design.    06s. 

a  1592  H.  SMITH  Yng.  J/an's  Task  Serm.  (1594)  239  This 
then  is  the  leuel  of  our  message.  —  H  until.  Paid  ibid.  465 
That  this  should  be  the  leuell  of  all  our  thoughts  that  [etc.]. 
1605  Play  Stucley  in  Simpson  Sch.  Shafts.  (1878)  1. 187  That 
is  the  end  or  levels  of  my  thought. 

f  10.  The  *  sight '  of  a  gun.   Obs. 

1611  COTGR.,  Mire,  the  leuell,  or  little  button  at  th*  end  of 
a  Peece. 

II.  Surveying.  ^  To  make  a  level  of  \  to  ascertain 
the  differences  of  elevation  in  (a  piece  of  land). 
Qbs,  Also,  to  take  a  level  =  LEVEL  v.  5  (absol.). 

[OF.  liveau  occurs  in  this  sense.] 

1693  [see  LFVELLER  i].  1798  I.  ALLEN  Hist.  Vermont  4 
In  1785  Captain  Twist  made  a  survey  and  level  to  ascertain 
the  expence  of  a  canal  from  the  River  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake 
Champlain.  1839  Penny  Cycl.  XIII.  454/2  Among  the 
operations  of  levelling,  which,  within  a  few  yearsj  have  been 
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performed  on  an  extensive  scale,  may  be  mentioned  the 
series  of  levels  taken  across  the  lands  between  the  Black 
and  the  Caspian  seas. 

12.  Comb.\  level-error  (see quot.);  level-point 
(see  quot.  1839) ;  level-range  (see  quot.)  ;  level- 
staff^  levelling  staff. 

1867 <^A\'r\\  Sailor' sWord-bk.^ Level-error,  the  microscopic 
deviation  of  theaxisofa  transit  instrument  from  the  hori/ontal 
position.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  X.  10/2  The  height  of  the 
^level-point  determined  on  the  staff  at  tins  place.  1839 
Penny  Cycl.  XIII,  453/2  The  relative  heights  of  a  series  of 
points  on  the  ground  are  obtained  by  means  of  their  vertical 
distances  from  others  which,  on  the  supposition  of  the  earth 
being  a  sphere,  are  equally  distant  from  its  centre  ;  and 
these,  .are  called  level-points.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey), 

*  Level- Ra>iget  (in  Gunnery)  the  same  as  Point-blank  Shot, 
or  the  Distance  that  a  piece  of  Ordinance  carries  a  Ball  in 
a  direct   Line.      187.   Diet.   Archit.   (Archit.    Publ.   Soc.), 

*  Level  staff,  an  upright  staff  five  feet  long,  graduated  to 
feet  and  decimals  of  a  foot...  The  staff  contains  two  thinner 
leaves  called  vanes. 

Level  (le'vel),  a.  and  adv.     [f.  LEVEL  st>.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Having  an  even  surface;  '  not  having  one  part 
higher  than  another'  (J.). 

1538  ELYOT  Diet.,  Planitu-s,  a  playne  or  leuell  grounde. 
1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Coswogr.  Giasse  83  In  any  levell 
and  plaine  place,  with  your  compasse  make  a  circle.  1597 
SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  HI.  i.  47  That  one  might  . .  see  the 
reuolution  of  the  Times  M;»ke  Mountaines  leuell.  1637 
MILTON  Lyddas  08  On  the  level  brine.  1663  C.KKIUKK 
Counsel  21  The  Hearth  of  a  Chimney  ought  to  lie  levell, 
without  a  border,  raised  hearths  being  dangerous.  1713-20 
POPK  Iliad  xx.  272  Along  the  level  Seas  they  Hew.  1725 
DE  FOK  I'oy.  round  World  11840)  261  We  found  the  vale 
fruitful,  level,  and  inhabited.  1835  ALISON  Hist.  Europe 
(1849-50)  IV.  xxv.  §  17.  429  Switzerland.. comprises  the  un 
dulating  level  surface  between  the  Alps  and  the  Jura.  1840 
LARDNKH  Geom.  186  A  cylindrical  roller  passing  in  one 
direction  only  will  not  produce  a  level  surface.  1871  PAL- 
GRAVE  Lyr.  Poems  92  The  level  waves  of  broad  Garonne. 

\i.fig.  Of  quantities:  Expressed  in  whole  numbers. 

Of  a  race:  Showing  no  difference  between  the 
competitors.  (Cf.  KVEN  a.  16.) 

1826  Sporting  A  fag.  XVIII.  316  At  the  close  it  was  con 
sidered  a  level  tiling.  1883  GKKSLKY  Gtoss.  Coal  Alining; 
Level  Tons,  weight  of  mineral  wrought  in  tons,  any  odd 
cwts.  not  being  taken  into  account. 

2.  Lying  in  a  plane  coinciding  with  or  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  the  horizon  ;  horizontal ;  perpendi 
cular  to  the  plumb-line.     Level  lines  (Shipbuild 
ing) :  see  quot.  1850. 

1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Coswogr.  Giasse^  137  Placing  your 
Instrument  (which  I  name  a  Geographical!  plaine  Sphere) 
Flat,  and  levell.  1669  STUKMY  Mariner's  A/ag.  \:  70  The 
first,  .graze  of  the  Bui  let  on  the  Level-Line,  or  on  the  Ground 
called  the  Hori/ont;d  Plain,  1679  MOXON  Meek.  Rxerc. 
126  The  Work  is  Level.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.AVhen 
the  instrument  is  level.  1:1850  Ritdim.  Navig.  (Weale) 
129  Level  lines.  Lines  determining  the  shape  of  a  ship's  body 
horizontally,  or  square  from  the  middle  line  of  the  ship. 
187.  Diet.  Archit.  (Archit.  Publ.  Soc.)  s.v.,  As  applied  to 
a  line,  this  word  means  any  which  lies  at  right  angles  to  one 
drawn  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  or  to  a  plumb  line  ;  or  any 
line  which  is  parallel  to  the  hori/on.  As  applied  to  a 
plane,  the  term  '  level '  signifies  any  in  which  all  lines  drawn 
in  any  direction  are  level  lines  as  before  defined. 

3.  Lying  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  as  some 
thing   else ;    on   a  level   with.     Also  Jigty  on  an 
equality  with  ;  readily  accessible  or  intelligible  to. 

1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Co&mogr.  Giasse  16  So  that  a  man 
inhabiting  under  ..  th'equinoctial,  do  perceive  both.,  the 
North  pole,  and  ..  the  South,  levell  with  th'earth.  1597 
SHAKS.  2  Hen.  iy,  iv.  iv.  7  Euery  thing  lyes  leuell  to  our 
wish.  1606  —  Ant.  fy  Cl.  iv.  xv.  66  Young  Boyes  and  Gyrles 
Are  leuell  now  with  men.  1642  FULLER  Holy  $  Prof.  St.  i. 
iti.  8  He  overshoots  such  low  matter  as  lie  levell  to  a 
womans  eye.  1643  CARYL  Sacr.  Covt.  14  Ali  our  actions 
ought  to  be  levell  with  reason.  1703  DAMPIER  Voy.  III.  32 
Just  by  the  Landing-place  there  is  a  small  Fort,  almost 
level  with  the  Sea.  1729  BUTLICK  Serm.  Ignor.  Alan  Wks. 
1874  II.  207  We  should  ..  apply  ourselves  to  that  which  is 
level  to  our  capacities.  1813  SHELLEY  Q.  Mab  v.  n  When 
the  tall  trees.  .Lie  level  with  the  earth  to  moulder  there. 
1864  LOWKLL  Bigtov  P.  Poet.  Wks.  (1879)  228  Lincoln  was 
master,  .of  a  truly  masculine  English,,  .level  at  once  to  the 
highest  and  lowest  of  his  countrymen.  1888  SWEET  Hist. 
Eng.  Sounds  Pref.  p.  vii,  I  have  done  my  best  to  keep  level 
with  the  latest  results  of  foreign  investigation. 

b.  Level  O' os  si  tig:  a  place  at  which  a  road  and 
a  railway,  or  two  railways,  cross  each  other  at  the 
same  level.  Also  attrih. 

1841  BRFES  Gloss.  Civil  Engiu.,  Level  or  Paved  Crossing 
(on  a  railway).  1851  lllitstr.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  117  Simul 
taneously-acting  level-crossing  gates  for  railways.  1879  SALA 
In  Daily  Tel.  26  Dec.,  The  perils  of  level-crossings.  1895 
Law  Times  C.  133/2  A  man  who  had  been  killed  at  a  level 
crossing  by  a  railway  train. 

4.  Of  two  or  more  things  with  respect  to  one 
another :    Situated   in  the   same   level   or   plane. 


1601  SHAKS.  Airs  Well  i.  iii.  118  Where  qualities  were 
euell.  1795  J.  PHILLIPS  Hist.  Inland  Navig.  8  To  raise  or 
fall  Vessels  out  of  one  Canal  into  another,  where  they  are 
not  level.  1820  KEATS  Eve  St.  Agnes  iv,  The  level  cham 
bers..  Were  glowing  to  receive  a  thousand  guests. 
b.  Equal  in  quantity  or  position,  slang. 

1894  ASTI.EY  50  Years  Life  II.  328  I'll  toss  yer  who  pays 
for  level  drinks. 

5.  Lying,  moving,  or  directed  in  an  (approxi 
mately)  horizontal  plane :  esp.  poet. ,  e.g.  of  the  rays 
of  the  sun  when  it  is  low  down  on  the  horizon. 

1667  MILTON/*.  L.  n.  634  He.  .Now  shaves  with  level  wing 
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the  Deep,  now  scares  [etc.].  1760  BEATTIB  Virg.  Past.  ir. 
108  The  setting  sun  now  beams  more  mildly  bright,  The 
shadows  lengthening  with  the  level  light.  1801  CAMPBELL 
Hohenlindcn  21  Scarce  yon  level  sun  Can  pierce  the  war- 
clouds,  rolling  dun.  1832  Ilr.  MAKTINKAU  Life  in  Wilds 
viii.  103  The  last  level  rays  were  glittering  on  the  stream. 

1840  BROWNING  Sordclh   in.  205    The   level  wind    carried 
above  the  firs  Clouds.     1851  lllnstr.  Catal.   Gt.  Exhib.  375 
The  shafts,  being  bent,  bring  the  hotly  level  when  at  work. 
1885-94  •K-  JiK".>t;ES  Eros  «y  Psyche  Aug.  ii,  The  level  sun 
beams  searched  the  grassy  ground  For  diamond  dewdrops. 

6.  Of  even,  equable,  or  uniform  quality,  tone,  or 
style  ;  of  even  tenor. 

1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  i.  v.  §  21  In  which  Relation  we 
much  commend  the  even  tenour  thereof,  consisting  of  .so 
level  Lies,  that  no  one  swelling  Improbability  is  above  the 
rest.  1764  GOLUSM.  Trav.  221  Their  level  life  is  but  a 
mouM'ring  fire.  1802  Sketch  of  Paris  II.  Iv.  214  Her  voice 
was  formerly  very  full  in  the  medium  or  level-speaking. 

1841  L.  HUNT  .Seer  \\.  62  A   passage  ..  delivered  ..  all    in 
a  level  tone.     1861   lllnstr.  Lond.  News  7  Dec.  569/3  The 
best  of  the  pair  ..  a  nice  level  animal.     1873  M.   ARNOLD 
Lit.  fy  Dogma  (1876)  212  A  very  plain  and  level  account. 
1894  Field  i  Dec.  828/1  The  owner  of  a  beautifully  level 
pack  of  hounds.     1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VI.  56  A  lei 
sured  and  level  life. 

b.  Level-dyeing:  a  method  of  dyeing  devised  to 
prevent  unequal  absorption  of  the  colouring  matter. 
In  recent  Diets. 

t  7.  a.  'Equipoised,  steady*  (Schmidt).  Obs. 

T597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  ff,  n.  i.  123  It  is  not  a  confident 
brow,  nor  the  throng  of  wordes ,.  can  thrust  me  from  a  leuell 
consideration.  1601  —  y'vtv/.  A',  n.  iv.  3.;  Let  still  the 
u.miuii  take  An  elder  then  her  selfe,  so  weares  bhe  to  him, 
So  swayus  ^ie  k-ucll  in  her  husbands  heart. 

b.  Said  of  the  'head1  or  mental  'make  up': 
Well  balanced.     Orij;.  U.S. 

1870  Orchestra  12  Aug.  331/1  To  tell  a  woman  her  head 
Js  level  Is  apparently  a  compliment  in  America.  1876  HKKT 
HAUTE  Gabriel  Conwy  vi.  vii,  There  is  a  strong  feeling 
among  men  whose  heads  are  level  that  this  Minstrel  Variety 
performance  is  a  bin  IT.  1891  —  \st  l-'am,  Tasnjara  n.  71 
Mrs,  Ashwood's  head  was  about  ;is  level  as  it  was  pretty. 

8.  riain,  point-blank,   rare. 

1820  K.KATS  Ltitiiia  701  He  luuk'd  and  look'd  again  a  level 
— No ! 

9.  One's  level  best:  one's  very  best;   the  utmost 
one  can  possibly  do.  colhq.  or  slan^',  orig.  i/.  S. 

1873  L.  1C.  HALK  (title)  His  Level  lics't.  1882  lllitstr. 
Sport,  .\t-7cf  29  July  467/2  His  was  an  honest  old  hairy- 
h<_-c!(-d  hunter,  no  duiibt,  and  did  IKT  level  best.  iBSsRiDF.K 
HAGGARD  A'.  Solomon's  Mint's  (iSS?)  iu^  Then  came  a  pause, 
each  man  aiming  his  level  best. 

10.  Comb,  (chiefly  parasynthetic),  as  level-topped 
adj.;  level-handed  a.,  having  the  same  amount 
in  hand  ;  level-headed  a.,  having  a  *  level '  head, 
mentally  well  balanced  ;  level-lander  nonee-wJ., 
a  dweller  on  level  land. 

1835  Ann.  Rt'S-  49  Now  we  are  *  level -handed,  you've  got 
£5,  and  I've  got  ,£5.  1879  TorK'.u-:  l-'ool's  Err.  \.  8  Clear 
headed,  or,  as  they  would  now  he  called,  "level-headed,  were 
these  children  of  the  Berkshire  hills.  1898  S.  LKK  Lift' 
S/ta&s.  xiv,  245  The  terse  and  caustic  comments  which 
Antony's  level-headed  friend  Enobarbus  . .  passes  on  the 
ariiuii.  1864  Miss  YONCJK  Trial  \.  65  'Much  you  know  ut" 
hills,  you  *level  landers!'  1796  WIIIIKKINC  Krit,  Plants 
(ed.  3)  IV.  16  Crust  forming  cylindrical  ^level-topped  bundles. 
1847  W.  E.  STKELE  Field  J>ot.  17-2  Umbel  level-topped. 
t  B.  adv.  With  direct  aim;  on  a  level  with.  Ol>s. 

1601  MAKSTON  Pasqml  %  Kath.  Wks.  1878  III.  27  Wel 
come,  liasilisco,  tliou  wilt  carrie  leuell,  and  knock  ones 
hrainei  out  with  thy  pricking  wit.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  iv.  i. 
42  Whose  whisper  o'er  the  world's  diameter,  As  level  as 
the  cannon  to  his  blank.  Transports  his  poison 'd  shot.  Ibid. 
v.  151  It  shall  as  leuell  to  your  Iiidj,rement  pierce  As  day 
do's  to  your  eye.  1649  Bi-.  Ki-.vs'oLns  Serin.  Hosea  vi.  92 
If  he  mount  a  canon,  and  point  that  levell  against  the 
enemie.  1659  Gcntl.  Calling  \.  (1697)  4  If  he  chuse  either 
to  look  level  on  the  same  nature  with  himself,  or  direct  his 
eyes  upward. 

Level  (le-vcl),  ^.!  Inflected  levelled,  level 
ling  (C.S. leveled, leveling).  Also 5-7 levell, 
(6  levelle,  leavell,  -ill,  leyvel).  [f.  LEVEL  sb.] 
I.  1.  trans.  To  make  (a  surface)  level  or  even ; 
to  remove  or  reduce  inequalities  in  the  surface  of. 
•f  Also,  to  spread  or  distribute  in  a  fiat  layer. 

f  1440  Jacob's  H'ell  3  Levell  bi  ground  of  bi  welle  be-nethe 
wytli  be  leuel!  of  eqnyte.  1509  in  Bury  Wills  (.Camden)  112 
That  ye  hygheway  . .  be  made  and  levelde  at  my  cost  and 
charge  wl  grawell  and  sionys.  1530  PALSCK.  609/2, 1  levell,  as 
a  carpenter  or  mason  dothe  his  grounde,  or  their  tymber,  or 
stones  or  they  square  them,  with  a  lyne  . .  This  florthe  is 
well  leavelled  :  cest  as  ire  est  Hen  aplanyee.  1641-2  in 
Sw&yneSaritmCAvrcJtw.Acc.  (1896)  213  Leveling  y*  ground 
in  y«  body  of  ya  Ch.  1703  MOXON  Mech.  Excrc.  257  The 
Foundation  being  all  made  firm,  and  levelled.  1795  J. 
PHILLIPS  Hist.  Inland  Navig.  Add.  40  The  rubbish,  &c. 
dug  in  making  the  canal,  is  to  be  leveled  on  the  adjoining 
ground  in  a  proper  manner.  1856  EMKKSON  Eng.  Traits* 
Aristocr.  Wks.  (Bonn)  II.  87  The  road  that  grandeur  levels 
for  his  coach.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  ii.  §  6.  92  Street  and 
lane  were  being  levelled  to  make  space  for  the  famous 
Churchyard  of  S.  Paul's. 

fig-.  1812  Gen.  Hist,  in  Ann.  Rev.  132  Inflammatory 
writings  inculcating  levelling  notions. 

b.  To  level  out :  to  extend  on  a  level ;  "\Jig*  to 
contrive,  procure  (an  opportunity). 

1606  G.  W[OODCOCKE]  Hist.  Iitstine  xvi.  65  b  [Demetrius 
hoped]  to  leauell  out  fit  opportunity  himselfe  to  inuade 
the  kingdome.  1644  MILTON  Divorce  u.  xiv.  59  To  limit 
and  level  out  the  direct  way  from  vice  to  vertu,  with  straitest 
and  exactest  lines  on  either  side.  6-1850  Riidim.  Navig. 
(Weale)  129  Levelled'0utt  aline  continued  out  in  a  horizontal 
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direction  from  the  intersection  of  an  angle;  or  where  the 
cant-timbers  may  intersect  the  diagonal  or  riband  lines, 
fc.  To  balance,  settle  (accounts).  Obs. 
1660  in  \st  Cent.  Hht.  Spring /icM,  Mass.  (1898)  I.  270 
Theire  last   Rate  did  not  Levell  all  acot§,  But  . .  there  is 
still  j£2  17*.  i,d.  for  y°  Towne  to  allow,  for  y>  clearing  of  all 
aco". 


woollen  and  worsted  goods. 

2.  To  place  (two  or  more  things)  on  the  same 
level  or  (horizontal)  plane.     Alsoy?^. 

1563  HYLL  Art  Garden.  (1593)  14  You  shall  leuell  your 
beds  and  borders  of  a  height  and  breadth  by  a  line  laide 
out,  whereby  to  weede  the  hearbes.  1599  Broughtons  Let. 
xiii.  44  The  two  passages  were  leuelled  vpon  one  floore,  the 
one  leading  into  Elysium,  the  other  into  Tartarus.  1863 
W.  Pim.ui'S  Speeches  iii.  44  Gunpowder  leveled  peasant 
and  prince.  1867  OUIDA  C.  Castlemaine  \  Cecil  Castle 
maine  was  the  beauty  of  her  county  and  her  line  ..  her 
face  levelled  politics,  and  was  cited  as  admiringly  by  the 
Whigs  . .  as  by  the  Tories. 

3.  fig.   To  level  (a  person  or  thing)  with  (now 
rare),  /0,  t  itnto  :  to  bring  or  reduce  to  the  level  or 
standard  of;  to  put  on  a  level,  equality,  or  par  with. 
Also  occas.  i/ttr.forpass.,to  be  on  a  par  with  (?<?Ar.)- 

1603  JAS.  I  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  III.  79  Sa  mun  ye 
levell  everie  mannis  opinions  . .  unto  you  as  ye  finde  thainie 
agree  or  discorde  with  the  reulis  thaire  sett  doun.  1604 
SHAKS.  Oth.  \.  iii.  240  With  such  Accomodation  and  besort 
As  leuels  with  her  breeding,  a  1626  MIDDLETON  &  ROWLEY 
Ckangeling\.  ii,  To  levell  him  with  a  Headborough,  Beadle, 
or  watchman,  were  but  little  better  then  he  is.  1667  Causes 
Decay  Chr.  Piety  v.  85  Those  brutish  appetites  which 
would  ..  level  Its  superior  with  its  inferior  faculties  [etc.]. 
1671  FLAVEL  Fount.  Life  v.  13  The  Arians  denied  his  Deity 
levelling  him  with  other  men.  1769  De  Foe's  Tour  Gt. 
I>nt.  (ed.  7)  I.  86  To  see  a  Person  of  Distinction  ..  level 
himself  with  a  Groom  ..  is  a  Thing  scarce  credible.  1800 
MKQ.  WEI.LESLKY  in  Owen  Desp.  (1877)  739  In  the  nature 
of  their  duty,  they  are  levelled  with  the  native  and  Portu 
guese  cjerks.  1824  B.  TRAVERS  Dis.  F.ye  (ed.  3)  327  It 
levels  with  the  proposal  to  extract  through  the  sclerotica. 
1828  SEWELL  Oxf.  Prize  Ess.  31  His  arrogance  levelled  the 
slave  with  the  brute  creation.  1849  PRESCOTT  Peru  (1850) 
II.  204  Its  heaven-descended  aristocracy  was  levelled  almost 
to  the  condition  of  the  peasant.  1879  Dixos  Windsor  II. 
xiii.  137  The  recently  created  dukes  were  levelled  to  their 
ancient  rank. 

b.  To  level  up,  down  :  to  bring  up,  down  to  the 
level  of  something  (expressed  or  implied).     Also 
a/>so/.,  and  intr.  for  refl. 

1763  JOHNSON  in  Boswell  21  July,  Sir,  your  levellers  wish 
to  level  down  as  far  as  themselves;  but  they  cannot  bear 
levelling  up  to  themselves.  1809  SIR  J.  AXSIRUIHKR  Sp. 
Ho.  Commons  u  M,ay  in  Cobbett  Pol.  Reg.  20  May  754 
Another  party  ..  whose  object  was  to  level  down  all  public 
men  to  their  own  very  humble  state.  1873  HAMERTON 
Intell.  Life  in.  viii.  (1876)  m  To  which  he  may  level  up. 
1897  MORLEY  Speech  16  Jan.,  To  level  up  the  beer  and  spirit 
duties. 

c,  simply.  To  lower  the  position  of,  bringdown. 
1712  STEELE  Spe^t.  No.  485  ?  i   "i'is  infinite  pleasure  to 

the  majority  of  mankind  to  level  a  person  superior  to  his 
neighbours. 

4.  To  bring  to  the  level  of  the  ground  ;  to  lay 
low,  lay  '  even  with  the  ground ',  to  raze.     Also 
to  level  to  or  with  the  ground,  in  the  dnst. 

1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  i.  iii.  §  5.  41  All  downe-right 
raines  doe  ..  beate  down  and  leuell  the  swelling  and  moun 
tainous  billow  of  the  Sea.  1618  BOLTON  Floras  in.  x.  (1636) 
205  He  ..  levelled  Alexia  to  the  ground  with  fire.  1684 
OI\VAV  Windsor  Castl*  (1685)  13  The  Hero  levell'd  in  his 
humble  Grave.  1713  WARDKR  True  Amazons  (ed.  2)  33 
Here  twice  ten  thousand  Houses  levell'd  are.  1794  MRS. 
RAUCLIFFE  Myst.  Udolpho  xxxiii,  Many  noble  trees  were 
levelled  with  the  ground.  1807  G.  CHALMERS  Caledonia  I. 
in.  vii.  395  Many  of  those  tumuli  have  been  levelled  of  late. 
1870  BKYANT  Iliad  \.  iv.  106  Should  I  design  to  level  in  the 
du^.t  Some  city.  1878  BROWNING  Poets  Croisic  12  May- 
dawn  dews  Saw  the  old  structure  levelled. 

b.  To  knock  (a  person)  down.     Cf.  LEVELLER. 

1760-72  H.  BROOKE  FoolofQual.  (1809)  IV.  94,  I  ran  one 
of  the  assassins  through  the  body,  Tirlah  levelled  two  more 
with  his  oaken  staff.  1816  Sporting  Maff.  XLVIII.  187  The 
unfortunate  Mordecai,  who  had  been  levelled  very  often  by 
the  rough  son  of  Neptune.  ^ 

C.  transf.  and  fig.  To  reduce  or  remove  (in 
equalities). 

1642  ROGERS  Naanian  3  Preparing  and  levelling  their 
rough  and  high  spirits  for  the  Lord  Jesus.  1812-16  J. 
SMITH  Panorama  Set.  fy  Art  1.82  These  inequalities  are  soon 
levelled  by  a  file.  xSai  LAMB  Etia  Ser.  i.  Imperfect  Sym 
pathies,  The  mercantile  spirit  levels  all  distinctions.  1856 
SIR  B.  BRODIE  Psychol.  Ing.  I.  vi.  220  Circumstances  of 
trial,  which,  more  than  anything  else,  level  all  artificial 
distinctions. 

5.  Surveying.  To  ascertain  the  differences  of 
level  in  (a  piece  of  land) ;  to  ascertain  the  vertical 
contour  of,  'run*  a  section  of;  hence,  to  layout. 
Also  absol.  or  intr.t  to  take  levels. 

1598,  etc.  [see  LEVELLING  vbl.  sb.  2].  1712  J.  JAMES  tr.  Le 
Blondes  Gardening  118  Taking  the  Profit  of  a  Mountain, 
is,  to  level  the  Slope  of  it  exactly.  Ibid.  189  You  may  level 
the  Hill  according  to  the  following  Practice.  1727-41 
CHAMBERS  Cyci.  s.v.  Levelling,  We  are  now  able  to  level 
distances  of  one  or  two  miles,  at  a  single  operation. 

II.  6.  To  aim  (a  missile  weapon) ;  to  'lay*  (a 
gun) ;  also  rarely  t  to  bring  (a  spear)  to  the  proper 
level  for  striking.  Also  to  level  one's  aim.  (Freq. 
in  fig.  contexts.)  Const,  at,  against,  -\  toward,  f/<?, 
t  unto. 


1530  PALSGR.  609/2  He  leavelleth  his  crosse  bowe  to  shote 
at  some  dere.  1586  HOOKER  Hist.  Irel.  in  Holinshcd 
II.  130/1  He  charged  his  peece,  and  leueled  the  same 
vnto  the  said  Peter  Cajew.  1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  iv.  i. 
239  If  all  ayme  but  this  be  leuelld  false.  1655  MRQ.  WOR 
CESTER  Cent.  Inv.  viii,  A  way  how  to  level  and  shoot 
Cannon  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
u.  712  Each  at  the  Head  Level'd  his  deadly  alme.  1695 
WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  1. 1 1723)  48  They  [the  Means] 
were  both  levell'd  wide,  and  fell  all  short  of  the  Mark.  1757 
BUHKE  Afa-idgin.  Eng.  Hist.  Wks.  1842  II.  586  The  papal 
thunders,  from  the  wounds  of  which  he  was  still  sore,  were 
levelled  full  at  his  head.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  11.  xxxii, 
Against  his  sovereign,  Douglas  ne'er  Will  level  a  rebellious 
spear.  1845  DAKWIN  l-'oy.  Nat.  x.  (1879)  2I9  'n  tne  very 
act  of  levelling  his  musket.  1879  T.  BURROUGHS  Locusts 
»$•  iy,  Hont-y  (1884)  57  Levelling  his  bill  as  carefully  as  a 
marksman  levels  his  rifle.  1883  R.  W.  PIXON  Mano  \.  xv. 
48  Forth  from  Ravenna's  fort  he  levelled  aim  Against  the 
poped  om. 

fb.  To  shoot  (a  missile)  out  (of  a.  weapon).  Obs. 

1592  STOW  Ann.  235  [HeJ  leuelled  a  quarrel  out  of  a  cros 
bowe.     1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  (1637)  250  A  bullet 
levelled  out  of  a  great  piece  of  ordnance.     1664  Floddan  F. 
viii.  72  Roaring  Guns  . .  levelt'd  out  great  leaden  lumps. 
C.  To  direct  (one's  looks)  ;  to  dart  (rays\ 

3594  J-  DICKENSON  Arisbas  (1878)  40  To  ..  leuell  the  eye 
. .  at  a  gainefull,  though  inglorious  obiect.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  iv.  543  The  setting  Sun..  Against  the  eastern  Gate 
of  Paradise  Leveld  his  eevning  Rayes.  1725  POPE  Odyss. 
xxi.  459  '1'he  chord  he  drew,  Thro'  ev'ry  ringlet  levelling 
his  view.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  ix.  v,  The  fair  one  . . 
hastily  withdrew  her  eyes  and  levelled  them  downwards. 
1817  UYKON  ticppo  Ixvii,  Others  were  levelling  their  looks 
at  her. 

d.  fig.  To  aim,  direct,  point. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  273  All  our  actions  are 
leveled  ..unto  two  ends.  1591  Sri-:ssi-R  J/.  Hwbbtrd  772 
All  his  minde  on  honour  fixed  is,  To  which  he  levels  all  his 
purposis.  1690  LOCKE  Toleration  ii.  Wks.  1727  II.  279  You 
proportion  your  Punishments  . .  contrary  to  the  Common 
Discretion,  . .  which  levels  the  Punishments  against  refrac 
tory  Offenders.  1704  HEARNE  Duct.  Hist.  (1714)  I.  383  Pom- 
pey  . .  made  two  Laws  particularly  levelled  against  him 
[Ciesar].  1742  FIELDING  J.  Andrews  i.  xvii,  This  fellow's 
writings,  .are  levelled  at  the  clergy.  1856  FKOUDE ///.?/.  Eng. 
(1858)  II.  ix.  325  Considerable  sarcasm  has  been  levelled  at 
the  assumption  by  Henry  of  this  title.  1894  Solicitor's  Jrnl. 
XXXIX.  2/2  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  official  receiver 
to  level  an  accusation  of  fraud  against  any  individual. 

fe.  Const,  inf.  To  aim  at  doing  something ;  to 
intend  to.  Obs. 

1708  SWIFT  Sentint.  Ck.  Eng.  Man  Wks.  1755  II.  i.  65 
A  few  men,  who^e  designs  . .  were  levelled  to  destroy  the 
constitution  both  of  religion  and  government.  1753  BEAWES 
Lex.  M  treat.  Rediv.  257  My  endeavours  have  been  levelled 
. .  to  obtain  this  satisfaction.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bins  v.  i. 
P  12  This  exclamation  produced  all  the  astonishment  it  was 
levelled  to  excite  in  the  old  citizen. 

7.  absol.  or  intr.  To  aim  with  a  weapon  ;  \occas. 
said  of  the  weapon.  Also  freq.  transf.  and  Jig.  as 
in  6  (with  the  same  const.).  Somewhat  arch. 

c  1500  Three  Kings'  Sons  75  That . .  they  shold  leuelle  & 
shote  alle  at  ones.  1579  SPENSER  Slu-pk.  Cal.  Mar.  85, 
I  leuelde  againe,  And  shutt  at  him  with  might  and  maine. 
1579  G<MSQttSch.j46tag(Ar}).}  59  A  wanton  eye  is  the  darte 
of  Cephalus,  where  it  leueleth,  there  it  lighteth.  1590 
GREENE  OH.  Fur.  (1599)  B  3  b,  I,  so  they  ges*e  but  leuell 
farre  awry.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  II7,  in.  ii.  286  The  foe-man 
may  with  as  great  ayme  leuell  at  the  edge  of  a  Pen-knife. 
1604  T.  WRIGHT  Passions  \.  \.  i  These  can  be  no  man,  who 
works  by  right  reason  but  ..  he  aymeth  at  some  end,  he 
levels  at  some  good.  1626  T.  H.  Caussin*s  Holy  Crt.  6 
Kuery  Christian  is  obliged  to  leuell  at  perfection.  1664 
BUTLER  Hud.  u.  ill.  449  He  to  his  engine  flew  . .  And  rais'd 
it  till  it  levell'd  right.  1699  POMHKKT  Poems  (1724)  31  He 
levels  blindly,  yet  the  mark  does  hit.  1699  DAMPIKR  Voy. 
II.  i.  72  When  they  shoot  at  a  mark,  they  level,  and  fire  at 
first  sight.  1704  POPE  Windsor  For.  i.  129  He  lifts  the 
tube  and  levels  with  his  eye.  1728  T.  SHERIDAN  Persins 
iv-  ('739'  54  The  Author  m  this  Satyr  levels  at  Nero.  1879 
BROWNING  717.  Relph  103  They  level ;  a  volley,  a  smoke  and 
the  clearing  of  smoke. 

f  b.  To  guess  at.  Obs. 

1580  LVI.Y  Enplines  (Arb.)  227  If  thou  couldest  as  well 
conceiue  the  cure  of  a  father  as  I  can  leuel  at  the  nature  of 
a  child.  Ibid.  289  Since  your  eyes  are  . .  so  cunning  that 
you  can  leuell  at  the  dispositions  of  women  whom  you  neuer 
knew.  1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  I*.  \.  ii.  41  As  ^thou  namest 
them  [my  suitors],  I  will  describe  them,  and  according  to 
my  description  leuell  at  my  affection. 

IiC'Vel,  v-z  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [?  Corruption  of 
LEVY,  by  association  with  prec. ;  but  cf.  OF.  le- 
zwYfetax  ;  also  It.  livelfare  to  levy  (Florio,  1611).] 
=  LEVY  v. 

1552  T.  BARNABE  in  FJHs  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  u.  II.  soa  The 

chefe  of  the  Frenche  kinges  revenewe  is  levelled  uppon  sake. 
it  1825  FOKBV  I'oc.  E.  Angliay  Level,  to  asses's.  Ex.  1 1  will 
pay  whatever  you  level  upon  me  '.  1886  ELWORTHV  W.  Som, 
Woni-l'k.  s.v,,  Mr.  Jones  to  shop  've  a  level'd  a  distress  'pon 
'em  vor  the  quarter's  rent. 

Levelage  (le'veledg).  [f.  LEVEL  v.  +  -AGE.] 
Levelling. 

1882  Rep.  to  Ho.  Repr.  Prec.  Mtt.  U.S.  389  The  Kara 
Avis  Mining  Company,  .give  the  best  showing  of  any  mine 
..for.. development  made  through  levelage. 

Level-coil.  Obs.  Forms:  6-7 level(lcoyl(e, 
coile,  7  level!  acoile,  leve  le  cull,leve-le-queue. 

[Corruptly  ad.  Fr.  phrase  (faire)  lever  le  cul  (ti 
tfucfyu'nn),  to  make  a  person  rise  from  hi^  seat 
{lever  to  raise,  ail  buttock)  :  see  Cotgr.,  and  cf. 
COIL  sb.t  The  Fr.  name  of  the  game  is  Ihtc-cul 
(Littre  s.v.  lever'] :  cf.  the  Kng.  equivalent  in  qnot. 
1656.  Florio  has  an  It.  levaculo.\  A  rough,  noisy 


game,  formerly  played  at  Christmas,  in  which  each 
player  is  in  turn  driven  from  his  seat  and  supplanted 
by  another;  cf.  LEVEL-SICE.  Hence  =  riotous 
sport,  noisy  riot ;  plir.  to  keep  level-coil.  Also 
used  advb.  =^  turn  and  turn  about,  alternately. 

1594  NASHE  Unfort.  Trait.  33  The  next  da:.e  they  had 
solempne  disputations,  where  Luther  and  Carolostadius 
scolded  leuell  coyle.  1605  AKMIN*./*VW/  w/o«/'<W(ed.Grosart) 
2iThey..entred  t  he  Parler,  found  all  this  leuell  coyle,  and  his 
pate  broken,  his  face  scratcht  [etc.].  1611  FLORIO,  Lenaciilo, 
itch-buttocke,  leue  le  cull.  1616  BKAI-.M.  &  FL.  Faithf. 
J-'riends  \.  ii,  What  coil  is  here?  Level-coil,  you  see,  every 
man's  pot.  1621  QUARLES  Argalns  <y  P.  i.  (1629)  18  The 
mothers  smile  Brought  forth  the  daughters  blush  ;  and  leuell 
coyle  They  smil'd  and  blusht ;  one  smile  begate  another. 
1633  B.  JONSON  Tale  Tub  in.  ii,  Young  Justice  Bramble 
has  kept  level-coy!  Here  in  our  quarters,  stole  away  our 
daughter.  1647  HERRICK  Noble  Numbers,  To  God>  his  gift 
72  As  my  little  Pot  doth  boyle  We  will  keep  this  Levell 
Coyle.  1654  H.  L'EsTKANCK  Chas.  I  (1655)  157  Thus  did 
Episcopacy  and  Presbytery  play  Leve-Ie-queve,  and  take 
their  turns  of  Government  for  about  30  years.  1656  BLOUNT 
Glossogr.i  Level-Coile  is  when  three  play  at  Tables,  or  other 
Game,  where  onely  two  can  play  at  a  time,  and  the  loser 
removes  his  Buttocks,  and  sits  out,  and  therefore  called  also 
Hitch-Butiock.  1684  Obsen-ator  No.  129  An  Ecclesias 
tical  way  of  iLeve-Cul,  or)  Level-Coyle. 

Le'Vel-free,  #•  Of  a  mine :  Admitting  of  being 
worked  or  drained  by  means  of  a  level  or  levels. 

1805  K.  FORSYTH  Beauties  Scotl.  111.411  The  mine. .is 
nearly  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley,  and  must  there 
fore  always  be  level-free.  1883  GRESLEY  Gloss.  Coal-Alining, 
Level-free^  old  coal  or  ironstone  workings  at  the  outcrop, 
worked  by  means  of  a  day  level  driven  into  the  hillside. 

Levelish  (Je'velij),  a.     Somewhat  level. 

1894  CROCKETT  Raiders  ^.ed.  3)  166  Over  levelish,  boggy 
country. 

Lev  el  is  in  (lerfiliz'm).  Also  7  levellism,  8 
levillism.  [f.  LEVEL  a.  or  v.  +  -ISM.]  The  principle 
of  levelling  distinctions  in  society.  In  early  use 
spec,  the  principles  advocated  by  the  'Levellers'. 

1659  Deniocritns  turned  Statesm.  in  }larl.  Misc.  (1810) 
VI.  194  This  day  a  Republican,  to-morrow  what  you  please; 
a  favourer  of  Levellism  [etc.].  1708  S.  SEW  ALL  Diary 
15  Jan.  (1879)  II-  21°  HC  speaks  against  Levillism,  Buying 
and  Selling  Men.  1831  Frasttr's  Mag.  III.  480  \Ve  had 
given  sufficient  evidence  of  our  ability  to  grapple  with  the 
leviathan  of  levelism  in  matters  ecclesiastical. 

Zievelization  (le^vebiz^'J^n).  [f.  LEVEL  a.  + 
-JZATION.]  *  The  act  of  levelling  or  reducing  to 
equality  '.  a  1860  Gentl.  Mag.  cited  in  Worcester. 

Levelled  (le-vcld),  ///.  a.  Also  6  levyled, 
7  leveld.  [f.  LEVEL  v.  +  -ED1.]  Made  level; 
placed  in  a  level  position ;  aimed,  directed. 

1567  DRANT  Horace  Epist.  To  Rdr.  *vj,  A  smothe,  and 
plat  leuyled  poesye.  1607  SHAKS.  Tinion  i.  i.  47  No  leuell'd 
malice  Infects  one  comma  in  the  course  I  hold.  1616  R.  C. 
Times"  Whistle  in.  1098  The  infection  Of  thy  high  leveld 
thoughts.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vii.  376  Opposite  in  leveld 
West  was  set  His  mirror.  1769  SIR  W.  JONES  Pal.  Fort. 
Poems  (1777)  23,  L.nVd  my  level'd  telescope  on  man.  1800 
Asiat.  Ann.  Keg.t  Misc.  Tr.  11/2  They  poured  in  one  well- 
levelled  fire,  and  then  a  second.  1813  BYRON  Juan  vni. 
xxxiv,  Who  kept  their  ..  levell'd  weapons  still  against  the 
glacis.  1869  BOUTELL  Anns  «V  Arm.  iii.  (1874)  43  The 
point sof  six  levelled  pikes.  i8Q*\VooDKUR\  £ncyc/.  PJiotogr, 
228  [It]  is  placed  upon  the.  .levelled  glass  plate. 

Leveller  (le'velai).  Also  8-9  (now  U.  S.) 
leveler.  [f.  LEVEL  v.  +  -EB  !.]  One  who  or  that 
which  levels. 

1.  In  material  senses  : 

ta.  One  who  takes  soundings,  tb.  One  who  aims,  an 
aimer.  fC.  A  level  (the  instrument),  d.  One  who  levels 
ground.  Also,  '  an  earth-scraper  for  levelling  a  site '  (Knight 
Diet.  Mech,  1875).  e.  Pugilism.  A  knock-down  blow. 
f.  One  who  uses  a  level  or  levelling-instrument.  jr.  'A 
billiard-table  foot  having  a  screw  adjustment  for  height,  in 
order  to  level  the  table  '  *KnJght).  h.  (See  quot.  1891.) 

1598  FLORIO,  Scandagliatore,  a  sounder,  a  leueller,  or 
fadomer  of  the  sea.  1611  COTGH.  s.v.  Coup,  The  farre-off 
leueller  shall  neuer  hit  the  white.  1693  EVELYN  De  la. 
Quint.  Compl.  Gard.  I.  41  Every  Level  ..must  be  taken 
with  the  Rule  and  Leveller,  which  every  body  knows  is  a 
Triangular  Instrument  with  a  Lead,  .hung  to  a  small  Cord, 
and  that  fix'd  to  the  obtuse  Angle.  1711  J.  JAMKS  tr.  Le 
Blond's  Gardening \\$  Customs  that  are  ordinarily  follow'd 
by  I^velers.  1814  Sporting  Mag.  XLIII.  68  B.  put  in 
some  good  body  hits,  but  C.  returned  them  by  a  leveller. 
1834  afadhP.  Mag.  XXXV.  548  The  leveller  and  the 
shoveller  ..have  taken  the  crown  off  his  [ahill's]  head.  1860 
I.  MULLAN  R€p.  Constr.  Road  to  Ft.  Benton  (1863)  85  The 
level  was  used  by  myself  until,  .sickness  forced  me  to  leave 
the  party,  Mr.  Johnson  taking  my  place  as  leveller.  1891 
Labour  Commission  Gloss.  s.v.  Cokemen,  In  making  coke, 
the  coal  is  deposited  in  the  oven  by  a  tub  which  runs  to  the 
top  eye,  and  is  there  tipped  up,  the  coal  naturally  forming 
a  conical  heap  at  the  bottom  of  the  oven.  The  leveller 
rakes  this  coal  level. 

2.  One  who  would  level  all  differences  of  posi 
tion  or  rank  among  men.     The  term  first  arose  as 
the  designation  of  a  political  party  of  Charles  I's 
reign,  which  professed  principles  of  this  character; 
in  later  use,  it  has  been  applied  more  widely. 

1644  NERDHAM  Case  Commw.  77  Our  Levellers  now 
exclaim  against  the  Parliament.  1647  Newsletter  i  Nov. 
Clarendon  MSS.  2638),  They  have  given  themselves  a  new 
name  viz.  Levellers,  for  they  intend  to  sett  all  things 
straight,  and  rayse  a  parity  and  community  in  the  kingdom. 
1658  J.  HARRINGTON  Prerog.  Pop.  Govt.  \.  viii.  44  Jw 
People .  .are  not  Levellers,  nor  know  they  why,  and  yet  it  is, 
because  to  be  levellers,  were  to  destroy  themselves.  1697 
COLLIER  Ess.  Mor.  Sitbj.  \.  (1709)  44,  I  see,  you  are  an  ever- 
1  lasting  Leveller ;  you  won't  allow  any  Encouragement  to 
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extraordinary  Industry  and  Merit.  1790  RUIJKE  Fr.  Rev. 
Wks.  1808  V.  104  The  levellers  . .  only  change  and  pervert 
the  natural  order  of  things.  1827  HALLAM  Const.  Hist. 
(1876)  II.  x.  223  The  commonwealth's  men  and  the  levellers 
..grew  clamorous  for  the  king's  death.  1876  BANCROFT 
Hist.  U.S.  I.  xi.  386  The  republicans,  the  levellers,  the 
fanatics,— all  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  new  ideas. 

3.  //.  The  name  of  a  rebel  secret  society  in  Ire 
land  in  the  iSth  c.  (see  quots.) ;  identical  with  or 
similar  to  the  '  Whiteboys'. 

176*  Genii.  Mag.  183  What  you,  in  Dublin,  think  of  the 
White  Hoys  or  Levellers,  I  cannot  say.  1763  Brit.  Mag. 
IV.  162  The  mischiefs  committed  by  those  people  called 
Levellers,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary  ;  by  levelling  park 
walls,  breaking  down  fences,  &c. 

4.  A  thing  which  reduces  alt  men  to  an  equality. 
\b$<)C,entl.  Calling (16791  77  Such  a  Leveller  is  Debauchery, 

that  it  takes  off  all  distinctions.  1755  YOUN<;  Centaur  ii. 
Wks.  (1757)  IV.  146  Is  diversion  grown  a  leveller,  like 
death  ?  1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  32  P  5  Sleep  is  equally  a 
leveller  with  death.  1829  LVTTOM  Dweyeu.v  n.  i,  Emotion, 
whether  of  ridicule,  anger  or  sorrow,  is  your  grandest  of 
levellers.  1874  HKLPS  Soc.  Press,  xiii.  179  Familiarity  is 
the  great  leveller,  and  a  most  unjust  leveller. 
Levelling  le'velirj),  vbl.  sh.  Also  8-9  (now 
£7.4$'.)  leveling,  [f.  LEVEL  v.  +  -ING  1.] 

1.  Aiming,  aim. 

1580  HOI.I.YBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  I'hee,  leuelling.  1607 
HIKKON  Wks.  I.  429  A  smooth  stone,  by  which  I  may,  if  the 
Lord  shall  please  so  to  blesse  my  leuelling,  smite  thUGoliah 
in  the  forehead.  1627  tr.  liacons  Life  .y  Death  (1651*50 
Our  Aiming  and  Levelling  at  the  End.  1796-7  Instr.fif 
Keg.  Cavalry  (1813)263  In  the  firings,  the  loading  is  quick, 
the  levelling  is  just. 

2.  The  action   of  bringing  to   a   uniform    hori 
zontal  surface;  the  action  of  placing  in  an  accurately 
horizontal  position  by  means  of  a  level. 

1598  [see  4  below],  1712  J.  TAMES  tr.  Le  Rlotufs  Garden 
ing  105  The  Words  Dressing,  Leveling  . .  signify  the  Action 
of  harrowing  or  raking  the  Ground,  to  lay  it  every  where 
smooth  and  eaven.  1786  in  Picton  L"poot  Munic.  Kcc. 
(1886)  II.  260  The  levelling  of  the  streets.  1861  MuSGRAVE 
By-roads  289  The  levelling  of  two  or  three  hills,  and  the 
filling  in  of  a  few  ravines. 

b.  jig.  (See  LEVEL  v.  3.)     Also  with  up,  down. 

1618  ].  SMITH  Lives  Berkleys  (1883)  II.  417,  I  have,  for 
530  years,  traced  the  waies  wherein  they  severally  walked, 
for  the  better  levelling  of  the  life  of  the  present  lord  George. 
1658  J.  HARRINGTON  Prerog.  Pop.  Gout.  i.  xi.  84  I!y 
Levelling,  they  who  use  the  word,  seem  to  understand, 
•when  a  People  rising  invades  the  Lands  and  Estates  of  the 
richer  sort,  and  divides  them  equally  among  themselves. 
1705  STANHOPE  Paraphr.  III.  476  The  Jews  ..  disdained 
such  a  Levelling  with  People  held  by  them  in  the  utmost 
Contempt.  1831  LAMB  Elia.  Ser.  ir.  To  Shade  of  Etliston^ 
O  ignoble  levelling  of  Death  !  1837  CARLVI.F.  Fr.  Rev.  II. 
v.  iv,  Levelling  is  comfortable  but  only  down  to  oneself. 
lM|DoWM»t&W<£  Lit.  (1890)353  Thus,  by  a  process  of  level- 
Hng-up,  Lamennais  made  the  supernatural,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  disappear.  1888  SWKKT  Hist.  Eng. 
Sounds  Pref.  p.  vi,  To  justify  Rapp's  and  Ellis's  levelling 
of  Chaucer's  long  es  under  one  sound. 

3.  SxrwyftW'     (See  quot.  1887.) 

1812-16  PI.AVFAIR  Mi/.  Phil.  11819)  I.  169  Levelling  is  the 
art  of  drawing  a  line  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  to  cut  the 
directions  of  gravity  every  where  at  right  angles.  1830 
LVEI.L  Princ,  Geol.  I.  293  The  levellings  recently  carried 
a-:ross  that  isthmus,  .to  ascertain  the  relative  height  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  at  Panama.  1831  LAKHNER  Hydros t.  iv.  72 
Instruments  for  levelling  or  determining  the  direction  or 
position  of  horizontal  lines.  1887  GKN.  WALKKR  in  Encycl. 
Rrit.  XXII.  707  Levelling  is  the  art  of  determining  the 
relative  heights  of  points  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  as 
referred  to  a  hypothetical  surface  which  cuts  the  direction 
of  gravity  everywhere  at  right  angles..  .The  trigonometrical 
determination  of  the  relative  heights  of  points  at  known 
distances  apart  by  the  measurements  of  their  mutual  angles 
..is  a  method  of  levelling.  Hut  the  method  to  which  the 
term  '  levelling  '  is  always  applied  is  that  of  the  direct  deter 
mination  of  the  differences  of  height  from  the  readings 
of  the  lines  at  which  graduated  staves,  held  vertically  over 
the  points,  are  cut  by  the  horizontal  plane  which  passes 
through  the  eye  of  the  observer. 

4.  attrib.  :  levelling-instrument,  an  instrument 
used  in  surveying  and  consisting  essentially  of  a  tele 
scope  fitted  with  a  spirit-level ;  levelling  pole,  rod, 
staff,  an  instrument,  consisting   essentially   of  a 
graduated  pole  with  a  vane  sliding  upon  it,  used  in 
levelling;  f  levelling-rule  ~  LEVEL  sb.\  ;  level- 
ling-screw,   a  screw   used   to   adjust   parts  of  a 
contrivance  to   an   exact  level ;   levelling-stand 
( Photography],  an  instrument  used  to  support   a 
glass  plate  in  a  horizontal  position. 

*  1690  LEYHOURN  Curs.  Math,  456  b,  The  *  Levelling  Instru 
ment  to  be  used  in  this  Work.  1851  Hlnstr.  Catal.  Gt. 
E.vhib.  1087  Theodolites,. sextants,  levelling  instruments. 
1598  FLORID,  Scandaglio,  a  plummet,  or  line  to  sounde 
with,  a  "leuelling  rule.  1849  R-  V.  DIXON  Heat  \.  51 
A  strong  T-shaped  bar  of  iron,  furnished  with  two  levels, 
and  placed  on  a  board  provided  with  ^levelling  screws. 
1866  R.  M.  FERGUSON  Elcctr.  (1870)  19  Upon  a  tripod 
provided  with  levelling  screws  stands  the  pillar.  1727-41 
CHAMBKRS  Cycl.,  *Levelling  Staves^  are  instruments  used 
in  levelling;  serving  to  carry  marks  to  be  observed,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  measure  the  heights  of  those  marks 
from  the  ground.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Afec/t.,  *  Leveling- 
steutd.  &y>  Anthony*  s  Photogr.  Bull.  III.  220  The  solution 
may  be  flowed  on  and  off  the  'plate  or  the  plate  placed  on  a 
levelling  stand. 

Le'Velling,  ///.  a.  Also  leveling,  [f.  LEVEL 
ZJ. +  -ING2.]  That  levels;  esp.  bringing  all  to  the 
same  social,  moral,  or  intellectual  level ;  also,  of 
or  pertaining  to  levellers  and  their  principles. 
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«i635  SIBBES  Confer,  Christ  $  Mary\i6s6)  63  IfGod  be 
a  Father,  and  we  be  brethren,  it  is  a  levelling  word,  it 
bringeth  mountains  down,  and  filleth  up  vallies.  1648 
UOYI.K  Seraph.  Love  xi.  (1700)  56  So  familiar  and  levelling 
an  affection  as  Love,  a  1674  CLARENDON  Hist.  Rcb,  x. 
g  136  The  barbarity  of  the  Agitators  and  the  levelling  party. 
1763  JOHNSON  in  Bonoell  21  July,  I  ..showed  her  the  ab 
surdity  of  the  levelling  doctrine.  1796  Hi  RKE  Let.  Nob  fa 
Lord  Wks.  VIII.  39  A  levelling  tyrant,  who  oppressed  all 
descriptions  of  his  people.  1841-4  EMERSON  Ess.,  Com 
pensation  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  42  There  is  always  some  levelling 
circumstance  that  puts  down  the  overhearing,  the  strong,  the 
rich,  the  fortunate.  1847  DISRAELI  Tancred  \.  vi,  If  anything 
can  save  the  aristocracy  in  this  levelling  age,  it  is  an  ap 
preciation  of  men  of  genius. 

Levelly  Je-veli),  adv.  [f.  LEVEL  a.  +  -LY  2.] 
In  a  level  or  horizontal  position  or  direction;  on 
a  level ;  f  uniformly  ;  with  a  level  surface. 

1610  GUILI.IM  Heraldry  \\.  iii.  (i6n)  43  [The  line]  is  carried 
leuelly  or  equally  thorowout  the  Kscocheon  without  either 
rising  or  falling.  i6z8  HOIJHES  Thncyd.  (1822)96  Neither 
would  praises  and  actions  appear  so  levelly  concurrent  in 
many  other  of  the  Grecians.  1669  STUKMY  Mariners  Mag. 
v.  75  Every  Shot  ..  equally  Oblique  or  Levelly  directed. 
1837  .ViTc  Monthly  Mag.  L.  470  A  dense,  slow-moving 
stream,  ..  flowing  levelly  on  for  a  few  yards.  1851  Jrtil. 
A*.  Agric.  Soc.  XII.  ii.  639  See  the  standing  corn  shorn 
levelly  low.  1881  MRS.  C.  IJHAEI>  Policy  fy  P.  I.  viii.  175 
Looking  at  him  levelly  with  her  own  large  eyes. 

Levelness  (le-velm-s).  [f.  I.EVKL  <t.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  level. 

1634  PKACHAM  Centl.  Exert,  n.  ii.  109  So  you  must  re 
member  to  draw  them  to  expresse  their  levelness  with  the 
earth.  1787  ROY  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXVII.  190  Rouimy- 
Marsh,  from  its  levelness.  .seeming  -  .to  afford  the  best  base. 
1824  SOUTIIKY  Sir  T.  More  (1831)  II.  107  The  very  levelness 
of  the  political  platform.  1891  J.  WINSOK  Colntnlnis  543 
Lcvulness  of  head.  1897  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXX.  126/1  Her 
rich  black  and  tan  markings  are  American,  but  her  clean 
physical  levelness  comes  from  her  English  ancestry. 

Levelode,  obs.  form  of  LIVELIHOOD. 

Leve  longe,  obs.  form  of  LIVELONG. 

t  Le'velry.  Obs.  twnce-tcd.  [f.  LEVEL  a.  or  v. 
+  -HV,  with  reference  to  leveller  :  cf.  revelry.]  The 
principles  of  the  Levellers. 

1661  Sir  II.  i'titi.-'s  Politics  5  There  is  no  State  nor  Stat 
more  .suitable  for  a  Levelry  then  a  Court-Livery.  Ibid.  5 
from  this  Levellry  I  should  never  have  dissented,  had  not 
the  fulnesse  of  my  Fortunes  made  me  their  L'nerny, 

t  Level-sice.  Obs.  Also  6  leuell  suse.  fapp. 
from  an  altered  form  of  the  Fr.  phr.  Jeverle cm  ($&?, 
LEVEL-COIL),  in  which  assise  (seat)  was  substituted, 
ns  more  decent,  for  ail.  Skelton's  form  may  be 
due  to  association  with  K.  sits  up.]  =  LEVEL- 
COIL. 

1522  SKELTON  Why  not  to  Court?  139  We  haue  cast  vp 
our  war,  And  made  a  worthy  trewse,  With,  gup,  leuell  suse  ! 
1608  SVI.VKSTER  /'«  Bartas  \\.  iv.  iv.  Decay  41  Ambitious 
hearts  do  play  at  Level  sice  [orig.  F.  Ces  cccitrs  ambitieux 
ionent  an  boitte  hors\. 

t  Levely,  a.  Obs.  rare.  In  3  north,  levelike. 
[f.  LEVE  v.  +  -LY  !.]  Credible. 

a  1300  K.  E.  Psalter  xcii.  7  pine  wittenesses  leuelike  \MS, 
//.  Mikel  leuandlic  :  Lat.  credibilia]  are  J?ai. 

Levelyheede,  obs.  form  of  LIVELIHEAD. 

Leven  (in  4  St\  lewine,  lewyne,  6  7  leaven), 
clipped  f.  ELEVEN  and  ELEVENTH.  Leventh  (in 
4  Sc.  lewint,  6  Sc.  levint),  clipped  f.  ELEVENTH. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  .Saints  vi.  ( Thomas}  429  J>e  lewine  is :  bat 
cheryte  To  frernl  ifc  fa  euire  haf  we.  Ibid.  vii.  (Jacobus 
Minor}  477  And  bare-for  he  llewyne  lowis  of  his  consent 
tuk  with  hym.  Ibid,  xx.xii.  (Justin)  30  Als  b^e-tof]  isinad 
mencione  in  be  lewint  distinccion.  1570  LMVINS  Manip.  69 
Y°  Leuenthe,  -undccimus.  1578111  Maitl.  Cl,  Misc.  I.  (1840) 
8  The  levint  buik  of  the  Amades  de  Gaule.  1611  SM.\K>. 
1 1 'inf.  T.  iv.  iii.  33  Euery  Lcauen-weather  toddes.  1883 
JESSOP  in  igt/i  Cent.  Oct.  591  In  Arcady  we  have  an  insti 
tution  called  'levens,  when  the  labourers  knock  off  work  for 
awhile  . .  and  make  pretence  of  enjoying  a  social  meal  [see 
ELEVENS]. 

Leven,  var,  LEVIN  sb.  and  v. ;  obs.  f.  LEAVEN. 

t  Le*veneSS.  Obs.  Also  5  lefnesse.  [app. 
f.  LEVE  v.  +-NESS.]  Faith,  confidence. 

c  1400  Sf.  Alexius  (Laud  622!  627  And  lered  hem  her  lef 
nesse.  £1440  Promp.  Parv.  301/1  I^evenesse,  or  bcleve- 
nesse,y7(/trj.  Lcvou'ssc,  or  grete  troste. 

Lever  (Irvai),  J&1  Forms:  slevere,  4  levor, 
4-5  levour,  6-S  leaver,  5  -  lever.  [ME.  levcre^ 
Icvour,  a.  OF.  *levere,  leveour  (F.  levcur},  agent-n. 
f.  lever  to  raise ;  in  the  sense  *  lever'  recorded  only 
once  (1487)  as  levettr\  the  usual  Fr.word  is  levier 
(recorded  from  i2th  c.)  formed  on  the  same  vb. 
with  different  suffix;  Icviere  fem.  occurs  in  the 
1 4th  c.] 

1.  A  bar  of  iron  or  wood  serving  to  'prize  up' 
or  dislodge  from  its  position  some  heavy  or 
firmly  fixed  object ;  a  crowbar,  handspike,  or  the 

like. 

In  mod.  use,  this  sense  is  more  or  less  coloured  by  the 
scientific  sense  2,  which  is  alone  formally  recognized  by 
Johnson. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  3103  Hii  ..  cables  vette  ynowe  8: 
laddren,  &  leuours  ft  uaste  ssoue  &  drowe.  13..  Cocr  tic 
L,  ^35  Ever  men  bare  them  up  with  levours.  1382  WVCLIF 
Isa.  xxvii.  i  In  that  dai  visiten  shal  the  Lord  . .  vp  on  le- 
uyathan,  an  eddere,  a  leuour  [Vulg.  serpcntent  vectem}. 
1433  LYDG.  St.  Edmund  in.  1202  Oon  with  a  leuour  to 
leffte  the  doore  on  barre.  1481  CAXTON  Godfrey  clxxx. 
265  Other  had  grete  leuers  and  plente  of  ropes  and  Cordes. 
*553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  (1580)  223  An  other  speakes,  as 
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though  his  woordes  had  neede  to  bee  heaved  out  with 
leavers.  1642  FULLKR  lloiytf  Prof.  Sf.  n.  xxiii.  147  Surely 
so  heavy  a  log  needed  more  levers  than  one.  1697  POTTER 
Antiq.  Greece  in.  xx.  (i;r5)  148  The  heavy  Ship  into  the 
Sea  they  thrust  With  Leavers.  1736  BUTU-:K  Anal.  i.  i.  36 
As  carriages  and  leavers  and  scaffolds  are  in  architecture. 
1813  SCOT  r  Rokcby  i.  vi,  Then  clanking  chains  and  levers  tell, 
That  o'er  the  moat  the  draw-bridge  fell,  a  1825  FOKHY  Voc. 
K.  Atiglia,  Lewer,  l<nue>\  a  lever.  1881  S.  H.  HODGSON 
Outcast  Ess.  402  (Hor.  Od.  III.  xxvi)  The  lever,  the  bright 
torch,  the  bow,  For  laying  doors  and  warders  low. 
Jiff.  1831  Society  1.  2  ,o  Jealousy  is  a  potent  lever  for 
quickening  love.  1855  MOTLEY  Dntck  Ref>.  (1861)  II.  433 
The  new  religion  was  only  a  lever  by  which  a  few  artful 
demagogues  had  attempted  to  overthrow  the  King's  au 
thority. 

t  b.  gen.  A  bar.  pole,  or  rod.  Obs. 
1297  K.  (iLouc.  (Rolls)  2680  Kldol  erl  of  gloucestre. .  Hente 
an  stronge  leuour.  (.'1320  Sir  Ben,-s  iS6i  fMS.  Ai  He  tok 
a  leuonr  in  is  hond,  And  forth  to  the  gate  he  wond.  c  1400 
}'ivaiiie  <y  Ginc.  2386  The  geant  ..  bar  a  levor  of  yren 
fill  strang.  c  1530  Lu.  BKKN'KKS  Ar.'/i.  Lyt.  Kiyt.  (1814)  366 
Gonetnar  helde  in  bothe  hy^  handes  a  gret  leuer,  wher- 
with  he  layd  on  amonge  those  knyghtes.  1609  IJuui.; 
iDouayl  Niunb.  xiii.  24  'Ihey  cutte  of  a  branch  with  the 
grapes  iherof,  \\'bicb  two  men  carried  upon  a  leaver.  1613 
PUKCHAS  I'itgriiiiiigL'  (1614)  5°4  Fish-shells,  .so  great  that 
two  strong  men  with  a  leaver  can  scarse  draw  one  of  them 
after  them. 

2.  Mechanics.  Adopter!  ns  the  name  for  that  type 
of  'simple  machine'  which  is  exemplified  in  the 
'lever'  (sense  i).     It  consists  of  a  rigid  structure 
of  any  shape   (a   straight  bar  being   the  normal 
form),  fixed  at  one  point  called  the  fulcrum,  and 
acted  on  at  two  other  points  by  two  forces,  tending 
to  cause  it  to  rotate  in  opposite  directions  round 
the  fulcrum. 

The  force  which  is  regarded  as  intended  to  be  resisted  by 
the  use  of  the  lever  is  called  the  Tir/i.-/;/,  and  the  force 
which  is  applied  for  this  purpose  is  called  the  pon-ci'. 
Levers  are  said  to  be  of  they/;-j7,  .vfttfW,  or  third  kind  or 
:n-,fci-  accoi  ding  as  ttie  fulcrum,  the  weight,  or  the  power 
is  in  the  midmost  position  of  the  three. 

1648  WM.KINS  Math.  Mag.  i.  iv.  20  The  second  Mechanical 
faculty  is  the  Leaver.  1710  J.  CI.AKKK  R>>haulCs  Nat. 
riiil.  (1729  I.  43  Two  Uodie-- hung  at  the  Ends  ofa  Balance 
or  Leaver.  1803  J.  Woo!)  rrinc.  J/iv//.  iv.  50  The  Lever  is 
an  inflexible  rod,  moveable  upon  a  point  which  is  called  the 
fulcrum.  1812-16  PLAYFAII:  AVr/.  /'/;//.  (1819)  I.  117  Let  A 
and  11  be  two  given  weights,  applied  to  the  ends  of  the 
arms  of  a  lever.  1829  Xat.  /'///7<>i.,  Mt\/iani<s  n.  iii.  $  i  ;.  ^ 
it".  K.  S.)  If  the  power  be  in  the  middle,  it  is  a  lever  of  the 
third  kind.  1837  WIIKWKU.  Hist.  Induct.  Sci.  (1857)  I.  rSS 
Archimedes  had  established  the  doctrine  of  the  lever.  1841 
T.  R.  JUNKS  Anim.  K'in^if.  i63  The  levers  attached  to  the 
jaws  are  five  long  and  slender  processes.  1851  CAKM:NI  I-:K 
A/an.  rhys.  led.  2)  172  The  hard  envelopes  .  .  serve,  like 
the  bones  of  the  Vertebrata,  as  levers  by  which  the  motor 
powers  of  the  muscles  are  more  advantageously  employed. 

3.  Special    applications.      a.    A    roof-beam    of 
naturally  curved  timber,  forming  one  of  the  couples 
or  principals  supporting  the  roof  (obs.  exc.  dial.). 
b.  Steam-engine,  f  («;   -BEAM  s6.1  1 1  (obs.)  ;  (l>) 
a  starting-bar,     c.  The  piece  by  which  the  barrel 
of  a  breech-loader  is  opened,     d.  In  Jkntislry  and 
Surgery  =  EI.KVATOK  2.     In   Midwifery  =\ 'KCTIS 
(Syd.  Sot.  Lex.),     e.  The  first  row  of  a  fishing-net. 
f.  Short  for  lever-watch. 

a.  1481-2  in  Charters  t'inchalc  (Surtees)  p.  ccclv,  Pro. . 
meremio  empto  pro  j  lever  in  tenemento  Roberti  Jakson. 

b.  1758  FITZCKKALD  in  /'/!//.  Trans.  L.  727  The  lever  of 
the  fire-engine  [/.('.  steam-engine]  works  np  and  down  alter 
nately.     1836  HKHMRT  Engin.  «r  Mcc/i.  Encycl.  II.  702  The 
attendant  pushes  the  handle  or  lever  which  he  holds. 

0.     1881  [see  lOKr-pill\ 

d.  1846  HKITTAN  tr.  Malgaipies  Afan.  Oper.  Surf.  74 
With   the   Lever. — Its   extremity   is   passed    between   two 
teeth,  a  sound  and  the  decayed  one,  or  a  bound  one  and 

e.  1884  J.  PATON  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVII.  359/1. 

4.  attrib.  and   Comb.     a.  with  sense  '  belonging 
to  a  lever ',  as  lever-actuation,  -edge,  -pin ;   also 
le~c<er-like  adj.     b.  with  sense  'acting  as  a  lever, 
worked  by   a   lever',  as  lever-brace,   -corkscrew, 
-drill,   -hoist,    -jack,    -knife,    -pallet,  -pendulum, 
-press,  -punch,  -shears,  -spar,  -valve. 

1889  G.  Fl.S'DLAY  E>i£.  Kailwtiy-jg  The  frame  . .  known  as 
*lever  actuation.  1860  All  Year  R ound  No.  57.  162  The 
•lever  corkscrew  gave  a  zest  to  his  wine.  1884  F.  L  BRITTEN 
M'atch  ff  Clockin.  207  *Lever  Edges.,  are  polished  in  a 
swing  tool.  1867  J.  MACGRliCOR  Vtty.  Alone  41  The  pantry 
is  beside  them  with  . .  pepper  . .  mustard,  corkscrew,  and 
*lever-knife  for  preserved  meat  tins.  1891  ATKINSON  Last  oj 
Giant  Killers  190  The  steel  point  of  Sir  Jack's  Staff  was  in 
serted  beneath  it,  and  'lever-like  pressure  applied.  1825 
J.  NICHOLSON  Opcrat.  Mechanic  524  The  centre  of  the  •lever- 
pallet.,  is  in  a  right  line  between  the  centre  of  the  scape- 
wheel  and  the  centre  of  the  verge.  Ibid.  526  In  Elhcott's 
pendulum  the  ball  was  adjustable  by  levers,  thence  called 
the  *lever  pendulum.  1881  GREENER  Gun  263  Next  turn 
out  the  *lever  pin  on  top  of  lever.  1873  W.  CORY  Lett.  * 
Jrnls.  (1897)  316  The  *le»er-spar  of  a  water-lift. 

5.  Special   combs.:    lever-beam   ^team-engine 
(see  BEAM  rf.l  ii);    lever-board,  -bridge  (see 
quots.)  ;  lever-engine,  t  (a)  =  beam-engine  (obs)  ; 
(b)  =  side-lever  engine  (1876  in  Knight  Diet.  Mech. 
and  in  later  Diets.) ;  lever  escapement  ( Watch 
making),  an  escapement  in  which  the  connexion 
between  the  pallet  and  the  balance  is  made  by 
means  of  two  levers,  one  attached  to  the  pallets  and 
the  other  to  the  balance  staff  (Britten) ;  lever-fly, 
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LEVER. 

a  punching  machine  worked  by  a  fly-wheel  and  a 
lever;  lever-frame  Lr.S.,  '  in  a  railroad  hand-car, 
a  wooden  frame  shaped  somewhat  like  a  letter  A, 
which  supports  the  lever-shaft  and  lever  on  the 
platform'  (Cent.  Diet.}',  lever-man  U.  S.,  one 
employed  to  work  the  levers  in  a  railway  signal- 
box  ;  lever  watch,  a  watch  with  a  lever  escape 
ment  ;  lever-wood,  the  Virginian  hop-hornbeam 
or  ironwood,  Ostrya  Virginica  (Treas.  Bot.  1866). 
1824  R.  STUART  Hist.  Steam  Engine  150  As  the  Clever- 
beam  was  dismissed,  he  communicated  the  motion  to  the 
paddle-wheels  by  a  rod  and  crank  attached  to  the  piston. 
1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  587  *  Lever-boards,  a  set 
of  boards,  parallel  to  each  other,  so  connected  together  that 
they  may  be  turned  to  any  angle,  for  the  admission  of  more 
or  less  air  or  light  ;  or  so  as  to  lap  upon  each  other  and 
exclude  both.  1853  SIR  H.  DOUGLAS  Milit.  Bridges  312 
That  which  is  called  a  *Lever  Bridge  is  made  by  cutting 
down  trees,  and  sinking  the  buts  of  them  in  the  bank  on 
each  side  sufficiently  deep  that  the  parts  which  are  buried 
may  exceed  in  weight  those  which  are  out  of  the  ground. 
1744  DESAGULIERS  Experim.  P  kilos.  II.  489  The  *  Leaver 
Engine,  often  call'd  Newcomen's.  1838  Penny  Cycl.  XII. 
303/2  *  Lever-escapement.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  IVatch  fy 
Clockm.  141  The  Lever  Escapement,  .is  generally  preferred 
for  pocket  watches.  1831  J.  HOLLAND  mamtf.  Metal  I.  131 
The  holes  .  .  are  punched  in  the  metal  by  the  assistance  of 
what  the  boiler  makers  call  a  *Iever  fly.  1901  Daily  h'ews 
12  Jan.  6/2  A  saving  ..  has  been  effected  in  the  wages  of 
"lever  men.  1848  Chambers  s  Inform.  I.  285/2  The  *lever 
watch  is  so  named  from  the  .iver  escapement  of  Mudge. 

t  Le'ver,  sb2  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  LEVE  ».2  +  -ER1,] 
~  BELIEVER. 

ci34o  Cursor  M.  (Trin.)  18719  pe  leuer  \Cott.  and  Gdtt. 
truand]  &  be  baptized  bobe  Shulde  be  saued  from  alle  lobe. 

li  IiC'ver,  sb.'A  Obs.  rare-*.  [Fr.  :  see  LEVEE 
j/'.-J  =  LEVEE  $b.~  2. 

1742  Miss  ROBINSON  in  Mrs.  Delany's  Lett,  (1861)  II.  191 
We  do  not  appear  at  PhcebuVs  Lever. 

Lever  (irvai),  v.    [f.  LEVER  sb^\ 

L  intr.  To  apply  a  lever  ;  to  work  with  a  lever. 

1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  II.  ii.  31  It  was  all  in  vain  that 
Hans  and  I  ..  lifted,  levered,  twisted  and  pulled.  1897 
Daily  News  16  Mar.  6/5  They  delved,  and  levered,  and 
sweated, 

2.  trans,  a.  To  lift,  push,  or  otherwise  move 
with  or  as  with  a  lever  ;  also  with  along.,  away, 
out,  over,  up.  b.  To  bring  into  a  specified  con 
dition  by  applying  a  lever. 

1 

th  . 

Bevis  I.  i.  n  He  began  to  lever  the  raft  along.  1887  BAK 
ING-GOULD  Gaverocks  I.  vi.  89,  I  flung  with  such  force  that 
I  levered  tlie  boat  away.  1891  Miss  DOWIE  Girl  in  Kar/>. 
vi.  75,  I  levered  up  an  eyelid  with  difficulty.  1896  Daily 
Chron.  15  Aug.  9  3  On  no  account  should  the  canoe  l>e 
levered  with  one  end  of  the  pole  on  the  ground.  1898  Daily 
News  19  May  5/3  The  concrete  fell  ..  and  levered  the  pier 
over.  1898  Cycling  77  By  passing  a  bar  through  the  frame  .  . 
and  levering  it  straight. 

fig.  1890  ^Graphic  ii  Oct.  406/1  He  seeks  this  by  levering 
out  of  his  place  his  best  friend. 

Hence  Le'vering  vbl.  sb.     Also  attrib. 

1869  MRS.  WHITNEY  ll'e  Girls  x.  (1878)  174  A  few  more 
vigorous  strokes,  and  a  little  smart  levering,  and  the  nails 
loosened.  1897  Daily  .Yews  3  Nov.  6/6  Snapped  off  by 
means  of  some  powerful  levering  tool. 

Lever,  obs.  f.  LIVER  sb  ,  LIVER  v.,  to  deliver. 

Lever,  obs.  var.  Hevcr,  comparative  of  LIEF  a. 

Leverage  (irvaredg  .    [f.  LEVBU  J&I+-AGE.] 

L  The  action  of  a  lever;  the  arrangement  by 
which  lever-power  is  applied  ;  also  concr.  a  system 
of  levers. 

1724  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  6273/8  An  Engine..,  which  ..  by 
means  of  a  Leveridge  and  an  Horizontal  Fly,,  .can  Raise.  . 
Water.  1839  R.  S.  ROBINSON  Nattt.  Steam  Eng.  99  It  re 
solves  itself  into  a  system  of  leverage.  1884  tr.  Lotzes 
Logic  258  The  length  of  leverage  must  vary  inversely  as  the 
strength  of  the  force. 

2.  The  power  of  a  lever;  the  mechanical  advan 
tage  gained  by  the  use  of  a  lever.  Leverage  of  a 
force  (see  quot.  1830).  . 

1830  KATE  R  &  LARDXER  Mech.  x.  135  The  distance  of  the 
direction  of  a  force  from  the  axis  is  sometimes  called  the 
leverage  of  the  force.  1845  TODU  &  BOWMAN  Phys.  Attat. 
\.  146  The  extension  of  the  os  calci.s..  affords  a  considerable 
leverage  to  the  muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg.  1860  O.  W. 
HOLMES  Elsie  V.  xvi.  (1891)  221  Leverage  is  everything. 
1879  G.  MACDONAI.D  Sir  Gibbie  II.  xiii.  224  The  stream 
worked  at  the  roots,  and  the  wind  laid  hold  of  him  with 
fierce  leverage.  1882  Knowledge  No.  19.  403/2  The  actual 
leverage  increases  as  A  W  is  increased,  supposing  the  oar's 
length  to  remain  unchanged. 

b.  fig.  Advantage  for  accomplishing  a  purpose  ; 
increased  power  of  action. 

1858  GLADSTONE  Hosier  III.  113  The  leverage  of  this 
straightforward  speech,  .produces  an  initial  movement  to 
wards  concession  on  the  part  of  the  great  hero.  1868  HELPS 
Realmah  v.  (1876)  86  And  it  will  be  putting  additional 


1876  PHEECE  &  SIVEWRIGHT  Telegraphy  209  The  bottom  of 
e  pole  being  'levered1  out  of  the  ground.    1882  JEPFERIES 


leverage  into  his  hands.     1883  Conttinp.  Rev.  Dec.  790  With 
regard  to  such  men  the  morafist " 
3.  attrib. 


regard  to  such  men  the  morafist  has  no  leverage  whatever. 


1838  POE  A.  G.  Pym  Wks.  1864  IV.  162  A  vast  leverage 
power  was  obtained.  1851  H.  STEPHENS  Bk,  of  Farm  (ed.  2) 
I.  258/1  This  bend  gives  a  leverage  power  to  the  handle, 
when  the  graip  is  used  to  lift  rank  wet  litter. 

Leveray,  -ey,  levere,  obs.  forms  of  LIVERY. 

Leveret    (le'varet).       Forms:    6    leverette, 

leav-,  lyveret,   7  leverit,  levoret,  levart,  -et, 


228 

-it,  5-  leveret,     [ad.  OF.  levrcte^  levrette,  dim. 

of  levre  (K.  lievre}  hare.] 
1.  A  young  hare,  strictly  one  in  its  first  year. 
14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  592/22  Le/>uscnlnst  a  leveret. 

1544  PHAKR  Kcgitu.  Ly/eii^y  H  vj  b,  The  mawe  of  a  yong 

leuerette  with  the  iuice  of  plantaine,is  excedinge  profitable. 

1607  TOPSELL  I'onr-f,  Beasts  11658)  211   In  ancient  time,  if 

the    Hunters  had  taken  a   young    Leverit,  they  let  her  go 

again   in  the  honour  of  Diana.     1688  J.  CLAYTON  in  Phil. 

Trans.  XVIII.  123,  I  have  seen  Leverets  there  with  the 
i  white  spot  in  the  Head,  which  the  Old  ones  have  not. 

'759  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  Si  f  6  [It]  is  the  claim  . .  of  the 
,'  vulture  to  the  leveret.  1814  CAKY  Dante's  Inf.  xxm.  16 
,  More  fell  They  shall  pursue  us,  than  the  savage  hound 
,  Snatches  the  leveret.  1835  GKIMSHAWE  Life  Cowper  (1865) 

35/2  On  his  expressing  a  wish  to  divert  himself  by  rearing  a 

single  leveret,,  .his  neighbours  supplied  him  with  three. 

f  2.  tramf.  and  Jig.    a.  A  pet,  a  mistress,     b. 
|    A  spiritless  person.  Obs. 

1617  S.  COLLINS  Def.  Bp.  Ely  (1628)  54  Theres  a  Leuite 
:    of  the  lesuits,  or  a  prettie  leuorite  rather,  to  sucke  a  Kings 

heart  -blood  in  time.  1630  LKNXARD  Ir.Charron's  ll'isd.  in. 
!  iii.  §  28  (1670*  371  Arrogant  Boasters,. .  leverets  in  dangers. 

1637  SHIRLEY  Gamester  i.  i,  Some  wife  will  bid  her  husband's 
\  leverets  welcome.  1640  DK.  NEWCASTLE  Country  Capt.  11. 
•  i.  (1649)  23  You  meane,  one  wenche  betweene  us  too  is 
j  nothing:  f  know  a  hundred  Leveretts. 

3.  attrib. :  leveret-skin,  a  Japanese  glaze  applied 
I  to  ceramic  ware,  supposed  to  resemble  leveret's 

fur.  (In  recent  Diets.) 

Levero(c)k,  -ucke,  obs.  forms  of  LARK  sbl 
Le'vers.  Obs.  exc.  dial.   Also  i  laefer,  leb(e)r, 
5  levre.     [OE.  lsefer.~\     (See  quot.  1879.) 

C7*5  Corpus  Gloss.  1823  Scir^ca,  eorisc,  leber.  c  1000 
Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  278/29  Scirpia  [read  Scirpea\  Istfer. 
c  1000  /ELFRIC  Voe.  ibid.  138/30  Pirns,  gladiolus,  Izfer. 
c  1000  Sa.t.  Lcechd.  I.  382  Genim  Isufre  neooowearde.  c  1450 
Alphita  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  72  Gladiolus^,  .gallice  glaiol,anglice 
leure.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  11.  xli.  199  The  wilde  yellow 
Ins  is  now  called  ..  in  Hnglish  Lauers  or  Leuers.  1879 
BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Plant-n.  304  Levers^  ..a  name  applied 
by  Lyte..to  Iris  Pseudacorus,  L. ;  but  bestowed  on  'any 
sword-bladed  plant '. 

Leves,  obs.  Sc.  pi.  of  LEAF. 

t  Le  vesel.    Obs.     Forms :  4  le^fsel,  leves- 
selle,  levecel,  4-5  levesel,  5  leef-sele,  levesell, 
lef-sale,  lefe  sal(e.     [?  repr.  OK.  *tiafsele.  f.  leaf 
LEAF  +  s$le  hall;    cf.  Sw.  lofsal,  Da.  Ifvsal.]     A    ' 
bower  of  leaves  ;  a  canopy  or  lattice. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit,  P.  C.  448  Such  a  lefsel  of  lof  neuer  lede 
hade.     <  1386  CHAUCER  Reeve's   T.    141   The   clerkes   hors    , 
ther  as  It  stood  ybounde  Behynde  the  Mille,  vnder  a  lefsel. 
—  Pars,  T.  f  337  As  the  gave  leefsel  atte  Tauerne  is  signe    ' 
of  the  wyn  that  is  in  the  Celer.     c  1400  Destr.    Troy  337 
A  phiyne,  Full  of  tloures  ..  With  lef-sales  vppon  lofte  lustie 
and  faire,  Folke  to  refresshe  for  faintyng  of  hete.     a  1420 
HUCC:LI:VF.  De  Reg.  Princ.  600  To  Bachus  signe  &  to  J>e    \ 
leuesel  His  yoube  him  haliK     c  1440  Prowp.  Parv.  300/2 
Levecel  be-forne  a  wyndowe,  or  other  place,  nmbracttluin. 
1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  ccxxii.   215  She  hath  the  keyes 
and  leith  hem  vnder  the  leuesell  of  the  bed  vnto  the  morow. 

tLevet1.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  leve  (LEAVE  z/.1)  + 
-ET.]  Only//.  Leavings,  fragments. 

1528  ROY  Rede  me  (Arb.)  80  When  they  have  eaten  ynowe. 
. .  Then  gadder  they  vp  their  levettis.  Ibid.  98  The  best 
meate  awaye  they  carve. . .  Then  proll  the  servynge  officers 
. .  so  that  their  levettis  are  but  thynne. 

t  Levet  -.    Obs.      Also  7  levett,  7-8  levit(t. 
[?ad.  It.  levata  'the   name   of  a  march  vpon  a    i 
Drumme  and  Trumpet  in  time  of  warre  '  (Florio), 
f.   levare  to  raise.]      A   trumpet  call   or  musical    ' 
strain  to  rouse  soldiers  and  others  in  the  morning.     ( 

a  1625  FLETCHER  Donb,  Marriage  \\.  i,  Come  sirs,  a  queint 
Levet.  [Trump,  a  level.}  To  waken  our  brave  Generall. 
1656  W.  MEREDITH  Narr.  Passages  Irel.  in  8/A  Rep.  Hist. 
J\fSS.  Conttn.  App.  600/1  The  tnemy,. were  some  distance 
from  vs  sounding  levitts  for  joy  of  there  supposed  victory. 
a  1687  COTTON  Ir'inter  xxxii.  Poems  (1689)  649  The  ,/Eolian 
Trumpetters  Hy  tlieir  Hoarse  Levels,  do  declare  That  the 
bold  General  Rides  there.  1705  S.  SEWAI.L  Diary  i  Jan. 
(1879)  II.  121  Col.  Hobbey's  Negro.. sends  in  ..  to  have 
leave  to  give  me  a  Levit  and  wish  me  a  merry  new  year. 

Levetenaunt,  obs.  form  of  LIEUTENANT. 
Levey,  Leveyne,  obs.  forms  of  LEVEE,  LEAVEN. 
Leviable  (le'viab'l),  *z.     Also   6-9  levyable. 
[f.  LEVY  v.  +  -ABLE.] 

1.  Of  a  duty,  tax,  etc.  :  That  may  be  levied. 
1484  J.  PASTON  in  Pas  ton  Lett,  III.  313  AH  syche  money 

as  is  not  levyable  of  dyvers  of  the  .scyd  ftrmors  and  tenauntes. 
igu  Act  4  lien.  I '///,  c.  19  §  8  The  same  some.. [shall  be]    I 
due    &    levyable    imniediatly  uppon  demaunde  hade  and    ' 
derived.     1540  Act  32  Hen.  yillt  c.  46  The  sayd  yerely    I 
tenth,  that  was  ..  due  and  leuiable  to  the  kinges  vse.     x6zj 
KACON  Hen.  I'll  Mor.  &  Hist.  Wks.  (i86oj  409  To  make 
the  sums  which  any  person   had  agreed   to   pay,  . .  to  be 
leviable  by  course  of  law.     1752  CAKTK  Hist.  Eng.  III.  815    i 
An  aid  ..  due  to  ihe  crown  fur  ihe   marriage  of  a  king's    | 
eldest  daughter  and   levyable  from  the  time  she  attained 
the  age  of  seven  years.      1861  . •(//  Year  Round  27  July  417 
The  amount  of  rates  leviable  under  the  Sewers  Act . .  is  now 
unlimited.     1881  .Standard  16  June  3/4  The  import  duties 
now  leviable  in   France  upon   live  stock  and  agricultural 
produce.     1899  Daily  .AVrw  16  May  3/1  The  levyable  ex 
penses  of  a  borough. 

2.  a.  Of  a  person  :  That  may  be  called  upon  for 
payment  of  a  contribution. 

1897  Daily  News  15  Sept.  5/1  The  number  of  leviable  , 
members  is  over  60,000. 

b.  U.  S.  Of  a  thing :  That  may  be  levied  upon, 
capable  of  being  seized  in  execution. 

(In  recent  U.S.  Diets.) 


ppl. 
liev 


LEVIER. 

t  Le'viate,  v.  Obs.  rare~\    [f.  late  L.  leviat-, 

pl.  stem  of  leviiire^  f.  levis  light.]  trans.  To  re 
lieve—  ALLEVIATE  2. 

1545  RAVNOLD  Byrth.  Mankynde  iv.  vi.  (1552)  146  b,  This 
oft  wasshing  shal  .  .  leuyate  and  lyghten  the  head  with  al 
the  senses  therin  contayned. 

Leviatliaii  (1/Vai-aban).  Forms  :  4-6  levya- 
than,  (4  -ethan),  5  lyvyatan,  -on,  5-  leviathan. 
[a.  L.  (Vulg.)  leviathan^  a.  Heb.  jm?  livydthan. 

Some  scholars  refer  the  word  to  a  rooj  m1?  lavafr  =  Arab. 
laiva*1  to  twist  (cf.  m1)  lirydht  conjecturally  rendered 
'  wreath  ')  ;  others  think  it  adopted  from  some  foreign  lang.] 

1.  The  name  of  some  aquatic  animal  (real  or 
imaginary)  of  enormous  size,  frequently  mentioned 
in  Hebrew  poetry. 

1382  WYCLIF  Job  xl[i.]  20  [21]  Whether  malst  thou  drawen 
out  leuyethan  with  an  hoc?  1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  cui[i.]  26 
There  is  that  Leuiathan,  whom  thou  hast  made,  to  lake  his 
pastyme  therin.  1555  EDEN  Decades  To  Rdr,  (Arb.)  51  The 
greate  serpente  of  the  sea  Leuiathan,  to  haue  suche  dominion 
in  the  Ocean.  1591  SPKSSER  l''is.  IVorhCs  I  'an.  62  The  huge 
Leuiathan,  dame  Natures  wonder.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vn. 
412  Leviathan,  Hugest  of  living  Creatures,  on  the  Deep 
Stretcht  like  a  Promontorie.  1713  Yousc;  Last  Day  i.  35 
Leviathans  but  heave  their  cumb'rous  mail,  It  makes  a  tide. 
1725  POI-E  Odyss.  xn.  119  She  [Scylla]  makes  ihe  huge  levia 
than  her  prey. 

b.  transf.  ;  esp.«a  ship  of  huge  size. 

{?  1801  CAMPBELL  Battle  of  the  Baltic  ii,  Like  leviathans 
afloat.]  1816  J.  SCOTT  Vis.  Paris  ied.  5)  91  They  [floating 
baths],  .stretch  their  long  sprawling  forms  on  the  water,  like 
so  many  painted  Leviathans.  1818  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  iv. 
clxxxi,  The  oak  leviathans.  1858  BRIGHT  Sp.,  Reform  21 
Dec.  (1876)  312  Your  splendid  river,  bearing  the  leviathans 
of  noble  architecture,  constructed  on  its  banks,  1892  SUFF- 
LINO  Land  of  the  Broads  (ed.  2)  13  These  immense  winged 
leviathans  [wherries]. 

c.  fig.  A  man  of  vast  and  formidable  power  or 
enormous  wealth. 

1607  DKKKER  Knts.  Conjur.  (1842)60  The  lacquy  of  this 

treat  leuiathan  promisde  he  should  be  master,  c  1630 
ANDERSON  Serin.  II.  310  So  can  the  Lord  deal  ..  with  the 
great  ..  leviathans  of  the  world.  1782  PENNANT  Jonm. 
Chester  to  Lond.  96  The  leviathan  who  swallowed  these 
manors,  was  Sir  William  Paget.  1796  BURKE  Let.  Noble 
Lord  Wks.  VIII.  35  The  duke  of  Bedford  is  the  leviathan 
among  all  the  creatures  of  the  crown.  1839  DE  QUINCEY 
Recoil.  Lakes  Wks.  1862  II.  155  A  legal  contest  with  so 
potent  a  defendant  as  this  leviathan  of  two  counties.  1884 
Punch  i  Mar.  97/1  Punters,  plungers,  leviathans,  little  men. 

f2.  (After  Isa.xxvii.  i.)  The  great  enemy  of  God, 
Satan.  Obs. 

[1382  WYCLIF  Isa.  xxvii.  i  In  that  dai  viseten  shal  the  Lord 
in  his  harde  swerd.  ..  vp  on  leuyathan,  ..  a  crookid  wounde 
serpent.]  c  iqonDc&tr,  Troy  4423  This  fende  was  the  first  f>at 
felle  for  his  pride,  .^atlyuyatoniscald.  1412-20  l^DG.Chron. 
Troy  ii.  xvii,  The  vile  serpent  the  Leuiathan.  1447  BOKEN- 
HAM  Seyntys  (Rpxb.)  150  By  the  envye  deceyvyd  of  hys 
enmy  Clepyd  serpent  behemot  or  levyathan.  1595  B.  .BARNES 
Sfir.  Soutt.  li,  Breake  thou  the  jawes  of  olde  Levyathan, 
Victorious  Conqueror  ! 

3.  Used  by  Hobbes  for  :  The  organism  of  political 
society,  the  commonwealth.     (See  quot.  1651.) 

1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  (1839)  158  The  multitude  so  united 
in  one  person,  is  called  a  Commonwealth.  ..This  is  the 
generation  of  that  great  Leviathan,  or  rather,  to  speak 
more  reverently,  of  that  mortal  god,  to  which  we  owe  under 
the  immortal  God,  our  peace  and  defence.  1657  R.  LIGON 
Barbadoes  20  What  it  is  that  makes  up  .  .  harmony  in  that 
Leviathan,  a  well  governed  Commonwealth.  1690  LOCKE 
Hum.  Und.  \.  iii.  (1695)  ly  An  Hobbist  ..  will  answer; 
Because  ..  the  Leviathan  will  punish  you,  if  you  do  not. 
1714  MANDEVILLE  Fab.  Bees  (1725)  I.  195  The  gods  have  .  . 
design'd  that  millions  of  you,  when  well  joyn'd  together, 
should  compose  the  strong  Leviathan. 

4.  attrib.  passing  into  adj.  with  sense  :    Huge, 
monstrous. 

1624  MIDDLETON  Game  at  Chess  \\.  ii,  This  leviathan- 
scandal  that  lies  rolling  Upon  the  crystal  waters  of  devotion. 
1751  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  (1846)  II.  398,  I  had  suspected  that 
tins  leviathan  hall  mu>t  have  devoured  half  the  other 
chambers.  1861  A.  SMITH  Afed.  St/tt/.  12  He  has  duly 
chronicled  every  word  ..in  his  leviathan  note-book.  1892 
W.  BEATTY-KINCSTON  Intempcr.  v.  32  The  leviathan  liquor 
interests. 

Hence  Iieviatha'nic  a.,  huge  as  a  leviathan. 

1848  Tail's  Mag.  XV.  789  The  leviathanic  railway  that 
stretches  out  its  fins  amongst  its  contemporaries  like  Captain 
M'Ouhae's  sea-serpent. 

t  Levia  tioii.  Obs.  [f.  LEVY  v.  :  see  -ATION.] 
The  levying  of  a  tax  ;  quasi-ov/cr.  a  tax. 

1538  St.  Papers  Hen.  VI  1  1,  II.  544  We  desire  and  pray 
youe  to  be  now  ..  diligent  in  the  leviation  thereof.  1681 
Treat.  E.  India  Trade  30  They  .  .  setlle  a  Tax,  which 
they  call  Leviations,  upon  the  Trade.  Ibid.  37  How  shall 
they  maintain,  .them?  By  Leviadons  upon  Goods. 

Levice'llular,  a.    [f.  L.  levi-s  smooth  +  CEL 
LULAR.]    Consisting  of  smooth  muscular  fibre. 
(In  recent  Diets.) 

Levie,  obs.  form  of  LEAVY. 

Levier  (le-via-i).  Also  5,  8-9  levyer,  6  leavier. 
[f.  LKVY  v.  +  -KII  *.]  One  who  levies  (in  senses  of 
the  vb.). 

1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vn.  436  Of  this  taxe  to  be  leuyers  or 
gadercrs  was  assygned  y"  pryncypall  men  of  the  sayd 
tovvnes.  1611  FLOKIO,  Lmellatore.,  a  leauier  or  raiser  of 
taxes  or  fines.  1656  PRYNNE  Rights  Eng.  Freemen  30  Any 
Levier  of  them  [sc.  taxes],  or  imprisoner  of  refusers  of  them. 
1701  DE  FOE  Pcnver  People  Misc.  (1703)  1  36  You  are  .  .  the 
Levyers  of  our  Taxes.  1831  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Exere, 
(1842)  I.  482  Here  is  a  distinct  levying  of  war  against  the 
King's  people;  officers  pointed  out  on  whom  the  leviers 
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think  dependence  can  lie  placed.  1885  STEVENSON  Dyna 
miter  203  The  levyers  of  a . .  war.  1888  K.  DOWLING  Miracle 
Gold  I  L  xiv.  7,  I  am  not  a  levier  of  blackmail. 

Levigable  (le'vigab'l),  a.  [ad.  med.L.  levigd- 
bilisy  f.  levigare  (see  LEVIGATE  v.}.}  fa.  That 
can  be  polished.  Obs.  b.  That  can  be  reduced  to 
powder.  rare~l. 

1670  EVELYN  Pomona  viii.  24  Useful  is  the  Pear-Tree.. 
for  its  excellent  colour'd  Timber,  hard  and  levigable  .. 
especially  for  Stools,  Tables  [etc.].  1850  BROWNING  Christ  m. 
Ere  xviii,  Dust  and  ashes  levigable. 

tLe'Vlgate,//^  Obs.  fad.  late  L.  kvjff&t-us, 
pa,  pple.  vilevigare^  f.  levis  light.]  Lightened. 

1531  ELYOT  G<n>.  i.  iii,  His  labours  beinge  leuigatc  and 
made  more  tollerable. 

LevigateCle'vig^'t),/"//.  ct.  fiot,  and  Ent.  Also 
leevigate.  [ad.  L.  lcvigat~us,  pa.  pple.  of  levi ga  re 
(see  next).]  Smooth  as  if  polished. 

1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entontol.  IV.  269  Levigate  (f.an'igata\ 
without  any  partial  elevations  or  depressions.  1880  in  GRAY 
Struct.  Bot.  418/1. 

Levigate  (le'vig^t),  v.  Also  crron.  laev-.  ff. 
L.  levigat'i  ppl.  stern  of  levigare  to  make  smooth, 
f.  levis  (sometimes  erron.  Itevis}  smooth,] 

f  1.  trans.  To  make  smooth  ;  to  polish.   Obs. 

1612  WOODALL  Snrg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  70  White  starch. . 
levigateth  the  parts  exasperated.  i6zo  VKNNKR  Via  Recta 
vii.  121  By  reason  of  their  lenifying  and  detersiue  faculty, 
(they)  ..  leuigate  the  roughnesse  of  the  wmde-pipe.  1650 
FULLER  PisgaJt  410  A  stone  turned,  rolled,  and  tossed  about, 
to  smooth,  and  levigate  every  side  thereof.  1676  BOYLE 
New  Exfier.  IT.  in  Phil.  Trans.  XL  805  To  enable  them, 
by  the  help  of  Gravity,. .to  levigate. .or  polish  each  others 
surfaces.  1791  Cow  PER  Otfyss.  xii.  95  No  mortal  man  might 
climb  it  or  descend  ..  For  it  is  levigated  as  by  art.  1811 
Self  Instructor  536  Bran,  .levigates  its  surface.  1826,  1835 
[see  LEVIGATED///,  a.}. 

fb.  in  immaterial  sense.    Obs. 

1650  FULLER  Pisgak  in.  i.  314  The  turning  of  a  tender 
melting  II,  into  a  surly  rigid  R.  is  not  to  [evigate  or  mollilie 
but  to  make  the  name  harder  m  pronunciation.  1794  Mus. 
PIOZZI  Synon.  I.  374  Such  a  soul  levigated  by  prosperity 
soon  mounts  into  airiness  of  temper. 

2.  To  reduce  to  a  tine  smooth  powder ;  to  rub 
down  ;  to  make  a  smooth  paste  of  (with  some 
liquid). 

1694  SALMON  Bate's  Dispcns.  (1713)  334/1  Levigate  it  upon 
a  Marble,  till  it  becomes  an  impalpable  Powder.  1718 
PUINCY  Compf.  Dtsp.  i8t  Some  have  got  the  Art  of  levigat 
ing  the  testaceous  Powders,  1782-3  W.  F.  MARTYN  Gcflff. 
Mag.  I.  9  Levigating  it  with  the  oil  of  sweet  almonds.  1802 
A.  ELLICOTT  Jrnl.  (1803)  245  Shells,  and  other  calcareous 
matter,  levigated  by  the  friction  of  the  particles.  1807  T. 
THOMSON  Chein.  (ed.  3)  II.  345  It  is  sufficient  to  levigate 
them  with  water  to  obtain  them  very  white.  1824  mink. 
Mng.  No.  30.  32  Machinery  for  Levigating  or  Grinding 
Colours.  1894  SMILES  y.  Wfitgwoofl\\,  15  This  clay,  care 
fully  levigated,,  .yielded  a  red  ware. 

fig.  1868  BROWNING  Ring  fy  Bk.  i.  1153  He.. makes  logic 
levigate  the  big  crime  small. 

Hence  Le'vigating  vbl.  sb.  (attrib.']  and///,  a. 

1710  T.  FULLER  Pharni,  Extemp.  272  A  Levigating 
Lonoch.  c  1790  IMISON  Sc/t.  Art  n.  67  Mix  it  with  a  levi 
gating  knife  with  spirits  of  wine.  1812-16  J.  SMITH  Pano 
rama  Set.  ^  Art  II.  787  The  glue  is  then  to  be  put  warm 
on  a  levigating  stone,  and  kneaded  with  quicklime. 

lie  vigated,  ///.  a.    ff.  LEVIGATE  v.  +  -ED  '.] 

fl.  Made  smooth  ;  polished.  Obs. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  \.  29  The  outer  syde  of  Radius  is 
rounde,  and  leuigated.  1801  FUSELI  in  Lcct.  Paint,  i.  (1848) 
350  A  board,  or  a  levigated  plane  of  wood,  metal,  stone,  or 
some  prepared  compound.  1826  KIRBY  &  Si1.  Entomol.  III. 
xxx.  250  The  eye-cases,  .surrounded  on  their  inner  side  by 
a  crescent-shaped  la;vigated  piece.  1835  KIKBY  Hab.  «y  Inst. 
Anint.  I.  vi.  208  The  base  is  concave  so  as  to  play  upon  the 
levigated  centre  of  the  above  protuberance. 

2.  Finely  powdered;  reduced  to  a  smooth  con 
sistency. 

1641  FRENCH  Distill,  iii.  (1651)  81  Take  of  this  levigated 
Lime  10  ounces.  1732  AKBUTHNOT  Aliments  (1735)  67  The 
Chyle  is  white,  as  consisting  of  Salt,  Oil  and  Water  of  our 
Food,  much  levigated  or  smooth.  1766  SMOLLETT  Tmv,  70 
Our  porcelain  seems  to  be  a  partial  vitrification  of  levigated 
flint  and  fine  pipe  clay.  1823  J.  BADCOCK  Dow.  Amuseut. 
65  Finely  levigated  chlorate.,  of  potash.  1881  J.  GEIKIK 
Prek.  Europe  161  The  finely-levigated  material  derived  from 
the  grinding  of  glaciers. 

Levigation  (levig^-Jan).  Pharmacy,  [ad,  L. 
levigatidn-em,  n.  of  action  f.  levigare.'}  The  action 
of  LEVIGATE  v. ;  *  the  trituration  or  rubbing  down 
of  a  substance  in  a  mortar  or  on  a  slab,  with  suffi 
cient  moisture  to  make  it  soft*  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.}. 

1471  RIPLEY  Comp.  Akk.  i.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  133  Then  of 
thy  Water  make  Ay  re  by  Levygacyon.  1612  WOOUALL 
Snrg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  272  Levigation  is  the  reduction  of 
any  hard  and  ponderous  matter  by  comminution,  and  dili 
gent  contusion  into  fine  powder,  like  Alcool.  iTlBQutHCY 
Coinpl.  Dhj>.  ii  Either  by  the  Mortar,  or  by  Levigation 
upon  a  Marble.  1833  J.  HOLLAND  Mamt.f.  Metal  II.  x.  246 
1  he  most  ancient  mills  were  undoubtedly  those  in  which 
the  method  of  levigation  was  rudely  employed.  1879  RUT  LEY 
Stud.  Rocks  viii.  73  In  such  crude  examinations  levigation 
may  occasionally  be  advantageous.  1885  W.  ROBERTS 
Urin.  Dif.  n.  iii.  (ed.  4)325  They  were  easily  separated  from 
the  urine  by  levigation  and  decantation. 

Levill,  obs.  form  of  LEVEL. 

Levin  (le'vin),  sb.  arch.  Forms:  3-5  levene, 
4  leyven,  leivin,  5  levyn,  5-6  lewyn(e,  6  leav'n, 
3-7,  9  leven,  levin.  [ME.  leven(c,  of  obscure 
origin. 

By  some  conjectured  to  represent  an  unrecorded  ON.  or 
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OE.  connate  of  ON.  Icipir  fcm.,  lightning  ;  hut  this  is  very 
doubtful.  Phonetic  laws  as  known  at  present  do  not  allow 
of  connecting  ME.  lcz>cnc  with  MSw.  (/HgfrttdtrfaoA.  Sw. 
tjttng-)t  lyffhna^  Da.  lyn-ild,  lightning,  Da.  /f«t',  to  lighten  ; 
these  words  are  cogn.  w.  OE.  /»'$  LEYE,  and  ultimately  with 
LIGHT  sl\\ 

Lightning  ;  a  Hash  of  lightning ;  also,  any  bright 
light  or  flame. 

<  1250  Gen.  fy  A'.r.  3265  Dhunder,  and  Icuene  . .  God  sente 
on  5at  hird.  n  1300  Cursor  M.  22477  f>e  sterns  wit  ^air 
lenian  [Golf,  lemand]  leuen.  c  1300  Ila-Tclok  2600  And  forth 
rith  al  so  leuin  fares.  6-1386  CHAUCER  \Vifcs  rroL  277 
With  wilde  ihonder  dynt  and  firy  leuene  Moots  thy  wellced 
nekke  be  to- broke.  1390  GOWEK  Con/.  III.  77  The  ihonder 
with  his  fyri  levene  So  cruel  was  upon  the  hevcne,  1412-20 
LVDG.  Chrott.  Troy  i.  ii,  Out  of  whose  motlthe,  leucn  and 
wylde  fyre,  Lyke  a  (law me  euer  biased  out.  c  1460  ToiwiC' 
Icy  Myst.  xiii.  650  All  ihe  wod  on  a  leuyn  me  thoght  that 
lie  gard  Appere.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vii.  ccxxvii.  255  Out 
of  the  east  parte  appered  a  great  leuyn  or  IK  am  of  bryghl- 
nes.  1513  DOUGLAS  sKneis  vn.  Pro!.  10  All  thodit  lie  be 
the  hart  and  lamp  of  bevin,  Forfeblit  wolx  his  lemand  giltly 
lewyne,  Throw  the  declyning  of  his  large  round  speir.  1594 
CARKW  Ta&so  (1881)  109  Mars  he  resembles  thee,  when  from 
fift  htrau'n  Thou  comst  down  guirt  with  ire  anil  ghastly 
leau'n.  1596  STKNSKK  F.  Q.  v.  vi.  40  As  when  tlie  flashing 
Levin  haps  to  light  Vppon  two  stubborne  oakcs.  1647  II. 
MOKK  Song-  o/Xonl  11.  i.  i.  xxii,  Swift  as  the  levin  from  the 
snee/ing  skie.  1808  Scorr  Mann,  i.  xxiii,  The  Mount, 
where  Israel  heard  the  law,  'Mid  thunder-dint,  and  flashing 
levin,  And  shadows,  mists,  and  darkness,  given.  1851 
LONGK.  Gold.  Leg.  v.  At  Sea,  See!  from  its  summit  the 
lurid  levin  Flashes  downward.  1855  SINGLETON  Virgil  I. 
348,  I  would  that  . .  the  almighty  *-ire  Would  hurl  me  with 
his  lever)  to  the  shades.  1880  SWINBURNE  Stings  spring- 
titfcs,  Gard.  Cymodoce  go  The  leaping  of  the  lamping  levin 
afar. 

b.  at  (rib,  and  Comb.  (  as  levin-bolt,  -brand 
(t^/w/rf),  -fire )  -Jlanie',  levin-darting  adj. 

1820  SCOTT  Monast.  ii,  '  God-a-mercy,  my  little  'levin- 
bolt,'  said  Stawarth.  1864  COXINGTON  sKnciti  vi.  11873)  2°° 
The  levin-bolt's  authentic  fire.  ./ 1599  SrKNsi-.n  /'.  (J.  vn. 
vi.  30  And  eft  his  burning  Mevin-brond  in  baud  he  tooke. 
1803  SCOTT  La&t  Minstr.  vi,  xxv.  Resistless  flash'd  the 
levin-brand.  1847  ^'-  BRONTK  J.  Eyre  Pref.  (2nd  ed.),  Some 
of  those  ..  over  whom  he  flashes  the  levin-brand  of  his  de 
nunciation.  1805  SCOTT  Last  Mi'istr.  iv.  xviii,  They  were 
not  arm'd  like  England's  sons,  Hut  bore  the  *  levin-dart  ing 
guns.  1820  —  Ivanhoe  xxxii,  Crash  after  crash,  as  with 
wild  thunder-dints  and  "levin-fire.  1813  —  Rokebyv.  xxxiii, 
Like  wolves  before  the  *levin  flame.  1866  J.  Ii.  ROSK  tr. 
(h'l't/'s  Met.  229  The  leven  flame  Fortli  from  liis  eyes,  forth 
from  his  nostrils  came. 

t  Levin,  v.  Obs.  [f.  LKVIX  sb^\  intr.  To 
lighten,  emit  flashes  of  light  or  lightning.  Also 
trans,  with  cognate  object. 

13..  !•'..  K.  Psalter  rxhii.  7  F-euen  brightnesses  [Vulg. 
fit  feu  ra  coruscationcm\.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  77-^3  His  Kne 
leuenaiind  with  light  as  a  low  fyn.  14..  /  ><-.  in  Wr.- 
Wtilcker  665/7  Fnlgnrttt^  lewnc-s.  c  1440  /ViJ////,  /'/z/T'. 

?o4/i  Lyghtenyn,  or  leuenyn,  corn  scat ^  fulniino,    1483  f^e 
-EVINING  t'hl,  s/'.].      1530  I'AI.SGR.  609/2  It  leveneth,  as  the 
lygtenyng  dothe.  . .  Dyd  you  nat  se  it  leven  right  nowe? 
Hence  f  Le'vining///.  a. 

et  1340  H.AMPOLE  Psafttr  Cant.  510  In  shynynge  of  bi 
leuenand  spere.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1988  With  a  leuenyng 
light  as  a  low  fyre. 

Leviner,  corrupt  form  of  LIMEU,  kind  of  hound. 

Leving,  obs.  form  of  LIVING. 

t  Levining,  v  bl.  sb.  Obs.  Forms:  2~4leven- 
ing,  4  levynynge,  levennyng,  5  leyfnyng, 
lewenynge.  [f.  LEVIN  v.  +  -ING1.]  Lightning. 
Also,  the  bright  flashing  of  any  light. 

a.  1300  Cursor  M".  533  Wynd  ^at  blaws  o  loft,  O  quMk  es 
thoner  and  leuening  ledd.  a.  1340  HAM  POLK  Psalter  Ixxvj. 
18  pi  leuynyngis  shane  til  be  ertb.  c  1400  MATNDKV.  (Roxb.) 
xxxi.  139  With  grete  thunders  and  leuennynges  and  hidous 
tempeste/.  c  1400  Yivaine  fy  Gaw.  377  In  my  face  the 
levelling  smate.  c  1400  Melaync  815  The  levenynge  of  [bair] 
banersclere  Lyghtenes  all  bat  lande.  1483  Cath.  Angl*  215/1 
To  Levyn  or  to  smytte  with  ye  lewenynge. 

attrib.  a  1547  SURKKY  sKneid  \\.  853  Sins  that  the  sire  of 
Gods  and  king  of  men  Strake  me  with  t  bonder,  and  with 
leuening  blast. 

Levir  (Irvaj).  Anthropology.  [a.  L.  levir 
brother-in-law ;  a  common  Aryan  word  —  Skr. 
devar,  Gr.  5aiJ/>,  Lith.  dtveri-s,  OSI.  deverf,  OHO. 
zeihhur^  OE.  tacor.~\  A  brother-in-law,  or  one 
acting  as  such  under  the  custom  of  the  LEVTKATE. 

1865  McLKNNAN  Print.  Marr.  viii.  203  In  the  earliest  age 
the  Levir  had  no  alternative  but  to  take  the  widow.  1898 
Folk-Lore  June  105  She  is  taken  over  by  some  other  clans 
man,  usually  a  widower,  But  in  this  case,  .the  new  husband 
is  compelled  to  repay  to  the  Levir  the  bride-price. 

Levir,  obs.  form  of  LIVEK  ;  obs.  compar.  LIEF. 

Levirate  (U'vnvt).  ff.  L.  levir  brother-in- 
law  +  -ATE  l.]  The  custom  among  the  Jews  and 
some  other  nations,  by  which  the  brother  or  next 
of  kin  to  a  deceased  man  was  bound  under  certain 
circumstances  to  marry  the  widow. 

1725  T.  LEWIS  ^«//V/.  Hebr.  Republ.  III.  268  The  Law  of 
Levirate.  1783!'.  WILSON  Archxol.  Diet ,  Levirnti1.  1855 
W.  H.  MILL  Applic.  Panth.  Princ.  (1861)  202  Reasoning 
from  the  spirit  of  the  law  of  levirate,  as  concerning  only 
succession  to  property.  1870  LUBHOCK  Orig.  Cii'iliz,  iti. 
(1875)  94  The  next  stage  was.  that  form  of  polyandry  in 
which  brothers  had  their  wives  in  common,  afterwards  came 
that  of  the  levirate.  1883  MAINK  Early  Law  <•(•  Cast.  iv.  100 
An  institution,  .known  commonly  as  the  Levirate,  but  called 
by  the  Hindus,  in  its  more  general  form,  the  Niyoga. 
b.  attrib.  passing  into  adj. 

1865  tr.  Renan"s  Life  Jesus  xvii.  203  The  Mosaic  code 
had  consecrated  this  patriarchal  theory  by  a  strange  insti- 
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tution,  the  levirate  law.  1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul  I.  264  The 
law  of  levirate  marriage  might  be  set  aside  if  [etc.]. 

Hence  Leviratic,  Levira'tical  adjs.,  pertaining 
to  or  in  accordance  with  the  levirate  ;  Levira'tion, 
Icviratical  marriage. 

1815  in  J.  AI.LEN  Mo<l.  Judaism  (1816)  415  Hole,  The  de 
sign  of  the  precept  of  leviration  was  [etc.].  1849  AI.VOIUI 
C,rk.  Test.  J.  159  uMatt.  x.vii.  24',  The  firstborn  son  of  a 
leviratical  marriage  was  reckoned  . .  as  the  son  of  the  de 
ceased  brother. 

Levis,  obs.  pi.  of  LEAF. 

Leviah,  obs.  variant  of  LOVAGE. 

1  Leviso'miious,  .  0/>s.rai-c—°.  [l.L./evi- 
soiiin-ns  (f.  It'c'i-s  light  +  SOIIIHUS  sleep)  +  -ous.J 
'\Vatchful,  soon  waked'  (Blount  Glossogr.  1656). 

Levit,  variant  of  LKVKT  *  Ot>s. 

Levitant  (le-viticnt).  [ad.  L.  Icvitanl-cm, 
pres.  pplc.  of  Icvitarc  to  I.EVJTATK.]  One  who 
practises  ('spiritualistic')  levitntion. 

1875  (?•  7r»l-  -Vo.  XII.  42  About  three  centuries  after  this 
. .  we  find  Ihe  pair  of  levitants,  Abaris  and  Pythagoras, 

Levitate  (.Ic-viti;1!),  v.     [f.  L.  lcvi-s  light,  after 

(illAVITATE  V.] 

1.  inlr.  To  rise  by  viitne  of  lightness;  opposed 
to  GRAVITATE   2  b.     Now  only  with   rererence  to 
'  spiritualism  '. 

1673  MAHVKLL  Kcti.  Tramp.  II.  186  A  Lecture. .upon  the 
Centers  of  Knowledge  and  Ignorance,  and  how  and  when 
they  Gravitate  and  Levitate.  1685  linvi.ic  Km).  Xolimi 
.\atnre  vi.  18}  When  'ti>  there,  it  <  eases  eittier  to  gravitate, 
or,  as  some  schoolmen  spe.-ik,  to  levitate.  1870  Whitehall 
Rev,  13  Sept.  412/2,  I  have  a  stepson  who  levitates.  1887 
Ht:xi.Evm  Vjt/lCent.  Feb.  201  It  is  a-serled  that  a  man 
or  a  woman  '  levitated  '  to  the  ceiling,  lloated  about  there, 
ami  finally  sailed  out  by  the  window. 

2.  trans,   fa.  To  make  lighter  or  of  less  weight. 
Ol's.    b.  Chiefly  in  the  language  of 'spiritualists': 
To  cause  to  rise  in  the  nir  in  consequence  of  light 
ness,  or  by  reversing  the  action  of  giavity. 

i686C.".M>  Cf/tst.  /»W/,.t  ii.  v.  221  The  Air'hi-ing  of  a 
sudden  levitated  lo  such  a  measure.  1875  Q.  Jrnl.  Sci.  X  1 1. 
54  Many  were  levitated  only  in  these  unconscious  slates. 
1884  Lt'iifiii.  Maf.V.  167  Tables  turn,  furniture  dances,  men 
are  'levitated  .  iSgz  \V.  S.  I.ILLV  (,'/.  Kiii^'iiia  114  No  rea 
sonable  man  would  receive  .Mrs.  Guppy  as'an  ambassadress 
from  the  Infinile  and  Kteinal,  merely  liecause  she  was  levi- 
tated.  1894  Century  Mag.  Apr.  8.J4/I  The  extra  amc'iint 
of  gas  required  to  levitate  my  person  to  the  clouds. 

Hence  Le-vitated,  Le'vitating///.  a,ljs.  Also 
Le-vitative  a.,  adiipted  for  or  capable  of  lev-na 
tion.  Le'vitator,  one  who  believes  in  levitatum 
or  professes  ability  to  practise  it. 

1859  Hi'KsciiM.  Fain.  /.,;/.  Sci.  Siif'j.  iii.  S  45  (1866)  1^1 
The  Ifl'ilatitig  i^ortion  of  it  being  hurried  otf— the  ijravitat- 
iiif,'  remaining  behind.  1875  (J.  Jrnt.  Sci.  Xll.  52  At  least 
one  Christian  and  one  heathen  case  of  levitated  persons  are 
recorded.  1887  HfXLKY  in  igf/l  Cent.  Feb.  -J02  Our  reply  to 
the  levitators  is  just  the  same.  Why  should  not  yoln  ft  lend 
'levitate'?  1890  Kdinl:  K,T.  July  1013  It  had  not  indeed 
altogether  escaped  notice  that  bodies  gain  in  wti^ht  tbimuh 
combustion  ;  but  the  difficulty. -was  evaded  by  attributing 
to  phlogiston  a  '  levitative  '  power.  1892  A.  M.  CuCRKE 
Fain.  Stud,  llonicr  x.  ^63  The  dream  of  a  levitative  ait 
lurked  nowhere  within  the  Homeric  field  of  view.  1893  A. 
LANG  in  Cimteinp.  Rev.  Sept.  380  The  levitated  boy..tlew 
over  a  garden. 

Levitatiou  (leviV'-J^n).  [f.  LEVITATE  v.  (see 
-ATIOX).] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  levitating  or  rising  in 
virtue  of  lightness.  Opposed  to  GRAVITATION  i. 

1668  H.  MORE  Dir.  Dial.  i.  ix.  (1713)  18  There  being  no 
such  hard  Pressure,  no  I.evitation  or  Gravitation.  1802 
PAI.EV  Nat.  Thcol.  xii.  5  6  (1819)  206  The  lungs  also  of 
birds  contain  in  them  a  provision  distinguishing]/  calcu 
lated  for.  -levitation. 

b.  The  action  or  process  of  rising,  or  raising  (a 
body",  from  the  ground  by  'spiritualistic'  means. 

1875  Fain,  llcruht  t3  Nov.  29/2  Levitalion  is  an  old 
claim  of  the  marvellous,  as  old  as  Pythagoras.  1881  Times 
30  Mar.  1 1/6  Levitation.  .or  moving  at  will,  . .  wholly  inde 
pendent  of  the  laws  of  gravitation,  is  a  universal  dream. 
1888  HKSANT  llcrr  Paulus  Sg  The  seances,  manifestations, 
levitations  [etc.]. 

f  2.  The  action  or  process  of  becoming  lighter  ; 
also,  the  quality  of  being  comparatively  light ;  — 
BUOYANCY.  Obs. 

1686  GOAU  CWt'jr/.  Bottles  II.  v.  221  The  Currents  in  the 
Sea,  as  all  Tides,  are  made  by  Levilation  of  the  Humid 
Body.  1739  LAUELVK  A'Affrt  Ace.  Piers  Weslin.  Bridge  25 
The  Sides  must  rise  by  their  own  Le\  Station  or  Buoyancy. 

Levite  tU'voit).  (Now  with  initial  capital.) 
Also  4-5  levyte.  [ad.  L.  levi/a,  also  leviles, 
ad.  Gr.  A«vtVr;s,  f.  Atui  Levi  (Heb.  ^  Levi,  which 
also  means  '  Levite').] 

1.  Israelitish  Hist.  a.  A  descendant  of  Levi ;  one 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  b.  One  of  that  portion  of  the 
tribe  who  acted  as  assistants  to  the  priests  in  the 
temple-worship. 

a  1300  Cursor  J/.  21241  Marc. .  efter  his  kind  ..  was  leliite. 
1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xit.  115  Archct  dci  in  be  olde  lawe 
leuitesit  kepteu.  a  1420  HOCCLEVE  De Reg.  Princ.  1755  In  be 
abhomynable  oppressioun  Of  be  leuytes  wyfe.  1567  Gitde 
iy  Godlie  B.  (S.  T.  S.)  180  The  Leuites  at  thair  awin  hand 
Thay  reft  thair  teind.  1716  AYLIU  E  Parergon  197  In  the 
Christian  Church,  the  Office  of  Deacons  succeeded  in  the 
Place  of  the  Levites  anionc;  the  Jews.  1891  CHEYNE  Grig, 
Psalter  n.  i.  59  note.  The  singers  were  Levites. 

f2.  transf.  (from  I  b).  A  deacon.  Obs. 

A  frequent  rhetorical  use  of  the  word  in  med.  Latin. 
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1303  LANGL.  1\  I'/.  C.  III.  130  Laurens  |>e  leuite  lyggynge 
on  pe  gredire,  Lokcd  vp  to  oure  lorde.  1570  LEVINS 
Manif.  151/26  A  Leuite,.. diaconus.  1604  K.  G[RIMSTONK] 
n'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  v.  xiv.  365  The  divelL.hath  placed 
in  the  order  of  his  priests,  some  greater  or  superiors,  and 
some  lesse,  the  one  as  Acolites,  the  other  as  Levites. 

f3.  Used  somewhat  contemptuously  for:  A 
clergyman.  Also,  in  allusion  to  Judges  xvii.  12, 
a  domestic  chaplain.  Obs. 

1640  GI.APTHORNE  Wit  in  Constable  iv.  G  b,  There  shall 
a  little  Levite  Meet  you,  and  give  you  to  the  lawfull 
lied.  1655  SIR  G.  SONDKS  Karr.  in  llarl.  Misc.  (1813) 
X.  51  If  I  had  not  a  Levite  in  my  house,  1  performed  the 
office  myself.  1687  CONGREVE  Old  Rach.  iv.  i,  I  say  he 
is  a  wanton  young  Levite.  a  1704'!'.  DROWN  Sat.  Marriage 
Wks.  1730  l.  58  The  Levite  it  keeps  from  parocial  duty. 
1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  327  A  young  Levite— such 
was  the  phrase  then  in  use— might  be  had  for  his  board, 
a  small  garret,  and  ten  pounds  a  year. 

f4.  A  loose  dress,  so  called  from  its  supposed 
resemblance  to  the  dress  of  the  Levites.  Obs. 
[After  F.  It-vile.] 

1779  H.  WALPOI.E  Let.  to  Cttss  0ss,iry  15  Nov.  (1848)  I. 
379  A  habit-maker . .  is  gone  stark  in  love  with  Lady  Ossory, 
on  fitting  her  with  the  new  dress.  I  think  they  call  it  a 
Levite,  and  says  he  never  saw  so  glorious  a  figure  . .  but 
where  the  deuce  is  the  grace  in  a  man's  nightgown  bound 
round  with  a  belt  ? 

Levitie  (1/Vi-tik),  a.     [ad.  late  L.  leviticus,  ad. 

Gr.  AfuiTiKos,  f.  Atui'rTis  LEVITE.]    =next. 

1632  B.  JONSON  Magn.  Lajfy  I.  (16(0)  n  For  of  the  Ward- 
mote  Quest,  he  better  can,  The  mysterie,  then  the  Levititk 
Law.  1669  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  1.  l[.  ix.  139  This  sacred 
Institution  received  a  new  stamp,  .under  the  Levitie  Con 
stitution.  1879  FAKKAR  .S7.  1'aiil  II.  3  The  vow  which 
St.  Paul  undertook*is  highly  significant  as  a  proof  of  his 
person. d  allegiance  to  the  Levitie  institutions. 

Levitical  JArtikiL.  a.     [f.  as  prec.  +-AL.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  Levites  or  the  tribe  of  Levi. 
i535CoVEunA!.F.  Mai.  iii.  heading,  Off  the  abrogation  of  the 

olde  leuiticall  prie>theade.  1650 TRAIT  Comm.  Exod.  74  The 
Sacrifice  of  Consecration  shewed  the  difference  between 
the  Levitical  Priests  and  Christ.  1776  G.  HORNI:  I's.  II. 
297  We  read,  i  C'hron.  ix.  33  that  the  Levitical  singers  were 
'  employed  in  their  work  day  and  night '.  1867  LADY  HER- 
HERT  (  radtc  L.  vii.  168  Later,  it  became  a  Levitical  city. 
1898  /;.r/<7s/V<>r  Oct.  255  Deuteronomy  18.  6-8  does  not 
invest  a  Levite  with  priestly  hut  Levitical  functions. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ancient  Jewish  system 
of  ritual  administered  by  the  Levites;  also,  per 
taining  to  the  book  of  Leviticus.    Levitical  degrees'. 
the  degrees  of  consanguinity  within  which  marriage 
is  forbidden  in  Lev.  xviii.  6-18. 

1540  Act  32  Hen.  /•'///,  c.  32  §  2  Any  mariage  without 
the  leuiticall"  degrees,  a  1665  GOODWIN  filled  «>.  the  Sfirit 
11867)  M°  Framers  of  the  whole  Mosaical  economy  and 
Levitical  dispensation.  1726  AYLIH-E  rarcrgon  52  By  the 
Levitical  Law,  both  the  Man  and  the  Woman  were  stoned 
to  death.  1892  K.  P.  PIARROW  Regni  Evangel,  i.  56  The 
proselyte's  bath  of  Levitical  purification.  1893  J.  A.  BEET 
New  Life  in  Chris!  in.  xiii.  103  We  have  here  under 
levitical  forms  important  Gospel  truth. 

t  b.  nonce-tise.  Pertaining  to  ritual.   Obs. 

1670  MILTON  Hist.  Kng.  iv.  Wks.  11847)  5'5  »  Austin., 
sent  to  Rome,  .to  acquaint  the  pope  of  his  good  success  in 
England,  and  to  be  resolved  of  certain  theological,  or  rather 
levitical,  questions. 

Hence  Levi  ticalism  =  !.EVITICISM.  Levitloa'l- 
ity  noncc-wd.,  Levitical  character  or  obligation. 
Levi'tically  adv.,  in  a  Levitical  manner,  accord 
ing  to  Levitical  law.  f  Levi'ticalness,  Levitical 
character  or  quality.  • 

1892  A.  B.  BRUCK  Apologetics  II.  vii.  204  "Leviticalism  .. 
may  be  conceived  of  as  a  husk  to  protect  the  kernel  of 
ethical  monotheism.  1900  Sfeaker  8  Sept.  624 'i  We  do 
not  find  in  St.  Paul  any  conception  of  Leviticalism  as 
po-sussing  a  religious  significance.  1621  Bi1.  MoUNTACU 
niatribx  387  The  "Leuiticality ..  of  Tithing,  being  confined 
vnto  place,  the  I,and  of  Promise.  1641  MILTON  Ch.  Gort. 
i.  v,  What  right  of  jurisdiction  soever  can  be  from  this  place 
'Levitically  Dequeallrd,  must  descend  upon  the  Ministers 
of  the  Gospell  equally.  1892  Times  4  Feb.  6/2  An  example 
of  any  Levitkally  clean  animal.  1639  F.  ROIJAUIS  (,Wj 
Holy  Ho.  vii.  48  'lhe*Leviticalnesse  of  things  of  the  Taber 
nacle,  or  Temple,  consisted  not  in  their  materials  . .  but  in 
their  typical  relation  to  Christ. 

Leviticisni  y/Vi*tiiiz'm).  [f.  LEVI  no  4-  -ISM.] 
Levitical  tenets  and  practice  ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1888  A.  CAVE  htspir.  O.  T.  v.  257  Are  we  not  also  '  in  full 
I*eviticism'  at  the  environment  of  Jericho?  Ibid.  268  This 
long  list  of  Leviticisms  may  be  brought  to  a  close.  ^ 

Leviticus  (JArtikys).   [a.  late  L.  Ltottitus  adj. 

sc.  liber  book)  :  see  LEVITIC.]  The  name  of  the 
third  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  contains  details 
of  the  Levitical  law  and  ritual. 

c  1400  WYCLIK  Lev.  Prol.,  Here  begynneth  thcbokcf  Leui- 
ticus.  1579  Yu\.KY.//eskins'  Part.  8  In  Exodus  and  I.euiticus 
.  .are  many  thinges  ..  veryeasie  and  plaine.  1649  ROBERTS 
Claris  Bibl.  (ed.  2)  45  Leviticus,  so  denominated  by  the 
Greek,  from  the  chief  subject  or  matter  of  the  Book.  1891 
CIIEYNE  /'suiter  vn.  357  The  ceremonialism  of  Leviticus. 

Lsvitism  (Irvsitiz'm).  [f.  LEVITE  +  -ISM.] 
-  LEVITICISM. 

1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul  II.  xxxvi.  $  2.  192  note.  By  '  works  • 
Paul  meant  Levitism.  Ibid,  xxxix.  264  They  went  far 
beyond  the  requirements  of  I^evitism. 

Levitor,  erron.  form  of  LEVATOB. 

Levitt,  variant  of  LEVET  -  Obs. 

Levity1  (le-viti).  Forms:  6  levitye,  7  -tie, 
7-  levity,  [ad.  OK.  leviti  =  It.  leviti,  ad.  L. 
Icvilatein,  levilas,  i.  levis  light :  see  -ITV.] 
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1.  As  a  physical  quality  :  The  qnnlity  or  fact  of 
having  comparatively  little  weight  ;  lightness. 
Also  t  specific  levity :  cf.  specific  gravity  (GRA 
VITY  4  c). 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guil/emcau's  l-'r.  Chirurg.  40/2  Consider- 
inge  theire  ponderousnes  ur  levitye.  16^5  EVELYN  Klein, 
(1857)  I.  221  He  abounded  in  things  petrified,  .  .a  morsel  of 
cork  yet  retaining  its  levity,  sponges,  etc.  1684  liovLE 
f'orousn.  Aniin.  <y  Solid  Bod.  iii.  85  Marble  itself  abounds 
with  internal  Pores.. as  may  be  rationally  conjectured  from 
the  Specitick  Levity  of  it,  in  comparison  of  Gold  and  Lead. 
1756  C.  LLCAS£"W.  Waters  I.  26  Rain-water,  .comes  nearest 
to  dew  in  levity,  subtility  and  purity.  1787  WINTER  Syst. 
Hush.  82  When  they  [vapours]  ascend  into  that  region  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  same  specifick  levity,  there  they  float. 
1802  PALEY  Nat.  Theol.  xii.  (1824)  482/1  A  covering  which 
shall  unite  the  qualities  of  warmth,  levity,  and  least  resis 
tance  to  the  air.  1818  FARADAY  Exf>.  Res.  xxx.  (1825'  166 
The  re-absorption.,  being,  .retarded  in  consequence  of  the 
superior  levity  of  the  fluid.  1869  MHS.  SOMERVILLK  Molec. 
Set.  1.  L  12  Hydrogen,  .rises  in  the  air  on  account  of  its  levity. 

b.  In  pre-scientific  physics,  regarded  as  a  positive 
property  inherent  in  botlies  in  different  degrees,  or 
varying  proportions,  in  virtue  of  which  they  tend 
to  rise,  as  bodies  possessing  gravity  tend  to  sink. 
Cf.  GRAVITV  4.1.    Obs.  exc.  Hist,  or  allusively. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  406  That  leuitie  whereof  they 
spake,  tan  hardly  and  vnneath  bee  found  and  Icnofnie  by 
any  other  meanes  than  [etc.].  1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World 
i.  (1634!  10  Hee  ..  gave  to  every  nature  his  propet  forme; 
the  forme  of  levitie  to  that  which  ascended.  1644  DIOBY 
Xal.  Bodies  x.  (1658)  100  There  is  no  such  thing  among 
botlies,  as  positive  gravity  or  levity.  1672  PKTTY/W.  Atiat. 
(1691)334  What  alterations  are  made  in  the  gravity  or  levity 
of  the  air  from  hour  to  hour.  1775  PRIESTLEY  Exfier.  Air 
I.  267  That  phlogiston  should  communicate  absolute  levity 
to  the  bodies  with  which  it  is  combined,  is  a  supposition 
that  I  am  not  willing  to  have  recourse  to.  1794  G. 
ADAMS  Xat.  fy  E.\-p.  PkHos.  III.  x.xxiv.  381  As  paradoxical 
as  the  weighing  of  levity.  1830  HKBSCHEL  Stud.  Xnt. 
rhiL  142  We  know  of  no  natural  body  in  which  the  oppo 
site  of  gravity,  or  positive  levity,  subsists.  1854  H.  MIL 
LER  SJi.  ff  SfAw.  (18581  249,  I  had  not  levity  enough  in  my 
framework  to  float  across  the  lever. 

c.  fig.  applied  to  immaterial  things. 

1704  SWIFT  T.  Tub  Introd.,  Little  starued  conceits  are 
gently  wafted  up  by  their  extreme  lenity  to  the  middle 
re-ion.  1779-81  JOHN-SON  /,.  /'.,  rrior  Wks.  1787  III.  147 
The  burlesque  of  Uuileau's  Ode  on  Namur  has,  in  some 
parts,  such  airiness  and  levity  as  will  [etc.]. 

f  2.   Lightness  in  movement ;   agility.   Obs. 

1607  TUI-SKLL  /-'our-/.  IJt-asfs  (16581  257  The  natural  con 
stitution  of  a  Horse  is  hot  ..  because  of  his  Levity,  and 
Velocity.  1610  HOLLAND  Caweten's  ttrit,  \.  122  The  Levitie 
of  men  made  shift  to  enter  thorow  places  scant  passable. 

3.   As  a  moral  or  mental  quality,  in  various  senses. 

a.  \Vantofseriousthoiightorreflexion;  frivolity. 
Also  (now  chiefly),  *  Trilling  gaiety'  (J.) ;  unbe 
coming  or  unseasonable  jocularity.   (The  prevalent 
sense.) 

1564  Brief  Exam.  A  iij,  As  though  they  were  ledde  with 
a  certayne  irreligious  leuitie,  to  ouerthrowe  and  abolyshe  all 
thynges  vsed  before  in  religion.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.jfyCL  II. 
vii.  128  Our  grauer  business*:  Frownes  at  this  leiiitiu.  1647 
CLARENDON  Hist.Rcb.  i.§4Tbe  levity  of  one,  and  themorosity 
of  another.  1671  MILTON  Samson  880,  I .  .imbosom'd  all  my 
secrets  to  thee,  Not  out  of  levity,  but  overpowr'd  By  thy  re 
quest,  a  1686  B.  CALAMY  Serin.  (1687  6  He  never  employed 
his  omnipotence  out  of  levity  or  ostentation;  but  onely  as 
the  necessities  and  wants  of  Men  required  it.  1806  meet, 
Jml.  XV.  108  The  subject  has  been  treated  with  indecent 
and  disgusting  levity.  1830  D'.SRAKU  C/ias.  /,  III.  vi. 
116  It  is  mortifying  to  disclose  the  levity  of  feeling  of  men 
of  genius.  1841-4  KMEKSON  Kss.,  /'olitits  Wks.  (Bohn)  I. 
237  But  politics  re-.t  on  necessary  foundations,  and  cannot 
be  treated  with  levity.  1882  JKAN  WATSON  Life  A.  Thomson 
iii,  44  He  could  be  gay  without  levity. 

b.  Incapacity  tor  lasting  affection,  resolution,  or 
conviction;  heedlessness  in  making  and  breaking 
promises;  instability,  fickleness,  inconstancy. 

1613  K.  C.  Tatte  Alfh.  led.  3),  Leuitie,  lightnesse,  incon- 

:    stancie.     1633  P.  FLETCHER  Poet.  Misc.  76  The  Cause  that 

with  my  verse  she  was  offended,   For  womens  levitie  I  dis- 

,     commended.      1685   UAVIMK  Paraphr.  N.  T.,  Acts  xiv,  19 

This  is  the  levity  of  the  vulgar,  that  one  day  will  sacrifice 

i    as  to  Clods,  to  those,  whom  after  they  would  kill  as  male- 

,    factors.     1781  GIHHON  />«•/.  ^  /•'.  xvii.  II.  94  The  Sarmatians 

]     soon  forgot,  with  the  levity  of  Barbarians,  the  services  which 

I     they  had  so  lately  received.     1832  tr.  .Sism<>ndi's  Ital.  Rep. 

xiv.  296  Maximilian  forgot,  with  extreme  levity,  his  promises 

and  alliances.    1834  MACAVLAY  Ess.,  Pitt  (1851)  303  Sick  of 

the  perfidy  and  levity  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

c.  'Light*  or  undignified  behaviour;  unbecom 
ing  freedom  of  conduct  (said  esp.  of  women);  an 
instance  of  this. 

1601  MARSTON  Pasqnil  ff  Kath.  n.  n,  I  know  that  women 
of  leuitie  and  lightnesse  are  soone  downe.     1699  BvttVVt^ 
A  ft.  \x.  (1700^  195  Vain  Pomp  and  indecent  Levity  ought  to 
be  guarded  against.      170*  rVMH   in  Pennsylv.   Hist.  Sec. 
Mem.  IX.  171  Give  him  the  true  state  of  things,  and  weigh 
down  his  levities.     1710  STKEI.E  Tat  far  No.  70  F  6  An  un 
becoming  Levity  in  their  Behaviour  out  of  the  Pulpit.    1727 
SWIFT   What  passed  in  Lotui.  \Vks.  1755  III.  i.  184  Those 
innocent  freedoms  and  little  levities  so  commonly  incident 
to  young  ladies  of  their  profession.     1766  FORDYCE  Senti. 
Yng.    Wont.  (1767)  II.  xiii.  239  Their  natural  graces  . .  are 
i    lost  in  levity.     1791  MKS.  RADCLIKKE  Rom.  Forest  viii,  pis- 
Uii!*ui*Iung  between  a  levity  of  this  kind  and  a  more  serious 
;    address.     1828  SCOTT  /''.  M.  Perth  xxiii,  So  many  charges 
1    of  impropriety  and  levity.     1849  MACAU  LAY  Hist.  Eng.\\\, 
'     1 1.  256  Her  cider  sister  . .  had  been  distinguished  by  beauty 
and  levity. 

f  d.    nonce-use.    Lightness  (of  spirit),   freedom 
from  care.   Qbs* 


LEVY. 

1630  DONNE  Serm.  xxvi.  11640*  264  To  what  a  blessed  levity 
(if  without  levity  we  may  so  speakej  to  what  a  cheerefull 
lightnesse  of  spirit  is  he  come,  that  comes  newly  from  con 
fession. 

"\  IiG'Vlty  ".  Obs.  rare~l.  [ad.  L.  levilat-emt 
levitas,  i.levis  smooth.]  Smoothness;  an  instance 
of  this,  a  smooth  surface. 

1613  M.  RIDLEY  Magn.  Bodies  20  Unlesse  they  be  drawne 
aside  by  excrescenses  and  levities. 

Levo-,  variant  of  L.EVO-. 

Levolto.  obs.  form  of  LAVOLTA. 

Levor,  Levoret,  obs.  ff.  LEVER,  LEVERET. 

Levour,  Levrat,  -it,  obs.  ff.  LEVER,  LEVERET. 

Levulin,  variant  of  L.EVULIN. 

Levy  (le'vi1.  sb.'L  Forms:  ,sleve(e,  levye,  5,  7 
levie,  6  levey,  7  leavy,  5-  levy.  [a.  F.  levie, 
{.  lever  to  raise,  levy :— L.  leviire  to  raise.] 

1.  The  action  of  levying :    a.  The  action  of  col 
lecting  an  assessment,  duty,  tax,  etc. 

i427AW.'v  i>f/'arlt.\ ¥.318/2  Labour  and  coustes  hade  for  \K 
levee  of  he  same  [revenue].  1434  //  'atcrf.A  rch.  in  loM  Kef. 
Hist.  MSS.  Cotnin,  App.  v.  297  The  said  Maire  and  Baliffs 
have  leve  of  the  said  citsaine  or  dynsyn  twies  as  much. 
1496-7  Act  12  lien,  y/l,  c.  12  §  4  The  Collectours  deputed 
for  the  levy  of  the  seid  xvmi»  and  xmcB  nowe  graunted.  IS12 
Act  4  lien.  I'/If,  c.  19  §  7  Suche  direccion  and  order  for 
the  levey  and  payment  therof  as  . .  shall  theyr  seme  requy- 
syte.  1635  J/ifi.v.  Col.  Kec.  '1853^  I.  134  The  constable 
of  Dorchestr  is  flined  xx"  for  not  retorneing  his  warrant  for 
the  last  levy  into  the  Court.  1714  STEE4.E  Lever  No.  16 
11723)94  Sir  Anthony  stole  the  manner  of  this  Levy  from 
Lord  Peters  Invention.  1828  D'IsRAELi  Chas.  1,  II.  x.  252 
The  sole  object  of  the  Government  was  to  settle  the  legal 
levy  of  the  duties.  1862  MEKIVALE  Koin.  /:;///.  (1865)  IV. 
xxxviii.  312  He  decreed  the  levy  of  one-twentieth  upon  the 
succession  to  property.  1874  GKEKN  Short  His!,  v.  §  4.  244 
In  the  eastern  counties  its  levy  [poll-tax]  gathered  crowds 
of  peasants  together. 

transf.  1872  YEATS  Growth  Comm.  51  A  levy  was  made 
upon  nature  for  every  delicacy  of  food  and  wines  with  which 
to  spread  the  table. 

b.  The  action  of  enrolling  or  collecting  men  for 
war  or  other  purposes. 

1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  \.  v.  67  To  . .  giue  away  The  benefit  of 
our  l.euies.  a  1653  BINNING  Serin.  (18451  490  What  meant 
the  Levy  appointed  immediately  after  Dunbar.  1843  JAMKS 
Forest  Days  x,  Arrange  with  bold  Robin  for  a  levy  of  as 
many  yeomen  as  possible.  1859  JEPHSON  Brittany  viii.  107 
The  Government  endeavoured  to  carry  out  the  celebrated 
levy  of  three  hundred  thousand  men.  1879  ^'HOUIH;  Caesar 
xxi.  354  As  to  the  levies,  the  men  enlist  unwillingly. 

t  c.  The  action  of  collecting  debts  or  enforcing 
the  payment  of  fines.  Obs. 

1463  Kiiry  H'ills  (Camden*  43  That  my  executours.  .make 
levy  of  my  dettys.  1701  J.  LOGAN  in  Pennsylv.  Hist.  .S'or. 
I\fem.  IX.  150  As  to  fines — I  have  promoted  and  pressed 
their  levy  in  this  county  to  my  utmost. 

2.  The  amount  or  number  levied  :    a.  t  A  duty, 
impost,  tax.    Obs.     In  a  trade"  or  benefit  society  : 
A  call  or  contribution  of  so  much  per  head. 

1640  in  VngMa  Mug.  Hist,  f,  Biaf.  V.  364  Francis 
Moryson  ..  being  appointed  to  collect  and  receive  the  levy 
belonging  to  Mr.  George  Sandys.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc. 
C,n't.  Eng.  i.  xi.  33  Offa  charged  this  Leavy  upon  the  In 
habitants  dwelling  in  Nine  several  Diocesses.  1662  PETTY 
Ta.rt-s  Pref. ,  Great  and  heavy  Leavies  upon  a  Door  people. 
a  1680  BL'TLKR  AY/;/.  1175')  I.  171  None  but  Kings  have 
Pow'r  to  raise  A  Levy,  which  the  Subject  pays.  1763 
BLACKSTONE  Connit.  L  I.  viii.  280  The  other  ancient  levies 
were  in  the  nature  of  a  modern  land-tax.  1901  Scotsman 
8  Mar.  5/4  It  was  decided  to  call  up  a  spenal  levy  from 
next  week  to  cover  the  amount  necessary. 

transf.  1873  TKIST  RAM  Moab  x.  102  The  only  levy  on 
our  stores  had  been  four  IxMtles  of  rakl. 

b.  A  body  of  men  enrolled  ;  also  //.  the  indivi 
dual  mea 

1611  BIBLK  i  A'liifsv.  13  The  leuie  was  thirtie  thousand 
men.  1642  CIIAS.  1  Message  I'arlt.  8  Apr.  4  With  the 
Addition  of  these  Leavies.  1775  J.  TRUMBULL  in  Sparks 
Corr.  Atncr.  Kcr.  (1853)  I.  37  Our  new  levies  will  be  at 
your  canip  with  all  convenient  expedition.  1810  WELLING 
TON  in  Gurw.  Daf.  (1838)  VI .  475  It  has  brought  the  Portu- 

;uesc  levies  into  action.    i826J.  F.  COOPER  Mohicans  (1829) 

.  vi.  79,  I  teach  singing  to  the  youths  of  the  Connecticut 
.evy.  1845  S.  AUSTIN  S ante  i  Hist.  Ref.  I.  181  The  levy 
was  to  consist  of  1058  horse,  and  3038  foot.  1865  CAKLVLK 
I'rcdk.  (it.  (1872)  VI II.  XVIII.  xii.  18  Daun  ..  is  ..  perfecting 
his  new  levies.  iKj  FREEMAN  .\~ornr.  COM*;.  (18761  I.  v.  312 
The  Danes  put  the  irregular  English  levies  to  flight.  1887 
M.  MOKKIS  ClcavrhoHU  x.  (1888)  177  Some  new  levies  of 
horse. 

3.  Levy  in  mass  [F.  levee  en  masse]  :  a  levy  of 
all  the  able-bodied  men  in  a  country  or  district  for 
military  service. 

1807  Sol  THEY  Ksfiicllas  Lett.  (1808)  I.  179  The  levy  in 
mass,  the  telegraph,  and  the  income-tax  are  all  from  France. 
1830  W.  TAYLOR  Hist.  Sin-!:  Ceiiu.  1'oetry  III.  425  Kiirner 
. .  stimulated  the  levy-in-mass  of  the  nation. 

4.  In  some  public  schools :  A  meeting  called  for 
discussion  of  any  matter  relating  to  the  school. 

1857  HUGHES  Tom  Rrmvn  i.  viii,  A  levy  of  the  School  had 
been  held,  at  which  the  captain  of  the  School  had  got  up, 
and  after  premising  that  (etc.).  /*«/.,  A  levy  of  the  sixth 
had  been  held  on  the  subject,  /till.  I.  ix,  Holmes  called  a 
levy  of  his  house. 

5.  Comb.:    levy-money,    t  (a)    bounty-money 
paid  to  recruits ;  \f>\  contributions  called  for  from 
the  members  of  a  trade  or  benefit  society. 

1671  R.  MONTAGU  in  Biicctench  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.) 
I.  503  To  learn  at  what  rate  they  may  have  men,  both  as 
to  the  levy-money  and  the  constant  pay.  1702  LUTTRELL 
Brief  Kel.  (1857)  V.  134  That  there  be  allowed  for  levy 
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money  for  the  dragoons,  £12  for  man  and  horse.  1777 
Hist,  Eitr.  in  Ann,  Rcg.'jofi  An  unexpected  demand  made 
by  the  Landgrave  of  He^se  for  levy  money.  1894  ll''estm. 
Gaz.  16  July  2  '3 The.  .refusal  of  the  Federationists  to  share 
with  them  the  English  levy  money. 

Levy  (le'vi),  sb.*  local  U.S.  [Short  for  eleven 
pence  we  eleven-penny  bit.]  fa.  (Seequot.  1859.^ 
b.  *  The  sum  of  twelve  and  a  half  cents;  a  "  bit "  * 
{Cent.  Diet.}. 

1837-47  NKAL  Charcoal  S&.,  Crooked  Disciple  (1872)  204 
(Funk),  Give  us  a  tip's  worth  of  sheet  and  levy's  worth  of 
blanket.  1859  BARTLKTT  Diet.  Ainer.,  Levy, . .  In  ..  Penn 
sylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  the  Spanish  real,  .twelve 
and  a  half  cents.  Sometimes  called  an  elevenpenny  bit. 

Levy  (l^'vi),  v.  Forms  :  4,  6  leve,  (6  lewe),  5 
levee,  5-6levie,  6  7  leavie, -yve,levey,  5-  levy, 
[f.  LEVY  J/'.1  The  early  form  Uut  may  possibly  he 
monosyllabic,  and  in  that  case  would  be  a  different 
word  (cf.  LEAVE  z>.:j),  a.  F.  lever  to  raise,  levy,  from 
which  the  Eng.  vb.  levy  derives  most  of  its  senses.] 

1.  trans.  To  raise  (contributions,  taxes);  to  im 
pose  (an  assessment,  rate}  toll,  etc.\     Const.  "\of^    ' 
on,  upon. 

1388  Water/.  Arch,  in  ioM  Kefi.  Hist.  MSS.  Comw.  App.  | 
v.  292  If  the  Maire  . .  wil  not  leve  and  nreyse  ttie  said  \\s.  \ 
1494  FABYAN  Citron,  vi.  cxcviii.  204,  xl.  M.  li.  . .  was  k-uyed 
of  his  subiecte-;,  and  named..  Dane  Gelt.  1509-10  Act 
i  Hen.  VI II,  c.  19  Preamble^  Your  said  Oratour  . .  levyed 
severall  Fynes  of  all  the  foresaid  Manours.  1550  CHOWLKV 
Epigr.  1205  To  leauye  greate  fines,  or  to  ouer  the  rent.  1608 
Vestry  Bks.  (Surtees)  60  A  sesment  of  ijj.  the  pounde  shalbe 
leveyed  presently  through  this  parish.  1647  CLARENDON ///s/. 
Reb.  \\.  104  Ship-money  was  levied  with  the  same  severity,  ; 
and  the  same  rigour  used  in  ecclesiastical  courts,  a  1674 
—  Snrv.  Let'iath.  (1676)  170  That  he  hath  power  to  leavy  , 
mony.  a  1687  PETTY  Pol.  A  rith.  11690!  30  Hank  keepers  . . 
must  have  power  to  levy  upon  the  general,  what  they  happen 
to  loose  unto  particular  men.  1726  SWIFT  Gitllk'tr  i.  vi,  ; 
The  pension  ..  is  levied  by  the  emperor's  officers.  1786 
BUKKR  IV.  Hastings  Wks.  1842  II.  135  Levying  the  tribute 
of  the  whole  on  the  little  that  remained,  1828  D'lsKAKU 
Chas.  /,  II.  v.  129  [They]  declared,  that  these  rates  could 
no  longer  be  levied  without  a  grant  of  Parliament.  1832 
BABBACK  Earn.  Manttf.  xxx.  (ed.  3)  294  A  tine  should  be 
levied  on  the  delinquent.  1853  I>KONTK  I'HU'ttexiv,  A  sub 
scription  was  annually  levied  on  the  whole  school  for  the 
purchase  of  a  handsome  present.  i874GnKKN  Short  Hist. 
ii.  §  6. 90  No  toll  might  be  levied  from  tenants  of  the  Abbey- 
farms. 

f  b.  To  raise  (a  sum  of  money)  as  a  profit  or 
rent ;  to  collect  (the  amount  of)  a  debt ;  also,  to    , 
take  the  revenues  of   land).   Obs. 

1469  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  48  That  the  ferme  of  the  seid 
londys..go  to  myne  doughter  Margerye  tyll  the  sum  me  of 
x  marke  be  levyed  for  the  seid  Margerye.  1496  \V.  PASTON  : 
in  /'.  Lett.  III.  469  For  as  moche  as  . .  my  dettis  cannot  be 
redely  levied.  1523  Ln.  KKRNKRS  Froiss.  I.  xxix.  43  He  . . 
wolde  leuey  the  moyte  of  their  landes  to  his  owne  v>e.  1613 
Bury  Wills  (Camden'  162  My  - .  mynde  is  y[  he  enter  into 
the  said  tenemente  and  hould  the  same  vntill  owte  of  the 
revenewes  therof  he  shall  have  levyed  the  same.  1768 
BLACKSTONE  Comin.  III.  410  To  hold,  till  out  of  the  rents 
and  profits  thereof  the  debt  be  levied. 

c.  To  raise  (a  sum  of  money)  by  le^al  execution 
or  process.     Const,  on  (the  goods  of}.     Also,  7"o 
levy  execution  for  (a  specified  sum). 

£1506  Plumpton  Corr.  (Camden)  198  The  berer  shall  goe     i 
to  the  Sliereff  with  this  exigent,  &  have  from  him  a  warrant     , 
to  leve  the  sayd  money,  or  els  to  take  your  body.     1669-70 
MARVELLCVrr.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  308  [The  fine]  shall  be  levyd     j 
on  the  goods  of  any  one  or  more  persons  that  were  there.     I 
1795  WYTHE  Decis.  Virginia  13  By  directing  the  execution 
to  be  levied  for  £,  1,000. 

absol.  1885  Law  Times  LXXVIII.  389/2  An  execution 
creditor  . .  levied  on  their  goods  for  the  purpose  of  realising 
his  debt. 

d.  To  impose  (service)  upon  ;  to  require  (a  per 
son's)  attendance. 

[1611  BIBLE  i  Kings  ix.  21  Vpon  those  did  Solomon  leuie 
a  tribute  of  bond-seruice  vnto  this  day.]  1862  STANLEY  Jew. 
Ch.  (1877)  I.  x.  203  They  willingly  undertook  the  tributary 
service  which  was  levied  upon  them.  1871  B.  TAYLOR 
Faust  (1875)  I.  xxl.  179  Ho,  there !  my  friend !  I'll  levy 
thine  attendance. 

e.  U.S.  =CHARGEZ>.  18. 

1837  CALHOUN  Wks.  III.  36  Mr.  Madison,  under  the  im 
pression  that  these  papers  would  be  favorably  received  by 
the  Public  . .  had  levied  several  legacies  upon  them. 

2.  Law.  To  levy  a  fine  :  see  FINE  sb.  6  b.     (The 
expression  also  occurs  with  different  sense  :  see  i.) 

1483  Act  i  Rich.  Iff,  c.  7  §  i  Notes  and  Fines  levied  in 
the  King's  Courts  ..should  be  openly  and  solemnly  read. 
1642  Perkins'  Profit.  Bk.  iv.  §  256.  114  If  ..  either  of  them 
levie  a  fyne  unto  other  of  the  same  land.  1818  CRUISE 
Digest  (ed.  2)  I.  420  When  a  fine  was  levied  . .  the  estate 
was  in  the  cognizee  or  feoffee  . .  by  the  common  law.  Ibid. 
V.  67  If  the  fine  was  proved  to  have  been  duly  levied,  then 
the  party  who  refused  to  adhere  to  it  was  attached.  1844 
WILLIAMS  Real  Prop.  (1877)  55  She  was  also  prohibited 
from  levying  a  fine. 

b.  To  draw  up  (an  objection,  protest)  in  due 
form. 

1660  STILLINGFU  Iren.  i.  \.  (1662)  7  This  objection  will  be 
soon  leavied,  that  it  is  [etc.].  1868  SEVD  Bullion  82  He 
must  send  the  Bill  to  a  Notary  . .  who  then  levies  Protest 
in  due  form. 

1 3,  In  various  obsolete  senses  :  a.  To  set  up  (a 
fence,  weir,  etc.) ;  to  erect  (a  house) ;  =  AF.  lever, 
Law  Latin  levarc.  b.  To  plan  out  (ground),  c. 
To  weigh  (an  anchor\ 

a.  1495  Act  1 1  Hen.  VII,  c.  v,  Weares  and  other  Engynes 
for  fisshing  ther  made  levyed  fixed.  1513  in  Fowler  Hist. 


C.  C.  C.  (O.  H.  S.)  60  The  sayd  Master  and  Prior  of  St. 
Frideswith  hath  begunne  to  build  and  levie  one  house  for 
a  College.  1549  Act  3  <y  4  J:'<fw.  /'/,  c.  3  §  2  It  hapneth 
sometime,  that  some  Man .  .hath  made  or  levied  a  Ditch  or 
Hedge.  1619  UAI.TON  Country  Just.  I.  (1630)  135  The  new 
levying  or  inhancing  of  Weares  Mills  (etc.],  1741  VINK.K 
Abrtagm.  XVI.  23  Levying  of  a  (.loss  to  intercept  the 
Course  of  Fish. 

b.  1500-18  Ace.  Lonth  Steeple  in  Archxologia  X.  74 
Paid  to  William  'I  hoinas  and  William  Palmer,  levying  the 
ground  for  to  sett  the  broach  upon. 

C.  1648  GAUK  H\"st.  Imi.  xxi.  (1655)  195  We  levying  our 
anchor  went  on  to  Panama. 

4.  To  enlist  (aimed  inen\  enrol,  bring  into  the 
field  (soldiers,  an  army) ;  to  muster  the  available 
iorce  of 'a  district).     Also,  to  levy  up. 

c  1500  Me  I  mine  135  The  men  of  armes,  that  he  leuyed 
fro  the  garnysons.  1557  Act  4-^5  I'hil.  fy  Mary  c.  3  §  i 
To  muster  their  Ma1"8  People  .,  and  to  levie  a  nomber 
of  them  for  the  Service  of  their  Ma1'18.  a  1586  SIMM  Y 
Arcadia  v.  (1629)  447  With  sufficient  authorities  to  li-aiiie 
forces.  1614  RAI.FKIH  Hist.  World  in.  (1634)  63  This  w;n 
the  last  Fight  of  that  huge  Army  k-avied  against  Greece. 
1649  H.  GLTHKV  Man.  (1702)  45  The  General  and  his 
Council  appointed  the  F.arl  of  Moniross  . .  lo  levy  Fife, 
Strathern,  Angus,  and  Merne.  1671  L.  Am-isos  //'.  />'«>•- 
bary  40  A  small  Cavila,  not  able  to  levy  above  500  in  all. 
1761-2  Hi'MK  Hist.  Eng.  (1806)  IV.  Ixiv.  745  An  army  of 
twelve  thousand  men  was  suddenly  levied.  1797  Wi-.r  MM;- 
TON  in  Gur\v.  Desfi.  (1837)  I.  17  Tippoo  Sultaun  suffered 
the  military  force  which  they  had  le\icd..to  land  in  his 
country.  1843  H.  GAM.M  Feigned  j>rs.  n  Men  apprehen 
sive  of  being  levied,  or  actually  levied,  or  forced  into  the 
military  or  naval  services. 

fig~  *599  MiiU'i.i.KiN  £  ROWLF.Y  Old  Law  iv.  ii,  Why 
should  nature  have  that  power  in  me  To  leavy  up  a  thousand 
bleeding  sorrowes.  1705  J.  PHILITS  Ulcithcim  176  As  when 
two  adverse  winds,  . .  Fngage  with  hurt  id  shock, . .  Levying 
their  equal  force  with  utmost  rage. 

5.  To  undertake,  commence,  make  (war).  Const. 
against,  on,  upon. 

Johnson  says  :  'This  sense,  though  Milton's,  seems  im 
proper  ',  presumably  because  there  is  no  similar  use  of  F. 
lever  \  _but  it  is  a  natural  development  from  sense  4. 

1471  in  W'arkwortJis  Citron.  (Camd.)  57  To  levee  werre 
ayenst  him.  1543-4  Art  3S  Hen.  /'///,  c.  i2Thckynse.  is 
forced,  .to  leuy  warre,  and  to  prosecute  his  salde  enneink-s. 
'!  1659  /V/v.  I)t-7'i>tiMi$  in  Gcntl.  Calling  (1679)  160  So  le\  v- 
ing  War  against  Thee  with  thine  own  Treasure.  IOO^MILTON 
/'./,.  xi.  219  The  Syrian  King  ..  Assassin-like  had  lt\ied 
\Varr,  \Varr  unproclam'd.  a.  i7zo  SHEFFIELD  ;  l)k.  Buckhm.) 
//  ks.  1.1753)  II.  in  A  nicer  design  of  deposition,  imprison 
ment,  or  levying  war,  are  not  within  the  bare  words  of 
this  law.  1761  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  I.  xi.  238  They  . .  then 
proceeded  without  further  ceremony  to  levy  war  upon  the 
king.  1789  Constitution  U.S.  iii.  §  3  Treason  against  the 
United  States  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against 
them.  1814  GARY  Dante^  Par,  xxvii.  47  [Those]  that  do 
levy  war  On  the  baptized.  1855  Mn.MAM  Lett.  Chr.  vn.  vi. 
11864)  IV-  2u2  Crusades  will  hereafter  be  levied  against 
those  who  dared  impiously  to  [etc.]. 

1 6.  To  raise,  discontinue  (a  siege) ;  to  break  up 
(a  camp).  Obs. 

1542  Si  VMOL-R  in  Sf.  Papers  Hen.  1  'Iff,  IX.  201  The  segge 
heynge  lewed  from  beforre  the  towns  of  Pest  the  7tb  day  of 
October.  '1548  Knw.  VI  Jrnl.  in  Lit.  Kent.  (Roxb.)  II.  223 
The  sieg  being  levied  th'erle  of  Shrewsbury  entred  it.  1579 
FKNTON  Gnicciard.  (1618)  256  There  was  made  no  more 
doubt  to  leuie  the  Campe.  1588  Exhort,  to  Faitltf.  Snbj.  in 
Harl.  Jl/Jsc.  (Malh.)  11.  102  Porcenna  ..  forthwith  levied 
the  siege.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxxvi.  x.  925  Albeit  hee 
saw  that  the  siege  was  levied.,  yet  [etc.].  1628  HOBBKS 
TImcyd.  (1629)  74  They  sent  Ambassadours  againe  to  Athens 
commanding  them  to  leuy  the  Siege  from  before  Potidaa. 

*\\  7.  Wrongly  used  for  LEVEL  v. 

1618  HRKTON  Court  $•  Country  (Grosart)  6/1  Winking  with 
one  eye,  as  though  hee  were  leuying  at  a  Woodcocke. 
171634  RANDOLPH  De  Histrice  2  Poems  (1638)  26  Fam'd 
Stymphall,  I  have  heard,  thy  birds  in  flight  Shoot  showers 
of  arrowes  forth  all  levied  right. 

Hence  Le-vied  ///.  a. 

1768  HUME  Ess.  xxxiii.  243  How  distinguish  the  new  from 
the  old  levied  soldiers?  1819  R.  CHAPMAN  Lije  Jus.  /',  160 
They  are  only  new  levied  men,  and  undisciplined.  1837 
W.  IRVING  Capt.  Bonnevillc  III.  105  A  new  levied  band  of 
hunters  and  trappers. 

Levy,  obs.  form  of  LEAVY  a.,  LEVEE*  and  2. 

Levying  (le*vi|irj),  vhl.  sb.  [f.  LEVY  v.  +  -ING1.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  LEVY  in  its  various  senses. 

1496-7  Act  12  Hen.  VII,  c.  12  §  5  Then  the  levyeng  and 
payment  of  the  seid  xvme.. [shall  be]  put  in  suspence.  ?  1548 
KDW.  VI  Jrnl.  In  Lit.  Rcm.  (Roxb.)  II.  223  [Thei]  levied 
their  siege,  in  the  month  of  September;  in  the  levieng  of 
wich  ther  cam  [etc.].  1587  Q.  ELIZ.  in  Bncclench  MSS. 
(Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  225  That  ye  do  assist  the  said  Cap 
tains  in  the  levying  of  their  bands.  1712  PRIDEAUX  Direc. 
Ch. -wardens  (ed.  4)  51  The  levying  and  disposing  of  them 
[the  Rates].  1769  BLACKSTONE  Comin.  IV.  82  To  resist  the 
king's  forces  by  defending  a  castle  against  them,  is  a  levying 
of  war.  1815  ELPHISSTONE  Ace.  Canlntl  (1842)  I.  229  The 
levying  fixed  proportions  of  troops  or  money,  or  both,  from 
each  tribe.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  IV.  160  The  levying 
or  suffering  any  such  fines  or  recoveries.  1828-40  TYTLER 
Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  I.  222  Opponents  to  the  regular  levying  of 
the  tithes. 

tb.  gerundially  with  omission  of  prep. 

1642  Roy.  Comm.  \nBucclcuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.) 
I.  527  There  are  now  at  or  near.. London  great  forces  levy 
ing  and  moneys  raising. 

Levyled,  obs.  form  of  LEVELLED. 

Levyne  (le'vin).  A/in,  [named  by  Brewster, 
1825,  after  Prof.  Armand  Levy.]  A  silicate  of 
aluminum  and  calcium,  found  in  colourless  or 
slightly  tinted  tabular  crystals. 

1825  Edin.  Jml.  Scz.  II.  334, 1  propose  to  distinguish  this 
species  by  the  name  of  Levyne.  1831  BREWSTER  Optics 


xvii,  148  Levyne.     1843  J.  E.  PORTLOCK  GeoL  219  Levyne 
of  the  ordinary  form  of  crystals,  at  Magilligan  Carnowry. 

Levyne,  variant  of  LEWYN  O/>s.,  a  kind  of  linen. 

Levynge,  obs.  form  of  LIVING. 

Levynite  \le-vinait).  Min.  [f.  LEVYNK  +  -ITE.] 
=  LKVYNE. 

1868  DANA  Min.  431  Levynite  occurs  in  crystals,  usually 
tabular.  1894  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sci.  XLVIII.  188  For  the  first 
group.. we  have  thomsonite . .  levynite,  ginelinite. 

Levys,  obs.  ]»t.  of  LEAK. 

tLew,^.l   Sc.  Ol>s.    Also(//.)leois.     [perh. 
a  sing,  inferred  from  lewis  (a.  F.  loins    treated  as 
,    a  plural.]     The  name  of  a  French  gold  coin  for 
merly  current  in  Scotland  ;  ?  the  louis  d'or  (Jam.). 
1467  Sc.  Acts  J<is.  Ill  (1814)  II.  88/2  That  ..  J>e  Ingliss 
noble,  henry,  ande  Kduarde  wl  be  ross,  (>e  franche  crowne, 
\    |»e    salute    [>e   lewe   and    }e    Ridnr   sail   haif  courss  in  ^is 
;     rc-ahne    [etc.].     1488    in    Inv,    R.    M'ardr.    (1815)    13    Four 
hundreth  tuciiti  iS;  \iii  Lewis  of  gold.     1497  in  Ld.  Treas. 
AIT.  Scofl.  1.  314  Thre  Harj  nobles,  and  tua  leois. 
Ii6W  (li//j  I/'),  a^  and  sb-"     Now  dial.     Forms  : 
i    sejhleow,   2-7  lewe,   5,   (9)  lue,  8-9  loo(e, 
4      lew.     [OK.  *hUotif  (imjtlied  in  htioive  adv.), 
ge/tttow  (cf.  itnhtiow  ;   nil  three  occur  only  once) 
—  OX.  hlyr  warm,  mild. 

The  relation  of  tin's  word  to  the  synonymous  OHO.  I'to 
(MHO. /(i,  /</«'-,  O.  Ian)  is  ob.scure;   no  cognates  outsid« 
•     Tent,  are  known.] 

A.,  adj.  1.  fa.  \Varm;  sunny  (in  CM),  b. 
Lukewarm,  tepid. 

|<  1000  .Yu.r.  Ltechd.   II.  280  ponne  ..  ^ereste  him  swiSe 
wcl  liliitjwe  \>azr  &L  wearme  gleda  bere  man   Relome  inn.J 
|    c  1000    iii     Cockayne    Nnrr.     Angl.    Conscript.    (1861)    23 
Ond  5a  on  ^ehluvran    dene    and    on    wcarmran  we    ?>ewi- 
codon.      ^1300  Ha~'tlok  498  [He]  \Viilidrou  the  knif,  that 
,     was     lewe    Of    the    sell    children     blod.        Jl>id.    2921     pc 
|    sunne,  bi'ith  and  lewe.      1382  WYCI.IK  A'*?',  iii.  16  For  thou 
1     art    lew    [Vulg.    tt'/>idus},    and    nether    coold,    nether  hoot. 
?ri390  Fi'i-iii  of  Cnry  in   Wurner  Antiy.    Citlin.    19   Take 
calwar  sanion,    and   seetli   it   in    lewe   water,     c  1420  Liber 
;     Cocornm  (1862)  33  lioyle  bit.  .And  kele  bit,  that  lie  be   but 
lue.     1688  K.  HOI.MK  Armoury  in.  333/1  A  Scimining  Di*,h 
..is    to   scum   the   Cream   of  the    Lew    Milk   to  Churn   for 
llutter.     1881  /,t'/«.v.Vr  Gloss.,  f.t'-v  and   /,<  7c-:tv/?v«,  luke 
warm.      Mod.   Sc,    (II  Vj/.i   The   water   is   c^uite   loo.      (In 
eastcni  Sc.  the  current  word  is  I,i-;w-\\  AKM.} 

2.   Shelteic-d  Irom  the  wind. 

1674  [see  LKK  «.],  1735-6  1'KcnE  I\enticisins  (E.  D.  P.\ 
/.c;.',  sheltered;  an  liou^e  is  said  'to  lye  lew',  i.e.  the 
bouse  lies  snug  under  the  wind.  1844  W.  UAKNI  s  roems 
K itr.  Life  225  Milch  cows  in  earners  dry  an'  lew.  1871 
^V.  CUKV  Lett,  ff  Jrnls.  11897)  278  The  bit  of  brick  wall 
gives  me  a  very  leu  corner  facing  the  ea>t. 

B.  sb. 

1.  Warmth,  heat.   Ob:,  cxc.  Sc. 

1591  SYL\  l.^TKU  l)n  llartas  I.  iv.  656  To  th'  end  .1  fruitful! 
lew  [orig.  chalenr\  May  every  Cliinat  in  his  time  renew. 
1633  GKRARD  /'tiff.  Dcscr.  Siinieract  11900)  n  I.ockonibe. 
So  called  I  should  rather  deeine  from  the  lowe  situation  or 
1  I.ucomlje  from  the  warmnes.  which  wee  yett  call  Lewe. 
1824  M.U.IAGGART  (ttilttri'id.  I'.ncycl.  s.v.,  Stacks  of  corn  are 
said  to  take  a  '  lew  ',  when  they  heat. 

2.  Shelter.    See  liouse-lew,  OK.  liiishttow  ^  HOUSE 
sb.^  23),  and  LEE  sb. '  i,  I  b. 

Lew,  a.-  dial.  [Of  obscure  origin  ;  cf.  OE. 
£«/(W«/'debilitatiim'  (^Elfric  Kxod.  xxii.  10  LauJ 
.MS. ;  Grein  conjectured  tfl(fed\  also  -Isette  in 
limlseweo  lame  in  a  limb,  titusa  '  inopia.']  Weak. 
Also,  of  a  leaden  or  pale  colour  ;  pale,  wan. 

c  1325  Old  Age  in  AY/.  Ant.  II.  211   Mi  bodi  wexit  lewe 

[gloss  debili\.    1611  COH;K.,  DecOnlonr£t,  .pale,  bleake,  wan, 

lew.     Ibid.,  Lit'ide,   wan,   lew,   bleake,  pale,  of  .1  leaden, 

earthie,  or  dead  colour.     1882  Lancasli.  Gloss.,  Liew,  thin, 

i    poor,  diluted. 

Lew.  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  7  lue,  9  loo(e. 
[OE.  hllewan,  f.  hlt'ow  LEW  a.  Cf.  OX.  hlyja  to 
cover,  shelter,  make  warm.] 

1.  a.  trans.  To  make  warm  or  tepid,     f  b.  intr. 
To  become  warm.   Obs. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  51  pa^re  sunnan  hxto  }>e  J>as  eor^an 
hlywe|>  \MS,  hlj'pe|>].  a  1400-50  Alt'.raiuier  4374  All  J>e 
land  with  his  leme  lewis  &  cteres.  1808  JAMIKSON,  To  Lew, 
to  warm  any  thing  moderately  ;  usually  applied  to  liquids; 
leaved,  warmed,  made  tepid. 

2.  To  shelter. 

1664  EVELYN  Sylva  101  This  done,  provide  a  Screene.  .to 
keep  off  the  wind;  ..  so  as  to  be  easily  remov'd  as  need 
shall  require  for  the  luing  of  your  pit.  1887  Kentish  doss. 
s.v.,  Those  trees  will  lew  the  house  when  they're  up-grown. 

t  Lew,  int.  Obs.     Lo  !  behold ! 

c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  iii.  507  Hence  hot  a  litill,  she 
commys,  lew,  lew  ! 

Lew,  dial,  form  of  LEE  rf.l ;  variant  of  LUE  v. 

Lewan(e,  variant  of  LEWYN  Obs. 

Lewce,  obs.  form  of  LOOSE. 

Lewd  (lizJd),  a.  Forms :  a.  1-2  leewede, 
l&wde,  (2  ilewede,  ileawede),  2-3  leawede, 
leawde,  2-6  lewed(e,  3  tewed,  (Onn.  leewedd), 
leouwede,  lojede,  3-5  leuid,  3-7  leude,  3-8 
leud,  4  lewet,  (? lowed),  4-5  lewid(e,  lewyd, 
leewid,  (louwed(e),  ?lood,  5-7  leaud(e,  6 
leawde,  Sc.  lewit,  6-7  lude,  4-7  lewde,  4-  lewd. 
0.  (chiefly  north,  and  .5V.)  2-5  lawed,  3-4  laued, 
laud,  3-6  lawid(e,  4  lawyt,  4-6  lawd(e,  4-6  (9 
arch.}  lawit.  [OE.  litwede,  of  difficult  etymology. 

The  sense  suggests  formation  on  Rom.  *laigo  :-eccI.  L. 
lilicus  (see  LAY  a.)  with  suffix  -edc  -ED  '2 ;  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  the  phonological  possibility  of  this.  The  attempt 


LEWD. 


to  trace  the  word  to  a  late  L.  type  *liiicatus  (n 
is  still  more  open  to  objection.  It  has  been  proposed 
to  obviate  the  phonetic  difficulties  by  assuming  influence 
from  the  vb.  Ixwan  to  betray ;  but  the  sense  is  too  remote, 
and  /if'i'fdf  is  not  participial  in  form.] 

•f- 1.  Lay,  not  in  holy  orders,  not  clerical.  Also 
absol.  Obs. 

f  890  tr.  Bvda's  Hist.  \.  xii[i].  (1890)  428  para  manna  sum 
W2es  . .  bescoren  preost,  sum  wes  la.-wde  [7-.r.  larwede],  sum 
wa:s  wifmon.  Ibid,  xiiUiJ.  436  Sum  war  inn  ktwdnm  hade 
[L.  rt'r  in  laico  habitu\.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  131  Ihndede 
men  he  ntaMnS  wel  to  lerene  ilewede  men.  lhadede  and 
lewede  feier  lif  and  clene  to  leden.  c  1290  Bekct  574  in 
.V.  Eng.  Leg.  L  123  ^if  bi-twene  tweie  lewede  men  were 
ani  striuingue,  Opur  bi-tuene  a  lewed  man  and  a  clerk. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  26143  If  b-ju  mai  no  preist  to  wine,  bus 
scau  a  leud  [Fair/,  lawed]  man  bi  sine.  13  . .  Minor  Poems 
/r.  ^ernon  MS.  269  Hit  wol  a-vayle  bobe  Tewed  and  clerk. 
1382  WVCLIF  i  Sii»i.  xxi.  4,  I  haue  not  leeuyd  loouys 
(Vulg.  laicos pancs\  at  hoond,  but  oonli  hooli  breed,  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Prol.  502  For  if  a  preest  be  foul,  on  whom  we 
truste  No  wonder  is  a  lewed  man  to  ruste.  c  1400  MAUNDEV. 
(Roxb.)  xiii.  60  |>ai  hafe  baire  crownes  schauen,  be  clerkes 
rownde  and  be  lawed  men  foure  cornerd.  1530  LYNDESAY 
Test.  Papyngo  iocs  Lawit  men  hes,  now,  religious  men  in 
curis.  1553  HKCOX  R  cliques  of  Rome  (1563)  246*  Al  thoe 
bene  accursed  that  purchaser)  wriites  or  letters  of  any  leude 
court  e.  1819  W.  TESNANT  Papistry  Storm' d  (18271212  The 
hail  o'  them,  by  lawit  fists.  Were  haurl'd  and  howkit  frae 
their  kists. 

t  b.  Lewd 'frere -,  a  lay-brother.     Obs. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (iSSo)  41  Late  lewid  freris  seie  four  £ 
twenti  pater  nostris  for  matynes.  (  1425  St.  KHz.  ofSpalbech 
in  Anglia  VIII.  116/30  Wee. .made  hyrn  a  conuers,  ^at  is 
to  seye,  a  lewde  frere.  c  1483  CAXTON  Dialogue*  vii.  24 
Bogarst  lewd  freris.  1530  PALSGR.  239/1  Leude  frere,  Iwr- 
ditan. 

f  2.  Unlearned,  unlettered,  untaught.     Obs. 

a  1225  Juliana  2  Alle  lewede  [v.r.  leawede]  men  bat  under- 
stonden  ne  mahen  latines  ledene.  a  1300  CftrsorAf.  249  To 
laud  and  Inglisman  i  spell  bat  imderstandesbat  it  ell.  r  1325 
Poem  temp.  Kd\v.  11  (Percy)  xix,  Then  is  a  lewed  priest 
No  better  than  a  jay.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  i.  125  Lereb 
hit  |»is  lewed  men  for  lettrede  hit  knoweb.  (1430  Art  of 
Xomhryng  (E.  K.  T.  S.)  3  This  boke  is  called  be  boke  of 
algorym,  or  Augrym  after  lewder  vse.  c  1460  Totvuclfy 
Myst.  vii.  143  lioth  tolawd  man  and  to  dark.  1513  DOUGLAS 
sEneis  Pref.  412,  I  say  nocht  this  of  Chaucer  for  offence  Hot 
till  excuse  my  lawit  insuffiiience.  1536  BKLLENDEH  Cron. 
Scot.  (1821)  I.  224,  I  have  maid  this  translation  mair  for 
pleseir  of  lawit  men,  than  any  vane  curius  clerkis.  1589 
PUTTENHAM  En  if.  Poesie  I.  i.  (Arb. »  21  Making. .the  poo  re 
man  rich,  the  lewd  well  learned,  the  coward  couragious. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  31  Much  adoe  there  is  here,  and 
great  debate  betweene  learned  men  ;  and  contrariwise  those 
of  the  leaud  and  ignorant  multitude. 

fb.  absol.,  esp.  in  the  phrases  learned  (or  hred) 
and  lewed,  lewed  and  clerks.     Obs. 

c  taoo  OKMIN  967  And  mikell  hellpe  to  )>e  follc,  to  Ireredd 
&  to  Ixwedd.  c  1205  LAY.  31830  Quelen  ba  lareden,  quelen 
ba  leouweden.  c  1320  Sir  Benes  4020  (MS.  A.)  5on?  an^ 
tide,  lewed  and  lered.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  4424  And  for  the 
case  is  vnknowen  be  course  to  J?e  lewd.  Here  sumwhnt 
I  say.  c  1470  HARPING  Chron.  CCXLI.  vi.Thei  bee  as  manly, 
learned  and  lewed,  As  any  fulke.  1529  MORE  Dyaloge 
in.  Wks.  224/2  The  Jews  bee  not  letted  to  reade  theyr 
law  bothe  learned  &  lewde.  a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholem.  i. 
(Arb.)  45  This,  lewde  and  learned,  by  common  experience, 
know  to  be  most  trewe. 

fc.  Of  speech  anj  the  like:  Rude,  artless. 

r  1425  LYDG.  A ssemlly  of  Gods  403  Othyr  mynstrall  had 
they  none,  safe  Pan  gan  to  carpe  ( )f  by-,  lewJe  bagpype. 
1513  DOUGLAS  SEncis  I.  Prol.  21  With  bad  harsk  speche 
and  lewit  barbour  tong.  1560  ROLLANU  Crt.  I'enus  Pto\. 
526  For  commoun  folk  will  call  the  [this  book]  lawit  and 
Hdder. 

1 3.  Belonging  to  the  lower  orders;  common, 
low,  vulgar,  '  base '.  Obs.  (In  the  latest  quot. 
used  arch,  with  allusion  to  sense  7.) 

c  1380  WVCLIF  Serni.  Set.  Wks.  I.  40  Sum  tyme  weren 
mounkes  lewede  men,  as  seintis  in  Jerusalem.  1-1386 
CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  p  408  (Harl.  MS.)  J>e  secounde  is  to 
chese  be  lewedest  [other  MSS.  lowest,  loweste]  place  ouer 
al.  (  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  568  He  loueb  . .  lowynge  of  lewed 
men  in  Lentenes  tyme.  c  1470  HENRY  Wai/ace  xr.  266 
Rewid  in  his  mynd  at  it  was  hapnyt  sa,  Sa  lewd  a  deid  to 
lat  him  wndyrta.  1548  W.  PATTEN  Exped.  Scot.  H  ij  b, 
Howbeit  hereby  I  cannot  count  ony  lost  whear  but  a 
fewe  leude  souldiers  ran  rashely  out  of  array  without 
standard  or  Captayn.  1552  LVNDESAY  Mtmarche  5339 
Rychtso  the  sterris  thay  do  compare  To  the  lawd  com 
mon  populare.  1598  UAKKET  Theor.  Warres  n.  i.  25 
Many  men  ..shall  you  see  in  a  lewd  Ale  house.  1612 
DAVIES  Why  Ireland,  etc.  (1787)  173  The  march-law,  which 
in  the  statutes  of  Kilkenny,  is  said  to  be  no  law,  but  a 
lewd  custom.  1640  YOKKE  Union  Hon.  252  Robert  Rid- 
desdale,  Capta'me  of  the  lewd  people  in  Northamptonshire. 
[1796  I!UHKK  Regie.  Peace  i.  Wks.  VIII.  179  A  lewd  tavern 
for  the  revels  and  debauches  of  banditti,  assassin^  bravos, 
smugglers,  and  their  more  desperate  paramours.] 

•f-4.  Ignorant  (implying  a  reproach) ;  foolish, 
unskilful,  bungling  ;  ill-bred,  ill-mannered.  Obs. 

(1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  409  pis  is  be  lewidersie  fend  is 
skile  bat  euere  cam  out  of  his  leesingis.  £1386  CHAUCER 
Aferch.  T,  1031  Ye  men  shul  been  as  lewed  as  gees,  a  1420 
HOCCI.EVE  I)?  Reg.  Princ.  3864,  I  am  as  lewed  and  dulle 
as  is  an  asse.  c  1440  Cesta  Rom.  viii.  21  (Harl.  MS.)  {>es 
too  kny)tis  . .  be  wise  kny^t  and  be  lewde.  c  1449  PECOCK 
Repr.  v.  ii.  488  A  lewder  and  febler  skile  or  argument  can 
noman  make.  1509  BAKCLAY  Shyp  of  Folys  (1874)  I.  60 
Alas  the  Shepherd  is  lewder  than  the  shepe.  15*2  World 
<V  Child  (Roxb.  Club)  C  ij  b,  Ye,  I  praye  the,  leue  thy  lewde 
claterynge.  a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholem.  i.  (Arb.)  18  The  small 
discretion  of  many  leude  Scholemasters.  1570  Homilies  u. 
Agst.  Wilful  Rebell.  iv.  (1859)  581  Not  those  wounds  which 
are  piinted  in  a  clout  by  some  lewd  painter.  1603  KNOLLFS 

"  '.  Turks  \i6zi)  961  Amurath  ..rated  them  all  exceed- 
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ingly,  reproving  their  lewd  counsell.  1620  J.  WILKINSON 
Coroners  fy  Sheriffs  75  A  lewd  or  an  ignorant  undersherif 
may  both  undoe  his  high  Shenfeand  himselfe.  a  1639  MAK- 
MION  Antiquary  11,  i.  11641)  I)  i  l>,  I  might  have  ..  gone  on 
In  the  lewd  way  of  loving  you.  1710  PHILIPS  1'astorals  it. 
73  A  lewd  Desire  strange  Lands  and  Swains  to  know. 

t  5.  Of  persons,  their  actions,  etc. :  Bad,  vile,  evil, 
wicked,  base;  unprincipled, ill-conditioned;  good- 
for-nothing,  worthless,  'naughty'.  Obs. 

c  1386  CIIAUCKR  Mtinciple's  T.  80  Tat  lewedeste  wolf  bat 
she  may  fynde  Or  leest  of  reputacion.  1413  Piigr.  Smvle 
(Caxton  1483)  in.  viii.  55  Al  be  hit  that  for  somtyme 
theyr  lewd  lyf  displesid  to  them  selutn.  c  1481  K. 
PASTON  in  P,  Lett.  III.  279  Ple^e  zow  ..  to  forgeve  me, 
and  also  my  wyffe  of  owr  leude  offence  that  we  have  not 
don  ower  dute.  1538  STARKEY  England  \,  iv.  139  Every 
lude  felow,  now-a-days,  and  Sdul  lubbur,  that  can  other 
rede  or  syn<r,  niakyth  hymselfe  prest.  1569  GOLDISG  Hcm- 
inges  Post.  Ded.  2  The  Scripture  accounted  him  a  U-aude 
servant,  that  hidde  his  Talent  in  the  ground.  1581  SAVH.B 
Tacitus,  Hist.  i.  Ixxxiii,  (1591)  46  A  state  gotten  by  lewde 
meanes  [L.  scelere  gu&situm]  carmot  be  ictayned.  a  1607 
MARKHAM  in  To^selCs  Four'/.  leasts  415  If  the  Smith  that 
driueth  such  a  naile  be  so  lewd,  a*  he  \.\\  not  looke  vnto  it 
before  the  horse  depart.  1611  UIBLE  Acts  xvii.  5  Certaine 
lewd  fellowes  [Gr.  arSpa?  isovitpQv^}  of  the  baser  sort.  1633 
T.  STAFFORD  Pac.  Hib.  i.  viii.  58  Dermond  O'Conner  hath  I 
played  a  lewd  part  amongst  us  heere.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  iv.  | 
193  So  since  into  his  Church  lewd  Hirelings  climbe.  1698 
FKVER  Ace.  E.  India  ff  P,  169  To  desist  from  his  lewd  Com  ses  i 
of  Robbing  and  Stealing.  1709  J.  JOHNSON  Clergy  in.  I'ade  I 
Al.  u.  p.  c,  So  the  lewd  boy  when  he  had  set  his  mother's 
house  on  fire  because  she  had  corrected  him.  .cried  out  [etc.]. 
[1819  SOUTHEY  Sir  T.  Mi>re(i8$i)  1.97  If  not  ashamed  to  beg, 
too  lewd  to  work,  and  ready  for  any  kind  of  mischief.] 

t  6.  Of  things  :   Bad,  worthless,  poor,  sorry. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  i.  163  Chastite  without  en  Charite.. 
Is  as  lewed  as  a  Laumpe  bat  no  liht  is  lime  c  1430  Lvi>c. 
Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  115  Hys  merthys  wer  but  lewed, 
He  was  so  sore  dred  of  dethe.  1462  Past  on  Lett.  II.  107 
He  hathe  here  of  Aver  eye*  xxiiij.  tune  wyn,  whereof  at  the 
long  wey  he  shal  make  the  seyd  Averey  a  lewd  rtkenyng. 
1575  CHUKCHYARD  Chi/>/>cs  (1817)  107  For  this  assault,  lewd 
ladders,  vile  and  nought  The  souldiours  had,  which  were 
to  shone  God  wot.  1581  T.  HOWELL  Denises  (18791  245  ^e 
lewde  is  he  on  whom  lewde  luck  doth  light.  1596  SHAKS. 
Tarn.  Shr.  iv.  iii.  65  A  V'eluet  dish  :  Fie,  fie,  'tis  lewd  and 
filthy.  1618  FLF.TCHKR  Loyal  Sub j.  HI.  iii,  I  love  thy  face 
..Tis  a  lewd  one,  So  truely  ill  Art  cannot  mend  it.  1678 
Mits.  I'F.H.M  Sir  Patient  Fancy  i.  i,  Then,  Madam,  I  write 
the  lewdest  hand.  169*  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Josephu$%  Antiq. 
i.  xvi.  (1733)  2i  His  way  lay  through  Macedonia  ..which  .. 
is  a  lewd  and  incommodious  Passage  for  Travellers. 

7.  [Developed  from  5.]  Lascivious,  unchaste. 
(The  surviving  sense.) 

c  1386  CHATCKR  Miller's  Prol.  37  Lat  be  thy  lewed  dronken 
harlotrye.  c  1430  Freemasonry  620  In  holy  churche  lef  1 
nyse  wordes  Of  lewed  speche,  and  fowle  wordes.  1551  i 
ROBINSON  tr.  Mores  Utop.  II.  vi.  (1895)  195  The  peruerse 
and  malicious  flickering^  inticementes  of  lewde  and  vn- 
honeste  desyres.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  ill.  vii.  72  He  is 
not  lulling  on  a  lewd  Loue-Hed.  i6oa  WARNER  Alt'.  F.ng. 
x.  lix.  (16121  259  Lewde  Aininon,  thou  didst  lust  in  deede, 
and  then  thy  Rape  reject.  1634  MILTON  Counts  465  When 
lust  ..  by  leud  and  lavish  act  of  sin  Lets  in  defilement  to 
the  inward  parts.  1682  BuRHET  Rights  Primes  v.  176 
lieing  a  lewd  and  vicious  Prince,  who  had  delivered  him 
self  up  to  his  pleasures.  171*  AHBUTHNOT  John  Bull 
iv.  i,  He  had  been  seen  in  the  company  of  lewd  women. 
1759  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  38  F  12  The  lewd  inflarrfe  the  lewd. 
1838  LvTTON  Leila  \.  iv,  Their  harlot  songs,  and  their  dances 
of  lewd  delight.  1871  R.  ELLIS  tr.  Catullus  Ixiv.  147  If 
once  lewd  pleasure  attain  unruly  possession.  1883  OuilM 
//  'and a.  I.  296  A  singer  of  lewd  songs. 

•'  Jiewclhecle.  Obs.  rare~l.  In  5  lewidheed. 
[See  -iiKAD,  HKDE  2.]  Ignorance  ;  =  LKWDNESS  r. 

1401  Pol.  Poems  (Rollsl  II.  75  A,  Iakt  mafey,  me  mer- 
veilith  moche  of  thin  lewidheed. 

Lewdly  ;li«xlli),  adv.    [f.  LEWD  a.  +-LY-.] 

fl.  In  unlearned  fashion;  ignorantly  ;  foolishly. 

£1380  WVCLIF  H'tfs.  (1880)  289*Her-to  bei  leggen  but 
lewydly  goddis  lawe.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Sec.  Nun's  7*.  430 
\'e  han  bigonne  your  question  folily  -.;  ye  axed  lewedly. 
i  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  in.  xix.  415  And  so  thilk  opinioun  . . 
was  take  chiUleli  and  k-widli.  1477  NOKTON  Ord.  Alih.  ii. 
in  Ashm.  (1652)  28  Theie  lewdly  beleeve  every  Conclusion. 

*t"  2.  \Yickedly,  evilly,  vilely,  mischievously. 

138*  WYCI.IF  2  Mace.  ix.  2  Antiochus  after  the  fli^t  loodly 
[1388  viliche;  Vulg.  tiirpitt'r}  turnyde  a^ein.  1501  POK.I.AS 
Pit  I.  Hon.  i.  149  Our  wit  aboundit  and  vslt  was  lewdlie. 
1561  T.  NORTON  Call1  ins  lust.  iv.  27  In  this  they  most 
lewdly  corrupte  the  olde  institution.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen. 
! '/,  u.  i.  167  A  sort  of  naught ie  persons,  lewdly  bent.  1596 
SI-ENSER  State  Ircl.  Wks.  (Globe)  675  2,  I  ihinke  they  are 
most  lewdly  abused.  1600  HOLLAND  Lhy  \.  xlix.  34  Fearing 
. .  that  he  had  given  an  ill  precedent  for  other-;,  to  take  van 
tage  against  himselfe,  attaining  to  the  crown  soleaudly.  1653 
H.  COG  AN  tr.  Pinlo's  Trav.  iv.  9  The  goods  you  have  so 
lewdly  gotten  by  your  wicked  and  cunning  devices.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  182  Thy  self  not  fice,  but  to  thy  self 
enthrall'd  ;  Yet  leudly  dar'st  our  ministring  upbraid. 

f3.  Badly,  poorly,  ill.  To  think  lewdly  of,  to 
have  a  poor  opinion  of.  Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Manciple's  Prol.  59  Bycause  drynke  hath 
dominacion  Vpon  this  man,  . .  I  tiowe  he  lewedly  wolde 
telle  his  tale.  1596  SI-ENSF.K  State  Ircl.  Wks.  t(llobe)  621/1 
Those  sayd  gentellmens  children,  l>eing  thus  in  the  ward  of 
those  Lordes,  are  ..  therby  brought  up  lewdly,  and  Irish- 
like.  167*  DRYDEN  Assignation  I.  i,  For  his  Violin,  it 
so,'.ieaks  so  lewdly,  that  Sir  Tibert  in  the  gutter  mistakes 
him  for  his  Mistriss.  1678  MHS.  BEHN  Sir  Patient  Fancy 
n.  i,  I'll  make  such  aukward  love  as  shall  persuade  her  .. 
to  think  most  lewdly  of  my  parts. 

4.   Lasciviously. 

1608  SHAKS.  Per.  iv.  ii.  156  As  my  giuing  out  her  beautie 
stirs  vp  the  lewdly  enclined.  1621  Q CARLES  Esther 
v.  E  3  b,  Each  Virgin  keeper  her  turne,  and  all  the  night 
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They  lewdly  lauish  in  the  Kings  delight.  16x4  HEY- 
WOOD  Guuaik,  iv.  169  This  Macareus  and  Canace  ha\  ing 
most  leaudly  and  incestuously  loved  one  another.  1871 
R.  ELLIS  tr.  Catullus  xv.  5  Touch  not  lewdly  the  mistress 
of  my  passion. 

LewdneSS  (li*7'diu-s).     [See  -NESS.] 

t  1.  Ignorance ;  want  of  skill,  knowledge,  or 
good-breeding  ;  foolishness.  Obs. 

136*  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  in.  33  Schal  no  lewednesse  hem 
lette,  be  lewedeste  bat  I  loue,  J>at  he  ne  worb  avaun^et. 
<"  1386  CHAUCER  Melih.  Prol.  3  Thou  makest  me  So  very  of 
thy  verray  lewednesse.  1387  THF.VISA  Higden  (Rolls1  VII. 
299  Among  his  ober  lewednes  and  folie.  1 1440  Prom  p. 
Pan.',  301/2  Lewdenesse  of  clergy,  illiiteratura.  c  1440 
Gt'sta  Rom.  viii.  21  (Harl.  MS.i,  I  am  a  foole,  And  he  is 
a  wise  man,  And  berfore  he  shold  not  so  lately  haue  levid 
my  lewdenesse.  1540  HVRDK  tr'izifs'  Instr,  Chr.  Worn, 
(1592)  Rvj,  What  a  lewdnesse  is  it,  not  to  consider  how 
vaine  a  thing  that  money  is.  1563  Homilies  u.  Agst. 
Images  in.  (1859)  265  There  is  like  foolishness  and  lewdness 
in  decking  of  our  images.  1576  FLU  MING  Panopi.  J-.p.  80 
That  is  supposed  a  loose  kinde  of  writing,  to  talke  ol  any 
man  unreverently,  for  therein  is  leudnesse  discovered. 

t  2.   Wickedness  ;  evil  behaviour.     Obs. 

1387  TREVISA  Htgdcn  (Rolls)  VI.  239  So  it  U  greet  lewed- 
nesse  and  wrecchednesse  to  forgendre  what  is  detty  and 
ri^tful-  c  1460  SIR  R.  Ros  La  fceile  Dame  smtz  Mercy  607 
(655'  Thai  to  be  werste  turneth  by  his  leudenesse  a  )  ifte  uf 
grace.  1563  Homilies  u.  Repentance  u.  (1859)  541  When 
any  thing  ordained  of  God  is  by  the  lewdness  of  men  abused. 
1579  FULKE  Kefnt.  Rastell  736  It  is  great  leudene-se  and 
deceiptfulnes  to  vrge  the  termes  vsed  by  the  doctors.  1613 
PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  321  The  leaudnesse  of  the  Cap- 
padocians  grew  into  a  Proverbe  ;  if  any  were  enormously 
wicked,  he  was  therefore  called  a  Cappadocian.  1623  HINC- 
HAM  Xenitfhon  99  What  Citie,  as  friend,  will  receme  \s, 
when  they  see  such  lewdnesse  in  our  conuer>ation  'i 

3.  La-dviousness,  lascivious  behaviour. 

1579  IALV  Evphues  (Arb.)  44  A  perfect  wit  is  never  be 
witched  with  leaudenesse  neither  entised  with  lascivious- 
nesse.  01594  H.  SMITH  Strut  (1614)  568  If  harlots  intice 
thee  to  leaudnesse,  . .  flie  from  them.  1661  PKPYS  Diary 
17  Aug.,  The  lewdnesse  and  beggary  of  the  Court.  1685 
H.  MOKE  Illustrat.  155  Their  gross  idolatries  and  sensual 
Ludenesses.  1754  SHERLOCK  Disc.  (1759)  I.  iv.  145  The 
Lewdness  of  their  History  renders  it  unfit  to  be  narrated. 
1769  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  iv.  iv.  64  The  last  offence  which 
I  shall  mention  ..  is  that  of  open  and  notorious  lewdness; 
either  by  frequenting  houses  of  ill-fame.. or  by  some  grossly- 
scandalous  and  public  indecency. 

t  Lewdsby.  Obs.  [f.  LEWD  a.  :  cf.  rutiesby, 
etc.]  A  lewd  person. 

1594  O.  B.  Qnest.  Profit.  Concerning*  31  b,  Such  me 
chanical  1  lewdsbies  are  said  to  get  more  sleeping,  then 
others  can  do  waking. 

Lew  dster.    rare.     £See  -STEB.]    =  prec. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  v.  in.  23  Against  such  Lewdsters, 
and  their  lechery,  Those  that  betray  them  do  no  treachery. 
1839  J.  ROGKKS  Antipopopr.  xiv.  ii.  307  To  play  the  lewd- 
ster  with  their  female  conntents. 

t  Lewe,  ct.  [Adjectival  use  of  OK.  livwa  traitor, 
betrayer.]  Treacherous. 

<  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  vi.  16  ludam  scarioS  se  waes  laewa 
[Littdisf.  hle^a].  ^1175  Lamb,  Horn.  7  f>eos  world  is 
whilende  and  ontful  and  swioe  lewe  an  swincful. 

Lewe,  obs.  f.  or  var.  LEAVE,  LEVE,  LIVE. 

-lewe,  ME.  suffix,  OK.  -lyewe^  forming  a  few 
adjectives  :  OE.  hungorlxwe,  ME.  thckelewc.  choke- 
fewt,  tostlewet  drunk. e}Uu>e^  gatflewe,  sikkwe, 
thurstleu>e.  The  geneial  sense  is  'affected  by, 
liable  to,  or  characterized  by'  (something  unde 
sirable)  ;  in  some  of  the  instances  above  there 
are  parallel  and  synonymous  formations  in  -LY  1. 
The  etymology  is  obscure,  no  corresponding  suffix 
being  known  in  any  other  Teut.  lang. ;  connexion 
with  Goth.  ff"w,  occasion,  may  be  suspected  ;  cf. 
also  LEW  a.~ 

1433  LVDG.  Sf.  Edmund  u.  223  His  wounde  bloody,  his 
face  ded  and  pale,  His  even  gastlewh  reuersidbothetweyne. 

Lewer:  see  LEVEU,  LOUVEK,  LUKE. 

Lewes,  obs.  pi.  of  LEAF. 

Lewge,  obs.  form  of  LEAGUE  sbJ- 

Lewgh,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  LAI  <;n. 

Lewidore,  obs.  form  of  Lor  is  D'OR. 

Lewine,  -ing,  obs.  forms  of  LIVING. 

Lewine,  Lew^int:  sec  LEVEN,  -TII  (eleven,  -tli). 

Lewis1  (l«'is).  Also  lewiss,  louis,  luia,  [Of 
obscure  origin ;  possibly  f.  Lewis  or  Louis  as  a 
surname  or  Christian  name.  A  dial,  iorin  Ifvis 
(Whitly  Gloss.  1876}  suggests  connexion  with  K. 
/ever  to  raise  ;  but  the  formation  and  the  phonology 
are  not  easily  explained  on  this  hypothesis.]  An 
iron  contrivance  for  raising  heavy  blocks  of  stone. 
Also  called  LEWISSOK. 

It  consists  of  three  pieces  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  dove 
tail,  the  outside  pieces  being  fixed  in  a  dovetail  morti.se  by 
the  insertion  of  the  middle  piece.  The  three  pieces  are 
then  connected  together  by  the  pin  of  the  clevis  passing 
through  them. 

'743  W.  STUKELEY  in  Ribl.  Topogr.  Brit.  (1700)  III.  387 
At  each  extremity  a  stone  of  Arthur's  Oon  to  be  sus 
pended  by  the  lewU  in  the  hole  of  them.  1793  SMKATON 
Kdystone  L.  §  39  The  instrument  we  now  call  the  Lewis, 
is  of  an  old  date.  1816  Citron,  in  Ann,  Reg.  93/2  iThey) 
succeeded  in  boring  the  stone  securing  a  lewUs  and 
making  fast  a  purchase  for  heaving  it  up.  1851  Jtlnst*. 
Catai.  Gt.  Exhib.  317  Speedy  louis,  invented  to  expedite 
the  hoisting  of  light  stones  in  the  erection  of  buildings. 
1883  Stonemason  Jan.,  A  chain  attached  to  a  pair  of  lewises 
fixed  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  worked  by  a  crane. 


LEWIS. 

b.  attrib.i  lewis-bolt,  'a  wedge-shaped  bolt 
secured  in  its  socket  by  lead,  and  used  as  a  lewis 
in  lifting'  (Knight /)/V/.  Afec/i.  1875) ;  lewis- hole, 
the  hole  into  which  a  lewis  is  fitted. 

1740  PINEDA  .$"/.  Diet.,  ImpteMa,  ..  by  us  call'd  a  Luis 
hole.  174*  De  Foe's  Tour  Ct.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  II.  254  The 
Lewis-holes  are  still  left  in  many  of  the  Stones.  1893  AY- 
liquary  Jan.  13  The  ..  walls  are  almost,  if  not  entirely,  of 
Roman  worked  stone.  Cramp  holes  and  grooves,  lewis 
holes,  and  broached  tooling  are  everywhere  visible. 

Lewis  J  (Iw'is).  [f.  the  name  of  the  inventor.] 
'  The  name  of  one  kind  of  shears  used  in  cropping 
woollen  cloth'  (Ure  Diet.  Arts  1839).  In  mod.  Diets. 

Lewis,  obs.  pi.  of  LEAF  ;  obs.  f.  Louis. 

Lewisson.  Also(?*/vw*.)  lewising.   -LEWIS*. 

1842-59  GWILT  Arc/tit.  Gloss,  (ed.  4),  Lewis  or  Lewisson. 
1851  fllnstr.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  328  This  breakwater  is 
moored  by  lewising  bolts  [etc.].  1864  in  WEBSTER. 

Lewit,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  LEWD. 

Lewke,  obs.  form  of  LEAGUE,  LUKE. 

i  Lewkes.  Obs.  [ad.  Flem.  Litiksch  adj.,  f. 
Litik  Liege-]  Epithet  of  wares  made  at  Liege. 

1547  HOORDE  Introd.  Knou'l.  xti.  (18701  155  The  cheefe 
towne  is  the  cytie  of  Lewke;  there  is  Lewkes  veluet  made, 
and  cloth  of  Arys.  1550-1600  Customs  Duties  (B.  M.  Add. 
MS.  25097),  Iron,  voc.  Lewkes  or  Spruse  iron. 

Lewme,  obs.  form  of  LEAM  sb± 

Lewn.  dial.  Also  7  leaune,  9  lenn,  lune. 
[Of  obscure  origin.]  A  tax  or  rate,  esp.  a  church- 
rate. 

158*  in  Miss  JACKSON  Shropsh.  UTord-l>k.  1642  Bridg- 
north  Rcc.  in  lot/i  AY/,  /list.  MSS.  Conun.  App.  iv.  429 
[Order]  concerning  a  lewn  lately  laid  by  the  Baylines 
towardes  the  charge  of  coales  and  candles  for  his  Majesties 
army.  1690  fleaunet,  1776,  1840  in  Miss  JACKSON  Shropsh. 
Word-bk.  1886  in  Cheshire  Gloss,  (lewne,  leun,  lune,  leur). 

Lewne,  variant  of  LUNE,  falcon's  leash. 

Lew  ness   .     Oh.  rare—1,      [f.  LEWE  a.  + 
-NEss.]     Treacherousness. 

1:1175  Lamb,  /fi'in.  21  Summe  of  us  for  bisse  weorlde  lew- 
nesse . .  ne  ma^en  alre  coste  halden  crist  bibode. 

t  Lew 'He  S3  *•  Obs.  rare  ~".  [f.  LEW  a.~  + 
-NESS.]  Paleness,  lividity. 

i6ixCoTGR.,  Lividitt,  liuiditie,  lewnesse,  wan  nesse,  bleake- 
nesse,  palenesse,  blewishnesse. 

Lewre,  var.  LEER  sb\  Obs. ;  obs.  f.  LURE. 

Lewse,  obs.  form  of  LOOSE,  LUCE. 

Lewte,  obs.  f.  LUTE  ;  var.  L.EWTY,  LOUT  v. 

Lewtennand,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  LIEUTENANT. 

Lewter,  obs.  form  of  LOITER. 

Lewth  ,l/7b).  Now  dial.  Also  6  lothe.  [OK. 
hU'owf>,  hlyivft,  f.  hlcow  LEW  a.1 :  see  -TH.]  a. 
Warmth,  b.  Shelter  (cf,  house-lewth,  HOUSE  23). 

c  1000  Hexatn.  St.  Basil  y.*.  (1849)  28  Donne  him  ca:l5  he 
cepo  him  hlyw5e.  c  1000  /KI.FKIC  Horn.  II.  144  To  neste 
bseron,  heora  briddum  to  hleowbe.  a  noo  Ags.  Voc.  in  Wr.- 
Wiilcker  336/31  Apricitas,  hleowS.  1554  Survey  Mailing 
Church  \xiSussex  Arcn.Coll.  XXI.  iSoCattell  &  swyne  come 
daylye  in  to  the  churche,  in  the  somer  for  hette,  and  now  for 
lothe.  i8«5  BKiTTON/-VrtK//Vj  Wilts  III.  375  Lewth,  warmth. 
1887  T.  HARDY  U'oodlandcrs  III.  xv.  311  With  the  sun  or 
against  the  sun,  uphill  or  downhill,  in  wind  or  in  lewth. 
1898  — •  IVessex  Poems  204  In  the  lewth  of  a  codlin-tree. 

t  Lewtifull,  a.  Sc.  Obs.  In  6  laute-,  lawti-. 
[f.  LEWTY  +  -FUL.]  Loyal. 

1563  WINJET  Four  Scare  Thre  Quest.  Wks.  1888  I.  61  The 
lautefull  and  faithful  peple.  1584  Ac.  Acts  Jos.  F/(i8i4) 
III.  327/1  Maist  loving  and  lavvtifull  subiectis  to  their 
souerane  lord. 

t  Lew'ty,  lawty.  Chiefly  Sc.  Obs.  Forms  : 
a.  4  leute'e,  lewete,  leautse,  4-5  leaute,  4-6 
lewte(e,  5  lewted,  leutye.  £.  Sc.  (4  leawte), 
4-6  lawte,  lawty,  laute,  5  lauta,  lawta,  5-6 
lawtie,  6  lautie,  lawtay,  7-8  lata,  8  lawtith, 
lateth.  [a.  AF.  leut£t  lewti,  F.  haute,  lealte, 
halted,  mod.F.  loyautt  (  =  Pr.  hyaltat,  hiaittat^ 
haltat,  Sp.  halted,  It.  halta} :— med.L.  Icgalitat-etn : 
see  LEGALITY  ;  cf.  LOYALTY,  LEALTY.]  Fidelity, 
loyalty.  Often  in  phr.  by  or  for  my,  thy  (etc.) 
hivty. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1655  (Giitt.)  je  eyth,  for  ?our  treu  leute 
Alone  i  haue  granted  mi  gre.  Ibid.  12252  (Giitt.)  Queben 
he  come  . .  I  ne  wate,  be  mi  laute.  13..  Guy  Warw.  (A.) 
1743  Gode  man  ..  for  thi  leute,  What  is  tin  name,  telle 
thou  me.  1375  BARUOUK  Bruce  i.  364  Larg  and  lufifand  als 
wes  he,  And  our  all  thing  luffyt  lawte.  1422  tr.  Sec  re  to. 
Secret.,  Pn7>.  Priv.  144  Thay  brake  the  lewted  that  Stablid 
was  to  Profile  of  mann  and  hele.  1460  Lybcaus  Disc.  1940, 
I  woll  yelde  me,  In  trewthe  and  lewte,  At  thyn  owene  wylle. 
c  1470  HENRY  ll-'atlaee  vui.  n  Fra  this  tyme  furth  kepe 
lawta  till  our  croune.  .1510  Gest  R.  Hodt\\\.  in  Arb. 
Garner  VI.  438  '  Now  God  so  me  help  !'  said  Little  John, 
'And  be  my  true  lewte  ! '  1535  STEWART  Cron,  Scot.  II.  116 
5one  on  the  leid  that  lawtie  hes  forlorne.  a  1572  KNOX 
Hist.  Kef.  Wks.  1846  I.  354  Upoun  our  lautie,  fidelitie,  and 
honour.  1670  RAY  Prov.  286  Lata  is  lang  and  tedious. 
1721  KELLY  Sc.  Prov.  230  Lata  is  long  and  dwigh  {read 
dreigh].  1728  RAMSAY  Step-daughter  ii.  She  neither  has 
lawtith  [ed.  9  lateth]  nor  shame. 

Lew- warm,  a.  Now  dial.  Forms  :  see  LEW 
a.1 ;  also  6  lean-,  leuwarm.  [f.  LEW  a.  (used 
advb.)  +  WARM  a!]  Lukewarm. 

c  1450  M.  E.  Med.  Bk.  (Heinrich)  207  Hete  hyt  lew  warm. 
1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  C  vij  b,  Let  it  stonde  and  wax  lew 
war  me.  1513  DOCGLAS  sErte/s  iv.  xii.  81  Feche  hiddir  sone 
the  well  wattir  lew  warm.  1588  A.  KING  tr.  Caitisius' 
Calcck.  134  Thay..quhilkar  idil,  sleuthfull,  and  quhome  the 
VOL.  VI. 
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scripture  callis  leuwarme.  1878  STEVENSON  Inland  Voy. 
16  The  ..  egg  was  little  more  than  loo-warm.  1879  Miv 
JACKSON  Shropsh.  tt'ord-bk^  Lew-warn/,  tepid,  lukewarm. 

So  t  Lew-warmed  a.,  lukewarm. 

1588  A.  KING  tr.  Canisius1  Catech.  Cert.  Deuot.  Pray.  33 
Lat  thy  maist  mightie  gudenes  fulfil  that  quliilk  my  maist 
leauwarmed  vaikenes  desyres  to  doe. 

Lewxern,  lewzern,  obs.  forms  of  LrcFny. 

t  Lewyn.  Obs.  Also  4  leuwyn,  levyne,  5 
lewan  e.  [f.  Flemish  Lewen,  Louvain.]  A 
kind  oflinen  cloth. 

1360  Finchale  Ace.  (Surtees)  p.  Hi,  Et  xij  ulna;  de  leuwyn 
pro  mappis.  1373  in  Rxch.  Roils  Scot.  II.  444  In  empcione 
35  vlnarum  de  levyne,  varii  precii,  x\s.  xv/.  1390-1  Karl 
Derby's  Exf>.  (Camden)  80  Et  pro  Lewyn  pro  dictis  torches 
et  torticiis.  1485  7«r-.  in  Ripon  t'//.  Acts  (Surtees)  366  De 
panno  lineo  vocato  lewan  j  par  Hnthiaminum  de  lewane. 

Lew^yn(e :  see  LEVIX. 
Lewyn(g,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  LIVING. 
Lewys,  obs.  pi.  of  LKAF. 
Lexer,  obs.  aphetic  form  of  ELIXIR. 

a  1500  in  A*ihm.  Treat.  Chew.  '1652)  347  After  that  thy 
Lexer  ys,  lie  hit  White  or  Rede  I  wys. 

Lexical  (le-kaik^l),  a.  [f.  Gr.  A.f£<x-o?  pertain 
ing  to  words,  \(£IK-UV  LEXICOX  -f  -AL.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  words  or  voca 
bulary  of  a  language.  Often  contrasted  with  gram 
matical. 

1836  CAKUL.WISKMAN  Sii.KtRclig.  I.ii.  71  These  methods 
may  be  respectively  called,  lexical  and  grammatical  com 
parison.  1864  PUSEY  Lect.  Daniel  viii.  512  The  gram 
matical  and  lexical  peculiarities,  .which  establish  its  late 
date.  1873  WHITNEY  Orient.  Stud.  7  The  language  of 
the  Vedas  is  an  older  dialect  varying  both  in  its  grammatical 
and  lexical  character  from  the  classical  Sanskrit. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  connected 
with  a  lexicon. 

1873  Brit.  £>.  A\T'.  LVII.  602  All  the  most  important 
grammatical,  extxeiicat,  and  lexical  works  have  been  laid 
under  tribute.  1885  Academy  3  Oct.  217  2  Lexical  defining 
affords  a  wide  scope  for  the  application  of  the  critical 
apparatus.  Hid.  432  2  The  lexical  index  is,  we  think,  too 
long.  1892  I'\  S.  Ei. us  (tit If)  A  J.exical  Concordance  to 
the  Poetical  Works  of  P.  1).  Shelley. 

So  Xiexicalic  a.   ;'rt/v--])ruc.  I. 

1860  MARSH  Lect.  E.ng.  I-ang.  141  The  new  element  does 
not  much  affect  the  lexicalic  character,  but  exhibits  itself  in 
the  structure,  the  inflections  and  the  syntax. 

Lexically (le-ksikali},a(/z/.  [f. LEXICAL +  -LY 2.] 

a.  In  respect  of  vocabulary,  b.  According  to  the 
lexicons  of  a  language  ;  in  the  manner  of  a  lexicon. 
1838  KLUCOTT  2  Thcss.  iii.  5  A  meaning,  .not  lexically 
defensible.  1862  MAKSH  Orig.  Eng.  Lang.  48  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  not  grammatically  or  lexically  identifiable  with  the 
extant  remains  of  any  continental  dialect.  1866  L'ontcmp. 
Rev.  II.  148  The  Psalms  are  lexically  easier,  but  syntactic 
ally  more  difficult  than  Job.  1880  (IINSBUKG  Rlassorah  \. 
tttle-p..  The  Massorah,  compiled  from  manuscripts  alpha 
betically  and  lexically  arranged. 

i  Lexicographal,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Gr.A«£«- 
Koypdtftos  (see  next)  +  -AL.]  Lexicographical. 

1685  Reflect,  on  Baxter  5  [It]  is  as  fond,  as  to  pretend  to 
give  the.  .M  tailing,.,  of  a  Cireek  or  Latin  Author,  while  one 
is  very  raw  and  ignorant  in  the  Lexicographal  Part. 

Lexicographer  (Icksik^-grafaj).  [f.  late  Gr. 
Af£iK07pa(/>-or,  f  Kt^iKu-v  LEXICON  +  -ypa<po$  writer: 
see  -EK  1.]  A  writer  or  compiler  of  a  dictionary. 

1658  ROWLAND  frlonfcfs  Theat.  Ins.  935  Calepiue  and 
other  Lexicographers  of  his  gang.  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  RtjL 
v.  vii.  (1675)  322  Suidas,  Stephanus,  Hesychius,  and  I  know 
not  how  many  Lexicographers  and  Scholiasts.  1755  JOHN 
SON,  Lexicographer^  a  writer  of  dictionaries  ;  a  harmless 
drudge,  that  busies  himself  in  tracing  the  original,  and 
detailing  the  signification  of  wor*ls.  1811  BYRON  Hints  fi; 
Horace  76  Pitt  has  furnish'd  us  a  word  or  two  Which  lexi 
cographers  declined  to  do.  1860  MACAULAY  Biog.  (1867)  104 
The  best  lexicographer  may  well  be  content  if  his  produc 
tions  are  received  by  the  world  with  cold  esteem.  1875 
WHITNEY  Life  Lang.  v.  88  We  use  each  word  as  we  have 
learned  it,  leaving  to  the  lexicographer  to  follow  up  the 
ramifications  to  their  source. 

Lexicogra-phian,  a.  rare.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -IAN.] 

Lexicographical. 

1815  W.  H.  lRKLAND*$Y>v'iV>/tW«««jVz  238  He  would  have 
produced  a  labour  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  lexicogra- 
phian  literature. 

Lexicogra  pliic,  a.  and  sb.  rare,  [f.  Gr. 
\€£utoypd<l>os  (see  prec.)  +  -ic.]  a.  adj.  -next. 
f  b.  ib.pl.  Lexicographical  writings. 

1716  M.  DAVIES  A  then.  Brit.  in.  Crit,  Hist.  2  Forney's 
Onomasticks  and  Tachard's  Lex[ic]ographicks  . .  are  far 
surpass'd  by  our  Oxford  Grammar.  1816  J.  GlLCHBIST 
Philos.  Etynt.  p.  vii,  Whether  that  gentleman  shall  choose 
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Lexicographical  (le^ksik^rse-fikal),  a.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -AL.J  Pertaining  to  lexicography. 

1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  15  Apr.  an.  1755  When  they  find 
him  displaying  a  perfect  theory  of  lexicographical  excellence. 
1882-3  SCHAFF  Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  II.  870/1  These 
grammatical  labors  [of  Gesenius]  did  not  meet  with  the 
same  general  favor  as  the  lexicographical. 

Hence  Lexicographically  adv.,  with  regard  to 
lexicography. 

1879  FURNIVALL  Prospectus  Philol.  Sac.  Engl.  Diet,,  To 
place  English  lexicographically  in  a  position  abreast  of  any 
modern  language. 

Lexico'graphist.  rare.  [f.  as  LEXICOGRA 
PHER  :  see  -IST.]  A  lexicographer. 
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lexicographist,  Adam  Littleton.  1880  MUKRIS  in  J.  A.  H. 
Murray  Addr.  Phitol.  Soc.  48  A  new  dictionary  will  n, 
doubt  follow  the  plan  adopted  by  Sanskrit  lexicographies. 

Lexicography  (lekgik^grlfi).  [f.  Or.  A«£*«O- 
LKXICON  -t-  -ypafyia  -GKAPHY.]  The  writing  or  com 
pilation  of  a  lexicon  or  dictionary ;  '  the  art  or 
practice  of  writing  dictionaries  '  (J.). 

1680  DAI.GARSO  Deaffy  Dumb  Man's  Tutor  vii.  59, 1  shall 
therefore  only  make  some  few  reflexions  upon  Ktymology 
and  Syntax,  supposing  Orthography  to  belong  to  Lexi 
graphy.  1755  JOHNSON  /Vt/.Pref. )!  ij,  Such  is  the  fate  of  hap- 
!  less  lexicography,  that  not  only  darkness,  but  light,  impedes 
and  distresses  it ;  things  may  be  not  only  too  little,  but  too 
much  known,  to  be  happily  illustrated.  175)1  BOSWELL 
Johnson  (18481  58/2  He  ..  exerted  his  talents  m  occasional 
composition  very  different  from  Lexicography.  1878  A". 
Ainer.  Rev.  CXXVII.  157  A  master-work  of  lexicography. 
1900  Expositor  Oct.  270  Hebrew  grammar  and  lexico 
graphy  flourish  a  little  later  than  Arabic  grammar  and 
lexicography. 

Lexicology  ^ek-sik^-lod^i).  [f.  Gr.  A«£i*o- 
LKXIC< -x  +  -\oyta  -LfdY.]  That  branch  of  know 
ledge  which  treats  of  words,  their  form,  history, 
and  meaning.  Hence  Lexicolo'gical  a.,  ]  ertain- 
ing  to  lexicology;  Lexicologist,  one  skilled  in 
lexicology  (Ogilvic  1 88  2). 

1828-3*  WEBSTER,  Lexicology  [citing  Med.  Re  fas.},  1867 
LANK  Arab.  Lex.  Pref.  8  The  vast  collection  of  lexicons  and 
lexicological  works  composed  by  Arabs. 

Lexicon  (le'ksik/J.i).  [?mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  X<£utuv 
(sc.  ^i^At'oi/;,  neut.  sing,  of  Affixes  of  or  for  words, 
f.  Af£(-s  diction,  word,  phrase,  f.  Ac?-  to  speak.] 
A  word-book  or  dictionary;  chiefly  applied  to  a 
dictionary  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  or  Arabic. 

The  restricted  use  is  due  to  the  fact  that  until  recently 
dictionaries  of  these  particular  languages  were  usually  in 
Latin,  and  in  mod.L.  lexicon,  not  dictionarius,  has  been  the 
w«.rd  generally  used. 

1603  SIK  (J.  HMYDON  Jnd.  Astro!,  ii.  44  Any  other  trans 
lation  or  Lexicon.  1607  TOPSEI.L  l-'onr-f.  Beasts  p?  i  \>, 
He  doth  not  neglect  the  profit  of  Lexicons  (wherein  all 
sayings  and  speeches  are  numbred).  1616  I'IM.I.OKAK,  Lexi 
con,  a  Greek  Dictionarie  for  words.  1641  MILTON  /';v/. 
Kpisc.  6  [They]  must  make  a  new  Lexicon  to  name  them- 
selves  by.  1645—  Tetrach.  Wks.  1851  IV.  238  They  who 
are  so  exact  for  the  letter,  shall  be  dealt  with  by  the  Lexi 
con,  and  the  Etymologicon  too  if  they  please,  a  1682  SIR 
T.  BROWN K  TVnc/rSj  Lexicons  and  Dictionaries  by  Zizania 
do  almost  generally  understand  Lolium.  1702  S.  SKWALL 
Diary  30  Jan.  (1879)  II.  52  Upon  enquiry  about  a  Hebrew 
word,  I  found  he  bad  no  Lexicon.  1791  1'oswi  i,r.  Johnson 
(1848)69/1  He  thought  it  right  in  a  lexicon  of  our  language 
to  collect  many  words  which  had  fallen  into  diMise.  1807 
Mcd.  Jrnl.  XVII.  49  Let  Mr.  D.  go  to  his  Lexicon  for  the 
word  urethra.  1817  UYHON  Beppo  Iii,  And  take  for  rhyme, 
to  hook  my  rambling  verse  on,  The  first  that  Walter's 
Lcxii-uii  unravels.  1847  LIIJIJELL  &  SUVIT  (title)  A  Greek- 
English  Lexicon. 

k-  fig-    (a)    The    vocabulary    proper    to    some 
department   of  knowledge   or   sphere   of  activity. 

'"   A  list  of  words  or  names. 


419  Kate,  or  Fortune,  (in  the  Profane  Lexicon,  and  in 
the  Christians  undiscovered  Providence).  1724  Swirr  Use 
Irish  A/attttf.  Wks.  1755  V.  n.  3  All  silks,  velvets,  callicoes, 
and  the  whole  lexicon  of  female  fopperies  1751  EARL 
OniU'iiiY  Remarks  Sivift  (1752)  25  Such,  who,  in  the  Lexicon 
of  Party,  may  be  found  ranged  under  that  title  [Whig). 
1823  UVKON  Jnan  viii.  xvii,  Fifty  thousand  heroes,  name 
by  name  . .  Would  form  a  lengthy  lexicon  of  glory.  1839 
LYTTON  Richelieu  \\.  ii.  362  In  the  lexicon  of  youth  ..  there 
is  no  such  word  As — fail  ! 
C.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1826  SVD.  SMITH  Wks.  1859  II.  ico'i  The  boy  who  is 
lexicon-struck  in  early  youth  looks  upon  all  books  after 
wards  with  horror.  1848  CLOL'GH  Bothie.  ix.  120  Leaving 
vocabu^r  ghosts  undisturbed  in  their  lexicon  limbo. 

Hence  Le'xiconist,  a  compiler  of  a  lexicon. 

1828-32  WEBSTER  cites  Orient.  Col. 

Lexigraphy  (leksi-grafi).  [f.  Gr.  X«'ft-s  word, 
expression  +  -ypcnpia  writing,  -GUAPHY.]  A  system 
of  writing  in  which  each  character  represents  a 
word.  Hence  Lexigra-pliic,  -gra-phical  adjs.t 
pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  lexigraphy.  (In 
quot.  1895,  lexigraphical  is  used  for  *  lexical ' :  cf. 
note  below.)  Also  Lexigra'phically  adv. 

In  Diets,  from  Webster  1828  onwards,  lexigraphy  has 
been  defined  as  '  the  art  or  practice  of  defining  words  ',  with 
corresp.  definitions  for  lexigraphic^  -graphical.  Cf.  late  Gr. 
Ae£typai£o«  Mexici  scriptor,  vocabularius'  (Stephanus). 

i8z8-3«  WEBSTER,  Lexigraphy  ,\ht  art  or  practice  of  defin 
ing  words  (citing  Med.  Kefios.).  1836  Du  PONCEAU  Chinese 
Sj-st,  Writing  (1838)  36  The  Chinese  system  of  writing  is 
improperly  called  ideographic ;  it  is  a  syllabic  and  lexi- 
graphic  alphabet.  ..It  Is  lexigraphic  because  every  syllable 
is  a  significant  word.  1838  Ibid.  Introd.  14  Instead  of 
ideas,  it  only  represents  words,  by  means  of  the  combination 
of  other  words,  and  therefore  1  have  called  it  lexigraphic. 
[In  a  quotation  from  this  in  for.  Q.  Rev.  XXL  323,  lexi 
graphy  is  substituted  for  lexigraphic.^  1838  Ibid.  32  Those 
nations  ..  who  use  the  Chinese  characters  lexjgraphically. 
1855  OGILVIE,  Suppl.,  Lexigraphic^  Lexigraphic al,  expres 
sing  words  by  distinct  characters;  representing  words  by 
the  combination  of  other  words.  Lexigraphy,  a  represen 
tation  of  words  by  the  combination  of  other  words.  1895 
W.  BOSCAWEN  Bible  <V  Monuments  vi.  165  The  lexigraphical 
tablet  in  which  this  important  word  is  found  throws  con 
siderable  light  on  the  meaning.  In  the  list  of  words  from 
which  the  name  is  taken  {etc.]. 
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LEXIPHANES. 

II  Lexiphaues  (leksi-fan/z;.  [Or.  \ffi<pdvrjt 
phrase-monger  (the  title  of  one  of  Lucian's  dia 
logues),  f.  \€(t-s  word,  phrase  +  <pav-,  (paivny  to 
show.]  One  who  uses  bombastic  phraseology. 
HenCe  Lexipha'nic  (-fre'nik)  a.,  Lexipha  iiicism. 

1767  A.  CAMI-UEI.L  Lexj/ih.  Ded.  7,  I  generally  found  them 
(modern  writings]  more  or  less  Lexiphanick  in  proportion 
to  the  share  of  fame  and  reputation  their  several  authors 
enjoyed.  lbid:  Ded.  17  Those  Lexiphaneses,  those  Shiners, 
those  dealers  in  hard  words.  Ibid.  131  Come,  Doctor,  let  us 
have  no  more  of  your  medical  terms  and  solemnity.  ..  "1  is 
no  better  than  downright  Lexiphanicism.  1841  D'ISRAKLI 
Amen.  Lit.  (1867)  140  The  encumbering  Lexiphanicisms 
of  the  ponderous  nutnerosity  of  Johnson.  1887  Sat.  Rev. 
5  Nov.  624  Its  Lexiphanic  contortions  of  the  tongue. 

Lext,  obs.  2nd  sine.  pres.  ind.  of  LIE  z>.2 

II  Lex  talionis  (leks  t;Eli|0u-nis).  [L.]  The 
law  of  retaliation,  '  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for 
a  tooth '.  (The  accus.  and  abl.  forms  no  longer 
occur  in  Eng.  contexts.! 

1597  MOULF.V  Introd.  Mns.  HI.  146  Wherefore  I  may  Lcge 
talionis  laugh  at  incongruity  as  well  as  you  might  at  vn- 
formality.  1600  J.  POHV  tr.  Leo's  Africa  n.  56  He  is 
presently  without  any  Judgement  to  haue  Legem  to-lionis, 
that  is,  like  for  like,  inflicted  vpon  him.  1646  EVANCK 
Noble  Oi-d.  23  Gods  L£.V  talionis  is  as  firme  as  the 
lawes  of  the  Meads  and  Persians.  1731  MEDLEY  tr. 
Koltmfs  Cafe  G.  Hope  (1738)  I.  287  They  take  the  Field 
with  their  best  Force,  not  only  to  recover  their  Wives,  but, 
Leg?  Talionis^  to  plunder  the  Robbers  of  theirs.  1821 
JEFFERSON  A  ntolnog.  Writ.  (1892)  I.  60  For  other  felonies 
should  be  substituted  hard  labor  . .  and  in  some  cases,  the 
/.f.r  Talionis.  1857  J.  W.  CROKER  Ess.  l<r.  l\ev.  iv.  171 
The  lex  ttilionis  with  which  the  revolutionary  Nemesis 
requited  her  votaries. 

Ley,  obs.  form  of  LAY,  LEE  si.,  LYE. 

Leyar,  variant  of  LAIR  sl>.3  Ot>s. 

Leyche,  obs.  form  of  LEECH. 

Leyden   (bi-cbn).      The  name  of  a  city  in 

Holland,  used  in  the  names  of  certain  electrical  ' 
apparatus,  invented  there  in  1 745-6  :  Leyden  jar 
(formerly  phial  or  bottle},  an  electrical  condenser 
consisting  of  a  glass  bottle  coated  inside  and  out 
side  with  tinfoil  to  within  a  certain  distance  of  its 
mouth,  and  having  a  brass  rod  surmounted  by  a 
knob  passing  through  the  cork,  and  communicating 
with  the  internal  armature.  Also  Leyden  battay, 
a  battery  consisting  of  a  number  of  Leyden  jars. 

1755  FRANKLIN  Lett.  etc.  \Vks.  1840  V.  348,  I  taught  him 
..to  '-harge  the  Leyden  phial,  and  some  other  experiments. 
1762  Ibid.  380  A  Leyden  bottle,  charged  and  then  sealed 
hermetically.  1812  SIR  H.  DAVY  Clam.  J'hi/os.  133 
A  stratum  of  air  is  charged  in  the  same  manner  as  a  glass 
bottle,  .is  charged  in  ttie  Leyden  experiment.  1825  J.  NEAL 
Bi-o.  Jonathan  I.  29  She  was  . .  like  a  Leyden  jar  always 
ready  to  be  let  off.  1840  CAKLVLE  Heroes  (1858)  191  As 
if  it  were  a  po>jr  dead  thing,  to  be  bottled  up  in  Leyden  jars, 
and  sold  over  counters.  1855  MAVNK  E.vpos.  Lex.,  Leydcn 
Battery,  term  for  a  number  of  Leyden  jars,  connected  extern 
ally  by  being  placed  on  tinfoil,  or  other  good  conductor. 

tlieye.  Obs.  Forms:  a.  i  165,  2-4  lei,  3 
lai,  Ie:je,ley3e,  34  lei}e,  ley,  j-d  leye,  4leyhe, 
4,  7-8  ^tiia/.j  laye.  0.  i  li'ej.lis,  lys,  4  lie,  ly;e, 
lyghe,  4-5  lye,  5  ly.  [OK.  lieg  (Anglian  /<£)  str. 
masc.  corresponds  to  OHG.  lotiff,  lauc  (MHG.  lone, 
gen.  loitgi-s),  ON.  l^yg-r:— OTeut.  "langi-: :— pre- 
Teut.  *louk-  abl.-var.  of  *lettk-  :  see  LIGHT  s6.]  ! 
Flame,  blaze,  fire.  (('«)  a  leye:  on  fire. 

a.     fiemvttlf  3\  15  (Gr.)  Wonna  Ie^.    yji  ttlickl.  Hom.\\\. 
133  Hie  onfengon  baem  Hainan  Gaste  to  heora  heortan  on    ! 
fyrenra  le^a  onlic-nesse.     £1175  Lamb.  /loin.  41   He  him 
sceaude    an   ouen    on    berninde    fure    he  warp   ut   of  him 
seofe  leies.     c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Iloin.  49  Ech  cristene  oh  to 
habbeu  on  honden  to-dai  in  chirche  le^e  bernende.    a  1225 
Leg.  Kath.  1369,  I  be  reade  leie,  &  i  be  leitinde  fur.    a  1240 
Li>/songin  Co!t.  Horn.  215  Wi5  \>e  lai  louerd  of  be  huligost    : 
..tend  mine  heorte.     c  1 330  A  i  th.  t,  Merl.  6796  (Kolblng) 
po  seije  bai  al  be  cuntray  Stondon  brenand  on  redt  leije. 
'377  LASGL.  P.  I'l.  B.  xvil.  207  As  wex  and  weyke  and  hole 
fyre  togyderes  Fo^tren  forth  a  tlaumbe  and  a  feyre  leye 
(C.   xx.  172  lye].      1398   TKEVISA    Barth.   De  P.  K.  xvi.     i 
xxviii.  (1495)  562  This  stone  ..  Crisalitus  ..  yf  it  be  set  by    1 
the  fyre  anone  it  wexyth  on  a  laye  \lletmingliain  MS.  it     ; 
wexeb  a  lie,  ed.  1535  on  a  flame].     1447  HOKKNHAM  Seyntys    \ 
(Roxb.)  78  The  leye  off  the  naiunyd  fumes.     1573  Art  of 
Limning  r  i  You  may  . .  blacke  over  your  paper  with  the     i 
leye  of  a  Kandle  or  of  a  lynke.     1674-91   RAY  S.  q  E.  C     i 
Words  104  Laye,  as  Love  in  the  North,  the  Flame  of  Fire;     1 
tho  it  be  peculiarly  used  for  the  steam  of  Charcoal  or  any 
other  burnt  Coal.   [  Hence  1787  in  GROSE  Prtrv.  Gloss.  Suppl.] 

/3.    fieomiil/i^  (Gr.)  Him  of  ea^um  stod  li^e  jelicost  leoht 
unfasjer.    a  looo  Cxdmon's  Gen.  325  (Gr.l  Brand  &  brade 
li^as.     c  1300  St.  Krandan  496  The  Lie  of  the  fur  stod  on    ' 
he;  as  hit  a  was  were.     13. .  K.  Alis.  3458  Thefuyr  was  on    t 
so  gret  lyghe,  That  Darie  hit  sone  syghe.     1340-70  Alex, 
tr  Dind.  555  He  was . .  lechourus  of  kinde  pat  in  his  licamns 
lust  as  a  lie  brente.     1398  [see  a]      1422  Secreta  Secret.,    I 
f'riv.   1'riv,  229  Tho  that  haue  a  brandynge   colure  like    j 
the  lye  of  fyre.     14. .  Timdale's  Vis.  716  Owt  of  the  mowthe    | 
the  fure  brast  And  fowle  stynkyng  lye  com  owt  fast. 

Leye,  obs.  form  of  LAY,  LEA,  LEE. 

3jeye(n,  obs.  f.  LAY  v. '  ;  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  LIE  v.   j 

Leyerwit(e,  variant  of  LAIKWITE  06s. 

1696,  1706  in  PHILLIPS. 
Leyf,  obs.  form  of  LEAF,  LIEF. 
Leyff,  Leyffand,  -ing,  obs.  ff.  LIVE,  LIVING. 
Leyfxf  ylill,  variant  of  LEEFCJL  a.  Obs. 
t  Ley-gag er.  Law.  Obs.    [d.kV.gagersaley 
to  WAUE  one  s  law  :  see  LAY  rf.3]    Wager  of  law. 
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'  *'?5.  Act  '  Chas.  /,  c.  3  §  2  No  Priviledge,  proteccion, 
fcihibicion,  or  Injuncciou,  Ley  Gager,  or  Essoine  shalbe 
allowed  to  the  Defendant.  [Hence  in  BLOUNT,  PHILLIPS,  etc.] 

Leygh  e,  obs.  orvar.  C.LAUGHZ'., LEYE  Obs., LYE. 

Leyhe,  obs.  or  var.  f.  LAY  v.1,  LEYE  Obs. 

Leyk  e,  Leyland,  obs.  ff.  LAKK,  LEA-LAND. 

Leyll,  Leyly,  obs.  Sc.  forms  of  LEAL,  LEALLY. 

Leyme,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  LEAH  sb.i 

Leyn^e,  obs.  f.  LAIN  v.,  LAY  z/.i,  LEAN. 

Leyn(e,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  LIE  ».l 

t  Leyiie .   Obs.  [Cf.  LAIN  sbl]  A  layer  or '  bed '. 

(The  word  in  quot.  1 530  is  of  doubtful  identity.) 

.'i  1300  Forme  of  Cur)'  (1780)  43  Take  brede  itosted  in 
wyne,  lay  berof  a  leyne.  c  1440  Jacob's  II  'ell  37  Tythe 
owyth  to  be  payed  of  all  manere  wode,  of  leynys  of  oystrys, 
of  leynys  of  fysch,  of  pondys  [etc.].  1530  PALSGR.  238/2 
Leyne  {no  French\. 

Leynes,  obs.  form  of  LEANNESS. 

Leyngh,  variant  of  LEXGH  Obs.,  length. 

Leyond,  obs.  pres.  pple.  of  LAY  i'.l 

Ley-pewter :  see  LAY  sl/.s 

Leyr(e,  obs.  form  or  variant  of  LAIR,  LEI:E. 

Leyrewite,  variant  of  LAIBWITE  Obs. 

Leyrn,  Leyrne,  obs.  ff.  LIEKNE,  LEAKN. 

Leys,  leysche,  leysshe,  obs.  ff.  LEASH. 

Leystall(e,  obs.  form  of  LAYSTALL. 

Leyt  e,  variant  of  LAIT  Obs.,  lightning. 

Leyth'e,  obs.  form  of  LOATH,  LOATHE. 

Ley ve,  Leyven,  obs.  ff.  LEAVE  v.1,  LEVIN. 

Leyward,  obs.  foim  of  LEEWAKD. 

Leze-majesty :  see  LESE-MAJESTY. 

Lhapwynche,  obs.  form  of  LAPWING. 

Ziherzolite  .U'JzrfUit).  Min.  [Named  from 
Lake  Lherz  in  the  Pyrenees  :  see -LITE.]  A  variety 
of  pyroxene  of  a  deep  green  or  olive  green  colour. 

1823  W.  PHILLIPS  Introd.  Min.  (ed.  3)  63  When  mixed 
with  serpentine  it  [Coccolite]  has  been  termed  Lherzolite. 
i87oRuTLEYiS'/xn$'j?0afax,  120  Enstatite occurs  in  Iherzolite. 

Lheuc,  variant  of  LUKE  a. 

II  Lliianiba,  liamba.  [Native  African  name.] 
Hemp,  C annaliis  saliva.  (Cf.  bhang,  hemp.} 

1861  Du  CHAILLU  Equal.  Afr.  xxiv.  419  The  leaf  is  used 
to  smoke . .  and  has . .  narcotic  effects . . :  this  liamba  is  nothing 
else  than  the.  .Cannabis  Indica.  1897  MAKV  KlSGSLtv 
11'.  Africa  667  The  imported  gin  keeps  the  African  . .  from 
his  worst  intoxicant  Ihiamba  \Lannabissath-a}. 

Lhiep,  Ihip,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  LEAI-  v. 

II  Li !  0'")-  Also  6  lii,  9  le(e.  [Chinese.]  The 
ordinary  Chinese  itinerary  measure  (see  quot.  1886). 

1588^  PABKE  tr.  Mendoza's  Hist.  China  i.  vi.  12  The 
Chino's  haue  amongst  them,  but  only  three  kind  of  measures: 
the  which  in  their  language  are  called  Lii,  Pu,  and  Icham, 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  or  in  effect,  as  a  forlong,  league, 
or  iorney.  1827  H.  E.  LI.UVD  tr.  Timko-.vslii  s  Trav.  L  65 
The  Chinese  li  contains  two  hundred  and  eighty-live  Rus 
sian  fathoms.  1884  G.  WILLIAMSON  Old  JJig/iiv.  China  209 
At  a  small  town  forty  li  from  Peking  we  spent  the  night. 
1886  YULE  &  UL'KNKLL  s.v.  Lee,  According  to  Mr.  Giles, 
2?J  //  =  10  miles.  ..  From  several  concurrent  statements  we 
may  conclude  that  often  the  /;'  is  generalised  so  that  a 
certain  number  of  //',  generally  loo,  stand  for  a  day's  inarch. 

lili*  (If).  Also  8  lai,  9  le.  [Chinese.]  A 
Chinese  weight,  one-thousandth  part  of  a  liang. 

(A  li  of  silver  is  equivalent  to  the  copper  coin  called  by 
Europeans  a  CASH.) 

1771  J.  R.  FOKSTER  tr.  Osieck's  Voy.  I.  262  Kas,  which  the 
Chinese  call  Lai,  is  the  only  current  coin  which  is  struck  in 
China.  1858  SIM.MONUS  Diet.  Trade,  Li,  another  name  for 
the  Chinese  copper  cash. 

li.,  obs.  abbrev.  L.  libra  pound,  librae  pounds. 

c  1450  ME.  Med.  Bli.  (Heinrich)  82  Take  iij  li  [sic]  of  rosyn, 
and  .i.  II  of  wax.  (- 1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aytnon  xiv.  322 
Here  is  xx.  li  of  money.  1521  1'ilton  Churclnv.  Ace.  (Som. 
Rec.  Soc.)  74  For  a  li  and  a  q.  wexe.  1634  R.  VERNEY  Let. 
jf.  DMlon  in  Forster  Gr.  Kenwnstr.  (1860)  256  He  was 
fined  in  foure  thousand  pounds  by  some,  by  others  in  5,oooli, 
in  6,ooo'i,  in  10,000*'. 

Liability  (biabi-Hti).     [f.  LIABLE +  -ITY.] 

1.  Law.  The  condition  of  being  liable  or  answer 
able  by  law  or  equity. 

1794-1809  E.  CHRISTIAN  Note  in  Rlackstone's  Comin. 
III.  165  It  exempts  them  from  all  liability  to  answer  for 
a  loss  occasioned  by  fire.  1817  W.  SEI.WYN  Law  Nisi 
Prins  (ed.  4)  II.  1031  Of  the  Liability  of  the  Master  in 
respect  of  a_tortious  Act  done  by  the  Servant.  1875  MAINE 
Hist.  Inst.  ix.  259  The  Pignoris  Capio  could  be  generally 
resorted  to  in  the  absence  of  the  person  under  liability. 

b.  Comin.  Limited  liability  :  the  position  or 
state  of  being  legally  responsible  only  to  a  limited 
extent  (usually  the  amount  of  one's  stock  or  shares) 
for  the  debts  of  a  trading  company  of  which  one 
is  a  member.  Also  attrib.  in  limited  liability  com 
pany.  (For  the  shortened  form  limited  company, 
see  LIMITED.)  Also  tratisf. 

1855  in  Hansard's  Farl.  Deb.  Ser.  HI.  CXXXIX.  358  Bill 
read  2",  as  was  also  the  Limited  Liabilities  Dill.  1858  I.D. 
Sr.  LEONARDS  llandy-Bk.  Prop.  Law  xxi.  162  A  private 
company,  .has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  executing 
trusts  and  executorships,  but  limited.  Such  associations  are 
not  only  open  to  all  the  objections  which  1  have  pointed  out, 
but  their  limited  liability  would  deter  a  prudent  man  from 
intrusting  them  with  his  fortune.  1890  l\ericio  of  Rei'.  II. 
541/1  Barings  were  as  good  as  the  Bank  once.  Now  they 
are  only  a  limited  liability  firm.  1894  SALA  Land,  up  to 
Date  147  Those  were  the  days  of  Joint  Stock  Companies, 
and  the  Act  authorizing  the  formation  of  companies  with 
Limited  Liability  had  not  yet  been  passed.  1897  Times 


LIABLE. 

15  Feb.  9/3  This  does  not  give  her  [Greece]  a  right  to 
assume  that  she  can  make  war  with  limited  liability. 

2.  The  condition  of  being  liable  or  subject  to 
something,  apt  or  likely  to  do  something. 

1809  A.  HENKY  Trav,  118  Their  mode  of  life  . .  accounts 
for  their  liability  to  these  diseases.  1815  L.  HUNT  Feast 
of  Poets  tyc.  Notes  120  A  genius  for  poetry  is  nothing  but 
a  finer  liability  to  impressions.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist. 
ix.  §  i.  596  His  [Bacon's]  noble  confession  of  the  liability  of 
every  inquirer  to  error.  1883  FROUDE  Short  Stud.  IV.  iii. 
294  Liability  to  military  service  is  a  universal  condition  of 
citizenship. 

3.  That  for  which  one  is  liable ;  esp.  //.  the  debts 
|    or  pecuniary  obligations  of  a  person  or  company. 

184*  Miss  MITFOKD  in  L'Estrange  Li/e  (1870)  III.  ix.  169 
At  the  suggestion  of  friends  a  subscription  was  raised  to 
i  meet  these  liabilities.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India  III. 
561  Although  it  was  relieved  of  a  part  of  its  liabilities,  it 
was  burthened  with  a  heavy  annual  payment.  1861  GOSCHEN 
For.  Exch.  18  The  effect  of  profits  and  commissions  on  the 
mutual  liabilities  of  nations. 

Liable  ^bi'ab'l),  a.  Also  6-7  lyable,  (7  lay- 
able).  [Plausibly  explained  as  a.  W.* liable** 
med.L.  *lig<ibilis  that  can  be  bound,  f.  ligare,  F. 
Her  to  bind  ;  but  if  this  be  the  origin,  it  is  strange 
that  the  word  is  not  known  in  AF.  or  Law  Latin.] 

1.  Laiy,.  hound  or  obliged  by  law  or  equity,  or  in 
accordance  with  a  rule  or  convention  ;  answerable 
(/of,  also  const,  f  to  with  the  same  sense; ;  legally 
subject  or  amenable  to. 

1542-3  Act  34  %  35  Hen.  VIII,  c.  4  §  4  His  landes  . .  and 
cattalles,  shall  be  charged  and  lyable  to  the  execucion  of 
the  sayde  recouery.  16*7  Crt.  <y  Times  Chas.  7(1848)  I. 
208  None  were  liable  to  martial  law  but  martial  men.  1636 
FEATLY  Cla-vis  j\ly$t.  x.  131  Those  that  are  lyable  to  your 
authority  and  jurisdiction.  1649  LANGBAINE  Answ.  Univ. 
Oxford  40  Their  having  the  Custody,  .of  the  Gaole, .  .and 
their  being  liable  to  Escapes.  1651  HOBIIES  Leviuth.  n. 
xxil  120  Every  Member  is  lyable  by  himself  for  the  whole 
[debt].  1761  Descr.  J>".  Carolina  34  The  Species  of  Goods 
liable  to  Duties,  are  Sugar,  Rum,  Madeira  Wine.  1765 
BLACKSTONE  Comm.  I.  107  The  territory  of  England  is 
liable  to  two  divisions;  the  one  ecclesiastical,  the  other 
civil.  Ibid.  470  The  freehold  was  vested  in  the  parson  ; 
and,,  .on  his  death  . .  would  be  liable  to  his  debts  and  in- 
cumbrances.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  I.  493  It  is  some 
what  doubtful  whether  trusts  were  originally  liable  to 
Crown  debts.  1832  LEWIS  Use  $  Ab.  Pol.  '1  erms  iii.  26 
A  sovereign  ..  can  never  be  liable  to  any  legal  duties.  1866 
CHUMP  Bunking  v.  126  A  premature  release  of  a  party  liable 
on  the  bill.  1867  C.  S-  PAKKEH  in  Quest,  for  Re/.  Parl.  158 
Persons  liable  to  income-tax.  1886  SIR  J.  PEARSON  in  Law 
Rep,  32  Ch.  Div.  46  Every  one  of  the  partners  is  liable  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  fortune  for  all  the  debts  incurred  by  the 
partnership.  1891  Law  Times  Rep.  LXIII  765/1  The  defen 
dants  were  liable  as  principals,  as  they  had  contracted  in 
their  own  names  without  any  qualification. 

b.  const,  inf. 

1637  Crt.  $  Times  Chas.  I  (1848)  II.  268  There  is  a  little 
demur  whether  an  executor  is  liable  to  answer  damages. 
1683  Boston  Rec.  d88ij  VII.  160  Candles  made  up  for  sale 
shall  . .  be  liable  to  be  weighed  and  forfeited  for  want  of 
being  full  weight.  1688  Col.  Rec,  J'ennsytv.  I.  219  Wherein 
Land  were  made  Layable  to  pay  debts.  1765  BLACKSTONE 
Comm.  I.  254  It  is  reasonable  that,  wherever  they  transgress 
it,  there  they  shall  be  liable  to  make  atonement.  1808  PIKE; 
Sources  Mississ.  (1810)  in.  App.  45  The  property  of  any  officer 
or  soldier,  who  is  killed  on  the  field  of  battle . .  is  not  liable  to 
be  taken  for  debt.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  II.  460  The 
estate  descended  is  the  creditor's,  and  liable  to  pay  his  debts. 
1825  Act  6  Geo.  //',  c.  50  §  i  Every  man .  .who  shall  occupy 
a  house  containing  not  less  than  fifteen  windows,  shall  be. . 
liable  to  serve  on  juries.  1832  HT.  M  ARTINEAU  Klla  of  Gar. 
ii.  27  Will  our  growing  rich  make  us  liable  to  pay  what  your 
honour  calls  real  rent? 

2.  Of  land  :  ?  Subject  to  taxation,     f  Also  said 
of  the  tax.  ?  Obs. 

a  1626  BACON  Max.  *  Uses  COM.  Law  (1636)  46  The  land 
was  not  lyable  longer  than  his  owne  life  time.  1647  in 
W.  S.  Pattee  Hist.  Old  Braintree  (Mass.)  (1878)  33  Hi-  tax 
shall  be  still  liable  as  heretofore.  1817  J.  BKADBURY  Trov, 
Amer.  292  No  land  tax  is  expected  until  five  years  after  the 
purchase,  when  land  becomes  liable. 

3.  a.  Exposed  or  subject  to,  or  likely  to  suffer 
from  (something  prejudicial) ;    in  older  use  with 
\\idersenscjf  subject  to  the  operation  of  (any  agency), 
likely  to  undergo  (a  change  of  any  kind).  Normally 
const,  to ;  rarely  t  of,  also  ^for  with  ncc.  and  inf. 

1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  8  You  should  not  be  lyable  to  so 
much  blame.  1609  HOLLAND  Amm.  Marctll.  157  To  shew 
himself  lyabie  to  no  fault  [L.  wtlli  obnoxinm  ciilpx\  1617 
PERROT  Tithes  fa  He.. is  lyable  to  all  those  curses.  1643 
HuRHouoiHEs  Exp.  Hosea  ch.  2.  iii.  263  She  shall  l>e  laid 
open,  lyable  for  all  wilde  beasts  to  come  in  and  to  devoure 
her.  1646  SIR  T.  BKOWNE  Pseud.  Kp.  n.  i.  52  [Crystall]  by 
the  art  of  Chym^try  is  separable  unto  the  operations 
whereof  it  is  lyable,  with  other  concretions,  as  calcination, 
reverberation,  sublimation,  distillation.  1662  Bk.  Com. 
Prayer  Pref.,  Either  of  doubtful  signification,  or  otherwise 
liable  to  misconstruction.  1667  MILTON  P.L.  vi.  397  Not 
liable  to  fear  or  flight  or  paine.  1668  HOWE  Bless.  Righteous 
(1825)  55  Those  [perfections]  which  are  less  liable  to  our 
apprehension.  1691  BENTLEY  Boyle  Lect*  i.  23  Some.. 
Wretches  or..  Hypocrites  are  mostly  justly,  .liable  to  these 
horrors  of  mind.  1711  AUDISON  Spect.  No.  56  p 4  He.  .found 
that  though  they  were  Objects  of  his  Sight,  they  were  not 
liable  to  his  Touch.  171*  Ibid.  No.  421  f  5  The  Imagination 
is  as  liable  to  Pain  as  Pleasure.  1751  HUME  Ess.  <$•  Treat. 
(1777)  I.  171  There  is  one  mistake  to  which  they  seem  liable. 
1769  y/fnius  Lett.  v.  27  Your  declaration  . .  is  liable  to  two 
objections.  1801  A.  HAMILTON  Wks.  11886)  VII.  213  Reasons 
. .  which  . .  are  omitted  as  being  more  liable  to  dispute. 
1848  DICKENS  Dombey  i,  Her  eyes  were  liable  to  a  similar 
affection.  1860  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  V.  vi.  ix.  83  At  edges 
of  louse  c  lift's  . .  and  in  other  places  liable  to  disturbance. 
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LIBANOPHOROUS. 


1880  ClKiKiE  Phys,  Cu'pg.  v.  §  31.  352  Sea  breezes  are  not 
liable  to  the  same  extremes  of  temperature  as  those  from 
the  land. 

b.  Const,  inf.  Subject  to  the  possibility  of 
(doing  or  undergoing  something  undesirable). 

1682  CRKT-XII  Lucretius  \.  27  All  would  be  liable  to  die, 
Subject  to  powerful  Mortality.  1683  PKXN  Wks.  (1782)  IV. 
302  The  multitude  of  trees  ..  being  liable  to  retain  mists 
and  vapours.  1736  BUTLER  Anal,  I.  iv.  Wks.  1874  I.  79 
Human  creatures  are.  .continually  liable  to  go  wrong  volun 
tarily.  [1749  CHESTERF.  Let.  24  Nov.,  He  thought  that 
gentleman  was  more  liable  to  be  thanked  and  rewarded 
than  censured.  You  know,  I  presume,  that  liable  can  never 
be  used  in  a  good  sense  ]  1786  BUKKK  It-''.  Hastings  Wks. 
1842  II.  178  They  were  ..  liable  to  suffer  the  greatest  ex 
tremities  of  penury.  1800  HKNTHAM  ll'ks.  (1843^  X.  352  Diffi 
culties,  I  am  sensible,  may  be  liable  to  occur.  1858  Ri'SKiN 
Arrows  Chace  (1880)  I.  130  Some  colours  are  ..  liable  to 
darken  in  perpetual  shade.  1893  Linnox,  etc.  Life  Puseyl. 
xvi.  376  The  method,  however  equitable  the  intention,  is 
liable  to  be  inequitable  in  effect.  1896  Portfolio  June  80 
Ground  so  liable  to  be  overflowed  must  surely  at  one  time 
have  been  a  swamp. 

H  4.  Inaccurately  used  for :  Incident /<?.   Obs. 

1631  DF.NISOS  I/euT.  Saitff.\^6  The  curse  of  God  is  liable 
to  euery  one.  1746  KLIZA  HKYWOOD  Female  Sped.  No.  24 
(1748)  IV.  285  The  faults  of  inadvertency  are  liable  to  u>all. 

t  5.  Subject  or  subservient  to ;  attached  or  be 
longing  to.  Obs. 

1571  CAMPION  Hist.  IrcL  26  Other  lawyers  they  haue, 
liable  to  certame  families.  1595  SHAKS.  John.  u.  I.  400 
Angiers,  and  ..  all  that  we  vpon  this  side  the  Sea  ..  Fiiule 
liable  to  our  Crowne  and  Dignitie.  Ibid.  v.  ii.  101.  1596 
Kdw.  Ill,  i.  ii.  8  Those  are  her  own,  still  liable  to  her.  1602 
WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  \\.  Ixj.  (1612)  268  If  sad  were  she,  then 
sad  was  he,  if  meirie,  merrie  too.  His  senses  liable  to  all, 
she  did,  or  did  not  doe.  1616  BULLOKAR,  Liable^  subject  to, 
belonging  to. 

f  6.  Suitable,  apt.     Also  const,  inf.   Obs. 

1570  Q.  Cflttrrcetfs  Let.  7  Feb.  in  Ar.  <y  ('.  (1857)  i  Aug., 
To  chewse  persons  lyable  to  give  good  miormacion.  1588 
SHAKS.  /,.  L.  L.  v.  i.  97  Pedant.  Thetosttrier  of  the  day. . 
is  liable,  congruent,  and  measurable  for  the  after-imone. 
"595  —  John,  iv.  ii.  226  Finding  thee..Apt,  liable  to  be  em- 
ploy'd  in  danger. 

Li  ableuess ,  Now  rare.  [f.  LIABLE  +  -NESS.] 
The  condition  or  quality  of  being  liable;  liability. 

1645  W.  JENKYS  Stil-Dcstroycr  40  Our  liableness  and 
readiness  to  be  overtaken  by  it.  1665-6  i'Ki-vs  Diary 
31  Jan.,  By  which  I  am  . .  eased  of  a  liablenesse  to  pay  the 
sum.  1736  BUTLER  Anal.  \.  vi.  117  Our  Liableness  . .  to 
Prejudice'and  Pervertion.  1869  WAKDLAW  Lect.  fas.  iv.  65 
Mutability  and  liableness  to  change. 

Liache,  Liage,  obs.  ff.  LEECH,  LEAGUE  sbP 
II  Liaison  (li^'z^n,  Fr.  1/g/on).     Also  8  liason. 
[\*.:— Litigation-em,  n.  of  action  f.  tigtity  to  bind.] 

1.  Cookery.   A   thickening   for   sauces,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  yolks  of  eggs  ;  f  also,  the  process  of 
thickening.     (Cf.  LEAK  a  2.) 

^1648  DICBY  Closet  Open.  (1671)  146  The  last  things 
[Butter,  Bread,  Flower]  cause  the  liaison  and  thickening  of 
the  liquor.  1759  W.  VERRAL  Cookery  \\\  92  Prepare  a  liaison, 
or  four  or  five  yolks  of  eggs  and  some  cream.  1797  Loud. 
Art  Cookery  142  Make  ready  a  liason  of  two  or  three  etrgs 
and  cream,  with  a  little  minced  parsley  and  nutmeg.  Ibid. 
146  Skim  and  sift  the  sauce,  add  a  tittle  cullis  to  make  it 
a  liason.  1877  in  CasselCs  Diet.  Cookery. 

2.  fa-,  gen.  An  intimate  relation  or  connexion. 
1809  Ed  in.   Rev.   XIV.  226  The  liaisons  of  Merlin  with 

this  man  and  Bazire  gave  rise  to  the  following/Hi  (f  esprit. 
b.  spec.  An  illicit  intimacy  between  a  man  and 
a  woman . 

i8ai  BYRON  Juan  HI.  xxv,  Some  chaste  liaison  of  the 
kind— I  mean  An  honest  friendship  with  a  married  lady. 
1821  SHELLEY  Lett.  Pr<*e  Wks.  1888  II.  333  He  [Byron] 
has  a  permanent  sort  of  liaison  with  Contessa  Guiecioli. 
1849  THACKERAY  Pemtennis  ix, '  If  it  were  but  a  temporary 
liaison,'  the  excellent  man  said,  'one  could  bear  it.  ..  But 
a  virtuous  attachment  is  the  deuce  '.  1853  GKEVILLF.  Mem. 
Geo.  IV,  Ser.  m.  I.  ii.  35  He  was  always  much  addicted  to 
Gallantry,  and  had  endless  liaisons  with  women. 

3.  French  Phonetics.  The  joining  of  a  final  con 
sonant  (which  would  in  pause  or  before  a  consonant 
be  silent)  to  a  following  word  beginning  with  a 
vowel  or  '  mute  *  h. 

1884  GOSSET  French  Prosody  43  There  Is  one  letter  in 
English,  rt  which  admits  in  some  cases  of  a  sort  of  liaison 
in  correct  modern  pronunciation. 

Liale,  Liam,  obs.  ff.  LEAL,  LYAM,  leash. 

Liamba:  see  LHIAUBA. 

Liana,  liane  (li|a-na,  Hia'n).  Also  8  lianne. 
[The  form  tianeis  a.  F.  liane  (1658  liene  in  Roche- 
fort),  supposed  to  be  a  deriv.  of  Her  to  bind.  The 
form  liana  is  either  a  laiinization  of  Hane,  or  has 
arisen  from  the  notion  that  the  word  was  of  Sp. 
origin.]  The  name  given  to  the  various  climbing 
and  twining  plants  which  abound  in  tropical  forests. 

[1796  STEDMAN  Surinam  I.  231  The  nebees,  called  by  the 
French  liannes,  by  the  Spaniards  bejucos,  and  in  Surinam 
tay-tay.}  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  Si.  Pierre's  Stud.  Nat. 
(1799)  III.  748  Liannes  interwoven  from  trunk  to  trunk. 
18:13  CAKLYLE  Misc.  (1857)  IV.  267  Spile  of  all  its  brambles 
and  lianas.  1845  DARWIN  I'oy.  Nat.  ii.  25  Many  of  the 
older  trees  presented  a  very  curious  appearance  from  the 
tresses  of  a  liana  hanging  from  their  boughs,  and  resembling 
bundles  of  hay.  1885  LADY  BRASSEY  The  Trades  136  Palms 
of  every  variety,  all  covered  with  gigantic  linnes.  1890 
'RoLF  BoLDREwoon*  Miner's  Right  xxxvi.  321  A  stone 
bridge  . .  clasped  with  close  lianas. 

II  Liang  (lyserjX  Also  leang.  [Chinese.]  A 
Chinese  weight,  about  i-J  oz.  avoirdupois;  this 


weight  in  silver  as  a  money  of  account.  Also 
called  tael. 

1827  H.  E.  LLOYD  tr.  TfmJftgWftfi  Trat\  I.  17  note,  A 
Ian  (Hang)  is  a  Chinese  weight  containing  about  8if  zolot- 
nicks;  the  value  of  two  roubles  in  silver.  Ibid.  II.  316 
A  good  camel  was  sold  for  twenty  or  thirty  Hang. 

Liar  (Jai-aj).  Forms:  i  Idoscre,  Korthumb. 
16^ere,  2  li(h}:jere,  3  Iie3er,  liare,  3-4  leier,  3-5 
lyere,  3-6  lier,  (4  ly(e^ere,  ly$er,  li}er,  lee^er, 
leigher,  liere,  liyher\  4-5  legher^e,  ligher, 
lygher,  lyare,  4-6  .SV.  lear,  4-7  Iyer,  5-8  lyar, 
(  7  lyarr),  7-  liar.  [OK.  Uogre  (  =  OIIG.  thigari, 
Icel.  tjilgari},  agent-n.  f.  Ico^an  LIE  v.'2-  Sec  -AK:;, 
-ER!  2.]  One  who  lies  or  tells  a  falsehood;  an 
untruthful  person. 

t  950  Lindisf.  Gosj>.  Malt.  vi.  5  Mi3  Sy  ^ie  ^cbiddas  ne 
wo>as  je  sure  l^^cras  \otlier  versions  lict:tcras;  I..  liyp.<- 
iritx}.  ti  1023  WULI-S  IAN  Horn.  (Napu-r.i  79  Up  arisuft  ka-i: 
leo^erns.  c  1175  Lamb.  Iloin.  13  Ne  beo  \\\  lih^eie  nc  for 
eye  ne  for  luue.  6*1290  .S',  Rug.  Lt'g.  I.  333/367  A  strong 
Hare  and  man  of  false  lawe.  1340  Ayenb.  62  |?e  lye^t-re  is 
ylich  fw;  dyeule  ^et  is  his  uader.  c  1374  CHALLKK  'J'r,>ylits 
in.  260  (  ;<  9)  Auauntonre  and  a  lyere  al  is  on.  c  1375  Sc. 
Leg.  Saints  i.  (I  \-trus}  422  Quhedir  he  a  It-le  man  or  a  lear 
be.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  12590  Thus  lytherly  \>->  lyghers 
lappit  |?ere  tale-;.  1413  /Y/;;J~-  Soi\'li-  {C'axMni  I.  xvii.  11859' 
18  He.,  hath  ben  found  an  open  Iyer.  1470-85  MAI.OKY 
Arthur  xx.  xiv,  They  that  told  yow  the  tales  were  lj--is. 
1552  Aid1.  HAMILTOM  Catcch.  (1884'  25  He  is  ane  lear  and 
in  him  thair  is  na  vcrite.  1581  SIHNKV  ApoL  r^ciric  (Arlj.) 
51  Of  all  Writers  vnder  the  sunne,  the  Poet  is  the  least  lier. 
1614  KAI.KICII  Hist.  M'orld  n.  (1634)  466  Potts  are  lyars, 
and  for  verses  sake  Will  make  the  gods  of  humane  crimes 
partake,  a  1764  I.T.ovn  A>.  to  J.  />'.  l-'.s-j.  Poet.  Wks.  1774 
1.  96  \\  ho  are  known  lyars  by  profession.  1782  V.  KNOX 
AVy.  (1819)  I.  ii.  12  An  habitual  liar  .  .  must  possess  a  poor 
and  pusillanimous  heart.  1865  DIC-KKNS  Mnt.  Fr.  i.  xiv, 
*  Now  tt-11  me  Pin  a  liar',  said  the  lionet  man.  1875  Jm\  i-.i  r 
riato  (ed.  2)  I.  359  You  are  a  liar,  Meletus,  not  believed 
even  by  yourself. 

Proverbs,  c  1250  Ten  Abuses  in  O.  F..  Misc.  184  Old  mon 
lechur,  ^unch  mon  litter  \?iut  tt.it  lyere].  1539  TAVKKXKR 
KrnsHt.  /';v7-.  (15^2)  35  A  Iyer  ought  not  to  be  forgelfull. 
«iS5S  LATIMKK  in  Godly  Confer.  TI«.  Kitilty  (1556)  b  2  b, 
Lyers  had  nede  to  haue  good  memories,  1631  CUKITLK 
Hoffmann  I  2  b,  I-yer,  Iyer,  lickc  dish. 

b.   Liar's  bench  (see  quot.). 

1859  NARKS,  Liars  -l-ench^  a  place  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
in    the  sixteenth  century,  so  called    because  it  \\  as  stated 
that  the  disaffected  made  appointments  there. 
t  c.  attrib,  or  adj.  Lying,  deceitful.     Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  6819  Tak  |-oti  noqht  wit  tunge  leier. 

Liar,  variant  of  LYAU  Sc.   0/>s. 

II  Iiiard  1  (,lynr\  Also  6  licr'de,  lyard  qnasi- 
It.  liar-do),  Sc.  lyart.  [K.  ;  prob.  subst.  use  of 
Hard  adj.  grey  (see  LYAUT  a.').  Cf.  grey  groat.'} 
A  small  coin  formerly  current  in  France,  of  the 
value  of  the  fourth  part  of  a  sou.  Hence,  typically, 
a  coin  of  small  value. 

1542  UOOKDK  In!  rod.  Ki/w?.  xxviu  (1870)  191  In_  bras 
they  [French]  bane  mietes,  halfe  pens,  pens,  dubles,  lierdes 
.  .  a  lier  is  worth  three  bras>e  pens.  1572  Stttir.  /'oems 
Rcfonn.  xxxii.  15  Haue  we  ane  lyart,  na  baid  bot  all  is 
thairK  1583  STOCKKR  Civ.  U'arrcs  Lou-e  C.  iv.  53!),  A 
pniinde  of  course  Cheese,  one  Sons  and  one  Lyard.  1600 
IY.KY  tr.  Leo's  Hist.  Africa  in.  134  Fur  the  selling  of  euery 
cluckats-woorth  they  haue  two  Liardos  allowed  them. 
1657  DA  YEN  ANT  F.nterttihnn.  Rutland  //*'.  I)rani.  \\'ks. 


.. 
His    fare    being    two    brass    liards. 
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SMOLI.KTT  Per.  Pit.  11779)  II.  xxxix.  20  He  knew  to  a  Hard 
what  was  given  to  each.  1820  SCOTT  Ivanhoe  xxxii,  Neither 
I  nor  any  of  mine  will  touch  the  value  of  a  Hard.  1847 
DISRAELI  Tancre.l  iv.  xi,  He  would  push  about  in  the  throng 
like  a  Hercules,  whenever  any  one  called  out  to  him  to  fetch 
a  Hard. 

Iiiard-  JiiS'Jd).  Canadian,  [a.  F.  liartl,  subst. 
use  of  OK.  Hard  grey :  see  LYAUT.  (Continental 
Fr.  has  Hardier  black  poplar.)]  The  balsam 
poplar,  Popitlns  bahainifera,  of  North  America. 

1809  A.  HENRY  Trav.  128  note,  Popiilus  nigra,  called,  by 
the  Canadians,  Hard. 

Liard,  variant  of  LYAKT,  grey. 

Lias  vbi'as).  Also  5,  /-8  lyas.  [Introduced 
into  mod.  geology  from  dialects :  a.  OF.  Hois 
(mod.F.  liais)  a  compact  kind  of  limestone.] 

1.  A  blue   limestone   rock  occurring  in  certain 
south-western  counties  of  England.     Also  atlnb. 

1404  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  397  In  custodia  vitrarii 
ii  par  petraruni  ex  officio  tt  j  par  vocat.  lyas.  1649  GLAN- 
\  ILL  in  1'Jiil.  Trans.  IV.  978  A  sort  of  hard  stone,  commonly 
call'd  a  Lyas,  blue  and  white,  polishable.  1778  £ng.  Ga^t- 
teer  (ed.  2)  s.v.  Lamm/on,  Spin.,  On  the  N.W.  side  of  this 
plain  are  dug  a  sort  of  head-stones,  called  lyas,  which  are 
blue  and  white,  and  polishable.  1793  SMEATON  Edystau 
I,  §  ->cn  n»tt',  I.yns  is  the  general  term  for  strata  of  stone  of 
the  species  of  Aberthaw,  in  several  counties.  1813  VAN 
COUVER  .-I  frit.  Devon  27  A  stratum  of  blue  lais  [sic]  lime 
stone.  1832  DE  LA  BECHE  Geol.  Jfna.  (ed.  z)  155  On  the 
coast  of  the  S.W.  part  of  Somersetshire  . .  a  high  shingle 
beach,  principally  composed  of  lias  (the  rock  of  the  vicinity). 
1881  YOUNG  Every  Mini  his  invii  Mechanic  §  1 154  Blue  lias 
lime  is  charged  24/-  per  yard. 

2.  Geol.    A  series  of  strata  forming  the   lower 
division  of  the  Jurassic  series,  consisting  of  thin 
layers  of  blue  argillaceous  limestone,  and  contain 
ing  a  great  wealth  of  fossils. 

1833  I.VF.LL  Print.  Ceol.  III.  Gloss.  72  Lias,  a  provincial 
name  adopted  in  scientific  language  for  a  particular  kind  of 
limestone.  1833  —  Klein.  Geol.  (1865)  415  The  name  of 
Gryphite  limestone  has  sometimes  been  applied  to  the  lias. 


1873  BURTON  J/isf,  Scot.  I.  iii.  82  The  lias,  oolite,  and  other 
recent  formations. 

Iiiason,  obs.  form  of  LIAISON. 

Liassic  (laiice'sik),  a.  Geol.  Also  liasic.  [f 
LIAS  + -ic.]  Pertaining  to  the  lias  formation. 

1833  LYKLL  Princ.  Geol.  III. 378  Metamorphic  rocks  of  the 
Eocene  or  Liassic  eras.  1854  A.  ADAMS,  etc.  Man.  Nat, 
Hist.  561  In  the  Liasic  period  of  the  secondary  formations. 
1854  H.  MILLER  Sch.  fy  Sc/tt/i.  ii.  37  The  first  ammonite 
I  ever  saw  was  a  specimen  . .  from  one  of  the  liasic  deposits 
of  England.  Ibid.  xxi.  451  Both  shale  and  nodules  bore, 
instead  uf  the  deep  liasic  gray,  an  olivaceous  tint. 

t  Liatico.  Obs.  Forms  :  7  leathick,  leaticke. 
liatica.  [a.  It.  liatico  =  Aleatiio  (Klorio),JL^  red 
wine  made  in  Tuscany. 

1622  T-  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Farciu.  Tovocr  Bottles  A  4, 
With  Malmesie,  Muskadt-11,  and  Curcica,  Wilh.  White,  Ked, 
Clarret,  and  Liatica.  1625  PLUCIIAS  Pilgr'nns  II.  1837 
Malnoscy,  Muscadine,  and  Leaticke.  1657  RKKVK  C.cxi's 
Pica  25  Thou  wouldest  ..  drink  nothing  but  Fron  tin  lack, 
white  Muscadines,  Leathick-wine,  ami  \  me  de  pary. 

t  Lib,  -f/'-1  Ohs.  [OI-;.  /}'/'./>,  lil'b  medicine,  drug, 
potion.  Cf.  CHEKSLIP.]  A  diarm. 

^700  Kfinal  Gfass.  71  r  (IMi&itticntMHt,  lybb  [Erfurt  liiib, 
Corpus  lyb,  lybMi).  1577  in  I'itcaitn  Crim.  Trials  I.  77 
[In  Perthshire]  ane  cominoune  u<are  uf  sorceiie,  libbis,  and 
charmes. 

tLib,  sb;-     Cant.      Obs.     [f.  Lin  v.'*\     Sleep. 

1665  H  r.AD  I'.ng.  Rogue  I.  iv.  1 1666)  -.-g  Hi  en  1  >ai  kmans  then, 
Bouse  Mort  and  Ken  The  bieti  Co\es  t  ings  a  wast,  ( )n  L  hates 
tn  trine  by  Rome-Coves  dint;,  For  his  long  lib  at  last. 

Lib  (lib),  z;.i  Also  7-8  libb.  Now  dial. 
[?repr.  an  OK.  *lybban  •=  MDu.  hthben  to  maim, 
geld,  f.  Tcut.  root  *lut>- :  sec  LEFT  a.]  trans.  To 
castrate,  geld,  'cut'. 

1396  [see  lil>/'in^  below].  1500-20  DcNliAi!  Poems  Iv.  5 
Thair  wyttls.  .baid  iham  1  etttis  souu  abyd  At  hame,  and  lil> 
tliani  of  the  ]v  (.ki--.  1536  l!i-,t.i.KNDKN  Cron.  .\tpf.  (1821)  I. 
p.  Iv,  The  stt-irkis  ,ar.  .ubbit  to  be  oxin.  1597-8  Bi-.  HALL 
,S'(7/.  n,  vii.  ig  Who  pares  his  nailes,  or  libs  his  Mvine.  1607 
TorsKLL  l-imr-f.  l$,-asts  ^24  They  have  used  to  lib  their 
Hnrsso  ami  take  away  llieir  stones.  1618  C'HAI'MAN  lle&iod 
37  The  bellowing  Bullock  lib,  and  (lote.  1624  MASSIN<;KU 
Renegado  \\.  i,  I  am  libbed  in  tlie  breech  already.  1649 
D.\\  i  N\\T  Lo-sc  .f-  Hononr\\.  Dram.  \\  ks.  1873  II  I.  164  Sine 
be  is  lib'd  ;  he  hath  certainly  No  masculine  business  about 
him.  'ti733  Sh<-tinnd  A<  C.  :  8  in  Pr^c.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.  (1832* 
XXVI.  ^oo  That  none  libb  any  beast  upon  Sunday,  1788 
MARSHALL  }*c>rksh.  II.  340  To  /,//>,  to  geld  male  lambs  and 
calves  horses  and  )>i.L;s  an;  '  m'Kkd  ''.  1855  ROBINSON  ii  'hi thy 
Ciloss.^  Xtrihh\i  and  Libh\1,  fannerb1  terms,  or  rather  they 
are  used  as  one  word, —  castrated. 
b.  fig.  (Cf.  CASTIIATK  v.  4.) 

1577  FCLKE  T-.VO  Treat,  agst.  P,if>ists  II.  250  In  the  latter 
end  where  he  libl'tth  of  tbe  conclusion  of  Orisens  wordcs 
lit;  translated!  [etc.].. when  he  hath  clipped,  shanen,  pnietl, 
gelded  and  falsified  all  that  he  can  [etc.].  i6ai  HK  MOUN- 
'1AGL'  Diatribx  419  Aristotle  ..  wrote  c.\x\i.  Hookes,  or 
thereabout,  irtpl  TroAiretiln'  . .  and  yet  none  of  these  were 
libbed  by  Abbreuiators. 

Hence  Libbed  ///.  a.,   Lrbbing  tbL  sb. 

1396  ll'hit/y  AH-cy  Rolis  (Whitby  Glossj  1'ro  libhyng 
porcorum  io</.  1500-20  DL'NKAK  Pocnts  Iv.  20  .Sum  .. 
lies  forsaukin  all  sic  gammiss,  That  men  cnllis  J^lnng  of 
the  pockis.  .;  1600  Hist.  Eryer  Hacon  in  Tlt^B  /:.  /'-. 
/Viwi-  Kom.  fiS^Si  I.  192  When  the  be>t  libbingTS.  1616 
A".  Riding  A'cc.'ll.  123  A  libbed  gilt.  1638  FORD  Fancies 
l.  ii,  What  a  terrible  sight  to  a  libb'd  breech  is  a  sovv- 
gelder  !  '11693  &*'<} "hart's  Ral>elais  in.  xxxi.  256  Like 
a  libbed  Kumich.  1790  HL-RNS  '  Kind  Sir,  I've  rend  your 
Paf>cr\  How  libhet  Italy  was  singin'. 

Lib,  v*  dial.  {Suffolk.}  'Of  a  child  or  young 
animal:  To  suck  persistently*  (Kng:  Dial.  Diet.}. 

1662  (k'RNAi-L  Chr.  in  Ann.  in.  xii.  §  i  (1669)  274/1  The 
growing  child  that  lies  Jibbing  oftenest  at  the  Breast. 

tliib,  £'-:1  Cant.  0/>$.  Also  6  lyp.  [Origin 
unknown.]  intr.  To  sleep. 

1567  HARMAN  Cart-at  (1869!  84  In  what  lipken  has  thou 
lypped  in  this  darkemans,  whether  in  a  lyboege  or  in  the 
strummell?  1611  MIDDLKTON  &  DEKKKR  Roaring  Girl  v.  i, 
Oh  I  wild  lib  all  the  ligbtmans,  Oh  I  woud  lib  all  the 
darkemans.  aijoo  Ii.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Cre-u\  Lit;  to  Tumble 
or  Lye  together.  1859  MATSKLL  Vecah.  s.v.  (F.),  The  coves 
lib  together,  the  fellows  sleep  together. 

Lib,  dial,  form  of  LEAP  sb* 

t  lib.,  abbrev.  of  L.  librae  jjounds. 

1442  Extracts  Aberd.  Reg.  (18441  '•  8  The  sowm  of  iiij" 

of  lib.     1528  Ibid.  121  Tuenty  lib.  Scottis.  "1596  pALRYMFLE 

1    tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  vi.  333  Ane  bunder  libs  Stirling.    1655 

in  A.  Laing  Lindotes  Abb.  x.\.  (1876)  238,  S  lib.  of  pledge 

in  money.     1705  HEARNE  in  Rcl.  ticarn.  (&&)) passim, 

Li'baineiit.  Obs.  exc.  arch.  [ad.  'L.llhament- 
//;;/,  f.  liba-re  to  LIBATB  +  -SIENT.]  =LlBATION. 

1582  N.  T.  tRhem.)  Luke  xxii.  17  note,  That  solemne 
cuppe  of  wine,  which  belonged  as  a  libament  to  the  offering 
and  eating  to  the  Paschal  lambe.  1603  HOLLAND  Plu 
tarch's  Mor.  1289  Before  his  time  they  dranke  it  [wine]  not 
at  all,  neither  made  they  libaments  thereof  unto  their  gods. 
1855  SiNf.LKTON  rirgil  I.  324  Andromache  was  pouring  liba- 
nu-nts  To  th'  ashes. 

Libaniferous  (Hbani-feros),  a.  [t.'LJibaints, 
Gr.AiiSaro?inccn?e  +  -(i)FERors.t]  Yielding  incense. 

1895  i\)th  Cent.  Oct.  595  The.  .libaniferous  country. 

t  LibailOliiancy.  Obs.  [ad.  F,  libanomantie 
I  (Rabelais),  f.  Gr.  hiftavos  incense  +  pavrfia  (see 
i  -MANCY).]  Divination  by  the  burning  of  incense. 

1652  GAULE  Magastroat.  165  Livanomancy  [sic].  1656  in 
I  BLOL'NT£//€>.M(7£7".  a  1693  Urquharfs  Rabelais  Mi.  xxv.  208. 

Libanopliorous   (libanp-foras),   a.      [f.    Gr. 
Ai^9ai/o0opoy,  f.  \i0avos   incense  +  -^>opos  bearing, 
'   tyfpetv  to  bear :  see  -ous.]     Producing  incense. 
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1781  ^FpEn  Retirement  226  He.. weeps  a  sad  libation  in 
despair.  1817  MOOKE  I. alia,  R.  \  1824)  273  Never  yet  ..hath 
the  sword  More  terrible  libations  poured  !  1879  FARRAR 
St.  Paul  I.  344  Willing,  nay  glad,  to  pour  out  his  whole 
life  as  a  libation. 
d.  attrib. 

1776  BiRSEY  /fist.  Mas.  I.  ii.  40  The  spondt-an  melody, 
that  is  the  libation  tune  of  Olympus.  1865  J.  H.  Is- 
(;RAHAM  Pillar  of  Fire  (1872*  256  Hearers  of  libation- 
vases.  1877  A.  U.  EDWARDS  Uf  Nile  iv.  80  A  libation* 
table  on  which  was  engraved  a  hieroglyphic  inscription  to 
Apis-Osiris. 


LIBANOTOPHOROUS. 

1847  Jrnl.  R.  Asiat.  Socn  Bombay  br.  II.  387  Ptolemy's 
Libanophorous  region  is  misplaced. 

Libanotophorous   (libaiuwt^fores),  a.     [f. 

Or.  \tf3avorroip6pos,  f.  kiftavarros  incense  (f.  \i&avo$  : 
see  prec.)  +  -<po/3os  bearing.]  Producing  incense. 

1879  Encycl.  Brit.  IX.  710/1  The  libanotophorous  region 
of  the  ancient.s. 

Libant  (larbxnt),  a.  [f.  L.  libanl-em,  pr.  pplc. 
tf  liba-re  LIBATK  v.\  Tasting  ;  touching  lightly. 

1798  I.ANDOR  Gebir  vi.  131  She  touched  his  eyelashes  with 
lihant  lips. 

Libard(e,  Libardesse,  obs.  ff.  LEOPARD,  -ESS, 

t  UJbardine.    Obs.     Also  6  libardaine.     [f. 

libara  BEOPARD;  the  formation  is  obscure.]     ?A 

plant  of  the  genus  Aconitttm,  ?  =  LEOPARD'S  BANE. 

1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  49  Libardaine  of  the  Greeks  is 
called  Akoniton,  it  hath  leaves  like  the  Cucumber,  but 
somewhat  more  lesse  and  rough.  1607  To  PS  ELL.  Fotir-f. 
Beasts  (16581  32  The  herb  Wolfe  ban  or  Libardine  is  poison 
to.. all  beasts  that  are  littered  blinde. 

Libate  (laib^-t),  v.  [f.  L.  lihat-,  ppl.  stem  of 
It  bare  to  taste,  pour  out  as  an  offering,  etc.]  a. 
trans.  To  pour  out  (wine,  etc.)  in  honour  of 
a  god.  Also,  to  make  a  libation  to  (a  god),  b. 
intr.  To  pour  out  libations. 

1866  J.  B.  ROSE  tr.  Ovitfs  Fasti  \\,  762  She  libated  the 
wine  In  sacrifice.  1867  —  tr.  I'irffifs  sKneid  227  Around 
the  tables  all  libating  stand,  Invoking  heaven.  1880  L. 
WAI  LACK  Bcn-Hnr  vn.  xi.  441  A  son  of  Israel  has  no  gods 
whom  he  can  libate. 

Hence  Liba'ted />//.  a. 

1866  J.  1».  ROSK  tr.  I'irg.  Georg.  i.  360  Pay  unto  Ceres, 
rustics,  rites  divine,  With  milk  and  honey  and  libated  wine. 

Libation   (bib^-JVm).      Also  4  libacioun,  5    \ 
lybacion.      [ad.   L.   libation-em,  n.  of  action   f.    ' 
ttba-re  to  LIBATE.]     The  pouring  out  of  wine  or 
other  liquid  in  honour  of  a  god  ;  concr.  the  liquid 
so  poured  out;  a  drink-offering. 

1382  WVCI.IF  Ezek.  xx.  28  Thei..sacTifieden  her  libaciouns.  ; 
1490  CAXTOX  Eneydos  x.\ii.  81  The  good  wynes  of  swete 
odour  ordeyned  for  the  lybacions  or  washynges  of  the 
sacryfices.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  1196  They 
used  this  u-ater  for  thcasolemne  libations  at  sacrifices.  1697 
DRVDEX  sEncid  \,  10^0  Sprinkling  the  first  Libations  on  the 
Ground.  1743  J.  DAVIDSON  sEncid  vn.  184  Pour  forth 
bowls  in  Libation  to  Jove.  1834  LYTTON  Pompeii  i.  iii,  The 
guests  followed  the  prayer,  and  then,  sprinkling  the  wine 
on  the  table,  they  performed  the  wonted  libation.  1877  C. 
GEIKIB  Christ  xlix.  118791  <$\  Water  to  be  poured  out  at  ' 
the  time  of  the  morning  offering  as  a  libation. 

b.  transf.  (somewhat  Jocular  .    Liquid  poured    : 
out  to  be  drunk  ;  hence  a  potation. 

1751  EARL  ORRERY  Remarks  Swi/idjs?)  47  Libations  to  his    ! 
health,  or,  in  plain  en^lish,  bumpers  were  poured  forth  to    ; 
the  Drapier.     a  1797  H.  WALPOLK  .Tff/t/.  Gco.  Ill  (1845    I. 
xxii.  313  Some  jovial  dinners  and  libations  of  champagne 
cemented  their  friendship,     t  1850  A:w.  Nts.  (Rtldg.)  412 
In  consequence  of  their  repeated  libations,  they  began  both 
of  them  to  be  considerably  heated.     1856   SIK   ]}.    HRODIE 
Psychol.   /«(/.   I.   App.   254  They  prepared  themselves  for    { 
the  task  by  a  plentiful  libation  of  gin. 


jibatory  'bi'batari),  a.  and  sb.     [ad.  L.  liba-    , 
ton-HSj  f.  lifrare:  see  LIBATE  v.  and  -our.] 

A.  adj.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  libations. 
1854  MEDWIN  in  Eraser's  Mag.   IX.   559  Phoebus  has..     : 
received  my  libatory  offerings.     1846  ELLIS  Elgin  Mark.  I. 
163  Hearers  of  libatory  vessels. 

t  B.  sb.   A  libatory  vessel.   Obs. 
1609  BIBLE  iDouay)  i  Mace.  i.  23  The  libatories  [I*  Hint- 
tor  i  a]  and  the  phials. 

t  Libature.  OAs.  In  7  libatour.  [As  if  ad. 
L.  type  *//&?///;•»,  f.  tibare  to  LIBATE.] 

1632  HOLLAND  Cyrupxdia  71  Hee  there  procured  the 
gracious  favour  of  Dame  Tellus,  with  Libatours  and  liquid 
offerings. 

Libbard,  arch,  variant  of  LEOPABD. 

Libbe,  obs.  form  of  LIVE. 

Libbege.  Old  Cant.    [f.  LIB  v.'S\    Abed. 

1567  [.see  LIB  r"'].  1665  R.  HEAD  Rug.  Rogue  '•  »v-  (^65) 
33  Lil<bege,  a  Bed.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crciv,  Lib- 

Libber  (H'baa).  Now  dial.  [f.  LIB  z/.l  +  -KK  1.] 
A  gelder. 

14. .  Now,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  693/32  I/ic  cnstrator,  lybbere. 
1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtces)  141  Libbers  have  for 
libbinge  of  piggcs,  pennies  a  peece  for  the  gHtes,  and  half 
pence  a  peece  for  the  gowtes  or  bore  pigges.  1674-91 
KAY  N.  C.  Words  44  A  Libber ^  a  Sow-gelder.  1683  ('.. 
MEKITON  Yprks.  Dialogue  4  The  Libber  comes  to  Morn; 
weese  Libb  th1  awd  Piggs. 

t  Libberla.  Sc.  Obs.     A  staff,  cudgel. 

c  1500  Rtnvlfs  Cursing  112  in  Laing  Anc.  Poet.  Scotl^  \ 

Thair  sail  thay  (devils]  cary  in  thnir  clukis  Sum  libberlais,  • 

and  sum  hell  crukis.  'la  1550 /><•/>«  l>erwik$o$  in  D  unbar*  s  \ 

Potms  (1893)  302  Vp  he  start,  and  gat  a  libberla  In-to  his  j 
hand. 

Iiibbet1  (li'bet).    NowaVa/.    Also  6  Iyb(b)et, 
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(also  9)  libbat,  7  libbit.  [Cf.  OK.  lite,  libbe  block 
of  stone.]  A  billet  of  wood;  a  stick  to  beat  or 
throw  at  anything  with. 

1562  J.  HEVWOOD  Prcni.  f,  Efigr.  (1867)  210  Leaue  that 
woorde  or  He  baste  ye  with  a  libet.  1567  HARMAN  Caveat 
26  A  longe  lastinge  lybbet.  1586  WARNER  All'.  Eng.  iv. 
xxi.  (1602)  99  With  that  he  tooke  a  Libbat  vp,  and  beateth 
out  his  braines.  1589  Ibid.  Pr.  Add.  (1602)  345  Libbats 
newly  snatched  from  burning.  1736  LEWIS  Isle  of  Tenet  s;, 
I  took  up  a  Libbit  that  lay  by  the  Sole,  and  hove  it  at  the 
Hagister.  1847  HALLIWELL,  Libtet,  a  billet  of  wood ;  a 
staff,  stick,  or  club.  South. 

Iiibbet  2  (li'bet).  Now  dial.  [Of  obscure 
origin;  cf.  LAPPET.]  a.  A  flap  or  lobe.  b.  A 
fragment,  rag,  jag. 

1627  HAKEWILL  Apol.  11630)  Pref.  3  One  who  lookes  onely 
upon  some  libbet,  or  end  of  a  peece  of  Arras.  Ibid.  418 
The  tender  libbets  of  their  eares.  1844  W.  BARNES  Poems 
Rnr.  Life  Gloss.,  Libbets,  rags  in  strips.  1893  Wiltsh. 
Gloss.,  Libbet,  a  fragment.  '  All  in  a  libbet ',  or  '  all  in 
libbets  and  jibbets ',  torn  to  rags.  Also  Lifptt. 

II  Libeccio  (libe-tp,  It.  Ij'brtjo).  Also  erron. 
-ecchio.  [It.,  f.  L.  J.ib-s  :  see  LIBS.]  The  Italian 
name  for  the  south-west  wind. 

1667  MM.TON  /'.  L.  x.  706  Eurus  and  Zephir  with  thir 
lateral  noise,  Sirocco  and  Libecchio.  1820  SHELLEY  Lett. 
Prose  Wks.  1880  IV.  178  The  Libecchio  here  howls  like  a 
chorus  of  fiends  all  day.  1821  MRS.  SHEI.I.EY  in  Dowdeu 
LiftShtlUf  11887)  II.  395  After  a  whole  week  of  Hbeccio 
rain  and  wind.  1873  OUIDA  Pnscarcl  \\.  314  The  Hbeccio 
was  blowing  keenly  as  we  crossed  the  square  of  r  iesole. 

Libel  (Isi'bcl),  sb.  Forms :  4-8  libell,  5  libelle, 
5-7  lybell(e,  6-7  lybel,  (6  Sc.  libal\  3-  libel, 
[a.  OF.  libel  masc.,  HbeHe  fern.  (mod.F.  libelle\ 
ad.  J,.  libellust  dim.  of  liber  book.  Cf.  Sp.  libelot 
Pg.,  \\..libcllo,  used  in  legal  senses.] 

tl.  A  little  book;  a  short  treatise  or  writing. 

1382  WVCLIF  XHHI.  v.  23  And  the  preest  shal  wryte  in  a 
lil)tl  [1388  litil  book]  thes  cur-id  thingis.  1436  Pol.  Poems 
(Rolls)  II.  157  Here  beginneth  the  prologe  of  the  processe 
of  the  Libelle  of  Englyshe  Pulycye.  1494  FAUYAN  Chron. 
v.  cxxiii.  102  As  before  is  shewyd  in  the  .C.  and  .xiii. 
Chapitre  of  this  libell.  1529  MURK  Dyalege  in.  Wks.  234/1 
V[  no  man  should  . .  translate  . .  by  way  of  boke,  lybef,  or 
tretice.  1530  LYSDKSAY  Test,  ftu^/vv so Quintyng,  Mersar, 
Kowle,  Henderson,  hay,  it  holland,  'J'hocht  thay  be  ded, 
yar  lilx;lls  bene  leuaml.  1576  A.  FI.KMING  Pref.  to  Cains' 
Dogs  in  Arb.  darner  III.  228  Cains  spared  no  study,  .which 
seemed  ..  requisite  to  the  performance  of  this  little  libel. 
a  1709  ATKYNS  Part.  <y  Pot.  Tracts  (1734)  86  Certain  Books, 
winch  he  termed  Codicello's;  which  in  our  Dialect,  is  the 
.same  with  Lihels  or  Little  Hooks.  1715  M.  DAVIES  At/ten. 
Jirit.  I.  69  His  English  Libels  were  these,  viz.  A  Merry 
Jest  [etc.]. 

fb.  A  written  paper.  Sometimes-  LABEL  sb.^t 
for  which  it  may  have  been  substituted  as  ctymo- 
logically  more  intelligible.  Obs. 

1603  Xort/is  Pint  arch  11612)  1183  With  his  testament 
there  were  three  lille  libels  or  codicils.  1642  tr.  Perkins 
Prof.  tik.  ii.  §  136.  60  That  [the  seal]  was  so  fixed  againe  to 
the  libell  \ed.  1657  label,  orig.  AF.  (ed.  1601)  label]  of  the 
deed.  1682  K.KIGWIN  Mt.  Calvary  (1826)  clxxxix,  This 
lybell  was  fastened  on  y9  cross  fast.  .And  over  the  head  of 
Christ  put.  1689  MOYLE  Sea  Chyntrg.  \.  16  With  every 
Medicament  its  Lybel  upon  it. 

2.  A  formal  document,  a  written  declaration  or 
statement.   Obs.  exc.  Hist,  (as  occasional  rendering 
of  L.  libel/us),  and  Law  (see  3". 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  10234  Hii  sende  him  libel,  &  esste 
ek  articles,  ^>at  nere  no^t  to  graunti  wel.  1382  WVCLIF 
Matt,  \.  31  Who  euere  shitl  leeue  his  wyf,  ^eue  he  to  hir  a 
libel,  that  is,  a  litil  boke  of  forsakyng  1 1388  a  libel  of  for- 
sakyng].  1432-50  tr.  Higden  iKdl-s  V.  161  A  cownsayle 
was  kepede.  .where  a  libelle  porrecte  to  Constancius.  1525 
Ln.  UERNEKS  Froiss.  II.  ccxlv.  [ccxlii.]  754  The  knyght 
toke  the  kyng  a  lybell,  the  whiche  was  red  ;  therin  was 
conteyned  that  if  there  was  nothcr  knight,  .that  wolde  say 
that  kyng  Henry  was  not  rightfull  kyng,  he  was  there 
redy  to  fyght  with  him.  1563-87  FOXK  A.  <y  M.  (1596)  16/2 
The  Arrians  returning  from  their  Arrianisme,  offered  vp 
and  exhibited  vnto  the  bishops  of  Rome  their  libels  of 
repentance.  1565  HARDING  (.'on/itt.  Jwcrs  Apol.  iv.  161  Ij, 
Moses  permitted  a  libell  of  diuorce.  1596  DALRYMHLE 
tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  x.  366  Quha  tuik  al  priuat  libalis 
and  accusatiounis,  and  causet  exeme  thame.  1607  TOPSELL 
h'our-f.  Beasts  (1658)  15  With  their  image  did  Augustus 
sign  all  his  Grants,  Libels,  and  Kpistles.  1608  \V  ILLET 
flexapla  Exod.  750  The  liliels  or  billes  of  dowrie.  1652  , 
NEEDHAM  Selden"s  Mare  C7.  294  A  Libel,  or  Bill  of  ! 
Complaint.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  fy  F.  xxviii.  III.  75  A  formal 
reply  to  the  petition  or  libel  of  Symmachus. 

3.  a.   Civil  Law.  The  writing  or  document  of   • 
the  plaintiff  containing  his  allegations  andJnstitut-    ' 
ing  a  suit.     b.  Eccl.  Law.  The  first  plea,  or  the    , 
plaintiffs   written   declaration    or    charges,    in    a 
cause,      c.  Sc.  Law.  The  form  of  complaint  or   | 
ground  of  the  charge  on  which  either  a  civil  or   ] 
criminal  prosecution  takes  place. 

1340  Ayenh.  40  f>e  ualse  notaryes  ..  ualseb  be  celes  makeji 
pe*kueade  libelles  and  to  uele  opre  ualshedes.  c  1386  CHAU 
CER  Frinr's  T.  297  May  I  nat  axe  a  libel,  sir  Somnour,  And 
answere  there,  by  my  procutour,  To  swich  thing  as  men 
wol  opposen  me?  c  1410  LOVK  Bonavent.  Mirr.  xviii.  (1510) 
Fvb,  He  that  was  domysman  made  the  lybelle  in  theyre 
cause,  c  1440  Jacob's  Well  1 31  A  fals  notarye,  bat  mukyth 
false  letterys,  libellys,  or  false  actys.  1535  COVERDALK  )ol> 
xxxi.  35  Let  him  that  is  my  contrary  parly,  sue  me  with  a 
lybell.  1548 .-/ (7  j  «V  3  Edit).  F/,  c.  13  §  14  The  same  partle . . 
shall  bringe  and  deliver. .  the  verie  true  copie  of  the  libell  de- 
pendinge  in  theecclesiasticallCourte.  \$<y*Sc.ActsJa$.  l'I 
i!  73  All  criminal!  libellis  sail  contene  that  the  personis 
complenit  on  ar  airt  and  pairt  of  be  cryme  Hbellit.  1601-1 
FUI.BECKE  ist  Ft.  Parall.  68  You  lay  and  alleage  in  your 


LIBEL. 

libell  as  the  ground  of  your  action  things  farre  distant  in 
nature.  1681  Act  in  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1648/4  Providing  always 
that  the  Libel,  whereupon  the  foresaid  Sentence  proceeded  be 
special.  1708  J.  CHAMBERLAVNE^'/.  Ct.  Brit.  i.  n.  viii.  (1737) 
76  First  [in  Eccl.  causes]  goes  forth  a  Citation,  then  a  Libel, 
and  Answer.  1711  WOOROW  Hist.  C/i.  Scot.  I.  51  Upwards 
of  thirty  different  Libels  were  formed  against  him,  for 
alledged  Injuries,  Oppressions,  and  the  like.  1800  A.  CAR- 


1863  H.  Cox  Instil.  II.  xi.  568  In  Causes  not  criminal  and 
not  summary,  the  first  plea  is  the  complainants  libel  which 
corresponds  to  the  declaration  at  common  law.  1876  GRANT 
Burgli  ScA.  Scoll.  n.  i.  89  The  libel  having  been  served 
on  the  accused,  he  compeared. 

td.  Used  jocularly  for  :  The  collective  body  (of 
lawyers).  Obs.  rare~l. 

1515-10  Vox  PofuU  722  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  III.  203  With 
lij  or  mj  greate  clothiars,  And  the  hole  lybell  of  lawyars. 

f4.  A  leaflet,  bill,  or  pamphlet  posted  up  or 
publicly  circulated;  spec,  one  assailing  or  defaming 
the  character  of  some  person  (in  early  use  more 
fully,  famous  libel=  Law  Latin  UMliis  famosus}. 

1511  Up.  LONGLAND  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  ill.  1.  253 
Suche  famous  lybells  and  bills  as  be  sett  uppe  in  night 
tymes  upon  Chirche  doores.  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Citron. 
III.  1240/1  The  bishops  ..  durst  not  openlie  publish  the  ex 
communication  of  the  king,  but  secretlie  cast  libels  about 
the  high  waies,  which  gaue  notice  therof.  1594  SHAKS. 
Rich.  Ill,  i.  i.  33  Plots  haue  I  laide  . .  By  drunken  Pro 
phesies,  Libels,  and  Dreames,  To  set  my  Brother  Clarence 
and  the  King  In  deadly  hate.  1621  BACON  Hen.  I'll  94 
Who  when  he  turned  his  backe  (more  like  a  Pedant  then 
an  Ambassadour)  dispersed  a  bitter  Libell,  in  Latitu-  Verse, 
against  the  King.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Kelt.  H.  §  86 
Cheap  senseless  libels  were  scattered  about  the  city,  . . 
traducing  some,  and  proscribing  others.  1689-90  WOOD 
Life  12  Mar.,  Two  malitious  fellowes  were  found  sticking 
up  a  libell  reflecting  on  the  fast.  1717  SWIFT  fi'iirtlur 
Ace.  E.  Ciirll  Wks.  1755  III.  i.  155  Singeing  a  pig  with 
a  new  purchased  libel.  1776  GIBBON  Decl.  f,  !•'.  xi.  (1869) 
I.  218  He  scattered  libels  through  their  camp. 

5.  Law.  Any  published  statement  damaging  to 
the  reputation  of  a  person.     In  wider  sense,  any 
writing  of  a   treasonable,   seditious,  or   immoral 
kind.     Also,  the  act  or  crime  of  publishing  such 
a  statement  or  writing. 

a  1631  DONNE  Serin,  ix.  87  And  by  the  way,  that  which  it 
may  sometimes  concerne  us  to  know,  yet  it  may  be  a  Libell 
to  publish  it  [surplusagej.  1768  BLACKSTONE  Coiniu.  III.  125 
With  regard  to  libels  in  general,  there  are  ..  two  remedies  ; 
one  by  indictment  and  another  by  action.  1810  BENTHAM 
1'aclcing  (1821)  2  In  point  of  actual  law,  a  libel  is  any  paper 
in  which  he,  who  to  the  will  adds  the  power  of  punishing 
for  it,  sees  any  thing  that  he  does  not  like.  1840  B'NKSS 
BUNSEN  in  Hare  Life  (1879)  "•  '•  '2  Condemned  to  im 
prisonment  for  publishing  seditious  libels.  1862  TROI.LOPE 
Orliy  /•'.  xix.  (ed.  4)  134  It  may  be  very  difficult  to  obtain 
evidence  of  a  libel.  1888  fall  Mall  (,'.  24  Nov.  4  i  The 
judge  answered  . .  that  it  was  clearly  possible  to  publish  a 
libel  for  the  public  good. 

b.  In  popular  use :  Any  false  and  defamatory 
statement  in  conversation  or  otherwise,  transf, 
applied  to  a  portrait  that  does  the  sitter  injustice, 
or  to  a  thing  or  circumstance  that  tends  to  bring 
undeserved  ill  repute  on  a  person,  a  country,  etc. 

1618  WITHER  .Motto  Introd.  Wks.  (16331  504  If  any  should 
confesse  Those  sinnes  in  publike,  which  his  soul  oppresse ; 
Some  guilty  fellow  (moov'd  thereat)  would  take  it  Unto 
himselfe ;  and  so,  a  Libell  make  it,  1650  Kuu.ER  Pis^ak 
I.  vii.  1 8  The  false  report  of  the  spies  was  in  some  respect 
but  a  libell  of  this  land.  1667  Causes  Decay  Chr.  Piety  i. 
10  Are  we  reproacht  for  the  name  of  Christ,  that  Ignominy 
serves  but  to  advance  pur  future  Glory ;  every  such  Libr I 
here,  becomes  Panegyrick  there.  1673-4  £*K-  LAUDERDAI.E 
in  L.  1'apcrs  (18851  HI.  xix.  27  Thos  addresses  ..  have 
proved  rether  leik  libells  than  treuth.  1693  II ' mtwiirs  Town 
132  They  [Men]  are  living  Libels  [as  to  Women's  virtue]. 
1694  DKVDEN  To  Sir  G.  Kncller  163  Good  heav'n  !  that  sots 
and  knaves  should  be  so  vain,  To  wish  their  vile  resemblance 
may  remain  !  And  stand  recorded,  at  their  own  request.  To 
future  days,  a  libel  or  a  jest!  I7»5  YOUNG  Love  Fame  I. 
160  A  rich  knave's  a  libel  on  our  laws.  1777  SHERIDAN  Sch, 
Stand,  i.  i,  His  whole  conversation  is  a  perpetual  libel  on 
all  his  acquaintance.  1781  COWI-ER  Cotrv.  450  Or  make  the 
parrot's  mimicry  his  choice,  That  odious  libel  on  a  human 
voice.  1850  LVELL  ami  Visit  U.  S.  II.  163  The  tale  of 
suffering  ..  was  not  authentic. ..Such  libels  are  hailed  with 
pleasure  by  the  Perpetualists  as  irritating  the  feeling  of 
that  class  of  slave-owners  who  [etc.]. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  (sense  5^  libel-spawning 
adj.,  ^nse  3)  libel  summons. 

Libel  Act,  the  title  of  the  Act  32  Geo.  3.  c.  60,  as  shortened 
by  Act  of  Parliament  in  i8y6  (59  ,y  60  I'ict.  c.  xivi. 

i68>  TATE  Ats.  f,  Achit.  n.  520  Parasites  and  libel-spawn- 
ing  imps.  1870  J.  K.  HUNTER  Life  Stittf.  xlvii.  289,  I  saw 
the  auld  chap  go  direct  to  the  Fiscal's  office,  and  next  day 
I  had  a  libel  summons  chargin1  me  wi'  every  conceivable 
way  of  killing  game  on  my  neighbour's  grun'. 

Libel  bi'bel),  v.  [f.  LIBEL  sb.;  OF.  libeller, 
med.L.  libellare  existed  in  certain  senses.] 

fl.  intr.  To  make  libellous  accusations  or  state 
ments  ;  to  spread  defamation.  Const,  against,  on ; 
by,  ^(Sc.).  Obs. 

1570  Sntir.  Poems  Reform,  xii.  157  Suppois  }e  crak,  ^e  ly 
ahak,  And  lybellis  be  the  Law.  1583  Leg.  Bp.  St.  Antirois 
1008  What  suld  I  lyble  of  thi*  lo\\ne?  Not  all  the  paper  of 
this  towne  ..  May  had  the  half  that  he  hes  done.  1588 
SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  iv.  iv.  17  What's  this  but  Libelling  against 
the  Senate?  1596  NASHK  Sctffron  \Valtien  80  He  is  verie 
seditious  and  mutinous  in  conuersation  ..  libelling  most 
execrably  and  inhumanely  on  lacke  of  the  Falcon.  1610 
B.  JONSON  Alcfi.  in.  ii,  Nor  shall  you  need  to  libell  'gainst 


LIBELLA. 

the  Prelates.     1637  LAITI  Sp.  Star-Chambcr  14  June  9  Hee 
Libels  against  the  King  and  the  State. 

2.  trans.  To  defame  or  discredit  by  the  circula 
tion  of  libellous  statements;  to  accuse  falsely  and 
maliciously  ;  spec,  in  Law,  to  publish  a  libel  against. 

1601  B.  JONSON  Poetaster  iv.  vii,  Thou  shalt  libell,  and 
I'le  cudgell  the  Kasc.il!.  1654  H.  L'EsTRANGE  Chas.  I 
(1655)  4  With  a  spirit  which  equally  disdaines  to  libel  or  to 
flatter  him.  1709  POPE  Jan.  if  May  44  But  what  so  pure, 
which  envious  tongues  will  spare?  Some  wicked  wits  have 
libell'd  all  the  fair.  1732  SWIFT  Beast's  Confess,  to  Priest 
202,  I  would  accuse  him  [fabling  >Esop]  to  his  _face  For 
libeling  the  four-foot  race.  1803  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw. 
Dcsjt.  (1837)  1 1. 492  Those  who  have  deserted  thisservicehave 
been  allowed  to  libel  and  defame  his  character.  1884 
Manch.  Exam.  7  Oct.  5/1  The  Grub-street  hacks,  who  in 
former  times  lived  by  libelling  political  personages. 

fig.  a  1716  SOUTH  Strm.  (1744)  II.  158  It.  .misrepresents 
and  libels  God  to  the  Conscience,  a  1862  RUCKLE  Ciniliz. 
(1869)  III.  v.  480  Beware  of  libelling  what  you  profess  to 
defend. 

3.  a.  Eccl.  and  Sc.  Law.  To  institute  a   suit 
against  (a  person)   by  means  of  a  libel ;  also,  to 
specify  in  a  libel. 

1582-8  Hist.  fas.  I'f  (1804)  220  Thai  shall  haue  alswa  the 
Kings  licence.,  to  reduce  tbair  foirfaultors,  upoun  sick 
causes  and  considerations  as  they  may  libell.  1711  Cmntrey- 
Man's  Let.  to  Curat  48  When  he  was  Lybell  d,  the  Missal 
and  Breviary  bad  not  receiv'd  the  Rasnres  before  spoken  of. 
1752  J.  LOUTHIAN  Form  of  Process  (ed.  2^  35  In  all  capital 
Crimes,  the  Facts  are  to  be  libelled,  with  the  Hour,  Day, 
Month.. and  Place  in  which  the  Fact  happened.  1753  S. 
FRASER  in  Scots  Ma?.  Apr.  179/1  The  facts .  .are  not  sufficient 
to  infer  the  crime  libelled.  1754  F.HSKINK  PritK.  .Sc.  La-M 
(1809)  457  If  these  adminicles  afford  sufficient  conviction, 
that  the  deed  libelled  did  once  exist.  1868  Act  31  cj-  32 
Viet.  c.  101  §  59  It  shall  be  lawful  to  libel  and  conclude  and 
decern  for  General  Adjudication  without  such  Alternative. 
b.  To  bring  suit  in  admiralty  against  (a  vessel, 
cnrgo,  or  its  owner). 

1805  East's  Reports  V.  317  The  vessel  and  her  cargo  have 
been  libelled  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty  for  condemnation. 
1811  J.  ADAMS  tt'ks.  (1854)  IX.  628  Nickerson  was  libelled 
in  the  Special  Court  of  Vice-Admiralty  by  Jonathan  Sewall. 
1829  MAHRYAT/'".  Miidmarxxi,  The  TnwJilooded  Yankee 
was  libelled  in  the  Vice-Admiralty  Court  at  Cape  Town. 
1894  Daily  Neivs  20  Sept.  6  '5  The  owners  of  the  steamer 
instructed  a  firm  of  solicitors  at  Halifax  to  '  libel '  the  vessel 
for  10,000  dollars. 

Hence  Li-belled///,  a.,  Li-belling  vbl.  sb.  and 

///.  a. 

1574  Burgh  Rec.  Glasgow  (1832!  33  Anent  be  libcllit  pre 
cept  rasit  at  be  instance  of  mutter  Robert  Herbertsoun. 
1587  FLEMING  Coutit.  Holinshcd  III.  368/2  False  and 
infamous  railings  and  libellings.  1641  MILTON  Animad-.: 
Wks.  1738  I.  80  The  practices  . .  of  libelling  Separatists. 
1668  CLARENDON  Contempt,  Ps.  Tracts  (1727)  668  A  libelling 
look  hath  begotten  very  tragical  mischiefs.  1697  D»YDEN 
Virgil  (1721)  I.  Life  29  Marc  Antony  . .  vex'd  him  with  a 
great  many  Libelling  Letters,  in  which  he  reproaches  him 
with  the  Baseness  of  his  Parentage.  1727  SWIFT  Further 
Ace.  E.  Curtl  Wks.  1755  III.  l.  159  Th:lt  towards  the  libel 
ling  of  the  said  Pope  there  be  a  sum  employed  not  exceed 
ing  six  pounds  sixteen  shillings  and  ninepence.  notMATHIAS 
Purs.  Lit.  (17981  385  His  pictur'd  person  and  his  libel'd 
shape.  1830  D'lsiiAF.Ll  C/ias.  f,  III.  xi.  245  The  art  of 
libelling  is  no  inefficient  prelude  to  revolutionary  measures. 

tLlbC'lla.  Ent.Obs.  [mod.L.  (Moufet  1634); 
perh.  an  application  of  L.  llbclla  (see  LEVF.L  sb.  , 
with  reference  to  the  horizontal  extension  of  the 
wings.]  An  early  scientific  name  for  the  dragon 
fly.  (Cf.  LIBELLULA.) 

1694  l.ibdlx  (see  DRAGON-FLY].  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist., 
Insects  11.  ii,  Of  the  Libella,  or  Dragon-fly. 

Iiibellant  (bi'belant).  Also  libelant.  [f. 
LIBEL  v.  +  -ANT  ;  after  appellant,  defendant,  etc.] 

1.  Lam.  One  who  institutes  a  suit  in  an  eccle 
siastical  or  admiralty  court.     Also  as  aiij. 

1726  AVLIFFE  Parergon  352  The  party  Libellant  seems 
to  confess  whatever  is  contain'd  within  the  compass  and 
Words  of  his  Libel.  Ibiit.,  If  the  Libellant  propounds  any 
thing  in  his  Libel  which  makes  against  himself,  he  must 
abide  by  it.  1804-17  W.  CRANCH  Kef.  iWebster  1828',  The 
counsel  for  the  libelant  contended  [etc.].  1874  DEADY  in  Law 
Times  Kef.  XXXI.  201/1  The  libellants  shipped  on  the 
Hermine.  .as  ordinary  seamen.  1890  Law  'rimes  LXXXIX. 
164/1  Successful  libellants  in  a  collision  suit. 

2.  One  who  publishes  a  libel ;  a  libeller. 
In  some  recent  Diets. 

Iiibellary  (larbelari) ,  a.  Roman  Law.  [ad. 
late  Is.libellarius  (DuCange),  i.libellus  LIBEL s/>.] 
Characterized  by  the  issuing  of  a  libel,  or  written 
statement  of  his  cause  of  action,  by  the  plaintiff  as 
the  commencement  of  a  suit. 

1875  POSTE  Gains  iv.  Comm.  (ed.  2)  532  The  Libellary 
system  which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Justinian.  Ibid.  657 
The  Libellary  procedure.,  having  superseded  the  Formulary 
procedure. 

t  Li'bellate,  ppte.,  a.,  or  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [ad. 
med.L.  Kbellalus,  pa.  pple.  ofliMlare  :  see  LIBEL 
v.]  =  libelled  pa.  pple.,  or  LIBELLEE. 

1565  Child  Marriages  45  Christofer  Hartley . .  vncle  to  the 
said  James  libellate.  1604  Chichester  Registry  Dcp.,  Nov. 
(MS.),  The  said  Julian  Legate,  libellate,  . .  is  accompted 
among  her  neighbours  to  be  an  honest  woman. 

IiibellatiC  (toibelce-tik),  sb.  Eccl.  Hist.  [ad. 
L.  libclldticus,  f.  libcllus :  see  LIBEL  sb.  Cf.  F. 
libellatiques  sb.  pi.]  A  Christian  who.  under  perse 
cution,  obtained  from  a  magistrate  a  false  certificate 
that  he  had  sacrificed  to  the  heathen  gods. 

1873  J.  C.  ROBERTSON  Hist.  C/ir.  Ch.  (1874)  I.  164. 
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+  Libella'tic,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  8  -atick. 
[ad.  L.  libellalicus  (cf.  prec.) :  see  LIBEL  sb.  and 
-ATIC.]  That  writes  libellous  matter. 

1715  M.  DAVIES  At/ica.  Brit.  I.  Pref.  81  Those  Libell- 
atick  Pamphleteers. 

Iiibellee  (bibelr).  Law.  [f.  LIIIEL  v.  +  -EE.] 
One  against  whom  a  libel  has  been  filed. 

1856  BOUVIER  Amer.  Law  Diet.,  Libellee.s.  party  against 
whom  a  libel  has  been  filed  in  chancery  proceedings,  or  in 
admiralty,  corresponding  to  the  defendant  in  a  common  law 
suit.  1860  in  WHARTON  Law  Lex.  1886  I/omilet.  Review 
(N.Y.)  Jan.  91  Vermont  first  put  restrictions  on  the  re-mar 
riage  of  the  libellee. 

Libeller  (brbelsi).  Also  7  libellour.  [f. 
LIBEL  v.  +  -KB1.]  One  who  libels  another;  one 
who  publishes  a  libel  or  libels. 

1589  COOPER  {title)  An  Admonition  to  the  People  of  Eng 
land  :  wherein  are  answered  . .  the  slaunderons  vntinethes 
vttered  by  Martin  [Marprelate]  the  Libeller.  1626  MASSIN- 
CKR  Rom.  Actor],  iii,  In  thee,  as  being  the  chiefe  of  thy 
profession,  I  doe  accuse  the  qualitte  of  treason,  As  libellers 
against  the  state  and  Caesar.  1634  PEACHAM  (/<•«//.  Exere. 
l.  iii.  9  To  buy  it  [pleasure],  .with  losse.  .of  bis  eares  for  a 
libeller.  1642  MILTON  Apc-l.  Smect.  Wks.  1851  III.  285  If  he 
hop't  the  Prelatshad  no  intelligence  with  the  libellours.  1709 
Tatler  No.  88  p  7  The  Squibs  are  those  who  in  the  common 
Phrase  of  the  World  are  call'd  Libellers,  Lampooners  and 
Pamphleteers.  1742  Ln.  HARHWICKK  in  .-( tkyns*  Rep.  (1794) 
III.  479  All  the  libellers  of  the  kingdom  know  now,  that 
printing  initial  letters  will  not  serve  their  turn.  1820  BYKIIN 
Mar.  Fat.  II.  i.  240  Oh  !  had  this  false  and  flippant  libeller 
Shed  his  young  blood  for  his  absurd  lampoon,  ti  1862  BUCKI.K 
Ch'iliz.  (1869)  III.  v.  298  The  Scotch  divines  ..  were  the 
libellers  of  their  species ;  they  calumniated  the  whole  human 
race. 

Comb.  1600  W.  WATSON  Dfcacardon  (1602)  106  llcc:ime 
an  officious  Agent,  libeller-like  to  Rome,  by  writing  against 
bis  brethren  the  seculars. 

Iiibellist  (bi-belist).  [f.  LIBEL  sit.  +  -IST.  Cf. 
F.  libel/isle.]  =  LIBELLER. 

1794  C.  PIGOTT  Female  Jockey  Club  fed.  4)  200  In  con 
tinuing  to  prosecute  petty,  insignificant  cavillers,  while  they 
allow  such  a  Gigantic  Libellist  . .  to  go  unmolested.  1801 
HEL.  M.  WILLIAMS  Sk.  Fr.  Rep.  I.  v.  -57  Every  friend  of 
liberty  . .  was  branded  as  a  libellist.  1852  1-tascr's  Mag. 
XLV.  615  The  law  could  not  give  more  latitude  to  a  lib'  1- 
list.  1899  Academy  28  Oct.  479/2  From  Butler  downwards 
they  [satirists]  are  all  inveterate  libellisls. 

t  Li'bellize,  v.  Of>s.  run:  [f.  LIBEL  s/>.  4- 
-I/.E.]  intr.  To  (leal  in  libels,  to  practise  slander. 

c  1620  T.  ROIHNSOX  M.  AFagtL  4/27  To  reprehend  In 
sharpe-fang'd  Satyres,  is  to  libellize,  To  raise  vile  slanmlers, 
and  false  infamies.  1628  WITHER  /frit.  Rcmemb.  285  Such 
a  president  will  hearten  them  To  lilx:Ilize. 

Libellous  bi-lx-bs),  a.  [f.  LIBEL  sl>.  +  -ous.] 
Containing  or  constituting  a  libel,  of  the  nature  of 
a  libel  :  also,  engaged  upon  libels. 

1619  VISCOUNT  DONCASTER  Let.  in  /"«£•.  X-  d-rin. 
(Camdenl  138  A  libellous  bnoke.  (11631  DONNE  in  .Select. 
(1840)  238  An  itching  ear,  delighting  in  the  libellous  de 
famation  of  other  men.  1693  in  ll'tmi's  Life  (1848)  374  The 
clauses  and  sentences  ..  pretending  to  be  reflecting  and 
libellous  upon  Edward  late  earl  of  Clarendon.  1769-72 
Jnnius  Lett.  Pref.  n  The  paper. .contained  no  treasonable 
or  libellous  matter.  1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend*  1865)  53  The 
publication  of  actual  facts  may  be  . .  criminal  and  libellous, 
when  directed  against  private  charai  ters.  1827  HAI.I.\M 
Const.  Hist.  (18761  I.  iv.  207  The  libellous  pen  of  Martin 
Mar-prelate.  1848  DICKENS  Domlvy  xv,  It  seemed  hardly 
less  libellous  in  him  to  imagine  her  grown  a  woman. 

Hence  Li'bellously  adv. 

1832  L.  HUNT  Sir  K.  F.shcr  (1850)  96  The  phrase  ..  was 
first  given  him  libellously  by  Lord  Rochester.  1865  Sat. 
Rev.  5  Aug.  168 '2  Certain  naturalists  ..  libellonsly  repre 
sented  Aristotle  as  saying  that  goals  breathed  through  their 

Tiibellula  (libe-liwlaX  Ent.  [Mod.L.  (Lin- 
nxus) ;  dim.  of  the  earlier  name  LIBELLA.]  A 
genus  of  neuropterous  insects,  originally  corre 
sponding  in  extent  to  the  modern  family  Libdlu- 
tiifa  (Dragon-flies)  ;  now  one  of  three  genera 
composing  that  order. 

1752  HILL  Hist.  Anim.  73  The  mouth  of  the  Libellula  is 
furnished  with  jaws:  the  antenna;  are  short  [etc.].  1774 
GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  VII.  330  A  large  and  beautiful  fly  of 
the  libellnla  kind.  1834  H.  MILLER  ScA.  <r  Schm.  x.  (1666) 
loo  Different  species  of  libellula  that  used  to  come  and 
deposit  their  eggs. 

Hence  tibe'llulid  sb.,  one  of  the  family  Libel- 
htlidse.  libelluline  a.  pertaining  to  the  Libel- 
litliJas ;  sl>.  an  insect  of  this  family,  libe'lluloid 
a.,  resembling  the  Libellulicfa. 

1848  CRAIG,  Libellulines,  the  Dragon-flies.  1855  MAYSIE 
Expos.  Lex.,  Libelliiloides  adj.,.  .libelluloid. 

tti'bence.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  libentia,  f. 
libent-ein,  libens  willing.]  'Willingness. 

1654  VILVAIN  Theol.  Treat,  ii.  47  This  volence  is  a  meer 
libence,  free  from  coactiv  violence. 

t  Iiibe'ntiously,  adv.  Obs.  rare-1.  [As  if  f. 
*libcntious  \i.  as  prec.  +  -ous)  +  -LY  2.]  Willingly. 

1606  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  xv.  xcvi.  383  That  for  them 
libentiously  Foeles-Catholike  should  erre. 

11  Liber  (bi-bai).  Bot.  [L.  liber  bark.]  The 
inner  bark  of  exogens;  bast.  Also  attrib. 

1751  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Snpp.  s.v.  Bark,  The  inner  bark  or 
libe"  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  IX.  603/2  It  is  the  liber,  or  inner- 
bark,  that  constitutes  the  cinnamon.  1857  HF.NFREY  Lieut. 
Bot  §  765  The  bast  . .  consists  of  the  separate  liber-layers 
of  the  Lime-tree.  1861  BENTLEY  Man.  Bot.  31  The  liber- 
cells  are  among  the  longest  that  occur  in  any  of  the  tissues. 


LIBERAL. 

1881  Philad.  Rec.  No.  3438.  4  Care  is  necessary  to  bring 
the  liber  of  both  stock  and  graft  [of  the  vine]  into  contact. 

[IiiTaer,  a  spurious  word  in  recent  Diets.,  is 
evolved  from  a  misprint  in  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  (ed.  7, 
1875)  III.  333  (libers  for  limbers ;  in  edd.  1-4  the 
word  is  given  correctly).] 

Liberal  (li'beral),  a,  and  sb  Forms :  4-5 
liberale.  5  libral1),  4  7  liberalise,  5-6  lyberal  1, 
4-  liberal!  [a.  OF.  liberal  (F.  //£/nz/)  =  Sp.,  Pg. 
liberal.  It.  liberale,  ad.  L.  llberalis  pertaining  to  a 
free  man,  f.  liber  free.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Originally,   the   distinctive   '-p:'. i.^HB-V"1' 
'arts1   or  'sciences1   (see  ART  7)  that 

sidered  '  worthy  of  a.  free  man ' ;  opposed  to  servile 
or  mechanical.  In  later  use,  of  condition,  pursuits, 
occupations:  Pertaining  to  or  suitable  to  persons 
of  superior  social  station  ;  '  becoming  a  gentleman  * 
(J.).  Now  rare,  exc.  of  education,  culture,  etc., 
with  mixture  of  senses  3  and  4 :  I  Greeted  to  general 
intellectual  enlargement  and  refinement;  not  nar 
rowly  restricted  to  the  requirements  of  technical  or 
professional  training. 

(•1375  Sc.  I. eg.  Saints  xxiv,  (Alexis^  in  pal  set  hyrne 
ayrly  to  ^e  scliule,  arlis  llberalis  for-thy  ^at  lie  suld  cone. 
1422  tr.  SCOT  t  a  Secret.,  Driv.  /V/r.  144  Libral  Sciencis, 
that  is  to  Say  fre  scyencis,  as  granier.  arte,  fisike,  astrono 
my  e,  and  otheris.  1509  HAWKS  Fast.  Fleas.  .\vi.  (Percy 
Soc.)  62  Physyke  can  not  be  lyberall  As  the  vii.  science  by 
pood*  amtorite.  1557,  1579  [see  ART  7].  1589  GKKKNK 
Mtnaplwn  (Arb. '  61  It  behuoiied  her  to  further  his  Destinies 
with  some  good  and  liberall  education.  1638  F.  JUNII'S 
Faint.  Anut'itts  232  None  among  all  other  liberall  arts  d" 
require. .so  great  helps,  a  1661  KU.I.KK  Worthies  (184"' 
III.  209  He  made  any  liberal  employment  beseem  him; 
reading,  writing  [etc.).  1680  KVKI.YN  Diary  18  Apr.,  A 
painting  by  Verrio,  of  Apollo  and  the  Liberal  Arts.  1741 
Minm.j.jnN  Cicero  \.  i.  7  Agriculture  was  held  the  most 
liberal  emplo\ment  i"  old  R..me.  1740  CHKSTKRF.  Lett. 
(1702)  II.  ctiii.  •-';.;  If  you  have  not  ..  liberal  and  engaging 
manners  ..  you  will  be  nobody.  1757  Bt'KKic  Abridgin. 
Eng.  Hist.  n.  i.  Wks.  11812)  2^6  They  are  permitted  .  .  to 
emerge  out  of  that  luw  rank  into  a  More  liberal  condition. 
1776  ADAM  SMITH  /('.  A',  v.  ii.  II.  478  The  ingenious 
arts  and  the  liberal  professions.  1801  STKUTT  Sports  <\ 
rust.  i.  iii.  40  Two  centuries  back  horse-racing  was  con 
sidered  as  a  liberal  pastime,  practised  for  pleasure  rather 
than  profit.  1818  HAI.LA.M  Mid.  Ages  i '1672)  I.  342  Rarely 
met  with  except  in  persons  of  goo^  Birth  and  liberal  habits. 
1845  SiKi'Hi-.N'  Count.  Laws  Eng.  (1874)  I.  i  Men  of  liberal 
education  and  respectable  rank.  1849  MAC  ATI  AY  Hist. 
Eng.  vi.  II.  55  They  wandered  to  countries  which  neither 
mercantile  a\idity  nor  liberal  curiosity  had  ever  impelled 
any  stranger  to  explore.  1868  M.  P.vmspN  Acadcnt.  Org. 
v.  192  The  distinction  . .  will  always  remain  as  fundamental 
between  the  liberal  and  professional.  1875  Jowtrr  Fltito 
(i-d.  21 IV.  335  The  free  use  of  words  and  phrases.. is  gener 
ally  characteristic  of  a  liberal  education. 

2.  Free  in  bestowing  ;  bountiful,  generous,  open- 
hearted.     Const,  of. 

1387  TKKVISA  Higdcn  (Roll>)  VII.  119  In  fiatinire-he  was 
strong,  in  giflynge  liberal.  1426  Lvno.  DC 
22438  They  seyne  eke  they  be  lyberal,  rrt 
streyte  and  ravynous.  c  1430  A  BC  ofAr 
Ilk.  12,  L  to  looth  for  to  feene,  ne  to  liberal  of  goociis.  1513 
MOKE  in  Hall  Citron. %  Edw.  A' (1548 J  j  b,  Somwhat  aboue 
his  power  liberall.  1520  C  ax  tons  Citron.  Eng.  iv.  31  b/2 
He  was  full  lyberall  to  all  men.  1535  COVEKDAI.E  Ecclits. 
xxxi.  23  Who  so  is  liberall  in  dealynge  out  his  meate.  many 
men  shall  blesse  him.  1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  I',  iv.  i.  438.  1  see 
.sir  you  are  liberall  in  offers,  a  1625  FLETCHER  Love's  Pilgr. 
in.  iii,  As  you  are  a  gentleman,  be  liberal.  1659  HAMMOND 
OnFs.  Ixvi.  isParaphr.  324  This  I  will  now  doe  in  the  liberal - 
lest  and  most  magnificent  manner.  1785  COWPKK  Task  \\. 
413  Knaves  in  office,  .liberal  of  their  aid  To  clamorous  im 
portunity  in  rags.  1860  DICKENS  Uncomm.  Trav,  xi, 
The  bearers  ..  are  persons  to  whom  you  cannot  be  too 
liberal.  1863  CcnvnKN  CLAHKK  Shaks.  Char.  v.  124  With 
Cassio  he  is  patronising,  and  liberal  of  his  advice.  1886 
RI-SKIN  Frseterita  I.  vi.  184  Wisely  liberal  of  his  money  for 
comfort  and  pleasure. 

absol.  1611  Biiu.K  Isa.  xxxit,  8  The  liberall  deuiseth 
liberall  tilings.  1692  LOCKE  Ednc.  §  105  Let  them  find  by 
experience,  that  the  most  liberal  has  always  most  plenty. 

b.  Of  a  gift,   offer,  etc. :    Made  without  stint. 
Of  a  meal,  an  entertainment,  etc.,  also  of  a  for 
tune  :  Abundant,  ample. 

1433  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  425/1  Of  the  whiche  his  liberall 
offre  ye  said  Lords  bankid  hym.  1513  MORE  in  Hall 
Chron.,  Ediv.  V  (1548)  iij  b,  Wyth  ouer  liberall  and  wanton 
diet,  he  waxed  somewhat  corpulent  &  hourly.  1535 
COVERDAI.E  P&.  xx[i].  3  Thou  hast  preuented  him  with 
liberall  blessinges.  1602  Life  T.  Cromwell  in.  i.  97  There 
fore,  kind  sir,  thanks  for  your  liberal  gift.  1607  TowBLL 
Fonr-f.  Beasts  (1658)  360  The  lion,  having  been  lately  filled 
with  some  liberal  prey,  did  not  presently  fall  to  eat  him. 
1672-5  COMBER  Conip.  Temple  (1702)  332  Some  of  our 
liberalest  foundations,  .are  of  their  Erection.  1689  BURNKT 
Tracts  I.  19  To  correct  the  moisture  of  the  Air  with  liberal 
entertainments.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xxxiv,  'A  liberal 
offer1.,  said  the  Host  of  the  Griffin.  1843  R.  S.  CANDI.ISH 
in  Jean  L.  Watson  Life  viii.  (1882)  88  My  cordial  thanks  for 
the  liberal  provision  you  have  made  for  me.  1853  KANE 
Grinnell  Exp.  xxxvi.  (1856)  327  The  men  drank  it  [beer] 
in  most  liberal  quantities. 

c.  Hence  occas.   of  outline,   parts  of  the  body, 
etc.  :  Ample,  large. 

1616  B.  JONSON  Devil  an  Ass  i.  iii.  (1631)  109  Against  this 
husband  ;  Who,  if  we  chance  to  change  his  liberall  eares  To 
other  ensignes,  and  with  labour  make  A  new  beast  of  him. 
1798  LANDOR  Gebir  I.  204  More  of  pleasure  than  disdain  Was 
in  her  dimpled  chin  and  liberal  Up.  1897  Ailbutfs  Syst. 


LIBERAL. 

.!/<•,/.  IV.  381,1  think  I  have  observed  that  women  of  slender 
frame  •  more  ofttMi  contract  rt:n:il  dise;i*c  under  pregnancy 
ih. in  those  of  more  liberal  outline. 

1 3.  Free  from  restraint ;  free  in  speech  or  action. 
In  16  I7thc.  often  in  a  hail  sense:  Unrestrained 
by  prudence  or  decorum,  licentious,  l.ilvnil  ar- 
Htre  ( =  F.  liberal  arbitre,  L.  liberum  arbitriunt) : 
free  will.  Ol>s. 

1490  CAXTON  Kncydfls  xii.  44  Wyll  thou  commytte  &  vn- 
dresitte  thy  lybcral  arbytrc  to  thyni^s  Impoitybte.  15*6 
Pilgr.  1'trf.  (W.  de  \V.  1531)  131  And  whore  there  is  a 
:  &  a  liljernll  long,  there  is  inoche  speche. 
j^.  Tr.i-.  (160)  I  4  It  lyes  not  in  Lorcnxos 
BP  tlu!  v"1K!lr  liberall  of  their  tongues.  1599 
^•r  .I..O  tv.  i.  03  A  ruffian  Who  hath  indeed 
mosWI^Slibcrall  villaine,  Confeit  the  vile  encounters  they 
have  had.  1604  —  Oik.  n.  i.  16,  Is  he  not  a  most  praphuw, 
and  liberall  Counsellor?  1608  MIIIIII.KTOM  /'««/.  J.m'e  v.  ii, 
I  stand  The  theme  and  comment  to  each  liberal  ton^m-. 
1613  liKAt'M.  S:  Fr..  Caftitin  II.  ii,  And  give  allowamc  lo 
your  liberall  je^ts  Upon  liis  person.  1670  CUTTOM  l-'.sfcrnan 
III.  IX.  469.  I  .shall  not  . .  attempt  to  p.iss  so  liberal  a  jiuig- 
ment  upon  a  person  I  am,  for  so  many  respects,  obli-M  to 
honour.  1689  WOOD  Life  31  Aug.,  Mr.  Henry  Dotlwell  .. 
liberal  in  his  discourse  at  London,  so  much  that  a  u-  n'- 
Jhreateneiltobrin.il  him  into  danger.  1709  SII.KIK  'latlit- 
No.  79  r  4  The  OKI  Di'vil  at  Temple. liar,  ..  where  lien. 
Johnson  and  his  Sons  used  to  make  their  lil>eral  Meeting!, 

b.  Of  passage,  etc, :  Freely  permitted,  not  inter 
fered  with.   Obs.  exc.  art/i. 

1530-1  Act  22  Hen.  I' 111,  i-.  14  His  jyberall  and  free 
habytations  resortes  and  passages  to  and  fro  the  vniuerwill 
places  of  this  realnie.  1531  Ait  23  1 it'll.  I'll  I,  c.  iS  Ships 
should  haue  their  liberall  and  dim  t  pas^a^e  in  the  mids  of 
the  streamesof  the  said  riuer  of  Ouse  anil  water  of  Hnmber. 
1871  R.  Ku.is  tr.  Catullus  Ixviii.  69  He  in  a  closed  field 
j;ave  scope  of  liberal  entry. 

c.  Of  construction  or  interpretation  :  Inclining 
to  laxity  or  indulgence  ;  not  rigorous,     j  Also  of 
a  translation  :  Free,  not  litcial. 

1778  JKH-KHSON  Autvbit'g.  Wks.  1859  I.  146,  I  have  aiM-  '1 
l.alm,  or  lilxiral  Knylish  translations.  1792  A.  HAMILTON 
/.c/.  ta  E.  CarriMgti>n\\\i*.  icd.  Lodge)  VIII.  =64  A  di-- 
position  on  my  part  towards  a  liberal  construction  of  tl:e 
powers  of  the  national  government.  1818  Cnfisi-:  I1,:;::*.' 
ted.  2)  III.  407  The  learned  Commentator  ..  put  a  innih 
more  liberal  construction  on  the  dictum  in  the  Year  Hook. 
t  d.  \\itli  a^ent-noun:  That  does  something 
freely  or  copiously.  O/'S. 

1668  Cfi.i'KpfKii  X  COI.K  Harlkfl.  Anal.  n.  i.  87  So  much 
. .  as  may  suffice  a  Child  that  is  a  liberal  Sucker. 

4.  Free  from  narrtnv  prejudice;  open-minded, 
candid. 

1781  CillinoN  Decl.  ff  F.  xxx.  III.  142  A  Grecian  philo. 
sopher,  who  visili-d  Constantinople  soon  after  the  death  uf 
Theodosius,  published  his  liberal  opinions  concerning  the 
duties  of  kinss.  1803  Mc,l.  Jrnl.  IX.  444  A  liberal  in\es. 
tigation  of  tbe  curative  l»ower  of  topical  cold  to  arthritic 

inflammation.  1817  J.  KVANS  Ejccnrs.  Windsor  etc.  20 
The  late  Dr.  Watson  ..  published  a  liberal  reply  to  the 
Historian  in  his  Apology  for  Christianity.  1818  J.\s.  Mn.i. 
/)V/V.  India  II.  v.  viii.  684  Liberal  enquiries  into  the  litn.i- 
ture  and  institutions  of  the  Hindus.  1849  M  \CAUI.AY  Hist. 
/•'«<r.  J^J.  467  Tbe  resentment  which  Innocent  felt  towards 
Ki  :iii^^^k>osed  him  to  take  a  mild  and  liberal  view  of  the 
affain^HHl^land. 

b.  csp.  Free  from  bigotry  or  unreasonable  pre 
judice  in  favour  of  traditional  opinions  or  estab 
lished  institutions;  open  to  the  reception  of  new 
iiU'as  or  proposals  of  reform. 

Hence  often  applied  as  a  party  designation  to  those 
members  of  a  church  or  religions  sect  who  hold  opinions 
'broader'  or  more  'advanced'  than  those  in  accordance 
with  its  commonly  accepted  standard  of  orthodoxy,  e.fj.  in 
/.ittral  CalMic.  Literal  Christian:  in  the  U.S.  chiefly 
applied  to  the  Unitarians  and  Universalists ;  in  England 
somewhat  more  vaguely  to  those  who  reject  or  consider  un 
essential  any  considerable  part  of  the  traditional  system  of 
belief;  so  libc-ml  Christianity,  liberal  thcohgy. 

184611.  W.  HOLMES  .-1  Khvmcd  Lesson  -(08  Thine  eyes 
behold  A  cheerful  Christian  from  the  liberal  fold.  1886  W.  1'. 
ROIIKRTS  Literalism  in  Kelifiim  56,  I  maintain  that  Liberal 
Protestantism,  Liberal  Christianity,  is  not  anti-dogmatic, 
is  not  anti-thcjlogical.  //•/,/.  59  Now  I  am  positively  for 
dogma,  and  so  I  am  sure  is  every  Liberal  Christian.  1886 
W'.  HAHKY  in  /•>>»•/«.  K,T.  Feb.  185  It  would  still  appear  to 
me  . .  that  the  Liberal  Protestantism  of  the  day  is  a  make 
shift. 

6.  Of  political  opinions:  Favourable  to  constitu 
tional  changes  and  legal  or  administrative  reforms 
tending  in  the  direction  of  freedom  or  democracy. 
Hence  used  as  the  designation  of  the  party  holding 
such  opinions,  in  Kngland  or  other  states;  opposed 
to  Conscn'alire . 

In  Literal  Caiiifn'athv,  the  adj.  has  rather  sense  4  than 
this  sense;  the  combination,  however,  is  often  hyphened, 
which  perhaps  indicates  that  it  is  interprrted  as  —  '  partly 
Liberal,  partly  Conservative.'  Literal  i'liiitiiist :  a  member 
of  the  party  formed  by  those  Liberals  who  refused  to  support 
Mr.  Gladstone's  measure  of  Irish  Home  Rule  in  1886. 

1801  HKU  M.  Wiu.iAMS.Y/C-.  /•>.  K<f.  I.  xi.  113  The  ex 
tinction  of  every  vestige  of  freedom,  and  of  every  liberal 
idea  with  which  they  are  associated.  1841  ConuKS  Sfeedi  in 
Morley  Life  x.  (1882)  34/2,  I  believe  the  right  hot),  llaronet 
[Peel]  to  be  as  liberal  as  the  noble  Lord  [J.  Russell].  1847 
Ln.  COCKBUHN  Jrnl.  II.  iqi,  I  have  scarcely  been  able  to 
detect  any  Candidate's  address  which,  if  professing  Con 
servatism,  does  not  explain  that  this  means  'Liberal  Con 
servatism'.  1866  GEO.  KLIOT  /•'.  licit  118681  29  Harold 
meant  to  stand  on  the  Liberal  side.  1879  G.  H.  SMITH  Lift 
Ctla4isti>nt  I.  i.  9  Principles  . .  which  we  usually  associate 
with  the  name  of  Liberal-Conservative.  1881  I.ADV  lir.s- 
HKKT  I'.diik  190  Tbe  Liberal  Government  had  outlived  its 
popularity.  1899  Lu.  ROSEUKKY  in  ll'atm.  6"<i3.  31  Oct.  2/2 
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There  Is  no  such  party  known  . .  to  the  Speaker  or  the    J 
\\  lii pS    «w    the    party    of  the    Liberal    Imperialists.       1901 
Xititswan  12  Mar.  6/2  Liberal  Unionism  is  still  a  vital  force 
in  llriti.xh  politics. 

8.  Comb,  as  liberal-hearted^  -minded^  f  -talking 
adjs. ;  liberal-mindedness. 

1597  HOOKKR  Keel.  I'ol.  \.  \\v.  §  20  The  lil>erall  harteil 
man  is  by  the  opinion  of  the  prodigall  miserable.  i6ia 
N.  KiKi.i)  ll'pniati  a.  Weathercock  in.  l.  K  i  b,  Next  to  that, 
the  fame,  Of  your  neglect,  and  liberall  talking  tongue, 
Which  bred  my  honour  an  eternall  wrong.  1756  JOHNSON 
in  Hoswell  Johnson,  The  bouksellcrs  are  generous  Liberal- 
minded  men.  1818  Sin  i.i.icy  A'<7>.  Islam  Prcf.,  Can  he 
who  the  day  before  was  a  trampled  slave  suddenly  be 
come  liberal-minded?  1850  TI-NNYSON  /«  Man.  Concl.  38 
Thou  art  .,  liberal-minded,  great,  Consistent.  1874  SITK- 
CKON  Trcas.  Dav.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  43  Indifference  to  all  truth, 
under  the  name  ofliberal-mindedness,  is  the  crowning  virtue 
of  the  age, 

B.  j/*. 

1.  A  member  of  the  Liberal  party  \scc  A.  5). 
a.  in  continental  politics. 

i8ao  Kitiu.Rev.  XXXIV.  3  Our  travellers,  .continue  to 
resort  to  Paris,  .and  occasionally  take  pnrt  with  Ultras  or 
with  Liberals.  1813  SOUTH t-.v  in  Q.  /\<,T.  XXVIII.  496  '1'he 
Liberals  of  that  day  [end  of  iBth  c.]  ..  flew  at  high 
game.  ..There  was  a  scheme  for  establishing  a  society 
of  Liberals  at  Ck-ves,  where  ..  they  were  to  employ  them- 


was  evidently  the  •  all  ulaliun  of  the  Liberal*  in  the  Ketch- 
.sta-,  when.,  they  began  a  series  of  attempts  to  cobble  at 
the  Constitution. 

b.  iu  ltriti*h  politics. 

Karl  y  in  the  igth  c.  the  sb.  occurs  chiefly  an  applied  by 
opponents  to   the   advanced  section   of  the   \Vhig   party: 


.          ,  , 

laudatory  sense,  the  advocates  of  reform  were  not  reluctant 
to  adi>pt  the  foreign  term  as  descriptive  of  themselves;  and 
when  the  significance  of  the  old  party  distinctions  was 
obliterated  by  the  coalition  ot  the  moderate  Whigs  with 
the  Toiies  and  of  tin:  advanced  \Vhi-s  with  th«  Radicals, 
the  new  names  '  Liberal'  and  'Conservative'  took  the  place 
nf  '  \Vhi^  '  ;uul  'Tory  'as  the  UMial  appellations  of  the  two 
great  patties  in  the  state. 
[1816  SOUTIIKV  in  (_>.  A'fr.  XV.  (^  These  are  the  person- 


_ 

aye-;  for  whose  sake  the  continuance  of  ti 
hi.  en  oppn-rd  by  the  Hriiish  Lilt-rales.     i 


se  are  the  person- 
tin;  Alien  Bill  lias 


.       8a6  SCOTT 

Nov.,  Canning,  Huskisson,  and  a  mitigated  party  of 
Liheraux.  1834  MAR,  KnorwoRTH  /A'<V«xxxv.  III.  66  That 
one  born  and  bred  such  an  ultra  excluuve.  .should  be  obliged 
aftt-i  her  marriage,  .to  open  her  doors  and  turn  ultra  liberate, 
or  an  universal  suffragist.)  18*2  {////<•'  The  Liberal.  Verse 
and  I'rose  from  the  South.  1828  JUackw.  Mag.  XXIIL 
174  What  lurking  <:.  inspirator  against  the  quiet  of  his  native 
government  ..has  failed  to  ask  and  receive  the  protection  of 
our  Liberals?  1850  L.  HUNT  An  fob/tig.  II  .  xi.  77  Newer  and 
more  thorough-going  Whigs  ..  were  known  by  the  name  of 
Radicals,  and  have  since  been  called.  .  LiberaU.  1865  J.  S. 
Mi  i.i,  in  Morn.  Star  6  July,  A  Liberal  is  he  who  looks  for 
ward  for  his  principles  of  government  ;  a  Tory  looks  back 
ward.  1879  M  'I".  \Kinv  Own  Times  II.  xix.  51  A  large  num 
ber  of  Liberals  were  no  doubt  influenced  by  this  view  of  the 
situation. 

2.  One  who  holds  *  liberal  '  views  in  theology. 
Chiefly  U.S. 

1887  /iVrtctw*  (Boston  U.S.)  8  Jan  ,  In  Boston  a  minister  is 
called  a  liberal  when  he  rejects  the  Andover  creed,  and, 
perhaps,  the  Apostle^'  Creed. 

Liberalism  (Irbrraliz'm1).  [f.  LIBERAL  a.  + 
-ISM.  Cf.  F.  Hbt!ralisHit\]  The  holding  of  liberal 
opinions  in  politics  or  theology  ;  the  political 
tenets  characteristic  of  a  Liberal.  ' 

1819  LAHV  MOKCAN  Autot'iw.  (1859)  '7  He  :*  worthy  of 
Bcon  version  to  liberalism.  1816  K.  IKVINU  Habylon  1.  111.24^6 
Religion  is  the  very  name  of  obligation,  and  liberalism  is 
the  very  name  for  the  want  of  obligation.  1837']'.  HOOK  Jack 
Jimf  xii,  The  liberalism  of  the  King  of  the  French.  1841 
J.H'.  NKWMAN.I.  Aj>t>l.  313  The  more  serious  thinkers  among 
us  are  used  ..  to  regard  the  spirit  of  Liberalism  as  the 
characteristic  of  the  destined  Antichrist.  1859  MILL  Liberty 
i.  ii  This  mode  of  thought  ..  was  common  among  the  last 
generation  of  European  liberalism.  1881  Sat.  A'f7'.  23  July 
101/1  The  ecclesiastical  Liberalism  which  shaped  the  Dean  s 
peculiar  view. 

Liberalist  (li'boralist).    [f.  LmUL  a.  +  -IST.] 

An  advocate  of  liberalism  in  politics  or  religion; 
a  liberal. 

i8oi-«  BENTHAM  Nation.  Jn<fi>.:  Eriit.  (1827)  IV.  410  We 
are  forced  to  draw  up  :  we  are  forced,  little  by  little,  to  turn 
liberalists.  1817  W.  TAVI.OR  in  Monthly  Kfv.  LXXXIII. 
490  He  had  insensibly  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  entire 
party  of  continental  liberalists.  1813  KKIILG  Lett.  Sfir. 
(V/fMA'/vUi.  (1870)18  Of  course,  if  this  be  true  of  dissenters, 
it  is  more  so  of  those  who  are  mere  liberalists. 

attrib.  or  adj.  1846  UKOWNSON  Wkst  V.  522  Faith  is  not. 
as  our  liheralist  divines  hold,  something  in  addition  to  the 
Christian  life.  1889  Times  \y  June,  The  opposition  of  the 
LilxT.ilUt  party  has  a  basis  in  principle. 

LlberalistiC  ^liharali'stik),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -IC.] 
Pertaining  to  liberalism;  inclined  or  lending  to 
liberalism. 

1836  L  H.  Nr.wMAN  Let.  17  Feb.,  'Whoever  succeeds  fto 
the  Professorship  of  Divinity]  will  be  virtually  curbed  in  any 
liberalistic  propensities  by  our  present  proceedings.  1888 
*/>«/'//«  Ret'.  July  206  The  attempts  made  by  the  Liueralislic 
party  to  make  capital  of  the  Holy  Father's  action  respecting 
Poland.  1898  C.i///o//V  A'«c-s  13  Aug.  1/2  Cardinal  Antonelli 
..could  not  sutler  his  Lil>eralistic  tendencies. 

Liberality   (UbcnwlItiX      Also  4  liberalte, 


LIBERALIZE. 

4  6  -ite,  c;-rt  lyberalito,  -yte,  -ytie,  5  7  liberal- 
ytie,  6  -itee,  -ytye,  6-7  -itie,  -itye.  [a.  OF. 
liberalitt  (1262  in  Hatz.-Dnrm.),  ad.  L.  liberalitat- 
em,  n.  of  quality  f.  liberal-is  LIHEKAL.] 

1.  The  quality  of  bcinjj  liberal  or  free  in  giving ; 
bountiful  bestowal  of  gifts;  generosity,  munificence. 

13..  St.  Ambrose  641  in  Aliengl.  Leg.  (1878)  18  In  many 
Binges  he  was  comendable,  Furst  in  liberalite.  1387  TREVISA 
Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  159  He  was  of  so  nioche  lil>eralte  ^at 
he  made  J»e  kynges  and  messes  [?«W  kynges  messes;  L. 
fcrcula  regalia]  be  di^t  redy  foure  tymes  in  a  day.  1390 
GOWKR  Coitf.  II.  390  Liberalite,  Which  is  the  vertu  of  Lar 
gesse,  c  1460  FOKTESCUE  Abs.  <y  Lint.  Mt-n.  vii.  (1885)  124 
At  thair  departynge  thai  most  nedis  haue  grete  giftes  and 
re  ward  es ;  ffor  bat  1  esitith  be  kynges  magnificence  and 
lil>eralite.  1494  FA  H  VAN  Ckron.  \\.  xlviii.  32  A  . .  feest  was 
holden  by  the  Kynge  to  all  that  wolde  come,  with  most  ly- 
iKialytie  and  pleutie  in  all  that  was  necessary  to  suche  a 
fee->t.  1530-1  Act  22  Hen.  /'///,  c.  is  The  Kynge  ..  of 
his  mere  moclon  benygnitee  and  lyberalitce  . .  hath  gyuen 
and  granted,  .pardon.  1553  KM-:N  Treat.  AVzir  Intl.  (Arb.) 
3oTheCanibales  Iwyng  allured  by  the  lyberalitie  &  gyftes 
of  our  men.  1566  Prayers  in  Litu'g.  .SVr?'.  Q.  KHz. 
(1859)261  (Jood  Lord,  bless  us  and  all  thy  gifts  which  we 
receive  of  thy  large  liberality.  1651  HOUBKS  Lcviath.  i.  x. 
41  Riches  joyned  with  liberality,  is  Power;  because  it 
procureth  friends,  and  servants,  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies 
11840)  III.  436  His  liberality  knew  no  bottom  but  an  empty 
purse,  so  bountiful  he  was  to  all  in  want.  1741  BUTLER  Serin. 
Wks.  1874  II.  263  Liberality.,  is  apt  to  degenerate  into 
extravagance.  1769  Junius  Lett.  ii.  13  He  was  formed  to 
excel  in  war,  by  nature's  liberality  to  his  mind  as  well  as 
person.  iSspTiiiKi.wAi.L  Greece  VII.  229Theextiaordinary 
liberality  with  which  Antipater  weakened  his  own  army 
to  strengthen  that  of  Antigonus.  1881  UESANT  &  RICK 
Chapl.  (•/"  Fleet  \.  150  Thanks  to  the  Doctor's  liberality  in 
the  matter  of  my  weekly  board  [etc,]. 

b.  An  instance  of  this;  a  liberal  gift  or  bounty; 
a  largess.  Now  rare. 

1526  TISHAI.E  i  Cor.  xvi.  3  Them  will  I  sende  to  bryuge 
you  re  lilieralile  vnto  Jerusalem.  1551  />'/•.  L'oin.  Piayer, 
/.tfriity,  Wee  receyninge  thy  l>ountiefull  lyberalytye.  1598 
UKKNEWEV  Tacitus'  Ann.  xii.  x.  (1622)  167  There  was 
..giuen.  .a  donatiue  to  the  souldiers,  and  a  liberalise  to  the 
people.  1658  ll'liole  Duty  Man  xiii.  S  31  This  was  to  be 
paid,  not  as  a  charity,  or  liberality,  but  as  a  debt.  1751 
JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  169  F  5  Lnriched  by  uncommon 
liberalities  of  nature,  a  1774  GOLHSM.  //nf.  Greece  \.  374 
He  ..  found  himself  in  a  position  to  bestow  great  liberali 
ties  amongst  the  soldiers.  1859  J-  CUMMING  A'wM  ji.  15 
An  attempt  to  escape  responsibilities,  duties,  liberalities  at 
home.  1865  GROTE  Plato  I.  iv.  154  The  name  of  Ptolemy 
\vas  popular  from  his  liberalities. 

2.  Breadth  of  mind  ;  freedom  from  bias  or  pre 
judice  ;   liberal-mindedness. 

1808  JKKI-KKSON  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  109  Our  opponents,  who 
had  not  the  liberality  to  distinguish  between  political  and 
social  opposition.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist,  Kng.  iv.  I.  491 
\Vith  a  liberality  rare  in  his  time,  he  considered  questions 
of  ecclesiastical  polity  as  of  small  account  when  compared 
with  the  great  principles  of  Christianity.  1853  LVTTON 
My  Novel  v.  xiii,  Where  look  for  liberality,  if  men  of 
science  are  illiberal  to  their  brethren  ? 

t  3.  Liberalism  in  politics;  liberals  collectively. 

Only  in  allusive  nonce  uses. 

1841  I'rasfrs  Mag.  XXIIL  204  Liberality  proving,  .quite 
as  careful  of  its  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  as  Toryism. 
1843  Tail's  Mag.  X.  637  A  strange  jumble  of  all  the 
systems,  and  philosophies,  bigotries,  and  liberalities  that  have 
each  had  its  day  and  its  party  in  Fiance.  1874  RUSKIN 
Fors  Clav.  IV.  xxxviii.  39  With  all  the  libmtttV  of  repub 
lican  K u rope  rejoicing  in  his  dignities  as  a  man  and  a  brother. 

Liberalization  ^Irberabu^-Jsn).  [f.  next  4- 
-ATION.]  The  action  or  process  of  liberalizing; 
the  fact  of  being  liberalized  or  Scorning  liberal. 

1835  DE  QUINCEV  in  Tail's  Mag.  II.  372  Students  seeking 
only  the  liberali/ation  and  not  the  profits  of  academic  life. 
1854  Aiitobiog.  Sk.  Wks.  II.  24  In  all  that  concerned 
the  liberalization  of  his  views.  i86a  K.  H.  PATTERSON 
Kss.  /list,  fy  Art  144  The  extensive  reforms  and  liberali-a- 
tion  of  the  government  recently  undertaken  bv  the  Otto 
man  rulers.  1897  Atlantic  Monthly  LXXIX.  S3  *•• 
growing  liberali/ation  of  ideas. 

'  Liberalize  (H'Wrtbta),  v.    [f.  LIBERAL  +  -IZK. 
Cf.  K.  liberaliser.'] 

1.  trans.  To  render  liberal;  to  imbue  with  liberal 
ideas  or  principles;  to  make  liberal-minded;  to 
free  from  narrowness ;  to  enlarge  the  intellectual 
range  of.  Also  (nonce-use}  to  liberalize  away,  to 
do  away  with  by  such  means. 

1774  UL-RKK  Anter.  Taxation  Scl.  Wks.  I.  123  He  was 
bred  to  the  law  ..  ;  a  science  which  does  more  to  quicken 
and  invigorate  the  understanding,  than  all  the  other  kinds 
of  learning  put  together;  but  it  is  not  apt.  .to  op_en  and  to 
liberalize  the  mind  exactly  in  the  same  proportion.  1790 
—  Fr.  Rev.  148  We  liberalize  the  church  by  an  intercourse 
with  the  leading  characters  of  the  country.  1796  Moult 
-\nu->-  <; ffl.tr.  I.  341  If  they  do  not  break  the  proper  bound, 
and  liber.iii/e  away  all  true  religion.  1830  DB  QUINCKY 
A'  HentU'v  Wks.  1857  VII.  103  Classical  education,  .liberal 
izes  the  mind.  1878  A'. .  I  mer.  AYr.  CXXVI.  521  The  readi- 
ness  with  which  he  enlarged  his  needs  and  liberali/ed  hll 
habits  to  the  standard  he  found  here.  1898  J.  E.  C.  BODLCV 
l-'rance  II.  iv.  i.  325  The  Kmpire,  for  which,  when  liberal 
ised,  he  predicted  a  glorious  and  popular  career. 
b.  To  make  Liberal  in  politics. 

1853  LEWIS  Lett.  263  He  is  Liberalizing  them,  instead 
of  their  Torifying  him.  1884  Munch.  Exam.  2  Dec.  5/1 
The  Miiall  boroughs  will  go  to  liberalise  the  counties.  1887 
Sitftfttryo  July  1014/2  The  Conservative  Party  has  been 
liberalised,  .by  the  Household  Suffrage  Act. 
C.  To  incline  to  liberality,  nonce-use. 

1890  'Roi.K  HOLDKKWOOD'  Col.  Rc/ornttr  (1891)  310 
Liberalise  the  ideas  of  Messrs.  Oldstile  and  Crampton. 


LIBERALLY. 

2.  iitlr.  To  favour  liberal  opinions ;  be  or  become   | 
liberal  in  one's  ideas  or  principles. 
1791-1823   DTsRAEt.1   Cur.   Lit.  (1858)   III.   248  In  the 

Memoirs  of  James  the  Second  .  .  the  catholic  reasons  and 
liberalises  like  a  modern  philosopher,    a  1836  FROUDF.  Mem. 
(1849)  152  We  were  all  liberalizing  as  we  were  going  on,    j 
making  too  much  of  this  world,  and  losing  our  hold  upon 
the  next.     [1839  LADY  LYTTON  Clu~'eley  (ed.  2)  I.  viii.  184 
Demosthenes  said  of  the  Pythian  oracle,  that  it  philipized  ;    i 
and  from  the  moment   the   Reform   Bill  began   to  thrive, 
Herbert  Grimstone  liljeralized.l    1848  Tail's  Mag.  XV.  828 
Russia  must  liberalize,  or  be  convulsed. 

Hence  liberalized,  Li  teralizinff  ppl.  adjs. 
Also  Iii'laeralizer,  one  who  or  something  which 
liberalizes. 

1820  FOSTER  Ess.  F.Tils  /'«/.  Ignor.  158  Liberalized 
feeling  and  deportment.  1824  Ann.  Reg.  40  The  Irish 
clergy,  . .  an  educated,  liberalized,  well-conducted  order  of 
men.  1833  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Lett.  (1871)  L  490  The  liberal 
isers  in  and  out  of  Parliament.  1850  QUOTE  Greece  11. 
Ixviii.  VIII.  634  Intolerance  is  the  natural  weed  of  the 
human  bosom,  though  its  growth  or  development  may  be 
counteracted  by  liberalizing  causes.  1860  KMKRSON  C  and. 
Life,  Culture  Wks.  (Kohn)  II.  368  Archery,  cricket,  gun 
and  fishing-rod  ..  are  all  educators,  liberalizers.  1868  M. 
PATTISON  Academ.  Org.  v.  259  The  course  was  not  truly, 
what  it  claimed  to  be,  liberalising.  1884  Car.  Commm. 
24  Jan.  347/2  Notions  that  it  [Sunday]  is  but  a  relaxed  or 
lilieralised  Jewish  Sabbath. 

Liberally  (li'berali;,  aifv.  [f.  LIBEB.U.  a.  + 
-LY  -.]  In  a  liberal  manner. 

1.  As  befits  a  gentleman  or  man  of  culture.    (Cf.    i 
LIBEBAL  a.  i.) 

1711  STEELE  Sfcct.  No.  157  f  4  A  certain  Hardness  and 
Ferocity  which  some  Men,  tho'  liberally  educated,  carry 
about  them  in  all  their  Behaviour.  1900  LanglH,  Mag. 
Oct.  591  Not  to  know  Queen  Anne's  wits  and  their  works 
is  not  to  be  liberally  educated. 

2.  Bountifully,  freely,  generously. 
I387TKEV1SA  Higiicn( Rolls)  VII.  181  William.. liberally 

rewarded,  .went  a}en  to  Normandye.  c  1489  CAXTON  lUa/i- 
chanlyn  xliii.  168  Blanchardyn.  .right  lyberaly  graunted  to 
hym  hisrequeste.  \&6nlgr.  Ptrf.  iW.  de  W.  1531)  147  b, 
Whiche..mynistreth  to  theyr  neyghbours  liberally  sucbe 
goodes.  .as  they  baue  rcceyued  of  gocl.  c  1620  'L.  l!ovi>  /.ion's 
Flmvtn  (1855)  49  For  sucn  a  °ne  they  lib'rally  will  give. 
1682  NUKKIS  /Heracles  119  How  can  God,  though  of  his 
own  nature  never  so  liberally  disposed,  give,  to  him  who 
has  liberty  of  asking,  and  yet  does  not  ?  1811  Scon  /'rase 
ll'fa.  IV.  Biographies  (1870)  II.  165  His. .poetic  talents 
were,  .liberally  exerted  for  the  support  of  this  undertaking. 
1843  PRF.SCOTT  Mexico  11850)  I.  284  Promises,  and  even  gold, 
.  .were  liberally  lavished.  1848  C.  BKONTK  7  Kyre  vi.  (1873) 
53  And,  if  I  do  anything  worthy  of  praise,  she  gives  me 
my  meed  liberally.  1885  SIR  H.  COTTON  in  Lain  Times 
Kef.  LIII.  481/2  The  bill,  .is  one  which  the  clients  are  not 
bound  to  pay  unless  they  are  minded  to  deal  liberally  with 
the  solicitors. 

b.  Without  stint ;  abundantly,  amply,  plenti 
fully. 

1509  HAWF.S  fast.  Pleas,  xxvll.  (Percy  Soc.)  in  With 
golden  droppes  so  lyberally  indewed.  1583  FI.THKRSTONK 
tr.  Calvin  on  Aefsvi.  2  Their  widowes  were  not  so  liberallie 
relieued.  1612  DRAYTON  Poly-oil',  i.  123  That  vertue  which 
she  could  not  liberallie  impart  Shee  striveth  to  amend  by 
her  owne  proper  Art.  IT^STRVI-K  Ann.  ReJ.  (18241  L  n.lv. 
345  As  they  were  both  riding  home  from  a  treat,  at  which 
they  had  drunk  liberally,  a  1713  Ki.i.wool)  AutoHag.  (1714) 
63  He  spared  not  to  blame  him  liberally  for  it.  1809  Mc<l. 
Jrnl.  XXI.  23  Acid  fruits  should  be  liberally  offered.  1860 
DICKENS  Unconnn.  Trap,  iv,  It  was  not  by  any  means 
a  savage  pantomime..;  was  often  very  droll ;  was  always 
liberally  got  up,  and  cleverly  presented.  1884  .)///.  Engi 
neering  I.  II.  in  After  allowing  liberally  for  casualties 
during  the  advance. 

t3.  Chielly  with  reference  to  speech:  Without 
reserve  or  restraint ;  freely ;  often,  with  unbecom 
ing  freedom,  insolently,  licentiously.  Also,  with 
out  constraint ;  voluntarily.  Obs. 

<ii533  Lr>-  BERNERS  Gold.  'Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  Q  vj, 
Your  daughter  may  speke  lyberally  with  hir  cousyns. 
1535  .•!<:/ 27  Hen.  yill,  c.  3  The  Mayre  .  .shall  ..suffre  all 
thinhabitauntes.. lyberally  and  freely  without  interruption 
..to..bringe  their  saide  hearinges.  1568  MARY,  Q.  SCOTS 
Let.  in  H.'Campbell  Love  Lett.  (1824)  App.  301  Thay  would 
have  persuadit  me  be  craft  to  have  liberallie  dinnttit  my 
crown.  1614  J.  COOKE  '/'«  Quai/ue  C  i  b,  Had  mine  owne 
brother  spoke  thus  liberally,  My  fury  should  haue  taught 
him  better  manners.  1646  Up.  MAXWELL  ISnnl.  Issach.  32 
Some  may  thinke,  I  speake  liberally ;  God  forbid  I  should 
doe  it. 

t  b.  Tn  a  lax  or  loose  manner.   Obs. 
1596  1  IAI.RVMPLE  tr.  Leslies  Hist.  Scot.  i.  109  Vthiris  in 
the  meine  tyme  leiuet  sa  liberallie. 

Li'beralness.  rare.     [-NESS.]     Liberality. 

1387  TREVISA  lligaen  (Rolls)  VII.  155  pe  covetise  . . 
stered  be  robbour  'berto.  and  nonjt  my  liberalnes.  1593 
DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  in.  xci,  Though  this  bountie,  and  this 
Hberalness,  a  glorious  vertue  be. 

Liberary,  obs.  form  of  LIBRARY. 

||Liberate(liber<.Ti-tf),  sl>.  Law.  Ol>s.  exc.  I  fist. 
Also  6  -at.  [subst.  use  of  med.L.  liberate  '  deliver 
ye '  (imperative  pi.  of  lilierare  to  deliver),  the  word 
with  which  the  writ  commenced.] 

1.  a.  A  writ  issued  out  of  Chancery  for  the  pay 
ment  of  a  pension  or  other  royal  allowance,  b. 
A  writ  to  the  sheriff  of  a  county  for  the  delivery 
of  land  and  goods  taken  upon  the  forfeiture  of  a 
recognizance,  c.  A  writ  issued  out  of  Chancery 
to  a  jailer  for  the  delivery  of  a  prisoner  who  has 
put  in  bail  for  his  appearance. 

[1535  FiiZHEKB.  Nat.    Brc-.>.    (1567)   132   Vu    briefe   al 
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Those  gases  that  require,  for  their  liberation,  a  red   heat. 
1875  LICHTFOOT  Comm.  Col.  ii.  15  A  liberation  from  the 
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vicount  hors  de  chancery  n  deliuer  a  luy  ceux  terrcs  el 
biens  al  value  de  dette  &c.  le  quel  briefe  est  appell'vn 
liberate.]  1581  LAMBARDE  Kire.it.  ill.  ii.  (1588)  349,  I  will 
shew  you  one  forme  of  a  Baile,  and  another  of  the 
Liberate.  1590  Acts  1'rfoy  Council  (1899)  XIX.  297  A 
writ  of  extent  with  a  liberal  therin  unto  the  Shreef  of  the 
said  lowne  halh  bene  sued  oul  of  lhal  Court  of  the  Common 
Pleas.  11162$  Snt  H.  KIN-CM  Law  (1636)  181  If  a  Liberate 
be  delinerecl  to  the  Clarke  of  the  Hamper,  who  hath  assets 
in  his  hands.  1674  T.  TL'RNOR  Case  BauJftn  fy  Creditors 
ii.  7  The  King  hath  cliarged  himself  to  the  Subject  by 
Talley  and  liberate  to  pay  a  summe  of  money  out  of  his  i 
Customes. 

2.  transf. 

1639  FL-I.I.KK  Holy  Il'ar  IV.  v.  (1640)  174  Denying  the 
Infallibility  of  the  Church,  .the  overplus  of  Merits,  Service 
understood,  Indulgences,  Liberatio%out  of  1'urgatorie,  and 
the  like. 

3.  at trili. :  liberate  day,  a  day  on  which  liber 
ates  were  issued;  liberate  roll,  the  account  for- 
mcrly  kept  of  pensions  and  other  allowances  made 
under  the  great  seal. 

1642  C.  VHRNON  Consul.  Exchequer  iS  The  said  Trca-  j 
surers  Remembrancer  is. .at  the  next  Liberate  or  Sealing 
day,  to  make  forth  the  strongest  proces  to  the  Slurilti •.. 
1874  Si  rims  Const.  Hist.  I.  xiii.  598  The  Pipe  Rolls  of 
Henry  1 1  are  supplemented  under  John  by  Oblate,  Liberate, 
and  Mise  Rolls. 

t  Liberate,  a.  (and  fa.  ffle.^i  Obs.  [ad.  L. 
llberat-us,  pa.  pplc.  of  lilierare  to  LIBKIIATE.] 
Liberated,  free.  Const,  from. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Giallcmc.iu's  /•>.  Chimr*.  46b/2  That 
the  matter  might  have  the  libeniter  a  passage  to  enter 
forth  at.  1637  GiLl.Esl-lE  l-'.ng.  /'<>/.  (.'emu.  I.  viii.  25  The 
Christian  Church  ..  is  liberate  from  the  Pedagogicall  in 
struction  of  the  Ceremoniall  Law.  1671  True  XoHCinij. 
125  The  old  dispensatiorl  from  which  we  are  liberate. 
1752  J.  I.ornilAN  l-'orm  of  Process  ied.  21  6_;  The  Prisoner 
(shall  be]  immediately  liberate  from  his  Imprisonment. 

Liberate  ^li'ber«'l),  v.  Also  7  -at.  [I.  L. 
liberal-,  ppl.  stem  of  liherare,  f.  liber  free.]  trans. 
To  set  free,  set  at  liberty  ;  to  free,  release  jrom 
(something).  Client.  To  set  free  from  combination. 

1623  COCKKRAM,  Lil'erate,  to  free  one.  £1650  DonBelliaHts 
206  Four  thousand  Knights  that  tame  to  liberate  their  King. 
1671  True  \o'ii<>ll/.  1  ;i  Jesus  Christ .  .liberals  the  Worship 
of  God  from  the  shadows.  1776  ADAM  SMIIH  //".  -V.  v.  iii. 
(lS6g)  I.  5;3  By  liberating  the  public  revenue,  they  might 
testore  vigour  to  that  government  of  which  they  themselves 
had  the  principal  direction.  1784  COWPKK  /<i.v/>  iv.  97  Ad 
vanced  to  some  ..  more  than  moil.il  height,  That  lib  rates 
and  exempts  me  from  them  all.  1805  W.  S.M  NDKKS  Min. 
ll-'atcrs  577  The  portion  of  a<  id  thus  liberated.  1841  I. AM: 
Arab.  *\'ts.  I.  112,  I  will  liberate  him  from  bis  present 
sufferings.  1867  SMII.KS  Huguenots  Kag.  x.  118801  172  The 
six  slaves  ..  were  eventually  liberated  by  the  crew  of  an 
English  vessel.  1878  BROWNING  l.u  Seiisiaz  52  Walking 
slow. .  Liberates  the  brain  o'erloaded. 

Hence  Liberating  ppl.  a. 

1868  BROWNIM;  Kiny  f,  liivt  ill.  1296  Thanks  to  His  liberat 
ing  angel  Death.     1883  R.  ZlMMKRMANN  in  Atkcnseiim  29    | 
Dec.  844  '$  The  prophet  of  a  liberating,  .movement. 

Liberated  (h-berf'ted),  ///.  a.  [f.  LIBERATE  v. 
+  -ED  '.]  Set  free,  set  at  liberty. 

1794  llciiKK  I'ref.  talirissc.fi  AtMr.  Wks.  VII.  305  This 
liberated  galley-slave.  1860  TYNDAI.I.  Glac.  I.  xxi.  1.17  The 
partially  liberated  streams  (lowed  . .  over  their  own  ice. 
b.  spec,  in  Hot.  (see  quot.  iSSS). 


M  \YNK  Expos.  Le.i:,  Lil'eratns  (Hot.1,  ..  liberated. 
Syd.  $<nr.  Lc.r.,  Liberated,   in    Botany,  applied  to  a 


structure  which  is  in  part  adherent  to  another  and  in  part  free. 

Liberation  (libeiv'-f.-m).  [ad.  L.  liberation-em, 

n.  of  action  f.  liberdre  to  LIUKHATE.  Cf.  F.  libera 
tion  (.Mth  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  The  action  of 
liberating  or  condition  of  being  liberated;  setting 
free ;  release. 

Liberation  Society :  the  current  designation  of  the 
'Society  for  the  Liberation  of  Religion  from  State  Patron 
age  and  Control ',  the  object  of  which  is  to  advocate  the 
disestablishment  and  disendowmeut  of  all  established 
churches  in  the  British  dominions.  Cf.  next  word. 

1:1440  Cesta  Ram.  xcv.  426  (Add.  MS.)  The  contncion 
that  he  had  in  his  Ende  was  the  signe  and  token  of  his 
liberacion.  1532  BP.  CLARK  in  Kills  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  I. 
306  For  the  liberation  off  Italye.  1623  COCKERAM,  Libera 
tion,  a  deliuct-ance.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  N.  v.  in.  (1869) 


dominion  of  the  flesh.  1879  R.  T.  SMITH  Basil  Ct.  x.  127 
The  separation  of  soul  and  body  is  liberation  from  all  evil. 
ittcjQ.Rn.CL'X.ll.  8  The  Liberation  Society  had  a  balance 
on  its  Legacy  Account  of  10,334.?.  15*. 

Liberationist  (libeiv'-Jsnist).  [f.  LIBERA 
TION  +  -1ST.]  One  who  sympathizes  with  the  aims 
of  the  '  Liberation  Society '  (see  prec.) ;  an  advo 
cate  of  disestablishment.  Also  attrib. 

1869  Echo  12  Oct.,  He  served  Mr.  Gladstone  against  the 
Church  on  the  political  platform  with  Cardinal  Cullen  and 
the  Liberationists.  1885  Cli.  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  75  A  conclusive 
reply  to  Dissenting  Liberationists.  1886  Q.  Rc-.i.  CLXII. 
8  According  to  the  wonted  Liberationist  style  of  reasoning. 
1888  C.  A.  LANE  Notes  Eng.  CA.  Hist.  II.  xxviii.  §  8.  242 
Liberationist  agitators. 

So  Ifbera-tionism,  the  principles  or  practice  of 
libcrationists. 

1881  C/t.  Times  i  July  437  The  evil  spirit  of  Liberation 
ism  will  be  for  ever  cast  out.  1886  Q.  AV?'.  CLXII.  8 
Democracy  . .  acting  in  obedience  to  Liberationism.^ 

Liberative  (.li'berttiv),  a.     [f.  L.  liberal-  (see 


LIBERTICIDE. 

LIBERATE  p.) +-IVE.]  That  liberates  or  favours 
liberation. 

1843  CAKLYLE  Francia  Misc.  Ess.  (1872)  VII.  2  A  libera- 
tive  cavalier.  1863  J.  F.  MA<;LMRK  l-'alliei- Matlteni  300  The 
writer,  .resolves  to  be  free,  whether  Father  Mathew  should 
give  him  permission  or  not ;  still  a  hberalive  line  from  his 
reverence  would  be  a  triumph  [etc.]. 

Liberator  iji'ber«'t3.r.  [Agent-n.  in  L.  form, 
f.  I.IIIKRATE  v.}  One  who  liberates ;  a  deliverer. 

'The  Liberator  (of  Ireland)'  was  a  designation  applied  by 
his  followers  to  Daniel  O'Connell,  the  advocate  of  '  Repeal 
of  the  Union'  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

1650  HOWKI.L  drain's  AY?1.  .\'nptrs  138,  I  have  reverenced 
him  as  much  as  possibly  I  could,  as  Liberator  of  his  Coun 
try.  1658  HK.WYT  Last  eierm.  155  The  exploits  of  the 
Judges  and  Kings  given  to  the  people  of  God  for  Liberators. 
1659  I!.  HARRIS  Pitrirafs  Iron  Age  127  The  King  of 
Sweden  . .  was  expected  by  all,  as  a  true  Libc-ratour,  or 
Deliverer.  1835  LYITON  Kiciizi  i.  i, ,  The  future  liberator 
of  Rome.  1843  CARLYI.E  l-'rancia  Misc.  Kss.  (1899)  IV.  262 
Bolivar,  'the  Washington  of  Columbia,'  Liberator  Bolivar. 

1848  W.  J.  O'N.  D.UST  Ke.oll.  O'Connell  L  if,  In  ..  1854, 
I  was  in  Dublin,  and  met  the  Liberator  at  a  Repeal  meet 
ing.     1881  Academy    16  Apr.  272  The  invading  army  of 
liberators  was  closely  blockaded. 

Liberatory  H'ber<rtori),  a.  rare.  [f.  I.,  libe 
ral-  (See  l.IHKKATE  V.}  +  -ORV.]  --  LlllUlATlYK. 

1592  WIST  isf  J'f.  Symbol.  §  46  Instruments,  .of  their 
ellects  be  either  Constitutiue  and  making,  or  remissorie 
and  liberatorie.  1843  CAKI.YI.I.;  t\ist /*,-  l'>:  iv.  vii,  Strong 
men  and  iiberatory  Samsons. 

Liberatress  (H-ber«'tres).     [f.  LIBEBATOB + 

-ESS  ]     A  female  liberator. 

1798  \\'.  TAYI.OK  in  .Monthly  Mag.  \\.  4  Joan  ..  was  re 
ceived  with  the  honours  due  to  the  liberatress  of  the  town. 

1849  Tn.u -KKKAY  rcndfirnis  xxvii,  He  had  run  over  to  1  .aura. 
his    liberatress,   to   thank    her    for  his  recovered  freedom. 
1894  Catholic  <\\-:i's  i:;  May  4/6  The  memory  of  the  gteat 
'  liberatress'  belongs  to  all  the  French. 

Also  Liberatrice  [with  Fr.  suffix],  liberatrix 
[with  I,,  suffix],  in  the  same  sense,  rare. 

1820  Sour  Mc/tiist.  xxix,  llcnctireut  liberatrice,  1893 
Leisure  Itimr  Mar.  3-lV-  The  Hberatrix  of  l-'rance. 

Liberdve,  obs.  form  of  l.Km'.Miii. 

Libero-motor  (U'berom<wt(7.i),  a.  [irreg.  f.  I.. 
libcrare  to  LIBKHATK  +  MOTOR.]  Disengaging  or 
liberating  motor  energy. 

1855  II.  Sl'KNerK  ['i-'nu.  /Vrt-//('/.  I.  iii.  ''1872^  L  47  F.arh 
ganglion  is  a  libero-motor  agent.  1880  HASIIAN  l>rain  38 
I.iliero-m-ttor  elements. 

Libertarian. Hbojte.'-rian^, .[/'.(<?.).  [f.I.iBEBTY 

+  -ariait,  as  in  Unitarian,  etc.] 

1.  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of 
the  will,  as  opposed  to  that  of  necessity.    Opposed 
to  necessitarian.     Also  attrib.  or  adj. 

1789  I;I.I.SIIAM  >:.ss.  I.  i.  n  Where  is  the  difference  between 
the  Libertarian  . .  ami  the  Necessarian  '.'  1838  Si  K  \V.  HAMII.- 
•loN/,o.<;vVxxx.  (1666)  II.  113  When  the  Libertarian  descends 
to  arguments  drawn  from  the  fact  of  the  Moral  Law. 
1882  3  1''.  L.  I'.u  ION  in  SclialT  Encycl.  Retig.  Kikt-.ol.  III. 
2524/1  The  libertarian  do.'trine  is  now  taught  by  appealing 
to  consciousness.  1886  H.  SIWWICK  in  ,]//«,/  XL  144  His 
psychology  inevitably  precludes  him  [Plato]  from  being 
really  Libertarian.  1895  G.  J.  ROMAXKS  'I'll.  Kelix.  129  If 
libertarians  grant  causality  as  appertaining  to  the  will. 

2.  One  who  approves  of  or  advocates  liberty. 
1878  SKKLKY  Stfiu   III.  3,5.     1901    F.  W.  MAIII.AM)   in 

A'«i'.  Hist.  Rei:  July  419  A  supply  of  competent  editors 
was  wanted  [for  the  Rolls  Series]. .  .  In  such  matters  Kngbsh- 
inen  are  individualists  and  libertarians.  The  picture  of  an 
editor  defending  his  proof  sheet;:  ..  before  an  official  board 
of  critics  is  not  to  our  liking. 

Hence  Iiiberta'rianism,  the  principles  or  doc- 
triiKS  of  libertarians. 

1830  W.  TAYLOR  Hist.  Sum.  Germ.  I'oetry  III.  10  note, 
The  general  drift  of  his  [Kant's]  system,  .is  not  libertarian- 
ism.  1886  H.  SIDGWICK  in  .Mini!  XL  144  [This]  is  to  make 
him  [Plato]  talk  modern  Libertarianism  in  a  quite  un- 

Liberticidal  (liboutissi'dal),  a.     [f.  LIBERTI- 

CIHEJ/'.1    +   -AL.]     =  LlBKKTICIDE  a. 

1794  State  Papers  in  Ann.  Rtg.  193  Their  liberticidal 
measures.  1822  Examiner  381/2  The  liberticidal  system 
of  Divine  Right.  1887  R.  GARNKTT  Curlyle  vii.  119  He  is 
a  noble  patriot  in  the  first  half  of  his  career,  and  a  liberti 
cidal  usurper  in  the  second. 

Liberticide  (libaMtiwid),  sb.1  and  a.  [n. 
F.  liberticide  (recorded  only  as  adj. ;  used  by 
Kiboeuf,  a  i;g7),  f.  libertt  LIBERTY  +  -cide, 
-CIDE  i.]  A.  sb.  A  '  killer'  or  destroyer  of  liberty. 

'795  SOUTHKY  Maid  of  Orleans  II.  328  Caxar  . .  the  great 
liberticide.  1837  CARI.VLK  Fr.  Km  III.  n.  ii,  \Vhat  if  he 
should  prove  too  prosperous,  and  become  Liberticide,  Mur 
derer  of  Freedom!  1863  Scotsman  28  Mar.  (Ktnglake's 
Crimea),  He  abhors  Louis  Napoleon  . .  because  he  sees  in 
him  a  liberticide.  1895  OUIDA  in  Cimtemf.  Kcv.  Aug.  241 
He  was,  in  his  prime,  a  regicide;  he  is,  in  his  old  age,  a 
liberticide- 

B.  aJj.  Destructive  of  liberty. 

1793  A.  YOL-NG  Kxiuiifle  France  (ed.  3)  60  note,  Spare 
not  the  liberticide  members,  who  vote  in  favour  of  Louis. 
1817  BENTHAM  Part.  ReJ.  Catech.  (1818)  122  As  to  the 
tongue,  under  one  of  the  late  liberticide  Acts,  two  London 
Aldermen  . .  have  sufficed  to  put  an  end  to  all  public  use  of 
that  instrument.  1819  SHELLEY  in  Dowden  Shelley  (1886) 
II.  vii.  294  Two  liberticide  wars  undertaken  by  the  privi 
leged  classes  of  the  country.  1842  Blacksu.  Mag.  LIT.  431 
The  most  violent,  haughty,and  liberticide  of  all  despotisms. 

Liberticide  (libo-Jtissid),  sb2  rare.  [f.  as 
prec. :  see  -CIDE  2.]  The  '  killing '  of  liberty. 

1810  SHELLEY  Eng.  in  1819,  8  An  army  which  liberticide 
and  prey  Make  as  a  two-edged  sword  to  all  who  wield. 


LIBERTINAGE. 

1898  OUIDA  in  Review  Kev.  Sept.  251  All  that  has  been  done 
by  the  State  since  the  revolt   of  May  is  libertkide  of  the 
most  violent  character. 
Libertinage  (li-bajtined^.     [f.  next  +  -AGE] 

1.  The  conduct  or  practice  of  a  libertine ;  habitual 
licentiousness  with   regard  to  the  relation  of  the 
sexes  ;  =  LIBERTINISM  2. 

1611  COTGR.,  Libertinage^  Libertinage,  Epicurisme,  sen- 
sualitie,  licentiousnesse,  dissolutenesse.  1639  MARCO.MDKS 
in  Lismore  Papers  Ser.  n.  (1888)  IV.  98  Hauing  tasted 
allready  a  litle  drope  ofy'  Libertinage  of  ye  Court.  1798 
MAI.THUS  Popul.  1,1878)  20  The  libertinage  which  . .  prevails 
must,  .render  them,  .unfit  for  bearing  children.  1819  Metro 
polis  (ed.  2)  II.  181  The  General  . .  was  ..  famous  for  liber- 
linage  and  debauchery.  1844  For.  Q.  Rev.  XXXIII.  189 
The  suppers  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  became  a  school  of 
Hbertinage.  1873  SMILES  Huguenots  Fr.  \.  xiii.  ti88i)  259 
The  upper  classes  . .  were  given  up  for  the  most  part  to 
frivolity  and  libertinage. 

2.  Free-thinking  in  religious  matters  ;   =  LIBER 
TINISM  i. 

1660  I  {LOME  Fanat.  /fist.  \.  5  Anabaptism,  being  a  doc 
trine  of  licentiousness  and  libertinage.  1767  WARBURTON 
Serin.  Line.  Inn  xiii.  Wks.  1788  V.  194.  notet  Erasmus., 
thought  he  saw,  under  all  their  fondness  for  the  Languayi 
of  old  Rome,  a  growing  Hbertinage,  which  disposed  them  to 
think  slightly  of  the  Christian  Faith. 

Libertine  .li'b.utin),  $b.  and  a.     Also  6  lyb-, 
7-8   -in.       [ad.    L.   libertin-us  (in  sense   2   perh. 
through  F.  liber  tin  ^  recorded  from  1542),  f.  liber- 
tits  made  free,  coyn.  w.  liber  free.] 
A.  sb. 

1.  Rom.  Anliq.    A  freedman;    one  manumitted 
from  slavery;  also,  the  son  of  a  freedman. 

1382  WYCI.IF  Acts  vi.  9  Summe  risen  of  the  synagoge,  that 
was  clepid  of  Libertyns.  1533  BKLLENDKN  Li-y  iv.  (1822) 
315  Quhidder  ane  servand  or  ane  libertine  war  maid  consult. 
1540-1  ELVOT  Image  G<n<.  34  Libertine,  that  is  to  sale,  any 
man  of  a  bonde  ancestour.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  411 
A  mean  commoner  of  Rome,  descended  from  the  race  of 
Libertines  or  Slaues  newly  in  franchisee!.  1631  SELDI-N 
Titles  Hon.  (ed.  21  Ep.  Ded.,  As  if  one  could  be  put 
into  the  state  of  a  Libertine,  without  a  former  semitude  !  ' 
1644  Jus  Pop.  52  Who  could  more  powerfully  sway  in 
the  Palace  than  Eunuchs,  Grooms  and  Libertines?  1726 
AYLIFKE  ]*arergon  24  There  are  some  Persons  forbidden 
to  be  Accusers,  .as  Libertines  against  their  Patrons.  1727 
LARDNER  Credih.  Gosp.  Hist.  i.  iii.  §  4. 

^i  b.  Misused  for:  A  freeman  (of  a  city),  mrg—1. 

c  1611  CiiAi'MAN  ///Wxvi.  50  He. .  vsde  me  like  a  fugitiue;    ' 
an  Inmate  in  a  towne,  That  is  no  cltie  libertine,  nor  capable 
of  their  gowne. 

2.  a.  //.  The  name  given  to  certain  antinomian 
sects  of  the  early  sixteenth  century,  which  arose  in 
Fiance  and  elsewhere  on  the  continent,     b.  Later, 
in  wider  sense :  One  who  holds  free  or  loose  opin 
ions  about  religion  ;  a  free-thinker. 

1563-83  FOXE  A.  fy  .^f.  II.  1613/1  Euen  the  infidels,  Turkes, 
lewes,    Anabaptistes,   and    Libertines,    desire    felicitie    as   < 
well   as  the   Christians.     1589  Acts   Prhy  Council    1898) 
XVII.  424  In   those  Lowe  Countryes  there  are  Sectaryes,    , 
as  Annabaptystes,   Lybertines,  and  soche    lyke.     1604    R. 
CAWDRKY  Table  Alph.,  Libertine,  loose  in  religion,  one  that 
thinks  he  may  doe  what  he  listeth.     1612  I  ,  TAYLOR  Cointn. 
Titus  ii.  14   Neither  wanted  their  Libertins  in  those  daies,     i 
that     thought  They  might  doe  what  they  listed.     1646  P. 
BULKKLEY  Gospel  Cm>t.  iv.  297  The  old  plea  of  loose  Liber- 
tines  in  the  Apostles  time;    I   have  faith,   saith  one,  and 
though  I  have  no  works,  yet  my  faith  will  save  me.     1698 
NOKRIS  Pract.  Disc.  IV.  254  The   Libertins,  and  Profane    ' 
Spirits  of  the  Age  are  apt  to   Reason,  or  rather  Mutiny    i 
against  the  Ways  of  God,     1762  GOLDSM.  Nash  48  People    \ 
of  all    ways  of  thinking,  even    from    the   libertine  to   the    j 
methodist.     1831    BKEWSTEK   Newton  '1855)   II.   xviii.   163    , 
Flamsteed  never  scrupled  to  denounce  Halley  as  a  libertine    ' 
and  an  infidel.     1876  J.  PARKER  Para*  1.  \\.  xvii.  283  The 
Intellectual  libertine  who  denies  everything  that  cannot  be 
certified  by  the  senses. 

c.  transf.  One  who  follows  his  own  inclinalions 
or  goes  his  own  way ;  one  who  is  not  restricted  or 
confined. 

'599  SHAKS.  Hen.  I7,  i.  i.  48  When  he  speakes,  The  Ay  re, 
a  Chartered  Libertine,  is  still.  i6ia  T.  TAYLOR  Connn.  Titus 
iii.  i  Romish  policie,  that  they  might  become  the  absolute 
libertines  of  the  world  ..  hath  withdrawn  the  neckes  of  the 
clergie  from  vnder  Ciuill  Power.  1628  BP.  HALL  Serin. 
Chr.  Liberty  Rein.  Wks.^  (1660)  27  What  is  this,  but  ..  to 
professe  our  selves,  not  Libertines,  hut  licentiate  of  disorder? 
1642  ROGERS  \aaman  116  Those  Pharisees  in  the  Gospel. . 
Christ  himselfe  was  a  libertine  to  them  and  their  strict- 
nesse.  1698  LISTER  Journey  Paris  (1699)  39  Though 
Rubens  in  his  History  is  too  much  a  Libertine  in  this  respect, 
yet  there  is  in  this  very  place,  which  we  now  describe,  much 
truth  in  the  habit  of  his  principal  Figures.  1870  DICKI.NS 
E.  Drood  iv,  He  is  the  chartered  libertine  of  the  place. 

3.  A  man  who  is  not  restrained  by  moral  law, 
esp.  in  his  relations  with  the  female  sex;  one  who 
leads  a  dissolute,  licentious  life,     t  Rarely  applied 
to  a  woman. 

1593  G.  HARVEY  Pterce's  Snpererog.  45  The  whole  brood 
of  venereous  Libertines,  that  knowe  no  reason  but  appetite, 
no  Lawe  but  Luste.  1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  29  b,  Twenty 
thousand  of  these  dreggy  lees  of  Libertines  hiu  d  vnto  him 
in  a  moment.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  \.  iii.  49.  1633  MASSINGER 
Guardian  n.  v,  The  plump  Dutch  Frow,  the  stately  dame 
of  Spain,  The  Roman  libertine,  and  spri^htful  Tuscan. 
1713  ROWE  J.  Shore  i,  That  man  the  lawless  libertine  may 
rove,  Free  and  unquestion'd  through  the  wilds  of  love. 
1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  77  p  14  The  giddy  libertine,  or 
drunken  ravisher.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xiv.  Since  when 
is  it  that  the  principal  libertine  has  altered  his  morals  so 
much  ?  1855  PRESCOTT  Philip  II  (1857)  80  His  life  . .  was 
that  of  a  libertine. 
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4.  At  Aberdeen  University:  A  student  who  has 
no  bursary. 

1782  OKEM  Chanonry  Aberd.  175  The  janitor  ..  hath 
twenty  shillings  Scots  from  every  bursar,  and  two  shillings 
and  six  pence  sterling  from  libertines.  1818  KENNEDY  Ann. 
Aberd.  II.  392  Since  the  original  foundation  of  the  college, 
the  students  have  been  distinguished  by  the  titles  of  bursars, 
and  libertines^  or  free  scholars. 
B.  adj. 

1.  Manumitted  from  slavery  (see  A.  i).  rare. 

1600  HOLLAND  Lhy  xxii.  1.432  The  verie  Lil>ertine  or  en 
franchised  women.  1795  MACKNIGHT  Apost.  Rpistles  (1820) 
IV.  547i  4°°°  of  the  Libertine  race  were  transported. 

2.  Acknowledging  no  law  in  religion  or  morals; 
free-thinking;  antinomian.     Akowcas.  Pertaining 
to  the  sects  known  <*  'Libertines'. 

1577  NORTHBROOKE  Dicing (1843)  36  The  doctrineof  the 
gospell  is  not  a  libertine  doctrine.  1640  Bi1.  HALL  Chr. 
A I oder,  \\.  x.  82  Even  among  the  Christians  themselves, 
what  foule  charges  of  libertine  doctrine  are  layd  upon  them 
by  false  teachers  !  1693  TILLOTSON  Pref.  to  Wilkins1  Nat. 
Rejig.,  The  pernicious  doctrines  of  the  Antinomians,  and  of 
all  other  libertine-enthusiasts.  1702  C.  MATHER  Alagn.  Chr. 
II.  ii.  (1852)  115  Religion.. had  like  to  have  died,  .through  a 
libertine  and  Brownistick  spirit.  1708  SWIFT  Sentim.  Ch. 
Kng.  iftt*  Wks.  1755  II.  i.  55  Persons  of  libertine  and 
atheistical  tenets.  1858  M.  PATTISON  EM.  '1889*  II.  18  The 
LtbertilM  party  instantly  saw  the  opportunity  afforded  of 
turning  opinion  against  the  pastors.  1861  TKENCH  7  ('//. 
Asia  84  In  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John  we  find  these  liber 
tine  errors  already  full  blown.  1901  Expositor  June  412 
The  libertine  tendencies  of  Gentile  Christians  in  Asia  Minor. 

3.  Free   or   unrestrained   in  constitution,  habit, 
conduct  or  language.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

I5^9  f»-  HARVEY  fierce' s  Sitpcrerog.  ( 1593  1 39  Although  that 
same  French  Mirrourbe.  .stuffed  withgecre  homely  enough, 
tit  f  >r  a  Libertine  &  fratuique  Theame;  yet  doth  it  [etc.]. 
1631  T.  POWELL  Tom  All  Trades  11876)  167  A  more  liber 
tine  disposition.  1668  EVELYN  Aleut.  (1857)  II.  36  Amongst 
other  libertine  libeU,  there  was.  a  bold  petition  of  the  poor 
w — s  to  Lady  Castlemaine.  1689-90  TKMI-LE  Ess.  Poetry 
Wks.  1731  I.  238  There  is  something  in  the  Genius  of  Poetry, 
too  libertine  to  be  confined  to  so  many  Rules.  1768-74 
TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II,  79  The  libertine  ant  will  chouse 
her  own  settlement.  1847  EMERSON  Wood  Notes  n.  Poems 
70  He  is  free  and  libertine,  Pouring  of  his  power  the  wine 
To  every  age,  to  every  race. 

fb.  Of"  literary  composition,  translation:  Ex 
tremely  free.  Obs. 

1656  COWLEY  Pindar.  Odes  Pref.,  The  Grammarians  per 
haps  will  not  suffer  this  libertine  way  of  rendring  foreign 
Authors  to  be  called  Translation,  a  1683  OLDHAM  Poet. 
Wks.  Pref.  (1686)  3  The  Satyr  and  Odes  of  the  Author. . 
I  have  translated  in  the  same  libertine  way.  1710  STEELE 
Tatler^Q.  172  r  2, 1  have  rambled  in  this  Libertine  Manner 
of  Writing  by  way  of  Essay.  1760  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  Sir 
D.  Dalrytnple  3  Feb.,  The  transitions  are  as  sudden  as 
those  in  Pindar,  but  not  so  libertine. 

4.  Characterized  by  habitual  disregard  of  moral 
law,  esp.  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  sexes; 
licentious,  dissolute ;  characteristic  of  or  resembling 
a  libertine. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Leant,  \\.  xxv.  §  3  121  The  heathen 
Poets,  when  they  fall  upon  a  libertine  passion,  doe  still  ex 
postulate  with  l.twes  and  moralities,  as  if  they  were  opposite 
and  malignant  to  nature.  1699  BURNKT  39  Art.  Pref.  11700) 
4  A  tendency  not  only  to  Antmomianism,  but  to  a  Libertine 
course  of  life.  1762  GIHBON  Misc.  ll'A-s.  (1814)  IV.  132  The 
frank  libertine  wit  of  their  old  stage.  1804  ANNA  SEWAKD 
Afetn.  E.  Dam-in  375  A  band  of  libertine  lovers  ..  plight 
their  promiscuous  hymeneals.  a  1831  MACKINTOSH  Rev.  of 
1688  Wks.  1846  II.  ii  The  attractions  of  his  lively  and  some 
what  libertine  conversation  were  among  the  means  by  which 
he  maintained  his  ground  with  Charles  II.  1886  F.  HARRI 
SON  Choice  of  Bks.  iii.  51  The  Decameron,  .is  redolent  of  that 
libertine  humanism  which  stamps  the  Renascence. 

Libertinism  (li'bwtimz'm),  [f.  LIBERTINE 
+  -IHJI.] 

1.  The  views  or  practice  of  a  libertine  in  religious 
matters  ;  freedom  of  opinion  or  non;recognilion  of 
authority  as  to  religion  ;  free-thinking. 

1641-51  Lane.  Tracts  (Chetham  Soc.)  10  A  zealous  De 
fender  of  the  established  Doctrine.. of  our  Church,  from 
Heresie,  Libertinisme,  and  Prophanenesse.  1664  H.  MOKK 
Alyst.  /niy.  Apol.  566  Fed  with  the  sweet  sugar  sops  of 
Libertinism  and  Antinoinianism.  1699  BI:RNET  39  Art. 
xxxii.  (171)0)  356  The  Marriage  of  most  of  the  Reformers 
was  urged  ..as  a  Doctrineof  Libertinism,  that  made  the 
clergy  look  too  like  the  rest  of  the  World.  1704  HEARNK 
Duct.  Hist.  (1714)  I.  no  His  Design  was  to  abolish  all 
Religion  . .  and  establish  Atheism  and  Libertinism,  leaving 
every  Body  to  their  Liberty  of  believing  what  they  pleased. 
1748  HARTLEY  Obsem.  Alan  \\.  iv.  Concl.  446  If  Men 
reject  Revealed  Religion,  great  Libertinism  must  ensue. 
1861  TRKNCH  7  Ch.  Asia  84  Heathen  false  freedom  and 
libertinism. 

2.  Disregard  of  moral  restraint,  esp.  in  relations 
between  the  sexes;  licentious  or  dissolute  practices 
or  habits  of  life. 

1611  COTGR.,  Sensnalif£t  Sensuality,  libertinisme,  or  epi- 
curisme.  1650  BAXTER  Saints*  R.  m.  11651)  283  Troden 
under  foot  by  Libertinism,  and  sensuality,  as  meat  for 
Swine.  1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  (1781)  II.  xvii.  186 
Thus  are  wickedness  and  libertinism,  called  a  knowledge  of 
the  world,  a  knowledge  of  human  nature.  1761-2  HUME 
Hist.  ling.  (1806)  V.  Ixxi.  3^9  Wicherley  was  ambitious  of 
the  reputation  of  wit  and  libertinism,  and  he  attained  it. 
1852  THACKERAY  Esmond  i.  xiii,  The  lord  made  a  boast  of 
his  libertinism. 

3.  Freedom   of   life   or   conduct ;    unrestrained 
liberty,    rare. 

1647  HAMMOND  Ckr.  Oblig.  to  Peace  iii.  71  Dignified  with 
the  title  of  Freeman, and  denied  the  libertinisme  that  belongs 
to  it.  1753  UANWAV  Trnv.  (1762,'  II.  n.  i.  71  If  libertinism 
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is  carried  to  a  certain  degree,  the  coercive  power  must 
become  arbitrary.  1875  TOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  451  The 
freedom  and  libertinism  of  useless  and  unnecessary  pleasures. 

t Libertrnity.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  med.L. 
libertlnitaS)  f.  ifoertimis  LIBEBTIXE  :  see  -ITV.] 
The  condition  of  a  freedman.  Also  =  LIBERTINAGE. 

a  1577  SIR  T.  SMITH  Coittmw.  Eiig.  m.  x.  (1609)  128  To 
bring  the  owners,  .thereof  into  a  certaine  semitude,  or  rather 
libertinity.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Libertinism,  Liberti- 
naget  or  Libertinity,  1721  in  BAILEY. 

t  Libert  in  OUS,  a.  Obs.  rare  ~ '.   [f.  L.  libertin- 

1iS  +   -OUS.]     -   LIBERTINE  a. 

1632  Lmicow  Trav.  x.  432  The  other  abuse  is,  their  Liber- 
tiiunis  Masses. 

t  Li'bertism.  Obs.  rare.     [app.  f.  LIBERTY  + 

-ISM.]     «  LIBERTINISM   1. 

1644  MILTON  Judgta.  JSucerVtks.  1851  IV.  304  A  Writ  of 
Error,  not  of  Libertism.  1681  Ess.  Peace  <$•  Truth  Ch.  33 
To  avoid  both  the  confusion  of  Libertism,  and  the  Tyranny 
of  pretended  Ecclesiastical  Infallibility. 

Liberty  (H'bajti),^.  Also 4-6  lib-, lyberte'e, 
5-7  -tie,  -tye,  6  libartye.  [a.  F.  libertt  (i^th  c. 
in  Littre)  «  Pr.  h'bertat.  It.  Hberta,  Sp.  libertatt, 
Pg.  libeniade,  ad.  L.  llbertat-em^  f.  liber  free.] 

1.  Exemption  or  release  from  captivity,  bondage, 
or  slavery. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Manciple's  T.  70  His  libertee  this  brid 
desireth  ay.  c  1425  LYI>G.  Assembly  of  Gods  1272  By 
duresse  £  const reynt  to  put  thys  creature  Cleerly  from  hys 
liberte.  1514  BARCLAY  Cyt.  <y  Uplondyahm.  (Percy  Soc.) 

£xiix,  The  caytif  l>eggar  hath  meate  &  libertie.  1535 
OVERSALE  Ps.  xviifi].  lo  He  brought  me  forth  ..in  to 
lyherte.  itfii  BIBLE  /sa.  Ixi.  i  To  proclaime  lihertie  to  the 
captines.  17*7  DE  FOE  Syst.  Magic  i.  iii.  (1840)  71  Moses 
and  Aaron  were  to  assure  Pharaoh  that  God  sent  them,  and 
they  were  in  his  Name  to  demand  liberty  for  the  Children 
of  Israel.  1853  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  vii.  42  She 
gayed  . .  on  the  sullen,  surging  waters  that  lay  between  her 
and  liberty. 

b.  In  religious  use  :  Freedom  from  the  bondage 
of  sin.  or  of  the  law. 

1381  WVCLIF  2  Cor.  iii.  17  Forsoth  where  is  the  spirit  of 
God,  there  is  liberte.  c  1410  HOCCLEVE  Mother  of  God  76 
pat  vn-to  libertee  Fro  thraidam  han  vs  qwit.  15x6  TIN- 
DALE  Jits.  i.  25  Whosoever  loketh  in  the  parfait  lawe  off 
tibertie,  and  cpntinuelh  there  in.  1543  BECON  Nosegay 
K  vj  b,  This  spiritual  liberte  maktth  vs  not  free  from  our 
obedience  &  dutye  towarde  the  temporal  power.  1604 
HIKRON  Wks.  I.  482  This  libertie,  which  Christians  haue,  is 
a  spirituall  libertie,  a  heauenly  liberty,  a  liberty  of  the  soule 
.  .which  setteth  the  soule  at  liberty  from  destruction.  1813 
SIMEON  in  Memoirs  (1847)  587  The  boundaries  of  Christian 
liberty  and  Christian  duty. 

2.  Exemption  or  freedom  from  arbitrary, despotic, 
or  autocratic  rule  or  control.     Cap  of  liberty  :  see 
CAP  j*.i  4f. 

1484  C.AXTON  Fal>!es  ofSEsop  \\.  i,  Fredome  and  lyberte  is 
better  than  ony  gold  or  syluer.  1565  COOPER  Thesaurus, 
s.v.  Lil'ertas,  To  defende  the  libertie  of  the  common  weale. 
1649  CULI-EPPEK  Phys.  Direct.  A,  The  Prize  which  We  now 
.  -play  for  is  The  Liberty  of  the  Subject.  1654  BRAMHALL 
Just.  Vind,  i.  (1661)  4  They  ..  vindicate  that  liberty  left 
them  as  an  inheritance  by  their  Ancestours,  from  the  in- 
croachments.  .of  the  Court  of  Rome.  1690  LOCKE  Govt.  ii. 
iv.  §  22  Wks.  1727  II.  165  The  Liberty  of  Man,  in  Society, 
is  to  be  under  no  other  Legislative  Power,  but  that  estab 
lished  by  Consent  in  the  Commonwealth.  1759  FRANKLIN 
Ess.  Wks.  1840  III.  429  Those  who  would  gi\e  up  essential 
liberty,  to  purchase  a  little  temporary  safety,  deserve  neither 
liberty  nor  safety.  1789  BUKKE  Corr.  (1844)  III.  105  You 
hope,  sir,  that  I  think  the  French  deserving  of  liberty. 
I  certainly  do.  1816  J.  SCOTT  I-' is.  Paris  ted.  5!  p.  xxxiv, 
Liberty  is  the  chief  distinction  of  England  from  other 
European  countries.  1845  MILL  Ess.  II.  244  The  modern 
spirit  of  liberty  is  the  love  of  individual  independence. 
1854  J.  S.  C-  ABBOTT  Napoleon  (18551  H-  xxvii.  493  Be 
careful  not  to  suffer  liberty  to  degenerate  into  license,  or 
anarchy  to  take  the  place  of  order.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist. 
yiii.  §  5.  500  Eliot  died,  the  first  martyr  of  English  liberty, 
in  the  Tower. 

b.  Natural  liberty  :  the  state  in  which  every  one 
is  free  to  act  as  he  thinks  fit,  subject  only  to  the 
laws  of  nature.  Civil  liberty,  natural  liberty  so 
far  restricted  by  established  law  as  is  expedient 
or  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  community. 
Liberty  of  conscience  :  the  system  of  things  in  which 
a  member  of  a  state  is  permitted  to  follow  without 
interference  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  in  the 
profession  of  any  religious  creed  or  the  exercise 
of  any  mode  of  worship.  Liberty  of  the  press : 
the  recognition  by  the  state  of  the  right  of  any  one 
to  print  and  publish  whatever  he  pleases  without 
previous  governmental  permission. 

The  liberty  of  the  press  is  not  understood  to  imply  absence 
of  liability  to  judicial  punishment  for  the  publication  of 
libellous  or  criminal  matter,  nor  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
right  of  the  courts  to  prohibit  a  particular  publication  as 
involving  a  wrong  to  some  person. 

1580  J.  HAY  in  Cath.  Tract.  (1901)  61  Quhy  in  the  begin 
ning  of  your  new  Euangell  preached  ye  libertie  of  conscience. 
1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  <y  Comnnv.  (1603)  250  That  he 
woulde  suffer  them  to  enjoy  the  libertie  of  their  conscience. 
1644  MILTON  Areof.  (Arb.)  31  When  complaints  are  freely 
heard,  deeply  consider'd,  and  speedily  reform'd,  then  is  the 
utmost  bound  of  civill  liberty  attain'd,  that  wise  men  looke 
for.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath,  n.  xxi.  108  Natural!  liberty, 
which  only  is  properly  called  liberty.  1678  WANLEY  Wond. 
Lit.  World  v,  \.  §08.4687  In  the  treaty  of  Passaw  was  granted 
Liberty  of  Conscience  to  the  Professors  of  the  Augustane 
Confession.  1769  BLACKSTONE  Conttn.  IV.  151  The  liberty 
of  the  press  is.  .essential  to  the  nature  of  a  free  state.  1771 
SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  2  June,  Let.  ii.  As  for  the  liberty 
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of  the  press,.. it  must  be  restrained.  1832  AUSTIN  Jurispr. 
(1879)  I.  vi,  281  Political  or  civil  liberty  is  the  liberty  from 
legal  obligation  which  is  left  or  granted  by  a  sovereign 
government  to  any  of  its  subjects.  1858  [see  CONSCIENCE  4]. 

3.  The  condition   of  being  able  to   act   in  any 
desired  way  without  hindrance  or  restraint ;  faculty 
or  power  to  do  as  one  Hkes. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Triy/usv,  285  It  lay  not  in  his  libertee 
No-wher  to  gon.  c  1386 —  Clerk's  T.  89, 1  me  reioysed  of  my 
libertee,  That  selde  tyme  is  founde  in  manage.  1390  GOWXB 
Conf.  III.  180  He  kepte  his  liberte  To  do  justice  and  equite. 
1530  PALSCR.  298  Suche  as  writeth  in  ryme  use  in  this  thyng 
their  lyberte.  155(0  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  11.  i.  7  A  man  is 
Master  of  his  libertie.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Una.  \\,  xxi.  §  8. 
118  The  Idea  of  Liberty  is  the  Idea  of  a  Power  in  any 
Agent  to  do  or  forbear  any  particular  Action.  1781  COWPEK 
Truth  195  Thought,  word,  and  deed,  his  liberty  evince, 
His  freedom  is  the  freedom  of  a  prince.  1831  TRELAUNV 
Adv.  Younger  Son  I.  45  I've  liberty  now— not  under  the 
pennant— do  as  I  like.  1849  RTSKIN  Set'.  Lamps  vii.  §  i. 
184  If  there  be  any  one  principle.,  more  sternly  than  another 
imprinted  on  every  atom  of  the  visible  creation,  that  prin 
ciple  is  not  Liberty  but  Law.  1871  DK  MORGAN  Budget 
Paradoxes  464  We  have  a  glorious  liberty  in  England  of 
owning  neither  dictionary,  grammar  nor  spelling-book. 
1873  HAMERION  InttU.  Life  X.  vii.  (1876)  372  The  liberty 
of  the  wild  bee. 

b.  Philos.  The  condition  of  being  free  from  the 
control  of  fate  or  necessity ;   =  FREEDOM  5. 

(Now  chiefly  in  expressed  antithesis  to  necessity  \  the 
phrase  liberty  of  the  will  occurs,  but  freedom  is  more 
common  in  this  connexion.) 

1538  STAKKKY  England  \.  H.  30  Many  men  vtturly  take 
away  the  lyberty  of  wyl.  1654  HOHBKS  (iitle\  Of  Libert ie 
and  Necessitie.  1687  MIEGK  Gt.  Fr.  Diet,  n,  Liberty  of 
W\\\, franc  Arbitre.  1814  CAKY /?<*«/£*,  Par.\.  21  Supreme 
of  gifts  which  God.  .gave  Of  his  free  bounty  ..Was  liberty 
of  will.  1868  BAIN  Ment.  $  Mor.  Set.  iv.  xi.  {chaptfr- 
heading\  Liberty  and  Necessity.  Ibid.  400  These  terms 
are  supposed  to  involve.,  the  Liberty  of  the  Will. 

4.  Free  opportunity,  range,  or  scope  to  do  or 
t0/"doing  something;  hence,  leave,  permission. 

14..  Epyf>hanye  in  TundaU's  I'is.  (1843)  112  For  they  in 
hart  rejoysed  not  a  lyte  On  hyin  to  loke  that  they  have 
lybarte.  c  1430  LVIJG.  Reason  <v  Sens.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  131  A 
lady  callyd  Curtesy,  whiche  graunted  him  lyberte  to  goo 
wher  him  lyst.  1463  Rnry  Wills  (Caniden)  22,  I  will  she 
haue  hire  liberte  at  alle  leffull  tymes  to  go  in  to  the  chape  11. 
1516  TINDAI.E  Acts  xxvii.  3  Iulius..gave  him  liberte  to  guo 
vnto  his  frendes.  1530  PALSGR.  239/1  Lybertie  leave,/' <•////<•", 
libertf.  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  v.  i.  53  Youthfull  men,  Who 
giue  their  eies  the  liberty  of  gazing.  1604  —  Oth.  \\.  ii. 
10  There  is  full  libertie  of  Feasting  from  this  present  houre. 
1641  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Rclig.  filed,  i.  (1896)  26  There  is  no 
liberty  for  causes  to  operate  in  a  loose  and  stragling 
way.  1671  MILTON  P.  K.  \.  365,  I  enjoy  Large  liberty  to 
round  this  Globe  of  Earth.  1749  KIKLDING  Tom  Jones 
xvi.  vlii,  You  have  my  full  liberty  to  publish  them.  1796 
Bp.  WATSON  Apol.  Bible  led.  2)  190  You  have  the  liberty  of 
doing  so.  1833  HT.  MARTINKAT  Briery  Creek  \.  4  Bid  him 
come  in  and  wait  for  liberty  to  talk.  1840  DICKENS  Bam, 
Ritdge  iii,  Have  they  no  liberty,  no  will,  no  right  to  speak? 
b.  Unrestricted  use  of,  or  access  to,  permission 
to  £O  anywhere  within  the  limits  of :  chiefly  in  phr. 
to  have  the  liberty  of.  (Cf.  FREEDOM  13  b.)  ?  Ohs. 

1603  SHAKS.  Meas.JorM.  iv.  n.  156  He  hath  euermore 
had  the  liberty  of  the  prison.  1621  ELSING  Debates  Ho. 
Lords  (Camdeni  22  He  desyres  not  to  be  at  libertye,  but  to 
have  the  libertye  of  the  house.  1630  WADSWORTH  Pilgr. 
viii.  90,  I  was  freed  from  the  Cage  . .  and  had  the  liberty  of 
the  dungeon.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  viii.  (1840)  133, 
I  might  be  more  happy  in  this  Solitary  Condition,  than  I 
should  have  been  in  a  Liberty  of  Society.  1724  —  Mem. 
Cavalier  \  1840)  270  They  allowed  him  the  liberty  of  the  town. 
1796  JANE  AUSTEN  Pride  fy  Prej.  iv.  (1813)  12  He  was  now 
provided  with  a  good  house  and  the  liberty  of  a  manor. 
C.  Naut.  Leave  of  absence.  (Cf./;VwYj'*«a«inio.) 

1758  J.  BLAKE  Plan  Mar.  Syst.  12  They  shall  be  allowed 
to  complete  the  remainder  of  the  aforesaid  time  of  liberty. 
I  bid.  13  The  seaman  ashore  on  liberty.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's 
ll'ord-bk,,  Breaking  liberty,  not  returning  at  the  appointed 
time, 

5.  Unrestrained  action,  conduct,  or  expression  ; 
freedom  of  behaviour  or  speech,  beyond  what  is 
granted  or  recognized  as  proper ;  licence.     (Occas* 
personified.)     Now  only  in  particularized  sense: 
An  instance  of  freedom,  an  overstepping  or  setting 
aside  of  rules  ;  a  licence. 

1558  KNOX  First  Blast  (Arb.)  7  John  the  Baptist,  whom 
Herode..bad  beheaded  for  the  libertie  of  his  tonge.  1562 
FILLS  Stat.  GttUVB  Ep.  Ded.  *ivb,  They  charge  vs.. with* 
libertie  and  licenciousnesse.  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  \.  ii. 
102  Nimble  luglers.. Disguised  Cheaters,  prating  Mounte- 
bankes  ;  And  manic  such  like  liberties  of  sinne.  1603  — 
Meas.for  M.  i.  iii.  29  Libertie  plucks  lustice  by  the  nose. 
1638  BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  IIIi  124  These  liberties 
are  not  sufferable  in  the  freest  conversations,  they  draw  on 
other  more  dangerous  liberties.  1670  COTTON  Espernon  i. 
iv.  146  A  Captain  that  very  well  understood  ..  the  pest  of 
great  Bodies  to  be  sloath  and  liberty,  which  debauch  Soul- 
diers  from  their  Duty.  1704  SWIFT  '/'.  Tub  Postscr..  Wks. 
1760  I.  p.  xvii,  Using  no  other  liberties,  besides  that  of  ex 
punging  certain  passages.  1709  FELTON  Classics  (1718)  18 
The  Poem  [/Kneid]  is  still  more  Wonderful,  since  without 
the  Liberty  of  the  Grecian  Poets,  the  Diction  is  so  Great 
and  Noble,  so  Clear,  .that  [etc.].  1737  GAY  Begg.  Op.  i.  vii, 
If  I  allow  captain  Macheath  some  trifling  liberties.  1868 
FREEMAN  Xcrm.  Cong.  (1876)  II.  vii.  119  Those  who  may 
venture  on  liberties  with  the  men  of  fargone  times  which 
to  the  historian  are  forbidden.  1881  JOWETT  Thucyti.  I. 
Introd.  ii  Thucydides  has  rarely,  .allowed  himself  liberties 
not  to  be  found  somewhere  In  other  writers. 

b.  Phr.   To  take  the  liberty  to  do  or  of  doing 
something :    to  go  so  far   beyond  the  bounds  of 
civility  or  propriety,  be  so   presumptuous   as   to 
VOL.  VI. 
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(etcA  To  take  liberties :  lo  be  unduly  or  improperly 
familiar  (with  a  person ;  sometimes  euphemistic]  ; 
sto  use  freedom  in  dealing  with  (rules,  facts,  etc.). 

i6«5  BACON  /I.VJT.,  Friendship  (Arb.)  169  Maecenas  took  the 
liberty  to  tell  him  that  [etc.}.  1704  N.  N.  tr.  Boccalvrfs 
Ativts.  fr,  Parnassus  II.  127  Catullus  ..  took  the  Liberty 
to  call  the  Nobleman  Bastard.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  it.  x. 
(1840)  220  The  poor  man  bad  taken  liberty  with  a  wench. 
*739  M'k$.  of  Learned  I.  83  note,  Mr.  Dryden  ..  takes 
great  Liberties  with  the  Authors  he  translates.  1749  Pottvr 
Pros.  Numbers  71  The  first  foot  of  the  first  Line  ..  is 
defective  by  two  short  Syllables  ;  which  is  a  Liberty  seldom 
taken.  1818  COBBKTT  Pol.  Reg.  XXXIII.  101,  I  will  .. 
take  the  liberty  to  give  them  ..  my  opinion.  1824  MKS. 
SIIKHWOOD  Waste  Nut  n.  9  Mayhap  you  have  made  a  stolen 
march,  and  taken  what  they  call  thieves'  liberty.  1883 
GILMOI'K  .Ifongvls  xxlii.  286  He  thought  I  was  taking  some 
undue  liberty  with  his  dignity. 

6.  As  a  feminine  personification;  with  reference 
to  the  preceding  senses,  esp.  sense  2. 

1508  DL-NKAR  6W<£  Targe  175  \Vill,  Wantonness,  Re- 
noun,  and  Libertee.  1632  MII.TON  I.' Allegro  36  The  Moun 
tain  Nymph,  sweet  Liberty.  1768  STEUNK  Sent.  Jottm. 
(1775!  87  \Hotfl  at  Paris}  Liberty  ..  no  tint  of  words  can 
spot  thy  snowy  mantle.  1798  COLERIDGE  France :  An  Lhti- 
89  O  Liberty!  with  profitless  endeavour  Have  I  pursued 
thee.  1818  nALLAM  Mid.  Ages  (1872)  I.  92  Liberty  never 
wore  a  more  unamiable  countenance  than  among  these 
burghers,  who  abused  the  strength  she  gave  them. 

7.  I.aiv.    a.    A   privilege   or   exceptional    right 
granted  to  a  subject  by  the  sovereign  power;    - 
KHANCHKSE  sb.  2  b. 

[1166-7  PiP1'  AW/  13  Hen.  II  (1889!  107  Burgenses  de 
Bedeford'  reddunt  Comp«/«w  de.  xl.  ma  re  is  pro  C'arta 
Reg/f  ha/'fnda,  ut  sint  in  libfrtate  Burgensiuwi  de  Oxinc- 
forftf.]  1404  Rolls  of  Partt.  III.  549  Als  ferre  as  he  may 
by  the  lawe  uf  his  land,  or  by  his  prerogatif,  or  libertee. 
1414  Ibid.  IV.  22  So  as  hit  hath  ever  be  tluiir  liberte  &  fre- 
dom,  that  thar  sbolde  no  Statut  no  Lawe  be  made  ofla,-se 
than  they  yaf  therto  their  assent.  1557  [see  FKANCHISK  si'. 
at>].  1612  DAVIKS  Why  Ireland,  etc.  (1787'  106  Then  had 
the  Lord  of  Meath  the  same  royal  liberty  m  that  territory. 
a  1626  BACON  Uses  Coat.  La~v(\^^)  8  Many  men  of  £<>od 
quality  have  attained  by  charter  ..  within  mannors  of  their 
owne  liberty  of  keeping  law-dayes.  1647  KII.LKK  Good  Th. 
in  Worse  T.  13  A  grant  of  liberty  from  Queene  Mary 
to  Henry  Ratcliffe.  1710  PRIDFAUX  Orig.  Tithes  iv.  195 
Grant  to  be  held  by  inheritance:  a:.d  with  perpetual  liberty. 
1767  Bi.ACKsi'-NK  Ctinint.  II,  iii.  31.  1848  WHARTON  Law 
Lex.  s.v.,  A  liberty  to  hold  pleas  in  a  court  of  one's  own. 

b.  pL  ( t"  rarely  collect,  sing*}  Privileges,  immu 
nities,  or  rights  enjoyed  by  prescription  or  by  grant. 

[1180  Mag.  Rot.  26  Hen.  //,  Rot.  56  in  Madox  Hist.  Ex 
chequer  (1711)  273  Homines  de  Preston  reddunt  cuin- 
futum  de  C  marcis,  Pro  habenda  Carta  Regis,  ut  habeant 
.ibertates  quas  Homines  de  Novo  Castro  babent.]  <:  1380 
WVCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  162  pe  lawis  &.  J>e  libertes  of  holy 
cbirche.  1467  in  I:.ng.  C,i(<i$  (1870)  392  That  he  be  di*- 
frauncbised  of  bis  lihertees.  1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinshed 
III.  1491  '2,  I  ttiought  meet  to  passe  ouer  the  antiquitie  of. . 
Douer,  with  the  liberties  thereof.  1601  FULDECKE  Pan- 
dt'ites  55  The  Heluetians  did  bestow  the  liberties  of  their 
citie  vpon  Lewis  the  eleuenth.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  n.  iii.  223 
They  haue  chose  a  Consul),  that  will  from  them  take 
Their  Liberties.  1669  MARVKLL  Corr.  cxxix.  Wks.  1872-5 
II.  294  After  long  debate  what  to  do  with  the  Lords  in 
point  of  our  Llbertys  now.  1855  PRESCOTT  Philip  //,  i.  v. 
(1857)  76  The  liberties  of  the  commons  were  crushed  at  the 
fatal  battle  of  Villalar. 

C.  f  Hence  occas.  a  person's  domain  or  property. 
The  district  over  which  a  person's  or  corporation's 
privilege  extends.  Also  (in  England  before  1850), 
a  distiict  within  the  limits  of  a  county,  but  exempt 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sheriff,  and  having  a 
separate  commission  of  the  peace.  (See  also  quot. 
1876.) 

Liberty  or  liberties  of  a  city:  the  district,  extending 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  city,  which  is  subject  to  the  con-  _ 
trol  of  the  municipal  authority.  Liberties  of  a  prison  (esp. 
the  Fleet  and  the  Marsbalsea  in  London):  the  limits  out 
side  the  prison,  within  which  prisoners  were  sometimes 
permitted  to  reside. 

1455  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  325/2  Within  ye  said  Citee,  and 
Libertee  of  the  same.  1510  in  Vicary's  Anat.  (1888)  210 
Commaundement  gyven  to  the  Surgeons  of  this  Citie,  that 
tbey  . .  dwell  within  the  libertie  of  this  Citie.  1535  COVER- 
DALE  i  Mace.  x.  43  Who  so  eucr  they  be  that  tie  vnto  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  or  within  the  liberties  therof  [Vulg. 
in  omnih us  jfinilnts  ejits],  1596  SPENSKR  State  Irel.  Wks. 
(Globe)  623/1  To  distrayne  the  goodes  of  any  Irish,  being 
found  within  theyr  libertye,  or  but  passing  through  theyr 
townes.  x6S9Rusnw.  Hist.  Coll.  I.  199  Within  and  without 
the  Walls  of  the  City  of  London,  and  in  the  Liberties  and 
Nine  out  Parishes.  1724  SWIFT  Drafter's  Lett.  Wks.  1755 
V.  n.  128,  I  will  begin  the  experiment  in  the  liberty  of 
St.  Patrick's.  1778  hug:  Gazetteer  {ed.  2^  s.v.  Wanutcksh.l 
This  county,  .is  divided  into  four  hundreds  and  one  liberty. 
1787  Generous  Attachment  I.  144  The  worthy  knight  de 
manded  ..  what  she  meant  by  strolling  into  his  liberty  at 
that  hour  of  the  night.  179*  CHIPMAN  Rt-f.  (1871)  ir  Bond 
conditioned  that  J.  a  prisoner  should  not  depart  the  liberties 
of  said  prison.  1848  DICKENS  Dombey  iv,  The  offices  of 
Dombey  and  Son  were  within  the  liberties  of  the  City  of 
London,  and  within  hearing  of  Bow-Bells.  1876  DICBY 
Real  Prop.  i.  ii.  §  3.  52  When  a  large  district  comprising 
several  manors  was  held  by  a  single  lord  in  whom  was  vested 
by  grant  or  long  usage  the  complete  jurisdiction  of  the 
hundred,  the  district  was  called  a  liberty  or  honour. 

8.  Liberty  of  the  tongue  i?ee  quot.).  So  K.  liberte. 
1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Snj>p.  s.v.,  Liberty  of  the  tongue,  in 

the  manege,  is  a  void  space  left  in  the  middle  of  a  bit,  to 
give  place  to  the  tongue  of  a  horse,  made  by  the  bit's  arch 
ing  in  the  middle,  and  rising  towards  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 
In  forging  the  bit,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  make  the 
liberty  too  high,  or  at  least  tickle  the  palate. 
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9.  Governed  by  <?/,  forming  advb.  or  predicative 
phrase,     t  a-  At  one's  liberty  (later  at  liberty] : 
at  one's  own  choice,  as  one  pleases,  *  ad  libitum '. 

1426  BP.  BEAUFORT  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n,  I.  102 
Att  his  owen  fredam  and  libertee  ..  for  to  mowe  passe 
the  See  in  parfourmyng  of  the  said  avowe.  1426  LVDO. 
J)e  Guil.  Pi/gr.  8386  Thow  shall  no  thyng  do. .  But  at  thyn 
owne  lyberte.  1480  Bury  Wills  (Camdeni  63  Wlierof  my 
seyd  channtry  priest  to  be  one  of  them  at  bis  liberte.  1524 
HEM.  VIII  in  Kucclench  .l/.V.V.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  220 
To  . .  were  his  bonet  on  his  hed  . .  aswel  in  our  presence  as 
tlleswhere,  at  his  libertie.  1627  C.  LF.VKR  Q .  KHz.  Teares 
xlv.  iGrosart)  80  Patnefull  to  get,  but  lost  at  libertie. 

fb.  At  (a  person's)  liberty :  in  his  power  or  at 
his  disposal.   Obs. 

c  1477  CANTON  Jason  nib,  Yf  I  nowe  had  her  at  my 
liberte  I  sholde  make  her  to  deye  a  cruell  delb.  1542-3 
.•/(•/  34  <V  35  Hen.  I  'II 7,  c.  27  §  77  The  sl'.irefTe  . .  maie  awarde 
a  Capias  ad  satisfacienduio.  .or  elles  a  Fieri  fac.  at  libertie 
ofthepartie  pursuant.  1547  Homilies  \.  Falling  fr.  Ciod 
\\.  (1859)  86  They  take  this  for  a  great  benefit  of  God,  to 
have  all  at  their  own  liberty.  1642  tr.  Perkins  Pr<]f.  l>k, 
v.  §  319.  141  It  is  at  the  Libertie  of  the  wife  to  have  duwer. 
1698  Nonius  Pratt.  Disc.  IV.  303  'Tis  at  iheir  Liberty 
whether  they  will  do  any  Works  of  Mercy,  .or  not. 

c.  At  liberty  \\\\  early  use  f  at  ones   or  ones 
own  liberty ',  at  all,  good,  liberty] :  not  in  captivity 
or  confinement;  esp.  in  phr.  to  set  at  liberty,  to 
liberate,  free.     Also,  free  to  act,  move,  think,  etc.  ; 
const,  to  with  inf.,  occas.  with  clause. 

(•1430  LVUG.  Coitipl.  Kl.  Knt.  661  Ye  may  togtdcr  speke 
What  so  ye  liste,at  good  libertee.  1470-85  MAI.OKY  Arthur 
vi.  iii.  Were  I  at  my  lyberte  as  I  was.  1485  CAXTON  Pref. 
to  Malory 's  Arthur  3  But  for  to  .  -  byleue  that  al  is  trewe 
that  is  conteyned  herin,  ye  be  at  your  lyberte.  1489  — 
J-aytesofA.  \\\.  viii.  184  A  man  is  not  atte  hys  owne  lyberte 
that  byndeth  hym  self  to  another.  1526  TINUALE  Luke  iv. 
18  Frely  to  sett  att  liberte  them  that  are  brused.  1585 
\'\.\  HKHSIOSK  Cah'in  fit  Aits  i.  5  The  Lord  opencth  the 
prisc'ii  for  them  that  they  may  be  at  libertie  to  fulfil  iheir 
function.  1594  SHAKS.  A'/V/f.  ///,  i.  i.  133  More  pitty,  that 
the  Kagles  should  be  mew'd,  Whiles  Kites  and  I'uz/aids 
play  at  liberty.  1611  BIBLE  Transl,  Pr'f.  n  They  ..  had 
ratlier  haue  their  mtlguments  at  hbertie  in  differences  of 
readings,  then  to  be  captiuated  to  one.  1692  K.  LT'.siKANt.K 
/•rt/'/('.v-,  Life  sEsop  (1708)  2  The  Reader  i>  at  Liberty  \\lu.l 
to  Believe  and  what  Nut.  1709  STEELE  Tatler  No.  109  p  i 
Swm c  particular  Matters,  which  I  am  not  at  Liberty  to 
report.  1758  REID  tr.  Macqntr's  Cheat.  I.  253  Its  Acid 
btMiitf  set  at  liberty.  1857  TKOLLOPE  Three  Clerks  xlv,  '  If 
you  Knew  it  was  coming  . .  why  didn't  you  tell  a  chap? '  '  I 
was  not  at  liberty',  said  Mr.  Snape,  looking  very  wise. 
1866  J.  MAKTINEAU  £u,  I.  26  He  is  quite  at  liberty  to  think 
so.  1882  ALKXANUF.H  in  Watson  Life  Candlish  xv.  174  His 
right  arm  was  at  liberty.  1886  '  HUGH  CONWAV  *  Liringor 
D?a<i  viii,  You  arc  at  ^-eiiec.*  liberty  to  repeat  my  words  to  him. 

d.  At  liberty  :    ol  |>ersonsoi  things)  unoccupied, 
disengaged. 

1847  C.  BHOSTE  y.  Eyre  v.  I.  75,  I  dressed  as  well  as  I 
could  for  shivering,  and  washed  when  there  was  a  basin  at 
liberty.  1853  MRS.  GASKKLL  Cranford  i.  4,  I  have  no 
doubt  they  will  call  :  so  be  at  liberty  after  twelve. 

10.  attrib.  and  Cotnl>.,  as  liberty-monger;  liberty- 
loving,  -taking  adjs.  ;    t  liberty-boy,  (a)  Anglo- 
Irish   (see  quot.    1765  and  cf.  liberty -corps}  \   ^} 
transf.    or   allusive,  a   noisy   zealot   for   libeity ; 
liberty-cap  =  cap  of  liberty  (see  CAP  j<M  4  i ) ; 
liberty  corps   (see  quot.) ;   liberty-day  A'attt,, 
a  day  on  which  part  of  a  ship's  crew  are  allowed 
to  go  ashoie;   liberty  hall  (see  HALL  sb.  u)l 
liberty-liquor,   '  spirits   formerly  allowed   to   be 
purchased   when   seamen  had    visitors ;    now    for 
bidden '  (Smyth  Sailors  ll'ord  bk.  1867)  ;  liberty- 
man  Kant.,  a  sailor  having  leave  to  go  ashore; 
liberty-party  U.  S.  Hist.,  a  political  party  which 
made  the  abolition  of  slavery  its  leading  principle  ; 
liberty-pole,  a  tall  mast  or  staff  with  a  Phrygian 
cap  or  other  symbol  of  liberty  on  the  top  ;  t  liberty 
post,  a  post  marking  the  boundary  of  the  Liberties 
of"  the  City  of  London  ;  liberty-ticket  ATaut.,  'a 
document  specifying  the  date  and  extent  of  the  leave 
granted  to  a  seaman  or  marine  proceeding  on  his 
private   affairs'   (Smyth);    liberty  tree  =  tree  of 
liberty  \  f  liberty-wife,  a  mistress. 

1760  FOOTE  Minor  Introd.,  Wks.  1799  I.  229  A  Dublin 
mechanic  . .  heading  the  *liberty-boys  in  a  skirmish  on 
Ormond  Quay.  1765  Ann.  Reg.  120  Several  soldiers  and 
the  liberty  boys  (that  is,  journeymen  weavers  living  in  the 
earl  of  Meath's  liberties  adjoining  to  the  cityj  broke  open 
Newgate.  1788  V.  KNOX  Winter  Even.  I.  u.  xvii.  223  A 
Greek  political  ballad,  which  used  to  be  sung  by  the  Athe 
nian  liberty-boys.  18*7  Blackw.  Mag.  XXII.  593  Enacting 
the  part  of  liberty-boys.  1887  LECKV  Eng.  in  \Wt  C.  VI. 
360  The  '  *Liberty '  corps  of  the  volunteers— so  called  be 
cause  it  was  recruited  in  the  Earl  of  Meath's  liberties.  1840 
K.  H.  DANA  Bef.  Mast  xii.  27  Sunday. .  is  the  *liberty-day 
among  merchantmen.  1897  Daily  News  23  Jan.  7/2  The 
Miberty-loving  elements  of  our  town.  1758  J.  BLAKE  Plan 
Mar.  Syst,  18  Such  'liberty-men,  .shall,  -forfeit  all  benefit 
from  their  liberty  ticket.  ci86o  H.  STUART  Seaman's 
Cntfch.  9  Pinnaces  are  the  boats  usually  selected  for.,  carry 
ing  working  parties,  liberty  men,  &c.  1702  DE  FOE  Test. 
Ch.  Eng.  Loyalty  mSotners  Tracts  4th  Collect.  (1751'  HL 
14  Stubborn,  refractory,  *LJberty-Mongers.  i8a8  SYD. 
SMITH  ftlem.  (1855)  II.  ago  Without  making  ourselves  the 
liberty-mongers  of  all  Europe.  1843  WHITTIER  IVJuit  is 
Slarery?  Prose  Wks.  1889  III.  105  It  is  against  thissystem 
. .  that  the  *Liberty  Party  is,  for  the  present,  directing  all 
its  efforts.  1775-^3  THACHER  Mil.  Jml.  (1823)  22  *Liberty 
poles  were  erected  in  almost  every  town  and  village , .  under 
which  the  tory  is  compelled  to  sign  a  recantation.  1789 
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Gouv.  MORRIS  in  Sparks  Life  $  Writ.  11832)  II.  70  The 
soldiers  were  then  paraded  in  triumph  to  the  Palais  Royal, 
which  is  now  the  liberty  pole  of  this  city.  1644  NYK  Gun- 
ttery(i6-jo)  50  The  *liberty  post  standing  amongst  ihe  deso 
late  mines  of  Fore-gate  street.  1836  (.it* ing  to  Service  xiii. 
161  'Liberty-taking  men-servants.  1758  "Liberty  ticket  [see 
quot.  for  liberty  tnan}.  1776  A.  ADAMS  in  J.  Adams'  Fain. 
Lett.  11876)  180,  I  . .  ventured  just  as  far  as  the  stump  of 
"Liberty  Tree.  1825  Sweet  It  illiam  fy  J'wf"-  Colonel  \\.  in 
Child  Ballads  II.  291/1  I'll  keep  her  for  my  *  liberty-wife. 

Hence  t  Li'toertyless  a.,  deprived  of  liberty. 

1643  '*'•  CASE  Serin,  in  Kerr  Cffft.  %  Covenanters  (1895*  248 
Thy  sword  ..  has  made  many  a  faithful  minister  liberty  less. 

Li'berty,  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 
trans,  a.  To  endow  with  liberties  or  privileges. 
b.  To  give  liberty  to ;  dial,  to  allow  to  run  loose. 

£ 14*5  Found.  St.  Bartholomew's  16  The  kynge  ..  made 
this  Chirche  with  all  his  pertynencys  with  the  sam  fredpm- 
mys  that  his  Qowne  ys  liberttid  with  or  ony  othir  cliirch 
yn  all  Inglonde  that  is  most  y-freid.  1494  FABYAN  Citron. 
vii.  360  He  was  lybertied  to  be  at  large  in  the  Kynge* 
courte.  1893  Wiltsh.  Gloss.,  Liber  iyt  to  allow  anything  to 
run  loose.  'It  don't  matter  how  much  it's  liberiied',  the 
more  freedom  you  give  it  the  better. 

Libethenite  (libe-Jtenait).  Min.  [Named 
{Libcthcnit}  by  Breithaupt.  1823,  horn  Li  bet  ken  in 
Hungary  :  see  -ITE.]  An  olive-green  phosphate  of 
copper  found  in  crystals  and  rtniform  masses. 

1831  SHKPARD  .!//«.  174.  1868  DANA  .!//«.  ted.  5)  563  Libe 
thenite  ..  occurs  in  quartz. 

t  Iiibi'dinist.  Ols.  rare.  [f.  L.  libidin-,  libido 
lust  +  -1ST.]  A  lustful  person  ;  a  lecher. 

1628  FKLTHAM  Resolves  n.  f  =  i.  in  later  edd.]  Ixxv'ni.  224 
Nero  would  not  beleeue,  but  all  men  were  mo-tt  foule 
Libidinists.  1634  SIR  T.  HF.RBKRT  Trav.  198 This  Ceremony 
.  .to  Libidinists  may  seeme  mirthful. 

t  Libidino  sity.  Obs.  Also  6  lybidiuosite. 
[a.  F.  libidinositf^\  Luslfulness. 

a  15*9  SKKLTON  Bk.  3  Fates  \Vks.  (1568)  X  vij  b,  Sardana- 
palus,  that  for  his  lecherye  and  lybidinosite  fell  into  hell. 
1656  BtOUMT  Glossogr.,  Libidinosity,  luslfulness,  lascivious- 
ness,  luxury,  incontmency. 

Libidinous  (libi-dinos),  a.  Also  5  lybidyn- 
ous,  lybydynous.  [ad.  L.  libidinos-ust  f.  libtdin-, 
libido  lust :  see  -ous.  Cf.  F.  libidineux.] 

1.  Of  persons,  their  lives,  actions,  desires  :  Given 
to,  full  of,  or  characterized  by  lust  or  lewdness ; 
lustful,  lecherous,  lewd. 

1447  IiOKKNHAM  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  241  He  was  lybydynous 
Thorgh  fleshly  hist.  1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  ix.  36  The  grete 
kyng  barbaryn  by  whom  he  is  repressed  fro  his  lybidynous 
desire.  1548  HOOFER  Decl.  10  Command,  x.  157  A  dissolute, 
commune,  and  libidinous  liefe.  1641  MILTON  Ch.  Govt.  11. 
Pref.  Wks.  1738  I.  61  Libidinous  and  ignorant  Poetasters, 
who  . .  do  .  lay  up  vicious  Principles  in  sweet  Pills.  1711 
ADOISON  Sped.  No.  90  f  i  A  lewd  Youth  . .  advances  by 
Degrees  into  a  libidinous  old  Man.  1784  COWPER  Task 
v.  660  Libidinous  discourse  Exhausted,  he  resorts  to  solemn 
themes  Of  theological  and  grave  import.  1835  J.  B.  ROBERT 
SON  tr.  I'on  Si/t/egefs  riiilos.  Hist.  (1846;  40  Polygamy  is 
indulged  in  to  the  most  libidinous  excess.  1837  CARI.VLK 
Misc.  (1857)  IV.  15  A  debauched,  merely  libidinous  mortal. 

t  2.   Provocative  of  lust.    Obs.  rare~  '. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  426  Thus  is  wine  drunke  out  of 
libidinous  cups. 

Hence  labi'dinously  adv.,  lustfully;  LiM'di- 
nonsness,  lustfulness. 

1601  FULBKCKE  Pandectes  25  Boldlie  and  libidinously. 
1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  l>rit.  vi.  vii.  §  3.  65  For  bloud  and 
libidinousnesse  hee  was  held  a  most  vnsatiate  fury.  1797 
%V.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  XXIV.  rg5  The  unbridled 
Hbidinousness  of  Giovanni  Gaston.  1818  Chron.  in  Ann. 
Keg.  302  Witness  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  laudanum 
would  produce  Hbidinousness.  1882  BERESF.  HOPE  Kran- 
drcths  \\.  xxix.  224  Tigress  women,  Libidinously  baleful. 

Libinioid  'libi*ni|oid),  a.  Zool.  [f.  mod.L. 
Libinia  +  -oii>.]  Having  the  characteristics  of 
the  genus  Libinia  of  brachyurous  crustaceans. 

1851  DANA  Crust.  I.  50  The  genus  Trichia , .  is  Libinioid 
in  aspect. 

f  Libitinarian,  Obs~"  [f.  L.  libiflnari-us 
(f.  Libitlna  goddess  of  corpses)  +  -AN.]  (See  quot.) 

1661  Bi.ot'NT  Glossogr.  s.v.  Libitina^  They  also  who  were 
employed  to  carry  forth  and  bury  Corps,  were  called  Libi- 
ttnarians,  as  well  as  Vcspilons. 

fLibitude.  Obs.—  °  [irreg.  f.  L.  libit-,  ppl. 
stem  of  libet  it  is  pleasing:  see  -TUDE.]  '\Vill, 
pleasure'  (lilount  Glossogr.  1656). 

Libken.  Old  Cant.  Also  6  lipken,  7  libkin. 
[f.  LIB  z>.3  +  KKN  sb.*2-]  A  place  to  sleep  in. 

1567  [see  LIB  v?\.  »6n  MIUDI.KTON  &  DEKKER  Roaring 
G.  v.  i.  K  4,  If  you  come  to  our  lib  ken.  1611  B.  JON.SON 
Gipsies  Metainorph.  (1640)  50  To  their  libkins  at  the  Crack- 
mans.  «  1700  B.  li.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Libkin,  a  House  to 
Lye  in;  also  a  Lodging.  x8x6  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xliv,  These 
are  the  fees  I  always  charge  a  swell  that  must  have  his 
lib-ken  to  himself. 

Liblong,  obs.  form  of  LIVELONG. 

[Liboya,  blunder  for  JIBOYA,  boa-constrictor. 

1718  In  W,  Rogers'  Voy.  (ed.  2';  ed.  i  (17121  has  correctly 
"Jiboya.  Hence  1774  in  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  VII.  195  (but 
p.  tt^jiboya})  and  1796  in  Encycl.  Brit.  led.  3)  III.  517/2.] 

II  Libra  (brbra).  [L.  libra  pound  (12  ounces), 
balance,  constellation  so  called.  (In  mcd.L.  used 
for  'pound';  hence  the  mod.Kng.  abbreviations 
£  —  pound(s)  sterling,  Ib.  —  pound  weight.)] 

1.  Antiq.  A  (Reman)  pound. 

X398TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  cxxx.  (1495)  939  Twelue 
vnces  makith  Libra  and  is  therfore  acountyd  a  perfyghte 


weyghte.  1797  Em  yd.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  X.  25/1  The  Roman 
libra  was  used  in  France  for  the  proportions  of  their  coin 
tili  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  1875  [KVONS  Money  ix.  89 
Units  of  weight,  such  as  the  shekel,  the  talent,  the  as,  the 
stater,  the  libra,  the  mark,  the  franc,  the  lira. 

t  2.  An  arm  of  a  balance.   Obs. 

'797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  IX.  19/1  At  the  other  end  of  tlie 
libra,  or  levers. 

3.  Astron.  (\Yith  initial  capital.)  a.  One  of  the 
zodiacal  constellations,  lying  between  Scorpio  and 
Virgo,  b.  The  seventh  sign  of  the  zodiac  (  — ), 
which  the  sun  enters  on  the  23rd  of  September. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  in.  x.  (1495'  312  The  signe 
that  hight  Libra  in  marines  body  rulyth  the  nether  guttes 
of  the.wombe.  £1491  Chast.  Godiies  Chyld.  19  In  cenen 
lyme  of  the  yere  the  sonne  begynneth  in  a  planete  that  men 
call  libra.  1559  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr,  Glasse  35  Aries  and 
Lybra.  1591  NASHE  Prognostication  Wks.  (Grosart)  1 1. 
167  This  autumnall  reuolution  . .  beginneth  in  Libra.  1616 
T.  ADAMS  Plain-deal  ing  22  We  Hue  under  Libra,  lustice 
and  Equitie.  ..we  feare  not  Taurus  the  Hull.  1667  MILTON* 
P.  £.111.  558  From  Eastern  Point  Of  Libra  to  the  fleecie 
Starr  that  bears  Andromeda  farr  off  Atlantick  Seas.  1708 
SWIFT  Predict,  for  1708,  Wks.  1755  II.  i.  150  The  time  that 
he  enters  Libra,  . .  which  is  the  busy  period  of  the  year. 
1868  LOCKY&R  Elem.  Astron.  §  74.  29  The  magnificent  star- 
clusters,  in  the  constellations.. Libra  and  Aquarius. 

Libral  (larbralj,  a.  [ad.  L.  libni/is,  f.  libra 
(see  prec.).]  (See  quot,  1656.)  Libral  as;  the 
Koman  *  as  *  weighing  a  pound. 

1656  BI.O-JST  Giossogr.t  Libral^  that  is  or  pertains  to  a 
pound  weight,  or  measure,  also  belonging  to  the  sign  Libra. 
1871  E.  W.  ROBERTSON  Hist.  fcss.  245  The  heavy  libral 
Asses  of  the  early  Monetary  system. 

t  Iiibrament.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [ad.  L.  Itbra ' 
mfnt-itm,  f.  librare  to  balance,  level,  set  in  mo- 
lion.]  Fall  or  escape  (of  liquid). 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hnsl>.  ix.  131  On  either  side  a  pitte 
most  ha  descent  Vntil  thi  sought  licouris  librament. 


Libra' iiza.    Obs.     [Sp.,  'warrant,  order*,  f. 
librar  =  ¥.  fivrerto  deliver.' 
delivery  of  military  stores. 


A  ticket  authorizing 


1598  BARKKT  Tlieor.  \\'arres\.\\\t  132  The  Clarke  of  the 
Artillerie.  .who  keepeth  account  of  the  payes.  .by  Libran/as 
or  tickets.  Ibid.  iv,  137  Which  [articles]  they  are  to  distri 
bute  and  deliuer  out  by  Librazas,  or  Tickets. 

t  Librar.  Sc.  Obs.  rare,  [a  F.  libraire,  ad.  L. 
llhrarius  :  see  LlBRABIAN.]  A  bookseller. 

1596  in  Dickson  &  Edmond  Ann.  Scot.  Printing  xxxiv. 
(1890)  478  Katherne  Norwell.spous  to  Robert  Smyth,  Librar, 
Burges  of  Edinburgh. 

Librar,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  LIBRARY. 

Librarian  (laibre^'rian).  [f.  L.  librari-us  con 
cerned  with  books  (hence  as  sbt  a  bookseller  or 
scribe)  +  -AN.] 

fl,   A  scribe,  copyist.  Obs. 

1670  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  n.  iv.  i.  370  The  Booksellers  got 
these  books  transcribed  ..  by  unmeet  Librarians.  17*5  W. 
HKOO.ME  Notes  on  Pope's  Odyss.  xn.  131  This  is  the  error  of 
the  Librarians,  who  put  rpis  for  {'«. 

2.  The  keeper  or  custodian  of  a  library.  (This 
word  has  supplanted  the  older  library -keeper.} 

1713  STEELE  Englishman  No.  1.8  Why  mayn't  I  be  witty, 
as  a  Man  that  keeps  a  Librarian  is  Learned  ?  1791  BOSWELL 
Johnson  an.  1754,  Mr.  Wise,  Radclivian  librarian,  with 
whom  Johnson  was  much  pleased.  18*9  i/tu'vtrtity  Instr. 
in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  III.  104  A  projecting 
Room  . .  for  ihe  use  of  the  Librarian. 

f3.  A  dealer  in  books.   Obs.  rare- •'. 

a  1734  NORTH  Lives  (1826)  III.  290  This  Mr.  Scot  was  in 
his  time  the  greatest  librarian  in  Europe  :  fur,  besides  his 
Stock  in  England  he  had  warehouses  at  Frankfort  [etc.). 

Hence  Libra  rianess,  a  female  librarian  ;  Li- 
bra  rianship,  the  office  or  work  of  a  librarian. 

1818  TODD,  Librarianship.  1861  TKOLLOPE  A*.  Amer.  I. 
.  360  The  librarianesses  looked  very  pretty  and  learned  . . ;  the 
head  librarian  was  enthusiastic.  1871  Daily  NLIVS  12  Apr.  5 
In  depriving  the  learned  book-fancier  of  his  librarianship. 
1886  Acadrmy  i^  June  432^3  An  essay  on  some  subject  in 
librarianship  or  bibliography. 

t  Libra  rier.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  librarius  (see 
LIBRARIAN)  +  -ER1.]  a.  A  bookseller,  b.  A  li 
brarian. 

c  1483  CAXTON  Dialogues  2/23  Des  chandeliers  fy  Hbrnriex, 
Of  ketelmakers  andlibrariers.  rfAfWAnBHO0BfcA&v£MA 
70  Mr.  Spencer,  the.  .Aboriginal  Librarier,  yet  living, and  yet 
faithfully  attending  the  remains  of  the  liooks. 

Librarious  •Joibrc'*'ri3s\rt.  rare.  [f.  L.  libra- 
ri-ns  (see  LIBKARIAX)  +  -ous.]  Pertaining  to,  or 
having  to  do  with,  books. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Librarious,  pertaining  to  books. 
1884  Macm.  Mag.  July  182  The  acted  Shakespearian 
drama  now  attracts  crowds  of  studious  people,  or  librarious 
people  at  any  rate. 

Library l  (bi-brari).  Also  4-7  librarie,  5 
lyberary,  6  liberary,  librarye.  0.  4-5  Hbrair(e, 
Sc.  librar.  [a.  F.  librairie  ( 1 380  in  Godefroy) ,  now 
only  in  sense  '  bookseller's  shop  '  =-  It.,  Sp.  librena, 
J*g.  livraria,  rcpr.  C'om.  Rom.  *libraria  (with  suffix 
-ia,  -Y),  f.  L.  librari-um  (F.  libraire  bookseller), 
subst.  use  of  librarins  adj.,  concerned  with  or  em 
ployed  about  books,  f.  libr-^  liber  book,  believed 
to  be  a  use  of  liber  bark  (see  LIBER),  the  bark  of 
trees  having,  according  to  Roman  tradition,  been 
used  in  early  times  as  a  writing  material.  Late  L. 
libra ria  (sc.  taberna]  occurs  with  the  sense  *  book 
seller's  shop'. 


The  Rom.  word  admits  of  being  viewed  as  f.  libro  book 
+  -arfrt,  but  this  leaves  the  ultimate  analysis  unaltered.] 

1.  A  place  set  apart  to  contain  books  for  reading, 
study,  or  reference.    t^Not  applied,  e.  g.  to  the  shop 
or  warehouse  of  a  bookseller.)    In  various  applica 
tions  more  or  less  specific. 

a.  Applied  to  a  room  irf  a  house,  etc. ;  also,  f  a 
bookcase.     In  mod.  use,  the  designation  of  one  of 
the  set  of  rooms  ordinarily  belonging  to  an  English 
house  above  a  certain  level  of  size  and  pretension. 

C1374  CHAUCER  Boftk.  i.  pr.  v.  15  {Camb.  MS.)  The  walles 
of  thi  lybrarye  aparayled  and  wrowht  with  yuory  and  with 
glas.  143°  4°  Lvpc.  Bochas  vi.  i.us54)  142  Bochas  pen- 
sief  stode  in  his  library.  1488  Inventory  in  Archarologia 
XLV  .  120  On  the  south  side  of  the  Vestrarie  standeth  a 
grete  library.  1779  M.  TYSON  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Cam- 
dem  195,  I  there  saw  his  library,  i.e.  the  Room  which 
once  contained  his  Hooks.  1794  MRS.  RADCLIFFF.  Myst. 
Udolpho  i,  The  library  occupied  the  west  side  of  the  chateau. 
1854  W.  COLLINS  Hide  <y  Seek  u.  ii.  (i86ij  161  Zack  de 
scended  cautiously  to  the  back  parlour,  which  was  called 
a  *  library  '. 

b.  A  building,  room,  or  set  of  rooms,  containing 
a  collection  of  books  for  the  use  of  the  public  or 
of  some  particular  portion  of  it,  or  of  the  members 
of  some  society  or  the  like  ;  a  public  institution  or 
establishment,  charged  with  the  care  of  a  collec 
tion  of  books,  and  the  duty  of  rendering  the  books 
accessible  to  those  who  require  to  use  them. 

For  lending,  reference  library,  see  those  words.  Free 
library,  a  library  which,  the  public  are  permitted  to  use 
without  payment,  esp.  one  maintained  by  a  municipality 
out  of  the  rates. 

c  1449  PECOCK  Rf£r.  i.  vi.  30  In  caas  a  greet  clerk  wolde 
go  into  a  librarie  and  ouer  studie  there  a  long  proces  of  feith 
writun  in  the  Bible.  1530  PALSGR.  35  A  boke  in  the  library 
of  Gyldehall  in  London.  1637  Decree  Star  Chamb.  in 
Milton's  Areop.  (Arb.)  23  To  be  Sent  to  the  Librarie  at 
Oxford.  1708  Act  7  Anne  c.  14  {t  i  Whereas  of  late  Years 
several  Charitable.  .Persons  have.. erected  Libraries  within 
several  Parishes  and  Districts.  1850  Act  13  4-  14  Viet. 
c.  65  §  7  That  Admission  to  such  Libraries  and  Museums 
[established  by  Town  Councils]  shall  be  free  of  all  Charge. 
1900  <i.  C.  BRODRICK  Mem.  210  The  Merton  library  is  .. 
the  oldest  specimen  of  medisevrd  libraries  in  Kngland. 

C.  t^More  fully,  circulating  library.',  A  private 
commercial  establishment  for  the  lending  of  books, 
the  borrower  paying  either  a  fixed  sum  for  each 
book  lent  or  a  periodical  subscription. 

These  are  of  two  kinds  :  the  establishments  on  a  large  scale 
that  issue  books  to  subscribers  all  over  the  country,  and  the 
smaller  establishments,  usually  in  the  hands  of  a  bookseller, 
which  circulate  among  local  subscribers  books  either  kept  in 
stock  or  borrowed  from  one  of  the  larger  'libraries*.  In 
watering-places,  the  '  libraries '  sometimes  have  reading- 
rooms  attached,  and  were  formerly  places  of  social  resort 
(cf.  quots.  1835).  In  the  West  end  of  London  some  of  the 
1  libraries '  act  as  agencies  for  the  sale  of  tickets  for  places 
of  amusement. 

1835  DICKKNS  Sk.  Boz,  Tales  i.  U8oV  261  The 'dear  girls  ' 
.  .had  been  at  different  watering-placesfor  fourseasons;  they 
had  gambled  at  libraries,,  .sold  at  fancy  fairs  [etc.l  Ibid. 
iv.  325  The  library  [at  Ramsgate]  was  crowded.  There 
were  the  same  ladies  and  the  same  gentlemen  who  had  been 
on  the  sands  in  the  morning.  Mod.  Advt.t  Now  ready  at 
all  the  libraries,  Mr.  — 's  great  novel,  — . 

2.  The  books  contained  in  a  '  library*  (sense  i)  ; 
'  a  large  collection  of  books,  public  or  private '  (J.). 

13. .  S.  Erkenivolde  155  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1881! 
269  We  haue  cure  librane  laitid  J>es  longe  seuene  daye.s. 
a  1540  BARNES  Wks.  (1573)  195/1  I-61  a"  l^e  Liberaries  bee 
sought  in  England.  1613  R.  C.  Table  Alpk.  (ed.  3),  Librarif 
..a  great  number  of  books.  1760  tr.  Keyslers  Trait.  III. 
52  Cardinal  Brancaccio  has  bequeathed  a  good  library  to 
this  church.  1838  THI KLW ALL  Greece  11.64  Pisistratus  . . 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  person  in  Greece  who  collected 
a  library.  1878  YEATS  'i'echn.  Hist.  Conim.  373  In  uni 
versities,  as  well  as  in  cloisters,  libraries  were  very  small. 

ti.  1390  Gown CV«/  1. 14  And  .slouthe  kepeth  the  libraire 
Which  longeth  to  the  Saintuaire.  c  1400  ballad,  on  Huso. 
Prol.  96  In  deskis  xij  hymselue.as  half  a  strete,  Hath  boked 
thair  librair  vniuersal.  1513  DOUGLAS  &ncis  \.  Prol.  100 
\Cominent)  Ptolome..gadderit  togidder  in  ane  librar  xxxvj 
thousand  volummys.  1580  Extracts  Bitrgh  Rec.  Edinb. 
(1882)  IV.  183  marg.,  New  librare. 

b.  Often  used  in  the  titles  given  by  publishers 
to  a  series  or  set  of  books  uniform  or  similar  in 
external  appearance,  and  ostensibly  suited  for  some 
particular    class    of   readers   or    for    students    of 
a  particular  subject,  as  in  'The  Library  of  Useful 
Knowledge'  (1826-1856),  *  The  Parlour  Library' 
(consisting  of  novels,  1847-1863),  *  Bonn's  Stan 
dard  Library',  etc.     Formerly  also  in  the  titles  of 
bibliographical  works,  and  of  periodicals. 

169*  (////*)  The  Compleat  Library :  or  News  for  the 
Ingenious.  Containing  Several  Original  Pieces.  An  His 
torical  Account  of  the  Choicest  Books  Printed.  . .  Notes  on 
the  Memorable  Passages  happening  in  May.  As  also  the 
State  of  Learning  in  the  World.  To  be  Published  Monthly. 
1713  The  Student's  Library:  a  choice  Collection  of  Books, 
In  all  Faculties  and  Parts  of  Learning.  [A  catalogue  of 
books.]  1714  (title)  The  Ladies  Library.  Vol.  I.  Written 
by  a  Lady.  Published  by  Mr.  Steele. 

c.  transf.  and^f. ;  esp.  used  to  denote  (a)  a  great 
mass  of  learning  or  knowledge ;  (6)  the  objects  of 
a  person's  study,  the  sources  on  which  he  depends 
for  instruction.     In  quot.  1523  =  a  catalogue,  list. 

a  1450  Cov.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.i  88  We  xal  lerne  ?ow  the 
lyberary  of  oure  Lordys  law  lyght.  c  1485  Digby  Myst. 
(1882)  v.  227  The  lybrary  of  reason  must  be  vnclosed.  15*3 
SKBLTON  Gar/.  Laurel  780  Of  all  ladyes  he  hath  the  library 


„ 


LIBRARY. 

Ther  names  recounting  in  the  court  of  Kame.  1549  Cnwpl. 
Scat.  Ep.  Ded.  7,  I  began  to  rcuolue  the  librarye  of  my 
vndirstanding.  1570  DKE  Math.  l're/.  27  One  Drop  of 
Trulh  . .  more  worth  then  whole  Libraries  of  Opinions. 
1654  TRAI-P  Count!.  Ezra  vii.  6  Ve  may  he  as  learned  as 
Tostatus  ..  who  was  a  living  library.  1665  I'OYLF.  Occas. 
Rcjl.  (1848)  74  Able  to  make  the  world  both  his  Library  i 
and  his  Oratory.  1686  I.  DUNTON  Lett.  />:  Xem  Kng. 
(1867)  75,  I  darken  his  Slerits  if  I  call  him  less  than  a 
Walking  Library,  a  1703  HURKITT  On  A".  7'.  Matt,  xxiii.  7  j 
These  Pharisees  were  for  carrying  a  library  of  God's  law 
on  their  clothes,  scarce  a  letter  of  it  in  their  hearts.  1883 
].  HAwrnoRNR  Dust  I.  104  Cards  and  men  formed  the 
ibrary  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlhorough. 

3.  attrib.,  as  library  apartments,  door,  room, 
stairs;  f  library-keeper,  a  librarian;  library 
tax,  the  obligation  imposed  by  law  on  publishers 
to  supply  gratis  a  copy  or  copies  of  the  books 
published  by  them  to  certain  public  libraries. 

1831  G.  OOWNF.S  Lett.  Cont.  Countries  I.  486  One  of  the 
"library  apartments  is  handsomely  adorned  with  statues. 
1861  J.  EDMOND  Children's  Ch.  ,it  /fame  iii.  49  A  gentle 
tap  at  the  "library  door.  1647  Tn\rp  Caium.  Rom.  iii.  2 
This  was  their  prime  privilege,  that  they  [the  Jews]  were 
God's  'library-keepers.  1743  BIRCH  Life  Hoy/e  Wks.  177*2 
I.  p.  Ivi.  Dr.  Thomas  Barlow,  then  chief  library.kecper  of 
the  Bodleian  Library.  1785  lioswn.i.  I'onr  Hebrides  61  | 
At  the  college  there  is  a  good  'library -room.  1598-9(11  Willis  i 
&  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  II.  482  The  seelinge  of  the 
*  Library  staircs. 

Hence  Iii'braryize  v.  noncc-uid.}  trans.,  to  place 
in  aUbrary;  Iil'braryless  a.,  without  a  library. 

1641  FBILEK  Holy  ft  1'rof.  St.  in.  xviii.  199  Once  a  dunce,    I 
void  of  leiining  but  full  of  Hooks,  flouted  a  library-lesse    j 
Scholar  with  these  words.    1796  COI.KKIDCE  Hing.  Lit.  1 1847)     , 
II.36t  If  you  seeNiothing  in  it  [Beddoes'sKssay]to  library-ire 
it,  send  it  me  backSwxt  Thursday. 

t  Library-.  Obs.  In  4  //.  libraries,  [ad.  L. 
librari-us:  see  LIBKAHIAX.]  Ascribe. 

1381  WVCI.IF  Esther  viii.  9  The  scribis  and  the  libraries 
[1388  wiiteris,  Vulg.  librar.i*}  of  the  king. 

Librate  'bi-brct),  sb.  Hist.  Also  7  librat. 
[ad.  med.L.  librala  (sc.  terra),  (.  libra  pountl :  see 
-ATE  '.]  A  piece  of  land  worth  a  pound  a  year. 

1610  W.  FOI.KINGHAM  Art  Surrey  n.  vii.  59  Then  must 
the  Obolat  be  i  Acre,  the  Denanat  an  Acre,  the  Sohdnt 
12.  acres,  &  the  Librat  240.  1778  PENNANT  Tour  It'ales 
I.  26  Henry  III  ..  grants  ..  ten  lihrates  [Dugdale  decent 
libratas  terrx]  in  Longenedale  in  Derbyshire.  1865  NICHOLS 
Britton  II.  143  Twenty  librates  of  land  with  the  appurlen- 
ances.  1875  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  (1896)  II.  xiv.  no  The 
sheriffs  were  ordered  to  send  all  persons  who  possessed  more 
than  twenty  librates  of  laud. 

Librate  (larbre't),  v.  [f.  L.  librat-,  ppl.  stem 
of  libra-re,  f.  libra  balance.] 

•fl.  trans,  a.  To  place  in  the  scales,  to  weigh. 
b.  To  poise,  balance.  C.  To  produce  or  cause  libra 
tion  in  :  see  quot.  1806  s.v.  librating  below.  Obs. 

1613  COCKERAM,  Librate,  to  weigh.  1657  TOMMNSON 
Kenan's  Disp.  144  All  seeds. .are  librated  by  weight  [orig. 
pondere  semper  librantui  ].  1667 /'A/7.  Trnns.  1 1.  423'!  he 
Needles  be  touched  by  good  Load-stones,  and  well  librated. 
1674  Ibid.  IX.  219  The  manner  of  Librating  the  Apogeum. 

2.  intr.  To  oscillate  like  the  beam  of  a  balance  ; 
to  move  from  side  to  side  or  tip  and  down. 

1694  W.  HOLDER  Harmony  (1731)  28  Librating  after  the 
Nature  of  a  Pendulum.  1730  SAVEKY  in  1'tiil.  Trans. 
XXXVI.  298,  I  was  obliged  to  keep  ii  in  a  Motion,  .librat 
ing  up  and  down  like  the  Keam  of  a  Pair  of  Scales.  1770 
Ibid.  LX.  70  The  whole  limb  of  Venus  w.mld  sometimes 
librate  towards  the  limb  of  the  sun.  1867  G.  MACROMALD 
Disciple,  etc.  109  To  drop,  and  spin  away,  Librating. 

b.  To  oscillate  or  waver  between  one  thing  and 
another. 

1822  Examiner  250/2  He  ..  is  librating  between  vice  and 
virtue.  1856  KANE  Arctic  Expl.  II.  34  The  barometer 
slowly  librating  between  29.20  and  the  old  30.40. 

3.  Of  a  bird,  etc. :  To  be  poised,  balance  itself. 

1786  tr.  Keckfprd's  Vathck  198  The  birds  of  the  air,  librat 
ing  over  me,  served  as  a  canopy  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
1791  E.  DARWIN  Bot.  Card.  I.  138  Her  playful  sea-horse 
..librates  on  nnmoving  fins.  1829  Jrnl.  .\\itnralist  263 
Made  to  flutter  and  librate  like  a  kestrel  over  the  place. 

Hence  Lrbrated  ppl.  a.,  balanced  (Jig. } ;  Li'- 
brating  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1665-6  Phil.  Trans.  1.241  Some  kind  of  Librating  motion. 
iSoi  FUSELI  in  Led.  Paint,  ii.  (1848)  404  The  academic 
vigour,  the  librated  style,  of  Aunibale  Carracci.  1806  RO 
BERTSON  in  Pkil.  Trans.  XCVII.  73  The  librating  force  or 


pressure,  or  the  force  causing  libralion.  1839  BAILEV  f-'es'us 
(1854)  332  These  strange  librating  bonds  of  birth  and  death. 
1862  T.  Z.  LAWRENCE  in  R.  H.  Patterson  Ess.  /list,  tt  An 


15  A  librating  circular  smoky  spectrum  will  be  perceived  at 
the  end  of  the  tube. 

Libration  (laibre'-Jan  .  [ad.  L.  libralion-cm, 
n.  of  action  f.  libra-re  to  LIHKATE.  Cf.  F.  libra- 

11011.] 

1.  a.  The  action  of  librating;  motion  like  that 
of  the  beam  of  a  balance  oscillating  upon  its  pivot ; 
swaying  to  and  fro.  b.  The  state  of  being  balanced 
or  in  equipoise ;  equipoise,  balance. 

1603  SIR  C.  HKVDON  Jiid.  Astral,  xviii.  381  This  Thebit 
..perceiuing  the  quantitie  of  the  tropike  yeare  to  varie, 
first  inuented  the  libration  of  the  8.  sphere.  1625  N.  CAR- 
PESTER  Geoff.  Del.  I.  iv.  73  Some  others  .  .  imagine  the 
Center,  .of  the  Earth  to  be  moued  vp  and  down  by  a  cer- 
taine  motion  of  Libration.  Ibid.  n.  vi.  85  This  libration 
or  motion  of  the  Water  cannot  bee  caused  by  the  winde  or 
Aire.  1653  J  ER.  TAVLOR  .SVrw.  Gold,  drove,  W 'inter  v.  60 
The  poor  bird  was  beaten  back  . .  descending  more  at  every 
breath  of  the  tempest  then  it  could  recover  by  the  libration 
and  frequent  weighing  of  his  wings.  1684  T.  Bt  RNET  Th. 
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Earth  n.  51  This  must  needs  make  it  lose  its  former  poise 
and  libration.  1604  W.  HOI.DEH  Harmony  (1731)  29  The 
Librations  of  the  Pendulum.  1718-46  THOMSON  SprtHflQl 
Their  pinions  still,  In  loose  lihration  stretched.  1701  E.  DAR 
WIN  Bot.  Gard.  u.  26  So  turns  the  needle  to  the  pole  it  loves, 
With  fine  librations  quivering,  as  it  moves.  1853  K.VM-; 
Grinnell  KJC£.  xlviii.  (1856)  446  Others  [772.  icebergs]  a  con 
geries  of  rubbish,  and  illustrating  every  possible  condition 
of  libration.  1874  H.  K.  RKYNOLUS  John  Unfit.  \,  iii.  341 
A  da/zling  brightness  above  the  Splendour  of  the  Sun  was 
drawing  nearer  with  gentle  librations  of  its  wings. 

C.  transf.  andy?^. 

1650  Anthroposophia  Theflinngita  92  Such  chiming  and 
clinching  of  words,  Antithetall  Librations,  and  Symphonicall 
mppings.  1659  H.  MOKK  I  tumor  t.  Soul  \\.  x.  218  Th« 
Libration  or  Reciprocation  of  the  Spirits  in  the  Tensility  of 
the  Muscles.  1659  J.  HARRINGTON  Laivgiving  Wks.  (1700) 
431  Such  a  libration  or  poize  of  Orders.  1659  WALKER £?«§• 
tory  97  The  short  (period]  is  adverse  to  Metaphors  &c.  the 
long  to  exact  correspondence  and  libration  of  its  pans. 
1670  DHYDKN  vnd  7V.  Con/j.  Granada\\\.  \.  Wks.  1808  IV. 
151  The  bounds  of  thy  libration  here  are  set.  1840  lilac  kw. 
Ma%.  XLVIL  719  The  tremulous  libration  of  the  equipoise. 
i88i  J.  H.  BLUNT  Kef.  C//.  Ent*.  jr.  480  Oxford  has  its 
regular  periods  of  theological  libratioti. 

2,  Astron.  A  real  or  apparent  motion  of  an 
oscillating  kind.  Libration  of  the  moon  :  an  ap 
parent  irregularity  of  the  moon's  motion  which 
makes  it  appear  to  oscillate  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  parts  ne.ir  the  edge  of  the  disk  are  alternately 
visible  and  invisible.  (There  are  three  kinds,  called 
libration  in  latitude,  libration  in  longitude t  and 
diurnal  or  paral lactic  libration^ 

1669  J.  FLAMSTKAD  in  /'////.  Trans.  IV.  1109  If  the  I.il.rn- 
tion  of  the  Moon  be  known,  the  prnt  ruction  of  the  Star's 
way  in  this  Appearance  will  be  f;u:ik-.  1670  Ihid.  V.  2061 
Doubles,  as  there  is  a  certain  Libra ticn  in  the  Moon,  so 
'tis  not  absuid  tu  me,  to  hold  a  kind  of  Libration  in  the 
Karth,  from  the  Annual  and  Diurnal  motion  of  the  same. 
1678  NoRRIs  Loll.  Misc.  n6u>)  181  We  arc  nonplu^'d  at  a 
thousand  Phenomenas  in  Nature,  which  if  they  were  not 
done,  we  should  have  thought  them  absolutely  impossible, 
as  for  instance  the  central  Libralion  of  the  K;irth.  1690 
LEYHOL-RS  Curs.  Math.  754  Now  this  Libration  of  the 
Eccentrick  they  commonly  call  the  Deviation.  17*8  tr. 
Xewtctts  Treat.  Syst,  H'orM  61  The  Moun's  libration  in 
longitude.  1804  HERSCHKL  in  /'////.  Trans.  XCI\'.  374 
Some  small  annual  variation,  or  libralion  of  position,  wiiich 
might  lead  to  a  discovery  of  the  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars. 
i8iz  16  J  SMIIH  Panorama  Set.  ty  Art  I.  547  Her  lil>r;i- 
tion  in  latitude,  is  when  either  of  her  poles  appears  to  dip 
a  little  towards  the  earth.  1831  UKKWSIKK  Xtwfon  11855) 
L  vi.  128  Galileo  had  discovered  and  explained  the  diurnal 
libration,  arising  from  the  spectator  not  viewing  the  moon 
from  tde  centre  of  the  earth.  1834  MKS,  SOMKKVILLK  Connc.v. 
J'hys.  Sci.  ix.  '1849  78  The  moon  ..  is  liable  to  liU.Uio;^ 
depending  upon  the  position  of  the  spe-.t.ttnr.  1867-77 
G.  F.  CHAMHKHS  Astron.  \.  vii.  79  When  the  North  Pole  [of 
the  Moon  I  leans  towards  the  earth  we  ^ee  >oim.what  more 
of  the  region  surrounding  it;.. this  is  known  as  libration  in 
latitude.  1874  KAKKAR  Christ  51  There  is  one  hemisphere 
of  the  lunar  .surface  on  which  in  its  entirely,  no  human 
eye  has  ever  ga«d,  while  at  the  same  time  the  moon's 
librations  enable  us  to  conjecture  of  it  -  general  character 

t3.   Weighing    lit.  and _/?£'.  .   Obs. 

1657  W.  MORICK  Coena  quasi  Kon-rj  xiii.  1^:5  We  ..  have 
made  libration,  what  weight  the  judgment  and  practice  of 
tde  ancient  Church  doth  bear.  1667  WMIRHOISK  /'//v 
Land.  48  Prudent  libration  of  what  weight  they  will  and 
will  not  beare.  1770  KMKWSON  <titl<-\  <  'alculation,  libration 
and  mensuration,  or  the  arts  of  reckoning,  weighing  and 
measuring. 

Hence  Librationaltf.,  pertaining  to  (the  moon  s, 
libration. 

1880  PROCTOR  Rough  ll'ays  made  Smooth  no  Photo 
graphs  of  the  moon  should  be  taken  in  every  aspect. .of  her 
fibrationa!  swaying*. 

Libratory   lai'br&tari),  a.    [f.  L.  librat->  ppl. 

stem  of  libra-re  to  LIBKATK.]  Having  a  motion 
like  that  of  the  beam  of  a  balance  ;  oscillatory. 

1668  rhit.  Trans.  1 1 L  809  That  there  is  a  Libratory  motion 
in  Comets  as  well  as  in  the  Moon.  1801  'i  raits.  Sac.  A  rts 
XIX.  257  The  b-am  ..  acquired  a  libratory  motion.  1804 
C.  B.  BROWS  tr.  t'olnry's  I'if'v  At»V  i.  •'.  -V.  203  Just  as  the 
sea  experiences  a  libratory  motion,  while  its  interior  currents 
remain  undisturbed.  1874  Kdin.  Rer.  No.  285.  87  The 
libratory  swaying  to  and  fro  of  the  moon. 

•'Libre,  a.  Ot>s.  [a.  F.  libre,  L.  liber  free.] 
Of  the  will :  Free. 

1590  A.  HUME  llynms  etc.  (1832)  10  He  Adam  lent  a  hbre 
will  to  follow  what  he  list.  1600  F.  WALKEK  •*>)*.  Maiidei'ille 
107  a,  Such  t  hinges  as  are  within  the  vse  of  free  will  and 
Lybre  arTjitrement. 

Librettist  <  libre-iist).     [f.  LlBBETTO  +  -1ST.] 

The  writer  of  a  libretto  ;  a  writer  of  librettos. 

1862  Sunday  Times  3  Aug.,  Of  all  themes,  we  imagine 
the  captivity  of  Judah  the  most  likely  to  make  a  librettist 
rhapsodical,  and  a  musician  uninteresting.  1891  Times 
8  Oct.  7/4  The  oratorio  . .  set,  not  to  the  compilation  of  the 
ordinary  librettist,  but  to  a  real  poem. 

II  Libretto  Uibre-t<?'.  I'l-  libretti  (-e-t«  . 
[It.  =  ' little  book',  f.  libra  book.]  The  text  or 
*  words*  to  which  an  opera  or  other  extended 
musical  composition  is  set ;  =  UOOK  sb.  8. 

1743  RICHARDSON  Pamela  IV.  113  If  the  Libretto,  as  they 
call  it,  is  not  approved,  the  Opera.,  will  be  condemned. 
1845  Athenaeum  22  Feb.  204  The  libretto,  on  the  subject  of 
Blue  Beard,  by  Tieck.  1880  KUSKIX  Arrows  Chace  II. 
281  The  libretto  of  Jean,  de  NivcMe  is  very  beautiful,  and 
ought  to  have  new  music  written  to  it. 

Li-bricide.  rare  —  1,  [f.  L.  libr-t  ftfrrbook  f 
-CIDE  2.]  The  'killing'  of  a  book. 

1856  W.  BLAIR  Chron.  Aberbrothock  iv.  n  Milton  ranks 
Hbricide  or  book-slaughter  with  homicide  or  man-slaughter. 


LICENCE. 

Libriform  <  bi-brit^jm  ,  a.  Hot.  \i.\i.libr-, 
liber  bark  :  sec  -Foim.]  Of  the  nature  or  character 
of  liber. 

1877  HKN'NKTT  tr.  'I'liomc  s  Ho!.  364  Simple  bast*lilce  wood- 
fib  rts,  or  libriform  fibres.  1885  GOOIJAI.K  I'liysiol.  Rot.  (1892) 
8r  I.ibriform  cells  are  variable  in  length  in  different  plants. 

Ii  Libs  'libzi.  poet.  rare.  [L.  l.ihs  (also  Lips'), a.. 
Gr.  At'^,  Ai£)-.]  The  south-west  wind. 

1742  SNEMCTONC  &vt00/'0KU/r.  57  The  childish  faces  of  old 
/Kol's  train,  Libs,  Notus,  Auster. 

f  Li'bstick.  Ot>s.  [Anglicizat!on  of  med.L. 
lii/islicum,  corrupt  f.  levislicuin  (see  LOVAGE).  Cf. 
F.  levestic  (Cotgr.'.]  Lovage. 

1688  R.  Hoi. MI:  Armoury  ii.  98/2  Libstick,  or  Sernioun- 
tain.  hath  at  the  joints  a  long  slender  leaf  [etc.].  [Cf.  i8oz 
A.  KANKKN  Ifht.  France  II.  u.  ii.  *-)j  He  Isc.  Walafrid 
Strabo,  in  his  poem  /fortitliti)  treats  of. .  libisticum,  chervil, 
the  lily,  etc.] 

Libyan  (li'bian  ,  a.  and  sb.  [f.  Libya  +  -AN.] 
A.  a<lj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Libya,  the  ancient 
name  of  a  large  country  in  North  Africa.  By  some 
philologists  used  as  a  designation  for  the  1'erber 
language,  or  for  the  group  of  mod.  Hamitic  langs. 
to  \\hicli  Berber  belongs.  B.  s/i.  a.  An  inhabitant 
of  Libya,  b.  The  Libyan  language. 

c  1620  T.  ROBINSON  M.  Ktaga.  12  The  Thyme  of  Hybla, 
and  the  Libyan  tlore.  1667  Mil. TON  /'./..  iv.  277  Whom 
<;<:ntilcs  Ammon  call  and  Libyan  Jove.  //>/</.  xn.  634 
A  Coin-jt  ..  with  torrid  heat,  And  vapour  as  the  Libyan 
Air  adu^t.  1832  1  KNSVSOS  Dream  I'alr  11  <ii//>-ti  145  We 
(irank  the  Libyan  sun  t->  >'.--'  p.  1838  THIKUV M.I.  t'.rcecc 
]ll.'",r  '1  he  LitA'an  prinrc-,  J'^auinicti'Jiu;.  1886  SHELDON 
tr.  FlauberCs  Sntawiiibt  it  A  Libyan  of  colossal  stature. 

So  fliibyc  (occas.  Lybic)  [ad.  Gr.  A</3wtos], 
t  Libycan  adjs.  Also  Libyo-,  comb,  form  = 
Lybian  and  (something  else  . 

a  1541  WYA'I  r  .Y"«.j,-  f>/  lofas  in  Ttittcls  Mine,  f Arb.)  93 
The  waivlerynK  'J  roian  knitfhl,  whom  lunos  wrath  wilh 
stormes  did  foi'j'-  in  Lib>k  sands  to  liyht.  1590  M-KNSM: 
/•.  Q.  II.  ii.  2J  On  Ivbii.ki:  C)i.c;tn  wi-:c.  1607  TOI-SM.I. 
l-'onr.f.  !>L-asts  '1658)  23  /Kni'inian  be:irs,  ..  night-ranging, 
Lybii:an,  menacing.  1618  I'.OI.ION  I'lvnts  in.  vi.  (1636) 
i  ;2  fiellius  was  sct  to  u  aft  upon  the  Tuscan  Sea;  .. 
Lentulus  upon  tin:  I.ibv.  1654  VMAAIN  I:f>it.  l:^s.  1-5)), 
Which  dwell  in  utmost  Lybic  coa-M.  1890  UhlNlos  A'a^cv 
\  I'eoplts  iv.  jofj  I  his  is  [he  typi<.:tl  appearance  ..  of  the 
a:iuent  Libyan-,  an-i  i-  still  pievrved  ..  in  Morocco  and 
Al4i':rs  ;  hence  I  shall  call  it  the  LiUyo-'l  tutonic  ty'pe. 

Licaym,  Sc.  variant  ol  Lit  HAM  Obs. 
Licca.    [Origin  unknown.]    (Usually  licca  Iree., 
A  \\'est  Indian  tree  '  Tohiiiia  emarginata,  Sapindui 
spinnsin,  or  Xanlhoxylum  emarginatum}. 

1756  I'.  Hi'OuNi:  Jam/it'll  •*•  7  Lii j  a-tree.     This  shrub  .. 

1     is    very  remarkable  for    th:  pi  K.kliness  of  its  trunk.      1864 

(linsKiiAcii  1- iora  It'.  In>i.  7^5  Li^ca  tree,  Tobinia  emnrgi. 

Liccam'e,  vnriont  of  LICIIAM  Obs. 

Licoorish,  obs.  form  ol  LICKERISH. 

Lice,  ])1.  ot  LOI;SE. 

I  Li'Ceat.  f'/'S.  [L.  liceat  '  let  it  be  allowed  ', 
pres.  stibj.  of  licet  '  it  is  lawful '.  j  In  University 
us.-:  Some  kind  of  licence  or  permit. 

1686  Wn. DING  in  Collect.  >O.  H.  S.;  1.265   t'or  u  Liceat 

t  Lice-bane.   Cts.     [f.  lice  pi.  of  LOI.-SE  + 

HANK. |     Some  plant.     (C(.  FLKA-BAXE. 
1706  in  I'HIU.IPS  (..d.  Kersey.     1755  in  JOHNSON. 

Li'celing.  nonee-wcl.  [irreg.  I.  lice,  pi.  of 
l.orsiK  +  -i.ixc;.]  A  little  louse. 

1791  -zttd  l:p.  t'i  J.  I'ritstley'm  I'oft.  K.-f.  i'.',;i  404  He.. 
could  tell  On  one  small  louse  how  many  Heelings  dwell  ! 

Licence  'Israelis' .•,  si.  Forms  :  4-6  11-,  lycens, 
4-7  lycence,  5-6  lysenoe,  -ens,  6  laysance, 
lysans,  -aunce,  .SV.  lecens.  7  licience  ,  s-y 
license.  4  -  licence,  [a.  I' .  licence,  ad.  L.  licenlia, 
i.  liccre  to  be  lawful.  Cf.  Sp.  licemia,  1'g.  licen^a, 
It.  licenza. 

The  spelling  license,  though  still  often  met  with,  has  no 
I  justification  in  the  case  of  the  sb.  In  the  case  of  the  vb., 
on  the  other  hand,  although  the  spelling  licence  is  etymo 
logical!/  unobjectionable,  license  is  supported  by  the 
1  analogy  of  the  rule  universally  adopted  in  the  similar  pairs 
of  related  words,  practice  sb  ,  practise  vb  ,  propliety  %\i.,pro- 
p'tesy  vb.  (The  rule  seems  to  have  arisen  from  imitation  of 
the  spelling  of  pairs  like  advice  sb.,  adm'uvb.,  which  ex 
presses  a  phonetic  distinction  of  historical  origin.)  A  slight 
argument  for  preferring  the  s  form  in  the  vb.  may  be  found 
in  the  existence  of  the  derivatives  licensable  and  iicensurc 
(U.  S.)  which  could  not  conveniently  be  spelt  otherwise. 

Johnson  and  Todd  give  only  the  form  license  both  for  the 
sb.  and  the  vb.,  but  the  spelling  of  their  quots.  conforms, 
with  one  exception,  to  the  rule  above  referred  to,  which  is 
recognized  by  Smart  (1836),  and  seems  to  represent  the  now 
prevailing  usage.  Recent  Diets.,  however,  almost  univer 
sally  have  license  both  for  sb.  and  vb.,  either  without  alter 
native  or  in  the  first  place.] 

1.  Liberty  'to  do  something^,  leave,  permission. 
Now  somewhat  rare.  \  Also  occas.  exemption//w« 
(something),  t  Formerly  often  in  phr.  licence  and 
leave;  by,  -with,  without  (a  person's)  licence;  to  get, 
give,  have, obtain. take  'a;  licence.  (Cf.  LEAVE  sb.  I.) 

1361  LAXI,L.  P.  Fl.  A.  Prol.  82  And  aske|>  leue  and  lycence 
at  londun  to  dwelle.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Wife's  I'rol.  855  If 
I  have  licence  of  this  worthy  frere.  1422  HOCCLF.VF.  Min. 
Poems  (1892)  223  Now,  sire,  yit  a  word,  by  your  licence. 
CI4SO  Merlin  >7  -She  ansuerde  prayinge  she  myght  spekc 
with  hir  confessour  ;  and  they  yaf  hir  lycence.  1493  Charter 
in  A.  Laing  Lindorcs  Abbey  xvii.  (1876)  179  Anentis  the 
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making  of  out  men  burges  but  liccns  of  the  said  abbot. 
1513  BRADSHAW  St.  Werburge  i.  146  \Vho<e  names  we 
purpose  to  shewe  with  lycens.  15*6  TINUALK  John  xix.  38 
And  Pilate  gave  him  licence.  15**  Fortescues  Abs.  $  Lint.  • 
Man.  11714)  119  Hou  long  any  ofthem  may  be  absent,  hou 
he  schal  have  his  leve  and  licence  . .  may  be  conceyvyd  by 
leysure.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen,  IV,  10  The  duke  was 
banished. .and  yet  without  license  of  Kyng  Richarde  he  is 
returned  again  into  the  realme.  1549  ConipL  .Scot.  xvii.  146 
He  gat  neu>T  tecens  to  marye  quhil  on  to  the  tyme  that 
[etc.].  1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Mores  Utopia,  n.  118951  148  The 
people,  .haue  geuen  a  perpetual  licence  from  labour  to  learn- 
yng.  1640  Order  Ho.  Commons  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll,  ill. 
(1692)  I.  143  Mr.  R.  H.  has  License  to  go  and  speak  with 
Sir  G.  R.  1675  HAXTKR  Catlt.  Theol.  \\.  \.  122  Doth  God 
forbid  it  ?  No;  he  commanded!  it,  which  is  more  than  leave 
or  licence.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  it.  x.  (1840)  225  It  would 
be  difficult  to  go  from  hence  without  their  license.  1761 
HUME  Hist.  Eng.  I.  App.  ii.  256  If  he  sold  his  estate  without 
licence  from  his"  lord.  1765  BI.ACKSTOXK  Comm.  I.  I.  i.  133 
The  king  ..  may  . .  prohibit  any  of  his  subjects  from  going 
into  foreign  parts  w.thout  licence.  1807  CRABBE  Village 
II.  61  Who  take  a  licence  round  their  fields  to  stray.  1838 
THIKLWALL  Greece  V.  81  The  declaration ..  wu  now  in 
terpreted,  .as  a  license  to  restore  their  political  unity.  1861 
MILL  Utilit.  v.  66  Others  would  confine  the  licence  of 
disobedience  to  unjust  laws.  1888  M.  MORRIS  Clarerhouse 
vi.  no  The  same  license  was  granted  to  him  for  dealing 
with  all  future  criminals  of  the  same  class. 

fb.  spec.  Leave  or  permission  to  depart ;  chiefly 
in  phrase,  to  take  ones  licence^  to  take  one's  leave ; 
also  licence  and  congee,  Obs.  (Cf.  CONGEE  sb.  2  b 
and  LEAVE  sl>.  2.) 

[(1450  LONELICH  Grail  xvi.  6y  The  king  hem  }af  license 
Forto  gon  from  his  precense.]  1475  />£.  Noblesse  30  Good 
men  of  armes  . .  discoragethe  them  as  sone  as  paiment 
failethe,  and  takethe  theire  congie  and  licence  of  theire 
prince.  1509  HAWKS  Past.  Pleas,  v.  (Percy  Soc.)  24  Of 
her  than  I  dyd  take  my  lycence.  1556-8  PHAEH  Mneid  iv. 
K  j  b,  Fayne  wold  ho  flee,  and  of  ttiat  contrey  sweete  his 
licence  take. 

2.  A  formal,  usually  a  printed  or  written  per 
mission  from  a  constituted  authority  to  do  some 
thing,  e.g.  to  marry,  to  print  or  publish  a  book, 
to  preach,  to  carry  on  some  trade,  etc. ;  a  permit. 
Also  in  phrases  \book  of  licence  (see  BOOK  sb.  i), 
letter  of  licence  and  composition  (see  quot.  1809), 
licence  of  mortmain  (see  MORTMAIN,;  (to  many} 
by  licence  in  opposition  to  by  banns. 

1433  Rolls  of  Tar  It.  IV.  467/1  To  praye  ..  the  kynge  to 
granule  licence  of  Exchnun.;e,  under  his  grete  Seal.  1463 
Mann,  ff  House  k.  Exp.  (Roxb  )  187  We  ..  charge  you  to 
sufTyrhym.  .to  enjoye  our  sayd  lycence  wyth  putyn  any  let. 
1516  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  i53ri  81  This  is  she  that  in 
maner  hath  destroyed  all  religyons  by  the  reason  of  dispen- 
sacyons  or  lycences.  1549  in  I'icary's  Anal.  (1888)  App. 
in.  i.  136  [Tol  requyre  yow. .  to  drawe  a  booke  of  Lysaunce 
from  his  Maie-stie,to  the  Maior  and  Auldremen  [etc.],  1552-3 
Inv.  Ck.  Goods,  Staffs,  in  Ann.  Lichfield  IV.  46,  xl  s.  peyd 
to  the  bysshope  for  his  laysance  to  byrrey.  1611  HIBL.K 
TransL  Prcf.  6  They  must  first  get  a  Licence  in  writing 
before  they  may  vse  them  [the  Scriptures].  1617  in  Gro- 
sort's  Sf>ens.er  (1882)  III.  p.  ci,  John  fflorio,  esquier,  and 
Rose  Spicer  marr*  by  licence  from  Mr.  Weston's  Office. 
1641  Dttlar.  Both  Houses  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  m.  (16921 
I.  515  Captain  S.  did  by  vertue  and  authority  of  Your 
Majesties  License,  embark  at  White-Haven.  1649  THORPE 
Charge  at  York  Assizes  20  For  a  Badgers  or  Drovers 
License  two  shillings.  1683  Robin  Cense,  15  If  I  [a  publican] 
my  Licence  should  observe, ..  Both  I  and  mine  alas  would 
starve.  1714  R.  WODROW  Life  J.  Wodrmv  -1828)  53  The 
form  of  his  licence  [to  preach!  I  insert  from  the  original. 
1748  Ansons  I'oy.  \\\.  x.  410  A  licence  for  the  shipping 
of  his  stores  and  provisions.  1763  Brit.  Mag.  IV.  495  Would 
you  keep  your  pearls  from  tramplers,  Weigh  the  licence, 
weigh  the  bans.  1767  HLACKSTOSE  Comm,  II.  269  It.  .is. . 
necessary,  for  corporations  to  have  a  licence  of  mortmain 
from  the  crown.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  N.  i.  vi.  (1869)  I.  52 
He  must  pay  for  the  licence  to  gather  these  fruits.  1797 
BURKF,  Regie.  Peace  iii.  Wks.  VIII.  406  Licences  to  dealers 
i  i  spirits  and  wine.  1809  R.  LANGFORD  Inttod,  Trade  108 
A  Letter  of  License  is  an  instrument  or  writing  grained  to 
a  debtor  by  his  creditors,  giving  him  respite  and  time  for 
payment  of  his  debts.  -  .When  . .  they  not  only  grant  respite 
and  time  for  payment,  but  a^ree  to  allow  an  abatement  on 
their  respective  accounts,  then  this  instrument  is  called 
*  Letter  of  License  tttut  Composition.  1833  HT.  MAKTINEAU 
Berkeley  the  Banker  \.  iv.  92  A  fine  of/  100  for  every  act  of 
issue  after  the  term  of  license  has  expired.  1840  MACAULAV 
Kss.t  Ranke  (1843)  III.  240  A  congregation  is  formed.  A 
license  is  obtained.  A  plain  brick  building,  . .  is  run  up, 
and  named  Ebenezer  or  Bethel.  1841  LYTTOM  Nt.  %  Morn. 
I.  i,  Do  you  marry  by  license?  No;  my  intended  is  not 
of  age.  1851  UIXON  IV.  Penn  vii.  (1872*  61  'The  Sandy 
Foundation  Shaken  '  was  printed  without  a  license  from  the 
Bishop  of  London.  1851  R.  NF.smrin  Mem.  xii.  (1858)  305 
After  receiving  '  licence  ',  h--  preached  iu  the  Mission  lecture 
Room. 

b.  The  document  embodying  such  a  permission. 

1598  VOSG  Diana  39;  The  Kings  licence  being  now  come. 

1625  MASSINGER  New  Way  iv.  i,   Pray  ride  to  Nottingham, 

fet  a  license.  1683  in  Songs  Loud,  Prentices  I  Percy  Soc.) 
i,  I  bade  her  [an  alewife]  on  her  licence  look.  1888  Daily 
f\'ews  28  Sept.  3/3  There  was  a  custom  among  cab  pro 
prietors  of  'chair-marking  '  their  drivers'  licences.  1899  RAY- 
MONO  Two  Men  a'  Mendip  xv.  249  He'd  have  no  choice  but 
to  marry  us,  when  I  did  come,  licence  in  han', 

C.  In  some  Universities,  a  certificate  of  com 
petency  in  some  faculty. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Licence  is  also  applied  to  the 
letters,  or  certificates,  taken  out  in  universities,  whether  in 
law,  physic,  or  divinity.  1900-1901  /->.">•//.  Univ.  Cal.  141 
Final  Examination  for  the  Licence  in  Theology.  Ibid.  487 
Licence  in  Sanitary  Science.  - 

3.  Liberty  of  action  conceded  or  acknowledged ; 
an  instance  of  this. 


rta  1400  Mortt  A  rtk.  457  Thy  lycence  es  lemete  in  presence 
of  lordys.  f*i6o5  MONTGOMERIE  Misc.  Poems  xxxvi.  48 
That  nou  sik  licience  haif  we  none.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  fy 
Cl.  i.  ii.  112  Taunt  my  faults  With  such  full  License,  as  both 
Truth  and  Malice  Haue  power  to  vtter.  1656  STANI.KY ///'$/. 
Philos.  v.  (1701)  157/1  The  true  Licence  of  Disputations. 
1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (181 1 1 1.  vi.  39  Do  you  so  under 
stand  the  license  you  have,  Miss?  1818  JAS.  MILL  Brit. 
India  II.  iv.  ix.  299  English  law  ..  has  neither  definition 
nor  words  to.  .circumscribe  the  license  of  the  Judge.  1834 
MAR.  EDGKWORTH  Helen  xxxvii.  (1883)  312  The  first  little 
fib  in  which  Lady  Cecilia,  as  a  customary  licence  of  speech, 
indulged  herself  the  moment  she  awoke  this  morning,  1850 
KINGSLEY  Alt.  Locke  xi.  (1876)  127,  I  thanked  him  again 
for  what  license  he  had  given  me.  1868  E.  EDWARDS  Ralegh 
I.  xiii.  249  He  ..  allowed  great  and  public  licence  to  his 
tongue.  1875  BROWSING  Aristoph.  Apol.  522^5  The  rooted 
plant  aspired  to  range  With  the  snake's  license,  1884 
Manch.  Exam.  20  Feb.  4/7  Ordinary  license  of  speech  has 
seldom  bet;n  more  shamefully  exceeded. 

b.  Excessive  liberty;  abuse  of  freedom;  disre 
gard  of  law  or  propriety  ;  an  instance  of  this. 

i  1450  tr.  De  Imitations  \.  xvi.  18  O^nrr  mennes  large  licence 
displesij>  us,  but  we  to  ourself  wol  have  no  hinge  denyed  bat 
we  aske.  1601  SHAKS.  Tivel.  N.  m.  ii.  48  Taunt  him  with 
the  license  of  Inke.  1644  MII.TON  Areop.  (Arb.  135,  I  should 
be  condemn'd  of  introducing  licence,  while  I  oppose  Licenc 
ing.  1692  R.  L'EsTKANGE  Fables  xv.  (17081  20  Under  the 
Allegory  of  the  Ass  is  Insinuated  the  License  of  a  Buffoon. 
1719  YOUNG  Busiris  11.  i,  Your  heart  resents  some  licence 
of  my  youth,  a  1720  SHEFFIELD  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Whs,  (1753) 
I.  272  They  are  for  licence,  not  for  liberty.  1777  SHKKIUAN 
•Sch.  Scaitif.  i.  i,  The  licence  of  invention  some  people  take 
is  monstrous  indeed.  1797  BUKKE  Regie.  Peace  iii.  Wks. 
VIII.  366  The  intolerable  licence  with  which  the  news- 
papers  break  . .  the  rules  of  decorum.  1813  SCOTT  Rokehy 
i.  xvii,  Thy  license  shook  hi.s  sober  dome.  1840  TIIIKLWALL 
G'ffCfVlll.  315  The  license  which  he  gave  to  his  troops 
to  enrich  themselves  with  the  spoil  of  the  country.  1850 
ROBERTSON  Scr/n.  Ser.  in.  1.  11864)  3  The  ^rst  license  given 
to  the  tongue  is  slander.  1867  EMF.KSON  Lett,  $  Soc.  Aims, 
Prog.  Cult.  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  226  The  freedom  of  action 
goes  to  the  brink  ..  of  license.  1881  WESTCOTT  &  HORT 
Grk.  N.  T.  Introd.  §  13  The  mixture  has  been  accompanied 
or  preceded  by  such  licence  in  transcription. 
C.  Licentiousness,  libertinism. 

1713  STKELR  Guardian  No.  18  P  3  The  cause  of  much 
license  and  riot.  1823  SCOTT  Pereril  xvii.  His  unlimited 
license  . .  has  disgusted  the  minds  of  all  sober  and  thinking 
men.  1841  TREVELYAN  Life  Macanlay  (1876)  I.  ii.  84  The 
reaction  from  Puritanic  rigour  into  the  license  of  the 
Restoration.  1847  JAMES  7.  Mars  ton  Hall  ix,  The  license 
of  every  kind  that  then  existed  in  the  city  no  tongue  can 
tell  nor  pen  can  describe.  1901  Expositor  May  367  These 
implements  of  license  were  originally  made  by  God. 

4.  Deviation  from  recognized  form  or  rule,  in 
dulged  in  by  a  writer  or  artist  for  the  sake  of  effect ; 
an  instance   of  this.       Frequent  in  phrase  poetic 
(poetical,  etc.)  licence. 

1530  PALSGR.  44  Which  auctors  do  rather  by  a  lycence 
poetycall.  1657  J.  SMITH  Myst.  R/iet.  49  By  the  licence  of 
this  figure  we  give  names  to  many  things  which  lack  names, 
&c.  1697  DRYDEN  &neid  Ded.  (f)i  1  generally  join  these 
two  Licenses  together.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v., 
Licence,  in  painting,  are  the  liberties  which  the  painter 
takes  in  dispensing  with  the  rules  of  perspective,  and  the 
other  laws  of  his  art.  a  1771  GKAY  Corr.  ^1843)  260  As  to 
any  license  in  the  feet,  it  is  only  permitted  in  the  beginning 
of  a  long  verse.  1819  BYRON  Juan  \.  cxx,  This  liberty  is  a 
poetic  licence.  1859  KISGSLKY  Misc.  (1860'  I.  227  The 
poem.. allows  a  metrical  licence.  1877  L.  TOI.I.KMACHE  in 
Fortn.  Rev,  Dec.  846  By  a  prophetic  license,  perpetual 
means  transitory.  1899  F.  T.  BUU.F.N  Log  Sea-waif  17^ 
Coleridge's  simile  of  '  A  painted  ship  upon  a  painted  ocean  ' 
is  only  a  poet's  licence. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  licence-duty >  -fee,  -holder , 
-  money  y  -tax. 

1859  K.  COKNWAI.LIS  New  World  I.  137  The  infliction  of 
the  'license  fee.  .tended  very  much  to  exasperate  the  miners. 
1897  IVestm.  Gaz.  7  Sept.  3/3  The  old  'licence-holders  are 
going  to  the  wall,  and  the  brewers  are  stepping  in.  1691 
Ann.  Albany  (1850'  121  Ordered  that  the  sheriffe  have 
a  warrant  to  levy  the  *lycence  money.  1900  Daily  AVwj 
4  June  3/4  The  Boers  collected  licence  money  from  all  the 
shops.  1885  Pop.  Set.  Monthly  XXVIII.  464  (Cent.i  The 
J  license-tax,  as  it  is  called  there  [in  Wisconsin]  applies^  to 
railroads,  insurance,  telegraph,  and  telephone  companies. 
1888  BRYCE  Amer.  Coimnw.  II.  it.  xliii.  135  Licence  taxes 
..are  directly  levied  by.  .State  officials. 

Iiicensable  (tei-sensabT:,  a,  [f.  LICKNSE  v. 
4  -ABLE.]  t  a-  That  may  be  dismissed.  Ol>s.  b. 
That  may  be  licensed. 

1611  COTGR.,  CmtgeabU,  . .  licensable.  1641  Dmtmfall 
Tentpor.  Poets  5  (L.),  I  now  have  another  copy  to  sell,  but 
nobody  will  buy  it,  because  it  is  not  licensable.  1896  List 
Explosives  18  Explosives  which  have  passed  the  tests  and 
therefore  become  licensable. 

License,  licence  (Ui'sens),  v.  Forms:  4-6 
lycence,  5-6  lye-,  lysense.  (7  lycenal,  9  Sc. 
leeshance,  4-  licence,  6-  license,  [f.  LICENCE 
sb.,  q.v.  for  the  question  of  spelling.  In  sense  2, 
ad.  F.  liceneicr,  f.  licence.] 

1.  trans.  To  give  (a  person)  permission  to  (do 
something).  Now  rare.  (In  early  use  the  per 
sonal  obj.  may  be  interpreted  as  dative,  and  occas. 
appears  preceded  by  to.} 

<ri430  SyrGener.  (Roxb.)  2983  Ifit  be  your  will  to  licence 
me  to  tel  my  tale.  (-1460  (i.  ASHBV  Dicta  Philos.  739  in 
Poems  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  76  If  ye  be  to  any  man  licencyng  To 
set  his  fate  vpon  youres  areryng,  He  wol  after  set  his  fote 
vppon  your  nekke.  1555  LATIMER  in  Foxe  A.  ff  M. 
(1563)  1366/1,  I  beseche  your  Lordshyp  license  me  to  sytte 
downe.  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  I.  175/2  The  dead 
bodies  of  both  armies  are  licenced  to  be  buried.  1590 
GKEENF.  OrL  l-'nr.  U5991  t)  4  b,  King  Marsillus  licenst  thee 


depart.  1618  EARL  SUFFOLK  in  Fortesc.  Papers  (Camden) 
50  But  I  pray  your  Lordship  to  lycens  me  truly  to  acquaynt 
you  what  mesery  yt  hath  produced  unto  me.  a  1639  W. 
WH  ATE  LEV  Prototypes  \.  xix.  ( 1640)  212  To  license  ourselves 
to  commit  any  sinhe  out  of  a  conceit  that  it  is  small.  1676 
TOWERSON  Decalogue  75  Our  friendship  with  God . .  licenceth 
us  to  come  with  assurance.  1684  BUNVAN  Pilgr.  \\.  193 
Therefore  they  were  licensed  to  make  bold  with  any  of  his 
things.  1863  KINGLAKK  Crimea  (1876)  I.  viii.  127  Lord 
Stratford  was  licensed  to  do  no  more  than  send  a  message 
to  an  Admiral. 

b.  To  permit  (a  thing)  to  be  done ;  sometimes 
with  dat.  of  the  person.  Now  rare. 

1477  J.  PASTON  in  Paston  Lett.  III.  191  The  Pope  will 
suffYe  a  thyng  to  be  usyd,  but  he  will  nott  lycence  nor  grant 
it  to  be  usyd  nor  don,  and  sou  I.  1555  RIDLEY  in  Foxe  A. 
fy  M.  (1563)  928/2  At  the  last  I  was  contente  to  take  it  for 
lycenced,  and  so  began  to  talk.  1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's 
fnst,  i.  xiii.  (1634)  45  To  attempt  things  not  licenced.  1598 
(Ir.ENKWEY  Tacitus'  Ann.  m.  ii.  (1622166  Neuer  shewing 
ihemselues  more  attentiue,  nor  at  any  time  licencing  them- 
selues  a  more  secret  speech  of  the  Prince.  1633  J.  DONE 
Hist.  Septnagint  99  Hee  hath  licensed  us  eating  the  flesh 
of  foure-footed  bensts.  1861  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  L  40 
A  patent  of  Henry  II,  in  which  he  . .  licenses  the  sale  of 
Rhenish  wine  at  the  same  price  as  French  is  sold  at.  1869 
BROWNING  Ring  fy  Bk.  vui.  554  If  this  were  ..  Allowed  in 
the  Spritig  rawness  of  our  kind,  What  may  be  licenced  in 
the  Autumn  dry?  Ibid.  71 2  The  divorce  allowed  by  Christ,  in 
lieu  Of  lapidation  Moses  licenced  me. 
f  c.  with  clause  as  obj.  Obs. 

1398  TRKVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  ix.  xxvi.  11495)  363  It  was 
lycencyd  that  seruauntes  and  wymmen  and  bestes  shold 
reste  in  the  Saturday.  1586  J.  HOOKER  Hist.  Irel.  in 
Holinshed\\.  96/2  The  governor  licenced  that  it  [the  corps] 
should  be  buried. 

f  2.  [After  F.  Uccncier^\  To  give  leave  of  depar 
ture  to  ;  to  dismiss,  set  free  from  (something) ;  to 
send  away  to  (a  place'.  Obs. 

1483  CAXTOM  G.  de  la  Tour  B  j  b,  The  kyng  thenne  lycencyd 
them  and  gaf  to  them  fayr  gyftes.  1551  ROBINSON  tr.  M  ore's 
Utopia  n.  (1895)  143  Beynge  then  lycensed  from  the  laboure 
of  theyr  owne  occupacyons.  01586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in. 
(1629)  276  Amphialus  licenced  the  gentleman,  telling  him, 
that  by  next  morning  he  should  have  an  answer.  1594 
SOUTHWELL  AT.  A fagd.  Funeral  Tcares  i83  Licence  from  thee 
that  needlesse  suspition.  1598  BARRET  Theor.  Warres  iv. 
i.  103  He  ..  comming  vnto  the  companies,  do  licence  them 
to  their  lodgings.  1603  FLOKJO  Montaigne  ii.  iii.  210,  I  wil 
nowdeparte,  and  licence  the  remainder  of  my  sou  le  \Y.donner 
conge  anx  restes  de  mon  ame\  1630  WADSWORTH  Pilgr.  17 
Tuesdayes  and  Thursdayes  .. .  on  the  after  noones  they  are 
licenced  to  the  recreation  of  the  open  fields.  163*  J.  HAY- 
WARD  tr.  Biondi's  Eromena  74  Having  then  taken  instruc 
tions  for  the  way,  and  licensed  himselfe  from  the  King,  he 
set  him  forwards  on  his  journey,  a  1639  WOTTON  Parallel 
in  Reliq.  (1651!  17  When  he  listed  lie  could  licence  his 
thoughts.  1676  DKYDEN  Aurcngz.  \.  \.  333  Sir,  you  were 
pjeas'd  your  self  to  License  me.  1814  SCOTT  Warerley  xl, 
Thus  licensed,  the  chief  and  Waverley  left  the  presence 
chamber. 

3.  To  grant  'a  person)  a  licence  or  authoritative 
permission    to    hold    a  certain   status   or    to  do 
certain    things,  e.g.   to    practise  some    trade    or 
profession,  to   hold  a  curacy,   to   preach,  to   use 
armorial  bearings,  to  keep  a  dog,  to  carry  a  gun, 
etc.     Const,  for,  to,  and  to  with  inf. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  7692,  I  am  licenced  boldely  In  divinitee 
to  rede,  c  1450  St.  Cuthbcrt  (Surtees)  7598  And  besoght 
his  reuerence  pat  he  walde  bairn  lycence  In  his  diocise  to 
haue  place.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  102  None  oughte 
in  holy  chyrche  to.  .preche  openly  the  worde  of  god  but  yf 
he  be  specially  lycensed  therto.  1481  CAXTON  Reynard 
(Arb.)  62,  I  am  lycensyd  in  bothe  lawes.  1555  EDEN  De 
cades  125  Beyng  therto  lycenced  by  the  kynge  of  castile. 
1638  Penit.  Con/,  viii.  (16571  277  So  licensing  them  u*s  it 
were'  for  Priestly  power.  1764  BURN  Poor  Laws  72  Poor 
folks  licensed  to  beg  out  of  the  limits  of  any  city  or  town 
corporate.  1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  I.  270  Licensing  can 
didates  for  the  ministry.  i8«8  Miss  MirrOKD  Village  Ser. 
in.  178  Judith  Kent,  widow,  *  Licenced  '  -as  the  legend  im 
ported,  '  to  vend  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  snuff.'  1830  GALT 
Ltiwrie  T.  iv.  ix.  II.  78  Amos  Bell  ..  had  not  been  lee- 
shanced  above  a  week.  1878  SIMI-SON  Sch.  Shaks.  I.  23 
The  proclamation  of  July  8,  1557.  licensing  all  English  sub 
jects  to  fit  out  ships  to  molest  the  French  and  Scots.  1901 
Durh.  Dice.  Cal.  215  Curates  licensed. 

b.  To    grant   a   licence    permitting   (a    house, 

theatre,  etc.)  to  be  used  for  some  specified  purpose. 

1777  PARSONS  Let.  in  \$th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App. 

i.   (1896)  232  A  petition  ..  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 

license  a  theatre  at  Birmingham.    1868  [see  LICENSED///,  a.]. 

i     1874  (see  LICENSER].     i88a  Miss   BRADDON  Mt.  Royal  \\\t 
In  which  there  is  . .  not  even  a  cottage  licensed  for  the  sale 

1    of  ale. 

4.  To  authorize  the  publication  of  (a  book),  or 
1    the  acting  of  (a  play). 

1628  WITHER  Brit.  Rememb.  Pref.  279  Were  my  writing 
As  true  as  that  of  holy  lohns  inditing,  They  would  not  . 
licence   it.     1634   Documents  agst.    Prynne   (Camden)  23 
Mr.    Buckner  did  lycence   64   pages  of  the  booke.      1644 
MILTON  Areop.  (Arb.)  39  That  no  Book.. should  be  Printed 


was  licensed  on  June  6th,  1634. 
f  b.  To  vouch  for.  Obs.  rare. 

1694  R.  BURTHOGGE  Reason  216  A  Story  Licensed  by  a 
Person  of  Quality  and  of  Great  worth. 

5.  To  allow  liberty,  free  range,  or  scope  to ;  to 
privilege,  tolerate.  Obs.  exc.  in///,  a. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn.  \\.  iv.  §  i.  17  Poesie  is  . .  in 
measure  of  words  for  the  most  part  restrained:  but  in  all 
other  points  extreamely  licensed.  1640  LD.  J.  DIGBY  6/. 
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LICENSED. 

in  Ho.  Com.  9  Nov.  4,  I  shall,  .with  your  Permission  licence 
my  Thoughts  too,  ;i  little.  1704  STKELK  Lying  Lover  i.  i.  g 
Licence  my  innocent  Flames,  and  give  me  leave  to  love 
such  charming  Sweetness. 

Licensed  (lai-senst) ,  ///.  a.  [f.  LICENSE  v.  + 
-ED1  or  LICENCE  sb.  +•  -ED  -.] 

1.  To  whom   or   for  which   a   licence  has  been 
granted ;  provided  with  a  licence.    Now  often  spec. 
(of  a  house,  etc.)  licensed  for  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
liquor.     Licensed  victualler:  see  VICTUALLER. 

1631  SHERWOOD,  Licenced,  licencit.  1645  MILTON  Colnst. 
Wk*.  11847)  222  The  reasons  of  your  licensed  pamphlet  are 
good.  1765  BI.ACKSTONE  Comin.  I.  viii.  325  There  are  now 
eight  hundred  licensed  coaches.  1817  W.  SELWYN  Law 
.\'isi  Frim  led.  4)  II.  926  For  the  purpose  of  the  licensed 
act  of  trading . .  the  person  licensed  was  to  he  considered  as 
virtually  an  adopted  subject  of  this  country.  1868  Nat. 
Kncycl.  I.  414  A  constable  may  at  all  times  enter  licensed 
premises. 

2.  To  whom   or  which  liberty  or  free  scope  is 
allowed ;  privileged,  recognized,  regular,  tolerated. 

'593  DONNE  Sat.  iv.  228  He  .  .  lests  like  a  licens'd  fool, 
commands  the  law.  1640  H.  MILL  Nights  Search  123  He 
. .  turn'd  her  out ;  now  she's  a  licenst  whore.  1742  POPI-: 
Dune.  iv.  587  From  Stage  to  Stage  the  licens'd  Earl  may 
run.  1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend  11865)  32  The  established 
professions  were. .licensed  modes  of  witchcraft.  1828  SCOTT 
h\  .I/.  Perth  xxiii,  Some,  doubtless,  [retired]  to  the  licensed 
freedoms  of  some  tavern.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  cxiii,  I 
Should  licensed  boldness  gather  force.  1859  GEO.  ELIOT 
A.  Reiic  vi,  Imagination  is  a  licensed  trespasser.  1879 
FBOUDE  Cxsar  xv.  229  Clodius  was  a  licensed  libertine. 

Licensee  i^bisensf ).  [f.  LICENSE  v.  +  -EE.] 
One  to  whom  a  licence  is  granted. 

1868  Nat.  Kncycl.  I.  411  A  licensee  who  obliterates  any 
record  upon  his  license  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  5!.  1879  CASTI.K 
Law  Rating  82  A  lodger  within  his  own  apartment  is  more 
than  a  mere  licensee. 

Licenser  (Ui'sCnsai).  [f.  LICENSE  v.  +  -KB  *.] 
One  who  licenses  or  gives  authoritative  permission 
for  something;  esp.  an  official  whose  function  it 
is  to  license  the  publication  of  books  or  papers 
(licenser  of  the  press),  or  the  performance  ot  plays 
(licenser  of  plays),  on  being  satisfied  that  they  con 
tain  nothing  contrary  to  law  or  to  public  morals 
or  decency. 

1644  MILTON  Areof>.  (Arb.)  47  Those  books  must  be  per 
mitted  unloucht  by  the  licenser.  1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon. 
II.  133  He  was  appointed  by  the  Presbyterians  a  Licenser  of 
the  Press  in  London.  1737  CHKSTKKF.  Sp.  art  Licensing 
Bill'm  Hansard  Part.  Hist.  (1812)  X.  334  liy  good  luck  he 
was  not  the  licenser,  otherwise  the  kingdom  of  France  had 
never  had  the  pleasure.. of  seeing  that  play  acted.  1755 
JOHNSON,  Licenser,  a  granter  of  permission  ;  commonly  a 
tool  of  power.  i8iz  SIK  F.  BURDETT  in  Examiner  21  Dec. 
816/1  Much  had  been  said  of  the  tyranny  of  having  a  super 
visor  and  licenser  of  the  press.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Kng. 
xix.  IV.  348  Sir  Roger  Lestran^e  ..  had  been  licenser 
under  the  last  two  Kings.  1874  BrcKNll.L  &  TUKK  Psych. 
Mia.  (ed.  3)  2  The  College  of  Physicians,  whose  licensers 
were  required  to  visit  the  houses  which  they  had  licensed. 
1884  \V.  J.  CorRTHOPE  Addison  v.  83  For  a  long  time  the 
evanescent  character  of  the  newspaper  allowed  it  to  escape 
the  attention  of  the  licenser. 

Licensing  (bi'sensirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  LICENSE  v. 
+  -ING  l.J  The  action  of  LICENSE  v.  in  its  various 
senses. 

1588  J.  UUALL  Demonstr.  Disci/'.  (Arb.)  25  Licencing  of 
wandring  preachers,  is  contrary  to  the  word  of  God.  1761 
Mem.  to  Ld.  Mayor  in  Kntick  Lotkton  (1766*  IV.  369  The 
licencing  public-houses  by  the  county  magistrates.  1777 
PARSONS  Let.  in  is/A  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  i. 
(1896)  232  The  inhabitants,  .dread  the  licensing  of  a  theatre 
as  an  evil  which  they  would  wish  to  prevent.  1827  in  Pictoll 
L'fool  Munic.  Kec.  (1886)  II.  317  Regulations  for  the  licens 
ing  of  Alehouses. 

atlrib.  1825  MACAULAY  Ess.,  Milton  (1887)  28  With  a 
view  to  the  same  great  object,  he  attacked  the  licensing 
system.  1870  Daily  News  5  Dec.,  Reformatories,  and 
licensing  bills,  and  trades  unions,  and  municipal  reforms. 
1880  AtluHXnnt  18  Sept.  372/1  The  multiplicity  of  univer 
sities  and  licensing  boards  is  the  greatest  evil  iu  British  and 
Irish  medicine. 

Licensure  Isi-sensiuea).  U.S.  [f.  LICENSE  v. 
+  -URE.]  A  licensing ;  esp.  the  granting  of  a 
licence  to  preach. 

1846  in  WORCESTER  (citing  Godwin).  1870-4  ANDERSON 
Missions  Aincr.  Bd.  IV.  xiii.  411  Seven  young  men,  just 
graduated  from  the  Seminary,  were  carefully  examined  for 
icensure. 

t  Li/cent,  sb.  Sc.  Obs.  rare-1.  [Precise  for 
mation  uncertain  ;  cf.  the  following  words.]  =Ll- 
CENCE  sb. ;  in  quot.  at/rib. 

1676  in  Kec.  Convent.  Roy.  Burghs  (1878)  III.  694  With 
out  paying  any  toll  or  custom  as  is  here  called  incoming 
convoy,  licent  money  and  vijeil-gtlt  money,  and  last  gilt. 

tLi'Cent,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [?  ad.  L.  licent-em,  pr. 
pple.  of  licere  to  be  permitted  :  see  LICENCE  si. 
(But  cf.  the  note  on  next  word.)]  Permitted. 

1606  DAY  lie  of  Guts  iv.  ii.  (1881)  79  The  eldest  day  of  our 
licent  abode  at  Court,  is  run  out. 

t  Liceut,  v.  Sc.  Obs.  Only  in  pa.  t.  and  pa. 
pple.  licent.  [?f.  prec.  (But  perh.  cf.  Eng.  dial. 
licaid  =  licensed.)}  trans.  To  license,  permit. 
Also  absol. 

153*  BEI.LENDEN  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  104  The  nobillis  of 
Pichtis..war  licent  to  returne  hame.  1560  ROLLANU  Crt. 
Venm  in.  362  Thocht  sa  had  bene  his  wife  had  bene  on 
Hue  The  law  licent.  .for  to  half  ane  Concubine. 

Licentiate  (Wse-njlrt),  sb.  Forms  :  4-5  licen- 
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oiat,  -oyat,  6-7  lioenciate,  -tint,  6-  licentiate, 
[ad.  med.L.  licentiat  us  'see  next)  used  ahsoi.  as  sb.} 

1.  One  who  has  obtained  a  licence  or  authorita 
tive  permission  to  exercise  some  function, 
fa.  (See  quot.)   Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  220  He  [the  frere]  hadde  power  of 
confessioun  . .  moore  than  a  Curat,  For  of  his  ordre  he  was 
licenciat. 

b.  One  who  has  received  a  '  licence  '  from  a  uni 
versity,  college,  or  the  like.     In  early  use  sometimes 
gen.  —  '  graduate';  more  commonly. rfec.  the  holder  of 
a  particular  degree  between  bachelor  and  master  or 
doctor,  still  preserved  in  certain  foreign  universities 
(cf.  Sp.  liceiiciato.  F.  licenci<!\ ;    the  latest  use  in 
England  was  in  the  Cambridge  degree  of  Licen 
tiate  of  Medicine  t  Medicintf  liccnliatits,  abbreviated 
M.L.")  which  was  abolished  in   1859.     In  current 
British  use,  almost  exclusively  in  certain  designations 
indicating  that  the  bearer  of  them  has  received  a 
formal  attestation  of  professional  competence  or  of 
a  certain  degree  of  proficiency  in  some  art  from 
some  collegiate  or  other  examining  body  :  e.g.  in 
Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  iab- 
breviated  L.K.C.l'.),  Licentiate  in  Dental  Surgery 
(L.D.S.^!,  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music 
(L.R.A.M.),  Licentiate  of  tlte  College  of  Preceptors 
(L.C.P.).     The  University  of  Durham  grants  the 
title  of  Licentiate  in  Theology  I,.Th.)  to  those  who 
pass  a  certain  examination,  open  both  to  graduates 
and  non-graduates. 

1489  CAXTON  l-'ayles  vfA.  m.  xix.  210  A  sculer  licencyat 
atte  Cnmbryge  in  Englnnde  is  come  to  the  unyuersyle  of 
parys.  1555  KDEN  l)<-ca,ics  So  In  the  Ilande  of  saynte  lolin 
. .  Alfonsus  Mansus  a  licenciate  [is  bysshop],  1595  A.  COIM.KY 
IVits  j''its  fy  Ffimies  82  A  reuereml  Licentiate  at  law  was 
a  suter  to  a  fair  Gentlewoman.  1604  I-;.  G[I<IMSK>NK] 
ly A costa's  Hist.  Indies  IV.  vii.  225  Whenas  the  licentiate 
Polio  governed  that  Province,  a  1639  SPOTTISWOOD  Hist. 
Ch.  Scott.  {Spottiswoode  Soc.  1847)  I.  211  Alexander  IJarre, 
licenciate  in  the  laws  succeeded  ..  and  died  ..  1397.  1669 
WOODHEAD  St.  7'i'n'sii  n.  xxxv.  240  The  next  day  . .  comes 
the  Priest  with  the  Licentiate.  1691  WOOD  Ath.  t>.rc«.  1. 
345  He  was  made  a  Licentiat  of  Divinity.  1726  Avui'M-: 
Parergon  54  The  Degree  of  a  Licentiate  or  Master  in  this 
Faculty.  17*7-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  Most  of  the  officers  of 
judicature  in  Spain  are  known  by  no  other  name  than  that 
of  licentiates.  Licentiate  among  us,  is  usually  understood 
of  a  physician,  who  has  a  licence  to  practice.  1779-81 
JOHNSON  L.  /'.,  Garth.  The  College  of  Physicians,  in  July, 
1687,  published  an  edict,  requiring  all  the  fellows,  candi 
dates,  and  licentiates,  to  give  gratuitous  advice  to  the 
neighbouring  poor.  1789  GIBBON  Avtobiog.  (1854)  29,  1 
should  applaud  the  institution,  if  the  degrees  of  bachelor  or 
licentiate  were  bestowed  as  the  reward  of  manly  and  suc 
cessful  study.  1805  Mi-it.  Jrnl.  XIV.  550  A  member  or 
licentiate  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  i8z6  Miss  MITFOKD 
Village  Ser.  II.  188  As  fatal  as  any  prescription  of  licentiate 
or  quack.  1850  PKESCOTT  Peru  II.  304  The  licentiate,  thus 
commissioned  ..  embarked  at  Seville.  1857  LIVINGSTONE 
Trav.  Introd.  7.  I  was  admitted  a  Licentiate  of  Faculty  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.  1901  ll'hitakfr's  Almanac  268 
Royal  Academy  of  Music.  There  are. .1,361  Licentiates 
(L  R.A.M.i.  /#</.,  College  of  Preceptors.  Teachers ..  are 
granted  diplomas  of  F.C.P.,  L.C.P.  and  A.C.P. 

c.  In  the  Presbyterian  and  some  other  churches  : 
One  who  holds  a  licence  to  preach  but  as  yet  has 
no  appointment;  a  probationer. 

1854  H.  MILLER  Sch.  fy  Schrn.  ii.  (1860)  16  Four  of  the 
Presbytery  . .  repaired  to  the  parish  church  to  conduct  the 
settlement  of  the  obnoxious  Licentiate.  1866  CAKLYLE 
Kemin.  I.  118  Irving's  preachings  as  a  licentiate  (or  proba- 
tionerwaiting  for  fixed  appointment)  were  always  interesting. 

2.  nonce-use.  One  who  claims  or  uses  licence ; 
one  who  is  not  precise  in  the  observance  of  rules. 

1605  CAMDEN  Rent.,  Anagrams  (1657)  168  The  licentiats 
somewhat  licentiously,  lest  they  should  prejudice  poeticall 
liberty,  will  pardon  themselves  for  doubling  or  rejecting 
a  letter,  if  the  sence  fall  aptly. 

Hence  Lice-ntiateship,  the  dignity  or  condition 

of  a  licentiate. 

1881  Macm.  Mag.  XLIV.  202/1  Then  he  ..  proceeded  to 
pass  the  more  difficult  examination  for  the 'licentiate-ship' 
in  his  special  subject. 

t Lice'ntiate, /a. //fc  (and*?.).  Obs.  Forms: 
4, 5  licenciat,  -cyat,  6  liacenciat,  6-7  licenciate, 
-tiat,  6-  licentiate,  [ad.  med.L.  licent  iat-us,  pa. 
pple.  of  Ucentiart :  see  LICENTIATE  v.] 
'  1.  Sc.  Used  as  pa.  pple.  of  LICENTIATE  v. ; 
equivalent  to  the  later  licentiated.  a.  Allowed, 
permitted,  b.  Licensed  (to  preach)^ 


Louain  hath  licenciate  you,  to  make  what  lies  ye  lust 
1582-8  Hist.  James  F/(i8o4)  283  The  nobillmen  ..  are  for 
the  maist  part  licentiat  to  Hue  a  libertine  life  in  thair  youth. 
1639  DRI'MM.  OK  HAWTH.  Mem.  State  Wks.  (1711)  133 
Certain  verses  . .  being  afterwards  licentiate  to  be  read,  . . 
they  were  forgotten,  a  1651  CALDERWOOD  Hist.  Kirk  (1843) 
II.  2  The  bands  of  Scotish  men  of  warre  . .  sail  be  brokin, 
and  the  men  of  warre  licentiat  to  depart. 

b.  a  1660  HAMMOND  in  Colet's  Serin.  Can/.  «•  Re/.  (1661) 
"9  Those  that  are . .  to  be  licentiate  for  publick  preachers. 
1676  W.  Row  Contn.  Blair's  Autobiog.  xii.  (1848)  53°  Sunle 
ministers  were  licentiate  by  the  Council. 

2.  adj.  Freed  from  rules;  assuming  licence,  un 
restrained,  licentious. 

1593    NASHE  Christ s  T.   (1613)   163  The  world  would 


LICENTIOUS. 

count  me  the  most  lictntiat  loose  straier  vnder  heauen,  if 
[etc.].  1597  I>i'.  HALL  Saf.  i.  ix,  Our  epigiammatarian*, 
old  and  late,  Were  wont  be  blamed  for  too  licentiate.  160* 
T.  CAMPION  Art  Eng.  Poetrit  41  Neither  let  any  man 
cavill  at  this  licentiate  abbreuiating  of  sillables.  16568.  H. 
Holticn  Law  39  All  these  miseries  , .  your  licentiate  liberty, 
your  freedom  hath  brought  us  to. 

Hence  fliice  ntiateness. 

1656  S.  H.  Golden  Law  21  Licentiateness  is  not  a  liberty. 

Licentiate  (laiseujte't),  v.  Also  6-8  -iat. 
[f.  med.L.  HccntiCit-^  ppl.  stem  of  ticentiare,  f.  /;'- 
ccntia  LICKXCE.] 

1.  trans.  To  give  liberty  to ;  to  allow,  permit 
(something)  to  (a  person) ;  to  allow  (a  pcrsonj  to 
(do  something)  or  that  (etc.).  ?  Obs. 

1560  HOLLAND  O-/.  I'enns  in.  138,  I  }ow  protest,  ;e  wait! 
me  licenciat  ..  That  I  may  [etc.].  1637  GILLKSHK  Eng. 
}\>f>.  Cerem.  n.  iv.  22  Faithful!  men  . .  have  neither  a  doure 
of  enterance,  nor  a  doore  of  utterance  licentiated  to  them. 
1650  DL'KVK  Just  Re-prop.  21  They  rashly  licentiat  them 
selves  unto  many  things.  1660  N.  JNGELO  Bt-ntivolio  ty 
Urania  \.  (1682)  84  Their  Chief  Office  is  to  licentiate  Hypo- 
crisie.  a  1693  Urgnhart"s  AWv/fi/Jin.  xiii.  101  The  Nurses 
..are  licentiated  to  recreate  their  Fancies.  1706  MAULE 
Hist.  J'lits  in  Misc.  Scot.  I.  28  The  Scuts  willingly  licenciat 
them  that  habitation.  <>  1711  KIN  Hywwtheo  Poet.  Wks. 
1721  III.  47  Tis  Jesus  Will  that  Angel  to  ordain,  The  Tyrant 
lo  licentiate  or  restrain.  1791-1823  J>'!SKAELI  L'nr.  Lit. 
i,iS66)  293/1  They  were  licentiated  to  go  a  begging, 
fb.  To  give  a  licence  to;  to  license.  Ol>s. 

1632  LiiHGo\v  Tra-.',  vni.  367  They  openly  Lycentiat  three 
thousand  common  Stewes. 

•j- 2.  To  grant  ^a  person)  a  licence  or  faculty, 
e.g.  to  practise  medicine.  Ohs. 

1650  H.  I'KOOKE  Consen1.  Health  To  Rdr.  A  iij,  Bred  up 
in.. that  Faculty  and  licentiated  in  the  practise  theroff. 

3.  nonce-use.  [After  Y,Ueettderm\\.,licew*iarel\ 
To  discharge  ^a  servant). 

1820  KVKON  Let.  in  Eng.  Stud.  XXV.  149  You  may  give 
up  the  house  immediately,  and  licentiate  the  Servitors. 

Hence  Lice'ntiating  z'/>/.  sb. 

1676  \V.  Row  Contn.  /Hairs  .-tutuh'ty.  xii.  11848)  528  He 
spoke  against  the  way  ofliceniiating.  1694  R.  L'Ksi  RANGE 
J-ables  xxxviii.  .  1714)  48  The  Licentiating  of  anything  that 
is-  Course  and  Vulgar. 

Licentiation  .brsenjV'-jX'.  [f.  LICENTIATK 
c'.:  see-ATloy.]  The  action  ot  licensing  ;  now  only, 
the  granting  of  a  licence,  e.g.  to  a  medical  prac 
titioner. 

1643  J.  FRKI.MAN  Set-in,  j^  There  Is  a  taclte  licentiation 
or  permission  of  erronr.  1880  K.  ROBKKISON  in  Ktu-y^l, 
ttrit.  XI.  19/2  The  system  of  medical  licent  iat  ion  is  year 
by  year  becoming  more  stringent  and  more  centralized. 

Licentious  (laise'njas),  u.  Also  5-6  licen- 
cious.  [ad.  med.L.  licentiosttSj  f.  licentia  LICENCE  : 
see  -ous.  Cf.  OF.  licentieux  \Y.  Uccnticux}^\ 

Characterized  by  licence  or  excessive  assumption 
of  liberty, 

1.  Disregarding   commonly  accepted   rules,    de 
viating  freely  from  correctness,  esp.  in  matters  oi 
grammar  or  literary  style  ;  overstepping  customary 
limits. 

1589  Pun  KNMAM  En-;.  Pocsit'  n,  viii.  i  Arb.)  95  (  Kir  maker 
must  not  be  too  licentious  in  his  concords.  1597  HOOKKR 
Eccl.  Pol.  v.  li.\.  §  2  This  licentious  and  deluding  arte, 
which  changeth  the  meaning  of  words.  1667  DENHAM 
Direct.  Faint,  iv.  xiii.  4  Poets  and  Painters  are  Licentious 
Youths.  1680  ROSCOMMON  Horaces  Art  Poet.  82  The 
Tyber  (whose  licentious  Waves,  So  often  overflow's!  the 
neighbouring  Fields),  Now  runs  a  smooth  and  inoffensive 
coinse.  ^11701  SEDI.KY  l-'enits  ft  Ad.  Wks.  1722  II.  315  If, 
Alas  !  thy  too  licentious  Mind  Is  still  to  vig'rous  Sylvan 
Sports  inclined.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  86  p  12  The 
re--t  are  more  or  less  licentious  with  respect  to  the  accent. 
1785  T.  BALGUY  Disc.  174  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  there  be 
greater  inconvenience  in  too  literal  or  too  licentious  an  inter 
pretation  of  Scripture.  1837-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  I.  i.  i. 
§  34.  30  Verse,  .somewhat  licentious  in  number  of  syllables. 
1850  GLADSTONE  Glean.  V.  cxliv.  256  To  speak  of  a  treaty 
as  subsisting  between  the  State.. and  the  Church,  .appears 
a  licentious  use  of  terms.  1881  WKSTCOTT&  HonT_6"&.  N.  T. 
Introd.  §  186  Licentious  as  distinguished  from  inaccurate 
transcription. 

2.  Unrestrained   by  law,  decorum,  or  morality; 
lawless,  lax,  immoral.     Now  rare  on  account  ot 
the  prevalence  of  the  specific  use  3. 

1535  sli't  27  Hen.  J-'ffi,  c.  19  Vpon  trust  of  sainctuaries 
and  the  licencious  liberties  that  heretofore  haue  ben..vsed 
in  the  same.  fiSSS  HARPSFIELO  Divorce  Hen.  F/// (Cam- 
den)  272  What  should  I  speak  of  the  licentious  liberty 
that  divers  princes  have  usurped.  1607  SHAKS.  Timon 
v.  iv.  4  You  haue.-fiU'd  the  time  With  all  Licentious  mea 
sure,  making  your  willes  The  scope  of  Justice.  1683  Brit. 
Spec.  61  Rights  and  Pnviledges,  which  licentrpus  people 
make  their  pretence  of  contesting  with  their  Soveraigns. 
1687  T.  BROWN  Saints  in  Uproar  Wks.  1730  I.  79  There's 
no  stopping  your  licentious  tongue.  1715  POPE  ftiad  n. 
261  But  chief  he  gloried  with  licentious  style.  To  lash  the 
great.  1733  NEAL  Hist.  Purit.  n.  161  The  licentious 
printing  of  Popish  books.  i737CiiESTER?'.  Sp.on  Licensing 
Bill  in  Hansard  I\irl.  Hist.  (1812)  X.  338  I  he  only  place 
where  they  [Courtiers]  can  meet  with  any  just  reproof  is  a 
free  though  not  a  licentious  stage.  1767  T.  HUTCHINSON 
Hist.  Mass.  II.  ii.  147  The  licentious  practice  . .  of  making 
depredations  upon  foreign  nations.  1788  GIBBON  Decl.  4-  /'. 
xxvil.  (1875)  441/1  A  loud  and  licentious  murmur  was  echoed 
through  the  camps  and  garrisons  of  the  west.  1803  Med. 
jfrnl.  I X .  472  Led  astray  by  the  premature  illusions  of  a  licen 
tious  fancy.  1809  JEFFKRSON  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  127  The 
lying  and  licentious  character  of  our  newspapers.  1859  J. 
GUMMING  Ruth  x.  160  It  leaves  not  one  peg  for  the  Anti- 
nomian  to  hang  his  licentious  crotchets  upon. 
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LICHEN. 


absoi.  >595  DANIEL  Ch>.  ll'ars  v.  Ixxvi,  In  the  Licentious 
yet  it  bred  Despite. 

3.  Disregarding  the  restraints  of  chastity;  liber 
tine,  lascivious,  lewd.  In  modern  usage  the  pre 
vailing  sense. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  (Arb.)  53  Dissolute  lyuynge,  licen 
tious  lalke,  &  such  other  vicious  behauours.  1590  SHAKS. 
Com.  Err.  11.  i.  133  How  deerety  would  it  touch  thee  to  the 
quicke,  Shouldst  thou  but  heare  I  were  licencious?  i6oa 
WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  xii.  Ixxv.  313  The  pompUMH  Prelacie  of 
Rome,  and  liues  lycentious  thear.  i68a  BUKSKT  Rights 
Princes  v.  177  This  licentious  Prince  was,  by  reason  of  those 
scandals  of  his  Life,  less  able  or  willing  to  grapple  with  the 
Ecclesiastical  Power.  1769  ROHFRTSON  Chas.  /',  vu.  Wks. 
1813  III.  54  Whose  licentious  morals  all  good  men  de 
tested.  1835  LYTTON  Rienzi  \.  iv,  Seeking  occasion  for  a 
licentious  gallantry  among  the  cowering  citizens,  1840 
DICKENS  Barn.  Rndge  xvi.  A  spectre  at  their  licentious 
feasts.  1864  D.  G.  MITCHELL  Sev.  Stflr.  226  He  indulged 
freely  in  the  licentious  intrigues  of  Venice. 

absol.  1837  HT.  MARTISEAU  Soc.  Atner.  III.  148  The 
pleasures  of  the  licentious  are  chiefly  supplied  from  that 
class. 

f4.  quasi-aYv.  \Yithlicenceorliberty;   freely. 

c  14*5  Found.  Sf.  Bartholomew's  31  More  licencyous  we 
may  passe  yn-to  othir. 

Licentiously  (laise'rijasirj,  adv.  [f.  preo.  + 
-LY  -.]  In  a  licentious  manner, 

1.  Without  regard  to  limit  or  rule:  loosely. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calrin's  /nst.  Pref.,  If  they  will  haue 
the  boundes  of  the  same  Fathers. .to  be  stedfastly  kept: 
why  doo  tht-y.-so  licentiously  passe  them?  1577  tr.  />'«/- 
lingers  Decades  (1502)  380  The  Nazarites  . .  had  hereto 
fore  liued  too  lyctncioiihly.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poetic 
11.  iv.  (ArbJ  89  Our  auncient  ryniers  ..  vsed  these  Cesures 
either  very  seldome  . .  or  el>e  very  licentiously.  1625  K. 
LONG  tr.  Barclay 's  Argent's  n.  i.  67  Lycogtnes  uttered  this 
sparingly  . .  but  his  fellowes  did  more  Iicenciously  presse 
the  King's  dishonour.  1751  EARL  ORRERY  Remarks  Swift 
^1752)  177  When  I  am  writing  to  you  ..  I  ..  wander  licen 
tiously  out  of  my  sphere.  1804  Ann.  Rev.  II.  19 '2  No 
poem  wa-;  ever  so  licentiously  translated  as  the  English 
Lusiad.  1894  Westnt.  Gaz.  3  Jan.  1/2  Discussion  . .  would 
otherwise  have  been  licentiously  prolonged. 

2.  Without  regard  to  law,  decorum,  or  morality; 
lawlessly,  outrageously.     Now  rare. 

1581  SAYILE  Tacitus  Hint.  iv.  x.  (1612)  153  Licentiously 
to  commit  all  enormities.  1643  PRVNNE  SOT.  Power  Part. 
App.  58  That  no  nvin  should  aspire  to  the  Crowne  licen 
tiously.  1651  NEEDHAM  tr.  Seldens  Mare  CL  14  That  every 
one  might  do  therein  licentiously,  all  that  which  it  pleaseth 
him.  1736  BUTLER  Anal.  i.  ii.  61  Let  them  act  as  licen 
tiously  as  they  will.  1781  S.PETERS  Hist.  Connect  lent  12 
Without  shewing  their  i  ight  to  the  spot :  they  licentiously 
chose  it. 

3.  Lasciviously,  lewdly. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  \.  26  b,  I  s  peaks  not  . . 
how  licentiously  painters  and  caruers  liaue  in  this  point 
shewed  their  wantonness*.  1571  GOLUIN<;  Calvin  on  Ps. 
xxx.  7  They  licentiously  folow  their  owne  lusts.  1665 
HRATHWAIT  Comment.  Two  Tales  (1901)  36  It  is  not  good 
to  touch  a  woman.  To  which  she  answers;  not  inordi 
nately  or  licentiously.  *88»-3ScHAFF  Kncy.l.  R/{ig  Etuycl* 
I,  150/2  The  Phoenician  and  Syrian  female  divinities  were 
worshipped  licentiously. 

Licentiousness  ^Uise*nJ.)snt-s).  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  licentious. 

1.  Assumption  of  undue   freedom  ;    disregard  of 
rule  or  correctness;  laxity,  looseness. 

1568  H.  H.  tr.  P.  Martyr's  Rom.  441  b,  Neither  let  him 
with  overmuche  licentiousnes  vse  what  meates  he  lust. 
1611  tr.  Benvtnttto's  Passenger  \.  ii.  §  92.  165  It  is  too  great 
licentiousnesse  for  a  servant  ID  goe  out  without  leaue.  1650 
R.  STAPYLTON  Strata's  Low  C.  ll'arres  i.  15  They  some 
times  come  nearer  to  licentiousness  then  liberty.  1684  tr. 
BoneCs  Merc,  Comfit,  xvm.  610  Nor  can  this  new  Licen 
tiousness  of  Bleeding  be  any  way  defended.  1778  lip. 
LOWTH  Tr.insl.  Isaiah  Prel.  Dissert,  (ed.  12  45  The  differ 
ence,  .is  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  licentiousness  of  the  trans 
lator.  1788  H.WALPOLE  Lett.  iv.  ^yCorneille,  Racine,  P.»pe, 
exploded  the  licentiousness  that  reigned  before  them.  1817 
BENTHAM  Parl.  Re/.  Ozl<r4.  <i8i8)  76  The  inconsistency 
between  the  licentiousness  on  this  point  in  this  situation,  and 
the  comparative  strictness  in  other  public  situations.  1883 
BURGOS  Revision  Revised  31  Nothing  else  but  depravations 
of  the  text,  the  result  of  inattention  or  licentiousness. 

2.  Disregard  of  law,  morality,  or  propriety;   out 
rageous  conduct.     Now  rare. 

1553  EDEN  Treat.  Neive  Ind.  lArb.)  31  By  which  theyr 
licentiousnes,  the  people  of  the  Hand  beyng  proupked.  165* 
NEEDHAM  tr.  Stlden*s  Mare  Cl.  14  Such  licentiousness  or 
Anarchic  is  abhorred  both  of  God  and  nature.  1701  SWIFT 
Contests  Nobles  <fr  Commons  Wks.  1755  II.  l.  38  The  custom 
of  accusing  the  nobles  to  the  people.. having  been  always 
looked  upon.. as  an  effect  of  licentiousness.  1796  MOKSE 
Atner.  Geof.  1.325  That  licentiousness  and  anarchy  which 
always  follow  a  relaxation  of  the  moral  principles  1815 
MACKINTOSH  France  in  1815  Wks.  1846  III.  187  The  licen 
tiousness  with  which  they  had  exercised  their  saturnalian 
privileges,  a  1851  WKUSTER  ll'ks.  (1877)  II.  392  That  au 
thorized  licentiousness  that  trespasses  on  right, 

3.  Lasciviousness.  lewdness. 

1586  W.  WKBHE  Kng,  /Vv/«XArb.)  83  The  licencious- 
ne^se  of  theyr  songi-s  . .  is  hurt  full  to  discipline  and  good 
manners,  a  1631  DONXE  in  Select.  (1840)  24  Though  thou 
haue  no  farther  taste  of  licentiousness  in  thy  middle  age. 
1631  GOUGE  God's  Arrows  in.  xxvtii.  233  Gods  wrath 
against  ..  prophanenesse,  lewdnesse,  and  licentiousnesse. 
i;«7  SWIFT  Let.  Eng.  Tongue  Wks.  1755  II.  i.  187  That 
licentiousness  which  entered  with  the  restoration.  1763 
J.  IiRowN  Poetry  ff  Afiis.  xi.  191  Poem,  .was  now  declared 
to  be  the  Bawd  of  Licentiousness.  1838  DICKENS  Nich. 
Nick,  xix,  The  licentiousness  and  bruUhty  of^so  old  a  hand 
as  you.  1856  FKOUDF,  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  iii.  194  Among 
the  clergy  properly  so  called.. the  prevailing  offence  was 


not  crime,  but  licentiousness.  1873  SYMONDS  Grk.  Poets 
viii.  244  Aristophanes  accepts  licentiousness  as  a  fact  which 
needs  no  apology. 

Lich  JilJ  -   Obs.  cxc.  arch,  and  in  Comb.  Fcrrms  : 
a.  1-2  lie,  4-5  liche,  lyche,  6  lytche,  7,  9  litch, 
3-7,  9  lich,  lych  ;  in  comb.  =,  lege-,6  9  leech-,  9   . 
Isach-  (see also  LICH-UATK,  LICH-UWI.  .    PL  i  lie,    ! 
3,5liches.     $.   2-5lik(e,  (4lijk),  7,  9like,  lyke.    \ 
PI.  9  likes.     [OE.  He  str.  neut.  =  OFris.  /#,  OS.    , 
lie  (LG.  liche,  like,  Du.  Kjk],  OHG.  Uh  neut.  and    ! 
fern.  (MIIG.  lich  fern.,  also  weak  lichc,  G.  leichc   i 
dead  body1.  ON.  lik  (Sw.  lik,  Da.  lig\  Goth,  feik 
:— OTeut.  *//£om  neut.     Comparison  with  the  cog 
nate  words  (FCC  LICHK,  LIKE  #.,  LIKE  v.)  suggests 
that  the  original  sense  was  prob.  'form,  shape '. 

The  OE.  lie  became  by  normal  development  lich(e  in  the 
south  and  like  in  the  north  ;  hence  the  diversity  of  forms 
above.  Cf.  ditch,  dike.} 

1.  =Bom".   a.  Tne  living  body.  Also  the  trunk, 
as  opposed  to  the  limbs. 

flecKi'iil/j^T,  pa;t  he  geiUelde.  .anrajehwylces  lif  wi5  lice. 
n  900  CYNEWULF  Crist  1326  J>endan  hu  somod  lie  &  sawle 
Hf^an  mote,  c  1205  LAY.  17694  For  an  his  bare  liche  he 
weorede  ane  burne.  01225  Juliana.  16  He  hot.  .beten  hire 
swa  Iu5ere  Jsit  hire  leofliche  lich  HSeri  al  oblode.  a  1275 
Prov.  Mlfred  *i\  in  O.K.  Misc.  131  So  de<5  |>e  salit  on  fles, 
suket  J»uru  is  liche.  c  1300  He  feet  259  The  here  he  dude 
next  his  liche  his  fleisches  maister  to  beo.  1340-70  Alisann- 
der  195  Liliwhite  was  hur  liche.  1362  LANGL.  /'.  PL  A.  xi. 
2  A  wyf . .  pat  lene  w:ts  of  lich  and  of  louh  chere.  a  1400-50 
Ale.vander-2^\  pe  lirillaike  of  his  like  lathuly  J?at  baispyse. 
Ibid.  141  He. .him.  .clethis  All  his  liche  in  lyn  clnbe. 
b.  A  dead  body ;  a  corpse. 

ficmvttlf  2127  Hio  1  a:t  lie  Eetbasr  feondes  f;e5mum 
under  fir^en>-tream.  ^893  K.  /!H',;.KRED  Ores.  i.  i.  {i  23 
Ealle  ba  hwile  be  baet  lie  bi5  inne,  baer  sceal  beon  ^.e- 
drync  &  ple^a.  1154  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1135  (Laud  MS.) 
f>a  namen  his  sune  &  his  frend  &  brohten  his  lie  to 
Kngle  lande.  c  1205  LAY.  3862  Heo  nomen  Morganus  liche 
&  leide  hit  on  vrben.  c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  2447  Egipte  folc. . 
first  .ix.  \-\\\\.  3e  liches  beSen.  a  1300  Cursor  M-  19785  Til- 
ward  Catlike  he  turnd  his  face,  ''.a  1300 XI  Pains  Hell 78 
in  O,  E.  Misc.  149  A  water.  .bat..stynkef>  so  for  holde  lych. 
(  1440  Proinp.  JJarv.  302^2  Lyche,  dede  body.  tri47o  HtNKY 
ll'allace  11.332  Quha  aw  this  lik  he  bad  hir  nocht  deny. 
1806  Sir  Olnf\\\  Jamieson  J^alla-t's  I.  222'lhree  likes  were 
ta'en  frae  the  castle  away.  1895  lURixc-CJoL'LD  in  Minster 
Mtig.  239  'Thomas  maketh  a  beautiful  lych,  that  her  do.' 

2.  Comb.  :  f  lien-bell,  ?a  hnnd-bell  rung  before 
a  corpse;  t  lich-fowl  =  Lien  o\\  L  ;  flich-holm.a 
shrubof.  some  kind;  lich-house[cf.l)u.////w///«/V], 
a  dead-house,  a  mortuary  ;  t  lich-lay,  a  rate  levied 
to  provide  a  church-yard  i^cf.  LAY  j£.7  4);    lich- 
path  =  lick-way  \  t  Hch-rest,  a  place  for  a  corpse 
to  rest,  a  bin ial- place  ;  t  lich-song,  V  snunng  at  a 
lyke-wake ;  lich-stone.  a  stone  to  place  me  coffin 
on  at  the  lich-gate  ;  f  lich-wal,  -wale,  a  plant  (see 
quots.);  fUoh-way,  a  path  along  which  a  corpse 
has  been  carried  to  burial  (this  in  some  districts 
being  supposed  to  establish  aright  of  way) ;  flich- 
•wort,   a    plant    (see   quots. )•      Also   LICH-GATE, 
LICH-OVVL,  LYKE-WAKE. 

1421  in  Warner  Hist.  Abb.  Glaston.  (1826)  App.  99,  j  pro 
cessional,  j  old  gradual,  iij  new  *Iychebells.  1449  Yatton 
Churc/tw.  Ace.  (Som.  Ree.  Soc.}  90  For  a  lege  bell  and 
the  mendyng  of  another  ij".  ijl.  1552  in  W.  Money  Ch. 
Goods  Btrkih.  (1879)  19  Two  lytchebelles  of  bell  metalle. 
1611  COTGR.,  KJfrnye,  a  Scricheowle,  or  *Lycliefowle.  1614 
See.  I'enus  (1876)  30  These  goblins,  lich-fouls,  Owls,  and 
night-crows  to  At  murthers  raile.  a  1387  Sitn>n.  Bartkol. 
(Anecd.  Oxon.)  13  Uruscus,  frutex  est  *licheholm.  .1200 
Trin.  Coil.  Hont.  169  Alswo  ofte  swo  prest  singe5  bis 
bede  at  *lich  huse  he  tetc.].  1559  Extracts  Aberd.  l\eg. 
(1844'  I.  324  Ane  tenement  of  land  within  the  yard  and 
lichowss  thairof  [sc.  of  the  parish  church].  1850  Ecclesi- 
ologist  X.  339  We  . .  propos ;  . .  with  s  )me  degree  of  con 
fidence,— Lich-House.  1898  Pall  Mall  Mag. .Mar.  430/2 
He  had  it  (the  corpse]  brought  up  and  laid  in  his  lych- 
hoube.  1753  in  Picton  /. 'pool  Afunic.  Kec.  1886)  II.  170  To 
purchase  a  church  yard  on  a  "Lych  Ley  for  St.  Thomas's 
Church.  1862  Church  Builder  Apr.  48  That  path  up  which 
you  came  .  .  used  formally  to  be  called  the  *Lich-path  tie- 
cause  all  the  funerals  came  along  that  path.  <riopo  St. 
Mildreds  in  Sax.  Leechd.  III.  430  Heo  oa  hyre  Micreste 
xeceas  on  elix  byriv  c  1205  LAY.  17225  And  swa  fcm  hit 
'  Yatton  Chnrch-w.  Ace. 


.jling  and  dancing.  1862  Athenaeum  30  Aug. 
279  [In  North  Devon]  Passing  through  the  lich-gate,  the 
corpse  is  placed  upon  the  *Tich-stone.  c  1450  Alphita 
(Anecd.  Oxon.)  72/2  Gran  it  m  diureticum,  anglii-e  "Hchewal. 
1597  GERARD*;  Herbal  \\.  clxxx.  487  In  English  Gromell : 
of  some  Pearle  plant,  and  of  others  Lichwale.  1863  PRIOR 
Plant-n.,  Lichwale)  ..  the  gromwell,  I.itha$/>erniuin  offi- 
cinale,  L.  1587  FI.KMING  Contn.  nplinshed\\\.  303/2  Ad- 
uertised  of  ,.  a  "leech  w;iie  to  be  made  oner  his  land,  with 
out  his  leaue  or  consent.  1787  in  GROSE  Frw.  Gloss., 
Leech-way,  the  path  in  which  the  dead  are  carried  to  be 
buried.  Exm.  (-1450  Alflhita  (Anecd.  Oxon.i  51/2  Elmlus 
uel  Ebula  gall  eble  angl.  welle-uort  uel  "licheuart.  'in  1500 
AfS.  Bodl.  536  in  Sax.  Leechd.  III.  336/1  Peritoria  .i.  peri- 
tor>'  °r  lychewort.  1597  GFRAHDE  Herbal  App.,  Lurhwort 
is  Pellitorie  of  the  wall.  1880  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Plant- 
«.,  Llchwort,  Parietaria  officinalis^  L. 

Hence  flii'chleas  a.  Obs.,  without  a  dead  body. 
(1250  Gen,  ^  Ex.  3164  Do  was  non  blgtng  of  al  egipte 
lich-Ies,  so  maniac  dead  oor  kipte. 

Lich,  obs.  form  of  LIKE;  LITCH  dial.,  bundle. 
t  Licliam.  Obs.    Forms  :  1-2  lichama,  -homa, 


2  licama,  24  licome,  lic(c  -,  lich-,  lick-,  lik- 
ham(e,  likame,  4  5  lye-,  lygh-,  lykam(e,  5-6  Sc, 
lee-,  lekame,  (5  licaym;,  ?7  ^ballad  corruption} 
lingcan.  [OK.  Uchama,  -howa  «  OFris.  liccoma^ 
lickarna,  Ukma,  OS.  likhamo  (MDu.  lichame,  Du. 
lichaani})  OHG.  lihhanio,  Uhmo  (MUG.  lichame, 
lichaw  ,  OX.  ///'a///<?,Tiiore  commonly  in  str.  form 
likam-r  (Sw.  lekam^  ])a.  legemc  :— OTeut.  type 
*liko-hamon-  wk.  masc.,  f.  *llko-  LICH,  body  + 
*hamoH-,  Ol£.  hama  sliape,  covering,  garment. 
/OHG.  had  also  a  syntactical  combination  of  the 
same  meaning,  lihhinamo,  ^Hhhin-hanio^  from  the 
genitive  of  a  wk.  sb.  //////#  =  Li  CHE;  hence  MIIG. 
/tc/i/iarti(f,  mod.G.  /etc/tt/aw.i 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  word  was  originally  poetical, 
describing  the  body  as  the  'fleshly  garment'  of  the  soul. 
Cf.  ()Y..7t'dcr/nitna  FEATHKRHAM.] 

The  body ;  the  living  body  j  also,  the  body  as  the 
seat  of  desire  and  appetite. 

c  888  R.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxiv.  §  9  Se  lichoma  bi5  lichoma 
f>ri  hwile  be  he  his  Hmu  ealle  hxfd.  c  \9t»Ags.  Gosp.  Matt. 
vi.  22  Dines  lichaman  leoliifart  is  3in  eaje.  a  1175  Colt.  Honi, 
•22f)  Drihten  ..astah  to  heofene. .  mid  ban  ilce  licama  be  he  on- 
(jrowode.  c  1175  I.ainb.  //out.  47  pa  bi-comhis  Itcome  swi3e 
feble.  a  1250  (J«'/iV  Xig/it.  1052  An  lerdest  hi  to  don  shome 
An  un-rJ3t  of  hire  licome.  u  1300  ( 'nrsor  JA  635  Hath  war 
naked  har  h'cam,  Hot  bar  for  thoght  t>am  J>en  na  scham. 
Ibid.  22324  Wit-vten  last  al  his  licam  \Edin.  J/,9.  liccamej. 
1393  LAN<;L.  /'.  PI.  C.  l.  32  For  no  lykerou^e  lyflode  liure 
lykame  to  plese.  '.'(11400  Mnrte  Arth.  3282  His  lire  and 
his  lyghame  lamede  fulle  sore.  1426  AUOELAV  Poems  17 
To  hie  the  lust  of  hore  lycam,  and  hore  lykyng.  c  1440 
]  'ork  Myst,  v.  1 10  A  !  Eue,  bou  art  to  blame  . .  me  shames 
with  my  lyghame.  c  1450  HOLLAND  Ho^vlat  900  He  lukit 
to  his  lykame  that  lemyt  solicht.  a  1510  DOUGLAS  A'.  Hart 
i.  ii  In  all  his  lusty  lecam  nocht  ane  spot,  a  1783  A".  Henry 
v.  in  Child  Ballads  I.  299  He's  thrown  to  her  his  gay  man  tie 
Says  '  Lady,  hap  your  lingcan'. 
b.  A  dead  body  ;  a  corpse. 

<T  1225  Aiicr.  R.  106  f>er  leien  ofte  licomes  iroted  buuen 
eorfle.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  12295  Dun  o  bis  loft  he  yod,  lil 
he  com  bar  bat  licam  lai.  Ibid.  24599  ^uen  his  licam  in 
stan  was  laid,  Alias  !  alias  !  ful  oft  was  said,  c  1470  HENRY 
Wallace  vn.  201  With  a  claith  I  couerit  his  licaym. 

Li  chanily,  a,  Obs.  [OK.  Uchamlie\  see 
LICHAM  and  -LY  1.  Cf.  T)u.  lichamelijk^  I  eel.  likam- 
//£•/-.]  Bodily ;  of  the  nature  of  the  body ;  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  body,  carnal. 

c888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xi.§2  Hi  wilnodon&LS  ILhomlican 
deaftes. .  wi6  beeni  ecan  life,  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp,  Luke  iii.  22  Se 
hale^a  gast  astah  lichamlicre  ansyne.  c  1175  Lamb.  Hoin. 
97  Hi  neren  aferede  uf  nane  licatnHche  pinun^e.  a  122$ 
Lrg.  Knth.  42  Wift  slionge  tintreohen  and  licomliche  pinen. 
a  1225  Ancr.  R.  4  pe  o3er  riwle.  .riwle8  he  licome  &.  licom 
liche  deden.  c  1130  Halt  Meid.  3  Fleschliche  j-ohtes  ^at 
leaded  I'C  it  dralien  ..  to  licomliche  lustes.  c  1275  Passion 
cur  Lord  51  in  ('.  /:.  Misc.  38  Mvcliel  volk  hym  vulede  .. 
.Suinine  for  beon  yuedde  of  lykamlyche  vode. 

tLi'Chamly,  adv.  Obs.  [pE./it/iantttfe:  see 
LICHAM  :md  -LY  -  ]  Bodily  (  =  BOJJILY  adv.  i  and 
2} ;  in  a  bodily  manner  or  form  ;  in  the  flesh.  . 

fyocrtr.  Bifda?$  Hist.  in.  xiii.  [xv.)  (1890)  200  J>eah  he  he 
lichomlice  hser  sfweard  wwre.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  89  We  ne 
moten  halden  moyses  e  licamliche.  a  ia*S  Ancr,  R.  40 
?if  me  . .  slien  nu  heortliche,  ft  hwon  ich  dcie  gostliche,  A 
domesdeie  al  licomliche,  into  3e  bli.sse  of  heouene.  a  n+* 
Ureisun  in  Cot/.  Horn.  185  Ase  Jni  li:omliche  iwend  iwen4 
me  from  the  \\orlde. 

t  lache.  Obs.  Also  3  like,  4-5  lyke.  [CJE. 
(wan-,  jTf/«-)//trt  =  Goth.  (inan-}lcika ,  OHG. 
(wrt«-)//V//a;  cogn.  w.  LICH.]  Form,  figure,  guise. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  29  Al  swa  efla  |?u  mihtest  ..  smiten  of 
bin  a^en  heaueo',  and  gati  eft  to  ^in  a^ene  liche.  1.1200 
Trin.  Coll.  Hoin.  59  }>e  deiiel  com  on  neddre  liche  to  adam. 
c  1200  ORMIN  5813  An  der  off  ha  fowwre  der  Wass  inn  an 
inanness  like,  a  1225  Antr.R.  224  J>e  b-t  is  com  to  in  one 
wiltlerne-se  In  one  wiiiinnone  liche.  1387  TKEVISA  /linden 
(Rolls)  II.  283  f>erfore  sche  [Semiramis]  desgised  hir  self  in 
[>e  childes  liche.  Ibid.  V.  239  pe  devel  appered  to  (>e  lerfes 
..in  Moyses  his  liche.  1390  GOWKR  Conf.  I.  143  In  stede  of 
man  a  bestes  lyke  He  syh.  «  1470  Golagros  <V  Caw.  858 
Thai  Uifly  ledis  in  lyke,  thai  layid  on  in  ane  ling. 

Liche,  obs.  form  of  LKKCH,  LIKE. 

Lichee,  variant  of  LITCHI. 

Lichen  (bi-ken),  st>.  [a.  L.  lichen^  ad.  Gr. 
l°c  senses  below.  Cf.  F.  lichen^  Sp. 
)  It.  lichem. 

Not  in  fohnson.  The  pronunciation  (li'tfcn)  is  given  in 
Smart  without  alternative,  and  most  of  the  later  Diets. 
allow  it  a  second  place  ;  but  it  is  now  rare  inedu<  ated  use.] 

f  1.  —  LIVERWORT  ;  the  lichens  and  liverworts 
having  formerly  been  included  in  ihe  same  £roiIP- 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  245  Another  kind  of  Lichen  or 
Liuerwort  there  is,  cleaning  wholly  fast  vpon  rockes  and 
stones  in  manner  of  moss.  1753  CHAMHKKS  Cycl.  Suf-p.^ 
Lichen,  liverwort  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  mosses. 
1759  STIM.INGPL.  Gedner's  Use  Curiosity  Misc.  Tracts  (1762) 
180  The  verities  of  the  Hchenes  or  liverworts  upon  animate 
bodies,  .are  not  inconsiderable. 

2.  One  of  a  class  of  cellular  cryptogamic  plants, 
often  of  a  green,  £re)'>  or  yellow  tint,  which  grow 
on  the  surface  of  rocks,  trees,  etc.  Also  collect. 

According  to  the  modern  theory,  now  generally  accepted, 
the  lichen  is  a  fungus  parasitic  upon  an  algal,  whose  form 
is  somewhat  modified  by  the  influence  of  the  parasite. 

fi6oi  HOLLAND  Piiiiy  II.  169  As  well  in  this  wild  kind  as 
in  planted  Plum  trees  of  the  hortyard,  there  is  to  be  found 
a  certain  skinny  gum.  in  Greek  called  Lichen,  which  hath  a 
wonderfull  operation  to  cure  the  rhagadies  or  chaps.]  1715 
DELACOME  tr.  Botrhaavc  s  Aphorisms  313  The  famous 


LICHEN. 

earthy  ash-colour'd  moss  call'd  Lichen.  1789  E.  DARWIN 
Bot.  Gard.  II.  (1791)  29  Where  frowning  Snowden  bends  his 
dizzy  brow.  .Retiring  lichen  climbs  the  topmost  stone.  1796 
COLK RIDGE  To  Yng,  l-'riend  on  Domestic,  with  Author  4 
Where  ..  coloured  lichens  with  slow  oozing  weep.  1830 
LINDLEY  Nat.  Sysf.  Bot.  325  Lichens  are  distinguished  by 
their  want  of  a  distinct  axis  of  growth.  1856  STANI.KY  Sinai 
fy  Pnl.  viii.  (1858)  320  Aged  trees  covered  with  lichen,  as  if 
the  relics  of  a  primeval  forest  long  since  cleared  away. 

1887  ALGIE  Guide  to  For  res  66  The  coral-like  gray  lichen. 
1893  BRIDGES  Shorter  Poems  v.  Winnowers 8  The  red  roofs 
nestle,  oversprent  With  lichen  yellow  as  gold. 

3.  Path.  A  skin  disease,  characterized  by  an 
eruption  of  reddish  solid  papules  over  a  more  or 
less  limited  area. 

1657  Physical  Diet.,  Lichen,  a  tetter,  or  ringworm.  1727- 
41  CHAMBERS  Cytl.,  Lie/ten,  a  cutaneous  distemper,  other 
wise  called  impetigo.  184*  BURCKSS  Man.  2)is.  Skin  189 
Lichen  is  not  confined  to  any  period  of  life,  or  to  either  sex. 

1888  Syd.  .Sot:.   Lex,   s.v.,    Many   authors    regard    lichen, 
strophulus,  and  eczema,  as  forms  of  the  same  disease. 

f4.  After  a  L.  use  in  Pliny:  A  callous  excrescence 
on  the  leg  of  a  horse  or  ass  ;?  =  CHESTNUT  6).  Obs. 

1607  TOPSKI.L  Foitr-f.  Beasts  \  1658)  22  There  i;  a  collect  ion 
of  certain  hard  matter  about  an  asses  legs,  called  *  lichen  ', 
which  if  it  be  burned  and  beaten,  and  put  intu  old  oil,  will 
cause  hairs  lo  grow  out  of  baldness.  1661  LOVKI.L  Hist. 
Anita,  «$•  Min.  81  The  fume  of  the  lichens,  helps  the  falling 
sickness. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  simple  attributive,  as 
(sense  2)  lichen-Just,  -flora,  -fungus,  -moss,  -spot, 
-thalluS)  -tuft ;  (sense  3)  lichen-eczema,  -spot ;  b. 
instrumental,  as  lichen-clad,  -clothed,  -crusted, 
-laden,  -matted,  -tasselled  adjs. ;  C.  similative,  as 
lichen-green,  -like  adjs. ;  lichen-starch,  a  kind  of 
starch  associated  with  lichenin  in  Iceland-moss. 

1848  Chambers  Inform.  I.  563/2  A  stunted  *lichen-clad 
bole.  1859  JEPHSON  I>ril tatty  vii.  95  An  immense  "lichen- 
cloihed  menhir.  1886  H.  F.  LKSTKK  (J inter  tivo  I-'ig  Trees 
232  An  old  boundary  stone 'lichen-crusted.  1880  G.  MKRK- 
DITH  Trag.  Com.  (1881)  117  He  snapped  the  *lichen-dusl 
from  his  fingers.  1900  J.  HUTCH  INSON  Archives  Sitrg.  XL 
195  The  patient  had  suffered  from  "lichen-eczema  from  the 
a^e  of  20.  1857  W.  A.  LEIGHTON  (title}  The  *Lichen-Klora 
of  Great  Britain.  1875  BKSNETT  &  DVER  Sachs'  Hot.  273 
Alg;u- -known  as  the  hosts  of  "Lichen-fungi.  1898  loftily 
Afws  8  Oct.  6/4  Folds  of  *lichen-green  velvet  about  the 
shoulders.  1889  HISSKY  Tour  in  Phaeton  49  The  old  build- 
ings.  .with..*lichen-laden  roofs.  1885  H.O.  FOHIIKS  Nat. 
It  unit.  E.  Archip.  101  Blocks  of  weather-beaten,  "lichen- 
matted  trachyte.  1860  RUSKIN  Mod.  faint.  V.  vi.  x.  §  25 
The  silver  "lichen-spots  rest,  star  like,  on  the  stone.  1897 
J.  HUTCHINSON  Archives  Surg,  VIII.  223  The  initial  stage 
was  a  lichen  spot,  of  which  there  were  many  around  the 
patches,  1807  MARY  KIXGSI.EY  W.  Africa  572  The  heavily 
5  lichen-tassel  led  fringe  of  the  forest-belt.  1856  W.  L.  , 
LINDSAY  Pop.  Hist,  AV/i  Lichens  39  The  ..  tissues  of  the 
*Lichen-thallus.  1832  K.  CATTKRMOLE  Kccket  etc.  191 
Ashes.. gray  with  "lichen-tufts. 

Hence  Li  chenless  <:.,  destitute  of  lichens. 

1843  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  I.  n.  i.  vii.  §  36  His  very  rocks 
are  lichenless. 

Lichen  (Ui'ken),  z>.  [f.  LICHEN"  sb.]  trans. 
To  cover  with  lichens. 

1859  TENNYSON  Elaine  44  There  they   lay  till  all   their    ' 
bones  were  ..  lichen'd  into  colour   with   the   crags.      1862 
Mann.  Mag.  Sept.  426  How  was  it  [island]  lichened  and     \ 
mossed  ?    1864  SIR  J.  K.  JAMES  Tasso  in.  xiii.  note,  Turrets 
lichened  with  gold. 

fig.  1883  Harpers  Mag.  Feb. 438  2  Popular  superstition  \ 
has  not  had  time  yet  to  lichen  over  the  familiar  objects  of  . 
his  country-side. 

Hence  Lrchened///.  a.,  Li'chening  vbl.  sb. 

1813  PKAKL>  Poems  (1865)  11.274  O'er  the  natural  tomb  ' 
The  lichened  pine  rears  up  its  form  of  gloom.  1887  RL'SKIN 
Prxtcrita  II.  401  The  deeply  lichened  stones  of  its  low 
churchyard  wall.  1892  Comh.  Mag.  Sept.  230  The  rude 
ness  of  the  masonry  and  the  lichening  of  the  stones  were  no 
real  indications  of  antiquity. 

Lichenaceous  (Jaiken^-Jas),  a>  \f-  LICHEN 
sb.  +  -ACEOUS.J  Having  the  character  of  a  lichen,  i 

1881  GRIFFITH  &  HF.NFRKY  Micmgr.  Diet.  (ed.  4),  Ope-  < 
grapha,  a  genus  of  Graphideas  (Lichenaceous  Lichens1. 

Lichenal  Jarkenal),  a.  and  sb,  [ad.  mod.L. 
luhenalis,  f.  L.  lichen  LICHEN  sb.}  a.  adj.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  lichen.  Lichenal  Alliance:  Lind- 
ley's  name  for  the  group  of  lichens,  b.  sb.  A  mem 
ber  of  th|j'  Lichenal  Alliance ',  a  lichen, 

1846  I.INDI.F.Y  I'fg-.  Kingdom  45  Alliance  III.  Lichenales. —    ! 
The  Lichenal  Alliance.     1854  A.   ADAMS,   etc.  Man.  Nat. 
Hist.  532  Lichenals  (Lichenales). 

Lichenian  Jeikrnian),  a.    [see  -IAN.]   =next. 

1889  Avier.  Naturalist  XXIII.  5  The*  Lichenian  reaction* 
is  seen  in  all  lichens  and  in  none  of  the  fungi. 

Lichenic  (bike'nik),  at  Chem.  [see  -1C.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  lichens.  Lichenic  acid,  an  organic 
acid  obtained  from  lichens;  its  salts  aieLi'ctienates. 

1836-41  BRANDE  Chew.  ied.  5)  1198  Lichenic  Acid  ap- 
parently  much  resembles  the  boletic.  .The  lichenates  of  am 
monia,  potassa,  and  soda,  are  soluble  and  crystallizable. 
1871  W.  L.  LINDSAY  in  Q.  JrnL  Microscop.  Set.  XI.  39 
Certain  true  Lichens,,  .giving  lichenic  reactions  with  iodine. 

Lickenicolcms  visikcni'ktflas),  a.  ff.  LHHEN 
sb.  +  L.  col-fre  to  inhabit  +  -ous.]  Inhabiting 
lichens. 

1855  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  1871  W.  L.  LINDSAY  in 
,'rnl.  Microscop.  Set.  XI.  28  This  group  of  Lichenicolous 

licroscopic  Parasites  has  been  little  studied. 

liicheniform  (Ui-kenif^im),  a.    [f.  LICHEN  sl>. 
+  -(I)POBM.]     Having  the  form  of  a  lichen. 
1855  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.      1867  H.  SPENCER  Princ. 
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Bsoi.  §  186  II.  24  Some  of  the  inferior  liverworts  are  quite 
ftcheniform,  and  are  often  mistaken  for  lichens. 

LicllGlliii  (larkenin).  Client.  Also  lichenine. 
[f.  LICHEN  sb.  +  -IN.]  A  kind  of  starch  obtained 
from  Iceland  moss  and  other  lichens. 

1836-41  BRANUK  Cham.  (ed.  5)  1090  Lichen  Starch.  Lich 
enin.  1838  T.  THOMSON  Chent.  Org.  Bodies  6s3  Lichenin. 
1861-93  COOKE  Struct.  Bot.  Q  Lichenine.  1885  GOODAI.H 
Physiol.  Bot.  358  Lichenin  is  abundant  in  certain  lichens. 

Iiicheuism  (bi'k&riz'm).  [f.  LICHEN  sb.  + 
-ISM.]  The  special  symbiosis  between  alga  and 
fungus  occurring  in  lichens. 

1887  GARNSEY&  BALFOUR  tr.  DC  Bary  s  Fungi  $\q  Species 
of  Algae..  so  adapted  to  licheiiism  that  they  can  no  longer 
attain  their  full  development  outside  the  Lichen-combina 
tion.  1895  OUVKR  tr.  Kerner's  Nat.  Hist.  Plants  II.  692. 

Lichenist  (lai'kenist).     [f.  LICHEN  sb.  +  -IST.] 

=  LlCHENOLOCIST. 

1833  w-  J.-  HOOKER  Smith's  Eng.  Flora  V.  144  The  great 
Swedish  Lichenist.  1861  H.  MACMILLAN  Footn.fr.  Page 
Nature  73  The  French  Hellenists,  Tulasne  and  Itzigsuhn. 
1862  ANSTKD  Channel  /si.  n.  viii.  (ed.  2}  189  A  glance  at  a  few 
of  the  more  obscure  genera,  .  .  will  convince  every  lithenist 
that  much  yet  remains  to  Ije  done. 

Lichenivorous  ^Uikeni  \6r3s\  a.  [f.  L.  Jtchtn 
+  -(i}vor-us  devouring  +  -ovs.]  Lichen-eat  in  }j. 

1854  Zoologist  XII.  4377  Lichenivorous  or  herbivorous 
ruminant-.. 

Lichenize  (toi-kenniz),  v.  [f.  LICHEN  sb.  + 
-izE.J  trans.  To  cover  with  lichens.  Hence 
Li-chenized///.  a. 

1839  MUKCHISON  Silur.  Syst.  i.  xxiii-  297  Above  the 
weathered  and  lichenized  surfaces  of  the  sandstone. 

Licheno-  (larkon*?;,  combining  form  used  (with 
hyphen)  to  form  adjs,  signifying  the  presence  of 
the  disease  LICHEN  in  connexion  with  some  other. 

1897  J'  HUTCHISSON  Archives  Surg.  VIII.  222  Sym 
metrical  licheno-lupoid  eruption  on  the  calves  of  the  legs. 
Ibiti.  223  The  patches,  .being  not  a  mere  pigmentation,  but 
distinctly  a  licneno*lupoid  thickening. 


Lich.enograph.er  . 

Sb.  +  -^0)GBAPH£K.]     -  next. 


rafoj).     [LICHEN 

In  mod.  Diets. 

rafist).  [f.LicHEN 

sb.  +  -(O)GRAPHIST.]      One  who  describes  lichens; 
one  who  is  versed  in  lichenogrnphy. 
1848  in  CRAIG.    1863  HITCHCOCK  Rtntin,  Awherst  Coll,  42. 

Lichenography  J-ii^ken^grafi).    [f.  LICHK.V 

sb.  +  -!io)(iKAi'HY.]  The  systematic  description  or 
study  of  lichens.  Hence  Lrclieiiogra  pine, 
Liclienogra-phical  at//s.t  of  or  pertaining  to 
Hchenography. 

1824  WATT  />'//'/.  Brit.  Subjects,  Lichenography.  1828 
WEBSTER,  Liihenogra^hic,  Lickenographica-t.  1848  in 
CRAIG;  and  in  later  Diets. 

Iiichenoid^lai'kcnoid).^.  [f.LiCHENj//.  -J--OID.] 

1.  Bot.   Resembling  a  lichen  ;  lichen-like. 

1830  LINDI.KV  Xnt.  Syst.  />'(>/.  ^32  Opegrapha  and  other 
Lichenoid  .  .genera.  1866  I  nt<-ll.  Ol'sen-,  No.  53.  340  Corru 
gated  or  lichenoid  ball.  1882  P.  GKDHF.S  in  Mature  No. 
642.  361  The  hypothesis  of  the  lichenoid  nature  of  the  alliance 
between  alga  and  animal. 

2.  Path.    Resembling   the    disease    lichen    (see 
LICHEN  sb.  3\ 

1859  SKMEM.E  Diphtheria^-]  A  whitish,  lichenoid,  pellicular 
exudation  .  .covered  a  third  of  the  surface  of  the  left  tonsil. 
1899  J.  HUTCH  IH3OH  Archives  Surg,  X.  175  Hi-*  forehead 
and  some  other  parts  were  covered  with  a  form  of  lichenoid 
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Iiichenologist  (Ubken^'lod^ist  .  [f.  LICHEN 
j^.  +  .(o)LOQIST.]  One  versed  in  lichenology. 

1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  332  The  arrangement  ..  of 
Acharius  has  been  adopted  by  lichenologists  of  this  country 
and  of  most  others.  i874CooKE  Fitngiii  No  lichenologist 
of  repute  has  as  yet  accepted  the  theory. 

Jjiclienology  (.biken^'lod^iX     [f.  LICHEN  sb. 

+  -(O)LOGY.]  Ihe  science  that  treats  of  lichens. 
Hence  Licheno'loglc,  Lichenolo'glcal  adjs.,  of 
or  pertaining  to  lichenology. 

1855  in  MAYNK  Expos.  Lex.  1856  W.  L.  LINDSAY  Fop. 
Hist.  Brit.  Lie  hens  -$'^1  lichenological  student  requires  no 
cumbrous  or  expensive  apparatus.  1  1'  id,  7  A  sufficient  liasis 
whereupon  to  found  our  plea  for  the  study  of  Lichenology. 
1881  JrnL  Bot.  X.  128  He  was  an  excellent  lichenologist  and 
published  many  lichenological  papers.  1887  GARNSEY  &  BAL- 
KOUR  tr.  De  Barys  Fungi  4\q  The  Re-^ensburg  '  Flora'  is 
a  rich  repertory  of  Lichenology  since  1855. 

Lichenose  vUi*ken(?us!,  a.  [f.  LICHEN  sb.  + 
-OSE.]  Having  the  character  of  lichens;  lichen-like. 

1855  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  1874  COOKE  fungi  13  It 
may  be  affirmed  that  they  have  a  lichenose  nature.  1882 
CKOMBIE  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIV.  552/2  The  simplest  form 
under  which  lichenose  vegetation  occurs. 

Lichenous  (bi-kenas),**.  [f.  LICHEN^.  +  -ous.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of  lichens  ;  01" 
the  nature  of  or  resembling  lichens;    overgrown 
with  lichens. 

1843  RUSK  IN  Mod.  Paint.  I.  n.  i.  vii.  §  35  The  .  .crumbling 
and  lichenous  texture  of  the  Roslin  stone.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT 
Dan.  Der.  v.  xxxvi,  An  effect  something  like  that  of  a  fine 
flower  against  a  lichenous  branch.  1893  RUSK  IN  Poetry 
Arckit,  i.  vi.  85  The  grey  roof  is  warmed  with  lichenous 
vegetation. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  the  skin- 
disease  Lichen. 

1822-34  Goafs  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  125  Opium,  .threw 
out  a  most  distressing  lichenous  rash.  1872  F.  THOMAS 
Dis.  Women  ..ed.  3)  152  A  lichenous  eruption  about  the 


LICITATOR. 

pubcs.  1879  St.  George's  Hosp.  Rep.  IX.  742  The  skin 
bein^  dotted  all  about  with  hard  lichenous  elevations. 

Licheny  (bi'keni),  a.  [f.  LICHEN  sb.  +  -Y.] 
Overgrown  with  lichens;  lichen-clad. 

1826  Black-it'.  /I lag.  XIX.  382  The  licheny  cliff-stones,  and 
the  liollow-rliinded  woods.  1856  R.  SHIELD  Pratt.  Hints 
Cloths  40  The  licheny  trunks  of  the  trees. 

Lich-gate,  lych-gate  (li'tfig^t).  arch.  [f. 
LICH  corpse  +  GATE.]  The  roofed  gateway  to  a 
churchyard  under  which  the  corpse  is  set  down,  to 
await  the  clergyman's  arrival. 

1482-3  in  Swayne  Sarntn  Churchiv.  Ace.  (1896)  30  El  sol'. 
Will'o  Sitriaiit  Carpent'  pro  emend'  le  lycheyate,  Siijd.  1681 
ASIIMOLB  in  Lilly's  Life  (177 ^)  162  His  coarse  was  ..  re 
ceived  by  the  minister  (in  his  surplice)  at  the  Litch-Gates, 
1846  tiniiie  Arc/lit.  Antiq.  Oxford  375  A  handsome  lich 
gate  of  carved  oak  has  been  erected  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Church-yard.  1864  TENNYSON  Ayhners  F.  824  Vet  to  the 
lychgate,  where  his  chariot  stood,  [He]  Strode  from  the 
porch.  1875  JAS.  GRANT  One  of  (he  'ooo'xviii.  138  The 
ivy-clad  lyke-gate  of  the  village  church. 

I-iichi,  vaiiant  of  LITCHI. 

Lichlesa:   see  after  Lien. 

Lichlie,  Lichliness  St. :  see  LIGHT-. 

Lichness,  obs.  form  of  LYCHNIS. 

Lichoroua,  ohs.  form  of  LICKKKOUS, 

Iii'ch-owl.  Also  6-7  like-owle.  [f.  LICH  + 
OWL.]  The  screech-owl,  so  called  because  its  cry 
was  supposed  to  portend  death  in  the  house. 

1585  HIGINS  J tin  ins'  .\\wtrncla.' or  56  B  iibo, ,a  shrichowle  : 
alikcuwle.  1601  HOLLAND /YiMj'  1. 283  The  Otis  is  a  bird  lesse 
than  the  Like-Owle,.  hailing  two  plumed  ears  standing  vp 
aloft.  1604  DKAYTON<M'/C  goaTheshreeking  Litch-Owlethat 
doth  never  cry,  Hut  boding  death.  1688  K.  HOI.MK  Armoury 
n.  268/1  The  little  Horn-Owle.  .termed  Lich  Owls,  .because 
Prognosticate™  of  Peoples  death,  wh*n  they  scrietch  about 
there  Hou>cs.  1898  WATTS-DUNTON  Aylivin  (1900)  32  2 
Then  came  the  shadow  of  a  lich-owl,  as  it  whisked  past  us 
towards  the  apple-trees. 

Licht,  Sc.  form  of  LIGHT. 

Lichurie,  variant  of  LECHKRY. 

tLi'chy,  a.  Obs.    [f.  lick  LIKE  a.  -f -Y.]    Like. 

1370-80  .\/  Pains  <>/  Hell  ;£  in  O.  K.  Misc.  225  Bynde}> 
hem  in  knucchenus  tijrbi  To  brenne  lyk  to  licchi,  Spous- 
brekers  \\'\\r  lechours  [etc.].  1382  WYCLIF  JAi/A  xi.  16  Hut 
to  whom  .shal  I  ge^e  this  generacion  lichy  [v.  rr.  lyche, 
lyke]?  It  is  lichi  to  children  Mttynge  in  cheepyn^e  [etc.]. 
[In  six  other  passages  in  Wyclif  lic\c  hi,  tic<c-hy,  /ychi,  lychy 
occur  as  variant  readings  for  //V//,  lyket  etc.) 

Licible :  see  LIHIHLK  Obs.,  permissible. 

Licience,  obs.  form  of  LICENCE. 

t  Licious,  a.  0/>s.  rare.  Also  5  licius.  [aphetic 
form  of  DKMCIOUS.  Cf.  Luscious.]  =  DELICIOUS. 

c  1420  Sir  Amadact  iCamdenl  xxvii,  Mete  and  drinke 
y-nujhe  tliay  hade  With  licius  drinke  and  cleie.  111670 
HACKET  Cent.  Serw.  (1675)  515  He  that  lives  by  the  Alle 
goric,  feeds  upon  lidous  Quails. 

Licit  .H'sit),  a.  Also  5  licyte,  lycite,  -yte,  7 
licite.  [ad.  L.  licit-its  (pa.  pple.  of  licere  to  Le 
lawful,  either  directly,  or  through  K.  //V/vV).]  Al 
lowable,  permitted,  lawful. 

1483  CAXTON  Cato  A  v  b,  She  [the  wife]  ought  to  . .  obeye 
to  hj  m  in  al  thynges  lycite  and  honeste.  1490  —  Eneydos 
xix.  70  To  a  peplc  yssued  out  of  strange  lande,  is  licyte  to 
seke  strange  places  for  theyr  dwellynge.  1587  FLKMISG 
Contn.  Holinshed  III.  388/1  Such  a  tiling  is  not  licit  to  a 
particular.  1656  HLOI  NT  Glcssogr.,  Licite,  lawful,  granted. 
1757  Herald  No.  4  11758)  I.  54  Whether  in  our  exchange 
commodities  with  Holland,  the  ba! lance  is  for  or  against  us  in 
licit  trade.  1826  LAMU  Let.  xvi.  To  B.  Barton  147  A  friend's 
wife,  whom  I  really  love  ( . .  I  mean  in  a  licit  way%  1864  R.  F. 
HTRTON  Dahoine  I.  116  The  natives  of  Whydah  give  the  licit 
dealer  scanty  encouragement.  1884  Conttnip.  Re?:  Feb.  259 
Abstinence  . .  from  things  in  themselves  licit.  1892  Times 
ji  Feb.  9/4  The  consumption  of  licit  or  duty-paid  opium. 
1897  BARING-GOULD  in  Expositor  Sept.  203  To  obtain  the 
recognition  of  Christianity  apart  from  Judaism  as  a  licit 
religion  in  the  empire. 

Hence  Lrcitly,  in  a  licit  manner,  lawfully ; 
Xii'citness,  the  quality  of  being  licit,  lawfulness. 

1483  CAXTON  Cato  hi  ij,Thow  otightest  to  thynke  ofte  how 
..lycytly  thou  shah  niowe  come  to  thyn  intention.  1788 
R.  HARRIS  \title]  Scriptural  Researches  on  the  Licitness  of 
the  Slave  Trade.  1806  THHOCKMORTON  Consid.  38  The 
[uestion  may  be  licitly  discussed  on  the  ground  of  expe- 
,iency.  1855  R.  BOYI.K  Case  with  Wise  wan  27  Whether 
he  could  deprive  me  of  saying  Mass  licitly,  1881  SALA  in 
Illustr.  Lond.  News  7  May  443  Not  so  much  as  a  glass  of 
lager  beer  could  the  privates  licitly  obtain.  1884  Catholic 
Diet.  629/2  To  receive  holy  orders,  .licitly,  it  is  necessary  to 
be  in  a  state  of  grace. 

i  Iiicitate,  v.  Obs.  rare~l.  [f.  L.  licitat-^ 
ppl.  stem  of  licit  art  to  bid  at  an  auction,  f.  licit  its, 
pa.  pple.  of  Keen  of  the  same  meaning,]  trans. 
To  make  a  bid  for,  put  a  price  upon. 

1601  Imp.  Consid.  Sec.  Priests  (1675!  85  Ecclesiastical 
persons,  .are.  .not  to  study  how  to  murder  Princes,  nor  to 
licitate  Kingdoms. 

Iiicita'tion.  rare~*.  [ad.  L.  licitation*tmt 
i.  licitari'.  see  prec.j  (See  quote.) 

1623  COCKERAM,  Licitation,  an  inhauncing  of  a  price  set 
vpon  any  thing  that  is  sold.  1636  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Limi 
tation,  a  setting  out  to  sale;  a  prizing  or  cheapening.  1848 
WHARTON  Law  Lex.^  Licitation^  the  act  of  exposing  to  sale 
to  the  highest  bidder. 

t  Iiicita'tor.  Obs.  rare~°.  [a.  alleged  L. 
HcitatoTy  agent-n.  f.  licitari:  see  prec.  (But  the 
L.  word  exists  only  as  a  misreading  for  it  lid  tat  or.}] 
One  who  bids  to  raise  prices  at  an  auction. 

1623  COCKERAM.  Licitator,  an  inhauncer. 
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LICK. 

Lick  (Uk),  4     [f.  LICK  7'.] 

1.  An  act  of  licking.  Hence  quasi-rtw*v.  a  small 
quantity,  so  much  as  may  be  had  by  licking ;  also 
lick-up.  A  lick  of  goodwill  (Sc.),  *  a  small  portion 
of  meal  given  for  grinding  corn,  in  addition  to  the 
fixed  multure'  (Jam.). 

1603  DF.KKER  Grissit  (Shaks.  Soc.)  16,  I  knock 'd  you  once, 
for  offering  to  have  a  lick  at  her  lips.  1662  R.  MATHKW 
Unl.  AUh.  Ixxxix.  129  This  Woman  with  une  lick  of  my 
Antidote  (which  was  mixed  with  honyi.  .received  ease  all 
over  her  body,  a  1688  UUNVAN  yews.  Sinner  Saved  (j.$$>6\ 
113  Many  love  Christ  with  nothing  but  the  lick  of  the  tongue. 
1690  DRYDEN  Amphitryon  \\.  ii.  (1691 1  21  He  could  . .  come 
galloping  home  at  Midnight  to  have  a  lick  at  the  Honey-pot. 
"  J733  R.  NORTH  Life  F.  A'art/izig  He  [Jeffries]  could  not 
reprehend  without  scolding  ;  and  in  such  Billinsgate  Lan 
guage,  as  [etc.  ]. . .  He  call'd  it  giving  a  Lick  with  the  rough 
Side  of  his  Tongue,  1814  Abstract  Proof  respecting  Mill 
of  Inverantsay  3  (Jam.*  P.  Wilson  depones,  that  he  did  not 
measure  or  weiyh  the  lick  of  goodwill,  a  1825  FOKBY  I'oc. 
K,  Anglia.)  Lick-up,  a  miserably  small  pittance  of  any  thing 
1826  J.  Wir.sux  Xoct.  Amhr.  Wks.  1855  I.  255  '  Ae  wee  bit 
spare  rib  o'  flesh  ..  to  be  sent  roun'  lick  and  lick  about'. 
1841  GEM.  P.  THOMPSON  Exerc.  (1842)  VI.  62  The  polar  man 
..shall  not  have  a  lick  of  oil  on  Christmas  Day.  1853 
P.  Ii.  ST.  JOHN  Amy  Moss  50  Everybody  brought  '  sunthin' 
— some  a  lick  of  meal,  some  a  punkin  '  [etc.]. 

b.  colloq.  A  slight  and  hasty  wash  (usually 'a 
lick  and  a  promise ').  Also,  a  dab  of  paint,  etc. 

c  1648  in  Maidraent  Pasqnils  (18681  154  We'll  mark  them 
with  a  lick  of  tarre.  a  1771  GRAY  Candidate  2  When  sly 
Jemmy  Twitcher  had  smugg'd  up  his  face  With  a  lick  of 
court  white- wash,  and  pious  grimace.  1855  ROBINSON 
Whitby  Gloss.,  A  Lick  ami  a  Slake. 

2.  U.  S.  A  spot  to  which  animals  resort  to  lick 
the  salt  or  salt  earth  found  there.     Also  buffalo- 
lick,  salt-lick. 

1751  C.  GIST  Jrnls.  (1893)42  Salt  Licks,  or  Ponds,  formed 
by  little  Streams  or  Urems  of  Water.  1796  MORSE  Atner. 
Geoff.  I.  663  Salt  Lick  and  Salt  Spring  are  used  synonym 
ously,  but  Improperly,  as  the  former  differs  from  the  latter 
in  that  it  is  dry.  1807  P.  GASS  Jrnl.  219  One  of  our  ser 
geants  shot  a  deer  at  a  lick  close  to  our  camp.  1827  J.  F. 
COOPER  Prairie  I.  v.  78  To  rout  the  unlawful  settlers  who 
had  gathered  nigh  the  BufTaloe  lick  in  old  Kentucky.  1841 
—  Deerslayer  iv,  Like  deer  standing  at  a  lick.  1877  N.  S. 
SHALER  App.  to  I.  A.  Allen's  Atner.  Bison  458  The  springs 
at  Big-Bone  Lick,  as  at  all  the  other  licks  ot"  Kentucky  are 
sources  of  saline  waters  derived  from  the  older  Palaeozoic 
rocks. 

3.  A  complaint  in  horses  (see  quot.). 

1827  Spirting  Mag.  XX.  162  Coach  horses  are  subject  to 
symptoms  known  by  the  appellation  of  '  the  Lick  '.  . .  They 
lick  each  other's  skins,  and  gnaw  their  halters  into  pieces. 

4.  A  smart  blow.     (Cf.  to  lick  on  the  whip,  cited 
from  (-1460.)     Also  pi.  (St.  and  north.},  a  beating, 
in  phr.  to  get  ones  licks,  give  (one) his  licks. 

1678  J.  PHILLIPS  Tarernier's  Tra-u.  yi.  77  [He]  gave  the 
fellow  half  a  doz-:n  good  licks  with  his  cane.  1724  Swu  i 
Wood's  Execution  Wks.  1755  V.  n.  155,  yd  Cook.  I'll  give 
him  a  lick  in  the  chops.  1725  RAMSAY  Gentle  Sheph.  i.  ii, 
To  lend  his  loving  wife  a  laundering  lick.  1785  Ik  RNS  To 
ly'.  Simpson  Postscr.  vii.  An'  manic  a  fallow  gat  his  licks,  Wi* 
hearty  crunt.  1810  Sporting  Mag.  XXXVI.  79  Unless  either 
of  them  gave  him  a  lick  on  the  head.  1820  SCOTT  Abbot  vii, 
The  dread  of  a  lick  should  not  hold  me  back.  1826  J.  WILSON 
Noct.  Ambr.  Wks.  1855  I.  165  Kvery  c:illant  in  the  class  could 
gie  him  his  licks.  18378.  LOVER  Ro>y  O" Afore  (1849)  13 
We're  used  to  a  lick  of  a  stick  every  day.  1887  .School 
master  15  Jan.  104/1  The  boy  . .  deponed  that  the  master 
gave  him  twa  licks  in  the  lug.  1894  CROCKETT  Lilac  Sun- 
bonnet  103  The  yin  that  got  his  licks  fell  down  and  bit  the 
dust. 

b.  transf.  andySg-. 

1739  CIBBKK  Apd.  11756;  I.  28  A  lick  at  the  Laureat  will 
always  be  a  sure  bait  .  .  to  catch  him  little  reader*  1704 
Woi.cor  (P.  Pindar  i  Ode  to  For.  Soldiers  Wks.  1812  III. 
247  A  Lick  at  the  French  Convention.  1803  Xaval  Chron. 
X.  258  The  tars  are  wishing  for  a  lick,  as  they  cail  it,  at 
the  Spanish  galleons.  1883  STKVENSOS  Treas.Ist.  iv.  xviii, 
'  I  wish  I  had  had  a  lick  at  them  with  the  gun  first ',  he 
replied. 

5.  Sc.  *A  wag,   one  who  plays   upon  another' 
(Jam.\ 

1725  Willie  tvns  a  wanton  tt'etg-  in  Whitelaw  Bk.  Sc. 
Songs  (1844)  20/1  And  was  na  Willie  a  great  loun,  As  shyre 
a  Hck  as  e'er  was  seen.  01758  RAMSAY  Crnb-street  5  He's 
naething  but  a  shire  daft  lick. 

6.  dial.,  U.S.  and  Austral.    A  spurt  at  racing, 
a  short  brisk  spin  ;  a  *  spell '  of  work.    Big  licks  = 
hard  work.     Also  speed,  in  phr.  at  full  'lick,  at  a 
great  lick,,  etc. 

1837  HALIBUKTON  Clocknt.  Ser.  i.  xv,  That  are  colt  can 
beat  him  for  a  lick  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  1847  W.  I  -  PUKTER 
Quarter  Kncf  104  He  went  up  the  opposite  bank  at  the 
same  lick,  and  disappeared.  1861  BRYANT  Songs  front 
Dixie's  Land  26  At  length  I  went  to  mining,  put  in  my 
biggest  licks.  x88a  Miss  BHAUHOS  Mt.  Royal  II.  iv.  79, 
I.. made  up  my  mind  to  stay  in  America,  till  I'd  done  some 
big  licks  in  the  sporting  line.  1889  P.  H.  EMHRSON  Eng. 
Idyls  26  Down  the  river  ..  came  sailing  the  . .  whery  ..  ay ! 
going  at  full  lick  too.  1889  '  ROLF  BOLDKEWOOD*  Robberv 
wider  Arms  82  It'll  be  a  short  life  and  a  merry  one,  though, 
dad,  if  we  go  on  big  licks  like  this.  1898  F.  T.  BULI.KN 
Cruise  Cachalot  218  The  recipient,  thoroughly  roused  by 
this,  starting  off  at  a  great  lick. 

Lick  tlik),  v.  Forms:  i  liccian,  2-6  lik,  4-5 
like,  lyke,  3-7  licke,'n,  4-6  likke,  5-6  lycke, 
lykke,  o  lykkyn),  6-  lick.  [OE.  //V«<w*  =  OS. 
liccfa,  leccon  (Du.  Kkken\  OHG.  leckdn  (MHO., 
mod.G.  leckeri] :— OTeut.  *likkdn  (whence  It.  lec- 
care,  F.  Ifcher}^  prob  repr.  pre-TeiU.  *lighna-,  f. 
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O  Aryan  root  */;^//-  (:  high- :  high-},  found  in  Goth. 

(l>i}laigdn,   Gr.  Af/xti?  to  lick,   Xt'xvos  dainty,  L. 

lingers,  Olrish  ligim,  OS1.  lilati,  Lith.  lezti,  Skr. 

rift,  lih  to  lick.] 

L  trans.  To  pass  the  tongue  over  (something  , 

e.g.   with  the  object   of  tasting,   moistening  the 

surface,  or  removing  something  from  it. 

ciooo  ^LFRIC  Saints'  Lives  (1885)  I.  114  Da  reSan  deor 

..  heora  lifta  liccodon   mid  liSra  tunyan.      cizgo  S.  Eng. 
Leg.  I.  270.  320  J>o  he  i-sai}  ane  Icon  licke  bat  bodi.    c  1375 
Sc.  Leg.   Saints  xlv.  (Cu'stine)  261  pe   serpentis  hire  fete 
can  lyke.     a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  fiS68)  29  Thei  [dogges] 
were  about  her  moutlie  and  liked  it.     1484  CANTON  Fal'lcs 
ofsEsop  i.  xvii,  [The  asse]  be^anne  to  kysse  and  to  lykke 
hym.  _  1592   G.    HARVEY   Four    Lett.    Wks.    (Crosart)    I. 
206   To  seek  his  dinner  in  ponies  with  Duke  humfrey  :  to 
licke   dUhes,  to   be  a   beggar,      a  1617  HIKRON   Wks.   II.    | 
456    Must   God    then    jacke    the   due   attendance    of    the    1 
people  in  His  house,  while  they  are  licking  of  thy  trenchers?    j 
1712   STKELE   Spat.     No.   431    F   3,    I    left    off  eating   of    | 
Pipes,  and  fell  to  licking  of  Chalk.     1732  POPE  Ess.  Man 
i.  84  Pleas'd   to  the   last,  he  crops  the  flow Yy  food,  And 
licks  the  hand  just  rais'd  to  shed  his  blood.    1791  WOLCOT 
(P.Pindar)  ll'ks.  III.  4  The  man  I  hate.  .Who,  to  complete    ; 
his  dinner,  licks  his  plate.    1798  SIR  M.  EDEN  in  Ld.  Auck-    ' 
lamfs  Corr.  (1862)  III.  423  They  continue  to  cringe  and  to    i 
lick  the  hand  that  strikes  them.     1880  Miss  BRADDON  fust    \ 
as  I  ant  i,  Tim  stands  on  end,  and  licks  the  wanderer's  face. 
1885  Truth  28  May  844/1  The  danger  of  licking  adhesive    I 
stamps  and  envelopes. 

absol.  .1460  J.  RUSSELL />'£.  Nurture  295  Lik  not  with 
l>y  tunge  in  a  disch.  1583  Leg.  Bp.  St.  Androis  1091 
While  ane  pat  doun  his  hand  and  lickit.  a\yyi  H.  SMITH 
Semt.  11637)  462  When  Jonathan  saw  honey  dropping,  he 
must  needs  be  licking.  1694  SALMON  /fate's  Dzspcns.  (1713) 
128/2  Mix  for  a  Dose,  .and  to  be  lick'd  of.  .as  need  requires. 
1890  L.  C.  D'OVLK  Notches  60  The  elk.  .was  now  'licking' 
in  the  little  side-valley. 

b.  Frequent  in  phrases  expressive  of  actions  re 
ferred  to  allusively  ory?^.,  as  to  lick  ones  fingers^ 
to  lick  ones  lips,  an  action  indicating  keen  relish 
or  delighted  anticipation  of  some  dainty  morsel  ; 
t  to  lick  another's^  fingers,  to  lick  the  fat  from 
(one's)  beard,  to  cheat  (him)  of  his  gains;  f  to 
lick  one's  knife,  said  of  a  parsimonious  person  ; 
to  lick  the  ground,  to  lick  (another's)  shoe  or  spittle 
(d.  lick-spittle  sb.),  actions  expressive  of  abject  ser 
vility  ;  -^  to  lick  (a  patron's")  trencher,  said  of  a 
parasite  ;  to  lick  the  dust,  -\the  earth  [a  Hebraism : 
Vulg.  terrain  lingere],  to  fall  prostrate,  to  suffer 
defeat. 

a  looo  AZS.  !3s.  (Th. )  Ixxifi],  9  His  feondas  foldan  lie- 
cixeaft.  1382  WVCI.IF  Ps.  Ixxifij.  9  H^enemys  the  ertbeshul 
licken.  —  M:\ah.  vii.  17  The!  shuln  lick  dust  as  the  ser 
pent,  c  1400  Rom.  Ross  6502  What  shulde  he  yeve  that 
likketh  his  knyf.  1500  KKNNKDIE  Flyting  zc.  Dunhar  396 
Thou  sal!  Ilk  thy  lippis,  and  sucre  thou  leis.  1530  PALSCR. 
609/2,  I  lycke  my  lippes  or  fyngers  after  swete  meate.  1548 
HALL  i'hron.,  Hen.  VJ  169!),  Marchantes  within  the  citee. 
sore  abhorryng  the  Italian  nation,  for  lickyng  the  fat  from 
their  beardes,  and  taking  from  them  their  li»yng.  1555 
KUKN  Decades  104  [They]  with  no  lesse  confydence  licke 
their  lippes  secreately  in  hope  of  their  praye.  1602  Withals" 
Diet.  263  A  felluw  that  can  licke  his  Lordes  or  his  ladies 
trencher  in  one  smooth  tale  or  merrie  lie,  and  picke  their 
purses  in  another.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  in.  ii.  27  How  does 
thy  honour?  Let  me  licke  thy  shooe.  1646  J.  WIHTAKF.R 
Uzztak  24  Have  you  not  known  some  in  a  low  condition, 
to  bow  and  scrape,  lick  the  spittle  on  the  ground.  1656 
LD.  HATTON  in  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  III.  284  He 
purpo-;eth  not  to  dcale  at  all  with  my  cosen  Kertons  frends, 
vn less  it  be  for  rnault,  and  that  loo  in  an  honorable  and 
considerable  way  without  licking  my  fingars.  1667  MILTON 
/'.  L.  ix.  526  Oft  he  [the  serpent]  bowd  His  turret  Crest  .. 
and  Hck'd  the  ground  whereon  :-he  trod.  1711  ADDISON 
Sj>ect.  No.  5  p  2  Sparrows  for  the  Opera,  says  his  Friend, 
licking  his  Lips,  what,  are  they  to  be  roasted?  1808  COBBKTT 
Pot.  Keg.  XIII.  1009  He  should  have  learnt  to  lick  spittle, 
and  have  drilled  himself  to  crawl  upon  his  belly.  1860 
RKADE  Cloister  fy  //.  Iv.  (18961  162  He  found  the  surly  inn 
keepers  licked  the  very  ground  before  him  now. 
C.  in  proverbial  sayings. 

*S*3  SKKLTON  Carl.  Laurel  1438  Wele  wotith  the  cat 
whos  berdeshe  likkith.  1539'1'AVKRNKK  Erasut.  /'rov,  (1545) 
19  He  is  an  euyll  cooke  that  can  not  lycke  his  owne  fyngers. 
1619  HOLLYBANDE  /'V.  Schoolem.  ioo  b.  iSss  SCOTT  Nigel  vit 
They  say,  a  good  cook  knows  how  to  lick  his  own  fingers. 

d.  \\iih  adverbs,  e.g.  over  \  to  take  in  or  «/  by 
licking.  With  away,  f  forth,  off,  out,  and  with 
prep,  off:  To  remove  by  licking. 

>t  1240  Lrre.:sttn  in  Cott.  Hom.  185  Hnni  J>er  in  beob  liked 
of  bornes.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  2858  |?an  es  sco  [Lot's  wife,  or 
the  pillar  of  salt]  liked  al  a-way.  1387  THKVJSA  Higtien 
(Rolls)  IV.  03  Hanibal  likked  venym  of  his  owne  rynge. 
c  1440  Jacob  s  Well  247  t>e  bysschop  wyth  his  tunge  lykkyd 
it  out  lowly.  1567  C,u<1e  \  GoiUit  Bali.  (S.  T.  S.)  40  And 
oft  thay  [the  doggis]  did  this  catiue  man  refre^che  Lickand 
the  fylth  furth  of  his  laithlie  fiesche.  1667  MILTOM  /'.  L. 
x.  632  My  Hell-hounds,  to  lick  up  the  draff  and  tilth.  1721 
RAMSAY  Prospect  Plenty  ix,  O'er  lang,  in  troth,  have  we 
by-standers  been,  And  loot  fowk  lick  the  white  out  of  oureen. 
1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (17761111.77  Their  [cows]  practice 
of  licking  off  their  hair.  ibid.  VII.  175  The  serpent  ..  was 
seen  to  lick  the  whole  body  over.  1822  LAMB  Klin  Ser.  i. 
Praise  Chinnieysit>.t  It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  the  sable 
younkers  lick  in  the  unctuous  meat. 

6.  With  complementary  adj.  expressing  the  re 
sult,  e.g.  to  lick  clean,  f  To  Hck  whole  :  to  heal 
of  wounds  or  sores  by  licking;  in  quots.y?i,r. 

c  1550 /?jjf.  Common  H'eal Etig.  '1893)  32  If  ame  men  haue 
licked  theim  seines  whole  youe  be  the  same.  1596  BP.  W. 
BARLOW  Three  Serm.  \.  129  Who  vnder  a  shew  of  licking 
them  whole,  suck  out  euen  their  hart  blood.  1607  HIERON 


LICK. 

Wks.  I.  366  It  is  not  a  limme  of  Satan  which  is  wounded  ; 
he  might  then  licke  himselfe  whole.  1670  RAY  Prm\  211 
And  yet  betwixt  them  both,  they  Hck't  the  platters  clean. 
1681  DKYDFN  Sp.  Fryar  n.  iii,  If  there  were  no  more  in 
Kxcommunication  than  the  Church's  Censure,  a  wise  Man 
wou'd  lick  Ins  Conscience  whole  with  a  wet  Finger.  1711 
ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  iv.  vi,  He  would  quickly  lick  him 
self  whole  again,  by  his  vails. 

f2.  To  lap  with  the  tongue;  to  drink,  sip.  Also 
intr.  constr.  of,  on.  Obs. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1521  So  long  likked  bise  lordes 
bise  lykores  swete.  1382  WYCLIF  i  Kings  xxi.  19  In  this 
place,  in  the  which  boundis  lickiden  the  blood  of  Naboth, 
shulen  lick  and  thi  blood,  a  1400-50  Alexander  3826  Sum 
-f  his  awen  vryn  &  sum  on  Iren  lickid.  1513  DOUGLAS 

Kneis  vin.  Prol.  139  Sum  langis  for  the  Hffyr  ill  to  lik  of 


will  not  wette  her  feete.  1791  COWPER  Iliad  xxi.  148  Lie 
there,  and  feed  the  fishes,  which  shall  lick  Thy  blood  secure. 

3.  transf.  audyT^.  (from  i  and  3).  a.  Of  persons 
and  animals,  formerly  in  many  specialized  uses. 
t  To  lick  up  (an  enemy's  forces^ :  to  destroy,  *  an 
nihilate  '  (after  Num.  xxii.  4\  f  To  lick  (a  person) 
of  something :  to  cheat,  '  fleece '.  f  To  lick  the 
letter-,  to  use  alliteration,  f  To  lick  of  the  whip  : 
to  have  a  taste  of  punishment. 

c  1460  Townclfy  Myst.  iii.  378  In  fayth  and  for  youre  long 
taryyng  Ye  shal  lik  on  the  whyp.  [1535  COVERDAM-:  A'ww/. 
xxii.  4  Now  shal  this  heape  licke  up  all  that  is  aboute  vs, 
even  as  an  oxe  licketh  vp  the  grasse  in  the  field.]  1548 
HALL  Ckrott.t  Hen.  /'/i26  Yet  some ty me  thei  wer  slain, 
taken,  and  licked  vp,  or  thei  were  ware.  1557  in  Tytler 
Hist.  Scot.  11864)  HI.  388  Three  hundred  of  them  [Gascons] 
be  licked  up  by  the  way.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleittane's 
Comm,  259  b,  They  confesse  the  craft  themselues,  wherby 
they  licked  vs  of  our  money.  1599  MARSTOS  Sco.  Villanie 
i.  iv.  1 88  A  crewe . .  That  lick  the  tail  of  greatnesse  with  their 
lip-;.  1605  CAMUEN  Rent.  (16371  34  The  English  and  Welsh 
delighted  much  in  licking  the  letter.  1642  FULLER  Holy  ty 
frof.  St.  v.  ix.  301  Hypocrites  rather  then  they  will  lose  a 
drop  of  praise  will  lick  it  up  with  their  own  tongue.  1647 


TRAPP  Comm,  Kp.  ff  Kfv.  App.  690  Till  he  had  licked  of 
the  whip,  and  learned  better  language.  1726  Life  Penn  in 
Wks.  1782  I.  136  Those  very  lies  ..  which  himself  had  now 
licked  up  afresh. 

b.  Of  inanimate  agents   (chiefly  waves,  flame, 
etc.) :   To  lap,  play  lightly  over.  etc. ;  to  lake  up 
(moisture,  etc.}  in  passing  over.     Sometimes  with 
personi6cation. 

ciooo  Sax.  Leechd.  III.  276  Seo  lyft  Hcca5  and  atyhS 
oone  waetan  of  ealre  eorjmn.  1635  SWAN  Spec.  M.  v.  §  2 
(1643)  149  Until!  the  sunne  or  the  wind  have  licked  the 
tops  of  the  gra>se  and  flowers.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg. 
in.  698  Feavers  ..  rack  their  Limbs,  and  lick  the  vital  Heat. 
1827  POI.LOK  Course  T.  in,  Consumption  licked  her  blood. 
1856  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Caliista  154  The  tide  of  human  beings 
..  licking  the  base  of  the  hill,  rushed  vehemently  on  one 
side.  1885-94  R.  BRIDGES  Eros  *  Psyche  Dec.  xxvi,  An 
upleaping  jet  Of  cold  Cocytus,  which  for  ever  licks  Earth's 
base.  1891  T.  HAKDY  Tess  II.  xxiv, The  wheels-  -licked  up 
the  pulverized  surface  of  the  highway.  1893  EARL  DUNMORE 
/'atnirs  I.  45  The  flames  . .  ruthlessly  licked  up  everything 
in  their  path  of  destruction,  1900  Blackiv.  Mag.  July  59/2 
Fires  had  consumed  the  underbrush  and  licked  the  branches 
oflf  the  giant  trees. 

c.  Sc.    70  lick  ones  winnings  :  To  make  the 
best  of  one's  bargain. 

1776  C.  KEITH  Farmer's  //a'  (1796)  144  But  now  let  us 
our  winning  lick  (He  cry'd  in  pet>.  1794  BURNS  1O  merry- 
hae  I  been '  q  Bitter  in  dool  I  lickit  my  wiimins,  O'  marrying 
Be^s,  to  gie  her  a  slave. 

4.  To  lick  (a  person  or  thing}  into  (shape,  etc.), 
also  f  to  lick  over  i  To  give  form  and  legularity 
to;    to  mould,   make   presentable.      Alluding   to 
the  alleged  practice  of  bears  with  their  young  (see 
qnots.). 

(1413  rilgr.  Sowlc  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  xxiv.  70  Beres  ben 
brought  forthe  al  fowle  and  transformyd  and  after  that  by 
lyckynge  of  the  fader  and  the  moder  they  ben  brought  in 
to  theyr  kyndely  snap.]  1612  CHAPMAN  It't't/ewes  T.  Wks. 
1873  III.  31  He  has  not  licked  his  whelp  into  full  shape  yet. 
1621  BURTON  Aunt.  Mel.  Democr.  to  Rdr.  (1676)  7/2  En 
forced,  as  a  Bear  doth  her  Whelps,  to  bring  forth  this  con 
fused  lump,  I  had  not  time  to  lick  it  into  form,  a  1639 
WOTTON  in  Relit}.  11685)  444  The  Author  hath  licked  them 
[verses]  over.  1699  HURSET  39  Art.  xxviii.  (1700)  339  Men 
did  not  know  how  to  mould  and  frame  it;  but  at  last  it 
was  licked  into  shape.  1702  Eng.  Theophrast.  4  The  play 
is  writ,  the  Players  upon  the  recommendation  of  those  that 
lick'd  it  over,  like  their  parts  to  a  Fondness.  1780  WESLEY 
\\'ks.  (1872)  IX.  509  Mr.  Law, by  taking  immense  pains,  has 
licked  it  into  some  shape.  1862  MKS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  III. 
132, 1  shall  have  trouble  enough  in  licking  her  [a  young  ser 
vant)  into  shape.  1891  Spectator  12  Dec.  837  Their  pro 
posals,  .would  be  licked,  by  debate.,  into  practicable  shape. 

5.  Contemptuously   used    for :    To   smear   with 
cosmetics ;  to  varnish,  to  smarten  with  paint ;  to 
'  sleek ',  give  smooth  finish  to  (a  picture). 

1596  NASHE  Saffron  ll'alden  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  99  Spend 
ing  a  whole  forenoone  euerie  day  in  spunging  and  licking 
himselfe  by  the  glasse.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crnv, 
I.iikt,  Pictures  new  Varnished,  Houses  new  Whitened,  or 
Women's  Faces  with  a  Wash.  1853  T.  TAYLOR  Life  B.  Rt 
}  Jay  don  III.  212  Modern  cartoons  with  few  exceptions  are 
licked  (smoothed)  and  polished  intentionally. 

6.  slang.  To  beat,  thrash.    Al^o,  to  drive  (some 
thing)  out  of  (a  person)  by  thrashing.     *f  ^  '«•£ 
off',  to  cut  off  clean,  to  slice  off. 

1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (1858)  I.  144  Leggis  war  likkit 
of  hard  of  at  the  kne.  1567  HARMAN  Caveat  s.v.  f  Farmer), 
Lycke,  to  beate.  1719  RAMSAY  To  Hamilton  vi,  May  I  be 


LICK-DISH. 

licket  wi*  a  bittle.  Gin  of  your  numbers  I  think  little.  173* 
FIELDING  Mock  Doctor  i,  ii,  Suppose  I've  a  mind  he  should 
drub,  Whose  bones  are  they,  Sir,  he's  to  lick?  1773  MAD. 
D'ARBLAY  Diary,  Let.  to  Mr.  Crisp  19  Nov.,  As  for.. your 
father,  I  could  lick  him  for  his  affected  coolness  and  modera 
tion.  x8a8  DARWIN  in  Life  <y  Lett.  (1888)  I.  167  How  these 


^ng  y 

free  as  America  in  the  olden  time,  when  every  man  was 
free  to  lick  his  own  nigger.  1881  Atlantic  Monthly  XLIX. 
41  Well,  I've  tried  to  lick  the  badness  out  of  him.  ..  You 
can,  out  of  some  boys,  you  know. 

b.  slang.  To  overcome,  get  the  Letter  of;  to  excel, 
surpass.  It  ticks  we:  1  cannot  explain  it.  Also 
to  lick  into  fits:  to  defeat  thoroughly. 

1800  in  Spirit  Pub.  Jrnls.  IV.  232  By  Dane,  Saxon,  or 
Pict  We  had  never  been  lick'd  Had  we  stuck  to  the  king  of 
the  island.  1836  F.  B.  HEAD  Let.  in  Smiles  Mem.  J. 
Murray  (1891)  II.  xxxi.  366,  I  believe  we  shall  lick  the 
radicals.  1847  PE  QI'INCEY  Milton  v.  Southey  <y  Lnndvr 
Wks.  (1859)  XII.  179  Greece  was.  .proud .  .of  having  licked 
him  [an  enemy].  1879  E.  WALFORD  Londiniana  \.  37  If  we 
have  a  war  and  beat  Russia  or  lick  Abyssinia  into  fits.  1889 
'  ROLF  BOLDRKWOOD'  Robbery  under  Arms  xxiv,  It  licked 
me  to  think  it  had  been  bid  away  all  the  time.  1890  -  - 
Col.  Reformer  (1891*  195  As  a  seller  of  unparalleled  gener 
osity,  we  can't  be  licked.  1900  Speaker  8  Sept.  618  We  must 
either  lick  and  rule  these  savages  or  run  away. 

ahsol.  1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at  O.if.xn.  fi88q)  114, 
I  believe  that  a  gentleman  will  always  lick  in  a  fair  fight. 

7.  s/tttig;  intr.  To  ride  at  full  speed. 

1889  *  ROLF  BOLOREWOOD'  Robbery  -under  Arms  xxi, 
A  horseman  ..  rattled  down  the  stony  track  as  hard  as  he 
could  lick. 

8.  Combs. :  lick-box  nonce-wd.  ?  =  LICK-DISH  ; 
lick-fingers,  one  who  licks  his  fingers  (used  as  a 
term  of  abuse)  ;  lick-foot  noncc-tvd,,  the  action  of 
licking  the  feet ,  servility ;  f  lick -halter  (see  quot.) ; 
lick-ladle,  a  parasite ;    lick-log,  a  block  of  salt 
for  cattle  to  lick ;  lick-ma-dowp  Sc.  nonce-wd. ,  a 
sycophant ;    lick-platter,  a  parasite ;    lick-sauce 
=  LICK-DISH  ;    lick-spit  =  LICK-SPITTLE  ;    lick- 
trencher  =  lick-plat ter\  lick-up,  (a)  something  that 
licks  up  (see  quot.  1844) ;  (/>)  something  ( licked  ' 
into  shape  (see  quot.  1851-61).     Also  LICK-DISH,    i 
LICK-PENNY, LICK-POT, LICK-SPIGOT,  LICK-SPITTLE.    '' 

1611  COTGR.,  Liche-casstt  a  *lick-box,  a  sweet-lips.     1653 
URQUHART  Rabelais  n.  xxx,  Achilles  was  a  scauld  pated     ' 
maker  of  hay  bundles,  Agamemnon  a  lick-box.    1595  Locrine 
in.  iv.  F  2  b,  You  stopsauce,  *lickfingers,  will  you  not  heart  ? 
Li6as  U.  JONSON  Staple  Nws,  The  Persons  of  the  Play,  Lick- 
finger,  a  Master  Cooke,  and  parcell  Poet.]    1630  — AVw  Inn    ( 
n.  ii,  No  flattery  for't,  No  *lick-foot,  pain  of  losing  your  pro-    ' 
boscis.     1611  FI.OKIO,  Leccafnne,  a  *licke-halter,  a  knaui-h 
wag,  a  gallowes-clapper.     1849  JAMES  Woodman  ii,  'Who    j 
and  what  is  he?'     'A  "lickladle  of  the  court,  lady'.     1840 
HALIBURTOM  Clockm.  Ser.  in.  xii,  I  like  a  man  to  be  up  to    j 
the  notch,  and  stand  to  his  *lick-log.     1724  RAMSAY  Vision 
xxiii,  Quhen  thus  redust  to  howps,  They  dander,  and  wander    1 
About  pure  *Uckmadowps.     1853  LYTTON  My  A'welvi.  xxiii. 
II.  186  No  *Iick-platter,  no  parasite,  no  toadeater.     1822  T. 
MITCHELL. 4  ristoph.  II.  302  Him.  .who  has  A  smutty  tale  for    ! 
ev'ry  rich  man's  table?     *Lickspitand  flatterer  both  \     1833 
SARAH  AUSTIN  Charac.  Goethe  II.  35  To  play  . .  the  lickspit 
about  the  court  of  Weimar.    1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  To    ( 
Rdr.  9  Not  onely  *licktrenchers  but  also  claw  backs,  which     L 
curry  fauour  with  great  men  by  their  false  appeachings. 
1787  WOLCOT  (P.  Pindar)  Ode  upon  Ode  Wks.  1816  I.  298 
Butlers  and  lick-trenchers.      1844  Mech.  Mag.  XL.  47  [Of 
Silver  plating.]     When  cool  the  hammer  is  allowed  to  fall 
upon  the  lead,  to  which  it  firmly  adheres  by  means  of  a 
plate  roughed  as  a  rasp,  which  is  called  the  *  lick-up.     1851- 
61   MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour  II.  34  A  '  lick-up'  is  a  boot  or 
shoe  re-lasted  to  take  the  wrinkles  out  . .  and  then  blacked 
up  to  hide  blemishes. 

t  Li 'ck- dish.  Obs.     [f.  LICK  v.  +  DISH  j^.] 

1.  A  parasite. 

CI440  Promp.  Parv.  304/2  Lykdysshe,  scurra.  1519 
HORMAN  I 'wlg.n  Smellefyestes,  lyckedysshes,  and  franchars 
come  vncalled.  1681  W.  ROBERTSON  Phraseol.  Gen.  (1693) 
824  A  lick-dish,  catillo. 

2.  Used  allusively  (see  quot.  1562). 

[1562  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  $  Epigr.  (1867)  64  She  will  lie  as 
fast  as  a  dogge  will  Mcke  a  dishe.]  1575  Gamut.  Gurton  v. 
ii.  252  Thou  Her  lickdish,  didst  not  say  the  neele  wold  be 
gitten  ?  1631  {see  LIAR  (Prwerbs)]. 

Licked  (likt),///.  a.     [f.  LICK  r.  +  -ED!.]    In 

senses  of  the  vb. 

1763  Brit.  Mag.  July  337/2  Went  cutting  away  with  that 
fork  and  his  licked  knife.  1896  Du  MAURIER  Martian 
(1897)  43  The  licked  one  ..  dabbed  his  swollen  eye  with 
a  wet  pocket-handkerchief. 

Lickell,  Obs.  jocular  or  colloq.  form  of  LITTLK. 

Licken,  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial,  [altered  form  of 
LIPPEN  v.]  intr.  To  trust  to. 

1535  COVERDALE  I/os.  xi.  5  The  stoare  that  they  haue 
lickened  vnto,  shall  be  destroyed  and  eaten  vp.  1888  in 
Sheffield  Gloss,  s.v.  /,/>/*•«,  '  I  know  what  to  likken  to'. 
'  He's  nowt  to  likken  to'. 

Lickenesse,  obs.  form  of  LIKENESS. 

Licker  vli'kai).  [f.  LICK  v.  +  -KR1.]  One  who 
or  something  which  licks.  Also  licker-np  \  in 
silver-plating ^lick-itp  (see  LICK  v.  8). 

1440  Promp.  Parv.  305/1  Lykkare,  or  he  bat  lykkytbe, 
lecator.  1552  HULOBT,  Licker,  lictor.  1839  UKE  Diet.  Arts 
099  Plated  manufacture  . .  The  under  face  of  the  stamp- 
hammer  has  a  plate  of  iron  called  the  licker-np  fitted  into  It 
1860  ( i  KM.  P.THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  III.  cxxxviii.  in  Being 
acquiescent  lickers-up  of  ministerial  dishonour.  1898  Daily 
AVttv  4  Apr.  8/3  The  licker  of  red-hot  irons  was  briskly 
following  his  profession. 
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t  Lickering,  a.  Obs.  rare"1.  ?=  LICKERISH. 

1578  T.  K  Gorg.  Gal.  Gall.  Inventions  K,  My  lust  alluers 
my  lickering  lyppes  to  taste. 

Lickerish,  liquorish  (li-karif),  a.  Forms: 
5  liccoris,  6  licoryce,  likerishe,  -yshe,  6-7 
licourish,  7  liccorish,  li(c)korish,  liquerish, 
liquourish,  licquo(u)rish,  8  likerish,  6-9  lick 
erish,  licorish,  liquorish.  [Altered  form  of 
LICKEROUS,  with  substitution  of  suffix  -ISH  for  -oitsJ]  j 

1 1.  Pleasant  to  the  palate  ;  gen.  sweet,  templing,    ' 
attractive;   =  LICKEBOI:S  i.      Of  a  cook;    Skilful 
in  preparing  dainties.  Ohs. 

1579-80  NORTH  /'/«/<?>-<•/*  (159 5)  50  The  deuises  of  lickerish     . 
cookes.     1607  SIIAKS.    Timon  iv.  iii.   194    With    Licourish     ' 
draughts  And   Morsels  Vnttious.     1615  tr.  l)e  Monfarfs 
Sltrv,  F..  Indies  20  'Ibere  is  another  very  lioquorish  fruit. 
1634  MILTON  Com  us  7^0  And  wouldst  thou  seek  again  to    I 
trap  me  here  With  lickerish  baits  fit  to  ensnare  a  brute? 
1653  A.  WILSON   Jas.  /,  37    He  fl'aconj  was  one  of  those     '•. 
that  smoothed  his  way  to  a  full  ripeness  by  liquorish  and 
pleasing  passages.   1728  TICK  KM. //<?r«  Bk.  i8Or  if  to  Ginger 
Hread  thou  shalt  descend,  And  Liquorish   Leaming  to  thy 
Babes  extend. 

2.  Of  persons,  etc.  :   Fond  of  delicious  fare  ;    = 
LiCKEBors  2.     t  Const,  after,  of. 

?<(i5oo  Chester  PI.  \\.  199  And  of  that  tree  of  Paradise 
she  shall  eate  through  my  coyntice  ;  I''or  women  are  full  ' 
Hccoiis  [i'.r.  licorous].  1553  '•  VVn.soN  Rhet.  66  Likeryshe  | 
of  tongue,  lighte  of  taile.  1561  AWIJKLAY  Frat.  i'<icitl>,  i-j 
This  is  a  licoryce  knaue  that  will  swill  his  Maisters  drink. 
a  1632  T.  TAYLOR  Gmi's  Judgem.  \\\.  \\,  (1642)  102  Yet  was 
be  lickerish  also  after  any  ..  rarity  that  was  sent  into  his 
Table.  1664  KVKLYN  Syha  42  Cattel  being  excessively 
licorish  of  their  leaves  and  tender  buds.  1690  LOCKE  Gcvt. 
'.  v'-  §  57  (1694)  55  They  were  so  liquorish  after  Mans  Flesh, 
that  [etc.].  1719  LONDON  &  WISK  Compl.  Gard.  283  (ireen 
Peas  are  ready  to  satisfie  the  longing  Appetite  of  the  liker- 
ish  Palate.  1802  G.  COLMAN  lir.  Grins,  Knight  \  Friar 
i.  Ix,  A  liquorish  black  rat  Lured  by  the  couk  to  sniff  and  [ 
smell  her  bacon.  1828  SOTTHKY  in  (J.  I\e~>.  XXXVIII.  201 
The  holy  man.  .had  a  licorish  tooth.  1879  W.  K.  HKITLANU 
Q,  Cut-tins  Introd.  29  He  [Alexander]  drank  ..rather  by 
way  of  good-fellowship  than  from  a  liquorish  appetite. 

b.  gen.  and  fig.  Kagcrly  desirous,  longing, 
greedy;  =LiCKKKors  2  b. 

i579ToM.soN  Calvin s^crm.  7 Yw.  384/1  The  people,  .must 
not  bee   so  lickerish  to  desire  vnprofitable  t  hinges.     1627 
J.    CARTER    Expos.    3   This   propertie   every   orit   is   most    ' 
liquorish   of,    taking   after    their  great    grand-mother    Eve. 
a  1639  Win  ION  Life  Dk,  Backktn.  in  Relit).  (1651)  99  Cer 
tain  rare  Manuscripts  ..  were  upon  sale  to  tlie  Jesuits  at    ' 
Antwerp,  licourish  Chapmen  of  such  Ware.     1658  OSBORN    | 
Adv.  Son  (1673)  77  lie  not  therefore  licorish  after  Fame.     , 
2704  SWII-T    I'.    Tub  Wks,  1760  I.  60  Their  own  liquorish 
affection  to  gold.     1834  HEN  i  HAM  Deontol.\\\  H'estm.Rev.     '• 
XXL    9    He   might   ha\e  a   lickerish  leaning   towards  the 
trade  of  Cacus.    1873  H.  KOCKKS  ( ^rig.  Bible  (1875)  1 1  Jewish     \ 
human   nature  . .  showed  so  intense  a  sympathy  with  the    I 
general  tendency  to  idolatry,  as  to  cast  a  liquorish  eye  on     j 
every  wandering  form  of  it  that  came  near  them. 

3.  Lecherous,  lustful  ;    -Lu-KEBous  3. 

1600 HEVWOODW//V.  A/w.//',  Wks.  18741.51(1010,  Nell 
..ye  may  be  caught,  I  tell  ye:  these  be  liquorish  lads  1700 
DKYDKN  Wife  of  Bath  319  The  liquorish  hag  rejects  the 
pelf  with  scorn.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  v.  xii,  Thou  art 
a  liquorish  dog.  1828  LAMB  Wife's  Trial,  The  lickerish 
culprit,  almost  dead  with  fear.  1881  SWINIH  RNK  in  Fortn. 
Kt'i'.  Feb.  133  The  smirk  of  a  liquorish  fribble. 

4.  Comb.,  as  lickerish- lipped  adj. 

1577  tr.  Bnl lingers  Decades  (1592)  154  Let  euery  young 
man  be  . .  not  licorish  lipped,  nor  dainty  toothed. 

Hence  Lie  kerishly  adv. 

a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  \.  (1662)  116  His  expression  licking 
the  Chancery  hath  left  Posterity  to  interpret  it.  .Hquorishly 
longing  for  that  Place. 

Li  ckerishiiess.  [f.  LICKERISH  a.  +  -NESS.] 
Love  of  good  fare;  gen.  keen  appetite  or  desire. 

1580  Hoi-LYiiAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong^  Friandise,  licorous 
thinges,  licourishnesse.  1594  T.  B.  La  Primaiid.  Fr.  Acad. 
n.  293  Meere  lickerishnes  causeth  vs  to  eate  such  meats  as 
we  know  are  contrary  to  our  health.  1656  J.  HAHHINGTON 
Oceana  (1700)  152  Where  there  is  a  liquorishness  in  a  popular 
Assembly  to  debate.  ifisSOsHOKN  Jus.  I,  134  Their  Govern- 
ours  licorishnesse  after  the  choyce  morsells  of  the  Church. 
1733  CHEYNK  Eng.  Malady  n.  v.  §  10  (1734)  *6S  The  Snare 
and  Temptation  that  Liquorishness  and  high  Relish  throws 
many  into.  18*7  HONE  Ewry-day  Bk.  II.  35  The  boy  ..  j 
muved  by  Hckerishness,  began  to  eat. 

t  Iii'ckeroUS,  a.  Obs.  Forms:  3-6H-,  lyker-  ' 
ous,  (4  lykerus,  5  lykerowse,  lykorous,  lyk- 
kerwys,  lekerous,  Jikerose,  licrus,  likrus),  5-7 
licorous,  licourous,  lycorous(e,  (5  lycourous, 
lycours,  lycoruse,  6  lycoures,  licoras,  likor- 
ou8,  7  likresse) ,  6- 7  liquorous ,  lickerous, 
-orous.  [a.  AK.  *&&&BUt,  *lekerotts,  repr.  a 
northern  var.  of  OF.  lecheros  LECHEROUS  ;  cf.  ONF. 
liquerie  =  Central  OF.  lecherie  lechery. 

In  Eng.  use  this  form  of  the  word  has  chiefly  retained  its 
etymological  sense  (cf.,  however,  sense  3*.  \i\t\\*.  lecherous 
has  been  almost  confined  to  a  transferred  application.] 

L  Pleasing  or  tempting  to  the  palate.  Also,£i?«. 
and _/?£-. :  Sweet,  pleasant,  delightful. 

ciz75  XI  Pains  Hell  172  in  O.  E.  Misc.  228  Po  weore 
)>eose  bat  ..  hedden  of  mony  metes  de-deyn,  But  nit  weore 
likerous  be  certeyn.  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xxv.  68 
Noht  may  be  fcled  lykerusere,  Then  thou  so  suete  alumere. 
1340  Ayenb.  47  pe  /ofte  bed  clones  likerouses.  ^1380 
\V\CLIF  Wks.  (1880)  216  Lekerous  metis  &  drynkis.  a  1450 
Knt.  dela  Tour  (1868)  22  No  woman  shulde  etc  no  lycorous 
morcelles  in  the  absens  . .  of  her  husbond.  1549  LATIMRR 
StA  Sertn.  bef.  Rdiv.  F/(Arb.)  139  marg.,  Lucre  is  so  lickor- 
ous  that  he  that  once  lyckes  of  it,  leketh  it.  1577-87  HOLIN- 


LICKING. 

SHED  Chron.  1. 10/2,  I  would  not  be  \\\<  ghest,  vnlesse  I  tooke 
his  table  to  be  furnish  t  with  more  wholesome  and  licorous 
viands.  1597  ^EAND  Theatre  God's  Judgem.  Ii.  (1631)  536 
Beeing  fed  with  the  licorous  and  deceitfull  sweetnesse  of 
their  owne  lusts.  1603  H.  CROSSK  Virtues  Commiu.  (1878) 
47  O  tis  an  amiable  cliuel,  a  sweete  sinne,  a  lycorous  poyson. 

2.  Of  persons,  the  appetite,  etc. :   Fond  of  choice 
or  delicious  food  ;  dainty  in  eating  ;  greedy  of  good 
fare.     Const,  of,  after. 

c  13x5  SHOREHAM  160  And  et  throf  dame  lykerouse.  1362 
LANGL.  P.  PL  A.  vn.  253  Let  not  sir  Surfet  sitten  at  thi 
bord  ;  .,  for  he  is  a  lechour  and  likerous  of  tonge.  ("1380 
WYCLIK  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  2  For  bis  rlcbe  man  was  boa-tful 
in  speche  and  likerous  in  foode,  a  1450  Knt.  de  la.  Tour 
(1868)  53  There  be  .  .  other  that  be  lykerous  of  nioche  mete 
and  drinke.  1530  P.M. SCR.  317/1  Lycorouse  or  daynty 
mouthed, /;-/«>//.  1599  NAPHK  Lenten  Stujffe  54  The  Popes 
caterer  casting  a  Hcuious  glaunce  that  way.  a  1631  G.  HI-R- 
BEHT  Priest  to  Tempi?  x,\vi.  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  183  He 
that.,  for  quality  is  licorous  after  dainties,  is  a  glutton. 
1632  LJTHGOW  Trap.  v.  182  These  larres  are  . .  interlarded 
with  pitch  to  preserue  the.. Wine;  yet  making  the  taste 
thereof  vnpleasant  to  liquorous  lips.  1653  URQUHART  Ral>c~ 
tin's  n.  xiv.  98  These  devils  are  very  lickorous  of  lardons. 

b.  gen.  andyS^".  Having  a  kern  relish  or  desire 
for  something  pleasant.  Const.  of\  also,  eager  to 
do  something. 

(1386  CHAUCER  Frankl.  T.  391  Yonce  cleikes  that  been 
lykerous  To  reden  Artes  than  been  curious,  c  1400  Dtsir. 
Troy  444  Syn  wemen  are  .  .  so  likrus  of  Joue  in  Hkytig  of 
vow  the,  1555  W.  WATREMAN  Bardic  J'\nmions  n.  viii.  178 
Whiche  . .  Hue  a  pure  and  simple  life,  led  with  no  likerous 
lustes  of  other  memies  vanitie.  a  1586  SIDSKV  Arcadia  i. 
(16221  82  Fit  commendation  (whereof  womankind  is  so 
likerous).  1598  K.  GUILI-IN  Skiat.  (1878)  32  For  though  it 
be  no  cates  .sharps  .sauce  it  is,  To  lickerous  vanitie.  a  1631 
(i.  HERBERT  Tempi?)  Discharge  i,  Busy  inquiring  heart, 
what  wouldst  thou  know  Why  dost  thou  pry,  And  turn  and 
leer,  and  with  a  licorous  eye  Look  high  and  low. 

3.  Lecherous,  lustful,  wanton. 

1377  LANGL.  /'.  /'/.  H.  x.  161  The  likerouse  launde  th;it 
Ltccherye  hatte.  c  1386  CMAI/CKR  Miller's  T.  58  And  sikerly 
she  hadde  a  likerous  eye.  a  1410  HOCCLKVE  D^  A'<<r. 
Princ.  1762  Tin's  likerous  dampnable  errour  [adultery]. 
1470-85  MALORY  Arthnr\\\\\.  xxv,  Men  and  wymmencoude 
lone  to  gyders  seuen  yeres  and  no  lycours  lustes  were  bi- 
twene  them.  1587  TriiUKRV.  Tra*.  T.  15  Whilst  thus 
Nastagio  sought  his  owne  decay,  1'y  liquorous  lust.  1604 
UKAVIDN  Owl  369  There  in  .suft  Doxvne  the  Hquopm-, 
Sparrow  sat.  1611  COTGH.  s.v.  Fcmmc,  From  women  light) 
and  lickorous,  good  fortune  .still  deliuer  vs. 

4.  Comb.t  as  licke rousmoitlhed,  -toothed  adjs. 
1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1595)  285   Like  vnto  lickerous 

mouthed  men,  who  . .  desire  me;ites  with  a  greedy  appetite. 
1598  K.  Gi'iLPiN  Skial.  (1878)  9  Once  Kinus  saw  a  pretty 
lasse,  And  liquorous  tooth'd  desir'd  to  last. 

Hence  t  Li-ckerously  adv. 

(-1315  SHOREHAM  114  To  meche  fode  devoury ;  and  to 
lykerouslyche.  c  1386  CHAI'CKK  Monk's  T.  567  Dlofenic, 
whicli  fortune  ay  klste  So  likerously.  1426  Lvixi.  /V  (/»//. 
Pilgr,  12915  Fatte  mussellys  large  and  Rounde,  I  threste 
heiii  in  fful  lykerously.  1580  HOI.I.YBAND  Trtas,  Fr.  Tong. 
Friandcr^  to  feed  licoroiisly. 

t  Iii'ckerOUShead.  Obs.  rare-*.  In  5  lik- 
eroushed.  [f.  LICKEKOL'S  a.  +  -HKAU.]  Lickcrous- 
ness, 

,1440  Jacob's  M'cll  144  Vsyng  of  mete  . .  nojt  only  in 
likeroushed  {printed  liber oushed],  but  for  pompe,  to  make 
nianye  messys. 

•'•  Lickerousness.  Obs.  [f.  IJCKEEOUS  + 
-NE.SS.]  Fondness  for  good  fare;  gen.  keen  ap 
petite  or  desire.  Const,  oj,  after,  inf.  with  to. 
Also,  lecherousness. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  61  Likerousnesse  &  lustis  of 
here  bely.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Wife's  Prol.  61 1  Venus  me  yaf 
my  lust,  my  likerousnesse.  c  1386  —  Pars.  T.  f  667  Auarice 
..  is  Hkerousnesse  in  herte  to  haue  erthely  thynges.  c  1440 
Promp.  Parv.  304/2  Lykerowsnesse,  delicacia.  a  1586 
SIDNEY  Arcadia  v.  .1622)  450  Whether  . .  tlie  likerousnesse 
of  dominion  [can]  make  you  beyond  iustice.  111638  MEDE 
ll'A'S.  i.  (1672)  128  As  perhaps  licorousness  of  Wine  before 
had  caused  many  of  them  to  do.  1657  RKF.VE  God^s  Plea 
129  A  people  ..  so  given  over  to  licorousnesse,  that  it  is  an 
hard  tiling  to  get  a  Cook  to  please  them.  1665  J.  SPENCKR 
Vulg.  Proph.  119  That  natural  liquorousness  in  the  minds 
of  men  after  the  know  ledg  of  things  to  come. 

Lickham(e,  variant  of  LICHAM  Obs. 

Licking  '.H-kiij),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  LICK  v.  +  -ING!.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  LICK  ;  the  action  of 
passing  the  tongue  over  something,  of  fashioning 
into  shape,  etc. ;  f  also,  the  action  of  daubing  or 
smearing  the  face  with  paint. 

1387  TREVISA//W.P*  (Rolls)  IV.  435  Bestes.. among  hem 
self  bey  use|>  cusses  and  Hkkynge  and  strokynge.  c  1440 
Promp.  Parv.  305/1  Lykky[n]ge  of  howndys,or  other  beasts, 
f  ictus.  1549  COVERDALE  Jirasui.  Par.  Ded.  2  What  costly 
deckyng,  lyckinge,  censinge,  and  worshipping  of  ymages. 
1623  lip.  HALL  Serm.  v.  154  It  scorneth  to  woo  favour 
with  farding  and  licking  and  counterfeisance.  1631  GOUGE 
Gtxft  Arrows  in.  xcv.  363  By  the  daily  licking  of  his  rank- 
ling  wounds  with  the  tongue  of  lady  Elenor  his  wife,  he 
is  said  to  be  cured,  a  1*35  NAUNTON  Fragm.  Reg.  (Arb.) 
27  Besides  the  licking  of  his  own  fingers,  be  [Dudley]  got 
the  King  a  masse  of  riches,  a.  1656  Bp.  HALL  Sel.  Th.  §  13 
Jezebel,  for  all  her  licking,  is  cast  out  of  the  window  and 
trodden  to  dirt  in  the  streets.  1737  FIELDING  Hist.  Reg.  in. 
Wks.  1882  X.  227  Shakespeare  was  a  pretty  fellow,  and  said 
some  things  which  only  want  a  little  of  my  licking  to  do 
well  enough.  Mod.  He  is  somewhat  uncouth ;  he  wants 
licking  into  shape. 

b.  concr,  in  pi.     (See  quot.) 

1851  Illustr.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  207  Coarse  broad  salt ;  ex 
ported  for  the  fisheries.  ..  Pickings,  or  cattle  lickings. 
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2.  colfatj.  A  beating,  thrashing.   ///.  and_/7^. 

1756  TOLDERVY  Hist,  2  Orphans  II.  151,  1  gave  him  such 
a  licking,  I  question  whether  he  didn't  carry  some  of  the 
bruises  wiih'n  lo  the  grave.  1780  in  K.  Moore  Songs  fy  Ball. 
A  liter.  Ren.  (1856)  307  The  fray  assum'd,  the  generals 
thought,  The  color  of  a  lickin'.  1806-7  J.  HERESFOKD 
Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  in.  xiii,  Obliged  to  take  a  severe 
licking  from  a  boy  twice  as  big  ,.  as  yourself.  1818  KEATS 
Let.  Wks.  1889  III.  115  He  praised  Thomson  and  Cowper, 
but  he  gave  Crabbe  a  most  unmerciful  licking.  1831  PAL- 
MERSTON  29  May  in  H.  L.  iiulwer  Life  II.  vni.  8r  The 
moment  they  [the  Belgians]  stir  a  step  to  attack  Holland, 
they  will  get  a  most  exemplary  licking.  1879  G.  MKREIHTH 
Egoist  ix.  (188^)  74  The  power  to  take  a  licking  is  better 
worth  having  than  the  power  to  administer  one. 

3.  attrib.,  as  licking-bout ';  f  licking-medicine, 
an   electuary;  licking-place  U.S.   =LlcK  sb.  2; 
so  licking-pond. 

1597  GERAKDE  Herbal  \.  Ixxxv.  137  This  rosted  ..  Onion 
..is  used  in  a  licking  medicine  against  an  old  rotten  cough. 
i6ga  CuLPKPPtR  Eng.  Physic  (16561  144  The  juyce  [of  Li- 
quoris]  dissolved  in  Kose-water  with  some  Gum-Tragacanth 
is  a  fine  licking  Medicine  for  Hoarsness,  Wheesings,  &c. 
175I  J-  BARTRAM  Observ.  Trav.  Petmsylv.  etc.  27  The  back 
parts  of  our  country  are  full  of  these  licking  [printed  lich- 
ing]  ponds  ;  some  are  . .  of  pale  clay,  the  deer  ..  are  fond  of 
licking  this  clay.  Ibid.  68  We  .  .travelled  along  a  rich  hill 
side, .  .then  down  to  a  Licking-place.  1762  P.  COI.UNSON  in 
W.  Darlington  Mem.  (1849)  238  Their  bones  or  skeletons 
are  now  standing  in  a  licking-place,  not  far  from  the  Ohio. 
1775  MAD.  D'AKBLAV  Diary,  Let.  to  Mr.  Crisp  Dec., 
Times  are  much  alter'd  since  I  gave  him  such  a  thorough 
licking-bout  at  back  gammon. 

Licking   li'kin),  ///.  a.     [f.  LICK  v.  +  -ixo  2.] 

That  licks.  Of  a  flame:  —LAMBENT.  Also  slang, 
first-rate,  'splendid*  (cf.  thumping,  whacking]. 

1648  [see  GKNTLE  a.  10].  1680  COTTON  Cotnpl.  Gamester 
xiv.  91,  I  will  briefly  describe  it  [Bone-Ace],  and  the  rather 
because  it  is  a  licking  Game  for  Money.  1899  E.  PHII.L- 
POTTS  Hitman.  Boy  182  The  thing  was,  to  make  a  licking 
big  frame  of  light  wood. 

Lickle,  childish  or  illiterate  form  of  LITTLE. 

Lickly,  obs.  form  of  LIKELY. 

Licknesse,  obs.  form  of  LIKENESS. 

t  Iii'ckpenny.  Obs.  [f.  LICK  r.]  One  who 
or  lhat  which  'Ticks  up'  the  pennies;  something 
that  '  makes  the  money  go '.  Also  attrib. 

14. .  'i  LVDG.  \titU'}  London  Lyckpeny.  c  1600  DAY  Begg. 
BednaUCr,  \\.  ii.  (1881)  34  London  lick  penny  call  ye  it, — 
t'as  lick'd  me  with  a  witness.  1607  DEKKI^R  Sir  T.  ll'yatt 
Wks.  1873  III.  116  iriaf.  Sweet  musicke,  gallant  fellow 
Londoners.  Cto.  Y  faith  we  are  the  madcaps,  we  are  the 
lickpennies,  1648  GAGE  West  Ind.  xix.  (16551  15I  Their 
Religion  is  a  dear  and  lick-penny  religion  for  such  ]»oor 
Indians.  1694  DKYDES  Love  Triumphant  \.  i,  She  has  two 
devils  in  her  eyes;  that  last  ogle  was  a  lick-penny.  1814 
SCOTT  St.  Kenan's  xxviii,  Law  is  a  lick-penny,  Mr.  Tyrrel. 
Li  ckpot.  Obs.  [f.  LICK  v.  +  TOT  sb.] 

1.  A  name  for  the  first  finder. 

1387  TkKvisA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  73  Whiche  fynger  sorn 
men  clepej?  likpot  bat  is  \>e  fynger  next  be  thombe.  <  1440 
t'romp.  1'arv.  305/1  Lykpot  fyngyr,  index.  (1475  /'tit. 
roc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  752/36  Hie  index,  a  lykpot. 

2.  A  pot  out  of  which  medicine  may  be  licked. 
1665  NKKDHAM  Med.  Medicinxi^  Their  Nutritive  Mes.se*, 

Lick-pots,  and  Pectorals. 

Licksome,  dial,  variant  of  LIKKSOME. 

Li'ck-spigot.  Obs.  [f.  LICK  v.  +  SPIGOT] 
One  who  licks  the  spigot;  a  contemptuous  name 
for  a  tapster  or  drawer ;  also,  a  parasite. 

I599  NASHK  Lenten  Stnffe  Wks.  (Grosart)  \*.  300-1  Let 
the  cunningest  licke-spiggot  swell  his  heart  out,  the  beere 
shal  neuer  foame  or  froath  in  the  cnpp.  1599  MiDDLETtm, 
etc.  Old  Law  iv.  i,  Cook  (to  the  Drawer)  Kill,  lick-spiggot  ! 
1607  Toi'SELL  Fonr-J.  Beasts  509  Parasites.,  whom  the 
Germans  call  Schntorotzer  and  Tellcrlecker,  that  is,  smell- 
feasts  and  lick-spickets.  1611  CHAPMAN  Map  Day  Plays 
1873  II.  362,  I  know  the  old  lickspiggot  will  be  nihling 
a  little  when  he  can  come  too't.  1700  E.  WARD  Lond.  Spy 
II.  iii.  4  He  that  salutes  the  old  Lick-spiggot  with  other 
Title  than  that  of  Mr.  Church- Warden  runs  the  hazard  of 
Paying  double  Taxes. 

Li'ck-spittle.  [f.  LICK  v.  +  SPITTLE.]  An 
abject  parasite  or  sycophant :  a  toady. 

[1619  DAWKf&tT AI00V&H  ill.  Gib,  Lick  her  spittle  From 
the  ground.  This  disgiii/'d  humilitie  Is  both  the  swift,  and 
safest  way  to  pride.J  18*5  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Ambr.  Wks. 
1855  I.  40  To  hear  his  lickspittles  speak  you  would  think 
that  a  man  of  great  and  versatile  talents  was  a  miracle. 
1851  UOKROW  Lavengro  III.  319  It  is  only  in  England  that 
literary  men  are  invariably  lick-spittles.  1883  J.  HAWTHOKNK 
Dust  I.  4  Stage-coachmen  were  ..  comrades  to  gentlemen, 
lickspittles  to  lords.  1890  C.  MARTYR  /K  rhillip&  76  The 
South  omnipotent  and  imperious,  the  North  its  errand-lx>y 
and  lick-spittle. 

attrib.  1840  THACKERAY  Catherine  ii.  Wks.  1869  XXII. 
•;6  A  cringing  baseness,  and  lickspittle  awe  of  rank. 

Hence  Lrckspittling-  vbl.  sb.,  toadying. 

1839  niackw.  Mag.  XLV.  767  Such  more  than  oriental 
prostration,  such  lick-spittling,  . .  you  never  saw  in  your 
life.  1886  Tinsli'y's  Ma%.  July  54  Demagogues  who  have 
not  the  chance  of  lick-spittling  princes. 

t  Li'Ckster.  Obs.  rare~~l.  In  4  lyckestre. 
[f.  LICK  V.  -f  -STER.]  A  female  who  licks  ;  used 
to  translate  OF.  lecheresse,  fern,  of  /tY^wrLKCHEK. 

1340  Ayenb.  56  pe  tonge  be  lyckestre  him  ansuere|>. 

I^icli,  licly,  obs.  forms  of  LIKELY. 
Idcnen,  Licnesse,  obs.  ff.  of  LIKEN,  LIKENESS. 
Income,  variant  of  LICHAM  Obs. 
Licorice,  alternative  form  of  LIQUORICE. 
Licorish,  variant  of  LXCKKUISH. 
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t  Iticorn.  Obs.  [a.  F.  licorne^  lit.  unicorn.] 
1  An  old  name  for  the  howitzer  of  the  last  century, 
then  but  a  kind  of  mortar  fitted  on  a  field-carriage 
to  fire  shells  at  low  angles'  (Adm.  Smyth). 

1852  in  UURN  .Vrtr>.  ^  Milit.  Diet. 

Licorous,  licourous,  variants  of  LICKEHOUS. 

Licour,  -ish,  obs,  ff.  LIQUOK,  LICKERISH. 

Lict,  obs.  form  of  LIGHT. 

Licter,  lictier,  obs.  forms  of  LITTER. 

Lictor  (H'kt^i).  Rom.  Antiq.  Also  4  littour. 
[L.  ;  perh.  agent-n.  f.  //^-,  root  of  ligure  to  bind.] 
An  officer  whose  functions  were  to  attend  upon  a 
magistrate,  bearing  the  fasces  before  him,  and  to 
execute  sentence  of  judgement  upon  offenders. 

A  dictator  had  twenty-four  lictors,  a  consul  twelve. 

1382  \V\cuF  Acts  xvi.  35  The  magistrates  senten  Httoures, 
that  ben  mynistris  of  pony sch ing,  seyinge,  Dismitte,  or 
delyuere,  je  tho  men.  1586  SIR  E.  HOBV  Polit.  Disc.  Truth 
xxiv.  114  iiiarg.,  The  fagots  of  the  licturs.  1606  SHAKS. 
Ant.  fy  Cl,  v.  ii.  214  Sawcie  I.ictors  Will  catch  at  vs  like 
Strumpets.  1623  COCKF.RAM,  Lictor,  a  Serieant,  a  Hang 
man.  1674  MILTON  /'.  J\.  iv.  65.  1838  ARNOLD  Hist.  Rome 
I.  xv.  302  Kach  [decemvir]  was  attended  by  his  twelve  lictcrs, 
who  carried  not  the  rods  only  hut  the  axe.  1843  MACAULAY 
Lake  Regillns  i,  Ho,  lictors,  clear  the  way  1 
b.  traits/. 

1638  Penit.  Con/,  viii.  (1657)  223  God  shall  not  greatly 
need  any  Lictors  or  Torinenters.  1667  Causes  Dectiv  Chr. 
Piety  ii.  31  They,  .become  their  own  Lictors  and  make  that 
their  choice  which  is  their  extremes!  punishment.  1686 
J.  SCOTT  Chr.  Life  (1747)  III.  352  Satan,  as  the  Lictor  or 
Executioner  of  our  Saviour,  immediately  seized  the  Criminal, 
and  inflicted  on  him  some  bodily  pisease  or  Torment.  1883 
R.  W.  DIXON  Mnno  in.  ii.  120  A  thousand  justices  in  judg 
ment  sit,  A  thousand  lictors  deal  most  righteous  blows. 

Hence  t  Licto'rian  a.y  pertaining  to  a  lictor, 

1656  in  BLOUST  Glossogr. 

Ijicture,  Licure,  obs.  ff.  LITTER  sb.t  LIQUOR. 

Xiicval,  LicwurBe  :  see  LIKKPUL,  LIKEWORTH. 

Lid  (lid  ,  sb.  Forms:  i  hlid(d,  2  hlyd,  3-4 
lid(e,  46  lidd(e,  lydde,  5  led'e,  lyd  e,  3-  lid. 
[OE.  hlid  neut.  =  Du.  lid,  OHG.  A/it  ;MHG.  /*/, 
mod.G.  in  comb.  angenlid  eyelid)  lid,  ON.  hlid 
gate,  gateway,  gap  :— OTeut.  */iti£om  f.  wk. -grade 
of  root*// //ct- to  co 
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to  cover,  OE.  on-hlidant  OS.  anhlidan  to  open.] 

1.  That  which  covers  the  opening  at  the  top  of  a 
vessel  or  closes  the  mouth  of  an  aperture ;  the  upper 
part  of  a  receptacle,  which  may  be  detached  or  turned 
upon  a  hinge  in  order  to  give  access  to  the  interior. 

.1000  ,-KI.FKIC  Horn.  II.  262  Da  ledon  fta  be^enas  Sone 
Ha;lend  oa:ron,  and  mid  hlide  belucon  ure  ealra  Alysend. 
c  1290  S.  A'«£". /,<£.!. 5 3/2 1 3  Sohuyopeneden  bat  lid  of  isswete 
toumbe  bere.  a  1300 CvrsorM.  5618  In  bis  kist^ebarn  sco 
did  (Juen  it  spird  was  wit  be  lid  \l-airf.  liddej.  a  1375  Jost-pk 
A  rim.  41  Make  a  luytel  whncche,  Forte  do  in  bat  like  blod , . 
wlion  be  lust  speke  with  me  lift  be  lide  sone.  c  1410  SirC leges 
272  The  porter  to  the  panere  went,  And  the  led  vppe  he  hentt. 
'  1450  TiuoCookery'bks.-]^\\.z\z.  the  potte  with aclose  led, and 
stoppe  hit  abou^te  with  dogh  or  hater.  1483  CAXTON  Gold. 
LC£'  437/2  The  preest  taketh  the  lydde  of  the  chalys  on 
wriyche  is  the  hoost.  1535  COVKKDALE  Num.  xix.  15  And 
euery  open  vessel  that  hath  no  lydd  nor  couerynge,  is  vn- 
cleane.  z6n  BIIJLE  2  Kings  xii.  9  lehoiada  the  priest  tooke 
a  chest,  and  bored  a  hole  in  the  tid  of  it.  17x2  ADDISON 
Spect.  No.  471  F  8  Upon  his  lifting  up  the  Lid  of  it  [Pan 
dora's  Box]  ..  there  flew  out  all  the  Calamities  and  Dis 
tempers  incident  lo  Men.  1840  HROWMNG  Sordcllo  \.  589 
Meantime  some  pyx  to  screen  The  full  grown  pest,  some  lid 
to  shut  upon  The  goblin  !  1841-71  T.  K.  JONES  Anim. 
Kingd.  (ed.  4)  417  The  outer  layer  of  the  lid  is  formed 
of  earth  precisely  .similar  to  that  which  surrounds  the  hole. 
1865  KINCSI.EV  Heretu.  x.  159  '  Lift  the  lid  of  this  box  for 
me ',  she  said. 

b.  Applied  to  a  door,  shutter,  board,  or  the  like, 
closing  an  aperture.    Now  dial.     Cf.  PORT-LID. 

1535  COVKRDALE  i  Kings  vi.  4  In  y*  house  he  made  wyn- 
dowes,  which  might  be  opened  and  shut  with  lyddes.  1593 
G.  HARVEY  Pierce 's  Si:pererog.  Wks.  {Grosart)  II.  231  Stop 
thy  oven-mouth  with  a  lidde  of  butter.  1686-7  AUBREY 
Rem.  Gentilism  <y  Judaism  (1881)  48  Whereas  his  former 
Physitian  shutt  up  his  windowes  and  kept  him  in  utter 
darknesse,  he  did  open  his  windowe-lids  and  let  in  the  light. 
1890  Glouc.  Gloss.,  Lit/,  a  cupboard  door. 

c.  The  top  crust  of  a  pie.  dial. 

1615  MARKHAM  Kng.  Housewife  68  At  a  vent  in  the  top 
of  the  lid  put  in  the  same,  and  then  set  it  into  the  Oven 
again.  1747  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  73  A  Yorkshire  Christ- 
mas-Pye.  First  make  a  good  Standing  Crust...  Then  lay 
on  your  Lid,  which  must  be  a  very  thick  one. 

fd.  Lid  of  the  knee  \  the  patella,  knee-cap.  Obs. 

1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  x.  462  The  lids  of  my  knees  beeing 
crushed. 

2.  Lid  (of  the  eye}  ^EYELID. 

c  1220  Bestiary  26  De  leun  Sanne  he  HeS  to  slepen  Sal  he 
neure  luken  Se  Tides  of  hise  e^en.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De 
/'.  A',  v.  viii.  (1495)  114  Kucry  byrde  closyth  the  eye  wyth  the 
nether  lydde.  <  1400  Destr.  Troy  3759  His  loke  was  full 
louely,  when  ledys  were  opyn.  1412  20  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy 
iv.  xxxv,  And  of  her  eyen  held  th«  ledes  downe.  1548-77 
VICARY  Anat.  ii.  (18881  19  It  is  needeful  that  some  members 
he  holden  vp  with  a  grystle,  as  the  Hddes  of  the  eyes.  1605 
SHAKS.  Macb.  i.  iii.  20  Sleepe  shall  neyther  Night  nor  Day 
Hang  vppn  his  Pent-house  Lid.  1719  YOUNG  Job  378  When 
his  [Leviathan's]  burnish 'd  eyes  Lift  their  broad  lids,  the 
morning  seems  to  rise.  1798  COLERIIXJE  Anc.  Mar.  iv.  vii, 
I  closed  my  lids,  and  kept  them  close,  And  the  balls  like 
pulses  beat.  1830  TENNYSON  Poems  122,  I  straightly  would 
commend  the  tears  to  creep  From  my  charged  lids.  1879 
HARLAN  Eyesight  ii.  23  The  skin  of  the  lids  contains  no  fat. 

fig.    i6oa  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  iv.  v.  Wks.  1856  I.  131 


1C  re  night  shall  close  the  lids  of  yon  bright  stars.  164 
CKASHAW  Sospetto  d*Ht  rode  \.  xlviii,  The  fields  ..  saw  n> 
more,  Uut  .shut  their  flowry  lids  for  ever. 

3.  Each  of  the  two  sides  or  covers  (of  a  book). 
Chiefly  dial,  and  U.S. 

1585  HIGINS  Jnnixs*  Nomencltitor  7/1  Inuohtcnttrt,  optr- 
cnlniH  libri%  sittybns,  . .  the  couer  or  lid  of  a  booke.  1854 
A.  E.  lUKi.it  Northatnpt.  Gloss.,  Lid,  the  boarded  cover  of 
a  book.  1864  GROSART  Lambs  all  .Srt^-(i865)  85,  I  might 
close  the  lids  of  the  Bible.  1881  Leicester  Gloss,  s.v.  ///'/- 
tiugt  1°  Leicestershire  generally,  however,  the  covers  of  a 
book  are  the  *  lids  '.  1896  N.  Y.  Sim  in  Catholic  AVrtw  29 
Feb.  2/7,  1  have  never  yet  found  'a  good  Catholic*  who 
would  deny  anything  in  '  The  Word  of  God  '  from  ltd  to  lid. 

4.  Bot.  and  Conch.   =  OPERCULUM. 

1681  GRKW  Mus&um  130  That  little  Shell  called  Blatta 
Byzantia,  is  the  Operculum  or  Lid  of  the  Purple.  1774 
GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VI  I.  34  Many  of  them  [sea  snails] 
are  also  furnished  with  a  lid,  which  covers  the  mouth  of  the 
shell,  and  which  opens  and  shuts  at  the  animal's  pleasure. 
1776  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  709  Lidt  a  cover  to  the  lips 
of  several  of  the  Mosses;  as  in  tne  Bpgmoss.  1839  LINULEY 
Introd.  Bot.  i.  ii.  (ed.  3'  141  The  singular  form  of  leaf.. 
which  has  been  called  a  pitcher,  .consists  of  a  flstular  green 
body  ..  closed  at  its  extremity  by  a  lid,  termed  the  oper- 
cnlnw.^  1840  Penny  CyJ.  XVI.  9/2  The  urn  itself  [sc.  of  a 
moss]  is  closed  by  a  lid,  or  opercnlutn,  and  contains  the 
spores.  1863  BERKELEY  Brit.  Mosses  Gloss.  312  Lid,  the 
terminal  portion  of  the  sporangium,  which  usually  separates 
by  a  circular  horizontal  fissure. 

5.  Mining,  a.  The  roof  or  roof-stone  covering  a 
'pipe';  &  lid-stone  (q-v.).     b.  A  flat  piece  of  wood 
placed  between  the  roof  and  the  prop  supporting  it. 

a.  174^7  HOOSON  Miner's  Diet.  L  iv  b,  Pipes  never  fail  of 
Lids,  it  is  that  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  Flats. 

b.  1847  in    HALLIWELI,.      1860  Mining  Gloss,    (ed.    2), 
Derbysh.  Terms,  Cap  or  Lid,  a  flat  piece  of  wood  placed 
between  the  top  of  the  punch  and  the  roof  of  the  mine. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  lid-elevator,  -lash ;  lid- 
cells  Bot.  (see  quot.)  ;  lid-flower,  a  tree  or  shrub 
of  the  genus  Calyptranthes  (N.O.  A/yrtaccx),  in 
which  the  upper  part  of  the  calyx  forms  a  lid  ; 
lid-stone  Mining  (site  quot.  1858}. 

1887  GARSSKV  tr.  tioebcts  Morphol.  Plants  482  *Lid-cells 
of  archegonium  [of  a  cryptogam],  terminal  cells  of  neck 
closing  for  a  time  canal  of  neck.  Same  as  stigmatic  cells. 
1827  Centl,  Mag.  XCVII.  11.  490  The  knob,  or  ^id-ele 
vator,  is  a  pine  attached  to  the  lid  by  a  brass  pin.  1866 
Treas.  Bot.,  *Lid-flower,  Calyptranthes.  1820  KEATS 
Lamia  \.  151  Her  eyes  .  .  Hot,  glazed,  and  wide,  with  ""lid- 
lashes  all  sear.  1653  MANLOVE  Lead-Mines  265  *Lid-Stones. 
1851  TAPPING  Derbysh.  Lead-Mining  Terms  (E.  D.  S.), 
A'  a/se, ..  that  species  of  metallic  vein  which.,  is  not  covered 
with  a  lid-stone.  1858  A.  C.  RAMSAY  Ca'.al.  Rock  Speci 
mens  11862)  63  (E.  D.  D.\  Locally  called  'lid-stone',  from 
its  lying  on  the  top  of  the  iron  ore  which  occurs  in  the  lime 
stone  of  the  Forest  of  Dean. 

Lid  Uid),T'.  rare.  Also  3  lide.  [f.  LID  sb.] 
trans.  To  cover  with  a  lid. 

a  1225  Artcr.  A*.  84  And  he  heleS  hit  &  wrihS  [z-.rr.  Hdes, 
1  H3e5]  so  bet  he  hit  nout  ne  i^inckeS.  i75oE.  SMITH  Conipl. 
j  f/ousttv.  led.  14)  151  Then  lid  your  pye  and  bake  it. 

Lidded  (li*d«d),  ///.  a.      Also    i    sshlidad, 

-od,  ^ehleodad,  4  ilided.     [OE.  ghlidod  as  if 

pa.  pple.  of  a  vb.   *hlidian  or  *gehlidian,  f.  hlid 

(gehlid}  LID  sb.     In  mod.  use  a  new  formation  on 

i    LID  sb.  and  v.  +  -ti>.] 

1.  Having  a  lid  ;  covered  with  or  as  with  a  lid. 

<  900  Rseda?s  Hist.  iv.  xxi.  (xix.]  (1890)  320  Seo  [sc.  bruh] 
waes  swilce  eac  Jerisenlice  jehleotlad  [v.r.  gehlidod,  -ad] 
mid  ^elice  stanc.  a  *xz$Ancr.  A*.  58  pes  put  he  hat  hat  heo 
beo  euer  ilided  &  twrien.  1675  EVELYN  Terra  11676*  146 
Woodden-Cases  made  like  Collins  (but  not  contracted  at  the 
ex  t  reams  nor  lidded).  1821  COLKKIDGE  Lftt.t  Confers,  ifC. 
II.  21  The  tropical  trees ..  produce  their  own  lidded  vessels 
full  of  water  from  air  and  dew.  1890  J.  SERVICE  Thir 
Notanduws  xi.  78  Maist  o'  the  gentlemen  wore  dark  blue. . 
coats. .,  their  waistcoats  deep  in  the  lidded  pooch. 

b.  Mining.  (Cf.  LID  sb.  5.^ 

1747  HOOSON  Miners  Diet.  Livb,  Though  we  may  in 
some  Parts  of  this  Work  seem  to  asseit  that  Veins  are  not 
Lidded,  yet.  .they  may  be  so,  but  more  especial!)' on  their 
Dip.  1847  HAI.LIWELL  s.v.,  The  top  of  the  bearing  part  of 
a  pipe  is  said  to  be  lidded  when  its  u-^ual  space  is  con 
tracted  to  a  small  compass  or  width.  A  mining  term. 

c.  Bot.  and  '/.ooi.  ^Cf.  LID  sb.  4.) 

1776-96  \Vi  riiEKiNG  Brit.  Plants  ted.  3)  I.  357  Capsule. . 
Hdded,  and  opening  transversely.  1899  CAGNEY  Jaksch's 
Clin.  Diagn.  vi.  (ed.  4)  224  The  eggs  [of  Distonta  sinense] 
are  oval,  lidded,  and  spiked  at  the  opposite  end. 

2.  Of  the  eyes:   Having  litis,  covered  with  lids. 
Chiefly  with  adj.  or  adv.  prefixed,  as  half-,  heavy-, 
high-lidded. 

1818  KEATS  Lines  written  in  Highlands  21  But  the  for 
gotten  eye  is  still  fast  lidded  to  the  ground.  1820 —  Cap  <V 
Kells  xx.  Poems  118891  527  One  minute's  while  his  eyes  re- 
main'd  Half  lidded,  piteous,  languid,  innocent.  1879  G. 
MACDONALD  Sir  (,'rbfa'f  III.  ix.  151  Duff  gave  him  a  high- 
lidded  glance,  vouchsafing  no  reply.  1886  J.  W.  ORAHAM 
Xeaera  ^887)  II.  iii.  146  [Kyes]  somewhat  heavy  lidded  and 
slow  moving. 

Lidder,  -ness,  variants  of  LITHER,  -NESS. 

Iii'dderoii.  Obs.  Forms:  4ledron,  5  lyd(e)- 
ron,  -eryn,  lydrun,  lidrone,  5-6  lidderon,  6 
lydderyn,  lydderne,  liddurn.  [I'erh.  a.  OF. 
ladron  see  LADRONK),  influenced  by&A&rLmDbl 
«.]  A  rascal,  blackguard. 

13..  A".  Alis.  3210  Mony  ledron,  mony  schrewe.  <  1440 
Promp.  Parv.  303/2  Lydron,  or  lyderon  (MS.  //.^and  Pyn- 
son  lydrun,  or  lyderyn),  lidorus  [?  — Gr.  Aotfiopoc  railer].  Hec 
quedam  glosa  super  correct ione  Biblie.  (1440  York  Afyst. 
xxxi.  167  To  se  nowe  bis  lidderon  her  he  leygis  oure  lawes. 


LIDE. 

Ibid.  187  Say.  .whare  ledde  }e  bis  lidrone.  1523  SKKLPON 
Garl.  Laurel  188  Some  lidderons  [JAY.  liddurns],  some 
losels,  some  noughty  packis.  1526  -  Metgnyf.  1945  Lyd- 
deryns  so  lytell  set  by  Goddes  lawes.  a  1529  —  Agsi,  lrcne~ 
mous  Tongues  Wks.  1843  I.  133  To  taunt  theiin  like  lid- 
drous  [sit:],  lewde  as  thei  bee.  1553  KALE  I'ocacyon  Pref.  3  b, 
It  is  better  (they  s;iye  in  Northfolke)  that  yonge  lyddernes 
wepe,  than  olde  men. 

Licle  (l^iH).  Qbs  exc.  dial.  Forms:  ihlyda,  3 
lud(e,  4  lyde,  7  leed(e,  leid,  7-  lide.  [OK. 
hlyda\  perh.  ///.  'noisy',  cogn.  w.  hi  Ad  l.oun.] 
The  month  of  March. 

c  loootSVz.r,  Leechd.  III.  152  pone  monaS  martius  J>e  men ne 
hataS  hlyda.  Ibid.  228  Se  surest  a  fri^edae^  be  man  sceal 
fasten  is  oti  hlydan.  1297  R.  GLOUC,  (Rolls)  11990  And  he 
tebe  day  of  lud  in  to  londone  be  drou.  Ibid,  12040  In  |*e 
motive  of  hide,  c  1325  /'eet/i  times  Edit>,  II  (Percy)  xxxv, 
Cattel  cometh  &  potli  As  wedcris  don  in  Lyde.  1616  1'ui.- 
I.OKAK,  Lcet/e,  an  olde  name  of  the  moneth  of  March.  1686-7 
AUBRKY  Kent.  Gentilisin  ff  Judaism  (1881)  13  The  vulgar 
in  the  West  of  Kngland  doe  call  the  month  of  March,  Lide. 

1866  Jrnl.  K.  Instit.  Cornw.  Oct.  II.  132  Friday  in  Lide  is 
the  name  given  to  the  first  Friday  in  March. . .  I  have  heard 
this  archaism  only  among  tinners,  where  it  exists  in  such 
payings  as  this:  '  Ducks  wan't  lay  till  they've  drink'd  lido 
water  *.     1880  K.  Ctirmva.il  G/oss. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  lide -month  ^  -ivattir\ 
lide-flower,  -lily,  the  Lent  lily,  Narcissus  Fscudo- 
Narcissits  {"Britten  8c  Holland  Tlant-n.  1886). 

1609  C.  BLTLKR  ft  HI.  Mon,  vi.  Gvijb.  Daffodil,  *Iide- 
flowre  [1623  *Lide-lilie,  1634  Lide-lilliJ,  blackihorne,  Kc. 
1696  Piui-Lii'sfed.  5),  /,tv</,  or  *  Leid-mont-th,  so  called,  salih 
Somner,  quasi  Lond->itoneth,  from  the  old  Saxon  word 
Illyd,  a  noise  or  tumult,  1866  *l.ide  water  [see  above]. 

t  Li'dgate.  Obs.  exo.  dial.  Forms  :  I  hlitf-, 
hlidjeat,  5  lidyate,  lyde  }ate,  6  lydyate,  y  lid- 
gitt,  Sf.  and  north,  dial.  liggat(e,  ligget.  [QIC. 
hlid^eat :  see  LID  s/>.  and  GATE  jr/;.l  Tlie  pronun 
ciation  is  in  some  dialects  (li'd-jet),  from  the  MI1-. 
fi'djate,  -yatc^\  A  swing-gate ;  a  gate  set  up  be 
tween  meadow  or  pasture  and  ploughed  land  or 
across  the  highway  to  prevent  cattle  from  straying, 

854  in  Uirch  Cartnl.  Sax.  11887)  II.  63  ^Krest  on  die: 
f>onne  upp  uui5  hlio^eatas,  909  in  Karle  Land  Charters 
(1888)  290  &  rest  on  icenan  set  brombrigce  up  &  lang  we^es 
to  hlid^eate.  1441  Wumftton  Corr.  fCamden'  lix,  Parte 
went  into  the  towne  of  Helper  by  ..  and  their  festned  a  lid 
yate  in  the  highway  at  (he  towne  end  of  Helperby  toward 
Yorke,  with  stoks,  thorns,  and  otherwise,  a  1450  MVRC  1497 
Hast  bow  ay  cast  vp  lyde  ^ate  pere  bestus  haue  go  in  ate  ? 
IS57  Scatter  Manor  Roil  in  Archyologia  (1881)  XI, VI.  379 
That  euery  man  shall  sufficiently  make  their  Lydyates  in 
time  convenient.  1790  J.  FISHER  Poems  107  They  brak' 
the  liggat  o%  the  yard,  Ay,  a"  in  smash.  1847  HAU.IWKI.I., 
Lidgitts, . .  [Isle  of  Axholme].  Line.  1874  A.  HISI.OP  Sc. 
A  need.  325  At  another  time  when  *  right  about  wheel '  was 
required,  he  attained  his  object  by  asking  them  to 'come 
round  like  a  ligget,  lads  !'  1881  J.  YouNf;t-:R  Antolnog.  iv. 
35  Her  an1  the  bits  o'  lasses  were  out  listening  for  us  at  the 
head  o'  the  liggate  as  we  came  up. 

Lidger,  -ier,  obs.  forms  of  LEDGER. 
liidless  (H'dles),  a.  [f.  LID  sb.  +  -LESS.]    With 
out  a  lid. 
1522  Bury  /('*///»•  (Camden*  116  A  potell  pewter  pott  ledles. 

1867  G.   MACDONAI.U  Poems  119   Lidless  coffins.     1894  H. 
NISHKT  Bush  Girl's  Rom.  138  Tea  which  had  been  boiled 
over  the  smoky  logs  in  the  lidless  billies. 

b.  Of  the  eyes:  Having  no  lids;  not  covered 
with  the  lids.  Chiefly /<v/.  =  '  ever-watchful*. 

1796  COLERIDGE  Ode  Departing  I  'r.  145  Her  lidless 
dragon-eyes.  1820  SHELLEY  Ode  Liberty  iv,  Philosophy  did 
strain  Her  lidless  eyes  for  tliee.  1847  TKXNYSos/V/«tv«  iv. 
306  Not  less  to  an  eye  like  mine  A  lidless  watcher  of  the 
public  weal. 

C.   Comb,,  as  lidless-eyed,  -looking  adjs. 
1818   KEATS    Endym.    i.    598    The    lidless-eyed    train    Of 
planets.     1878  JV.  Amer.  Rev.  CXXVII.  153  Lidless-look- 
ing  eyes. 

Lidrone,  variant  of  LIDDEKON. 

Lie  (bi  ,  j/>.l  Forms:  i  lyse,  lise,  3-4  Ie5e, 
leye,  lighe,  liyhe  (//.  leis),  3-5  legh(e,  4  ly^e, 
4-8  lye,  5-6,  9  (Sc.  and  north,  dial.}  lee  (//.  lees, 
6  leis),  5  le,  5,  7  ly,  6  Sc.  ley,  4  lie.  [OE.  ly^e 
str.  masc.  =  OIIG.  //^(MUG.  /«<:,  inflected  lug- ; 
mod.G.  lug] :— OTeut.  type  */ttgi-z,  f.  *lug-  wk.- 
grade  of  *feitff-,  OE.  Icogan:  see  LIE  v2  Cf.  the 
synonymous  OHO.  htgin  fem.  (MHO.,  mocl.G. 
tiige\  ON.  lygi  fem.  The  formal  identity  between 
the  sb.  and  the  vb.  is  a  result  of  convergent  sound- 
change.  In  northern  dialects  the  plural  lees  is 
liable  to  confusion  with  LEASE  sb.-] 

1.  An  act  or  instance  of  lying ;  a  false  statement 
made  with  intuit  to  deceive  ;  a  criminal  falsehood. 
Phrase,  to  tell  (f  formerly  to  make]  a  lie.  t  Also, 
without  /ie,  no  tie,  truly  (often  as  an  expletive  in 
ME.  poetry  ;  cf.  without  fable], 

In  mod.  use,  the  word  is  normally  a  violent  expression  of 
moral  reprobation,  which  in  polite  conversation  tends  to  be 
avoided,  the  synonyms,/rt/.J<V/<W  and  untruth  being  often 
substituted  as  relatively  euphemistic. 

CQOO  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  in.  xiv.  [xix.]  (iBoot  212  An  is  aerest 
lyjes  \v.r.  IKesl  fyr  [T*  utturn  (sc.  ignem)  mendacii\.  diooo 
Czdmons  Christ  f?  ,S"rt/a«53(Gr.-Wulk.  1 1.  525)  J>u  us^ela;r- 
daest  J?urh  ly^e  3inne.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  v.  7  That  lighe 
[VI/.V.  Harl.  liyhej  spekes  leses  tou  mare  and  lesse.  Ibid. 
Iviil.  13  Of  legh,  and  of  cursinge,  Sal  jjai  be  schewed  in 
endinge.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  13941  (Cott.)  Sal  yee  na  leis 
here  o  mi  toth.  c  1300  Havelok  2117  ^fo  (»an  an  hundred, 
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wilh-uten  leye.  ^1330  R.  BKUNNE  Chron.  (Rolls)  10587 
Of  Arthur*  ys  stid  many  selcou[>  ..  Al  y*  nougt  sob,  ne 
nought  al  lye.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xxvi.  18  A  wicked 
spekere  delited  is  in  his  leghe.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A. 
304  Much  to  blame  ..  pat  louez  {read  leue?.]  oure  lorde 
wolde  make  a  ly^e.  c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  H'.  Prol.  12  Men 
serial  nat  wenyn  euery  thynjj  a  lye  For  that  he  say  it  nat  of 
?ore  a-go.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  12594  Thies  foure  in  hor  fals- 
hode  had  forget  a  lie.  ci47o  HAHIUNG  Chron.  vn.  vii,  lulnter 
gate  Dardanus  no  lee.  1500-20  OUNRAR  /Ww/jlix.  13  I  Who] 
in  my  name  all  leis  recordis.  a  1533  I.n.  BEHNKKS  Hnon 
xlvi.  155  Oberon  neuer  as  yet  m:ide  any  lye  to  you.  1596 
SHAKS.  Mcrch.  I '.  in.  iv,  74  And  twentie  of  these  punie  lies 
He  tell,  a  j6i8  RALEIGH  Mahomet  (1637)  146  He  was  never 
known  to  make  a  Ly.  a  1651  CALDKRWOOD  Hist.  Kirk  (1843) 
It.  153  They  doe  receave  but  the  lees  of  men  for  the  trnthe 
of  God.  1651  HOBHKS  Lwiath.  \.  xi.  51  Able  to  make  a 
man  both  to  believe  lyes,  and  tt-11  them.  1727  \)K  KOK  Hist. 
Ap/>ar,  \.  (1840)  ii  Sarah  was  the  first  ..  that  ever  told 
(iod  a  He  to  his  face,  a  1764  LLOYD  Ef>.  to  C.  Churchill 
I'oet.  Wks.  1774  I.  88  Shrewd  Suspicion..  To  truth  declared, 
prefers  a  whisper'd  lye.  1791  HOSWKI.L  Johnson  an.  1781 
(1848)  670/1  Johnson  had  accustomed  himself  to  use  the 
word  //V,  to  express  a  mistake  or  an  errour  in  relation.. 
though  the  relater  did  not  mean  to  deceive.  1796  NLLSON 
24  July  in  Nicolas  l)is/>.  (1846)  VI 1.  .\ciii, The  lie  of  the  day  is, 
that  Archduke  Charles  has  requested  an  Armistice,  which 
the  French  General  positively  refused.  1816  SCOTT  An  tit/. 
xxi,  ^For  they  were  queer  band-;  the  monks,  unless  mony 
le-'S  is  made  on  them.  1820  COU.IMJ>I;K  Lett.,  Con7>t'fs.,etc. 
1.  119,  I  am  almost  inclined  to  reverse  the  proverb  and  say 
'  What  every  one  says  must  be  a  lie  '.  1879  FHOLM-:  Cwsar 
xx.  339  It  \va*  perhaps  a  lie  invented  by  political  malignity. 

b.  ll'hite  lie:    a  consciously  untrue   slatciuent 
which  is  not  considered  criminal ;  a  falsehood  ren 
dered  venial  or  praiseworthy  hy  its  rr olive. 

1741  in  Cent  1.  i\fng.  XI.  647  A  certain  Lady  of  the  highest 
Quality,  .makes  a  judicious  Distinction  between  a  white  hie 
and  a  black  Lie.  A  white  I,ie  is  That  which  is  not  intended 
to  injure  any  ISody  in  his  Fortune,  Interest,  or  Reputation 
but  only  to  gratify  a  garrulous  Disposition  and  the  Itch  <>f 
amusing  People  by  telling  Them  wonderful  St-nir-.  1785 
I'AI  i-.v  J/cr.  Philos.  (i8i8j  I.  187  White  lies  always  intro 
duce  others  of  a  darker  complexion.  1833  MAKKYAT  /'. 
Simple  xxxiv,  All  lies  disgrace  a  gentleman,  white  or  black, 
1857  C.  RKAOK  (title)  White  Lies. 

c.  transf.  Something  grussly  deceptive ;  an  im 
posture. 

1560  Hii;t,K  i(ienevai  Ps.  Ixii.  9  ^*et  the  children  of  men  are 
viinitie,  the  chief  men  are  lie.s  [1611  men  of  high  degree  are  a 
liej.  1649  lir.  RKVNOI.DS  llosfti  iv.  59  The  very  formality  of 
an  Idol  is  to  be  a  lye,  to  stand  for  that  which  it  is  nut.  1749 
FIKLDISG  Tom  Jones  xi.  v.  How  is  it  possible  fur  a  Man  to 
maintain  a  constant  Lie  in  his  Appearance  [etc.]?  1842 
MIAI.I,  in  Noncanf.  II.  177  Homage  the  most  indirect  paid 
to  the  state  church  is  .  the  worship  of  a  lie.  1851  RTSKIN 
Status  I't'H.  (1874)  I.  i.  nH  The  sculptor  of  this  base  and 
senseless  lie  [ihe  vendramin  statuej. 

2.  To  give  the  lie  (to}  :  to  accuse  (a  person)  to 
his  face  of  lying.     Also  transj.  of  facts,  actions, 
etc.  :  to  prove  the  falsity  of,  to  contradict  (appear 
ances,  professions). 

1593  AIIP.  UASCKOKT  Dating.  Posit,  i.  iii.  13  They  gaue  the 
Queene  the  lie.  1599  H.  Hun  i:s  D\  ets  drie  Dinner  C  ij, 
Though  Galt-n  saith,.  .yet  experience  gives  him  the  lye.  1610 
SHAKS.  Temp.  in.  ii.  85  Giue  me  the  lye  another  time. 
c  1600  RALEIGH  The  Harwell  6  Go,  since  I  needs  must  die, 
And  give  them  all  the  lie.  1638  KAKER  tr.  Balzac's  /,</7. 
(vol.  II.)  83  Tertullian  ..  therein  gives  the  lie  to  all  anti- 
qnitie.  1711  Ai>nisoN.V/t'tV.  No.  99  r  7  The  great  Violation  of 
the  I'oint  of  Honour  from  Mtin  to  Man,  is  giving  tlie  I,ye. 
1768  W.  I>ONAI  IJSON  Life  Sir  Ii.  Sapsknll  II.  no  She  gave 
him  the  lie  for  his  civility,  by  assuring  htm  she  eat  very 
hearty.  1805  T.  I,INDI.KY  I'oy.  Brazil  ( 1 8o8J  115  Replies  .. 
that  nearly  gave  the  lie  to  his  pretended  superior  know 
ledge.  1823  SCOTT  Qnentin  D.  xxvi,  Francis  the  First,  and 
the  Emperor  Charles,  gave  each  other  the  he  direct.  1856 
READE  A'tnvr  too  Late  xxiv,  Am  I  to  understand  that  you 
give  Mr.  Hawes  the  lie? 

b.  Hence  uccns.  the  lie  is  used  for:  The  action 
of  giving  the  lie  ;  the  charge  of  falsehood. 

1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  If,  iv.  i.  66  That  Lye,  shall  lie  so  heauy 
on  my  Sword,  That  [etc.].  1600  ROWLANDS  Lett.  Humours 
Blood  \\\.  61  Astronomers  ..  By  common  censure  somtimes 
meete  the  He.  1705  HICKERINCILL  f'riest-cr.  \.  (17211  17 
The  other  gives  him  the  Lye  ..  and  follows  his  Lye  with  a 
Stab.  1732  BKRKKI.KY  Atciphr.  \\\.  §  2  He  abhors  to  take 
the  Lye  but  not  to  tell  it. 

3.  a/frib.  and  Comb. ;  chiefly  objective,  as  in  lie- 
giving^  -hater,  -monger,  -teller,  -writer  ;  lie- con 
suming  %ft).\  tlie*bill  nonce-u>d.,  a  distortion  of 
LIBEL  sb. ;  lie-tea,  said  to  be  a  transl.  of  the  name 
given  by  the  Chinese  to  teas  coloured  for  the  Euro 
pean  market. 

1620  MELTON  Astrolog.  61  Pasquil  and  Morphirius.  on 
whose  brests  were  written  no  *  Lie- Bills,  as  the  Popes  called 
them,  but  True-Bills  of  their  villanies.  1822  SHKLI.KY  Hellas 
985  Thy  Mie-consuming  mirror.  1848  THACKERAY  Bk.  Snobs 
x.xxix,  ^Lie-givings,  challenges,  retractations.  1900  YORK* 
POWKLI-  \nSt.Ge0rge  1 1 1.  66  We  at  least  will  be  a  people  of 
truth-lovers  and  *lie-haters.  1830  JAMI-S  Darnley  xxxiv, 
The  tales  that  were  circulated  by  the  *liemongers  of  the 
court.  1876  A.  H.  HASSALL  Food  114  This  article  has  re 
ceived  the  name  of  '  *lie-tea  '  because  it  is  spurious,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  not  tea  at  all.  155*  HULOET,  *Lye  telltr>  or 
liynge  knaue  or  queane.  a  1641  Bp.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  $ 
Atari.  (1642)  215  The  end  and  purpose  of  the  lye-teller.  1863 
Ar.  fy  O.  3rd Ser.  III.  300  We  would  advise  him  to  give  more 
attention  to  the  contemporary  libellers  and  *lie-wnters. 

Lie  (loi),  sb*    Also  7  lye.     [f.  LIE  v?\ 
1.  Manner  of  lying ;  direction  or  position  in  which 
something  lies ;  direction  and  amount  of  slope  or 
inclination.     Alsoyf^.  the  state,  position,  or  aspect 
(of  affairs,  etc.). 


LIE. 

1697  Collect.  Connect.  Hist.  Sac.  (1897)  VI.  248  Nott  to 
alter  the  proper  lye  of  the  Land.  1843  KL-SKIN  Mod.  1'aint. 
(1851)  I.  ii.  vi.  i.  §  30.  399  The  general  Ii*  and  disposition 
of  the  boughs.  1849  J,  b.  JOHNSTON  Exfer.  Agric.  101  On 
what  geological  formation  the  land  rests— its  physical  posi- 
,  tion  or  lie.  1850  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Diffic.  Anglic.  325  To  map 
|  out  the  field  of  thought,  .and  to  ascertain  its  lie  and  its  cha 
racteristics.  1862  TKOLI.OPK  N.  Amer.  II.  2  Washington, 
from  the  lie  of  the  land,  can  hardly  have  been  said  to  be 
centrical  at  any  time.  1865  CARLYLK  l-'redk,  Gt.  xx.  iii. 
(1872)  IX.  44  Friedlich  understands  well  enough  ..  from  the 
lie  of  matters,  what  his  plan  will  be.  1894  BARlNO-Ooui.D 
Df  serfs  X.  Fran- e  \.  15  The  horizontal  lie  of  the  rhalk  beds. 
1894  HKSANT  In  Deacon's  Orders  83  The  lie  of  his  hair,  his 
pose  [etc.  ]. 

b.   Golf,   'etj   'The   inclination  of  .1  club  when 
held   on   the   ground    in    the   natural    position   for 
striking*.    (/?)  'The  situation  of  a  ball — good  or 
j    bad',      (jiadw.  Libr.,  Golf  (j\ws*  ) 

1857  H.   1!.   FARMI;  Golfers  Manual  in  Golfiana  Misc. 
|     .1887)  126  The  precise  lie  [of  the  ball]  it  [the  niblick]  is  in- 
I     tended   for  so  seldom  occurs.      Ibid.   141    The  lie  of  these 
spoons  should  be  rather  upright.     1887  SIR  W.  G.  SIMPSON' 
Art  Golf\yt,  From  a  bad  lie  it  is  the  only  way  I  know  of  to 
loft  a  ball.    1890  HI;TCHINSON  Golf^  An  important  consider 
ation  is  the  '  lie  '  of  the  driving  club. 

2.  coiicr.  A  n.ass  that  lies;  a  stratum,  Inyer. 

_  ^1728  WOODWARD  Xaf.  Hist,  fossils  I.  (1729)  I.  12  N'ot 
in  regular  orderly  .Strata.  .a-*  Stone-lies,  ;md  vaiious  sorts  uf 
Larth  which  are  in  their  oiiginal  State.  1865  SUINBLKM. 
rhticd>a  153  The  heifer,  .sleek  under  shaggy  and  speckled 
lies  of  hair. 

3.  The  ]  lace  \\here  an  animal,  etc.  is  accustomed 
,    to  lie  ;  its  haunt.     Also,  room  for  lying. 

1869  Hi,  M  KMOKK  Lorna  />.  vii,  There;  were  very  fine 
loaches  here,  having  more  lie  ;md  harbourage  than  in  the 
I  ruuyh  Lynn  st rerun.  1886  (>.  l\ei>.  Oct.  359  note,  At  other 
tiiin-s  lie  (,L  salmon)  i>  usually  resting  in  his  '  stand  '  or  '  lie  '. 
1888  RiiiKK  IlAfifiAKn  Maiwas  l\ev.  \.  -2  A  long  narrow 
spinney  whi-.h  was  a  very  favourite  *  lie  '  for  woodcock. 

4.  A'ttrhi'ays.  '  A  siding  or  short  offset  from  the 
main   line,  into  which  trucks  may   hu  run  fur  the 

j    purpose  of  loading  and  unloading'  (Ct'ii/.  Diet.*. 

t  Lie,  a-  Obs.  [OK.  lyge,  co»n.  w.  lyge  LIE  j£.l] 
Lyings  false. 

<•"  975  A'".^"t'.  Gos/>.  Matt,  xxvi.  60  Moni^e  ly^e  *ewitu. 
<  1290  A.  /•';;<;'•  f-'X-  L  319,668  Hinderful  and  of  boit  I-nou;, 
hardi  and  ofte  lie. 

Lie    l^i\  v.1      Forms  and  inflexions  :   see  belmv. 

[A  Com.  Teut.  str.  vb.  :  OK.  lif^an     OFris.  /i\ra, 

lidsa,  lid-Ja,  OS.  liggian  (l)u.,LG.  //^«),OI1G. 

and   M1K1.  H^cu,  lickcn,  ligen  (mod.G.  liegcn  , 

ON.  fw&'a  ;Sw.  /fs',^7,   Da.  tigge  ,  Cloth,  ligan:— 

OTeut.  *ligjan   (the  Goth,  ligan  is  abnormal^,  f, 

Teut.  root  *&,£•-  i.:/rf^-  :/ff-):— \Vert  Aryan  *legh- 

:!<\i{h-:fcgh-:  to  lie;  cf.  (Jr.  Ae'xos   bed,   aAo^oy 

bedfellow,  wife,  Au^"?  lyini^  in  wait,  ambush,  L. 

!    lectus  Led,  OS1.  lezati  to 'lie. 

As  in  OTeut.  *sifjan  SIT  v.,  tlie  present-stem  has 
ay' suffix,  though  the  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  are  strong. 
In  \VGcr.  and  consequently  in  OK.,  the  pres. -stem 
has  two  forms,  due  to  the  diversity  in  the  phonetic 
:  character  of  the  flex!  on  a  1  suffixes  :  ',  1 1  The  \VGtr. 
//V-,  OIH'.  lig-,  appears  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  pers. 
sing.  pres.  ind.  and  the  sing,  imp.,  and  is  the  source 
of  the  mod.Kng.  lie  ;  (2)  the  \VGer.  //Vi'S  OK.  licg-t 
appears  in  the  inf.,  the  ist  pcrs.  sing,  and  the  pi. 
pres.  ind.,  the  pres.  subj.,  and  the  pi.  imp.;  it  is 
represented  in  mod.  northern  dialects  by  lig;  the 
1  southern  lidge  has  been  found  only  in  the  \\exford 
dialect,  though  the  ME.  liggf  in  southern  texts  can 
only  represent  the  pronunciation  (lidgo).] 

A.  Inflexional  Forms. 

1.  InJinitive\\Q.  Forms:  a.  i  licgan,licgean, 
Xorthumb.  licga,  2  liggau,  2-5  ligge-n,  3  ligen, 
luggen  (///,  4-5  lyge,  lygge,  4-6  17-9  dial.'}  lig, 
ligg,  5  ligyn,  lyggyn,  lyg,  lyegge.  /i.  z  lien,  3 
lisen,  3  lin,  4  Iii,  lij,  Ii,  lyen,  perron,  ley-n, 
le^e,  lai),  4-5  lyn(e,  ly}e,  4-8  ly,  4-9  lye,  5 
liyn,  lyyn.  lyin,  4-  lie. 

a.   Beownlfy$i-2  (Gr.)  Lete  hyne  licgean.  b?er  he  longe  wa;s. 

c  1160  Hatton  Gosp.  John  v.  6  pa  se  hselend  ^e-sean  bisne 

liggan.     c  1175  LaVW.  Honi.  79  Ho.  .letten  hine  liggen  half 

quic.     (-1205  LAY.  22836  per  he  seal  liggen  [V  1275  luggen]. 

a  1275  Pro!.!.  sKlfred  467  in  (*.  K.  Misc.  131  He  sal  ligen  long 

anicht.     a  1275  Death  118  ibid.  174  Nu  [m  schalt  wrecche 

,     liggen  ful  stille.     1297  R.  ("ii.ouc.  (Rolls)  3169   He  bad  him 

I     h'gge  and  slepe  wel.     a  1300  Cursor  .'/.  5309,  I  will  me  lie 

to  dei.     11340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  v.  4,   I  sail  noght  lige  in 

1     fleschy  lustis.    c  1400  MAUNDKV.  (Roxb.)  xxv.  118  \\'hare  he 

emperour  schall  ligg  on  he  morue.    1425  Ord.  Whittingtoris 

'    Alms-house  in  Entick  London  (1766)  IV.  354  A.  .little  house 

|     .  .in  which  he  shall  lyegge  and  rest,    c  1440  [see  $\,     1483 

I    Cath.  Angl.  216/1  To  Lyg  in  wayte.     1579  SFKNSKR  Sktpk. 

Cal.  Sept.  254  There  mayst  thou  ligge  in  a  vetchy  bed.  1651 

RANDOLI-H,  etc.   i ley  for  Honesty  in.    i.  Wks.  (1875)  431 

Liggen  in  strommel.     a  1652  HROMK  Eng.  Moor  i.  iii.  Wks. 

(18731  11-  T3  Make  thy  bed  fine  and  soft  Tie  lig  with  thee. 

1674  RAY  A".  C.  Words  30  To  Lig:  to  lye,  Var.  Dial. 

/3.     1154  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1137  (Laud  MS.)  He  ne  myhte 

..ne  sitten  ne  lien  ne  slepen.     r  1200  ORMIN  6020,  &  nile  he 

nohht  laerinne  lin.  aiyta  Cursor  M.  3778(Cott.)  He.  .bar-on 

laid,  his  hefd  to  Ii  [/''air/,   ly].     c  1375  Sc.  L<'g.  Saints  vii. 

{Jacobus  minor}  482,  &  bare  wele  foure  dais  can  \>ai  ley  but 

met  &  drink.     1382  WVCLIF  fsa.  xi.  6  The  parde  with  the 

kide  shal  leyn.      c  1400  Latt franc's  Cirnrg.  68,  I  lete  it  lie 

i-till.     1426   LYDG.  De  Guil.   nigr.    15554    Lat   hym  lyn  a 
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LIE. 

whyle  stylle.  c  1440 Promp.  Pant.  304/2  Lyyn  or  lyggyn  (A', 
lyin  or  ligyn  ),/««•£».  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  ccxlii.  277 
They,  .charged  hym  to  lye  still.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
ix.  II.  446  He  might  lie  many  years  in  a  prison. 

2,  Indicative  Present. 

a.  \stpers.sing.\\Q.     Forms:  a.    i  liege,  3-4 
ligge,  4-6  (7-9  dial.}  lig,  5  lige.     $.  4  liy,  4-9 
lye,  6  ly,  4-  lie.  » 

a  1240  Lofsong  in  Cott.  Horn.  211  Ase  ich  ligge  lowe. 
c  1275  LAY.  14137  Ihc  Hgge  fastebi-clused  in  on  castle,  a  1300- 
1400  Cursor  M.  3612  (.Gott.  '  Here  . .  i  liy  {other  tc.?ts  lig, 
lye]  in  bed  of  care.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  v.  417,  I  ..  ligge 
abedde  in  lenten.  1432  Test.  Kbar.  II.  22,  j  matres  y'  I 
liije  on.  1530  PALSGK.  610/1,  I  lye  a  bedde.  -1586  C'TKSS 
PKMBROKE  Ps.  LVII.  i,  On  thee  I  ly.  1688  LKVINZ  in  Keble 
Life  Bp.  Wilson  iii.  (1863)  99  When  I  lye  under  the  con 
finement  of  my  melancholy  retreat.  1719  D'URFF.Y  Fills 
'1872)  II.  148  Thinking  that  I  lig  so  nigh.  1801  R.  ANOKR- 
SON  Cutnb.  Kail.  17  At  neet  I  lig  me  down.  1802  COLKRIDGI-; 
Ode  to  Rain  5  O  Rain  !  that  I  lie  listening  to. 

b.  ind pen.  sing,  liest  (lai'est).     Forms:  a.    i 
litest,  lixst,  list,  3-5  list,  lyst,  4-9  lyest,  6-7 
ly'st,  4-  liest.     Also  north.  4  lyis,  5  lise,  lyes,    j 
$•  5  lyggest,  lyggyst. 

a  looo  C&dntotts  Gen.   734  (Gr.)  paer  bu  ^ebunden  lift-it. 
<  1000  /KLFRIC  Josh.  vii.  10  Arisnu..hwi  list  Su  neowel  on 
i-orban.      -izoo  Trin.  <~»ll.  Honi.  103  Wi  list  bu  turnd  on 
be  eoroe?    a  1275  Death  84  in  O.  E.  Misc.  172  Nu  bu  list 
\V.r.  lyst]  on  bere.    1*1386  CHAUCI-.R  Manciples  T.  172  Now 
listow  deed  {v.rr.  lyst  thow,  liest  thou,  lyes  thou].     (1450 
Cot1.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  159  Heyl,  Lord  over  lordys,  that    I 
lyggyst  fill  lowe.    1470-85  MALOHV  Arthnry.y.\.  ii,  Here  now     ' 
thow  lyggest.     1596  SIIAKS.   Tain.  Shr.  v.  ii.   151   Whil'st    j 
thou  ly'st  warme  at  home,    1671  MILTON  Samson  1663  Thou    j 
.  .now  ly'.st  victorious  Among  thy  slain.     1877  C.  PATMORK 
I'nkno'.vn  Eros  \.  ix.  (Eurydice),  Where  ..  On  pallet  poor 
Thou  lyest,  stricken  sick. 

C.  ydpers.  sing,  lies  ;'ldiz).  Forms:  a.  i  lisep, 
lisp,  lip)  2-5  lip,  3  H^itS,  3-6  lyth.  4  lype,  leip, 
lyhth,  li^th,  ly;!;,  liht, '4  5  lijth,  lithe,  4-6 
lythe,  4-7  lyeth,  5  -6  lyith,  3  -  (now  arch,  lieth. 
Also  (with  ending  orig.  north?)  I  li^es,  4  lyse, 
lijs,  45  lis^e,  4-6  liis,  4  S  lyes,  5-6  lyis,lyese, 
6  .Sir.  lysz,  lisz,  lyisz,  4-  lies.  &.  2-6  liggep,  ' 
-eth,  4-5  liggith.  Also  4  liggus,  4-5  ligus,  -es, 
lygg^s,  -ys,  -ez,  5  ligis,  6  (79  dial.'  lig(g)s. 

a.  rt  900  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  893  (Parker  MS.)  Seo  ea.  .Ii5  ut 
of  b;um  wealdu.  (950  Lindisf.  Go$p.  Matt.  viii.  6  Cnaeht 
inin  li^e^  in  hus  eoro-cryppel.  niioo  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  675 
(Laud  MS.)  Medeshamstede.  .&  eal -fi  bfer  to  Hgge3.  Ibid. 
an.  792  His  lie  li^5  ;tt  Tinan  mube.  c  1220  Bestiary  24 
Danne  he  Heft  to  sle^en.  c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  889  In  fte  weie 
$e  Ii5i5  to  saleni.  a  1300  Cursor  .If.  2117  pis  land  lies 
mast  vntp  \>c  south.  1362  LANC;L.  /'.  PI.  A.  i.  115  Lurifer 
louwest  li^th  of  hem  alle  c  1369  CHAUCKR  Dcthe  BlannJn> 
181  A-wake..whi)  lyeth  tht-r^  [?'.rr.  lythe,  libe].  1382 
WVCI.IK  Matt.  viii.  6  My  child  lyeth  [v.r.  liggeth,  1388 
Hjth] .  .sike.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  5369  Teutra.  .here  in  tomb* 
lis.  c  1425  Hawpolcs  Psalter  Metr.  Pref.  26  This  same 
santer..is  |>e  self..  That  ly^t  at  hampole.  c  1475  l\anf 
C  oil-car  246,  I  haue  na  knawledge  cjuhair  the  C'ourt  lyis. 
1533  (!AIT  Richt  I'ay  84  To  say . .  that  [hair  lis/  mair  pardons 
to  ony  oder  prayer,  c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  i'S.  T.  S.)  iv. 
76  Sum  can  nocht  keip  hir  gap  Kra  Lansing,  as  scho  lylss.  ; 
»S79  LVLY  Kitphnes  (Arb.)  86  As  much  as  in  me  lyeth.  1611 
BIBLE  Nek.  ii.  3  When  the  city,  .lyeth  wa<te.  1660  B  XRRUW 
I'.uclid  i.  xxvi,  That  side  which  lyeth  betwixt  the  equal  i 
angles.  1666  MILTON  wid  Epit.  lrniversity  Carrier  \  Here  . 
lieth  one  who  [etc.].  1675  KARL  ESSKX  Lett.  (1770)  88  That 
part  of  tht;  town  which  ..  lyes  to  the  water.  1711  HKARNK 
Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  133  His  skill  indeed  cl.iefly  lyes  in 
Coyns. 

ft.     a  1300  Cursor  M.  2033  pi  fader  slepand . .  Liggus  [(/(>//. 
lis,  Fairf.  lyse,  Trin.  lib]  here-oute.     13..   E.  E.  Allit.  P. 
B.  1792  A  dogge  . .  bat  in  a  dych  lygges.     a  1400-50  Alex-    ; 
andef  5173  A  cabayne  quare  be  kyng  liggis.    c  1460  Tou<nc- 
ley  Plays  ii.  220  Gif  hym  that  that  ligis  thore.     1597  'l'ol>"TE 
Laur,i  in  Arb.  Garner  VIII.    298  Ah,  happy  thrice,  that     ' 
ligs  in  love  with   thee!     1605  CAMDEN  J\cni,,  Epitaphs  59 
lohn  Bell  broken-l>row  Ligs  vnder  this  stean.     a  1774  KKR-     , 
GUSSON  Hallowfair  Poems  '1845)  15  When  Phrubus  lig-;  in 
Thetis1  lap.     1849  JAMKS  Woodman  xxxix,   I   can  tind  out     j 
for  him  where  liggs  the  pretty  la->s.     1865  S.  EVANS  lira, 
l-'abian  52  Bold  Robin  he  liggeth  here, 

d.  plural  lie.  Forms  :  a.  i  licgap,  licgeap, 
•i-3  ligge*8,  4  liggip,  2-4  ^6  a  re  A.)  liggen,  5  lig- 
gyn,  4  ligge,  5  lygge.  Also  north.  4  ligges.  5 
liggez,  liggis.  0.  2-4  lien,  2  -3  lin,  4-6  lyen,  5 
ly^n,  lyun,  4-9  ly(e,  4-  lie.  Also  north.  4  lijs, 
.SV.  4-6  lyis,  lyes. 

a.  a  1000  Andreas  1426  (Gr.)  Licgafl  a:fter  lamle  Iwcas  , 
todrifene.  ciijS  Lamb.  //out.  49  We  liggeA  in  heue6  , 
sunnen.  1297  R.  OLOIT.  (Rolls)  6355  pere  hii  lig^eb. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  25965  Al  nr  sin  bat  we  . .  ligges  in  \Fairf. 
lien].  1362  LANG:,.  /'.  PI.  A.  n.  105  Thei  liggen  to-gedere. 
1387  TRKVISA  Higdcn  (Rolls*  I.  403  They.  .Stondeb,  sittel>, 
liggeK-ind  slepep.  Ibid.  II.  193  pey  ligge  \Caxton  ly«ge| 
vpri^t.  (-11400-50  Alexander  772*  par  liggez  lymmes  of 
laddes.  Ibid.  4845  pai  se^e  doun  sodanly  slane  of  baire 
blonkis.  .&  in  be  strete  Hggis.  1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  E  vij  b, 
The  Korchers  that  liggyn  euen  between  The  ij  theys  of  the 
beest.  1579  SPF.NSF.R  Sheph*  Cal.  May  217  Many  wyld 
beastes  liggen  in  waile. 

3.  anoo  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  963  (Laud  MS.)  Ealle  ba  porpes 
be  5a;rto  lin.     1154  /bid.  an.  1137  pe  landes  be  lien  to  be 
circe  wican.    c  1230  Halt  itfeid.  3  Al  pat  bitter  bale  bat  ter 
Iie5  under,    a  1300  Cursor  M.  5340  par  lijs  [Fair/,   lyes] 
our  heldres.     c  1350  Will.  Palcme  2266  In  cane  bei  lyen,  ft 
slepen  samen  y-fere.     c  1374  CHAUCKR  Compl.  A/ars  5  Ve 
lovers   that  lye  [v.r.  ben]  in  eny  drede.      c  1375  Sc.  Leg. 
Saint*  xiv.  (Lucas)  80,  &  ger  thame  ryse  J>at  lyis  Taw.  (  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxiv.  255  Thei   lygn  in  Tentes.         1400 
Dtstr.  Troy  7966  pe  grekes,  bat  on  oure  ground  lyun.    1448 
in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  II.  8  All  the  bemes  that 
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lyen  by  hemself.  1513  BRADSHAW  St.  H'erburgc  r.  284 
Whiche  Ladyes  were  buryed.  .and  now  theie  lyen  in  shryne. 
1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's^  Hist.  Scot.  I,  54  Sum  mon- 
struous  gret  amang  thaine  lyis  to  the  cost  of  Carrik.  Ibid. 
148  In  tyme  of  neid  lyes  the  Pechtis  abak  wl  thair  supporte. 
ci6i4  SIR  W.  MURE  Dido  <y  sE.  i.  101  Troy.  .Whose  ruines 
poore,  which  low  in  ashes  lye.  1711  J.  GREENWOOD  Eng, 
Gram.  197  Place  and  Things  that  ly  upward.  1756-7  tr. 
Keysler^s  Trav.  (1760)  III.  104  Here  lie  the  remains  of 
Giacomo  Sanseverini.  1808  A.  PARSONS  Trav.  i.  12  Pebbles, 
which  have  been  dug  up.  .and  now  lye  in  heaps. 
3.  Indicative  Past  lay  (UTi).  Forms:  a.  (strong) 
ist  and  yd  pers.  sing.  \  Ises,  Jeeis.  2  leei,  2-3  lei, 
2-4  lai,  leie,  3  laei  3)0,  leai,  16139,  Ormin  1&33, 
3-6  laie,  4  103,  leye,  4-5  ley}e,  leghe,  4-6  Sc. 
la,  4-7  ley,  (5  lye,  le^e\  5-6  laye,  3-  lay.  2nd 
pers.  i  lase,  3  Isei3e.  3-4  lay,  lai,  etc.  ;  7  laist, 
9  lay'st.  Plural,  i  leejon,  lagon,  Northumh. 


l^jon,  3-4  leien,  laien,  Iei3en,  etc.  ;  also  3-  nn- 
iiijlected.     0.  (weak)  6-7  dial.,  8-9  arch,  ligged, 

6  St.  liggit,  9  lied,  dial,  lig'd. 

o.  F>e(nvnlf  '1532  (GrO  Hit  on  eorSan  la.-^.  cy$o  Lindisf. 
Go$f>.  Matt.  ix.  36  Le^on  sua;  Kip  nrefdon  hiorde.  u.. 

0.  E.  Chron.  an.  1052  (Cotton  MS.)  paette  on  Sandwic  IJE!^. 
<  1160  Hatton  Go&p.  Mark  ii.  4  J>a:t  bed  be  se  lame  on  lai> 
c  izoo  ORMIN  3692  He  la}}  .  .  i  cribbe.     c  1205  LAV.  5030  pa 
wombe  be  bu  Isie  inne  swa  longe.     Ibid.  9766  Vaspasien 
mid  his  nionnen  Ixi^e  \c  1275  lay]  at  Kxchsestre.      c  1220 
Bestiary  42  In  a  ston  stille  he  lai  til  it  kam  oe  dridde  dai. 
n  1273  Passion  Lord  195  in  O.  E.  Misc.  42  pe  Gywes  vp 
nsturte  bat  leycn  in  be  grunde.    1297  R.  Gi.ouc.  (RollsJ  3830 
ttobe  stede  &  king  (eye  sone  atte  grounde.     01300  Cursor 
M.  10571  par  efterson  bai  samen  lai.     Ibid.  23500  Quat  bou 
did  and  in  credel  lai  \othcr  texts  lay].     13..  Gaw.  ^-  Gr. 
Knt,  2006  pe  leude  lystened  ful  \vel,  pat  \^  in  his  hedde. 
13..  E.  /•".  Allit.  l\  A.   214  Her  fax  ..  On  schyldere/  bat 
jeghe-     1387  TKK\  ISA  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  107  His  body  lay 
in  be  streets  .  .unbtiried.    c  1400  Desir,  Troy  8243  The  ladies 

0  lofte  leghen  to  waite.  eiQxoChron.  I  'Hod.  4459(  Horstm.)  He 
lyeeuery-presoTiedestylleinpatcastelle.  a  1548  H  ALL  Chron.t 
Jfcn,  I  '/,  173  b,  His  seignorle  and  power  laie  in  those  partes. 
1360  DAUstr.  SleidaiiesCounn.  57  h,  His  Purse..  laye  upon 
his  bed.     1596  DALKYMITK  tr.  Leslie  's  Hist.  Scot.  ix.  86  To 
ly  hidd  as  he  la.     1671  MII.ION  /'.  /\'.  i.  247  The   Manger 
where  thou  lais't.      17^9   FIELDING   Tom   Jones  xvin.   vi, 

1  lay  Seven  years  in  Winchester  jail.     1847  L.  HI/NT  Jar 
Honey  x.  (1848)  131  Sicllj'  lay  at  our  feet. 

3.  1560  ROLI.AMJ  (>/.  I'  e  nits  i.  56  IJehind  the  Bus  ..  I 
liggit  law.     ^11641  llr.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  <V  Man.  (1642)  456 
Their  Cels  and   Commoratories  where  they  ligged.     1748 
THOMSON  Cast,  hidol.  505   Here  whilom  ligg'd  th'  Esopus 
of  the   age.      1813  T.    BUSBY  tr.  Lucretius  I.  Dissert.   14 
Bright  eminences  and  fertile  vallies  lied  in  his  way.     Ibid. 
vi.   Comm.    25   Those  who,  by   death   or   desertion,   were 
deprived  of  their  friends  and  domestics,  lied   unbimed  in 
their  houses.     1879  K.  ARNOLD  /,/.  Asia  MI.  2   In   which 
calm  home  of  happy  life  and  love  Ligged  our  Lord  Buddha. 

4.  Subjunctive  Present  lie.      Forms  :    i   liege, 
3-4  ligge,  4  lyg,  ligg,  6  lig,  6   7  ly(e,  5-  lie. 

c  1000  Laws  of  Wihtrxd  c.  25  (Schmid)  Liege  butan  wyr- 
^elde.  ct  1225  Ancr.  7^424  Nenne  num  ne  lelen  heo  in.. 
ne  ne  ligge  ute.  1340  HAM  POLE  /V.  Consc.  3507  If  any  fal 
in  declly  .syn  Ryse  he  up,  and  ligg  noght  lang  bar-in.  £1374 
CHAUCER  Troylits  v.  41  1  If  bow  bus  ligge  a  day  or  two  or 
bre.  ci37S-Z.^y  Polks  Mass  Bk.  (MS.  U.l  593  Wheber  we 
rydc,  or  be'goande,  lyg,  or  sitt.  <  1449  I'ECOCK  Kepr.  n. 
xx.  272  That  he  lie  with  the  lord  in  oon  bed.  1508  DI-N- 
BAR  Tua  mariit  tventen  500  That  he  be  lost  or  with  me  lig. 
1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslies  Hist.  Scot.  I.  31  How  lang 
saevir  the  frost  ly.  1596  SIIAKS.  A/erch.  I',  ii.  vii.  61  If  my 
forme  lye  there. 

5.  Subjunctive  Past  lay  (U;).     Forms:   i  la  30, 
(pi.  leesen),  3  leie,  leeie,  3-4  leye,  4  laye,  5  Iey3e, 

7  ley  (etc.,  as  in  pa.  ind.),  5-  lay. 

(  893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  I.  i.  §  14  He  sa;de  ba;t  he  .  .  wolde 
fandian  hu  longe  b«tt  land  norbryhte  la;^e.  (11175  Lamb. 
Ham.  33  pah  \>\.\  leie  in  ane  pristine.  1:1205  LAY.  22254  Pa' 
his  folc  gode  aswunden  ne  lasie  bere  [^1275  leye].  (1374 
CHAUCER  Troylus  iv.  1532  1  15601  If  bis  were  wist  my  lif  lay 
[r.r.  leye]  in  balaunce.  c  1400  Lanfrancs  Cirtirg.  16  It 
were  good  bat  he  lay  \Add.  MS.  ley^e]  is;  traueilidc  wib 
hise  hondis.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen,  II  ,  v.  ii.  48  O,  would  the 
quarrell  lay  vpon  our  heads.  1684  T.  BUKNKT  Theory  Earth 

1.  195   If  the   ballast  Icy  more  at  one  end,  it  would  dip  to- 
wards  that  pole. 

6.  Imperative  lie  (bi\     Forms:    sing.   \  lis(e, 
3  1130,  3  5  Ii,  ly,  5-y  north,  lig,  ligg,  6-8  lye, 
3-  lie.    ////;-.  4  liggeth  ;  4-  lie. 

c  looo  Sax.  Lceckd.  II.  118  Li^e  on  ba  sidan  be  [etc.J. 
c  1205  LAY.  18097  Passent  li^  [f'ia75ly]  nn  ber.  Ibid.  28724 
Li^e  ber.  a  122$  Ancr.  R.  290  Ne  lie  fm  nout  stille.  a  1275 
Deatlt  137  in  O.  E.  Misc.  176  Li  [7-.''.  ly]  awariede  bali  bat 
neauer  bu  ne  arise.  -1374  CHAUCKR  Troylus  11.904(^5^) 
Li  stil  and  lat  me  slepe.  Ibid.  in.  899  (948)  Liggeth  stille 
and  taketh  hym  right  here,  c  1460  Towncley  Myst.  \\.  326 
Lig  down  ther  and  take  thi  rest.  -1650  Christopher  White 
iv.  in  Child  fiallads  II.  439  Come,  sweet  wench,  and  ligg 
thy  loue  on  nice.  1680  OTWAV  Orphan  \.  iv.  276  Lye  still  ! 
my  Heart. 

7.  Present  Participle  lying  ^bi'iq).     Forms:  I 
licgende,  Xorthumh.  lic(c)end,  2-3  liggend,  4 
liynge,  lyng,  liging,  ligaud(e,  -onde,  liende, 
lyende,  liggonde,  -ande,  lyggynde,  4-5  ligging, 
-yngfe,  5  liggeng,  lieng,  lyynge,  leing,  liend, 
4-6  lyeng(e,  liand(e,  lyand(e,   5  lyond,  lyg- 
gande,  5-6  lyggyng(e,  -ing(e,  lyinge,  6  liyng, 
7  lyeing,  5-  lying,  9  ligging  dial. 

C95o  Lindisf.  Gosf.  John  v.  6  Dionne  mi55y  gesath  se 
hajlend  licgende  [Rushw.  licende].  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn. 
183  pus  doo  be  libbende  frend  to-jenes  be  liggende.  a  1300 
Cursor  AL  6130  iCott.)  For  was  na  hus  in  al  bat  land  pat 
bar  ne  was  ded  man  ligand  [other  texts  liggande,  ligond). 
CISTS  SHOREHAM  122  Lyggynde  me  hare  forage.  1-1315 


LIE. 

Song  Mercy  57  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862!  120  In  harde  prisoun  lyng. 
c  1375  Cursor  M.  3384  (Fatrf.)  (>e  landes  lyand  towarde  be 
est.  1382  WYCLIK  Matt.  viii.  14  He  say  his  wyues  moder 
l'figynge[i'.r.  lyende,  1388  liggynge].  c  1400  Destr.  Troy 
12666  pe  buernes. .  Left  hym  ber  lyond.  1436  Rolls  oj Tarlt. 
IV.  498/1  As  Felons,  .in  awayte  lyggyng.  c  1440  Generydes 
3027  In  the  feld  he  left  hym  liggeng.  c  1450  HOLLAND  Hffiu- 
lat  227  Lyand  in  lichory,  laith,  vnloveable.  I47O-85MALORY 
Arthnr\\\\\.  xx,  The  fayrest  corps  lyenge  in  a  ryche  hedde. 
1496  XavalA.cc.  Hen.  I'll  (1896)  175  The  Soueraiyne  leing 
in  the  dokke.  1533  GAU  Richt  I'ay  64  Liand  in  his  bed. 
1553  BRENDB  Q.  Curfins  F  viij,  The  fore  front  alwayes  de 
fended  the  rest  of  the  work  lying  behinde.  1596  DAL- 
KVMPLK  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  5  The  vthir  syd  lyeng  to 
ward  Spane.  Ibid.  9  The  mid  parte  lyeing  betuene  that 
and  Cheuott  hillis.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I,  597 
A  merchantman  lying  at  the  quay  took  fire.  s864TKSNYsoN 
Nortlu'rn  ]-'artner  i.  i,  Wheer  'asta  beiin  saw  long  and  mea 
liggin1  'ere  aloiin? 

8.  Past  Participle  lain  (U'n).  Forms :  a. 
(strong)  i  (39;lesen.  3  i-leeien,  i-leien,  i-leye, 
i-lei,  3-4  y-leye^n,  101(6^,  4  y-leine,  y-leie, 
y-lay,  y-leighe,  ylei^e,  y-lie,  leye(n,  leie, 
lei^en,  ligen,  lygyn,  lin(e,  Sc.  lyin,  4-5 
leyn(e,  liggen,  4-6  lyn,  4-7  layn^e,  laine,  lyne, 
4-8  layen,  lyen,  lien  (also  9  arch.,  5  y-ly, 
lye,  ?loy(e  n,  6  lyene,  7  li'n,  lay,  7-  lain. 

0.  (weak)  6  Sc.  liggit,  7  lied,  9  dial,  lig'd. 

a.  c  893  K.  /FLFRED  Oros.  v.  xiii.  IS  3  pa  heo  paron  xele^en 
waes.  .1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  7  Longe  we  habben  lein  on 
ure  fule  synnes.  1*97  R.  Gi-ouc.(Kolls)  1711  He  adde  ileye 
sik.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  10084  Vie  o  prison  strang  bat  J>ai  had 
ligen  [other  texts  liggen,  leyn,  leyne]  in  sua  lang.  Ibid. 
11297  Kfter  bat  sco  snld  ha  Hn  [other  te.vts  lyne,  lien,  lyn] 
Fourti  dais  in  hir  gisin.  c  \y*oSir  Beites  2001  (MS.  A.)  In  is 
prisoun . .  Ichaue  leie  bis  seuen  }are.  c  1325  Lai  le  Frt-iite 
gSTvaymen  ban  y-ly  me  by.  ctyytArth.  fy  Merl.  4188  (Kol- 
bing)  Hi  hir  he  wald  haue  ylei}e.  1340  HAMPOI.K  /'r.  Consc. 
3162  Som . . pat.  .has.  .lang  lygyn  in  £>air  syn.  1362  LANGL. 
/*.  /'/.  A.  v.  259  He  hab  lei^en  [C.  vii.  330  leye]  hi  iatro, 
lucifers  brother.  Ibid.  xi.  276  pat  hadde  leyn  [B.  x.  419 
yleine]  with  lucifer  man  ye  longe  ^eris.  c  1380  WYCI.IF  Ii  ks. 
(1880)  286  pei  han  so  longe  leyen  in  so  gret  cursinge.  <  1440 
CAPGKAVK  Life  St.  Kath.  iv.  2090  It  were  as  good  ihei  had 
loyn  in  bedde.  a  1450  Le  Morte  Arth.  525  How  bat  he 
had  woundyd  bene,  And  seke  he  had  lye  fulle  sore,  c  1450 
Merlin  86  How  a  man  hadde  lyen  with  her  in  semhlaunue 
of  the  Duke.  1463  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  23  Ye  bedde  that 
she  hath  loyen  in.  1:1560  R.  MORICE  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men 
(Camden)  25,  I  wolde  yt  hadd  byn  my  fortune  to  have  lyn 
in  London,  a  1586  SIDNEY  Atcatiia  11.  (1590'  101  b,  Those 
flames  which  had  so  long  layn  deade  in  me.  1611  BIBI.K 
John  xx.  12  Where  the  body  of  lesus  had  layen.  1624 
HKVWOOD  Gunaik.  n.  67  Oft  in  one  shade  the  hare  and 
hound  hath  lyne.  1650  BAXTER  Snints  R.  HI.  vi.  §  24 
(1651)  125  What  if  you  had  lien  in  Hell  hut  one  year?  1675 
EARL  ESSKX  Lett.  (1770)  207  An  order  of  Council  which  had 
several  months  lay  by  me.  1676  Houuts  Hind  (1677)  380, 
I.. rolling  on  the  soiled  grass  nave  li'n  Perpetually,  and., 
wept.  1681  T.  FI.ATMAN  Heraclitus  Ridens  No.  25  (17131 

1.  161  If  my  Life  had  lain  never  so  much  at  stake.     1703 
T.  N.  City  <V  C.  rurck.  43  Bricks  . .  had  layen  in  the  Place 
to  dry.     1722  I>E  FOK  riague  (1756)  227  We  . .  found  it  had 
lyen  much  longer  conceal'd.     1788   BBATTIB  littrns'  H'A's. 
II.   141    Lang  had    she   lien  wi'  buffe  and  flegs.     1871  (1. 
MACIJONALD  ffJk.  Sonnets  in  ll'ks.  Fancy  fy  I  mag.   II.  176 
At  thy  holy  feet  I  should  have  lien.     1871  SMILES  Charge. 
iii.  (1876)  69,  I  have  lain  awake  all  night. 

/3.  1500-20  DUSHAR  Iyoems  Iv.  28,  I  saw  cowclinkis  .. 
Had  better  liggit  in  the  stockis.  1670  BARROW  in  Rigaud 
Corr.  .SV/.  Men  (1841)  II.  75  It  hath  lied  by  me  without 
looking  on  for  many  years.  1832  Sfleciiii.  Yorksh.  Dial,  ii 
Had  she  lig'd  theer  lang? 

B.   Signification  and  uses. 
I.  In  senses  expressive  of  bodily  posture,  and 
developments  of  these. 

1.  t'u/r.  Of  persons  or  animals  :  To  be  in  a  pros 
trate  or  recumbent  position.  Formerly  also  with 
red.  pronoun. 

c  1000  vEi.FRic  Horn.  I.  246  Se  wite^a  he^  and  slep.  Ibid. 
328  pa  Ises  sum  wifctila  xt  his  £eatet  and  his  naina  w;es 
LuWTOS.  c  \\-j$Lanib.  Horn.  81  pes  o5cr  Mon..luue3  hi? 
bunnen  alse  deo  bet  fette  swin  bet  fule  fen  to  liggen  in. 
(71300  Cursor  M.  690  Bi  be  dere  bat  now  es  wild,  AIs 
Iain  be  him  lai  be  Icon  mild,  c  1300  Havelok  475  pe  children 
..Leyen  and  sprauleden  in  ^  blod.  £  1330  R.  BRUNNK 
Ckron.  tiSio)  5^  'A  ha  !  '  said  be  erle,  '  haa  bat  schank  ne 
bien,  bou  had  liggen  ber  stille,  be  risen  Mild  non  haf  sene,' 
1362  LANGU  /'.  /'/.  A.  Prol.  9  As  I  lay  and  leonede  and 
lukede  on  be  watres.  1382  WVCLIK  </*•«.  xxix.  2  He  saw^ 
a  pit  in  the  feeld  and  thre  flockis  of  sheep  liggynge  hisiilis 
it.  c  1440  Gestti  Rout.  ii.  6  (Hart.  MS.]  To  li^ge  ny  be  fire. 
1551  ROBINSON  Mare's  Utop.  \\.  (1895)  295  When  they  haue 
lien  a  little  space  on  the  grounde,  the  priest  giueth  them 
a  signe  for  toryse.  1607  DEKKKR  Knt.'s  Conjitr,  (18421  p.  vi, 
They  that  haue  once  or  twice  lyen  vpon  the  rack  of  puhlicke 
censure.  1809  31  cd.  Jrnl.  XXI.  385  The  woman  having 
lain  during  the  labour  upon  her  left  side.  1850  TKNNYSON 
In  Mc»t.  Ixxxix.  23  To  hear  him,  as  he  lay  and  read  The 
Tuscan  poets  on  the  lawn. 

b.  with  predicative  complement  expressing  con 
dition  ;  e.g.  to  lie  asleep,  sick)  dead,  blind)  in  a  fever. 
7  Also  with  inf.  (e.g.  to  lie  to  die}. 

c  xooo  Ags.  Go$p,  Matt.  viii.  6  Min  cnapa  H5  on  mi  num 
huse  lama.  1154  O.  K.  Chron.  an.  1135  (Laud  MS,i  He  lai 
an  slep  in  scip.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  81  And  efre  lei  pes 
wreche  for-wunden.  a.  1225  Lfg.  Kath.  2286  Nalde  nawt 
godd  leoten  his  martirs  licomes  liggen  to  forleosen.  a  1340 
YiAMroLE  Psalter  Cant.  496  A  man  bat  Hggys  in  a  strayte 
fifere.  41425  Cursor  M.  14172  (Trin.)  He  lib  to  de^e  pat 
leie  &  trewe.  c  1440  Gcsta  Rom.  Ixi.  253  tHarl.  MS.)  The 
susterofthe  Kmperoure,  bat  now  lithe  inchilUebed.  1470-85 
MALORY  Arthur  xvu.  xviii.  715  And  anon  the  kynge  sawe 
hym  the  whiche  had  leyne  blynd  of  long  tyme.  1526  Pilgr. 
Per/.  (W.  de  \V.  1531)  72!),  And  so  sayd  saynt  Laurence 
whan  he  laye  roslynge  on  the  yren  crate.  1530  PALSGR. 
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610/1,  I  lye  at  the  poynte  of  dcthe.  1560  DA  us  tr,  SU-idane's 
Comm,  24  b,  For  the  duke  of  S.-i.vonie  lay  sicke  at  Collen. 
1564  (IRINIJAL  Funeral  Sewn.  Ferdinand  A  iv  b,  Aeschilus 
the  Poete  liens  on  slepe  bare  headed  nere  the  sea.  1669 
PKPVS  Let,  2  Nov.  in  Diary  (1879)  VI.  112  My  wife  . .  hath 
layn  under  a  fever  so  severe,  as  [etc.].  1711  SWIKT  *Jrnl.  to 
Stella  31  Aug.,  Ophy  Hutler's  wife  there  lies  very  ill  of  an 
ague.  1870  K.  PEACOCK  Ralf  Skirl.  III.  81  For  hours  she 
lay  awake.  1887  E.  HKRUOB  St.  Bernard  68  The  . .  room 
where  she  lay  a  cripple  for  so  many  years. 

t  c.  Used  sitnply  =  \.Q  *  lie  sick ',  keep  one's  bed. 
<i  iyM  Cursor  Jf.  8942  War  his  sekenes  neuer  sa  strang, 
Ne  had  he  lin  neuer  sua  lang.  1470-85  MAI.OHY  Arthur 
n.  .\iii.  91  They  ..  told  hym  how  her  lady  was  .seke  &  had 
layne  many  yeres.  1596  DAI.RYMPLK  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot. 
x.  408  Quhen  bot  schort  he  had  lyne  the  x  of  July  he 
departed  this  Jyfe. 

d.  Expressing  the  posture  of  a  dead  body :  To 
be  extended  on  a  bier  or  the  like ;  to  be  buried  (in 
a  specified  place).      To  lie  in  state :    see  STATE. 
t  In  OE.  and  early  ME.  also,  To  be  dead. 

Re<nvnlf-£n$  (Gr.i  Nu  se  wyrm  Ii^e5.  a  1000  O.  K.  Chron. 
an.  901  (Parker  MS.l  /KSelwald  . .  saide  ba;t  lie  wolde  o6tr 
oSde  b=er  libban  o35e  ba:r  licgrm.  c  1175  Lamb.  How.  35 
Ga  to  bine  feder  burine*>se  oSer  |>er  eni  of  bine  cunne  lift  in. 
c  1205  LAY.  5869  We  eow  wullefl  bi-foren  libben  o3er  Hggcn. 
t  1250  (7t'«.  .y  /'•-»'•  3892  Dor  he  [Aaron]  liS  doluen  on  Sat 
wold,  a  1300  ( 'itrsor  M.  5340  par  lijs  our  heldres  bar  sal 
i  li.  1*1470  HAKHING  Chron.  ui.xxix.  ii,  Thyrty  thonsande 
with  theim  liggand  ly.  1501  Rnry  II' His  iCamdc-n1  8;  The 
holy  place  where  the  blyssyd  and  holy  Apostyll  Seynt 
Jamys  lyth.  1695  SIBBALD  Antobiog.  11834)  126  He  was 
buried  at  Kdinburgh  in  the  Gray  Frier  churchyard,  where 
our  other  relations  lye.  1711  AimisoN  Sfect.  No.  164  p  \-> 
Here  lie  the  Bodies  of  Father  Francis  and  Siftter  Constance. 
1798  WORUSW.  IVf  are  scren  21  Two  of  us  in  the  church 
yard  lie,  My  sister  and  my  brother. 

e.  To  be  in  one's  bed  for  the  purpose  of  sleep 
ing  or  resting.     Also  (.now  rarely]  with  qualifying 
word  or  phrase,  e.g.  to  lie  soft(ly. 

c  1290  .V.  Ktts;.  Leg,  I.  102/37  pare  heo  Men  In  heore 
l>eden.  1362  LANGL.  P,  Ft.  A.  vn.  14  The  Neodi  and  the 
Nakede  nym  ^eeme  hou  thei  liggen.  <  1375  .SV.  Leg.  Saints 
xvi.  (Mafdatttte)  ;m  pu  in  clinch  is  &  silkine  clathis  lyis 
ful  softe.  (.-1386  CHAUCER  Sir  Thopas  200  He  nolde  slepen 
in  noon  hous  Hut  liggen  in  his  hoode.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom. 
Ixiii.  274  (Harl.  MS.)  Certenly  he  desirith  wele  to  etc, 
swetly  to  drinke,  softely  to  lig'.je.  1579  SJ>KXSKR  Ske/>h. 
Cal.  May  125  Tho  gan  shepheards  suuines  to  looke  aloft, 
And  leave  to  live  hard,  and  learne  to  ligge  soft.  1651 
HOBBKS  Levin th.  (18  59)  8  Hence  it  is  that  lying  fold 
breedeth  dreams  of  fear.  1710  MKS.  CKNTLIVRK  Mau\\ 
Bewitched  v.  68  Leave  the  London  Dames  ..To  lig  in 
their  Beds  till  Noon.  1742  CHKSTKHT.  Lett.  (1792)  I.  xc. 
250  The  people  are  extremely  rude  and  barbarous,  living 
chiefly  upon  raw  flesh,  and  lying  generally  upon  the  ground, 
or  at  best  in  tents.  1850  THACKERAY  Ptndtttttii  ix,  You 
must  lie  on  the  bed  which  yon  have  made  for  yourself. 

f.  Hence  to  lie  with  (or  f£y):  to  have  sexual 
intercourse  with.     Somewhat  arch. 

(11300  Cursor  M.  27943  Incest,  but  es  for  to  lij  1H  but  bi 
sibman  has  line  bi.  ''1330  Arth.  <V  Merl.  85-^  (Kolbing)  pis 
maiden,  .feled  al  so  bi  her  bi,  pat  sche  was  yleyen  bi.  c  1400 
MAUNDEV,  (1859)  xxvii.  276  He  wille  not  ly^e  with  his 
Wyfes  but  4  sithes  in  the  5eer.  1470-85  MAI.OHY  Arthur 
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1586  KARL  LEICESTER  Corr.  (Caniden)  277  The  auditour 
ajse.  .is  worthy  to  lye  by  the  heeles.  1618  E.  KLTOM  Row. 
vii.  (1622)  90  Any  particular  sinne  wherein  thou  hast  liued 
and  lyen.  1631  MASSINGER  Kniperor  East  in.  i,  To  free  all 
such  as  He  for  debt.  1644  QI;ARI.I:S  Barnabas  <V  B.  16,  I  must 
be  paid,  or  he  lie  by  it,  until  I  have  my  utmost  farthinc  or 
his  bones,  a.  1670  HACK  KT  Al>p.  Williams  n.  (1692)  138  Lin 
coln  was  like  to  lye  by  it,  and  t<i  be  shut  out  of  mercy  by  an 
irreversible  decree.  1692  K.  L'KsiKASr.K  /-VzM'.v,  Life  sEsop 
(1708)  7  From  Lying  at  the  Mercy  of  Fire,  Water,  and  a 


v.  xii,  That  none  of  his  lyege  men  shold  defoule  ne  lyg^e 
by  no  lady.  1504  Pluwpton  Corr.  (Camden)  p.  Ixiv,  That 
they  shuld  not  ligg  togedder  till  she  came  to  the  age  of  xvi 


yeres.  1533  GAU  Riclit  Vay  16  Thay  that  lysz  wit  thair 
kine  and  bluid.  1611  BIBLE  Jer.  iii.  2  Lift  vp  thine  eyes 
vnto  the  high  places,  and  see  where  thou  hast  not  bene  lien 
with,  a  1652  HROME  Mcui  Couple  i.  i.  Wks,  1873  I.  16  You 
have  unlawfully  lyen  with  some  woman.  1711  STKM.K 
Sfect.  No.  51*7  Tho'  he  betrays  the  Honour  and  Bed  of 
his  Neighbour  and  Friend,  and  lies  with  half  the  Women 
in  the  Play.  1750  G.  JEFFREYS  in  Duncombes  Letters 
(1773)  II.  250  He  was  only  beforehand  with  his  double- 
dealing  brother  in  lying  with  a  prostitute. 

2.  To  assume  a  recumbent  or  prostrate  position. 
Chiefly  in  lie  down^  lie  hackt  etc.,  for  which  see 
branch  IV.    f  Also  with  refl.  pronoun,    f  Also,  to 
lean  or  hang  wer  (a  wall^ 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  20487  To  hlr  bedd  son  scho  ^od  £ 
lay  Abutte  be  time  al  of  midday,  c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  70 
pat  maidens  mi^t  him  se  And  ouer  be.  walles  to  lye.  c  1435 
Torr.  Portugal  n66  Lad  yes  layover  and  beheld,  c  1440 
Gesta  Rout.  xix.  67  (Harl.  MS.)  And  berfore  let  vs  make 
him,  bat  settith  such  a  dyet  in  vs,  to  rise  with  vs,  and  lig 
with  vs.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  Alfonce  v,  We  shalle  go 
and  lye  vs  fur  to  slepe.  1530  PAI.SGR.  610/1,  I  lye  me  to 
slepe,  je  me  mets  a  dornrir.  a.  1828  Lecsome  Brand  xxxiii. 
in  Child  Ballads  I.  183  His  mother  lay  ower  her  castle  wa, 
And  she  beheld  baith  dale  and  down.  1832  TENNVSON 
Miller  s  Dan.  in  From  off  the  wold  I  came,  and  lay  Upon 
the  freshly-flower'd  slope. 

3.  To  be  or  remain  in  a  specified  position  of  sub 
jection,  helplessness,  misery,  degradation,  or  cap 
tivity  ;  to  be  kept  in  prison;  to  continue  in  sin, 
etc.     f  Also  simply  —  *  to  He  in  prison  ' ;  sometimes 
idiomatically  to  lie  by  it.       To  lie  by  the  keels 
(arch.) :  see' HEEL  sbJ-  18.     To  lie  open  /<?)  :  see 
OPEN. 

c  893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  v.  i,  On  carcernuiii  Ite^on.  c  1200 
Vices  <$•  Virtues  (1888)  37  }if  lie  . .  Ii5  on  sume  heaued-senne. 
c  1300  Havelok  1374  He  haueth  me  do  . .  ofte  in  sorwe  and 
pine  ligge.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  4307  Alle  ober  of  be 
lordes  of  bat  lond  bat  here  leie  in  hold,  c  1380  WYCI.IK 
Sertfi.  (Sel.  Wks.)  I.  39  A  long  custom  to  ligge  in  synne. 
1470-85  MALORY  Artknr  IV.  vii,  We  ben  here  xx  knyghtes 
ptysoners  , .  ^  some  of  vs  haue  layne  here  seuen  yere. 
1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  239  b/i  And  yet  he  entended  to  be 
his  pledge  and,  to  lye  for  him,  his  charite  was  soj»rete. 
1530  PALSGK.  6io/r,  I  lye  bounde  in  chaynes.  1567  Glide  $ 
Godlic  Ball.  fS.T.S.)  133  Sa  lang  in  Sin  as  thow  dois  ly, 
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Hist.  Eng.  iv.  I.  482  The  defendant..  was  lying  in  prison  as 
a  debtor.  1882  STF.VEXSON*  l-'nin.  Stud.  265  His  brother  still 
lay  by  the  heels  for  an  unpatriotic  treaty  with  England. 

b.  'Jo  lie  under:  to  be  subject  to  (^some  disad 
vantage  or  obligation). 

1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  iv.  i.  171  If  thi.-,  sweet  Ladie 
lye  not  guiltlesse  heere,  Vnder  some  biting  error.  1682 
COUNT  KONIGSMARK  in  Biuclcnck  JM'.V.  i  Hi^t.  MSS. 
Connn.)  I.  336  The  misfortune  which  I  lay  under.  1701 
W,  WOTTON  His'.  Rome  vi.  105  He  lay  under  a  sort  of  a 
Vow.  1710  AumsoN  Whig  Exam.  No.  4  F<>  Any  one 
who  reads  this  letter  will  lye  under  the  same  delusion. 
1748  Atisort's  i  'oy.  n.  x.  236  Manila  .  .  lies  under  some  dis 
advantage,  from  the  difficulty  there  is  in  getting  to  sea  to 
the  eastward.  1849  MACAUI.AY  f/isi.  Eng.  vii.  II.  202  In 
spite  of  all  the  restraints  under  which  the  press  lay.  1866 
J)K.  Anr;vu.  A'  cign  Law  vii.  (1871)  331  The  bondage  under 
which  all  Science  lies  to  fact. 

4.  To  remain  in  a  state  of  inactivity  or  conceal-    J 
ment  (not  necessarily  prone  or  reclining).    Chiefly 
with  complementary  adj.  or  pa.  pple.      (For  to  lie    \ 
close,  /o~(.',  pcrtfu,  etc.,  see  those  adjs.) 

Cf.  sense  8,  where  the  subj.  is  a  thing. 

c  1374  CiiAucKR/>V>ip///.  n,  Mctr.  vii.  47  (Camb.  MS.)  Liggeth    ; 
thamie  stille  al  owtrely  vnknowable.      1538  SIAKKKY  Eng-    \ 
land  ir.  i.   174   By  the  re-son   wherof  our  owne  tuarynerys     ' 
oft-tymys    lye    idiil.       1604   1C.   (  I[K(MSTONK]   tr.   l?Acosta&     ] 
tiist,    Indies  i.  xvii.  57  That  tbuse  nations  of  the   Indies,     i 
which  have  lyen  so  long  hidden,  should  bee  knowne  and    , 
discovered.      1679   DHYUI.N    Troilns  $  Cr.  in.  i,  \\'e'll  none     ' 
of  him:  but  let  him  like  ;m  Kngitie   Not  portable,  lye  lagg 
of  all  the  Camp.    1745  in  (  ol.  A'ff.  Pennsyfo.  V.  12  We  have 
in  this  part  of  the  country  lain  still,  both  the  last  Summer 
and  this.    1769  I-'AI.CONKK  Diet.  M  'urine  <,  1780*,  Tout  le  mondc 
bas,  .  .  the  onler  to  the  ship's  crew  to  lie  snug  upon  deck  or 
below.     1838  UICKKNS  O.  Twist  xlviii,  He  .  .  roDJvetl  to  lie 
concealed  within  a  short  distance  of  the  metropolis.    I  hid.  1, 
Do  you  mean  to  stll  me,  or  to  let  me  lie  here  till  tins  hunt  is 
over?     1885  U.  S.  GRAM'  Mem.  I.  xx.  269  They  were  gr.Av- 
ing  impatient  at  lying  idle  so  long,  almost  in  hearing  of  the 
guns  of  the  enemy. 

b.  To  lie  in  ambush,  in  wail,  •[  in  aivait  see 
the  shs.).  f  To  lie  for-—  1v  lie  in  wait  for.  7b  lie 
at  catch  or  upon  the  catch  (Varch.  or  dial.)  :  to  set 
oneself  to  entrap  a  person,  to  be  captious.  (I'  or  to 
He  at  /ut't/i,  at  ward,  on  one  s  guard,  see  the  sbs.) 

1605  T.  Kvvi-.s  I'icars  flea  (16201  141  1'bat  bee  seeme 
not  to  lie  at  catch  for  an  aduantage  against  Ins  inferiour 
fellow  minister.  1611  COH;K.,  Annette,  dogged;  watched, 
waited  ;  lien  for.  1655  FULI.KR  Ch.  Hist.  ill.  i.  §  n  Lie  at 
catch,  and  wait  advantages  one  against  another.  1671 
SIIADWKI.I.  Humourists  ill.  38  Dryb.  ..  That's  stole  out  of 
a  Play.  l'rtiz.  What  then,  that's  lawful  ;  'tis  a  shifting  age 
for  wit,  and  every  body  lies  upon  the  Catch,  a  1715  BuRKET 
Oivii  Time  (1724)  I.  307  The  Dutch  had  a  rich  fleet  coming 
from  Smyrna  .  .  Holmes  was  ordered  to  lye  for  them  .  .with 
eight  men  of  war.  1802-12  BKNI  HAM  Ration.  Jndic.  Evid. 
(1827)  I,  588  note,  Since  he  lay  upon  the  watch  and  catch, 
only  to  see  what  the  plaintiff  proved.  1879  SiTKciKON  Sfnn. 
XXV.  329  He  only  asks  the  question  because  it  ought  to 
be  asked,  and  does  not  lie  upon  the  catch. 

C.  Shooting*  Of  game-birds  :  To  remain  crouch 
ing  upon  the  ground.  (Also  to  lie  dead^}  To  lie 
to  the  dogst  to  the  gun  :  to  permit  the  approach  of 
a  dog  or  the  sportsman  without  *  rising  '. 

1797  Kmycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVII.  441/1  After  ihe  birds  have 
been  sprung  many  limes,  they  he  so  dead  that  they  will 
suffer  him  [the  sportsman]  almost  to  tread  upon  them  before 
they  will  rise.  find.  441/2  Partridges  lie  much  better  to 
dogs  that  wind  them,  than  to  those  that  follow  them  by  the 
track.  Ibid.  443/1  When  ..  the  sportsman  perceives  the 
birds  running  with  their  heads  erect,  he  must  run  after  them 
..for  he  may  be  pretty  certain  they  will  not  lie  well  that  day. 

1848  Zoologist  VI.  1964  The  Spanish  snipe  would  much  less 
frequently  'lie'  to  the  gun.     1886  Badm.  Lt7>r.,  .Shooting 
6  In   Scotland  grouse  are   usually  walked  up  with  dogs. 
The  birds  in  that  country  lie  well.  .  .  If  grouse  lie  well  to 
dogs,  .they  give  easy  marks  to  the  gunner. 

d.  To  lie  on  or  upon  ones  armst  oars,  S£ttllst 
to  lie  upon  wing\  see  the  sbs. 

5.  To  dwell  or  sojourn  ;  esp.  to  sleep  or  pass  the 
night  (in  a  place),  to   lodge  temporarily.     Now 
rare  or  arch. 

c  1330  R.  BKUNNE  Chron.  (iSio'i  312  At  Sant  Kateriue  hous 
be  erle  Marschalle  lay.  c  1350  Will.  Pale  rue  166  Pe  king 
edwardes  newe  at  glouseter  bat  ligges.  1415  SIR  T.  GKKY 
in  43  Deputy  Keepers  Ke/>.  584  And  yat  neghte  I  lay  at 
Kengston.  1547  BOORDK  hit  rod.  Kiunvt.  xvii.  (1870^  167 
Prage,  wher  the  king  of  Boeme  doth  ly  much  whan  he  is 
in  the  countre.  1632  LITIIGOW  Trav.  iv.  141  [He]  kept  a 
better  house,  than  any  Ambassadour  did,  that  euer  lay  at 
Constantinople.  1695  CONGRKVK  Love  for  L.  i.  xi,  I  think 
your  father  lies  at  Foresight's.  1721  Lond.  Ctiz.  No.  5980/3 
The  Exeter  Carrier  has  lain  at  the  Saracen's  Head  Inn  .  . 
for  many  Years  past.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  \V.  vi.  (Globe)  12 
He  refused,  as  he  was  to  lie  that  night  at  a  neighbour's. 
1776  H.  WAI.POLK  Let.  to  Mason  16  Apr.,  She  lay  at  home 
..or  according  to  the  chaste  modern  phrase,  slept.  there. 

1849  MACAL-LAY  Hist.  Eng.  viii.  II.  295  He  lay  that  night 
at  the  deai>ery. 

b.  spec,  of  a  host  or  army  (or  its  leader)  :  To 
be  encamped,  to  have  or  take  up  a  position  in  a 
field,  t  To  He  in  leaguer:  see  LEAGUER, 


f  1105  LAY.  650  He  . .  leai  per  abuten  &  abat  his  bale- 
si3es.  c  1450  Meriin  239  The  saisnes  ..  laye  that  nyght 
stille  armed.  1470-85  MAI.ORY  Arthur  n.  vi.  For  the  kyng 
Ryons  lyeth  at  a  syege  atte  castel  Tarabil.  a  1533  Ln. 
I'.KKNKRS  II uon  Ixi.  213  Y*  admyrall  that  lay  at  sege  before 
y6  castel!.  a  1548  HAI.L  Citron.,  Hen.  i'///,  259  The  kyng 
laie  before  ISullein,  and  was  like  to  have  conquered  the 
same.  1644  VICARS  God  in  Mount  146  Their  Forces  which 
had  Ijen  so  long  before  Sherborne.  171671  Li>.  FAIRFAX 
Mem.  (1699)  28  At  Wakefield,  six  miles  off,  lay  three  thou 
sand  of  the  enemy.  1724  DK  FOK  Mem.  Cavalier  (1840)  63 
The  army  lay  under  their  arms  all  night.  1849  MACAL'LAY" 
Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  294  Near  the  capital  lay  also  the  corps 
which  is  now  designated  as  the  first  regiment  of  dragoons. 

f  c.  To  live  under  specified  circumstances  or 
engaged  in  some  specified  occupation.  (With  at, 
about?)  Ohs. 

IS4^  LAN(;I.I-:V  Pot.  t't'rg.  De  Invent,  vm.  iii.  146  b,  It  cost 
hym  his  lite  in  Areci^c,  where  he  laye  at  Surgery  for  the 
healyng  of  his  legge.  1599  HAKLUYT  I'oy.  II.  i.  176  An  Eng 
lishman  called  Thomas  Williams  ..  litth  about  trade  of  nier- 
thandixe  in  the  streete  called  The  Soca  of  the  lewts.  1623 
MASSIM;KR  Bondman  n.  i,  To  lie  at  rack  ami  manger. 
1694  Moi  iiax  Rabelais  v.  vii.  (1737)  27  There  he  lay  at 
Rack  and  Manger.  1719  DE  FOK  Crusoe  11.  vi,  The  men 
lying., at  victuals  and  wages  upon  the  owners'  account, 
t  d.  To  be  quartered  on.  Obs. 

1669  Ormonde  MSS.  in  loM  Rep.  Hist.  .V.V.V.  Cmitnt. 
App.  v.  mi  Five  of  the  horsemen  are  lying  on  the  tenants 
of  your  petitioner. 

U.  In  vaiious  idiomatic  uses  with  preps.,  etc.  , 
expressive  of  steady  and  continuous  action.  iNCf. 
I j.  incuinhere  open.} 

fa.    To  lie  afy  upon  :  to  importune,  urjjo.    Ohs. 

1535  Co\  KRDAI.F.  i  Man',  xi  .(o  He  .  .  laye  MIIC  vjn>n  him, 
to  delyuer  him  this  yonge  Antiochus.  1566  f  IAS<  IH^XK 
Srrf/'i's,*  r.  i.  Futms  1869  I.  j>  4  The  olde  untarde,  he  that 
MI  instantly  dothe  lye  vpon  my  father  for  me  [i  e.  as  a  suitor 
for  her  hand].  1568  -V.V.  Defos.  Cantcrfany  Cath.  Libr. 
I'.k.  16.  24  Sept.,  Shee  hath  layne  ;it  me  a  good  \\hilc  to 
have  your  good  will  in  mary age  with  htr.  1600  HOLLAND 
Lr.'y  i.  3--'  Hanie  Tullia  lay  ever  upon  him,  &  pricked  for- 
\\aid  bis  distempered  ^  troubled  tnind.  1619  W.  WMAI  L- 
I.KV  (,'otfs  Ifitfb,  ii.  {1621-)  114  To  lie  at  him  \\\\\\  vnces^ant 
and  vehement  sollidtations  to  commit  such  and  such  foule 
deeds.  1673  JANUAV  llc-i-Jcn  en  K.  (1847)  155  Shall  they 
lie  at  yon  day  and  ni^ht,  to  -jive  your  cunsent,  ..  and  are 
you  *till  unwillini;?  a  1688  \V.  CI..\(.KIT  17  AY>v;/.  (1699) 
358  The  judye  in  the  parable  granted  the  widow's  suit 
merely  because  she  lay  upon  him,  and  wa>  troublesome  to 
him.  1737  WINSTON  l)cstp!uts^  Hist.  in.  viii.  §  3  Nicanor 
lay  hard  at  Josephus  to  comply. 

•j"  b.  To  lie  heavy  upon  :  to  oppress,  harass. 
(Cf.  7  c.  0/>s. 

r  1586  C'rK.ss  PKMBKOKI  /V.  <:\i.vi.  iii,  He  orphan-  doth 
support  :  Hut  heavy  liu>  upon  the  godlesse  .son.  1611  P.IIU.K 
i  J-.'.'i./rax  v.  -2  The  heathen  of  the-  land  lying  heauy  vpon 
the  inhabitants  of  Iiulea.  1676  HOBBES  Iliad  (1677)  181 
This  said,  the  Lycians  heavier  than  before  (To  please  their 
prince,'  upon  the  Argives  lay. 

c.  To  lie  yrt/,  to:  to  apply  oneself  vigorously 
and  steadily  to. 

1583  SIOCKKK  OV'.  Jl'arws  F.tWt'  C.  in.  87  b,  Citi/en-, 
Souldiers,  Suiildiers  Wiue~,  and  Pages,  laye  at  it  daye  and 
ni-^ht  :  insomuch  that  it  was  <|uickly  dispatcht.  1656 
1'.  \\IKR  Reformed  rastor  58  This  is  the  work  that  we 
should  lie  at  with  them  night  and  day.  1833  L.  RITCHIE 
ll'aiul.  by  Loire  160  The  men  ..  lay  desperately  to  their 
oars,  and  the  skiff  sprang  through  the  water.  1837  CARLYU-: 
/•;•,  Rci>.  II.  xi.  78  No  mercenary  mock-workers,  but  real 
ones  that  lie  freely  to  it. 

t  d.  with  gerund  :  To  keep  on  or  continue  doing 
something.  Obs.  rare. 

1692  K.  l.'l'.si  KASGK  l'~ables  xi.  (1708)  13  Why  will  you  lie 
Pining  and  Cinching  your  self  in  Mich  a  Lonesome,  Starving 
Course  of  Life?  AWJxii.  77  The  Generality  of  .Mankind  lye 
Pecking  at  One  Another,  till  One  by  One  they  arc-  all  Tom 
to  Pieces.  1692 —  Joscphus  iv.  <  1733'  892  Here's  an  obscure, 
mean  Wretch,  that  lias  the  Face  to  lie  tutoring  me  upon  a 
Subject  he  knows  nothing  at  all  of  himself. 

II.  Said  of  things,  material  or  immaterial. 

7.  Of  material  things  :  To  be  placed  or  set  hori 
zontally  or  lengthwise  or  at  rest  on  the  ground  or 
other  surface. 

r  1000  Ags.  Gflsp,  John  xx.  5  He  ;$eseah  ba  linwaeda  Hc£an. 
c  1290  .9.  Eng,  I. eg.  L  9/296  pat  treo  ne  scholde  nou^t  ligge 
bere,  11300  Cursor  M.  1129  His  blod  on  erth  scud  lijs. 
1363  LANGL.  /'.  PL  A.  v.  65  As  a  leek  bat  hedde  I-lei^en 
longe  In  be  sonne.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  iii.  9  Apon 
bat  body  lay  a  grete  plate  of  gold,  c  1450  St.  Cttthbert 
(Surtees)  6603  Alle  be  clattics  lay  him  aboute.  a  1548  HALL 
Chroti.,  Hen.  /  */// 262  b,  On  all  the  bankes  by  the  water 
side,  laie  peces  of  ordinaunce  whiche  shot  of.  1590  GKKKNK 
Mourn,  d'ariit.  (1616!  12  A  bottle  full  of  Country  whigge, 
IJy  the  Shepheards  side  did  ligge.  1747  WESLKY  Prim, 
I  fiysic  (1762)  75  Take  as  much  as  lies  on  a  shilling  of 
Calcin'd  Eggshells.  1754  CHATHAM  L^tt.  Nephew  vi.  42, 
I  hear  with  great  pleasure,  that  Jocke  lay  before  you,  when 
you  writ  last  to  me.  1776-96  WITHERING  />>//.  Plants 
(ed.  3)  II.  436  Corn  fields  and  sandy  places,  especially  where 
water  has  lain.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.\\\.  I.  345  The 
ruins  of  an  old  fort  were  to  be  seen  lying  among  the  pebbles 
and  seaweed  on  the  beach. 

b.  To  be  deposited,  remain  permanently  in  a 
specified  place. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  ii.  6  pe  coroune  lyes  tn  a  vessel  1 
of  cristall.  1459  Test.  Ehor.  (Surtees)  II.  227  A  Sawter  . . 
and  nn  Hympner . .  lyggynge  in  his  saide  closet.  1463  Hury 
Ib'ills  iCamden)  22  The  gardeyn  assigned  . .  fur  woode  to 
lye  in.  1535  COVERDALK  Judith  xii.  i  Then  commaunded 
he  her  to  go  in,  where  his  treasure  laye.  1609  SKENE  Keg. 
Maj.  i  b,  Al  the  grains  and  comes  lyand  in  bings.  1804 
Eitrop.  Mag.  XLV.  65/1  A  Petition  from  J.  Macleod  . .  was 
ordered  to  he  on  the  table.  1849  MACACLAY  Hist.  Eng.  iii. 
I.  393  An  esquire  passed  among  his  neighbours  for  a  great 
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scholar,  if  Hudibras  and  Baker's  Chronicle  [etc.],  .lay  in  his 
hall  window  among  the  fishing  rods  and  fowling  pieces. 
1891  Law  Times  XCI.  411/2  Jeune,  J.  made  the  order,  but 
directed  that  it  should  lie  in  the  office  for  a  week. 

c.  Of  a  building,  etc.:    To  be  overthrown  or 
fallen  ;  with  complement,  as  to  lie  in  ruins,  in  the 
dust.     To  lie  heavy  :  to  be  a  heavy  load  upon  (lit. 
and  yff. :    see   HEAVY  a.).     Of  food,  etc.,  To  lie    j 
heavy,  cold,  etc.  (t  formerly,  simply  to  lie)  on  the    \ 
stomach  :  to  be  felt  as  oppressive. 

ci-npArlh.  t,  Merl.  544  (Kfilbing)  Foundement  &  werk 
bai  founde  Ligge  vp  so  &  doun  op  be  grounde.  a  1592  H. 
SMITH  Gods  Arrow  agst.  Atheist;,  v.  (1593)  Mb,  If  it  bee 
not  builded  vpo'i  a  good  foundation  . .  the  whole  building 
is  like  to  lie  in  the  dust.  1711  SWIFT  yrnl.  to  Stella  5  Sept., 
I  ate  sturgeon,  and  it  lies  on  my  stomach,  f  1726  (see  HEAVY 
i  b].  1884  W.  C.  SMITH  Kilarostan  43  One  sidewall  long 
had  in  ruins  lain.  1897  AUbntt's  Syst.  Med.  III.  7"4  Deli 
cate  persons,  in  whom  the  cold  water  tends  to  lie  heavy  on 
the  stomach. 

8.  To  remain  unworked,  unused,  untouched,  or 
undiscovered.  Often  with  complement,  as  to  lie 
barren,  hid,  waste  (see  also  FALLOW  a.2,  LKA  a.)  ; 
also  in  phr.  (o  lie  on  one's  hands,  to  lie  at  a  stand. 

(Cf.  sense  4,  where  the  subj.  is  a  person  or  a  personification.) 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  6841  Your  land  yee  sal  sau  seuen  [sic] 
yeir.  ..  f>e  seuend  ye  sal  it  lat  lij  still.  1377  LANGL.  J'. 
PI.  B.  vl.  165  Worth  neuere  plente  amonge  be  poeple 
ber-while  my  plow  liggeth.  111548  HAI.I.  Chron.,  lie::. 
/-'///,  173  b,  Wherfore  all  brode  Clothes,  Kerseis,  and  Cot 
tons,  laye  on  their  handes.  1560  DAI'S  tr.  Slcidane's  Comm. 
1500,  Through  our  mens  wrylinges,  sondrye  articles  are 
called  agayne  to  lyght,  whiche' laye  before  hidde  in  darke- 
nes.  1590  MARLOWE  Faustus  (1604)  Dsb,  Letts  goe  and 
make  cleane  our  bootes  which  lie  foule  vpon  our  nandes.  j 
1622  in  Biifclench.MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  U.  211  This  hath 
made  matters  to  lie  a  little  at  a  stand.  1628  DIGBY  Voyagf 
.\Iedit.  (1868)  68  To  make  them  buy  their  currantes  («hn:h 


^_  ^    _      ,,  and    layen   long   wast.     1671 

KIAVFL  Fount' of  Lift  i.  3  Tis  pity  that  anything  in  Christ    | 
should  ly  bid  from  his  People.     1879  GLADSTONE  Clean.  I. 
i.  2  Rarely  within  the  living  memory  has  so  much  of  skill 

t  9^  Of  the  wind,  the  tongue  :  To  be  or  become 
still,  be  at  rest,  subside.  Obs. 

aiooa  Phtrnix  182  Donne  wind  lixeS  weder  biS  fz^er.  , 
1600  HOLLAND  I.ivy  xxv.  xxvii.  569  When  the  East  wind 
began  to  lie,  which  for  certeine  daies  had  blustred  and 
i  aged.  1611  COTGR.,  Lauguarde,  . .  a  wench  whose  tongue 
neuer  lyes.  1647  TRAI-P  Comm.  i  Thess.  v.  3  When  the 
winde  lies,  ihe  great  rain  fals.  1689  PRIOR  Ep.  to  !•'.  Shcp- 
hard  \\a  Fancies  flow  in,  and  Muse  flies  high;  So  God 
knows  when  my  Clack  will  lye. 

1O.  To  be  situated  (in  space),  to  have  a  (speci 
fied)  position.  Often  with  adj.  (or  quasi-ailv.) 
complement. 

rll2l  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  656  (Laud  MS.)  Kalle  ba  landes    | 
ba  bar  abuton  Iigge5.     a  1300  Cursor  M.  2469  [>e  land  o 
gommor  bar-bi  lijs.     1377  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  B.  x.  316  Ac  bel 
leten  hem  as  lordes  her  londe  lith  so  brode.     c  1400  Lull- 
franc's  Cirurg.  161  In  be  holownes  bat  is  aboue  hgglb  t>e 
berte  &  be  lungis.     1455  K"lts  of  Parlt.  V.  313/1,  vn  acres 
of  Mede  ligizyng  in  the  Mede  beside  the  Bngge  of  Charte- 
sey.     1577  HANMF.R  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (16191  508  The  cine, 
which  lay  wonderful!  commodious  for  the  Romanes.     1597 
BACON  Coalers  Good  H  E-'ill  v.  Ess.  (Arb.)  144  Men  whose 
lining  lieth  together  in  one  Shire.     1605  SHAKS.  Lear  III.  iv.    , 
21 0  that  way  madnesse  lies.let  me  shun  that.  1648  Hamilton    \ 
Papers  (Camden)  184,  I  belieue  the  sceune  of  disorder  may    | 
lye  heere.    1657  R.  LIGON  Bar!>a,l«cs  (1673)  3  So  much  is  the 
eye  deceived  in   Land  which  lies  high.     1695  WOODWARD    I 
.\at.Hist.  Earth  n.  (1723)  77  Those  Strata  that  ly  deepest. 
1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  170  r  Ij  It  is  a  Misfortune  for  a 
Woman  t.)  be  born  between  the  Tropicks ;  for  there  he  the 
hottest  Regions  of  Jealousy.     1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L. 
$  204  A  small  sea-port  of  Somersetshire,   lying  upon   the 
Bristol  Channel.     1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  V.  606  Within 
the  manor  of  Collingham,  where  the  lands  lay.     1883  f.uf. 
lllnstr.  Mag.  Nov.  72/1  The  wild  beauty  of  Wicken  Fen  is  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  cultivated  land  lying  around  it. 

b.  To  be  spread  out  or  extended  to  the  view. 
1764  GOI.DSM.  Tra-.:  IOQ  But  let  us  try  these  truths  with 

closer  eyes,  And  trace  them  through  the  prospect  as  it  lies. 
1792  Gentl.  Mag.  9  '2  A  spacious  field  now  lies  before  the 
Christian  world  fur  Ihe  introduction  of  a  better  policy. 
1836  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Par.  Serin.  (1837)  III.  x.  141  It  is  re 
markable  that  such  difficulties  as  these  should  lie  on  the 
face  of  Scripture.  1848  W.  H.  BAKTLETT  Egypt  to  Pal.  v. 
(18701  99  We  could  not  for  a  moment  expect  such  indications 
to  lie  upon  the  surface.  1860  PL-SKY  Min.  Profit.  i8t 
Samaria  . .  unfenced  and  unconcealed  by  walls,  lay  open, 
unsheltered  in  every  part  from  the  gaze  of  the  besiegers. 
1890  J.  PAYN  liarnt  Million  II.  xxx.  248  What  a  future 
seemed  lo  lie  before  him  ! 

c.  Of  a  road,  way,  journey,  etc.  :    to   extend, 
have  a  (specified)  direction. 

<-iooo  /ELFKIC  Gen.  xxxv.  19  On  bam  we£e,  be  Hf  to 
Euphfrate.  1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Stir,  in.  n.  212  Iherc  lies 
your  way.  1605  —  l.r,,r  ill.  iv.  10  If  thy  flight  lay  toward 
the  roaring  Sea.  1648  GAGK  West  Ind.  114,  I  found  it  not 
so  hard  to  overcome,  as  I  had  conceited,  the  way  lying  with 
windings.  1840  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  x.  II.  567  J  he 
counties  through  which  the  road  to  London  lay.  1851  CM- 
i  YI  r.  Sterling  n.  vii.  (1872)  142  Our  course  lay  along  the 
Valley  of  the  Rhone.  1883  R.  W.  DIXON  MMIO  III.  viti.  ij6 
Nor  doubt  I  where  my  voyage  next  must  he. 

d.  Of  the  wind  :  To  remain  in  a  specified  quarter. 
1604  K.  G[RIMSTONK]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  iv.  y.  218 

Small  furnaces  vpon  the  sides  of  the  mountaines,  built  ex- 
presly  where  the  winde  lies.  1704  RAY  Creation  i.  (ed.  4)' 
06  The  wind  lying  in  that  corner  at  least  three  quarters  of 
ihe  Year. 
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11.  Natit.  a.  Of  a  ship :  To  be  stationed  in  a  berth 
or  anchorage. 

c  II2I  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1009  (Laud  MS. '  And  ba;r  [ba  scipu] 
sceoldan  licgan.  11470  HENRY  Wallace  vii.  1068  A  bun- 
dreth  schippys  . .  in  bawyn  was  lyand  thar.  1495  Naval 
Ace.  Hen.  I'll  11896)  254  The  seid  ship  lying  at  Rode  in 
the  Kynges  haven.  1530  PAI.SGR.  610/1,  I  lye  at  an  anker, 
as  a  shyppe  dothe.  1775  R.  CHANDLER  Trar.  Asia  Minor 
(1825)  I.  35  They  lay  at  anchor  near  Tenedos.  a  1812 
A.  CHERRY  Sonr,  Bay  of  Biscay  7  Onr  poor  devoted  bark, 
Till  next  day,  there  she  lay,  In  the  Bay  of  Biscay  O  !  1849 
MACAULAY Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  302  He.  .lay  in  port  when  he  was 
ordered  to  chase  a  Sallee  rover.  1851  D.  G.  MITCHELL 
J-'rrsli  Glean.  12  The  Zebra  lay  just  off  the  pier. 

b.  To  steer  in  a  (specified)  direction.  Also 
(quasi-fraiis.)  to  lie  the  course  :  (of  a  ship)  to  have 
her  head  in  the  direction  wished.  To  lie  at  hull : 
see  HULL  st.'*  2. 

1574  BOURNE  Regiment  for  Sea  xix.  (1577)  51  a,  If  the  ship 
haue  had  often  trauerse  by  the  mealies  of  connary  windes, 
so  that  she  could  not  lie  hir  course.  I597~8  Hi'.  HALL  Sat, 
iv.  v.  121  Whiles  his  false  broker  lyeth  in  the  wind.  1719 
PE  FOE  Crusoe  ii.  ii.  (1840)  27  They  could  not  lie  near  the 
wind.  1748  Anson's  Yoy.  in.  v.  342  The  proas.. are  capable 
of  lying  much  nearer  the  wind  than  any  other  vessel  hitherto  | 
known.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  11780)  G  gg,  The  ship  I 


way  we  now  entered . .  was  scarcely  four  feet  deep . .  and  that  ' 
only  in  the  middle.  Luckily  we  could  just  lie  it.  Ibid.  301  I 
A  turn  enabled  us  to  lie  our  course,  and  up  the  sail  went. 

12.  fig.  Of  immaterial  things  :  To  exist,  be  found, 
have  place,  reside  (in  some  specified  place  or  quar 
ter)  ;  to  be  set,  fixed,  or  arranged  in  some  specified  \ 
position  or  order,  t  To  lie  fair :  to  be  just  or 
reasonable,  f  To  lie  in  common :  to  be  common 
to  or  among  several  possessors. 

c  1250  Gen.  fif  Ex.  1916  For-5i  wexeni  wiS  gret  ni5  And  | 
hate,  for  it  in  ille  (herte)  lio.  a  1300  Cursor  .M.  22280  Al 
falshed  and  feluni,  And  al  tresun  sal  in  him  Hi.  1380  WYCLIF 
l^'ks.  (1880)  334  And  bus  popes  &  prelates  kepen  to  hem 
silf  assoylyng,  in  which  lybe  wj-nnyng.  c  1449  PECOCK  Kefr. 
n.  xiv.  233  Whiche  ij.  textis,  if  thei  ben  considered  as  thel 
liggen  to  gidere  in  rewe.  1523  SKEI.TON  Garl.  Laurel  1200 
Therby  lylth  a  tale.  1538  STARKEY  England  I.  ii.  33  Henn, 
me  semyth  lyth  a  dowte.  1566  ADUNGTON  Apulcius  To 
Rdr.,  I  have  not.. so  absolutely  translated  every  word  as  it 
lieth  in  the  prose.  1641  MILTON  Animadv.  v.  Wks.  1851 
—  •*  '  '  '  -1 —  —i—  .  STILLINGFL. 


LIE. 

Text  AT.  7'.  9  Resolved,  so  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  root  out 
the  Christian  Faith.  1883  TENNYSON  Tinsias,  Only  in  thy 
virtue  lies  The  saving  of  our  Thebes. 

t  d.  To  belong  or  pertain  to  a  person  (to  do) ; 
to  pertain,  be  attached  or  incident  to  a  thing.  Also, 
to  lie  (one)  in  hand  to  do.  Obs. 

11  1225  Leg.  Kath.  779  Ne  US  hit  nawt  to  be  to  leggen  lahe 
upon  me.  13..  Minor  roenisfr.  Vernon  MS.  (E.  E.  T.  S.) 
505/453  per-to  liht  muche  mede.  c  1430  Hymns  Virg.  43 
To  me,  maistir  deuel,  it  lijs;  To  ihesu  wole  y  take  hede. 
1577  tr.  ffulliHgcr's  Decades  (1592)  73  He  cannot  choose  . . 
but.  .do  all  things,  that  lie  God  a  King  and  Prieste  in  hande 
to  doe.  1657  W.  RAND  tr.  Gassemtis  Life  Peiresc  I.  59 
Contrarily,  it  lies  me  in  hand,  1  suppose,  to  take  heed, 
least  [etc.]. 

e.  'J'o  lie  with  :  to  be  the  office  or  province  of 
(some  one)  to  do  something. 

1885  Manch.  Exam.  22  Sept.  5/1  It  lies  now  with  Turkey 
to  take  the  initiative. 

f.  To  rest  or  be  imposed  as  a  burden,  charge, 
obligation,  etc.  upon  a  person  ;  to  be  incumbent  or 
obligatory  nfon;    to  press  or  weigh  upon  (one's 
mind  01  heart). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  8348  (Cott.)  He  laid  bat  him  lai  apuil 
hert.  Hid.  13385  (Gott.)  On  vs  ligges  noght  |>e  nede.  1516 
TINOALE  Acls  xxvii.  20  Noo  smale  tempest  laye  apon  vs. 
1551  RECORDE  l'ath™.  Knowl.  Kp.  to  King,  Sundrie  oc 
casions  which  may  lye  them  on.  1596  SHAKS.  I  Hen.  IV, 
\.  ii.  48  O,  would  the  quarrel!  lay  vpon  our  heads.  1630 
SANDERSON  Sertn.  II.  255  It  lieth  us  uixjn,  to  employ  it  to 
the  best  advantage  we~can.  1666  BUNYAN  Grace  Al>.  F  86 
That  Scripture  lay  much  upon  me,  without  slu'dili'rg  of 
Blood  is  no  remission.  1676  W.  HUBBARD  Happiness  oj' 
1'eople  49  The  present  distress  of  the  war  that  hath  lyen  so 


true  Prophets.. and  the  false  Prophets.  1672  R.  MONTAGU 
in  Bnccleucli  MSS.  I  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.l  I.  520  Methinks  it 
is  natural  and  lies  fair  enough  that  . .  1  should  have  some 
share  in  [etc.].  1704  SWIFT  /'.  Tub  Wks.  1760  I.  67  Their 
father  . .  commanded,  that  whatever  they  got  should  lie  in  ! 
common  among  them  all.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  _No.  170  , 
•  12  Their  Acquaintance  and  Conversation  has  lain  wholly 
among  the  *  icious  Part  of  Womankind.  1719  J.  T.  PHILIPPS 
tr.  Thirty /onr  Confer.  43  The  fault  lies  at  their  own  doors. 
1845  M'Cti.Locii  Taxation  I.  iv.  (1852)  109  If  the  choice 
lay  only  between  a  tax  on  property  and  a  tax  on  income. 
1848  I.  H.  NEWMAN  Lots  ft  Gain  147  He. .holds  many  pro 
found  truths  in  detail,  but  is  quile  unable  to  see  how  they 
lie  to  each  other.  1861  M.  PATTISON  Kss.  (1889)  I.  33  '1  he 
people  themselves,  incapable  of  discerning  where  their  true 
interest  lay.  1868  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  (1876)  II.  vii.  na 
Their  sympathies  lay  wholly  with  Gruffydd.  1883  R.  \V. 
Dixox  Mano  I.  viii.  23  And  lold  him  all  the  truth,  how  all 
things  lay. 

fb.  Of  thoughts,  inclinations,  activities,  etc.: 
To  have  a  specified  direction.  Obs. 

1633  lip.  HAI.I.  Hard  Texts,  N.  T.  281  Our  fight  doth  not 
lye  against  flesh  and  blood.  1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Evailf. 
T.  in.  189  The  Klench  here  lyes  directly,  and  point-blan::k 
against  the  Papists.  i6«6  BOYLE  Orig.  Formes  tf  Qual. 
(1667)  2  The  ..  Prejudices  that  lye  against  them.  1672 
VILLIERS  (Dk.  ISuckhm.)  Rehearsal  I.  i.  (Arb.)  25  My  humour 
lyes  another  way.  1691  R.  L'EsTHANCE  Fables,  Life  .  Ksaf 
(1708)  22  jUsop's  Faculty  lay  notably  that  way.  1825  Kae 
Monthly  Mag.  XIII.  17  My  inclinations  have  not  lam  to 
wards  prose. 

c.  To  lie  in  (a  person)  :  to  rest  or  centre  in  him ; 
to  depend  upon  him,  be  in  his  power  (to  do\ 
Now  chiefly  in  ]>hr.  as  far  as  in  (me,  etc.)  lies. 
Also,  to  lie  in  one's  power,  to  lie  in  (or  f"«)  one's 
hands. 

c  Ij5o  H'ill.  ralirne  961  per-for  loueliche  ladi  in  be  lis  al 
min  hope.  £1374  CHAUCKU  Comfl.  Mars  184  Sith  hit  lylhe 
in  his  myght.  1393  I.ANGU  /'.  I'l.  C.  XXI.  431  Hit  lyth  in 
my  grace,  Wheber  pel  deye  pber  deye  nat.  i  1440  GtMryOtt 
3109,  I  wote  right  wele  it  lithe  in  me  The  Sowdon  to  de- 
stroye.  1470  85  MAI.OUY  Arthur  n.  iii,  Aske  what  ye  wil 
and  ye  shall  haue  it,  and  hit  lye  in  my  power  to  yeue  hit. 
a  1533  I.n.  BKKNERS  Hum  Ixxxi.  243  It  lyeth  now  in  you 
to  do  with  hym  at  your  pleasure,  a  1548  HAM.  Chron., 
Hen.  I'lll.  255  b,  Thei  promised  the  kyng,  to  doo  all  that 
in  theim  laie  with  their  frendes.  1590  MAHI.OWK  SJm.  It 
(1598)  H  2  b,  Fauutir  him  my  Lord,  a,  much  as  lieth  in  you. 
1593  SIIAKS.  Rich.  II,  I.  ii.  4  Correction  lyeth  in  those  hands 
Which  made  the  fault  that  wee  cannot  correct.  1597  HOOKER 
Eccl.  I'ol.  v.  Ix.  §  7  The  Church,  as  much  as  in  her  lieth, 
wilfully  casteth  away  their  soules.  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn. 
II.  vii.  §  2  (1873)  "3  'I'o  me.  .that  do  desire  as  much  as  lieth 
in  my  pen  [et.:.J.  1613  OVEXIU'KV  A  ll'i/e  Wks.  (1856)  44 
Women  though  they  v.  eaker  be  . .  yet  on  their  hands  'I  he 
chastity  of  men  doth  often  lye.  1642  ROGEIIS  Naaman  176 
As  much  as  in  yon  hath  lyen.  1662  CHAS.  II  in  Julia  Cart- 
wright  Henrietta  of  Orleans  (1894)  lai,  I  am  sure  I  have 
done  all  that  lies  in  my  power.  1720  OZELI.  I'ertots  Koin. 
Kef.  I.  iv.  aa6  All  the  Hopes  of  the  Republic  lay  in  an  old 
Man  just  taken  from  the  Plough.  1875  SCRIVENER  Led. 


..,  .  agst.  II  .  Hastings 
lying  upon  him.  1804  CASTLEREAGH  in  Owen  WiUaltfl 
Desp.  258  It  lay  upon  them  to  offer  terms  to  us.  1873  Ait 
36  tr  37  Viet.  c.  86  5  24  It  shall  lie  on  the  defendant  to  prove 
that  the  child  is  not  of  such  age. 

g.  To  be  set  at  stake ;  to  hang  or  depend  on  or 
upon  a  hazard,  doubtful  issue,  etc. 
1590  SPENSER  F.Q.  i.  iii.  12  Full  fast  she  fled..  As  if  her 


tg  iv.  (1072)  52 

sin,  if  his  life  lay  on  it.  1760-72  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qual. 
(1809)  II.  142  We  entered  as  warmly  into  it  [the  question], 
as  though  a  province  had  lain  al  stake. 

h.  To  lie  in  :  to  consist  in,  to  have  its  ground  or 
basis  in.  t  Also  with  inf.  instead  of  in  and  object. 

JJ89  PL-TTFNHAM  Eng.  Poesie  III.  xxii.  (Arb  )  265  Another 
point  of  surplusage  lieth  not  so  much  in  superfluitie  of  your 
words.  1633  G.  HERBERT  Temple,  Faith  vii,  If  blisse  had 
lien  in  art  or  strength,  None  but  the  wise  or  strong  had 
gained  it.  1644  MILTON  Areop.  (Arb.)  51  liut  here  the  great 
art  lyes  to  discern  in  what  [etc.).  1724  A.  COLLINS  Cr.  Chr. 
Kelt".  75  The  argument  lies  in  the  word  Netser.  a  1770 
JORTIN  Serin.  (1771)  VII.  ii.  29  The  perfection  of  every 
being  must  lie  in  its  best  part.  1871  B.  STEWART  Heat  §84 
<  )ur  only  chance  of  success  lies  in  abstracting  heat  from  this 
liquid.  1881  GARDINKR  &  MULI.INGEK  Eng.  Hist.  I.  in.  48 
The  true  remedy  lay  .  .  in  female  education.  Ibid.  x.  178 
Pitt's  strength  lay  in  his  character. 

i.  To  lie  in,  within :  to  be  contained  or  com 
prised  in  (a  specified  room  or  compass)  ;  f  to  admit 
of  being  expressed  in  (rhyme). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  9240  (Gott.)  Of  abiud  [cam]  Elyachim, 
Of  quam  Asor.  sadoch  of  him,  bat  loth  er  for  to  lig  in  rim. 
1712  ADUISON  Spect.  No.  414  f  i  The  Beauties  of  the  most 
stately  Garden  or  Palace  lie  in  a  narrow  Compass.  1771 
Junitis  Lett.  Iviii.  301  The  question  ..  lies  within  a  very 
narrow  compass. 

fj.  To  lie  at  one's  heart:  to  be  the  object  of 
one's  affection  or  desire.  Similarly,  to  lie  heavy  at 
or  to  one's  heart :  to  give  one  grave  anxiety.  Obs. 

1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  iv.  ii.  48  It  would  vnclogge  my  heart  Of 
what  lyes  beany  too't.  1638  R.  BAKER  tr.  Bai-ac  s  Lett. 
(vol.  II.)  32,  I  have  something,  I  know  not  what,  lies  heavy 
at  my  heart.  1673  SIR  W.  TEMH.K  To  Dk.  OnafmaWta. 
1720  I.  123  The  Spaniards  have  but  one  Temptation  to 
quarrel  with  Us,  which  is  an  occasion  of  recovering  Jamaica, 
for  that  has  ever  lien  at  their  hearts. 

13.  (Chiefly  in  Law.)  Of  an  action,  charge, 
claim,  etc. :  To  be  admissible  or  sustainable. 

c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  853  Certes,  bi  fader  ban  slou?  y.  Sebben 
bou  so  hast  sayd,  Amendes  ber  ou}t  to  ly.  c  1385  Ctuucn 
/,.<;.  II'.  Prol.  409  For  sythe  no  cause  of  deth  lyth  in  Ihis 
cace,  }ow  oughte  to  ben  the  lyghtcre  merciable.  1495  Act 
ii  Hen.  fit,  c.  24  §  i  None  essoyne  or  proteccion  to  lye 
nor  to  be  allowed  in  the  same.  1621  KI.SING  Dct.ites  //,<. 
f  ards  (Camden)  108  To  consider  what  appeales  out  of  the 
Chancery  to  this  Courte  doe  lye.  1651  HOBBKS  Lmath.  in. 
xlii  277  There  lyeth  Excommunication  for  Injustice.  1712 
PKIDKAI-X  Direc.  Cli.^vnrdcns  (ed.  4)  75  There  doth  lye  an 
Appeal  to  the  Bishop.  1745  WESLEY  Ausw.  Ch.  5,  I  should 
rejoice  if  there  lay  no  other  Objection  against  them,  than 
-  ~  ^-._: — o  RICHARDSON  Clarissa 


figure  of  a  cross.  1818  CRVISE  Digest  (ed.  a)  V.  43°  A  »' " 
of  error  did  not  lie  after  he  attained  his  full  age.  1830 
ROBERTSON  Serin.  Ser.  in.  ix.  (1853)  121  One  fiom  whose 
knowledge.. there  lies  almost  no  appeal.  1865  I.IGHTFOOT 
C.alat.  11874)  124  Still  more  serious  objections  lie  against 
identifying  it  with  any  later  visit  in  the  Acts.  1866  CRUMP 
Banking  iv.  93  In  which  case  no  action  for  damages  would 

't  14.  Of  land,  landed  possessions  :  To  apper 
tain  to.  Obs. 


LIB. 

839  in  Birch  Cartul.  Sax.  I.  599,  xiiii  aeceras  &  3a  made 

be  par  to  liS.  1,1050  it)  Kemble  Cod.  Dipl.  IV.  232  ^lc 
Sara  landa  Se  on  mines  fasder  dxge  lai^  into  Cristes  cyrcean. 
ai**$Leg.  Kath.  28  King  of  bat  lond  bat  lei  into  Rome,  a  1225 

Juliana.  13  Alle  \>v  londes  (?e  berto  liggeS.     c  1420  Chron. 

Vilod.  St.  983  A  parcell  of  lond  ..  pe  wheche  ry^twyslyche 
to  bat  Abbuy  lay.  1583  STUBBES  Aittif.  Alms.  11.  (1882)  29 
A  house,  with  pasture  heng  to  it.  1618  HOI.TON  rtortts  i. 
ix.  (1636)  24  Whereas  they  had  in  the  beginning  no  Land  of 
their  owne  lying  to  their  City. 

II  III.  15.  trans.  Used  causatively  or  by  mistake 
for  LAY  v.l     Now  rare. 

1387  TKEVISA  Higdeu^  (Kolls)  VII.  369  He  was  wont  to 
legye  {MS.  y  lygge]  his  heed  uppon  a  forme,  a  1400-50 
Alexander  2101  He  comands  To  gedire  bam  vp  ilka  gome 
&  bam  in  grauys  ligg.  140*  Jack  U>£ml(Ske*t)  46-7  And 
whan  ye  liggen  it  [your  habit]  besyde  you,  than  lig  ye  you  re 
religion  besyde  you,  and  ben  apostatas.  c  1485  Digby  Myst. 
(1882)  iv.  549  We  shall  . .  ly  hym  in  the  mold,  a  1500  MKI> 
WALL  Nature  (Brand!)  rt.  1088  Thy  sores  whyche  be  mortall 
Onles  that  thys  medycyns  to  theym  be  layn.  1641  BKST 
Farm.  Bks.  iSurtees)  48  That  in  mowinge  hee  neauer  lye 
out  his  sheaues  beyonde  the  balkes  but  rather  within  the 
bailees,  c  1648-50  BRATHWAIT  Rarnabees  Jrnl.  in.  P  iv, 
1  saw  a  Tombeone  had  beenelaine  in.  i699tiAKTii  Disfitns. 
n.  (1706)  16  Whilst  Seas  of  melted  oar  lye  waste  the  Plains. 
a  1703  BURKITT  On  N.  T.  Mark  iv.  41  Christ,  as  God,  lies 
a  law  upon  the  most  lawless  creatures.  1708  J.  C.  ComfiU 
Collier  (1845)  18  Would  they  but  lye  their  groundless  pre 
tences  by.  17413  FIKLDING  Tom  Jones  XH.  xii,  The  whole 
furniture  of  the  infernal  regions  hath  Ion  4  been  appropriated 
to  the  managers  of  play-houses,  who  seem  lately  to  have 
lain  them  by  as  rubbish.  1802  Mtd.  Jrnl.  VIII.  507,  I 
dressed  the  wound,  lying  down  as  much  of  the  scalp  as  [etc  ]. 
1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  \.  xvi.  p  5  The  cloth  was  lain.  Down 
we  sat  at  table.  1880  F.  G.  LEE  Church  under  Eliz.  II. 
245  As  God  had  lain  this  peer's  honour  in  the  dust. 
IV.  Combined  with  adverbs. 

f!6.  Lie  aback,  a.  To  be  backward,  reluctant, 
or  shy.  Obs. 

1560  in  Tytler  Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  111.397  Not  only  shall 
any  of  his  own  pretend  to  disobey  or  ly  aback  in  this  action, 
but  [etc.].  1596  DALIYMPLI  tr.  Leslie*  /list.  Scot.  u.  148 
Nathir.  .in  tyine  of  neid  lyes  the  Pechtis  abak  wl  thair  sup- 
porte. 

fb.  as  sb.  Shyness,  timidity.   Obs. 

c  1600  MONTGOMKKIH  C/ifrrie  <V  Sfac  1423  Sir,  I  have  Rein 
them  baith,  In  braidieness  and  lye  aback,  Escape  and  cum 
to  skaith. 

1 17.  Lie  abroad.  To  lodge  out  of  one's  house 
or  abode;  to  reside  in  a  foreign  country  (in  quot. 
1651  with  pun  on  LIE  f.-).  Obs. 

ci6^5  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  III.  13  We  might  go  barefoot, 
and  ly  abroad  as  beasts  having  no  other  canopy  than  the 
wild  air.  1651  WALTON  Life  Sir  H.  M'otton  Reliq.  W. 
c  i  b,  An  Embassadour  is  an  honest  man,  sent  to  lie  abroad 
for  the  good  of  his  Countrey.  1653  HOLCROFT  Procopius  \\. 
39  He  . .  being  said  to  be  sent  to  ly  abroad,  to  prevent  mis 
chief  to  the  Camp.  1675  Collect.  Sev.  Treat,  renal  Laws 
Pref.  A  iv.  The  Popes  Ambassadors  . .  lye  abroad  for  his  . . 
advantage. 

18.  Lie  along-,    a.  To  be  prostrate  at  full  length, 
to  lie  outstretched  on  the  ground  (now  arch.} ;  to 
extend  along  a  surface. 

1530  PALSCR.  601/1,  I  lye  ..  as  one  lyeth  alonge  upon  the 
gtounde.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  \\.  i.  30  As  he  lay  along 
Vnder  an  oake.  1734  J.  WAHD  Introd.  MatJt.  App.  Gang- 
ins  455  To  find  what  Quantity  of  Liquor  is  in  any  Cask, 
when  its  Axis  is  Parallel  to  the  Horizon,  viz.  when  it  lies 
along.  1737  WHISTON  Josephus,  Anttq.  vi.  i.  §  i  Dagon.. 
lay  along,  as  having  fallen  down  from  the  basis  whereon 
he  had  stood,  1771  GOLDSM.  Hist.  Eng.  I.  91  A  cell  so 
small,  that  he  could  neither  stand  erect,  nor  He  along 
in  it.  1803  BEDDOES  Hygeia  x.  21  Few  persons,  suddenly 
stimulated  to  anger  as  they  were  lying  along,  would  con 
tinue  to  repose  in  the  same  easy  manner.  1883  R.  W.  Dixos 
Mano  in.  vi.  129  Him  who  there  lay  dead  along.  1885-94 
R.  BRIDGES  Erosfy  Psyche  July  xxii,  The.  .wings,  That  from 
his  shoulders  lay  along  at  rest. 

b.  Nant.  Of  a  ship :  To  incline  to  one  side 
under  the  pressure  of  a  wind  abeam. 

1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780)  s.v.  Along,  Lying- 
Ate*f\  the  state  of  being  pressed  down  sideways  by  a 
weight  of  sail  in  a  fresh  wind  that  crosses  the  ship's  course. 
1781  ARCHRR  in  Naval  Chron.  XI.  288  The  Ship  lay  very 
much  along,  by  the  pressure  of  the  wind.  1838  POE  A.  G. 
/>w  xiii.Wks.  (18651 IV.  109  The  hulk  lay  more  along  than 
ever,  so  that  we  could  not  stand  an  instant  without  lashing 
ourselves. 

19.  Lie  back.    To  lean  backwards  against  some 
support. 

1894  CROCKETT  Raiders  14,  I  shipped  the  oars  and  lay 
back  thinking. 

20.  Lie  by.     fa.  To  have  a  concubine.     (Cf. 
LIK-BY  i.1)   Obs. 

1571  Satir.  Poems  Reform.  xxviii.zS  My  Father,  .had ane 
wyfe,  Thocht  he  abu&it  his  body,  and  lay  by. 
b.  Naut.    =-  He  to  28  a  :  see  BY  adv.  2  b. 

1613  [see  Bvo</7'.  20].  1666  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  60/1  Our 
frregats  received  some  damage  in  their  sails,  and  ..  were 
forced  to  ly  by  to  mend  them.  1748  Anson's  I'oy.  u.  v.  177 
We  lay  by  all  the  night .  .for  Captain  Saimders. .  to  join  us. 
1769  FfiUxmD&t.  Marine  (\i$o)  Aaa-j,  To  make  sail, 
after  having  lam-by  for  some  time. 

C.  To  remain  unused,  be  laid  up  in  store. 

1642  ROGERS  Naaman  59  Let  his  carnall  favour,  and 
erroneous  conceits  ly  by,  let  him  empty  himselfe  of  a  worldly 
heart.  Ibid.  441  Peters  nets  lay  by  when  the  season  was. 
1692  R.  LEsTHANGK  Fables  cccclviii.  434  The.  .Wretched 
ness  of  Avarice,  that  rather  then  make  use  of  the  Bounties  of 
I  rovidence  in  their  Seasons,  suffersthem  to  lye  by  and  Perish. 
1719  W.  WooDSurv.  Trade  74  Thriving  Nations  have., 
great  Stores  lying  by  of  their  own  Manufactures.  1843  MKS. 
CAKI.YI.K  Lett.  1.254,  I  had.  .pillows  lying  by  of  no  use. 
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d.  To  keep  quiet,  withdraw  from  observation  ; 
to  remain  inactive,  rest. 

1709  ADDISON  Taller  No.  133  r  5  To  lie  by  for  some  Time 
in  Silence  and  Obscurity.  1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  II. 
53  Sir  //.  'What  a  plague— you  did  not  cane  him?'  Sir 
t/(.  'He  got well  after  a  fortnight's  lying  by'.  1809  MALKIN 
Gil  Itlas  x.  i.  p  6  We  determined  on  lying  by  for  a  day  at 
Valladolid,  as  well  to  rest  our  mules,  as  to  call  on  Signor 
Sangrado.  1824  SCOTT  St.  Ronans  xxv,  I  lay  by  on  the 
watch  for  some  opportunity  when  I  might  mend  my  own 


to  the  court. 

21.  Lie  down.  a.  (MK.  also  lie  adown.\  See 
sense  2  and  DOWN  adv.  5.  Also  refl.  (now  arch  ). 
Also  in  pregnant  senses  :  f  To  fall  in  battle;  f  to 
die;  to  go  to  bed. 

£1205  I-AY.  6864  Seo35enhedun  la;i  [t' lajsdea^t-de].  1297 
R.  GLOL'C.  (Rolls)  1145  J>e  romeins  leie  sone  adoun  ;  he  made 
ampti  place,  &  be  brutons  arise  vaste.  Ibid.  2204  Of»er 
Hgge  adoun  &  be  aslawe.  .71300  Cursor  M.  10711  pan  lai 
bai  all  in  kneling  dun.  1340-70  Alex.  $  Dind.  446  We 
liggen  down  in  our  den.  c  1460  Tou-neley  Myst.  ii.  ^6  So 
hg  down  ther  and  take  thi  rest.  1535  COVKUIJALK  Ruth  iii. 
contents,  Ruth  lyeth  her  downe  in  the  barne  at  Boos  fete. 
~  Isa.  xi.  6  The  leupaide  shal  lye  downe  by  the  gote. 
a  1631  DONNK  yWwM(i6so)  17  Why  should  we  rise,  because 

tis  light?  Did  we  lie  downe,  because  'twas  night?  1774 
FOOTS  Cozeners  in.  Wks.  1790  II.  185  Mrs.  Air.  Pray 
Madam,  is  the  young  lady  at  home?  Mrs.  J-'l.  Just  lain 
down  for  a  little.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  ii,  They  ruse  early 
and  lay  down  late.  1847  MAKKYAT  Childr.  A.  Forest  iv, 
There  may  be  anether  [stag]  lying  down  in  the  fern  close 
to  us.  1860  TVNDALL  Gfac.  i.  xvi.  113,  I  lay  down  and 
had  five  minutes  sleep.  1861  DASENT  Burnt  Njttlll.  312 
Kan  lay  him  down. 

fb.  To  be  brought  to  bed  of  a.  child.   Obs. 

c  1450  MfHin  89  The  kynge  sawgh  that  the  queue  was 
redy  to  Iv  down.  1580  I.YI.V  F.nphucs  Ep.  Dcd.  (Arb.) 
214  Of  the  .second  I  went  a  whole  yeare  big,  and  yet 
when  euerye  one  thought  me  ready  to  lye  downe,  I  did 
then  quicken.  1620  J.  PVI-EB  tr.  Hist.  Astrea  i.  vi.  171 
His  wife  lay  downe,  but  it  was  of  a  daughter.  1654  tr. 
Martin?*  Cottq,  China  212  Matrons  with  Child  and  ready 
to  lye  down.  1692  R.  L/ESTRANGK  Fables  xxii.  (1708)  29 
A  Wolf  came  to  a  Sow  that  wasju^t  lyini?  down,  and  very 
kindly  offer'd  to  take  rare  of  her  1-ittcr.  1818  W.  (ioirnix 
in  Kegan  Paul  Life  (1876)  II.  256  He  says,  .that  Kliza  was 
expected  to  lie  down  in  two  days  after  he  sailed. 

t  C.  Of  an  army  :   To  take  up  a  position  before,. 

1693  Mem.  Cut.  Teckely  i.  82  This  obliged  Heister  to  de 
mand  Cannon  and  Foot,  with  whom  he  lay  down  before  the 
Castle  of  Kus. 

d.  To  take  (a  beating,  defeat,  etc.)  lying  doiim  : 
to  receive  it  with  abject  submission. 

1888  Sat.  Rev.  4  Aug.  133/1  Those  who  . .  profess  them- 
selves  willing  to  take,  'lying  down ',  any  and  every  incon 
venience  that  the  victorious  Irish  may  inflict. 

f  22.  Lie  forth.  Of  bees  :  To  settle  outside  the 
hive.  (Cf.  lie  out,  26  b.)  Obs. 

1609  C.  BUTLKK  Ft'tit.  Mon.  (1634)  47  Those  [hives]  that 
have  lyen  furth,  or  otherwise  be  vury  full,  you  may  let  alone. 

23.  Lie  in.     a.  To  be  brought  to  bed  of 'a  child 
(falso  const,  with]  ;  to  be  'confined  '.      Alsoy?^. 

1:1440  Prontp.  Ilat~'.  304/2  Lyyn'  yn  or  yn  chylde  btdde 
. .  deotbo.  c  1530  LD.  BERN&RS  Arth.  Lyt.  Bryt.  (1814)  42 
As  yet  I  am  not  determyned  in  what  place  she  shall  lye  in. 
1602  ROWLANDS  'J'is  Merrie  ivht-n  Gossips  ineete  35  When 
I  lay  in  of  my  first  Hoy.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  i.  iii.  86  You 
must  go  visit  the  good  I.ady  that  lies  in,  1626  BACON  Syiva 
§  899  The  Shee-lleare  breedelh,  and  lyeth  in  with  her 
Young.  1729  30  BOLISGBKOKK  in  Sivift's  Lett.  ,1766)  II.  105 
His  wife  lies-in  with  one  child.  1749  FIKLDING  Tom  Jones 
xn.  xiv,  Five  hungry  children,  and  a  wife  lying  in  of  a 
sixth.  1762  GOLDSM.  Cit.  II'.  xc,  They  regularly  retire 
every  year  at  proper  intervals  to  He  in  of  the  spleen.  1825 
A'eiu  Monthly  Mag.  XIII.  51  Learning  then  ordinarily 
lay-in  of  folio  volumes.  1871  TYI.OK  /V/w.  Cnit.  76,  'Tis  like 
a  Koravan  eating  asafcctiaa  when  his  wife  lies  in. 

jb.  To  amount  to,  cost  (a  certain  sum);  ( to 
stand  (a  person)  in '  so  much.  Obs. 

1622  in  Picton  IS  pool  Munic.  Rcc.  (1883)  I.  212  Soe  much 
money  ..  as  the  tendinge  and  keepinge  of  the  said  clocke 
shall  lye  in.  1660  WILI.SPOHU  Scales  Comni.  i  A  Grocer 
bought  5$  C  grosse  weight  of  Wares,  which  lay  him  in  .. 
£163  13.?.  8(/.  1677  YARRANTON  Kng.  tnitrov.  134  The  Corn 
will  lye  the  Mum-Brewers  in  Two  Shillings  Six-pence  per 
Bushel.  1755  JOHNSON  Lie  21,  To  cost;  as,  it  lies  me  in 
more  money. 

C.  Naut.  (See  quot.) 

1867  SMYTH  Sailors  ll'ord-bk.^  Lie  in  !  the  order  to  come 
in  from  the  yards  when  reefing,  furling,  or  other  duty  is  per- 
formed. 

24.  Lie  off.     a.  Naut.  Of  a  ship  or  boat :  To 
stand  some  distance  away  from  the  shore  or  from 
some  other  craft. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  in.  \.  79  The  remnant  Northward,  , 
lying  off  from  Trent.  1726  G.  ROBERTS  Four  Years  I'oy. 
26  As  I  lay  off  at  an  Anchor.  1867  SMYTH  Sailoj''s  Word-bk., 
Lie  off!  an  order  given  to  a  boat  to  remain  off  on  her  oars 
till  permission  is  given  for  her  to  come  alongside.^  1890 
HALL  CAINE  Bondman  \.  ix,  [The  schooner]  intending  to 
He  off  at  Ramsey  for  contraband  rum. 

b.  To  cease  work  temporarily  ;  to  take  a  rest. 
1891  R.  KIPLING  City  Dread/.  AV.  81  As  soon  as  he  makes 

a  little  money  he  lies  off  and  spends  it.  1899  Nation  (N.  Y.) 
21  Dec.  467/1  If  McKinley  would  lie  off  for  the  next  four 
years,  he  might  make  a  very  good  free-trade  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  in  1004. 

c.  Racing  slang.    t  To   make  a  waiting   race 
(Farmer  Slang  1896). 

25.  Lie  on.     f  a.  To  be  laid  c.n.   Obs. 
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1641-2  SHUTE  Sarah  <$•  Hagar  (1649)  109  Upon  the  first 
laying  on  of  the  rod,  it  may  be,  we  will  stamp  and  chafe  ; 
but  when  it  still  lies  on  ..  we  lie  quiet,  and  then  our  spirit 
comes  down. 

b.  Of  a  vessel:  To  be  bound  jfo*. 

1850  Tait's  Mag.  XVII.  38/1  Not  one  [vessel]  was,  just 
then,  '  lying  on  '  for  the  Baltic  way,  the  season  being  so 
late. 

26.  Lie  out.     fa.  To  stretch  out,  extend.  Qbs. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  54  Spaine  and  France  ..  lying  out 

with  their  promontories  into  two  contrary  seas.  Ibid.  6r 
Corsica  ..  lyeth  out  from  the  North  into  the  South,  and 
contained)  in  length  an  hundred  and  fiftie  miles. 

i?.  fTo  rest  or  settle  outside  (pfa.)  ;  to  sleep 
out,  now  dial,  of  cattle,  to  be  left  unhoused  at 
night.  Obs. 

1630  J.  LEVETT  Ord.  /fees  (1634)  34  Their  Bees  haue  ex 
ceedingly  lyen  out  upon  the  Hiue  and  board.  1712  AK- 
HUTHNOT  John  Bull  in.  i,  The  witnesses  farther  made  oath, 
that  the  said  Timothy  lay  out  a-nighls.  1886  KI.WORTHV 
II'.  Somerset  Word-bit.,  Lie  in,  Lie  cut,  said  of  horses  or 
cows.  If  they  are  kept  housed  at  night,  they  are  said  to  lie 
in,  if  nut  they  lie  out.  Do  your  'oss  lie  in  or  out? 

C.  Sc.  To  delay  ;  spec,  to  delay  in  entering  upon 
property  as  heir. 

1640-1  Kirkcudbr.  War-Corn m.  Mill.  l>k.  (185--)  42  For 
his  lying  sae  lang  out  in  not  subscryveing  of  the  covenant. 
1673-88  FOUNTAINHALL  in  M.  P.  Brown  Xuppl.  Ih'Cl's. 
(1826)  III.  146  A  man  is  married  on  a  woman,  that  is 
apparent  heir  to  lands.— She,  to  defraud  her  husband  either 
of  ihvj/ts  mariti  or  the  courtesy,  lies  uut  and  will  not  enter. 
1868  Act  31  fy  32  I'ict.  c.  101  §  6  The  rights  and  remedies 
compete rit  to  a  superior  against  his  vassal  lying  out  un 
entered. 

d.  To  He  it  out :  to  sleep  on  late  into  the  morn 
ing.   ?  0/>s. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  V.  2  The  dear  creature 
was  so  frightened,  and  so  fatigued,  last  night,  no  wonder 
bhc  lies  it  out  this  morninii. 

e.  71?  lie  out  of  one's  money:  to  remain  unpaid. 
7b  lie  out  of  one's  ground  (Racing  slang)  :    see 
quot.  1896. 

^1860  GKO.  ELIOT  MiHuu  Moss  i.  viii.  1.151,  I  can1!  lie  out 
o'  my  money  any  longer.  You  must  raise  it  as  quick  as  you 
can.  1892  Daily  C/tnui.  19  Apr.  9  2  How  can  zealous  dis 
charge  of  this  duty  be  e\j,e<  ted,  when  the  officer  ..  has  to 
advance  the  cost  of  the  summons,  and  lie  out  of  his  money 
for  a  year  at  a  time,  if  not  for  ever?  1896  FAKMKK  .SVrt«A', 
To  He  ant  of  one  s  *,>>*<>/('/,/  to  '  lie  off'  too  long,  so  as  to  be 
unable  to  recover  lost  ground. 

27.  Lie  over.     a.  To  be  held  over  or  deferred 
to  a  future  occasion. 

1856  MKS.  CAMI.YI.K  Lett.  II.  294,  I  have  a  strange  htory 
to  tell  you  . .  but  that  must  He  over,  or  I  ^hall  miss  the 
omnibus, 

b.   '  To  remain  unpaid  after  the  time  when  pay 
ment  is  due'  ;Craig  1848). 
C.   Nant.   (Sec  quot.) 

1867  SMYTH  Sailors  tt'ord-bk.,  Li?  wr,  a  ship  heeling  to 
it  with  the  wind  abeam. 

28.  Lie  to.      a.  Kant.  Of  a  ship;    To  come 
almost  to  a  standstill,  with  her  head  as  near  the 
wind  as  possible,  by  backing  or  shortening  sail. 

1711  Lnri.KioN  Let.  13  Aug.  in  Lond.  C,az.  No.  49067? 
The  largest  of  them  lay  too  a  long  time.  1748  Anson's 
I't'y.  i.  viii.  79  Another  storm  ..  reduced  us  to  the  necessity 
of  lying  to  under  our  bare  poles.  1760-72  H.  UKOOKK  J'\wl 
ofQital.  (1809)  III.  81  We  shortened  sail,  and  lay  to  till 
morning.  1800  Asiatic  Ann.  /iV^.,  Chron.  117/2  It  blew  a 
.strong  gale  ..  on  whirh  I.ieut.  Roper  handed  all  his  sails., 
except  the  mizen,  which  he  balanced,  and  lay  to.  1883 
SIKVKNSON  Treas.  tsl.  i;Si>6)  212  Take  a  turn  round  liie 
capstan,  and  lie-to  fur  the  tide. 

b.  Sf.  To  come  to  be  iond  of  a  person. 

1768  Ross  Helenort1  79,  I  do  like  him  sair,  An'  that  he  wad 
ly  too  [ed.  1789,  p.  85  like  me],  I  liae  nae  fear. 

29.  Lie  up.     t  a.  To  be  laid  out  for  burial. 
*553    HKCON  Rflfywcs  of  Rome  (1563)    253   Vilanye  and 

synne  y*  \\eren  vsed  &  done  about  dead  bod  yes  tigging  \p 
&  yet  is  vsed  about  in  many  places,  or  the  body  be  borne 
to  church. 

b.  To  go  into  or  remain  in  retirement  or  retreat ; 
to  take  to  one's  bed  or  keep  one's  room  as  an  in 
valid  ;  (of  a  ship)  to  go  into  dock. 

1699  DAMPIER  I'oy.  II.  in.  24  There  they  [ships]  must  lye 
up,  or  be  3  or  4  Years  in  their  return  from  a  pLice  which 
may  be  sailed  in  6  Weeks,  a  1868  DICKKNS  in  Houst-h. 
II  VwY/jftCent.),  He  has  a  bad  cold— rheumatism — he  must  lie 
up  for  a  day  or  two.  1881  GRKENKR  Gun  595  The  black 
bear  lies  up  during  the  day  in  caves  and  amongst  rocks. 
1893  R.  KIPLING  Many  Invent.  26  When  there's  nothing 
going  on,  there  is  nothing  going  on,  and  you  lie  up.  1897 
Allbntfs  Syst.  Med,  II.  443  Some  days  the  patient  may 
feel  comparatively  well  and  fit  for  work,  on  other  days  he  is 
languid  and  lies  up. 

c.  To  lie  up  in  lavender  :  to  be  in  safe  keeping 
or  custody.     (Cf.  LAVKNDKK  sb.~  2.) 

1822  SCOTT  Nig-fl  xxv,  Alas !  the  good  gentleman  lies  up 
in  lavender,  .himself. 

d.  To  lay  or  shape  one's  course. 

1779  FORREST  I'oy.  N.  Guinea  169  The  land  wind  veered 
to  the  northward,  and  we  lay  up  no  better  than  west,  1868 
ATKINSON  Clmeland  Gloss.,  Lig  up  to,  to  proceed  towards, 
to  lay  or  shape  one's  course  to,  a  given  place. 

Iiie(lai),^1-2  Inflected  lying  (lai'iij),  lied  ;laid). 
Forms:  Infin.  i  le'osan,  2  Ieio5en.  2-5  Ii5e-n,  3 
lege,  (imper.  lih),  4  ley ;e,  lei,  lije,  Ii,  3-7  ly,  3-8 
lye,  4  leighe,  Iei5e,  lyghe,  lye;e,  leie,  4-5  le^e, 
4-6  ley,  Sc.  le,  5  ly($)yn,  5-6, 9  o!r,  and  north,  lee, 
4-  lie.  Ind.  Prcs.  ind  sing.  a.  3  Ortn.  le^hesst, 
4  Ii5est,  leyest,  Ux(»)t, !!»*(•, 4-5  lyest.3-  liest. 
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0.  north,  anil  .SV.  4  lighten,  leien,  lien,  4  5  lyei, 
4-6  leU.     yd  sing,  a.   l  16o*op,  lihp,  3  lih(e)B, 
in-,  fl    lo^etl,   l--j-.ln-|i     Orm.  lejhepp,   4  li^(e)J), 
lyop,  laip,  loighth,  le;th,  lye}  e,th,  lihth.likth, 
.1  lith(e,  3-  lieth.     Ii.    4  ligos,  leien,  leyen,  5 
lijM,  li;i(lii!  <,  6  .SV.  lei«,  4-  lies,  yrd  fl.  ft  .SV.  lone, 
leyne.     J'a.  t.  a.   i  16ah,  Idas,  (//.  luxon),  3-3 
lu}e,  3  leh,  Iffih.lighgh,  3-4  lowe,4  leigh,  legh, 
Ugh ,  lygh.    H.  4  li}ed( e ,  lei;ede,  lee}ide,  liede, 
lyede,  leghed,  lei(ejd,  lieid,  4  -6  .SV.  leit,  leyt, 
4  7  lyed,  leid,  7  .SV.  leed,  4    lied.     fn.  pple.  a. 
i    lossn,   2-3   i-lojefn,   lojen,   3   i-lowe,  -3  4 
y-low(e,  loun,   4  lowefn,  lei^en.     p.  4  li}ed, 
.SV.  leyt,  5  lyet,  4-  lied.     [A  Com.  Tent.  str.  vii. 
'in  Knu-  conjugated  weak  from  the  141)1  c.) :  OK. 
Mi^an  (/Mi,  l/if,on,  lozeii)  correiponoi  to  OKris. 
*/iuga,  *lint',a  [recorded   in   3rd   sinj,'.   [ires.   incl. 
liiiflit,  pa.  t.  sin",,  subj.  fff !••'),  OS.  liogaii,  liagan 

I  Hi.  lirgrn,  long,  getogen),  OIK!,  liogan,  lout;, 
/ngiin,ge/ogi'ii  MnG.lieftn,  lottc,  gelogtn,  mod. 
ii.  liigen,  log,  ftlogtn),  (!oth.  liugan,  ON.  lii'iga 
(Sw.  Ijuga,  U.i.  fyve),  f.  Tent,  rout  'lent;-  \:/ang-\ 
Jug-),  whence  I.IK  sb* ;  cojjn.  w.  OS),  li'iia  lie.] 

1.  intr.  Tu  tell  a  lie  or  lie* ;  to  utter  falsehood  ; 
lo  speak  falsely. 

971  lilitkl.  Item.  /()  Sc  awer^da  gast  ..  sona  leah.  £  1050 
I'M.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  401/1  fr/fttissrt,  [.a  ba  he  lea*.  <;II7S 
l.tiHtt'.  Itiutt.  i)i  J>u  hauest  [lotttfl  ban  h.the  gastc.  /I'ltf.  1^3 
Ne  luje  bu  na  inonnuin  !  //'/</.  153  Hwennc  be  inufl  is  open 
for  to  li^e.  t  laoo  t'it'fs  fy  I'irtiifs  (18881  o  Dar  ou  ln}e, 
iVi  Ifasi-  ilifui-1.  r  iioo  I'rin.  (.'till.  I  lout,  i  (i  lie  (»c  ncure 
ne  hhgh  ne  lige  ne  wile.  <  iioo  OKMIN  5100  pu  le^hussl,  & 
heswikesst  swa  I'in  a^hen  wrecche  sawle.  t  1105  I.AV.  17684 
('us  l.L-h  \i  1175  lelij  )>e  lafle  moll,  rt  1115  /.?%.  Kutli.  1431 
Slit  *e  swioe  lufsoine  leores  ha  leicn.  a  1225  Amr.  A'.  236 
pu  liest,  cweo  heo,  fnlc  ('iiiK-  I»97  K.  lil.oii.  (Kollsi  (^^ 
Mr  adde  so  foule  llowe.  n  1300  Cursor  M.  5141  (Coll.)  poll 
light's  [(/'(V/.  lies,  I'airf.  lyes,  Trill.  l>csl]  now,  eber  pan- 
lencr  !  1340  .-lytiili.  6)  Kvcud  bing  hii  is  lo  lyc?c.  <  1375 
.SV.  I.tg.  Saints  xxv.  (7«//Viw)  wo6  My  gud  hrethyre,  i|nhy 
lesl  v>n  le'(  i  1380  Wu  MI  ll'ks.  (1880)  af.4  In  wiiichi:  an- 
l. n  iii-  In  -.i-ide  soli  ^  in  whichc  he  lei)ede.  1393  I.ASI.I. 
1\  /Y.  C.  XXI.  351  pow  lowc  lyl  cue.  <  1394  /'.  /Y.  t.  rale 
',\-t  pou  lr>  esi,  &.  l»ou  lexl.  f  1400  Ciamtlyii  'jtf  Thou  lixt, 
scid  (Jainelyn,  so  broke  1  my  chyn.  1483  Cat/t.  Angl.  216/1 
To  I. ye  (A.  Lee1,  cowintntari.  1513  DOUGLAS  sKiu-i*  i. 
Pro!,  au  I.es  than  wyse  autonris  lenetiv/.  1553  leynej.  1567 
Cinlt  *  C, 'itlit  Hull.  (S.  T.  S.)  i<n,  I  say,  ^e  Ic-it  eui-rii-  one. 
1581  SIHNI.V  Afol.  I'oftrie  (Arb.)  S2  As  I  take  it,  to  lye,  is 
lo  all  i  inn-  1 1  i.t  I  lo  lie  I  rue  which  is  falsr.  1678  IU;NVAN  I'ili^r, 

1.  7  II  was  made  liy  him  ill  it  cannot  lye.    n  1784  IOIINSON  in 
l>as\ivllan.  1781  (i848)67o/[  He  lies,  and  he  knous  he  lies. 
1885  I'.i'kioN  Aral:  Nts.  (1880)  I.  B63,  1  lied  against  myself 
and  confessed  the  ihcfl,  albeit  I  am  tUOgethcr  inniKent  of  it. 

b.  '/'a  lie  of  'arch.),  t<"',  t»/"":  to  tc"  ''ts 
about. 

a  iioo  .VurtilOite  287  Of  bo  pine  1*.-  bere  lined  nelle  ic  hou 
noiil  leio^en.  a  ll'S . -lutr.  A".  6B  And  le  nnwreste  hlioeliche 
hi-iS  on  bf  Kotle.  i  1130  /fall  Meiit.  3y  Kor)el  ti  foli:  bat 
liheo  [it  of  weres  &  worldes  wnnne.  f  1175  /'.lii/ci/  i>f  Our 
l.t>rii?\\  \nO.  E.  Misc.  44  A  neole  kunne  wise  hi  lowcn 
him  vp-on.  t  1305  St.  Anilieiti  28  in  !•'..  E.  f.  11802)  t)(i  pu 
wost  wcl  mid  alh-  I'at  bn  [»erof  loutle  lixt.  ('1330  Amis  cy 
Aniil.  B|H  He  leiglilh  on  oils,  wilhouten  fail,  t  1400  l.an- 
fiiim'*  i'irtirt;.  142  Manye  men  li^en  of  Jie  wonnde  of  be 
nose.  1508  liuNHAH  r'tytint;  in.  Ki-niu-iiii-  i  (8  Thochl  tlnrA' 

..ihus  vp'iun  It-id.      1559  AYI.MKK  1 1 arl'iirwc  I.  2  The 

smalts  of  the  tonnenles  made  him  lo  confesse  it,  and  lye  of 
him  self.  1580  J.  HAY  Dt-iiianites  in  (  nth.  1'ractatts  u</n) 
s>;  (Jnhy  ur  ye  nochl  esscheametl  ..  lo  lie  on  wss  in  your 
pn-ai  lungs,  saying  (ett..l.  1619  KAKI.K  Mi,  >-i><  OMII.,  M'xkst 
Man  (Arh.i  80  Whosoeuer  dare  lye  on  him  hath  power  oner 
him.  1864  CAIU.VI.K  fr'rtdl..  <•'(.  IV.  409  Nolmily  was  more 
lied  of.  1871  K.  ELLIS  tr.  Catullus  Ixvii.  20  They  lie  on  her 
[L.  falsitm  t'st\. 

O.  Proverbial  expressions.  For  to  lie  in  one's 
teeth,  throat,  to  lie  like  a  trooper,  see  the  sbs. 

01400  I'istilt  of  SMMH  317  Nou  bou  lycst  in  bin  bed. 
a  1519  SKKI.ION  Mi-rit  'ialrs  v.  Wks.  18-13  '•  I1-  'x.  H<-'  •• 
woultle  lye  as  fast  as  a  horse  woulde  trotte.  1530  PAI.SI;K. 
610/3  He  wyll  lye  as  fast  as  a  dogge  wyll  Irolle.  1588 
Marfrtl.  Kfist,  (Alb.)  21  liishops  will  lye  like  dogs. 

.2.  y?v.  Chiefly  of  inanimate  objects:  To  present 
false  statements;  to  convey  a  false  impression;  to 
make  a  deceitful  show. 

i  lltstiary  451  De  hoc  ne 


Cursor  A/.   5054   For  ([lien  be  l:in 
nioght  bair  blodes  lei.     l/'iii.  14702 


to|»er  sci    Na  wight 
hali  writle  lies('/V/«. 


lyepj  na  wight.  1426  Lvix;.  De  (,njt.  i'ilgr,  32176  The 
merour  lyed  verily.  1483  CAXIIIN  tiolii.  Leg.  32ob/=  The 
Philosophers  were  brongnt  to  this  that  they  sayd.  .that  the 
elemenlys  lyeden  or  gou  of  nature  snffred.  1513  Dpucii^s 
.7-.'«i-/i  l.  Prol.  270  This  wther  buik..So  frenst-hlie  leis, 
oneth  iwa  wourdis  gais  richt.  1697  DRYIIIN  I'irg.  Ctorg. 
i.  587  The  Sun,  who  never  lies,  Foretels  ihe  Change  of 
Weather  in  the  Skies.  1731  POI-I.  A/.  Katlmrst  340  Where 
London's  column,  poinling  at  the  skies.  Like  a  tall  bully, 
lilts  the  head,  and  lies. 

3.  quasi -Iraiis,  t  a.  with  cogn.  obj.   O/>s. 

n  1300  Cursor  At.  16067  Mani  lesing  had  bai  loun  again 
icsutxit  dai.  1377  I. AM. I.  /'.  /'/.  I!.  XVIII.  41x1  pi  lesynge.  . 
bat  jiow  lowe  [v.rr.  leighe,  ley^l  til  Kue.  <'  1449  PlOQCB 
Rtpr,  It.  iiL  150  Many  lesingis  y  haue  herd  him  lie.  i  1500 
WylBudtfl  Test.  (Copland)  A  ij  h,  My  lounge  that  neucr 
lied  lesinge. 

t  b.  To  say  or  allege  falsely.   Obs. 

n  1300  Seven  Sins  ix.  in  K.  K.  /'.  ii86j)  18  O  worde  ic  ^ou 
lie  nelle.  c  1375  .SV.  Leg.  Saints  i.  (Petms)  513  pu  leis  all 
bat  bou  sais.  f  1450  M,-n'in  i.  it  How  sholde  I  ..  enioyne 
the  penance  for  thyngcs  which  I  wene  thow  lyest  veryly. 


O.  \\il\\cnto.  or  phraser:  To  take  away  b 
to  get  fa  person,  etc.)  into  or  out  of\>y  lying. 

1710  T.  COKIJON  IhtHtoHriit  \.  175,  1  have  known  «rcat 
MinKti-rs  rail'd  and  ly'd  out  of  their  J'liices.  1755  j.  SIIKU- 
UKAMK  Lydia  (1769)  II.  44  Sl.mderinn  women  of  reputation, 
and  endeavouring  ID  lye  away  their  characters.  176*  KOOIK 
Lyar  I.  Wks,  i;yy  1.  290  Jf  you  don't  one  time  or  another 
. .  lye  MMHtf  into  some  confounded  scrape,  I  will  consent 
(.»  !>••  MMd  1784  K.  HACK  Itnrftatu  />muns  I.  48  Kvcry 
our  would  tell  his  sioiy,  hi,  own  way,  and  combine  to  ]>.•• 
iin  li<.Mi",i  l.twycr  out  til  in\  bread.  1858  SIR  I.  KAYK  Hist. 
Afghan  ll/ar  I.  204  The  character  oMJost  fehaBOd  w:is 
lied  away.  1863  CAKI.VI.K  l-'rt-dk,  Ct.  xn.  vii.  11871*)  IV.  177 
The  tragically  earnest  meaning  of  your  Life,  is  i|iiiu-  \\«\ 
out  of  y.,n,  hy  a  world  sunk  in  lies.  1884  launch  6  Uec.  276/2 
( iixiii  i;inifly  to  allow  yourself  to  belied  inlo  Tarty  blindness. 

t4.  trans.  To  give  the  lie  to.   Ofa. 

1389  in  A'/u,'.f7//f/,f  (1870)87  If  any  !>n4*-r  or  systerdispy.se 
or  iiiysuoiiscl  or  lye  his  brojn-r.  t  1450  R0H*  Hood  ty  Mt>nk 
xiv.  m  Child  liallfuh  III.  97/u  With  M  Kobyn  Hodelyed 
Utul  Jon.  1464  tt'tit.-rford  Arch,  in  io///  AV/.  ///*/.  J/.V.V. 
COIIIIH.  App.  v.  «i  He  lied  and  rebuked  the  balif,  lo  the 
jgreut  contempt  or  the  Kin^. 

Lie-abed  l-'ial'c'i  .  [f.  LIK  7'.1  +•  AUKJ>.]  One 

who  lic-s  l.itc  in  l>e<l ;  a  late  riser;  a  sluggard. 

1764  Foo'lK  MavorafCi.  I.  \Vks.  1799  I.  173  You  are  a  la/y 
lic-a-bed.  1833  W.  Ikvisr;  Alhnwbrn  (1851)  249  She  wa%  a 
lit  tie  of  a  slattern,  something  more  of  a  lie  a  -bed,  and,  above 
alt,  a  K"ssip  "f  the  lirst  water.  1881  HI.AI  KMOKK  Christtm>ftt 
xlvin,  What  has  ntadt:  a  lark  ofsm.li  a  Ii.-a-lK-d? 

Lieand,Ijieare,  obs.  fif.  J.viN«///.tf.,  LAJII  j/'.i 

Iiiebenerite  (Irhcnamit;.    A/in.     Also  lieb- 

nerite.  [Named,  1X47,  by  J.  C.  Marignac  in  honour 

of  J,.  Liebener\  see  -1TK.]     A  pinitc-like  mineral 

resulting  from  the  alteration  of  nephelite  (Chester). 

1865  WAI-IS  Diet.  Client.  III. 589  I.ichenerUe.  1878  I, AW- 
KKNt  K  tr.  <  'oda's  A'rt-X-j  <  7ass.  38  Uclmerite. 

Lieberkiihn  (irtaikim).  Optics*  [Named 
after  the  inventor  J.  N.  J.ieberkiihn  (1711-56), 
an  anatomist  of  Merlin. J  A  silver  concave  reflector 
fixed  on  the  object-glass  end  of  a  micruscoj>e  to 
bring  the  light  to  focus  on  an  opaque  object* 

1867  J.  Hn<;<;  A/it  rose,  i.  ii.  58  Illuminated  by  a  combina 
tion  ofthe  p.irabola  and  a  flat  l.ieWikidiii. 

Iiieberkiihnian  l/M.oak/rnian),  </.  Anat.    [f. 

J. if/>t' rktt  Jin  (see  jirec.)  -f  -1AX.]  Lieherkiihnian 
follicles  m  glands  :  minute  tubular  cavities  thickly 
distributed  over  the  small  intestines. 

1851  ItitANDK  /)icf.Srf.  Suppl.,  Lieberkuhnian  [sit]  glands. 
1897  Allbntt's  Syst,  Mf<(.  II.  761  Am-L-b.c  aie  found  in  the 
Ix-ulf  r  ,  of  the  ulcers,  chiefly  in  the  I.ielKirkiilmian  follicles. 

Iiiebig  (Irbigi.  [i-rom  the  name  of  the  in 
ventor,  Baron  Justus  von  l.iehig  (1803-1873).] 
More  fully,  Licbig's  extract  (ofbtef);  A  prepara 
tion  obtained  from  beef,  containing  the  salts  and 
extiactive  principles  of  the  meat  in  highly  concen 
trated  form,  without  the  albumen,  gelatin,  or  fat. 

1869  K.  A.  I'AKKKS  i'nut.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  246  When 
Liebi;;'s  extract  is  taken  during  fati^iif,  it  is  found  to  be 
remarkably  n-.toiativc.  1870  Daily  Nen>s  27  Dec.,  This 
| rice |  with  tin-  i  IKK  .date  ana  Lie  hit;  which  he  ha-,  in  hand 
will  la^t  liitn  for  alMmt  three  weeks.  1873  TMISIK\M  /J/<W> 
A.  17'.  Mr.ii  and  l.icbiy,  without  bread,  .was  trying  diet. 

//V-  1874  I,.  Tou.KMAciU'  in  j<'ortn,  A'tT.  Feb.  247  They 
d<i  in>t  <niit:iin  tin-  moral  I  n  Li.-,  which  would  alone  satisfy 
descendants  of  the  1'latoiiU:  guardians.  1890  Spectator 
y  Au>;,,  K  ill'  M  is  to  be  a  Supreme  1'ai  liament  in  future,  it 
must  be  a  I.iebi^'s  exlrat  I  of  I'at  liamt-nt. 

attrili.  1803  !•'.  !•'.  Mooui.  /  l-vrl>id  litmus  (iByy)  24  Love* 
making  on  i  hi-  |.n-i,i;;  principle  ..  ;is  much  luvc-niakiiiy  as 
would  do  duty  fm  six  months  <  oin pressed  into  half  an  hour. 

Liebigite  (l/'l>ig-Mt;.  Mm.  [Named  by  J.  J,. 
Smith,  1X48,  after  Kanm  Justus  von  Liebig\  see 
-ITE.]  Hydrous  carlx>nate  of  uranium  and  calcium, 
found  in  thin,  yellow  incrustations  (Chester). 

1848  Atm-r.  Jrtti.  Sff.  V.  336.  1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  308. 

Lie-by,      (f.  phi.  to  lie  by\  see  I.IK  7'.1  2O.J 

1.  Aconcubine,mistress.  Now///rt/,   (Cf.LlO-BT.) 

n  1656  USSUI;H  .Inn.  vi.  (1658)  i  .{2  Hi;  olilaincd  this  favour 
..by  the  means  of  his  I,ic-by;  which  was  a  wench  of 
I  .n  it  ia.  1815-80  J  A  Mir  SON,  I.y-by .  .y.  A  mistress,  a  concu 
bine.  /•'//?'.  1886  KI.WOKI  nv  II'.  .Soin,-rsft  lt'»r</*M:  s.v.( 

Why,  lier  wad'n  never  no  bettcr'n  Squire 's  lie  by,  anil 

now  tier's  anybody's. 

f2.  A  neutral.     (Cf.  by-Uer  s.v.  Hv-  Ii.  2  a.) 

16..  l\istsirif>t  to  Rn the rf on? s  Lett.  (1857)  569  Their 
Master  [SatanJ  fearing  little,  or  timlin^  little  damage  to  his 
dominion,  by  these  la/y  ly-byrs  and  idle  loiterers.  I7a3 
M«WAKU  Earnest  Ctmtemf.  154  ijam.)  Such  an  herotck 
appearance,  . ,  would  make  you  live  and  die  ornaments  to 
your  profession,  while  ly-bys  will  stink  away  in  their  sockets. 

8.  (See  qnot.) 

1840  Kvid.  Hull  Docks  Comtn.  31  What  is  called  a  lie-hy, 
or  recess,  to  enable  vessels  to  pass, 

Iiied,  vaiiant  of  LYKJ>///-  «•  U.S. 

Liedge,  Liedger,  obs.  ff.  LIEOK,  LKDCKR. 

Lief  (l/~f),  a.  (st>.},  and  adv.  Forms;  i  16of, 
liof,  3-4  leof  (inJ?ected\QQV&t  leofve),  3  lof,  4-5 
luf,  luef,  lueve,  2-4  lef  (inflected  leve),  4-6 
lef(f)e,  6-9  leve,  (4  levef,  lewe),  4-6  leefe,  (5 
leeff),  4-8  leeve,  6,  y  leave,  y  leaf,  4-7  leif, 
5  leyf,  6-7  leife,  leiv(e,  4  St.  lyfe,  4,  6-8  live, 
5  lyve,  4-6  lif(e,  (4  lijf),  7-8  liff,  4-6  lyefe,  4-7 
liefe,  a-  lief.  Compar.  i  16-,  liofra  (fern,  and 
ncut.  -re),  2  leofere,  3  leover,  3  6  lever,  4-5 
lefer,  (4  .Sir.  lyfar),  4-6  levir,  -yr,  (6  leflfer,  leir), 
5-6  Si:  levar,  5-7  leefer,  -ir,  leever,  6  7  liefifer, 


LIEF. 

6  leaver,  5-7  liever,  leyf(f)er,  7  leif(f)er,  6  Sf. 
loor,  6-  liefer.  Also  H  lieverer.  Stipcrl.  \  Wof-, 
Ifofast,  -e»t,  -u&t,  3  lefest.  3-4  leovent,  3-6  le- 
vest,  4-6  lieve«t,  (6  leif-,  lifeat),  6-  liefest.  Also 
61evere«t.  f()K.  ttoft  //<?/«  OKi is.  //<;/,  (JS,  Hob, 
liof  (I)n.  lief},  ()U(j.  Huh,  Hup.  Hob,  liab,  litb 
(MHO.  lieb)  Hep,  mod.O.  lieb^  ON.  li&f-y  (Sw. 
0"f)i  Ooth.  liitf-s  (Hub-)  :— OTeut.  */cutto- :— pre- 
'1'eut.  *!eubho-  (whence  OS1.  ljubfi},  f.  Aryan  root 
*leubh-  '  :/oiM-\htbh-t  whence  HKLIKVK,  IXIVE).] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Heloved,  <lear,  agreeable,  acceptable,  precious. 
Also  lief  and  dear.  a.  In  attrib.  use.  Obs.  exc.  arch, 

Heownlf-M  AtediJii  ba  lc<jfne  beo<lei)  ..  on  bearm  scipes. 
c  1000  Ags.  (,osj>.  Malt,  xvii.  5  Her  ys  inin  leofa  sunu. 
*  1150  i'.t'ii.  ty  MM,  4u6  In  to  lef  reste  hi*  sowle  wond. 
a  1300  Cursor  At.  17  Of  tristrem  and  hys  leif  ysote.  1361 
I.ANCI..  /'.  rt.  A.  I.  136  I,oue  is  |>e  Icuest  binj;  |^u  Vr  lord 
askcp.  1587  TKKVISA  HiKtttn  (Rolls)  II.  279  Men  made 
yma^es  toiler  lene  frendes.  a  1541  WvATl  I'oet.  Wks.  (18*1) 
57  For  all  that  can  no  man  brJUK  J.ieffer  jewel  unto  his  lady 
dear.  1575  <«.  HAKVI- v  Lttter-hk.  (C.im<lem  145  She  should 
not  neede  to  care  for  y  leefist  frende.she  had.  1590  SPF.NSKK 
/''.  Q.  ii.  i.  52  My  lifest  Ixird  she  thus  l«rguilea  hail.  1601 
Mi-'NOAV  Di'atli  Eurl  IhtHtington  in.  i.  in  Ha/I,  /W^/Vy 
VI II.  ^7  (Welcome  to(»nildfurd,  Salisbury's  liefest  lord.  1741 
Snt  NsioNK  .S'<  hoohnistrexs  iiy  In  which,  when  he  receive* 
his  diadem,  Our  sov'iei(;n  prince  and  liefest  liefje  is  plac'd. 
1844  l,n.  Iluur;iiiON  Atetn.  Many  Scenes,  1'alentia  198 
Here  ttie  sun  is  pleased  to  cast  Liefest  smiles. 

t  b.  Used  in  addressing  a  person.   Obs. 
Bt0mf//I9l&  liruc  flisses  heaves,  Ilcowulf  leofa,  hyse  mid 
h;ele.      £897   K.  AtLVKKit  Gregory's  /tast.  xxxvi.  253   Du 

leofesta  broSur.  c  1175  Lamb,  lloin.  19  Nimaff  }eme  nu 
leofeinon  hwilrhe  ^ife  lie  us  jefeft.  a  1*15  /.eg.  Kath.  137^ 
O,  leue  feren,  feire  is  us  i  fallen,  c  1330  King  of  Tars  656 
I  .cove  sire,  trouwe  on  this,  c  1385  CiiAiri.H  L.  (,'.  W.  1170 
Ditto,  Now  Icue  sistyr  myn  what  may  it  l>e.  1426  Hr.  HKAIJ* 
FORT  in  Kills  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  11.  I.  101  note.  Invest  earthly 
Lorde.  1481  CAXTOS  Reynard  xx.  (Arh.)  50  Lief  bellyn 
wherfore  !«:  ye  an^ry,  1513  Dot-r.i.As  JKneis  iv.  Prol.  01 
Thar  bene  hot  few  example  takis  of  vther,  Hot  wilfully 
fallis  in  the  fyre,  leif  brother.  >57S  Cmiittn,  (Inrton  \\.  iv, 
Who  was  it  leiue  son  ?  speke,  ich  pray  the.  i6ao  QUARLRS 
Jonah  K^b,  Deare  liefest  Lord,  that  feast's!  the  world  with 
(Jrace.  i6u  HOLI.ANII  Cyru^xdia  207  Children  mine,  liefe 
and  deare,  1  love  you  both  alike. 

c.  In  predicative  use.     Const,  dat.  or  to,  unto, 
esp.  in  liefer  was,  were,  to  me,  him,  etc.  with  inf. 
or  clause  as  subject  [  =  '  I  had  rather'].     Also  Sc. 
liefls  me,—  dear  is  to  me  (see  also  J.KK/K  ME).    Obs. 
exc.  arch,  and  dial. 

1900  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  755  (Parker  MS.)  |>a  cuardon  hie 
p;t;t  him  M. i  111^  111,1-^  leofra  n.rn-  }>onne  hiera  hlaford.  t  1000 
>KI.I-KK;  Gen.  xxix.  19  Leofre  me  ys  pact  ic  his  sylle  be  bonne 
oftrum  men.  <  1175  Lain!',  iltnn.  3^  Swilche  pine  ic  lialtbe 
|"  i  me  were  Icofere  penne  al  world  . .  most  ic  habl^n  an 
alpi  pra^e  summe  lisse.  moo  '/>///.  Colt.  //out.  29  pu 
slialt  I'l-n  lef  and  wurd  aiul  liken  alle  men.  ciaooOimiN 
14701  To  lakcnn  himm  v,i\>\>  ]>att  tatt  himm  I  .  lefesst  off 
bin  ahhtc.  a  1150  (>ic/  fy  Night.  202  pe$  . .  leof  [r».r.  lofj 
him  were  inhtegale.  ti  1300  Cursor  M.  23936  pis  ilk  praier 
leucdl  pou  here,  For  paa  bat  ar  me  lijfe  and  dere.  13  . 
K.  K.  Allit.  /'.  A.  266  liot  lueler  gente  if  \>ou  schal  lo^e  py 
loy  for  a  gemme  (>at  be  was  lef.  1340-70  Alex.ty  Ditta. 
562  Hure  was  lecherie  luf.  c  1380  Sir  l-'crnnih.  1143  I-*uere 
me  were  by  my  fay  he  were  to-drawe  wyb  dors.  1390 
(JOWFR  C.onf.  II.  205  Now  ches  and  tak  which  you  is  levere. 
11394  /'.  /'/.  Craft-  16  perfor  lerne  pe  byleue  leuest  me 
were.  (141*  Hocci.KVK  Jtmat/ias  170  This  man  to  folkes 
alle  was  so  It-ef,  1470-85  MAI.OKV  Arthur  iv.  xx,  Yt  haue 
lefte  me  the  yon^est  and  the  fayrest,  and  she  is  moost 
leuest  to  me.  1500  so  DUNHAH  I'ocms  Ixxv.  42  Full  leilis 
me  vur  graccles  naue.  1513  I)OI;C;I.AS  jKneis  in.  vii.  37 
< »  Ii  M-.  me  !  the  lykcst  thing  leving,  And  verray  ymaee  of 
my  Astianax  ,in^  !  1513  MOKK  A'/V/;.  ///,  Wks.  63/1  Tnem 
wer  leuer  to  leesc  all  that  thei  haue  liesyde,  then  [etc.]- 
1596  SrKNsi  H  /.  ('.  i\.  iii.  52  Cambel  tookc  Catnbtna  to 
his  fere,  The  which  as  life  were  each  to  other  liefe.  1597  8 
Hi-.  HAI.I.  Sat.  iv.  ii.  81  Thy  fathers  odious  name,  Whose 
in.  m  MM  were  alike  to  thee  as  Iceue  As  a  catch-pols  fist  unto 
;i  bankrupts  sleeiie.  1609  Hoi.LANn  Annil.  Marcell,  147 
Those  who  are  most  leife  and  decre  unto  us  shall  bee  slaves. 
1614  W.  HKOWNK  .S'^.///.  /'//*•  H  7  Leuer  me  wete  I*  slaine 
in  this  place.  .Then  purpose  againe  you  any  fallace.  1647 
IL  MOKK  Song  of  Soul  Lines  8/a  Hut  all  are  deaf  Vnto  my 
Muse,  that  is  most  lief  To  mine  own  self.  184*  TtNNVS"* 
Aforti'  Jy Arthur  80,  I  charge  thee,  quickly  go  again  A« 
thou  art  lief  and  dear. 

d.  In  various  constructions  with  have  (see  HAVF 
22,  and  cf.  G.  lieb  habtn,  l)u.  liefhebben} :  /  (etc.) 
had  (occas.  have)  as  lief  as,  I  had  (occas.  f&nv), 
Hefer  (thnn\^  f  Itefest,  with  object  a  sb.t  inf.  phrase 
(with  or  without  to]t  or  subordinate  clause,     f  Also 
in  catachrestic  constructions  (see  HAVE  22  c\ 

In  rd,y0ifd)  he' d  (etc.)  as  tiff,  the  ambiguous  contraction 
is  prob.  taken  to  represent  would  rather  than  had\  the 
examples  are  therefore  placed  under  the  adv.  Actual  in- 
stanceswith  had  minht  still  occur,  but  only  as  <inli.  or  dial. 

<  1190  .V.  Kng.  Ltf.  I.  94/79  For  ich  hablje  leouere  pat  ?je 
hire  oner-come.  Ibid.  471/321  ?uyt  hadde  ich  leouere  ich 
were  i-huld.  13..  A".  All's.  21  Feole  &  tille.  .hadtle  lever  a 
ribaudye  Than  to  here  of  God.  Ibid.  1234  Theo  riche.. 
saide  they  hadden,  sikirliche,  Leovere  steorve. .  tlian  (etc.). 
(  1350  Will,  /'a/erne  453,  I  have  lever  that  love  than  lac  al 
mi  harmes.  c  1375  Sc.  2.CT.  Snt'ufs  xxix.  (/'/acit/as)  300  He 
had  :tls  lef  br  tied  as  lef  his  wyf  but  reined,  t  1380  \V'v<  I.IK 
.S,7.  If 'As.  III.  19  pci  ban  levere  to  dien  in  pryde  and  in 
malirr  (tan  to  ly ve  in  mekenes  and  cliarite.  f  1386  CHAUCER 
Aft-rth.  T.  919  Leuere  ich  hadde  to  dyen  on  a  knyf,  Than 
thee  offende  ire  we  deere  wif.  --  Monk's  Frol,  5,  1  hadde 
leuere  than  a  b.in-1  ale  That  gode  lief  my  wyf  hadde  herd 
this  tale.  i39oGowi:R  Con/.  II.  130,  1  hadde  hir  levere  than 


.  40  And  of  hem  two  Sat  leue  luuen,  oe 
abuuen.  1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Roll*)  5302 
deye  him  sulf,  ban  wich  sorwe  y»e 


._  -         .      ~      *  '    ~~T'    WJ  "»     ^*wi*,     n.tiu     Diiwunjt     it    RtWV*l 

f  I  might  have  my  will.  159!  R.  BERIMED  tr.  Terence  213 
Jo"  ««  whether  of  these  two  conditions  you  would  leaver 
nave.  1714  RAMSAY  TVa-/.  J/i«r.  (1733)  I.  20  But  I  loor 
chose  in  highland  glens  To  herd  the  kid.  1800  COLEKIDGB 
Pucolom.  n-.  v,  Jar  liever  would  I  face  about,  and  step 
Back  to  my  Emperor.  1814  JEFTEKSOX  Writ.  (1830)  IV. 
V  OL.  >  L 


LIEF. 

a  Myn  of  Hold.  1413  Pilgr.  Solfle  (Caxton)  v.  ii.  (18^9)  75 
Of  these  thre  worldes, . .  I  hadde  leuer  here  speke,  than  ony 
thynge  elles.  1609  Hoi  LAND  Amm.  Marcttl.  A  4  He  had 
leifer  save  one  citizen  and  subjects  life  than  kill  a  thousand 
enemies-.  1643  TRAIT  Cmnin.  Gen.  xxxi.  2  He  had  as  lief 
have  parted  with  his  very  heart-blood.  1750  KIEI.IJIM;  Tom 
Jones  Ml.  vii,  One  had  licverer  touch  a  toad  than  the  flesh  of 
some  people.  1756  TOI.DP.RVV  Hist.  2  Orphans  I.  121  With 
all  my  heart, ..for  I  had  as  liflTsit  with  Lucy  or  Marget  as 
either  of  you,  and  at  any  lime  whaf-omever.  «  1766  MKS. 
I-'.  SIIEKIDAN  Sidney  Iliddnlph  IV.  31 1,  I  had  as  lief  have  let 
it  alone. 

t  2.  Desirou?,  wishful,  willing,  glad.     Const,  of, 
to  with  inf.   Obs. 

[This  use  app.  resulted  from  a  conversion  of  the  construc 
tion  with  dative,  Mm  is  //<r/(see  i  c)  becoming  he  is  lief) 

CI3*i  Poem  times  Edm.  II  (Percy/  xliii,  The  gode  man 
schal  have  never  a  mossel,  Be  he  never  so  lef.  c  1330  A  rth 
f,  Merl.  (KolUngl  3072  With  five  hundred  noble  knijtts 
Hard!  &  strong,  &  leue  to  fives,  a  1340  HAWTOLK  Psattfi- 
cxliii.  4  Man . .  f>at  is  leuer  to  lose  his  saule  ban  his  lust.  ^1380 
WVCLIP  Sel.  Wks.  II.  298  pes  newc  ordris  ech  on  bat  ben  so 
lef  to  lye.  Ikid.  III.  173  And  thus  us  ow  not  lo  be  lefe  of 
jugement  of  men.  c  1400  Songs  Costume  (Percy  SocJ  51, 
I  was  lefe  for  to  escape,  c  1430  Syr  Gener.  (Roxb.)  5428  To 
saue  hislondes  he  was  lefe.  c  1460  J.  Krssi.u. //£.  Nurture 
,  487  With  a  spone  lightely  to  ete  your  souerayne  may  be 
leefT.  'tc  1475  Sar.  limie  Uegre  503  That  my  father  so  leve 
he  be  That  wyll  prefer  me  to  thee.  c  1500  Yng.  Cttililr. 
ISk.  70  in  Hatees  Ilk.  (i868j  21  Be  not  lefe  to  telle  tydinge. 
3.  Antithetically  to  loath,  in  senses  I  and  2. 
Also  absol.,  esp.  in/or  lief  or  loath.  Obs.  exc.  arch, 
ftewiil/ 511  Ne  inc  ami*  mon,  ne  leof  ne  Ia5  belean  mihte 
sorhfullne  siS.  c  1200  Trin.  Colt.  Horn.  183  Al  bat  me  was 
leof,  hit  was  be  Io3.  r.  1300  Havelok  2379  Ne  leten  he  nouth 
for  lef  ne  loth.  ^1385  CHAUCER  L.  <i.  W.  1639  ffyfsif.  ^ 
Medea,  That  he  for  lef  or  loth  Ne  shulde  neuere  hire  false. 
1412-20  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  i.  vi,  Other  for  lyef  or  lothe  ; 
c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  1 182  The  Cooke,  be  he  loolhe 
orleeff.  1526  SKELTOS  jt/a^f/y/  2544  Nowe  leue,  nowe  lothe.  I 
1584  PI-F.LP.  Arraignm.  Paris  n.  ii,  Well,  Juno,  whether  we  I 
be  lief  or  loth,  Venus  hath  got  the  apple  from  us  both.  1647 
H.  MORE  Song  o/Soiil  ll.  i.  iv.  iv,  Our  adversaries,  loth  or 
lief  .Must  needs  confesse  that  (etc.).  1870  MORRIS  Earthly 
Par.  III.  iv.  363  An  oath  To  do  my  bidding  once,  if  lieve 
or  loath  It  were  to  thee.  1883  R.  W.  DIXON  Mano  in.  viii.  | 
136  Now  hence  must  I .  .be  I  loth  or  lief. 
1 4.  a.  al>sol.  (When  used  in  addressing  a  supe 
rior  =  Sir !  Sire !  Lord  ! )  Obs. 

cooj  Mem.  in  Earle  Lund  Charters  (1888)  162  Leof  ic  5e 
cyoe  hu  hit  was  ymb  3a:t  lond  a;t  funtial.  c  1000  ^LI-KIC 
Horn.  \.  314  Hi . .  cwscdon  to  5am  apostolon,  I.a  leof; 
hwaet  is  us  lo  domic,  a  1175  Coll.  /loin.  235  La  lief  majie  ! 
wiman  forjeten  his  oje  cild.  ciyn  Ilavelok  2606  'Ye 
lef  ye',  couth  beerlgunter.  ci33oK.  BKI.-NNE  Chron.  '1810) 
44  Lefe  &  dere,  My  lond  is  at  bi  wille.  £1380  Wyrui 
Sel.  Wks.  III.  257  But  leve  take  heed  to  Cristis  wordis. 
—  Wks.  (1880)  454  Jif  he  do  good  to  be  chirche  in  preiyng 
or  in  studiynge,  leve,  what  Ls  bis  to  herdis  oflis.  a  1400 
Sir  Perc.  i  Lef,  lythes  to  me  Two  wordes  or  thre  Off  one 
that  was  faire  and  fre. 

t  b.  quasi-.f£.     A  beloved,  a  dear  one ;  a  friend, 
sweetheart,  mistress ;  occas.  a  wife.     Similarly  in    ! 
the  compar.,  one  who  is  dearer.     Obt. 

971  Elickl.  Horn.  2 1  Ne  bi|>  he  Godes  leof  on  bam  nehstan    ' 
AxTf.  c  \itpLutel sola Seriii.6}\nO.E.  Misc.  iZZHwcniK    \ 
heo  to  chirche  comeb  to  pe  haliday  Euenich  wile  his  leof    ! 
neon.    01300  Cursor  M.  4352  J>at  bou  mi  lefe  wald  be. 
«..  E.   E.   Allit.  P.  B.  939  po  wern  Loth  &  his  lef,  his 

uflyche  defter.  13..  Gaw.  4  Cr.  Knt.  1782  Hot  if  ?e  haf  a 
lemman,  a  leuer,  bat  yow  lykez  better.  1382  WVCLIE  Song 
Sol.  i.  3  To  my  riding  in  charis  of  Karao,  I  licnede  thee  O 
my  eef.  c  1386 CHAUCER  Miller's  T.  207  Alwey  the  nye  slye 
Maketh  the  ferre  leve  to  be  looth.  1390  GOWEK  Cm/.  II.  ; 
221  Bot  nathcles  sche  hadde  a  levere.  c  1430  Syr  Gener. 
(Roxb.)  6576  Xou  wcl  1  wote  this  fals  theef  Hath  thus  led 
a-way  my  leef.  c  1483  CAXTOM  Dialogues  viii.  29  Amand, 
your  cosen  alyed  Hath  a  fairer  lyef  Than  ye  haue  isos 
SPEKSEB  Col.  Clout  16  Colin  my  hefe,  my  life.  1621  Aisv 
WORTH  Song  Sol.  v.  9  What  Ls  thy  Lief  more  then  another 
Uef  ?  rt«  P.  FLETCHER  Poet.  Misc.  67  Thomalin  my  lief,  '• 
thy  musick  strains  to  heare  More  raps  my  soul,  then  (etc.). 
B.  adv.  IJearly,  gladly,  willingly.  Chiefly  with 
would,  pa.  subj.  'occas.  Se.  with  omission  uiwoiildj. 
Also  in  as  lief  (as/ ,  the  liefer;  lief  I  were  •=  I  would 
gladly  be. 

/The  advb.  use  originated  chiefly  from  the  misinterpreta 
tion  of  phrases  like  /  had  as  lie/,  1  had  liever  (see  A.  i  d), 
in  which  woultl  appears  instead  of  had  as  early  as  the 
1 3th  c. 

c  1250  Gen.  I,  Ex.  _, 
welden  al  her  and  a! 

He  ches  leuere  to  deye  mm  sun,  pan  such  sorwe  yse 
a.soc >  Cursor  M  3135  pat  he  newald  leuer  his  child  cole 
Ijau  of  his  lauerd  wrath  to  thole.  1390  GOWER  Coiif.  I.  96 
Alle  wommen  hevest  wolde  Be  soverein  of  mantles  love. 
"393  LAXGL.  P.  PI.  C.  it.  143  For  to  louye  by  lord  leuest 
of  alle.  a  1400-50  Alexander  1082  pare  lengis  him  lefe 
ft  kynge  <4  logis  all  a  neuen  [=an  even),  c  1450  Erie 
rolout  365  Leve  y  were  so  worthy  a  knyght.  1450-1530 
Myrr.  our  Ladye  29  They  that  wo(de  leuer  be  in  the  quier 
i  f4  P*&*.  Lttt-  L  285  So.  without*  your  better  avyse, 
S  my  brothyr  purpose  us  to  be  with  you  ther  at  that 
tyme;  for,  the  sonner,  the  levyr  me.  01500  Cm.  Myst. 
fthaki.  Soc.)  267  The  trewth  wolde  I  knowe  as  leff  as  ye. 
1530  TIXDALE  Pract.  Prelate*  C  viij  b,  The  Pope . .  sendeth 
nirajthe  Emperoure]  his  coronacyon  home  to  him  oftymes 


LIEGE    MAN 


223  He  might  spare  surh  a  force. .as  I  would  as  lieve  not 
have  to  encounter.  1837  HOIVITT  Kur.  Lift-  in.  iii.  (1862) 
242  bhe  would  as  lieve  part  with  the  skin  off  her  bar  k  a-, 
wilh  her  money.  1852  IIIACKERAV  Esmond  i.  vi,  I  would 
as  hef  go  there  as  anywhere.  1855  MRS.  GASKKI.I.  North 
*r  .S.  xxxvil,  I  d  hefc-r  sweep  Ih'  streels,  if  paupers  had  na' 
got  hold  on  that  work.  1876  Trxxvsox  (>.  Alary  in  i  Far 
hefcr  had  I  in  my  country  brill  Keen  reading  some  olrl  book 
1896  A.  F..  HOLSMAN  Slirafsli.  l.ail  I,  Win  >••  shall  01 .-  h-,lt 
to  deliver  This  luggage  I'd  lief  set  down  'i  1898  /'all  .M,,ll 
Mag.  June  220  To  strip  was  to  confess  her  sex,  than  which 
she  would  liefer  have  died. 

Lief,  obs.  form  of  J.KAF,  IJFK. 

II  Lie-f-hebber.  Olis.  rare.  [a.  Dti.  liefhelber, 
agent-n.  f.  liefheliben  to  hold  dear,  f.  lief  text  + 
helilieii  to  have.]  An  amateur. 

1654  BPAMHALL  Ausw.  to  Alilitiei-e  134  Put  a  Lie/lickker, 
or  Virtuoso,  among  a  company  of  rare  pictures,  and  he  will 
pick  out  the  Ust  pieces  for  their  proper  value  ifaSBLorvr 
Ghutfr., Lie/he fber,A\ma.  (Citing  Bramhall.  Hence proh 
the  misuse  in  the  next  quot.|  179!  LKARMONI  Parmtii  H.-r 
fausc  hef  hebber  owre  the  ling  bid  wale  his  nichlly  way. 

1  Lie 'fly,  a.  Olis.  Forms:  1-3  l^oflic,  3 
leoflich,  4  leflich,  leveli,  4-1;  lefly.  [OK. 
li'O/lic  C>Kris.  liajltl;,  f)S.  liof-,  'lioblic  (I)u.  lieff- 
Hjkj,  OHO.  Ihiplich  (MHO.  lieplidi,  mod.G.  lieli- 
lich, Goth. liulialeiks):  seel.iKFa.and -I.Y  1.]  Mov 
able,  lovely,  delightful,  beautiful,  pleasant,  dear, 
glad.  Applied  both  to  persons  and  things. 

Btffmilf  1809  Sunu  ecglafes  lieht  his  sweord  niman  leodi. 
iren.  a  900  CVNKWI;LI>  Crist  VM  [Hi]  lofiaS  leof-li.  n-. 

1175  l.amli.  Jloin.  183  Ihesu  lekc  bet  tu  art  se  softe  and 


bere  fiwuch  muo.  a  1240  Urftiun  in  Colt,  llout.  187  Uor 
alle  binge  sweteftt,  alre  binge  Icoflucest.  1340-70^  li:a nmier 
4*7  Pei  ..  With  a  leflich  lust  lachte  toge.lcr.  c  1460  Lanii- 
/al  858  Gawayn,  my  lelly  frende. 

t  Lie'fly,  ail-'.  Obs.  Also  i  l^oflice,  2-?,leof- 
liche,  3  lefliche,  <0rm.  lefli;  ,  levelike,  4  leo!'- 
lyche.  [OK.  h'uJlUe.  -  OHG.  HtMihho  f.MIK;. 
liepliche,  morl.G.  /ie/ilic/i),  ON",  liiijlc^a  :  see  LlEF 
a.  and  -LY  ^.]  Beautifully  ;  dearly,  kindly  ;  wil- 
1'ngly.  gladly. 

cpoo  tr.  lixda's  Hist.  iv.  xxv.  (i3co)  350  peah  be  ic  sceole 
ealle  wican  farslan,  ic  ba.-t  leoflke  do.  11175  Cott.  llont. 
257  Ich  iseo  a  sonde  curnen,  swide  gledd  icheret,  feier  ant 
freolich,  and  leofliche  aturnet.  c  1200  OBMIN  4950  I^fli^ 
to  beowwtenn  o^re  menu.  <ri2os  LAV.  17747  (;ii,giui:re  r'.- 
Ucoru  he  horn  lefliche  Jef.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  222  j  And  at 
bes  lefdls  licome  leofliche  smirede.  c  1250  6V«.  ^  Ex.  34^4 
l)is  red  Jhujte  moyses  ful  grxl,  And  leuelike  it  under-stod. 
c  1275  On  Serving  Christ  yt  in  O.  K.  Mi.i.  ;-,.  For  he  wold- 

\?Uu"*tikl  '"jl<!M  'l888  V"/'  ""'•  H  Jr>n-  Kl'<  '!Ut 
f  Mr.  Max  M  filler  will  suggest  any  other  word,  we  will  as 

liefly  use  it.] 

tLi-efneas.    Oh.-"    In  f,  lefenes«e.    [f.  I.IJ.F 
a.  +  -HEftg.]     l^earnes.s. 
1530  PALSOK.  238/1   Lefenesse,  clurete. 

Jjiefsome,  variant  of  LKK.SOMK  Obs. 


Lieftel,  Lieful'l,  var.  ff.  I.EEITAIL,  LEEFUL. 

Liege  'li'^Zj,  a.  and  sb.  Forms  :  3-^  lige,  4-5 
lyge  ;  3-6  lege,  '4  leyge  ,  4-6  leeg'e,''5  lech'e, 
lyche,  lynch  ;  legge,  ligge,  lygge  ;  lieg),  5-6 
lyege,  5-7  leig'e,  6  leag  e,  'leighe),  (i  liedge, 
(7  leidge),  4-  liege,  [a.  OF.  A^r,  liege  ''med.L. 
ligius,  legiui]  -  Pr.  lily.  It.  //^-/o;  the  ultimate- 
derivation  is  disputed. 

''Tie  prevailing  view  that  the  word  represents  an  adoption 
of  OHG.  latif  free  (rnod.G.  leaig  unw-cupicd;  is  supported 
by  a  passage  in  a  charter  of  1253  (Du  Cange,  s.v.  Ltdiglt- 
man1,  which  contains  the  words  '  ligius  h'.rno,  quod  Teu- 
tonice  dicitur  I^edigh-man '.  l"he  assumption  of 'free'  as 
the  primary  sense  also  seems  in  accord  with  the  meaning  of 
the  rneti.l..  ligia  foteittu  (Liter,  roi-snt),  ligia  voluntai.\ 
A.  culj. 

1.  Tlie  characteristic  epithet  of  persons  in  the 
relation  of  feudal  superior  and  vassal. 

a.  Of  the  iuperior :  Entitled  to  feudal  allegiance 
and  service.  Now  rare  exc.  in  liege  lord,  which  is 
also  used_/%v 

(1292  Burno-.-  111.  iv.  f  18  Si  aucun  deive  fere  homage  a 
autre  seignur  lige  qe  a  nous.)  1297  R.  Gcotc.  (Rolls;  9376 
Vr  lige  louerd  bat  yeled  is  Ana  ismered  to  ihesu  crtst. 
13..  Caw.  f,  Gr.  Kut.  346  pat  my  leyge  lady  lyked  not 
ifle.  1386  Kolls  o/Parlt.  III.  225/1  Owre  lige  Lorde  the 
Kyng.  1390  GOWEIC  Coiif.  111.  144  Men  Kbull  don  him 
reverence  As  to  here  liege  soverein.  1411  tr.  Secreta.  Secret., 


I'riv.  Prin.  248  Oure  lyge  lorde,  kynge  henry  the  Kyftei 
1481  CAXIOM  Reynard  (Arb.)  30  Not  to  my  liege  lorde. 
1549  LA  TIMES  ist  SerM.  bef.  Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  30  It  hath 


pleased  God  to  graunt  vs  a  natural!  liege  kynge  and  Lorde. 
ri6zo  T.  Rosixsox  M.  Magd.  IL  1566  Shee.  .followes  her 
Liege-Lorde  y  villages  throughout.  1770  Juniut  Lett. 
xlL  209  You  deserted  the  fortune  of  jroor  liege  lord.  1(14 
Scwrr  Ld.  o/Itlei  IL  xx,  Who,  vauali  (from,  'Gainst  their 
liege  lord  had  weapon  borne.  1*44  H.  H.  WILSOX  Btit.  India 
I.  07  Originally  a  feudatory  of  Jaypur,  the  Raja  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  enfeebled  condition  of  his  liege  lord.  1865 
KIXCSL.EY  Herein.  xJii,  That  is  the  rule  of  our  liege  lord, 
William. 

b.  Of  the  vassal :  Bound  to  render  feudal  service 
and  allegiance.  (Cf.  LIEGE  MAS.)  f  Also,  owing 
allegiance  to  (law). 


l.ondes.  1689  S.  JOHN-SON  Run.  Sherlock's  /If,.  „,  Every 
l.';ige-.Subject  of  England  has  a  Jx^gal  Property  in  his  I  ife 
1823  SCO-IT  PcvirU  xiii,  I  had  . .  a  right  to  call  on  every 
lieg«  subject  to  render  assistance.  1848  WIIAKTON  Laiu 
J.e.r. ,  Liege,  bound  by  some  feudal  tenure  ;  subject. 

tc.  trans/,  of  persons   in  other  relationships: 
Entitled  and  bound  to  mutual  fidelity.   Obs. 

<:i35o  Will.  I'alcrne  4128, 1  schal  lone  him  lelli  as  my 
lege  broker,  c  1555  Pinu'OT  in  Coverdale  Lett.  Mart. 
(1504)  236  Jhe  lyuyng  lord,  which  ..  hath  begotten  you  lo 
be  my  hegc  systcr,  geuc  you  grace  so  lo  grow  in  that 
generation,  that  [elc.]. 


own  system,  is  incapable  of  doing  anything  but  put  one  after 
another  the  results  of  his  observations. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  bond  between  superior 
and  vassal. 

iy»Rvllso/Parlt.  IV  424/2  Homage  liege  and  Feaute. 


an  obligation  of  v 

B.    !/,. 

1.  The  superior  to  whom  one  owes  feudal  alle 
giance  and  service  ;  =  liege  Ion/. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  ,  34  pr,  lege  bat  horn  Ic-.!,-  -  huld  c  1440 
Irmif.  Para.  302/2  Lyche,  lady  or  lorrie,  ..  ligias.  15r3 

of  linckingham  thci  haue  [etc.].  15.3  UOUCLAS  ^ueh •  "n.' 
1  rot  247  Il,.:  arkis  ..  I.o-.-ys  thar  lege  with  touys  cnryu-,. 
i590.Sl.EN.su,  /-.  <J.  n.  ,iL  8  The  Miser  threw  him  sc-lfc  .. 
Strelght  at  his  foot  in  base  humilitee.  And  cleeped  him  his 
lege,  to  hold  of  him  in  fee.  1599  SIIAKS.  Much  Ado  \  i 
'"i1  3  I;'Cgc'  y''''r  "'«""<=**  «''W  may  doc  mec  good. 
1609  C.  BUTLKB  /••«•»/.  Mou.  v.  f,i-,23j  fi  Shee  ..  Mo  t 
humbly  begging  in  hir  Uorik  straines  Of  hir  d.-ar  I  iege 
leaue  to  be  gone.  1637  R.  HLMI-IIHKV  tr.  St.  Ambrose  n. 
41  He  would  not  be  profuse  and  prodigall  of  another  man  , 
good,  much  le  c  of  his  L-igc--.. 


.lege,  with  natience  hear.     1785  JV.u  v  Afar.  Pliifa.  -I'M, 
.  S'ji   I  he  form  of  doing  homage  at  tl.i,  .lay,  by  pulling 
he  hands  between  the  knees,  and  within  the  hands  of  the 
egc.     1788  Woi.'.oi  (P.  Pindar,  l'cter><  Pension  Wks  1812 
II.  5  No  less,  my  royal  liege,  than  you  and  me.    1823  S'-OTI 
PtO'ril  xlvi,  'In  the  name  of  God,  my  liege,'  said  the  l>uke 
of  Ormond,    let    (elc.J.    1837  I;KOA  MKC  Straffonl  n.  ii.  -.3 
Aly  h.;g.:,  .Jo  not  Ulieve  it  !  I  am  yours. 


Alle  his  lele  lyges      1300 
ghne  litge  .  . 


.\Iy 

2.  A  vassal  bound  to  serve  his  superior,  a  liege 
man.  Hence  in  a  wider  sense :  A  loyal  subject  of 
the  king. 

1377  LAKCL.  /'.  PI  B.  xix.  , 

GOWEJ  Con/.  I.  .  ;8  'I  he  kingcs  founde  here  os,,,,c  ,«„  . . 
J  hat  hem  forsoke  and  desobeide.    1414  Rolls  »/  1'nrtt.'  IV. 
22/2  Voure  humble  and  trewe  lieges  that  ben  come  for  the 
.<4mniun)eofyourelond.    ci^fil'roiiip.Parr.  ,03  i  Lyche, 
man  or  womanii    P.  ligiiis;.     1450-80  tr.  Xeoela  Secret.  47' 
1  almjnty  k-jx:  oure  kynge  to  ioye  of  his  ligeys.     c  1470 
HEMIV  Wallace  ix.  533  Xx'>  thousand  off  |,;|e  h-Ki    off 
•:.     1549  Extracts  A/,,rd.  Keg.  (1844)  I.  271  Tha  had 
onendlt  . .  to  the  riucms  grace  of  Scotland,  in  the  taking 
. .  of  the  said  William  ..  lie  beand  hir  fre  liege  and  subdirt. 

.--     IJSI.~       'I1.   II  II-          f        -    i 


[clc.J.  1821  SCOTT  Keniliu.  xxvii,  Her  Majesty,  l^in 
detained  by  her  gracious  desire  to  receive  the  homage  of 
her  \\*.-j.*.*.  1845  S.  AI;STIK  Rankc'i  /litt.  A'e/.  I.  07  'I  I,.- 
emperor's  liejic,.  1880  KIXCLAKK  Crimea  VI.  ix.  3fc  In 
future  campaigns  the  lieges  shall  not  be  the  marplots  they 
were  in  the  days  of  Lord  Raglan. 

t  Liege,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.LlEOE^.]  trans.  To 
render  (homage;  as  a  liege. 

1563-87  roxK  /(.  f,  M.  i,y/,.  348/1  You  are  entred  into 
our  homage  by  you  lieged  unto  us,  acknowledging  your 
selfe  ..  a  liege  man  unto  the  King  of  France. 

laegedom  (Iftfytom).  [f.  I.IEOK  it.  +  -DOM.] 
The  condition  of  being  a  liege. 

1813  SCOTT  Trierm.  in.  xxxvi,  lliese  foremost  maidens  .. 
profferr  d  sceptre,  robe,  and  crown,  Liegedorn,  and  scignorie, 
O  er  many  a  region  wide  and  fair. 
Liegefnlly  '\i-^J(u\\,,adv.  rare.     [f.  "liegeful 
f.  LIKOE  j*.  -^  -yet;  +  -LT  ^.]     Faithfully,  loyally. 
»  Sl«  A.  DE  VESE  Ea.  on  Poetry  I.  53  Her  bean  wa> 
fully  given  to  heavenly  things. 

iegelesB  Cird.jjles),  a.   [f.  LIECE  ji.  +  -LESB.] 

1.  Not  subject  to  a  superior;  free. 

1820  KHATS  Hyperion  in.  <,i  O  why  should  I  Feel., 
thwarted,  when  the  liezeless  air  Yields  to  my  step  aspirant. 

2.  Disregardful  of  obligations  to  a  superior. 
In  recent  Dictl. 

Liege  man,  lie  gemaii. 

1.  J-eudal  Law.  A  vassal  sworn  to  the  service 
and  support  of  his  superior  lord,  who  in  return 
was  obliged  to  afford  him  protection,  etc. 

c  1350  Will.  Palerm  2663  Lordinges  je  ben  my  lege  men 
bat  gode  ben  &  trewe.  13*7  TKEVISA  Higden  rRolfsj  VIJ. 
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LIEGE   POUSTIE. 

285  Kyn£  William  \\ente  into  ScotlanU.  .andkyng  Malcolyn 
liycam  his  leege  man,  and  swoor  hym  homage  and  fewte. 
?  .11400  Morte  Arllt  1768  Alte  his  lele  lige  mene.  1420 
H.  STAFFORD  in  Ellis  Orif.  Lett.  Ser.  iv.  I.  66  The  kyngys 
liche  men  ..  lian  y  fetayliu  hym  well  and  nothyng  vs.  1494 
FABYAN  Chron.  v.  cxxv.  105  Tliey  wolde  become  his  liege 
men,  and  holde  theyr  lande  of  hym  for  euer.  1513  FITZHKRH. 
Bk.  Sitrv.  20  b,  I  shall  true  liegeman  be  and  true  fay  the 
beare  to  kyng  Henry  . .  and  to  his  heyres.  1579  J.  STUBBKS 
Gating  GnlfF  iij  b,  A  true  Englishman,  a  sworne  liegeman 
to  hir  Maiestie.  x6ia  DAVIES  Why  Ireland,  etc.  (1787)  109 
If  the  Irish  were  receiued  into  the  King's  protection,  and 
made  liege  men  and  free  subjects.  1692  WASHINGTON  tr. 
Milton's  Def.  Poj>.  viii.  (1851)  189  They  swear  therefore  to 
William,  to  be  his  Liege-men.  1813  SCOTT  Trierm.  n.  vi, 
When  Arthur  ..  Spoke  of  his  liegemen  and  his  throne. 
1839  KEIGHTLEY  Hist.  Eng.  \.  35  The  princes  of  Corn 
wall,  Wales,  Cumbria  and  Strath-clyde  became  his  liege 
men.  1855  MILMAN  Lett,  Chr.  VH.  ii.  (18641  IV.  88  Building 
fortresses  to  reduce  his  freeborn  liege  men  to  slavery. 

2.  (ransf.  and  figt  One  who  serves  as  though 
sworn  to  do  so,  a  faithful  follower  or  subject. 

1823  SCOTT  /Vw>v/ xvii,  A  faithful  liegeman  to  the  law  as 
well  as  the  King.  1827  K.KULE  C/i-'\  1".  i  Sunday  Advent  ii, 
Sworn  liegemen  of  the  Cross.  1862  MF.RIVALK  Row.  Einf. 
(1865)  III.  xxiv.  93  Liegemen  of  Death  and  fares  of  the  Sty 
gian  ferryman.  1864  BURTON  Scot  A/>r.  I.  v.  259  When  the 
dispute  lay  between  the  liegemen  of  the  university  and  those 
of  the  state  the  university  haughtily  arrogated  the  authority 
over  both.  1865  PAKKMAN  Huguenots  vii.(  18751  89  The  tres 
passers,  too,  were  heretics,  foes  of  God  and  liegemen  of  the 
Devil.  1876  BANCROFT  Hist.  U.  S.  I.  iii.  86  Raleigh  . .  sent 
..  at  five  several  times,  to  search  for  his  liege-men. 
Hence  f  Lie-gemanship. 
i6tx  COTGK.,  Liget  allegiance,  or  liegemanship. 

Liege  poustie  (ifdgipatrsti).     Chiefly  .sv. 

Forms:  4  lege  pouste,  legge  pouste,  5  leg  (Is 
po^u)ste,  6  leg  powster,  liege  pouste,  7-  liege 
poustie.  [a.  OK.  ligepoestt,  med.L.  ligiapottstas-. 
see  LIEGE  a.  and  POUSTIE.]  The  slate  of  being  in 
health  and  full  possession  of  one's  faculties.  Now 
only  in  Sc.  Law  (see  quot.  1882). 

1340  HAMPOLF.  Pr.  Cause.  5606  pai  wrethed  God  in  fcir 
legge  pouste".  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  v.  165  Bot  and  I  lif  in 
lege  pouste,  Thair  ded  sail  rycht  weill  vengit  be.  1458 
Burg/i  Rec.  Peebles  (1872)  129  Scho  had  cofit  fra  hir  son  in 
his  leg^  poste  qwyl  he  was  lewand.  1462  Ibid.  143  The 
quhylkis  scho  alegit  was  gevyn  to  her  by  . .  her  fadyr  in  his 
legis  pouste.  15..  Bk.  Alexander  (Bannatyne  Club^  361 
Gif  I  leiflang  in  liege  pouste.  c  1560  A  herd.  Reg.  XXIV. 
(Jam.),  Ane  testament  maid  be  vmquhill  Alex1".  Kay  baxter 
in  his  leg  powster.  1609  SKKSE  Reg.  Maj.  \\.  xviii,  §  7  It 
is  lesome  to  ilk  man  to  give  ane  reasonabill  portion  of  his 
lands,  to  quhom  he  pleases,  induring  his  lifetime,  in  his 
liege  poustie.  a  1768  ER:;KINI-:  Instil.  Law  Scot.  in.  Tit. 
viii.  §  97  (1773)  I.  595  Where  the  ancestor  has  validly  obliged 
himself  in  liege  poustie  to  grant  a  deed.  1882  Bell's  Diet. 
Law  Scot. i  Liege  f>oustiet  is  that  state  of  health  which  gives 
a  person  full  power  to  dispose  mortis  causa,  or  otherwise, 
of  his  heritable  property. 

Lieger,  obs.  form  of  LEDGER,  LEGER. 
Liegewoman.    rare.     [Cf.  LIEGE  MAN.]    A 
woman  who  is  a  liege  vassal. 
1464  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  544/1  Oure..true  Liegewoman. 

Liegier,  obs.  form  of  LKDGKR. 

Lien1  (Iren,  1m,  bren).  Also  6  lyen.  [a.  K. 
!tM:—L.  ligamen  bond,  f.  ligdre  to  bind,  tie. 

The  usual  pronunciation  in  England  is  (I?  en),  though  the 
others  are  sometimes  heard.  According  to  Funk's  Standard 
Diet.,  the  usual  pronunciation  in  the  U.S.  is  (lin).] 

f  1.  Anal.  A  tendon.   Obs. 

1541  COPLAND  Guy  Jon's  Quest.  Chirurg.  Dj,  The  lyens 
or  strynges  . .  be  of  the  nature  of  synewes. 

2.  Law.  A  right  to  retain  possession  of  property 
(whether  land,  goods,  or  money)  until  a  debt 
due  in  respect  of  it  to  the  person  detaining  it  is 
satisfied. 

1531  Dial,  on  Laws  Eng.  n.  vii.  (1532)  20  The  tenaunt 
haihe  a  true  cause  of  a  voucher,  and  of  lyen.  1741  T. 
ROBINSON  Gavelktnd  vi.  125  A  Diversity  is  to  be  observed 
between  a  Lien  Real  and  a  Lien  Personal.  1809  R.  LANG- 
FORD  Introd.  Trade  133  Lien,  attachment  on  property  in 
your  possession  for  a  debt  due  to  you  from  the  owner  of 
them.  1845  R.  W.  HAMILTON  Pop.  Educ.  vii.  (ed.  2)  165 
Vermont  possesses,  also,  its  literary  fund, — a  lien  of  six  per 
cent,  on  the  profits  of  the  banks.  1866  CRUMI-  Banking  iii. 
83  It  is  only  necessary  for  the  borrower  to  give  a  lien  to  the 
banker.  1883  SIR  E.  E.  KAY  in  Law  Times  Re/>.  XLIX. 
77/2  It  was  hardly  said  that  he  was  entitled  to  any  charge, 
or  lien,  or  equity  on  this  particular  fund. 

fig.  1879  H.  GEORGE  Progr.  %  /V?'.  v.  ii.  (1881)  260  A  few 
thousand  of  the  people  of  England  hold  a  lien  upon  the 
labor  of  the  rest.  1883  J.  HAWTHORNE  Dnst  I.  168  The 
chance  which  had  brought  Lancaster  into  relations  with  the 
family  . .  gave  him  a  lien  upon  the  interest  and  gratitude  of 
the  two  women. 

b.  attrib.)  as  in  lien  botut,  creditor^  holder. 

1870  PINKERTON  <7K//iV  to  Admin.  19  A  widow  cannot  claim 
as  against  a  mechanic's  lien  creditor,  1898  Westm.  Gaz. 
20  June  10/1  A  first  mortgage  on  all  property  not  covered 
by  the  prior  Hen  bonds. 

Hence  Iii'enor  U.S.  Law,  one  who  holds  a  lien. 
_  1890  Law  Times  LXXXIX.  165/1  If  the  lienors  may 
insure,  so  may  the  owners  of  the  injured  ship  and  cargo. 

tlii'en-.  Obs.  Injliene.  [a.  L./iVT«  :  ?cogn.w. 
Skr. //£### and Gr.ffTrAiyi^BrugmannX]  Thespleen. 

1651  Raleigh's  Ghost  80  The  Liene,  or  Splene  conduceth 
thal^  it  may  attract  to  it  the  more  gross  . .  parts  of  blood. 

Lien,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  LIE  v. 

Lienal  (bi^-nal),  a.  Atiat.  [f.  L.  lien  LiEN2 
-f  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  spleen  ;  splenic. 

1879  J.  R.  REYNOLDS  Syst.  Med.  V.  221  Thus  we  have 
'splenic  '  or  '  lienal '  . .  forms  [of  kucocythsemia]. 
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tliienary,  a.  Anal.   Obs.     [f.  I,.  //,-«  I.IFN-- 
i  -AIIY.]    =  prec. 

1684  tr.  /.V;/,-/'.v  .1/,-n'.  Compif.  vni.  291  P.loud  must  be  let 
out  of  some  lienary  Vein. 

II  Lieiiculus  (lai|e-rjki«71t>s).  Anat.  [mod.L., 
dim.  of  L.  lien  the  spleen.]  One  of  the  small 
masses  of  splenic  tissue  found  in  the  neighbour 
hood  of  the  spleen  ;  an  accessory  spleen. 

1897  AllliiM's  Sys/.  Mcd.  IV.  527  Accessory  spleens, 
splenunculi  or  lienculi,  are  common. 

Liendely,  Lieng;e,  obs.  ff.  LVISBLV,  LYING. 

Illiiemtis  (biensi-tis).  Path.  [mod.L.,  f.  L. 
/it-it  ihe  spleen  +  -ms.]  Inflammation  of  the 
spleen;  =SPLENITIS. 

1845  G.  E.  DAY  tr.  Simon' f  Anim.  Clicni.  I.  269  The 
scrum  has  been  observed  ..  to  be  turbid  in  lienitis. 

Iiieno-  (bi|/ru>),  used  as  comb,  form  of  L.  lien 
spleen,  in  adjs.  signifying  '  pertaining  to  the  spleen 
a»d  — ',  as  Lieno-gastric  a.,  pertaining  to  the 
spleen  and  the  stomach;  lieuo-intestinal  a., 
pertaining  to  the  spleen  and  to  the  intestines. 

1875  HUXLEY  &  MARTIN  Klein.  Bid.  172  The  system  of 
the  venn  portal  formed  by  the  union  of  two  veins  ;  one 
gastric . .,  the  other  lieno-intestinal.  1887  A.  M.  MARSHALL 
Pract.  Zool.  232  The  lieno-gastric  artery. 

Lieiious,    a.     Obs.    rare-1.      [f.  LIEN-' + 

-OL-S.J    =LlE.\AI,. 

1657  TOMI.INSON  Kenan's  Disp.  336  It  is  good  against  the 
Htmous,  hepatical  . .  and  convulsive  dolours. 

II  Iiienteria    (,lai|entl<>-ria).    J'atli.       [mod.L. : 

See  LIENTERY.]     -— I.IKNTEKY. 

.  '398  TREVISA  Bnrth.  Df  P.  K.  vii.  Ii.  (1495)  264  Lienteria 
is  a  flyxe  of  the  wonibe  wytbout  passynge  of  meete  & 
drynke  withoute  dygestyon.  1527  ANDRKW  Brnnstvyke's 
Distyll.  Waters  D  j,  The  same  water  dronke  in  the  forsaycie 
maner  stoppeth  the  wliyte  laskys  named  Lienteria.  i6z$ 
HART  Anat.  Ur.  ii.  iv.  69  A  Citizen  . .  fell  into  that  kind  of 
laskc  which  we  commonly  call  Lienteria.  1875  H.  WALTON 
J)ts.  Eye  92  Begbie  has  found  many  suffering  from  lienterin,. 
the  food  being  only  partially  digested. 

Lienteric  (bijente-rik),  a.  Path.  [f.  next  + 
-It'.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  lientery. 

1681  GREW  Musxuin  333  To  strengthen  the  Tone  of  the 

parts,  as  in  Lienterick  and  other  like  Cases.     1727  BRADLEV 

I-'ain.  Diet.  s.  v.  /-7«.r,  There  are  three  sorts  of  Fluxes  of 

the  Belly,  viz.  the  Lienterick,  humoral  or  Diarrhoea,  and 

Dysenterick  Flux.     1822-34  Gootfs  Study  Alcd.  (ed.  4)  I. 

206  Lienteric  diarrhoea.     18166  A.  FLINT  Priiic.  Med.  (1880) 

525  The  dejections  are  called  lienteric  when  they  contain 

undigested  aliment. 

So  fliiente'rical  a.  =  prec. 

1676  T.  DE  GARENCIEKES  Coral  24  Hepatical  fluxes,  lien- 

terical,  menstrual,  spermatical. 

Lientery  (bi'enteri).  Path.  Also  6  lyeritery, 
7  lienterie,  lyantery,  7-8  lientary,  S  -ory ;  and 

in   L.    form   LIENTERIA.      [ad.    F.   lienteric,    ad. 

mod.L.  litnttria,aA.  Cr.  \n(vr(p'ia,f.  A«foj smooth 
+  (.vTipa  bowels.]  A  form  of  diarrhoea,  in  which 

the  food  passes  through  the   bowels  partially  or 

wholly  undigested;  an  instance  or  kind  of  this. 
1547  BOORDE  Brev.   Health  cciv.   7ob,  The  lyentery  or 

imperfyte  dygestion.     1647  A-  Ross  Mystagogiis  Poet.  ii. 

(1675)  49  They  [Harpies]  are  troubled  with  a  continual  flux 

or  lientary.      1650  H.  BROOKK  Conscrv.  Health  176  Lien- 

teries  and  all  other  Laskes.     1663  BOYLE  b's?f.  Exj>.  Nat. 

Philos.  II.  ii.  38  The  slimy  excretions  voided  in  the  lyantery. 

1766  AMORY  lluncle  (1770)  IV.  87  He  has  that  flux  of  the 

belly,  which  is  called  a  lientery.     1878  KINCZETT  Anim. 

Cltent.  72  In  lientery,  also,  the  pancreas  appears  to  be 

affected. 

Lier  'bi-aj).     [f.  LIE  vl  +  -ER  i.] 
•    a.  One  who  lies,  in  senses  of  the  vb. 

1596  DALRYMPI.F.  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  v.  292  The  Scotis 
sa  blyth  of  that  Victorie  and  proud  . .  heidet  thair  the  deid 
lyeris.  1737  BRACKEN  J-'arriery  Inipr.(i-]$i)  II.  72  Chusing 
a  Horse  that  is  a  good  Lier,  or  such  a  one  as  lays  himself 
down  often.  ..  There  is  a  great  Difference  in  Horses,  with 
relation  to  their  being  good  or  bad  Liers. 

b.  With  advs.  or  advb.  phrases.  •(•  Lier-by,  a 
kept  mistress  (cf.  LIE-BY  I,  LIG-BY).  Obs. 

1583  MKLRANCKE  Philatimtis  Aaiij,  It  is  a  Prouerbe  in 
Englande  that  the  men  ofTiuidal  borderers  on  y«  english 
midle  marches,  haue  likers,  lemmons,  and  lyerbies.  1608 
WII.LET  Hi'.rafla  Kxod.  394  These  whom  the  Apostle  calls 
opcrci'OKOirai,  hers  with  men.  1611  BIBI.I-:  Joshua  viii.  14 
There  were  liers  in  ambush  apainst  him.  —  7«ag.  ix.  25 
And  the  men  of  Shechem  set  lyers  in  wait  for  him.  1637 
FULLER  Scnit.,  Rest  Employment  10  He  [our  Saviour]  was 
no  large  Her  on  bed.  1827  CARJ.YLE  Germ.  Rom.  I.  25  She 
turned  the  corner  with  her,  and  escaped  the  eyes  of  the  lier- 
in-wait.  1844  MARV  HOWITT  My  ihvn  Story  x.  101  The 
old  squire  was  a  late  Her  in  bed. 

Lier(e,  obs.  form  of  LIAR. 

Lierne  ili|5-.in).  Arch.  Also  5  leyrn.  [ad. 
F.  lierne  (Delorme,  i6th  c.),  of  doubtful  etym.] 
In  vaulting,  a  short  rib  which  neither  springs  from 
an  impost  nor  runs  along  the  ridge,  but  connects 
the  bosses  and  intersections  of  the  principal  ribs. 

1842  WILLIS  in  Trans.  Instil.  Ilrit.  Architects  I.  II.  31  The 
Liernes  connect  the  ribs  at  other  points  [than  the  crowns] 
or  rnay  connect  the  crown  of  one  rib  with  some  intermediate 
point  between  the  crown  and  springing  of  another  rib. 
Ibid.,  The  term  Lierne  is  applied  by  De  1'Orme  '  Inventions 
pour  bien  bastir  '  to  the  short-ridge  ribs  which  form  a  cross 
at  the  summit  of  the  vault  which  he  has  given  as  an  example. 
1879  SIR  G.  SCOTT  Lect.  Archit.  II.  212  Liernes  are  not 
placed  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the  vaulting,  hut  in 
a  vertical  plane.  1886  MRS.  CADDY  Footsteps  Jeanne  D'A re 


/LIEUTENANCY. 

?2C  The  roof  branched  with  liernes,  clustering  intd  stars 
in  its  vaulting. 

b.  a/trili.  in  •(-  lienie-stad,  -vault. 
1466  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  ('886)  III.  93  From 
eiiery  beme  a  leyrn  stood  with  .ii.  braces  into  the  beme  and 
.ij.  into  the  crownetree  which  shal  lye  vpon  the  said  studdes. 
1850  PARKER  Gloss.  Archit.  s.v.,  Vaults  in  which  such  liernes 
are  emploj-ed  are  termed  licrncvaiills.  1896  \V.  B.  WILDMAN- 
Jlist.  ShtHmnu  iv.  20  A  lierne  vault  of  the  same  sort  as 
that  of  the  Nave  Aisles. 

Lierne,  obs.  form  of  LEARN. 

Lierwit,  variant  of  LAIRWITE. 

1617  MINSHEU,  Lic>~<vit  est  mulcta  adulteriorum. 

Lies(e,  obs.  pi.  of  LEE  sb?  and  of  Lors?:. 

Liese,  variant  of  LEESE  v.l 

Liethwake,  obs.  variant  of  LEATHWAKK. 

Lien  (1«).  Forms :  3  liue,  6  leu,  6-7  lue,  7 
le(i)w,  7-8  liew(e,  6-  lieu.  [a.  F.  lieu  :-L. 
locum,  ace.  oi  locus  place.]  Place,  'stead'. 

1.  In  phrases,  a.  /»  (the]  lieu  of:  in  the  place, 
I  room,  or  stead  of  (cf.  IXSTEAD  i ) ;  in  exchange  or 
1  return  for,  as  a  payment,  penalty,  or  reward  for. 

ciigoS.  Kng.  Leg.  \.  237/620  And  noube  In  liue  of  Aun- 
gele  ane  man  ich  i-seo.  1534  Acts  26  Hen.  I'lll,  c.  15  §  2 
Any  other  demaunde  or  duetie,  in  the  name  or  lue  of  the 
same.  1548  UIMI.L  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  Pref.  n  b,  In  the 
lieu  and  place  of  Goddes  innumerable,  all  their  song,  .is  now 
of  Jesus  Chrbte  alone.  1589  NASIIE  Anat.  Aksurd.  24  In 
lieu  of  their  crueltie,  they  were  plagued  with  this  calamitie. 
1620  SIR  R.  BOVLI:  in  Lismore Papers  (1886)  I.  239,  I.  .am  to 
paie  him  3  tonnes  of  yron  in  lew  of  40".  1640  S.  D.  EWES  in 
Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  166  Two  subsidies  granted  in  leiw 
of  it.  1675  A".  Riding  Rcc.  VI.  237  Ord*.  That  £^  be  paid 
unto  the  said  Jane  Watson  in  lue  of  her  money  and  cloathes. 
1680  COTTON  Gamester  82  He  takes  in  those  four  Cards  and 
lays  out  four  others  in  their  lieu.  1710  VOUNC  Bitsiris  I.  i, 
I  receive  thee  from  the  gods,  in  lieu  Of  all  that  happiness 
they  ravish 'd  from  me.  1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  101 
A  durable  stone  building  in  lieu  of  a  perishable  wooden  one. 
1866  CRUMP  Banking  ix.  195  The  amount  to  be  paid  in  lieu 
of  stamp  duty.  1891  Law  Times  XCII.  80/1  The  plaintiff 
sued  the  defendant  for  a  quarter's  rent  in  lieu  of  notice. 

b.  In  lieu  :  used  absol.   =  INSTEAD  2.  arch. 

1599  in  Fowler  Hist.  C.  C.  C.  (O.  H.  S.)  351  We  thought  that 
in  Leu  to  recompense  hereof  .  .we  might  lawfully  take  part 
of  the  fine  for  ourselves,  a  1650  MAY  Old  Couple  \.  (1658-  2 
Keep  out  the  Sun,  and  do  bestow  in  lieu  A  greater  benefit, 
a  safe  concealment.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Xat.  (1834)  H.  432 
God  will  not  give  us  the  thing  we  desire,  but  a  better  in  lieu. 
1869  BROWHIHC  Kinff,  Bk.  ix.  1195  Quit  the  gay  range  o' 
the  world  Enter  in  lieu  the  penitential  pound. 

2.  Used  without  preceding  prep,  for :  f  a. 
?  Something  given  'in  lieu'  of  another  thing  {obs. 
rare—1),  b.  Stead,  room  (rare). 

1592  Br.  AXDREWES  Wonderful  Combat  vi.  (1627)  95  One 
would  thinke  it  a  very  large  oner  to  giue  so  great  a  lieu  for 
so  small  a  seruice.  1832  AUSTIN  Jurispr.  (1879)  II.  xlvi. 
807  A  fungible  or  representable  tiling  is  a  thing  whose  place, 
lieu  or  roum  may  be  supplied  by  a  thing  of  the  same  kind. 

t  Lieutenance.  Obs.  rare-',  [a.  F.  lien- 
lenance,  f.  lieutenant]  =  LIEUTENANCY  i. 

15?3  WOLSEY  in  Fiddes  Life  11726)  n.  114  The  kings  grace 
. .  either  in  person  or  by  Livetenance  advance  thether  an 
Army. 

Lieutenancy  (lef-,  lefte-nansi).  Also  less  cor 
rectly  lieutenantcy.  [f.  LIEUTENANT  :  see  -ANCY.] 
The  office  of  a  lieutenant. 

fl.    Delegated  authority  or  command.   Obs. 

a  1631  DONNE  in  Select.  (1840)  255  He  that  resists  his 
[God's]  commission,  his  lieutenancy,  bis  authority,  in  law 
makers  appointed  by  him,  resists  himself. 

2.  The  office  of  a  lieutenant,  in  various  senses; 
e.g.  that  of  deputy  governor  of  a  kingdom,  etc.,  of 
LORD-LIEUTENANT   of  a   county ;   also,  the   com 
mission  of  lieutenant  in  the  army  or  navy. 

1450  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  186/2  Graunte  to  hym  made,  of 
eny  Revenue/ ..  for  his  seid  Lieutenauncie  there.  1675 
OCILBY  Brit.  Introd.  3  The  Regiments.. upon  aCommission 
of  Lieutenancy.,  were  settled.  lya^LfiKi.  Ga:.  No.  3886/4 
The  Earl  of  Rochester  having  desired  to  be  discharged  from 
the  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland.  1711  SWIFT  Jrnl,  to  Stella 
4  Apr.,  Her  husband  bought  a  lieutenancy  of  foot,  and  is 
gone  to  Portugal.  1712  —  Let.  to  li'hig  Lord  Wks.  1834 
IV.  108  All  your  lordship  can  hope  for,  is  only  the  lieu 
tenancy  of  a  county.  1799  WASHINGTON  Lett.  Writ.  (1893) 
XIV.  177  A  lieutenancy  was  considered  a  handsome  appoint 
ment  for  him.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xiii,  When  I  was 
intrusted  with  the  lieutenancy  of  the  kingdom.  1841  J.  T. 
HEWLETT  Parish  Clerk  III.  7  The  appointment  to  a  coast 
guard  lieutenancy.  1849  MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng.  ix.  II.  423 
The  Earl  of  Abingdon  ..  had  recently  been  turned  out  of 
the  lieutenancy  of  the  county.  1875  STUBBS  Const.  Hist. 
III.  xviii.  140  Edmund  Beaufort  was  ordered  to  undertake 
the  lieutenancy  in  France  and  Normandy. 

3.  The  teim  of  a  lieutenant's  office. 

1632  LsGRYStr.  lre llcins  Paierc.  109  In  his  Lievetenancie 
under  Marius  in  France  . .  hee  [Sylla]  had  routed  some  of 
the  most  esteemed  Captaines.  1673  Essex  Papers  (Camden) 
I.  108  In  y°  time  of  my  Lord  Berkeley's  Lieutenancy.  1842 
DE  QUINCEY  Cicero  Wks.  VI.  226  The  prolongation  of  these 
lieutenantcies  beyond  the  legitimate  year  was  one  source  of 
enormous  evil. 

•f  4.  The  district  or  province  governed  by  a  lieu 
tenant.  Obs. 


Cllillll.      I'l'J. 

1588  Q.  Er.iz.  in  Ellis  0«>.  Lett,  Ser.  ir.  III.  138  The 

>reparinge  of  our  Subjectes  within  your  Lievetennauncies  to 


i  uiui  putt  r  LI  unique  j,  11  IK-IML;  uui  a  MII;IH  jjicuieiiitnuy. 

6.  Tne  body  of  deputy-lieutenants  in  a  county. 


LIEUTENANT. 

Also,  in  the  city  of  London,  the  body  of  commis 
sioners  (sometimes  incorrectly  called  '  deputy-lieu 
tenants  *),  now  usually  appointed  annually,  who 
perform  the  duties  of  a  Lord-lieutenant  with 
regard  to  the  militia  and  volunteers. 

1679  i°  Proceed*  Guildhall  Scfit.  i^t/i  3  He  would  cause 
the  Lieutenancy  to  meet  on  Thursday  next.  1683  in  Lomt. 
Gaz.  No.  1859/1  The  late  Addresses  from  the  Lieutenancy, 
Grand -Juries,  and  Corporations  in  our  County.  1708 

2,  ANNE  ibid.  No.  4496/1, 1  Thank  the  Lieutenancy  for  their 
ddress.  1709  H.  FELTON  Classics  (1718)  115  The  List  of 
Undisputed  Masters,  is  hardly  so  long  as  the  List  of  the 
Court  of  Aldermen  and  Lieutenancy  of  our  famous  Metro 
polis.  17*7  BOYKR  Fr.  Diet.  s.  v.,  The  Lieutenancy  of 
London  (the  Officers  of  the  Artillery-MenX  1873  Act  36 
<$•  37  Viet,  c,  84  §  2  The  commissioners  of  lieutenancy  of  the 
city  of  London. 

b.  pi.  The  bodies  of  troops  under  the  command 
of  the  Lord-lieutenants  and  commissioners  of  lieu 
tenancy. 

1709  STEELE  Tatter  No.  28  f  5  Our  Militia  and  Lieuten 
ancies,  the  most  ancient  Corps  of  Soldiers,  perhaps  in  the 
Universe. 

Lieutenant  (lef-,  lefte-nant,  U.S.  littte'nant). 
Forms:  a.  4-5  lutenand,  -a^u)nt ;  5  leu(e)-, 
leuj-,  lyeu-,  5-7  lieu-,  6  lyue-,  Hue-,  lieue-, 
leaue-,  lew-,  7  leiu- ;  4-7  -tenante,  -aunt,  5-6 
-aunte,  5-7  -ant,  6-7  -ent,  -tennent,  -ante;  6 
Sc.  lewtennand,  4  -  lieutenant.  /9.  4  leef-,  4-5 
leyf-,  lyef-,  4-6  leve-,  5-6  lyff(e-,  5-8  lief-,  6 
lefe-.lyrTe-,lyve-,  lieuf-,  6-7live-,liefe-,leive-, 
leif-,  7  liev-,  life-,  +  second  element  as  in  a  ;  5 
luf-tenand,lufftenande,6leftenaunt,-teunant, 
-tenant,  [a.  F.  lieutenant !,  f.  lieu  place  +  tenant 
holding  (see  TENANT)  ;  cf.  LOCUM  TENKN.S. 

The  origin  of  the  ft  type  of  forms  (which  survives  in  the 
usual  British  pronunciation,  though  the  spelling  represents 
the  a  type)  is  difficult  to  explain.  The  hypothesis  of  a  mere 
misinterpretation  of  the  graphic  form  (it  read  as  v)}  at  first 
sight  plausible,  does  not  accord  with  the  facts.  In  view  of 
the  rare  OF.  form  lueffoc  lie  it  (with  which  cf.  esp.  the  151)1  c. 
Sc.  forms  htf-,  Injftenand  above)  it  seems  likely  that  the 
labial  glide  at  the  end  of  OF.  lieu  as  the  first  element  of  a 
compound  was  sometimes  apprehended  by  Englishmen  as 
a  v  or  f.  Possibly  some  of  the  forms  may  be  due  to  associa 
tion  with  LEAVE  sb.  or  LIEF  a, 

In  1793  Walker  gives  the  actual  pronunciations  as  (lev-, 
Hvte'nant),  but  expresses  the  hope  that  '  the  regular  sound, 
lewtenant'  will  in  time  become  current.  In  England  this 
pronunciation  (liwte'nant)  is  almost  unknown.  A  newspaper 
quot.  of  1893  in  Funk's  Standard  Dictionary  says  that 
(lefte'nant)  is  in  the  U.S.  'almost  confined  to  the  retired  list 
of  the  navy'.] 

1.  One  who  takes  the  place  of  another  ;  usually, 
an  officer  civil  or  military  who  acts  for  a.  superior ; 
a  representative,  substitute,  vicegerent. 

c  1373  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxi.  {Eugenia}  40  To  quham  . .  \>e 
hat^  senat  gef  be  cure  of  Alysar.dir  }>e  cyte  bar  lutenand 
bar-of  to  be.  1375  [MS.  1489]  BARUOUR  Bruce  xiv.  130  Schir 
Richard  of  Clare,  That  . .  luf-tenand  Was  off  the  king  of 
Yngland.  1387  TKEVISA  Higden  (Rollsi  VIII.  143  Hubert 
archebisshop  of  Caunterbury  was  leeftenaunt  \v.rr.  lutenant, 
levetenaunt]  of  be  pope  and  of  the  kyng  of  Engelond.  1390 
GOWER  Conf.  I.  73,  I  his  grace  have  so  poursuied,  That  I  j 
was  mad  his  lieutenant.  14..  LYDG.  &  J&URGH  Secrees  2194  I 
Oon  singuler  man  to  make  thy  leyf  tenaunt,  To  the  ne  thyne 
i>  not  avayllable.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  ccli.  (1482)  322 
He  beyng  that  tyme  lyeutenaunt  of  the  kyng  in  Normandye. 
c  1500  Melusine  Ixii.  369  Sersuell  . .  held  the  said  Fortres  as 
lieuftenaunt  &  Captayne  therefor  the kyngof  England.  1534 
Act  26  Hen,  K///,  c.  4  §  i  Any  Justiciar,  Steward,  Lieue- 
tenaunte,  or  other  officer  within  wales  or  the  marches  of  the 
same.  1552  LYNDESAY  Monarch?  4271  To  Christe  he  [the 
Pope]  is  gret  Lewtennand.  1583  STUBBES  A  fiat.  Abits.  n. 
(1882)  106  They  are  his  Liefetenants,  his  vicegerents  in  his 
Church.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  in.  H.  20  By  this  light  thou  shalt 
bee  my  Lieutenant  Monster,  or  my  Standard.  1651  HOBBKS 
Leviath.  (1839)  400  God  was  king,  and  the  high-priest  was 
to  be,  after  the  death  of  Moses,  his  sole  viceroy  or  lieutenant. 
1703  J.  LOGAN  in  Pa.  Hist.  Sac,  A/CM.  IX.  192  It  will  be 
extremely  necessary  to  procure  a  lieutenant  for  some  time 
at  least  in  thy  interest.  1788  GIBBON  Dccl.  $  S'.  (1869)  III. 
Ixvii.  698  His  lieutenants  were  permitted  to  negociate  a. 
truce.  1845  S.  AUSTIN'  Ranke's  Hist.  Kef.  III.  231  Though 
called  king,  he  was  in  fact  only  a  lieutenant  of  the  sultan. 
1869  FKEEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  (1876)  III.  xi.  49  He  had  the 
trustiest  of  lieutenants  in  his  brothers. 

fb.  _/%•.  (Now  not  used,  on  account  of  the  specific 
associations  of  the  word.) 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  H.  xyi.  47  A  c  liber unt  arlritrinm  letteth 
hym  some  tyme,  |>at  is  lieutenant  to  loken  it  we!  by  leue  of 
myselue,  c  1425  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  1254  Then  made 
Vertu  Reson  hys  lyeftenaunt.  1461  Liber  Plnscardensis 
xi.  viii,  He  [God]  maid  Natur  to  be  his  luff  tenande.  a  1586 
SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  {1633)303  Where  ..  Fore-sight, with  his 
Lievtenant  Resolution,  had  made  readie  defence.  i6zi 
QUARLES  Argalus  fy  P.  (1678)  no  Purthenia  (whose  tears 
Are  turn'd  Lieutenants  to  her  tongue),  a  1708  BEVI;KIUGE 
Thes.  Tkeol.  (1711)  III.  241  The  Holy  Ghost,  Christ's  Lieu 
tenant,  that  supplies  the  place  of  the  absent  Captain. 

C.  As  a  formal  title  of  office,  usually  with  de 
fining  phrase  indicating  the  object  or  locality  of 
delegated  command,  as  in  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
(of  London),  the  acting  commandant  delegated 
by  the  Constable ;  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  of  a 
county  (now  always  LORD  LIEUTENANT),  and  in 
various  other  designations  now  only  Hist. 

1423  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  198/2  He  beyng  the  Kynges 
Lieutenaunt  in  the  said  Londe  [of  Ireland].  1454  IHd. 
V.  240/2  The  Duk  of  York,  the  Kynges  Lieutenant  of  his 
Parlement,  1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  in.  x.\iv.  192  Lieutenaunt 
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of  the  tounof  Cnlays.  ng$Act  u  Hen.  F//,c,  35  Preamble^ 
His  Lyeutenaunte  of  Ireland  and  Gardeyn  of  the . .  Marches. 
iSg6Vl\LRVM\'LE.tr.Lestie's//isf.S<;ot.  ix.  206  Henrie  Stuart, 
quhoni  the  king .  .maid  leauetennant  of  the  gret  Gunis.  1596 
SIR  J.  SMYTHE  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  Camden)  89  Mr.  Leive- 
tenant  of  the  Tower,  a  1604  HASMKR  Chron.  Ircl.  (1633)  I4° 
\Vliereupon  he  made  Reimond  Lievetenant  of  the  forces. 
a  1613  OVKRIJURY  A  Wife  (1638)  187  He  doe's  not  feare  the 
Lieutenant  o'  th'  Shire.  6-1667  COTTON  in  A'.  <y  Q.  gth  Ser. 
VIII.  41/1,  I  am  through  his  Magestyes  gratyouse  Favor 
lieutennant  off  y"  Forrest.  1679  WOOD  Life  30  Apr.,  He  was 
Heftenant  of  the  ordinance.  1702  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3810/8 
Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  appoint  Sir  George  Rooke 
. .  Lieutenant  of  the  Navies  and  Seas  of  this  Kingdom. 
1864  BURTON  Scot  Ah'.  I.  H.  61  King  Robert  III  had  a 
younger  brother  Alexander,  who  was  made  lieutenant  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  kingdom. 

t  d.  Used  as  an  equivalent  for  L.  legatus,  pro- 
consul^  sttfeciuS)  (Jr.  777*^0^.     Ohs. 

1388  WYC LIF  2  Mace.  iv.  31  Suffectus  ..  ether  lutennunt. 
1526  TINDALE  Luke  Ji.  2  Syrenus  was  leftenaunt  in  Stria. 
'553  EDEN  Treat.  Newe  Jnd.  (Arb.)  9  Mete  Hits  celer,  pro- 
consul!  or  leauetenaunte  of  Fran  nee,  1557  N.  T.  (Genev.) 
Luke  iii.  i  Lieutenant  of  Jurie.  1636  E.  DACKKS  tr.  Macki- 
avefs  Disc.  Livy  II.  639  Fulvius  remaining  Lieftenant  in 
the  army  ..  for  that  the  Consul!  was  gon  to  Rome.  1658 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  Hydrjot.  i.  (1736)9  A  great  Overthrow  was 
given  unto  the  Iceni  by  the  Roman  Lieutenant  Ostorius. 
1741  MlDDLSTON  Cicero  I.  vi.  408  The  whole  administra 
tion  of  the  corn  and  provisions  of  the  Republic  was  to  be 
granted  to  Pompey  for  five  years,  with  a  power  of  chusing 
fifteen  Lieutenants  to  assist  him  in  it. 
t  e.  (See  quot.)  Obs. 

1654  H.  L'EsTRANCE  Chas.  7(1655)  72  That  Christmas  the 
Temple  Sparks  had  enstalled  a  Lieutenant,  a  thing  we 
Country  folk  call  a  Lord  of  Misrule. 

2.  Mil.  and  Naval.    (As  a  prefixed  title,  often 
abbreviated  Lieut. ,  and  in  combs.  Lt.~]     a.  In  the 
army  :   The  officer  next  in   rank   to  the  captain. 
t  Also  in  captain-lieutenant  (see  quot.  1727-51  ; 
cf.  lieutenant  captain  in  3).    b.  In  the  navy :  The  : 
officer  next   in  rank  and  power   below  the  coinB 
mancler.   f  Also  lieutenant  at  arms  (see  quot.  1769). 

a.  1578  T.  N.  tr.  Catty.  W.  India  i  Who  in  his  youth  ap 
plied  himselfe  to  the  warres,  and  was  lieutenant  to  a  com- 
panic  of  horsemen.       1642    Althorp    MS.    in    Simpkinson 
Washington  (1860)  p.  Ixxxii,  To  liefctennant  Scotts  horse  of 
oates  j.  pecke.     1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Rub.  i.  §  52  A  liev- 
tenant  of  a  foot  company.     1653  BAXTER  Chr.  Concord  fa 
The  Lieutenant  of  the  Troop,  .needs  no  new  Commission. 
1727-51  CHA.MBKRS  Cycl.s.v.  Captain,  Captain-lieutenant  is 
he  who  commands  a  troop,  or  company,  in  the  name  and 
place  of  some  other  person,  who  has  the  commission,  with 
the  title,  honour,  and  pay  thereof;  but  is  dispensed  withal, 
on  account  of  his  quality,  from  performing  the  functions  of 
his  post.     1844  Regul.  ff  Ord.  Army  3  Second  Lieutenants 
take  rank  of  Cornets  and  Ensigns.     1876  VOVLK  £  STEVEN 
SON  Mtlit.  Diet.  (ed.  31  s.v.,  In  the  footguards  24  of  the  lieu 
tenants  have  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  army,  and  are  called 
lieutenants  and  captains. 

b.  1626  CAPT.  SMITH  Accid.    Yng.  Sea-men  6  The  Lieu 
tenant  is  to  associate  the  Captaine,  and  in  his  absence  to 
execute   his    place.      *757  SMOLLETT  Reprisal  11,  ix,  Lief 
tenant    Lyon  commands  a  tender  of  twelve   guns.      1769 
FALCONER  Diet,   Marine  (1780)  Z  4  b,   The  youngest  lieu 
tenant  of  the  ship,  who  is  also  stiled  lieutenant  at  arms,., 
is  particularly  ordered  ..  to  train  the  seamen  to  the  use  of 
small  arms.     1833  MARRYAT  /',  Simple  xxi,  The  Admiralty 
.  .had.,  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 

3.  attrib.  and  in  Comb.,  signifying  generally  one 
who  acts  as  deputy  to  the  superior  officer  designated, 
as  in  f  lieutenant '-admiral  (in  the  Dutch  navy), 
lieutenant-bailiff  (in  Guernsey),  f  lieutenant-fire 
worker}  f  lieutenant-captain  (see  quot.)  ;  lieu 
tenant-colonel,   an   army   officer    of    rank   next 
below    that    of    a    colonel,      having   the   actual 
command    of    a    regiment ;     hence    lieutenant- 
colonelcy,  the  office  or  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel; 
lieutenant-commander  {i7.  S.)t  a  naval  officer, 
in  rank  next  below  a  commander,  and  next  above 
a  lieutenant;    lieutenant-governor,  the  deputy 
of  a  governor,  esp.  (a)  in  the  British  colonies,  the 
actual  governor  of  a  district  or  province  in  subor 
dination  to  a  governor-general ;  (b)  in  the  United 
States,  the  deputy-governor  of  a  state  with  certain 
independent  duties  and  the  right  of  succession  to 
the  governorship,  in  case  of  its  becoming  vacant ; 
hence    f  lieutenant  -governancy,    lieutenant- 
governorship,    («)    the    office   of    a    lieutenant- 
governor  ;  (<5)  the  province  under  his  government ; 
f  lieutenant-praetor  =  L.  proprietor.     Also  Li^u- 

TENAAT-GENERAL. 

1693  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2867/3  On  Sunday  last  *Lieu tenant 
Admiral  Allemond  passed  by  Dover  with  4  great  Dutch 
Men  of  War.  1682  WAKBURTOH  Hist.  Guernsey  (1822)  49 
The  Bailiff,  .is  the  chief  judge  of  the  royal  court ;  his  office 
may  be  executed  by  deputy,  who  is  called  the  *lieutenant- 
bailiff.  1727-5*  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Captain.  *  Lieutenant' 
Captain  is  the  captains  second ;  or  the  officer  who  com 
mands  the  company  under  the  captain,  and  in  his  absence. 
..  In  some  companies,  &c.  he  is  also  called  Captain-lieu 
tenant.  1598  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  in.  v,  He  might 
haue  beene  Serieant-Maior,  if  not  *Lieutenant-Coronell  to 
the  regiment.  1707  Vulpone  B  Collonels,  Lieutenant  Col- 
lonels,  Majors,  Captains.  1876  BANCROFT  Hist.  U.  S.  V. 
,\ix.  549  The  subject  was  referred  on  the  part  of  Howe  to 
Lieutenant-colonel  Walcott.  1797  NELSON  in  Nicolas  Disf>. 
(1845)  11.446  Your  good  father  tells  me  you  are  in  great 
hopes  of  the  *Lieutenant-CoIonelcy.  1842  THACKERAY  Fits- 
23.  Pap.  Pref.  (1887)  14  His  papa  would  have  purchased  him 
..a  Heutenant-colonelcy.  1878  N.  Amcr.  Rev.  CXXVII. 
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224  *Lieutenant-Comniander  J.  G.  Walker  had  been  sent  i 


taken  prisoners.  1707  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4341/3  Colonel 
Richard  Sutton  is  made  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Hull.  1849 
COBDKN  Speeches  72  If  we  take  the  case  of  our  North 
American  colonies  :  we  have  five  colonial  and  five  lieutenant- 
governors.  t  1880  V.  BALL  Jungle  Life  India  i.  47  The 
official  residence  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  cf  Bengal. 
1784  Laura  fy  Augustus  (1794)  II.  50  "Lieutenant  Gover 
nancy.  1745  Observ.  cone.  Navy  44  Matty  have  either  had 
Governments  or  *Lieutenant-(iovcrnorships.  1886  Athc- 
ft&itr/i  24  Apr.  556/1  The  Reports  on  Public  Instruction  in 
Bengal  and  the  North- Western  Provinces  ..  show  consider 
able  difference  in  the  stale  of  education  in  the  two  lieutenant- 
governorships.  1618  BOLTON  Flows  \\.  xiii.  (1636)  130  AnU 
cius,  *Lieutenant-Praetor,  subdued  them  in  an  instant. 

Lieute  nant-ge-neral. 

[After  F.  lieutenant-general,  in  which  the  second  word  is 
historically  an  adj.  qualifying  the  preceding  sb.  In  Eng., 
however,  and  app.  also  in  ¥r.t  general  has  been  commonly 
apprehended  as  a  sb.] 

1 1.  gen.  One  who  exercises  a  delegated  rule  or 
command  over  some  extensive  region  or  depart 
ment  ;  the  vicegerent  of  a  kingdom,  etc.  (Cf.  F. 
lieutenant  gtntral  du  royanme.}  06s. 

c  1489  CAXTON  Blanckardyn  xlvi.  176  Made  hym  sene- 
srhall  &  his  leeftenaunt  generall  of  the  royalme.  a  1548  HALL 
Chron. t  Edw.  /F,  244  Duke  of  Glocester,  leuetenaunt  gene- 
rail,  and  chiefetayne  for  ye  kyng  of  Englande.  Ibid., 
Hen.  VI,  161  b,  Long  vile,  lieuetenant  general!  for  the  Frenclie 
kyng.  1701  Lon<L  Gaz.  No.  3709/4  The  King  of  Spain.,  has 
made  the  Count  d'Kstrees  Lieutenant  General  of  Spain  at  Sea. 
transf,  1583  S'ru&KEsAttat.stl'Us.  n.  (1882)  104  The  Deuilf 
himselfe,  whose  vicegerent  or  Liefetenant  generall  in  his 
kingedome  of  irnpietie  he  [the  Pope]  shewes  nimselfe  to  be. 
2.  One  who  acts  as  deputy  to  a  general.  In  the 
British  army,  an  officer  in  rank  next  below  a 
general,  and  next  above  a  major-general,  f  Also 
lieutenant-general  of  the  ordnance. 

In  the  U.  S.  army  the  office  has  been  held  by  only  a  few 
distinguished  individuals  beginning  with  Washington,  and 
is  now  in  abeyance. 

1618  BOLTON  Floras  n.  viii.  (1636)  120  Scipio  Afncanus.. 
serving  voluntary  under  him  [his  brother]  there,  as  Lieu  tenant 
General.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Rcb.  n.  §  26  The  Earl  of 
Essex  was  made  lie ve tenant-general  of  the  army,  a  1671 
LD.  FAIRFAX  j\lent.  (1699)  84  Lieutenant  General  Cromwell 
commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  horse.  1691-2  in  Wood's 
Life  23  Jan.,  Commissions  are  under  the  seale  to  make  the 
duke  of  Orrnond  and  Sir  John  Lanier  lieutenant  generalls. 
1702  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3822/4  Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
constitute.. the  Rt.  Hon. John  Granville  Esq.;  Lieutenant- 
General  ..  of  the  Ordnance.  1781  GIBBON  Ded.  fy  F.  xvii. 
II.  37  The  lieutenant-generals  of  the  Roman  armies,  the 
military  counts  and  cHikes..were  allowed  the  rank  and  title 
of  Respectable.  1798  J.  ADAMS  \\~ks.  (1854*  IX.  159,  I  .. 
congratulate  them  and  the  public  on  this  great  event,  the 
General's  [sc.  Washington)  acceptance  of  his  appointment 
as  Lieutenant-General  and  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army. 
1808  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp.  '1837)  IV.  73,  I  shall  be 
the  junior  of  the  Lieutenant  Generals ;  however  1  am  ready 
to  serve  the  government  wherever  and  as  they  please.  1855 
W.  SARGENT  Braddock's  Exped.  290  On  26th  February, 
1755,  he  was  made.. a  lieutenant-general.  1878  J.  A.  GAR- 
FIELD  in  N.Anter.  Rev.  CXXVL  452  The  office  of  lieu 
tenant-general  was  virtually  stripped  of  all  authority. 

transf.  ri6zo  PAY  Parlt.  of  Bees,  Char.  i.  (1641),  'Gainst 
all  these  outlaws,  Martin,  bee  thou  Lievetenant  General!. 

t  Iiieute'nantry.  Obs.  Also  7  lieutennen- 
drie,  lieutenandry.  [f.  LIEUTENANT  +  -KY.] 
—  LIEUTENANCY  in  various  senses. 
1604  in  Keg.  Priv.  COUHC.  Scotl.  VII.  19  To  command  and 
chairge  alL.leigis  and  subjectis  within  the  bounds  of  the 
said  lieutennendrie  to  rise.  1604  SHAKS.  Ot/i.  n.  i,  173  If 
such  tricks  as  these  strip  you  out  of  your  Lieutenantrie. 
1606  —  Ant.  (S-  C/.  in.  xi.  39  He  alone  Dealt  on  Lieu- 
tenantry,  and  no  practise  had  In  the  braue  squares  of  Warre. 
a  1639  SPOTTISWOOD  Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  vi.  (1677)  286  A  Com 
mission  of  Lieutenandry  was  given  to  the  Earl  of  Angus  for 
convocating  the  subjects  and  pursuing  the  Rebels.  1676 
W.  Row  Si<ppl.  Blair  s  Antobiog.  xii.  (1848)  461  He  is  dis 
charged  of  his  lieutenantry  over  the  forces  in  Scotland. 

Iiieute'nautship.  [f.  LIEUTENANT  +  -SHIT.] 
The  office  of  a  lieutenant.  Now  rare. 

1467-8  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  588/1  The  Office  of  Stuardeship 
or  Lieftenauntship  of  cure  Lordeship  and  Maner  of  Wode- 
stoke.  1581  SAVII.E  Tacitus'  Agric.  (1591)  242  In  that  Lieu- 
tenantship  hauing  spent  scarsely  three  years,  he  was  called 
home  to  bee  Consul*.  i6z6  in  Crt.  fy  Times  Chas.  I  (18^8) 
I.  149  The  Earl  of  Warwick  is  put  out  of  his  lieutenantship, 
and,  which  is  more,  out  of  the  commission  for  the  peacw. 
a  1641  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  $  Man.  (1642)  226  Antipater  .. 
having  succeeded  Antipas  his  Father  in  the  Lieutenantship 
of  Idumcea,  1721  STUYI'E  Eccl.  Mem.  (1822)  II.  xxxiv.  445 
The  King  gave  him  [the  Marquis  of  Northampton]  ..  the 
lieutenantship  of  the  chase  of  Hampton  Court.  1870  Pall 
Mall  G.  18  Aug.  4  He  had  been  proposed  for  a  lieutenant- 
ship,  when.. he  deserted. 

Lieve,  obs.  form  of  LEAVE  sb. 

Liever,  var.  liefer^  compar.  of  LIEF. 

Iiievrite  (If'vwit).  Min.  [Named  by  Werner, 
1812,  in  honour  of  C.  H.  Lelievre,  who  first  de 
scribed  it :  see  -ITE.]  A  synonym  of  ILVAITE. 

1814  T.  ALLAN  Min,  Nomen.  29  Lievrit.  1816  P.  CLEAVE- 
LAND  Min.  (1822)  393  Lievrite.  1861  BRISTOW  Gloss.  Min. 

Lif,  obs.  form  of  LIEF. 

Life  (laif),  sb.  Forms:  i  Iff,  3-5  lif,  lijf,  (4 
liif,  leve,  liuf),  4-5  live,  4-6  lyf(f,  lyifff,  liff, 
lyve,  4-7  lyfe,  5  lyyf,  5-6  lief,  HfTe,  lyffe,  4- 
lifo.  Gen.  sing,  i  Iffes,  2-7  lives,  3  lifves,  4-5 
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lyfes,  lyvis,  -ys,  4-6  -es,  j  -ez,  lyfes,  6  liffls. 
Dot.  sing,  i  life,  2-5  live,  3  liwe,  4-5  lyve  ;  see 
also  ALIVE.  Plural.  4  lyfls,  4-6  lyves,  -is,  4-7 
lifes,  5  lywes,  lijfis,  lyvis,  -ess,  6  lyffes,  lyfes, 
lieves,  4-  lives.  [OK.  llf^u.  neut.,  corresponds 
to  OFris.  /(/"neut.,  life,  person,  body,  OS.  ///neut., 
life,  person  (MDn.  ////life,  body,  Du.  i 'ijf  body), 
OHG.  lib  masc.  and  neut.,  life  (MHG.  lip,  inflected 
lit-,  masc.,  life,  body,  mod.G.  Itib  masc.,  body), 
ON.  lif  neut.,  life,  occas.  body  (S\v.  lif,  Da.  liv 
life,  body)  :-OTeut.  *litom,  f.  Tent,  root  *ltt-, 
whence  LIVE  v.,  OE.  bell/cm  BKLIVE  v.,  to  remain  ; 
the  ablaut-var.  *lait>-  appears  in  LEAVE  z>.  The 
general  meaning  of  the  root  (Aryan  *leip-,  loip-, 
lip-)  is  '  to  continue,  last,  endure ' ;  cf.  Gr.  Aln-a/njs 
persistent.] 

I.  The  condition  or  attribute  of  living  or  being 
alive ;  animate  existence.  Opposed  to  death. 

1.  a.  Primarily,  the  condition,  quality,  or  fact  of 
being  a  living  person  or  animal.  Phrases:  •)•  To 
bring  (out)  of  life  (see  BRING  v.  8  b) ;  f  to  do 
or  draw  of  live,  to  kill,  destroy ;  f  to  go  of  live, 
to  die. 

Beffivitlf  2471  pa  he  of  life  sewat.  r  1200  Trin.  Coll. 
Horn.  197  And  te  londes  men  hire. .  lached,  and  do3  of  Hue. 
c  1200  ORMIN  9776  Profetess  all  wibbutenn  gilt  pe^  haffdenn 
brohht  off  life,  a  1225  Leg.  Katii.  252  Blodles  &  banles  & 
leomen  buten  Hue.  c  1250  Gen.  ff  Ex.  201  Hislicham  of  er5e 
he  natn,  And  blew  3or-in  a  Hues  blast.  Ibid.  3806,  .xiiii.  Shu- 
sent  it  haue5  sla}en.  And  .  iiii.  score  of  Hue  drajen.  Ibid.  3884 
Aaron  3o  wente  of  Hwe  8or.  c  1330  Spec.  Gy  Warw.  252 
Vp  he  ros  be  bridde  day  From  del?  to  Hue  wid-oute  nay. 
c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  tl.  1559(1608)  Ioue..bryng  hyin 
soone  of  lyue.  .- 1400  Destr.  Tray  11038  Pliylmen,  be  freke, 
..  Lut  to  be  lady,  &  of  his  lyff  banket,  c  1400  MAOKDEV. 
(Roxb. )  Pief.  i  In  be  whilk  land  it  lyked  him  to  take  lief 
and  blude  of  oure  Lady  Saint  Marie,  a  1400*50  A  lexander 
2162  If  any  life  lenge  in  pure  brestis.  1560  DAUS  tr. 
Sleidane's  Comm.  415  [He  is]  so  sicke  and  diseased,  that 
they  can  hardlye  kepe  life  in  him.  1611  BIBLE  Gen.  ii.  20 
The  mouing  creature  that  hath  life,  a  1638  MEDE  IVks.  401 
The  fire  is  known  by  its  burning  \  the  life  of  the  body  is 
known  by  its  moving.  1676  DRYDEN  Anrengz.  \.  \.  150 
Proof  of  my  Life  my  Royal  Signet  made.  1697  COLLIER 
Immor.  Stage  288  As  long  as  there's  Life  there's  Hope. 
1738  POPE  Universal  Prayer  44  Oh  lead  me  wheresoc'er 
I  go,  Thro'  this  day's  Life  or  Death.  1765  BLACKSTONK 
Comm.  I.  i.  94  Life  is  the  immediate  gift  of  God.  1803 
filed.  Jrnl.  X.  516  Deep  inspiration,  sighing,  and  other 
strong  symptoms  of  life.  1880  L.  MORRIS  Oile  Lift;  138  Life  ! 
what  is  life,  that  it  ceases  with  ceasing  of  breath  ? 

b.  In  a  wider  sense :  The  property  which  con 
stitutes  the  essential  difference  between  a  living 
animal  or  plant,  or  a  living  portion  of  organic 
tissue,  and  dead  or  non-living  matter ;  the  assem 
blage  of  the  functional  activities  by  which  the 
presence  of  this  property  is  manifested.  Often 
witli  defining  word,  as  in  animal,  vegetable,  psy 
chical  life. 

1567  MAH.ET  Gr.  Fans/  25!),  In  Plantes..is  the  life 
vegetative.  Ibi.i.  26  To  apprehende  the  other  life  above 
this  [i.  e.  life  in  the  womb)  called  sensitive.  1678  CUDWOK  m 
Illicit.  Syst.  i.  i.  {  27.  1813  SIR  H.  DAVY  Agric.  Client. 
(1814)  54  Life  gives  a  peculiar  character  to  all  its  produc 
tions  ;  the  power  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  combination 
and  decomposition,  are  subservient  to  it.  1830  R.  KNOX 
BtclariCs  Anat.  4  Life  is  seen  in  organized  bodies  only, 
and  it  is  in  living  bodies  only  that  organization  is  seen. 
1874  CARPENTER  Meat.  P/iys.  i.  ii.  §  4  (1879)  I2°  The  Cere 
brum, — the  instrument  of  our  Psychical  or  inner  life.  1884 
F.  TEMPLE  Kclat.  Relig.  *r  Sci.  vi.  (1885)  170  There  could 
have  been  no  life  when  the  earth  was  nothing  but  a  mass 
of  intensely  heated  fluid.  1889  BURDON-SANOEKSON  in 
Nature  26  Sept.  523  Life  is  a  state  of  ceaseless  change. 

C.  Continuance  or  prolongation  of  animate 
existence ;  opposed  to  death.  (For  tree,  water, 
elixir,  etc.  of  life,  see  these  sbs.)  (A  matter,  etc.) 
of  life  and  death  :  (something)  on  which  it  depends 
whether  a  person  shall  live  or  die ;  hence  Jig.  (a 
matter'/  of  '  vital '  importance. 

c  1000  A^LFRIC  Gen.  ii.  9  Lifes  treow  omiddan  neorxena 
wange  and  treow  in^ehydes  godes  and  yfeles.  a  izoo  Moral 
Ode  115  Ech  Mon  seal  hin  solf  demen  to  deSe  ooer  to  Hue. 
c  1450  ME.  Mtit.  Rk.  (Heinrich)  138  yef  be  netle  be  alyue, 
hit  is  a  sygne  of  lyf.  1690  \V.  WALKER  hiiomat.  .  1  iiffla- 
Lat.  135  To  sit  upon  life  and  death  on  a  man,  7V  capite 
alicujits  nttxrere.  1824  BYRON  Def.  Trans  f.  in.  i,  No  bugle 
awakes  him  with  life-and-death  call.  1887  Spectator  3 
Sept.  1174  A  thoroughly  workable  mobilisation  scheme  . .  is 
a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  the  French. 

d.  Animate  existence  viewed  as  dependent  on 
sustenance  or  favourable  physical  conditions.  (For 
necessary  of  life,  staff  of  life,  see  those  words.) 
t  Hence,  that  which  is  necessary  to  sustain  life ; 
a  livelihood,  one's  living.  Obs. 

c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex-  '76  To  fodc>  a"^  snK'>  to  helpen  3e 
lif.  1387  TKKVISA  Hidden  (Rolls'  I.  309  Al  b«  nedeb  to  £e 
lyue  pat  lond  brvngeb  for);  ful  ryue.  1553  R.  ASCIIAM  m 
I.ltt.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  14,  I  trust  I  cold  apphc  my  self 
to  mo  Kyndes  ofliffe  than  I  hope  any  need  shall  ever  drive 
me  to  seeke.  1571  Xatfr.  Poems  Reform,  .\xviii.  88  Of  all 
the  barnis  my  Lady  Seltoun  bure,  Scho  me  constraint  to 
make  Ilk  anc  a  lyfe.  1604  E.  (J(KIMSTOXE)  D'Acosta's 
Hist.  Indies  n.  ii.  84  Of  necessitie  it  must  be  contrane 
and  vnfit  for  mans  life.  1611  BIBLE  Dent.  xx.  19  The  tree 
of  the  field  is  mans  life.  1615  W.  I.AWSON  Country  llouseiv. 
Garden  (1626)  3  And  by  this  meanes  your  plot  shall  be 
fertile  for  your  life.  1655  tr.  Com.  Hist.  Fran,: ion  ix.  7 
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all  description. 

f.  To  come  to  life :  to  recover  as  from  apparent 
death ;  to  regain  consciousness  after  a  swoon.  So 
to  bring  to  life. 

1672  WISEMAN  Treat.  Wounds  I.  ix.  113  We  bled  him  till 
lie  came  to  life.  1678  LADY  CHAWOKTH  in  i2f/i  Rep.  Hist. 
JfSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  52  They  saw  a  man  drownding.  .. 
After  some  howers  he  came  to  lyfe. 

2.  fig.  Used  to  designate  a  condition  of  power, 
activity,  or  happiness,  in  contrast  to  a  condition 
conceived    hyperbolically    or    metaphorically    as 
'  death '.      Chiefly  in  biblical   and  religious  use  : 
The  condition  of  those  who  are  raised  from  the 
'  death  of  sin '  and  are  '  alive  unto  righteousness ' ; 
the  divinely  implanted  power  or  principle  by  which 
this  condition  is  produced ;  also,  the  state  of  exist 
ence  of  the  souls  of  the  blessed  departed,  in  contrast 
with  that  of  the  lost. 

c 950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  John  iii.  15  Ejhuelc  se3e  RelefecS  in 
Saem  ne  Iosa3  ah  he  ha:fe3  lif  ece.  ,1200  Vices  <y  /  'irtues 
(1888)  9  Dat  we  ..  swa  cume3  for3  in  to  3e  eche  line  Se  he 
haf3  us  behoten.  c  1220  Bestiary  46  Ure  driven  . .  ros 
fro  dede  80,  vs  to  lif  holden.  1382  WVCLIF  Col.  Hi.  3  Jour 
lyf  is  hid  with  Crist  in  God.  c  1430  Hymns  Virg.  9  To 
lastynge  Hjf  it  wole  us  lede.  c  1449  PECOCK  I\epr.  v.  xi.  539 
It  is  bettir  to  a  man  forto  entre  sureli  into  Hjf  with  oon  y3e, 
con  hond,  oon  foot,  et  extern.  1585  KETHKKSTOSE  tr.  Calriu 
on  Acts  viii.  25  The  seede  of  life  began  to  be  sowen  through 
out  the  whole  region.  1829  CAKLYLB  in  Foreign  Ret'.  IV. 
129  If  our  Bodily  Life  is  a  burning,  our  Spiritual  Life  is 
a  being-burnt,  a  Combustion. 

3.  Animate  existence  (esp.  that  of  a  human  being) 
viewed  as  a  possession  of  which  one  is  deprived  by 
death,  esp.  in  to  lose,  save,  lay  down  one's  life,  and 
similar  expressions.     Formerly  "^  the  life  =  one's, 
his  (etc.)  life.     Often  idiomatically  conjoined  with 
other  sbs.,  as  life  and  limb  (formerly  ^  life  ami 
member),  life  and  soul.     Life  for  life  :  one  of  the 
phrases  expressing  the  principle  of  lex  taiionis. 

Beowulf  ^2751  pan  ic  ..  ma^e  a;fter  ma33uniwelan  mill 
alajtan  lif  and  leodscipe.  c  1000  jti.i-Ric  E-vod,  xxi.  23 
Sylle  lif  wiS  life,  ea^e  wi5  ease  [etc.].  ?  a  "OO  O.  E  Cliron. 
an.  978  (Laud  MS.)  Sume  hit  ne  ^edy^dan  mid  bpm  Hfe. 
t'H7S  Lamb.  Horn.  71  pet  lif  and  saule  beon  ibor^en. 
/i  1200  Moral  Ode  120  Al  bis  lif  seal  boll  suilch  bo3  his 
endinge.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  2441  pet  lif  of  mi  licomc. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  1970  par  gas  na  ransun  bot  Hue  for  lijf. 
c  1350  //•'///.  Palernc  094  A  manes  Hif  to  saue.  c  1375  Sf. 
Leg.  Saints  ii.  (Panlus)  702  Nero  gert  hym  lose  pe  lyf. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  1918  Of  life  &  o  lym  my  lege  men  I 
charge  [etc  ].  1477  EARL  KIVKRS  (Caxton)  Dictes  i  To 
dispose  my  recouerd  lyf  to  his  seruyce.  1556  Citron.  Gr. 
Friars  (Camden  I  47  The  kynge  gave  them  alle  there  lyffes 
&  pardynd  them.  1632  Lrnicow  TraT.  357  Our  lives  and 
liberty  is  granted,  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  11650)  I.  335  The 
Turk  . .  meddles  not  with  life  and  limb  to  prevent  the  sense 
of  compassion  which  may  arise  that  way.  1658-9  Marions 
Diary  (1828)  III.  235  It  is  not  enough  to  serve  you  in  those 
offices,  unless  they  venture  life  and  member.  1685  EVELYN 
Diary  8  July,  [They]  sold  their  lives  very  dearely.  1719 
DE  FOE  Crusoe  n.  vi.  140  You  have..sav'd  my  Life.  1743 
BULKELEY  &  CUMMINS  I 'oy.  .V.  Seas  75  Because  he  who  does 
not  value  his  own  Life,  "has.  another  Man's  in  his  Power. 
1836  Lu>Y  \V.  DE  KKI-.SBY  in  C.  A".  Sliarpc's  Corr.  (1888) 
II.  495  Mrs.  V  . .  was  pitched  off  . .  but  mercifully  escaped 
with  Hfe  and  limb.  1849  JAMES  tl'iwtlman  iii,  It  must., 
always  be  a  terrible  thing  to  lake  a  life.  1890  SAINTSBURY 
in  Ntiv  Rev.  Feb.  136  You  take  your  life  m  your  hands, 
you  rebel,  and  you  win  or  you  don't. 

b.  In  generalized  or  collective  sense. 
1841  LANE  Arab.  Kts.  I.  U2  He  will  not  be  appeased 
with  money,  nor  with  anything  but  Hfe.  1847  MARRYAT 
Childr.  N.  Forest  xx,  We  must  not  take  more  life  than  is 
necessary.  Moil.  The  sacrifice  of  Hfe  was  enormous. 
These  savages  have  no  regard  for  human  life. 

C.  f  f">  "foil,  nmler  pain  of  life  :  subject  to 
the  penalty  of  death,  t  For,  upon  one's  life :  on 
a  capital  charge.  For  (one's)  lift:,  for  dear  life, 
etc.,  so  as  to  save,  or,  as  if  to  save,  one's  life.  Also 
liypcrbolically  in  trivial  use,  (I  cannot)  for  my  life, 
for  the  life  of  me  ,see  FOR/>T/.  y  c). 

1-1250  (see  FOR  A.  o  c].  1513  BRADSIIAW  SL  M'crl'iirgc 
\.  1022  Cease  of  suche  busynesse,  in  peyne  of  thy  lyue.  1613 
SHKRLEV  Trail.  Persia  50  Enioyning  them  vpon  paine  of 
life  to  take  no  other  sort  of  reward.  1632  Lmicow  Tra 


u.  76  For  my  life  I  could  netier  allaine  to  any  perfect 
knowledge  thereof.  1650  HOWELL  draff's  Rev.  Naples  i. 
77  That  all  Cavaliers,  under  paine  of  life  should  deliver 
their  Amies.  1667  PEPVS  Diary  10  Apr.,  How  Sir  Thomas 
Allen  ..  was  tried  for  his  life.  31715  BUKNET  Own  Timf 
(1724)  I.  586  He  was  not,  as  they  said,  now  in  a  criminal 
Court  upon  his  life.  1726  SWIFT  Gnllh'cr  ll.  i.  6,  I  saw 
our  Men  ..  rowing  for  Life  to  the  Ship.  iSop  MAI.KIN  Gil 
Bias  XI.  ii.  F  10  Not  knowing  How  for  the  life  of  him  to 
part  with  those  flatterim;  hopes.  1813.  1831,  1849,  1887 
[see  FOR  A.  9  c].  1842  S.  LOVLK  Ilaitily  Andy  XXL.  He 
kept  Reddy  ..  singing  away  for  the  bare  life.  1880  GLAD 
STONE  in  Daily  News  16  Mar.  2/8,  I  cannot,  for  the  life 
of  me,  see  why  it  should  be  struck  out. 

d.  In  asseverativc  phrases  and  oaths,  as  f  I')',  for, 
i>f  my  life ;    God's  life,  shortened  to  'SLIFE,  life. 


LIFE. 

fAlso    in    oath-words    formed    with    diminutive 
suffixes,  lil'ekir.s,  liiblikinx.  lifeliugs. 

a  1400  Cursor  AL  27^9  &Gott.)  At  mi  gaincum,  bi  mi  lyf 
[earlier  text  (Colt.),  if  I  haue  lijf;  vita  cotitite,  Vulg.] 
A  son  sal  haue  sare  bi  V'ijf-  "59°  MARLOWE  Ed~.v.  II,  i. 
iv.  (1598)  C,  She  smiles,  now  for  my  life,  hisminde  ischang'd. 
1599  PORTER  Angry  Worn.  Al'iiigt.  vi.  (Percy  Soc.)  34  lie 
holde  my  life,  Your  minde  was  to  change  maidenhead  for 
wife.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  iv.  i.  159  By  my  life,  she  will 
doe  as  I  doe.  1601  —  Twel.  N.  v.  i.  188  Odd's  lifelings.  1604 
Gods  life  [see  GOD  sl>.  1 4  a].  1606  DAY  tie  of  Guts  ( ',,  Of  my 
Hfe  we  are  come  to  the  birth  of  some  notable  knauery.  1611 
MIDDLETON  &  DEKKER  Roaring  Girl  Di  b,  Life,  sh'as  the 
Spirit  of  foure  great  parishes.  1668  SHADWELL^' alien  Lovers 
iv.  Wks.  (1720)  I.  72  Cods  my  life. kins  !  1692  R.  L'Esi  RANUE 
Fables  ccccxxviii.  404  Lifelikins,  says  she,  I  know  no  more 
Reason  1  have  to  Obey  my  Husband,  then  my  Husband 
has  to  Obey  me.  1777  SHERIDAN  Sch.  Scand.  v.  ii,  Gad's  life, 
ma'am,  not  at  all. 

e.  A  vital  or  vulnerable  point  of  an  animal's 
body ;  the  '  life-spot '. 

1850  SCORESBY  Clu-eZ'er's^  M'halem.  Adv.  iii.  (1859)  35 
This  he  did  so  well  as  to  hit  the  '  fish's  life '  at  once. 

4.  Knergy    in    action,   thought,   or    expression; 
liveliness  in  feeling,  manner,  or  aspect ;  animation, 
vivacity,  spirit. 

1583  STOCKER  Civ.  Warres  Lcnve  C.  111.96  a, The  rest,  full 
of  lyfe  in  the  heeles,  saued  themselues.  1593  SHAKS.  Liter. 
1 346  When,  seelie  Groome  (God  wot)  it  was  defect  Of  spirite, 
life,  and  bold  audacitie.  1597  MORLEY  Introii.  Alus.  166 
Those  songs  which  are  made  for  the  high  key  be  made  for 
more  life,  the  other  in  the  low  key  with  more  grauetie  and 
staidnesse.  1598  R.  BERNARD  tr.  7  erence  26  Rein  negligenter 
agit.  He  goes  carelesslie  about  the  matter.  He  puts  no  Hfe 
into  the  matter.  1669  lit  NYAN  holy  Citie  Pref.  A  iij,  I  thought 
I  should  not  have  been  able  to  speak  . .  five  words  of  Truth 
with  Life  and  Evidence.  1692  BURNET  Past.  Care  ix.  115 
That  a  Discourse  be  heard  with  any  Life,  it  must  be  spoken 
with  some.  11715  —  Own  Time  in.  (1724)  I.  392  His 
preaching  was  without  much  life  or  learning.  1838  LYTTON 
Alice  xl.  ii,  There  was  no  lustre  in  her  eye,  no  Hfe  in  her 
step.  1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  fy  It.  Jrnls.  II.  50  The  most 
picturesque  aspect  of  the  scene  was  the  life  given  to  it  by 
the  many  faces.  1884  Manck.  Exam.  28  Oct.  5/6  The 
comedy . .  is  heavy,  and  all  the  briskness  of  actor  and  actress 
is  exerted  in  vain  to  give  life  to  it. 

fb.  To  give  life  to:  to  bring  into  active  use ;  to 
impart  an  impetus  to.  Obs. 

1622  G.  WITHER  Christmas  Carol  iii,  Fair  Virtue  03!), 
Young  Men  and  Mayds,  and  Girles  &  Uoyes,  Giue  life,  to 
one  anothers  loyes.  1622  Lett,  to  Conde  Gondomar  in 
Rushw.  Hist.  Collections  (1659)  1.69  To  give  life  and  execu 
tion  to  all  Penal  Laws  now  hanging  over  the  heads  of 
Catholicks.  1625  BURGES  Pers.  Tithes  48  The  Statute  of 
32.  Hen.  8.  was  principally  intended  both  to  giue  life  to  the 
former  Statute.  1631  T.  ADAMS  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden) 
150  To  give  life  and  beginning  to  the  publick  Lecture.  1721 
R.  BRADLEY  Philos.Acc.  li-'A-s.  A'af.  139  The  late  Dutchess. . 
whose  Curiosity  and  Skill  in  Natural  Knowledge  gave  Life 
to  many  Discoveries  which,  without  her  happy  Influence, 
would  have  lain  uncultivated. 

5.  The  cause  or  source  of  living;  the  vivifying  or 


(poet,  nonce-use)  = ' 
Also  in  collocation  life  and  soul. 

1340  HAMVOLE  Pr.  Cause.  1692  Als  be  saule  es  lyf  of  be 
body,  Swa  be  lyfe  of  be  saule  es  God  allmyghty.  1382 
WVCLIE  Prtni.  iv.  13  Hold  discipline  ..  kep  it,  for  it  is  thi 
lyf.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  t,  Cr.  ll.  ii.  194  Why?  there  you 
toucht  the  life  of  our  designe.  1607-12  BACON  Ess.,  Despatch 
(Arb.)  249  Order,  &  distribution  is  the  life  of  dispatche. 
1611  BIBLE  Gen.  ix.  4  But  flesh  with  the  life  thereof,  which 
is  the  blood  thereof,  shall  you  not  eate.  a  1618  RALUGH 
Disc.  Invent.  Ships  Wks.  1829  VIII.  323  The  length  of  the 
cable  is  the  life  of  the  ship  in  all  extremities.  1683  THYON 
ll'ay  to  Health  iv.  (1697)  79  Water  and  Air  are  the  true 
Life  and  Power  of  every  Being.  1712  I.  JAMES  tr.  Lt 
lilautTs  Gardening  198  Tis  the  Life  of  fine  Water-works 
to  be  well  fed.  Ibid.  201  Water-Works  are  the  Life_of 
a  Garden.  1715-20  POPE  Iliad  iv.  609  The  warm  Life 
came  issuing  from  the  Wound.  1809  MALMS  Gil  Hias  vn. 
xiii.  (Rlldg.)  14  Ballets  incidental  to  the  piece  are  the  very 
life  and  soul  of  the  play.  1844  DICKI-.NS  Mart.  Chit*,  xliii, 
Mr.  Pecksniff's  young  gentlemen  were  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  Dragon.  1861  HCUHES  Tom  liro-.vn  at  Oxf.  iv.  (1889) 
33  At  this  very  wine-party  he  was  the  Hfe  of  everything. 

b.  l(Iy  life :  my  beloved,  my  dearest.  Not  now 
in  familiar  use. 

[01225  Leg.  Katli.  1531  He  is  mi  lif  R:  mi  luue.  Hid. 
2478  Mi  lif,  and  mi  leofmon,  lesu  Crist,  mi  lauerd.)  1540 
PAI.SGR.  Acolastus.  III.  v.  R  j  b,  I  tan  not  but  I  must  needes 
or  algates  enbrace  the  my  lyfe.  1595  SrExsiiR  Colin  Clout 
16  Colin,  my  liefe,  my  life.  1611  SHAKS.  Cyml:  v.  v.  226 
O  Imogen  !  My  QuMO,  my  life,  my  wife.  1706  ADDISON 
Rosatnond\.  vi.  11707)  12  Where  is  my  Life  !  my  Rosamond  ! 
11731  SWIFT  Str.-phon  »s  Clilot  208  On  Box  of  Cedar  sits  the 
Wife,  And  makes  it  warm  for  Dearest  Life.]  1766  GOLUSYI. 
/  'if.  II'.  xvii.  Let  us  have  one  bottle  more,  Deborah,  my 
life.  1837  DICKENS  Pifi-n'.  xiii,  '  P.  my  dear—'  said  Mrs. 
Pott. '  My  life ',  said  Mr.  Pott.  1847  TENNYSON  1'iincess  vn. 
330  My  bride,  My  wife,  my  life. 

6.  In  various  concrete  applications. 
t  a.  A  living  being,  a  person.     [So  OS.,  OFris. 
///.]  01' s. 

(1330  R.  IIRUNNR  Citron.  (1810)27  Sex  sonnes  and  auht 
tloulures,  bo  were  faire  lyues.  13. .  (,,irc.  ,y  Gr.  Kilt.  1780 
;if  3e  lufnot  bjl  lyf  M  V  '>•«  u«le.  i39°G«wiu  <'<"'/• 
1 1.  204  Tuo  cofres  . .  So  Hch  that  no  lif  ..  J'hal  un  mal  fro 
that  other  knowc.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  M99  The  last  of  bos 
lefe  children  was  a  lyfie  [printed  lysse]  faire.  1413  JAS.  I 
Kinris  O.  xxviii,  Ane  wofull  wreche  that  . .  of  euery  lyvis 
help  hathnede.  14..  Sir  Denes  1963+1  (MS.  E.)  losyan. 
bat  ffayre  lyff.  i  1450  Eric  Talons  562  Than  answeryd 
that  lo\cly  lyfe. 


LIFE. 

f  b.  One's  family  or  line.     Obs. 

a.  1400-50  Alexander  599  Eot  of  pe  lyfe  ^at  he  li^t  off  he 
like  was  to  nane.     a  1450  Kttt.  de  la  Tour  59  And  there  [in 
Hell]  she  [Eve]  and  her  husbonde  and  all  thaire  lyff  [F.  kitr 
Ugnte}  was  in  prison  unto  the  tyme  that  Clod  deied  on  the 
crosse. 

C.  nonce  uses.  Vitality  as  embodied  in  an  indi 
vidual  person  or  thing. 

1587  GOLDINC  De  Mornay^  v.  51  Euery  life  (if  I  may  so 
speake)  begetteth  . .  issue  .,  in  it  selfe  afore  it  send  it  out. 
1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  v.  viii.  2  Why  should  I  play  the  Roman 
Foole,  and  dye  On  mine  owne  .sword  ?  whiles  I  see  Hues,  the 
gashes  Do  better  vpon  them,  1850  TKNNVSON  In  Mem.  .\iij, 
An  awful  thought,  a  life  removed,  The  human-hearted  man 
I  loved.  1864  —  En.  Ard.  75  Philip  . .  like  a  wounded  life 
Crept  down  into  the  hollows  of  the  wood. 

d.  Vitality   or   activity   embodied    in    material 
forms ;  living  things  in  the  aggregate. 

1728-46  THOMSON  Spring  187  Well-shower'd  earth  Is  deep 
enrich'd  with  vegetable  life.  1732  Porn  Ess.  Man  \.  215 
From  the  life  that  fills  the  Flood,  To  that  which  warbles 
thro'  (he  vernal  wood,  1850  TKNNYSON  /«  Man.  vii,  The 
noise  of  life  begins  again.  1858  HAWTHORNK  /•>,  $  It. 
Jrnls.  (1872)  I.  ii  The  life  of  the  scene,  too,  is  infinitely 
more  picturesque  than  that  of  London.  1865  DJCKKNS  M.nt. 
Fr.  i.  xiv,  Very  little  life  was  to  be  seen  on  either  bank. 

7.  (In  early  use  commonly  the  life.}  The  living 
form  or  model ;  living  semblance  ;  life-size  figure  or 
presentation.  Aft€i-^f)-om(GT-\  by]thc  life',  (drawn) 
from  the  living  model.  As  large  as  (-[the}  life, 
life-size;  hence  /utnioroitsfy,  implying  that  a  per 
son's  figure  or  aspect  is  not  lacking  in  any  point. 
Small  life  \  ?  somewhat  less  than  life-size. 

'599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  \\\.  ii.  no  There  was  neuer  coun 
terfeit  of  passion,  came  so  neere  the  life  of  passion  as  she 
discoucrs  it.  1607  UKALJM.  &  Fu  ll'omnn- hater  11.  i,  It  doth 
shew  So  neere  the  life  as  it  were  natural!.  1607-12  UACON 
Ess.  Beauty  tArb.)  210  That  is  the  best  part  of  beauty 
which  a  picture  cannott  e.vpresse,  noe  nor  the  first  sight  of 
the  life.  1625  —  Ess.,  Friendship  (Arb.)  179  The  best  Way, 
to  represent  to  life  the  manifold  vse  of  Frendship.  1634 
PEACHAM  Gcntl.  Rxerc.  24  Which  shadow,  .if  you  draw  by 
the  life  must  be  hit  at  an  haires  breadth.  1641  KVKLYN 
Mem.  (1857)  I.  36  A  glorious  crucifix,  .greater  than  the  life. 
1689  Lond.  Gas.  No.  2420/4  Two  Medals,  One  of  his  High 
ness  the  Prince  of  Orange,  done  by  the  Life.  1758  JOHNSON 
Idler  No.  50  p  9  The  picture  is  ..  bigger  than  the  life. 
1762-71  H.  WALPOLK  Vcrtuc's  Anccd.  Paint.  (1786)  I.  229 
The  figures  are  less  than  life,  and  about  half  lengths.  Ibid. 
IV.  24  A  light  flimsy  kind  of  fan-painting  as  large  as  the  life. 
1807  SIR  R.  C.  HOARK  Tour  Irel.  235  Two  curious  old  por 
traits  ..  the  one  of  King  Henry  VI II,  the  other  of  Anna 
IJullen,  small  life.  1816  W.  HOLLAR  Dance  Death  7  He 
was  drawing  a  figure  after  the  life.  1853  '^-  I»I-;UK  '  I'crdatit 
Green  \.  vit  An  imposing-looking  Don,  as  large  as  life,  and 
quite  as  natural.  1859  GULLICK  &  TIMUS  Paint.  312  The 
study  from  '  the  Life  '. 

b.  To  the  life :  with  life-like  presentation  of  or 
resemblance  to  the  original  (said  of  a  drawing  or 
painting) ;  with  fidelity  to  nature  ;  with  exact  re 
production  of  every  point   or  detail ;  f  Formerly 
const,  of,     f  To  set  oneself  out  to   the  life  \  to 
adorn  oneself  with  the  utmost  pains. 

1603  B.  JONSON  K.  Jas^s.  Entertain.  Wks.  (1616)  848  Where 
in.. the  very  site,  fabricke,  strength,  policie,  dignitie,  and 
affections  of  the  citie  were  all  laid  downs  to  life.  1626  MAS- 
SINGKR  Kont.  Actor  \\.  (1629)  D  2,  A  Tragedie  . .  in  which  a 
murther  Was  acted  to  the  life.  1641  MILTON  C/z.  Gov.  v. 
Wks.  1851  III.  119  To  frame  out  of  their  own  heads  as  it 
were  with  wax  a  kinde  of  Mimick  Kishop  Hinm'd  out  to 
the  life  of  a  dead  Priesthood.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc*  Govt. 
E)i£-  To  Consideration,  I  propound  not  this  Discourse  as 
a  pattern  drawn  up  to  the  life  of  the  thing.  1662  STILLINGFL. 
Orig.  Sacr.  ir.  vii,  §  12  The  shadow  or  dark  representation 
of  that  which  was  to  be  drawn  afterwards  to  the  greatest 
life._  1703  Rules  Civility  195  To  reflect  upon  a  Lady  . .  fur 
having  set  her  self  out  to  the  Life  in  order  to  some  evil 


Design.  ^1758  RAMSAY  Some  of  Contents  Evergreen  vii, 
The  girnand  wyfe,  Fleming  and  Scot  haif  painted  to  the 
lyfe.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  \\.  vii.  P  20,  I  can  take  off 


a  cat  to  the  life.  1825  LAMB  Elia  it.  Stage  Illusion,  They 
please  by  being  done  under  the  life,  or  beside  it ;  not 
to  the  life.  1860  RI-ADE  Cloister  fy  //.  xxxvii.  11896)  107 
Where  is  the  coquette  that  cannot  scream  to  ttie  life  V  1863 
COWDEN  CLAKKK  S/ia/cs.  Char.  xvii.  427  The  several  charac 
teristics  of  the  men  are  set  forth  to  the  very  life. 
II.  \Vith  reference  to  duration. 

8.  The  animate  terrestrial  existence  of  an  indivi 
dual  viewed  with  regard  to  its  duration  ;  the  period 
from  birth  to  death.  Also  adverbially,  all  my  (his, 
etc.)  life:  =  in  or  during  all  my  (etc.)  life;  f  for 
merly  sometimes  without  all. 

c  iozo  Rule  St.  Renct  (Logenian)  i.  10  On  eallon  heora 
life.  rtii7S  Cott.  Horn.  225  Noe  lefede  on  all  his  life  1115011 
hund  geare  and  fifti.  1297  R.  Gf.ouc.  (Rolls)  6125  Febleliche 
he  Huede  al  is  !if  &  deyde  in  feble  debe.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
12246  For  sag h  i  neuer  nan  swilk  mi  Hue.  .-1384  WVCUF 
.SW.  Wks.  III.  443  Aftur  a  man  deserves  while  he  lyves  here 
schal  he  be  rt-wardid  aftur  his  lyife.  4:1385  CHAUCER  L.  G, 
IV.  Prol.  59  Tlier  loved  no  wight  hotter  in  his  lyve  [other 
texts  lyfe].  1433  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  472/1  [To]  receive  the 
saide  annuitee,  terme  of  his  lyve.  1460  CAPGKAVE  Chron. 
(Rolls)  176  That  he  scluild.  .nevir  his  live  dwelle  in  no  soile 
longing  to  the  Kyng  of  Ynglond.  c  1470  G.  ASHBY  Dicta 
Philos.  680  Poems  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  73  Considre  that  your  liff  is 
shorte.  1561  T.  Hoitv  tr.  Cast  iff  Hone's  Conrtycr  i.  Aijb, 
So  did  he  end  his  lief  with  glorye.  1611  UIBLK  Prov,  xxxi. 
12  She  will  doe  him  good,  and  not  euill,  all  the  tlayes  of  her 
life.  1650  TKAPP  Conun.  Num.  50  They  would  . .  live  al! 
their  lives-long  in  Dalilah's  lap.  1718  J.  GHAMBKRLAYNE 
Relig,  Pliilos.  \.  xli.  §  25  This  Globe  . .  would  be  quite  dis 
peopled  in  the  Life  of  one  Man.  1791  MRS.  RAUCLIFFK 
Rom.  Forest  i,  Early  in  life  he  had  married  Constance 
Valentia.  1849  MACAULAY  Ifisi.  Etig.  i.  I.  47  There  is  a 
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season  in  the  life  both  of  an  individual  and  of  a  society,  at 
which  [etc.]-  1872  MOKLEY  Yoltaire  8  livery  day  of  our 
lives.  1895  Bookman  Oct.  23/1  The  disastrous  effects  of 
the  blunders  of  his  middle  life. 

b.  For  life:   for  the  remaining  period  of  the 
person's  life.     A  lease,  grant,  etc.  for  (two,  three, 
etc.)  lives :  one  which  is  to  remain  in  force  during 
the  life  of  the  longest  liver  of  (two,  three,  etc.) 
specified  persons.     Hence  occas.  the  persons  on 
whose  length  of  life  the  duration  of  a  lease  depends 
are  called  the  fives. 

1470  in  Fortescue  Alis.  «,  Liin.  Men.  (1885)  351  That  no 
patente  be  made,  .for  terme  of  lyfe,  or  yeres  countervailing 
terme  of  lyffe.  1576  Act  18  KHz.  c.  6  §  i  That  no  Master,  Pro- 
voste  [etc.]  ..shall  makeanye  Lease  for  lief  lieves  or  yeeres, 
of  anie  ferine  [etc.].  1641  MILTON  Ch.Gm't.u.  Introd.  Wks. 
(1847)  43/1  As  men  buy  Leases,  for  three  lives  and  down 
ward.  1692  R.  L'EsTRANGE  J-'aHes  xci.  (1708)  106  A  Gentle, 
man  that  had  an  Estate  for  Lives,  and  two  of  his  Tenants 
in  the  Lease.  . .  The  Man  . .  had  Poyson'd  himself,  and  the 
Revenge  upon  bis  Landlord  was  the  Defeating  him  of  his 
Estate  by  Destroying  the  Last  Life  in  the  Lease.  1705 
ADDISON  Italy  Wks.  1856  1.  363  The  administration  of  this 
bank  is  for  life.  1712-14  POPE  Rape  Lock  i.  So  Nymphs. . 
For  Life  predestin'd  to  the  Gnomes  Embrace.  1818  CRUISE 
Digest  (cd.  2)  IV.  211  To  the  use  of  himself  for  life,  re 
mainder  to  his  wife  for  life.  1834  MACAULAY  Pitt  Ess. 
(1887)  321  Newcastle  offered  him  . .  the  Duchy  of  Lan 
caster  for  life.  1849 —  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  If.  156  Four  thou 
sand  pounds  a  year  for  two  lives.  1885  Act  48  $•  49  Viet. 
c-  77  §  7  If  any  land  is  comprised  in  a  lease  for  a  life  or  lives. 

c.  The  term  of  duration  of  an  inanimate  thing; 
the  time  that  a  manufactured  object  lasts. 

1703  T.  N.  City  ff  C.  Purchaser  2ro  Mosaick,  . .  an  Orna 
ment  of  much  Beauty,  and  long  Life.  1876  PKKKCE  &  SIVK- 
WRIGHT  Telegraphy  37  From  eighteen  to  twenty  months  is 
the  average  life  assigned  to  them  [battery  cells].  1889 
Scribner's  Mag.  Aug.  219/2  The  average  life  of  the  steel 
rails.  1892  SIR  A.  KLKKWICH  in  Law  Times  Rep.  LXVTI. 
141/1  The  short  life  of  the  company,  and  the  subsequent 
liquidation. 

9.  Life  assurance,    a.  A  person  considered  with 
regard  to  the  probable  future  duration  of  his  life. 
A  good  life  :  one  whose  life  is  exposed  to  no  ex 
ceptional  risks,  and  who  is  likely  to  live  at  least  to 
the  term  assigned  as  the  average  'expectation'  at 
his  age.     b.  Any  particular  amount  of  expectation 
of  life.      c.  'An  insurance  on  a  person's  life;  a 
life  insurance  policy'  (Ogilvie,  iSS2\ 

1692-3  HALLKY  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  601  How  to  make 
a  certain  Estimate  of  the  value  of  Annuities  for  Lives,  /bid. 
602  The  Price  of  Insurance  upon  Lives  ought  to  be  regu 
lated.  1777  SHKRIDAN  Se/i.  Scatuf.  in.  iii,  I  suppose  you're 
afraid  that  .Sir  Oliver  is  too  good  a  life?  1838  DK  MORGAN 
Ess.J'robab.  212  The  rules  in  the  preceding  chapter,  though 
the  status  mentioned  are  technically  called  lives,  are  equally 
true  for  any  species  of  circumstances.  1896  Allblttts  Syst. 
J/Cit.  L  476  [An  applicant  for  insurance]  was.  .called  upon 
to  state  on  oath  that  he  believed  himself  to  he  a  good  life. 

10.  //.  in    proverbial    expressions    referring   to 
tenacity  of  life. 

1562  [see  CAT  sd.i  13  b].  1399  MASSINGKK,  etc.  Old  /,<;:<' 
v.  i,  I  believe  now  a  father  Hath  as  many  lives  as  a  mother  ! 
1859  MCO.INTOCK  Voy.  'Fox*  A  ret.  Seasx.  176  We  are  only 
now  to  commence  the  interesting  part  of  our  voyage.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  the  poor  '  Fox '  has  many  more  lives  to  spare. 

11.  Transferred   uses   in  various   games.     Cards 
('  Commerce''].     One  of  three  counters,  which  each 
player  has ;  so  called  because,  when  he  has  lost  all 
of  them,  he  falls  out  of  the  game.     J'ool.    One  of 
three  chances  which   each    player   has.     Cricket. 
The  continuation  of  a  batsman's  innings  after  a 
chance  has  been  missed  of  getting  him  out. 

1806-7  J-  BERKSFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  in.  xxiii, 
At  the  game  of  commerce  losing  your  life  in  fishing  ..  for 
aces.  1840  T.  HOOK  Fitzhcti><:>-t  IL  viii.  199  All  the  old 
people  are  at  whist,  and  all  the  young  ones  at  commerce ; 
I  have  just  lost  my  last  life  and  my  only  shilling.  1856 
'C.\PT.  CRAWLKY'  Milliards  (1858)  120  The  first  player  who 
loses  his  three  lives  has  the  privilege  of  purchasing  what  is 
calle_d  a  star.  1883  Daily  Tel.  15  May  2/7  The  captain  .. 
received  a  life,  -in  the  slips. 

III.  Course,  condition,  or  manner  of  living. 

12.  The  series  of  actions  and  occurrences  consti 
tuting  the  history  of  an  individual  (esp.  a  human 
being)  from  birth  to  death.     In  generalized  sense, 
the  course  of  human  existence  from  birth  to  death. 
(Anything,  nothing  in  life:   'in  the  world',  at  all. 

t'goo  tr.  JJxita's  Hist.  iv.  xxxi.  [xxx.]  (1890)  378  Da  sume 
we  scare  for  ^emynde  awriton  in  fcere  bee  Ctiooertes  lifes. 
?«  noo  O.  E.  Cliyon.  an.  1016  (Land_  MS.)  He  seendode  his 
da^as.  .Defter  inycclum  seswince.  .his  lifes.     c  1175,  etc.  [see 
LEAD  7'.1  12].     'a  1300-1400  Cursor  M.  252  (Giltt.)  Till  \xurn 
.  .bat  ledis  pair  lines  [n  1425  Trin.  lyues]  in  mekil  wast.    1513 
DOUGLAS  sKneis  m.  v.  66.  1  leif..and  ledis  life  as  ;e  se.    , 
1540  HVRUE  tr.  1 7rr.v'  Instr.  Chr.  ll'ciit.  (1592)  N  ij,  They 
that  marry  for  love,  shall  lead  their  life  in  sorrow.     ,;  1598 
SPENSER  Hymn  Ileiavnly  Love  183  He  our  life  hath  l_eft 
untousfree.  1667  MILTON  /'.  /,.vil.  193  To  know  That  which 
before  us  lies  in  daily  life.    Unit.  xi.  606  Studious  the^  appere 
Of  Arts  that  polish  Life.     1736  BUTLER  Anal.  I.  iii.  Wks.    ; 
1874  I.  50  Those  persons,  whose  course  oflife  from  their  youth 
up  has  been  blameless.    1837  I  >K:KI:NS  rickv>.  I, '  Hallo ! '  re 
sponded  that  gentleman,  looking  over  the  side  of  the  chaise 
with  all  the  coolness  ill  life.     1868  M.   P.vmsoN  Acadcin. 
Org.  5  One  who  owes  to  College  endowments  ail  that  he    j 
has  and  is  in  life.     1872  MOKLKY   I'oltaire  2  They  realised    J 
life  as  a  long  wrestling  with  unseen  and  invincible  forces  of    [ 
grace,  election,  and  fora-destiny.     1875  JOWEVT  Plata  fed.  2) 
I.  2zi  There  is  nothing  in  life  that  would  be  a  greater  gain  to 
me  than  that.     1879  MALLOCK  (title}  Is  Life  worth  living?       | 


LIFE. 

b.  The  Biblical  phrase  this  life  (Vulg.  /i,rc  -vita, 
Gr.  TJ  farj  aim;,  i  Cor.  xv.  19)  is  used  (as  aUt>  the 
or  this  present  life}  to  denote  the  earthly  state  of 
human  existence  in  contradistinction  to  the  future 
life  (occas.  another  //y£?etc.)>  the  state  of  existence 
alter  death.     (Phr.   To  depart  this  life,  from  this 
life\  see  DEPAKT  v.  7,  8.)     Hence  arises  an  occa 
sional  use  of  life  for :  Either  of  the  two  states  of 
human  existence  separated  by  death. 

c  1000  Ags.  Cosp.  Luke  viii.  14  pa  <5e.  .of  carum.  .piss  lifes 
synt  for-brysmede.  ^1175  Lamb.  Hont.  9  Er  ure  drihten 
come  to  bisse  Hue.  £1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  ii.  (Paulas)  219 
Eftire  ^i^  lyfe  transitore  euire-lestand  lyfe  is  me  before. 
c  1380  Wvctir  Sert/t,  Sel.  Wks.  II.  229  Here  in  f>is  liif.  1549 
fik.  Com.  Prayer,  Communion  (Prayer  Ch.  J/////.),  All  them, 
whyche  in  thys  transytory  life  be  in  trouble,  sorowe,  nerle 
[etc.].  1579  FENTON  Gnicciard.  vii.  363  King  Phillip  ..had 
chaunged  this  life  for  a  better  within  the  towne  of  Eurgos. 
1751  JORTIN  Serin.  (1771)  II.  xix.  376  This  was  an  effec 
tual  confutation  of  Sadducean  notion  that  there  was  no 
life  besides  the  present.  1852  H.  ROGKKK  Eel.  Faith  (1853) 
98  Regard  this  life— as  what  it  is.  .a  pilgrimage  to  a  better. 

c.  A    particular   manner  or    course    of  living : 
characterized  as^w^/,  bad,  happy ^  wretched,  etc. 

rtiozs  WULI-STAN  Hont.  {Napier)  270  Ealle  hij  wa;ron 
halites  lifes  menu,  c  1200  ORMIN  4516  patt  inann.  .ma^. . 
cwemenn  Godd  wibb  ha!i3  lif.  ^1230  Hetli  A/fief.  5  Heo 
stout  |?urh  hell  lif  ibe  tur  of.ierusalcni.  .11300  Cursor  /!/. 
13830  pe  lijf  he  ledes  mai  nan  lede.  1377  LANGU  P.  PL  I). 
ix.  62  That  liueth  synful  lyf  here  her  soule  is  Hche  the 
deuel.  "ia  1400  Arthur  554  He  toke  be  qwene,  Arthourez 
wyff,  A?enst  goddes  la\\e  8:  gode  lyff.  ^1400  Destr.  Troy 
8939  To  discharge  me  as  cheftain,  &  cliaunge  my  lif.  c  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  viii.  30  pai  er  denote  men  and  letlez  pure 
lyf.  1536  WBIOTHESLEV  Chron.  (1875)  I.  33  Queene  Katherin 
..departed  from  her  worldlie  lief  at  IJugden.  1594  HOOKICR 
Eccl.  Pot.  i.  x.  §  2  All  men  desire  to  lead  in  this  world  a 
happy  life.  1611  TULPKNF:I:R  Ath,  Trag.  \.  ii.  Wks.  1878  L 
139  My  powertie  compels  My  life  to  a  condition  lower  than 
My  birth  or  breeding.  1638  BAKKR  tr.  Balzac's  Lett. 
(vol.  II.)  213  One  that  partakes  of  the  life  of  a  schollar  and 
of  a  Courtier.  1754  EARL  CHATHAM  Lett.  Nephew  iv.  20 
Me  sure  to  associate  . .  with  men  of  decent  and  honourable 
lives.  1759  TOWNI.KY  (title  of  play}  High  life  below  .stairs. 
1847  MARKVAT  CJiildr.  N.  Forest  xiii,  They  live  a  roving 
life.  1859  TKNNYSON  Idylls  Ded.  24  Wearing  the  \vhite 
flower  of  a  blameless  life.  1875  JOWI:TT  Plato  {ed.  2)  III. 
151  The  life  of  Sparta  was  the  life  of  a  camp. 

d.  In  mod.  use  :    The  conspicuously  active  or 
practical  part  of  human  existence;   the  business, 
active  pleasures,  or  pursuits  of  the  world.     Often 
with  reference  to  social  gaieties  or  vicious  pleasures, 
esp.  in  phr.  to  see  life.     Also,  the  position  of  parti 
cipating  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  of  being  a  re 
cognized  member  of  society  ;  esp.  in  phrases  to  begin 
or  enter  life,  to  he  settled  in  life. 

1771  MACKHNZIE  Man  Feel.  (1886)  26  She  had  been 
ushered  into  life  (as  that  word  is  u>ed  in  the  dialect  of 
St.  James's)  at  seventeen.  1784  L'nfort.  Sens!l<.  II.  182 
The  disadvantages  of  entering  life  without  money.  1809 
MAI.KIN  Gil  Bias  i.  i.  7  5,  I  was  dying  to  see  a  little  of  life. 
1819  Snorting  Mag.  V.  123  All  the  frolic,  fun,  lark,  gig,  life, 
gammon,  and  trying-it-on  are  depicted.  1874  OASEN  \  Half 
a  Life  III.  123  To  see  me  happily  settled  in  life.  1885  10. 
GARRETT  At  Any  Cost  vii.  112  Does  a  man  want  ..  to  'see 
life  '  in  metropolitan  boulevards  and  continental  spas  ? 

13.  A  written  account  of  a  person's  '  life*  (sense 
1 2)  ;  a  biography, 

\L  900  :  see  12.]  a  1225  Sf.  Marker.  317  Hit  were  god  thet 
hi  radde  hire  lyf.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  Prol.  28,  I  writ  (e 
lyf  of  sanctis  sere,  c  1386  CHAUCER  Manciple's  T.  50  Thus 
writen  olde  clerkes  in  hir  lyves.  c  1430 St.  Cuthicrt  (Surtces) 
967  Saint  cuthbert  lyfe  may  he  rede.  1641  J.JACKSON  True 
Ei'ang  T.  I.  42  Many  for  feare  fled  into  desarts  and  caves, 
witnesseth  S.  Jerome  in  the  life  of  Paul  the  Eremite.  1758 
JOHNSON  Idler  No.  102  ?  2  Few  authors  write  their  own 
lives.  1849  MACAULAY ///iY.  Eng.  vii.  II.  203  The  fifty  poets 
whose  lives  Johnson  has  written.  1850  L.  HUNT  Aittobiog,  I. 
Pref.  6  Coleridge's  Literary  Life  is  professedly  autocrhical. 
t  IV.  14.  Phrases  formed  with  preps,  with  the 
meaning  '  alive  '.  a  On  live  (OE.  on  life  ,  o  //zr, 
etc. :  see  ALIVE,  b.  Vpon  live. 

1 1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  \\.  981  (1030)  pe  be^te  bar  pour 
vpou  lyue.  '-1400  Destr.  Troy  11275  ^TG  3OU  sechis  no 
socour.  .Of  no  lede  vppon  lyue.  c  1420  AntnrsofA rth.  279 
Es  noghte  a  lorde  in  bat  lande  appone  lyfe  leuede. 

c.  O/tivtj  later  of  life. 

c  1375  Cursor  M.  7934  fl-'airf.)  JJc  god  of  Hue  [Cott.  o-liue, 
GStt.  a-liue]  he  square  his  ab.  1375  UARBOLK  firitce  I.  293 
Wes  nane  off  lyve  that  hym  ne  dred.  c  1435  Torr.  Portugal 
299  Alle  men  of  lyve  wakythe  hym  nowght,  1444  Hulls  of 
Parlt.  V.  70/1  If  they  ben  of  lyff.  a\b&  Little  Mitsgrme 
x.  in  Child  Ballads  II.  244  As  thou  art  a  man  of  life. 

d.  To  live  (OE.  to  life],  north,  atte  live. 

c  1000  /Ei. FRIG  Nittit.  .\xxi.  15  Moises  . .  axode  hwi  lii^ 
heoldon  Jia  wifmenn  to  life,  c  1250  Ceil,  fy  Ex.  629  And 
leten  [weren]  fte  oSre  to  Hue  gon.  (71320  Sir  Trisir.  1022 
Wheper  our  to  Hue  go,  Me  hap  anon}  of  bis.  c  1375  Cursor 
M.  5180  (Fairf.)  Hot  I  ne  kepped  na  langer  alte  hue. 

e.  In  live,  in  lif(e,  with  life. 

c  1250  Gen.  .5-  EJV.  1364  To  sechen  ysaac  horn  a  wif,  Of  his 
kinde  5e  3or  was  in  lif.  a  1300  Cursor  vl/.  1835  ^*a  creatllr 
in  Hue  [/''airf.  on  Hue],  ^1375  Ibid,  6402  (Fairf)  Atte  ho 
was  liuande  and  in  life  sulde  be.  <r  1425  Ibid.  11834  (Trin.) 
Mi;t  no  nion  \\i|>  \if[/t\nr/'.  in  life,  Cott.  on  Hjf]  haue  more. 
i.  Of  lives )  on  lives,  in  /ires.  [Cf.  ALIVES.] 

c  1250  Gfit.  -y  Ex.  ^834  If  liLse  brtSere  of  Hues  ben.  a  1300 
Cursor  M,  8373  pou  has  in  Hues  Mani  childer  wit  pi  wiue?. 
Ibid.  9676  In  all  Jns  world  left  [na]  ma  in  Hues  [Trin,  on 
lyues].  Ibid.  6794  5our  barns  haf  na  fader s  in  Hues  [c  1375 
Fairf,  on  Huis]. 

f  V.  15.  Lives  (OE.  /f/c's},  the  gen.  sing,  used 


LIFE. 

a.  predicatively  =  alive ;  oceas.  as  si'.,  those  who  arc 
alive,  the  living. 

,-900  tr.  Brdf's  Hist.  v.  xvii.  (xix.J  iiSoo>  462  He.  .nemne 
8j-nre«Songeanre«ywde>«:t  he  lifes  wzs.  c  tin  L*mt. 
Hfm.  31  He  tm  to  soot  \*x.  heo  beoS  Hues,  c  l*Sf>  Gfn.  + 
Ei.  3»oa  He  . .  Ran  and  stod  tuen  lines  and  dead,  c  1300 
Harriet  1307  Al  ..  That  euere  was  in  Denemark  h-ues, 
IJ..  Cur  H  *r*.(^  S459  N>3!  n°  day  s«'"ken  V  nille,  Uues 
or  de(«  bat  ich  him  se.  c  1380  Sir  ferxml.  3685  Y  noUke 
be  lete  l>-ues  bee. 

b.  attributively  =  live,  living. 

ci*eo  Trim.  Co!2.  'Hon.  67  Habbe  nu  sehtnesse  and  lu-je 
to  ech  lines  man.  CIJB  tail.  Lr^c  1422  Heo  se?en  him 
alyne  a  lynes-mon.  c  13*6  CHAVCES  Mcrcik.  T.  620  No  lyues 
creature  Be  it  of  fyssh,  or  br>-d,  or  beest,  or  man.  r  1450 
LOXELICH  C,rail  xxrix.  373  Son  lyves  body  there-Inne  De 
say.  1548  VDALL  Erasm.  Par.  Lntt  xi.  no  The  \-earth 
shal  j-elde  h)-m  again  a  linesman  on  the  third  daie.  ":a  1550 
in  Dx*i*r's  Poems  11893'  ?=4  Now  glaidith  euery  Urns 
creature.  1600  HOLLAND  Lrrr  XL-  viii.  1064  It  is  the.  .gift 
. .  of  God  that  I  am  a  livesman  [L.  rjVxf)  at  this  houre- 
VI.  Combinations. 

16.  General  combs,  a.  simple  attrib.,  as  life-air, 
-lurk,  -fiattlf.  -Ivaa.'r.  -c.vptritmc.  -food,  -germ, 
-grouf,  -gutiaiKC.  -journey,  -fhjisc.  -flail,  -profess, 
-tattle.  -thrca..i.  -transit,  --fin,  -irrtck.  etc. 

xSao  KEATS  //i'/rr,-.^;  i.  IIQ  Space  regioned  with  *Iife-air. 
I847CAKDL.  WISEMAN-  L'tirraliti  Amflica*  BclitJ 'Ess.  1853 

II.  421  Seated  at  the  helm  of  his  'life- bark,  that  defies  even- 
storm.     1837  CARLVLE  />.  Rr:-.  I.  I.  ii.   He  marches  and 
fights,  with  victorious  assurance,  in  this  'life-battle,     a  1843 
SOVTHEV  Ciwrm--f?.  ft.  IV.  274  The  trees  in  their  full  'life- 
beauty.     i8jt  ROBERTSON  Serm.  Ser.  in.  xiii.  160  Blessed  is 
the  man  . .  whose  'life-experience  has  tau-ht  a  confiding 
belief,    c  1475  Pi:!.  >"«:.  in  Wr.-Wfllcker  788  20  Hierictut, 
'lyfefode.     1875  E.  WHITE  Lift  in  Christ  i.  i  i=;f.    i:  'Life- 
germs,  which  are  all  horn  together,  do  not  die  together.    1849 
MURCHISO*  Si/rtria  ii.  1867'  24  Clearly  developed  and  abun 
dant 'life-groups.    1831  C\*L\LE.Sart.  tiff.    ::;: 

months  of  our  'Life-journey.  1849  Miss  MTLOCK  ^fi/rits 
: ;-:  25  The  real  nature  of  the 'life-phase  which  was  opening 
upon  her.  1849  ROBLKTSON  Scrm.  Ser.  I.  xv.  (t  866)  257  Each 
man.  .must  take  up  his  *life-plan  alone.  l889MtvART  Trtttk 
•- :  -  Our  merely  organic 'life-processes.  iSssjERDAN.^  •. : 

III.  ;i  The  self-re\e!ations  I  have  deemed  essential  to  my 
•life-'story.     1831  CARLVLE  Sart.  Res.  (1856!  38  The  same 
viscera,  tissues,  livers,  lights  and  other 'Life-tackle.     iS6> 
MESIVALE  Rfiu.  Em/>.    1865   VI.  1.  =13  The  'life-thread  .. 
had  been  severed  by  the  fatal  shears.     1843  CAKLVLF.  Fas! 
*r  Pr.  iv.  iv.  In  this  your  brief 'Life-transit,     r  1530  Hick- 
s.-vnur  1 1 ;  I>cath . .  Taketh  bis  swerde  and  smyteth  a>onder 
the  *l\-fe  \ayne.     1890  '  ROLF  BOLDREWOOD  '  Miner  s  Kight 
(tB^9)  167  i 'Failures  and  'life-wrecks. 

b.  Objective  and  obj.  gen.,  as  !ifi--ai>korri>tg, 
-/faring,  -begetting,  -breathing,  -bringing,  -t'rtjt- 
ing,  -destroying,  -devouring,  -hugging.  -OMlfctcli- 
ing,  -poisoning,  -preserving,  -quelling,  -rearing. 

.  -sustain- 
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His  'life-lost  biood.     1859  H-  KIJMSLEY  cT.  llaKlrie  viooo>    ; 

.   .e    rupture    of  'life-old    Associations.     1653   FORD 
Kiatea  H.  iv.  ii,  'Life-spent  IVnthca.     189*  f.  Ker.  July 

" 


ng  gloom. 

1867  G.  M  *LL...x\un  Pxnu  13  This  old  *life-l)earing  earth. 
l<48HERmcK  Heifer,  u  56j  175  Stay  but  till  my  Julia  close 
'I"he  'life-begetting  eye.  1819  SHELLEY  }'>-c»;f!h.  L~H!°.  It. 
i.  The  folded  depth  of  her  'life-breathing  bosom.  1561  T. 
NORTON  Cahin's  his!,  iv.  121  Y1  'lifebringing  worde  of  the 
Father.  1868  J.  H.  NEWMAN  I'ertct  I'ar.pccas.  187  'Life- 
creating  Paraclete.  .T  1600  in  Farr.?.  /'.  Eliz.  (1845!  II.  437 
More  strong  then  -  life-destrDjing  death.  1590  SFEMSEK  f.  Q. 
II.  viL  17  Avarice.,  kindled  *  life-devouring  fire.  1633  FORD 
Life's  Sa.r.  v.  iii,  Let  'life-hugging  slaves,  .be  loath  to  die  ! 
1597  MiDDLETON  il'isif-  S?l.  L  i  Her  'life-infusing  speech 
doth  thus  begin.  167$  BEOOKS  Gtltt.  Key  Wks.  1867  V.  203 
Making  good  the  philosopher's  notion,  that  man  is  a  'life- 
lover.  1647  H.  MOKE  Oracle  79  In  friendly  feasts,  and 
*Hfe-outfetching  kisse.  159*  SHAKS,  I'en.  <V  Ad.  cxxiii. 
*  Life-poisoning  pestilt:v.e.  1590  —  Com.  Err.  v.L  63  'I.ifc- 
preseruing  rest.  1895  S.  R.  HOLF.  Tour  Amir.  24  Life- 
preserving  belts.  1631  LITHGOW  Tra-:  X.  10  Each  halfe 
boure  a  hell  of  infeniall  paine,  and  betweene  each  torment, 
a  long  distance  of  'life-quelling  time.  i6os  CAREW  Com- 
rco//  58  *Lif-reauing  knocks.  l6oa  SHAKS.  Ham.  iv.  v.  146 
Like  the  kinde  '  Llfe-rend'ring  Politician.  1781  COWPKR 
CotK-ers.it.  504  Your  heart  shall  yield  a  'life-renewing 
stream.  1781  —  Hope  456  The  trumpet  of  a  'life-restoring 
day.  1883  Pd.-7/  A"(  r.'i  5  July  3/1  Minor  'life-savers,  such  as 
mattresses,  deck  furnituie,  belts,  dresses,  buoys,  &c.  1645 
Qu.AKLES.SW.  Ri^axt.  v.  17  His  very 'life-sustaining  dieL  1862 
H.  SrtxcfcR  First  Prim.  IL  ix.  %  Bo  (1875)  241  Life-sustaining 
power.  1613  JACKSON  Crsf.i  11.  n.  iii.  S  S  Tbc  silliest  soule 
among  them,  might  sooner  bee  partaker  of  their  +life-work- 
ing  sense.  1855  PLSLY  Doctr.  Real  Presence  Note  S.  638 
Although  the  nature  of  the  flesh  is  in  itself  powerless  to  give 
life,  yet  it  will  inwork  this  when  it  has  the  life-working  Word. 
C.  Instrumental  and  parasynthelic,  as  life- 
crtnoded,  -desert&l,  -eyed,  -penetrated,  -/<vwj«^'aiijs. 
1839  BAILEV  Festits  (18521  132  Its  seas  'life-crowded. 
17*7-46  THOMSOI*  Sumnu-r  818"  Solitary  tracts  Of  'life- 
deserted  sand.  1839  BAILEV  Festits  (1852)  170  O  beauty, 
holy  and  divine,  "Life^eyed,  soul-crowned.  1893  Month 
Jan.  52  A  potent  and  'life-penetrated  organism.  1847  HER- 
SX:HEL  tr.  Schiller's  Spazifrgattg  3  'Life-teeming  fields. 

d.  In  adverbial  relations  of  various  kinds,  chiefly 
with  adjs.  and  pples.  =  '  in,  of,  for,  with,  or  as  life ' ; 
as  life-bereft,  -lengt/uned,  -lorn,  -lost,  -old,  -spent, 
-noctt, -thirsting,  -u<eary  (-Kvarintss) ;  life-struggle. 
f  Also  o< fas.  =  lifelike,  as  life  expression. 

1896  SIR  T.  MARTIN  I  'irfil  vi.  219  The  bodies  'life-bereft 
Of  heroes  of  renown.  16*1-31  LAfo.SV'w.  11847)  98  Another 
King,  but  the  same  'life  expression  of  all  the  royal  and 
religious  virtues  of  his  father,  a  iTTpCllATTERTuS  "mEitrof. 
Mag.  (1804!  XLV.  66  'ITie  drowning,  'life-infatuate  fool. 
1608  SvrvESTEK  Dit  Bartas  H.  iv.  iv.  Decay  jo  'Life- 
IrnEthned  Ezechiah.  1871  PALORAVE  Lyr.  Pofins  Bo  The 
•hie  Iota  hillside.  1598  S.  Kuivuuios  Betray.  Ckrist  G  ij, 


33  The  bitter  'life-struggle  of  primitive  society.  1871-4 
I. THOMSON  City  Dread/.  St.  x.  vii,  Deathstill,  "'lifesweet. 
with  folded  palms  she  lay.  1859  DICKENS  T.  Ttiv 
in.  iv.  i?-r  11.  1-4  A  'life-thirsting  ..  juryman.  1870  E. 
PEACOCK  RaJ/ Skirl.  III.  168  His  illness  had  been  more 
'hfe-weariness  than  organic  disease.  1591  SHAKS.  K«m. 
.  v.  i.  62  The  'lile-weane  taker  may  fall  dead.  1866 
CARLVLE  Rcmi*.  (1881)  L  112  The  most  life-weary  looking 
mortal  I  ever  saw. 

e.  In  adj.  or  advb.  relation  :  Lasting  for  a  life 
time,  lifelong ;  daring  one's  whole  life,  for  life. 

i648HERRlcK/i>.f/«T.  (1869  117  Though  hourely  comforts 
from  the  Gods  we  see.  No  life  is  yet  life-proofe  from  miserie. 
1773  Gftitl.  Ifag.  XLIII.  618  \  bill  for  raising  265^001.  by 
life-annuities.  1701  GIBBOS  AxtMvg.  11806)  341  The  heir 
most  gratefully  subscribed  an  agreement  w  hich  rendered  my 
life-possessioi,  more  perfect.  1813  J.  FORSVTH  Ejccttrs.  Italy 
85  Extending  the  fiztjff.  or  life-leases.  1837  Svn.  SMITH  Let. 
to  Arckd.  Siuglctt*  Wks.  1859  11.  264  2  An  Ecclesiastical 
Corporation,  .can  sell  a  next  presentation  as  legally  as  a  lay 
life-tenant  can  do.  1840  CARLVLE  heroes  t iSsc '  224  Working- 
out  his  life-task  in  the  depths  of  the  Desert  there.  1849 
GROTE  Grcs.r  it.  xl\  L  V.  483  The  life-sitting  elders  at  Athens, 
1868  M.  PATIISOX  Ata.im.  Org.  v.  127  Colleges  were  homes 
for  the  life-study  of  the  highest  and  most  abstruse  parts  of 
knowledge.  1884  SYMONI>S  S<:oi-s.  Prt^cccss.  Pref.  9  Eliza 
bethan  Ihamatic  Literature  is . .  important  enough  to  occupy 
a  man's  life-labours.  1895  fa.".'  Mali  Mag.  Christmas  .N 
224  He.. had  received  a  life  sentence. 

f.  In  senses  relating  to  Art :    - '  from  the  life  or 
living  model ',  as  life-study  ;  '  for  the  study  of  the 
life',  as  life  cu-ademy.  -floss,  -school;  or  'impart 
ing  life ',  as  lifc-toufh. 

1668  DRVPEX  £:riu*('s  Lo-.'f  Pref,  It  is  fancy  that  gives 
the  life-touches.  1678  NORRIS  Coll.  Misc.  (1699'  173  Moses 
drew  out  the  main  Lineaments,  the  Skeleton  of  the  Picture, 
..but  Christ,  .gave  it  all  it's  Graces.  Air,  and  Life-touches. 
1849  Chambers  t  Inform.  1 1.  638  2  In  London  and  elsewhere 
there  are  life  academies.  1897  Mag.  Art  Sept.  252  The  life 
class  should  be  confined  to  the  study  of  the  figure  for  pur- 
poses  of  design  only.  1899  M  \r.v  PI:A\£  l>k.  Pt-nf,  etc.,  85 
The  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  life-study  of  a.  .phoenix. 

17.  Special  combinations  :  life-arrow,  a  barbed 
arrow  with  a  line  attached,  which  is  fired  from  a 
gnn  in  order  to  establish  communication  with  a  ship 
in  distress  vCassell  1884  :  life-assurance  (see 
Ass'  I'.AXCE  O  ;  life-belt,  a  belt  of  inflated  india- 
rubber,  of  cork,  or  other  buoyant  material,  used  to 
support  the  body  in  the  water ;  life-breath,  the 
breath  which  supports  life ;  also  fig. ;  life-buoy 
^see  BCOY  sl>.  I  b  ;  t  life-cord  =  life-string;  life- 
cycle  Biol.  =  life-history;  t  life-dead,  suffering 
a  living  death  ;  life-drop,  a  drop  of  one's  heart's- 
blood  ;  life-estate,  an  estate,  the  tenure  of  which  is 
measured  by  a  person's  life  :  life-history  Bid.,  the 
series  of  developments  which  an  organism  under 
goes  in  the  course  of  its  progress  from  the  egg  to 
the  adult  state  ;  also,  an  account  of  these  develop 
ments  :  life-hold,  applied  to  property  which  is 
held  for  a  life  or  lives ;  hence  life-holder,  one 
who  holds  such  property;  life-insurance  (see 
INSURANCE  4" ;  life-interest,  an  interest  or  estate 
which  terminates  with  the  life  of  the  holder  or 
some  other  person  ;  life-jacket,  a  life-saving  con 
trivance  in  the  form  of  a  jacket  ;  life-knot  (see 
quot.);  life-line,  a  line  or  rope  which  is  intended 
to  be  instrumental  in  saving  life,  such  as  the 
rope  attached  to  a  life-buoy,  etc, ;  life-mortar, 
a  mortar  for  discharging  a  life-rocket  (Ogilvie. 
i<s_'  ;  life-office,  '  an  office  or  institution  where 
life-insurances  can  be  effected '  (Cassell) ;  life- 
pser,  a  peer  whose  title  lapses  at  his  death;  so 
life-peerage  ;  life-plant,  a  name  for  plants  of 
the  genus  Bryophyllum  .X.O.  OBUKferae),wUcfa 
will  grow  without  being  rooted  in  soil :  life-raft, 
a  kind  of  raft  for  saving  life  in  a  shipwreck  ;  life- 
rate,  '  the  rate  or  amount  for  which  a  life  is  in 
sured  '  (Ogilvie'  ;  +  life-regiment, '!  a  regiment  of 
life-guards;  life-rocket,  a  rocket  which  carries 
with  it  a  rope  to  establish  communication  with 
those  on  board  a  ship  in  distress  Ogilvie);  life- 
root,  the  Golden  Ragwort,  fen<,-io  aurtus  (Syd. 
Sor.  Lex.  I$SS]  ;  life-seat,  a  seal  contrived  to  be 
a  life-saving  appliance  in  case  of  a  boat  being 
capsized;  life-shot, 'a  shot  carrying  a  line,  and 
used  for  the  same  purpose  as  a  life-arrow'  (Cassell  :j 
t  life-sin,  actual  sin;  flife-sith,  lifetime;  flife- 
spencer,  a  cork  jacket  for  saving  life  at  sea; 
life-spot  W'haling,  the  vulnerable  point  behind 
the  fin  of  the  whale  into  which  the  lance  is  thrust 
to  kill  the  animal  (Cent.  Difl.} ;  life-spring, 
the  spring  or  source  of  life ;  life-string,  a  string 
or  nerve  supposed  to  be  essential  to  life;  pi. 
what  is  essential  to  the  support  of  life ;  life- 
table,  'a  statistical  (able  exhibiting  statistics  as 
to  the  probability  of  life  at  different  ages '  (Web 
ster  1864';  life-tenant  =* life-holder;  -tlife-thraw. 
lifetime :  life-tide,  t  (")  ?  lifetime ;  (i)  the  tide  or 
stream  of  life ;  life- tree -'tree  of  life';  life-while 


LIFE. 

.  lifetime  :  life-work,  the  work  of  a  lifetime : 
the  work  which  is  the  object  of  a  person's  whole 
life;  life-writer,  a  biographer;  so  life-writing 

st>.,  biography  ;  .7.;;'.  writing  biographies. 
1830   lit  KM  ml    A':/.'.:'.  .Vizi.  Pkil.  58  The  institution  of 


supplied  to  men-of-war  weigh  5  pounds.  1597  J.  KING  Jonas 
-C7  This  is  the  band  uherby  the  common  wealth 
hangeth  together,  the  'life-breath  which  these  many  thou 
sand  creatures  draw.  1875  STI-RRS  Const.  Hist.  1 1.  .\vii.  fn 
That  constitutional  spirit  which  was  the  life-breath  of  par 
liamentary  growth.  1801  -Y.T7W/  Chron.  VI.  342  The  life 
buoy  being  caught  hold  of.  1875  BBBNU)  .Vti/.tTr'f  Poctet 
/>£.  \  in.  \**\.  r '  -;S^  1  he  Service  Life  Buoy  is  supposed  to  be 
capable  of  keeping  four  men  afloat,  d  1631  PONNF.  /'rcgr. 
Soul  794  This  mouse  . .  to  the  brain  . .  went.  And  gnaw'd 
the  *life-cords  there.  1840  BROWNING  Sortj'f//o  vi.  733  Fate 
shears  The  life-cord  prompt  enough.  1894  t'of.  Sii.  MoKtkljt 
June  272  Each  species  lias  two  generations  in  its 'life-cycle. 
a  1586  SlnxKV  Arcadia  II.  (1629)  222  This  *Hfe-deadman  in 
ihisold  dungeon  florg.  1807  KVROX  A'isttsQ  Enryalus  48  And 
hostile  Mife-ilrops  dim  my  gory  spear.  I7S3CHAMRFKS  C\.t. 
.Vir/M.,  'Lift-  estates. .VK  either  for  the  life  of  the  owner, 
or  for  the  life  of  another,  or  others.  1879  DALt.lN<;Fk 
Lccf.  jl//»,  J-orriis  Lift,  We  were  able  in  the  course  of 
four  years'  steady  work  to  complete  the  *life  history  of 
six  distinct  forms.  1898  Alftntl's  Sfst.  Meti.  V.  401  The 
life-history  of  the  while  corpuscles,  a  1843  SOI'THEY  Comrrt.- 
fl.  J!i:  IV.  359  My  father's  Aunt  Hannah  had  a  Mife- 
nold  estate,  1813  VANCOUVER  Agrif.  £>ttvn  428  Lifehold 
tenure*.  1887  .afanrttw  31  Dec.  883/2  A  small  lifehold 
farm,  t&oa  13  IJEVTHAM  Katian.  Judic.  Evui.  (1827)  IV. 
635  The  axe  of  the  . .  malicious  *life-holder  is  levelling 
to  the  ground  the  lofty  oaks.  1809  R.  LANGFORD  Ittirod. 
Trade  51  'Life  Insurances  are  contracts  to  pay  the  assured 
a  specified  sum  of  money  upon  the  death  of  the  person 
or  persons  named  in  the  contract.  1849  MACAI'LAY  Hist. 
J--*£.  v.  I.  657  He  had  only  a  *life  interest  in  his  pro 
perty.  1868  FRKEWAN  \crni.  Cmq.  (18761  II.  App.  564  His 
life-interest  in  his  prebend  was  forfeited.  1883  J'isiicrit's 
Xxiiit.  Catal.  38  Cork  *Life.  Jackets.  1855  M  AVXK  Kxfas. 
I-c  r.,  * Lif.--kn?t.  a  term  applied  to  the  neck,  or  point  be 
tween  the  root  and  stem  of  plants,  because  if  this  part  in 
a  young  plant  be  seriously  injured  it  will  die,  whereas  the 
root  or  stem  may  be  removed  without  detriment.  1794 
vf  A-  SeturmHsAif  I.  169  *Lifc-linfs,  for  the  preserva 
tion  of  the  seamen.  1840  R.  H.  DAKA  Bf/.  Mast  Gloss., 
Lift-litus.  ropes  carried  along  yards,  etc.,  for  men  to  hold 
on  by.  1895  /W/v  .\c:is  2  J..n.  -  3  He  observed  a  rocket, 
and  informed  the  coastguard,  who  arrived  with  the  lifelines. 
1869  KARL  Ri  ssi  i  L  in  Hansard  fart.  Defi.  3rd  Ser.  CXCV. 
454  That  a  gieat  number  of  'life  Peers  may  be  created. 
1863  H.  Cox  fiistit.  i.  vii.  68  No  'life-peerages  had  been 
created  for  several  (t-nturies.  1869  EAKL  RI'SSKLL  in  Hall- 
sard  /'nri.  /',.'.  -.H!  Ser.  CXCV.  454  A  life  peerage  had  been 
granted  to  Lord  Wenslcydale.  1851  GOSSF  \nt.  in  Jamaica 
61  'ITie  Leaf  of  Life,  or  the  'Life  Plant.  1819  7>aas. 
i  Arts  XXXVII.  no  The  Gold  Medal  of  the  Society 
M  .!>  this  Session  voted  to  Mr.  Thomas  Cook,  Lieut.  R.N.  for 
a  vUfe  Raft.  1713  Lttttf.  Gas.  No.  6ioC)/t  The  Squadron  of 
Life-Guards  two  Squadrons  of  the  'L'ife-Regiment.  1857 
THOKKAU  Maine  l>'.  (1894)  121  She  was  a  well-appointed 
little  boat, ..  with  patent  "life-seats  and  metallic  life-boat. 
(11641  Kr.  MoVNTACtT  Acts  *r  Men.  (16421532  Concerning 
actual!,  or  *life-sinne.  c  1*30  Holi  Mtid.  45  Al  hare  'lifsioe. 
a  1140  Samlet  H  ariit  in  Celt.  Hem.  249  Euch  sunne  . .  (rat 
he ..  wrahtte  in  al  his  lif  sioe.  18*0  Trans.  Soc.  Arts 
XXXVIII.  164  'Life-spencer.  1794  MATHIAS  Purs.  Lit. 
(1798)  310  The  'life-springs  of  taste  and  of  good  conduct. 
1859  K.  CORNWALLIS  AVrt;  H'crld\.  14  Hope  is  the  life-spring 
of  enterprise.  <  150  Mo«R/V  qua!,  xm-iss.  \Vks.  77/2  Break 
ing  thy  vaines  &  thy  *life  stringes  wl  like  pain  &  grief.  1767 
G.  S.  CAREY  Hills  Hrfrla  39  Thy  words  have  cut  my  life- 
string  thro'.  18*7  KEBLE  Chr.  } '.  Tuesday  bef.  Easter,  One 
1  y  one  The  life-strings  of  that  tender  heart  gave  way.  1865 
Kcatlcr  25  Feb.  213/1  Every  insurance  office  bases  its  transac 
tions  upon  an  instrument  which  is  called  a  "Life  'lable'. 
(- 1375  Sc.  Lf£.  Saints  xli.  \.-tgtifs)  332  A  lame  quhytare  bane 
ony  snaw  (>at  euir  pai  schaw  of  be  'lif-thraw.  1610  HOLLAND 
'tifit's  Brit.  l.  245  [She]  endowed  the  same  with  her  owne 


Epist.  (1886)  vij/2 

tree  of  Christ.    1811  BVKON  Caiu  I.  i.  292  Wherefore  pluck'd 


sos  Milton  xiii.  167  In  1638.  .Milton  has  already  determined 
that  this  lifework  shall  be  a  poem,  an  epic  poem.  1737 
WARBVRTON  Let.  to  Birch  24  Nov.  in  Boswell  Johnson  (1831) 
I.  Introd.  50  Almost  all  the  'life-writers  we  have  had  before 
Toland  and  Desmaiseaux  are  indeed  strange  insipid  crea 
tures.  177*  Ann.  Reg.,Misc.  Ess.  193  Of  all  the  fantastic 
amusements  in  which  modem  genius  indulges  itself,  the  most 
whimsical  is  'Life-writing.  IHil.  169/1  This  life-writing  part 
of  the  world.  1889  LOWELL  Latest  Lit.  Jiss.  (1891)  76  It. . 
comes  nearer  to  him  [Plutarch]  than  any  life-writing  I  can 
think  of. 

18.  The  gen.  sing,  life's  (i  2-1 7th  c.  lives]  was 
formerly  much  used  in  certain  syntactical  combs., 
as  lives  hrok,  life's  day  (=  LIFE-DAT),  lives  foe  J, 
life's  time  (OE.  Ufa  lid;  =  LIFETIME '<,  etc.;  now 
rare  exc.  in  liffs  end  (somewhat  arch.} ;  also 
•(•lives- wet  =  blood. 

(-900  tr.  tixda's  Hist.  in.  xiv.  [xix.]  (1890)  216  Ealle  his 
lifes  tiid.  c  1*05  LAV.  229  f*is  lond  he  hire  lende,  bat  come 
hir  lifes  ende.  c  mo  Bcstiarjr  287  Seke  we  ure  Hues  fod. 
ii  I2»s  I'CS'  Kath.  707  pu  schalt  ..Hbben  Hues  ende  wi8 
lesu  Crist,  a  IMS  Ancr.  K.  =46  God  hat  writen  o  Hues  hoc 
al  bet  heo  sei5.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  28889  ilen  ash  noght 
warn  him  Hues  fode.  c  1381  CHAUCER  Parl.  1-nnla  53  Oure 
present  wordis  lyuys  space  Nys  but  a  manerdeth.  (1385 

L.  £.  IV.  1624' Medea,  I  wot  wel  that . .  myn  labour  May 

nat  disserue  it  in  myn  lyuys  day.  c  1410  Attturs  vfArtk. 
702  A  knijte  of  be  table  rondc,  To  his  lyues  ende.  c  1430 
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LYDG.  Cotnpl.  Bl.  Knt.  674  (Lem'oy)  Go,  Htel  quayre,  vnto 


_  j  MARSTOM  Sea.  Vitlanie  i.  iv.  187  Cold,  writhlcd 

Kid,  his  fiues-wet  almost  spent.  i€oo  Certain  Prayers  in 
Litnrg.  Serv.  Q.  Eliz.  (1847)  692  On  whose  life  dependeth  the 
lifeaiid  Hfe's-joy  of  so  many  thou^tnds  !  1637  .SV.  Prayer  Ilk., 
Catechism^  That  I  may  continue  in  the  same  unto  my  livei 
end.  1654  G  AVION  Pic a  s.  Notes  in.  xii.  156  In  the  lives-time  of 
their  dearly  Ilelovedsdeceas'd.  1683  TKYOS  II 'ay  to  Health 
613  There  is  but  little  Sand  left  in  their  Lives  lilacs.  1830 
Song  in  praise  of  beer^  And  I'll  contend  to  my  life's  end 
There's  nothing  to  tipple  like  Beer. 

Iiife,  7-.  rare.  [f.  LIFK  $b."\  trans.  To  give 
life  to.  Hence  Li'fing///.  a. 

1880  f).  MACDOXALIJ  Diary  Old  Soul  Jan.  9,  I  sec  him  all 
in  all,  the  lifing  mind,  Or  nowhere,  ibid.  Mar.  27  As  to 
our  mothers  came  help  in  our  birth — Not  lost  in  hling  us 
but  saved  and  hlest. 

Life,  obs.  form  of  LIEF. 

Li'fe-blood. 

1.  The  blood  necessary  to  life ;  vital  blood. 

1590  SPESSF.R  F.  Q.  \.  xi.  53  The  weapon  . .  deepe  emperst 
his  darksom  hollow  maw,  And,  back  retyrd,  hi-,  life  blood 
forth  with  all  did  draw.  1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  /  *.  in.  ii.  269. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vui.  467.  1789  COWPER  Cockfighttr * 
Garland  vii.  Nor  e'er  had  fought  but  he  made  flow  The 
life-blood  of  his  fiercest  foe.  1827  KFBLE  Chr.  Y.,  Good 
Friday,  With  the  Saviour's  life-blood  wet. 

2.  transf.  and  fig.    That  which  gives  life  to  a 
man's  mind,  thought,  action,  <jtc. ;  the  vital  part 
or  vitalizing  influence. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  //•',  iv.  i.  29  This  sfcknes  doth  infect 
The  very  Life-blood  of  our  Enterprise.  1601  r!.  JOSSON 
Poetaster  iv.  vii,  [Ovid  addressing  Julia]  Be  gon,  sweets 
Life-bloode.  i6oa  MARS-TON  Ant.  *  Mel.  n.  Wks.  1^56  I. 
29  His  love  (life  blood  of  all  his  hopes'.  1644  MILTON  .,4  TYO/. 
fArb.)  35  A  good  Booke  is  the  pretious  life-blood  of  a 
master  spirit.  1770  *Jnnins  Lett.  xxxviL  180  The  noble 
spirit  of  the  metropolis  is  the  life-blood  of  the  state.  1857 
WILLMOTT  Pleas.  Lit.  xx.  no  The  poetic  element  is  the  life- 
blood  of  the  narrative. 

b.  attrib.z&adj.  Vital,  essential,  raw  —  1. 

1641  MILTON  Reform,  n.  Wks.  (1847)  16/1  All  the  most 
sacred  and  lifeblood  laws. 

3.  CAlso  live-blood.^    The  popular  name  for  an 
involuntary  twitching  of  the  lip  or  eyelid. 

1733  CHEVNE  £»£•  Malady  u.  xi.  S  2  i '1734'  229  Pulsations 
from  Flatulency,  Tike  what  is  vulgarly  called  the  Life- 
Blood,  in  several  Parts  of  the  Body.  1754  RICHARDSON 
Grandison  VI.  221  My  upper-lip  had  the  motion  in  it, 
throbbing,  like  the  pulsation  which  we  call  the  life-blood. 
1855  J.  DIXON/>M.  Eye  271  The  orbicularis  palpebrarum 
muscle  is  subject  to  a  spasmodic  twitching  ..  popularly 
termed  the  live-blood. 

Li'fe-boat.  A  boat  specially  constructed  for 
saving  lives  in  cases  of  loss  of  a  vessel  at  sea. 

In  1785  a  patent  was  granted  to  Mr.  Lukin  for  an  *  insub- 
mer^ible  boat,'  but  the  word  life-boat  is  not  used  in  the 
specification. 

1801  Ann.  Reg.,  Chron.  14  Two  life  boats  have  been 
finished  by  Mr.  Greathead  of  Shields.  x8oa  Trans.  Soc. 
Arts  XX  283  The  Gold  Medal  and  Fifty  Guineas  were. . 
voted  . .  to  Mr.  Henry  Greathead  . .  for  a  Boat  of  peculiar 
construction,  named  a  Life-Boat,  in  consequence  of  the 
lives  of  many  persons  shipwrecked  having  been  preserved 
by  it.  zSix  MOORE  'Tis  &veet  to  behold  ii,  Vet  who  would 
not  turn  with  a  fonder  emotion,  To  gaze  on  the  life-boat, 
though  rugged  and  worn.  1860  All  Year  Round  No.  65. 
344  The  life-boat  can  brave  storms  in  which  a  coast-guard 
boat  or  fisher  boat  could  not  venture  to  put  out. 

b.  attrib. :  life-boat  day,  a  day  on  which  col 
lections  are  made  for  the  maintenance  of  life- boats ; 
lifeboat-man,  a  member  of  a  life-boat's  crew. 

1858  HOMANS  Dict.Comtn.  1215  2  The  National  Life-Boat 
Institution.  Ibid.  1216/1  A  member  of  the  Life-boat  Com 
mittee.  1860  All  Year  Round  No.  65.  345  The  life-boat 
men's  pay.  1864  ATKISSOS  Stanton  Grange  40  Shoes  on 
the  lifeboat  principle,  selfactmg  dischargers  of  all  extra 
water.  1898  Daily  Jt'fws  20  Apr.  4/5  A  meeting  . .  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  lifeboat  day  in  the  town. 

Life-day.  Obs.  exc.  arch.  Forms  :  see  LIFE 
sb.  and  DAY  sb.  A  day  or  some  period  of  a  man's 
life;  chiefly//,  (occas.  sing.^.  a  man's  life  or  lift- 
time,  '(all)  the  days  of  (one's)  life '.  t  To  bring>  do 
of  life-day,  to  kill ;  f  to  leese  one's  life-dawes^  to  die. 
Beovntlj '1623  (Gr.)  Se  ellor-gast  oflet  lifda^as.  a  900  CVNE- 
WULF  Crist  1224  On  hyra  lif-da^um.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  129 
Her  heo  leueden  al  heore  lifdajes  on  kare.  a  1250  Owl  .y 
Night.  1139  f>e  while  Jm  art  on  lif-day.  ci*S»  Gen.  4-  EJC. 
4119  Quiles  him  lesten  Hue  da;es.  CI*T$  Pauion  Our 
Lord  84  in  O.  E.  Misc.  39  pet  heo  hyne  myhte  wreye  and 
don  of  lyf-da;e.  c  1300  Vox  %  Wolf  49  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P. 
I.  59  Thine  lif-dayes  beth  al  a-go.  13..  Sir  Beites  (A.) 
4456  Beues..was  islawe  And  ibrou?t  of  his  lif  dawe.  c  1325 
Chron.  Eng.  1006  in  Ritson  Metr.  Rom.  II.  312  Therfjre 
he  les  his  lyf-dawes.  1375  BARBOCR  Bntcc  HI.  293  And 
haiff  he  lyff-dayLs.  a  1400-50  Alexander  880  He  ..  leues 
lonely  with  hir  all  hys  lyue  days.  1454  P<**ton  Lett.  I. 
278  Which  affray  short  t  yd  the  lyffdayes  of  the  sayd  Phil- 
Uppe.  1515  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  II.  ccx.  {cc\L]  650  These 
lordes  . .  acorded  well  toguyder  all  their  lyue  dayes.  1538 
DUCHESS  NORFOLK  in  Miss  M.  A.  E.  Wood  Lett.  R.  * 
llliatr.  Ladies  (1852)  II.  368  As  for  my  lord  my  husband, 
for  his  liveday  I  will  never  trust  him.  1568  Hist.  Jacob 
t  Esau  v.  ix.  Gij,  Ye  know  that  now  our  life  dales  are 
but  short.  1876  MORRIS  Sigurd  (1887)  25  As  a  picture  all 
•  of  gold  thy  life-days  shalt  thou  see. 

Life-everlasting.  American  cudweed,  An- 
tennaria  margaritacea. 

1656  PARKINSON  Parodist  (ed.  2)  374  Argyrocome  sh-f 
Gnapkalium  Antfricanum.  Live  long  or  Life  everlasting. 
1753  in  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  SuppL  App.  i«$4  THOREAU 
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M'alden  iv.  (1886)  111  Life-everlasting  grown  under  ttic 
table,  and  blackberry  vines  run  round  its  legs. 

Iiifeful  (toi*f|ful),  sl>.  rare-1,  [f.  LIFE  sl>.  + 
-KIT..]  An  amount  sufficient  to  fill  a  lifetime. 

1866  Iii.ACKMORK  Cradmk  Noivell  xxvii.  t.i83i)  139  A 
manuscript  containing  a  lifeful  of  learning. 

Lifeful  ftorf,ful),rt.  Now  rare.  Also  3  lifful, 
6  livefull,  lifull,  'lyfull.  [f.  LIFK  sb.  +  -FIT,.] 
Full  of  life;  having  much  vitality  or  animation; 
giving  or  bestowing  life  or  vitality. 

a  1225  Leg.  Kat/i.  834  pe  liffule  leaue  of  hali  chirche. 
1570  T.  NORTON  tr.  Mnatts  CatfCn.  (1853)  199  We  pray  to 
liave  the  daily  meat  .  .  to  l»e  ir.ade  lifeful  and  healthful  to 
us.  1595  Si'ESSF.K  Epitlml.  118.  1596  —  /•'.  Q.  vr.  xi.  46 
Like  lyfull  heat  to  nummed  senses  brought.  1606  MAB- 
SION  J'arasitastt-r  i.  ii.  H  -2,  Tiber  io's  life-full  eyes  and  well 
fild  vaines.  1818  KKATS  Kndyni.  \.  768  A  colour  grew 
Upon  his  cheek,  while  thus  he  lifeful  spake.  1862  K.  H. 
PATTERSON  Ess.  Hist,  fy  Art  108  Nothing  it  too  lifeful 
for  sculpture,  if  so  be  it  be  beautiful. 

Hence  Li  fel'ully  adv..  Li'fefulnesa. 

«  1470  Tn-iofT  Decl.  /'.  (_'.  Scipio  iCaxton  14^1  1  I>iv,  In 
theyr  children  nature  hath  lyeffully  emprynied  ..  the  same. 
1832  I.  WILSON  in  Hiackw.  Mag.  XXXI.  £65  In  their 
lifefufness  forgetting  all  thoughts..  that  api^rrtaiu  to  death. 
1864  MRS.  CLIVL  JolinGrcswold  II.  179  The  ..  garb  which 
had  been  worn  so  lifefully  in  the  morning-  1870  H. 
MACMILLAX  Bible  Teach,  \\\  54  Human  hope  and  lifefulness. 

Life-giver.    <  >nc  \\  ho  or  that  which  gives  life. 

1598  S.  Ttou  LANDS  net  >-ay.  Christ  (  i  i  b,  O  .  .  deaths  victor, 
true  life-giuer.  1862  LYITOX  Sir.  Story  I.  ',3  'I  he  air  — 
which  is  th^  kindest  life-giver.  1875  MAXXIX/;  ^^lsinn 
//.  Ghost  i.  3  Ihe  iloiy  (Jh^-,1,  the  Lord  and  Life-Giver. 

So  Life-giving  sb.  and  a. 

1561  iMrs  tr.  finf  linger  on  .-l/<v.  (1573)  133!),  Tbiscreation 
and  lifegiving,  i.s  not  communicated  to  other-,.  1596  Hi'tx-iKK 
J/ymn  Hon.  Life  6j  Heaven^  life-giving  fyre.  1667  MII.TON* 
/'.  /,.  iv.  ic*>  The  vertue..Of  that  lif«.--^i  .  i  _;  Plant,  n  1761 
LAW  Coiitf.  Si'fary  Pilgr.  iBoo'  -Jt  '1  In;  lift-giviiig  p  , 
his  holy  presence  in  our  v_>u:->.  1855  Ki  ;.<,-I.LY  tilaiicns 
(i<378;  201  The  life-giving  oxygen  »(  the  air.  1899  K.  (1. 
JOSKS  Ascent  through  Christ  n.  iii.  2^,5  A!!  life-giving  is 
costly. 

Li'fe-guard.  [I'erh.  suggested  by  Uu.  lijf- 
garde  obx  ,  G.  ieib^artlc  (in  botli  of  which,  how 
ever,  the  first  element  =  '  body  ').] 

1.  A  body-guard  of  soldiers  ;    now  //.     written 
Life  Guards  ,,  in  the  liritish  army,  two  regiments 
of  cavalry,  forming,  together  with  the  Royal  Hor^e 
Guards,  the  household  cavalry. 

1648  Dtclar.  Common  s^Reb.  Ireland  63  Most  of  the  King's 
life-guard  are-Iri>h.  1648  Hamilton  Papers  Camden  161 
One  of  Sir  Tho.  Fa  ire  fax  lief-guard.  1650  Fi  LI.KR  Pisgah 
ii.  x.  217  The  Cherethites  were  a  kind  of  lifegard  to  King 
David.  iToa  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3222/3  A  stronger  Party  of 
French  Horse,  drawn  out  of  their  Life-Guard.  1828  SCOTT 
/•'.  M.  Perth  x,  A  thousand  horse  mount  with  him  as  his 
daily  lifeguard.  1849  ALB.  SMITH  PoitUton  Leg.  xxiv.  244 
He  had  been  passing  the  evening  with  an  officer  —  one  of 
the  Life-guards  Blue.  1884  Regnl.  -y  Ord.  Army  ^  Her 
Majesty's  Regiments  of  Life  Guards,  and  the  Royal  Regi 
ment  of  Horse  Guards,  have  the  Precedence  of  all  other 
Corps  whatever. 

D.  attribute  ^  life-guard  oath\  life-guard-man, 
a  member  of  a  life-guard  ;  also  Life  Guardsman, 
a  soldier  belonging  to  the  Life  Guards. 
166*  JESSKV  Miral>.  Ann.  Secundus  84  The  biggest  life 
uard  oaths.  1  68  1  -a  WOOD  Lift  12  Feb.,  Three  men 
abited  like  life-guard  men.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl. 
23  June,  I  am  resolved  to  make  you  my  life-guard-man  on 
the  highway.  1840  DICKKNS  Barn.  Rudge  i,  His  large 
boots  resembled  .  .  those  worn  by  our  Life  Guardsmen  at 
the  present  day.  1877  MR-^.  FORRESTER  Mignon  I.  n  You 
are  Lig  enough  for  a  Life  Guardsman  \ 

2.  The  guard  or  protection  oi"  a  person's  life;  a 
protecting  agent  or  influence.  ?  Obs. 

1648  SASOHKSOS  Sernt.  II.  226  Our  spirits  within  us, 
which  should  be  as  our  life-guard  to  secure  us  against  all 
attempts  from  without.  1652  S.  PATRICK  Fitntral  Serm.  in 
J.  Smith's  iW.  Disc.  531  Good  men  are  the  lifeguard  of 
the  world.  1683  TKYOS  ll'ay  to  Health  iii.  (1697)  423 
Modesty,  the  Life-guard  of  Chastity.  01711  KEN  llytn- 
nothfo  Poet.  Wks,  1721  III.  317  All  the  Heav'nly  Ho>t 
your  Life-guard  are.  1800  WEEMS  Washington  xiv.  (1877; 
208  This  noble  quality  was  the  life-guard  of  his  reason. 

3.  A  device  attached  to  the  front  of  a  locomotive 
for  sweeping  small  obstructions  from  the  track. 

1864  Morn.  Star  9  Sept.,  Had  not  the  life-guard  .  .  pro 
tected  the  wheels  of  the  engine  as  it  did  the  train  would 
..  have  been  thrown  off  the  line. 

4.  U.  S.  A  person  employed  to  watch  against  acci 
dents  to  bathers. 

1896  HOWEI.LS  Impressions  t  Exp.  217,  1  came  out  almost 
before  the  life-guard  could  get  ready  to  throw  me  a  life- 
preserver.  Ibid.  223  The  life-guard  of  the  bathing-beach. 

Hence  t  lofe-fruard.  v-  trans.  ,  to  protect  as  a 
life-guard  ;  to  preserve,  safeguard. 

1690  Mor.  Ess.  ff  Disc.  xii.  209  Tis  not  a  Man's  great 
Parts.  .can  Life-guard  him  from  Censure,  which  is  a-kin  to 
Death. 

t  Life-holy,  *.  Of  holy  life.  Hence  t  !•"*• 
holiness. 

1  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  133  J>e  lif  he-lie  prest  zacharie. 
a  i»s  Ancr.  R.  142  Jtet  .  .  heo  holden  hire  up  mid  hore  lif 
holinesse.  Ibid.  346  To  hire  owune  schrift  feder,  offer  to 
summe  oore  lif-holie  monne.  a  1240  Lofsong  in  Colt.  Horn. 
207  His  ariste  arere  me  in  lif  holinesse.  1393  LASGL.  P.  PL 
C  x.  195  Lyf-holy  as  eremites.  Ibid,  vu  So  Lyf-holynesse 
and  loue  ban  ben  longe  hennes.  c  1440  Promp.  Part1.  303/2 
Lyyf  holy,  devotus,  sanctus. 

t  Life-honey,  live-honey.  Obs. 
1609,  1729.) 
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LIFE-LIKE. 

.  1450  ME.  Ned.  l>k.  (Heinri'.h'  in  Tak  halue  apynt  of 
lyf  hony.  1584  COCAS  J/avtn  Health  ccxxxiii.  2^4  Let  it 
hoyle  vntill  it  come  to  the  thicknesse  of  Liuc  Home.  1601 
H«»LL^NO  Pliny  I.  317  Such.,  as.  .will  not  run  like  life-bony. 
1609  C.  BUTLER  1-em.  Man.  vi.  §  27  The  other  [hony]  so  soft 
that  it  will  runne,  which  therefore  is  called  liue-hony.  1729 
Evelyns  Pomona  Gen.  Ad\t.  0  Live-Honey  that  which 
tlrops  freely  out  of  the  Combs. 

tLi'fehood,  livehood.    ot>s.    ff.  LIFEJ/*. 

+  -HOOD.]  Means  of  maintaining  life,  livelihood, 
sustenance. 

£-1440  Prontp.  Pan>.  308/2  Lyvelode,  or  lyfhode  (A". 
liyflode'1,  victits.  1484  C.vxtus'  I-al-les  of  sRsop  v.  xiii, 
At  the  houre  of  his  deihe  he  byejuethed  and  gaf  to  them 
his  herytage  or  lyuehode.  1664  A'.  Hiding  Kec.  VI.  76  If 
the  said  inhabitants  shall  provide  for  a  sufficient  lifenood 
f  ..r  the  said  children. 

Lifekins:  see  LIFK  sk.  3  d. 

Lifeless  (bipf|lt's  ,  a.  Also  5-6  lyveles,  6-S 
liveles,  -less  e.  [OE.  /i/Kas,  f.  ///  I.IFK  sh.  + 
-teas  -l.KS.s.]  Having  no  life. 

1.  That  has  ceased  to  live  ;  deprived  of  life  ;  dead. 
-  looo  .-TIr.FRic  Gen.  xx.  7  pu  bi>t  dead  for-ra3e,  and  J?a  be 

be  to  Iocia3  beo9 liflcase eac.  a  1225  Leg.  Knth.  104^  He.. 
mid  hU  worde  awahte  be  lifle-e  lii.lies  to  lif.  c  1400  I),-\t>  . 
Troy  Bf/A  The  .Myrmaidoiit  ..  U«re  hyni  ..  to  hi?»  big  tent, 
I  he  •:  left  hym  a>  lyu<rlc-,.  c  1586  (.'ifss  I'I.MI;K<IKK  /'*. 
i  >;xix.  ii,  The  livelesse  carca^w.-^  of  those  That  liv'd  thy 
servant-;,  serve  the  en, we-.  1650  \V.  SAUM-K^SON  AitL . 
<*<-»/nht.  19  He  fear'd,  th:a  \viiliin  few  daies  the  Laiid 
':<  landl':->-'-  ar,d  liM-i«;~-':.  1791  CU.M-M:  /tiait  x\i\. 
.•-''.  H^in;;:iya  lif'-'*:—  'I  i  ,j;ui  h':a[-  d  On  -.lain  I'Mrociu- 
1841  f."'.'.i.  /,,trt'/  i")'  ix,  Tlierc  in  the  Uvilight  told  and 
yrey,  I.ifcle-^,  but  beautiful,  he  lay.  1851  Rt  SKIN  ti tones 
i'en.  i  -.71  I.  Aj,;,.  31  A  blank  level  of  ii>:!'::^  ^ra^-. 

Pro-  i,-!-.  1546  |.  HF.I  Aoon  Prw,  (1^7  2'>  He  i^  liuele-, 
that  i",  fautle-*.  1629  G.1.1  i.J.  Holy  Matin,  -yjj. 

b.  hyperbolic  ally.  Said,  e.g.,  of  a  i>erson  in  a 
swoon  ;  insensible,  senseless. 

1651  CMARLKTOS  Ephtt.  'V  Cimw.  Matrons  n.  i668j  67 
Consuming  themselves  in  greedy  looks,  leave  their  bodie- 
faint  and  livele--*.  1671  H.  M.  tr.  Eraiin.  Collo<j.  517  If 
the  Scorpion  by  chariot  cr<;e[»  by  the  herb  Wolf^baiie,  it 
Srows  pale  and  li'.tleis  1795  M«s.  PAPSOSS  Jfyst.  Warn 
ing  I.  iii.  51  Hi-,  -enses  fled,  and  he  fell  extended  on  the 
fl'XJr.  Happily  a  servant  v.;n  pa-i-inK-  .and  beheld  the  life- 
1':--,  Uj*Iy.  .  .  He  wa.>  ~/jori  restored  to  bis  senses.  1826  Dl&- 
KAKI.I  /"/:-.  Gr?y  in.  \1,  Mr-.  Felix  Lorraine  sank  lifele^ 
into  his  arm-.. 

2.  Not  endowed  with  or  possessing  life ;  inani 
mate. 

c  looo  .'KLi-Rio  I fon:.  II.  -74  Fe'a  templa  arxrdon  and  mid 
.  .lifleasurn  anlicny-sum  afyldon.  1553  (JKIMALDE  Cicero's 
Offices  n.  1531.1  -',  What  v^  in  thii.^s  lil;ele^•^  and  what  so  in 
the  u>e..of  be:t-,i-:s  i-,  done  profita-  lie  to  man's  life.  1600 
SHAKS.  .-/.  y.  L.  \.  ii.  2'C  ;  '1  hat  whi'.h  here  -tancl-,  vp  I-,  out 
a  quintine,  a  mere  Huele-^-e  blocke.  1612  HEVWOOD  Afol. 
Actors  \.  2^  To  ..  -tai.fie  in  hi-,  place  like  a  livelesse  image. 
1686  J.  >  )rr  Chr.  Lije  (1747  III-  ^24  They  conjur'd  their 
Demons  into  t't.':ir  con  ->ec  rated  I  muse-!,  and  made  the  Hve- 
Ie-,s  St'x.k-i  to  move  and  speak.  1851  KOUKRTSOX  Serin. 
Ser.  iv.  x.  1276?  124  A  collection  ol  lifeless  forre-,.^  1887 
lio'.vF.s  /  'in*.  ASntid  i.  464  Then  on  the  lifeless  painting  he 
feeds  his  heart  to  the  fill. 

3.  Wanting  vital  quality  ;  destitute  of  animation, 
vigour,  or  activity.     Also  of  food :  containing  n» 
'life1  or  nourishment. 

a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  806  pe  wrenchfule  feont  . .  weorp  ham 
ut  sone  of  paralses  selhSen  into  bis  Hfiese  lif.  a  1420  Hoc- 
M.tVK  I)c  Keg.  Princ.  3^94  Afiir  moot  he  rowne  with  a 
pilwe  Hi^>  lyfles  resouns  bere  to  de-pende.  1561  DA'  s  tr. 
Bitllinger  on  Apoc.  ('157 3.'  170  b,  F-.r  Vespasian,  .did  soone 
releeve  the  worlde  that  had  lorig  r^eene  liueles^e  and  forlorne. 
1586  MARLOWE  u/  Pt.  Tamburl.  in.  ii,  Ceaseless  and  dis 
consolate  conceits  Which  dyemy  loolc->  so  livele>s  a.s  they  are. 
1633  KP.  HALL  Hard  Texts,  A".  T.  104  Feeding  on  hearbs 
and  rootes,  and  such  other  liveless  nourbhmer.t.  1642  I'ifiu 
Print.  l>k.  int.  Obsen'at.  20  They  are  livele^e  conventions 
without  all  vertue  and  power.  1849  RfSKis  -S>7'.  Lamps  \. 
xxL  ii23o)  310  The  effect  of  the  whole,  as  compared  with 
the  same  design  cut  by  a  machine  or  a  lifeless  hand.  1890 
Daily  Xetvs  6  Dec.  2/5  This  market  is  lagging  again.  .. 
Flax  tifele-,*. 

4.  Devoid  of  life  or  living  beings. 

1728-46  THOMSON  Summer  748  A  wild  expanse  of  lifeless 
sand  and  sky.  1764-71  H.  WALPOLE  /  'ertue's  A  need.  Paint. 
IV.  vii.  124  Statues  furni-hed  the  lifele-s  spot  with  mimic 
representations  of  the  excluded  sons  of  men.  1879  BROWS 
ING  Pheidippides  53  Treeless,  her  bless,  lifeless  mountain. 

Hence  Lrfelessly  adv.,  Li'felessneas. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Li/etesnessfa^}.  1814  BYRON  Corsair 
in.  xx,  Each  extended  tress  Long— fair— but  spread  in  utter 
lifelessness.  1833  L.  RITCHIE  Wand,  fy  Loire  7  Antique- 
looking  vessels,  who*«  white  sails  hang  In  utter  lifele-^ness 
from  the  mast.  1856  OLMSTFD  Slm-c  S  tates  59  A  few  negro 
children  ..  posed  as  lifelessly  as  if  they  were  really  figures 
4  carved  in  ebony '.  1896  Academy  5  Dec.  485/2  [His]  style 
Is  lifelessly  correct  and  drab  with  LatinUms. 

Life-like,  lifelike  brfibik  ,  a. 

1.  Likely  to  live.  Only  in  phrase.  Cf.  ALIVE-LIKE. 
1613  J.  DAY  /?;«// f  1614)  321  But  what  neede  we  take  so 

long  a  Day  as  to  sec  what  they  will  say  on  their  Death 
beds,  we  shall  heare  some  of  them  confes^e  it  somewhat 
sooner,  even  while  they  are  aliue,  and  Hue-like.  1881  Miss 
YOMGE  Lads  *r  Lasses  Langlcy  ii.  96  Here,  mother  ..  I'm 
living  and  lifelike,  thank  God. 

2.  Like  or  resembling  life ;  exactly  like  a  living 
original  or  something  in  real  life. 

1725  POPE  Odfss.  iv.  1047  Minerva,  life-Hke  on  embody'd 
air,  Impressed  the  form  of  Iphthtma  (he  fair.  1836  H. 
KOGFJIS  y.  Hffivei.  (1863?  15  The  life-like  forms  of  the  painter 
or  the  sculptor.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  i38  As 
we  read  this  lifelike  fiction. 

3.  as  adv.  \Vith  animation  or  liveliness. 


LIFELONG. 

1839  BAILEY  fastns  x.v.  (18481  237  He  went  Life-like 
llirough  all  i Li:,.: 

Hence  Li-felikeness. 

1857  (Ji.ADsrosK  in  U.r/','r,ir  A'.vy.  in  This  fip->hne-;*  anil 
ue  nu  men  ess,  this  life-likeness,  are  almost  wholly  wanting. 
i86a  U.  H.  PATTERSON  AAJF.  Hist,  fy  Art  87  In  alt  the  dis 
tinctness  of  objective  reality — with  all  the  life-likeness  of 
flesh  and  blood.  1884  SWINHCRNE  in  igM  Cent.  May  788 
The  piteous  and  perfect  lifelikeness  of  these  MgMHMI 
lines  every  heart . .  may  recognize. 

Lifelikins,  Lifelings :  see  LIFE  s/>.  3  d. 
Lifelod(e,  obs.  form  of  I.IVKLIHOOD. 
Lifelong  (bi-fiVij),  sit.  rare.     [Evolved  from 

the  advb.  pnrase  'all  my  (his,  etc.)  life  long* :  see 
LONG  adv.]     The  duration  of  a  life ;  a  lifetime. 

a  1836  R.  H.  FROUDF.  Mem.  (1849)  47  For  the  making  of  a 
single  rich  man,  we  make  a  thousand  whose  life-long  is  one 
flood-tide  of  misery.  1856  LEVER  Martins  ofCro  /I/.  119 
A  spot  wherein  a  student  might  have  passed  a  lifelong. 

Lifelong  (lorfj]f>i)),  a.     [f.  LIFE  sb.  -f  LOXG.] 

tl.   =  LIVELONG.   Qbs.rare  —  1. 

1757  MKS.  GRIFFITH  Lett.  Henry  fy  Frances  (1767)  I. 
84,  1  wished  for  you.  .in  vain  all  night,  the  life-long  night. 

2.  Lasting  or  continuing  for  a  lifetime. 

1855  Ess.  Intuitive  Morals  151  The  glorious  thirst  after 
Knowledge  never  finds  its  life-long  draught  sweet  enough. 
1866  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Gerontius  §  2  The  history  of  that 
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dreary,  lifelong  fray.     1875  JOWETT  Plato   (ed.  2)    I.  267 
Plato..  in  his  life-long  effort  to  work  out  the  gr 
lectual  puzzle  of  his  age. 

3.  as  adv.  During  the  whole  length  of  life. 

1875  Low  F.I.I.  Poem  at  Cambridge  (Mass..)  Centennial,  The 
hoy  feels  deeper  meanings  thrill  his  ear,  That  tingling 
through  his  pulse  life-long  shall  run. 

t  Lifeii,  -v.  O!>s.  rare-1.  In  7  lyfen.  [f.  LIFE 
sb.  T  -EN  5.J  trans.  To  make  lifelike. 

1602  MARSTON  Antonio  $  Rev.  11.  v,  And  with  such  sighs, 
Laments,  and  acclamations  lyfen  it,  As  if  [etc.]. 

Li'feness.    Obs.  rart~\    [irreg.  f.  LIFE  sb. 
+  -NESS.]     Lifetime. 

1534  LADY  ELIZ.  DACRES  in  Miss  M.  A.  E.Wood  Lett. 
K.  fy  Illustr.  Ladies  (1852)  II.  127  That  the  peace  shall  be 
concluded  during  the  Princes  lyfnes,  and  a  year  longer. 

Life-preserver. 

1.  One  who  preserves  life. 

1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  234  The  Doctors  are 
nam  d  Hackeetns  (it  may  be  radically  from  the  Hebrew 
word  Hachajiw,  that  is,  a  life-preserver). 

2.  A  life-buoy,  life-belt,  or  other  contrivance  used 
in  saving  life  at  sea. 

1804  .\\ivalCitron.  XII.  189  The  plan  of  the  'Life  Pre 
server'  here  mentioned  is  borrowed  from  that  of  Commissary 
Bosquet.  1825  Hoon  Oete  to  Mr.  Dymoke,  Nor  would  even 
the  best  of  his  earthly  inventions,  'Life  preservers',  have 
floated  him  out  of  this  gore.  1850  SCORESBV  Cheei'frs 
H'halein,  Adv.  ii.  (1859)  18  Taking..  a  life-preserver,  I  ven- 
lured  into  one  of  the  little  canoes. 

3.  A  stick  or  bludgeon  loaded  with  lead,  intended 
for  self-defence.     Often  referred  to  as  a  frequent 
weapon  of  burglars. 

1837  Ann.  Keg.  n  The  prisoner  was  given  in  charge  to 
the  police,  a  life-preserver  having  been  found  upon  him. 
1851  Illustr.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  1056  Life-preservers,  of 
whale-bone  and  cane,  covered  with  leather.  1887  Spectator 
26  Feb.  285/1  When  a  burglar  is  armed  with  a  bludgeon 
or  a  life-preserver. 

Lifer  (lai-fai).  slang,     [f.  LIFE  sb.  +  -EK  1.] 

1.  One  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  (or  earlier, 
transportation)  for  life. 

1830  R.  DAWSON  Pres.  State  Australia  201  Some  were 
seven  years'  men,  and  others  were  what  they  call  '  lifers  \ 
1838  DICKKNS  O.  Twist  xliii,  'They'll  make  the  Artful 
nothing  less  than  a  lifer'.  1872  Miss  BRADDON  To  the 
bitter  End  III.  266  *  I'm  a  lifer  ',  said  Richard  grimly. 

2.  A  sentence  for  life. 

1832  Fraser's  Mag.  V.  530  Is  it  not  a  shame  to  give  me 
a  lifer,  and  they  only  a  month  each?  1886  BKSAST  Cltildr. 
Gideon  ii.  xi,  He  got  five-and-tvventy  years,  which  Joe  said 
was  as  good  as  a  lifer. 

Liferent  (bi-ftrent).  Sc.  Law.  Alsoslifrent, 
6  lyf(e)rent,  lyverent,  7  liffrent.  A  rent  which 
one  is  entitled  to  receive  for  life,  usually  for  support  ; 
a  right  to  use  and  enjoy  property  during  one's  life. 

1491  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  7^(1814)  II.  225/1  Landis  gevin  in 
coniunctfeftment  or  lifrent.  1535  Ibid.  344/2  J?e  wardatouris 
of  sik  landis  \marg.  add.  ladyis  of  coniunct  fee  or  lyfrent). 
"535  Q.MARGARET  in  St.Papers  Hen.  F///d836)  V.  22  note, 
Ye  maist  partie  of  oure  landis  and  lyverent  lyis  apoune  ye 
IJordouris  of  Ingland.  1591  Charter  in  A.  McKay  Hist. 
Kilmarnock  (ed.  4)  359  We  have  given  ..  to  our  beloved 
cousin,  Thomas,  Lord  Boyd,  in  free-holding,  or  life-rent 
letc.J-  1754  ERSKINE  Princ.  Sc.  Law  (1809)  510  If  the 
person  prosecuted  for  this  crime  shall  be  denounced  for 
not  appearing,  his  liferent  ..  falls  upon  the  denunciation. 
1832  AUSTIN  Jurispr.  (1879)  II.  1.  858  Like  the  usufruct 
of  the  old  jus  civile  life  rent  is  personal  to  the  liferenter. 
1837  LOCKHART  Scott  6  Feb.  an.  1826  They  would  have  had 
a  right  to  his  liferent  at  Abbotsford  among  other  things. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.  ,  as  liferent-infeflmentt 
right,  tack\  liferent-escheat  (see  KSCHEAT  i  b). 

1681  Sc.  Act  in  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1649/3  They  shall  be.. 

Ejnished  with  the  loss    of  their  Moveables  and  *lifereut 
scheat.     1754   ERSKINE  Princ.  Sc.   Law  (1809)  173  A 
Miferent-infeftment  ..or    a    liferent-tack,    when    assigned 
falls  not  under  the  assignee's  liferent-escheat,  but  his  single. 
1842  J.   AITON  Domest.   Econ.  (1857)   156  A  minister  had 
only  a  "liferent  right  to  his  glebe.    1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk 
(1842)  218  That  the  licence  granted  to  tteneficed  persons  to 
sett  tacks  be  restrained  either  to  a  *liferent  tack,  or  to  a 
nineteen  yeare  tack  allanerlie. 
Hence  Life-rented  a.t  charged  with  a  liferent. 
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1720  Loud.  Caz.  No.  5890/3  Part  of  CaMer,  not  Life- 
rented. 

liferenter  (bi'firc^ntaj).  .S'r.  [f.  prec.  +  -F.RI.] 
A  person  who  is  entitled  to  or  enjoys  a  liferent. 

1594  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  VI  (i8iO)  IV.  73/1  The  heretouris 
ami  lyfrentaris  of  landis  w"'in  townis  and  suburbis  beron". 
1599  JAS.  1  BafftA.  Awpof  (1603)  83  Kingdomes  are  euer  at 
God's  disposition,  and  in  that  case  we  are  but  liue-rentars. 
1685  Sc.  Proclam.  in  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2032/2  All  the  He- 
retors,  Liferenters,  Feuars  and  Wodsetters  in  the  Shires  of 


Domest,  Eeon.  (1857)  124  A  minister  is  but  a  life-renter. 

So  Liferentrix,  a  woman  who  enjoys  a  liferent. 

169*  Inv.  in  Scot.  N.  f,  Q.  (1900)  Dec.  92/1  Issobel  Hnckat 
. .  lyverentrix  thereof.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Mort.  ii.  Lady 
Margaret  ISellenden  liferentrix  of  the  Barony  of  Tillietud- 
lem.  1825  La-.v  Reports  9  App.  Cases  329;  2  The  fee  vested 
vto  Anne  Niblie,  for  her  own  interest,  and  in  her  or  the 
liferentrix  for  behoof  of  the  children  nascitnri. 

Life-size,  a.  Of  the  size  of  life  ;  (of  .1  picture 
or  statue)  equal  in  size  to  the  original. 

1841  Penny  Cycl.  XXI.  139/1  The  figures  are  life-size. 
1865  ].  H.  INGRAHAM  Pillar  of  Fire  (1872)  340  Here  ..  is  a 
life-size  image  of  Apis,  when  he  was  a  calf.  1878  HROWNING 
Poets  of  Croisic  Kpil.  xiii,  So  he  made  himself  a  statue: 
Marble  stood,  life-size.  1891  T.  HARDY  Tess  (loooj  81/1  Two 
life-size  portraits  on  panels. 

Lifesonie   ;brfs:5m;,   a.     Also  6  livesome. 
[f.  LIFE  sh.  +  -SOME.] 
1 1.   Krnnght  with  life.   Ol>s. 
1583  T.  WATSON  Cfnturit"  of  Lone  v,  (J  liuesome  death, 

0  sweete  and  pleasant  ill. 

2.  Full  of  life  or  animation,  lively. 

1688  R.  HOI..ME  Armoury  Ii.  414/1  Joy  is  depicted  with 
a  lifsome  merry  aspect.  1797-1809  COLF.RIDGK  Three  Grafts 
III.  xii,  I  wish  for  your  sake  I  could  be  More  lifesome  am! 
more  gay.  a  1849  H.  COI.ERIIJT.R  f-'as,  (1851)  II.  it  The 
speeches  of  Momus..are  very  witty  and  lifesome. 

Hence  Li'fesomely  ai/;i.,  Li'fesomeness. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  A-  .SV/:'.  in  A..plastick  sj>ring  of 
lifesomness  or  aniniality.  1845  SAKA  COLKRIIXIF.  Mein.  f,- 
Lett.  I.  321  What  he  does  see  clearly  he  expresses  with  great 
energy  and  lifesomeness.  1848  —  in  ^>.  A'tT-.  Mar.  430  His 
latest  poems  . .  are  not  so  Hfesomely  evolved  from  a  central 
idea  as  those  of  his  morning  and  noon-day. 

Lifest,  obs.  superl.  of  LIEF  a. 

Lifetenant,  -aunt,  obs.  ff.  LIEI-TENAXT. 

Lifetime  (bi-ftoim).  Forms  :  see  LIFE  and 
TIME.  The  time  that  one's  life  continues,  dura 
tion  of  life. 

<•  1210  Bestiary  696  Wu  lajelike  ?e  [8e  turtre]  holdeft 
luue  al  hire  lif  time,  c  1350  H 'ill.  Pa/erne  999,  I  graunt 
him  gre|>li  . .  mi  loue  for  euer  al  mi  iif  time.  1480  CAXTON 
Chron.  Eltg.  ccxxxii.  251  Alle  these  forsayd  thynges  trewe- 
lych  for  to  kepe.  .alle  his  lyf  time.  1553  EIJF.N  Treat.  AV»c 
/»(/.  (Arb.)  5  In  hys  lyfe  tyme  by  hys  owne  marcial  afiayres. 
1642  tr.  Perkins'  Prof.  Bk.  viii.  §  571.  248  Cause  them  to 
be  given  or  delivered  unto  them  in  their  live  times.  173* 
LEDIARD  Sethos  II.  yn.  80  Unless  they  ..  restore  . .  them  to 
their  favour  in  their  life-time.  1875  JOWF.TT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III. 
183  A  lifetime  might  be  passed  happily  in  such  pursuits. 

transf.  1858  HAWTHOKNF.  Fr.  <y/A  Jrnls.  I.  167  Durable 
for  whatever  may  be  the  lifetime  of  the  world. 

Li'feward,  adv.  [See  -WARD.]  In  the  direc 
tion  of  life,  towards  life. 

1865  Daily  Tel.  7  Nov.  8/1  A  chance  lifeward  this  way, 
deathward  that.  1897  H.  DRL.MMOND  Ideal  Life  258  We 
want  a  principle  life-ward  as  well  as  God-ward. 

Lifey  (lai  fi),  a.  Now  St.  Also  5  livi,  lyfy, 
9  lifle.  [f.  LIFE  sb.  +  -Y.]  t  a.  Characteristic  of 
or  belonging  to  life  (obs.').  b.  Lively,  spirited. 

c  1400  Lanf rant's  Cirurg.  no  Not  oonly  animal  vertues. . 
ben  I-chaungid,  also  nature!  &  liui  vertues  [Add.  MS.  lyfy]. 
I74r  RICHAKUSON  Pamela  (1824)  1.  xxxix.  359  A  tender 
ness  ..  that  . .  runs  through  one's  heart,  in  the  same  lifey 
current.  1808-15  JAMIESON,  Lifey,  lively,  spirited.  1819 
W.  TF.NNANT  Papistry  Storind  (1827)  64  There  never 
march'd  for  open  weir  A  troop  sae  lifey  and  sae  jolly. 

Liff(e,  obs.  forms  of  LIEF,  LIFE,  LIVE. 

Liffleod,  obs.  form  of  LIVELIHOOD. 

Liffrent,  obs.  form  of  LIFERENT. 

Lifful,  variant  of  LEEFUL  ;  obs.  f.  LIFEFCL  a. 

Liffyr,  Sc.  form  of  LIVEK  s/>.1 

Liflod(e,  obs.  form  of  LIVELIHOOD. 

Lift  (lift),  st.l  O6s.  exc.  Sc.  and  poet.     Forms: 

1  lyft,  2-3  luft(e  ;/<),  3  leoft,  4  lefte,  lifte,  lijft. 
5-6  lyft,  4-  lift.     [OF,,  lyft  masc.,  neut.,  fem., 
corresponds  to  OS.,  OHG.,  MHG.  liift  masc.,  fem. 
(Du.  lucht,  G.  hi/item.),  ON.  /o//neut.  (see  LOFTX, 
Goth,  luftus  mnsc.,  fem.]     The  sky,  tipper  regions; 
t  in  early  use  also,  the  air,  atmosphere.     Also//., 
the  (seven)  heavens. 

fieo'.i'ulf  2832  Se  widflu^a  .  •  nalles  zefter  lyfte  la."ende 
hwearf.  i  1000  .Vrt.r.  Leeckd.  II.  146  Romane  him  . .  worh- 
tun  eor}>  hus  for  J»aire  lyfte  wylme  &  aiternesse.  <'ii7S 
Lamb.  Howf  79  Of  be  uisces  i|>e  wetere  and  fu^eles  i^e 
lufte.  c  1x05  LAV.  25585  Com  an  wunderlic  deor,  «est  in 
ban  leofte  \c  1175  in  }>an  luftej.  a  12*5  Leg.  Katli.  2124  Ich 
schal  . .  leoten  toluken  l>i  flesch  >>e  fuheles  of  l>e  lufte. 
1197  R.  GLOI'C.  (Rolls)  5685  J>ohurdehe.  .angles  singe.  .Vpe 
in  (?e  luft  a  murye  song,  a  1300  Cursor  J/.  10479  ^co  ''^ 
hir  hend  vn-to  be  lift  And  bus  to  prai  sco  gaf  a  scift.  Ibid. 
12871  Als  he  loked  vp  til  heuen  Open  he  sagh  be  liftes 
seuen.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Come.  1444  Now  =e  we  be  lyfte 
clere  and  faire.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxviii.  (Margaret) 


LIFT. 


\  The  lyft  lemit  vp  beliue,  and  licht  was  the  day.  1500-20 
Dt'NBAR  Poems  xxxv.  49  QuhiH  that  twa  moms  wer  sene 
vp  in  the  lift,  a  1600  MOSTCOMERIE  Misc.  Poems  xjviii. 
182  The  lift  begouth  for  to  ouercast  with  shours.  1759 

1    Rural  L(n>e  10  The  dearest  lass  beneath  the  lift.     1785 

'  JiURNS  H'intfr  NifU  4  When  Phccbus  gics  a  shon-liv'd 
Rlow'r,  Far  south  the  lift.  1826  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Amht.  \Vks. 

'  1655  I-  I3°  The  sweet  calm  moon  in  the  midnight  lift.  1862 
HISLOP  Pro-.:  Scot.  107  If  the  lift  fa'  the  laverocks  will  he 
smoored.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  III.  iv.  40  The  moon 
shines  dolorous  from  out  the  rainy  lift. 


316  Crist  . .  bat . .  with  mony  sternis  sere  payntyt  be  lyft. 
1390  GOWF.K  Conf.  I.  276  A  vois  was  herd  an  hill  the  hue 
Of  which  al  Rome  was  adrad.  c  1475  Kaiif  Coiljcar  326 


b.  a/trili.  and  Comb.,  as  ^  lift-f<nvl ;  lift-liked., 
heaven-like. 

a  1225  Let?.  Kath.  2245  Fode  to  wilde  deor,  &  to  luft- 
fuheles.  1830  BAILEV  J-'estus  xxi.  274  Long  shroud-like 
lights  Lit  up  its  lift-like  dome. 

Lift  (lilt),  sl>2    [f.  LIFT  v.} 
I.  The  action  or  an  act  of  lifting.     (See  also 
DEAD  LIFT.) 

1.  The  action  or  an  act  of  lifting,  in  various  senses 
of  the  vb. ;  a  raising  or  rising  ;  the  distance  through 
which  anything  is  lifted  and  moved,     f  To  have 
t  lie  lift :  to  be  hanged.    To  be  on  the  lift  (Southern 
U.S.; :  to  be  on  the  point  of  removing ;  alsoyfy. 
to  be  at  the  point  of  death  (Cent.  Did.). 

1470-85  MALORV  Arthur  xxi.  v.  848  In  the  lyftyng  the 
.  kyng  spwned  and  syr  Lucan  fyl  in  a  sowne  wyth  the  lyfte. 
"494  FABVAN  Chron.  Vll.  536  After  many  showtis  &  lyftis 
at  the  gatis.  1570  Durham  Defos.  (Surtees)  190  He  saith 
that  he  was  comandyd  by  Brian  to  gyve  a  lifft  at  the 
aulter  ston.  1604  T^Rll.o  l-'riar  Bacon's  Proph.  486  in 
Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  \\ .  285  And  thiefes  must  hang,  and  knaves 
must  shift,  And.  silly  fooles  must  have  the  lift.  1626 
BACON-  Syl'.'a  §  711  In  the  Lift  of  the  Feet  when  a  Man 
Goeth  up  the  Hill,  the  Weight  of  the  Body  beareth  most 
upon  the  Knees.  1632  LITHGOW  Tra-i:  i.  29  [It]  was 
transported  miraculously  ..  from  Nazareth.  .17.  hundred 
Italian  miles,  O  !  a  long  lift  for  so  scuruie  a  Cell.  1692 
R.  L'ESTRANGF.  Fables  Ixxxiii.  (1708)  99  The  Goat  ..  gives 
the  Fox  a  Lilt,  and  so  Out  [of  the  Well]  he  Springs.  1704 
F.  FfLi.ER  Meti.  Gymti.  (1711)  128  We  must  give  an  equal 
Lift  to  all  the  Parts.  1853  KANE  Grinnell  F.xp.  xliii. 
(1856)  397  We  continue  perched  up,  just  as  we  were  after 
our  great  lift  of  last  December.  1857  C.  GRIBBLF.  in  Merc. 
Marine  Mag.  (1858)  V.  8  There  was  so  much  lift  of  sea. 
1870  LOWELL  Among  my  l!ks.  Ser.  I.  (1873)  132  An  almost 
imperceptible  lift  of  the  eyebrow.  1872  BROWNING  Fifine 
l.vxxi,  No  lift  of  ripple  to  o'erlap  Keel,  much  less,  prow. 
1878  B.  TAVLOR  Deukalhn  I.  v,  The  broader  lift  of  this 
gray  vault  o'erhead. 

b.  A  help  on  the  way  given  to  a  foot  passen 
ger  by  allowing  him  to  travel  some  distance  in  a 
vehicle. 

1712  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  17  June,  I  generally  get  a  lift 

,     in  a  coach  to  town.    1825  Sporting  Mag.  XVI.  331  Instead 

of  money  for  frequent  '  lifts,'  the  driver  receives.. presents 

of  game.     1844  DICKENS  Mart.  Chuz.  xxxv,  To  get  a  lift 

when  we  can.    To  walk  when  we  can't.     1876  GEO.  ELIOT 

Dan.  Der.  IV.  1.  8  Giving  patience  a  lift  over  a  weary  road. 

C.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  The  removal  of  a  corpse 

from  the  house  for  burial ;  the  starting  of  a  funeral 

procession. 

1887  in  £iif.  Dial.  Diet.,  s.v.  1897  G.  NEASHAM  Joshua 
Lax  7  The  lift  was  announced  to  take  place  at  11  a.m. 

2.  fig.  In  various  immaterial  applications,  e.g. : 
;    A  '  rise '  in  station,  prosperity,  etc. ;  promotion  ; 

a  rise  in  price ;  an  act  of  helping,  or  a  circum 
stance  that  helps,  to  a  higher  or  more  advanced 
position.  Togii'e  (f  lend)  a  lift :  to  '  give  a  helping 
hand'  to.  t  To  give  a  lift  at:  to  attack,  f  To 
have  [one]  on  the  lift :  ?  to  have  at  a  disadvantage. 

1622  MABBE  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  itAlf.  n.  123,  I  did 
suffer  them  now  and  then  to  draw  my  money,  but  neither 
much,  nor  often,  lest  when  they  had  me  on  the  lift,  they 
might  haue  left  off.  1633  G.  HERBERT  Temple,  Communion 
v,  Another  lift  like  this  will  make  Them  both  [body  and 
soul]  to  be  together.  1641 '  S.MECTVMNUUS  '  I  'hid.  A  tisiti. 
v.  66  We  would  intreat  him  to  lend  Bellarmine  a  lift  in 
answering  the  famous  Doctor  Whitakers.  1651  N.  BACON 
Disc.  Go7't.  Kng.  n.  vi.  (1739)  32  It  is  no  wonder  if  the 
King  feeling  the  incumbrance,  gave  a  lift  at  the  Pope's 
power,  by  stopping  the  current  of  Money  from  England. 
Rome-wards.  1667  PEPYS  Diary  24  Apr., The  only  lift  to  set 
him  upon  his  legs.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  fy  Selv,  69  To  give 
the  objection  all  the  lifts  we  can.  1676  OTWAV  Don  Carlos 
iv.  i.  Plays  (18881  53  Thy  foes  are  tottering,  and  the  day's 
thy  own,  Give  them  but  one  lift  now,  and  they  go  down. 
1711  H.  LAMP  Atttobiog.  iii.  (1805)  29, 1  ..  enter  d  my  cadet 
or  voluntier  in  the  King's  Life  Guard  of  Swissers,  in  order 
to  get  thereby  a  little  lift.  1770  BURKE  Shortening  Ptirlts. 
Wks.  X.  82  A  living  was  to  be  got  for  one,  . .  a  lift  in  the 
Navy  for  a  third.  1794  GODWIN  Cnl.  l\'illiains  288  You 
have  given  the  finishing  lift  to  the  misfortune  that  was 
already  destroying  him.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  u.  i.  p  2 
My  memory  wants  a  lift.  1832  L.  HUNT  Sir  R.  Esher 
(1830)  120,  I  shall  set  myself  more  on  a  level  with  these 
gentry  . .  by  a  lift  in  my  fortunes.  1885  Munch.  Exam. 
14  Oct.  5/4  The  extension  of  the  franchise  . .  has  given  an 
incalculable  forward  lift  to  the  principles  of  the  Alliance. 
1897  Trans.  Higltld.  Aerie.  Sx.  142  His  spirit,  action  and 
style  gave  him  a  great  'lift '  in  the  show-yard. 

b.  An  elevating  influence  or  effect.   ?  U.S. 
1875   LOWELL  Spenser   Prose    Wks.    1890    IV.   308  The 
language  and  verse  of  Spenser  at  his  best  have  an  ideal 
lift  in  them.      1876  —  Amnuf  jny  Bks.  Ser,  it.  3   The 
traveller  feels  the  ennobling   lift   of   such   society. 

t  c.  A  crisis  or  emergency ;  =  DEAD  LIFT.  Obs. 
1624  Up.  MOUNT  Act'  limited.  Attar.  6  In  Extremitie,  when    ' 
my  life  is  at  a  lift,  or  my  state  set  vpon  a  desperate  Cast. 
1632  BROME  Novella  iv.  i.  Wks.  1873  I>  M5  Fear  it  not, 
Mistris,  she  is  as  sure  at  such  a  lift. 

3.  An  act  of  lifting  or  stealing ;  in  older  use,  f  a 
shift,  trick.   Obs.  exc.  dial. 


LIFT. 


1591  GRKRNE  L'pst.  Courtier  D,  Such  yoong  youths  .. 
f.tlt  then  to  priuy  lifts  £  cozenages  1504  -2nd  Rep.  Fanstits 
in  Thorns  F..  E.  Prose  Rom.  (1858)  111.^38  Such  cranks, 
such  lifts,  careers  and  gambalds  as  he  plaid  there.  1621 
B.  JONSON  Gipsies  Mftam.  Wks.  (1640)  54  If  for  our  Linnen 
we  still  us'd  the  lift.  And  with  the  hedge,  .made  shift.  1852 
JrnsoN  Myst.  $•  Mis.  New  York  I.  iv.  40  When  I  hear  of 
the  boys  making  a  large  lift,  I  always  envy  them.  1894 
LAING  Poems  12  (K.  1).  I).)  For  remember  a'  villains  began 
wi'  a  lift  That  by  some  folk  wad  scarcely  be  reckoned  a 
theft. 

4.  The  act  or  habit  of  carrying  (the  head,  neck, 
eyes,  etc.)  aloft ;  elevated  carriage. 

1835  WILLIS  Pendllings  I.  vii.  47  She  is  a  little  above 
middle  height,  with  a  fine  lift  to  her  head  and  neck.  1869 
BLACKMORE  Lorna  D.  xix,  The  proud  lift  of  her  neck  was 
gone.  1870  SWINBURNE  Ess.  %  Stnd,  (1875)  320  The  head 
set  firm  on  it  without  any  droop  or  lift  of  the  chin.  1889 
ADELINE  SERGEANT  Esther  Denison  I.  it.  xii.  159  There  was 
a  happy  expectancy  in  the  lift  of  her  eyes  as  she  walked  up 
the  country  road, 

5.  Technical  uses. 

a.  Engineering.    The  action  of  lifting  a  load 
through  a  vertical  distance,  or  one  of  several  suc 
cessive  distances.    HeOce,  in  Coal-mining, (  a  series 
of  workings  being  prosecuted  to  the  rise  at  one 
lime*  (Gresley  Gfoss.  Coal-mining,  p.  201). 

1702  SAVKRV  Miner  s  Friend  59  If  you  have  but  one  Lift 
one  Station  or  Engine-Room  will  be  sufficient.  Ibid.  63  A 
Custom  used  in  very  deep  Mines  . .  of  raising  their  Water 
byseveral  Lifts  from  Cistern  to  Cistern.  1860  E.  HlTLLCM/* 
fields  Introd.  (1861)  5  The  'Cannel1  seam  is  reached  by 
m-ans  of  two  '  lifts  '  at  a  depth  of  600  yards.  1867  SMVTH 
Coal  loo  The  mines  are  from  300  to  500  feet  deep,  sunk  in 
lifts  of  40  to  50  feet  at  a  time. 

b.  Horology.  The  amount  of  motion  of  a  watch- 
balance  produced  by  each  impulse  of  vibration. 

1884  F.  j.  BRITTEN  ll'atch  <y  Clockm.  73  If  it  is  found 
that  the  lift  is  unequal  from  the  point  of  rest  the  balance 
spring  collet  must  be  shifted  in  the  direction  of  the  least  lift 
till  the  lift  be  equal. 

t  c.  Card-playing.  The  action  of  lifting  or  *  cut 
ting  '  a  pack  of  cards ;  also  quasi-ouif/-.  one  of  the 
portions  into  which  the  pack  is  so  divided.  Obs. 

1674-80  COTTON  Compl.  Gamester  84  When  they  [fraudu 
lent  gamesters]  deal . .  to  their  Partner  they  place  in  the 
second  lift  next  the  top,  i,  2,  3,  or  four  Aces.  1728  YOUNG 
Love  of  Fame  vi.  545  When  you're  enamour'd  of  a  lift  or 
cast,  What  can  the  preacher  more,  to  make  us  chast  ? 

d.  The  distance  or  extent  to  which  anything 
rises,  e.g.  a  safety  valve,  the  pestle  of  an  ore  stamp, 
the  water  in  a  canal-lock. 

1837  J.  T.  SMITH  tr.  Vicafs  Mortars  306  Length  of  lift 
3.937  inches.  1840  H.  S.  TANNER  Canals  $  Raitr,  U.S. 
252  The  difference  between  the  levels  is  termed  the  lift  of 
the  lock,  which  ranges  from  3  to  30  feet.  1851  Illitslr. 
Catal.  Gt.  Exhih.  232  Centrifugal  pump  for  draining 
marshes  . .  adapted  for  a  large  quantity  of  water,  with  a 
low  lift. 

II.  A  person  who  lifts. 

f6.  slang.  One  who  lifts  or  takes  away  and  ap 
propriates  (something)  ;  a  thief.  (Cf.  LIFT  v.  8  ) 

1591  GREENE  Art  Conny  Catch.  \\.  22  The  Lift  is  he  that 
stealeth  or  prowleth  any  plate,  Jewels, . .  or  such  parcels  from 
any  place  by  a  sleight  conueance  vnder  his  cloke.  c  1600 
Nobody  $•  Somebody  D  3  b,  Talke  not  of  the  Gayle,  'tis  full 
of  limetwigs,  lifts,  and  pickpockets.  1602  ROWLANDS  Greenes 
Ghost  16  Richard  Farrie  a  notable  Lift  of  sixtie  yeares  of 
a^e.  1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Treat.  Twelvepence  r.  71/1 
Lifts,  Foysts,  Cheats,  Stands,  Decoyes. 

III.  A  device  or  apparatus  for  lifting. 

7.  Naiit.    pi.   '  Ropes  which   reach   from   each 
mast-head  to  their  respective  yard-arras  to  steady 
and  suspend  the  ends    (Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk^. 

1485  Naval  Ace.  If  en.  VII  (1896)  36  Mayne  lyftes  ..  ij. 
1611  COTGR.,  Balancings,  the  lifts.  1627  SMITH  Seaman's 
Gram.  v.  24  The  top-sail  Lifts  doe  serue  for  sheats  to  the 
top  gallant  yards,  the  haling  them  is  called  the  Topping  the 
Lifts.  176*  FALCONER  Shipwr.  n.  260  The  parrels,  lifts,  and 
clue-lines  soon  are  gone.  1860  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  VII.  114 
The  yard  is  down  on  the  lifts. 

8.  a.  Shoemaking.    One  of  the  layers  of  leather 
used  to  form  a  heel,     t  b.  Wool-carding  (see  qnot. 
1688). 

1677  PLOT  Oxfordsh.  139  The  other  [stone]  in  the  shape 
of  the  heel  of  an  old  shoo,  with  the  Lifts  plainly  to  be  dis- 
tinguish'd.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  92/2  The  Lifts  are 
the  narrow  pieces  of  Leather  which  are  Nailed  about  to 
hold  the  Leaf  on  the  Board.  1735  DVCHE  &  PARDON  Diet., 
Lifts,  . .  among  the  Shoe-makers  they  are  Pieces  of  Sole 
Leather  put  upon  the  Heels  if  wooden,  or  several  of  'em 
one  upon  another  if  Leather,  in  order  to  make  'em  higher 
or  lower.  1880  Times  21  Sept.  4/4  The  heels  are  built 
architecturally  by  selecting  lifts  of  diminishing  size. 

1 9.  In  a  windmill :  ?  =*  lift-tenter.     Obs. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  \\\.  340/2  The  Parts  of  a  Wind- 
Mill  ..the  Lift,  that  which  raiseth  the  Mill-stones  higher  or 
lower. 

1O.  An  apparatus  for  raising  or  lowering  per 
sons  or  things  from  one  floor  or  level  to  another ; 
an  ascending  chamber  or  compartment ;  a  hoist ; 
=  ELEVATOR  3d.  Also,  the  well  or  vertical  opening 
in  which  the  apparatus  works. 

1831  llhtstr.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  230  The  principle  is  applic 
able  to  dinner-lifts  for  hotels  and  mansions.  1858  SIM- 
MONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Lift,  . ,  an  elevator  for  sending  dishes, 
&c.,  up  or  down  from  a  kitchen.  x86i  BERESF.  HOPE  Eng. 
Cathedr.  iqth  C.  128  Great  central  hotels  with  their  ma 
chinery  of  lifts.  1 86 1  Ann.  Reg.  168  Throwing  a  quantity 
of  waste  paper,  which  he  had  collected  on  the  upper  floors, 
down  the  '  lift '.  1878  BLACK  Green  Past,  xxxii,  We  entered 
the  lift  to  be  conveyed  to  the  floors  above. 
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11.  A  contrivance  on  a  canal  serving  ns  n  substi 
tute  for  a  luck. 

1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  tletlianic  659  Where  locks  or 
lifts  occur,  the  stationary  steam-engine  should  drai;  up  the 
vehicle. 

12.  A  set  of  pumps  in  a  mine;  also,  the  section 
of  a  shaft  occupied  by  one  set. 

1849  (JRF.RNWRLL  Coal-lrotie  Gloss.  (1851),  Lift,,  .a  column, 
or  parallel  columns,  of  pumps.  1855  Cornwall  255  A 
steam-engine  . .  works  nine  lifts  of  pumps,  and  lifts  thirty- 
six  tons  six  cvvt.  per  stroke. 

13.  In  various  applications :  see  shoe-lift  (a  shoe 
horn'),  window-lift. 

IV.  The  thing  lifted. 

14.  The  quantity  or  weight  that  can  be  lifted  at 
one  time.     Also  Sc.  a  large  quantity. 

13..  Cocr  ile  L.  3352  Off  gold  well  twenty  mennys 
lyffte.  1755  JOHNSON,  Lift,  in  Scotland,  denotes  a  load  or 
surcharge  of  any  thing.  1785  BURNS  2>/rf  Ep.  J.  Lapraik  74 
Gie  me  o'  wit  an'  sense  a  lift.  1861  TROLLOPE  Framley  t\ 
II.  ii.  35>  I  have  used  up  three  lifts  of  notepaper  already  in 
telling  people  that  there  is  no  vacancy  for  a  lobby  messen 
ger  in  the  Petty  Hag  office.  1871  R.  BROWNING  /V. 
Hohenst.  ico  To  find  . .  from  hamllift  and  from  harrow  load. 
What  salts  and  silts  may  constitute  the  earth.  1882  OCILVIF. 
(Annandale)  s.v.,  2  cwt.  is  a  good  lift. 

15.  Mai.  A  gate  without  hinges,  that   must  be 
lifted  in  order  to  remove  or  open  it. 

1674  RAY  S.  S,  K.  C.  IVonls  70  A  Lift:  i.e.  a  Stile  that 
may  he  opened  like  a  gate,  Nor/,  a  1815  FORBY  Voc.  E. 
A  nglia.  Lift,  asort  of  coarse  rough  gate . .  not  hung,  hut  [etc.). 
1898  RIDER  HAGGARD  in  Longm.  Altig.  Nov.  25  The  stouter 
undergrowth  is  split  for  hurdles  and  the  rest  of  less  substance 
twisted  into  another  form  of  hurdle  which  is  known  as  a  'lift'. 

16.  dial.  A  particular  joint  or  cut  of  meat,  usually 
of  beef.     (The  precise  application  varies  according 
to  locality  :  see  quots.) 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  87/2  The  Lift,  or  Buttock 
is  the  Fleshy  part  of  the  Thigh  of  a  Cow  or  Ox.  1700  A. 
WILSON  To  the  Famishing  Bard  Poet.  Wks.  (1846)  55 
A  sirloin  huge— a  smoking  lift,  To  feed  thy  keen  devouring 
eye.  1854  A.  E.  BAKER  Northainptansk.  Gloss.,  Lift, 
2.  The  meat  taken  out  of  a  flitch  of  bacon,  when  the  ham 
is  left  in;  ..  the  fleshy  part  of  the  leg.  iMSS/irffiM  Gloss., 
Lift,  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  of  an  ox.  1889  N.  W. 
Line.  Gloss.,  Lift,  half  a  round  of  beef. 

17.  A  rising  ground. 

l8as  SCOTT  Let.  to  Mrs.  W.  Scott  23  Mar.  in  Lockhnrt, 
He  started  the  topic  of  our  intended  railroad.  . .  I  had  at 
my  finger  end  every  cut,  every  lift,  every  degree  of  elevation 
or  depression,  every  pass  in  the  country.  1874  GKEKN  Sliort 
Hist.  i.  §  2.  7  A  mere  lift  of  higher  ground  with  a  few  grey 
cottages  dotted  over  it.  1885  Century  Jlfaf.  Nov.  108 
Here  and  there  in  the  land  were  sharp  lifts  where  rocks 
cropped  out,  making  miniature  cliffs  overhanging  some 
portions  of  the  brook's  course. 

V.  18.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (several  of  these 
combs,  should  perh.  be  referred  to  the  vb.  stem), 
as  (sense  i)  lift-capstan,  -pulley,  (sense  10)  lift- 
attendant,  -man,  -railway,  -shaft,  -well ;  also  lift- 
bridge,  a  bridge  that  may  be  raised  to  allow  the 
passage  of  a  boat,  e.  g.  on  a  canal ;  lift-gate  =  sense 
15  (Knight);  lift-hammer  =-  tilt-hammer;  lift- 
latch,  a  latch  that  does  not  slide,  but  rises  and  falls  ; 
lift-lock,  a  canal  lock;  lift-pump,  any  pump  other 
than  a  force-pump ;  lift-tenter,  in  windmills, 
a  governor  for  regulating  the  speed,  by  adjusting 
the  sails,  or  for  adjusting  the  action  of  grinding 
machinery  according  to  the  speed ;  lift-wall  (see 
quot.). 

1900  Westm.  Gaz.  28  June  6/2  The  *lift  attendant  had 
sustained  terrible  injuries.  1850  frac.  hist.  Cm.  Engin.  IX. 
203  Description  of  a  Vertical  *Lift  Bridge.  1883  G.  C.  DAVIES 
Norfolk  Emails  ff  Rivers  xxv.  (1884)  190  At  Haddiscoe  is 
a  lift-bridge,  where  a  road  crosses  the  Cut.  1495  Naval 
Ace.  Hen.  VI[  (1896)  202  *Lyfte  Capsteynes.  1858  SIM- 
MONDS  Diet.  Trade,  *  Lift-hammer,  a  large  hammer.  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  * Lift-latck  lock.  1840  H.  S.  TANNER 
Canals  fy  Railr.  U.  S.  loo  The  Wisconisco  Canal,  .has.  .6 
*lift  locks.  1883  Daily  Tel.  26  Feb.  7/8  Honest  . .  man 
wantsa  situation,  .as  ^liftman.  1485  Naval  Act:.  Hen.  I'll 
(1896)  37  *Left  poles  with  iiij  sheves  of  brasse..ij,  left  poles 
with  ij  sheves  of  brasse  . .  ij.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade, 
*  Lift-pump,  a  pump  acting  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmo 
sphere  on  the  external  body  of  water.  1893  Daily  News 
13  Mar.  3/7  The  Clifton  Rocks  Railway,  a  "lift  railway  cut 
in  a  tunnel  from  the  Gorge  of  the  Avon  to  the  summit  of 
Clifton  Rocks.  1894  Times  14  Feb.  14/1  The  door  leading 
from  the  *liftshaft  on  to  the  next  floor.  1824  R.  STUART 
Steam  Engine  133  The  attached  balls,  which  were  called  a 
*lift-tenter,  by  their  centrifugal  force  either  raised  or  lowered 
a  stage  in  which  the  arbour  of  the  spindle  revolved,  and 
brought  the  mill-stones  nearer,  or  removed  them  farther  from 
each  other,  as  they  might  be  adjusted.  1841  BREES  Gloss. 
Civ.  Etigin.,  * Lift-ivall,  the  cross  wall  of  a  lock  chamber. 
1897  Daily  Neivs  3  _Dec.  8/3  The  deceased  was  found  . .  at 
the  bottom  of  the  *lift-well. 

lift  (lift),  v.  Forms  :  4  leftyn,  4-5  lifte(n, 
46  lyft(e,  5  lyften,  -yn,  4-  lift.  Pa.  t.  4-5 
left(e,  lyft(e,  4-5  lifte,  4-7,  9  lift,  4  liftd, 
-id,  -ud,  4-  lifted.  Pa.  pple.  4-6  lifte,  lyfte, 
5-8  (9  poet.)  lift,  4-  lifted.  Also  5  i-lift.  [a. 
ON.  fyfta(S\r.  lyfta,  Da.  Ijftf)  =  MHG.,  mod.G. 
Hi/ten  :-OTeut.  type  *luftjan,  f.  *luft-ns  (ON.  loft 
air,  sky  =  LIFT  sbV).  The  etymological  sense  is 
therefore  to  move  up  into  the  air. 

The  verb  which  occurs  in  the  phrase  Intenn  and  lefften 
(see  LOUT  v.),  very  frequent  in  the  Ormulum,  but  not  found 
elsewhere,  has  been  commonly  identified  with  this  vb,,  but 
neither  the  form  nor  the  sense  favours  the  identification. 


LIFT. 

Apparently  the  phrase  (which  is  followed  by  a  dat.  of  person) 
means  '  to  show  respect  to '  fa  superior),  '  to  condescend 
graciously  to'  (an  inferior).  It  does  not  seem  possible  to 
connect  lefftcn  with  OE.  lyffettan  to  flatter.] 

1.  trans.  To  raise  into  the  air  from  the  ground, 
or  to  a  higher  position ;  to  elevate,  heave,  hoist. 
t  Also,  to  erect,  rear  on  high  (a  building),  f  To  /(ft 
(a  child]  from  the  font :  to  stand  godfather  to. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  2388  Abram  ..  Bi  betel  lifted  an  auter 
neu.  Ibid.  8963  Sco  lift  hir  skirt  wit-vten  scum  And  bar- 
fote  wode  sco  bat  burn,  c  1440  Jacob's  i  Veil  78  In  wrast- 
lyng,  whan  a  chaumpyoun  may  lyften  an-oj?erys  foot,  |>anne 
he  throwyth  hym  doun.  1460  CAPGRAVE  Chron.  (Rolls) 
224  A  child  ..  whom  the  kyng  ..  left  fro  the  font  1590 
SPENSER  /'.  Q.  i.  iv.  4  High  lifted  up  were  many  loftie  towres. 
1697  DRVDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  499  Arethusa  leaping  from 
her  Bed,  First  lifts  above  the  Waves  her  beauteous  Head. 
1709  STEELE  Tatter  No.  58  r  2  Lifting  his  Legs  higher 
than  the  ordinary  Way  of  Stepping.  1711  ADDISON  Spect 
No.  433  r  6  One  who  could  lift  Five  hundred  Weight. 
1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xx,  He  lifted  his  cane  in  Urrorem.  1839 
YEOWBLL  Anc.  Brit.  Ch.  x.  (1847)  104  They  had  no  inclina 
tion  to  lift  the  sword,  except  against  each  other.  1841  LANE 
Arab.  Nts,  I.  91  The  Prince.,  lifted  her  from  his  horse. 
1831  niuatr.  CataL  Gt.  Exhib.  1147  A.. magnet  capable  of 
lifting  a  weight  of  500  pounds.  iWoTYNDALL^Yrtc,  i.x.v.  137 
The  clouds  were  slowly  lifted  above  the  tallest  peaks.  1873 
BLACK  Pr.  Thnle  xviii.  282  Lavender  made  no  further  sign 
of  surprise.,  than  to  lift  his  eyebrows,  and  say— '  Indeed  !' 
b.  with  ///,  aloft,  aii'ay,  off,  out,  and  advb. 
phrases.  Toliftup:  foccas. to  install  in  a  high  seat. 

/<  1300  Cursor  M.  14332  pe  lid  o  tumbe  awai  >ai  lift.  1363 
LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  v.  203  For  to  lyfte  hym  aloft  [he]  leidehym 
on  his  knees.  1387  TRKVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VI  1.349  A  whirle- 
wynd..lefte  up  sixe  rafters  of  J>e  cherche.  a  1400  Distill  of 
Susan  229  He  lyft  [v.r.  left]  vp  J*  lach.  CI4SO  Merlin  38  Than 
yede  the  peple  to  oon  of  the  stones,  and  leften  it  vp.  1460 
Ly&eans  Disc.  (Kaluza)  2057  Our  on  schall  other  lifte  ^e 
hedde  of  be  be  chinne.  1509  HAWI.S  J'ast.  Pleas,  xxxv. 
{Percy  Soc.)  182  He  stretched  hym  up  and  lyft  his  axe 
a  lofte.  <i  1533  Lrx  KKRNKKS  J/non  Ixi.  213  They  weyed  vp 
theyr  ancres  &  lyft  vp  theyr  saylles.  1535  COVERDALE  Ps. 
cvii.  25  The  stormy  wynde  aryseth,  and  lifteth  vp  the 
wawes  therof.  1567  Gtide  -V  Godiie  Ball.  (S.  T.  S.)  44  That 
Prince  on  Croce  thay  lyftit  on  hlcht.  1611  BIBLE  Gen. 
xxxvii.  28  They  . .  lift  vp  loseph  out  of  the  pit.  1640  tr. 
I'erdtre's  Rom.  of  Rout.  III.  xxx.  129  The  Knight  of 
the  Eagles  presently  lift  up  his  Bever.  1686  WOOD  Life 
29  Dec.,  Mr  John  Massy  installed  in  his  deane's  place  .. 
first  his  patent  was  read:  then  his  dispensation  ..  and 
then  he  was  lifted  up.  1725  T.  LEWIS  Antiq.  Hebr.  Rep. 
III.  270  When  she  had  lift  it  [a  shoe]  up.  1771  HUT- 
TON  Bridges  99  A  large  ram  of  iron  ..  being  lift  up  to  the 
top  of  them.  1871  R.  ELLIS  tr.  Catullus  Ixi.  121  Lift  the 
torches  aloft  in  air,  Boys.  1887  Times  {weekly  ed.)  n  Nov. 
7/4  The  girls  sang  as  if  they  wanted  to  lift  themselves  off 
the  ground. 

fc.  To  bear,  support.  Obs.  rare"1, 
1590  SPENSER  /"'.  Q.  i.  xi.  54  Th1  earth  him  underneath 
Did  grone,  as  feeble  so  great  load  to  lift. 

d.  Sc.  To  take  up,  pick  up.     Hence  in  Golf: 
To  take  up  the  ball, 

1596  DAI.RYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  iv.  206  Dionethie 
haueng  receiued  a  gret  . .  wound,  he  is  Iyfted.be  his  awne. 
1830  GALT  Lawrie  T.  vii.  ii.  (1849)  309,  I  happened  ..to 
lift  a  newspaper.  1840  BLAINE  Encycl.  Rural  Sports  117 
The  ball  nearest  the  hole  must  be  lifted  till  the  other  is 
played.  1842  G.  F.  CARNEGIE  Golfiana  in  Golfiana  Misc. 
11887)  81  Now,  lift  the  stones,  but  do  not  touch  the  ball. 
1890  HUTCHINSON  GotJ '447  Gloss,  s.  z1.,  To  lift  a  ball  is  to 
take  it  out  of  a  hazard  and  drop  or  tee  it  behind. 

e.  In  occasional  uses,  =  RAISE:  *f  (fl)  in  passive^ 
to  rise  (obs.'] ;  (J)}  colloq.  to  bring  (a  constellation) 
above  the  horizon  in  sailing,  etc. 

c  1420  Pallad.  onHusb.  iv.  813  Ybrestid  brode,  and  al  the 
body  lift  In  brawnys  grete.  c  I477CAXTON  Jason  69  Thenne 
sodainly  rose  and  was  lift  a  tempeste.  1891  R.  KIPLING 
Light  that  failed  vii,  She'll  [the  steamer  on  her  way  to 
Australia]  lift  the  Southern  Cross  in  a  week. 

2.  In  immaterial  sense  andyf^. :  To  elevate,  raise. 
Also  with  out,  up,  and  advb.  phrases,  f  To  lift 
(a  person)  o^tt :  to  get  (him)  displaced.  jAlso 
{?  nonce-use),  to  raise,  excite  (wonder). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  25743  Penance  sothfast  and  schrifte  .. 
quen  we  fall  vp  mai  vs  lifte.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xxii. 
6  pou  has  purged  my  hert,  and  liftid  vp  to  haf  be  ioy  of 
contemplacioun.  13..  E.  E.Allit.P.  B.  586  If  hehaslosed 
J>e  lysten  hit  lyftez  meruayle.  1497  Be.  ALCOCK  Mons Perfect. 
C  ij,  Lyfte  fro  the  erth,  refresshed  wl  ghostly  contemplacion. 
a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Anrel.  (1546)  B  b,  Philoso 
phers  . .  who  fyrste  lyfted  theim  selues  to  regarde  the  sterres 
of  the  heuen.  1581  E.  CAMPION  in  Confer,  in.  (1584)  Qiij  b, 
It  is  our  affection  . .  that  must  be  lift  vp.  1659  WOOD  Life 
Dec.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  299  Carrying  tales  to  the  great  persons 
and  endeavouring  to  lift  one  another  out.  1711  STEELE 
Spect.  No.  51  P  4  It  lifts  an  heavy  empty  Sentence,  when 
there  is  added  to  it  a  lascivious  Gesture  of  Body.  1817 
CHALMERS  Astron,  Disc.  \.  (1852)  19  There  is  much  in  the 
scenery  of  a  nocturnal  sky  to  lift  the  soul  to  pious  contem 
plation.  1864  MRS.  CARLVLE  Lett.  III.  224  With  so  rich  a  hus 
band  she  would  be  able  to  lift  them  out  of  all  their  difficulties. 
1893  LIDDON,  etc.  Life  Pusey  I.  iv.  327  Pusey's  paper., 
lifted  it  [the  subject]  at  once  into  the  region  of  principle. 

b.  To  raise  in  dignity,  rank,  or  estimation;  to 
elevate,  exalt.  Also  with  up  and  advb.  phrases. 
Now  rare, 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  fiSio)  10  Whan  be  kyng  Kynwolf 
had  don  his  endyng,  Brittrik  his  kosyn  be!  lift  him  to  kyng. 
a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter\\\\.  2  For  liftid  isbi  worship  abouen 
heuens.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  Ixv.  280  (Add.  MS.)  Whan  he 
was  thus  I-lifte  up,  his  herte  was  enhaunsed  in  pride,  c  1450 
tr,  De  Imitations  in.  Ixiii.  145  Sonne,  be  war  fc>at  bou  dispute 
not  . .  why  bis  is  so  gretly  peyned,  &  he  is  so  excellently 
lifte  up.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  {W.  de  W.  153 1)  6  b,  Whom  they 
moost  extoll  and  lyfte  vp  moost  heye,  they  forsake  soonest. 
1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  i.  vii.  233  His  envious  brethren's 
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trecherotis  drift,  Him  [Joseph]  to  the  Stern  of  Memphian 
State  had  lift.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  xx.  §  12  Neither 
can  it  be  reasonabiie  thought  ..  that  we  thereby  do  offer 
disgrace  to  the  word  of  God,  or  lift  vp  the  writings  of  men 
aboue  it.  1639  FULLER  Hflly  War\\.  ii.  (1647)  4$  Arnulphus 
..was  by  popular  faction  lifted  up  into  the  Patriarchs  chair. 
1883  R.  W.  DIXON  Mano  i.  xv.  48  Then  was  he  lifted  to 
his  former  style,  Archbishop  of  Ravenna  he  became. 

absol.  1611  BIBLC  i  Saw.  ii.  7  The  Lord  .  .  bringeth  low, 
and  lifteth  vp. 

C.  Chiefly  with  up  :  To  cheer,  encourage.  Also, 
To  elate,  puff  up  (with  pride),  t  To  lift  up  OM- 
self  of  (something)  :  to  pride  oneself  upon.  Now 
dial,  and  arch. 

c  1450  tr.  De  Intitatione  i.  ii.  3  Be  not  lifte  up  berfore  for 
eny  crafte  or  eny  kunnyng.  Ibid.  vii.  8  Lifte  not  up  ^iself 
of  gretnes.  157*  R.  H.  tr.  Lauaterns*  Ghostcs  (159°)  «°8 
Gabriel  with  comfortable  words  did  lift  up  the  blessed  Virgin 
which  before  was  sore  troubled  by  this  Salutation.  1586 
T.  B.  La  Primand.  Ft:  Acad.  \.  (1594)  50  He  should  not  be 
cast  downe  too  much  in  adversitie,  nor  lift  up  beyond  mea 
sure  in  prosperitie.  z6n  HIBLK  2  Chron.  xxvi.  16  But  when 
he  was  strong,  his  heart  was  lifted  vp  to  his  destruction.  1875 
JOWETT  Plato  led.  2)  V".  62  He  who  is  lifted  up  with  pride,  .  . 
is  soon  deserted  by  God.  1890  HALL  CAINK  Bondman  \\.  ii, 
It  had  lifted  up  his  heart  that  Greeta  had  chosen  poverty.. 
before  plenty.  1896  *  IAN  MACI.AREN'  Kate  Carnegie  207 
Gin  ye  juist  jined  the  fouk  .  .  the  auctioneer  would  be  lifted. 

3.  intr.  for  refl.  (also  with  itp').  To  rise.  Said 
esp.  of  a  vessel  riding  on  the  waves,  occas.  of  the 
waves  themselves.  Also  in  qua»i-/flWizv  sense 
(e.g.  of  a  window)  :  To  admit  of  being  raised. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  1942  We  J?an  lift  vp  a  lite  &  lent  him 
a-gayne.  iga6  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  20  b,  So  that 
his  body  lyfted  aboue  his  bedde  foure  fote  or  more.  1757 
CAPT.  RANDALL  in  Naval  Chron.  XIV.  95  Although  there 
was  a  great  Sea  running,  she  did  not  lift.  1807  COLERIDGE 
Lett.  (1895)  515  This  most  morbid  and  oppressive  weight  is 
gradually  lifting  up.  1844  W.  H. 
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Scot,  xxxiii.  (1855)  262  The  windows  would  not  lift.  1861 
THORN  BURY  Turner  II.  319  Rough  days,  when.,  he  sat.  .in 
boats  lifting  over  enormous  waves.  1876  BLACK.MORE  Cripfis 

I.  ii.  19  The  water,  .instead  of  ruffling  lifted.     1887  HOWEN 
yirg.  j&ttffttin.  205  Not  till  the  fourth  day  broke  was  the 
land  seen  lifting  afar.     1892  Rlackw.  Mag.  CLI.  78/2  Fowl 
lift  only  a  few  inches  fiom  the  water.     1897  R.  KIPLING 
Captains  Courageous  i,  The  big  liner  rolled  and  lifted. 

b.  Of  a  sail  (see  quot.  1867). 

1810  CAPT.  TUCKER  in  Naval  Chron.  XXIV.  337  By  keep. 
ing  the  sails  lifting,  .  .  we  contrived  to  drift  in.  1860  Merc, 
Marine  Mag.  VII.  114  This  must  not  be  hauled  too  taut  so 
as  to  hinder  the  sail  from  lifting.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's 
Word-l>k.i  Li/t,  a  term  applied  to  the  sails  when  the  wind 
catches  them  on  the  leeches  and  causes  them  to  ruffle 
slightly. 

c.  Of  clouds,  fog,  etc.:  To  rise  and   disperse. 
Also  (U.  S.)  of  rain  :  To  cease  temporarily. 

1834  M.  SCOTT  Cruise  Midge  vi.  (1842!  102  The  clouds  .  . 
lifted  from  the  eastern  horizon  majestically  slow.  1858 
FROUDK  Hist.  Eng.  1IL  349  One  morning  when  the  darkness 
lifted,  sixty  strange  sail  were  found  at  anchor  in  the  Downs. 
1870  E.  PEACOCK  Ralf  Skirl.  II.  178  The  thick  fog  had 
lifted.  1901  [see  LIFTING  vbl.  $/>.]. 

fig.  1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa,  232  My.  .head-ache 
.  .soon  lifted. 

d.  Of  a  floor,  etc.  :  To  swell  or  warp  and  rise. 
1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §268  Those  four  stones,  .should 

be  provided  ..  with  trenails  to  hinder  them  from  lifting. 
1840  Jrnl.  A*.  Agrlc.  Soc.  I.  in.  272  A  limestone  road..  lifts 
more  in  frost  than  a  gravel  one.  1874  THKARLK  Nai-al  • 
Archit.  1  16  The  great  tendency  of  the  deck  to  lift  ..  when 
these  heavy  guns  are  fired  over  it.  1899  Daily  News 
13  Nov.  7/5  The  concrete  platforms  .  .  lifted  when  test  guns 
were  fired. 

fe.  Of  a  horse:  To  rear,  to  raise  the  feet  (high). 

1607  [see  LIFTING  vbl.  sb.\. 

t4.  71?  ////  at:  a.  To  pull  at  (something)  in  the 
attempt  to  raise  it.  //A  and  fig.  b.  To  rise  in 
opposition  to.  Also  in  indirect  passive.  Qbs. 

1530  PALSGR.  611/1,  I  have  lyfted  at  this  same  this  halfe 
hour:  jay  hallt  a  cccy  ceste  deniye  hture.  1573  'l^'SSKR 
Hnsb.  Ii.  (1878)  115  Lift  at  their  [ris.  cattle's]  tailes  er  an 
Winter  be  past.  1607  DRAYTON  Leg.  T.  Cromwell  Wks. 
(17481  222  Secret  foes  .  .  lifted  at  my  state.  1647  MAY  Hist. 
Parl.  i.  ix.  113  Bishops  had  been  much  lifted  at,  though  not 
yet  taken  away.  1658  GURSALLC/**'.  in  Arm.  verse  14  (1669) 
76/1  That  principle  of  holiness,  .makes  him  lift  at  that  duty 
which  he  can  little  more  than  stirr.  1690  Andros  Tracts 

II.  39  Some  others  .  .  have  lifted  at  tlie  Fourth  [  command 
ment).      11704   LOCKE  Cond.    Und.   §  27    Like   the   Body 
strain'd  by  lifting  at  a  Weight  too  heavy. 

5.  trans.  In  various  phrases  chiefly  Hebraisms, 
or  in  the  Hebrew  manner,  a.  To  lift  (up]  one's 
fyes,  brow.  face,  visage  :  to  give  an  upward  direction 
to  the  eyes,  etc.  ;  to  look  up.  lit.  z\\<\  fig.  •(•  Hence 
to  lift  itp  one's  ears  :  to  listen  attentively. 

aiyoaCursorM.  17837  Til  heuen  f>ai  lifted  baireien  brade. 
c  1420  Antiirs  of  Arth.  408  He  lyfte  vpe  his  vesage  fro  ^e 
ventalle.  1535  COVKRUALE  Ps.  cxxi.  i,  I  lift  vp  myne  eyes 
vnto  the  hilles.  1550  CROWI.KY  Infonn.  $  f'etit.  5  Herken 
you  possessioners,  and  you  rich  men  lyfte  vp  your  ears.  1611 
BIBLE  Job  xxii.  26  For  then  shall  thou  haue  thy  delight  in 
the  Almightie,  and  shall  lift  vp  thy  face  vnto  God.  1854 
S.  DOBEI.L  Balder  X.KV.  176  With  brow  Lift,  to  the  glowing 
sun.  z8«sMACAULAV///3/.  A'wjf.  \ii.III.i5i  It  was  whispered 
that  he  had  dared  to  lift  his  eyes  to  an  exalted  lady. 

b.  To  lift  («/)  the  kattd($)  (occas.  ones  arm}  : 
(a)  gen.  ;  (6)  in  prayer,  thanksgiving,  etc.  ;  (c}  in 
taking  an  oath  ;  (</)  in  hostility  against  (a  person)  ; 
(e)  to  do  a  stroke  of  work  (mod.  slang}. 

(a)  1340  HAMI-OLK  f'r.  Consc.  7976  Ne  myght  have  anes 
to  lyft  "pair  hand  To  wype  be  teres  fra  \>a.ir  eghen  oway. 
1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  57  f  9  He  lifts  up  his  hands  with 
astonishment. 
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(/•)  a  1300  Cursor  J\f.  4767  Oft  he  liftuil  vp  his  hend  To 
godd,  ^at  he  helpe  Jmm  wakl  send,  1382  WVCLIK  i  Tim.  ii. 
8,  I  wole..men  for  to  preie  in  al  place,  liftynge  up  dene 
hondiswith  oute  wraththe.  (1435  Torr,  Portugal  1274  To 
God,  he  did  his  hondys  lifte,  And  ih.mkiil  hym  of  his  sond. 
1634  SIR  T.  HEKBKKT  Trait.  24  A  Negro. .lift  up  his  hands, 
invocating  Mahomet  or  the  Devil.  1807  ROBINSON  Archieol. 
Gr&ca  in.  v.  222  In  praying  it  was  likewise  customary  to  lift 
up  the  hands  towards  heaven. 

(0  I535  COVERDALE  Gen.  xiv.  22,  I  lift  vp  my  honde  vnto 
the  Lorde,  the  most  hye  God.  a  1626  BACON  New  All. 
(rooo)  4  At  which  Answear  the  said  1'erson  lift  up  his  Riglit 
Hand  towards  Heaven.  1845  M.  PATTISON  £ss.  (1880)  1.  22 
Chilperic  lifted  his  hands,  and  calling  the  Almighty  to 
witness,  swore  that,  etc.  1897  '*•  KIPLING  Captains  Cour 
ageous  52  Seventeen  brass-bound  officers,  all  gen'elmen,  lift 
their  hand  to  it  that  [etc.]. 

((^  X535  COVERDALE  Ps.  cv[i].  26  Then  lift  he  vp  his 
honde  agaynst  them,  to  ouerthrowe  them  in  the  wildernes. 
1654-66  EARL  ORKERY  Parthen.  (1676)  180  He  has  lift  up 
his  prophane  Arm  against  his  generous  Deliverer.  1804 
I.  GRAHAME  Sabbath  340  The  murderer — let  him  die,  And 
him  who  lifts  his  arm  against  his  parent. 

(f)  1889  *  ROI.F  BoLOUWDQD '  Rohboy  under  Anns  xlviii, 
He  would  not  lift  his  hand  for  any  one  that  day. 

C.  To  lift  up  one's  head:  (a}  literally;  (b)  Jig. 
to  regain  courage  or  energy ;  to  renew  one's  efforts, 
to  rally,  f  To  lift  up  the  head  of  (a.  person) ;  used 
in  the  Bible  for :  to  bring  out  from  prison  ;  restore 
to  liberty  or  position  of  dignity. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  22522  All  bestes.  .Vp  ban  sal  bair  hefds 
lift  Apon  vr  lauerd  for  to  cri.  <  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  IV. 
882  T/tisfa,  And  therewithal  he  leftyih  vp  his  hed.  £1400 
MAUNUKY.  1.1839)  iv.  24  The  Dragoun  lifte  up  hire  Hed 
a^enst  Iiiin.  1535  COVKHDALK  2  Kings  xxv.  27  The  kynge 
uf  liabilon.  .lifte  vp  the  heade  of  loachim  y  kyngc  of  luda 
out  of  presoil.  1560  BIBLE  (Genev.)  'Jndg,  viii.  28  Thus 
was  Midian  broght  lowe..so  that  they  lift  vp  their  heads 
nornore.  1611  UIHLK  Lithe  xxi.  28.  1838  TlURLWALL £r«A? 
V.  185  Olynthus.  .in  the  decline  of  the  Spartnn  power  had 
begun  to  lift  up  her  head  again. 

d.  To  lift  up  one's  hearty  mind,  soul  \  to  raise 
one's  thoughts  or  desires;  to  encourage,  exalt  one 
self  (with  pride). 

1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  xxv.  i  Vnto  the  (o  Lorde)  I  lift 
vp  my  soule.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Rk.  Com.  Prayer,  Cotmnnnit'n, 
Lift  vp  your  heartes.  x6xx  HIBLE  2  Chron.  xvii.  6  His  heart 
was  lift  vp  in  the  wayes  of  the  Lord.  —  Dan.  v.  20  When 
his  heart  was  lifted  vp,  and  his  minde  hardened  in  pride. 
1719  UE  KQE  Crusoe  i.  xviii.  (1840)  327,  I  forgot  not  to  lift 
up  my  heart  in  thankfulness  to  heaven. 

e.  To  lift  (tip}  a  cry^  ones  voice^  etc. :  to  cry  out 
loudly.     Also  _/?£•. 

1382  WVCLIF  Luke  xvii.  12  Ten  leprouse  men  ..  reyside 
\;'.r.  lifleden,  liften]  the  vois,  seiynge.  1413  PHgr,  Sffivlc 
(Caxton  14831  in.  iii.  52  Thenne  sawe  I  two  spirites  that 
liften  vp  a  wondre  hidous  crye.  14. .  Tundale*s  Vis,  (1843) 
2302  And  or  he  spake  any  thyng  He  lyfte  up  a  greyt  sykjng. 
1535  COVKKDALE  Jttdg.  ii.  4  The  people  lifte  vp  their  vpyce, 
it  wepte.  1581  SIUNKY  Apol.  foe  trie  (Arb.)  65  Fit  to  lift  vp 
a  loude  laughter,  and  nothing  els.  1742  WESLEY  Wks. 
(1872)  I.  351  A  rude  rout  lift  up  their  voice  on  high.  1845 
M.  PATTISOS  Ess.  (1889)  I.  28  The  voice  of  the  dauntless 
Gregory  was  lifted  in  behalf  of  the  deserted  and  friendless 
Praeiextatus.  1873  HURTON  Hist.  Scot.  V.  liv.  82  He  had., 
an  opportunity  of  lifting  his  protest  against  the  greatest 
crime  of  Ins  age.  1887  HOWKN  Virg.  Eclog.  v.  62  Lo  !  with 
joy  to  the  heavens  they  lift  their  glorious  voice. 

f.  To  lift  up  one's  heel,  horn  (see  those  sbs.). 

6.  To  bear  or  carry  in  an  elevated  position  ;  to 
'hold  high'.     (With   some  attributed   notion  of 
sense  i.) 

1671  MILTON  P.  R.  iv.  48  There  the  Capitol  thou  seest 
Above  the  rest  lifting  his  stately  head  On  the  Tarpeian  rock. 
1732  POCK  l-.p.  tiatlutrst  340  Where  London's  column,  point 
ing  at  ttie  skies,  Like  a  tall  bully,  lifts  the  head,  aim  lies. 
1764  GOLDSM.  Trav.  204  Dear  [is]  that  hill  which  lifts  him 
to  the  storms.  1805  WOKDSW.  Prelude  in.  4  We  saw  The 
long-roofed  Chapel  of  King's  College  lift  Turrets  and  pin 
nacles  in  answering  files. 

7.  To  take  up  or  collect  (rents  or  moneys  due) ; 
to  levy  (contributions,  tines,  etc.) ;  to  draw  ;wages, 
the  amount  of  profits,  etc.).     Now  dial. 

1413  Pilgr.  S<nvle  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  xxxiii.  81  They  hauc 
for  to  sene  that  his  rentes  and  revenues  and  suche  other 
auamages  rigluwysly  to  be  lyfte.  1473  in  Laing  Charters 
(1899)  43,  viij  inurkis.  .be  ws  to  be  lyftyt  ande  rasit  as  for 
oure  siiide  lairs.  1491  Act  ^  Hen.  I'll*  c.  18  If  the  seid 
fyne  had  never  be  lifte.  a  1639  SPOTTI  swoon  Hist.  C/i. 
Scot.  ii.  (1677)  59  His  person  arrested,  his  Rents  lifted  by 
the  Kings  Officers.  1713  RAMSAY  Three  lionnets  iv.  79 
He's  sent  To  Fairyland  to  lift  the  rent.  1748  SMOLLETT 
Rod.  Rand.  xvi.  (1760)  1. 106  Entitling  that  person  to  lift  his 
wages  when  they  should  become  due.  1799  in  J.  Smith 
Hist.  Jefferson  Coll.  (18571  165  That  a  collection  be  lifted 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  such  a  Dictionary  as  may  be 
thought  necessary  for  the  Society.  1814  UYKON'  To  Moore 
3  Aug.,  Whose  'bills'  are  never  'lifted'.  1869  GiuitoN 
R.  Gray  v,  The  Laird  lifted  his  rent. 

8.  slang.  To  take  up  (a  portable  object ;  cf.  I  d) 
or  drive  away  (cattle)  with  dishonest  intentions; 
in  wider  sense,  to  steal.     In  early  use,  to  steal  some-    ! 
thing  from  (a  shop,  etc.)  ;  to  rob.    Cf.  shop-lifting. 

15*6  SKELTON  Magnyf.  1373  Conuey  it  be  crafte,  lyft  & 
lay  asyde.  1592  GREENE  Upst.  Courtier  G  3,  It  is  icported 
you  can  lift,  or  nip  .1  bounge,  like  a  guire  [sic]  Coue.  1595 
KECORDH  FLFETWoonin  Kllis  Orig.  /,f//.Ser.  i.  II.  303  Lyric 
is  to  robbe  a  shoppe  or  a  gentilmans  chamber.  1666  DRVUEN 
Ann.  Mirab.  ccxxviii,  But  if  night-robbers  lift  the  well- 
stored  hive,  An  humming  through  their  waxen  city  grows. 
a  1670  SPALDING  Tronb.  Chas.  /  (Bannatyne  Club)  I.  25 
Ther  came  a  company  of  highlanders,  and  lifted  out  of 
Frendraucht's  ground,  ane  number  of  goods.  17**  RAMSAY 
Three  Bonnets  \.  78  Thieves  that  came  to  lift  their  cattle. 
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1814  SCOTT  ll'av.  xviii,  Donald  Rean  Lean  never  lifted  Jess 
than  a  drove  in  his  life.  1840  THACKKRAY  Paris  Sk.  Bk. 
(1869)74  He  took  to  his  old  courses,  and  lifted  a  purse  here, 
and  a  watch  there.  1873  DIXON  Two  Queens  I.  vi.  ii.  307 
More  [Scots]  were  bent  on  lifting  kine  and  sheep.  1881  A. 
LANG  Library  52  He  used  to  tell  how  he  had  lifted  a  book 
..from  a  stall  on  the  Pont-Neuf.  1892  R.  KIPLING  East  fy 
West  in  Barrack-r.  Ballaiis  75  He  has  lifted  the  Colonel's 
mare  that  is  the  Colonel's  pride. 

trans/.  1885  Spectator  10  Jan.  51/2  In  painting-in  his 
background,  he  is,  therefore,  reasonably  entitled  to  'lift* 
his  materials  wherever  he  finds  them.  1892  Nation  (N.  Y.) 
15  Dec.  456/3  All  that  is  vitally  concerned  with  Lincoln,  is 
lifted  bodily  from  Herndon's  book. 

f9.  The  technical  word  for:  To  carve  (a  swan). 
(The  text  ofquot.  c  I5ooapp.  contains  some  error.) 

£•1500  For  to  serve  a  Lord  in  Rafrecs  Bk.  (1868^  374  Be- 
gynne  at  the  lifte  legge  first  of  a  Swan  ;  and  lyfte  a  gose 
y-reared  at  the  ri^ht  legge  first.  1513  Bk.  Keruynge  ibid. 
266  Lyfte  that  swanne.  1804  FARLKV  Lond.  Art  Cookery 
(ed.  10)  293  To  lift  a  swan,  you  must  slit  it  quite  down  the 
middle  of  the  breast. 

10.  Card-playing,  intr.  To  cut  (for  deal  \   ?  Oh. 
1599  MiNstiEt;  .S/<r//.  Dial.  (1623)  26,  I  lift  to  see  who  shall 

dean,  it  must  be  a  coat  card.  1608  MACIUN  &  MAKKHAM 
Dumb  Knt.  iv.  i.  H3b,  But  coO^,  lift  for  the  dealing,  it 
is  my  chance  to  deale.  1674-80  COTTON  Compl.  Gamester 
86  At  French-Ruff  you  must  ITft  for  deal. 

11.  trans.    To  take  up  and  remove,  take  away ;  to 
drive  (cattle)  away  or  to  market,  to  strike  (a  tent). 
Sc.  To  remove  (a  corpse)  for  burial ;  also  absol. 

a  1670  Si'Ai.niNG  Tronbl.  (Bannatyne  Club)  I.  236  The 
said  day  Monro  lifts  his  camp  frae  Strathbogie.  1816 
SCOTT  Bl.  Dwarf  xiii,  We  seem  to  be  met  at  a  funeral 
..KlHeslaw,  when  will  you  lift.  1852  HT.  MARTINEAU /«• 
land  i.  ii  That's  better  than  seeing  them  lifted  to  the 
pound.  1835  JAMES  Gipsv  ii,  I  fear  that  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  lift  our  tents,  and  quit  this  pleasant  nook.  1836  MRS. 
UKOWNING  Poet's  1'ow  v.  xv,  They  came  at  dawn  of  day 
To  lift  the  lady's  corpse  away.  1856  KANE  A  ret.  Expl.  II. 
vii.  79  Nearly  all  my  hopes  of  lifting  the  sick.,  rest  upon  these 
dogs.  1882  Mactn.  Mag.  XLVL  164  When  an  invitation  is 
being  given  verbally  to  a  funeral  in  Scotland,  the  person 
invited  usually  asks,  *  When  do  you  lift  ? '  1886  C.  SCOTT 
Sheep- Fanning  118  If.,  a  good  ewe  requires  a  lamb  [her 
own  being  dead],  it  may  be  advisable  to  lift  a  small  gimmer's 
lamb,  and  put  it  to  her.  1890  rail  Malt  C.  18  Sept.  7/r 
A  large  number  of  families  went  to  the  church  and  lifted 
their  books.  1891  Newcastle  Even.  Chron.  31  Jan.  2/1 
Interment  on  Sunday;  to  lift  at  Two  o'clock,  i&qfr Daily 
News  4  Sept.  3/4  Some  hot-headed  proposals  were  made,  one 
being  to  lift  tools  at  once. 

b.   U.  S.  To  lift  (a  person ' s]  hair  :  to  scalp. 

1848  RL-XTON  Life  in  Far  Wttt  37  'We'll  lift  the  hair, 
any  how ',  continued  the  first,  '  afore  the  scalps  cold  '. 
C.    U.  S.  To  get  rid  of,  pay  off  (a  mortgage). 

1879  J.  BURROUGHS  Locusts  fy  JF.  Honey  -79  The  weather 
must  lift  the  mortgage  on  his  farm,  and  pay  his  taxes.  1886 
STOCKTON  Latiy  or  the  Tiger  74  So  then  the  spectral  mort 
gage  could  never  be  lifted. 

12.  a.  To  take  up  out  of  the   ground   (Sc.   in 
general  sense) ;  to  dig  up  ''potatoes). 

1844  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  III.  1125  When  lifted  for  ship 
ment  to  the  London  market,  they  [potatoes]  are  first  riddled 
into  sizes,  then  [etc.].  1883  J.  PURVK*  in  Ctmtemp.  Rev* 
Sept.  354  The  tall,  strong  farm-women  '  lifting  '  the  potatoes. 
1883  STKVENSOS  Treas.  Isl.  I.  i,  There  is  still  treasure  not 
yet  lifted.  1892  E.  REEVES  Homeward  Bound  334  She  had 
come  over  to  Paris  to  lift  his  remains  and  remove  them  to 
another  place.  1892  K.  P.  DIXON  Seed  Catalogue  25  Fifty- 
fold  [potato]  . .  which  may  be  lifted  July  and  August, 
b.  St.  To  carry  (a  crop),  clear  (a  cornfield). 

1876  A.  LAING  Linda-res  Abbey  xxiv.  300  He  went  and 
searched  tlie  ground  after  the  crop  was  lifted.  1883  [see 
LIFTED///,  a.]. 

13.  To  hit  (the  ball)  into  the  air;  esp.  in  Cricket: 
often  with  the  bowler  as  object. 

1874  Times  5  Oct.  11/2  When  the  [golf]  ball  must  be 
'skied1,  or  lifted  over  some  swell  of  tlie  ground.  1882 
Daily  Tel.  24  June,  W.  G  lifted  Spoflfbrth  round  to  the  leg 
boundary..  1894  ^.  GALE  Cricket  Songs  31  He  lifts  you  o'er 
the  Baths  for  six.  1897  Daily  News  16  June  3/4  Hill,  as 
is  his  custom,  lifted  the  ball  a  good  deal. 

14.  Comb.  :  f  lift-leg,  a  name  for  strong  ale. 
1587  HAKKISON  England  n.  xviii.   (1877)  I.  295  There  is 

such  headieale  and  beere  in  most  of  them.  as.  .is  commonlie 
called  hutlecap,.  .stride  wide,  and  lift  leg. 

t  Lift,  ///.  a.  Ob$.  [pa  pple.  of  LIFT  v.]  = 
LIFTED///,  a.  Also  with  ;//. 

1413  /'/4-r.  Sowle  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  xxxii.  81  Ne  neither 
of  them  slialle  be  the  lift  hand  to  maynu-naunce  of  wrong, 
1617  A.  NFWMAN  Meat.  I'is.  18  Then  seem'd  his  lookes, 
ami  lift-vp  hands  to  say,  'Take  heed  by  me '.  1679  *T. 
Tic KLI-: FOOT  '  Trial  Ir'akeman  ^  He  replyed  with  lift  up 
hands,  God  forbid  . .  that  [etc.].  1734  M.  DAWS  Reformed 
Coquet  163' With  lift-up  Hands,  imploring  help. 

Liftable  (li-fiabT,  a.     [f.  LIFT  v.  +  -ABLE.] 

1856  KKUKIKR  lust.  Metaph.  Introd.  62  To  divide  the 
ponderable  into  the  lifiable  by  us  . .  and  the  still  liftable, 
though  not  by  us.  1871  CARLVLE  in  Mrs.  Carlylcs  Lett. 
III.  194,  I  was  to  remove  thither  with  my  work  (so  soon  as 
liftable).  1893  I' it-Id  4  Mar.  335 'i  The  centre-plate  is  so 
fitted  as  to  be  liftable  into  or  out  of  the  boat. 

Lifted  (H-fted),  ///.  a.  [f.  LIFT  -v.  +  -EnL] 
In  senses  of  the  vb. :  Raised  aloft,  tipreared,  ele 
vated,  exalted  ;  stolen,  etc.  Also  with  up. 

1559  AYI..MER  Jfarlwrmue  R  i  Let  vs  daylye  call  to  God 
with  lifted  vp  heartes  and  hiuules.  ^1586  CIRSS  PEM 
BROKE  /V.  LXXXIX.  v,  Thy  lifted  hand  a  might  of  won 
der  showeth.  1654-456  EARL  ORRERY  burthen,  (1676)  725 
She  endeavour'd  to  stop  his  lifted -up  Arm  from  falling 
on  me.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xi.  866  In  the  Cloud  a  Bow, 
Conspicuous  with  three  lifted  colours  gay.  1703  HOWE 
Ulysses  iv.  i.  1803  Provoke  the  lifted  Sword  and  pointed 
Spear.  (-1730  BURT  Lett.  Gentl.  N.  Scot/.  (1754)  H.  93  H»s 
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Grandfather . .  is  therein  assured  of  the  immediate  Restitution 
of  his  Lifted,  that  is,  stolen  Cows.  18x9  WORDSW.  IVag- 
goneriv.  151  The  morning  light  in  grace  Strikes  upon  his 
lifted  face.  1859  RusKfN  Two  Paths  iv.  (1891)  184  AH 
their  changing  grace  of  depressed  or  lifted  pinnacle.  1859 
GKO.  KLIOT  (title)  The  Lifted  Veil.  1883  MRS.  HOI-KINS 
Antninn  Swaltcnvs,  Bormits,  Down  from  the  lifted  corn 
field  trips  The  child.  1885-94  R.  BRIDGES  Eras  $  Psyche 
Apr.  xxv,  The  last  red  ray  Fled  from  her  lifted  arm. 

Lifter  (li-ftai).    [f.  LIFT  V.  +  -ERI.]     One  who 

or  that  which  lifts  in  senses  of  the  vb. 

1.  One  who  lifts  or  raises,  in  either  a  material  or 
an  immaterial  sense.  Also  with  up. 

1535  COVKRDALE  Ps,  iii.  3  Thou  (o  Lorde)  art  ..  the  lifter 
vp  of  my  heade.  155*  HULOET,  Lifter  wyth  leuere,  pka- 
langaritts.  1591  PKKCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Llevador,  a  hearer, 
a  lifter,  1649  PRVNNE  Demurrer  to  Jews'  Remitter  83 
Tlie  greatest  designers,  plotters  and  lifters  lip  of  themselves 
against  the  interest  of  Christ.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury 
ill.  156/2  Musick  . .  is  a  lifter  of  Dead,  Drowsie  and  Melnn- 
cholly  Spirits.  1775  JOHNSON  Western  /si.  Wks.  X.  401 
Long  pieces  of  wood  . .  to  which  the  action  of  a  long  line 
of  lifters  might  he  applied.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  927  Two 
men  at  a  vat,  and  a  hoy  as  a  layer  or  lifter  can  make  about 
6  or  8  reams  in  10  hours.  r  1873  M.  ARNOLD  Lit.  fy  Dogma 
(1876)  366  The  lifter-up  to  the  nations  of  the  banner  of 
righteousness. 

b.  One  who  takes  up  dishonestly;  a  thief.  Cf. 
cattle-lifter^  shop-lifter. 

a  1593  GREENE  Jus.  II',  nr.  i,  Why,  I  am  a  lifter,  maister, 
by  occupation.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr,  $  Cr.  i.  ii.  129.  1674-80 
COTTON  Compl.  Gamester  5  Pads,  Biters,  Divers,  Lifters., 
these  may  all  pass  under  the  general .  .appellation  of  Rooks. 
1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xxix,  Ye  neeclna  ask  whae  Rob  Roy 
is,  the  reiving  lifter  that  he  is.  i86z  Athenaeum  30  Aug. 
278  While  in  the  *  lifter's'  possession  ..  they  [books]  had 
been  enriched  by  numerous  annotations.  1885  F.rminic  n 
We  are  shifters,  we  are  lifters,  Working  skilfully  together. 

C.  One  of  a  sect  of  Scottish  piesbyterians  who 
considered  it  essential  that  the  officiating  minister 
should  'lift'  a  piece  of  sacramental  bread  while 
uttering  the  prayer  of  consecration. 

1805  FORSYTH  Beauties  Scoff.  II.  520  Hence  . .  originated 
a  schism,  and  the  two  parties  were  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  lifters  and  anti-lifters. 

2.  Something  which  lifts  or  is  used  for  lifting. 

a.  Something  which  elevates  or  raises,  in  either 
a  material  or  an  immaterial  sense ;   applied  also 
to  any  simple  implement,  e.g.  fa  crutch,  fa  fork, 
a  curved  piece  of  iron  for  lifting  a  stove-lid,  and 
in  mod.  slang  to  a  heavy  blow.     Also  with  «/. 

1570  LEVINS  IHanifi.  76/36  A  Lifter,  forke,//^:////?.  a  1700 
B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Lifter,  a  Crutch.  1706  A.  BED 
FORD  Temple  Mus.  viii.  158  Sakej>k  Gadol,  or  the  Greater 
Lifter  up  ;  as  if  it  designed  the  Musick  to  be  very  Loud. 
1867  W.  \V.  SMYTH  Coal  fy  Coal-mining-  7  Used  as  a  lifter  of 
water  to  the  top  of  water-wheels.  l88t~3-ScHAPP  Encycl. 
Relis.  Knowl.  665  Dreams  . .  in  antiquity,  were  thought  to 
be  of  importance  as  lifters  of  the  veil.  1889  '  MARK  TWAIN  ' 
Yankee  at  Crt.  K.  Arthur  xxxiii.  383  As  long  as  I'm  going 
to  hit  him  at  all,  I'm  going  to  hit  him  a  lifter. 

b.  Technical   uses:    f  (a)  Anat.   =LEVATOR  2. 
(£)  Mining.  The  wooden  beams  used  as  stems  for 
stamps   in   old-fashioned    stamp-mills   (Raymond 
Mining  Gloss,},     (f)  Magnetism.  The  cross-piece 
of  soft  iron  applied  to  the  poles  of  a  horse-shoe 
magnet,     (d}  Weaving.  ?  An  appliance  for  raising 
and   depressing   the   leaves   of  the   heddles.     (e) 
Steam-engine.     The  arm  on  a  lifting-rod  that  raises 
the   puppet- valve   (Webster,   1864).     (/)    Paper- 
making.    A  bucket- wheel  for  raising  the  pulp  from 
the  reservoir  to  the  trough,     (g)  Founding.     l  A 
tool  for  dressing  the  mould ;   also  a  contrivance 
attached  to  a  cope  to  hold  the  sand  together  when 
the  cope  is  lifted'   (Webster,   1864).     (//)  Snrg. 
=  ELEVATOR  2.     (z)    =  lifting-cam. 

(a)  1649  UULWEK  Pathowyot.  n.  i.  86  That  Muscle  of  the 
shoulder-blade,  from  its  office  commonly  called  the  Le  valor, 
or  the  Lifter. 

(b)  1671  Phil.  Trans.  VI.  2108  Suffering  the  Lifters 'to 
fall  with  great  force  on  the  Ore,  thereby  breaking  it  into 
small  sand.     1860  Eng.   .$•  For.  Mining  Gfoss.   (Cornwall 
Terms),  Lifters,  wood  be;tms,  to  which  the  iron  heads  of  a 
stamping  mill  are  fastened. 

(c)  1794  G.  ADAMS  A'at.  $  Exper.  Phil.  IV.  I.  387  The 
contact  or  lifter  of  soft  iron  to  be  placed  at  the  other  end  of 
the  bars.     1849  NOAD  Electricity  396  The  soft  iron  lifter  of 
a  horse-shoe  magnet. 

(d}  1865  BEN  BKIEKLEY  Irkdale  I.  236  A  weaver  ..  upon 
a  'jacquard  '  loom,  had  the  misfortune  to  break  one  of  ihe 
irons  of  her  lifter. 

(/)  1839  URIC  Diet.  Arts  938  The  pressure  of  the  pulp 
and  water  in  the  vat  forces  the  pulp  up  the  pipe  into  the 
lifter-box,  whence  it  is  taken  by  rotatory  lifters,  and  dis 
charged  into  a  trough,  where  it  runs  down  and  mixes  with 
the  thick  pulp  from  the  chest. 

(0  1852  BURN  Nov.  %  Milit.  Diet.  II,  Lifter  or  Lifting- 
cog,  cam  or  wiper.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  28  Aug.  5/1  The 
lifter  raises  the  central  lever  or  pawl. 

'Lifting  (li'itirj),  vbL  sb.  [f.  LIFT  z>.  +  -TNG1.] 
1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  LIFT  in  various  senses. 
Also  lifting  up.  fAlso  c  oner,  in  hand- lifting: 
so  much  as  can  be  taken  up  by  the  hand,  f  At  the 
lifting  \  on  the  point  of  removal. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PL  A.  v.  204  Glotoun  was  a  gret  cherl  and 
Rryru  in  be  lyftynge.  a  1400-50  Alexander  567  Stanys 
[which]  Fell  fra  be  fyrmament  as  a  hand  lyftyng.  1482  Monk 
of  Eves/tain  (Arb.)  107  The  lyftyngys  vppe  of  the  crosse. 
1551  BIBLE  Gen.  xxiv.  marg.  note.  The  exercise  of  the  spirit 
&  lyftynge  vp  of  the  mind  to  God,  ar  called  medytacions. 
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T59°  JAS.VI.T/.  Gen,  Assembly  Aug.,  As  for  our  Neighbour 
Kirk  in  England,  .they  want  nothing  of  the  Masse,  but  the 
liftings.  1607  TorsELL  Fonr-f,  Beasts  (1658)  322  Surbating 
. .  cometh  . .  sometime  by  the  hardness  of  the  ground,  and 
high  lifting  of  the  horse,  a  1662  HKYLIN  Laud  i.  170  There 
had  been  some  liftings  at  him  in  the  Court  by  Sir  John  Cook. 
a  i67<>SrALDiNG  Troitb.Chas.  /(Bannatyne  Club)  I.  240 This 
army,  .byandattour  loooo  baggage  men  is  now  at  the  lifting. 
1674-80  COTTON  (.'outfit.  Gamester '92  In  the  lifting  for  dealing 
the  least  deals,  c  1730  HURT  Lett.  Genii.  N.  Scot  I.  (1754)  1 1. 
230  The  stealing  of  their  Cows  they  call  Lifting,  a  soft'ning 
Word  for  Theft.  1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  \.  xxiii.  285  A 
sudden  lifting  of  the  fog  showed  them  the  cape.  1872 
HARDWICK  'I  fad.  Lane,  74  The  '  lifting'  of  women  by  men 
on  Easter  Monday.  1884  PAE  Eustace  xix.  244  The  cargo 
is  ours  for  the  lifting.  1901  W.  D.  HOWELLS  Lit.  Friends 
n.  vi.  89  In  a  lifting  of  the  rain  he  walked  with  me  down  to 
the  village. 

2.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  gen.9  as  lij 'ting  power, 
trade ;  b.  a  contrivance  or  portion  of  a  machine 
adapted  for  lifting,  as  lifting-bar^  -blade,  -cog, 
-craney  -gear,  -hitch,  -hook,  -fallet,  -piece,  -rod, 
-screw,  -tongs,  -wire ;  lifting-cam,  a  cam  or  pro 
jection  by  which  a  lifting  movement  is  effected, 
e.g.  in  firearms  ;  lifting-day  local  =  heaving~day\ 
lifting-dog,  (a)  =  lifting-cam ;  (//)  (see  quot. 
1881  *);  lifting-jack  (see  JACK  sbl  10). 

1831  G.  R.  PORTER  Silk  Mannf.  247  The  *Hfting  bars 
which  in  shape  are  something  like  blunted  knife  blades. 
1881  (» KEENER  Gun  359  The  -lining-cams  or  'dogs',  are 
dispensed  with..  1852  *Lifting-cog  [see  LIFTER  2  b  (*•].  1879 
Ca$seWs  Tcchn.  Educ.  I.  206/2  These  three  requisites  are 
very  beautifully  combined  ..  in  the  'lifting  crane.  188 


grasping  a  column  ot  bore-rods  while  raising 
or  lowering  them.  1887  Daily  News  22  Oct.  2/7  The  pinnace 
was  crushed  through  the  breaking  of  the  'lifting  gear.  1831 
G.  R.  PORTER  Silk  Mann/.  247  Half  the  number  of  "lifting 
hooks  are  attached  to  the  lifting  bars,  1825  J.  NICHOLSON 
Opcrat.  Mechanic  513  That  the  end  of  the.  .spring,  .may 
project  a  little  way  over  the  point  of  the  *Hfting-pallet.  1704 
HARRIS  Lex,  Tcchn.^  *  Lifting-nieces,  are  Parts  of  a  Clock, 
which  do  lift  up  and  unlock  the  Detents  in  the  Clock-part. 
1884  F.  J.  UKITIKS  Watch  $•  Clockin.  217  There  are  four 
pins  in  the  minute  wheel  for  raising  the  quarter  lifting  piece. 
1849  NOAD  Electricity '357  A  much  greater  *lifting  power  has 
.  .been  obtained  with  other  varieties  of  the  electro-magnet. 
1709  HSAXMB C0&rf.  {O.  H.S.)  II.  185  This  Gentleman,  .is 
remarkable  for  carrying  on  the  ^lifting  Trade. 

Lifting  (H-ftin), ///.  a.  [f.  LIFT  v.  +  -ING  2.] 
That  lifts,  in  senses  of  the  vb.,  spec,  in  lifting- 
bridge,  a  bridge  of  which  either  a  part  or  the 
whole  may  be  drawn  up  at  one  end  when  needful ; 
lifting-gate  =  LIFT  j/>.2  15;  lifting-pump,  any 
pump  other  than  a  force-pump  ;  lifting-sail,  a  sail 
whose  action  tends  to  lift  the  bows  out  of  the 
water ;  lifting-set,  '  the  series  of  pumps  by  which 
water  is  raised  from  the  bottom  of  a  mine  by 
successive  lifts  '  (Knight  Diet.  Mech.  1875). 

13. .  E.  2-1.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  443  After  harde  daye/  wern  out  an 
hundreth  &  fyfte,  As  bat  lyftande  lome  [the  ark]  luged 
aboute.  1686  J.  DUNTON  Lctt.fr.  A'ew-Enff.  (1867)  8  Even 
the  Parson  hi mselfe  . .  gave  me  a  lifting  hand.  1797  Encycl. 
Brit.  (ed.  3)  IX.  17/2  Of  lifting-pumps  there  are  several  sorts. 
1839  R.  S.  ROBINSON  Naut.  Steam  Eng.  65  On  the  top  of 
the  air  bucket  fits  the  lifting  valve.  1851  Illitstr.  Catal.  Gt. 
Exhib.  1148  Swing,  lifting,  or  rolling  bridges  are  ..  in  such 
cases  indispensable.  1875  Carpentry  -t  Join.  135  These 
double-legged  tables  are  very  generally  made  with  a  rack  to 
allow  of  their  rising  by  the  application  of  a  lifting  force.  i88z 
NARKS  Seamanship  (ed.  6)  205  The  jib  and  flying-jib  are. . 
lifting  sails.  1894  Daily  News  19  June  6/5  The  supremely 
interesting  feature  of  this  really  great  work  are  the  lifting 
bascules.  1895-6  Cal.  Univ.  Nebraska  215  By  its  use  the 
extensor  or  lifting  muscles  are  developed.  1898  Daily 
News  16  Nov.  7/1  The  mechanism  of  the  lifting  roadway  is 
so  perfect  in  its  action. 

Lifull,  obs.  form  of  LIFEFUL. 

fliig.  Obs.  Also  7  ligge.  [Origin  obscure; 
the  identity  of  the  word  in  the  two  quots.  is  not 
certain.]  a.  A  projection,  b.  A  band,  stripe. 

1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  in.  xiii.  (160)  125  When  any  part 
is  thus  born  with  ligges,  like  peeces  of  the  llesh  or  skinne, 
depending,  it  is  termed  erasing.  1686  GOAD  Celest.  Bodies 
ii.  vii.  252,  I  cannot  ..  empale  each  Page  of  this  Discourse 
with  a  Black  mourning  Lig. 

lag,  obs.  and  dial,  form  of  LIE  vJ- 

t  Iii'gable,  a.  Mm.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  type  *liga- 
bilis,  f.  Hgare  to  bind :  see  -ABLE.]  Of  two  or 
more  notes :  That  may  be  *  tied '  together. 

1597  MOKLEV  Introd.  Mus.  Annot.,  Minimes  . .  cannot  be 
tied  or  enter  in  ligature.  But  that  defect  might  be  supplyed 
by  dashing  the  signe  of  the  degree  either  with  one  stroke, 
or  two,  and  so  cause  the  Ligable  figures  serue  to  any  small 
quantitie  of  time  we  list.  1609  DOULAND  Ornith.  JMicrol. 
40  There  are  foure  ligable  Notes,  that  is,  a  Large,  a  Long, 
a  Breefe,  and  a  Semibreefe. 

Ligament  (li'gament).  [ad.  L.  ligament-um, 
f.  ligare  to  bind.] 

fl.  Anything  used  in  binding  or  tying ;  a  band, 
tie ;  Surg.  a  bandage,  ligature.  Obs.  in  lit.  sense. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhoners  fik.  Physicke  344/1  Cut  of 
Hnnen  ligamentes  the  breadth  of  three  fingers,  grease  them 
in  this  salve.  . .  Tye  then  these  ligamentes  theron.  1626 
BACON  Syh'a  §  66  The  Prince  of  Aurange.  .could  finde  no 
meanes  to  stanch  the  Bloud,  either  by  Medicine  or  Liga 
ment.  1671  GRKW  Anat,  Plants  i.  iii.  App.  §  4  (1682)  27 
The  Gardener,  with  his  Ligaments  of  Leather,  secures  the 
main  Branches.  1735  J.  PRICE  Stone-Br.  Thames  j  All  the 
Work  well  cemented  and  join'd  together  with  proper  Liga- 
*ments.  1753  HANVVAY  Tmv.  (,1762)  I.  in.  !,  228  Their 


LIGAMENTOUS. 

drawers  . .  are  more  convenient  than  breeches  . .  being  with 
out  any  tight  ligaments. 

b.  fig.  Chiefly,  a  tie,  bond  of  union. 
1426  LYDC;.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  22595  My  boondcs  and  my 
lygamentys  Ben  dyuerse  comaundementys,  To  holden  in 
subieccyoun  ffblkes  off  relygyoun.  1596  BELL  Snrv.  Popery 
in.  v.  280  The  bishoppe  of  Rome  ..  might  have  released  or 
pardoned  ..  such  ligaments,  mults,  or  canonicall  corrections 
as  he  had  inioyned  to  publike  offenders.  1643  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Rellg.  Med.  \.  §  38,  I  have  not  those  strait  liga 
ments,  or  narrow  obligations  to  the  World,  as  to  dote  on 
life.  1762  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  VI.  x,  He  looked  up.,  in 
my  uncle  Toby's  face  ;  then  cast  a  look  upon  his  boy ; — and 
that  ligament,  fine  as  it  was, — was  never  broken.  1796 
BURKE  Keg.  Peace  i.  (1892)  70  The  law  of  nations,  the  great 
ligament  of  mankind.  1841  TRENCH  Parables  xvii.  (1877) 
326  The  Sacraments  have  been  often  called  the  ligaments 
for  the  wounds  of  the  soul.  1830  HAWTHORNE  Scarlet  L. 
iv.  (1852)  69,  I  find  here  a  woman,  a  man,  a  child,  amongst 
whom  and  myself  there  exist  the  closest  ligaments.  No 
matter  whether  of  love  or  hate  ;  . .  of  right  or  wrong. 

2.  Anat.  One   of  the  numerous  short  bands  of 
tough,  flexible,  fibrous  tissue  which  bind  the  bones 
of  the  body  together.     By  extension  applied  to  any 
membranous  fold  which  supports  an  organ  and 
keeps  it  in  position. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  drurg.  20  Ne  leeue  we  nou^t  f?at  ech 
brood  ligament  is  a  skyn,  &  ech  round  ligament  to  be  a 
senewe.  1599  MASSINUER  etc.  Old  Law  i.  i,  I  might  have 
gently  lost  it  in  my  cradle,  Before  my  nerves  and  ligaments 
grew  strung.  ^1741  MoxRoAnat.  Bones  (ed.3)  213  The  Liga 
ment  of  the  Thigh-bone,  which  is  commonly  . .  called  the 
round  one.  1802  PALKY  Nnt.  TheoL  viii.  120  A  ..  flexible 
ligament,  inserted,  by  one  end  into  the  head  of  the  ball,  by 
the  other  into  the  bottom  of  the  cup  [of  a  ball  and  socket 
joint] ;  which  ligament  keeps  the  two  parts  of  the  joint,  .in 
their  pl:u  e.  1838  DICKKNS  Nick.  Nick,  xxi,  The  ligament 
which  unites  the  Siamese  twins.  1858  LEWES  Sea-side 
.\tnd.  275  To  Goethe,  bones  and  ligaments  were  not  less 
beautiful  and  full  of  interest  than  flowers  and  streams. 
b.  A  similar  part  in  lower  organisms. 

1797  Encycl.  Brit.  XIII.  537  A  ligament  placed  at  the 
summit  of  the  [oyster]  shell  serves  as  an  arm  to  its  opera 
tions.  1802  BINGI.EY  Anini.  Biog,  (1813)  1.42  They  [insects] 
are  cut,  as  it  were,  into  two  parts.  These  parts  are  in 
general  connected  by  a  slender  ligament  or  hollow  thread. 
1826  Kikiiv  &  ST.  Entomol.  IV.  185  In  those  with  a  sessile 
one  \sc.  abdomen]  the  base  is  attached  to  the  metaphragm 
by  strong  ligaments. 

C.  spec,  in  Conch.  The  elastic  substance  which 
holds  together  the  valves  of  a  bivalve  shell. 

1816  T.  BROWN  Elcm.  Conchol.  155.  1837  Penny  Cycl. 
VII.  433/1  To  this  hinge  is  superndded  a  ligament.  1851 
RICHARDSON  Geol.  viii.  (1855)  242-  l&75  BUCKLAND  Log-bk, 
123  The  ligament  which  holds  the  two  shells  together. 

3.  Comb.,  as  ligament-wise  adv. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  389  These.,  are  knit  to  the 
proper  membrane  of  euery  gristle  by  the  interposition  as  it 
were  of  a  Periostion  Ligament-wise. 

Ilencc  f  Li  game nt  v.  rare,  to  bind  together. 

1658-9  Burtons  Diary  (1828)  III.  210  There  was  great 
wisdom  . .  in  framing  that  oath ;  to  ligament  the  single 
person  and  people  together. 

Ligamental  (ligame-ntal),  a.     [f.  LIGAMENT 

+  -AL.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  ligament ;  composed  of 
the  fibrous  tissue  of  which  ligaments  consist. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man\.  2  Muscles  often  spryng  out 
of  Ligamentall  Cartilages.  1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  628 
The  Tongue  ..  hath  no  Ligamentall  Fibres  to  strengthen  it 
as  Muscles  haue.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  v.  v.  239 
The  Urachos  or  ligamentall  passage  derived  from  the  bot- 
tome  of  the  bladder. 

b.  Pertaining  to  the  ligament  (of  a  bivalve). 

1850  J.  D.  SOVVERBY  in  Dana's  Geol.  App.  i.  699  Equivalve, 
suborbicular,  thin,  . .  ligamental  area  elongate.  1854  WOOD 
WARD  I\Iolliisca  n.  247  The  internal  ligament,  or  cartilage, 
is  lodged  in  furrows  formed  by  the  ligamental  plates.  Ibid. 
286  A  distinct  ligamental  ridge  in  each  valve. 

Ligamentary  (ligame'ntari),  a.  [f.  LIGAMENT 
+  -AKY.]  a.  Of  the  nature  of  or  composing  a  liga 
ment  ;  consisting  of  the  tissue  proper  to  ligaments. 
b.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  ligament. 

1744  lr.  Bocrhaa-uc1  s  Inst.  III.  411  Besides  these  liga* 
mentary  Fascia;,  there  are  also  others  more  broad  and  mus 
cular.  1783  H.  WATSON  in  filed.  Commttn.  I.  188  The  liga- 
mentary  periosteum,  which  covers  the  vertebra-.  1816  D.  P. 
BLAINE  Veterinary  Art  411  Ossifications  and  Hgamentary 
enlargenients.  1832  Wcstw.Rev.  XVI 1. 312  Flax .  .is  applied 
by  the  natives  to  almost  every  purpose  of  clothing,  building, 
packing,  or  wherever  ligamentary  structure  can  be  turned 
to  account.  1850  H.  MILLER  Footpr.  Crcat.  v.  87  In  some 
of  the  nail-heads  . .  there  appear  well-marked  ligamentary 
impressions. 

Iiigainentrferous,^.  Conch.  [See-Fjmous.] 
(See  quot) 

1839  SOWERBV  Conch.  Man.  56  Ligament iferous^  having  or 
containing  the  ligament,  as  the  cardinal  pit  in  Mya. 

Ligameilto-  (ligame'nt<?),  used  as  a  pseudo-L. 
comb,  form,  with  the  meaning  'ligamentous  and 
.  .  .  ',  as  ligamento-cartilaginouSj  -muscular  adjs. 

1782  A.  MONRO  Anat.  Bones,  Nerves^  etc.  67  This  flexible 
ligamento-cartilaginous  substance.  1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  A  nat. 
L  snp/i  A  large  ligamento-muscular  plate. 

Iiigamentous  (ligame'ntas),  <z.  [f.  LIGAMENT 
-f  -ous,]  Of  the  nature  of,  or  characteristic  of,  a 
ligament ;  composed  of  the  tissue  proper  to  ligaments. 

1683  A.  SNAPE  Anat.  Horse  i.  vi.  (1686)  9  A  Muscle,  which 
is  one  while  ligamentous  and  nervous,  and  otherwhiles  fleshy. 
1725  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Plants^  Those  [plants]  that 
are  not  woody  may  be  reduced  to  six  Sorts,  viz.  the  fibrous, 
ligamentous,  bulbous  [etc.].  1796  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXVII. 
23  All  ligamentous  parts  ..  are  weak  in  their  vital  powers. 
1804  AiitRNfcTHY^V/^f.  Obs.  32  It  had  unfortunately  acquired 
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a  ligamentous  adhesion  to  the  orbicular  ligament  of  the 
hip.  i8a6  KIRBY  &  Sr.  Entomol.  III.  400  The  second  kind 
of  articulation,  the  ligamentous,  he  affirms  takes  place 
only  in  orthopterous  and  some  neuropterous  insects.  1871 
MIVART  Elem.  Auat.  28  Ligamentous  fibres  bind  together 
the  margins  of  the  apposed  articular  surfaces.  1880  GUN- 
THER  Fishes  119  The  tongue  consists  merely  of  ligamentous 
or  cellular  substance. 

b.  Pertaining  to  the  ligaments  of  the  body. 

1804  Med.  Jrnl.  XII.  563  Gouty,  or  ligamentous  and  ten 
dinous  inflammation. 

Hence  Ligame  ntously  adv.,  by  ligaments. 

1883  EncycL  Brit,  XVI.  609  Being  also  connected  liga- 
mentously  with  the  scapulae. 

Ligan,  obs.  form  of  LAGAN,  wreckage. 

Ligance,  obs.  form  of  LIGEANCE. 

t  Ligate,  a.  Obs.  rare  —  0,  [ad.  L.  ligat-us, 
pa.  pple.  of  ligare  to  bind.]  '  Bound,  tied  '. 

1604  in  R.  CAWDREV  Table  Alph. 

Ligate  (lai'gf't),  z>.  Chiefly  Surg.  [f. 
ppl.  stem  of  ligare  to  bind.]  trans.  To  bind 
with  a  ligature  or  bandage ;  spec,  in  Stirg.9  to  tie 
up  (a  bleeding  artery  or  vessel). 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabclhouer's  Rk.  Physicke  37/1  Open  a 
blacke  Henne  on  her  backe,  applye  and  also  ligate  her  on 
his  head.  1775  New  Hanipsh.  Prov.  Papers  (1873)  VII. 
652  He  ..  was  at  that  time  even  destitute  of  a  needle  to 
ligate  a  bleeding  vessel  1.  1896  TREVES  Syst,  Surg.  I.  540 
When  a  surgeon  is  ligating  an  artery.  1899  Allbutfs  Syst. 
Med.  VI.  244  If.  .the  superior  mesenteric  artery  be  Hgated. 

fig.  c  1600  Timon  in.  v,  Let  it  belawfull  for  me.  .to  ligate 
and  obligate  your  cares  with  my  words. 

Hence  Li  gated ///.  a.,  tied  with  a  ligature  ;  (of 
letters)  united  in  a  ligature  ;  Iii- gating  vbl.  sb. 
Also  Liga-tor,  'an  instrument  to  place  and  fasten 
a  ligature1  (Knight  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.  1884). 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guilloncnu"  s  Fr.  Chirurg.  31  b/i  That 
nature  may  have  time  to  close  the  cult  and  ligated  vayne. 
1866  T.  WRIGHT  in  Intell.  Observ.  No.  50.  108  The  Roman 
ligated  letters.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mtch.,  Ligating-for- 
ceps.  1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VI.  165  The  formation 
of  a  thrombus  is  of  no  assistance  in  securing  obliteration 
of  a  ligated  vessel. 

Ligation  (big/Kan),    [ad.  L.  ligatidn-em^  n. 

of  action  f.  ligare  to  bind.] 

fl.  The  action  or  process  of  binding;  a  connect 
ing  or  binding  fast ;  also,  the  condition  of  being 
bound  ;  suspension  (of  the  faculties).  Obs, 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeaits  Fr.  Chirurg.  *iij,  To  bring 
to  passe  in  this  wretched  worlile,  in  our  bodye,  a  short e  and 
breefe  ligatione  [of  us  and  Heaven].  1612  J.  COTTA  Disc. 
Dang.  Pract.  Physicke  \.  vii.  68  To  them  that  sleep  in  their 
clothes,  .there  is  not  so  true  a  iigation  of  their  senses.  1638 
Penit,  Con/,  viii,  (1657)  217  He  that  hath  not  the  power 
of  absolution  hath  not  the  jx>wer  of  Iigation.  1643  SIR  T. 
BROWSE  Relig.  Med.  n.  §  1 1  The  slumber  of  the  body  seenis 
to  be  but  the  waking  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  Iigation  of  sense, 
but  the  liberty  of  reason.  16^6  l&lOUmG&UiOfr^JLigwttw, 
a  binding,  also  the  tongue-tying  in  children  especially.  1664 
H.  MORE  Myst.  /nig.  291  They  having  no  coherence  or  Iiga 
tion  with  the  time  of  the  Prophet,  but  onely  with  one 
another.  1684  T.  BURM.T  Theory  of  Earth  i.  196  The  liga- 
lion  of  Satan  proves  this  polu  effectually  :  for  so  long  as 
Antichrist  reigns,  Satan  cannot  be  said  to  be  bound. 

2.  The  action  of  binding  with  a  ligature ;  esp.  in 
Surg.jthe  operation  of  tying  up  (a  bleeding  artery, 
etc.).     Also,  an  instance  of"  this. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemcaits  Fr.  Chirurg.  27/2  The  liga 
tione  or  tyinge  of  the  teeth,  to  ioyn  them  together.  1634 
T.  JOHNSON  Parcy's  Chirurg.  xiv.  in.  556  The  habit  of  the 
body  ought  to  prescribe  a  measure  in  ligation  :  for  tender 
bodies  cannot  away  with  so  hard  binding  as  hard,  a  1659 
OSBOKN  (Queries  Wks.  (1673)  588  Swathing,  and  the  rest  of 
the  ligations  used  by  Nurses  to  Infants.  1689  MOYLK  Sea 
Chyrurg,  n.  v.  39  If  such  a  Wound  should  happen  in  tlie 
joint  of  the  Hip,  where  such  Ligation  cannot  be  made.  1899 
Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VI.  165  It  is  this  angeiitis  which  leads 
to  the  closure  of  a  vessel  after  ligation. 

3.  Something  used  in  binding;  a  ligature,  band 
age,  bond,  tie;  also,  the  place  of  tying,   arch. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillcttieaus  Fr,  Chirurg.  44  b/c  Reducinge 
both  the  endes  of  the  ligatione  which  we  have  in  our  hands 
above  on  the  wounde.  1633  J.  DOSE  Hist.  Septuagint 
48  There  was  also  an  enrichment  of  Precious  stones,  strung 
through  a  ligation  of  Cords,  c  1645  HOWKLL  Lett.  II.  xlvii, 
Ther  is  a  peculiar  Religion  attends  frendship.  ther  is  ac 
cording  to  the  Etymologic  of  the  word,  a  ligation  and 
solemne  tie.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xxxviii,  A  bundle  tied 
with  tape,  and  sealed  at  each  fold  and  ligation  with  black  wax. 

t  Ligatory,  a.  Obs,  [ad.  L.  type  */igatdrius, 
{.ligare  to  bind:  see -OILY.]  a.  Serving  to  bind  or 
tie  up.  b.  That  has  binding  force,  obligatory. 

1610  HEYWOOD  Lane.  Witches  iv.  (1634)  H  3,  Dough.  Now 
do  I  thinke  upon  the  codpeece  point  the  young  jade  gave  him 
at  the  wedding. .  .Arth,  A  ligatory  point.  Bant.  Alas  poore 
Lawrence.  16*5  W.B.  TrueSckootWar^  It  is  cteere  amongst 
..Professors  of  Cases  of  Conscience,  That  the  errour.  .which 
..is  called  an  erronious  Conscience,  is  ligatorie. 

Ligature  (IrgatiCu),  sb.  Also  7  ligator.  [ad. 
L.  ligdtfira,  f.  ligare  to  bind.  Cf.  K  ligattire] 

1.  Anything  used  in  binding  or  tying;  a  band, 
bandage,  tie.  Chiefly  spec,  in  Surgery,  a  thread 
or  cord  used  to  tie  up  a  bleeding  artery,  to  strangu 
late  a  tumour,  etc. 

c  1400  Lanfrancs  Cirurg.  82  Also  it  is  good  to  . .  slreyne 
bi  ligature  at  ^e  ground  of  bi  wounde,  &  bynde  it  lo&ely  at 
pe  moub  of  be  wounde.  1541  R.  COI-LASU  Guy-don's  Quest. 
Chirurg.  H  lij  b,  Let  it . .  be  cut  in  the  myddes  of  the  lyga- 
ture  and  let  the  nether  parte  be  left.  1621  BI:RION  Anat. 
M.-L  n.  i.  i.  i,  Whether  ..  by  spells,  ..  ligatures,  philtures, 
iiiumutiotis,  &c.  ihi:-  Diu^c  . .  may  be  cured.  1614 


WOTTON  Archil,  in  Reliq.  (1651)  269  The  Cover  is  . .  a  kind 
uf  Band  or  Ligature  to  the  wliole  Fa  brick.  1650  BLLWKK 
Anthropomet.  102  The  fillets  and  ligatures  that..  Nurses 
use  to  bind  them  flat  unto  the  Head.  17*6  SWIFT  Gulliver 
\.  i,  I  likewise  felt  several  slender  ligatures  across  my  body. 
1805  KOSTKR  Ess,  ii.  ii.  132  The  ligatures  which  the  Olympic 
pugilists  bound  on  their  hands  and  wrists.  18*5  SCOTT 
Betrotiu'd  xvii,  It  is  impossible  that  my  bandage  or  liga 
ture,  knit  by  these  fingers,  should  have  started.  1846  J. 
BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  <ed.  4)  II.  277  The  ligature  [for 
the  artery  of  a  sheep]  should  generally  be  made  of  waxed 
silk.  1896  TRF.VES  Syst.  Surg.  I.  217  The  finest  sulpho- 
chromic  catgut  forms  a  trustworthy  ligature. 

b.  Jig.  Anything  binding  or  uniting;  a  bond,  tie. 
1627  H .  BCRTON  Batting  Pope's  Bull  Ep.  Ded.  9  No  liga 
tures  of  lawes  can  long  hold  them.  1633  T.  STAFFORD  Pac. 
Hib,  To  Rdr.  (1821)  i  Hi>iory..the  common  bond  and 
ligature,  which  unites  present  time  with  all  ages  past.  1642 
JER.  TAVI.OK  Episc.  (1647)  329  The  Bishop  is  the  band,  and 
ligature  of  the  Churches  Unity.  1827  Examiner  680/1  The 
ligatures  which  connect  him  with  the  narrative  which  he 
delivers  are  very  artificial. 

2.  -=  LIGAMENT  2.    Not  now  in  good  use. 

c  1400  Lattfranc's  Cirurg.  1 77  pis  hipe  boon . .  is  maad  fast 
aboue  wib  ligaturis  &  pannyclis  &  nerues.  1641  WILKINS 
Math.  Magick  i.  v.  (1648)  29  The  Ligatures  for  the  strength- 
ning  of  them  [nerves],  that  they  may  not  flag  and  languish 
in  their  motions.  1648 SANDERSON  Serttt.  II.  225  It  is  said  of 
Belshazzar,  Dan.  5  . .  that  the  joynts  (bindings  or  ligatures) 
of  his  loyns  were  loosed.  1875  BUCKLAMB  Log-bk.  175  The 
(snake's]  eggs  were  not  held  by  a  ligature,  but  appeared 
pasted  together  by  some  strong  adhesive  gum. 

3.  The  action  of  tying  ;  an  instance  of  this.    Also, 
the  result  of  the  action  or  operation ;  a  tie  or  the 
place  where  it  is  made.     a.  Sitrg. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydons  Quest.  Chlrurg.  Ljb,  Howe 
many  maners  of  lygaiures  or  rollynges  ben  there  and  howe 
ought  they  to  be  made?  1597  LOWB  Chirurg.  (1634)  93  In 
amputation  ..  I  finde  the  ligator  reasonable  ;>ure,  providing 
it  be  quickly  done.  1793  BEDDOBSCdt&V/vj  212  Mr.  Hamil 
ton  made  three  ligatures  in  the  jugular  vein  of  a  cat.  1846 
I*RITTAN  tr.  Mtilgaigne's  Man.  Ofer.  Surg.  iii.  17  Ligature 
was  known  amongst  the  ancients  for  the  removal  of  pedun- 
culated  tumours.  1896  TREVES  Syst.  Snrg.  I.  540  The  liga 
ture  of  a  main  artery  in  its  continuity. 

b.  gen.  The  action  of  binding  up  or  t)ing. 

1651  WITTIE  Primrose's  Pop.Er  r.  iv.  xlviii.  406  Somedoean- 
noint  the  weapon,  and  binde  it  upcarefully.  ..  Neverthelesse, 
some  say,  that  by  the  onely  dipping  of  trie  weapon  into  the 
box  of  ointment,  without  any  ligature,  they  have  performed 
a  cure.  171*  ARBUTHNOT  John.  Kttll  in.  iii,  The  fatal  noose 
. .  with  the  most  strict  ligature  squeezed  the  blood  into  his 
face.  187*  BAKER  Nile  Tribut.  viii.  137  A  tight  ligature 
was  made  behind  each  stone. 

4.  Mits.  A  method  of  indicating  the  connexion 
or  binding  of  notes  into  groups,  as  a  guide  to  their 
rendering  by  the  executant.     In  ancient  notation,  a 
compound  note-form  expressing  two  or  more  tones 
to  be  sung  to  one  syllable,  t  /«  ligature  :  (of  notes) 
connected  in  this  way.     In  mod.  notation  :  a  TIE 
or  SLUR.     In  Counterpoint :  a  SYNCOPATION. 

1597  MORLEY  Introd.  Mtis.g  Phi.  But  how  if  it  haue  a 
tayle  on  the  right  side?  Ma.  Then  it  is  as  though  it  were 
not  in  Ligature  and  is  a  Long.  Ibid.^  Annot.,  Ligatures 
were  deui^ed  for  the  Ditties  sake,  so  that  how  manye  notes 
serued  for  one  syllable,  so  many  notes  were  tied  together. 
1609  UOULAXLJ  Ornitltop.  Microl.  40  A  Ligature  is  the  con- 
ioyning  of  simple  Figures  [notes]  by  lit  strokes.  >753 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  &npp.  s.v.,  Hence  syncopes  are  often  called 
ligature.-*,  because  they  are  made  by  the  ligature  of  many 
notes.  1782  BURSKY  Hist.  A/us.  U7&))  II.  iii.  183  Ligatures 
or  binding  notes.  1848  CRAIG,  Ligature,  in  Music,  a  binding 
indicated  by  a  curved  Hue.  1880  ROCKS rito  in  Grove  Diet. 
Mi<s.\l.  136  £wt/«f¥,ftpU8ajH  of  two  or  more  notes,  sung 
to  a  single  syllable.  Ibid,  138  In  some  old  printed  books, 
the  last  note  of  a  Ligature  is  placed  obliquely,  in  which 
case  it  is  always  to  be  .sung  as  a  Breve. 

5.  \n  Writing *xA  Printing.  Two  or  more  letters 
joined  together  and  forming  one  character  or  type ; 
a  monogram.  Also,  a  stroke  connecting  two  letters. 
In  ligature^  combined  in  one  character  or  type. 

1693  Phil.  7'rwts.  XVII.  887  These  Ligatures  have  been 
a  long  time  Thorns  in  the  Eyes  of  all  that  fir^t  learn  (Jreek. 
1731  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Lt'gatHres[\v'tth  PrattUY&tyiMCCQMbt- 
ing  of  two  letters,  as  JfifiiJl,  &c.  1773  SWINION  in  Phil. 
Trans,  LX1V.  3_>6  As  for  the  Greeks,  nothing  is  more  com 
mon  than  ligature^,  or  monograms,  on  their  coins.  1880 
WAKKKN  Book'pltitcs\\\.  1 37 The  two  initial*,  .are  in  ligature. 
1883  1. 1' AY  LOR  Alphabet  I.  v.  263  In  the  earlier  monumental 
M:ripts  the  letters  are  separate,  but  in  some  of  the  Egyptian 
papyri  certain  letter*,  are  united  by  ligatures.  1885  COOK 
tr.  Sicvers*  O.  E.  Grant.  (1887)  5  The  ligatures  and  diph 
thongs  ..  are  never  geminated.  1896  J,  C.  EGBERT  Lai. 
Inscribt.  67  Ligatures  ..  are  common  in  Gallic  inscriptions 
from  tae  first  century  A.U.  ..  Ligatures  of  Three  Letter*. 

1 6.  Binding  quality  ;  also  concr.,  that  which  has 
this  quality.  Obs. 

1675  EVELYN  Terra  (1676)  100  Salt  it  is  which  gives  liga 
ture,  weight,  and  constitution  to  things.  1717  BRADLEY 
Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Fir  tree>  They  grow  in  moist  or  barren 
Gravel,  and  poor  Ground,  if  not  over  sandy  and  light,  with 
out  any  loamy  Ligature. 

t  7.  The  state  of  being  bound ;  suspension  of  the 
intellectual  or  physical  powers  (see  quots.).  Obs. 

1717-41  CHAMBEKS  Cycl.,  Ligaturt, among  mystic  divines, 
signifies  a  total  suspension  of*  the  superior  faculties,  or  in 
tellectual  powers  of  the  soul.  . .  This  passive  state  of  these 
contemplative  people  they  call  their  ligature.  Ligature, 
is  also  used  for  a  state  of  impotency,  in  respect  to  venery, 
caused  by  some  charm,  or  witchcraft. 

Ligature  (li"giUHU),  v.  [f.  LUJATUHE  j/>.] 
trans.  To  bind  with  a  ligature  or  bandage ;  spec. 
in  Surg,  to  tie  up  (an  artery,  etc.). 

I7i6-»o  Lett.  Misfs  Jrnt,  (1722)  I.  zyj  AH  Things  were 


J  prepared,  her  Leg  ligatured,  and  ..plunged  in  the  warm 
Bath,  rt  1734  NORTH  /,«'«( 1826)  III.  43  Goat  skins,  .blown 
full  and  ligatured,  are  put  under  the  corners  that  appear 
most  to  sink.  1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Surg.  (1879)  II.  19 
A  wounded  artery  or  vein  should  be  ligatured  above  and 
below  the  wound.  1882  CARPENTER  in  Standard  28  Sept. 
3/3  The  way  in  which  infants  were  clothed  and  ligatured. 
1896  TREVES  Syst.  Surg.  I.  217  One  does  not  require  10  Uga- 

'     ture  many  ve^ets  in  a  wound  now  that  we  have  such  excel- 

i     lent  pressure  forceps. 

Jig.  1821  Tales  of  my  Landlord^  \Vitch  of  G  las  Llyn  II. 
194  By  ligaturing  his  energies  and  cooling  his  fiiends,  pru- 

i     deuce  would  have  ruined  the  cause  which  rashness  saved. 
Hence  Li-gatured///,  a. 

1859  Nat,  Encycl.  I.  150  The  ligatured  vessel.  1899  All- 
butt's  Syst.  Med.  VI.  298  A  ligatured  artery. 

Lig-by  (U'gbai).  Obs.  exc.  north,  dial.     [f.  //^, 
northern  f.  LIE  v\  +  ]JY  <*</£•.]     A   bedfellow;  a 
mistress,  concubine  ;   =  LIE-BY  i. 
1610  HOLLAND  Catndens  Brit.  i.  379  Edith  his  wife,  who 

i  before  time  had  beene  one  of  King  Henrie  the  First  his 
sweet  hearts  and  lig-bies.  1631  BUO.ME  North.  Lasse  v.  i. 
Wks.  1873  III.  85  Tie  be  none  of  his  Ligby  for  twice  so 
mickle.  1698  LACY  Saitny  the  Scot  n.  i.  o.  He  means  to 
make  one  of  your  Lasses  his  Wench — that  is,  his  Love  and 
his  Lig_by.  1876  Whitby  Gloss.)  Lig-bcside^  or  Lig~byt  a 
concubine. 

Li'gdur.  dial.  Also  7  lig-dewe.  [Possibly 
a  corruption  of  F.  ligature  LIGATUUE,  which  occurs 
in  the  somewhat  similar  sense  *  belt  of  coarse  cloth 
worn  by  peasnnts  and  carters'.]  (See  quot,  1002.) 

1617  AIS.  I'isitations  Archd.  Canterbury  {Cathedral  Libr.) 
148  We  present  Francis  Tresse  for  laying  of.  .a  dirty  paire  of 
Hg-dewes  in  the  chest  where  the  church  ornaments  do  usually 
lie.  190*  Ettg.  nial.  Diet.)  Ligdur,  long  gaiters  reaching 
to  the  thighs  (A'cw/J. 

Iiige,  obs.  fonn  of  LEAGUE,  LIE  ».i,  LIEGE. 
Iiigeance    (bi'dgans,    Ifdgans).      Forms :    4 

legg  e  aunce,  lygeaunce,  ligeuce,  lygiauns, 
liegance,  4-5  ligeaunce,  leg(ejaunce,  lyg- 
aunce,  4-6  liegeaunce,  4-7  lege~,  legiaiice,  lig* 
auce,  5  legiaunce,legauns,  legence,  liegiance, 
lyeg  e  aunce,  lygeance,lygeauns.6  legyaunce, 
6-7  liegeauce,  7-8  leigeance,  ligiance.  5-9  lige- 
ance.  [a.  OF.  Hgeance,  hgiance,  etc.  (latinized 
h'gentiat  ligantia,  legiancia}^  f.  lige  LIEGK:  see 
-AKCE.  Cf.  ALLEGIANCE.] 

1.  The  obligation   of  a  liege  man  to  his  liege 
j    lord ;    the   duty   of  fidelity   of  a   subject  to    his 

sovereign  or  government ;  —  ALLEGIANCE  2.  Obs, 
exc.  arch. 

1377  Pol.   Poems  (Rolls)  I.  217  And  in  his  leggaunce 

'    worthily  He  abod  mony  a  bitter  brayd.     c  1381  WYCLIF 

i    Scl.  H  ks.  III.  503  pat  ..  alle  bo  ordiris  of  fieris,  in  peyne 

1    of  les»ynge  of  alle  hor  Icgeaunce,  telle  bo  kynge  . .  what  is 

,     bis  sacrament,      c  1400  Sowdont    Bab.   105   Comaundinge 

i    hem  vppon  legeaunce  To  come  in  al  hast.     1471  Arri~>. 

j    Edw.  IV  (Canideii'  39  (They]  became  his  true  liegemen, 

i    with  as  streight  promyse  of  trew  legiaunce  as  cowthe  be 

j    devised.       1489  riumptoit  Corr.   (Camden)  p.  xcviii.  Wee 

understand  ..  your  true  mind  &  faithful  liegiance  towards 

us.    c  1500  Mflusitif  Ivii.  338  '  By  god ',  said  geffray,  *  gra- 

!    mercy,  Fayre  lordes,  and  1  am  redy  to  receyue  you  to  your 

!    lygeauns.'    And  ^enne  they  dyde  to  hym  hommage.     1589 

i     Pt'TTENHAM  Kng.  Poesic  ii.  xi.  (Arb.)  112  She  enuirons  her 

people  round,  Retaining  them  by  oth  and  liegeance.   a  1641 

i     Bi'.  MotNTACU  Acts  <V  Mim.  (16431  93  They  owe  him  no 

i    leigance,  nor  obedience.     1660  R.  COKE  Justice  1'imi.  49 

How  vile  would   this  man  make  Majesty  !  how  light  the 

ligeance  which   is  due   not  only  by  nature,    but  by  oath 

from   all   subjects    to   their    rightful    Soveraigns?     a  1670 

H. \CKET   Abp.    Williams   \\.  (.169-*    *9*    None   sate    there 

before  he  had  taken  an  oath   to  bear  true  ligance  to  liini 

and  his  heirs,  and  to  defend  his  Majesty  against  all  IK.-II!-.. 

i68Q(.'cnsJd.  con<.  Succession  <V  AHfg,  ip  Allegiance  or  Ligc- 

a  nee  with  rei-p^ccl  to  the  King  (for  anciently  even  Inferiour 

Lords  had  their  Liege-men)  imports  ..That  [etc  ].     1839  44 

TurrtH  /'tm>cf/>.  Phifas.  (1852)   134  Ligeance  we  swear  tu 

our  God;  and  ligeance  well  we  have  k\pt. 

occas.  in//.  15*3  Li».  BLKNKKS  froiss.  L  ccxii.  258  The 
frenche  kynge  ..  shall  rend  re  and  delyutr  to  the  ..  kynge 
of  Englande..the  honours,  regalities,  obei-aunces,  homages, 
liegeaunces..that  apperteyneth..to  the  crowne  uf  Fraunce. 
1658  Ci.KVKLANn  Rit$tick  Ramfiant  Wks.  (1687)  471  By 
the  Faith  and  Liegances>  which  to  us  ye  owe. 

t  b.  Phr.  To  Jo  or  make  Bone's)  ligeattfe.  Obs. 
1387  TKEYISA  Iligdcn  (Rolls)  VIII.  55  pat  he  and  hi> 
successoures  and  men  of  Scotlond  schulde  doo  hoiuagu 
legeaunce  and  feaute  to  the  kyiiges  of  Engektnd.  1395 
PuRvtv  Reuionstr.  (1851)  80  Agens  here  ligeaunce  ami 
solempne  ooth  maad  to  king  Jon.  (1440  Partonopc  2680 
The  king  of  fraunce  To  whom  he  had  made  his  lyege- 
aunce.  ("1450  LOSEUCH  Grail  xlvi.  446  Thcrto  ben  ;c 
Itownden  Echon  be  the  legaunce  ;e  han  me  don.  1651 
(i.  \V.  tr.  CoivcCs  lust.  23  The  next  capitall  Lord  to  whom 
her  Ancestors  had  done  legiance. 

2.  The  sway  or  jurisdiction  of  a  sovereign  over 
his  subjects  or  ' lieges';  the  territories  subject  to 
a  sovereign.     Now  only  in  legal  use. 

i  1380  Sir  Ft'ruMtb.  1270  We.,  bub  Charlis  men  be 
Emperere  ^:  vnder  his  liegeaunce.  1390  GOWKR  Con/.  III. 
176  What  is  a  king  in  his  ligance,  Wher  that  ther  is  no 
lawe  in  londe?  1447  Act  25  /fen.  VI  in  Bolton  Stat.  Irel. 
(1621)  9  Any  such  Irish  enemies  so  received  to  the  legeance 
of  our  Souveraigne  Lord.  1609  Lu.-CHANC.  EU.ESMF.KK 
Sf.  oft  f'ost-nati  5  Hee  was  borne.,  within  the  ligeance 
of  his  said  Maiestie.  1628  COKE  On  Lift,  129  He  may  be 
born  out  of  the  realm  of  England  yet  within  the  liegeance. 
1653  NtKUHAM  tr.  SeMi'HS  Mare  Cf.  Ep.  J>ed.,  The  Seas 
of  EngL  were  ever  under  the  Legiance  of  our  Kings. 
1765  BLACKSIONE  Cotnm.  I.  366  Such  as  are  born  within 
the  dominions  of  the  crown  of  England,  that  is,  within 
the  ligcuiice,  or  as  it  is  generally  called,  the  allegiance  uf 


LIGEANCY. 

the  king.  1818  CRUISE  Digt-st  (ed.  2)  III.  341  All  persons 
born  out  of  the  ligeance  of  the  Crown  of  England.  183* 
AUSTIN  Jurispr.  11870)  II.  xxxi.  570  An  alien  enemy  living 
within  the  ligeance  of  our  king. 

f  Li'geancy.  Oi/s.  Also  legeancy.  [f.  as 
prec. :  see  -ANCY.]  =  prec. 

1647  DIGGES  Unltiu'f.  Taking  Arms  iii.  82  The  definition 
of  Legeancy  is  set  down  in  the  great  customary  of  Nor- 
mandy,  Ligeaiitia  cst  tfini  domino  tencntttr  vassalli  sui. 
1656  ULOUNT  Gtossvgr.  s.  v.  Liege,  Liege-man  is  he  that 
owes  ligeancy  to  his  Liege  Lord.  1660  BUCKINGHAM  King's 
Suprem.  Asserted  v.  (1682)  36  Allegiance  or  ligeancy  is  due 
to  the  King,  and  none  but  the  King. 

Iiige(a,r,  Ligence,  obs.  ft.  LEUGKK,  LIGEAXCE. 

Iiigeretie,  ligeritie,  variants  of  LEC.EKITY. 

1659  KARI.  MONM.  tr.  Rtntii'oglit}  s  Hist.  Relat.  15-;  It 
was  rather  his  ambition  and  ligeretie  . .  which  made  him 
take  so  sudden  and  unexpected  a  resolution. 

Ligg.en,  ol>s.  and  dial,  form  of  LIE  I'.1 

Liggatve,  ligget,  dial.  var.  LIDGATK. 

Ligge,  obs.  f.  LIE  v.1,  LIKOE;  var.  Lie  Obs. 

Ligger  (li'gsj),  sh.  dial.  [f.  lig,  northern  var. 
LiEt'.l  +  -KBl.  Cf.LElxiEBJ/'.,  which  is  a  doublet 
of  this  word,  and  occurs  in  several  of  its  senses.] 

1.  A  coverlet. 

a  1483  I.ilier  tfigtr  in  llameh.  On/.  (1700)  85  Hangers, 
li.aRers,  and  all  that  is  the  Kinge's  stufle.  1847  HALLIWEU., 
/,^^1'r,  a  coverlet  for  a  bed.  Line, 

2.  f  A  scaffolding-timber ;  =  LEDGER  sd.  2  (obs.}. 
Also,  see  quot.  1895. 

1500-18  Air.  I,ontk  Stet'pk  in  Archxotiixia  X.  83  For 

middle  scaffolds  two  pieces  going  through,  lod,  eight  smaller 

listers  4d.     1895  £.  Anglian  doss.,  Liggt-r,  a  pole  nailed 

horizontally  from  stud  to  stud  to  support  the  splints  before 

receiving  a  coat  of  clay  or  loam. 

f3.  The  nether  millstone.     (Cf.  LEDGER  sb.  4.) 

1781  PFGGE  in  Archzologia  (1785)  VII.  20  The  stones 

which   composed  these  primitive  ..  mills  ..  were  two;    an 

upper  stone  or  runner,  and  a  nether,  called  in  Derbyshire 

a  hgger. 

4.  (See  quota.) 

1840  STURDENS  .y«///.  to  Forby,  Liggcr,  an  extemporaneous 
bridge  over  a '  mash-deek '  [ma:  sh-dike]  usually  formed  of  an 
aldern  pole  Jain  over  it.  1865  W.  WHITK  A'.  En*.  I.  162 
Ligger  or,  in  native  pronunciation,  Ligga,  is  the  plank 
across  a  ditch  or  drain.  1887  W.  RVB  \orfvlk  Broads  67 
We  crossed  a  '  Hgger ',  or  plank,  bridge,  over  a  little  beck. 

5.  Angling.  A  line  with  a  float  and  bait  which 
is  left  in  the  water,  used  chiefly  in  pike-fishing  in 
the  Norfolk  Broads.     (Cf.  LEDGEU  s/>.  5.") 

(tlSis  in  FORBY  I'oc.  E.  Anglia.  1883  f:.  C.  DAVIKS 
Norfolk  Broads  130  You  will  see  numerous  bundles  of  reeds, 
each  the  size  of  a  rolling-pin.  ..  These  are  the  Uroadman's 
Miggers',  or  trimmers,  winch  he  sets  for  pike  all  over  the 
Broad.  The  line  is  rolled  round  the  Hgger  with  a  foot  or 
two  free,  and  the  double  hook  is  baited  with  a  roach. 

Comb.  1895  P.  H.  EMERSON  Birds,  etc.  Norfolk  Broad- 
latuis  317  Liggermen  detest  them  [grebes] ;  for  they  will 
clear  their  liggers  of  fish. 

6.  Worstcd-inanuf.    One  who  puts  the  material 
on  to  a  carding  machine.     Also  Ligger  on  (ling. 
Dial.  Diet.). 

1881  Census  Instructions  (1885)  107  Bobbin  Ligger.  1899 
Doily  A'Vit'J  12  Jan.  z/i. 

Ligger  (li-goj),  v.  [f.  LIGGER  s/i.  Cf.  LEIXJEH 
f.]  intr.  To  fish  with  a'liggcr'.  Hence  Li'g- 
gering  vl>l.  sb. 

1834  AYfc  Monthly  Mtig.  XLII.  23  Our  supreme  sport, 
liggering  for  pike.  1883  (,  C.  DAVIKS  Norfolk  Kroads  130 
The  liggeiing  on  Kockland,  therefore,  does  not  interfere 
with  the  pike-fishing  ill  the  river. 

Ligging,  obs.  form  of  LYING. 

Ligh(e,  Ligher,  obs.  forms  of  LIE,  LIAR. 

Light  (lait),  sb'.  Forms:  1-2  leoht,  I  lioht, 
Anglian  leht,  2-3  leooht,  2-5  liht,  (4  lyht"!, 
3-4 Hot,  lit(t,lijt,  3-5lijt(e,  ly^t,  (li^ht,  ly^hte, 
lyjght),  lith,  4  lyth(e,  4-6  lyght(e,  .5  lyghth, 
6  lyghtt),  Si-,  lycht,  (4  lyicht\  4,  6  lyte,  (4 
?leyt,  6  lytt),  5  leght,  2-3,  4-  Sc.  lioht,  3- 
light.  [OK.  Uokt  str.  netit.  (later  leoht,  Anglian 
leht,  early  ME.  liht)  corresponds  to  OKris.  liac/it, 
OS.  lioht  (Du.  lifltt),  OHO.  lioht  (MUG.  lielil, 
mod.G.  Hcht)  :-OTetit.  */««///o'":-pre-Teut.  *leuk- 
loin  (also  *leiikolo>n,  whence  Goth.  liuAaf  •  for  the 
suffix  cf.  NAKKD  n.),  (.  Aryan  root  */cuk-  to  shine, 
be  white.  (Not  in  ON.,  which  has  instead  a 
parallel  formation  on  the  same  root,  lios  :—*/eu/is-.} 
According  to  some  scholars,  the  sb.  is  the  neuter 
of  the  adj.  *leithto-  LIGHT  «.2 ;  on  this  view  the 
primary  sense  would  be  '  that  which  is  bright '. 

The  Aryan  root  "lent-  ( :  *lonk- :  *lfilt-}  is  represented  in 
a  great  number  of  words.  In  Teut.,  besides  the  words 
mentioned  above  and  their  derivatives,  there  are  those 
mentioned  under  LAIT  r.,  LKAM  sb,*,  LKYI;  ;  also  OE.  llxftn 
to  lighten.  Outside  Teut.  the  root  appears  in  i3kr.  rue  to 
shine,  rocas,  rods  neut.,  brightness,  rtikititt  shining.  Gr. 
AcuKof  white,  \fvtrtrftv  to  see,  L.  lu.r,  liiiiU'H  light.  Iftcerc 
to  shine,  liiHa.  (  : — ' ' loitkna}  moon,  Olrish  I6n,  h'tan  moon, 
liche  lightning,  Welsh  lliig  light,  Hitched  lightning,  llcnfer 
(OWelsh  fatten  light,  OSI.  liiia  beam  of  light.) 

1.  That  natural  agent  or  influence  which  (emanat 
ing  from  the  sun,  bodies  intensely  heated  or  burn 
ing,  and  various  other  sources)  evokes  the  functional 
activity  of  the  organ  of  sight. 

a.  Viewed  as  the  medium  of  visual  perception 
generally.     Also,  the  condition  of  space  iu  which 
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light  is  present,  and  ID  which  therefore  vision  is 
possible.     Opposed  to  darkness. 

CIOOO/ELFRIC  Gen.  i.  3  God  cwae3  ba  :  5eweor5e  leoht, 
and   leoht  \vear5  geworht.    c  1250  Gen.  <$•  tix.  44  Al  was 
'fiat  firnic  Prosing  in  ni^t,  Til   he  wit  hise  word  made  li^t. 
1398  TKKVISA  Barth.  DC  /'.  A",  vm,  xxviii.  (1495)  339  Lyghte 
snedyth  itstlfe  fro  the  hyghest  heuen  anone  to  the  my  die  of 
the  worlde.    c  1460  TowneUy  Myst.  \.  23  Darknes  from  light    i 
we  parte  on  two.    1593  SHAKS.  Liter.  674  Light  and  lust  are    j 
deadlie  enemies.     1671  MH.TON  Satnson  90  Since  light  so    > 
necessary  is  to  life.    1679  IJKYOEN  Troilits  <y  Cr.  \\:  ii,  Now    ' 
shine,  sweet  moon  !  let  them  have  just  light  enough  to  make 
their  passes.    1756  UUHKK  .VW>/.  iV  />'.  xxi.  xiv,  All  colours 
depend  on  light.     1860  TVNDALL  Glac.  i.  vi.  45  Beyond  a 
certain  intensity,  -light  ceases  to  be  light,  and  becomes  mere 
pain. 

b.  Viewed  as  being  itself  an  object  of  percep 
tion,  cognized  by  means  of  the  specific  visual  sensa 
tion  indicated  by  the  use  of  words  like  '  bright ', 
*  shining1,  etc,  Also,  in  particularized  sense,  an 
individual  shining  or  appearance  of  light. 

Fur  Northern,  Southern  Lights  (  —  AURORA  Borealis* 
A  itstralis},  Zodiacal  light ^  see  the  adjs. 

Beowulf  727  Him  of  ea^um  stod  li^e  ^elicost  leoht  tin- 
fjejer.  ?<ziioo  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  789  (Laud  MS.)  Heo- 
fenlic  leoht  [JAS.  F.  lioht]  was  ^elome  seogen  flier  )>er 
he  ofsla^en  wavs.  a.  1225  Leg.  Kath,  1594  Swuch  leome  & 
liht  leitede  i>rinnc.  t  1300  Havelvk  588  She  saw  J>er-inne 
a  Hth  ful  shir,  Also  hrith  so  it  were  clay,  Aboute  Jje  knaitc 
per  he  lay.  1567  MATLET  Gr.  Forest  3  A  ("Jem  . .  in  \vho>e 
Centre  ..  a  certaine  light  is  scene  shining  .,  like  to  the 
Moone.  1^96  SHAKS.  Mcrcfi.  I',  v.  i.  89  That  light  we  see 
is  burning  in  my  hall.  1634  MH.TON  (.'omits  340  With  thy 
ioiiff  levell'd  rule  of  streaming  light.  1846  KrsKiN  A /erf. 
/'iu'ttf.  II.  in.  i.  v.  §  4  Whatever  beauty  there  may  result 
from  effects  of  light  on  foreground  objects.  1847  TENNYSON 
Princess  iv.  3  The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes.  1866 
M.  ARNOLD  T/iyrsis  xvii,  And  in  the  scatter'd  fauns  the 
lights  come  out. 

C.  Viewed  as  residing  in  or  emanating  from  a 
luminary.  Phr.  to  give  light  (said  of  a  luminary). 

(iooo  . -f.v'.v.  (',&$/>,  Matt.  xxiv.  29  Se  mona  hys  leoht  ne 
syld.  (i  1300  L'nrsvr  M.  1771  Sun  and  niuiie  had  tint  \tn\r 
l.^bt.  1340-70  A/c'.v.  <V  Dtmi.  122  His  [the  sun'.s]  lem  on  Jje 
lui't  li^ht  ^af  aboute.  1362  LAM.JL.  /'.  J't.  A.  i.  163  Chaslite 
withoutuu  Charite  ..  Is  as  lewed  as  a  Laumpe  |>at  no  liht 
is  inne.  1530  TISUAI.K  AHW.  More  -24  The  air  is  dark  of 
itself,  &  rtceiveth  all  her  liyht  of  the  sun.  1548  1 1  AI.I. 
C/iroH.,  Hen.  /'///,  22  On  the  top  stode  a  goodly  Iitkon 
gevyng  light.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  <y  Jitl.  \.  iii.  125  What 
Torch  is  yond  that  vaintly  lends  his  light  To  grubs  and 
eyelesse  Sculles?  1634  MILTON  Counts  199  And  till'd  their 
Lamps  With  everlasting  oil,  to  give  due  light  To  tlit  misled 
and  lonely  Traveller.  1716  POPF.  Iliad  vm.  688  A>  when 
the  Moon. .O'er  Heav'ns  pure  Azure  sheds  her  sacred  Light. 
1814  SCOTT  ll'av.  ii,  The  sun  ..  poured  ..  its  chequered 
light  through  the  stained  window. 

d.  In  scientific  use. 

The  word  tight  has  been  used  in  six  special  senses:  un 
the  thing  (variously  conceived  as  matter  or  energy)  which 
is  communicated  from  a  luminous  body  to  the  body  illumi 
nated  by  it;  (/')  this  thing  regarded  as  producing  sensa 
tion  ;  (f)  the  sensation  produced  ;  \d\  the  process  (variously 
conceived  as  rectilinear  motion  of  corpuscles,  undulatory 
motion  of  the  ether,  or  periodic  change  of  electrical  and 
magnetic  states)  by  which  the  communication  is  made; 
(<.*>  certain  characteristics  of  >uch  processes  (rays  or  waves}; 
(_/")  physical  energies  and  processes  of  the  same  type  as 
those  involved  in  the  production  of  vision,  but  having  . 
possibly  a  different  range  of  periods  (e.  g.  Rmitgen  rays),  j 
1'he  sense  (<)  (rare  in  actual  use,  though  not  uncommonly 
expressed  in  definitions,!  agrees  with  an  occasional  u>e  of 
the  word  in  popular  language  :  we  should,  e.  g.,  usually 
apply  the  name  light  to  ttie  sensation  experienced  when 
the  optic  nerve  is  excited  mechanically  without  the  inter-  ^ 
ventioti  of  a  luminous  body.  In  the  sense  (</)  the  word  j 
light  is  equivalent  to  the  process  ef  transmission  of  light ; 
in  the  sense  (c)  it  is  equivalent  to  rays  of  light  or  waves  of 
light. 

(*)  1704  NKWION  Opticks  \.  18  The  Light  of  the  Sun 
consists  of  Rays  differently  refrangible.  1811  A.  T.  THOM 
SON  Loitff.  Disj>.  (1818)  p.  -\.\.\vi,  Light  is  a  substance  con 
sisting  of  very  subtle  particles  which  are  constantly 
emanating  in  straight  lines  from  luminous  bodies.  1876 
TAIT  l\ec.  Adv.  Phys.  .Yf/.  iii.  (ed.  •-•)  66  It  necessarily 
followed  that  light  is  a  form  of  eneryy. 

(b)  1704  NBWTON  (/iV/tf)  Opticks :  or.  a  Treatise  of  the  Reneo 
lions,  Refractions,  Inflections  and  Colours  of  Light.     1807 
T.  YOUNG  I.ect.  Xat.  Philos.  11.629  Radiant  Light  consists    I 
in  Undulations  of  the  luminiferous  Ether. 

if)  1800  HKKSCIIKL  \\\  Phil.  Trans.  XC.  295  Light,  both    : 
solar   and  terrestrial,   is   a   sensation   occasioned   by    rays 
emanating  from  luminous  bodies. 

(tt)   1875  W.  K.  CLIFFORD  in  Fortn,  Rcr.  XVII.  785  Thus    • 
light  is  described  as  a  vibration  and  such  properties  of  light 
as  are  aNo  properties  of  vibrations  are  thereby  explained. 

UM  1900  LAK.MOR  Aether  <y  Matter  xii.  205  Waves  of  high 
period  (much  higher  however  than  ordinary  light). 

(/)  1865  MAXWELL  in  Phil.  Trans.  CLV.  466  We  have 
strong  reason  to  conclude  that  light  itself  including  radiant 
heat,  (and  other  radiations   if  any),  is  an  electromagnetic    , 
disturbance  in  the  form  of  waves.     1897  S.  P.  THOMPSON 
(title)  Light  visible  and  invisible. 

e.  The  portion  or  quantity  of  light  which  comes 
through  a  window,  or  which  is  otherwise  regulated 
so  as  to  illuminate  a  given  space,     hi  a  good  (or   j 
bad}  light',   situated  so  as  to  be  clearly  visible 
(or  the  reverse). 

In  the  early  171!)  c.  false  or  deceiving  lights  are  often 
mentioned  as  a  kind  of  trickery  practised  by  shopkeepers. 
See,  e.g.  rti6x6  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Phyfaster  v.  iii.  (1620)  58; 
a  1626  MIUULETON  Wow.  beware  IVont.  it.  ii.  (1657)  120  and 
Anyth.for  quiet  Life  11.  ii.  (1662)  C  3  b. 

«i533  ki>'  BERNERS  HUGH  clxiii.  643  Other  wyndowes 
there  were-. the  whiche  gaue  great  lyght  into  the  house. 
i6»s  BACON  Ess*  Building  (Aib.J  551  A  double  House, 
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without  Thorow  Light-,  on  the  Sides.  1658  \V.  SANDERSON 
Graphicc  26  Place  your  best  Pieces,  to  be  seen  with  single 
lights.  Ibid.  61  Choose  your  Light  Northwards  towards 
the  East,  one  single  Light  only,  great  and  fair,  without 
any  reflection  of  Trees  or  Walls.  1797  HOLCKOFT  tr.  Stol- 
l>erg'$  Trav.  (ed.  2)  II.  xlii.  69  The  picture  ..  is  in  a  bad 
light.  1854  THACKERAY  Xewcotnt's  xvii,  Bed-rooms  where 
Lady  Hetty  has  had  her  hair  powdered,  and  where  the 
painter's  north-light  now  takes  possession  of  the  place  which 
her  toilet-table  occupied  a  hundred  years  ago. 

f.  In  light :  exposed  to  rays  of  light,  lighted  up. 
1847  TENNYSON  Princess  Concl.  41  The  happy  valleys, 

half  in  light  and  half  Far-shadowing  from  the  west. 

g.  One's  light',    the  ordinary  measure  of  light 
which  a  person  enjoys,  or  expects  to  enjoy,  for 
seeing  around  him.     To  stand  in  a  fci'son's  light 
=  to  cut  him  off  from  the  enjoyment  of  it ;  hence 
this  and  similar  phrases  are  \\s&\fig.  to  express  in 
jury  done  to  a  person's  interests  ;  so  to  stand  (Sc. 
also  to  si/}  in  ones  <xvn  light,     t  To  lay  in  (a per 
sons')  light  \  to  bring  as  an  objection  against. 

.1386  CHAUCER  Millers  T.  210  Hycause  that  he  fer  was 
from  hir  sighte,  This  nye  Nicholas  stood  in  his  light u.  1528 
MORK  Dialogue  Hcresyes  iv.  Wks.  252/1  He  could  shewe  a 
fayre  law,.,  which  lawe  if  it  wer  laied  in  their  light  that 
would  take  vpon  them  the  defence  of  any  worship  to  be 
done  to  ymages,  would  make  al  thcyr  eyen  dase.  1535 
STEWART  Cron.  Scof.  (1858)  II.  73  We  sat  ouir  far  into  cure 
awin  Hcht.  1538  BALE  (.icti's  t'roinisfs  v.  21  What  iho' 
fearce  1'harao  wrought  myschef  in  thy  syght,  He  was  a  pagan, 
lay  not  that  in  our  lyght.  1546  J.  HKYWOOU  Prov,  n.  iv. 
Wks.  (1562)  G  ij,  How  blindly  ye  stand  in  your  owne  light. 
1601  DKNT  f'at/nv.  Heaven  222  They  [the  wickfd]  be  much 
their  owne  foes,  and  stand  in  their  o«  ne  light.  1633  Ii.  JON- 
SON  Tale  Tub  ir.  i,  Take  a  vool's  Counsel,  and  do  not  stand 
in  your  own  light.  1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  I.  226  And 
do  we  not  sit  far  in  our  own  light,  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
bairn's  play.  1848  DICKENS  Dowtey  xxxix,  To  take  away 
the  character  of  a  lad  that's  been  a  good  servant  to  you, 
because  he  can't  afford  to  stand  in  his  own  light  for  your 
good.  1856  RKADE  Never  too  Late  Ixx,  Don't  stand  in  the 
poor  girl's  light.  Mod.  coltoq.  Please  move  a  little  farther 
that  way  ;  you  are  in  my  light. 

h.  A  gleam  or  sparkle  in  the  eye,  expressive  of 
animated  feeling  or  the  like. 

>593  SHAKS.  Liter.  1378  And  dying  eyes  gleem'd  forth 
their  ashie  lights.  1833  H.  COLKKIDGE  Seng,  *  She  is  not 
fair'  10,  I  cease  not  to  behold  The  love-light  in  her  eye. 
1852  MKS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xxxix,  He  was  followed 
by  Cas.sy,  pale,  calm  ..  and  with  that  >ame  fearful  light  in 
her  eye.  1893  Pull  Mall  Mag.  Christm.  No.  249  He  had 
. .  an  eye  without  light,  a  voice  without  charm. 

i.  To  put  out  or  quench  (one's)  light :  to  extin 
guish  his  '  vital  spark  '. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  v.  ii.  10-13.  a  1616  I!KMM.  &  FL.  Maid's 
Tritg.  iv,  i.  (1619)  G  4  b,  for  ad*  You  will  not  rnurthtr  me? 
Mel.  No,  tis  a  iustice  and  a  noble  one.  To  put  the  light  out 
of  such  base  offenders.  1810  Scorr  LatiyofL.  in.  xi,  Quench 
thou  his  light,  Destruction  dark  ! 
j.  //.  [after  L.  lumina*]  (J races  of  st)le.  ;wv~'. 

1710  AnmsoN  Taller  No.  267  P  4  llacon  ..had  the  .. 
comprehensive  Knowledge  of  Aristotle,  with  all  the  beautiful 
Lights,  Graces,  and  Kmbellishments  of  Cicero. 

k.  fig.  Light  Bone's  eye($\  applied  to  a  loved 
object. 

a  iooo  Juliana  05  Du  eart  clohlor  tnin  ..  minra  ea^na 
leoht.  1636  M.\ssiNGtR  (/'/.  Dk.  I'lorcnce  iv.  ii,  She  was 
the  light  of  my  eyes,  and  comfort  of  My  feeble  age.  1841 
LANK  Arab.  Nts.  I.  ic8  Omy  beloved  !  U  light  of  mine  eye. 

1.  77/t'  light  of  GoiCs  countenance :  in  Ps.  iv.  6, 
etc.  =  Divine  favour.  In  allusion  to  this,  the  light 
of  (a  persons)  countenance  is  often  sarcastically 
used  for:  (his)  sanction,  approving  presence. 

1890  HALL  CAINI-:  Bondman  i.  i,  Count  Trollop  was  in 
Iceland  at  this  celebration  of  the  ancient  festival,  and  he 
was  induced  by  Jorgen  to  give  it  the  light  of  his  countenance. 

2.  spec.  The  illumination  which  proceeds  from 
the  sun  in  day-time;  daylight.  Also,  the  time  of 
daylight ;  day-time,  day-break.  (Usually  the  light. 
Also  the  light  of  day.} 

c  iooo  Ags.  Ps.  iTh.)  Ixxvii.  33  /Kr  leohte[L.  ante  lttccm\ 
<  1020  Rule  St.  Bcnct  viii.  iLogeman)  37  Onginnendum 
leohte  [L.  incipient^  htct].  a  1*75  Cott.  Hew.  233  Hwat 
de^  si  moder  hire  beam,  formes  hi  hit  chete6  and  bltiwid 
he  |>e  Hchtf.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  14195  Qua  has  to  wenden 
ani  wai,  God  es  to  go  bi  light  o  dai.  c  1300  Pwerfa  of 
{[ending  xxxvi.  in  Salomon  fy  Sa/.  (1848)  279  Drynk  eft 
lasse,  and  go  by  lyhte  horn,  quop  Hendyng.  '11340  HAM- 
roi.K  Psalter  cxviii.  148  As  a  goed  werk  man  )>at  rysis 
bifor  light  lil  his  werk.  1526  FUgr,  Per/.  (W.  de  \V. 
153I)  '38  Lyke  as  the  precyous  stone,  tlie  more  it  is 
jwlyshed  or  rubbed,  the  more  perfytly  it  receyueth  the 
lyght.  a  1600  MOSTCOMERIE  Misc.  /'.  v.  26  All  day  I  wot 
not  what  to  do,  I  loth  to  sie  the  Hcht.  1697  DKYDKN 
Virg.  Georg.  in.  613  Their  Morning  Milk,  the  Peasants 
press  at  Night :  Their  Evening  Meal  before  the  rising 
Light  To  Market  bear.  Ibid.  iv.  274  Then  having  spent 
the  last  Remains  of  Light,  They  give  their  Bodies  due 
Repose  at  Night.  1813  SIR  H.  DAVY  Agric.  C/u-ni.  (1814) 
230  Plants  grow  vigorously  only  when  supplied  with  light. 
1860-1  FLO.  NIGHTINGALE  Nnrsing  59  Almost  all  patients 
lie  with  their  faces  turned  to  the  light  exactly  as  plants 
always  make  their  way  towards  the  light.  1875  JOWETT 
Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  134  The  appointed  hour  was  approaching 
when  man  in  his  turn  was  to  go  forth  into  the  light  of  day. 
b.  In  the  asseverative  phrase  l>y  this  (good]  light. 
Also  by  GotCs  light :  see  GOD  1 4  a  and  'Sue  HT.  arch. 

c  1510  hitcrl.  f-'our  Elan.  (Percy  Soc.)  23  Thou  art  a  mad 

fest.  be  this  lyght !     1599  SHAKS.  Mitch  Ado  v.  iv.  93  Come, 
will  haue  thee,  but  by  this  h'ght  I  take  thee  for  pittie. 
1610  —  Temp.  ii.  ii.  147  By  this  good  light.     1615  FLETCHKK 
Noble  Gent,  v,  i,  Bean.  Cutchl,  by  this  light  !     iSix  SCOTT 
AV/K/w.  iv,  Ky  this  light,  Anthony,  thou  ait  mad. 


LIGHT. 

c.   To  see  the  light,  to  come  into  the  world;  to 
be  brought  forth  or  published. 

a  1687  PKITV  Pot.  Arith.  (i&yo)  Dec!.,  Had  not  the  Doc- 
ttins  offended  France,  they  had  long  since  seen  the  light. 
1705  HKAKNI.  Collect.  20  July  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  10  He  is  rcsolv'd 
it  [a  book]  shall  sec  y  Liglit.  1751  Hi  MI.  I'.ss.  <V  f'i<;it. 
(1777)  I.  175  As  soon  as  the  helpless  infant  sees  the  light. 

3.  The  state  of  being  visible  or  exposed  to  view. 
To  come  to  fight  (in  early  use  -^  in,  on  light}  \  to 
be  revealed,  disclosed,  made  visible  or  made  known. 
To  bring  (rarely  t/"/)  to  light  (cf.  K.  mettre  en 
/it mic re)  :  to  reveal,  make  known,  publish. 

rt  1000  HI cne  1123  (Or.)  Nu  is  in  leoht  cymen,  QnwnXM 
wyida  bigang.  a  1300  Cursor  JA  15892  He  drogh  him  bak 
behind  \K  men  Wald  he  noght  cum  in  light.  1535  COVKH- 
P  \i.i;  /  (X-.  xvi.  57  When  thou  wast  in  thy  pry  do,  and  before 
thy  wickednessi-  came  to  light.  1549  T.  SmiL  Lnthner's 
7  .Serin.  F,p.  I  )ed.  |Arb.)  19,  I  haue  gathered,  writ,  and 
brought  Into  lyglit  the  famous  fryday  sermons  of  Mayster 
Hngji  LntimiT,  1567  </'«<//•  <\  I'rtdiie  An//.  (S.  T.  S.)  44 
Thairby  it  sail  cum  to  lychl  That  /e  ar  my  Disciples  rycht. 
1597  M()KI-'':V  I'^ti'od.  .^liis.  Ded.,  It  is  necessary  for  him  who 
shall  put  to  light  any  such  thing  as  this  is  to  choose  -such 
a  patron  [ttc.1  1611  iJini.K  Job  xxviii.  n  The  thing  that  is 
hid,  hringeth  he  fomth  to  light.  1643  I^eclnr,  Comtn.,  l\el\ 
Irtl.  57  J'hcir  devillish  designcs  and  devices  are  come  to 
li^ht,  and  brought  to  our  Knowledge.  1765  PARSONS  in 
/'////.  Trans.  Lv,  48  A  worthy  family  who.. hail  lived  in 
Virginia  several  years  in  a  conspicuous  liglit.  1870  MAX 
MUI.I.KK  Sii.  AY//A".  ^1873)  385  Kvcrylxnly  wished. .to  bring 
to  light  some  of  the  treasures.  1871  FKKKMAN  Norm.  dw/. 
1 1876)  IV.  xviii.  221  Its  history  is  •.lir.nitN-d  in  the  dark-ness 
which  surrounds  all  the  doing!  of  It!  I'-ai  1  till  he  breaks  forth 
in  l  o  full  light  In  tin- font's.-  .if  the  next  year.  1891  Law  Times 
XCII.  1 8Ai  Another  defect  in  the  Rules  of  Court  1883  has 
com«  to  light. 

4.  Tower  of  vision,  eyesight  (now/<v/.  or  rhet.). 
Also  pi.  --  the  eyes  (now  only  siting). 

971  iMlfkl,  Hoin.  19  (Jehyran  we  nu  forwhon  se  blinda 
1-  oht  onfrng.  ll'td.  ,'i  Se  bjinda  ..  ba:d  his  catena  leohtes. 
•  1*50  flffta  Mawfwtt  42  Nis  no  tonge  an  erbe  nc  non  eyen 
litt  Dal  in.ii  t  alia  pa  ioie.  1580  Lvi.v  A///////,-*  (Arb.t  14o 
Hir  eyes  hasMI,  yet  bright,  and  such  were  the  lyghles  of 
Venui  X599  otvyftfffit's  /.*'/.  vii.  at  The  wcakning  of  his 
[S.uiisoti's]  strength  lost  his  lilK-rtic  and  his  light.  1607 
Wn.KiNS  J//.v.  I-.nforeed  Marr.  n.  I>  i  b,  Lift  vp  thine  ev<  s 
.  .They  were  not  home  to  loose  their  light  so  snone.  1815 
Sorting  Mag.  XLV.  161  He  m'MM  the  siout  Caleb  an, I 
datketi'd  his  light-.  1883  H.  W.  J)IXI>N  Manfl  i.  ,\ii.  18 
His  ministers  with  point  of  piercing  sword  I'm  out  my  light 
for  ever. 

6.  A  body  which  emits  illuminating  rays.  a.  The 
sun  or  other  heavenly  body  (after  (Jen.  i.  ifn. 

•  looo.V<r.f.  Le(ih,i,  III.  •*  \\  OIL  .Yuri  feonVin  d.e^e  Xc-ceop 
<  lod  t\\a  mil  •  le  l.-nhi,  (-.el  is  sunnc  and  mona.  ,  1460 
i'oivnel,  r  Myst.  i.  -j\  Make  we  heueii  &  ft  ill.  .and  lyghtys 
fay  re  to  sc.  1574  HOCKNK  Regiment  for  Se»i  iv.  11577)  S4  n» 
Voii  may  knowe  it  by  the  Arke  or  bearing  of  the  M,m.--, 
and  lvalues  roinule  about  yon.  1608  SIIAKS,.  /Vr.  Ii.  iii.  41 
And  I  lee  the  Sun  ne  for  tliein  to  reuercinv ;  None  that 
I'ehi-ld  him,  but,  like  le-ser  liglits,  Did  vaile  their  Crowm-s 
to  his  Mipirinacic.  1819  |.  WILSON  /'/</  Astro/.,  /,r't;/t/s, 
the  luminaries.  1871  R.  KM. is  tr.  (.'<tf/t//ns  Ixii.  26  Hespei, 
sbiiieth  in  heaven  a  light  more  genial  ever? 

b.  An  ignited  candle,  lamp,  gas-jet,  or  the  like. 
llnuv  .VIM-  //;7//y-=  wax  candles  for  lighting  (now 
rutt'  in  this  use:  cf.  14  1>\ 

,1000  .T'.i.imc  It  nut.  (Th.)  I.  150  We  sceolan  on  u-ismn 
d.c.v  In'ian  me  Irohl  to  ijuail,  and  l.i't.m  hi  <Yrr  blelsiail. 
•i  1400  50  A /,•  \. i >;.{,->•  \  ,\  .Many  li^tis  of  a  lut  is  li^tid 
<>lhinM|iiile.  <  1410  St.  /,///'/,  r  i  •-•;'>  <  llor-tm. >  pis  inayde 
tokc  hit  |*r.  be  cerge]  |n>liom  hat  plat  e  ^  l>K-\st-  nn^i  |-t-  li-y^l 
anoiii:  soil.uily.  (  1449  I'KOOI  K  A* (•/»•.  n.  vi.  idoSette  li^tisor 
lanmpis  Itifore  lirin  (images).  1537  /irtry  It  itts  ((!ami1en) 
i  .-8,  I  wyll  have  n  lyte  biynnyng  yn  the  cbansell  before  the 
s.iiremeiil.  n  1548  H  \t.t,  ('//»,;«.,  //,•//.  /'///.  ^07  b,  In  this 
i  liaml'er  was  hanged  a  great  braunclie  of  .silver  pen  »-ll 
gilte,  to  In-. ne  lightes.  1593  SIIAKS.  Ltur.  67  $  This  s;iid,  be 

set-,      his     ftioti-     \  ppul)      the      light.          1604      V..     (i[KIMSIoM   | 

/''.-/i .>st.i'x  //isf.  /nJies  iv.  x\\iii.  {m  lloih  ri(  h  and  |x>or 
\s,-  tins  t.tllowe  for  lighles.  1849  [AMI  s  ir<;>,/w<tn  ii.  The 
h-hts  weie  lightrd  in  a  large,  comfortable.  well-fuinishe<l 
room.  i85ii'.  Ki  .\ni;  Ci\>istcr\  II,  Ivii.  (iKi/0  174  A  Tuscan 
nolile  promised  ten  pounds  of  wax  lights  (n  mil  lady  t>f 
Ravenna.  1888  /W/  J/rt//  (r.  -j.i  July  n  j  The  common 
I'l.n  ii.  c  of  M-I  King  (or  .in  escape  of"  g.is  with  n  li^ht  ( aused 
a  sfiious  explosion  yesterday  morning. 

c.  coUtit*  The  candles  or  other  illttniinanls  used 
to   light   n   particular   jtlacc ;   liglits   collectively, 
t  Also,  inalriinl  to  he  Imrnt  for  lighting. 

a  1013  \\YUM.\N  //,'///.,  .SV////,'  /.////  (Napin  •  ;  ,  .  <  ,, .,!,  . 
i  \  u  ,ui . .  mid  Irnhte  and  laciim  by  ^elome  Regret. in.  1*97 
K.  ilii't'i.  tkollsi  7,-;,rf.  \',ir  me  n«  ini^te  no  ihirchegong 
viboutc  li^tc  do.  <  1300  Harelok  576  (Iriin  bad  L«.  ue 
In  ingcn  lut,  For  to  don  on  his  t  lo|>es.  1387  TKKVISA 
///X</.«  (Rolls)  VI.  317  An  hoiulred  mark  to  Seynl  IVter 
bisli^t.  1389  in  I'.Mg-.  (>t/i/s  (1870)  7  Kttcri  quarter  for  to 
iiu-yntenr  fe  ''»'  «^  I'1'  alinessf  of  J»e  brojwrhetfc  .iij.i/.  1430 
/•'.  A',  n'ii/s  11882)  8|s  To  our  lady  lyght,  vj</.  ..  Item  to 
seint  Mergrct  lyght,  iiij</.  t  1449  I'HIMK  fPtfr,  n.  \i.  170 

Fotloknele  and  pieie  and  beie.  li^t  and  selte  up  i  .null  !is 
biforc  an  yrn.ige.  (  1470  HTNHV  It 'it/faff  n.  a8i  Scho  gert 
giailli  up  a  bind  .  honowryt  with  grel  lycht.  iuo  ('<»*•- 
ffHttrs*  Accff.  in  Sharp  (  IT.  Afyst.  u8a^)  186  Payd  for 
lyght  for  the  Ciessetts  xi/.  1561  //•/</.,  For  carry inge  ij 
ciessjtes  ami  iij  stone  of  lyglit  . .  ij.v.  1609  SKIM:  AY^. 
Afaj.t  -^at.  Robt.  /,  77!),  I-inds  siven  and  ilispom-d  I.M 
singing,  or  for  lit  ht  in  (he  kitk. 

d.  A  signal-tire  or  bencon-lamp,  esp.  on  a  ship 
or  in  a  lighthouse;  often  with  prefixed  qualifica 
tion   as  ji.\tift  jlashfag*    intermittent,    revolving 
light.     Hence,  used  for  the  lighthouse  itself. 

1604  F.  <;(KtMsroxi'1  /*'.-],  i>>.M'*  ///.«/.  /Mt/its  in.  xi.  155 
In  ihr  Ix-ginninjf  of  the  night  the  Adniir.dls  light  failed  -so, 
.1-  the  other  slnppc  IKNX-I  >cc  them  .^Itci.  1790  llLAibvN 
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A'/j:1.  <V  Mil.  Mem.  253  On  the  evening  of  the  3rd  of  April, 
Sir  Ldward  '  made  the  light '  of  the  Haleines  on  the  Isle  of 
Rhee.  1793  SMK.MOM  EajttfftU  L.  Introd.  5  The  original 
lantern  for  the  light  was  of  a  diameter  somewhat  exceeding 
five  feet.  1793,  1858  (see  FLOATING  LIGHT).  1798  COLIC- 
Mucii;  Atu  .  M-ir.  vi.  xxi.  They  stood  is  signals  to  the  land, 
Kadi  one  a  lovely  light.  1850  A.  STKVKNSON  Treat.  Ligltt- 
honscs  i.  106  The  succession  of  red  and  ic/iitc  lights  i.s  caused 
by  the  revolution  of  a  frame  whose  different  sides  present 
red  and  white  lights...  The  flashing  light  is  produced  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  revolving  light.  Ibid.  107  The  inter- 


LIGHT. 

d.  Neivl?ght(s\  novel  doctrines  (esp.  theological 
and  ecclesiastical)  the  partisans  of  which  lay  claim 
to  superior  enlightenment ;  hence  by  antithesis 
Old  Hght(s,  the  traditional  doctrines  to  which  the 
*  new  lights '  are  opposed.  Also  attrib.  as  in  New 
Light,  Old  J,ight  men,  teachers,  doctrines^  etc., 
whence  New  Lig!  ' 
for  persons  holdin 


,  ^  ^        ., 

whence  New  Lights,  Old  Lights,  as  designations 
olding  4  New  Light  '  and  '  Old  Light  ' 


mittent  light  is  distinguished  by  bursting  suddenly  into    [    V10WS. 

view,  and  continuing  steady  for  a  short  time,  after  which  it    '       *n  Scotland  the    Rppellations   AVw  Lights,  Old  Lights 

is  suddenly  eclipsed  for  half  a  minute.  ..This  distinction,  as    I    ^o.  Auld  Lie/its)  have  been  current  in  two  different  appli- 


well  as  that  called  \\\c  flashing  light,  is  peculiar  to  the  Scotch 

oast.      1863  Murray's  Itaiuil-k.   Kent  $  Sussex  1^7  The 
|    wall,  like  that  of  its  sister  light  at  (lessoriacurn. .,  is  com- 
!    posed  of  (etc.).     1894  A.  ROHKKIWIN  Xuxgets  44  Revealing 
l     the  object  be  w.is  in  .search  of,  as  a  harbour  light  reveals 
I    the  port.     1896  Hoi  SMAS  .S//n>/W/.  l.titi  lix,  lilack  towers 
j    ftbov*  the  Portland  light  The  felon-quarried  stone. 
fe.  A  linkman.  Ols. 
1711  SIKHI.K  ,S/>tct.   No.  454  F  7,  I  went  to  my  Lodging, 

let!  by  a  Light,,  .and  made  him  give  me  an  Account  of  the 

Charge  [etc.]. 

6.  Ifcdj^  with  reference  to  mental  illumination 
or  elucidation. 

a.  In  phrases,  rts  to  give  (carry,  bring)    light 
(f  to  or  into  a  subject' .    Also  to  get  or  receive  light. 
Now   usually   to  threat  (fast,  shed)   light  upon. 
t  To  have,  need  of  light ,  to  need  explanation. 

C  1449  1  *!•:<'< M  K  A'.1/;',  i.  iii.  16  Kch  man  having  to  do  with 
Miche  questiouns  mai  s..one  sc  that  Holi  Wrilt  ^eucth  litil 
or  noon  li^l  therto  at  al.  1559  W.  CrNNiNrniAM  Cflsnt>^>: 
trlasse,  i'.'.j  This  rarde  should  seme  to  gine  a  great  light  and 
knowledge  vnto  Nauigation.  1581  LAMI',\HDK  l-'.iren.  i.  ix. 
(rf».r/i  4.'  Tlur  Saluiatioii  i.f  the  (^ueene  is  but  a  Catol-.-ur 
<if  all  the  names  of  the  luslices,  and  contayneth  nothing 
that  hath  necdc  of  light.  1657  8  nnrte>n&  £*/«ry(i8a8)  II. 
42^,  1  have  received  great  light  from  him,  and  hope  for 
HUH  b  more.  <  1680  liBVKRIDCR  Seym.  (17^9)  I.  116  Thus 
I  have  given  you  what  light  1  could  into  both  these  ex 
pressions.  1696  WKISTOX  /'he<ny  Kartk  it.  (17^2)  102  This 
Matter  will  ..  give  light  and  strength  to  some  of  the  for  me  r 
Testimonies.  1706  Hi-Mi\K  Collect .  19  Jan.  (O.  U.S.)  I. 
165  Mr.  Hugh  ISrougbton  . .  had  ye  chief  Hand  and  gave 
liglit  to  y1  Work.  1719  I >E  FOK  (.>««><•  n.  xi.  (1840)  235  Can 
you  give  me  no  further  light  into  it?  173*  I'I.HKKI.KY 
Aliiphr.  iv.  §2  Arguments  ..  uhich  carry  light  have  their 
effect,  even  against  an  opponent  who  shuts  his  eyes.  1793 
S.MMAtnN  /u/j'.r /.'//(•  /-,  ft  192,  I  was  very  desirous  to  get 
some  light  into  some  of  the  sensible  qualities,  that  might 
probably  occasion  the  diiTerein ;<-.  1855  UAIN  .Senses  fy  hit. 
i.  ii.  g  10  (1864!  ;iS  The  experimental  enquiries  of  recent 
years  have  thrown  much  light  upon  this  obscure  and 
mysterious  subject.  1860  ADIKK  l-'nurieTs  frin\  roet>y 
\\i.  ;,i  It  is  on  these  antecedents  that  I  shall  first  en 
deavor  to  shed  some  light.  1884  D.  HrNTKR  tr.  K  cuss's 
//i'st,  (.'fini"i  iv.  _s^  The  various  alwrrations  of  heresy  are 
well  .suited  f  >r  casting  some  light  on  the  history  of  the  canon. 

b.  Illumination  or  enlightenment,  as  a  posses 
sion  of  the  mind,  or  as  derivable  from  some  par 
ticular    source.      Light  of  nature^    the   capacity 
given  to  man  of  discerning  certain  divine  truths 
without  the  help  of  revelation. 

14x2  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  /V/V.  /V/V.  134  Thes  mailer 
limit's  a  man  may  not  do  wythout  wysdome  and  \ndyr- 
stomlytige  ami  lyght  of  connyngc.  1595  SIIAKS.  John  iv. 
in.  hi  U'e  had  a  kinde  of  light,  what  would  ensue.  1599 
[C'AKitt  nu;nt  I  {'/tristtrttt  Let.  7  \'et  you  infer  that  the  light 
of  nature  teacheth  some  knowledge  natural!  whiche  is  neces- 
saiie  to  saluation.  1630  |'K\NNI  (,'<•,/  A'<'  Itnfastar  12  It  is 
a  greater  good  or  bappinessr  then  man  by  all  the  light  of 
Art  or  Nature  can  attaint:  vnto.  1669  Ut'SVAN  Holy  ('///> 
i>is  'I'liest-  w  ouU  do,  in  my  present  Liglit,  jniint  I  etc.).  1710 
l!i  KKI-I.I  v  rrine.  Ihtm.  Knvtol,  §  72  If  we  follow  tlie  light 
<•fu.is.in.  173^  -  .  (/.  ////r.  i.  §  _•  lla\ing  spn-ad  so  mu- h 
light  and  Ktiowlwlgfi  nvcr  the  land.  1790  I»I'RKIC  /'V,  A'«-.". 
\\  ks.  \'.  tgt  The  men  of  F.ngland,  the  men,  I  mean,  of  light 
and  leading  in  Kngland.  iBai  LAMH  AV/Vi  Ser,  i.  Old 
/•'(•//I  //r/',v,  l.o\-i:l  ..  \\.LS  ;v  «]ui(.k  little  fellow,  and  would 
despatch  it  (business]  out  of  hand  by  tlie  light  of  natural 
uiKleistaii.ling.  185*  H.  KIM. i  KS  /.V/.  l-'<is'.k  (1853)  108 
That  is  the  point  on  which  1  want  light !  1871  MOHI.I  v 
( ','»/,/,», .-/  in  I'n't,  Misc.  Scr.  i.  (1878)  87  Less  read  tlnough- 
i. ut  I ;  ur  ope  by  iiifii  of  sujK-iioi  light.  1894  lesson-  /\',i  >,',/,>»/ 
A','«f».'/;;c',  «(«'.,  iv.  145  The  Rertor.  .doing  liib  duly  accord 
ing  to  his  light  as  a  country  p.uson. 

C.  //.  (ti}  1'icees  of  information  or  instruction  ; 
facts,  discoveries,  or  suggestions  which  explain 
a  subject.  (/>}  The  opinions,  information,  and  capa 
cities,  natural  or  acquired,  of  an  individual  intel 
lect.  (C'f.  I1',  fit  Mitres.)  Often  in  phr.  a^ionling 

15*6  /V/<r.  l\-rf.  iW.  de  W.  1531)  125  He  hath  liis  sug- 
gesiyons,  felynges,  .'s:  lyghtes.  1634  Sin  T.  HKKUKKI  t'/.i.  . 
217  We  may  entertaine  some  lights  out  ofanthenti>|ue  Story. 
1683  Ti-.Mri.i-:  Meat.  Wks.  1731  L  387,  I  had  long  Conversa 
tions  w'uh  the  Pensioner,  by  which  I  gain'd  the  Lights 
DM  i-ss.it  y  to  liisi-ovor  the  whole  pu-si-nt  Scene  of  Affairs. 
1748  A?IWH'S  I'fj1.  in.  vii.  354  Tne  tlovcrnor  ..  might  be 
expected  to  give  us  the  be-a  h-hts  |,,|  avoiding  this  per 
plexity.  175(3  ^  •  ^ltv  ^/////.  Ant  itf.  Rom.  fint.  hit  rod., 
Alany  new  lights  comerning  the  Roman  history  and  geo 
graphy  of  Uritain.  1831  UNI  usn  K  AVrc.'i'i*  (1855)  II.  xxi. 
af>j  The  most  distinguiNlu-d  of  his  siir.essois,  with  all  tbe 
lights  of  a  century  and  a  half,  could  not  have  stated  more 
correctly  fete.].  1861  I'MMKI  RAY/tnfrGWffM  iii.  11876)83 

He  did  bis  lust;  be  worked  anoidin^  to  his  lights.  1867 
THOIJ-OPK  CA'VH.  /><j»,v,  f  II.  |\ii,  140  He  trusted  that 
tii. ne  VOUH  irndci  si.uul  this  by  her  ow  n  natural  tights. 
1875  (owi:ri  /V.i/.»  ied.  -_•)  III.  v> ;  \\'e  may  love  and 
honour  the  intentions  of  these1  excellent  jvojilc,  a--  l.n  H 
their  lights  r.xieml.  1879  I'KOIIOII  /'  '..i,  '.-t~><tv  ua  '"' 
iVn  anJ  to  I'eu'b  mother  he  is  bciivticeui  uflcr  his  Iii ' 


cations  :  (a)  as  occasional  names  for  the  Moderate  and  the 
Kvangelical  party  in  the  Established  Church  (so  used  e.g. 
by  Hurns);  (/>)  as  the  usual  popular  names  for  the  two 
bodies  into  which  the  Associate  (or  Burgher)  .Synod  was 
divided  in  1799,  and  the  two  into  which  the  General  Asso- 
ciate  (or  Antiburghtf)  Synod  was  divided  in  1806  ;  in  each 
case  the  J  Old  Light1  minority  (adhering  to  the  'covenanted 
reformation  'and  to  the  principle  of  a  national  church)  formed 


_  _  _  .ill  frequently  applied. 
1650  Hi'BHKKT  nil  I'orutalily  67  Those  that  dare  even  in 
their  Pulpits,  mock,  and  cry  out  against  new  lights.  1659 
lit-.  WALTON  Consiii.  Cn» sidered  1 76  Give  greater  occasion 
to  those,  who  brag  of  their  new  lights,,  .to  reject  all  Scripture 
as  useless,  c  1665  Sol  i  n  Serin.  I  Kings  xiii.  33  Serm.  (1715) 
151  Against  which  New  Lights,  sudden  Impulses  of  the 
Spirit,  Extraordinary  Calls,  will  be  but  weak  Arguments. 
17*1  SKWKI.  Hist.  Quakers  ^1795)  I.  10  He  was  afraid  of 
tox,  for  going  after  new  lights.  1744  JON.  KDWA 
.o-.  T  «.  .:::/-  '!•„  _. i  .L_  .  TT_.  -  • 


I  etc.).  1806  R.  KORSYTM  ftcautits  Scpil.  III.  429  The  bur 
gher  associate  clergy  ..  have  ..  resolved  to  expunge  the 
offending  passage  from  the  Confession  of  Faith.  Twelve  or 
thirteen  of  their  clergy..  have  wished  to  retain  the  Con 
fession  of  Faith  unaltered.  .  .  They  are  called  the  adherents 
of  the  old  light,  in  opposition  to  the  majority  of  their 
brethren,  whom  they  term  new  light  men.  1874  BLUNT  Diet. 
\  Sects  s,v.  Hurghers,  On  Sept.  sth  1799.  .the  Burgher  Ixxly 
split  into  two  parties,  called  respectively  the  Old-Light  and 
the  New-Light.  On  October  znd  the  Old-Light  minority 
constituted  themselves  into  a  separate  Presbytery.  Ibid. 
In  1820  the  New-Light  Burghers  united  with  the  New-Light 
Antiburghers,  and  took  the  name  of  the  United  Secession. 
1888  BAKU!  (title)  Auld  Licht  Idylls. 

e.  A  suggestion  or  help  to  the  solution  of  a  pro 
blem  or  enigma.  Now  spec,  in  an  acrostic  pu/zle, 
each  of  the  words  which  are  to  be  guessed,  their 
initials  (or  initials  and  finals'  forming  the  word  or 
words  in  which  the  answer  to  the  puzzle  consists. 

1894  U'ffrM  3  Jan.  XL.  37/1  Acrostics.  .  ."When  'second 
thoughts'  arc  sent,  the  whole  answer  should  be  forwarded, 
not  corrections  to  separate  lights  only. 

7.  Often   witli   spiritual    reference    (said   of  the 
brightness  of  Heaven,  the  illumination  of  the  soul 
by  divine  truth  or  love,  etc.).     Angel  (or  spirit} 
of  light,  one  who  dwells  in  Heaven. 

971  AYAX7.  1  1  fin.  17  Se  J>e  ne  can^a  beorhtnesse  |«es  ecan 
leohtes.  (iioo  Trin.  Coll,  Hont.  13  Dese  six  werkes  of 
briclnesse..lie  l>en  nemned  lichtes  wapne.  a  1225  After.  K. 
92  (iod  wule  .  .  }iuen  on  liht  wiAinnen,  him  uorto  iseonne, 
ant  icnowen.  c  1340  IJAMI-OLE  ll'tts.  (Horslm.)  I.  13  Mare 
prluilycr  he  [Sat  an]  transligurs  hym  in  pe  forme  of  an  awngel 
of  lygiit.  n  1400  rrynier  11891*  73  That  thou  sette  the  soule 
of  tliy  seruant.  .in  the  Kyn^dom  of  pees  and  of  li^t.  1588 
J.  UIIAI.L  DeinoHstr,  J)iiai/>l.  (AiJ).)  18  The  light  of  the 
i  M'sjujll  is  (al  the  least  .is  .  UMU-  as  that  of  the  Taw.  1588 
SIIAKS.  /,.  /..  L.  IV.  iii.  257  Diuels  soonest  tempt  resembling 
spirits  of  light.  1731  LAW  Serfaus  C.  v.  (ed.  a)  71  To  walk 
in  the  light  of  Religion.  1738  \\'i  s|,i  v  /'mints  i.xxxviu,  l, 
Thou  art  the  (">od  of  Light  '  18^7  HARK  Guesses  ^(1859)  28 
Beware,  ye  who  walk  in  light,  lest  ye  turn  your  light  into 
a  inrse.  1854  FAIII-K  Oratory  /fyttins  l\\ii.  *  Htirk  !  hark! 
my  st'itl'  i,  Angels  of  Jesus  !  Angels  of  light  ! 

b.  j/fv.  Among  (Quakers,  the  inward  revelation 
of  Christ  in  the  soul. 

1656(1.  Fo\  Jritl.  1.271  That  which  is  called  life  in  Christ 
the  Word,  was  tailed  light  in  us.  1706  |K.  WAHD]  li\><*/c*t 
n\'i-/,/  /V'ji.-./ivr'djoK)  80  Tlio1  lie's  more  beholden  to  Sol. 
than  a  Quaker  to  his  inward  Light.  <i  1713  KU.WOOD  Auto- 
/•/,%'.  (1714^  4s,  1  now  >aw,  in  and  by  the  farther  Openings 
»'('  tli.-  IH\ini-  l,i-hi  in  me.  1765  MACLAfln  tr.  Afw/ifim's 
/iff/.  Hist.  11768)  V.  25  They  [Quakers]  prefer,  .to  be  called, 
in  allusion  to  that  do<  nun-  ih.u  is  tlie  himl.uiu-ni.il  pi  imiplc 
of  their  association,  Children  or  ContVssois  of  Light. 

c.  Api>Hcd  to  God  as  the  source  of  divine  light, 
and  to  men  who  manifest  it. 

<  1000  A^g.  f/iM/.  M.itt.  \.  14  (ie  s\  rit  niidiiancardes  leoht. 
'  1375  •*»'<".  /-''C-  •V.f/W.'.v  Piol.  i.-q  tlod  .  -  of  ^is  warld  callit 
(Mint-  K  !i.  lite.  1567  Untie  -v  <.W//V  /.',»//.  (S.T.  S.)  45  Call 
i>ll  the  I.  old,  our  t;>  ile  and  hi  lit.  1859  Fl  1  /<  \\-  KAI.I)  tr. 
t*war  \v\.  (1899)  87  Whether  the  one  True  Light  Kindle  to 
Love,  or  Wrath  consume  me  quite.  1860  Pi'si.v  Min.  /'r.y*//. 
588  Iii  the  presence  of  1'iotl  Who  is  Light,  all  earthly  light 
shall  fail. 

8.  In  figurative  uses  of  senie  5  : 

a.  One  who  is  eminent  or  conspicuous  for  virtue, 
intellect,  or  other  excellence;  n  luminary. 

[i5*S  TIN'DAI.K  John  v.  35  He  was  a  brennynge  and  a 
shynynge  light.]  1591  I>AVIKS  /«////,»•/.  .SVw/vi.  i.  (1714143 
Some  who  were  great  Lights  of  old.  And  in  their  Hands  the 
Lamp  of  God  did  bear.  1613  SHAKS,  Hen.  /"///,  i,  i.  6 
Those  Sunnes  of  Glory,  those  two  Lights  of  Men.  1630 
|'I;\\NK  Anti'Arntin.  S--  He  \\.is...i  \\,.|[!i\  li-tit  of  our 
I'luiuh.  1693.1.  KI»WAKIV.  Anifor.  (  '.  .\  .V.  j'est.  78  Those 
eminent  liglits  of  tlit*  Latin  church,  Kufinus,  Teruni,  Hilary. 
n  1700  DRVPKS  Hiitd  i.  370  If  both  the  Liglits  Of  Greece 
' 


tlicir  private  liu'rtbl 
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LIGHT. 

Fair  IV.  268  Joan  of  Arc,  A  light  of  ancient  France.  1837 
DISRAEM  I'enctia  i.  iv,  He  had  been  one  of  the  shining 
lights  of  his  university.  1868  HELPS  Rcalmah  .\iii.  (1876) 
•367  The  great  lights  of  the  Bench.  1894  JKSSOPP  Random 
Roaming,  etc.  \:  189,  I  know  of  one  eminent  man  of  science, 
who  was  a  burning  and  shining  light  in  his  day. 
b.  A  bright  example. 

1550  CROWLEY  ll'aie  to  Wealth  (1872)  139  Fingered  ladies, 
whose  womanlike  behauiour  and  molherlike  housewifry 
ought  to  be  a  lighte  to  al  women. 

9.  In  figurative  uses  of  sense  I  e  :  A  considera 
tion  which  elucidates  or  which  suggests  a  par 
ticular  (true  or  false)  view  of  a  subject.  Hence, 
the  aspect  in  which  anything  is  viewed  or  judged. 
In  the  light  of:  (a)  with  the  help  afforded  by 
knowledge  of  (some  fact) ;  (/> .  in  the  aspect  or 
character  of,  viewed  as  being'  (so  and  so). 

1669-90  TEMPLE  Ess.,  Gardening  \Vks.  1731  I.  174  Carsar, 
if  considered  in  all  Lights.  170^  ADDISON  Italy  Pref., 
I  have  mention 'd  but  few  Things  in  common  with  others, 
that  are  not  either  set  in  a  new  Light  or  accompany 'd 
with  different  Reflections.  171*  STKKI.E  Sped.  No.  518 
F  9  As  you  have  considered  human  nature  ill  all  its  lights. 
1719  \V.  WOOD  .S'wrr-.  Trade  p.  v,  Should  we  consider  your 
Majesty  under  this  Light.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  n.  v.  182  In 
this  light  it  will  easily  appear,  how  much  more  intense  the 
same  degree  of  heat  may  prove.  1749  FIKI,DIN<;  Tout  Jmu-s 
v.  i,  Those  great  judges  whose  vast  strength  of  genius  hath 
placed  them  in  the  light  of  legislators.  1793  SMKATON  Edy~ 


old  hunks  who  knows  on  which  side  his  bread  is  buttered. 
1891  E.  PEACOCK  A".  Brendan  I.  289  In  what  light  did  she 
strike  you?  1893  Times  i  June  9/5  In  the  light  of  all  that 
has  been  said  and  done. 

10.  A  window  or  other  opening  in  a  wall  for  the 
admission  of  light  ;  spec,  one  of  the  perpendicular 
divisions  of  a  mullioned  window. 

14  .  in  Willis  Archit.  Nowencl,  Mid.  Ages  (1844)  51  Three 
windowes,  every  windowe  conteineth  vj  lights.  ,.  Item  ij 
hiest  small  lights.  0:1490  BOTOSER  /tin.  (Nasmith  1778) 
287  Sunt  in  qualibet  bay-wyndow  septein  lyghtis.  1523 
Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  174  A  wynddoo  of  thre  hghtes  to  l:e 
placed  in  the  north  ile.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  i.  (1590)  8 
'I  he  lightes,  doores  and  staires,  rather  directed  to  the  vse  of 
the  guest,  then  to  the  eye  of  the  Artificer.  1608  TOPSEI.L 
Serpents  (1658)  720  They  shut  their  doores  against  them, 
{Frogs],  and  stopped  up  all  their  lights  to  exclude  them 
put  of  their  houses.  1683  MOXON  Meek.  E.rerc.  Printing 
ii.  P  i  For  the  making  the  height  of  his  Lights  to  bear 
a  rational  proportion  to  the  capacity  of  the  Room.  17*3 
CHAMBERS  tr.  Le  Clerc's  Treat.  Arc/tit.  I.  133  Round  or 
Oval  Lights  ..  make  a  very  beautiful  Diversity  with  the 
larger  Windows.  17*7  A.  HAMILTON  AVw  Ace.  E.  /;/</.  I. 
xxi.  254  Clear  Oyster-shell  Lights,  that  are  far  inferior  to 
Lights  of  Glass.  1760  KAPER  in  Phil,  Trans.  LI,  804  The 
diameter  of  the  circular  light  at  top  is  27  feet  5  inches.  1823 
RUTTER  Fonthill  55  The  third  window..  two  lights  high, 
and  four  wide.  1879  SIR  G.  SCOTT  Led.  Archit.  I.  182  The 
east  and  west  windows,  of  five  lights  each. 

b.  Gardening.  One  of  the  glazed  compartments 
(usually  admitting  of  being  opened)  forming  the 
roof  or  side  of  a  greenhouse  or  the  top  of  a  frame. 
1753  MILLER  Gardener's  Diet.  (ed.  2)  s.v.  Hoi-bed,  Some 
have  them  [Frames]  to  contain  but  two  Lights,  which  is 
very  handy  fur  raising  Cucumber  and  Melon  Plants.  1821 
W.  COBBETT  Anier.  Gardener  §  106  Air  is  given  by  pushing 
up,  or  drawing  down,  the  Lights,  which  form  the  top  or 
roof  of  the  green-house.  18x9  —  Eng.  Gardener  §  49  Upon 
this  frame,  glazed  sashes  are  put,  which  are  called  lights. 
1847  MRS.  LOUDOS  Amateur  Card.  Cal.  (1857)  2°8  A  frame 
with  glass  lights  like  those  used  for  melon  and  cucumber 
beds.  1859  R.  THOMPSOM  Gardeners  Assist.  625  The  soil 
should  be  watered  about  ten  a.m  ,  shutting  down  the  lights 
for  a  short  time,  in  order  to  prevent  a  chill  taking  place. 

11.  Mech.  An  aperture  or  clear  space.     (Cf.  F. 


1776  G.  SEMPLK  Building  in  Water  12  These  Arches  con 
sist  of  a  Semi-circle,  and  the  Depth  of  their  Archivolte  is  a 
tenth  Part  of  the  light  or  void  of  the  greater,  and  an  eighth 
Part  of  the  light  of  the  lesser  ones.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN 
Watch  ff  Clocknt.  Handbk.  59  See  that  the  *  lights  '  between 
the  wheel  teeth  and  the  edge  of  the  roller  are  equal  on  both 
sides  when  the  wheel  is  locked, 

12.  Painting.  Light  or  illuminated  surface,  as 
represented  in  a  picture,  or  considered  in  regard 
to  such  representation  ;  any  portion  of  a  picture 
represented  as  lighted  up. 

In  this  sense  perh.  mixed  with  an  absolute  use  of  LIGHT  a.2 
Fr.  has  both  lumiere  and  clair  in  similar  applications, 

1623  MABBE  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  d'Alf.  i.  3  With  this 
onely  did  he  fill  and  finish  his  Table,  giuing  in  the  rest 
Lights  and  shadowes,  as  might  sute  best  with  each  seuerall 
part.  1658  W.  SANDERSON  Graphics  66  In  what  places  you 
will  have  those  strong  and  high  lights,  and  reflections  to 
fall,  which  are  seen  in  satten  and  velvet.  Ibid.^  Lay  your 
light  with  thinne  and  waterish  Lake.  1709  FELTON  Classics 
(1718)  69  It  is  in  Writing,  as  in  Picture,  in  which  the  Art  is 
to  observe  where  the  Lights  will  fall,  1748  Ansoifs  Voy. 
in.  x.  412  It  is  very  unusual  to  see  the  light  and  shade 
justly  and  naturally  handled  [in  Chinese  pictures].  1811 
Self  Instructor  513  Giving  the  lights  their  proper  value. 
ti8i6  FUSELI  in  Lect.  Paint,  viii.  (1848)  505  One  point  is 
the  brightest  in  the  eye,  as  on  the  object  ;  this  is  the 
point  of  light.  1821  CRAIG  Lect.  Drawing  Hi.  153  A  light 
is  made  brighter  by  being  opposed  to  a  dark.  1843  RUSKIN 
Arrows  a/Chace(i&'&o)  I.  5  The  Italian  masters  universally 
make  the  horizon  the  chief  light  of  their  picture.  1859  GCL- 
LICK  &  TIMES  Paint.  204  Selecting  some  point  of  'highest 
light  '.  1867  TENNYSON  Window  i  The  lights  and  shadows 
fly  !  Yonder  it  brightens  and  darkens  down  on  the  plain. 

fig.  173*  POPE  Ess.  Afan  n.  121  The  lights  and  shades, 
whose  well-accorded  strife  Gives  all  the  strength  and 
colour  of  our  life, 
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13.  /(jif.  The  light  which  falls  nn  the  windows 
of  a  house  from  the  heavens,  and  which  the  owner 
claims  to  enjoy  unobscured  by  obstructions  creeled 
by  his  neighbours.     Usu.  in  //. 

In  England  the  inscription  'Ancient  Lights'  is  frequently 
put  on  the  face  or  side  of  a  house  adjacent  to  a  site  on 
which  lofty  buildings  may  be  erected  ;  the  object  being  to 
give  warning  that  the  owner  will  have  ground  of  action 
against  any  person  who  shall  obstruct  the  access  of  light  to 
his  windows.  (Cf.  sense  10  above.) 

17*8  BLACKSTONE  Cmiin.  III.  5  If  a  house  or  wall  is 
erected  so  near  to  mine  that  it  stops  my  antient  lights,.  .1 
may  enter  my  neighbour's  land,  and  peaceably  pull  it  down. 
1858  Lp.  ST.  LEONARDS  Handy-Ilk.  Prof.  Law  vii.  48  If  a 
house  is  sold  with  all  the  lights  belonging  to  it,  and  it  is 
intended  to  build  upon  the  adjoining  ground  ..  so  as  to 
inteifere  with  ihe  lights,  the  right  to  build  in  that  manner 
should  be  expressly  reserved.  Ibid.  xxv.  187  You  should 
keep  in  view  this  distinction  between  the  right  to  light,  and 
rights  of  common  and  of  way,  or  the  like. 

14.  a.  A  flame  or  spark  serving  to  ignite  any 
combustible  substance.      To  strike  a  light,  to  pro 
duce  a  flame  or  spark  with  flint  and  steel  or  with 
a  match  (see  STIIIKE  r-.\     b.  Something  used  for 
igniting;  e.g.  a  spill,  taper,  match. 

1684  BINYAS  1'ilgr.  n.  (1900)  277  Wherefore  he  strook 
a  Light  ifor  he  never  goes  aUo  without  his  Tinder-box '. 
1835  W.  IRVING  Tour  1'rairies  281  We  had  implements  to 
strike  a  light.  1835  MARRVAT  Three  Cutters  i,  Tell  Mr. 
Simpson  to  bring  me  a  light  for  my  cigar.  1851  DICKENS 
bleak  Ho.  xi,  Krook  takes  it  [a  candle],  goes  to  the  fire,  stoops 
over  the  red  embers,  and  tries  to  get  a  light.  1889  BKSANI- 
Btll  SI.  PimCi  I.  170  Ajar  of  tobacco,  and  a  box  of  lights. 
Mod.  Go  and  put  alight  to  the  (ire  in  the  dining-room. 

15.  attn'/i.  and  Com!',  a.  simple ^attrib.,  as  light- 
beam, -glare, -spot, -wave;    b.  objective,  as  light - 
bearer,  -bringer,  -creating,  -giver,  -giving,  -gt-asp- 
'".>,',  -hating,  -maker,  -making;  instrumental,  etc., 
as  light-embroidertd,  -gilded. 

1398  TRE\  ISA  Bart/i.  De  /'.  R.  vin.  xliii.  (Tollem.  MS.\  A 

"ly^t  hem  [L.  radius]  is  a  bryjte  strem  of  a  body  of  lyjte. 

1845  CAKLYLE  Cramvel/d&ii)  IV.  119  Straggling  accidental 
light  beams.  1516  Pilgr.  Pcrf.  (W.  de  W.  1531!  67  b,  The 
sterre  called  lucifer  :  that  is  to  say  the  "lyght  berer.  1852 
]  \-MVS  A  encs  Sortie  1860)  I.  257  Two  of  the  light-bearers  cast 
down  theirtorches  and  fled.  1831  CAKLVLE  Sart.  AVf.  n.  v. 
(1838)  1 70  By  this  fairest  of  Orient  "Light-hringers  must  our 
Friend  be  blandished.  1781  COWFEK  Truth  390  The  'light- 
creating  God.  1745-6  COLLINS  Ode  Liberty  iv.  16  Clouds,  i 
that  lie  Paving  the  "light-embroider 'd  Sky.  <  1670  H.  AN 
DERSON  Crt.  Con-.iert  7  We  must.. Leave  the  fair  Train,  and 
the  "light-guilded  Room.  1381  WVCLIF  C,en.  i.  16  And  God 
made  two  greet  *li?t  }yuerys  [Vulg.  liiuiinaria].  1581 
SIDNEY  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.i  20  Poetry,  .hath  been  the  first  j 
light-giuer  to  ignorance.  1883  Cassells  Fatn.  Mag.  Inly  : 
464/1  It  consists  of  a  wkk  or  light-giver,  formed  of  vegetable 
carbon  bent  in  the  form  of  a  loop.  "1437-9  Rolls  of  Pat  it.  1 V. 
364/2  A  redy  P.ekyn,  wheryn  shall  be  "light  gevyng  by  nyht, 
to  alle  the  Vesselx  that  [etc.].  1863  I.  WILLIAMS  Baptistery 
I.  v.  (1874)  54  The  light-giving  face  That  lights  the  heavens. 
1856  MRS.  BROWNING  Anr.  Leigh  vi.  572  He  had  been 
covered  overmuch  To  keep  him  from  the  'light-glare.  1889 
Tablet  2  Nov.  688  The  most  powerful  'light-grasping  in 
struments  as  yet  used.  1647  H.  MORE  Son?  of  Soul  in. 
App.  xxxvii,  "Light-hating  ghosts.  1381  WVCLIF  Ezek. 
xxxii.  8,  Y  shal  make  alle  "Ii5tmakers  [Yulg.  Inminaria] 
of  heuen  for  to  mourne  vpon  thee.  1800  HKRSCHKL  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XC.  528  'Light-making  rays.  1884  EARLE  Ags. 
Lit.  98  Anglia  became  for  a  century  the  "light-spot  of  Euro 
pean  history.  1871  TVNDALL  Fragm.  Sci.  11879)  II.  viii.  1 10 
Different  "light-waves  produce  different  colours. 

16.  Special  Comb.  :  light-ball  Mil.,  a  combus 
tible  fired  from  a  mortar  at  night,  to  throw  light 
ontheoperationsof  the  enemy;  light-boat  =  LIGHT-  '• 
SHIP ;  f  light-bolt,  a  thunderbolt ;  alsoyff. ;  light- 
box,  f  (,<*)  a  certain  apparatus  for  striking  a 
light  by  chemical  means ;  (l>)  Naut.  =  light-room 
(Cent.  Diet.) ;  light-due,  -duty,  a  toll  levied  on 
ships  for  the  maintenance  of  lights  in  lighthouses 
and  lightships  ;  f  light-fat,  a  lamp  ;  light-head, 
the  top  portion  of  a  'light'  (sense  10) ;  light- 
keeper,  one  who  has  charge  of  the  light  in 
a  lighthouse  or  lightship ;  light-land  (Hist.),  j 
land  given  for  the  maintenance  of  light  at  an  altar 
or  shrine ;  light-man,  (a)  one  who  attends  to  the 
light  (in  a  lighthouse,  etc.) ;  a  light-keeper  ;  (/>) 
a  linkman ;  hence  lightmauship,  the  office  or 
duty  of  a  lightman ;  light-money  =  light-due ; 
light-picture,  a  photograph ;  light-port  (see 
quot.  1867);  light-room,  (a)  a  small  chamber 
next  to  the  magazine  in  a  war-ship,  in  which  lights 
are  placed  behind  thick  glass  windows  for  illu-  | 
minating  the  magazine ;  (b)  the  room  at  the  top  j 
of  a  lighthouse  containing  the  lighting  apparatus ;  I 
light-shot  Hist.,  a  due  levied  for  furnishing  the 
church  with  lights  [  =  OE.  leoht-^esceot};  light- 
struck  a.,  (a)  1  thunderstruck ;  (K)  Photogr., 
injured  by  exposure  to  actinic  liyht ;  light-tight 
<r.,  impervious  to  light ;  light-tower,  a  light 
house  ;  light-vessel  =  LIGHTSHIP  ;  light-year 
(see  quot.  1890). 

1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  II.  766/2  Fire-balls,  "light-balls,    j 
smoke-balls,  [etc.].    1859  F.  A.  GRIFFITHS  Artil.  Ulan.  (1862)    . 
86  Light  balls  burn  from  10  to  20  minutes.   1858  HOMANS  Cycl. 
Coiinnerce  1237  "Light-Boats  and  their  Accessories.     1582 
STASVHL-RST  /Eneis  in.  (Arb. )  76  Thundring  "lightbplts  from 
torne  clowds  fyrye  be  flasshing.    a  1603  KRF.WER  Lingua  i\ . 
i.  (1607)  H,  Therefore  more  inurthering  art  thou  then  the 


LIGHT. 

light  bolt.  i«47  TRAIT  Coinm.  Re-.:  xii.  8  Whatsoever  the 
pope  with  his  bulls,  or  the  emperor  with  his  light-bolts,  did 
to  hinder  it,  still  the  gospel  ran  and  was  glorified.  1853  H 
KXIGHT  Once  tifon  a  Time  11.27,  Hy-and-by  the  light-box, 
was  sold  as  low  as  a  shilling.  1839  I'enny  Cycl.  XIII. 
479  't  "Light-dues  are  collected,  .upon  ships  frequenting  our 
Jjprts.  1860  R.  HtRSF-ii.  in  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  VII.  4 
The  Light  dues.. are  one  shilling  per  ton.  1793  SMEAION 
f-.tiy^stone  L.  g  84  The  condition  of  their  receiving  the  "light 
duties  was  that  of  maintaining  a  light,  c  1000  Ags.  C,os/>. 
John  v.  35  He  wa?s  byrnende  rleolu  fait  [Vulg.  litcerna]  S: 
lyhtende.  c  iioo  ORMIN  13399  furrh  Filippe  onn  Ennglissh 
[  iss  Lihhtfattess  muf»  bitacnedd.  1886  WILLIS  &  CLARK 
Cambridge  III.  554  A  monial  which  branches  over  the  "light- 
heads.  1793  SMKATON  E,lystone  L.  §  310  They  would  fully 
instruct  the  person  entered  as  "Light-keeper.  1860  Mere. 
Marine  Mag.  VII.  94  Its  base  is  surrounded  by  the  light- 
keepers'  dwellings.  1879  E.  WATERTON  Pietas  Mariana  85 
Lands  given  for  this  purpose  were  called  lamp-lands  and  "light- 
lands.  1457  ChHrchw.  Ace.  }  'atton  (Som.  Rec.  Soc.]  09  For 
the  "lytemen  of  Cleve  ..  yrecevede  iiii  marke  ii'.  'a  1704 
T.  BROWN  U'ks.  (1760!  IV.  255  The  midwife  moon  might 
mind  her  calling.  And  noisy  lightman  leave  his  bawling 
1889  A.  T.  PASK  Eyes  Thames  68  Box-making,  for  which 
the  Nore  lightmen  have  been  famous  for  years  past.  1534 
Churclttv.  Ace.  I'af.'au  'Som.  Rec.  Soc.)  148  Of  lohn  Wass- 
boi  '  -'  ' 


>prowe  for  "lygthmanshepe  . .  .vi".  viij1.  1672  MARVELL 
~orr.  cci.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  390  He  will  on  his  part  give  you 
he  best  security.. from  ihe  time  that  the  'ligliMnony  shall 
begin  to  be  payd.  1755  MACENS  Insurances  I.  518  For 
Pilotage  and  Light-Money  £10  10.  1886  E.  ScurvLER 
Amur.  Diplom.  308  Apart  from  the  Sound  dues  themselves, 
there  were  charges  of  light-money,  pass-money,  etc.,  which 
caused  a  delay  at  Elsinore.  1885  AC;NI:S  M.  CLF.RKE  Pop. 
Hist.Astron.  199  By  its  means  the  first  solar  "light-pictures 
!  of  real  ^value  were  taken.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine 
|  (1780)  Y  y,  Cantanetles,  the  "light-ports  in  the  stern  of  a 
galley.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Woni-bk.,  Light-port,  a  scuttle 
made  for  showing  a  light  through.  Also,  a  port  in  timber 
]  ships  kept  open  until  brought  deep  by  cargo.  It  is  then 
.  secured  and  caulked  in.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine 
(1780),  'Light-room,  . .  it  is  used  to  contain  the  lights  by 
;  which  the  gunner,  and  his  assistants,  are  enabled  to  fill  the 
cartridges  with  powder.  1803  A'aral  Citron.  XV.  59  Cop 
pered  the  light  room.  iSisJ.  NICHOLSON  Oferat.  Mechanic 
805  The  Light-Room  Floor,  ihe  86th  course  of  the  building. 
1875  W.  M  ILWRAITH  Guide  Wigtownshire  112  The  light- 
room  at  the  top  [of  the  lighthouse).  1853  ROCK  Cli.  of 
fathers  III.  n.  1 10  Each  one  according  to  the  extent  of 
land  he  had,  should  pay  into  his  parish  church  . .  a  certain 
quantity  of  wax  under  the  name  of  "light-shot.  1884  J. 
PARKER  Apost.  Life  III.  177  "Light-struck,  stunned,  dazed, 
disabled.  1890  Anthony's  I'hologr.  Knli.  III.  105  Five  or 
six  [plates).. were  too  badly  light-struck  to  show  whether 
they  had  ever  been  exposed  in  the  camera  or  not.  1884 
At/ien.rnm  27  Dec.  864  3  We  ..  were  doubtful  whether  the 
chamber  [of  the  camera]  was  "light-tight.  1677  R.  GARY 
Chronol.  n.  i.  xi.  120  A  Pharos  or  "Light-Tower.  1834  L. 
RITCHIE  Wand,  by  Seine  y)  The  light  towers  of  the  He\e. 
1858  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  \ .  126  A  "Light-vessel  has  been 
moored  in  3  fathoms.  1888  Athen.ntm  27  Oct.  558/2  The 
distances  in  "light-years  of  the  last  two  stars.  1890  C.  A. 
Y'OUNG  Elein.  Astyon.  xii.  §  433  It  is  better,  and  now  usual, 
to  take  as  the  unit  of  stellar  distance  the  so-called  'light 
year';  i.e.  the  distance  light  travels  in  a  year,  which  is 
about  63,000  times  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun. 

Light  ijaiO,  n.l  Forms :  I  leoht,  liht,  North- 
itiiili.  leht,  2-4  liht(e,  3  Onn.  lihht,  (4  lixt,  lyht, 
lit),  4-5  li;tve,  Iy3t(e,  4-6  lyght;e,  4-7  St. 
licht,  lyoht.  (;;  ley;t,  6  leicht.  lyjt,  Iy5th, 
liht),  4-  light.  [OE.  leoht,  ftht,  Northumb. 
l?tit  =  OFris.  li(ucht,  OS.  *liht  implied  in  deriva 
tives  Du.  licht],  OHG.  liht(i  (MHG.  liht,  mod. 
G.  leic/it),  ON.  U'ttr  (Da.  let,  Sw.  latt\  Goth. 
leihts :— OTeut.  *liijhto-  \-tja-} ,  f.  Teut.  root  *liijg-^- 
:— pre-Teut.  *kilg/i'r-,  as  in  Litli.  leygvas  light ;  the 
ablaut-var.  pre-Teut.  ^lygh"'-,  Teut.  *lityg~v-,  ap 
pears  in  Skr.  laghtt,  Gr.  i\a<ppus  light,  tAaxvs 
small,  OHG.  litngar  light ;  cf.  also  LUNG.] 

I.  In  the  primary  physical  sense  and  uses  con 
nected  therewith. 

1.  Of  little  weight,  not  ponderous.  The  opposite 
of  heaiy.  Also  in  to  lie  light  (cf.  HEAVY  i  b,  c). 
Light  ice,  sails  (see  quots.  1867). 

a  1000  Riddles  xii.  76  (Gr.)  Leohtre  ic  com  micle  Jwnne 
)>es  lytla  wyrm.  c  1205  LAV.  5003  Heore  wepnen  weoren  lihte. 
"393  LANUL.  P.  PL  C.  II.  152  Was  neuere  lef  vp-on  lynde 
lyghter  ber-after.  £1470  HENRY  Wallace  III.  85  Gude  lycht 
harnes,  fra  that  tyme.  wsyt  he  euir.  14..  Proinp.  Par-.'. 
304/1  (MS.  A'.)  Liht  of  wyhte,  (P.)  light  of  weight  or  mesure. 
1534  TINDALE  Matt.  xi.  30  My  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is 
light.  1596  DALRYMPI.E  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  90  Al  ihair 
harnesse  was  lycht.  1613  J.  DENNIS  Secrets  A  'igling  i.  C  2  b, 
Rods  [were  made]  of  lightest  Cane  and  Hazell  plant.  1642 
FULLER  Holy  ff  Prof.  St.  n.  xix.  121  Watches  have  been 
made  as  light  and  little,  as  many  that  wore  them  make  of 
their  time.  1697  DRYDEN  yirg.  fast.  x.  51  How  light 
wou'd  lye  the  Turf  upon  my  Breast,  If  [etc.].  1763  FAL. 
CONER  Shifnvr.  11.  97  The  lighter  sails,  for  summer  winds 
and  seas,  Are  now  dismiss'd.  1795  BURKE  Corr.  IV.  325  It 
(wheat)  will  be  very  light  in  the  ear.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor 's 
M'ord'bk.,  Light  ice,  that  which  has  but  little  depth  in  the 
water;  it  is  not  considered  dangerous  to  shipping,  as  not 
being  heavy.  Ibid.,  Light  sails,  all  above  the  topgallant- 
sails  ;  also  the  studding  sails  and  flying  jib.  1871  R.  El. I. is 
tr.  Catullus  1-xiv.  64  Veils  not  her  hidden  breast  light  brede 
of  drapery  woven. 

al'sol.  1509  HAVVES  Past.  Pleas,  xxiv.  (Percy  Soc.)  108 
Of  the  eyen  the  offyce  only  is  the  syght,  To  se.  .The  whyte, 
or  blacke,  the  hevy,  or  the  lyght.  1659  STANLEY  Hist. 
Philos.  III.  n.  105  Touching  judgeth  many  things,  Heavy, 
Leight,  and  those  that  are  between  them.  1875  JOWETT 
riato  led.  2\  I.  24  The  art  of  weighing,  again,  has  to  do 
with  lighter  and  heavier. 
Prcn'erb,  1562  J.  HEYWOOD  Frcn:  $  Ff/gr.  (1867)  151 


LIGHT. 

Light  geynes  make  heuy  purses.  1775  S.  J.  PRATT  Liberal 
Ofin.  cxvi.  (17831  IV.  82  He.  .swore,  .that  1  should  not  leave 
htm  till  his  purse  was  as  light  as  eleven-pence. 

b.  Deficient  in  weight  \Jfoo  light');  below  the 
standard  or  legal  weight. 

1589  Nottingham  Kcc.  IV.  226  -For  chaungelnge  of  fowre 
light  French  Crownes.  1596  SIIAKS.  Merck.  /'.  iv.  i.  328 
Be  it  so  much  As  makes  it  light  or  heauy  in  the  substance 
Or  the  deuision  of  the  twentieth  part  of  one  poore  scruple. 
1622  MALYNES  Anc.  Laio-A/erch.  115  Light  Gold  taken  for 
merchandises  sold.  1700  TVRRELL  Hist.  Eng.  11.947  AH 
Clipt  and  Light  Money  was  called  in.  17*7  BOYER  Ft: 
Diet.  s.v.,  This  Guinea  is  light.  1860  TKNXVSOK  Holy  Grail 
26  For  good  ye  are  and  bad,  and  like  to  coins,  Some  true, 
some  light.  1887  T.  E.  TMOHI-EJH  Gd.  Words  400  There 
is  about  £,  50,000,000  of  light  gold  in  circulation. 

2.  Possessing  little  weight  in  proportion  to  bulk  ; 
of  small  specific  gravity.  In  the  171!*  and  j8th 
centuries  often  applied  to  water. 

1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr,  Glass*  41  It  is  a  generall 
maior  among  Philosophers,  that  al  light  thynges  contend 
upwarde.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mi'/,  n.  ii.  1.  i.  (1651)  232  Pure, 
thin,  light  water  by  all  means  use.  163*  LITHGOW  Trns; 
vi.  260  It  is  the  lightest  water  the  earth  yeelds  ..  I  found 
it  so  light,  that  I  had  no  weight,  .in  the  bearing  of  it.  1683 
Moxos  Mcch.  Exi'rc.,  Printing  383  Founders  call  their 
Ashes  Leaji,  if  they  are  Li^ht  ;  because  then  they  have 
little  Mettle  in  them.  1683  TRVON  Way  to  Health  vi.  (1697) 
100  This  is  the  lightest  of  all  Waters,  it  cools  and  heats 
quickly.  17*6  LEON  i  Albert?  s  Arc/tit.  I.  6/1  The  best  Water 
is  clear,  transparent  and  light.  .11728  WOODWARD  Fossils 
i.  (1729)  1.  13  The  Earthy  matter,  that  was  softer  and 
lighter,  would  be  easily  washed  away.  1838  T.  THOMSON 
L/iem.  Org.  Bodies  504  The  charcoal  is  light  and  brilliant. 
1846  I.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  I.  373  The  seeds 
of  the  different  grasses  naturally  divide  themselves  into 
light  and  heavy  seeds.  1868  LOCKVER  Ekm,  Astron.  iii. 
§  10  (1879)  59  Hydrogen,  the  lightest  gas.  1876  HARLKY 
Afait  Afta,  fed.  6)  184  Light  magnesia  is  obtained  by  the 
same  process  from  the  light  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

absol.  a  1619  FOTHERBY  Atheont.  n.  xi.  §  i.  309  Equally 
compounded  of  Light,  and  Heauie. 

to.   In  comparative  :  Delivered  (of  a.  child). 

rt  1300  Cursor  M.  8593  On  a  night  bath  lighter  war  bai. 
c  1330  R.  BLUSSE  Chron,  (1810)  310  On  \vherfe  ber  scho  was 
&  fighter  of  a  sonne.  c  1560  in  Depos.  Rebell.  1569  fSurtees) 
61  The  morrow  after  the  said  Charles  wyf  was  lighter.  1596 
UALKYMPI.F,  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  n.  138  Our  quene  is  in- 
stantlie  lychter  of  a  bony  barne.  tt  1783  ll'illie's  Lotfy  viii.  in 
Child  Ballads  I.  86  Of  her  young  bairn  she'll  neer  l>e  lighter. 

4.  Hearing  a  small  or  comparatively  small  load. 
Of  a  vessel  :  Having  a  small  burthen,  or  (the 
usual  sense)  unladen,  without  cargo.  ^Cf.  HEAVY 
a,  4.)  Light  engine  (see  quot.  1881).  Light  rail 
way  :  a  railway  constructed  for  light  traffic.  Light 
porter',  one  who  carries  only  light  packages.  Light 
water-draught^  water-line  (see  quot.  1867). 

i6oa  in  Ree.  Convent.  R.  Burghs  (1870)  II.  133  Quither 
the  schip  be  laydnit  or  licht.  r  1630  MILTON  On  the  Uni- 
Tcrsity  Carrier  22  He  di'd  for  heavines  that  Ins  Cart  went 
light.  1665  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  i  i/i  The  Norwich  sent  in  one 
of  near  Three  hundred  Tuns,  a  light  Ship.  1703  Land.  Gaz. 
No.  3968/1  The  Privateer  being  light  and  clean,  came  up  with 
moRF.roN 


herabout  4  inthe  afternoon.  .  . 

Ship  was  sent  light  as  they  call  it  to  Virginia  fora  loading  of 
tobacco.  1794  NELSON  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  II.  220  To 
allow  light  .Swedes  to  leave  the  Port  of  Leghorn.  1835 
Mech.  Mag.  XXII.  275  When  the  vessel  is  light,  the  speed 
of  the  wheels  is  increased.  1854  DICKENS  Hard  T.  \\,  \.  135 
A  deaf  serving-  woman,  and  the  light  porter  completed  Mrs. 
Sparsit's  empire.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Light 
water-draught,  the  depth  of  water,  which  a  vessel  draws 
when  she  is  empty,  or  nearly  so.  Light  ivater~line,  the 
line  showing  the  depression  of  the  ship's  body  in  the  water, 
when  just  launched,  or  quite  unladen.  1868  Act  31  <V  32 
Viet.  c.  119  §  28  A  light  Railway  shall  be  constructed  and.  . 
the  Regulations..  shall  not  authorize  a  greater  Weight  than  I 
Eight  Tons  to  be  brought  upon  the  Rails  by  any  One  Pair 
of  Wheels.  1881  M.  REYNOLDS  Engine-Driving  Life  nr 
A  'light  engine'—  a  phrase  in  railway  circles  that  means  an 
engine  alone,  without  a  train. 

b.  fig.  or  in  figurative  context. 

1768  HUME  Balance  of  Power  Ess.  198  The  Athenians 
always  threw  themselves  into  the  lighter  scale,  and  en 
deavoured  to  preserve  the  balance,  a  1774  GOLDSM.  ir. 
Scarrons  Com.  Romance  (1775)  I.  321  Laden  with  years, 
and  so  extremely  light  of  honesty,  that  [etc.]. 

5,  Chiefly   Aft/.    Lightly   armed    or    equipped. 
f  Also,  lightly  clad.     Light  marching  order  ^see 
quot.  1825).     Also  LIGHT  HOUSE,  HORSEMAN. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Can.  \  'coin.  Prol.  fy  T.  15  Al  light  for  somer 
rood  this  worthy  man.  1600  HOLLAND  /./Vy  vn.  x.  255  A 
light  footmans  shield  he  takes  unto  him.  1633  T.  STAFFORD 
Pac.  Hib.  m.  iii.  (1810)  527  Captaine  Taffes  troop  of  Horse 
with  certaine  light  foote  were  sent  from  the  campo.  1781 
GIBBON  Decl.  fy  I1',  xviii.  II.  m  He  was  overtaken  ..  by 
a  party  of  light  cavalry.  1808  Med.  Jrnl.  XIX.  305  His 
Majesty's  i3th  Regiment  of  Light  Dragoons.  1813  WEL 
LINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desf.  X.  527,  I  shall  be  with  the  Light 
division  in  the  morning.  1825  (i.  R.  GLEIG  Subaltern  111.48 
The  division  wastoenter  the  trenches,  .in  what  is  called  light 
marching  order  ;  that  is,  leaving  their  knapsacks,  blankets, 
&c.,  behind,  and  carrying  with  them  only  their  arms  and 
ammunition.  1838  THIKLWALL  Greece  xx.  III.  161  To  send 
a  body  of  Thracian  cavalry  and  light  troops  to  the  aid  of 
the  Athenians.  1846  GREENER  Set.  Gunnery  393  Carbines, 
for  some  light  infantry  regiments.  1871  R.  ELLIS  tr. 
Catullus  xxviii.  2  Starving  company,  troop  of  hungry  Piso, 
Light  of  luggage,  of  outfit  expeditious.  1870  KROUIJE 
Cxsar  xvi.  265  The  legions  had  come  light,  without  tents 
or  baggage.  1891  C.  ROBERTS  Adrift  Amer.  49  To  travel 
in  America  one  must  travel  light. 

6.  Of  a  vehicle  or  vessel  :  Lightly  constructed  ; 
adapted  for  light  loads  and  for  swift  movement. 
Light  cart  «'  spring  cart'  (see  CABT  sb.  3). 


f  893  K.  ALFRED  Ores.  I.  i.  §  19  Hy  habbad  swyoe  lytle 
scypa  &  swySe  leohte.  1579  FENTON  Giticciard.  i.  (1590)  28  It 
contayned  xxxv.  light  or  suttle  gallies.  1694  Lona.  Gaz. 
No.  3008/1  The  Mareschal  de  Tourville  had  sent  out  divers 
light  Frigats  . .  to  get  Intelligence.  1716  Ibid.  No.  5473/1 
The  lighter  part  of  the  . .  Fleet,  viz.  Gallies  £c.  was  in  the 
Port.  1844  DISRAELI  Coningsby  vii.  i,  The  arrival  of  a 
first-rate  light  coach  in  a  country  town.  1849  MACAL'LAY 
Hist.  Eng.is..  IJ.  480 Light  vessels  sent  out  by  the  English 
admiral  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  intelligence.  185* 
THACKERAY  Esnwnd^\.  atiii,  My  Lord  Mohun  sent  to  Lon 
don  for  a  light  chaise  he  had.  1882  Miss  BRADUON  />//. 
Royal  III.  i.  15  You  had  better  go  in  the  light  cart. 

7.  Of  a  building :    Having  an  appearance  sug 
gestive  of  lightness ;    graceful    and    elegant    in 
form. 

1762  H.  WALPOLE  Vertut's  A  need.  Paint.  (1765)  II.  i.  37 
note,  One  of  the  lightest  and  most  beautiful  parish  churches 
I  have  seen.  1818  [see  HEAVY  a.  15].  1837  Penny  Cycl. 
VII.  218/1  Unless  (etc.]  ..  such  timber  model  would  have 
given  rise  to  a  much  lighter  style  of  architecture.  1850 
Gloss.  Arc/lit,  (ed.  5)  439  Small  light  spires, 

U.  Having  the  operation  or  properties  of  things 
of  little  physical  weight. 

8.  Having  little  momentum  or  force ;  gentle,  not 
violent ;  acting  gently ;  moving,  impelling,  or  mani 
pulating  something  without  heavy  pressure  or  vio 
lence.     Snid  esp.  of  the  hand,  a  step,  the  wind,  -fa 
medicine,  or  medical  appliance  (obs.\  and  occas.  of 
immaterial  agencies.     Also  light  of  touch. 

a  1000  Widsith  72  iGr.)  Se  haifde  moncynnes  ..  leohteste 
liond.  (t  1225  Ancr.  R.  220  Uour  dolen,  bus  todeled — 
uondunge  liht  &  derne — uondunge  liht  &  openliche — uon 
dunge  strong  &  derne — uondunge  strong  &  openliche. 
c  1400  Lanfrancs  Cirurg.  88  pese  ben  li^t  medicyns ..  & 
bese  medicyns  ben  strongere.  Ibid.  92  per  is  noon  ober 
wey,  but  a  li}t  cauterization  of  be  senewe  pat  is  hurt.  1591 
SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  i.  iv.  69  This  Citie  must  be  famisht, 
or  with  light  Skirmishes  enfeebled.  159*  —  ]fcn.  <y  Ad.  566 
Waxe . .  yeelds  at  last  to  euerie  light  impression.  1765  FOOTE 
Commissary  ii.  Wks.  1799  II.  22  There  are  risings  and 
sinkings. .as  light  as  a  cork.  1797  MRS.  RADCLIFFK Italian 
xii,  Ellena  fled  with  lighter  steps  along  the  alley.  1833 
HT.  MARTINKAU  Loom  <y  Lugger  \.  iv.  51  The  lightest  of 
her  shriller  tones  made  itself  heard.  1836  MAKHVAT  Midsh. 
Easy  xxvii,  A  tedious  passage,  from  baffling  and  light 
winds.  1849  RUSKIN  Si~tf.  Lamps  v.  §  8.  144  A  painter's 
light  execution  of  a  background.  1856  WIIVTE  MELVILLE 
Kate  Coi'.  iii,  Gertrude  ..  brushing  away  ..  at  my  back 
hair,  and  pulling  it  unnecessarily  hard  :  no  maid  ever  yet 
had  a  'light 'hand.  1863  WOOLNKK  My  beautiful  Lady 
16  Thougn  her  hand  be  airy  light  Of  touch.  1876  GEO. 
ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  IV.  IxiL  229  His  light  walk.  1885  Law 
Times  Reft.  LI  II.  54/1  There  was  a  light  breeze  from 
about  S.W.  by  S.  1897  A  Mutt's  Syst.  Med.  IV.  413  Inter- 
current  inflammations  should  be  treated  on  general  prin 
ciples  but  with  a  light  hand.  1901  Brit.  Med.  jrnl. 
5  Jan.  8  When  the  extent  of  the  cardiac  dulness  has  been 
determined  by  careful  light  percussion  [etc.]. 

9.  Having   little   density,  tenacity,   or  cohesive 
force.     Of  soil :  Friable,  porous,  workable.     Of  a 
cloud  :  Fleecy,  vaporous,  evanescent. 

*5*3  FITZHERB.  Ilnsb.  §  4  They  [wheel-ploughs]  be  good 
on  euen  grounde  that  lyeth  lyghte.  1707  MORTIMER  Hush. 
106  The  common  sort  of  white  Pea  doth  best  in  a  light  Land 
that  is  somewhat  rich.  1806  Gazetteer  Scot.  (ed.  2)  262  The 
district  of  Glenlivet  is  remarkably  fertile,  the  soil  being  a 
light  loam.  1816  BYRON  Siege  Cor.  xxi,  There  is  a  light 
cloud  by  the  moon.  1813  J.  BADCOCK  J)om.  Amusem.  60 
Sand  . .  generally  prevails  to  the  amount  of  one  half  in  light 
soils.  1860  TYNIIALL  Glac.  i.  xxvii.  208  Some  of  the  lighter 
clouds  doubled  round  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  1897 
MARY  KISGSLEV  //'.  Africa  606  A  dull  roar  which  made  the 
light  friable  earth  quiver  under  our  feet. 

b.  Of  bread,  pastry,  etc. :  That  lias  '  risen '  pro- 
perly,  not  *  heavy  *  or  dense. 

(-1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk,  Nurture  339  J>an  take  youre  loof 
of  light  payne.  1578  BCLLKIN  Dial.  (1888)  51  Eate  light 
leauened  breade,  1620  VESNER  Via  Recta  \.  20  The  fourth 
property  is,  that  H  [bread]  be  light,  and  somewhat  open. 
1747  MRS.  G\j^vss.Cookery  (\-jti)  14^  Make  it  up  into  a  hght 
paste  with  cold  water. . ;  then  roll  it  out.  /Ha.,  Skim  off. . 
as  much  of  the  liquor  as  will  make  it  a  light  good  crust.  1864 
MRS.  STOWE  House  fy  Home  Papers  x.  (1865)  112  Bread  : 
What  ought  it  to  be?  It  should  be  light,  sweet,  and  tender. 
c  1895  N.  Midi.  School  Cookery  IU;  44  To  make  a  Hght 
dough. 

10.  Of  food  or  drink  :  That  does  not  lie  heavy 
on  the   stomach;    easy  of  digestion.      Of  wine, 
beer,  etc. :  Containing  little  alcohol. 

c  1000  Ags.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  282/6  Mclle  duld,  leoht 
beor.  (looo  Sax.  Leechd.  III.  122  Drince  leoht  wyn. 
14**  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Prh>.  Prh>.  241  For  yf  a  man 
ette  fryste  grete  mettes  and  sethyn  lyght  mettis,  the  lyght 
mettis  shal  be  annone  defyet.  c  1510  Inter/.  Four  Klein. 
( Percy)  23  Canst  get  my  mayster  a  dyshe  of  quales,  Smal 
byrdes,  swalowes  or  wagtayles.  They  be  lyght  of  dyges- 
tyon?  1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Apojth.  o  A  light  repaste, 
suche  as  the  bodie  maye  easyly  and  without  incommoditee 
awaye  withall.  1620  VENNKK  l-'ia  Recta  iii.  69  The  lights 
are  of  light  digestion.  1693  CONGREVE  Dry  Jen's  Juvenal 
xi.  128  Apples.  .Mellow'd  by  Winter,  from  their  cruder  Juice, 
Light  of  Digestion  now,  and  fit  for  Use.  1707  J  STEVENS  tr. 
Qnevedo'sCom.  Wks.  (1709)  82  Don  Diego  took  a  light  Supper. 
1822  34  Good's  Study  Med.  <ed.  4)  I.  675  note.  The  lighter 
preparations  of  bark  . .  are  often  found  to  be  eligible  tonics 
in  hectic  cases.  183*  LYTTON  Eugene  A.  \.  xi,  The  little 
family  were  assembled  at  the  last  and  lightest  meal  of  the 
day.  1880  MCCARTHY  Otvtt  Times  III.  xii.  238  The  light 
wines  of  Bordeaux  began  to  be  familiar  to  almost  every 
table.  1896  Alibutfs  Syst.  Med.  I.  418  Rice  and  sago  and 
such  like  puddings  are  not  light  or  easily  digestible  foods. 
1898  J.  Hi'TcmssoN  in  Arch,  Surg.  IX.  316  Beer,  which 
you  would  think  was  lighter  [than  stout]. 


LIGHT. 

t     11.  Light  in  the  month  (of  a  horse) :  sensitive  to 
!    the  bit.     (Cf.  HEAVY  a.  II.) 

1717  BAILKV  vol.  II,  Light  upon  the  Hand  [in  Horseman' 
i  ship]  is  said  of  a  Horse  that  has  a  good  tractable  Mouth, 
]  and  does  not  rest  too  heavy  upon  the  Bit.  1884  E.  L.  AN- 
j  DKRSON  Mod.  Horsemanship  i.  iv.  11  The  beginner  should 
t  be  mounted  upon  a  quiet  horse  that  is  light  in  the  mouth. 

12.  Of  a  syllable :  Unemphatic,  of  little  weight 
j    or  sonorousness.      Hence,  of  rh}thm,  consisting 

largely  of  such  syllables. 

1887  COLVIN  "Keats  v.  109  A  perverse  persistency  in  ending 
his  heroic  lines  with  the  lightest  syllables— prepositions, 
adverbs  and  conjunctions — on  which  neither  pause  nor 

1  emphasis  is  possible.  1901  BRIDGES  Milton's  Prosody  oo 
Keeping  therefore  the  term  short,  as  it  is  used  in  the  prosody 
of  the  Greeks,  for  the  very  shortest  syllables,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  two  classes  of  their  long  syllables ;  and  these  I  shall 
distinguish  into  heavy  and  light.  Ibid.  96  The  greater  part 

\    of  the  poem  is  in  a  lighter  rhythm, 

HI.  Of  little  gravity  or  moment. 

13.  Of  small   importance  or  consequence,   not 
!    weighty;  slight,  trivial.     Of  a  sin;  Venial. 

1:897  K.  ^ELrRF.n  Gregory's  Past.  Ixi!.  (heading}^  Dnette 
i  hwilum  fta  leohtan  scylda  bioft  beteran  to  forlaitenne.  a  1300 
i  Cursor  M.  23021  pai  bat  has  bot  sinnes  light  sal  clengtd 
i  be.  a  1340  HAMPOLK  Psalter  xxiv.  4  Godis  wayeshe  calles 
i  his  lightere  biddy ngU.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1424  Light 
!  harmes  Let  ouer-passe.  c  1430  Life  St.  Kath.  (Gibbs  M.S.) 
If.  100  Presume  not  to  blaber  ajenst  oure  goddes  by  lythe 


,     1888  L  52   Hreueli 

to  this  thair  supreme  auctoritie,  I  fand  it  nocht  only  sclinder 
and  licht,  bot  planelie  ingloritis.  1570  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bk. 

;  (Camden)  8,  I  made  but  smal  &  liht  account  of  mi  fellow- 
ship.  1605  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  51  Proscribing  .. 
whole  families  together,  yea  and  that  for  light  occasions. 
<zi66x  FULLER  Worthies  (1840)  III.  308  Not  only  all  evil 
doing,  but  even  the  lightest  suspicions  thereof.  1742  COLLI  KS 

1  Ode  Poet.  Char,  i,  If  not  with  light  regard,  I  read  aright 
that  gifted  bard.  1753  N.  TOKRIANO  Gaxgr.  Sore  Throat 
89  The  Disease  began  with  a  light  Shivering.  1772  Junins 

,    Lett.  Ixviii.  338  This  is  no  light  matter.     1849  MACAULAY 

•  Hist.  Eng.  ii.  I.  161  Against  the  lighter  vices  the  ruling 
faction  waged  war.     1866  B.  NORTH  Yes  or  No!  xii.  269 

:  It  was  what  the  world  calls  a  venial  or  light  sin.  1871 
SMILES  CJinrae.  i.  (1876)  25  They  will  be  held  in  light 

i  esteem  by  other  nations.  1897  Atltnttt's  Syst.  Med.  III. 
476  Windy  tumidities  . .  and  therewith  light  diarrhceas  are 

|    often  associated. 

fb.  Of  small  value,  cheap.     Of  a  price:  Low. 
Also  light  e-//*r/  =  CHEAP  a.  and  cuiv,     (Cf.  CHEAP 

i   sb.  8,  9.)    06s. 

CI33O  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  246  This  Rescamiraduk.. 
I     His  letter  g_an  rebuk,  sette  it  at  light  prise,     c  1460  Towne* 

•  Icy  Myst,  ii.  236  That  cam  hym  full  light  chepe.     c  1470 
:    Golagros  fy  Gaiv.   158  Thare  come  ane  laithles  leid  air  to 
:    this  place.  With  ane  girdill  ourgilt,  and  vthtr  light  gere. 

1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  i  Kings  x.  15  Al  that  sold  light 
wares.  1641  TBAI-P  Theol.  Theol.  267  That  it  comes  to  us 

I    so  light  cheap,  is  cause  of  thankfullnesse.      1647  —  Comm. 

i  i  John  iii.  18  Words  are  light-cheap,  and  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  mouth-mercy  abroad. 

fc.  Of  persons  :   Not  commanding  respect  by 
j    position  or  character  ;  of  small  account.     Obs. 

15*9  MORE  Dyaloge  i.  Wks.  175/1,  I  might  bv  a  Hght 
I  person  somtime  knowe  a  muche  more  substanciall  man. 
1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI,  169  b,  Diverse  other  light 
marchantes  within  the  citee.  1548  —  Chron.,  Hen.  /'//, 
19  He  set  more  by  vile  borne  vlleynsand  light  persones,  then 
by  the  princes  and  nobles. 

d.  Used  predicatively  or  absol*  in  various 
j  phrases:  f  (a)  To  set  (a  person  or  thing)  light t  at 
\  light ;  to  set  light  by  or  of  (a  person  or  thing) :  to 
i  account  of  small  value,  to  despise,  slight,  under- 
\  value.  To  let  light  of  (see  LET  v.*  16).  Obs. 

'1475  Kan/  Coifyar  635  Be  Christ,  said  the  Coil^ear, 
I  set  that  bot  licht.  Ibid.  740  He  was  ludgeit  and  led,  and 
set  at  sa  licht.  1540  HVKDF,  tr.  1'ires'  Instr.  Chr,  \\\nn, 
(1592)  2  vj,  Nor  set  at  light  a  childes  yeeres  and  age. 
1547  Homilies  i.  Fear  Death  it.  (1859!  98  Let  us  not  set  at 
light  the  chastising  of  the  Lord.  1594  1'.  B.  La  J'rimand. 
Fr.  A  cad.  n.  132  We  ought  not  to  set  light  by  that  know 
ledge  of  it  [the  soule]  which  wee  may  attaine  vnto.  1612 
SIR  H.  MOUNTAGU  in  Bucclench  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.) 
I.  244  My  Lord  of  Exeter  chafes ;  I  tell  them  we  set  it  as 
light.  1633  G.  HERBERT  Temple,  Sacrifice  xx,  Herod  and 
all  his  bands  do  ^et  me  light.  1642  J.  EATON  Honey*. 
Free  Justif.  240  Thereby  the  words  of  the  Scripture  may 
be  extenuated  and  set  light  of.  1771  WKSLEV  Wks.  (1872) 
V.  317  It  is  no  other  than  betraying  him  . .  to  set  light 
by  any  part  of  his  law.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  \.  xxiii, 
Light  I  held  his  prophecy. 

\b}  To  make  light  of-,  to  treat,  consider  or 
represent  as  of  small  or  no  importance. 

15*6  TINDALK  Klatt.  xxli.  5  They  made  light  of  it  and  went 
their  wayes.  1531  ELVOT(**«>.  i.  xiii,  Or  if  he  be  stungen  he 
makethliteof  it  and  shortly  forgetteth  it.  1597  BACON  Coalers 
Good  Sf  F.uil  in  Ess.  (Arb.)  150  If  it  appeare  to  be  done 
by  a  sonne,  or  by  a  wife,  or  by  a  neere  friend,  then  it  is 
made  light  of.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  .5-  P.  311  The 
Natives  make  light  of  such  things  as  we  call  Colds.  1736 
BUTLER  Anal.  n.  i.  Wks.  1874  I.  170  How  great  presump- 
lion  it  is,  to  make  light  of  any  institutions  of  Divine 
appointment.  1767  GOOCII  Treat.  Wounds  I.  236  A  Bar 
ber-Surgeon  was  called  to  her,  who  made  very  light  of  it 
[a  slight  wound].  1815  JANK  AUSTEN  Emma  i.  xvi.  116 
Making  light  of  what  ought  to  be  serious.  1898  H. 
CALDF.KWOOU  Hume  iii.  31  A  tendency  to  make  light  of 
reason. 

14.  Characterized  by  levity,  frivolous,  unthink 
ing.  Const,  -[of. 

a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  106  peos  lufsume  lefdi  . .  ne  luuede 
heo  nane  Hhte  plohen.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3285  Ne  was' 


LIGHT, 

sco  not  o  letes  light.  Ibid.  28568  Laghter  light  bat  cums 
of  gle.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  3346  Sum  dros  of  syn, 
Als  light  speche,  or  thoght  in  vayn.  1375  BARBOUK  Bruce 
vii.  112  Licht  men  and  vauerand.  1461  Paston  Lett. 
No.  405  II.  31  The  Commy nnes  throw  all  the  schyer 
be  movyd  agayn  hym,  for  cause  of  his  lyght  derneanyng 
towards  them.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  256/2  A  monke 
moche  Joly  and  lyght  of  his  lyuyng.  1536  I).  BKKKI.KY 
Let.  to  Ld.  Cromivcll  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  xxxv.  257 
Lyzth  and  foolish  ceremonies  made  . .  [by]  ly/th  and  undis- 
crete  faders.  1554  T.  MARTIN  Treat.  Marriage  Priestes 
LI  iij,  Being  (as  some  were),  light  brain.es,  runnagates, 
vnthriftes  and  riotours.  1571  GantBXL  Injitnct.  York  j.  §  i 
Being  circumspect,  that  you  ofTende  no  man  eyther  by 
light  behauiour  or  by  light  apparell.  1610  Ofii.i.iM  Heraldry 
i.  viii.  11660)  45  If  light  eares  incline  to  light  lips,  harm 
ensueth.  1631  SANDERSON  Serm.  II.  3  A  sober  grave 
matron  ..  will  never  be  light  and  garish.  1641  I'ind. 
Smectymnnits  31  It  never  came  into  our  thoughts  to  use 
a  light  expression.  1692  WASHINGTON  tr.  Milton's  Def. 
Pop.  M.'s  Wks.  1738  I.  460  Was  there  ever  any  thing  more 
light  and  mad  than  this  Man  is?  1713  STEEI.E  Englishman 
No.  27,  176  Publick  Faith  is  now  commonly  talked  of  in 
the  lightest  manner.  1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  IV. 
xxxv.  245  The  light  wretch's  as  light  expression.  1823 
SCOTT  Peveril  x,  The  disposition  of  the  young  Karl  was 
lighter  and  more  volatile  than  that  of  Julian.  1834  J.  H. 
NKWMAN  Par.  Serm.  (1837)  I.  xxiii.  354  That  light  per 
petual  talk  about  him.  1856  MRS.  BROWNING  Anr.  Leigh 
in.  319,  I  wrote  tales  beside  .  .  To  suit  light  readers.  1875 
JOWETT  Pluto  (ed.  2)  I.  58  They  speak  of  friends  in  no 
light  or  trivial  manner.  1882  STEVENSON  New  Arab.  Nts. 
(1901)  86/2,  I  made  some  light  rejoinder. 

b.  Of  persons  (chiefly  of  women)  and  their  be 
haviour  :  Wanton,  unchaste. 

c  J37S  $c'  Lt$'  Saints  xxxv.  (Thadee)  3  Thadee  ..  licht 
women  wes  &  ncht  brukil  of  byre  flesche.  1422  tr.  Secreta 
Secret. )  Priv.  Priv.  144  Vntrewe  men  and  light  women  of 
body.  1581  LYLY  Euphnes  To  Schollers  Oxf.  (Arb.)  208 
Did  not  lupiiers  egge  bring  forth  ..  Helen  a  light  huswife. 
1676  WVCHKRLEY  PI.  Dealer  \\.  i,  To  give  up  her  Honour 
to  save  her  Jointure ;  and  seem  to  he  a  light  Woman,  rather 
than  marry.  1826  SCOTT  IVoodst.  iii,  Lewd  men  and  light 
women.  1883  R.  W.  DIXON  Matio  \\.  v.  82  For  nought 
beside  vain  dalliance  cared  they,  And  their  light  folly  was 
before  our  eyes.  1895  T.  HARDY  Jnde  the  Obscure  n.  vi. 
144  Jude  ..  found  the  room  full  of ..  soldiers  ..  and  light 
women. 

IV.  Having  the  quick  action  that  results  from 
lightness. 

15.  Moving  readily  ;  active,  nimble,  quick,  swift. 
So   light  of  foot,   of  person ;   -f  light-fingers    (cf. 

LiGHT-FINGEUEU)  ;      \  light     to     TUH     (cf.      LlGHT- 

FOOTEIJ).     Now  only  arch. 

a  looo  Phoenix  317  iGr.)  He  [se  fu£el]  is  snel  and  swift  Si 
swi|?e  leoht.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  13  f>at  man  be  waker, 
and  liht,  and  snel.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  9277  Welssemen 
..  bat  li^te  were  &  hardi.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3730  Moght  i 
not  be  sua  light  o  fote.  1375  BARBOUK  Bruce  xm.  56  Fiff 
hundreth  armyt  weill  in  steill,  That  on  licht  horss  war 
[horsyt]  weill.  14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  577/14  Curra.rt 
lyght  to  renne.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  iv.  ix.  130  Syr 
Accolon  lost  not  a  dele  of  blood,  therfor  he  waxt  passynge 
lyghte.  1480  CAXTON  Chron,  Eng,  cxxi.  102  He  was  so  lyght 
of  fote  that  men  callyd  hym  comenlych  harold  hare  foote. 
1503  DUNBAK  Thistle  fy  Rose  95  Lusty  of  schaip,  lycht  of 
deliuerance.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.  t  Edw.  If,  2136,  That 
diverse  persones  havyng  light  horses,  should  skoure  the 
countrey.  1567  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  iii.  70  To  dance  that 
nycht  thay  said  sho  sould  not  slak,  With  leggis  lycht  to 
hald  the  wedow  walkane.  1583  STOCKER  Civ.  ll'arres  L&we 
C.  iv.  54  He  that  was  in  the  watch,  saued  himself  with  a 
light  paire  of  heeles.  1596  SHAKS.  Tain.  S/tr.  n.  i.  205  Too 
light  for  such  a  swaine  as  you  to  catch.  1604  E.  G[ KIM- 
STONE]  D^Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  \.  v.  342  He  required  the 
Cacique  . .  to  give  him  an  Indian  that  were  light,  to  carry 
him  a  Letter.  1669  WOKI.IDGE  Syst.  Agric.  vii.  §  n  (1681) 
135  The  more  remote  the  Branches  are  from  the  Earth,  the 
less  are  they  subject  to  the  injuries  of  Cattle,  or  the  Fruit 
to  light  Fingers.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey)  s.v,,  Among 
Astrologers,  a  Planet  is  said  To  be  light,  i.  e.  nimble,  com 
pared  to  another  that  moves  slower.  1801  W.  HUNTINGTON 
Bank  of  Faith  Ded.  15  It  is  common  among  horse-jockies  to 
cry  a  horse  down  if  his  heels  are  too  light.  1883  R.  W. 
DIXON  Mano  i.  ix.  25  Well  coloured  was  she,  tall  and 
debonair,  And  light  and  very  swift. 

16.  That  moves  or  is  moved  easily  or  with  slight 
pressure;    pliant,  fickle,  shifty,  unsteady;    facile, 
ready  (of  belief,  etc.).     Const.  oft   to    with   inf. 
Now  rare,     (See  also  LIGHT  OF  LOVE.) 

c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  1062  per  to  icham  al  Ii5t.  1382  WYCLIF 
Prov.  xviii.  14  The  spirit  forsothe  lijt  to  wrathen.  ^1385 
CHAUCER  L.  G.  IV.  1699  Lncrece,  He  was  lyght  of  tunge. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1229  He  . .  Launches  euyn  to  Lamydon 
with  a  light  wille.  1483  CAXTON  Cato  Cvijb,  For  euery 
man  oughte  to  be  lyght  to  heeryng  and  slowe  to  speke.  1513 
DoUGLABs&Ufft  x.  ii.  57  Set  in  stead  of  that  man,  licht  as  lynd, 
Ouder  a  cloud  or  a  waist  puft  of  wynd.  1523  LD.  BEKNEKS 
Froiss.  I.  xxiii.  32  The  kyng,  who  gaue  lyght  credence  to 
thaym  causedde  his  vncle . .  to  be  beheeded.  1526  Pilgr.  Pcrf. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  40  b,  Be  not  lygbt  to  byleue  euery  spiryte. 
^1529  SKELTON  Dethe  Erie  Northmnberlande  175  Be  not 
lyght  of  credence  in  no  case.  1538  BALE^WJT  Promises 
iv.  (1744)  21  Thynkest  thu  that  I  wyll  so  sone  change  my 
decre  ?  No,  no,  frynde  Moses  ;  so  lyght  thu  shall  not  fynde 
me.  1539  TAVEKNER  Erastn.  Prov.  (1552)  6  The  Lyon, 
lyght  of  credite,  forthwith  ranne  upon  the  wolfe  and  slewe 
hym.  c  1570  FOXE  Serm.  2  Cor.  v.  52  Some  . .  use  to  giue 
light  eare  to  such  whisperers.  1576  TURBERV.  Bk.  Venerie 
174  When  hounds  are  hunted  with  in  this  sorte,  they  become 
so  light  of  beliefe  that  [etc.].  1597  BEARD  Theatre  God's 
Judgent.  (1612)  367  To  whom  the  chast  Matron  gaue  light 
credence.  1603  KNOLLES///JE/.  Turks  (1621)  80  At  this  exac 
tion  . .  the  light  Const  an  tinopolitans  grievously  murmured. 
1627  tr.  Bacon's  Life  #  Death  (1651)  56  A  young  man  is 
light  and  move-able,  an  old  man  more  grave  and  constant. 
1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  VII.  410  Were  he  not  to 
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have  been  so  light  of  belief.  1853  M.  ARNOLD  Scholar- 
Gipsy  xviii,  We  Light  half-believers  of  our  casual  creeds. 
1890  LECKY  Eng.  in  i8M  C.  VII.  46  A  light  man,  in  whom 
no  person  can  place  any  confidence. 

V.  That  weighs  or  presses   but   little   on   the 
powers,  senses,  or  feelings. 

17.  Easy  to  bear  or  endure.     Of  an  expense  or 
impost :  Easy  to  pay.     (Cf.  HEAVY  a.  23.) 

c  050  Lmdisf.  GosJ>.  Matt.  x.  15  Lihtro  bi5  tuoe^e  burgas 
in  dajg  domes  5on  3a;r  ceastre.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xi. 
30  Mm  byrbyn  is  leoht.  c  1320  Cast.  Love  958  My  burbeiie 
[is]  Ujt  i-nouh  to  beren.  1375  BARROUR  Bruce  n.  521  Luff 
..all  paynys  maks  licht.  ^1430  Tivo  Cookery-bks.  17  $if 
>ou  wolt  haue  it  a-forsyd  with  ly;t  coste,  Take  milk  [etc.]. 
1523  LD.  KEKNEKS  Froiss.  I.  ci.  121,  I  am  content  ye  shall 
come  to  a  lygbt  ransome,  for  the  loue  of  my  cosyn  of  Derby. 
1562  WINJET  Cert.  Tractates  iii.  Wks.  1888  I.  23  The  office 
of  all  potestatis  is  lycht  to  thaim  and  plesand  to  the  sub- 
iectis.  1567  Gude  #  Godlie  Ball.  (S.  T.  S.)  33  The  paine, 
that  is  now  present,  schort  and  licht.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear 
in.  vi.  115  (Qos.  1608)  How  light  and  portable  my  paine 
seemes  now!  16x1  BIBLE  i  Kings  xii.  4  Make  thou.. his 
heauy  yoke  which  he  put  vpon  us,  lighter.  1772  PRIESTLEY 
Inst.  Relig.  (1782)  II.  126  The  afflictions  of  this  present 
life  will  seem  light.  1800-24  CAMPBELL  Martial  Elegy  iii, 
Deeming  light  the  cost  Of  life  itself  in  glorious  battle  lust. 
1882  B.  D.  W.  RAMSAY  Recoil.  Mil.  Serv.  I,  iv.  74  All  that 
we  had  endured  was  light  compared  to  the  discomfort  on 
board.  1896  MHS.  CAKFYN  Quaker  Grandmother  226  Your 
seeing  me  has  been  no  light  punishment. 

18.  Easy  to   perform    or   accomplish,   requiring 
little  exertion ;  now  only  qualifying  a  sb.  such  as 
task,  work,  etc.  ;  formerly  often  as  predicate  with 
clause   as   subj.      t  Also,   easy   to   obtain.      fOf 
speech :     Easy    to    utter ;     plain.      (Cf.    HEAVY 
a.  24.) 

ciooo  Sa.r.  Leechd.  I.  342  Hy  habba>  btes  f>e  leohtran 
gang,  a  1200  Mural  Ode  312  It  is  strong  to  stonde  longe, 
and  liht  it  is  to  falle  hard.  cizooOKMiN  4500  Ace  wilt  tu 
batt  itt  niss  nohht  lihbt  Tobetenn  liefi^  sinne.  a  1225  Ancr. 
R.  428  pe  leaue  beo  liht  in  alte  beo  binges  ber  nis  sunne. 
c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Prol.  (1810)  Pref.  99  In  symple 
speche  . .  pat  is  lightest  in  manne's  moutbe.  1340  Aytnb. 
99  Lijt  to  zigge  an  sotil  to  onderstonde.  a  1375  Lay  Folks 
Mass  Bk.  App.  iv.  78  pe  nexte  bing  to  here,  And  be  lihtest 
for  to  lere.  f  1391  CHAUCER  Astrol.  Prol.,  Ful  lihtc  rewles. 
c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  229  Cllandule  comej>  be  most  part 
of  fleume,  is:  ben  lifter  to  resolue.  1:1440  Promp.  Pun', 
304/1  Lyght  of  knowing  or  werking,yijtc/V/j.  c  1449  PFCOCK 
Rt'pr.  i.  xvii.  100  It  is  li^t  for  to  answere.  1450-1530  Myrr. 
our  Ladye  7  Yt  is  not  lyght  for  euery  man  to  drawe  eny 
longe  tbyng  from  latyn  into  oure  Knglyshe  tongue,  a  1555 
PHILPOT  Exam,  fy  Writ.  (Parker  -Soc.)  335  It  is  not  more 
lighter  for  him  to  slide  and  fall.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  i.  ii. 
451  Least  too  light  winning  Make  the  prize  light,  n  1700 
DRYDEN  Theod.  ,y  Hon.  247  Well  pleas'd  were  all  his  Friends, 
The  Task  was  light.  1788  FKASKI.IN  Autobwg.  Wks.  1840 
I.  186  The  service  will  be  light  and  easy.  1832  HT.  MAH- 
TINEAU  Demerara  \.  7  Invalids  who  were  sufficiently  re 
covered  to  do  light  work.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist,  Eng,  i.  I. 
123  To  keep  down  the  English  people  was  no  light  task 
even  for  that  army.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  239, 
I  cannot  promise  you  that  the  task  will  be  a  light  one. 

fb.  Phrase.  Of  light  [tr.  OE.  de  legicr\\ 
lightly,  easily.  Obs. 

c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  iii.  106  A  man  that  is  well 
garnysshed  is  not  of  lighte  overthrowe.  1490  —  Eneydos 
xii.  45  All  this  people.  .Whiche  shall  mowe  of  lyght,  aryse, 
and  make  werre  ayenst  the. 

19.  Of  literature,  dramatic  works,  music,  etc.  : 
Requiring    little    mental    effort;     amusing,    enter 
taining.      Light    comedian  :    An   actor   of    light 
comedy.     (Cf.  HEAVY  a.  20,  21.) 

1597  MORLEY  Introd.Mus.  150  Madrigals,  Canzonets,  and 
such  like  light  musicke.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  x.  vii. 
(Rtldg.)  355  The  library  abounded  in  romances.  Don  Caesar 
seemed  to  give  the  preference  to  that  light  reading.  1838 
THIRL  WALL  Greece  xviii.  III.  79  /Eschylus  was  accounted 
no  less  a  master  of  the  light  than  of  the  serious  drama.  1849 
Blackiv.  Mag.  Jan.  40  Light  reading  does  not  do  when  the 
heart  is  really  heavy,  1878  BROWNING  Poets  ofCroisic  xcv, 
From  out  your  desk  Hand  me  some  lighter  sample.  1880 
Daily  Tel.  20  Dec.,  The  old-fashioned  plan  of  ending  a 
symphony  with  a  light  and  brilliant  rondo,  that  lays  no  tax 
upon  the  hearer's  wearied  faculties.  1885  W.  C.  DAY  Be 
hind  Footlights  118  The  light  comedian  will  complete  the 
list  of  our  company.  1885  J.  K.  JEROME  On  the  Stage  33, 
I  remember  the  first  time  our  light  comedy  attempted  to  sit 
down  on  one  of  these  chairs.  1888  BKVCF.  Amer.  Cowitnv. 
(1890)  III.  iii.  604  What  may  be  called  the  lighter  ornamental 
style,  such  as  the  after-dinner  speech. 

20.  Of  sleep :  Not  oppressive  to  the  bodily  sense ; 
easily  shaken  off.     Hence  also  light  sleeper. 

r  900  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  v.  ix.  (1890)  410  Me  liht  slep  oferorn. 
1827  KEBLE  Chr.  Y.,  Evening  xiii,  Be  every  mourner's  sleep 
to-night,  Like  infant's  slumbers,  pure  and  light.  1844  DICK  ENS 
Mart.  Chnz.  xxxviii,  I  am  a  light  sleeper;  and  it's  better 
to  be  up  than  lying  awake.  1894  HON.  EMILY  LAWLESS 
Maelcho  II.  ii.  21  A  man  who  at  all  times  was  a  light 
sleeper. 

VI.  21.  Free  from  the  weight  of  care  or  sorrow; 
cheerful,  merry.  Obs.  exc.  in  light  heart.  •[  Also 
glad  and  light,  etc.  t  Const,  of. 

13..  \nPol.Rcl.ftfL,  /V<r«« 239 pou  waxistheuibatwaswel 
lit.  ?«i366  CHAUCEK  Rom.  Rose  77  They  mote  singen  and 
be  light.  £1400  Destr.  Troy  1411  AH  here  lordes  were  light 
bat  bai  lyffe  hade,  a  1400-50  Alexander  5332  5>t  be  H?t  & 
lete  of  bi  sorowe.  1430-40  LYDG.  Bochas  i.  x.  (1554)  21  b,  The 
people  were  full  glad  and  lyght.  c  1430  Syr  Gener.  (Roxb.)  - 
448  He  was  so  light  Of  hir  talking  and  of  hir  sight.  1500-20 
DUNBAR  Poems  xxvii.  23  Na  ferly  thocht  his  hart  wes  licht. 
1778  MAD.  D'AiiiiLAv  Diary  23  Aug. ,  I  have  rarely  seen  a  very 
rich  man  with  a  light  heart  and  light  spirits.  1844  A.  WELRY 


LIGHT. 

Poems  (1867)  i  When  my  heart  was  as  light  as  a  blossom  in 
June.  1884  W.  C.  SMITH  KiMnalau  55  Now  my  heart  is  light 
again,  and  I  Could  laugh  like  children  at  a  pantomime 
1893  F.  ADAMS  New  Egyft  146  He  broke  into  a  light 
laugh. 

VII.  22.  Of  the  head:    Dizzy,  gkkly.    Also  of 
persons  :    Wandering  in  mind,  delirious  =  LIGHT- 
HKADED  I  (now  dial. :  see  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.). 

[Cf.  sense  16;  but  there  appears  to  be  here  a  reference 
to  a  subjective  sensation  of  physical  levity.] 

1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  v.  i.  72  And  thereof  comes  it  that 
his  head  is  light.  1604  —  Otli.  iv.  i.  280  Are  his  wits  safe? 
Is  he  not  light  of  Braine?  1662  R.  MATMKIV  Unl.  Alcli. 
§  89.  141  He  ..continued  very  light  eight  dayes.  1791 
J.  LICAKMONT  Poems  8  Light  grew  her  head,  her  breast  did 
beat.  Klod.  (Donegal)  '  He's  a  bit  light  at  the  full  and 
the  change'  (H.  C.  Hart). 

VIII.  23.  Comb. :  a.  in  syntactical  combs,  used 
attrib.  or  as  adjs.,  as  light-draught,  -lieart,  -land, 
-marching;      b.    in   parasynthctic   derivatives,  as 
light-bellied,  -bodied,  -brained,  •)•  -disfosed,  -legged, 
-mouthed,  -fainted,  -robed,    -spirited,    -thaughted, 
-tongiied,  -winged,  -w  ittcd  adjs. ;  flight-eared  a., 
ready  to  listen,  credulous;    flight-poised  a.,  of 
light  weight ;  f  light-skirted  a.  (of  a  woman:  ef. 
LlOHT-SKlBTS),   light  in  conduct,  wanton   (hence 
•\lightskirtedness} ;  flight-tailed  a.  =  prec. ;  light- 
timbered  a.,  (of  a  horse)  lightly-built,  active.  Also 
LIGHT-AHMED,  LIGHT-FIKQKKED,  etc. 

1823  CKAUII  Technol.  Diet.,  *Liglit-bellU;l,  an  epithet  for 
a  horse  that  has  flat,  narrow,  and  contracted  sides.  1686 
/.cm/.  Caz.  No.  2736/4  A  white  sanded  gray  Mare.. Alight- 
bodied.  1590  MAIU.OWE  Ethv.  If.  v.  ii.  (1593)  H  2  b.  The 
proud  corrupters  of  the  'light-brained  king.  1870  T.  W. 
HICCMNSON  Army  Life  in  Black  Kcgim.  169  We  could  then 
ascend  the  smaller  stream  with  twu  'light-draft  boats.  1897 
Daily  News  3  Mar.  5/2  Kight  light-draught  steamers  for 
special  service,  a  1552  hn.  SOMKKSKT  in  Kove  A.  <y  /I/. 
(JSfisl  73°  b,  When  one  is  ouer  *!ight  eared,  the  one  way, 
and  deafe  on  the  other  side.  1845  (i.  MUUKAY  Islaford  37 
There  was  a  'light-heart  briskness  in  the  air.  1812  Examiner 
7  Sept.  563/2  'Light-land  wheat,  almost  everywhere  good. 
01586  SIIJNHY  Anatiia  i.  (1622)  87  "Light-legged  Pas  had 
got  the  middle  space.  1888  M.  MORRIS  Cfawnhww  x.  186 
'J'he  active  "light-marching  Highlanders.  1884  K.  A.  ANDKR- 
SON  Mod.  Hoi  seinanship\.  18  It  is  dangerous  to  have  a  severe 
bit  upon  a  "light-mouthed  horse.  1824  .\Iiss  Mn  H>UD  /  'Hinge 
Ser.  i.  263  Its  *light-pointed  roof,  its  clustered  chimneys. 
1615  BRATHWAIT  .Straffadj  (18781  205  Swift  i,'t  [the  water 
of  the  Kent]  in  pace,  "light  poi/'d,  to  looke  in  cleere.  1876 
HUMPHREYS  Coin  Call.  Man.  xxiv.  326  A  "  light-robed  female 
presenting  her  hand  to  three  soldiers,  a  1758  RAMSAY 
Seine  <>/  the  Contents  vii.  *Licbt  skirted  lasses,  and  the 
girnaml  wyfe.  1607  K.  QAKKW]  tr.  f'.sticnucs  li'/'Hd  of 
II \niders  101  "Light  skirtednesse  and  leuitie.  1600  J.  LANK 
Ti>tti  Tel-troth  (1876)  133  M.ighl-uylde  huswities.  1777 
K.  POTTER  sEschylits,  Prometheus  chain'd  26  Uiifruitfull 
labour  and  *light-thougbted  folly.  1683  Loud.  Gnz.  No. 
1871/4  A  "light  timbered  bright  bay  Gilding,  a  1825  Fouuv 
Voc.E.  Anglia,  Light-timbered,  light-limbed  ;  active  and 
alert.  1828  SCOTT  /•'.  M.  Perth  xvii,  To  keep  *light-tongued 
companions  out  of  the  way.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  i.  iii.  269 
*Light-wing'd  Toyes  Of  feather'd  Cupid  seele  v,  ith*vvanton 
dulnesse  My  . .  offic'd  Instrument.  1763  MASON  Stum,  to 
Earl  lloldei  nessc  6  Here,  as  the  light  wing'd  moments  glide 
serene.  1577  H.  RHODES  Bk.  Nurture  in  Bailees  />'<(•.  (1868) 
82  For  *lyght-witted  or  dronken,  sure,  men  will  name  thee 
in  talke.  1699  BENTLEV  rhal.  S6  A  foolish  light  witted 
fellow. 

Light  (lait),  a.-  Forms :  i  leoht,  Anglian 
leht,  3  liht,  4  lith,  ly}t,  4-5  li;t,  4-6  lyght,  ;; 
ley ^t,  lieht.  6  lighte ,  lycht,  4-  light.  [OK.  Moht 
(Anglian  l?/it)  =  OFris.  li(ff,cht,  OS.,  OHG.  lioht 
(MHG.  lieht,  mod.  G.  and  Du.  lichf)  :  soe 
LIOHT  rf.] 

1.  fa.  Bright,  shining,  luminous.  Of  a  fire: 
Burning  brightly.  Phrase,  On  (of,  ill)  a  light  fire  : 
in  a  blaze  (very  common  in  i(i-i8th  c.).  Obs. 

(-825  I'esp.  Psalter  xviii.  9  Ilibotl  dryhtnes  leht  [Vulg. 
titcidiini}  inlihtende  e^an.  c  1000  Sa.v.  Leeclut.  II.  30  Seo5 
bonne  a?t  leohtum  fyre.  a  1400-50  Alexander  4464  Gods.. 
Sum  of  latoun  &  of  lede  &  sum  of  Ii3t  siluir.  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  8742  Ymages. .  Lokend  full  lyuely  as  any  light  angels. 
14..  Tiimlales  Vis.  2120  (MS.  A.)  llryghtter  ..  Then  ever 
schon  sonne  that  was  soo  ly^t.  ^1420  Citron.  Vihd.  1300 
(Horstm.),  To  stanche  bat  feyre  bat  was  so  ley}t.  1583 
STOCKER  Civ.  ll'arres  Lo-.ve  C.  iv.  57  b,  At  that  tyme  also 
was  fire  cried  at  Giethorne,  and  soone  after,  many  houses 
were  scene  on  a  light  fire.  1609  HOLLAND  Alum.  Marcell. 
113  Now. .we  might  discover  smoke  and  light  fires  all  the 
way  along.  1643  TRAPP  Cninin.  Gen.  xx.  3  For  methought, 
I  saw  all  Heidelberg  on  a  thick  smoke,  but  the  Prince  his 
Pallace  all  on  a  light  fire.  i6£z  WAKKEN  Unbelievers  (1654) 
24  All  Sodome  was  of  a  light  fire.  1737  ilffm.  G.  di 
Lucca  no  The  Flashes  were  so  thick  the  Sky  was  almost 
in  a  light  Fire.  1760  JORTIN  Life  of  Erasmus  II.  717  He 
piled  those  ancient  books  together  and  .set  them  all  on  a 
light  fire. 

absol.  c  1380  WVCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  269  It  is  a  foul  lesynge 
to  chese  wittingly  &  meyntene  be  lesse  perfit,  &  forsake  J>e 
ligttere,  sikerere,  &  perfitere. 

b.  Of  a  place,  the  time  of  day,  etc.:  Having 
a  considerable  or  sufficient  amount  of  light,  not 
dark,  f  In  early  use  aUo  with  stronger  sense : 
Brightly  illuminated  ;  fig.  enlightened  mentally. 

^900  Bxda's  Hist.  i.  i.  (1890)  26  Dis  ealond  ..  leohte 
nihte  on  sumera  hafaS.  f  1200  Trin.  Coll,  Horn.  103 
Illuiiiinacio  tnentis  . .  bat  is  heorte  be  liht.  £1205  LAV. 
7238  Hit  wes  an  ane  time,  pat  be  da:i  wes  liht,  and  be 
sunne  wes  swioe  briht.  c  1300  Harelok  593  Also  lith  was  it 
ber-inne,  So  ber  brenden  cerges  inne.  c  1320  St'ityn  Sag. 
(W.)  2064  And  to  morewen,  whan  it  is  light,  Sire,  thou 
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LIGHT. 

schalt  have  thine  wille,  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xviii.  9 
Charite  f»at  makis  be  eghen  of  cure  saule  lyght  &  lufly. 
£1470  HENRVSON  Mor.  Fab.  x.  (Fox  <y  Wolf}  xxiii,  The 
nicnt  was  licht,  and  penny  full  the  mone.  1560  DAI'S  tr. 
SUidane's  Comm,  235  a/2  By  and  by  commeth  he  with  the 
letters,  and  delyuereth  them  :  it  was  skarce  lyght  daye.  1596 
Dni.RYMvi.Ktr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  r.^oNocht  be  the  day  was 
Jycht,  nathir  at  noneday  hot  at  evin.  1611  BIBLE  Aficak 
u.  i  When  the  morning  is  light,  they  practise  it  [euill].  1704 
NORRIS  Ideal  World  n.  Pref.  8  A  man  that  has  a  light  shop 
had  need  sell  good  ware.  1844  J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parsons  <$• 
W.  ix,  The  boy . .  got  up  before  it  was  light  on  the  following 
morning.  1861  FLO.  NIGHTINGALE  Nursing  56  A  patient's 
bed  should  always  be  in  the  lightest  spot  in  the  room. 
Mod.  The  morning-room  is  a  nice  light  room. 
fc.  Clean,  pure.  Obs. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  681  pat  is  of  hert  bobe  clene 
&  Ty^t.  Ibid.  B.  987  Wyth  lyjt  louez  vp-lyfte  bay  loued 
hym  swybe. 

2.  Pale  in  hue.     &?&&  =  light -coloured. 

1548  TURNER  Names  of  Herbes  (1881)73  Siligo..isa  kynde 
of  ryghte  wheate. . .  Therfore  let  it  be  called  in  englishe  lyght 
wheate.  1686  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2182  ra,  He  had  a  light  bob 
Periwig.  1717  BOYER  Fr,  Diet.,  Light  Hair,  des  Chevenx 
blonds.  1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  I.  394  Draw  your  stuff 
quickly  through,  three  or  four  times,  according  as  you  would 
have  it  deeper  or  lighter.  Ibid.  305  Body  [of  artificial  fly) 


light  fur  of  an  old  fox.     1873  Act  36  iff  37  Viet.  c.  85  §  3 

ground 

.f  „  ^eb.  Q/I  Nev' 

a  bird  which  has  a  light  or  yellow  eye. 


Her  name,  .shall  be  marked  on  her  stern,  .on  a  light  gn 

in  black  letters.     1898  Pall  Mall  G.  3  Feb.  9/1  Never  back 


b.  Prefixed,  as  a  qualification,  to  other  adjectives 
of  colour.  (Usually  hyphened  with  the  adj.  when 
the  latter  is  used  attributively.) 

c  1420  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  617,  7  pannis  integris 
de  lyghtgrene.  a  1450  Fysshyngc  iv.  Angle  (1883)  10  A 
lyght  plunket  colour,  aigoo  [see  GLAD  a.  ij.  1530  PALSGR. 
239/1  Lyght  grene  popyngay  coloure,  uertgay.  1729  SAVAGE 
Wanderer  \.  71  The  dawn  in  light-grey  mists  arose.  1863 
I.  WILLIAMS  Baptistery  \\.  xix.  (1874)  25  Beneath  an  ash- 
tree's  light-green  shade,  There  side  by  side  the  Three  are 
laid.  1885  Miss  BR ADDON  U'yllard's  \Vfird\.  14  Aback- 
ground  of  light-drab  cloth. 

3.  Comb. :  parasynthetic,  as  light- colour ed,  -com- 
plexioned,  -hatred,  -leaved,  -veined^  -waved  adjs. 

1631  SANDERSON -SVrw.(i68i)  II.  2  A  too-too*light-coloured 
hahit  certainly  suteth  not  well  with  the  gravity  of  a  sermon. 
1686  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2136/4  Left  in  a  Hackney  Coach  . .  a 
light-colour'd  gray  cloth  Sur-toute  Coat.  x88a  Garden 
4  Feb.  yS'i  The  American  Ash  is,  as  a  rule,  lighter  coloured 
both  in  foliage  and  bark  than  ours.  1861  WAUGH  Goblin's 
Grave  ii  Her  "light-compiexioned  face  beamed  with.. pood 
nature.  1870  BRYANT  lliad\.  x.  302  The  husband  of  the 
Might-haired  queen  of  heaven.  1896  HoifSMAN  Shropsh.  Lad 
Ixiii,  And  fields  will  yearly  bear  them  As  *light-leaved  spring 
comes  on.  1613-39  I.  JONES  in  Leoni  Palladios  Arc/tit. 
(1742)  II.  50  *Ltght-vein  d  marble.  1824!*.  FEN  BY  Hymn 
to  May  iv.  5  Von  "light-wav'd  clouds  thy  tresses  show. 

t  Light,  ///.  a.  Obs.  [Pa.  pple.  of  LIGHT  v2~\ 
Lighted,  kindled,  illuminated. 

1495  Act  ii  I /en.  VII,  c.  27  Take  a  light  candell  and 
sette  in  the  Fusiyan  brennyng.  1579  FULKK  Rffut.  Kastel 
722  Neither  was  it  the  custome  . .  to  sett  light  candels  on 
the  aultars.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  1.  45  It  quencheth  . . 
light  tofches  dipped  therein.  1606  CHAPMAN  frlons.  D^Olive 
i.  i,  Me  thinks  through  the  encourtaind  windowes  ..  I  see 
light  Tapers.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  vi.  274  With  light 
candles  in  our  hands. 

Light  O^it),  advl  Forms:  i  16ohte,  3  lihte, 
3-5  Ii3t,  5  lyghte,  6  Sc.  licht,  4-  light.  [OE. 
leokte  =  Q&.  lihto  (Du.  licht),  OIIG.  lihto  (MHG. 
Uhte,  mod.G.  leicht\  f.OTeut.  *tiyhto-  LIGHT  a.*] 

1.  In  a  light   manner   (cf.   senses  of  the  adj.) ; 
lightly  as  opposed  to  heavily  ;  nimbly,  f  quickly ; 
t  easily,  comfortably. 

In  the  phrases  to  think  light  of,  \  to  care  light  for,  etc., 
there  may  be  confusion  with  LITK,  little. 

cgoo  tr.  Bxdas  Hist.  iv.  xix.  (1890)  320  pa  wass  heo 
jese^en  purh  twe^cn  da^as,  baet  hire  leohtor  &  wel  w;ere. 
a  1250  Prov.  JElfred  290  in  O.  E.  Misc.  120  pene  vnbev 
lihte  leten  heo  niyhte,  a  1300  Cursor  A/.  18059  ^ra  "us 
he  lepe  selcutli  light.  ^1330  R.  BKUNXE  Chron.  (1810) 
272  He  wend  haf  had  fulle  light,  Kdward  at  his  wille. 
c  1420  Antut's  of  Arth.  653  And  f>ane  to  be  lystis  be  lordis 
leppis  fulle  lyghte.  c  1449  PECOCK  AV/r.  268  Euery  thing 
lijk  to  an  other  thing  bringith  into  ymaginacioun  and  into 
mynde  better  and  h^tir  and  esier  the  thing  to  him  lijk, 
than  the  thing  to  him  lasse  Hjk.  1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la 
Tour  L  ij,  Blessed  be  the  houre  that  my  suster  clothed  her 
so  light.  1573  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xbi.  432  Thocht  of  the 
matter  thay  pas  licht.  1590  GREENE  Never  too  Late  (1600) 
N  i  b,  So  light  the  Ferriman  for  loue  doth  care,  As  Venus 
passe  not  if  she  pay  no  fare.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  viii.  10 
His  boystrous  club,  so  buried  in  the  ground,  He  could  not 
rearen  UD  againe  so  light.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  v.  i. 
401  Euerie  Elfe  and  Fairie  spright,  Hop  as  light  as  bird 
from  brier.  1592  —  I'en.  ty  Ad.  1028  The  grasse  stoops 
not,  she  treads  on  it  so  light.  1697  DKYDEN  I'irg.  Georg. 
m.  308  He  ..  treads  so  light  he  scarcely  prints  the  Plains. 
1807  WORDSW.  Song  at  Feast  Brougham  Castle  75  Thoughts 
that  pass  Light  as  the  wind  along  the  grass.  1871  ROSSKTTI 
Last  Confession  401  She  went  with,  .hands  held  light  before 
her.  1896  HOUSMAN  Shropshire  Lad  lix,  Lie  you  easy, 
dream  you  light. 

Proverb.  1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  77  Light  come, 
light  go.  1712  AKBUTHNOT  John  Bull  in.  iv,  Light  come, 
light  go,  he  cares  not  a  farthing.  1857  HUGHES  Tom 
Brown  \.  ix,  Light  come,  light  go;  they  wouldn't  have 
been  comfortable  with  money  in  their  pockets  in  the  middle 
of  the  half. 

2.  Comb,  (with  pres.   and  pa.  pples.)   as  ttght- 
bounding,  -charged,  -clad,    -disposed,    -harnessed, 
-loaded,  -poised,  etc. 

1533-4  Act  25  Hen.  VI  f  I,  c.  17  Many  wllfull  and  light  dis 
posed  persons,  .haue  attempted  the.  .violacion  of  the  same 
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statutes.  1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  (1634)  Pref.,  The 
light-beleeving  and  ignorant  multitude.  1596  Edw,  ///,  I.  ii, 
Nor  rusting  canker  have  the  time  to  eat  Their  light-borne 
snaffles.  1598  GRENEWEV  Tacitus'  Ann.  i.  xiii.  (1622)  24 
The  Bructeri  .  Stertinius  ouerthrew  with  a  company  of  light 
harnessed  souldiers.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  viii.  303  Light- 
bounding  from  the  earth,  at  once  they  rise.  1726-46  THOMSON 
Winter  645  The  fop  light-fluttering  spreads  his  mealy  wings. 
1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th,  v.  463  Earth's  inchanted  cup  With 
cool  reserve  light-touching.  1750  CHATHAM  in  Seward 
Anecd.  (1796)  III.  386  'Midst  all  the  tumults  of  the  warring 
sphere,  My  light-charg'd  bark  may  haply  glide.  1751  Actz^ 
Geo.  It,  c.  8  §  17  Damages  do  often  happen  to  light-loaded 
Barges.,  by  deep-loaded  Barges,  .lying  across,  .in  the  said 
Rivers.  1776  M  ICKLE  tr.  Canioens'  Lusiad  227  The  dancers' 
heels  light-quivering  beat  the  ground.  1777  R.  POTTER 
sKschylits,  Agamein.  236  Fond  as  a  boy  to  chace  The 
winged  bird  light-flitting  round.  1798  SOTHEBY  tr.  WielawFs 
Oberon  (1826)  II.  152  A  veil,  light-shadowing  each  voluptuous 
charm.  1812  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  i.  Ixxiii,  With  milk-white 
crest,  gold  spur,  and  light-pois'd  lance.  1823  ROSCOE  Sis- 
inondis  Lit.  Enr.  (1846)  II.  xxxi.  329  Our  light-swung 
hammocks  answering  to  the  breeze.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan. 
Der.  III.  xliv.  269  Lighter-clad  intelligence.  1883  F.  M. 
WALLEM  Fish  Supply  Norway  31  (Fish.  Exhib.  Publ.)  Add 
.  .  a  few  light-fried  truffles  or  mushrooms.  1883  R.  W.  DIXON 
Mano  ii.  vi.  84  The  Saracen'scurved  sword  and  light-wrought 
mail. 

t  Light,  adv.-  Obs.  Forms:  i  liSohte,  3  lihtfe, 
4-5  Ii5t(e,  5  lighte,  lyth,  4-  light.  [OE.  l&hte 
(  =  OHG.  liohto,  MHG.  liehte\  f.  tioht  LIGHT  «.2] 
Brightly,  clearly. 

a  900  CYNEWLTF  Crist  1239  (Gr.)  pa;t  hy  fore  leodum 
leohte  blicap.  971  Blickt.  Horn.  127  [Leohtfatu]  leohte  & 
beorhte  scinab  selce  niht.  c  1230  Ilali  Meid.  43  Euch 
heate  of  pe  hali  gast  J?at  bearneo  se  lihte  wiSute  wastinde. 
c  1273  \Xl  Pains  of  Hell  68  in  O.  E.  Misc.  149  A  hwel  of 
stele  is  furj>er  mo  And  bernej?  lihte  and  turneb  o.  a  1310 
in  Wright  Lyric  P.  33  In  uche  londe  heo  leometh  liht. 
1:1384  CHAUCER  //.  Fame  in.  199  These  walles  of  berile 
.  .  shoone  ful  lyghter  than  a  glas.  c  1470  Golagros  <$• 
Gaw.  485  With  fel  lans  on  loft,  lemand  ful  light.  14.. 
LYDG.  Sttft  Harflcur  in  Arb.  Garner  VIII.  17  With  men 
of  arms  that  lyth  did  leme.  £-1710  C.  FIENNES  Diary 
(1888)  137  Its  [sc.  coal]  in  great  pieces  and  so  Cloven  burns 
light  so  as  the  poorer  sort  works  by  it. 

Comb,  /i  1400-50  Alexander  553  pe  list  lemand  late 
laschis  fra  be  heuyn. 

Light  (lait),  z/.1  Forms:  i  lihtan,  lyhtan, 
16htan,  3  lihte'n,  lijten,  3-4  liht,  lyht,  4  li;t, 
ly;t,  lith,  4-5  li;te,  4-6  lyght,  Sc.  licht,  lycht, 
5  lyghte,  ley;t,  lyhte,  Iy5te,  5-6  lighte,  6-7 
lite,  8-9  dial,  leet,  4-  light.  Pa.  t.  a.  i  lihte, 
2-3  lihte,  4  liht,  lyht(e,  ly;te,  licte,  north. 
licht,  4-5  li;t(e,  ly;t,  lyghte,  4-8  light,  5  leyt, 
5-6  lyght,  8-9  dial.  leet.  0.  4  lihtid,  lited, 
lithed,  Ii3tid,  4-6  Sc.  lichtit,  lychtit,  -yt,  5-6 
lyghted^e,  4-  lighted  ;  7-  lit.  Pa.  pple.  a.  3-5 
Ii5t,  4  Iy3t,  liht,  y-lyeght,  5  lyght,  5-8  light. 
0-  5  y-lyghted,  -id,  5-6  lyghted,  6  ly;thed,  8 
lited.  6-  lighted  ;  8-  lit.  Also  7  lighten.  [OE. 
/////<w*  =  OFris.  lichtatWDu.liichten(D\l.  lichteri}, 
OHG.  (gi}lthten  (MHG.  lihten.  mod.G.  leichten, 
now  rare  ;  also  lichten,  Naut.  from  Du.),  ON.  letta 


LIGHT  rt.1    The  senses  in  branch  II  app.  originate 
in  an  absol.  use  of  the  vb.  in  sense  2  ('  to  relieve  a 
horse  or  vehicle  of  one's  weight  ')  ;  cf.  ON.  Ittta  to 
dismount,  halt  on  a  journey.] 
I.  To  lighten. 

1  1.  trans.  To  make  light,  lessen  the  weight  of. 
Alsoy?^.  to  reduce  ;  to  mitigate,  assuage.  Obs. 

c  looo  in  Narrat.  Angl.  Conscrip.  (Cockayne)  8  Da  wolde 
ic  minne  burst  lehtan.  1422  tr.  Secret  a  Secret.^  Priv.  Prt'v. 
214  Thou  shalte  lyght  the  trauaillis  of  thy  baronage. 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  304/1  Lyghtyn  chargys  or  byrdenys, 
deonero.  Ibid.,  Lyghteyn,  or  make  wyghtys  more  esy 
(/*.  Hghtyn  burdens,  heuy  weightis)  allevio.  1552  HI'LOET, 
Lyghten  or  make  easye,  Ixnigo^  Icno.  1578  BANISTER  Hist. 
Man  \.  34  We  finde  the  same  [bone]  here,  and  there,  atten 
uated,  and  lighted  with  long  lynes,  and  flatted  sides.  1582 
STANYHURST  sKneis  u.  (Arb.)  67  Nor  backward  skewd  I 
my  n  eyesight,  In  graue  of  holy  Ceres  tyl  that  my  burden 
I  lighted,  a  1600  MONTGOMI-:RIE.S>««.  H.  6  Vhilk  slaiks  my 
sorou  .  .  And  lights  my  louing  largour  at  the  leist. 

2.  To  relieve  of  a  (material)  load  or  burden; 
to  unload  (a  ship).  Also,  to  '  relieve'  (a  person) 
<7/"his  property  by  plundering.  ?  Obs. 

a  1225  Ancr.  K.  422  5e  schulen  beon  i-dodded  four  siSen 
ifte  ^ere,  uorto  lihten  ower  heautd.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P. 
C.  160  To  ly^ten  bat  lome,  jif  Icbe  wolde  schape.  1375 
HAKUOUK  Bruce  in.  624  Thar  schip  thai  lycht  yt  sone.  1545 
RAVNOI.D  Ryrth  Mankynde  34  Tliey  can  not..containe  or 
draw  any  moore,  tyll  they  be  lighted  and  dischargyd  of  that 
that  is  drawen  already.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  \.  xii.  42  Where 
we  must  land  some  of  our  passengers,  And  light  this  weary 
vessel!  of  her  lode.  1623  HINCHAM  Xcnophon  127  Tereus 
..  was  lighted  of  all  his  baggage  by  these  men.  1637  I*. 
JONSON  Sad"Shfph.  \.  ii,  The  wash'd  Flocks  are  lighted  of 
their  wooll.  1715-20  POPE  Iliad  xi.  208  Many  a  car,  now 
lighted  of  its  lord.  1756  in  R.  Rogers'  s  Jrnls.  (1883)  51 
note*  They  saw  a  schooner  at  anchor  some  distance  from 
ye  shore,  .and,  upon  this  intelligence,  lighted  our  boats  and 
intended  to  board  them. 

b.  To  deliver  </a  child.     Now  dial. 

c  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  79  (>at  be  lace  of  oure  ladie  smok  lijtej> 
hem  of  children,  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  yi-  7*  Where  oure 
Lady  rested  hire,  aft  re  sche  was  lyghted  of  oure  Lord,  c  1460 
Towneley  Myst.  xiii.  337,  I  shall  say  thou  was  lyght  Of  a 
knaue  childe  this  nyglit.  1494  FARYAN  Chron.  vii.  339 
Leuynge  his  wyfe  with  hir  modyr  tyll  she  were  lyghted  of 


LIGHT. 

chylde.  iS4»  Will  of  R.  Slanye  (Somerset  Ho.)  Yf ..  she 
be  lighted  of  achilde  wherw1  she  goeth  nowe.  1774  Churclnv. 
Ace.  Norton  fy  Lenchivick,  Worcestersh.  (MS.)  P<*  Mrs. 
Sanders  for  liting  Ben  Turner  wife.  1886  Chfsh.  Gloss.  s.v., 
Is  your  wife  lighted  ? 

f3.  To  relieve  (^/"pain,  sorrow,  etc.);  to  comfort, 
gladden,  cheer  (a  person,  his  heart,  etc.).  Obs. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  186  picge  J>aet  seofon  niht,  ponne 
liht  pa;t  bone  fceswencedan  ma^an.  c  1220  Bestiary  375 
Listen  him  of  his  birdene.  a  1225  After.  A'.  356  Worp 
awei  urom  me  alle  mine  gultes,  J>et  ich  bep  ilihted  of  hore 
heuinesse.  «  1300  Cursor  M.  5727  He  light  J>am  o  J?air 
wa.  c  1384  CHAUCER  //.  Fame  i.  467  Venus,  The  whiche  I 
prey  .  .vs  ay  of  oure  sorwes  lyghte.  1388  WYCLIF  fsa.  ix.  i, 
The  lond  of  Zabulon  and  the  lond  of  Neptalym  was  re- 
leessid  \v.rr.  alibied,  li^tid],  a  1400-50  Alexander  2814, 
I  shall  lefe  &  be  lightyd;  )>arfore  be  jje  light,  c  1440 
Jacob's  Well  xl.  249  Of  oberis  charge  |>ou  art  ly^thed. 
ri47o  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fal>.  Prol.  iji,  Ane  mery  sport  To 
licht  the  spreit.  1473  M.  PASTON  in  P.Lett.  III.  77  Ye 
have  lyghtyd  myne  hert  therin  by  a  pound.  1529  MOKE 
Dyaloge  n.  Wks.  1171/1  A  merye  tale  wyth  a  frende,  re- 


the  which  she  seemed  to  be  lighted  and  easyed. 

•f-  b.  intr.  Of  the  heart :  To  grow  light  or  cheer 
ful.  Of  sickness:  To  be  alleviated.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  5163  pan  bigan  his  ert  to  light,  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Sqr.'s  T.  388  It  was  so  fair  a  sighte  That  it  made 
alle  hire  hertes  for  to  lighte.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  A', 
ix.  xxii.  iTollem.  MS.\  In  be  dawenynge  siknesse  of  bestes 
ly^teb  [ed.  1535  is  lyghted]  and  abateb.  a  1400-50  Alexan 
der  5255  Sire  Alexander  hire  a-vises  &  all  his  hert  lijtis. 
c  1460  Tttvneley  Myst.  xiii.  138  Me  thynk  my  hart  lyghtys. 

t4,  trans.  To  make  of  less  effect,  deprive  of 
weight  or  influence.  Also  Sc.,  to  slight,  undervalue. 

a  1619  FOTHERBV  Atheom.  \.  viii.  §  2  (1622)  56  Though  he 
were  very  witty  . .  yet  by  his  inconstancy,  he  lighted  his 
authority  [L.  /ez'atur  ant /tori tas\.  1822  GALT  Entail  III. 
viii.  81  When  the  Laird  lights  the  Leddy,  so  does  a*  the 
kitchen  boys. 

5.  a.  Naitt.  (trans,  and  absol.)  (See  quot.  1867.} 
1841  DANA  Seaman's  Man.  114  Light,  to   move   or   lift 

anything  along  ;  as,  to  '  Light  out  to  windward  !  *  that  is, 
haul  the  sail  over  to  windward,  c  1860  H.  STUART  Seaman's 
Oz&rc/i.4sThe  men  on  the  yard .  .light  out  on  their  respective 
sides.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors  Word-bit.,  Light,  To.  To  move 
or  lift  anything  along  ;  as  '  light  over  to  windward  *,  the  cry 
for  helping  the  men  at  the  weather-earing  when  taking  in  a 
reef.  Light  along!  Lend  assistance  in  hauling  cables, 
hawsers,  or  large  ropes  along,  and  lifting  some  parts  in 
a  required  direction.  1882  NARES  Seamanship  (ed.  6)  132 
All.. light  the  sail  out  to  windward  together. 

b.  ?  Hence  to  light  out  (U.S.  slang} :  to  de 
camp,  *  make  tracks'. 

1884  'MARK:  TWAIN  '  ffuck.  Finn  1.2  And  so  when  I  couldn't 

I    stand  it  no  longer,  I  lit  out.     1888  Cornh.  Mag.  Oct.  373  He 

may  light  out  for  the  country,  ratling  West  to  a  young  city 

yet  on  the   boom.      1890  Century  Mag.  Feb.  525/2  We'll 

i    light  out  an'  find  your  brother. 

H.  To  descend.     Cf.  ALIGHT  z>.l 

6.  intr.  To  descend  front  a  horse  or  vehicle ;  to 
dismount ;  to  bring  one's  ride  to  an  end.     Also 
with  off,  down,  adown  (arch.),     f  Sometimes  con 
jugated  with  to  be. 

c  900  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  in.  xvi.  [xxii.]  (1890)  228  He.  .lyhte 
of  his  horse  &  feoll  him  to  fotum.  c  1205  LAY.  5862  LihteS 
of  eowre  blanken  and  stondeft  on  eowre  sconken.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  3256  Biside  a  well  he  lighted  [Go'tt.  lithed,  Trin. 
H}t]  dun.  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  xiv.  121  The  erll  of  Mur- 
reff..Lichtit  on  fut  with  his  men^he.  c  1470  Golagros  $ 
Gaw.  130  The  knyght. .  Reynit  his  palfray  of  pride,  Quhen 
he  ves  lightU  doune.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthunx.  Hi, They 
haue  desdayne..to  lyghte  of  their  horses  to  fyghte  with 
suche  a  lewde  knyght  as  thou  arte.  a  1592  GREENE  Urfha- 
rion  (1599)  19  Set  a  Begger  on  horsebacke,  and  they  say  he 
will  neuer  light.  1596  DANETT  tr.  Contines  (1614)  188  All 
the  nohilitie  of  Fraunce  lighted  on  foot  to  fight  with  the 
English  men.  1691  J.  WILSON  Belphcgor  MI.  i.  Dram.  Wks. 
(1874)  330  Sir,  the  company  are  now  lighting  at  door! 
a  1766  MRS.  F.  SHERIDAN  l\/em.  Sidn.  Biddnlph  V.  175, 
I  immediately  lit  off  my  horse.  1813  UYHON  Giaour  587 
Stern  Hassan  ..  from  his  burse  Disdains  to  light.  1868-70 
MOKRIS  Earthly  far.  I,  is8While  from  the  horse  he  litadown. 
fb.  trans,  (causal)  To  light  (down}\  to  cause 
to  descend  ;  to  help  to  dismount.  Obs, 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  22020  He  sal  pam  smctt,  and  dun 
J»am  light.  (  1420  Antitrs  of  Arth.  214  pat  is  luf  paramour 
..J?at  has  me  lijte  {Thornton  MS.  gerse  me  lyghte  and 
lenge]  and  laft  lo^  in  a  lake. 

t'7.  Of  persons:  To  descend,  go  down  from  a 
high  place  or  to  a  low  one.  Often  in  ME.  used 
to  describe  the  Incarnation  and  the  Descent  into 
Hell.  Occas.  refl.  Obs. 

cii75  Laml:  Hoin.  79  A  mon  lihte  [L.  dtscendebat}  from 
Jerusalem  into  ierico.  c  1220  Bestiary  32  Vre  louerd  is  tc 
leun,  Se  liueS  5er  abuiien  ; ..  him  likeue  to  listen  her  on 
erSe.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  2494  Te  engles  lihten  of  heuene 
&  heuen  hire  on  heh  up.  a  1240  Lofsong  in  Cott.  Horn. 
217  He  lihte  in  to  helle.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  20531,!  lighted 
doun  and  man  he-cam,  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  J*.  73  For 
sunful  folk,  suete  Jesus,  Thou  lihtest  from  the  heje  nous. 
1377  LANGL.  /'.  PL  Ii.  xi.  240  Ihesu  cryste  on  a  iewes 
doubter  aly^te  [MS.  IV.  Hjte],  gentil  woman  bough  she 
were,  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xv.  68  How  . .  Good  sent 
wisdom  in  til  erthe  and  lightid  in  Virgin  Mary,  c  1420 
Anturs  of  Arth.  164  (Douce  MS.)  Withe  lucyfer  in  a  lake 
(05  am  I  lighte.  c  1460  Tmvneley  Myst.  vii.  115  He  will 
lyght  fro  heuen  towre  fforto  be  mans  saueyoure.  1533  GAU 
Richt  I'ay  54  The  angel  said  to  the  virgine  maria  ye  halie 
spreit  sal  licht  in  the. 

f  b.  To  light  low :  to  be  brought  to  the  ground  ; 
to  be  degraded  or  humiliated.  Obs. 
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a  IMS  Leg.  Kath.  ion  Leaf  bi  lease  wit  \>xt  tu  wkn- 
chest  te  in  &  liht  to  ure  lare.  c  1*30  Hali  Afeid.  5  pat 
fram  se  muchel  hehschipe  &  se  seli  freedom  schal  lihte  se 
lahe.  c  1330  Sir  Tristr,  3340  Wei  louwe  he  dede  hem 
li}t  Wijj  diolful  dintes  sare.  a  1400-50  Alexander  2362  ^it 
li^t  he  law  at  |>e  last  for  all  his  lethire  prid.  1535  STEWART 
Cron.  Scot.  (1858)  I.  395  Scho  makis  ane  man  rycht  lawllc 
for  to  lycht,  Quhome  of  befoir  schoset  so  hie  on  hicht.  1570 
Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxiv.  64  Law  sail  he  lycht  downe. 
1 3.  fig.  To  descend,  emanate,  proceed.  Const. 

from,  of.  06s. 

a  1225  Ancf.  R.  96  }if  cni  mon  bit  fort  iseon  ou,  aslieS  of 
him  hwat  god  Jrerof  muhte  lihten.  a  1*25  Li'g,  Kath.  1791 
Te  hali  gast,  hare  beire  luue,  \>e  lihted  of  ham  ba<V  [sc.  the 
Father  and  the  Son],  a  1400-50  Alexander  599  (.)f  |?e  lyfe 
£at  he  li^t  off  he  like  was  to  nane.  Ibid.  4494  Ilk  lede  }>at 
li^t  is  of  jour  lede. 

9.  To  fall  and  settle  on  a  surface,  as  a  bird, 
a  snowflake,  a  person  leaping  upon  the  ground,  or 
the  like.  Also  with  down.  Phr.  to  light  on  one's 

feet  or  legs  (fig.) :  to  be  fortunate  or  successful  (cf. 
FALL  v.  64)1,  LEG  sb.  2  c  . 

aiaas  Ancr.  R,  132  L>rid.  .uorte  sechen  his  mete  . .  Hht<  5 
adun  to  ^er  eor5e.  ^1250  Hymn  to  Virgin.  26  in  Trin. 
Coll.  Horn.  App.  256  pu  ert  eor]?e  to  gode  sede,  on  (>e  li^te  )>c 
heouenedeuv  ai-yxtCursorM.  1896  Sco[jc.  the  dove],  .fand 
na  sted  quare-on  to  light  [Gd'tt.  lith].  Ibid.  11612  Quen  Jesus 
sagh  ^amglopnid  be,  He  lighted  of  his  moderkne.  13..  K.  /•:. 
Allit.  P.  A.  988,  I  syse  ..  lerusalem  so  nwe  &  ryally  dy^t, 
As  hit  was  lyjt  fro  ^e  heuen  adoun.  1433  JAS.  I.  A'irig-is  (\ 
clxxvii,  A  turture..vpon  my  hand  gan  lyght.  1400 CAXTON 
Rneydos  lix.  158  That  egte  that  lighted  amonge  the  hepe  of 
swannes.  1530  PALSGR.  611/1  Loke  welle  where  yonder 
fesante  lyghteth.  a  1541  WYATT  Poet.  Ir'ks.  (1831)  109  It  is 
possible.. to  fall  highest,  yet  to  light  soft.  "1584  MONT- 
GOMERIE  Cherrie  $  Slae  463  Luik  quhair  to  licht  before  thou 
loup.  1592  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  vin.  xxxix.  {16121  193  Snow, 
that  lights  &  lies  a  moysture  moystles.  1642  FULLKR  Holy 
ff  Prof.  St.  iv.  i.  244  If  he  must  down,  he  seeks  to  fall  easily, 
and  if  possible,  to  light  on  his  legs.  1667  MILTOM  P.  L.  iv. 
182  Th1  archfellon.  .overleap'd  all  bound  Of  Hill  or  highest 
Wall,  and  sheer  within  Lights  on  his  feet.  1759  UKOWN 
Compl,  Farmer  95  If  the  swarms  part,  and  light  in  sight  of 
one  another.  1828  SCOTT  Jrnl.  6  Mar.,  A  feather  just  lighted 
on  the  ground  can  scarce  be  less  concerned  where  the  next 
blast  may  carry  it.  1832  TENNYSON  (.Enone  102  On  the 
tree-tops  a  crested  peacock  lit.  1852  THACKERAY  Lett.  23 
Dec.,  I  have  made  scores  of  new  acquaintances  and  lighted 
on  my  legs  as  usual.  1871  L.  STEPHKN  Playgr.  Eitr.  iv. 
(1894)  97  You  made  a  ..  spring,  and  lighted  upon  another 
rock. 

10.  To  have  a  particular  place  of  incidence  or 
arrival,  a.  Of  a  blow,  a  weapon :  To  fall  and 
strike ;  to  fall  (short,  etc.).  Now  rare. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xix.  (Cristofore]  657  Ane  arow 
done  cane  lycht  &  rewyt  be  king  of  ane  ee-sycht,  1489 
CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  in.  xxi.  218  His  arc  we  lighte  upon 
caym  and  slew  hym.  1532  CRANMER  Let.  to  Hen.  I'll  I  in 
Misc.  IVrit.  (Parker  Soc.)  II.  234  If  the  stroke  [of  an  hal 
berd]  had  not  light  short.  ?<z  1550  in  Dunbar's  Poems  (1893) 
305  Kra  he  begyn  to  schute  his  schot,  Thow  wat  nocht 
quhen  that  it  will  licht.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  \.  viii.  18 
The  stroke  upon  bis  shield  so  heavie  lites.  1604  ROWLANDS 
Looke  to  it  41  There  flies  my  Dart,  light  where  it  will. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  173,  I  reck  not,  so  it  [Revenge]  light 
well  aim'd.  1710  ADDISON  Tatler  No.  155  F  2  But  why  in 
the  Heel?.  .Because,  says  I,  the  Bullet  chanced  to  light 
there.  178^  R.  BACK  Bar  ham  Downs  II.  277  Some  of  the 
blows  had  light  upon  Lord  Somerfort's  head  and  face.  1855 
STANLEY  Mem.  Canterb.  ii.  (1857)  76  The  sword  lighted  on 
the  arm  of  the  monk,  which  fell  wounded. 

t  b.  To  come  to  or  arrive  in  a  place ;  to  lodge  in 
some  position ;  to  arrive  at  a  point ;  to  fall  into  a 
condition ;  to  fall  or  '  land  *  in  a  particular  place 
or  position.  Obs. 

a  1240  Saiutes  Warde  in  Cott.  Horn,  249  Ha  [i.e.  Death] 
lihteS  hwer  se  ha  eauer  kimeSwiSa  busent  deoflen.  11320 
R.  BRUNNE  Mcdit.  47  And  on  a  fmrsday  bedyr  he  ly}t  Wy> 
hysdycyplys  a^ens  ny?t.  13..  E.  E,  Allit.  P.  A.  247,  I  am 
forpayned,  &  bou  in  a  lyf  of  lykyng  ly}te  In  paradys  erde. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  4785  Quare  it  [the  fire]li^t  on  his  like 
it  lichid  him  for  euire.  c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  13686  A  longyng 
vnlefful  light  in  his  hert.  1545  BRINKLOW  Compl.  i.  11874) 
8  If  ye  wil  seke  such  ways,  than  wil  the  Holy  Cost  lyght  in 
your  councel.  1551  RECORDK/W/W.  Kno^ul.  \.  v,  Sette  the 
one  foote  of  the  compa=  in  the  pricke,  where  you  would  haue 
the  plumme  line  to  lighte.  *577^7  HOLINSHED  Chron. 
(1807-8)  III.  37  Let  us  drinke  togither  in  signe  of  agreement, 
that  the  people,  .may.,  know  that  it  is  true,  that  we  be  light 
at  a  point.  1627  Lisandcr  fy  Cat.  in.  54  Lidian.  .entnng 
with  a  point  upon  his  enemy,  lighted  just  betweene  his  arme 
and  the  curats  [  —  cuirass],  1629  DRAYTON  Verses  n  in  Sir 
J.  Beaumont's  Bosivartk  F.  14  We  are  light.  After  those 
glorious  Days,  into  the  Night  Of  these  base  Times.  1651 
T.  BARKER  Art  of  Angling  (1653)  8  The  Pearch  feeds  well, 
if  you  light  where  they  be.  1697  J.  SERGEANT  Solid  Philos. 
a  2,  To  make  you  aware  of  the  way  you  have  either  chosen, 
or  light  into  for  want  of  a  better. 

c.  To  light  on,  upon :  to  fall  or  descend  upon, 
as  a  piece  of  good  or  ill  fortune,  or  the  like; 
to  descend  upon  the  head  of;  to  fall  to  the  lot 
of,  to  be  the  *  portion*  of:  occas.  conjugated  with 
to  be)  as  in  the  ME.  phrase  my  love  is  light  upon 
(a  person \  f  Also,  rarely,  to  happen  to  a  person. 

a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  30  Levedi.  .My  love  is  on  the 
liht.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  213  With  J>is  worde  >at  he 
warpj  be  wrake  on  hym  lyjt.  a  1440  Sir  Degrcv.  513  My 
love  is  leliche  y-Iyeght  One  a  worthly  wyeght.  1526  TIN- 
DALE  Afatt.  xxiii.  36  All  these  t  hinges  shall  light  apon  this 
generacion.  1556  LAUDER  Tractale  149  Quhat  wo  and 
miserie  Sail  lycht  on  3o\v.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1595) 
236  Honour  and  reputation  lighting  on  yong  men  before 
their  time.  i6oz  SHAKS.  Ham.  v.  ii.  366  But  I  do  prophesie 
in'  election  lights  On  t'ortinbras.  1607  E.  SHARPHAM  Cupid's 
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Whirligig  ii.  Dsb,  The  plague  of  Egypt  light  vppon  you 
all.  1642  FULLER  Holy  <V  Prof.  St.  m.  xxv.  233  The  best 
livings  light  not  alwayes  on  the  ablest  men.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  x.  833  On  mee  .,  all  the  blame  lights  due.  1697  J. 
SERGEANT  Solid  Phifas.  447  Tis  evident,  that  this  Eternal 
Loss  of  Happiness  lights  to  such  Men  thro'  their  acting 
contrary  to  their  Reason.  1720-21  Lett.  Mist's  JmL  11722) 
II.  iii  The  Infamy  and  Reward  must  then  have  light 
on  their  Heads.  1832  HT.  MARTINEAU  Ireland  iii.  56  A 
final  and  overwhelming  curse  had  lighted  upon  the  land. 

d.  Of  persons.    To  light  on  QI  upon  (or  t^) :  to 
happen  to  come  upon,  chance  upon ;  to  meet  with 
or  discover,  esp.  unexpectedly  or  by  accident ;  to 
come  across,  whether  as  the  result  of  seaich  or  not. 

£i47<>HENKY  ll'allaccv.  1068  Ner  hand,  .thai  lychtytapon 
Clyd,  1579  SPENSER  Sht'plt.  Cnl.  Sept.  259  Diggon  on  fewe 
such  freeniisdid  euer  lite.  1583  HABIXGTON  Conunandtn.  viii. 
(1637)  82  Where  may  we  live  and  not  light  of  false  forgers. 
1603  KNOLI.KS  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  109  Making  spoile  of 
whatsoever  they  light  upon.  1655  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos. 
n.  (1701)  62/1  Not  taking  heed  to  the  place,  he  lighted  upon 
a  precipice  and  fell  down,  1659  FULLER  Af>p.  Ii/j.  Innoc.  \. 
34,  I  thought  he  had  lighten  on  some  rare  Evidence,  out  of 
the  ordinary  road.  1687  SEDI.EY  Bellamira  iv.  i.  Wks. 
(1766)  162  If  I  light  of  him  I'll  tear  bis  goatish  eyes  out. 
1738  WES  LEV  l^'ks.  (1830)  I.  38,  I  called  at  Alringham,  and 
there  lit  upon  a  Quaker •  1779  JOHNSON  Let.  to  J\Irs. 
Titrate  i6Oct,,  How  did  you  light  on  your  specifick  for 
the  topth-ach  ?  1839-41  S.  WARREN  Ten  Thous.  a  Year  I. 
i.  7  His  eye  lit  on  his  ring.  1849  C.  BRONTE  Shirley  \.  iv. 
76  He.. opened  it  [a  Bible]  like  at  a  chance,  and  was  sure 
to  light  of  a  verse  ..  that  set  all  straight.  1867  FREEMAN 
Norm.  Cong.  (1876)  I.  App.  (1876)  547,  I  have  as  yet  only 
once  lighted  on  the  use  of  the  word  In  the  singular. 

e.  To  come  or  fall  into  a  person's  hands;    to 
chance  into  a  person's  company.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1562  COOPER  Answ.  Priv.  Masse  Pref.,  One  of  the  Copies 
of  this  answere  by  occasion,  as  it  fortuned.,  lighted  into  my 
hands.  1651  tr.  Dc-las-Cot'erus*  Don  I-'ejiiscy*,  The  letters 
which  Teodore  had  sent  were  read,  the  which  light  in  her 
hands  unknownc  to  her  father.  1672  MARVELL  Corr.  ccv. 
Wks.  1872-5  II.  405  Upon  Thursday  last  I  accidentally  did 
light  into  Sir  Philip  Frowd's  company.  1684-5  SOUTH 
Serin.  1 1823)  I.  221  A  man  by  mere  peradventure  lights  into 
company.  1833  HT.  MARTINLAI;  Briery  Crcckiv.  77  A  phi 
losopher  suddenly  lighting  in  an  infant  community  instead 
of  having  grown  up  out  of  it. 

f.  To  turn  out  ^wcll,  happily)  ;  also  simply,  to 
fall  out,  happen,  occur.     Now  dial. 

1607-12  BACON  Ess.,  Beauty  (Arb.)  212  Beau  tie,,  for  the 
most  part  it  makes  a  dissolute  youth,  and  an  age  a  lule  out 
of  countenance  :  But  yet  certainlie  againe  if  it  light  well,  it 
niaketh  vertues  shyne,  and  vices  blushe.  a  1661  FULLER 
H'o>'thiest  Oxford  (1840  III.  6  To  return  to  our  English 
proverb,  ('  He  looks  as  the  devil  over  Lincoln')  it  is  con 
ceived  of  more  antiquity  than  either  of  the  fore-named 
colleges,  though  the  secondary  sense  thereof  lighted  not 
unhappily,  and  that  it  related  originally  to  the  cathedral 
church  in  Lincoln,  c  1746  J.  COLLIER  (Tim  Bobbin)  View 
Lane.  Dial.  To  Rdr.,  Wks.  (1862)  34  Let't  leet  heaw't  will. 
1790  MRS.  WHEELER  Wcstmld.  Dial.  (1821)  62  Haw  leet  it 
preia,  dud  it  ivver  run  oway  afore?  1844  DISKAELI  Con- 
ingsby  vn.  ii,  Whatever  lights,  we  will  stand  together. 

III.  fll.  intr.  The  analogy  of  the  phrase  'to 
light  from  a  horse*  (see  6)  suggested  the  use  of  the 
same  vb.  with  preps,  of  opposite  meaning  to  express 
the  notion  antithetic  to  this.  Hence  arose  the  sense : 
To  mount  on  horseback,  into  the  saddle,  etc.  Ohs. 

a  1450  Le  Morte  Arth.  3355  Wrothely  in-to  hys  sad y lie 
he  lyght.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnet  of  Aynion  \.  36  Soo  lyghted 
anone  on  horsebak  the  goode  duke  Aymon.  1509  HAWES 
Past.  Picas,  xxxv.  (Percy  Soc.)  178,  I  toke  my  leave  and  on 
my  stede  i  lyght.  c  1555  MACHYN  Diary  (Camden)  54  He 
lycted  be-hynd  a  gentleman  unto  the  cowrte.  1570  LEVINS 
Mattt'p.  119/28  To  Light  on  horse,  ascendere. 

Light  (lait),  v£  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  lighted, 
lit.  Forms :  i  lihtan,  lyhtan,  3  lihte(n,  Ii5te, 
leiten,  Orm.  lihhtenn,  4  li%t,  liht,  lith,  4-5 
lighte,  4-6  lyght,  Sc.  licht,  lycht,  5  lyghteyn, 
(9 dial,  leet),  4-  light,  %rd  sing,  pres.ind.  i  liht, 
lyht,  3  liht,  licht,  4  Kent.  l?t.  Pa.  t.  a.  i  lihte, 
lyhte,'  3  lihte.  0.  2  lihtede,  4  listede,  4-6  Sc. 
lychtit,  -yt,  4-  lighted  ;  8  litt,  6~  lit.  Pa. pple. 
a.  3  liht,  3-4  ili5t,  4  i-lyght,  1131,  4-5  lyght,  (5 
lyghth),  4-8  light.  £.  3  Orm.  lihhtedd,  4-5 
ligtid,  6  lyghted,  -yd,  Sc*  lychtet,  lichtit,  4- 
lighted  ;  6- lit.  7.  9  pseudo-rt/r/*.  litten.  [OE. 
lihtan  =  QS.  liuhtian  (MDu.  lichten,  luchten,  Du. 
lic/iteify,  OMG.  liithten  (mod.G.  leuchtett]^  Goth. 
//'//// //rt«:-OTeut.  *liuhejant  f.  *leuhto~  LIGHT  sb. 
or  fl.a] 

fL  intr.  To  give  or  shed  li^ht ;  to  shine;  to  be 
alight  or  burning.  Also,  to  lighten.  Obs. 

c  loaoAgs.  Gosj>.  John  i.  spaitleohtlyhtonSystrum.  <  1000 
7Ki,FRic  Gram.  xxii.  (Z.)  128  Fubninat*  hit  liht.  c  1250 
Kent.  Serni.  in  O.  E.  Misc.  27  Si  gode  beleaue  licht  and  is 
hricht  ine  bo  herte  of  \>o  gode  Manne  ase  gold,  cizgo 
Beket  1382  J>e  cloudene  hire  [sc.  \>v  sonne]  ouer-cast  (?at  heo 
ne  mai  no  leng  li^te.  c  1300  Cursor  M.  24942  pe  lem  can 
light,  be  storm  it  fel.  ^1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  in.  metr.  xi. 
79  (Camb.  MS.)  Thilke  thing  that  the  blake  cloude  of 
errour  whilom  hadde  y-couered,  shal  lyhten  more  clerly 
thanne  phebus  hym  self  ne  shyneth.  i  1386  —  Pars.  T. 
F  963  Right  so  shal  youre  light  lighten  bifore  men.  14.. 
Ave  Regina  in  Tundales  Vis.  (1843)  H^  Heyle  tho  lampe 
that  euer  is  lyghtand  To  hye  and  lowe  to  ryche  and  pore. 
1646  CRASHAW  Stefa  Ps.  xxiii.  66  A  beame  that  falls,  Fresh 
from  the  pure  glance  of  Thine  eye,  Lighting  to  Eternity, 
rt  1774  GOLDSM.  tr.  Scarroris  Com.  Romance  (1775)  II.  185 
And  that  instant  the  taper  which  was  lighting  in  the  room 
was  burnt  out. 


LIGHT. 

t  b.  Of  day,  etc.  :  To  grow  light.     Sometimes 
conjugated  with  to  be.  Obs. 

a  1000  Cxdmoris  Dan.  158  (Gr.)  J)a  daej  lyhte.  c  1205 
LAY.  28314  Ase  )>e  da:i  gon  lihte  heo  bigunnen  to  fihten. 
1382  WVCI.IF  2  Sam.  xvii.  22  To  the  tyme  that  the  dal 
were  li^tid  [Vulg.  donee  dilncesccret},  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen. 
/K,  in.  ii.  138  And  that  shall  be  the  Day,  when  ere  it 
lights  [etc.]. 

2.  trans.  To  set  burning  (a  candle,  lamp,  torch); 
to  kindle  (a  fire) ;    to  apply  a  light  to   (a  com 
bustible)  ;  to  ignite.     (Pa.  pple.  lighted,  lit,  f  light 
-alight.)     Also  with  «/.    f  To  light  off*,  to  ignite 
as  an  explosive. 

1154  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1140  (Laud  MS.)  Me  lihtede  candles 
to  a:ten  hi.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  1411  And  tis  ferliche  fur 
schal  lihten  in  ow  ^e  halwende  lei  of  be  hall  gast.  c  1300 
Havelok  585  Ulou  the  fir,  and  lith  a  kandel.  £1375  Sc. 
Leg.  Saints  xvii.  (Martha)  176  pe  sergjs  al  scho  lychtyt, 
bathe  gret  &  sma).  171400-50  Alexander  4231-2  Many 
Ii5tis  of  a  li^t  is  li^tid  othire-quile,  And  git  ^e  li^t  at  bam 
li^tis  is  li^tid  as  before,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  11792  No  fyre 
wold  be  li-ht ;  bat  assail  was  full  sothely  of  sere  men  full 
ofte.  11450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  23  He  fonde  ..  the 
candellc  light.  1506  in  Mem.  Hen.  VII  (Rolls)  282  Having 
great  torches  lit  in  his  and  divers  other  ships,  a  1547  BALE 
linage  both  Ch.  xiii.  (1550)  f  r,  The  candle  that  he  lyght  vs 
to  se  ouer  the  house.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  \.  v.  19  Shyning 
lanipcs  in  Juves  high  house  were  light.  1604  E.  GRIMSTONE 
Hist.  Siege  Ostend  219  With.. their  matches  light,  Bullet 
in  the  mouth.  1645  WAM.ER  Of  t  lit'  Queen  14  Thither  my 
Muse,  like  bold  Prometheus  ""yes  To  light  her  torch  at 
Gloriana's  eyes.  1649  ROHKKTS  Clavis  Bibl.  Introd.  ii.  29 
What  bright nesse  is  this  I  see?  Have  you  light  up  any 
Candles?  1711  Amnsox  Sficct,  No.  46  f  4,  I  twisted  it  into 
a  kind  of  Match,  and  litt  my  Pipe  with  it.  1717  Entertainer 
No.  5  (1718)  28  Like  Gunpowder,  when  they  are  lighted  off, 
they  [the  mob]  scatter  Ruin  and  Destruction  around  them. 
1763  in  Brand  Hist,  Newcastle  (1789)  I.  20  note,  The  lamps 
put  up  in  the  streets  ..  were  lighted  up  for  the  first  time. 
1852  MRS.  STOWE  L'licle  Tout's  C.  xxxvi,  How  would  ye 
like  to  be  tied  to  a  tree,  and  have  a  slow  tire  lit  up  around 
ye?  1854  W.  COLLINS  Hide  $  Seek  n.  ix.  11861)  235  •  He's 
the  most  generous  fellow  in  the  world',  continued  Zack, 
lighting  a  cigar.  1856  KMEKSON  Eng-  Traits,  Universities 
\\  k-^.  (t'.obn)  II.  91  No  candle  or  fire  is  ever  lighted  in  the 
Bodleian.  1890  HAGGARD  &  LANG  World's  Desire  128  A 
lamp  for  our  feet  the  Lord  hath  litten. 

b.  transf.  andyi^". 

1679  DKVDKN  &  LEE  <Edifius  \\.  28  If  nn  immodest  thought, 
or  low  cleMre,  Inflam'd  my  breast,  since  first  our  Loves 
wore  lighted.  1752  YOUNG  Urothttr&  iv.  i,  Lach  morn  my 
life  I  lighted  at  her  eye.  1866  I*.  TAYLOR  Anastasia  Poems 
267  Thine  eyes  were  lit  from  other  skies.  1883  B.  W. 
RICHARDSON  Field  ef  Disease  zu  It  [Phthisis]. .in  nine 
cases  out  often  is  first  lighted  up  by  cold. 

c.  absol.    To  light  up:  to  light  one's  pipe,  cigar, 
etc.  colloq. 

1861  HUGHKS  Toin  ftrown  at  Oxf.  xli.v,  '  I  suppose  I  may 
light  up1,  said  Drysdale.  .pulling  out  his  cigar-case. 

d.  intr.  To  take   fue,   be   lighted;    transf.  to 
*  kindle',  become  suffused  with  light. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1830)  v.  60  His  Lampe  schal  lighte.. 
withouten  toucliinge  ot*  ony  Man.  ,  1820-71  Miss  GARY 
Poems  (1876)  94  The  eve  had  just  begun  to  light,  Along  the 
lovely  west.  1845  MRS.  S.  C.  HALL  U'hitehoy  xi.  97  A  sky, 
just  lighting  into  a  pale,  bright  gray— an  intimation  of  the 
fust  dawn  of  morning. 

fig.  1860  (  IEO.  KLIOT  Mill  on  FL  n.  iv, '  You  poor-spirited 
imp,'  said  Tom,  lighting  up  immediately  at  Philip's  fire. 

3.  trans.  To  give  light  to  (a  room  or  the  like)  ; 
to  make  light  or  luminous ;  to  illuminate ;  esp.  to 
furnish  with  the  ordinary  means  of  illumination. 
(Rarely  with  «/.) 

<  1200  ORMIN  7279  Crist  iss  ec  sob  sunnebaem  patt  all  biss 
werelld  lilihtebj*.  c  1205  LAY.  25595  Mid  his  feure  he  lihte 
al  bis  lond-riche.  t  1250  Hymn  virgin  12  in  Trin.  Coll. 
Horn.  App.  255  A  leome  newe  bat  al  pis  world  haueS  ilijt. 
(•1385  CuAfct-iR  /,.  G.  W.  2506  PhilliS)  The  nione  hath  .. 
Syn  that  thylke  day.  .foure  tymes  lyght  the  worlde  ageyn. 
<  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  6038  Tore  his  and  tendlis  the  tenttes  to 
light.  1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas.  \.  x,  Cleare  Dyana..Gan 
for  to  r>'se,  lightyng  our  emispery.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  //, 
in.  ii.  38  When  the  searching  Kye  of  Heaven  is  hid  Behind 
the  Globe,  that  lights  the  lower  world.  1715  Notice  in 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5351/3  They  intend  to  ..  grant  Liberty  for 
Lighting  the  City  of  London.  1802  CAMPBELL  Hohenlinden 
ii,  Commanding  fires  of  death  to  light  The  darkness  of  her 
scenery.  1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVIII.  292/1  St.  Andrew's 
church  ..  is  lighted  with  gas.  1849  MACAU  LAY  Hist.  Eng. 
iii.  I.  362  Letters  patent  conveying  to  him  for  a  term  of 
years,  the  exclusive  right  of  lighting  up  London.  1860 
Merc.  Marine  Mag.  VII.  216  1'he  Irish  Channel  is  well 
lighted.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  II.  in.  184  When  he 
Had  ..  reached  the  hut  now  litten  bright.  1875  HOWKLLS 
Foregone  Concl.  3  An  apartment  so  brightly  lit  by  a  window 
looking  on  the  sunny  canal. 

b.  To  light  tip  :  to  furnish  or  fill  with  abundance 
of  light;  to  illuminate  in  a  special  manner;  to 
bring  into  prominence  by  means  of  light. 

1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  50  f  7  A  huge  Room  lighted  up 
with  abundance  of  Candles.  Ibid.  No.  90  p  7  The  Room 
was  lighted  up  on  all  Sides.  1824  W.  IRVING  T.  Trav.  II. 
146  Lit  up  by  the  rising  moon.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
xi.  III.  i  In  the  evening  every  window  from  Whitechapel 
to  Piccadilly  was  lighted  up.  1884  '  RITA  '  Vivienne  \\.  iii, 
The  spring  sunshine  lit  up  the  grey  towers. 
fig.  1859  JEPHSON  Brittany  xi.  180  Once  you  can  succeed 
in  lighting  up  their  imaginations. 

'c.  transf.  (Chiefly  v/iihup.)  To  cause  (the  eyes, 
features)  as  it  were  to  gleam  with  animation  or 
lively  expression.  Also,  to  brighten  up  (writing). 
Also  intr.  for  reft,  vt  passive. 

a  1766  MRS.  F.  SHERIDAN  Mem.  Sidn.  Biddulph  IV. 
77  Her  expressive  features  all  lit  up  with  Joy.  1787  MAD. 
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LIGHTABLE. 

D'ARBLAY  Diary  13  July,  A  ray  of  genius  ..  instantly 
lights  up  his  whole  countenance.  1800  M  RS.  HERVEY 
Mourtray  Fam.  I.  269  Her  eyes  lighted  with  pleasure. 
i8a6  DISRAELI  Viv.  Grey  v.  viii,  A  smile,  rather  of  pity 
than  deri<aon,  lighted  up  her  face.  1854  H.  ROGERS  Stt* 
(i86o>  II.  20  The  style  of  Locke  is  ..  perpetually  lighted 
up  with  vivacious  illustration.  1855  A.  MANNING  Old 
Chelsea  Bun-house  vii.  no,  I  never  saw  a  Face  light  up 
with  Joy  as  Gatty's  did,  that  Moment.  1867  FKEEMAN 
tfonn.  Conq.  (1876)  I.  App.  694  He  lights  up  and  gives  us 
a  spirited  account.  1888  HESANT  Inner  House  ii.  34,  I  see 
the  faces  of  all  light  up  with  satisfaction.  1888  BURGON 
Lives  12  Gd.  Men  II.  xii.  349  AH  his  face  [would]  become 
lighted  up  with  the  fun  of  the  story. 

4.  To  give  light  to  (a  person)  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  see  what  he  is  doing  ;  hence,  to  show  the 
way  to.    lit.  and^f.     Also  absol. 

c  1200  ORMIN  19089  Sob  Hhht.  .pat  lihhteb  all  J>att  lihhtedd 
iss,  To  gan  f?e  rihhte  wefte.  14*2  tr.  Secrcta  Secret.,  Priv. 
Priv.  206  Prayer,  .lightyth  a  man  to  the  lowe  of  god.  1551 
RECORDE  Pathw.  Knowl.  To  Rdr.,  If  my  light  may  so 
light  some  other,  to  espie  and  marke  my  faultes.  1565 
COOPER  Thesaurus,  s.  v.  Fax,  Prxfcrre  facem  adolescen- 
tulo  ad  libidincm,  To  be  an  example  or  sterer  of  a  yonge 
man  to  lecherie..as  it  were  to  light  him  the  way.  1604 
E.  G[RIMSTON'E]  D'Acostas  Hist.  Indies  iv.  viii.  230  Those 
that  labour  therein,  vse  candles  to  light  them.  1605  SHAKS. 
Afacb.  v.  v.  22.  1609  T.  COCKS  Diary  (1901)  83  Given  the 
Sonne  [inn]  boye  Pawle  for  lightinge  mee  home  j'1.  1664 
BUTLER  Hud.  n.  iii.  817  Were  the  Stars  only  made  to  light 
Robbers  and  Burglarers  by  night  ?  1665  BOYLK  Occas.  Rt-fl. 
in.  ii,  Methinks  the  blaze  of  this  Fire  should  light  me  to 
discern  somethine;  instructive  in  it.  £1700  EARL  MONTAGU 
in  Bucclench  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  350  A  Dutch 
lanthorn  of  horn  upon  a  great  stick,  to  light  before  a  coach 
when  it  is  dark.  1x1766  MRS.  F.  SHFRIDAN  M^em,  Sitin. 
Biddnlph  V.  267  A  little  spark  of  that  virtue  which,  .might 
have  lit  me  to  happiness  and  honour.  18.  .  Oranges  fy 
Lemons  in  Mrs.  Gomme  Tradit.  Games  (1898*  II.  27  Here 
comes  a  candle  to  light  you  to  bed.  1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr. 
ff  It.  Jrnts.  I.  121  Poetical  faith  enough  to  light  her  cheer 
fully  through  all  these  mists  of  incredulity. 

5.  To  enlighten   or   illumine  spiritually  or   in 
tellectually.  ?  Obs.  or  arch. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  63  pet  he.  .mid  his  halie  gast  us  Hhl?. 
c  1  200  ORMIN  18990  All  mannkinn  iss  lihhtedd  purrh  fulluhht 
S:  Jmrrh  Crisstenndom.  c  1320  Cast.  Love  7^3  That  is  the 
clere  love  and  bry^ht  That  heo  is  alle  with  i-ly^ht.  r  1386 
CHAUCER  Sec.  Nun's  T.  71  And  of  thy  light  my  soule  in 
prison  lighte,  1422  tr.  Sccreta  Secret.  t  Priv.  Priv.  133 
God..  light  5oure  resoun,  and  make  cleer  ;oure  vnderstond- 
^nge.  1535  COVERDALE  Hcb.  vi.  4  They  which  were  once 
lighted  8:  haue  taisted  of  the  heauenly  gyfte.  1552  A  HP. 
HAMILTON  Catech.  (1884^  42  Your  hartis  sal  be  lichtit  with 
the  Hcht  of  grace.  1819  HKBKR  Hymn,  '  From  Greenland's 
icy  mountains  ',  We,  whose  souls  are  lighted  With  Wisdom 
from  on  high. 

6.  absol.  To  dispose  the  light  in  a  picture. 

1889  Pall  Mall  G.  18  Jan.  3/1  Rembrandt  lighted  falsely 
for  the  sake  of  effect. 

Light,  erroneous  spelling  of  Hie,  LKET  sb.- 

1833  AV/.  Sel.  Committee  on,  Municipal  Corporations  304 

[At  Hull]  the  mayor  and  alderman  put  out  two  names  called 

lights  on  a  vacancy  for  alderman.    Ilnd.  305  The  chamber- 

Iain1!  [of  Hull],  .are  chosen  by  the  burgessesout  of  four  lights. 
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Lightable  (laMab'l),<z.  [f.  Li 

That  can  he  lighted.  1882  in  OGILVIE. 

Lightage  >bi'ted,^).     [f.  LK;HT  s/>.'*  +  -.W.F..] 
1  1.  A  toll  paid  by  a  ship  coming  to  a  port  where 

there  is  a  lighthouse.     0/>s. 

1606  Charter  in  Urand  I/i.\t.  Newcastle  (1789)  II.  701 
Two.  .Light  Houses  att  the  North  Sheiles  .  .  and  for  lights 
to  be  kept  in  them.  .an  ancient,  .duetie  called  Lightage.. 
of  every  English  shipp...^/.  1789  IIRANO  ilnd.  II.  714  notet 
Lightage,  six-pence  for  an  English  ve-istl. 

2.   Provision  of  (artificial)  light. 

i85z  I'.dui.  A\T'.  Jan.  184  On  the  whole  there  exists  a  toler 
ably  cfTi'-Sent  system  of  lightage,  buoyage,  and  beaconage. 

Light-armed,  a.  [LIGHT  o&J]  Bearing 
light  armour  or  arms. 

1618  Uot.TOM  Floras  in.  x.  (1636)  205  Hee  with  lisht 
armed  bands  of  Souldlers  Rot  into  Gall.  1771  Ann.  l\ef. 
234  We  ..  Are  but  the  light-arm'd  rangers  on  the  scout. 
1814  SCOTT  Ld.  uf  Isles  in.  x,  England's  light-arm'd  vessels 
ride,  Not  distant  far,  the  waves  of  Clyde. 

Jl%.  1645  MILTON  Colast.  2,  I  still  was  waiting,  when 
these  light-arm'd  refuters  would  have  don  pelting.  1728 
POPK  Dune.  i.  306  Lead  on  my  sons,  Light-arm  d  with  Points, 
Antitheses,  and  Puns. 

t  Li  gilt-bed,  v.  Obs.  rare  -  l.  [f.  LIGHT  adv\ 
+  BED  jA]  intr.  Of  a  vessel  :  To  ground  lightly 
as  on  a  bed  of  earlh. 

1611  SPKKD  Thcat.  Gt.  Brit.  xiv.  (1614)  27/1  He  flying 
before  Ca:sar..  light-bed'  led  upon  a  shelfe  in  the  Sea. 

Li-ght-bob.     [BOB  s/>.T\     (Sec  quot.  1785.) 

1785  GROSE  Diet.  1'ntgar  Tongue^  Light  bob,  a  solclit-r  of 
the  light  infantry  company.  1802  in  C.  JAMKS  Milit.  Diet. 
1821  Blackw.  Mag.  X.  618  Our  active  light-bobs,  and  our 
bold  grenadiers.  i8z8  Ibid.  XXXI  II.  tSgOn  then  we  went, 
.  .  great  guns  and  small,  lightbob  and  grenadier. 

Light  cheap  :  see  LIGHT  a.1  136. 

Lighted  (Ui-t«d\  ///.  a.  [f.  LIGHT  z/.2  +  -ED'.] 
Kindled  ;  illuminated. 

1616  J.  LANE  Cont.  Saris  T.  vn.  530  Hee  vsd  this  stratagem 
of  warr,  tosticke  vp  light'-d  mat  ti  lies,  which  fete.].  1706  [E. 
WARD]  Wooden  World  Dissected  (1708)  64  Searching,  .with 
a  lyjjhted  Candle.  1832  TFSNYSON  I.ady  of  Shalott  iv,  In 
(he  lighted  palace  near  Died  the  sound  of  royal  cheer.  1884 
J.  C.  SUAIRI-  Sketches  (1887)  339  Every  one  with  his  lighted 
torch. 

t  Li'ghten,  s&.  Oh.  In  4-5  leighten,  8  Sc. 
lichten.  [f.  LIGHTEN  v.'*]  Lightning. 

c  1400   MAUNDKV.   i^Roxb.)  xiv.    65  In  somer  es  J>cr  grete 
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thnndres  and  leightens  [cd.  1839  Leytes].  1791  LEARMONT 
Poems  12  (E.  I).  L).)  Swift  as  the  lichtens  fly,  Whan  thunners 
crash  the  clouds  aboon. 

Lighten  (bi  t'n),  v.l  Forms :  4  lihtne,  4-5 
lyghtyn,  5  lightyn,  liton,  4-  lighten.  [f. 
LIGHT  a,1  +  -ENS  ;  in  sense  5  pcrh.  rather  an  ex 
tension  of  LIGHT  v.\  the  inf.  termination  -en  being 
taken  as  part  of  the  stem.] 

I.  1.  trans.  To  reduce  or  remove  the  load  of 
(a  ship,  etc.) ;  to  relieve  of  a.  burden,  or  something 
regarded  as  a  burden.  Also  intr,  {QI  pass. 

n  J37S  Joseph  A  rim.  644  Heo  was  lihtned  of  hire  euel  in 
a  luytel  stounde.  1435  MISVN  Fire  of  Love  n.  xi.  100  Lufe 
.  .is  a  lyght  byrdyn,  be  berar  not  chargeand  hot  lightynand. 
1535  COVERDALE  Jonah  i.  5  The  KQOdM  that  were  in  the 
shippe,  they  cast  in  to  the  see,  to  lighten  it  off  them.  1590 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  x.  16  She  of  late  is  lightned  of  her  wombe. 
1615  W,  LAWSON  Country  f/ousew.  Garden  (1626)  2  In 
Winter  your  yong  trees  and  herbs  would  be  lightned  of 
Snow,  and  your  Allyes  cleansed.  ^1700  DRYDEN  Ovid's 
Met.  xv.  Pytkag.  Philos.  606  He  lightens  of  its  Load  the 
Tree.  1760-72  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Q  not.  (1809)  II.  114 
Clement,  with  his  young  pupil,  came  home,  quite  lightened 
of  the  money  they  had  taken  abroad.  1807  E.  S.  BARRKTT 
Rising Snn  III.  88  We  ought  to  return  our  grateful  thanks 
to  heaven,  for  having  lightened  us  from  so  horrid  a  charge. 
1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Europe  iv.  in.  236  To  lighten  the 
cart. .  I  descended  and  walked  on  ahead.  1885  Law  Rep.  14 
Q.  Bench  Div.  517  When  vessels,  .were  of  too  heavy  a  bur 
then  to  come  up  the  canal  they  were  lightened  at  Sharpness. 
1891  Daily  Ncius  3  Nov.  3/7  The  steamer  Amaryllis  ..  is 
ashore  at  Savannah.  She  will  have  to  lighten  before  she  can 
get  off. 

2.  To  remove  a  burden  from,  relieve  (the  heart 
or  mind) ;  +  to  cheer,  comfort  (ohs?.     Now  rare. 

c  1430  SyrGener.  (Roxb.)  2410  Whos  comyng  lightned  his 
hert  somdele.  two  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  \,  ii.  21  A  trustie 
vilaine  ..  that  . .  Lightens  my  humour  with  his  merry  iests. 
1666  BUNYAN  Grace  Ah.  F  258,  I  was  greatly  lightened  in 
my  mind.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xvii.  IV.  61  To 
lighten  his  conscience. 

b.  intr.  for  rejl.  or  pass.     Somewhat  rare. 

1400  Sir  Perc.  2219  His  hert  lightened  in  hy  Blythe  for  to 
bee.  a  1450  Knt.  fie  la  Tour  (1863)  Pro!,  i  Thaire  suete 
songe  made  my  herte  to  lighten.  1860  TYNDALL  Gtat.  i. 
xi.  74  As  I  looked  aloft,  .my  heart  lightened. 

3.  trans.  To   reduce   the  weight   of;    to  make 
lighter   or   less  heavy   fin   various  senses   of  the 
adjs.);  to  alleviate,  mitigate. 

1483  Cat/i.  Angl.  216/2  To  Lyghtyn,  aUeniare,  or  to  make 
lightt.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  61/27 To  Ligh ten,  Icuigarc.  1576 
Act  18  Eliz.  c.  i  §  i  Vf  any  person,  .deminishe.  .or  lighten 
the  proper  Moneys  . .  of  this  Realme.  1665  BOYLE  Occas. 
Reft.  i.  v,  His  fellow's  Burthen  lightens  not  his  Load.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  x.  960  How  we  may  Hght'n  Each  others 
burden' in  our  share  of  woe.  1670  MAKVELI,  Corr.  cxlvii. 
Wks.  1872-5  II.  325  The  King,  .resolved .  .to  weigh  up  and 
lighten  the  Duke's  efficacy,  by  coming  himself  in  person. 
1781  C.  JOHNSTON  Hist.  Juniper  Jack  II.  i.  vii.  57  The 
mariner  of  this  address  was  far  from  lightening  Juniper's 
embarrassment.  1793  Trans.  Soc.  Arts\\.  114  A  stiff  lonm, 
lightened  with  rotten  sawdust.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Van- 
dcrput  ff  S,  ii.  26  He  lightens  their  labour*  1843  LEVER 
y.  Hinton  xxi.  (1878)  144  To  lighten  the  road  by  song  and 
story.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  \.  xvi.  no  We  ..  paused  to 
lighten  our  burdens  and  to  refresh  ourselves.  1871  R.  ELLIS 
tr.  Catullus  ii.  8  Heavier  ache  perhaps  to  lighten.  1879 
Cosset?*  Techn.  Editc.  IV.  48/2  This  has  the  effect  of 
lightening  the  appearance.  1885  Manch,  I'..\'aut.  28  Mar. 
5/5  The  task  of  lightening  the  burdens  of  the.  .ratepayers. 
fb.  To  remove  the  weight  of;  to  lessen  the 
pressure  of.  Obs. 

i6is  Ilmi.E  i  Sam.  vi.  5  Peraduenture  hee  will  lighten  his 
hand  from  off  you.  [A  literalism  of  translation.]  1797 
Encycl.  Brit,  (ed.  3!  VI.  670 '2  By  lightening  or  sinking  the 
graver  with  the  hand,  according  to  the  occasion.  Ibid. 
671/1  The  hand  should  lie  lightened  in  such  a  manner, 
that  [etc.]- 

c.  To  make  agile  or  nimble,  rare. 

1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado\.  iv.  120  Ixit's  hauc  a  dance., 
that  we  may  lighten  our  own  hearts,  and  our  wiues  hceles. 
1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  To  Lighten  a  Horse  ..  is  to  make  a 
Horse  light  in  the  Fore-hand,  i.  e.  to  make  him  freer  and 
lighter  in  the  Fore-hand  than  behind. 

4.  intr.  To  grow  lighter. 

17*0  DK  FOE  Capt,  Singleton  v.  (1840)  85  Their  luggage. . 
lightened  every  day.     1862  TYNDALL  Mountaineer,  iv.  28 
j    Until  the  rain  seemed  to  lighten. 

til.  5.  To  descend,  alight ;  to  light  upon.   Obs. 

The  well-known  passage  in  the  Te  Denm  (quot.  1548-9)  is 
perh.  now  commonly  understood  as  containing  LIGHTEN  "'.'•* 

a  14*5  Cursor  M.  11258  (Trin.)  While  fns  aungel  lihuig 
tolde  O(>ere  listen  \Cott.  lighted]  doiin  mony  (bide,  c  1440 
Ccsta  Rom.  xliv.  172  (Harl.  MS.)  pe  holy  gost  shalle  liten  in 
tin.;  :isa  shadow.  1548-9  (Mar.) Kk.  Coin.  Prayer,  Te  Denm, 
O  I,orde,  let  thy  mercy  lighten  upon  us  JL.  Jiat,  Donrint, 
tnisericordia  sufer  nos\.  1704  RAY  Creation  i.  150  They 
fly  out  of  Italy  into  Africk  :  lightning  many  times  on  Ships 
in  the  midst  of  the  Sea,  to  rest  themselves  when  tir'd  and 
spent  with  flying. 

Lighten  (lai't'n),  v.2  Forms  :  4  lihtne,  ly^tne, 
listen,  -on,  -yn,  5  Iy3tnyn,  lyghtenyn,  (lith- 
nyn),  Ii3tny,  lighten,  li}thon,  lyten,  4-6 
lyghten,  6  Sc.  lichtin,  lychtin,  3-  lighten, 
[f.  LIGHT  a.2  +  -EN  5.] 

1.  trans.  To  shed  light  upon  ;  to  give  light  to; 
to  make  bright  or  luminous;  to  light  up, brighten. 
Also  fig.  or  in  fig.  context. 

a  1300  Cursor  Af.  18600  f>e  dai  bitakens  he  ded  of  him  Jrat 
lightend  [Fair/.  listened!  has  ur  ded  sa  dim.  a.  1340  HAM- 
POLE  Ps.  Ixvi.  i  God.. lighten  his  face  on  vs  (Vulg.  illinnin<.t 
I'ultitin  stttttt/].  138*  WVCUV  Rc~>.  xxi.  33  The  cleerte  of 


LIGHTEN. 

God  shal  listen  [1388  li^tne]  it.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Frank?. 
T.  322  Hir  desir  Is  to  be  quyked  and  lightned  of  you  re 
fir  [v.rr.  lyghtenyd,  listned,  lighted],  c  1400  MAUNDKV. 
(Roxb.)  xxv.  117  pis  charbuncle  lightnez  all  J>e  cliaumbre 
on  |>e  nyght.  1502  ATKINSON  tr.  De  Imitatione  in.  xlviiL 
235  Than  shall  Iherusalem  be  lyghtened  £  enserched  with 
lanternes  &  lyghtes.  1530  FALSER.  611/2,  I  lyghten,  I  fyll 
or  store  a  place  with  lyght,  je  enlnnrine.  1563  WINJET 
Wks.  (1890)  II.  77  Sanct  Xistus  the  Pape,  quha  now 
rycht  wirschepful  lychtnis  [L.  illustrat}  the  Roman  Kirk. 
1588  SPENSER  Virg.  Gnat  341  Lightned  with  deadly  lamps 
on  everie  post.  1666  DRYDEN  Ann.  Mirafi.ccxxxi,  A  key  of 
fire  ran  all  along  the  shore  And  lightened  all  the  river  with 
a  blaze.  1766  EXTICK  London  IV.  7  The  body  of  the  church 
is  lightened  by  a  series  of  ..  arched  windows.  1860  PI;SEV 


Lord  of  theirs  who  lightens  the  earth  with  his  glory.  1887 
HALL  CAINE  Deemster  x.  65  Pavement  of  deep  black,  light 
ened  only  by  the  image  of  a  star. 

b.  To  cause  (the  countenance  or  looks)  to  light 
up  with  lively  expression,  etc.  Also  intr.  (or pass. 
of  the  face,  eyes,  etc. 

1795  Gent  1.  Mag.  544/1  To  lighten  up  the  clouded  coun 
tenances  of  a  dull  society.  1856  KANE  A  ret.  Exf>l.  II.  xvi. 
175  The  gloom  of  several  countenances  was  perceptibly 
lightened.  1867  OUIDA  C.  Castlcmaine  \i&W\  9  The  beauty, 
whose  eyes  he  had  seen  lighten  and  proud  brow  flush.  1890 
'  ROI.F  BOLDREWOOD  '  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  168  His  eye 
lightened,  and  the  old  gleam  of  pride,  .spoke  from  it. 

t  2.  In  Biblical  lang.  :  To  remove  blindness  or 
dimness  from  (the  eyes) ;  to  restore  sight  to.  Obs. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xviii.  9  pe  comaundment  of  lord 
shynand,  lightenand  eghen.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  iv.  pr. 
iv.  99  (Camb.  MS.)  They  ben  lyke  to  bryddes  of  which  the 
nyht  lyhtneth  hir  lookynge.  1388  WVCLIF  Tohit  xiv.  i  Aftir 
that  he  was  lihtned  he  lyuede  two  and  fourti  }eer.  <;  1440 
Gesta  Rom.  xlvi.  195  (Harl.  MS.)  penne  whenne  £>ou  ert  vp 
Risen  fro  slepe  of  synne,  and  art  I-litenyd,  &  mayste  see. 
'535  COVERDALE  Ps.  xii[i],  3  Lighten  myneeyes,  that  I  slepe 
not  in  death. 

3.  To  shed  spiritual  light  upon ;  to  enlighten  or 
illuminate  spiritually,  arch. 

1395  PURVEY  Renwnstr.  (1851)  63  Othere  bisshopis  ben 
more  lightnid  of  God  in  kunnynge  and  holynesse.  f  1440 
HVLTOMiS'Af&E/Yn^  (W.deW.i4<)4^  n.xxx,  He  lyghtned  her 
reason  &  kyndeled  her  afTeccion.  1501  ATKINSON  tr.  De  Imi 
tatione  i.  xiv.  163  It  shalbe  longe  or  thou  be  gostly  lyghtned. 
>548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer^  Collect  St.  John  Ei>ang., 
Keeyng  lyghtened  hy  the  doctryne  of  thy  blessed  Apostle 
and  Euangelyste  John.  1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par. 
Rent.  23  The  holy  psalme  wryter  Dauid  lightened  with  the 
spirite  of  god.  1550  HUTCH  INSON  Image  of  God  xviii.  (1560) 
94  The  man  which  falleth  after  he  is  lightened,  is  not  with 
out  al  possibilitie  of  amendemenL  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  /V, 
n.  i.  208  Now  the  Lord  lighten  thee,  thou  art  a  great 
Foole.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  EzeJt.  xliii.  comm,,  Al  the 
world  is  lightned  by  the  preaching  of  Christs  Apostles. 
1682  BUNYAN  Holy  War  180  Oh  !  how  they  were  lightened  ! 
they  saw  what  they  never  saw.  1840  I.  WILLIAMS  Hymnt 
'  O  heavenly  Jerusalem ',  To  Christ  the  Sun  that  lightens 
His  Church  above,  below. 

f4.  To  kindle,  ignite  ;  =  LIGHT  v.-  2.  Obs. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xvii.  31  pou  lightnys  my  lantern. 
a  1400  Prymer  (1891)  46  Li^tne  the  fier  of  thi  loue  in  hem. 
1490  CAXTON  fcneydos  xv.  58  Venus  lyghtened  the  torches 
for  to  receyue  hiemen  the  god  of  weddynge.  a  1568  ASCHAM 
Scholem.  (Arb.)  56  Who  haue  had  in  so  fewe  yeares  the 
Candel  of  Goddes  worde  so  oft  lightned,  so  oft  put  out. 
<:i645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  III.  8  As  one  Taper  lightneth 
another. 

5.  inlr.  To  shine,  flash,  burn  brightly ;  lo  be  or 
grow  luminous,  to  glow  with  light. 

1382  WYCLIF  Gen.  \.  15  And  li^tne  the!  in  the  firmament  of 
heuene  and  li;tne  thei  the  erthe.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  4630 
With  alaunchant  laite  lightonyd  the  water,  a  1611  BE  ACM. 
&  Fi,.  Maid's  Trag,  i.  ii,  The  east  begins  lo  lighten.  1665 
ISovuv  Occas.  Reft.  222  The  lllood  that  lightens  in  their 
Cheeks,  xyis-ao  POPK  Iliad  x.  155  His  steely  lance,  that 
li^hten'd  as  he  pass'd.  1813  SCOTT  Rokeby  i.  xxix,  He  will 
wait  the  hour.  When  her  lamp  lightens  in  the  tower.  1854 
H.  MILLER  SfA.  <y  ScJit/t.  (1858)  350  The  low-browed  clouds 
.  .that  lightened  and  darkened  by  fits  as  the  flames  rose  and 
full.  1871  SWINBURNE  .SVw^j  faf.  Sunrise,  Prelude  120  Her 
mystic  face  Lightened  along  the  streams  of  Thrace. 

b.  To  shine  like  light  on.  (Cf.  quot.  1548-9 
under  LIGHTEN  v.1  5.) 

1814  CARY  Dante,  Par.  xxvii.  S3  From  her  radiant  smiles, 
..  pleasure  so  divine  Did  lighten  on  me  [orig.  95  lo  piat,cr 
divin  che  tni  rifnlsc\. 

0,  To  flash  lightning,  to  emit  flashes  of  lightning. 
Chicrty  inipcrs. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pan'.  304/1  Lyghtenyn,  or  leitt-nyn  (A". 
Hthnyn,  ns  levyn),  cornsiat.  1470  85  nAtOW  Arthur  vn. 
xxxi,  It  lyghtned  and  (hundred  as  it  had  ben  woode.  1555 
KUKH  Decades  244  The  heauen  neuer  ceased  thuncleryng 
rorynge  /t  lyghtenynge  with  terrilile  noyse.  1611  I'IKI.K 
Luke  xvii,  24  As  the  lightning  that  lighteneth  out  of  the 


1725  DE  FOE  I'oy.  round  World  (1840)  351  Two  of  the  men 
.  .cried  out,  it  lightened.  One  said,  he  saw  the  flash.  1814 
SCOTT  Wav.  xviii,  It  may  thunder  and  lighten  before  the 
close  of  evening.  1819  BYRON  Jttan  i.  clviii,  Her  dark  eyes 
flashing  through  their  tears  Like  skies  that  rain  and  lighten. 
1896  A.  E.  HOUS.MAN  Shropsh.  I,a<t\,  Where  doomsday  may 
thunder  and  lighten  And  little  'twill  matter  to  one. 

fig.  178!  MRS.  E.  HAVWOOD  Brit.  Rcclnse  (ed.  a)  132 
Scorn  lighten'd  in  her  Glances  ! 

7.  trans.  To  cause  to  flash  out  or  forth ;  to  send 
do:vit  n*  lightning.  (///.  amlyT^.) 

<  1586  C'IE.SS  PP.MBROKE  Ps.  txix.  x,  Lighten  inilignation 
downy.  1589  GRKKNK  Mcnaphon  i  Arb.)  27  Shee  lightened 
out  siuiles  from  those  chcekes.  <  1590  —  Fr.  Bacon  (1630) 


LIGHTENED. 
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LIGHTHEAD. 


A  2,  Her  sparkling  eyes  Doe  lighten  forth  sweet  Loues 
alluring  tirej  1592  PANII:L  Compl.  Rosamond  \\  Wks.  (1717) 
44  How  that  thy  King..  Lightens  forth  Glory  on  thy  dark 
Estate.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  //,  in.  in.  69.  1627  Lisanderfy 
Ceil.  v.  87  Calista  nourished  an  enemy  in  her  house,  who 
lightened  forth  ..  miserable  effects  in  small  time  after. 

Lighten,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  LIOHT  z*.1 
Lightened  (bi-t'nd),  ///.  al    [f.  LIGHTEN  z/A 

+  -ED  1.]     Made  light  ;  relieved  of  a  burden. 
1700  DKYDBN  Flmver  fy  L.  297  Some  tumbled  Horse  and 

Man  ;  Around  the  Fields  the  lightened  Coursers  ran.     1886 

Miss  BROUGHTON  Dr.  Cupid  III.  viii.  171   Peggy  returns 

from  it  with  a  considerably  lightened  heart. 

Lightened  (bi-t'nd),  ///.  a.-  [f.  LIGHTER 
S'.  2  +  -ED  !.]  Enlightened. 

X5?8  J.  HOCK  WOOD  Serin.  24  Aug.  28  Moste  Hghthened, 
I  woulde  saye,  most  Seraphicall  Doctors.  1742  YOUNG  Nt. 
/'//.  in.  383  On  lighten'd  Minds,  tliat  bask  in  Virtue's  Beams. 
1900  Hi'LLKN  \Vitk  Christ  tit  Sea  v.  94  To  help  a  fellow 
wayfarer  out  of  darkness  into  the  Lightened  Way  of  Life. 

Lighteiier  '  (toi*t'nai\  [f.  LIGHTEN  v.^  +  -ER1.] 
1.  One  who  lightens,  makes  light,  easy,  or  less 
grievous  ;  an  alleviator. 

ci6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad  Ep.  f)ed.  78  Learning  and  her 
lightener  Poesy.  1760-72  H.  BKOOKK  Fool  of  Qua!.  (1809) 
II.  loS  A  sweet  lightener  of  my  afflictions.  1789  MAIL 
D'ARBLAY  Diary  9  Jan.,  What  a  lightener  .  .  would  it  not 
be,  to  this  burthening  period.  1884  SAI.A  yonrn.  due  South 
i.  iv.  (1887)  55  An  accomplished  lightener  of  the  traveller's 
purse. 

f2.  =  LIGHTER  sb±  Obs,  (north,  dial.} 
1558  Wills  $•  Im>.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1835)  168,  ij  kealles  & 
a  half  a  lightner  &  a  botte.  1592  Ibid.  252  My  clinkere 
Hghtner,  with  all  her  geare.  1789  BRAND  Hist.  Newcastle 
II.  261  rwfe,  Their  [the  keelmen's]  vessels  are  called  keels 
or  light  ners. 

Lightener2  (lart'nai).  ff.  LIGHTEN  v.-  + 
-ER1.]  One  who  lightens  or  illuminates;  an  illu 
minator  ;  one  who  flashes  lightning. 

1382  WVCLIF  Prov.  xxix.  13  The  pore  and  the  creaunsour 
metten  togidere  ;  of  either  the  listnere  is  the  Lord.  1513 
DOUGLAS  sEneis  i.  Prol.  63  Phebus  lychtnar  of  tlie  planetis 
all.  1587  GOI.DING  De  Mornay  ii.  20  The  same  Sunne  is  the 
Hghtner  of  our  eyes.  1678  CVDWORTH  Intcll.  Syst.  \.  iv. 
g  32.  482  The  Thunderer  and  Lightner.  1898  Academy 
26  Nov.  337/1  Aryan  speech  could  express  agents  only  — 
rainers,  not  rain  ;  lighteners,  not  lightning. 

Lightening  (bi't'nirj),  vbL  sb±    [f.  LIGHTEN 


1.  The  rendering  light  or  lighter  ;  alleviation  (of 
pain,  sorrow)  ;  -fr  comforting,  cheering. 

1530  PAI.SGK.  239/2  Lightnyng  of  burdayne,  alcgcment. 
1561  HOLLYBUSH  Horn.  Apoth.  44  b,  He  falleth  to  an  amende- 
ment  and  lightening.  1625  Gonsah'io's  S/>.  Inquis.  80  To 
relieue  his  pensiueand  heauie  heart  with  some  kind  of  light 
ning.  1655  BRINSLEY  Groan  for  Israel  24  The  lightning 
and  saving  of  the  Ship.  1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  \.  605 
The  Frier  Rodrigue  ..  carrying  50  [guns],  went  there  with 
out  lightening.  1890  At/ientenm  6  Dec.  769/1  The  volumes, 
which  would  seem  to  need  no  lightening,  are  further  bright 
ened  by  some  amusing  letters. 

2.  cotter.  Leaven.   Obs.  exc.  dial,  (see  K.  D.  D.\ 
1720  GIBSON  Dispensatory  \\\.  §  8  (1721)  195  Knead  it  up 

with  Barm  or  Lightning,  and  bake  it. 

Lightening  (hi't'nin),  vbl.  sb;2  See  also 
LIGHTNING,  [f.  LIGHTEN  v.'^  +  -ING  V]  The 
shedding  or  shining  of  light  ;  suffusion  with  light, 
lighting  up  ;  Jig.  enlightenment,  illumination. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xxvi.  i  Lord  my  ly^tnynge  :  and 
my  heel.  (1420  Prymcr  (1895)  14  God,  bat  tautest  ^e 
hertes  of  bi  trewe  seruauntis  bi  li^tnyng  of  be  holt  goost. 
c  1430  Hymns  Virg.  45  Bi  he  Irjtnynge  of  a  sterre  To  ihesu 
alls  bre  presentis  bei  brou^te.  1526  Pilgr.  /Yr/CiW.  de  \V. 
'•531)  74  Grace  is  an  illumynacyon  or  lyghtnyngc  of  the 
soule.  1667  MILTON  /*.  L.  v.  734  The  .Son  witli  calm  aspect 
and  cleer  Light'ning  Divine.  1814  SCOTT  Fain.  Lett.  11894) 
I.  x.  318  A  lightening  in  the  domestic  hori/on.  1864  SwiH- 
nuRW.Atafanta.  1448  This  lightening  of  clear  weather.  1873 
Miss  BROUGHTON  Nancy  III.  228  A  kindling  of  the  eye, 
and  godly  lightening  of  all  her  gentle  face. 

b.  A  lightening  before  death  :  that  exhilaration 
or  revival  of  the  spirits  which  is  supposed  to  occur 
in  some  instances  just  before  death. 

Cf.  'a  glimmering  before  death'  (Fletcher  Sp.  Curate, 
iv.  v.). 

1593  SHAKS.  ROM.  ff  Jut.  v.  »i.  go  How  oft  when  men  are 
at  the  point  of  death,  Haue  theybeene  merrie?  Which  their 
Keepers  call  A  lightning  before  death.  ci6u  CHAPMAN 
Iliad  xv.  213  This  lightning  flew  before  his  death  ;  which 
Pallas  was  to  giue.  1641  BROME  Joviall  Crew  v.  Wks.  1873 
III.  441  If  it  be  a  lightning  before  death,  the  best  is,  I  am 
his  heir.  1654  GAVTON  Picas.  Notes  in.  viii.  125  Not  that 
I  Lightning  or  fell  Thunder  feare,  (Unless  that  Lightning 
before  death  appear).  1712  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  517  f  2  We 
were  once  in  great  Hopes  of  his  Recovery  .  .  but  this  only 
proved  a  Light'ning  before  Death.  1840  HOOD  Up  Rhine 
7  The  old  saying  about  a  lightening  before  death. 

c.  attrib.\  lightening-column,  1nonce-wd.t  a 
beacon-pillar  (fig.). 

1767  S.  PATERSON  Another  Tray.  I.  413  The  first  em 
porium  of  commerce—  the  lightening-column  of  navigation 
to  all  the  world. 

Lightening  (bi-t'nirj),  ///.  a.  [f.  LIGHTEN  v? 
+  -ING-VI  That  lightens,  shines,  (lashes,  etc. 

1592  CONSTABLE  Poems  (1859*  i  As  my  heart  shall  aye 
remaine  A  patient  object  to  thy  lightning  eyes.  1594  ^R. 
ASHLEY  tr.  Loysle  Roy  121  Alexander,  .who  like  a  lightening 
thunder  leaped  into  diners  parts.  1609  DASIKL  O'r.  If-  ars 
vii.  xciv.  197  This  ..Queene;  Whoso  Victories..  Haue  but 
as  onely  lightning  motions  beene  Before  the  ruine  that 
ensu'd  thereon.  [Cf.  LIGHTENING  vbl.  sb.2  b.]  16*4  S  AUfiMI 
Hate's  Dispens.  (1713)  317/1  Aurum  Fulminant  ;  Lightning 


or  Thundering  Gold.    1877  L.  MORRIS  Epic  Hades  in.  48 
As  I  went  Across  the  lightening  fields. 

Lighter  (laita.1),  $b.\-  Forms:  (5  lighter,  6 
-ur),  6  lyghter,  6-S  lyter,  7  liter,  7-8  leighter, 
loiter,  (7  loyter),  5-  lighter,  [f.  LIGHT  v.l 
(sense  2)  -f-  -ER1,  or  ad.  Dn.  luhter  of  equivalent 
formation.]  A  boat  or  vessel,  usually  a  flat-bot 
tomed  barge,  used  in  lightening  or  unloading 
(sometimes  loading)  ships  that  cannot  be  discharged 
(or  loaded)  at  a  wharf,  etc.,  and  for  transporting 
goods  of  any  kind,  usually  in  a  harbour. 

1487  in  Arnolde  Chron.  (1811)  113  R.  A.  shall  haue  free 
choise  ..  for  the  said  tonne  wyne  to  be  taken  in  the  lighter 
at  Ins  plesur.  1545  in  R.  G.  Marsden  Set.  PI.  Crt.  A  dm. 
I.  (1894)  137  Suche  goodes  wares  or  merchandises  which  is 
[laden]  into  any  suche  lyghter  or  lyghters  to  thintent  to 
cary  the  same  . .  from  land  al>orde  any  shyppe  or  from 
horde  any  shippe  to  land.  1634  W.  WOOD  AVw  SfU",  Pros/1. 
(1865)  47  These  flatts  make  it  unnavigable  for  slnppes,  yet 
at  high  water  great  lioates,  Loiters,  and  Pinnaces  of  20, 
and  30  tun,  may  saile  up  to  the  plantation.  1728  POPK 
Dune.  n.  275  He  said,  and  climb'd  a  stranded  Lighter's 
height.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  N.  v.  i.  11869)  !'•  3°7  The 
lighters  which  sail  upon  a  navigable  canal.  1878  HTXLEY 
Pitysioffr.  2  Barges,  lighters,  and  other  boats  are  thus  enabled 
. .  to  float  up  or  down  the  river. 

transf.  1831  LAMB  Klia  Ser.  H.  To  Shade  of  Elliston, 
What  tearing  off  of  histrionic  robes  ..  before  the  surly 
Ferryman  will  admit  you  to  set  a  foot  within  his  battered 
lighter. 

b.  attrih.  and  Comh.>  as  lighter-boat^  -luildcr^ 
-master.  Also  LIGHTERMAN. 

1610  GUIU.IM  Heraldry  iv.  ii.  (1611)  216  He  beareth  or  a 
lighter  boat  in  fesse  guk-s.  1638  Fly-month  Col.  Rcc.  \  1855) 
I.  94  The  leighter  ma».ter  shall  haue  term  shillings  fur  his 
man  &  his  leighter  for  xxiiij  howers.  1640  in  7'.  l,cchford"s 
Note-Bk.  (1885)  375  One  Lighter  boate  of  fhe  burthen  of 
twenty  t unties.  1721  UK  FOE  Plague  (1754)  112  Lighter- 
builders  [were]  idle,  and  laid  by. 

Lighter  (lai-taj),  st>.'*     [f.  LIGHT  f.-  +  -ER  ^.] 

1.  One  who  lights  or  kindles. 

1553  I'ECON  Rcliqiics  of  Rome  (1563)  26  :  A  lighter  and 
carier  of  candels.  17531 1853  [see  CANDLE- LIGHTER  i].  1885 
Pall  ftlall  G;  3  Xov.  4/2  The  display  [of  fireworks]  . .  costs 
about  .£300.  Twelve  lighters  are  stationed  at  different 
points,  and  obey  the  signal  at  the  same  moment. 

2.  An   instrument  for  lighting;   csp,  a  piece  of 
twisted  or  folded  paper  used  for  lighting  a  pipe,  etc. 

1851  J.  II.  NEWMAN  Cath.  in  ttng.  247  He  evidently 
thinks  there  is  something  religious  about  this  lighter  and 
extinguisher.  1856  MRS.  UROWNING  Aur.  Leigh  vnt.  177 
This,  .letter,  which  Sir  Illaise  Has  twisted  to  a  lighter. .To 
fire  some  holy  taper.  1893  Li.ovn  &  HADCOCK  Artillery  2-2-2 
Without  a  '  lighter '  it  [cordite]  does  not  readily  ignite. 

Lighter  (lai'tri),  v.  [f.  LIGHTER  sl>.^]  trans. 
To  remove  or  transport  (goods'  in  a  lighter,  or 
as  in  a  lighter.  Also  absol.  or  intr. 

1840  Evid.  Hull  Docks  Comm.  212  Whenever  you  lighter 
goods  from   this   new   contemplated    dock.      1861    SMILES 
Engineers  II.  195  Their  cargoes  were  lightered  to  the  ware 
houses  higher  up  the  Thames.     1885  Century  Mag.  XXX, 
539  Our  effects  ..  were  lightered  ashore  by  means  of  the 
ndian  canoes.    iQ8$L(Kt'  Times  LXXIX.  143/2  A  standing 
agreement. .that  he  should  not  lighter  as  a  common  carrier. 

Hence  Li'ghtering  vbl.  sb. 

1840  Evid.  Hull  Docks  Comm.  18  Would  not  that  very 
considerably  increase  the  expense  of  your  lightering?  1858 
T.  D  ALTON  in  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  V.  337  Thejightering  to 
ships  in  the  roads  is  done  ..  by  American  ..  brigs. 

Lighterage  (loi'tared^).     Forms:  sec  LIGHTER 
j/'.1 ;  also  7  lightradge.    [f.  LIGHTER  sbl  +  -AGE.] 
Transhipment  or  unloading  of  cargo  by  means  of. 
a  lighter  or  lighters ;  the  charges  made  for  this. 

1481-90  Howard  Housch.  Hks,  (Ko.xb.)  370  Item,  (o  Ser- 
geaunt  for  lyteragevj.  d.  1488  X aval  Act,.  Hen.  y//(i&g6) 
32  Bote  hire  lighterage  &  ]>oriage  of  the  same  stuff".  1583 
Kept,  to  Ld.  /Jitr/t'iff/i  in  Arb.  Garner  I.  46  The  lighterage, 
carriage  and  purlers'  due  028.  1621  Stt<  R-  BOVLK  in  /,/i- 
more  Papers  (18861  II.  13  The  custome  Lyteradg  and  im- 
poesicons  to  be  all  born  and  defraied  by  me.  1755  M. -\ciixs 
Insurances  \.  66  Lighterage  for  the  unloading  and  Demor- 
age.  1798  R.  DODD  Let.  on  Fort  Loud.  14/1'here  will  be 
no  necessity  for  lighterage,  shipping,  reshipping,  Kc.  1885 
Law  Rep.  15  Q.  Bench  Div.  370  Hu  had  ever  since  done  the 
plaintiffs'  lighterage.  1886  FallMallG.  9  Dec.  12/2  Freight 
to  Odessa,  insurance,  lighterage,  and  shipping  charges. 

Li'ghterman.    [f.  LIGHTER  sbl-  +  MAN  sb,] 

1.  One  employed  on  or  owning  a  lighter. 

1558  Act  i  Eih.  c.  ii  §  6  Any  Wharfinger,.  .Lyghterman, 
Weigter  or  other  Officer.  1608  H.  WRIGHT  in  Lismore 
Papers  Ser.  n.  (1887)  I.  126  To  paye  the  lyter  men  for 
caryinge  downe  tlie  plancks.  1766  ENTICK  London  IV.  145 
Lightermen  ..are  to  be  of  the  society  of  watermen  and 
wherrymen.  1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at  Oxf.  xxi.  (1889) 
198  He  believes  that  the  men  of  the  uppermost  bank  [of 
a  trireme]  rowed  somehow  like  lightermen  on  the  Thames. 
1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  I.  i,  He  could  not  be  a  lighterman 
or  river-carrier. 

2.  ?  =: LIGHTER  sl>^  (Cf.  Indiaman\  also  LIGHT- 
MAN.) 

1769  Ann,  Reg.  132  The  flames  ..  destroyed  ..  two  large 
lightermen  on  the  river. 

Light-fingered,  <*.  Having  light  and  nimble 
fingers,  a.  gent  b.  Having  fingers  quick  and 
dexterous  at  pilfering;  thievish,  dishonest,  fc. 
Prompt  in  giving  or  returning  a  blow  ;  pugna 
cious.  Obs. 

a.  1804  Edin.  Rev.  V.  152  The  . .  solemn  gravity  of  the 
premier  aflords  a  fine  contrast  to  the  light-fingered  agility 
of  his  brother.  1890  Century^  Diet.,  Light-jingt>red,  light 
in  touch  with  the  fingers,  as  in  playing  the  piano. 


I".  1547  BOORDE  Introd.  Knmvl.  xxxviii.  (1870)  217  They 
be  lyghl  fyngerd  and  vse  pyking.  1579-80  NOKTH  Pin- 
tarck,  Aristidcs  (1595)  351  Themistocles  ..  was  a  wise 
man  ..  but  yet  somewhat  light  fingered.  1624  GATAKER 
Trawuhst.  148  Some  light-fingered  person  having  pickt  his 
purse.  1699  DAMPISH  Voy.  II.  i.  14  Our  men  contented 
themselves  with  looking  after  their  goods  (the  Tonc|tiinese 
being  very  light-finger'd).  1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  26  Fit 
Sharp  girls  were  apt  to  be  light-fingered.  1823  SCOTT  Let. 
18  June  in  t,ockfutrtt  The  light-fingered  gentry  melt  plate 
so  soon  as  it  comes  into  their  possession.  1860  THACKERAY 
Round.  Papers,  Round  Christm.  tree  105  The  light-fingered 
gentry  pick  pockets  furiously  in  the  darkness. 

C.  1581  LAMBARDE  Eircn.  ii.  vii. (1588)  220 Youth,  .whether 
brawling,  quarrelous,  lighlfingred  or  bloudie-hamled.  i§8o 
R.  HAUVKV  PI.  Perc.  (1860)  3  Light-fingred  Younkcrs,  which 
make  euery  word  a  blow.  1607  TorsEi.L  Fonr-f.  Beasts 
(1658)  370  Angry  men  are  light-lingered  and  apt  to  strike. 
Hence  Liglitfi'ngeredness. 

1881  Xat'unt  (N.  Y.)  XXXIII.  358/1  The  general  persua 
sion  of  their  \sc.  Gipsies']  propensity  to  light-fmgeredness. 

Lightfoot  (bi'tfut),  a.     [LKiHT  n:.1] 

1.  poet.  =  LIGHT-FOOTED.  (Very  common  in 
i6thc.) 

r  1440  Prontp.  Par?',  504/1  Lyght  foote  {MS.  A".  ("1490 
liht  fotydj,  Iwipcs.  1579  SPENSKR  Shcpk.  Cat.  June  26 
And  lightfoote  Nympjies  can  chace  the  lingring  night. 
1580  SIDNEY  Ps.  xvni.  ix,  To  match  with  Hghtfoote  staggs, 
lie  made  my  foote  so  light.  1594  SIIAKS.  Rich.  ///,  iv.  iv. 
440  Some  light-foot  friend  post  to  y°  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  vi.  xxxvi.  100  The  victor  spurr'd  againe 
his  light-foot  stead.  1832  TENNYSON  (.Enone  81  Light-foot 
Iris.  1896  A.  E.  HOUSMAN  Shropsh.  LadVw,  l!y  brooks  too 
broad  for  leaping  The  lightfoot  boys  are  laid. 

Jig.  1624  QfAKLF.SiSWw'j  Elegies  Poems(i7i7)  391  Hours, 
chac'd  with  lightfoot-minutes,  end.  1871  SwiNBURHE  Songs 
bef.  Sunrise,  Prelude  185  I*y  rose-hung  river  and  light-foot 
rill.  1880  Miss  HROUGHTON  Sec.  Th.  II.  in.  x.  275  The 
lightfoot  hours  dance  by. 

f  2.  quasi -j/'.  A  name  for  the  hare,  andthedecr.  Obs. 

a  1325  Xames  of  11  arc  \\\Rcl.  Ant,  I.  134  Heshat  selen  on 
oreisoun  In  the  worships  of  the  hare  ..The  li^t-fot,  the 
fernsitterc.  15. .  Kingtff  Miller  85  in  Furnivall  Percy  Folio 
(1868)  II.  151  'Wiffe'  quoth  the  Miller,  '  feitch  me  forth 
lightfoote,  that  wee  of  his  sweetnesse  a  litle  may  taste  \ 
A  faire  venson  pasty  slice  feiched  fcrlh  presently^.  1815 
Sporting  Mag.  XLV.  169  If  light-f  mt  elude  the  snare, 
not  less  than  half  ado/en  of  Chanticleer's  family  can  com 
pensate  for  the  disappointment. 

Light-footed,  a.  Having  a  light  foot;  tread 
ing  lightly,  active,  nimble. 

(  1490  [M;C  LIGHTFOOT  i,  <]uot.  r  1440],  1552  HVI.OET, 
Lyght  fott-d,  acripes.  1633  T.  STAFFORD  Pac.  I  lib,  \\.  xiv. 
(1810)  378  Tliih  lightfoot  nl  ( lenerall  could  not  bee  n\ert:iken. 
1795  Fate  of  Scdlcy  II.  £8  The  ravenous  and  light-footed 
pursuers  of  innocence.  1850  PHKSMHT  Pern  II.  ,53  The 
light-footed  vicuna,  1859  Gi-o.  ''•'  I°T  -^-  Bcde  vi,  A  good- 
looking  woman,  .well-^liajien,  light-footed. 

fig-  1727-46  THOMSON  Summer  124  Of  bloom  ethereal  the 
light-footed  dews. 

Hence  Lightfoo'tedly  adv. 

1887  Athcn.rum  17  Sept.  381/2  Flori/el  dancing  liglit- 
footedly  among  her  rustic  ns-sociates. 

Lightful  (bi-tful),  a.  [f.  LIOIIT  sb.  +  -FCL.] 
Full  of  light  (///.  andy/>.);  luminous,  bright. 

1382  WYCLIF  Luke  xi.  34  Al  thi  body  schal  be  li^tful. 
a  1450  Co-!'.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  20  Aungelle  in  hevyn  evyr- 
niore  xal  be,  In  lythful  clere  bryth  as  tile.  1587  GOLDING 
De  Mornny  iii.  35  Moitall  sight,  Too  weake  to  see  the 
lightfull  love  that  ruleth  all  with  right.  1605  SYIATSIKH 
J)it  Bartas  II.  iii.  iv.  (."npiaincs  199  The  lightful  ark,  God's 
sacred  cabinet.  1650  KARL  MONM.  tr.  Scnanlfs  Man  hcc, 
Guilty  348  Chrystall  becomes  lightfull  without  softning  it's 
hardnesse.  1860  PUSKY  AJhi.  Proph.  526  What  in  ttie  Hody 
of  the  Lord  can  be  more  lightful  than  those  five  Wounds? 
1889  DOYLE  A/ica/i  Clarke  164  The  hall  within  was  lightful 
and  air}T. 

Hence  Li'g-litfiilness. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  ill.  (1622)  265  No  more  thun  the 
Sunne  wants  waxe  to  l)ee  the  fewell  of  his  glorious  light- 
fulnesse.  1587  (loi.nixG  De  Mornny  vi.  (1617)  78  He 
calleth  him  the  First  beginner,  Lightful nesse,  or  altogether 
Light.  1839  UMLKY  Festus  ,\xv.  (1848)  313  Watery  light- 
fulness  of  ghostly  eyes. 

Light-handed,  a.  Having  a  light  hand. 
a.  Having  a  light  touch;  handling  objects  deftly  and 
quickly.  Said  of  persons  and  their  actions,  lit.  and 
jig.  b.  Having  the  hand  lightly  laden  ;  carrying 
little,  c.  Of  a  vessel  or  factory «  SHORT-HANDED. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pail1.  304/1  Lyght e  handyd,  ntanulcvis. 
1562-3  Siu  W.  CECIL  in  Ai-p.  Parkers  Corr.  (Parker  Soc.) 
172,  I  beseech  your  Grace  be  not  too  light-handed  in  licences 
to  every  person.  1798  Ln. CLARK  in  Ld.  Auckland^  Corr. 
(1862)  III.  396  The  town  ..  was  disarmed  . .  by  a  body  of 
light-handed  rebels.  1830  GALT  Laivrie  T.  n. .  i.  (1849)  82 
It  was  agreed  ..  that  ..  \ve  should  set  out  as  light-handed 
as  possible.  1846  YOUNG  Nant.  Diet.,  Light-handed,  a  term 
implying  that  a  vessel  is  short  of  her  complement  of  men. 
1876  T.  HARDY  Ethell'Crta  (1890)  211  She  was  one  of  the 
cleverest  and  lightest-handed  women  we  ever  had  about 
us.  1891  Spectator  21  Mar.,  Light-handed  treatment  of  the 
trifles  of  life. 

Hence  Lig'ht-ha'ndedness. 

1613  R.  CAWDREY  Tal'lc  Alph.  (ed.  3\  Legcirdcmaiite. 
light-handednesse,  craftie  slights,  and  conueiance.  1879 
BLACK  Maclcod  of  D.  I.  152  What  you  want  is  . .  the 
dexterous  light-handedness  of  a  woman. 

t  Li'ghtliead T.  Obs.  [f.  LIGHT  a.1  +  -HEAD.] 
Lightness,  folly,  levity;  an  instance  of  this. 

1340  Aycnb.  207  Ine  zuyche  li$thedes  [hi]  wastej?  hare 
time.  1382  WYCLIF  Jer.  iii.  9  Tiling  li^thed  of  hir  forny- 
cacioun  [she]  defoulede  rfie  lond.  c  1400  Cato*s  Morals  196 
Loke  for  na  li^thede,  at  |>at  J>ing  in  ani  slide  of  J>e  haue 
blaming. 


LIGHTHEAD. 

Li'glithead  2.  [f.  LIGHT  <z.i  +  HEAD  j^.]  A 
light-headed  person.  Alsoquasi-^^'.,  light-headed. 

[1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinshed  III.  1954/1  He  was  in 
duced  to  attempt  such  follie  . .  by  some  light  heads  that 
were  then  about  him.  1609  W.  BIDDULPH  in  Lavendar 
7>«z>.-(i6i2)  44  This  thiefe  [Mahomet]  perswadeth  light 
heads  ..  how  he  is  the  messenger  of  God.]  1751  FIKLDISG 
Amelia  \\.  iv.  (1898)  I.  98  Whilst  I  sat  by  her  in  her  light- 
head  fits,  she  repeated  scarce  any  other  name  but  mine. 
1825  J.  WILSON  Koct.  Ambr.  Wks.  1855  I.  9  Thou  caiibt 
make  lubbard  and  lighthead  agree. 

Light-headed,  a. 

1.  Disordered  in  the  head  ;  giddy,  delirious.   fOf 
a  fever  :  Characterized  by  delirium. 

?i537  LATIMER  Let,  in  Serin,  fy  Ketn.  (Parker  Soc.)  391, 
I  am  light-headed  for  lack  of  sleep.  1603  North's  Plutarch 
(1612)  1204  If  they  be  light  headed  and  distraught  of^their 
wits.  1663  PEPYS  Diary  31  Oct.,  The  Queene  continues 
li^ht-headed,  but  in  hopes  to  recover.  1747  Mem.  Nntrc- 
6uat  Crt.  I.  v.  89,  I  was  carried  home  senseless  and  ex 
tremely  bruised,  which  caused  me  to  fall  into  a  light-headed 
fever.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  I.  i.  234  Some.,  were 
sore  afeard  That  she  had  grown  light-headed  with  her  woe. 

2.  Of  persons  and  their  actions :  Frivolous,  in 
judicious,  thoughtless;  changeful,  fickle. 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch,  J.  Csesar  (1595)  764  These  .. 
were  speaches  fitter  for  a  rash  light  headed  youth,  then  for 
his  [Caesar's]  Person.  1500  R.  HICHCOCK  Qnintess.  Wit  89 
He  is  ouer-light-headed,  to  change  himselfe  firste  into  one 
parte,  then  into  another.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  ix.  388  He 
was  no  suppressour  of  the  subjects  .  ._to  inrich  light-headed 


headed  cicada-swarm  of  a  Chorus.  1864  nUKTOH  Scot  Abr. 
I.  iii.  144  Such  thoughts  were  in  the  meantime  counteracted 
by  the  light-headed  doings  of  the  Queen  Dowager. 

f  3.  quasi-a/z'.  Obs, 

1639  FULLER  Holy  War  \.  v.  (1640)  6  We  see  how  light 
headed  this  Pagan  did  talk,  being  stark  drunk  with  pride. 

Hence  Light-liea'dedly  mfc.*,  Liffht-hea'ded- 
ness. 

1722  DE  FOE  Plague  (1754)  187  Diliriums,  and  what 
we  call  Lightheadedness,  1813  L.  HUNT  in  Examiner 
31  May  350/1  A  fit  of  religious  ught-headedncss.  1817 
Coi.KkincE  Biog.  Lit.  291  A  sort  of  intermittent  fever  with 
fits  of  li^ht-headedness  off  and  on.  1844  DICKENS  Mart. 
Chjfz.  xxiv,  As  to  lightheadedness,  there  never  was  such 
a  feather  of  a  head  as  mine.  1886  STEVENSON  Dr.  Jckyllx.. 
(ed.  2)  128  Gloating  on  my  crimej  light-headedly  devising 
others  in  the  future. 

Light-hearted,  a. 

1.  Having  a  light  heart;  not  oppressed  by  care 
or  sorrow  ;  cheerful,  gay. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  2814,  I  sail  lexie  &  be  lechid,  forj>i 
be  li;t-licitud.  1530  PALSGR.  317/1  Lyght  herted  or  niery, 
alaigrc.  1719  Die  Fos  Crusoe  n.  xiii.  (1840)279,  I  was  now 
light-hearted.  1784  COWPER  Taskiv.  12  He  whistles  as  he 
goes,  light-hearted  wretch,  Cold  and  yet  cheerful.  1817 
MOORE  Lalla  R.  (1824)  215  Light-hearted  maid.  1859  \V. 
COLLINS  Q.  of  Hearts  (1862)  58  Mrs.  K.  began  to  make 
jokes  about  it,  in  her  light  hear  ted  way. 

2.  Proceeding  from  a  li.^ht  heart. 

1841  JAMES  ftrigand  \,  The  light-hearted  song  in  the  porch. 
1891  T.  K.  CHKYSE  Psalter  vi.  290  The  light-hearted  free 
dom  of  antiquity. 

Hence  Light-hea'rtedly  adv.,  Light-heaTted- 
ncss. 

1826  LONGF.  in  Life  (1891)  I:  vii.  89  The  joy  and  light- 
heartedness  which  a  foot-traveller  fccU.  1847  L*E  QL'INCEY 
Sp.  Mil.  Nun  Wks.  1862  III.  14  As  light-heartedly  as  the 
Duke.  1883  Macm.  Mag.  XLVI.  207/1  He  considers  light- 
heartedness,  and  a  turn  for  making  the  best  of  things,  as  a 
proof  of  intellectual  strength.  1897  MAUDE  Voluntary  r. 
Compulsory  Service  131  Those  who  . .  would  now  light- 
heartedly  plunge  us  into  war  with  the  whole  of  Europe. 

Light-heeled,  a. 

1.  Having  light  heels;  brisk  in  walking  or  run 
ning;  nimble. 

1590  SHAKS.  finds.  N.  in.  ii.  415  The  villaine  is  much 
lighter  heel'd  then  I.  1647  WARD  Simp.  Cobler.  29  Light- 
heel'd  beagles  that  lead  the  chase.  1742  ULAIR  (rrave  24 
Light-heel  d  ghosts  and  visionary  shades.  1811  Sporting 
Ring.  XXXVIII.  99  Prizes  had  been  distributed  to  the 
most  light-heeled  damsels  of  either  county,  for  their  speed 
in  running.  1829  H.  HAWTHORN  Visit  Babylon  18,  I  fol 
lowed  the  light-heeled  girl. 

•f  2.  Of  a  woman:  Loose,  unchaste.   Obs. 

a  1613  OVERBURV  Charac.,  Footc-man  Wks.  (1856)  14  His 
mother  ..  was  a  light-heeled  wench.  1637  NAHHKS  Micro- 
cosnt.  II.  Cab,  My  mother  a  light-heel'd  madame  that  kept 
a  vaulting-schoole  at  the  signc  of  Virgo.  1638  —  Bride  iv. 
ii.  (1640)  Gib,  She  is  sure  a  light  heeld  wench.  1796  MKS. 
M.  ROBINSON  Angelina  II.  26  Has  not  Mr.  Amathist 
espoused  the  venerable  remains  of  a  light-heeled  Calypso? 

So  f  Light-heels,  a  loose  woman. 

1602  J.  COOKE  How  to  choose  a  Good  Wife  in.  ii,  I'll  tell 
my  mistress  as  soon  as  I  come  home  that  mistress  light-heels 
comes  to  dinner  to-morrow. 

Light  horse. 

1.  fa.  collect,  sing.  Light  horsemen;  a  body  of 
light  cavalry  (obs.*).  b.  =  LIGHT  HORSEMAN.  (Cf.  F. 


-. 

2  [*ee  HUSSAR  i].  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI*  124  b, 
\Viih  ,vi,  in.  archers,  and  .xiij.  hundred  liglit  horses.  1611 
COTGR.,  Estradiot,  a  light-horse,  an  Albanian  horseman. 
1625  MAKKHAM  Sonldiers  Accid.  40  The  third  sort  of  aun- 
cient  Horsemen,  were  called  Light-horse.  1759  Ann.  Reg. 
7  England  for  the  first  time  saw  light  horse  and  light  foot. 
1876  HANCUOFT  Hist.  U.  S.  IV.  xx.  462  Three  regiments 
of  infantry  with  one  of  light-horse  from  Ireland. 

attril*.     1768-74  TUCKKK  Lt.  NaL  (1814)  II.  475  Cases  . . 
of  close  combat  or  light-horse  skirmish.     1898  39/7*  Rep. 
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Deputy  Keeper  5  Books  and  Papers  relating  to  the  Light 
Hor.se  Volunteers  1779-1831. 

f  2.  A  courtesan.  Obs. 

a  1627  MIDDLETON  Witch  v.  i.  (1778)  96  An.  Florida.  Gas. 
She  :  1  know  no  other,  Sir,  You  were  nev'r  at  charge  yet 
but  with  one  light-horse. 

Light  horseman. 

1.  A  light-armed  cavalry  soldier. 

1548  PATTEN  Exped.  Scot  I.  A  ij  b,  Suche.  .liglite  horsemen 
as  were  comen.  1558  Nottingham  Rec.  IV.  118  Consernyng 
the  light  horsse  men  settyng  furthe.  1600  K.  CHUKCHK  tr. 
Eunice  s  Hist.  Hungary  32  Certaine  of  his  light  horsemen 
(who  are  commonly  called  Vssarons).  1787  M.  CUTLER  in 
Life  i  etc.  (1888)  I.  226  A  light-horseman  . .  was  discovered 
near  the  bridge  on  the  American  side. 

fig'  "899  (?•  A'«>.  Apr.  461  It  countenanced  all  the  un 
scrupulous  light-horsemen  of  debate. 

2.  A  slang  name  for  one  of  a  class  of  Thames 
thieves.     (Cf.  HOUSEMAN  5.) 

1800  COLQUHOUN  Cotnm,  Thames  59  The  gangs,  denomi 
nated  Light  Horsemen  were  generally  composed  of  one  or 
more  Receivers,  together  with  Coopers,  Watermen,  and 
Lumpers.  1849  [see  HORSEMAN  5].  1899  Daily  News  9  Jan. 
6/1  '  Light  Horsemen'  would  look  out  for  a  lighter  having 
valuable  goods  on  board,  and  at  night,  stealing  up  quietly, 
would  cut  her  adrift :  then  following  her,  as  she  floated 
down  with  the  tide,  would  by-and-by  rescue  her,  and  bring 
her  back,  claiming  salvage. 

f  3.  *  An  old  name  for  the  light  boat,  since  called 
a  gig'  (Smyth  Sailors  Word-hk.\  Obs. 

1600  J.  JANE  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  III.  843  His  long  boat  and 
light-horseman  were  lost  at  sea.  1634  KKKRETON  7r/H». (1844) 
i  We  came  to  Gravesend.  .in  a  light-horseman.  1656  KINKTT 
For.  Ambass.  220  Leaving  a  Light-horseman  to  be  taken  up 
for  their  baggage  at  Gravesend. 

f4.  A  variety  of  fancy  pigeons.  (Cf.  HORSE 
MAN  3.)  Obs. 

1688  R.  Hoi. MI:  Armoury  n.  244/2  Light  Horse-men,  a 
Dastard  kind  [of  Pigeons]  between  a  Cropper  and  a  Carrier. 

5.  fa.  An  early  name  of  an  Australian  sea-fish, 
according  to  Morris  prob.  the  Sweep,  Scorpis  tequt- 
pennis.  b.  A  West- Indian  fish  of  the  genus 
Ephippus. 

1789  W.  TENCH  Exj>.  Botany  Bay  xv.  129  A  species  of 
grouper,  to  which,  from  the  form  of  a  bone  in  the  head 
resembling  a  helmet,  we  have  given  the  name  of  light  horse 
man.  1793  —  Ace.  Settlement  Port  Jackson  176  At  the 
top  of  the  list  [of  fish],  as  an  article  of  food,  stands  a  fish, 
which  we  named  light-horseman.  1854  K.  OWEN  in  Circ, 
Sci.  (£1865)  H.  51/1  The  median  crest  is  developed  to  an 
extreme  height  in  some  fishes,  as,  e.g.  the  dolphin  and 
light-horseman  fish  (Epkippus).  1881  CasselPs  Nat.  Hist. 
V.  5  Sometimes  the  crest  of  the  bone  is  exceedingly  lofty, 
as  in  the  Light  Horseman  fish  (Ep/tippns)  and  sometimes 
absent,  as  in  the  sucking  fish  Remora. 

Li'glithouse.  [f.  LIGHT  sb. :  see  HOUSE  sb.l 
2.]  A  tower  or  other  structure,  with  a  powerful 
light  or  lights  (originally  a  beacon)  at  the  top, 
erected  at  some  important  or  dangerous  point  on 
or  near  the  sea-coast  for  the  guidance  of  mariners. 
(The  earlier  name  was  pAaros.) 

1662-3  MARVELL  Corr.  xxxvii.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  83,  I  have 
herewith  sent  you  an  account  of  your  expenses  about  the 
Light-house.  1703  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3971/3  The  Light-House 
upon  the  Kdistone  was  blown  down.  1708  Ibid.  No  4459/4 
The  28th  of  July  last,  a  Light  was  placed  on  the  Light- 
Honse,  Rebuilt  on  the  Edistone-Rock  off  Plimouth.  1841 
W.  SPALDING  Italy  <y  It,  I  si.  III.  167  In  approaching  from 
Turin,  we  pass  along  the  seaside  to  the  immense  lighthouse. 
1856  MKS.  I.ROWNING  Aur,  Leigh  (1857)  56  Perhaps  I 
darkened,  as  the  light-house  will  That  turns  upon  the  st-a. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  tight house>keepcrt  ser 
vice,  'top,  -tower* 

1672  EVELYN  Diary  14  May,  From  the  North  Foreland 
Light-house-top.. we  could  see  our  fleete.  1798  COLERIDGK 
Anc.  Mar.  \\.  xiv,  Is  this  indeed  The  light-house  top  I  see? 
1831  SCOTT  Pirate  Inirod.,  The  author  was  invited  to  join 
a  party  of  Commissioners  for  the  Northern  Light-House 
Service.  1851  KINUSI.EY  Three  Fishers  ii,  Three  wives  sat 
up  in  the  lighthouse  tower.  1866  CARLYLE  Kent  in.  (1881)  I. 
112  Lighthouse-keeper  too.  .by  far  the  most  life-weary  look 
ing  mortal  I  ever  saw. 

Lighting  (bi'tirj),^/..^.!  [f.LiGHTz;.1  +  -isci. 
In  OE.  Hkiing.] 

fl.  Alleviation,  relief.   Obs. 

i  1000  Laws  of  Edgar  in.  c.  2  (Sclimid)  Gif  Jnct  rilit  to 
hefij  sy,  sece  si53an  ba  lihtinge  to  bam  cynge.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  27066  pat  strength  cs  o  gret  liything,  quen  man 
has  casten  his  birthing  o  sin.  c  1460  Play  Sacram.  789  Y" 
haste  sent  me  lyghtyng  y1  late  was  lame.  1502  Ord.  Crystett 
A/en  (W.  de  W.  1506)  v.  iii.  385  Nor  tru^te  not  for  euer  to 
haue  socours  ne  lyghtynge. 

2.  Descent ;  dismounting  ;  alighting  :    also  with 
down. 

1350-1425  Cursor  M.  13822  (Trin.)  \>e  aungels  li^tyng 
[Colt,  be  angel  lightand;  Gott.  be  angel  lighting  (vbl.  sbn 
not  pple.}\  fere  bood  I.  c  1430  Syr  Getter.  (Roxb.)  6373 
Mirabel.. made  hir  ladie  forto  light.  Of  that  lighting  Jewel 
was  woo.  c  1470  HKNKY  Wallace  \\.  399  Wallace  with  that, 
at  his  lychtin,  him  drew.  1506  in  Paston  Lett.  III.  405  At 
the  lyghtyng  the  Kyng  of  Castylle  was  of  his  hors  a  good 
space  or  owr  Kyng  was  a  lyght.  1611  HIBLK  Isa.  x\x.  30 
Hie  Lord  shall,  .shew  the  lighting  downe  of  his  arine.  1615 
W.  LAWSON  Country  Houseiv.  Garden  (1626)22  To  auoid 
the  lighting  of  Crowes,  Pyes,  £c.  vpon  your  grafts.  1665 
HOYLE  Occas.  RejL  Table  Contents,  Upon  the  Mounting, 
Singing,  and  Lighting  of  I^arks.  1746  HERVBY  Medit. 
(1818)  41  The  lighting  down  of  the  grasshopper  is  a  burden 
un  the  bending  shoulders. 

3.  attrib. t  as  tighting-pface  (used  spec,  with  refer 
ence  to  bees). 

1609  C.  BUTLER  Few.  Mon,  L  Aab,  If.  .she  [the  queen- 


LIGHTLY. 

bee]  dislike  the  weather,  or  lighting  place,  they  quickly 
returne  home  againe.  1727  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Bee. 
1759  BROWN  Compleat  Farmer  94  When  your* swarm  hath 
made  choice  of  a  lighting-place. 

Lighting (Ui-tin), »*/.*£.-  [f.LiGHTz;.2  +  -ING'. 
In  OE.  lihtmg.] 

1.  Illumination,     fin  quot.  c  1175  =  Dawn. 

c  xood  >ELFRIC  Gen.  \.  16  God  ^eworhte . .  beet  mare  leoht  to 
bass  dae^es  lihtinge.  £1175  Lamb.  Horn.  45  Ic  ham  ^eue 
reste  ..  from  non  on  saterdei  a  pa  cume  monedeis  lihting. 
1718  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thistle  thivayte 
16  Oct.,  Paris  has  the  advantage  of  London,  in  the  neat 
pavement  of  the  streets,  and  the  regular  lighting  of  them 
at  nights.  1851  Illustr.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  1176  Chemical 
products,  obtained  by  purifying  gas  used  for  lighting.  1874 
MICKLETHWAITE  Mod.  Par.  Churcheszb  The  lighting  should 
be  mainly  from  the  clerestory.  1876  BLACK  Madcap  y.  xlvi. 
390  The  silver  lighting  of  the  restless,  .sea. 

attrib.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Lighting-rate^  a 
public  rate  for  maintaining  the  lamps  or  gas-lights  in  a 
parish.  1889  Daily  News  2  Dec.  5/4  A  conductor  of  the 
fluid  from  the  lighting  wire. 

f  2.  concr.  Lightning.  Obs. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7763  Tempestes  bercome  bondringe 
&  H^tinge  ek.  a  1300  Eragtn.  Pop.  Sci.  (Wright)  146  The 
lifting  That  schut  abrod  into  al  the  wordle.  a  1400  Tokens 
Doomsday  25  (E.  E.  T.  S.  1878)  Oure  lord  schal  come  & 
smyte  adoun,  as  li^ttyng  dop  to  ground,  c  1425  Seven  Sag. 
(P.)  2 191  Lyghtyn,  thondyr,  and  rayne.  1618  BOLTON  I* lorn s 
i.  xvii.  (1636)  51  As  if  volleyes  of  Lighting,  and  Thunder  had 
beene  discharged  from  the  Clouds  of  Heaven  upon  the  old 
earth-borne  Gyants. 

3.  Kindling,  ignition.     Also  with  up  (see  LIGHT 

V*  2  C). 

1389  in  F.ng.  Gilds  (1870)  35  The  sexteyn  . .  ssal  han,  for 
ly  thy  nee  of  the  lythe,  viij*,  1499-1500  in  Swayne  Sarnm 
Chnrcmv.  Ace.  (1896)  51  Paid,  .forlightyngof  the  Rode  light. 
165*  NEEDHAM  Seldens  Mare  Cl.  124  '1  he  lighting  of  one 
Candle  by  another.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xviii.  IV. 
223  At  the  first  lighting  of  the  beacons.  1897  OUIDA  Mas- 
sarcnfs  ix,  Do  you  mind  my  lighting  up,  Pater  ? 

4.  The  incidence  of  light  upon  the  features,  etc. ; 
the  disposition  of  light  in  a  picture. 

1861  Sat.  Rev.  21  Dec.  648  In  a  statue  by  an  Italian 
master,  what  he  notices  chiefly  are  the  various  effects  which 
various  lightings  produce  upon  its  features.  1869  Athcnteittn 
18  Dec.  826  As  a  study  in  colour  and  lighting  the  work  is  a 
model.  1879  Casselfs  Tec/in.  Eetnc.  III.  142  The  colour 
and  lighting  of  the  object  to  be  photographed. 

5.  =  ANNEALING  3  (Knight  Diet.  Meek.  1875). 
Lightish,  (lai'tif),  a.     [f.  LIGHT  a.2  +  -ISH.] 

Somewhat  light,  in  the  senses  of  the  adj.  Also 
Comb.,  as  lightish-coloured  %&}. 

1656  W.  D.  tr.  Comenius'  Gate  Lat.  Util.  §  25.  13  The 
Moon  ..  maketh  the  night,  one  while  light,  another  while 
lightish.  1688  Lend.  Gaz.  No.  2312/4  A  loose  lightish 
coloured  Camblet  Coat.  1723  Ibid.  No.  6217/3  He.. wears 
a  lightish  Wig.  1767  S.  PATERSON  Another  Trai>.  II.  14 
A  lay-habit  of  lightish  gray.  1871  G.  MACDONALD  Wilf. 
Cumb.  I.  xv.  237  His  hair  [was]  a  lightish  brown. 

LightleSS  (lai-tles),  a.  [OE.  ttohtlfas>  i.  tioht 
LIGHT  sb.  +  -leas  -LESS.]  Without  light. 

1.  Receiving  no  light ;  unillumined,  dark. 

c  1000  >£LFRIC  Hom.  (Th.)  II.  504  He.  .saede  Sset  he  wtere 
fceleed  to  leohtleasre  stowe.  1340  HAMPOLE  /V.  Consc. 
6819  For-bi  bat  helle  es  ay  lighlles,  It  es  cald  be  land 
of  myrkenes.  1593  SHAKS.  Liter.  1555  Such  Deuils  steale 
effects  from  lightlesse  Hell.  1601  W.  PARRY  Trav.  Sir  A. 
Sherlcy  (1863)  4  A  man  from  his  birth  confined  in  a  dungeon 
or  lightlesse  cave.  1819  CRABBE  T.  of  Hall  in.  275  A 
lightless  closet,  in  a  room  Hired  at  small  rate.  1843 
RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  \.  \\.  in.  iii.  §  14  Not  in  her  most 
ponderous  and  lightless  masses  will  nature  ever  leave  us 
without  some  evidence  of  transmitted  sunshine,  1870  MORRIS 
Earthly  far.  I.  L.  410  Into  some  nigh  lightless  prison  cast, 
1877  I!I,ACKIE  IVise  Men  102  An  owl,  a  bat,  Blindworm,  or 
mole,  or  any  lightless  thing. 

Jig.  1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  I.  i.  (Skeat)  1.  20  Thynke 
on  his  disease,  howe  lighlles  he  lyueth,  sithe  the  beames 
brennende  in  loue  of  thin  eien  arn  so  bewet.  1790  R.  MKRRY 
Lanrcl  Liberty  (?.&.  2)  13  AIL. who  drew  their  profit  from 
the  lightless  crowd. 

2.  Giving  or  shedding  no  light. 

1340  HAMPOLE  /V.  Consc.  4729  J?e  son  sal  be  turned  in-til 
niirknes,  And  be  mone  in-til  blode,  and  be  lyghtles.  1593 
SHAKS  Lncr.  4  Lust-breathed  Tarqvin  ..  to  Colatium  lieares 
the  lightlesse  fire.  1639  KUTHEKFOKU  Lett.  (1881)  II.  415 
O  dim  and  dark  and  lightless  Sun.  1809  W.  TAYLOR  in 
Monthly  Mag.  XXVII.  456  Karlh  is  but  earth  a  dull  ami 
lightluss  body.  1860  IVsKY  Min.  Proph.  130  There  will  be 
.  .the  lightless  fire,  retaining  in  darkness  the  power  to  burn, 
but  reft  of  its  rays.  1869  TYNDALL  Notes  Lett.  Light  43 
The  almost  lightless  flame  of  a  Bunsen's  burner. 

Hence  Lrglitlessness. 

1865  Cornh.  Mag.  Aug.  186  Something  horrible  there  was 
too  in  the  lighllessness  of  the  red.  1891  W.  K.  HLNI.I-.Y 
Song  of  Sword )  Loud.  Voluntaries'^.  16  Uy  a  jealous  light- 
Icjssness  oppressed . 

Light-limbed,".  Having  light  limbs;  agile, 
nimble. 

1695  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3119/4  Lost. .,  a  brown  bay  Mare,. . 
pretty  light  limb'd.  i8ia  UYROS  Ch.  Har,  \.  Ixxiv,  The 
light-limbed  Matadore.  1855  KINGSLEY  H eroes  \\.  (1868)  20 
A  young  man  more  light-limbed  than  the  stag. 

Lightliwode,  ubs.  form  of  LIKELIHOOD. 

tLvghtly,  a-1  Obs.  rare.  [OE.  Itohtjic,  f. 
ttoht  LIGHT  sb.  +  -l£c  -LV'.]  lirilliant,  lightsome. 

a  1000  Kiddles  xxx.  3  (Gr.)  Lyhtfact  leohilic  listuni  se^ier- 
wed.  c  1440  HVLTON  Scala  Pcrf.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  n.  xxvii, 
This  hundreth  folde  that  asoule  sliall  haue.. ys>  noughte  but 
the  profytc  of  tliis  lightly  derkenes. 

t  Li'glltly,  «.-  Obs.  Korms :  i  16ohtlic,  3 
lihtlic,h)e,  4  lightli,  5  li;tli,  lyghtly,  6  lichtlie, 
4,  7  lightly.  [OK.  Ifrhttic,  f.  tioht  LIGHT  a.*  -I-  -lict 


LIGHTLY. 

-LY!.]  Frivolous,  trifling,  fickle;  to  be  slighted, 
contemptible;  also  contemptuous,  slighting;  easy, 
easy  to  be  persuaded.  Cf.  the  senses  of  I,K;HT  <i.l 
Lightly  (heap- light  cheap  (see  LIGHT  a.l  13  b). 

t  897  K.  /KLI-KF.D  Gregorys  Past,  xliii.  309  Ond  eft  &«em 
Kifruni  suiSe  hrojdlice  him  willaS  fyl^an  "leohtlicu  weorc  & 
unnyt.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  1320  Ah  nis  nawt  lihtliche  of  bis 
meidenes  mot.  a  1240  Wohmtge  in  Cott.  Horn.  273  Ah 
noble  men  and  gentile  and  of  heh  burSe  ofte  winnen  luue 
lihtlice  cheape.  a  1300  Cursor  M,  7222  f>is  wijf  alsua,  bat 
bou  has  now,  If  bou  ne  war  sua  lightli  to  tru  !  Ibid.  28087 
To  men  and  wemmen  bath  i  \vate,  bat  oft  i  helde  my  lightly 
late.  1422  tr.  Secretu  Secret. t  Priv.  Prii<.  241  Al  tynies 
ette  they  mettis.wyche  Ijen  moiste,  lyghtly  to  defye.  c  1450 
tr.  De  Imitation*  \.  xx.  24  It  is  Holier  a  man  ay  to  be  still 
(>an  to  not  excede  in  wordes,  1533  GAU  Richt  I'ay  15  Ony 
lichtlie  takine  of  ir  quhilk  men  wsis  to  schaw.  1608  I.  KING 
Serm.  St.  Mary's  13  Dauid  the  sonne  of  Isai  reigned,  whose 
person  was  not  so  lightly. 

Hence  f  Iii'ghtlifal  a.,  slighting,  contemptuous  ; 
f  Li'ghtliness,  contemptuous  manner  or  treat 
ment  ;  contempt. 

1596  DALKYMPI.K  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot,  m,  192  Contemneng 
his  requeistes  wl  cruel  and  lychtlifulanssers.  c  1470  HKNHY 
Wallace  xi.  166  In  lychtlynes  thai  maid  ansuer  him  till. 
1533  GAU  Richt  I'ay  13  Thay  that  . .  turnis  the  halie  writ  to 
lichtlines  and  scorne.  1560  ROI.I.ANII  Ci-f.  lfenns  iv.  67 
Thay  wald  not  thoill  Venus  haif  Hchtlines,  Nor  repudie. 

Lightly  (bi'tli),  adv.  For  forms  see  I.iGHT/7.1 
and  -LY  -.  Also  comparative  i  16ohtlecor,  3 
lihtluker,  4lihtloker.  5ley5tlocure.  [OK.  tto/it- 
Uce  (=OFris.  lichtelik,  OI1G.  nhtlthho,  MUG. 
lihtcttchc,  mod.  G.  leichtlich,  ON.  Ulllega},  f.  ttoht 
LIGHT  a.1  +  -LY  -.]  In  a  light  manner. 

1.  With  little  weight,  so  as  not  to  be  heavy  ;  with 
little  pressure,  force,  or  violence;  not  strongly  or 
severely ;   gently,  superficially ;    in   both  material 
and  immaterial  applications. 

f  897  K.  ,/ELFKED  Gregorys  Past.  xxiv.  179  Da  werasmon 
sceal  hefijlecor  &  stiSlecor  laeran,  &  (Sa  wif  leohtlecor. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  29419  Ifclerkes..  Smites  o|>er  lightli  in 
gamen.  a  1400  Pistilt  of  Susan  (MS.  1)227  [He]  lifte  lyhtly 
pe  lache,  and  lepe  ouer  pe  lake.  1483  CAXTON  (/.  de  la 
Tour\v.  E  v  b,  Whiche  caused  the  dcuyll  fyrst  to  temple 
them  lyghtlyer.  1503  HAWKS  Examp.  i'irtne  xu.  ii,  Come 
on  she  sayd  and  walke  on  lyghtly.  1611  UIHI.E  Isa.  ix.  i 
At  the  first  he  lightly  afflicted  the  land  of  Zcbulun.  1635-56 
COWI.KY  Dai'idfis  i.  718  Some  [Letters]  cut  in  wood,  some 
Hghtlier  traced  on  slates.  1680  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.  208 
Try  how  the  Centers  are  pitcht,  by  Treading  the  Treddle 
lightly  down.  1747  WESLFY/V/W.  Physic  (1762)62  I'oil  very 
lightly  one  spoonful  of  white  Copperas  scrap'd.  1812  J. 
WILSON  Isle  of  Palms  \\.  452  So  lightly  doth  this  little  boat 
Upon  the  sea rce-t ouch 'd  billows  float.  1818  J.  W.  CKOKEU 
in  C.  Papers  (1884)  13  July,  1  must  now  mention  to  you. . 
what  I  have  heretofore  touched  lightly  upon.  1857  H.  B. 
FARNIE  Golfers  Manual  in  Golfiana  Misc.  (1887)  143  The 
cleek  again  is  still  more  lightly  shafted.  1874  SVMONDS  Sk. 
Italy  fy  Greece  (1898)  I.  ix.  182  Crimes  of  bloodshed  . .  sat 
lightly  on  the  adventurer's  conscience.  1883  S.  C.  HAM, 
Retrospect  II.  333  The  fact  must  not  be  passed  too  lightly 
over. 

b.  With  reference  to  sleep  (see  LIGHT  a.1  20). 

(7900  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  iv.  xiv.  [xi.]  (1890)  296  Swa  swa  he 
leohtlice  onslepte.  1852  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  II.  207, 1  sleep 
lightly  enough  for  such  emergency. 

2.  In  no  great  quantity  or  thicknees ;  to  no  great 
amount. 

c  tooo  Sax.  Lcechd.  II.  36  Awringe  ba  wyrta  . .  &  jeswet 
swipe  leohtlice  mid  huni^e.  1588  SHAKS.  L,.  L.  L,.  i.  ii.  157 
They  are  but  lightly  rewarded.  1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort. 
Aug.  (1679)  23  ^ou  ma.y  sow  Anemony  seeds  . .  &c.  lightly 
cover'd  with  fit  mold  in  Cases.  1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Chr. 
Mor.  I.  §  9  Persons  lightly  dipt,  not  grain'd  in  generous 
Honesty.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xii,  I  fear  me  this 
traveller  hath  dined  but  lightly.  1830  LVKLL  Princ.  Geol. 
I.  204  Moulds.,  rubbed  lightly  over  with  a  solution  of  soap. 
1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  27  They  are  lightly  clad  in 
summer  while  at  their  work.  1898  Westm.  Gaz.  16  Sept. 
4/3  Birds  are  so  scarce  in  some  districts  that  they  will  need 
to  be  lightly  shot. 

f  b.  In  no  great  degree,  slightly.  Ols. 

1594^  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  i.  iii.  45  They  loue  his  Grace 
but  lightly.  1631  A.  CK.MGE  Pilgrime  <y  Hermite  g  For 
hee  that  loues  hghtliest,  Bee  sure  hee  shall  speede  best. 
1659  HAMMOND  OH  Ps,  xliii.  Paraphr.  227  The  Forty  third 
Psalm  is  exactly  of  the  same  mournfull  subject  ..  with  the 
former,  but  perhaps  lightly  varied  from  thence.  1668  CUL- 
PEPPER  &  COLE  B  art  hoi.  Anat.  Man  i.  i.  302  If  he  be  at 
least  but  lightly  skilled  in  Anatomy.  1697  DRVDEN  Virg. 
Georg.  \.  425  While  yet  the  Head  is  Green,  or  lightly  swell'd 
With  Milky-moisture. 

3.  Without  depression  or  heaviness ;  in  lightsome 
mood ;  cheerfully,  gaily,  merrily. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  A'w/.V  T.  1012  Who  looketh  lightly  now 
but  Palamon.  c  1475  Rauf  Coifyear  521  '  It  is  iyke  ',  said 
Schir  Rolland,  and  lichtly  he  leuch.  1596  HARINGTON 
Metam.  Ajax  Advt.  to  Rdr.,  The  first  begins  grauely  and 
ends  Hghtlye.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  $  Cl.  iv.  xiv.  138  Bid  that 
welcome  Which  comes  to  punish  vs,  and  we  punish  it 
Seeming  to  beare  it  lightly.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  497 
Try  to  bear  lightly  what  must  needs  be.  1891  E.  PEACOCK 
JV.  Brendon  II.  313  The  old  man  ..  chatted  lightly  with 
Basil. 

4.  Easily,  readily.   Obs.  exc.  arch,     t  One  cannot 
lightly ',  etc.  = '  one  cannot  well ',  etc.   Obs. 

c  1175  Lamb.  How.  49  pe  put  ne  tuneS  npht  lihtliche  his 
mud  ouer  us,  a  1225  Ancr.  A*.  254  Kuerichon  to  dealed 
from  o5er  lihtluker  to  bersteS.  "1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter 
ix.  30  Whare  men  may  noght  lyghtly  see  whilk  way  l>ai  sail 
take.  1390  COWER  Con/.  II.  461  Whil  ther  is  oyle  forto 
fyre.  The  lampe  is  lyhtly  set  afyre.  i  1425  Eng.  Cong. 
Irel.  26  pay  . .  seiden  that  lyghtly  that  myght  be  done, 
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vf  [etc.].  1485  CAXTON  Ckns.  Gt.  27  He  wold  take  a 
knyght  al  armed  and  lyfte  hym  vp  to  the  heyght  of  hys 
breste  lyghtly.  1570-6  LAMBARDE  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  331 
It  could  not  lightly  blowe  more  boisterously  out  of  any 
ijuarter.^  1578  LVTE  Dodoens  \.  Ixix.  103  A  man  shall  not 
lightly  iinde  itln  this  countrey.  1653  H.  COGAN  ir.  Pinions 
Trav.  xvii.  53  As  we  see  them  play  away  a  piece  of  Damask 
at  one  cast  at  die,  as  those  that  come  lightly  by  them.  1740 
CHESTERF.  Lett.  (1792)  I.  Ixii.  175  Credulous  people  believe 


might  lightly  see. 

Proverb.  1624  SANDERSON  Serin.  I.  251  The  ding-thrift's 
proverb  is, '  Lightly  come,  lightly  go '.  1898  KESANT  Orange 
Girl  ii.  iv,  Lightly  got,  lightly  spent. 

5.  With  facile  movement,  nimbly,  -j-  In  early 
use,  quickly,  swiftly ;  occas.  immediately,  at  once. 

c  izzo  Bestiary  416  Li^tlike  ?e  lepeS  up.  a  izz$Ancr.  R.  60 
peearewenof  beliht  eien  ..  fleoS  lichtlichc  uoro.  13..  E.  E. 
Allit,  P.  B.  853  Ly^tly  he  rysez  &  bowez  forth  fro>e  bench 
in-to  (>e  brode  ^ates.  c  1420  Citron.  I' Hod.  4366  (Horstm.), 
Ou^te  off  his  bedde  ley^tlyche  he  lepe.  ^1430  Syr  Getter. 
(Roxb.)  2245  Lightlie  she  did  hir  redie  make,  c  1500  Meln~ 
sine  xxxvi.  251  Fayre  lordes,  now  lightly  on  horsback.  15. . 
Heiyas  in  Thorns  Prose  Rom.  (1828)  III.  81,  I  pray  you  my 
lord  and  lady  that  ye  will  lightly  come.  . .  And  incontinent 
the  kynge  and  the  queene  descended.  1509  HAWKS  Past. 
Pleas,  xxix.  (Percy  Soc.)  143  This  Godfrey  Gobilyvc  went 
lightly  Unto  dame  Sapience,  c  1530  Ilick&corHcrfo^  When 
you  them  mete,  lyghtly  them  arest.  1632  J.  llAVWARn  tr. 
BiondfsEronienays  Which  said,  he  lightly  vaulting  ufThis 
saddle,  drew  out  his  sword. 

f6.  As  may  easily  happen;  probably,  perhaps. 
Obs.  [Cf.  G.  vielleic/itt  I)u.  wellicht,  perhaps.] 

13. .  R.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  88  LyVly,  when  I  am  lest,  he  letes 
me  alone.  1393  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  C.  xx.  321  And  lightliche 
cure  lorde  at  here  lyues  ende  Ha)>  mercy  of  sucne  men. 
6-1460  J.  RusBBLL  ££.  Nurture  487  With  a  sponc  lightely 
to  ete  your  souerayne  may  be  leeff.  c  1491  Cliast.  God  ties 
City  Id.  2  Some  other  maters  that  lightly  wyll  falle  to  purpose. 
1615  T.  ADAMS  White  Devil  16  Lightly  there  is  one  Judas 
in  the  congregation  to  uric  'Why  is  this  waste?'  1672 
MARVKLL  AY//.  Transp,  \.  105  There  happens  lightly  some 
ugly  little  contrary  accident. 

fb.  As  is  apt  to  happen;  commonly,  often.  Obs. 

eigSoWYCLIF^Vrw.  Sel.  Wks.  1. 1  Richessisben  pcrilouse, 
for  fi3tli  wole  a  riche  man  use  hem  unto  nioche  hust.  1398 
TREVISA  Barth.  DC  P.  K.  v.  xi.  (1495)  116  A  bee*t  stryken 
jn  the  place  of  the  temples  dethe  lyghtly  folowyth.  1535 
in  Lett.R.  fy  Illustr.  Ladifs(\^^6)  II.  150  He  goes  to  market 
lightly,  one  week  with  another,  three  times  a-week.  1553 
T.  WILSON  K/tet.  (1580)  219  The  heddes  hcade  which 
lightly  is  the  appointed  place  for  all  mens  purses.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  153  Such  as  vse  ordinarily  to  be  drunk, 
&  are  lightly  neuer  sober.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trai<.  75  When 
he  goeth  abroad — which  is  lightly  every  other  Friday.  1637 
R.  HuMi'HKEv  tr.  St.  Ambrose  i.  44  Where  there  is  leanncs, 
there  lightly  is  penslvenes.  1670  RAY  Prov.  114  'I'here's 
lightning  lightly  before  thunder.  1676  AU.EN  Address 
Nonconf.  20  They  liglitly  do  in  the  total  ..  but  frustrate 
and  disappoint  those  ends. 

7.  a.  With  indifference  or  unconcern  ;  carelessly, 
thoughtlessly,    indifferently.      b.   Depreciatingly, 
slightingly. 

<*  1225  Ziaf.  Katk.  942  In  his  hall  nome  Ich  sclial  leten 
lihtlice  of  al  bat  ;e  cunnen  kasten  a^ein  me.  c  1250  Gen.  <*r 
Ex.  1218  She  bi-mente  hire  to  abraham,  And  sumdel  li}tlike 
he  it  nam.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1650,  I  sal  do  bam  lij  ful  lau 
bat  letes  sua  lightly  on  min  au.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PL  C.  v. 
168  The  kynge  . .  fourede  vp-on  men  of  lawe  and  lightliche 
seide.  1535  COVERDALK  /V.  cvj.  n  They.,  but  liglitly  re 
garded  the  councell  of  the  most  hyest.  1577-87  HOLJNSHKD 
C/tron.,  Scot.  (1808)  V.  437  Offended ..  that  such  wandering 
theeues  should  so  Hghtlie  dare  to  contemne  his  power.  1611 
IIiui.i;  i  Sam.  ii.  30  They  that  despise  me,  shall  be  lightly 
esteemed.  1746  HERVEV  Medit.  (1818)  13  Seriousness  and 
devotion  become  this  house  for  ever.  May  I  never  enter  it 
lightly  or  irreverently.  1828  DISRAELI  Chas.  /,  I.  v.  iig 
The  Pope  lightly  appreciated  the  bare  word  of  an  heretical 
sovereign.  1832  HT.  MARTINEAU  Demerara  i.  ii  Her  sister 
stared  to  hear  her  speak  so  lightly  of  being  whipped.  1855 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Kng.  xx.  IV.  419  The  Judges  treated  this 
argument  very  lightly.  1875  JOWETT  Pinto  (ed.  2)  III.  702 
Thinking  lightly  of  the  possession  of  gold. 

Proverb,  a  1200  Moral  Ode  145  Ful  wombe  mei  lihtliche 
speken  of  hunger  and  of  festen.  ciqoo  Afiol.  Loll.  49  J>e 
fulle  womb  di*puti^  litly  of  fastyng. 

8.  For  a  slight  cause  ;  without  careful  considera 
tion,  without  strong  reason. 

c  1122  O.  E.  Ckron.  an.  1009  (Laud  MS.)  Se  cyng  . .  & 
ba  ealdor  menn  . .  forleton  ba  scipo  bus  leohtlice.  c  1400 
Melayne  212  Lyghtly  walde  bey  it  [the  city]  noghte  jelde. 
(1420  Antnrs  of  Art  It.  176  Thane  wille  bay  leue  the 
lyghtely,  bat  nowe  wille  the  lowte.  1535  COVERDALE 
Prov.  ili.  30  Stryue  not  lightly  with  eny  man,  where  as  he 
hath  done  y»  no  harme.  1751  Affecting  Narr.  of  Wager 
9  An  Asylum  that  must  not  lightly  be  violated.  1790 
BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  III.  177  These  are  opinions  I  have  not 
lightly  formed,  or  that  I  can  lightly  quit.  1855  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  xv.  III.  555  He  was  not  a  prince  against  whom 
men  lightly  venture  to  set  up  a  standard  of  rebellion.  1883 
Manch.  Exam.  17  Dec.  5/1  A  warning  to  judges  not  lightly 
to  send  such  suits  to  be  retried. 

-j-9.   'Not  chastely' (J.).  Obs. 

a  1745  SWIFT  Story  of  an  injured  Lady  (1746)  10  If  I  were 
lightly  disposed,  I  could  still  perhaps  have  Offers,  that  some, 
who  hold  their  Heads  higher,  would  be  glad  to  accept. 

1O.    Comb. 

1687  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2274/4  Lost,  .a  dark  grey  Gelding  .. 
lightly  handled.  1798  SOTHEBY  tr.  Wiclantfs  Oberon  (1826) 
I.  76  And  clasp'd  her  lightly-shaded  breast  beneath.  1860 
RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint,  V.  vin.  iii.  180  Some  lightly-budding 


183    ANNIE  1  HOMAS   Mod.  Housewife  53  J 
and  put  a  layer  of  lightly-fried  bread-crumbs. 


LIGHTNESS. 

Lightly  (loi-tli),  v.  Chiefly  Sc.  For  forms 
see  LIOIIT  rt.1  [f.  LIGHTLY  a.?]  trans.  To  make 
light  of,  despise,  disparage,  disdain. 

ri37S, -v'"-  /-<X\  -Vrt/w/j  xxx.  (Theodora}  218  Na  lieis  [bul 
be  for  riches,  to  lichtly  othyr  mare  or  lose,  c  1470  HKNRVSON 
Mor.  Fab.  x\.(.\yolf*f  Sheep)  xxii,  Thay  will  lichtlie  lordis 
in  to  thair  dcidis.  1513  DOUGLAS  /Ends  iv.  i.  70  Suppois 
thow  lychtlyit  thamc  of  Lybie  land.  1584  HUDSON  Dit 
Bartas*  Judith  i.  (1608)  16  His  house  ..  That  lightlied 
earth  and  seem'd  to  threat  the  heaven.  1588  A.  KING  tr. 
Canisins'  Catech.  4  To  lychtlie  thame  for  that  thay  ar 
poore.  1650  Row  Hist.  Kirk  Coronis  (1842)  422  We  doe 
not  Iightlie  pearls  though  gathered  out  of  a  dung-hill. 
1788  BURNS  WMsttt  fy  I'll  come  to  yo?tt  Whiles  ye  may 
lightly  my  beauty  a  wee.  1814  SCOTT  Wa~'.  Ixvii,  It's 
l>est  no  to  lightly  them  that  have  that  character.  1880 
MRS.  L.  B.  WALFORD  Trcitblesowe  Dan,  I.  ix.  192,  I'd  no' 
hae  my  ae  bairn  gang  whaur  she  was  lichtlied.  1892  Sat. 
Ke^>.  <)  Jan.  32/1  Of  which  trinity  two  at  least  are  to  be 
lightlied  by  no  man. 

Hence  Lrghtlied  ///.  a.,  Lrghtlying  vhl.  sh. 

1470  Extracts  Aberd.  Keg.  (1844)  I.  30  In  gret  lychtlyinc; 
and  contemnyngof  ouratictorite.  1528  J  AS.  V  in  St.  Papers 
lien.  y/If  (1836)  IV.  500  To  be  confortit  and  re>,savit  within 
his  Realme  to  our  hurt  lychtlying  and  displesour.  1826  (). 
BEATTIE  John  o'  Arnht?  (ed.  5)  19  They'd  gar VI  a  lightliet 
lover  greet. 

t  Li'ghtman.  Obs.  [?  f.  TJCJUT  «.i  +  MAX,  as  in 
Indiaman,  etc.]  ?  An  unladen  ship.  (}\ut  of. 
LIGHTERMAN.) 

1663  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  16/1  On  Friday  last,  20  sail  of 
Ltghtmen  weighed  Anchor. 

Lightman,  Lightmanship  :  see  LIGHT  sb.  16. 

Li'g'litiuaiis.  Thieves*  canl.  [f.  LIGHT  a.-  : 
for  the  second  element  cf.  DAHKMANS.]  The  day. 

1567  HAKMAN  Caveat  (1869)  84  Bene  Lightmans  to  thy 
(luarromes.  1611  MlDDLGTON  &  I)KKKI:R  Roarin^Cnrl  K  4  Ii, 
1^  wud  lib  all  the  ligbtnians.  a  1700  B.  E.  'Diet.  Cant. 
Crew,  Light-mans,  the  Day  or  Day-break.  1785  in  GHOSH 
Diet.  Vulgar  Tongue. 

Light-minded,  a.  Having  a  light  or  trilling 
mind  ;  frivolous.  Hence  Iiig'ht-mi'udedness. 

i6if  Bim.E  Eccl.  xix.  4  He  that  is  hasty  to  giue  credit  is 
light  minded.  1661  (1.  RUST  Origen  in  Phenix  (1721)  I.  24 
Tossed  about  like  feathers  with  light-mindedness  and 
admiration  of  trifles.  1833  J.  H.  NKWMAN  Arians  v.  ii. 
(1876)  387  The  light-minded  multitude  clamorously  required 
it.t  1870  EMERSON  Soc.  fy  Solit.  ix.  120  Among  the  light- 
minded  men  and  women  who  make  up  society,  1884  H. 
(iiCRSONi  tr.  TnrgcnieJF s  Diary  Superfluous  Man  26  Mar. 
97  The  sad  consequences  of  light-mindedness. 

Lightner;  see  LIGHTKNEU. 

Lightness1  (lai'tnes).  For  forms  see  LIGHT 
«.'  [f.  LIGHT  a.1  +  -NESS.]  The  quality  or  fact 
of  being  light,  in  various  senses. 

1.  The  quality  or  fact  of  having  little  weight. 
Of  a  vessel:  The  fact  of  being  lightly  laden.  Of 
a  crop  :  Smallncss  of  the  quantity  present. 

cii75  Lamb.  Horn.  83  Oli  hauefi  huppen  him  lihtnesse 
and  softnesse  and  hele.  t"  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  in.  pr.  xi. 
77  (Camb.  MS.)  Whc-r  -  for  elles  berith  Lythnesse  the 
flaumbes  vp.  .1586  C'TKSS  PEMUHOKK  Ps.  i.xn.  iv,  Ev'n 
he  that  seemeth  most  of  might  With  lightnesse  self  if  him 
you  weigh,  Then  lightnesse  self  will  weigh  more  light.  1590 
SIR  H.  LFE  in  Arch&ologia  (1888)  LI.  171  A  new  lu-est  [plate] 
..of gret  liteues  and  stren^the.  1667  Lond. Gaz.  No.  140/1  A 
Holland  Vessel . .  unable  because  of  her  lightness  to  bear  sail. 
1765  A.  DICKSON  Treat.  Agric.  (ed.  2}  231  The  lightness  of 
it,  and  particularly  the  shortness  of  the  share  . .  make  it  go 
very  unsteadily.  1831  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Corr.  II,  86  The 
different  kind*  of  air,  and  the  superior  lightness  by  which 
some  of  them  were  distinguished.  1848  MILL  Pol.  EC  on.  i. 
xii.  §  2  <  1876)  no  It  is  long,  .before  an  English  eye  becomes 
reconciled  to  the  lightness  of  the  crops  fin  the  United  States]. 
I8?5  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  194  The  lightness  of  bows  and 
arrows  is  convenient  for  running. 

b.  Of  bread,  pastry,  etc.  :  (see  LIGHT  a.^  9  b). 

1836  Penny  Cycl.  V.  372/2  To  give  the  bread  . .  porous 
texture  and  lightness.  1864  MRS,  STOWE  f/onse  ft  Home 
Papers  x.  (1865]  112  The  matter  of  lightness  is  the  distinctive 
line  between  savage  and  civilized  bread. 

1 2.  The  condition  of  being  lightened  or  relieved  ; 
alleviation.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  24480  Her-wit  come  me  son  succur 
And  sum  lightnes  o  mi  langur.  1357  Lay  Folks  Catech,  332 
In  lightenes  and  alegeaunce  of  their  sekenesse. 

3.  Absence  of  heaviness  or  pressure  in  action  or 
movement ;  want  of  force  or  moment.     Said  both 
of  material  and  immaterial  things. 

1795  NELSON  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  II.  15  From  the 
lightness  of  the  air  of  wind,  the  Enemy's  Fleet  and  our  Fleet 
were  a  very  long  time  in  passing.  1833  Regal.  Instr.  Curalry 
i.  48  Lightness  of  hand  consists  in  an  almost  imperceptible 
feeling  and  alternate  easing  of  the  bridle.  1885  Spectator 
30  May  704/2  The  lightness  of  touch  that  so  charmingly 
characterises  the  literature  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  1893  Westm.  Gaz.  17  June  5/2  The  lightness  of 
the  weather  spoiled  yesterday's  race.  1893  Law  Times 
XCIV.  600/2  1'he  tax  falls  with.. undue  severity  upon  one 
class,  and  with  unreasonable  lightness  upon  others. 

4.  Of  form  or  outline :   Freedom  from  heaviness 
or  clumsiness,  graceful  slenderness. 

1808  SCOTT  Prose  Wks.  IV.  Biographies  II.  (1870)  35  She 
had  lost  much  of  the  lightness  of  her  figure.  1837  ftim-P 
Cycl.  VII.  218/1  In  them  we  observe  a  progressive  change 
from  heaviness  to  lightness — from  columns  less  than  four 
diameters  in  height  to  those  of  nearly  seven.  1885  Truth 
28  May  848/2  The  spray  is  rendered  with  much  lightness 
and  delicacy. 

5.  The  quality  of  moving  lightly ;  agility,  nim- 
bleness,  swiftness.     Also  in  immaterial  sense. 


LIGHTNESS. 


LIGHTSOME. 


c  1386  CIIAUCKR  Miller 's  T.  198  To  she  we  his  lightnesse 
and  maistrye  He  pleyeth  Herodes  yp  on  a  Scaffold  hye. 
1398  THKVISA  Harth.  DC  P.  R.  v.  Ivii.  (1495)  172  The  bones 
are  holowe  for  the  more  lyghtnesse  of  inouynge.  1483 
Cath.  Angl.  216/2  A  Ligluenes,  agilitsts.  1530  PALSUK. 
239/1  Lightnesse  of  understandinge,  fncilitc  d*  entendre. 
1604  E.  <J|RIMSTONK]  D'Acostas  Hist.  Indies  iv.  xxxiv. 
304  All  these  beasts  for  their  lightnesse . .  have  passed 
from  one  world  to  an  other.  1859  J.  DROWN  Rob  fy  Friends 
(1862)  26  Rab  ..  trotted  up  the  stair  with  much  lightness. 
1860  TYXDALL  Glac.  \.  xxv.  187  The  contemplation  of  the 
brightening  east,  .seemed  to  lend  lightness  to  our  muscles. 

f  6.  Ease,  facility,  readiness,  esp.  of  belief.    Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  27735  Lightness  orage.  1549  COVERDAI.F, 
etc.  Erasui.  Par.  Gal.  8,  I . .  blame  your  lightenes  to  beleue, 
&  easynes  to  be  persuaded.  1573  ,R.  H.  tr.  Lauatenis 
G  hastes  (1596)  152  Oftentimes  these  men,  through  their  loo 
muche  lightnesse  of  beleefe,  fall  into  great  daungers.  1620 
VENNER  Via  Recta  iii.  63  Linnets  are  both  for  lightnesse 
of  digestion,  and  goodnesse  of  meate  better  then  Sparrowes. 
1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  I.  Introd.  24  Note  with  what 
Lightness  even  Men  of  good-natur'd  Intention  fall  into 
Mistakes. 

7.  Levity  in  behaviour ;  fickleness,  unsteadiness, 
frivolity,  thoughtlessness,  unconcern. 

1340  HAM  POLE  Pr.  Consc.  308  Lightnes  of  hert  reves  J?am 
drede.  c  1449  PECOCK  Rcpr.  344  Forto  forsake  God  in  a 
Urines  and  in  a  rechelesnes.  1579  LVLY  Euphnes  (Arb.)  95 
This  chaunge  will. .double  thy  lyghtnesse  in  tourning  so 
often.  1679  UURNKT  Hist.  Ref.  I.  424  Imputing  this  insur 
rection  ..to  their  folly  and  lightness.  1760  Ann.  Reg.  52 
The  general  lightness  of  his  faith  with  regard  to  his  former 
allies.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  vii.  My  Catharine  hath  not 
by  any  lightness  or  folly  of  hers  afforded  grounds  for  this 
great  scandal.  1887  E.  J.  GOODMAN  Too  Curious  iii,  The 
lightness  of  tone  with  which  I  uttered  such  serious  words. 

•f  b.  Wantonness,  lewdness,  incontinence.  Obs. 

1516  Life  Rirgette  in  Myrr.  our  Ladye  (1873)  p.  xlviii, 
She  som what  suspectynge  the  lyghtnesse  of  the  virgyn 
commaundyd  a  rod  to  be  brought  vnto  hir.  1541  Act  33 
Hen.  Vf//t  c.  21  If  they  ..  perceive  any  \vil  acte  or  con- 
Uicion  of  lightnes  of  bodie  in  hir,  which  for  the  time  being 
fchall  be  queene  of  this  realme.  1601  ?MARSTON  Pasqiril 
iff  Kath.  n.  ir  Women  of  leuitie  and  lightnesse.  1652  C.  B. 
STAPYLTON*  Herodian  in.  18  With  him  of  lightnesse  she  was 
inudh  suspected. 

8.  Freedom  from  depression  or  dullness,  esp.  in 
lightness  of  heart  \  high  spirits,  joy,  mirth. 

1398  TKEVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  HI.  xix.  (1495)  66  The  in 
strument  of  smellyng  is  not  in  a  beest  onely  for  lightnes 
and  fayrnesse.  <r  1420  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  1244 
Myn  hert  is  al  nakid  of  lightnesse.  1526  Pilgr.  Pcrf.  (\V. 
de  W.  1531)  64!),  And  this  lyghtnesse  or  myrth  may  come 
somtyme  of  the  clerenes  of  mannes  conscyence.  1653  R. 
SANDEKS  Physiogn.  55  They  signifie  Quarrels  picked  out 
of  lightness  of  heart.  1828  R.  NKSBIT  in  ftlent.  iii.  (1858) 
83,  I  am  able  to  pursue  my  proper  work  with  my  usual 
lightness  of  spirit.  1861  HUGHES  Tom  Bro-wn  at  O.vf.  xxi. 
(1889)  195  He  really  hardly  knew  what  to  do  to  give  vent  to 
his  lightness  of  heart. 

Lightness  -  (lai-tnes\  [OE.  tthtnes  (  =  01 IG. 
liuchtnissf^  f.  liht,  leoht  LIGHT  a.*  +  -KE83.] 

fl.   Brightness,  light  (lit.  and _/%>•.).   Obs. 

a  1023  WULFSTAN  Ilom.  (Napier)  230  Se  sunnandx"^  is 
restendle,^  and  wuldorlic  da;^  and  lihtnesse  dte;^.  a  1325  in 
Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1878)  145  Alle  pe  liijtnesse  wasaleyd. 
Sonne  &  nione  lorn  her  li}t.  <  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Ulanlwde 
n.  xl.  (1869)  91  The  sunne  ..  niaketh  his  lightnesse  passe 
thoruh  the  cloude.  c  1331  LATIMER  ist  Let.  to  Baynton  in 
Foxe  A.  <y  M.  (1563)  1322/2  They  were  vnapte  to  receyue 
the  bryghte  lyghtnes  of  the  truthe.  c  1532  Du  WES  Introd. 
Fr.  in  Palsgr.  922  We  knowe  .selfely  the  soveraygne  lyght 
nesse  to  be  darked  of  a  lyght  cloude.  1824  SCOTT  Red- 
Sauntlet  let.  xiii,  His  countenance,  .is  now. .rendered  wild 
y  an  insane  lightness  about  the  eyes. 

2.  The  condition  or  state  of  being  illuminated ; 
illumination.  Now  only  lit. 

i  1250  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  1559  In  Sat  dred  his  fto;t  was  led  In 
to  lihtnesse  for  to  sen,  Quow  god  wulde  it  sulde  ben.  a.  1300 
Cursor  M.  13543  To-quils  i  in  pis  werld  be,  It  has  na 
lightnes  hot  o  me.  1591  STARRY  tr.  Cattail's  Gcomancic 
1 1599)  29  ^y  tne  lightnesse  and  darkenesse  which  slice 
receiueth  of  him.  1651-7  T.  BARKER  Art  of  Angling 
(1820)  2  Thus  must  you  to  work  with  your  flyes,  light  for 
darkness,  and  dark  for  lightness.  1832  LVTTON  Eugene  A. 
u.  vii,  The  first  thing  that  struck  Walter  in  this  apartment 
was  its  remarkable  lightness. 

Lightning  (lortnin).  Also  4-5  li^tnynge, 
4,6  lyghtnyng,  5-6  lightnyng, lyght/e)nynge, 
lyt(e)nynge,  (5  litynnynge,  6  lyghteling  ,  6-8 
lightening,  7-8  light'niug.  [Special  use  of 
LiGHTKNiNGz^/.j£.2;  nowdifferentiatcd  inspelling.] 

1.  The  visible  discharge  of  electricity  between 
one  group  of  clouds  and  another,  or  between  the 
clouds  and  the  ground.  Also  in  particularized  sense 
(now  rare),  A  flash  of  lightning.  Like  lightning^ 
with  the  swiftness  of  lightning.  Also  in  phr.  f  /'// 
less  fhan,  \to  last  no  longer  than  a  lightning. 

Forked  lightning^  chain  or  chained  lightning:  designa 
tions  applied  lusu.  indiscriminately)  to  lightning  which  as 
sumes  the  form  of  a  zig/ag  or  divided  line.  Sheet  lightning : 
that  in  which  a  wide  surface  is  equally  illuminated  at  once. 
Summer  or  heat  lightning  '.  sheet  lightning  without  thun 
der,  the  result  of  a  storm  at  a  great  distance. 

1377  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  B.  xi.\.  197  Thanne  come ..  One 
spirit  us  par  aclitus  to  Pieres  and  to  his  felawes  In  lyknesse 
of  a  li^tnynge,  he  ly^te  on  hemalle.  1388  WYCLIF  Ps.  Ixxvi. 
19  Thi  li^tnyngis  schyneden  to  the  world,  c  1435  CACCKAVE 
Chron.  (Rolls)  314  The  moost  horribil  ihunderes  and  Htyn- 
nyngis  that  evyr  ony  man  herd,  a  UtfQ  Gregory's  Chron. 
in  Hist.  Coll.  Citizen  Lond.  (CamdeiH  185  The  same  yere 
was  Syn  Poulys  stypylle  fyryd..  wliythe  the  lyghtenynge. 

1555  Knr.N  Decades  98  He  shall  rewarde  yowe  whiche 
bendelh  thunderynge  and  lyghtelyng  to  the  destruction 


of  myscheuous  men.  1591  FLOKIO  -2nd  F  mites  49  It  shall 
be  readie  in  les  than  a  lightning.  1651  tr.  De-las-Covwas' 
Don  l-'cnisc  -257  A  beame  of  her  eyes . .  which  lasted  no  longer 
than  a  lightning.  1718  POPK  Iliad\\.  725  He.  .drives  him, 
like  a  Light'ning,  on  the  Koe.  1722  DE  FOE  Plague  U754J 
261  This  Notion  ran  like  Lightening  thro1  the  City.  1841 
MARKVAT  Poacher  xxvii,  Our  hero  ..  ran  like  lightning  to 
the  gap.  1859  All  \  'ear  Routui  No.  17.  400  The  lightning 
..was  chiefly  'sheet  lightning',  though  now  and  thtn 

*  chained  '  or    forked  '  was  visible.     1880  Nature  XXI.  407 
A  few  lightnings  and  rather  more  auroras  were  seen. 

transf.  and  Jftg .  1686  tr.  Chardins  Coron.  Solyman  149 
The  Lightning  of  Royal  disfavour  afterwards  fell  on  Mir/a 
Sadee.  1771  MACKENZIE  Man  i-'cel.  xxviii.  (1803)  48  His 
eyes  lost  the  lightning  of  their  fury.  1821  SHKLI.EY  Death 
Napoleon  iii,  The  lightning  of  scorn  laughed  forth  As  she 
sung  [etc.],  1859  TENNYSON  Guinevere  516  She..  Makes 
wicked  lightnings  of  her  eyes. 

2.  slang.  Gin. 

1781  G.  PARKER  Life's  Painter  140  Noggin  of  lightning, 
a  quartern  of  gin.  1851  MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour  1. 160  The 
stimulant  of  a  '  flash  of  lightning  '. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.  :   a.  simple  attributive,  as 
lightning- flame,  -flask  ^  -glimpse  \  b.  instrumental, 
as  lightning-blackened ',  -Masted,  -struck  adjs. ;    c. 
similative  and   parasynthetic,  as  lightning-footed^ 
-swift,  -w inged  adjs. ;  lightning-like  adj.  and  adv. 

1897  CLAKK  RUSSELL  Noble  Hani  80  Abaft  she  was  naked, 
withered,  and  *lighining-blackened.  1821  SHELLEY  Proweth. 
Unb,  n.  i.  135  Von  'lightning-blasted  almond-tree.  1561: 
T.  NORTON  Calvin* $  Inst.  \.  8  To  set  the  aire  on  fier  with 

lightning  flames.  1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  u.  i.  3  Secure  of 
Thunders  cracke  or  *hghtning  flash.  1866  J.  H.  NEWMAN 
Gerontius^^  Then  sight.  .As  by  a  lightning-flash,  will  come 
to  thee.  1870  BRYANT  Iliad  I.  vin.  247  Mars,  the  T  lightning- 
footed.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  642  Light  as  the  "Lightning 
glimps  they  ran.  a  1822  SHELLKY  Prose  il'As.  11880)  111.323 
*Lightning-like  the  vigorous  maiden  strides.  1841  KEBI.E 
.SVr///.  xii.  (.1848:  311  The  clear,  the  indisputable,  the  light- 
Yiing-like  evidence,  c  1820  S.  ROGERS  Italy  [1839!  157  An 
oak  . .  Now  *lightning-struck.  1857  C.  BRONTE  Professor 
II.  xix.  48  So  "lightning-swift  is  thought.  1646  CRASJIAW 
Sospctto  (CH erode  xxx,  The  nimblest  of  the  "lightning- 
winged  loves. 

d.  passing  into  an  adj. :  Moving  or  flashing  by 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning. 

1640  HP.  REYNOLDS  Passions  iv,  To  have  a  vanishing  and 
lightning  Fancie  that  knoweth  nut  how  to  stay  and  fasten 
upon  any  particular.  1847  LMSKAELI  Tattered  iv.  xi,  He 
gazed  with  admiration  on  her  lightning  glance. 

e.  Special  combs.:  lightning-arrester,  a  device 
to  protect  telegraphic  apparatus,  etc.  from  lightning; 
lightning-bone,   ?  ^I-'ULGUUITE    i ;    lightning- 
bug  =  FIRE-FLY  i;  lightning-catarrh  (see quot.) ; 
lightning-conductor,    a    metallic   rod    or   wire 
fixed  to  the  summit  (or  other  exposed  point)   of 
a   building,    or  the    mast  of   a   ship,   to   convey 
lightning  harmlessly  into  the  earth  or  sea ;    light 
ning  -  discharger  =  lightning-arrester  ;     light 
ning  express  f./.S.t  a  designation  given  to  certain 
very   rapid   trains ;    lightning-pains  //.,  sharp, 
shooting   pains   of  momentary   duration,    felt   by 
patients  suffering  from  locomotor  ataxy  (Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.  iSS-S);  lightning-paper,  a  kind  of  firework 
giving  off  flashes  of  coloured  light;    lightning- 
print,  an  appearance  sometimes  found  on  the  skin 
of  men  and  animals  and  on   clothing  struck  by 
lightning,  popularly  supposed  to  be  photographs 
of  surrounding  objects;  lightning-proof  a.,  pro 
tected  from  lightning;  lightning-rod  ^  lightning- 
conductor-,  lightning-stone,  -tube  —  FULGURITE  T. 

1870  F.  L.  POPE  Electr.  Tel.  iv.  (1872)  44  lightning- 
arresters  must  always  be  kept  free  from  dampness  and  dirt. 
1865  TYLOR  Karly  Hist.  Alan.  viii.  223  The  name  of  '  ""light 
ning-bones ',  or  'thunder-bones',  given  to  fossil  bones.  1806 
MOORE  Song-  iv.  Poems  166  Gleam  then  like  the  lightning- 
bug.  1850  LYELL  zmt  I'isit  U.  S.  II.  206  The  elegant  fire 
fly  is  called  a  lightning-bug.  1883  I>.  W.  RICHARDSON 
Field  of  Disease  52  A  suddenly  developed  and  intensely 
severe  cold  or  catarrh,  hence  sometimes  called  '  *lightning 
catarrh.'  1832  -2nd  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  (1833)  564  This  ship 
had  not  a  "lightning  conductor  up  at  the  time.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet,  flitch.,  *  Lightning-discharger.  1860  O.  \V.  HOLMES 
Prof.  Breakf-t.  vi,  The  *lightning-express-train  whistles 
by.  1896  Alll'iitCs  Syst.  A/cit.  I.  346  In  organic  nervous 
diseases  they  [i.e.  baths]  are  not  to  be  recommended,  unless 
it  be  to  relieve  the  "lightning  pains  of  tal.es.  1873  SI-ON 
Worksliop R ec.  i37*Lightning  Paper.  i&j6('/iai/it>.  Jrnt.  15 
Jan.  36/1  Signer  Orioli  brought  before  a  scientific  congress 
at  Naples  four  narratives  relating  to  *lightning-prints. 
18SS  HVUF.  CLAKKE  Diet.)  *  Lightning-proof.  1790111  Trans. 
Ainer.  Philos.  Soc,  (1793)  III.  323  After  a  ^lightening  rod 
has  been  erected.  1860  EMKRSON  Coiui.  Lifc^  Worship  Wks. 
iHohn)  II.  407  The  lightning-rod  that  disarms  the  cloud 
of  its  threat.  1865  TYLOR  Karly  Hist.  A/an.  viii.  208  The 

*  lightning-stones  are  melals,  stones,  pebbles,  which  the  fire 
of  the  thunder  has  metamorphosed.     1831  Literary  Caz. 
15  Jan.  44/2  "Lightning  Tubes     In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  old  castle  of  Remstem  ..  there  have  been   found  this 
summer  very  firm  and  long  vitreous  tubes. 

Light  of  love,  light  o'  love.  Also  6  light 

a  love,  lightilove.     [See  LIGHT  a.1  16.] 

1.  As  predicative  phr. :  Inconstant  in  love. 

1579  LVLY  F.upknes  (Arb.)  89  Ah  wretched  wench,  canst 
thou  be  so  lyght  of  lone,  as  to  chaunge  with  euery  winde? 
1592  HYKDI;  tr.  I'ivts1  Instruct.  Chr.'W'otnan  Nj,  And  if  he 
should  mary  her,  he  wil  tbinke  shee  will  have  as  good  mind 
to  other,  as  himselfe,  when  she  is  so  light  of  love. 

2.  As  sb.  f  a.  Inconstancy  in  love,     Obs. 

1578  T.  PROCTOR  Corg,  Gallery  E  iij  b.  The  fickle  are 
blamed  ;  Their  lightiloue  shamed. 


b.  A  woman  capricious  or  inconstant  in  love ;  also, 
in  more  unfavourable  sense,  a  wanton,  a  harlot, 

1599  PORTER  Angry  W'om.  Al'ingt.  (Percy  Soc.)  35  Foule 
strumpet,  Light  a  loue,  shoite  heeles  !  1618  KI.KTCHKR 
Chances  i.  iii,  Sure  he  has  encountered  Some  light-o-love 
or  other.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xii,  You  and  I  must  part 
sooner  than  perhaps  a  light  o*  love  such  as  you  expected 
to  part  with— a  likely  young  fellow.  1892  J.  PAVN  Mod. 
Whittington  II.  167  '  My  Kitty  a  light-o'-love — a  trollop — ' 
and  the  wretched  father  burst  into  tears. 

attrib.  1589  NASHE  Anat.  Absurditie  A  ij,  As  there  was  a 
loyall  Lucreua,so  there  was  a  light  a  loue  Lais.  1592  GRKRN  E 
Upst.  Courtier  B  2  b,  To  wame  such  light  a  loue  wenches, 
not  to  trust  euery  faire  promise  that  such  amorous  ttaichelers 
make  them.  1843  JAMES  Forest  Days(i%$-j)  25  Following., 
his  light-o'-love  sweetheart  to  the  dance. 

f3-  The  name  of  an  old  dance-tune.  Oh. 

1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  i.  ii.  83.  1599  —  Much  Ado  in. 
iv.  44.  1612  Two  Noble  K.  \.  iv.  . 

Lightradge,  obs.  form  of  LIGHTERAGE. 

Ligh.ts(l3its),//.  Forms:  2~3lihte, 4113103,4-6 
lightes,  -is,  -ys,  6  lyght(e)s,  Sc.  lichtis,  lychtis, 
-es,  6-7  lites,  6-  lights.  [Subst.  use  of  LIGHT  a.1 

The  word  LUNG  has  the  same  etymological  meaning,  the 
lungs  being  distinguished  from  the  other  internal  parts  by 
their  lightness.] 

The  lungs.  Now  only  applied  to  the  lungs  of 
beasts  (sheep,  pigs,  bullocks),  used  as  food  (chiefly 
for  cats  and  dogs}. 

'.'</ 1200  Homily  in  Phillipps  Fragin.  JE  If  TIC'S  Gramm.^ 
<$•<-.  (1838)  6  Pine  permes . .  lifre  &  pine  lihte.  c  1205  LAV. 
6499  |>at  deor  . .  raesde  o  pene  stede,  and  for-bat  him  pa 
breste  ..  pat  pa  lihte  [c  1275  longene]  and  ba  liuere  feollen 
on  eor'Sen.  i  1320  St'r  Tristr.  498  pe  left  schulder  $af 
lie,  W'ip  hert,  liuer  and  li^tes  And  Llod  tille  his  quirre. 
11400  Destr*  Troy  10705  With  a  big  arow  he  Rut  )>urgh 
his  rybbes  . .  Betwene  the  lyuer  &  the  lightes  launchit  hyni 
purghe.  r  1460  Towneley  Myst.  .\\.\i.  131  Then  wofully 
sich  wight  ys  Shall  gnawe  thise  gay  knyghtys,  Thare  lunges 
and  thare  lightys.  1513  DOUCIAS  ALneis  ix.  xi.  So  So  deip 
the  grundin  steyll  heyd  owt  of  sycht  is,  Ful  hait  and  warm 
it  festnyt  in  his  lychtis.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  vi.  xii.  711 
Hitter  Almondes  doo  open  the  stopping  of  the  lunges  or 
lightes.  1596  SPKNSER  /'".  Q.  vi.  iii.  26  As  if  his  lungs  and 
lites  were  nigh  asunder  brast.  1665  WOOD  Life  12  May, 
The  lights  of  a  bullock  or  yong  oxe.  1671  SALMON  Syn. 
Afed.  i.  xliii.  94  The  Difficulty  of  Breathing  shews  the  Lights 
[to  be  affected].  1797  Lond.  Art  Cookery  133  To  dress  a 
Calfs  Pluck.  Boil  the  lights  and  part  of  the  liver.  1835 
MARRYAT  "Joe.  fait/if,  xii,  It  is  a  piece  of  lights  reserved 
for  the  dinner  of  the  cat  to-morrow.  1873  E.  SMITH  Foods 
79  The  lungs,  or  as  they  are  vulgarly  termed  lights,  are 
eaten  as  a  part  of  the  pluck  or  fry. 

Li'glitsliip.  [f.  LIGHT  sb.]  A  vessel  bearing 
a  light,  esp.  one  with  a  warning  light  or  lights 
moored  where  a  lighthouse  cannot  conveniently 
be  placed  ;  a  floating  light. 

1837  HT.  MARTINEAU  Soc.  Atner.  II.  ii  The  office  of  the 
light-ship  is  to  tow  vessels  in  the  dark  through  the  strait. 
1870  Daily  A'ffivs  2  Sept.  3  The  visitors  to  Kamsgate  . .  have 
had  an  opportunity  afforded  them  of  seeing  the  far-famed 
Goodwin  lightship  at  close  quarters. 

Li'ght-skirts.     A  woman  of  light  character. 

1597-8  Bi1.  HALL  Sat.  i.  viii,  Solomon  . .  Singing  his  love, 
the  holy  spouse  of  Christ,  Like  as  she  were  some  light- 
skirts  of  the  East.  1602  inti  Pt.  Return  Parnass.  i.  ii.  310 
Hath  not  Shor's  wife,  although  a  light  skirts  she,  (linen 
him  a  chast  long  lasting  memory?  1616  T.  TUKE  Treat, 
ngst.  Paint.  39  Actions.. becomming  onely  light-skirts,  and 
idle  women.  1632  QUARI.ES  Div.  Fancies  iv.  xii.  (1660)  145 
I'le  tell  thee.  Light-skirts,  whosoever  taught  Thy  feet  to 
dance,  thy  dancing  had  a  Fault.  1834  SIR  H.  TAYLOR  -2nd 
Pt.  Artevelde  in.  iii.  114  She's  a  light  -skirts  !  1898  Lit. 
World  4  Feb.  103  To  consider  her  [Highland  Mary's]  story 
..  either  (i)  she  was  something  of  a  light-skirts,  or  (2)  she 
is  a  kind  of  Scottish  Mrs.  Harris. 
b.  attrib.  (in  form  light- skirt"}. 

1602  -2nd  Pt.  Retnrnfr.  Parnass.  i.  vi.  468  You  light  skirt 
starres,  this  is  your  wonted  guise.  By  glomy  light  perke  out 
your  doutfull  heads.  1619  \V.  SCLATKR  E.rp,  i  Thfss.  (1630) 
49  Any  light-skirt  Dame,  or  Courtly  Herodias  shall  rather 
be  imitated.  1891  W.  A.  CI.OUSTON  in  Athena*itm  3  Oct.  452/1 
[The  parrot]  told  tales  to  its  master  of  his  light-skirt  wife. 

Lightsome  ;lai*ts#m),  a.1  [f.  LIGHT  a.1  + 
-SUMK.  Cf.  MHG./M/ww.] 

1.  Having  the  effect  or  appearance  of  lightness  ; 
now  chiefly  with  reference  to  form,  light,  graceful, 
elegant,    t  Also,  inearlyuse,easy.    Somewhat  rare. 

c  1440  Proinp.  Parv.  304/2  Lyghtesum,  or  esy  (A",  lihtsum), 
fncilis.  1578  C/tr.  Prayers  77  b,  Let  thy  yoke  become  sweete 
anil  thy  burthen  lightsom  lo  me  through  thy  crosse.  1634-5 
BKKHKTON  Trai>.  (1844)  179  The  pillars  as  strong  as  any 
I  have  seen,  .but  nothing  neat  or  lightsome.  1737  BRACKEN 
Farriery  Itnpr.  (1757)  H.  19  Nothing  contributes  more  to 
a  Horse's  being  easy  upon  the  Rider's  Hand,  than  a  light 
some  Fore-End,  and  thin  Shoulders.  1759  B.  MARTIN  Nat. 
Hist.  Eng.  I.  L  of  Wight  123  The  Air  of  Newport  is  light 
some  and  pleasant.  1824  Miss  MITFOKH  I  'illage  Ser.  i.  14 
Snowy  blossoms  ..  so  lightsome,  and  yet  so  rich  !  a  1851 
MOIK  Poems,  Angler  ii,  His  hat  of  whitest  straw,  Lightsome 
of  wear.  1877  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Makers  Flor.  iv.  116  The 
lofty  tower,  straight  and  lightsome  as  a  lily. 

2.  Not  weighed  down  by  care,  pain,  or  sorrow ; 
light-hearted,   cheerful,   merry;    also,  enlivening, 
entertaining. 

?«i366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  956  With  ladies  and  with 
bacheleres,  Ful  lightsom  and  [ful]  glad  of  cheres.  c  1400 
Berytt  2973  Hir  thou?tis  . .  did  hir  peyn  to  make  lissom 
chere.  1590  T.  WATSON  Eclog.  Death  Walsingham  12 1 
That  lightsome  vaine  is  cliangd  from  youth  to  aged  grauitie. 
1657  SPARROW  A'/.-.  Com.  Prayer  (1661)  389  White  garments 
..  suit  fitly  with  that  lightsome  affection  of  joy.  1679  C. 
NESSK. -I ////V /.rte-f/.  /V/Vrj' 202  A  lightsome  story  of  a  French 
gentleman,  .being  asked  merrily  [etc.].  i7i2ST£ELE  Sfect. 


LIGHTSOME. 

No.  547  r_i2,  I  now  find  myself  cheaifnl,  lightsome  and  easy. 
1812  BYUON  Ch.  liar.  u.  xcii,  Greece  is  no  lightsome  land  of 
soci:il  mirth.  1818  SCOTT  Ilrt.  Midi,  xvii,  Lightsome  sangs 
make  merry  gate.  1877  MRS.  Ol.lrllANT  Makers  Flor.  ii.  -,g 
The  merry-makers  were  dancing  ..  a  lightsome  crowd,  with 
gai  lands  and  greenery. 
b.  Flighty,  frivolous. 

'533  SIR  T. MOUF.  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  II.  52  Not 
uppon  the  fallible  opinion  or  sone  spoken  words  of  lightsome 
chaungeable  peplc.  1800  A.  CARI.VLE  AtitoMog.  524  '1'he 
neighbours  . .  were  all  very  agreeable,  even  the  clergyman's 
wife,  who  was  a  little  lightsome.  1890  W.  A.  WALLACF.  Only 
a.  Sister?  77  She  was  as  good-living  a  woman  as  ever 
stepped ;  but  lightsome  like,  as  foreign  folks  are. 

3.  Moving  lightly ;  lively,  nimble,  quick. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  37  Their  sences  cleare  and  light 
some,  their  wits  pregnant.  1683  TRYON  ll'ay  to  Health  xi. 
(1697)  193  The  Body  will  feel  itself  more  airy  and  lightsomer. 
1737  HRACKEN  Farriery  Impr.  (1756)  I.  157  Matter  is  drawn 
off,  and  the  Head  rendered  brisk  and  lightsome.  1798 
FRERE,  etc.  Anti-Jacobin  No.  31  (1852)  171  Thy  limber  and 
lightsome  spirit  bounds  up  against  affliction.  1805  WORDSW. 
Prelude  xni.  133  As  lightsome  as  a  bird.  1815  L.  HUNT 
Feast  ofPoe ts  65  Mr.  Scott,  .has  a  lightsome  fancy.  1850 
TENNYSON  InMcin.  Ixv,  There  flutters  up  a  happy  thought, 
Self-balanced  on  a  lightsome  wing.  1879  J.  HAWTHORNE 
Laugh.  M.  etc.  315  His  lofty  figure  was  as  alert  and  light 
some  as  it  was  majestic. 

Lightsome  (lai-ts»nr,  a.2  For  forms  see 
LIGHT  sb.  and  -SOME.  [f.  LIGHT  sb.  +  -SOME.] 

1.  Radiant  with  light ;  light-giving,  luminous. 
,1440  t'rm/if.  Pant.  304/2  Lyghtesum,  or  fulle  of  lyghte, 

luminosus.  1530  RASTELL  /•'£.  Purgat.  in.  ii,  The  sonne  & 
the  other  sterres  . .  we  see  them  so  lyghtsom,  so  pure  and 
clene.  1655  GURNALL  Chr.  in  Arm.  i.  3  Dark  Lanthorn, 
lightsome  one  way,  and  dark  another.  1813  SHELLEY  Q. 
Mab  102  Lightsome  clouds  and  shining  seas. 

fclR 

1382  WVCLIF  Ps.  xviii[i].  10  The  hcste  of  the  Lord  [is] 
li^tsum,  li^tende  e^en.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasut.  Par.  John 
12  God  the  father,  the  fountain  of  all  light ;  from  whence 
what  soeuer  is  lightsome  in  heauen  and  earth,  boroweth  his 
light.  1570-6  LAMBARDE  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  3  Master 
Camden,  the  most  lightsome  Batlquaru  of  this  age.  1615 
BP.  HALL  Contempl.^  O,  7'.  xi.  vii,  The  lights  of  Israel  .. 
should  be  succeeded  with  one,  much  more  lightsome  than 
they.  1728  SWIFT  Two  Lett,  to  Publ.  Ditbl.  ll'kly.  Jrnl, 
i.  Wks.  1824  VII.  206  You  must  grow  from  chaos  and  dark 
ness,  to  the  little  glimmerings  of  existence  first,  and  then 
proceed  to  more  lightsome  appearances  afterwards.  1883 
R.  W.  DIXON  Mano  i.  viii.  21  Those  lightsome  words  that 
warm  like  summer  days. 

2.  Chiefly  of  an  apartment,  a  building:  Permeated 
with  light;  well-lighted,  bright,  illumined. 

1538  LELAND  I  tin.  VII.  no  The  Paroche  Chirche  is  faire 
and  lyghtesom.  1625  BACOM  J\ss.t  Building  (Arb.)  548 
His  Stately  Galleries,  and  Koonies,  so  Large  and  Light 
some.  1654  COKAINK  Dianea  i.  44  The  Princesse  was  full 
of  wonder  ..  That  this  habitation  being  under  ground  was 
so  lightsome.  1726  LKONI  Designs  2/2  The  Ground-floor  is 
..  above  the  level  of  the  Street,  which  ..  makes  the  offices 
beneath  more  lightsome.  1798  WORDSW.  Goody  Blake  $•  //. 
Gill  v,  The  long,  warm,  lightsome  summer-day.  1873 
SY.MONDS  Grk.  Poets  xii.  407  beneath  the  lightsome  vault  o'f 
heaven  he  stands  and  prays. 

b.  fig. 

£1425  j/.  Mary  c/Oignies i.  v.  in  Anglia  VIII.  138  pey 


somest  places  of  all  Greece.   1641  M.  FRANK  Stria.  (1672)  255    j 
The  times  of  the  Gospel  are  the  only  lightsome  day.     1863 
W.  G.  BLAIKIE  Better  Days  Workpeople  ii.  48  Will  the  six 
days  of  labour  he  none  the  lightsomer  for  the  sunshine  of 
the  day  of  rest  ? 

3.  Clear,  perspicuous,  manifest.     Now  rare. 

1532  MORE  Cou/nt.  Tindale  Wks.  355/1  So  shall  1 . .  make 
you  that  matter  so  lightsome  and  so  clere.  1670  WILTON 
Hist.  Eng.  I.  Wks.  1738  II.  2,  I  . .  shall  endeavour  . .  with 
plain  and  lightsome  Brevity,  to  relate  . .  things  worth  the 
noting.  1859  I.  TAYLOR  Logic  in  T/ieol.  269  Hut  were  not 
ancient  schemes  of  human  nature,  .far  more  lightsome,  and 
easy  of  apprehension. 

f4.  Light-hued.  Obs. 

01586  SIDNEY  Arcatiia  in.  (1633)  312  The  lightsome  colours 
of  affection,  shaded  with  the  deepest  shadowes  of  sorrow. 
1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  767  Black,  and  not  lightsome, 
only  about  the  edges  of  it  there  was  some  palenesse  ap 
parent.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  f,  Selv.  52  It  must  be  a 
bright  lightsom  colour. 


aptnesse.  1668  H.  mtax&fp.JMaA  in.  xvi.  (1713)  2r4  Though 
the  Phancy  of  Cuphophron  may  seem  more  than  ordinary 
ludibund  and  lightsomely  sportful.      1808  SCOTT  Marm.  II.    i 
Intrpd.,  The  bugles  ringing  lightsomely.    1837  HAWTHORNE    I 
Twice-Told  T.  (1851)  II.  ix.  131,  I  perceive  a  flock  of  snow    j 
birds,  skimming  lightsoraely  through  the  tempest.   1877  M  us. 
OLIPHAN T  Makers  Flor.  iii.  88  They  now  most  lightsomely 
live  in  that  happiness  to  which  there  comes  no  end. 

t  Li'ghtsomely,  adv*  Obs.  [f.  LIGHTSOME 
o.2  +  -LY  -.]  Clearly,  lucidly,  manifestly. 

6-1510  MORE  Picas  Wks.  7/1  The  same  thing  also  in  his 
boke,  which  he  entitled  de  Ente  ff  Yno,  lightsomely  he 
treateth.  1610  HOLLAND  Cainden's  Brit.  i.  381  Gods  favour 
shining  more  lightsomly  had  scattered  away  the  clouds  of 
contention.  1662  J.  CHANDLER  Van  Helmonfs  Oriat.  23 
It  is  not  as  yet.. made  lightsomely  famous. 

Iiightsomeness J  (brtszJmnes).    [f.  LIGHT- 
SOME  a.1  +  -NESS.]     The  quality  of  being  light 
some  or  not  heavy ;    •)•  easiness  (obs.),  liveliness, 
cheerfulness,  etc. 
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cifM  1'roHif.  rat'.:  yifi/2  Lyghtesumnesse,  or  esynesse, 
Jacilitas.  1581  MuLCASThR  Pfsttmu  xx.xvii.  (1887)  154  liy 
j  hghtsornnesse  or  heanincsse  in  learning,  by  easinesse  or  hard- 
nesse  in  retaining.  1617  J.  MOORE  Maffe  Mans  iMortalitic 
n.  vii.  148  Though  the  heavy  burden  of  our  sinful!  flesh  doe 
load  vs,  yet  llghtsomnesse  it  is  to  a  Christian  to  thinke  that 
the  way  is  not  long.  1632  tr.  Bruel's  Praxis  Med.  200  There 
is  no  panic,  but  rather  a  lightsomnes  of  the  body.  1668  G.  C 
in  H.  More  Div.  Dial.  Pref.  (1713)  vi,  That  versatility  of  Wit, 
and  hghtsomencss  of  Humour.  1829  Wtstm.  Rev.  X.  428 
i  he  Misfortunes  of  Elphin  ' . .  lacks  lightsomencss,  grace 
and  invention.  1876  LOWELL  A  motif  my  £ks.  Ser.  n.  138 
Drayton  ..  had  an  agreeable  lightsomeness  of  fancy  1880 
J.  FoTHEKGiLL  Wellfields  III.  xi.  250  She  . .  was  astonished 
at  the  sudden  lightsomeness  of  heart  which  she  felt  iBSs 
PATER  Marias  the  Epic,,,:  II.  69  Dainty  as  that  old  divine!? 
constructed  armour  of  which  Homer  speaks,  but  without 
"*•  miraculous  lightsomeness. 


LIGNESCENT. 


--o —  —  ~~..iphere.    1770 

SIR  J.  HILL //«•<!>.  Brit.  II.  if>3  I'ticumaria Maritima,  Sea 
Lightwort. 

t  Li'ghty,  a.  Oh.     [f.  LIGHT  sb.  or  «.'  +  -Y.] 
1.  Full  of  light,  bright,  shining. 


Lightsomeuess  (lai-ts»mnes).  [f.  LIGHT 
SOME  a.2  +  -NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  lightsome, 
luminous,  or  well-lighted  ;  briehtness:  +  clearness. 


nesse  inspired  into  the  soule.  1581  J.  Kn\.l.  H  addon's  A  nsw. 
Osor.  182  b,  Spoken  ..  with  a  farre  more  playne  lightsom- 
nesse  by  our  expositors.  1591  HARINCTON  Orl.  Fur.  in.  xvi 
A  darksome  place  with  lightsomnes  to  fill.  1617  COLLINS 
llef.bp.Ely  i.  tv.  170  Paul.. was  dazeled  with  the  exceeding 
lightsomenesse.  1754  EDWARDS  Freed.  Will  iv.  ix.  (176") 
259  1  he  Sun  s  being  the  Cause  of  the  Lightsomeness  and 
Warmth  of  the  Atmosphere.  179!  BENTHAM  Panoft.  i.  14 
Airiness,  lightsomeness,  economy  ..  are  the  evident  resulls. 
1892  MACL.ARKN  Paul's  Prayers  etc.  173  There  are  some  of 
you,  grovelling  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  to  whom 
the  lightness  and  lightsomeness  of  the  pure  life ..  would  seem 
miraculous. 

Li'ght-tou-ch,  v.  Obs.  rare-',  [f.  LIGHT  a. 
+  TOUCH  sb.~]  trans.  To  paint  with  a  light  touch. 

1748  THOMSON  Cast.  Indol.  i.  xxxviii,  Whate'er  Lorrain 
light-touched  with  softening  hue. 

Light-wards  (Isrtwjfjdz),  adv.  [f.  LIGHT  sb. 
•f -WABDfs.]  Towards  the  light. 

1891  L.  KEITH  Lost  Illusion  II.  xix.  219  The  geraniums 
turned  lightwards  at  the  window. 

Li-ght-weight,  light  weight,  sb.  and  «. 

[f.  LIGHT  «.ij 

A.  sb.   Sporting.     A  man  or  animal  under  the 
average  weight;   esp.  in  Boxing,  now  usually  a 
competitor  not  exceeding  ten  stone.    Also  in  Racing 
handicaps,  one  of  the  horses  carrying  light  weights, 
or  a  jockey  riding  at  a  low  weight. 

1773  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  I.  431  Send  him  a  clever  lad  who 
can  ride  light  weights.  1823  EGAN  Grose's  Diet.  I'u/g. 
Tongue,  Light  weights,  a  pugilistic  expression  for  gentlemen 
under  twelve  stone.  1823  'JoN  BEE'  Diet.  Turf,  Light 
iveight,  in  affairs  connected  with  the  ring,  persons  of  n 
stone  and  under  are  light  weights.  1848  THACKERAY  Bk. 
Snobs  xxxvi,  As  a  light-weight,  his  skill  is  of  the  ..  highest 
order.  1871  M.  COLLINS  Mr,/,  f,  Merck.  III.  iv.  112  Pre 
sently  entered  the  landlord,  ..  a  light  weight  of  five-and- 
thirty.  \6yjpuling  (U.  S.)  XXIX.  542/2  Some  breeders  of 
the.. lightweights  [dogs]  have  gone  a  trifle  too  far. 

altrit.       ~ 
her   [a 
1896  Da 
weight  jockey. 

B.  adj.  Light  in  weight ;   said  esp.  of  coins  = 
LIGHT,  a.1  i  b.     Alsoyf^. 

1809  E.  S.  BARRETT  Setting  Sun  I.  39  May  we  not  see  in 
them  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,,  .the  end  of  the  govern 
ment  of  light-weight  princes?  1898  ly-'tstm.  Gaz.  24  June 
i  /3  Some  light-weight  Colonial  gold  coins.  1898  Pall  Mail 
G.  3  Feb.  9/1  It  is  customary  to  start  with  the  lightest- 
weight  birds— say  4  Ib.  2  oj.  and  rising  2  oz.  each  bird. 

Lightwood1  (lai'twud).  [f.  LIGHT  a.l]  A 
name  given  to  various  trees  from  the  lightness  of 
their  wood ;  in  Australia  chiefly  applied  to  Acacia 
Melanoxylon. 

(The  first  quot.  may  belong  to  the  next  word  :  the  wriler 
perh.  mistook  the  reason  for  the  appellation.) 

1685  L.  WAFER  J-Vy.  <$•  Descr.  Isthmus  Amer.  (1699)95 
A  Tree  about  the  bigness  of  an  Elm,  the  Wood  of  which  is 
very  light,  and  we  therefore  call  it  Light-wood.  1843  J. 
BACKHOUSE  I'isit.  Austral.  Col.  iv.  48  Light-wood. .  derives 
this  name  from  swimming  in  water,  while  the  other  woods 
of  V.  D.  Land,  except  the  pines,  generally  sink.  1839  H. 
KINGSLEY  G.  Hainlyn  II.  193  A  solitary  dark-foliaaed 
lightwood.  1866  H.  SIMCOX  Rustic  Rambles  54  The 
numerous  lightwood  trees.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  681/1  Light- 
wood,  Ceratopetalum  apelalnm. 

Li'ghtwood -'.  North  Amer.  &  W.  Indian. 
[f.  LIGHT  sb.  (or  LIGHT  v.2).]  a.  Any  wood  used 
in  lighting  a  fire ;  in  the  southern  states,  resinous 
pine-wood,  b.  Used  as  a  name  for  various  trees 
(e.  g.  Amyris  balsamifera  CANDLE-WOOD)  which 
burn  with  a  brilliant  flame. 

[1685:  see  prec.l  1693  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  620  The 
Lignum  Khodiumfr&c,  called  by  the  Planters  of  Barbados 
Lightwood.  1705  R.  BEVERLEY  Virginia  III.  iii.  §  n  (1855) 
136  They  [Indians]  generally  burn  pine  or  lightwood  (that 
is,  the  fat  knots  of  dead  pine).  1763  W.  ROBINSON  in  W. 
Roberts  Nat.  Hist.  Florida  99  Oak,  . .  cabbage,  lightwood, 
and  mangrove  trees.  1859  BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer.,  Light- 
wood,  pine  wood  as  opposed  to  slower  burning  wood.  1888 
Century  Mag.  XXIX.  880/2  The  bright-blazing  pitch-pine, 
called.. 'lightwood'  at  the  South. 

attrib.  1856  OLMSTED  Slave  States  450  Carrying  light- 
wood  torches.  1859  K.  CORNWALLIS  New  World  I.  176 
The  lightwood  tree  grew  to  a  height  of  a  hundred  feet. 

tLrghtwort.  Obs.  [f.  LIGHT(S)  +  WORT.] 
=  LCNGWOET.  Sea  L.,  ?  Mertetisia  marilima. 


ing. 

1382  WVCLIF  Matt,  xvil  5'l,oo!  a  lijty  cloude  shadewid 
i        ,m',  ,~  L"ke  "'•  34  'f  thin  y;e  serial  be  symple,  al  thi  body 
|    schal  be  lijtful  [v.r.  lijti ;  1388  lijti]. 
2.  Enlightened,  well-informed. 
1561  TURNER  Bathes  i  In  this  our  lightye  and  learned  tyme 
t  Iii'gialty.    Oh.  rare-1,     [ad.  OF.  ligeauit 
(Godefroy)  obligation  to  homage,  f.  lige  LIEGE.] 
1  A  district  or  province  in  which  one  is  a  liege-lord. 

1651  N.    BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  n.  xv.   134  Kings 
must  act,  Perdefutatum,  when  their  Persons  are  absent  in 
another  Llgialty. 

t  Ligiament.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  med.L. 
ligiamentum,  i.ligius  LIEGE.]  An  act  of  allegiance. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  i  Rolls)  VIII.  55  That  he,  his  succes- 
sours,  and  men  of  Scotlonde  awe  to  n.ake  homage,  ligiament 
[1387  Trevisa  leeeaunce],  and  fidelite  to  kynges  of  Ynglonde. 

Ligiance,  Ligier,  obs.  ff.  LIGEANCE,  LEDGER. 

Liging,  Lignage,  obs.  ff.  LYING,  LINEAGE. 

Ligii-aloes  (laiuse-louz).  Also 4-5 ligne  aloes, 
6-9  lignaloe,  9  (sense  c)  linaloa,  -aloe.  [ad.  late 
j  L.  lignum  aloes  '  wood  of  the  aloe '  (aloes  genitive 
of<r/<v).]  a.  The  bitter  drug  aloes;  =  ALOE  3.  b. 
Aloes-wood;  =ALOE  i.  c.  [  =  Sp.  liiialoe.]  An 
aromatic  wood  obtained  from  a  Mexican  tree  of 
the  genus  Bursera. 

<:I374  CHAUCER  Troylus  IV.  1109  (1137)  The  woful  teris 
Asbutre  weren..asis  ligne  Aloes  or  galle.  1577  FKAMPTON 
JoyfuUNewes  84  b,  Making  a  Pomander  of  it,  mingled  with 
Muske,  Lignaloe,  it  doeth  comfort  the  braine.  1611  BIIIIK 
Num.  xxiv.  6  The  trees  of  Lign-Aloes  which  the  Lord  hath 
planted.  1721  BAILEY,  Li^n-Aloes,  the  Wood  of  Aloes,  a 
Drug  of  great  Price.  1859  HOOKER  in  Man.  Sci.  Kn<). 
428  Llgn  aloe. — The  name  of  a  remarkably  aromatic  wood 
sent  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855  from  the  department  of 
Vera  Cruz  in  Mexico.  1867  JEAN  INGELOW  Story  Doom  l.  t8 
Where  the  clew  distilled  All  night  from  leaves  of  old  lign  aloe 
trees.  1883  OC-ILVIE  Suppl.,  Linaloa,  A  Mexican  wood  [etc.]. 

Lignate,  obs.  Sc.  variant  of  LINGOT. 

Lignatile  (li'gnatil,  -ail),  a.  Bot.  [ad.  mod.L. 
lignatilis  (cf.  L.  saxatilif),  f.  L.  lignum  wood.] 
'  Living  or  growing  upon  wood,  as  certain  mush 
rooms '  (Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  1855). 

tLigna-tion.  Obs.—  <>  [ad/L.  lignatidn-em,  f. 
lignari  to  fetch  or  procure  wood,  f.  lignum  wood.] 

1623  COCKERAM,  Lignation,  a  hewing  or  puiueying  of 
wood.  1721  in  BAILEY. 

t  Ligna'tor.  Obs.-«  [L.,f.  /<£»«/•/- (see prec.).] 

1623  COCKERAM,  Lignator,  he  which  doth  it  [sc.  lignation]. 

Ligne,  obs.  form  of  LINE. 

t  Ligneal,  a.    Obs.  rare-"1,      [f.  L.  ligne-tn 

LIGNEOUS  + -AL.]  Ligneous;  (in  quot.)  obtained 
from  wood.  So  t  Liffnean  a.  Obs.~" 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouer's  Bk.  Physicke  190/2  He  may 
vse  this  ligneal  water ;  Take  of  the  best  Ligni  Guaiact 
[etc.  ].  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Ligneous,  Ligiieiin,  of  wood 
or  timber,  wooden,  or  full  of  wood. 

tLi'gnee.  Obs.  In  5  lignye,  lygnee,  -nye, 
lyneo.  [a.  F.  lignite,  f.  ligne  LINE  sb.z  Cf.  Pr. 
linhada.}  ^LINEAGE.  (Freq.  in  Caxton.) 

a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  109  lacob  and  Alia  praied 
that  God  wolde  yeue  his  children  lynee  and  generacion 
and  multiplicacion.  c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  68  b,  Salathiel 
w_hiche  was  of  the  lignye  of  the  Hebrews.  1490  —  Entydos 
vi.  29  To  thende  that  their  name  perysshe  not  wythoute  re- 
menibraunce  for  faulte  of  lygnee.  c  1500  Melusitie  i.  6  The 
noble  lynee  whiche  yssued  of  the  said  woman. 

Ligneous  (li-gn*9s),  a.  ("f.  L.  ligne-its  (f. 
lign-um  wood)  +  -ous.  Cf.  F.  h'gneux.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  wood;  woody:    said  esp.  of 
plants  and  their  texture  (opposed  to  herbaceous). 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  504  They  being  of  a  more  Ligneous 
Nature,  will  incoiporate  with  the  Tree  it  selfe.  1646  SIR 
T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  xii.  334  The  exhalations  from 
ligneous  and  lean  bodies,  as  bones,  hair,  and  the  like.  1725 
BRADLEY  Fain.  Diet.  s.v.  Plants,  Under-Shrubs  or  ligneous 
Plants,  are  those  that  are  less  than  Shrubs.  1792  BELKNAP 
Hist.  New  Haiufsh.  III.  118  That  fossil,  ligneous  substance 
called  peat.  1802  BINGLEY  Aniin.  Biog.  (1813)  III.  247  To 
wards  the  centre  the  galls  are  hard  and  ligneous.  1834 
MRS.  SOMERVILLE  Connex.  Phys.  Sci.  xxvii.  (1849)  365  In 
approaching  the  equator,  the  ligneous  exceed  the  number  of 
herbaceous  plants.  1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Bary's  Phanet. 
176  The.. secondary  bast  of  ligneous  Dicotyledons. 

2.  (A  mod.  use,  chiefly  jocular?)    Made  or  con 
sisting  of  wood,  wooden.     Alsoyf^. 

Ligneous  marble,  '  wood  coated  or  prepared  so  as  to  re 
semble  marble '  (Ogilvie  1882). 

1812  H.  &  J.  SMITH  Rej.  Addr.  x.  (1873)  94  That  ligneous 
barricado,  which  . .  now  serves  as  the  entrance  of  the  lowly 
cottage.  1859  SALA  7 w.  round  Clock  (1861)  62  The  ligneous 
charger  . .  painted  bright  cream-colour  [etc.].  1865  Daily 
Tel.  1 8  Oct.  7/5  Fraschini,  who  is  ligneous  as  ever,  and 
looks  as  if  he  were  cut  out  of  serviceable  oak. 

Ligliesceilt  (ligne-sent),  a.  rare.  [f.  l^.lign-um 
wood  +  -ESCENT.]  Tending  to  be  ligneous  or  woody. 

a.  1706  EVELYN  Sylva  i.  ii.  (1776)  66  Suffrutices  are  shrubs 
lower  than  the  former,  lignescent,  and  more  approaching  to 
the  stalky  herbs  Lavender,  Rue,  &c.  1731  BAILEY  vol.  II, 
Lignescent,  growing  wooden,  becoming  wood.  [In  some 
mod.  Diets.] 

36 
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LIGURE. 


i-  (li'g"-i)>  comb,  form  of  L.  lignum  wood, 
as  in  Li'gnicole,  Liffni  coline  adjs.  [L.  colcre  to 
inhabit],  growing  on  wood,  as  some  mosses,  lichens, 
and  fungi  (Cent.  Diet.}.  Lignicolous  (-i'kJlas) 
a.  [f.  as  prec. +  -ous],  living  in  wood;  *  applied  to 
certain  bivalve  shells  which  establish  themselves 
in  wood*  (Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  1855).  Ligni- 
ferons  (-rfe'rds)  a.  [see  -FERGUS],  bearing  or  pro 
ducing  wood  (ibid.).  Ligniform  a.  [see  -FORM],  of 
the  form  or  appearance  of  wood.  Ligniperdous 
(-paucUs)  a.  [L.  perdfre  to  destroy],  wood-de 
stroying.  Lignivorous  (-i'voros)  a.  [L.  -vonts 
devouring],  wood-devouring. 

1796  KIKWAN  FJem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  II.  60  *Lign*iform  Carbon 
ated  Wood.  1831  LVELL  Princ.  Geol.  II.  vii.  122  Beetles,  and 
many  other  kinds  of  *Hgniperdous  insects  have  been  in 
troduced  into  Great  Britain  In  timber.  1826  KIRBV  &  SP. 
Entomol.  xlix.  (1828)  IV.  492  In  the  saprophaga,  the  *lig- 
nivorous  tribes  form  more  than  a  half.  1863  HATES  Nat. 
Amazon  \.  (1864)  128  The  felled  timber  attracts  lignivorous 
insects. 

t  Li-gnicide.  Obs.—  Q  [ad.  L.  lignicfd-at  f. 
lignum  wood  +  -cid^re,  cxdcrc  to  cut.]  A  wood 
cutter  (Blount  Glossogr.  1656). 

Lignification  (lignink^-Jan).  [f.  next:  see 
-FICATION.]  The  process  of  becoming  ligneous. 

1808  GOOD  in  Ann.  Reg.,  Char.  etc.  112  We  can  trace 
the  age  of  a  tree  with  a  considerable  degree  of  certainty,  by 
allowing  a  year  for  every  outer  circle,  and  about  two  or 
three  years  for  the  complete  Hgnification  of  the  innermost. 
1877  BENNETT  tr.  Thome's  Bot.  22  The  lignification  or  con 
version  into  cork  of  cell-walls.  1883  GOOD  ALE  Physiol.  Rot. 
62  Lignification  may  increase  the  thickness  of  the  cell-wall. 

Ligiiify  (li'gnifai),  v.  [f.  L.  lign-um  wood  + 
-(I)FY.]  a.  trans.  To  convert  into  wood ;  to 
make  ligneous.  Chiefly  in  pa.  pple.  and  ppl.  a. 
Li'gnified.  b.  intr.  To  become  wood. 

1828  in  WEBSTER  [trans,  and  intr.\  1830  LINDLEV  Nat. 
Syst.  Bot.  133  Lignified  vessels.  1875  HENNETT  &  DYI:R 
Sacks'  Bot.  33  The  corky  and  lignified  scales  of  the  cell-wall. 
1884  SOPHIE  HERRICK  Wonders  of  Plant  Life\.  6  The  proto 
plasm  disappears,  the  cellulose  Hgnifies.  1884  BLACKMOKE 
Tommy  Up>n.  I.  xvii.  265  A  lignified  turnip. 

Ligilin  (li'gnin).  Chcm.  Also  -ine.  [f.  L. 
lign-mn  wood  +  -IN  *.]  An  organic  substance, 
forming  the  essential  part  of  woody  fibre. 

1822  IMISON  Sci.  fy  Art  II.  131  When  a  piece  of  wood  hns 
been  boiled  in  water  and  in  alkohol.  .what  remains  insoluble 
is  the  woody  fibre,  or  lignin.  1859  Fmvnes1  Chem.  360  Pure 
lignin  is  tasteless,  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  ab 
solutely  innutrkious.  1894  U.  H.  SCOTT  Struct.  Bot.  \. 
Flower  ins;  PI.  56  The  woody  character  of  the  cell-walls  of  the 
xylem  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  substance  called  lignine. 
b.  Comb. :  lignin-dynamite  (see  quot.% 

1883  Fortn.  Rev,  May  645  'Lignin-dynamite',  as  the 
wood  sawdust  saturated  with  nitro-glycer'me.  .is  called. 

Lignite  (li'gnait).  Min.  [a.  F.  lignite  (A. 
Brongniart  in  1 807),  f.  L.  lign-wn  wood  :  see  -ITE.] 
A  variety  of  brown  coal  bearing  visible  traces  of 
its  ligneous  structure. 

1898  T.  ALLAN  Names  Min.  42.  1849  MURCHISON  Sihtria 
xii.  307  The  pitch-lakes  of  Trinidad  . .  are  known  to  exude 
from  Tertiary  lignites.  1872  NICHOLSON  Palaeont.  501  The 
lignites  of  Austria  have  yielded  very  numerous  plant-remains. 

attrib.  1839  Penny  Cycl.  XIII.  480/2  In  the  Isle  of  Wight 
(Alum  Bay.)  lignite  beds.. occur.  1851  Illnstr.  Catal.  Ct. 
Exhib.  1125  Lignite  blocks.. used  as  a  combustible. 

Lignitic  (ligni'tik),  a.      [f.  LIGNITE  +  -re.] 

Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  lignite. 

1843  in  HUMBLE  Diet.  Geol.  etc.  i8Sa  DANA  Man.  Geol.  iii. 
507  A  Lignitic  formation.  1884  Manch.  Exam.  20  Aug.  6/3 
Large  masses  of  peat,  lignitic  branches,  .and  animal  remains. 

Ligiiitiferous  (UgnitMSras),  a.    [f.    LIGNITE 

+  -(IJFEKOUS.}     Producing  lignite. 

1859  PAGE  Handbk.  Geol.  Terms.  Ligtiiti/eroits,  applied 
to  strata  or  formations  which  contain  subordinate  beds  of 
lignite  or  brown-coal.  1882  Pop.  Sit.  Monthly  XX.  431  The 
lignitiferous  beds  of  France. 

Ligiiitize  (li'gnitaiz),  v.  [f.  LIGNITE  +  -IZE.] 
trans.  To  convert  into  lignite. 

1886  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sci.  Ser.  in.  XXXI.  203  A  large  log 
two  feet  in  diameter,  and  completely  lignitized,  was  also  seen. 

IiigllO-  (Ii'gn0),  used  as  a  combining  form  of  L. 
lignum  wood  (cf.  LIGNI-)  in  a  few  scientific  and 
technical  terms.  Liffnoce  llnlose,  Lignoce-ric 
a.  [L.  cera  wax]  (see  quots.).  \  Li'gnoffraph 
[-GRAPH],  a  wood-engraving,  tliigno-grraphy, 
wood  engraving.  Lrgiio-sulphirric  a.  =  SULFHO- 
LIGNIC  a. 

1900  JACKSON  Gloss.  Bot.  Terms 47  * Lignocellulosest  lignin 
combined  with  cellulose,  as  in  Jute  fibre.  1888  Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.%  *Lignoceric  actdt  Cs*  HiaOg  =  C.&  H«7  .  COj  H.  A 
fatty  acid  contained  in  paraffin  and  in  beech-wood  tar. p  1844 
MANTELL  Medals  Creation  \.  xviii.  Contents,  The  excellent 
artists  by  whom  the  *lignographs  or  wood-cuts  were  en 
graven.  1849  Chambers'^  Inform.  II.  721/1  The  art  of 
Wood-Engraving,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  more  learnedly 
termed  ..  Xylography  and  *Lignography.  1855  OGILVIE 
Suppl.,  * Ligno-snlphuric  acid,  sulpholignic  acid,  obtained 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  lignine. 

Lignoin(li'gn<J|in).  Chem.  [f.  L.  lign-nm  wood 
+  o  Rafter  benzoin  or  aloiti)  +  -IN  ].]  A  brown 
substance  (C20H23NO8)  obtained  by  Ueichel  from 
old  Huanuco  bark.  1865  WATTS  Diet.  Chan.  III.  695. 

Hgnone  (li'gn^i'n).  Chem.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ONE.] 
(Sec  cjuots.) 


1844  FOWNES  Chem.  421  A  specimen  of  wood-spirit  . .  was 
found  by  Gmelin  to  contain  a  volatile  liquid,  differing  in 
some  respects  from  acetone,  to  which  he  gave  the  term 
lignone.  1865  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  III.  695  Lignone  or 
Xylttf.  These  names  were  applied  to  a  volatile  liquid  of 
variable  composition.. obtained  from  crude  wood-spirit  by 
treatment  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  subsequent  rectifica 
tion.  1885  GOODALE  Physiol.  Bot.  36  note,  Lignone,  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol  and  ether ;  soluble  in  ammonia,  potassa 
and  soda. 

Ligiiose  (H'gn0«s),  a.  and  j£  [ad.  L.  lignos-nst 
f.  lignum  wood  :  see  -OSE.]  A.  adj.  =  LIGNEOUS. 

1698  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  465  Those  Plants  are  more  fit  for 
dying  Cloth,  which  are  Lignose.  1855  in  WAYNE  Expos. 
Lex.  In  mod.  Diets. 

B.  sl>.  a.  Chem.  One  of  the  constituents  of 
lignin.  b.  *A  Silesian  blasting  powder  made  of 
woody  fibre  charged  with  nitro-glycerine '  (Knight 
Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.  1884). 

1878  A.  H.  GREEN  Coal  v.  165  The  Ugnose  in  its  turn  can 
be  changed  into  cellulose.  1885  GOODALE  Physiol.  Bot.  36 
note,  Lignose,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  am 
monia  ;  soluble  in  solutions  of  potassa  or  soda, 

Lignosity  (lign^-siti).  rare  —  0,  [f.  LICNOUS 
or  LIGNOSE  +  -ITY.]  The  condition  of  being  lig 
neous  or  woody.  1888  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Lignot,  obs.  Sc.  variant  of  LINGOT. 

IiigiiOUS  (Irgnas),  a.  rare  or  Obs.  [ad.  L. 
lignos-us,  i.  lign-um  wood :  see  -ous.]  =  LIGNEOUS. 

1664  EVELYN  Kal.  ilort.  July  (1679)  21  Slip  Stocks,  and 
other  lignous  Plants  and  Flowers.  1673  Phil.  Trans.  VIII. 
6133  Its  [the  Skin  of  a  Root]  compounding  parts,  likewise 
Parenchymous,  and  Lignous.  1707  Curios,  in  Hitsb.  fy 
Card.  38  The  Lignous  Body  is  a  Substance  whose  Con 
texture  is  more  ..  close  than  that  of  the  Bark.  1756  P. 
BROWNE  Jamaica  229  The  nut  or  shell  appears  as  if  it  had 
been  composed  of  lignous  fibres  strongly  interwoven.  1831 
J.  DA  VIES  Man.  Mat.  Mcd.  75  The  remainder  is  a  lignous 
substance.  1855  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  s.v.  Lignosns. 

Iiignum  1  (li'gnpm).     [L.  lignum  wood.] 

||  1.  Bot,  The  wood  of  exogenous  plants,  compris 
ing  both  alburnum  and  duramen. 

1826  GOOD  Bk..Nat.  I.  190  The  whole  of  the  liber  of  one 
year,  .becoming  the  alburnum  of  the  next,  and  the  alburnum 
becoming  the  lignum.  1866  in  Treas.  Bot. 

||  2.  Occurring,  with  qualification,  in  the  names  of 

various  trees  and  woods  :  lignum  aloes  (f  occas. 

aloe]  —  LIGNALOES  ;  flignum  aquilsc,  aloes-wood  ; 

!    f  lignum   rhodium,  candle-wood,    Amyris  bal* 

j   samifera ;  flignum  sanctum,  a  name  for  LIGNUM 

VIT.E. 

£•1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxxiii.  150  J>e  tree  J>at  es  called 
lignum  aloes.  1525  tr.  Jerome  of  Brunswick's  Snrg.  T  iij  a/2 
Take  lignum  aloes  .ij.  ounces.  1529  Doctors'  Commons 
Wills  (Camden)  14  My  beades  of  lignum  alweys  dressed 
with  goulde.  1553  Lignum  Sanctum  [see  GUAIACUM  il. 
1555  EDEN  Decades  239  Lignum  aloe,  blacke,  heauy  and  fine. 
1558,  1604  [see  Gi'AiAcJ,  1600  J.  POKY  tr.  Leos  Africa 
Introd.  41  Here  groweth  the  right  Lignum  Aquilas,  which 
is  of  so  excellent  vertue  in  phisick.  1669  DRVDEN  Tyrannic 
Love  iv.  i.  Wks.  1883  III.  421  The  chalks  and  chips  of  lig 
num  aloes.  1693  Lignum  Rhodium  [se%  LIGHTWOOD  2],  17^1 
Coitipl.  Fam. -Piece  i.  i.  56  The  Powder  of  Lignum  Aloes. 

3.  Short  for  LIGNUM  VITVE. 

1899  Sheffield  viamijacturtr  s  list^  Braces,  Beech  and 
Lignum  Head. 

Lignum  -  (lrgn#m).  Austral.  [Corruption  of 
modX.  polygonuml\  *  A  bushman's  contraction 
for  any  species  of  tli£  wiry  plants  called  poly- 
gonum '  (Morris  Austral  Eng.}.  In  quots.  attrib. 

1880  MRS.  MEREDITH  Tasmanian  Friends  fy  Foes  xxviii. 
180  The  poor  emus  had  got  down  into  the  creek  amongst 
the  lignum  bushes  for  a  little  shade.  1896  H.  LAWSON  When 
World  was  Wide  135  (Morris)  liy  mulga  scrub  and  lignum 
plain. 

II  Lignum  vitse  (li-gn#m  vai-t/).    [L.  =  wood 

oflife.J 

1.  A  tree;  =  GuAiACCM  i.    Applied  also  to  several 
other  trees  having  wood  of  similar  properties. 

1597  GKRARDK  Herbal  HI.  cxviii.  1309  Italian  Lignum  vitas, 
or  woode  of  Life,  groweth  to  a  faire  and  beautiful  tree.  1655 
J.  S.  Jr)tl.  Eng.  Army  in  W.  Indies  18  Of  . .  Mastick  and 
Lignum  vita;  trees  there  are  good  plenty.  1712  E.  COOKE 
Voy.  S.  Sea  326  The  Trees  I  observ'd  here,  were  Lignum 
Vitae,  Birch,  .and  many  more.  179*  [see  GUAIACUM  i].  1866 
Morning  Star  17  Mar.,  The  lignum  vita;  is  putting  forth 
its  blossoms.  1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Lignum  vitae  of  New  South 
Wales,  Acacia  fulcata.  Lignum  vitae  of  New  Zealand, 
Metrosideros  bitxifolia.  Bastard  lignum  vitae,  Badicra 
dit'crstfolia. 

2.  The  wood  of  this  tree;  =  GUAIACUM  2. 

1594  FiLUNDKViL  Exerc.  v.  xii.  (1636)  556  Wood  of  Brasill, 
wood  of  Guaicum,  called  Lignum  vita;.  1660  PF.PVS  Diary 
21  Nov.,  This  morning  my  cozen  Thomas  Pepys,  the  turner, 
sent  me  a  cupp  of  lignum  vita;  for  a  token.  1703  MOXON 
Mech.  Exerc.  74  If  it  be  very  hard  Wood  you  are  to  Plane 
upon,  as  Box,  Ebony,  Lignum  Vitas,  &c.  1817  J.  ADAMS 
Let.  5  June  Wks.  1856  X.  263  Mr.  Adams  was  born  and 
tempered  a  wedge  of  steel  to  split  the  knot  of  lignum 
vitae t  which  tied  North  America  to  Great  Britain.  1886 
RUSKIN  Frseterila  I.  iii.  85  My  toy-bricks  of  lignum  vita; 
had  been  constant  companions. 

3.  The  resin  obtained  from  this  tree ;  «=  GUAI  ACUM3. 
1611  COTGR.,  Gayac,  Gwacum,  Lignum  vitas,  Pockewood. 

i6i6.RuLL.OKAR,  Gnafacuw,  a  wood  called  by  some  Lig* 
ntim  vitae.  It  is  much  vsed  in  physicke  against  the 
French  disease.  1686  S.  SKWALL  Diary  2  Jan.  (1878)  1. 116 
Discoursed  with  Ralf  Carter  about  Lignum  Vitae. 

Lignye,  variant  of  LIGNEE.  Obs. 

Ijigoustre,  variant  of  LIGUSTKE.  Obs, 


II  Xiigula  (li'gw/la).  [L.  ligula  strap,  spoon, 
by-form  of  tingitfa,  f.  lingita  tongue.] 

1.  A  narrow  tongue-like  strip  or  fillet. 

II.  Bot.  A  narrow  strap-shaped  part  in  a  plant,  as  the 
'limb'  of  a  ray  floret  in  composite  flowers,  a  projection  from 
the  top  of  a  ieaf-sheath  in  grasses,  'an  appendage  at  the  base 
of  some  forms  of  Corona  '  (Henslow  1856).  b.  Ent.  (a)  The 
'tongue'  of  Crustaceans,  Arachnids,  and  Insects,  being 
a  horny,  membranous,  or  fleshy  anterior  part  of  the  labiuni. 
(/')  A  tongue-like  process  on  the  elytra  of  certain  aquaiic 
beetles  (Cent.  Diet.).  C-  Anat.  'A  thin  lamina  occupy 
ing  the  angle  between  the  cerebellum  and  the  restiform 
body'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1888). 

a.  1760  J.  LEE  httrod.  Bot.  \.  xix.  (1765)  soLigrtfa,  anai- 
row  Tongue,  or  Fillet.  i845L[NDLEv.VfA.  Bot.  \.  (1858)  io[In 
grasses]  there  is  often  a  thin  membrane  called  a  ligula,  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  sheath.    1876  HARI.EY  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  6)  371 
Narrow  leaves,  with  a  long  slit  sheath  and  stipules  adherent, 
forming  a  membranous  ligula.     x88s  VINES  Sac/is"  Bot.  392 
Lycopodinceas.  .  .The  leaves  have  no  ligula. 

b.  1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  III.  363  Ligiila,  a  capil 
lary  instrument  between  the  lancets  ;  probably  representing 
the  tongue  of  the  perfect  mouth.     1828  STARK  Elcm.  Xat. 
Hist.   II.  218  The  labium..is  formed  of  two  parts;    one 
inferior,  .is  the  chin  (mentum}^  the  other  membranous  [etc.] 
..is   termed    ligitla.      1834   McMtRTRiE   Cuviers    Anim. 
Khtgd,  424  Their  antennae  are  always  g,eniculate,  and  the 
ligula  is  small,  rounded  and  concave,  or  coch  lea  ri  form. 

C.  1848  (Jitains  Anat.  (ed.  5)  II.  724  The  diverging  pos 
terior  pyramids  and  restiform  bodies  surmounted  along  their 
margin  by  a  band  of  nervous  substance  called  the  lignla. 

2.  A  genus  of  cestoid  worms,  typical  of  the/araily 
LiguliatR  ;  a  worm  of  this  genus. 

1840  K.  BI.YTH,  etc.  Curiers  Anim.  Kingd.  (1849)  649  The 
fourth  Family  of  the  Paienchymata—  the  Cestoidea—  consists 
of  only  a  single  genus,  —  Ligula.  These  are  the  simplest  in 
their  organization  of  all  the  Kntozoa.  1876  Venedens  A  nint. 
Parasites  Introd.,  When  Rudolph  i  ^poke  of  the  ligula;  of 
fishes  which  could  continue  to  live  in  birds. 

3.  A  genus  of  molluscs  (Cent.  Dict?)+ 
1839  SOWKRBV  Conch.  Manual  56. 

Lignlar  (li'gi«lli),  a.  [f.  LIGULA  +  -AH.  Cf. 
F.  ligulaire.]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  ligula. 

1875  UKNNETT  &  DYER  Sachs*  Bot.  471  At  the  point  where 
the  lamina  bends  back  from  the  unguis,  ligular  structures 
are  often  formed  on  the  inner  or  upper  side. 

Ligulate  (li'gbflA),  a.     [f.  LIGULA  -f  -ATE  3.] 

1.  Having  the  form  of,  or  furnished  with,  a  ligula  ; 
strap-shaped  ;  Bot.  applied  esp.  to  the  ray  florets 
of  some  composite  flowers,  and  to  flowers  having 
a  monopetalous  corolla  slit  on  one  side  and  opened 
flat 

1760  J.  LF.E  Introd.  Bot.  i.  xix.  (1765)  49  Ligulate,  when 
all  the  C'orolluUe  .  .  of  the  Florets  are  plane,  flat,  .  .  and  ex* 
panded  towards  the  outer  Side.  1785  MARTYN  Rousseau  s 
Bot.  x.  (1794)  101  He  calls  ..  the  semi-florets,  Hgulate  flos- 
cules.  1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  187  The  5  segments 
that  make  up  the  ligulate  floret  of  aComposita.  1839  fenny 
Cycl.  XIII.  480/2  Ligulate  flowers^  are  such  as  have  a 
monopetalous  corolla  slit  on  one  side  and  opened  flat,  as  in 
the  Dandelion  Lilac.  1846  DANA  Zooph.  (1848)  580  Axis  .  . 
of  the  branchlets  ligulate.  1870  HOOKER  Stud,  flora  196 
Daisy,.  .Ray-flowers  many,  i-seriate,  female,  ligulate.  1875 
BENNETT  &  DYER  Sac/is'  Bot.  547  When  the  leaf  is  ligulate 
and  its  insertion  broad.  1877  OOUU  &  ALLEN  N.  Amer. 
Rodcntia  239  The  rudimentary  pollex  of  Myodes  bears  a 
large  ligulate  nail. 

2.  Of  letters  :  Connected  by  a  band, 

1851  D.  WILSON  Preh.  Ann.  (1863)  II.  75  A  good  example 
of  ligulate  letters,  which  English  antiquaries  are  familiar 
with,  not  only  on  the  pottery,  but  also  on  the  altars  and  in 
scribed  tablets  of  the  Anglo-  Roman  period. 

So  Iii'gulated  «/..  in  the  same  senses. 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  .9  ////.,  Lignlatcd  floscules.  1777  G. 
FOKSTEK  I'oy.  round  World  II.  15  Some  wore  round  coro 
nets  of  the  -small  ligulated  feathers  of  the  man  of  war  bird. 
i8SS  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  (s.  v.  Ligvliforntis^^  Ligulated 
corols.  1864  T.  WRIGHT  in  Intell.  Obscrv.  No.  34.  231 
Doubled  or  ligulated  letters. 

Ligule  (H'gWJ.   [ad.  L.  LIGULA  ;  cf.  F.  lig 

1.    =LlCULA  I. 

i86a  in  COOKE  Man.  Bot.  Terms.  1870  HOOKER  Stud. 
Flora  184  Com  posit  a;,  ..  Corolla,  .ligulate,  lobes  elongate 
and  connate  into  a  strap-shaped  or  elliptic  ligule.  1871 
OLIVER  Elem.  Bot.  u.  277  Observe,  in  any  common  Grass 
..  the  ligule,  a  scale-like  stipular  projection  at  the  base  of 
the  blade  of  the  leaf,  where  it  passes  into  the  sheath.  1877 
COUES  &  ALLEN  N.  Amer.  Rodent  ia  528  The  end  of  this 
ligule  or  girdle  of  bone  thus  encircling  the  tympanic. 

t2.  *  A  small  (Romane)  measure  containing  about 
a  spoonefull  ;  and  in  weight  three  drammes,  and  a 
scruple  '  (Cotgr.).  Obs. 

1601  HOI.LANO  Pliny  II.  41  If  it  be  taken  to  the  weight  or 
quantitie  of  two  or  three  Ligules,  it  cures  those  who  [etc.]. 

Liguli-  (H'gi/71i),  comb,  form  of  LIGULA  in 
botanical  terms,  as  ligttliferons  (see  -FEROU-S), 
ligitlijloratei  -floroiis  (L.  jlor-^  Jios  flower),  ligttli- 
folitts  (L.  folium  leaf),  ligulifonn  (see  -FORM). 

1855  MAVSE  Rxf>os.  Lex.,  l.iguliferns,  ..  Applied  by  De 
Candolle  to  compound  flowers  which  become  double  by  the 
change  of  their  corols  into  elongated  little  tongues  or  li- 
gules  ;  *Hguliferous.  ..^/ 


... 

folins.  ..  Having  linear  leaves,  as  the  Rryn^inut  tignkt- 
folinm  :  "ligulifolious.  1888  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.t  *LignliJ1oratf, 
same  as  Liguliflorons.  Ligult^o^rous,  applied  to  the 
corona  of  the  Composite  when  it  is  entirely  composed  of 
ligulate  florets.  1826  KIHBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  312  *Lienli~ 
form,  When  it  [tongue]  emerges  from  the  labium,  is  short, 
flat,  and  not  concealed  within  the  mouth.  1880  (jv.*\Strmt. 
Bot.  418/2. 

tliigurate,  v.    0!>s.—°    [Badly  f.  L.  /?^//;v/r.]. 
1613  COCKERAM  n,  To  Feed  daintily,  ligitrate. 

Ligure  (ti'giuoj).     Also  4  lugre,  ligurie,  -y, 


LIGURIAN. 

7  lygure.  Also  in  Lat.  form  ligurius,  6  erron. 
ligurios.  [ad.  L.  ligftrius  (Vulgate),  ad.  Gr. 
Xcyuptov  (Exod.  xxviii,  LXX),  app.  a  variant  of 
a  word  which  appears  in  many  different  forms, 
as  Acfyou/Mor,  \ayyovptov,  kvyyovpiov,  \vyf£ovfxovt 
the  last  of  these  (adopted  in  late  L.  as  lyncurius]  is 
connected  with  the  mediaeval  notion  that  the  stone 
was  a  concretion  of  the  urine  of  the  lynx  (Gr.  \VJK~, 
AU'Y^  lynx,  ovpov  urine).  The  word  may  conceiv 
ably  have  some  connexion  with  the  source  of 
AZURK,  LAZULI.]  Some  precious  stone. 

c  1305  Land  Cokayne  91  Smaragde  lugre  and  prassumc. 
1382  WYCLIF  Exod.  xxxix.  13  He  putte  in  it  foure  ordres 
of  gemmes  ..  in  the  thrtdde  [was]  ligury  [1388  ligurie], 
achalese,  amatist.  1398  TREVISA  fiart/t.  De  P.  R.  xvi.  li.\. 
(1495)  572  Ltgurius  is  a  stone  lyke  to  Elect  rum  in  colour. 
1535  COVERDALE  Kxod.  xxviii.  19  A  Ligurios,  an  Achatt 
and  an  Ametyst.  [1611  a  Lygure,  an  Agate,  and  an  Ame- 
tbist.l  1567  MAPLET  Gr,  2<'orcst  13  b,  Ligurius,  is  a  stone 
in  colour  lyke  to  Tin.  1737  WHISTOM  Josefhus^  Antiq.  in. 
vii.  §  5  L  80.  1750  tr.  Leonardos'1  Mirr.  Stones  118  Ligurius, 
as  some  fancy,  is  like  the  Electorius,  and  draws  Straws. 
1853  E.  SMEDLEY  Occult  .5V/.  357  Ligure.  Said  to  attract 
straws  like  amber. 

Liguriail  (bigiu-j'rian,  lig-),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  L. 
Ligtiria  (f.  Ltg"iir-,nom.  Ligur,  Limits  — Gr.  At'yvy, 
pi.  Aiyvcs  Ligurian)  +  -AN.]  a.  adj.  Belonging  to 
ihe  country  anciently  called  Liguria  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  including  Genoa,  parts  of  Piedmont  and 
Savoy,  etc.  Now  sometimes  used  by  ethnologists 
as  the  distinctive  epithet  of  a  race  of  mankind  sup 
posed  to  be  typically  represented  by  the  ancient 
Ligurians  or  their  modern  descendants,  b.  sb. 
An  inhabitant  or  native  of  Liguria ;  a  person  be 
longing  to  the  Ligurian  race  ;  also,  a  Ligurian  bee. 
Ligurian  bee '.  a  kind  of  honey-bee,  Apis  lignstrica,  in 
digenous  in  southern  Europe.  Lignrum  republic '.  the 
republic  of  Genoa,  1797-1805. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  57  Of  the  Ligurians,  the  most 
renowned  beyond  the  Alpes,  are  the  Sallij,  Deceates,  and 
Oxubij.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  i.  n  [I  am]  vnwilling  to 
make  relation  of  my  passing  through  . .  the  Sauoyean,  and 
Ligurian  Alpes.  1795  GlPFORD  Marviad  (ijg6)  58  Together 
we  explored  the  stoic  page  Of  the  Ligurian,  stern  tho' 
beardless  sage  [PersiiisJ.  1797  Encycl.Rrit,  (ed.  3)  X.  72/2 
There  is  a  great  disagreement  among  authors  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  Ligurians,  though  most  probably  they  were 
descended  from  the  Gauls.  1813  SOUTHEY  Life  Nelson  vi, 
About  seventy  sail  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  Ligurian 
republic.  1841  \V.  SPALUING  Italy  $•  It.  Isl.  III.  54  It  is 
be--t  exemplified  by  the  constitution  of  the  Italian  Republic, 
which  was  closely  copied  in  the  Ligurian.  1875  J.  HUXTFH 
Bee-keeping  141  (heading)  Ligurian  bees  and  the  methods  of 
Ligurianizing  an  apiary.  /&£,  The  name  *  Ligurian  '  ap 
pears  to  have  been  given  by  Spinola,  who  described  it 
in  1805.  f/>f,/.t  On  the  igth  of  July,  1859,  the  Ligurian  Bee 
was  introduced  to  England.  Ibid.  143  Many  Bee-keepers. . 
have  successfully  replaced  their  Black  Queens  with  Li 
gurians,  and  so  eventually  succeeded  in  Ligurianizing  their 
whole  apiary.  1889  I.  TAYLOR  Origin  Aryans  214  The 
primitive  Aryans  must  be  sought  for  among  the  four  Euro 
pean  races — Scandinavian,  Celtic,  Ligurian,  and  Iberian. 

Hence  Lig-vrrianize  r/.  trans.,  to  make  (a  colony 
of  bees)  Ligurian.  1875  [see  above]. 

Ligurie  :  see  LIGURE,  LIGUKY. 
1  Liguriiie.    Obs.  rare-1,    fad.   mod.L.  ligitr- 
tntis,  app.  a  subst.  nse  of  L.  Ligurlmts  Ligurian.] 
?  Some  fringilline  bird. 

1572  BossEwti.L  Arnwrie  n.  105  A  Ligurine's  head  rassed 
vert,  bearing  a  thistel  Or.. .The  birde  Ligurinus  feedeth 
muche  vpon  thistles. 

t  LigU'rion.  Obs.—  °  [ad.  late  L.  ligurion-cni 
(Du  Cange),  f.  ligurire  to  be  dainty,  greedy.] 

1656  B  LOU  NT  Glossogr.,  Lignrion,  a  devourer,  a  spend 
thrift. 

Lignrite  (li'gitir^it).  A/in.  [Named  by  D. 
Viriani  in  1813  from  Liguria  \  see  LIGURIAN  and 
•ITE.]  An  apple-green  variety  of  titanite.  ' 
t  1816  \V.  PHILLII-S  Introd.  Min.  (1823)  207  Ligurite.  .occurs 
in  a  sort  of  talcose  rocks,  .in  the  Appennines.  1839  Penny 
Cycl.  XII  1.481/1  Lignrite,  this  mineral  occurs  crystallized  ; 
the  primary  form  is  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  1865  WATTS 
Diet.  Chan.  III.  605  Lignrite^  a  mineral  having  the  angler, 
and  character  of  sphcne  (Dufrenoy)  found  in  a  talcose  rock 
in  the  Appennines. 

Ligur  r  itioil  (ligiutrjan).  rare.  [a.  L.  //- 
gur(r)ition-cint  f.  ligur(f]ire  to  be  dainty,  to  lick 
up.]  Gluttonous  devouring,  licking. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Ligurition,  greedinesse,  lycorousnesse. 
1644  l/'index  AngHcus  6  (in  list  of  '  inkhorn  '  terms).  1656 
BLOUNT  Glossogr.^  Lignrition^  a  gluttonous  devouring  ;  im 
moderate  appetite.  1859  FARRAR  y.  Home  94  Slovenly 
.servants  employed  in  the  emptying  of  wine-glasses  and  the 
ligurrition  of  dishes. 

t  Li'gury.  Obs.~°  =LIGURINE. 

1598  KI.ORIO,  SJi'tta,.  .the  bird  Ligurie  or  a  Siskin.  1659 
TORRIANO,  Sffnot.  .a  Ligury  or  Siskin-bird. 

Ligury :  see  LIGUKE. 

tLigU'Stre.  Obs.  In  5  lygoustre.  [a.  OK. 
Hgitstre  or  ad.  L.  ligustr-um  privet.]  Privet. 

1480  CAXTON  Ovid's  Met.  xin.  xv,  O  Galathee,  more  whyte 
than  the  floure  of  lygoustre  or  of  lylye. 

Lignstrin  (ligwstrin).  Chem.  ff.  1^.  ligits- 
trum  privet  +  -IN  1.  Cf.  F.  ligiistriue^  The  bitter 
principle  of  privet. 

1865  WATTS  Diet.  Client.  III.  695  The  leaves  of  piivet 
yield,  according  to_Polex  . .  a  yellow,  hygroscopic  bitter  ex' 
tract,  called  Hgustrin. 
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Ligynge,  Ligyor,  obs.  ff.  LYING,  LEDGER. 

Lih- :  see  LIE  f.1  and  vP 

Lihjen,  Lih;ere,  obs.  ff.  LAUGH  v.t  LIAR. 

Lihinde,  obs.  form  of  LYING  ///.  a. 

Liht,  obs.  f.  LIGHT  ;  var.  LITE  Ob$.t  delay. 

Lij- :  see  LIE  v^  and  v2 

Lijf,  obs.  form  of  LIFE,  LIEF. 

Lijk,  obs.  form  of  LICH  (body,  corpse),  LIKE. 

Lijt,  variant  of  LITE  Obs.)  delay ;  obs.  f.  LIGHT. 

Lik:  see  LICH,  LICK,  LIKE. 

Likable,  Likame:  see  LIKEABLE,  LICHAM. 

ILrkance.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  5  lykance.  [f. 
LIKE  v.  +  -ANCE.]  Liking  ;  pleasure. 

{•1460  Townclcy  Afysf.  xxiv.  56  Loke  that  ye  lowte  to  rny 
lykance., clilygently  ply  to  my  plesance. 

Likcour,  obs.  lorm  of  LIQUOR. 
Like(loik),^.i    [f.  LiKK«f.] 

fl.  (One's)  good  pleasure.     (Also//.)   Obs. 

to.  1425  Cursor  AT.  2907  (Trin.)  What  haue  I  done  a;eyn  |n 
like  \l-airf.  J>e  to  myslike]  ?  1615  LATHAM  Falconry  (1633) 
7*5  Shee  may  doe  all  things  at  her  owne  likes. 

f2.  A  liking  (for).  Const,  of.   Obs. 

1589  NASHK  Anal.  Absurd,  E  ij  b,  Being  wonne  to  haue 
a  fauourable  like  of  Poets  wanton  lines. 

3.  In  mod.  use  //.  (rarely  sing.\  likes  (coupled 
with  dislikes}  \  Feelings  of  affection  or  preference 
for  particular  things  ;  predilections. 

1851  MAYHEW  Land.  Labour  (1861)  II.  495  She  used  to 
say,  '  It  was  not  her  likes,  but  her  husband's,  or  she'd  have 
had  me  back.'  1873  BLACK  Pr.  Thule  xii.  180  Her  odd  likes 
and  dislikes.  1889  K.  M.  CRAWFORD  Greifenstcin  III.  xxii. 
41,  I  do  not  care  a  straw  for  his  like  or  dislike. 

Like  (teik),  «.,  atfv.  (con/.'},  and  j/'.2  Forms  : 
a.  4-5  liche,  lyche,  (also  6  arch.}  lich,  (4 
liche,  5  lych,  leyge\  #.  3-4  lie,  3-5  lik,  4  liik, 
lijc,  4-5  lijk(e,  lick(e,  4-7  lyke,  Sc.  lyk,  5  lek(e, 
lyek,  6  leeke,  lyeke,  Sc.  lyik,  4-  like.  Com 
parative,  a.  3-4  licchere,  lichyr,  ?lecho(u)re. 
£.  3-4  lickor,  lyckore,  4  lykker,  4-6  lyker, 
(Sc.  -ar),  5  licker,  likkir,  6-  liker.  Superlative. 
4  lickest,  4-6  likkest,  lykest,  4-  likest.  [Early 
MK.  Itch,  lik  (?late  OE.  *//V\  shortened  form 
(  =  ON.  ///•-/-,  S\v.  lik,  Da.  litf]  of  OE.  gel!c  = 
O'Fris.gt/M,  QS.gt'/tt  (Uu.  wlijk},  OHG.  fili/i 
(MHO.  gettch,  mod.G.  £&&&),  ON.  gttk-r,  Goth. 
galeiks  :— OTeut.  *galiko-  f.  pref.  ga-  (correspond 
ing  in  meaning  to  L.  com-}  +  *lfko-  body,  form  ; 
the  word  is  thus  etymologically  analogous  to  L. 
conformis  CONFORM  a.  The  OE.  gclic  survived 
into  early  mod.Eng.  as  V-LIKE  :  see  also  ALIKK  a. 

The  OK.  V/f  yields  normally  Itch  in  Southern  and  Ilk  in 
Northern  MK.  The  former  type  did  not  survive  after  the 
i4th  c. ;  the  prevalence  of  the  0  form  may  be  partly  due 
to  the  analogy  of  the  comparative,  where  the  k  is  normal  in 
all  dialects,  though  the  forms  with  ck  were  not  uncommon. 

The  inflected  comparative  and  superlative  are  now  rare  in 
educated -use  exc./*<v/.  or  rhetorical.} 

A.  adj. 

1.  Having  the  same  characteristics  or  qualities 
as  some  other  person  or  thing;  of  approximately 
identical  shape,  size,  colour,  character,  etc.,  with 
something  else  ;  similar  ;  resembling  ;  analogous. 
(In  the  negative  phrases,  there  is  none  or  nothing 
like  — ,  the  adj.  assumes  a  pregnant  sense  =  *  so 
good  or  wonderful  as'.) 

a.  Const.  tot  unto  (now  arch.\  north,  t  ////,  f  oft 
with  (arch.\  f  as. 

f  1200  ORMIN  7931  pe^re  sang  iss  lie  wibb  w'op-  <*  *39° 
Cursor  M.  9524  And  algat  til  his  fader  like  \Gott,  of  his 
fader  liche;  Trin.  his  fadir  liche].  Ibid.  18861  pe  tane  es 
to  |?e  toper  like.  1377  LANCL.  P.  Pi.  B,  ix.  33  He  . .  made 
man  likkest  {v.r.  I-likest]  to  hym-self  one.  c  1380  WvcLiP 
Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  245  pe  wille  of  God  mut  nedis  be  good, 
licke  to  (w  Fadir  of  hevene.  1:1420  Chron.  Vilod.  st,  108 
He  hadde  a  gret  hedde  leyge  to  a  gret  blok.  c  1430  Hymns 
Virg.  47  Lijk  to  him  y  neucre  noon  knewe.  c  1449  PI-XOCK 
Repr.  iv.  vii.  458  The,,seid  principal  governauncis  ben  of 
lijk  state,  condicioun,  nature,  and  merit  with  this  present. . 
principal  gouernaunce.  1514  BARCLAY  Cyt.  %  Uptondyshm. 
(Percy  Soc.)  28  What  is  more  fblysshe,  or  lyker  to  mad- 
nesse,  Than  to  spend  the  lyfe  for  glory,  &  rychesse?  1559 
W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosnwgr.  Gtasse  17  A  sphere  of  rounde 
fourme,  like  unto  a  Ball.  1371  MS.  Depos.  Canterb.  Cathe 
dral  Libr.  XVIH.  If.  60  b,  You  did  say  that  one  of  Agnes  Ful- 
lagor's  children  ys  leeke  vnto  me.  T&.  +  Battad)  Mary 
Ambree  32  (Percy  MS.)  There  was  neuer  none  like  to 
Mary  Aumbree.  1604  K.  G[RIMSTONF.]  D'Acosta's  Hist. 
Indies  iv.  xxxviii.  314  It  is  in  face  like  to  a  monkie.  1611 
BIBLIC  Acts  xiv.  15  Wee  also  are  men  of  like  passions  with 
you.  1670  BAXTER  Cure  C/i.  Div.  238  You  would  shew 
yourselves  much  liker  to  God  who  is  love,  and  unliker 
to  Satan  the  accuser.  1709  MRS.  MANLEY  Secret  Mem. 
(1736)  II.  68  Are  not  these  Shrieks  like  as  those  from  a 
Woman  in  Distress?  1736  BUTLF.R  Anal.  i.  iti.  101  A  state 
>f  trial,  .analogous  or  like  to  our  moral  or  religious  trial. 
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author  we  have  to  Rabelais.  1870  M.  ARNOLD  Panlfy  Prot. 
17  Laud,  .held,  on  this  point,  a  like  opinion  with  him.  1871 
FRKEMAN  Hist.  fiss.  Ser.  it.  97  An  old  Greek  was  a  being 
of  like  paeons  with  a  modern  Englishman. 

b.  Const,  simple   dative.     (In   early  use  often 
placed  after  its  regimen  :  cf.  -LIKK  suffix  I  a.)     In 


LIKE. 

this  construction  the  adj.  when  attributive  follows 
the  sb. 

ciioo  ORMIN  3572  Hire  sune  wass  himm  lie  O  fele  kinne 
wise.  1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  5680  No  licchere  is  broker 
him  was  pane  wolf  is  a  lomb  \v.rr.  he  nas  no  lechore  his 
broker :  lyker,  lichyr,  lechoure,  lyckore,  lickor].  1340  HAM- 
POI.E  Pr,  Consc.  830-1  Whiles  a  man  lyves  he  is  lyke  a  man  ; 
When  he  es  dede  what  es  he  lyke  >an  ?  c  1380  WYCLIF 
Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  92  }if  Y  seie,  Y  knowe  him  not,  I  shal 
be  liik  sou,  a  lyere.  ^1386  CHAUCER  Sgr."s  T.  54  In  this 
world  was  ther  noon  it  lyche.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (18391  xviii. 
199  Lymons,  that  is  a  manere  of  Fruyt,  lyche  smale  Pesen. 
c  1470  Golagros  .5-  Gaiv,  404  Thare  is  na  leid  on  life  of  lord- 
schip^hym  like.  ^1548  HALL  C/tron.t  Hen.  VI,  84  The 
Parisians  ..  like  the  Wethercocke  be  variable  and  incon- 
staunt.  1601  SHAKS.  Tivel.  N.  in.  i.  39  Fooles  are  as  like 
husbands,  as  Pllchers  are  to  Herrings.  1710  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to 
Stella.  25  Oct.,  Addtson's  sister  is  a  sort  of  a  wit.  very  like 
him.  1782  PRIESTLEY  Corrupt.  Chr.  I.  i.  93  There  was 
nothing  like  it  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato.  1817;  KF.BLK 
Chr.  y,t  Restor.  R.  Family,  Be  some  kind  spirit,  likest 
thine,  Ever  at  hand.  1835  DICKENS  Sk.  J>oz,  Tales  xi. 
(1892)  446  *  Now,  uncle  ',  said  Mr.  Kitterbell,  lifting  up  that 
part  of  the  mantle  which  covered  the  infant's  (ace,  ..'Who 
do  you  think  lie's  like?'  1850  TENNYSON  /«  Mem,  Iv.  4 
What  we  have  The  likest  God  within  the  soul.  1854  BREW. 
STER  More  Worlds  xv.  226  The  fixed  stars  are  like  our  sun 
in  every  point  in  which  it  is  possible  to  compare  them. 

U  Some  phrasal  uses  of  the  adj.  in  this  construc 
tion  have  a  special  idiomatic  force.  The  question 
What  is  he  (or  if]  like?  means  '  What  sort  of  a 
man  is  he  ? ',  '  \Vhat  sort  of  a  thing  is  it  ? ',  the  ex 
pected  answer  being  a  description,  and  not  at  all 
the  mention  of  a  resembling  person  or  thing.  (Cf. 
\VHAT-LIKE.)  To  look  like  (occas.  to  be  like]  some 
times  means  (to  have  the  appearance  of  being*  so 
and  so;  e.g.  in  (  lie  looks  like  a  clever  man*. 
(Cf.  sense  7.)  Like  that,  used  predicatively  (perh. 
a  Gallicism  =  F.  cowtne  ccla] :  of  the  nature,  char 
acter,  or  habit  indicated. 

1684  tr.  Bond's  Men. Comfit,  xvni.  647  The  umkilfulness 
of  the  Dissector,  who  was  liker  a  Butcher  than  an  Anatomist. 
169*  R.  L'EsTRANGK  Fables  clxxxi.  (1708)  194  The  Hypocrite 
is  never  so  far  from  being  a  Good  Christian,  as  when  he  looks 
Likest  One.  1816  J.  WILSON  City  of  Ptagne  \.  i.  124  Do 
not  I  Look,  as  I  feel,  most  like  thy  murderer  V  1835  MARRVAT 

Three  Cutters  \,  It  is  Lord  B ;  he  looks  like  a  sailor, 

and  he  does  not  much  belie  his  looks.  1878  PAIMORK 
Amelia,  She  ask'd  what  Millicent  was  like,  1889  A.  LANG 
Prince  Prteio  xviii.  139  He  refused  to  keep  his  royal  pro 
mise..  !  Kings  are  like  that.  1899  NKWNHAM-DAVIS  Din 
ners  ff  Diners  194, 1  found  myself  wondering  what  an  infant 
incubator  could  be  like. 

c.  In    mod.    use    (with    following   dat.)    often 
—  'such  as',  introducing  a  particular  example  of 
a  class  respecting  which  something  is  predicated. 

1886  STEVKNSON  Left.  (1809)  II.  41  A  critic  like  you  Is  one 
who  fights  the  good  fight,  contending  with  stupidity.  1887 
COIA-IN  Keats  \.  i  A  birth  like  that  of  Keats  presents  to  the 
ordinary  mind  a  striking  instance  of  nature's  inscrutability. 

d.  \Vithout  construction,  chiefly  in  attributive 
relation  :  Resembling  something  already  indicated 
or  implied.      The  like :  such  as  have  been  men 
tioned  (cf.  C.  3) ;  formerly  often  preceded  by  an  adj. 
of  quantity,  as  f  many  the  like.    See  also  SICH-UKE, 
formerly  also  "\  such  a  like.     For  in  like  manner ^ 
see  MANNER;  for  in  like  wise,  see  LIKEWISE. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  6382  Of  honi  it  had  likest  sauur  [6V?//. 
lickebt,  Fair/,  likkest].  c  1375  '•'*'''•  ^'c^'  Saints  vi.  ( T/totttas) 
130  A  lyk  dreme  dremyt  pai  bath,  c  1400  Apol.  l.oll.  19 
For  J^  honor  of  God,  &  profit  of  himsiif  &  of  be  peple, 
wib  nrani  final  leful  leke  causis.  14,.  Sir  Bates  (MS.  C.) 
801  In  lyke  case  was  |>e  wylde  bore.  1564  in  I'icarys 
Anat.  (1888)  App.  in.  iii.  166  A  prnclamacion  of  lyke  sub- 
Man  nee  &  effect  shall  forthwith  be  drawen.  1590  SPENSER 
/'".  Q.  in.  vii.  29  For  both  to  be  and  seeme  to  him  was 
labour  licb.  1591  —  M.  Hubht-rd  199  Be  you  the  Souldier, 
for  you  likest  are  For  manly  semblance,  and  small  skill  in 
warre.  1608  TOI-SEI.L  Serpents  (1658)  601  Solinus  reporteth 
of  such  a  like  Wood  in  a  part  of  Africa.  1611  BIBLE  irwul, 
1'ref.  2  Wee  shall  finde  many  the  like  examples  of  such 
kind,  or  rather  vnkind  acceptance.  Ibid.  3  An  Heretike  of 
the  like  stampe.  1651  HOBUES  Leviath.  \.  iii.  10  Like  events 
will  follow  like  actions.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  69  ^5 
Hips  and  Haws,  Acorns  and  Pig-nuts,  with  other  Delicacies 
of  the  like  Nature.  1840  L.  HUNT  in  Dram.  Wks.  IVycher- 
Icy  etc.  Farqnhar  p.  Ixxxvii,  Equally  profound  is  ..  Mr. 
Lamb  in  whatever  be  says  at  all  times  on  the  like  subjects. 
1865  TVLOR  Early  llisi.  Man.  i.  5  The  like  working  of 
men's  minds  under  like  conditions.  1875  JOWETT  1'laio 
(ed.  2)  I.  169  They  cause  disease  and  poverty  and  other  like 
evils. 

e.  Of  two  or  more  persons  or  things  :  Having 
the   same   or   closely   resembling   characteristics ; 
mutually  similar;  in  predicative  use  —  alike  (now 
rare],     Prov.  As  like  as  two  peas  :  see  PEA  sb, 

c  1375  St:.  Leg.  Saints  iii.  (Andreas)  1037  All  are  lyk,  and 
5et  . .  In  like  face  . .  men  fyndis  diuersyte.  c  1400  Lott- 
franc  s  Cirurg.  14,  ij  lymes  . .  J?at  ben  lich  in  complexioun. 
L 1530  LD.  BERNERS  Arth.  Lyt.  Bryt.  471  They  war  al 
goodly  persones  and  moche  lyke  of  stature.  1604  H.  JACOB 
Reasons  Reform.  9  Al  these  . .  are  exceeding  divers  and  no 
way  like,  a  1641  Br,  MOUNTAGU  Acts  <J-  Men.  (1642)  355 
The  two  letters  of  b  and  in  being  in  manuscripts  very  like. 
1757  MRS.  GKIFHTH  Lett.  Henry  fy  Frances  (1767)  I.  181, 
I  always  looked  upon  them  as  twin-sisters,  and  so  very  like, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  know  one  from  t'other.  1833  TENNY 
SON  Dream  Fair  Wont.  280  No  two  dreams  are  like.  1871 
BAGEHOT  Physics  fy  Pol.  i.  21  A  nation  means  a  like  body 
of  men,  because  of  that  likeness  capable  of  acting  together. 
1876  JEVONS  Logic  Print.  9  Things  which  seem  lobe  like 
may  he  different. 
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LIKE. 

f  £  Inaccurately  const,  dative  (etc)  instead  of 
ellipt.  possessive. 

tCf.  Ko^ai  xaptrco-crii'  onoiai  //iaif  x\\\.  51.) 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  16408  Quat  ert  l>ou  ^at  es  here,  bat 
has  to  theif  so  like  a  cheie?  e  1460  Towiictey  Myst. 
xxv.  72  The  fader  voyce,  oure  myrthes  to  amende,  Was 
made  to  me  lyke  as  a  man.  1567  Satir.  Poems  Reform. 
iii.  169  Hir  lauchter  lycht  be  lyke  to  trim  Thy>bie.  1890 
FREEMAN  in  W.  R.  W.  Stephens  Lift  (1895)  II.  414  His 
domestic  arrangements,  .are  rather  like  a  steamer. 

2.  In  phraseological  and  proverbial  expressions. 
f  a.  All  like :  in  all  cases  the  same.  Obs. 

1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictcs  21  Whersomeuer  one 
deye,  the  weye  to  the  other  worlde  is  all  like. 

fb.  Like  case  (advb.  phr.):  in  the  same  way, 
likewise.   Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1534  Kirton-in-Lindscy  Ckurchiv.  Ace.  in  .V.  W.  Line. 
Gloss,  s.v.,  Paid  wytsonday  for  ij  ponde  sope  for  weching 
cherche  clothes  iij  d.  Paid  at  lammes  lyke  case  iii  d.  155* 
HULOET,  Like  case  and  likewyse,  idem.  IS79  w- A-  5^H* 
Remedied  iij  b  (Roxburghe  Club),  Vet  haue  1  yeelded  like 
a  coward  thoe,  And  followed  his  pleasures  vaine  like  case. 
1889  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss,  s.v.,  Thaay  chuckt  th'  waiter  tub 
oher,  like  caase  thaay  brok  th'  tap  on  it. 

fc.  Alike;  in  phr.  share  and  share  like,  portion 
and  portion  like.  Obs. 

1540  '"  R-  G.  Marsdcn  Set.  PL  Crt.  Adm.  (1894)  96  To 
be  compelled  to  bere  and  pay  their  partes  and  porcions  of 
the  same  averyge  after  the  rate  of  their  said  goods  porcion 
and  porcion  lyke.  1692  R.  L'ESTRAXCK  Fal>le$\\\.  6  Every 
one  to  go  share  and  share-like  in  what  they  took. 

d.  In  proverbial  formula;  of  the  type  like  master 
like  man  (as  the  master,  so  the  man). 

1548  UDALL  Erasnt.  Par.  Ltskc  xxiii.  177  F.eeyng  lyke 
men  lyke  malster  accordyng  to  the  prouerbe.  c  1550  DALE 
K.  Johan  (Camden)  73  Lyke  Lorde,  lyke  chaplayne.  1611 
BIBLE  Hosea  iv.  9  And  there  shall  be  like  people,  like 
priest  [ WYCLIF  as  the  peple  so  the  prest].  1632  MASSINGEH 
City  Madam  i.  i,  Like  hen,  like  chicken,  fold.  ii.  ii,  Like 
bitch,  like  whelps.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  /fist.  ix.  ii.  §  20  Like 
cup,  like  cover.  1835  MAHRVAT  Jac.  Faith/,  xxiii,  Hut  like 
mother  like  child,  they  say.  1842  TENNYSON  Walking  to 
Mail  55  Like  men,  like  manners. 

e.  Anything  like,  nothing  like,  something  like  : 
anything,  nothing,  something  nearly  as  great,  good, 
effective  (etc.)  as  (another  lhing\  or  approaching 
it  in  size  or  quality.     Also  ellipt.  something  like  = 
something  like  what  he,  it  (etc.)  should  be,  or  what 
is  desired  or  aimed  at  'chiefly  colloq. ,  and  serving 
as  an  emphatic  expression  of  satisfaction). 

1666  lit'NVAN  Grace  Ab.  §  32  My  great  Conversion  from 
prodigious  Profaneness  to  something  like  a  Moral  Life. 
1701  S.  PARKER  tr.  Cicero's  De  Finibus  iv.  247  This  is 
something-like  !  1791  '  G.  GAMBADO'  Ann.  Horsem,  i. 
(1809)  67,  I  have  had  nothing  like  a  bad  fall  lately.  1798 
Geraldina  I.  176  'This  looks  something  like,  Sir,'  said  she. 
1883  Matte h.  Exam.  22  Nov.  5/4  The  Parcel  Post  is  bsing 
conducted  at  a  loss  of  something  like  ,£10,000  a  week.  1884 
[bid.  17  June  4/7  There  is  nothing  like  giving  a  nickname 
to  anything  you  wish  to  denounce.  1885  J.  PAVN  Talk  of 
Town,  II.  117  Not  that  Pye  is  an  archangel,  nor  anything 
like  it.  1901  Ex/Kfsitor&QV.  396  In  the  'Times'  the  other 
day,  a  description  of  the  largest  steam-hammer  yet  made 
was  headed  'Something  like  a  hammer'. 

f.  The  phrases  in  e  are  also  used  adverbially, 
conveying  the  notion  of  an  approximation  to  what 
would  be  expressed  by  the  predicate  (vb.  or  adj.) 
or  its  accompanying  adv.     Also  ellipt.  something 
like  :  in  a  tolerably  adequate  manner ;  f  at  a  faiily 
reasonable  price. 

1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  in.  ii.  105  Anti.  What  complexion 
is  she  of?  Dro.  Swart  like  my  shoo,  but  her  face  nothing 
like  so  cleane  kept,  a  i6ao  J.  DVKE  Serin.  (1640)  "379  If 
a  man  will  sell  a  commodity,  hee  will  sell  it  somewhat  like, 
or  hee  will  keepe  it.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  VI. 
241  Why  this  is  talking  somewhat  like.  178*  Kuz.  BLOWER 
Ceo.  Bateman  III.  in  [She  sits  her  horse]  nothing  like  so 
well  as  you  used  to  do.  1793  BENTHAM  Wks.  (1843)  x.  239 
The  ^600  a-year  ..  I  do  not  look  upon  as  anything  like 
adequate.  1798  T.  TWINING  Recreat.  fy  Stud.  (1882)  237 
Often  have  I  heard  you  something  like  blamed  for  these 
voluntary  labours,  1851  WHEWELL  in  Todhunter  Ace. 
Writings  (1876)  II.  371,  I  have  not  any  thing  like  cot 
through  the  work.  1874  RUSKIN  Fors  Clav.  xlvii.  253  No; 
not  so  well  done  ;  or  anything  like  so  well  done. 

3.  Of  a  portrait,  etc. :  Bearing  a  faithful  resem 
blance  to  the  original.     Now  only  pi'aUcafive. 

1561  T.  HOBY  tr.  Castiglionels  Conrtyer  iv.  (1577)  Tiija, 
A  muche  more  liker  Image  of  God  are  those  good  Princes 
that  loue  and  worshtppe  him.  1591  SPENSER  Tears  Muses 
201  All  these,  and  all  that  els  the  Comick  Stajje  With  seasoned 
wit  and  goodly  pleasaunce  graced,  By  which  mnns  life  in  his 
likest  image  Was  limned  foith.  1638  DAKKK  tr.  Balzac's 
Lett.  (vol.  II.)  167  Those  painters,  that  care  not  for  making 
a  face  like,  so  they  make  it  faire.  1705  HICKK KINGH.L  Priest- 
cr.  n.  Wks.  1716  III.  68  Its  own  Picture  drawn  so  very  like, 
that  it  has  not  patience  to  behold  its  own  Physiognomy. 
1756  MRS.  F.  BROOKE  Old  Maid  No.  36.  295,  I  have  myself 
seen  the  camps  at  Ctopham  and  in  Hyde-park,  and  must  own 
my  Correspondent's  picture  of  the  last  to  be  like.  1775  DK. 
RICHMOND  in  Burke  Corr.  (1844)  II.  87,  I  believe  you  will 
think  it  a  good  and  a  like  portrait  when  you  see  it.  1850 
E.  FITZGERALD  Lett.  (1889)  I.  203,  I  got  your  photograph 
atlast:  it  isabeastly  thing  :  not  a  bit  like.  1854  HAWTHORNE 
Eng.  Nolc-Bks.  (1879)  '•  I03  '*  was  verv  ^ke  and  very  laugh 
able,  but  hardly  caricatured. 

4.  Math.  (See  quot.  1706.)     Now  superseded  by 
similar^  exc.  in  like  quantities  and  like  signs. 

"557  RECORDE  Whetst.  D  i,  When  the  sides  of  one  plat 
forme,  beareth  like  proportion  together  as  the  sides  of  any 
other  flatte  forme  of  the  same  kinde  doeth,  then  are  thone 
formes  called  likeflattes  . .  and  their  numbers,  that  declare 
ttieir  quantities  in  like  sorte  arc  name*!  like  Jlattes,  1660 
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BAKHOW  Euclid  vi.  iv.  Schol.,  If  in  a  triangle  FRF.  there 
be  drawn  AC  a  parallel  to  one  side  FE,  the  triangle  ABC 
shall  be  like  to  the  whole  Fti E.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Ker 
sey),  Like  Arches  or  Arks  (in  the  Projection  of  the  Sphere) 
are  Parts  of  lesser  Circles  that  contain  an  equal  Number  of 
Degrees  with  the  corresponding  Arches  of  great  Ones.  Like 
Figures  (in  Geom.)  are  such  as  have  their  Angles  equal, 
and  the  Sides  about  those  Angles  proportional.  Like  solid 
Figures^  such  as  are  comprehended  under  Planes  that  are 
like,  and  equal  in  Number.  Ibid.^  Like  Quantities  (in 
Algebral,  such  as  are  expressed  by  the  same  Letters,  equally 
repeated  in  each  Quantity.  Thus  2<z  and  3*1,  6dd  and  ^dd, 
are  like  Quantities;  but  ia  and  yaat  and  6,/and  4^X"are 
unlike.  Like  Signs^f^  when  both  are  Affirmative,  or  both 
Negative. .Thus  +i6c  and  -f  4  c ,  have  like  Signs.  1709  J. 
WARD  Introd.  Math.  \\.  ii.  §4  (1734)  15.4  Like  Signs  give 
+  and  Unlike  Signs  give  —  in  the  Quotient.  1797  Encycl. 
hrit.  (ed.  3)  I.  401/1  To  add  terms  that  are  like  and  have 
like  signs.  1859  BARN.  SMITH  Arith.  $  Algebra  (ed.  6)  201. 

5.   Golf.  (See  quot.) 

1887  DONALDSON  SnppL  to  Jain.  s.v.,  When  both  parties 
have  played  the  same  number  of  strokes  they  are  said  to 
be  like. 

0.  fa.  Apt,  suitable,  befitting.  Chiefly  predi 
cative.  Obs. 

a  1450  Cov.  Myst.  xt.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  394  This  observaunce  is 
most  like  you  to  do  dewly,  Wherfore  tak  it  upon  you, 
brother,  we  pray.  1477  Paston  Lett.  III.  196  An  C  //.  .. 
is  no  money  lyek  for  syche  a  joyntore  as  is  desyred  of  my 
son.  1592  C'TESS  SHREWSBURY  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n. 
III.  167  They  are  the  likest  instruments  to  put  a  bad 
matter  in  execution. 

b.  Characteristic  of;  such  as  one  might  expect 
from. 

1667  PEPVS  Diary  4  Apr.,  It  was  pretty  to  hear  the  Duke 
of  Albemarle  himself  to  wish  that  they  would  come  on  our 
ground,  meaning  the  French,  for  that  he  would  pay  them. .; 
which  was  like  a  general,  but  not  like  an  admiral.  1703 
A'  ules  of  Civility  98  That  would  be  liker  a  Drunkard  than 
a  Gentleman.  1711  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  8  Sept.,  It  is 
like  your  Irish  politeness,  raffling  for  tea-kettles.  1840 
DICKENS  Barn.  Rndge  xxvii,  It  would  be  like  his  impu 
dence  . .  to  dare  to  think  of  such  a  thing. 

7.  predicatively^\\\  certain  idiomatic  uses,  chiefly 
with  the  vbs.  _/££*/,  look,  sound:  -fa.  With  gerund  as 
regimen  :  Having  the  appearance  of  (doing  some 
thing),     b.  Giving  promise  of  (doing  something); 
indicating  the  probable  presence  of  (something). 
c.  colloq.  In  recent  use  (orig.  U.S.),  To  feel  like  \ 
to  have  an  inclination  for,  be  in  the  humour  for. 

1654-66  EARL  ORRKRV  Parthen.  (16761  6-90  They  look'd 
rather  like  going  to  triumph  after  a  Victory,  than  to  win 
one.  1741  LADY  POMFRET  Corr.  (1805)  III.  30  The  music 
.  .sounds  so  like  being  accompanied  by  an  organ,  that  [etc.], 
1830  CARLYLE  Latter-d.  Pamph.  III.  2  The  Forty  Colonies 
..are  all  pretty  like  rebelling  just  now.  1863  R.  B.  KIM- 
HALL  Was  he  successful  %  \\.  xii.  278  He  did  not  feel 
like  returning  to  his  solitary  room  with  his  mind  un 
settled.  1868  YATES  Rock  Ahead  II.  245  Wooded  uplands 
suggested  good  cover-shooting :  broad  expanse  of  heath 
looked  very  like  rabbits.  1894  Du  MAURIER  Trilby  (1895) 
in  Bother  work  this  morning!  I  feel  much  more  like  a 
stroll  in  the  Luxembourg  Gardens. 

8.  In   accordance   with   appearances,   probable, 
likely.     Now  only  dial. 

ciyj$  BAKIJOUR  Bruce  xvi.  324  It  wes  weill  lik..That  he 
mycht  hafT  conquerit  ..The  land  of  Irlaiid.  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  10440  Hit  was  not  lik  bat  be  lede.  .Shuld  haue  klllit 
IHS  kyng.  1432-50  tr.  Uigden  (Rolls).  1.  17  Thynges  in 
credible  and  not  lyke  [L.  incredibilia  . .  ft  non  verisimiliii]. 
1541  WYATT  Defence  Wks,  (1861)  p.  xxxiii,  It  was  not  like 
that  I  should  get  the  Knowledge  being  in  Spain.  1545 
BRISKLOW  Compl.  ii.  (1874)  14  Who  hath  the  vantage,  God 
knowyth  ;  wether  the  King,  or  . .  the  officers.,  which  is 
most  lykest.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  <y  Jnl.  iv.  iii.  45  Is  it 
not  like  that  I  .  .run  mad?  1603  —  Meas.for  flf.  v.  i.  104. 
r  1635  W.  SCOT  Aprf.  Narr.  (Wodrow  Soc.)  27,  I  know  not 
if  it  came  to  Mr.  Knox  befor  his  death  ..as  it  is  like  if 
did.  1664  BUTLER  Hud.  \\.  iii.  835  And  is  it  like  they  have 
not  still  In  their  old  Practices  some  skill?  a  1717  BLACK  A  LI. 
Wks.  (1723)  I.  560  He  only  desired  time,  and  would,  'tis 
like,  have  been  able  to  pay  thee.  1733  E.  ERSKINE  Serin. 
Wks.  1871  II.  153 The  temple  where  it  is  like  Isaiah  got  the 
manifestation.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xv,  'It's  like  we  maun 
wait  then  till  the  gudeman  comes  hame '. 

9.  predicativelyt  const  to  with  inf.:    That  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  (do,  etc.),  likely  to.    Now 
somewhat  rare  in  literary  use ;  still  common  cott&q. 

-11300  Cursor  M.  3452  Hir  lijf  was  lickest  to  be  ded. 
c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  372  It  is  ful  like  for  to  stonde 
in  he  same  wise  wib-in  a  few  ^eris  in  ynglonde.  c  1400 
Destr,  Troy  2254  Licker  at  be  last  end  in  langore  to  bide. 
c  14*0  Pallad.  on  Hnsb.  vi.  199  For  that  [brik]  is  maad  in 
sonier  heete  To  sone  is  dric,  and  forto  chyne  is  like.  1508 
DUNBAR  Poems jyt.  n  Now  dansand  mirry,  now  like  to  dee. 
1573  TUSSER  ffiisb.  xxxv.  (1878)  82  Those  of  the  fairest 
and  likest  to  thriue.  159*  SHAKS.  Rom.  q  Jnl.  \.  v.  187 
My  graue  is  like  to  be  my  wedding  bed.  1641  J.  JACKSON 
Trite  Ei'ang.  T.  in.  224  Lay  a  good  foundation,  and  then 
the  superstructure  is  like  to  stand.  1704  SWIFT  Batt.  Bks. 
Misc.  (1711)  239  Discovering  how  high  the  Quarrel  was 
like  to  proceed,  a  1715  UURNET  Own  Time  (1724)  I.  368 
A  man  much  liker  to  spoil  business  than  to  carry  it  on 
dextrously.  a  1806  C.  J.  Fox  Jos.  I!  (1808)  194  He  thought 
himself  like  to  get  rid  of  them.  1873  RASKIN  For*  Claw.  IV. 
xlviii.  268  But  we  are  in  hard  times,  now,  for  all  men's  wits  ; 
for  men  who  know  the  truth  are  like  to  go  mad  from 
isolation.  1886  UYNNFR  A.  Snrrit\ge\\\.  34  The  two  or  three 
places  I  am  like  to  have  business  relations  with.  1806 
A.  E.  HOUSMAN  Shropsh.  Lad  xxii,  Such  leagues  apart  the 
world's  ends  are,  We're  like  to  meet  no  more. 

b.  (Nowftf//0y.or«faz/.)  Apparently  on  the  point 
of.  f  Formerly  sometimes  (?  by  anacoluthon)  with 
ellipsis  of  the  vb.  substantive,  so  that  like  becomes 
—  *  was  (or  were)  like '  (0fa .).  Also  in  confused 


LIKE., 

!    use,  had  like  to  [for  was  like  /<?},  chiefly  with  perf. 

'    inf.:  ='had  come  near  to,  narrowly  missed  ( — ing)'. 

1  (A  further  grammatical  confusion  appears  in  the 
form  had  liked  to :  see  LIKE  v.2  2  b.) 

c  1560  WRIOTHERLEY  Chron.  (1875)  II.  135  Wherefore  that 
plee  would  not  serve,  and  so  [they]  had  like  to  haue  had 
judgment  without  trial).  1565  J. SI-ARK*:  in  Hawkins  I  Vi •. 
(18781  26  Which  had  like  to  haue  turned  vs  to  great  dis 
pleasure.  1586  A.  DAY  E*g.  Secretary  n.  (1625)  So  That 
he  had  like  to  have  knockt  his  head  against  the  gallowes. 
1600  SHAKS.  A.  V.  L.  v.  iv.  48,  I  haue  had  foure  quarrels, 
and  like  to  haue  fought  one.  1657  W.  RAND  tr.  Gassendfs 
Peiresc  i.  20  And  these  digressions  . .  had  like  to  cost  him 
dear.  1709  STKVPE  Ann.  Kef.  (1824)  I.  xx.  367  After  the 
treaty  had  been  like  to  have  been  broken  off.  1709  MKS. 

,  MANLEY  Secret  Mem.  (1736)  IV.  160  She  advanced  toward 
the  Land  of  Coquetry,  and  like  to  have  arrived  there.  1711 
STEELS  Spect.  No.  78  P  4  The  young  Lady  was  amorous, 

,  and  had  like  to  have  run  away  with  her  Father's  Coachman. 
1760-71  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qua  I.  (1809^  II.  28,  I  had  like 
to  murder  poor  Mr.  V index.  18*3  SCOTT  Q-nentin  D.  ii,  The 
eldest  man  seemed  like  to  choke  with  laughter.  1826  — 
Jrnl.  I.  124,  I  had  like  to  have  been  too  hasty.  1853  MRS. 
CARLYLE  Lett.  II.  241, 1  am  like  to  cry  whenever  1  think  of 
Her.  1873  RUSKIN  Fors  Clav.  xxvii.  7,  I  had  like  to  have 
said  something  else. 

C.  dial,  (north,  and  north  midland):  Constrained, 
obliged,  having  no  option  but  to  l^do  so-and-so). 
Also  with  ellipsis  of  the  inf.  (Cf./a///.1 

1828  Trial  W.  Dyon  at  York  Assizes  n,  I  promised  him 
I  would  not  tell :  I  was  like  for  fear  of  losing  my  life.  Mod. 
{Sheffield)  You1!!  be  like  to  let  him  have  his  own  way. 

1O.  Comb.)  as  like-minded  (whence  likeminded- 
uess],  -natttred,  -seeming,  -shaped,  -tt'cif/adjs. 

1526  TINDALE  Rom.  xv.  5  That  ye  be  *lyke  mynded  won 
towardes  another.  1841  E.  MIALL  in  Nontonf.  I.  248  Sir 
Robert  Peel  will  find  thousands  likeminded  with  us.  1888 
BURGON  Lives  12  Gd.  Men  I.  iv.  381  They  were  devoted  to 
one  another,  inseparable,  and  entirely  like-minded.  1638 
SANDERSON  Strm.  (1681)  II.  120  Our  *like-mindedness  . . 
must  be  according  to  Christ  Jesus.  1579  FULKE  Ifesbitiss 
Parl.  192  That  this  rude  and  earthly  body  by  a  *like  matured 
taste,  touching,  and  meate,  should  be  brought  to  immor- 
talitie.  1839  BAILEY  Festns  (1852)  26  Like-natured  with 
them.  1500  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  iii.  26  By  his  *like-seeming 
shield  her  knight  by  name  Shee  weend  it  was.  1897  Daily 
News  5  Feb.  n/i  *  Like-shaped  and  "like-sized  balls. 

b.  In  proposed  mathematical  terms:  tlike- 
jarab,  a  parallelogram  ;  f  like-side,  a  rhombus. 

1551  RECORDE  Pathiv.  Knmvl.  i.  Defin.,  Those  squares 
which  haue  their  sides  al  equal,  may  be  called.  .Hkesides,. . 
and  those  that  haue  only  the  contrary  syd.es  equal,  . .  those 
wyll  I  call  likeiammys,  for  a  difference. 
B.  adv.  vquasi-/;v/.,  fottj.}. 

1.  In  or  after  the  manner  of;  in  the  same  manner 
or  to  the  same  extent  as  ;  as  in  the  case  of.  Const. 
as  in  A.  i  a,  b ;  also  rarely ,  f  const,  offer.     Also 
(const,  dat.},  in  the  manner  characteristic  of.    Lite 
thai :  in  that  msyiner  (cf.  A.  i  b  Ii). 

n  1300  Cursor  M.  5133  pai  com  ham  noght  as  prisuns 
like  [Gffft.  lick,  Trin.  lichej  Bot  als  t>ai  war  knigthes  rik. 
?I370  Robt.  Cicyle  58  He  rode  non  odur  lyke.  (-1380 
WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  253  pan  schulden  prestis  lyue  lien  to 
angels,  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  590  His  top  was  dokked  lyk 
a  preest  bitorn.  —  Frankl,  T.  517  Phebus  wax  old,  and 
hewed  lyke  latoun.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1613  Rome  ..  Tild 
vpon  Tiber  after  Troy  like.  i43»-5otr.  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  187 
Kloenge  like  to  the  water,  vffenge  place  like  to  the  aier, 
c  1500  Lancelot  3170  Ful  lyk  o  knycht  one  to  the  feld  he 
raid.  1508  DUNBAR  Fly  ting  iv.  Kennedie  174  Ay  loungand, 
lyk  ape  loikman  on  ane  ledder.  —  Tna  niariit  Wemen  273, 

1  hatit  him  like  a  hund.     c  1590  MARLOWE  Faust,  xi.  (1604) 
E  2,  Like  an  asse  as  I  was,  I  would  not  be  ruled  by  him. 
1594  T.  BEOINGPIEI.D  tr.  Mackiavellfs  Florcnt.  Hist.  (1595) 
221  The  disorder  of  his  ministers  (who  lined  liker  Princes,  then 
priuate  men),    c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  xxix,  Featur'd  like  him, 
like  him  with  friends  possest.    1601  —  Tivcl.  A",  v.  i.  275  Thou 
neuer  should'st  loue  woman  like  to  me.     16^4  EARL  MONM. 
tr.  Bentivoglios  Warrs  Flanders  133  Fearing  their  Town 
would  fare  like  Oudwater.    1713  AUUISON  Guardian  No.  97 
p  i    This.,  is  using  a  man   like   a  foot.     173*  BEHKKLEY 
Alciphr.  it.  §  23  Working  like  moles  under  ground.     1779 
MAD.  D'ARBI.AV  Diary  ff  Lett.  11842-61  I.  ^56  She  sings 
like  her,  laughs  like  her,  talks  like  her.     1821  KEATS  Latin* 
i.  49    Striped    like   a   zebra,   freckled    like   a   jiard.     1854 
MRS.  JAMESON  ftk.  of  Th.  (1877)  270  A  lecture  should^not 
read   like  an  t.ssay.     1871   MORLKV  Voltaire  (1886)  i  The 
name  of  Voltaire  will  .stand  out  like  the  n;imes  of  the  Kre.'it 
decisive  movements  in  the  European  advancf.     187*  Punch 

2  Mar.  88/2  What  was  the  use  of  his  talking   like  that? 
1879  MCCARTHY  Donna  Quixote  xxi,  But  I  never  was  good 
like  that. 

b.  Iii  colloquial  phrases  denoting  vigour  or 
rapidity  of  action,  as  like  anything,  like  a  shot, 
like  fun  t  blazes,  etc. 

1681  T.  FLATMAS  Hcraditus  Ridens  No.  48  (1713*  U-  53 
i     He  storms  and  sputters  like—  Jsst.  What  I  prithee?  Earn. 
Why— like  any  think.     1695  CoNCRtVF.  Love  for  /,.  v.  iv. 
I    (ed.  2)  76,  I  have  been  looking  up  and  down  for  you  like 
,    anything.     1778  Miss  BUUNKY  Evelina  xxi.  (1784)  157. A" 
the  people  in  the  pit  are  without  hats,  dressed  like  anything. 
1848  Like  fun  [see  FUN  str.  i  b}.     1871  L.  CARROLL  Through 
Looking-gl.  73  They  wept  like  anything  to  see  Such  quant i- 
I    ties  of  sand.     1885  lllnstr.  Lond.  News  18  Apr.  392/3  If  she 
|    doesn't  know  anything  about  it,  she'll  say  so  like  a  shot. 

2.  =  ALIKE,   a.  In  a  like  degree  ;  equally.    Now 
arch,  or  poet,  (only  qualifying  an  adj.  or  adv.). 

1340-70  Alex.  -V  Dind.   105  Whan   eueri    lud   lichc  we! 
lyuede  up-on  erj>e.     c  1384  CHALXEK  //.  Fame  \.  10  Why 
|    this  IU]  a  dreme,  why  that  it  swevene  And  noght  to  eucry 
I    man  lyche  euene.     1393  LANGL.  P.  /V.  C.  xvii.  20  Men  of 
|     grete  welj»e,  And  Hche  witty  and  wys.     c  1400  Rain.  Rose 
4160   It  was  al   liche   longe   &   wyde.    6X400  Lanfrani's 
Cirurg.  158  Whanne  J»at  alle  f>e  brawnys  traueilen  liche 
myclie.     1496  Dives  $  Paup.  (W.  de  W.)  i.  xxvii.  64/2  The 
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sonne  in  hymselfe  is  alwaye  atte  one  and  shyneth  alwaye 
all  lyke.  1584  CO<;AN  Haven  Health  cxxxi.  (1636)  131 
(Mutton]  is  . .  not  like  good  in  all  places  in  Kngland.  1611 
SHAKS.  Cytnb.  in.  in.  41  Subtle  as  the  Fox  for  prey,  Like 
warlike  as  the  Wolfe,  for  what  we  eate.  1650  TRAPP  Comin. 
Num.  xxi.  i  In  our  late  troubles,  it  was  a  like  difficult 
thing,  to  finde  among  our  enemies,  a  wicked  man  in  their 
prisons,  or  a  godly  man  out  of  (hem.  1695  HICKERINGILL 
Lay-Clergy  Wks.  1716  I.  326  That  other  like  ill-advised  ex 
pression.  1812  HYRON  Ch.  liar.  i.  xvii,  Hut  and  palace 
show  like  filthily.  1839  BAILEY  Festns  (1852)  337  All  His 
gifts  Like  wondrous,  like  unlimited,  like  fair,  As  when  the 
wind  first  blew. 

fb.  Iii  like  manner.   Ohs.  rare. 

1542  UDALL  Krasm.  Apo/>h.  317  b  (marg.\  Quoque  the 
conjunction,  Si  coce  the  vocatiue  of  cocus,  souned  both  like 
in  Cicero  his  tyme.  1545  A&CHAM  Toxofih.  (Arb.)  107  To 
shote  compasse,  to  draw  euermore  lyke,  to  lowse  euermore 
lyke. 

f  3.  Followed  by  an  adj.  or  adjectival  phrase  : 
In  the  manner  of  one  who  (or  that  which)  is  — . 
Ohs.  exc.  in  like  mad  (see  MAD  «.). 

1500-10  DI'NBAR  /'act/is  xix.  19  }on  man  is  lyke  out  of  his 
mynd.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv.  x.  56  All  looking  on,  and  like 
astonish  t  staring.  1682  CREECH  tr.  Litcretins  (1683)  87  The 
look  is  vivid  still,  nor  seems  like  dead,  Till  every  Particle 
of  Soul  is  fled.  i8«i  tr.  Gabricltfs  Myst.  Husb.  III.  an  • 
Being  his  tenant,  he  was  like  in  his  power. 

f  4.  In  accordance  with,  according  to.   Obs. 

1422  tr.  Sccrcta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  131  And  to  ham  yeue    ! 
thow  lyke  bar  desert e.     1426  LVDG.  De  GnU.  Pilgr.  14281     | 
The  ffox,  lyk  hys  entente,  Took  the  chese,  and  forth  he    j 
wente.     c  1430  —  Chichcv.  $•  A'jr.  ii.  Min.  Poems  130  These 
bestis  . .  He  fatte,  or  leene  . .  Like  lak,  or  plente,  of  theyr 
vitaile.     —  Reas.  fy  Sews.  5784  Arrayed  lyche  to  liir  degre. 
.,•1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  11.  (1622)  209  She..vsed  him  much    i 
liker  his  birth,  then  his  fortune. 

5.  Like  as.     a.  Introducing   a   clause  :    In    the    i 
same  way  as,  even  as  ;    (just)  as  if.     Also,  like  as 
if  (T\Q\V  somewhat  rare,  occas.  ^  like  as  and}. 

c  1380  WVCI.IF  H'ks.  (1880)  368  pai  cowde  not  schake  away    : 
bis  bonde  by  a  contrari   glose,  lijke  as  cure  prestis  kan    '• 
nowe.     c  1450  Merlin  iii.  41  He.  .tolde  hym  alle  thyngeslike 
as  were  heffalle.     1457  *n  10'^  ReP>  Hist.  MSS.  Conmi. 
App.  v.  298  The  pleynuf  shall  declare  . .  licke  as  the  defend 
ant  were  present.    1523  FITZIIERH.  Sun',  xiii.  (1539)  31  Lyke 
as  and  it  were  extortion.    1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531* 
i39b,  Lyke  as  whan  the  wyndowe  is  opened,  the  ..  beanies 
of  the  sonne  folovveth  in  . .  so  [etc.],     1535  COVERDALE  /V. 
cii[i].  13  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  owne  children,  euen  so 
is  the  Lord  mercifull  vnto  them  that  feare  him.     1609  HOL 
LAND  Ai/ttu.  Afarcell.  53  Hee  came  to  Augustudunum  afore 
said  ;  like  as  if  he  had  beene  a  leader  of  long  continuance. 
1611  BIBLE  Jt*b  v.  26.     1616  K.  C.  Times'  whistle  iv.  1235    , 
And  now  our  lawes  for  Mammons  cursed  golde  Like  as  at 
open   mart   are  bought  and   soldo.      1691  tr.  Kntiliaiine's    ' 
Frauds  Rom.   Monks   (ed.  3)    194  They  are   all   of  dry'd    ' 
Flesh,  like  as  her  Heart  is.     1717  M'odrow  Corr.  (1843)  II.    \ 
347  Likeas  the  Synod  did,  and  hereby  do,  approve  thereof. 
1799  COLERIDGE  Lett.  (1895)  272,  I  held  the  letter  in  my 
hand  like  as  if  I  was  stupid.    1881  FORGAN  Golfer's  Handbk.    \ 
34  Like-as-wc-lit',  when  both  parties  have  played  the  saim:    i 
number  of  strokes.     1888  W.   K.  HENLEY  Kk.    I'erscs,   fit. 
Hospital  vi,    Likeas   a   flamelet   blanketed  in   smoke,    So 
through  the  anaesthetic  shows  my  life. 

b.  With  ellipsis  of  the  vb.  of  the  clause.  Qbs, 
exc.  poet. 

c  1489  CAXTON  Soitncs  of  Aymon  ix.  222  Lete  vs  goo  there    | 
like  as  prue  and  worthy  knyghtes.    1500-20  DUNBAK  Poems    \ 
xi.  5  For  as  thow  come  sa  sail  thow  pass,  Lyk  as  ane  schad-    ; 
dow_  in  ane  glass.     1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (1858)  II.  34    [ 
Thair   semelie   schroua   likeas    siluer  schene.      1559   A  HP. 
HETHK  Speech  in  Tar  it.   21   Feb.  in  Strype  Ann.  l\ef.  I. 
App.  vi.  9  Kinge  Davyd  did  ..  leappe  before  the  arke  of 
God,  lyke  as  his  other  subject es.     1704  J.  PITTS  Ace.  Afa- 
honietnns  viii.  (1738)  149  They  travel  four  Cammels   in   a 
breast  ..  tied  one  after  the  other,  like  as  in  Teams.     1800 
COLERIDGE  Ptccoloin.  iv.  i,  She's  now  rising  :  Like  as  a  sun,    , 
so  shines  she  in  the  east. 

6.  Used  as  <onj.\  -'like  as*,  as.     Now  generally 
condemned  as  vulgar  or  slovenly,  though  examples 
may  be  found  in  many  recent  writers  of  standing. 

This  use  originated  partly  in  an  ellipsis  of  as  or  an  exten-  . 
sion  of  the  quasi-prepositional  function  of  the  adv.  (sense  i) 
to  govern  a  clause  instead  of  a  sl>.,  and  partly  in  an  anaco- 
luthic  use  (somewhat  common  in  the  i6th  c.)  by  which  the 
sb.  or  pronoun  which  is  primarily  a  dative  governed  by  like 
is  used  as  the  subj.  or  obj.  of  a  following  clause.  A  good 
example  of  this  anacoluthon  (but  with  to  instead  of  simple 
dative'  is  the  following  : 

l*ptf  SPENSER  /•'.(?• v'-  iv-  42  Like  to  an  Eagle,  in  his  Jungly 
pride  Soring  through  his  wide  Empire  of  the  aire  .v  by 
chaunce  hath  spide  A  Goshauke. 

a.  Introducing  an  unabridged  clause. 

c  1530  LD.  BERNEKS  Arth.  Lyt.  Bryt.  520  Ye  have  said  lyke 
a  noble  lady  ought  to  say.     1531  EI.YOT  Gov.  m,  viii,  Lyke    ' 
an  excellent  Phisitioun  cureth  nidste  daungerous  diseases, 
so  doth  a  man  that  is  valyant  [etc.].     1608  SHAKS.  Per,  i.  i.    • 
163  Like  an  arrow  shot  from  a  well  experienst  Archer  hits  the 
marke  his  eye  doth  leuell  at.     1658  A.  Fox  \Vitrt2  Surg. 
m.  xix.  280  The  patient  still  moveth  the  wounded  joint,  like 
the  jack  of  a  watch  doth  move.     1715  M.  DA  VIES  A  then. 
Brit.  I.  251  To  act  like  Judith  did  with  Holofernes.     1792 
SOUTHKY  Lett.  (1856)  I.  12  He  talks  like  Brunswick  did. 
1866  DARWIN  in  Lifeff  Lett.  III.  58  Unfortunately  few  have 
observed  like  you  have  done.     1867  H.  MAUDSLEY  Phys. 
<$•  Path.  Mind  18  They  are  strange  and  startling,  like  the 
products  of  a  dream  ofttimes  are,  to  the  mind  which  has 
actually  produced  them.     1869  BON  AMY  PRICE  Princ.  Cur 
rency  v.  162  Is  the  demand  of  the  cotton  and  of  the  iron  for    ^ 
money  so  real  and  specific,  that  the  coin  is  produced,  like    i 
wine  is  produced  in  bottles  for  the  drinkers  who  desire  to    ! 
drink  -wine?     1873  MORRIS  in   Mackail  Life  (1899)  I.  301    1 
Dreading   the   model   day  like    I    used   to  dread  Sunday. 
1882  J.  C.  MORISON  Macaitlay  (1889)  169  Those  assemblies 
were, not  wise  like  the  English  parliament  was.     1886  J.  K. 
JEROME  IdU  Thoughts  (1889'  5  Did  he  [Robinson  Crusoe] 
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wear  trousers?  I  forget.    Or  did  he  go  about  like  he  docs 
in  the  pantomime? 

b.  Introducing  a,  clause  with  vb.  suppressed. 

Many  apparent  instances  of  this  use  may  belong  to  i,  what 
is  suppressed  being  a  pple.  or  adj.  and  not  a  vb. 

1604  T.  WRIGHT  Passions  (1620)  194  Did  not  David  thirst 
after  thee,  like  the  thirstie  hart  the  fountaines  of  cleaer 
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like  the  deer  On  Selkirk,  in  Fernandez.  1839  BAII.FY  Fcstus 
(1852)  129  Ere  yet  we  have  shed  our  locks  like  trees  their 
leaves. 

C.  Followed  by  a  noun  or  pron.  (virtually  the 
subj.  or  obj.  of  a  suppressed  clause)  or  a  phrase. 

15..  Smyth  $  his  Dame  i.  54  in  Hail.  K.  P.  P.  III.  203,  j 
I  sawe  hym  never  wyth  rnyne  eye  That  could  werke  lyke  I.  | 
17*3  Pres.  State  Russia  I.  343  They  are  not  kept  in  j 
Fish-pools  and  Stews,  like  in  other  Places.  1749  SMOLLETT  i 
Git  Rlas  (1797)  I.  120  A  few  who  like  thou  and  I  drink 
nothing  but  water.  18 
Si 


„!•  ,    'I  he  strain  is  causing  opening  of  the  boards 

like  in  a  ship  after  a  storm.     1896  Daily  Xcws  24  Oct.  7/4 
Snow . .  is  descending  in  thick  Makes  like  in  January. 
fd.  As  well  as:  ns  also.   Obs.  rare. 

1594  SHAKS.  AVcA.  ///,  m.  v.  9  Gastly  Lookes  Are  at  my 
seruice,  like  enforced  Smiles.     1663  GEKBIER  Counsel  e  va,    j 
You  that  know  what  good  Building  is  both  by  a  Genius  . .     - 
infused  into  your  spirit,  like  by  your  particular  applications 
to  all  things  answerable  thereunto. 

e.  f  As  if,  Mike  as',  (obs.)     Also  (now  dial.}    ' 
as  like* 

1493  Festhall  (W.  de  W.  15^)  89  b,  To  . .  here  a  candell  j 
brennynge  in  procession  [on  Candlemas  Day]  as  lyke  they  | 
wente  bodely  with  our  lady,  c  1530  LD.  BEKNEKS  Arthur  \ 
Lyt.  Bryt.  338  He  was  bygge  and  hye  above  all  other,  and  ; 
coloured  like  the  rede  rose  had  been  set  on  the  whyte  lyly* 

7,  dial,    and   vulgar.    Used   parenthetically   to 
qualify  a  preceding  statement :  ='  as  it  were  ',  '  so 
to  speak '. 

1801  tr.  Gabrieltrs  Afysf.  Husk.  III.  252  Of  a  sudden  like. 
1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  vi,  The  leddy,  on  ilka  Christmas  night    . 
. .  gae  twelve  siller  pennies   to   ilka   puir   body  about,  in 
honour  of  the  twelve  apo^les  like.     i8z6  J.  WILSON  A'ct*/. 
Atnbr.  Wk*.  1855^!.  179    In    an   ordinar   way  like      1838 
LYTTON  Alice  11.  lii,  If  your  honour  were  more  amongst  us    * 
there  might  be  more  discipline  like.     1840-41  I)i:  QI'INCEY    ' 
Style  ii.  Wks.  1862  X.  224  'Why  like,  it's  gaily  nigh  like  to 
four  mile  like'.     1870  K.  PK ACOCK  Ralf Skirl.  I.  112  Might 
1  l>e  so  bold  as  just  to  ax,  by  way  of  talk  like,  if  [etc.], 

8.  Likely,   probably.      Rare   exc.    in    phr.   like 
enough,  very  like,  (as}  like  as  not  (colloq.  or  dial.). 

1563-83  FOXK  A.Af  J/.  II.  1219/1  Some  sayd  it  was  his 
wife,  some  sayd  the  keeper.     Like  inough  (my  lord)  quoth 
Symons,  for  lie  is  one  of  the  same  sort.     1610  SHAKS.  Temp.     \ 
v.  i.  265  Will  money  buy  em?    Ant.  Very  like.     1611  — - 
Cynth.  v.  v.  259  Most  like  I  did.     1681  HICKCRINGILI.  Black 
Non-Con/.  Postscr.,  Wks.  1716  II.  169  He  may  fire  a  Canon, 
and  kill  a  Friend  as  like  as  an   Enemy.     1749   FIELDING 
Tom  'Jones  vn.  ix, '  Like  enough,' cries  the  'squire,  '  it  may    ' 
be  so  in  London,'     1823  BENTIIAM  Not  Paul  285  When  I 
was  yet  with  you  I  told  you  these  things.     Like  enough. 
1883  STEVENSON  Treas.  1st.  in.  xiv,  Like  enough,  to  judge    j 
from  the  sound,  his  back  was  broken  on  the  spot.     1890 
1  ROLF  BOLDKEWOOD'  Col.  Reformer (iSgi)  321,  I  was  much    ' 
deceived  in  them.  . .  Very  like.  . .  It  takes  a  smart  man  to 
be  up  to  chaps  of  their  sort.     1897  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXX. 
479/2  The  players,  Hke  as  not,  handling  the  ribbons.     1898 
G.  MEREDITH  Odes  Fr.  Hist.  29  No  more  at  midway  heaven,    - 
but  liker,  midway  to  the  pit. 

1 9.  As  if  about  to.     (Cf.  A.  9  b.)   Obs. 

c  1530  Ln.  BERNERS  Arth.  Lyt.  Bryt.  143  The  paleys 
trembled  like  to  haue  gone  all  to  peces. 

10.  Cowl*.*  as  like  fashioned  (adj.),  -feelingly 
(adv.),  -made>  ~per$naded  (&&]§.') ;  like-dealers,the 
designation  assumed  by  certain  pirates  about  1400. 

1401    Petition    to    Hen.    /^    in    Rymer    Fadera    (1709) 
VIII.   193   Publicos  Dei  &  omnium  Mercatorum  bonorum 
Inimicos,    Pyratas,   alio  Vocabnlo   Likedelers   Nominates.    , 
1540  COVERDALE  Fruitful  Less.  (1593)  M  m  4,  Yet  is  God    . 
of  this   nature,   that    he   maketh    his   chosen    to   bee    like    I 
fashioned   vnto   the   image   of  his  sonne.     1621  LADY  M".     I 
WROTH  Urania  489  Wedded  to  a  vow  I  made  to  one,  whose    j 
breach  of  his  like-made-one  to  me  cannot  yet  vnmariy  me. 
1691  NORRIS  Pratt.  Disc.  57  The  warm  influence  of  a  like-     . 
persuaded    Princes    Favour.      183$    BAILEY  Feat  us  xxxvi. 
(1848)  363  He  Vet  feels  the  frailties  of  the  tilings  He  has    \ 
madu  And  therefore  can,  like-feelingly,  judge  them.     [1849 
Sidonia  Sore.   II.  144  That  brotherhood  who.,  lived  like 
brothers  amongst  themselves,  dividing  all  goods  alike,  so    ' 
that  they  were  called  '  Like-dealers '.     (These  Like-dealers    • 
were  the  Communists  of  the  Northern  Middle  Ages.)] 
C.  absot.  and  sb. 

1.  \Vith  qualifying  poss.  pron.  or  its  analogue: 
Counterpart,  equal,  match,  analogue,  etc. 

Sometimes  in  /*/.,  (/u's,  etc.)  likes,  though  a  collective  or 
typical  sing,  often  occurs  where  a  pi.  might  be  used. 

a  1300  Fioriz  <y  Bt.  483  (Hausknecht)  Faire  hi  habbe  here 
in  inome  At  on  palais,  nas  non  his  liche.  c  1374  CHAUCER 
A  tie/,  fy  Arc.  76  Of  trouth  is  ther  non  her  lich  Of  all  these 
wymmen.  c  1400  S  outdone  Bab,  44  Whan  ffrith  and  felde 
wexen  gaye,  And  every  wight  desirith  his  like,  a  1533  LD. 
HERNERS  ffnon  Ivii.  193  His  lyke  is  not  in  al  y«  world.  1579 
SI'ENSER  Sheph.  Cat.  Nov.  40  Her  like  shee  has  not  left  be- 
hinde.  1597  J.  KING(?«  Jonas  { 1618)65  Socrates  was  a  man 
excellent  for  humane  wisdome,  the  Hke  to  whom  could  not 
be  found  among  thousands  of  men.  1602  SHAKS.  Hani.  r.  ii. 
188.  1618  BOLTON  Florns  iv.  xii.  (1636^  321  A  man  of  a  bar 
barous  blunt  wit,  but  which  did  well  enough  among  his  likes. 
1656  EARL  MONM.  Bo<calinis  Advt.fr.  Panntss.  105  He 
rendred  his  Family  as  famous  . .  as  the  like  of  the  greatest 
Princes.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vnr.  418,  iSoa  PALEY  Nat. 


Two  men,  whose  like  will  scarcely  ever  be  found  in  the  world. 

2.  Something  considered  in  respect  of  its  likeness 
lo  something  else;  an  instance  of  similarity;  chiefly 
in  proverbial  expressions,  as :   like  (will}  to  like, 
like  draws  to  like>  like  begets  like,  etc. ;  like  for 
like ;  like  cures  like. 

(ri37S'^-  Leg.  Sairtfs  i.  (Pefrns^  543  Lyk  to  lyk  accord  is 
wele.  Ibid.  xii.  (Mathias)  134  Lyk  to  lyk  drawis  ay.  1470-85 
MALORY  Arthur  ix.  xx.xi,  A  good  knyght  wylle  faiioiiru 
another  and  lyke  wille  drawe  to  lyke.  1528  PAVNKI.  Salern^s 
Regim.  (1535)  68  b,  Lyke  ioyned  to  lyke  maketh  one  the 
more  furious.  1539  TAVKRNEH  Erasin.  Pro"'.  (1552)  8  Lyke 
wyll  to  lyke.  1581  DERRICKK  Image  Irel,  n.  Fj  b.  tuarg-., 
Like  vnto  like  saide  the  Deuill  to  the  Collier.  1591  SPKNSKK 
;!/.  Hnbberd  48  The  Foxe  and  th'  Ape.  .determined  to  seeke 
Their  fortunes  farre  abroad,  lyeke  with  his  lyeke.  1601 
SMAKS.  Jul.  C.  n.  ii.  128  Euery  like  is  not  the  same. 
1607  W.  SCLATKR  Funeral  Serin.  (1629)  2  Illustrated  by  a 
comparison  of  likes.  1631  GOUGE  (!o<t*s  Arrws  in.  Ix.  296 
In  case  of  /«///>,  or  requiting  like  for  like.  1633  T.  ADAMS 
t'-xp.  2  Peter  iii.  10.  1304  No  like  is  the  same;  Similitude 
and  Identitie  are  different  things.  1692  R.  I/KSTRAXGE 
Fables  ccccxix.  395  Two  Likes  may  be  mistaken.  1696 
TKVON  J/isc.  i.  4  Kvery  Like  works  upon  its  Likeness.  1843 
TKNNYSON  Walking  to  Mail  55  Like  breeds  like,  they  say. 
—  Tu'O  I'oicfs  357  For  those  two  likes  might  meet  and 
touch.  1856  K.  A.  VAVGHAN  Afystics(i%6o)  I.  in.  ii.  61  Only 
like  can  know  like. 

3.  The  like :  something  or  anything  similar  ;  the 
same  kind  of  thing. 

Now  chiefly  in  negative  contexts,  as  '  I  never  saw  the  like.' 
J553  KDEH  Decades,  (Arb.)  375  Sum  doo  wysshe  he  had 
doonne  the  lyke  by  theyrs.  1556  ROBINSON  tr.  A  fore's  Uto/>. 
(Arb.)  77  margin,  The  verie  like  in  F.ngland  in  the  riuer 
of  Thamys.  1588  PAKKI;  tr.  Alendoza's  Hist.  China  388 
Which  is  the  like  as  we  have  said  of  the  kingdome  of  China. 
1598  SHAKS.  .Merry  W.  n.  i.  70.  16..  Ballad,  Mary  Am- 
l'ire  79  (Percy  MS.)  The  like  in  my  HfTe  I  neuer  did  see. 
1606  (i.  \V[OODCOCKE]  Hist.  Irstiiie  iv.  21  The  like  to  this 
may  l>e  accounted  of  the  continuall  fire  burning  in  the  nioun- 
taine  of /Ktna.  a  1626  P.ACON  AVic  Atl.  (1900)  34  His  Under 
Garments  were  the  like  that  we  sn\v  himweare  in  the  Chai  iuit. 
1678  WANLEY  M'ond.  Lit.  World \.  \.  §  87.  467/1  Henry  the 
seventh  . .  having  composed  matters  in  Germany. .hastened 
to  do  the  like  in  Italy.  1772-84  COOK  /  Vy.  ( 1 790}  I V.  \v\2 
The  drops  were  such  as  no  experienced  seaman  on  buaid 
had  seen  the  tike.  1820  SHKT.T  v.\(Hdi/>ns  n.  i.  85  She  never 
can  commit  the  like  again.  1878  SIMI-SOS  Sch.Shaks.  1.35 
It  is  confessed  that  Hawkins  and  Cobham  were  meant  tube 
buccaneers,  and  it  \*  absurd  to  deny  the  Hke  of  Studty. 
•f  b.  1 'receded  by  any^  many,  other.  Obs. 

1573  *'•  HARVF.V  I.cttcr-bk.  fCamden)  7,  I  prai  you  let  thi.s 
on  suffice  in  stead  of  a  mani  the  like.  1x1592  H.  SMITH 
H'ks.  (1867)  II.  97  As  for  these  objections,  or  any  the  like. 
'599  HAKLUYT  I'oy.  II.  118  Had  not  (^>.  Curtius  or  some 
other  like  ..  revived  the  lemembrance  of  him.  1631  T. 
PUWKLL  Tout  All  Trades  (1876)  145  And  very  many  other 
the  like. 

c.  Andthelikc}  or  the  like',  a  formula  used  to 
avoid  fuithcr  enumeration  of  an  indicated  clnss; 
=.'and  ?o  forth'.  See  also  SUCH-UKE. 

1592  WEST  \st  PI.  Symbol.  §  too  With  these  word?. 
following,  or  the  like  in  effect.  1612  I'ACON  Ess.,  Studies 
(Arb.)  13  Bowling  is  good  for  the  Stone  and  Raines  ;  Shoot 
ing  for  the  longs  and  breast  ;  gentle  walking  for  the 
stomacke  ;  riding  for  the  head  ;  and  the  like.  1657-83 
KVELYN  Hist.  Kelig.  (1850)  I.  3  Everybody  agrees  that 
there  is  in  our  very  nature  sentiments  of  right  and  \vruni;  ; 
to  do  as  we  would  be  done  by ;  . .  to  clothe  our  bodies, 
and  the  like.  1711  STEEI.E  Sfect.  No.  155  P  i  In  travel 
ling  together  in  the  same  hired  Coach,  sitting  near  each 
other  in  any  publick  Assembly,  or  the  like.  1773  MKS. 
CIIAPONK  Intproi1.  Mind  (1774)  II.  43  If  you  have  any  ac 
quired  talent ..  such  as  music,  painting,  or  the  like.  1833 
S.  AUSTIN*  Charact.  (ioethe  I.  ii.  30  Questions  concerning 
time,  space,  mind,  matter,  God,  immortality,  and  the  like. 
1852  GLADSTONE  Clean.  (1879)  IV.  146  The  mundane,  earihy, 
instruments  of  taxation,  police,  soldiery,  .and  the  like. 

fd.  Used  as  a  mere  demonstrative  pronoun: 
=  that  or  those  (followed  by  of}.  Obs.  rare. 

1650  KAHL  MONM.  tr.  SftUtHtt's  Man  bee.  Guilty  146,  I 
doubt  not  but  that  'twas  ambition  which  kept  Scipio  chast, 
that  was  the  sweetnesse  of  glory  which  charmed  the  like  (>f 
Pleasure.  1653  Nissetta  145  He  had  changed  his  love 
affections  into  the  like  of  friendship,  or  rather  of  obsequi 
ousness.  i^S4  KARL  MONM.  tr.  Bcjitivoglio' s  Warrs  Flan 
ders  214  His  death  was  accompanied  by  the  like  of  Orange. 
e.  The  like(s  of  (rarely  to) :  such  a  person  or 
thing  as  ;  now  often  depreciatory,  colloq. 

1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  I.  384  Many  of  God's 
children  beleiue  that  there  is  something  in  a  broken  reed 
the  like  of  me.  1787  Minor  171  Never  more  presume 
for  to  speak  to  the  likes  of  me.  1825  COBBETT  Kttr. 
Rides  185.  I  never  saw,  nor  heard  of  the  like  of  this  before. 
1826  JAS.  MILL  in  Ir'cstm.  Kw,  VI.  270  The  like  of  which 
exists  in  no  other  spot  en  the  surface  of  the  earth.  1850 
MRS.  CARLVLE  Lett.  II.  137  This  is  the  best  school  that  the 
like  of  me  was  ever  put  lo.  1872  BROWNING  in  Life  fy  Lett. 
(1891)  292  The  second  edition  is  in  the  press, .  .2,500  in  five 
months  is  a  good  sale  for  the  likes  of  me.  1894  Du  MAURI LR 
Trilby  (1895)  210  Are  there  no  harems  still  left  in  Stamboul 
for  the  likes  of  thee  to  sweep  and  clean  ? 

4.  Golf.  (See  quot.  1881.) 

1863  Macni.  Afaff.  Sept.  VIII.  411/2  The  Captain  hookit 
his  ba'  into  the  Principal's  Nose,  and  the  Laird  lay  snug  on 
the  green  at  the  like.  1878  *CAPT.  CRAWLJ*V'  fr'wtball  etc. 
89  (Golf)  The  reckoning  of  the  game  is  made  by  the  terms 
odds  and  liket  and  one  wore,  two  more,  &c.  1881  FORGAN 
Golfers  Handbk.  35  If  your  opponent  has  played  one 
stroke  more  than  you — i.  e., '  the  odd  '.  your  next  stroke  will 
be  'the  like'. 


LIKE. 

•f-5.  Likelihood,  probability.   Obs. 

1609  YONGK  Diary  19  There  Is  like  of  war  between  them. 

6.   In  phrases  formed  with  preps. 

fa.  With  like\  as  is  (was,  etc.)  fitting,  in  a 
fitting  manner.  Obs. 

ciaooOKMiN  8190  patt  ofcrr  follc  all  5ede  bun,  Swa  summ 
Jtt  birrb,  wi^  like,  a  1240  Wohnnge  in  Cott.  Horn.  285 
Ihesu  pus  tu  faht  for  me  a^aines  mine  sawle  fan  pu  me 
derennedes  wi5  like. 

fb.  In  like  (also  Sc.  in  to  like],  in  liche:  = 
ALIKE.  Also,  without  change.  Obs. 

13.. etc.  [see  INLIKE].  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  ii.  (Panliis\ 
210  His  ryk  pat  euire  lestis  in  to  lyk.  Ibid.  xxxv.  (Thadee} 
70  His  ryke  Is  stedfaste  lestand  ay  in  lyke.  ^1430  &yr. 
Tryam.  1571  Hedd  and  fete  lay  bothe  in  lyke,  To  grounde 
was  he  caste  !  1540  HYRDE  tr.  Vive?  Instr.  Chr.  Wont. 
(1592)  U  ij,  She  ..  which  ought  to  count  all  in  like  faire  & 
foul,  saving  her  husband,  a  1555  RIDLEY  Pit.  Lament. 
(1566)  B  vb,  All  sped  in  lyke.  1557  PAYNEL  Rarday's  JM- 
gnrth  75  His  ennemies  and  his  owne  subiectes  he  dreeded 
and  suspected  both  in  lyke  and  after  one  maner. 

f  c.  Of  (a)  like,  by  (the}  like :  probably,  BELIKE. 

1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  337  b,  Harpalus  (who  by 
like  had  a  good  insight  in  suche  matters).  1570-6  LAM- 
BARDE  Perantb.  Kent  (1826)  215  In  which  respect  (of  like) 
he  gave  to  the  hundreth,  the  name  of  the  same  Towne. 
1573  G.  HARVEY  Letter J>k.  (Camden)  50  Of  a  like  thai 
purpose  to  pluck  Jupiter  out  of  heaven.  1577-87  HOI.IN- 
SHKD  Chron,  III.  24/2  King  William,  .concerned  displeasure 
against  Urban  . .  and  alledged  by  the  like,  that  no  . .  bishop 
within  his  realme  should  haue  respect  . .  to  anie  pope.  1579 
[see  KKLIKE].  1605  VF.RSTEGAN  Dec.  Itttell.  iv.  (1628)  89 
The  white  rocks  or  clifs  (by  like  about  Douer). 

Lite  ^Isik),  v.1  Forms:  1-2  lician,  2-3likie(n, 
3  lykyen,  3-5  Ii-,  lyken,  -i(n,  -y(n,  (4  likke, 
lykky),  4-7  lyke,  Sc.  and  north,  lik,  (5  lykey, 
lijk,  leke),  6-7  leeke,  (7  lyk),  4-  like.  Also 
Y-LIKE.  [OE.  lician  =  OFris.  likia,  OS.  likon  (Du. 
lijkcti},  OHG.  tthhen,  Uchtn.  ON.  likat  Goth,  lei- 
kan\— OTeut.  *likiejaHt  *likojant  f.  *Rko~  body 
(prig,  appearance,  form) :  see  LICH  sb.~\ 

1.  intr.  To  please,  be  pleasing,  suit  a  person. 
Chietly  quasi-?«z«J.  with  'dative ;  fin  early  use 
also  const,  to,  till.  Also  impers.  as  in  it  likes  me 
-  I  am  pleased,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  do  so-and-so. 
Now  only  arch,  and  dial. 

971  Blkkl.  ffoin.  129  ^C^hwylc  man,  sy  Jjxr  eorSan  bxr 
he  sy,  burn  gode  dxda  (lode  lician  sceal.  c  1000  ^KLFRIC 
Ccn.  xxvii.  14  Heo  hit  jearwode,  swaheowiste  (xethis  feder 
licode.  c  1175  Latnb.  Ho»i,  63  God  . .  5ife  us  swa  his  wil  to 
donne  pet  we  gode  likie  and  monne.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll. 
ffoitt.  29  pane  he  wile  don  o5er  (jueSen  hwat  him  panne 
Hca3  after  defies  lore,  c  1205  LAY.  8746  Hit  pe  likede  wcl 
t?at  pu  us  adun  laiidest.  1340  Avtrtff,  187  Efterwftrd  ase 
merci  likep  to  god  alsuo  hit  ne  likep  noping  to  pe  dyeule. 
c  1374  CHAUCKR  Boeth.  iv.  pr.  vi.  108  (Camb.  MS.)  The 
victories  cawse  lykede  to  the  goddes  and  the  cause  ouer- 
comen  lykede  to  catoun.  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  \.  505  It 
likit  till  his  will.  1413  Pilgr.  Sowlc  (Caxton  1483)  v.  xii.  103 
This  is  my  loued  sone  that  lyketh  me.  c  1430  Two  Cookery- 
bks.  31  Take  Porke  or  Ueef,  wheper  J>e  lykey,  &  leche  it  pinne 
pwerte.  ("1449  PECOCK  AV/r.  ir.  xix.  26?  Chese  the  seers 
which  of  tho  answers  to  hem  lijkith.  1535  UOVERDALE  Esther 
\,  8  The  kynge  had  commaunded.  .tliat  eueryone  shulde  do 
as  it  lyked  him.  1577  HARRISON  England  it.  ix.  (1877)  i. 
201  To  give  his  roiall  consent  to  such  statutes  as  him  liketh 
of.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  F///,i.  i.  100  Like  it  your  Grace,  The 
State  takes  notice.  1627  E.  F.  Hist.  Edw.  II  (1680)  87  How 
that  way  may  like  you,  that  I  know  not.  i784Covvi>ER  Task 
vt.  405  There  they  are  free,  And  howl  and  war  as  likes  them, 
uncontrourd.  (71850  ROSSETTI  Dante  fy  Circ.  (1874)  I.  41, 
I  rode  sullenly  Upon  a  certain  patli  that  liked  me  not. 

fb.  simply.  To  be  pleasing,  be  liked  or  ap 
proved.  0/>s. 

<888  K.  /ELFRKD  Boeth.  xviii.  §  3  (Sedgefield)  FurSy 
sceolde  ale  mon  bion  on  *d%m  wel  ^ehealden  pa;t  he  on  his 
a^num  earde  licode.  c  1315  SHOKLHAM  Foeuis  (E.K.T.S.) 
98/13  Senne  hys  swete  and  lykep,  Wanne  a  man  hi  deb- 
1388  WYCMF  Gen.  xvi.  6  Lo !  thi  seruantesse  is  in  thin 
hond  ;  vse  thou  hir  as  it  likith.  1616  1».  JONSON  Devil  an 
Ass  Prol.,  If  this  Play  doe  not  like,  the  Diucll  is  in  't. 

c.  To  like  well  or  if  I:  to  be  pleasing  or  ilie  reverse. 

c  1250  Gen.  -V  Ex.  4029  Ille  liked  Sanne  balaac  Kuerilc  word 
fte  prest  balaam  spac.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  11829  Him 
po^le  pe  wide  contreia  wolde  him  liki  bet.  c  1380  Sir 
Ecruntb.  76  Wan  he  was  war  of  pe  frenschcmen  on  hfert] 
him  likid  ille.  a  14^50  Knt.  dc  la  Tour  (1868)  18  My  fader 
asked  me  'how  likithe  you?'  ..  And  y  tolde  my  fader  how 
me  liked.  1590  MARLOWE  2«<f  Pt.  Tamburl.  iv.  i.  I  5,  lie 
dispose  them  [women]  as  it  likes  me  best.  1506  DANETT  tr. 
Conrines  (1614)  61  They  sallied  foorth  where  liked  them  best 
by  the  breaches  thereof.  1608  Yorksh.  Trag.  i.  iii,  Good 
Sir,  keep  but  in  patience,  and  I  hope  my  words  shall  like 
you  well.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  vi.  353  They,  .colour,  shape 
or  size  Assume,  as  likes  them  best.  1668  PKPVS  Diary 
22  Nov.,  My  boy's  livery  is  come  home  ..  and  it  likes  me 
well  enough.  1680  MOXON  Hffch,  Excrc.  222  Either  with 
Moldings  or  other  Work  upon  it,  as  best  likes  them.  1799 
WOHDSW.  Ruth,  209  Where  it  liked  her  best  she  sought  Her 
shelter.  1808  SCOTT  Mann.  vt.  xv,  At  first  in  heart  it  liked 
me  ill.  183*  ARNOLD  Serin.  II.  320  If  there  be  no  God,  . . 
let  us  eat  and  drink,  or  follow  what  likes  us  best.  1848 
THACKERAY  I 'an.  1'nir . xii.i 03, 1  wish  any  respected  bachelor 
that  reads  this  may  take  the  sort  that  best  likes  him. 

1 2.  refl.  and  ////;•.  for  reft.  To  please  oneself, 
take  pleasure,  delight  /';/  (something).  Obs. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xxxvi.  4  Like  in  Laverd.  a  1300 
Cursor  Af.  19231  Ilk  suik  it-self  bisuikes,  And  lethes  mast 
l?at  par-in  likes.  Ibid.  28336,  I  ha  me  liked  ai  vm-quile 
I  n  vnnait  wordes.  1340  Ayenb.  1 77  Me  zene^ep  wel  ofte . .  be 
J>e  nase  ine  to  moche  him  to  liky  in  guode  smelles.  1549 
CHAI.ONER  Erasm.  an  Folly  F  ij  b,  Yet  dooe  these  my  old 
gurles  nut  a  little  lyke  their  selves  herein. 
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3.  intr.  To  be  pleased  or  glad.  To  like  ill:  to 
be  displeased  or  sad.  Now  only  Sc. 

13. .  Guy  Warit>,  (A.)  500  perl  for  him  sori  was,  Ther  liked 
non  In  that  pins,  c  1320  Sir  Tristrent  1151  pei  marke 
liked  ille.  c  1400  Ganiflyn  618  And  Adam  Spencer  liked 
right  ille.  c  1460  ToWHiMf  Myst.  xxvii.  114  Ye  ar  all  heuy 
and  lykyt  yll  here  in  this  way.  c  1475  Raiif  Coilyar 
39  Be  that  it  drew  to  the  nicht,  The  King  lykit  ill.  1896 
J.  BALFOUR  PAUL  in  N.  %  Q.  Ser.  vin.  X._48s/2,  I  should 
like  if  Mr.  Reid  would  be  good  enough  lo  inform  us  if  the 

'    note-book  states  [etc.]. 

f  4.  To  be  in  good  condition  ;  to  get  on,  do 
well,  thrive.  Chiefly  with  adv.,  well,  better^  etc. 

'1325  Poem  times  Edw.  If  (Percy)  xliv,  Thi  maystre  is 
i-wonne  And  lyketh.  15*3  FITZIU.KB.  Hnsb,  §  53  It  may 
fortune  there  be  some  [sheep]  that  like  not  and  be  weike. 
1567  MAI-LET  Gr.  Forest  33  It  [the  beech  tree] . .  liketh  best 
being  sowne  in  moyst  grounds.  1584  COGAN  ffaoat  Health 
cxciv.  (1636)  176  Children  ..  live  and  like  better  with  that 
[milk],  than  with  any  other  thing.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  //-', 

.  in.  ii.  92  (Qo.  1600)  By  my  troth,  you  like  [1623  looke]  well, 
and  beare  your  yeeres  very  well.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I. 
500  Trees  generally  do  like  best  that  stand  to  the  Northeast 
wind.  1615  W.  LAWSON  Country  Honsew.  Garden  (1626)  3 
We  meddle  not  with  Apricocks  nor  Peaches,  nor  scarcely 

i    with  Quinches,  which  will  not  like  in  our  cold  parts,  vnlesse 

i  [etc.].  1634  W.  WOOD  Kcw  Eng.  Prosp.  \.  iv.The  Cattle. . 
like  as  well  with  St.  1673  RAY  Jonrn.  Low  C.,  Malta  296 
Indigo  . .  agrees  with  the  soil,  and  likes  and  thrives  there 
very  well.  1681  CHKTHAM  Anglers  \f tide-in,  xxxviii.  §  4 

;    (1689)  245  The  Ponds  where  the'y  like  well. 

5.  To  derive  pleasure  of,  occas.  by,  with  (a  per- 
'    son  or  thing) ;  to  approve  of,  become  fond  of.  Also 

with  adv.  (well  or  ill).  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

c  iqy*  Syr  Gener.  (Roxb.t  3124  Of  this  message  he  liked 

yll.     1465  Past  on  Lett.  II.  186,  I  understode  he  lykyd  not 

by  hys  dysposicyon.     1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  >  Lycitrgits 

(1595)  63  To  see  his  notable  lawes,.so  well  established  and 

liked  of  by   experience.      1590  GREENE    Or/.  Fur,   (1599) 

A  4b,  Daughter  like  of  whome  thou  ple.nse.      1611  BIBLE 

Transl.  Pref.  F  2  But  was  that  his  magnificence  liked  of  by 

|    all?      1643   SLINGSBY  Diary  (1836)  98    He  ..  began  to  like 

i    better  of  his  employment.      1671   SIR  C.    LYTTELTON   in 

1    Hatton  Corr.  (1878)  100  Y«  King  likes  soe  well  of  Sr  T.  I.. 

,    that    [etc.].      1709  STRVPK   Ann.    Rtf.    I.  xxv.    (1824)  419 

Opinions,  by  no  means  liked  of  by  the  Bishop   Cheney. 

Ibid.  ii.  xl'iv.  (1824!  167  They  hoped  ..  that  their  prince  .. 

would  like  well  with  tins  their  doing.      1764   BURN  Poor 

Laws  77  If  any  beggar's  child  ..  shall  be  liked  of  by  any 

j    subject  of  this  realm  of  honest  calling.     rti8«5  FORBY  Voc. 

•     E.  Ang/ia,  Like  of,  to  approve.     *  My  master  will  not  like 

of  it.'     1854  Miss  BAKER  Xorthamptonsh.   Class.   I.  397, 

I  daredn't  do't ;  my  master  wouldn't  like  of  it. 

6.  trans,  (The  current  sense.)     To  find  agreeable 
or  congenial ;  to  feel  attracted  to  or  favourably 
impressed  by  (a  person) ;  to  have  a  taste  or  fancy 
for,  take  pleasure  in  (a  thing,  an  action,  a  condi 
tion,  etc.).     In  early  use  often  to  /t'fre  well  (now 
arch,  in  this  form,  though  we  say  freely  to  like 
very,  pretty  ?«?//,  and  to  like  better  or  best),  and 
antithetically  to  like  ill  (arch.)  ^  to  dislike. 

As  used  with  reference  to  persons,  the  vb.  is  often  con- 
trasted  fas  expressing  a  weaker  sentiment)  with  I0z>e. 
The  two  earliest  quots.  may  belong  to  sense  i. 
triaoo  Trin,  Coll,  Horn,  95  Mildheprted  be?  J?e  man  J>e 
reoub  his  neh^ebures  unselSe,  and  liked  here   alre  sel5e. 

.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  2039  Conan  be  kinges  neueu  ne 
Hkede  no;t  pis  game,  f  1385  CHACCER  /-.  6".  //'.  1076  Hido, 

1  And  for  he  was  a  straunger  sumwhat  sche  Likede  hym  the 
bet.  c  1470  Golagros  fy  Gnw.  1015  Be  that  schir  Wawane  the 
wy  likit  the  wer.  1530  PALSGR.  61 1 72,  I  can  nat  lyke  hym 

I    better  than  I  do.     1581  T.  HOWEI.L  Denises  (1879)  200  Wante 

;    makes  the  Lyon   stowte,  a,  slender  pray  to   leeke.      1590 

i  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  ix.  24  Vet  every  one  her  likte,  and  every 
one  her  lov'd.  a  159*  H.  SMITH  Serin.  (1637)  338  He  which 

;  would  have  chosen  the  best,  yet  liked  another  before  him. 
i6oa  WARNKR  Alb.  Eng,  xi.  Ixvii.  (1612)  285  With  women, 
that  no  lesse  attract  our  senses  them  to  lecke.  1671  MILTON 
/'.  A',  iv.  171, 1  never  lik'd  thy  talk,  thy  offers  less,  Now  both 
abhor.  1711  STEELE  Spe.t.  No.  79  f  4  My  Lover  does  not 

1  know  I  like  him.  a  1716  SOUTH  Serw.  (1823)  III.  237  Where 
a  man  neither  loves  nor  likes  the  thing  he  believes.  1741 

.  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Mr.  Worthy  5  Nov.,  The 
people  here  [Geneva]  are  very  well  to  be  liked.  1781  COWVKK 
Truth  210  He  likes  your  house,  your  housemaid,  and  your 
pay.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xxxviii,  Maybe  ye  may  like  the 
ewe-milk.,  cheese  better.  185*  MRS.  STOWK  Uncle  Tarn's  C, 
xxiii,  I  may  like  him  well  enough  ;  but  you  don't  love  your 
servants.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  a)  V.  50  Most  persons  say 
that  lawgivers  should  make  such  laws  as  the  people  like. 

b.  absol. 

1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  in.  ii.  7  If  you  like  elsewhere  doe 
it  by  stealth.  1595  —  John  11.  i.  511  If  he  see  ought  jn 
you  that  makes  him  like.  1667  MILTON  /'.  /,.  xi.  583  Till  in 
the  Amorous  Net  Fast  caught,  they  Hk'd,  and  each  his  liking 
chose,  a  174*  J.  HAMMOND  Lore  Elegies  vii,  They  met, 
they  lik'd,  they  stay'd  but  till  alone.  1808  SCOTT  Alarm. 
v.  Introd.,  Looking  [he]  liked,  and  liking  loved. 

c.  \Yith  direct  ohj.  and  inf.  or  complementary 
I   pa.  pple.  or  adj.,  or  (now  rarely)  a  clause  intro 
duced  by  that. 

1534  MORK  On  the  Passion  Wks.  1290/3  Such  as  are 
lerned,  will  like  also,  that  [etc.],  1805  SCOTT  Last  Minstr. 

i  v.  xxx,  Less  lik'd  he  still,  that  scornful  jeer  Mispris'd  the 
land  he  lov'd  so  dear.  1842  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Left.  0891)  II. 

'  393  Would  he  like  the  subject  discussed  in  newsjiapersV 
1849  THACKERAY  Pendcnnis  xlv,  It  was  Blanche  who.  .asked 
him. .\vhethcrhelikedwomentohunt?  1887  COI.VIN  Keats 

\  viii.  207  The  sonatas  of  Haydn  were  the  music  he  liked 
Severn  be>t  tu  play  to  him. 

d.  \\ith  inf.  as  obj.  :  To  fmd  it  agreeable,  feel 
inclined  to  do  or  be  so  and  so.     Often  somewhat 
idiomatically  in  conditional  use,  to  express  a  desire, 

j   as  /  should  like  (  —  F.  je  voitdrais   bitnt  G.  ich 
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mochle  gem) ;  often  derisively  in  /  should  like  to 
see — (intimating  that  what  is  referred  to  is  im 
possible),  I  should  like  to  know  (implying  that  the 
question  has  no  natural  answer).  Also  with  ellipsis 
of  inf.,  as  in  to  do  as  one  likes. 

c  1350  Will,  Paleme  5528  $e  bat  liken  in  lone  swiche 
binges  to  here,  c  1440  Geuerydes  2010  Do  as  3e  leke,  for 
this  is  my  councell.  1:1450  St.  Cnthbcrt  (Surtees)  ii  Who 
so  lykes  to  Ink  it  cure,  c  1470  HKNRY  Wallace  i.  33  Quha 
likis  till  half  mar  knawlage  in  that  part.  i5*8GARuiNKR  in 
Pocock  Rec.  Kef.  I.  1.  112  His  holiness  for  pastime  liked 
well  to  hear  thereof.  1568  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xlviii.  i 
Off  cullouris  cleir  quha  lykis  to  weir,  Ar  sindry  sortis  in  to 
this  toun.  1596  DALRVMPLF.  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  n.  152 
Euerie  ane  niycht  marie  how  mony  wyfes  he  Ivket.  1611 
HIBLK  Rom.  i.  28  They  did  not  like  [Gr.  OVK  cficuuVao'ar} 
to  retaine  God  in  their  knowledge.  1662  PF.PVS  Diary  22 
Aug.,  I  had  liked  to  have  l>e^ged  a  parrot  for  my  wife. 
1690  LOCKK  Hum.  Und.  \\.  xxl.  §  50  He  may  either  go  or 
stay,  as  he  best  likes.  1694  ATTERUURY  Serin.  (1726)  1. 191 
He  is  already  under  the  Dominion  and  Power  of  his  own 
Lusts,  and  perhaps  likes  to  be  so.  1819  SHELLEY  Julian 
«V  Mad.  199  If  you  would  like  to  go,  We'll  vi-iit  him.  1830 
MACAULAY  Rob.  Montgomery  Ess.  (1872)  130  What,  we  should 
like  to  know,  is  the  difference  between  the  two  operations 
which  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  so  accurately  distinguishes 
from  each  other. .  ?  1831  —  in  Life  I.  233,  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  sate  through  so  tremendous  a  storm.  1837 
DICKENS  Pickw.  xxxii,  [Mr.  Gunter  threatens  to  throw  Mr. 
Noddy  out  of  window] '  I  should  like  to  see  you  do  it,  sir,' 
said  Mr.  Noddy.  1859  MILL  Liberty  v.  187  A  person  should 
be  free  to  do  as  he  likes  in  his  own  concerns.  1868  BAIN 
Ment.  ff  Alor.  Sti.  iv.  xi.  406  To  say  we  can  be  virtuous  if 
we  like,  is  [etc.].  1874  RUSKIN  fors  Clav.  xxxix.  68, 1  should 
like  to  have  somebody  for  a  help.  1884  Manclt.  Exam. 
28  May  5/2  Those  critics,  .who  maintain  that  we  are  free  to 
do  as  we  like  in  Egypt. 

e.  Often  used,  esp.  with  conditional  auxiliary, 
for  like  to  have. 

18*2  SHKLLEY  Faust  ii.  i  Would  you  not  like  a  broom 
stick?  Mod.  I  should  like  more  time  to  consider  the 
matter.  Would  you  like  the  arm-chair? 

f.  The  neutral  sense  inferable  from  the  qualified 
uses,  to  like  well  or  ill  (see  above),  survives  in  the 
interrogative  use  with  how,  as  in  '  How  do  you  like 
my  new  gown  ? ', '  How  would  you  like  to  be  called 

a.  fool  to  your  face  ? ',  etc. 

1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  in.  v.  77  How  dost  thou  like  the 
Lord  Bassanio's  wife?  1606 DAY  IleofGuls  B^b,  Boy, how 
doost  like  me  in  this  attyre?  17*7  BOVER  f-'r.  Diet.  s,v. 
Trower,  Comment  le  trou~'cz-i'ons ?  How  do  you  like  it? 
1819  SHELLEY  Cyclops  532  How  does  the  God  like  living  in 
a  skin?  1860  TENNYSON  Sea  Dreams  194  How  like  you  this 
old  satire  ? 

Tig.  In  the  colloquial  half-jocular  expression, 
used  of  an  article  of  food  or  the  like, '  I  like  it,  but 
it  does  not  like  me '  (i.e.  does  not  suit  my  health \ 
the  use  seems  to  be  a  mere  perversion  of  sense  6, 
and  not  directly  connected  with  sense  I. 

1899  H.  FREDERIC  Market-place  xxiii.  307  He  liked  the 
water,  and  the  water  liked  him..  He  decided  that  he  would 
have  a  yacht. 

Like,  v.-    Also  5-6  lyke.     [f.  LIKE  a.} 

1 1.  trans,  a.  To  fashion  in  a  certain  likeness,  b. 
To  represent  as  like  to ;  to  compare  to.  c.  To 
make  a  likeness  of;  to  imitate.  Obs. 

c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  1460  In  haly  speche  he  lyked 
[Bacda  assimilavif\  his  lunde.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  Vl^n. 
vi.  48  Like  me  to  the  pesant  Boyes  of  France.  1613  W. 
BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  i.  v.  480  Her  lily  hand  (not  to  be  lik'd 
by  Art)  A  pair  of  pincers  held.  i6j«  WITHER  Mistr.  I'hilar. 
F  7  b,  If  to  gold  I  like  her  Haire. 

2.  intr.  (Const.*;//".)  fa.  To  seem,  pretend.  Ohs. 

b.  To  look  like  or  be  near  to  doing  (something)  or 
to  being  treated  (in  a  specified  manner).   Now  vul 
gar  and   <//£/.,   chiefly  in   compound  tenses,  had 
(rarely  were)  liked  to,  or  (dial.^  am  (is,  etc.)  liken 
(for  hkinfft  fOj  etc.    (Cf.  had  like  s.v.  LIKE  a.) 

1426  Faston  Lett.  I.  24  The  gret  tendrenesse  ye  lyke  to 
have  of  the  salvacion  of  mysymple  honeste.  1598  PARSONS 
Archpriest  Cemtrav.  (Camdeii)  I.  32  The  other  disorders 
that  I  have  signified  ..  were  liked  to  have  receved  a  severe 
sentence  &  punishment.  1599  SHAKS.  Mitch  Ado  v.  \.  115 
Wee  had  likt  to  haue  had  our  two  noses  snapt  off  with 
two  old  men  without  teeth.  a  i6u  R.  HAWKINS  I'oy. 
(1878)  91  Her  old  leake  ..  had  liked  to  have  drowned  all 
those  which  were  in  her.  1654-66  KARL  OKKERY  l\irlhcn, 
(1676)  18  Joy  had  lik'd  to  have  performed  what  grief  but 
begun,  a  1689  MRS.  BEIIN  Novels  (1722)  I.  28^  The  Rab 
ble  had  lik'd  to  have  pulled  him  to  pieces.  1716  ABP. 
NICHOLSON  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  III.  396  The  judges, 
whom  he  had  liked  to  have  provoked  by  his  clownish 
behaviour  at  the  bar.  17*4  RAMSAY  Tca-t.  Misc.  (1733)  H- 
119  My  heart  alake,  is  liken  to  break  When  1  think  on  my 
winsome  John.  1760  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  G.  Montagu  25 
Oct.,  He  probably  got  his  death,  as  he  liked  to  have  done 
two  years  ago,  by  (etc.l.  1781  BKNTHAM  ll'ks.  (1843)  X.  92 
He  ..  was  once  what  I  had  liked  to  have  been,  a  meiho- 
dist.  i8oa  Ibid.  390,  I  would  not  serve  you  as  X.  Y.  liel- 
lamy  had  liked  to  have  served  us.  1853  J.  A.  BENTON 
California  Pilgr.  127  The  evening  liked  to  have  been  a 
tedious  evening. 

-like,  suffix^  forming  adjs.  and  advs.  In  strict 
ness,  the  words  containing  this  suffix  arc  compounds 
of  LIKE  a.  and  adv.)  in  the  stnses  in  which  these 
words  govern  a  dative  or  are  followed  by  an  adj. 
(see  LIKE  a.  i  b,  LIKE  adv.  i,  3).  The  compounds 
so  formed  not  unfrequently  resemble  in  sense  the 
derivatives  formed  with  -lik.c,  MK.  dial,  form  of 
'-LY  1,  -LY15,  but  the  two  formations  are  entirely 


LIKEABLE. 

distinct:  thus  ME.  gretfi/ike  adv.  (  =  greedily)  is 
not  the  same  word  as  the  mod.  Sc.  grtedy-likc. 

1.  Appended  to  sbs.  a.  Forming  adjs.  with  the 
general  sense  'similar  to  — ',  'characteristic  of, 
befitting  — '.  Early  examples  are  circlelyk  (a  1420), 
chicftainlikc  (("1470  Henry  Wallace  vr.  489),  devil- 
like  ((-1470),  godlike  (1513),  bishoplike  (1544), 
flesh-like  (1552).  The  suffix  may  now  be  appended 
to  almost  all  sbs., including  proper  names;  in  for 
mations  intended  as  nonce-words,  or  not  generally 
current,  the  hyphen  is  ordinarily  used. 

Some  particular  writers  have  shown  an  extraordinary 
fondness  for  words  of  this  formation ;  e.g.  more  than  60 
occur  in  Bailey's  Festus. 

1598  DALLINGTON  Meth.  Trav.  Siijb,  Making  Hidalgo- 
like  Rhodomontades.  1603  UEKKER  Grissil  (Shaks.  Soc.)  5 
Then  can  you  blame  me  to  be  hunter  like,  When  I  must 
get  a  wife?  1607  R.  QARF.W]  tr.  Kstiennes  World  of 
Wonders  188  The  testimonies  which  themselues  glue  of  their 
Sardanaple-like  sobriety.  1784  R.  UAC.I;  BarMafft  Downs 
I.  iop  Ail  unaccountable  unquality-Iike  fit  of  the  spleen. 
18*3  in  Spirit  Pub.  Jrnts.  151  The  professor  thought  this 
conduct  extremely  rude  and  ungoldsmiihlike.  1825  Green 
house  Contp.  II.  38  Their  leaves  and  habits  are  so  salad- 
and  kitchen-garden-like,  that  we  cannot  recommend  them. 
Ibid.  II.  84  A  low  shrub,  with  heath-  or  fir  like  leaves.  1834 
Tait's  Mag.  I.  758/1  He  gave  an  Kgan-like  description  of 
a  pugilistic  encounter.  1839  I.AILKY  Fcstus  (1852)  286  And 
swore  to  make  all  souls  Believe  alike  in  clockworklike  con 
tent.  1849  NOAD  Electricity  189  That  plumbago- like 
substance  found  lining  the  interior  of  long-used  coal-g.is 
retorts.  1857  E.  FITZGERALD  Lett.  (iB8y)  I.  263  June  over  ! 
A  thing  I  think  of  with  Omar-like  sorrow.  1866  \V.  AITKRN 
Set.  .$•  Pract.  Med.  II.  578  If  the  noise  ..  is  that  of  a 
friction-murmur,  soft  and  bellows-like.  1901  Academy  13 
July  29/2  Strong,  cudgel-like  Anglo-Saxon  words. 

b.  Forming  advs.  with  the  sense  *  in  or  after  the 
manner  of  — ',  (so  as  to  resemble  —  *.  Early  \n- 
fa&G&sttftlfowli&t^cisytyigeiitfomanfike  (1542), 
phraseiike  (1549),  bishopUke(i$$$).  These  advs., 
and  the  method  of  formation,  are  now  peril,  to  be 
regarded  as  obsolete  or  at  least  archaistic,  the 
apparent  examples  in  recent  use  being  explicable 
as  quasi-advb.  uses  of  the  adj,  ;  at  least,  the  advs. 
or  quasi-advs.  are  now  employed  only  to  charac 
terize  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  not,  as  formerly, 
to  indicate  the  manner  of  an  action.  In  accor 
dance  with  this  change  of  signification,  -like  in  the 
quasi-adverbial  use  now  takes  optionally  a  second 
principal  stress,  and  is  nearly  always  hyphened. 

1564-78  BULLEIN  Dial.  agst.  Pest.  (1888)  80  This  is  a 
comely  parlour,  very  netly  and  trimely  apparrelled,  London 
like.  1576  GASCOIGNE  Philontctie  (Arb.)  104  She  .  .drest  hir 
Bacchus  like,  1624  D.  CAWDREY  Hitnrilitie  39  How 
vainely  and  garishly  (popingaye-like)  are  our  men  and 
women  attired?  1719  I3E  FOE  Crusoe  \\,  xii.  (1840)  255 
How.  .coward-like  they  had  behaved.  [1768  W.  DONALDSON 
Life  Sir  B,  Sapskull  I.  71  His  father  . .  (dotard  like}  seem'd 
fully  satisfy'd.  1834  T ait's  Mag,  I.  768/2  Mr.  Justice 
Rivers,  Brutus-like,  was  constrained  in  justice  to  condemn. 
1871  BROWNING  Prince  Hohenst.  97  Only  continue  patient 
while  I  throw  Delver-like,  spadeful  after  spadeful  up.] 

2.  Appended  to  adjs.  a.  Forming  adjs.  In  Sc. 
the  suffix  is  added  freely  to  almost  any  descriptive 
adj.,  esp.  those  relating  to  mental  qualities,  condi 
tions  of  temper,  or  the  like ;  the  general  sense  of 
the  compounds  is  'having  the  appearance  of  being 
— '.  In  Eng.  use  the  formation  is  not  common,  and 
the  sense  is  usually  *  resembling,  or  characteristic 
of,  one  who  is  — ',  as  in  genteel-like-t  human-like. 

1:1470  HENRY  Wallace  vi.  694  Schir  Rawfif  Gray  saw  at 
thai  war  Sotheron  leik.  Ibid.  x.  210  '  Allace  ',  he  said,  '  the 
warld  is  contrar  Hk  ! '  1587  FLEMING  Cont.  Holinshed  III. 
'355/1  Of  countenance  amiable,  and  complexion  English 
like.  1621  LADY  M.  WROTH  Urania  182  Twtt  not  sillines 
lie  saw,  that  made  that  innocent-like  fashion  shew  in  me. 
1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  vi.  264  Wee  found  tvvelue  Venerable 
like  Turkes,  ready  to  receiue  vs.  1639  [see  ALIVK-UKE].  1724 
RAMSAY  I'ision  iv,  A  man..  Richt  auld  lyke,  and  bauld  lyke. 
1789  A.  \VILSON  Let.  in  Poems  fy  Lit.  Prose  (18761  I.  48 
John's  grim-like  smile.  1815  Ln.  COCKBUHN  Mem.  ii.  TIO 
It  was-a  low  square-like  room.  i8a$  Greenhouse  Conip,  II. 
15  A  low  herbaceous-like  shrub.  18*7  J.  WILSON  Noct. 
Ambr.  Wks.  1855  I.  357,  I  think  Peter's  looking  auld-like. 
1839  BAILEY  Festus  (1852)  389  Their  sublime-like  beauty. 
1866  AITKF.N  Set.  fy  Pract.  Med,  1 1 .  719  A  gluey-like  material. 
b.  Forming  advs.  With  the  sense  'like  one 
who  is — '.  Obs,  exc.  in  Sc.t  where  the  sense  of 
the  advs.  is  rather  '  so  as  to  appear  — \ 

Chiefly  in  contexts  where  the  word  might  admit  of  being 
taken  as  adj. ;  cf.  i  b. 

CI470  HENKY  Wallace  v.  577  All  his  four  men  bar  thaim 
quietlik.  1548  UDALL  Erasin.  Par,  Luke  154  b,  With  suche 
pompe  as  this,  triumphaunt  lyke,  and  with  such  a  trayne 
about  him,  did  the  Lord  lesus  goe  vnto  Hierusalem.  1594 
IVarres  Cyrus  1646  The  Ooddesse  turnde  her  face,  offend- 
ing-like,  frowning  with  angrie  brows.  1681  RYCAUT  Critick 
182  You,  Phrygian,  or  inconsiderate  like,  replied  Critilo, 
propound  late  Remedies.  1682  Songs  $  Ball.  (Percy  Soc.) 
126  When  thundering  like  we  strike  about.  Mod.Sc.  Dinna 
rug  at  it  sae  rochlike  [-roughly],  or  ye'll  brak  it. 

Like,  obs.  f.  LICK  v. ;  var.  LICH,  LICHE. 
Likeable,  likable  (lai-kab'l),  a.  [f.  LIKE  ^.1 

+  -ABLE.]  That  can  be  liked  ;  pleasing;  agreeable. 
i73oGAY  mSivrft's  Lett.  (1766)  II.  119,  I  would  fain  know 
you ;  for  I  often  hear  more  good  likeable  things  than  'tis 
possible  any  one  can  deserve.  1780  MAO.  D'ARBLAY  Diary 
May,  We  made  a  long  visit  here,  as  the  people  were  mighty 
likeable.  1834-43  SOUTHEY  Doctor  xxxiv,  (.1862)  82  It  is  a 
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very  likeable  place,  being  one  of  the  most  comfortable  towns 
in  Kngland.  1882  STF.VKNSON  /•'«///.  Stud.  389  The  most 
likable  utterance  of  Knox's  that  I  can  quote. 

Hence  Likeabi-lity  ;vwr  — next. 

1823  SOIJTHKY  in  Life  fyCorr.  V.  144  My  civilities  to  them 
are  regulated  ..  a  little  more  perhaps  by  their  likeahility. 

Likeableness  (Ui'kab'lnes).     [f.  LIKEABLE  a. 

j     +-NKSH.]     The  quality  of  being  likeable. 

1860  KUSKIN  in  Corn/t.  Mag.  II.  545  The  agreeableness  of 

!  a  thing  depends  not  merely  on  its  own  Hkeableness,  but  on 
the  number  of  people  who  can  be  got  to  like  it.  1879  H. 
SPKNCKR  Data  of  Ethics  ix.  §  60. 164  The  different  opinions 
concerning  the  Hkeableness  of  this  or  that  occupation. 

t  Liked,  ppl.a.  Obs.   [f.  LIKEV.I  +  -KDVJ   Re- 

i    garded  with  predilection  or  affection;  beloved. 

1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  I.  133/2  When  the  bride  Al- 
freda  vnderstood  the  di-ath  of  hir  liked  make  and  bride- 
grome..she  curssed  father  and  mother.  1583  IIAHINGFOM 
Conunandm.  ix.  (1637)  87  How  stealeth  it  the  love  of  man 
from  Ins  wife,  ..  a  friend  from  his  long  and  liked  acquaint 
ance?  1617-77  Kri.TiiAM  Resolves  i.  xii.  19  It  shall  either 
induce  me  to  a  new  good,  or  confirm  me  in  my  liked  old, 

tlii'keful,  a.  Obs.  Also  4  licvol,  likful,  6 
likefull.  [f.  LIKE  z/.1  -t  -FUL.]  Pleasing,  accept 
able,  agreeable. 

ciwLatlfi  Cokayne  80  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  158  per  bcb 
rosis  of  rede  ble  And  lilie  likful  for  to  se.  1340  Ayenl>.  217 
To  (>an  bet  )>e  bene  by  paifitliche  licuol  to  gode  and  worth! 
to  bi  y-herd.  1340-70  Ate.v.  <V  DhuL  498  Vs  is  likful  and 
lef  in  laiulus  to  w;dkc.  1592  WVKI.KY  Armone  158  How 
•  loathsome  now  that  earst  so  likefull  seemd. 

i  Iii/kelioocl.  Oh.  rare.  [f.  LIKE  a.  +  -HOOD.] 
Likelihood,  probability. 

1579  (1-  HAKVKY  I.ettcr-bk.  iCamden*  75  So  utterlye  be- 
younde  all  expectation  and  likehood. 

I  Iii'keless,  a.  Uhs.     [-LKSS.]     Unlike. 

c  1250  Gt-n.  ff  E.v.  1726  Sep  or  got,  haswed,  ai  led,  or  grei, 
i  I'en  don  fro  iacob  Per  a-wei ;  £03  him  boren  3es  ones  bles 
j  Vn-like  manue  and  likcles. 

t  Lrkellhead.    Oh.  exc.  arch.     Also  4  likli- 
;    h(i)ede,  5  likelehede,  5-6  lyk(e)lyhed;e.     [f. 
LIKELY  a.  +  -HEAD.] 

1.  Probability.  Chiefly  in  phr.  by  or  of  likelihead'. 
i    probably,  in  all  probability  (cf.  LIKELIHOOD,  2  b). 

(1386  CHAUCER  Prioress'  T.  144  She  gooth  ..  To  euery 
place,  where  she  hath  supposed  I!y  Hklihedc  hir  litel  child 
!  to  fynde.  1495  Att  n  J/t'n.  VII,  c.  2  Preamble,  Extreme 
rigour  . .  wherby  by  likelehede  many  of  theym  shuld  lose 
their  lives.  1501  Piuinpton  L'orr.  (Camden)  151  \'e  may 
have  trial  by  lyklybed  what  tlier  answeie  shalbe.  1533  MOKI-: 
Apd.  151  Certayne  letters  whyche  some  of  the  bretherne 
lette  fall  of  late,  and  lost  them  of  lykelyhed  as  some  good 
kytte  leseth  her  kayes.  1867  .Moulds  Jason  v.  96  Fellows, 
what  have  we  done  ?  by  likelyhead  An  evil  deed  and  luck 
less.  1870  —  Earthly  Par.  I.  n.  553  Alas  !  full  little  likuli- 
head  That  be  should  live  for  ever  there. 

2.  Likeness ;  resemblance. 

1390  GOWEK  Conf.  II.  147  Men  mai  wel  make  a  Hklihiede 

i     Bet  wen  him  which  is  averous  Of  gold  and  him  that  is  jelous 

I    Of  love.    1413  PHgr.  Sowle  (Caxtun)  n.  xii.  (1859)46  Though 

j    it  passe  my  wytte,  and  myn  abylete,  for  to  counterfeten  it 

in  veray  trouthe  of  lykelyhede,  yet  [etc.]. 

Likelihood  (larklihud).  Forms  as  those  of 
LIKELY  a.  +  4-6  -hode,  5-6  -hod,  6-  -hood. 
Also  5  lykeleod,  6  lightliwode,  likeloode, 
lykelhood.  [f.  LIKELY  a.  +  -HOOD.] 

f  1.  Likeness  ;    resemblance  ;    similarity.      Also 
an  instance  of  this  ;  a  semblance,  similitude.  Obs. 
1398  TRHVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.    i.   (1495)  3    Parables  & 
semblaunces  or  Hklihodes  of  thynges  naturelles  and  arly- 
fycyelles.     1548  GKST  /'''.  Masse  hJ  iiij,  Sacramentes  (<nyth 
Augustini  vnlesse  they  haue  certayne  lykelyhode  wyth  the 
thynges  wherof  they  be  sygnes,  they  be  no  sacramentes  at 
al.    1567  MAPLET  6V.  Forest  n  It  is  called  Iris  for  like 
loode  to  the  Rainebow.      "1591    R.  GREENHAM  Serin.    \. 
(1599)  96  Thus  wee  see  what  likelihood  there  is  betweene 
the  spirit  and  fire.     1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  I,  (1634)  23 
;    Thereisnolikelibood  between  pure  light  and  black  darkness. 
,    1642  J.  BALI,  Answ.  Canne  ii.  9  It  hath  too  much  likelihood 
j    to  the  masse-book.     1688   R.    HOLME  Armoury  in.  200/1 
Fables  [are]  Tales  of  Untruth,  yet  have  a  likelyhood  of  Truth. 
2.  The  quality  or  fact  of  being  likely  or  prob- 
1    able;  probability;  an  instance  of  this.    Const.  of\ 
\    foccas.  to  with  inf.    f  To  fake  likelihood:  to  infer 
i   as  a  probability. 

c  1449  PECOCK  Refir.  r.  xiv.  78  Principlis  openest  m  pro- 

'    babilitie  or  likelihode  to  treuthis.     1472-3  Rolls  of  Par  It. 

i    VI.  54/1  Seyng..  theym  selfe  in  likelyhode  to  be  endamaged. 

,    1488  Paston  Lett.  III.  344  They  sey  [  =  saw]  no  lykeleod  that 

they  schuld  have  lycens.  1509  FISHER  Funeral  Serin.  Ctcss 

Richmond  Wks.  (1876)  309  Who  may  not  nowe  takeeuydent 

1    lyklyhode  &  coniecture  vpon  this,  that  [etc.].    1383  STUBBES 

'    Anat.    Abns.    n.    (1882)    14   The   prince    may   pardon    the 

1    offender,  if  there  appeere   Hkelyhoode  of  amendment   in 

him.     1611    BIBLE   Transl.  Pref.  2   Neither   is  there  any 

likelihood,  that  [etc.].     1630  J.  LEVETT  Ord.  Bees  (1634)  38 

;    In  May  or  June  . ,  there  is  no  great  likelihood  of  a  second 

i    or  third  swarm,    a  1656  UP.  HALL  Rein.  Wks.  (1660)  9  Hear- 

!    ing  of  the  likelyhood  of  my  removal.     1717  Entertainer 

\    No.  7   (1718)39  The  State  jnay  be  in  great  Likelihood  to 

'    suffer  Shipwreck.     1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  67  ?  6  There 

\    was  a  likelihood  of  rain.     1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  (1858) 

II.  ix.  307  That  he  really  might  be  too  late  appeared  an 

immediate  likelihood.  1867  FBFEMAN  Norm.  Con<?.(i&j6)  I.  v. 

301  The  story  has  strong  internal  likelihood  in  its  favour. 

b.  In  phrases  (mostly  obsolete)  f  by  likelihood, 
f  by  all  or  most  likelihood^  f  in,  in  all  likelihood, 
+  of  likelihood  \  in  all  probability,  probably. 

1433  Roth  of  Parlt.  IV.  423/1  Ye  which  had  ellys  by 
liklyhode  be  lost.  1486  C'TESS  OXFORD  in  Four  C.  Eng. 
Lett.  7  To  the  entente  by  alle  lykelyhod,  to  finde  the  waics 
and  meanes  to  gete  shipping.  1491  Act  ^  Hen.  J-Y7,  c,  5 
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§  i  Every  qninzinie.  .of  liklyhode  shalbe  gretly  mynysshed 
and  lessed.  1525  LD.  BKHNKKS  Froiss.  II.  clxviii.  [clxiv.J 
070  Their  speres  grated  nat ;  if  they  had,  by  moost  lykelhod 
they  had  taken  hiiite.  1585  Aid'.  SANMVS  -Vtv  m.  xvi.  287  The 
eldest,  it  therefore  by  Hkelyhoode  the  discreetest  seruant 
of  his  house.  1599  SMAKS.  Much  Ado  iv.  i.  238  Then  I  can 
lay  it  downe  in  likelihood.  1600  \V.  WATSON  Decawdon 
(1602)  121  Who  of  likelihood  ..  was  possessed  ..  with  so 
affectionate  an  opinion  of  his  brothers  aduancemcnt,  that 
[etc.].  1631  WF.KVRR  Auc.  Funeral  Mtm.  812  It  hath  no 
Inscription,  but  in  likelyhood  it  is  the  Tombe  of  Sir  Roger. 
1664  I'UVVKK  E.\p.  Pliilos.  in.  189  In  all  likelihood,  he  that 
made  this  ureat  Automaton  of  the  world,  will  not  destroy 
it,  till  [etc.],  1697  DAMPIKR  Voy.  I.  95  By  all  likelihood 
these  ridges  of  Mountains  do  run  in  a  continued  Chain  from 
one  end  of  Peru  and  Chili  to  the  other.  1762-71  II.  WAL- 
POLE  yertne's  A  need.  Paint.  (1786)  I.  259  Oliver  . .  was  in 
all  likelyhood  of  French  extraction.  1862  MRS.  CAKLYLK 
Lett.  III.  102  In  all  likelihood  we  will  go  home  together  on 
Monday, 

C.  The  likelihood :  the  probable  fact,  or  the 
probable  amount.  Obs.  exc.  Sc. 

MSS  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  287/1  The  lyklyhode  of  the  costes 
and  expenses  ..  weyed  and  considered.  1542-3  HHINKI.OW 
Lament.  (1874)  85  Yea  &  yet  knowe  not  you  whether  they 
heare  you  or  not,  .is  the  likelyhode  is  they  du  not.  Mod. 
Sc.  The  likelihood  is  I'll  not  be  able  tu  go. 

f3.  Something  that  is  likely,  a  probability; 
hence,  a  ground  of  probable  inference,  an  indica 
tion,  sign.  Frequent  in//.  Obs, 

1541  Act  33  Hen.  Vllt,  c.  21  §  i  The  likelilioodes  and 
apparances  being  so  far  contrarie  to  that,  which  .,  is  nowe 
fonnde  true.  1576  TURBKRV.  I'cncric  23  If  there  be  two 
[dewclaws]  it  is  an  euill  Hkelyhoode.  1591  SHANS.  Two 
Gent.  v.  ii.  43  These  likelihoods  confirm*:  her  flight  from 
hence.  1601  SIR  W.  COKNUAI.LIS  Disc.  Seneta  (1631)  63 
Man  cannot  divine  what  end  fullowcth  bcginTiinu,  the  nearest 
is  a  likelyhood.  1611  SPEED  Thcat.  tit.  Jlrit.  xliii.  (1614) 
85/2  Which.,  by  high- way  es  paved  leading  unto  it,  and 
other  likelihoods,  seems  to  have  beene  a  worke  of  the 
Romanes,  a  1641  SUCKLINC;  Lett.  (1646)  64  Thrusting  upon 
your  judgment  impossibilities  for  likelyhoods.  1649  MIL  ION 
Eikon.  119  Against  which  testimonies,  likelyhoods,  evi 
dences,  the  bare  denyall  of  one  man  cannot  countervail*;. 
1656  HAUL  MONM.  tr.  Bofcalinrs  Advts.  fr.  Paniass.  i, 
xxiii.  (1674)  24  This  last  is  a  suspition  grounded  only  upon 
likelihoods. 

4.  The  quality  of  offering  a  prospect  of  success; 
'  promise'.  Now  only  as  nn  echo  of  Shakspere. 

1596  SIIAKS  i  Hen.  II',  lit.  ii.  45  A  fellow  of  no  marke. 
nor  likelyhood.  1606  G.  W[OODCOCKE]  Ilht.  Irstine  vi.  31 
Amongst  all  the  ..  Captaines  .  .  there  was  none  of  greater 
likelihood.  1818  I, AMIS  Lett.  xi.  104  There  are  actresses  of 
greater  merit  and  likelihood  than  you.  1847  I..  HINT  Men, 
Women  ff  l>.  II.  x.  232  An  individual  of 'no  mark  or  likeli 
hood. 

Likeliness    (hi-kliiu-s).      [f.    LIKELY   a.  -t- 

•NESS.l 

fl.  Resemblance,  similarity;  a  semblance,  simi 
litude  ;  =  LIKELIHOOD  r.  Obs. 

1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  in.  S8  Hut  at  the  last  thar  slayne  he 
wes  :  In  that  fai^eit  the  liklynes.  ci375  .SV.  Leg*  Saints 
xxxviii.  (Adrian}  608  pe  feynd  in-[to]  ^e  lyklynes  . .  of  a 
marynare  one  f>e  sey  to  f>ame  can  apere.  1412-20  I.YDG. 
Chron.  Troy  \.  iii,  Jupiter  ..  Takyng  lykelynesse  of  Am- 
phitrion.  1571  GOLDINC  Calvin  on  Ps.  xlix.  14  They  chaunge 
the  letter  (Beth)  into  (Caph)  the  mark  of  likelyneise.  1596 
SPENSER  ./•".  Q.  v.  vii.  29  She  knew  not  his  favours  likely- 
nesse,  For  many  scarres  and  many  hoary  heares.  1600 
HAMILTON  Facile  Traictise  in  Catli.  Tractates  (1901)  242 
The  halie  spirit  di^cendit  vpon  Christ  in  lyklines  of  ane 
whyt  dow.  1604  T.  WRIGHT  Passions  m.  iv.  97  The  simili 
tude  of  inclinations,  And  likelinesse  of  passions.  1680  H. 
DODWKLL  Two  Lett.  (1691)  117  I'ooks  conjectured  by 
Krasmus  to  be  his  from  the  liveliness  of  their  Style.  1702 
C.  MATHER  Magn.  Chr.  in.  n.  x\x.  (1852)  442  There  is  fre 
quently  . .  much  likeliness  between  a  Plinyism  and  a  fable. 

2.  Probability;  —  LIKELIHOOD  2.  Now  rare. 
t  Also  in  phrases  by,  of  liveliness  (cf.  LTKKLT- 
HOOD  2  b).  f  Also,  probable  amount  -  LIKELI 
HOOD  2  c. 

?c  1370  CHAUCER  Amorous  Couipleint  15  Sooth  is.  that  wel 
I  wool,  by  lyklinesse,  If  that  [etc.].  £1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saint* 
xxvii.  (Machor)  99; r  God  is  mychty  to  helpe  ;  dred  uocht ; 
quhar  man  na  Hklines  ma  se.  ,1400  Row.  Rose  7544  For 
thing  that  may  have  no  preving,  IJut  lyklinesse,  and  con 
triving.  1436  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  511/1  By  the  whiche 
alienes..by  liklynesse,  the  Counheall.  .of  oure  saide  Souve- 
rayn  Lord,  .is  discovered.  1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys  (Koxb.) 
32  Seyng  no  lyklynesse  to  ben  amendyd  Of  his  host  he  took 
his  levethat  nyht.  c  1470 HENRY  Wallace\.  620  '  Maister1, 
he  said,  'as  fer  as  I  haiff  feyll,  Off  lyklynes  it  may  be 
wondyr  weill*.  Ibid.  ix.  1010  Be  lyklynes  Wallace  suld  wyn 
the  land.  1475  Bk.  Noblesse  55  As  by  possibilite  and  alle 
liklinesse  may  be  honourable  and  truly  vanquisshid  and 
wonne  bye  armes.  1530  PALSGR.  239/2  I^ikelynesse  of  a 
thyng  that  maye  happen,  possibilite.  1632  SHERWOOD,  Like 
lihood,  likelinesse,  .  .probabilite. 

f3.  An  indication,  sign;   =  LIKELIHOOD  3.   Obs. 

ci45o  LYDG.  &  BUKGH  Secrees  2671  Shuldrys  sharpe  . .  Off 
evyl  feith  is  lyklynesse. 

4.   « LIKELIHOOD  4.  ?  Obs. 

c  1470  HARDING  Chron.  CLXXXII.  iii,  There  was  no  king 
Christen  had  such  sonnes  fine  Of  lyklynesse.  153°  PALSCK. 
239/2  Likelynesse  or  towardness,  indole.  1735  J)YCHK  & 
PARDON  Diet.,  Liveliness,  Handsomness  or  Worthiness. 

Likely  (loi'kli),  a.  and  adv.  Forms:  4  licly, 
lickli,  likliche,  4-6  likly,  lyk(e)ly,  5-6  lik(e)li, 
5-7  Sc.  likl(i>,  4-  likely,  [a.  ON.  llklig-r  (also 
gliklig-r],  f.  lik-r  (glik-r)  LIKE  a.  +  -//>-;•  -LV  '. 
(OE.  had  the  equivalent geltclic*}'] 
A.  adj. 

fl*  Having  a  resemblance,  like,  similar.    Const. 


LIKELY. 

//'//,  to.     Also,  resembling  the  original,  portraying 
accurately.   Obs. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  4852  For  he  shulde  setten  al  his  wil  To 
getenalikly  thing  him  lit  *  a  14x5  Cursor  Af.  21132  (T"1} -) 
pei  were  likely  eiper  to  ofc»er.  1513  DOUGLAS  &neis  11,  xiiji]. 
64  Mast  liklic  a  waverand  swevmg  or  dreyme  (L.  simillima 
iom»o\  1530  PALSGR.  317/2  Lykly  of  countenance,  sembla- 
bit.  1596  SI-ENSFR  Hymne  Bcantie  198  For  Love  is  a  celes- 
tiall  harmonie  Of  likely  harts  composed  of  starres  concent. 
1657-^1  HKVLIN  Hist.  Re/.  L  n.  iv.  38  Hath  not  the  Father 
given  us  . .  a  most  excellent  Mirrour.  wherein  to  see  the  ill 
complexion  of  the  present  times?  Doth  not  he  set  them 
forth  in  such  likely  colours^ as  if  [etc.]. 

2.  Having  an  appearance  of  truth  or  fact;  that 
looks  as  if  it  would  happen,  be  realized,  or  prove 
to  be  what  is  alleged  or  suggested  ;  probable. 
•f-  Also  in  advb.  phrase  by  likely.  * 

c  1380  WVCLIF  Serm.  SeL  Wks.  I.  44  Sum  men  }>enken 
licly  J»at  [etc.]  1426  Paston  Lett.  I.  25,  I  herde  ..  no 
maner  lykly  DC  credible  evidence.  1436  Rolls  ofParlt.  IV. 
501/2  To  the  grettest  likly  myschief  y*  may  falle  to  the  said 
Roialme.  1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  (Arb.)  tot  By  likely  to  hit 
the  pricke  al  waves  is  vnpossible.  a  159*  H.  SMITH  Four  Serin. 
'1612)  I  3,  Hee  would  rather  content  himselfe  with  his  present 
ease,  then  commit  himselfe  to  so  likely  misery.  1605  SHAKS. 
Lea.r\\.\.\i  Have  you  heard  of  no  likely  Warres  toward?  1648 
MILTON  Tenure  Kings  (1650)  25  No  likelier  cause  can  be 
alleg'd.  18x4  CHALMERS  Evid.  Chr.  Revel,  iii.  81  The 
apparent  contradictions  admit  of  a  likely  ..  reconciliation. 
1856  KANE.  Ant.  Expl.  II.  xxix.  291  The  green  spot*  .. 
would  be  the  likely  cam  ping- ground  of  wayfarers.  1879 
FROUDE  Cxsar  xvii.  275  The  story  told  by  Ambiorix  was 
likely  in  itself.  1897  Allbutfs  Syst.  Mcd.  II.  780  A  likely 
source  of  infection. 

b.  As  predicate  to  a  qoasi-impersonal  vb.,  with 
complement  fan  i?tf.t  or  c/attse;  also  in  parenthe 
tical  phrase,  as  (it)  is  likely  or  it  is  likely. 

^1380  WVCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  475  But  it  is  licly,  to  many 
men,  that  siluestre  synnedc  in  his  hiyng.  cijW  CHALCER 
Doctor's  T.  64  For  that  she  wolde  fleen  the  compaignye 
Where  likly  was  to  treten  offolye.  1395  PURVEY  Remon- 
str.  (1851)  82  We  supposen,  as  it  is  ficli,  that  King  Jon 
(etc.).  (1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  6639  It  was  likly  he 
was  made  pre-ue  At  fyue  and  twenty  jere  at  neste.  1516 
Pilgr.  Per/.(\V.de  W.  1531)  2540,  It  semeth.  .more  lykely 
that  he  ascended  up  certayne  steppes  to  y  crosse.  c  1530 
LD.  BEKMBuXr/A.  Lyi.  B*yt.  152  It  was  likely  there  to  have 
been  a  great  fray.  1*83  STUBBES  Anat.  Ahns.  \\.  (1882)  37  It 
is  verie  Hkelie  they  doe  so.  1670  MILTON  Hist.  Eng.  Wks. 
1738  II.  116  King  Edward,  by  force,  as  is  likeliest,  though 
it  be  not  said  how,  reduc'd  him  to  Peace.  1695  Lo.  PRESTON 
Boeih.  in.  106  note.  It  is  the  likelier  also  that  Catullus  did 
intend  a  Reflection  upon  Nonius.  1696  lit.  PATRICK  Comm. 
Exod.  i.  10  They  had  heard  the  Israelites  discourse,  it  is 
likely,  that  they  never  meant  always  to  stay  there.  1710 
LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Wortley  Montagu  25  Apr, 
Tis  very  likely  you  will  never  receive  this.  1776  LD. 
STIRLING  in  Sparks  Corr.  Amer.  Rtrv.  (185;)  I.  173  It  was 
not  likely  any  more  British  troops  would  be  sent  out.  1863 
FR.  A.  KFMBLC  Reud.  in  Georgia  16  It  will  be  more  likely 
that  I  should  some  things  extenuate. 

C.  As  predicate  to  a  personal  vb.,  followed  by 
to  with  /;//".,  where  he  (etc.)  is  likely  /0  =  'it  is 
likely  that  he  will '.  f  Also  rarely]  const.  </with 
gerund. 

a  1300  Cursor .!/.  4878, 1.sai  it  noght  for-qui  bat  yee  Ne  ern 
lickh  lei  men  to  be.     c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  in.  1221  (1270)     ; 
pou  me  ..  Hast  holpin  t>ere  I  likly  was  to  steruyn.     1406 
HOCCLEVE  Misrule  74  Ful  seelde  is  seen,  bat  yowthe  takith     ' 
heede  of  perils,  bat  been  likly  for  to  falL     <•*  1450  St.  Cutk- 
bfrt  (Surtees)  1138  J>ai  were  likly  lost  lo  be.     1513  MORE 
in  Grafton  Chron.  (1568)  II.  755  He  was  not  likely  to  speake 
it  of  naught,     a  1546  HALL  Chron.,  Ediu.  /Vt  210  Kyng    • 
Henry   the   VI,   thus   readepted.  .his    croune    &    dignitie 
Royall, . .lykely  within  short  space  to  fall  agayn.     a  1592 
H.  SMITH  Four  Serm.  (1612)  I6b,  Thou  art  much  weaker 
then  a  Prophet,  ..and  the  likelier  to  haue  a  most  greeuous 
fall.     1621  DUNNE  Serm.  (Judg.  v.  20)  24   Men  exercised 
in  Judgement  are  likeliest  to  thitike  of  the  last  Judgement.     : 
1653  WALTON  Angler  vii.  154  A  hole  where  a  Pike  is,  or 
is  likely  to  lye.     1701  W.  PESS  in  Pa.  Hist.  Soc.  Mem. 
IX.  79  The  war  is  likely,  and  goods  bear  a  price.     1712 
STEELE  Spect.  No.  515  F  2,  I  am  glad  to  find  you  are  likely 
to  be  disposed  of  in  marriage  so  much  to  your  approbation. 
1747  SARAH  FIELDING  Fam.  Lett.  90  Putting  themselves  to 
a  very  unnecessary  Trouble  to  prevent   that   Pain  which 
seemed  not  likely  of  befalling  them.     1793  SMEATON  Edy- 
stone  L.  §  123  The  heavy  expence  they  were  likely  to  be  at. 
1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  i.  I.  144  l-ambert  seemed  likely     ' 
to  be  the  first  of  these  rulers.     1896  Law  Times  C.  466/2     f 
The  coronet,  .did  not  so  closely  resemble  a  Royal  Crown  as 
to  be  likely  to  be  taken  for  it. 

3.  Apparently  suitable  or  qualified  (for  a  purpose  i 
or  an  action) ;  apparently  able  or  fitted  (fo  do  or  to  , 
be  something  expressed  or  implied). 

C137S  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxvi.  {lok.  ttaptista'}  837  A  basare 
.  .stark  &  likly  als  but  let  to  strik  in  twa  his  als.  c  1385 
CHAUCER  L.  G.  IV.  1174  Dido,  Me  thynkith  that  he  is.  .irkfi 
for  to  ben  a  man.  c  1393  —  Scogan  32  That  ben  so  lykly  i 
folk  in  love  to  spede.  c  1440  Geneiydes  2107  In  euery  wise 
He  was  a  likely  knyght  for  that  Office,  c  1470  HENRY  Wai-  ; 
lace  ii.  364  Haile  he  [Wallace]  was,  likly  to  gang  and  ryd.  j 
1543  Act  35  Hen.  yi/I,  c.  17  §  i  Standils  or  Storers,  likely 
to  prove  and  to  be  Timber-trees.  1557  Act  4  $  5  Ph>  $ 
Mary  c.  3  §  i  Suche  as  were  most  able  and  lykelyest  to  serve  ' 
well  in  Ihe  same.  1591  H.  SMITH  Affix.  Faiihf.  A  3  b,  De- 
uising  the  likeliest  policie  to  frustrate  &  disgrace  but  one 
of  his  Sermons.  1503  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  y/t  iv.  vi.  74  Himself 
Likely  in  time  to  blesse  a  Regall  Throne.  1614  RALEIGH 
Hist.  World \.  ii.  §  6  (1634)  597  The  best  and  likeliest  means 
of  their  common  safety.  1653  WALTON  Angltr  \\.  45  We  are 
not  yet  come  to  a  likely  place.  169*  R.  L'ESTHANGE  Fables^ 
Life  &sof>  (1708)  4  He..Carry'd  them  [slaves]  to  Samos,  as 
the  Likeliest  Place  for  a  Chapman.  171*  HUDGELL  Sped. 
No.  283  p  19, 1  regard  Trade,  .as  the  most  natural  and  likely 
Method  of  makinga  Man's  Fortune.  1748  Anson's  I'oy.  u.  , 
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'  u.  131  This  Island  was  the  likeliest  place,  .to  meet  with  us. 
1769  BI-RNEY  Hist.  Mus.  (ed.  2)  III.  vii.  410  Lely  gave  me 
these  papers  as  the  likelyest  person  to  get  them  perfected. 
1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  I.  365  The  most  likely  rocks  have 
tried  with  aquafortis.  1851  MAVHF.W  Lond.  Labour 
(1861)  I.  380,  I  call  at  every  likely  house  in  the  towns  or 
villages. 

4.  a.  Having  the  apj>earance,  or  giving  evidence, 
of  vigour  or  capacity ;  strong  or  capable  looking. 
b.  (Now  chiefly  L'.S.'j     Of  young  persons  (occas. 
of  animals) :  Giving  promise  of  success  or  excel 
lence;  promising,  hopeful. 

1454  Pasttm  Lett.  I.  265  The  Duke  of  York  ..  wole  come 
with  his  boushold  meynee,  clenly  beseen  and  likly  men. 
^1548  HALL  Ckrtm.,  Edtv.  7K,  211  b,  The  kyng  had  .. 
marked  hot  he  his  wit  and  his  likely  lowardnes.  1601  R. 
JOHNSON  Kingd.  4-  CVmwri'.(i6o3)48  'Itie  likeliest  and  ablest 
springals  are  chosen.  1686  Lomi.  Gaz.  No.  2128/4  Tall, 
well-set,  likely  Fellows.  17*5  S.  WILLARD  in  Kec.  Lan 
caster,  Mass.  (1884)  235, 1  arrived  at  Dunstable  with  a  Com 
pany  of  very  good,  likely,  effective  men.  1793  WASHINGTON* 
Lett.  Writings  1891  XII.  381,  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that 
so  likely  a  young  fellow  . .  should  addict  himself  to  such 
courses.  1863  Advt.  in  Dicey  Federal  St.  \.  254  He  [a 
fugitive  slave]  is.. stout  and  well  built;  very  likely.  1883 
GII.MOI  R  Mongols  xviii.  226  Chinamen  go  to  Mongolia  in 
spring,  buy  up  likely  animals. 

5.  p  Influenced  by  LIKE  z».]  Of  seemly  or  comely 
appearance ;     good-looking,    handsome?      1  Now 
U.S.  and<//o/. 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  n.  u.  77  Thedamoysel  beheld  the 
poure  knygtit,and  sawe  he  was  a  lykely  man.  a  1586  SIDNEY 
A  rcadia  i.  (1590)  66  b,  These  young  companions  make  them- 
selues  beleeuc  they  love  at  the  first  liking  of  a  likely  beautie, 
17*8  VANBR.  &  CIB.  Prov.  Husb.  iv.  i,  You  looked  a  good 
likely  woman  last  night.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (iSit) 
III.  325  She  is  very  likely  and  genteel  1802  H.  MARTIN 
Helen  ofGlenross  I.  69  You  are  white,  and  she  is  brown ; 
but  you  are  both  likely.  1807  P.  GASS  fritl.  32  The  women 
are  homely  . .  but  the  young  men  likely  and  active,  1852 
MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Touts  C.  xii,  You'll  soon  get  another 
husband— such  a  likely  gal  as  you.  1859  GEO.  ELIOT  A.  Bedf 
xxv,  That  is  Hetty  Sorrel,  .a  very  likely  young  person.  1863 
J.  G.  MURPHY  Conntt.  Gen.  ii.  16-17  All  the  others  that  were 
likely  for  sight  and  good  for  food. 

f6.  Seemly,  becoming,  appropriate.  Qbs. 

c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  \\.  379  Be  wryt  or  word  quhilk  likis 
yow  best  till  haiff  ?  '  In  wryt ',  thai  said  '  it  war  the  liklyast '. 
a  1674  MILTON  Wks.  (1738)  I.  Life  44  After  likely  Discourses 
ILotJ  prepares  for  thire  entertainment.  1741  Col.  Rec. 
Peitnsyk'.  IV.  587  The  Yessel  had  been  cleansed  and  Aired 
in  the  likeliest  Manner. 

1 7.   Was  likely  t  also  catachr.  had  likely  :  came    •• 
near  to  do  or  be  .etc.) ;   =  was  or  had  like.  Obs. 

1404  FAB  VAN  Chron.  u.  xxxu  24  The  . .  Gallis  ..  came  into 
>•*  Capitoill  &  were  lykely  to  haue  wonne  it.  c  1503  J.  FLA- 
MANK  in  Lett.  Rich.  Ill  *  Hen.  VII (Rolls)  I.  235  Els,  I 
hade  lykly  to  be  putt  to  a  grett  plonge  for  my  trothe.  1652 
LD.  MONM.  Hist,  Warrs  Flanders  11654)  274  A  very  hot 
skirmish  had  likely  to  have  been,  had  not  the  King  [etc.]. 

8.   Coftili.j  as  likely  f  -looked,  -looking  adjs. 

1709  Brit.  Afotlo  II.  No.  6.  4/2  He  must  be  a  likely-look 'd 
Fellow.  1887  Spectator  i  Oct.  1305  The  United  States' 
Navy  Board.,  are  ready  to  try  any  likely- looking  invention. 
1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  406  Uig  Eloby  is  a  fine, 
likely-looking  island. 
B.  atflf. 

fl.  a.  In  a  like  or  similar  manner;  similarly. 
b.  With  close  resemblance  (in  portraiture).  Obs. 

c  1450  Mironr  Saliiacionn  3348  The  faderes  redemyd  fro 
helle  toyned  he  til  aungels  likely.  i«a  HULOET  s.v.  Sc.,  Sc.  • 
and  Sk.  bene  very  likely  vsed.  1571  DIGGES  Pantom.  in.  xi. 
S  b,  Then  are  those  vessels  likely  proportional!,  la  1600  in 
Monigomerie's  Poems  (1887)  274  Not  abill,  in  tabtll,  With 
colours  competent,  So  qutklie  or  liklie  A  form  to  represent. 

2.  Probably,  in  all  probability. 

Now  chiefly  most  likely,  very  liktly  ;  otherwise  rare  exc. 
Sc.  or  dial. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  434  Liktiche  hem  wantib  to 
be  fx:  teeste  membre  t»at  Crist  hab  ordeyned  to  be  of  his 
Chirche.     a  14*0  HOCCLKVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  412  And  likly, 
bat  bou  dement  for  folye  Is  gretter  wysdom  (>an  JKJU  canst 
espye,     1601    R.   JOHNSON   Kingd.  ff   Connmv.   11603)  104 
When  of  one  house  there  be  three  or  fower  brethren,  likely 
one  or  two  of  them  give  themselves  to  trafique  and  mer- 
chandi/e.     1650  TRAPP  Comm.  Dent.  159  And  were  ready  to    ! 
wish  (likely)  as  the  Romanes  did  of  Augustus,  that  [etc.].    i 
1683  MOXON  Mfch.  Exert.)  e'rinting  xx\\.  FQ  That  part  of 
his  Copy  . .  being  such  as  lu's  whole  Copy  . .  will  likeliest 
Come-in  alike  with.  1691  E.  WALKER  Efiictetus'  Mor.  (1737) 
Ivi,  You're  likely  in  the  right,  when  blam'd  by  them.     1754 
I.  SHEBBEARE  Matrimony  <  1766)  I.  15  The  young  Man  who    i 
is  to  succeed  him  may  likely  spend  his  Fortune.     1812  P. 
DEALTRY  Let.  to  Parr  17  Dec.  in  P.'s  Wks.  (1828)  VIII. 
363,  I  shall  most  likely  .say  a  good  deal  on  the  subject  when 
we  meet.     1859  CORNWALLIS  AVw  World  I.   124  A  quartz 
reef  had  been  . .  abandoned,  likely  as  unprofitable.      1875 
JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  21  You  may  be  very  likely  right    , 
in  that.     1883  GILMOUR  Mongols  xviii.  211  Ask  him  where    j 
he  is  going,  .and  likely  he  will  tell  you  he  is  going  to  some    ! 
shrine  to  worship.     1895  Leeds  Mercury  12  Sept.  4/8  He    j 
will  likely  be  asked  afresh  whether  [etc.]. 

1 3.  In  a  fit  manner,  fitl>\  suitably,  reasonably. 

(71380  WYCLIF  Strut.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  335  Jhis  in  bes  fyve  i 
fi-uris  many  men  licly  suppose  bat  [etc.].  c  14*0  LYDG. 
Assembly  of  Gods  1442  So  was  that  Lord  receuyd  ..  Lykly 
to  hys  plesure.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  ty  Setv.  48  The 
knowledge  of  heat  that  we  have  from  the  feeling  of  it,  is  far 
more  off  from  the  right  knowledge  of  it,  or  such  as  may 
likeliest  become  God,  than  [etc.]. 

Hence  f  Li'kely  v.  trans. ,  to  make  '  likely  '  or 
attractive;  to  adorn,  embellish. 

1513  DOUGLAS  Mntis  i.  Pro!.  124  Or  than  to  mak  my  sang 
schorl  sum  tyme,  Mair  compendious,  or  to  liklie  my  ryme. 


LIKENESS. 

Likement.  Obs.  ran-*,  [f.  LIKE  v.  + 
-MENT.]  Liking;  pleasure. 

1649  J-  EltLisTOKEl  tr.  Bfluurtis  Kf-ist.  (i£S6)  27  Take 
likenient  and  delight  therein. 

Liken  bi-k'n).  v.  Forms:  ^licne'n,  (likkin), 
4-5  lixc  kne,  lykne^n,  -nyn,  4-6  licken,  -yn, 

5  lycken.   lykeuy,   lykyne,   (^leccoii,   legeny, 
lekyn,   likon,  -yn),  4-6  lyken,  4-  liken,     [f. 
LIKE  a. +  -EN5;   cf.  OHG.  ki-likindn   (MHG. 
gelUhcntn},  MLG.  Itkcnen,  Sw.  likna,  Da.  ligne.] 

L  trans.  To  represent  as  like ;  to  compare. 
Const.  ^  into,  to,  untot  with .  Also  to  liken  together. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synnt  4759  And  to  J>e  croys  by 
gode  skylle  Ys  be  harpe  lykenede  weyle,  c  1380  WYCLIF 
Wt*  uSSo)  97  pei  may  be  wel  licned  to  swolwis  of  be  see 

6  helle.     1393  LANCL,  P.  PI.  C.  xx.  168  To  a  torche  ober 
to  a  taper  the  trinite  is  likened,    a  1400-50  Alexander  3095 
It  limps  0051  all-way  be  last  to  licken  with  be  first,    c  14^0 
Chron,  Vilod.  (HorstnO  1128  Dowuys  ..ben  legenyd  to  ^« 
holy  gost.    f  1430  Hymns  Virg.  22  Loue  y  likne  in-to  a  fier 
Pat  slakeen  may  for  no  bing.     c  1485  E.  £.  Hfisc.  (Warton 
Club)  9,  I   leccone  my  lyfe  unto  the  morrow- tyde.     1549 
LATIXIER  Serm.  P laughers  (Arb.)  19  Wel  may  the  preacher 
and  the   ploughman    be   lykened   together.      1597   SHAKS. 
2  Hen.  II ',  IL  i.  97  The  Prince  broke  thy  head  for  lik'ning 

,  him  to  a  singing  man  of  Winder.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  v. 
573  By  likening  spiritual  to  corporal  forms.  1748  RICHARD- 
SOS  Clarissa  (1811)  II.  1.  375  Every  good  servant,  for  the 
future,  will  be  proud  to  be  likened  to  honest  Joseph  Leman. 
1751  HARRIS  Hermes  Wks.  (1841)  147  The  world  has  been 
likened  to  a  variety  of  things.  1808  SOUTH EY  Lett.  (1856) 

II.  90  You  liken  her  to  Henry.    1851  CARLYLE  Sterling  i. 
i.  (1872)  s,  I  likened  him  often  ..  to  sheet-lightning.     1884 
W.  C  SMITH  KUdrostan  93  You  must  not  liken  her  To  your 
wild-eyed  Aspasias. 

t  b.  To  make  imputations  on  (a  person).  Obs. 
rare. 

1377  LASGL.  P.  PI.  B.  x.  42  po  bat  ..  Lickne  men  and 
lye  on  hem  that  leneth  hem  no  ;iftes.  Ibid.  277  Lowed  men 
may  Jikne  ^ow  bus  bat  J«  beem  lithe  in  jowre  eyghen. 

t  C.  To  liken  (a  person)  to  do  (something) :  to 
represent  as  doing.  Obs. 

15*0  Caxton's  Chron.  Eng.  I.  6/1  Athlas.,ye  whiche  is 
lykened  to  bere  up  he*en  on  his  sholders. 

fd.  passive.  To  be  assigned  by  repute  to  (a 
person)  as  a  lover  or  a  future  husband  or  wife; 
also,  to  be  reputed  to  be  (so-and-so).  Obs. 

c  1570  Durham  Depos.  (Surtees)  59  They  haith  bein  likned 
to-gither  more  and  2  yere.  1575  Ibid.  304  He  saith  that  the 
said  Janet  was  never  by  any  report  lykned  to  any  man  for 
the  getting  of  the  said  child,  but  only  the  said  Robert.  ..The 
said  Robert  is  lykened  to  be  the  father  of  the  said  child. 

2.  To  make  like.   rare. 

a  1400-50  Alexander 4350  To  sett  him  in-tp  seruitute.. 
pat  god  has  fourmed  to  be  free  &  to  his  face  lickmid  1483 
Cath.  Angl.  216/2 To  make  lyke  (A.  to  Lykyne),  assir/n'/are, 
conforware.  17*9  Duncan  Fraser  in  Evans  O.  B.  (1784) 

III.  xvii.  172, 1  will  liken  her  to  a  laidley  worm,  That  warps 
about  the  stone.     18..  LD.  BROUGHAM  lOgilvie),  The  occa 
sional  deviations  from  its  fundamental  principles  in  a  free 
constitution,  and  the  temporary  introduction  of  arbitrary 
power,  liken  it  to  the  worst  despotisms. 

t  3.  intr.  To  be  like,  to  resemble ;  also,  to  be 
come  like.  Const,  to  or  dative.  Also  trans,  to 
symbolize,  represent.  Obs. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1064  If  bou  wyrkkes  on  J>is  »ys*> 
ba;  ho  wyk  were,  Hir  schal  lyke  bat  layk  bat  lyknes  Mr 
tyllc.  1340  Ayenb.  88  pe  more  he  him  loue)>  be  stranglaker, 
K-  more  he  him  liknet>  propreliche.  a  1400-50  Alexantitr 
666  pi  fourme  Is  lickenand  on  na  lym  ne  like  to  my  selfe. 
/» 1450  Knt.  df  la  Tour  (1868)  n  The  plater  drawen  oute 
of  the  donge  likenithe  [Fr.  signifie]  the  soule  in  the  b&di. 
1809  BI.ANCHI  Levity  4-  Sorrow  I.  70  Her  own  conduct 
towards  Braunau  had  much  likened  to  coquetry.  Ibid.  11. 
200,  I  once  knew  a  lady  . .  that  likened  surprisingly  to  you. 
1838  CHALMKKS  On  Rom.  II.  87  We  are  daily  likening  unto 
Christ  in  superiority  over  the  world. 

Hence  f  Li  kener,  one  who  likens. 

c  1440  Prontp.  Par1::  305  i  Lykenare,  or  he  bat  lykenythe. 

Likeness  (bi'knes).  For  forms  see  LIKE  a. 
and  -NESS.  [OE.  (Northumb.)  Ucms,  shortened 
form  Qiylitfuss  I-LIKENESS.] 

1.  The  quality  or  fact  of  being  like ;  resemblance, 
similarity;  an  instance  of  this.  Const.  to\  f  for 
merly  in  the  same  sense,  const,  of \or  genitive  of 
pron.),  T.v'M. 

ixyj  R.  GLOIX.  (Rolls)  9515  Wite  clobes  heo  dude  hire  on 
..  ilich  be  snowe,  pat  me  ne  ssolde  hire  uor  }e  liknesse 
ise  ne  iknowe.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3332  Licknes  lo  corbin 
had  he  nan.  1398  TKKVISA  Rarth.  De  P.  R.  n.  xv.  (1495) 
40  The  lykenesse  of  god  is  shewed  in  a  lower  maner  in 
the  lowest  ordres  of  angels.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  vii. 
xxviii.  The  vertu  of  my  rynge  . .  that  is  reed  it  wil  tome 
in  lykenes  to  grene.  1551  TURNER  Herbal  \.  Kvb,  It 
may  be  called  ..  ciste  sage,  of  the  lyknes  that  it  hath  with 
sage-  1506  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IP,  v.  iii.8  The  Lord  of  Stafford 
deere  to  day  hath  bought  Thy  likenesse.  1601  SIR  W.  CORN 
WALLIS  Ess.  (1632)  ix.  Confounding  a  Gentleman,  and  a 
Peasant  with  the  likenesse  of  salutation.  i6ia  \V.  COLSON 
Gen.  Treasury  title,  The  practise  . .  to  acltle  and  substract 
all  vsuall  Fractions  vnlike,  without  reduction  into  likenesse. 
1651  HOWELL  Venice  Pref.,  Moreover  if  Hkenes  may  beget 
love,  England  hatli  reason  to  affect  Venice  more  than  any 
other.  11715  EURNET  Own  Tune  (1724)  I.  51  His  other 
writings  being  such  that  no  man  from  a  likeness  of  style 
would  think  him  capable  of  writing  so  extraordinary  a  book. 
1818  J.  C.  HOBMOLSE  Hist,  llhtstr.  (ed.  2)^386  Neither  of 
them  has  a  shadow  of  likeness  with  the  lyric  poetry  of  Pe 
trarch.  1850  TFNNYSON  In  Mem.  Ixxiii,  As  sometimes  in  a 
dead  man's  face,  . .  A  likeness,  . .  Comes  out — to  some  one 
of  his  race.  1855  BAIN  Senses  fy  Int.  in.  ii.  5  23  (1864)  499 


LIKENING. 

There  is  scope  for  the  detection  of  likenesses  in  llie  midst  of 
diversity.  »866  ( ;.  MM  DONM.II  Aim.  (>.  Xeiglii:  vii.  ("1878) 
10  i  ll  was  a  likeness  to  her  little  boy  thai  had  affected  in. 
so  pleasantly. 

2.  That  which  resembles  nn  object ;  a  like  shape 
or  lonn,  a  semblance.  HcOOft^tfff.  form,  shnpc,  esp. 
in  pltnise  /'//  likeness  of.  •(•  In  OK.  figure,  stature-. 
i  950  Limits/.  (,\>j/.  Matt.  vi.  27  Ilintlc  . .  'iurre  sc-cVm  a 
in. rx1  to-ece  to  BCnWM  [('  icx»o  anlicnessc]  his  elne  enne. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  18823  Hot  of  his  licknes  b;lt  he  bar  (\Hils 
he  went  prechand  here  and  bale  pan  inai  we  sai.  1340  II AM- 
1'Ol.K  Pi:  Conse.  332  |>an  may  men  his  liknes  sc  ('Tiauiii;.  il, 
als  it  hail  never  henc  he.  ('1785  CIIAI  c  i  R  /..  (,'.  //'.  1142 
7V./I',  I'npido  . .  llaclde  the  liknesse  of  the  child  I-takc. 
i  1400  Lanfraiic'l  Cll'til'f.  27  pe  fleisch  is  not  hoot,  but  it  is 
moist  &  ha|>  bre  mailer  hjknes.  r  1450  Mil  cur  Salnacionn 
1861  In  hklles  of  bi-ede  ami  wyne  gaf  ciist  his  blode  and 
flesshe.  1500  to  DrNtMii  Points  xxx.  47  Ane  fleind  he  wes 
in  liknes  of  ane  freir.  1592  SIIAKS.  l\om.  ft  7'fl.  iv.  i.  104  In 
this  borrowed  likenesse  of  shrunke  death  Thon  shall  con- 
tinne  two  and  forty  honres.  1611  Hntl.K  !•'.  .tk.  i.  5  Out  of 
the  midst  thereof  came  the  likenesse  of  follre  limns  crea 
tures.  1634  MM. TOM  Coiniis  84,  1  must  ..  take  the  Weeds 
and  likenes  of  a  Swain.  1692  R.  L'ElTRANOK  Fables 
COOCXIXi  395  It  is  safer  yet  to  stand  upon  our  Guard  against 
an  Knemy  in  the  likeness  of  a  Friend,  then  [etc.].  1815 
Sm:l  M.v  Down  World  270  The  likeness  of  a  throned  king 
came  by.  1881  Fi<KKMAN.S'///y'.  I'eniee  i8j  Spalalois  putting 
on  the  likeness  of  a  busy  modern  town. 

3.  The  representation  of  an  object ;  a  copy,  coun 
terpart,  image,  portrait.  1'hr.  to  take  a  person's 
likeness:  to  make  a  portrait  of  him.  Also  of 
persons:  One  who  closely  resembles  another. 
/  950  l.indisf.  C,osf>.  Matt.  Contents  (Sk.)  21/10  Imaginis 
licnessa.  c  1250  </(•;/.  <y  A'.r.  2641  Hamoncs  likenes  was  Sor-on. 
1340  .  \yenh.  49  l'i  elas,  bet  ssolden  hi  licnesse  and  norbysne  of 
holynesse.  .toal  bewordle.  1414  IjRAMl-roN  Penit.Ps.  (Percy 
Soc.  )4  Tnrne  the,  Lord,  and  tarye  now^t,  Thin  owen  lyknes 
to  helpe  and  save.  1593  SIIAKS.  Kic/i.  If,  in.  iv.  73  Thou 
old  Adams  likenesse,  set  to  dresse  this  Garden.  1611  liint.K 
Dent,  iv.  16  Lest  yee  . .  make  you  a  grauen  image  . .  the 
likenes  of  male,  or  female.  1647  COWI.KY  Mistress,  My 
Picture  (1687)  50  Here,  take  my  Likeness  with  you,  whilst 
'tis  so.  1667  MII.TON  /'.  /,.  vtn.  450  What  next  I  bring 
shall  please  thee,  be  assur'd,  Thy  likeness,  thy  fit  help,  thy 
other  self.  i683TRY<>N  Way  to  Health  xix.  (1697)  412  All 
creatures  do  veliemently  desire  to  bring  forth  their  Like 
nesses.  1739  T.  COOKK  Tales,  Proposals,  q-c.  22  Whose 
Sire  . .  Had  all  bequeath'd  ..  To  the  dear  Likeness  of  him 
self  his  Son.  1761-71  H.  WALPOI.K  I'crlne's  Anted.  Paint. 
IV.  (1786)  2  At  most  he  gave  himself  the  trouble  of  taking 
the  likeness  of  the  person  who  sat  to  him.  1781  COWTKII 
Charily  4-$)  Such  was  the  portrait  an  apostle  drew,.  .Heaven 
held  his  hand,  the  likeness  must  be  true.  1815  JANT  AUSIKN 
Kiuiiia  I.  vi.  34  Did  you  ever  have  your  likeness  taken? 
1857  WILLMOTT  Picas.  Lit.  xx.  115  History's  ..  portraits 
ought  to  be  likenesses.  1885  C'l.oim  Myths  fy  Dr.  n.  xii. 
223  They  believe  that  their  names  and  likenesses  are  integral 
parts  of  themselves.  1889  PATEB  <;.  de  I.atonr  (1896)  32 
Her  sacred  veil..,  which  kings  and  princes  came  to  visit, 
returning  with  a  likeness  thereof.. for  their  own  wearing. 

t  b.  A  sculptured  image,  a  statue.  Obs. 
i  1200  i  >ii MIX  1057- Off  bait  an,  off  Chcrnbyn,  pe^  haffdenn 
liccness  metedd  Uppo  bait  oferrwcrrc  batt  wass  Abufenn 
barrke  timmbredd.     cuos  LAY.  1267  He  wolde  . .  wrchen 
hire  . .  on  licnesse"  of  nedc  golde.     c  1250  (lea.  «t  K.r.  678 
Nilus  king  Made  likenesse,  for  muni[gin]g  After  his  fader. 
f4.  A  comparison;  hence,  a  parable.   Obs. 
1383  WYCI.IF  Lnke  v.  36  He  seide  to  hem  also  a  liknesse 
[Vulg.  similitndincin}.  V  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  1984  And 
shewed   hem  ensamples  ami   lyknesse.     1413  1'ilgr.  Somle 
(Caxton)  it.    Iviii.  (1859)   56  'What  reson  hath  the  fyre  to 
pleyne  vpon  the  wode,  which,  .hit  brenneth  in  to  asshes ?'. . 
No  cause  ',  quod  I  . .  '  but  between  the  and  me  this  maner 
of  lykenes  is  not  comparable  '.     '  Sothly  \  qwod  this  body, 
'  this  lykenes  is  accordaunt '. 

t5.  Probable  amount ;  =  LIKELIHOOD  2  c.  Obs. 
£1460  FORTESCUE  Al's.  ff  Lira.  Man.  x.  (1885)  131  Now 
that  the  lykennes  off  the  kynges  charges  ordinarie  and  ex- 
traordinarie  bitli  sliewid  [etc.]. 

Likening  (Ui'k'nirj),  vbl.  sl>.  [f.  LIKEN  v.+ 
-INC;  i.] 

1.  The  action  of  making  like,  or  representing  as 
like;  assimilation,  comparison. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pan:  305/1  Lyknynge,  aaimilacia.  1632 
SHERWOOD,  A  likening,  ..  assimilation.  1832  HT.  MAK- 
TINKAU  Ireland  vi.  104  Protestant  likenings  of  the  pope 
and  his  flock  to  the  devil  and  his  crew.  1894  AtlieinFinn 
30  June  835'!  [There  is]  an  unconscious  likening  of  all 
things  to  the  (lowers  and  hills  she  loves  so  well. 

1 2.  A  figure  of  speech ;  a  comparison,  simile. 
At  (the)  likening  of :  under  the  similitude  of. 

a  1340  HA.MPOI.K  I'sattcrxxm.  i  |>e  prophet  at  |>e  likynynge 
of  a  bedel  ..cries  bat  [etc.].  1561  D.u.s  tr.  BHllinrer  OH 
Af>oc.  (1573)94!},  A  likening  is  agayne  annexed,  as  blond. 
1587  Goi.niNG  t>e  Mornay  xxii.  398  What  ..  are  the  simili 
tudes  of  Cicero  himselfe  in  his  treatise  of  old  age,  but  lik- 
nings  taken  from  husbandry  and  Vines? 

Liber  (.bi-kai).  Now  rare.  [f.  LIKE  v.  +  -En1.] 
One  who  likes. 

1531  MORE  Coafut.  Tiiulalc  Wks.  443/1  To  abhore  and 
burne  vp  hys  bookesand  the  likers  of  them  with  them.  1583 
[see  List  b|.  1658  COKAINE  Poems  (1669)  202  lieauty  is  but 
opinion  of  the  Liker. 

Liker,  obs.  form  of  LIQUOR. 

Likerish,  -ose,  -ous  :  see  LICKERISH,  -ova. 

Likesome,  a.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  dial,  lick- 
some,  [f.  LIKE  v.  +  -SOME.]  Agreeable,  pleasant. 

c  1563  Sin  T.  CHAI.I.ONER  tr.  Boethius  i.  metr.  i.  in  Q.  Eliz.'s 
English  ings  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  App.  150  Theis,  of  my  liappie 
lyksome  yougthe  y1  glorye  long  ago.  1577-87  HOLINSHED 
Citron.  (i8o7-8)III.  163  Of  favour  was  she  counted  likesome. 
01650  H/V/  Stewart  .5-  Mia  v.  in  Child  Ballads  II.  433/1 
Or  doe  you  niourne  for  a  likesome  ladye.  1801  Sporting 
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frag.  XIX.  87  lie  had  lo.,knl  rather  Rloomy  before,  but 
now  he  appeared  iiuite  licksome.  1876  ;/  'hilly  C./oss.,  Like- 
same,  that  whii  h  maybe  loved  or  desired.  1877  10.  LEIGH 
( 'lit-shirc  (,'/itxs.  124  'Charly  loves  a  licksome  girl,  as  sweet 
as  sugar  candy.' 

Likewarm,  obs.  form  of  LuKEWAHlf. 

tLi'beways,  adv.  0/>s.  [f.  LIKE  a.  +  ways: 
see  WAY.]  =  LIKEWISE  2  and  3. 

1551  Kn-oitiiK  Patlnv.  Knawl.  I.  vii,  Like  waics  I  set  one 
IOOM  of  the  compas  steddily  in  C.  1588  A.  KING  tr.  Ca- 
nisins  Calf  i  h.  Si  Our.,  faith  ..  conlirmit  lykuayis  accord 
ing  to  his  commandiment.  t  1620  A.  HrMK  llfit.  Twi^nc 
(iSSj)  20  I.ykwayes  we  sould  keep  the  vouales  of  'the 
original.  1625  in  Kills  Orig.  I.rtt.  Ser.  i.  III.  211  And 
lykwayes  I  tllnike  I  have  done  you  no  wrong.  1712  AIIIIISDK 
Sped.  No.  542  p  2  There  arc  others  who  have  likeways  done 
me  a  very  particular  honour.  [1865  I>K;KI:NS  Alnl.  1-r.  ll. 
MI,  Likeways  wlien  I  went  to  them  two  governors.] 

Likewise  (bi'kwsi/).  [abbreviated  from  in 
like  wise  :  see  LIKE  a.  and  WISH  sb.] 

1 1.  (The  full  phrase.)  In  like  vise  :  in  the  same 
manner.  Ots. 

1449  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  148/1  As  we  have  ..  besought  the 
Kyims  Hlghnesse.  .in  lykewysc  tenderly  we  desire  all  youre 
wysdomes.  .  1489  CAXTON  Soimrs  ofAyinon  ix.  225  Alaide 
began  to  synge.  .a  new  song..K:  Kicharde  dide  in  lykewyse. 
1509  linry  II  'ills  (Comden)  lo;  To  y"  chyrch  of  All  Seyntys 
in  y»  same  town  in  lykwyse  xi.  1582  SIANYHIIRST  SKnfis 

I.  (Arb.)  22  In  lykewise  Neptun  thee  (ioil  ..  apeereil.     1673 
RAY  Journ.  f.ow  ( '.  1 83  If  any  be  not  present,  he  is  searched 
out  and  brought  in  like  wise. 

2.  In  the  like  or  same  manner,  similarly;    =i. 
Obs.  exc.  arch,  in  to  do  likewise  (after  Luke  x.  37). 

((1460  Gregory's  Citron,  in  Hist.  Coll.  Citizen  Land. 
(Camden)  133  Also  lyke  wysc  al  maner  of  personys  of  1  looly 
Chyrche  obedycnte  unto  us.  .shallc  sueie  for  too  kepe  thys 
present  acordc.  1489  CAXION  J-'aytes  of  A.  II.  xxxv.  150 
Item  they  . .  may  yssue  out  ..  that  owre  whan  tiie  enemyes 
be  not  aware  of.,  and  likwy.se  to  sawte  them  as  they  lie 
sawlcd.  1534  TINDAI.K  Lultcx.  17  Coo  and  do  thotl  lyke 
wysc.  1535  JoVK  A fol.  'Hilda!,-  (Arb.)  9  And  lyke  wysc-  he 
plaith  with  the  verb  in  Luke  and  in  Maike.  1611  lliin.i: 
y«dg.  vii.  17  I  lee  said  vnto  them,  l.ooke  on  mee,  and  doe 
likewise,  c  1625  Mll.lON  Death  1-tiir Infant  ii,  He  lliimght 
it  toucht  his  Deitie  full  neer,  If  likewise  he  some  fair  one 
wedded  not.  1828  J.  H.  MOOIIK  Pract.  Aarif.  (eil.  21.) 
p.  xiv,  Multiplication  of  Decimals  is  performed  likewise  as 
that  of  whole  numbers. 

3.  Also,  as  well,  moreover,  too. 

1509  FISIIKK  /•  'ttncial  Serin.  C'tesx  Richmond  Wks.  (1870) 
200 Wherfore  let  vsconsyder  lyke  wise  wlietlier  [etc.],  1604  !•'.. 
GfRIMSTONE]  U'AfOsta's  Ill's/,  Indies  IV.  xxxviii.  314  There 
is  likewise  a  small  beast  very  common  which  they  call  Cuyes. 
1747  WFSLKY  Prim.  Physic  (1762)  84  It  is  good  likewise  . . 
in  all  Hypocondriaral  cases.  i8i6J.  WILSON  City  of  Plastic 

II.  iii.  188,  I  had  forgot  to  mention  that  his  wife  Was  like 
wise  lying  dead.    i85oTl-:NNYsoN  ///  Klein.  Ixxxv.  53  Likewise 
the  imaginative  woe  ..  Diffused  the  shock  thro'  all  my  life. 
1880  (  JEIKIK  Phys.  C.eog.  Introd.  7  As  there  is  a  geographic  ;cl 
distribution  cjf  Llimates,  so  likewise  is  there  one  of  plants  and 
animals. 

Hence  f  Li'kewisely  adv.,  similarly.  \  Iii'ke- 
wiseness,  a  similar  method  or  manner. 

1598  Svi. \isn.u  Dii  llartns  ll.  ii.  iv.  Cohnitncs  327 
Th'olher,  which  cuts  thisec|ui-distantly.  .is(like-\\isely)  The 
second  Colure.  1674  N.  KAIKJ  AX  Hulk  .y  J>V/r.  To  Rdr., 
We.. may  either  find  better  words,  .or  at  least  coin  fitter. . 
in  a  likewiseness  to  the  old,  than  [etc.], 

I  Likewortli,  a.  Obs.  Forms:  I  Ifcwyrflo, 
3  HewurSe.  [OK.  licwyrfic,  f.  stem  of  llcian  to 
LlKS  +  uyrOt  \\'OHTH  a.]  Agreeable,  acceptable, 
pleasing.  So  f  Llkcworthy  a.  in  tile  same  sense. 

<  888  K.  /HLPRKD  Jlnellt.  xvi.  §  i  (Scdgcfield)  35  Hwivt 
bi6  b;er  bonne  Iicwyr3es  buton  his  god  »\;  his  weoroscipe. 
r  1200  OHMIN  15918  Ace  itt  niss  nohht  biforenn  Oodd  I.ic- 
wnrbi^  hf,  ne  cweme.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  I  loin.  7  1 1  is  oc^c:r 
dieliche  tocume  is  softe  and  swioe  milde  and  licwnrde. 
c  1230  Halt  oleid.  ii  Hit  is  se  heh  bing  &.  se  swi6e  leof 
godd  &  se  licwuroe. 

I  ii  k  hniii  is,  variant  of  LICHAM  Obs. 
Likie(n,  obs.  form  of  LIKE  v. 

II  Iiikill  (b"km).     Also  lekin.     [Chinese  H-kin, 
f.  A*  Ll^  -(-  kin  money.]      A  Chinese    provincial 
transit  duty. 

1876  Agreement  ofCltefoo  (Y.),  The  amount  of  likin  to  be 
collected  will  be  decided  by  the  different  Provincial  Covern- 
ments.  1901  Scotsman  1 1  Mar.  8/4  Sheng . .  has  memorialised 
the  Court  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  likin  duties. 

Liking  (bi'kiq),  vbl.  sb.l  [OE.  licting,  i. 
lician  :  sec  LIKE  v.1  and  -ING  '.] 

fl.  The  fact  of  being  to  one's  taste  (cf.  LIKE 
v.1  i),  or  of  beinff  liked.  Obs. 

(897  K.  /KI.FREIJ  Gregory's  Past.  xli.  303  Dxtte  hie  for 
oa;re  licunga  Orcre  heringe.  .Se  hie  lufi^eacS  eac  ^e3afisen  fia 
ta:linge.  c  1175^  Paternoster  247  in  Land',  floni.  69  On  oSer 
wise  1C  habbe  ifunde  hu  me  mei  in  sunne  bon  ibunde.  bet 
forme  is  to  beon  underling  and  bet  oSer  is  liking,  c  1400 
Afol.  Loll.  26  pings  were  in  desesse  to  him,  bat  now  are  in 
inikil  leking.  1570-6  LAMUAKIJK  Perainb.  Kent  (1826)  297 
The  greatest  personages,  helde  Monkes,  Friars,  and  Nonnes, 
in  such  veneration  and  liking,  that  [etc.].  1579  TOMSON 
Calvin's  Sertn.  Tint.  2i8/r  The  man  [must]  exhort  the 
woman,  and  the  woman  the  man,  to  be  out  of  liking  with 
themselues  before  God. 

1 2.  Pleasure,  enjoyment ;  an  instance  of  this. 
At  liking:  in  a  suitable  position,  at  one's  ease. 
///  liking :  discomfort,  unhappiness.  Obs. 

a  1225  A  ncr.  A*.  1 10  Forte  wenden  us  nrommard  be  licunge 
|>et  fiesches  lustes  askecS.  c  1230  llali  Meid.  7  HabbeS  mare 
delit  brin  ben  anie  o5re  habbeo  ilikingc  \~  in  likinge]  of  be 
worlde.  a  1300 Cursor  M,  28080  In  vayn  glory  haue  i  llkyng. 
(•1330  R.  liKUNNK  Citron.  (1810)  132  William  be  Scottis 
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kyng  Ihcrfor  was  fulle  blithe,  pat  Henry  had  illc  likyng. 
i34o-7o.//,M-.,v  />;W.,,56\VeIa,  hen  liklngey-nowofbefomi 
bridcbis.  ri35o  II 'M  /•„/,;.,„.  202-,  Sche  mi^jl  ledc  hire  lif 
in  hkmg  .V  ninrbe.  1373  lUunotMi  llruec  I.  226  Fredome 
mayss  man  to  hailV  liking.  Ibid.  III.  560  Quhcn  men  oucht 
at  hkmg  ar.  1398  TKI:VISA  Hartli.  lie  P.  R.  xvn  cxcii 
(MSB  73o  This  tree  is  not  at  lykynK  in  rough  places  and  nioun- 
tayns.  a  1440  Sir  DtgrtV.  831  Thrcne  dinste  I  saffly  syng, 
Has  never  emporonre  ne  kyng  More  at  hys  lykyng.  ,  1470 
(iolarrotjrCaw.  1065  Thelordison  the  tothirside  for  likin" 
thay  leugh.  c  1491  Chast.  Gnddfs  I.  livid,  ii.  8  This  likynge 
is  more  delectable  to  the  body  and  saule  than  all  the  myrtlie 
and  likyng  that  all  the  worlde  inyghlc  gyue.  1548  HAII 
C/iivn.,  Hen.  I'l/l,  80 b,  And  sought. .for  the  delicacie  of 
viandes  :  well  was  that  man  rewarded  that  could  bryng  any 
thyng  of  likyng  or  pleasure. 

t  b.  In  bad  sense,  more  fully  jlesh's  or  fleshly 
liking:  Sensuality,  sexual  desire,  lust.   Obs.' 

11240  Ureisnn  in  Cat/.  I  loin.  189  pi  deab  adeadi  in  me 
flehces  licunge.  a  1340  HAMI'OI.I;  Psalter  xiii.  i  All  be  lust 
and  lykynge  of  bairc  flesc  h  and  bis  warld.  c  1400  tr.  Sccrcta 
Secret.,  <;,n'.  Lords/I.  73  Vsc  lytel  flesshly  likyng.  11430 
Hymns  Virg.  92/49  ^or  likingc  blindib  many  oon.  1575 

I  ruiniKv.  Fatllconrit  269  A  man  shall  knowc  when  they  fall 
to  lyking  and  laying  by  this.     01711  Ki-:\  Kdiinind  I'oet. 
Wks.  1721  1 1.  96  To  Sensuality  his  Flesh  propcnds,  I'ropen- 
sion  up  to  Liking  straight  ascends. 

3.  The  bent  of  the  will ;    what   one  wishes  or 
prefers,  (a  person's)  pleasure.    Also//,    -\0ffm 
liking  :  of  free  will.     Now  rare. 

1-1375  -V/  Pains  Hell  147  in  ().  E.  Misc.  215  Mocli  fioyt 
}>cr  was  here  face  be-fore,  To  etc  ber-of  was  here  lykyng. 
c  1386  (  'HAITKK  Pard.  1'iot.  127  Youre  lykyng  is  that  I  sh'al 
telle  a  tale,  c  1400  A'nat.  Kose  1975,  I  wol  ben  liool  at  your 
devys  For  to  fullille  your  lyking.  (  1400  tr.  Secreta  Set  ret , 
<,'iiT'.  I.ordth.  48  With  be  helpc:  of  god  bay  all  shall  be  sub- 
gitx  to  by  likynges.  ,1590  CUKKNK  1-r.  Hacon  x.  (1630) 
I'  jb,  I  leaue  thee  to  thine  own  liking.  1601  SHAKS.  Alfs 

II  'ell  III.  v.  Co  The  King  had  married  him  Against  his  liking. 
.1630  KlsmiN  Sin-.:  ]>,-.'OH  §  12  (1810)  23  This  I   leave  to 
the  liking  of  others.     1742  UICIIAUI.SON  Pamela  III.  200  Of 
all  Men  he  is  the  least  to  follow  his  own  Liking.     1859  MILL 
l.ilvity  i.  i  ,  No  one,  indeed,  acknowledges  to  himself  that 
his  standard  of  judgment  is  his  own  liking. 

b.  In  phrases  t  at,  to,  (rarely  after,  iii)  one's 
liking:  according  to  one's  wish,  (o  one's  taste. 

13..  Minor  Poems  fr,  I'eriwn  MS.  (K.  K.  T.  S.)  497/131 
pouh  he:  be  noiljt  at  j.i  lykynge,  pe  prest  |.at  schal  |,y  masse 
syngc,  perfore  lette  |>ou  iioulil.  1480  CAXION  Cliron.  KHI;. 
ccxlvi.  (1482)  311  He  spared  no  tbyng  of  his  lustes  nedesyres 
but  accomplished  them  after  his  Ijkyng.  1551  Cncmi.iv 
Pli-nx.  \  Pain  165  Von  ..  spent  all  at  your  owne  lykjnge 
In  wantones  and  Iianketynge.  1587  FI.I...MINI;  Contn.  llolin- 
slied  III.  401/2  Finding  a  place  to  his  liking,  he  esconsecl 
himself  in  despite  of  the  Spaniards.  1633  lip.  MALI.  Hard 
Tr.rts,  N.  T.  138  Liberty  to  dispi.se  of  thy-selfe  to  thine 
owne  best  liking.  1710  SIKKI.K  Taller  No.  2-/8  T  7  A 
Gentleman,  who  would  willingly  marry,  if  he  could  find  a 
Wife  to  bis  Liking.  1796  Mies.  OI.ASSK  Co.'kt-ry  v.  41  Season 
with  pepper  and  salt  to  your  liking.  1869  lc'.Ai)lKc'/rt//7//rt«i 
123  It  might  not  be  in  all  points  to  their  perfect  liking,  .but 
they  could  not  set  themselves  against  it. 

4.  The  condition  of  being  fond  of  or  not  averse 
to  (a  person  or  tiling) ;  favourable  regard  ;  'fancy' 
for  or  inclination  to  (some  objcctX 

1340  Ayenl:  2  s  I'e  nifte  bo}  of  prede  is  yclele  blisse  bet  is 
fole  likinge  of  fole  heiyinge.  c  1350  //"///.  1'itlerne  452  So 
gret  liking  &  lone  i  hane  bat  hid  to  bi  hold.  1762  LANGI.. 
P.  PI.  A.  I.  27  Lot . .  for  lyking  of  drinke,  I  )ucle  bi  Ins  douhlren 
bat  (»e  deuel  louecle.  1570  Henry's  It  'allace  vm.  1411  To  tak 
ane  lyking  [the MS.  lias  lak]  and  sj'iie  get  na  plesance.Sic  lufe 
as  that  is  nathing  to  avance.  1587  HARRISON  England  u.  i. 
(1877)  I.  6  For  nothing  could  beobteincd  from  him,  of  which 
the  Normans  had  no  liking.  1590  Si  i:\shR  /•'.  Q.  in.  xii.  13 
She.. did  great  liking  sheowe,  Creat  liking  unto  many, 
but  true  love  to  feowe.  1600  SIIAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  I.  iiii 
28  Is  it  possible,  .yon  should  fall  into  so  strong  a  liking 
with  old  Sir  Konlandsyongest  sonne?  i6o7TorsMi.[.  Fonr-f. 
/>Va.T/.s- (1658)  523  After  ward  they  grew  out  of  I  iking  of  this  vain 
custom.  1655  DH;C;I:S  Comf'l.  Ambuss.  50,  I  heare  secretly 
that  there  is  not  the  best  liking  between  the  two  Queens. 
a  1716  SOUTH  Serin.  (1823)  II.  8  Scarce  any  man  passes  to 
a  liking  of  sin  in  others,  but  by  first  ptactising  it  himself. 
171^  W\  WOOD  Snrv.  Trade  271  For  trie  improvement  of 
their  Manufactures,  and  . .  bringing  the  Europeans  to  the 
greater  Liking  of  them.  1742  KiniAKnsoN  Pamela  III. 
294  The  Karl  has  taken  a  great  Liking  to  him.  1809 
MAI.KIN  Gil  llttts  iv.  viii.  p  7  Though  not  dainty  in  her 
likings.  1825  HKIU:R  Jonrn.  Upper  Prov.  India  (1828)  11. 
377,  1  have  no  liking  for  all  this  train.  1832  Miss  WORDS 
WORTH  Loving  q  Liking  in  Words™.  Poet.  Wks.  I.  251 
Likings  come,  and  pass  away  ;  'Tis  love  that  lemains  till  our 
latest  day.  1847-9  Hici.rs  Friends  in  C.  (1851)  I.  63,  I  have 
a  lawyer's  liking  for  the  best  evidence.  1876  <!KO.  ELIOT 
J}an.  Dei:  xxxii.  II.  313  Friendships  begiu  with  liking  or 
gratitude. 

atlril:  1701  CuiuKR  Love  makes  Man  Epil.,  And  know, 
that  while  the  liking  Fit  has  sei/'d  you,  She  cannot  look,  he 
write,  too  ill  to  please  you. 

tb.  Approval,  consent.  (See  also  Goon- 
I.IKINO  2.)  Obs. 

1607  Statnlcs  in  Hist.  Waltfftcld  Gram.  Sen.  (1892)  59 
With  the  consent  or  likinge  of  the  Scholemaster. 

c.  On  or  upon  liking:    on   approval  or  trial. 
Now  rare  in  educated  use. 

1615  in  Picton  I.' fool  Mnnic.  Rec.  (1883)  I.  190  This 
lycence  to  continue  noe  longer  then  untill  Michaelmas., 
but  upon  lykeinge.  1685  DHYDEN  Tltren.  August,  iv,  The 
Royal  Soul  . .  Came  but  a  while  on  liking  here.  1727  GAY 
Kegqar's  Of.  I.  viii,  Are  you  really  bound  Wife  or  are  yon  only 
upon  liking?  1812  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XXXI II. 
25  He  did  not  stay.. the  entire  month,  which  he  was  to  pass 
on  liking.  1834  Antobiog.  Dissenting  Minister  157  After 
.spending  a  few  months  on  liking,  I  was  unanimously  chosen. 
1865  Die  KKNS  Mnt.  Fr.  IV.  iv,  He  [the  waiter]  is  a  very 
young  man  on  liking,  and  we  don't  like  him. 
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t  5.   An  object  likcfl,    one's    beloved.  Ots. 

f  1450  HOLLAND  Hoivlat  496, 1  sail  followe  the  in  faith.. my 
lyking  thow  art.  a  IJJO  Christis  Kirkc  Gr.  xiv,  The  wyltis 
cam  furth  with  cryis  and  clappU,  Lo,  <]uhair  my  lyking 
ligs  !  Quo  thay.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xl.  587  In  the  amorous 
Net  Fast  caught,  they  lik'd,  and  each  his  liking  chose. 

1 6.  Bodily  condition,  esp.  good  or  healthy  con 
dition.  Cf.  GOOD-LIKING  4.  Oh. 

c  i3ao  Sir  Triitr.  1279  So  gode  likeing  he  fand  J»at  hole 
he  was  and  fere,  c  1410  Pallad.  on  Httsb.  i.  46  Yf  contrey- 
men  in  likyng  hele  endure,  c  1440  Gcntrydcs  6760  All  pale 
and  wanne,  owt  of  likeng  he  was.  1539  TAVERNER  £rasm. 
Prmi.  (15521  7  This  ought  not  to  seeme  any  marvayle  . .  yf 
he  were  in  better  lykynge  than  hys  horse,  a  1568  ASCHAM 
Scholem.  (Arb.)  131  If  God  do  lend  me  ..  free  laysure  and 
libertie,  with  good  likyng  and  a  merrie  heart.  1584  COGAN 
Haven  Health  i.  (1612)  2  These,  .labors.. do  make  a  good 
state  or  liking  of  the  body.  1590  GREENE  Never  too  Late 
B  b.  I  have  one  sheepe  in  my  fold  that's  quite  out  of  liking. 
1611,  1656  [see  GOOD-LIKING  4).  1661  MASCAL  Gcn\  Cattle  16 
Which  will  cause  the  beast  to  become  lean  and  of  ill  liking. 
1705  Loud.  GUI:.  No.  4145*4  Strayed  or  stolen  ..,  a  bay 
Mare  ..,  in  good  Liking.  1737  BRACKED  farriery  Inifr.  < 
11749)  I.  9  They  have  been  observed  to  eat  plentifully  and  not  ! 
become  fatter  or  in  better  liking  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  .\~a.t. 
(1834)  II.  616  To  keep  it  (the  child]  plump  in  good  liking. 

t  Li  king,  -M.  sb.'i  [f.  LIKE  v.-  +  -isc '.] 
The  condition  of  being  like  or  likely,  a.  quasi- 
cotifr.  Somethin_sj  that  is  like  ;  a  resemblance,  b. 
Phr.  In  liking:  likely  lo  (^do  something  . 

1340  Ayent.  47  pe  likinges  [f'./ifures]  and  be  ymngina- 
cions  of  zenne.  1599  Let.  in  Harington  .\~ufX  Ant.  47, 1  am 
in  liking  to  get  Erasmus  for  your  Entertainmente, 

t  Liking,  ///.  a.1  Ots.    Also  4-7  St.  likand. 

[f.  LlKET'.l-r-ING^.] 

1.  1'leasing,  pleasant,  agreeable,  attractive.     Of 
food  :  Dainty.     Of  the  weather,  wind,  an  opinion  : 
Favourable.     Const,  till,  to. 

1340-70  Aler.  ft  Dind.  949  Summe  bat  longen  to  a  lud 
of  hlange  smellus.  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  i.  9  And  suth 
thynsis  that  ar  likand  Tyll  mannys  heryng  ar  ptesand. 
1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  257  Anon  likynge  wynd 
filled  the  sailles.  1401  Pol.  Poems  (Rulls)  II.  31  In.  .delicious 
and  liking  feeding  . .  freers  passen  lords.  <r  1470  HENRY 
\\'alla*-e  vl.  95  Him  thow  our  threw  out  off  his  likand  re^t. 
1513  DOUGLAS  .-Eneis  iv.  xii.  15  O  sweit  habit,  and  likand 
bed,  quod  sche.  a  1548  H  ALL  Citron.,  Hen.  JY//,72b,The 
wynd  lo  hym  was  likyng,  wherby  he  sayled  into  Flaunders. 
1560  HALS  tr.  Sieiil.uie's  Cfmin.  244  He  appointed  hym  a:id 
his  fellowes  to  come  and  declaie  hys  lykyng  opinion  touchyng 
the  same.  1596  }.  NORDES  Prvgr.  I'ie:ie  (1847)  (a  Grant 
that . .  I  may  watchfully  avoid  what  thou  loathesl.  howsoever 
likir-.i;  it  be  unto  me.  1610  HEALEY.S/.  A*£.  Citjf  ofGo.t 
xi\.  iiL  u6--c  709  Making  a  liking  vse  of  alL  [a  1643  \V. 
CARTW  RIGHT  Ordinary  III.  i,  Thou  art  mine  pleasure,  by  dame 
Venus  brent ;  So  fresh  thou  art.  and  therewith  so  lycand.J 

2.  'In  condition';  healthy,  plump;  in  a  specified 
condition  ,e.  g.  well,  ill  liiui^-.   Of  a  soil :  Rich. 

.  1315  S.-if  ft  Yesterday  75  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  135  An 
hounde  bat'is  likyng  and  loly.  ^asyS6  CHAUCEK  Rom, 
Koie  1564  Abouten  it  is  gras  springing,  For  moiste  so  ihikke 
anj  wel  lyking.  That  it  nc  may  in  w  inter  dye.  c  1380  WVCUF 
H'is.  (iSSo)7  Itsemebbedevylgedrebsichelumpi-of  ?orjge 
men,  fatte,  and  lykynge  and  ydyl.  14*6  LVDC.  De  GniL 
Pilgr.  8963  Thow  wer  to  fat.  and  to  lykynge.  <•  1475  RtOff 
.:  r  40  Euill  lykand  was  the  King.  15*3  FITIMERB.  Hnst. 
S  48  It  taketb  mooste  commonly  the  fattest  and  best  lykynge. 
IS35  COVEKDALE  Dan.  L  10,  I  am  afrayed  off  my  lorde  the 
k  y  ge, . .  lest  be  spye  youre  faces  to  be  worse  lykynge  then  the 
other  spryngaldes  of  youre  age.  ion  BIBLE  Dan.  i.  to.  1656 
HEVI.IN  Snrr.  France  7  The  Countrey  of  Xonnandie  is 
enriched  with  a  fat  and  liking  soil. 

t  Li  king,  ///.  a.-  Ofs.  rare.  [f.  LIKE  :•.-  + 
-l.vj  -.]  Likely,  probable. 

iCn  SFEED  Hits.  Gt.  Bri:.  ix.  xvii.  (1623)  879  A  liking 
report  was  brought  to  the  towne,  that  Warwick  had  pre 
pared  foure  thousand  valiant  men. 

t  Li'kingly ,  <i.fo.i  Ots.  [f.  LIKIXG  ppl.  a.1  + 
-LY-'.]  In  a  pleasing  manner;  pleasantly,  daintily, 
attractively ;  also,  to  one's  liking,  with  pleasure. 

1387  TKEVISA  HigJen  (Rollsl  VII.  405  I*  "*&  r«u>'«  bat 
hehadde  be  likyngly  i-norsched.    1393  LAVGL.  P.  PL  C. 
xv.  n\  Lordlkhe  for  to  lyuen  and  ukynglkhe  be  dobed. 
c  1410  LOVE  Kena^ent.  .Virr.  ui,  Takynge  bede  and  byhoW- 
ynge  likyngely  hir  shamefast  -emblind.    e.  14**  Ttmulej 
Mfsi.  xxiiu  234  You  ..  That  lede  youre  lyfe  so  lykandly. 
1513  DOUGLAS  .Eneis  viu.  vi.  51  Sa  likandly,  in  pece  and 
libenie.  At  ei-  bis  commoun  peple  gooemit  he. 

t  Li  kingly,  **-.*  Ots.  [f.  LIKING  ///.  a* 
-  -LV  -.]  In  a  probable  manner ;  probably. 

1388  WvcLir  Isa.  rod  Prol.  Ellis  it  wote  as  likyngii  be 
applied  to  falsnesse  as  to  treuthe.    .- 144*  PEOOCX  Kcfr.  in. 

-   Prechours  ]anen  hem  to  Oalerie  . .  for  to  tbe  more 
likingli  fille  her  wombis  and  her  pur-is. 

t  Li-kingness.  c%.  [f.  LIKIXG  ffl.  «.'  4- 
-XESS.J  Attractiveness. 

.  1430  Hymns  i  'if.  93  pis  feisaunt  ben  b  likingnes,  And 
euere  folewi^  hir  bese  ?onge  men. 

Likke,  olis,  form  ot  LICK.  LIKE. 

Likli  e,  likly,  obs.  forms  o:  LIKELY. 

Likorice,  Likour,  obs.  ff.  LNCORICK,  Lwoa. 

Likresse.  -rus,  variants  of  LICKEROCS  Mx»  . 

Iiikt  h.  obs.  3rd  sing,  pres,  ind.  of  LtB  ».* 

Lil,   lill    .HIV     [Romany.]     |  »-  As  a   gipsy 
word  :  A  book.     b.  slaag.  \See  qnots.x ;   also  '  a 
five-ponnd  note'  vKnrmer). 
j<»lj.  H.  VAUX  flu*  Did,  LiU,  a  pocket-book.    1851 

a  snake-feaow-a  hane-TOch- and  a  Ul-reader— yet 


J 
C 


can't  shift  for  yourKHL  i(n  —  K*f*uy  Kff  ix.  (19001  58 
Lor',  brother !  how  teartwi hS  Kk  you  are!  its*  M»rssu. 
K«M«.  <F*nma).  La,  a  pocket-book.  Lit.',  a  bad  bill. 
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Lil,  var.  LILL  v.  Oh.,  and  LILE  a.  dial. 

Lilac  ;lai'lak;.  Forms :  7  lelack  e.  7-8  (9) 
lilach,  8-9  (now  chiefly  Jial.  or  U.S.)  laylock, 
(9  layloe,  U.S.  vulgar  lalock),  8  lylac,  7-  lilac, 
[a.  F.  lilac  (Cotgr. ;  now  lilas),  a.  Sp.  lilac,  a. 
Arab.  e)UJ,  elLJ  Klak,  app.  ad.  Pers.  elLJ  lilak, 
var.  of  elLj  nllak  bluish,  f.  Pers.  J.J  nil  bine, 
indigo  (Skr.  titla,  Hindi  /;/) ;  cf.  various  Pers. 
words  for  indigo,  Utah,  lilanj,  etc.,  which  have 
parallel  forms  with  initial  n.  Other  forms  are  Pg. 
li/az  (from  Sp.  or  Arab.),  Turkish  leilaq  (whence 
possibly  the  early  1 7th  c.  lelacke,  mod.  laylock  .] 

1.  A  shrub,  Syringa  vulgaris,  cultivated  for  its 
fragrant   blossoms,  which  are  of  a  pale  pinkish 
violet  colour ;  a  variety  has  white  blossoms.   Also, 
the  flower  of  this  shrnb. 

16x5  [see  lilac-tree  below).  1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Card. 
Cyrtts  iii.  128  The  Autumnal  budds  ..  making  little  Rhom 
buses,  and  network  figures,  as  in  the  Sycamore  and  Lilac. 
1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort.  Nov.  79  Plant  Roses  ..  Lilac, 
Synngas  (etc.).  1763  Brit.  M.ig.  IV.  605  And  gather'd  lay- 
locks  perish,  as  they  blow.  1777  T.  WARTON  Oden.  ist  Apr. 
25  The  lilac  hangs  to  view  Its  bursting  gems  in  clusters  blue. 
1844  LADY  G.  FUI.LERTON  Ellen  Miiiiileton  (1854!  II.  xii.  69 
A  large  nosegay  of  lilacs  and  seringa.  1860  O.  W.  HOLMFS 
Prof.  Breakf.-t.  ii,  Lalocks  flowered  late.  1865  TESNYSON 
On  a  Mourner  ii.  Nature . .  makes  the  purple  lilac  ripe.  1881 
P.ESANT  &  RICE  Cliafl.  of  Fleet  I.  3  The  yellow  laburnum, 
and  the  laylock  weie  at  their  best. 

b.  Applied  toother  speciesof  Syringa  (seequots.). 

1711  ].  JAMES  tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening  28  Rose-Trees, 
Honey-suckles,  Persian  Lilachs.  &c.  1841  Penny  Cyd. 
XXIII.  478  2  Syringa  Josikea,  Josika's  lilac.. is  a  native 
of  Transylvania,  and  was  discovered  by  the  Baroness  von 
'osika,  after  whom  it  was  named  by  Jacquin.  S.  Chinensis, 
Chinese  lilac.  . .  In  characters  it  is  intermediate  between 
.S.  nilgiirjs  and  S.  Persica,  and  agrees  with  a  hybrid  plant 
produced  at  Rouen  by  M.  Vain,  and  called  .*>".  Rotowa- 
gensis,  the  Rouen  lilac.  1861  DELAMER  Fl.  Gaid.  124 
,V.  Persica,  the  Persian  Lilac,  is  a  smaller  and  slenderer 
shrub,  with  looser,  more  drooping  beads  of  flowers,  more 
aromatically  perfumed.  ThU  aUo  has  a  white  variety. 
C.  Applied  to  plants  of  other  genera  (seequots.'. 

1839  /V'.'wv  Cycl.  XV.  So  i  Melia  Azedarak,  sometimes 
called  Persian  Lilac.  Pride  of  India,  and  Common  Bead- 
tree.  i860  G.  BENNETT  Gatherings  Sat.  A  nitrai.  xviL  326 
The  White  Cedar-tree,  or  Australian  Lilac  (.\felia  Ani- 
trnlii).  1860  Treat.  Bot.  63i,  2  African  Lilac,  Melia  Aze- 
darack.  Australian  Lilac,  a  name  used  by  tbe  settlers  for 
Hardenbergia  monofhylla\  also  Prastanthera  viola. la. 
Indian  Lilac,  Metia  sem^erjlorens.  1881  J.  S.  GAMBLE 
Indian  Timbers  70  Melia  A  zedarach.  Linn.  . .  The  Persian 
Ulac.  1898  MORRIS  Anstral  Eng.,  Lilac,  name  given  in 
Australia  to  tbe  tree  Melia  umpestta.  .called  Cape  Lilac. 
It  is  not  endemic  in  Australia,  arid  is  called  '  Persian  Lilac ' 
in  India.  In  Tasmania  tbe  name  of  Native  Lilac  is  given 
to  Prvstantkera  rftnndifolin. 

2.  The  colour  of  lilac  blossom. 

1791  HAMILTON  Berthollefs  Dyeing  II.  II.  in.  xl  238  The 
colour  was  more  or  less  inclined  to  red,  from  Ulac  to  violet. 
1796  STEDMAN  Surinam  II.  xvii.  32  The  breast  [of  tbe 
paroquet)  is  of  a  leaden  hue,  the  belly  lilac.  181*  CTESS 
HARDWICKE  in  Tiw  .V0Mf  L  frft  I.  53  Elizabeth  wore  white 
a-,d  silver,  I  wore  layloc  and  silver.  1847  TENNYSOX  Prin 
cess  IL  3  She  brought  us  Academic  silks,  in  hue  The  lilac. 

b.  atlrit.,  passing  into  adj.    Of  the  colour  of 
lilac  blossom. 

1801  MAL  EDGEWOHTH  Contrast  (1832 ^  114  It  win  spoil 
my  lilac  ribbons.  1854-6  PATMO«E  Angel  in  Ht.  TL.  i.  5  The 
little  lilac  glove.  1864  TE.XXYSOX  Grmnaautker  xv.  So 
Willy  and  I  were  wedded :  I  wore  a  Ulac  gown.  18*1 
Garden  i  Apr.  no'l  A  beautiful  alpine  Crowfoot,  with 
delicate  lilac  Bowers. 

3.  attrib.   and    Comb ,   as    lilat-ambuim,   -irtuk. 
-JUsxr,  -skaJe,  -tree ;  also,  qualifying  tbe  names  of 
colours,  as  lilac-tint,  -gny,  -mattot,  -fink,  -purple ; 
pnrasynthetic,   as   lilai-iflntrcd,   -heaJeJ,  -tinted 
adjs. ;  lilac  moth  see  qnot.) ;  lilac-tide  mutt-use, 
the  time  when  lilac  is  in  bloom. 

184*  TEXXVSON  Gardeners  DOM.  in  This,  yiddrac,  (VR 
into  a  grassy-  walk  Thro'  crowded  *rir»r-im>pinh  trimly 
pruned.  1851  foam  4  MHL  Gardner's  ma{.  May  52 
Bunches  of  delicate  •Haobhe  . .  fewer*,  mfm  Lonu. 
BiftomP.  Ser.  n,  vi.  87  The  catbird  in  the  'layiock-bosh  is 
load.  17**  AKO.T  B*mJ,  (ITTO*  IV.  97  Yom  Mst  wr' 
withthis-bTacn-colooredliqoor.  48.  Buoc  HtVU  Wa 
xx.  The  silent,  glass}-,  •IDac-frey  ia 
.  ^.  U'ales  ix.  344  The 

parroquet.      1868  WOOD  Htmet  witmmt  H.  m  *f 
little  chocolate-coloured  Both  called  the  'Lilac  Moth  i 
tniarie***a.     l88« Gankn  J  Oo.  307. 3  PlIlUlBJMBI.. 
Lady  SheSWd,  •hlaopink.    liuL  t  Apr.  MJ/J  A 
rosette  of  a  rich  *fiUc-purple-     1849  M. 
it  i,  Nothioe  stirs  on  the  lawn  bat 


T.il.^T,^  Jai-Usin\  Ciem. 
' 


Also  lOaein.    [t 

»-lSt     CtV.XJmnme.']     A  crv-stalline  sab- 
stance  obtained  from  tbe  lilac,  Sjrri*gm  im/guiis  • 
now  called  STHNOIX. 
1841  r^-m^niiaJ  Jrmi  L  SS7  The  ! 


•..-  v  •       .. 

..^, lertfrni  u  May, 

Tbougfa  in  all  the  bloom  of  my  pas^oo.  «lilac-ude.  I  have 

:-•::••. 


i.  Nothing  s 

r7«s  H.  WALFOCS  Ltt.  If  E*H  Hertf^f  n  May, 
'  ve 


not  been  at  Strawberry  this  fortnight.    lt«7  «  ToPO  CyeJ. 
Ana.:  IV.  ix>  2  'Lilac -timed  spots,    ifas  BAOO« 


i  six  trees  called  Idadk  trees. 

'-f»svi.  *.    [f.  LILAC  +  -iocs.] 


Of  or  belonging  to  a  lilac  colour. 

i»SS  in  Marn  f  JT/M.  Lei.    «•»•  Harftr's  tlaf.  Nov. 
86e7TA  beawiAd  Oaceoos  blue.    Hid.  Sot/a. 


LILL. 

be  combined  in  the  lilar  with  malic  acid.  1844  in  HOBLVM 
/>/V/.  Med.  7  emit  :  and  in  recent  I/nn. 

liilalite.  -'/'«•  [f  *•  Mas  lilac  +  -LITF.]  An 
obsolete  synonym  of  I.MMIXIUTK. 

1796  KIRW'AS  hltui.  Mm.  led.  21  1.  x*  Lcpidoliu-Lilalite 
of  some. 

tliilbnrne.  Ots.  rare-'.    A  lubber. 

a  1553  UL.ALL  Roytter  D.  ill.  iii.  (Arb.)  44  Ye  are  »uche  a 
calfe,  such  an  asse,  suche  a  blocke,  Such  a  tilUirue,  such 
a  hoball,  such  a  lobcocke. 

tliile,  it.  Ots.  [f.  name  of  JMU  in  France. 
Cf.  LISLE.]  ?  A  kind  of  grogram  (more  fully  I.ile 
grograni]. 

1640  in  Noorthouck  Land.  (1773)  843/1  Statt,  Klet,  broad 
or  narrow,  tbe  piece  not  above  15  yank,  vl.  tUn  Act  12 
Choi.  //,  c.  4  Sched.  s.v.  Kuffin.  Bufim,  Mocadoo,  &  Lite 
Grograns  narrow  the  single  peece  ..  it).  Ii.  1674  Jt.AkE 
Arith.  (1696)  65  Lite  Grograins. 

Lile  (lail/,  a.  and  adv.  dial.  Alto  lit.  [app. 
repr.  a  contraction  of  ON.  litell,  IUI-  LITTLE  :  cf. 
mod.Sw.  lilla,  Da.  Htte.]  Little. 

1633  King  «,  Poore  N.  Man  fy  Fall  lik  we  know  his  hard 
griefe  of  mind.  1848  MM.  GA.SKP.LL  H.  itarten  n.  (1882) 
17/1  Hell  have  a  hard  death,  poor  file  (eBow.  1863  — 
Sflria's  L.  Novels  '18741  >Z7.  I  t™«t  lo  ike  lo  look  after 
the  Hie  lass.  1894  HALL  CAIXE  Manxman  aco  Nice  HI 
thing,  too. 

Iiile  :  see  LILLE  v.  and  LILT. 

Liliaceous  lili/"1  J>s  ,,  a.  Abo  8  erron.  lila- 
ceous.  [f.  L,  liliaitus,  f.  Itlium  lily:  *ee  -ACEOUS.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  lilies  or  the 
order  Liliacex  ;  lily-like. 

1731  BAILEY  voL  II,  Liliatetitf,  of.  pertaining  to,  or  like 
lilies,  of  the  lily  kind.  1775  tlAmot'm/'Uf.  T'ont  LXVI. 
285  [  A  flower]  of  the  lilaceoos  kind,  with  a  lo»i  tfnkt  of  \*n- 
dulous  flowers,  of  a  greenish  aane  tjcmmu  .  .  ilii*  is  ix  in 
i-iridii).  1785  M  ARTY*  Rettstfoit'i  Rff.  i.  1*794)  25  The  calyx 
.  .  is  wanting  in  the  greater  pan  of  the  EfiacecBt  tribe,  184; 
DARWIX  I'irjr.  Sat.  u.  (18521  32  Tbe  brge  iBn'iiiai  plants 
which  shaded  tbe  streamlets.  <  l*si  H.  MIU.U  7Vi/. 
Xoc^i  u.  (1857  95  Aquatic  plants  and  BJVTIWM  roots. 

T.ilia.1  li-lial  ,  a.  and  j*.  Arf.  [ad.  mod  L. 
lilialis,  i.  Klium  LILT.]  a.  adj.  Only  la  Zi7/a/ 
alliance  :  In  Lindley's  classi6caiion,  the  '  alliance  ' 
or  group  of  orders  which  \nt\mAn  tbe  Liliacex. 
b.  ii.  A  member  of  this  illiantT. 

1846  LIXDLET  fee.  Kinga.  IOJ  [Eadocewv]  AKaKe  XVI. 
LilLJes.-  The  UUal  Alliance.  ..  Xatwral  CMen  of  Lilials. 
1854  A.  APAMS,  etc.  Man.  Sat.  Hist.  y»,  IL  Order- 
LiUals  (UlialesX 

t  Iiiliated,  a.  [CL.//V«M»LILT  +  -AWS+-EU'.] 
Embellished  with  the  fleur-de-lis  of  France. 

1643  PSVSXE  S*v.  Pnrer  PaH.  Aff  156  When  be  is 
girded  by  the  King  [of  Fiance)  with  the  LiKated  swonL 

Lilibolaro,  obs.  form  of  Lnj.iK.urxv. 

Tiilie,  obs,  form  of  LILT. 

Lilied  li-li<l\  a.  Also  6-;  lillied,  -  lily'd. 
[t  LILT  +  -ED  2.] 

L  Resembling  a  lily  i»  fairarn  of  conptexion. 

1614  SYLVESTEX  Sftkn&m't  Kescmr  rr.  37*  Her  ruddy 
round  Cheeks  see.  d  to  be  cnmfCHr*  Of  KIMS  Lffied,  or 
of  Lillies  Rosed.  •*•!  II  Fu.i«i»  famxa  L  zxxrii.  62 
nesiofalBied 


Tf 

/•«r/>7 

Or, 


. 

Jamie.  The  BJy-d  breasts  with  ij 
in  Xu.  ^<r-  134  Did  tbey  -Wear  i 
EBed.  add  a  Kttle  rase.     MM  I.  W 
Arrf/.  i/A  4  She  was  Bbe  ike  fa 


U     17*1 
iw&  too  mtmt.. 


fairest  of  - 


USed  brood.     184.1 

2.  Covered  with  or  t  _ 

a  1*33  MILTOH  ArcmJfi  97  Nnfht  a*d  ^jhiphndi.  dance 
no  Bore  By  sandy  Ladons  liKiil  haws.  1744  Auxam 
Fleas,  tmmf.  n.  rfr  O'er  the  Bed  nfe  Oeanr  tha.  glass 
it  now'd.  <!*•}  tfxnmCUelrfmKr  m.  5.  Alone  UN 
Iflied  lawn  the  nymphs  ad™«.  m^ftG^.  Euar Dan.  Dtr. 
Lix.  65  Its  Hied  pool  awdrra«T  acres  specked  wkh  deer. 

b.  "Bearing  or  embellished  witk  the  heraldic 
lilies  or  flenr-de-lis. 

The  Bri't^iTirTV'^V  bright  XM  Cur  Dmmte, 
Pmr.  n.  ll«  The  kmd  befcC  that  honrl  Wm  track  its 
I  •  in  flilti  irinl  lliil'l  ^84  P main  fffif  T%  VII 
In.  ios  Ine  Ubed  mmmnt  of  Famtx. 

laliform    lrfi^Eim\  a.     [t  LJLT  * 
HaTing  the  form  or  shape  of  a  lily. 

m&  Jrmtmrm.Anmmn.  At**.  XIL  n  • 
•vuni  \    iu        ji  hn^d  Aatteao^  tvkc  tm  n 

:   •      .-     :      •  • 

Iiiliput,  ] 


154  Go  c«,  them. 


M  Sf.    tO.Hm.mta  =Ln.T 

r~ma  Okas.    r-fe.  Lmh,  the  hoi 
ofMsic.     TJmtmfTc*,    S* 


Ptems 
the  HL.  and 

He.. 

I S 


ably  a. 

PBS  nh  perfect  SoH  Heafe. 

XOL  J>. J  iio^f.    See  Lu. 

-  T.m,  :      .  :/.     Forms :  6  Ifl,  lylto,  6-;  lill, 
.-  tell..    [Onomiiopcnc :    cf.  Lou,  r.1     /'«u. 
To  loll  or  haae  (*>» 
~ 


rjj.  Pusca.  WT.  I  hfc  <M  the  M«e.  «sa  Woe«t  dothe 
that  is  chafed. jr  li»r>'.  «%MMTIII  Crfif  <. 


LILLE. 

15  Ye  shall  see  him  Iii  and  hold  out  his  tonjoe.  15*0  Sra. 
six  F.  Q.  I.  v.  34  Cerbems  . .  Iflled  forth  bis  bloody  flaming 
tonz  itor  STLVESTEH  f)n  B*rt*s  \.  t.  «8  As  the  Wood 
pecker,  &  long  tongue  doth  En  Oat  of  the  dov'n  pipe  of 
his  horny  bill  To  catch  the  Emets.  mw»  HOLLAND  Liry 
TH.  K.  255  Scornfully  letting  and  blming  c«  te  tongoe. 
ran  FUMIIO,  i««»TM..  Ahotbe  Lantero-nsh,  which  Idling 
fborth  his  tongue,  yedds  a  great  bbze  or  light.  1HJ.  s-v. 
tixg**,  Like  a  tongae  lilling  ont  of  the  month,  ran 
M«ut  tr.  AUmani  Gtanuat  JAI/.  n.  219  They  shall  . . 
En  ont  their  tongue.  Eke  a  Cane.  mWW.fl.jLCm.mW 
GfU  Lat.  t/«/Lp65t  A  scorner  sheweth  hrs  shgbtmgs  and 
scorns.,  by  distorting  his  Eps,  filling  out  his  tongue  [etc.]. 
i  Wiltsk.  Gloti-,  I.ill,  to  pant  as  a  dog. 


1893  I 

Lil 


. 

illa-,  lillebullero  :  see  LILLIBCLLERO. 
T  !V«n-,  t>.  Obi.     In  3  lylle,  5  lile.     [Cf.  Du. 
lillcn  to  tremble,  quiver.]     inlr.  ?  To  quiver. 

£L  /««».  P.  C  447  J«e  wyz  ..  Loked  alofte  on  be 

tLaUfiwlolL/*r.  Ofa.  Also  5  lyl  for  UL 
6  lill  for  l»w.  [Possibly  a  jingling  perversion  of 
some  phrase  containing  the  Ok.  Ixl  braise  ;  see 
qnot.  c  looo.  For  the  jingle  cf.  tit  for  tat.]  To 
me,  etc.  lill  far  loll:  to  retaliate. 

[c  MOO  jEimc  EifJ.  ill  25  Syfle  lif  wiS  Gfe  ..  wnnde 
w>owonde,bdwi3lxie-]  c  Mag  WTXTOCT  CVmi.  in.  H.  263 
Thai  come  onone  To  bind  and  led  away  Sampsone,  And  to 
anyl  bym  hjrl  far  lal  [r.r.  Ell  lor  law),  icjjs  STEWAET  Cnw. 
Sett.  (1858)  II.  336  Scho  •indicia  Urn  ilk  king  :  And  so 
that  tyme  scbo  plaid  Urn  ED  for  law.  19*1  J.  BELL  HmJ- 
«W<  Amtm.  Oirr.  277  b,  Why  may  not  I  as  well  w  the  like 
of  tongue,  geve  fitf  far  loll  t  1*39  SKTTH  //.«/. 
1,8*5)111.3,3  LSI  «or  WL  Id  est,  one  (or  another  : 
at  bee  brought. 


.      .  . 

JWono  m-x.  Ofc,gemmi  !  raid  I  bad  been  boraa  L3mmv 
bmlT    iJmt  SCOTT  Drj*m,  H'b.  (,My  IV.  5  The  other 
>  of  the  drama  smk  mto  I  intj«tia«s  beade  the 


«•]•  EUXXSOK  JKnz. 
(BomKllI.  jJ3  I.  Am 

hi    i  fill  .....  I  i  nlfiii 


. 

a«4  GmrJrm.  lUmttr.  8  Kar.  417/1 
rrsi~*m    m*ni*M*  ..'*>  ofcm  caBed 


Hence  UHi>v-tbuuM  r.,  to  dwarf. 


291 

from  Przibram  in  Bohemia. ..  It  is  a  doll,  amorphous,  earthy 
substance  of  blackish^reen  coloor. 
Lilly,  obs.  form  of  LILT. 

Lilly -low    li'!i!<7"\  dial.     A  playful  variation 
(used  in  speaking  to  children;  of  Low  sb.,  blaze. 
1674-91  RAT  .V.  C.  Wtrdt  47  A  LiUr-Im, .  .a  comfortable 
1877  .V.  W.  Line.  Gleu.,  Lillflfa,,  a  bright  f — 
'  tall  in  l 


t  (li-lian=h" .  .Via.  [Named  by  Keller, 
1889,  from  the  Lillian  mine,  Colorado,  its  locality: 
see  -ITT.]  A  steel-coloured  sulphide  of  bismuth 
and  lead.  189*  DASA  J/m.  130. 

Iiillibullero  lilibuliTo).  Forms:  -  lilli 
burlero,  Lilly  Burleighre,  8  lilibolaro.  lilie-, 
lilla-.  8-  lillibullero.  [Unmeaning.]  Part  of 
the  refrain  (hence,  the  name  and  the  tune;  of  a 
song  ridiculing  the  Irish,  popular  about  1688. 

mm?  Ptl.  B*U*Jt  rt86o)  L  275  Ho '.  broder  Teagne.  dost 
beardedecree!  Luli  Boriero,  bnDen  a4a  L>at  we  shall  have 
a  new  depwtie.  16*4  Dimiy  n  Ttfofrafkfr  (1700)  52  The 
Chimes  at  St.  Michaels,  .haveing  for  some  time  been  made 
10  strike  LOE  Bnrlero.  1*07  VAXWXM  sE**f  v.  65  Dol  de 
Hi  dol,  dol  dol,  de  tol  dol:  Lilly  Borieighre  >  lodgd  m  a 
Bongk.  ITU  GAT  Sktfk.  HW«  Sat.  116  He  sung  of  TaOey 
Welch,  and  Sawney  Scot,  Li!le-bnllero,  and  the  Irish  Trot. 
rat  STOKE  Tr.  Skmdj  II.  ii.  He.  .accnstomed  himself. . 
to  whistle  the  LiUmhrnlUrf.  1760  H.  WAUDU  Lit.  t»  Sir 
D.  Dmlrjrmfit  3  Feb,  The  mob  win  never  sing  BiBhnlirro 
hnt  m  opposition  to 
ri«-<ed.s>IL4 

"crbkistnckofi 
;  Ullibullcxo  r.,  trans.  (imKt-wJ.)  to  sing 


•Ifllibiinero'oTer. 

nfa  STOXE  Tr.  SkmJj  V.  in.  My  rather  managed  b 
mtiliini  otherwise.. for  he  neither  wept  it  away. -nor  did 
be.  rhyme  k.  or  EuaboOero  it. 

Lillie,  Lillied,  obs.  forms  of  LILT,  LILIEX 

Iiilliput  (li'lrpwt).  The  name  of  an  imaginary 
uimilij  in  Gullivers  Travels  1716),  peopled  try 
pygmies  six  inches  high.  Used  a//rw.  =  dim  motive. 
Oeeas.  :b..  a  person  of  diminutive  size,  a  child. 

1*67  WmrxAi  Cfrrie/fffrrat  3  The  HEpnt,  conntlrss 
armies  of  the  grass.  1*79  J.  BVnoceas  Lfaat,  mjU  H'. 
Htmtf  iSV  69  One  of  these  LOrkmt  frogs,  .leaped  near  me. 
my>  Dmify  Xemt  17  Dec.  z  i  It  is  easy  eaoogh  to  decide 
on  what  to  give  the  I=F|— *-  [jr.  children). 

Lilliputian  (lilipwfan),  ii>.  and  a.  Also 
Idlipotiaa.  [t  LrLLinrr  •*•  -IAS.] 

A.  J*.    An  inhabitant  of  LLLLLPTT;   hence,  a 
pel  mil  of  dimmnjtr«E  sixe,  character,  or  mind. 

f  SWIFT  GmOarr  L  in.  etc.    T7*7  FiELorac  £<•«  Sir. 


IV.  5  The  other 
tia«s  beade  the 
m«4  Atrra.  Jf  «-.  Mar.  326  The  antic* 


~R.aJj.  OforpertainmgtoLillipotoritsinhabi- 
taats;  hence,  of  diniinwtrre  sue;  petty, 
nav  SWIFT  GmOarr  L,  v,  The  '  3&—'"-  longne.     rraS 
IL  T.  319  Good  sMhwanrnl    Leagne» 
ipntian  Fnrlonec.    « 17*4  LXOTD 
•  /V>m/  Poet.  Wks.  1774  IL  64  The  Tflh|mtian 

[18601  III.  xvm.  199 Petty  tuminf  Uv or  Lmv 

ons.     1*41  DCKCB  .-l«rr.  XtUf  •  1850)  J3/I 
trff_  «..    ..    ^  ^J 


m 

against  the  gram.     m*>  Jffloe.  Umf.  Oct.  4K/>  The  Ub- 
•gnres  of  her  crew  makme  a  very  toy  of  the 
i  CLUK  Rrazu.  Cfeea  Trmf.  L  xL  730 


'  When  we'got  there,  there  was  five 

low1.    1890  W.  A.  WALLACE  O*fy  *  Sittrri  360  For  Ely 


-      -^        y. 


lows  is  nought  to  it  for  buming, 

Idlly-pilly.  An  Anstralian  timber-tree,  Eu 
genia  smithii  ;N.O.  Myrtacex,.  Also  attrib. 

1860  G.  BDCXETT  GtUktriuft  Xml.  Atutral.  xriL  327  The 
LillipfllT-trees,  as  they  arc  "»t»»^^  by  the  colooisLs.  rnrtriir 


. 

of  several  species  of  Acmena.  1879  J.  E.  1  Extsox-Woons 
in  Prtc.  Linmian  SfC.  If.  S.  Ufltl  IV.  134  Exrcnia 
Smitkii,  or  Liliipilli.  1890  'LrTH'  GeUtn  Smtk  301 
Loxnrioos  fofiage  of  .  .  firy-pilly,  and  other  native  trees. 

Lilt  (liU),  it.     [app.  f.  LILT  r.] 

L  A  song  or  tone,  e;p.  one  of  a  cheerfal  or  merry 
character.    Chiefly  St. 

1718  RAXSAT  Ep.  UW.  Slarrat  rf  The  blythest  UUs  that 
e'er  my  Ings  beard  song.     17..  JatMtf  Rilici    liii)  II 
193  Is't  some  words  ye've  learnt  by  rote.  Or  a  hit  o'  dool 
and  sorrow?    1841  S.  Lo-.  Et  Haxdj  And?  v.   yt  To  the 
tone  of  a  well  known  rollicking  IrHn  !:  -.     1850  K:NOSLEY 
All.  L4xk*  xli.  (1574    308   Hark  M  tht  : 
'Good  Tune  Coming  '.'    1874  Uvncwo  Mj  time  xvi.  133 
A  peasant  .  .  soddeoly  t^k^^  up  a  Hpe  .  .  arxi  codmcnces  to 
piay  a  Kk. 

2.  The  rhythmical  cadence  or  '  swing  '  of  a  toce 
or  of  verse.     Chiefly  literary. 

1840  CABLYLE  ///  •  It  prx^vi- 

..One  reads  along  naturally  vitn  a  sort  of  Uit.  1869 
FABEAB  /«jw.  SfctcA  iii.  ^1573  ^t  The  sononxis  lilt  <A  Lae 
Greek  Epic  rerse  contrasts,  .wilh  the  g:-  ?  «aw- 

liness  of  the  Hebrew.     i8ft>  Srr.  rxscx  /o»?.  5r  »^".  ; 
lines  go  with  a  Git,  arvi  sing  iherr  sc 

jf.   1870  Lowcix  Strut?  H'imd.  33(5  TnK  fs.'.  .    . 
prtcK  liit  of  thought  is  a  rare  g:':.     1879  T; 
-  •' 


lallite  Irbif.  Irw.  [Named  by  ROBS,  1857, 
after  — TOO.  IMl:  see  -rrz.]  A  hydrons  silicate 
of  iron,  similar  in  appearance  to  glanconite. 

•8*5  WATTS  />**.  Cnow.  HL  695 IMSU,  a  sOcmeof  ion 


Tkmcktray  75  An  eagerness  of  d^^cri,-  •'  I  may 

so  call  it,  in  the  progress  of  the  narrative. 

3.  A  springing  action  ;  a  light,  springing  step. 

1869  A.  C  GIBSOX  Fflk-if.  CumttrU.  37  Wid  i  !;:•. 
step  an'  a  ^lent  iv  her  e'e.     1*84  Da-  . 
A  sort  of  '  Ilk  '  in  the  gait,  which  H  by  m  mea^i  5:1  . 


•,  the  > 

c  183* 


gait,  which  H  by 

4.  >:  Cf.  LILL 
ITT*  HEIO  CfU.  Se*fi  :  : 

a  wind  instrument  of  mn4rt  ;  h 
[see  Lru.  *?.'  qooc.  1-^4]. 

5.  Ccml-.,  as  lilt-like  adj. 

1866  £>*(.>  r*1/.   1-.  Mar.  :<-'  ;    Nti-y  -/  :'--    •.-  5 
that  lilt-Eke  qnafity  whi-.  _  :ber&. 

- 

Lilt    H!t  ,  r.    St.,  nor 
Also  4  lulte,  6  lylt.     [ML.  .«,'.v    r<  .  v. 
origin  ;  perh.  cogn.  w.  Do..  LG.  /«/,  pipe  'cf.  LUT- 
FIPE   ;  Skeat  compares  Nonr.  lir.a  -.^  -'•'  i~\ 

L  Irons,    t  *~  To  souiyi  (an  alajcrr. 

iheToice).  Oh.    b.  To  sirig  cbet::-:;;     rmen 
Also,  to  strike  up  'a  song  ;  to  '  tc- 


13  .   £•.  £.  X//A  /".  A.  12-77 
raked  was  berme.    151$  DOCCLAS  -•£ «.  i  TIL  ii    B  In  : 
bowand  borne  . .  A  feindlych  belfis  voce  scho  !;. 
(L.  T*riMri*miMtrm4itT»cm\.   T} .-  I-  •  '' .  Ca.J. 

Lflt  op  yoor  pipes,  and  rise  aboon  Yocr  Tr-    -- 
nmortanr)  rone.   r7*»  —  7"*r«  Bm*ti  : 
17*5  —  <Jrx/.  Slufk.  n.  iv.  Rosie  Elt«  sweetly  the 
meitne**.    lirid.  iv.  i.  Wed  liket,  Baold:. 

'M/.  v.  rH,  What  shepherd's  whistle  wnma 
1847  EinLTBaosm  W*tktriKe  Hnrki: 
"  •erruy  on,  Emng  a  nme  l 

«jri 

-      •  •  : 

FreaJi  4-  Kirtn  vi. :  i%t  47  1 
•'-_--:" 

2.  />/r.  To  sing  cheerftLlIy  or  merrily;  to  sing 
with  a  lilt  or  merrr  '  swing '. 

17*6  K.  rxs Oniim*tam m,  Mak  haoe  an* lira  king  David 
owre.  An'  Ek  wf  horr  clangor.  mM  So/n  Amtij.  ni. 
Jenny,  whose  skrfl  voice  1  have  beard  tins  half  hour  Eiune 
m  the  Tartarean  reports  of  the  kitchen.  1*41  --  L 

.       :  -  -    '  "--'"  ""-"•' 

of  fiddkrs  ike  a  leader  in  an  ordKstra.  .shonted  •  Now.  .rasp 
and  Ek  away,  boys:  «nm  £Z»ria-.  M*f.  JJy  z*  r  A vcnce 
came  Bting  np  the  den  very  sweetly. 

3.  MtrtJk.  difl.  '  To  more  with  a  lively  action 
(Dickinson  *  Pterost  Cumtld.  Glass.  1899  . 

'  i8>l  WOKDSW.  Kaltnmit  70  Whether  the  bird  flit  here  or 
there.  O'er  table /*&,  or  perch  on  chair.  mV7  BALUWELL, 
/.i?/,  to  jerk  or  spring ;  ID  do  anything  deverry  or  qnicUy. 
Xfftk. 

4.  To  lilt  it  tmt   Sc.    :  to  toss  off  one's  liquor, 
rjni  R.UCSAT  t>  i*  Air  iv,  Tik  k,  lads,  and  Ek  k  ont. 
T.iH-ing  ;li-ltnj\  »</.  J*.     [f-  LIU  v.  +  -KG  «.] 

The  action  of  LILT  r. ;  cheerful  or  merry  singing. 

"  e  Wedding. 


171,  LTfiTET  PiOt  TL 
For  there  wfl  be  Liking 


Let's 


a'  to  the 


rA  Ourcn  >7.  /"-mr  -.  i n  ffairinM 
wTand  Btyng  horne  |«r.  rjteryng.  rrlq-g,  betyntH 


ifw 


walcker  oar*.  Z^«^  a  lyltymjhorn 


Cheer- 


nlly  sieging;  (of  sotg,  metre,  etc.) 
by  a  rkrtnmical  •  sw.^'  OT  cadrSce. 

'mW  a  T.  Cnummcz  DtmtM  W 
is  written  ..•»» 
may  be 


LILY. 

Shepherd's  Calendar.  1863  MEXIVALE  J7«nr.  Emf.  (1865) 
VI.  liv.  409  He  was  a  proficient  in  the  lilting  metre  ..  of  hi* 
tntor.  1864  Dnilf  Til.  8  Nov.  4/5  The  biting  burden  of 
•  Lero,  kro,  Bllibollero,  lero,  lero,  bnUen-a-la".  1900  J.  G. 
FIAZEK  P**tanias  etc.  380  The  Bate  broke  into  a  light 
KltCTty  air. 

Hence  Id/ltiaraes*. 

1*84  I.  BCWXKHS  Birds  If  Ptttt  i2t  The  bobolink,  .has 
. .  on  the  high  grass  lands  . .  quite  a  dinerent  strain  . .  run 
ning  off  with  more  sparkle  and  Eltingness, 

*  Lilt-pipe.  Obs.  [?  f.  LILT  v. ;  cf.  Dn.  lulU 
fijp  bagpipe.]  ?  A  bagpipe. 

c  1450  HOLLAXD  Hmlat  jti  The  lilt  pype,  and  the  late. 

Lily  'H-Ii;.  Forms:  I,  3-5  lilie.  4  lely,  leli, 
lilye,luly,4-j  lylye,lyle.  4-6  lely,  =  lylie,  lylle. 
Icily,  lele,  ~-6  lyl  l,y,  's-8  lilly,  6  lile.  6-7 
lillie,  lyllie.  ?—  lily.  Plural.  I  lilian,  2  lilien, 
:  lilij*.  -ii«,  lylly'e,*,  lylye*.  lelyes.  6  St. 
liUeU,  6-8  lillies.  -  lyUies.  »•  lily«,  4-  lilie*. 
[OE.  lilie  wk.  fern.,  ad.  L.  lilium,  a.  Gr.  At/por. 

The  L.   word  has  passed  into  nearly  all  th*   .' 

.  S.  /;/./.  Du.  />.;<-,  OHO.  //(«.  / 
^//j-r,  modO.  .  '  •  :  i 

///    cf.  flettr*i/-tij>,  Pr.  //Vw,  ttris  <  : — rx^Kiiar  I. 
Sp.,  Pg.  /rrw,  \\.gif iia.\ 

1.  Any  plact    or  its  fiowtr,    .:'  '.-.e  jer.u;  Lilium 

N.O.  Liliacex    of  bc'.Locs  herbs  tearing  at  the 
top  of  a  tall  sknder  stem  large  showy  f.'. 
white,re-  l      r^lUhcolour.oftenmar.. 

cark  spots  on  the  : 
t;  r.     Z.  caniijum.  the  \\hite  c:  -Va    ...-.a  Lily 

cf.  b  ,  w]  Eastern  cc  untries, 

:.-aes  bete  cu'tiva'.er:  in  .  i 
• 

" !  • 

•;  looo   -.a^.   Lt?:'.J.    II.   y,   ."  • 

:  .-125 

-     - 
c  1386  C 

:  -y. 
. 

•       '-^    '"'':'--    '.  "- ' 
.a  1400-50  .  -    . 

'•tr'S.  r/       i    _:. 

-•  :ti. 

Ant*™  t/ Art  .  -  - 

M>      •-.       .*.  -      156*  T'. » "?./ 

H<-r-al  .  .  .- 

:-i-* 

| 
1704  Port  X  «t! 

: :  2  -.  • 

- 

b.  V. '.- 

L  . ..:-.        r  N"/,'.  /-l.';-  •  '.. 
• 

it,  etc.;  e. g 

{•inir.tr.   I >r:ian,  St.  Brun:  . 
li'.y   ~>-.-. 

N.O.  .:''  :-^ 
.?rn:'.y.  ixi-i,  Ja.: 
ti'lt,    .'.' 

;  a'.K.  I'AV-LILT,  NV.i.ri.-.-:--ir^ 
African    lily.  i:-  ;    T 

Atamaaco  Kly,  Z/$  .  Yellow  Hly. 

"'-.•' 

1555  t: 

:f-i  •      . 

.  • 

-'..--: 

-        -     " 

- 
•        . 


catsalfy. 


•ih   Ike  scarlet  Manaron  or  Tnrk's 
i  hiih  in  iiimmni'm  riT"     Tbeherba 
c.  look' the  Wy  among  the  thorm'  /£•« 
CanLi-itobetkeboneysncUe:  sceCok 

'ifiaw  «rf  lor  fin)  the  TaHey 
cttaall  Of,  -\Hfjr,  i  great  fait,  < 
a  lnominwl  spring  flower,  Cntrallaria  majalit, 
baring  two  largish  leares  and  racemes  of  white, 
bell -shaped,  fragrant  flowers. 

The   name   Oj  *t  Af  rmiltj  represents   the   Vmbjate 
•lOrnm.  a  feral  limilainn  ban* Ike  Ben.  of 


LILY. 

1538  TUUNKR  Libelltts,  Ephinicron  e^t  lilium  conuallium 
j-randius,  quod  angH  uocant  Great  parke  lyly.  1548  — 
Names  of  Herbes  35  The  Poticaries  in  Germany  do  name 
it  Lilium  conuallium ',  it  maye  be  called  in  englishe  May 
Lilies.  1563  HYLL  Art  Garden.  (1593)  98  The  wood  Lillie 
or  Lillie  of  the  valley,  is  a  flour  merualous  sweete.  iS79> 
etc.  [see  Cos  v  ALLY].  1597  GERARD  Herbal  \\.  Ixxxvii.  331 
Of  Lilly  in  the  valley,  or  May  Lillie.  1718-46  THOMSON 
Spring  444  Where  scatter'd  wild  the  lily  of  the  vale  Its 
balmy  essence  breathes.  17x9  [see  lily-bell  in  5].  1814 
WORDSW.  Excursion  ix,  That  shy  plant . .  the  lily  of  the  vale, 
That  loves  the  ground.  1840  HOOD  Up  Rhine  221  A  wreath 
of  artificial  HHes-of-the- valley  on  her  head. 
b.  Lily-of-the-valley  tree  (see  quot.). 

1885  LADY  BRASSEY  The  Trades  so^The  beautiful  lily-of- 
the-valley  tree  (Clethra  arborea}  which  bears  branches  of 
white  flowers,  like  five  or  six  sprays  of  lilies-of-the-yalley 
growing  from  one  stalk,  and  emitting  the  most  delicious 
scent. 

3.  _/%".   Applied   to  persons  or  things  of  excep 
tional  whiteness,  fairness,  or  purity;    e.g.   a  fair 
lady ;  the  white  of  a  beautiful  complexion  (sing. 
and  //. ;  cf.  rose}. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Sec.  Nun's  T.  87  The  name  of  seinte 
Cecile  ..It  is  to  seye  in  englissh  heuenes  lilie,  For  pure 
chastnesse  of  virginitee.  -1440  York  Myst.  xxv.  520  [To 
Jesus]  Hayll !  lylly  lufsome  lemyd  with  lygnt !  1498  ALCOCK 
Mons  Perfect,  a  ii  b,  The  beuteous  lylyes  of  chastyte  m 
body  and  soule.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIII,  v.  v.  62  A  Virgin, 
A  most  vnspotted  Lilly.  i6aa  WITHER  Fair  Virtue  Djb, 
The  Lillics  oft  obtaine  Greatest  sway,  vnlesse  a  blush  Helpe 
the  Roses  at  a  push.  1713  STEELE  Guardian  No.  174  f  5 
The  gamester-ladies  . .  wear  away  their  lilies  and  roses  in 
tedious  watching.  1859  TENNYSON  Elaine  1388  Farewell, 
fair  lily. 

4,  A  figure  or  representation  of  the  flower,    a.  gen. 
1459  in  Paston  Lett.  I.  478,  j.  pellow  of  silk  the  growund 

white  wyth  lyllys  of  blewe.  1464  Ibid,  III.  433  Item,  one 
box  of  silver. .chased  with  Hliis.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadiani. 
(1629)  260  Pamela,  .was  working  vpon  a  purse  certaine  roses 
&  Hllies.  1596  DALRVMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  n.  134 
He  eiket  to  the  circle  of  the  croune  four  lillius  of  golde  wl 
four  goldne  signer  of  the  croce.  1714  GAY  Sfaph.  Week  v.  60 
Sometimes,  like  Wax,  she  rolls  the  Butter  round,  Or  with  the 
wooden  Lilly  prints  the  Pound. 

b.  The  heraldic  fleur-de-lis,  esp.  with  reference 
to  the  arms  of  the  old  French  monarchy  (also 
golden  lilies]  \  hence,  the  royal  arms  of  France, 
the  French  (Bourbon)  dynasty. 

a  1352  MINOT  Poems  x.  3  Both  t>e  lely  and  be  lipard  suld 
gader  on  a  grene.  [See  note,  ed.  J.  Hall.]  1535  SIKWAKT 
Cron.  Scot.  (1858)  II.  357  In  thair  armes  to  weir  the  reid 
lillie,  Quhtlk  hes  bene  ay  the  king  of  Frances  flour.  1660 
DRYDEN  A  street  Redux  18  We  sighed  to  hear  the  fair 
Iberian  bride  [the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa]  Must  grow  a  lily 
to  the  Lily's  side.  1738  F.  WISE  Let.  cone.  Antiq.  Berks 
27  The  Emperor  of  Germany  is  sometimes  stiled  The  Eagle, 
and  the*  King  of  France  The  Lilly,  from  the  Arms  they 
bear.  1769  GKAY  Ode  for  Music  iv.  39  Great  Edward,  with 
the  lilies  on  his  brow  From  haughty  Gallia  torn.  1815  J. 
SCOTT  Vis.  Paris  (ed.  2)  48  [A  Frenchman — faithful  ad 
herent  of  the  Bourbons],  took  the  strangers  home  to  his 
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with  *My  and  rose-cronis  in  hand.  1746  J.  WARTON  Ode 
to  Fancy  55  Nodding  their  *lilly-crowned  heads.  i8a6 
HOOD'  /  remember'  n  The  violets  and  the  Mily-cups,  Those 


small  cottage,  to  talk  fondly  of  the  reviving  lijjes.     1843 
MACACLAY  Irry  ' 
the  golden  lilies. 


Fair  gentlemen  of  France,  Charge  for 


•f  c.  The  fleur-de-lis  which  is  used  to  mark  the 
north  on  a  compass.  Obs. 

1613  M.  RIDLEY  Rtagn.  Bodies  12  The  Lilly  of  their  com 
passes  was  turned  alwaies  towards  the  North-pole.  1646 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  n.  ii.  60  If  wee  place  a  Needle 
touched  at  the  foote  of  tongues  or  andirons  it  will  obvert. . 
its  lyllie  or  North  point.  1661  PHILIPOTT  Disc.  Navig.  in 
Harl.  Misc.  (1744)  II.  328  But,  sailing  farther,  it  veers  its 
Lilly  towards  the  West. 

5,  attrib.  and  Comb. :  simple  attrib.,  as  lily- 
avemte,  -bank^  -bed,  -bloom,  -bud,  -bulbt  ~\cropt 
-crown,  family,  -garth,  gi'oitp,  -honey ',  -root, 
shade ;  similative,  as  lily-clear,  -shaped,  -shining, 
-whitening  adjs. ;  lily-like  adj.  and  adv. ;  instru 
mental  and  locative,  as  lily-d'adlcd,  -crowned, 
-paved,  -pavcn,  -robed,  -silvered,  -strangled  adjs. 
Special  combs. :  lily-beetle,  the  beetle  Crioccris 
merdigera,  parasitic  on  lilies  ;  lily-bell,  lily  cup, 
the  flower  of  the  lily-of-the-valley  ;  lily-encrinite, 
an  encrinite  resembling  a  lily  in  shape  ;  lily-iron, 
a  harpoon  having  a  detachable  head  used  in  killing 
sword-fish ;  lily-pad  U.S.,  the  broad  flat  leaf  of 
a  water-lily  as  it  lies  on  the  water;  lily-star,  (a) 
—feather-star,  a  crinoid  of  the  family  Comatulidx ; 
(If)  the  star-like  flower  of  the  water-lily;  f  lily- 
water,  a  'water'  distilled  from  lilies;  lily-work, 
architectural  decoration  containing  designs  of  lilies. 
Also  LILY-FLOWER,  LILY-POT,  LILY-WHITE. 

1864  TKNNVSON  Ay-liner's  /•'.  162  A  *lily-avcnue  climbing 
to  the  doors.  17*3  RAMSAY  Fair  Assembly  x,  Like  "lily- 
banks  see  how  they  rise.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  «y  (>.  in.  ii.  13 
Where  I  may  wallow  in  the  *Lily  beds  Propos'd  for  the 
deseruer.  1854  A.  ADAMS,  etc.  Man.  Nat.  Hist.  204  'Lily- 
Beetles  (Crioceridai).  1719!*.  COOKE  Tales,  Proposals,  ^c. 
82  The  Poet..  To  render  his  Melissa  vain,  Calls  her  the  Lilly 
of  the  Vale  . .  The  Tears,  with  which  her  Eyelids  swell,  Are 
Dewdrops  on  the  *LHlybell.  1854  F.  TKNNYSON  Days  fy 
Hours  87  Some  lilybells  Pluckt  ere  the  flush  of  dawn.  1870 
MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  III.  iv.  84  White  ^lily-blooms.  1877 
BRYANT  Poems,  .Sella  344  She  laid  The  light-brown  tresses 
smooth,  and  in  them  twined  The  *Hly-buds.  c  14*0  Pallad. 
on  Hnsb.  in.  538  Now  "lilly  bulbes  sowe  Or  sette.  1850  MRS. 
BROWNING  Poems  II.  309  Her  faceisMily-clear — Lily-shaped. 
183*  TKNNYS((N  U'lnone  29  The  golden  bee  Is  "lily-cradled. 
1390  COWER  Conf.  III.  249 The  "lilie  croppcson  and  on..  Me 
smot  of.  c  1373  $c.  Leg.  Saints  i.  (Peter)  708  His  angelis, . 


/us.  908  It  takes  the  name  of  Grasse-honey,  . .  *  Lilly-honey, 
Violet-honey,  &c.,  respect  being  had  to  those  things  from 
which  it  is  collected.  1852  M.  H.  PERLF.Y  Rep.  Fisheries 
New  Brunswick  (ed.  2)  187  They  [sword-fish]  are  captured 
by  means  of  an  instrument  called  a  '  *lily-iron ',  from  the 
form  of  its  shaft,  or  wings,  which  resemble  the  leaves  of  a 
lily.  1883  Fisheries  Exkib.  Catat.  195  Sword-fish  lily-irons 
and  lances  and  harpoons.  1652  KIRKMAN  Cleriofy  Lozia  23 
That  Rose  and  *LilIy-like  colour  mingled  together.  1847 
TENNYSON  Princess  iv.  143  The  lilylike  Melissa  droop'd  her 


paved  side.  1822  SHELLEY  Tri.  Life  368  O'er  *Hly-paven 
lakes.  ci45o  ME.  Meet.  Bk.  (Heinrich)  211  Tak  *lylie 
rote.  1650  H.  VAUGHAN  Silex  Scint.,  Relapse  25  Sweet 
downie  thoughts,  soft  *1  illy  -shades,  calm  streams.  1821  J.  S. 
MILLER  (title)  A  Natural  History  of  the  Crinoidea,  or 
*  Lily-shaped  Animals.  1847  TENNYSON  Princess  iv.  268 
Half-naked.  .lay  The  ^lily-shining  child.  1742  POPE  Dune. 
iv.  303  To  Isles  of  fragrance,  *lily-silver'd  vales.  1854  A. 
ADAMS,  etc.  A  fan.  Nat.  Hist.  334  Pedunculated  *  Lily-stars 
(Pentacrinitidae).  1863  Woo I.NER  My  Beautiful  Lady  121 
Mid  splashing  waters,  sedge,  and  lily  stars.  1887  BROWNING 
Parleyings  Wks.  1896  II.  722/1  Some  *lily-strangled  pool. 
1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabclltouers  Bk.  Physicke  254/1  Take  *Lillye- 
water,  Rosewater,and  water  of  Mayflowers,  a  1743  SAVAGE 
Employ  m.  of  Beauty  44  The  well-ran^'d  teeth  in  *lily- 
whitening  rows.  1611  UIBLE  i  Kings  vii.  19  The  chapiters 
..  were  of  *lillie  worke  in  the  porch. 

b.  In  plant-names  (of  little  currency) :  lily 
asphodel,  daffodil,  names  for  the  genus  Amaryl 
lis  ;  lily-bind,  -bine  dial.,  bindweed  ;  f  lily-grass, 
Gerarde's  name  for  an  aquatic  species  of  corn-flag 
{Gladiolus)}  lily  hyacinth,  f  jacinth,  the  genus 
Scilla,  esp.  S.  Liliohyacinthus  ;  t  lily  leek, 
Gerarde's  name  for  MOLY;  flily  narcissus,  a 
proposed  name  for  the  tulip  ;  lily  pink,  the  genus 
Aphyllanthcs\  lily  thorn,  the  genus  Cafeslwa; 
lilyworts,  Lincl ley's  name  for  the  N.O.  Liliacex. 
1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.  s.v.  Lilio-asphodelus. ..  The 
common  yellow  flowered  *lilly-asphodel.  1760  J.  LEE  Introd, 
Bot.  App.  317  LilyAsphodeJ,  Amaryllis.  i8a8  Miss  MITFORU 
Village  Ser.  in,  244  Snow-white  *Iily-bines,  and  light  fragile 
hare-bells.  1733  MILLER  Card.  Diet.*  Lilio-narcissiisfa  so 
called,  because  it  resembles  both  these  Plants),*  Lily-Daffodil, 
1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  App.3i7  Lily  Daffodil,  Amaryllis. 
1597  GKKARDK  Herbal  \.  xxi.  27  Water  Gladiole  ..  hath  on 
the  top  of  every  rushiestalke  a  fine  vmble.. of  small  flowers, 
in  fashion  of  the  Lillie  of  Alexandria,  the  which  it  is  very 
like,  and  therefore  I  had  rather  call  it  "Lillie  grasse.  Mid. 
Ixx.  97  Hyacinth  its  stcllatus  Lilifolhis,  *Lillie  lacinth. 
Ibid.  98  The  *Ltllie  Hyacinth  is  called  Hyacinthns  Ger- 
iittmicifs  liliflorns,  or  Germanic  Hyacinth,  taken  from  the 
countrie  where  it  naturally  gioweth  wilde.  Ibid.  Table 
Eng.  Names,  *Ullie  Leeke,  that  is  Moly.  1578  LYTE  Do- 
doens  n.  Hi.  213  The  greater  is  called  both  Tnlpia,  and 
Tulpian,  and  of  some  Tnlipa,  ..  we  may  call  it  *Lillynar- 
cissus.  1848  CRAIG  s.v.,  *Lily  pink,  the  plant  Aphyllanthes 
vwnspeliensis.  1816-20  GREEN  Univ.  Herbal  I.  267/2 
Catesl'&a  Spinosa',  *Lily  Thorn..  .Discovered  near  Nassau 
Town  in  Providence.  1845  LINDLLY  Sch.  Bot.  135  Liliacea: 
— *Lily  worts. 

B.  as  adj.  a.  \Vhiteor  fair  as  a  lily;  lily-white; 
lily-like.  Also  in  parasynthetic  comb.,  as  lily- 
checked,  -fingered^  -handed,  -wr/jta/adjs. 

15. .  Crl.  of  Loi'C  781  And  lily  forhede  had  this  creature. 
a  1553  VUALL  Koystcr  D.  iv.  vii.  (Arb.)  72  It  shall  be  euen  so, 
by  his  lily  woundes.  1590  SI-KNSHR  F.  Q.  i.  iii.  6  He.Jickt 
her  Hlly  hands  with  fawning  tong.  1590  GREENE  Nenertoo 
Late  (1600)  31  Lilly  cheekes  whereon  beside  Duds  of  roses 
shew  their  pride.  1*1590  —  Fr,  Bacon  i.  (1630)  A3,  She 
turn'd  her  smocke  ouer  her  Hlly  armcs.  1591  SHAKS,  Tiwt 
Cent.  iv.  iv.  160  The  ayre  hath,  .phich'd  the  lilly-tincture  of 
her  face,  a  1618  SYLVESTER  Stwtt.  xxii.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II. 
325/2  Thy  brow.  .Fairer  then  snow,  or  the  most  lilly  thins. 
1648  HKRRICK  ffesfar.,  Country  Life  246  The  lilly-wristed 
morne.  1649  DRYDEN  On  Death  Ld.  Hastings  58  Blisters 
..  Like  rosebuds,  stuck  in  the  lily-skin  about.  1720  GAY 
Swet't  Williams  Farew.  48  Adieu,  she  cries !  and  wav'd 
her  lilly  hand.  «i8ioSuRTEES  Barthram's  Dirge  v,  They 
rowed  him  in  a  lily-sheet,  And  bare  him  to  his  earth.  1847 
TKS.NVSON  Princess  Concl.  84  No  little  lily-handed  Baronet 
he.  1859 — Elaine  2  Elaine,  the  lily  maid  of  Astolat.  1873 
BLACK  Pr.  Thule  v.  69  He  was  no  mere  lily-fingered  idler 
about  town.  1877  BRYANT  Poenn,  Little  People  of  Snow 
no  She  saw  a  little  creature,  lily-cheeked. 

b.  Pale,  pallid,  colourless,  bloodless ;  lily- 
livered  a.,  white-livered,  cowardly ;  so  lily-liver, 
a  ( lily-livered  *  person. 

1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  v.  i.  337  These  Lilly  Lips,  this 
cherry  nose,  These  yellow  Cowslip  cheekes.  i6o«j  —  Mad'. 
v.  iii.  15  Go  pricke  thy  face,  and  oner-red  thy  feare,  Thou 
Lilly-liuer'd  Boy,  1805  JOANNA  BAII.LIE  Kayner  \.  i.  9 
That  plain  word  Still  maices  Sebastian,  like  a  squeamish 
dame,  Shrink  and  look  lily-fac'd.  1857  TmQLUQfxJtovfosftr 
T.  xiv,  Surely,  .you  will  not  be  so  lily-livered  as  to  fall  into 
this  trap  which  he  has  baited  for  you.  1860  THACKERAY 
Roundabout  Papers  ,\ii.  (1869)  130  When  people  were  yet 
afraid  of  me  . .  I  always  knew  that  I  was  a  lily-liver. 

Hence  Li'lyfy  v.  trans.,  to  make  lily-like. 

1866  READE  Griff.  Gaunt  (1887)  109  The  full  moon's  silvery 
beams  shone  on  her  rose-like  cheeks  and  lilyfied  them. 

Lily-flower,  the  flower  of  the  (white)  lily  ; 
occas.  the  heraldic  fleur-de-lis. 

a  1300-1400  Cursor  M.  25630(6011.)  par  pu  lay  in  \>\  bright 
boure,  Leuedi !  quite  als  leli  floure.  1340  Ayenb.  250  My 
IciinM.'iii  is  ase  |>e  lylyc  aniang  fre  ^ornes.  ..  pis  Illyc  Hour 
lukcb  his  uayrliedu  aniang  p«  [wiub  uf  uondinggcs  of  pt; 


LIMACIN. 

ulessc.  c  1385  CHAUCKR  /-.  G.  II '.  Prol.  161  A  garlond  . .  of 
rose  leuys  Stekid  al  with  lylye  flourys  newe.  c  1440  York 
Myst.  xii.  91  pe  lelly  floure  full  faire  of  hewe.  1612  WEB 
STER  \Vk.  Devil  v.  Stage  Direction  L  2  tnarg.,  A  pot  of  lilly 
flowers.  1833  TENNVSON  <Enon<.'  94  Poems  56  The  smooth- 
swarded  bower,  Lustrous  with  lilyflower. 

Li'ly-pot. 

1.  A  flower-pot   with    a  lily  growing  in  it ;    a 
representation   of    this,   commonly   occurring    as 
a  symbolic  accessory  in  pictures  of  the  Annuncia 
tion,  and  hence  frequent  as  a  religious  emblem. 

1540  Invent.  Ch.  Goods  in  Gentl.  Mag.  Libr.,  Ecclesiology 
157  A  single  vestment  of  white  damask  imbroidrede  wiili 
lily  pots.  1578-9  Nc^v  Years  Gifts  in  Nichols  Progr.  Elh, 
(1823)  II.  251  A  lylly  pot  of  agathe,  a  lylly  flower  goinj; 
owte  of  it  garnesshed  with  roses  of  rubyes.  1898  Ardtiiol, 
Jrnl.  LV.  172  On  the  brass  of  Bishop  Andreas  at  Posen, 
dated  1479,  •  •  l^e  Hly-pot  forms  the  central  upright  hand  of 
the  episcopal  mitre. 

2.  An  ornamental  vase  imitating  the  '  lily-pot '  of 
sacred  art ;  in  the  early  i  ;th  c.  app.  spec,  a  tobacco-jar. 

1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  i.  iii,  He  keepes  it  [Tobacco]  in  fine 
Lilly-pots,  that  open'd,  Smell  like  conserue  of  Roses,  or 
French  Beanes.  ;  1618  FLETCHER  Q.  Corinth  n.  iv,  Vintner  : 
Look  into  the  Lilly-pot,  n  165*  BROME  Weeding  Covent- 
Gard.  n.  ii.  (1658)  34  Vint.  Y'are  welcome,  Gentlemen, 
take  up  the  lillie-pot. 

b.  Her.  (See  quot. ;  the  use  seems  incorrect.) 

1780  ED.MONDSON  Her.  II.  Gloss.,  Lily-pot  see  Covered 
Cup. 

1 3.  A  size  of  writing  paper  distinguished  by  the 
*  lily-pot  *  as  a  water-mark.  Obs. 

1589  G.  HARVEY  Piercers  Stipercrog.  (1592)  138  Stationers 
.  .find  more  gain  m  the  lilly  pot  blank  than  in  the  Ully-pot 
Euphued. 

Lily-white,  a.  (Stress  variable.)  Also  4 
luly-.  White  as  a  lily. 

a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  /'.  vii.  30  Lylie-whyt  hue  is.  .that 
revet h  me  mi  rest.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  977  Loth  &  J»o 
luly-uhit  his  lefly  two  defter,  a  1400  Pistill  of  Susan  16 
Heo  was..  Loueliche  &  lilie  whit.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis 
I.  Ptol.  453  In  loifing  of  thir  ladyis  lilly  quhyte.  1590 
STESSER  /*".  Q.  n.  iit.  26  A  silken  Camus  lilly  whight. 
1749  FiELi>ix(;  Tom  Jones  i.  xt,  Cherry  Cheeks, small  Lily- 
white  Hands.  i8i8CoBBETT  Pol.  Keg.  XXXIII.  280  As  to 
despotism,  your  lily-white  hands  must  never  touch  it.  1820 
SCOTT  Abbot  vii,  With  . .  ten  lily-white  groats  in  his  pouch. 
b.  as  sb.  (a)  Lily-white  colour,  -j-  ;£)  Old  Cant. 
A  chimney-sweep. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Lilly-while,  a  Chimney 
sweeper.  1713  Eng.  Gratitude  7  See  how  my  Flowers  are 
..dy'd  In  Lilly-white  or  Ro^y-red. 

So  t  Iiily-whited  a.  in  same  sense ;  hence  Lily- 
whiteness. 

1560  PHAER  sEiteidw.  (1562)  Ee  iij,  Some  lyl^y  whyted  swan. 
1885-94  R-  BRIDGES  Eros  <$•  Psycke  Apr.  xxii,  P>yche,  all  in 
lily-whiteness  veil'd. 

Lim,  obs.  form  of  LIMB,  LIME  j&i,  LIMN. 

Lima  (l/'ma),  the  name  of  the  capital  of  Peru, 
used  attrib.  in  the  following  names  of  products  of 
that  locality ;  Lima  bark,  the  bark  of  certain 
species  of  Cinchona ;  a  kind  of  Peruvian  bark  ; 
Lima  bean,  Phaseolns  lnnatus\  see  also  quot. 
1858  ;  Lima-wood,  a  kind  of  Brazil-wood. 

1834  M.  G.  LEWIS  Jrnl.  \V.  hid.  152  The  Lima  Bean  is 
said  to  be  more  like  a  pea  than  a  bean.  1855  MAVNB  Expos. 
Lf.r.,  Lima  Hark,  common  name  for  the  Cinchona  pallida, 
or  pale  Peruvian  bark.  1858  SIMMUNDS  Diet.  Trade,  Lima- 
bean,  the  Phaseolus  Limensis,  an  esteemed  kind  of  puUe 
cultivated  in  the  tropics  ;  the  perennial  kidney-bean,  P. 
perennis.  1864  CRAIG,  Suppl.,  Lima-ivood  is  a  fine  kind  of 
Nicaragua  wood,  produced  in  South  America.  1886  A.  H. 
CHURCH  I-ood  Grains  Ind.  155  The  Lima  or  Dnffin  bean.. 
is  cultivated  almost  everywhere  throughout  India. 

t  Limace.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F.  limace  (:— L. 
*liniacea)  slug,  formerly  also  shell-snail,  or  ad.  L. 
limac-eni)  It  max  slug,  snail.]  A  shell-snail. 

1491  CAXTON  Vitas  Pair.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  i.  xlviii.  93  a/2 
His  skynnc  was  as  harde  as  the  shelle  of  a  lymace.  159* 
LODGK  Euphnes  Shadow (\t&'2)  32  The  Limace  slayeth  what 
shee  toucheth. 

Limaceous  (l3im^'-|os),  a.  [f.  L.  limac-^ 
Umax  slug,  snail  +  -EOUS  (cf.  -ACEUUS).]  Pertain 
ing  to  slugs  or  snails;  snail-like;  also,  in  mod.  use, 
pertaining  to  the  genus  J.iniax  of  slugs. 

1656  BI.OUNT  Glossogr.,  /-/waa'cwj.snajly,  snail-like.  1855 
MAYNK  E.vflos.  Lex,  Limnccus.  ..  Applied  by  Mencke  to 
a  Family .  .of  the  Gasteropoda  lO'lopna'a,  having  the  Lintax 
for  their  type:  limaceous.  1861  WILSON  &  GKIKIE  Mem. 
E.  Forbes  xiv.  490  Delicacies  suited  to  the  limaceous  appe 
tite.  [In  mod.  Oicts.] 

Liiuacian  (Ioim67l>|ian).  ZooL  [f.  L.  tiwac- 
LIMAX  +  -IAN.  Cf.  K.  Unladen.]  A  Urn  acid  orslug. 

1839  Penny  Cycl.  XIII.  485/1  I^amarck  ..  concludes  by 
comprehending  under  hi?>  Limatians  the.,  five  genera: 
Oitc/iidiuin,  Parntacella,  Limax,  Test<i<:clla,  and  I'itrina, 

Li  111  acid  ^lormasid).  Zool.  [ad.  mod. L.  Lima- 
cid-iVj  f.  LIMAX  :  see  -n>.]  A  gastropod  of  the 
family  Limacidx  ;  a  slug.  1890  in  Century  Diet. 

Liiiiaciforni  (lrfm/'*»if|^tm^  a.    [L\,.litnac-t 

Umax  slug,  snail  +  -(I)FUUM.]  Having  the  form 
of  a  slug ;  limaceous. 

1826  K.IHIIY  &  Si-.  Entomol.  Ill,  185  It  U  probable  that 
the  other  limaciform  larvae  are  similarly  circumstanced. 
1851-6  WoiinwAK'i)  Molhtsea  197  C\cnia\  Cocks  ii.  Animal 
limacifui'in,  back  elevated. 

Lim ac in  (brmasin).    Ch&n*    [ad.  Y.litiiatiiii', 
f.  L.  limac-  KIMAX  :  see  -IN.]     (See  quot.) 
1865  WA us  Diet.  Chem.  III.  696  Liimuint  a  substance 


LIMACINE. 
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LIMB. 


obtained  by  Braconnot  . .  from  the  garden-snail  (Lima.v 
fit;  rest  is). 

Iiiiiiaciiic  (loi'masain,  -in)>  a-  aml  sb.  [ad. 
mod.L.  Limachm  (see  below),  f.  L.  lunac-,  linnlx 
slug:  see  -IXK.]  a.  adj.  Pertaining  to  the  sub 
family  Limaciiiw  or  family  Limacidss  ofland-snails, 
typified  by  the  genus  Limax  \  limaceous.  b.  sb. 
A  slug  of  the  sub-family  Limacinw  or  family 
Lintacidw  (Cent.  Diet.). 

1888  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.)  Lima^'inc,  viscous  or  slimy,  like  a 
snail. 

Li  mac  in  e  ail  (loimasi*n/an}.  [f.  mod.L.  Lima- 
tinea,  f.  L.  limac-  ^see  prcc.)  +  -AN.]  In  DC  Blain- 
ville's  classification,  a  slug  belonging  to  the  third 
family,  Limacinca,  of  his  Pulmobranchiata, 

1839  Penny  Cycl.  XIII.  485/1  The  second  section  of  the    | 
Limacineans  of  M.  de  lilainville,  or  those  which  have  the 
bordt-r  of  the  mantle  enlarged  into  a  species  of  buckler. 

Iiimacillid  ^Ioimt7l'simd).     [f.  mod.L.  Lima-    ! 
cinid-w.    see   -in.]     A   pteropod   of  the    family 
LimatiniJiv,  typified  by  the  genus  Limacina* 

1890  in  Century  Hict. 

Li  mac  old  (hi-makoid),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  mod. 
L.  Liinafoitl-ca,  f.  L.  limdc-,  Umax  slug  :  see  -oiu.] 
a.  adj.  Pertaining  to  the  Liwacoidea,  a  family  ot 
gastropods  typified  by  the  genus  Limax.  b.  sb. 
A  slug  of  the  family  Limacoidea. 

i8ss"l\I.\VNE  Exfros.  Lex,,  Limaco'uics,  ..applied  by  Gold- 
fuss,   Ficinus,  and  Cams  to  an  Order  {Limacoidca,  more 
correctly  LimtKoides)  of  the  Enthchnintha,  comprehending    ' 
the  intestinal  flat  worms  which  have  some  resemblance  to    : 
the  Limaces  or  slugs  :  limacoid. 

Limacon  (Iimasori).     Also  6  li-,  lymasson.    , 
[Fr.  =  shell-snail,  spiral  staircase,  snail-wheel,  etc., 
f.  litnace  (see  T.TMACE).] 

f  1.  A  kind  of  militaiy  manceuvre.  [So  in  OFr.]  ( 
1581  STV\V.\RD  Afart.  Dtsctyl.  i.  68  You  shall  bring  them 
in  this  proportion  of  a  ring,  otherwise  called  a  limasson. 
1591  GarranPs  A  rt  ft  'arre  207  To  the  end  they  may  assure 
themselues  the  better,  it  is  necessarie  they  make  I.ymassons 
when  they  are  in  simple  and  single  aray. 

2.  (Sec  quot. ;  some  Diet?,  give  the  sense  as  Kng.) 
1839   Penny  Cycl.    XIV.   315  '2  The  Univalve  Shells,  as 

tliey  were  then  [1757]  called,  or  as  Adanson  denominates 
them,  the  Lima^ons. 

3.  Math.  (Sec  quot.  1877.) 

1874  SYLVKSTKR  in  Proc.  Roy.  Insttt.  VII.  186  note,  The 
Limacon  of  Pascal.  1877  CAVI.KV  in  Encycl.  Hrit.  VI.  723/1  ' 
A  form  which  presents  itself  is  when  two  ovals,  one  inside 
the  other,  unite,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a  crunode— in  default 
of  a  better  name  this  may  be  called,  after  the  curve  of  that 
name,  a  limac.on.  1879  SALMON  Higher  riant  Curves  (ed.  3) 
44  In  like  manner  on  the  radius  vector  to  a  fixed  circle  from 
a  fixed  point  on  it  a  portion  of  fixed  length  is  taken  on 
either  side  of  the  circle.  The  curve  is  called  Pascal's 
)imac,on. 

4.  A  metallic  gimp  (Funk's  Stand.  Did.  1893). 
Limail,   leinel    ^l/'mcl).     Now  -only  techn. 

Forms:  4  5limail(le,lymail,le,-ayl(e,lemaille, 
5  limayle,  lymayll,  6  limallj  7  limaile,  limmell, 
9  lemel,  Sc.  lummle.  [a.  F.  limaillc,  f.  h'tiieri— 
L.  limare  to  file.]  Metal  filings. 

c  1386  CHAUCKR  Can.  Ytont.  Prol.  $•  T.  1267  An  Ounce . . 
Of  siluer  lemaille.  14. .  I'oc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  592/45  Lima- 
toritiw,  lytarge  or  lymayle.  1460-70  Bk.  Quintessence  9  If 
ae  wole  not  make  lymayl  of  gold,  brmne  make  b<-irof  a  sotil 
jjjime  plate.  1555  W.  WATRKMAN  Fardle  Factons  n.  i.  115 
T.imall  of  guide.  1615  MARKHAM  Eng.  Ifonscu1.  (1660)  105 
T;tkt:  Limmell  of  Gold,  Silver,  Lattin,  Copper,  Iron  [etc.]. 
1825-80  JAMIKSOX,  Lit tii title,  the  filings  of  metal.  1893 
B'/iant  Gnz.  12  Jan.  3 '3  The  waste  comprised  wire-ends, 
called  gold  scrap,  and  gold  dust,  called  lemel. 

i  Lillian  (l/'ma-n).  [Russian  ;nniUH'r»  estuary; 
applied  to  the  salt-marshes  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Dnieper (cf. Turkish  linian  harbour, mod. Gr.  Aren't, 
?  Gr.  A.I/JIJ!').]  (Sec  quots.) 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.   Trade,  Li  man,  a   shallow  narrow 
lagoon,  at  the  mouth  of  rivers,  where  salt  is  made.     1859 
RAWI.INSON  Herod.  III.  iv.  liii.  48  note,  The  word  in  the 
Greek.,  is  rather  'marsh1  than  'lake',  and  the  linian  of    , 
the  Dniepr  is  in  point  of  fact  so  shallow  as  almost  to  deserve 
the  name.     1879  WKHSTKK    Suppl.,  Liman,  the  deposit  of    : 
slime  at  the  mouth  of  a  river. 

Limasson,  obs.  form  of  LIM.^ON". 

t  Limate,  v.  Obs  —  °  [f.  L.  limat-,  ppl.  stem 
of  limare,  f.  lima  file.]  To  file.  1721  in  UAILEY. 

Liniatioil  (laimJi'Jbn).     Now  rare.     [ad.  late 
L.  llmdtion-cm,  used  by  Colitis  Aurelianus,  in  sense    : 
1  diminishing  (of  the  body)  *,  n.  of  action  f.  limare :    '< 
see  prec.]     Filing;  Jig.  (  polishing  up*. 

1612  WOOD  ALL  Snrg.  Alttte  Wks.  (1653)  272  T,imation 
proper  to  Metals,  .is  a  preparation  with  a  file,  whereby  they  ; 
yeeld  dust  for  divers  uses.  1656  in  BLOUNT  Glosst*gr.  1706 
PniLLirs  (ed.  Kersey),  Limation  ..  In  Surgery,  the  filing 
of  the  Bones,  or  bard  Parts  of  the  Body.  1852  S.  R. 
MAITLAND  Eight  Ess.  197  Two  years  ..  during  which  the 
new  commissioners  were  employed  in  the  limation  of  the 
work  [preparation  of  a  book]  committed  to  them. 

fb.  Astron.  Correction  of  errors  in  calculation 
or  observation.   Obs. 

1669  FLAMSTEED  in  Kigaud  Corr.  Set.  Men  (1841)  II.  77    j 
You  know  bow  much  it  may  conduce  to  the  limation  of    j 
astronomy,  and  the  correction  of  our  canons,  to  have  the 
celestial  phenomena  accurately  observed.     1669  —  in  PJiil, 
Trans.  IV.  1109  How  the  Motion  of  the  Moon's  Latitudes, 
which  shall  need  its  Ihnations,  is  to  be  reform'd. 


Liiuaturc  (lormatiui).  Now  rare  or  Obs. 
[ad.  late  L.  lunatura,  f.  llma-re  to  LIMATE:  sec 
-URE.  Cf.  obs.  K.  Hmature.]  Metal  filings. 

c  1400  Lanj 'nine's  Cirnrg.  99  Limatnre  of  iren.  . .  Limaturc 
of  bras.  1658  tr.  Porto's  Nat.  Magic  vi.  lv.  180  Take  three 
or  four  pounds  of  the  limature  of  Iron,  wash  it  well  [etc.]. 
17*1  in  P>  A  i  LEY.  (In  mod.  Diets.,  which,  however,  give  as 
the  first  sense  *  The  act  of  filing ',  without  quot.  or  reference.) 

II  Limax  (bi-mivks).  PI.  limaces  (binv'-s/z). 
[L.  Umax  snail,  slug.] 

1.  The  typical  genus  of  the  Limacidts  or  slugs ; 
a  member  of  this  genus,  a  slug. 

1398  TRKVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvm.  Ixx.  (1495)  825  Limax 
. .  bathe  that  name  for  he  l)rcdith  in  lyme  other  of  sly  me. 
1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Limax,  a  Snail  without  a  Shell ; 
a  Dew  Snail,  a  Slug.  1752  SIR  J.  HILL  Hist.  Anint.  87 
The  body  of  the  Limax  is  of  a  figure  approaching  to 
cylindric.  Ibid.,  Limax  atcr,  the  black  Limax.  1834 
McMuRiRii-:  Curlers  Anim.  Kingd.  III.  31  Limax  Rnfns, 
L.  (the  Red  Ijimax).  Ibid.  32  These  Mollusca  ..  closely 
resemble  the  common  Limaces.  1851-6  WUOIUVAKD  M<>1- 
htsca  103  Some  of  the  limaces  lower  themselves  to  the 
ground  by  a  thread. 

2.  (See  quot. ;  the  sense  is  recognized  as  Eng. 
in  some  modern  Diets.) 

1839  Paniy  Cycl.  XIII.  484/1  Linnaeus  uses  the  word 
Limax  to  designate  the  soft  parts  of  most  of  the  genera  of 
his  (l-'erntt's)  i'estacea, 

Limb  (Hm),  .w».'  Forms:  sing.  1-8  lim,  3-4 
leorne,  leme,  lime,  3-7  lym,  4-6  lyme,  lymme, 
(5  leyme),  6-7  limma,  limbe,  6-  limb.  //.  i 
limu,  leomu,  -o,  -a,  Northnmh,  lioma,  i  3  lime, 
(2leoman),  2~3limen,lemen,  3leome(n, lumen, 
ilemman\  leomes  ;  also  2-  regularly  inflected 
in  -J.  [OE.  /////  str.  ncut.  =  ON.  lim-r  str.  masc. 
(Sw.,  Da.  lent)  :— OTeut.  type  *limo-\  according 
to  Kluge  from  a  root  *//-  in  OTcut.  */;/«-  LJTH 
sb.\  cf.  also  Lith.  Icmk  (:—*!oinieit-}  trunk,  stature.] 

1.  Any  organ  or  part  of  the  body.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

c  1000  /F.I.FRIC  Houi.  I.  274  tiif  an  lim  bi5  untrnm,  eall«  5a 
oflre  SrowiaS  mid  (>am  anum.  n  1300  Cursor  K /.  2023 
Naked  o  [>at  lime  ku  lie  [?at  man  think  nia>t  scliam  to  see. 
a  1340  HAMT-OLE  rsnllcr  xvi.  9  A  man  has  na  lym  ^at  he  is 
warcre  "i|?  ban  wij?  his  eghe,  1387  TKI-.\  ISA  II igden  (Roll>) 
II.  195  We  sighe  . .  a  mayde  ..  i-torned  into  a  man,  and  was 
i-berded  anon,  and  anoon  liadile  alle  lyrncs  as  a  man  schulde 
haue  [L.  barbatm/ne  ft  cetera  viritfo  jrodttjfisst!],  1398  — 
Bartk.  DC  I\  K.  in.  xvii.  (Tullem.  MS.t  pe  lyme  of  sy^te 
IL.  <>rgann»i  visits],  1484  CAXION  I-'al'lcs  of  f'oge  v,  The 
ly  mines  of  generation  were  shewed  manyfesily.  1642  RO<;I-;KS 
Naantan  166  Self  is  overspread  in  all  the  lints  and  faculties 
of  thy  body  and  soule.  1880  //'.  Corniv.  C,l>^s.  s.v.  Lintl\ 
'  Your  daughter  looks  well '.  '  No,  she's  but  slight ;  her  face 
is  her  best  limb*. 

2.  A  part  or  member  of  an  animal  body  distinct 
from  the  head  or  the  trunk,  e.g.  a  leg,  aim,  wing. 

971  Rlickl.  Horn.  13  pa  chunan  leomu  (>ajre  Italian  fxmnan. 
1154  ('.  /','.  Chron.  an.  1137  (Land  MS.)  [lii)  J^rengde  be  man 
Jia;r  inne  (Set  him  brreeon  alle  b^  Ijmcs.  ^1175  Lamb.  /font. 
23  pu  sunegest  mid  summe  of  ^isse  limen  ofter  benne  (>u 
scofdest.  ;  1205  LAY.  19501  Sa  me  seal  lacnien  his  leomes 
bat  beo3  sare.  ^1225  Leg.  Katk.  252  Leomen  buten  Hue. 
!  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  6/164  Pe  strencbe  him  failede  in  is 
limes.  13.  .  Gaw.  $  Cr.'h'nt.  139  His  lyndes  it  his  lyines 
so  longe  t^  so  grete.  1375  UAHBOUR  Bruce  i.  385  ( >iT  lymmys 
he  wes  weill  maid,  c  1386  CHAUCER  Reeve's  t'rol.  32  Ourc 
old  lemes  inowe  wel  been  vnweelde.  .1400  Destr.  Troy 
3762  A  large  man  of  lenght  \\ith  limis  full  brode.  c  1440 
York  Alyst.  xxviii.  21  My  lymmys  are  heuy  as  any  Icedc. 
1470-85  MALOKY  Arthur  xxi.  in,  He  felle  amonge  the  ser- 
pentys,  &  euery  beest  took  hyin  by  a  lymme.  1508  FISIIKR 
7  Penit.  /'i.cxlii.Wks.  (1876)  ".'39  Ktddes  to  refresshe  theyr 
wery  1y mines.  1558  G.  CAVENIUSH  1'acuts  (1825)  II.  80  The 
Ear  le  of  Surrey,  In  dewe  proportion  she  [nature]  wrought 
bathe  every  lyme  (rimes,  tymc,  clymc],  1581  MTLCASIKH 
Positions  vi.  (1887)  41  Their  weake  limmes  and  failing 
ioyntes.  1649  JKU.  TAYLOR  Gt.  E.vcmp.  n.  Disc.  .\iii.  163 
He  made  crooked  limmes  become  straight.  1747  WESLEY 
Prim.  Physic  (1762)  37  This  will  stop  the  bleeding  of  an 
amputated  Limb.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  v.  xx,  His 
trembling  limbs  their  aid  refuse.  1872  MIVART  F.lem.  Anat. 
iv.  152  A  vertebrate  animal  may  exist  without  limbs,  as  we 
see  . .  in  most  serpents. 

fig.  1580  LYLY  Enfhiies  (Arb.)  417  There  is.  .no  birde  that 
llyeth  with  one  winge,  no  lone  that  lasteth  with  one  lym. 
1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  728  Through  the  three  Regions, 
Natural!,  Vitall  &  Animal,  we  haue  carried  our  Story  . .  it 
followeth  now  that  we  prosecute  our  History  vnto  the 
Limmes.  1664  H.  MOKE  A/yst.  Iniq.  iv.  10  The  very  body 
of  Antichristianism,  with  the  distinct  Limbs  and  Articula 
tions  thereof. 

b.   =  LEG.     Now  only  (esp.   U.  S.)  in  mock- 
modest  or  prudish  use. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  Ixvi.  175  Summe  ban  here  Armes 
or  here  Lymes  alle  to  broken,  and  somme  the  sydes. 
1508  DUNIIAK  ['lytingiv.  Kennetlie  182  Thy  hanchis  hirklis, 
with  bukebam's  barta  and  haw,  Thy  laithly  lymis  ar  lene 
as  ony  treis.  ?  a  1550  in  Dnnbars  Poems  (1893)  316  The 
bingand  brayis  on  adir  syde  Scho  powtterit  with  liir  lyinmis 
wyde.  a  1550  C/iristis  Kirkc  Gr.  iv,  His  lymis  wer  lyk  two 
rokkis.  17..  RAMSAY  Scribblers  Las/id  116  If  Nellie'shoop 
be  twice  as  wide  As  her  two  pretty  Hmbs  can  stride.  1785 
BURNS  Jolly  lu'g^ars  ist  Air  iv,  I  lastly  was  with  Curtis, 
amonv;  the  floating  batt'ries,  And  there  I  left  for  witness 
an  arm  and  a  limb.  1837  S.  KNOWLKS  LeVf-CkaM  n.  i. 
Dram.  Wks.  1856  II.  15  I'll  show  a  limb  with  any  of  them  ! 
Silks  I'll  wear,  nor  keep  my  legs  in  cases  more  !  1839 
MAKKYAT  Diary  Amcr.^r.  1.11.245,  I  am  not  so  particular 
as  some  people  arc,  for  I  know  those  who  always  say  limb 
of  a  table,  or  limb  of  a  piano-forte.  1858  t'ittsbnrg  Chron. 
June  (Barllett),The  poor  brute  [a  horse]  . .  fell  ..  fracturing 
his  limb.  1860  O.  W.  HOLMES  Elsie  ^.  vii.  6iJ  83' A  bit 
of  the  wing,  Rexy,  or  the— under  limb?' 


tc.  //.  The  pieces  of  a  suit  of  armour. 

1631  DAVKNANT  Gondibert  i.  vi.  xliv,  Some,  who  once 
were  steadfast  foot,  . .  snatch  those  Hmbs  which  only  horse 
men  wore. 

d.  Phrases.  Life  and  limb,  f  limit  and  Hth, 
H*  limb  and  head ',  f  limb  and  bone,  limb  and  carcase > 
limb  and  wind,  expressions  intended  to  refer  inclu 
sively  to  all  the  bodily  faculties  employed  in  certain 
connexions,  f  Limb  and  land,  body  or  life  and 
property,  f  Ilk(a]  limb,  ich  a  limb,  used  advb.  in 
sense  *  in  every  limb,  in  every  part  of  the  body,  all 
over'.  To  tear  or  pull  (one)  limb  from  limb. 

<•  1205  LAY.  702  5e  sculen  habben  lif  &  lepmen  [c  1275  Hinel. 
I  bid.  2817  He  hehte  harden  grid  £  fri5  vppe  leome  & 
vppe  lif.  a  1300  Cursor  !\I.  24619  Sua  lam  in  lime  and  lith. 
c  1300  llavelok  2555  Als  he  louede  leme  or  lif.  a  1330 
Kotand  <y  V.  493  He  In-held  him  ich  a  lim.  1362  LANC.J.. 
/'.  PL  A.  v.  81  l>o}>e  his  lyfand  bis  leome  was  Io>t  J^orw  my 
tonge.  c  1430  Hymns  Vi*'£.  43  Saue  bee  harmelees,  lyme 
it  heed,  c  1440  York  Myst.  xix.  2  Peyne  of  lyme  and  lande, 
Slente  of  youre  steuenes  stoute.  c  1460  Toivnelcy  A/yst.  v. 
26  He  is  bly.ssyd,  ich  a  lym.  1480  CAXION  Chron.  F.ng. 
Ixxvi.  €2  He  had  pyte  of  hem  and  yaf  hem  lyfand  lymme. 
(71548  HAI.L  Chron.,  Hen.  /  7,132  That  their  lifes  and 
ly mines  should  be  saved.  1567  Sfifir.  Poems  Reform. 
xi.  23  Lym  nor  lytb  I  may  not  steir.  1584  HUDSON  Du 
J-iartas'  Judith  v.  (1608)  71  That  Duke  whose  name  alone 
Hath  made  great  \varrionrs  quake  both  lim  and  bone.  1599 
NASHK /,<•// /V«.SY/c^'\Vks.  1883-4  V.  297  Hee  will,  .tear  him 
limbe  from  limbe,  but  lice  will  extract  some  capitallconfession 
from  him.  1697  IJRYDKN  Virg.  Georg,  in.  120  Of  able  1'ody, 
sound  of  Limb  and  Wind.  1719  I)K  FoECrnsoe  it.  iii.  (1840) 
51  They  pulled  down. .their  nouses,  and  pulled  them.  .limb 
from  limb.  1840  DICKKNS  /yarn.  A'/ttfat'  ii,  The  traveller.. 
examined  him  in  limb  and  <  arcass.  1888  Times  \  weekly  ed.) 
9  Nov.  16/2  Young  men,  strong  of  limb  and  wind. 

3.  In  uses  originally  fig.  (cf.  MKMBEK). 

a.  A  member  (e.g.  of  the  church  as  '  the  body  of 
Christ',  of  Christ,   of  Antichrist);    a    branch  or 
section ;  an  element  or  component  part.    Obs.  exc. 
in  nonce-uses,  with  distinct  reference  to  a  meta 
phorical  'body '. 

c  1000  /Kj.i  KIC  //('///.  II.  276  Ge..sindon  CrKtcs  Hchama 
and  leomu.  [c  1200  /  Ycr.y  .y  /  'irlites  ( i£3S'  27  H  ic  stultn  hiirn 
mine  kmen,  and  ich  licit;  lu-aucd.  n  1225  Attcr.  A'.  360  Nis 
(lod  tire  heaued,  and  we  altc  his  limes?]  c  1315  SHOKEHAM 
/'••f/«i-  (E.K. T.S.i  -3  3cf  bat  bouart  A  lyme  of  holy  cherche. 
1340  A}  cub.  182  pc  kueades  bet  bycb  ine  \nw  wordle  bct 
l.ycb  pe  kmesof  anticrist.  c  1380  Wvi  1.11-  ll'ks.  (1880)  412 
God  bab  ordeyned  dyuerse  lemes  of  hooly  chirche.  c  1386 
CIIAUCKK  Pars.  T.  P  62  Ye  were  the  children  uf  (lod,  and 
lymme  of  the  regne  uf  God.  1547-64  I>ACI.[JWI\-  M,<r. 
/'hi/os.  (Palfr.l  91  In  the  smites  of  men  is  ingenerate  a  limbe 
of  science,  which  with  the  mixture  of  a  terrestriall  Mih- 
htance  is  darkened.  1550  VKKON  GotUy  Sayings  (1846}  19 
His  Christian  brethren,  wlimn  he  licaieth  alsoo  to  be  the 
Ij  iitmts  of  Christ.  1565  JKV.KI.  l)<f.  A/>ol.  1 161 1)  402  Your 
Schcwlemasters  and  you  arc  a  limme  of  AniiLhrist,  c  1586 
CTKSS  PicMUKDKF.  /V.  i. xvi.  i,  All  lands  l''e  lymms  of  earthy 
round.  1597  HOOKI:K  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixviii.  §  9  A  part  of  tin: 
house  of  ( »od,  a  limme  of  the  visible  church  of  C'ln  i>t.  1607 
HIEKON  ll'A's.  I.  115  The  whole  order  thereof  in  euery  part 
and  limme  srt  downe  in  His  eternall  wisedome  and  provii- 
deuce.  1661  MAIUKIL  Corr.  xxv.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  61  So 
consideraljle  a  body  in  yourselves  and  so  honourable  a  limb 
of  the  towne.  1679  DKVDKN  Troilns  (y  Cr.  Prt-f.  b  3  b, 
Fletcher  . .  was  a  Limb  of  Shakespear.  1773  HCKKE  Con: 
(1844)  I.  441,  I  never  can  forget  that  I  am  an  Irishman.. 
I  think  I  would  shed  my  blood,  rather  than  see  the  limb  I 
belong  to  oppressed.  1853  KANI-:  Grinncll  ti.\f>.  \\.  (185,61  -.1-2. 
Our  little  corps  of  officers,  .including  that  non-effective  limb, 
the  doctor.  1863  KI\(,I.\KK  Crimea  (18761 1.  vi.  Sj  An  army 
is  l)ut  the  limb  uf  a  nation. 

b.  f  '/'/if  dci'iTs  or  the  fiend's  limb,  limb  of  I  he 
devil,  of  Satan,  of  hell :  an  agent  or  scion  of  the 
evil  one;  an  imp  of  Satan;  hence,  a  mischievous 
wicked  person  (now  dial.'].    •)•  So  also  thieves'  limb. 

971  Klickl.  Hom.  33  Cub  is  b;^t  se  awyr^da  gast  is  hcaf  id 
ealra  unrihtwisra  dxda,  svvylcc  unrihtwise  syndon  deufies 
leomo.  c  1*90  .S".  Eng.  Leg,  I.  78/20  Zatoen  and  Arphaxat 
bat  be  deuelt-s  limes  were,  a  1340  HAMTOLE  Psalter  \\\.  i 
Many,  b**t  's»  fendes  ^  be  fender>  lymmys,  rists  agayns  me. 
c  1350^7.  M*ryM*gd.m  in  Horstm.  AitengL  Leg.  (1881)  83 
A,  lym  of  Satenas,  (>i  sire  !  c  1380  WVCI.IF  Whs.  (1880)  109  pe 
deuelis  lyms  maden  discencion.  .agenst  hem.  1434  Roils  of 
rarlt.  V.  435  A  disciple  and  lyme  of  the  feende  called  the 
Pucelle.  c  1450  .Winuir  Saluacioiin  2763  Judas  yl  thevis 
lymme.  a  1540  BAUNKS  Wks.  (1573!  189/2  Such  a  vyllayne, 
and  lymme  of  y°  deuell.  1607  HiERON  ll'ks.  I.  201  The 
gift  of  regeneration,  which  is  that  whereby  a  man,  of  a 
limme  of  Sathan,  is  made  a  member  of  Christ.  1645  RUTHER 
FORD  Tryal  $  Tri.  J*'ait!i  (1845)  45  He  hath  made  many 
black  limbs  of  bell  fair  saints  in  heaven.  1660  DICKSON 
Job  x.  Sel.  Writ.  (1845)  I.  71  Ye  may  as  well  say,  ( I  am 
naturally  a  devil's  limb'.  1833  J.  S.  SANDS  Poems  86  (li.  D.U.) 
Divide  my  game,  ye  devil's  limbs  ! 

c.  Hence  limb  alone  is  used  for  :  A  mischievous 
person  (now  applfcd  mostly  to  children)  ;  a  young 
imp  or  rascal,  collot/. 

1625  P..  JONSOK  Staple  of  N.  in.  Intermeane  (1631)  49, 
I  had  it  from  my  maid  Joane  Heare-say :  shee  had  it  from 
a  limbe  o'  the  schoole,  shee  saies,  a  little  limbe  of  nine  yeere 
old.  1735  DVCHK  &  PAKDON  Dict.^  Limb,  . .  sometimes  'tis 
a  Term  of  Reproach,  signifying  a  Scold,  or  very  turbulent 
Woman.  1760  FOOTK  Minor  n.  Wks.  1 799  L  269  Ah,  Foote's 
a  precious  limb  !  Old  Nick  will  soon  a  football  make  of  him  ! 
1838  DICKKNS  O.  Twist  xxii,  Now  listen,  you  young  limb. 
1852  MKS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xx,  'See  there  !  ..  don't 
that  bhow  she's  a  limb  ?  '  1862  CAI.VKKLEV  Verses  <$•  Transl. 
7  He  was  what  nurses  call  a  '  limb  '. 

d.  Limb  of  the  law.  a  derisive  name  for  a  legal 
functionary  of  any  kind,  e.g.  a  lawyer,  a  police 
officer.     Also  occas.  Limb  of  the  bar\  a  barrister. 


LIMB. 

1730  Portland  Papers  (Hist.  MSS.  ComnU  VI.  35  He  is  a 
I  Jin  b  of  the  Law  and  will  be  over  here  [at  York]  at  our  Assi/es. 
1753  School  of  Man  149  There's  another  Limb  of  the  Law 
starting  from  his  bed  to  peruse  a  case  recommended  to  him. 
1770  FOOTE  Lame  Lover  in.  Wks.  1799  II.  92  Well  said, 
my  young  limb  of  the  law.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  i.  v.  p  7 
A  limb  of  the  law,  who  had  hitherto  taken  us  under  his 
protection.  1815  \V.  H.  IKELAND  Scribhleomania  260  As  a 
limb  of  the  Bar,  I  with  honour  renown  'em. 
t  e.  applied  to  things.  Obs. 

'593  Q-  KI.IZ.  Boeth.  in.  pr.  x.  64  What  iho'  nil  these  good 
thinges,  sufficiency,  powre,  all  be  but  lyms  of  blissidnes. 
c  1640  New  Serin,  rf  newest  fashion  (\%TI)  yi  That  Heathen 
ish  Structure  the  lim  of  Idolatry  Cheapside  Crosse.  1661 
Merry  Drollery  \.  2  But  she  a  Babe  of  grace  . .  Thought 
kissing  a  disgrace  A  Limbe  of  prophanation  In  that  place. 

4.  Transferred  senses. 

a.  A  main  branch  of  a  tree. 

Beowittf  91  ((.*r  ,\  Seaelmihtisa. .  Refract  wade  foldan  sceatas 
leomum  and  leafum.  1578  LVTK  Doiioens  vi.  Ixxxiii.  764  His 
(the  cedar's]  limmes  and  branches  l>e  long  and  stretched  out. 
1664  EVKLVN  Kal.  Hort.  Jan.  (1706)  5  In  taking  off  an  whole 
Branch  or  Limb,  cut  close  to  the  Stem.  1719  DK  FOE  Crusoe 
I.  xx.  (1840)  354  A  lar^e  limb  of  the  tree.  1863  WOOLNEK 
My  Beautiful  Lady  114  Giant  shadows  trenched  the  frosty 
ground  From  bole  and  limb.  1879  JEI-TEKIES  Wild  Life  in 
S.  Co.  271  Kims  are  often  stripped  . .  to  make  the  timber  . . 
free  from  the  great  branches  called  '  limbs '. 

b.  In  various  uses,  chiefly  of  material  things  and 
more  or  less  technical :    A  projecting  sect'ion  of 
a  building,  e.g.  the  outworks  of  a  castle;  one  of 
the  four  branches  composing  a  cross ;  a  member 
or  clause  of  a  sentence,  or  the  like ;  a  spur  of  a 
mountain  range  ;  one  of  the  pieces  which  compose 
the  lojk  of  a  gun. 

iS77  HOI.INSHKII  Chron.  I.  Hist.  Scot.  477/1  They  wanne  the 
lim*  of  the  house  vpon  them,  forcing  the  capitayne.  .to  retire 
within  the  dongeon._  1577-87  find.  III.  593/1  After  that  all 


the  lymmes  of  the  Castell  had  Ijeene  reuersed  and  throwne 
downe,  they  kept  the  maister  Tower.  1609  HIERON  /(  'As.  L 
41  1  Now  followeth  that  limnie  of  the  prayer,  which  concernes 
the  man.  1611  WEBSTKR  White  Devil  I  3  b,  I  hnue  heard 
you  say,  giuing  my  brother  sucke.  Hee  tooke  the  Crucifix 
betweene  his  hands,  And  broke  a  limbe  off.  1793  SMEATON 
Edystottt  L.  §  97  A  carpenter's  square,  having  a  spirit-Iev'el 
fixed  upon  one  of  its  Limbs.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  in.  viii, 
A  slender  crosslet.  .The  shaft  and  limbs  were  rods  of  yew. 
1831  J.  HODGSON  in  Raine  Mem.  (1858)  II.  258  The  outer 
gateway  and  court  which  stood  on  the  most  northerly  limb 
of  the  hill.  1858  HAWTHORNE  /•>.  $  It.  Jrnls.  (18721  I.  20 
There  is  a  spiral  stair-case  within  one  of  its  [an  arch's] 
immense  limbs.  1859  Musketry  Instruct,  in.  ir  Name  the 
limbs  of  tlie  lock,  and  the  other  principal  parts  of  the  rifle. 
1863  KIMCI.AKF,  Crimea  (1876)  I.  xv.  355  In  another  limb  of 
the  same  sentence.  1868  FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  If. 
x.  515  A  short  eastern  limb,  ending  in  an  apse,  contained  the 
high  altar.  1898  Allbntt's  Syst.  Med.  V.  845  So  great  an 
increase  of  arterial  pressure  as  to  rupture  a  limb  of  the  aortic 
valve. 

fc.  [tr.  med.L.  incmhrtim^  An  estate,  etc.  de 
pendent  on  another.   Ohs. 

[1442  in  Madox  Fornntl.  Anglic.  (1702^  147  Manerium  de 
Raskell  cum  omnibus  suis  membris  &  pertinenciis  suis.] 
1605-47  HABINGTON  Srtrv.  li'orrs.  in  li'on's.Jiist.Soc./'rM. 
III.  403  Thys  chappell  is  a  lym  of  Suckley,  havinge  neyther 
buryall  nor  Armes.  Ibid.  405  Kscelie,  Wolscote  and  Wolaston 
are  but  lyms  of  the  Manor  of  Swineford. 

5.  attrib.  and  Couth.,  as  limit  arch,  -bone,  -case, 
-muscle,  -nerve,  -vessel  ;  limb-numbing,  -strewn 
adjs.  ;  t  limb-broken  a.,  affected  with  hernia, 
ruptured  ;  limb-girdle  Anat.  (see  GlHDLEJiM  -fb); 
limb-guard,  defensive  armour  for  the  arm  or  leg; 
limb-length  adrb.  phrt,  with  limbs  stretched  out 
to  their  full  length;  f  limb-lifter,  a  fornicator; 
t  limb-take  a.,  uippled.  Also  LIMII-MKAI.. 

1883  MARTIN  t's:  MOAI.K  I'crlcbr.  Dissect.  102  The  general 
arrangement  of  the  skeleton;  its  ..  *!imb  arches  and  limbs. 
' 


1854  OvvEN.S'yCv/.  ^-  Tee  t  ft  (1855'  6  The  strength  and  lightness 
of  the  'limb-bones.  1398  TKKVISA  Hart/i.  l^e  P.  K.  xvn. 
^ix.  (Tolleni.  MS.l,  It  MeleJ>  hem  at  |>e  be.sle  bat  l>cb  "lyme 
broke  [ed.  1535  limnie  broken  L.  hern;osis\.  1654  GAVTOS 
Picas.  Notes  \.  i.  6  I-onging  for  *liml>-ea\e,  and  tooth  motion. 
1870  ROLLKSION  Anini.  Life  33  l*ossessed  of  no  functional 
limbs  nor  *  limb-girdles.  1869  HOUTELI,  Anns  ff  Arm. 
viii.  (18741  I25  At  this  lime  [t  1350]  the  "limb-guards  were 
made  to  enclose  the  limbs  wit  hin  back  anil  front  pieces,  hinged 
and  buckled  together.  1873  SVMONDS  Grk.  /'oets  vij,  211 
Where  the  Bacchantes  lie  limb-length  beneath  the  silver- 
firs.  1579  (lossoN  ScA.  Ahust  (Arb.)  33  Better  might  they 
say  them  seines  to  be  .  .  perfect  *Limme  lifters  for  teaching 
the  trickes  of  euery  strumpet.  1608  MIDDLHTON  J-'artt.  Love 
v.  iii,  Abroad  thou'rt  like  a  stone  horse,  you  old  limb  lifter. 
1611  FLORIO,  Letiante,  ..  a  lim-lifter,  an  vp-taker,  a  l>old 
pilfrer.  1898  P.  MANSON  7'n>/.  Diseases  xiv.  2^1  Atrophied 
'limb-muscles.  1897  A  Mutt's  Syst.  Med.  III.  309  The 
sweat-nerves,  although  ultimately  in  the  Miml>nerves,  do  not 
leave  tlie  cervical  or  lumbar  regions  of  the  cord  in  the 
anterior  roots  of  these  nerves.  1598  SYLVESTKR  DH  l>ar(as 
11.  i.  in.  Furies  173  The  stifning  Carpese,  th'eyes-foe  Hem 
lock  slinking,  *Lnnb-numming  belching,  and  the  sinew- 
shrinking  Dead-laughing  Apium.  1813  SHELLEY  Q.  Mab 
v.  101  Amid  the  horrors  of  the  *liml»-strewn  field.  1519 
HORMAN  1'itlg,  106  Brute  Ijeestis  cherisshe  vp  theyr  kynde  : 
thoughe  they  be  "lymtake,  or  be  nummed.  1898  J.  Hti  CHIN- 
SON  Archives  Sitrg.  IX.  333  All  the  larger  *ltmb-veshcls 
must  also  be  simultaneously  affected. 

Iiinib  (Hm\  sb.-  Also  6-7  lymb(e,  limbe, 
(7  lembe  .  [ad.  L.  limb  -us  hem,  border,  cd^e, 
fringe,  zodiac,  or  K.  limbe  (  —  It.,  Sfx,  I'g.  limbo]. 
Cf,  LIMKUS,  LIMBO.] 

fl.  Sc.  -  LIMBO  i,  LIMBUS  i.  Obs. 

c  1450  Afirour  Satua<:i0Mn  49.-  (1888)  18  For  sawles  fro 
belles  Lymbe  shuld  passe  maugrc  thaire  foos.  1513  DOUGLAS 
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JEHfis  vi.  Prol.  02  The  Lymbof  faderisauld,  With  Lynt?>n$ 
guerornin.  1518  LVNDKSAY  Dreme  360  That  was  the  Lymbe, 
in  the  quhilk  did  remaine  Our  Fore  -fat  heris,  because  Adam 
offendit.  1588  A.  KING  tr.  Canisins'  Catech.  8  The  fatheris, 
quha  war  abyddand,  in  the  limbe  and  place  of  rest.  1600 
J.  HAMILTON  I-'acile  Traictise  X  3,  To  hyd  the  deliuerance 
of  the  patriarches  and  vfhers  lust  men,  in  the  auld  law  out 
of  the  iymbe  of  the  fathers.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3*  X. 
s.v.  Lttni',  Linibus..  .The  limb  of  tlie  patriarchs.. .The  limb 
of  infants  dying  without  baptism. 

f2.  A  border  or  edging.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1644  DIGBY  Nat.  Bodies  xxx.  (1645*  321  There  must  appeare 
at  the  bottom  of  the  paper,  a  Lembe  of  deepe  blew. 

3.  In  scientific  rse ;  The  edge  or  boundary  of  a 
surface,  a.  gin. 

1704  NKWTON  Optics  1 1^21)  209  The  violet  and  blue  at  the 
exterior  Limbs  of  each  Ring,  and  the  red  and  yellow  at  the 
interior.  1791  W.  BARTKAM  Carolina  501  Their  ears  are 
lacerated,  separating  the  Iwrder  or  cartelaglnous  limb.  18*6 
KIRBY  &  SP.  Entamol.  IV.  268  Disk,  the  middle  of  a  surface. 
Lititb%  the  circumference.  Alargint  the  extreme  sides.  1831 
Literary  Gaz.  15  Jan.  40/3  The  points  thus  formed  being 
carefully  marked  on  the  limb  of  the  circle,  the  intervals  are 
then  subdivided  [etc.]. 

b.  The  graduated  edge  of  a  quadrant  or  similar 
instrument. 

1593  FALK  Dialling  50  b,  The  63''.  30*".  of  the  limbe  of  the 
Quadrant.  1594  BLUNDEVII.  Exerc.  vii.  xx.  (16361  677  The 
limbe  of  the  Mariners  Astrolabe  is  traced  ..  with  three 
Circles,  making  two  spaces  to  containe  therein  the  degrees 
and  numbers  of  altitude.  i6goI..EVBouRNC"wrs.  ,/l/a/A.  715^ 
The  Limb  of  the  Quadrant  is  divided  into  90  . .  Degrees, 
1774  M.  MACKENZIE  Maritime  Snrv.  34  Mark  down  the 
Degrees  and  Minutes  shewn  on  the  Limb.  1837  WHEWELL 
Hist.  Induct.  Set.  (1857)  I-  J54- 

C.  The  edge  of  the  disk  of  a  heavenly  body,  esp. 
of  the  sun  and  moon. 

a  1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  iv,  viii.  364  The  perception 
of  Sense  . .  judgeth  ..  the  Limb  of  the  Heavenly  Horizon  to 
l>e  contiguous  to  the  Earth.  1726  tr.  Gregory's  Astron.  I.  39 
The  Eastern  Limb  of  the  Moon  will  first  cover  the  Western 
of  the  Sun,  and  the  Western  of  the  Moon  will  last  uncover 
the  Eastern  Limb  of  the  Sun.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lf.  Nat. 
(1834)  I.  305  When  astronomers,  in  describing  an  eclipse, 
talk  of  the  shadow  of  the  earth  touching  the  outer  limp  of 
the  moon.  1811  WOODHOUSE  Astroii.  xi.oo  The  lower  limb 
of  the  Sun  whtn  setting.  1879  NEWCOMB  «  HOLDEN  Aatrcm. 
301  Similar  prominences  were  seen  about  the  sun's  limb. 
1891  T.  HARDY  Tess  I.  ix,  The  sun's  lower  limb  was  just 
free  of  the  hill. 

d.  Bot.  The  lamina  or  expanded  portion  of  a 
monopetalous  corolla,  of  a  petal  or  sepal.     Also, 
the  lamina  or  blnde  of  a  leaf. 

1735  DVCHE  &  PARDON  Diet.,  Limb,,  .among  the  Florists, 
'tis  the  Edge  of  Leaves,  Flowers,  itc.  1760  J.  LKK  htfrod. 
Bot.  i.  iii.  (1765)  7  One  Petal ;  it  consists  of  two  Parts,  viz. 
..  the  Limb,  or  upper  Part,  which  usually  spreads  wider. 
1861  Miss  PRATT  Mower.  II.  \.  6  The  upper  large  part  of 
the  petal  is  termed  the  limb,  and  the  lower  the  claw.  1872 
OLIVER  Klein.  Hot.  \.  vii.  85  In  a  gamopetalous  corolla  .. 
the  lower  united  portion  is  called  the  tube  ;  the  free  divi 
sions,  which  indicate  the  number  of  parts  cohering,  the 
limb. 

e.  Zoo!.  In  trilobites  (see  quot.). 

1877  HUXLKY  Ana!.  /IIT.  Anini,  vi.  258  The  limb,  or  lateral 
area  on  either  side  [of  the  glabellum]  answers  to  a  thoracic 
pleuron*  Ibid.  259  The  limb  is  thus  divided  into  two  parts — 
one  fixed. .  ,  attached  to  the  glabellum  ;  the  other  separable 
. .  ,  on  which  the  eye  is  placed. 

Limb  (lim),  v.     [f.  LIMB  sby\ 

1.  trans.  To  pull  limb  from  limb;  to  dismember. 
Also  with  up. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  %  Sefo.  To  Rdr.,  As  the  one  had 
wrack  t  and  limm'd  my  thoughts  ..  so  had  the  other  nipt  in 
my  soul  and  shrivell'd  up  my  thoughts.  1693  SM.M  i  HIM, i. 
Jul,  desar  in  Dryderis  riutarck  IV.  482  They  . .  ran  . .  up 
and  down  the  city,  to  find  out  the  men,  and  limb  them. 
1731  UAII.KY  vol.  11,  To  lintl>,  to  pull  limb  from  limb.  1885 
TROMHOI.T  Aurora  Boreal  is  I.  172  The  intestines  being 
taken  out,  the  trunk  is  limbed  up.  .each  joint  being  skilfully 
dissected.  1888  Daily  AV?cj  10  Sept.  7/1  As  to  hearing  the 
defendant  threaten  to  *  limb  '  the  complainant. 

f2.  rejl.  To  provide  oneself  with  limbs.  Obs. 

1667  MILTON  /*.  L.  vi.  352  As  they  please,  They  Limb 
themselves,  and  colour,  shape  or  size  Assume,  as  likes  tin  m 
best. 

Limb,  obs.  form  of  LIIIX. 

Linibacliite  ^IrmbaxsiO*  Alin.  [Named  by 
A.  Krenzcl,  1873,  from  Litnb&ch  in  Saxony,  its 
locality  :  see  -ITE.]  '  A  hydrous  silicate  of  alumi 
num  and  magnesium,  resembling  cerolite*  (A.  II. 
Chester  Diet.  Klin.  1896). 

1882  1  'ANA  Man.  Alin.  «V  Lithol.  309. 

Limbate  llrmb^t),  a.  Biol.  [ad.  late  L.  lim- 
btit-tts,  f.  limbus  LIMII  J/'.-,  LIMBLS.]  Of  a  part 
or  organ:  Having  a  limb  or  border;  bordered  ; 
J*ot.  said  csp.  of  a  (lower  having  an  edging  of 
a  different  colour  from  the  rest. 

1816  KIKHY  &  SP.  Entomtil.  IV.  291  Llinhate^  when  the 
disk  is  surrounded  by  a  margin  of  a  different  colour.  1836 
Louix>N  Entycl.  Plants  Gloss.,  Liiitbate,  having  a  colored 
or  dilated  surface.  1866  Trens.  />V/.,  Liinbatt\  having  one 
colour,  surrounded  by  an  edging  of  another.  1880  OKAY 
Strttit.  Bot.  ^18/2  Liml'ati',  bordered. 

Limbation  (limbs'/an).  ///<?/.  [f.  prec. :  see 
-ATION.J  The  formation  of  a  border;  a  border 
distinguished  by  colour  or  structure. 

1881  H.  B.  BRADY  in  Jrnl.  MUrosc.  Sci*  Jan.  59  Sutures 
limbate,  the  liuibation  taking  the  form  of  raised  beads.  1894 
in  GOULD  lllustr.  Diet.  Med. 

Limbeck  (li'mbek),  j/'.  arch.  Forms:  4  lam- 
byke,  5-6  lembike,  -byke,  6  lembyck,  -beck, 
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lymbeke,6-7lim-,lymbeck(e,-biqueJ7limbek, 
•bic(ke,  6-9  limbec(k.  [aphetized  f.  ALEMBIC.] 
-  ALEMBIC. 

c  1350  Med.  MS.  in  Archxologia  XXX.  409  Lambyke. 
1460-70  Kk.  Quintessence  11  panne  putte  it  in  a  lembike 
and  distille  it  at  a  good  fier.  15*9  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  V. 
277  A  lymbeke  for  stilling  of  waiters,  a  1599  SPENSER  fr'.Q, 
vii.  vii.  31  The  dull  drops,  that  from  his  purpled  bill,  -As 
from  a  limbeck,  did  adown  distill.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  in. 
605.  1667  l)R\iif.tiSecr.  Love  i.  iii,  I  feel  my  Strength  each 
Day  and  Hour  consume,  Like  Lillies  wasting  in  a  Lym- 
beck's  Heat.  1713  POPE  Guardian  No.  92  P  4  Like  a  lim- 
l>eck  that  gives  you,  drop  by  drop,  an  extract  of  the  simples 
in  it.  18*9  CAKLVLE  Misc.  (1857)  L  277  Let  the  distiller 
pass  it  and  repass  it  through  his  limbecs. 

Comb.  1650  FULLER  Pisgah  iv.  i.  16  An  engine,  which  lim- 
becklike  extracted  sweet  water  out  of  the  brackish  Ocean. 

1593  IX>DGE  Phillis  (1675)  54  My  loue  doth  seme  for  fire, 
my  hart  the  fornace  is.  The  aperries  of  my  sighes  augment 
the  burning  flame,  'J'he  Limbique  is  mine  eye  that  doth 
distill  the  same.  1598  TOFTK  Alba  (1880)  3  What  my  sad 
eye  Distils  from  Lym  beck  of  a  bleeding  Hart.  1605  SHAKS. 
Macb.  r.  vii.  67.  1660  JER.  TAYLOR  Duct.  Dnbit.  u.  iii. 
rule  xiv.  §  29  (16761  372  The  remaining  part  [of  the  books 
of  the  Fathers]  have  passed  through  the  limbecks  and 
strainers  of  Hereticks  [etc.].  1840  HOOD  Miss  Kihnansegg, 
Her  Misery  ix,  The  waters  that  down  her  visage  rilled 
Were  drops  of  unrectified  spirit  distilled  From  ihe  Limbeck 
of  Pride  and  Vanity.  1887  Athen&nm  20  Aug.  243/2  There 
are  [in  the  translation]  French  forms  of  expression  ..  which 
ought  to  have  been  passed  through  the  limbeck. 

t  Li-mbeck,  v.  Obs.  [f.  the  sb.  Cf.  OF.  lam- 
biquer  (i6th  c.),  It.  lambiccare^\ 

1.  trans.  To  treat  as  in  an  alembic ;  to  subject 
to  the  process  of  distillation  or  extraction  of  es 
sence,  etc.     Chiefly  Jig. ;   esp.  to  rack  or  fatigue 

the  brain)  in  the  effort  to  extract  ideas. 

1599  SANDYS  Europx  Spec.  (1632)  162  Where  the  greater 
doe  nothing  but  limuicke  their  braines  in  the  Arts  of  Al- 
chymy  and  BallancJng.  1622  MABHE  tr.  Aleinan's  (.iuznian 
d  Alf.  11.  50  Wasting  my  wits,  and  Limbeking  my  braines, 
without  drawing  any  iuice  or  substance  thence  at  all.  a  1651 
BROMK  Songs t  etc.  (1661)255  His  Patients  grow  impatient, 
and  the  fear  Of  death,  lymbeck'd  their  bodies  into  tears. 
1661  FELTHAM  Resolves^  Disc.  Eccl.  ii.  11  (1677)  346  And 
when  he  had  try'd  and  Lymbeck'd  all,  the  spirit  and  Kxtract 
comes  forth,  Vanity,  Vexation. 

2.  To  distil  or  extract  ^an  essence,  etc.)  as  by  an 
alembic. 

1598  FLORIO,  Lainbictire,  to  distill,  to  limbecke.  1648 
EARL  WESTMORELAND  Of/a  Sacra  (1879)  139  The  spring 
head,  where  Crystal!  is  Lymbecki  all  the  yeere.  1657  W. 
MOKH  E  Coena  quasi  Koii'ij  Diat.  iii.  140  The  quintessence 
to  be  limbeck'd  and  distilled  [etc.]. 

Hence  Li'mbecked///.  a.,  Li'mbeckingr^/.  sb. 

a  1618  SVLVKSTER  Tobacco  battered  233  The  stench  and 
Stuff  Extracted  from  their  limbeck  t  Lips  and  Nose.  1647 
W  AMD  Simf,  Coblcr  18  Metaphysical!  Limbeckings. 

Limbed  (limd),  a.  Also  4-5  i-limed,  ilymed. 
ff.  LIMB  sb.  +  -E])1*.]  Having  limbs.  Nearly  always 
with  adv.  or  adj.  prefixed,  as  well-limbed,  straight- 
limbed. 

c  13*0  Cast.  Lft't:  624  Hose  now  I-se}e  heere  A  child  Jxit 
rilit  I-limed  nere,  J*at  breo  fleet  and  hrco  honden  beere. 
1412-90  LVDG.  (,'hron.  Troy  i.  v,  So  well  Ilymed  and  com 
pact  by  meahure  Well  growe  on  heyght  and  of  good  stature. 
1555  KDEN  Decades  105  Thinhabitantes  are  ..  well  lymmed 
and  proportioned.  1598  (JKESKWEY  Tacitus*  Ann.  i.  xiii. 
11622)  26  The  Cheruscians  being  a  great  limmed  people. 
1611  SPKKO  Hist.  Gt.  Rrit.  ix.  xviii.  (16231  898  Little  of 
stature,  ill-Hmmed,  and  crook  backed.  1667  MILTON  /*.  L. 
vn.  456  Innumerous  living  Creatures,  perfet  formes,  Limb'd 
and  full  grown.  1697  DHVDKN  I'irg.Gtyrg.  11.231  Strong 
limb'd  and  stout,  and  to  the  Wars  inclin'd.  1748  Anson's 
I'oy.  in.  v.  339  These  Indians  are  a  bold  well-limbed  people. 
1835  W.  IKVING  Tour  Frairit-s  173  II  was  a  coll  aboul  iwo 
years  old,  well  grown,  finely  limbed.  1873  BLACK  Pr.  Thule 
(1874)  4  A  man.,  straight-limbed,  and  sinewy  in  frame. 

Limbekill,  obs.  form  of  LIME-KILN. 

t  Limbelite.  Min*  Obs.  [Named  (Jimbilile] 
by  II.  B.  de  Saussurc,  i/94»  from  IJmburg,  its 
locality  :  see  -LITE.]  A  synonym  of  chrysolite. 

1837  DANA  A/in.  335  The  minerals  Chusite  and  Limbelite 
of  Siuisisiire,  from  the  volcanic  district  of  Limlwurg,  appear 
to  be  decomposed  varieties  of  this  species  [Chrysolite].  1865 

Limber  (IHnbttQ,  J/'.1  Forms:  5  lyxnor(e, 
56  lymour,  6  lymowr,  lym(m)er,  Sc.  lymnar, 
6-7,  y  limmer,  9  limber.  [Of  obscure  origin. 
Tlie  1\  Union  =  sense  i  below  ;  the  derivative 
limonicre  means  *  the  shafts  and  connected  frame 
work  of  a  vehicle1.  If  the  form  lymnar  in  Douglas 
be  genuine,  it  may  be  an  adoption  of  limonicre* 
and  perh.  the  forms  lymour,  etc.,  though  recorded 
earlier,  may  be  corruptions  of  this.] 

1.  The  shaft  of  a  cart  or  carriage.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1480  M'ardr.  Ace.  Ettw.  //'(i83o)  123  A  crouper  for  the 
lymour,  price  iiijs.  1501  DOUGLAS  /'«/.  Hon.  xxxiii,  The 
lymnaris  [of  the  chariot]  wer  of  birneist  gold.  1513  — 
.•Eneis  ix.  vi.  23  The  carlis  stand  with  lymowris  bendyt 
sitrek.  1579-80  NOKTH  Plutarch*  Corwl.  U595).34&  They 
made  him  carrie  a  limmer  on  his  shoulders  that  is  fastened 
to  the  Axehreeof  acouch[  -coach].  1611  FI.ORIO, '/*/;«<*«(%.. 
Ihe  limmer  or  l>eame  of  a  Wagon  or  Waine.  1839  URE  Diet. 
Arts  982  (Pitcoal)  The  rolley  hordes  have  a  peculiar  kind 
of  shafts,  commonly  made  of  iron,  named  limbers,  the  pur 
pose  of  which  is  lo  prevent  the  carriage  from  overrunning 
them.  1860  Ettg.  fy  For.  Alining  Gloss.  (Newcastle  Terms), 
Limmer  s*  the  hhafis  by  which  the  horses  draw, 
t  b.  Short  for  limber-horse. 

163*  SHERWOOD,  A  limmer,  limomer.    I'oyes  a  Thill-horse. 
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2.  Mil<  (In  early  use  //.)  The  detachable  fore  part 
of  a  gun-carriage,  consisting  of  two  wheels  and  an 
axle,  a  pole  for  the  horses,  and  a  frame  which  holds 
one  or  two  ammunition-chests.     It  is  attached  to 
the  trail  of  the  gun-carriage  proper  by  a  hook. 

Quot.  1628  seems  to  be  an  erroneous  explanation. 

1497  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  I' 1 1  (1896)  84,  ij  paire  lymores  with 
boltes  forlokkes  kayes  lynces  and  a  taile  pynne  for  the  said 
Curtowe.  1578  BOURNE  Invent.  <y  Devices  xcvi.  85  The 
Lymers  that  the  horses  doth  draw  in.  1628  R.  NORTON 
Gunnt'r\\\.  130  The  sides  and  Cheeki-s  [of  theCariage]  called 
Limlwrs.  1801  WELLINGTON  in  (Jurw.  Desp.  (1837)  I,  325 
A  six-pounder,  its  carriage  and  limber,  and  ammunition  in 
the  limber  box.  1851  Ord.  fy  Regul.  R.  Engineers  xix,  96 
Twelve  pieces  of  Field  Artillery,  with  their  Carriages  and 
Ltmbeis.  1859  F.  A.  GRIFFITHS  Artil.  Man.  (1862)  103 
No.  7  attends  the  limber  and  serves  ammunition. 

3.  affrifi.,  as  (sense  i  b)  f  limber  croup,  -\hame } 
pillow  \  limber-box,  -chest  A/i7.9  the  ammunition 
box  carried  by  a  limber ;  limber-hook  (see  quot.) ; 
limber-horse   dial.t  the  horse  which   is   placed 
between    the   shafts ;    f  limber-plank   Mil,    (see 
quot.) ;  limber-saddle,  a  cart -saddle. 

1801  *Limber-box  [see  sense  2].  1876  JAS.  GRANT  Hist. 
India  I.  xxiy.  129/1  Wood's  field-guns  had  only  live  rounds 
left  in  the  Umber-boxes.  1888  Century  Alag.  May  103/2 
Home  of  whom  [the  enemy],  springing  nimbly  on  his  Mimbei  - 
chests,  shot  down  his  horses  and  then  his  men.  1483  H'ardr. 
Arc.  in  Grose  Antiq.  Report-  (1807)  1.47  *Lymom  cruwps. . 
*Lymour  pilows.  1876  VOYLE  miltt.  Diet.  (ed.  3)  s.  v. 
Limber,  At  the  back  of  the  limber  is  an  iron  hook  or 
pintle,  termed  a  *  limber-hook,  to  which  the  trail  of  the  gun 
carriage  is  attached.  ..  The  limber-hook  is  stated  to  have 
been  invented  ..  in  1804.  1628  R.  NOHTON  Gunner  Ix.  131 
The  *  Limber  Planks  or  sides  of  the  Cariage  must  be  4  and  a 
halfe,  or  5  dyametres  broad,  one  thicke.  1480  ll'ardr.  Ace. 
Edw.  /K  (1830)  123  For  a  *lymour  sadell  price  \s . ;  for  a 
pay  re  "lymour  hamys  garmssht  xviij</.  1806-7  J-  I-EKKS- 
FORD  Miseries  Ihtm.  Life  (1826)  vi.  vii.  The  flap  of  a  limber 
saddle  rolling  up  and  galling  and  pinching  your  calf. 

Limber  (li-mbai),  sb.*  Aratif.  [?a  corruption 
of  F.  lumih'e  hole,  perforation  (lit.  Might'),  used 
Naitt.  in  the  same  application.] 

1.  One  of  a  series  of  holes  cut  through  the  floor- 
timbers  on  each  side  of  the  keelson  to  form  a  passage 
for  water  to  the  pump-well. 

1626,  1711,  etc.  [see  limber-hole,  -board \\\  2].  17*9  CAPT. 
W.  WRIGLESWOKTH  flfS,  Log-bit  of  the  '  Lyell'  6  Sept., 
Cleared  the  Limbers  in  the  Forehold.  ri86o  H.  STUAKT 
Seaman  s  Catech.  63  See  the  limbers  are  clear,  and  limber 
boards  shipped.  1898  F.  T.  HUI.LKN  Cruise  Cachalot  326 
The  ship . .  never  made  a  drop  of  water  more  than  just  suffi 
cient  to  sweeten  the  limbers. 

2.  attrib.  in  spec,  combinations :  limber-board 
(see  quots.) ;  limber-chain,  a  chain  used  like  a 
limber-rope  (Webster,  1864) ;  limber-hole  A'aitf. 
=  sense  i  ;  limber- passage  Nant.,  the  passage  or 
channel  formed  by  the  limber-strakes  on  each  side 
of  the  keelson  ;  limber-rope  Naitt.^  a  rope  passing 
through  the  limber-holes,  by  which  they  may  be 
cleared  of  dirt ;  limber-strake  (or  -streak)  Naitt, 
(see  qnots.  and  STKAKK}  ;  limber-tar  (see  quot.). 

1711  \V.  SUTHEKLAND  Shipbuild.  Assist.  70  One  Strake 
next  the  *  Limber  Boards.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine 
(1780^,  Limber-boards^  short  pieces  of  plank,  which  form 
a  part  of  the  ceiling,  or  lining  of  a  ship's  floor,  close  to  the 
kelson,  and  immediately  above  the  limbers.  They  are  .. 
removed,  when  it  becomes  necesj-ary  to  . .  clear  the  limber- 
holes  of  any  filth,,  .or  gravel,  by  which  they  may  be  clogged. 
c  1860  H.  STUART  Sen/nan's  Catech.  69  The  limber  boards 
. .  cover  these  channels  or  '  limbers ',  and  serve  to  keep  dirt 
out,  which  would  soon  choke  the  pumps.  1626 CAPT.  SMITH 
Accid.  Yng.  Seamen  3  Then  lay  all  the  Flore  timbers,  and 
cut  your  "Limber  holes  aboue  the  keele,  to  bring  the  water 
to  the  well  for  the  pumpe.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine 
(1780)  s.v.  Limbers,  Every  floor-timber  has  two  limber-holes 
cut  through  it,  viz.  one  on  each  side  of  the  kelson.  1869 
SIR  E,  J.  REED  Shipbnild.  v.  79  The  Umber-holes  in  the 
floor-plates  are,  as  a  general  rule,  cut  above  the  frame  angle- 
iron,  c  1850  Rudim.  Kai'ig.  (Weale^  129  *  Limber-passage^ 
a  passage  or  channel  formed  throughout  the  whole  length 
of  the  floor,  on  each  side  of  the  kelson,  for  giving  water 
a  free  communication  to  the  pumps.  1769  FALCONKR  Diet. 
Marine:  (1780),  * Limber-Rope,  a  long  rope,  frequently  re 
tained  in  tlie  limber-holes,  .in  order  to  clear  them  by  pulling 
the  rope  backwards  and  forwards.  1841  DANA  Seaman's 
Man.  114.  1797  Kncycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVII.  404/2  The 
*limber  strake.  1841  DANA  Seaman's  Man.  114  Limber- 
streak,  the  streak  of  foot-waling  nearest  the  keelson.  1874 
THKARLE  Nava^  Archil.  55  The  limber  strakes,  while  con 
stituting  a  longitudinal  tie  over  the  floors,  served  al*o  to 
form  watercourses  on  each  side  of  the  keel,  leading  to  the 
pumps.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  *  Limber  Tar,  the 
bilge-water  or  refuse  found  in  the  hold  of  a  ship  that  imports 
tar,  which  has  drained  from  the  casks  during  the  voyage. 

Limber  (H-mbaj),  a.  Also  6  limmer,  lym- 
mer,  6-7  lymber.  [Of  obscure  origin  ;  Skeat 
suggests  connexion  with  LIMP  «.,  which,  ^however, 
has  not  been  found  before  1 706 ;  it  may  perh.  be 
some  compound  of  LIMB  sfr.  (cf.  the  derivation  of 
LEATHWAKK  from  LITH,  limb).  Cf.  also  the 
synonymous  limmock  dial.] 

1.  Easily  bent  (without  damage  to  shape  or 
structure^ ;  flexible,  pliant,  supple. 

1565  COOPKR  Thesaurus,  Lentus,  softe,  tender,  pliant,  that 
boweth  easely,  limber  [etc.].  ijfeTURBBBV.  Kpit.  etc.  87  The 
Bargeman  that  doth  rowe  with  long  and  Umber  pare.  1578 
\jmDodoettS\V.  lx\x.543Theroote.  .tough and  limmer,  and 
hardetobreake.  Ibid,  v.xxxii.  591  The  Gourde  hath  long  lim 
mer  stalkes,  1657  AUSTEN  Fruit  Trees  \,  50  Do  not  prune  off 
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the  side  branches,  lest  the  body  of  the  plant  lie  too  small  and 
limber  to  beare  his  head.  1667  MILTON  /'.  /..  vii.  476  Those 
wav'd  tlnr  limber  fans  For  wings.  1684  UOYI.K  Porousn. 
Anim.  fy  Soh'd  />W.  v.  46  With  another  piece  of  the  same 
Bladder,  made  limber  by  being  a  little  wetted  in  common 
water.  1713  CHESBLMEM  Anat.  I.  i.  (1726!  12,  I  . .  found  .. 
in  one  instance  several  of  the  bones  as  limber  as  leather. 
1738  [(J.  SMITH]  Curious  Rclat.  II.  v.  108  A  Sort  of  Paper 
..  as  fine  and  limber  as  Silk.  1787  J.  FARLEY  Loud.  Art 
Cookery  (ed.  4)  7  The  feet  [of  a  goose]  will  be  limber,  if  it 
be  fresh,  but  stiff  and  dry  if  old.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Bef. 
Mast  xxx.  in  That  the  [new]  ropes  might  have  time  to 
stretch  and  become  limber.  187*  HLACKIE  Lays  Might,  73 
Ye  Norsemen  brave  That  ply  the  limber  oar. 

b.  Of  persons,  their   bodies,  movement?,  etc. : 
Bending  or  moving  easily  ;  lithe  and  nimble. 
1582  STANYIIURST   Mneis  iv,   (Arb.)   100   Limber   in  her 


so  Umber.  1635  FOXK  &  JAMKS  I'ty.  N.  II'.  iHakluyt  Soc.) 
II.  378  The  sunne  shone,  and  thawed  our  men  and  made 
them  more  limber.  1694  CKOWNK  Marrud  Beau  \\.  20 
Methinks  you  are  As  limber  in  your  tongue  as  in  your 
hams.  1736  CAKTK  Ormonde  11.  549  At  getting  up,  lie  took 
notice  ..  that  his  legs  were  more  limber  and  bended  with 
greater  ease.  1751  SMOLI.DTI'  Per.  /'/V.  (1779)  II.  xliv.  71 
The  Italian  ..  a  thin  limber  creature.  1817  COLKKIUUK 
C/irfstaM  u.  i  A  little  child,  a  limber  elf.  1844  DISKAKLI 
CoHiHgsby  i.  i,  A  limber  and  graceful  figure.  1859  WHAXALL 
tr.  A'.  Hondin  iii.  27  The  fingers  remaining  perfectly  free 
and  limber.  1885-94  R.  I'UID<;KS  tires  $  Psyche  Mar.  xiv, 
Her  comely  boy,  The  limber  scion  of  the  God  of  War. 

fc.  In  unfavourable  sense,  of  things  which  are 
properly  firm  or  crisp:   Limp,  flaccid,  flabby. 

1591  WAKNKK  Alb.  Eng.  vii.  xxxvii.  (1612)  182  My  limber 
wings  were  Leather-like  vnpluin'de.  1601  MIDDLMTON  Blurt 
n.  i,  Limber  like  the  skin  of  a  white  pudding  when  the  meat 
is  out.  1658  tr.  Porto,' $  AVzA  Magie  i.  xv.  20  Flowers  are., 
to  be  gathered  ..  before  they  wax  limber.  1736  BAII.KY 
floush.  Diet.  195  Observe  to  clap  very  quick  and  very  hard, 
for  if  you  let  them  dry  they  will  be  limber.  1747  MRS, 
GLASSK  Cookery  (1767)  323  A  rabbit,  if  stale,  will  be  limber 
and  slimy  ;  if  new.  white  and  stiff. 

2.A-- 

i6oa  MARSTON  Ant.fy  Mel.  i.  Wks.  1856!.  n  Confusion  to 
these  limber  sycophants.  1611  SHAKS.  Win!.  T.  i.  ii.  47  You 
put  me  off  with  limber  Vowes.  "1639  WOTTON  in  Gutch 
Coll.  Cur.  I.  219  He  had  tryed  and  found  him  a  Prince  of 
limber  virtues.  1695  Remarks  Late  Serin,  (ed.  2)  2  Men 
of  limber  and  pliable  Consciences  can  easily  do  this.  1719 
D'URFKY  fills  (1872)  II.  244  Tho1  both  in  his  sense,  and  his 
Loyalty  limber.  1858  hrsHNici.i.  Serm.  Neiv  Life  250  His 
whole  nature  becomes  limber  and  quick  to  his  love.  1887 
BETHAM-EDWARDS  .\~e.rt  of  Kin  wanted  I.  xx.  272  [He] 
proved  limber  as  a  withy  in  her  hands. 

•f  3,  quasi-jA  Limber  quality,  limberness.  Obs, 

1786  MRS.  A.  M.  UKNNKTJ-  Jit-wile  Indiscretions  \.  12 
The  whole  depth  of  his  talents  laying  in  the  mere  limber  of 
his  tongue. 

4.   Comb.)  as  limber-backed,  -footed,  -legged  adjs. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  96  The  Himantopodes  be  some 
of  them  limber  legged  and  tender.  1720  Humourist  162 
Apoorlimber-back'tl  Ueau.  '747  M  KS.  GLASSE  Cookery (iyfa) 
322  The  duck.,  if  new,  limber-footed  ;  if  stale,  dry-footed. 

Hence  Li  mbemess. 

1565  COOI-P:R  Thesaurus,  Lentitia,  softenesse,  pliantnesse, 
Hmbernesse.  1669  BOVLK  Contn.  AVic  Exp.  \,  160  The 
limberness  of  them  [the  sides  of  a  bladder]  would  permit 
the  Air  to  accommodate  it  self  and  the  Bladder  to  the  Figure 
of  a  Cylindrical  vessel.  1743  Land.  <y  Country  7>Vtw.  iv. 
(ed.  2)  278  In  this  [trough]  oaken  Planks  are  laid  for  the 
confin'd  Steam  of  hot  Water  . .  to  impregnate  and  reduce 
them  to  a  Limberness.  1835  M.  SCOTT  in  Klackw,  Mag. 
XXXVII.  460  The  extreme  pliancy  and  eel-like  limberness, 
if  I  may  so  speak,  of  the  whole  body.  1889  F.  M.  CRAW- 
FORD  Greifetistein  I.  viii.  236  He  has  the  most  surprising 
limberness  of  wrist. 

Limber  (Ii'mb3i),  vl  [f.  LIMBER  a.]  trans. 
To  make  limber,  pliant,  or  supple.  Hence  Li'm- 
bering  ///.  a. 


O.  W.  HOLMES  Poet  Breakf.-t.  iii.  (1885)  60  She  worked  her  , 
wrists.,  to  limber  'em.  1883  F.  M.  CKAWKOKD./!/*-.  Isatics  viii.  ; 
164  The  stiffest  arms  can  be  limbered. 

Limber  (li-mbai),  #.2  Mil.     [f.  LIMBER  sb.^\   \ 

trans.  To  attach  the  limber  to  (a  gun).     Hence    • 
absol,  to  fasten   together  the  two  parts  of  a  gun- 
carriage,    as    n    preparation    for    moving    away.    , 
Usually  to  Umber  up. 

1843  I'EVER  7-  Hinton  vi.  (1878)  34  The  heavy  artillery 
was  seen  to  limber  up,  and  move  slowly  across  the  field. 
1851  Ord.  ff  Regiil.  R.  Engineers  xix.  05  Breadth  of  Shed, 
Guns  limbered  up..  40  ft.  oin.  1861  Man.  Field  Exercise 
Artillery  50  Limbering  is  always  done  at  a  trot.  1868 
KINGLAKK  Crimea  (1877)  III.  i.  278  The  guns  of  Turner's 
battery  were  limbered  up  and  pushed  forward. 

t  Li niberha  m.    Obs.    ff.  LIMHER  a.  +  HAM. 

The  quot.  from  Wycherley  shows  that  Dryden  did  not,  as 
is  generally  supposed,  invent  the  name  ;  whether  Wycherley 
invented  it,  or  whether  it  was  already  current  as  an  appel 
lative  or  a  nickname,  remains  at  present  uncertain.] 

a.  In  etymological  sense  :  One  who  has  '  limber 
hams  ',  a  supple-jointed  person  ;  Jig.  an  obsequious   I 
person,  '  lackey '.     b.  A  character  like  that  repre-    j 
sented  in  Dryden's  play,  a  '  kind  keeper*. 

[1675  WVCHERLEV  Country-wife  11.  27  There  can  be  no  more 
scandal  to  go  with  him,  than  with  Mr.  Tatle,  or  Master    | 
Limberham.    Lad,  With  that  nasty  Fellow  !  no — no.     1678 
DRYDEN /,////&•  r//«»f(i 680) Pers.  I>ram.,/,/w<Vr/;«///,atame,    ! 
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foolish  keeper,  perswaded  by  what  is  last  said  to  him,  and 
changing  next  word.]  1689  \\.KK*v.\w,\\.\..Cere)nony  monger 
\.  \Vks.  1716  II.  390  If  I  were  a  Papist  . .  I  profess  I  would 
bow  and  cringe  as  well  as  any  Ecclesiastical  Limber-ham 
of  them  all.  a  1704  T.  UKIHVN  Frai&e  F<n>erty  Wks.  1730  I. 
09  He's  a  true  Hmbeiham,  a  prodigal  cully  to  the  jilt  he 
keeps  for  the  use  of  the  public.  1755  SMOLI.K  n  ()«/.i-.(i8c>3) 
IV.  251  When  the  challenger  was  asked  how  the  weight  of 
both  should  be  made  equal,  he  insisted  on  the  other's  carrying 
the  difference  in  bars  of  iron,  by  which  means,  Limberham 
would  be  upon  a  fooling  with  Loggerhead.  1756-66  AMOHV 
Buncle  IV.  xiii.  §  3.  249  She  lives. .to  ruin. .the  miserable 
[  man,  who  is  dunce  enough  to  become  a  Limberham  to  the 
execrable  wretch. 

t  Limberly,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  ?  =  LIMBER  al 

1782  ELPHINSTON  tr.  Martial  r.  xliii.  47  Not  the  pears, 
that  are  bound  by  the  limberly  broom. 

Limbic  (H'mbik),  a.  Anat*     [ad.  F.  Hmbiqite 

(see  quot.  1901%  f.  limbe,  I. IMB  sb.~  +  -itjne,  -ic.] 

,    Pertaining  to,  or  having  the  character  of,  a  border ; 

!    in  lint bic  lobe  (of  cerebrum),  '  term  applied  by  Hroca 

I    to  the  gyms  fornicatus  and  its  prolongation,  con- 

i    stituting  the  anterior  part  of  the  uncinate  gyrus, 

\    because  they  are  marked  off  in  nearly  all  mammals 

,    from  the  surrounding  convolutions 9  {Syd.Soc.l.ex.}; 

also  limbic  fissure,  the  fissure  surrounding  this  lobe. 

1882  Qitttins  Anat.  (ed.  9)   II.  341  The  two  ends  of  the 

limbic  lobe  of  limca,  which  are  separated  by  the  deep  part 

of  the   Sylvian   fissure.     1894  Cori.i)  Illnstr.   Diet.    Alett. 

s.v.  J>'issnret  I.  inline  I-'issttn'  (of  Hroca),  tlie  fissure  sunoinul- 

:    inij  Hroca's  grtat  limbic  lote.    It  includes  the  supercallosal, 

i     precuneal,  and  part  of  the  collateral  fissures.      1899  W.  U. 

]     LKWIS  Mental  J)is.  (ed.  -2)  102  The  limbic  fissure,  which  here 

I    separates  the  lower  limbic  arc  from  the  extra-limbic  mans. 

1901  Graves  Anat,  (ed.  15)  631  The  term  limbic  lobe  (grande 

lobe  liwoiqve)  was  introduced  by  Broca  iti  1878,  and  under 

,    it  he  included  two  convolutions,  vi/.  the  callosal  and  hippo- 

campal. 

Limbie  (Irmi).  .SV.  [f.  I.IMB  ^.1  +  -IK  dim. 
suffix.]  A  little  leg. 

1789   HIKNS    To  Dr.   Matklock  (ai    Oct.)   v,   Ye   Klaiket, 
gleesome,    dainty    damics,    Wha    by    Castalia's    wimplin' 
,     streamies,  Lowp,  sing,  and  lave  your  pretty  limbies. 

Limbless  '  U-mU-s),  a.  [f.  LIMB  j^.l  +  -LESS.] 
Having  no  limbs,  deprived  of  a  limb  or  limbs. 
1594  R.  WILSON  Cotter's  Profh.  v.  ii.  52  So  flies  the  murderer 
from  the  mangled  lims  Left  limlcs  on  the  gruund  by  his  fell 
hand.  1624  MASSINGEK  Renegado  iv.  i.  ii63«.OH2b,  Till 
nought  were  left  me  Hut  ttiis  poore,  bleeding  limblesse 
i  Truncke.  i6«4GATAKER  Tnuisitl'st.  162  Whereas  that  which 
is  given  and  received  in  the  Kucharist,  is  (as  Kpiphanius 
well  observeth)  livelesse  and  limmele.sse.  1770  KOCTK  Lame 
LoTer  in.  Wks.  1799  II.  86  A  tree  not  only  limbless  and 
leafless,  but  very  near  lifeless.  1881  MIVAKT  Cut  459  The 
class  also  contains  certain  limbless  cieatures  which  look  like 
something  between  snakes  and  earthworms. 

Limb -meal  (li'mjm/11),  adv.  Obs.  exc.  arch. 
and  dial.  Forms:  see  LIMB  sb.\\  also  3  -mele, 
-nieel^e,  5-7 -meale,  ydial,  limb-mull,  limmel. 
[OK.  limmxlum\  see  LI.MU^.'  and  -MEAL.]  Limb 
from  limb,  limb  by  limb;  piecemeal. 

c  logo  I'oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  440/36  Membratim*  li:nm;cliim. 
r  1205  LAV.  25618  He  her  ^ene  Leore  of-sloh,  and  hine  lim- 
mele  \c  1275  leome-inele]  to-droh.  a  1225  Juliana  79  per  ase 
\\ilde  deor  limmel  to  luken  ham.  c  1290  Jitket  1779  in  S". 
Eng.  Leg.*  pel  ich  Leo  drawe  lime  mele.  1387  TKI-.VISA 
Higden  (Rolls)  V.  281  Maximum  ..  was  alto  hakked  .  .  and 
i-browe  lyme  meele  into  Tyber.  1470-85  MALOKY  Arthur 
viii.  xxxvii.  330  He  wasdrawen  lyinme  meale.  1500  FKNNK 
Frtttes  41  Readie  to  teare  in  peeces,  and  plucke  fim-nieale 
the  bodie  of  the  bloudie  tyrant.  1611  SHAKS.  Cyml>.  \\.  iv. 
147  O  that  1  had  her  heeie,  to  teare  her  Limb-menle.  a  1680 
HLTLEK  l\t-m.  (1759)  II.  309  Tears  Cards  Limb-meal  without 
Regard  of  Ai;e,  Sex,  or  Quality,  and  breaks  the  Hones  of 
Dice.  1709  tr.  /*.  tie  Cieza's  Trav.  78  Putting  him  to  ex 
quisite  Torments  and  tearing  his  Ilody  Limb-meal.  1860 
T.  MARTIN  Horace  309  Up  with  their  nails  the  earth  they 
threw,  Then  limb-meal  tore  a  coal-black  ewe.  1894  J>\  E. 
\Vorcs.  Gloss.,  Limmel. 

Hence  f  Limbmeally  adv..  in  same  sense. 
1569  USUKKOOWN  Ovid  agst.  Ibis  L  iij  b,  He  was  . .  torne 
limmeally,  that  is  to  say,  each  peece  from  other. 

Limbo  l  (Jrmb0).  [L.,  abl.  sing,  of  liwlnts  (see 
LlAlBUS)]  occurring  in  such  phrases  as  in  or  e  (  =  in 
or  out  of)  limbo.  Cf.  It.  limbo  and  LIMB  s/>.%] 
1.  A  region  supposed  to  exist  on  the  border  of 
Hell  as  the  abode  of  the  just  who  died  before 
Christ's  coming,  and  of  unbnptized  infants. 

More  explicitly  limbo  fatrnm,  limbo  infant  urn  or  of  the 
infants:  see  LIMHUS. 

13..  St.  Erkcnivolde  291  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1881) 
272  Queue  fxju  herghedes  helle-hole  &  hentes  horn  l>er-oute, 
..oute  of  limbo,  bou  laftes  me  (>er.  11377  LANGL.  /'.  /'/.  B. 
xvi.  84  The  deuei.  .liar  hem  forth  boldely  . .  And  nuide  of 
holy  men  his  horde  in  lymbo  iii/trui,]  i  1450  .Mi>oitr  Sal. 
nacioiin  198  H<iw  csist  entred  hell  To  glad  our  haly  fadres 
in  Lymbo  as  clerkes  tell.  1:1460  Tozvneley  Myst.  xxv.  96 
Thise  lurdans  that  in  lymbo  dwell.  Ibid.  213  Lyml.o  is 
lorne,  alas  !  1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour  D  vj  b,  After  her 
deth  she  [Eve],  .fylle  in  a  de  ke  and  obscure  pryson  . .  that 
was  the  lymbo  of  helle.  1526  Pilgr.  Pe>f.  (W.  de  W.  1531) 
53  l»,  After  theyr  deth  they  went  to  lymbo  pat  rum  a  place 
of  derkenes  nye  to  hell.  1528  TINDALK  Obeii.  Chr.  Man  'I'o 
Rdr.  19  Of  what  texte  thou  provest  hell,  will  a  nolher  prove 
purgatory,  a  nother  lymbo  pat  rum.  1605  HKVWOOU  Troub. 
Q.  Eliz.  Wks.  1874  I.  221,  I  am  freed  from  limbo,  to  be  sent 
to  hell,  a  1658  CI.KVKLAND  IMs.  (1687)  81  Tis  a  just  Idea 
of  a  Limbo  of  the  Infants.  1749  WESLKY  ll^A's.  (1872)  X.  101 
In  what  condition  were  they  [the  Old  Testament  SaintsJ 
while  thus  detained  in  limbo?  1818  MOORE  Fudge  Fam. 
Paris  57  Souls  in  Limbo,  damn'd  half  way.  1857-8  SEARS 
A  than,  xviii.  163  If  a  spiritual  body  is  desirable  at  all,  why 
are  the  saints  kept  waiting  for  it  in  limbo? 
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b.  in  extended  use  ,see  quots.j. 

1643  SIR  T.  DROWNK  Rt'/r?.  Mt.i.  i.  §  54  Methinks  Amongst 
llui-.e  many  subilivisions  of  Hell,  there  might  have  been  one 
I.itnho  left  for  these.  1667  MILTON  /'.  /..  in.  495  All  thc-e 
upwhirld  aloft  Fly  o're  the  backside  of  the  World  fair  off 
Into  a  Limbo  large  and  broad,  since  calKl  The  1'araiH.se 
of  Fools.  1711  AnntsoN  Sficct,  No.  297  P  7  The  Pictino 
which  he  [Milton]  draws  of  the  Limlto  of  Vanity.  1851 
CARLVLR  Stfrtt'Mjr  HI.  i.  (1872)  163  As  yet  my  books  are 
lying  as  ghost  Inwks,  in  a  limbo  on  the  banks  of  a  certain 
Hristolian  Styx. 
f  c.  used  gM.  for  :  Hell,  Hades.  06s. 

1581  T.  Homo,  /\vfsfs  Diijb,  And  let  my  Ghost  in 
Lyinlto  lowe  be  led,  To  Tantals  thyrst,  or  prowde  Ixions 
wheele.  158*  STANViii'RST^ffm  ii.  iArlOs6And  with  boat 
a^ahiiiR  too  Limbo  we  plunged  a  number  I  \..mnltos  demit- 
thntts  (  >;v<>].  1612  rwft'itiHgs  c/  fii-gitiia.  v.  ^o  in  t  **»/*/. 
Switk's  II  'fa.  (Arb.)  in  These  vninhabited  lies;  which 
(for  the  extremitie  of  gusts,  thunder,  raine,  stormes,  and  it 
weather)  we  called  Limbo,  1634  \\'.  TIRWHYT  tr.  Balzac's 
Lftt.  270  She  hath  filled  Limbo  with  her  paricidiall  leachery. 
^1637  It.  JONSON  Racctuiall  Tri.  50  in  T.  Morton's  J\'«/» 
K'tff.  Carman  (1637)  147  Minos,  Eacus  and  Radamand, 
Princes  of  Limbo. 

2.  transf.  and  fig.    a.  Prison,  confinement,  dur 
ance  ;  also,  f  pawn,  slang. 

1590  <  IHKF.NK  Xcucr  too  Late  11600)  56  If  coyne  want,  then 
cyther  to  Limlra.  or  else  clap  vp  a  commodity.  1590  SHAKS. 
COM.  Err.  iv.  ii.  ;,2.  1613  -  etc.  Hen,  /'///,  v.  iv.  67, 
I  haue  some  of  'cm  in  Limoo  l\itrunt.  1649  KVKI.YX  .\ftin. 
(1257)  III.  51  So  that  John  is  now  faster  in  Li  mho  than 
Kver.  1664  Hi  TLKK  ////</.  n.  i.  100  On  she  went.  To  find 
the  Knight  in  Limbo  pent.  1687  CONGKKVK  <  >/</  fiai/i.  n.  i, 
I  let  him  have  all  my  ready  Mony  to  redeem  hk  great 
Su,»d  frnm  Limbo,  1798  HKRKSKORD  in  /.</.  AucklaJitfs 
Csrr.  (1862)  III.  441-2  We  have  colonels  and  lieutenant- 
colonels,  and  majors  and  captains  enough  in  limbo.  1843 
CARI.YI.K  /V».v/  ^  /*''.  n.  viii,  Monks  ..  must  not  speak  too 
loud,  under  penalty  of  foot-gyves,  limlw,  and  bread  and 
water.  1849  COBUEN  Speeches  84  Men  of  bad  character, 
\\  ho  have  Itcen  put  into  limbo,  or  flogced.  1881  BKSAST  & 
RICK  Chaj>l.  of  Fleet  i.  x.  (1883)  79  There  were,  besides  the 
roidcuts.,,  poets  not  yet  in  limbo. 

b.  Any  unfavourable  place  or  condition,  likened 
to  Limbo;  csp.  a  condition  of  neglect  or  oblivion 
to  which  persons  or  things  are  consigned  when  re 
garded  as  outworn,  useless,  or  absurd. 

164*  MII.TON  AfwL  Stttect.  Wks,  1851  III.  275,  I  am  met 
with  a  whole  ging  of  words  and  phrases  not  mine,  for  he 
hath,  .mangl'd  them  in  this  his  wicked  Limbo.  17*8  IVn 
/>»«<*.  i.  2}S  ()  !  pass  more  innocent,  in  infant  state,  To  the 
mild  Limbo  of  our  Father  Tate.  i8a8  MOOKE  i/iV/ri  Liml>o 
of  Lost  Reputations.  1866  J.  MARTISKM"  Ess.  I.  6oComte 
..diMiiisses  religion  into  limbo.  1874  MOTLKY  /><i»-«rrr/7 
II.  xiii.  89  To  send  the  Golden  Full  itself  to  the  limbo  of 
worn  ovit  constitutional  devices.  1894  J.  KNIGHT  (rttrrtV* 
ix.  164  The  piece  .  .  ran  for  eleven  nights  bcfoie  descending 
into  the  limKi  of  oblivion. 

3.  a///v7'.,  as  t  limbo-dungeon  \    fimbo-fikt  adj.; 
f  limbo-lake,  the  '  pit  '  of  Hell  ^cf  LAKK  sb*  3\ 

1555-8  PMAKK  dSmtig  in.  G  iv  h.  For  C>rces  yle  mu>t 
furstlw  seen,  and  lands  of  Lymbo  lake  [L.  t'ttfrnu'ftu  /.w«.r], 
1590  STKNSF.R  /•*,  Q.  I.  ii.  ^2  What  voice  of  damned  lihost 
from  Limlw  lake.  1696  TOLANII  Christianity  ttot  Mrs!.  27 
They  should  not  say  they  are  in  Limbo-Dungeon.  1748 
THOMSON  Cast.  Ind»>l.  4sS  His  father's  ghost  from  lirnlxv 
lake,  the  while,  Sees  this.  1810  Srorr  .^/7v/  \vi.  From 


haunted  spring  and  grassy  ring,  Troop  goblin,  elf,  and 
fairy;  ..To  Limbo-lake,  Their  way  they  take.  1848  GKO. 
F.LIOT  in  Cross  Life  (1885!  I.  170,  I  am  even  now.  .in  a  very 
shattered,  limbo-like  mental  condition. 

i  Limbo-.  [Zulu:  see  quot.  1^99.]  A  South 
African  name  for  a  kind  of  coarse  calico. 

1891  /\i//  ^falI(T.  9  Nov.  6/2  This  present  is  accompanied 
hy  a  tjuantity  of  limbo  (a  coarse  quality  of  calico  V  1896 
A.  It.  KAI.KOL'R  1200  Miles  in  ll'aggon  62  llright-coloured 
cotton  stuff,  limbo,  as  it  is  called  here.  1899  1!.  MITKORU 
y.  Ames  ii.  14  A  dark  blue  fabric,  commonly  callrd  by  the 
\*  hite>  '  limbo  ',  being  a  corruption  of  the  native  name 
'  ulembu  ',  which  signitieth  '  web*. 

Iiimburgite  (Irmboigait).  Min.  Also  -yte. 
ff.  Limtttrg*  a  Helgian  pnnincc  +  -ITE.]  A  semi- 
glassy  rock  consisting  01  olivin  and  augitc  with  some 
magnetite  and  apatite. 

1881  DANA  Man,  ^fin,  <V  Litkrf.  453  Limlnirgyte.  1897 
C.KIKIK  .-}»<-.  1'fikanMS  Ci.  /?»•;/.  1.  ;i  The  lu>ic  series 
iiu  hides  Doleiites,  ..  Limburgites  .  .  and  Picrites. 

I:  Limbus  Ji-mbrs)-  t^-  ^e<lge,  border;  inmctl 
L.,  a  region  on  the  border  of  Hell.] 

1.  Occas.  used  ^ns  the  normal  form  for  Knglish 
adoption)  =  LIMBO  i  .  Lint  bus  patntm  —  *thc  HmK> 
of  the  fathers*,  i.e.  of  the  just  who  died  Ix-lou1 
Christ's  coming.  Limbus  infanJutn  —  'Hic  limbo 
of  infants*:  see  LIM  no  i.  Also  transf. 

.1440  \\irk  .!/).</.  \\Tvii.  ioS  What  )»anne,  is  lymbus 
lornc,  alias!  1531  IICMtON^W,  Tin.i.i},-  Wks.  514  i  The 
*-t.iU-  i-f  soulcs  Knh  in  heauen,  hell,  purgatorv",  p^iv.uly>e,  Jt 
l.imhts  f>atrn»t.  1581  J.  \\v\.\.  H,i>i,i,in's  Anrtt\  Otffr. 
41  Sh,  There  be  sayd  to  l>c  4.  Mansions  in  hell.  .  .The  second 
Lymlms,  a  place  for  such  as  are  not  Hapti>ed.  A  1613  PKM- 
HI  r  t  >*  Za+  h.  (1620^  148  Me.  .had  ransomed  the  Fathers  out 
ft'  ilioir  Purgatory,  or  infcrnall  Limbus,  1616  1*  \.  .  N 
§  uxxi  As  if  all  Spirits  and  Soulcs  of  Men,  came  forth  out  of 
one  Divine  Linibus.  1651  HiGtiS  .Yrrc  /^A/.  §  .-^4.  104  The 
Limbus  or  Physitians  purgatory,  a  1679  1".  t;oomvi\  }-..\  A>.v. 
Efikfs  Wks.  1681  I.  ii.  I.M  Ihe  Papists..  put  Children..  into 
a  vl.iir  i  -'.\]\\\  I.itnbns  /'///iw/ww,  wherein  they  do  as  it  were 
eternally  \le*-p.  1790  Hi  KKK  /-'»  .  A'rr-.  iC  P.  S.)  224  By  the 
new  French  constitution,  thebe*«t  and  the  wisest  representa- 
ti\c^  go  o^ually  with  the  worst  into  this  Lint^tts  J'aJrrtm. 
fb.  A  prison;  =  LIMHO  2n.  Obs. 

1583  Lcf.  ^/-  ^V.  A*ii*\->i$  ^40  1-iirh  in  a  lymbus,  whair 
thc\  hy.  Then  Lowiie  lowvit  them  long  or  day. 
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2.  Used  tcchn.  in  lit.  sense  of  '  border  *  or  *  edge ' ; 
e.g.  the  ridge  which  borders  the  crater  of  a  vol 
cano;  in  Antiq.  the  rim  of  a  crater  or  wine-bowl ; 
in  not.  =  LIMB  sb.-  3  d;  in  Conch.  '  the  circum 
ference  of  the  valves  of  a  bivalve  shell  from  the  disc 
to  the  border  or  margin'  (JSyd.  S0i.  Lex.  1888). 

1671  Wiu.orciiBY  in  /'////.  Trans.  VI.  2126  Having  tipp'd 
the  ends,  inverted  them,  and  fasten'd  a  Limbus  or  ring  of 
soft  wax  to  the  great  ends.  1697  T.  SMITH  I'oy.  Constaxti- 
nf>f<lt\  Misc.  Cur.  (1708)  III.  23  Now  we  see  plainly  the 
Smoke  briskly  issuing  out  of  the  Crater,  the  Limbus  of 
which  was  all  black.  17*7-51  CHAMBERS  Cycl.t  Limb, 
LimbiiS)  the  outermost  border,  or  graduated  edge,  of  an 
astrolabe,  quadrant,  or  the  like  mathematical  instrument. 
1793  MARTYN  Long.  Bot.^  Liinbns^  the  border  or  upper 
dilated  part  cf  a  monopetalous  corolla.  1806  G  ALPINE  Brit. 
Bot.  62  Primula.  i... limbus  of  the  cor.  flat..  .3..  .limbus  of 
the  cor.  concave.  1857  KIRCH  Auc.  Pottery  (1858)  II.  272 
Round  the  crater  Is  the  limbus,  which  is  a  decorated  border 
of  floral  or  other  ornaments. 

Lime  Jaim},  shJ-  Forms  :  I  lim,  I,  3  liim,  3,  7 
lim,  3-7  lym,  3-8  lyme,  v4  liyni),  3-  lime.  [OE. 
/////  str.  masc.  =  MDu.  ///;/  masc.  (mod.Du.  lijm 
fern.),  OHO.  ///;/  (MHG.  //»/,  mod.G.  leitti)  masc., 
ON.  lim  neut. :— OTeut.  */imo-  =  L.  limus  mod,  f. 
^' Aryan  root  */f-  in  L.  ti-nere  to  smear;  another 
grade  of  the  root  occurs  in  LOAM,  LAIR  j£.-] 

1.  A  viscous  sticky  substance  prepared  from  the 
bark  of  the  holly  and  used  for  catching  small 
birds ;  .-=  BiKDLlME.  Now  only  poet.  (In  OK. 
any  adhesive  substance,  e.g.  glue,  paste.) 

ii  700  Kfinal  Gloss.  133  fiitnmen.  Urn.  A  1000  /£LFRIC 
Colloq.  i'1  Wr.-Wiilcker  95  Ic  beswice  fu^elas  hwilon  mid 
neton  mid  grinum  mid  lime,  c  1000  —  Gram.  \,Z.^  258  Swn- 
swa  lim  ^efaestnaS  fel  to  sumum  brede.  a  1*50  O.  $  A*. 
1056  tjesus  MS.)  |>e  louerd..Lym  [Cctt.  liim]  and  prune  .. 
Sette  and  leyde  be  for  to  lacche.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  29082 
Mam  man  . .  perist  was  als  fuxl  in  Time,  f  1440  Prowp. 
P<irr.  305  i  Lyme,  to  take  wythe  byrdys,  riscus.  1565-6 
ChnrcfttV.  Ace.  St.  Martins^  £/tccr/ff"(i866)  166  For  Lyme 
to  catche  y°  sterlyngs  in  y*  churche,  vij*.  a  1600  Moxr- 
COMERIK  M:sc.  /*.  x.\i.  34,  I  fand  My  fethers  in  the  lyme. 
1697  DKVPEN  I't'rg.  (»(\>/^'.  i.  211  Toils  for  llcasts,  and  Lime 
for  Birds  were  found.  1697  Phil.  Trans.  XIX.  377  The 
Hark  [of  Holly)  begins  to  be  full  of  Lime,  a  1850  WORDSW. 
\W.\  Like  the  lime  That  foolish  birds  are  caught  with. 
b.  in  allusive  phrases  i^cf.  LIMH  r.i  2,  3\ 


13..  A".  Alis.  419  Heo  bylevith  in  folie  So  in  the  lym 
doth  the  flye.  1477  NOKTOS  Ord.  Afck.  v.  in  Ashm.  (1652) 
S;  For  Fier  with  Krlh  hath  most  concord  of  all ; 


[he  lyme  of  heate.  1591  SH 
Ml.  ii.  63  You  must  lay  lime  to  tangle  her  desires  Bywalefull 
Sonnets.  1593  LOIK;K  Ettphvts  SAaifw  (iSSat  ?o  Philamour 
tliat  was  first  caught  in  the  lime,  was  most  of  all  tormented 
in  his  loue.  1604  KARL  STIRUXC,  Pariinifsis  to  Pr.  Httiry 
xxxiii,  \Vhile  fancies  are  not  glu'de  with  pleasures  lime. 
1610  SIIAKS.  TftHp.  IV.  i.  246  Monster,  come  put  some  Lime 
vpon  your  fingers,  and  away  with  the  rest. 

2.  Usually  coupled  with  stunt :  Mortar  or  cement 
used  in  building.     In  quot.  a  1225  fig.     Now  5V. 

c"7*s  Corf  its  (j/.'ix.  C  320  Cfiiiftttvin  '.  liim,  Lifidttw. 
a  1 100  1  ',v.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  314/23  Ccinfuinin.  lim  to  wealle. 
t  1200  OKMIX  16284  P3'1  dra^henn  swerd  Mass  inn  an  hannd, 
&  lim  &  stan  inn  obt'rr.  i  1205  LAY.  i>SiS  Ich  hahbe  lim  & 
stan  on  leode  nis  belere  nan.  a  1225  Atttr.  R.  226  So  ueste 
ilimed  mid  lim  of  .mere  luue  euerichon  of  on  to  oder.  ('1250 
C,c*.  fr  A'.r.  2552  Do  sette  sundri  hem  to  waken  His  ti;el 
and  lim,  and  walles  maken.  a  1300  dtrssr  M.  25468  Castel 
mad  o  lime  and  stane.  <•  1380  \\  VCUF  St-ri'i.  Sel.  Wks.  II. 
209  \>e  churche  is  taken .  .for  be  hous  of  liym  and  .stoon,  bat 
cpnteyneb  sich  men.  a  1400-50  A.'txA'i.it-r  5088  par  was  a 
cite  in  bat  side  asisid  all  with  gemnies.  With-outen  lyme  or 
laire.  (-1470  HENRY  lt',i..  Vmdwall  werk  with- 

omyn  lym  or  stayn.  1593  SH\KS.  AViA.  //.  in.  iii.  26  King 
Richard  lyes  Within  the  limits  of  yond  Lime  and  Stone. 
1745  SIR  j.  WAKK  H'ks.  cf>*t.  Itrl.  I.  127  Those  slender 
round  Towers  of  Lime  and  Stone,  which  are  seen  spread 
through  divers  Parts  of  the  Country.  1786  RIRXS  7*w%t 
7i>  /c*  lot  Your  ruinM,  fonnless  bulk  o'  stane  and  lime.  1827 
ThxxAxr  /'a/;V.' rr  .V/. ',-»;/ ',/ 1.  25  Throu'  tlie  thick  stane  and 
the  lime,  He  slippit  like  a  beam  throu'  glass.  Mod.  cV, .  A 
stane-an'-limc  v  .r  is  letter  nor  a  dry-stane  dyke. 

3.  The  alkaline  earth  which  is  the  chief  con 
stituent  of  mortar;  calcium  oxide    .(.'nO  .     It  is 
obtained  by  submitting  limestone   (^carbonate   of 
lime1!  to  a  red  heat,  by  which  the  carbonic  acid 
is  driven  oft",  leaving  a  brittle  white  solid,  which 
is  pure  lime  ^or  QriCK-i.iMK).     It  is  powerfully 
cnustic  and  Combines  readily  with  water,  evolving 
great  heat  in  the  process,  and  forming  hydrate  of 
lime  ^slaked  lime}. 

The  designations  carbtttutSf,  fkfls;f>h«tc  etc.  pfttmc  arc  still 
current  in  popular  use,  thougn  in  technical  language  they 
have  given  place  to  the  111  -it  fmr- 

IwHAtf  tor  I'ai-f'i-'Ha.'t  <>fnzj.irjw\  etc.  Ckloridt  ff  liwe: 
see  CHLORIDE  a. 

a  1000  f'v.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  107  '16  (\iAvV  *.•'*•»,  Xebjemd 
lim.  1398  TXIMSA  K»rtk.  l^f  1\  K.  xvl.  \\iii.  (1405)560 
Wh\lc  lyme  is  eolde  in  handlyng  it  conlcynelh  p. 
w  ythin  fyre  and  grete  hcte.  i  1400  LAttfr,tm't  Cir:,  • ; 
Caste  aU>uo  (x1  \\ .ninde  he  (XHidix;  of  Km  tofoiv  sfid.  .  1450 
ME.  .tfrJ.  />'£.  ( Hcinrich)  217  Tak  arpmem,  &  slekyd  K  IIH-, 
&  argoylc.  1535  t'oviKixii  x.i.  \\\iii.  n  The  people 
shal  1<  burnt  liki  Knu.  !59fiSnAKS  i  Hru.  //'.  11.  i\ .  i ;; 
You  Koguc.  heere's  Lime  in  this  Sacke  tixx  1622  R.  HAW 
KINS  / >!•.  X  Srx  xliii.  10^  Since  the  S|\niish  Sacks  haue 
heene  common  in  .  .  onsen-alien) 

is  min£]e^  with  Lyme  in  its  making,  our  Nation  com- 
plaineth  of  Calentuias,  of  tlie  Stone  ,rctc.].  16*2  T^cox 
Jif*.  )'//,  137  They  were  now  (like  Sand  without  Lyme). 
ill  bound  together.  1787  WINTKR  .Vyjr/.  H*fh.  32  Lime. 
when  properly  and  judiciiHisly  applied,  ranks  Qr&t  aroon£st 


LIME. 

the  class  of  manures.  1816  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sci.  $ 
Art  II.  488  Lime  is  detected  most  effectually  by  the  oxalic 
acid,  which  . .  forms  with  it  an  insoluble  precipitate.  1837 
WHITTOCK,  etc.  Ilk.  Trades  (1842)  130  Lime  is  found 
in  chalk,  marble,  &c.,  and  is  the  basis  of  animal  bones.  1839 
Penny  Cycl.  XIII.  489/1  Phosphate  of  lime  has  been  recom 
mended  in  rickets. 

fb.    =  lime-wash.  Obs. 

?  1593  Rites  of  Durham  (Lawson  MS.  1656'  xxxix.  Which 
pictures  have  been  washed  over  wlfc  Lime,  and  yet  do  appear 
through  the  Lime. 

C.  Lime  and  hair :  a  kind  of  plasterer's  cement 
to  which  hair  is  added  to  bind  the  mixtnre  closely 
together.  Also  at t rib. 

i6»6  I'fstry  Bits.  (Surteesl  181  For  lyme  and  haire  for 
lymeinge  the  wyiidowes,  viijtf.  1663  GEBBIER  Counsel  46 
Lime  and  Haire  Birdcage-like-Buildings.  1825  J.  NICHOL- 
SOS  Oferat.  Altchanic  640  Cements,  .used  by  plasterers  for 
inside  work.  The  first  is  called  lime  and  hair,  or  coarse  stuff, 
t  d.  Oil  of  lime  [F.  huile  de  thaux] :  an  old 
name  for  the  so-called  '  chloride  of  lime '  in  a  state 
of  deliquescence. 

1471  RIPLEV  CoiHft.  Alch.  Adm.  viL  in  Ashm.  (1652)  191' 
Oyle  of  Lime  {printed  Lune)  and  water.  174*  Phil.  Trans. 
XLII.  76.  1800  tr.  Lagrangc'i  Chcin.  I.  275. 

f4.  a.  The  CALX  of  metals,  b.  Used  generically 
for  :  An  alkaline  earth.  Obs. 

1707  Curios,  in  Hnsb.  *r  Card.  225  Metals  after  they  are 
reduc'd  into  Lime.  1796  KIRWAS  Elfm.  Min.  icd.  21  I.  5 
When  this  [aerial,  i.  (.  carbonic]  acid  is  expelled,  the  earth 
. .  is  then  called  lime,  or  common  or  calcareous  lime,  to  dis 
tinguish  it  from  oth_er  earths,  which  also  form  limes,  when 
free  from  all  combinations,  viz.  the  Barytic  and  Scottish 
earths. 

5.  ait  rib.  and  Comb.,  as  Hint-basket,  -burn,  f  -coop 
(dial,),  -crag,  \-fat.  -kte-.'t,  -mater,  -man,  -mer 
chant,  -mortar,  -prtxess,  t  ftiarrtl.yuarrur,  quarry, 


lime-ash  Jin!.,  a  composition  of  ashes  and  lime 
used  as  a  rough  kind  of  flooring  for  kitchens,  etc. ; 
lime-ball  (light ' ,  limelight ;  f  lime-bush,  a  bush 
dressed  with  birdlime ;  hence,  a  means  of  entangle 
ment  ;  lime-cartridge  (see  quot.  ;  lime-cast,  a 
covering  or  layer  of  lime  mortar ;  also  attrib. ; 
t  lime-chalk,  quicklime ;  lime-coal  .see  qnot.) ; 
t  lime-core,  unslakable  lumps  in  quick-lime; 
lime-cylinder,  a  cylinder  of  lime  nsed  in  the 
production  of  limelight;  lime- liniment  (see 
quot.  ;  lime-liquid,  liquid  grout  of  lime ;  lime- 
marl  (see  quot.'  ;  lime-milk,  milk  of  lime,  slaked 
lime  diffused  in  water;  lime  ointment,  an  ointment 
consisting  of  slaked  lime,  lard,  and  olive  oil  (Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.  iSSS  ;  lime-phial  Antiq.,  a  phial  filled 
with  quicklime,  fixed  at  the  end  of  an  arrow,  used 
in  medi.vval  warfare  for  the  purpose  of  blinding 
the  enemy  .Hewitt  An:.  Armour  III.  759,  Index; 
cf.  Strutt  Horda  Angeltynnan  L  98) ;  lime-putty, 
(a)  (see quot. ":  /)  =lime- slab  :  lime-rock,  lime 
stone  ,?  now  U. S.} ;  lime-rubbish,  broken  mortar 
fiom  old  walls,  etc.,  used  as  a  dressing  for  land; 
lime-shells,  burnt  lime  before  it  is  slaked ;  lime- 
sink,  a  rounded  depression  in  the  earth  found  in 
limestone  districts;  lime-slab,  a  jasty  smooth 
composition  of  slaked  lime  and  water  nsed  in 
plastering ;  lime-sour  =  grey  scur,  sec  GREY  <7.  8 
^Cfiit.  /)»</.);  lime-wash  sfr.,  a  mixture  of  lime 
and  water,used  for  coating  w  alls, etc. ;  rvV,to  white 
wash  with  such  a  mixture;  lime-whit*,  -whiten 
:•/•*.,  to  lime  wash ;  lime-work,  t  .J  stucco  (quot. 
1 5%  !  j'''  a  place  where  lime  is  made  (.also 
t' lime-yard  =  LIMK-TWW.  Also  LiME-BfRNEB, 

LlME-FIXGERED  a.,  LlME-KlLX,  LlMEUGHT,  LlSHC- 
HT,  LIME-POT,  I.lJIE-Ron,  LlMESrOXE,  LlJIE-TWlcl, 

LIME-WATKR,  LIME-WORT',  etc. 

1813  Y  »x,  or\  IK  Afrit.  TVrwu  96  Th«  'lime  ash-floor  . . 
costs  6.y.  in  the  square  yard,  tempering  and  laying  down. 
18930  VAet  Dmdo  105  Their  dothes  drip- 

pins  pools  of  water  on  the  sanded  lime-ash.  1830  Dun* 
Moxnin  Phil.  7>««.<.  CXX.  Mi  The  imeosayof  the 'lime- 
ball  lieing  therefore  204  times  tVuit  of  the  Anrand  lamp.  1835 
K.ii*.  Kr.  .  IX 1  ; -,S  The  lime-lall  light  .f  1  jeuteuanl nnim- 
mond.  1838  DICKCXS  d  Tit-is:  -  -  «i-hed 

he  might  lie  hustrd  if  he  warn't  as  dry  »*  «  *li««e-basket. 
1879  St.  (,V,»rrV  ffosf.  Kff.  IX.  538  The  2  'lime-burns 
occurred  in  plasterers.  «SJ7  Kix  s  .91  No 

other  things  are  the  riches  of  the  worMe,  bnt  .  a  stumbling 
bkxke  for  the  wicked,  a  Mimctxish  for  the  jfood.  f  1640 
l>.\v  r.'n-fr.  A.  «....  ii..-i>  <;  Like  a  tishe  in  a  net  or  » 
sehe  bird  in  a  hmcbushe.  1883  C.RKSI  rv  c  ;iftt.  Cnd-miiu*f, 
"Lime  (*rtri4ft,  a  charffe  or  measured  quantity  of  com 
pressed  dry-  caustic  lime  nude  up  into  *  cartridge,  and  used 
instead  of  gunpowder  and  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner 
for  breaking  down  coal.  1861  Ni  \i  v  A ,-.-.-*  f**Jm*ti*,  etc. 
on  Here,  much  hidden  by  *lim<scast,  I  made  out  the  inscrip- 
n.n.  1873  O'C.  H«V  Mftmrrs  A*,:  Iritk  111.  if  Many 
lofty  lime  cast  caMles,  built  o(  linK^tone.  t6y  HFYWOOD 
.-  1X74  \  1  .•,  \\atn  Jothmake 

the   *lime<halk    soorlch  »ith   heat.     1*83  T-SKSIKV  Glut. 
.  ,-W,  small  coal  suitable  foi  lime  bum- 
in!;.    »«74-9"  RAV  Cutoff.  U'fnts  ,?f  Cfff,  as,  a  muck-coop, 
a  '  lime-coop ;  a  cart,  or  wain,  nutde  cliwe  « ith  boards,  to 
..nythmg  that  otherwise  would  fall  out.     r67»  Moxos 
Meek.  Exrrr,  i^S  Good  dry  Eanh,  •Lime.l'.ire,  Kuhbkh, 


LIME. 

incandescence  by  means  of  the  oiyhydrogen  gas.  i96i 
W.  F.  COU.IKK  H;st.  t:xf.  Li:.  105  As  sorry  ninke-hifts  for 
scenery  as  the  *  lime-daubed  tinker  who  acted  Wait  1899 
I.  \V.  MACKAIL  /./>f  II'.  Merris  I.  179  The  English  'liuK:- 
v:re--ed  vellum  had  been  found  almost  useless  for  tine  w^,'l. 


1756  C-  Ll  CAS  £n.  I/  "«.Yn  1. 14 1  A  sail  taste,  with  something 
•liroe-h'fce  or  lui>  iaL  1*76  HAU.EV  .V.,t.  MtJ.  <ed.  61  173 
*Lime  Liniment  is  an  emulsion  of  calcareous  soap  and  free 


**tr.  •*  441  .•»     •»••!  in  •»  i  it  €  mnmremf.      17*3  ' 

61.8/3  Kd»ard  Brent.  I  j»»r  mater.  1*39  V«E  Oct.  Arts. 
etc.  771  This  true  limestone  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  •lime-marl,  composed  of  calcareous  matter  and  day. 
1703  T.  N.  Citr  *  C.  /"xntater  joS  Many  *Lime-men, 
tand  some  of  those  llricfclayers  that  are  in  Fee  with  'em) 
may  speak  against  this  Practice.  1710  LexJ.  Gaz.  No. 
4789/4  Wiffiam  BaU,..*Lyme-Merchant.  1703  T.  S.  A  rfs 
Jmtfnr.  t.  10  Whiten  it  Three  or  Four  times  together 
muh  'Lime-Milk.  1*39  VIE  Di.l.  Arts  275  Smeared 
o»er  with  rmnmon  'lime  mortar.  18*3  GIESLEV  (Sifts. 
C»il-*u*ixf.  'Lime  frwcess,  the  method  of  getting  coal 
by  the  use  of  the  lime  cartridge.  iM»  -S>£  iV.  Ztr., 
Lime  process  of  sewage  purification,  itot  Lakntr  Ctat- 
xrirritm  Gloss^  'Litae-fn:!f,  ordinary  lime  run  through  a 
Cue  sieve.  1641  Sc.  Adi  Clkas.  /  ,  1:70  V.  452/1  To  haue 
and  win  Lyme-tones  in  the  "lyme  qoarrells  pairtis  and 

--  —        -     -       —  I  t ft_    _/•    ri    -    - 


coal-pits,  •lime-quarries,  within  fourty  fools  of  the  kings 
high-ways  be  filled  up.  i*8z  OI-IDA  M.,,rmm.,  1. 14  1  he 
feme  quarries  of  Aiberese.  1799  J.  ROEEITS..N  Afrk.  Frrt* 
547  A  dry  sharp  SOD  to  work  upon  mostly  covering  'lime 
rock.  1*05  R.  \V.  DICKSOX  Pratt.  Agric.  I.  170  'Lime 
nbbtsh  from  the  polling  dorn  of  old  bouses,  18*4  St-rrox 
Cxll.refTt.+  fH,Sts>tt  OU  gardens  should  be  refreshed 
with  a  dressing  of  lime  occasionally,  or  of  lime  rubbish  from 
oW  buildings.  1849  D.  CumBlx  Imtrg.  Cmem.  71  A  salt 
ofthbaodgires,m*Kmesalts,asemi-soIidprecipitite.  1813 
J.  F.  Coona  Piemerr  xxiii.  (1869)  99  j  Diu'ec  ever  see  1 
skip,  man?  or  any  craft  bigger  than  a  'lime-scow,  or  a 
wood-boat,  on  this  here  small  bit  of  fresh  water!  1865 
F.  MAJLTIX  Life  y.  Clan  (a  He  sat  down  upon  his  Mime- 
saute.  1793  Statist.  Ace.  Strt.  VI.  «ca  To  strong  land 
they  give  from  40  to  70  bolls  of  •lime  sheik  to  the  Scotch 
i  LTCU.  Trttr.  .V.  Amfr.  I.  176  *Lime-sinks  or 
,  are  frequent  in  this  country  arising 
s  and  cavities  in  the  subjacent  limestone. 
ia  Swayne  tMjrr.vkr.  ,-l.v.  S*r*m  ,iSoo  305  Bar- 
ll  'lyrne  slabb  &/.  1541  Extmi  Atrrti.  Kef. 
(1844)  I.  176  ADC  skep.  ane  schod  schnill,  with  are  *lym 
tub.  itrj  J.  BADCOCK  Drat.  Amxstm.  i6S  Old  Fruit 
Trees  . .  may  be  restored  . .  by  the  application  of  a  good 
strong  •lime-wash.  1*47  SXEATOX  BxilJrr's  Mao.  136  In 
•sing  lime  wish,  it  is  better  to  put  two  thin  coats  on  a  wall 
than  one  thick  one.  1(69  F_  A.  PAKKES  /  V-t. .-.  Hrfint 
led.  3)  305  The  walls  and  ceilings  are  ordered  to  be  *bme- 
washed  twice  a-year.  1777  How.uto  Prints  Exg. 
359  It  was  scraped  and  Mime-w  hited  once  a  year.  1861 
£if.  H'tm.  Drm.  Mag.  III.  *n  The  walls  were  •lime- 
15*9  RIDE.  SM.  ScAeJtst.  870  •Lime-worfce, 
•tatZMMtCwi.No.ili9  i  Since 
\  orks  by  our  Dragoons.  2808 


b.  In  names  of  minerals,  denoting  the  presence 
of  lime  ot  calcium,  e-g.  liuu-maj-1,  -slate ;  lime- 
epidote,  zoisite;  lime-feldspar,  triclinic  feld 
spar  containing  calcium;  tlime-hannotome. 
phillipsite ;  lime-malachite,  an  impure  malachite 
containing  calcr.e;  t  lime-mesotype,  scolecite; 
t lime-oranite.  antnnite;  lime-warellite,  'a 
variety  of  warellite,  sapposed  to  contain  lime  as 
an  essential  ingredient*  (A.  H.  Chester  Did.  .Vi*. 
1896% 

it&i  DAS*  Jffm.  Gat  56  Labradorite.  or  lime-feldspar. 
i««6  CHESTEI  \Mrnn  Min.  157  Limt-frUsfmr.  a  syn.  of 
amorrhite.  1(39  I" IE  Diet.  Arts  771  This  true  limestone 
most  not  be  confounded  with  the  •hmcHDari.  composed  of 
r&*irtm\  matter  and  day.  iSn  Pixscnosc  PttrmL  IL 
191  Saummi.  has  minutely  described  a  «"yl»r  transition 
from,  grante  to  *ameslaxe. 

Lime  ,Um  ,  sk*  Also  7  lyme.  [a.  F.  Urne 
=  mod-Pr.  Kmt,  ad.  Sp.  lim*,  a.  Arab.  /«»«* :  see 
LDIOS.] 

L  The  globular  fruit  of  the  tree  Citrus  Medina, 
var.  4K*Mi,  smaller  than  the  lemon  and  of  a  more 
acid  taste ;  more  explicitly  semr  lime.  Its  juice  is 
much  nsed  as  a  bererage".  Sweet  Lime.  Citrus 
•Win.,  Tar.  Limetla. 

*3t  Sn  T.  HEUEKT  rnn.  led.  i«  xS  The  lie  [MobeKa) 
•richt  us  with  many  good  things ;.. Orenees,  Lemons, 
Lymes.  1697  I>AxriF«  i  ,T.  11710"  L  »6  The  Lime  is  a  sort 
of  hastard  or  CrabJimoo.  The  Tree,  or  Bosh  that  bears  it, 
is  prickly,  like  a  Thorn,  grown;  fan  of  small  boughs. 
IMJ  +"\mm?xnSmj*mrr  66*  To  where  the  lemoa  and  the 
n»ani  hme.  ..  Their  lighter  glories  blend.  ryU  Cowna 
Tmst  m.  573  The  ruddier  orange  and  the  paler  Erne.  i»S7 
Btt.  160  Orr»r  Limtttm,  the  oihjx-ated  Sweet 


b.  Applied  with  qnaliftcatioa  to  fruits  of  trees 
of  other  genera.  Ogeoehee  lame,  the  sour  tnpela, 
A)rcs*c^r«/a,  of  which  »  consent  is  made.  VTild 
lame,  Al*l**tut  mttHfifO*  (Tnas.  Btt.  1866), 


[App.  an 
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2.  a;trii>.  and  OwA.,  as  liau-grren  sb.  and  adj., 
lime-tret;  lime-myrtle,  the  West-Indian  nanie 
for  Trifkasia  trij\<tia:<i  (Iri.-ebach  Flan  frit. 
","•.'"**;"•  lS6-«  :  lime-plant,  the  May-apple, 
rpdofhyllum  ffllatum  ;  lime-punch,  punch  nintle 
with  lime-juice  instead  of  lemon-juice.  Also  LIJIK- 

1890  Da-tf  \e*-s  14  July  3,  4  The  scene  was  gay  with 
white  gowns  pale  heliotrope,  citron.  Mime-green.  1844 
C  .IOHXSON  farmer's  EKT.!.  Wore.  .  'Liixe+taxt.  the 
May-apple,  or  wild  mandrake;  PfdtfafUmm  frilatxa.: 
1834  Jai:'s  Maf.  I.  299  i.  "1  dine  with  a  turtle-party  at 
Bleaden's'.  'Nothing  like  Bleaden's  Mime-punch.' Sir 
Jacob,  eh  ! '  174)!  Axsrx's  I  'ty.  It.  viii.  sio  We  found  there 
abundance  of  cassia,  and  a  few  'Unie-lrees, 

Lime  vl3im\  s/>.3    Also  S  lyme. 
altered  form  of  lim  LIXD.] 

1.  A  tree  of  the  genus  Ti.'ia  ;N.O.  7>'.V<j,-<vr\  e>p. 
T.{urepxa,a.  common  ornamental  treehnviug  heart  - 
shapevl  leaves  and  many  small  fragrant  yellowish 
flowers :  the  linden. 

Red  Lime.  T.  gr.ixa'ifrlia  Ehrh. 

'6*5.  «*«-  r667  i<ee"j).     ,697  URvrrs 

•  'r-.      1704  1\ 

lymes   their   pleasing   vh^es   ce-  y.     a  1705  KAV 
SynepS't  fiat'.  ,~  -.  -    .      - 

txtis,nxa'miha  ntfn't. . .  l~a  knoun  l.y  the  name 
Red  Lime,  and  grows  naturally  in  Stoken-church  W.-.-J. 
1711  S»IFT  Jnl.  :.•  S:t::.i  .--  A  —  .  H  t,  autumn  t:. 
while  in  St.  James  s  Park;  the  lime-  ha\e  l«?= 
leaves.     1784  Coxi rE«   j '.:  y  c\e 

HfTusing  odours.     1841  t'enxt  i'r.-.".  XXIV.  is-  : 

rxtra.  Red  Lime.  . .  The 

coral-red  colour,  thence  it  has  l*^  .J.Y.-..I.    1849 

AMC-L'S  £xrit.i  .:  .  -   i;e  :<r^s  :.-.,':  ^-.ised  to 

murmur  Through  the  umbrage  of  the  lime.    1861  Dr  LAMER 
//._U*n/,  10  The  Lime  i>  „ 
spring. and  perfuming  the  air  with  its  blossoir.>  in  At  . 

2.  The  seed  of  the  l:me-:ree. 

1747  MKS.  GLASSE  i.".       •  .    :-  -  :        :     .o  stertiort- 

buos  and  limes;   you  v:.--.  : 

summer.     Tixe  ne»    s:e:: 
when  i^r.:c. 

3.  O-'/T".*.    and    Comf.,    as    lime-a^vmte, 

-~  '.  ••'";;•,  -:. .:.-:.  -:. . .' :':  lime  bug, 
an    ir.sect    that  ;-trtei ;    lime    hawk- 

moth,  Smerini:;u;  a'.'i.r.  whose  1-rva  fee^  .      .-. 
lime  ,iS6i>  E.  Newman  £ri:.  .'.'..-'..  :'. 

l899  .'•  w-  MACKML  Li/i  '.!'.  .'.'.--^.V  II.  ;'4£  Vp  ih?  d  -  -. 
'linje-a\e::ue  to  iV.-  :  :fcj 

( \irs  L  xxxviii.  2  The  wreaths  »  il  1831 

/*/*«.':  -:g  \\.  ~  ?    Ll.x     .          ;::.':*. '\i^t '^^z.    1888.--  : 

" 

tile  oil  obtained  by  cUst:  .    : 

f*rrfra  and  other  species.     1753  CHAVFERS  Cjrl 
*Lsme  gaits,  . .  a  sort  cf  galls  or  \  r . 
formed  on  the  edges  of  the  leaves  of  jbe  lime  trt< 


.  BAC  s  tens    Arb.    =  -,rs  of  the 

•Lime  Tree.     1049  BLITHE  1  :—.t'.    :•-.-,    <.-: 

The  Lime  Tree  is  also  M 

English  plantations.    17971  ••.-xv' 

2  Here  must   1  remain,  This  lime-tree  bower  my  ; 
1860  Mxrrai's  Berks.  Sx.ts  *  Cx.*x  172  2  There  b  a 
pleasant  garden  attached  to  Trinitv.  with  a  trelUsec!  *!:^e- 
walkof  great  celebrity.  t^xLxxev^xr^-^^fass.  .  -   - 
fef.  11897)  jog  It  begini  at  a  red  oak  and  mas  ea>i  . .  to  a 
•Limewood.    183*  TEXVTSOX  .V':.  .'cr's  Pax.  211  P. - 
45  When  in  the  breezy  limewood-shade,  I  found  :   . 
:'.--.      .     . :. 

tLime,  -tf-4  Ob.  rare- l.  In  5  lyme.  pad. 
L,  Rmes  LIMIT.]  Limit,  end. 

c  1410  Ctrra.  I'iM.  100  And  hns  Englonde  take  first  his 
name  In  be  gode  kyng  Egfaertj-s  tyme.  R>-;t  as  we  cjepe 

:    .  :•      -     ;     -     -        :--.:;         ......     ::. 

Lime  '.?:='.  .  :  !  Also  4-7  lyme.  ;  lymyn ; 
fa.  ffle.  3  i-limed,  4  ylymed.  [f.  LIMB  rf.i ;  OE. 
*fi»iiaM  seems  to  be  implied  by  the  vbl.  sb.  //w»«rf.] 

L,  traits.  To  cement.     Chiefly  Jig. 

*  laag  [see  LIME  j#.l  ij.  a  laaj  -'-ff.  fCatt,  1792  Ant  te 
ball  gast,  hare  beire  luue.  be  lihteo  of  ham  bade,  &  EmeS  t o- 
Eederes,  swa  r^et  T>'ln  ne  met  suudiin  fiuiu  ooere.  1593 
SKAKS.  ^  Hex.  I'/,  v.  i.  £4,  I  will  not  ruinate  my  Fathers 
House,  Who  gaoe  his  blood  to  lyme  the  stones  together. 
.1 1617  BAVXE  firt,  (16^4)  302  The  wicked  «-»-<nfiA-«M-»  where 
with  our  hearts  are  limed  to  the  creature.  1855  BAILEY 
Mystic  115  That  cruel  tower ..  Of  living  souls  *mp*^t»H_ 

2.  To  smear  (twigs  or  the  like)  with  bird-lime, 
for  the  purpose  of  catching  birds.    Also  allusively. 
1413  Piigr.  Stxit  (Carton  1483)  m.  v.  54  Ye  hane  had 
bandes  rymed  ener  redy  for  to  catche.    e  1440  Prrxtf.  Parr. 
"t  Lymyn  wythebryd  K-me,  r?V*.     IS47  BOOBDB  Imtrtd. 
-"     '  berymedlvke, 

SHAKS.  i  Hex. 
far  her.     169.  R. 

J-j_m    fafUff  ^  W  jl^ULU     *Vk  TThwHJ:  1*WWS  in  tlBW  Will  rtlHU- 

to  be  Lim'd,  and  then  your  e  all  Lost  if  yon  do  but  touch 
*cnv  iBift  Stiii  t  ^atftftiatry  ijo^  But  mt  WOMB  IUTC  fewM 
:..  ;*  ..  ;_  :".:  :.:..  -::...  :.r;- 


a.  (1870)  116  My  fyngers  be  rymed  lyke  a  lyme 
(sc.  in  order  to  pilfer  t     1593  SKAKS.  i  Me*.   VI.  t. 
91  My  selie  hane  rrm'd  a  Bush  for  her.     i««j>  R.  L'Es- 


b.  To  smear  with  a  sticky  substance, 

£r.  561  Bat  arcbe  was  a  fetdes  good,  set 


(Cent.  Diet.  1890%  and  (in 
Tamaica)  KketJia  laUriffrm  'Fawcett  ia  Bulletin 
Bet.  Dept.Jfmnc*,  1896). 
You  VI. 


ran. 

cnaBGcx.*  £r.  561  B 

and  luned  a-gen  »e  nood.     M»3  CAITOB  GW*  Z«-.  39  h/i 

Make  tberdyverse  places  and  lyme  k  with  deyea»dp«cbe 

within  and  without.      *14  Curr  Daxtt,  lit/,  ud.  i3  A 

glut  iui»srhirt  mass,  that  i  mm  1  Lim'd  all  the  shore  lirnnMli 

3.  To  catch  with  birdlime.     Often  Xf- 

13..  A".  J/ttSTot  Hy  maden  her  armes  envenymed  :  He 

that  was  take  of  deth  was  rymed.    1  1374  Quixxi  Trtptms 


LIMED. 

!  I.  353Loueheganhy<erederissololyme.  ciJH  —  Ifi/tt  T. 
;8  A  man  slial  winne  us  best  w  ith  naterye.  And  » ith  attend 
ance  and  with  btxynes-^  Been  w^e  ylyme«l  bothe  moore  and 
k-^e.  <  1440  CATGIIAI  K  Li/€  St.  KfH.  \.  115  His  demonslra- 
CJXMIS  coude  1-5  not  trappe  ne  lyme.  1575  Cm  ELHYABK 
t  t/^n(igi7)i  .-  When  1-irde  b  liaide,  farewell  tiiie  feathers 
all  1593  SHAKS.  /. ».  r.  SS.  ? .- 1600  Distrust  J  Katf.  v.  i.  in 
Bullen  c>.  f!.  III.  240  Am  I  then  noosd!..ani  1  lymed ! 
1680  CBO»SE  Mistry  Crr.  U~*r  \.  70  The  bird  that  sees 
the  bush  where  once  itself  Was  lim'd.  1791  K.  OAIWI.S 

'    &**•  (>an/.  L  74  Fine  as  the  spider's  flimsy  thread  he  wove 
The  immortal  toil  to  lime  illicit  love.     1806-7  I.  EE*K-FO«O 
.Ifismetffmat.  Lift ,  iSzol  XL  xxii,  llje  bua  of  a  stru.  .      ; 
insect  w  ho  has  limed  himself  in  your  ear.     «  i8xa  S  MEL  LEV  " 
F.ts.,  Dff.  Pfttrjr  (1840)  I.  39  Lucretius  had  limed  the  » i-  ;s 
of  his  swift  jpirit  in  the  dregs  of  the  sensible  world.     1808 
ISKmxixG  Kingt,  Bt.  v.  364  Vittiaix>-ooe  limes  fl 
thrushes  there.     1*70  Miss  BRIOGKAN  Ref.  l.jxne  11.  iil;4 
He  »^is.  .limed  this  time  [matriiuooially^ 
1 4.  To  foul,  defile.  Obs. 

1390  G   u  ?R  (.".-«-•;  \.\-3  For  who  so  wole  his  bander  lime, 
nei  mosten  be  the  more  unclene.     i  1450  C'.T.  .tfyst.  ,Shak<. 
So      63  Off  hinovs  a.-.J  cevde  t«  tre»e  e»->-nnore.   • 
thin  handys  l\-ni\\l  l-e.  Thou  art  but  shent.     1549  CHALONEII 
£r->  ".  •  ;.  No  »itte  maie  be  fouixie  not  lyme.! 

»ilh  torn-  j  1501  G.   H»s\vv  /':'fi:-e  i 

.-:  ^  .-  i? :    : '...  --  ^  ::h  so^:e  ctC_!:. 
5.  To  treat  i  r  dres;  wi'.h  lime. 

t  a.  To  put  lime  into  vwine\     In  qut  : 
vCi".  LIME  ...i  -.  qnots.  1596,  i6.'.'.s   r 

1598  <i--A\s.  .Vrrrj   li:  i.  ii:'i=    Ijo.  i:V.-   Hfft.  ..Let  me 

see  lh«  :"...:  ,  _   _  .;.     .  ..  .     ._: 

b.  T          -  _     .    with  lime.     Also  a:..-'. 

t«49  l^:r.-.,-  /:v    I  :   /•     |6<      i   ;  About  twelve 

.  ue:  Un-.e  a-  A::r. 

oot^er-Luneit.aswellasnnder-Lime  i:.  1674-91 
RAY  C-\.c. .-.  ,"; ".  rji  ,E.  1  >.  S  15!  .  ..-.  --:rc:_j!  «..>:.' 
pre\Tnt  smutting  or  bun  g  of  i  si  e  tl 

.:.      J  l6o8\V.  I".  -.\r-lLL   C.l~  .:.      •       .'.'.;.  ..:,-.    ;;;V 

-7.S     -'     -  -.e  from 

C  :-.:-.e:.-<.      1757   M,-    Gi.:rf:Tii  Li:: 
1 767  M .  1 53  SLJ 

U  ...-i.     1765   .'.'i.:  .-.  A -...-.  1\".  ;4;  \Vv.t:t   I 

fgn  -;.    1796  !.  A:  \--'-i 

-'.=  •.>    - -j.'....    WK>  .::';:   III.  4::    V-^!    ;  _    _"  _     . 

-:e      1709  I.  K  sex - 

:.•-.=--•  .  I's--  ;  :'   1  "e 

g,  1     ; 

•  \  -  icres. 

t  C.  To   smear    or   coat    \\i-.h   '.line-wash.   C:;. 


..is   III  Ed—  thai   :•    i 
r.  u  :.  bcililate  the 


»-:••-  ---     tsjoP.ALSca.  611  2.  I  lymea  w; 

.  .:  •  ;.  :.  1574  L  -  .:".'.•:: 

Cxlrrtkl  Ac.  Camdes  if  I  For  h  ;  g<  .-.:::-  \e-::ye. 
1591  l-.^ol  LJ.'.J'.^  ::-:  ;:  i  :.  est  '.:.y  r..i;%e 

-  ..      1615  Cs^.  KE  5.  .-.1  •' 

- 

d.  T    -  ins  in  Hme  and  wa'.er. 
1688-1844;;:"".  :-.--  telslaxJCfi 

.^;. .     ::  :;!'•- 

-  .  _  . :  :  urr.:  ir.  i;"'.e. 

e.  S-.e  .       : 

1891  L**..i:  -.  O.t.  -:;  Tij  i'.^^ 
-  ^    ; .    . 

operat :  prc 

*  Lime,  :.-  . ".".  rs-f— ".  In  7  limme.  [a.  K. 
.';•..  -r  i  jth  c.  in  Line' :— L.  .7»;Jrf  see  LniATl\] 

'ish. 

icu     cite   j    BBpposed    a  Oji^cer 

.    11^4,  "A  !yrned  glas';    but  ihe  irje  rea^^r.^  is 

-  .  .  :>  >iii.Lre\i  aluzi. 

1613  R.  Q.\»  DEn  J   r^-u  '.-.  ; 
.. 

t  Lime,  ~'-3  Ch.  [Of  obscure  origin  :  cf.  the 
synonymous  LJXE  r.3]  tram.  To  impregnate  ,a 
bitch).  Also  pass,  and  intr.,  to  copnla'.r  :_ :; '..  ::•. 
be  coupled  to. 

1555  W.  WATEEWAX  Fardlt  Facifxs  App.  517  Yf  anye 
manne  require  eyther  thy  dogge  far  the  folde,  or  for  the 
chace  to  lime  his  bitche.  1579-8*  NORTH  Fl*tar.-*,  Lycttr- 
fxs  11595'  54  They  caused  then-  bitches,  .to  bee  limed,  .with 
fayrest  dogges,  1607  TorSEU.  Ftxr-f.  Stasis  (16551  370  A 
Mastive  Dog  was  bmed  to  a  she  Wol£  1674  N.  FAIZFAX 
SxJJk  4  Seer.  130  Why  earthworms  are  limed  so  much  to 
the  beadward.  r6»a  Kexk  BaJiaJs  IV.  281/71  But  France 
b  far  thy  Lust  too  kind  a  dime,  In  Africk  with  some  Wolf 
or  Tyger  lime. 

Iiime,  obs.  f.  or  var.  T.F^M  stl,  Lais  si>J,  LTAM. 

Li-me-bnrner.  [LIME  JP.I]  One  whose  oc 
cupation  it  b  to  make  lime  by  burning  limestone. 

1319  PetiXr*  in  Rfley  tlext.  L*uL  (iS6SI  174  Hugh  de 
Hecham,  lymbrennere.  1497-8  in  5w-a)-ne  C*xr.k?c.  Act, 
Sarxm  49  Diuersis  lymehrenoers  pro  l)-me.  c  1515  Ctctt 
Lfrftts  B.  10  Parys  plasterers,  daubers,  and  lyme  homers. 
16*4-5  in  Swayne  CixnJae.  Ace.  Sarxm  11896)  iSt,  15 
quarters  of  Lyne  to  Soowe  the  Lymebnrner.  1749  BUCK  EN 
farriery  Ixifr.  ed.  6)  xrrir.  187  The  Lnue-bumers  Horses 
are  <ery  subject  to  the  scab.  l*o*J.  'VuxxiHat-Httriaet 
L  165  A  skflhnl  Inebumer.  .who  has  had  full  experience  in 
burning  IJUM  'trmi  with  peat,  turf,  and  wood.  i84a  S.  LOVEB 


Limed  Jannd:,^  a.     [f.  Lntt  V.I  +  -K 
L  Smeared  with  birdlime  (or  other  sticky  sub 
stance)  ;  tXr-  said  of  hands  given  to  pilfering. 

c  13.  .  Sewr*  •Saga  (W.)  1189  The  vise  Ban  dede  Bake  a 
dich  Ful  of  Km  and  of  pichTThe  fader  lep  in  bifore,  Into 
ij?S  :.-s_.  .-:_.  |  |  :  :,.  ;:  ::.:  L-.:-.r. 
leaes  were  fcyde  all  ahonte.  rjSj  a  GOOGE  £>i^j  ri.  u^rbj 
54  SoutUHK  I  woid  betraye  the  Byrds,  that  lyght  on  lymed 
tree.  1583  STVMES.-(»«/.  .4.W.  iL<iSS*)  38  Wen.  .who  haue 
Bmed  Sn«rs,  fang  *pon  pilfcrkuj.  iC.  Sues.  /Vo. 
Ul  iiL  66  Oh  limed  soule,  that  strnghng  to  be  free.  Art  more 

H 


LIME-FINGERED. 

liiJutfii,     1790  f*AV  IH'iiir  ll.  v,  I'-,,  n,    1 1   V'/  ''"  ''•'  b"i'<l 

|w|gi,  ,*v,  l\'t,,l<tll«IK  U, 

'   :,l,'l. 

'X      I  /;•  •    .  •!  ',i   ll'  at'  'I    v.llli   llli,'  . 

I7»7   i«    M  .    n  111.   //«i//.  II.  Suppl.  i.  ni.   j'.  All 

,..i  ,,r  innri"!  I          '//•.  4  A.  Hinm  >• ' 

/  ,       .         I          .   '    ;   .,,   will   Inn. -I,   Will    Ml    in    Winter.       1898 

/,,,,.         //,     /./     ',.'.'  'I     ','     'II:     I'""  'I     I  'I.'1'    '"''. 

4,.,.,  i-.r. '..n.,,  I  .,  nwk. 

t  Idm«-flng«»d,  a.   CM/.    [<  f  Lm  ./-.'  i. 

I.IMr.n///  «.  IM;II«:  l;.]  Liven  to  pill'-riiif;. 

IM*  I   III  '     •  •  •  '  •  "  il.inwyie, 

Tni'Tioi  yl'll,    wyll  (••  I.  ''•   •.  '         ;    •  '"''• 

/  r/ffiM  ,  II.',  -"•   HP*  I"-- '"l I  In'"'  L 

,r,M  i.       II  M  i    I,,,.    I  ,.,   ,       A.  -     • 

I.  i  ,!   •  .   I  m    Ii  '  •'•  'I  '' ' 

So  t  Xilm«'flntf«rn,  Ilii'  '.i  o  [•i',j.''niiti'->. 

|A||  J'nci  HA*  /'./.  '/""/   .      n    '    'i'.i|l  '/•"  It  i'.  MMfN 

It. .m  M..    lim-    I.  '    •  -     ••!  i 

l.ini'-lioim'l,   vall.o  t    '.I    I..  '   .1    HOI       I. 

Li-me-juice.   |f.  I.IMK  i/.-'|    Tb« jute* of  tlM 

I,,,,,     n  ...|   ;,  .  n    In  w  in;;'    :n,'l   a  .  :ui   null  .'  "llill'n  . 
1704  I, "H.I  '.'/       '•'".  4"71/4  A  I' 

I',  nn   am  I    I. ,ls>Uibld,       iBjlKAHl    CHlHUlll    •  /• 

JKHVI    i,     /,,    ;  •'.   II,,..    inn. n  a  day  'lid  th''*r  hi^h  '.pun- -I 

f"ll"wi  ilrinl.  i,  win'   Kl.i    •  "'  "Ii"    '"'  '  '""'    I""  ''       ''M 

,/t/  17  +  ''',  //./•'     "•!  S   >  'I    I  I"    '"  i  "  '  ••'  •  v.i  y    n.h. Sill], 

.,«hnll  ..  i  •.<  -"in  M"  l.i" I." I1" adugarond 

,    |o  Ihi    '  "    •  ,  v  i>'  '.'  .'  i    Mi-  v  I.  '    -    '     ' •  'I    Salt 

r,  .    ,  ,.,„     I,,  'I.I,  llay,       1849'  '"'NAAlill  A""  ll'urMl. 

4.,  '.'.I '..'  l.."l  ',  "  'K"'  'I'"  I'm*  i'"'''  ""  M,.  n,  ',  i   .. 

liiiinl   lataU,    If  .v  '  Inn. . 

h   niiiii'.  in  lime  /niic  wrttiHf,  writing  with 

Inn.    |iil<  '•  a-i  n  t,yinp.illi'  In:  ink. 
i877'lAiM   '."/,•    With    ItJ       \dlilltuti    1  ;  in  /'•>/.  I  M.  | 

may   *r by  n   H.iil  i,l    Inn'    I'M'  '•    niilini;,  |,<   liavi'   inv.ili 

ilal.'l  i Ii  win.  I.  IL    d  ,'   .  n '.I   i'  I.II.II.H' 

Hi  mi-  r.l-m«-Julo»r.     tt.  stinliiiliiin.   One  who 

I,  ,  ,  I  ,|,  ly  n,  i-l,  the  v,y:i|;i-  li'.in  I  indand  ;  n  '  ni-w 
i  limn  '  1. 1.  <|tuil.  iHjy  ninl' i  IIIIT.  i.  b.  /'..S'.,  a 
|',iill-.!i  '.u|. n  ni  uliip,  Hi)  i. ill. 'I  li.'iau..'  iii  Ihr 
Jliiliuli  navy  iho  coimmiiplioii  "I  linn-  |iii'-'-  ii  cn- 
l.,ii..|  (,i.  an  nidi  .' ml, ill"  ).  <!.  All  advocate  nf 
lln  n  '  i.l  linn  |m  ' 

iHv*  r, ,i..|\i  AI  i  I-,  A'(  i"  //',,././  I.  •/.  Tin  n  1 1 1. 1 1    lim,    iui.  -  i 
mn     i»ll4  I'a  II  MallH.  •><<  Aug.  1 1 /i  Thi-y  would  not  K"""" 

1   , '.    I  In   V    '•  l  I'L    I \  thins;          '891    •'.   C  'I'l  H M 

111,1.  I  f  i. Inn  1. ,  I.  -.,/,  f  lawklni,  ll  wTllhavi  I" '  n  umarkid, 

win  no  In,.  .Ii  .1  '  I i"i.  ''i  '. 

LilllokilH     Lii  ln,l  lln    .       Imin:       '.'<•  I.IMK  I//.1 

nnd    KM  N  ;  nl«o  fi  lyinn  kylino,  7  llinbnkill.      A 

l.lln   in  »lin  Ii  lime  i't  made  by  i  nli  iiilii|;  linn  .Inn.'. 

ligA    l<i,,li:uii   ll,,lm«lt   I,','//*  iSnili'.'s)  n  Seiitein   mini 

I    ,,  .    nl'inl  limkiln".      MM  *  I'll'1"!"'  Act.  Ktlll  iSililr.".! 

..,;   |   l    pi   i    I  Mid  iliii    i    .ml ml    a|,ml   l'\  lini'.d i|.    I'./. 

I%IH|  II, i  if   II  ill,    H   linn  I.  nl  I  '  '   IMiyghlWB)    I i    -,     I  Jin- 

,  i      I'..'  ll ,  ...''  'in  n,  I.I  '    I   '  a  IM."    Li'  le.     HV.8 

SIIAIII  .I/,  i,  i'  //'.  111.  In  iin  A',  h.i"  lull  i ,  an  Ihi  rt«ki 

ol     „      I   1,11.         16.18     lln  Nil  VM     In    T.ip.rll    .\,,fHll>      (II 

Worinn     "l".  I. '.."  >>..iii  i. ..I".' Ii  Imii  i"  I ii ""I 

I  mil..  1,11.  Mlirif.    Mm    makl     I  mil..',      itff  f.fHa.  li,l       No. 

„«,«/.   j'heyil i>. I  Mi.  i.  I is  l.i MM.     1701  MAUN. 

I. mil  '/.•/"•'  V.i /ii.  (i;  1. 1  III  !<••  '.ml.linij  Ml.,.,  |.l  n  .  .  In 
Im-lamlnl I,..'  I..."  l'">>  ul  I  y  I  inn  k  ill.-.  1876 

A M.I   I'l.t.i  ,'utin,'  I  ii<-  i    it  A  pll«  of  dry  Monti 

Mi  ,1    1,  ,d  I"  .  n   n   linn-  kiln.      l89«   Ml  "I    Ni'.'n  '    /••«'«; 

',,,.. ./',,,i i /  Mm    i  i'.  '  I  hai   inf.  mal  "  l  van  i 

ill     I.  I.  mi.  n.diy  nil  n  lim.    1  tin1,  .  ""I  11  P" 

aim/'.   ,  1147  "'  N'lii'-  '""'  (  u"k  Cmmtriirt  (itiao)  II. 

7/n  A  k'  V  "I  1"  ll'"'    I  ll"1    'I  "."'. 

I),    ft, III, f.    Mild   IK;. 
1606   SUM,        /  i     A   I    .     v     ,        .11.1..     n.,.|l  Now   111"  loll.  II 

.;, I    ll,,     • ll,        '.,  I  an.  ...      .    I I   ill  .  I'll'  p. dim  ,       l.il  I 

urn  I  i,,Uii,<iiin<.  mi.  h  i.i  i  p "  .1. '.  "ii.  UUcoutrlu  I     1845  I'.,  II. 

Ill, I      1,11.1,'        A''.  ..'I'llt  '.:          .M'l  I     I    III'    LIlMl     I.IIW 

I I    lln    . I,  I,          1,1,111    ,11        "    '1        .'II     I. 'III. 

Lim«le»»  O-'i  m, !.'«>,"    |i  i  nn  ./'.'  i   n    <  | 

1  I  IMII|.  ,n   I  i i|;  ll"  lim. 

1710  SAIAUI.    11,,'i.i,',.    i    .     ,    \."i  liiml,     •      .ml  I...... 

illivinu    null    M"     Wind        l»«l    .',;.,  ,./,,i ,i   »    Ian  I'hl 

lo,,.  I. I    Indl   l.'iinl    Inn  I,'.    "I    lli.     ..|ii,  nliiliii- 

BnhilMI     '"07    i..:-,ii','.,.iM,',i\\\  mThtd i 

,  .,1. ,,..,  I...,,.      [ t>,  1 1,        ti     in    lo   ll. -I  ill. ll "  - 

..Itm  linr. 

Limelight  il.>mi|1.>iiV     |i.   I.IMK  .i/'.'J    'Iho 

iiilin«i'  \\lnlr  li|;hl  pun  lln  '  'I  b\  In  .iiiii];  n  pn  .  .'  .'I 
] •  in  :HI  ii\\liMltn|;rn  llninc.  I'nlKd  also  I  Mu  M 

M.'M.    I   I. .Ill 

lilt  Hiii'MM.iN"  III  I'lnl    /' i    (X\l     ii"  Apph'.l  i"  .1 

i>  i  ..Ii  inn  In'.lil.  n  In  !>•  I.. m  ''id.  I  An  dli  m,  LI.  ,i.  .1.  ....  Ii  n  nli 
i  MU, II nnh  Mi.  Inn.  I.  In.  might  In- 

ml, Mi '.I  mi  i  .,•  Il  'id.          llli...    1  is, 'll  I    .      ...      I     ll     l"    III.' 

,,  ,1  ,  ,1    ,  \  ,     ,  .,,,    d.  1,  ,  I    ", ,   dill.  1.  Il,  .     Ill    I'.  I:  111  m   -  •  I"  I  ".  .  u 

il,.    ,l,.iu.     In  1,1    nnd   lln    li.n,    Ii   hi.     iH8a    I1'.    KARIMaoM 

.      ilU)  441  M  I"  "   ''I,  il-    i"   ",    I'l  '>..!    Minnli'l 

I   M.,,  I,,  ih,  I,,    I,,. I   ii,  nli,  i  liiui'hiihl,  fiHilliithlii,  icinny, 

"•  '     '  "  •   i"  "  I'""  'i 

II  Liiuoil    il.ii'ini-i^       njmm,      |1-    llmfii  - 

Mhicshiild  ' ;   Inn. 'dm  rd  U  ."i  i'|niM<lftit  lur  (!. 

i    I, -mi   lii't    ti'.i'.l    \,\    II, il'. nl    i1' 
iSj|V|     The  liiml    bilnw  «hi.  h.-t  i;i\rn  -.liiiudiis 
rritno*  lo  lie  pi-ii.  ptil'lr  ;  thr  ininiinuin  .iiii.unil  ul 

'.iiiiuiiii .  in  III-IM  -I'M  ii  iii"ii  ir.|iiind  in  prodnoi 

n  wiKAtliin.      Also  i-allrd  TUHKNIIKI  i>. 

liat'l'in  n  i  NI«  A~,*.  ',,',•./,'  /'u'.  A.iA  4»Tlio|u»l  noiiis». 

,.  .IK  i.  ,,.,.. I  lln-  tlimi,/*, 

Kft*,,  *^.'-  -  -  1,  .""I  ''"•  I"'-'  '"'"'  -'"''I''  stimulus  dill. nn.  .- 
il,.  .  ,.,H,t  limf*  ll>.  1'nttn,  ^iViVMi  AttWiH  1901  — 

/  ,  A.  /'u.  *.••'.  I  l  |"  III.  lil.'lhoil  t'MH  l"i  ll"  d.l.iiinn.l. 
lion  ,,|  Ml.  I..".". 


Limen,  <>!«.  pi.  J.IMB  il'.1 

tLimenarch.  (>/>-,.  In  7  liracnark.  [ad.  late 
I,,  liiiieiian/t  a  ad.  <ir.  \ifuvtip ^jji,  f.  \t/uv-,  \iii4\v 
harbour  •»•  -'ipxi*  fling,  fyx'"'  t"  'ule.J  A  harbour- 
ma»ter. 

i6$6  Itioi.Ki  Clniiogr.,  l.imtnarli,  the  Warden  or  Cover- 
nor  of  a  1'i.rt. 

Lime-pit,     [f.  I.IMK  rf.'] 
1.  a.  A  limestone  <|uarry.     b.  A  pit  in  which 
lime  ii  burnt. 

.  1440 '...,'..  /  ,  ///  IKK.  324  (Harl,  MS  )  Men  that  havith 
;.,.  .i    jl.nl.    ol  In.,  for     i',n>     to  l>c  brent  in  your  Ijnn-- 
pytti*.     148990  in  Swayne  ihurthw.   A(C.  Sarum  11896)    , 
•; i   <  . ,, i.i/..'  ..I    I'nl.ii  .h  fro  the  lymepittes  to  the  i.h.,  (if/, 

'£    A  pit  in  which  tanners  dress  skins  with  lime    i 
to  remove  the  hair,  etc. 

1591  I'KHI  IVAI.I.  A/.  l>i,t.,  I'rlniiilrcra,  a  tanner*  lime  pit,  i 
tifpilitttniiiin.  1768  III. A'  KIIIONK  ('(intiil.  111.  xiii.  218  It 
i.  a  iillsan'e  .  .  lo  (,'irinpl  or  \»>\  u"  a  watrr-'.ourse  by 
«re(.lin((  a  llyehonse  or  a  Jim':  pit  for  tlie  use  of  trade,  in 
M,.  n|.;..  i  p. ul  ..I  Mi--  -IK am.  1839  Ul<l'.  l>i<  I.  Arts  764 
'I  In  y  |  .kiii'd  an-  Iffl  in  the  limc-pils  for  about  twelve  days, 
when  they  me  strip|tcd  ol  their  hair  [  u  J. 

Li'inc  jiot.     [f.  I.IMK  .!/<.!]     A  i>ot  to  contain    j 
lime  or  biidlimc  ;  n  vessel  ol  lime  to  pour  upon 
a    ailants  iii  a  h(;ht  (//n/.);  fa  ]iot  in  furnace  in 
which  Inn.    Ii, in-  K  burnt  ;  a  lime-wash  pot. 

14.  .  Ni'Hi.  in  Wr  -Will,  k'-r  7'M/-,,  //'"  risirrilim,  a  lyme- 
|«,M.  1483  t'lttli.  /till,'/.  KI7/I  A  Lynn:  poll  or  lirus,  he, 
viMinriiiiii,  i-iiiiiniiriiiin.  1549  t'niiifl.  .",<"/.  vi.  41  lloilis 
man,  l,a>i  '.laiii'i  ^  lynn-  potlisfnlol  l>  me  in  the  trakl-'m- 
pokin  In  the  lop.  1596  f,'ff.  A/nj.'.  .fijf.  (iK'f"  i'<"/i  Va  lUBI 
.  .iml.iin  ti  II'-  <  nm  In-  v,,il  IILII  i  .  •  I  1>  in.  |.',l  u  •  ad  air.l  lali-m 
p.m.  m.  1691  in  Kr,.  CnuTi-nt.  K.  I:H>X><S  (1880)  IV.  571 

ll a  v"  '  "'Hi  of  lim  polls  and  trass  at  the  east  poll 

•t  8  B.  l86olliv,iM  .In,.  A, main-  III.  480,  I:-, ill  lite-pots 
and  III"'  P..I-.  »'!'•  empl'ty.'d  at  Mn-  '  vv  ol  llalllrnr  ill 
141',.  1860  /..ii/ri/"/'.!../!/  XXI.  viB  A  man  armed  wilh  a 
In  .  |..,l ,  ..i  him  ].  ,1. 

Li'mer  '.  ('At.  (exc.  arch)  Also  4-5  lymer(e, 
5  loinor,  lymoiip,  -ocr,  5  0  lymmer,  Hmra3r, 
5,  7  Imnor,  («!»:</>/  forms  6  K  lovynor,  -iner, 
iydiiirncr),  7  <>  1  iiuiiur.  [a.  A 1' .  timer  *•  () K. 
lifiiiifi-  (iin.d.l'.  liniii-r),  (.  Ol''.  firm  (K.  lien) 
hash:  we  I.IIN'  and  l.VAM.]  A  kind  of  hound, 
fii-tfrrly  a  lea-ili  hoimd;  in  early  use  (and  now 
(IM/;.)  a  bloodhound  ;  later,  a  tnoii^iel. 

.  1369  CllAin  in  /'<7//''  lltiinn,  lif    {>>.-  'I  In  ..'  oiu-rlokc   I  a 

,,,!,     ,,, Ill  In is  nn  I    .;•     of  foresli-is.    And   many 

i,l,,',,  .  and  IMII.  i  -.  i  1400  ',".•'„/">/,•  /:„/'  i.iiWnh  Alaunli-s 
I  Miim.ii',  nnd  K.I.I  I"  .  I'"'.  M«6  I.\IH..  /V  ('.nil.  1'it^r, 
1.1414  I  In  y  In  ik.  ,  Miry  l.)l'-,  rybl  filly, ..Tin-  t"  l'-  1' '""  H  - 
u.i  .  ,  '.unin;.  (  1440  I'm t,'ii.'f:i- 130 r'ayra GrthoundcK anu 

C.iil.  -U n..     it  1450   kill., I,/,,    l',:i,i  (lWi8l  15   llallithe 

...in       |,,k,     and    ImldiMir    \,,illi-    Inili-    I,  III!'-    as   a    best    that 

i    ,  .,  I,  ,1  a  U  in.-i       1486  AX-.  .S7.  Alkaiis  !•'  iv  b,  Thcis  hi  the 

,    of    hnniiili's  .  .  n    Ma-.lyfe,    a    l.rm,,i,   a    S|,anyell. 

ijiS  Linn  /•/,/.,  //^f/iA>,  in  a  dogg«,  ingvndnd  In'twyxn: 

n  Tionmh-  nnd  a  ina.lvin',  ,  .,ll,.l  a  Kiiimai,  ,,i  iiiun^irll. 
||J70  I  Airs  /V  (Vm//'»i  A''//,  ii  b,  .'I  {i-Hilatr,  l.eiiynrr, 
,1  t,",i  l.\i'iinnri  ''//.  /'i/'"  'i  'JIKIII  l.i-iilU'iiinlit  .y  l.o- 
,,,'inni  t'tfilt.-  n,'linn.ini"in.,.]  1576  I'l  I  \IIM.  tr.  (  ilifix' 
t>,'(t  in  Aili.  <."».>'  III.  -'"I  "I  llie  L.vyner  or  the 

I  yn i      i6S8  l;    lim  MH  Arm,'u,y  n.  185/1  Tht  I.cviiicr, 

..,      I   \,mm,i,    n l     I.i -l  ;     so   i.dl.-d    fiom    lln:    Li-am,    or 

I  \  "••    iiln  n  nilh  lln'\   an-  1.  d.        1706  I'll  1 1. 1. ITS  (i'd.  fvi'lscyi, 
/  Hiift,  n  Kii-al   I'm;  Iii  hnnl  tin-  mid   lloai.      l8«8  \\  I  lisll  «, 
/  ,,.»„'.  M  d,,t,  aklndofh.innil.   1897  I).  II.  Mini 'IN  l>iary 

II  HI.  .\ii,  M,  i-  I,',  'I  In-  I'l",  ,d  I ,,, in  id,  ni  linn  I,  vi  i  in  Id  havi:  l,t-i  n 
I'lllilli-il  to  III.-  III'. I  shall-  I'. I  ll"'  hall's  palm.  li| 

Limer- U-"'111'"1-    [f.  LIM  ».'  +  •••  *•]    One 

who  limes;  one  who  MI.IICS  with  binl-limc  ;  OIK- 
who  limcwiishi-s.  Also  a  blush  used  lor  limc- 
washine;.  ^Ser  also  \Vllli  KI.IMKU.) 

1611  IOH.K.,  /;t,in,'ii,i,Ki;i,  \i  hiu-  dauber,  or  while  lilller. 
.1  1641  ;-m  \V.  M..SS..N  A.i.-,..'  fi, i.  Is  in.  117041.147/1  Hair, 

•an  ll  .,'  Ihi  "In"  1  -  "'•'  ">55  -V'  ""."."»  .•"-'."'."< 

A',,,  v..  I  l.n  ill  Hindu i  Mas  ih--.M.d  lo  as'i..-  nnh  vnn.- 

IMII,  i  .  I., i  a.  nm,  I,  In ii"ii!,l  s,  ne.  1871  'W<'.  \.  .,  - 

:  |, ,  Sho  »a»  only  Ininishiim  Ihe  Wlnli,  liaprl  n.ippi-is 

nnd  I  in,  i '.  mill  n  m  n  and  I. dual, I,'  kind  of  i|nanj.  1894 

I'.  N.  lli'.n  .  K  //,'.,.  .'..'..I:..  •'  L;  1"  -."in.'  I'.nls  ,.|  il,.- 
i  ..niiliy  ihis  '  hiin-l  '  is  Mir  piinii|.al  i  rilini;  In  n*h  us.  d  .. 

I. -r.    i,|     III,'    |,i -I    kind    an     a.    i\prll   in     as    ..•.•.leill|icr 

Inn.l"   . 

Limerick  Ji'm-'iikV  [Said  In  I"'  liom  ai'iisti.m 
al  convivial  p.iities,Mi'coidin(;lowliii-lii.H  h  iiienilni 
liilllj;  nn  extenipuli/ed  '  nonsense  \elie  ',  \\hli-ll  M.is 
liilluwed  by  a  ehoitis  e,iiil.iiiiiii;;  llu-  \\nids  '  \\  ill 

1,,n  i.niu  ii]i  I,.  I  imelK'ky'J  A  tin  111  i'l  •nnllsenst- 
M'ise  '. 

1898  l  .i.'.'.i.'  ('  0,1  ,<  ."/.'.'.I'.,,  Illnslialid  1  inn-inks.     1(98 
M.  II.  ill  A'.  ,\  0'  "I  N"v-  4"s  »  li'-n  and  why  did  the  nuii- 
irise    us    uullrn     In     1  .  .n     a.  .|inu-    I  hi-     n.ime    of 
•l.nnniik'1    1848  I    II    Mi  I.KII  i.'-i.i   i, ,!'...< 

A    n, ,l|s, use    veise    sn,  h    as    lias    Kllllen    l,\     li'al    I-   III, ,11;- 

fully   M'   i.illi'il     .  \\  ho   apph.d    Ihls   inimi-    I."   I  he   Hide,  .'ill 

n,.n  .,'iisi-  1 1  isr  In  si  i  I  is  haul  1. 1  sa  v     1899  Is.  Kin  is..  A/.i.'fr 

,  Make  npa|io»ilialili>  I  nm  ink,  and  lei  I  he  I.IKS  sin^  n. 

'    Limp-rOd.    <V'(-     (I.  I.IMK.i/..']    -I.IMK  TWIH. 

,  1386  fnii.n    M.'»t'i    '/'.  <U4  The  fe.-M  ,.l  -non.  iiilh 

IhcKl.'  ol 'hlak  MICI  ImieCitiiKliI  »»h  'h-'  Inn.  usl,  COKMind 

•  s    tlin    (jleede.       1J5O  C'HM  HP  il  I     V-    /'•'>/.-    s\M.    «fX' 

I  ,k.    as   \     Ini.li-   M    is  i.iutlil   nilh  the  him-  io.li-.     1617 

Mix-in  i'.    .'i"..    /.-.'.nil.   01    lime   i.«l.h'-.      i6«6  HKI  fOM 

/,!»;. >  ,          Hi,    li i    .mil  the    l.lllie- 

1  .-.I  .,,.    M"    .1.  .,lh  ,'l  ill,'  lowlc. 

II  Lime*  ilal-m»v\      I'l.   liinitos  (uiinltft). 

|1          l  iMir  |      lliiun.l.lM 
ijj8   LkiAM'   //«.    l.    l   A  mile  fivm    lilleslc   lo«aid» 


LIME-WOKT. 

Nef.tes  in  the  limes  of  Cambridgshire.  1377-87  HAKUISOK 
Kngland  I.  xiv.  in  llo/iiis/uil,  The  Twede  . .  is  a  noble 
slreame  and  the  limes  or  bound  betweene  England  and 
Scotland. 

Limestone  (l^i-mist^n).  [f.  LIME  j^.i  + 
STONE.]  A  rock  which  consists  chiefly  of  car- 
lionate  of  lime,  and  yields  lime  when  burnt.  (The 
crystalline  variety  of  limestone  is  marble.) 

1513  KITZHKRB.  Sum.  6b,  Vet  may  be  laufully  . .  selle  . . 
fre  stonne,  lyme  stone,  chalke,  ..or  tynne,  to  his  ownev^e. 
1695  WOODWARD  fiat.  Hist.  Eartlt  (1723)  10  Free-stone. 
Kang-stone,  Lime-stone.  1707  MORTIMKI.  llnsb.  vi.  95  Any- 
soft  Stone  a*  Firestone,  Limestone,  etc.,  if  broke  small,  and 
laid  on  cold  Lands,  mnst  be  of  advantage.  1813  HAKKUM.I. 
inlroit.  GML(ftl5)  86  No  organic  remains  are  found  in  the 
crystalline  lime-stone. 

b.  A  species  (or  t  a  specimen)  of  this  rock. 

1664  Kyhi-VN  A'a/.   llert.  May  (1679)  17  Having  before 

1,,it  some  rubbish  of  Lime-stones,  pebbles,  shells  . .  or  the 
ike  at  the  bottom  of  the  Cases,  to  make  the  moisture 
passage.  174*  Loud,  q  Country  Brew.  I.  (ed.  4)  57  Others 
are  said  to  make  Use  of  Lime-stones  to  fine  and  preserve 
the  Drink.  1813  SIK  H.  DAW  Agric.  Chem.  (1814)  6  By 
simple  chemical  tests  the  nature  of  a  limestone  is  dis 
covered  in  a  few  minutes.  1833  LVF.I.L  Klein.  Ceol.  (1865) 
305  One  of  the  limestones  of  the  Middle  Oolite.  1839  UKK 
Diet.  Arts  774  When  the  kiln  is  to  be  set  in  action,  it  is 
tilled  with  tough  limestones.  1878  HIXI.RV  I'/iysiogr.  118 
All  limestones  from  the  softest  chalk  to  the  hardest  niaible 
consists  essentially  of  carljonate  of  lime. 

C.  atlrih.  and  Comb.,  as  limestone-cliff,  -crag, 
•gravel,  -land,  -region,  -slab;  limes/cnc-encasej 
adj.;  limestone  bead  (see  quot.) ;  limestone- 
fern  (liiitten  &  Holland), -polypody,  book-nanitj 
for  I'olypoditim  calcareiim. 

1793  I).  L'KK  Hist.  Rntht-rgU'n  319  The  Kntrocbi  . .  by 
workmen  in  Kilbride  they  are  more  commc.ily  called  "Lime- 
slone-l*ads.  1880  HACGHION  J'/tys.  Ceogr.  v.  243  The 
yucca  grew  on  the  "limestone  cliffs.  1863  KisxiSLHy  ll'atrr- 
l',ab.  14  A  low  cave  of  rock  at  the  foot  of  a  "limestone 
<  ia«.  1889  N.  S.  SHAI  l  K  Asfrcts  of  Earth  102  The  North 
Atlantii:  where  minute  'limestone-encased  creatures  float  in 
the  walt-r  whili:  they  lii  e.  1764  Museum  Ktist.  III._xvii.  75 
'  Ml,,  is  fallow,  and  manure  with  a  very  happy  provision  they 
have  in  the  thinly-inhabited  and  inteiior  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
called  "lime-stone  gravel.  1805  R.  \V.  IHCKSOS  J'racl. 
A^iic.  1.  236  Lime-stone  gravel  ..  has  been  successfully  laid 
upon  land  in  Ireland.  1685  UOYLE  Satiit.  Ail  10  A  large 
tract  of  'LiiiirslMiie  land  was  so  warm  (as  they  speak)  as 
to  dissolve  the  Snow  that  fell  on  it.  1861  -Miss  I'KAIT 
J-ltlvt-r  rl.  VI.  164  "Limestone  Polypody.  1865  <'.OSSK 
J  ami  ^  .Vert  (1874)  321  A  "limestone  region  is  essential  lo  the 
abundance  of  these  animals.  1839  1  HI  />/</.  Aits  774  The 
•.rii  lal  sloiies  are  formed  of  groined  arches  ,',  and  pUl fui Ins 
/,  covi  red  01  er  wilh  "limestone  slabs. 

Li  me-twig.     [f.  \.ixt  J*.1] 

1.  A  twij;  smeared  wilh  birdlime  for  catching  birds. 

1  n  1400  I  .VIH;.  ( 'hi'rl?  -V  Kyi-tie .  Koxb.)  13  Thy  lyme  twiggeft 
and  [..inli'is  1  drllye.  i6l6Sl  KI1..&  M  AKKH.  Ci'lintn-  taring 
705  Such  .i'.  bring  vs  Hawkes,  diM:  take  them  for  the  most 
part  wilh  lime-twigges.  1678  UI.NYAN  I'lifr.  A|X)I.  Aiv, 
The  Fowler  His  l.nii.  his  Nets,  his  Lime-twi^s.  ,11711 
Ki  s:  /:,iiin,H,/  l'iH-l.  Wks.  1721  II.  113  As  llirds  unwary  on 
tin-  l.ime  twigs  tread.  ,  i8»o  S.  KIH:K»S  Italy  11830)  136 
To  catch  a  llirush  on  every  lime-twig  there. 

b. 


paidoiis.    1634  MlLloNt'uwni 646.    i77iSMiiiim  Humph. 

I  7.  ii  June,  There  .ue  so  many  lime-tvugs  laid  in  his  way, 
thai    1  II  lict  a  cool  hundred   he  swings  before  Christmas. 
iBai   II\KHN    ?».iw  v.  x.\ii.  Ambition,  Avariiv,  \  .  ii.i;i'ance, 
Glory,  glue  'I  In-  glilleiinn  lime-liiigs  ,,l  out  lalier  days. 

l'i,':'.  1670  KAV  I'tvt:  175  His  lingcis  ttie  lime  -twigs. 
S[,,,ki'ii  of  a  thii'vish  IKMMJII. 

f2.  One  whoso  lingers  arc  '  limed';  a  thief.  Obs. 
i  1600  A.  ..''•'.  H  stb,  T.dke  not  of  the  liayle,  'tis 

lull  ,  I  linii'lii  ;i;s,  lills,  and  pii  k|KK.kets. 

•(•3.   all> //'.  or  as  id//.  Knsiiaring  ;  pilleiini;.  Ots. 

1601  -i».l  I'l.  Kftum  Ji.  l',iiH,iss.  I.  iv.  4j3  Let  \s  run 
tlnongh  all  the  lewd  fin  ims,  I  l.nu  inn;  pui  loyning  villonyti, 
.  1730  A'. M.I.'  A',  malts  44  Tin-  [jme>twi)(ff  Tides  of  their 

,  n  i,  [tin-  r.,H,ksi-llcis']  i  ,,mp,,sin^,  t,,i  all  Ii  Miei  in  ions  Iliids 
,,|  I  ili-     .  M, 'inns  iiamini;  llial  i.inu-lnigg  Family. 

Hence  t  Xii'iuc-twio;  :•.  tntns.,  to  catch  as  with 

a  lime-lrti;;  ;  to  inuui^lc.  ensnare. 

1646.1.  llui  II.', .r  I'a..  f;  Von  may  lie  I.ynw-lwig'd 
Millillifii  i'ii,, ins  .,n,l  l.v  s,  ih,-  Itntli  KnatiKiid.  1671 
1.  Ain.isiis'  I/'.  A'.i •*.••.!•  To  Kill.,  Thai  the  Kit,, man  Km- 
pin  1. 1  kon  il  ainon^  Mu  ii  Happinesses  not  10  have  their 
I'onsullftlions  litiu- lMi,i;;'d  nilh  Ounks  and  S.'plnsiiis  of 
rhllosophi.  al  IVisons.  1681  tllAMIll  A^.l'.l'l..  isHlut  I. 
I'lieii  Mind  is  so  illaiparali-d  ,'i  lime-IWUU*d,  al 

II  n,i..  ni:li  llir   Idi-as  and   I'l,  \*-\  til's  ol  t\n(olr.d   1  Ilings. 
1815  I.AMII  /,/.'.,  M    It'tntnvfrt*  lltU.-'    .'4Ci  i    I  Old    bless 
nn- T  lli.'s,   'nu-i,  hauls  nnd  theii  s(,i,  \   dings'      they  lime- 
Ini^  up  my  poo.  -otilnml  l«nly.     l^l.-xiiiR  /mag.  ('<>«'., 
A'.i'»w.»  Ntmtm  Wkv  iSs!  1    4,<4  i  He  all. 'ii id.  Ins  mind 

I    lo  lie  lillli-twii;i!e,l  and  nilllnl  and  disi  oiniMsnl  by  Molds. 

Lime-water,  [f.  I.IMK. t/i.i]  A  solution  of  lime 

l    in  \\alei,  tiswl  mcHlis-inally  nnd  in  the  clarification  of 
NOV. 

1677  r.nitw  Ctbxrs  /*/*•/»  iii  in  A»*t  r.'auts  (1682)  27? 
Olli.l  Alkalu-s.  and  i-ain.  ul.ul>  I  nnr  \\.llil.  IJ»«  Kl«WA« 
//.••».  MI'M.  (e»l.  a)  1.  5  The  Mi.>i\i;e«t  him-  wai.-i  ,,>nl.nns 
no  ll-oie  than  alsial  i'ai-  ^i.un  lx  l  on  ,1-  li.'i  1849  U. 
(  11,11, III  .'«fc*»X;  t'A.'M.'.  l,  1  «.'..  iv. .Kl  s.s.,1  t-,,lll,-s 
,,  ilh  A  (H-lll.  Ir  ot  .ai.sMlal.' wlu  n  c\lKiseil  to  the  »ir. 

Li-nie-wort1.     [t.  1  IMI  \\,.UT.] 

tl.  The  I'.ik-hity.  Si.'i-Hf  .-ti>ntn.>.  |>»  .Hcd 
because  covered  with  a  «icky  >ul>stancc.]  i'At. 


LIME-WORT. 

igrr  GCTARDE  Herbal  it.  clxxxvL  (1633)  600  This  plant 
called  rM*jin«  or  Lyme.ttoort. 

2.  The  Childing  I'ink,  Dianiku;  prolifer.  [So 
called  from  often  growing  on  old  mortar.] 

1777  ROBSON  Brit,  Flor*  99. 

Li  me-wort  -',  limpwort.  [f.  *limt,  *lem{* 
(OE.  hleomae^  in  BROUKLIMK,  brookltmpe.]  The 
Brooklime,  I'eroniia  Fercafmnga. 

1666  MFKRETT  /Y**u-6  Anagaliis,sin  Avrt^Mirp?  Brook- 
lime  . .  «t^  HtrrfordtHsit-ns  Limpwort.  1851  Kiisa  Cef&'s 
Jrvl.  5  July  140  The  knapweed  ..  the  willow-herb  and  the 
lime-wort  unfolding  their  simple  many-coloured  beauties. 

Limicoline  Jsimi-k.nsin,  -in),  a.  [f.  I_  Ifmi- 
«7/<i  ((.  limits  mad  +  coHre  to  inhabit1)  +  -INK-.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Limicol*,  a  family  of  shore 
or  wading  birds. 

i$74  COVES  Birds  .V. It'.  454  There  are  numerous  e«ep- 
tions  to  the  rule  of  four  eggs  among  the  limicoline  birds. 
1896  NEWTON  />/..'.  Birds  Sit  The  [Sandpiper's]  nest,  in 
«hich  four  eggs  are  laid  with  their  pointed  ends  meeting 
in  its  centre  (as  is  usual  amon£  limicoline  birds'. 

Limicolous  (Isimi'kJUs1,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-i>rs.J  Living  in  mud. 

1888  BEDDARO  in  Ettcytl.  fJrif.  XXIV.  6;S  2  In  many 
limicolous  forms,  as  in  earthworms,  the  seta:  arc  simple  in 
form. 

Liminal  (li'minal\  a.  [f.  L.  ffmia-,  Iinifn 
threshold  +  -AL.J  a.  gen.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
threshold  or  initial  stage  of  a  process,  rare.  b. 
spec,  in  Psychol.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  '  limen  '  or 
•  threshold.' 

1884  Mi'tti  July  428  The  liminal  difficulties  cannot  be 
evaded  without  the  most  disastrous  consequences  to  the 
body  of  the  exposition.  1884  J.  Sru.v  Onllinfs  /Vtv-W. 
v.  114  Every  stimulus  must  reach  a  certain  intensity  before 
any  appreciable  sensation  results.  This  point  is  know  n  as 
the  threshold  or  liminal  intensity.  1895!  ITCHENER  Kill's 
Ovtl.  Fsyfkol.  543  We  may  also  introduce  the  concept  of 
the  limen,  defining  the  just  noticeable  deviation  from  indif 
ference  as  a  liminal  pleasantness  or  unpleasantness. 

Iiiminary  (Uininiri),  a.  ?  Ots.  [ad.  K.  //»//- 
naire,  ad. L.  liminiris, (. ITmin-, limen :  see  -ARY  -'.] 
Introductory,  preparatory  ;  —  PRELIMINARY. 

1603  FLORIO  Msxtaigxf  in.  xii.  (163?)  595.  I  need  but  the 
liminary  epistle  [=  F.  efistre  /imimajrr]  of  a  Germane  to 
store  me  with  allegations.  i€6t  BLOVNT  tt.'.-sjsfr.,  Limi- 
tutrit.  >j6j  Flfgtllxm  orO.  Crvmvxll  iSS  As  the  grand 
and  Liminary  work  to  Oliver's  Regality.  1898  /•'.  : 
.V«5'.  Oct.  518  b  With  ..  its  epistles  liminary  and  ultimate. 

Liming  Jai-mirj),  vli.  sf>.1     [f.  LIME  t>.l  + 

-IJTtt  '.] 

t  L  Gluing  or  cementing  together.     In  quot.  /fj,-. 

c  1050  I  "<v.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  43^13  I.ifrtre,  liming.  tj  12x5 
Ancr.  R.  135  J>et  . .  monnes  >oule  . .  sch.il  beon  so  uc-^te 
iueied  to  ^e  flesche,  (>et  nis  bute  uen  &  ful  eorce,  &  buruh 
|*et  ilke  limunge  luuien  hit  so  swuoe.  bet  [etc.  \ 

2.  The  action  or  process  of  treating  things  with 
lime.  a.  Whitewashing  with  lime.  i,See  also 
'\YHITE-LIJHXG.I  b.  Dressing  earth  with  lime,  in 
cultivation.  C.  Steeping  skins  in  lime  and  water. 

a.  ISS»  ELVOT  /V.'f.,  Alt*irinm  vfus,  pargettyng,  white 
limyng.      1591    PERCIVAU.    Sf.     />iV/.,    Enffliulitni,    the 
liming,   the   plaiste:ing   of  an    house.      16*6   I'fstry  Bks. 
tSurtees)  181  For  l>tneinge  the  windowes  about  that  were 
glased,  and  other  that  neaded  lymeinge  aboute  xij  d. 

b.  t*»o  MARKHAM  Fttrrx-.  Hud:   II.  ii.  (i66Sl  7  The 
Liming  of  your  ground  will  take  at  least  half  so  much  lime 
as  the  sanding.     1798  Trans.  S0C.  Arts  XVI.  122  We  have 
never  found  that  a  second  liming  has  produced  any  good 
effect.    1856  OLMSTED  .SY.KV  Staffs  13  Deep  plowing  and 
limeing,  and  the  judicious  use  of  manures.     1875  Act  38  .v 
*j  I'i.-t.c.  92  §  5  Claying  of  land,  liming  of  land,  marling 
of  land. 

C.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armntry  in.  S6H  I.yming.  piling  the 
skirts  with  Lime  and  Water.  1778  /ViyVv/f  in  -4»«.  Ar*. 
n5  i  Steeping  the  hides  for  a  short  time  in  a  mixture  of 
lime  and  water,  which  is  called  liming.  1844  G.  DODD 
TtxtiU  Mtutxf.  ii.  50. 

f  Liming,  :•."/.  sb.-  Oh.  [f.  Lilts  r.">  +  -IXG  '.] 
Copulation. 

r6oj  TOFSEU,  Foitr-f.  Bttuts  138  Sometime  she  bringeth 
forth  but  one,  which  is  a  good  argument  to  proue  that  she 
is  rilled  at  the  first  lyming.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  *  Stir. 
130  Why  Slugs  or  Dodmans  ingender  in  the  neck,  and  are 
so  many  hours,  if  not  days  in  the  limeing. 

Liming,  obs.  form  of  LIMXIXG. 

Limis,  obs.  pi.  of  LIICB  sbl 

Limit  (li-mit'(,  sb.  Forms:  4-6  lymyte,  5-7 
lymit^te,  ,5  -ytt\  6  limitt.  Ii- ,  lyraraet,  limete. 
lymet^e.lemyet,  6-7limitc,  7  limmit,6- limit, 
[ad.  F.  limite,  ad.  L,  limit-tm,  times  boundary.] 

1.  A  boundary,  frontier ;  an  object  serving  to 
define  a  boundary,  a  landmark.  Now  only  in 
narrower  sense :  A  boundary  or  terminal  point 
considered  as  confining  or  restricting ;  chiefly  //. 
bounds. 

<•  1375  [see  limit-sttad  in  5!  a  1400-50  AItr**Jfr  5069 
Qua  list  l>is  lymit  ouir-lende,  lene  to  £e  left  band.  1474 
CAXTOX  Ckessf  144  Wyth  in  the  Ijmytes  and  space  of  the 
royame.  « 15*9  SKEITOX  Bt.  3  F<<its  Wks.  (15*8)  Xvb, 
Romulus  ..  dyti  Instytute  htniltes  or  markes  aboute  the 
cilie.  1550  CKOWI.EV  Last  Trttmf.  1482  I^t  it  suffice  the, 
to  defende  thy  limites  from  inuasion.  ISS5  EPEN  Dtitules 
83  That  twoo  such  seas  naue  enuironed  any  lande  with  soo 
narowe  l>-mittes-  1570  KILLIXGSLEY  Euclid  i.  def.  iii.  The 
endes  or  limites  of  a  lyne,  are  pointes.  1587  Mirr.  J/.r;-.. 
Ffrrtx  \-i,  Tinlarge  the  limetes  of  our  kingdome  wide. 
1598  in  Egtrtn  Pffrrs  (Camden)  278  Chi^-eat  Hill,  being 
Ibe  lemj-et  of  the  Easte  Marcbe.  1614  WOTTON  £iem. 
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Arckif.  \.  54  \\*hen  they  haue  chosen  the  Floore,  or  Plot, 
and  laid  out  the  Limits  of  the  Worke,  wee  should  first  of 
all  Digge  Wels  and  Cestcmes  [etc.].  16*5  N.  CARrtMEK 
Gftf.  DtL  n.  be.  (1635'  154  Hence  is  the  Water  enforced 
to  enlarge  his  limits.  1641  J.  JACKSON  True  £ra*g.  T. 
IIL  aoi  Peter  Heywood  Esquire,  one  of  the  Kings  Jus 
tices  of  the  Peace  within  the  limits  of  Westminster.  1655 
FULLER  Ck.  Hist.  i.  v.  §  14  The  PicU  Wall..  being  a  better 
Limit  then  Fortification,  served  rather  to  define  then  de 
fend  the  Roman  Empire,  ijn  STEELE  Stfct.  No.  54  f  2  To 
be  confined  within  the  Limits  of  a  good  handsome  conve 
nient  Chamber.  1734  BERKELEY  Amityst  Wks.  III.  279  A 
point  may  be  the  limit  of  a  line.  iSaj'F.  CLISSOLII  Asifni 
..*//.  BlaMC  23  A  circle  of  thin  hare  ..  marked  dimly  the 
limits  between  heaven  and  earth. 

t  b.  Contour  (of  the  human  form).  Ofa.  rare—1. 
1636  W.  BETTIE  Tifm»ta  4  Tkftfnt  B  3  He  stept  into  a 
greene  Arbour  .  .  where  he  first  viewed  each  limit,  or  pro- 
portraiture  of  her  body.  /Atf.  830,  Theseus  .  .  thought  it 
verj-  strange,  that  Nature  should  endow  ..  such  comely 
limmits  with  such  peruerse  conditions. 

2.  One  of  the  fixed  points  between  which  the 
possible  or  permitted  extent,  amount,  duration. 
range  of  action,  or  variation  of  anything  is  con 
fined  ;  a  bound  which  may  not  be  passed,  or 
beyond  which  something  ceases  to  he  possible 
or  allowable. 

StifienorlitHif.  the  earlier  of  the  two  dates,  or  the  higher 
of  the  two  quantjtative  extremes  between  which  the  possible 
range  of  something  is  confined  ;  contrari«i>e  :•»','  rjsrfimit. 
c  ij6o\\'\\uf  Sft.  Jr&.  III.  362  panne  Goddislawe  my;:c 
freeh  renne  bi  be  lymytis  pal  Crist  haf>  ordeyned.  1502 
ATKYXSOS  tr.  r*  f>-:;:ti::\*itf  in.  viii.  103  Nat  ponder  i-uc 
the>T  CAyle  &  pore  lymytes  of  reson.  1579-80  NORTH  /Vfc- 
tar^k,  Tkt$<it$  11595^  r  They  range  ..  out  of  the  boumies 
or  limites  of  true  apparance.  1594  SHAKS.  Risk,  /.V,  in. 
iiL  &  Pispatch,  the  limit  of  your  Lines  is  out.  (-  1600  — 
.V*'«j«.  Ixxxii,  Finding  thy  worth  a  linimit  post  my  pr.ii>e. 
1651  HOPBES  Lffi,i:-t.  it.  x\ii.  i.-i  For  the  limits  of 
how  farre  such  a  Ixxiy  shall  represent  the  whole  People. 
1693  CovuKi\E  in  /1M'.:V<f>  ?.-.Tr-K.:/  (1607^  r$;  A  Wj^e 
Man's  Pow'r's  the  Limit  of  his  Will.  17x5  WATTS  .'  v 
'•  vi-  ^  5  To  Iea\~e  Obscurities  in  the  Sentence,  by  con 
fining  it  within  too  narrow  Limits.  1785  Run  /•*:<•.'.'. 
/Vttvrr  it.  x\i.  379  Nature  has  set  limits  to  the  pleasures  of 
sense.  1818  IAS.  MILL  />>/.*.  /«tfV.i  II.  v.  v.  505  For  six 
hours  ..ever)*  part  of  the  English  army  was  cn^a^ed  to 
the  utmost  limit  of  exertion.  1860  TYNPAI.L  </Y.j*\  I.  vi.  46 
The  limit  at  which  the  eye  can  appreciate  differences  o; 
brightness.  1874  MICKLETHWAITE  .1/0.*'.  /*.:r.  C';:.  r,-:;i-s  i;  ± 
That  subject  is  beyond  our  present  limits,  1878  H;  \ttv 
/'Aj'j/iV*.  >9  A  crv>tal  however  has  al^olutely  no  linu't  to 
its  growth.  1878  BROWNING  /.ii  >\i.-V.-,i_  ;^  \\  ouM  1  shrink 
to  learn  my  lite-time's  limit.  1894  C^rrsn;  /Y.j.'.  d'.S.1 
IV.  355  Rear  Admiral  .  .  R  .  .  retired  from  the  active  list  of 
the  navy  under  the  limit-of-age  Uw.  1895  1.  A.  V-i  VT  .\"tT;- 
Life  in  Ckris;  i.  vi.  45  All  men  have  ..  trar^^Ti^--.  \  li'v,it> 
marked  out  by  an  authority  which  none  i  .  1895 

Ln.  ESHTR  in  /..in-  Times  R(f.  1.  \\I1I.  -or  i  Ihe  >oction 
does  not  deal  with  salvage  beyoad  the  three  miles  limit. 

b.  .1/iiM.  In  various  applications,  ^  A  finite 
quantity  to  which  the  sum  of  a  converging  series 
progressively  approximates,  but  to  which  it  cannot 
become  equal  in  a  finite  number  of  terms.  ^  A 
fixed  value  to  which  a  function  can  be  made  to 
approach  continually,  so  as  to  differ  from  it  by 
less  than  any  assignable  quantity,  by  making  the 
independent  variable  approach  some  assi^:-.  ,  . 
value.  (<•)  Each  of  the  two  values  of  a  variable. 
between  which  a  definite  integral  is  taken.  d 
The  ultimate  position  of  the  point  of  intersection 
of  two  lines  which,  by  their  relative  motion,  are 
tending  to  coalescence. 

Dxtrjjte  or  jfttk&d  of  Limits',  n  term  chiefly  used  to 
designate  that  mode  of  expounding  the  principles  ot  the 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  according  to  which  the 
conception  of  '  limits  '  or  *  limiting  values  '  forms  the  basis 
of  the  system. 

[413*7  NEWTON  O^tiscnfa  L  53  Quibu*  Terminis,  sive 

LJmitibus    respondent    semicircuh    I.  unites,   ^i^'e    I  ermini.] 

"753  '"  t~HA«BVKS  Cjfci.  -S"//     1797  ^«CT»"J'-  ';>'*-'"    |t-'1''-  3- 

.  7$  2  Limit,  in  a"  restrained  sense,  is  used  by  mathema 
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ticians  for  a  determined  quantity  to  which  a  variable  one 
continually  approaches;  in  which  sense,  the  circle  may  be 
said  to  be  the  limit  of  its  circumscribed  and  inscribed  poly 
gons.  In  algebra  the  term  timit  is  applied  to  two  quantities, 
one  of  which  is  greater  and  the  other  less  than  another  , 
quantity:  and  in  this  sense  it  i*  used  in  speaking  of  the 
limits  of  equal  ions,  whereby  t  heir  solution  is  much  facilitated. 
1839  /Vw.r  tV.'.  XIII.  406  ^  There  are  two  conditions 
which  must  be  fulfilled  before  .-I  can  be  called  the  limit  of 
F  ;  first,  /*  must  never  become  equal  to  A  ;  secondly  P 
must  be  capable  of  being  made  as  nearly  equal  to  A  as  we 
please.  184*  DK  MORGAN  Diff.  Cafe.  Pref.,  The  idea  of  ; 
limits  being  absolutely  necessary  even  to  the  proper  con 
ception  of  a  convergent  series,  /^'"if.  Introd.  Chap.  ,-• 
A  case  will  be  found  in  which  the  limit  of  an  intersection 
is  deduced.  1844  HVMERS  /*t,fr*2  Calf.  122  Integrals 
are  usually  required  between  limits.  1857  WOOD  Al$**r* 
168  This  quantity,  which  we  call  the  frt/n  of  the  sene-,  i- 
the  limit  to  which  the  sum  of  the  terms  approaches,  but 
never  actually  attains. 

c.  Astron.  Limit  of  a  plwft  \  its  greatest  helio 
centric  latitude, 

1704  HARRIS  Ltx.   TVt**.,  Limit  of  a  Planet   is  the  : 

•mi  i  nil   »  Heliocentrick  Latitude.     17*7-41  CHAMBERS  t>r/.,  i 

Livtits  of  a  planet,  its  greatest  excursions  or  distances  from  : 
the  ecliptic.      1797  ^«O**  ^"'-  («*•  3*  U-  S°7'*  Suppose 
Venus  to  be  in  the  point  C  in  her  utmost  north  limit. 

d.  Contm.    In    various   applications,   e.  g.  the  . 
amount  up  to  which  a  particular  customer  of  a  | 
bank  is  not  permitted  to  overdraw,  the  price  given  . 
by  a  principal  to  an  agent  as  the  highest  at  which  ; 
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he  will  buy,  or  the  lowest  at  which  he  will  sell. 
founder  s  limit  vsee  quot.  iS7*-6\ 

1866  CKI-MP  Ranking  iii.  76  The  banker  gives  him  [his 
customer)  a  *  limit ',  beyond  which  he  must  not  draw.  1872-6 
VOYLK  Milit.  Diet.  (ed.  3),  Limit,  f-~mtntier's.  In  the  manu 
facture  of  ordnance,  the  limitation  of  error  for  guns,  shot, 
&c.  allowed  to  the  founder. 

e.   In  generalized  sense:  Limitation,  restriction 
within  limits.     Chiefly  in  phr.  ycitJtfttf  limit. 

1599  SHAKS.  Muck  Atfo  i.  iiL  5  The  sadnesse  is  without 
limit.  174*  YOI/XG  .V/.  Th.  vi.  463  Soul*..  Disdaining 
Limit,  or  from  Place,  or  tTime.  1875  JOWKTT  /Yii.V  ted.  •' 
IV.  22  Pain  is  the  violation,  and  pleasure  the  restoration  of 
limit. 

•  f.  Used  by  Shaks.  for:  Prescribed  time;  the 
prescribed  period  of  repose  after  child-bearing. 

1603  SHAKS.  .l/*-ir.f._A'r  .V.  in.  i.  224  Between  which  time 
of  the  contract,  and  limit  of  the  solemnitje.  1611  —  ll'ittt. 
/'.  in.  ii.  107  Lastly,  hurried  Here,  to  this  place,  i'  th*  oj-en 
ayn',  U  fore  I  h.u:e  got  strength  ot'limit. 

•f  3.  The  tract  or  region  defined  bv  a  boundarv  ; 
//.  the  bounds,  territories.  Cfo. 

1494  FARVVNT-T'-.-*.  vi.cKiii.  156  The  sayd  two  bretherne. 
..  enlryd  the  lynntty^  t  f  Kvn^e  Charlys.  1581  LAVI-VS;  K 
Eire*,  iv.  ,\\.  ,15;?!  cio  1  ho>e  Sessions  were  to  l^e  holden 
in  euery  Ii  mite  of  the  Shire.  1596  SHAKS.  i  He:,  ft',  in.  i. 
75  The  Arch-lVeacon  hath  diuided  it  Into  three  Limits,  \e-\- 
equally.  <•  1600  —  X-v«.  \!iv,  1  would  be  brought  From 
limits  farre  remote,  where  thou  doost  stav.  1603  O\\vs 
.  .  •.:..-:;''-£-  .1x31*  IPI  In  every*  Parishe  or  Lyrnitte, 
1611  PIBLE  £;sk,  \liii.  i  *  Vpon  the  top  of  the  mountaine, 
l!;e  whole  limit  thereof  round  about  shall  be  most  holy. 
.1  1649  WIVIHKOP  Hist.  .*>'-  :  Emg,  i;:~>  II.  314  The  Dutch 

•  ..  pietendevl   to  seize  the  ship    as  forfeit  to  the 
We>t   India  Company  by  trading  in  their   limits  without 
leave.     1667  Mn  TON  /'.  /  .  \.  755  At  length  into  the  limits 
of  the  North  They  came.     1791  S.  ROGFRS  /  .Vii.f.  .Vew,  i. 
i^1  (.-real  Navarre,  when  France  and  freedom  bled  Sought 
the  lor.e  limits  of  a  forest  shed. 

tb.  ?A  division  or  part  of  the  territory  j:i 
tjiiot..  of  one  of  the  Cinque  Fort>\  Ors. 

»•  1691  R.  GIFSON  in  G.v  ••    i?^:1  T   4 -• 

The  sea  government  at  all  those  pla^t>  :  >  c  urts  or"  Lode 
mar.age  at  each,  and  the  lesser  seaports  adjacent  to  be 
made  limits  to  the  gre.-.UT. 

C.  L'.S.  ar.'i  (_".;'.•.:,;'.:.  A  tract  of  woodland  of 
defined  extent,  a  timber  allotment. 

1887  S.  C;.  vr.FKtA\;>  </    . .--.-  .-  ffig  ".:..-•    .  \  /  v    :.•  t1     iSS; 

•  Irv.::-  ot    i  i\:c;-.:.     1888 

,*.'.:s-.  M.-.:.  j; :     2  The  vo;  •        •    •     rts  t;.e  quality  .\"d 

..y  of  timbu  in  certain  '  1..-:;;*  '  or  lots. 

T599  l^  ^  **:'v  VT:  :  r  Art  ?/  Legit  v.  i.  no  Why  are  they 
(ii,  material  principles]  ailed  tearmes  or  limites?  IV;.;:;-? 
they  lymmel  a  ^ro;~  -::.  n  ai  ,:  cc  ;:  f  \  :;tT!v..~-:  ;-./ 

is  to  t*-*  resoKed,  .1-  f  r 

t  Kan  p  t  In  this  propCKitici  i  -   ..      -  -      s  :-odie  : 

the>e  two  «  -      si!  '.e  bodie.  are  ;he  te. -.-•••   -. 

Hmmetes  c:  ..-  the  -aide  pro;v"iti. ••.  ;- 

con-jx ".-•-., 't.\i,  s.'  into  the  -.\n;e  it  is  to  !>e  resolued,  as  u-;.i 
hi-  Mtermo-si  parts  th.it  ha;:e  a:-y  >iinihcaiion. 

5.    a is    .     .  .'.:.•.   -..v.v;    t  limit-stead. 

a  place  on  a  boundary. 

1849  K.  A".  P'\-N  .•'.•';•:.*  i,  i^c  r.'y'-  *-  ,\~..'.  M..-;  : 
may  K  c  "•-idcret.i  a*  "limit  law  '.  1864  I-KO^M*-  • 
/'<•••,  /.r-  c-  ."(V  viii.  14  'As  like  as  a  r-  I  .. 

Haiul  : '  Who  said  that,  never  . .  followed,  like  me,  an  hour. 
The  beauty  in  this,  .of  the  *  limit-line  '  1889  A  •;-.  's^'i-*  Pap  •*• 
7  Sept.  7?o  i  At  a  given  distance  from  the  limit-line  of  ;he 
;  -.  putting  the  weight  . .  a  rectangular  pit  is  pre- 
rxirtd.  f  1375  .V.  '..(£  Sti:t:s  x'iii.  (Ctfi.'t  44^  pa:, e  ware  be 
brethireone  led,  tilpai  ccmetil  be  *lyinmyt-stecle. 

Limit  (li'miO.  r1.  Forms:  4-6  Ivmyt^e.  6-7 
limite.  limmit.  lymit.  ^6  lemyt.  liniitte.  7 
limytt'.  f-  limit.  AUo  /(i.  f.  5  lymett;  /.r. 
fplt.  4  lemete,  5-6  lemett,  lymyt,  6  lymmit, 
-yt.  [ad.  F.  limttfr,  ad.  L.  Kmitare^  f.  fimif-9 
limes  LIMIT  sb^\ 

1.  trans.  To  assign  within  limits  (aUo  to  limit 
and  assign,  limit  and  crdairi} ;  to  appoint,  fix  de 
finitely;  to  specify.  Also  with  away.  ever.  Const. 
dat.  or  fvt  \tiir.  ufcn,  and  to  with  inf.  Obs*  exc.  in 
legal  language. 

138  .  WVCLIF  Ifi-s.  (i?Soi  79$  As  tyme  &  oj*r  circum- 
staunce  hat  limiten  peyne  for  a  dede  ben  a^en  ^  fiedom 
l*at  crist  wole  haue  in  hise  la  we.  c  1400  MAVKDEV. 
(Roxb.)  xxv.  nS  Ilkane  of  t*r  ostez  base  baire  iourneez 
limited,  a  1400-50  AIe.ra>:Jfr  4^85  Cure  lord  has  lemett 
vs  elike  J>e  lenthe  of  ouredaysv  1413  fi/gr.  Swfo  iCaxton* 
v.  i.  iiS5Q>  72  Of  endetes  thynge  ma  ye  no  proporcion 
be  lymyted,  ne  accounted.  1444  AW/j  vf  /'.r'..*.  ^".  125/1 
Thoo  pe>-nes  that  ben  specinlli  lymyted  upon  the  seid 
llaillifs.  '.1460  7>:>-».v/r.i  M\s:.  xix.  6  Apon  the  erth  he 
send  lighlnes.  Both  son  and  moyne  lymett  thertyll.  1494 
FAPVAN  (TArvM.  vi.  dxxxv.  184  At  the  da>-e  before  lymyttwd 
and  .i—x^iied.  i$*$  Lix  BFRXERS  J-*viss,  II.  xliv.  143  The 
Lady  Klyanoure  had  it  lynn  tied  to  her  for  her  down-.  1536 
\VRIOTHESUKY  Ckttm.  (1875)  I.  55  Under  a  certaine  paine 
l>-mitted  for  the  same  for  the  said  cleargie.  1581  W.  STAFFORD 
£jt*Mt.  CemfJ.  iii.  (1876^  91  Euer>'  Artificer  dwelling  out  of 
all  townes  . .  should  bee  limitted  to  bee  \-nder  the  direction 
of  one  good  Towr>e  or  other,  c  1590  MARLOWE  J-'mttst  xiv. 
(1604)  F  2  b,  O,  no  end  is  limited  to  damned  soules  !  1603 
OWES  PfmMtfsJkirf  L  (1891)  i  The  Center  or  middle  of 
the  same  Shere  which  I  limytt  to  be  aboute  Heytboch 
moore.  1603  FLORID  J/on/a&H*  IIL  xi.  (1632)  578  Astrology 
ccnild  not  yet  limit  the  motion  of  the  Moone.  1668  M.WVELL 
Ctfrr.  Wks.  1872^-5 1 1. 250  Neither  dp  I  believe  we  can  finish  it 
and  the  rest  within  the  time  limited  us  by  his  Majesty. 
1750  BKAWBS  Lex  Mtrc*t.  (1752)  266  The  time  limitted  in 
the  bottomry  bond.  1767  BLACKSTOSK Cemm,  II.  155  If.  .the 
estate  be  limited  over  to  a  third  person.  1705  BHNTHAM 
S*f/4y  Vfitkfut  Burden  32  When  an  estate  in  England  has 
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been  limited  away  from  a  man  altogether,  lie  never  looks 
at  it.  18x8  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  IV.  175  In  the  release 
there  was  a  power  . .  to  revoke  the  uses  contained  therein, 
and  to  limit  other  uses. 

t  b.  To  appoint  (a  person)   to  an   office ;    to 
assiga  (a  duty)  to  a  person.   Obs. 

c  1380  WvcUF.SVrw.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  140  pree  offices  of  heerdis 
|>at  Crist  ha}>  lymytid  to  hem.  c  1380  —  IV ks.  (1880)  331  As 
if  a  pope  make  a  lawe  |>at  who  euer  he  lymyti^  to  here 
confessioun  of  J>is  man  or  confession  of  JHS  comunatee,  he 
shal  here  Jnse  mennes  shrifte.  1420  Searche rs  I'erdicts  in 
Sttrtecs  Misc.  (1888)  16  Sercheours  ..  assigned  and  lymyt 
by  Thomas  of  Gare.  1488  M.  Paston's  Will  in  P.  Lett.  III. 
286  After  the  stipend  of  the  preste  lymyted  to  synge  for 
me  be  yerly  levied,  c  1505  in  Plinnpton.  Corr,  189,  I  had 
the  keyes  levered  me  ..  &  had  a  fellow  lemett  to  keep  the 
said  schawnter  with  me,  &  he  faylled  me  in  my  most 
neede.  1557  PAYNEL  Barclay's  Jugurth  42  He  had  lymitted 
hym  in  Numidy  in  his  stede  to  be  captayne  of  the  army. 
1638  HKYWOOD  Wise  Woman  iv.  i.  Wks.  1874  V.  319, 1  limit 
you  to  be  a  welcome  guest  unto  my  Table. 

fc.  To  lot  or  plot  out  •  to  allot,  apportion.  Obs. 

1530  PAI.SGR.  612/1  Our  grounds  were  lymyted  afore  our 
fathers  dayes.  1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  Pref. 
A  vj,  And  by..  th'equinoctiall,polary  circles,  and  altitude  of 
the  pole,  to  Hmite  out  the  Zones,  Climates,  and  Paralleled. 
1577  HARRISON  England  IT.  iv.  (1877)  i.  91  England  was 
limited  out  by  families  and  hidelands.  1579  TOMSON  Cat- 
flit's  Serin.  Tint.  765/2  Clod . . hath  limited  out  all  our  life. 
1605  VERSTF.GAN  Dec.  Intell.  vi.  (1628)  1^7  Markenryc,  that 
is  the  country  or  Kingdome,  marked  or  limited  out.  a.  1619 
FOTHERBY  Atfaoni.  ii.  i  §  8  (1622)  190  He  had  all  his  learn 
ing  and  knowledge  limited  out  vnto  him  :  yea,  and  that  by 
a  scant  scantling,  a  1649  Prayers  in  Ckas.  I's  H'ks.  (1662) 
197  Let  thy  infinite  Power  vouchsafe  to  limit  out  some  pro 
portion  of  deliverance  unto  Me. 

f  d.  Alalh*  To  lay  down,  *  give '  in  the  hypo 
thesis  of  a  proposition.     Obs. 

1551  RF.coRnEPatfav.  Knowl.  \.  xv,  The  likeiamme  ..hath 
one  angle  . .  like  to  D.  the  angle  that  was  limitted.  Ibid. 
it.  iii.  This  triangle  . .  hath  two  corners  equal  eche  to  other, 
that  is  A  and  />,  as  I  do  by  supposition  limite. 

f  e.  pass,  of  proportions  or  contour :  To  be 
outlined  or  drawn  (in  a  specified  manner).  Obs. 

1636  W.  BKTTIF,  Tit  ana  fy  Theseus  B  2,  Seeing  his  face  so 
perfectly  featured,  and  viewing  each  limb,  the  portraiture  of 
his  body  so  well  limited,  that  [etc.]. 

2.  To  confine  within  limits,  to  set  bounds  to 
(rarely  in  material  sense) ;  to  bound,  restrict. 
Const,  to.  fAlso,  to  prohibit  (a  person)  y/w/j 
(something). 

la  1400  Merle  Arth.  457  Thy  lycence  es  lemete  in  presence 
of  lordys.  1508  FISHF.R  7  Penit.  Ps.  cxxx.  Wks.  (1876)  226 
The  mercy  of  god  ..can  neuer  be  lymyt  to  ony  creature. 
c  1530  MOKE  Ansiv.  Frith  Wks.  841/1  Than  must  he  limitte 
Gods  power  howe  farre  he  will  gene  God  leaue  to  strctche 
it.  1555  KUKN  Decades  n  They  haue  lymyted  and  enclosed 
certeyne  grounde  to  make  gardeynes  and  orchlardes.  1585 
ABP.  SANDYS  Serin,  xvii.  298  He  limiteth  and  restrained! 
his  permission,  saying,  Rest  a  while.  1597  HOOKKR  Keel. 
Pol,  v.  Ixix.  §  i  If  in  continuance  also  limited,  they  all  haue 
..their  set.  .tennes.  1631  Star  Chantb.  Cases  (Camden)  8j 
Sr  Francis  Leake  ..  made  a  deed  limitting  the  use  to  my 
].ady  Leake.  1662  KARL  OltRKRY  State  Lett.  (1743)  I.  77 
His  HyJas  was  not  limited  to  numbers  and  rhyme,  as  mine 
is.  1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  n.  in.  186  He  was  limited 
in  his  Victuals,  and  ty'd  up  to  a  certain  allowance  every 
day.  a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  (1724)  I.  557  He  thought  a 
government  limited  by  law  was  only  a  name.  1722  UK  Foe 
Moll  Flanders  (ed.  3)  62,  I  had  a.  Husband  and  no  Hus 
band..  :  Thus  I  say,  I  was  limited  from  Marriage,  what 
Offer  soever  might  be  made  me.  173*  LEDIARU  Sethos  II. 
x.  362  He  limited  his  number  of  cavalry  to  six  thousand 
men.  1786  BURKE  W.  Hastings  Wks.  1842  II.  143  The 
act  of  parliament  ..  did  expressly  limit  the  duration  of 
their  office  to  the  term  of  five  years.  1813  LADY  HAMIL 
TON  in  G.  Rose's  Diaries  (1860)  I.  272  You  do  not  know 
how  limited  I  am.  I  have  left  everything  to  be  sold  for 
the  creditors.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  I.  418  A  man 
cannot  by  any  conveyance  at  common  law  limit  an  e-.tate 
to  his  wife.  1828  D  ISRAELI  C/ias.  /,  I.  vii.  216  The  philo 
sophical  inquirer  will  not  limit  his  researches  by  simple 
dates.  1844  LD.  BROUGHAM  lint.  Const,  xvi,  (1862)  249 
And  it  [the  succession]  was  afterwards  further  limited  to  the 
descendants  of  James  I.'s  daughter.  1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl. 
II.  xxviii.  282  Our  draft  on  the  stores  ..  had  been  limited 
for  some  days  to.. eggs  [etc.].  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  v. 
§  i.  218  The  commerce  . .  was  still  mainly  limited  to  the  ex 
portation  of  wool  to  Flanders.  1900  F.  ASSTKY  Brass  Bottle 
iii.  35  If  you  remember,  sir,  you  strictly  limited  me  to  the 
sums  you  marked. 

b.  To  serve  as  a  limit  or  boundary  to ;  to  bound; 
to  mark  off//w«.  Also  to  limit  in.  Now  rare. 

1582  STANYHURST  sEneis  i.  (Arb.)  26  This  rule  thus  fixed 
no  tyme  shal  limit,  or  hazard.  1594  IJLUNIJEVIL  Exert,  v. 
(1636)  560  The  Provinces  that  . .  are  limited  with  the  Pro 
vinces  of  China.  1601  WEEVKR  /l//;v.  Alart,  K  v,  Limits 
there  be  for  euery  thing  beside,  No  banks  can  limit  in  the 
sea  of  pride.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  122  The  km^dome  of 
the  Parthians  ..  is  limited  and  separat  by  these  mountaines 
and  streights.  1635  K.  LOXG  tr.  Barclays  Argents  \.  xx. 
60  The  souldiers  reached  to  the  doore  of  the  Temple,  in  two 
rankes,  limiting  the  way  to  them  that  came  to  the  Princesse. 
1633  EARL  MANCH.  A I  Monde  (1636)  185  God  cannot  bee 
God,  if  Nature  limit  him.  1889  GEDDES  &  THOMSON  Evolu 
tion  of  Sex  xi.  146  Round  the  chromatin  rods  vacuoles  are 
formed,  limiting  them  from  the  surrounding  protoplasm. 

t 3.  intr.  To  border   upon  (a  country).   Obs. 

1613  SHERLRV  Tra~>.  Persia  4  Those  countries  limitting 
upon  the  King  of  Spaines  vniall  partes. 

•{•  4.  To  beg  within  specified  limits.  [A  back- 
formation  from  LIMITEK  (sense  i).]  Ol's.  raw1. 

1577  NORTHBKOOKE  Dicing  (1843)  57  They  [Popishe  friers] 
go  ydelly  a  limiting  abrode. 

Limitable  (uimtibl),*.  [f. Louie.  +  -ABLE.] 
That  may  be  limited. 


1581  MULCASTFR  Positions  xliv.  (1887)  287  When  tliechilde 
knoweth  his  certainetie  in  all  limitable  circumstances.  1643 
HERI.E  An$n>.  Ferne  29  A  power  ..  limitable  ..  not  to  be 
exercised  within  fifty  dayes.  1686  J.  SCOTT  Chr.  Life  (1747) 
1 1 1.  363  If  they  are  limitable  by  any  other  Power,  they  arc 
Subjects  to  that  Power. 

Hence  Li  mitableness. 

1644  HUNTON  Vind.  Treat.  Monarchy  iv.  22  Neither  its 
being  supreme  doth  hinder  its  limitablenesse.  1684-5  H. 
MORE  Let.  19  Jan.  in  Norris  Theory  Lore  (1688)  154  Those 
terms  Totum  and  £?/««<r.  .imply  also  a  comprehensiveness, 
limitableness,  or  exhaust  ibleness  of  the  number  of  those  parts. 

1  Iii'mitage.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  LIMIT  v.  + 
-AGE.]  That  which  is  limited  or  allotted  to  a 
person  or  persons  ;  an  allotment. 

1634  RAINBOW  Labour  (1635)  29  Their  Hmltage  were  fallen 
to  them  in  a  goodly  ground. 

Limit al  (Irmital),  a.    [f.  LIMIT  sb.  +  -AL.]    Of 

or  pertaining  to  a  limit  or  boundary. 

1877  GILBERT  Rep.  Geol.  Henry  Kits.  iv.  90  A  laccoh'te  of 
small  volume  will  not  exceed  the  Hmital  area,  but  will  grow 
by  lifting  its  cover. 

Xiimitaiiean  (limiU7i'nian),  a.  Rom.  Antiq. 
[f.  Inte  L.  limitaiu-us  (f.  limit-,  limes  LIMIT  sb.}  + 
-AN.]  Stationed  on  the  border. 

1839  KEIGHTLKY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  129  Lands  given  to  those 
who  were  named  the  Limitanerm  and  Ripuanan  soldiery. 

t  Iiimita'neons,  <*•  Obs.  rare  ~  °.  [f.  as  prec. 
4-  -ous.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  bounds  or  frontiers. 

1721  in  BAILEY.     Hence  1755  in  JOHNSON. 

I  Li'mitaiiy,  a.  Obs.  rare~*-.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -Y  *.]  Dwelling  on  the  border. 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Krit.  ix.  ix.  §  66  The  Poiclouines  .. 
were  the  limitanie  or  border- subjects  of  the  English  Do 
minions  in  Aquitaine. 

Limitariaii  ilimite>rian),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  LIMIT 
sb.  +  -arian  as  in  Unitarian^  etc.]  A  designa 
tion  applied  by  adversaries  to  those  theologians 
who  hold  the  doctrine  of  *  limited  redemption  *. 

1844  J.  CAIRNS  Let.  in  Life  x.  (1895)  228  Graham  is  some 
what  delayed  in  licence  by  a  limitarian  presbytery.  1848 
CRAIG,  Limitarian^  one  who  limits,  one  who  maintains  the 
doctrine,  that  only  a  part  of  the  human  race  are  to  be  saved. 
1852  J.  H.  JOMNSTOSK  (title)  Who  are  the  Litmiarians? 

Limitary  (H'mitari),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  limi- 
tan's,  f.  limes  LIMIT:  see  -ARY^.]  A.  at//'. 

1.  Subject  to  limits  j  limited  in  action,  range,  etc. 
f  Const,  to. 

1620  BRATHWAIT  Fire  Senses  \v.  46  Delights  momentany 
and  ISmitarie  to  an  instant,  may  for  the  present  yeeld  a  satis 
faction.  1673  \)\*.v\-)Y.H  State  Innocence  m.i.Wk-;.  iSoSV.  143 
]>et  me  with  Him  contend,  On  whom  your  limitary  powers 
depend.  17*7  C.  PITT  Callimachuf  Hymn  tt>  Jupiter  119 
What  no  inferior  Limitary  King  Could  in  a  length  of  Years  to 
Ripeness  bring.  1814  SCOTT  Ess,  Drama,  etc.  (1874*  143  The 
synod  of  Olympus  ..  were  themselves  but  limitary  deities. 
1822-56  DK  QrixcEY  Confess.  (1862)  169  The  p,x>r  limitary 
creature  calling  himself  a  man  of  the  world.  1838  SIR  W. 
HAMILTON  Logic  xxix.  (1866)  II.  107  We  cannot,  indeed, 
rise  superior  to  our  limitary  nature.  1850  Eraser  s  Mag. 
XI, I.  328  The  Stuarts  looked  abroad  for  models  of  king 
craft,  and  repined  at  their  limitary  right-divine. 

b.  Of  a  friar :  Licensed  to  beg  within  certain 
limits.  (Cf.  LTMITKR  i.) 

1830  SCOTT  Dentonol.  vi.  175  Chaucer,  .ascribes  the  exile 
of  the  fairies,  -to  the  warmth  and  zeal  of  the  devotion  of  the 
limitary  friars. 

2.  Of  or   pertaining    to   a   limit   or   boundary; 
situate  on  the  boundary.    •(•Of  a  sentinel ;  Stationed 
on  the  boundary. 

In  quot.  1667  the  sense  Is  doubtful :  It  may  be  i. 

1650  Ft  LI.KR  1'isgak  ii.  v.  125  All  the  former  wtre  limitary 
places  in  the  tribe  of  Asher.  a  1661  —  Worthies.  (Cumber 
land  i.  (1662)  216  This  County  (because  a  Limitary)  did 
abound  with  Fortifications.  1667  MILTON  /*.  /-.  iv.  969  Then 
when  I  am  thy  captive  talk  of  chaines,  Proud  humane 
cherub!  1731  HAU.KY  vol.  II,  Limitary,  belonging  to  the  • 
limits  or  bounds.  1819  Banquet  57  Visit  your  limitary  huts, 
and  see  Where  cleanliness  reside,  and  industry.  1885  W.  T. 
WAT  KIN  in  Academy  i  Aug.  77/3  We  have  another  limitary 
mark  on  a  centurial  stone  at  Manchester. 

3.  Serving  as  a  limit  or  boundary ;  limiting,  con 
fining,  containing.     Const,  of. 

1807  ANNA  SKWARU  in  Athenxittn  Mar.  (18951282/1  Where 
the  horizon's  limitary  line  Meets  the  gloom'd  sea.  1823  \\. 
CORNWALL  Dram.  Scenes,  Julian  the  Apostate  ii,  A  limitary 
power,  Which  strikes  and  circumscribes  the  soul.  1845 
TRENCH  Hnls.  Lect.  Ser.  i.  y.  98  Refusing  the  Scriptures 
as  ..  authoritative  in  and  limitary  of  the  Truth.  1847 
W.  K.  HAMILTON  Let.  to  De  Morgan,  Ess.  Analytic  Logi 
cal  Forms  3  The  once  formidable  array  of  limitary  rules 
has  vanished.  The  science  now  shines  out  in  the  true 
character  of  beauty.  1847-9  Town  C>c/.  Anat.  IV.  451/2 
The  hepatic  cells  are  enclosed  in  a  limitary  membrane.  1899 
J.  HUTCHINSON  Archives  Surf.  X.  151  There  was  deep 
erosion  of  the  nails,  .presenting  an  abrupt  limitary  margin. 

B.  sb.   »LiMiT£H  i.     (Cf.  A.  i  b.) 

a  i66a  HEVLIN  /.<iw<^(i668)  210  Great  were  the  Sums  of 
Money  which  the  Piety  of  the  Design,  and  the  Diligence  of 
their  Limitaries  brought  in  from  their  several  Walks. 

Limit  ate  (lrmiU7it),  pa.pple.  and  ///.  a.  In 
6  Sf.  limitat.  [ad.  L.  llmitat-us,  pa.  pple.  of 
liuritare\.Q LIMIT.]  tA.  pa.pfle.  =  LIMITED.  Obs. 

1581  N.  IJt'HNK  in  Cat/i.  Tractates  (S.  T.  S.)  16^  As  gif.. 
his  pouar  of  virkinjj  miraclis  var  limitat  to  the  pairtis  onlie 
quhair  your  Sanctis  var  bureit.  1585  JAS.  I  Ess.  PoesU 
(Arb.)  21  Translations  are  limitat,  and  restraind  in  some 
things,  more  tlian  free  inuentions  are. 

B.  ///.  a.  a.  Of  land  :  Parted  off  by  limits  or 
boundaries,  rare. 

1853  WHLWELL  tr.  Grotim*  De  Jure  Belli  I.  407  Laml .. 


determined  by  its  measured  quantity,  is  governed  by  the 
same  rule  as  limitate  land. 

b.  /><?/.  Hounded  by  a  distinct  line,  as  the  hypo- 
thallus  in  some  lichens. 

1871  W.  A.  LF.IGHTON  Lichen-flora  401  Artlionia  ilicina^ 
..smooth,  shining,  scaly,  limitate. 

t  Li'lilitate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  limilat-,  ppl.  stem 
of  limittire  to  LIMIT.]  trans.  To  pnl  limits  or 
bounds  to ;  to  limit.  Hence  f  Li'mitated  ///.  a. 

1560-78  ttk.  Discifil.  Ch.  Scot.  (1621)  ^  Tlie  persons  nomi- 
nate  ..  to  ..  define  and  limitate  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Kirk. 
1563  WINJET  Four  Scoir  Tkre  Quest.  \\'ks.  1888  I.  125  Gif 
we.  .limitatis  and  determinatis  nocht  the  wisdom  of  God  be 
our  phantasie.  1654  EARI,  MONM.  tr.  Bentivoglio  $  Warrs 
Flanders  457  A  clause  so  general  and  so  Hmitated,  would 
be  interpreted  rather  in  favour  of  them. 

Limitation  (limit^'-Jan).  [ad.  L.  limiiation- 
cm.,  f.  limittire  to  LIMIT.  Cf.  F.  limitation] 

1.  The  action  of  limiting  (in  senses  of  the  vb.)  ; 
an  instance  of  this. 

c  i38o\VvcuF  li'ks. (1800}  70  J>ei  commaunden  ^at  no  man 
schal  preche  J>e  gospel  but  at  here  wille  &.  lymytacion.  1483 
Cat/i.  Angl.  217/1  A  Lymytacion,  limitacin.  1533  MORK 
ApoL  ix.  Wks,  865/2  They  . .  leaue  not  one  man  for  Goddes 
parte  thys  eyghte  hundred  yeare  paste  by  theyr  owne 
lymitacion.  1542-3  Act  34  ^  35  Hen.  /'"///,  c.  20  §  i  Their 
heires  inheritable  by  the  limitacion  of  suche  giftes.  1608 
WII.LKT  Hexapla  Exod.  76  This  absolute  limitation  and 
restraint  of  Satan.  1683  Krit.  Spec,  63  The  Monarch  himself 
must  be  Judge,  and  then  farewel  Limitation.  17*0  WATER- 
LAND  Eight  Serin.  250  It  is  here,  without  any  restriction  or 
limitation,  applied,  by  the  inspired  Writer,  to  pur  Saviour 
Christ.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Berkeley  \.  viii.  159  Some 
objected  to  this,  that  mere  convertibility  was  not  enough 
without  limitation.  1845  MAURICE  Mor.  ff  Met.  rhilos.  in 
Encycl.  Afetr.  II.  610/1  The  proper  limitation  of  mathe 
matical  accuracy  to  things  without  matter.  1863  H.  Cox 
Instit.  in.  iii.  623  A  fresh  limitation  of  the  succession  to  the 
throne  was  made  towards  the  end  of  the  rei.^n  of  William  III. 
fb.  spec.  The  action  of  determining  tiie  bound 
aries  of  (a  country)  or  the  contour  of  (a  figure).  Obs. 

1677  W.  HUBBARD  Narratire  II.  5  Letters  Patent  granted 
by  the  King  for  the  Limitation  of  Virginia.  17*6  LEONI 
Albcrtis  Archit.  III.  31/2  Limitation  we  call  the  determin 
ing  or  fixing  the  sweeps  of  all  the  lines,  the  projections  of  the 
angles,  .and  the  depression  of  every  hollow. 

f2.  a.  An  allotted  space;  the  district  or  circuit 
of  an  itinerant  officer  or  preaching  friar ;  the  region 
belonging  to  a  particular  nation  ;  Jig.  oneVallotted 
sphere.  Obs. 

£-1380  WVCLIF  Scrm.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  182  Oo  frere  grutchih 
a^ens  anoj^er,  and  fi^tij>  wij>  him,  whanne  he  precliip  treube 
in  his  lymytacioun.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Wife's  T.  21  The 
lymytour  . .  seyth  his  matyns  and  liis  hooly  thynges  As  he 
gooth  in  his  lymytacioun.  1401  /'of.  Pofins  (Rolls1  II.  21 
Your  limitors  ..  will  not  suffer  one  in  another*  limitation. 
1426  LYIJG.  DC  Gail.  Pilgr.  12620  Whyl  thow  the  hoUot 
by  resoun  Wyth-Inne  thy  lymytacioun,  Nat  toerryn,  nyh  nor 
ficr.  1527  R.  THORSE  in  Hakluyt  I'oy.  (1589)  2^6  The  saide 
Islands  fall  all  without  the  limitation  of  Portiiijall.  1535 
Act.  27  Hen.  I'///,  c.  27  Auditours  ..  yerely  ridiuge  tlitir 
seueral  circuites  and  limittacions.  1552  B.  GILNN  Serin. 
I'cf.  Eti~v.  IV  (16^0)  25  Some  [pulpits]  have  nut  had  foure 
Sermons  these  fifteene  or  si.xteene  yenres,  since  K  tiers  left 
their  limitations. 

fb.  An  allotted  time.   Obs. 

1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  n.  iii.  146  You  haue  stood  your  Limitation. 

3.  The  condition  of  being  limited  ;  Hmitedncss. 
1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixix.  §  i  As  the  substance  of 

God  is  infinite,  and  hath  no  kinde  of  limitation.  1601 
SHAKS.  fnl.  C.  n.  i.  283  Am  I  your  Selfe  But  as  it  were  in 
sort,  or  limitation?  1710  HKRKFLKV  /V/'w.  //«///.  Knoivi. 
§  4  The  natural  dulness  and  limitation  of  our  faculties.  1755 
YOUNG  Centanri.  Wks.  1757  IV.  123  Through  ihe  limitation 
of  the  human  intellect.  1871  R.  H.  HUTTON  Ess.  I.  109 
What  seems  to  us  limitation,  may  be,  not  limitation,  but  a 
mode  of  divine  power.  1875  LYELL  f-'ritic.  (.ieol.  II.  in. 
x.xxviii.  331  The  limitation  of  groups  of  distinct  species  to 
regions  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  gjobe  by  certain 
natural  barriers.  1880  HAUCHTON  Phys.  deog.  vi.  272  The 
limitation  of  special  families  and  sub-orders  to  special  Con 
tinents. 

4.  A  point   or   respect   in   which   something   is 
limited  ;  a  limiting  provision,  rule,  or  circumstance. 

1523  FITZHKRB.  Sitr?'.  12  The  lymitacyon  expressed  in  the 
•statute  of  Westmynster.  1590  H.  SWINBUHNK  Testaments  134 
ThLs  limitation  is  suspected  of  some  not  to  bee  sounde.  1642 
MILTON  Apol.  Sweet.  Wks,  1851  III.  295  That  limitation 
therefore  of  after  settling  is  a  meere  tautology.  1664  H. 
MORE  Alyst,  fniy.  x.  33  Let  him  mince  it  as  well  as  he  can 
with  mental  limitations  and  restrictions.  i667PEPVS  Diary 
10  Apr.,  So  as  that  he  that  goes  there  may  go  with  limita 
tions  and  rules  to  follow.  1733  CHEVNK  Eng.  Maltuiy  it.  viii. 
§  i  (1734)  193,  I  shall  have  little  further  to  add,  but  some 
Limitation*,  .with  regard  to  particular  Cases.  1790  BITRKK 
j-r.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  63  This  limitation  was  made  by  parliament, 
that  [etc.].  1855  PKESCOTT  Philip  //,  I.  Ii.  xi.  261  Most  of 
the  provinces  coupled  their  acquiescence  with  limitations 
which  rendered  it  of  little  worth.  1875  MAINE  Hist.  Inst.  ii. 
53  He  was  heir  to  the  earldom  of  Tyrone  according  to  the 
limitations  of  the  patent. 

6.  Law.  a.  The  statutory  specification  of  a 
period,  or  the  period  specified  by  statute,  within 
which  an  action  must  be  brought.  Statute  of 
Limitations :  any  of  the  statutes  (now  esp.  3  &  4 
AVill.  IV,  c.  27)  fixing  a  period  of  limitation  for 
actions  of  certain  kinds,  b.  The  specification  of 
a  period  or  the  period  specified  for  the  continuance 
of  an  estate,  or  the  operation  of  a  law.  c.  The 
settlement  of  an  estate  by  a  special  provision  or 
\\  itli  a  special  modification  or  modifications  ;  the 
modification  or  provision  itself. 


LIMITATIVE. 

a.  1641  Termes  de  la  Ley  196  Limitation  is  an  assigne- 
ment  of  a  space  or  time,  within  which  hee  that  will  sue., 
ought  to  prove,  that  he  or  his  ancestor  was  seised  of  the 
thing  demanded,  or  otherwise  he  shall  not  maintaine  his 
suit  or   action.     1768    BLACKSTONB   Counti.    III.   178  It   is 
enacted  by  the  statute  of  limitations,  21   lac.  I.  c.  16.  that  no 
entry  shall  be  made  by  any  man  upon  lands,  unless  within 
twenty  years  after  his  right  shall  accrue.     Ibid.  188  In  all 
these  possessory  actions  there  is  a  time  of  limitation  settled, 
beyond  which  no  man  shall  avail  himself  of  the  possession 
of  himself  or  his  ancestors.    Jbid.  250  Sixty  years.. is  the 
longest   period   of  limitation   assigned   by   the  statute   of 
Henry  VIII.     1818  CRUISK  Digest  (ed.  2)  V.  313  If  it  be  a 
legal  debt,  this  Court  being  applied  to  for  a  discovery,  will 
not  prevent  the  statute  of  limitations  from  running.     1853 
Ln.  PALMERSTON  in  Croker  Papers  17  June  (1884)  I.  i.  18 
There  is.  .no  statute  of  limitation  as  to  epistolary  debts. 

b.  1767  I'I.ACKSTONK  Conun.  II.  155  When  an  estate  is  so 
expressly  confined  and  limited  by  the  words  of  it's  creation, 
that  it  cannot  endure  for  any  longer  time  than  till  the  con 
tingency  happens  upon  which  the  estate  is  to  fail,  this  is 
denominated  a  limitation.      1818  CKUISIC  Digest  (ed.  2)  VI. 
495  The  future  limitation  being  only  for  the  life  of  a  person 
in  essc.    1821  J.  Q.  ADAMS  in  C.  Davits  l\fetr.  Syst.  111.  (1871) 
245  The  limitation  of  the  act  was  to  three  years,  or  the  end 
of  the  next  general  assembly. 

C.  1767  PiLACKsroNE  Contsit.  II.  iQjA  tenancy  in  common 
may.. be  created  by  express  limitation  in  a  deed.  1818 
CRUISK  Digest  (ed.  2)  VI.  291  Hy  the  limitation  of  the  will, 
he  was  to  make  a  grant  of  the  rent.  1827  JAKMAN  Po'vclCs 
Devises  (ed.  3)  II.  73  The.  .failure  of  the  objects  of  the 
several  limitations.  1868  E.  EDWARDS  Ralegh  I.  iv.  66 
Most  grants  of  this  kind  were  attended  by  conditions  and 
limitations. 

6.  =  LIMIT  I  and  2.    Also  //.  bounds,  boundaries. 

1523  Ln.  BERNKRS  Froiss.  I.  ccxxxvhi.  344  They  of  the  . . 
marches  and  lymitacions  of  the  real  me  of  Castell,  Came  .  . 
and  made  homage.  1533  KI.YOT  Cast.  He/the  (1541)  i  To 
the  conservation  of  the  body  of  mankymle  within  the  lymita- 
tion  of  helth.  1601  FULBECKK  Pandectes  61  Numa  Pompi- 
lius  ..  did  cause  as  well  a  pubhk  perambulation  to  he  made 
throughout  his  whole  kingdom  as  pri.iate  limitations 
£  bounds  betwixt  partie  &  partie.  1616  CAPT.  J.  SMIIII 
Descr.  New  Engl.  23  The  Gouernment,  Religion,  Terri 
tories  and  Limitations.  1815  JANE  AUSTEH  fcmma  n.  viii. 
193  She  knew  the  limitations  of  her  own  powers  too  well 
to  attempt  more  than  she  could  perform  with  credit.  1824 
L.  MURRAY  Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  5)  L  319  The  supposed  excep 
tions  ..  do  not  come  within  the  reason  and  limitation  of  the 
rule.  1864  BOWEN  Logic  \.  25  When  the  use  of  words  is  not 
checked  by  a  frequent  recurrence  in  thought  to  the  precise 
limitation*  of  their  meaning. 

Limitative  (H-imVliv),  a.  nnd  sfr.  [ad.  F. 
limitatif,  ~ive  ',.  i6th  c.  in  Ilatzf.),  ad.  med.L.  liniita- 
tivus,  f.  L.  liwttare  to  LIMIT  :  see  -ATJ.VK.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Tending  to  limit ;  limiting,  restrictive. 

t  Limitative  place  '.  in  Scholastic  philosophy,  'place*  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  predicable  of  things  tbat  do  not 
occupy  space;  ~  DEFINITIVE  a.  3.  Limitative  judgement 
(Logic):  used  by  Kant  to  denote  judgements  of  the  type 
'Every  A  is  a  not-B!,  which  he  regarded  as  a  class  co-or 
dinate  with  affirmative  and  ncgatiyeTudgements  ;  also  wcajr. 
used  for  a  judgement  serving  to  limit  or  modify  another. 

1530  RASTELL  Purgatory  \\\.  xi.  g4  Therfore  purgatory 
can  be  no  place  contynentyue  but  purgatorye  maye  be  a 
place  lymytatyue,  and  also  a  place  operatyue.  For  where 
so  euer  tbat  god  doth  lymyt  the  soule  of  man  after  it  is 
separate  from  the  body  to  be  purged,  there  is  y3  place 
lymytatyue  of  the  soule.  1657  J.  SKRGEANT  .Schism  Dis- 
pactit  464  Without  using  the  limitative  particle  (onely*  or 
lalonel  to  restrain  his  extravagant  interpretation.  1825 
KENTHAM  Offic.  Apt.  Maximized,  Qbsen*.  Peel's  .V/.  (1830) 
53  Before  the  words  'every  other  country*  stands  . .  the 
limitative  word  'almost'.  1864  BOWEM  Logic  v.  143  The 
incidental  Judgment  expressed  in  an  additional  word 
or  clause  may  be  either  explicative  or  limitative.  1877 
1C.  CAIRH  Phihs.  Kant  n.  vi.  307  Nor  need  Logic  regard  the 
Infinite  or  limitative  judgment  as  distinct  from  the  affirma 
tive.  1886  Sat.  RCT.'.  31  July  151  Theirseveral  undertakings 
should  be  co-extensive  and  mutually  limitative.  1892 
Athenxiun  4  June  722/3  Being  essentially  negative  and 
limitative,  it  can  only  end  in  negative  conclusions. 

f2.  Subject  to  a  limit  or  condition,  conditional. 

1682  SCARLETT  K.vchatiges  67  A  prudent  Possessor  of  the 
Bill  will  accept  of  no  conditional  or  limitative  Acceptance, 

B.  sl>.  Logic.  A  limitative  judgement. 

1864  BOWES  Logic  v.  144  In  respect  to  Limitatives,  no 
question  can  arise  concerning  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  in 
cidental  Proposition. 

Limited  (H-mited),  ///.  a.  [f.  LIMIT  v.  +  -ED'.] 
In  senses  of  the  vb. 

fl.  Appointed,  fixed.   Obs. 

1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Morels  Utap.~\.  (1805)  ^7  He  ..  hiereth 
some  of  them  for  meate  and  drynke,  and  a  certeyne  limityd 
waygesby thedaye.  1577-87  HOUNSHKD  Chron.  III.  882/1 
That  euerie  man., should  paie  the  whole  subsidie.  .out  of 
hand,  not  tarrieng  till  the  daies  of  paiment  limited.  1633 
T.  STAFFORD /W.  Hib.  n.  i.  (1810)  225  They  did  somewhat 
exceede  the  time  limited. 

2.  Circumscribed  within  definite  limits,  bounded, 
restricted.     Of  circumstances :  Narrow.     Limited 
mail',  a  mail  train  in  which  only  a  limited  number 
of  passengers   is  conveyed.     Limited  monarchy : 
one  in  which  the  functions  of  the  monarch  are 
exercised  under  conditions  prescribed  by  the  con 
stitution  ;  so  limited  government^  monarch,  royalty. 

1610  WILLET  He.tapla  Dan.  259  The  knowledge  of  angels 
is  limited.  1651  HUBBES  Leviath.  11.  xix.  98^  That  King 
whose  power  is  limited,  is  not  superiour  to  him,  or  them 
that  have  the  power  to  limit  it.  1674  Essex  Papers  (Cam- 
den)  I.  265, 1  cannot  imagine  what  it  is  makes  men  in  Eng 
land  believe  ye  Goverm1  of  Ireland  to  be  fur  a  Limited  Time 
of  Three  Years.  1736  CHANDLER  Hist.  Persec*.  Introd.  5 
The  blessings  of  a  limited  government.  1789  Cow.  MOKRIS 
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in  Sparks  Life  $•  Writ.  (1832)  II.  72  The  King  of  France 
must  soon  be  one  of  the  most  limited  monarchs  in  Kurope. 
1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xxi,  I  thank  your  Highnes-*, ..  for 
your  cautious  and  limited  testimony  in  my  behalf.  183* 
AUSTIN  Jnrispr.  (1879)  I.  vi.  247  In  limited  monarchies 
a  single  individual  shares  the  sovereign  powers  with  an 
aggregate  or  aggregates  of  individuals.  1833  MYLNK  & 
KKF.N  Reports  II.  244  His  co-executor,  .was  in  narrow  and 
limited  circumstances.  1853  HKONTK  I'itlette  viii.  (1876)  68 
That  school  offered  for  her  powers  too  limited  a  sphere, 
1860  TVNDALI.  Glac,  i.  ii.  15  A  limited  number  of  images 
only  will  be  seen.  1865  M ox LEY  Mirac,  iv.  86  A  limited 
Deity  was  a  recognised  conception  of  antiquity.  1883  P. 
FITZGERALD  Recrcat.  Lit.  Man  80  He  started  for  Dublin 
by  the  mid-day  limited  mail. 

b.  Limited  company :  short  for  limited  liability 
company  (see  LIABILITY). 

1855  Act  18  ff  if)  I'ict.  c.  133  §  i  The  Word  '  Limited  ' 
shall  be  the  last  Word  of  the  Name  of  the  Company.  1872 
RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  -V  Mining  107  The  Nevada  Land 
anil  Mining  Company,  (limited). 

3.  quasi-j/'.    a  limited  mail  in  2.     (17.  S.  colloij^} 

1887  /V/.  Si  i.  Monthly  Mar.  577  Let  the  great  steamship 
founder,  the  limited  crash  through  a  trestle  -living or  dead, 
these  men  will  be  found  at  their  posts. 

Hence  Li'mitedly  a<tr.,  Lvmitedness. 

n  1614  DoNNE  Biaflararos  (1644)  74  You  see  nothing  is  de 
livered  by  him  against  it,  but  mode>tly,  limitedly,  and  per 
plexedly.  1656  [J.  SKRGKAXI  1  tr.  T.  It-'/tfff's  i'eripat.  lust. 
•JoS  A  difference  of  Substance  distinct  from  corporeity  and 
limitednesse.  i8ia  SHFI.LKY  in  Hogg  Life  (1858)  II.  91,  I 
assume  a  character  which  is.amadaptud  to  the  linntodness 
of  my  experience.  1891  H.  JONKS  lh-<>-,i>itiitgz^  He  pushes 
the  liinitedness  of  human  knowledge  into  a  disqualitii  at  ion 
of  it  to  reach  truth  at  all.  1895  (J.  AY?-.  July  76  We  in 
London  need  such  limitedly  local  relaxations. 

Xiiiniter  (limitoiX  Forms:  46  lim-,  lymi- 
tour;e,-ytour(e,  (7 -9  limitour),  6  lira-,  lymiter, 
-y  ter,  limmeter,  7  limitor,  6-  limiter.  [f.  LIMIT 

V.  +  -KK1.] 

1.  (Also  friar  limiter?}  A  friar  licensed  to  beg 
within  certain  limits.   Obs.  cxc.  Hist. 

1377  LANGI,.  /'.  /'/.  H.  v.  138  On  limitoures  and  litres 
lesynges  I  ymped.  <  1386  CHAUCKK  Wifcs  '/'.  loThe  grete 
chaiitee  and  prayeres  Of  lymytours  and  olhere  hooly  fix-res. 
1516  Will  of  R.  Peke  of  Wakcficld  4  J  line  ( MS.  ',  To  every 
lymyter  of  the  iiij  orders  of  freers-  \\i/.  1552  LATIMKK 
Set-///.  (156.0  0.4  A  liinitoure  of  the  graye  fryers,  in  the  tyme 
of  his  limitation  preached  inanye  tynnjs  and  haiide  but  one 
Sermon.  1556  J.  HKVWOOD  .Spider  <y  /•'.  ix.  i  There  netier 
was  Fryer  limiter,  that  cluckt  So  low,  where  beggyng  \v<vm 
him  twenty  cheeses.  1591  SPKNM-.K  Af.  Hnbberd^^  I  meane 
me  to  disguize. .like  a  Pilgrim,  or  a  Lymiter. 

ti-ansf.  or  atlnsire.  1624  \\v.  Moi'Nr.\(;u  Cagg'Yo  Rdr.  2 
Some  of  our  Catholique  Limitors  had  beene  roining  in  the 
conntrey  and  brake  into  my  pale  secretly. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  limits  (in  senses  of 
the  vb.). 

1483  Cnth.  Angl.  217/1  A  Ly  my  tour,  timitator.  1570 
LKVINS  Mttirifi,  Bo/3  A  Limiter,  limiiator.  ?  1612  TIVO 
AW'/t'  K.  v.  i.  30  So  boyst  we  The  sayles,  that  must  these 
vessells  port  even  where  The  heavenly  lymiter  pleases,  a  1619 
FoTHERBY>f/A*w//.  n.  i.  §  5  (i6->2)  180  The  Sunne  is  not  that 
infinite  limitour,  which  ..  seltelh  seuerall  bounds,  vnto  all 
other  things.  1639  Ln.  G.  DIGUY  Left.  tone.  Rctig.  (1651) 
27,  I  am  sure  they  are  the  best  declarers  and  limiters  of 
their  own  [doctrines).  1645  MILTON  Tctrach.  Wks.  1851  IV. 
222  Abolishing  a  law  so  good  and  moral,  the  limiter  of  .sin. 

Limiting1  (Irmitirj"),  vbt.  sb.  [f.  LIMIT  v.  + 
-ixo1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  LIMIT;  an  instance 
of  this. 

1580  HOLI.YHAXD  Trcas.  Fr.  Tong>  {Modification... &^\?X\~ 
fying,  moderating,   limiting,   or   releasing.      1608   HIHKON 
Wks.    I.    To  Chr.    Rdr.  (ante  689)   Forms  of  prayer.. are 
niudged  to  l>e  a  kind  of. .  limiting  of  Gods  Spirit.    1677  GII.I-IN 
Demonol.  (1867)405  A  bold  limiting  of  the  time  of  forty  days. 

Limiting  (li-mitirj),  /•//.  a.  [f.  LIMIT  v.  + 
-INI;  ^.]  That  limits,  in  senses  of  the  vb.  Limit 
ing  angle  (see  quot.  1873).  Limiting  parallels 
(see  quot.  1867). 

1849  RUSKIN  Sw.  Lamps  vii.  §  7.  102  It  would  be  needful 
to  accept  some  well  known  examples,  .for  final  and  limiting 
authorities.  1864  UOWKN  Logic  y.  131  The  Condition  .  .can 
always  be  expressed  by  a  limiting  adjective.  1865  M. 
ARNOLD  Kss.  Crit.  i.  33  liven  with  well-meant  efforts  of  the 
practical  spirit  it  \sc.  criticisml  must  express  dissatisfaction, 
if  in  the  sphere  of  the  ideal  they  seem  impoverishing  and 
limiting.  \%6"]  ^WIM  Sailor  sWo>-d-bk.^  Limiting  parallels^ 
the  parallels  of  latitude  upon  the  earth's  surface,  within 
which  oceultations  of  stars  or  planets  by  the  moon  are 
possible.  1873  \V.  LKES  Acoustics  \\.  iii.  53  In  order  that  a 
ray  may  pass  from  a  dense  medium  into  a  rarer,  the  angle  of 
incidence  must  not  exceed  a  certain  limit,  . .  this  angle  is 
called  the  limiting  or  critical  angle  of  refraction.  1884 
HmvKR  &  SCOTT  DC  Bary's  P/taner.  539  The  limiting  zone 
between  the  external  cortex  and  the  bast-layer. 

Limitless  (li-mitles),  a.    ff.  LIMIT  sb.  +  -LESS.] 

Having  or  admitting  of  no  limits;  unlimited,  illimit 
able  ;  unbounded,  unrestricted. 

1581  SIDNEY  Astr.  *  Stella  (1591)  G  4  b,  Say,  whether  ihou 
wilt  crowne  With  limitlesserenowne.     i6iz  J.  DAVIES  \Vifs 
Pilgrimage  civ.  (Grosart)  20  To  ihls  Sea  of  Gillie-Common 
wealth  (Lymittlesse  London1,     a  1628  F.  GREVII.  Sidney  x. 
(1652!  i2Q  Sir  Philip. -observed  this  limitless  ambition  of  the 
Spaniard!    1760-72  H.  ISROOKK  FoelofQvaJ.  (1809)  in.  57 
While  the  king  acts  in  consent  with  the  parliament  . .  he  is 
limitless,  irresistible.     1868  LOCKYER  Gmllemitfs  Heavens 
(ed.  3)  436  In  ihe  depths  of  limitless  space,  exisl  numerous 
assemblages  of  btars.      1891  E.  PEACOCK  N.  Brendan  II.  58 
Almost  limitless  power  of  giving  pain. 

Hence  Li  mitlessly  adr.,  Id/mitlessness. 
1863  RI/SKIN  Sesame  (ed.  2)  145  When  the  affection  has 
become  wholly  and  limitlessly  our  own.    1865  Spectator 


LIMMER. 

4  Mar.  239/2  The  Imperial  throne  ..the  power  solntns  a 
Icgihns  which  in  its  limitlessness  could  redress  all  wrongs. 

Jjimitor,  -our,  obs.  forms  of  LIMITEH. 

Limitrophe  ilrmitrJuf),  a.  and  sb.  [a.  F. 
limitrophe )  ad.  late  L.  llmitrophus^  limitotrophus 
(a  hybrid  f.  L.  //"«/*'/-,  //V//t'.r-f<Jr.-Tpo</>os  support 
ing),  applied  to  lands  set  apart  for  the  suppoit  of 
troops  on  the  frontier.] 

A.  adj.  Situated  on  the  frontier ;  bordering  on, 
adjacent  to  (another  country). 

i8z6  [J.  R.  P.EST]  4  Years  France  129  Russia  has  already 
absorbed,  within  its  empire,  that  great  limitrophe  nation 
which  might  have  been  a  barrier  against  further  progress. 
1845  FORD  Hatulbk.  Sgain  vi.  503  Like  many  of  these  limi 
trophe  Fyrenean  districts  it  became  independent  soon  after 
.  .731.  1881  Daily  News  22  Feb.  5/3  The  policy  of  a  limi 
trophe  frontier  with  Russia  revived.  1885  1'all  Mall  (',. 
i  Ap_r.  1/2  England,  .was  perfectly  free  to  enter  into  any 
relations  she  pleased  with  the  States  limitrophe  to  India. 
fB,  sb.  A  border-land.  Ohs. 

1589  A.  MffNUAY]  Hist.  Palmcndos  v.  (1653)  32  He  ..  be- 
came  ..  famous  through  all  the  neighbour  Marches  and 
limitrophes  of  Tharstis.  1598  DALLINGTON  Mctlt.  Trav. 
C  Sj  b,  The  Prince  ought  to  have  of  them  [sc.  castles)  in  his 
frontier  places,  and  Lymitrophes  (as  they  call  them). 

Hence  f  Limitrophing-  ppl.  a.,  bordering,  ad 
jacent;  f  Limit rophous  a.  (see  quot.). 

1623  tr.  Favincs  Theat.  //on.  iv.  vii.  29  The  Counties  uf 
Uoitloiignc,  Saint  Panic,  and  oilier  limitrophing  .Seigneuries. 
1727-51  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Cfllnntn,  Llmitrophous  or 
boundary  Column,  is  that  winch  shews  the  limits  of  a  king 
dom,  or  country  conquered. 

tliimity.  Obs.  Also  6  lymytee.  [Formation 
uncertain ;  possibly  Hmitics^  -tees,  represents  L. 
Unities  \  but  cf.  OK.  KmiU'.']  =  LIMIT. 

1525  Ln.  HKKNERS  I*'roiss.  II.  ccx.  [ccvi.]  648  There  shuMe 
be  in  their  company  of  the  lymytees  of  Fraunce,  mo  then 
fyue  hundred  kniglites.  1545  JOYK  Exj>.  Dun.  I  )ed.  A  iij  b, 
The  very  limilits  &.  boundesof  tlie  world.  1553  EDKN  Treat. 
AVnv  Ind.  (Aib.)  29  They  go  not  out  of  ye  limiik-s  of  their 
own  con  trie, 

Limm,  obs.  form  of  LIMN. 

"  Limina  (H'ma).  [Late  L.,  a.  (Jr.  Aef/i^a 
remnnnt,  part  left,  semitone,  f.  Aciireii/  to  leave.] 

1.  iMns.  The  semitone  of  the  Pythagorean  scale 
;see  <jnot.  1694). 

1694  \V.  IIo[.i)i:R  Harmony  vi.  152  The  Pytliagoreans,  not 
using  Tone  Minor,  but  two  fcqual  Tones  Major,  in  a  Fourth, 
\vt_-ru  forced  to  take  a  lesser  Interval  for  the  Hemitone ; 
which  is  call  d  their  Lim  ma,  or  Pythagorean  H  em  i  tone  ',  and, 
which  added  to  those  two  Tones,  makes  up  the  Fourth  ;  it 
is  ;i  Comma  less  than  Ilemitonc  Major  n6  to  15)  and  the 
Ration  of  it,  J->  256  to  243.  1887  \V.  S.  KOCKSTRO  in  Grave's 
Diet.  Mus.  IV.  503  The  Ditonic  Diatonic  Tetiachortl,  con 
sisting  of  two  greater  Tones  and  a  Limma,  a-,  set  forth  by 
Pythagoras. 

2.  (/;•.  Pros.  A  lime  or  mora  in  a  line  required 
by  the  rhythm  but  not  expressed  by  a  syllabic  in 
the  words:  indicated  in  schemes  by  the  sign  A- 

Limme,  obs.  form  of  LIMM  sbJ 

Limmeal,  -ly,  obs.  vars.  LIMR-MKAL,  -MKALLY. 

Limmell,  variant  of  LIM.UL,  metal  filings, 

Iiimmer  fli'moa),  sb.  and  a.  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
Also  5  lymmare,  6  lymare,  -er,  lymmar,  6-7 
limmar,  lymber,  lymmer.     [Of  obscure  origin  ; 
connexion  with  LIMB  sb.  is  possible.] 
A..S&. 

f  1.  A  rogue,  scoundrel.   Obs. 

1456  SIR  G.  HAVE  !.a~u  of  Annys  (S.T.-S.1  233/24  Ane  un 
worthy  lymmare,  tbat  settis  nocht  for  honour  tot  for  pillery. 
c  1470  HESHYSON  Mor.  h'ab.  v.  (rarl.  Kcasts^  xli,  [To  the 
fox]  '  Uyde  ',  (juod  the  lioun  ;  '  Hmmer,  let  ws  see  Gif  it  be 
suthe  the  sillie  ^ow  lies  said.'  1536  iii-;u.KNi>i-;N  Cron.  Scof. 
(1821)  I.  p.  Ixiv,  He  causit  hir  to  be  schamfully  defowlit  with 
rebaldis  and  limmaris  of  his  cnnlre.  1596  DALKVMPLE  tr. 
Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  ix.  219  Adam  Scot  special  bordirer  and 
limmer,  commounlie  calit  king  of  traytouns.  1602  JAS.  VI 
Let.  to  Eliz.  (Camden)  147  The  repreasing  of  fugitiues  and 
lymmeriesU/f].  1607  Sc.Acts  Jns.  fl  ( 1816)  IV.  379/2  That 
Insolent  and  wicked  race  and  name  of  the  glengregour  and 
notorious  lymberis  and  malefactoui  is.  1637  Ii.  JONSOM  &att 
Shcfih,  n.  i,  Fowle  Limmer  !  drittie  Louwne  !  1828  SCOTT 
/•'.  M.  Perth  iv,  There  have  been  a  )  roper  set  of  limmers 
alwut  to  scale  your  windows,  father  Simon. 

2.  Applied  to  a  woman,     a.  A  light  woman;  a 
!    strumpet,   b.  In  weaker  sense:  A  jade,  hussy,  minx. 

1566  Durham  Defios.  (Surtees)  83  In  causa  diffamacionis, 
1  viz.  that  his  wyf  uas  a  lymer.  1718  RAMSAV  Last  .S/.  Miser 
viii,  I  wore  nae  fruzl'd  limmer's  hair.  1786  UURNS  Tiy<i  Dogs 
182  Except  for  breakin  o'  their  thinner  Or  speakin  lightly  o' 
tlicir  limmer.  1814  SCOTT  ll'ar.  Ixtii,  Kate  and  Matty,  the 
limmers,  gaed  atT  wi1  twa  o'  Ha\\  ley's  dragoons,  and  I  hae 
twa  new  queans  instead  o'  them.  1851  HOKROW  Lavengro 
lx.\xv.  (1900)  460  Leave  my  husband  in  the  hands  of  you  and 
that  limmer,  who  has  never  betn  true  to  us.  1897  CROCKETT 
Latfs  Leve  xiii.  141  'Oh — the  limmer — bow  dared  she1, 
cried  my  mother,  on  fire  instantly  at  the  hint  of  an  insult  or 
rejection  to  her  eldest  son. 

B.  adj.  Knavish,  scoundrelly. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxvti.  9  With  mony  lymmar  loun, 
1562  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.T.S.)  i.  53  For  lymmer  lawdis  and 
litle  lassis  lo.  1637  U.  JONSON  Sad  Shepfi.  n.  i,  Hence 
with  'hem,  limmer  lowne,  Thy  vermin,  and  thy  selfe,  thy 
selfe  art  one.  a  1785  Kookhope  Kyde  iv.  in  Child  Ballads 
III.  439  Limmer  thieves  drives  them  away. 

Hence  t  Limmerfiil  a.,  knavish  ;  f  Limmery, 
knavery. 

1300-20  DUNBAR  Poems  \v\.  152  Thy  lytnmerfull  hike  wald 
Me  thame.  1567  Gmtc  .J  Godlie  Ball.  Ui.T.S.)  206  The  lytn- 
meric  lang  hcs  lestit. 


LIMN. 

Limmeter,  obs.  form  of  LIMITER. 

Limming,  obs.  form  of  LIMNING. 

Limn  (lim),  v.  Now  literary  and  arch.  Also 
5  limyne,  lymm,  5-7  lymn(e,  6-7  limm(e, 
limb(e,  limne.  [Altered  form  of  LUMINE  v.~\ 

fl.  trans.  To  illuminate  (letters,  manuscripts, 
books).  Also  absol.  Obs. 

14..  Treinsas  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  295  pis  blsshop  hym- 
self  schonede  not  to  write  and  lumine  \MS.  ft  (early 
iSth  c.)  lymnej  and  bynde  lxx>kes.  £1440  Promp.  Pan'. 
317/1  Lymnyd,  as  bookys  (A',  limynicii,  elucidates,  1499 
Churchiu.  Ace.  Croscombe  (Som.  Rec,  Soc.)  24  A  mass 
boke  of  vein  lymmyde.  1531  ELYOT  Got',  i.  v,  Their  fyrst 
letters  to  be  pay  n  ted  or  lymned.  1534  RICH  Let.  to  T.  Crom- 
welt  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  xxxiv.  179  A  certain  tale  of 
M.  Magdalen,  delivering  her  a  letter  from  heaven,  that  was 
limned  with  golden  letters.  1566  DRANT  Horace,  Sat,  \.  iv. 
B  viij  b,  And  if  their  toyes,  in  letters  lymde,  be  printed  once 
in  booke,  Then  [etc.].  1573  Art  of  Limming  title-p., 
Ditiersekyndesof  colours  to  write  or  to  limme  withall  vppon 
velym.  1588  PARKE  tr.  Klendozas  Hist.  China  94  When 
they  write  letters  vnto  anie  princjpall  person,  they  gilde  the 
margent  of  the  paper,  and  limbe  it. 

1 2.  To  adorn  or  embellish  with  gold  or  bright 
colour;  to  depict  in  (gold,  etc.).  Also  (rare),  to 
lay  on  (colours.  0/>s. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.^  Hen,  I'll  I  73  Images  ..  rychely 
lymned  wyth  golde  and  Albyn  colours.  1573  Art  of  Lim 
ming  title-p.,  How  siluer  or  golde  shalbe  layed  or  litnmed 
vppon  the  sise.  1587  FLEMING  Con  in.  Holinshed  III.  490/1 
Their  bannerols  displaied,  and  richlie  Hmmed  with  my  lords 
armes.  1653  H.  COG  AN  tr.  Pinions  Trav.  xxiii.  84  The 
Royal  Arms  of  Portugal  were  limned  in  Gold. 

3.  To  paint  (a  picture  or  portrait) ;  to  portray, 
depict  (a  subject),     f  Formerly  spec,  to  paint  in 
water-colour  or  distemper  (seeLniNIXQ  vbl.sb.  2). 
•f*  Also  with/0;'M,  out. 

1591  SHAKS.  lfen.  fy  Ad.  290  Looke,  when  a  Painter  would 
surpasse  the  life,  In  limming  out  a  well-proportioned  steed. 
1594  CAREW  /fnarte's  Exam.  Wits  vi.  (1596)  83  Pictures 
which  are  lymned  in  oyle.  1607  TOTSELL  Foitr-f.  Beasts 
(1658)  222  Nicon  that  famous  painter  of  Greece,  when  he 
had  most  curiously  limbed  forth  a  Horses  perfection  [etc.]. 
1622  WITHER  Fair  I'irtite  M,  Where  Apelles  limb'd  to  life 
Loathed  Vulcans  louely  wife.  1641  MILTON  Auiinadr. 
Wks.  1851  III.  230  He  may  be  the  competent  Judge  of  a  neat 
picture,  or  elegant  poem,  that  cannot  limne  the  like.  1813 
SCOTT  Trierm.  in.  xxxvii,  For  there  by  magic  skill,  I  wis, 
Form  of  each  thing  that  living  is  Was  Hmn'd  in  proper  dye. 
1854  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Magd.  Hepburn  II.  55  The  dim  chapel 
..  wilh  Scripture  stories  limned  in  its  ancient  glass.  1866 
Comfi.  Mag.  Sept.  335  If  he  be  limned  aright  in  the  canvas 
which  has  descended  to  us. 
b.  transf.  andyf^. 

1593  NASHK  4  Lett.  Confiit.  30  With  life  and  spirit  to  limne 
deadnes  it  selfe  Hoc  est  Oratoris  proprimn.      1600  SHAKS. 
A.  Y.  L.  \\.  vii.  194  As  mine  eye  doth  his  effigies  witnesse 
Most  truly  Hmn'd,  and  Huing  in  your  face.     i6oa  MARSTON 
Ant.  <*r  Mel.  Induct.,  I  fear  it  is  not  possible  to  limme  so 
many  persons  in  so  small  a  tablet  as  the  compare  of  our 
playes   afford.     1645  FULLER  Good  Th.  in  Bad  T.,  Mixt 
ConUmpl.  xxi.  (1649)  83  It  is  easie  for  one  to  endure  an 
affliction,  as  he  limns  it  out  in  his  own  fancie.     1653  MIDDLE- 
ION  &  ROWLEY  Sp.  Gipsy  HI.  iii,  What's  beauty  but  a  perfect 
white  and  red  ?    Both  here  well  mix'd  limn  truth  so  beautiful. 
1661  FKLTHAM  Lusoria  xxxvii.  in  Resolves  (1709)  6ot  He 
must  limb  Spirits  never  tir'd.    18568 PI "RGEON  Neiv  Park  St. 
Pulpit  I.  56  Instances  of  persons  going  to  the  house  of  God, 
and  having  their  characters  limned  out  to  perfection.     1871 
SMILES  Charac,  x.  (1876)  284  Perhaps  the  most  complete 
picture  of  a  great  man  ever  limned  in  words.     1878  GLAD 
STONE  Prim.  Homer  130  The  Odusseus  is  limned  with..     ] 
incomparable  art. 

4.  Prov.  To  limn  the  water,  limn  (something)    j 
on  water:  said  of  something  transient  or  futile. 

1610  BACON  Poems  (Grosart)  49  Who  then  to  fraile  Mor 
tality  shall  trust,  But  limmes  the  Water,  or  but  writes  in  1 
dust.  169*  Vindiciz  Carolina  ix.  73  All  he  had  done  was  i 
but  a  kind  of  Limming  the  Water,  to  them.  1871  R.  ELLIS  | 
tr.  Catullus  Ixx.  4  A  woman's  words. .  Limn  them  on  ebbing  ' 
floods,  write  on  a  wintery  gale  [  L.  In  i<ento  et  rapida  scribere  , 
oportet  aqua}. 

f5.  absol,  or  intr.  To  paint;  esp.  to  paint  in 
water-colour  or  distemper.  Obs. 

1594  PLAT  ywcll-ho.  in.  44  To  paint  or  limne  with  the    ! 
colours  that  are  taken  from  hearbs  or  flowers.    1622  PEACHAM    ' 
Compl.  Gent.  xiii.  (1634)  126  The  vertupus  Margaret  Queene 
of  Navarre  beside  her  excellent  veine  in  Poesie  could  draw 


I'ler.  Limne,  what  dost  thou  mean  ?  Merry.  Why  Limne, 
Sir,  draw  Pictures  in  little.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.Syst.  \. 
iii.  §  30.  136  If  Oxen,  Lions,  Horses  and  Asses  . .  were  able 
to  limn  and  paint. 

Xiinuiacean  (limn<7l>s/'an),  a.  and  s!>.  [f.  mod. 
L.  Limnacea  (see  below),  for  *Limti!faceat  f. 
LIMN.EA  :  see  -ACEAN.]  a.  adj.  Pertaining  to  the 
Limnacea,  one  of  the  three  families  of  Pitlmo- 
branchiata  in  De  Blainville's  classification,  b.  sb. 
A  gastcropod  of  the  family  Limnacea ;  a  pond- 
snail  (Cent.  Diet.}.  Also  Iiimna'ceous  a.  =  prec. 
adj.  (Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  1855). 

11  Limnsea  (limnrii).  Zool.  Also erron.  Lymn-. 
[mod. I,.,  ad.  Or.  At/AiWa,  fern,  of  Ai^raias,  f.  \ifjtvrj 
pool,  marsh.]  A  genus  of  the'  family  Liwn;vid;e 
or  pond-snails,  typical  of  the  sub-family  Limnxin«\ 
a  pond-snail  of  this  genus.  Hence  lamnre  an,  a 
gasteropod  of  the  genus  Limnrta ;  Limnse-itl  (also 
limneid),  a  gasteropod  of  the  family  Limweidx; 
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a  pond-snail ;  Limnae  ine  a.,  pertaining  to  the  sub 
family  Limnxinw  (Cent.  Diet.). 

1834  M'MuRTRii-;  tr.  Cnviers  Anim.  Kingd.  III.  38  Hav 
ing  a  shell  very  similar  to  that  of  a  LymiiJta.  1851  WOOD 
WARD  Mollusca  ii  The  air-breathing  limneids  live  in  fresh 
water.  1856  [bid.  in.  361  The  Li  tor  ins  and  Limnaeans  are 
found  living  together. 

Limnanth  (U'mnrcnb).  Bot.  [f.  Gr.  AI/API?  lake, 
marsh  +  av$os  Mower.]  a.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Limnanthemnm  (N.O.  Gentianacex}  of  perennial 
water-herbs,  b.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Limnanthes 
or  tribe  Linnianthex,  N.O.  Geraniaccw  (Cassell). 

1872  OLIVER  Elem.  Bot.  n.  209  The  ..  orbicular  floating 
leaves  of  Common  \Avcmaxtfh.(LiiHnanthenntinnymphffoidef). 

Limned  (limd),  ///.  a.    [f.  LIMN  v.  +  -EL>I.] 

f  Illuminated  (o/'S.}  ;  painted,  depicted,  portrayed. 
1538  ELYOT  Diet.,  Miniati  libri,  limned  bokes,  hauyng 
letters  of  dyuers  colours.  1573  in  Willis  £  Clark  Cambridge 
(1886)  III.  26  The  lymned  letters  and  pictures.  1595  MARK- 
w\KSirR.GrinviU\  Tothefayrest  vii,  III  limn'd  memorials 
of  diuinest  rage.  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  i.  iv.  §  3. 18  Like 
the  first  Letter  of  a  Patent,  or  Hmmed  Booke.  a,  1628  F. 
GREVIL  Sidney  Ep.  Ded.  (1652)  i  Both  your  Bloud  and 
Vertues  do  so  strongly  Intitle  you  to  this  well-limb'd  Piece. 
1648  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  216  The  limned  picture  of  my 
wife.  1814  CARY  Dante  t  Par.  xxvii.  90  The  human  flesh  Or 
.  .its  limn'd  resemblance. 

Limner  (lrmnai\  Now  literary  or  arch. 
Forms:  4-5  lymnour,  46  lymenor(e,  5  lyra- 
nore,  lympner,  6  lymmer,  6-7  lymner,  lim- 
raer,  7  limbner,  limpner,  6-  limner.  [Altered 
form  of  LUMINKU:  see  LIMN  v.  and  -ER!.] 

1.  An  illuminator  of  manuscripts.  Hist. 

1389  in  En%.  Gilds  (1870)  9  Johannes  Pancastre,  lymeno'. 
1398  TKEVISA  Barth.De  P.K.  xvn.cxli.  (1495)608  Grauours, 
lymnours  and  payntours  eteth  Rewe  to  sharpe  tneyr  syghte. 
*"  1440  Pro/up.  Parv.  317/1  Lymnore  lA".  £1490  luminour), 
clucidator^  mmiographus.  1483  Act  i  Rich.  ///,  c.  9  §  i 
That  this  Acte.  .in  no  wise  extende.  .to  any  writer  lympner 
bynder  or  imprynter.  i  1515  Cocke  Lorcll's  B.  10  Barbers, 
lx>ke  bynders,  and  lymners.  1555  EDEN  Decades  188  The 
lyttle  byrdes  whiche  the  lymmers  of  bookes  are  accustomed 
to  paynte  on  the  margentes  of  churche  bookes,  1607  R. 
QAREW]  tr.  Esticnnc's  World  of  Wondtrs  334  A  limmer  .. 
bad  drawne  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul  so  iiuely.  1859  C.  BARKER 
Associat.  Princ.  i.  18  The  Rector  Chori.  .had  ..  the  charge 
of  the  writing  materials,  .and  of  the  colours  for  the  limners. 

2.  A  painter,  esp.  a  portrait  painter,     f  Some 
times  spec.,  a  water-colour  artist. 

1594  PLAT  Je'.i'ell'ho.  n.  23  The  fine  and  subtil  earth  of  the 
hearbe  or  flower,  out  of  the  which  some  curious  Limner  may    ' 
draw  some  excellent  colour.     1607  TOPSELL  Eoitr-f.  Beasts 
(1658)  10  The  Poets  (with  their  apes,  the  painters,  Hmmers,    i 
and  carvers).     1638  USSHER  Immanuel  (1645)  16  A  curious    j 
limmer  draweth  his  own  sons  pourtraicture  to  the  life.    1659 
J.  ARROWSMITH  Chain  Princ.  137  The  limbner  drew  it  as    | 
he  was  an  artist,  not  as  one  of  this  or  that  nation.     1661  z    ; 
PEPYS  Diary  -2  Jan.,  Cooper,  the  great  lirnner  in  little.  1688 
R.  HOLME. Armoury  ML  147/2  A  Limner,  a  Painter  in  Water 
colours.    1752  FOOTE  Taste  I.  i,  Pray  now,  Mr.  Carmine,  how    \ 
do  you  Limners  contrive  to  overlook  the  Ugliness  and  yet    j 
preserve  the  Likeness?     1830  I>'!SHAELI  C/ias.  /,  HLviii.    | 
186  Many  refined  strokes  show  that  the  limner  had  studied    ; 
his  original  by  her  side.     1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2*  1 1 1.' 250 
The  drawing  of  a  limner  which  has  not  the  shadow  of  a 
likeness  to  the  truth. 

Hence  Iii'mnery,  the  work  of  a  limner. 

c  1831  H.  COLERIDGE  Ess.  (1851)  I.  199  The  few  remnants 
of  church-limnery  that  have  escaped  the  fanatics  and  the 
modernisers. 

Li'mniad.  rare.  [Erroneously  for  *liwttai{t 
ad.  Gr.  At/^aS-,  Xi/icas  fem.  adj.,  'pertaining  to 
lakes,'  f.  Xi'/cft;  lake.]  A  lake-nymph. 

1818  L.  HUNT  Foliage,  The  Nymphs  p.  xii,  The  Limniad 
takes  Her  pleasure  in  the  lakes. 

Limning  'Jrmirj,  li-mnir)),  vbl.sb.     [f.LlMN  v. 

1.  Illuminating  of  manuscripts,  etc.     Also  concr. 
c  1485  E.  E.  Misc.  (Warton  Club)  72  There  begynnyth  the 

ci'afte  of  lymnynge  of  bokys.  1573  (title)  A  very  proper 
treatise,  wherein  is  briefly  sett  forthe  the  arte  of  limming, 
which  teacheth  how  siluer  or  golde  shalbe  layed  or  lirnmed 
vppon  the  sise  [etc.].  1591  PERCIVALL  Sfl.  Dict.^LuntinacioH 
de  libroS)  lymning,  winicuhttio.  1611  PEACHAM  Gentl.  Exerc. 
title-p..  The  making  of  all  kinds  of  colours,  to  l>e  vsed  in 
Lymming,  Painting,  Tricking,  and  Blason  of  Coates,  and 
Armes.  1762-71  H.  WALPOLE  I'ertite's  A  need.  Paint. 
(1786)  L  39  Of  the  third!  Edward,  says  Mr.  Vertue,  many 
portraits  are  preserved.. in  illuminated  MSS.  ..  He  has  not 
marked  where  these  limnings  exist.  1859  GI;LLICK  &  TIMBS 
Paint.  loo  The  art  of  illuminating,  or  limning,  as  it  was 
formerly  called. 

2.  Painting  (f  formerly  spec,  in  water-colour  or 
distemper). 

1606  G.  W[OODCOCKE]  Li-'cs  Emperors  in  Hist,  /rstine 
G  g  i  b,  Singing,  playing,  and  phisick,  geometry,  painting^ 
and  liming.  1675  SALMON  Polygraph,  n.  xv.  73  Limning  is 
an  Art  whereby  in  Water  Colours,  we  strive  to  resemble 
Nature  in  everything  to  the  life.  1688  R.  HoLm^fnwMff^ 
lit.  147/2  Limning,  Painting  in  Water  colours  with  Gum  or 
Size.  1711  ADDISON  Sfrct.  No.  328  Limning,  one  would 
think,  is  no  expensive  Diversion,  but  . .  she  paints  Fans  for 
all  her  Female  Acquaintance,  and  draws  all  her  Relations 
Pictures  in  Miniature.  1884  B.  B.  WAR  FIELD  in  Chr. 
Treasury  Feb.  92/1  The  skilled  limning  of  a  Michael 
Angelo. 

b.  An  instance  of  this;  (oner,  a  painting. 

1689  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2511/4  A  Collection  of  Paintings  and 
fine  Limnings  by  the  Ijest  Masters.  1711  SHAKTESB.  Charac. 
(1737)  HI.  295  E'er  you^attempt  those  accurate  and  refin'd 
limnings  or  portraitures  of  mankind,  or  offer  to  bring  gentle 
men  on  the  stage.  1816  SINGER  Hist.  Cards  67  A  great 


LIMOTHERAPF. 

many  limnings  in  rather  a  rude  htyle  of  art.  1861  Our  Eng. 
Home  145  The  liniiiiii^s  of  early  painters  on  the  walls. 

3.  attrib.,  as  f  limning  gold,  ^picture,  -skill. 

14*0  Nottingham  Rec.  II.  120  Pro  atiro  TOfato  Mymnyng 
gold  '.  1617  I.  OLIVER  in  Wills  Doctors  Com.  (Camden)  84 
All  my  drawings  . .  and  lymninq  pictures,  or  any  thing  of 
lymning  whatsoever,  .as  yet  unfinished.  1737  MATT.  GRKEN 
Spleen  450  When  fancy  tries  her  limning  skill  To  draw  and 
colour  at  her  will. 

Li'mning,  ///.  a.    [  +  -ING  2.]    Painting. 

1781  WOLCOT  (P.  Pindar)  yd  Ode  to  R.  A.'s  iv.  Thus 
should  young  limning  lads  themselves  demean. 

Limnite  (li-mnait).  Also  lymnite.  [f.  Gr. 
Kifivr]  lake  +  -1TE.] 

1.  falif ontology.  A  fossil  species  of  the  genus 
Limniea. 

1864  WEBSTER,  Lymnite.     1882  OGILVIE,  Limnitt. 

2.  Min.  Bog  iron  ore,  containing  more  water  than 
limonite. 

1868  in  DANA  Mi*.  178. 

Limnograph.  (li-mndgraf  \  [f.  Gr.  Xi/ur;  lake, 
marsh  +  -GKAPH.J  An  apparatus  for  automatically 
recording  the  variations  ot  level  in  a  lake. 

1880  Nature  4  Mar.  427  Beside  the  fixed  limnograph  of 
M.  I'lnntamour. 

Limnology  (limnfHod;;!').  [f.  Gr.  Ai^r;  lake, 
marsh  +  -A.o-ym  -LOGY.]  a.  The  study  of  the  phy 
sical  phenomena  of  lakes,  b.  That  department 
of  science  which  treats  of  pond-life. 

1895  At/iemeiti/r  10  Aug.  195/3  Limnology  was  dealt  with 
[at  the  Geographical  Congress]  by  Dr.  K.  A.  Fore].  1899 
/V/.  .Sci.  Monthly  Sept.  709  The  study  of  microscopic 
aquatic  life  and  general  limnology. 

Linmometer  (limnfm/taj).  Also  erron. 
limni  .  [I.  Gr.  Xi'/iyi;  lake  +  -METEB.]  An  appa 
ratus  for  measuring  the  variations  of  level  in  lakes. 

1851  TH.  Ross  Htimltoliil's  Trav.  II.  xvi.  14  The  Marquis 
del  Toro  has  undertaken  to  put  this  design  into  execution . . 
establ^hlng  limnometers,  on  a  bottom  of  gneiss  rock,  so 
common  in  the  lake  of  Valencia.  1879  Nature  23  Oct.  615/2 
M .  Kdouard  Sarasin  has  recently  established  a  registering 
limnimeter  . .  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva. 

IiimnOphiloUS  (limnfi-fibs),  a.  [f.  Gr.  \iiarri 
marsh,  pool  +  </>i'\-os  loving  +  -ous.  Cf.  P".  limito- 
phile]  Fond  of  or  living  in  marshes  or  pools,  as 
certain  molluscs,  etc.  1855  in  MAYNE  Exfos.  Lex. 

Limo-  (1-ii'mo),  taken  as  comb,  form  of  L.  Itmus 
mud,  in  the  sense  '  clayey  and  .  .  .' 

1756  C.  LUCAS  fa.  Waters  I.  13  A  certain  earth  of  the 
lime-cretaceous  kind. 

Limon  e,  obs.  form  of  LEMON. 

t  Limoiieer.  Obs.  In  6  lymoner,  -eer.  [a. 
F.  limonier,  f.  Union  shaft  :  see  -EER.]  A  horse 
which  is  attached  to  the  shafts  of  a  vehicle. 

'5»3  WOLSEV  in  Fiddes  Lift  (1726)  n.  112  That  new 
Lymoneers  and  horses  for  draught  and  carriage  should  be 
recovered.  1534  —  in  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII  (1836)  IV.  120 
Provision  of  Ij  moners,  cariages  and  drawghtes. 

Iiimonin.  (li-moninj.  Chem.  Also  -ine.  [f. 
mod.L.  limonwn  (F.  limoii)  LEMON  +  -IN.]  (See 
quot.)  Also  (rare)  Limone  [as  in  Fr.]. 

1845  GREGORV  Organic  Client.  459  Limonine,  or  Limone, 
a  bitter  crystalline  matter  found  in  the  seeds  of  oranges 
lemons,  &c.  1864  WATTS  /);V/.  Chem.  III.  699  Limonirt, 
the  bitter  principle  contained  in  the  pips  of  oranges  and 
lemons. 

Limonite  J^i'miTnait).  Min.  [Named  by  Haus- 
mann,  1813,  probably  from  Gr.  Xupoiv  meadow, 
a  rendering  of  its  earlier  Ger.  name  ivicsenerz, 
meadow-ore :  see  -ITE.]  A  name  at  first  confined 
to  bog  iron  ore,  but  now  extended  to  include  all 
forms  of  hydrous  sesqui-oxide  of  iron,  containing 
about  15  per  cent,  of  water. 

1813  H.  J.  HROOKE  Introd.  Crystallogr.  472  Bog,  Meadow, 
&c. ;  Iron  ore,  Limonite.  185*  C.  U.  SHEPARD  Min.  (ed.  3) 
276  Limonite  occurs  in  Ijeds  and  veins.  1879  RUTLKV  Study 
Rocks  x.  156  Limonite  occurs  in  stalactitic,  mammillated, 
pisolitic,  or  earthy,  comfitions. 

attrih.  1874  RAYMOND  Statist.  Rlines  fy  Alining  308  A 
deposit  of  limonite-iroll  ore. 

Hence  Limonitic  <;..  consisting  of  or  resembling 
limonite  (Cent.  /Jifi.). 

II  Limo'Jiiuni.  Obs.  [mod.L.  limoniiim  =  !„ 
limonion  (Pliny),  a.  Gr.  Af</jwi'ioi',neut.of  Xci/uirtoy, 
f.  \uftuiv  meadow.]  Any  plant  of  the  genus  J'yivla, 
esp.  P.  rottimiifolia ;  wintcrgreen. 

1548  Tt'HNER  Na ntfs  t\f  ilerbe s  48  Limonium  named  of  the 
Herbaries  Pyrola,  is  named  in  duch  wintergrowen.  . .  It 
maye  1m  called  in  engli-ihe  wvntergrene.  156*  —  Herbal 
n.  39  The  sede  of  I.imouiuin.  .is  good  agaynst  all  kyndes  of 
flyxes.  1664  KVEI.YN  Kal.  l^art.  July  (1679)  21  Flowers  in 
Prime,  or  yet  Lasting.  ..  Indian  Tuberous  Jacynth,  Limo 
nium  [etc.J.  1741  Ctiiiipl.  /'aiit.-riecc  [I.  iii.  386  You  have 
besides  the  scarlet  Lichnis, ..divers  kinds  of  Limoniums. 

Limose  (lai'm^'s),  a.  Ceol.  and  fiat.  rare.  [ad. 
L.  fimiis-us,  f.  limns  mud.]  Pertaining  to,  of  the 
nature  of  mud  ;  growing  in  mud. 

1855  MAYNE  Expos.  Le.v.t  s.v.  Limosiis. 

t  Limo  sity.  Obs.  [ad.  mod.L.  limositas,  f. 
limSs-iis.]  '  Muddiness'  (Blount  Glossogr.  1656). 

Liniothe'rapy.  Med.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  AI/IO-S 
hunger  tffipanda  medical  treatment.]  Treatment 
of  disease  by  fasting  ;  the  hunger  cure. 

1893  in  Duitglison 's  Diet.  Med.  (ed.  21). 


LIMOUS. 

LimOUS  (bi-mos),  a.  1  Oh.  Also  5  lymous, 
-OWB.  [ad.  L.  limfs-iis,  f.  limns  mud,  slime.] 
Muddy  ;  slimy. 

c  1420  I'allad.  on  llnsb.  ix.  139  Yf  water  ther  be  lymous 


.      . 

or    enfecte,   Admyxtion  of  salt    wol    hit    correcle.     e  1440 
I'romp.   ran:  198/2  Gleymows,  or  lyinows,  limosus,  ?-is. 
fosus,  glutinosns.     1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  /'.svmr1.  /•:/>.  vi.   i. 
75  The  mud  and  limous  matter  brought  downe  by  the  river 
ilus.    1656  in  BLOUNT  (VAwtfjf;-.    /H734.SIRJ.  KLOYER  (J.), 
hey  esteemed  this  natural  melanchohck  acidity  to  he  the 
mous  or  sliiuy  feecnlent  part  nf  the  blood.     1794  SULLIVAN 
'inv  A'af.   11.  157  A  limous  lava,  .which  consists  of  argil 


275  The  mud  and  limous  matter  brought  downe  by  the  river 
Nilus.  1656  in  HLOUNT  <FY»«i»iT.  <H734.SiRj.  KLOYER  (J.), 
They  esteemed  this  natural  melanchohck  acidity  to  be  the 
limous  01  " 

I'ieiv  A'ar.  11.  157  A  unions  lava,  .wlucn  consists  ot  arg 
laceous  and  siliceous  earths  mixed  with  iron. 

Hence  •)•  Limousness,  sliminess. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parr.  198/2  Gleymowsenesse,  or  lymow(s). 
nesse,  limasitas,  "'iscositas. 

I  Limp,  sti.1  Otis.  rare~l.  [f.  LIMP  v.\  Cf. 
OK.  fflimf,  f.  gelimpan.]  An  occurrence. 

f  laoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  197  On  alle  pose  limpes  ne  un- 
trowede  nenre  lob  to-genes  ure  drihten. 

Limp  (limp),  sl>*  [f.  LIMP  v."]  The  action 
of  limping;  a  limping  gait  or  walk. 

1818  Ton  s.v.,  He  has  a  limp  in  his  walking.  1870 
DICKENS  E.  Drood  iii,  The  sun-browned  tramps  . .  quicken 
their  limp  a  little.  1876  Cliamb.  Jrnl.  15  Jan.  35/1  The 
Grecian  bend  and  the  Alexandra  limp -both  positive  and 
practical  imitations  of  physical  affliction. 

Limp  (limp),  sli.'t  Alining.  An  instrument  used 
for  throwing  off  the  refuse  from  the  ore  in  the 
operation  of  jk'ging  (see  quots.). 

1747  HOOJON  Miner's  Diet.,  Limp  [is]  a  very  small  and 
thin  Piece  of  Board,  shaped  almost  half  round, .and  it  is 
Shod  on  the  circular  edge  with  Iron.  1778  PRYCK  Min. 
Cornub.  323  The  uppermost  light  stony  waste  niay  he  easily 
separated  and  skimmed  off  by  a  piece  of  semicircular  board, 
called  a  Limp.  1875  in  J.  H.  COLLINS  Metal  Mining  Gloss. 
1881  in  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss. 

Xiimp  (limp),  a.  [Of  obscure  origin  ;  (j.jampen, 
'  to  hang  limp',  has  been  compared.] 

1.  Wanting    in    firmness    or    stiffness,    flaccid; 
flexible,  pliant.     Of  a  textile  fabric :  Unstiffened. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Limp,  limber,  supple.  1750 
M.  BROWNE  Walton's  Angler  iii.  42  The  Chub  ..  eats 
waterish,  and  ..  the  Flesh  of  him  is  not  firm,  but  limp 
{earlier  edit,  short]  and  tasteless,  a  1825  FOHBY  l-'oc.  E. 
Anglia,  Limp,  limfsy,  flaccid.  1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop 
xvi,  His  [Punch's]  body  was  dangling  in  a  most  uncomfort 
able  position,  all  loose  and  limp,  and  shapeless.  1866  Cornli. 
Mag.  Mar.  348  A  female  with  a  heap  of  limp  veil  ihrown  up 
over  an  obsolete  bonnet.  1884  Bazaar  19  Dec.  638/1  Scarf 
arrangements  . .  are  made  in  almost  any  limp  material. 
1897  liookman  Jan.  116/1  Strangling  in  our  starch  we  can 
rally  him  [Byron]  familiarly  on  his  limp  collars. 

D.  Bookbinding.  Used  to  designate  a  kind  of 
binding  in  which  no  mill-board  is  used. 

1863  Parker's  Ca'al.  Bks.  printed  for  Univ.  Oxf.  2 
Sophoclis  Tragcediae  . .  each  Play  separately,  limp  cloth. 
21.  6</.  1882  Clar.  Press  List  New  H/;s.  40  The  Oxford 
Bible  for  Teachers.. Turkey  Morocco,  limp,  22*.  dtt. 

2.  trans/.  andyTf.  \\  anting  in  firmness,  strictness, 
nervous  energy,  or  the  like. 

1853  G.  J.  CAYLEV  Las  Alforjiis  I.  196  We  told  them  that 
our  nation  had  no  taste  or  genius  for  dancing, ..preferring 
to  imitate  in  a  limp  and  spiritless  manner,  the  dances  of 
fo.eign  countries.  1872  BAGEHOT  Physics  <f  Pol.  (1876)  76 
Creeds  or  systems  that  conduce  to  a  soft  limp  mind  tend  to 
perish.  1880  VERN.  LEE  Stud.  Italy  n.  ii.  24  His  contem- 


At  Sign  of  Lyre  141  Whether.,  the  limp  Matron  on  the 
Hill  Woke  from  her  novel-reading  trance, 
t  Limp,  v^  Obs.  Forms  :  I  limpan,  pa.  t. 
lomp,  pa.  pple.  lumpen,  2-5  limpe(n,  4-5 
lympe(n;  pa.  t.  5  lympedo,  -ide,  pa.  pple.  4 
lumpen.  [OE.  limpan  str.  =  OHG.  limphan, 
limpfan,  limfan,  limfen;  also  limpan  ^MHG. 
limp/en) ;  cf.  OHG.  gilimpf  suitableness,  fitness, 
mod.G.  glimpf  moderation,  lenity.] 

1.  intr.  To  befall,  happen.  Const,  dative.   Chiefly 
impers.  or  <ya&\-impers. 

Beowulf '1987  Hu  lomp  eow  on  lade  leofa  Biowulf.  r888 
K.  /ELFKEO  Boeth.  xxxix.  §  2  (Sedgefield)  pa  yflan  habbao 
ftesaelda,  &  him  limpS  oft  a;fter  hiora  a^nnm  willan. 
ai225/l«<rr.  A*.  412  5if  out  limped  misliche  bet  [etc.].  13.. 
E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  424  Nyf  oure  lorde  hade  ben  her  lodez- 
mon  hem  had  lumpen  harde.  13..  Ga-w.  ft  t'r.  Kut.  907 
Hit  was  Wawen  hym-self  bat  in  "pat  won  syttez,  Comen  to 
pat  krystmasse,  as  case  hym  ben  lymped.  a  1400-50  Alex 
ander  3095  It  lympys  nott  allway  jx;  last  be  lykkynd  to  be 
first,  c  1420  Antnrs  of  Artlt.  615  Hot  him  lympede  be  werse, 
and  |>at  me  wele  lykis. 

2.  To  belong,  pertain,  relate  to. 

858  Charter  in  O.  E.  Texts  438  Butan  Sem  wioda  Se  to 
oem  sealtern  HinpS.  ("1175  Lamb.  Horn.  41  We  eow  wulleS 
snteliche  seggen  of  r<a  fredome  be  limpeo  to  ban  deie.  a  1225 
Ancr,  R.  50  J>et  hwite  creoiz  limpeS  to  ou. 

3.  trans.  To  incur,  meet  with. 

13..  E.  E,  Allit.  P.  C.  174  And  who-so  lympes  be  losse, 
lay  hym  |>er-oule.  ? a  1400  Morte  Arlli.  875,  I  hadde  lefte 
my  lyfe  are  cho  hade  harme  lymppyde. 

Limp  (limp),  v.'2  [cogn.  w.  MHG.  limphin 
(rare)  of  the  same  meaning.  Cf.  alsoLiMPHAU'a.] 

1.  intr.  To  walk  lamely,  to  halt.  Also  with 
about,  along,  away.  Occas.  with  cognate  object. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  132/11  To  Limp,  elandicure.  1596 
SHAKS.  Tain.  Shr.  n.  i.  254  Why  does  the  world  report  that 
Kate  doth  limpe?  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  274  Of  Hawks. . 
the  Circos.  .is  lame  and  limpeth  of  one  leg.  1648  BP.  HALL 
Breathings  Devout  Sotil  xxii.  34  T'hat  holy  servant  of  thine 
..  went  limping  away.  1709  STEELE  Tatler  No.  80  F  7, 
1  must  therefore  humbly  beg  Leave  to  limp  along  the  Streets 
after  my  own  Way.  1787  BLRNS  Tain  Samson  s  Elegy  x, 


poraries  composed   in  loose,   limp  rhymes.      1885  DOBSON     , 
At  Sign  of  Lyre  141  Whether.,  the  limp  Matron  on  the 
Hill  Woke  from  her  novel-reading  trance. 
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Owre  mony  a  weary  hag  he  limpit.  1806-7  I.  BERESFORD 
Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  n.  i,  Limp  along  like  a  pi™  in  a 
siring.  1837  W.  IKVINO  (.«//.  B,nmn-ille  ill.  259  His  trail 
was  followed  for  a  long  distance,  which  he  mu-.l  have  limped 
alone.  1867  DICKENS  /,,•//.  (1880.'  II.  275  He  limps  about 
and  does  Ins  work. 

b.  fiif. ;  in  quot.  c  1400,  to  fall  short  of. 
c  1400  Dcstr.  Tivy  36  Sum  lokyt  oner  litle  and  lympii  of 
the  sothe.  1586  SIANVIIURST  Descr.  In/,  i.  11/2  in  llolin- 
slit,t,  And  if  anie  of  these  three  \sc.  marks  of  the  subjection 
of  a  country]  lacke.  iloubtlesse  the  conquest  limpeth.  1586 
J.  HOOKER  Hist.  I, el.  105/1  (///,/. j  Sir  John  Alen..was 
found  to  limpe  in  this  contronersie.  1596  SHAKS.  Klereli.  I '. 
ill.  ii.  130  So  farre  this  shadow  Doth  limpe  behinde  the  sub- 
Sia"Ce'  .,??68"'«  TUCKER  /./.  Nat.  (1834)  I.  566  The  whole 
chain  will  Ijecome  a  rope  of  sand,  anil  the  consequence  limn 
lame  behind.  1821  LAMB  Klia  Ser.  I.  My  Relations,  I  must 
limp  often  in  my  poor  antithetical  manner.  1887  1'  IIKKMAN 
Exettr  iv.  90  The  |>entameler  mijht  perhaps  have  limped 
less  if  (etc.], 

2.   Comb.,  as  limp-verse;  limp-legged^. 

1523  SKKLION  Carl.  Laurel  b?$  With  that  I  herd  gunnis 
russhe  out  at  ones,.  .It  made  sum  lympe  legged,  and  broisid 
there  bones.  ,  1648  jo  llKAiiiWAlr  Jlarnnh-es  J:'nl.,  I'/mn 
the  Errata's,  What  tho  my  limpe-verse  be  maimed  1 

!  Iii-mpard.  Obs.  [f.  LIMPK.^  +  -AKD.]  A  con- 
temptuous  name  for  one  who  limps,  a  cripple. 

1653  U KQIMIAHT  Kalitlais  i.  xxxix.  What  could  that  gouty 
Lunpaid  have  done  wilh  so  tine  a  dog? 

Limper  (li-mpoj).  [f.  LIMP  z-.2  +  -EU'.]  One 
who  limjts. 

1632  SiiKRWonu,  A  limper,  rn  htistenx.  1709  STEKI.E 
Tatter  No.  77  p  i  Before  the  I. impels  came  in,  I  remember 


a  Race  of  Lispers.     a  1868  Win  i  MAN  l:t>stc> 
back  to  the  hills,  old  limpers  '. 

Limpet  (Irmpt'-t).  Forms :  I  lempedu,  4-7 
lempet^t,  ;  lampert,  lympit,  -pot\  7-9  limpit, 

8  limpid),  8-9  .Si.  lampit,  lempeck,  7-  limpet. 
See  also  LIMPIN.  [OK.  lynpedu,  a.  late  L.  lam- 
preda  limpet,  also  LAMPHKY.]  A  gasteropod 
mollusc  of  the  genus  J'ate/la,  having  an  open  tent- 
shaped  shell  and  found  adhciing  tightly  to  the  rock 
which  it  makes  its  resting-place. 

11050  <«-.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  438/17  I.emfriaa,  lempedu. 
1312-13  Durham  Act.  Ko/ls  iSurtees)  10  In  lempetis.  c  1560 
A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  v.  ,3  Lapstaris,  lempettis,  mnssillis 
in  schellis.  1602  CARKW  Corn-.vall  30  Of  shell  fish,  there 
are  Wrinkles,  Limpets,  Cockle-l  [etc.].  1673  SIR  W.  SCROOPS 
Let.  to  Ld.  Hat  ton  in  //.  Con:  (i8;8)  117  'J'hose  lympiits 
y1  wer  never  seene  in  England  l.ii  k  w  ine  to  make  'em  tasi. 
1684  Unciiniers  Amer.  (16981  II.  155  livery  day  we  had 
plenty  of  Lamperts  and  Mussels  of  a  very  large  size.  1685 
Phil.  Trans.  XV.  1284  And  last  ns  well  as  Lympots  or 
Winkl 


npet  or  Lempf 
a  ralher  thin  shell  of  a  greenish  colour. 

b.  fig.  and  allusive. 

1824  SCOTT  St.  Ronan's  xxxi,  He.. stuck  like  a  lampit  to 
a  rock.  1875  TENNYSON  Q.  Mary  in.  i,  Be  limpets  to  this 
pillar,  or  we  are  torn  Down  the  strong  wave  of  brawlers. 

c.  attrib.    and    Comb.,   as    limpet    rock,   shell; 
limpet- shaped,  -shelled  ailjs. 

1577  HARRISON  England  n.  xiii.  (1877)  i.  255  The  worke- 
men  happened  oftentimes  upon  lempet  shels.  1786  lit  RNS 
Earnest  Cry  <y  Prayer  vii,  Triumphant  crnshm't  like  a 
mussel  Or  lampit  shell.  1818  KEATS  /./>.  to  Reynolds  88 
The  first  page  1  read  Upon  a  Lampit  rock  of  green  sea-weed 
Among  the  breakers.  1822-34  Good's  Study  Me,/,  (ed.  4) 
IV.  477  Limpet-shelled  blain.  1897  MARY  KINCSLEV  /(•'. 
Africa  17  The  hat. .a  huge  limpet-shaped  affair  made  of 
palm  leaves. 

t  Limphalt,  a.  Obs.  Also  i  Isempihalt, 
lemphald,  -hie  alt,  6  lympe  hault.  [OK.  le_mp- 
healt,  f.  *lamp-,  abl.-var.  of  *limp-  :  see  LIMP  v.-"\ 
Lame,  limping.  Hence  f  Limptalting  vbl.  sb., 
limping. 

^700  E/iinal  Gloss.  589  Lurdia.  kempihalt  (.Erfurt 
lemphihalt;  Corpus  lemphalt  ;  Leiden  lemphald].  c  1050 
Vac.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  433/17  Lurilus,  lemphealt.  1530 
PALSGR.  317/2  Lympe  hault,  boite-ux.  1549  CHALONER 
Erasm.  on  Folly  A  iij,  Vnlcane,  that  lymphanlt  smithe. 
Ibid.  C  ij,  But  when  the  Gods  are  sette  at  bankelte,  he 

Elaieth  the  jester,  now  wyth  hj's  lymphaultynge,  now  with 
is  skoffinge. 

Limphatic,  obs.  form  of  LYMPHATIC. 

Limpid  (li'mpid),  a.  Also  7  limpidde.  [ad. 
F.  limpide,  or  L.  Hmpidns,  prob.  related  to  early 
litiiipa,  class.L.  lympha  clear  liquid  :  see  LYMPH.] 
Chie/ly  of  fluids  :  Free  from  turbidity  or  suspended 
matter;  pellucid,  clear. 

1613  R.  CAWDREV  Table  Alf>h.  (ed.  3),  Limpidde,  cleere, 
pure.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNI;  Pseud.  Ep.  n.  i.  54  Chrystall.  .is 
a  minerall  body  ..  made  of  a  lentous  colament  of  earth, 
drawne  from  the. most  pure  and  limpid  juyce  thereof.  1683 
DRVDEN  Religio  Laici^\  And  still  the  nearer  to  the  spring 
we  go,  More  limpid,  more  unsoiled,  the  waters  flow.  1784 
COWI-ER  Task  i.  374  Winds  from  all  quarlers  agitate  the 
air,  And  fit  the  limpid  element  for  use.  1834  MRS.  SOMER- 
VH.LE  Connex.  Phys.  -SV/.  xiv.  (1849)  127  The  pure  and  limpid 
crystal  of  Iceland  spar.  1860  W.  COLLINS  Worn,  li'hite  I. 
viii.  34  The  eyes  are  of  that  soft,  limpid,  turquoise  blue,  so 
often  sung  by  the  poets. 

b.  of  immaterial  things  a.n<\J!g. 

1649  NEEDHAM  Case  Commiv.  16  It  were  vaine  to  raise 
more  dust  out  of  the  Cobwebs  of  Antiquity  in  so  limpid  a 
case,  a  1734  NORTH  Lives  (1826)  III.  389  Death  the  only 
means  to  free  a  limpid  soul  ..  from  that  dungeon  of  flesh. 
1847  lllustr.  Land.  Neti's  10  July  27/1  She  possesses  a  pure 


LIMPNESS. 

and  limpid  soprano  of  considerable  compass.  1848  DICKENS 
Domlvy  XV,  I  levontly  hoping  that  his  limpid  intellect  might 
not  be  brought  to  bear  on  his  difficulties  until  they  wele 
quite  sealed.  1878  GLADSTONE  I'riw.  Homer  d  There  is 
a  singular  transparency  in  the  mind,  as  there  is  also  in  ihe 
limpid  language,  of  Homer. 

Limpidity  (limpi'dlti).  [ad.  F.  Hmpiditi  or 
late  L.  limpiditdl-em,  {.  limpidiis  Lmrin.J  Clear 
ness,  transparence,  wilh  reference  to  both  material 
and  immileri.il  things. 

1656  in  BLOLNT  Glossogr.  1664  H.  MORK  Myst.  In!,/  245 
Rivera  what  they  sigmlie..in  respect  of  their  limpidity. 
1758  KBIU  Ir.  Macqiter's  Chym.  \.  i^  We  are  surprised  to 
observe  the  solution  of  copper,  .retain  its  limpidity.  1870 
LOWELL  Auiong  my  liks.  Ser.  i  (18731  178  The  limpidity  of 
ils  expression  allows  us  to  measure  it  at  a  glance.  1886 
RtlSKIH  J'>\rfe>i(a  1.  294  Waters,  of  a  perfect  limpidity. 

Limpiclly  (li-mpidli),  adv.  [I.  LIMPID  +  -LV  2.] 
In  a  limpid  manner. 

1870  LOWELL  Among  my  Kits.  Ser.  i.  ?8o  Goethe  himself, 
|  liinpidly  perfect  as  are  many  of  his  shorter  poems,  often  fails 
I  in  giving  artistic  coherence  to  his  longer  works  1875 
.  BROWNING  Inn  Allnm  in.  84  He's.  .I.impidly  truthful. 

_  liimpidness  (li-mpidnes).  [f.  LIMPID  +  -NKSS.] 
The  emality  of  Ijeing  limpid  ;  =  LIMPIDITY. 

1664  II.  MOKE Synaps.  Profit.  248  The  other  consideration 
of  rivers  is  their  limpidness  and  irrigation.  1758  l-'.labortt- 
tory  Laid  Open  Introd  75  Having 'that  greater  de-n-e  ol 
lightness,  volatility,  and  limpidness,  which  brings  it  to  what 
is  called  the  ethereal  stale.  1870  LOWM.I.  Study  ll'imf.  198 
Nothing  can  be  liner  than  the  delicious  limpidness  of  his 
phrase.  1885  i;.  MERKDIIH  Diana  ofCrossvayi  II.  i.  8 
Laki-  \\aters  under  rock,  unfathomable  in  liinpitinL-ss. 

Li-mpiu.    Obs.  exc.   dial.     Also   7  lympyne. 

-  LlMPKT. 

1585  HlGiNstr.  "J-unius'  Nomenclatoriv  Tellina,mytiili<s, 
a  hmpin.  1601  HOLLAND /*/;»_).  1. 265  The  LinTpins,  Mitslcles, 

and  Scallops.       1611  Colon.,  lierdin,  the  shell-fish  called  a 

Lympyne,  or  a  Lempet.  1745  P.  THOMAS  Jrnl.  Alison's 
j  /  try.  120  There  are  . .  the  largest  Limpins  that  perhaps  are 
|  anywhere  to  be  met  with.  1891  c >«•<•«'.!  I'eml'rokeskire  ia6 

note.  Liinpin  is  still  the  local  name  for  Limpet. 
Limping  (li-mpirj),  rt>/.  sl>.      [I.  LIMP  -•/-'  + 

-)M;  '.]     The  action  of  LIMP  v.'l 
1555  W.  WATREMAN  t'ardle  fr'aiious  I.   \\.  91  The  (Jlau- 

dians :  which  they  so  tenne  of  clandicai  ion  or  limping 
.  1604  K  HhRiNt;  l>ef.Ca--cat  15  The  extreme  limping  and 

halting  thereof  will  easily  appeare. 

Limping  Ji'mpiij),  ppl.  a.  [f.  LIMP  i'.-  + 
-l.x<;  -.]  That  lim])S. 

1592  SIIAKS.  Rout,  /i,-  Jut.  i.  ii.  23  Well  apparreUl  April  on 
the  heele  Of  limping  Winter  treads.  1607 —  '/ imon  iv.  i. 
14  Sonnc  [friu  ted  Some]  of  sixteen,  I'ltn  ke  ihe  lyn'd  Ciuich 
from  thy  old  limping  Sire.  1724  RAMSAY  I'iswu  xi\, 
l.impand  Vulcan.  1791  COWTER  (></)•.«.  MIL  4  joThe  limping 
smith  far-famed  replied  1891  A.  WI-.L<KM<  H'iM  11',-st  iS 
They,  .were  followed  b>r  limping,,  .mangy  Indian  dogs. 
b.  fig.  (Cf.  halting,  lame.] 

1577-87  HOLIN-SHED  Citron.  I.  164/1  The  D.ules  had  ..  a 
lame  and  limping  rule  in  this  land.  1599  MANSION  Sio. 
I'illiinie  II.  v.  195  Rude  limping  lines  fits  this  It-wd  halting 
age.  1603  FLOKIO  Montaigne  (1634)  490  Nothing  wrested,' 
nothing  limping:  all  marcheth  wilh  like  tenonr.  1702 
DENNIS  Monument  xxv,  She  to  new  Slaughter  lash'd  on 
limping  Kate.  1858  J.  MARTINEAU  Stuti.  Clir.  146  To  give 
..  the  vigor  of  an  athlete  to  our  limping  wills.  1876  SI-IK- 
<;KON  Commenting  113  His  prophetic  work  has  been  re 
printed,  but  not  this  limping  poetry. 

Comb.  1577  GOSSON  in  Kirton  Mirr.  Mans  Life  K  vij  b, 
A  lame  and  lothsome  lymping  legged  wight. 

Hence  Iii'mpingly  adv. ,  Li'mpingness. 

1579  TOMSON  Call-in's  Serin.  Tim.  826 ':  Though  wee  goe 
limpingly,  jet  ..  we  striue  with  our  selues  to  go  forward. 
1611  CoruR  ,  Uoistement,  limpingly.  1754  RICHARDSON 
Crandison  (1781)  VI.  liii.  345  Both  were  applauded;  Ihe 
time  of  life  of  the  Lady,  the  limptngness  of  my  Lord,  con 
sidered.  1787  BBCKPORD  Italy  11834)  II.  38  Our  conversation 
was  limpingly  carried  on  in  a  great  varjely  of  broken  lan 
guages. 

t  Li  nipish,  «.'     [f.  LIMP  z>.2  +  .JSH.-]     Some 
what  limping  ;  inclined  to  limp. 
1570  LK\  INS  Monip.  146/10  Lympish,  claudns. 

Limpish  (H'mpiJ),  a.a  [f.  LIMP  a.  +  -ISH.] 
Somewliat  limp  (in  quot  Jig. :  cf.  LIMP  a.  2). 

1883  /farmer's  Mag.  Sept.  509  'i  He  was  trying  to  cut  a 
limpish  figure. 

Li  mpitucle.    Obs.  rare-",     [ad.  L.  limpi- 
tildo,  {.  liinpidus  LIMPID.]   =  LIMPIDITY. 

1623  in  TOCKLKAM.     1656  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr. 

Limpkill  (li-mpkin).  [f.  LIMP  z/.i  +  -KIN  ;  the 
bird's  movements  resemble  those  of  a  limping  man.] 
A  name  for  the  geuus  Aramtis  of  birds,  holding 
a  place  midway  between  the  Cranes  and  the  Rails  ; 
called  also  COUKLAN.  (See  quot.) 

1885  A' ivcrside  Nat.  Hist.  (1888)  IV.  127  The  family  of  the 
limpkins  or  courlans  is  a  very  small  one,  consisting  only  of 
one  genus  of  two  species.  . .  Aramus  f  ictus  is  restricted  to 
Central  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  southern  Florida. 
.-/.  scolopaeeus  inhabits  eastern  South  America. 

t  Limply,  a.  Obs.  In  3  limpliche.  [OK. 
limplic  (.Sweet),  f.  limp-an  to  befit  (=  LIMP  n.l) 
+  -lie,  -LY  1.]  Suitable,  appropriate. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  25  Ure  fader  feide.  .to  elche  lime 
limpliche  mihte. 

Limply  (li-mpli),  adv.  [f.  LIMP  a.  -i-  -I.Y  2.] 
In  a  limp  manner. 

1869  I.alest  News  10  Oct.  6  The  legs  dangling  limply  on 
eiiher  flank.  1887 Scribner's Mag.  I.  630,  i  He  shook  hands 
somewhat  limply. 

Limpness  (li-mpncs).  [f.  LIMP  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  limp. 


LIMPSY. 

1731  in  HAILKV  vol.  II.  1873  I'I.ACK  /V.  Thitle  xv.  241 
fienile  and  obedient,  not  through  any  timidity  or  BmpOMf 
of  iharactrr,  1877  D.  M.  WALLACE  Rits&ia  xxxii.  545  '1  he 
moral  laxity  and  limpness  which  may  be  remarked  in  the 
lower  classes  of  Russiu. 

Limpsy  .li'mpsi \«.  (//'rt/.an<l  U.S.  Also  -sey. 
[f.  LIMI-  a.  For  the  ending,  see  FLIMSY.]  Limp. 

./ 1825  [see  LIMP  a.  i].  1865  J'-.  HL'KRII  r  M'tilk  Lund's 
l-.nd  viii.  284  That  child,  .makes  two  steps  forward  before 
its  limpsy  body  loses  its  balance.  1868  WHITMAN  Sel.  I'MMS 
119  The  death-himl,  the  limpsey  tumbling  body,  the  rush 
of  friend  and  foe  thither.  1869  MKS.  STOWK  Oiatfftvu  Folk* 
xlviii.  (1870)  525  She  ..looked  suit  o'  limpsy,  as  if  there 
vva'n't  no  starch  left  in  her. 

Limpwort:  see  LIME-WORT  2. 

Limstock,  obs.  variant  of  LINSTOCK. 

Lirmiloid  (Ii'ini/71oid  ,  a.  and  sb.  [f.  next  + 
-onx]  a.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  resembling 
the  genus  J.iwuhts.  b.  sb.  A  limuloid  crustacean. 

1859  PA(;K  Ilandhk.  Geol.  Terms  s.  v.  Limulns,  Several 
limnloid  crustaceans  have  been  discovered  in  the  coal- 
measures.  1877  I.K  Cos  i  F.  Eleni.  Geol.  (1879)  313  In  general 
appearance  they  [Trilobhes]  certainly  approach  Limuluids. 

II  LiinuUis  Mi'mi//l/?»x.  Zool.  Pi.  -i,  [mod.L. 
use  of  L.  Itnnthis  somewhat  askance,  f.  limns 
nskew.]  A  genus  of  Merostomafa  (Order  Limn- 
fid;v}  ;  the  king-crab  or  horse-shoe  crab. 

1837  I'L'CKi.ANi)  C,eol.  %  Min.  I.  393  A  second  approxima 
tion  to  the  character  of  Trilobites  occurs  in  the  Liimiltis  or 
King  crab.  1859  PAGK  llamlbk,  deol.  Tennst  Liinnlits,  the 
Molncca-cr.il),  king-crab,  or  horse-shoe  crab.  1873  DAWSON 
tiarth  <y  Man  v.  94  The  Limuli,  or  horse-shoe  crabs. 

II  Li'mus.   Obs.     [L.  /Tunis.]     Mud,  slime. 

1649  J.  KILLISTOWE]  tr.  l>chnte>i$  Kfht,  \.  §  64  lining  out 
of  the  Hunts  of  tlie  earth. 

Limy  (toi'mi),  a.     [f.  LIME  sb.^  +  -v.] 

1.  Besmeared  with  birdlime. 

1552  HUI.OKT,  Lyiuye  or  dam  my  e,  viscidns.  1591  SI-RSSF.R 
Aliiiofot.^g  He  ..wrapt  his  winges  twaine  In  lymie  snares 
the  subtilt  loupes  among.  [In  mod.  Diets.] 

2.  Consisting  of  or  containing  lime. 

1676  Phil.  Trans.  XL  615  Some  bolar,  some  sandy,  some 
talky,  some  limy.  1681  GHKW  Al-usxmu  7  A  human  Skull 
cover 'd  all  over  with  the  Skin.  Having  been  buried  ..  in 
some  Limy.  .soil,  by  which  it  wastann'd.  1813  J.  C.  KUSTACE 
Italy  Lxi.  (1815)  ^87  Its  limy  ruins  spread  oser  the  surface, 
burn  the  soil  and  check  its  natural  fertility.  1876  PAGK 
Adv.  Text  Kk.  GeoL  iii.  66  Their  flinty  and  limy  cases  .. 
being  aggregated  in  count  less  myriads.  1893  Black  .5-  II  'kite 
15  Apr.  464/2  Limy  dust  . .  tills  the  eyes. 

3.  Of  the  nature  of  lime,  resembling  lime. 

1775  A.  Hi'KNAUv  Tra~<.  34  There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the 
water  at  Winchester,  owing  . .  to  the  soil's  being  of  a  limy 
quality, 

-f  Lin,  "'•  Obs.  Forms:  I  linnan,  2  linnen, 
3-7  lynn'e,  5-7  lyn^e,  6  lennOj  7  Sr.  Icin),  6-7 
linne,  6-8  lin,  S  AV.  lean,  leen.  Pa.  t.  i  lanu, 
4  Ian,  5  lyne,  f»  lin  ;  weak  6  linde,  7  lind, 
Jynned.  [OK.  Hunan  ~()HG.  (bi-}/innan  (cf. 
BLIN  z>.},  ON.  linna  (Da.  linne,  linde},  Goth. 
(a f-  linnan:— OTeut. *//////««  ['f :— */inw-\  cogn.w. 
ON.'  lin-r  soft,  yielding,  OK.  Ufa  (\-~*linfJo-} 
gentle  :  see  LITHE  a. 

The  Sc.  forms,  /<•/;/,  leent  ?ca>it  seem  to  be  due  to  associa 
tion  with  leendt  LKNMJ  v.-] 

1.  intr.  To  cease,  leave  off ;  desist  from  (some 
thing;  in  OE.  const,  dative] ;  also  const,  to  with 
inf.     Of  the  wind  :  To  drop,  lull.     Also,  as  a  com 
mand,  '  Leave  off !  '  '  Let  go  !  * 

Beoiuulf\ifl'&  Gif  ic  act  bearfe  binre  scolde  aid  re  linnan. 
CII75  Lamb.  Ifoin.  67  For  ure  fond  nefre  ne  linnen  for  to 
fonden  us  mid  sunnen.  a  1225  I-eg.  Kath.  1717  J*e  neauer 
ne  linneA  now&er  ne  lesseS,  ah  leaseS  aa  mare,  a  1300 
A'.  Horn  354  Rymenhild  ^ef  tie  cube  Can  lynne  wib  hire 
Mube.  c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  38  pat  never  bai  no  Ian  pe  pouer 
to  wlrche  wo.  1539  CKANMEH  rref.  to  Bible,  Which  thyng 
(i.e.  reading  the  Hible  at  home]  also  I  neuer  lynne  to  beate 
into  the  eares  of  them  that  bene  my  famyliers.  1559  Alirr. 
Maff.t  Clifford  i,  Couer  tire,  and  it  wil  neuer  linne.  1560 
in  Nichols  Progr.  Q.  KHz.  III.  473  My  lippes  shall  never 
lenne  To  power  thye  prayses  to  my  penne.  1590  GREEN K 
Mourn.  Garni.  (1616)  63  All  tilings  did  from  their  weary 
labour  linne.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  315  If  one  pluck 
off  the  wings  from  a  drone,  and  put  htm  again  within  the 
bine,  he  will  neuer  lin  vntill  he  haue  done  the  like  by  all  the 
rest  of  the  same  kind.  1625  l!.  JOSSON  Staple  of  N.  iv.  Inter- 
meane  (1631)  62  Set  a  beggar  on  horse-backe,  hee'll  neuer 
linne  till  bee  be  a  gallop.  1644  Z.  BOYD  Card.  Zion  26 
(Jam.)  For  th'  uncle  and  the  nephew  never  lin,  Till  out  of 
Canaan  they  have  chac't  them  clean.  1652  C.  II.  STAPYLTON 
Hcrodian  11.  85  On  both  sides  to  Assay le  they  never  lin. 
1693  R.  LYDE  Ace.  Retaking  a  fillip  23  At  two  in  the 
Afternoon,  the  wind  was  at  N.N.W.  and  Lynn'd  a  little. 
Ibid.  25,  I  bore  away  . .  thinking  to  go  in  over  the  Bar  in 
the  Morning  tide,  but  by  five  the  Wind  Lin'd.  1697  W. 
CLELAND  Poems  96  (Jam.)  Pareing  time, and  all  the  year,  Is 
one  to  them,  they  never  lein  [rime  keen].  [1710  SWIFT  Jrnl. 
in  Stella  31  Dec.,  When  the  year  with  MD  'gins,  It  without 
MD  never  lins.  (These  Proverbs  have  always  old  words  in 
them ;  lins  is  leaves  off.)]  1725  RAMSAY  Ccntle  Shtfh.  iv.  L 
(1728),  Let  gang  your  Grips,  fy,  Madge  !— howt,  Bauldy  leen 
\ritne  seen]. 

Ifb.  Misused  for  :  To  fail.  omit. 

c  1720  PKIOK  Wand.  Pilgr.  20  They  seldom  miss  to  bake 
and  brew,  Or  lin  to  break  their  fast. 

2.  trans.  To  cense  from,  leave  off,  discontinue. 
«  1300  K.  Horn  319  pi  tale  nu  J>u  lynne,  For  Horn  nis  no-jt 

Iier-mne.  c  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  in.  558  pe  lavtlabyll 
lyfe  of  lecherry  let  hur  neuer  lynne.  1548  PAITEN  Kxped. 
Scot.  L  iv  b,  Our  Northern  prikkers  ..  sum  hoopynge,  sum 
whislelyng  . .  never  linde  these  troublous  . .  noyses  all  y° 
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nightlong.    1610  Cnit?  Shrew  9  in  Ro.vl>.  Rail,  uS/i)  I.  95 
She  never  limits  her  hauling  Her  tongue  it  is  so  loud. 

b.  with  vhl.  sb.  as  oljj.,  or  inlr.  with  pr.  pple. 
as  complement. 

13--  tiny  ll'arn'.  (A.)  5950  His  leinan  Ian  neuer  wepeing 
Am^t,  when  sche  alon  was.  1549  O>\  KRDALK,  elc.  Kra&m. 
Far.  Tint.  5,  I  was  so  cruell  a  peisecutonr,  ili.it  I  coulde 
neuer  lynne  doyngo  of  vyolence.  1579-80  NUKIH  J'lntar,  ht 
Aristldes  (1595)  358  He  [ahorse]  neuer  1m  flin^ln^  till  he 
cast  his  maister  on  the  ground.  1607  Minm.KiON  Your 
J'ive  Gallants  i.  i.  292  A  rulty  that  ne  er  litis  blmhinff  for 
the  party  that  pawned  it.  1643  MII.TON  Divorce \.  Pref.,\Ve 
should  never  lin  hammering  out  of  our  own  hearts,  as  it  were 
out  of  a  Mint,  the.  .sparkles  of  new  misery  to  ourselves. 

Lin,  obs.  inf.,  pres.  pi.,  and  pa.  pplc.  of  I.IK  7'.1 

Lin,  obs.  variant  of  LINE  -y/*.1,  LINN,  waterfall. 

Linable,  lineable  '.bi-nabT.,  a.  [f.  LINE 
sb*  or  f.-  +  -AitLK.]  Range<I  in  a  straight  line. 

1698  in  Picton  ISpool  Mnnic.  I\ec.  (1883,1  *•  2^9  Buildings 
running  hnahle  fruin  that  and  an  old  howse.  1700  Ibid.  290 
Y"  building  some  time  since  intended  for  a  Chapell  and 
linable  to  y°  southward.  1708  //'it/.  (1886)  II.  60  That  a 
bridge  be  made  . .  lineable  with  the  new  intended  street. 
1737  BRACKKN  Farriery  Imf>r.  (1757)  II.  75  His  Feet  .. 
mould  be  carried  lineable.  1890  /'alt  Ma/l  G.  24  Nov.  7/2 
Hy  opening  a  valve  the  slide  ..  becomes  lineable  with  the 
barrel  of  the  gun. 

Linage  (bi-mVl^V  Also  lineage,  [f.  LINE 
5^.-  +  -AOK.J  a.  Position  (of  figures)  in  line.  b. 
Quantity  of  printed  or  written  matter  estimated  in 
number  of  lines,  c.  Vaymeiit  according  to  the 
number  of  lines. 

a.  1883  in  Are  it>e  to  read  backwards!  39  The  modern 
Arabic  figures — uniform  in  linage — were  more  legible  than 
the  '  old  style  '  figures. 

b.  1884  Nonconf.  -V  Indep.  9  M  ay  446  !\  Fair  progress  was 
made,  though  no  great  amount  of  lineage  of  the  liill  was 
disposed  of. 

C.  1888  Globe  27  Oct.  6/5  An  editor  ..  offered  him  [Mr. 
Swinburne]  '  lineage*  for  a  poem.  1898  Kenda I  Mercury 
7  Jan.  5/6  One  of  the  terms  of  the  engagement  was  that 
he  [a  reporter]  was  to  have  half  the  'lineage*. 

Linage,  obs.  form  of  LINEAGE. 
Linaloa,  -aloe  :  see  LION-ALOES. 
r  Li'nament.  Snrg.  Obs.  [a.d.ls./tndfftent-utttj 
f.  limtm  flax.]  Lint  rolled  into  a  tent  for  surgical  use. 
1623  in  COCKKKAM.    1721  in  EAILKY.    Hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

II  Linaria  (lainea'ria).  Bot.  PI.  -as.  [mod.L., 
f.  linmn  flax.]  Toad-flax  {Linaric,  vnlgaris}. 

1579  LANCHAM  Cant.  Health  (1633)  376  Linaria  :  wilde 
flaxe,  or  lode  flaxe.  1741  Conipl.  Fain.~l*iece  n.  m.  367 
Double  Violets  yet  remain.  Linaria'?.  1758  MRS.  DICI.ANV 
in  Life  fy  Corr.  (1861)  III.  509  A  little  yellow  and  white 
flower  we  found,  like  linaria. 

Iiinarite(l-">i1nar3it).  Min.  [Named  byGloclcer, 
1 837,  from  Linares  t  Spain,  where  it  is  alleged  to  be 
found.]  Sulphate  of  lead  and  copper,  iound  in 
brilliant  blue  crystals. 

1844  AI.GER  Phillips'  Min.  552.  1852  BROOKE  &  MILLER 
.!//«.  554  Linaritc.  Cupreous  sulphate  of  lead.  1868  DANA 
Min.  tea.  5)  664  Linarite  occurs  altered  to  cerussite. 

fLi'nary.  Obs.  In  6  lynary,  liuari.  [Angli 
cized  form  of  LIXARIA.]  Toad-flax. 

1548  TURNER  Names  of  Herbcs  58  If  it  [Osyris]  haue  no 
name  it  maye  be  called  in  englishe  Lynary  or  lodes  flax-. 
1562  —  Herlmt  \\.  93  Pinespourge  bathe  much  milck  which 
linari  lacketh  in  hyr  lefe. 

Linative,  corruption  of  LENITIVE. 

1601  M.  Magd.  Lament.  Concl.  139  in  Fuller  Worthies* 
Miscell.  (1871)  IIj  Thy  linative  apphde,  did  ease  my  paine. 

Lince,  dial.  f.  LINCH  ;  obs.  f.  LYNX. 

Lincean,  Linceus:  see  LYNCEAN,  -EOUS. 

Lince(y,  obs.  variants  of  LINSEY. 

Xiinch.  (linf),  sb?-  Obs.  exc.  in  Comb.  Forms:  a. 
i  lynis,  4  lins,  5  lynce,  4,  8-9  dial,  lince.  0.  6 
linche,  9  linch.  [OE.  lynis  masc.  —  OS.  htnisa 
fern.  (Du.  &ttu,fotstl*te  MUG.  ///;/£,///;;&,  mod.  G. 
liinse).  A  shorter  form  lin  (?OE.  *lyne\—*lnni-} 
corresponding  to  OIIG.  litn  fern.,  mocl.G.  dial. 
/«««,  lont  appears  in  LIN-NAIL  and  LINPIN.] 

fl.   «  LINCH-PIN.     Obs. 

fijoo  Epinal  Gloss.  8  Axedones,  lynisas.  c  1000  Ags. 
l'oc.\\\  Wr.-Wiilcker  267/29  Axedo,  lynis.  ^1315  SHORK* 
HAM  iv.  223  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  per-fore  me  makeb  prynses  pe  host 
to  gouerni,  And  ase  whewelen  t?e  linses  To-gadere  helde)> 
hy.  1497  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  84  Boltes  forlokkes 
kayes  lynces  and  a  taile  pynne  for  the  said  Curtowe. 
•f-b.  Nattt.  ?  A  belaying-nin.  Obs. 

"549  Compl.  Scot.  \\.  41  Haile  the  linche  and  the  schehis. 

2.  Comb.\  flinch-box,  1  —  axle-box\  linch-clout 
(seequot.);  linen-drawer  dial.%  a  tool  for  draw 
ing  out  linch-pins;  linch-hoop,  *a  ring  on  the 
spindle  of  a  carriage-axle,  held  in  place  by  the 
linch-pin'  (Cent.  />/V/.).  Also  LINCH-PIN. 

I7ii  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  49.35/4  One  other  sort  with  both 
Edges  Cyphered  off,  commonly  call'd  the  Lince-box.  1782 
AVw'jf  Cycl.t  Linch-cfaitti  in  Artillery,  the  flat  iron  under 
the  ends  of  the  arms  of  an  axl^-tree  to  strengthen  them, 
and  diminish  the  friction  of  the  wheels.  1893  Auctioneers 
Catal.  Farm  Sale  (A~eut\  Lince  drawer  and  grease  pots. 

Linch  (linj),  J/'.a  dial.  [repr.  OK.  hlinc :  see 
LiNK^/'.1]  A  rising  ground  ;  a  ridge;  aledge,esp. 
one  on  the  side  of  a  chalk  down;  an  unploughed 
strip  serving  as  a  boundary  between  fields. 

1591  in  Wiltsh.  Archxol.,  etc.,  Mag.  VI.  (1860!  195  There 
leadinge  westwarde  ..  to  a  linche;  there  contynuinge  the 
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same  linch  to  Maddingion  \Vaie.  1670  ULOVNT  Glossogr. 
(ed.  3),  LtncJi  i  Sax.},  a  ISank,  Wall,  or  Causey  between  land 
and  land,  or  Parish,  and  Parish,  to  distinguish  the  bounds. 
1787  Survey  in  Ar.  II'.  Line.  Gwu.  s.  v.,  '1  he  lands  in  the 
lielils  are  tailed  dales  and  the  linchesor  green  strips  on  each 
side  are  called  marfurs  or  metr furrows.  1797  MA  ION  If^exf. 
Counties  II.  i8i">  Those  singular  natural  terraces.,  the  linches 
1  or  linchets,  as  they  are  called.  1895  Edin,  AYr.  Apr.  350 
i  '  Linches'  naturally  funned  by  the  action  of  ihe  plough  on 
a  hillside. 

Linch,  v.l  Obs.  exc.  .SV.     intr.  To  limp. 
1570  LKVINS  Manip.  134/34  To  linche,  clandlcare.    1825  So 
in  JAMIKSON. 

t  Linch.,  v.~  Obs.    [?  Cf.  LINK  ?>.2]    j,?/r.  ?To 
|    prance.     Only  in///,  a. 

1593  HOLLVHAND   Fr.  Dtct.t  s.  v.   CoquetineitX)   Cheval 
:     Ct'1/nelinen-v,  a  Hnching  horse. 

Liuch  ^linf;,  v.'J'     [f.   LINCH  j/;.1]  trans.    To 
i    fasten  with  or  as  with  a  linch-pin. 

1898  VISCOUNT  DILLON  in  Archzol.  Jritt.  Ser.  n.  V.  313 
The  pasguard  is  also  linched  on  a  pin  standing  out  of  the 
elbow-piece. 

Linch,  variant  of  Li  NOR  dial.^  to  beat. 
Linchet  (Ihija).  dial.  Forms:  7-9lynchet(t, 
9  linchard,  8-  linchet.     [f,  LINCH  sb.~\  perh.  by 
;    confusion  with  lamhet*  LANDSHABD.] 

1.  A  strip  of  green  land  between  two  pieces  of 
ploughed  land. 

1674  RAY  S.  $  E.  C.  H'onls  71  A  Lynchttt,  a  green  balk 

to  divide  lands,     a  1729  LISLE  flush.  (1752)  67  There  hap- 

1    pened  in  this  ground  to  be  a  linchet  ploughed  up  in  the 

i    winter.      1863    UAHNKS  Dorset  Gloss.,  Linchet  or  Linch, 

\    Lynchet  or  Lynch, . .  the  strip  of  green  ground  l>etween  two 

ploughed  ledges.     1893  Wiltshire  Gtoss.,  Linch,  Linchet ,. . 

,    Lin,  hard,  &c. 

2.  A  slope  or  terrace  along  the  face  of  a  chalk 
,   down.     (Cf.  LINCH  sl>.-} 

1797  [see  LINCH  sl>.'-\.  1844  7 ml-  K-  Agrlc.  Soc.  V.  I.  169 
The  parings  from  road-sides,  old  banks,  and  Hnchets,  ant- 
1  hills,  &c.,  are  burnt.  1888  T.  HAHUY  ll'essex  Tales  (1889) 
26  The  '  Jynchets ',  or  flint  slopes,  which  lilted  the  escarp 
ment  at  intervals  of  a  dozen  yards.  1898  —  W'essex  Poems 
135  That  Highway  the  Icen,  Which  trails  its  pale  riband 
down  Wessex  O'er  lynchet  and  lea. 

Li  iich-pin.  Also  4  lyns-,  7-9  lince,  lins(e, 
o  (doubtfully  genuine)  link-.  See  also  LINPIN. 
[f.  LINCH  j^.i  +  PiN.]  A  pin  passed  through  the 
end  of  an  axle-tree  to  keep  the  wheel  in  its  place. 

1376-7  Compotus  Roll  Hyde  Manor  (MS.  Deed's  Westwr* 

Abbey),  In  ij  camellis  ferri  vocatis  lynspins  emptis  pro  ca- 

rectis  iiij1'.     1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gyam.  xiv.  65  The 

pins  at  the  ends  of  the  Axeltree  is  called  Linch  pins.     1682 

Providence  Kec.  (1894)  VI.  93  Jn  ye  Parlor  3  Cart  boxes,  i 

!     1'mce  pinn  &  a  washer  00-01-00.     1696  PHILLIPS,  Lins-pin. 

See  Linch-pin.     1760-72  H.  I'ROOKK  fool  of  Qnal,  (1809) 

II.  5  One  of  the  linen-pins  that  kept  the  wheel  on   the 

i    axletree.     1780  COWI-ER  Progr.  Err.   441    If  the  rogue.. 

j     Left  out  his  linchpin,  or  forgot  his  tar.     1847  HALLIWELL, 

Link-pins.     Linch-pins  are  called  also  link-pins  and  lin-pins 

i    in  the  provinces.      1857  HUGHES   Tom  Brown  \.  vi.  (ed.  3) 

|     137  There  was  the  good  old  custom  of  taking  the  linchpins 

I    out  of  the  farmers'  and  bagmen's  gigs  at  the  fairs.     1860 

1     EMERSON  Cond.  Life  Consid.  Wks.  <Bohn)  II.  418  But  who 

;    dares  draw  out  the  linchpin  from  the  wagon-wheel. 

Hence  Linen-pinned  a.t  having  linch-pins. 

1893  H.  J.  MOUI.E  Old  Dorset  109  Rough  little  cars,  with 

wheels  loosely  linch-pinned. 

Lincious,  Linck,  obs.  fT.  LYNCEOUS,  LINK. 

t  Li  ncloth.  Obs.  [f.  LINE  st>.1  +  CLOTH  ;  the 
vowel  of  the  first  element  underwent  the  shortening 
usual  in  compounds. 

In  the  first  quot.  however  linne  seems  to  represent  the 
accus.  of  LINEN  a.] 

a.   Linen  cloth  ;   a  piece  of  the  same.     b.  //. 
Sheets  for  a  bed. 

(1290  -S".  Ens;.  Leg.  I.  171/2261  Fastinge  for  to  make, 
And..  Linne  cloth  and  schurte  of  selk  for  is  sunnes  forsake. 
\yys»Ayenb.  178  Vor  to  zeche  be  more  grace  of  clennesse, 
ase  bet  line  clo^  bet  is  y-huyted  be  ofte  wessinge.  a  1400 
jo  Alexander  140  And  bar  him  eft  clethis,  All  his  liche 
in  lyn  clabe.  i  1450  Dome  MS.  55  (Bodl.J  xxix,  Ley  hem 
in  a  feyre  lyricloth.  1506  fm>.  in  Paston  Lett.  III.  408 
Item,  ij.  payre  of  lyncloys  viij^.  Ibid.,  Item,  ij.  schertisand 
a  quarter  of  lynclothe  ijf.  vjrf.  Ibid.  409  Item,  a  stomaker 
of  lenclothe  viij*/.  ibid.  410  Item,  a  yerd  of  lynclothe  viijrf. 
Ibid.^  John  Keduray,  a  payre  of  lynclothys.  1519  HORMAN 
I'ulg.  242  Paper,  or  lyn  clothe.. make  fenestrals  in  stede  of 
glasen  wyndowes.  1581  Ace.  Bk.  If.  Wray  in  Antii/uary 
XXXII.  117,  i  pece  of  harborow  lynne  clothe,  vs.  \)d.  1603 
OWEN  Pembrokeshire  i.  (1891)  5  Well  serued  of  manye 
forraine  Comodities . .  as  with  Wynes, . .  I  ron  Lincloth  &c. 

Lincoln  (li"nkz?n).  Also  6  lyncolne,  -cum, 
-korne,  lincorne,  H  linkome.  [The  name  of  an 
English  city,  the  county  town  of  Lincolnshire.] 

1.  Used  dttrib.  or  adj.  in  the  following  :  t  Lin 
coln  farthing,  a  hearth-tax  payable  at  Lincoln ; 
Lincoln  green,  a  bright  green  stuff  made  at  Liu- 
j    coin  ;  f  Lincoln  say,  a  say  or  fine  serge  made  at 
j    Lincoln ;  f  Lincoln  twine,  (<r"  a  twine  or  thread 
made  at  Lincoln  ;  (//)  a  material  woven  from  this. 

1444  np.  Alnivick's  Keg.  in  Wordsw.  Lincoln  Slat.  11. 
(1897)487  Commissioad  leuand' le  smoke  ffardyngis  alias 
diet'  "Lincoln  farthinges.  c  1510  Gest  A*.  Hode  ccccxxii.  in 
Child  fiatla*isl\\.n  Whan  they  were  clothed  in  '  Lyncolne 
grene,  They  keste  away  theyr  graye.  1596  SI-ENSKK  F.  Q. 
vi.  ii.  5  All  in  a  woodman's  jacket  he  was  clad  Of  Lmcolne 
green,  a  1845  HOOD  Forge  i.  xiii,  With  little  jackets  . .  Of 
Lincoln  green.  1310-11  Durham  Ace.  AWA~  (Surtees)  506 
In  xvij  ulnis  de  *LincoInesaye  empt.  pro  Priore  el  sociis 
suis,  >liiji-.  j</.  1566  in  Hay  Fleming  Mary  Q.  of  Scots 
(1897)  *;o6  Item  of  *lyncum  tuyne  to  scliew  the  (juens  curges 
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lua  mice.  1714  RAMSAY  Tta*t.  Misc.  (1733)  II.  183  A  saik 
made  of  the  n'nkome  twine. 

•(•  b.  Short  for  IJncvln  green. 

a  1568  C/iristis  A'fVXv  Gr,  14  Tliairkirtillis  wer  of  lynkome 
licht. 

2.  eUipt.  as  sb.  in//.  A  vaiiety  of  sheep  origin 
ally  bred  in  Lincolnshire. 

1837  ^  OUATT  Sh&P  vi'i-  332  1  'ie  I-incolns  were  decidedly 
inferior— they  were  fen  sheep.  i886C.  SCOTT  Sheep- Farm  ing 
155  Lincoln*  made  some  good  figures.  1897  Trans.  Highl. 
<V  Agric. .  Si'C.  61  '1'he  Teeswaters  themselves  were  de 
scended  from  the  same  slock  as  the  Liucolns. 

Lincture  (H-ijktiuj).  [ad.  L.  type  *Hnctnra, 
f.  lingfre  to  lick  :  see  -URE.]  =next. 

1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  n.  iv.  i.  v.  (1624)  306  Confection, 
Treacle,. .  Kclegmes  or  I,inctures.  1818  in  1'onn,  1888  in 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Linctus  (li'rjkt#.s).  PI.  linctuses.  [a.  L. 
Unctns  a  licking,  f.  lingcre  to  lick.]  A  medicine 
to  be  licked  up  with  the  tongue. 

1681  tr.  Willis*  Rem.  KIe<1.  ll'ks.  Vocab.,  Linctus,  a 
medicine  that  is  to  be  Hck'd  with  the  tongue.  1704  F. 

FULLER  Med.  Gyirm.  (1718)  78  The  Lozenge  and  Linctus 
.ire  in  every  Roclies  hand.  1741  Com/>l.  Fam.-riece  i.  i.  2 
Italsams,  Linctus's,  Pectorals.  1749  SHORT  Hist.  Air,  etc. 
I.  222  Slippery,  thickening,  LfactOtM  were  found  of  most 
Service.  i8ia  CBADRK  Flirtation  Wks.  1834  V.  276  I've 
heard  of  pangs  that  tender  folks  endure  Hut  not  that  linctuses 
and  blisters  cure. 

ttind.  Obs.  Forms:  a.  I  liud,  linde,  3  5 
linde,  3-6  lynde,  (5  lyynde),  5-6  lynd,  3- 
lind.  #.  6-S  lyne,  line.  See  also  LINN  ^.  [OK. 
lind  str.  fern,  and  linde  \vk.  fern.  (Du.  /hide), 
OHG.  Hnda,  linfa  (MUG,  linde,  Unte,  G.  limie}, 
ON.  (Sw.  and  Da.)  ////</:— OTeut.  *lendfi,  peril.  :— 
pre-Teut.  *ientat  cogn.  w.  W Aryan  *lntil,  repre 
sented  by  Or.  € \arrj  silver  fir.] 

1.  Thelimeor  linden  (Tilia  Europwa}.  In  ME. 
poetry  often  used  for  a  tree  of  any  kind,  esp.  in 
phr.  under  (the)  lind. 

a.  a  700  Epinal  Gloss.  1004  Tt'Ha,  lind.  971  in  P.ond 
Facs.  Charters  firit.  Mas.  (1877)  in.  xxx,  Of  steapan  leahe 
in  8a  greata.ii  lindan.  a  1250  QwfJ}  Night.  1750  f>e  wrenne 
sat  in  hore  lynde.  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  /'.  xiv.  45  In 
May  hit  nutrgeth  when  hit  dawes,.  .ant  lef  is  lygbt  on  lynde. 
(•1314  Guy  ll'aw.  1205  (A.)  And  to  pleyn  vnder  J»e  linde, 
l>e  hert  to  chacen  and  |t>e  hinde.  c  1320  Sir  Tristr,  513  pe 
Icing.. teld  him  vnder  linde  pe  best,  hou  it  was  boun  And 
bron^t.  1377  LANHL.  /'.  n.  K  i.  154  Was  neuere  leef  vpon 
lynde  lifter  ther-after.  c  1386  CMAI'CKR  Clerks  T,  1155  lie 
ay  of  chere  as  light  as  leefon  linde.  ?  a  1400  Morte  Art/t. 
454  Lugge  Jii-selie  nndyre  lynde,  as  }>e  leefe  thynkes.  c  1460 
Flay  Sacratn,  389  lason  as  lentylle  as  euer  was  the  lynde. 
'535  STR  WART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  525  Syne  vp  and  doun,  als 
lycht  as  leif  of  lynd.  1546  PHAKR  Rk.  Chiltir.  (1553)  R  va, 
Ye  may  still  a  water,  of  the  rtonres  of  lind,  it  is  a  tree  called 
in  latin  tilia.  1796  MORSE  Anter,  Geog.  I.  538  Kims,  and 
linds  are  not  here  so  stately  as  further  north. 

ft.  c  1510  LyttllGest?  R.  Hotle  cccxcviii.  in  Child  Ballads 
III.  75  On  euery  syde  a  rose-garlonde  They  shot  vnder  the 
lyne.  [Cf.  cccl.vxiv,  vnder  the  lynde.]  1587  HARRISON 
England  \\.  xxii.  (1877)  i.  342  We  bane  verie  great  plentie. . 
of  these  [trees].. so  are  we  not  without  the  chesmit,  the  line 
[etc,].  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  1.541  As  for  the  Line  or  Linden 
tree.  16..  R.  Hood  $  Guy  t*f  Gi&btntrne  xxii.  in  Child 
Ballads  III.  92  How  these  two  yeomen  together  they  mett, 
Vnder  the  leaues  of  lyne. 

^  2.  ?  Used  erroneously  for  'wood*. 

a  1400  Stockh,  Med.  MS.  ii.  572  in  Anglic  XVIII.  321  In 
an  harys  skyn  do  it  bynde,  And  lete  it  so  lyn  in  feld  or 
lynde. 

3.  altrib., as tind-grow, -tree',  lind-coil,  charcoal 
made  of  the  wood  of  the  lime. 

c  1450  lroc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  569/34  Ca/ca,  a,  lyndtre.  14. . 
MS.  Soc.  Anttq.  101  If.  76  (Halliw.  s.  v.  lyndccole)  Half  an 
u nee  of  lyndecole.  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  I.  53/2 
Euerie  euening  he  would  write  twelue  tables,  such  as  they 
vsed  to  make  on  the  lind  tree.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp*  v.  i.  12 
AH  prisoners  Sir  In  the  Line-grove  which  weather-fends 
your  Cell.  1621  G.  SANDYS  Ovitfs  Met.  vin.  (1632)  279  On 
Phrygian  hills  there  growes  An  Oke  by  a  Line-tree. 

Lmdabrides  (lindse'bridfz).  arch.  The  name 
of  a  lady  in  the  romance  '  Mirror  of  Knighthood/ 
used  allusively  for  :  A  lady-love,  n  mistress. 

[1585  R.  P.  tr.  Mirr.  Knighthd.  i.  n.  xxi.  (1599)  75  Eeelng 
with  childe  by  the  Emperour  [ Alicandro] . . she  was  delyuered 
at  one  birth  of  a  sonne  and  a  daughter, .  .the  Damsell  is 
called  Lindabrides,  and  the  Knight  Meridian.  1599  IJ.  JON- 
SON  Cynthia's  Kev.  in.  iii,  Aino.  Lindabrides  !  A  so,  I,  sir, 
the  Emperour  Alicandroei  daughter.  1633  ROWLEY  Match 
at  Midnight  n.  E.]  1640  SHIRLEY  Love's  Cruelty  n.  i,  One 
that  I  would  love  and  honour  above  all,  my  lady-paramount 
and  superintendent  Lindabrides.  1663  KILLIGRRW  Parsons 
li'edti.  iv.  i,  Such  a  woman  is  my  wife,  and  no  Lindabrides. 
1670  Moral  State  Eng.  zcj  When  he  is  laid  to  sleep,  his 
Landabrides  and  his  dear  friend  divide  the  spoil.  1821  SCOTT 
Kenihv.  ii,  I  will  visit  his  Lindabrides,  by  Saint  George,  be 
he  willing  or  no. 

Hndackerite(Hndce'ker3it).  Ah'n.  [Named 
by  Ilaidinger,  1853,  after  J.  Lindacker^  who  first 
analysed  it.]  Hydrous  sulph-arsenate  of  copper 
and  nicke!,  found  in  oblong  green  crystals. 

1857  C.  U.  SHEPARD  Min.  (ed.  3!  n.  427  Lindackerlte 
[occurs]. .in  oblong, rhombohedral  tables.  1868  DANA  Min. 
ted.  5)  590  Lindackerite . .  on  charcoal  gives  alliaceous  fumes. 

Linden  (li'nden),  st>.     [LINDEN  a.  used  subst. 

The  recent  currency  of  the  word  is  prob.  due  to  its  use  in 
translations  of  German  romance,  as  an  adoption  of  G.  lin 
den  pi.  of  linde,  or  as  the  first  element  in  the  comb,  linden- 
bantu  =  '  linden-tree ',] 

1.  The  lime-tree  vsee  LIME  sb*}. 
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water  curelh  the  noughtie  ulcers  and  blisters  of  the  mouthes 
of  young  children.  11785  T.  POTTKR  Moralist  II.  20  A 
|  majestic  Linden  reared  its  towering  branches  over  the 
mouldering  battlements.  1814  IJYRON  J.ara  n.  xxv,  Her- 
self  would. .seat  her  down  upon  some  linden's  root.  1853 
II.  ARNOLD  Scliolar-Gipsy  iii,  Air-swept  lindens  yield  Their 
scent.  1889  COOK  in  Nature  3  Oct.  559  When  the  linden 
was  in  bloom  a  single  hive  of  bees  would  sometimes  store 
up  15  Ibs.  of  honey  in  the  day. 

2.  Antig.  Used  to  render  the  OE.  lind,  shield  of 
lime-tree  wood. 

1855  J.  HEWITT  Ant.  Armour  I.  78  The  shields  placed  in 
the  graves  were  the  ordinary  '  lindens  ',  of  which  no  part 
commonly  remains  but  the  metal-boss  and  handle. 

3.  at/rili.    and    Coinlt.,    as   linden -tree;    linden- 
shaded  adj. 

n  1849  J.  C.  MASOAS  Poems  (1859)  102  The  'linden  shaded 
courtyard.  1579  LAHQHAM  Hani.  Health  (1631)  373  '  Linden 
tree  :  for  filthy  sores  of  chiklrens  mouthes.  1591  PEBCIVALL 
Sp.  Diet.,  'J'rja,  a  linden  tree.  1760  J.  LEE  ln/ioit.  /.'<>/. 
App.  817  Linden-tree,  Tilia.  1818  SCOTT  Battle  ofSciupaili  i 
"1'was  when  among  our  linden-trees  The  bees  had  housed  in 
swarms. 

Li'nden,  a.  Oh.     [OR  linden,  i.liml:  see 
LINJI.]     Made  of  the  wood  of  the  lime-lree. 

a  1000  Gnomic  I'rrscs  (K.velcr  .MS.)  95  (Cr.)  Scip  sreal 
Ken;exled,  scyld  geuullden,  leoht  linden  l»rd.  1-1320  Mir 
Tristr,  2039  Hi  water  he  sent  adoun  Li}t  linden  spoil. 

Linder  'Ji'mtoj;.  .SV-.  A  woollen  waistcoat  or 
undershirt. 

1768  A.  Ross  in  \Vhiielaw  /!/.:  ,9r.  Seng  (1875)  360/2  He'll 
sell  his  jerkin  for  n  groat  His  linder  for  another  o't.  1841 
i-'i-asei's  Afat;.  XX I V.  142  Th--y  wear  waistcoats,  or  lindt-rs, 
reaching  no  farther  down  th:m  tin;  waUthand  of  the  petticoat 
1897  Alvnt.  II  'e,-l;ly  t-'ree  I'ress  afi  Feb.  (K.  J  >.  I).),  C  'barged 
with  having .. stolen .. a  Under. 

Lindiform    li-ndif(7jm^  n.    Zool.     [f.  mod.L. 

l.ittdt-a  +  -FORM,]     Resembling  the  genus  I.intiia, 

!   saidof  certainapodousinsect  larvre (Webster  1890). 

Iiiudsayite  (lhKlz.*|3it}.  Min.  [f.  the  sur 
name  Linasay  +  -m.  Named  by  Nordenskiiild, 
1X43,  but  the  reference  has  not  been  traced.]  An 
altered  variety  of  anoithite. 

1850  Aiiu'r.  Jitil.  .V( /.  IX.  411  I.epulite  and  LimUeyite. 
189*  I'ANA  Min.  TM  ].iii(K(-yite.  .is  a  somewhat  alhtril 
variety. 

Line  (bin\  rf.l  Now  chiefly  diaJ.  Forms; 
i  lin,  4-5  lynno,  4-6  lyn,  4-7  lyne,  57,  S  (j 
dial,  lin,  6-7  liune,  3-  line.  [OE.  //'//  neut. 
-  OS.  tin  (Pu.  lijit  in  comb.),  OHG.  lin  (Milt;. 
lin,  mod.CJ.  lein-  in  comb.),  OX.  lin  (Sw.  //;;), 
(ioth.  lein:— Com.  Teut.  type  */iiiom,  a.  or  cognate 
with  L.  litiiiin  llax(whence  !•'.  ////),  cognate  with  (lr. 
\ivtai  (T),  and  pcrh.  with  Afri  dat.,  Xira  nccus.,  linen 
cloth.  The  mod.  dial,  form  lin  (with  the  ante 
cedent  lynne,  linne)  is  app.  a  back-formation  from 
compounds  like  I.INCI.OTH,  LINSEED.] 

1.  =KI,AX.     fa.  The  fibre  of  flax.     Ols.  exc.  ai 
in  b. 

In  the  i6-i7th  c.  asbestos  was  often  described  as  a  kind  of 
'line'  or  flax  icf.  LIXKN  }{.  I  c,  L.  linnni  imlicinn,  linnm 

('97S  Ruslni'.  Gosp.  Matt.  xii.  20  Hread  pact  wa^ende  ne 
to  breceb  &  lin  smikende  ne  adwa:scet.  c  1300  liavelt'k 
539 The  bolides. .  werenof  ful  strong  line,  c  1400  M. \UNDKV. 
(Roxb.)  xi.  49  pat  ressayued  be  messangers  of  Israel  . .  and 
feled  J»am  in  hir  hous  nniang  towe  of  lyne.  c  1475 /W/. 
/  'oc.  in  \Vr.-\Viilcker  795/18  Hoc  asperum,  a  stryke  of  lyne. 
1548  KI.VOT  Diet.,  AsMSttHHM,  a  kynde  of  lyne  which  can 
not  be  burned.  /I'itl.,  I. inum,  lyne  or  flaxe.  1611  COTGR., 
/,/«,  line,  flax.  I. in  fif,  a  Kind  of  Indian  line,  or  linnen, 
which  the  fire  purifies,  but  consumes  not.  1659  C.  Hooi.E 
tr.  Cotnenins'1  Orl'is  Sensual.  (1672)  121  Line  and  Hemp, 
being  rated  in  water  and  dried  again,  are  braked  with  a 
wooden  lirake. 

b.  In  mod.  technical  use,  flax  of  a  fine  and  long 
staple,  which  has  been  separated   by  the  hackle 
from  the  tow.    Occasionally  applied  to  the  similar 
fibre  of  other  plants. 

1835  URE  rhilos.  Manitf.^  215  The  heckled  flax,  called  line, 
when  freed  from  the  tow,  is  carried  away  to  be  sorted.  1851 
Illustr.  Catal.  C,t.  Exhil>.  198  China  grass  . .  half-bleached 
and  full-bleached  line  from  this  grass.  Ibid.  278  The  long 
fibres  called  line,  which  remains  in  the  hand  of  the  heckler. 

c.  The  plant  itself. 

c  1420  /W*W.  on  llusl>.  xii.  ?8  Now  lyne  and  puls  is 
sowe.  (1470  HENRVSON  Mor.  I~nl>.  vlll.  (I'rettcli.  Sivtillfni') 
xxx.  The  lint  rypit,  the  carle  pullit  the  lyne.  1548  TL-RNER 
Names  of  llerl'es  49  Linum  is  called  in  englishe  Flax,  lyne 
or  lynte.  1603  HOLLAND  i'lntarch's  Afor.  1289  The  herbe 
Line  ..  furnisheth  us  wherewith  to  make  a  simple,  plaine, 
and  slender  vestment.  1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country 
1'arine  37  In  August  he  shall  pnll  his  Line  and  Hempe. 
1839  STONEHOI'SE  Axholme  28  Fields  of  hemp  are  now  no 
longer  to  be  seen  ;  but  line  or  flax  is  still  grown. 

2.  Flax  spun  or  woven  ;  linen  thread  or  cloth. 
fAlso,  a  napkin  of  linen;   and  in//,  linen  vest 
ments. 

a  700  Epinal  Cl.  634  Mattitergiiiin,  liin  [a  800  Corpus  Cl. 
1270  lin].  ("975  StuSn  C,osp.  John  xx.  6  Simon  petrus.  .in- 
code  in  3a  byrjenne  &  £esa:h  £a  Hn  ^isetedo.  c  izoo  Trin. 
Coll.  Horn.  163  J>e  haued  line  sward,  and  hire  winpel  wit. 
a  1300  Cursor  Af.  11112  He. -wered  noberwolne  line.  13.. 
K.  E.  A  Hit.  /'.  A.  730  [He]  solde  alle  hi.i  goud  bobe  wolen 
and  lynne.  t  1400  tr.  Stcreta  Secret.,  Go?'.  Lordslt.  82  A 
fair  towaille  of  lyn.  c  1490  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  30  Fars 


LINE. 

'     hit  ihur-he  a  d.uhe  of  lyne.     1558  Act\  Ettz.  c.  17  5  i  N«, 

I    person  ...  withe   any  Devise  or    Kngyne    made   of  Ileere, 

Wooll,  Lyne  or  Canvas  . .  shall  take  and  kyll  ..  Spawne  or 

j     Frye  of  Keles,  Salmon,  Pyke  or  Pyckerell.     1591  SPENSER 

j     /!/»/<>/<»/.  2f'4  Nor  anie  weauer,  which  his  worke  doth  boast 

:     In  dieper,  in  damaske,  or  in  lyne.     ci6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad 

ii.  459  Little  be  was,  and  euer  wore  a  breastplate  made  of 

linne.     1631  Vestry  Jilts,  (Surtees)  299  Ten  yeardes  of  line 

for  a  sirptcloth.      1641   BEST  Farm.   />£.   (1857)   '°6  The 

kindes  of  linnes  or  huswife-cloath  are  brought  aboute  of 

peddlers.    1807  ROBINSON  Arch&ol.  Gra?cai\.  iii.  342  Soiue 

of  the  thoraces  were  made  of  line,  or  hemp  twisted  into 

small  cords,  and  set  close  together.     1868  ATKINSON  (.Vrtr- 

ttinti  Gloss.,  Lin,  linen;  the  fabric  made  with  the  fibre  of 

flax ;    in   contradistinction    to    the    plant    itself,    which    is 

sounded  Line. 

fb.  Phr.  Under  line  (occas.  /';/  line",  in  one's 
clothes;  used  in  MK.  poetry  as  n  mere  expletive. 
Cf.  under  gore  (see  GOKK  sb.-  2).  Obs. 

a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  /'.  xiv.  46  Ah  wokle  lylie  leor  in 
lyn  Y-here  lo\ely  lores  myn.  13..  Gaiv.  $  Gr.  Knt.  1814 
pat  lufsnin  vndt-r  lyne.  c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  1202  f>e  <]U(MH-, 
Louesom  vnder  line,  c  1400  Rowland  <$•  O.  846  He  .. 
drissede  hym  in  his  worthy  wede,  f?at  lofesome  vnder  lym-. 

t  3.  The  seed  of  flax  ;  LINSEED.   Obs. 

1545  KAVNOI.IJ  Ryrth  Mankynde  78  Take  camomell  and 
lyne  of  edie  lyke  much.  1558-68  WARI.K  lr.  Alc.vi*  Seer. 
90  b,  Take  thre  poumle  of  the  Oyleof  Ijne.  1577  1!.  Goiu.t 
//trfsfai/fs  JIust\  U586j  38  b»  They  call  the  >eede  Lin, 
and  the  plant  Klaxe. 

4.  ait  rib.  and  Comb.,  as  (sense  i"  ^  line  beat  (cf. 


•\'-/wtae,  -sorter,  -spinner,  -spreader ',  stump,  tow, 
-"I'ewt'r,  f  -webber,  weft,  -itftcff,  work,  -yard,  yam  ; 
(sense  2)  line  bed,  clout,  f  -draper,  -f  sock,  •(•  stock, 
tabk-cfath  ;  f  line-finch,  ?a  linnet  (&Jlax~filich} ; 
line-gout,  some  plant  which  hinders  flax  in  its 
growth;  •[•  line-spurge,  a  proposed  name  for  /«>/- 
fhorbia  Jisnla  ;  f  line-strike,  a  hank  of  flax. 

1483  Cath.  Attff.  217/2  A  *Lyne  bete,  linitorinw. 
Jl'id ,  A  ^Lyne  beter,  Uniff.v,  linifuator.  1418  I-'.,  /.'. 
U'ills  (iSS.O  37,  ij.  remenauntz  of  the  *Lynne  bed.  1483 
Cat/i.  Att^l.  217/2  A  'Lyne  bolle,  linodinin.  c  1450 
Two  Copkery-l>kst  112  Tnk  a  fare  'lynne  cloute,  ^  do 
iherynne  a  dis^hful  of  ote-mele.  1855  ROBINSON  ll'hithv 
Gloss.,  Lin-clout,  linen  rag,  1436  Close  Roll  15  //<•«.  l'I, 
"Lynnedraper,  ^1515  Cocke  Loreifs  />'.  9  Lyne  wtl-l-ers, 
sellers,  with  lyne  drapers.  1720  Lond.Gaz.  No,  5^09/4  John 
Northropp,  late  of  Leeds,  *Line  dresser.  1483  Cath.  Angl. 
217/2  A  "Lyne  fynche,  linosa.  1616  SI-RFL.  8;  MARKH. 
Country  J-'armc  568  The  good  bus-wife  must  be  careful 
when  the  line  is  growne,  to  free  it  from  being  intangled 
with  the  weed  using  to  wind  about  it  which  of  some  is 
called  Mine  gout.  1483  Cath.  Attgl.  217/2  A  *Lyne  hou-,,-, 
linatoriuni.  Ibid,  218/1  A  *Lyne  soke  (A.  'Lyiutoke),  Iwi- 
frdiioH,  1835  UKK  r/u'l^s.  Alannf.  215  'Line-sorters,  1723 
Loud,  Gaz.  No.  6186/10  Corbort  Roman,.. ^Line-Spinner, 
1835  UKK  Philos.  I\!a>tnf.  216  Girls,  termed  Mine-spreaders, 
are  employed  to  unite  the  locks  of  line  into  one  sliver.  1562 
TURNER  Herbal  \\.  93  Pitiusa.  .may  be  called  *lynespourge 
of  the  lyknes  y1  it  haih  with  linaria.  1483  Cath.  Angt.  217/2 
A  *Lyne  stryke,  linij>uh<$,  1851  lllnstr.  Catal.  Gt.  Exkit\ 
198  *Line  .stumps,  or  the  raw  flax  plant  with  the  seed,  .as 
pulled  and  dried.  1619  I'estry  JU-s.  (Surtees)  75  One  Min 
tablecloth  ..  fur  the  communion  table.  1897  Daily  Neu>$ 
6  Mar.  8/6  *Line  tow  and  jute  yarns  in  buyers'  favour.  1415 
in  1  'ork  A/yst.  Introd.  27  "Lynweuers.  c  1483  CAXTON 
Dialogues  viii.  38  Gabriel  the  lynwevar.  1890  Daily  j\V:c\ 
20  Aug.  2/7  Some  stocks  of  Mine  wefts  are  almost  nil.  1856 
KANE  Arct.  Kxfil.  II.  i.  10  \\'ith  a  *lin*-wick.  another  Es- 
quimftux  plan,  we  could  bake  bread.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  218/1 
*Lyne  warke,  linifuimn.  1611  COTGR.,  Ligneraye^  :i  "line- 
yard,  or  (lax-yard.  1886  Daily  .AV:<.\s  4  Sept.  6/7  "Line 
yarns  quiet. 

Iiiiie  (loin),  sb'-  Forms:  i  line,  3-7  lyne,  4 
lin,  liugne,  4-6  ligue,  lygne,  5  lyn,  lynye,  3- 
line.  ^.  St.  4  lynge,  4-6  ling.  [Two  words, 
ultimately  of  the  same  etymology,  have  coalesced, 
(i)  OE.  line  wk.fem.  =  MDu.  line  (mod.Du.  lijn'], 
OHG.  Una  (MUG.  line  cord,  line,  mod.G.  leine 
cord),  ON.  Una  (Sw.  Una,  Da.  line) ;  either  n  native 
Teut.  formation  on  */tno-  flax,  LINE  j/»J,  or  (more 
probably)  an  early  Tout,  adoption  of  L.  llnea  (see 
below) ;  (2)  MK.  ligne,  fine,  a.  F.  Hgne  =  1'r.  ligna, 
Pg.  /i';f^y-(Sp.  and  It.  in  learned  form  linea)  :— 
popular  L.  *linja  repr.  classical  L.  linea  (earlier 
ttnia],  orig.  *  linen  thread  *,  a  subst.  use  of  Unfa 
fern,  of  linens  (*JTm'us)  adj.,  flaxen,  f.  ttmun  flax  = 
LINE  sl>.* ;  the  subst.  XTSC  of  the  adj.  is  due  to  ellipsis 
of  some  fern,  sb.,  possibly  fihra  FIBRE. 

In  continental  Teut.  the  popular  L.  * litija  was  adopted 
as  OHG.  linia  (MHG.,  mod.  G.,  Du.,  Da.  linie\.\ 
I.  Cord  or  string  (and  derived  senses). 

1.  A  rope,  cord,  string ;  f  a  leash  for  dogs  or  for 
hawks.  Obs.  in  gen.  sense ;  now  chiefly  Nant.  or 
as  short  for  clothes-line,  etc.  Also  applied  with 
words  prefixed  to  particular  (  makes'  of  rope,  e.g. 
cod-line,  house-line,  whale-line. 

a  1000  Sal.  <V  Sat.  294  (Gr.)  Yldo  ..  raeceft  wide  langre 
Jinan,  Iisse3  call  Oaet  heo  wile,  c  1050  Suppl.  AZIfric's  Gloss, 
in  Wr.-Wiilcker  182/24  S^irae,  linan.  [1390-1  Earl  Derby's 
E.rped.  (Camdeii)  40  Pro.  .v  lynes  parvis  pro  les  ankeres  et 
seyles.]  ft  1400  Cursor  AL  29532  (Cott.  Galba)  Cursing  es 
^e  fendes  lyne  |?at  harles  a  man  to  hell  pine,  c  1470 HENRY 
Wallace  ix.  52  The  seymen..Thair  lynys  kest,  and  waytyt 
weyll  the  tyd.  c  1520  Mem.  Kipon  (Surtees)  III.  206  Pro 
vj»*  fawdom  long  lyne  for  the  convaans  of  the  schryne  wjthij 
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Hues,  tztria.  1590  STENSEK  /•".  Q.  \.  i.  4  And  by  her  in  a  Hn2 
a  milkewhite  lainbe  she  lad.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  it. 
186/2  The  string  wherewith  we  lead  them  ;  ..  for  a  Spaniel  [it 
is  called]  a  Line.  1700  MoxoxJ/^-//.  Exerc.  (1703)247  A  Line 
seldom  holding  to  strem.  .above  50  or  60  feet.  1753  CHAM 
BERS  Cycl.  Sitpp.)  Lines,  among  fowlers,  is  used  to  express 
the  strings  by  which  they  catch  birds.  1758  JOHNSON  idler 
No.  8  F  7  Shirts  waving  upon  lines.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor" s 
Word-hk,  s.  v.,  Deep-sea  soundings  for  scientific  purposes 
are  recorded  in  thousands  of  fathoms,  in  which  case  the  line 
is  sometimes  made  of  silk.  1889  A.  B.  GOULDEN  Mission  of 
St.  Alphcge  51  Family  washing  is  hung  on  lines  stretched 
across  the  lane. 

b.  In  generalized  sense,  as  a  material :  Cord. 
1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVI.  487/1  The  making  of  two 
strand  and  three  strand  line. 

t  C.  A  t  cord '  in  the  body.   Obs.  rare. 
1611  FLORIO,  Linea  dlt>a,  the  white  line,  the  vmbellical 
veine,  the  line  or  hollow  tying  from  thenauel.     i78oCowrKR 
Table  T.  487  She  pours  a  sensibility  divine  Along  the  nerve 
of  every  feeling  line. 

d.  Applied  to  a  spider's  thread,  poet. 

1732  POPE  Ess.  Man  i.  218  The  spider's  touch,  how  ex 
quisitely  fine  !  Feels  at  each  thread,  and  lives  along  the 
line.  1780  COWPER  f-'roffr.  Err.  495  Spun  as  fine  As  bloated 
spiders  draw  the  flimsy  line.  1839  BAILEY  Justus  (1852,1  72 
A  gossamer  line  sighing  itself  along  The  air. 

e.  A  telegraph  or  telephone  wire  or  cable.    Also 
(with  mixture  of  sense  26),  a  telegraph  route,  a 
telegraphic  system  connecting  two  or  more  stations. 

1831  Iltustr.  Cutal.  Of.  Exhib.  1191  Five  great  electric 
telegraphic  lines.  ..  The  extent  of  line  thus  served  appears 
to  be  about  fifteen  hundred  miles.  1854  [see  CAHLK  $k.  $\. 
1901  Scotsman  9  Mar.  9/3  The  American  trans- Pacific  line. 

f.  //.  Reins,  dial,  and  U.S. 

1852  BKISFED  Upper  Ten  Thousand  67  Handing  the  lines 
to  Ashburner,  as  he  stopped  his  team,  Masters  leaped  out. 
1895  RYDINGS  Manx  Tales  77  He'd  jus'  puk  up  the  lines 
on  the  bosses  back.  1901  G,  \V.  CAULK  Cavalier  x,  He 
stepped  into  the  carry-all  and  took  the  lines. 

t  S-  fig'  Line  of  life :  the  thread  fabled  to  be 
spun  by  the  Fates,  determining  the  duration  of  a 
person's  life.  Obs.  Cf.  sense  27. 

c  1580  SIDNKY  Ps.  xxxix.  iii,  Lo,  thou  a  spanns  length 
mad'st  my  living  line.  1600  Cert.  Prayers  in  Litnrg. 
Senf.  Q.  AY/2.  11847)  694  That  the  line  of  thy  mercies 
and  the  line  of  her  life  may  be  lengthened  and  run  fortli 
together.  1601  VARINGTCN  Two  Lament.  Traj.  in.  ii.  E  3!}, 
This  fatal!  instrument,  Was  mark VI  by  heauen  to  cut  his 
line  of  life,  And  must  snpplie  the  knife  of  Atropos.  1623 
HUGH  HOLLAND  Pref.  \fersfs\\\  Shaks.  ist  Follot  Thuunh 
his  line  of  life  went  soone  about,  The  life  yet  of  his  lines 
shall  neuer  out.  1681  FLAVKI.  Meth.  Grace  ix.  iSS  Our 
troubles  about  -%in  are  short,  though  they  should  run  parallel 
with  the  line  of  life. 

2.  A  cord  bearing  a  hook  or  hooks,  used  in  fish 
ing.  (^\.~,^fis  king-line.} 

^1300  Cursor  M.  13285  At  see  sant  lohn  and  lam  hefand, 
QuiU  |>ai  l?air  lines  war  waitund.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Troyhts 
v.  777  To  fysshen  here,  he  leyde  out  hook  and  lyne.  a  1450 
FysshyHgti  iv,  angle  (18^3)  8  Anne  }owr  crop  at  beovir  ende 
down  to  the  frete  with  a  lyn  of  vi  herys  &  double  the  lyue. 
1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  Ai'ian  xvi,  Of  a  fyssher  whiche  with 
his  lyne  toke  a  lytyll  fysshe.  1590  L.  M[ASCALL]  (title\  A 
Rooke  of  Fishing  with  Ho  >ke  8:  Line,  a  1613  J.  DENNVS 
St-cr.  Angling  \.  xx.  I>4  The  Line  to  lead  the  Fish  with 
wary  skill.  1653  WALTON  Angn'r  ii.  55  Put  it  [a  grass 
hopper]  on  your  nook,  with  your  line  about  two  yards  long. 
1827  PKM-:»  Red  l-'islierin.  97  The  line  the  Abbot  saw  him 
throw  Had  been  fashioned  and  formed  long  ages  ago.  1884 
W.  C.  SMITH  Kildrostait  50,  I  thought  you  never  left  your 
books  except  To  trim  the  boat  and  set  the  lines. 

b.  In  allusive  phrases  referring  to  the  'playing* 
of  a  hooked  fish  at  the  end  of  the  line ;  esp.  to  give 
line  :  to  allow  full  play,  scope,  or  latitude. 

1 597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  /J7,  iv.iv.  39  Giue  him  Line,  and  scope, 
Till  that  his  passions  dike  a  Whale  on  ground)  Confound 
themselues  with  working.  1611  —  Winter  T.i.ii.  181,  I  am 
angling  now,  (Though  you  perceiue  me  not  how  I  giue 
Lyne).  162*  MABBE  tr.  Alemans  Guzman.  tfAlf.\\.  124 
We  began  to  play,  and  I  went  wearying  of  them  out  by 
little  and  little,  giving  them  line  enough  to  runne  themselues 
out  of  breath.  1670  KACHARD  Cent.  Clergy  34  So  soon  as 
he  gets  hold  of  a  text,  he  . .  falls  a  flinging  it  out  of  one 
hand  into  the  other,  tossing  it  this  way  and  that ;  lets  it  run 
a  little  upon  the  line,  then  'tanutus,  high  jingo,  come 
again*.  01687  WALLER  Pride  7  The  meanest  wretch,  if 
Heaven  should  give  him  line,  Would  never  stop  till  he  were 
thought  divine.  a  1715  Be.  BURNET  Own  Time  (1724) 
1.435  The  King  was  willing  to  give  Gates  line  enough,  as 
he  expressed  it  to  me.  1854  DICKENS  Hard  T.  \\.  viii,  It's 
policy  to  give  'em  line  enough. 

t3.  //.  Stringsor  cords  laid  for  snaring  birds.  Obs. 

c  13*5  Song  of  Yesterday  130  in  E,  E.  P.  (1862)  136  fee 
schadewe  cacchen  fc»ei  ne  myht  For  no  lynes  J>at  bei  cou^e 
lay.  1363  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  v.  199  As  hose  leifc>  lynes  to 
lacche  wi|>  Foules.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supfi.^  Lines, 
among  fowlers,  is  used  to  express  the  strings  by  which  they 
catch  birds..  .These  lines  are  made  of  long  and  small  cords, 
knotted  in  different  places. 

4.  A  cord  used  by  builders  and  others  for  taking 
measurements, or  for  makingthings  level  orstraight. 
(Cf.  PLUMB-LINE.)  Line-ami-pln?nmet  (attrib.)  : 
rigidly  methodical. 

1340,  1362  [see  LEVEL  sb.  i\.  c  1440  York  Myst.  viii.  98 
To  hewe  JMS  burde  I  will  be-gynne,  Hut  firste  I  wllle  lygge 
on  my  lyne.  1535  FITZHERB.  Bk.  /iuso.  §  124  To  take  a 
lyne,  and  set  it  there  as  thou  wylt  haue  thy  hedge,  and  to 
make  a  trenche  after  thy  lyne.  155*  Anr.  HAMILTON  Catech. 
(1884)  28  Ane  biggare  can  nocht  make  ane  evin  up  wal 
without  direction  of  his  lyne.  1611  BIBLE  Ezek.  xl.  3 
A  man  . .  with  a  Hne  of  flaxe  in  his  hand,  &  a  measuring 
reed.  1758  J.  WATSON  Afiiit.  Diet.  (ed.  5),  Cordean,  a 
J-ine  divided  into  Fathoms,  Feet,  &c.  to  mark  Out-works 


on  the  Ground,  used  by  F.ngineers.  1848  Chamber^ s 
Inform,  I.  515/2  The  gardener  measures  and  marks  off 
all  his  figures  in  the  ground  with  his  line  and  spade. 
1849  Miss  MULOCK  Ogifaies  Mi.  (1875)  89  There  was  a  line- 
aiul-plummet  regularity,  an  angular  preciseness,  in  Mrs. 
Breynton's  mind  and  person.  1877  BKVAXT  Odyss..\.  297 
Trees  then  he  felled  ..and  carefully  He  smoothed  their 
sides,  and  wrought  them  by  a  line. 

fi&-  c  1374  CHAUCER  Troyhts  i.  1068  Euert  wight  |>at  hath 
an  hous  to  founde..wole..send  his  hertes  lyne  out  fro  with 
June  Alderfirst  his  purpos  for  to  wynne.  1589  PUTTENHAM 
Kiig.  Poest'f  in.  xxiii.  (Arb.)  268  This  decencie  is  . .  the  line 
and  leuell  for  al  good  makers  to  do  their  bus'mes  by.  1859 
FITZGERALD  tr.  Omar  xli.  (1899)  82  For  '  Is'  and  *Is-not ' 
though  with  Rule  and  Line  And  '  Up-and-down. '  without  I 
could  define. 

b.  Phr.  Byline:  chiefly  in  figurative  contexts, 
with  methodical  accuracy.     Also  by  Hne  and  level, 
by  Title  and  line,  etc. 

c  1420  Anturs  of  Art  h.  477  (Douce  MS.)  l*ei  settene  listes 
by  lyne  one  [>e  lo^  lande.  1573  TUSSER  Husb.  xlvi.  (1878) 
ioi  Through  cunning  with  dible,  rake,  mattock,  and  spade, 
by  line  and  by  leauell,  trim  garden  is  made.  1578,  i6io[see 
LEVEL  sb.  \fig.\.  1610  B.  JOXSON  Alch.  u.  i.  F  3,  To  carry 
Quarrells  As  Gallants  doe,  to  manage  'hem,  by  Hne.  1655 
FULLER  C.h.  Hist.  i.  i.  §  10  It  [i.e.  the  matter]  is  not  pudlecl, 
but  built  up  by  Plummet  and  Line,  with  proportion  to  Time 
and  Place.  1711  ADDISON  Sfact.  No.  414  P5  Plantations 
of  our  Europeans,  which  are  laid  out  by  the  Kule  and  Line. 
1781  Cowi'KR  Cower  sat.  789  A  poet  does  not  work  by 
square  or  line,  As  smiths  and  joiners  perfect  a  design. 

c.  //.  Appointed  lot  in  life.     In  echoes  of  Ps. 
xvi.  6,   where  the  reference  seems  to  be  to   the 
marking  out  of  land  for  a  dwelling-place. 

1611  JJiBi.K  Ps.  xvi.  6  The  lines  are  fallen  vnto  mee  in 
pleasant  places;  yea,  I  h:iue  a  goodly  heritage.  1865  Daily 
Tel.  25  Oct.  7/3  The  poor  Pope's  lines  seem  just  now  to 
have  fallen  in  most  unpleasant  places,  and  are  indeed  hard 
lines.  1866  \VHUTIKR  Marg.  Smith's  Jrnl.  Prose  \Vks. 
1889  I.  175  My  brother's  lines  have  indeed  .fallen  unto  him 
in  a  pleasant  place. 

to.  Rule,  canon,  precept;  standard  of  life  or 
practice.  [Cf.  4  b.]  Obs.  rare. 

Line  has  been  used  in  several  places  in  the  A.  V.  to  trans 
late  Heb.  V  1av  (primarily  'cord')  in  this  sense.  Cf.  line 
upon  line  (sense  23  h). 

1340  Ayenb.  124  Uor  be  bise  uirtue  al  bet  man  deb.  .al  he 
di^t  and  let  and  reule^  to  |>e  lyne  of  scele.  Ibid.  160  po  bc-t 
ne  ?ene}e{>.  .ac  dob  al  be  ri^tuohiesse  and  be  lingne.  1538 
STARKKV  England  \\.  iii.  212  Thys  thyng  apperyth  merui;!- 
ouse  straunge — pepul  to  haue  the  lyue  of  theyr  lyfe  to  be 
wryte  in  a  straunge  long,  1557  N.  T.  (Genev.)  2  Or,  x.  13 
We  wil  not  reioyce  aboue  measure  ..  but  according  to  the 
inea'.iire  of  that  line  [xa.ro.  TO  ju^'rpoc  TOU  Ka.v6fo<\t  wherof 
liud  hath  distributed  vnto  vs  a  measure.  1563  WINJET  H'ks. 
(1890)  II.  7  An  infallible,  as  it  is  a  general,  reul  to  al  riclit, 
an  ewin  lyne  of  lawtay.  1596  SI-ENSER  F.  Q.  v.  i.  3  Let 
none  then  blame  me,  if . .  I  doe  not  forme  them  to  the 
common  line  Of  present  dayes,  which  are  corrupted  sore. 
1607  Mmni.KTON  Michaelmas  Term  u.  i.  C  b,  A  man  must 
nut  so  much  as  spit  but  within  line  and  fashion.  x6tx  Iiiito; 
J's.  xix.  4  Their  line  is  gone  out  through  all  the  earth,  and 
their  words  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

6.  Hard  lines  :    ill  luck,   bad  fortune.      (Prob. 
nautical  in  origin;  now  often  associated  with  4  c.) 
Jfard  line  money  (Naut.)  :  extra  pay  in  considera 
tion  of  special  hardships. 

1824  SCOTT  Rcitgauntlt't  ch.  iii,  The  old  seaman  paused 
a  moment.  'It  Is  hard  lines  for  me,'  he  said,  'to  leave 
your  honour  in  tribulation.'  1850  SMELH.EY  J''.  h'airlfgk 
iii,  It  will  be  'hard  lines*  upon  him.  1857  KINGSLEV  '/7iv> 
Y.  Ago  I.  iv.  no  'Gad,  Sir,  that  was  hard  lines  !  to  have 
all  the  pretty  women  one  had  waltzed  with,  .holding  round 
one's  knees,  and  screaming  to  the  doctor  to  save  them. 
1884  PAE  Eustace  210  Yon  seem  to  have  had  hard  lines 
yourselves.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  19  Aug.  2/1  On  a  Tor/u'do- 
/>t>a(,  ISesides,  there  is  hard-line  money,  which  makes  up  for 
a  good  many  discomforts. 
II.  A  thread-like  mark. 

7.  A  stroke  or  mark,  long  in  proportion  to  its 
breadth,  traced  with  a  pen,  a  tool,  etc.  upon  a  sur 
face.     Line  of  burden,  floatation,  war  (on  the  hull 
of  a  ship) :  see  the  sbs. 

1383  WYCLIF  fsa.  xxxviii.  8,  I  shal  make  to  turne  a^een 
the  shadewe  of  lynes,  bi  thewhiche  it  hadde  go  doun  in  the 
oriloge  of  Acath,  in  the  sunne,  bacward  bi  ten  lynes.  1-1400 
MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xvii.  184  Be  the  gret  Compas  devised  be 
Lines  in  manye  parties  ;  and  that  alle  the  Lynes  meeten  at 
the  Centre,  c  1440  Promp.  Parr.  305/2  Lyne,  or  lynye, 
linea.  1551  RI-XORHE  Pathw.  Knoivl.  \.  Defm.,  Euery  lyne 
is  drawen  betwene  twoo  prickes,  wherof  the  one  is  at  the 
beginning,  and  the  other  at  the  ende.  1559  \V.  CUNNINGHAM 
Cosnwgr.  Glasse  122  Draw  a  right  line  from  A  unto  I>. 
1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  l\  \.  ii.  210  As  many  Lynes  close  in  (he 
Dials  center  So  [etc.).  1610  GCILLIM  Displ.  Her.  (1679)  12 
[Gules]  is  expressed  in  Graving  by  Lines  drawn  straight 
down  the  Kscncheon. .  .[Azure]  is  expressed  by  Lines  drawn 
cro-w  the  Shield.  1610  WILLKT  Hexnpla  Dun.  195  Archi 
medes  ..  was  drawing  of  his  lines.  1691  T.  H[ALE]  Ace. 
A'fio  Invent.  125  The  line  of  Burthen,  or  fourth  Line.  1753 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  .S"////.,  Lines,  in  heraldry,  the  figures  used 
in  armories  to  divide  the  shield  into  different  parts,  and  to 
compose  different  figures.  1781  COWPER  Hope  607  He  draws 
upon  life's  map  a  zigzag  line.  i8zi  CRAIG  Lect.  Drawing 
ii.  100  An  expression  of  forms  only  by  simple  lines.  1875 
JOWKTT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  139  The  writing-master  first  draws 
lines  with  a  style. 

Jig.  i6oj  SHAKS.  Meat,  for  M.  iv.  ii.  83  His  life  is 
paralel'd  Kuen  with  the  stroke  and  line  of  his  great  lustice. 
1633  BP.  HALL  Occas.  Medit.  5  If  thou  have  drawn  in  me 
some  lines  &  notes  of  able  indowments.  1677  TEMPLE  Let. 
to  Chas.  If,  Wks.  1731  II.  438,  I  promised  to  represent  the 
whole  to  Your  Majesty  in  the  truest  Lines  and  Colours 
I  could  possibly.  1878  LECKY  Eng.  in  \Wi  C.  I.  i.  80  The 
lines  of  his  character  are  indeed  too  broad  and  clear  to  be 
overlooked. 


b.  Mus.  One  of  the  horizontal   parallel  equi 
distant  strokes  forming  the  stave,  or  placed  above' 
or  below  it  (ledger  lines). 

1602  MARSTON  Ant.  q  Mel.  v.  H4  Cantat.  Judgement 
gentlemen,  Judgement.  Wast  not  aboue  Hue?  I  appeale 
to  your  mouthes  that  heard  my  song.  1674  PLAYI-ORD  Skill 
A/us.  i.  i.  4  Five  lines  is  only  usual  for  one  of  those  Parts 
a>  being  sufficient  to  contain  the  Compass  of  Notes  thereto 
belonging.  1688  R.  HOLME  Arnwttrym.  157/1.  1818  BUSHY 
Grnm.  Music  3  The  Spaces,  as  well  as  the  Lines  of  the 
Stave,  furnish  situations  for  the  notes. 

c.  Line  of  fines,  Gunter's  line.     Line  of  num 
bers  t  of  shadows :  see  NUMBER,  SHADOW. 

17*7-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Gnnters  Line. 

d.  Fine  Art.  Applied  spec,  to  the  lines  employed 
in  a  picture  ;  chiefly  collect,  or  in  generalized  sense, 
character  of  draughtsmanship,  method  of  rendering 
form.     Also  //.  i^cf.  sense  15)  the  distinctive  fea 
tures  of  composition  in  a  picture.    Line  of  beauty. 
the  curve  (resembling  a  slender  elongated  letter  S\ 
which  according  to  Hogarth  is  a  necessary  element 
in  all  beauty  of  form.     Also,  with  reference  to  en 
graving  (see  line  engraving  in  32). 

1616  H.  JOSSON  Forest  xiii.  20,  I,  that  ..  haue  not  ..  somy 
selfe  abandon'd,  as  ..  I  should,  .feare  to  draw  true  lines, 
'cause  others  paint.  1753  HOCMKTH  Anal.  Beauty  vii.  38 
The  waving  line,  which  is  a  line  more  productive  of  beauty 
..for  which  reason  we  shall  tall  it  the  line  of  beauty. .  .The 
..line  of  beauty,  .being  compos'd  of  two  curves  contrasted, 
becomes  si  ill  more  ornamental.  Ibid.  x.  52  For  as  . .  there 
is  but  one  that  truly  deserves  the  name  of  t  he  line  of  beamy  t 
so  there  is  only  one  precise  serpentine-line  that  I  call  the 
line  of  grace.  1799  » i.  SMITH  Lai-oratory  II.  46  A  bold 
stroke  with  the  line  of  beauty,  and  well  shaped  stalks,  leaves 
and  flowers  . .  are  the  only  things  a  designer  has  to  observe 
in  compleatinga  well-designed  damask  pattern.  18141)1  BUI  N 
Libr.  Co»i/>.  p.  iv,  Miniature  engravings  in  the  line  manner. 
1849  Chambers  s  Inform.  1 1.  727/1  To  this  state  of  etching . . 
professional  engravers  bring  their  plates  to  be  finished  in  the 
line  manner.  x8..  Bookseller's  Catai.t  First  impressions  of 
..the  27  fine  portraits  ..  all  beautifully  engraved  in  line. 
1895  ZASGWILI.  Master  u.  i.  126  To  translate  into  colour 
and  line  all  this  huge  pageant  of  life.  Ibid.  \\,  iiL  154  We 
praise  the  mellow  Virgilisms  in  Tennyson,  but  we  are  down 
upon  the  painter  who  repeats  another's  lines. 

e.  Ceomancy. 

c  1590  MARLOWE  Faust.  \.  \.  49  Lines,  circles,  scenes,  letters, 
and  characters. 

f.  In  various  games,  as  tennis,  football,  etc.,  the 
line  denotes   a  particular   line  which  marks  the 
limit  of  legitimate  or  successful  play. 

1546  J.  HEVWOOD  Prai'.  (1867)35  Thou  hast  striken  the 
ball,  vnder  the  lyne.  ^1645  HOWEI.I.  Lett.  (1753)  127  Poor 
moitalb  are  MJ  many  balU  Toss'd  som  o 'inline,  som  under 
fort  tin's  walls.  1890  HEATiicoTEetc.  Laivn  Tennis  (Badm. 
Libr.)  334  It  will  often  be  extremely  difficult  for  him  to 
judge  on  which  side  of  the  line  the  ball  was  dropped.  1899 
F.  MlTCHKU.  in  /W^/W/(Badm.  Libr.)  210  When  the  throw- 
out  belongs  to  his  opponents,  every  forward  on  coming  up 
to  the  line  must  mark  his  man. 

8.  Something  resembling  a  traced  mnrk,  chiefly 
in  natural  objects;  e.g.  a  thin  band  of  colour;  a 
suture,  seam,  furrow,  ridge,  etc.  Line  of  growth 
(Conch.) :  see  cjuot.  1839. 

c  1290  S.  F.t1)itnntt  96  in  .S'.  Hug.  Leg.  I.  299  In  al  is  bodi 
nas  o  weom.  .bote  ase  is  hened  was  of  I-smyte. .  A  smal  red 
line  is  al-a-boute.  11400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Gtn>.  Lordsh. 
91  Longe  leuys.  .^at  hauyn  whit  lynys  yn  hem.  1596  DAL- 
KVMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  v.  266  The  Lione  he  settis  in 
the  midis ;  than  tua  lynes,  on  the  vttir  syd,  Wotien  in  threid 
of  gold.  1601  SHAKS.  Jnl.  C.  ii.  i.  203  Von  grey  Lines,  That 
fret  the  Clouds,  are  Messengers  of  Day.  1615  CKOOKE  Body 
of  Man  476  The  lynes  it  hath  are  long  and  almost  super- 
liciary,  yet  dluided  manifold,  .by  the  thin  membrane  running 
betwixt  them.  1671  GREW  Atiat.  /'lants,  Idea  Philos.  Hist. 
(1682)6  Those  several  Lines,  by  which  both  the  said  Varieties 
[of  plants]  are  determin'd.  1816  KIRBV  &  Si'.  Entotnol.  IV. 
290  /./«<",  a  narrow  longitudinal  stripe.  1839  SOWKRBV 
Couch.  Man.  57  Lines  ofgtwth,  the  eccentric  striae  or  lines, 
formed  by  the  edges  of  the  successive  layers  of  shelly  matter 
deposited  by  the  animal,  by  which  it  increases  the  shell. 
1860  TYNDALL  C,lac.  i.  iii.  26  Along  the  faces  of  the  sections 
the  lines  of  stratification  were  clearly  shown.  1880  KIMMEK 
Land  <V  Freshw.  Shells  p.  xxiii,  The  line  of  growth.  1883 
F.  M.  PEAKD  Contrail,  xiv,  There  were  black  lines  under 
her  eyes  the  m-xt  morning.  1895  ZASGWILL  Master  \,  x. 
in  A  thin  line  of  light  crept  again  under  the  door. 

b.  A  furrow  or  seam  in  the  face  or  hands.     In 
Palmistry :    A  mark   on   the   palm   of  the   hand 
supposed  to  indicate  one's  fate,  temperament,  or 
abilities;  e.g.  line  of  life,  of  fortune,  of  the  head,  of 
the  heart,  of  health  or  liver  (hepatic  line}. 

1538  ELVOT  7>/V/.,  Jmisurar, .  the  lynes  in  the  palme  of  the 
hande.  1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  56  The  small  lynes  in  our 
hande.  1596  SHAKS.  Merck,  i'.  u.  ii.  160,  I  shall  haue  Rood 
fortune  ;  goe  too,  here's  a  simple  line  of  life.  1601  —  7'wv/. 
jV.  in.  ii.  84  He  does  smile  his  face  into  more  lynes,  then  is 
in  the  new  Mappe.  1621  B.  JONSON  Cifisics  Metaworfh. 
(1640)  55  You..meane  not  to  marrie  by  the  line  of  your  life. 
1653  R.  SANDKRS  rhysiogn.  42  The  Line  of  Life  or  of  the 
Heart. ..He  that  hath  this  entire,  long,  clear  and  ruddy, 
shall  live  a  happy  life.  Il'itf,t  Line  of  liver,  liver  line  [see 
LIVER  j^.1  ic  and  6].  a  1716  SOUTH  Serin.  (i823)IV.7Nomore 
than  he  can  read  the  future  estate  of  his  soul  in  the  lines 
of  his  face.  1849  LOSGF.  Sf.  Stud.  in.  v,  The  line  of  life  is 
crossed  by  many  marks.  1895  ZANCWILL  Master  HI.  ii.  290 
There  were  lines  of  premature  age  on  the  handsome  face. 

c.  A  narrow  region  in  a  spectrum,  appearing  to 
the  eye  as  a  fine  straight  black  or  shining  stroke 
transverse  to  the  length  of  the  spectrum.     Called 
collectively  Fraunhofers  lines. 


LINE. 

1831  RREWKTKR  A"c7c/(7«  (1855)  T.  v.  117  Dr.  Woollaston  ,. 
discovered  six  fixed  dark  lines  in  (he  spectrum.  1837  Penny 
Cycl.  IX.  21/1  The  beautiful  discovery  made  by  Wollaston 
and  Fraunhofer  of  the  existence  of  dark  spaces,  bands  trans 
verse  to  the  length  of  the  spectrum,  and  now  generally 
designated  Fraunhofer's  lines. 
d.  Jewellery.  (See  (juot.^ 

1883  Daily  Tel.  1-2  Feb.  5/2  The.  .calVcye  . .  is  character 
ised  by  possessing  a  remarkable  play  of  light  resulting  from 
a  peculiarity  in  its  crystallisation.  This  ray  of  light  i> 
called  'line'  by  jewellers. 

9.  Math.  An  element  of  configuration   such  as 
must  be  represented  in  geometrical   figures   by  a 
Mine*   (sense   7);    a  continuous   extent   (whether 
straight  or  curved)  of  length  without  breadth  or 
thickness;  the  limit  of  a  surface;  the  trace  of  a 
moving  point. 

1559  \V.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosnwgr.  Glasse  17  A  Circle  is  a 
plaine  and  flat  figure  comprehended  within  one  lint;,  which 
is  called  a  circumference.  1570  HILLINGSLKY  Euclid  i.  def.  ii. 
2  A  lyne  is  a  magnitude  hauing  one  onely  space  or  dimen 
sion.  1660  JjARROW  Euclid I,  Def.  ii.  2.  1716  tr.  Gregorys 
Astron.  I.  434  If  from  any  Point  L  of  the  Ellipse  two  right 
Lines  LS,  g*£  be  drawn.  1827  HUTTON  Course  Math.  I. 
280  Lines  are  either  Parallel,  Oblique,  Perpendicular,  or 
Tangential.  1831  KRKWSTKR  Newton  (18^5)  II,  xiv.  6  He 
considers  a  line  as  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  points. 
1885  WATSON  &  BL-RBURV  Math,  Theory  Et.-ctr.  ff  Magn. 
I.  155  The  line  x  s=  K  log./ 

b.  With  various  defining  words  :  A  curve  con 
necting  all  points  having  a  common  property. 

i8*5  [see  ISOTHERMAL}.  1850,  1873  [see  ACLINIC].  1877 
[see  ADIABATIC]. 

10.  A  circle  of  the  terrestrial  or  celestial  sphere ; 
e.g.  f  ecliptic ,  equinoctial,  f  tropic  line.  Now  rare. 

1387  TRF.VISA  Higden  (Rolls)  1 1.  9  In  Armenia,  Macedonia, 
Italia,  and  in  o^er  londes  of  Jw  same  lync.  £1391  CHAUCKR 
Astral.  Prol.,  The  arising  of  any  phmete  aftur  his  latitude 
fro  the  Ecliptik  lyne.  1511,  1551  [see  KoriNocriAL  A.  ij, 
1553  EDEN  Treat,  Neu<e  hid,  (Arb.)  8  The  lyne,  called  Tra~ 
PU  its  Cancri  and  the  Equinoctial  lyne.  1667  MILTON  /".  L. 
iv.  282  Under  the  Ethiop  Line  I5y  Nllux  head.  1667-8  NKW- 
CASTLE  &  DRYDEN  Sir  Martin  Mar-all  v.  i.  D.'s  Wks.  1883 
III.  83,  I  have  seen  your  . .  ecliptics,  and  your  tropic  lines, 
sir.  1837  [see  EQUINOCTIAL  A.  i]. 

b.  The  line  :  the  equinoctial  line  ;  the  equator. 
Under  the  line:  at  the  equator.  (Sometimes 
written  with  a  capital.) 

1588  PARKE  tr.  Mendozas  Hist.  China  392  (inarg!\  The 
straight  of  Malaca  is  vnder  the  line.  1598  W.  PHILLIPS 
Lhischotcn  i.  iii.  5/1  The  shippes  are  at  the  least  two  monthes 
before  they  can  passe  the  line.  1614  CAI-T.  SMITH  Virginia 

I.  i  Sebastian  Cabot  . .  say  led  to  about  forty  degrees  South 
ward  of  the  lyne.     1676  (»LANVII.L  Ess.  iii.  27  Some  of  the 
Indians  that  Jive  near  the  heats  of  the  Line.     1728  POI-E 
Dune.  in.  62  Where  spices  smoke  beneath  the  burning  Line. 
I764(1OLDSM.  Trav.  69  The  naked  ne?ro,  panting  at  the  line. 
1814  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Dcsj*.  XII.  92  To  prohibit  all 
trade  in  slaves  north  of  the  Line.     1864  TKNSYSON  En.  Ard. 
606  In  a  darker  isle  beyond  the  line. 

allusively.  1610  SHAKS.  Tetnf>.  iv.  i.  235.  1613  —  Hen. 
J '*///,  v.  iv.  44.  a  1667  COWLKV  Misc.,  Account  42  Cold 
frozen  Loves  with  which  I  pine,  And  parched  Loves  beneath 
the  Line.  1667  FLAVEI,  Saint  Indeed  (17$$}  125  The  Beams 
of  his  glory  strike  it  but  obliquely  and  feebly,  but  shortly  it 
will  be  under  the  line,  and  there  the  sun  shall  stand  still. 

11.  Often  used  for  (  straight  line'  (sense  9) ;  esp. 
in  Physics  and  teckn.,  as  in  line  of  the  apsides,  of 
di stance  ^  of  force,  of  sight    Tor  which   sec  those 
words).     Line  of  fire  (see  qnot.  1859). 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xx.  90  pe  lyne  \x&  es  betwene 
J»ise  twa  sternez  departez  all  J>e  firmament  in  twa  partes. 
1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  i  $9  Marking  dili- 
gentlye  that  the  Center  of  the  second  Circle,  be  in  the  line 
of  sighte.  1601  DOLMAN  La  Frhnaud.  Fr.  Acad.  (1618) 
III.  xxiv,  116  By  meanes  of  the  shadowes,  or  visuall  lines, 
representing  the  saide  shadowes.  1816  PLAYKAIR  Nat.  Phil. 

II.  266  The  forces  which  act  upon  a  body  ..  may  be  re 
solved  into  the  directions  of  three  lines  or  axes.     1815  J. 
NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  Gloss.  778  Line  of  centres, 
a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  one  wheel  to  the  centre  of 
another  when  their  circumferences  touch  each  other.     1851 
lllustr.  Catal.  Gt,  Exhtb.  319  Whenever  the  axis  of  a  single 
lens  comes  in  the  line  between  the  observers  and  the  focus. 
1859  '  STONKHENCE  '  Shot-gun  314  The  line  of  tire  is  the  in 
definite  projection  of  the  axis  of  the  barrel.     1873  MAXWKLL 
Elect  r.  <y  Magn.  §  82  I.  84  If  a  line  be  drawn  wnose  direc 
tion  at  every  point  of  its  course  coincides  with  that  of  the 
resultant  force  at  that  point,  the  line  is  called  a   Line  of 
Force.     1897  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXX.  250/1  Any  number  of 
players  can  take  part  . .  so  long  as  they  are  not  so  crowded 
as  to  get  into  each  other's  line  of  play. 

b.  Fencing.   (See  quot.) 

17*7-5*  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,,  Line,  in  fencing,  is  that  part  of 
the  body  directly  opposite  to  the  enemy,  wherein  the 
shoulders,  the  right  arm,  and  the  sword,  ought  always  to 
be  found  ;  and  wherein  are  also  to  be  placed  the  two  feet, 
at  the  distance  of  18  inches  from  each  other.  In  this  sense, 
a  man  is  said  to  be  in  his  line,  to  go  out  of  his  line,  &c. 

C.  On  the  line  :  said  of  a  picture  in  an  exhibi 
tion  which  is  hung  so  that  its  centre  is  about  on  a 
level  with  the  eye. 

1859  GULLICK  &  TIMES  Paint.  314  The  centre  of  the  picture 
should  not  be  much  above  the  level  of  the  eye.  In  an  ex 
hibition  the  pictures  in  this  most  favourable  situation  are 
said  to  be  on  the  Mine1.  1873  Punch  26  Apr.  169/1  Pictures 
hung  'upon  the  line'  at  the  Academy,  for  reason  of  their 
merit.  1895  ZANGWILL  Master  n.  ii.  134  And  I  was  also  on 
the  line  in  the  big  room. 

12.  In  atlvb.  phr.  (mostly  ot>s.}  having  reference 
to  the  straight  line,  e.g.  even  as  line,  even  by  ti/te, 
as  straight  as  line  (now,  as  a  line),  as  line  right t 
ri$ht  (tip}   as  a  or  any  line,  in  (intil)  ant  ling 


temper,  can  reasonably  be  set  beside  the  Chathncnts. 

16.  [After  F.  ligne.~\    A  measure  of  length,  the 
twelfth  part  of  an  inch. 

1665  Phil.  Trans.  I.  61  It  did  bear  but  2  inches  and  9  lines 
French  for  its  greatest  Aperture.  1759  ADANSON  Voy. 
Senegal  101,  I  was  informed,  that  there  fell  two  inches  three 
lines  of  water.  1849  Sk.  Nat.  /-fist.,  Mammalia  IV.  62  The 
Long-tailed  Field-Mouse. . .  Length  of  head  and  body  three 
inches  eight  lines.  1863  BERKELEY  Brit.  Mosses  i.  3  Varying 
from  less  than  a  line  to  many  inches  in  length. 
b.  In  recent  technical  use  (see  qnot.). 
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(Sc.):  in  a  direct  course,  straightforward;  also, 
straightway,  at  once.  (C£  LINE-RIGHT.) 

c  T330  R-  BRUNNK  Ckra/i.  (1810)  150  After  in  a  while  com 
K.  etien  as  lyne.  r  1330  Arth.^-  Merl.  6370  (Kolbing) 
purch  [>e  wonibe  it  Jnnch  ^>e  chine  pe  spere  ^ede  euen  bi 
line,  c  1374  CHAUCKR  Troylits  n.  1412  (1461)  To  his  Neces 
Iious  asStreyt  as  lyne  He  com.  Ibid.  in.  179(228)  Pandanis, 
as  faste  as  he  may  dryue,  To  Troylus  \to  com  as  lyne  right. 
?  *375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  \v.  (Jacobus}  298  Hegert  feleknychtis 
in  a  lynge  jwyk  efter  }>ame.  1375  BAKBOU8  Rrncc  xn.  49 
Than  sprent  thai  sammyn  in-till  a  lyng.  c  1422  HOCCLEYK 
/.earn  to  Die  692  To  purgatorie  y  sha!  as  streiqht  as  lyne. 
(-1470  HKNKYSON  Mor.  Fab.  x.  (f-'o.v  *  ll'elf)  xvi,  To  the 
woW  he  went  in  to  ane  ling.  1513  DOIX;LAS  sEtttU  x.  viii. 
43  I.yke  as  ane  lyoun..Cummys  braidand  on  the  best  fast 
in  a  lyng.  1535  STEWART  C'twi.  Sent.  (1858*  II.  687  (Juhilk 
carat  him  go  leip  furih  in  ane  ling.  1546  J.  HBYWOOD 
Prw.  fi867)  27  Thou  folowest  their  steppes  as  riglit  as  a  lync. 
1889  '  ROLF  pOLDRBWOOD1  Robbery  under  Arms  xliii,  He. . 
went  as  straight  as  a  line. 

13.  A  direction  as  traced  by  marks  on  a  surface 
or  as  indicated  by  a  row  of  persons  or  objects. 
To  bring  into  (a]  line :    to  align  ;  fig.  to  cause 
(persons)    to   agree,   to   mnke   unanimous,     f  To 
draw  in  a  or  one  line  :  to  be  unanimous. 

a  1500  /l/.Y.  Ashntolc  344  If.  22  b  {Chess  rnlcs\  Draw  thy 
kyng.. forth  in  to  the  lyne  ther  his  kyng  goth  yn.  1546  I. 
H  KYVVOOD  Prw.  (1867)65  He  loued  me:  We  drew  both  in 
one  line.  1595  SHAKS.  John\\.  iii.  152  Now  Powers  from 
home,  and  discontents  at  homfe]  Meet  in  one  line.  1600 
HOLLAND  Livy  xi.n.  xxi.  1127  Seeing  the  LL.  of  the  Renat 
thus  drawing  all  in  a  line.  1676  MOXON  Print  Lett.  6  The 
Bottom-line  is  the  line  that  bounds  the  bottom  of  the  De 
scending  Letters.  1763  HOVLK  Chess  163  When  your  Adver 
sary  has  a  Bishop  and  one  Pawn  on  the  Rook's  Line.  1851 
lllnstr.  Catal,  Gt,  Kxhib.  355  As  the  breech  sight,  the 
mii7/le  sight,  and  the  object  aimed  at,  are.. at  different  dis 
tances  from  the  eye,  it  is  difficult  to  bring  them  at  once  into 
line.  1857  LAWRKNCK  Guy  Liv.  ix.  89  Livingstone,  .was 
going  to  get  the  horses  in  line,  to  start  them  for  the  farmer's 
Cup.  1860  C;KN.  1*.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt,  III.  ci.  2  Jona 
than,  too,  is  coming  into  line;  his  caustic  wit  is  making  its 
way  into  the  press.  1897  ^nity  News  23  Apr.  3/1  It'was 
found  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to  get  all  the  owners 
into  line. 

b.  Mil.  (See  quot.  1872-6.)     Cf.  sense  21. 

1796  Instr.  -V  A'.jf.  Caralry  11813)  73  _\Vhen  the  open  i 
Column,  halted  on  the  ( Iround  on  which  it  is  to  form,  wheels 
tip  into  Line.  1802  C.  JAMKH  J//V/V.  Diet,  s.v.,  \Vhen  the 
liglit  infantry  comjtnnies  are  in  line  with  their  battalions. 
1872  6  VOYI.I.  &  Si  K\  KNSON  Milit.  Diet.  (ed.  3)  s.v.,  The  term 
in  line  is  applied  to  a  battalion  when  its  companies  are  de 
ployed  on  the  same  alignment  to  their  full  extent,  i.e.  in 
two  ranks.  Columns  are  said  to  be  in  Hue  when  their  fronts 
are  on  the  same  alignment.  1881  TKNNVSON  Charge  Heavy 
Brigade  i,  And  he  call'd  '  Left  wheel  into  line  ! ' 

14.  Contour,  outline ;  lineament. 

1590  GREENE  Mourn.  Garni.  (1616;  C  3!),  Seeming  Mm  was 
his  wife,  Hoth  in  line,  and  in  life.  1601  SHAKS.  All's  M'cll 

I.  i.  107  Euerie  line  and  triuke  of  his  sweet  faumir.     1611  — 
Cyntb.  iv.  i.  10  The  Lines  of  my  body  are  as  well  drawne  as 
his.     1818  SHELLEY  Lines  on  l-lngancan  Hills  19  The  dim 
long  line  before  Of  a  grey  and  distant  shore.    1844  KlNGLAKK 
Eiit hen  viii.  (1878)  122  The  line  of  my  features.     1849  MAC 
AU  LAV  Hist.  I-'.ng.  iv.  I.  450  The  savage  lines  of  his  mouth. 
1891  Truth  iol)ec.  1240/2  The  skirt  falling  in  straight,  plain 
lines  to  the  ground.    1894  HALT,  CAINK  Manxman  v.  iii.  286 
The  round  line  of  the  sea  was  bleared  and  broken. 

15.  //.    a.  The  outlines,  plan,  or  draught  of  a 
building  or  other  structure ;  spec,  in  Ship-building, 
the  outlines  of  a  vessel  as  shown  in  its  horizontal, 
vertical,  and  oblique  sections.     (Alsoyf^.) 

1673  TKMPLK  Ess.  Irel.  Wks.  1731  I.  121  The  raising  such 
Buildings  as  I  have  drawn  you  here  the  Lines  of.  1691  T. 
H[ALK]  Ace,  New  Invent,  p.  xiii,  Nor  have  I  heard  of  any 
other  Ship  built  by  the  Kings-fisher's  Lines.  17760.  SEMPLE 
Building  tit  I!  'fttcr  66  The  principal  J  ,ines  oi  my  Design  of 
a  Bridge  suitable  to  that  Place.  1818  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India 

II.  iv.  v.  188  Carnac  ..  remained  . .  to  lend  his  countenance 
and  aid  to  measures,  the  Hue  of  which  he  had  contributed 
to  draw.     1851  Illttstr.  Catal,  Gt,  Exhib.  336  Model  of  a 
ship's  hull.  ..  The  novelty  claimed  in  the  uniformity  of  its 
lines.     1860  KKADK  Cloister  $  H,  Ivii.  (1896)  174  Her  ex 
travagant  poop  that  caught  the  wind,  and  her  lines  like  a 
cocked  hat  reversed. 

b.  fig.   Plan  of  construction,  of  action,  or  pioce-    | 
dure :  now  chiefly  in  phr.  on  (such  and  such)  lines.    \ 

1757  BURKK  AMdgnt.  Eng.  ///»/.  i.  ii.  13  In  all  very  un 
cultivated  countries.,  there  are  but  obscure  lines  of  any  form 
of  government.  1807  S.  COOI-MR  (title)  The  First  Lines  of 
the  Practice  of  Surgery;  being  an  elementary  work  for 
Students  [etc.].  1862  MKKIVALK  Koni.  Etnp.  (1865!  VII.  Iv. 
18  The  lines  of  their  policy  are  often  to  be  traced  for  the 
most  part  by  conjecture  and  inference.  1875  —  Gen.  Hist, 
Rome  Ii.  (1877)  404  He  did  not  live  to  lay  even  the  first 
lines  of  his  great  work.  1879  FKOUDK  Cxsar  viii.  80  He 
had  reorganised  the  constitution  on  the  most  strictly  con- 
ervative  lines.  1888  BKYCK  Amcr.  Commw.  II.  Ixi.  432 
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ain  Hints  Needlework  133  Button  Gauge... The 
indicate  the  quantity  of  '  lines'  in  diameter.     This 


numbers  indicate  the  quantity ot  '  lines'  i 
Mine'  is  equal  to  the  French  millimetre. 


17.  A  limit,  boundary;  more  fully,  line  of  de 
marcation.  Phr.  To  draw  the  line  (see  DUAW  v. 
59  b);  also,  with  similar  meaning,  to  t  lay,  form 
a  line.  To  run  the  lines  (U.  S.)  :  see  RUN  v. 

.1595  MARKHAM  Sir  R.  Grim-He  (Arb.)  cxii,  And  now  the 
night  grew  neere  her  middle  line,  a  1613  J,  DENNVS  Seer. 
I.  iv.  Bib,  Of  Heauen  the  middle  Line  That 


.  , 

makes  of  equall  length  both  day  and  night.  1717-52  [see 
DEMARCATION].  1732  POPK^M.  Alan  i.  228  And  Middle 
natures,  how  they  long  to  join,  Vet  never  pass  the  insuper 
able  line  !  1769  J'URKE  Late  St.  Nation  Wks.  1842  I. 
108  Their  different  principles  compose  some  of  the  strongest 
political  lines  which  discriminate  the  parties  even  now  sub 
sisting  amongst  us.  1770  SIR  J.  REYNOLDS  Disc.  iii.  (1876) 
33  It  is  this  intellectual  dignity.,  that  ennobles  the  Painter's 
art  ;  that  lays  the  line  between  him  and  the  mere  mechanic. 
1818  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  \.  iii.  (1840)  I.  69  To  form  a  line 
between  them  and  the  Company,  it  was  ordained,  that  [etc.]. 
1849  MACAILAY  Hist.  Eng.  i.  I.  30  The  line  which  bounded 
the  royal  prerogative.  1857  HU<;HKS  Tmn  Brown  \\.  vii, 
Hold  on  and  hit  away,  only  don't  hit  under  the  line.  1878 
HlfXLKY  Physiogr.  xviii.  303  The  lines  of  separation  of  the 
great  watersheds. 

b.  Jlfasofis  and  Dixoiis  line  :  the  southern 
boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  so  named  from  the  two 
nstronomcrs  who  surveyed  it  (  i  763-  1  767),  and 
forming  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  free 
and  the  slave  .States. 

1850  WHITTIER  Old  Portr.  ff  Mod.  Sk.  Pr.  Wks.  1889  II. 
195  Every  petty  postmaster  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line  became  ex  vjficio  a  censor  of  the  prtss.  1861  LOWELL 
/,'  rinribiis  L'niim  Pr.  Wks.  1890  V.  51. 

1  18.   Degree,  rank,  station.    Obs. 

1528  Extracts  Aberd.  Reg.  (1844)  I.  121  Skipans  and 
Seruandis  of  euery  lyne.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  i.  iii.  168 
'J  o  shew  the  Line,  and  the  Predicament  Wherein  you  range 
vmler  tin's  subtill  King.  Ibid.  in.  ii.  85  And  in  that  very 
Line,  Harry,  stnndest  thou.  1782  PA  INK  Let.  A(<bc  Raynat 
(1791)  37  One  whom  years,  experience,  and  long  established 
reputation  have  placed  in  a  superior  line.  1785  (1.  A.  BEL 
LAMY  Apol.,  etc.  (ed.  3)  IV.  46  She  .  .  had  received  a  more 
liberal  education  than  is  usually  bestowed  upon  English 
women  in  the  middle  line  of  life. 

III.  Applied  to  things  arranged  alonga  (straight) 
line. 

19.  A  row  or  series  of  persons  or  objects. 

1557  RKCOKHK  M'hetst.  H  ij,  Men  call  a  line  of  Brickes, 
and  a  line  of  Aashekrs  stones,  when  many  bee  laied  in 
a  rovve,  in  lengthe.  1605  SHAKS.  Mail:  iv.  i.  117  What  will 
the  Line  stretch  out  lo'tli'  cracke  of  Doome  ?  1711  AIUJISOX 
.S/Vt  /,  No.  65  P  4  The  Officers  planting  themselves  in  a 
Line  on  the  left  Hand  of  each  Column.  1718  LAHV  M.  W. 
MONTAGU  Let.  to  C'tt-ss  Mar  28  Aug.,  The  Street.,  is  per 
haps  the  most  beautiful  line  of  building  in  the  world.  1776 
Trial  of  X  nndocantar  57/2  The  bond  was  wrote  obliquely, 
from  right  hand  to  left,  the  seals  in  a  line,  on  the  margin. 
1836  W.  IKVING  Astt-ria  III.  260  A  line  of  trading  posts 
from  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  across  the  Ro<.ky 
mountains.  1840  HOOD  Up  Rhine  31  Trees  in  formal  line. 
1848  W.  H.  UARTLKTT  Egypt  to  Pal.  xiv.  (1879)  301  The 
valley,  .enclosed  by  lower  lines  of  hills  than  [etc.].  1853 
M.  ARNOLD  Siholar-^ipsy  xiii,  The  line  of  festal  light  in 
Christ-Church  hall.  1863  MRS.  CAKLYLK  Lett.  III.  158  In 
the  whole  line  of  the  procession. 

b.   A  fancy  name  for  :  A  flock  of  geese. 
fiSoz  DANIKI,  Ritr.  Spirts  II.  465  [Geese  in  flight]  form 
two  oblique  lines  like  the  letter  V,  or  if  their  number  be 
small,  only  one  line.]     1882  Standard  10  Feb.  5  3  To  speak 
by  the  book,  of  a  '  line  '  instead  of  a  *  flock  '  of  geese. 

20.  Mil.  A  trench  or  rampart  ;  //.  (also  collect. 
sing.],    a    connected   series  of  field-works.     Also, 
one  of   the  rows  of  huts  or  tents  in  a  camp   or 
cantonment  (see  quots.  1872-6  and  1876).    Line  of 
{ircuwvallation,  defence,  etc.  :  see  the  second  sbs. 

1665  MASI.KV  Crothts'  Low  C.  ll'arres  613  The  Line  that 
incompassed  his  Camp  was  8  Foot  hi^h.  1695  PKIOH  ttatlad 

Taking  Nanntr  113  Regain  the  lines  the  shortest  way, 
Villeroy.  1711  STKKLE  bpect.  No.  139  r  7  He  took  the 
French  Lines  without  Bloodshed.  1793  KTRNS  dodger's 
Return  i,  I  left  the  lines  and  tented  field.  1839  KKIGHTLKV 
Hist,  ting.  I.  352  Lines  were  now  run  from  bastille  to  bas 
tille,  and  the  town  was  completely  shut  in.  1844  H.  H. 
WILSON  Krit.  India  II.  21  To  attack  the  Gorkha  positions 
at  the  western  extremity  of  their  line.  1859  F.  A.  GRIFFITHS 
Artil.  Man.  (1862)263  Lines  are  formed  for  the  entrench 
ment  of  armies,  and  are  composed  of  a  succession  of  redans, 
&c.  (joined  by  curtains).  1872-6  VOVLK  &  STEVENSON  Milit. 
Diet.  s.v.  Cantonments^  In  India  .  .  a  cantonment  contains 
barracks  for  European  troops,  and  native  huts  termed  lines 
for  the  Sepoys.  1876  Murray's  Handbk.  Surrey  ^  etc.  173 
In  the  North  Camp  [Aldershot]  the  buildings  are  principally 
of  wood,  arranged  in  '  lines  '.  .  which  are  lettered  from  A  to 
(J.  Each  line  is  an  oblong  block  of  about  40  huts. 

Jig.  1835  I.  TAYLOR  Spir,  Despot,  v,  220  They  hastened  to 
entrench  themselves  within  the  lines  of  absolute  despotism. 

21.  Mil.  and  Nattt.  A  row  or  rank  of  soldiers 
(distinguished  from  a  columti)  ;  a  row  of  ships  in 
a  certain  order.     Also  occas.  collect,  sing.  —  ships 
of  the  line.      Line  of  battle  :  see  BATTLE  sb.  12. 
Ship  of  the  line  :  a  line-of-battle  ship. 

1704  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4054/1  Their  Line  consisted  of  52 
Ships  and  24  Gallies.  1706  Ibid.  No.  4222/3  He  had  then 

S3  Ships  of  the  Line,,  .besides  two  or  three  Frigats.  1769 
'ALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780)  Aa3  b,  The  line  is  said  to 
be  formed  abreast,  when  the  ships  sides  are  all  parallel  to 
each  other,  on  a  line  which  crosses  the  keels  at  right  angles. 
1800  Asiatic  Ann.  Reg,,  Characters  56/2  Lord  Cornwallis 
put  him  in  command  of  the  second  line  of  the  army.  1801 
CAMI'BHLL  Battle  fiftke  Baltic  ii,  While  the  sign  of  battle 
flew  On  the  lofty  British  line.  1805  in  Duncan  Life  of 
Nelson  (18061  231  We  have  only  n  line,  3  frigates,  and  a 
sloop.  1813  SOUTHEY  Life  of  Nelson  vi,  The  fleet  from 
Cadiz  .  .  consisting  of  from  seventeen  to  twenty  sail  of  the 
line.  1815  BYRON  Odet  *  We  do  not  curse  thce,  Waterloo  ' 
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iii,  While  the  broken  line  enlarging,  Fell  or  fled  along  the 
plain.  1838  LYIION  Leila  iv.  i,  Suddenly  the  lines  of  the 
Moors  gave  way. 

b.  The  line  :   in  the  British  army,  the  regular 
and  numbered  troops  as  distinguished   from   the 
guards  and  the  auxiliary  forces ;  in  the  U.S.  army, 
the  regular  fighting  force  of  all  arms. 

1801  C.  JAMES  Milit.  Diet.  1813  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw. 
Dcs/>,  (1838)  XI.  141  To  prevent  the  men  from  volunteering 
to  serve  in  the  line.  1849  Chambers  s  Inform.  II.  184/2  The 
pay  of  a  private.. in  the  cavalry  of  the  line  [is]  is.  ^d..  in 
the  infantry  of  the  line,  i*.  i</.  1858  I.VTTON  What  will  he 
do?  it.  v,  Then  Charlie  Haughton  sold  out  of  the  Guards., 
[and]  w«nt  into  the  line.  1865-6  H.  PHILLIPS  Amer.  raf>cr 
Curr.  II.  148  The  Connecticut  line . .assembled  to  return  to 
their  homes  and  leave  the  army  to  its  fate.  1881  J.  (!K.\M 
Camcronians  I.  iii.  37  The  new  head-dress  for  the  Line. 

c.  Alt  along  the  line  :  at  every  point. 

1877  SPURGEON  Senit.  XXIII.  246  God  will  be  victorious 
all  along  the  line  in  th«  present  battle.  1880  T.  UoOCKM 
Italy  <V  Invaders  I.  i.  i.  117  The  campaign  of  378  opened 
auspiciously  for  the  interests  of  Rome  along  the  whole  line. 

22.  A  regular  succession  of  public  conveyances 
plying  between  certain  places ;  e.g.  the  Cunard  line 
(,of  steamers),  the  White  Star  line. 

1848  Chambers  &  Inform.  I.  424/2  Lines  of  large  steamers 
are  got  up  by  companies  as  a  speculation.  1900  F.  T.  BI/L- 
I.KN  Idylls  of  Sea  198  The  better  class  of  seamen  will  be 
found  making  voyage  after  voyage  in  the  same  vessel  or  at 
least  in  the  same  line.  1901  Scotsman  2  Mar.  10/1  The 
first  vessel  of  the  new  direct  line  to  Jamaica  from  England. 

23.  A  row  of  written  or  printed  letters. 

a.  gen.  One  of  the  rows  of  letters  in  any  piece 
of  writing  or  letterpress  :  often,  esp.  in//.,  put  for 
the  contents  or  sense  of  what  is  written  or  printed. 

\Lineby  line  '.  from  beginning  to  end,  seriatim.  To  reait 
between  the  lines  ;  to  discover  a  meaning  or  purpose  not 
obvious  or  explicitly  expressed  in  a  piece  of  writing. 

a  1000  Ridales  xliii.  10  (Gr.)  Se  torhta  /Esc  an  an  linan. 
1362  LANGU  /-*.  /'/.  A.  Vlll.  94  pe  Bulle  In  two  lynes  hit  lay 
and  not  a  lettre  more.  1375  BAKKOUR  Bruce  xvn.  84  Quhen 
the  marschall  the  cowyne  Till  bath  the  lordis  lyne  be  lyne 
Had  laid.  1377  LANCL.  P.  PL  B.  v.  428  Incanoun  ne  in  be 
decretales  I  can  nou^te  rede  a  lyne.  a  1400-50  Alexander 
1821  Loo  '  litill  thefe  '  in  ilka  lyne  hislettir  me  callis.  1591 
SHAKS.  i  Hen.  /-*/,  in.  i.  i  Coin'st  thou  with  deepe  pre 
meditated  Lines?  With  written  Pamphlets?  1638  BAKEK 
tr.  fia/zac's  Lett.  (vol.  III.)  100  The  good  opinion  you 
have  of  me,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  every  lyue  of  your 
letter.  1709  H.  FLLIOX  Classics  (1718)  80  Two  Lines  would 
ex  pi  ess  all  they  say  in  two  Pages.  1711  Land.  Gaz.  No. 
4807  '4  Let  him  send  a  Line  or  two  directed  to  the  Blue 
Anchor  and  Crown.  1713  STEELE  Englishman  No.  53.  344 
Clerks  amongst  us  make  distant  Lines,  few  words  in  those 
Lines.  1755  JOHNSON  s.v.,  (In  the  plural)  A  letter  ;  as,  I 
read  yuur  lines.  1796  JANE  AUSTEN  Pride  <y  Prej.  xxvi. 
(1813)  130  Not  a  note,  not  a  line,  did  I  receive  in  the  mean 
time.  1816  C.  WOLFE  Burial  Sir  J,  Moore  31  We  carved 
not  a  line,  and  we  raised  not  a  stone.  1856  MKS.  CARI.YLE 
Lett.  II.  299  The  distance  between  your  lines  in  the  letter 
just  come.  1866  J.  MARTINKAU  Ess.  1. 118  No  writer.. was 
ever  more  read  between  the  lines.  1879  FROUDE  Caesar  xiv. 
194  In  every  line  that  he  wrote  Cicero  was  attitudinising 
for  posterity.  1880  STURGEON  Serm.  XXVI.  327  They  do 
not  say  as  much  to  their  secret  selves;  but  you  can  read 
between  the  lines  these  words— '  What  a  weariness  it  is!1 
1896  Moxons  Meek.  Exerc.j  Printing  p.  xviii,  A  line-for- 
line  and  page-for-page  reprint  of  the  original  text. 
fig-  J573  L-  LLOVD  Pilgr.  Princes  (1586)  210  The  last 
line  of  all  thlnges  is  death. 

b.  spec,  in  Printing.  A  row  of  types  or  quads. 

1659  C.  HOOLE  tr.  Comenhts  Grins  Sensualism  (1672)  IQI 
The  Compositor  . .  composeth  words  in  a  composing  stick', 
till  a  Line  be  made.  1676  Moxos  Print  Lett,  n  You  must 
indent  your  Line  four  •Spaces.  Ibid.,  It  is  not  graceful  to 
end  a  Break  with  a  short  word  onely  in  a  line.  1683  — 
Mech.  E.verc.  1 1 .  394  White-line,  a  Line  of  Quadrats.  1841 
W.  SAVAGE  Diet.  Printing  310  Head  line,  the  top  line  of  a 
page  in  which  is  the  running  title  and  folio,  but  sometimes 
only  a  folio. 

t  c.  collect.  A  written  record,  message,  etc.   Obs. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  1931;  [He]  Vn-lappis  li^tly  be  lefe  & 
be  line  [v.r.  Hues]  redes.  Ibid.  2060  And  vneth  limpid  him 
be  lee  be  lyne  me  recordis.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  9628  The 
Secund  day  suyng,  sais  me  the  lyne,  pc  Troiens  full  tymli 
tokyn  pe  feld. 

d.  A  few  words  in  writing ;  often  applied  to  a 
short  letter. 

1647  H.  MARKIIAM  Let.  in  \*th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
App.  v.  3,  I  . .  desire  a  line  under  your  own  hand  to  whom 
I  shall  deliver  the  castle.  1751  BKKKELLV  Let.  to  Johnson 
25  July,  Wks.  1871  IV.  326  A  line  from  me  in  acknowledg 
ment  of  your  letter.  1775  J.  ADAMS  Wks.  (1854)  IX.  352, 
I  have  this  morning  received  aline  from  Mrs.  Warren.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  415  History  was  too  much  occu 
pied  with  courts  and  camps  to  spare  a  line  for  the  hut  of  the 
peasant  or  for  the  garret  of  the  mechanic.  1865  MRS.  CAR- 
\.\L?.Lett.  III.  279  Dearest, — Just  a  Hue  to  say  that  all  goes 
well.  1894  MKS.  H.  WARD  Marcelta  II.  307  Marcella  scrib 
bled  a  line  on  a  half  sheet  of  paper,  and  . .  despatched 
Benny  with  it. 

e.  The  portion  of  a  metrical  composition  which 
is  usually  written  in  one  line ;  a  verse;  //.  verses, 
poetry.     Also//.,  ;so  many)  lines  of  verse  (some 
times,  of  prose)  set  to  be  written  out  as  an  imposi 
tion  in  school. 

To  read,  the  line  (Sc.) :  to  give  out  the  words  of  a  metrical 
psalm  or  hymn  a  line  at  a  time  (cf.  LINE  v?  6). 

1563-7  BUCHANAN  Reform.  St.  Andros  Wks.  (1892)  8 
The  regent  sal  cause  thayme  to  writ  twa  or  thre  lynis  of 
Terence.  1599  OHAYIOX  Idea  xlii,  And  in  my  lines,  if  shce 
my  lone  may  see  !  1633  B.  JONSON  To  memory  <>f  Shake 
speare,  Marlmves  mighty  line.  1630  MILTON  On  S/tn&s.t 
Each  h«-art  1  lath  from  the  leaves  of  thy  unvalu'd  Book, 
Those  Dulpliick  Hncs  with  deep  impression  look.  1709 


PcM  /fi'j.  Crit.  347  And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one 
dull  line.  1752  HUME  AM.  <$•  Treat.  (1777)  I.  211  Each 
line,  each  word,  in  Caiullu  -,  has  its  merit.  1792  COWI-KK 
(title)  Lines  addressed  to  Dr.  Darwin.  1809  BYKON  Eng. 
Hards  <y  Rei'ieiu.  390  Lines  forty  thousand,  cantos  twenty- 
five  !  1867  A.  DICKSON  Rumbling  Recoil.  (1868)  33  To  dis- 
pense  with  reading  the  line  in  psalmody  was  by  many  held 
to  be  profane.  1875  JOWE-I  r  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  252  The  lines 
of  Homer  which  you  were  reciting.  1894  WILKINS&  VIVIAN 
Green  Bay  Tree  1.  72  T»  commute  the  punishment  to  500 
Latin  lines. 

f.  pi.  Short  for   marriage   lines  ^  the   certificate 
of  marriage.     Applied  also  dial,  to  other  kinds  of 
certificates  (e.g.  oi  church  membership). 

1829  J.  HLNIEK  Hallatmh.  Gloss.)  Lines.  Marriage-lines 
is  a  certificate  of  marriage  often  asked  for  and  kept  by  the 
brtde.  1840  MARRY  AT  Poor  Jack  xi,  She  could  not  produce 
her  marriage  lines.  1861-2  THACKERAY  Ad^>.  Philip  xii. 
(1869)  I.  254  '  How  should  a  child  like  you  know  that  the 
marriage  was  irregular?1  '  Because  I  had  no  Hues',  cries 
Caroline  quickly.  1890  W.  J.  GOKUOS  Foundry  81  'Lines 
of  admission  ',  or  as  we  should  call  them  letters  of  recom 
mendation.  1901  Union  Mag.  Mar.  106/1  The  old  minister 
fell  into  a  reverie  in  the  very  midst  of  filling  in  Sandy 
M 'Turk's  lines. 

g.  //.  The  words  of  an  actor's  part. 

1882  Daily  Tel.  7  Dec.,  He  [an  actor]  said,  'Do  let  me 
get  in  some  of  my  "  lines  "  '. 

h.  Line  upon  line :  now  taken  as  referring  to 
the  reiteration  of  statements  in  successive  lines  of 
writing  or  print  t,for  the  orig.  meaning  see  5). 

1611  BIBLE  fsa.  x.wiii.  10.  1837  MKS,  T,  MOHTIMER  (title) 
Line  upon  line;  or,  a  second  series  of  the  earliest  religion-, 
instruction  the  infant  mind  is  capable  of  receiving,  1896 
Home  Mission.  {N.  V.)  Aug.  218  A  Hne-upon-line  presenta 
tion  of  these  facts. 

IV.  Serial  succession. 

24.  A   continuous   scries  of  persons   (rarely  of 
things)  in  chronological  succession.      Chiefly  with 
reference  to  family  descent,  a  series  in  which  each 
member  is  the  parent  of  the  one  next  following. 
So  unite)  female  tine,  direct  line.    For  heir  of  line ', 
sec  II KIH  i  b. 

c  1386  CHATCER  Wifes  T.  279  If  gentillesse  were  planted 
naturally  vn-to  a  certeyn  linage,  doun  the  lyne.  1426 
LYDG.  DC  Cut/.  Pilgr.  14696  '  Flatrye  \.  by  dyssent  off 
lyne  doun  Eldest  doubter  off  Falsnesse.  c  1440  Jacob's 
Well  48  In  be  lyne  vpward,  bi  fadyr  is  to  be  in  pe  first 
degre  of  kynrede.  <  1470  HENRY  Wallace  i.  34  The  fyrst 
rycht  lyne  of  the  fyrst  Stewart.  1513  Bk.  Keruyngc  in 
Bahces  Bk.  285  A  marshal!  muste  take  hede  of  the  byrthe, 
and  nexte  of  the  lyne,  of  the  blode  royall.  1640  Lu.  DIGBV 
in  Kushw.  Hist.  Coll.  in.  (1692)  I.  146  By  the  concentring 
of  all  the  Royal  Lines  in  his  Person.  1705  ADDISON  Italy 
13  There  is  no  House  in  Europe  that  can  show  a  longer 
Line  of  Heroes.  11715  BURNET  Own  Time  (1724)  I.  457 
Isaac,  Jacob,  Judah  . .  and  . .  Solomon,  were  preferred  with 
out  any  regard  to  the  next  in  line.  1784  COWI-ER  Task  v. 
'2ii  In  the  line  Of  his  descending  progeny.  1809-10  COI.K- 
RIUGE  Friend  (1865)  136  The  property,  .derived  from  a  long 
line  of  ancestors.  1818  CKUISS  Digest  (ed.  21  III.  358  Pur 
chases  in  the  line  of  the  mother  or  grandmother.  1862 
STANLEY  Jew.  Ch.  I.  xiii.  254  He  and  his  sons  founded  a 
long  line  of  Priests.  1895  Law  Times  Rep.  LXXII.  817/1 
The  case  is  governed  by  a  line  of  authorities  extending 
over  a  century. 

fb.  Byline',  by  lineal  descent.  Obs. 
c  1374  CHAUCER  Troyhis  v.  1481  Of  bis  lord  descendede 
Tydeus  By  ligne.  0375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xi.  (Sytnon  .y 
Judas)  3  Of  Symone  . .  &  of  ludas  . .  t>ut  biethire  ware  be 
lyne  of  fles  to  Sancte  lames  callit  J>e  ies.  .1386  CHAUCER 
Knt.'s  T.  693  Of  his  lynage  am  I,  and  his  of  spryng  Ey 
verray  ligne.  c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  1841  Lord  of  |>e  londe  as 
be  lyne  olde.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  v.  x,  My  fader  is 
lyneally  descended  of  Alysaunder  ..  by  ryght  lygne.  1596 
DALRY.MTLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  \\.  1 34  The  lawful  south 
quha  rycht  be  lyne  was  sproung  of  the  kingis  blude. 

25.  Lineage,  stock,  race.     ?  Somewhat  arch. 

c  1330  Arth.  <y  Merl.  5462  (Kolbing)  Aigilin,  A  wi$t  kni^t 
of  gentil  lin.  c  1400  Sowdone  Bab.  357,  I  trowe,  he  were 
a  develes  sone,  Of  Belsabubbis  lyne.  c  1440  Partotwjte 
7253*  He  is  of  the  lyne  of  king  Priam.  1474  CAXTON  C/iesse 
21  They  had  put  out  of  rome  tarquyn  and  al  his  lygne. 
a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  f-7/,  6  Sole  hey  re  male  lefte  of 
the  tigne  of  Richarde  duke  of  Yorke.  1634  MILTON 
{.'otnus  923  Virgin,  daughter  of  Locrine  Sprung  of  old 
Anchises  line.  1697  DRYDKN  Vir^.  Gcorg.  iv.  303  Th'im- 
mortal  Line  in  sure  Succession  reigns.  1725  POI-E  Odyss. 
xxiv.  588  Shame  not  the  line  whence  glorious  you  descend. 
1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  ix.  II.  456  The  party  hostile  to 
his  line,  his  office,  and  his  person.  1865  R.  \V.  DALK  Jinv. 
Tfinp.  xiii.  (1877)  139  He  belongs  to  no  consecrated  line. 
1874  BANCROFT  Footpr,  Time  i.  78  The  line  of  Cyrus  being 
extinct, 

V.  A  direction  or  course  of  movement. 

26.  Track,  course,  direction;  route;  e.g.  lineoj 
communication^  of  march^  of  operations. 

For  telegraph  line  see  i  e. 

14*6  LYUG.  De  Cieil.  Piigr.  21779  That  lyne  ryht  shul  Icde 
the  To  the  place.  .Wych  thow  ha^t.  .souht.  1615  N.  CAR- 
PENTKR  Geog.  Del.  i.  ii.  (1635)  15  All  earthly  bodies  are  by 
a  right  line  directed  to  the  Center  of  the  Terrestriall  Globe. 
1626  BACON  Sylra  §  224  Sounds  that  move  in  oblique  and 
arcuate  lines.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  \\.  vii.  213  This  would 
have  carried  us  in  a  direct  line  to  the  Island  of  Quibo.  1780 
Cow  PER  Progr.  Err.  574  Though,  .the  shaft,  .err  but  little 
from  the  intended  line.  1819  Blackw.  Mag.  V.  737  Lying 
in  a  diagonal  direction  across  the  line  of  march.  1859  BAKI  - 
LKTT  Diet.  Anur.,  Line,  the  route  of  a  stage-coach,  railroad, 
packet,  or  steamer.  1863  KINGLAKE  Crimea  II.  193  The 
iit:ck  of  country  by  which  he  keeps  up  his  communications 
with  the  base  is  called  the  'line  of  operations'.  1872  II. 
STKUAKI  Physics  ii.  (1876)  3  You  must  know.. the  direction 
or  line  in  which  I  am  moving.  1895  ZANGWILL  Master  i. 
vii.  Sj  They  ran  oil  parallel  Hues  that  never  met. 


b.  Short  for  line  of  rails t  railway  line,  tram 
line.     Cf.  branch  111. 

In  railway  lang.  variously  applied  (a)  to  a  single  track  of 
rails,  as  in  the  up  line,  the  down  line  j  (b)  to  a  railway  form 
ing  one  of  the  parts  of  a  system,  as  in  main  line,  branch  line, 
loop  line\  (c}  sometimes  to  an  entire  system  of  railways  un 
der  one  management,  as  in  the  Mtdlttnd  line. 

1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Ofarat.  Mechanic  643  The  numerous 
projected  lines  of  rail-road  for  diminishing  the  friction  of 
carriages.  1841  Penny  Cycl.  XIX.  251/1  Curves  on  a  main 
line  of  railway  being,  .objectionable..  .When  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  line  was  projected.  1848  Chambers  $  Inform. 

I.  411/2  The  plan  of  laying  down  continuous  lines  or  tram 
ways  of  smooth  pavement  for  the  wheels  to  roll  over.     1851 
Illustr.  Catal.  Ct.  Kxhib.  1148  Model  of  a  patent  railway, 
with  a  third   line  of  rails,  to  prevent  running  off  the  line. 
1861  MUSUKAVK  By-roads  195  The  farmers  . .  use  the  line  to 
advantage  by  sending  flour  to  inland  and  coast  consumers 
by  every  train.     <  1886  R.  KII-LINU  Railway  Polk  56  Natur 
ally  a  father  who  has  worked  for  the  line  expects  the  line  to 
do  something  for  the  son.   1898  FLOK.  MONIGOMKKY  Tony  ii 
A  few  stations  down  the  line. 

c.  U.  S.    'J'o  ride  the  line :  to  make  the  circuit 
of  the  boundary  of  a  cattle-drift  in  order  to  drive 
in  stray  cattle. 

1888  T.  RoostvKLT  in  Century  Mag.  Mar.  669/1  Thuse 
who  do  not  have  to  look  up  stray  horses,  and  who  are  not 
forced  to  ride  the  line  day  in  and  day  out, 

d.  Hunting.  The  straight  course  in  the  hunting 
field,  csp.  in  phrases  to  ride  the  line,  to  lake,  keep 
one's  own  line. 

1836  Hew  Sporting  Mag.  X.  6-j  Nothing  is  so  unsports 
manlike  or  so  dangerous  as  to  cro^s  a  man  at  a  leap ;  every 
on-:  should  keep  hts  own  line,  and  if  a  man  when  he  gels 
close  to  it  fears  the  fence  before  him,  he  should  pull  up. 
1895  0«/&v{U.&)  XXVII.  196/2  A  parson  he  wa>,  after 
a  sportsman's  heart.  ..Though  an  old  man  when  I  knew  him, 
he  always  rode  the  line  religiously.  1898  St.  James's  Gaz. 
15  Nov.  6/1  Hounds  drove  along  after  their  fox  in  rare 
style,. .the  line  was  worked  out  to  Houghton. 

27.  Course  of  action,  procedure,  life,  thought,  or 
conduct. 

13..  A".  Alis.  •}••<&  For  his  barouns  and  for  myne  This 
weore  the  ryghtest  lyne.  e  1330  Arth.  .5-  Mt-rl.  649^  (KMij- 
ing)  (>e  king  aros  by  wrongful  line*  it  . .  He  furlay  f>e 
stewardeswiif.  1629  N.CAKI-ENTLH  XAt/l^fcr/uThc  same 
hand  of  Kingly  munificence  which  . .  pointed  him  out  the 
lines  of  his  obliged  loyaltie.  1787  JLFHKRSOS  Writ.  (18591 

II.  112  The  line  I  have  observed  with  him  has  been  (etc.). 
1800  MRS.   HERVEY  M  our  tray  Fain.  III.  57  Promising  to 
consult  with  him,  in  regard  to  what  line  of  life  he  should 
pursue.     x8a6  DISRAELI  Mv.  Grey  it.  xiv,  I  should  then  have 
inherited  some  family  line  of  conduct,  both  moral,  and  poli 
tical.     1850  LEWIS  Lett.  (1870)  233  The  Protectionists,  as  a 
party,  have  taken  no  line  in  the  matter.     1878  R.  W.  DALK 
Lect.  Preach,  v.   131  You  should  consider  by  what  lines  of 
thought,  .you  would  be  able  to  make  the  truth  clear  to  them. 
i88a  PKBOUY  £ng.  Journalism  XVL  (1882)  121  The  line  that 
shall  be  taken  upon  all  the  questions  of  the  day.    1893  SWIN- 
BUKNE  Stud.  Prose  ty  Poetry  (1894)  42  Few  men  ..  whose 
line  of  life  lay  so  far  apart  from  a  naturalist's  or  a  poet's 
can  ever  have  loved  nature  or  poetry  better. 

28.  A  department  of  activity ;  a  kind  or  branch 
of  business  or  occupation. 

The  sense  seems  to  be  largely  due  to  the  influence  ol  quot. 
161 1,  wherej however, line(=-Gr.  Kainov,  lit. '  measuring  rod', 
K.V.  '  province1)  was  prob.  meant  by  the  translators  in  a 
sense  belonging  to  branch  II.  The  phrase  line;  0f  things, 
sometimes  used  instead  of  fine  in  the  sense  above  explained, 
certainly  arose  from  misapprehension  of  this  text,  where  the 
words  *  in  another  mans  line  '  are  parenthetical. 

1 1611  ]JII;M.  2  Cor.  x.  16  And  not  to  boast  in  another  mans 
line  of  things  made  ready  to  our  hand.]  1638  ROUSE  Heav. 
Univ.  x.  (1702)  148  Keep  thou  especially  in  thine  own  line 
neither  trouble  thy  self  for  the  line  of  another.  1655  FULLER 
Ch.  Hist.  ii.  iv.  §  23  It  is  not  out  of  Curiosity  or  liusybodi- 
nesse,  to  be  meddling  in  other  mens  Lines.  1677  HUBBARU 
Narrative  \\.  86  To  intrude  our  selves  into  that  which  is 
out  of  our  Line,  or  beyond  our  Sphere.  1691  WOOD  Ath. 
Oxon.  I.  266  He  en t red  on  the  I'hysick  line,  but  took  no 
degree  in  that  Faculty.  1773  JOHNSON  Let.  Mrs.  Titrate 
20  Sept.,  Seeing  things  in  this  light  1  consider  every  letter 
as  something  in  the  line  of  duly.  1787  JEFFERSON  Writ. 
(1859)  11.95  If  I  can  be  made  useful  to  you  in  any  line 
whatever  here.  1791  BOSWKLL  Johnson  23  Sept.  an.  1777, 
Johnson  was.,  prompt  to  repress  colloquial  barbarisms., 
such  as  line,  for  department,  or  £ntMcA,u  the  civil  line,  the 
banking  line.  1806-7  J-  BERESFORU  Miseries  Hum.  Life 
11826}  iv.  Introd.,  Any  thing  much  worse  than  usual  in  that 
line?  1809  MALKJN  Gil  Bias  v.  i.  P  65,  I  had  got  into  the 
matrimonial  line.  i8zo  HYRON  Blues  u.  94  Stick  to  those 
of  your  play,  which  is  quite  your  own  line.  1836-7  DICKENS 
iS'X.'.  Bozt  Char.  ix.  (1892)  238  Mr.  Augustus  Cooper  was  in 
the  oil  and  colour  line.  1887  Spectator  16  Apr.  535/2  The 
Hue  of  this  story  is  correctness  rather  than  interest. 

b.  hi  (or  out  of}  one's  line :  suited  ;or  unsuited) 
to  one's  capacity,  taste,  etc. 

1838  DICKENS  O.  Twist  xxvi,  Have  you  got  anything  in 
my  line  to-night?  1886  R.  KIPLING  Dcpartm.  Ditties,  etc. 
('899)  35  Her  jokes  aren't  in  my  line.  1888  Markers  Mti£. 
July  183  Store-keeping  was  not  in  my  Hue. 

f  29.  Used  by  Shaks.  in  //.  for :  '  Goings  on  ', 
caprices  or  fits  of  temper.  [Cf.  the  Warwickshire 
dial,  phrase  on  a  line  —  in  a  rage.] 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  iv.  ii.  22  Your  husband  is  in  his 
olde  lines  againe.  1606  —  Tr.  <$•  Cr.  \\.  iii.  139  Yea  watch 
His  pettish  lines.  \Mot1.  aid.  limes  in  both  places.] 

30.  Conun.  An  order  received  by  a  traveller  or 
agent  for  goods;  the  goods  so  ordered;  also,  the 
stock  on  hand  of  a  particular  class  of  jjoods. 

1881  Daily  News  4  Mar.,  Spinners  content  themselves  with 
Supplying  special  lines  and  immediate  requirement.  1891 
Ibid,  ii  Apr.  6/6  In  spile  of  the  new  French  tariff  we  slill 
continue  to  receive  fair  Mines'  for  silver  goods  fiom  Paris. 
1892  Money  Market  Rev,  6  Feb.,  Another  eiror  committed 


LINE. 

l>y  some  of  the  Tru.sts  has  consisted  in  taking  inordinately 
large  '  lines  '  of  particular  Stocks. 
VI.  Combinations. 

31.  Simple  attrib.  and  objective,  as  line  battalion, 
end,  -guard,  -maker,  -making,  -pair,  -regiment, 
-rime,  -room  ;  lint-throwing  ailj. 

1876  VOVLK&  STEVENSON  Klilit.  Diet.  50/1,  3  companies 
from  each  of  the  *line  battalions  assigned  to  the  sub-district. 
1748  \V.  HAKDV  Milter's  Guide  184  Your  Assistant  having 
made  a  mark  upon  the  Ground,  where  the  *Line  Kml 
touched  last.  1888 '.[.  BICKERUVKK  '  lik.  All-round  Angler 
II.  28  A  Nottingham  reel  fitted  with  a  little  invention,  -in 
tended  to  prevent  the  line  uncoiling.. oil  the  reel.  This 
'line-guard  has  answered  beyond  my  expectations.  1897 
Daily  Nt-'.vs  13  Sept.  7_/3  Some  six  miles  further  on,  the 
jKtint  where  [railway]  ''line. making  was  actually  in  process. 
1867  CAVLEY  in  Coll.  Matlt.  I'afcrs  (1893)  VI.  201  A  conic 
is  a  curve  of  the  second  order  and  second  class  ;  qua  curve 
of  the  second  order  it  may  degenerate  into  a  pair  of  lines,  or 
"line-pair.  1864  TKKVELYAN  Contact.  Wallah  (1866)  255 
Kiglueen  months  in  such  a  school  would  have  turned  the 
French  "line-regiments  into  Zouaves.  1860  MAKSH  Eii£. 
Lang.  xxv.  554  "Line-rhyme  is  a  constituent  of  all  but  the 
most  ancient  forms  of  Icelandic  verse,  a  1643  W.  CART- 
WEIGHT  Ordinary  in.  ii,  To  hang  up  cloaths,  or  any  thing 
you  please,  Your  Worship  cannot  want  "line-room.  1887 
Daily  Netus  9  Mar.  6/7  A  *  Line-Throwing  Gun. 
fb.  Rot.  Used  =  linear-.  06s. 

1787  Faiu.  Plants  I.  37  The  leaflets  line-lanc'd,  keeld, 
erect.  Ibid.  41  Seeds  one,  cover'd,  line-oblong.  Ibid.  105 
Filaments  five,  line-compress'd. 

32.  Special    combs. :    t  line-angular   a.    (see 
quot.) ;  line-bait,  bait  used  in  line  fishing;  line- 
ball  Baseball  (see  quot.);   line-breeding  U.S., 
'  the  breeding  of  animals  with  reference  to  securing 
descent  from  a  particular  family,  especially  in  the 
female  line"  (Webster  Suppl.  '1879);   line-cod, 
cod-fish  caught  with  a  line  ;  line-conch,  a  large 
gasteropod  of  Florida,  Fasciolaria  distant,  marked 
by   black   lines  (Cent.   i)ict.) ;    line-coordinate 
Mallt.,one  of  a  set  of  quantities  defining  the  position 
of  a  line;  line  density  (,see  quot.);  line  drawing, 
a  drawing  done  with  a  pen  or  pencil ;  line  engrav 
ing,  the  art  of  engraving  'in  line',  i.e.  by  lines  in 
cised  on  the  plate,  as  distinguished  from  etching  and 
mezzotint ;  an  engraving  executed  in  this  manner ; 
line-filling,  a  flourish  or  ornament  serving  to  fill 
up  a  line  of  writing ;  line-firing  Mil.,  firing  by 
a  body  of  men  in  line ;  line-fisherman,  a  man 
who  fishes  with  a  line ;  so  line-fishing  sb.  and  a.  • 
line-hunter,  a  hound  which   follows  its  quarry 
by  the  line  of  the  scent  alone  ;  so  line-hunting  a.; 
line-integral  Math.,  the  integral,  taken  along  a 
line,  of  any  differential   that  has  a  continuously 
varying  value  along  that  line  ;  line-integration, 
the  operation  of  finding  a  line-integral ;  line-knife, 
a  knife  used  on  a  whaler  for  cutting  the  harpoon 
rope ;  line-maker, '  a  manufacturer  of  rope,  sash- 
lines,  clothes-lines,  etc.'  (Simmonds  Diet.    Trade 
1858) ;  line  pin,  one  of  the  iron  pins  used  to  fasten 
a  bricklayer's  line  (see  quot.  1859);  •)•  line-reel, 
a  reel  upon  which   a  gardener's  line  is  wound ; 
line-riding  U.S.,  riding  the  line  (see  sense  26  c) ; 
liue-roeket,  a  small  rocket  attached  to  a  line 
or  wire  along  which  it  is  made  to  run;   line- 
soldier,  a  soldier  of  the  line,  a  linesman ;  line- 
squall,  a  squall,  consisting  of  a  violent  straight 
blast  of  cold  air  with  snow  or  rain,  and  occurring 
along  the  axis  of  a  V-shaped  depression  ;  so  line- 
thunderstorm;  line-storm  U.S.,  an  equinoctial 
storm  ;  line-way,  f  (a)  a  tow-path ;  (b) '  a  straight 
direct  path'  (Halliwell  1847);    line-wire    Tele 
graphy,  the  wire  which  connects  the  stations  of  a 
telegraph-line;  line-work,  drawing  or  designing 
executed  with  the  pen   or  pencil  (as  opposed  to 
wash,  etc.).    Also  LINEMAN,  LINESMAN. 

1774  M.  MACKENZIE  Maritime  Surv.  p.  xviii,  A  ''Line- 
angular  Survey  is,  when  the  Coast  is  measured  all  along 
with  a  Chain,  or  Wheel,  and  the  Angles  taken  at  each  Point 
and  Turn  of  the  Land  with  a  Theodolite,  or  magnetic 
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from  the  bat  to  the  field  almost  on  a  horizontal  line.  1877 
HOLDSWORTH  Sea  Fisheries  80  Very  few  *line-cod  are 
caught  in  the  North  Sea  for  the  next  three  months.  1866 
CAVLEV  in  Coll.  Math.  Papers  (1892)  V.  521  Considered  as 
(what  in  the  theory  of  *line-coordinates  it  in  fact  is)  a  par 
ticular  case  of  the  double  tangent.  1873  MAXWELL  Eltctr. 
<y  Magn.  §  64  I.  68  In  this  case  we  may  define  the  *line- 
densityat  any  point  to  be  the  limiting  ratio  of  the  electricity 
on  an  element  of  the  line  to  the  length  of  that  element  when 
the  element  is  diminished  without  limit.  1895  ZANGWILL 
Master  n.  vii.  205  To  undertake  wash-drawings,  *Hne- 
drawings,  colour-work  or  lithography.  1810  Trans.  Sac. 
Arts  XXVIII.  14  *Line  Engravings  of  Historical  Subjects. 
1849 fChaunl>ersts  Inform.  II.  729/2  Effect  is_  obtained  in 
etching  in  the  same  manner  as  in  line-engraving— namely, 
by  depth.  1895  M.  R.  JAMES  Abbey  St.  Eammuft  at  Bury 
93  The  smalt  initials  ..  as  well  as  the  *line-rillings,  are  of 
the  most  absolutely  perfect  kind.  1802  C.  JAMES  Milit. 
Diet.,  *  Line-firings  are  executed  separately  and  indepen 
dently  by  each  battalion.  1858  GREENER  Gunnery  405  For 
close  quarters,  line-firing,  or  quickness  of  loading,  the  mus 
ket  will  hold  its  place  for  centuries  to  come.  1899  Daily 
JVViff  i.'  Apr.  6/3  The  *liue-ti;=hmm;n  off  uur  coasts.  1848 


C.  A.  JOHNS  Week  at  Lizard  242  They  depend  for  this 
supply  on  *line-tibhing.  1897  Daily  News  10  Feb.  6/2  The 
screw  fcline-fishiiig  boat  George  ttuird.  1852  K.  S.  SUKTKMS 


Sponge's^  Sp.  Tour  (1893)  355  Many  of  them  \sc.  hounds] 
had  their  heads  up.  ..Some  few  of  the  *Iine  hunters  were 
persevering  with  the  scent  over  the  greasy  ground.  1856 
WHYTE  MitVIUJI  Kate  t'w.  xii,  They  are  capital  'line- 
hunters',  so  says  John.  1890  Sat.  Rev.  i  Feb.  135/1  In 
the  vast  forests  of  Europe  a  line-hunter  on  the  scent  of  an 
ungalled  hart  would  be  lost  to  all  eternity.  Ibid.)  The  old 
slow  Mine-hunting  staghound.  1873  MAXWELL  Electr.  fy 
M<ig't-  §  69  I.  71  'One-Integral  of  Electric  Force,  or 
Kleclromolive  Force  along  an  Arc  of  a  Curve.  Ibid.  (1881) 
II.  232  The  magnetic  potential,  as  found  by  a  "line-Integra* 
lion  Of  the  magnetic  force.  1851  H.  MELVILLE  Whale  xli. 
202  The  captain  sei/ing  the  "line-kuife  from  his  broken 
prow,  had  dashed  at  the  whale.  1667  PEI-VS  Diary  19  July, 
The  pretty  woman,  the  Mine-maker's  wife  that  lived  in 
Fcnchurch  Streele.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  \\\.  395/2 
1  wo  *Line  Pins,  with  a  Line  lapped  or  raped  about  part  of 
both.  1700  MOXON  Mech.  Exert.  (1703)  247  A  Pair  of  Line 
Pinsof  Iron,  with  a  length  of  Line  on  them.  1823  P.  NICHOL 
SON  Frnct.  Buitd.  387  The  Line  Pins,  consist  of  two  iron 
pins,  with  a  line  of  about  sixty  feet,  fastened  by  one  of  its 
extremities  to  each.  1859  l',tv fit's  Encycl.  Arc/tit,  (ed.  4) 
ii.  iii.  514  The  line  pins  . .  fur  fastening  and  stretching  the 
line  at  proper  intervals  of  the  wall,  that  each  course  may 
be  kept  straight  in  the  face  and  level  on  the  bed.  1616 
SURFU  &  MARKH.  Country  1-arnte  256  When  you  haue 
cast  your  ground,  you  shall  begin  to  stretch  your  line  with 
good  and  firme  'hne-reeles,  to  take  the  bredth  and  length 
of  your  borders  round  about.  1888  T.  ROOSEVELT  in  Cen 
tury  Mag.  Mar.  668/2  "Line-riding  is  very  cold  work,  and 
dangerous,  too,  when  the  men  have  to  be  out  in  a  blinding 
snowstorm.  1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  I.  19  Charges  fur 
the  "line  rockets.  1869  E.  A.  PAKKLS  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed. 
3)  551  Two-thirds  of  each  *  line-soldier's  service  is  passed 
abroad.  1887  R.  ABERCKOMBY  Weather  241  This  class  of 
atmospheric  disturbance,  which,  for  the  sake  of  classifica 
tion,  we  will  call  '  *I,ine-squalls '.  1867  WI-UTTIKR  The 
Palatine  63  Along  their  foam-white  curves  of  shore  They 
heard  the*line-storm  rave  and  roar.  1887  R.  ABKKCROMUV 
Weather  248  We  will  now  give  an  example  of  *  line- 
thunderstorms  which  are  not  associated  with  the  trough 
either  of  a  V  or  a  cyclone.  1464  Kails  of  Parlt.  V.  569,,';: 
A  wayeon  either  syde  of  the  scid  water  called  a  *lyne  weye, 
to  convey  the  said  Trowes,  Holes,  Cobles  and  Shules,  on 
the  seid  water.  1870  F.  L.  POPE  Electr.  Tel.  iii.  (1872)  ^-4 
A  Telegraphic  Circuit  consists  of  one  or  more  batteries,  the 
Mine  wire,  the  instruments  and  the  earth.  1895  ZANGWILL 
Master  n.  viL  205  Cross-hatching,  solid  black,  "Hue-work. 

i  Line,  sb$  Ol>s.  In  quots.  lyne;  see  also 
LitjUK.  [a.  OF.  //«,  ligne,  lin^(e.}  Some  kind  of 
ship. 

[(  1394  MALVEKNI-:  Coutn,  Hidden  (Rolls)  IX.  91  Franc!  et 
Hispuiu  in  uno  balynger  et  una  lyna  sulcantes  mariu  circa 
ora  maritima  Angli;c.)  6*1400  T,  WALSINGHAM  Hist.  Au^l. 
(Rolls)  II.  135  DIIJC  grandes  galeyse,  et  aliud  genus  nitis 
quod  vocatur  'lyne1,  et  uua  bargia,  et  septeni  balingaria;. 
1513  LD.  HERNEKS  Froiss.  I.  cccxxviii.  514  He  made  recly 
for  him  a  shyp,  called  the  Lyne,  the  whiche  wolde  go  on 
the  see  with  all  maner  of  wyndes  without  perell. 

[Line,  sb,*y  'a  hat-maker's  pad',  given  in  some 
Diets,  (as  an  application  of  LINE  sb.i}  seems  to  be 
a  spurious  word,  due  to  a  misreading  of  LUKE  sb.-] 
Line  (tein),  v.^  Forms:  4-7  lyne,  5  lynyn, 
7  loyn,  5-  line.  [f.  LINE  sb.1 ;  with  primary  re 
ference  to  the  frequent  use  of  linen  as  a  lining 
material  for  articles  of  clothing.] 
1.  trans.  To  apply  a  second  layer  of  material 
(usually  different  from  that  of  the  article  '  lined ') 
to  the  inner  side  of  (a  garment ;  in  later  use,  any 
covering  or  containing  object)  ;  to  cover  on  the 
inside. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Pro?.  440  In  sangwyn  and  in  pers  he  clad 
was  al  Lyned  with  Taltata  and  with  Sendal.  1432  E.  E. 
Wills  (1802)  91  A  russet  gounne  lynyt  with  why  the  blanket. 
(11548  HALL  C&rvtt.,  Hen.  V//f  239  1'he  sieves  and  brest 
were  cutte,  lyned  with  cloth  of  golde.  1591  LoDG&CafAarffS 
(l&75)  pQ  Thou  buiest  a  warme  gowne  against  Winter  and 
linest  it  well.  1607  Toi'SELL/'V>«r;/'/>Y<zjf £5(1658)  575  Then 
must  the  inside  be  lined  with  boards,  to  the  intent  that  the 
beast,  .make  no  evasion.  1664  WOOD  Life  5  Dec.  (O.H.S.) 
II.  24  For  loyning  and  lengthning  my  new  yarn  stockings, 
3/r*.  1676  WISEMAN  Sure.  yi.  v.  423  You  may  use.. Tin- 
plates  lined  with  soft  Linings  to  receive  the  fractured 
Member.  1718  LADY  M.  \V.  MONTAGU  Lei.  to  C'tess  Mar 
28  Aug.,  The  church  of  the  Annunciation  is  finely  lined 
with  marble.  1795  KUKKE  Regie.  Peace  iv.  Wks.  IX.  123 
An  ambassador,  whose  robes  are  lined  with  a  scarlet  dyed 
in  the  blood  of  Judges.  i8*>  SVD.  SMITH  Mem.  (1855)  II. 
197  Lady  Granville  is  nervous.on  account  of  her  room  Ijeing 
lined  with  Spitalfields  silk.  18*9  SOUTHEV  Young  Dragon 
I.  v.  8  With  amianth  he  lined  the  nest.  And  incombustible 
asbest,  1845  BUDD  Dis.  Liver  147  Abscesses,,  .lined  by  a 
distinct,  but  very  thin  membrane.  187*  YEATS  Techn.  Hist. 
Contm.  339  A  mode  of  lining  culinary . .  articles  with  enamel. 
b.  transf.  andy?^. 

11586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LV.  iii,  Mischief  cloth'd  in 
deceit  with  treason  lin'd.  1608  TOPSKLL  Serpents  (1658)  602 
Nature  hath.. lined  them  [serpents]  with  a  more  thick  and 
substantial  flesh.  1649  HP.  HALL  Cases  Consc.  (1650)  132 
How  can  you  escape  to  be  involved  in  a  treason,  lined 
with  perjury?  1693  DRYIJKN  Juvenal\\,  (1697)  161  Unless 
some  Antidote  . .  lines  with  Balsam  all  the  Noble  Parts. 
1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  vm.  503  With  modest  laughter  lining 
loud  applause.  1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  II.  149  In  a  few 
minutes.. it  is  lined  with  bright,  small  air  bubbles.  1780 
COWPER  Table  T.  59  The  diadem  with  mighty  projects 
lined.  1784  —  Task  i.  310  The  willow  Such,  And  jxjplar 
that  with  silver  lines  his  leaf. 

t  2.  To  strengthen  by  placing  something  along 
the  side  of;  to  reinforce,  fortify.  Also_/f^r.  Qbs. 

1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  Vt  n.  iv.  7  To  lyne  and  new  repayre 
our  Townes  of  Warre.  1605 —  Macb.  I.  iii.  112  He.. did 
lyue  the  Rebell  with  hidden  helpe  And  vantage,  a,  1626 


LINE. 

UACON  Consid.  War  7v.  Spain  Misc.  Wks.  (1629)  43  Two 
Generals,  ..  lined  and  assisted  with  Subordinate  Com. 
mandeis  of  great  Experience.  (21659  Ositoiw  Characters 
ffc.  Wks.  (1673)  630  Your  Resolution  is  too  well  lined  by 
Philosophy  against  the  storms  of  Danger,  to  admit  a  Parley 
with  any  force  but  that  of  Reason.  1665  MANLKY  GrotimS 
Ltnv  C.  Warres  275  The  upper  part  of  the  Town,  where 
the  Walls  were  not  lined  with  banks,  he  thought  fit  to  batler. 
1704  H  AKKIS  Lex.  Techn.)  To  Line  a  Work,  is  to  strengthen 
a  Rampart  with  a  firm  Wall,  or  to  encompass  a  Parapet  or 
Moat  with  good  Turf,  &c.  17*1  CHURCHILL  AW/W  Poems 
(1763)  I.  45  Receiv'd,  with  joyful  murmurs  of  applause, 
Their  darling  chief,  and  lin'd  his  fav'rite  cauae. 

3.  To  (ill  (one's  purse,  pockets,   stomach,  etc.) 
with  something  that  may  be  spoken  of  as  a  lining ; 
to  cram,  stuff. 

1514  UAHCLAY  Cyt.  %  Uphndyshut.  (Percy  Soc.)  p.  l.xi,  He 
had  a  pautner  with  purses  many  folde  And  surety  lined  with 
silver  and  with  golde.  1550  CKOWLEY  Last  7 ';•«•;///.  8.?o 
Thou  wyll  viset  no  sicke  man  that  cannot  lyne  thy  purssc 
with  golde.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen,  //',  i.  Hi.  27  Who  lin'd 
himself  with  hope,  Eating  the  ayre,  on  promise  of  Supply. 
1600  —  A.  Y,  L.  n.  yii.  154  The  Justice,  In  fairc  round  belly, 
with  good  Capon  lin'd.  1611  —  Cyinb.  n.  iii.  72  What  If 
1  do  line  one  of  their  hands,  'tis  Gold  Which  Imyes  admit 
tance.  1625  MASSINGKK  Neiv  Way  \v.  i,  I  will  not  fail  my 
l-»rd.  ..  Nor  I,  to  line  My  Christmas  coffer.  1663  DKVDES 
ll'ild  Gallant  i.  i.  (1725)  97  When  I  have  lined  my  sides 
with  a  good  dinner.  1672  —  Assignation  Prol.,  You  come 
to  plays  with  your  own  follies  lined.  1731  W.  I'OWMAN 
Semi,  xxix,  Tho'  Mich  change  would  line  our  breeche>. 
"795  J-  O'KKKM-I:  St*n&  *  Friar  of  Order*  Gray'  ii,  With 
old  suck  wine  I'm  lin'd  within.  iBzo  COM  UK  Dr.  Syntax, 
Consol.  \.  (1869)  144  For  now  I  have  my  purse  well  lin'd 
Nor  duth  a  fear  assail  my  mind.  1824  CAKK  Craven  Dial. 
f  Muss,  yo  Lined ^  drunk.  '  He's  wec-1  lined  '.  1866  WIUTIIKR 
M  aids  of  At ti task  30  No  bridegroom's  hand  be  mine  to  hold 
Thai  i.->  nut  lined  with  yellow  gold. 

4.  To  cover  the  outside  of;    to   overlay,  drape, 
pad,  //A    and  yfi/-. ;    to   face    fa   turf-slope).   Oh. 
exc.  A'aitt.,  to  add  a  layer  of  wood  to. 

157*  GASCOIUNE  Hcarbcs,  Coinucll  to  Harthol.  Withipoll 
'*575'  *52  Theyr  smoothed  tongues  are  lyned  all  with  guyle. 
i626(seeCLAKlcnoi(u»].  1663 Woou  Li/cy  July  (O.H.S.)  I.  481 
The  ray ks.  .wereloyned  in  mourning.  1664  PO\M;K  E.\-p.  481 
Philos.  i.  5  A  fuzzy  kinde  of  substance  like  little  sponges, 


made  of  two  trees,  are  conked  together  in  the  middle,  and 
bolted  as  masts,  and  lined  to  the  si/e.  1796  C.  MARSHALL 
Harden,  xviii.  (1813)  293  If  tlie  bed  gets  over  cool,  line  it,  or 
cover  round  wiili  straw. 

5.  In  certain  technical  senses  (chiefly /0  lineup,. 
a.  Bookbinding.  To  glue  on  the  back  of  (a  book; 
a  paper  covering  continuous  with  the  lining  of  the 
back  of  the  cover,      b.   Cabinet-making.  To  put 
a  moulding  round  (the  top  of  a  piece  of  furniture^. 

1880  ZAEHNSDORV  Bookbinding  \\\.  85  This  class  of  work 
is  not  lined  up.  The  leather  is  stuck  directly  upon  the  book. 
1885  CRANK  Bookbinding  y.\.  118  Before  lining  tlie  back,  the 
headband  should  be  set.  1889  Work  -22  June  I.  234/1 
A  small  toilet  table  was  being  lined  up. 

6.  To  serve  or  be  used  as  a  lining   for.     (Cf. 
senses  i,  3,  and  4.) 

1726  Svvn-T  />VtV  Birth-day  8  Nov.  34  Domestic  business 
never  mind  Till  coffee  has  her  stomach  lin'd.  1733  —  On 
Poetry  Wks.  1755  IV.  I.  188  Your  poem  sunk,  And  sent  in 
quires  to  line  a  trunk.  1794  Cow  PICK  Needless  Alarm  15 
Wide  yawns  a  gulf  beside  a  ragged  thorn  ;  Urick.s  line  the 
sides,  but  shivered  long  ago.  1850  TKSNYSON  In  Mem. 
Ixxvii.  6  These  mortal  lullabies  of  pain  May  bind  a  book, 
may  line  a  l>ox.  1885  Law  Times  Rep.  LI  I.  738/1  Small 
Quantities  of  gold  and  silver,  .became  embedded  in  the  bricks 
lining  the  furnaces.  1892  Speaker  3  Sept.  289/2  Wild  rose 
.  .falling.. down  to  the  daisied  grass  that  lines  the  ditches. 
1895  ZANGWILL  Master  n.  iv.  167  Caricatures  of.  .sensuous 
faces  lined  the  walls. 


Line  (Uin),  z*.-    Also  4-6  lyne.    [f.  LINE 
Cf.  L.  Iweare,  K.  ligner  (OF.  ligitier},  Sp.  linear, 
It.  lineare.] 

1.  traits.  To  tie  with  aline,  string,  or  cord  \rare)\ 
fto  string  (a  bow)  (<?£y.). 

''» 375  »Vf.  Leg.  Saints  \.  (Johannes}  478  pe  ;unge  man 
pan  hU  bov  lx:nt  syne,  and  vith  his  hand  pare-vith  can  lyne. 
1398  '1'uEvisA  Bartk.  De  /'.  A',  xvn.  xcvii.  (1495)  663  The 
flex  is..gadred  all  hole  and  is  thenne  lyned.  1872  DE  VERE 
Americanisms  131  Cunning  mules. .are  lined ^  that  is,  the 
forefoot  is  tied  to  the  hindfoot  on  the  same  side. 

2.  To  measure  or  test  with  a  line,  to  cut  to  a  line  ; 
also  absol.     Occas.^.  to  reach  as  with  ft  measur 
ing-line.  Obs.  exc.  in  technical  use. 

a  1400  Burg/i  Laws  cv.  (Sc.  Staf.  I.),  pat  J>ai  sail  leilly 
lyne  in  lenth  as  braidnes  baith  foir  part  and  back  part  of  be 
land.  1466  in  Willis  &.  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I II.  93  The 
bordes  shalbe  lynyd  and  leyd  on  hye  on  the  gistes.  1541 
Abcrd.  Reg.  XVII.  (Jam.),  The  liaillies  ordanit  the  lynaris 
to  pass  to  the  ground  of  the  said  tenement,  and  lyne  and 
inarche  the  same,  &c.  c  1575  Balfonr^s  Prac ticks  (1754)  44, 
I  sail  lyne  landis  lellelie  betwix  parteis.  1655  H.  VAUGHAN 
Silex  Stint.  57  A  sweet  self-privacy  in  a  right  soul  Out 
runs  the  Earth,  and  lines  the  utmost  pole.  1708  J.  C. 
Coiupl.  Collier  (1845)  32  As  they  line  or  sound  for  the 
depth  of  a  River.  1890  W.  J.  GORDON  Foundry  n6  Then 
if  the  trunk  is  to  be  squared  it  is  'lined1.  The  string  is 
fastened  at  one  end,  and,  mounting  the  tree,  the  foreman 
moves  the  line  about  until  he  finds  what  branches  should 
be  cut  away  to  trim  the  trunk  to  the  best  advantage. 

3.  (U.S.)  To  angle  with  a  hook  aud  line.  rare. 
1833  {see  LINING  vbl.  sl>.1  5). 

4.  To  trace  with,  or  as  with,  a  line  or  lines;  to 
delineate,  sketch.     Chiefly   in   combination   with 
ad  vs.    To  line  in  :  to  put  in  with  a  hard  pencil  the 


LINE. 
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LINEAL. 


permanent  lines  of  (a  freehand  drawing)  ;  also,  to 
insert  (objects)  in  the  outline  of  a  picture.  To  fine 
off:  to  mark  off  by  lines.  To  line  out:  to  trace 
the  outlines  of  (something  to  be  constructed);  to 
prescribe  in  general  outline  ;  to  forecast,  adumbrate. 

1600  SIIAKS.   A.   Y.  L.  in.  ii.  97  All  the  pictures  fairest 
Linde,  are  but  blacke  to  Rosalinda.     1618  MVNSHUI.  Ess. 
Prison  i  My  purpose  is,  with  dim  water-colours  to  Hue  me 
out  a  heart.     1630  UAXIKR  Saints   A*,  iv.  xiii.  $  i,  I  have. . 
lined  you  out  the  l*st  way  that  I  know  for  your  successful 
peiforniance.     1677  YAHKANTON  En£.  fwprov.  138  Here  is    j 
a  way  plainly  lined  out  lo  cheat  the  Rats  and  Mice.     1799    , 
J.  ROBKKTSON  Agric.  Pcrtk  264  Mr.  D.  . .  has  boldly  lined     . 
off  streets  and  a  market  place  through  the  very  heart  of  the    j 
moor.    1819  SCOTT  Leg.  Moutrose  x,  He  again  strongly  con-     | 
jured  him  to  construct  a  sconce  upon  the  round  hill  called     j 
Drumsnab,  and  offered  his  own  friendly  services  in  lining 
out  the  same.    1880  G.  M  KRKDITH  Tragic  Com.  (1881)  197  She 
had  seen  them  [mountain  heights]  dayafter  day  thinly  lined     ! 
on  the  dead  sky.     x88S  MILLICAX  Revelation  vi.  (1887)  231 
The  picture  may  not  yet  be  realised  in  fulness,  but  every    | 
blessing  lined  in  upon  its  canvas  is  in  principle  the  believer's    ' 
now.     1889  Anthonys  rhotogr,  Bull.  II.  304  Thick  or  com 
pressed  lips,  open  or  sunken  eyes,  straight  or  hooked  noses 
may  enable  one  to  roughly  line  out  a  disposition. 

5.  To  mark  with  a  line  or  lines  ;  to  impress  lines 
upon;  to  cover  with  lines.    Also  with  off ^  out.     To 
line  through',  to  draw  a  line  through    an  entry  \    ! 
to  cross  out. 

1530  PALSGK.  611/2  Have  you  lyned  your  paper  yet?  I  bid. 
61  j/i,  I  lyne,  asacaipenter  dot  he  his  tyinber  with  a  coloured 
lyne  before  he  square  it.  1703  Moxos  J/>iV/.  A".vm\  looThe 
Stuff  being  thus  lined  is  fastned  with  wedges  over  the  Pit. 
1756  P.  P.HOWNI:  'Jamaica  130  It  [the  land]  must  be  lined 
out  into  oblong  squares.  1819  SHELLKY  Rosalind  fy  Helen 
429  Selfish  cares  with  barren  plough,  Not  age,  had  lined  his 
nairow  brow.  1816  E.  IRVING  Babylon  II.  v.  64  The  chart 
was  lined  oft . .  for  tracing  upon  it  the  rise,  and  progress. 
1837  DICKESS  Pickiv.  xiii,  This  entry  was  afterwards  lined  j 
through.  18..  —  (Ogilvie),  He  had  a  healthy  colour  in 
his  cheeks,  and  his  face,  though  lined,  bore  few  traces  of  , 
anxiety.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors  \\'ord-bk  .^  To  line 'a  ship,  is  ' 
to  strike  off  with  a  batten,  or  otherwise,  the  directional  lines 
for  painting  her.  Ibid.,  Line  out  stitff,  to  mark  timber  for 
dressing  to  shape.  1874  TIIKARI.E  Naval  Art/lit.  99  The 
edges  and  butts  of  the  plates  are  lined  off.  1891  Daily 
Neius  26  Jan.  v'i  Every  piece  of  wood  [should]  be  correctly 
lined  before  being  cut  or  planed.  1900  A.  BLACK  in  A'r/,;- 
sitor  Sept.  223  The  pale  wronged  face,  lined  with  melancholy  , 
resignation. 

0.  To  read  out  (a  metrical  psalm,  a  hymn)  line  by 
line  for  the  congregation  to  sing.  Also  to  line  out. 

1853  N.  D.  GOULD  Ch.  Mas.  Atner.  47  This  custom  ..of 
leading,  or  lining,  or,  as  it  was  frequently  called,  'deacon 
ing'  the  hymn  or  psalm  in  the  churches.  1885  Century 
Mag.  XXIX.  549/2  The  preacher  was  lining  out  a  hymn. 
He  lined  out  two  lines,  everybody  sung  it. 

7.  U.S.  To  follow  the  line  of  flight  of  (bees). 
1817  J.  F.  COOPER  Prairie  I.  v.  78,  I  had  lined  a  beautiful 

swarm  that  very  day  into  the  hollow  of  a  dead  beech.  1833 
H  r.  MARTINKAU  Briery  Creek  ii.  32  Girls  . .  lining  the  wild 
bees  to  their  haunt  in  the  hollow  tree.  1879  J.  BURROUGHS 
LoiHsts  «V  W.  Honey  25,  I  emerged,  .just  in  time  to  see  the 
runaways  disappearing  over  the  top  of  the  hill.  ..  Lining 
them  as  well  as  I  could,  I  soon  reached  the  hill-top. 

8.  a.  trans.  To  bring  (ships,  soldiers,  etc.)  into 
a  line  or  into  line  with  others ;  to  bring  (one's  boat) 
into  line  with   that  of  (another);    also  with  up. 
Hence  U.S.  to  assign  (a  person)  to  (certain  work). 

1796  Instr.  fy  Reg.  Cavalry  (1813)  193  The  pivots  being 
lined,  and  the  wheeling  distances  being  true.  1884  Mil. 
!-',nt*inc€riiig  (ed-  3)  I.  n.  75  Too  much  time  must  not  . .  be 
lost  in  lining  the  gabion  accurately.  1886  Philadelphia 
Times  21  Mar.  (Cent.),  No  actor  of  American  birth  and 
training  can  be  lined  to  this  class  of  work.  1891  Daily 
News  28  Dec.  3'!  The  cast  iron  frames  are  lined  up  in  pla  e 
Ittfore  the  concrete  is  poured  in.  1899  //>/</.  29  July  8 .'7 
BlackstarTe..  crossed  over  in  front  of  Howell  and  lined  him. 
b.  intr.  (a]  To  present  to  the  eye  a  line  of  a 
speci6ed  kind.  >,/>)  To  form  a  (good)  line  with 
others ;  to  fall  into  line  ;  also  with  ouf,  tip ;  Jig.  to 
come  up  to  a  certain  line.  (c]  To  run  in  line  with  ; 
to  border  upon. 

(a)  1704  Rigging  <V  Seamanship  I.  16  Masts  that  have 
cheeks  differ  in  this;  they  line  tapering  athwartships. .  .The 
aft  sides  of  top-masts  line  straight. 

(£)  1790  Bystander  159  This  the  printers  describe  by  say 
ing  a  letter  does  not  line  well.  1796  Instr.  $  A*I*A'.  <  ai'ahy 
(1813)  34  The  men  as  they  come  up  endeavour  to  line  well 
on  the  part  already  formed.  1864  TKOLLOPE  tint  all  Ho.  at 
Aldington  xv,  She  struggled  to  line  up  to  the  spirit  of  her 
promises  and  she  succeeded.  1887  SHKARMAN  Football 
(I'adm.  Libr.)  316  The  forward  must  always  be  ready  to 
line  up  and  face  one  man,  and  one  only.  1888  Pall  Mall 
(r.  12  June  5  '2  Nearly  two  hundred  'old  students  '  lined  up 
to  receive  the  Royalties.  1894  Daily  News  8  Oct.  2/7  The 
two  old  birds  and  the  four  cygnets  then  lined  out  in  battle 
array.  1897  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXX.  334/1  These  boats  . . 
enjoyed  a  world-wide  renown  for  their  speed,  anterior  to 
their  lining  up  against  boats  of  another  type. 

U)  1881  Harper's  Ma%.  No.  369.  433/2  Three  hundred 
acres  of  good  fresh  land,  lining . .  with  the  Booker  estate. 

9.  a.  To  arrange  a  line  (org.  of  troops)  along 
(a  hedge,  road,  etc.).     *>•  To  have  or  take  one's 
place  or  (of  inanimate  objects)  to  have  a  place  in 
line  along  (a  road,  etc.). 

In  both  significations  the  vb.  is  now  apprehended  with  a 
mixture  of  the  sense  of  LiNii  v.1 

a.  1647  CLAKKNDON  Hist.  AV-.  vi.  §  248  They  having 
lined  the  hedges  behind  them  with  their  reserve.  1684 
Scandfrleg  Redii'.  v.  115  And  Lined  the  Wood  on  each 
bide  of  the  Narrow  Way  with  several  Comp:mie>_  of  Mu*.- 

nucteeii.     1740  S.  SrEtu  iii  Bute  kite  ft  MSS.  (.Hist.  MSS. 


Cornm.)  I.  393  Their  coasts  were  lined  with  soldiers  on    I 
thai  account.     1781  GimtoN   Dccl.   $  Jf.  xliii.  11869}  II.  611 
The  ramparts  were  lined  with  trembling  spectators.     1809 
MALKiNoV/AVrtjx.  iii.  (Rtldg.)344  The  walks  well  gravelled    i 
and  lined  with  orange  trees.     1811  Ann.  Keg.,  Gen.  Hist. 
139  The  numerous  batteries  with  which  it  [the  shore]  is  there    , 
lined.    iSao  \V.  IRVING  Sketch  /iff,  II.  155  At  such  times  the    i 
street  is  lined  with  listeners.     1835  LYTTON  Riemi  vi.  ii,    j 
I  f  e  came  into  a  broad  and  spacious  square  lined  with  palaces.    ' 
1849  MACAUI.AY  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  580  The  thick  hedges  which    . 
on  each  side  overhung  the  narrow  lanes,  were  lined  with    I 
musketeers.      1859  JEPHSON  Brittany  vii,  88  A  fine  quay    j 
lined   with  shipping.     1878  Bosw.  SMITH  Cartilage  8  The 
Greek*,  .lined  the  southern  shores  of  Italy  with  that  fringe 
of  colonies,  which  fetc.l.     1895  ZANCWII.L  Master  \.  x.  in 
A  cutting  in  the  hill  lined  with  overhanging  snow-drifts. 

b.  1598  BARRF.T  Theor*  Warres  48  At  that  instant  have  ; 
the  shot  that  line  the  battell,  their  time  to  serve,  a  1671  Ln.  I 
FAIRFAX  Mem.  11690)  3oThey..had  set  about  five  hundred  : 
Musketeers  to  line  the  hedges  about  the  Town,  1707  Lond.  \ 
Gaz.  No.  4345/3  The  Streets  were  lin'd  by  the  Militia.  1746 
HEKVKY  M.taiit,  (18181  126  The  violet  .  .  condescends  to  line  i 
our  edges.  1773-83  HOOLE  Orl.  Fur.  xxxv.  496  Not  feeble  I 
years,  nor  childhood  stay'd,  but  all  Alike  impatient  throng'd  ; 
to  line  the  wall.  1800  Asiatic  Ann.  Reg.,  Chron.  55/2  i 
Council-house-street  .  .  was  lined  by  the  body  guard.  1861 
M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  45  Broad  landing  quays  covered  i 
with  cranes  lined  the  river  bank.  1869  BOUTELL  Anus  ty 
Arm.  viii.  (1874)  132  The  English  archers..  lined  the  pass,  j 
1879  Casselts  Techn.  Editc.  IV.  126/2  For  some  twenty  i 
years  he  annually  dispatched  ten  or  twelve  vessels  to  the  ; 
ports  lining  the  Mediterranean. 

Line  (lain),  ^.:i  Also  4,  6  lyne.  [ad.  F.  lign-  ' 
er^\  trans.  Of  a  dog,  wolf,  etc.:  To  copulate  j 
with,  to  cover. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvm.  xxv.  (1495)  784  The    I 
Yndens  teche  bytches  and  leue  them  in  wodes  by  nyghte 
for  Tygres  shold   lyne  them  and   gendre  wl  them.      1535 
STEWAKT  Cron.  Scot.  (1858)  I.  57  And  scho  was  lynit  with 
ony  of  that  birth,  Sic  hundis  thai  said  for  hunting  ar  na 
worth.     1576  TURBERV.  I'encrU  ii.  5  From  that  time  they 
beganne  to  haue  bitches  lined  by  that  dogge  and  so  to  naue 
a  race  of  them.     1687  DRYDKN  Hind  $  P.  i.  179  These  last    ; 
deduce  him  from  the  Helvetian  kind,  Who  near  the  Leman 
lake  his  consort  lined.     1737  BRADLEY  I-'atn.  Diet.  I.  H  iv/i     : 
Mongrels,  that  come  front  a  Hound-bitch,  that  has  been  lin'd 
by  a  Dog  of  another  Kind.     1889  MIVAKT  On  Truth  379 
Analogous  effects  are  often  produced  when  a  thorough-bred 
bitch  has  been  once  lined  by  a  mongrel. 

Line  able,  a-  :  see  LIKABLE. 

Lineage  (Irn/edg).  Now  only  literary.  Forms  : 
4-7  li(g)n-,  ly(g,nage,  (5  len-,  lyue-,  lyngnage, 
6  linn-,  lyna(cTge},  7-  lineage,  [a.  OF.  lignage, 
linage  —  Fr.  linhatge,  Sp.  iinaje,  Pg.  linhagem.  It. 


f.  Itnea  LINK^/'.-  The  spelling  lineage  t  which  ap- 
pears  late  in  the  1  7th  c.,  is  prob.  due  to  association 
with  LINE  sb.-\  the  mo;l.  pronunciation  is  influenced 
by  lineal  or  L.  fr/tea."] 

1.  Lineal    descent    from   an    ancestor  ;    ancestry, 
pedigree. 

«  1330  Ottiel  336  Tel  me.  .Of  what  linage  Jxm  art  come. 
^1385  CHAUCER  /,.  G.  Mr.  1820  Litcrece,  Tarquinius  that.. 
sholdist  as  be  lynage  &  l>e  right  I  >on  as  a  lord  &  as  a  worthi 
knyght.  c  1440  Geiierydcs  3873  The  Kyng  of  Kg_ipte,  born 
of  highe  lenage.  1489  CAXTON  Faytt-s  of  A.  i.  vii.  16  The 
gretenes  of  his  lignage  and  hye  blood  of  his  persone.  1547- 
64  BAULDWIN  Mor.  Philos.  (Palfr.)  64  He,  that  to  his  noble 
linage  addeth  vertue  &  good  conditions,  is  highly  to  be 
praised.  1586  Q.  ELIZ.  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  III.  23, 
1  am  not  of  so  base  a  linage,  nor  cary  so  vile  a  minde.  1606 
G.  W[OO»COCKE]  Hist.  Ivstinc  xi.i.  129  There  was  at  the 
same  lime  one  Arsaces,  though  of  unknown  lynage,  yet  of 
approued  valor.  1701  ROWK  Anil'.  Step-Moth,  in.  lit.  41 
Thou  art  the  Father  of  our  Kings,  The  stem  whence  their 
high  lineage  springs.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811) 
VIII.  209,  I  have  ..  been  thought  to  disgrace  my  lineage. 
1767  ULACKSTONECV/W;//.  II.  233  When  the  lineage  is  clearly 
made  out,  there  is  no  need  of  this  auxiliary  proof.  1835 
LYTTON  Kienzi  i.  i,  The  quiet  and  lowly  spirit  of  my  mother's 
humble  lineage.  i8$a  MRS.  STOWK  Uncle  Toms  C.  vii.  43 
She  was..s,o  white  as  not  to  be  known  as  of  coloured  lineage 
without  a  critical  survey.  1875  STLBBS  Const,  /fist.  I.  xiii. 
546  Norman  lineage  was  vulgarly  regarded  as  the  more 
honourable. 

fb.  said  of  animals  and  inanimate  objects.  0/>s. 

c  1435  Torr.  Portugal  493  Ther  lie  hawkes,  ase  I  herd 
scyne,  '1'hat  byn  of  lenage  gene.  1607  TorsEi.i.  Eonr-f. 
leasts  (16^8)  253  These  are  said  to  refuse  copulation  with 
any  other  Horses  that  are  not  of  their  own  kindeand  linage. 
1635  SWAN  Spec.  J/.  v.  §  2  (1643)  153  White  hoar-frost  is  of 
the  house  and  linage  of  dew.  1693  SIR  T.  P.  BLOUNT  Nat. 
Hist.  195  They  proceed  in  the  Main  from  the  same  Stock 
and  Linage,  and  are  all  more  or  less  of  the  Kindred  of  Salts. 
1697  DKVDKN  rirg.  Gcorg.  in.  252  Distinguish  all  betimes, 
with  branding  Fire;  To  note  the  Tribe,  the  Lineage,  and 
the  Sire. 

2.  quasi-rtv/c;'.  (Chiefly  collect.} 

fa.  The  persons  through  whom  one's  '  lineage1 
(sense  i)  is  traced  ;  one's  ancestors  collectively. 
[So  F.  ligiMgpt  m  opposition  to  lignle  —  descen 
dants.]  O/'s. 

13.  .  A".  Alis.  3068  Thow  woldest  geve  vyl  trowage  ;  So 
dude  never  non  of  thy  lynage.  1470-85  MAI.OKV  'Art  hit  f 
v.  x,  Duke  losue  and  Machabeus  were  of  cure  lygnage. 
1500-10  Dt'NHAR  Pofins  xxiv.  402  My  linage  and  forebearjs 
war  ay  lele.  1557  NORTH  Gtit'nara's  Diall  Pr.  46  His 
linage  was  not  of  the  lowe*t  sort  of  the  people  .  .  but  were 
men  that  lyved  by  the  swete  of  their  browes. 

b.  The  descendants  of  a  specified  ancestor  [  —  F. 
/^,'7/t'f].  f  Also  rarely  applied  to  an  individual 
descendant. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synnc  2883  She  wepte  nat  for  any 
outrage  But  for  of  here  come  no  lynage  ;  pat  no  fruyt  of 


here  my;t  spryng  [Orig.  /«r  tie/ante  tfc  fi^nc}.  11375 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints  -\.\ix.  \Placidas)  254  pat  herytag  pat  to 
man  I  hicht  &  his  lynag.  ?<2  1400  Arthur  269  Y  am  J>eir 
Eyr  &  peyre  lynage.  1430-40  LVDG.  Bochas  i.  vii.  (1554)  10 
'J  encrease  his  lynage  . .  He  toke  a  wife  that  was  but  yong 
of  age.  1485  CAXTON  Chas.  Gt.  21  Pepyn  . .  was  chosen 
kyng  of  Fraunce  when  the  lygnage  of  kyng  cloys  fay  lied. 
a  1548  HALL  Chron. ,  Hen.  I'/  183  With  hym  died  ..  heires 
of  greate  parentage  in  the  Southe  parte,  whose  linages 
revenged  their  deaths.  '573  L.  LLOVD  Pilgr.  Prince$(\$!&) 
1(17!),  Fully  perswaded  with  himselfe  that  hee  was  of  the 
linage  of  the  Gods.  1623  tr.  Famines  Thcat.  Hon.  vi.  jit. 
118  Of  tbis  Mariage  ensued  a  plenteous  lignage,  to  witt, 
three  Sonnes  and  foure  Daughters.  1750  JOHNSON  Rambler 
No.  34  T  3,  I  am  now  arrived  at  that  part  of  life  in  which 
every  man  is  expected  to  settle  and  provide  for  the  con 
tinuation  of  his  lineage.  1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  II.  xii. 
154  Callias,  a  seer  sprung  from  the  jjifted  lineage  of  lamus. 
1863  H.  Cox  histit.  i.  vii.  65  The  dignity  of  the  peerage  . . 
was  confined  to  the  lineage  of  the  person  ennobled. 
Jig.  1863  KINGLAKK  Crimea  (1876)  I.  ii.  37  The  'Eastern 
Quezon  ',  as  it  was  called,  had  become  consecrated  by  its 
descent  through  a  great  lineage  of  Statesmen. 

•fc.  A  family  or  race  viewed  with  reference  to 
its  descent ;  a  tribe,  clan.  Obs. 

la  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  258  She  [Envye]  is  fnl  glad, 
in  hir  corage,  If  she  see  any  greet  linage  Be  brought  to 
nought  in  shamful  wise.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  III. 
51  pat  was  be  bygynnynge  of  be  praidom  of  pe  ten  lynages 
of  Israel,  r  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxi.  224  The  first  Na- 
cyoun  or  Lynage  was  clept  Tartar.  1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la. 
Tonr  d  vb,  The  fait  or  dede  whiche  ..  the  humayne  lynage 
bought  ful  dere.  1531  Gahvay  Arch,  in  tot/t  Rep.  Hist. 
MSS.  Coiiint.  App.  V,  405  Whatsoever  man  or  woman  shall 
make  any  comperacion  betwixt  Iy  Madge  and  [l]inadge.  .shuld 
..  forfayte  an  hundrid  shillinges.  1604  E.  (i[KiMSTONKj 
D'A^ostds  Hist.  Indies  i.  xxv.  80  From  him  sprang  two 
families  or  linages. 

Lineal  ili'nfal),  a.  and  sb.     Forms  :  4-7  line- 
all,  5-6  liniall,  (5  linealle,  -yalle,  6  lin-,  lyne- 
al(l,  -iall,  -yall),  6-  lineal.     [a.F.  lineal,  f.  late 
L.  limalis,  f.  tinea  LINE  sb.-~\ 
A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  line  or  lines;  consisting 
of  lines,     t  Lineal  alphabet :    one  in  which  the 
symbols  consist  of  lines.     Lineal  demonstration : 
one  performed  by  means  of  lines.     Lineal  transla 
tion  ;  one  in  which  the  original  is  rendered  line  for 
line    (rare).       Lineal  number,    perspective :    see 
LINEAR.     Of  writing  :  Arranged  in  regular  lines. 

1398  TREVISA  Bartlt.  De  P.  R.  xix.  cxxvi.  (1495)926  The 
nombre  lineall  begynnyth  fro  one  and  is  wryte  arowe  and 
lyne  vnto  endlesse.  c\qy>Art  Nombryng  14  Of  nombres 
one  is  lyneal,  anober  superficialle,  anojjer  quadrat,  ano(»er 
cubike  or  hoole.  16x4  Won  ON  Elem.  Arch.  \.  50  Errors 
euer  occurring  more  easily  in  the  management  of  grosse 
Materials,  then  Lineall  Designes.  1709  j.  WARD  Introd. 
Math.  i.  ii.  (1734)  10,  I  might  have  here  inserted  a  Lineal 
Demonstration  of  this  Rule  of  Addition.  179*  W.  ROBKRTS 
Looker-On  No.  7  (1794)  I.  91  This  way  of  writing  may  be 
as  swift,  lineal,  and  legible,  as  the  operations  of  daylight. 
1797  HOLCROFT  Stoll>erg*s  Trav.  (ed.  2)  III.  Ixxiii.  113  They 
were  not ..  ignorant  of  lineal  perspective.  1875  E.  C.  STED- 
MAN  Victorian  Potts  371  He  now  is  said  to  be  engaged  upon 
a  lineal  and  literal  translation  of  Virgil. 

b.  Of  measures  :  Relating  to  a  single  dimension 
of  space ;  =  LINEAR  a.  3. 

a  1606  SCARBCRGH  Euclid  (1705)  92  And  let  this  measure 
be  called  the  Lineal  Unite.  1848  GrtfOrjf*  Afathcinatics 
(ed.  3)  120  An  inch  is  the  smallest  lineal  measure  to  which 
a  name  is  given.  1878  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  .y  Mining 
i::y  The  claim  is  1,000  feet  lineal  measurement  in  length. 

2.  a.  Of  descent,  ancestry,  consanguinity,  inheri 
tance,  or  succession  (hence  also  of  a  descendant, 
ancestor,  heir,  elc.^ :  That   is  in  the  direct  line; 
opposed  to  collateral. 

1426  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  132  Henry  the  sext,  is  truly 
borne  heir  unto  the  corone  of  Fraunce  by  lynyalle  succes- 
Moun.  1466  Paston  Lett.  II.  285  They  shewed  a  lineall 
discent,  how  their  first  ancetor,  Wulstan,  came  out  of 
France.  T  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI  178,  I  am  the  .. 
lyneall  heyre.  1596  SPKNSKR  /•'.  Q.  iv.  xi.  12  And  after  them 
the  royal  1  issue  came  Which  of  them  sprung  by  lineall 
descent.  1690  LOCKE  Govt.  i.  xi.  §  161  '1  he  Prime  and 
Ancient  Right  of  Lineal  Succession  lo  any  thing.  1751 
JOHNSON  R  ampler  No.  172  P  8  Enriched  in  the  common 
course  of  lineal  descent.  1767  HI.ACKSTONE  Comm.\\.  203 
Lineal  consanguinity  is  that  which  subsUts  between  persons, 
of  whuin  one  is  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  the  other. 
1817  MOOKK  Lalla  R.  i  Abdalla.  .a  lineal  descendant  from 
the  Great  Zingis.  1858  Lo.  ST.  LEONARDS  Handy* Rk.  Prop. 
Law  x.  65  Under  recent  legislation  the  father  and  other 
lineal  ancestors  are  let  in  in  default  of  lineal  heirs.  1880 
HACGHION  PJiys.  Gcog.  vi.  262  Whether  they  may  not  both 
be  the  lineal  descendants  of  older  and  extinct  king  crabs, 

b.  Pertaining  to  or  transmitted  by  lineal  descent. 
Lineal  warranty  (see  quot.  1/67). 

1486  in  StirtecsAfisc.  (1888)  54  By  cource  of  liniall  posses 
sion.  1570  T.  NORTON  tr.  N&tvtfs  Catech.  (1853)  173  The 
Jews  claimed. .the  Church  of  God  as  peculiar  and  by  lineal 
fight  due  to  their  nation.  1626  D'EwKS  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett. 
Ser.  i.  III.  217  To  whome  the  crowne  of  his  auncestors  and 
predecessors  is  now  devolved  by  lineall  right,  1719  YOUNG 
jyttsiris  i.  i.  (1757)  13  Busirisj  who  now  reigns,  was  first  of 
males  In  lineal  blood,  to  which  this  crown  descends.  1767 
ULACKSTONE  Comnt.  II.  301  Lineal  warranty  was  where 
the  heir  derived,  or  might  by  possibility  have  derived,  his 
title  to  the  land  warranted,  cither  from  or  through  the 
ancestor  who  made  the  warranty.  1839  BAILEY  Fes  tits  viii. 
(1848)  34  As  if  they  waged  some  lineal  feud  with  time. 
1858  GLADSTONE  Homer  III.  520  In  lineal  dignity,  he  [An- 
chises]  was  even  before  Priam. 

C.  Of  persons:  Lineally  descended  (rare).  -f-Also, 
of  children,  legitimate  (0fo.). 


LINEALITY. 

1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  /',  i.  ii.  82  That  faire  Queene  Isabel  .. 
Was  Lineall  of  the  Lady  Ermengare.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc. 
Govt.  Eng.  I.  Ivii.  165  Although  it  was  the  lot  of  Henry  the 
first  to  have  many  children,  yet  it  was  not  his  happinesse  to 
have  many  lineal,  1670  MILTON  Hist.  F.ng.  Wks.  1738  II. 
7Q  In  the  East-Angles,  Edmund  lineal  from  the  ancient 
stock  of  those  Kings,,  .was.  .crown'd  at  Bury.  i693DftYi>KN 
To  Congreve  44  For  only  you  are  lineal  to  the  throne.  j8oo 
Asiatic  Ann.  tfffy  Chron.  35  i  The  reestablishment  of  the 
ancient  and  lineal  family  on  the  throne.  1821  KEATS  Lamia 

I.  332  A  real  woman,  lineal  indeed  From  Pyrrha's  pebbles  or 
old  Adam's  seed. 

fB.j//.  Ohs. 

1.  Genealogy,  pedigree. 

1426  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  137  Don  in  ordre  by  corious 
lynealle. 

2.  One  who  is  related  in  the  direct  line.  rare. 
I7S7   FOOTE  Author  n.  Wks.  1799  I.  156  There's  seven 

yards  more  of  Hneals,  besides  three  of  collateral:;. 

Liiieality  (lin/srliti).  [f.  LISTKAL  a.  +  -ITV.] 
The  quality  of  being  lineal ;  chiefly  with  reference 
to  modes  of  writing,  uniformity  of  direction. 

1828-32  WEBSTER,  Lineality,  the  state  of  being  in  the 
form  of  a  line.  Am.  Review.  1876  T.  HARMY  Etkslberia 

II.  xxx.  6  The  luxuriant   curves   departed,  a  compressed 
Hneality  was  to  be  observed  everywhere.     1881   I.  PITMAN 
Phonographic  Phrase  Bk.   45  The  principal   requisites  of 
phraseography  are  legibility,  easy  joinings,  and  hneality  in 
writing.     1888  l-lffective  Advertiser  No.  42.  45  The  system 
[ Taylor's    Shorthand]    is   laborious  ..  but    perhaps    less  so 
than  the  Gurney  system,  because  of  its  better  Lineality. 

Lineally  ;Jrn^ali),  adv.  (Forms  as  in  LIXKAL.) 
[f.  LINEAL  a.  +-1.Y&.] 

1.  In  the  direct  line  of  descent ;  by  lineal  descent. 
1426  LYIX:.  DeGuit.Pilgr.  1121  Folwyngdoun  of  akynrede 

Lynealy,  fro  gre  to  gre.  1466  EDW.  IV  in  Paston  Lett.  II. 
282  Gentlemen  descended  lineally  of  worshipful]  blood. 
1534  MORE  On  the  Passion  Wks.  1203/2  Moyses  gaue  theyni 
warning  of  Christ,  that  he  should  be  a  verye  man,  conimmg 
liniallye  of  one  of  theyr  owne  tribes.  1590  SPENSER  /'.  ^>. 
in.  ix.  38  From  whose  race  of  old  She  heard  that  she  was 
lineally  extract.  1631  HBYWOOD £oiV!/.  Jus  Hon.  Wks.  1874 
IV.  277  Shee  was  lineally  descended  from  the  Roman  Em- 
peiours.  1779  F.  HKRVEV  Nav.  Hist,  II.  in.  138  From  Sir 
Thomas  Monson..are  lineally  descended  the  two  noble 
families  of  Monson  and  Sondes.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2) 
in.  421  None  but  those  who  are  lineally  descended  from  him 
can  derive  a  title  to  it  by  descent. 

transf.  a  1619  FOTHKRBY  At/ieoni.  n.  ix.  §3  (1622)  296 
AH  those  so  largely  extended  lines, . .  doe  lineally  descend 
from  one  onely  prick. 

2.  In  a  line ;  in  a  direct  line.     Now  rare. 

1536  in  Laing  Charters  (1899)  108  Fra  the  Blakwell  and 
craig  lynallie  north.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  Gnillcmeait's  Fr.  Chi- 
rurff.  6/2  Coinmonlye,  shotten  woundes  doe  not  enter  right, 
or  liniallye  into  the  bodye,  but  turninge.  1607  in  Stone- 
house  Axholme  (1839)  404  The  Lord  may  at  hts  pleasure 
drive,  as  is  accustomed,  from  Dirkness  Crook  lineally  to 
Callendike.  1610  HKALKY  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  127  The 
shade  of  the  earth  falling  from  yB  suns  place  lineally  upon 
the  moone.  1827  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  169/2  Ten  feet  line 
ally  from  east  to  west.  1854  J^nl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XV.  i. 
4^  The  sources  of  the  Nene  are  two  springs,  .about  70  miles 
lineally  distant  from  its  mouth. 

3.  In  various  occasional  uses  :  f  a.   By  means  of 
lines ;  graphically,     b.  With  regard  to  the  lines 
or  outline  of  anything,     c.   Line  for  line. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  264  Amazed  at  the 
admirable  frame  of  giants  which  were  lineally  deciphered 
therein.  1647  WARD  Simp.  Cobler  52  The  Essentialls  .. 
must.  .be.  .lineally  sanctioned  by  Supreme  Councels.  1753 
HOGARTH  Anal.  Beauty  ix.  50  We  may  . .  lineally  account 
for  the  ugliness  of  the  toad,  the  hog,  the  bear  and  the  spider, 
which  are  totally  void  of  this  waving-line.  Ibid.  xvii.  238  If 
stage-action . .  was  to  be  studied  lineally,  it  might  [etc.].  1879 
SAI.A  in  Daily  Tel.  26  June,  The  old  structure  [Blackfriars 
bridge]  designed  by  Mylue.  .was  not,  lineally,  unhandsome. 
1887  BOWEN  Vitg.  Pref.  (1889)  7  Virgil  ought  to  be  translated 
more  or  less  lineally,  as  well  as  literally. 

Lineament  (Irn/"ament).     Forms:   6  linea- 

mente,  linyament,  6-7  liniament,  lyniaraent, 

6-  lineament,     [a.  F.  lineament,  ad.  L.  lined- 

.     mentnm,  f.  lineare  (in  the  unrecorded  sense  'to 

trace  lines*  :  see  LINE  zf.1),  f.  llnea  LINE  sb%\ 

fl.  Aline;  also,  a  delineation,  diagram,  outline, 
sketch;  //.  outlines,  designs.  ///.  andyfcg".  Obs. 

1570  DEE  Math.  Pref.^\  The  whole  Feate  of  Architecture 
in  buildyng,  consisteth  in  Lineamentes,  and  in  Framing. 
1587  HARRISON  England  11.  ii.  (1877)  i.  51  Circles,  charac 
ters,  &  lineaments  of  imagerie.  a  1640  J.  BALL  A  nsw.  Canne 
i.  (1642)  33,  I  see  here  a  perfect  image  of  the  Brownists  .. 
but  not  so  much  as  any  lineament  of  any  English  Protestant 
Preacher.  1669  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  i.  i.  ii.  15  The  choicest 
parts  [of  Grecian  Metaphysics]  ..  received  their  first  linea 
ments,  and  configuration  from  [etc.].  1675  tr.  Catnden's 
Hist.  Eliz.  To  Rdr.  b  3,  A  great  part  of  these  Annals  . .  lay 
yet  shadowed  in  their  first  Lineaments.  1709-29  V.  MANDEY 
Sjrtt.  Math.,  Geotn.  137  All  Magnitude  is  either  a  Line,  or 
a  Lineament  or  Diagram.  1752  HUME  Ess.  <y  Treat.  (1777) 
1.  237  The  broken  lineaments  of  the  piece  ..  are  carefully 
studied.  1794  SULLIVAN  View  Nat.  V.  395  The  imagina 
tion,  being  free  in  the  choice  of  its  colors  and  lineaments, 
incessantly  passes  from  object  to  object.  1811  PINKERTON 
Pftral.  p.  viii,  Diversity  may  be  used  to  imply  a  still  greater 
difference  than  the  variety  present1;.  A  very  faint  shade  of 
difference  might,  if  necessary,  be  called  a  lineament. 

tb.  A  minute  portion,  a  trace;  pi.  elements, 
rudiments.  Obs. 

1686  GCKD  Celest.  Bodies  \.  x.  38  The  first  Lineaments  of 
Mist  or  Fog,  we  impute  to  the  Influence  of  1' .  1686  SNAPE 
Anat. Horse  iv.  vii.  159  The  Muscles  of  the  Ears  in,  .men., 
are  so  very  small,  that  Galen  calls  them  the  lineaments  of 
Muscles.  1811  PINKERTON  Petral.  II.  323  The  paste., 
encloses  some  lineaments  of  black  mica. 
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'  f  2.  A  portion  of  the  body,  considered  with  respect 
to  its  contour  or  outline,  a  distinctive  feature.  Obs. 

In  the  ly-iSth  c.  very  frequently  applied  to  the  parts  of 
inserts. 

I432~5°  tr,  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  255  The  liniamentes  of  Ins 
hotly  and  membres.  1516  Pilgr.  Perf.  iW.de  W.  1531)3  God 
hath  no  lineamentes  nor  partes  corporal!.  1540  MORYRINJS 
I'ives*  Introd.  ll'ysd.  B  v,  Beautie  standeth  in  stiche  linia 
mentes,  shape,  and  port  rat  ure  of  the  body,  as  [etc.].  1605 
CAM MEN  Rent,  7  Kijualliug  the  most  excellent  inhabitants  of 
the  earth,  both  in  the  endowments  of  minde  and  lineaments 
i>f  hodie.  1611  J.  S.  Hooker  s  Eccl.  Pol.  To  Rdr.,  Beholding 
the  goodly  Lineaments  of  their  well  set  Bodies  a  1631 
DONNE  Serin.  vii.  64  In  the  Scriptures,  those  bodily  linea 
ments,  head  and  feet,  and  hands,  and  eyes,  and  eares  be 
ascribed  to  God.  1650  FULLER  Pisgah  iv.  v.  85  Insects,  with 
so  many  lineaments  in  a  little  compass,  that  [etc.].  1671 
MILTON  P.  R.  I.  01  Man  he  seems  In  all  his  lineaments, 
though  in  his  face  The  glimpses  of  his  Father's  glory  shine. 
1707  MIFGK  State  Ct.  Brit.  ii.  50  The  Lineaments  of  their 
Bodies  are  ..  well  proportioned.  1733  SWIFT  On  Poetry 
\Vks.  1755  IV.  I.  197  What  lineaments  divine  we  trace 
Through  all  his  figure,  mien,  and  face  !  1760-72  H.  BROOK K 
Fool  of  Qua!.  (1809)  I.  36  Men  are  even  as  their  fellow- 
insects  ;  they  rise  to  life,  exert  their  lineaments,  and  flutter 
abroad. 

b.  fig.  in  //.  (Now  associated  with  the  narrower 
sense  3.^  Distinctive  features  or  characteristics. 

1638  ROUSE  I iea-!\  Uni~'.  iv.  (1702)  29  Vet  ha\  e  we 
other  fruits  that  by  some  kindred  may  seem  to  counter, 
felt  some  Lineaments  of  lhat  taste,  a  1680  Br  TJ.KK  Rent. 
(17^9)  II.  i»3  So  near  of  Kin  ate  al!  fantastic  Illusions, 
that  you  may  discern  the  same  Lineaments  in  them  all. 
1709  Sun  r  A<t7<an<eti?.  AY//*,""-  \Vks.  1755  II.  i.  07  Tracing, 
however  imperfectly,  some  few  lineaments  in  the  character 
of  a  lady  1750  G.  HUCHKS  Barbadoes  Fref.  5  The  most 
beautiful  lineaments  in  the  character  of  Cato  are  owing  to 
this  excellent  science.  1796  I'.CKKK  Let.  NoMc  Lit.  Wks. 
VIII.  52  Complete  in  all  the  lineaments  of  men  of  honour. 
1840  MACAU  LAY  Clive  Ess.  (1887)  526  Some  lineaments  of 
the  character  of  the  man  were  early  discerned  in  the  child. 
1845  STEMIKN  Contin.  Lams  ting.  (1874)  II.  68  To  trace  the 
principal  lineaments  of  the  law  of  contract,  1864  KIRK  Chas. 
Jlotti  I.  i.  13  The  general  lineaments  of  the  era  that  was 
passing  away. 

3.  In  narrower  sense,  a  portion  of  the  face  viewed 
with  respect  to  its  outline  ;  a  feature. 

1513  MOKK  in  Grafton  Ckron.  (1568)  II.  789  Aswell  in  all 
princely  behavior,  as  in  the  liniameute.s  and  favour  of  his 
visage.  1579  SPENSER  Sh<-ph.  Cal.  May  212  Rhee  sawe  (in 
the  younglinges  face)  The  old  lineaments  of  his  fathers  grace. 
1600  SHAKS.  .•/.  Y.  L.  i.  ii.  44  Fortune  reignes  in  gifts  of  the 
world,  not  in  the  lineaments  of  Nature,  a  1665  J.  GOOIAVIN 
Filled  w.  the  Spirit  (1867)  462  Kvery  lineament  of  his  face 
being  here  represented.  1692  BKNILF-Y  Boyle  Lett,  ix.  328 
The  same  Features,  the  same  Lineaments  visible  in  bolh. 
1702  /:'«!,'•.  Theophrast.  208  A  single  tine  lineament  cannot 
make  a  handsom  face.  1726  SWIFT  Gulliver  in.  vii,  Geneial 
1  enevolence  for  mankind,  in  every  lineament  of  his  coun 
tenance.  1812  BYKOX  C/t.  //at;  ii.  Ixii,  In  his  lineaments 
ye  cannot  trace  .  .  The  deeds  that  lurk  beneath.  1885  J. 
PAYN  Talk  of  Town  I.  75  He  examined  his  lineaments,  in 
the  hopes  of  detecting  a  likeness  to  the  Chandos  portrait. 

Hence  f  Lineament  v.  trans.,  to  delineate,  trace 
in  outline.  I  Li/neamental  a.,  of  the  nature  of 
a  sketch  or  imperfect  outline;  pertaining  to  linea 
ments,  f  Lineame'ntally  <//,,  in  accordance  with 
a  general  design.  Lrneamenta'tion,  representa 
tion  in  form  or  lineament. 

1628  JACKSOM  Creed  ix.  xxtx.  §  5  The  forementioned  specu 
lative  knowledge,  being  lir.eaiuented  in  our  brains,  1601 
3  >EACON  &  WALKER  Spirits  <y  Dfaets  140  They  might . .  ha\  e 
cunningly  earned  or  cut  out  . .  some  lineamentall  fashion  . . 
or  shape  of  serpents.  1432-50  tr.  Higden  i  Rolls)  1. 17  In  whom 
alle  thinges  excerpte  of  ober  men  ar  broken  in  to  smalle 
membres,  but  concorporate  here  liniamentally  [L.  linta- 
inentaliter\.  1791  J.  LKAKMONT  Poems  188  Man's  winter  day 
must  also  come  And  all  his  linearnental  bloom  lie  stained. 
1890  J.  H.  STIKI.ING  Philos.  $  Theol.  iv.  65  It  does  not  follow 
..  that  we  must  think  the  voi>$  a  merely  immanent  principle 
. .  of  lineamentation  and  proportion  in  the  material  mass. 

Linear  (Irn/ai),  a.  and  s/>.     [ad.  L.  llnearis,  f. 
finea  LINE.     Cf.  F.  lintaire^ 
A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  line  or  lines.     linear 
perspective  :    that  branch  of  perspective  which   is 
concerned  with  the  apparent  form,  magnitude,  and 
position   of  visual   objects,  as  distinguished  from 
aerial  perspective  (see  AEHIAL  4\ 

1656  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  1841  W.  SPALDING  Italy  fy  It. 
Isl.  I.  192  When  backgrounds  were  introduced,  they  were 
ill-executed,  the  linear-perspective  being  nowhere  accurately 
observed.  1865  Pall  Mall  G.  ii  Nov.  9  That  linear  hardness 
which  never  appears  in  nature.  1869  J.  MAKTINKAU  Ess.  II. 
63  The  general  rules  of  linear  perspective.  1878  GTRNKY 
Crystallogr,  29  This  difference  between  models  and  crystals 
must  be  remembered.  The  former  have  linear  symmetry. 

2.  Consisting  of  lines  ;   involving  the  use  of  lines. 
1840  LARDNER  Geom.  ix.  93  The.  .extent  of  space  included 

within  the  linear  boundaries  of  any  figure  is  called  its  area. 
1884  RUSKIS  Pleas.  Kng.  21  The  Celts  developing  peculiar 
gifts  in  linear  design,  but  wholly  incapable  of  drawing 
animals  and  figures.  1900  Con'emp.  Rev.  Dec.  ?c6  Two 
systems  of  writing,  pictographic  and  linear,  did,  indeed, 
exist  in  the  early  Aegean  vvoild. 

fig.  1830  CARI.YLE  Misc.  (1857)  II.  172  Narrative  is  linear, 
Action  is  solid. 

3.  Having  the  direction  of  a  line;  extended  in  a 
line  or  in  length  ;  spec,  in  Math,  and  Phys.  involv 
ing  measurement  in  one  dimension  only.     Linear 
equation,  on  equation  of  the  first  degree.     Linear 
nu  tubers  t  linear  problem  (see  quot.  1706). 


LINEARITY. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Linear  Numbers^  are  those 
that  have  relation  to  Length  only:  For  Kxample,  such  a* 
represent  one  Side  of  a  plane  Figure  ;  and  if  the  Figure  be 
a  Square,  the  Linear  Number  is  call'd  a  Root.  Ibid., 
Lhit-ar  Problem  (in  Mat  hem.})  such  a  Problem  as  can  be 
solved  Geometrically,  by  the  Intersection  ..  of  two  Kii>ht- 
lines.  1799  J.  WOOD  Elent.  Optics  iv.  (1811)  83  This  line  U 
called  the  diameter,  or  linear  aperture  of  the  lens.  1806 
HUTTON  Course  Math,  I.  340  Similar  Prisms  and  Cylinders 
are  to  each  other,  as  the  Cubes  of  their  Altitudes,  or  of  any 
other  Like  Linear  Dimensions.  181216  PI.AYFAIR  Nat. 
Phil.  (1819)  I.  201  The  superficial  breadth  of  the  stream, 
expressed  in  linear  inches.  1816  tr.  Lacroixs  Diff.  $  hit 
Calculus  326  We  call  it  from  thence,  a  linear  equation  of 
the  first  order.  1830  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  L  314  Active  vol. 
canic  vents,  .arranged  in  a  linear  direction.  1831  BREWSTKR 
Optics  xli.  336  The  linear  magnifying  power  is  the  number 
of  times  an  object  is  magnified  in  length.  1867  DENJSON 
Astron.  without  Matk.  71  The  resistance  does  diminish 
the  actual  or  linear  speed.  1872  NICHOLSON  Palxont.  44  It 
is  possible  to  arrange  the  animals  of  any  one  sub-kingdom 
in  something  like  a  linear  series.  1882  MINCHIN  Vnipl. 
A  inemat.  6  A  point  /'  moves  in  a  circle  with  constant  linear 
velocity.  Ibid.  123  So  that  (£,  TJ)  are  also  linear  functions 
of  (£',  i/.i ;  and  if  the  first  satisfy  a  linear  equation.  ,>o  must 
the  second. 

4.  Resembling  a  line  ;  very  narrow  in  proportion 
to  its  length,  and  of  uniform  breadth. 

1642  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  n.  i.  ii.  42  [The  Soul]  Girds 
the  swoln  earth  with  linear  list.  1828  STARK  Klein*  Nat. 
Hint.  I.  jt')2  Body  gray  brown,  with  transverse  linear  whitish 
stripes.  1853  G.  BIKD  L'rhs.  Deposits  ted.  3)  357  Minute 

,  linear  bodies  hardly  so  long  as  the  diameter  of  a  blood- 
corpuscle.  1854  BREW si  E«  More  II  'orlds  xi.  178  These  linear 
nebula:,  which  Sir  John  Herschel  thinks  are  Mat  ellipsoids 

i  seen  edgewise.  1885  WAI  SON  £  UUKIH:RV  Matk.  Th. 
J-'.lcctr.  ,y  Magn.  L  218  A  conductor,  two  of  whose  dimen- 

I  sions  are  very  small  compared  with  the  third,  as  for  instance 
a  wire,  is  called  a  linear  conductor. 

b.  spec.  Bot.  and  Zoo/.  Like  a  thread,  elongated. 
X753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Snp/>.  s.v.  Leaf,  Linear  Leaf,  one 

the  two  sides  of  which  run  almost  parallel  to  one  another. 

1777  KOBSON    Brit,   l-'lora  15  Linear,  everywhere  of  the 

same  breadth,  though  sometimes  narrowing  at  the  ex- 
!  tremities  only.  1787  J>*am.  Plants  L  2  Anther  linear.  .Stigma 
,  linear.  1828  SIAKK  Klein.  Nat.  I  list.  1 1.  89  Shell  equi  valve 

. .  ;  binge  linear,  without  teeth.  1851  RICHARDSON  C.eol. 
(  (1855)  180  Verticillate  fringes  of  linear  leaves  growing  round 
,  the  joints.  1851  WOODWARD  Mollnsca  106  Muricida;.  .. 
!  Lingual  ribbon  long,  linear.  1870  HOOKKR  Stud.  Flora  225 
i  Campanula  rotnnnijolia, ,.  lower  cauline  leaves  lanceolate, 

upper  narrow  liiu-ar  quite  entire.     1874  Coui-.s  lira's  A'.  W. 

4^0  Two  narrowly  linear  fi.  at  hers,      1880  GKAY  Struct.  Bot. 

iii.    §  4.  (ed.    6)  95    Linear,    wlien    leaf-blades    are    narrow, 

several    times   longer  than  wide,  and  of  about   the    same 

breadth  throughout. 

C.   Having  a  (more  or  less)  plain  outline;  not 
i    indented  or  notched  ;  also  said  of  the  outline. 

1796  C.  MARSHAI.T.  Garden,  xii.  (1813)  139  A  tree  maybe 
|     regular  without  being  linear.     1797  fcncyil.  Brit.  (ed.  31  III. 
444  i  A  Margin  ..  entire,  linear  without  the  least  dent  or 
,     note!). 

5.  Surg.    I^iuear   ex/rai/ion    (of  cataract .  :    sue 
quot.  1890.     J.inear  rcctoloiny:    the  operation  of 
dividing  a  strictured  urethra  through  the  rectum. 

1874  G.  LAWSON  Dis.  Eye  127  Linear  Extraction  of  Cata 
ract.  1878  T.  UKYANT  Pratt.  Snrg.  I.  724  M.  Verneuil 
has  advocated  the  operation  of  'linear  rectotomy '  for  the 
cure  of  stricture.  1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Mcd.  Jh'ct.,  Linear ex- 
trai.  tion,  methods  of  cataract  extraction  in  which  the  corneal 
incision  approaches  to  a  plane  passing  through  the  centre 
of  curvature  of  the  globe. 

6.  Comb,  chiefly  />W.,  signifying  ( linear  and  . . . ', 
'  bUween  linear  and  ,  ..  ,  as  linear-anite,  -atten 
uate t  -awled,  -elliptical,  -elongate,  -cnsate^-filiform, 
-lanceolate,  -Ululate,  -oblong,  -obovate,  -setaceous, 
-spathnlale,    -subulate    adjs. ;    also   Kncar-leaMit, 
-shaped  adjs. 

1847  W.  K.  STEELE  Field  Bot.  9  Hawkweed,  ..  bracts 
' linear-attenuate,  a  1794  SH;  W.  JONKS  in  Asiat.  Ri's.  (1795) 
IV.  269  Leaves  *h'near-awled,  pointed,  opposite.  1881  2 
\V.  S.  KKNT  Man.  Infusoria  II.  786  Body  . .  "linear-ellip 
tical.  1836  LOUDON  h'ncycl.  Plants  Gloss.,  * Linear-ensate, 
long  sword-shaped.  1845  LINULFY  Sch.  Bot.  iv.  (1858)  42,  i. 
A[lsitie}  rul'ra.  Leaves  *linear-filiform,  mucronate,  some 
what  fleshy.  1793  MARTVS  Lang.  Bot.,  Lineari  lancto- 
/<i/t(//ft  *  linear-lanceolate.  1825  Greenhouse  Conip.  II.  20 
Pharnacenin  lineare,  *linear-leaved  Pharnaceum.  1870 
HOOKKK  Stjfd.  Flora  373  Potamogeton.  . .  Leaves  .  .*Iinear- 
li-ulate.  1839  JOHNSTON  in  Proc.  Benv.  N'at.  Club  L  No.  7. 
205  Teeth  transverse,  '"linear-oblong.  1870  HOOKER  Stud. 
I' lora  312  Kiunex  congloaieraius,  . .  inner  fruiting  sepals 
linear-oblong.  1845  I-lorisfs  Jrnl.  89  Styphclia  tub(flora. 
. .  Leaves  which  are  sometimes  "linear-obovate.  1847  W.  E. 
STEELE  Field  Bot.  21  Scales  of  receptacle  ^linear-setaceous. 
1845  DARWIN  Voy.  Nat.  vii.  (1879)  126  The  view  would 
resemble  that  of  a  great  lake,  if  it  were  not  for  the  linear- 
shaped  islets.  1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  130  Snxifraga 
Andrewsii.  ..  Leaves  *linear-spathulate.  1793  MARTYN 
Lang.  Bot.,  Lineari-snbnlatujn,  'linear-subulate. 

b.  in  quasi-Latin  form,  as  linear  i- elongate,  -faci- 
niose,  -oblong  adjs. 

1871  W.  A.  LKIGHTON  Lichen-flora  9  Spores  8,  oblong  or 
lineari-elongate  or  cylindrical.  Ibid.  12  Spores  8,  colourless, 
lineari-obloiig  or  subfusiform.  ibid.  18  Fuscous-black, 
lineari-lacinlose,  lacinia:  ligulate. 

f  B.  s&.   A  linear  equation.    Obs. 

1684  T.  BAKER  Ceotnetr.  Key  title-p.,  Of  linears,  qvad- 
ratics,  cnbics,  biqvadratics  ;  And  the  finding  of  all  their 
Roots. 

Linearity  (lin/iarriti).  [f-  LINEAR  a.  +  -ITT.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  linear;  a  linear 
arrangement  or  formation. 

1748  /V///.  Trans.  XLV.  390  Anotber  Oversight,  in  this  Plan 
[of  Short-HandJ,  is  the  Neglect  of  Beauty  and  Linearity. 


LINEARIZE. 

1837  J.  MArrru.orn  Prwfs  Attributes  God  III.  xlvii. 
284  'I  he  Palmetto  U  beautiful  in  its  radiation,  a  Grass 
in  its  simple  lint-arity.  1891  Athenaeum  17  Oct.  515/2 
Back*-lopes  and  upright  strokes  arc  practically  discarded, 
linearity  is  well  preserved. 

Iiinearize  (.Irn/aroiz),  7>,  Also  linearise. 
[f.  i.iN'KAU  a.  +  -IZE.]  trans.  To  represent  in  a 
linear  form;  to  transform  info  a  linear  figure. 
Hence  Li  neariza'tion,  the  action  or  process  of 
linearizing. 

1895  Daily  News  2  May  5/1  The  Cretans  used  a  syml>ol 
of  a  double  axe-head,  bipennis.  They  linearised  this  into 
an  X  with  the  top  and  bottom  closed.  1895  Q.  Rev.  July 
213  When  the  Northmen  used  the  Tau  for  the  hammer  of 
Thor,  they  merely  linearised  a  picture  of  a  real  hammer. 
1896  A.  J.  EVANS  in  Academy  13  June  494/1  Characters  of 
a  type  representing  the  linearisation  of  originally  picto- 
graphic  characters. 

Linearly  (li'n/a-ili),  adv.  [f.  LINEAR  a.  -t- 
-LY2.]  a.  In  a  linear  direction,  b.  By  linear 
measurement.  C.  By  means  of  lines. 

1881  Mature  XXIII.  331  A  cell  «  times  greater  linearly 
each  way.  1887  R.  A.  ROBRRTS  Integral  Calculus  \.  316 
The  arc  of  the  general  bicircular  quartic  can  l>e  determined 
linearly.  1891  W.  A.  JAMIF.SON*  Dis.  Skin  i.  (ed.  3)  6  The 
upper  part  is  marked  with  prominences  called  papilla; 
arranged  linearly. 

t  Iii'ueary,  a.  O/'S,  [ad.  L.  linfiirfns,  f.  llnea 
LIXK.]  —  LINEAR  a.  2  and  3. 

1551  RFCORDI:  Pathw.  Knou'l.  n.  Pref.,  Euclides  wooikes 
in  foure  partes,  with  diuers  demonstrations  Arithmeticall 
and  Geometricall  or  IJnearie.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  525 
The  linearie  portraying  or  drawing  shapes  and  proportions 
by  lines  alone,  1641  \V,  PRICE  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Set.  Men 
(184^1)  I.  59  Whether  all  that  may  be  performed  by  alge 
braical  equations  may  likewise  be  wrought  geometrically 
according  to  a  lineary  operation.  1652  GAI'LF.  Magastrow. 

3  We  speak  of  such  a  figure  as  is  not  an  accident  of  a  body, 

ut  a  meer  lineary  and  superficiall  character.  1664  KVF.LVN 
tr.  frenrt's  Archit.  118  The  more  easy  and  useful  principles 
of  those  lineary  Arts. 

Lineate  (lrn/yt),  ppl.a.  and  st>.  [ad.  L.  lineat- 
its,  f.  linefire  to  reduce  to  a  line,  f.  linea  LINK.] 
a.  ///.  a.  Marked  with  lines,  spec,  in  Rot*  (see  quot. 
1866;.  fb.  si.  A  figure  formed  of  lines.  Obs. 

n  1643  \V.  CARTWRIGHT  Siege  in.  vii,  1  am  my  self  as  void 
Of  all  [perfections],  as  Tables  not  yet  lineate.  1674  JEAKE 
Arith.  (1696)  334  Species  are  Quantities  or  Magnitude1;, 
denoted  by  Letters,  signifying  Numbers,  Lines,  Lineats, 
Figures  Geometrical,  &c.  1777  ROBSON  lirit.  Flora  15 
J.ineatc,  slightly  streaked  longitudinally  with  parallel  lines, 
not  impressing  the  surface.  1793  MARTVS  Lang.  /><>/,,  Linca- 
tn  in  /i'li  it  in,  a  lineate  leaf.  1826  KIRBV  &  SP.  KntomoL  IV. 
290  Litigate,  painted  with  several  such  [longitudinal]  stripes. 
1866  Ttvas.  fiot.)  Lineate,  lined,  marked  by  line  parallel 
lines. 
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!  surface  of  nncre.  ltt|GlIRntblAfe&*¥  13  Nov.  ^0/2  Striated 
I  planes  . .  covered  with  a  fine  parallel  lineation. 

2.  A  division  into  lines. 

1853  Rcclfsiologist  XIV.  431  There  is  no  authority  to 
illume  one  lineation  [of  a  hymn]  rather  than  another.  1891 
Pall  Mall  G.  2  Nov.  1/3  The  large  initials  ..  disturb  the 
lineation  of  the  verse. 

t  Li'neature.  Obs.  [ad.  I,,  type  */Ineatftra, 
f.  lineare  \  see  LIXFATK  ?'.]  a.  Something  having 
an  outline  or  shape,  b.  An  outline;  also  Geom.% 
a  periphery. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  557  There  accompanied 
him  a  certeine  shadowy  and  dark  lineature.  1630  BRATH- 
\VAIT  Eng.  Gentlem.  (Draught  of  Frontispiece),  Perfection 
is  only  .shadowed,  because  in  his  native  Hneature  hardly  to 
l>e  expressed.  1651  J.  F[RF.AKK]  Agrippa"s  Occ.  Philos. 
253  By  its  lineature  by  which  it  hath  within  five  obtuse 
angles,  and  without  five  acutes. 

Li-ne-boat.  Also  ;  lime-,  lymboat.  ?  A  boat 
used  for  line-fishing. 

1613  KEAUM.  &  FL.  Honest  Mans  Fort.  v.  iii,  I  shall  see 
you  Serve  in  a  lowsy  Lime  boat,  ere  I  die,  For  mouldy 
cheese  and  butter  Billingsgate  Would  not  endure.  1614 
T.  GENTLEMAN  Engl.  way  to  wealth  (title),  Wealth  that  is 
yearely  taken  out  of  his  Maiesties  Seas,  by  the  Hollanders, 
by  their..  Busses,  Pinkes,  and  Line-boates.  1662  Roy.  Trade 
of  Fishing  12  Now  I  will  descend  to  the  particulars  of  the 
Hollanders  Busses,  Pincks,  Yagers,  Lymlx>ats,  and  the  use 
of  them  in  their  several  fishings.  1897  Iffsttit.  Gaz.  24  Apr. 
8/r  He  put  it  to  those  who  were  employed  on  board  line 
Iwats  if  they  should  lose  Sunday  at  their  vocation. 

Lined  (bind),  ppl.a.1  [f.  LINE  z>.!  4  -ED1.] 
In  various  senses  of  LINE  z>.1  Lined  blades  (see 
quot,  1833).  Lined  gold,  gold  having  a  backing  of 
another  metal,  used  for  making  jewellery  and  orna 
ments.  Also  in  Comb.,  as  red-lined,  silk  lined,  tin- 
lined  t  etc.,  q.v.  under  their  first  elements. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pan*.  306/1  Lynyd,  as  clothys,  duplicatus. 
1492  Bury  ll'ilfs  (Camden)  75  Item  I  be  quethe  to  the  wyfl" 
of  Robert  Halowe  my  best  lyned  gowne  and  mycloke.  1502 
Pri-y  Purse  E.vp.  KHz.  of  \'ork  (1830)  68  Alle  the  Queues 
lyned  gownys.  1530  PAI.SGR.  239/2  Lyned  gowne,  robe 


Lineate  (li'nJ^t),^  Also  6  liniate,  7  lyne- 
ate.  [f.  L.  lineal-,  ppl.  stem  of  lineare  (see  prec.).] 
trans,  a.  To  mark  with  lines,  fb.  To  delineate  ; 
to  represent  either  by  drawing  or  by  description. 

a.  1558  WARDE  tr.  Alsxis'  Seer.  (1568)  114  b,  Then  with 
a  cutting  yron  ..  you  shall  liniate  and  make  equal!  the  said 
fourme-i.     a  i«8  WOODWARD  Hist.  Fossils  (1729)   I.  i.   37 
A  Flinty  Peble,  black  without,  lineated  within  with  Stripes 
of  white,  yellow  and  red,  encircling  one  another. 

b.  16-.   SVLVESTRR  Mem.  Mortalitie  viii,  Life,  to   the 
lift-,  The   Chess-boord    lineats.      1614    C.    J.ROOKF.    Ghost 
Rit-Ji.  ///,  H,  They  seemed   in   the  object  of  such   Glory 
T'inuite  some  Pen  to  lyneate  their  Story.    1648  KARL  WI.ST- 
MORELAND  Otto.  Sacra  (1879)  128,  1  would  my  Fancy  rear, 
To  lineat  a  day  most  clear. 

Hence  Li'neated  ///.  a.  -LlNEATK///.  a. 

1677  PLOT  Oxfordsh.  100  Of  these  [stones]  there  are  some 
curiously  lineated,  and  others  plain.  (11728  WOODWARD 
Hist.  I'ossih  (1729)  I,  i.  36  Several  ..  lineated  or  crusted 
Pebles.  1797  Encyd.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  III.  443/2  [Hotany.]  A 
Surface  is..  Lineated,  lined,  the  nerves  being  depressed. 
i8igTi_'RTONCV«r/«j/.  D  ict.i  7  Ruccinntit  lin<>a!  nni,  Lineated 
Whelk.  1863  REEVE  Land  <y  Freshwater  Mollnsks  179 
Acme  lincata.  Lineated  Acme. 

Iiiueation  (lin/y-Jon).  [ad.  L.  Kneation-em^ 
n.  of  action  f.  Uncart  :  see  LINEATE  «.] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  drawing  lines  or  mark 
ing  with  lines  ;  an  instance  of  this  ;  also,  a  contour 
or  outline;  quasi-aw<rr.,  a  marking  or  line  on  the 
surface  (e.g.  of  the  skin). 

1398TREVISA  Barth.  De  /'.  R.  \\.\\\,  (1495)30  Angels  haue 
noo  matere  nother  lyneacions  and  shappe  of  body.  14*6 
LYDG.  DeGuil.  Pilgr.  21182  The  vysage  and  the  hand  al-io, 
Yp-on  wych  Men  may  ..  Telle  the  condyciouns  By  dyvers 
lyneaciouns  Wych  ther  be  set.  a  1450  Cov.  Myst.  xx. 
iShaks.  Soc.)  180.  Of  lynyacion  that  loneyth  to  jematrye. 
15*6  Pilgy.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  197  b,  Not  ymagynynge 
in  the  deite  ony  corporal!  fygure  or  liniacyon.  1657 
TOMLIXSOX  Renonts  Disp.  27^  It  is  a  .  .  root,  which  by 
exsiccation  hath  contracted  wrinkles  and  linealions.  1816 
G.  COLMAN  Bf.  Grins,  Luminous  Historian  Introd.  iii. 
(1872^  304  Nature's  lineations  plainly  tell  There's  room  and 
room  enough  to  act  them  well.  1892  F.  G  ALTON  Finger 
Prints  \.  5  The  ridges,  whose  lineations  appear  in  the  finger 
print. 

b.  collect.  A  marking  with  lines  ;    an  arrange 
ment  or  group  of  lines. 

-1550  Sympathising  Lover  in  Evans  Old  Ballads  (1784) 
III.  xxx.  226  Her  countenaunce  with  her  lynyacion.  1677 
PLOT  Oxfordsh.  101  Conchites  ..  differing  in  colour,  tinea- 
tion  and  valves,  a  1718  WOODWARD  Hist,  Fossils^  (1720)  I. 
i.  32  There  are  in  the  homey  Ground  two  white  Linealions, 
attended  with  two  of  a  pale  Red.  1759  Ii.  MARTIN  Nat. 
Hist.  Eng.  I.  Oxford  392  Nothing  upon  it,  but  somewhat 
like  a  Chalice,  and  crooked  Lineation.  1836  W.  B.  CAR- 
PFNTER  Microsc,  §  339.  596  The  peculiar  lineation  of  the 


Romish  Monks  (ed.  3)  306  This  is  that  which  at  this  day 
makes  the  Monks  of  Italy  so  lull  of  Monyand  so  well  Lin'd. 
1704  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  s.v.  Moat,  Lined  Al&at,  is  that 
whose  Scarp  and  Counterscarp  are  cas'd  with  a  Wall  of 
.Masons  Work  lying  in  Talus  or  a-sloap.  1833  J.  HOLLAND 
Mannf.  Metal  II.  38  Lined  blades—  Scissors  of  all  the 
larger  sizes  are  often  made  entirely  of  iron,  with  the  excep 
tion  of  a  slip  of  steel  welded  along  the  edge  of  the  blade. 
1851  Illitstr.  Catal.  Gt.  K.rhib.  1246  Lined  gold  is  merely 
K<»Ul  lined  with  copper.  1881  GREKNKR  Gun  Index  667 
Lined  barrels. 

b.  Her.  (See  quot.  1893.) 

1688  R.  Hoi. ME  Armoury  \\.  xvii.  395/2  The  ends  turned 
over  his  head  cloathed  of  the  third,  Garnished  (or  Faced  or 
lined!  Or.  1828-40  BFRRV  Encycl.  Her.  I.  1847  Clous.  Her. 
s.v.,  A  mantle  gules,  lined  ermine.  1893  CI'SSANS  Jier.  129 
Lined,  ..  applied  to  the  lining  of  a  Mantle,  Chapeau,  &c., 
when  borne  of  a  different  tincture  from  the  garment  itself. 
C.  Lined-ttp  (see  LINE  7'.1  5). 

1889  //  'ork  22  June  I.  210/3  The  meaning  of  a  *  lined-lip  ' 
top  is  ..  well  known  among  cabinet  makers. 

Lined  Joind1,///.  a~     [f.  LINK  v.-  and  st>.-  + 

-KD.J 

1.  Marked  with  lines,  having  lines  t.accd  or  im 
pressed  on  the  surface. 

1776  J.  LF.F,  Introd.  Rot.  Explan.  Terms  385  Lineatnm, 
lined,  with  depressed  Nerves  or  hollow  Lines.  1813  T. 
DAVIS  Agric.  J/ Y/*j  260  App.,  Provincial  Terms  for  Sexes 
and  Ages  of  Cattle. . .  Colours  . .  brindled,  light  brown,  aj>- 
proaching  to  dunn  ;  lined,  with  white  kick.  1825  Greenhouse 
Cinitp.  II.  82  y.izyphits  lineatits,  lined  Zizyphus,  a  shrub 
from  China.  1837  GORING  £  PKITCHARD  Microgr.  122  They 
[compound  magnifiers]  do  actually  exhibit  all  sorts  of  lined 
and  ordinary  objects  better  than  single  ones.  1839  BAII.EV 
I'estns  (1852)  194  If  my  brow  grow  lined  while  young.  1881 
I).  C.  MURRAY  Josephs  Coatll.  xxi.  165  Old  George,  look 
ing  woefully  worn  and  lined,  sat  up.  1890  \V.  J.  (JORDON 
Foundry  215  In  the  camera  the  lined  negative  undergoes 
a  certain  amount  of  shifting. 

2.  In  parasynthctic  combs.,  as  Jrve  lined,  right- 
lined,  straight-lined >  etc.,  q.  v.  in  their  alphabetical 
places. 

3.  Her.  Of  an  animal :  Having  a '  line*  attached  to 
its  collar. 

1828-40  BF.RRV  F.ncycl.  Her.  I.  s.v.,  Lines  as  well  as  chains, 
are  often  affixed  to  the  collars  of  animals  . .  and  are  then 
termed  collared  and  lined.  1847  Class.  Her.  s.v.,  A  grey 
hound  gorged  and  lined.  1864  HOUTKLL  Her.  Hist.  «y  Pop. 
xvii.  §  3  (ed.  3)  281  A  wolf  arg.,  collared  and  lined  or. 

Liiieless  (brnK-s),  a.     [f.  LINK  $b*  +  -LESS.] 

fl.  Of  a  person  :  ?To  whom  no  bounds  can  be 
set.  Ohs.  rare  ~"1.  (If  not  a  misprint  for  tirelessc.} 

1594  CAREW  Tasso  n.  lix,  The  tother  is  Circassian  Argant 
cald  . .  Vntreatable,  vnpatient,  vnappald,  In  armes  linelesse 
[It.  infaticabilf\  and  peerlesse  valiaunt. 

2.   Having  no  impressed  or  indented  lines. 

1798  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  XXVI.  247  His  coun 
tenances  have  the  physiognomy  of  nature,  not  the  vague 
Imeless  face  of  the  statuaries.  1878  Tinsleys  Mag.  XXIII. 
70  Her  face  ..  was  smooth  and  lindess.  1896  R.  KIPLING 
Sfvftt  Seas,  Coastwise  Lights  ii,  Through  the  endless  sum 
mer  evenings,  on  the  lineless,  level  floors. 

Lineman  (bi-nma-n).    [f.  LINE  sl>.~  +  MAN.] 
1.  A  man  employed  to  attend  to  the  condition  of 

a  railway,  telegraph,  or  telephone  line. 
1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Linemen,  men  employed  on 

a  railway,    1876  PREECE  &  SIVEWRIGHT  Telegraphy  138 


LINEN. 

The  lineman  placed  in  charge  of  a  length  by  road  must 
walk  his  length.  1890  Daily  A>7c*  5  Feb.  6/1  While  a  line 
man  was  repairing  an  electric  wire  , .  he  received  an  electric 
shock. 

2.  One  who  carries  the  line  in  surveying. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Ditt.  Trade,  l.inenifn,  . .  persons  carrying 
tin:  measuring  line  for  a  surveyor. 

3.  A  line  fisherman.  1890  in  Century  Diet. 
Linen  (Irru-n),  a.  and   si.     Forms:    i   linen, 

i-S  linnen,  3-7  lynnen,  (3  linn,  linin,  4 
lenyne,  5  lynand),  4-6  lyn(n)yn(e,  (4  lynyng), 
5-6  lynen,  -ine,  -on,  6-7  li-,  lyn(n)ing,  -yngxe, 
3-  linen.  [OE.  linen ^  ffnnen  =  OFris.  linnen  (Du. 
linnen},  OS.  and  OH(I.  ///;/«  (G.  leinen) :-OTeur. 
\y\K*linin<>'  f.*//W'flax  :  see  LiNK^/'.1  and-K\4.] 

A.  adj.  Made  of  flax.     In   mod.   ring,   appre 
hended  chiefly  as  an  attributive  use  of  the  sb.,  with 
the  sense  :  Made  of  linen,     f  Linen  wings  =  sails. 

a  700  Kpinal  Gloss.  1081  Linntn  ryhae.  c  897  K.  ALFRED 
Gregory's  Past.  xiv.  82  Dxt  hrat^l  was  l*lx>den&et  sceolde 
bion  jeworht  of . .  twispunnenum  twine  linemim.  ,  1160 
flatten  Gosp.  John  xix.  40  Hyo  . .  be-wunden  bine  mid 
linene  claoe.  ami;  Ancr.  A*.  418  Nexst  fieshe  ne  schal 
mon  werien  no  linene  clo3.  1*97  R.  GLOI'C.  (Rolls)  8962  pis 
gode  mold..gurde  aboute  hire  middel  a  uair  linne  [?-.  r.  liu- 
nene]  s-ietc.  i«o  Ayenb.  236  Linene  kertel  erj>an  hi  by 
iiuyte.  uelezibe  him  l*-houef>  t>et  he  by  ybeate  and  y-we-^se. 
"375  I'ARBorR  Jintcc  xm.  422  Thai,  .lynyng  cloth'is  had,  l>ut 
ntair.  c  1375  AV.  /,iy.  Saints  \\\,  (Jacohns  M ino) -)59  LeoyiM 
clath  he  oysit  ay.  1413  Pilgr.  Smvle  (Caxton)  i.  i.  (18591  » 
She  k»vered  it  lappyng  [itj  in  a  rlene  lynnen  clothe.  1466 
Paston  Lett.  II.  270  For  grey  lynen  cloth  and  sylk  frenge 
for  the  hers.  1508  ULSBAR  1-lyting  iv.  Kennedie  224,  I  se 
him  waul  ane  sark,  I  reitl  ?ow,  cummer,  tak  in  your  lynninR 
clais.  1535  CovRROAi-K  Ezek.  xliv.  18  Theyshal  haue  fay  re 
lynnynge  bonettes  vpon  their  header.  1571  (»KINIML  hi- 
June,  nt  York-  \\  iij,  A  comely  and  decent  table,.. with  a 
faire  linen  clothe  to  lay  vpon  the  same.  ci6ao  FLETCHER  & 
MAHSINGER  Trag.  Banuaptftv,  iii.WhoUnbard  the  Havens 
that  the  floating  Merchant,  Might  clap  his  lynnen  wings  up 
to  the  windes.  1660  PEPVS  Diary  24  May,  Up,  and  made 
myself  as  fine  as  I  could,  with  the  linning  stockings  on,  and 
wide  canons.  1676  HORBFS  I  Had  \\.  485  A  linen  armour  he 
wore  on  his  breast.  1678  WANLKV  Wond.  Lit.  l\7orld\.  iii. 
§  8.  474/1  Sextus  [I],  .ordered .  that  Priests  should  minister 
in  Linnen  Surplices.  1719  W.  WOOD  Sitrv.  Trade  88 
( >ur  Returns  are  chiefly  in  Linnen  and  Linnen  Yarn. 
1759  (!KAIN(;F.R  Tihullus  \.  v.  17  And  I  nine  Times,  in 
linnen  garbs  array 'd,  In  silent  Night,  nine  Times  to  Trivia 
pray'd.  1808  Mcd.  Jrnl.  XIX.  328  Some  persons,  .washed 
their  children  with  cold  water  by  means  of  a  linen  cloth. 
1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Linen-yarn,  spun  flax. 

B.  sb. 

1.  Cloth  woven  from  flax. 

The  explanation  'cloth  woven  from  flax  or  hemp\  given 
by  Johnson  and  copied  in  most  subsequent  Diets.,  appeais 
to  be  a  mere  blunder,  founded  on  occasional  loose  use-;  <cf.  3 1 

1361  LANGL.  /'.  PL  A.  I.  3  A  lonely  ladi  on  leor  In  linnene 
I -closed.  '377  fi'id.  II.  Prol.  219  Wollewel>steres  and 
weueres  of  lynnen.  c  1450  CAKIRAVK  Chron.  (Rolls)  62  In 
this  same  tyme  was  Linus  Pope,  whech  ordeyne/1  that 
women  schuld  with  lynand  cure  her  heer.  c  1460  J.  RUSSFLI, 
Jik.  Nurture  935  Lo<^ke  J>er  t>e  blanket  cotyn  <>r  lynyn  to  wipe 
(>e  nebur  ende.  1513  URADSHAW  St.  M'erbnrge  i.  2540  Sh« 
neuer  ware  lynon  by  day  or  by  nyght.  1535  COVFRIIAI.K 
j  Sain.  ii.  18  The  childe  was  gyrded  with  an  oner  body  cole 
of  lynnen.  1557  N.  T.  (Genev.)  Litke  xvi.  19  There  was  a 
certayne  ryche  man  w«  was  clothed  in  purple  and  fyne 
lynnen.  1596  DAI.RVMPLK  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  i.  91 
Of  Itnnine  lykwyse  thay  maid  \v yd  sarkis.  1662  STILLINGH.. 
Orig.  Sacr.  n.  vii.  §  io'1'hat  other  precept  was  made  against 
wearing  a  garment  of  linnen  and  woollen,  because  (etc.). 
1695  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3009/2  An  Act  for  Kurying  in  Scotch 
Linnen.  1747  WESLF.V./V////. /'Ay«V(  1762)  ogApplyaSnppo 
sitory  of  Linnen.  1768  HUME  A'w.,  Balance  Trade  xxvii.  194 
A  tax  on  German  linen  encourages  home  manufactures.  1806 
KORSVTII  Beauties  Scotl.  IV.  309  Large  quantities,  .are.  .ex 
ported,  .in  an  unbleached  state;  that  is,  under  the  name  of 
/  nr.f-n  linen,  and  green  linen.  1843  Hooo  Song  of  the  Shi>t 
iv.  It  is  not  linen  you're  wearing  out,  Hut  human  creatures' 
lives !  1864  TKNNYSON  Aylincr's  /''.  659  For  thine  Fares 
richly,  in  fine  linen.  itytLafamr  Commission  Gloss.,  Linen, 
clot  li  made  from  flax  or  tow.  1899 /J<uV?' AV?(v  16  Jan.  3/4  An 
article  described  as  linen  which  was  partially  made  of  cotton. 
b.  //.  Various  kinds  of  linen  ;  linen  goods. 

1748  Anson"s  I'oy,  n.  x.  238  The  cottons  from  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast,  make  the  Kurppean  linnens  almost  useless. 
1851  Illnstr.  Catal.  Gt.  Kxhib.  1158  An  assortment  of  un 
bleached  linens.  1891  Daily  News  30  Apr.  2/7  Dress  linens 
keep  firm  in  price. 

t  c.  fossil  linen  :  a  kind  of  asbestos.  vCf,  LINE 
sb.i  i  a  and  FLAX  sb.  5  b.)  Obs. 

1797  Entycl.  Rrit.  (ed.  3)  X.  83/2  l-'ossile  Linen  is  a  kind 
of  amianthus,  which  consists  of  flexible,  parallel,  soft  fibres, 
..  celebrated  for  the  uses  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  of 
being  woven,  and  forming  an  incombustible  cloth. 

2.  Something  made  of  linen  ;  a  linen  garment. 
Obs.  in  sing. ;  the//,  is  found  in  Scottish  writers. 

1566  in  Peacock  Eng,  Ch.  Furniture  (18661  137  Ail  the 
Reste  off  the  lenynsthat  belong  to  the  papishe  pnste.  17*4 
R.  WOUROW  Life  J.  Wodrcnv  (1828)  57  Her  friend  went  into 
another  room  and  put  on  clean  linens.  1773  JOHNSON  Lrt. 
to  Mrs.  Thrale  6  Sept.,  A  very  decent  girl  in  a  printed 
linen.  1864  YMKIQX  Scot  Abr,  11.11.184  A  little  bag,  wherein 
were  my  linens  and  some  books.  1891  Miss  Dow  IK  Girt 
in  Karp.  147  Dressed  in.  .preternaturally  unsullied  linens, 
and  a  snort  sheepskin. 

f  b.  //.  The  sails  of  a  ship  (cf.  linen  wings  in  A). 

1622  FLETCHER  Sea  I'oy.  I.  i,  Farle  up  all  her  Linnens, 
and  let  her  ride  it  out. 

3.  collect,  a.  Garments  or  other  articles  made  of 
linen  ;  often  by  extension  applied  to  garments  nor 
mally  or  originally  made  of  linen,  even  when  other 
materials  are  actually  used.     Often  spec.  =  under- 


LINEN. 

garments,  e.g.  shirts;  also  =  bed-linen,  table-linen. 
To  wash  ones  dirty  linen  at  home  :  to  say  nothing 
in  public  about  family  affairs,  disputes,  or  scandals. 
(11330  R.  BKCNNF  Cliron.  (1810)  334  Alle  J»ei  fled  on 
rowe,  in  lynen  white  as  milke.  r  1460  J.  Kissr.u.  Bk. 
Nurture.  876  Wayte  hys  lynnyn  )»at  hit  be  clene.  c  1489 
CAXTON  Sonncs  of  Aymon  x\\.  466  Lady,  aryse  and  fette 
hym  suche  linnen  as  he  nedeth.  155*  Bury  Wills  (Camden) 
140  All  my  lynnen  except  my  too  best  shirts.  1590  SHAKS. 
Mids.  N.  iv.  ii.  40  In  any  ca^e  let  Thisby  haue  cleane 
linnen.  1607  TOURNKUR  Rev.  Trap,  it.  ii,  He  and  the 
Duchesse  By  night  nieete  in  their  lumen.  1632  LITHGOW 
Trav.  x.  449  My  Linnen,  Letters,  and  Sacket  was  lying  in 
my  hosiery,  1653  WALTON  Angler  iii.  61  Lets  go  to  that 
house,  for  the  linnen  looks  white,  and  smels  of  Lavender. 
1695  CONGKKVE  Love  for  L.  u.  x,  Miss  Prn.  I'm  resolv'd 
I  won't  let  Nurse  put  any  more  Lavender  among  my  Smocks 
— ha,  Cousin?  Frail.  Fie,  Miss;  amongst  your  Linnen, 
you  must  say— You  must  never  say  Smock.  1702  Lond. 
lias.  No.  3809/5  A  Party  of  30  of  Paul  Diack's  Hussars. . 
took  away  the  Linnen  that  was  hanged  out  to  dry  upon  the 
Palisades.  1731  LD.  BATUURST  Let.  19  Apr.  in  Swifts 
Il'As.  (1841)  II.  649  Washing  your  linen  and  mending  it, 
darning  your  stockings, &c.  i8oz  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Moral 
T.  (1816)  I.  xyi.  132  He  ..  bespoke  a  suit  of  clothes.  He 
bought  new  linen.  1820  KEATS  Eve  St.  Agnes  xxx,  And 
still  she  slept  an  azure-Hdded  sleep,  In  blanched  linen, 
smooth,  and  lavender'd.  1840  MARRVAT  Poor  "Jack  xxvi, 
Takeourdirty  linen  on  shore.  1877  R.J.MoRR  Under  the 
Balkans  xv.  216  The  parents  of  the  bride  gave  a  present  of 
homespun  linen  to  the  godfather  and  godmother.  1893 
Globe  23  May  i  People  who  ought  to  wash  their  dirty  linen 
at  home  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a  less  public  laundry  than 
Piccadilly. 

fb.  Apiece  or  pieces  of  linen,  esp.  strips  of  linen 
for  use  as  bandages.     In  //.  graveclothes.   Ohs. 

1598  SIIAKS.  Merry  \V.  iv.  ii.  79  Mist.  Ford.  Go,  go, 
sweet  Sir  lohn  :  Mistriis  Page  and  I  will  looke  some  linnen 
for  your  bead.  16^1-3  JF.R.  TAVI.OH  Serin,  far  Year  (1678) 
104  In  a  single  Linnen  [he]  laid  his  honour'd  head.  1653 
S.  MEWCE  Let.  to  Lady  //.  in  Hatton  Corr.  (1878)  1.  9 
Lynnen  to  dresse  the  wounded  men  was  required.  1653 
II.  MURK  Antid.  Atk.  in.  vni.  (1712)  in  The  Family,  .gave 
out  that  he  died  . .  got  him  washed  and  laid  Linens  . .  hand- 
somly  about  him.  1676  HALE  Contempl.  i.  121  The  linnen 
that  wrapped  bis  body  in  one  place,  and  the  linnen  that  bound 
his  head  in  another.  1689  BURNKT  Tracts  I.  38  They  were 
some  of  the  Linnings  in  which  Christ  was  wrapped,  a  1796 
BURNS  '  O  merry  liae  /  been- '  1 1  Bless 'd  be  the  hour  she  cool'd 
in  her  linnens. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.:  a.  simple  attrib.,  as  linen 
t  -/ooffty  -mamtfactitre,  -paper,  -work.  b.  objec 
tive,  as  linen-keeper,  -printer,  -stainer,  -weaver^ 
•\-  -webster ;  linen-darning;  line  n- making  -wearing 
adjs.  C.  instrumental  and  parasynthetic,  as  linen- 
fitted,  -suited,  -vestured  adjs. 

1880  Plain  Hints  Needlework  88  An  old  harden  sheet  or 
apron  is  invaluable  as  practice  for  teaching  *linen  darning 
and  patching.  1896  Westnt.  Gaz.  8  Oct.  3/2  Woman.. has 
purloined  for  her  own  use.. the  *linen-fitted  flannel  shirt. 
Mod.  Advt.,  Required,  Position  as  Housekeeper,  *Linen- 
keeper,  Matron,  or  Lady-Help.  1404  Nottingham  Rec.  II. 
22  Item,  j.  *lynyn  lome.  1468 R iponCh.  yJ<r/^(Surtees)  133 
Unum  lynnen-Iome.  1693  LI.TTRKLL  Brief  Rel,  (1857)  II. 
382  A  great  hearing  at  council!  between  the  islands  of  Jersey 
and  Guernsey  and  the  *lmnen  manufacture  corporation. 
1727-51  CHAMBERS  s.v.  /Wcr,*Linen  or  European  Paper  is 
chiefly  made  of  linen  rags  beaten  to  a  pulp.  i87sScRiVENKR 
Ltct.  Text  N.  Test.  17  About  the  twelfth  century  linen  paper 
came  to  be  substituted.  1771  Ann.  Reg.  99  The  prisoners 


were  *linen-printers.  1775  J.  ADAMS  Fain.  Lett.  (1876)  119, 
I  think  there  is  a  particular  occupation  in  Europe,  called  a 
paper-stainer  or  *linen-stainer.  1768  Gentl.  Mag,  185/1  A 


i  Citron,  iv.  21  The  kynred  of  ye  lynnenwetiers  in  y*  house 
of  Aszbea.  1708  Loud.  Ga;.  No.  4409/4  Thomas  Tuttle,  a 
Linen-Weaver.  1642  m  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  in.  (1692)  I.6t>o 
Richard  Parcivall  of  Kirkman-Shalme  in  the  said  County 
of  Lancaster,  "Linen- Webster.  1710  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5889/4 
George  Malton,  late  of  Woodkirk,  Linnen-webster.  1535 
COVEKDALE  2  Cliron.  Hi.  \\  He  made  a  vayle  also  of  Yalow 
Sylke,  scarlet,  purple,  ^lynemvorke. 

5.  Special  combinations:  t  linen  ball,  some 
instrument  of  torture  (cf.  LAWN  sbl  3  b) ;  linen- 
decency  nonce-use  (see  quot.) ;  linen- fold  =  linen 
scroll",  linen  lapper  (see  quot.);  f  linen-lifter, 
a  man  given  to  adultery;  linen-hall,  a  market-hall 
for  the  sale  of  linens ;  f  linen-man,  a  shirt-maker 
or  linen-draper;  linen-mill  (see  quot.);  linen- 
panel,  one  decorated  with  a  linen-scroll ;  linen- 
pattern  =  linen-scroll ;  linen-prover,  a  micro 
scope  used  to  determine  the  fineness  of  a  linen 
fabric  by  counting  the  threads;  linen-scroll  (see 
quot.);  f  linen-teller  =  Hncn-prover  ;  f  linen- 
wheel,  app.  a  kind  of  sewing  machine. 

(71630  Pathouiachia  in.  iv.  29'\'nlesse  thou  confesse  .. 
the_Spanish  Strappado,  *Linnen  Ball,  and  Peare  of  Con 
fession  shall  torment  thee.  1644  MII.TON  Areo/>.  (Arb.)75, 
1  fear  yet  this  iron  yoke  of  outward  conformity  hath  left 
a  slavish  print  upon  our  necks;  the  ghost  of  a  *linnen 
decency  yet  haunts  us.  1850  WHIPPLK  Ess.  <$•  Rev.  (ed.  3) 
II.  12  All  the  conventional  proprieties  and  linen  decencies  of 
language,  he  would  find  continually  violated.  1891  Trans, 
Soc.  Antiquaries  22  Jan.  225  The  panels  are  ornamented 
with  'linen-fold'  patterns.  1765  WESLEY  Jrnl.  4  May, 
I  preached  in  the*Linen-Hall,.  .a  large  square,  with  piazzas 
on  three  sides  of  it.  1780  A.  YOUNG  Tour  I  r  el.  I.  167  He. . 
sells  it  at  the  linen-hall  in  Dublin.  1893  Labour  Commission 
tlloss.,  *  Linen.  Lapfiers^  men  who  examine,  measure,  and 
fold  the  linen  for  the  various  markets.  (Term  used  in  the 
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North  of  Ireland.)  1652  FI-I.THAM  Char.  Low  C.  (1659)  24 
They  [Dutchwomen]  are  not  so  ready  at  this  play  as  the 
Kngljsli  . .  nor  are  their  Men  such  "lumen-lifters.  1625 
1!.  JOXSON  Staple  of  N.  \.  i,O  Founder,  no  such  matter,  My 
Spurrier,  and  my  flatter,  My  *Linnen-inan,  and  my  Taylor. 
1631  MASSINGKR  Emperor  East  \.  ii,  How  low  a  new  stamp'd 
courtier  May  vnile  to..  His  linnen-man,  and  t  ay  lor.  1727-52 
CHAMBERS  CycL  s.v.  Mill,  *Linen-MilIs.  . .  Their  use  is,  to 
scour  linens,  after  their  having  been  first  cleansed  when 
taken  out  of  the  lixivium,  or  lye.  1886  WILLIS  &  CLARK 
Cambridge  I.  ajoLjgnis  nndulatis,  that  is,  with  undulated 
or  wavy  woodwork.  ..  The  words  probably  denote  what  is 
now  termed  'Minen  panels'.  1850  PAKKER  Gloss.  Arc/tit. 
s.v.  Panel,  One  kind  of  ornament  which  was  introduced 
towards  the  end  of  the  Perpendicular  style  ..consists  of  a 


is  mounted  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a  *linen-prover. 

1854  FAIRHOLT  Diet.  Terms  Art,  *  Linen-scroll,  a  peculiar 
style  of  decorative  ornament,  extensively  used  to  fill  panels 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth,  and  during  the  sixteenth 
century;  so  termed  from  its  resemhjance  to  a  small  napkin 
folded  in  close  convolutions  all  over  its  surface.     1797  MIKRS 
IMSHF.R  in  Mem.  Lit.  $•  Philos.  Soc.  Manchester  11798)  V. 
316,  _1  examined  the  ..  skin,  with  a  glass  which  magnified 
considerably,  and  which  is  known  in  Ireland  by  the  name 
of  a  'linen-teller.     1638  J.  kovs  Diary  (Camdeni  85  He  [a 
handles*  man]  tooke  three  stitches  in  a  cloathe  with  a  Minnen- 
\\lieele  (prepared  with  a  turner's  devise  for  the  foote). 

Linen-armourer,  a.  ///V/.  A  maker  of 
*  linen  armour'  (i.e.  gambesons  and  similar  ad 
juncts  to  armour) ;  in  mod.  renderings  of  the 
original  title  of  the  guild  now  known  as  the  Mer 
chant  Taylors'  Company,  fb.  Allusively  used  in 
jest  for:  A  tailor.  Hence  flinen-armouress. 

In  AK.  the  guild  was  called  '  La  Kraternite  cles  Taillours 
et  Armurers  de  Lynge  Armurie ',  anglicized  as  '  The  Fra- 
ternite  of  Taillours  and  Lynge  Armurers*  ;  the  Latin  char 
ters  were  addressed  'Cissoribus  et  Armurariis  Linearum'. 
(See  Clode  Mem.  Guild  Mcicht.  Taylors  58-9;  Herbert 
Guilds  \\.  385.) 

1603  STOW  Surv.  Lond.  fed.  2)  542,  I  finde  that  king 
Edwarde  the  first,  in  tlie  28.  of  his  raigne,  confirmed  that 
Guild  by  the  name  of  Taylors  and  Linnen  Armorers.  1630 
1.  TAYLOR  (Water  PJ  J' raise  Clean  Linen  Ded.,  Wks.  11.165 
Vou  are  the  only  Linnen  Armouresse,  Cap  a  pie  from  the 
declination  of  the  Stocke  to  the  exaltation  of  the  Nightcap. 
1687  Hist.  Sir  J.  ftawfcwootl  i.  §  i.  i  The  Merchant-Taylors, 
then  called  Linnen- Armourers,  were  eminent  not  only  in 
Peace,  but  War.  1x1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Ov7c,  I.innen- 
aruiorersi  Tailers.  So  1785  in  GKOSK  Dili.  I  'it/gnr 
Tongue. 

Li  nen-clra:per.  [f.  LIXEN  sb.}  A  retail 
trader  who  deals  in  linens,  calicos,  and  the  like. 

1549  Nottingham  Rec.  IV.  6  Johannes  Cleyter,  lynen 
draper.  1600  Chester  PI.  Banes  86  Cappers  and  lynnen 
drapers,  see  that  you  fourth  bringe  In  well-decked  order 
that  worthy  storie  of  Balaam  and  his  Asse.  1607  ?  DEKKICK 
&  WEBSTER  Westward  Ho!  i.  i,  Like  politic  penthouses, 
which  commonly  make  the  shop  of  a  mercer  or  linen-draper 
as  dark  as  a  room  in  Bedlam.  1782  Covvi'i: H  Gilpin  21,!  am 
a  linnen-draper  bold,  As  all  the  world  duth  know.  1858 
LVTTON  ir/iat  ivill  Jic  do  ?  ir.  v,  Mrs.  Haughtun  was  the 
daughter  of  a  linen  draper. 

Hence  Iii'neudra  peress,  the  wife  of  a  linen- 
draper,  a  female  linen-draper.  Li  nendra  pery, 
the  occupation  of  a  linen-draper;  goods  in  which 
a  linen-draper  deals. 

1868  Miss  UK  ADDON  Dead  Sea  Fr.  I.  vL  104  The  linen- 
draperess  seated  herself  in  one  of  the  Holland-covered  arm 
chairs.  1849  F.  J.  FO.VION  Pop.  Chr.  ID  The  heterodox 
linen-drapery  of  the  Tractarians.  1895  P.  WHITK  King's 
Diary  4  (Jolo.ssal  Hnendrapery  ending  in  such  a  daughter  is 
a  glorified  trade. 

I  Li  neiier.   Oh.     [f.  LINEN  $i>.  +  -ru1.]     A 
linen-draper  or  shirt-maker. 

1609  B.  JONSON*  .SV/.  Worn.  n.  iii,  I  doe  also  loue  to  see  her 
..haue  her  counsell  of  taylors,  linneners,  lace-women,  em- 
broyderers.  1625  —  Staple  ofN.  The  Persons  of  the  Play, 
Linener,  Haberdasher,  Shoomaker. 

Linenette  (Ihu-ne-t).  [f.  LINE.V  sb.  +  -KITE.] 
A  textile  fabric  made  to  imitate  linen. 

1894  Daily  News  19  Dec.  9/5  Velvet  and  velveteen,  satin 
and  sateen,  linen  and  linenette  ..  were  wholly  different 
materials.  1896  Ibid.  9  Dec.  10/3  A  piece  of  linenette  or 
dress  material  purchased  of  the  defendants. 

Linenless  (Ihienles),  a.  Devoid  of  linen  or 
Underclothing;  discarding  linen.  Also  Comb. 

1855  Chamb,  Jrnl.  IV.  290  It  was  the  tall,,  .buttoned-up, 
linenless-lookiug,  grisly  old  Pole.     1887  <7</.  Words  82/1  The 
horsehair  shirt  and  linenless  rule  admits  of  no  exception. 

LineO-  Ji'n/V),  used  as  combining  form  of  L. 
llnca  line;  as  in  Lineo-ci  rcular  a.  Matk.,  said 
of  an  apparatus  for  converting  rectilinear  into 
circular  movement.  Li  neograph  [sec  -GHAPH],  an 
instrument  fur  drawing  lines  of  a  definite  character  j 
(Cent.  Diet.'}.  Xii  neo-li'near ;/.  j\Iatht^  linear  with  I 
respect  to  each  of  two  different  variables  or  sets  of 
variables.  Li  neo-po  lar  a.  Math.^  produced  by 
taking  the  (;/  — i)-th  polar  of  a  locus  with  respect 
to  a  function  pf  the  ;/th  order ;  so  called  because 
such  a  polar  of  a  point  is  a  line  (Cent.  Diet.}. 

1858  CAYLEV  in  Coll.  Math.  Papers^  (1889)  II.  517  The 
Hneo-liiKar  covariant  becomes  the  lineo-linear  invariant 
ab'  —  a'!'.  1874  SYLVESTER  \\\Proc.  Roy.  Instit.\\\,  iB6rt0/<; 
!n  the  Hneo-circiilar  or  parallel-motion  adjustment  imagine 
the  connecters  to  be  detached  from  the  angles  of  the 
diamond,  and  [etc.]. 

II  Lineola  U"1^^}.     [L.  lincola,  dim.  oilTnca 
LINE  si'.-]     fa.  Math.  A  line.    Obs.      b.  Anat. 


LINER. 

!    and  Zool.  A  little  line.     Hence  Li  nooltt  /:';//.,  a 
I    fine  or  obscure  line  (Cent.  Diet.}. 

1726  tr.  Gregory* $  Astron.  I.  77  The  Lineola  j9p,  is  to  the 

Lineola  l>r,  as  the  Causes  producing  them.     1888  Syd.  Soc. 

f  e.r.,  Lineola,  a  little  line, 

Lineolate  (li-mVfc't),  «•  Bot.  and  Zool.    [f. 

LINKOLA  +  -ATE^  2.]  Marked  with  minute  lines. 
Hence  Lrneolated  a.,  in  the  same  sense. 

1819  (i.  SAMOUKLI.E  Entontol.  Contpcnd.^i  Noctua  lineo- 
lata^  the  lineolated  Dart  [moth].  1852  DANA  Crust,  i.  354 
Postero-lateral  region  faint  lineolate.  1880  GRAY  Struct. 
Bot.  418/2  Lineolate  i  marked  with  fine  or  obscure  lines. 

Liner  '  (lai-nsi;.    [f.  LINE  v.]] 

1.  One  who  lines  or  fits  a  lining  to  anything. 
1611   FLORIO,    Foderaro^  . .  a   liner.      1881   Census   Insfr. 

(1885)  74  Straw  Hat  and  Bonnet  Making  :  ..  Liner.  Ibid. 
78  Furrier,  Working.  ..  Liner.  1887  Pall  MallG.  ^  Sept. 
7/2  William  Glover,  a  bucket  liner,  was  thrown  forward  and 
struck  among  the  girders.  Mod.  Adrt.,  Mantle  finishers 
and  liners  wanted. 

2.  JMcch.  Something  which   serves   as  a   lining. 
a.  An  inside  cylinder,  or  a  vessel  placed  inside  an 
other,     b.  A  thin  slip  of  metal,  etc.  placed  between 
two  parts  to  adjust  them ;  a  shim.     C.  A  slab  on 
which  pieces  of  marble,  etc.  are  fastened  for  grind 
ing  or  polishing  (Knight  Diet.  Mech.  1875). 

a.  1886  PallMallG,  i  Sept.  2/1  The  gun  has  a  thin  liner 
put  in  from  the  breech,  extending  over  the  powder-chamber 
. .  it  is  advisable  to  have  thin  liners,  which  can  be  easily 
taken   out.     1887   D.   A.  Low  Machine  Draw.    (1892)    58 
A  is  the  cast-iron  casing  or  barrel  of  the  pump ;  B  is  a  brass 
Hiier  fitting  tightly  into  the  former  at  its  tnds.     1894  Tii/fi-s 
28  Feb.  6/6  The  trial  had  to  be  abandoned  owing  to  the 
heating   of  the   eccentric   strap   of  the   port    low-pressure 
engine  and  the  destruction  of  the  brass  liner. 

b.  1869  SIR  K.  J.  REED  Shiptmild.  .\.  181  On  account  of 
the  edge-strips  being  worked  inside  the  plates,  liners  had  to 
be  fitted  at  each  frame.     1874  THKAKI.K  AWrvr/  Arc/tit.  114 
Wide  liners  are  fitted  between  the  bulkhead   frames  and 
bottom   plating.      1881    GRKMNKK  Gun  237  The  barrels  are 
bored  up  within  three  inches  of  the  muzzle  with  a  line-boring 
bit,  using  a  spill  and  liners. 

Liner  -  l,larno.i).  Also  5  lynnor,  •;,  7  lyner, 
6  lynar.  [f.  LINK  sb2  or  LINK  ;•.-] 

I.  Of  persons. 

1.  Sc.  An  official  whose  duty  is  the  tracing  of 
the  boundaries  of  properties  in  burghs. 

14.  .  Burgh  Lau's  cv.  (Sc.  Stat.  I),  pe  saidis  lyneris  sail 
stier  bat  fai  sail  Mlly  lyne  in  lenth  as  braidnes  baith  foil- 
part  and  back  part  of  be  land  according  to  }>e  richt  and  aulil 
merchis  withyn  be  burgh.  1461  Extracts  Rnrgk  Rccs. 
Peebles  (1872)  139  Thir  :ir  the  lynnoris  to  serf  the  burgh  of 
Pebillis  :  +  Wylyem  Bulle,  Kycliart  Cant  [etc.].  1541  Ex 
tracts  Abcrd.  Keg.  (1844)  I.  453  It  was  fundyn  and  deter- 
in y nit  lw  the  lynaris  anence  the  debatis  betuex  lohne 
Henrisone  Culane.  .and  lohn  Nachty,  twcheing  thair  landU 
Hand  in  the  Gastraw  [etc.].  1894  K.  HEWAT  Little  AV. 
World  i.  20  The  Liner  has  still  important  duties  to  perform 
in  tracing  the  boundaries  of  properties. 

2.  One  whose  business  it  is  to  paint  lines  on  t^ie 
wheels,  etc.  of  carriages.     Also  liner-oitt. 

1819  /'.  O.  Lond.  Direct.  299  Salmon,  Thos.,  Springer  and 
Liner,  King-street,  Clerkenwell.  1884  I? ham  Daily  Post 
28  July  3/3  Carriage-painters. — Wanted,  two  good  Liners- 
out  and  Varnishers. 

3.  A  writer  of  miscellaneous  items  for  the  ne\v>- 
papers,  which  are  paid  for  at  so  much  per  line. 
(Cf.  PENNY-A-UXEK.) 

1861  D.  COOK  Paul  Poster's  Dan.  MX.  II.  87  Because  now 
and  then  a  liner  is  found  in  the  gutter,  it  doesn't  do  to  cry 
shame  on  every  man  that  wields  a  pen.  1865  Reader  w  May 
567/1  The  account  in  the  A'ew  York  Il'or/rf  of  the  pursuit 
and  capture  of  Booth  Ls  by  a  prince  amongst  liners. 

4.  One  who  Mines7  a  tree.     (Cf.  ijuot.  1890  s.v. 
LINE  v?  2.) 

1880  Lumberman's  Gaz.  Jan.  28  The  scorers  and  liner  fell 
the  trees  and  roughly  trim  the  two  opposite  sides. 

5.  =  LINESMAN  i. 

1870  Daily  News  27  Sept.,  Such  troops  are  less  likely  to 
commit  excesses  in  a  conquered  town  than  regular  liner*. 

II.  Of  things. 

t6.  (See  quot.)   Obs. 

1683  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.,  Printing  xH.  p  7  The  Liner  is 
. .  a  thin  Plate  of  Iron  or  Brass  . .  that  being  applied  to  the 
Face  of  a  Punch,  or  other  piece  of  Work,  it  may  shew 
whether  it  be  straight  or  no.  Ibid,  xvi,  He  examins  by 
applying  the  Lyner  . .  and  holding  it  so  up  between  his  Eye 
and  the  Lightj  tries  whether  or  not  the  Lyner  ride  upon  the 
part  that  was  extuberant. 

7.  (See  quot.) 

1886  MRS.  SnAKr-AvRFs  Mirror  Painting  In  trod.  4  Take 
a  very  fine  brush,  called  a  liner,  dip  it  in  the  colour,  and  go 
over  the  traced  outline  of  the  water  lily. 

8.  a.  A  vessel  (now  usually  a  steam-ship)  be 
longing  to  a  *  line'  of  packets  (see  LINE  $b~  22). 

1838  HAUBUKTON  Clockm.  Ser.  n.  v,  All  they  got  to 
do  is,  to  up  Hudson  like  a  shot  . .  and  home  in  a  liner,  and 
write  a  book.  1848  KIXGSLEY  Yeast  v.  1,1851)  96  The  rail 
road,  Cunard's  liners  and  the  electric  telegraph.  i885/I/rt«f/;. 
Kxain.  21  May  4/7  If  the  bar  was  .silted  up  3  ft.  it  abso 
lutely  prohibited  large  Atlantic  liners  from  entering  Liver 
pool.  1897  K.  KIPLING  Captains  Courageous  i  The  big 
liner  rolled  and  lifted,  whistling  to  warn  the  fishing  fleet. 
b.  A  linc-of-battle  ship. 

1858  in  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade.  1859  G.  A.  LAWRENCF 
Sword  .y  (rffivn  xviL  228  A  huge  'liner',  with  English 
colours  at  the  main.  ..close  on  the  enemy's  quarter.  1861 
Sat.  Rev,  14  Dec.  602  There  was.. a  fleet  in  commission  of 
three  liners  and  three  or  four  frigates.  1863  WOOLNER  My 
Beantijnl  Lady\i,i'V\vz  huge  liners  of  the  hostile  fleet.  1864 
Times  17  Oct.,  Wooden  liners  had  become  universally 
acknowledged  as  useless  to  compete  with  ironclad  frigates. 
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LINE-RIGHT. 

9.  A  boat  engaged  in  sea-fishing  with  lines. 

1901  Scotsman '4  Mar.  6/2  The  want  of  herring  bait  is 
handicapping  the  steam  liners  w  ho  are  working  the  cod  and 
ling  fishing. 

10.  Sports.  (?  U.S.}     a.  Baseball.  A  ball  which, 
when  struck,  flies  through  the  air  in  a  nearly  straight 
line  not  far  from  the  ground. 

1874  [see  line-ball,  LINE  sb?  32]. 

b.  A  ball,  marble,  or  other  object  that  rests  on 
a  traced  line  (Cent.  Diet.}. 

11.  colloq.  A  picture  hung  '  on  the  line '  at  an 
exhibition  fsee  LINE  sb?  11  c). 

1887  W.  P.  FRITH  Aiitobiog.  I.  x.  114  The  work,  .in  due 
time  made  its  appearance  in  Trafalgar  Square,  where  it  was 
amongst  the  fortunate  '  liners'. 

12.  'A  threshed  sheaf  of  corn'  (W.   Cornwall 
Gloss.  1880). 

1601  CARF.W  Cornwall  I  lob,  As  the  threshing  lout,  Rusheth 
his  Lyners  out,  So  Lyner  on  his  course  rusheth. 

t  Line-right,  a.  and  adv.  Obs.  [f.  LINE  sl'.- 
+  RIGHT  a.  and  adv.] 

A.  adj.   (Situated)  in  a  straight  line;  straight. 

<  1391  CHAUCER  Astrol.  I.  §  21  Under  which  lyne,  whan 
th^t  the  Sonne  and  the  Mone  ben  lyne-riht  . .  than  is  the 
Kclipsof  the  Sonne  or  of  the  Mone.  1465  I  fist.  Doc.  Rc-ch. 
(E.  E.  T.  S.)  6  Which  wall  or  syde  hous  is  crokyd,  and  not 
lyne-ryjt. 

B.  adv.  In  a  straight  line;  rectilineally;  straight. 
c  1391  CHAUCER  Astrol.  II.  §  23  Tit  that  aJiy  sterre  fix  sit 

lyne-riht  perpendiculer  over  the  pol  Arlik.  1412-20  LVIK:. 
Chron.  Troy  I.  vi,  Line  right  agayne  the  wormes  heade 
They  holden  it  lyll  that  he  be  deade.  1419  in  Sitrtres  Misc. 
(18881  14  We  awarde  that  a  lyne  be  drawen  lynery«ht. 
<  1430  LYDG.  Reas.  ft  Sens.  2536  Lyne  ryghl  thy  cours  to 
ilresseTo  thilke  path.  14..  Ephyphanye  in  Titndales  Vis. 
(1843)  108  1  he  sterre  hem  browgnt  to  lieedlem  And  lyne 
ryglit  the  chylde  above. 

I  Liiieseat.  Obs.  In  5  lyucet.  -set.  [f. 
line  flax  (see  LINE  rf.1) +  SF.VT.]  The  stool  on 
which  women  sit  while  spinning. 

c  1440  1'rotnp.  Parv.  305/2  Lyncet,  a  werkynge  stole.  1465 
Mann,  ff  Honseh.  E.\'t>.  (Roxb.)  484  Item,  to  Cumlterton 
fore  a  lynset  the  same  day,  viij.rf. 

Xiineseed :  see  LINSEED. 
t  Iiineshark.   Obs.  rare  -  °. 

c  1475  Pict.  I'oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  773/12  /fee  cnli>i£ila, 
a  lineshark. 

t  Line-sharker.  Ohs.rare  —  ^. 

1604  MIUDLETON  I'atherllnbburd's  T.  Wks.  (Enllen)  VIII. 
51  Certain  line-sharkers  that  have  coursed  the  countries  to 
seek  you  out. 

Linesman  (lai'nzmsen).  [f.  line's,  genitive  of 
LINE  sb*  +  MAN.  Cf.  LINEMAN.] 

1.  A  soldier  belonging  to  a  regiment  of  the  line. 
1856  E.  NATIER  (title)   The  Linesman,  or  Service  in  the 

Guards  and  the  Line  during  England's  long  peace.  1885 
Mag.  of  Art  Sept.  p.  xlii/2  The  ugly  shako  and  the  coarse 
red  trousers  of  the  French  linesman. 

2.  =  LINEMAN  i. 

1883  Standard  3  May  6/5  James  B— ., . .  telegraph  lines- 
man.  1884  Manch.  Exam.  1 1  Nov.  8/2  A  number  of  linesmen 
engaged  . .  in  unloading  a  barge  of  heavy  sleepers. 

3.  a.  Lawn  Tennis.  An  umpire  posted  near  to 
one   of  the   '  lines,'  whose   duty  it   is   to  decide 
whether  any  particular  ball  falls  within  the  court 
or  not.    b.  Football.  In  the  Association  game  since 
1891,  an    official  whose   chief  duty   is   to   mark 
when  and  where  the  ball  crosses  the  touch-line  or 
the  goal-line. 

1890  HEATHCOTE,  etc.  Lawn   Tennis  (Badm.  Libr.)  349 
There  should  certainly  be  not  less  than  three  linesmen  (for 
the  further  side-line,  and  the  base-lines)  in  addition  to  the    . 
umpire-in-chief.     1894  Westm.  Gaz.  27  Mar.  2/3  \Footbatl\ 
Any  player  of  the  opposite  side — selected  by  the  referee  and 
linesmen.     1897  Whitaker's  Aim.  644/1  [footballl  Neutral 
linesmen  shall  officiate  in  all  games.     1898  Laws  Assoc.  §  13 
in  Football  (Badm.  Libr.)  326  Two  linesmen  shall  be  ap 
pointed,  whose  duty . .  shall  be  to  decide  when  the  ball  is  out 
of  play  and  which  side  is  entitled  to  the  corner  kick,  goal 
kick  or  throw  in,  and  to  assist  the  Referee  in  carrying  out 
the  game  in  accordance  with  the  laws. 
Linet,  obs.  form  of  LINNET  and  of  LINT'. 
Liney :  see  LINY. 

Ling  (lin),  rf.l  Forms:  3-5  lenge,  4  leyng, 
4-5  leenge,  4-7  lyng(e,  linge,  4-  ling.  [ME. 
lenge,  lienge,  later  ling(e  (whence,  according  to 
Hatz.-Darm.,  F.  lingue} ;  cf.  early  mod.Du.  lenghe, 
lingke  (now  leng}.  Or.  leng,  lange,  lange,  ON. 
langa,  Sw.  langa,  Norw.  langa,  longa,  Da.  lienge. 
Connexion  with  LONG  a.  is  probable.] 
1.  A  long  slender  gadoid  fish,  Molva  vulgaris  or 
Lota  niolva,  inhabiting  the  seas  of  northern  Europe. 
It  is  largely  used  for  food  (usually  either  salted,  or 
split  and  dried),  f  Old  ling  :  salted  ling.  Organ 
ling :  see  ORGAN. 

c  1300  Havtlok  832  Ne  he  ne  mouthe  on  the  se  take 
Neyther  lenge,  ne  thorn  bake.  1324  5  Durham  Ace.  Rolls 
(Surlees'  14  In  . .  ij  Lenges  empt',  iiijj.  viijrf.  1377  Ibid.  46 
In  j  Turbutt  et  j  leyng  emp.  \s.  vjrf.  1415  in  Kennett  Par. 
Antiq.  (1818)  II.  255  Cum  i  viridi  lynge,  cum  iii  congers. 
£1430  Tuio  Cookery-bits.  43  Nym  Milwel  or  lenge,  f»at  is 
wel  y-wateryd.  M59  in  fasten  Lett.  I.  490  Item,  ij  saltyng 
tubbes.  Item,  viij.  lynges.  1573  TUSSER  Husb.  Ivii.  (1878) 
133  Ling,  Saltfish  and  Herring,  for  Lent  to  provide.  1599 
U.  JONSON  E.'.  Man  out  of  Hum.  iv.  iii.  (1600)  1-4  li.  Hee 
looses  like,  .a  drie  Poule  of  Ling  vpon  Easter-eue,  that  has 
furnisht  the  table  all  Lent.  1601  SHAHS.  All's  ll'ell  in.  ii. 
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12,  Ij  Our  old  Lings,  ami  our  Isbels  n'lti  Country,  are 
nothing  likeyourold  1  .ing  and  your  Isbels  :i'th  Court.  1615 
MARKHAM  K«f.  /loiiseit:  n.  ii.  (16681  78  'lake  the  jole  of 
the  best  Ling  that  is  not  much  watered.  1619  l'asqmt\i 
Palm.  (1877)  152  When  Flesh  doth  bid  adue  for  divers 
weekes,  And  leaves  old  Ling  to  be  hisdeputie.  a  1661  FI-LLKK 
ll'.'ft/iits  viii.  (i662t  i.  ?3  Ling,  that  Noble  Fish,  corrival 
in  his  Joule  with  the  surloin  of  Ueef.  1667  PEPYS  Diary 
20  Mar.,  Had  a  good  dinner  of  ling  and  herring  pie.  171* 
A. VAN  LKEL'WKNHOEK  \nPhil.  yyrt«£.XXVII.4o9,  I  stood  by 
a  Fishmongers  Shop,  whilst  they  were  laying  their  dry  Ling 
in  the  Water  to  soften  it.  1747  Mus.  C.LASSK  Cookery  \\. 
QI  Old  ling,  which  is  the  best  Sort  of  Salt  Fish,  lay  it  in 
Water  twelve  Hours,  then  [etc.].  l8pz  BINGLEY  Aitiin. 
Bieg.  (1813)  III.  22  The  Ling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ice 
land  are  so  bad,  that  (etc.).  1813  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  n.  Rejok. 
New  }>.,  He  . .  protested  there  was  no  faith  in  dried  ling. 
1836  YARREM.  Brit.  Fishes  II.  182  The  most  usual  length  of 
the  Ling  is  from  three  to  four  feet. 

2.  Applied  in  America,  New  Zealand,  etc.  to 
other  fishes,  as  the  burbot  {Lota  macitlosa),  the 
cultiis-cod  (OphioJon  elongaltis),  etc.  '.see  cjuots.). 

c  1850  [see  LAWYER  5].  1885  Riverside  Nat.  'list.  (1888! 
III.  212  In  eastern  Florida  it  \Klacate  Canada}  is  called  the 
sergeant-tish,  and  along  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula 
it  is  knonn  as  the  ling  or  snooks.  Ibid.  260  One  [fish] 
living  in  the  sea  round  New  Zealand  (C,fny/>tems  blacodcs) 
is  known  as  the  ling  or  cloudy  bay-coil.  •  1888  [sec  CUI.TUS- 
COD).  1898  t\om.\*  Austral  Kng.,  Ling. .  In  New  Zealand 
and  Tasmania,  it  is  applied  to  denypterns  blacodi-s,  Forst.  ; 
also  called  Cloudy  Hay  Cod.  Lotella  inargiiiala,  Macl., 
is  called  Ling,  in  New  South  Wales. 

Z.altrib., soling fish(d.cod-jis]i},jishe>y,1wol;,pi(. 

1489  CAXTON  l-'ayles  of  A.  n.  xvi.  H  vj  b,  Circle  foyson  of 
*ling  fysshe,  and  haburden.  c  15*6  Plitmjtton  Corr.  (Cauulen) 
224  Sir,  ye  spoke  with  me  that  you  wold  have  had  som  good 
ling  fi-h.  iS&CAam/i.  Jrnl.  Dec.  388  Spain  presents  a  good 
. .  market  for  dried  cod  and  ling  fish.  1798  MALTIIUS  I'opnl. 
(1878)  222  The  'ling  fishery.  1896  LVDEKKEI  Roy.  Nat. 
Hist.  V.  436  The  ling-fishery  is  an  important  industry,  large 
quantities  of  these  fish  being  cured  and  dried.  1822  HIB- 
BERT  Descr.  Shetld.  Is/.  510  The  lines  are  fitted  with  *ling 
hooks.  1623  MAKKHAM  Eng.  Hoiis-.v.  100  A  *Ling  pie. 

Ling  C'O).  sb--  A'so  4-7  Iyn8(e.  5  lynk,  5, 7 
lingge,  6-7  linge.  [a.  OX.  lyng  (Da.  lyng,  Sw. 
Ijnng} :— OTcut.  type  *ling;t>om,  Cf.  Sw.  lingon 
cowberry.]  A  name  applied  to  various  ericaceous 
plants,  chiefly  Calluna  viilgaris ;  see  HEATHKR. 

CI357  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  559  Et  in  reparacione 
stagni  molend.  Abbathie  cum  Mos  et  Lyng  pro  eadem. 
a  1440  Sir  Degrei'.  336  He  laf  slawe  in  a  slak  fforty  score 
on  a  pak  . .  Uede  in  the  lyng.  c  1440  Promf.  Pant.  305/2 
Ly(n)ge  of  the  hethe,  bruera.  14. .  Arnnd.  MS.  42,  f.  23  b 
in  Proiiip.  Parv.  305  noti;  An  heth  bat  growebful.  .of  lynk. 
c  1475  RaufCoillear  397  Gif  thow  meitis  ony  leid  lent  on  the 
ling.  148$  Nottingham  Kef.  III.  249  For  xiiij.  thraveof  lyng. 


1577-87  HoLlNSHEDCVir0».,  Hist.  Scot.  95/1  Therewas grow 
ing  in  that  place  ..verie  much  of  that  kind  of  heath  or  ling, 
which  the  Scotishmen  call  hadder.  1603  HOLLAND  Pliiturch's 
Mor.  1206  Little  beds  ..  made  of  chast  tree  and  of  hoath 
or  lings.  1607  NORDEN  Sitrv.  Dial.  \.  235  Heath  is  the 
generall  or  common  name,  whereof  there  is  one  kind,  called 
Hather,  the  other,  Ling.  1686  PLOT  Staffordsh.  357  Sheep 
will  now  abide  that  heath  and  feed  upon  Ling  all  the 
hardest  winter.  1819  CRAHBE  Tales  Hall  xtx,  She.  .stirr'd 
the  fire  of  ling,  and  brush 'd  the  wicker  chair.  1822  BKWICK 
Mem.  1 1  The  shepherd  might  have  his  hovel  thatched  with 
heather  and  ling.  1882  OUIDA  Manmma  I.  124  Their  huts 
were  always  . .  thatched  with  rushes  and  ling. 

b.  attrib.,nling-thatch\  ling-bird,  themeadow- 
pipit,  Anthus  pratensis. 

1814  Sporting  Mag.  XL1V.  245  note,  The  small  heath 
bird  or  'ling-bird.  1893  J.  WATSON  Confess.  Poacher  no 
The  '  cheep-cheep '  of  the  awakening  ling-birds  rises  from 
every  brae.  1482-3  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  648  Pro 
tractacione  xl  travis  (sic)  del  Myngthake,  xx</.  1884  (,'</. 
Words  21  The  heavy  ling  thatch  huiii-  low  over  window 
and  wall.  -±jt; 

Ling,  *&.'•'•  [Chinese  %g  ling  (Giles).]  The 
water-chestnut  of  China,  Trapa  liicornis,  the  seeds 
of  which  are  much  eaten  as  food. 

1860  SCARTH  Twelve  Yrs.  China  8  Gathering  the  rich 
mould  and  decayed  vegetable  matter  where  the  '  ling '  has 
grown  in  the  water.  1866  in  Treas.  Bot. 

tiling,  v.  ">.dial.  Obs.  [Cf.  linge,  to  put  out 
the  tongue  (Oxfordshire,  Kug.  Dial.  Did.*).]  intr. 
Of  the  tongue :  To  protrude  from  the  mouth. 

1674  WOOD  Life  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  303  Her  tongue  would  ling 
out  of  her  mouth. 

Ling,  variant  of  LENG  v.  Obs. 

-ling  (lin),  suffix^,  appended  to  sbs.,  adjs.,  vb.- 
stems,  and  (rarely)  advs.,  to  form  sbs.,  is  a  Com. 
Teut.  formative  (OE.,  OS.,  OHG.  -ling,  ON. 
•ling-r,  Goth.  -Kgg-s  in  gadiliggs}.  It  doubtless 
arose  from  the  addition  of  the  suffix  -iygo-z  -ING  :> 
to  noun-stems  formed  with  the  suffix  -ilo-  (-EL  ', 
-LE  l),  but  in  all  the  historical  Teut.  langs.  it  has 
the  character  of  a  simple  suffix. 

1.  In  OE.,  -ling  added  to  sbs.  forms  sbs.  with  the 
general  sense  '  a  person  or  thing  belonging  to  or 
concerned  with  (what  is  denoted  by  the  primary 
sb.),  as  liyrling  hireling,  iertling  ploughman  (f. 
ierS  ploughing),  ratpling  prisoner  (f.  nip  rope). 
The  derivatives  from  adjs.  have  the  sense  '  a  person 
or  thing  that  has  the  quality  denoted  by  the  adj.', 
e.g.  dforling  darling,  efenling  an  equal,  feorSling 
quarter,  farthing,  gcongling  youngling,  gcsibling, 
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siHing  kinsman  ;  similarly  from  an  adv.,  underling 
subordinate.  One  or  two  names  of  birds  have  this 
suffix  in  OE.,  as  swerlling  ?somc  black  bird  (H 
swcart  black),  sterling  starling  ;  here  it  may  pos 
sibly  have  a  diminutive  force  (see  2  below). 

In  ME.  and  mod. 1C.  the  suffix  continued  to  be 
freely  employed  with  the  same  function  as  in  OK. ; 
examples  are  atterling,  dealhling,  fat/ing,  firstling, 
grayling,  nestling,  nursling,  sapling,  suckling. 
The  personal  designations  in  -ling  are  now  always 
used  in  a  contemptuous  or  unfavourable  sense 
(though  this  implication  was  not  fully  established 
before  the  I7thc.),  as  courtling,  earthling, ground 
ling,  f  popeling  (=  papist),  1'ainling,  worldling. 
On  the  analogy  of  words  like  nursling,  where  the 
grammatical  character  of  .the  initial  element  is 
ambiguous,  a  few  sbs.  in  -ling  have  been  formed 
on  vb. -stems  (taken  in  passive  sense),  being  personal 
designations  of  contemptuous  import,  such  as  shave- 
ling,  slafceling;  of  similar  origin  is  stripling, 
though  it  has  lost  its  primary  derisive  sense. 

The  suffix  is  no  longer  productive  in  the  uses 
above  explained. 

2.  In  OX.  the  suffix  had  a  diminutive  force,  of 
which  there  are  only  slight  traces  in  the  other 
Teut.  langs.  (cf.  OE.  sterling  mentioned  above, 
and  (}.  Sperling  sparrow) ;  chiefly  in  words  denot 
ing  the  young  of  animals,  as  gwsling-r  gosling, 
ketling-r  kitten,  killliii-gr  young  kid,  t'kidling  , 
but  also  in  a  few  other  words,  as  Imkling-r  book 
let,  veiling-!'  glove,  yrmling-r  little  worm.  In  Eng. 
the  earliest  certain  instance  of  this  use  appears  to 
be  codling,  recorded  c  1314  (titling,  which  appears 
a  1300,  being  of  dubious  formation),  in  the  ijth  c. 
we  find  gosling  (of  which  the  earliest  quoted  form, 
gesliiig,  points  to  adoption  from  ON.),  and  duck 
ling.  In  the  i6th  c.  and  subsequently  the  suffix 
has  been  employed  in  many  new  diminutive  for 
mations,  chiefly  contemptuous  appellations  of  per 
sons,  asgoJ/ing,  lordling,  Singling, princeling;  in 
this  use  it  is  still  a  living  formative. 

In  the  formation  of  diminutives  expressing  merely 
smallness  of  size,  -ling  has  never  been  extensively 
used ;  a  few  writers  of  the  igth  c.  have  so  employed 
it  in  nonce-wds. 

c  1800  LAMB  Lett.  (1837)  I.  147  Gentry  dipped  in  Styx  all 
over,  whom  no  paper  javelin-lings  can  touch.  1815  J>  GIL* 
CHRIST  Lalyrinth  Deniottshfd  8  Philosophling.  Ibid.  22 
Thinkling.  Ibid.  24  Metaphysicling.  1885  HOWELLS  in 
Century  Mag.  XXX.  541  'A  pity  for  you!'  cried  the 
hunchbackling. 

-ling  -,-lin'g)s,  suffix,  forming  adverbs,  most 
of  which  survive  only  dial.  The  Teut.  root  *liyg-, 
/a'Jg~>  htyS'i  to  extend,  reach,  appears  in  its  three 
ablaut-forms  as  the  terminal  element  in  certain 
OE.  advs.  expressive  of  direction  or  extent,  as  in 
bifcling  HACKLING  ;  andlang  (see  ALONG,  ENDLONG); 
nihllanges  for  a  night ;  gnmdlwtga  (also  grunit- 
linga)  to  the  ground.  In  certain  instances  the 
suffixes  -linga,  -Inngn,  were  already  in  OE.  sub 
stituted  for  -inga,  -iinga,  advb.  terminations  ori 
ginating  in  some  case  (?  ablative)  of  sbs.  in  -ing, 
-ung  (see  -ING  1) ;  so  in  ntadlunga,  nied/inga, 
whence,  with  adverbial  (genitival)  a,  the  ME. 
nedlingis  NEEDLINGS,  of  necessity.  The  original 
OE.  use  (in  which  the  suffix  is  added  to  sbs.  to 
form  advs.  of  direction)  is  continued  in  the  later 
formations  grufelyng  (GROVELLING),  headling'\s, 
sidelines;  more  numerous,  however,  are  the  words 
in  which  the  suffix  forms  advs.  of  condition  or 
situation  from  adjs.,  as  l>tindling($ ,  darkling(s, 
firstlings,  fiatling(s,  hidlings,  mostlings. 
Iiingal,  variant  of  LINGEL. 
II  Lingam  (li'ijg*m),  linga  (linga).  Also  8 
lingum,  8-9  lingham.  [a.  Skr.  linga,  nom.  case 
liijgain ;  the  flexional  m  has  been  preserved  in  the 
word  as  adopted  into  the  non-Aryan  langs.  of 
India.]  Among  the  Hindus,  a  phallus,  worshipped 
as  a  symbol  of  the  god  Siva. 
The  first  quot.  contains  some  misunderstanding. 
1719  I.  T.  Pmr.lrps  tr.  Thirty-four  Confer.  326  The  third 
Way  of  attaining  Salvation,  is  by  offering  to  the  riratti 
Lingum,  which  is  an  Image  of  a  Man  made  of  Dung, 
1793  W.  HODGES  Trav.  v.  94  These  Pagodas  have  each 
a  small  chamber  in  the  center  . .  with  a  lamp  hanging  over 
the  Lingham.  Ibid,  note.  The  Lingham  is  the  great  object 
of  superstition  among  the  followers  of  Hnthmah.  1799 
COLEBROOKE  in  Life  v.  (1873)  152  A  number  of  little 
altars,  with  a  linga  of  Mahadeva  on  them.  1813  J.  FOKBES 
Orient.  Mem.  1 1.  364  Two  respectable  brahmins  . .  who  . . 
had  ..  performed  the  accustomed  ceremonies  to  the  linga. 
1857  R.  TOMES  Amer.  in  Japan  v.  120  Several  stones,  ol 
four  feet  in  height  . .  which  appeared  to  be  lingams. 
Hence  Xil'ngamlsm,  the  worship  of  lingams. 
1843  MACAULAY  Sf.  Ld.  FMenboroiign' s  Govt.  Sp.  (1853) 
II.  9  To  what  religion  was  it  that  the  offering  was  made? 
It  was  to  Lingarnism. 

Iiingan,  Ijingat,  obs.  ff.  of  LINGEL,  LINGOT. 
langcan :  see  LICHAH. 
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LINGE. 

Linge,  lilldge  (lin<L3\  z>.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also 
9  dial,  linch,  linse.  [Of  obscure  origin  :  the  E/tg. 
Dial.  Diet,  cites  (*.v.  Linch,  from  Moisy  a  mod. 
Norman  lincher\jQ  whip.]  trans.  To  beat,  thrash. 

1600  HOLLAND  Livy  LVII.  l-'lortis'  Urev.  1242  Met  he  with 
a  M>ldior  out  of  his  ranke  and  file?  If  he  were  a  Roman, 
up  he  went  and  was  well  Hndged  &  swaddled  with  vine- 
wands  by  the  centurion.  1606  —  Sucton.  Annot.  27  As  if  he 
had  beene  well  lindged  with  lether  thongs.  1824  MAO 
TAGUART  Gallin'id.  Encyct.  319  Linged,  lashed,  l)eaten,  &c, 
1815-80  JAMIKSON,  /-/«£*%  Lyngc>  toflog,l>eat.  1847  HALLI- 
\\  KI.L,  Li/isf,  to  beat  severely.  Devon.  1858  A7*.  <y  Q.  and  Ser. 
VI,  27  8/2  The.  .magistrate,  .exclaimed,'  ( live  me  a  stick,  and 
I'll  Huge  him  myself!'  1868  ATKINSON  Cleveland  Gloss.) 
/,/Mt/i,  to  flog  or  thrash,  to  beat  with  a  whip  or  flexible  cane. 

Lingel,  lingle  (H-rjg'l),  ^.l  Now  dial.. 
Forms:  5  lynyolt*,  lynolf,  (inniolf),  6  lyngell, 
6-7  lingell,  7  Sc.  linyel,  8  lingan,  9  lingal, 
liniel,  6-  lingel,  7-  lingle.  [a.  OK.  Hgnoel, 
ligneul\— popular  L.  *!ineo/nfn,  f.  L.  llnea  LIXE 
sb.'*]  A  shoemaker's  waxed  thread. 

,1440  Prontp.  Parv.  306/1  Lynyolf,  or  inniolf  f //.,/*. 
lynolf],  threde  to  sow  wythe  schone  or  botys,  indnlat  lid- 
niutn.  1523  FiTziiKKB.  Ifusb.  §  142  Hodkyn,  knyfe,  lyngell, 
gyue  thy  horse  mete,  se  he  be  sliced  well.  1530  PALSGR. 
239  /a  Lyngell  thatsouterssowe  with,  c/ny^-ws,  lignicr.  1561 
T.  HI.YWOOD  Priw,  $•  Kpigr.  {1867^  no  For  may  he  once  get 
his  shooes  on  my  feete,  Without  last  or  lingel  his  woordes 
make  them  meete.  1576  TURBKKV.  /  'cncric  231  And  he  must 
have  a  lyngell  in  readmesse  to  sow  up  the  skin,  and  at  euery 
stitch  that'he  taketh  let  him  knit  his  thrced  or  lyngell.  x6ix 
liKAUM.  &  Fi..  Knt.  Hum.  Pestle  v.  iii.  Who^e  Master 
wrought  with  Lingell  and  with  All.  1635  L>-  I>ICKSOM 
Pract.  Writ,  (1845)  I.  196  He  had  his  elsin  and  linyel 
for  sewing  of  leather.  1721  RAMSAY  Ode  to  Mr.  F—  i, 
Hinds  wi'  elson  and  hemp  lingle,  Sit  soleing  shoon  out 
o'er  the  ingle.  1771  SMOI.I.ETT  thtinph.  Cl.  10  July,  A  litile 
hemp,  which  he  spun  itito  lingels.  c  1817  HOGG  Talcs  <y  .S/r. 
III.  306  George  ..  scratched  his  head  with  the  awl,  and 
g.ive  the  lingles  such  a  yerk,  that  he  made  them  both 
crack  in  two.  1868  G.  MACDONAI.D  K.  Falconer  \.  104 
Settling  in  haste  to  his  awl  and  his  Huge!. 

b.  attrib.%  as  lingd-  (or  f  lingers]  cnet,  -tail. 

1589  R.  HARVEY  PI,  Perc.  (1590)  25  My  shoe  shall  rend, 
my  nail  blade  bend,  My  lingels  end,  first  shall  I  spend, 
IJefore  his  works  goe  downe.  c  1774  C.  KKITH  Fanner's 
Ha'  v.  (1801)  48  They  pow  and  rax  tlie  lingel  tails.  1899 
Coi.vn.Lii  I'eritacHlar  16  The  sutor  ..  deftly  birsed  a  fresh 
lingle-end. 

Hence  Li'ngel  v.  trans.,  to  bind  firmly  with 
cobbler's  thread.  vSV. 

1819  HOGG  Jncolntc  Relics  I.  102  Come  like  a  coble r, 
]>onald  M^cglllavry,  Heat  them,  and  bore  them,  and  Huge! 
them  cleverly. 

Iiingel,   liiigle  (U'ij;,;'l\    sb-~     Now  dial, 

Forms  :  5  longell,  lynnell; ,  5-7  lingell,  6  lyn 
gell,  7  lingal,  7-  lingel,  S  -  lingle.  [^pp.  repr. 
an  AF.  *lcnglc :— L.  lingnhi  strap,  thong,  also 
spoon;  dim.  of  lingua  tongue.  Cf.  LANGLE.] 

1 1.  collect,  sing.  The  leather  straps,  etc.  of  a 
horse's  harness.  Obs. 

1460  Ly beans  Disc.  1364  (Kalu/a)  His  scheld  was  blak  as 
pich,  Lingell,  armes,  trappure  swich.  Ibid.  1664  And  of 
t>e  same  painture  Was  lingell  and  trappure. 

2.   A  thong  or  latchet. 

1538  KI.VOT  Diet.,  Cohnuti  a  thonge  or  lyngell  wherwith     [ 
the  oxe  bo  we  &  the  yoke  are   bounden    togider.      <i  1585 
MOXTGOMKRIK  I'lytin*  w.  Pohvart  342  Shame  and  sorrow     | 
on  her  snout  that  . .  louses  off  thy  lingals  sa  lang  as  they     ! 
may  last.     1658  PHILLIPS,  Lingel^  a  little  tongue  or  thong,     j 
1790  A.  WILSON  To  E.  Pic  ken  Poet.  Wks.  (1846)  107  This  half    j 
a  year  yer  funny  tales,  Ower  mosses,  mountains,  seas  and 
dales,  I've  carried  i' my  lingle.    1801  HKATTIK  Parings  (ify $ 
4  <E.  D.  D.)  Afore  the  ingle  she  knit  a  lingle  to  swing  the 
roast.     1832  A.  HENDKRSON  Proz:  129  It's  short  while  since 
the  sow  bore  the  lingel.    1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mcch,,  Lingel, 
a  small  thong  of  leather  for  sewing  or  lacing  bands,    [syn.] 
Lingle.    1895  CROCKETT  Men  of  ftloss  Hags  xxv.  188,  I  had 
my  sword  dangling  by  a  lingel  or  tag  at  my  right  wrist.   1896 
—  Grey  Man  xxix.  200,  I.  .saw  nothing  but  some  discharged     , 
pistols  lying  with  broken  lingels  abroad  on  the  sand. 

f3.  A  Hat  blade  or  spoon,  a  spatula. 

1598  FLOKIO,  Palctta  di  sfictiale,  a  lingell,  a  spoone,  a 
tenon,  a  spattle  or  slice  as  Apothecaries  vse.  1611  COT<;K., 
J-'rit}tieite,  a  lingell,  Mnalle  sklice,  little  scununer.  ll'id.^ 
Palette,  a  Lingell,  Tenon,  Slice,  or  flat  toolc  wherwith 
Chirur^ians  lay  salue  on  plaisters. 

Hence  Lingel  v.  trans.  t  to  fistcn  with  a  thong. 
(Cf.  L  ANCLE  f.)  St. 

1879  G.  MACDONALD  .Y/V  Gi&bic  xlvi.  (iSSo)  293,  I  never 
icad  the  ballant  aboot  the  worm  lingelt  rotin'  the  tree. 

t  Lingence.  Obs.  rare  — '.  [f.  L.  linger*  to 
lick  :  see  -KXCE.]  A  linctus. 

a  1661  FULLER  n'orffiics,  Neitinghamsh*  II.  (1662)  315 
A  stick  hereof  [of  liquorice]  is  commonly  the  spoon  pre 
scribed  to  Patients,  to  use  in  any  Lingences  or  Loaches. 

t  Linger,  sb.  Obs._     [f.  LINGER  z>.]     Delay. 

1597  J  •  PAVNI;  Royal  Kxch.  34  Who  but  they  cowld  abyde 
such  hunger  and  colde,  ..  besydes  the  lynger  of  paye, 
syiknes  and  mortalitie? 

Linger  (K'ggw),  v.  Forms:  4,  ?6  lenger,  (4 
langer),  6  lyngar,  -er,  6-  linger.  [Northern  ME, 
lenger^  frequentative  of  LENG  v. :  see  -EH  5.] 

fl.  intr.  To  dwell,  abide,  stay  (in  a  placed  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  .If.  604  t>cr-for  he  gafe  him  to  be-gin  A 
luuesum  land  at  lenger  in.  a  1300  Ibid.  1411  And  letter 
was  [adom]  si|»eii  to  lenger  [Fair/,  langer]  in  hell  )nn  langer 
inbis  Hue  to  duell. 

a.  To  stay  behind,  tarry,  loiter  on  one's  way;  to 
stay  on  or  hang  about  in  a  place  beyond  the  proper 
or  usual  time,  csp.  from  reluctance  to  leave  it. 
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1530  PALSGR.  612/1,  I  lyngar  behynde  my  companyc,  I 
tar  ye  behynde  them,  je  targe.  1553  EDEN  Treat.  i\cn<e 
Iitd.  (Arb.)  27  Leaste  any  linger  behynde  his  companie.  1568 
GKAFTON  Citron.  II.  313  A  number  of  the  Souldyours  . . 
came  home  agayne  unpayde  and  lyngered  and  still  hanged 
vpon  the  prince.  1593  SHAKS.  2  lien.  l'lt  iv.  iv.  54  Then 
linger  not,  my  Lord,  away,  lake  horse.  1594  SPBKSBH 
Atnoretti  Ixxxviii,  And,  in  her  songs,  sends  many  a  wish- 
full  vow  For  his  returne  that  seemes  to  linger  late.  1667 
Pici-vs  Diary  y)  June,  They  had  no  orders,  and  lay  lingering 
upon  the  way.  1698  FRYKK  Ace.  E.  India  <y  /'.  254  They 
pretending  they  had  lost  their  Way,  but  more  truly  lingred, 
not  having  us  to  spur  them  on.  1794  MRS.  RADCUI  H; 
Afyst.  Udolplw  i,  In  scenes  like  these  she  would  often  linger 
alone.  1816  SHKI.I.KY  Alastortfi  He  would  linger  long  In 
lonesome  vales,  making  the  wild  his  home.  1838  LYTTOM 
Alicefyj  Kvelyn  could  have  lingered  all  day  in  the  room. 
1864  I).  C"».  Mrrcmci.r,  Sev.  Stor.  245  '1'he  broken  gentle 
man  lingers  for  hours  beside  the  portraits  of  the  old  Count. 
1874  (IHKI-;N  Short  Hist.  ii.  §  6.  94  The  White  Ship  in  which 
he  had  embarked  lingered  behind  tlie  re*t  of  the  royal  fleet. 
1893  G.  E.  MATHKSON  About  Holland  22  The  Dutch  trains 
do  perhaps  seem  to  linger  somewhat  on  the  way. 

b.  To  proceed  at  a  slow  pace  ;  to  go  lingeringly 
(clown,  past;. 

1826  I\Ii<s.  SUKI.LKY  Last  Man  II.  ijo  Soon  the  dim  orb 
passed  from  over  the  sun,  and  lingered  down  the  eastern 
heaven.  1836-9  DICKKNS  S&.  Koz,, Scenes  ill.  (1892)  54 These 
men  linger  listlessly  past.  1840  — -  Barn.  Riuigc  .\vi.  He 
was  never  lingering  or  loitering,  but  always  walking  swiftly. 
1863  HAWTIIORNK  Our  Old  Home  (1879)  294  Lingering 
through  one  of  the  aisles. 

c-  fiS*  Cw^h  a  prep,  as  on t  .over,  round}  \  To 
dwell  upon,  give  protracted  consideration  to,  be 
reluctant  to  quit  (a  subject). 

1843  KUSKIN  Mod,  Paint.  (1848)  I.  IT.  n.  v.  §  S.  193  Every 
one  of  those  broad  spaces  she  would  linger  over  in  pru* 
tracted  delight.  1844  STAM.KY  Arnold  (1858)  I.  iv.  168,  I 
linger  round  a  subject.  1871  R.  EI.I.IS  tr.  Catullus  Ixiv. 
117  Yet,  for  again  I  come  to  the  former  story,  beseems  not 
Linger  on  all  done  there. 

3.  *  To  remain  long  in  languor  and  pain*  v J.) ; 
to  continue  alive,  though  oppressed   by  sickness  or 
other  distress.     (Cf.  LINGERING///,  a.  b.) 

1534  [^ee  LINGERING  vbl.  $b.\  1570  LKVINS  Atauifi.  78  23 
To  linger,  langitfre.  1604  SHAKS.  Otk.  v.  ii.  88,  1  would 
not  haue  ihee  linger  in  thypaine.  1607  —  Cor.  ur.  iii.  89 
Pent  to  linger  But  with  a  graine  a  day.  1819  SCOTT  Prose 
ll'/cs.  I\'.  lliugraphius  II.  (1870)  320  He  lingered  a  few  days, 
possessed  of  his  senses,  reconciled  to  his  fate.  1889  J.  H. 
UI.UNT  Rcf.  Ch.  Eng.  II.  251  He  lingered  as  a  prisoner  of 
the  Inquisition  for  sixteen  years.  1898  RII>KK  HAGGARD 
Dr.  'J 'her nt  6  He  lingered  for  nearly  two  years. 

fig,  1781  Co'ATKK  Hope  723  When  hope,  long  lingering, 
at  last  yields  the  ghostl 

4.  To  be  tardy  in  doing  or  beginning  anything ; 
to  hesitate,  delay;  to  dawdle.     T  Const* //{/^ 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erastn.  Par.  Matt.  iii.  7-10  As  they 
y1  make  hast  are  pertakers  of  health,  so  they  that  linger  are 
al  pertakers  of  peril.  1386  J.  HOUKKK  Hist.  Itvt.  in  //f//«- 
sfifd  II.  16/1  The  king  ..  ditTcied  the  time,  and  lingered  to 
give  any  answer.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  \Y.  in.  ii.  58  We 
haue  lingered  about  a  match  betweene  An  Page,  and  my 
cozen  Slender.  1611  BIBI.K  2  Pet.  ii.  3  Whose  judgement 
now  of  a  long  time  lingereth  not  [Gr.  OWK  opyet).  1692 
DRYDKN  Cleoincnes  \\.  ii.  17  And  if  my  Eyes  have  pow'r, 
He  should  not  sue  In  vain,  nor  linger  with  a  long  delay. 
1812  S.  KOUKKS  Colitiitbus  iv.  50  Oft  the  stern  Catalan  .. 
Muttered  dark  threats,  and  linger'd  to  obey.  1851  GKOTE 
Greece  VIII.  420  His  accuser  denounces  him  as  having  .. 
designedly  lingered  in  the  business,  for  the  purpose  of  pro 
longing  the  period  of  remuneration.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  xix.  IV.  268  Ify  no  remonstrance  ..could  he  prevail 
on  his  allies  to  be  early  in  the  field.  ..  Everyone  of  them 
lingered,  and  wondered  why  the  rest  were  lingering.  1871 
FRKICMAN  Norm.  Cony.  (1876)  IV.  xviii.  186  Either  Malcolm 
lingered  in  his  preparations,  or  [etc.]. 

5.  fig,,   chiefly   of  immaterial   things,      a.    To 
remain,  to  te  slow  to  pass  away  or  disappear ; 
to  stay  or  persist,  though  tending  to  wane  and 
dwindle.      To  ////;vr  on,  to  continue  to  linger. 

1764  CUI.DSM.  VVrtT'.  172  Hut  winter  lingering  chills  the 
lap  of  May.  1805  WoRDSW.  ll-'aggoiicr  iv.  189  Nor  could 
the  waggon  long  survive,  Which  Benjamin  had  ceased  to 
drive:  It  lingered  on  ;— guide  after  guide  Ambitiously  the 
office  tried.  "  1855  MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng.  xvi.  III.  707  It  _is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  this  .superstition  ..  may  still 
linger  in  a  few  obscure  farm-houses.  1868  E.  EDWAKDS 
Ralegh  I.  xxii.  483  When  the  Plague _had  departed  from 
most  parts  of  London,  it  often  lingered  in  the  Tower.  1875 
JOWKTT  Plato  ted.  2)  I.  no  Uut  he  has  still  a  doubt  linger 
ing  in  his  mind. 

b.  To  be  slow  in  coining  or  accruing. 

1842  TENNYSON  Lockstey  Ifall  141  Knowledge  comes,  but 
wisdom  lingers.  186^  GKO.  EI.IOT  Roinola  I.  Introd.  (1880) 
9  The  wages  of  men  s  sins  often  linger  in  their  payment. 
1871  FREKMAN  Norm.  Cony.  (1876)  ^IV.  xx.  593  When  the 
sentence  was  once  passed  its  execution  did  not  linger. 

c.  Of  actions  or  conditions  :  To  be  protracted 
(wearisomely  or  painfully),  to  drag  on.     (Cf.  LIN- 
G EKING///.  «.) 

[1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  /*/,  i.  i.  /4  One  would  have  lingring 
Warres,  with  little  c^t.]  1836  TIIIKLWALL  Greece\\\.  xvii. 
8  As  the  siege  of  Ithome  lingered,  the  Spartans  called  on 
their  allies  for  aid. 

6.  qua*Wm*f.  a.  with  advb.  compl.  (forth,  on, 
out] :  To  draw  out,  prolong,  protract  by  lingering, 
tarrying,  or  dallying.      To  linger  away  :  to  waste 
(time)  by  lingering. 

1550  LATIMER  Last  Serin,  bef.  Ediu.  I'f  (1562)  137  It  shal 
cause  things  to  haue  good  Miccesse,  and  that  matters  shal 
not  be  lingred  forth  from  daye  to  daye.  1397  SHAKS. 
2  Hen.  IV,  i.  ii.  265,  I  can  get  no  remedy  against  this  Con* 
sumption  of  the  purse.  Borrowing  only  lingers,  and  lingers 
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it  out,  but  the  disease  is  incurable.  1606  —  Tr.  fy  Cr.  v.  x. 
9  Let  your  briefe  plagues  be  mercy,  And  linger  not  our  sure 
destructions  on.  1622  MASSINGER  lfirg.  Mart.  11.  iii,  I'll 
not  insult  on  a  base,  humbled  prey  By  lingering  out  thy 
terrors.  1693  DRYDKN  Death  Mr.  Pnreell  29  Now  live 
secure,  and  linger  out  your  days,  a  1704  T.  BROWS  Praise 
Drunkenness  Wks.  1730  I.  36  The  first  linger  away  their 
lives  in  perpetual  drudgery.  1721  AMIIEKST  Terry  FH.  No. 
34  C'7541  *79  '1  °  prevent  the  i^cholars  from  ling'ring  away 
their  time,  and  neglecting  their  studies.  1829  SCOTT  Diary 
8  Mar.  in  Lockhari,  Half  measures  do  but  linger  out  the 
feud.  1833  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  n.  Wedding^  We  all  began 
to  be  afraid  that  a  suit  which  as  yet  had  abated  none  of 
its  ardours,  might  at  last  be  lingered  on,  till  passion  had 
time  to  cool.  1860  FKOUDE  Hist.  Eng.  VI.  522  His  policy, 
therefore,  was  for  the  present  to  linger  out  the  negotiations. 
1887  LOWKLL  Old  Eng.  Dram.  (1892)  130  Ford  lingers-out 
his  ncart-breaks  too  much. 

b.  To  pass  (life)  sadly  or  wearily. 

1725  POPK  Odyss.  xiv.  411  Far  from  gay  cities,  and  the 
ways  of  men,  I  linger  life,  a  1774  GOLDSM.  Hist.  Grt-cic 
II.  239  They,  .left  him  to  linger  in  1019  manner,  unattended, 
the  remains  of  his  wretched  life. 

f7.  trans.  To  cause  to  linger;  to  prolong,  pro 
tract,  draw  out  (the  time,  a  business,  etc.);  also, 
to  delay,  put  off,  defer.  Obs. 

1543  GKAFTON  Cont.  Harding  18  Kdwardc. .  though te  he 
wold  not  lynjzer his busines.  1556'!'.  HOBV  tr.  Castigliatte's 
Conrtycr  A  lij  b,  I  for  bare  and  lingered  the  time  to  see  if 
any  [etc.].  1565  JKUKL  AY//.  Harding  (1611)  307  The 
Bread,  that  our  Lord  gaue  to  his  Disciples,  he  lingred  it 
not  [tr.  L.  )>on  iiistulit\t  nor  bad  it  to  be  kept  vntill  the 
morning,  a  1568  COVKHDAI.E  Bk.  Death  ii.  7  That  wee  I  y 
no  occasion  should  linger  ye  amendment  of  our  Hues  vntill 
age.  1584  COG  AN  Haven  Health  (1636)  215  Wherefore 
I  advise  all  men  not  to  linger  tlie  time  long  in  eating  and 
drinking  superfluously.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  iv.  ii.  231  He 
goes  into  Mauritania  . .  vnlesse  his  abode  be  lingred  heere 
by  some  accident.  1604  KDMONOS  Ob$ei~i>.  Cxsar's  Connn. 
59  To  linger  and  detract  the  war.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist. 
World \v,  ii.  §  3.  i7sThe  Leigers.  .could  not  be  pers. waded  to 
linger  the  time  and  stay  their  aduantage.  1632  SANDERSON 
Sernt.  301  Secure  ones  may  linger  their  repentance  till  it  be 
too  late.  1633  FORD  Broken  H.  iv.  iv,  To  linger  Pain, 
which  I  strive  to  cure,  were  to  be  cruel. 

t  b.  To  keep  waiting,  put  off  (a  person).    Also 
with  off.     Obs. 

1534  MORK  Let.  to  Mar^.  AV/t'/-  Wks.  1429/1  They  were 
not  lingered  nor  made  to  daunce  any  long  attendance,  .as 
su tours  were  sometime  wont  to  be.  1543  GRAFTOS  Contn. 
Harding  \v\  Then  Henry  spedely  prepared  hiui'-elfe  because 
he  would  lynger  his  frendes  no  lenger.  1594  WEST  ind  Pt, 
Symbol.  §  35  Least  the  parties  should .  .be  lung  lingered  with 
vainc  hope  of  an  endlesse  end.  1606  (.1.  W[oODCOCKE]  Hist. 
Ivstine  xxi.  So  Hee  sollicited  the  AfTricks  and  the  King  uf 
Mauritania  for  supply,  being  lingred  off  with  delayes. 

8.  intr.  To  have  a  longing  or  craving,  to  hanker. 
Const,  after  \  also  (rarely)  with  infinitive. 

1641  MI-.ST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  n  They  [.ft.  tups]  will  Ijc- 
ginne  to  linger  after  ewes  and  decline,  a  1649  WISTHKOI-  AV:f 
/•,"//(,"•.  £1853)  I.  54  Such  as  fell  into  discontent,  and  lingered 
after  their  former  condition  in  England.  1651  N.  BACON 
Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  \\.  xxvii.  (1731;)  i2u  The  Cardinal  finding 
the  Kind's  mind  to  linger  after  another  Bedfellow,  a  1682 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  Tracts  14  More  remarkable  it  seems  that 
they  should  extoll  and  linger  after  the  Cucumbers  and 
Leeks,  Onions  and  Garlick  in  /Kgypt.  1718  MOTTKUX 
Qiti.i:  (1733)  L  255  Thou  lingeiest  with  Impatience  to 
exercise  thy  talking  Faculty.  iSg^S/irrcy  fKerfY&(E.D.S.) 
s.  v.,  Being  used  to  hay  makes  them  linger  mure  after  it. 

Lingerer  (li'ijgorsi).  [f.  LINGER  v.  +  -EH'.] 
One  who,  or  that  which,  lingers,  tarries,  etc.;  fa 
dawdler,  idler;  tone  who  hankers  (after]. 

'579  TOMSON  Calvin's  Serni,  Tim,  6ro  2  As  oft  as  we  play 
the  lingerers,  &  cold  staruelinges.  1646  GAUM-;  Cases  OVw.u  , 
3  Our  late  leaners  and  lingerers  after  such  a  kimle  ol" 
sect.  i7i3*STEiiLE  GuardianNo,  131  F  i  The  mighty  body 
of  lingerers,  persons  who.. waste  away  In  gentle  inactivity 
the  day.  1740  J.  IX>VE  Cricket  (1770)  i.  53  O  Flee,  you  I.iii- 
g'rer.  Flee  !  1820  SCOTT  Fionas  f.  viii, '  But  you,  ye  lingerers  ', 
he  added,  looking  to  a  knot  of  beeches  which  still  bore  their 
withered  leaves  [etc.].  1891  SMILKS  J.  Murray  I.  i.  11  The 
book  was  a  lingerer  on  his  shelves  and  did  not  sell.  189* 
STEVENSON  Wre<.kcr\\\,  122  A  waterside  prowler,  a  lingerer 
on  wharves. 

II  Lingerie  (la-n^n).  [Fr.,  'the  making  or 
selling  of  linnen  cloth  ;  also,  linnen,  linnen  stuffe, 
things  made  of  linnen '  (Cotgr.),  f.  tinge  linen.] 
Linen  articles  collectively ;  all  the  articles  of  linen, 
lace,  etc.  in  a  woman's  wardrobe  or  trousseau. 

1835  Court  Mag.  VI.  p.  xviii/2  It  is  expected  that  lingerie 
will  be  this  season  in  very  great  request,  both  in  morning 
and  half-dress.  1885  lilustr.  Loud.  News  21  Nov.  516/1 
A  happy  bride  supplied  with  '  a  handsome  lingerie  '.  1894 
Daily  News  ii  Apr.  3/1  The  ribbons  of  the  lingerie  are  sky- 
blue. 

Lingering  (li'rjgoriij),  vbl.  sb.  [-ING  1.]  The 
action  of  the  vb.  LINGER.  Also  rarely  in  //.,  last 
remaining  traces  (of  something). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1629-^  And  quils  J>ou  Hues  here  wit  vs  J>t 
lengnng  sal  be  care,  c  1375  Ibid.  6686  (Fairf.)  l?e  smyter 
sal  quite  his  leching  and  make  amendis  for  his  lyngermg. 
1534  MORE  Coin/,  agst.  Tril>.  \\.  Wks.  1172/1,  I  know  my 
lingering  not  likely  to  last  longe,  but  out  wil  my  snufic 
sodainly  some  daye  within  a  while.  1570  SIR  T.  WILSON 
Demosthenes  45  Lingering  is  noysome  when  necessity  re 
quires  haste.  158*  STANVHURST  &  tie  is  ii.  (Arb.)  66  Now, 
quod  he,  no  lingring,  let  vs  hence.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  n. 
702.  1822  W.  IRVING  in  Lifetf^Lett.  (1864)  II.  80,  I.. am 
still  troubled  with  lameness  and  inflammation  in  the  ankles, 
the  lingering^  of  my  tedious  malady.  1864  TENNYSON  En. 
Ard.  267  After  a  lingering,.  .The  little  innocent  soul  flitted 
away.  1886  WILLIS  &  CLARK  Cambridge  \.  625  A  delay  of 
three  year> . .  U  a  striking  illustration  of. .  the  lingering  of  all 
college  \vurk. 
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LINGERING. 

fb.  Hankering  (after\  Obs. 

1-608  HILKON  W&s.l.  732/1  Remoue  from Iiiin.. all  worldly 
desires,  all  Hngring  after  the  deceiuing  sweetnes  of  these 
earthly  things.  1643  ROGERS  Naatnan  89  Gods  judgements 
.  .crossing  their  lingring  after  Caanan. 

Li  ngering,  ///.  a.  [-ING*.]  That  lingers, 
delays, loiters,  moves  slowly,  etc. ;  remaining  be 
hind,  slow  to  depart  or  disappear. 

a  1547  SURREY  in  TottcTs  Misc.  (Arb.)  31  Of  lingting 
doutes  such  hope  is  sprong  pardie.  1561  SACKVILLE  it 
NORTON  Ferrex  fy  rorrex  \.  ii.  104  The  lyngering  yeres 
That  draw  not  forth  his  ende  with  faster  course.  1594 
Warrcs  Cyrus  289  We'll  starue  them  with  a  Hngrtng  siege. 
1631  GoL'GE  God's  Arnnvs  i,  §  63.  105  Whether  sudden  or 
lingring  judgements.  1697  DHYDEN  \Tirg.  Past.  vm.  100 
Restore,  my  Charms,  My  lingring  Daphnis  to  my  longing 
Arms.  1750  GRAY  Klegy  88  Nor  cast  one  longing  ling'ring 
I^ook  behind.  1859  J.  CIMMING  Ruth  vi.  95  Even  in  the 
worst  and  most  depraved  of  mankind,  there  is  a  lingering 
sense  of  gratitude.  1878  favxurt rfattegr,  203  The  linger 
ing  remains  of  volcanic  activity. 

b.  esp.  of  disease,  suffering,  or  death:  Slow, 
painfully  protracted,  f  Of  poisons:  Characterized 
by  slow  or  tardy  action.  Obs. 

1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  /'/,  in.  ii.  247  They  will,  .torture  him 
with  grieuous  lingring  death.  1611  —  Wint.  T.  i.  ii.  320. 
1611  —  Cynib.  i.  v.  34  Strange  ling'ring  poysons.  1613 
WEBSTER  Duchess  Malfi  \.  ii,  'Tis  a  secret  That  (like  a  lin 
gring  poyspn)  may  chance  lie  Spread  in  thy  vaines,  and  kill 
thee  seauen  yeare  hence.  16*7  F.  LITTLE  Man.  Chr.  Mnnif. 
(1871)67  His  lingering diseaseincreasing,  and  death  approach 
ing.  1655  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  II.  289  He  yet  is  ex- 
treame  weake,  and  I  feare  his  sicknes  will  proue  lingering,  but 
I  hope  not  in  any  daunger  of  his  life.  1671  MILTON  Samson 
618.  1675  BROOKS  Gold.  Key  Wks.  1867  V.  8r  We  see  him  die 
with  lingering  torments.  1677  BARROW  Serin.  Passion  i4And 
that  nostupifying,  no  transient  pain,  but  one  both  very  acute 
and  lingring.  1712  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  363  P  13  Lingring 
and  Incurable  Distempers.  1761-71  H.  WALPOLK  I't-rtitc's 
A  need.  Paint,  (1786)  IV.  22  He  retired.,  to  Richmond,  where 
he  died  of  a  lingering  illness.  1841  ELPHINSTONR  Hist.  Ind. 
II.  511  Heput  the  widow  of  Se'vaji  toapainfut  and  lingering 
death.  1885  GILBERT  Mikado  \\.  Orig.  Plays  Sen  in,  (1895) 
208  Punishment !  Yes.  Something  lingering,  with  boiling 
oil  in  it,  I  fancy.  1887  Kent.  Gloss,  s.  v.(  He's  in  a  poor 
lingering  way. 

Iiingeringly  (lrn.garin.ir,  cuh.  [-LY-.]  In  a 
lingering  manner. 

1589  KIDKR  B/l'l.  Scholast.  873  Lingeringly,  tardc.  1631 
R.  H.  Arralgnm.  Whole  Creature  v.  38  Not  so  long, 
so  lingringly,  as  this  macerating,  massacring,  murther- 
ing  Famine,  a  xtittDKUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Poems  Wks.  (1711) 
24/1  As  the  flow'r  which  lingringly  doth  fade.  1657  AUSTEN 
Fruit  Trees  \.  73  Barke  bound  disease  makes  trees  live 
lingringly  and  poorely,  a  1687  COTTON  On  Tobacco  72 
Poems  (1689)  517  Coughs,  Astmas,  Apoplexies,  Fevers, 
Rhume,  All  that  kill  dead  ;  or  lingeringly  consume.  1827 
MOORK  L'picitr.  x\i.  (1839)  l&7  Her  hand  parted  lingeringly 
from  mine.  1859  KJNGSLEY  Misc.  (1860)  I.  270  Even  the 
best  of  them  look  lingeringly  and  longingly  back  to  Europe 
and  her  legends.  1871  KOSSETTI  Poems,  Last  Confession 
244  Her  voice  was  swift,  yet  ever  the  last  words  Fell  linger 
ingly.  1878  SVMOXUS  Sonnets  J/.  Angclo  Ixxiv,  Death 
.  .Who  to  sad  .souls  alone  comes  lingeringly. 

[Lingerly,  cutv.t  given  in  Diets.,  appears  to  be 
a  misprint  in  the  later  edd.  of  C.  Bronte's  Jane 
Eyre  iii ;  ed.  i  (1847)  has  lingeringly.} 

tLrngjet1.  Sc,  Obs.  Infulllinget-seed.  Also 
6  lingeat,  8  linjet.  [An  unexplained  van  of  linnet > 
earlier  form  of  LINT  j/'.]  The  seed  of  Mint'  or 
flax,  linseed.  Ofy(e  lingeat :  linseed  oil. 

c  1470  HENRYSON  Mor.  fal\  vm.  (Preach.  Swalloiv]  xviii, 
Se  ye  yon  churle, ..  Fast  sawand  hemp  and  gudelinget  seid  ? 
Ibid,  xxvi,  Yone  lint  heirefter  will  do  gude  ;  For  linget  is  to 
litill  birdis  fude.  1477  Extracts  A  herd.  Reg,  (1844)  I.  408 
Thre  peckis  of  lyngtt,  and  thre  pekkis  of  hemp  sede.  1501 
in  Ld.  Trcas.  Ace.  Scot.  II.  25  Item,  for  iiij  point  is  olye  lin- 


nane  buthanu't  linjet  sawn,— Kan  lint  was  beaten  wi'  the  mill. 


t  Linget  -.  Obs.  rare  -  °.  Also  6  lingette.  [Of 
obscure  origin  :  Halliwell  gives  linget  as  a  Somerset 
var.  of  linnet,  but  cites  no  authority.]  home  small 
bird;  pcrh.Wfiqp*£f*tf(ice  LING  sb2  b). 

iJSa  KLYOT  /?/<-/.,  Afrkafitta,  ..  a  byrde  with  blacke 
fethers  on  the  crowne  of  his  head,  muche  like  our  linget 
[1565  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Like  a  lingette  or  titlynge].  1611 
COTGR.,  Fattvette,  a  yellowish  bird  somewhat  les.se  then  tlie 
Nightingale,  whureuiuo  she  resembles  both  in  singing  and 
shape ;  some  call  her,  a  Linget.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey), 
Linger  or  Linget,  a  kind  of  Bird. 

Linget,  otxs.  form  of  LJNCOT. 

tliinglble,  a,  Obs.  rare-*,  [ad.  L.  type 
*lingibu-i$i  f.  liugfrc  to  lick.]  Meant  to  be  licked. 

1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  $  Min.  515  Others  arc  lingibU;, 
as  lohochs,  syrups,  and  sublinguale  troches. 

Lillgism  (lrrjiz'm\  [f.  Ling,  the  name  of  a 
Swedish  physician  +  -ISM.]  '  Ling's  mode  of  treat 
ing  disease  by  the  use  of  gymnastics  and  appropriate 
movements'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1888) ;  kinesitherapy. 

1879  in  WKBSTER  Suppl. 

Lingle :  see  LINGEU 

Ling-long,  a.     ?  reduplication  of  long. 

a.  1810  Si  KIKKS  Bartkrams  Dirge  iii,  She  lure  her  liny 
long^  yellow  hair,  And  knelt  al  Barlhrarn's  side. 

Lingo  '  (H'ng*).  Also  8-9  linguo.  [J  corrupt 
iorm  of  LixuiM  (franca^  :  see  LINGUA  2,  2  b,  and 
cf.  Pg.  lingo*.]  A  contemptuous  designation  for : 
Foreign  speech  or  language;  language  which  is 
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strange  or  unintelligible  to  the  person  who  so  de 
signates  it;  language  peculiar  to  some  special  sub 
ject,  or  employed  (whether  properly  or  affectedly) 
by  some  particular  class  of  persons. 

1660  AV.-t-  Haven.  Col.  Kec.  (1858)  II.  337  To  w*  the  plant 
[  -  plaintiff]  answered,  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  Dutch 
lingo.  1700  COXGREVE  Way  of  World  iv.  iv,  Well,  Well,  I 
shall  understand  your  Lingvo  one  of  these  days,  Cozen  ;  in  the 
mean  while  I  must  answer  in  plain  English.  170*  C.  MATHER 
Magn.  Chr.  in.  193  They  are  Sesquipedalia  Verba  of  which 
their  \sc.  the  American  Indians']  Linguo  is  composed.  1749 
FIELDING  Tom  Jones  vr.  ii,  I  have  often  warned  you  not  to 
talk  the  court  gibberish  to  me.  I  tell  you,  I  don't  under- 
stand  the  lingo.  1758  J.  CHUBBE  Misc.  Tracts  (1770)  I.  84 
When  men  speak  French,  or  any  Outlandish  Linguo.  1778 
SHERIDAN  Camp  n.  ii,  You  may  swear  he  is  a  foreigner  by 
his  lingo.  1818  Blackw.  Mag.  III.  407  The  linguo  of  the 
Virtuoso  clan.  1861  GF.O.  KLIOT  in  Cross  Life  (1885)  II.  312 
The  good  man  .  .  began  to  pray  in  a  borrowed,  washy  lingo. 
1864  KINCSLEY  Let.  to  his  Wife  in  Life  (1879)  II.  168  The 
Basques  speak  a  lingo  utterly  different  from  all  European  lan- 

fuages.  1866  LOWELL  Biglow  P.  Introd.  Poems  1890  11.165, 
should  be  half  inclined  to  name  the  Yankee  a  lingo  rather 
than  a  dialect.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  II.  470  They 
come  with  their  barbarous  lingo  to  flatter  us.  1875  E.  C. 
STKDMAN  Victorian  Poets  187  To  use  the  lingo  of  the 
phrenologists,  his  locality  is  better  than  his  individuality. 

Lingo  -.  Weaving.  Also  S  lingoe.  [?  variant 
of  LINGOT.]  (See  quots.) 

1731  MOHTIMKR  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVII.  106  Every 
Thread  of  the  Warp  goes  through  a  small  Brass  King  called 
a  Male,  or  through  a  Loop  in  the  Leish,  and  hath  a  small 
long  Weight  or  Lingoe  hung  below,  to  counter-balance  the 
Packthreads.  1799  (i.  SMITH  Laboratory  II.  49.  1831  G.  R. 
PORTER  Silk  Manttf.  25^  The  cords  whereby  the  leaden 
weights,  which  are  called  lingos,  are  attached  to  the  harness. 
1880  Antrim  ty  Dfnwi  Closs,t  Lingo,  a  long,  thin  weight  of 
wire  used  in  Jacuuard  looms. 

i  Lingo  :i,  lingoa.     [Molucccm  len^oa,  dial. 

var.    of  Malay   SXJ    ttgfik   (Le   Clercq   Ternate 

Vocab.  1890).     The1  \\ord  appears  as  Itnggoa-booM 

(I)u.  boom  =  tree)  in  Valentyn  Oost-Indien  (1726) 
III.  i.  215.]  A  large  leguminous  tocejPteroearpus 

indiiust  or  its  wood  (native  in  the  East  Indies), 
also  called  Burmese  rosewoott,  Amboyna  wood, 
Kyabitka^  etc. 

1800  Asiatic  Ann.  Rcg.^  Misc.  Tracts  74  note,  Of  the 
Lingoa-wood  Valentyn  describes  three  sorts,  the  red,  the 
white,  and  the  stone-hard  lingoa.  1808  tr.  •Sfa-vorintts  in 
Pinkerton  /  *oy.  fy  Trav.  XI.  254  The  wood,  which  is  called 
Amboyna  wood,  or  properly  Lingoa  Wood.  1890  Century 
Diet..  Lingo. 

Lingot  (H'rjstft).  ?  Obst  or  arch.  Forms  >  5  //. 
lingattis,*  7  ^lignot),  lingat  e,  linget,  (8  lig- 
nate),  6-  lingot.  [a.  F.  lingot:  see  INGOT.] 

1.  A  mould  in  which  metal  is  cast  ;    =  INGOT  i. 
1540  Ld.  Trcas.  Ace,  .SV<>/.  in  Pitcairn  Crim,  Trials  L  307* 

With  other  gold  wark,  to  be  meltit  in  ane  giete  lingot. 
1686  W.  HARRIS  tr.  Lcinerys  Course  Chyin.  (ed.2)36Lingots 
arc  Iron  molds  [etc.J.  1688  [see  INGOT  ij. 

2.  A  mass  of  metal  shaped  like  the  mould  in 
which  it  has  been  cast;   =  INGOT  2. 

1488  Ld.  Trcas.  Ace.  Scot.  L  84  Twa  lingattis  of  gold. 
1584  HUDSON  Dtt  Bartas'  Judith  v.  (1608)77  Golden  lin- 
gots.  1605  CAMDKN  Kent.  (1637)  179  Among  the  Lacede 
monians  iron  lingets  quenched  with  vinegar  that  they  may 
serve  to  no  other  use  [have  l»een  used  for  money].  1653 
H.  Coc  AN  tr.  Phito's  Trav.  xiv.  (1663)  42  Lingots  of  silver. 
1670  Ln.  Fur  MAIN  HALL  in  M.  P.  Drown  Sitf>pl.  Decis.  (1826) 
II.  477  Some  lignates  of  copper.  1697  KVKLYN  Nnmi&m.  i. 
13  They  paid  Sums  in  France  by  l^ingat  as  well  as  in  coin. 
1776  Su'iMH'KNK  Trav.  Spain  \liv.  (1779)  409  The  port  of 
Cadiz,  where  the  lingots  of  America  are  landed.  1801  HLL. 
M.  WILLIAMS  Sk,  /•>.  Rep.  I.  xviii.  1-26  The  yandalic  fur>- 
that  ..  melted  into  lingots  the  mo*t  exijiiisite  pieces  of 
bron/e.  1841  C.  MACKAV  J/tv//.  Pop.  Delusions  1  1  1.  187  The 
liaron.  .showed  me  a  lin-zot  of  gold  made  out  of  pewter. 

transf.  and  fig.     1856  Mi;s.  BKOWNIN<;  Atir.  Leigh  \\\. 
i  rj^    The  house's  front  Was  cased  with    lingois   of   rip*:     j 
Indian  corn.     1868  I'ROWSING  King  fy  l>k.  i.  459  Thenct:    | 
bit  by  bit  I  dug  The  lingot  truth,  that  memorable  day. 

Lingster,  variant  ofLOHUMMtB. 
Jiillgthorn,     A  local  name  for  the  star-fish, 

l.uidia  fragttissima  (see  quot.  1841). 


1841  E.  FOKKI.S  Hist,  lift  1.  Starfishes  139  The  file-aimed 
ft  inn  i^>  there  [at  Scarborough]  called  LtQgtbora  by  the 
fishermen,  and  is  taken  in  deep  water  '.  but  i.s  very  rare. 
1843  KMBLKTON  in  Proc.  l>crw.  A'at.  Clul<  II.  No.  11.  50. 

Li'ngtow.  Sc.  Obs.  [?f.  So.  /iftjft  LIXEJ/^.-  +• 
Tuw.]  A  rope  lued  by  smugglers.  Also  Comb. 
Lingtow-men, 


J-  PAIKKSON  Mem,  J.  Train  185  The  carriers  from 
the  coii-st  to  the  interior  were  called  lin^towinun,  from  the 
coil  of  ropes  or  lingtows  which  they  generally  wore  like  a 
soldier's  shoulder  .lx:lt,  when  not  employed  slinging  or 
tarrying  their  yoods.  1894  CROCKETT  ftaitfcrs  i.  14  Won 
dering  how  long  it  would  be  till  my  father  let  me  have  a 
horse  from  the  stable  and  a  lillgtow  over  my  shuulder  to  yo 
out  to  the  Free  Trade  among  the  Manxmen. 

II  Lingua  ^li'rjgwa).  [L.,^  tongue;  in  sense  2 
prob.  chiefly  from  It.] 

1.  The  tongue  or  a  tongue-like  organ  ;  j/<v.  in 
Ent.  (a)  the  ligula,  or  the  central  well-developed 
portion  of  it  ;  (b->  a  tongue-like  prolongation  of  the 
nypopharynx;  (0  'the  tubular  proboscis  of  J.epi- 
dbptera*  (Cent.  />iVA). 

1826  KIKBV  &  Si-.  Kntotnol.  III.  358  Lingua  (the  Tongue), 
the  organ  situated  within  the  Labintn  or  emerging  from  it, 
by  which  insects  in  many  cases  collect  their  food  and  pass 
it  down  lo  the  Pharynx.  Ibid.  ^59  According  to  cirtuiu- 


LINGUAL. 

stances  it  might  perhaps  be  denominated  Lingua  or  Li- 
gnla.  1877  Ht:xi.EY  Anat.  hit1.  Anim.  vii.  4:0  The  an 
terior  surface  of  the  lingua  and  hypopharynx  is  beset  with 
fine  hairs.  1878  BELL  tr.  Gcgenbanrs  Comp.  Anat.  246  In 
the  Hymenoptera.  ..A  process,  the  tongue  (lingua),  is  deve 
loped  on  the  surface  of  the  labium  turned  towards  the 
mouth,  and  this  has  two  lateral  appendages,  or  secondary 
tongues  (paraglossae)  at  its  base.  1880  PASCOE  /W.  (.  Tassif. 
(ed.  2)  280  Lingua^  . .  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  part  of  the 
sucking-apparatus  of  insects,  and  to  the  '  inner  integument  * 
of  the  labrum  in  some  Orthoptera,  &c. 

b.  =  LINGO-. 

1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVI.  230/2  The  lingua*  are  the 
long  pieces  of  round  or  square  lew.  tied  to  the  end  of  each 
thread  of  the  long-harness  to  keep  them  tight. 

2.  A  language  or  '  lingo  '. 

*^7S  J:  SMITH  Chr.  Relig.  Appeal  \.  43  In  translating  out 
of,  and  into  those  Lingua's  they  had  at  their  Fingers  ends 
1678  Geneva  Ball.  ii.  in  W.  W.  Wilfcins  /W.  Kaliads  (iSoo) 
I.  203  Was  ever  such  a  Beuk-learn'd  Clerk  That  speaks 
all  linguas  of  the  Ark?  1719  D'L'Ki  EY  fills  III.  100  We 
leach  them  their  Lingua,  to  Crave  and  to  Cant,  a  1734 
NOKTH  Exam.  i.  ii.  §  90  If  they  could  not  (in  the  Lingua 
of  our  East  Angles'  have  t'one,  they  would  have  none  of 
t'other.  1857  R.  TOMES  Anter.  in  Japan  viii.  179  Many 
of  the  women  speak  a  little  of  the  lingua  called  Chinese 
English,  or,  in  the  cant  phrase,//£V<w. 

b.  Lingua  franca  [It..  =  'Frankish  tongue']: 
a  mixed  language  or  jargon  used  in  the  Levant, 
consisting  largely  of  Italian  words  deprived  of  their 
inflexions.  Also  transf.  any  mixed  jargon  formed 
as  a  medium  of  intercourse  between  people  speak 
ing  different  languages. 

1678  DKVDF.N  Limbcrltain  \.  i,  Tis  a  kind  of  Lingua 
J-rtitica,  as  I  have  heard  the  Merchants  call  it ;  a  certain 
compound  Language,  made  up  of  all  Tongues,  that  pusses 
through  the  Levant.  1737  [S.  BEKINGTON]  C.  ai  Lucca's 
Alt-lit.  28  That  mixed  Language  called  Lingua  Branca, 
so  necessary  in  Eastern  Countries :  It  is  made  up  of 
Italian,  Turkish,  Persian,  and  Arabian.  1787  BKCKFORU 
Italy  (1834)  II.  224  Addressing  himself  to  me  ..  in  a  most 
fluent  lingua- franca,  half  Italian  and  half  Portuguese.  1836 
MARKYAT  Midsh.  Easy  xiii,  One  of  the  men  could  speak  a 
little  Lingua  Franca.  187*  BEAMES  Comp.  Grant.  Aryan 
Lang.  L  121  That.. all-expressive  Urdu  speech,  which  is 
even  now  the  lingna  franca  of  most  parts  of  India.  1877 
F.  BURNABY  Through  Asia  Minor  I.  vi.  64  'What  do  you 
want  ? '  — he  asked  in  lingua  f  ram  a,  that  undefined  mixture 
of  Italian,  French,  Greek,  and  Spanish,  which  is  spoken 
throughout  the  Mediterranean. 

fig.  1870  LOWELL  Among  my  /Ms.  Ser.  i.  170  What  con 
cern  have  we  with  the  shades  of  dialect  in  Homer  or 
Theocritus,  provided  they  speak  the  spiritual  tingnafranca 
that  abolishes  all  alienage  of  race  ? 

t  Lingua  cious,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  huguaci-, 
lingua*  loquacious  (/.  lingua  tongue)  +  -ots.] 

1.  Talkative,  loquacious. 

1651  BIGGS  AVry  Disfi.  P  80  We  desire  the  linguacious  Cliy- 
mistry  of  these  heads  to  tell  us.  1727111  BAILEY  vol.  11. 

2.  Linguistic.     (A  bad  use.) 

1814  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  LXXIII.  499  The 
author  . .  appears  . .  after  having  completed  two  volumes  of 
selections  from  the  antient  writers,  to  have  ..  acquired  a 
respectable  knowledge  . .  of  their  linguacious  peculiarities. 

Hence  t  lingua  ciousness. 

1717  in  BAILEY  vol.  II. 

t  Liiiguacity .  Obs.—  °  [f.  L.  linguaci-  (see 
prec.)  +  -TV  ;  !„.  type  *lnigiiiii~itiifctii.'\  Loquacity. 

1656  BLOUST  Gltissogr.)  Lingnat.ityt ..  talkativeness,  ver 
bosity.  17*1  in  BAII.EY. 

Linguadental :  see  LIN<;I;O-. 
Lingual  Oi'rjgwal),  a.  and  s/'.      [ad.  med.L. 
HngHal-ist  f.  lingua  tongue.     Cf.  F.  lingual.] 
A.  adj. 
fl.  Tongue-shaped  (see  quot.).   Oh. 

f  1400  Lanfrancs  Cirnrg.  308  The  .ix.  cauterie  is  ulepkl 
linguale  [L.  cautcrinin  lingnalc\.  Ibid.  309  Sui>erfluite  of 
fleisch  hat  is  vpoii  a  marines  browis,  Jwju  schalt  do  awei  wi[> 
a  cauterie  bat  is  clepid  lingual,  schajH:  a>  it  were  a  tungv  of 
a  In  id. 

2.  Chiefly  Anat.  and  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
tongue,  or  to  nny  tongue-like  part  (see  LINGUA  i). 

Lingual  artery,  a  branch  of  the  external  carotid,  supplying 
the  tongue.  Lingual  /w/r,  the  hyoid  lx>ne  (Syti.  Soc.  Lex. 
18801.  t  Lingual  HCITC,  a  tactile  and  sensory  nerve  (a  branch 
of  tne  inferior  nia\ill:iry  division  of  the  fifth  iranial  pair1, 
supplying  the  tongue.  Lingual  ribbon^  in  molluscs,  = 
ODONTOPHOKE.  Lingual  teeth,  llie  chitinous  band  of  teeth 
which  is  borne  upon  the  odontophore. 

1650  BULWLK  Anthroponift.  143 There  are  men  somewhere 
wlio  have  really  a  double  Tongue,  with  which  they  better 
perform  the  lingual  offices  then  we  do  with  one.  1826 
KlRBT  £:  Sr.  Entowol.  III.  xxxiv.  41-6  The  labial  palpi  .. 
might  with  equal  propriety  be  denominated  lingual  palpi. 
1831  K.  Ksox  Cloquifs  Anat.  287  The  constrictor  mediu> 
i-.  covered,  in  its  outer  surface,  by  the  hyo-glossus  and 
lingual  artery  externally.  1848  CARCESTEK  Anim.  Phys. 
;^79  The  branch  of  this  proceeding  to  the  tongue,  is  known 
as  the  lingual  nerve.  1851-  6  Womm  AKU  Motlitsca  iv.  28 
'J'lie  lingual  ribbon  of  the  limpet  is  longer  than  the  whole 
animal.  1858  OWEN  in  Murchison  SiJttria  App.  (1859) 
562  Lingual  teeth  of  gasteropods.  1862  J.  Ci.  JEM  KEYS 
/>';•//.  Conchol.  I.  j8g  The  tongue  or  lingual  plate  of  Coch- 
licopa.  1880  GUNTHEK  I'tshesd^  The  lingual  cartilage  is 
large  in  all  cyclostomes.  1880  K.  RIMMEH  Land fy  l''ri'sh~ 
-.{'atcr  Shells  23  Central  lingual  tooth  minute.  i88z  li:io\ 
Conchol.  I.  94  At  the  lower  posterior  end  U  situated  the 
lingual  sheath,  enclosing  the  odontophore, 

3.  Phonetics.  Of  sounds  :  Formed  by  the  tongue. 
As  a   term  of  phonetic  classification,  the  word   has  been 

very  variously  applied  :  e.  g.  by  Wilkins  to  most  of  tlie 
Vowels,  and  to  all  the  consonants  exc.  the  labials  and 
gutturaLs  ;  some  have  appropriated  it  to  the  'divided' 
sounds,  i  and  r.  In  present  u^u,  it  hardly  survives  exc.  r 
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a  synonym   fur  CEREBRAL  (e.  g.    in  Whitney's  Sanskrit 
Grammar,  1879). 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  111.  xiv.  $  a.  374  Then  u,  o,  tt, 
should  be  first,  as  being  Labial,  and  *,  a,  e,  t,  next,  as 
Lingual,  or  Linguapalatal,  and  y  last,  as  being  Guttural. 
1773  W.  KKNKICK  Diet.,  Rhet.  Grain.  §  2.  3  He  would  be 
at  no  loss  to  perceive,  that  the  guttural  and  nasal  modes  of 
enunciation  are  less  pleasant  than  the  labial  and  lingual. 
1860  O.  W.  HOLMES  Elsie  /*.  (1861)  167  Not  a  lisp,  cer 
tainly,  but  the  least  possible  imperfection  in  articulating 
some  of  the  lingual  sounds. 

4.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  tongue  as  the  organ  of 
speech,  b.  Pertaining  to  language  or  languages. 

1774  ll'tstnt.  Mag.  II.  456,  I  was  advised  to  take  a 
country  lodging  for  the  benefit  of  the  air;  but  as  a  lingual 
noise  is  not  the  only  one  I  dislike,  I  was  for  ever  changing 
my  situation.  1813  T.  BUSBY  Lucretius  II.  v.  1311  If 
others  yet  no  language  knew,  Then,  tell  me,  whence  their 
lingual  talent  grew.  1821-34  Good's  Study  Mcd.  (ed.  4)  I. 
415  He  [a  tongueless  boy]  underwent  a  strict  examination 
as  to. .the  lingual  powers  he  still  possessed.  iSjjCARLYi.K 
7'V.  Kc~'.  II.  i.  11,  One  great  difference  between  our  two 
kinds  of  civil  war;  between  the  modern  lingual  or  Parlia 
mentary-logical  kind,  and  the  ancient  or  manual  kind  it) 
the  steel  battle-field.  1855  f.  WILSON  in  Mitchell  Mem. 
R.  Ncsbit  11858)  396  His  lingual  studies  in  India  were 
almost  altogether  confined  to  the  Marathi  and  to  the  ele 
ments  of  Sanskrit.  1871  BLACKIE  Four  Phases  i.  79  Your 
talk  is  not  a  mere  exhibition  of  lingual  dexterity ;  it  means 
something.  1875  C'onttwfl.  A*<T'.  XXL  928  The  lingual 
ingenuities  of  logic. 

B.  sb.  1.  A  lingual  sound  (see  A.  3). 

1668  WILKIXS  Real  Char.  MI.  xiv.  §  2.  374  In  conformity 
with  the  common  Alphabets,  I  begin  [in  enumerating  the 
vowels]  with  the  Linguals.  a  1709  W.  BAXTER  Let.  in  Gloss, 
Rom.  Antitj.  (1731 '  409 The  second  Sort  I  call  Linguals,  which 
are  proper  to  Mankind,  and  borrowed  by  Imitation  from 
animal  and  other  Sounds.  1817  DWONCEAU  in  Trans, 
Amer,  Philos.  Soc,  (1818)  I.  261  Four  linguals,  zhim,shalt 
zed,  and  sin.  1871  W.  A.  HAMMOND  Dis.  Nerv.  System  36 
The  linguals  and  labials  among  letters  are  particularly 
troublesome. 

2.  Anat.  The  lingual  nerve  (see  A.  2). 

1877  M.  FOSTER  Fhysiol.  ill.  i.  345  Here  the  sensory 
lingual  was  evidently  the  means  of  causing  motor  effects. 

Lingua'lity.  [f.  LINGUAL  a.  +  -ITY.]  The 
quality  of  being  lingual.  [Fun&s  Stand.  Ditt.  1893.) 

Lingualize  (li'rjgwabiz),  v.  [f.  LINGUAL  a. 
+  -IZE.J  trans.  To  make  lingual. 

1875  F.  HAM.  in  Nation  XX.  116/2  The  letters  t/,  t/,  and 
t,  where  lingual,  were,  we  surmise,  first  dentalized,  so  as  to 
conform  to  their  character  everywhere  on  the  Continent, 
and  these  letters  on  reaching  Kngland,  where  there  are  no 
vernacular  dentals,  were,  in  turn,  lingualized.  1879  Wm  i  - 
NEY  Sanskrit  Gram.  59  The  final  t  or  «  of  a  preposition  or 
other  like  prefix  ordinarily  lingualizeb  the  initial  s  of  the 
root  to  which  it  is  prefixed, 

Lingually  (li-qgwali) ,  adv.  [f.  LINGUAL  a,  + 
-LY-.j  In  a  lingual  manner ;  as  regards  language. 
(Cent.  Diet.  1890.) 

Linguapalatal :  see  LINGUO-. 

t  Lingued,  ///.  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  lingua  tongue 
+  -ED-.J  Tongued.  Only  in  Comb,  honey-lingucd. 

1620  MIDDLKTON  &  ROWLKV  World  Tost  at  Tennis  C  4!', 
Hony-lingued  Polihynmia. 

Linguet,  variant  of  LANGUET. 

1644  DIGBY  Nat.  Rodies  xix.  166  The  body  or  linguet  \sc. '  a 
tongue,  or  labell  of  flannen  ']  by  which  the  water  ascendeth, 
being  a  dry  one.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Linguct,  ;i 
tongue  ;  as  in  some  organ-pipes.  A  languet.  Ibid.,  Lin- 
Suet*  the  piece  of  a  sword-hilt  which  turns  down  over  the 
mouth-piece  of  a  scabbard. 

Lillguiforni  (Irggwifjwm),  a.  Rot.,  Anat.  and 
Zool.  Also  less  correctly  lingua-,  linguae-,  [ad. 
L.  type  *linguifonu-is,  f.  LINGUA;  see  -FORM.] 

Shaped  like  the  tongue. 

'753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  .SV///.  s.v.  Leaf,  Littgniform  leaf,  a 
linear  leaf  in  shape  of  a  tongue,  which  is  obtuy.-,  fleshy, 
depressed,  convex  on  the  under  side,  and  usually  cartila 
ginous  at  the  edge.  1760  J.  LKL;  Introd.  But.  in.  v.  (1705) 
1 86  L  iHgHiforni)  Tongue-shaped.  1826  K  i  R  BV  &  S  il. 
J\ntomoL  III.  424  When  you  look  within  the  mouth,  you 
will  find  a  linguiform  org.in,  which  evidently  acts  the  part 
of  a  tongue,  and  therefore  ought  to  have  the  mime,  1835-6 
TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  L  703/1  The  foot,  which  is  shaped  like 
a  tongue,  is  named  linguiform,  as  in  the  Solen  strigilatns. 
1848  CRAIG,  Lingitaforin.  1854  WOODWARD  Mollusc*  11. 
304  Verier  ida: : . .  foul  linguiforin.  i86z  COOKL,  Matt.  l>ot. 
Terms,  Lin$u#forni.  1887  AV/V.  Mcd.  Jrnl.  13  Mar.  641 
In  some  instances  the  gall-bladder  projects  beyond  the  apex 
of  the  linguiform  projection. 

Lingui'poteiice.  noncc-wd'.  [f.  L.  lingua 
tongue  -^  potent  ia  power.  Cf.  armipotence^  V  Mas 
tery  with  the  tongue,  or  of  languages. 

i8*ao  COLKUUX;K  in  Lit,  Rein.  (1839)  IV.  108  The  N*w 
Tt  stall  lent  contains  not  the  least  proof  of  the  liitgnipotcnce 
of  the  Apostles,  but  the  clearest  proof  of  the  contrary. 

Languished  :  see  LINGUIST///,  ii. 

Iiinguisni  Jhjgwiz'm).  nowc-ivd.  [f.  L. 
lingua  tongue  +  -ISM.]  Conversance  with,  or  pre 
dilection  for.  (foreign'  languages. 

1819  MOORI;  Mem,  4  Mar.  (1853)  II.  274  The  faults  of 
Mr.  Fox's  writing  may  perhaps  be  traced  to  his  linguJMii, 
and  some  of  the  purest  writers  of  English  have  been  those 
that  knew  but  little  of  other  languages. 

Linguist  (li'rjgwist),  [f.  L.  lingua  tongue, 
language  + -IST.  Cf.  Y.linguiste  (from  17111  c.).] 

1.  One  who  is  skilled  in  the  use  of  languages  ;  one 
who  is  master  of  other  tongues  besides  his  own. 
^ Often  with  adj.  indicating  the  degree  or  extent  of 
the  person's  skill.) 
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IS91  SIIAKS.  T-Htff  Cent.  iv.  i.  57  Seeing  you  are  beautifide 
With  goodly  shape;  and  by  your  owne  report  A  Linguist. 
J593  C>.  HARVKV  Pierce" s  Sitter.  Answ.  Lett.  *-*j  b,  Be  thou 
lohn,  the  niany-tongued  Linguist,  like  Andre wes,  or  the 
curious  Intelligencer,  like  Boclley.  1599  THYNNE^/W////^/?'. 
31  Vnleste  a  manne  l>e  a  good  saxomste,  frenche,  and 
Italyane  linguiste.  1602  BOYLE  in  Lisntore  Pagers  Ser.  n. 
11887)  I-  39  A  genera!!  Linguist  and  parlycularsoin  insight  in 
the  twin  tungue.  1604  MAKSTOX  Malcontent  \.\,\  study  lan 
guages.  Whodoost  thinke  to  be  the  best  linguist  of  our  age? 


At/ten.  Brit.  i.  i  The  great  Linguist,  John  Minsheu.  1855 
MACAVLAY  ///*/.  Eng.  xiii.  III.  276  He  was  a  linguist,  a 
mathematician,  and  a  poet.  1859  MAX  MULI.KK  Set.  Laag. 
11862)  24  And  here  I  must  protest  . .  against  the  supposition 
that  the  student  of  language  must  necessarily  be  a  great 
linguist.  1867  L.M>Y  HKRBKRT  Cradle  L.  iii.  bi  He  is  ..  a 
wonderful  linguist,  speaking  not  only  Hebrew  and  Greek, 
but  most  of  the  Arabian  dialects. 

transf.    1604  DRAVTON  Owl  47  Kach  Sylvan  sound  I  truly 
understood,  Ilecome  a  perfect  Linguist  of  the  Wood. 
\  b.  One  who  speaks  a  (specified)  language. 

1671  PETTY  /W.  Anat.  xiii.  Tracts  (1769)  371  All  the  naiiKs 
of  artificial  things  brought  into  use,  since  the  empire  of  these 
linguists  ceased,  are  expressed  in  the  language  of  their  con 
querors. 

t  2.  A  student  of  language  ;  a  philologist.   Obs. 

1641  WILUINS  Mercury  iii.  11707)  12  Many  of  the  other 
[words]  ..  are  of  such  secret  Sense,  as  I  think  no  Lingual 
can  discover.  1695  \.  EDWARDS  rerfeet.  Script.  3  Here 
linguists  and  philologists  may  find  that  which  is  to  be  found 
no  where  else.  1748  HARTLEY  Ohserv.  Man  \.  iii.  §  i.  v" 
A  Light  in  which  Grammarians  and  Linguists  alone  consider 

Words.  1817  J.  EVANS  Kxcitrs.  Windsor,  etc.  171  And  what 
will  be  curious  to  the  linguist,  here  are  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
the  very  books  from  which  Pope  made  his  translation. 

t  3.  An  interpreter.  Obs.     i  Cf.  LIXGUISTER.) 

'  Formerly  much  used  in  the  East.  It  long  survived  in 
China,  and  is  there  perhaps  not  yet  obsolete  '  iVule). 

1711  C.  LOCKYKU  Trtide  India  104  (Jet  it  translated  with 
out  your  Linguists  Knowledge.  1741  C.  MM>UU-;TON  in 
A.  l)ohbs  Hudson" s  Bay  (1744)  192  The  Southern  Indian, 
who  was  Linguist  fur  the  Northern  ones,  returned  with  the 
Moat.  1745  P.  THOMAS  yrnl.  Ansoifs  I'oy.  300  This  Even 
ing  came  ..  a  Chinese  Interpreter  or  Linguist.  1780  .-!««. 
I\eg.  204  The  persons  who  acted  as  linguist,  surgeon,  and 
surgeon's  mate.  1843  PRESCOTT  J/f.i'/Vc  (1850)  I.  251  Ma 
rina  ..  made  herself  so  far  mistress  of  the  Castilian  as  to 
supersede  the  nece>sity  of  any  other  linguist.  1882  * /•«« 
Ku'ae"  at  Canton  50  Other  Chinese  were  closely  allied  to 
the  foreign  community  as'  Linguists'..  .They  were  appointed 
by  the  Hoppo  to  act  as  interpreters. 

t  4.  One  who  uses  his  tongue  freely  or  knows 
how  to  talk  ;  a  muster  of  language.  Obs. 

1588  T.  HARRIOTT  I'irginiii  (Cent.*,  Artamockes,  the  lin 
guist,  a  bird  that  imitateth  and  useth  the  sounds  and  tone^ 
of  almost  all  the  birds  in  the  countrie.  1599  T.  M[ori  M  ] 
Silkworwes  43  All  linguists  [///arg*.  Pies  parratx, stares,  &c.j 
eke  that  beg  what  hart  would  crime  Selling  your  tongues 
for  euery  trifle  seene  As  almonds,  mittes|etc.l.  1611  WKKSII-.U 
ll'ftite  Devil  v.  i,  lie  dispute  with  him.  Hee's  a  rare  lin 
guist.  1691  WOOD  .-I///.  Oxon.  I.  374  Rii  hard  Martin  . .  was 
a  plausible  Linguist,  and  eminent  for  Speeches  spoken  in 
Parliaments. 

t  Iii-nguist,    languished,  ///.  a.    Obs. 

[app.  evolved  from  a  misunderstanding  of  prce. 
(perh.  in  the  phrase  '  the  best  linguist^,  the  ending 
being  taken  for  that  of  a  pa.  pple.]  Skilled  in  lan 
guages,  '  Lingiiagcd  '. 

1607  IJREios  Mui-jifnrcr  (<  Irosart)  7/1  So  profoundly  read 
in  the  rules  of  the  besl  learning,  iind  so  well  Linguist  in  ihe 
most  necessary  Languages.  1630  1.  TAYI.OK  (Water  I'.)  1-ilc^y 
rt-ince  Henry  \Vks.  n.  336,'!  !\fean  lime  she  [my  Mnsel 
'mongst  the  linguishVl  Poets  thrones,  Although  she  want 
the  helpe  of  Korraigne  longs.  1632  Lniuiow  Tyai'.  x.  409 
They  are.,  delicately  lingnishj,  the  mosl  part  of  them,  being 
brought  vp  in  France  or  Italy. 

Ziinguister  (Irngwutu).  Now  only  U.  S. 
Also  7  liukister,  8  languister,  y  liugster, 
liukster.  [f.  prto.  +  -ER1.] 

1.   An  interpreter  ;   =LiNUl'lsr  2. 

a  1649  WlNIIIKOP  .\~c;v  ling.  (1826)  II.  237  He,  beili.^ 
linkislcr  (because  he  could  speak  the  language).  1713  in 
G.Sheldon  I  list.  £>«<y/V/V(. !/<«*.)(  1895)  I.  350,  J  Jinployed 
my  Indian  I.ansnisler  to  lalk  to  her.  1760  Let.  to  Gen. 
Fort  St.  dviye  in  A.  Dalrymple  Orient.  Refer!.  (1793)  I. 
^06,  I  was  no  furlher  concerned,  than  as  a  Lingni.sler  for 
the  King's  Officer  who  commanded  the  Party.  1840  J.  K. 
Cool'ERV'<^////«</t:>'.viii,  On  the  Atlantic,  .where  a  seafaring- 
man  has  occasion  sometimes  to  converse  with  a  pilot  or  a 
liuguister  in  that  language  [French].  1885  H.  M.  STAM.KY 
Congo  I.  123  Massalla,  the  lingster  of  Chinsalla  Milage. 
1889  F.  K.  CiotmiNU  Maraoiur'i  1st.  (1890)  65  Unksler.  .is 
a  word  in  common  use  in  many  parts  [of  Georgia  and 
Florida),  being  a  corruption  of  linguister,  and  means  inter 
preter. 

II  2.   noitcc-ust.  A  linguist,  philologist. 

1870  LUWKLL  Study  lyhitt.  205  He  who  writeb  to  be  read, 
does  not  Wlile  for  linguisters. 

Linguistic  (liijgwi'stik  ,  a,  and  sl>.  [f.  Lix- 
UUIST  -T-  -H'.  Cf.  F.  liiigitislii/ue.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  knowledge  or 
study  of  languages.  Also  used  for:  Of  or  per 
taining  to  language  or  languages  ;  =Lixi;u.\L  40. 

The  latter  use  is'  hardly  justifiable  etymologically  ;  it  lias 
arisen  because  lingual  suggesls  irrelevant  associalions. 

1856  C.  J.  KI.UCO-IT  in  Caml'r.  Ess.  187  Orthographies  .  • 
and  ..  ihe  veriest  itiimitix  of  linguistic  differences.  1858 
J.  M.  Mncntl.L  Mem.  R.  NesHt  i.  12  His  linguistic  talent 
was  logical  as  much  as  philological.  1860  MAUSH  ti'ig- 
L,inff.  i.  (1862)  2  The  most  striking  improvement  in  linsuistic 


LINGUOSITY. 

study  may  be  dated  from  the  discovery  ..  of  the  Sanskrit. 
1876  C.  M.  PAVIES  {.'north.  Lond.  31  In  a  linguistic  point 
of  view  the  peoples  were  one. 

~B.sb.  [-ic  2.]  The  science  of  languages;  philology. 
a.  sing.  (Cf.  F.  linguist!  qiiC)  G.  Ihiguistik^  rare. 
1837  WMKWELI,  Hist.  Induct.  Set.  ('1840)  I.  p.  cxiv,  We 
may  call  the  science  of  languages  linguistic,  as  it  is  called 
by  the  best  (lerman  writers.  1870  Lo\\  i.u.  .Study  Wind,  334 
Mr.  Hooper  is  always  weak  in  his  linguistic. 

b.  pi. 

1855  in  Oiin.yiL,  Suppl.  a  1858  S.  W.  SINGER  (Wore.1, 
A  work  containing  a  complete  chronological  account  of 
Knglish  lexicography  and  lexicographers  would  lie  a  most 
acceptable  addition  to  linguistics  and  literary  history.  1875 
WHITNEY  Life  Lang:  x.  191  A  fundamental  principle  in 
linguistics.  1893  LKI.AND  Man,  I.  112  The  extreme  interest 
which  I  take  in  philology  and  linguistics. 

Linguistical  Jirjgwi'stikal  },  a.  [f.  LINGUISTIC 

-i   -AL.J     =  LlNGI.-JSTIC  a. 

1813  T.  Ci.  WAINKWKIGHT  AVv.  \  Crif.  (1880)  311  To  .. 
garnish  one's  paragraphs  with  .  .  outl;tndi.-h  sprigs,  not  per 
sonally  plucked  from  the  lingulstical  trees.  1845  U'si-.ss 
l!i  NSKN  in  Hare  Life  II.  iii.  85  A  remarkable  linguistiu'il 
talent.  1882-3  SCHAI-K  KmycL  Relig.  Knowl.  III.  2308  In 
this  dictionary  he  does  not  pretend  to  give  a  linguistical 
explanatiun  of  the  words  occurring  in  the  N.  T. 

Linguistically,  adv.  [f.  prcc.  +  -i.v  -.]  In 
regard  or  relation  to  language  or  linguistics. 

1860  MAKSH  Kng.  Lang.  xxii.  473  It  is  al>o  linguistically 
important  because  [etc.  1.  1865  MAX  ML'I.LEK  Chips  (1880) 
H.  xxv.  267  The  similarity  ot  customs.,  among  races  lin 
guistically  related  to  each  other.  1876  Low  K  LI,  Ajnong  tny 
iiks.  Ser.  n.  130  Gawain  Douglas,  whose  translation  of  the 
/Kneid  is  linguistically  valuable. 

Linguistician  ^liijgwisti-Jon).  we-1.  [Sec 
-ICIAN.J  One  who  is  versed  in  linguistics. 

1897  C/tissi't  al  Re"',  94  The  earliest  lingin'sticians  regarded 
i'i  in  the  words  for  twenty  as  a  by-form  oftfot. 

Linguistics  :  see  LINGUISTIC  Ii  b. 

Linguistry  (li'ggwistri).  rare.  [f.  LINGUIST 
+  -RY.J  Study  of  language. 

1794  T.  PAINK  Age  ef  Reason  i.  33  llut  the  apology  that  is 
now  made  for  continuing  to  lc;u:h  the  dead  languages,  could 
not  be  the  cause  at  first  of  cutting  doun  learning  to  the 
narrow  ami  humble  sphere  of  lin^ui^ry.  1853  (i.  J.C,\vi  i.v 
Lns  Alforjus  II.  246  To  bring  dov\n  their  estimate  of  my 
linguist  ry,  I  gave  them  a  literal  translation  of  that  proverb 
which  defines  comparisons  a->  odious. 

II  LingulaOi'Dk'i''^1)-  ^-  lingulse  '-!/).  [L., 
dim.  of  lingua  tongue.  Cf.  LIGULA.] 

1.  A  little  tongue  or  tongue-like  \>art. 

Now  only  .s/tr.  in  Anat.,  short  for  various  mod.L.  nan-  , 
of  structures,  as  I,  JistitLe  (the  epiglottis1,  /.  ccrci'i'tll,  eU, 

1664  Iivi-;iA's  Syl;ia  xvi,  11679)  74  They,  .make  the  Incision 
with  a  Chisel  in  the  Body  very  neatly,  in  which  they  stkl; 
a  Leaf  of  the  Tree,  as  a  lingula  to  direct  it  into  the  apjit.-!;- 
dent  Vessel,  a  1734  NORTH  Lift-  ofGnilford  (1741;)  298  'I  ir; 
ingenious  Mr.  Hook  put  this  Scheme  of  Mustek  into  Clock 
work,  and  made  Wheels,  with  small  LingitLe  in  the  Marnier 
of  Cogs.  1889  in  Syd.  Sac.  Lex. 

2.  A  genus  of  bivalve  molluscs,  including  many 
fossil  species  ;  any  shell  of  the  genus. 

/.  ingn'ajlags,  micaceous  flagstones  and  slates  of  N.  Wales, 
containing  the  lingula  in  large  quantities. 

1836  l\-nny  Cycl.  V.  313/2  Lingula  has  been  found  in  .1 
fossil  >tate  in  the  inferior  oolite  of  Yorkshire.  1851-6  Woon- 
WAKIJ  Mollitsca.  240  Observations  on  the  living  Lingula  aic 
much  wanted.  1873  J).\wsos  Earth  .y  Man  iii.  39  Tin: 
Lingula;,  from  the  abundance  of  which  some  of  the  Primor 
dial  beds  have  received  in  England  and  Wales  the  name  of 
Lingula  flags. 

Lillgulai*  (li'ggiiJlaj),  a.  Anat.  [f.  prcc.  r 
-AU.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  lingula. 

1855  MAVNI;  Expos.  Lex.,  Lingnlaris,  of  or  belonging  to 
a  little  tongue:  lingular.  1889  BMtk's  Ifandbk.  Mfd.  Si  i. 
VI  II.  126  In  the  child  at  birth  the  lingular  folia  are  rounded 
and  distinct. 

Lingulate  (H'qgi/fl^t),  a.    [ad.  L.  liqgulat-tts  : 

sec  LINGULA  and  -ATE.]     Tongue-shaped. 

1849  HAKDV  in  Proc.  Bent*.  .\'nt.  Club  II.  No.  7.  301 
Antenna;  with  the  third  joint  parallelogrammic,  with  its  tip 
rounded  (lingulate).  1863  HIIKK^LKY  Brit.  Mosses  Gloss. 
312  LingulatC)  tongue  shaped.  1881  Nature  4  Aug.  308  In 
three  years  ..  I  found  exactly  one  hundred  implements, 
mostly  Ungulate  e.\amplcb  (a  few  ovate,1. 

So  Li-ngfulated,  in  the  same  sense. 

1797  En<.y<:l.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  III.  244/11  [Botany.]  Lingulatcd, 
leu  ig  ue  shaped. 

Linguo,  obs.  form  of  LINGO. 

LiugUO-,  t  lingua-,  used  as  combining  fi>rui 

of  I-,,  lingua  (the  eorrect  form  would  be  Iwgui-} 

in  Linguo-,  f  linguade'ntal  a.,  of  or  formed  by 

tongue  and  teeth  ;    also  sb.,  a  sound  so  formed. 

' 


formed  by  the  tongue  and  palate  ;  also  sb. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  ill.  xiv.  §  a.  374  M  must  U  the 
first,  as  being  Labial  ;  N  next,  as  being  Dental;  and  then 
NG,  as  being  Lingua-palatal.  1669  \V.  HOLUKK  Elcw. 
SJci'i-Jt  71  T.  and  D.  are  Giiigival  ;  Tli.  and  Dh.  are  Lingua- 
dental.  Ibid.  138  The  Labiodentals,/  r1,  which  as  also  the 
Linguadentals  tht  <///,  he  will  soon  learn  by  the  method 
before  directed.  1817  DutJNCEAU  in  Trans.  Aincr.  Pliilos. 
Sot:  (1818)  L  -'6-j  'Ihree  linguo-palatal>,  iawetf,  rt>t  nim, 
H>id.t  Four  linguo-dcntals,  as;  dclta^  ftzi;  thick^  theme, 
1828  WKUSTKR,  Lingnadental)  an  articulation  formed  by 
the  tongue  and  teeth. 

ttiugUO'Sity.  Obsr"*  [ad.  L.  linguositat-em^ 
f.  /iiignos-its  talkative  (f.  lingua  tongue  :  see  -1TY.J 
Talkativeness.  1717  in  UAILLV  \ul.  11. 
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LINGWORT. 

'  Lingwort.    Obs.     [?f.   LINO  ^ 
l>crh.   named    from   the  nppearance  of  the  root.] 
White  Hellebore    I'eratntm  albttni}. 

1 538  TURNER  /,  ibellits ,  Ly  ng  \v  or  t ,  Kllcbontw  a.  Ib  it  in . 
1578  IWTE  Dodocns  in.  ,xxiv.  347  This  kind  of  Hellebor  is 
called.. in  English  White  Hellebor,  Neseworte,  and  I.iny- 
wurt.  1607  Toi'SKLL  l'*ottr-f.  Hcasts  11658)  401  Mingle  them 
together  with  Linsj-wort  and  Pepper.  1647  Ln.i.v  Chr. 
Astrol.  x.  68  The  Hearbs  are  as  followeth.  The  Nettle,.. 
Lingwort,  Onions,  Scammony  [etc.]. 

Iiingy  (li'iji),  a.1  [f.  LING  st>,-  +  -Y1.]  Abound 
ing  in  or  covered  with  ling  or  heather. 

1649  BLITHE  En*,  linprov.  Im£r.  (1653)  133  A  Lingy 
Heath  or  Common.  1708'!'.  WARD  Kng.  I\cf.\\'.  (1710)  103 
margin,  His  Cell  was  upon  a  Lingy  Moor,  about  two  miles 
from  Mulgrave  Castle.  1845  WATSON  in  Jxnl.  R.  Agric.  Si'C. 
VI.  i.  79  Heath  land,  or,  what  is  generally  termed  in  the 
North  of  England  '  lingy  land  '.  1884  Kendal  Mfrctny  $• 
Times  26  Sept.  2/6  Three  beautiful  meadow  fields,  which 
were  a  great  contrast  to  ihe  surrounding  lingy  land. 

Lingy  (li'iidgi),  a2  dial.  In  7  lingey.  [a. 
OK.  //£"«<.*,  Huge  thin,  supple.]  Limber;  supple. 

1674-91  RAY  N.  C.  Words  44  I.ingcy',  Limber.  1850  in 
OCII.VIK.  [Common  in  mod.  dialects  :  see/sH^-.  Dial.  Diet.] 

Linliay  li'i:i  -  s.  w,  dial.  Alsolinn(e^y.  [Of 
obscure  origin;  the  first  element  may  possibly  be 
the  stem  of  OK.  hlinian  LEAX  v.~\  A  shed  or  other 
farm  building  open  in  front,  usually  with  a  lean- 
to  roof. 

1695  rhil.  Trans.  XIX.  30  Backward  in  the  Court  there 
was  a  I.inny  that  rested  upon  a  wall.  1768  TOPI.AUY  M'ks. 
(1794)  1.41  The  dwelling-house,  the  barn,  the  linhays,  the 
stable,  &c, .  .were,  .all  in  flames  at  once.  x8ooC//n>«.  in,-f«//. 
Keg.  25/1  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  dwelling-house,  offices 
extensive  barns,  stables,  linneys,  &c.  were  consumed.  1837 
COTTLE  Kftnin.  i.  9  The  sties  for  their  pigs,  and  the  linnies 
for  their  cattle.  1864  T.  Q.  COUCH  £.  Cornw.  Gloss,  in 
JrnL  Roy.  Inst,  Cornw.  I.  17  Lifihay,  a  shed  consisting  of 
a  roof  resting  on  a  wall  at  the  back,  and  supported  in  front 
by  pillars.  1893  Q.  [Cot'cn]  Delectable  Duchy  291  Run  up 
to  the  linhay  an'  fetch  a  rope. 

Liniall,  Lunation,  obs.  ff.  LINEAL,  LIXEATIOX. 

Liniel,  variant  of  LINGEL  sbl 

t  Iiini'gerOUS,  a.  Ot>s-°  [f.  L.  llniger  (f. 
linuni  rlax  +  -gcr  bearing';  -i-  -ous.j  (See  quot.) 

1656  BLOUNT  Gtossflgr,,  I.ini^erous,  that  beareth  flex  or 
linnen.  1721  in  BAII.EY;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Liniment  (H'nime'nt).  Also  5  lynyment,  (7 
leniment).  [ad.  L.  limmcnt-uw.  f.  linire  to  smear, 
anoint.  Cf.  F.  liniment,] 

•(•  1.  Something  used  for  smearing  or  anointing. 

c  1420  rallttd.  on  f/nsl'.  xr.  440  In  lynyment  ffor  tonnes  best 
doth  askis  of  garment.  1691  RAY  Creation  i.  (16921  130  The 
Bird  . .  compressing  the  Glandules,  squeezes  out  and  brings 
away  therewith  an  oily  Pap  or  Liniment,  most  fit  and  proper 
for  the  inunction  of  the  Feathers. 

2.  An  embrocation,  usually  made  with  oil. 

«543  TRAHKRON  l'igo*s  Ckirurg.,  Intcrpr.  strait ngc 
nf(>rdt's.  Liniment  is  an  oyntment  15930.  HARYFY  rime's 
Suf>c>;  Wks.  (GrosnrO  II.  252  The  Artificial  Liniment  of 
Doctor  Levinus  I^mnius  for  a  comely  Beard.  1631  BIM  i  n- 
WAIT  Whimsies^  Questui&u  127  Leniments,  emplasters  and 
unctions.  1727  BHAULKY  Fain.  Diet.  s.  v.  Anemone^  Anem 
ones  ..  boiled  m  old  Wine,  and  apply  VI  in  the  Form  of  a 
Liniment.  1829  LYTTON*  Disowned  19  Bossolton  urged  the 
application  of  liniments  and  bandages.  1876  HAKI.KV  Mat. 
Mcd.  (ed.  6)  237  Liniment  of  Verdigris  was  formerly  an 
article  of  the  Pharmacopeia. 

Linin  (brnin),  Chem.  Also  -ine.  [f.  L.  linntn 
flax  +  -IN  '.]  A  crystallizable  bitter  principle  ob 
tained  from  Liniun  cutharliciun  Purging  Flax' . 

1852  RKANDK  Diet.  Sci.  etc.,  Suppl.,  Liirine.  1865  WATTS 
Diet.  Chew.  III.  700  Linin  melts  and  decomposes  when 
heated. 

Lininess  >i -nines),   [f.  LINY  (i.  +-NK.S.S.]  The 

condition  of  being  liny  ;  undue  i>rominence  of  lines. 
1857  Etdesiologist  XVIII.  169  The  mouldings  of  these 
windows  are.  .composed    mainly   of  a  succession  of  bold 
rolls,  and  so  entirely  free  from  any  lininess. 

Lining  (hi'nirj),  vbl.  s//.1  Also  5-6  lynyug^'e, 
-eng,  5-7  lyning,  6  lyenynge,  7  loyning.  [f. 
LTXK  v.1  +  -ING1.] 

1,  concr.  The  stuff  with  which  garments  arc  lined; 
the  inner  or  under  surface  of  material  stitched  into 
a  coat,  robe,  hat,  etc.  for  protection  or  warmth. 

1401-2  Durham  Ace.  AW&  (Surlees)  393  In  ..  factura  .. 
tiiuin  casularurn  cum  lynynges.  1462  Mann,  fy  Hoitsch. 
i:..\-f>,  (Ro.\b.)  149  For  lynynge  to  the  sayd  jaket,  xij.*/. 
1502  Priv.  Pnrse  Exp.  Elh.  of  }  'ork  (1830)  54  Betwenc  the 
outside  and  the  lynyng  of  the  Queues  cloke.  1666  Woou 
Life -A  Feb.  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  73  Loyntngs  for  my  brecbes  and 
pockets.  1851  Illnstr.  Catal,  Gt.  Exhib.  1057  Patterns  of 
hat-Hnings.  1871  M.  AKSOLII  j-'rit-ndskip's  Garland  165, 
I  write  with  a  bit  of  coal  on  the  lining  of  my  hat. 
fig.  1588  SHAKS.  /,.  /,.  /,.  \-.  ii.  791  As  bumba^t  and  as 
lining  to  the  time.  1647  TRAIT  M  arrow  Gd.  Authors  in 
CMKW.  Ep,  648  Allin  had  a  Cardinals  hat,  but  with  so  thin 
lining  (means  to  support  his  state)  that  he  was  commonly 
called,  The  starveling  Cardinal. 

b.  //.  Drawers ;  underclothing,  dial. 

1614  B.  JON  SON  Barth,  F.  n.  i,  I  ha1  scene  as  fine  out  sides, 
as  either  o'  yours,  bring  lowsie  linings  to  the  Brokers,  ere 
now,  twice  a  weeke.  1655  tr-  <~11"/-  tff*t>  Fmncion  iv.  i  His 
lynkun  hanging  out  of  his  Breeches  down  unto  his  shoes. 
i669_Woou  Life  19  Oct.  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  174  A  pair  of  flumiill 
loynings,  -25.  1693  SOUTUKKNE  Maids  Last  Prayer  in. 
iii.  31  /,.  Mai.  Drawers,  my  Lord,  you  mean.  Ld.  Mai. 
Jesu !  no;  you  know  I  never  wear  Linings.  1866  T. 
EOMONDSTOM  Gloss.  Skctl.  ^  Orkn.  s.  v..  I  was  standiti'  i' 
my  bare  Hnins.  1894  Httton-le-HoU  Gloss,,  Linings^  pit. 
niun's  drawers,  fastened  at  the  knee  by  strings. 
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2.  In  extended  use :  Any  material  occurring  or 
placed    next   beneath  the  outside  one  (for   spec, 
applications  see  quots.). 

1713  POPE  Guardian  No.  4  P  3,  I  have  found  unvalued 
repositories  of  learning  in  the  lining  of  bandboxes.  1813 
KusTAct;//rt/j'  I.  vii.  281  Some  fragments  of  marble  linings. . 
remain  to  attest  the  ancient  magnificence  of  tins  port.  1829 
Glover's  Hist.  Derby  i.  61  Ironstone  of  black  colour  (Black- 
stone  lining).  1830  LINDLHV  .\'at.  ^ysf.  Bot.  p.  xlvi,  Placentae 
covering  the  whole  lining  of  the  carpella.  Ay^  Pickering's 
Catalogue  i  Biblia  Sacra  Hebriea.  . .  Bound  in  blue  mo 
rocco,  with  morocco  linings.  1834  Cycl.  Pract.  filed.  III. 
300/1  The  lining  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  1841  UKI  i-:s 
Gloss.  Civ.  Engin.t  Lining,,  .a  term  applied  to  puddle  laid 
along  the  bottom  and  upon  the  sloping  sides  of  canals, 
whereby  it  prevents  the  water  from  escaping.  1859  (iwiLT 
Eneycl.  Arc/tit.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  Lining  is  distinguished  from 
casing,  the  first  being  a  covering  in  the  interior  of  the  build 
ing,  whilst  the  latter  is  the  covering  of  the  exterior  part  of 
a  building.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-M:,  Linings,  the 
reef-bands,  leech  and  top  linings,  bunt-line  cloths,  and  other 
applied  pieces,  to  prevent  the  chafing  of  the  sails.  1881 
GREENER  Gun  231  These  barrels,  ..  are  welded  upon  a 
'chemise', or  plain  iron  lining,  1895  Casselfs  New  Techn. 
F.dttc.  III.  362/1  The  lining  of  the  edges  of  modern  dining- 
tables  is  composed  of  wood  similar  in  age  and  character . .  to 
that  of  the  table-top. 
b.  Proverb. 

[1634  MILTON  Counts  221  Was  I  deceived,  or  did  a  sable 
cloud  Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night?!  1871 
SMILES  Charac.  viii.  (1876)  218  While  we  see  the  cloud,  let 
us  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  silver  lining.  1885  GILBERT 
Mikado  n.  Orig.  Plays  Ser.  ill.  (1895)  198  Don't  let's  be 
down-hearted  !  There's  a  silver  lining  to  every  cloud* 

3.  fig.  Contents  ;  that  which  is  inside. 

c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.1  52  Xe  hath  no  joie 
to  do  no  besinesse,  Sauff  of  a  tankarde  to  pluk  out  the  lyn- 
yng.  Ibid.  53,  54,  55.  1580  SIDNEY  Ps.  v.  iv,  Mischief 
their  soules  for  inmost  lyning  have.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  //, 
i.  iv.  6 1  The  lining  of  his  coffers  shall  make  Coates  Todecke 
our  souldiers  for  these  Irish  warres.  1632  W.  ROWLKY 
Woman  never  Vi-jrt  iv.  i.  64  This  leane  Gentleman  lookes 
As  if  he  had  no  lining  in  's  guts.  1654  II.  L'ESTKANCK 
Chas.  I  (1655)  2  And  (whatever  the  linings  were)  certain  it 
is  there  was  such  a  fair  outside  of  love .  .as  eye  scarce  ever 
beheld  the  like.  1738  Lady's  Decoy  4  in  N.  ff  Q.  Ser.  vii. 
VI.  205  My  money  is  spent ;  Can  I  be  content  With  pockets 
Jepriv'd  of  their  lining?  1879  J.  BURROUGHS  Locusts  4  /'". 
Jloney  (1884)  86,  I  was  sure  to  return  at  meal-time  with  a 
lining  of  berries  in  the  top  of  my  straw  hat, 

4.  The   action   of  LINE   r.l ;    providing  with  a 
lining.     Also  lining  up.     See  LINE  v,1  5. 

1839  VRK  Diet.  Arts^  636  [The  hat]  is  then  ready  for  the 
last  operations  of  lining  and  binding.  1880  ZAEHHSDOKP 
Bookbinding  y\x,  84  Books  that  have  been  over-cast  in  the 
.sewing  should  have  rather  a  strong  lining  up.  1885  CRANE 
Ki->okhimiingy.v.  118  This  stage  of  the  lining  is  re-presented 
at  Fig.  105.  1889  Work  22  June  I.  234/1  The  following 
directions  do  not  pretend  to  cover  the  whole  subject  of  lining 
up  [in  cabinet-making],  1895  Z.UMINSIJOKK  S/t.  Hist.  Kook- 
binding  Gloss.  26  Lining~npt  i.e.,  glueing  the  back  to  receive 
the  necessary  paper,  linen,  or  soft  leather  before  the  final 
cover  goes  on. 

5.  attrib.)  as  lining  cloth,  paper ^  piece  \  lining 
side,  the  inside  or  under  side. 

1583  POLWART  Fly  tins  ".c.  Montg<nncric  566  With  laidly 
lips,  and  lyning  side  turned  out.  ctS6o  H.  STUART  ^Vaw/rtw'f 
Caicch.  45  On  the  after  part  of  the  sail  is  a  lining  cloth  for 
receiving  the  chafe  of  the  tops.  1880  ZAEHNSDORF  Rook- 
binding  Glos^  Lining  Papers,  the  coloured  or  marbled 
papers  at  eavP  end  of  the  volume.  1889  Work  22  June  I. 
234/2  The  lining  pieces  will  be  of.-^-in.  width. 

Lining  (Ui'nirj),  vbl,  $b.~  [f.  LINE  v.-  +  -ING1.] 
The  action  of  LIKE  v.- 

1.  Arranging  in  line,  alignment.     Chiefly  Mil. 
1598  BARRET  Theor.  Warres  in.  ii.  48  That  kind  of  lining 

which  is  vsed  in  placing  a  pike  and  a  shot.  Ibul.^  Lyning 
of  battels  with  shot  or  bowes.  1632  SIIHKWOOI*,  A  Lining  (or 
making  straight  by  a  line)  a  thing  drawne  by  line,  alignc- 
mcnt.  1796  Instr.tf  Keg.  Cavfilry  (1813)  50  The  looking 
and  lining  of  the  soldier  is  always  towards  that  point,  //'it/., 
By  the  men's  lining  themselves  to  one  hand  (inwards). 

2.  The  use  of  the  measuring  line  or  of  a  stretched 
cord  for  alignment. 

1823  CRAHBK  Tcchnol.  Diet.,  Lining,  the  act  of  marking 
the  length,  breadth,  or  depth  of  any  piece  of  timber,  accord 
ing  to  instruction  and  design,  by  a  cord  rubbed  with  red  or 
while  chalk.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Oficrat.  Mechanic  625 
When  the  slater  has  finished  the  eaves,  he  strains  a  line  on 
the  face  of  the  upper  slates.  ..This  lining  and  laying  is  con 
tinued  close  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  1860  Eng.  A1-  For. 
Mining  (.7c.v$.  (Newcastle  Terms',  Lining  dialling  or  sur 
veying  underground. 

b.  In  Scottish  royal  burghs:  The  authoritative 
fixing  of  the  boundaries  of  burghal  properties. 
Now  usually  short  for  decree  of  lining  the  per 
mission  granted  by  a  Dean  of  Guild  to  erect  or 
alter  a  building  according  to  specified  conditions. 
l!eforc  the  institution  of  Dean  of  Guild  Courts,  this 
permission  had  to  be  obtained  from  the  Chancery, 
the  instrument  being  called  a  bricvc  of  lining. 

1574  Burgh  Rcc.  Glasgw  (1832)  n  Tljc  quhilk  day  the 
thre  iJaillies  and  ane  parte  of  be  counsale  past  to  visie  and 
deeyde  |?e  questione  of  Lyneyng  and  ny'bourheid  betuix 
Thomas  Crawfurd.  .and  maister  Dauid  Conynghame.  1681 
VISCT.  STAIK  Instit.  Law  Scot.  iv.  iii.  §  13  (1693)  554  The 
third  Unretoui-able  Brieve,  is,  the  Brieve  of  Lyning,  which 
is  of  this  Tenor.^  1888  Cases  O/.  Session  4th  Ser.  XVI.  259 
If,  for  instance,  it  was  proposed  to  set  up  a  blubber  or  a  glue 
work  in  one  of  the  divisions  of  Prince*  Street,  the  Dean  of 
Guild  might  refuse  a  lining  beiau.sc  [etc.].  1898  A*.  />'. 
Daily  Mail  23  Sept.  3  This  year  . .  649  linings  having  been 
granted  at  a  valuation  wf^--, 106,760. 


LINK. 


3.  Tracing  of  lines.     Lining  out:  see  quot.  1823. 
1823  P.  NICHOLSON  I'ract.  ISnild.  587  Lining-out;  drawing 


lines  on  a  piece  of  timber,  &c.  so  as  to  cut  it  into  boards" 
planks,  or  other  figures.  1839  W.  A.  CHATTO  Wood  En 
graving  viii,  663  Some  wood  engravers  are  but  too  apt  to 
pride  themselves  on  the  delicacy  of  their  lining.  1869  SIR 
K.  KKEU  S/iiflwiM.  viii.  144  When  the  lining-out  had 
been  completed  the  beam-arms  were  punched  out. 

4.  The  giving  out  of  a  hymn  (by  the  precentor) 
line  by  line.  Also  lining  out. 

1863  S.  L.  J.  Life  in  South  I.  xvii.  355  Next  follows  a 


1003  .->.  L»  j.  i.ijc  in  ^oniit  i.  .xvn.  355  i\ext  follows  a 
hymn  of  alternate  singing  and  'lining'.  1883  G.  W.  CUKIIS 
in  Harper's  Mag.  Dec.  14/2  The  ancient  leading  and  lining 
of  the  hymn  gave  way  to  modern  psalmody.  1894  N.  DICK- 
SON  A  nld  Sc.  Precentor  20  This  practice  was  called  '  lining 
out ',  or  '  reading  the  line  '. 


5.  Fishing  with  a  line. 

.?833.J-  v-  C  SMITH  Fishes  Massachusetts  262  It  [Weak- 
I'lshJ  is  taken  both  by  lining  and  seining.     1897  Lu.  MAYO 
in  igth  Cent.  Aug.  199  note,  Cross-lining,  a  mode  of  fishing 
j    with  two  boats  ;  a  long  line  dressed  with  flies  is  dragged  be 
tween  each  boat. 

6.  attrib.;  lining  gauge,  t  lining-stick,  a  type 
founder's  tool  for  testing  the  exact  evenness  of  the 
bottom  serifs  of  the  letters. 

1683  MOXON  Mcch.  E.rerc.,  Print  in ff\\\\.  p  2  The  Lining- 
Stick  is  about  two  Inches  long  for  small  Letters. 

t  Lining,  vM.  $b*    Jn  7  ligning.    [f.  LINE  v? 
+  -ING  l.]     The  action  of  LINE  zv* 
1611  COTGR.,  Alignentcnt,  . .  the  ligning  of  a  bitch. 

Iii'ning,  ///.  a.    [f.  LINE  V.-  +  -IKG-.]    That 
lines  or  forms  a  lining. 

1853  MAKKHAM  Skodas  Anscnlt.  265  Calarrhal  inflamma 
tion  of  the  lining-membrane  of  the  bronchia!  tubes. 
Lining,  obs.  form  of  LINEN. 
Linition  (bini-Jan).     [ad.  late  L.  limtion-em, 
I    n.  of  action  f.  limrc  to  smear,  anoint.]     The  appli- 
:    cation  of  a  liniment.  1889  iii  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

11  Linitis   (linoi-uY).    Path.      [mod.L.,   f.  Or. 
\iv-ov  flax  +  -ITIS  :  see  quot.]     ( Inflammation  of 
,    the  areolar  tissue  which  surrounds  the  bld<5d-ve?sels 
of  the  stomach  '  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1889). 

1859  BKINTON  Dis.  Stomach  v.  310  Cirrhotic  inflammation 

or  plastic  linitis.     Ibid.  321  note,  I  would  suggest  that  the 

inflammation  of  the  filamentous  network  of  areolar  tissue 

..might  be  well  expressed  by  some  such  word  as  linitis 

i    (from  the^  Homeric  AiW,  rete  ex  lino  factuin).     Ibid.  331 

;    Suppuration  of  the  areolar  tissue,  or  suppurative  linitis. 

Link  (link),  j/'.l     Forms:   I  hlinc,  3  lynk,  5 
,  //.  linx,  6  lynck,  6-  link.    See  also  LINCH.    [OE. 
I    hlinc,  possibly  a  derivative,  with  k  suffix,  of  the 
i    root  hlin-  to  LEAN.]     a.  Rising  ground  ;  a  ridge 
or  bank.    Obs.  «xc.  dial,     b.  pi.  (Sc.}  Compara 
tively  level  or  gently  undulating  sandy  ground  near 
the  sea-shore,  covered  with  turf,  coarse  grass,  etc. 
c.  //.  The  ground  on  which  golf  is  played,  often 
,    resembling  that  described  in  b. 

931  in  Earle  Land  Cltarters  166  Donne  iiorS  oadlong 
1  3;es  hlinces.  c  1000  PJutnix  25  (Gr.)  Ne  dene  nc  daltt  .. 
i  hlaewas  ne  hlincas.  .1:1250  Neivminster  Cartnl*  (P8?fi  57 
,  In  lez  Lynkys  apud  Blythemowth.  1487  Extracts  M?rd. 


:  placed. .in  the  linkes.  .about  two  hundred  horse.  1649  IJi-. 
(tyriiRiF.  Mem.  (1702)  48  The  Marquisscame  ashoar.  .to  the 
Links  of  Barnbugall  at  midnight.  1697  DALLAS  .Stiles  595 
I  The  saids  Lands . .  with  the  Castles,  Towers, . .  Links,  Cunnin- 
|  gares,  and  whole  remaiient  Pertinentis  of  the  satnine.  1728 
in  Burton  Lives  Lovat  $  Cnlloden  (1847)  330  This  day, . .  I 
got  the  better  of  my  son  at  the  gouf  in  Musselburgh  link*. 
17^  De  Foe's  TonrGt.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  IV.  70  Many  Millions 
of  Trees  are  planted  in  a  sandy  Down,  or  Links,  as  they 
call  them  here,  between  the  House  and  the  Sea.  1836 
W.  I ».  COOPKR  Gloss.  Frovinc.  Sussex,  Link,  a  green  or 
wooded  bankj  always  on  the  side  of  a  hill  between  two 
pieces  of  cultivated  land.  1853  G.  JOHNSTON  Nat.  Hist. 
J-l.  Bord,  I.  8  A  narrow  strip  of  links  formed  of  sand  knolls 
fixed  by  means  of  bent  and  similar  plants.  1873  BURTON 
/fist.  A'cof.  VI.  Ixxii.  259  The  Scots  army  was  paraded  on 
the  links  of  Leith  by.. Leslie.  1882  STEVENSON  \titlc)  The 
Pavilion  on  the  Links. 

Link  (link),  j^.2  Forms:  5  //.  lynx,  5-6 
lynk(e,  ^ -7  linke.  6  lenk,  lyncke,  6-7  linck(e, 
6-  link.  [a.  ON.  *Mcuk-r  (Icel.  hlekk-r,  OiSw. 
Iwnker,  mod.Sw.  lank,  Da.  fan  fa} :— OTeut.  type 
*hlaykio-^ ;  cogn.  w.  OK.  hlyican  pi,  armour, 
DUG.  lancha  FLANK,  loins,  bend  of  the  body 
(MIIG.  lankc},  whence  MHG.£¥&v4v  (collective) 
flexible  parts  of  the  body,  mod.G.  gelenk  articula 
tion,  joint,  link.] 

1.  One  of  the  scries  of  rings  or  loops  which  form 
a  chain,  f  Also,  formerly.  //.  chains,  fetters-. 

c  1450  HOLLAND  llotvlat  606  That  no  crcatur  Of  lokis  nor 
lynx  mycht  louss  worth  a  lence.  <  1470  HESRVSON  Mor. 
/•a£.  2433  in  Anglia  IX.  476  Thinkand  thairthrow  to  lok 
him  in  his  linkis.  150^  Nottinghjint  Rec.  III.  100  Duo 
paria  de  lenks  ;  duo  panade  guy  vies  de  ferro.  issjCovKR- 
DAI.K  /V.^cxlix.  8  To  bynde  their  kynges  in  cheynes,  &  their 
nobles  with  lynckes  of  yron.  1555  KDKN  Decades  163  Two 
cheyues  of  golde,  wherof  the  one  conteyned  \iii.  lynkeS, 
a  1592  H.  SMITH  Sertn.  (1637)  763  Sins  follow  one  another 
like  Hnkes  in  a  Chaine.  1601  SHAKS.  JuL  C.  i,  iii.  94  Nor 
ayre  lease  Dungeon,  nor  strong  Linkes  of  Iron,  Can  be  re- 


LINK. 

gowd.  1796  H.  Hrs'TrRtr.  -SV.  FierrSs  A7;.v/r.  A'nf.  (1709) 
111.  17  All  truth*  run  into  one  another  like  the  links  <>f  a 
chain.  1816  I'VRON  f'ris.  Chilian  xi,  My  broken  chain 
\Viih  links  unfasten'd  did  remain.  1879  Fmtrnfi  drsar  is. 
91  The  strength  of  a  chain  is  no  greater  ihan  the  strength 
of  its  first  link. 

t  b.  sing.  A  chain.  Also  traiisf.  aiuly?,^.  Obs. 
1570  LEVINS  Manip.  132/14  A  linke,  chaine,  t'inculnni. 
1609  liim.K  (Donay)  Isa.  v.  18  Woe  unto  you  that  draw 
iniquitie  ill  cordes  of  vaniiie.andsii)  as  the  Hnke  of  a  wayne. 
1704  SWIFT  Batt.  Bks.  Misc.  (1711)  244  Fasten'd  to  each 
other  like,  a  Link  of  daily-slaves,  by  a  light  Chain.  1730 
—  Pulteney's  Answ.  ll'al/>olc  Wks.  1841  II.  430/2  A 
minister,  .whose  whole  management  hath  been  a  continued 
link  of  ignorance,  blunders,  and  mistakes  in  every  article. 

c.  One  of  the  divisions,  each  being  a  hundredth 
part,  of  the  chain  used  in   surveying  (see  CHAIN' 
st>.  9   ;  used  as  a  measure  of  length. 

In  Gunter's  chain  of  4  poles  length  (the  one  in  general  use^ 
the  link  is  7-92  inches.  In  the  U.  S.  engineers  and  some 
surveyors  use  a  chain  of  100  links  of  i  foot  each. 

1661  S.  PARTRIDGE  Doable  Scale  rroportion  42  Let  the 
breadth  given  be  7  chains,  50  links.  1828  Hrrros  Course 
Math.  II.  80  [This]  gives  555152  square  l*nl;s,  or  5  acres, 
2  roods,  8  perches. 

d.  Short  for  sleeve-link. 

1807  Self  Instructor  120  (Hill  of  Parcels]  Card  of  eight 
points  crystal  links  o/.  14^-.  c*/.  1895  Army  .$•  Xai>y  Cwp. 
Soc.  Price  Lisf,  Studs,  links  solitaires. 

2.  Something  looped,  or  forming  part  <>f  a  chain- 
like  arrangement,   a.  A  loop ;  a  segment  of  a  cord, 
etc. ;  a  lock  of  hair.     In  Attglhtgt  one  of  the  seg 
ments  of  which   a   hair-line  is  composed.    Mil, 
(seequot.  1802!). 

c  1440  Jacob'' s  Well  3  Be  be  wyndas  of  bi  mynde,  \vyth  bis 
roop  made  myjty  in  thre  lynkes  sclial  be  turnyd  vp  Me  bokett 
of  fndesyre.  1496  l-'ysshyngc  w.  Angle  (1883)  12  Whan  ye 
haue  as  many  of  the  lynkys  as  ye  suppose  wol  suffyse  for  the 
length  of  a  lyne :  thenne  must  ye  knytte  theym  togyder 
wyth  a  water  knotte  or  elles  a  duchys  knotte.  c  1515  Coeke 
Lot-ell's  B.  12  Some  made  knotte.*  of  lynkes  endes,  Some 
the  stay  rope  suerly  byndes.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  Il't  v.  i. 
23  Sir,  a  new  Hnke  to  the  Bucket  must  needes  bee  had. 
a  1613  J.  DFXXYR  Seer.  Angling  \.  xi.  B  2  b,  The  Hnke  that 
holds  your  Ilooke  to  hang  vpon.  1653  WALTON  Angler 
iv.  108  The  line  should  not  exceed,  especially  for  three  or 
four  links  towards  the  hook,  I  say,  not  exceed  three  or  four 
haires.  1802  C.  JAMES  Mtlit.  Diet.,  Links,  in  the  art  of 
war,  are  distinct  reins,  or  thongs  of  leather  used  by  the 
cavalry  to  link  their  horses  together,  when  they  dismount, 
that  they  may  not  disperse.  1802  DANIEL  Rur.  Sfiorfs  II. 
149  In  the  making  lines,  every  hair  in  every  link  should  be 
equally  big,  round,  and  even,  a  1825  Twa  Sisters  xix.  in 
Child  Rullads  I.  135/2  You'll  tak  three  links  of  my  yellow 
hair.  1880  Plain  Hints  Needlework  117  \V'e  learn  to  say 
a  stitch  in  needlework,  a  loop  or  link  in  knitting. 
t  b.  Applied  to  the  joints  of  the  body.  Oh. 

^1530  REDFORDK  Play  Wit  ty  Set.  (Shnks.  Soc.)  8  Thes 
jontes,  thes  lynkes,  Be  ruffe,  and  halfe  rustye.  1818  Hor.t; 
Brownie  of  Bodsbcck  xii.  I.  278  There's  the  weight  of  a 
milKtane  on  aboon  the  links  o'  my  neck.  Ibid.  xiv.  II.  21 
He  had  as  mony  links  an'  wimples  in  his  tail  as  an  eel. 

C.  One  of  the  divisions  of  a  chain  of  sausages  or 
black  puddings.  (Chiefly//.)  Now  dial. 

CI440  Promp.  Parv.  306/1  Lynke,  or  sawcistre,  hilla. 
a  1519  SKKLTQH  E.  Rnmmyng  443  Some  podynges  and 
lynkes.  1611  COTGR.,  AndffUillt.  a  linke,  or  chitterling. 
1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  83/1  Links,a  kind  of  Pudding, 
the  skin  being  filled  with  Pork  Flesh  . .  and  tied  up  at  dis 
tances.  #1791  GROSK  Olio  (1796'  191  In  Suffolk  black 
puddings  made  in  guts  are  called  links.  1822  LAMB  Elia 
Ser.  i.  Chimney 'Sweeper s>  Reserving  the  lengthier  links 
for  the  seniors. 

d.  //.  Windings  of  a  stream ;  also,  the  ground 
lying  along  such  windings.  St. 

\a  1700  in  Nimmo  Hist.  Stirlingsh.  (1777)  440  The  laird- 
ship  of  the  bonny  Links  of  Forth,  Is  better  than  an  Earl 
dom  in  the  North.  17..  Rattling  Roaring  Willie  i.  in 
Scott  Last  Minstr.  Note  Ixiv,  In  the  link's  of  Ousenain 
water  They  fand  him  sleeping  sound.  1810  SCOTT  Lady 
of  L,  n.  xxx,  The  Links  of  Forth  shall  hear  the  knell. 
1835  W,  IRVING  Toitr  Prairies  xxxiii.  Crayon  Misc.  (1863) 
183  We  wandered  for  some  time  among  the  links  made  by 
this  winding  stream. 

3.  A  connecting  part,  whether   in   material  or 
immaterial  sense;  a  thing  (occas.  a  person)  serving 
to  establish  or  maintain  a  connexion;  a  member  of 
a  series  or  succession ;   a  means  of  connexion  or 
communication.  Missing  link  :  see  Missixo///.  a. 

a  1548  HALL  C/iron.,  Hen,  /'///,  133  A  convenient  manage 
..whiche  should  be  a  lincke  necessary,  to  knit  together  the 
reahne  of  Scotlande  and  Kngland.  «iS7S  GASCOIGNK 
Dt-nise  Maskr,  Posies  Flowers  liii,  Whose  brother  had 
like  wise  your  daughter  tane  to  wife,  And  so  by  double 
lynkes  enchaynde  themselues  in  louers  life.  1667  MII.TQN 
P.  /..  ix.  014,  I  feel  The  Link  of  Nature  draw  me:  Flesh 
of  Flesh,  Bone  of  my  Bone  thou  art.  1711  POPE  Sfect.  No. 
408  r  4  Man  seems  to  be  placed  as  the  middle  Link 
between  Angels  and  Brutes.  1732  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  n. 
§  i  Being  able  to  see  no  further  than  one  link  in  a  chain 
of  consequences.  1803  T.  WlNTSRBOTTOU  Sierra  Leone  I. 
xii.  202  The  connecting  link  between  the  homo  sapiens  and 
his  supposed  progenitor  the  oran  outaiig.  1822  LAMB  EUa 
Ser.  i.  Distant  Correspondents,  A  pun,  and  its  recognitory 
laugh,  must  be  co-instantaneous.  . .  A  moment's  interval,  and 
the  link  is  snapped.  1836  MARRYAT  Japhct  Ivi,  1  had 
severed  the  link  between  myself  and  my  former  condition. 
1865  R.  W.  DALE  Jew.  Temp.  xx.  (1877)  229  Every  link 
in  his  argument  gives  way.  1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours  in 
Library  (1892)  I.  ix.  302  He  is  a  connecting  link  between 
two  widely  different  phases  of  thought. 

b.  'Any  intermediate  rod 'or  piece  transmitting 
motive  power  from  one  part  of  a  machine  to  an 
other'.  \\*v  =  link-motion  (in  recent  Diets.); 
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1815  J.  NICHOLSON  0/m»/.  Mechanic  y>  hm\  K  [i.]  a  link 
to  couple  the  pin  A  and  the  crank  D  together,  si>  I  hat  nio- 
li-.n  may  l.e  communicated  to  the  shaft  C. 
C.   J] lath.    i^Sec  quot.   1894.) 

i8«6  CAVLF.V  in  Coll.  Matli.  1'afers  (1892)  V.  521  The 
ordinary  singularities  of  a  plane  rune  \\-onlit  thus  he  the 
node,  the  cusp,  the  link,  anil  the  Ilex.  1874  SVLVI-.SIKR  in 
PraCt  Key.  Instil.  VII.  182  First  conceive  a  rhomb  or 
diamond  formed  hy  four  equal  links  joined  to  one  another. 
1894  CAVLUV  in  Coll.  Mat!:.  1'afers  (18,171  XIII.  506  It 
will  be  convenient  to  speak  of  the  line  joining  the  two 
given  points  as  the  link. 
d.  Mus.  (See  quot.) 

1880  STAINEE  Comfositiou  §  108.  90  When  it  is  desired  to 
unite  two  sections  by  a  musical  progression  of  one  or  more 
ban... the  added  portion  is  considered  as  external  to  the 
rhythmic  form,  and  has  been  appropriately  termed  a  link. 

1 4.  /«  link  :  in  union  or  connexion.   Obs. 

1581  Mi'LCAsiKK  I'lKitimisxM.  (1887)  2:2  Seeing  tliesoule 
and  bodye  ioyne  so  fieindly  in  lincke. 

t5.  (Seequot.)  Ol>s.—u 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Link,..  Also  a  thin  Plate  .,f 
Metal  to  solder  with. 

6.  A  machine  for  link-ini;  or  joining  together  the 
loops  of  fabrics.  1891  [see  LixKiin].' 

7.  atlrib.  and  Comb.,  as  link-belt,  -chain,  pattern, 
--i'ont;  link-block  Mcai/i-eiig/n,-,  the  block  actu 
ated  by  the  link-motkm  and  giving  motion  to  a 
valve-stem ;  link-lever,  '  the  reversing  lever  of  a 
locomotive'   (1875   Knight  />/</.  Afech.)\    link- 
motion,   (a~-  Steam-engine,  a  valve-gear   for  re 
versing  the  motion  of  the  engine,  etc.,  consisting  of 
two  eccentrics  and  their  rods,  which  give  motion 
to  a  slide-valve  by  means  of  a  'link';    (/<)  Geoni., 
a  linkage  in  which  all  the  points  describe  definite 
curves  in  the  same  plane  or  in  parallel  planes  (Cent. 
Diet.} ;  link  plate,  a  plate  with  the  staple  of  a 
lock  attached,  for  fastening  down  upon  a  surface; 
link-staff     Sun-eying,  -  offset-staff     (see    Orr- 
SKT);    link-stud  =  i  d  ;   link-structure   Mat/i., 
a  linkage  or  link-work;  link-work,  (a)  work  coin- 
posed  of  or  arranged  in  links;  (/;)  see  quot.  1855  ; 
(/)  Geoni.,  a  system  of  lines,  pivoted  together  M> 
as  to  rotate  about  one  another  (for  Sylvester's 
restricted  use   see   quot.   1874)  ;   link-worming, 
protection  of  a  rope  by  'worming'  it  with  chains 
(1867  Smyth  Sailor's  ll'oi;l-l>/;.}. 

1884  Cassell's  Family  Mag.  Feb.  188/2  An  endless  Mink- 
helt  or  chain.  1876  Sti.  American  XXXV.  250/1  Impum  il 
M.ink  Block  for  Locomotives, ..  an  improved  adjustable 
link  block,  claimed  to  fit  tightly  in  the  link  and  to  wear 
it  ecjuallj'.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  157  The  links  are  then  t.j 
be  riveted  on  the  pivots,  each  pivot  receiving  two  of  them, 
and  thus  holding  the  hinge  together,  on  the  principle  of 
a  *link-chain  or  hinge.  1849-50  WEALK  Diet.  Terms, 
*£ifytk~motiwt  a  new  apparatus  for  reversing  steam-engines. 
1875  BEDFORD  Sailor's  Pocket  lik.  vj.  (ed.  2)  211  Starting 


usual  form— the  link  is  [etc.].  1901  Scotsman  i  Mar.  5/5  A 
Mink  pattern  chain.  1842  J.  DONE  Tuner's  Comp.  (ed.  4)  15 
Lock,  key,  escutcheon,  *link  plate.  . .  The  link  plate  is 
let  into  that  part  of  the  case  corresponding  with  the  lock. 
1828  HUTTON  Course  Math.  II.  59  At  every  chain  length, 
lay  the  offset -staff,  or  ^ink-staff,  down  in  the  slope  of  the 
chain.  1877  KEMPK  Ifow  to  draw  a  straight  line  6  When 
such  a  combination  is  pivoted  in  any  way  to  a  fixed  base, 
the  motion  of  points  on  it  not  being  necessarily  confined  to 
fixed  paths,  the  *link-structure  is  called  a  Mink-work':  a 
Mink-work  '  in  vyhich  the  motion  of  every  point  is  in  some 
definite  path  being  ..  termed  a  '  link-motion '.  1881  C.  K. 
TURNER  in  Macm.  Mag.  XLIV.  307  Two  gold  English 
'link-studs.  1871  EARLE  Philol.  Rug.  Tongue  (1880)  §  520 
Under  the  title  of  *Link-\vord  I  comprise  all  that  vague 
and  flitting  host  of  words  . .  commonly  called  Prepositions 
and  Conjunctions.  1530  TINDALE  /i.r.  xxvni.  14  Thou  shall 
make  hokes  off  golde  and  two  cheynes  off  fine  golde : 
"lynkevvorkeand  wrethed.  iSssOniLviE,  Suppl.,/-/#£-7(w£, 
the  general  term  applied  in  mechanics  to  that  species  of 
gearing  by  which  motions  are  transmitted  by  links,  and  not 
by  wheels  or  bands.  1874  SYLVESTER  in  Pror.  Roy.  Instit. 
VII.  182  note,  A  link-work  consists  of  an  odd  number  of 
bars,  a  linkage  of  an  even  number. 

Iiilik  (lirjk),  sb.3  Also  6-7  linck(e,  lynck'e, 
linke,  lynk(e.  [Of  obscure  origin. 

The  conjecture  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  lint-  in  lintstock\ 
LINSTOCK  (from  LUNT)  has  little  plausibility.  Perhaps  the 
likeliest  hypothesis  is  that  the  word  is  identical  with  prec. ; 
the  material  for  torches  may  have  been  made  in  long  strings, 
and  divided  into  Minks'  or  segments.  A  not  impossible 
source  would  be  the  monastic  Latin  linchimts  (one  instance 
in  Du  Cange,  others  in  Diefenbach),  an  altered  form  (by 
a  process  common  in  med.  L.)  of  lichinns^  glossed  *  weke ' 
(wick)  and  '  meche  '  (match)  in  the  :sth  c.  (see  Wr.-Witlck.), 
a.  Gr.  Av^wc  light,  lamp.] 

1.  A  torch  made  of  tow  and  pitch  (?  sometimes  of 
wax  or  tallow),  formerly  much  in  use  for  lighting 
people  along  the  streets. 

1526  Honseh.  Ord.  (1790)  163  The  Secretary  ..  [to  have] 
from  the  last  of  October  unto  the  first  day  of  Aprill  three 
lynckes  by  the  weeke.  1530  PALSGR.  239/2  Lynke,  torche. 
1580-1  Act  23  Eliz.  c.  8  S  3  Any  maner  of.  .Wares  wrought 
with  Waxe,  as  in  Lightes  Staftorches  ..  Lynckes  Greene 
Waxe  Red  Waxe  or  any  other  worke . .  wrought  with  Waxe. 
1591  FRAUXCE  Rmamtcll  43  in  Fuller  Worthies  Misc. 
(1871)  III,  Lynkes  g*ue  light  to  the  night,  and  causd  their 
swoords  to  be  glistring.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  /F,  in.  111.48. 
1608  MIDDLETON  Fain.  Lovg  m.  iii,  Give  me  my  book,  Club, 
put  out  thy  link,  and  come  behind  us.  1609  Hoi. LAND  Amm. 
Marccll.  xvm.  vi.  114  To  set  upon  an  horse  backe  a  burning 


LINK. 

Inrnpe,  . .  that  the  Persians  weening  it  to  be  a  tallow  linke 
giving  light  before  the  captaine  softly  marching,  mighi 
take  their  course  that  way  especially.  1685  WOOD  Life 
i  !  Apr. ,  Twenty  four  lyncks  burning  on  Merlon  Coll.  Tower 
between  9  and  10  at  night.  1706  L<*ntt.  <t'a~.  No.  4280 '5 
Whoever  shall  ..  presume  to.,  sell  any  such  Links  not 
weighing  14  Land  upwards  to  the  Dozen  ..  will  be  prose 
cuted,  1755  J.  SHEHUKAKK  /.  y.ita  (17691  1 1.  245  Frank., 
uithout  answering,  daslu-d  hU  link  in  the  villain's  face,  and 
bade  the  chairman  go  on.  1813  COLKKIIH.I;  Remorse  \\.  j, 
Our  links  burn  dimly.  1840  1  >U;KENS  Hani.  Rudge\\\,  His 
face  and  figure  were  full  in  the  strong  glare  of  the  link. 
1852  THACKERAY  Esmond  n,  ix,  Though  the  links  were 
there,  the  link-boys  had  run  away. 
b.  A  link-boy. 

1843  DISRAELI  ^y&Y  (1863)  255  'I  think  I  should  like  to 
be  a  link,  Jim, 'said  the  young  one.  1846  Mus.  GOKK  •*>>'•. 
Kng.  Charac.  (1852)  64  Corney  is  sovereign  of  the  elective 
monarchy  of  Links. 

f  2.  VThe  material  of  ( links*  used  as  blacking. 

Johnson  suggests  that  in  the  Shaks.  p.'issage  the  word  may 
mean  '  lamp-black  '.  The  quot,  from  Pomet  may  possibly 
throw  light  on  Shakspert's  use  ;  cf.  also  quot.  c  1600. 

1596  SHAKS.  Tam.Shr.  iv.  I.  137  There  was  no  Linke  to 
Colour  Peter^  hat.  [f  1600 ?G KEEN E  Mihil Minuchance  I)  -, 
This  Cosenage  is  vsed  like  wise  in  selling  olde  Hats  found 
vpon  dunghiis,  in  steede  of  new,  blackt  oner  with  the  .smoake 
of  an  olde  Linke.]  1712  tr.  Pomet's  Hist.  Drugs  I.  \m. 
§  56.  212/1  They  melt  black  Pitch,  and  afterwards  dip  a 
Wick  of  Flax,  Hemp,  or  the  like,  in  it,  wluYh  we  sell  by  the 
Name  of  Links  [F.  Jiortgic  tn'ir,  J,  and  is  u*Al  sometimes  tn 
black  Shoes  withal. 

3.  altrib.  and  Gw/>.,  ns  link-extm^tnshcr^  'light ; 

link-i'itnil)  -ti^Jiit\l  an  [s. 

1837  W'11-'  i.\\Kn;n  r  tr.  .  Ifisfaphanes  II.  i:^  Give  me  the 
beggar's  ba-kct  'link-bunit  thrmigli.  1859  NARKS  <V/(j>.»  . 
* l.iiik-e.\tiugnisfier$,  large  extinguishers  attached  to  iln- 
railings  of  houses  formerly  nsi-d  by  the  link  men  for  extin 
guishing  their  links.  1899  \\'.  CIU'RCHILL  A'.  Carvel  219 
Lanthorns  and  link  extinguishers.  1843  CAKLVI.E  fast  ry 
/'} .  11.  j\,  We  have  lights,  link-lights  and  rushlights  of  an 
enlightened  free  Press.  1849  DICKKNS  Da'-.  (  '<>//.  xix,  I  had 
been  leading  a  romantic  life  for  ages  to  a  brawling,  splashing, 
"link-lighted ..  World. 

Link  (lirjk),  z-.i  [f.  LINK  sb.~  (though  recorded 
somewhat  earlier).] 

1.  trans.  To  couple  or  join  with  or  as  with  a  link 
(in  or  into  a  chain,  in  amity,  etc.).  (Also  al'Sol.} 

a.  two  or  more  things  together. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Lm'C  \.  i.  (Skeat)  1.  42  Depe  in  thi- 
pinyng  pitte,  with  wo  I  ligge  istocked,  with  chaines  linked 
of  care,  and  of  tene.  ''.a  1412  LVIH,.  Two  Merchants  76  In 
love  he  lynketh  them  that  be  vertuous.  c  1420  —  Thebes 
n.  \\\Chancer's  Wks.  (1561}  364  b,  Trouth  and  mercy  linked 
in  a'Cheine,  £1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  365  Tharvvith  [sc. 
other  armorial  bearings]  lynkit  in  a  lyng,  ..He  bure  a  lyon 
as  lord,  ofgowlis.  1494  FABYAN  C//>w/.  3  In  as  wordes  fewe 
As  I  goodly  may  I  shall  lynke  in  fere,  The  storyes  of  Eng- 
lande  and  Fraunce.  1530  PALSGR.  612/1  They  be  so  faste 
lynked  togyther  by  maryage  that  it  wyll  be  harde  to  sr.ue 
a  discorde  bytwene  them.  1597  HOOKER  Reel,  Pol,  v.  Iii. 
§  2  Two  persons  linked  in  amitie.  1627  CAIT.  SMITH  St\i- 
niaris  Gram.  xiu.  62  Sometimes  they  linke  three  or  foure 
together,  a  1674  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  xi.  §  98  Linked 
together  by  many  promises  and  professions,  and  by  an 
entire  conjunction  in  guilt.  1770  BURKE  f'res.  Discont. 
Wks.  II.  329  Whilst  men  are  linked  together,  they,  .speedily 
communicate  the  alarm  of  any  evil  design.  1781  COWPER 
Retirement  398  The  boy.  who  . .  Sits  linking  cherry-stones 
or  platting  rush.  1811  lies  BY  Diet.  Mas.  s.v.  Appogiatnrc^ 
In  bold  and  energetic  movements,  a  chain  of  appogiatures, . 
serve  to  link  the  greater  intervals.  1837  LANDOK  Pentameron 
Wks.  1846  II.  318  The  clapping  of  hands  i,so  lately  linked) 
hath  ceased.  1865  KINGSLEV  Herew.  xv,  Your  fortunes  and 
his  are  linked  together.  1885  GILBERT  Mikado  i.  Orig. 
Plays  Ser.  m.  (1895)  179  That  all  who  tlirted,  leered  or 
winked  (Unless  connubially  linked)  Should  forthwith  be 
beheaded. 

b.  one  thing  {in-}  •with  or  (on}  to  another.    Also 
occas.  (without  construction V=  to  secure  with  a  link 
or  chain. 

1412-20  Lvnc.  Chron.  Troy  i.  ii,  So  was  malice  linked 
with  innocence.  1532  MORI-:  Confnt.  Tindale  Wks,  638/2 
Vnto  al  their  olde  heresyes  to  lynke  an  whole  chaine  of 
newe.  1556  I.  HEYWOOD  Spider  <y  F.  xxxviii.  125  Our 
chaine  That  hngth  vs  to  credence  :  is  not  auctoritie.  1585 
ABP.  SANDYS  Serin,  xvi.  287  Abraham  would  not  linke  his 
son ne  with  the  wicked.  1590  SPENSER  /*'.  Q.  m.  ix.  4  Yet  is 
he  lincked  to  a  lovely  lasse.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  v,  175 
They  [viz.  certain  serpents],  .lincke  or  claspe  themselues 
about  their  necks  and  bodies.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  ix.  133 
All  this  will  soon  Follow,  as  to  him  linkt  in  weal  or  woe. 
1693  G.  SiEi'sy  in  Drydafs  Juvenal  (1697)  203  Driving 
himself  a  Chariot  down  the  Hill,  And  (tho'a  Consul)  links 
himself  the  Wheel.  1799  JEFFEKSOX  ll'rit.  (1859)  IV.  268, 
I  am  not  for  linking  ourselves  by  new  treaties  with  the 
quarrels  of  Europe.  1810  SOUTHEY  Kehama  xvi.  xii,  Strong 
fetters  link  him  to  the  rock.  1842  BARHAM  Ingol.Leg.^Misad-i', 
at  Margate  Moral,  Don't  link  yourself  with  vulgar  folks. 
1845-6 TRENCH  Huls.Lect.  Ser.  i.  iii.  43  A  Gospel  which  should 
link  itself  on  with  whatever  had  occupied  the  philosophic 
niind.  1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  fy  It.  Jrnls.  I.  104  Linked  in, 
indeed,  identified  with  the.  .swarming  life  of  modern  Rome. 
1880  MRS.  OLIPHANT  He  that  will  not,  etc;  xxxviii,  Bell 
linking  herself  on  to  his  arm,  and  Marie  holding  his  hand. 

c.  Mil.  To  tie  (horses)  together  with  '  links '  (see 
quot.  1895).     Also  absol.     (See  also  LINKED  b.) 

1796  Instr.  $•  Reg.  Cavalry  (1813)  232  The  horses  ..  are 
..  linked  to  the  center  under  the  bridle  leins.  ..  All  officers 
Hnk  at  their  posts  in  squadron.  1802  C.  JAMES  Milit.  Diet. 


passed 


through  the  reins,  though  in  some  Regiments  they  were 
'linked'.  .\Wf,  Horses  are  said  to  be  linked  when  the 
collar  chains  or  head-ropes  are  passed  through  the  links  of 
the  head-collars  of  the  horses  on  either  side. 


LINK. 


(I.   To  pass  .'one's  arm    through  or  in  another's. 

1843  BKOWNIXG  Ket.  Jlrnsts  v.  (init.  ,  Come,  old  Nasif— 

Jinl;  thine  arm  in  mine.     1862  Mus.  H.  WOOD  Mrs.  //al/ir. 

u.  v.  173  Anthony  ..  linking  his  arm  within  his  lordship's. 


'tiger  J.  29 
in  his  as  we  went  away. 

e.  To  link  in  fig.):  to  entice,  beguile. 

1591  GREENE  Disj>nt.  etc.  i  Hath  your  smooth  luokes  linckt 
in  some  Nouice?  1887  Ktntish  Gloss.,  Link,  to  entice  ;  be- 
Kuile  ;  mislead.  '  They  linked  him  in  along  with  a  passel  o' 
good-for-nothin'  runagates '. 

2.  intr.  To  be  coupled,  joined,  or  connected 
(e.g.  in  friendship,  marriage,  etc.). 

c  1540  J.  HF.YWOOD  Four  P.  P.  B  ij,  Wynking  to  drynkinge 
is  alwaye  lynkinge.  1581  STANYHURST  sEneis  II.  (Arb.)  52 
A  cluster  Of  theyre  companions  they  let  in,  thee  coompanye 
lincketh.  1593  SHAKS.  3  lleii.l  7,  in.  iii.  115,  I  were  loth  To 
linke  with  him,  that  were  not  lawfull  chosen.  <ii6l8  RALEIGH 
To  Sort  ii.  in  Kem.  (1661)  84  Tliough  thou  canst  not  forbear 
to  love,  yet  forbear  to  link,  a  i«8o  BUTLER  On  Drunh'nn. 
79  Rem.  1759  I.  116  Fiercest  Creatures.  .In  Love  and  close 
Alliance  link.  1735  DYCIIE  &  PAROON  Diet.,  Link  (v.\  .  .to 
enter  into  a  Cabal  or  Company  of  Robbers,  Rioters,  or 
Rebels.  1790  UUKKK  Ft:  RK:  Wks.  V.  181  No  one  genera 
tion  could  link  with  the  other.  1897  /( "tstm.  Gaz.  2  Oct.  5/1 
We  ought  forthwith  to  link  in  with  the  Cape  Railway  system 
on  our  southern  border. 

b.  To  go  arm  in  arm,  or  hand  in  hand. 

1819  R.  ANDERSON  Cinnl'erld.  Ball.,  Caret  Fair,  Sae  we 
link'd,  an'  we  laugh 'd,  an'  we  chatter'd.  1824  SCOTT  St. 
A'ciian's  ii,  Clapping  palms  wi'  them,  and  linking  at  their 
dances  and  darlings.  1871  C.  GIBBON  Lack  of  Gold  x, 
Linking  home  arm-in-arm  like  douce  guidmanand  guidwife. 

Link  !  lirjk),  v.-  Sc.  and  nort/i.  dial.  [Cf.  Norw. 
liitka  to  give  a  toss  or  bending  motion  with  the 
Ixxly  (Aasen),  to  (ling,  or  drive  backwards  and 
forwards  (Ross).  Cf.  also  LlNCH  z>.-]  intr.  To 
move  nimbly,  pass  quickly  along ;  to  trip.  To  link 


-ny  Meg -  - 

to  Deil  xx,  Some  luckless  hour  will  se 


1785  BURNS  Attar. 

,  . -nd  him  linkin.  To 

,-our  black  pit.  1790—  Tarn  o  Slianlcr  150  Ilka  carlin  .. 
inket  at  it  in  her  sark  !  1881  ).  WAI.KKR  Jaunt  to  Anld 
Reekie,  etc.  21  The  hours  gaed  linking  by.  1893  STEVENSON 


Reekie,  etc.  21  The  hours  gaed  linkng  y.  193  TEVENSON 
Catriona  63  Ha'e  ..  this  billet  as  fast  as  ye  can  link  to  the 
captain. 

b.  causal.  To  cause  to  move  or  circulate  rapidly. 

i7»i  RAMSAY  To  K.  II.  B.  ii,  He  disna  live  that  canna 
link  The  glass  about. 

Hence  Lrnking///.  a. 

1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xxvi,  A  man  that  can  whistle  ye  up 
a  thousand  or  feifteen  hundred  linking  lads  to  do  his  will. 

Linkage    (.li'rjkc-d^).      [f.   LINK    sb.-    or   t'.l 

+  -AGE.]  The  condition  or  manner  of  being  linked  ; 
a  system  of  links. 

Applied  e.  g.  (C/ien:.)  to  the  union  of  atoms  or  radicals  in 
a  molecule  ;  (Get»n.)  to  a  system  of  straight  lines,  etc.  pivoted 
together  so  as  to  rotate  about  one  another  (by  Sylvester  used 
with  restricted  application;  see  quot.  1874  for  link-work, 
LINK  sb?  7.1. 

1874  SYLVESTER  in  Proc.  Roy.  Instil.  VII.  182  note,  A 
compass  or  a  pair  of  scissors  is  the  simplest  form  of  linkage ; 
a  set  of  lazy-longs  is  another.  1877  KEMM;  (title}  How  to 
draw  a  straight  line;  a  lecture  on  linkages.  1887  yriil. 
J''ranklin  hist.  Jan.  74  Briihl  showed  that  in  case  of 
'  double-linkage '  each  such  carbon-atom  has  a  refraction 
equivalent  to  about  6  i.  1890  Spectator  n  Sept.  462/1 
Chemists  are  persuaded  that  the  ethylenic  form  of  linkage  is 
not  the  equivalent  of  two  paraffinic  linkages.  1893  CAYLEV 
in  Call.  Math.  Papers  (1897)  XI 1 1.  292  The  results  given  by 
the  MacMahon  linkage.  1897  Standard  i  Feb.  5/2  The 
linkage  of  life  to  life  in  Nature.  1899  Allbnlts  S_yst.  Med. 
VI.  512  Such  places  of  linkage  of  neurons  being  called 
'  synapses '. 

Li'nk-boy.  [LINK  rf.:<]  A  boy  employed  to 
carry  a  link  to  light  passengers  along  the  streets. 

16*0  PF.I'YS  Diary  4  Feb.,  Thence  to  Sir  Harry  Wright's, 
and  after  that  with  a  link-boy  home.  1716  GAY  Trk-ia 
III.  114  Nor  need  th'  officious  Link-Boy's  smoaky_  Light. 
1739  J.  MOTTLKY  Joe  Miller's  Jests  No.  239  A  Link-Boy 
cry'd.  Have  a  Light,  Gentlemen?  1817  DICKENS  t'iclau. 
xxxvi, The  red glareof  the  link-boy's  torcli.  18J4THACKERAV 
Ne-Mcomes  I.  xvii.  161  Link-lioys  with  their  torches  lighted 
the  beaux  over  ihe  mud. 

fig.  1698  FAHOCHAR  Love  A>  Bottle  in.  i,  This  is  the  page, 
love's  link-boy,  that  must  light  me  the  way, 

Linked  (H'rjkt),  ///.  a.  Also  5  lynket,  6 
ylinoked,  6-7  lincked.  [f.  LINK  7'.1  +  -ED!.] 
Connected  by  or  as  by  links;  joined,  coupled,  as 
sociated,  t  Also,  made  or  fashioned  with  links, 
f  Linked  line  a<lrl>.  pltr.,  in  a  continued  line. 

<i  1450  Fysshynge  -.<:  Angle  (1883)  8  Make  K  yarde  mete 
vn  to  the  hole  of  the  seyd  stafe  yn  to  be  halfe  stafe  lynket 
lyngh.  1561  T.  HOBY  tr.  Castiglionc's  Conrtyer  II.  L  ij,  By 


nes  long  drawn  out.  1667  —  /'.  L.  l.  328  His  swift  pursuers 
..with  linked  Thunderbolts  Transfix  us  to  the  boltoni  of 
this  (iulfe.  179  .  BURNS  Hiiuie  Peg,  Wi'  linked  hands,  we 
took  the  sands  Adown  yon  winding  river.  1816  COLERIDGE 
Lay  Serin.  29  Notions,  linked  arguments  [etc.]  . .  influence 
only  the  comparatively  few.  1811  SHELLEY  Prometli.  Unl: 
111.  iii.  136  The  dark  linked  ivy  tangling  wild.  1835  SCOTT 
Talisin.  i.  His  limbs  . .  fitted  to  wear  his  linked  hauberk, 
with  as  much  ease  as  if  the  meshes  had  been  formed  of 
cobwebs.  1877  BLACK  Green  Past.  xxii.  (1878)  180  What 
trouble,  .could  enter  into  these  linked  lives! 
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b.  Mil.  Since  1872  used  of  two  infantry  bat 
talions  (or  regiments)  which  are  coupled  together  to 
fcrm  a  regimental  district  'see  also  quot.  1X72-6'. 

1871  Ln.  K.  CECIL  in  Hansard  ray/.  Del'ati-s  31-1!  St-r. 
('(IX.  i  54;  The  linked  regiments  seemed  in  .some  instances 
lather  ill-assorted  unions.  1872-6  Voyi  K  &  STEVENSON 
tMilit.  Diet.  (ed.  3'  232  These  regiments  are  termed  linked, 
and  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  regiments  going_or  being  on 
foieign  service  requiring  men  to  make  up  its  numbers, 
soldiers  are  drafted  from  the  regiment  remaining  at  home. 
189*  Daily  A>7t's  12  Apr.  6 'i  The  line  battalion  in  England, 
which  has  a  linked  battalion  abroad,  is  unfit  in  every  way  to 
go  into  the  field. 

Linker,  li-nkaj).  [f.  LINKZ'.I  +  -ER!.]  Onewho 
or  that  which  links  or  joins. 

1856  F.  L,  MACKENZIE  in  Miles  Mem.  237  The  linker  of 
the  seasons,  The  snowdrop, — it  shall  bring.  1881  Census 
Inslr.  (1885)  Coal  miner  :  Linker,  Hitcher.  Hosiery  Manu 
facturer  :  Linker.  1891 /.rt/w/rCV>w7«rrw>«  Gloss..  Linkers, 
workers  (females)  of  links,  that  is  machines  for  joining  or 
linking  together  the  loops  of  fabrics. 

Linking  vli'iikin.),OTy.  s/>.  [f.  LTSKP.I  +  -IN<; '.] 
Connexion  by  or  as  by  links  ;  coupling  together, 
association. 

«545  UUALL  Erasm.  Par.,  Luke  Pref.  (1548)  «Ev  b,  For  the 
better  lynkyng  of  one  sentence  to  an  other.  1608  HIERON 
ll'ks.  L  752/1  The  linking  of  my  selfe  into  this  wedlocke 
band.  1837  D.  M'NtcoLl.  li'ks.  204  The  beautiful  linking*  by 
which  the  New  Testament  is  combined  \vilh  the  Old.  1894 
Times  iq  May  10/1  The  occasional  linking  of  the  regiments. 

Li'nking,  ///.  a.  [f.  LINK  v. '  +  -ING  *.]  That 
links  or  joins  together. 

1871  It.  TAYLOR  I-'anst  (1875)  II.  It.  iii.  id  In  linking 
circles  wide  extending.  1901  fflaftwwfl  Mag.  June  845/2 
There  is  a  linking  sonnet,  127,  between  the  series  addressed 
to  Herbert  and  the  shorter  series,  .to  the  Park  Lady. 

Hence  -|  Linkingly  adv.,  so  as  to  be  linked  or 
connected. 

1633  PKRSON  Varieties  l.  vi.  18  Ptolomee  his  opinion  is 
more  true,  that  the  earth  and  waters,  mutually  and  link- 
ingly  embrace  one  another  and  make  up  one  Globe. 

Liinkister,  corrupt  U.S.  form  of  LiNci'isTER. 

Li'nkman.    A  man  employed  to  carry  a  torch. 

1716  GAV  Trii'ia  III.  139  Though  thou  art  tempted  by 
the  link-man's  Call  Vet  trust  him  not  along  the  lonely 
Wall.  176*  Centl.  Mag.  596  A  remarkable  robbery  was  com 
mitted  near  Moor-fields  by  a  linkman.  1851  1).  JEKROLD  St. 
dies  v.  44  A  ballad-singer  may  hold  his  head  up  with  a 
linkman  any  day.  1881  Census  Instr.  (i885>  31  Linkman. 
1898  Daily  Tfl.  13  Jan.  7/3  To  receive  two  and  six  each  for 
acting  as  linkmen  at  a  wedding. 

Linkster,  corrupt  U,  S.  form  of  Lixc LISTER. 

Linky  (li'rjki),  a.  [f.  LINK  sl>J  +  -Y.]  Having 
the  character  or  appearance  of  links. 

1859  PAKKKR  Misc.  Poems  19  (E.D.IX)  The  lang  linkie 
lea  rig,  once  pleasant  to  see.  1893  STEVENSON  Catriona  127 
The  linky,  boggy  nuiirland  that  they  call  the  Figgate 
Whins. 

Lin-lan-loue.  An  echoic  formation  intended 
to  suggest  the  sound  of  a  chime  of  three  bells. 

1889  TENNYSON  l-'ar—far — away  ii,  The  mellow  lin-lan- 
lone  of  evening  bells. 

Linn1  (Jin).  Chiefly  Sc.  Forms:  I  hlynn, 
6  lyn(n,  6-8  lin,  8-  linn.  [Two  words  seem  to 
have  been  confused  :  Oli.  hlynn  str.  fern.,  torrent 
(?  related  to  hlynn  masc.,  •  clangor ',  hlynnan, 
Mynian  to  resound\  and  Gaelic  Unite—  Irish  linn, 
earlier  lind,  Welsh  llyn,  Cornish  lin,  lirtton  /<;;;/.] 

1.  A  torrent  running  over  rocks  ;  a  cascade,  water 
fall. 

^975  Rnsh'.v.  Gasp.  John  xviii.  i  Se  haelend  code,  .ofer  |>ah 
hlynne  t>e  mon  Cedron  nenmeb.  1513  DOUGLAS  ^Eneis 
XL  vii.  9  The  ryveris . .  Brystand  on  skelleis  our  thir  demmyt 
lynnis.  1536  [see  LEAP  v.  2  tlj.  1567  dude  «r  Gudlie  Ball. 
(S.T.S.)  118  Walter  [that]  fast  rinms  ouer  ane  lin,  Dois  not 
returne  againe  to  the  awin  place.  17*5  RAMSAY  Gentle 
Sln-ph.  i.  ii,  Between  twa  birks  out  o'era  little  lin  The  water 
fa's.  1785  BURNS  Ilallo-.veen  xxv,  Whyles  owre  a  linn  the 
burnie  plays,  a  1810  T'ANNAHILL  Poems  (1846)  99  The  roar 
of  the  linn  On  the  night  breeze  is  swelling.  1884  Q.  VICTORIA 
More  Leares  31 1  A  linn  falling  from  a  height  to  which  foot 
paths  had  been  made.  1891  Standard  8  Jan.  5/2  In  Wales 
and  Scotland  there  are  linns  which  could  render  Man 
chester  and  Dundee  independent  of  the  pitmen  of  the 
Black  Countries. 

2.  A  pool,  esp.  one  into  which  a  cataract  falls. 
1577-87  HOI.INSHEU  Citron.,  Itescr.  Scat.  xii.  i8/t  A  loch, 

lin,  or  poole  there.  111584  MoNii;oMt:i<iu('/f<wjV  s,S/ae%o, 
I  saw  an  river  fin  Out  ouir  ane  craggie  rok  of  stane,  Syne 
lichtit  in  ane  lin.  1611  DRAVION  Po/y-o/t'.  v.  118  Toothy, 


Erl  Richard  in.  1865  KINC.SI.EY  Hereto.  I.  Prel.  3  He.  .sees 
nixes  in  the  dark  linns  as  he  fishes  by  night. 

3.  A  precipice,  a  ravine  with  precipitous  sides. 

1799  filed.  Jrnl.  II.  356  It  is  found  at  the  Imttom  of 
a  deep  and  narrow  ravine,  or  linn.  1808  SCOTT  Manii.  I. 
Inn  M.I.  3  Gaxing  down  the  sleepy  linn,  Thai  hems  our  little 
garden  "in.  1818  —  Hrt.  Midi.  1,  If  you  come  here 
again,  I'll  pilch  you  down  the  linn  like  a  fuot-baM.  1856 
BRYANT  Count  ofGreiers  v,  They  dance  through  wood  and 
meadow,  they  dance  across  the  linn. 

Linn-.  Now  dial.  Also  5  lyn,  8  lin,  8-9  lynn. 
[Altered  form  of  Lisi)  s/>.,  the  vowel  being  short 
ened  as  is  usual  in  the  first  element  of  a  compound.] 
The  linden  or  lime  ;  also,  the  wood  of  this  tree ; 
attrili.,  in  linti-lark,  -hard,  -tree. 

ci475CnM.  Angl.  217/2  (Addit.  MS.)  A  Lyn  tre,  Mia. 


LINNET. 

1674  C.RTW  I'eft-t.  Trunks  vii.  £  4  Some  Woods  are  soft, 
but  not  fast  ;  others  are  both,  as  Linn.  1796  in  Muisr 
Atner.  Cft'g-.  I.  577  The  more  useful  trees  are,  maple.  .. 
lynn  tree.  1796  MAI'SHAI.I.  }'orkslt.  led.  2)  11.  331  Lin; 
tilia  enrof'xa,  the  lime  or  linden  tiee.  1799  J.  SMITH 
Ace.  Remark.  Octitrr.  (1870)  30  A  cover  was  made  of 
lynn  bark  which  will  run  even  in  the  winter  season.  1808 
PlKF.  Sources  Misiiss.  (1810)  i.  App.  54  The  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  are  slill  bordered  by  the  pines  of  the  different 
species,  except  a  few  small  bottoms  of  elm,  lynn  and  maple. 
181*  BRACKENRIDGE  I 'lews  Louisiana  (1814)  104  The  timber 
is  not  such  as  is  usually  found  in  swamps,  but  fine  oak,  ash. 
olive,  linn,  beech,  and  poplar  of  enormous  growth.  1833  Act 
3<V  4  Will.  IV,  c.  56  Linn  Boards,  or  White  Boards  for  Shoe 
makers.  1847  HALI.IW  ELL,  Linn-tree,  a  lime-tree.  Derli. 

II  Liimsea  'Jinra).  Hot.  [mod. I.. ;  so  named 
by  Gronovius,  1749,  after  the  Swedish  naturalist 
C.  F.  Linne,  better  known  by  his  latinized  name 
Linnoius.]  A  slender  evergreen  flowering  plant 
(/..  borealis,  N.O.  Cafnfo/iace/v)  of  the  north 
temperate  and  frigid  zones. 

1862  H.  MARRYAT  Year  in  Sweden  II.  227  The  linnaea 
loads  the  air  with  its  perfume,  ll'id.  396  The  forest  is  here 
carpeted  with  the  linn.i  u. 

Linnaean,  Linnean  (linran)  a.  and  sl>.    [f. 

l.innx-us  (see  pi  ec.)  +  -AN.  (The  spelling  I.innxan 
is  the  more  common,  though  the  Linnean  Society 
adopts  the  other  form.)]  A.,  adj.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Linnanis  or  his  system ;  given  or  instituted  by 
Linmeus ;  adhering  to  the  system  of  Linnxus. 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Snp/t.  s.  v.  Botany  Tab.  i  Characters 
of  the  Classes  in  the  Linnxan  System.  1759  B.  STILLINGEI.. 
Calendar  Flora  Pref.,  Misc.  Tracts  (1762)  243, 1  have  retained 
the  Linnaean  names  of  every  plant,  and  animal  in  the 
Swedish  Calendar.  1807  J.  E.  SMITH  Phys.  Hot.  491  The 
Linnaean  genera  of  Mosses  are  chiefly  founded  on  the  situa 
tion  of  the  capsule.  1864  BOWES  Logic  x.  343  The  Linnaean 
Classification  of  plants. 

B.  sb.  A  follower  of  Linnrcus ;  one  who  adopts 
his  system. 

I7_7»  BARHINGTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXII.  300  If.,  a  bird, 
which  is  supposed  to  migrate  in  the  winter,  passes  almost 
under  the  nose  of  a  Linnxan,  he  pays  but  litlle  attention  to 
it,  because  he  cannot  examine  Ihe  Ijeak. 

Hence  Linnaranism,  the  doctrines  and  practice 
of  Linnoeus,  or  of  his  school. 

1831  Black™.  Mag.  XXX.  9  Nobody  beyond  the  barriers 
of  Linnaeanism  could  ever  dream  of  designating  any  of 
Ihese.  .a  natural  history. 

Liiinaeite  (linrait).  Mm.  [Named  by  Hai- 
dinger,  1845,  after  Linha-us,  who  first  described  it : 
see  -ITE.]  Sulphide  of  cobalt,  containing  some 
nickel  and  copper. 

1849!.  NICOL  Min.  457  Linna-ite.. occurs  in  octahedrons 
and  cubes.  1894  Miiu-ral^  Mag.  X.  339  Cleavage  and  density 
of  linna;ite  and  polydymite  being  ihe  same. 

Lin-nail.  He.  and  north,  dial.  [f.  *lin  (see 
LIXCH  rf.1)  +  NAIL.  Cf.  Ger.  dial,  fauna:,'?/.] 
=  LIXCH-PIN. 

1496  Lii.  Treas.  Ace.  Scot.  I.  293  Item,  for  fyfly  iij 
chen^eis,  to  the  lynnalis  of  the  cards  and  the  erleddir  pynnys 
.  .ixf.  1561  lyillsff  In-.'.  A'.  C.  (Surtees  1835)207  One  wayne 
w"'  yron  bound  wheilles,  axill  nailles,  lyn  nalles.  1855 
KOKINSON  \l'hitby  Gloss. 

Ijinnen,  obs.  form  of  LINEN. 

Linnet  (li-ni-t).  F'orms :  :;  linet ,  6  lenet, 
linnette.  lynnet,  "-8  leunet,  linot,  6-  linnet. 
[a..OF.  linette,  linot,  linotte  .mod.F.  tinotte},  f.lin 
(lax,  on  the  seeds  of  which  the  bird  feeds.  OK.  had 
a  linehi'ige,  whence  LINTWHITE,  and  there  is  one 
example  ol  liiiece,  f.  Hit  LINE  j*.',  llax.] 

1.  A  common  and  well-known  song-bird,  Linota 
(or  Linaritt)  fannabina,  of  the  family  ]''riiigillidiv. 
Its  plumage  is  brown  or  warm  grey  ;  but  in  summer 
the  breast  and  crown  of  the  cock  (when  wild,  not 
when  caged)  become  crimson  or  rose-colour.  Allied 
species  are  the  Mountain-Linnet  or  Twite  (Lino/a 

flavirostris  or  L.  inontittm)  and  the  Lesser  Red 
poll  (L.  rnfescens). 

[c  1050  Ags.  l-'oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  286/21  Cardella,  linece.] 
i  \*,ytCrt.  of  Love  \t\-2  'What  meneth  this?'  Seicl  than  the 
linet;  'welcom  Lord  of  blisse'.  1561  TUKNER  HtrM  u. 
134  b,  Men  fede  byrdes  wyth  the  sede  of  it  [scsamuml 
. .  namelye  syskennes,  and  linnettes.  1604  DKAYTON  O-vl  109 
Fie,  quoth  the  Lennet,  tripping  on  the  Spray.  1631  BRATH- 
WAIT  F.ng.  Caitlfa.'.  (1641)  290  The  shee-Lennet  flew  away 
and  left  the  male  alone.  1678  KAY  H'illiiglily's  Oniith. 
261  The  Mountain  Linnet:  Linaria  Montana.  1850 
TENNYSON  In  Mtm.  xxvii,  I  envy  not  in  any  moods  . .  The 
linnet  born  within  the  cage.  1893  NKWTON  l)i\l.  Blrnl  515 
According  to  its  sex,  or  the  season  of  the  year,  it  is  known 
as  the  Red,  Grey  or  Brown  Linnet. 

2.  Applied,  with  qualification*,  to  birds  of  other 
genera.     Green  linnet,  the  greenfinch  (see  GREEN 
u.  I2b).     Pine  linnet,  a  siskin  of  N.  America, 
( "hrysomitris  (or  Spintis)  pi  mis. 

1868  WOOD  Homes  ni't/umt  f/.xxlx.  550  The  Indigo  Bird 
or  Blue  Linnet  of  America  (Spixa  cyanea).  1884  BuUOUCHI 
I'resh  Fields  vi.  (1895)  140  The  greenfinch  or  green  linnet  is 
an  abundant  bird  everywhere.  1886  —  Signs  A>  Seasons  ii. 
(1895*  41  The  pine  grosbeak  and  the  pine  linnet  are  both 
nursling*  of  this  tree. 

3.  Mining,    pi.  Oxidized   lead   ores   (Raymond 
Mining  Gloss.  1881). 

4.  aitrih.  and  Comb.,  as  linnet-bird,  -finch  ;  lin 
net-like  adj.;  linnet's  heads  (see  qnot.  1727-52). 

1570  LEVINS  Manif.  86/43  A  Linnet  bird,  acant/tis.     1598 


LINNET-HOLE. 

FLORIO,  I.indna>  . .  a  Lenet-bird  or  Lack-hacker.  £1650 
Lovelace's  '  To  Althea  '  in  Percy  fr'ol.  II.  20  When  Lynett 
like  confined  [1649  Lucasta  98  Like  committed  Linnets] 

I  With  sh  tiller  note  shall  sing.    1727-52  CHAMBERS  CycL  s.v. 
Teazel,  The  smaller  kind  [of  tea/lesj  sometimes  called  liimots 
heads,  are  used  to  draw  out  the  knap  from  the  coarser  stuffs, 
as  bays,£c.   iSlfeOiJinA  Wanda  1.  276  The  sweet  linnet-like 
voice  of  the  Princess  Ottilie  came  on  her  ear.     1890  Century 
Diet. ,  Linnet-Jlnch,  same  as  linnet. 

Iiimiet-liole.  Class-making,  [f.  *linneft  cor 
ruption  of  K.  lunette  -f  HOLE.]  •  LUNETTE. 

1662  MKRRF.TT  Ncris  Art  of  Glass  344  And  on  the  two 
other  sides  they  have  their  Calcars,  into  which  linnet  holes 
are  made  for  the  fire  to  come  from  the  furnace,  to  bake  and 
prepare  their  Frit,  and  also  for  the  discharge  of  the  smoak. 
1875  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech. 

Iiinney,  variant  of  LIXHAY. 

Iiinnow,  obs.  form  of  LEXNOW  <z.,  flabby,  limp. 

1528  PAVNEL  Salernes  Rtghn.  ( 1 535)  108  b,  Baynyng  maket  h 
the  skynnc  Hnnowe  or  soupulle. 

t  Liiiuow,  "'.  Obs.  rare*1,  [f.  linnow,  LKN- 
NOW  a.]  trans.  To  make  supple  (in  quot.  a&sol.\ 

1572  J.  JONF.S  Bathes  of  Bath  \\,  19  b,  Of  the  sweete  taste, 
it  shall  have  the  power,  that  it  may  linnow,  smooth,  and 
fynely  lewse. 

Linny,  variant  of  LINHAY. 
Lino,  ol>s.  form  of  LENO. 

1780  MAD.  D'ARUI.AV  Diary  Apr.,  He.  .insisted  upon  pre 
senting  me  with  a  complete  suite  of  gan/e  lino.  1825 
filackw.  Mag.  XVII.  165  Spangles  and  sprigged  Minos'  ! 

Linoleic  (Iin01/"*ik),  a.  Chem.  [f.  L.  fin-itm 
+  ole-nm  oil  +  -ic.]  Linoleic  acid :  an  acid  found 
as  a  glyceride  in  linseed  and  other  oils.  Hence 
LinoTeate,  a  salt  of  linoleic  acid.  So  Linoleiii 
[-ix  i]  (see  quot.  1900). 

1857  MILLKR  Eltnt.  Chem.  in.  560  The  oleie  acid  furnished 
by  the  saponification  oflinseed  oil  differs  from  ordinary  oleio 
acid  ;  Sacc  terms  it  linoleic  acid.  Ibid.  370  The  olein  of 
olive  oil  differs  from  the  olein  of  linseed  oil,  or  liiioluin. 
1865  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  III.  700  Linoleic  Acid.  Papa- 
veiolic  acid.  /biit.t  L'moleate  of  lead.  1900  B.  D.  JACKSON 
Gfoss.  Hot.  Terms  148  Linoldn,  the  glyceride  oflinoleic 
acid  found  in  linseed  oil. 

Iiiuoleuiu  (lim'u'l/^m).  [f.  L.  iTnum  flax  + 
olfntti  oil.]  A  kind  of  floor-cloth  made  by  coating 
canvas  with  a  preparation* of  oxidized  linseed-oil. 
Hence  Iiinoleumed  (lin^u*l/0md),/'//.  a. 

1878  Ltnv  Rep.,  Chanc.  Div.  VII.  834  A  Mr.  \Valton 
obtained  several  patents,  the  last  and  principal  being  in 
1863,  for  preparing  floorcloth  by  means  of  a  certain  solidi 
fied  or  oxidised  oil  to  which  he  gave  the  name  Linoleum, 
and  the  floorcloth  made  by  him  therewith  had  been  called 
and  known  as  '  Linoleum  Floor  Cloth',  and  apparently  also 
as'  Linoleum  "...  In  1864  the  Linoleum  Manufacturing  Com 
pany,  .was formed.  1879  in  WKBSTER,  Suppl.  1892  rictorinl 
World  21  May  104/1  A  chilly  tiled  or  linoleumed  passage. 
itojfo  Daily  N»>wsi\  Nov.  9/4  Furnishers,  upholsterers, carpet 
and  linoleum  warehousemen. 

II  LiiiOil   (h'non).     [F.  fixon.]     A  trade-name 
for  '  lawn'.     (In  some  mod.  Diets.) 

1901  iyest»f.  Gaz.  25  Apr.  2/2  Linon>  by  the  way,  is  just 
the  linen  batiste  of  our  shops. 

fLino'Sity.    [ad.  mod.  L.  *ttn$sit&s,  f.  lin-nm 

flnx.]  Abundance  of  flax  (Hlount  Glossogr.  1656). 

t  Li'nOStole.  [ad.  OF.  linostolie,  ad.  Gr.  Ai^o- 
oroAi'a,  f.  \ivov  linen  +  aro\.ij  robe.]  A  surplice. 

1694  MOTTKUX  Rabelais  \.  iv.  13. 

Linot,  obs.  form  of  LINNET. 

Linotype  (lai'iuftsip).  Printing,  [  —  line  o1 
type.}  A  machine  for  producing  stereotyped  lines 
or  bars  of  words,  etc.  as  a  substitute  for  type -setting. 

1888  [  First  used  in]  Specif.  V.  S.  Patent  No.  393846,  4  Dec. 
1889  Times  (weekly  ed.)  28  June  20/1  The  linotype  . .  has 
been  adopted  in  the  offices  of  several  American  newspapers. 
1899  AppletorCs  Ann.  CycL  623  In  1880  he  [Mergenthaler] 
made  a  complete  change  of  system,  and  adopted  the  plan 
that  he  brought  to  perfection  in  the  linotype. 

Hence  Xii'iio typist,  one  who  uses  a  linotype. 

1895  Daily  .\ren>s  26  Nov.  10/5  Linotypist  wants  day  work. 

'  Li  nous,  tf.1  Obs.  raff  —  1,  [f.  L.  lin-itm 
flax  +  -ous.J  Of  the  nature  of  flax  ;  flax-like. 

1715  tr,  Paticirollnst  RrriDit  Mew.  I.  i.  v.  14  Pliny  men 
tions  another  Sort  of  Linous  Substance  [orig.  mitring 
qttoqiie  lini  cnjitsdain},  which  he  calls  in  the  first  Chapter 
of  his  Nineteenth  Book,  £i>Aor,  Wood. 

Linous  (bi'nas),  c.2  rare.  [f.  LINE  sb.z  + 
-ous.]  Relating  to  or  in  a  line. 

1860  WORCKSTEK  i,cites  Sir  J.  Herschel). 

Iiinoxiu  (lirifrksin).  Chem,  Also  -yn.  ff.  L. 
tin-tun  flax  +  OX-YGKN  +  -IN  ].]  A  resinous  sub 
stance  obtained  from  linoleic  acid. 

1876  HARI.KY  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  6)  714. 

Iii'H-phi,  Ohs.  exc.  dial.  Also  4-6  lynpin, 
5  -pyne,  liuepin,  7  linnpin.  [f.  Kn  (see  LINCH 

S/>*1}  4-  PlN.]     ^LlNCH-PIN. 

c  1330  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  518  In .  .duobus  Lyn- 
pinncs.  c  1425  I'oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  605  29  Hoc  nunnllnin, 
lynpyne.  1523  FITZHEUB.  Hnsb.  §  5  With  ..  ii.  lyn  pinnesof 
yren  in  the  axiltre-endes.  1598  MARKET  Tlteor.  IVarres  v. 
iti.  133  Rammers,  linepinnes,.  .and  all  such  other  implements. 
1659  *-'•  HOOLE  tr.  Cowenius'  Of  bis  Sensnalinin  (1672)  173 
The  Axle-trees  ..  the  Lin-pins,  and  Axletree-staves.  1688 
R.  HOLMK  Arnioury  in.  339/2  Linn  Pin. 

t  Iii'iiquisll,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  linqu-ere  +  -ISH  2, 
after  RELINQUISH  ?'.]  trans.  To  abandon,  forsake. 

1591  HARINT.TON  Orl.  Fur.  xxxix.  xviii,  Hut  now  awhile  I 
linquish  this  conflict.  1604  R.  QAWDREY]  Table  AZ/Jt., 
Lmqnish,  to  leaue  or  forsake.  1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais 
(1737)  V.  232  Th'  Opime  you'd  Unqiush  for  the  Macerated. 
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Iiinsang  (li-nsseij).  [a.  Javanese 
wlinsang,  wrongly  rendered  *  otter  '  in  Diets.]  A 
kind  of  civet  cat,  I.insang  (or  Frionodoii}  gracilis, 
striped  black  and  white,  common  in  Borneo  and 
Java.  A  related  African  species  is  the  Guinea 
Linsang,  Poiana  richanlsoni. 

1885  Riverside  Nat.  Hist^  (1888)  V.  438  The  Linsang 
(Prionodon  gracilis)  of  the  Malayan  regions . .  is  white,  with 
broad,  black  cross  bands.  It  occurs  in  Borneo.  Java,  and 
Singapore. .  .The  Guinea  Linsang . .  ranges  from  Sierra  Leone 
to  Fernando  Po.  1893  LYDEKKKR  Roy.  Nat.  Hist.  1. 456  The 
Asiatic  linsangs.  .constitute  the  genus  Linsang.  The  one 
African  linsang.  .has  been  made  the  type  of  a  separate  genus 
— Poiana. 

Linse,  obs.  and  dial,  form  of  LIXCH. 
Linseed  (li-ns/d).     Forms:    a.  See  LINE  sbl 
and  SEED.     £.  6  lint(e)seede,   7  lyntseed,  7-9 
north,  dial,  lintseed.     [OE.  /in  LINE  sb. {  +  s<i-d 
seed  ;  cf.  MUG.  linstit,  Du.  lijnzaad. 

The  jbrin  lint-seed^  which  is  strictly  to  be  regarded  as 
a  distinct  word,  f.  LINT,  is  in  Scutland  i^ed  of  seed  in 
tended  to  be  sown,  while  the  ordinary  form  is  current  in 
other  applications.] 

The  seed  of  flax,  well  known  as  the  source  of 
linseed-oil,  and  as  a  medicament,  f  Occas.  the 
flax-plant.  Oil  of  Uu seed (s  -  linseed-oil. 

c  loop  AVi.r.  Lcechd.  I.  140  Genim  ^as  ylcan  wyrte  seoS. . 
mid  lins;ude.  a  1100  Cetvfa  in  Anglia  (1886)  IX.  262 
Mederan  settan,  linsed  sawan.  13..  .V.  E.  Leg.  (MS.  Rod!. 
779)  in^  Herrig's  Archiv  LXXXII.  311/217  Of  linsed  &  of 
cyrm  &  of  ober  |>ing  men  cunne  al  day  oyle  out  brinij.  1398 
'IRE VISA  Barth.  De  /'.  A',  xvii.  xcvii.  (1495)  664  Lyne  stele 
nourissheth  but  lytyll :  and  is  hard  todefye.  (-1420  Pallad. 
on  llnsl'.  xi.  15  Now  lynseed,  yf  the  liketh,  may  l»i 
sowe.  1332-3  Act  24  Hen.  I  'ill,  c.  4  [They  shall]  till  and 
and  .sowe.  .one  rood..-,  .with  line  sede,  otherwise  called  flaxe 
sede.  1578  I,YTK  Dodoens  i.  .\Hx.  71  Lynseede  mengled  with 
hony..appeaseth  the  cough.  1626  A.  ,Si'ici-:o  Adam  out  of 
Ji.  xv.  (1659)  114  The  clrossc  or  that  which  is  left  after  the 
pressing  out  of  Lyntseed-;.  1661  LOVFIX  Hist.  Anim.  -v 
Min.  418  The  ratarrhe  ..  if  from  repletion,  it's  helped  by 
line-seed,  with  honey.  1686  AGI.IONHV  Painting  Iliitstr.  \. 
27  The  Secret  of  (.)yl  Painting,  consists  in  u.^jni;  C'olnns 
that  are  Ground  with  Oyl  of  Nut,  or  Linseed.  1712  tr. 
Ptnnct's  Hist,  llrugit  I.  37  Leaves,  like  those  of  Linseed 
but  larger,  greener,  and  more  viscous.  1729  (title)  Short 
Rules  and  <  ibservations  for  Sowing  of  Lint-seed  and  Hemp- 
seed.  1782  J.  MILL  Dia»y  in  Shetland  Minister  iWi  Cent. 
(1897)  112  A  decoction  of  2  o/.  lint  .seed,  2  do.  of  Liquorish- 
slick  bruised  and  boiled  [etc.].  1807  .1/tv/.  Jrnl.  XVI  I.  554 
The  . .  barley  water,  and  infusion  of  linseed  were  ordered  to 
be  continued.  i823j.  UADCOCK  Di>nt.  Anuisein.  30  Having 
dipped  the  fore-finger  and  thumb  partially  in  oil  of  linseed-;. 
1847  MAKV  Him-iTT  Ballads  66  And  some  they  brought  thr 
bruwn  lint-seed,  And  Hung  it  down  from  the  Low.  1872 
(  )I.IVI:K  Eltnt.  Hot.  ii.  148  1'he  seeds  of  the  Flax  plant,  called 
Linseed,  are  very  largely  imported. 

b.  att rib.  $x\& Comb. j&&  linseed-shaped &&].;  lin 
seed  cake,  linseed  pressed  into  cakes  in  the  process 
of  extracting  the  oil,  and  used  as  food  for  cattle  ; 
linseed-earth  (see  quot.1 ;  linseed-meal,  linseed 
ground  in  a  mill ;  linseed-oil,  the  oil  obtained  by 
pressure  from  linseed;  linseed  poultice, a  poultice 
made  of  linseed  or  linseed-meal;  Iinseed-t3a;  an 
infusion  oflinseed,  used  as  a  demulcent. 

1813  SIR  H.  DAW  Agn\'.  Chem.  (1814)  365  Cattle  at  first 
refuse  *Liusced  cake.  1883  GKKSI.I-.Y  Gloss.  Coal-uiiitin^\ 
*  Linseed  Earth)  blackish  grey  clay  suitable  for  making  into 
firebricks.  1599  A.  M.  tr.  GnM/mtfr*s  Bk.  Physicke4&l\ 
With  *lintseede  ineide  make  a  little  paest.  1839  Penny 
Cycl.  XIII.  384/1  Cataplasms  of  linseed-m<.al.  1548  Privy- 
Council  Aits  (1890)  II.  174  *Lyncede  oyle,  xx  galous.  1726 
LEONI  tr.  AlbertlS  Archit.  II.  15/2  Colours  mixed  up  with 
lintseed  oyl.  1879  G.  GLADSTONE  in  CasselCs  Techn.  Rdvc. 
IV.  ig:-/i  In  oil-gilding  the  size  used  is  made  of  a  mixture 
of  boiled  linseed-oil  and  ochre.  1833  i'y:l.  I'ract.  fried.  II. 
813/2  A  common  bread  and  water  or  *Iintse<.d  poultice.  1870 
T.  HOLMES  Syst.  Sttrt^.  (ed.  2)  I.  703  The  knots  [of  farcy]  are 
small  and  *Hnseed-shaped.  1741  KAKER  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XLI.659  When  I  went  to-bed,  drank  some  *Linseed-tea. 

Hence  Iiinseeded  ///.  a.,  mixed  with  linseed. 

1864  Spectator  27  Feb.  228/2  The  Bill  for  allowing  Un 
seeded  malt  to  escape  duty  passed  its  second  reading. 

f  Iii'iisel.  Obs,  rare~l.  In  6  lynsel.  [ad.  F. 
////*:«// sheet,  winding  sheet :— L.  Unteolum^  dim.  of 
lintentn  linen  cloth.]  A  shawl,  a  wrap. 

1594  K.VD  Cornelia  in.  D  4  b,  Casting  a  thyn  course  lynsel 
ore  hys  shoulders,  Tliat..tiayl'd  vpon  the  ground. 

Iiiusey  (li'nzi).  Also  5  lynesey,  6  lince, 
7-*  liusy.  [Possibly  f,  LINE  sl>.[  +  SAY.] 

1.  In  early  use,  perh.  some  coarse  linen  fabric. 
In  later  use,  —  LINSEY-WOOLSEY.     Also  attrib. 

1435-6  in  Heath  Grocers*  Comj>.  (1869)  419,  x.\  clothis  of 
lytiesey.  1583  Kates  Custom-ho.  Dj  b,  Lince  called  blew 
lince  the  doz.  1771  PENNANT  Tour  Scof/.  1769  (1774)  259 
Chiefly  engaged  in  manufactures  of  linsies,  worsted  stockings 
[etc.].  ^i8«6  Er I  Richard  xxiv.  in  Child  Ballads  II.  463 
O  baud  awa  thae  linen  sheets,  And  bring  to  me  the  linsey 
clouts  1  hae  been  best  used  in.  1881  Instr.  Census  Clerks 
(1885)  64  Woollen  Cloth  Manufacture.  Linsey  Weaver. 

2.  (See  quot.) 

1883  GRESLKY  Gloss.  Coal-wining,  Linsey ^  strong  Bind,    ! 
also  streaky  sandstone. 

Linsey-woolsey  (li'nzi  wuTzi).  Forms  :  5 
lynsy-,  Glylse-,  liiice-.lynse-,6-81insi(e-,-y(e-,  ' 
7lin(t)sie-,  lincy-,  linzy-,  lyusey-,  Jp-9lindsey-, 
6-  linsey-;  5  -wolsye,  6  -wolse,  -woolsy(e, 
-wulse(y,  6-S  -wo(o)lsie,  -y,  6-9  -wolsey,  6- 
-woolsey.  [f.  prec.  +  WOOL,  with  jingling  ending.] 


LINT. 

1.  Orig.  a  textile  material,  woven  from  a  mixture 
of  wool  and  flax;  now,  a  dress  material  of  coarse 

;    inferior  wool,  woven  upon  a  cotton  warp.     Also//. 
Pieces  or  kinds  of  this  material. 

1483  Cat/i.  Angt.  217/2  Lynsy  wolsye,  linistema  vtl  lino- 

I    steam.    isz2  SKELTON  M'hy  nnt  to  Court  128  We  shall  haue 

a  tot  qitot  Fiom  the  I'ope  of  Rome,  To  weue  all  in  one 

,     lome  A  wehbe  of  lylse  wulse.    1591  II.  SMITH /Vr/.  Alarriagc 

|     157  God  forbad  tlie  people  to  weaie  linsey  wolsey,  because 

i    it  was  a  signe  of  inconstandc.      1599  NASHK  Lenten  Stitjffc 

To  Rdr.,  1  had  as*!ieue  haue.. no  cluathes  rather  then  wear 

linsey  wolaev.      1670  D.  DENTOX  Descr.  New  York  (1845) 

18  They  make  every  one  Cloth  of  for  their  own  wearing,  as 

also  woollen  Cloth,  and  Linsey-woolsey.    4:1710  C.  FIKNNKS 

Z>/rrr?(i888)  159  Kendall  Cotton  ..  is  much  made  here  and 

also  Linsi-woolseyK.     1784  R.  I!.-\<;E  J>a>/iani  Downs  I.  169 

Martha  ..  delighted  to  be  cloathed  in  good  Linsy  Wo.>lsy, 

the  work  of  her  own  hands.      1826  Miss  MITFOKD  I'illa^f 

Ser.  11.  73  Then  ensues  another  stt  of  changes  . .  till  .may 

hairs,  wrinkles,  and  lindsey-woolsey  wind  up  the  picture. 

1855  \V.  SA»f;i;NT  ttraddock's  L.vptd.  85  Dresses  of  linsey- 

woolsey  (a  clotli.  home-woven,  of  woo!  and  flax). 

b.  A  garment  of  this  material. 

1894  MKS.  H.  WARD  Manila  I.  18  Martclla.  liad  usually 
figured.. in  a  linsey-woolsey, 

2.  Jiff,   or  in   figurative  contexts,  esf>.    n   stian^e 
medley  in  talk  or  action;  confusion,  nonsense. 

?  1592  C.KKKNIC  Vision  \Vks.  1881-6  XII.  235  Thou  hast 
write  no  booke  well,  but  thy  Xunquam  sera  c^t,  and  that 
is  indifferent  Linsey  Wolsuy.  1594  NASHK  Terrors  \'t. 
\Vks.  1883  III.  229  A  man  must  nut  ..  baue  his  affections 
linsey  wolsey,  intermingled  with  lust,  and  things  worthy  of 
liking.  1601  SMAKS.  AiCs  //W/iv.  i.  13  What  iinsie  wolsy 
hast  thou  tospcake  to  \s  .'i^aii.t-.  i6»8  FORD  Lovers  Met. 
v.  i,  'f  ins  unfashionable  mongrel,  this  Ihisey-wolsey  of  mor 
tality.  1694  S.  JOHNSON  X pies  /  W.  Let.  B]>,  fatmct  I.  ^ 
Far  be  it  fiom  all  Mankind  to  imjuite  such  All-to-mall  and 
Linsey-wolsey  to  tlie  Providence  of  God. 

3.  at  t  rib.  passing  into  adj. 

1618  DONNI-:  S.-nn.  cxxxiiL  V.  394  Out  of  his  wort!  I  can 
pix-ach  against  Linsey-woolsey  garment-,  {Dent.  xxii.  uj. 
1749  FIELDING  '/tun  Jimes  XT.  v,  [I]  have  never  seen  any  of 
your  cash,  unUss  fwr  I.IH:  lindsty  w^ol-ty  coat.  1777  \V. 
l)Ai.nv.Mi'i.K  Tiav.  S/).  ,y  Port,  xxix,  The  worut-n  \\ort1 
jackets  and  aprons,  .with  a  kind  of  linsey  woolsey  petticoat. 
1839  SioM.iiursi.  Axkolnie  47  Forty  or  fifty  ycai>  ago.. 
a  servant  uf  tlie  best  class. .  was  clad  chiefly  in'lin>ty  uonl-.-y 
garments. _  1855  SJ.M,I.I-.IUN  l'irt>il  I.  Pref.  5  To'drt.ss  the 
sovereign  in  a  liiisey-uoolsey  garb  would  be  seen  at  once  to 
l.o  a  very  iiM>mt:il'k-  invtj-tiiure. 

b.  fg.  Chiefly  with  sense,  *  giving  the  nppear- 
nnce  of  a  strange  mulley  \  '  being  neither  one  thing 
nor  the  other '. 

1565  T.  Si  .M  LI  'ION-  l\>rtr.  Faith  102  b,  ATI  asse  in  a  rochet, 
a  lince  wolse  bishop  16191'.!'.  SAM-KKSON  Scnu.  I.  18  The 
linsey- wool-ey  Laodictan  churuh,  neither  hot  nor  cold.  1663 
I'.UTI.KU  //iti/.  i,  iii.  i;>27  A  Lawless  Linsy-woolsy  Brother, 
Half  of  one  Order,  half  another.  1758  J.  Runv  S/>irif. 
l}iary  (ed.  2!  125  Lord  take  away  this  linsey-woolsey  virtue  ! 
1823  J;.xrtitnn(r  5;-i2/i  A  peiking,  prurient,  linsey-Wul^ey 
species  of  composition. 

4.  Comb. i  as  linsey-woohey-ivise  adv. 

1606  Svr.vrsrm  Du  llartas  \\.  iv.  IT.  Magnif.  32  And  al-:o 
mingle  (Linsie-woolsie-wlse)  This  gold-ground  Tissue  with 
too-mean  supplies. 

Linstock  ;  li-nst^k).  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Also  6 
lines toke,  lyn(t)stock,  (limstock  ,  6-7  lint 
stocke,  6-S  lin(t)stook,  9  lent-stock.  [In 
1 6th  c.  //;//-,  Hnestocke^  ad.  (\\ith  assimilation  to 
l.ixr  and  LINK  j/>.')  Du.  lontstob,  f.  lout  match 
(sec  Li'NT  $l>.}  +  stok  stick.]  A  staff  about  three  feet 
long,  having  a  pointed  fool  tc  stick  in  the  deck  or 
ground,  and  a  forked  head  to  hold  a  lighted  match. 

1575  Cut'RCHVARD  Chiffics  95  b,  He.  .in  his  hand,  a  snak 
ing  lyntstock  broght  And  so  gaiie  fier.  1592  Sro\v.-J«//.  tan. 
1563)  1116  A  line^toke  fell  into  a  barrel  of  powldur,  and  set 
it  on  fire  together  with  the  vessell.  1598  B.  JGNSON  E-\ 
Jliiin  in /flux.  in.  i,  Their  master  gunner  ..  confronts  me 
with  his  linstock,  readie  to  giue  fire.  1682  Land.  Gnz.  No. 
1684/1  Then  thirty  Gunners  with  their  Linstocks.,  folio  wed 
by  thirty  Negiot-s. .  with  their  Brown-bills.  1769  FALCONER 
Diet.  Marine  (1780),  Lint  stock.  1804  A'aral  Chron.  XII. 
63,  i  lent-stock  ;  12  handspikes.  1808  SCOTT  Marm.  i.  ix, 
The  gunner  held  his  linstock  yare.  1840  BABHAM  Iiigol. 
Leg, ,  Hamilton  Tighe,  The  linstock  glows  in  his  bony  band. 
fig.  1602  MARKTON  Ant.  ty  Mel.  11.  Wks.  1856  I.  19  The 
match  offurie  is  lighted,  fastned  to  the  linstock  of  rage. 

Linsy,  obs.  iorm  of  LINSEY. 

Xiint l  (lint).  Forms:  4-7  lynt(e,  5  lyn'ii^et, 
6  linte,  7  (9  dial.'}  linet,  5-  lint.  [In  ME.  linnet ; 
related  (somewhat  obscurely)  to  LINE  sb^\  perh. a. 
V.  linet te  (recorded  only  in  the  sense '  linseed ',  but 
possibly  of  wider  meaning  in  OF.',  f.  lin  LINE 
$b.\ :  see  -ET.] 

1.  (Now  only  Sc.)  The  flax-plant. 

1458  [see  lint-sewn  in  5].  1548  TL-KXKR  Xawes  ofHerbes 
49  Linum  is  called  in  englishe  Flax,  lyni;  or  lynte.  1562  — 
Yferbal  \\.  39  Flax  is  called  of  the  North-  n  men  lynt.  1733 
P.  LINDSAY  Interest  Scot.  154  Our  present  Way  is  to  sow  our 
Lint  on  any  Ground,  which  puts  us  to  a  great  Expence  to 
weed  it.  1785  P.URXS  Cotters  Sat.  Nt.  xi,  The  frugal  wifie 
garrulous  will  tell.  How  'twas  a  towmond  auld,  sin'  lint  was 
i'  the  bell.  1805  FORSYTH  Beauties  Scotl.  IV.  29  Flax,  or,  as 
it  is  universally  called  in  Scotland,  lint,  is  sown. 

2.  (Chiefly  .5V.)  Flax  prepared  for  spinning.  Also, 
the  refuse  of  the  same,  used  as  a  combustible. 

1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  xvn.  612  Pik  and  ter  als  haf  thai 
tane,  And  lynt  and  hardiss  with  brynstane.  c  1375  Sc. 
Lfg.  Saints  iii.  (Andreas)  593  Lynt  to  bet  ^e  fyr  of  hell. 
(  1470  HKNRY  Wallace  vii.  423  This  trew  woman  thaiin 
seruit  weill  in  deid,  With  lynt  and  fyr,  that  haislely  kendill 
wald.  1562  Pnr/iain  /V/<w.  'Suitees)  72  To  pay  the  said 


LINT. 

Isobell  every  yere  one  bonde  of  lynt.  1591  HARINGTON  Orl. 
fur.  xxxiv.  Ixxxvii,  Kach  roome  therein  was  full  of  divers 
fleeces  Of  wooll,  of  lint,  of  silk,  or  els  of  cotten.  1741  in 
A.  Laing  Lindores  Abbey  xxi.  (1876)  272  For  one  hundred 
weight  of  lint  to  be  given  out  to  the  poor  people  of  the 
uaroche  to  spin.  179.  BrkNS  Weary  Pnndo'  7>rt'  5,  1 
haiabt  my  wife  a  stane  o'  lint  As  glide  as  e'er  did  grow  ; 
And  a'  that  she  has  made  o'  that  Is  ae  poor  punJ  p'  tow. 
1830  SCOTT  Jh-mouol.  ix.  330  It  was  at  different  times  a 
brazier's  shop,  and  a  magazine  for  lint. 

8.  A  soil  material  lor  dressing  wounds  (formerly 
also  to  burn  for  tinder),  prepared  by  ravelling  or 
scraping  linen  cloth,  f  In  //.,  pieces  of  this 
material. 

.- 1400  l.,infranc's  Cirnrg.  83  Fillc  be  wounde  wibinneforb 
with  lynnet  of  lynnen  cloob.  1:1440  Promp.  1'arv.  yAli 
I.j-nt,  scliauynge  of  lynen  clothe,  ^arpta,_  1578  I.VIK 
Dodoens  ill.  xii. 


iii.  333  The  same  ..  layde  to  with  fine  lime  or 
swace  and  mitigate  the  payne.     ?ci6oo  Dis- 


the  lint,  hee  neuer  ceaseth  blowing  till  he  haue  made  it  a 
huge  flame.  i6ia  KEAVM.  &  FL.  Sea-l'oy.  III.  i,  O  that  I 
had  my  boxes  and  my  lints  now.  1670  COTTON  Espernon 
III.  x.  498  Very  much  weakened  with  ten  great  wounds,  and 
roul'd  up  with  Lints  and  Plaisters.  1707  FARQUHAR  Uiam 
Stratagem  v.  iv,  IJo,  do,  Daughter— while  I  get  the  Lint, 
and  the  Probe  and  the  Plaister  ready.  1767  Goocll  Treat. 
li'oumh  1. 189  Lint  or  Puff-ball,  moistened  in  Alcohol  Vini. 
will  generally  answer  the  purpose.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth 
ii,  He  . .  hastily  took  from  his  purse  some  dry  lint,  to  apply 
to  the  slight  wound.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Charmed  Sea. 
iv.  51  To  scrape  lint  and  nurse  the  wounded  was  proper 
woman's  employment  down  in  Poland  yonder.  1884  M. 
MACKFNZIK.  Dis.  Throat  *t  .Vosf  II.  63  Drainage  [of  the 
abscess]  was  kept  up  by  means  of  a  strip  of  lint. 

b.  Fluff  of  any  material,  f  Also,  a  particle  of 
the  same.  rare. 

1611  CorcR.,  Frelttche, . .  a  small  straw,  or  lint,  a  1663 
HOWARD  Committee  n.  i.  Four  Plays  (1665)  83  Driving  the 
in. i  from  his  black  Cloathes  With  his  Wet  Thumb.  1898 
Century  M.ig.  Jan.  372/2  Aftera  little  the  saws  clogued  with 
lint,  the  wheel  stopped,  and  poor  Whitney  was  in  despair. 

4.  a.  Now  oi\\ydial.  or  U.S.  Netting  for  fishing- 
nets.     tt>.  A  net  for  the  hair.   Obs.  rare  — '. 

a,  1615  E.  S.   Britain's  Buss  in  Arb.  Garner  III.  629 
Which  245  yards  of  Lint  or  Netting  ireadymade  or  knit) 
will  cost  three  pence  a  y:ird.      1874  Hol.DsWORTH  Deep  sta 
//ivl/'.'if  ii.  loi  That  length  of  line  being  appropriated  to  the 
30  yards  of  [di  ift-]uet,  so  that  the  '  lint '  or  netting  is  set 
sl.ick.     1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mec/i.  Suppl.,  Lint  (Fishing ),  a 
fisherman's  name  for  the  netting  of  a  pound  or  seine.     1892 
P.  H.  EMERSON  Son  o/ Fins  37  They  ligged  the  ground 
rope  in.  and  begun  pulling  in  the  lint  to  the  cod  end. 

b.  a  1828  l.J.   Livingston  xxxii.  in  Child  Ballads  IV. 
4  33  h  There's  never  lint  gang  on  my  head. 

5.  attnb.  and  Comb.,  as  lint-boll  (-bow],  -mill, 
-pati,  -iheaf,  -speck;  lint-sown  ppl.  a.;  lint-box 
(l/.S.),  the  upper  part  of  a  cotton-press;   lint- 
doctor    Calico-printing  (see  quot.) ;  lint-haired 
= flaxen-haired;  lint-paper, ">  —  linen-paper;  lint- 
scraper,  a  person  employed  to   scrape  lint   (for 
hospital  use)  ;   also  (slang*\,  a  contemptuous  name 
for  a  young  surgeon  ;  f  lint-spurge,  a  name  pro 
posed   for  the  plant  Euphorbia  Esula ;  lint-top 
(Sc.  -tap],  as  much  flax  as  is  usually  laid  on  a 
distaff  for  being  spun  off.     Also  LIST-WHITE  a. 

c  1470  HENRVSON  .1A»-.  Fab.  vtn.  (Preach.  Siuallcr.v]  xxvii. 
Me  think,  quhen  that  yone  *lint-bollis  ar  ryipi  To  mak  ws 
feisL  a  1585  POLWART  Ftyiing  iv.  Montgonierie  552  Athort 
his  nitty  now  like  louse  lyes  linkand  like  a  large  lint  bow. 
1901  1.1.  W.  CAULE  c"ii:'.i.';Vr  xxi,  The  *Unt-box  of  the  old 
cotton  press  was  covered  with  wet  morning-glories.  1839 
URE  Diet.  Arts  217  Another .. sharp-edged  ruler,  called  the 
*lint  doctor,  whose  office  it  is  to  remove  any  fibres  which 
may  have  come  off  the  calico  in  the  act  of  printing.  1891 
V.  C.  COTES  2  Girls  on  H.trge  78  A  dirty  Mint-haired 
ragamuffin.  1805  FuRsvrH  Beauties  Scot/.  IV.  49^  Upon 
this  water  there  are  . .  two  Mint-mills.  1879  St.  George's 
Hosf.Kep.\\.  482  Wet  *lint-pad  and  bandage  applied.  1794 
I'.LLMEXBACH  in  f'kit.  Traj:i.  LXXXIV.  iSo  The  outuard 
o:ies  had  some  traces  of  our  common  *lint  paper.  i86z 
THACKERAY  Lircfl  vi.  (1869*  241  If  Miss  Prior  . .  prefers  this 
"lint-MTraper  to  me,  ought  I  to  baulk  her?  iSSx  Instr. 
CfHjits  Cler/ts  ti$35l  43  Lint  Scraper.  1799  J.  ROBERTSON 
Agric.  Perth  i63  Some  persons,  .recommend  to  set  up  the 
*lint  sheaves  ..  in  stocks,  like  grain.  1458  Extracts 
Jiitrgk  Kec.  reeHts  (1872)  128  Al  the  wast  land  that  was 
*!ym  or  corn  sawin.  18*7-55  WILLIS  rarrkasius  53  The 
'lint-specks  floated  in  the  twilight  air.  1548  TURNER  Xames 
of  II  trees  (E.  D.  S.)  63  Pityusu..oughlelo  be  called..  *Lint- 
spourge,  for  it  hath  smal  leaiies  like  Flax,  i^u  RAMSAY 
Jlessy  Bell  *r  Mary  G.  ii,  Bessy's  hair's  like  a  'lint  tap. 

Lint-  ,Unt).  dial.  [Short  for  Untie  LENTIL.] 
•  I.EXT1L  (chiefly  in  //.).  1888  in  Sheffield  Gloti. 

Lintan:  see  I.INTEK-. 

t  IiinteaTious,  a.  06s.  rare  ~  ".  [f.  I-  lintcil- 
ri-tu  (f.  linteus  linen)  +  -uus.]  Of  or  belonging 
t,.  linen  (Blount  Giossogr.  16;')  . 

Lintel  H'ntclV  Forms:  4-5,  "  lyntell,  5,  7 
Ii  .lyntal  L  ,6  lyntil.  lynttyll,  7  lental.  lindal, 
lintle,  8  Until,  9  lentil  ,  --  lintel,  [a.  OF.  lintel 
:lireshold  (F.  linlean ):— popular  L.  *Hmitale  or 
*ftmitellum  (f.  limit-,  limes  LIMIT  ib.,  confused 
with  limin-,  limen  threshold).] 

1.  A  horizontal  piece  of  timber,  stone,  etc.  placed 
over  a  door,  window,  or  other  opening  to  discharge 
the  superincumbent  weight. 

1388  WYCUF  Exod.  xii.  22  Sprynge  }e  therof  the  lyntel 
l\'u!g.  sHfertiiHi*are\,  and  eucr  either  post,  c  1450  Mtrli* 
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436  The  Emperor.,  wrote  let  t  ere*  on  the  lyntell  of  the  dore  in 
grewe.  1500-20  DuNiJAR/Wwjlxix.39  Albeid  that  thow  were 
never  sa  stout,  Vndir  this  lyntall  sail  thow  lowt.  1601-2  in 
Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  1 1.  629  Paid  for  lyntalU  at 
the  fountaine  iiij"  viij'1.  1667  PKIM.VIT  City  #s  C.  Build.  82 
One  Lintal  to  discharge  the  two  Windows  and  Balcony-door, 
eight  foot  of  Timber.  17x5  POPE  Odyss.  vii.  116  The  pillars 
silver,  on  a  brazen  base ;  Silver  the  lintels  deep- project  ing 
o'er.  1839  YKOWELL  Anc.  Brit.  C/t.  xii.  (1847*  130  A  moor- 
stone  lintel  is  placed  across  the  top  to  support  the  little  roof. 
1863  A.  FONBLAXQUE  Tangled  Skein  II.  ii.  29  Upon  the  lentil 
of  No.  7  IheJ  found  painted  the  name  of  Mr.  C.  L. 

•f-2.  ?  A  spoke  of  a  wheel.   Obs.~° 

1570  LEVINS  Mam'/>.  125/13  Lyntil  of  a  cart,  radius. 

3.  attrib.j  as  lintel-piece,  -posft  -stone,  -free. 

1842-59  GVVILT  Encyil.  Arch.  Gloss.  s.v.,  If  a  wall  be 
very  thick,  more  than  one  *linlel  piece  will  be  required. 
1874  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  <y  Mining  402  The  lintel- 
piece  alone  weighs  about  3,000  pounds.  1806  I.  GRAHAME 
JiirdsScot.  942  Others  [sc.  birds]  sometimes  Are  driven  within 
our  *  lintel- posts  by  storms.  1575  IZitrgh  Rec.  Glasgw 
(1832)  50  Item,  to  James  Law,  for  )>e  thre  *limall  stanes  to 
be  boiss  windois,  xij  s.  1879  LCBBOCK  Addr.  Pol.  <J-  Ednc. 
x.  197  The  lintel  stones  of  the  doorway  are  40  feet  10  inches 
in  length.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I!.  580  The  ..  maine 
*Hntle-tree  which  lay  ouer  the  ..  cheekes  of  the  great  dore. 
1675  HOBBES  Odyssey  (1677)  77  The  door-posts  silver  ..  The 
limle-tree  upon  them  silver  too. 

Hence  Li  ntelled  a.,  furnished  with  a  lintel, 
la-ntellinjf  vbL  $b.t  the  action  of  providing  with 
lintels;  the  material  used  for  this  purpose. 

1703  T.  N.  City  $  C.  Purchaser  98  Lintelling,  Guttering. ., 
&c.  at  so  much  per  Foot.     1827  Gent  I.  Mag.  XCVII.  u.  9 
A  doorway  with  a  lintelled  architrave.     1894  DOYLF.  Mfin. 
S.  Holmes  in  Over  the  low,  heavy-lintelled  door. 

Lintel;!,  obs.  form  of  LENTIL. 

Linter1  (Irntai).  U.S.  [f.  LINT!  +  -EU!.]  A 
machine  for  stripping  off  the  short-staple  cotton- 
fibre  from  the  cotton-seed  after  ginning.  Also 
Unter-machim.  (In  recent  U.S.  Diets.) 

Linter  -,-f-  lintan,  dial,  corruptions  of  LEAK-TO. 

1736    .Yew  Ham  fish.   Prw.   Papers  (1870)   IV.    714    Tis 
|    judged  the  cause  [of  a  fire]  was  from  a  spark  falling  out  of 
the  lintan  chimney  i  \\hich  was  lower  than  the  bouse'.     1861 
MRS.   STOWE  Pearl  ofOrrs  1st.  10  A  brown  house  of  the 
I    kind  that  the  natives  call '  lean  to'  or  '  linter',    1893  ZIXCKK 
Wkerstead  261  A  penthouse  is  a  '  linter  '  (lean-to*. 
•(•  Linterel.   Obs.*    [Perh.  a  corruption  of  LIN 
TEL;  ]>erh.  a  dim.  of  OF.  linter  ;?  :— L.  type  *//>/«- 
fanum\  lintel.]    =  LINTEL. 

^11548  HALL  t7:>v«.,  Hen.  I'll!  (1809)  639  A  mightie 
buildyng  of  tymber. .  the  lynierelles  iuhaunsed  with  pillers. 

Lintern,  linton,  altered  ft".  LINTEL  ;  cf.  prec. 
;    Obs.  exc.  dial. 

13338  f  jar.  Twer  in  Bayley  7>wr /.«*£.  (1821)  I.  App.  22 

It'm  for  ij.  lyntons  made  for  the  ij.  wyndowes.    i6iLjCoRVAT 

'    Crudities  133,  I  read  this  inscription  in  a  peece  of  stone  . . 

directly  over  the  linterne  of  the  dore.    1614  RALEIGH  Hist. 

World  \\.  (16^4)  212  When  everyone  of  the  Hebrewes  had 

slaine  a   Lambe,  . .  and   with  the   bloud   thereof  coloured 

'    the  poste  and  linterne  of  the  doores.     1864  T.  Q.  Coi'CH 

K.  Corniv.  Gloss,  in  Jrnl.  Roy.  hist.  Cortiw.  I.  17  Lintern, 

a  lintel. 

Lintie  (li-nti).  Sc.  Also  linty.  [f.  lint  in 
LINTWHITK  +  dim.  ending  -IE  (-v).j  —  LINNET. 

1795  BURNS  I'erscs  Destr.  Woods  4  Where  linties  sang 
and  lambkins  play'd.  a  1835  HOGG  Ringan^May  41  Poet. 
Wks.  1838  I.  300  She  trows  ..The  linty's  cheip  a  ditty 
tame.  1899  CROCKETT  Kit  Kennedy  198, 1  heard  the  linties 
singing  where  1  was  falling  asleep. 

Lintil,  Untie,  obs.  forms  of  LENTIL. 

1621  BURTON*  Anat.  Mrl.  n.  i.  i.  il  504  The  Burreand  the 

Lintie  cannot   endure   one    another  [L.    lappa   lenti  ad- 

Iiintonite  (li'ntonait).  Min.  [Named  after 
Miss  L.  A.  Linton,  who  analysed  it.]  A  variety 
of  thomsonite  found  in  green  amygdules  in  trap. 

1879  PEHKHAM  5;  HALL  in  Aattr.  Jntl.  Sfi,  Ser.  m.  XIX. 

Iiintseed,Iiint-stock:  see  LINSEED,  LINSTOCK. 

Lintwhite(,'i'nt|h\v3it  ,$b.  Chiefly^f.  Forms: 
i  Unaethuijae,  Unetui^e,  -twi^e,  4  lynkwhytte, 
6  lyntquhit,  -yte,  7-  lintwhito.  [DK.  linetwig, 
j^erh.  f.  lin  flax  -i-  -fa'ige  ;?  cogii.  w.  OIKi.  zwigtn 
to  pluck,  vellcrci  carper f;y  found  also  in  Jn 'steltiui^c 
thistle  finch.  Cf.  TWITE  sb.  ^ 

The  etymology  involve*  a  difficulty  because  ibe  first 
element  appears  as  line-  (^r  I{HX~)  instead  of  //«;  but  the 
correspondence  in  sense  with  the  Rom.  name  of  the  bird 
ixx  LISNKI  is  in  favour  of  its  correctness.  Apart  from  ety 
mology  there  i*  no  evidence  that  the  first  vowel  in  the  O.K. 
word  was  long.) 

—  LINNET. 

c  7*5  Carpus  Gloss.  Hes*eU>  C  147  Cmrdnelii*  linetui^;-. 
a  800  Erfurt  C,lost.  309  Cardut-lis,  Itnacthui^ae.  ,  1000 
.tLKRic  Glass,  in  Wr.AVukker  11/26  Carduel(*t  linetuige. 
V .71400  Merte  Arth.y&n  With  lowde  laghttirs  one  lofte 
for  lykynge  of  byrdez.  Of  larke-.,  wf  lynk*hyttez,  J».i.t 
lutflyche  songene,  1513  DOCCLAS  sEitsis  xn.  ProL  2^0 
r.okUpynk  a.'id  iyntquhyte  fordynnand  the  lyft.  1549 
Compl.  S^ot.  VL  39  The  lyntquhit  <ang  cuntirpoint  quhen 
the  us^il  ^el;  it.  "L  1690  Rajci.  Ballads  (1888)  \  L  607  The 
Lint-white  liud,  and  Progne  proud  .  .do  sing  a>  <-weetly  as 
in  Yarow.  1785  P.L  RNS  To  William  Simpstm  xii.  When  lint- 
i  whiles  chant  anwne  the  buds.  iSjoTFNXYSOJi  Peems-jblhc 
I  Untwhite  and  the  throstlecock  Have  \-oices  sweet  and  clear. 

Lint-white  ;li-nt|hwait  ,  a.  Sf.  [I.  LINT  i  -t- 
\\HITE.]  \Vhite  as  luit  or  flax;  flaxen. 

1704  BURNS  *.Vtmf  nature   cUeds\  Lassie  wi*  the   lint- 
white  locks.    1866  Miss  MULOCK  XoMt  Life  viiL  148  With 

.    the  sun  shining  on  the  Lint -white  hair. 


LION. 

f  Xii'ntworni.  Obs.  [a.  MUG.  lintwnrm 
dragon.]  ?  A  figure  of  a  dragon. 

1423  Rolls  ffParll.  IV.  218  Inventory  Jflvels  of  Hen.  I', 
Ung  Lyntworme  d'or  ovec  I  Crois.  Ibid.  219  Item,  in 
Lyntewormes. 

Linty,  sl>.  :  see  LINTIE. 

Liiity  Irnti',  a.  [f.  LIXT!  + -Yi.]  fa.  Resem 
bling  lint ;  soft  like  flax  or  lint  (in  quot.  Jig.). 
b.  full  of  lint  or  fluff. 

1607  MIDULKTON  rliu-nix  n.  iii.  F  2,  One  good  bang 
vppoii  a  Buckler  would  make  moste  of  our  Gentlemen  flye 
a  peeces,  tis  not  for  these  liutie  times.  1705  N.  TATK  tr. 
C<rwUys  Wants  \'.  (1721)  302  To  see  such  Kernels  such  strong 
Armour  wear ;  First  with  a  linty  Wad  wrapt  close  about, 
(Useful  to  keep  green  Wounds  from  gushing  out).  1889 
GORDON  STABLES  DafOviterf  Kennel  Com j>.  v.  §  4.  54  Mix 
ture  of  about  two-thirds  hardish  hair  and  one-third  linty. 
1891  Bazaar  20  Feb.  261/3  Swansdown  . .  is  better  than  cot 
ton-wool,  because  it  is  not  so  linty. 

II  Linnin  (lai'm'm).  Bot.  [mod.L.  use  of  L. 
linum  flax,  LIKE  i/'.1]  A  genns  of  plants  (X.O. 
Liaacex)  of  which  flax  is  a  well  known  example. 
In  popular  use,  applied  to  the  ornamental  species 
of  this  genus. 

1867  I.ADV  HKRBF.RT  Cradle  L.v.  138  The  hillsides  [on  the 
road  to  Bethel]  were  covered  with  the  most  lovely  spring 
flowers  ;  dwarf  irises,  the  delicate  pink  linum  [etc.].  1882 
Garden  3  June  385/3  Linums  have  stood  the  past  winter 
better  than  heretofore. 

Linx,  obs.  pi.  LINK  sl>.  ;  obs.  form  of  LYNX. 
Liny,  liney  (lai'ni),  a.    [(.  LINE  s/>.^  +  -Y  i.] 

1.  Ol  the  nature  of  or  resembling  a  line  or  streak, 
tliin,  meagre. 

1807  OI-IK  in  Lect.  Paint.  (Bohn  1848)  254  Somewhat  that 
is  stiff,  crude,  '  liney ',  and  harsh  in  respect  to  anatomy. 
1826  Miss  MITFOHO  Village.  Ser.  n.  207  The  narrow  liny 
clouds,  which  a  few  minutes  ago  lay  like  soft  vapoury  streaks 
along  the  horizon.  l83P  Fraser's  Mag.  I.  146  The  archi 
traves  . .  are  cut  away,  and  made  to  look  weak  and  liny. 
1855  Eccleiivlogist  XVI.  365  It  looks  thin,  'liney',  and 
attenuated.  1874  T.  HARDY  Far  fr.  M adding  C rjlvj  viii, 
Shaping  their  eyes  long  and  liny,  partly  because  of  the  light. 

2.  Full  of  lines,  marked  with  lines. 

1817  KEATS  Sleep  «r  Poetry  364  Then  there  rose  to  view  a 
fane  Of  liny  marble.  1835  T.  WALKER  Original  vi.  11887' 
65  The  brooding  affections  of  the  mind  . .  make  the  counte 
nance  fallen,  pale,  and  liny.  1849  KUSKIN  -Vrr1.  Lanrfi  iii. 
§  22.  90  The  leaf  being  . .  rendered  liny  by  bold  markings 
;  of  its  ribs.  187*  RonttfJge'f  fiv.  Boy's  Ann.  356/2  To  give 
the  grounding  a  liney  appearance. 

Lion  Jsi'on),  sl>.  Forms  :  a.  i  16a,  lio,  l£o,  3 
\eo,$0rni.\e( genitive  leness, leoness,  leunessX 
0.  3  leun'e,  lyun,  3-4  leoun,  liun'e,  3-5  leon, 
j  3-8  lyon,  4  leone,  lyen,  4-6  ly-.  lione,  lioun,  5 
lyown,  lywn,  5-6  lyoun'e,  6  lionne,  3-  lion. 
[The  mod.  form  represents  an  adoption  (first  ap 
pearing  c  1 200)  of  AF.  Hun  (F.  lien  ,  a  Com.  Rom. 
word  =  Pr.  lea,  Sp.  leon,  Pg.  leao,  It.  leant,  lione  :— 
j  L.  leonem,  nom.  leo,  a.  Gr.  A«w  (stem  \tavr-,  peril. 
altered  from  an  earlier  **.tfoi>-').  The  Gr.  worU 
was  perh.  adopted  from  some  foreign  lang. ;  a  note 
worthy  similarity  of  sound  is  presented  by  Heb. 
I  N-:1!  lali  lion  (pi.  P taint],  also  occurring  in  the 
sense  'lioness'  with  the  vocalization  Fl'iyya;  cf. 
also  Egyptian  labai,  lawai  lioness.  The  synony 
mous  Gr.  Ait  (cf.  Heb.  v>>  layish)  is  not  etymo- 
logically  connected. 

Before  the  adoption  of  the  Fr.  word,  English 
possessed  forms  directly  representing  the  Latin  leo, 
leonem.  The  word  was  used,  with  difference  of 
gender  and  inflexion,  both  for  '  lion '  and  '  lioness ', 
the  L.  lesna  not  having  been  adopted.  Owing  to 
the  two-fold  form  of  the  L.  word  in  the  nom.  and 
the  oblique  case,  the  declension  in  OE.  is  irregular 
and  variable.  The  recorded  forms  are  :  nom.  sing. 
Uo  (Anglian  lea),  gen.  sing.  Uon  ^Northumb.  masc. 
Mas],  cial.  sing.  h:on,  Hone,  /,'onan,  ace.  sing,  lion 
(fem.  also  leo  ,  nom.,  ace.  pi.  Uon,  gen.  pi.  leona, 
dat.  pi.  leoiint,  U'om,  Uoniim. 

The  L.  word  has  been  adopted  into  all  the  Teut.  Ungs. : 
cCOFris.  la-.va,  MI)u.  Un-.fr,  lt~.ue (D\a.  lieitnt),  OHG.  Imo, 
lt-.iv,  lomv,  lio  i.MHC.  lin'e,  len,  mod.G.  li-.ut,  leu},  ON. 
ttJ*,  liJa  I  MSw.  leon.  Sw.  t,-j,-x,  Da.  lf-.'e  from  Ger.).  From 
r,r.  or  I-,  but  in  some  cases  through  Teut.  as  the  immediate 
source,  are  the  forms  in  the  Uallo-.SIavic  lang*. :  Lith.  ii 
liutas,  Lettish  lar.'iu,  OS1.  li-.f,,  kuss.  .T'in.,  I'.Jish  Ira,, 
Czech  //T.) 

1.  A  large  carnivorous  quadruped,  Ftlis  leo,  now 
found  native  only  in  Africa  and  southern  Asia,  of 
a  tawny  or  ytllowi-h  brown  colour,  and  having  a 
tufted  tail.  The  male  is  distinguished  by  a  flowing 
shaggy  mane.  (The  Maneless  Lion  of  Gujerat  is 
a  recognized  Asiatic  variety  with  only  a  slight 
mane.)  It  is  very  powerful,  and  has  a  noble  and 
impressive  appearance ;  whence  it  U  sometimes 
called  '  the  king  of  beasts  '.  In  early  u=e  the  name 
was  applied  to  both  sexes ;  from  the  1 3th  c.  the 
derivative  I.KJ.VE.SS  has  been  used  for  the  female. 

The  young  are  now  commonly  called  '  lion's  fttoi  *;  the 
older  designation  *  lion's  -yjlulp '  survives  in  rhetorical 
applications  owing  to  its  use  in  the  Bible. 

«.    c  fas  k'esp.  Ptalter  vii.  3  Dyies  zfre  jeslzcci  nre 
lea  sawle  mine.    1 893  K.  /fr.LFBEn  (.'rot.  lit-  xi-  f  3  Seo  leo 
bringS  hi?  hungre;um  bwelpum  hwzt  to  eunne,     fl 
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Sa.v.  Lecchd.  I.  364  Da  }>c  scinlac  (>rowien  etan  leonftase. 
t  1050  /- \>c.  in  Wr.-Wukker  438/22  Leo,  lio.  c  noo  OKMIN 
5834  And  tatt  wass  rihht  tatt  le  wass  sett  Onngam  [>att 
Goddspellwrilihte,  ..  Forr  leness  whellp  J?a:r  ^er  itt  iss 
WheJIpedd,  t;cr  li(?  itt  stille  |>rc  da;hess.  /£/<£  6026  patt 
deor  patt  wass  i  leoness  like,  c  1205  LAV.  28064  pa  com  an 
guldene  leo  li'd'en  otier  dune,  c  1325  in  Ret.  Aut.  I.  125 
Cien til  ich  wes  ant  freo  Wildore  then  the  leo. 

/3.  t  1200  r/f«  <y  Virtues  (1888)  139  De  lyon  Se  gad 
abuten  ^e  dier  hem  to  forswole^en.  i  1205  LAY.  4085  He 
liSSe  50011  beos  leoden  sulch  hit  an  liun  were  \c  1275  a 
lion],  a  1225  Juliana  33  Daniel  bimong  ^e  wode  Huns. 
,i  \ytoCMrsflr  <}?.  690  Als  lam  be  him  Ini  be  leou  mild.  c 1330 
R.  BKUNNE  Chron.  1 1 'ace  (Rolls)  11255  (Petyt  MS.)  Ilkon 
proudere  f>an  be  lion.  1:1386  CHAUCER  A'nt.'x  T.  798  Tho 
myghte^t  wene  that  this  Palamon  In  his  fightyng  were  a 
wood  Icon.  1390  G  OWE  it  Conf.  III.  74  As  Icon  is  the  king  of 
bestes.  1413  I'Ugr.  Smvlc  (Caxton  1483)  n.  xlv.  51  Somme 
hadden  longe  huked  clawes,  lyke  as  they  had  ben  lyons. 
c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  n.  1 13  Thus  Wallace  ferd  als  fers  as 
a  lyoun.  1536  Filgr.  Pcrf.\\f.  de  W.  1531)  129  Rauenynge 
woluesor  rampynge  lyons.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.^  Rich.  ///, 
54  b,  We  musj.. fight  together  like  lions,  and  feare  not  to 
dye  together  lyke  men.  1671  MII.TON  P.R.  r.  313  '1'he  Lion 
and  fierce  Tiger  glar'd  aloof,  a  1687  WALLER  Summer  1st. 
n.  16  They  roar'd  like  Lions  caught  in  toyles,  and  rag'd. 
1727-38  GAY  Fables  11.  ix.  73  The  Lion  is  (beyond  dispute) 
Allow'd  the  most  majestic  brute.  1839  Penny  Cycl.  XIV. 
32/2  The  Maneless  Lion  of  Gn/erat.  1859  FITZGERALD  tr. 
Omar  xvii.  (1899)  74  They  say  the  Lion  and  the  Lizard  keep 
The  Courts  where  Jamshyd  gloried  and  drank  deep. 

b.  Extended  to  other  animals  of  the  genus  Felis. 
American  mountain  //on,  the  puma  or  cougar. 

1630  New- England's  Plantation  (1835)  8  For  Beasts  there 
are  some  Bears,  and  they  say  .some  Lyons  also;  for  they 
h;uie  been  seen  at  Cape  Anne.  1649  Fcrf.  Descr,  Virginia 
17  [List  of  native  beasts]  Lyons,  Beares,  Leopards,  Kikes. 
1774  GOLDSM.  .\Tat,  Hist,  11824}  I.  431  The  Puma,  which  has 
received  the  name  of  the  American  Lion. 

c.  Applied  ironically  (usually  with  qualification) 
to  certain  weak  or  timid  animals;  •)*  Lien  of  Cots - 
wold)  t  Cotswofdlion  (also  Sc.  Lammennoor  //<?//), 
a  sheep  ;  Essex  or  Rumford  lion,  a  calf.     See  also 
quots.  1825,  1827. 

1537,  11553,  a  i6ia  [see  COTSWOLD].  5546  J.  HEVWOOU 
Pnr-j.  (1867)  36  She  is  as  fierce,  as  a  Lyon  of  Cotsolde, 
1678  RAY  Proverbs  307  As  valiant  as  an  Essex  lion,  i.  e.  a 
calf.  1699  T.  BROWN  Wks.  (1720)  I.  216  That  Prodigy  of  a 
Man  that  . .  so  dexterously  mimick'd  the  Harmony  of  the 
Essex  Lions.  <z  1700  B.  K.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Runtford* 
Lyont  a  Calf.  1721  KELLY  Sc.  Prov.  380  You  look  like  a 
Lamermoor  Lyon.  1825 C.  M.  WESTMACOTT  Eng.Spy  1. 156 
I'll  thank  you  for  a  cut  out  of  the  back  of  that  linn, 
tittered  a  man  opposite.  With  all  the  natural  timidity  of 
the  hare  whom  he  thus  particularised,  I  was  proceeding  to 
help  him  [etc.].  1827  LYTTON  Pclham  xxxlx.  (1849)  101  '  A 
lion  is  a  hare,  sir.'  '  What  ! '  '  Ves,  sir,  it  is  a  hare  ! — but 
we  call  it  a  lion,  because  of  the  Game  Laws.' 

2.  Proverbial  and  allusive  phrases,  a.  Proverbs 
(chiefly  referring  to  the  strength  or  ferocity  of  the 
lion),  b.  Alton  in  the  way  (or  patli} :  after  Prov. 
xxvi.  13,  applied  to  a  danger  or  obstacle,  esp.  an 
imaginary  one.  C.  The  lions  mouth  :  taken  as 
a  type  of  a  place  of  great  peril.  (Cf.  Ps.  xxii.  21, 
2  Tim.  iv.  1 7.)  Similarly,  In  the  lions  paws.  d. 
The  lions  share  :  the  largest  or  principal  portion. 
e.  The  lions  skin  occurs  chiefly  with  reference  to 
the  fable  of  the  ass  that  clothed  himself  in  the  skin 
of  a  lion.  (See  also  quots.)  f.  The  liori s provider : 
=  JACKAL,  ///.  ancl//^-.  g.  To  twist  the  lion's  tail : 
freq.  in  journalistic  use  with  reference  to  foreign 
insults  to,  or  encroachments  on  the  rights  of,  Great 
Britain  (cf.  5  c). 

a.  1382  WVCLIF  Eccl.  ix.  4  Betere  is  a  quyc  dogge  tlianne 
a  leotm  dead,    c  1386  CHAUCKK  Sqr.'s  T.  483  As  by  the  whelp 
charted  is  the  Icon  [cf.  F.  bait  re  le  ch-ien  dcvant  le  lion}. 
—  Wife's  Prol.  692  Who  peynted  the  Icon,  tel  me  who? 
[See  note,  ed.  Skeat.]      1595   SHAKS.   John  n.  i.   138  You 
are   the  Hare  of  whom  the    Prouerb  goes  Whose  valour 
plucks  dead  Lyons  by  the  beard.     1640  HOWKLI.  Dodona's 
(/.  10  Like  the  moneth  of  March,  which  entreth  like  a  Lion, 
but  goeth  out   like  a   Lamb.     1655   FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  vi. 
n.  2c;i  As  the  Proverb  saith,  The  Lion  is  not  so  fierce  as 
he  is  painted.     1749  [see  BKARD  z».  3].     1808  SCOTT  Mann. 
vi.  xiv,  And  dar'st  thou  then  To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den, 
The  Douglas  in  his  hall? 

b.  1641  MILTON  Reform.  \\.  Wks.  (1847)  18/1  They  fear'd 
not  the  bug-bear  danger  nor  the  Lyon  in  the  way  that  the 
sluggish    and    timorous   Politician   thinks   he   sees.      1647 
CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  vi.  §  342  There  be  both  Mountains, 
and  Lyons  in  the  way.     1868  BRIGHT  Sp.  Ireland  i  Apr., 
You  have  always,  .lions  in  the  path.     1869  TKNNVSON  Holy 
G  mil  643,  I  have  been  the  sluggard,  and  I  ride  apace,  For 
now  there  is  a  lion  in  the  way. 

C.  a  1225  St.  Marker.  7  Leose  me  lauerd  ut  of  (-e  Hunes 
muo".  1601  DtMTfatAw.  Heaven  6-2  What  doth  hee  else, 
but  ^as  it  were)  put  his  finger  into  the  Lions  mouth.  1629 
CAPT.  SMITH  True  Tram.  xx.  (Arb.)  878  But  Merham,  the 
old  fox,  seeing  himselfe  in  the  lions  pawes,  sprung  his 
loufe.  1726  CAVAU.IKR  Mem.  iv.  289  He  wou'd  not  lay 
down  his  Arms,  saying  it  was  better  to  die,  than  to  run 
into  the  Lion's  Mouth.  1856  KMKKSON  _/*'//£•.  '/'raits,  Truth 
Wks.  iBohn)  II,  54  In  the  power  of  saying  rude  truth, 
sometimes  in  the  lion's  mouth,  no  men  surpass  them. 

d.  1790  BfKKfc;  Fr.  AVr'.  Wks.  V.  252  Nur  when  ihey 
were  in  partnership  with  the  fanner  ..  have  I  heard  that 
they  hail  taken  the  lion's  share.  1836  SIR  H.  TAYLOR 
Statesman  xxii.  155  Always^. .  ready  to  take  the  lion's 
share  of  responsibility  and  labour.  1865  LOWKI.L  II 'As. 
(1890)  V.  251  Attacking  a  government  which  they  knew  only 
by  their  lion's  share  in  its  offices.  187*  Punch  22  June 
253/f  The  art  of  finding  a  rich  friend  to  make  a  tour  with 
you  in  autumn,  and  of  leaving  him  to  bear  the  lion's  share 
of  the  expenses. 
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e.  ['484  CAXTON  Fables  ofAnian  (1889)  219  The  fourthe 
fable  is  of  the  asse,  and  of  the  skynne  of  the  Lyon.]  1599 
SHAKS.  Hen.  y,  iv.  iii.  93  The  man  that  once  did  sell  the 
Lyons  skin  While  the  beast  liu'd,  was  kill'd  with  hunting 
him.  1611  COTGK.  s.v.  Liont  II  n'y  cut  iamais  ton  marc/te 
tie peaux  dc  lions,  . .  a  Lyons  skinne  was  neuer  bought  good 
cheape.  1636  MASSINGEK  Gt.  Dk.  Florence  v.  i,  Reason 
assured  me  It  was  not  safe  to  shave  a  lion's  skin.  1700 
TYRKEI.L  Hist.  Eng.  II.  847  When  the  Lyon's  Skin  alone 
would  not  serve  turn,  he  knew  how  to  make  it  out  with 
that  of  the  Fo.\,  1711  [see  Ass  sb.  i  c]. 

1.  1774  (lOt.DSM.  Hist.  Earth  II.  322  This  has  given  rise 
to  the  report  of  the  jackall's  being  the  lion's  provider 
1808  SCOTT  Let.  to  If.  Gifford  25  Oct.  in  Lockhart,  If 
youf  will  accept  of  my  services  as  a  sort  of  jackal  or 
lion's  provider.  1823  BYKON  Juan  ix.  xxvii,  The  poor 
jackals  . .  (As  being  the  brave  lion's  keen  proxiders).  1831 
CARLYLE  Sari.  A'w.  (1858)  14  Old  Lieschen.  .was  his.  .cook, 
errand-maid,  and  general  lion's-provider. 

3-  fig*  (chiefly  after  biblical  usage  :  cf.  Kcv.  v.  5). 
a.  Taken  (in  a  good  sense)  as  the  type  of  one 
who  is  strong,  courageous,  or  fiercely  brave. 
The  Lion  of  the  Xorth,  Gu.-tavus  Adolphus, 
CII7S  Lamb.  How.  131  pa  slreonge  leo  j?et  wes  J>es 
liui^endes  godes  suite.  [1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  9384  Is 
mou}?  is  as  a  Icon,  is  Iierte  am  as  an  hare.]  c  1325  Foem 
Times  Edw.f/i  252  in  Fol.  Songs  (Camden)  334  Nu  ben 
theih  liouns  in  halle,  and  hares  in  the  fekl.  c  1470  HHNKY 
H'allact-  VMI.  1:125  At  the  pahoun,  quhar  thai  the  lyoun 
[w.  Wallace]  saw,  1579-80  NORTH  Flietarc/t,  Comp,  '/,ys. 
tfSyMi  (1595)  522  Lyons  at  home, and  Foxes  abroade.  1589 
[see  LAMBDA  2  bl,  1590  SI'KNSIIK  J-'.Q.  i.  iii.  7  He,  my  Lyon, 
and  my  noble  Lord.  1599  Kvo  Sol.  $  Fcrs.  n.  61  Wks. 
(1901)  167  English  Archers.. Eclipped  Lyons  of  the  Westerne 
worlde.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  i.  i.  239  He  is  a  Lion  That  1  am 
proud  to  hunt.  1632  LIMIGOW  Trav.  504  The  Lyon  .. 
whose  Sire,  was  surnam'd  Dowglas.  1842  Fenny  Cycl. 
XXIII.  396 'i  The  campaigns. , of  the  Lion  of  the  North, 
till  his  fall  in  the  moment  of  triumph  at  LiiUen.  1863 
WOOI.M-IR  My  Beautiful  Leuiy  132  The  manliest,  and  king 
of  English  kings,  The  lion  Cromwell,  in  his  dress  of  war. 

b.  In  a  bad  sense  :  A  fiercely  cruel,  tyrannical 
or  (  devouring'  creature  or  person. 

Partly  after  biblical  uses:  cf.  Ps.  xxxiv.  17,  Ivi.  4.  i  Pet. 
v.  8,  etc. 

rtiz2$,SV.  Marhcr.  6  Ant  tu  grislkhe  gia  bu  Inhere  Hun 
Ia<5  godd.  a  izz$  Alter.  A'.  120  \Vummone  wrutf  is  wuluene, 
&  mon  wro5  is  wulf,  ofter  leun.  1340  Ay<'iih.  17  Prede 
is  king  of  wyckede  J>cawes.  Hy  is  be  lioun  (jet  al  unr/uelh. 
1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Focsic  in.  xxiv.  (Arb.)  299  A  Lyon 
among  sheepe,  and  a  sheepe  among  Lyons.  1683  TKYON 
IVny  to  Health  xiv.  (1697)  273  All  such  as  would  have  the 
bestial,  savage  Nature  btirngihen'd  . .  ,  and  have,  a  mind  to 
be  Lions  and  Devils  .  .  to  their  own  kind.  1832  H.  Bi  r\r 
Hist.  /Vi«/(ed.  2)  I.  40  That  the  lion  had  become  a  lamb, 
that  the  persecutor  was  now  a  humble,  and  inquiring  believer. 
f  c.  (See  quot.)  Obs. 

1713  ADDISOS  Guardian  No.  71  P  2  We  polite  men  uf  the 
town  give  the  name  of  a  lion  to  any  one  that  is  a  great 
man's  spy.  Ibid,  f  7  A  lion,  or  a  master-spy,  hath  several 
jack-calls  under  him, 

4.  //.  Things  of  note,  celebrity,  or  curiosity  (in 
a  town,  etc.)  ;  sights  worth  seeing:  csp.  in  phr.  to 
set)  or  show  t  the  lions,  f  In  early  use,  to  have  tt'cu 
the  lions  often  meant  to  have  had  experience  of  life. 
This  use  of  the  word  is  derived  from  the  practice  of  taking 
visitors  to  see  the  lions  which  used  to  be  kept  in  tne  Tower 
of  London.  See  the  introductory  quots. 

11629  CAPT.  SMITH  True  Trav,  xviii.  (Arb.)  872  After,  one 
Master  John  Hull. .,  with  divers  of  his  friends,  went  to  see 
the  Lyons  [in  the  Tower].  1731  FILLDING  Lottery  iii.  Wks. 
1882  VIII.  480,  I  must  see  all  the  curiosities!  the  Tower, 
the  Hons,  and  Bedlam,  and  the  court,  and  the  opera.  1806-7 
J.  BLRESFOKD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  1,1826)  vii.  Ixviii,  Escorting 
two  or  three  coaches  full  of  country-cousins  . .  to  the  Lions, 
the  Wax-work,  the  Monument,  &c-J 

I59O.GREENI;  Nener  too  Lute  (1600)  34  Francesco  was  no 
other  but  a  meere  nouice,  and  that  so  newly,  that  to  vse  the 
olde  prouerbe,  he  had  scarce  seene  the  Lions.  1600  U.  JON- 
SON  Cynthia's  Rev.  v.  ii.  Wks.  1616  I.  242  Anw,  You  come 
not  to  glue  vs  the  scorne,  Monsieur?  frier.  Nor  to  be 
frighted  with  a  face.Signior  !  I  haue  seene  the  lyons.  i6zz 
J. 'TAYLOR  iWater-P.)  Water -Connor ant  Wks.  1630  in.  5 
Some  say  [of  a  Drunkard]  hee's  bewitcht,  or  scratch  t,  or 
blinde,.  .Or  seene  the  Lyons,  or  his  nose  is  dirty.  iwojBNMER 
Ftacid  Man  (1773)  '•  !I9  It  made  no  inconsiderable  figure 
amongst  the  Lions  of  Hath.  1782  MAD.  D'AKHLAY  Cecilia 
i.  via,  Mr.  Monckton  . .  asked  Morrice  why  he  did  not  shew 
the  lyons.  1793  T.  TWINING  Kecr.  <y  Stud.  (1882)  157,  I 
suppose  the  lions  of  Nottingham  are  public,  accessible  Hons, 
and  require  no  interest  to  get  sight  of.  1809  MALKIN  Gil 
Bias  v.  i.  p  6  The  churches  were  the  best  lions  we  met  with 
in  our  way.  1810  SCOTT  Let.  to  J,  B.  S.  Morritt  9  Aug. 
in  Lockhart)  The  cavern  at  S  tafia  . .  is  one  of  the  few 
lions  which  completely  maintain  an  extended  reputation. 
1840  HOOD  Up  Rhine  96  The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in 
seeing  the  Lions— and  first  the  Cathedral.  1859  JKPHSON 
Brittany  viii.  123  He  was  polite  ..and  showed  the  lions 
very  good-naturedly.  1864  '  C.  BEUE  '  in  Lond,  Soc.Vl. 
27/1  That  celebrated  collection  of  lions  of  which  his  University 
can  show  so  complete  a  menagerie  in  her  College  Halls, 
Bodleian  [etc.]. 

b.  Hence  :  A  person  of  note  or  celebrity  who  is 
much  sought  after. 

1715  LAUV  M.  W.  MONTAGU  T<nvn  Eclogues,  Tuesday^ 
Fops  of  all  kinds,  to  see  the  Lion,  run  ;  The  beauties  slay 
till  the  first  act's  begun.  1774  MAD.  I)*ARBLAY  Early  Diary 
(1889)!.  iii  The  present  Lyon  of  the  times,  according  to  the 
author  of  '  the  Placid  Man's  '  term,  is  Omy,  the  native  of 


What  is  a  lion  ?  A  lion  is  a  man  or  woman  one  must  have 
at  one's  parties.  1889  T.  A.  TROU.OI>H  What  /  remember 
III.I3I  Longfellow . .  largely  paid  the  poet's  penalty  of  being 
made  the  liun  uf  all  the  drawing  rooms. 


LION. 

t  c.  Oxford  stang.  A  visitor  to  Oxford.  ?  Obs. 

1785  (  IKOSE  Diet.  I  'i/fear  Tongue,  Lion  . .  a  name  given  by 
the  gownsmen  of  Oxford,  to  inhabitants  or  visitors.  1785 
R.  CUMBERLAND  Observer  No.  95  p  4,  I  did  not  excel  in 
any  of  my  academical  exercises,  save  that  of  circumambu 
lating  the  colleges  and  public  buildings  with  strangers  ..  ; 
in  this  branch  of  learning  I  gained  such  general  reputation 
as  to  be  honoured  with  the  title  of  Kee&erqfihg  Lions, 
1807  SOUTIIKY  I-'.spricllas  Lett,  II.  xxxii.  60  (The  young 
student]  had  abstained  from  visiting  many  things  himself, 
till  he  should  have  a  lion  to  take  with  him.  1818  T.  WAKI* 
Strictures  Charac.  Barristers  (ed.  2)  45  To  the  amusement 
of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  visiting  Oxford,  the  latter  nf 
whom  are  known  by  the  University  men  by  the  appella 
tion  of  Lions  and  Lioness's,  when  observed  in  the  streets 
with  an  Oxford  Guide  in  their  hand,  or  gaping  about. 
fd.  (See  quot.)  Obs. 

1785  <;.  A.  BKI.LAMV  Apol.  II.  68  Just  under  him,  in  the 
pit,  sat  a  lion  [footnote,  A  term  at  that  time  in  vogue  for  a 
cit]. 

5.  An  image  or  picture  of  a  lion.     (A  favourite 
sign  for  inns  and  taverns:    usually  AW,  //'//;?<*, 
(j'olifeti,  etc.  Lion.'} 

?.;i366   CHAUCIK    Rom.  Rose   894    Y-painted    al..\vith 

briddcs,    libardes,   and    lyouns.      c  1400    MAVNDF.V.    (1839) 

viii.   86    Lyouns    of  Gold.      1487    Will  in    Paston   Lett. 

III.   464   An    hanging    bed,  with  a  lyon  thereupon.     1534 

in    W.    H.   Turner  Select.    Rcc.    Oxford    118    Ye    marke 

which  ye  Mayor  ..  had  striken  in  ye  . .  butchers  waytes. . 

which  marke  was   ye  lyon  and  cro\\ne.      1562   in    \VcK.h 

Tmvcr  Bridge  (1894)  83  To  one  that  brought  home  a  lyune 

blowen  downe  upon  London  Bridge,  ^t.     1564-78  BULLKYN 

Dial,  ngsf,  f'est.  (1888)  18  Bearyng  upon  his  breast  a  white 

Lion.     1611    CORYAT  Crudities  11776)   I.    237  A  great    icd 

Magge  » .  with  the  winged  Lyon   made  in  it  in  gold.     1745 

P.  THOMAS  Jrnl.  Anson*s   Voy.   21    The    Lion   was    very 

loose,   and  would  certainly  have  been    lost   but  fur  .  .  two 

I    strong  Supporters  ..  fix'd  from  the  Ship's  Bows  to  secure 

I     him.      1838  Murray's  Hand-Ik.   N.  Germ.  376  A  coined 

I     lion,  of  cast  iron.     1855  TENNYSON  Daisy  55  Porch-pill;irs 

!    on  the  lion  resting,  And  sombre,  old,  colonnaded  aisles. 

b.  spec,  in  Her. 

c  1320  Sir-   Tristr.    1040  \\'i\>  alaunce..  He  smot  him  in 

)>e  lyoun,  And  tristrem,  . .  Bar  him  |>urch  f>e  draguun  In  \>v 

\     scheld.     ^-1400  Dcstr.   Troy  5927  Thre  lions  the  lord  bare 

i    all  of  light  goulis.     1449  /W.  fofnrs  iRollh)  II.  -J22  The 

.     White  Lioun  [/'.**.  the  Duke  of  Norfolk]  is  leyde  to  slt-pc. 

1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  /"/,  i.  v.  28   Hark,  cuuntrymen  !  either 

|     renew  the  fight,  Or  tear  the  lions  out  of  England'.-,  coat. 

1596  DALRYMI-LE  tr.  Leslie's  I/ist.  S\-ot.  v.  265  The  Lioni>, 

quhilkfs  the  kingis  of  Scotis  weiris  in  thair  armes.     1805 

SCOTT  Last  j\fins/r,  iv.  xxiii,  The  lion  argent  decked  his 

breast.      1813  GcntL  Mag.  LXXXIII.  37/2  With  >u])porters 

(lion  and  unicorn!  of  the  Royal  arms.       1868  CUSSANS  Her. 

vi.  (1882)  84  Three  Lions  passant-guardani   in  pale  or,  un 

a  field  gules,  coi^titute  the  Arms  of  Fngland. 

c.  liritisk  Liotiy  the  lion  as  the  national  emblem 
of  Great  Britain  ;    hence   often  used  fig.  for  the 
Uritish  nation.     Similarly  .Scottish  //<>;/. 

1687  DKYMES  Hind  $•  /'.  I.  289  Such  mercy  from  the 
British  Lyon  flows.  1796  BCKKE  A'r^V.  t'can-  iii.  Wk;>, 
VIII.  293  He  would  no  longer  amuse  the  British  Lion  in 
the  chace  of  mice  and  rats.  1806  .\fival  Chron.  XV.  ^^ 
Kach  [of  the  seamen]  appeared  a  true-bred  cub  of  the 
British  Lion.  1849  W.  E.  AYTOUN  Lnys  Sc.  Cartil.,  Heart 
Bruce  xxv,  We'll  let  the  Scottish  lion  loose  Within  trie 
fields  of  Spain  !  1853  LYTTON  My  2\(K<cl\\\.  xxv.  IV.  171 
The  British  Lion  is  aroused  !  1859  THACKKHAV  Virgin. 
Ixiv,  The  British  Lion,  or  any  other  lion,  cannot  alway- 
have  a  worthy  enemy  to  combat,  or  a  battle  royal  to  deliver. 

6.  a.    A    gold   coin  current   in   Scotland   down 
to  the  reign  of  James  VI.     b.  A  Scottish  copper 
coin  =  HARDHEAD-.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1451  S\\  Acts  Jas.  If  (1814)  II.  40/1  Item  }>*•  bare  be 
strikyn  ane  new  penny  of  golde  callit  a  lyon  w*  \>e  prent 
of  ^>e  lyon  on  be  ta  side  &  the  ymage  of  Sanct  Andro  un 
|?e  to}?er  side.  ..And  fr>at  )?e  said  new  lyon  ..  sail  ryn  for 
\js.  viijrt'.  of  the  said  new  mone.  <i  1557  Dinnt.  Occurr. 
(Bannatyne  Club) 344  Lyounib  vtherwayes  callit  hardheidis. 
a  1572  Ksox  Hist.  Kef.  Wks.  1846  I.  365  iMS.  G)  Daylic 
thair  was  suche  numbers  of  Lions  t  alias  called  Hardheid>j 
prented,  that  [etc.  ].  1899  GKUEBKR  Handbk.  Coins  Gt.  Bri!. 
$•  I  re  I.  169,  184. 

7.  The  constellation  and  zodiacal  siyn  LEO.    Also 
Little  Lion:  the  constellation  Leo  Minor. 

r  1386  CHAUCER  Frankl.  T.  330  Next  at  this  oppostcioti 
Which  in  the  signe  shal  be  of  the  Icon.  1509  HAWI  s 
Past,  rit'as.  XLIV.  (Percy  Soc.  216  Out  of  the  Lyon  to  enter 
the  Vyrgyne.  1697  CREECH  Manillas  n.  44  The  I.ion..'1'he 
squeezing  Crab,  and  stinging  Scorpion.  1868  LOCKYER 
GuilUmins  Heavens  (ed.  3)  3^26  To  conclude  our  examina 
tion  of  the  constellations  visible  on  the  22iid  of  March  at 
midnight,  we  must  notice. .the  Little  Lion  above  the  Lion. 

t  8.  Lion  of  the  sea  :  a.  ?  A  kind  of  lobster  (cf. 
F.  lion  de  mer}.  b.  =  SEA-LION.  Obs. 

1598  Epitlario  G  iij  b,  To  dresse  the  fish  called  the  Lion 
of  the  sea.  1772  Ann.  Reg.  92/1  These  sea-wolves,  which 
he  calls  lions. 

f  9.  Alchemy.  Green  lion  :  a  '  spirit '  of  great 
transmuting  power,  supposed  to  be  produced  by 
certain  processes  in  alchemy;  sometimes  identified 
with  the  'philosophical  mercury'.  Obs. 

1471  Ri  PLEY  Comp.  A  Ich.  K  ecapitulation  in  A*h  mole 
Thcatr.  Chew.  Brit.  (1652)  188  The  Spottyil  Panther  wyth 
the  Lyongreene.  15..  A.  ANDREWES  (title)  Hunting  of  the 
Greene  Lyon  ibid,  278.  1593  G.  HARVEY  Fierce**  Super. 
\Vks.  (Grosart)  II.  69  He  would  seeme  to  hauc  the  Green 
Lion  and  the  flying  Kagle  in  a  box.  1605  TIMME  Qncrxif. 
T.  xiii.  53  A  greene  sharpe  spirit.  . .  This  is  that  greene  lyon 
which  Kypley  commendeth  so  much.  1610  B.  JOSSON 
Alch.  II.  ii,  Your  generall  colours,  sir,  Of  the  pale  citron, 
the  greene  lyon,  the  crow,  The  peacocks  taile. 

10.  attrib.  and  Comb. :  a.  simple  attrib.,  as  lion- 
coloitr^-iub^-kindi-lair1-skin}  -w/iclfi;  b.  objective, 
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LION-HEARTED. 


as  hon~keepcr,  -stalking^  -tamer,  -taming  \  C.  simt- 
lative,  as  lion-bold,  -sitk  adjs.  ^see  also  i a;  ; 
d.  parasynthetic,  as  lion-footed,  -headed,  -hued, 
•maned, -mettled, -thoughted  &$)<*>. ;  e.  instrumental, 
as  lion-guarded,  -haled,  -haunted  wtip. 

1669  S  ii'RMY  Mtiyin,'r"s  .1/tf.C-  I.  ii-  21  Wisemeii  stout,  and 
stung,  grow  *  Lion-bold.  1551-2  Act  5  &  6  Edu>.  K/,  c.  6 
§  23  Anye  other  color  or  colors  then .  .  "lyon  color  niotteley  or 
iren  grey.  1662  MKKRKTT  tr.  Neris  Art  of  Glass  xlii,  In 
the  bottom  there  will  remain  a  Lion  colour.  VjlfQtafmMt* 
I.  xix.  13-14  A  *Lyon-cub,  of  sordid  mind,  Avoided  all  the 
iyon-kind.  1610  HICM.KV  Sf.  Art*.  CitieofGodf&f)  Ausoniu-, 
makes  her  fi.  e.  the  Sphynx)  .  .^Lyon -footed.  1898  J.  DAVID 
SON  Last  />ViAWetc.  (1899*  149  The  trader  and  the  usurer 
Have  p;issed  the  *lion -guarded  door.  1871  R.  ELLIS  tr. 
Catullus  Ixiii.  76  Cybele,  the  thong  relaxing  from  a  *linii- 
haled  yoke.  1870  MOHKIS  Earthly  Par.  III.  ly.  239  '1  he 
*lion-haunted  woods.  1864  PI'SEY  Lect.  Daniel  iii.  115  The 
human-headed  lions  and  bulU,  and  perhaps  conversely,  the 
*lion-headed  men  were  religious,  not  political  symbols  at  all. 
1591  PKKUVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Leonado,  'lion  lined,  fulitns. 
a  1843  SOUTH KV  Connn.-pl.  I!k.  Ser.  n.  645  If  one  of  tht-se 
lions  enraged  is  going  to  :is-.ail  the  spectators,  the  *lion- 
keepers  hold  under  his  nose  the  confiture  of  Gazelles'  meat 
[etc.].  1711  SHAFrKsu.C^ittzr.i  17^7)  1 1.  iS3  Representations 
of  human  victorys  over  the  *lion-kind.  1727  [sue  lion-cub}. 
1860  PU.SE-:Y  Min.  Pro/>h.  361  Nineveh  was  still  one  vast  *lion- 
lajr.  1851  H.  MKLVIU.K  Whale  Ixxxvii.  428  The  *lion- 
maned  buffaloes  of  the  West.  1605  SHAKS.  Alach.  iv.  i.  90 
lie  *Lyon  metled,  proud.  1606  —  Tr.  <$•  Cf.  n.  iii.  93 
He  is  not  si<_ke.  Aiti.  Yes,  *Lyon  sicke,  sicke  of  proud 
heart.  1805  SOITHKY  Ballads  %  Mstr.  Talcs  Poet.  Wks. 
VI.  267  He  could  have  swallowed  Hercules,  Club,  *lioii- 
skin,and  all.  1890'  ROLF  BoL-DRKWOon'Mirtfr's RigAt  xliv, 
\Ve  are  graciously  permitted,  .to  try  a  little  "lion-stalking 
In  Algeria.  1798  SoniEtiV  tr.  H'teta'tifs  Ol-eron  v.  viii, 
O'er  me  the  'lion-tamer  holds  his  hand.  1820  KEATS 
Hyperion,  u.  68  Tiger-passion'd,  *lion-t  hough  ted,  wroth. 
,i  1300  E.  E.  Psaftercih.  22  *Lyoun  whelpe* . .  seke  fragod 
mete  vnlo  ba.  14..  ll'ycii/'s  Gen.  xlix.  9  (MS.  S.)  Juda-i 
a  lyoun  whelp.  1864  TENNYSON  En.  Art/.  98  The  portal- 
warding  lion-whelp,  And  peacock-yew  tree  of  the  lonely  Hall. 

11.  Special  comb.  :  lion-ant,  the  same  as  ant- 
lion  ;  f  lion-cat,  an  Angora  cat ;  f  lion-cudweed, 
the  Edelweiss  (see  lions  foot  in  b) ;  lion-dog 
[after  F.  chicn-lion  (Huffon)],  a  variety  of  cloy 
having  a  flowingmane;  lion-dollar  (see  DOLLAR  5): 
lion-dragon,  a  heraldic  beast  having  the  fore-part 
like  a  lion  and  the  hind  part  like  a  wyvcrn  ;  lion 
forceps  (see  quot.) ;  lion-hunter,  one  who  hunts 
lions;  one  who  is  given  to  lionizing  celebrities; 
lion-hunting,  the  action  of  a  lion-hunter,  lit.  and 
fig.  (in  quot.  f  going  in  quest  of  the  *  lions1  of  a 
place)  ;  f  lion -leopard  (!-'.  lion  tiopardc],  a  lion 
passant  guardant ;  =  LKOPAKD  ^b;  lion-lizard, 
the  basilisk,  its  crust  being  compared  to  a  lion's 
mane;  lion-monkey,  the  marikina  or  silky  mar- 
mo. -et ;  f  lion  noble  — 6 n;  lion-poisson  Her.  [F. 
poisson  fish]  (see  quot.  iSf>8);  liou-showyVa//<zr, 
a  gathering  of '  lions '  or  eeU-bri'.ks  ;  lion-skinned 
(T,,  clothed  in  a  lion's  skin,^/?^.  with  allusion  to  the 
ass  in  the  fable  (cf.  2  e") ;  f  lion-string,  some  kind 
of  string  for  musical  instruments  ;  lion-tailed 
baboon,  monkey,  the  wanderoo  {Macacus  silcnus]  \ 
lion-tawny  a.,  of  the  tawny  colour  characteristic 
of  lions  ;  also  sb.  ;  lion-tiger,  used  attrib.  of  a 
cub  bred  between  a  lion  and  a  tiger. 

1774  GOLDSM.  Xaf.  Hist.  (1776)  VII.  323  Of  the  Formica 
Leo,  or  *Libn-Ant.  1845  DAKWIN  I'oy.  Xat.  xix.  (1852)  442 
note,  This  Australian  pit-fall  was  only  about  half  the  si/e  of 
that  made  by  the  European  lion-ant.  1774  CJOI.PSM.  Nat. 
Hist.  (1862)  K  iv.  i.  359  The  "lion  cat;  or  as  others  more 
properly  term  it,  the  uit  of  Angora.  1597  C!I.HARDK  Herhil 
u.  cxcv.  §  io,  517  Leon-tofodinm  sin,:  PCS  Leoninus,  *Lion 
Cudweede.  1774  UOI.HSM.  Xut.  Hist.  11824)  II.  i.  9  The 
'Lion  Dog  greatly  resembles  that  animal,  in  miniature,  from 
whence  it  takes  the  name.  1845  VOUATT  Dog  50  The  Lion 
Dog.  .The  origin  of  this  breed  is  not  known  ;  it  is,  perhaps,  an 
intermediate  one  between  the  Maltese  and  the  Turkish  dog. 

1697  VirginiaSt.  Papers  (\fy$)  1.52  Dollars,  comooly  called 

*Lyon  or  Dog  Dollers,  have  no  vallue  ascertained  whereby 
they  may  pass  curraiitly  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  this 
County.  1610  GCII.UM  Heraldry  in.  xxvi.  183  *Lions- 
dragons,  Lions- Poisons, and  whatsoeuerother  double  shaped 
animall  of  any  two  ..of  ihe  ..  kinds  before  handled.  1864 
P.  HOI.MK  Syst.  .V«r4".  IV.  1045  The  "lion  forceps1  of  Fcr- 
gusson  . .  is  a  strong  straight  forceps  provided  with  two 
sets  of  teeth  . .  by  which  it  obtains  a  firm  hold  on  a  bone. 
1839  Penny  Cycl.  XIV.  32/1  (art.  Lion)  The  dangers  and 
hair-breadth  escapes  of  the  *lion-hunters.  1840  CARLYM-: 
Heroes  (1858)  330  These  Lion-hunters  were  the  ruin 
and  death  of  Burns.  [Cf.  the  name  '  .Mrs.  Leo  Hunter'  in 
Dickens  rii.k-.vLk  (1837).]  1878  Athemeum  19  Jan.  81/2 
Keats,  the  obscure  medical  student,  who  died  before  a 
single  lion-hunter  had  found  him  out.  1770  JENNER 
Placid  .Man  (1773)  I.  120  "Lion-hunting  . .  bein^  the  whole 
end  and  design  of  travelling.  i6ia  SIU.UKN  Notes  i>tt  Dray- 
ton's  Poly-nib,  xi.  182  Being  blazon 'd  in  Hierom  de  Kara, 
and  other  French  heralds,  'Lion-Leopards.  1707  KUNNF.LL 
I'oy.  ii.  35  A  large  sort  of  Lizard  called  a  *Lion-lizard.  1738 
MORTI.MKR  in  Phil.  Trans.  XL.  347  Lacertus  gristus.  The 
Lion  Lizard.  1803  SARHLTT  New  Pict.Lond.  115  In  one  of 
the  glass  cases  is  a  beautiful  "lion-monkey.  1586  Min, 


CUSSANS  Her.  vi.  (1882)  101  The  Lion-poisson,  or  Sea-lion, 
which  has  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  Lion,  with  fins  for 
paws,  and  the  n<nvedlw\  of  a  Fish  for  a  body.  1830  LOCK- 
HART  Scatt  (1869)  HI.  xix.  186  noiet  Mr.  Coleridge's  own 
stately  account  of  this  *lion-show  in  Grosvenor  Street. 
1768-74  TIXKKH  /,/.  Wat.  (1834)  I.  596  Hail,  glorious 


Liberty  !. .  *  Lion-skinned  Freethinking,  safe  affect  or  of  thy 
bravery .  .claims  io  be  the  sole  gatherer  up  of  thy  spoils. 
1659  HOWELL  Vocab.  \.  Sig.  Y  yyyyyy,  Wire  string^  gut 
strings,  venice  catlings,  nimikins,  *Lion  strings;  Diverse 
sorti  di  corde.  1781  PENNANT  Quadrupeds  I.  183  *Lion- 
tailed  Baboon.  Ibid.  Plate  xxii,  Lion  tailed  Monky.  1893 
LYDEKKER  Roy.  Nat.  Hist.  1. 113  The  Lion-Tailed  Monkey 
\Macacussilfmts'.  .These  monkeys  inhabit  the  Malabar, or 
Western,  Coast  of  India.  15731  Art  of  Limtning  3  If  you 
mingle  redde  Lead  a?id  Masticot  together,  you  shal  have 
thereof  a  *Lyontawney.  1611  COTGR.,  Lionnhi.  .,ofa  Lyon- 
tawnie  colour.  1885  HUSTON  Arab,  Nts.  (iSS6)  L  Foreword  7 
The  boundless  waste  of  lion-tawny  clays  and  gazelle-brown 
gravels.  1839  Penny  Cycl.  XIV.  35/1  *Llon-Tiger  Cubs. 

b.  Combinations  with  lions  (mostly  plant- 
names)  :  f  lion's  claw,  (a)  Black  Hellebore, 
Helleborus  niger\  (/>)  a  kind  of  oyster  ;  lion's  ear, 
*a  common  name  in  the  Andes  for  some  species  of 
Culdtium\  also  Espelttia  and  Lconotis''  (7"rcas. 
Hot.  1866);  lion's  foot,  (fl)  Lady's  Mantle,  Al- 
chemilla  vulgaris\  (/>)  Black  Hellebore;  (c)  the 
genus  Lcontopodiuin,  csp.  L.  alpinum,  the  Edel 
weiss;  lion's  heart,  a  plant  of  the  U.S.,  Fhysostegia 
virginiana ;  lion's  leaf,  any  plant  of  the  genus 
J.contice^  esp.  L,.  I^eontopetahtni  •  lion's  leap, 
an  acrobatic  leap  or  somersault ;  cf.  F.  sault 
dit  lion  (Cotgr.)  ;  lion's  mouth,  a  name  for 
Antirrhinum  majns  ;  lion's  paw  =  lions  foot ; 
lion's  snap  =  lions  month ;  lion's  tail,  (a') 
the  plant  Leonotis  J.connnts^  from  the  supposed 
resemblance  of  the  inflorescence  to  the  tuft  of  a 
lion's  tail;  (K}  Motheiwort,  Leonnnis  Cardiacti\ 
lion's  tooth  or  teeth,  the  Dandelion;  f  lion's 
turnip,  —  lions  leaf. 

1611  CoTtiu.  s.v.  Lion,  Pa! tide  lion,  *  Lyons  claw.  Setter- 
wort,  Settergrasse,  bastard  blai.ke  Elltborc.  1759  MRS.  DK- 
LANKY  in  Life  fy  Corr.  (1861)  III.  560  Kind  of  oysters  called 
the  lion's  claw.  1835  P.OOTEI  Analyt.  Dut.  261  Leonotis, 
""Lion's  ear.  c  1000  .Vrt.r.  J.eechd.  L  98  Deos  wyrt  be  man 
pedem  leon  is,  £  Durum  nanian  *leon-fot  nemneo.  1538 
BURNER  Libellu$%  Lyons  fote,  Ellehorum  nigruin.  1611 
COTGK.,  Alchimillf,  Lionsfoot,  Ladies  mantle,  great  Sanicle. 
1845  A.  WOOD  Clftss-Bk.  Bot.  282  PkysosttffM  Virginiana. . . 
A  beautiful  plant  native  in  Penn.  and  southward.  ..*Lioii"s 
heart.  1597  CKIMROK  Herbal  n.  iv.  §  4.  182  Plinie  doth 
call  it  also  Leonlopetalon,  Apuleius  Leon  topod  ion.  ..In  Kng- 
lish  "Lyons  leafe  and  Lyons  Turnep.  1760  J.  L»:  Introd. 
J'lit.  App.  317  Lion's-leaf,  Lcontict.  i88a  J.  SMITH  Diet. 
Plants  247  Lion's- leaf  (Leontite  Leant opetalutn\  a  her 
baceous  plant  of  the  Barberry  family  1883  Chamb.  Jrnl, 
131  The  'lions-leap,  flip-flap,  K:c.,  of  the  acrobat.  1706 
PHILLIPS  fed.  Kersey),  *  Lions-Month^  Lwn's-Paw,  Lions- 
Tooth)  several  sorts  of  Hetbs.  1773  Hist.  Brit,  Dow. 
Xortli  Ainer.  xi.  iii.  189  The  flower  called  the  lion's-mouth 
.  .forms  a  sweet  nosegay  of  itself,  and  is  worthy  the  gardens 
of  kings.  1591  PERCIVALL  .V/.  Diet.,  Pata  dc  Leon,  *Lion.s 
l>.iwe,  Leontofftnlon.  1601  HOI.LANH  Pliny  II.  262  The 
leaues  of  Lions  paw.  1597  GKKAKDK  Herbal  \\.  civ.  §  4. 

4  ;9  Snapdragon  is  called.. in  Kngli^h  Cahies  snout,  Snap 
dragon,  and  "Lyons  snap.      1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  App. 
317  "Lion's-tail,  Leonnrus.     1562  Hu LLEYN  Def.  agst.  Sick 
ness  (1579)  io  The  vertue  of  Dandelion  or  *  Lyons  teeth. 
1886  BKITTKN  &  HOLLAND  Plant-n.,  Lion's  teeth,  Leontodon 
Taraxacum.     1597  *  Lyons  Turnep  [see  lions  leaf\.     i6jx 
COTGR.  s.  v.  Lion,  Some  also  tearme  Lyons  leafe,  and  Lyons 
Turnep, pes  Lioninus. 

12.  attrib.  passing  into  adj.  -l  lion-like;  charac 
teristic  of  a  lion  ;  strong,  brave,  or  fierce  as  a  lion'. 

1614  JONSON  Barth.  Fair  n.  iii.  (1631)  21  You  shall  not 
fright  me  with  your  Lyon-chap.  1671  AIiLTON  Samson  139 
The  bold  Ascalonite  Fled  from  his  Lion  ramp.  1681 
DRYDKN  Sj>.  J-'ryar  \.  i  Pox  o'  this  Lyon-way  of  wooing 
thou-h.  Ibid.  iv.  57  Gross  Feeders,  Lion  talkers,  Lamb-like 
fighters.  1751  YOUNG  Brothers  i.  i.  Wks.  1757  II.  205  We'll 
seek  his  lion  Sire,  Who  dares  to  frown  on  us,  his  conquerors. 
I757  OKAY  Kard  117  Her  lion-port,  her  awe-commanding 
face.  1795  J.  FAWCKTT  Art  of  \Var  31  The  savage  soldier 
..  Nursd  in  no  silken  lap,  his  lion-nerves,  Strings  strong 
as  steel.  1813  SHELLKY  Cj.  Mab  viii.  196  The  jackal  of 
ambition's  lion-rage.  1824  Miss  MITKORIJ  I'illagc  Ser.  i. 
274  May, . .  barking  in  her  tremendous  lion-note,  and  putting 
down  the  other  noises  like  a  clap  of  thunder.  1842  TKNNV- 
KON  Eng.  fy  Artier,  in  1782,  3  Strong  mother  of  a  Lion-line. 
1849  Blackw.  Mag.  Feb.  156  This  true  soldier.. had  fallen 
in  that  lion-rush  which  Richard  made  at  his  foe.  1860 
PUSHY  Min.  Profit.  266  Jonah  feared  not  the  h'crceness  of 
llieir  lion-nature,  but  God's  tenderness. 

Lion,  Lion  Herald,  Lion  King-at-arms : 
see  LYON. 
II  Iii'Oiiceau.    Obs.     Chiefly  Her.     Forms  :  //. 

5  leonnceux.   lyonsowes,   6   lionne-sewys,    7 
lionceanx.     [a.  F.  liotutau^  OF.  also  leonceau  *a 
Lyons  whelpe*  (Cotgr.),  later  form  of  lioncel  LION- 
CKL.]     A  young  lion  ;   =  LIONCEL. 

•  1450  Merlin  413  This  lyon  crowned  hadde  in  his  com- 
pan  ye  xviij  lyonsewes  crowned,  c  1450  MiroiirSalnacioun 
1167  Twelve  leonnceux  ouer  sex  greces  Snlomones  throne 
exourned.  c\*paSc.  Poem  Heraldry  147  in  Q.  KHz.  Acad. 
99Twathingisinarmissalendinschewisa[l]wey;. .  Aslionne* 
sewys,  to  sey,  and  heronne-sewis.  1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry 
i.  vi.  24  Six.  .Lionceaux  rampant  pur  pure. 

Iiionced,  leonced  (bi-^ust),  a.  Her.    [irreg. 

f.  LION.]     (See  quot.) 

1828-40  HKKRY  Encycl.  Herald.  I,  Lionccd  or  Leonccd, 
adorned  with  lions'  heads,  as  a  cross,  the  ends  of  which 
terminate  in  lions'  heads.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Lioncel  (bi'onsel).  Also  7  lioncell,  lyoncel. 
[ad.  OF.  lioncel,  dim.  of  lion  Liox.  Cf.  LIONCEAU.] 
A  small  or  young  lion;  chiefly  Her.  (see  quots.). 

1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  \\\.  xv.  iy,  In  the  IJIa/oning 
of  Armes  consistir.g  of  more  Lions  in  a  Field  then  one,  you 


must  tcrme  them  LionceN.  1688  K.  HOLME  Armoury  n. 
1 34/1  A  Lionet  Lion^eth  a  Lioncell,  or  Lions  Whelp.  1706 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Lionccls  is  also  a  Term  in  Heraldry 
for  Lions,  when  there  are  more  than  two  of  them  born  in 
any  Coat  of  Arms,  and  no  Ordinary  between  them.  1864 
Miss  YONGF,  Trial  I.  xi.  225  She  was  more  flattered  by  the 
civilities  of  a  lioncel  like  Harvey  Anderson.  1864  BOUTELI, 
Her.  Hist.  $  Pap.  xiv.  §  i  (ec*.  3)  153  Three  chevronels  sa., 
the  middle  one  charged  with  a  lioncel  passant  of  the  field. 

t  Lion-drunk,  a.  Obs.  Said  of  a  man  in  the 
second  ol  the  proverbial  four  stages  of  drunkenness, 
in  which  he  becomes  violent  and  quarrelsome. 

The  mediaeval  saying  was  that  wine  makes  a  man  succes 
sively  resemble  a  sheep,  a  lion,  an  npe,  and  a  sow.  (See 
Skeat's  note  to  Chaucer  Manciple's  P>vl.  45.) 

159*  NASHF.  /'.  Pennil-'sse  23  b.  The  second  [kind  of 
drunkard]  is  Lion  drunke,  and  he  flings  the  pots  about  the 
house,  calls  his  Hostesse  whore  fete.].  1623  MASSING tK 
Bondman  \\\.  iii.  a  1640  DAY  Perc^r.  Si  hoi.  (1881)  52 
\Vhen  the  lions  bioode  mates  with  a  furious  disposition,  . .  it 
converts  to  rage,  ^tubbings,  and  ijuarrells;  and  such  we  call 
Lion-Drunk. 

Lionel  (bi'onel).  Her.  [a.  OF.  lionel,  dim.  of 
lion  LION.]  ^  LIOXCKL. 

1661  MORGAN  Sph.  Gentry  rv.  ii.  15  Three  demy  Lionels 
passant  argent.  1736  SI.I:IX;M  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camdenj 
366  His  Arms  (a  Chevron  between  3  Lionels)  carv'd  on  it. 

Lionesque  (Iaionc*sk),  a.    [f,  LioN  +  -EsgtE.] 

Characteristic  of  a  lion. 

i88a  Macin.  Mag.  XLVI.  245  His  profile  was  that  of  a 
Greek  statue  ;  the  eyes  small  and  piercing  ;  the  whole  face 
lionesque.  1894  FKNN  In  Alpine  I  'alley  II.  166  His  lionesque 
tramp  up  and  down  their  prison. 

Lioness  (bi-ones).  Forms:  4  leoun-, lioun-, 
l^lyeun-;,  4-5  leon-,  4-7  lyon-,  lyonn-,  ^-S 
lionn- ;  4  -es,  4-7  -ess(e,  (5  -assn,  -ys) ;  7- 
lioness.  [a.  OK.  lion^n^esse^  leone&se  (now  SUJXT- 
seded  by  lionne\  f.  lion  LION.] 

1.  The  female  of  the  lion. 

a  \yx>  Cursor  M.  12336  Kigbt  be  bat  water  side  lai  a  leoness 
\I-'airf.  Hones,  Gott.  leone-].  13..  Sir  Kent*  (MS.  A.)  2465 
Stoutliche  be  liounesse  (janAsailede  Beues.  c\y]$Sc.Leg. 
Saints  xlix.  ( Tccla)  210  Ymang  bai  bestis  ves  richt  stark  & 
fel  a  lyonnes.  c  1386  CHAUCKR  Wife's  Prol.  637  Stibourne 
I  was  as  is  a  Leonesse.  1461  Rolls  of  Par  It.  V.  475  The 
Office  of  kepyng  Lyons,  Leonesses  and  Leopardes,  within 
oiire  Toure  of  London.  1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  iv.  ii.  138  The 
chafed  llore,  the  mouiitaine  Lyonesse.  1667  MILTON  P.  L, 
MIL  393  They  rejoyce  Each  with  tlilr  kinde.  Lion  with 
Lioness.  1717  POPK  Iliad  x.  313  The  gaunt  Lioness,  with 
Hunger  bold.  1716  AYLIFH-:  Parer^on  46  Lyons  do  in 
a  very  severe  manner  punish  the  adulteries  of  the  Lyoness. 
1813  HYKOM  Giaour  1215  Go,  when  the  hunter's  hand  hath 
wrung  From  the  forest-cave  her  shrieking  young,  And  calm 
the  lonely  lioness. 

b.  fig.  Applied  to  persons. 

1413  Pitgr.  Smvlt  (Caxton  1483)  i.  xv.  12  Yet  wote  I  wel 
that  leon  is  he  nought  ne  thou  ne  niyght  no  Iconesse  1*. 
1595  SHAKS.  John  it.  i.  291  Were  I  at  home  At  your  den 
sirrah,  with  your  Lionnesse,  I  would  set  an  Oxe-ht-ad  to 
your  Lyons  hide.  1847  TENNYSON  Princess  vi.  147  U  fair 
and  strong  and  terrible  f  Lioness  That  with  your  long  locks 
play  the  Lion's  mane. 

2.  A  female  celebrity ;  a  woman  who  is  lionized, 
t  Also  (Oxford  University  slang}^  a  lady  visitor  to 
a  member  of  the  university. 

1808  SCOTT  Let.  to  Lady  Louisa,  Stuart  19  Jan.  in  Lfak- 
hart.  Miss  Lydia  White.,  is  what  Oxonians  call  a  lioness  of 
the  hrst  order,  with  stockings  nineteen  times  nine  dyed  blue. 
1824  —  St.  l\ona)£s  vii,  Bring  Mr.  Springblossom— Winter- 
blossom— and  all  the  lions  and  lionesses.  1848  J.  H.  Nr\\- 
MAN  Loss  ff  (iaitt  v.  26  He.. had  promised  him  tickets,  for 
some  ladies,  lionesses  of  his,  who  were  coming  up  to  the 
Commemoration.  1861  HUGHKS  Tom  Brotvn  at  Oxf.  xxv, 
The  whole  load,,  .were  on  the  look-out  for  lady  visitors,  pro 
fanely  called  lionesses.  1894  FKNN  In  Alpine  l'allty\.% 
She  was  received  in  society  and  petted  as  the  new  lioness. 

Lionet  (laroni-t).  [a.  OF.  lionet :  see  LION  and 
-ET.]  A  young  lion. 

a  1586  SIDNKY  Arcadia,  in,  (1629)  252  A  braue  Lion,  who 
taught  his  young  Lionets  how  in  taking  of  a  prey  to  ioyne 
courage  with  cunning.  1633  P.  FI.KTCHKR  Purple  /si.  ix. 
xx,  So  may  we  see  alittle  nonet — When  newly  whelped,  a 
weak  and  tender  thing,  Despised  by  every  beast.  1795 
SOUTH KY  Joan  of  Arc  x.  382  Emulous  he  strove,  like  the 
young  lionet  When  first  he  bathes  his  murderous  jaws  in 
blood.  1819  LAMB  Lett.  xi.  To  Miss  Wordsworth  109  The 
whelps  (lionets)  he  was  sorry  to  find  were  drad.  1845  HOOD 
Remonstr.  Ode  19  All  the  nine  little  Lionets  are  lying 
Slumbering  in  milk,  and  sighing. 

Lion-heart,  t  a-  A  he.irt  like  that  of  a  lion, 
i.e.  brave,  courageous;  in  quot.  1665  with  pun  on 
hart.  b.  A  lion-hearted,  courageous  person; 
commonly  used  to  translate  Canr  de  I. ion,  the 
traditional  appellation  of  Richard  I  of  Kn^lnnd. 

1665  DwDM  Ind,  J'.ntperor  \.  ii,  My  lion-hart  is  with 
love's  toils  beset.  1682  OIWAY  I'enicc  Preserved  in.  ii, Oh  ! 
I  could  tell  a  Story  would  rou/e  thy  Lion-Heart  out  of  its 
r>en.  1832  TK.NNVSON  Margaret  iii,  What  songs  . .  The 
lion-heart,  Plantagenet,  Sang  looking  thro'  his  prison  bars? 
1872  Ku.sKiN  Eagle's  N.  §  240  The  Christian  chivalry  which 
was  k-d  in  Bngund  by  tht;  Lion-Heart,  and  in  France  by 
Roland,  and  in  Spain  by  the  Cid. 

Lion-hearted,  a.  Having  the  heart  or  cour 
age  of  a  lion  ;  courageous  ;  magnanimously  brave. 

1708  J.  PHILLIPS  Cyder  n.  563  See  Lyon- Hearted  Richard, 
Piously  valiant.  1715  POPE  Odyss.  xx.  182  Two  dogs  of 
chace.  a  lion-hearted  guard.  1838  DICKENS  Xich.  Nifk. 
xxx,  Farewell,  my  noble,  my  lion-hearted  boy  ! 

Hence  Lionhea'rtedness. 

1885  RISKIN  Pleasures  Eng.  155  The  Hon-beaitedness 
whii  Ii  «,i\e  the  gloiy  and  the  pt;i<_e  of  the  gods  to  T.f,'imlu>. 


LIONHOOD. 

Iiionhood  '..lai-anhud1.  [f.  LION  +  -HOOD.]  The 
state  or  condition  of  being  a  '  lion  '. 

l833  WHEWELL  in  Mrs.  S.  Douglas  Life  iv.  (1881)  153  lUit 
she  [Miss  Martineau]  is  a  remarkable  person.  She  is  now 
enjoying  the  honours  of  her  lionhood  in  London.  1845 
LOWELL  Lett.  (18941  I.  111  Do  not  understand  me  as 
exaggerating  the  miseries  which  my  lionhood  entails  on  me. 

Lioiiilig  vbi'aniij),  £>/</.  sb.  nonce-ivd.     [f.  LION 

+  -INC:  '.J     The  being  made  a  '  lion '  of. 

1866  CAKLYI.K  Remin.  (1881)  II.  219  My  loyal  little  darling 
taking  no  manner  of  offence  not  to  participate  in  my  lionings. 

Iiioilish  (bi-snish),  a.  Also  6  lyonyshe,  6-7 
lyonish.  [f.  LION  +  -ISH.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
lion ;  resembling  or  having  the  nature  of  a  lion ; 
brave  or  fierce  as  a  lion. 

1549  Ii.  Al.LliN  Judc's  Par.  Rev.  ^  This  hath  Jesus  Christ 
y"  sauiour  of  y«  world,  deserued  &  brought  to  passe  w1  his 
lyonyshe  might.  i6iz  T.  TAYLOR  Contiii.  Titus  i.  16  Pro 
mises,  .of  safety  from  wicked,  lyonish,  cruell,  and  lilood- 
thirslie  men.  1644  Ausw.  Doctr.  ,y  Disc.  Divorce  10  The 
Lionish  dispositions  shall  so  he  changed  that  they  shall  be 
fit  for  the  society  of  milder  natures.  1864  ROUTEI.L  Hct . 
Hist.  .$•  Pap.  xxx.  (ed.  3)  450  Our  Lions  may  be .  .drawn  both 
thoroughly  lionish  and  thoroughly  heraldic. 

Lioilism  (lai-oniz'm).  [f.  LION  -t-  -ISM.]  The 
practice  of  lionizing;  the  condition  of  being  treated 
as  a  '  lion  '  or  celebrity. 

1835  AthcnstHin  23  May  392/3  Mrs.  Hemans..was  remark, 
able  for  shrinking  from  the  vulgar  honours  of  lionism.  1851 
CAKLYLE  Stirling  in.  i.  (1872)  167  Sterling  was  ..  vividly 
awake  to  what  was  passing  in  the  world  ;  glanced  . .  into  its 
I'useyisms,  Liberalisms,  literary  Lionisms,  or  what  else  the 
mad  hour  might  be  producing. 

Lionist,  obs.  form  of  LYONIST. 

Lionite  (bi'onsit).  Min.  [Named,  1877,  from 
the  Mountain  Lion  Mine  in  Colorado,  its  locality.] 
A  variety  of  native  tellurium,  containing  much  silica. 

1877  T.  BERDELL  in  Proc.  Aincr.  Phil.  Soc.  172  (Chester). 

Lionize  (lai'onaiz),  v.     [f.  LION  +  -IZE.] 

1.  trans.  To  visit  the  'lions'  of  (a  place);    to 
visit  or  go  over  (a  place  of  interest). 

1838  TICKNOR  Life,  Lclt.fi  Jrnh.  II.  viii.  157  Eager  to 
lionise  the  town  with  us.  1852  E.  LKAR  Jnils.  Fainter  in 
.V.  Calabria  75  Lionising  the  church  and  convent.  1863 
OUIIM  Held  in  Inmdnge  (1870)  32  The  time  to  lionise 
Cambridge  is  May  and  June.  1883  Ln.  R.  GOWER  jtfj> 
Remin.  1 1.  xxi.  20  The  next  day. .  I  passed  at  Northampton, 
lionising  the  different  buildings  of  interest  in  the  place. 

2.  a.  To  show  the  'lions'  to  (a  person).     Also 
absol.     b.   To  show  the  '  lions  '  of  (a  place). 

1830  MACAUI.AV  Sontheys  Collotj.  in  Edin.  Rev.  L.  53^ 
Mr.  Southey  very  hospitably  takes  an  opportunity  to  lionize 
{Ess.  1843  I.  228  escort]  the  ghost  round  the  lakes.  1856 
LEVER  .Martins  pfCro  M.  135,  I  want  you  to  lionise  an  old 
friend  of  mine,  who  has  the  ambition  to  'do'  Connemara 
under  your  guidance.  1861  HUGHES  Tout  Brown  at  O.\-f. 
xxv._  (^1889)  238  I'm  not  in  the  humour  to  be  dancing  about 
lionizing.  1870  DISRAKLI  Lothuir  xxiv,  He  had  lionise  I 
the  distinguished  visitors  during  the  last  few  days  over  the 
University.  1875  BUCKI.AND  Lag-Ilk.  189  The  vicar  then 
lionised  the  church.  1881  E.  FlTzGEBALD  Lett.  (1889*  I. 
475,  I  was  lioni/ed  over  some  things  new  to  me,  and  some 
that  I  was  glad  to  see  again. 

3.  intr.  To  see  the  '  lions '  of  a  place. 

1825  C.  M.  WESTMACOTT  Eag.  Spy  I.  137  We  sallied  forth 
to  lionize,  -which  is  the  Oxford  term  for  gazing  about,  usu 
ally  applied  to  strangers.  1847  R.  W.  CHURCH  Let.  6  Feb. 
in  Life  e,  Lett.  (1897)  80  We  got  in  yesterday  [at  Malta] 
at  1.30,  and  have  been  lionising  since.  1860  TKISTKAM 
Gt.  SaAara  xviii.  312,  I  was  soon  compelled  to  desist  from 
all  attempts  to  lionize,  as  ophthalmia  rendered  the  light 
intolerable, 

4.  fruits.  To  treat  (a  person)  as  a  '  lion  '  or  cele 
brity  ;  to  make  a  '  lion  '  of. 

1809  SCOTT  in  Lockhart  Life  xix,  They  cannot  lionize  me 
without  my  returning  the  compliment  and  learning  some 
thing  from  them.  1864  Spectator  No.  1875.639  During  the 
height  of  the  Russian  War,  Russians  were  as  safe  in  London 
as  in  St.  Petersburg,  were,  indeed  rather  lionized. 

5.  intr.  To  be  a  '  lion '. 

1834  Frascr's  Mag.  IX.  64  This  is  quite  fame  enough  for  i 
any  one,  and  upon  the  strength  of  it  he  may  continue  to  ' 
lionise. 

Hence  Li'oiiizing  vbl.  sb.  •  Iiioniza'tion,  the 
action  of  the  vb. ;  Li'onizcr,  one  who  lionizes. 

1829  FKOUDE  in  R'm.  (1838)  I.  239,  I  got  within  the  bale-  I 
ful  influence  of  Lionisers,  and  was  pestered  out  of  my  wits  ] 
by  humbugging  guides.  1837  LOCKHART  Life  of  Scott  Ixxiii, 
The  pernicious  and  degrading  trickery  of  lionizing.  1841 
DICKENS  Let.  in  Life  (1872)  I.  xv.  229  The  horrors  of  lioni- 
xation.  1851  R.  F.  BI-RTON  Goa  268  A  glimpse  of  scenery 
that  even  a  jaded  lioni/er  would  admire.  1857  MKS. 
MATIIEWS  Tea-Table  T.  I.  100  Her  lionizing  mania  had 
reached  to  fever  point.  1861  MRS.  CLARA  BKOMLEY  Woin. 
iy<utrf.  West.  World  34  In  a  hurried  jotirney  one  gets  sadly 
tired  of  lionising.  1864  '  C.  BEUK  '  in  Lottd.  Soc.  VI.  27/1 
The  country  cousins  will  retain  but  a  very  vague  remem 
brance  of  their  Oxford  lionizings.  1887  FRITH  Autobio^. 
H.  xxix.  346  The  lion  was  Tom  Moore,  the  poet ;  and  the 
lionizcrs,  consisting  chiefly  of  ladies  [etc.].  1890  '  ROLK 
IJoLDHEvvooo  '  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  462  Antonia  had  to  sub. 
mit  to  the  lionisation  of  her  husband. 

Tji'on-like,  &•  (adv.~)  a.  adj.  Resembling  a 
lion  or  what  pertains  to  a  lion. 

'.SSfi  J-  HEYWOOIJ  Spider  ff  F.  xci.  122  This  lionlike 
spider  :  erst  feerce  as  could  be.  1611  BIBLE  t  Citron,  xi.  22 
He  slue  two  Lyon-like  men  of  Moab.  1747'!'.  SMITH  Jrnl. 
(1849)  270  There  has  been  no  high  winds  this  month  [March] 
—no  Ijon-like  days.  1829  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  Introd.  App.  v, 
The  lion-like  mode  of  wooing  practised  by  the  ancient 
Highlanders,  a  1849  H.  COLEBIDGE  Ess.  (1851)  II.  51  His 
lAchilles']  lion-like  fury  of  sorrow  for  Patroclus. 


b.  adv. 

1610  NICCOLS  E,i.  Ironside  Ki.v.  Mm:  Mti^.  600  The 
anguish  ann'd  our  armes  with  strength  to  strike,  And  made 
vs  both  incounter  lion-like.  1670  DRYDEN  is/  /'/.  Cam/. 
Gnumfa  in.  i,  But,  lion-like,  has  been  in  deserts  bred 
1865  CARLVLE  FrcM.  Gt.  \\.  xiv.  (1872)  I.  131  Ritterdom 
fought  honlike,  but  with  insufficient  strategic  and  other 
wisdom. 

Lionly  (Isi-anli),  a.  Now  rare.  [f.  LION  + 
-I.Y.]  Lion-like. 

1631    R.   H.  Arraigniii.    Whah  Crcatun  xiv.   5   2.   242 
Sacrifizlng  to  their  i'agail   Gods  . .  that   Lyonly  Nazarile 
Sampson.     1660  GAUDEN  Strut.  BnnvHrifvTfi  That  which 
in  their  Physiognomy  is  . .  lupine  or  leonine  ("for  so  we  read 
some  men  had  lionly  looks).     1898  G.  MEREDITH  Odes  l-'r. 
ll ist.  50  Which  bring  at  whiles  the  lionly  far  roar. 
Lionne  (lyonX     [F.,  fem.  of  lion  LION.] 
1 1.  A  lioness.  Obs. 

it  1400  Isuuttras   180  So  come  a  lyonne  with   latys  un- 
mylde,  And  in  hir  pawes  scho  licnt  the  childe. 
I!  2.  A  woman  of  the  highest  fashion. 
1846  LOUISA  S.  COSTELLO  Tour  Venice  384,  I  was  much 
amused  at  the   splendid   dresses  of  the   holmes,   and    the 
singularity  of  that  of  the  lions  of  the  Tyrol.     1856  RrsKiN 
Mod.  Paint.  III.  iv.  v.  §   ii  The   lionne  of  the  ball-room, 
whom  youth  and  passion  can  as  easily  distinguish  as  [etc.]. 
Lionne,  -ease,  obs.  forms  of  LION,  LIONESS. 
Lionne-sew,  variant  of  LIONCEAU. 
t  Lion-piece.   Obs.    In  7  lyon-.    [IVrli.  f.  vbl. 
phr.  lie  on ;  hardly  f.  LION  or  LIEKNE.]   (See  quot. , 
1611  COTCR.,  I-'ililn,  .  .a  Lyon-peece,   or  Ridge-peece,  of 
timber  ;  a  side-wauer.     [Hence  in  Halliwell  as  lion.\ 

tLionse,  v.  Obs.  [?.\  back-formation  from 
LIONCEI,.]  trans.  To  whelp:  said  of  a  lioness. 

1562  LKIGH  Armnrie  (1597)  44  It  is  saide  that  when  they 
are  first  Lionsed,  they  slcepe  continually  three  long  Kgyp- 
tian  daies.  1688  R.  HOI.MIC  Armoury  n.  134/1  A  Lioness 
Lionseth  a  Lioncell  or  Lions  Whc-lp. 

Lionship  (bi'snfip).  [f.  Liox  4-  -SHIP.]  The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  a  '  lion  ' ;  also,  the 
personality  of  a  '  lion  '  (used  as  a  mock  title). 

1769  GOLDSM.  F.fil.  to 'Sister'  32  Strip  but  this  vixor  off, 
and  sure  I  am  You'll  find  his  lionship  a  very  lamb.  1837 
jVcio  Monthly  Alag.  L.  179  The  history  of  poor  Myron's 
lionship  lives  in  all  onr  memories.  1865  F.  .MARTIN  /,//<'• 
y.  Clare  218  William  Hilton,  like  Clare,  was  averse  to 
lionship. 

Lioun,  -esse,  obs.  forms  of  LION,  LIONESS. 
Liour,  variant  of  LEAH-.  Obs. 
Lip  (Hp\  sb.  Forms:  I  lippa,  2-7  lippe,  (3 
leppe%  4-6  lyppe,  5  lyp,  (lype),  7  lipp,  4-  lip'. 
[OE.  lippa  wk.  masc.,  corresponds  to  OFris.  lippa 
masc.,  MLG.,  MDu.  lippe  fem.  (whence  mod.G. 
lippe,  mod.Du.  lip  fem.  \  MSw.  lippe,  lippa,  and 
lape,  mod.Sw.  liipp,  Da.  lube :— OTcut.  type  *lipjon-, 
cogn.  w.  the  synonymous  OSax.  lepor,  O1IG.  leffitr, 
lefs  masc.  (MHO.  lefs  masc.,  lefse  fem.,  mod.Ger. 
dial.  Irfze  fem.):— OTcut.  *lepoz-,  *leps,  f.  root 
*lep-,  pre-Teut.  *lct- ;  ablaut-variants  occur  in  L. 
labinm,  labrum,  and  Pehlevi  lap  (mod. Persian  lab} 
lip.  The  LG.  word  was  adopted  into  OF.  as  life, 
whence  mod.F.  lippe  thick  under-lip.J 

I.  1.  Either  of  the  two  fleshy  structures  which 
in  man  and  other  animals  form  the  edges  of  the 
mouth.  Distinguished  as  upper  and  lower,  also 
as  f  over  (obs.)  and  tinder,  colloq.  or  dial,  top  and 
bottom  lip.  Phr.  (immersed,  steeped)  to  the  lips. 

c  1000  /EI.FRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  157/22,  Lctlnuin, 
ufeweard  lippa.  Laltmin,  niSera  lippe.  Rostrum,  foreweard 
fent;  bajre  lippena  toga^dere.  c xooo  Sa.i'.  I^ccckd.  III.  100 
Wio'  lippe  sar.  c  1205  LAV.  29359  Of  cnihten  he  carf  be 
lippes.  13..  K.Alis.  6428  Heo  no  hath  nose,  no  mouth, 
no  loth,  no  lippe.  c  1375  XI  Pains  ofHellZi  in  O. E.  jlfisc. 
213  po  bat  stod  vp  to  be  leppis  Be  be  seruys  of  god  bai  set 
11051  by.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvtn.  52  Poysoun  on  a  pole 
bei  put  vp  to  his  lippes.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxii. 
100  Men  bat  base  £>e  ouer  lippe  so  grete  bat,  when  bai 
slepe  in  be  sonne,  bai  couer  all  be  visage  with  hat  lippe. 
c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  IX.  1928  His  lyppys  round,  his 
noys  was  squar  and  tret.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  liii. 
39  For  lauchier  nain  mycht  hald  thair  lippis.  1590  SHAKS. 
A/ids.  .V.  if. i.  49  When  she  drinkes,  against  her  lips  I  bob. 
1604  —  Oi/l.  iv.  ii.  50  Had  they  ..  Steep'd  me  in  potiertie 
to  the  very  lippes.  1724  R.  WODROW  Lift:  J.  ll'ndrfftv  166, 
I  observed  his  lips  quivering.  1758  J.  S.  Le  Drarfs  Observ. 
Siti'ff.  (1771)  37  A  cancerous  Tumour  on  the  Middle  of  the 
Under-Lip.  1822  SHELLEY  Fragm.  Unfinished  Drama  113 
Some  paid  he  was.  .steeped  in  bitter  infamy  to  the  lips.  1836 
YARKELL  Brit.  Fishes  (1859)  I.  449  [The  Loach],  -with  four 
barbels  or  cirri  . .  on  the  npper  lip  in  the  front.  1883  R.  W. 
DIXON  Mano  I.  xvi.  51  To  the  lips  was  he  in  luxury  im 
mersed.  1891  T.  HARDY  Tcss  n.  xxii,  The  little  upward 
lift  in  the  middle  of  her  top  lip. 

t  b.  Proverbs.     (See  also  LETTUCE  2.)     Obs. 

1546  J.  HKYWOOD  Pro-'.  (1867)  77  He  can  yll  pype,  that 
lackth  his  vpper  lyp.     1577-87  HOUNSHEI)  Citron.  1 1.  Hist.    • 
Scot.  464  A  man  cannot  pipe  without  his  vpper  lip. 

t  o.  transf.  or  jig.  in  phr.  the  lip  (?  =  point)  of 
a  lance.  Obs. 

c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  10139  With  the  lippe  of  pere  launsisso    I 
lannchet  bai  somyn.     ll'id.  10147. 

2.  In  phrases  referring  to  certain  actions  regarded  ' 
as  indicative  of  particular  states  of  feeling.  To 
bite  ends  lip  or  \  on  one's  lip,  (a]  to  show  vexation, 
(/')  to  repress  emotion  ;  to  carry  or  keep  a  stiff  upper 
lip,  to  keep  one's  courage,  not  to  lose  heart ;  in 
bad  sense,  to  be  hard  or  obstinate;  to  ctirl one's  lip 


LIP. 

1  'sec  CURL  v.  3  b) ;  f  to  fall  a  lip  of  contempt^  to 
i  express  contempt  by  the  movement  of  the  lip ;  t  to 
I  hang  the  lip,  to  look  vexed  (cf.  HAXG  v,  4  b) ;  to 
lay  (a  person)  on  the  lips,  to  kiss  (see  LAY  v.  34) ; 
1  /<;  lick  one's  lips  (see  LICK  v.  \  b)  ;  f  to  make  (up) 
;  a  lip,  to  frame  the  lips  so  as  to  express  vexation 
!  or  merriment  at ;  to  pout  or  poke  fun  at  [cf.  F. 
|  faire  sa  lippe]  ;  to  smack  one  s  lips,  lo  express  relish 
j  for  food,y/£-.  to  express  delight. 

*3$°  [see  HUE  T-.  16).  1362  LANG:..  /'.  /Y.  A.  v.  67  Fur 
\vra]b}'e  he  hot  his  lippes.  1390  GOW)::K  Con/.  1.  283  And 
go  so  forth  as  I  go  may,  Fulofte  Iminge  on  my  Hppe. 
1546  Ilr.  GARDINER  Dec  la  r.  Art.  Joy>!  46!),  Eyther  they 
make  a  lyppe  at  it,  or  ytlde  with  silence  to  seme  to  ^yue 
place  to  niictoritie  for  tliu  t\ine.  1557  SKAGKR  .Sch.  I't-rtnc 
455  in  Babees  Bk.i  Not  Mnackyng  thylyppcs  As  comonly 
,  do  hogges.  1568  (JnAi- ION  Chron.  II.  846  The  Krle  . .  wa-. 
therewithal!  a  little  vexed,  &  be^an  somwhat  to  hnniz  the  lip. 
1607  SHAKS.  t>/-.  n.  i.  127,  I  will  make  a  Lippe  at  the  1'hy- 
,  sidan.  1611  —  H'itit.  T.  I.  ii.  373  Hee  ..  falling  A  Lippe 
of  much  contempt,  speedes  from  me.  1781  MAD.  D'ARBI.AY 
Diary  14  Sept.,  Was  not  that  a  speech  to  provoke  Miss 
Grizzle  herself?  However,  I  only  made  up  a  snncy  lip. 
:^33  J-  NKAL  Down  Kastcrs  I.  ii.  15  :  What's  the  use  o1  hoo- 
hoom' ?.. Keep  a  stiff  upp»r  lip;  no  hones  broke— don't  I 
know?'  1837  MAI.IKUHTON  Clockin.  Ser.  i.  xxv,  She  used 
to  carry  a  stiff  upper  lip,  and  make  him  and  the  broomstick 
well  acquainted  together.  1837  DICKKNS  rickwiik  xiv,  He 
then  drank,  .and  smacking  his  lips,  held  out  the  tumbler  for 
mure.  1840  HKOWMNG  Sorth-lln  it.  70  He  ..  Biting  his  lip 
to  keep  down  a  great  smile  ( )f  pride. 

3.  Chiefly//.  Considered  as  one  of  the  organs  of 
speech  ;  often  in  figurative  contexts.  (In  early  ex 
amples  chiefly  in  literalisms  from  the  Vulg.)  f  To 
lift  or  move  a  lip  :  to  utter  even  the  slightest  word 
against.  To  escape  (a  person's)  lips  :  see  KSCAPE  if. 
To  hang  on  (a  person's)  lips :  to  listen  with  rapt 
attention  to  his  speech. 

/lozo  Kttli:  .SV.  7>V//cMLogeman)  x.vxviii.  fiSSS)6Q  Mine 
lippan  |?u  ^eopena  &  niin  mu'S.  a  1225  Aucr.  R,  158  Ich 
am  a  man  mid  suilede  lippen.  c  1290  -V.  I-'.ng.  Leg.  I.  i'66/ig2 
Heo  rie  wawede  leome  non  bole  hire  "  lippene  vmiehe 
5ware-\vith  heo  scide  hire  oresiin.  <r  1310  in  \\'right  l.yrii 
1\  ix.  34  Heo  hath  a  imiry  mouht  to  inele,  Withlefly  rede 
lippes  It-Ie,  Komaunz  forte  rede.  <  1375  Sc,  Leg.  .Saints  \.vxv. 
(TAadet)  147  Na  5^1  [>i  lyj>pis  Mild  nochl  be  opnyt  to  pray 
the  tiinite.  1526  /V/^'-  /'"/  (W.  dt:  W.  1=131)  132  And  the 
locke  of  good  aduysement  shall  be  set  on  our  lyppes.  1579 
TO.MSON  C<i/<'iu\\-  S<'>-ui.  Tiin.  42/2  We  may  not  once  motie 
the  lippe  against  them.  1603  SIIAKS.  Mean,  fey  Af.  ir.  ii. 
78  Meixiu  then  will  hrealhe  within  your  lips.  1606  — 
Tr.  <\-  Cr.  i.  iii.  -j.^o  Fea^e  Troyan,  lay  thy  finger  on  thy  lips. 
1625  II  \CON  A'j.v..  Of  Atheism  (Arb.)  333  AtheiMiie  is  rathei 
in  the  Lip,  than  in  the  Heart  of  Man.  1667  MII/ION  i\  /,. 
\in.  56  I'Yom  his  Lip  Not  Words  alone-  plens'd  her.  1704 
Good  JZx fed  tent  for  hincc.  <S-  rca<:c  in  liarL  Misc.  ('i?-!*-') 
:  \  1 1  f.  14/2  It  might  appear  a  Crime  to  lift  a  Lip  against, 
or  return  any  Answer  to  this  Objection.  1781  COWI-KH  /.' i - 
/(<i/.  44  Hypocrisy,  formality  in  prayer,  And  the  dull  st  r\  ic  e 
of  the  lip,  weie  there.  1842  TKNNYSON  Gardeners  Dan.  50 
Not  less  among  us  lived  Her  fame  from  lip  to  lip.  1855 
MACAI-I.AY  Hist,  l-'.ng.  \\.  III.  1.7  John  Hampden  ..  pro 
duced  a  composition  ..  too  vituperative  to  suit  the  lips  of 
the  Speaker.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  238  Unless  I 
hear  the  contrary  from  your  own  lips.  1882  FARRAK  Rarly 
Ckr.  1 1.  427  If  the  Christianity  of  the  lips  is  consistent  with 
anti-Christianity  of  life. 

f  b.  sing:  Language;  chiefly  in  phrase,  of  one 
lip  (a  Hebraism1  ;  also  used  for  'agreeing  in  one 
story*.  ///.  nnd _/$£;  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  Gen.  xi.  i  Forsotlie  the  erthe  was  of  oo  lip 
[1388  langage],  and  of  the  same  \\ordis.  1677  YAKKANION 
£ng.  Iniproi'.  174  [The  poor  Clothiers  of  Worcester]  are  all 
of  one  Lip,  a  bad  Trade,  and  they  do  not  know  when  it  will 
mend  [etc.],  1681  Whole  Duty  Xations  15  In  parts  remote 
one  from  another,  and  of  a  divers  lip  or  language.  1695  Li*. 
PRESTON  Bocth.  \\.  90  This,  People  of  a  different  Lip  doth 
bind  With  sacred  Cords. 

c.  slang.  Saucy  talk,  impudence. 

1821  D.  Haggart's  Life  (ed.  2)  20,  I  was  at  no  loss  in 
vindicating  myself  and  giving  him  plenty  of  lip.  1884 
'  MARK  TWAIN  '  Huck.  Finn  v.  31  '  Don't  you  give  me  none 
o'  your  lip,'  says  he.  1895  CROCKETT  Cleg  Kelly  xx.  (1896) 
152  Says  Sal  to  me, '  None  of  your  lip '. 

II.  Something  resembling  the  lips  of  the  mouth. 

4.  The  margin  of  a  cup  or  any  similar  vessel;  e.g. 
of  a  bell. 

1592  R.  L>.  Hypnerotonmchia  60  And  in  the  bearing  out 
of  the  lippe  of  the  vessell  ouer  the  perpendicular  poynt  of 
the  heade  there  was  fastened  a  rynge.  1660  JJOYLK  AVic 
Exf>.  Phys.  Mcch.  Proem  9  The  Orifice  [of  a  vessel)  is  in- 
circled  with  a  lip  of  Glass,  almost  an  inch  high.  1684  T. 
Bt'RNET  Th,  J-'artli  i.  viii.  I.  102  The  Sea.  .bounded  against 
those  Hills,  .as  the  ledges  or  lips  of  its  Vessel.  1758  KEIU 
tr.  MacQ tier's  Chem.  I.  321  Kaise  the  coals  quite  to  the  lip 
of  the  crucible.  1810  E.  D.  CLARKE  Trat<.  Rws&ia.  (1839) 
31/1  The  fracture  had  taken  place  ..  seven  feet  high  from 
the  lip  of  the  bell.  1830  Miss  Mi  n  OKU  Village  Ser.  iv.  259 
A  small  brown  pitcher  with  the  lip  broken.  1847  C.  BRONTE 
y.  Eyre  xx.  He  held  out  the  tiny  glass  . .  '  Now  wet  the  lip 
of  the  phial1.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  IVatch  <y  Ctacbn.fi$6 
[The]  Lips  ..  [are]  the  rounded  edges  of  the  cylinder  in  a 
Cylinder  Escapement. 

b.  The  edge  of  any  opening  or  cavity,  esp.  of 
the  crater  of  a  volcano. 

1726  LEONI  tr.  A  Merit's  Archil.  I.  38/1  The  Lips  of  the 
Apertures.  1830  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  I.  341  Every  stream 
of  lava  descending  from  the  lip;,  of  the  crater.  1855  STEPHENS 
Bk.  Farm  (ed.  2)  II.  575/2  The  remainder  should  be  placed 
on  the  ditch  lip  on  the  headridge.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiegr. 
190  The  partially-molten  rock  ..  may  eventually  run  over 
the  lip  of  the  crater.  1879  E.  GARKKTT  House  /'y  H'orks  II. 
106  Crouching . .  under  the  heathery  lip  of  the  chasm. 


LIP. 

c.  In  wider  sense  :    Any  edyc  or  rim,  esp.  one 
that    projects;    j/Vf.    in    Coal-inining  (see   quot. 

1883). 

1608  WILI.KT  Jlexapla  Exod.  589  Certaine  claspcs  which 
. .  caught  hokle  of  the  edge  or  Up  uf  the  table.  1813  Spirt 
ing  iMag.  XL1I.  130  The  lip  of  the  hammer  [of  a  gun]  over 
hangs  the  upper  edge  of  the  inclined  plane.  1839  MI/KCHI- 
SON  .V/Ywr.  Syst.  i.  xxix.  379  Round  the  northern  lip  of  this 
coal  tract.  1883  GftCnJEYG&VVi  Coal-mining,  /„//*,  ..the 
low  part  of  the  roof  of  a  gate-road  near  to  the  face ;  taken 
down  or  ripped,  as  it  is  called,  as  the  face  advances.  1890 
J.  SKHVICK  Thir  Xotandtnns  xv.  102  The  Laird  o'  Auchin- 
:  l.'.'ii  li  had  a  bit  mailin'  on  the  lip  o'  the  moss. 
5.  In  scientific  and  technical  uses. 

a.  Sitrg.  One  of  the  edges  of  a  wound. 

e  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirnrg.  35  He  war  )?at  . .  no  bing  . .  J>at 
Ietti[>  consolidaciouti,  falle  bitwenu  |?e  lippis  of  be  wounde. 
1541  R.  COPLAND  Galycn's  Temp.  2  F  iv,  Vf  the  lyppes  of 
the  vlcere  appere  harde  and  stony,  they  must  be  cutte. 
1685  I'OYI.K  F.nq.  Notion  Nat.  333  The  Chirurgeon  does 
often  hinder  Nature  from  closing  up  the  Lips  of  a  Wound. 
'758  J-  S.  Le  Dran's  Ol'S.-ri:  S/trff.  (1771)  Introd.  3  The 
Lips  of  a  Wound  must  be  joined.  1807-26  S.  COOPKR  First 
Lines  Surg.  (ed.  5)  288  As  soon  as  the  bones  are  reduced, 
the  lips  of  the  wound  are  to  be  accurately  brought  together. 
1889  iti  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

b.  Anat.  and  Zoo  I,  —  I-ABITM  or  L.VBRi'M. 

T597  lsee  LABIUM  i  a],  1611  COTGK.,  Lnndics^  the  two 
Pterigones,  or  great  wini;^  within  the  lips  of  a  womans 
1'riuities.  1712  [see  LAIUUM  i  b],  i8z8, 1862  [see  LABIUM  2]. 
1875  Encycf.  Brit.  (ed.  9)  1 1.  210/3  (Araeknida^,  A  rudi 
mentary  sternal  lip  (labinm'<.  1880  [see  LABHUM]-  1901 
( i  ray's  Anat.  (ed.  15!  631  The  central  lobe  or  island  of  Reil 
lies  deeply  in  the  Sylvian  fissure,  and  can  only  be  seen  when 
the  lips  of  that  fissure  are  widely  separated. 

c.  7>W.  (a)  One  of  the  two  divisions  of  a  bila 
biate  corolla  or  calyx.      (I)}    =!,ABELLUM  I. 

1776  J.  LKE  Introd.  Hot.  Kxplan.  Terms  395  Ring-ens, 
gaping,  irregular,  with  two  lips.  1776-96  WITHERING  Brit, 
riants  (ed.  jl  II.  41  Lip  scolloped,  blunt,  longer  than  the 
petals.  1807  J.  K.  SMITH  r/tys.  Bot.  434  Ajuga  [has]  scarcely 
a;iy  upper  hp  at  all.  1832  LINDLKY  Introd.  Bot.  i.  ii.  §  7. 
118  The  lower  lip  or  lubelluin,  the  latter  term  is  chiefly  ap 
plied  to  the  lower  lip  of  Orchideous  plants.  1892  Garden 
27  Aug.  184  Orchids.  Cattteya  Sehiilcriana.  ..  The  lip  is 
three-lobed. 

d.  Conch.  One  of  the  edges  of  the  aperture  of  a 
spiral  shell. 

1681  GKKW  i\Fn$,Ti(in  i-'4  Xote,  That  when  I  speak  of  the 
Right  or  Left  Lip  of  a  Shell,  I  mean,  as  it  i.->  held  with  the 
Mouth  downward.  1851  RUSKIS  Stones  Vcn.  I.  xx.  216  One 
of  the  innumerable  groups  of  curves  at  the  lip  of  a  paper 
Nautilus.  1866  TATK  Jlrit.  Molluscs  iii.  45  The;  outer  Up 
is  thin,  not  thickened  or  reflected  as  in  the  majority  of  the 
land  shells. 

e.  Mcih.  In  various  senses  'see  quots."). 

c  1850  Rudini.  Xa-'ig.  (Wealet  130  Lips  of  scarphs.  The 
substance  left  at  the  ends,  which  would  otherwise  become 
sharp,  and  be  liable  to  split,  and,  in  other  cases,  could  not 
bear  caulking.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mceh.  Suppl.,  Lip>  the 
helical  blade  on  the  end  of  an  auger  to  cut  the  chip.  1898 
Cycling  53  Split  bracket ;  'lips'  compressed  by  screw  bolt. 

f.  Organ-building.   (See  quot.  1876.) 

1727-52  CIIAMUKRS  Cycl.  s.v.  Organ,  Over  this  aperture 
is  the  month  HRCC ;  who-^e  upper  lip,  CC,  being  level, 
cuts  the  wind  as  it  comes  out  at  the  aperture.  1852 
SKIDKL  Organ  79  The  good  intonation,  or  speaking  of  a 
pipe,  depends  on  the  correct  position  of  the  lips.  1876 
MILKS  CatCih.  Organ  iv.  (1878)  24  Above  and  below  [the 
mouth  of  an  organ  pipe]  are  two  edges  called  the  lips.  i88i 
C.  A.  EDWARDS  Organs  128  The  opening  between  the  lips 
uf  a  pipe  is  called  'the  mouth  '. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  simple  attributive :  (a) 
belonging  to  a  lip  or  lips,  as  in  lip-end^  -favour, 
-hair,  -position,  -quiver ^  -smile  ;  also  lip-like  adj. 

1874  THKAKLE  Navnl  Archil,  70  Sometimes,  only  those  at 
the  "lip  ends  of  the  scarphs  are  left.  1592  GKEKNI-:  Philo- 
I'tclii  (1615)  E  2,  Lutesio  kind,  gaue  the  Gentlewoman  a 
kisse  :  fur  he  thought  she  valued  a  *lip  fauour  more  then 
apeeceofgold.  1873  W.  Com  Left.  $  3^1*.  (1897)395  Snobs 
and  gents,  and  men  with  waxed  "lip-hair.  1836-9 ToDDCj'f/. 
Anat.  II.  543  'i  The  vlip-like  folds  of  skin  before  the  mem- 
brana  tympani.  1870  ROLLKSTOH  Aniin.  Life  128  The 
upper  lip-like  portion  of  the  anterior  suckers.  1632  MAS- 
stsiJER  Maid  of  lion.  \\.  iii,  His  house  full  Of  children, 
clyenls,  servants,  flattering  friends,  Soothing  his  *Hp-posi- 
tions.  1851  IL  MKI.VII.LK  \\~hale  xxxiv.  167  Dough-lioy's 
life  was  one  continual  *lip-quiver.  1871  G.  MEREDITH  //. 
Richmond  xvii,  She  had  her  lips  tight  in  a  mere  'lip-smile. 
(/')  In  uses  relating  to  the  lips  as  the  ordain  of 
speech  (sense  3),  chiefly  with  the  implication 
'merely  from  the  lips,  not  heartfelt',  as  in  lip- 
luibblc,  -Christian^  -comfort,  -comforter,  -cozenage, 
-devotion,  ^ -gospeffer,  -holiness,  -homage,  -love, 
•fr  -ttisciousiicss,  -physic,  -religion,  -resignation, 
-revel,  -reverence^  -reward,  -Hghleottsness,  -wis 
dom  ;  lip--\good,  ~holy,  -learned,  -wise  adjs. 

1895  /AStjwn.L  ^Faster  i.  vi.  70  Were  these  things,  then, 
merely  *lip-babble?  1882  KAKRAR  Early  Chr.  I.  448  note, 
He  is  speakitig,  not  of  *lip-Christians  but,  of  converts  who 
lapse  into  '  wretchlessuess  of  unclean  living'.  1633  MASSIN- 
GKK  Maid  of  Hon,  in.  i,  *Lip  comfort  cannot  cure  me. 
a  1815  SOUTIIEY  Soldier**  Fitntral  43  Reverend  *  lip-com 
forters  that  once  a  week  Proclaim  how  blessed  are  the  poor. 
1627  E.  Y.J/ist.  Ettw.fl  tt6Su)  40  Pretends  himself,  with 
a  new  strain  of  *Lip-coiisenage,  to  be  the  Heir  of  Kdward 
the  First.  1607  HIKKON  \\'ks.  I.  292  There  maybe  some 
what  like  prayer,  which  yet  is  riot  prayer,  but  "lip-deuotion. 
1603  H.  JONSON  Sty'tittus  i.  ii,  Hut,  when  his  Grace  is  merely 
but  *ljp-good.  And  that  [etc.].  1556  K.  P.  tr.  Cratuners 
Cottftit.  L'nwrit.  Verities  Pref.  A  iilj,  We  were  ..  "Mippe 

g)spellers.  from  the  mouth  outeward  and  no  farther.     1624 
AVEM'OKT  (,'ify  Xt.-Cap  i.  i,  She  that  is  "lip-holy  Is  many 
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limes  heart-hollow,  1591  OPI-.ENK  Maiden's  Dream  in 
S/titks.  Set.  Papers  (1845)  II.  141  *Lip-holines  in  Cleargie 
men  \Dyce  suggests  Lip-holy  Clergie  men]  he  could  not 
hrooke.  1858  R.  A.  VAUCHAN  Ess.  -V  Rem.  I.  46  The 
traiiMX'ndeiualist  bestows  upon  it  [Christianity]  his  *Hp- 
honuige.  1683  TKYON  IV ay  to  Ilcaltk  531  The  fashion 
" 


which  our  "Lip-learned  Physitians  and  Apothecaries,  .prac 
tice  is  this  [etc.],  a  1703  KI-RKITT  On  N.  T.  Philem.  7 
There  is  a  fro/en  charily,  and  a  *lip-Iove  found  among 


i.  i,  This  is  cold  comfort.  And,  in  a  friend,  *Hp-physic.  1597 
I.  PAYNK  Royal  E.vch.  14  1'hese  marchants  deceyve  moche 
ny  there  paynted  faulshode  and  *lipp  religion.  1876  ('.to. 
KLIOT  Dan.  Dcr.  IV.  Ixix.  353  The  Invisible  Power  that 
has  been  the  object  of..  * lip-resignation.  1815  MILMAN 
Fazio  (1821)  42  'Tis  an  old  tale  Thy  fond  *  lip-revel  on  a 
lady's  beauties.  £  1843  CARLVLE  Hist.  Sk,  Jas.  I  %  C/ias.  f 
(i8;8)  204  Not  with  *hp-reverence  but  heart-reverence.  1595 
MARKHAM  Sir  A'.  Grhwile  1,  To  euery  act  shee  giues  huge 
Myp-reward.  1801  SOUTHEY  Thalaba  v.  xxxv,  For  the 
dupes  Of  human-kind  keep  this  *lip-righteousness  !  a  1586 
SIONKY  Atcadla  i.  (1629)  65  All  is  l>ut  *lip-wisedom,  which 
wants  experience.  1603  FLORID  Montaigne  i.  li.  (1632)  166 
They  only  are  good  Pretors,  lo  do  justice  in  the  Citie,  that 
are  subtile,  cautelotis,  wily  and  *lip-\vi^e. 

b.  objective   and    obj.   genitive,    as   Up-hit  ing. 
-feeding,  -treatment ;  lip-blushing^  -dewiugi  adjs. 

a  1734  NORTH  Exam.  \\\.  \\\\.  §  10  11740)  589  How  t hex- 
had  posted  themselves  in  the  View  of  the  Prisoner,  and 
made  Signals  at  all  Turns  with  Winks  and  *Lipbitings. 
<  1588  KVD  \st  rt.  Jeronim0(\fx>$  11,  by  this  *lip  blushing 
ki-;se.  1791-3  WOKDSW.  Descr.  Sk.  132  *Lip-dewing  song. 
1647  TKAIT  Comin.  Matt.  xiii.  52  God  hatfi  purposely  put 
honey  and  milk  under  their  tongues.. that  they  may  look 
to  *lip-feeding.  1897  . lititttCsSyst.  Mcd.  III.  343  Neglect 
of  this  precaution  is  almost  certain  to  produce  failure  of  the 
'lip-treatment. 

c.  instrumental    and    locative,    as    lip-bearded, 
-bom,  -licked  adjs. 

1615  A.  NICUIOLES  Mart;  $  Wiving  vi.  17  Meere  Croanes 
. .  *lip-bearded,  as  wiclies.  1872  GEO.  ELIOT  Middlem. 
Ixxx.  IV.  279  Why  had  he  brought  his  cheap  regard  and 
his  *  lip-born  word:*  to  her  who  had  nothing  paltry  to  give  in 
exchange?  1632  LITHUOW  Trttv.  i.  4  Clouted  complements, 
stolne  Phrases,  and  *  lip-licked  labours,  of  lamp-Hiring  spirits. 

7.  Special  comb. :  lip-auger  (see  quot.) ;  t  lip- 
berry,  ?  any  small  red  berry,  esp.  that  of  the  Arum  ; 
lip-bit  (see  quot.)  ;  lip-blossomed  a.  {tioncc-ivd^] ^ 
labiate  ;  lip-bolt  =  lip-head  boll ;  f  lip-clip,  a  kiss ; 
lip-fern  vscequot.  ;  lip-fulltz.  dia/.j  lull  to  the  lips; 
t  lip-glass  ^see  quot.) ;  lip-head  bolt  (see  quot.) ; 
lip-hook,  (a]  the  upper  hook  of  several  on  a  line, 
which  is  put  through  the  lip  of  a  live  bait;  (l>] 
'a  grapnel  for  catching  in  the  lip  of  the  whale,  to 
tow  it  to  the  vessel*  (Knight);  lip-language, 
(in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb)  language 
communicated  by  movements  of  the  lips;  t  lip- 
letter,  a  labial  (see  LABIAL  sb.  i) ;  f  lip-lick,  a 
kiss ;  lip-piece,  a  plug  of  wood  thrust  through  the 
lip  and  worn  as  an  ornament;  lip-pipe  Organ- 
biti/dingi  a  line-pipe;  lip-plate,  the  hypostome  of 
trilobites  (Cent.  £)it't.}\  lip-plug  =  lip-piece  ;  lip- 
reading,  (in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb) 
the  apprehending  of  what  another  says  by  watch 
ing  the  movements  of  his  lips;  lip-ring,  a  ring 
passed  through  the  lip,  and  worn  as  an  ornament ; 
lip-speaking,  speaking  to  one  who  is  deaf  by 
means  of  movements  of  the  lips  (cf.  lip-re&ding}  • 
lip-spine  Couch.,  a  spine  on  the  edge  of  a  shell 
(Cent.  Diet.}  ;  lip-strap  ,see  quot.) ;  lip-sworn 
«.,  that  has  taken  an  oath  of  secrecy ;  lip- 
thatch  (jocular^ ,  a  moustache  ;  lip-tooth,  a  tooth 
on  the  lip  of  a  shell;  lip-vein,  a  labial  vein  (see 
I.AKIAL  £.  ib);  lip-wing  (jocular],  a  moustache  ; 
lip-work  =  LiP-LABoru  (so  Up-working  adj.); 
] ip- wort  seed  nonce-wd.  (humorous}  =  idle  talk. 
AUo  LIP-DEEP,  LIP-LABOUII,  LIP- SALVE,  Lir- 

fSEKVICE,  LlP-WOltSHIP. 

1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.  s.v.  /,//,  A  *I!p  auger 
has  pod  and  lip;  in  contradistinction  to  the  screw  auger. 
<r  1613  DENNYS  Sccr,  Angling  n.  xxxv.  C  8  b,  *  Lip  berries 
from  the  bryar  bush  or  weede.  1681  CIIKTHAM  Angler's 
I  'ade-inecutn  iv.  §  27  (1689)  27  Lip-berries.  Whose  true  name 
is  Aron  berries  or  Berries  of  Cookow-pints  or  Wake-Robin. 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mec/i.^  *  Lip-bit  ^  boring  tool  adapted  to 
be  used  in  a  brace,  and  having  a  cutting  lip  projecting  beyond 
the  end  of  the  barrel.  1876  K.  R.  LANKKSTKK  Hist.  Creation 
L  i.  15  The  great  natural  family  of  "lip-blossomed  plants. 
1874  THE  ABLE  Xaval  Anhit.  38  These  *Iip  bolts  are  like 
wise  shown.  1606  II  "ily  Ht'guHcd  21  A  Maid  cannot  loue, 
or  catch  a  'lip  clip  or  lap  clap,  but  heers  such  tittle  tattle. 
1890  Century  Diet.,  *  Lip-fern,  a  fern  of  the  genus  Chcilan- 
thcs  ;  in  allusion  to  the  lip-like  indusium.  1822  H.  AINSLIK 
Land  of  Burns  16  The  recent  rains  have,  .swollen  the  river 
"lip  full.  1825  T.  COSXKTT  Footman's  Direct.  128  Two  sets 
of  finger-glasses,  and  *  lip-glasses  for  the  company  to  wash 
their  mouths  in.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  J/aVi.,  *  Lip-head  Bolt ^ 
a  bolt  with  a  head  project  ing  side  ways.  1870  CHOI. MONDELKV- 
PKNNEI.L  .1  /<></.  Prai't.  Angler  12  The  *  lip-hook  is  a  very  im 
portant  portion  of  the  spinning-llight.  Ibid.  208  The  single 
lip-hook  is  passed  through  the  upper  lip  of  the  bail.  1879  H. 
CALDKRWOOD  Mind  <S-  Br.  209  The  German  method  of  in- 


fastneth.  1796  MOUSE  A  mcr.  Geog.  1. 1 1 1  note,  This  custom 
of  the  women's  wearing  the*  "lip-piece  '  by  way  of  ornament. 


LIP. 

1855  HOPKINS  Organ  354  "Lip,  mouth,  or  flue  pipes  . .  are 
such  as  have  an  oblong  opening,  called  the  mouth  . .  bounded 
above  and  below  by  two  edges  called  the  lips;  which  are 
made  to  sound  by  the  wind  first  passing  through  a  narrow 
fissure,  flue,  or  wind-way.  1876  (see  LABIAL  A.  i  c].  1894 
Nation  (N.  Y.)  14  June  451/1  The  Suya  are  made 'fun  of 
for  their  *lip-plug,  or  hotoco.  1874  CAKPENTER  J\Icnt.  Phys. 
§  185  a.  204  It  has  long  been  known  that  individuals  among 
the  Deaf-and-Dumb  have  acquired  the  power  of  '* lip-read 
ing*.  1866  LIVINGSTONE  Last  Jrnls.  I.  i.  24  The  leeth  are 
filed  to  points,  and  huge  *lip-rings  are  worn  by  the  women. 
1880  Times  28  Sept.  9/5  If  'lip-speaking  could  not  be  taught, 
the  deaf,  while  they  must  have  continued  a  community 
apart,  would  have  [etc.].  1876  VOYI.K  &  STKVENSON  Milit. 
Diet.  232  *Lip-$traf>t  a  small  strap  with  a  buckle  passing 
from  one  cheek  of  the  bit  through  a  ring  in  the  centre  of 
the  curb  chain  to  the  other  cheek,  for  the  purpose  of  pre 
venting  the  horse  from  seizing  the  cheek  of  the  bit  in  hib 
mouth.  1602  MIDUI.ETON  Blurt  Master-Const,  in.  iii.  K  4  b, 
Your  *lip-sworne  seruant  may  there  visit  you  as  a  Physition. 
1892  R.Kii'LiNG  Barrack-r.Hallatis  167  For  each  man  knows, 
ere  his  *lip-thalch  grows,  he  is  master  of  Art  and  Truth. 
1886  E.  D.  Coi't;  Origin  Fittest  v.  (1887)  178  The  *lip-teeth 
characteristic  of  the  genus  Triodcpsis.  1597  A.  M.  tr. 
Gitilleincaris  J-'r.  Chirurg.  29  b/2  The  seaventh  is  the  *  lippe 
vayue,  whereof  on  each  syde  are  two.  18250.  M.  WEST- 
MACOTT  Eng.  Spy  IL  58  Twirled  the  dexter  side  of  his  *lip- 
wing.  1616  li.  JONSON  Devil  an  Ass  i.  ii.  Fitz.  ..  And  I 
except  all  kissing..  I  forbid  all  *lip-work.  1649  MILTON 
Eikon.  \.  Wks.  1851  III.  344  Manuals,  and  Handmaids  of 
Devotion,  the  lip-work  of  every  Prelatical  Liturgist,  clapt 
together,  and  quilted  out  of  Scripture  phrase.  1894  Lu. 
WOI.SKLKV  Lift'  Marllwough  11.  Ixix.  231  There  can  be  no 
doubt.. that  >larlborough  did  make  these  protestations  of 
penitence  ..  Kut  it  was  all  lip-work.  1643  MILTON  Apd. 
Smecf.  Wks.  1851  III.  311  Their  office  is  to  prayfor  others. 
And  not  to  be  the  *lip-working  deacons  of  other  mens 
appointed  words.  1562  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  fy  Epigr.  (1867) 
211  Lyuerwort  I  haue  none  :  but  *Lipwort  seede  I  haue. 

Lip  (Up),  w.1    [f.  LIP^.] 

1.  trans.  To  touch  with  the  lips,  apply  the  lips  to. 
1826  K.  IRVING  Babylon  I.  iv.  262  As  it  were  lipping  the 

cup,  whose  bitterness  this  generation  shall  have  to  drink. 
a  1839  I'RAKD  Poems  (1864)  II.  166  Or  the  bubble  on  the 
wine,  which  breaks  Before  you  lip  the  glass.  1842  S.  LOVER 
f/aiuiy  Andy  xviii,  154  After  the  final  adjustment  of  the 
mouthpiece  lipping  the  instrument  with  an  affectation 
exquisitely  grotesque.  1869  BLACKMORE  Lorna  D.  xlii,  No 
good  sheep-dog  even  so  much  as  lips  a  sheep  to  turn  it. 
1876  STAINER  &  BARRETT  Diet.  MKS.  Terms,  Lip,  to,  to  ad 
just  the  lips  so  as  to  produce  the  proper  tone  of  wind- 
Lnslniinents  played  by  the  mouth. 

b.  To  kiss.  poet. 

1604  SHAKS.  Otii.  iv.  i.  72  To  lip  a  wanton  in  a  secure 
Cowch.  1606  —  Ant.  fy  Cl.  ii.  v.  30  A  hand  that  Kings 
Haue  lipt,  and  trembled  kissing.  1605  MARSTON  East-ward 
Hoc  i.  i,  Lip  her,  knave,  lip  her.  (11845  Hoou  What  can 
old  Men  do?  ii,  Love  will  not  clip  him,  Maids  will  not  lip 
him.  1871  ROSSETTI  Poems,  Eden  Bovver  xix,  Lip  me  and 
listen.  1888  Harper  s  Mag.  Dec.  116  With  the  traders' wives 
made  merry,  Lipped  the  young  and  mocked  the  old. 

c.  transf.  Of  water:  To  kiss,  to  lap. 

184*  TKSSYSON  Andley  Crt.  n  The  dying  ebb.. faintly 
lipp'd  The  flat  granite.  1861  WHVTK  MELVILLE  Good  for 
Nothing  1 1 .  61  Her  cargo  was.  .stowed  away  by  deck  and 
hold,  till  the  waters  lipped  the  gunwale.  1869  BLACKMOBK 
Lorna  D.  i,  When  the  waxing  element  lips.. but  a  single 
pebble  of  the  founder's  name.  1877  L.  MONK  is  I'.pic 
} laiics  ii.  1 10  The  clear  cold  crystal  of  a  mossy  pool  Lipped 
the  soft  emerald  marge.  1889  HERRING  &  Ross  Irisk 
Cousin  II.  H.  iv.  34  The  murmur  of  the  sea,  slightly  lipping 
the  rocks. 

nl'scl.  1875  CLACK MORB  A.  Lorraine  III.  ix.  149  It  did 
not  lip,  or  lap,  or  ripple,,  .as  all  well-meaning  rivers  do. 

2.  a.   To   pronounce    with    the    lips   only ;    to 
murmur  softly,    b.  To  take  upon  one's  lips,  to  utter 
(?0Ar.);   {slang}  to  sing  (a  song). 

1789  G.  PARKER  Life's  Painter  113  But  come,  I'll  lip  ye  a 
chaunt.  vflftYn  Spirit  Ptd\  Jrnls.  III.  353  Sir  John  lipt  us 
the  favourite  chaunt  of  Jerry  Abershaw's  '  Ye  scamps  [etc.].' 
1818  KKATS  Kndyni.  \.  065  Salt  tears  were  coming  when  I 
heard  my  name  Most  fondly  lipp'd.  1840  LVTTON  Pilgr. 
Rhine  v,  The.  .fame.. is  lipped  by  the  Babel  of  the.  .world. 
1861  Temple  Bar  I.  169  A  respectable  British  Bacchus., 
lipping  soft  lyrics  to  the  blushing  Ariadne  at  his  side.  1887 
T.  HAKIJY  \l'o<xilanders  III.  xiii.  274  'Ah,  I  thought  my 
memory  didn't  deceive  me  !'  he  lipped  silently.  1893'!!. 
ABBOTSKORD'  fint  74, 1  lipped  '  Good-morning1  to  him.  1896 
Punch  ii  Jan.  15/1  There's  Arnold  and  there's  Morris,  both 
can  lip  the  laureate  line. 

3.  (Chiefly  Sc^  a.  intr.  Of  water,  etc. :  To  rise 
to,  cover,  or  flow  over  the  lip  or  brim  of  a  vessel. 
Also  with  *'//,  over.     Also  of  the  vessel  :  To  have 
the  water,  etc.  flowing  over  its  brim  or  edge. 

1703  D.  WILLIAMSON  Serin.  l>ef.  Gen.  Assembly  Edin.  49 
The  wrath  of  God  lipping  in  over  their  Souls.  1839  R.  M. 
M'CiiEYNKin  Mem.  (1872)334  It  [your  joy]  will  be  like  a  bowl 
lipping  over.  1883  STEVENSON  Silverado  Sq.  231  To  carry 
[ihe  waterpail]  witii  the  water  lipping  at  the  edge.  1883  — 
Trens.  Isl.  iv.  xvii,  The  gunwale  was  lipping  astern. 
b.  trans.  To  serve  as  a  lip  or  margin  to. 

1845  DAKWIN  Voy.  Xat.  xx.  11852)  478  Oval  basin*,  of  coral- 
work  just  lipping  the  surface  of  the  sea.  1880  BI.ACKMORE 
Mary  Ancrtcy  \  L  xviii.  305  The  margin,  .instead  of  being 
rough  and  rocky,  lips  the  pool  with  gentleness. 

t  c.   To  overlay  the  lip  or  edge  of  (a  vessel). 

1607  TorsKLL  I'our'f.  Beasts  722  With  the  homes  are 
made  drinking  Cups,  and  for  that  purpose  the  richer  sort 
uf  people  do  edge  or  lip  them  ouer  with  siluer  and  gold. 

d.  To  notch  on  the  lip  or  edge. 

1821  Macfav.  Mag.  IX.  323  That  broth  pot  ladle,  sorely 
lipped,  and  riven.  1828  SCOTT  /•".  M.  !\-r!k  viii,  It  were 
wui  th  lipping  a  good  blade,  before  wrong  were  offered  to  it. 
o.  intr.  Path.  Of  a  bone  :  To  form  a  lip  or 
morbid  outgrowth  at  the  extremity.  Also  of  a 
casting :  To  have  an  irregular  projection  at  the  edge. 


LIP. 

1891  Fall  MullG.  14  May  3/1  When  a  statue  is  cast  in 
several  pieces  and  one  of  the  pieces  '  lips  *.  1894,  1897  [see 
LUTING  vbl.  sl>.]. 

f.  trans.  Golf.  To  drive  the  ball  just  to  the  lip 
or  edge  of  (a  hole). 

1899  Dally  News  24  Apr.  10/6  At  the  fourteenth  Mr.  1!. 
again  lipped  the  hole  and  lost. 

g.  Sc.  To  fill  the  interstices  of  (a  wall)  up  to 
the  lips  or  face. 

1805  R.  W.  DICKSON(  rract.  Agric.  I.  115  Walls  ..  may 
frequently  be  made  either  more  durable,  or  more  orna 
mental,  by  being  dashed,  lipped,  or  harled  with  lime.  1845 
Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  X.  307  He  has  built  stone  dikes  of  more 
than  LJ  miles  in  length  lipped  and  pointed  with  lime, 

t  Lip,  £•'.-  Ol>s.  [Of  obscure  origin  :  cf.  LOP#.] 
trans.  To  cut  off  (the  head  of  an  animal) ;  to  cut 
short,  prune  (a  root") ;  to  shear  (a  sheep). 

c  1420  Avow.  Artli.  Ixv,  Sone  the  hed  fro  the  hnU  Hit 
lyputt  fulle  euyn.     1601   HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  21  Lightly  to 
harbe  and  pluck  off  with  a-sarcling  hook,  the  beards  or 
strings  of  the  root  ;  that  being  thus  nipped  and  lipped  . .  they 
might  [etc.].    1607  TOPSELL  Fonr-f.  leasts  6u8  Their  sheepe 
bring  foorth  twice  in  a  yeare,  and  are  likewise  twice  lipped. 
Lip,  obs.  form  of  LFAP  v. 
Lipaemia :  see  LIPO-. 
Xapard,  obs.  form  of  LEOPARD. 
Liparite  (H'parait).    Min,    [Named,  1847,  by 
Glocker,  f.  (ir.  Atirap-os shining  +  -ITE.]   ---  FLUOKITK. 
1865  In  WATTS  Diet.  Chew.     1879  RuTLEvStutfy/ioeJi'sxl. 
177  The  vitreous  rocks  of  the  first  or  highly-silicated  sub 
class  closely  resemble  the  hparites,  trachytes,  andesites  [etc.]. 
Iiiparocele  (Irpaiw/'K  Path.   [t.  Gr.  \nrapu-s 
oily  -f  fcrj\rj   tumour.]       A    fatty    tumour    of   the 
scrotum  (see  quots.) 

1830  KNOX  tr.  Beclard's  Anat.  90  At  the  exterior  of  the 
peritonaeum,  this  tumour  constitutes  tlie  adipose  hernia  or 
liparocele.  1844  HOHLVN  Diet.  Mcd.,  Liparocele^  a  species 
of  sarcocele,  in  which  the  enclosed  substance  is  fat.  1890 
KILLINGS  Nat.  Metf.  Diet.,  Liparoctle,  a  circumscribed  fatty 
tnniuur  growing  from  subperitoneal  connective  tissue,  and 
making  its  way  through  the  abdominal  walls,  simulating  an 
abdominal  hernia. 

Hence  Li:paroce  lic#.  (Mayne  Expos. Lex.  1855). 
Liip-dee'p,   a.     a.  Immersed  to  the  lips ;   in 
quots.  fig. 

1780  COWPER  Progr.  Err.  253  Lip-deep  in  what  he  longs 
for,  and  yet  curst  With  prohibition  and  perpetual  thirst. 
1867  ANDERSON  Rhymes  129  (E.U.Dj  Lip-deep  in  poveity 
he  strove. 

b.  Going  no  deeper  than  the  lip  ;  superficial. 
1802  MRS.  E.  PARSONS  Myst.  i'fstf  I.  257  Sentiments  that 
were  merely  lip-deep.    1831  TKKLAWNY  Adv.  Younger  Son  \. 
288  Their  courage  is  but  lip-deep.     1863  CUWDF.N  CI.AUKK    , 
Shaks,  Char.  ii.  36  No  cold  profession  merely,— no  lip-deep    i 
ostentation.    1897  L.  KEITH  Bonnie  Lady  ix.Qj  The  lave  of    ' 
them  are  bonme  bargains,  and  their  promises  but  lip  deep. 
Lipe  (l^ip),  sb^-  Obs.  exc.  dial.    Forms :  4  lippe, 
lyppe,  6, 9  lipe,  lype.     [Cf.  OK.  lipee  ;,F.  lippfe] .]    , 
a.  A  portion,  a  slip.     b.  A  pleat  or  fold. 

&•  J377  LANGL.  /*.  /'/.  R.  v.  250,  I.  .lenefolke  |>at  lese  wol 
a  lyppe  ateuery  noble.  1393  Ibid.  C.  xu.  226  Me  were  leuere, 
..a  lippe  of  godes  grace,  Than  al  be  kynde  witt  |>at  ;e  can 
bobe.  1851  Cinnbld.  G7ass.t  Lipe,  a  fragment.  1878  Cwubld. 
Gloss.)  Lipe,  a  large  portion.  Usually  applied  to  land. 

fa.  a  1600  Queen's  Wardrobe  in  Nichols  Progr.  Q.  Eliz. 
III.  508  One  peticoate  of  tawney  satten, .  .with  lypes,  lyned 
with  orenge-colour  sarconet.  1808-80  JA.MIKSON,  Lype,  a 
crease,  a  fold. 

I  Lipe,  $b.~  Obs.     A  sudden  movement,  a  jerk. 

1545  ASCHAM   Toxoph.  I.  (Arb,)  89  You  shall  se  a  weake 

smithe,  which  wyl  wyth  a  lipe  and  turnyng  of  his  arme, 

take  vp  a  barre  of  yron,  yat  another  man  thrise  as  stronge, 

cannot  stirre. 

Lipemania,  incorrect  form  of  LYPEMANIA. 

t  Li'pet.  Obs.  rare-'1,  [f.  LIFE  sb}  +  diminu 
tive  ending  -ET.]  A  small  piece,  a  bit. 

£-1430  LYUG.  Mitt.  PMHIS  (Percy  SocO^e  A  boy  Checrelik 
was  his  sworn  brothir,  Of  every  disshe  a  lipet  out  to  take. 

tLiphae'ttlia1.  Obs.  In  8  leiphaemia.  [mod. 
L.,  f.  Gr.  A.ITT-  weak  stem  of  Xe'nttw  to  leave,  fail, 
be  lacking  -f-af^a  blood.]  (See  quot.) 

I753  CHAMBERS  CycL  Supp,  s.  v.  Blood,  An  excess  in  the 
Quantity  of  blood  constitutes  what  we  call  a.  .plethora;  a 
defect  or  want  of  a  competent  quantity,  a  kiphxmia. 

Itiphsemia  -,  var.  LIPOH.EMIA  :  see  LIPO-. 

Lipic  (H'pik),  a.  Chem.  [f.  Gr.XtV.os-  fat  +  -ic.] 
Lipic  acid  \  a  crystallizable  acid  produced  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  upon  a  fatty  acid. 

1852  BRANDS  Diet.  Sci.  etc.  Suppf ,  Lipic  acid,  an  acid 
formed  by  acting  upon  stearic  and  oleic  acid,  by  means  of 
nitric  acid.  1865  in  WATTS  Diet.  Chem. 

Lipidarye,  Lipken,  obs.  ff.  LAPIIUBY,LTBKEN. 

Lip-labour.  [Sec  Lit1  sb.  6  a  (/').]  Labour 
of  the  lips.  a.  Empty  talk ;  esp.  vain  repetition  of 
words  in  prayer.  Also  attrib. 

1538  DALE    Thre  Laives  1140  No   Sabboth  wyl  we  with 
Gods  worde  sanctyfye,  But  with  lyppe  labour,  and  ydle 
ceremonye.     1599  SANDYS  Europe  Spec.  (1632)  235  Those 
heathenish  repetitions  and  unnatural  lip-labours  which  our 
Saviour  censured.     1641  A  nirinian  Nunnery  in  A*.  Brnnne's    \ 
Citron.  (1810)  I.  App.  Pref.  130  A  lip-labour  devotion,  and  a    ' 
will-worship,     a  1642    SIR    \V.    MONSON    Naval    Tracts    \\. 
(1704)  286/2  They  will  think  it  a  little  Lip-labour  for  their    , 
Tongues   to  pronounce  it.      1679   '  T.  TICKI.EFOOT*   Trial    i 
Wakeman  6  Marshal  not  being  shye  of  his  lip-labour,  fell    j 
to  impertinent  questioning  him.     1732  LAW  Serious  C.  x.    • 
fed.  2)  152  They  [our  Prayers]  become  an  empty  lip-labour.    | 
1788-92  T.  SCOTT  Comm.,  Pract.  Obs.  on  Eccl.  v.  i  Our 
wandering  imaginations. . render  our  attendance  on  divine 
ordinances  little  better  than  a  mere  lip-labor. 
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t  b.  Kissing.   Obs. 

1583  STASYHUB.VT  /Kneis,  etc.  (Arb.)  145  Syth  mye  nose 
owtpeaking,  good  syr,  your  liphbor  hindreth,  Hardlye  ye 
may  kisse  mee,  where  no  such  gnomon  apeereth.  1665 
BnATHWAIT  CV>ffi»u»A  2  Tabs  17  They  express  their  niiuual 
love  in  I.ip-Iahour. 

Hence  t  Lip-labouring  =  LIP-LABOUII;  -\  Lip. 
laborious  a.,  given  to  lip-labour. 

1549  I.ATIMKR  Sena.  bcf.  F.ihv.  (-'/(Alb.)  124  Many  talke 
of  prayer,  and  make  it  a  lyplabourynge.  Ibid.  132  It  is  no 
prayer  that  is  wylhout  fayth,  it  is  but  a  lyppe  labouring. 
1630  LORD  Hist.  Jlanians  \\\\.  86  The  Biamanes  grew 
hypocriticall  and  lip-laborious* 

Iiipless  (li'ples),  a.  [f.  LlPrf.  +  -LKSS.]  Having 
no  lips. 


LIPPEN. 

I    are  drawn  out.     1893  Brit.  Mnt.  Ji-nl.  9  Dec.  1274/1  A  large 
diffuse  lipoma. 

Hence  Lipo-mato'sis  [after  Gr.  words  in  -axnt], 
1    excessive  accumulation  of  fat  in  a  tissue.     Lipo'- 
niatoid,  Lipo'inatons  ailjs.  [-OID,  -CMS],  resem 
bling,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  lipoma. 

1847-9  Toup  Cycl.  Anat.    IV.  129/2  A  lipomatous  mass 
had   formed   in   the   pleura.      1855   MAYNI-:    Expps.    I.?.\., 
maloid.     1866  A.  FLINT  J'rinc.  Meci. 


Lif>oina.totdfs  . .  lipot: 

!    (1880)  647  Lipomatosis  ur  development  of  adipose  tissue  be 
tvveen  the  acini  which  may  be  thereby  obliterated. 

Iiipomorph  (li-p^m/jf).  Zoo/,  [f.  (Jr.  \nr- 
(vveak  stem  of  \('mnv  to  leave,  he  wanting'  + 
^op</i-r)  form.]  (See  quots.) 

c  1400  MAUNDRV.  (Roxb.)  xxii.  100  pai  liafe  a  platte  mouth,  l897  SCLATF.R  in  Geiy.  Jrnl.  June  IX.  474  '  Lipomorph  '  = 

ippless.     1613  Pt'KuiAS  l'ilgri»ta«c,  Descr.  India  (1864)  85         a  §rouP   which   characterizes  a   particular   district   by  its 
[tm.Mn<T  -ii.m,  .1.^^,,..= — r  .u „:..' i :„..    ..  •<•-!___  i-  absence  from  it.     ll>id.  673  Kears  and  deer  are  'lipomorphs' 

•)f  Africa  south  of  the  Atlas,  and  cats  (f'ttlis'i  of  Australia. 


1..  _  __  ,  .  ..  .  ,.-_,,  ^ 

drawing  away  the  cover  of  tlieir'li'ps,  as  if  they  were*lip^ 
le.sse.  1793  HOLCROI  r  Lavater's  I'hysiogn.  .v.  59  A  lipless 
mouth,  -denotes  coldness.  1798-1812  JOANXA  KAU.LIK  Orrti 
\'.  ii.  Wks.  (1851*  259  And  lipless  jaws  that  move  and  clatter 
round  us  In  mockery  of  speech.  1849-52  TODD  Cycl.  Anat. 
IV.  886/2  The  lipless  mouth  of  the  snake.  1862  GF.O.  KI.IOT 
Roniola  i.  xvi,  A.. Hat  broad  face,  with  high  cars,  wide  lip- 
less  mouth  [etc.]. 

Llplet  (li-plt-t).  [f.  1,11'  sb.  +  -LET.]  A  little 
lip  ;  spec,  in  Knt.,  a  small  lip-like  projection. 

1816  KIKBV  &  Si>.  External.  (1843)  I.  33;  The  case.. ter 
minates  in  two  turgid  liplets. 

Lipne,  obs.  form  of  LIPPEN. 

Iiipo-  (lipo)  (before  a  vowel  lip-),  combining 
form  of  Gr.  Ai'iros  fat,  used  in  various  pathological 
terms,  chiefly  mod. I,,  lipoca'rdiac  a.  [CARDIAC], 
pertaining  to  a  fatty  heart  (Syi{.  Sof.  J.e.\.  1889). 
Iii-pochrin  [see  OCHUE  and  -is],  'a  yellow  colour 
ing  matter  obtained  by  treating  the  eyes  of  frogs 
with  ether  after  removing  the  retina; '  (Syd.  Soc. 
/«•.).  ||Li:poftbro'ma  J'atli.  [FIBROMA],  a  fibrous 
lipoma.  Lipoge-nesis  [-GENESIS],  the  formation 
of  fat.  Iiipo'genic  a.  [(Jr.  -yep- +  -ic],  tending  to 
produce  fat.  Lipo'g-eiioxis  a.  [Cir.  -yo/-  +  -ous]  = 
prec.  (Syd.  SK.  /.ex.).  ||  Li  pohse  mia  falso  lif- 
sunia, lif/in'inia^  J'a/h.  [Gr. al/ia  blood], prevalence 
of  fatty  matter  in  the  circulation.  Lipolytic  a. 
[Gr.  AtiTi/cds  loosening],  having  the  property  of 
dissolving  fat.  ULipomyxo-ma  1'ath.  [MYXOMA], 
a  tumour  composed  partly  of  fatty  and  partly  of 
mucous  tissue  (Svd.  Soc. 


1882  QL'.MN  Dj\  t.  I\/ttl.  1052/1  The  current  vieu's  on  *lipo- 
genes-s  or  f.u-  formation.  1897  Ail/uiH's  Sy^t.  Mi'd.  IV.  308 
They  are  often  obese,  and  hence  the  name  '  'lipogenic 
glycosuria  '  has  been  used  in  these  cases.  1866  A.  FLINT 
Princ.  Meit.  (1880)  72  In  diabetes  the  blood  often  has 
a  slightly  milky  appearance  from  an  increased  amount  of 
fat.  This  condition  of  the  blood  has  been  called  *lipaemia. 
1872  THUDICHUM  Cluin.  P/iys.  24  This  particular  form  of 
fatty  acid  emulsion  occurs  in  'lipohaMiiia.  1898  LAZAKI'S- 
KARLOVV  Man.  Gen.  Pathol.  507  The  "lipolytic  ferment  of 
the  pancreas  (steapsin). 

Lipograni  (,li'pi)gra;m).  [Back-formation  f. 
Gr.  AiTro'ypa^aTos  adj.,  wanting  a  letter,  f.  ACT-, 
weak  stem  of  Ktivtiv  to  leave,  be  wanting  +  ypap- 
IJMT-,  -ypafi^a  letter.  Cf.  F.  /ipqgrnu/tiit.']  Acorn- 
position  from  which  the  writer  rejects  all  words 
that  contain  a  certain  letter  or  letters. 

1711  ADDISOM  Spect.  No.  62  F  3  Anagrams,  Chronograms, 
Lipograms  and  Acrosticks.  1880  W.  T.  DOBSON  Lit.  /->zVv>/. 
58  Lipogram  is  the  name  applied  to  a  species  of  verse  in 
which  a  certain  letter,  either  vowel  or  consonant,  is  alto 
gether  omitted. 

Iiipogramiliatic  (li'pogrsemartik),  a.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -1C.  Cf.  F.  lipogrammatique^  Of  or  per 
taining  to  a  lipogram  ;  of  the  nature  of  a  lipogram. 

1739  J.  MERRICK  Tripliiodoi-us  p.  ,\v,  Tryphiodorus  is 
said  .  .  to  have  composed  a  Lipogrammatick  Odyssey,  from 
which  he  entirely  excluded  the  letter  Sigma.  1891  H. 
MORLEY  Note  to  Spect.  No.  59  f  2  The  earliest  writer  of 
Lipogrammatic  verse  is  said  to  have  been  the  Greek  poet 
Lasus,  born  in  Achaia  538  u.c. 

So  Lipojfra'mmatism,  the  art  or  practice  of 
writing  lipograms.  Iiipogra'mmatist,  a  wiiter 
of  lipograms. 

1711  ADDISON'  Spcct.  No.  59  ?  2  The  first  I  shall  produce 
are  the  Lipogrammatists  or  Letter-droppers  of  Antiquity. 
1816  SOUTHEY  £ss.  vi.  (1832)  I.  206  No  author  ever  shackled 
himself  by  more  absurd  restrictions  (not  even  the  Lipo 
grammatists).  1862  MARSH  Eng.  Lang.  394  Lipogram- 
matism  .  .  would  not  deserve  to  be  noticed,  had  not  distin 
guished  authors,  .occasionally  practised  it. 

Lipography  (Hpp'grafi),  [f.  Gr.  AITT-,  weak 
stem  of  \tiirtiv  to  leave,  be  wanting  +  -GUAPHY.] 
The  omission  of  a  letter  or  syllable  in  writing. 

1888  Govv  Coiitpan.  to  Classics  55  Haplegraphy  or  Lipo- 
graphy,  writing  once  a  letter  or  syllable  which  should  be 
written  twice,  is  a  special  and  very  common  case  of  omission. 
1893  Classical  Rev.  Oct.  360  2  The  reading,  .is  invoked  as 
evidence  for  ancient  tradition  :  is  it  not  simply  a  case  of 
lipography  ? 

Lipoid  (li'poid),  a.  [f.  Gr.  AiV-os  fat  +  -om.] 
Resembling  fat. 

1876  tr.  }Va%ncrs  Gcu,  Patlwl,  349  A  peculiar  '  lipoid 
transformation  '  of  a  frctus. 

II  Iiiponia   (lip<?"'ma).    Path.     PI.  lipomata 

^lip^'i'mata).     [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  A/TT-OS  fat  -i-  -upa  : 
cf.  steatoma,  etc.]     A  fatty  tumour. 

1830  R.  KNOX  BeclartCs  Anat.  91  The  lipomata  ..  some- 
times  present  the  appearance  of  the  omentum  when  they  1 


,  . 

Xiipostomous  (lip^'stomas),  a.  7.ool.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  (ir.  a-ru^-a  mouth  +  -ot'.s.]  Having  no  mouth. 

In  some  mod.  Diets. 

Iiipostomy  (lipfstomi).  Zool.  [f.  as  prec.  t- 
-v.]  Absence  of  a  month  or  osculum. 

1880  F.  P.  PASCOE  Zaol.  Class!/,  (ed.  2)  280  Lifostomy, 
absence  of  a  mouth.  1888  ROI.USION  It  JACKSON  J-<>rms 
Anita.  Lijt:  793  The  absence  of  an  ..  osmium  is  knoun  as 
lipostomy. 

Lipothymy  (,Hpr>imi  },  lipothymia  (}\\ti- 

J*ai"mil),  Also  7  leipothyniy,  lypothimy,  7-8 
lipothymie,  7  lipothymia,  9leipothymia.  [ad. 
and  a.  mod.L.  lipothymia,  ad.  Gr.  Aiiro0D/«i'a,  f.  A(TT-, 
weak  stem  of  Xfiwdv  to  leave,  fail,  be  Licking  + 
00/xos  animation,  spirit.  Cf.  F.  lipothymie  i,  1  6th  c.).] 
Fainting,  swooning,  svncoiie  ;  an  instance  of  this. 
f  Also  j^, 

1603  F,  Hi.RiNC  Cert.  Rules  Contagion  (1625)  11  iij  b,  The 
uenrers  of  these  Amulets  haue  fallen  into  sodaine  Lypo- 
thlmies  and  soundings.  i_654  H.  I/KSTKASGE  Chas.  I  (16551 
5  This  lipothymie,  this  faint-  hear  ted  nesse,  lost  him  IJamesJ 
the  reputation  and  respects  of  his  people,  1660  JKR.  'J  \\VLOR 
Duct.  Dnbit.  (1676)  807  When  nature  is  in  a  Hpothymii- 


1665-6  UOYLK  Let.  to  Stubbe  g  Mar.,  Wks.  1772  J.  Life  82 
Others  are  freedfromlypothymias  by  beingpinched,  or  having 
cold  water  thrown  in  their  fac^s.  1681  tr.'  //  'illis'  RC'»i.  Afef/. 
ll'As.  Voc.ib.,  Leipothyniy.  1761  PUI.TKNKY  in  rhil.  Trans. 
LII.  351  A  faint  weak  voice,  an  aptitude  to  fall  into  lipo- 
thymies  from  .slight  causes.  1787  W.  KAI.CONKK  Influence 
Passions  (1791)  90  note.  He  himself  was  affected  with.  Lipo 
thymia  at  seeing  a  criminal  broken  i,n  the  wheel.  1835-6 
TODD  Cycl.  sliiat.  \.  7^6/1  Syncope  occurs  without  any 
antecedence  of  pain  or  leipothymb. 

So  Lipotliymial,  Lipothymie,  f  Lipothym- 
ous  ati/'s.,  of  or  pertaining  to  lipothymy  ;  chaiac- 
terizttl  by  or  tending  to  lipothymy. 

1665  C.  HAKVMV  Advice  agst\  ringue  -26  If  the  patient  is 
surprised  with  a  Lipotbymous  anguor,  jactitation,  or  great 
oppression  about  the  stomach  or  Hypochonders,  expect  no 
relief  from  Cordials.  1689  —  Caring  Dis.  by  l-'.^pcct.  iv.  28 
Hleeding  very  oft  ..  doth  upon  the  stopping  of  the  Blood 
throw  them  into  a  long  and  deep  swooning  or  LeipolhynnYk 
lit.  1836  I.  TAYLOR  j'hys.  Theory  Another  Life  s'9  All 
the  facts  connected  with,  .paralysis  anil  leipothyiuic  states 
of  the  system,  ..  will,  if  fairly  considered,  either  confirm 
or  exclude  the  theory  we  adopt,  1898  AllluitCs  Syst.  fried. 
\'  .  371  The  lipothymial  symptoms  soon  predominate. 

Lipotype  ^li'pf'taipV  Zoo/,  [f.  (Jr.  \ITI-,  \fi-ntiv 
to  leave,  be  wanting  +  Tvi'E.]  (See  quot.) 

i88z  I'roc.  ZtJof.  Soc.  21  Mar.  312  Mr.  Sclater  stated  that 
.  ,  he  had  found  it  convenient  to  coin  a  term  for  the  designa 
tion  of  a  type  of  animal,  the  absence  of  which  was  charac 
teristic  of  a  particular  district  or  region.  This  term  he 
proposed  should  be  '  Lipotype  '. 

Lipoxenous  (lipp-ksfnas),  #.  not.     [f.  as  prec. 

H-  ftv-os  a  host  +  -OU3.]  Deserting  its  host  ;  said 
of  certain  parasitic  fungi  which  after  a  time  quit 
the  plant  which  served  as  a  host  for  them.  So 
Iiipo-xeuy,  the  phenomenon  of  desertion  of  the 
'  host  '  by  parasites. 

1887  GARNSEY  tr.  Dt>  Bary's  Fungi  388,  496. 

Lippard,  obs.  form  "of  LEOPARD. 

Lipp(e,  obs.  form  of  LEAP  v.t  Lip  $l>. 

Lippe,  variant  of  LIPE  Oh. 

Lipped  (lipt),///-  ct.     [f.  LIP  sb.  or  v.  +  -m] 

1.  Having  or  furnished  with  a  lip  or  lips  ;  having 
lips  of  a  specified  kind.     Often  in  parasynthetic 
comb.,  as  blubber-,  red-,  thick-  lipped. 

1377  onwards  [see  BABBER,  BLABBER,  BLOBBER,  BLUBBER]. 
1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  iv.  ii.  63  Thou  j'oung  and  Rose-Iip'd 
Cherubin.  1755  JOHNSON,  Lipped^  having  lips.  1820  KEATS 
Lamia  I.  189  A  virgin  purest  lipped.  1844  WILLIS  Lady 
yane  I.  644  Lamps  conceal'd  in  bells  of  alabaster,  Lipp'd 
like  a  lily.  1851  Beckys  Florist  133  Stalk  ..  inserted  in 
a  small,  sometimes  a  lipped,  hollow.  <  1865  J.  WVLDE  in 
Circ.  Sci.  I.  403/2  A  lipped  vessel  should  .  .  be  used.  1897 
Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  1058  Itefilaridz  are  longfiliform 
worms  with  a  lipped,  a  papillated,  or  a  simple  mouth.  1897 
MARY  KINGSI.EY  IV.  Africa  72  Delicate  little  nostrils, 
mouths  not  too  heavily  lipped.  1902  Brit.  Me<i.  Jrtil. 
12  Apr.  879  The  synovial  membrane  was  found  rather 
inflamed,  and  the  edges  of  the  cartilages  were  lipped. 

2.  ]>ot.    =  LABIATE;  also,  having  a  labellum. 
1836   LOUDON    Encycl.    Plants  Gloss,,   Lipped,  having  a 

distinct  lip  or  labellum.  1847  \V.  E.  STKKLE  Field  Hot. 
Introd.  16  (G/as.\\\,  Lipped-  liilabiate.  1854  S.  THOMSON 
//  'ild  Fl.  in.  (ed.  4}  251  Another  lipped  llower,  is  the.  .hemp 
ettle. 


Xilppen  (li'pen),  v.  Chiefly  Sc.  Forms  :  2  lip- 
nen,  -ieu,  4, 6  lip-,  lypnin,(4lepiiyn,  6  lippne), 
5-6  lip-,  lyppin,  -yn,  (7  lipen,  9  lippin),  6- 


LIPPER. 

lippen.     [Of  obscure  origin  ;  cf.  the  synonymous    , 
LICHEN  v.  and  LUTES  i1.1] 

1.  inlr.  To  confide,  rely,  trust.  Const,  to,  till;  , 
occas.  in,  into,  of,  on,  unto.  Also  in  indirect  pass. 
To  lippen  for:  To  look  confidently  for. 
c  1175  I.aml:  Hem.  37  Nc  lipnie  ?e  no  al  to  eower  festene. 
a  1200  Moral  Ode  22  Ne  lipnie  na  inon  to  muchel  to  chllde 
ne  to  wiue.  c  1470  C.olagros  *  Gau:  832  Thus  may  ye 
lippin  on  the  lake,  throu  iair  that  I  leir.  1500-20  DuNRAB 
I'ocms  Ix.  70  To  thy  auld  schervandis  have  an  h,  1  hat  bog 
hes  lippinit  into  the.  1563  DAVIDSON  Confut.  Kennedy  in 
\\-MtnwSoc.  Misc.  (1844!  208  Thay  difMVC  haith  thaim 
selvesandalluthersqiihalippinnisinthaim.  1577  BUCHANAN 
'.et.  to  Randolph  Wks.  (1892)  58  Yf  ye  gett  it  not  or  thys 
i  inter  be  passit,  lippin  not  for  it.  1637-50  Row  Jhst  A  ,rk 
Wodrow  Soc.)  456  We  must  lippen  much  to  the  old  charter, 
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(Wodrow  Soc.)  456 
ProvideUt   Doiniims. 


lippen 

1685  T.    SHARP  Let.   5   Ma 


MAC-DONALD  K.  Falconer  I.  49  A  gude-herlit  crater,  but  ye 
cudna  lippen  till  him.  1893  STEVENSON  Catriaria  i.  11.  25, 
1  would  lippen  to  Eli's  word-ay,  if  it  was  the  Chevalier,  or 
Appin  himsel'. 

2.  trans.  To  entrust.     Const,  dative  or  to,  (till),    \ 
occas.  in.     Also,  to  trust  (a  person)  with  (a  thing".    ; 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  x.vii.  (Laurentius)  128  pat  bu  before 
lepnyt  to  nie.'of  godis  burd  be  priwete.    c  1450  HOLLAND 
Ho-.i'lut  456,  I  loue  5011  mair  for  that  loiss  5e  lippyn  me  till. 
1513  DOUGLAS  jKiuis  v.  xiv.  46  Or  quhat  in  windis  sa  dis- 
saitfull  to  ws,  ..  Wald  tho\v  1  lipnit  the  maist  noble  Enee? 
1636  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  I.  179  Christ  will  lippen  the 
laking  you  to  heaven,  neither  to  yourself,  nor  any  deputy, 
but  o'nly  to  Himself.     1883  HI.ACK  Four  Macnicols  v,  The    . 
people  would  say  I  had  done  wrong  in  lippening  a  boat  to    j 
such  a  young  crew.     1887  .V;<///.  to  Jamieson  Addenda  s.v.,     | 
I'll  lippen  ye  wi'  my  siller. 

3.  To  expect  with  confidence.     Also  with  sen-    | 
tence  as  obj.  f  To  lippen  (a  thing)  in,  upon  (a 
person):  To  expect  from. 

1:1425  WYNTOUN  Cran.  vn.  iv.  554  Than  is  to  lyppyn  sum 
remede.  1535  Si  KWART  Croii.  Scot.  (1858)  II.  150  Lyp[n]mg 
rich!  lang  that  thasuld  thame  reskew.  1552  Aur.  HAMILTON 
Caticli.  (1884)  50  To  traist  upon  God,  lippin  all  gud  upon 
him.  1559  La  Hi  ME  in  Sadler  State  J'afers  (i8oy)  II..  137 
To  sende  to  me  zour  resolut  answer,  . .  that  I  may  pertithe 
understand  quhat  I  may  lyppin.  a  1572  Ksox  Jlist.  Kef. 
Wks.  1846  I.  74  Your  cord  and  lousie  colt  and  sark,  \  e 
lippin,  may  bring  yow  to  salvatioun.  1637  RUTHERFORD 
Lett.  (1862)  I.  444,  1  tan  yet  lippen  that  meikle  good  m 
Christ  as  to  get  a  suspension.  CI746J.  COLLIER  I  I  nn  Lob- 
bin)  I'iew  Lane.  Dial.  Wks.  (1862)  68  Hoo  lippen  t  her 
feather  wur  turned  strackling.  1768  Ross  Itelciwre  11789) 
51  Bui  some  chield  ay  upon  us  keeps  an  ee,  And  sae  we 
need  na  lippen  to  get  free. 

Hence  Li-ppening  vl>l.  sl>. 

1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  XH.  238  Thai  ar  cummyn  heir,  For 
lypnyng  in  thair  gret  power.  1533  STEWART  Croii.  Scot. 
11858)  111.  289  All  his  beleif  and  lipning  wes  in  thame.  1565 
1'ostscr.  to  Q.  .Mary's  Let.  ill  Keith  Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  (184^) 
1 1.  328  This  we  doubt  not  bot  is  will  do  according  to  oure 
lippinnins  with  all  possible  haist. 

Lipper  Ji-psj),  s/>.1  A'ntif.  and  dial.  Also  6 
Si:  lippir.  [Belongs  to  LIPPER  r.l]  A  rippling, 
slight  ruffling  of  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Often 
collect.  Also  wind-Upper.  See  also  quot.  1X67. 

1513  DOUGLAS  sKiieis  vn.  ix.  119  Lyk  as  the  see  changis 
fyrst  his  hew  In  quhyt  lippiris  by  the  wyndis  blast.  1789 
Jrans.  Sac.  Arts  II.  221  A  deal  of  sea  and  wind  lipper. 
1823  J.  F.  COOI-ER  Pioneers  xv.  (186.1)  67/1  '  As  to  the  seas, 
they  runs  more  in  Uppers  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  .  1855 
ROBINSON  Whilky  Gloss,  s.v.,  There's  no  great  sets  o  wind, 
but  a  great  deal  of  lipper  on.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  ll'imt- 
/',';.,  Lipper,  a  sea  which  washes  over  the  weather  chess-tree, 
pri  haps  leaper.  Also,  the  spray  from  small  waves  breaking 
against  a  ship's  bows.  1882  Good  Cheer  ;3  A  light  breeze 
was  blowing,  making  what  sailors  call  a  lipper  on  the  sur- 
f.i.-e  of  the  water.  1890  Pall  Mall  G.  7  July  6/2  The  ap 
proaching  torpedo,  so  clearly  identifiable  by  ..  the  hpper  of 
its  '  wake'. 

Lipper  (Irpai).  sb.-  Glass-making,  [f.  LIP  tr. l 
i  -Kill.]  An  implement  used  in  forming  the  lip  on 

n.  glass  vessel. 
1869  J.  LEICESTER  in  Eug.  Sleek.  3  Dec.  282/2  The  work- 

man  then  takes  his  lipper,  which  is  merely  a  round  piece 

of  glass,  the  shape  of  a  small  rolling-pin. 

Lipper  (li'paj),^.:!  WhaMuhing.  (See  quot.) 

1887  G.  B.  GOOUE  etc.  Fisheries  U.S.  II.  287  In  lippering 
up  decks  a  man  takes  an  oil  scoop  in  one  hand  and  the 
lipper  in  the  other,  with  which  he  brushes  the  refuse  fluid 
into  the  receptacles  and  transfers  it  to  the  tubs.  [JVntc]_  A 
lipper  is  a  piece  of  thin  blubber  of  an  oblong  shape,  with 
incisions  in  one  end  for  the  men  to  grasp.  ..  Sometimes  a 
piece  of  leather  may  be  used.  Different  vessels  employ 
different  uunsils  of  this  kind.  A  large  metal  ladle  used  for 
•  ,-ooping  up  the  oil  from  the  deck  is  also  called  the  lipper. 

Lipper  (li'psi),  Z"-1  [?  frequentative  formation 
related  to  LAP  z>.']  intr.  Of  water :  To  ripple. 

1513  DOUGLAS  /Etieis  Vlll.  xi.  73  The  lypperand  walhs 
quhyt  War  pulderit  full  of  foray  froyth  mylk  quhit.  Itnti. 
x  vi  11  Nor  jit  na  land  bristlyppering  on  the  walhs.  1853 
G.  JOHNSTON  .V,;/.  Hist.  Ji.  Bunt.  L  107  A  little  burn,  with 
scarce  audible  noise,  runs  lippering  in  the  bottom. 

Lipper  (li-pai),  v.  -  dial.  [?  fieq.  of  LIP  w-1  (cf. 
LIP  K.1  3).]  intr.  Of  a  boat :  To  have  its  lip  or 
gunwale  ievel  with  (the  water). 

1822  HIBBERT  Descr.  Shetld.  Isles  511  Nor  can  these 
lighten  the  boat  so  much  as  that  she  will  not  appear, 
according  to  the  phrase  of  the  fishermen,  just  hppermg  with 
ihe  water  1844  W.  H.  MAXWELL  S/iortsK,  Adv.Scotl.  xv. 
(i855>  1 36  The  boat .  .being . .  sunk  so  far  as  just  to  lipper  with 
the  water. 


Lipper  (li'p^),  -'•'•'•  IVhalefishing.  [f.  LIPPER 
!/>.'••]  trans.  To  wipe  (the  deck)  with  a  lipper. 
( 'hiefly  to  Upper  up,  off. 

1887  G.  B.  C.OODE,  etc.  Fisheries  U.  S.  II.  287  The  decks 
. .  are . .'  lippered  up '  regularly  while  boiling,  for  the  sake  of 
cleanliness  and  economy  as  well.  //'«/.,  Lippering  up  [see 
I.nTKK.s/<.;;].  1890  Century  Dit  t.  s.v.,  To  lipper  off  the  deck. 

Lipper,  var.  LEPER  sb.1  Ol>s.  •  obs.  i.  LKPKII  sb.* 

1  Li'ppet.  Obs.  rare-1.     [Cf.  LAPPET.]     The   ; 
lobe  (ot  the  ear). 

1598  R.   HAYDOCKE  tr.  Loinazzo  I.   29   The   lower   part    | 
whereof  [sc.  the  ear]  is  called  the  tippe  or  lippet. 

Lippie  (li'pi).  St.    [f.  Lli'i/'. +  -IE.J   A  little  lip. 

179.  BURNS  Song,  'O,  ivhar  did  ye  get'  9  My  blessin's 
I'.jiuii  thy  sweet  wee  lippie. 

Lippie,  valiant  ol  LIPPY,  sl>.  Sc. 

Lipping  j.li'pirj'),  rM.  .r/'.1  [f.  LIP  v.  +  -ING  I.] 
The  action  of  LIP  I'.1  in  various  senses. 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  ll'ard-l>k.,  Lipping,  making  notches 
on  the  edge  of  a  cutlass  or  sword.      1887   Pall  Mall  (.:. 
28  Dec.  5/1  Soon  the  gentle  lipping  of  the  tide  was  replaced 
by  ihe  roar  of  white-crested  waves. 

b.  spec,  in  Pathology, 

1894  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  2  June  1188/1  The  lipping  of  the 
articular  ends  of  the  bones  being  characteiistic.     1897  All-    '• 
/•nil's  Srst.  Med.  III.  106  The  presence  of  bony  thickening    ' 
and  lipping  about  the  joints.    1899  E.  Y,\Mf.Stmlyofllani( 
(ed.  2)  28  Attacks  of  chondrilis  with  fibrous  degeneration, 
followed  by  bulging  of  the  cartilage,  known  as  '  lipping  ', 
due  to  muscular  "traction,  on  the  opposing  articular  surfaces,     i 

Lipping  i.li'piq),  'M-  si'--  [f.  I-11'  i'--  +  -1Ni:  '•] 
(See  quot. 'I 

1796  C.  MAKSIIALL  Garden,  vii.  (1813)   100    Lipping    is 
cutting  the  slope  face  of  the  cion  so  as  to  leave  a  rib  down    j 
in  the  middle. 

Lipping  (H-piij),  ///.  "•    [f-  LIP  zv1  +  -ING  -.] 

That  lips,  in  senses  of  the  vb. 

1843  K.  JONES  Sens.  <y  I'-vent  29  She  rose  against  the 
lipping  wind.  1850  W.  MII.LER  Songs  .Vnrscrji  in  U'histle- 
Hinkil  (1890)  II.  66  Hairst  time's  like  a  lipping  cup.  1851 
MAYNEKi:ii).SV«////«//^.xix.  135  The  first  little  rivulet  that 
trickled  forth  from  their  lipping  fulness  would  be  the  signal 
of  their  destruction. 

Lippir,  obs.  Sc.  form  ofLlPPEBrf.* 
Lippitude   (li'piti«d\      Now   rare.      Also    7 
lipituele.     [ad.  L.  lippitud-o  (f.  lippus  blear-eyed), 
either  directly  or  through  K.  lippitude^     Soreness 
of  the  eyes;  blearcdness;  an  instance  of  this. 

1626  BACON  Syh'ii  §  297  Such  are  Pestilences,  Lippitudes, 
and  such  like.  1661  I.OVELL  Hist.  Anim.  e,  Min.  121  The 
loines  bruised  and  applied  help  the  dry  lippitude.  1680 
-\UBUFY  Li.'cs  (1898)  11.  169  His  lippitude  then  was  come 
even  to  blindnesse.  1788  J.  C.  SMYTH  in  Med.  Comiinin. 
II.  217  Ointments  ..  are  ..  useful  in  cases  of  lippitude. 
1822-34  Cood's  Stud)'  Med.  II.  573  An  unsightly  lippitude 
and  excision  of  the  lower  eyelid,  are  hence  a  very  common 
result  of  a  scrofulous  att.-.ck  on  this  organ. 

Lippy,  lippie  li'pi),  rf.  -iV.  Also  7  leippie. 
[dim.  of  LKAP  s/>.-]  The  fourth  part  of  a  peck; 
in  goods  sold  by  weight  usually  i  f  Ib. 

1612  in  Kec.  Convent.  Roy.  liurghs  (1870)  II.  374  To  lak 
na  mair  for  fmlett,  pek,  and  leippie,  fra  the  burrowes  bot 
fourty  merk  in  tyme  cu mming.  a  1693  Unjiiluirt's  Ralielais 
m  xviii,  'fhere  shall  her  justiiin  both  in  Peck  and  Lippy 
be  furnish'd  to  the  full  eternally.  1725  Ne-uknrgh  Council 
Ree.  in  Laing  Lindores  Al'l'ey  etc.,  xxiv.  (1876)  310  All 
conserned  ar  to  pay  the  said  herd  ffor  ilk  beast  off  Con  six 
lippies  off  good  and  sufficient  bear.  1743  R.  MAXWELL  Sel. 
Trans.  272  Give  each  Beast  twice  a  Day.  Morning  and 
Evening,  ..a  Lippy  and  a  half..  Linlithgow  Measure,  of 
the  best  Oats.  1796  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  XVII.  464  The 
return  of  lint  is  commonly  a  stone  of  flax  from  the  lippie. 

1868  rerlhsh.  Jrnl.  18  June,  We  lately  heard  of  some  being 
caught  after  roosting  whose  stomachs  were  found  to  contain 
one-fourth  of  an  imperial  lippy  of  grain.     1896  BAUUII.  Ma,-f 
Ogihy  iv.  (1897)  65,  1  was  sounded  as  to  the  advisability  ol 
sending  him  a  present  of  a  lippie  of  shortbread. 

b.  A  measure  or  vessel  holding  this  quantity. 
1847-8  H.  MILLER  First  Impr.  xi.  11857)  '°8  A  measure, 
much  like  what  in  Scotland  we  would  terra  a  meal  lippy. 

C.  Comh.:  lippy('s-bound(s,thespaceof ground 
required  for  sowing  a  '  lippy'  of  flax-seed. 
In  some  districts  =  100  square  yards. 

1876  LAING  Lindores  AUevelc.,  xxiu.  300  Domestic  ser 
vants  had  a  small  patch  (two  lippies-lwunds,  equal  to  alwul 
five  and  a  half  poles)  allotted  to  them. 

Lippy  .li'pi),  a.  [f.  LIP  sh.  +  -Y.]  >f  a  dog 
(see  quot.1!. 

1877  GOHUON  STABLES  Pract.  Kennel  Guide  m.  35  Lippy— 
applied  to  hanging  lips  of  some  dogs  where  hanging  hps 

I    should  not  exist,  as  in  the  Bull  Terrier. 

Lipsalve  (H-pisav).  [f.  LIP  st.  +  SALVE  sb.} 
Salve  or  ointment  for  the  lips  ;  an  example  of  this  ; 

\    also/?-,  flattering  speech,     cittrib.  in  lipsalve-box. 

i«i  PERCIVALI.  Sp.  Diet.,  Cerillas,  lip  salue,  I  'iigiieutviii 
l,,H,,riii,i.  1627  K.  F.  Jlist.  Ediv.  II  (1680)  9t  One  that  .. 
taught  him  not  to  trust  a  Woman's  Lip-salve,  when  that  he 
knew  her  breast  was  fill'd  with  rancour.  1631  BHATHWAIT 

i  F.ng.  Gcntlew.  (16411  297  Let  not  their  lip-salve  so  annoynt 
yoij,  as  it  make  you  forgetful!  of  him  that  made  you.  1710 
STEELE  Taller  No.  24  s  T  2  A  Collection  of  Receipts  to 
make  .Pomatums,  Lip-Salves.  1767  MBS.  GLASSE  Cookery 

\    383  A  fine  lip  salve.      1806-7  J.  BunroRD  Miseries  Hum. 

\    Life  (1826)  vi.  xxxi,  You  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  former 
with  wafers,   pocket-pieces,  lip-sah  e-boxes,  cut  sards,  &c 
1826  Scorr  Jrul.  13  May,  Praise,  .costs  men  nothing,  and 
is  usually  only  lip-salve.     1882  J.  ASIITON  .SmvVt/  Life  K eign 
Q  Anne  I.  128  Rose  and  white  lip  salves  were  used  as  now. 
t  Lipse,  only  in  riming  phr.  without  lifse,  app. 
-  '  without  fail '. 
a  1380  V.  I'anla  34  in  Horstm  Altene.1.  Leg.  (1878)  4. 
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Lipse,  obs.  variant  of  LISP  v. 

Li'p-service.  [See  LIP  sb.  6  a  (/i).]  Service 
ol  the  lip ;  service  that  is  proffered  but  not  per 
formed. 

1644  Ilirect.  Publ.  Worship  Pref.  2  Pleasing  themselves 
in  their  lip-service  in  bearing  a  part  in  it.  1825  J.  NEAL 
Jj>-o.  Jonathan  1.  419  No  lip-service  for  me.  1850  Svn. 
DOBEI.L  Roman  i.  Poet.  Wks.  1875  I.  15  They  .  subdued 
the  work!  And  with  superior  scorn  heard  its  lip-service. 
1891  HALL  CAINF.  Scapegoat  xiv,  People  who  had  showed 
him  lip-service  when  he  was  thought  to  be  rich. 

So  Lvp-se'rver,  one  whose  service  is  in  profession 
only. 

1860  All  Year  Round  Xo.  44.  419  Such  a  noisy  lip- 
server  as  that  pauper. 

t  Liptote.  Obs.  [ad.mod.L. /Y/V0/A-,  blundered 
torn  ol  litotes.  Cf.  MDu.  liptote.]  =LITOTKS. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  F.ng.  Poesie  ill.  xvii.  { Arh.)  195  By  another 
(figure]  we  temper  our  sence  with  wordes  of  such  modera 
tion,  as  in  appearaunce  it  abateth  it  but  not  in  deede,  and 
is  by  the  figure  Liptote.  a  1661  FULLER  It'orthies,  Cam- 
I'riitgesh.  I.  (1662)  157  Bale  beginnelh  very  coldly  in  his 
commendation  . .  ,  Vir  non  ontnhio  stnpidns  . .  ;  but  we 
understand  the  language  of  his  Liptote. 

II  Lipuria  (lipiu'-ria).  /Y7//;.  [mod.L.  lipuria, 
f.  Cr.  Ai'w-os  fat  +  ovoov  urine.]  '  The  presence  of 
oily  matter  in  the  urine  '  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1889). 

1897  Alll'Utt's  Syst.  Med.  IV.  262  The  so-called  charac 
teristic  symptoms  ..  namely,  fatty  stools  and  lipuria. 

Li'p-WOrsMp.  [See  LIP  sli.  6  a  (/•).]  Wor 
ship  that  consists  only  in  words. 

1630  SANDERSON  Sertn.  II.  262  The  knee-worship,  and  the 
cap- worship,  and  the  lip-worship  they  may  have  that  are  in 
worshipful  places  and  callings,  a  1716  BLACKALL  It  'Its.  (1723) 
1.  216  They  worship  him  in  vain,  who  give  him  only  a 
Knee,  or  a  Lip-worship.  i86a  MERIVALE  Knm.  f.mp.  (1865) 
VII.  Ivi.  75  The  lip-worship  of  courtiers  and  time-servers. 

Hence  111  p-wo'rshipper,  one  whose  worship  is 
limited  to  professions. 

1884  SIR  A.  DE  VERE  ist  Pt.  Mary  Tudor  iv.  ii,  True  love 
Visits  not  thrones.  The  lonely  sitter  there  Kinds  flatterers, 
lip-worshippers,  hut  not  True  love. 

tLiquabi-lity.  Ol>s.rare-'.  [f.  !,./»?«<<*#•«: 

!    see  next  and  -ITY.]     The  state  of  being  liqitable. 

1662  S.  P.  Ace.  Latitude  Men  17  That  softness  should 
signitie  liquability,  answered  just  to  humidity  signifying 
fluidity.  1731  in  BAILEY  vol.  II. 

t  Li'quable,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  Also  5  liquible, 
7  liqueable.  [ad.  L.  liqttabil-is,  f.  liquiire :  see 
LIQUATE  v.  and  -ABI.K.] 

A.  adj.  That  can  be  liquefied  ;  capable  of  melt 
ing.  Also,  soluble  (in  a  liquid). 

1471  Rirl  FY  Comp.  Alch.  Ep.  x.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  in  Such 
bodies  wlm h  in  nature  be  liquable.  1567  MAI-LET  C,r.  Forest 
20  Quicksilver  and  Brimstone  are  the  . .  cause  of  beginning 
in  aH  thinges  liquable  or  those  which  melt,  which  are  com 
monly  called  Mettals.  1637  ''••  S  i  ARKEY  Htlmuft  find. 
314  A  Salt  . .  liquable  in  water  or  Wine.  1768  A.  CATCOTT 
'Treat.  Deluge  382  The  mailer  contained  within  the  shell 
exactly  resembled  any  liquable  substance  cast  fluid  into  a 

B. '  sl>.  A  substance  that  may  be  liquefied. 

1460-70  fik.  Quintessence  ^  Wiyn  not  aloouly  holdib  in  it 
lie  propirtees  of  gold,  but  myche  more  be  propirtees  of  alle 
liquibles  if  he'  be  qucnchid  berinne.  1612  STURTKVANT 
Metailica  109  Any  kind  of  liquor  or  liqueable..  which  is  put 
into  the  Furnace,  Pot,  Kettle,  Caldron  or  Copper,  to  be 
further  heated,  and  boyled. 

Hence  Lrquableness.  i?»7  BAILEY  vol.  II. 

||  Liquamen  (likwJ'-men).  [L.  Hfufmai  a 
liquid  mixture,  f.  liquare  :  see  LIQUATE  r.]  f  a. 
A  substance  reduced  to  a  liquid  state.  Also,  the 
name  of  a  kind  of  fish-sauce  used  by  the  ancient 
Romans;  garum.  Obs. 

<•  1420  1'allaii.  on  Hnsli.  in.  827  And  make  liquamen  casti- 
moniall  Of  peres  thus.  1672  PHI.  Trans.  VII.  5059  1  hat 
Liquamen  or  softer  pulp  (which  I  took  to  be  liees-meatl. 
1770  Ibid.  LXI.  343,  I  mixed,  .six  drams  of  the  putrid  liqua 
men,  with.. this  liquor.  1806  A.  HUNTER  Cnlina  (ed.  3)  60 
The  Romans  had  a  raw  salad . .  made  savoury  with  liquamen, 
oil,  and  vinegar.  The  liquamen  was  something  like  our 
anchovy  liquor.  , 

b.  '  A  fluid  for  administering  medicine  (Sya. 
Sac.  Lex.  1889). 

t  Iiiquament.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  liqua- 
ment-itin,  f.  liquare:  cf.  prec.]  A  concoction, 
liquid  mixture. 

I657'I'OMLINSON  Renou'sDisp.  731  Mix  the  brayed  Lithar- 
gie  with  the  liquametit. 

Liquate  lbHewrt),».  [f- 1-  li<i"a*--  PP1- stem 
of  liqnaic  to  melt,  cogn.  w.  liquor  LIO.UOK.] 

fl.  trans.  To  make  liquid,  cause  to  flow.  Also 
intr.,  to  become  liquid,  melt. 

1660  W  SIMPSON  l/ydrol.  Chym.  69  Disentenes.  which 
grating  upon  the  tender  tunicles  thereof,  liquates  the  blood 
from  them..;  at  every  tormenting  liquation  puts  nature 
upon  the  rack,  a  1728  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Ftatlltoiti 
I  i  10  If  the  Salts  be  not  drawn  forth  before  the  Clay  is 
baked,  they,  .are  apt  to  liquate  afterwards.  IHd.  19  Being 
wet,.. the  Salts  liquating,  it  becomes  soft  like  Marie. 

2.  Metallurgy.  To  liquefy  metals  in  order  to 
separate  them  or  to  free  them  from  impurities. 
Also  to  liquale  out. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.  1874  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  #  Mining 
424  A  liquation-furnace,  used  for  liquating  the  bullion,  in 
order  to  free  it  from  such  impurities  as  may  not  have  been 
eliminated  in  its  passage  through  the  lead-softening  furnai  e. 
1882  T  E.  TnoKi'E  in  Nature  XXVI.  172  Heating  di»- 
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integrated  suet . .  when  a  clear  yellow  oil  is  (to  borrow  a  term 
of  the  metallurgists)  '  liquated  out  '. 

Hence  Lrquated///.  a.,  Li'quating  ','!>!.  sb. 

1684  tr.  Honed:  Merc.  Comfit,  xix.  700  A  Bath  promotes 
the  flowing  of  the  Illood,  liquating  of  it.  1874  RAYMOND 
Statist.  Mines  ,<•  Kilning  483  The  liquated  lead  is  com 
pletely  desilverized. 

Liquation  flikw^'jan).  [ad.  L.  liyuation-em, 
n.  of  action  f.  liquetre:  see  prec] 

1.  The  process  of  making  or  of  becoming  liquid  ; 
the  condition  or  capacity  of  being  melted. 

1612  WOOD.M.L  Surf.  MaifVfks.  (1653)  272  Liquation  is 
when  as  that  which  shall  be  made  into  one  body,  is  dissolved, 
that  it  can  flow  abroad  like  waves.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
Pseud.  Ep.  II.  i.  49  Crystal!  is  nothing  else,  but  Ice  or  Snow 
..congealed  beyond  liquation.  1657  TOMLINSON  Rcnoiis 
DispAl.  xviii.  74  Liquation  differs  from  Dissolution,  in  that 
Liquation  is  alwayes  caused  by  heat,  and  seldome  or  never 
with  any  humour  ;  Dissolution  alwayes  with  humours,  sel- 
dome  with  heat.  1669  [see  LIQUATE  r(.  i].  1722  QUINCY 
I'hys.  Diet.  (ed.  2)  s.v.,  Such  unctuous  Substances  as  are  pro 
cured  by  Liquation,  or  Liquefaction,  which  signify  the  same. 

2.  Metallurgy.  The  action  or  process  of  separat 
ing  metals  by  fusion. 

1471  RIPI.EY  Coinp.  Aleh.  vn.  v.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  170  As  yt 
[Clold]  the  Fyre  doth  fele,  Lyke  Wax  yt  wylbe  redy  unto 
Lyquacyon.  1605  TIMMK  Qitcrsit.  I.  xiii.  59  In  the  liquation 
or  melting  of  gold  with  other  metalls.  1646  Sm  T.  BROWNR 
Pseud.  Ef>.  III.  xxi.  161  Mettals  in  their  liquation,  although 
they  intensly  heat  the  air  above  their  surface,  arise  not  yet 
into  a  flame.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  774  Lead  and  antimony 
are  the  metals  most  commonly  subjected  to  liquation. 

3.  Comb.,    as   liquation  furnace,   hearth,  tube; 
liquation  cake,  a  cake,  composed  of  black  copper 
and  lead,  used  in  charging  a  liquation  furnace. 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  775  The  flames,  after  playing  round 
about  the  sides  of  the  liquation  lubes,  pass  oft  . .  into  the 
chimney.  IHti.  824  The  working  area  charged  witli  the 
liquation  cakes  and  charcoal.  //'/(/.,  These  cakes  are., 
placed  in  the  liquation  furnace.  1875  KNIGHT  Dirt.  Mt-eti., 
Limitation  Hearth,  or  J-'urnace. 

t  Liquative,  a.  0/>s.  rare~l.  [f.  L.  /if  ml  re  : 
see  LIQUATE  v.  and  -ATIVK.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
liquation. 

1637  TOMLINSON  Kf noil's  Disf.  n.  xvii.  75  The  Alcumists 
. .  have  invented  many  things,  whereby  the  liquative  or 
fusitive  Art  is  enriched. 

I  Liquator.  Obs.  rare-",  [a.  L.  *li<juator, 
agent-n.  of  liquarc  to  melt.]  (See  quot.) 

1623  COCKERAM,  Liquator,  he  which  melteth. 

Lique,  an  alleged  name  for  a  kind  of  small  sea 
going  vessel,  is  prob.  a  spurious  word  :  in  the  Fr. 
text  of  Froissart,  which  Hefners  followed,  liqtie  is 
believed  to  be  a  mistake  for  ligne :  see  LINK  s/>.% 

1523  I,D.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  Ixxxiiii.  h  b/2  A  lytell  shyppe 
called  Lyque  [F.  lit/tie].  1847  NICOLAS  Hist.  K.  Naiy  II. 
164  Lique  was  a  small,  light,  swift  vessel.  Froissart  says 
(etc.).  1894  C.  N.  ROBINSON  Krit.  fleet  210  '  Liques '  and 
*  lynes  ',  small  swift  rowing  galleys. 

Liquefacieilt  (likw/fr'  pent\  a.  and  sl>.  fad. 
L.  liquefacient-em,  pr.  pple.  of  liqwfacere  to  LI 
QUEFY  :  see -FACIENT.]  a.  a.ff.  'Making  liquid' 
(Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1889).  b.  sb.  Something  which 
serves  to  liquefy ;  spec,  in  Med.,  an  agent  (such  as 
mercury  and  iodine)  supposed  to  have  the  power 
of  liquefying  solid  deposits  (Dunglison  Med.  Lex. 
1 853).  Also,  an  agent  which  increases  the  amount 
of  fluid  secretions  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1889). 

t  Liquefacted,  ///.  a.  [f.  L.  liquefact-,  ppl. 
stem  of  HquefacSre  to  LIQUF.FY  +  -En  1.]  Liquefied. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guilteineau's  Fr.  Chirnrg.  22b/i  With  the 
liqvefacted  and  moulten  corrosive.  1599  —  tr.  Gabelhoners 
Bk.  Pliysicke  90/2  Inungate  therwith  externallye  your 
Croppe,  with  liquefactede  Bacon. 

\ Liquefactible,  a.  Obs.  rare-'1,  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -IBLK.  C'f.  OF.  Kquffactiblt,]  That  may 
be  liquefied,  liquefiable. 

1644  Dir.BY  jVat.  Bodies  xvii.  (1658)  191  Those  bodies  .. 
which  by  heat  are  mollified  or  are  liquefactihle. 

t  Liquefactiiig,  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  as 
prec.  -T-ING  l.]  Used  in  the  liquefaction  of  metals. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Gitillentean's  Fr.  Chirnrg.  41  h/2  We  must 
yet  make  greater  fyer  thervnder,  with  violente  flames,  as  if 
it  were  a  liqvefactinge  fyer. 

Liquefaction  (fikwflse'kfon).  Also  8-9  erron. 
liquifaction.  [a.  F.  liquefaction,  ad.  L.  lique 
faction-em,  n.  of  action  f.  HqnefacHre  to  LIQUEFY.] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  liquefying,  or  the 
state  of  being  liquefied  ;  reduction  to  a  liquid  state. 

1477  NORTON  Orel.  Aleh.  v.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  59  Ayer  also 
with  his  Coaction,  Makelh  things  to  be  of  light  liquefaction: 
As  Wax  is  and  Butter,  and  Gummes  all,  A  little  heate 
maketh  them  to  melt  and  fall.  1633  T.  ADAMS  Exj>. 
2  Peter  ii.  v.  562  Which  [cloudes]  were  encreased  by  the 
liquefaction  and  distilling  of  the  aire  into  water.  1768-74 
TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (18341  L  12  The  qualities  of  fire  remain 
the  same,  whether  you  throw  gold  or  clay  into  it ;  yet  upon 
casting  in  the  latter  no  liquefaction  will  ensue.  1800  HENRY 
F.pit.  Chcni,  (1808)  37  Ice,  during  liquefaction,  must  absorb 
much  caloric.  1818  FARADAY  F.xp,  Res.  xxi.  (1844)  106  The 
liquefaction  and  solidification  of  gases.  1851  J.  H.  NEWMAN 
Cath.  in  F.ng.  vii.  298,  I  think  it  impossible  to  withstand 
the  evidence  which  is  brought  for  the  liquefaction  of  the 
blood  of  St.  Januarius  at  Naples.  1880  C.  &  F.  DARWIN 
Mmiein.  /'/.  69  The  softening  or  liquefaction  of  the  outer 
surface  of  the  wall  of  the  hair. 

1 2.  fig.   Said  of  the  '  melting '  of  the  soul  by 
ardour  of  devotion,  etc.     (Cf.  F.  liquefaction.) 
VOL.  VI, 
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!  1526  nigr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  153,)  150  A  liquefaction  or  n 
meltynge  of  the  soule.  a  1631  I.'ONNK  .Serin,  xxvi.  257  Till 

;  thou  feele  in  thyselfe.  .a  liquefaction,  a  colliquation,a  melt 
ing  of  thy  bowels  under  the  commination  of  the  Judgements 
of  God  upon  thy  sin.  1633  EARL  MANCII.  At  Momto  (1636) 

I  201  They  laboured  by  a  liquefaction  of  their  soules  into 
God,  to  insoule  themselues  in  God.  a  1711  KFN  /fyjans 
Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  228  She  rap't  at  his  endearing  Eye.. in 
sweet,  am'rous  Liquefaction  dy'd. 

Liquefactive  (likw/fic-ktiv),  a.  [ad.  L.  type 
*liqtiefactlv-ti$,f.  liquefacfrc  to  LIQUEFY.]  Having 
the  effect  of  liquefying. 

1877  ROBERTS  Handle.  Med.  (ed.  3)  I.  47  Fatty  or  lique- 
factive  change,  .may  lead  to  its  absorption.  1899  Allbntt's 
Syst.  Med.  VI.  164  The  liquefactive  softenings  which  may 
occur  in  old  thrombi. 

Liquefiable  (li-kw/ferab'l),  a.  Also  liqui-. 
[f.  LIQUKFY  v.  +  -ABLE.  Cf.  F.  liijin>fal,le.}  That 
may  be  liquefied. 

iS58-««  WARDE  tr.  Alexis  Seer.  nt.  vi.  69 b,  To  make  all 
metalles  hquifiable.  1626  BACON  Kylva  §  839  The  Con 
sistencies  of  Bodies  are.  .Liquefiable,  Not  Liquefiable.  1855 
Jrnl.  K.  Agric.  Sue.  XVI.  l.  34  Their  more  fluid  and  lique- 
fiable  parts.  1865  MANSFIELD  Salts  298  Both  these  sub 
stances  are,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  gases,  but  liqnetiable 
by  pressure  and  cold. 

fig.  1829  BENTHAM  Justice  s/  Ce.il.  Petit.  Wks.  1843  V. 
485  The  penance  and  the  excommunication  themselves  have 
been  made  liquifiable  into  fees. 

Liquefier  (li-kw/T.5i,aj).  [f.  LIQUEFY  T.  f  -HI:  i.] 
One  who  or  that  which  liquefies. 

1824  J.  WILSON  in  Blacktv.  Mag.  XV.  721  Punch-cold 
lime  and  rum  punch,  I  mean— the  l>est  liquilier,  perhaps,  that 
has  yet  been  invented  for  this  season.  1894  Daily  AV7i>.\- 
22  Feb.  31  The  great  liquefier  [>r.  of  air  ami  gases],  Pro 
fessor  I  Jewar. 

Liquefy  (Irkwtoi),  v.  Also  6-9  liquify,  [a. 
F.  hqutfier,  ad.  L.  Hquefaeere  to  make  liquid,  f. 
liquor*  to  be  fluid  ;  see  -FY.] 

1.  trans.  To  reduce  into  a  liquid  condition.  With 
obj.  a  solid  substance  ;  also  in  Physics,  air,  gases, 
f  Formerly,  to  dissolve  'in  a  liquid). 

1547  HOORHE  firs?:  Health  75,  I  do  lyquifye  it  in  the  oyle 
of  Roses.  1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gahclhoner"s  lib.  rhysicke  io/y. 
I-iquefye  the  Suger  in  Melisse  water.  1661  I.OVFLL  Hist. 
Anini.  $  Alin.  Introd.,  Some  of  them  may  be  Liquefied  by 
liquour,  as  earths,  salt,  ..  &c.,  some  by  fire,  as  metallick 
fluores.  1756-7  tr.  Kiysler's  Trav.  (1760)  III.  63  The 
substance  in  the  phial  . .  looks  like  balsam  of  Peru,  wliu.li 
maybe  very  easy  liquefied.  1824-9  LAN  DO  it  hnag.  Cow. 
Wks.  1846  II.  245  Sweat  ran  from  them  liquefying  the  blood 
that  had.  .hardened  on  their  hands  and  feet.  1863  TYNDAI.I. 
ILeat  ii,  §  21  (1870)  26  Simply  to  liquefy  a  mass  of  ice  an 
enormous  amount  of  heat  is  necesi^iry.  1881  LI.-RROCK  Addr. 
Krit.  AssiK.  in  Nature  No.  fiiS.  411  Oxygen  and  nitrogen 
have  been  liquefied. 

2.  fig.  To  'melt'  with  spiritual  ardour.     (Cf.  F. 
liqiiifier?}     Also  intr.  fa*  passive. 

1483  CAXTON  Cold.  Leg.  313/2  F'rom  that  houre  the  sn\vle 
ofhym  lyquefyed  aiid  the  passion  of  Jhesu  cryst  was  mev- 
ueylously  in  Pyxed  in  liis  hcrte.  1502  ATKIXSON  tr.  /V 
Imitations  in.  vi.  201  That  I  may  lerne.  .what  is  to  man  to 
be  lyquyfyed  and  molten  in  lone. 

3.  intr.  To  become  liquid ;  f  rarely  to  dissolve 
(in  water). 

1583  SIUBBES  Ana/.  Abns.  n.  (1882)29  Othersome  will  cast 
wette  salt  into  it  [wool],  which  in  time  will  liquifie.  1626 
BACON  Syh'a  §  840  The  Disposition  not  to  Liquefie  pro- 
ceedeth  from  the  Easie  Emission  of  the  Spirits,  whereby 
the  Grosser  Parts  contract.  1705  ADDISON  Italy  (1733!  up 
lilood  .  .which  liquofy'd  at  the  Approach  of  the  Saint's  Head, 
tho'..it  was  hard  congeal'd  before.  1750  tr.  Leonardns's 
Mirr.  Stones  18  Some  stones,  .do  not  liquify,  and  also  sink 
in  water.  1812  SIR  H.  DAVY  Chem.  P kilos.  Wks.  1840  IV. 
71  Crystalline  muriate  of  lime  and  snow,  both  cooled  to 
o°  Fahrenheit  ..act  upon  each  other  and  liquefy.  1860 
TVNDALI.  Glac.  H.  xi.  289  The  ice  liquefying  rapidly. 

4.  trans.  To  give  (a  consonant)  a   'liquid*   or 
semi  vocalic  pronunciation. 

1714  FORTESCUK-ALAND  Notes  Fortescne's  Abs.  $  Liw, 
lilon.  27  This  letter  £  is  also  liquified  in  tho  middle,  as  in 
the  word  sail  from  the  Saxon  saegl.  1842  M.  RUSSELL 
Polynesia  \,  (1849)  39  They  [the  consonants]  are  liquefied  to 
a  soft  and  almost  vowel  sound. 

5.  jocular.  To  moisten  or  *soak'  with  liquor  or 
*  drink  '.     Also  absol. 

1826  SCOTT  JrnL  5  Mar.,  Something  of  toddy  and  cigar 
in  that  last  quotation,  I  think.  Vet  I  only  smoked  two, 
and  liquified  with  one  glass  of  spirits  and  water.  1827 
HONE  Kfery-day  f>k.  II.  12  When  thoroughly  liquefied,  his 
loquacity  is  deluging. 

Hence  Li-quefied,  Li'quefying///.  adjs. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhoner  s  Bk.  Physicke  243/1  Which 
foresayed.  .paper  balle,  she  must  winde  in  liquefyede  waxe. 
1731  Hist.  Littcraria  III.  252  Iron  melted  into  a  liquified 
Matter.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON'  Ope  rat.  Mechanic  741  Lique 
fied  amber,  .separated  from  the  oily  portions  which  alter  its 
consistence.  1860  TVNDALI.  Glac.  i.  xi.  83  After  we  had 
divided  the  liquefied  snow  . .  amongst  us  we  had  nothing  to 
drink.  1898  P.  MANSON  Trop,  Diseases  xxiii.  365  Some 
irritating  liquefying  body  derived  from  the  decomposition 
processes  going  on  on  the  surface  oP  the  dysenteric  ulcer. 

Liqueres,  -is(et  obs.  forms  of  LTQCORICE. 
Liquorish,  obs.  form  of  LICKERISH. 
Liquerous,  variant  of  LICKEROUS. 

1609  W.  M.  Man  in  Moone  D  2. 

LiqueSCe  (Mkwe-s\  t>.  rare-"1,     [ad,  L.  liqw- 

sccre  to  become  liquid.]     intr.  To  become  liquid. 
1831  T.  HOPE  Ess,  Origin  Man  I,  157  When  by  degrees,, 
the  heat,  .penetrates  within  the  ice  so  as  to  make  it  distend 
and  Hquesce. 


LIQUID. 

(likwe'sons;.  rare.  [f.  LIQUE 
SCENT  a. :  see  -KNC'E.J  The  process  or  fact  of  be 
coming  liquid. 

1875  Fain.  Herald  13  Nov.  29  '2  If  the  phial  of  Jamiariu? 
were  ..  duly  attested  to  he  coagulated  human  blood  ..  its 
liquescence  periodically  would  he  acknowledged  as  a  miracle. 
[In  some  recent  Diets.] 

Liqne'SCency.  rare—",  [f.  next :  see-ENcy.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  liquescent;  'aptness 
to  melt'  (J.). 

1656  in  P.I.OKNT  Gfossflgr.     1706  in  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey). 
I75S  in  JOHNSON  ;  whence  in  later  Diets. 

Liquescent  (likwe-sent),  a.  [ad.  L.  lique 
scent-em,  pr.  pple.  of  liquescere  to  become  liquid  : 
see  -ESCENT.]  That  is  in  process  of  becoming  liquid  ; 
apt  to  become  liquid. 

1727  HAILEV  vol.  II,  Liquescent,  melting,  consuming. 
1758  RRID  tr.  Nacquer's  Chcni.  I.  23  They  ..  attract  the 
moisture  of  the  air,  and  are  thereby  melted  into  a  liquor. 
These  may  he  called  Liquescent  Salts.  1822-34  GooiFs 
Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  II.  486  The  spinal  marrow  . .  was  found 
disorganised  and  liquescent. 

trattsf.  a  1849  POK  Ulalunic  Poems  (1859)  69  At  the  end 
of  our  path  a  liquescent  and  nebulous  lustre  was  horn  1867 
HAILKV  Universal  Hymn  16  Globelets  of  liquescent  flame. 

b.  Of  a  sound  :  Tending  to  a  '  liquid  '  pronun 
ciation. 

"755  JOHNSON  s.v.  RFali'gn,  The.?  is  mute  or  liquescent. 

Hence   I  Liqlie  scentness. 

1727  I!AII.I  v  vol.  II,  Litjitescentncss,  aptness  to  melt. 

t  Lique'SCible,  «.  Obs.  rare.  \{.\..liqite<;c-ere 
to  become  liquid  :  see -IBI.E.]  Liquefiable. 

1657  TOMI.INSON  Rciwii\*.  Disf>.  264  The  best  [scammony] 
is  llltid,  splendic,  clear  like  gum.  .easily  liquescible. 

Liqueur  ,1/kor;  often  likiu>.i),  s/>.  [F. ; 
-  LIO.UUU  sb.] 

1.  A    strong    alcoholic    liquor    sweetened    and 
flavoured  with  aromatic  substances. 

1742  Pom:  Dime,  iv.  316  He  . .  Try'd  all  /tars-tfa'Hvrcs,  all 
liqueurs  defin'd,  Judicious  drank,  and  greatly-daring  din'd. 
c  1750  SIIKXSTONK  TK  the  1  'irtnosi  v,  T is  you. .  Know  what 
conserves  they  chuse  to  eat  And  what  liqueurs  to  tipple. 
1768  P.OSWF.LI.  Corsica  (ed.  ?.'<  280  At  dinner  we  had  .  .different 
sorts  of  wine  and  a  liqueur.  1804  T.  THOTTF.R  Drunkenness 

\  v.  (18841  176  The  liqueur  called  Noyau.  1815  Spirting 
Mag.  XLV1.  122  Cafes,  where  coffee  and  liqueurs  are  taken. 
1871  LONGI.  in  Life  (1891!  III.  16)  Manufacturers  of  ex 
quisite  liqueurs.  1882  Kneyel.  llrit.  XIV.  636/2  Hitters 
form  a  class  of  li(iueurs  hy  themselves. 

b.  A  mixture  ^consisting  of  sugar  and  certain 
wines,  or  sugar  and  alcohol)  used  to  sweeten  and 

'    flavour  champagne. 

1872  Tinnicm  M~X:  DITRI'   Treat,  ll'ine  468. 

2.  ^HqUtHr-glaSS.  In  some  recent  Diets. 

3.  at/rib,  and   Cciiib.,   as  liqueur  manufacturer, 
merchant;  liqueur  brandy,  a  brandy  of  special 
bouquet,  which  is  consumed  in  small  quantities  as 
a   liqueur ;  liqueur-frame,    a  frame  for  holding 
liqueur    bottles ;    liqueur-glass,     a    very    small 

!  drinking  glass  used  for  liqueurs ;  liqueur-man, 
one  who  adds  the  liqueur  in  the  process  of  cham 
pagne-making  ;  liqueur-stand  =  liqutur-frame. 
liqueur- wine  [=  F.  vin  de  liqueur],  one  of  the 
strong  and  delicate-flavoured  wines  that  have  the 
character  of  liqueurs. 

1882  F.ncycl.  firit.  XIV.  686/2  Wines  and  spirits  remark 
able  for  their  amount  of  bouquet,  such  as  tokay  and  ^liqueur 
brandy,  &c.  1873  JAS.  GRANT  One  of  the  '600'  iv,  P.inns 
appeared  ..  followed  by  a  servant  bearing  '  liqueur-frames, 
filled  with  'mountain  dew'.  1859  LANG  ll'und.  India  18 
Two  Miqueur  glasses.  1872  THUUICHUM  &  DUPR£  Treat, 
li'ine  468  The  liqueur  is  kept  in  the  atelier  in  a  large  can 
attached  to  a  machine  which  is  under  the  guidance  of  the 
*liqueur-man.  1858  SIMMONDS  />/VA  Trade,  ^Liqueur 
manufacturer.  1800  Ann.  Keg.  441  An  Italian  ^liqueur 
merchant.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  *l*if/nenr  stand. 
1872  Tiit'DlcHUM  &  DLTR£  Treat,  li'ine  515  "Liqueur  Wines. 

LiqueuT,  v.  [f.  LIQUEUR  sb.]  trans.  To  flavour 
(champagne)  with  a  liqueur. 

1872  I'HUDICHUM  &  DUPR£  Treat.  U'ine  467  The  operation 
of  liqueuring.  Ibid.  469  It  sometimes  happens,  however, 
that  . .  the  wine  which  has  been  disgorged  or  liqueured 
undergoes  a  slight  second  fermentation.  1876  M.  COLLINS 
Rlacksniitli  <*f  Scholar  I.  ix.  243  The  liqueured  champagnes 
for  which  we  give  as  many  shillings  as  it  cost  pence. 

Liquible,  variant  of  LIQUABLE  Obs. 

Liquid  (li'kwid), a. and  sb.  Forms:  4  liquyd, 
5-6  Ii-,  lyquide,  -yde,  (5  lyquet,  6-7  liqued), 
6-  liquid,  [a.  OF.  liquide,  ad.  L.  liquid-it!,  f. 
KqttSre  to  be  liquid,  cogn.  with  liquare  LIQU ATE  v., 
liqifi  to  be  liquid,  liquor  LTQUOK.] 
A.  adj. 

I.  1.  Said  of  a  material  substance  in  that  condi 
tion  (familiar  as  the  normal  condition  of  water,  oil, 
alcohol,  etc.)  in  which  its  particles  move  freely  over 
each  other  (so  that  its  masses  have  no  determinate 
shape),  but  do  not  tend  to  separate  as  do  those  of 
a  gas ;  not  solid  nor  gaseous.  Hence,  composed 
of  a  substance  in  this  condition. 

1382  WVCLIF  Ezek.  xliv.  30  Alle  liquyd  [1388  moist] 
sacrifices,  or  fleetynge,  as  oyle,  and  hony,  and  syche. 
c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cinirg.  203  Fleuma  vitreum  was  liquide 
fleuma,  &  wi|>  cooldnes  it  is  congilid.  1494  FABVAN  Chre>n. 
VII.  373  Rosyn,  grece,  and  other  lyquet  &  brynyng  stuffe. 
1544  PHARR  Kegim.  Lyfe  (1560)  Oivb,  Another  devine 
medecine,  in  a  liquide-fourme.  1562  TURNER  Herbal  n. 
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LIQUID. 

29  Rosin  of  >*'  larche  tre  . .  is  moyster  or  more  liqued. 
'59°  Si'i-ixsKK  J-\  Q.  ii.  ti.  6  Which  feeder  each  living  plant 
with  liquid  sap.  1590  SHAKS.  Mitts.  N.  i.  i.  211  Decking 
with  liquid  pearle,  the  bladed  grassc.  1604  — -  Oth.  v,  ii. 
280  Whip  me  ye  Diuels  ..  Wash  me  in  steepe-downe  gulfes 
of  Liquid  fire.  1610  WILLET  Hc.vaf>la  Dan.  202  Windes 
doe  not  blowe  so  much  vpon  the  solid  earth,  as  vpon  the 
liquid  sea.  1667  MIL. TON  ]y.  L.  \.  229  If  it  were  Land  that 
ever  burn'd  With  solid,  as  the  Lake  with  liquid  fire.  1697 
DRVDF.N  I'irg.  Georg.  iv,  601  Down  from  his  Head  the 
liquid  Odours  ran.  1760-2  GOLDSM.  Cii.  World  cvi.  r  4  The 
whole  is  liquid  laudanum  to  my  spirits.  1800  tr.  Lagrange^s 
Client.  1 1. 1 13  Add  a  very  small  quantity  of  water,  inorder  that 
the  mixture  may  form  a  paste  somewhat  liquid.  1849  R.  V. 
DIXON  Heat  i.  21  Liquid  thermometers,  may  be  applied^to 
measure  temperatures  considerably  above  those  at  which 
the  liquid  filling  them  boils  in  the  open  air.  1863  MARV 
HOWITT  /'.  Brewer's  Greece  II.  xi.  i  With  the  taste  of 
Nectar  and  colour  of  liquid  gold. 

b.  In  poetical  and  rhetorical   lang.  often  used 
for ;  Watery. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  <f-  Cr.  i.  iii.  40  And  anon  1>ehold  The 
strong  ribh'd  Ilarke  through  liquid  Mountaines  cut.  1611 
COKVAT  Critiiiiu's  559,  I  will  retnrne  againe  to  my  liquid 
journey  betwixt  Mentz  and  Franckford  vpon  the  river 
Magnus.  1657  HP.  H.  KINC.  Foetus ^1843)  in.  xiii.  103  All  the 
Ship-wracks,  and  the  liquid  graves.  1725  I'OI-F.  Odyss.  x. 
58  Meanwhile  our  vessels  plough  the  liquid  plain.  1819 
WORDSW.  \l*a%goner  Concl.  36  While  Grasmere  smoothed 
her  liquid  plain  The  moving  image  to  detain.  1856  KMF.RSON 
fing.  Traits,  I'oy.  /tw^.Wks.  iBohn)  II.  ii  The  good  ship. . 
gliding  through  liquid  leagues.  1879  J.  Bi'sfioucHS  Locusts 
AT  IT.  Homy  11884)  82  It  [the  strawberry]  is  the  product  of 
liquid  May  touched  by  the  June  sun. 

c.  occas.  Of  the  eyes:   Killed  with  tears. 

1598  Rou  LANDS  /if fray.  Christ  57  Her  liquid  eies  stroue 


each  t'exceed    the   other,  . .  by   leares   her   woe   appeares. 
1873  KI.ACK  i'r.  Thiile  iii.  36  Po 
had  grown  full  and  liquid. 


Joems(  over  which  fair  eyes 
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1835  L  TAVT.OR  Sfor,  Despot.  iv.  165  The  liquid  or  con 
vertible  state  in  which  we  find  the  designations  of  office  in 
the  New  Testament.  1867  DEI'TSCH  Rent.  (1874)  13  The 
liquid  nature,  so  to  speak,  of  its  technical  terms.  They 
mean  anything  and  everything.  1877  PACKK  ^innnfort^ 
Paying  16  The  task  of  rendering  the  five  fingers  of  each 
hand  fluent,  or,  as  we  may  say,  liquid. 

6.  Of  assets,  securities,  etc. :  Capable  of  being 
promptly  converted  into  cash. 

1879  Daily  Nt"ivs  26  May,  Liquid  Securities,  or  in  other 
'.    words,  those  easily  convertible  into  cash  when   necessity 
,    arises.      1884  Pall  Mall  G.   5  May  7/2  A   company  with 
sufficient  capital  to  take  over  the  bank's  liquid  assets. 

7.  Comb.  :  liquid-solid  a.  (see  quot.). 

1862  H.  SPENCER  First  Princ.  n.  xiii.  §  100  (1875)  292  A 
liquid-solid  aggregate,  or,  as  we  commonly  cal!  it,  a  plastic 
1    aggregate,  will  admit  of  internal  redistribution  with  com 
parative  facility. 
B.  si: 

1.  A  liquid  substance  (see  A.  i).     In  //.  often 
|    =  liquid  food. 

Liquids  and  gases  are  classed  together  as  fluids :  see 
Fn'in. 

1708  J.    PHILIPS  Cyder  I.  31   Re  it  thy  Choice  ..  To  sit 

l>eneath  her  leafy  Canopy,  Quaffing  rich    Liquids.      1725 

WATTS  Logic  \.  vi.  §  4  Juice  includes  both  substance  and 

liquid.      1773-83   HOOI.K  OH.   fur.  xxn.   88    E'er  his  lips 

essay'd  The  moistening  liquid.     1805  Meet.  Jrtil.  XIV.  125 

He  refused  to  swallow  liquids.     1839  R.  S.  ROBINSON  Nant. 

Steam  Eng.    161    Steam  when  in  contact  with  the   liquid 

from  which  it  is  formed.     1842  A.  COMHF  rliysioL  Digestion 

i    (ed.  4!  36  Thirst,   or  a  desire  for  liquids.     1875   FoRTNl'M 

Majolica  vi.  58  The  liquid  of  the  bath  must  lie  thin.     1879 

THOMSON  &  TAIT  Nat.  rhil.  I.  i.  §  320  We  shall  designate 

'    a  mass  which  is  absolutely  incompressible,  and  absolutely 

'    devoid   of  resistance    to   change  of  shape,  by  the  simple 

appellation  of  a  liquid.     1895  ZANGWILL  Master  \\.  iii.  157 

Popping  corks  and  gurgling  liquids. 

b.  Dutch  liquid:  see  DUTCH  a.  3  I). 

2.  Phonetics.  A  name  applied  to  the  sounds  de 
noted  by  the  letters  /,  m,  n,r,  or  (by  some  writers) 
only  to  those  denoted  by  /  and  r. 

The  name  (L.  liquid*,  sc.  litterx)  is  a  literal  translation 
of  the  (jr.  vypd  <sc.  oroixeio)  applied  to  A,  IJL,  v,  p,  on  account 
of  their  flowing  and  easy  sound  as  compared  with  other 
consonants,  or  perh.  as  having  an  indeterminate  or  unstable 
character  between  consonant  and  vowel  (cf.  the  application 


II.  In  various  transf.  andy?^.  senses. 

2.  Of  light,  fire,  the  air:  Clear,  transparent,  bright 
(like  pure  water).  [Cf.  L.  liqnidus  in  poetry.] 

1590  SPF.SSER  /•'.  Q.  in.  iv.  49  And  with  her  pineons  cleaves 
the  liquid  firmament.  1653  H.  MORROW////.  /IM.  n.ii.  (1712) 
41  Though  the  Earth  move  floating  in  the  liquid  Heavens. 
1688  PRIOR  E.rodns  in.  v,  Why  doe-;  he  [the  Sun]  wake  the 
correspondent  Moon,  And  fill  her  willing  Lamp  with  liquid 

Light?     1697  DKVOF.N  I'irg.  Georg.  in.  378  They  That  wing         _ 

the  liquid  Air,  or  swim  the  Sea.  1742  GRAY  Ode  on  Spring  \  of  vypos  to  a  vowel  of  variable  quantity  ;  aUo  the  term 
iii,  The  insect  youth  are  on  the  wing,  Kager  to  . .  float  amid  j  rifii^ui-a  '  semi-vowels  ',  applied  to  the  '  liquids  '  and  a). 
the  liquid  noon.  <  1800  K.  WHITE  /Vv;«s (1837)  7 3 The  liquid  I  A  somewhat  analogous  term  is  the  K.  wonill?  lit.  '  wet', 
lustre  of  her  fine  blue  eye.  1850  KINGSLKV  Alt.  /,<v£v  xiii. 


(1879)  163  The  dark  hazel  eyes  shone  with  a  more  liquid 
lustre.  1884  .V/.  James's  C,az.  10  May  6/2  A  youthful 
forehead  and  a  pair  of  liquid  eyes. 
3.  Of  sounds :  \  lowing,  pure  and  clear  in  tone ; 
free  from  harshness  or  discord.  Also  in  Phonetics, 
Of  the  nature  of  a  '  liquid  '  (see  B.  2}. 

n  1637  P>.  JONSON  fi'tff.  Grain.  (1640)  47  It  [R)  is  sounded 
fume  in  the  beginning  of  the  words,  and  more  liquid  in  the 
middle,  and  ends  :  as'  in  rarer,  riper.  1646  CRASHAW  Stefs 
to  Temple,  etc.  105  1'athing  in  streames  of  liquid  melodic. 
1697  DKYMN  /EneiJ  Ded.,  The  many  Liquid  consonants 
are  plac'd  so  Artfully,  that  they  give  a  pleasing  sound 
to  the  Words.  1733  POPR  Hor.  Sal.  H.  i.  31  Lull  with 
Amelia's  liquid  name  the  Nine.  175*  Hl'MF.  F.ss.  xxi.Wks. 
1854  III.  229  The  Italian  is  the  most  liquid,  smooth,  and 
effeminate  language  that  can  possibly  be  imagined.  1797 
MRS.  RAIICUFH-:  Italian  xi.  (1824)  586  The  liquid  cadence, 
as  it  trembled  and  sank  away,  seemed  to  tell  the  dejection 
of  no  vulgar  feelings.  1847  TESXVSON  I'riuctis  11.404  Make 
liquid  treble  of  that  bassoon  my  throat.  1855  H.  SPENCER 
/'rim-.  Psychol.  (1872)  I.  n.  i.  149  Tones  which  are  alike  in 
pitch.,  are  distinguishable  by  their  ..  ringing  or  their 
liquid  character.  1879  J.  HI'RKOUGHS  Locusts  \  II'.  Honey 
(1854)  86  The  liquid  and  gurgling  notes  of  the  l>obolink. 
1888  SWEET  Eng.  Sounds  $  21  lint  those  'vowellike'  or 
'liquid'  voiced  consonants  which  are  unaccompanied  by 
buzz  are  often  also  syllabic. 

f  4.  Of  proofs,  exposition,  etc.  :  Clear,  evident, 
manifest.  06s. 

1610  IfoxNE  /'sei/ifo-mar/rr  17  With  vs  it  is  euident  and 
liquid  enough.  rti6i9FoTHERHV^I///Ci'W.  II.  iii.  §  3.  (1622)219 
But  vnto  those  that  be  learned,  it  is  cleare  enough  and  liquid. 
1620  WOTTON  in  Reli(].  (1672)  519  You  had  suspended  your 
Judgement  till  more  liquid  proofs.  a  1657  R.  LOVEDAY 
Lett.  cxxx.  (1659!  236  My  most  liquid  discoveries,  as  I 
thought,  of  undoubted  truths,  have  so  oft  been  confuted. 
1657  W-  MORICE  Coena  quasi  Koifq  x.xii.  222  S.  Augustine 
impressed  himself  especially  to  fight  against  [the  Donatists], 
as  is  liquid  through  the  whole  torrent  of  his  writings.  1685 
H.  MOUE  1'arafip.  1'ropltet.  462  This  is  the  clear  and  liquid 
reason  why  [etc.].  1716  AVI.IFFE  FarcrgoH  [305],  1  have 
robbed  my  self  of  liquid  Proof  by  my  own  Act. 

b.  Of  an  account  or  a  debt :  Undisputed.  Now- 
only  in  Scots  Law,  said  of  a  debt  that  has  been 
ascertained  and  constituted  against  the  debtor, 
either  by  a  written  obligation,  or  by  the  decree  of 
a  court. 

1660  HOWF.I.I.  Diet,  s.v.,  To  make  accounts  liquid,  orcleer, 
liqnidcr,  arrester  Us  cowptes.  1681  RYCAUT  li.Gracian's 
Critick  To  Rdr.,  A  Debt  of  One  hundred  thousand  Pieces 
of  Eight,  which  his  Catholic  Majesty  owed  unto  my  Father : 
The  Demand  was  unquestionable,  for  the  Account  was 
liquid,  and  clearly  stated  by  the  Councel  of  the  Exchequer. 
1682  SCARLF.TT  Exchanges  120  To  Discount  ..  is  good  and 
sufficient  payment,  if  it  be  of  a  due  and  liqued  Debt.  1726 
AVI.IFFR  I'arergon  135  Nor  does  it  admit  of  any  delay 
tho'  the  Debt  be  entirely  Liquid.  1731  Liquid  sum  {see 
LIQUIDATION  i].  1754  ERSKINK  /'?•/;/»-.  .SV.  /.rm»  (1809  253 
Inhibition  mayproceed.  .upon  a  liquid  obligation.  1884  SIR 
R.  COLLIER  in  Lam  Tinjes  Kef.  LI.  581/2  A  claim  by  way 
of  compensation  is  admissible  when  it  is  for  a  demand  which 
is  termed  liquid. 

5.  Not  fixed  or  stable.  Of  movement :  Facile, 
unconstrained. 


used  to  denote  the  palatalized  pronunciation  of /and  some 
other  consonants. 

1530  PALSGR.  Introd.  23  Theyr  consonantes  he  devyded 
in  to  mutes  &  liquides  or  semivocalles.  1611  FLORIO,  Lf- 
c/mde,  liquids,  as  L.  M.N.R.  a  1637  11.  JONSON  Kng.  Grant. 
(1640)  47  It  [L]  melteth  in  the  sounding,  and  is  therefore 
called  a  liquid,  the  tongue  striking  the  root  of  the  palate 
gently.  17x0  Annlsox  1'eitler  No.  163  p  7  There  is  scarce 
a  Consonant  in  it ;  I  took  care  to  make  it  run  upon  Liquids. 
1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  88  p  3  liy  tempering  the  mute 
consonants  with  liquids  and  semi-vowels.  1817  BYRON  Heppo 
xliv,  With  syllables  which  breathe  of  the  sweet  South,  And 
gentle  liquids  gliding  all  so  pat  in. 

3.  Comb. :  t  liquid  vessel,  receptacles  for  liquids. 

1649  Nnv  Haven  Col.  Ree.  (1857)  I.  458  The  wormes  would 
eat  it  [timljer]  so  as  it  would  l>e  vnserviceable  for  making  of 
liquid  vessell. 

Hence  Li-quidless  n.,  without  liquid. 

1826  IMacfau.  Mag.  XX.  397  Coleridge's  patent  inkstand 
stood  liquidless  as  a  sand-bottle. 

Liquidanibar  (likwidtc-mbai).  Also  liquid 
amber,  [a.  mod.L.  liqiiiilamliar  (in  Kenou  i6i<0, 
app.  irreg.  f.  L.  liquid-its  Lio.ru>  +  med.L.  ambar 
AMBER.] 

1.  A  resinous  gum  which  exudes  from  the  bark 
of  the  tree  Liquidambar  slyi-acijina.     Called  also 
copctlm  balsam. 

1598  FLORIO,  Liquidanibro,  liquid  amber.  1616  Bi  I.I.OKAR, 
Liquid  Amber.  A  sweete  Rosin  brought  from  the  West 
Indies,  comfortable  to  the  braine.  1657  TOMLINSON  Ream's 
Disp.  IV.  n.  ix.  673  Liquid  Amber  is  a  certain  oleous  Rosine 
..called  from  its  suaveolence,  Liquid  Amber,  or  Oyl  of 
Amber  [orig.  Liquidambar  dictum,  . .  quasi  ambarum  liqui- 
dum].  17*7-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.y.  Amber,  Liquid  Amber, 
is  a  kind  of  native  balsam,  or  resin,  like  turpentine ;  of  a 
!  pleasant  smell,  somewhat  like  ambergris. 

2.  Rot.  A  genus  of  trees,  N.O.  1  lamamelideir , 
consisting  of  two   species,   /-.  orienta/is  of  Asia 
Minor  (which  yields  the  balsam  known  as  liquid 
storax),  and  L.  s/yracifltia,  the  Sweet-gum  Tree 

1    of  N.  America  ;  n  tree  of  this  genus. 

1843  PKFSCOTT  Mexico  (1854)  •>.  The  rich  foliage  of  the 

liquid-amber  tree.     1846  W.  D.  COOI.KY  Maritime  -v  /»/. 

Discav.   III.  v.  xviii.  273  The  eastern  slope  of  the  Cordil- 
j    leras  of  Mexico,  covered  with  thick  forests  of  liquidambar. 

1881  Gard.CIiron.  No.  412.652  Some  young  Liquidambars. 

1884  E.  EuiLKSi-os  in  Century  Mag.  Jan.  446/2  Carts  with 
i    truck  wheels  sawed  from  the  liquid-amber  or  sweet-gum  tree. 

Liquidate  O''kwi<l«'t),  ///.  a.     Law.    ran-. 

Also   7   Sc.  liquidat.      [ad.   late  L.  litjuidtit-iis. 

pa.  pple.  of  liqiriddrc,  f.  liijniiius  liquid,  clear.] 

Ascertained  and  fixed  in  amount.     (Cf.  LiQfin  a. 

4  b.) 
1609  SKENK  AVA'.  Maj.  77  The  Judge  sal  take  ane  pledge 

fra  the  defender  ..  to  pay  the  debt,  with  the  skailhs  taxat 
1    and  liquidat  in  the  persewers  clame,  to  the  persewer,  within 

space  of  fiftene  dayes.     1868  Act  31  ft  32  I 'ict.  c.  101  Sched. 

i  FF)  No.  i  With  a  Fifth  Part  more  of  the  Interest  due  at 
,    each  Term  of  liquidate  Penalty. 

Liquidate  (li'kwidc't),  z».  Also  7  liquidat. 
[I.  lair  1..  liifiiiiiiit-.  ppl.  stem  of  Jiquidare,  f.  //'- 


LIQUIDATION. 

'    juidns  LlQrin.     Cf.  V.  liqitider,  Sp.  HqniJar,  \.. 
liqitiJare  (in  sense  4).] 

tl.  trans.  To  make  clear  or  plain  (something 
obscure  or  confused) ;  to  render  unambiguous ;  to 
settle  (differences,  disputes).  O/'S. 

11  1670  HACKET  Al'f.  Williams  i.  (1692)  19  There  he 
discours'd  with  that  depth  of  Learning,  yet  liquidating 
that  depth  with  such  facility  of  opening  it.  1732  His!. 
Littmtria  III.  382  He  liquidates  many  Points.  1765 
H.  WALTOLF.  Vertue's  Anccd.  Paint.  I.  ii.  43  A  senseless 
jumble,  soon  liquidated  by  a  more  egregious  act  of  folly. 


was  frighted,  lest  he  should  be  thought  a  promoter  of  in 
surrection,  and  the  line  was  liquidated  to  '  Britons,  attend.' 
1780  HENTHAM  J'ritif.  Legist,  iii.  §  10  In  what  other  respects 
our  ideas  of  them  [pains  and  pleasures]  may  be  liquidated 
will  be  considered  in  another  place. 

b.  To  clear  away,  resolve  (objections),  rare. 

1620  SIR  R.  NAI'NTON  in  Fortesc.  Papers  114  He  may 
liquidat  all  scruples  when  he  shall  come  to  the  Spanish 
Court.  1865  F.  H.  LAING  in  Ess.  Ktlig.  *  Lit.  Ser.  I.  (1865) 
202  The  same  principle  of  a  long  preparation  liquidates 
main-  other  objections  of  the  same  character. 

1 2.  To  determine  and  apportion  by  agreement  or 
by  litigation  ;  to  reduce  to  order,  set  out  clearly 
(accounts).  Oh. 

c  1575  Ral/oltr's  Practices  (1754)  41  Ane  Baron,  in  his 
awin  court,  may  liquidate  the  prices  of  his  fermis,  auchtand 
to  him  lie  his  tenentis.  1622  MABBE  tr.  Alcnian'sGnzman 
d'Al/.  I.  22  [He]  could  cleare  you  any  account,  could  liqui 
date  and  divide  it  to  an  haire.  1739  GIBBER  Ajtol.  (1756) 
II.  45  This  pension  was  to  be  liquidated  into  an  equal 
share  with  us.  1755  Connect.  Col.  KfC.  (18561  X.  366  A 
committee  with  full  power  . .  to  examine,  liquidate,  adjust, 
settle,  and  give  needful  orders  for  the  payment  of  the 
several  accounts.  1758  J.  BLAKF.  Plan  Mar.  Syst.  41  The 
commander  . .  will  lie  able  to  liquidate  the  amount  of  his 
nett  wages.  1795  WYTHF.  Decis.  Virginia  14  An  account 
of  goods  not  delivered  or  accepted  as  a  payment  nor 
liquidated  between  the  parties  ought  not  to  be  accepted  as 
a  payment  in  paper.  1798  KAY  Aincr.  Lain  Rep.  (1809)  I. 
1 14  Agreed  to  pay  the  debt  on  its  Ijeing  liquidated. 

fig-  17$9  CHF.STERF.  Let.  to  Son  27  Feb.  (1892)  III.  1248 
If  our  epistolary  accounts  were  fairly  liquidated,  I  believe 
you  would  be  brought  in  considerably  debtor. 

3.  To  clear  off,  pay  (a  debt).  Also  absol.  in  U.S. 
slang, 

1755  JOHNSON,  Liquidate,  to  clear  away  :  to  lessen  debts. 
1785  Lr>.  MALMESIIURY  Diaries  ty  Corr.  II.  122  The  King 
desired  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  send  in  an  Exact  Statement 
!  of  his  debts,  giving  him  to  understand  he  would  liquidate 
them.  I786R.  KING  in  Life  tf  I.  on:  (1894)  1.6  As  the  debt 
arose  during  the  circulation  of  paper,  it  may  probably  be  more 
easily  liquidated  by  the  scale  than  in  any  other  way.  1823 
LIN<;ARD  Hist.  Eng.  VI.  no  Charles  . .  had  not  wherewith 
to  liquidate  the  arrears  of  his  victorious  army  in  Italy. 
1834  HT.  MARTINEAU  Moral  iv.  135  No  effort  should  be 
spared  to  liquidate  the  National  MM,  1835  HAUBURTON 
Ctockm.  Ser.  I.  xviii,  When  1  liquidate  for  my  dinner,  I  like 
to  get  about  the  test  that's  goin.  1849  UROTF.  Hist.  Greece 
II.  Ixxi.  (1862)  VI.  333  The  pay  which  he  had  offered  was 
never  liquidated.  1868  ROGERS  I'ol.  Econ.  iv.  (1876)  6  In  the 
vast  majority  of  instances  no  money  is  used  to  liquidate 
debts  on  either  side. 

4.  Law  and  Coinm.     a.  trans.  To  ascertain  and 
set  out  clearly  the  liabilities  of  (a  company  or  firm) 
and  to  arrange  the  apportioning  of  the  assets ;  to 
'  wind  up '.     b.  intr.  To  go  into  liquidation. 

1870  Standard  16  Nov.,  A  proposal  to  liquidate  by 
arrangement  was  resolved  upon  by  the  creditors.  1883 
Munch.  Exam.  27  Nov.  4/7  It  has  been  decided  to  liquidate 
the  Exchange  Bank.  1884  La-.o  Times  13  Dec.  119  i  The 
debtor  liquidated  and  a  trustee  was  appointed. 

5.  trans.  To  liquefy,  melt.  rare. 

1656  Blot'NT  Glossogr.,  Liquidate,  to  make  moist,  to 
clear.  1862  Jrnl.  S»C.  Arts  X.  324/2  The  heat  of  the  ship's 
hold  being  sufficient  to  partially  liquidate  its  \sc.  rubber] 
substance. 

b.  _/ff-  To  dissipate,  waste. 

1702  DF.  FOE  HeJtfm.MaaunHae.ys  These  [sr.  drunk 
ards]  liquidate  their  Wealth,  and  covet  to  he  poor. 

0.  To  make  (a  sound)  less  harsh  or  grating. 
In  some  mod.  Diets. 

Hence  Li-quidated///.fl.,  Li'quidatingCTV.  sb. 
and  ppl.  a. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Liquidated,  made  moist  or  clear; 
also  spoken  of  Bills  made  current  or  payable  ;  pay'd  off, 
cleared.  1749  Conne<t.  Col.  Rec.  (1876)  IX.  453  That  he  press 
forward  the  liquidating,  settling  and  obtaining  final  payment 
for  the  accounts.  1798  BAY  A  met:  Lam  Rep.  (1809)  I.  16  Li 
quidated  accounts.  1848  ARNOri.iijl/rtr.  /WAW.I.IV.  (18661 1. 
181  Debts  in  the  legal  sense,th»t  is,  liquidated  and  ascertained 
amounts.  1891  Daily  A'rux  '  5  Jan.  -i,  2  A  substantial  surplus 
will  remain  for  division  among  the  partners  of  the  liquidated 
firm.  1895  Ihid.  S,  May  8/7  Wheat  ..  declined  under  the 
combined  control  of  lower  cables,  further  rains  in  the  West, 
and  active  liquidating.  1899  ll'id.  2  Feb.  4/7  Liquidating 
or  abortive  companies. 

Liquidation  ^likwid<7i-J3n).  [n.  of  action  f. 
late  L.  liquidarc  to  LIQUIDATE.  Cf.  t'./i<jiiii/alw>i.] 

1.  Lav.  The  action   or  process  of  ascertaining 
and  apportioning  the  amounts  of  a  debt,  etc. 

,  1575  Balfonr's  Practicks  ( 1754)  41  Liquidation  of  prices 
of  fermis.  1731  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Liquidation,  3.\\  ascertain 
ment  of  some  dubious  or  disputable  sum  ;  or  of  the  respective 
pretensions  which  2  persons  may  have  to  the  same  liquid  or 
clear  sum.  1737  tkid.,  Liyiiidatii'n  [in  trade]  the  order  and 
method  which  a  trader  endeavours  to  establish  in  his  affairs. 

2.  The  clearing  off  or  settling  'of  a  debt). 

1786  R.  KING  in  Life  «,-  Corr.  (18941  I.  6  How  far  a  liquida 
tion  by  the  scale  will  be  equitable  or  just,  in  yonrestimation, 


LIQUIDATOR. 

I  cannot  say.  1790  BURKE  Ft:  Rev.  Wks.  V.  226  The 
national  debt,  for  the  liquidation  of  vvliich  there  is  the  one 
exhaustless  fund.  1804  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Dcsp,  III. 
272  It  shall  be  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  his  debt  to  the 
Company.  1850  MUKIVALB  Rom.  Emp.  (1865)  I.  ix.  382 
His  property  was  confiscated  to  the  state  in  liquidation  of 
ihe  tme._  1879  LUIWOCK  A  deft;  Vol.  <y  Educ,  vi.  127  The 
liquidation  of  Debt  is  a  national  duty. 

3.  The  action  or  process  of  winding  up  the  affairs 
of  a  company,  etc. ;  the  state  or  condition  of  being 
wound  up;  esp.  in  phr.  to  go  into  liquidation. 

1869  Echo  23  Mar.,  The  ..  Company  (limited)  has  passed 
into  voluntary  liquidation.  1873  Daily  News  22  Sept.  3/2 
The  notifications  ..  for  the  liquidation  of  ecclesiastical  pro 
perty  in  Rome  number  more  than  60,  1874  MRS.  RIUUELL 
Mortoinlcy  II.  viii.  99  If  his  own  brother  had  gone  into 
liquidation.  1879  Daily  News  7  Jan.  5/5  A  petition  for  liqui 
dation  in  bankruptcy.  1880  Ibid.  28  Oct.,  The  vast  majority 
of  defaulters  have  their  affairs  arranged  in  liquidation. 

Liquidator  'Jrkwid<?rtai).  [f.  LIQUIDATE  v. 
+  -OK.  Cf.  F.  liquidcttettr.~\  A  person  appointed 
to  conduct  the  winding-up  of  a  company. 

1858  LD.  ST.  LEONARDS  Hatidy-Bk,  Prop.  Law  \\\\.  170 
All  executors  and  administrators,  liquidators  under  the 
Joint  Stock  Companies  Act.  1870  Daily  News  23  Apr., 
The  official  liquidator.. had  done  all  that  he  could  to  get  in 
and  administer  the  assets  of  the  company. 

b.  Liquidators  of  vessels   (U.  S.)  :    a   class  of 
officers  of  the  New  York  custom-house. 

1884  R.  WHEATLEV  in  Harper  s  Mag.  June  58/1. 

Hence  liquidator  ship,  the  office  of  liquidator. 

1869  Daily  Ncivs  5  Nov.,  That  ..  the  official  liquidator 
>hould  be  allowed  to  retire  from  the  provisional  liquidator- 
ship. 

Liquidity  (lik\vi*diti\  [ad.  L.  liquiditM-em* 
f.  liqttidus  LIQUID  a.  :  see  -ITV.  Cf.  F.  liquidity} 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  liquid. 

1620  VKNNKR  Ifia  Recta  viii.  183  They.  .doe.  .by  reason 
of  their  liquiditie,  very  fitly  prepare  the  way  for  other 
meats.  1653  H.  MOKE  Conjcct.  Cabbal.  (1713'  83  Air  and 
Water,  for  their  thinness  and  liquidity,  are  very  like  one 
another.  1758  IJORLASK  Xat.  Hist,  Cornwall  82  Passing 
from  a  state  of  liquidity  into  a  state  of  solidity.  1794 
KIHWAN  Elein.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  398  Lavas  owe  their  liquidity 
to  melted  bitumen  and  sulphur.  1813-21  BENTHAM  On 
tology  Wks.  1843  VIII.  200  Of  such  of  them  as  are  in  a  state  | 
of  fluidity,  liquidity  and  ga--cosity  included.  i86oTvNi>Ai.L 
Gtac.  i.  iii.  29  Heavy  rain  fell,  . .  but  it  came  from  a  region 
high  above  that  of  liquidity.  1871  ROSCOE  Elein.  Client.  40 
This  amount  of  heat  which  is  necessary  to  keep  the  water 
in  the  liquid  form.  .i,s.  .termed  the  heat  of  liquidity.  1881 
G.  MACDONALD  Mary  Marxian  I.  H.  33  Eyes.  .with.. more 
than  a  touch  of  hardness  in  the  midst  of  their  liquidity, 
f  b.  Rarefied  condition?  subtlety.  Oh. 

1665  GLANVILL  Scepsis  Sci.  vi.  28  The  spirits,  for  their 
liquidity,  are  more  uncapable  than  the  fluid  Medium,  which 
is  the  conveyer  of  Sounds,  to  persevere  in  the  continued 
repetition  of  vocal  Ayres. 

c.  Of  sound:  Clearness  or  purity  of  tone. 

1817  KxxnSitq0$P0ftfyyji  The  wild  Thrilling  liquidity 
of  dewy  piping.  1819  P.  MOKKIS  in  Klackiv.  Mag.  VI.  309 
The  mind  wandering  abroad  rejoices  in  joining  itself  with . . 
the  soothing  liquidity  of  rivers.  1821  Examiner  155/2 
Sweet  ami  indefinable  liquidity  of  tone. 

Liquidize  (Irkwidaiz),  v.  [f.  LIQUID  a.  + 
-IZE.J  trans.  To  make  liquid,  in  various  senses. 

1837  New  Monthly  Mag,  L.  72  The  coffee-jug,  which  he 
at  times  applied  to  his  lips,  seemed  to  liquidize  his  imagina 
tion.  1840  Ibid.  LIX.  204  It  should  be  liquidized  in  a  silver 
saucepan.  1880  Libr.  Univ.  Knmvl.  (N.Y.)  X.  696  This 
also  liquidizes*. all  broad  vowels,  when  a  corresponding  ter 
mination  has  dropped.  1887  MARY  LINSKILL  In  Exchange 
for  a  Soul  III.  Iv.  113  The  bells  were  ringing  softly,  the 
softer  for  the  nearness  of  the  water,  which  seems  always  to 
'liquidise  '  the  sound. 


iquidly  (li'kwidli),  atfo.  [f.  LIQUID  a.  4-  -L\2.]    : 

1.  In  a  liquid  manner ;  after  the  manner  of  a  liquid. 

1653   SPARKK   Scintilla   Altaris  (1663)   533   That   do/en 
springs  did  liquidly  record  The  twelve  apostles.     1821  Afav     j 
Monthly   Mag.    III.    523    A   noble   crystal,  which  ..  is   so     ' 
liquidly  transparent  as  to  shew  images  truly  through   its     j 
softening  medium.     1847  L.  HUNT  Men,  M'onicn,  <y  Ii.  I.  ix. 
*75  Tea,  between  black  and  green..  ;    something  with  a     j 
body,  although  most  liquidly  refreshing. 

fa.jfSg;  Clearly,  plainly  (  =  L.  liquido}.  Obs. 

1620  VQflMtStmt,  Ixxlv.  750  That  sense  which  arises  .. 
evidently,    liquidly,   and    manifestly   out   of  the  Original! 
Text  it  selfe.    1657  W.  DLOIS  Mod.  Policies  F  iv,  It  concerns 
Christians  to  be  cautelous  before  swearing,  to  swear  Liquidly, 
and  to  observe  Conscionably.    1657  \V.  MORICE  Cocita  quasi 
Kou'if  xv.  199  That  the  ancient  Suspension  was  attended     | 
with  such  an  interdict,  appears  liquidly  enough  by  the  second     , 
Councel  of  Aries.     t66z  PAGITT  Heresiogr.  (ed.  6)  283  Which     , 
they  did.  .as  liquidly,  clearly  and  truly  expound  and  para-     j 
phrase,  as  if  [etc. J. 

Liquidness(H'kwidiu's).  [f. LIQUIDS.  + -NESS.]   [ 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  liquid,  liquidity.    I 

*53°  PALSGR.  239/2  Lyquednes.se,  itwystevr.  1622  MABIHC 
tr.  Alcmans  Gnzman  iCAlf.  it.  54  The  my  re,  by  reason  of 
its  liquidnesse,  had  soked  it  selfe  quite  thorow  my  cloathes. 
1675  SLR  E.  SHKRBURNE  Mantlhts  Pref.  n  The  fluidity  and 
Liquidness  of  the  Heavens.  1710  J.  CLARKE  Rohan  If  $  Nat. 
Phil.  (1729)  I.  119  They  are  mistaken  in  their  Notion  of 
Hardness  and  Liquidness.  1836  F.  MAHONEY  Rcl.  Father 
Prout  (1859)  194  The  bright  river'sglidingliquidness.  1839 
Tail's  Mag.  VI.  584  With  such  quivering  liquidness  of 
tune,  The  Gondola  draws  nigh. 

t  Liquidy ,  a.  Obs.  rare " l.  [f.  LIQUID  sl>.  + 
-T  l.]  Of  a  liquid  nature. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  dritrg.  78  (Add.  MS.)  A  venemy  Vlcus 
is,  in  whom  habundeb  venym  sotyl  £  liquydy  \v.r.  liquid]. 

Liq_uiforni  (li'kwif^im),  a.  [Contracted  ad. 
mud.L.  type  *liqitidiformist  f.  liquid-uni  LIQUID 
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sb.  :  see  -FOKM.]  Having  the  form  or  appearance 
of  a  liquid.  Liquifonn  melanosis,  'a  name  given 
by  Dr.  Carswell  to  the  product  of  the  disintegra 
tion  of  melanotic  tumours  which  are  sometimes 
found  in  serous  cavities'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1889"). 

1805  T.  WEAVER  tr.  Werners  Treat.  External  Char. 
Fossils  204  Native-Quicksilver,  which  is  found  in  globules, 
and  liquifurm.  1833  CAR8WKIX  Pathot.  Anat.t  Mc/anoiua  j 
Liquifonn  MelanosU. 

Liquirice,  obs.  form  of  Liytouit-E. 

Liquor  (li'kaj),  sb.  Forms:  3  licur(e,  4  Ii-, 
lykour,  4-6  lycour(e,  4-7  licour(e,  liquour(e, 
5-6  lycor,  5-7  licor,  (5  lycure,  lycowr,liccore, 
6  liquore,  lyquor,  liker,  lickor,  likcour,  7 
liqor,  liquer,  licquor,  lecker),  6-  liquor,  [a. 
OF.  ficitr,  licour,  likcur,  mod.F.  liqueur  (Pr.  licor , 
liquor,  Sp.,  Pg.  licor,  It.  liquore},  a.  L.  liquor 
(in  Lucretius  also  liquor]  liquidity  (hence  eoncr. 
a  liquid,  liquor),  cogn.  w.  liqttare,  liquere,  liqul 
(see  LIQUATE,  LIQUID).  The  later  ling,  forms  have 
been  assimilated  graphically  to  the  L.  word,  without 
change  of  pronunciation. 

The  L.  root  *#?«.  is  by  some  scholars  thought  to  represent 
a  pre-Laiin  *wuq*t  found  also  in  Celtic  (Irishy//«tV/,  Welsh 
gwlyl>}  wet) ;  but  this  is  doubtful.] 

1 1.  A  liquid ;  matter  in  a  liquid  state ;  occas.  in 
wider  sense,  a  fluid.  Obs.  in  general  sense. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  164  Hwo  bet  bere  a  deorewurSe  licur,  oSer 
a  deorewurSe  wete,  as  is  bame,  in  a  feble  uetles.  <E  1300 
Cursor  M.  21620  pis  cros  was  men  ban  wont  lose,  and  it  was 
laid,  -bat  a  lie ure  bar-of  ran.  1357  Lay  Folks  Catech.  289 
It  [baptisme]  be  done  anely  in  water,  For  naiiolhir  licour  is 
leurfult  tharfore.  1444  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  116/2  Vynegre. 
Oyle,  and  Hony  and  all  other  Lycours  gaugeable.  1450- 
1530  Myn:  our  Ladye  239  Wyth  thre  lyquores  that  y.s 
with  wepynge  teares  wytli  bloiiy  swette,  and  wytli  blode. 
1508  FISIIKK  7  Pcnit.  Pi>.  \.\.\ii.  Wks.  11876)  41  I'arte  of 
theyr  payne  hhall  be  in  a  pytte  full  of  brennynge  lycour. 
1604  1C.  G[RiMSTONEj  D'Acostas  Hist.  Indies  IV.  ,\.  234 
Although  it  [quicksilver]  be  a  liquor,  yet  is  it  more  htxivie 
then  any  other  mettall.  1610  SMAKS.  Temp.  \\.  ii.  21  Yond 
same  blacke  cloud, . .  lookes  like  a  foule  bumbard  that  would 
shed  his  licquor.  1664  POWKH  I-'..\f>.  Philos.  I.  59  Which 
Veins  and  Arteries  [in  the  Louse]  are  ;>o  exceeding  litlle, 
that  both  they  and  their  Liquor  are  insensible.  1701  tr.  Lc 
Clerc's  Prim.  Fathers  309  He  [PriulentSus]  would  have  the 
-Soul  to  be  a  very  subtle  Liquor. 

*!  Used  in  the  primary  Latin  sense :  Liquid  quality, 
liquidity.  Obs.  rare. 

1477  NORTON  Ord.  AUh.  v.  in  Ashni.  (1652)  63  Your  prin- 
cipall  Agent.  .Which  I  teach  you  to  knowe  by  signes  fowre, 
IJy  Colour,  Odour,  Sapor  and  Liquore. 

b.  In  somewhat  specialized  uses:  The  liquid 
constituent  of  a  secretion  or  the  like;  the  liquid 
product  of  a  chemical  operation.  Also  in  various 
phrases  (often  translating  Lat.  names  of  substances), 
as  liquor  of  flints  —  liquor  siliciini  (sec  6) ;  liquor 
of  the  Hollanders  i^see  quot.)  ;  liquor  of  Libavius, 
bichloride  of  tin. 

1565  in  Satir.  Poems  Reform.  I.  4,  I  he;i\e  not  vpe  my 
handes  filled  wlh  liquour  of  gowld,  but  w'b  water  so  nuichc 
prysed  by  Artaxerxes.  1800  tr.  Lagrangtfs  Chetn.  II.  150 
if  liquor  of  flints,  siliceous  potash,  be  poured  into  a  solution 
of  gold.  1808  DAW  in  Phil.  Traits.  XCIX-93  The  fuming 
muriate  of  tin,  the  Liquor  of  Lilwius,  is  known  to  contain 
dry  muriatic  acid.  1831  J.  I )  A  VIES  Manual  Mat.  Mt'd.  305 
Treat  directly  the  morphia  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid  and 
permit  the  liquor  to  crystallize.  1838  T.  THOMSON  Chew. 
Org.  Bodies  12  The  chloride  of  olefiant  gas,  usually  called 
Liquor  of  the  Hollanders.  1879  J.  M.  DUNCAN  Led,  Dis. 
Women  xv.  (1889!  108  The  retained  menstrual  fluid  becomes 
denser,  the  liquor  being  mostly  absorbed. 

2.  A  liquid  or  a  prepared  solution  used  as  awash 
or  bath,  and  in  many  processes  in  the  industrial 
arts,  e.g.  in  Tanning,  the  ooze  or  tan-water.  Iron, 
red) yellow  liquor  (see  quot.  1839). 

1583  STUIWES  Anat.  Alms.  u.  (18812)  37  The  shoemaker 
liquoreth  his  leather,  with  waterish  liquor,  kitchen  stuffe, 
and  all  kinde  of  baggage  mingled  togither.  1611  Vestry 
Bks.  (Surtees)  161  Paide  for  wodd  and  coles  for  the  boylinge 
of  the  lecker  to  the  same,  xijd.  1691  LUITKELL  Brief 
Rcl.  (1857)  II.  292  The  sole  invention  for  dipping  of  cloth, 
hats,  scarfes,  &c.  in  a  certain  liquor  that  shal  preserve 
them  to  keep  out  rain.  1730  SOUTH  ALL  tings  14  My  Liquor's 
being  then  so  strong  and  oleous,  that  I  durst  not  venture  to 
liquor  the  Furniture.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XVI 1 1. 
307/1  The  hides  are  then  put  into  a  pit  of  strong  liquor 
called  oo/e  or  wooze,  prepared,  .by  infusing  ground  bark  in 
water.  1839  UKK  Diet.  Arts  223  The  pyrohgmte  of  iron 
called  iron  liquor  in  this  country,  is  the  only  mordant  used 
in  calico-printing  for  b  hick,  violet,  puce,  and  brown  colours. 
The  acetate  of  alumina,  prepared  from  pyrolignous  acid,  is 
much  used  by  the  calico-printers  under  the  name  of  red  or 
yellow  liquor,  being  employed  for  these  dyes.  Ibid.  1209 
Some  finely  clarified  syrup,  made  from  loaf  sugar,  called 
liquor  by  the  refiners,  is  poured.. upon  the  base  of  each 
cone.  1883  B.  W.  RICHARDSON  Field  of  Disease  492  In  the 
further  process  of  finishing  the  snuff.,  there  is  what  is  called 
sifting  'the  shorts',  preparatory  to  adding  the  'liquors', 
viz.  salt  and  water  to  make  weight,  and  scents  to  give  per 
fume. 

tb.  dial.  Grease  or  oil  (for  lubricating  pur 
poses).  Obs.  (Cf.  LIQUORS,  i.) 

1559  Liidtow  Churchiu.  Acc.  (Camden)  90  Pa  yd  for  lycor 
to  lycor  the  chymes,  .jd.     1584  IHd.  167  Item,  for  a  pynte 
of  goose  liker,  to  liker  the  belles,  .iijd. 
C.  Brewing.  Water. 

1741  Compl.  Fant.-Piece  r.  vi.  278  The  Day  before  you  in 
tend  to  brew,  you  should  boil  a  Copper  of  Liquor,  (Water 
being  an  improper  Term  in  a  Brew-house).  174'  Lond.  <y 


LIQUOR. 

Country  Brew.  i.  (ed.  4)  22  The  Liquor  (for  it  is  Six-pence 
Forfeit  in  the  London  llrew-house  if  the  Word  Water  is 
named).  1880  Times  2  Oct.  6/1  '  Liquor '  is  the  word  used, 
because  in  brewing  it  is  considered  a  grave  solecism  to  speak 
of '  water '. 

3.  Liquid  for  drinking;  beverage,  drink.  Now 
;  almost  exclusively  spec.)  a  drink  produced  by  fer- 
!  mentation  or  distillation.  Matt  liquor ',  liquor 
!  brewed  from  malt ;  ale,  beer,  poi  ter,  etc.  Spirituous 
liquor  j  liquor  produced  by  distillation ;  spiiits. 
j  Vinous  liquor, \\(\\\or  made  fioni  Cranes;  wine. 

a  1300  C  n>sor  M.  13405  Dranc  he  neuer  ar  sli  Itcur,      13. , 

C  ocr  dc  L,  3048  To  mete  hadde  he  no  savour,  To  wyn,  ne 

I     watyr,  ne  no  lycour.     1340  HAMPOLK  Pr.  Consc.  6763  Na 

;     licour  sal  bai  fynd  lo  fele,  pat  bair  ihrest  mughtsleke.      1390 

i     GOWCR  Conf.  III.  31 5  This  .Maisler  [a  Surgien  and  J'hisicien] 

:     .   putte  a   liquour  in   hire  mouth.     1412-20  Lvuc.   Chron. 

I      Troy  i.  vi,  For  his  chiefe  socoure  She  toke   to  liym  a  vyoll 

1    with  lycoure.     1494  FAUYAN  Chron.  \.  iii.  iu  In  the  whiche 

!     they  caste  wyne,  myjke,  and  other  Lycours.     1$4<B  HOOKIM; 

.     Dyetary  x.  (1870)  252  Water. .of  the  \vhiche  dyuers  lycours 

;    or  drynkes  for  matnies  sustynaunce  be  made  of  [sit'].     1611 

'     Him.!-;  Nil  i/i.  vi.  3  Neither  shal  he  drinke  any  liquor  of  grapes. 

1667   MII.TOX   /'.   /-.   v.   445    Kve..thir  flowing  cups  With 

pleasant  liquors  crown 'd.      1687  A.   LOVKI.L  tr.   Thevenot's 

\     Trai1.  i.  33  They  call  it  Coffee,.  .This  Liquor  is  made  of  a 

1     Kerry.     1698  FKYICK  Acc.  R.  India  ty  /'.  36  A  bioad  Fate, 

frum  which  drops  his  Proboscis  or  Trunk  . .  ;    through  its 

Hollow  he  suck*  his  Liquor.     1718  I.AUY  M.  W.  MONTAGU 

Let.  to  Ctcss  Mar  10  iSlar.,   Sherbet  ..  is  the  liquor  tfaey 

drink  at  meals.     1719  DEFOI-:  Crusoe  \.  xiii.  (1840)  227  There 

were  some  casks  of  liquor,  whether  wine  or  brandy  I  knew 

not.     1765  I'hil.  Trans.  LV.  227  Ueer,  cyder,  champaign, 

and  other  Huffy  liquors.    1789  W.  HUCHAN  Dom.  M?d.  (1790) 

139  Persons  afflicted  with  low  spirits,  ..  find  more  benefit 

j     from  the  use  of  solid  food  and  generous  liquors.     1813  SIK 

:     H.  DAVY  Agric.  Cheat.  (1814)  141  Fruits  for  the  manufacture 

of  fermented    liquors,      1842   M.    RUSSELL   Polynesia    iii. 

(1849)  120  Their  own  laws  were  strong  enough  to  prevent 

the  manufacture  of  spirituous  liquors  at  borne. 

Jig.     1526  rilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  53  Fruyifull  and 

quycke  by  the  lycour  and  sappe  of  charite  and  grace.     1349 

COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Ca/.  16  My  sonne  Isaac  by 

.    drynkyng  tlie  effect  uall  lickor  of  the  gospel,  shal  styll.  .growe 

vp,  vntill  he  become  a  perfite  nian.      1584  LOD(,K  Alarum 

(1879)^44  They.. are  drunken  with  the  lycuiir  of  her  abho- 

minations.      1859  FrrzGKKALD  tr.  Omar  ii.  (1899)  69  Awake, 

my  Little  ones,  and  fill  the  Cup  Before  Life's  Liquor  in  its 

Cup  be  dry. 

b.  \Yith  reference  lo  intoxicating  effect.  /)ts- 
guised  with  liquor  ^  DISGUISED  ///.  a.  6.  In 
liquor  :  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  To  be  (the] 
worse  Jot'  liquor  :  to  be  overcome  by  drink. 

a  1529  SKKLTON  />'X-.  3  Fools  Wks.  1843  I.  202  Thou  hast 
wylde  lycoure,  the  whiche  maketli  all  thy  stomacke  to  be  on 
a  flambe.  1592  NASHE  /'.  Pcni/cssc  (cd.  2}  23  a,  He  is 
reputed.. a  boore  that  will  not  take  his  licour  profoundly. 
1752  HUMK  /-~ss.  <y  Treat.  (1777)  L  229  Though  the  passion 
for  liquor  be  more  brutal  and  debasing.  1753  Scots  Mag. 
May  26o/j  He  was  in  liquor.  1855  M.-MAI  \..\\  Hist.  Eng. 
,\\ii.  IV.  1 10  When  he  had  .slept  off  bis  liquor.  1871 
1  SMILES  Charac.  ix.  (1876)  246  He  . .  led  her  across,  not  ob 
serving  that  she  was  in  liquor  at  the  time.  1893  FOKUKS- 
MircilKLL  Rcinin.  Gt.  Mutiny  icS  He  had  never  been  the 
worse  for  liquor  in  his  life. 

C.  s/ang.  (Chiefly  (/.S.')  A  drink  (of  an  intoxi 
cating  beverage).  Also,  a  liquor-up. 

1860  LEVER  One  of  thttn  .\\ri,  If  you  <.hoo->e  lo  come  in    • 
and  take  a  liquor  with  me.     1872  Echo  23  Aug.  i  Farmer), 
To  have,,  .as  the  Americans  would  say,  a  liquor-up,  at  the 
hotel.     1882  Punch  29  Apr.  193/2  These  "nips'  and  *  pegs' 
anil  'liquors '.  .at  all  hours  of  the  day  were  unknown  to  u>. 

t  d.  Used  for  LIQCEUK.   Obs. 

1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XII.  250/2  Liquor.s  of  various 
sorts  are  compounded  and  distilled  at  Munlpelier. 

4.  The  water  in  which  meat  has  been  boiled  ; 
broth,  sauce;  the  fat  in  which  bacon,  fish,  or  the 
like  has  been  fried  ;  the  liquid  contained  in  oysters. 

f  1430  Two  Cookcry-bks.  n  pen  take  |je  lycowr  of  (?t: 
bonys,  an  ]?e  skyn,  an  be  brothe  bat  be  Capoun  was  sothyn 
ynne.  c  1440  Proii/p.  P<irvt  303/1  Lycure,  or  brothe  of 
fysche,  and  ober  lyke,  li<)i(amcn.  c  1450  ME.  M^cd.  Bk. 
(Heinrich)  65  Take  and  sebe  verueyne,  and  betonye,  and 
wermod..&  panne  ..  take  f^e  same  er,bys  . .  and  grynde 
hem.  and  tempre  hem  wyj?  be  same  Iicour  a  jeyne.  t  1460 
I.  RUSSELL  Z>X\  Nurture  382  Looke  ye  haue  good  mustarde 
per-to  [bravne]  and  good  licoure.  1514  B  \HCI.AY  Cyt.  $• 
Uplamiyskm.  (Percy  Soc.)  p.  xlvii,  Oft  all  the  broth  & 
licour  fat  Is  spilt  on  thy  gowne.  1719  UE  FOB  Crusoe  it. 
ii.  (1840)  30  He  . .  softened  them  with  the  liquor  of  the  meat. 
1747  MKS.  GLASSE  Cookery  ii.  (1767)  49  Take  some  of  the 
oyster  liquor  [etc.],  find.  59  Let  them  grow  cold  in 
their  own  liquor  before  you  serve  them  up.  //'/'</.  vi.  125 
When  you  boil  a  k-g  of  pork  or  a  good  piece  of  beef,  save 
the  liquor.  . .  Then  put  in  the  pork  or  beef  liquor.  1806 
A.  HUNTER  Cnlina  (ed.  3)  77  Add  a  little  anchovy  liquor. 
ll'id.  115  A  few  oysters  with  their  liquor.  1896  K'ar- 
wicksh.  Clous  ,  Liquor,  gravy,  the  grease  of  fried  bacon,  &c. 

5.  The  liquid  produced   by  infusion  (in  telling 
the  quality  of  a  tea).     In  liquor,  in  the  state  of  an 
infusion. 

1870  E.  MONEY  Cultiv.  <S-  Manuf.  Tea  (1878)  in  They 
judge  from  three  things,  first,  the  Tea  ;  secondly,  the  liquor  ; 
thirdly,  the  out-turn.  ..  The  Liquor. — In  taste  this  should 
be  strong,  rasping,  and  pungent.  Ibid.  136  Its  \sc.  Flowery 
Pekoe'sj  strength  in  liquor  is  very  great.  1882  Tea  Cycl. 
224/1  Poor  teas  of  weak  liquor. 

||  6.  The  Latin  word,  pronounced  bi'kwf.t  and 
Ii*k\vf/j,  is  used  («)  in  Pharmacy  and  Med.  in  the 
names  of  various  solutions  of  medicinal  substances 
in  water,  as  liquor  atrttttettuet  strong  solution  of 
ammonia  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1889) ;  liquor  potassst, 
an  aqueous  solution  of  hydrate  of  potash  ;  liquor 


LIQUOR. 

siliiitni,  '  .a  compound  of  silex  and  salt  of  tartar, 
discovered  by  Van  llelmont  in  1640,  which  be 
comes  liquid  in  a  damp  moisture  '  (Syd,  Soc.  Lex. 
1889).  (£)  in  Pkysiol.,  as  liquor  amnii,  the  fluid 
contained  in  the  sac  of  the  amnion  ;  liquor  $an- 
guini$)  the  blood-plasma. 

1796  KIRWAN  Elein.  Afin.  (ed.  2)  I.  «;i  He  melted  the 
white  sand  of  Freyenwalde  with  four  times  its  weight  of 
salt  of  tartar,  and  formed  a  liquor  silicum.  1839  LiNUUiY 
Introd.  Hot.  i.  ii.  220  The  fluid  matter  containetfwithin  the 
nucleus  is  called  the  liijnor  nninios  [sic].  1846  G.  E.  DAY  tr. 
Simon's  Anitn'Chcm.  II.  360  The  liquor  anmii  at  the  sixth 
month  was  turbid.  1857  G.  Unm  Urin.  Deposits  (ed.  5) 
184,  I  dissolved  a  portion  of  this  concretion  in  liquor 
potassa;.  1874  JOSES  i*t  STEV.  Faihol.  Anat.  (ed.  2)  14 
Liquor  sanguinis  consists  of  a  watery  solution  of  certain 
inorganic  salts. 

7.  at  t  rib.  and  Com/'.,  as  liquor-cistern^  -dealer^ 
-gage,  glass  i  -saloon,  -seller^  -shop,  -store,  -tentt 
traffic  )  vessel  \  liquor-fired^  -seasoned  adjs.  Also 
t  liquor-back,  a  kind  of  vat  used  in  brewing; 
liquor-pump,  '  a  portable  pump  for  emptying 
casks,  etc.'  (Knight  Diet.  Aleck.  1875);  a^so  m 
Sugar-Afanuf.  (see  quot.)  ;  liquor-thief,  a  tul>e 
which  is  let  down  through  the  bung-hole  of  a  cask 
in  sampling  spirits  (Knight). 

1691  T.  H[ALE]  Ace.  AVry  fnvcitt.  102  Cisterns,  Scuppers, 
*Liquor-Backs.  1839  UUE  Diet.  Arts  765  The  cock,  .above 
is  left  open  to  maintain  a  communication  with  the  *liquor 
cistern  [in  tanning).  1859  H.W.  HKECHER  Life  Thoughts 
Ser.  n.  70,  1  can  imagine  how  a  *Iiquor-dealer  would  feel 
to  own  his  conversion.  1898  T.  HARDY  Wessex  Poems  138 
Her  *liquor-fired  face.  1875  KSIGHT/?/V/.  Mcc/t.,  *  Lit/nor- 
A*vr^.  1830  MAKKYAT  A'fu^s  Lhvn  ix,  A  bottle  of.  .brandy, 
and  a  *liquur  gla^s.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  1196  In  Deme- 
rara  .  .  it  is  UMI.I!  to  attach  to  the  fsu^ar]  mill  a  "liquor- 
pump.  In  action,  the  liquor  from  the  gutter  of  the  mill- 
bed  runs  into  the  u>tern  of  the  pump,  and  is  raised  ..  to 
the  gutter  which  leads  to  the  clarifier  or  coppers.  1874 
D.  MACKAE  Americans  at  Home  xl.  320  In  "liquor-saloons 
and  gambling-houses.  1884  ^lag-  of  Art  Mar.  215/2  Some 
..getting  "liquor-seasoned  as  they  grow  older.  iSogMALKis 
Gil  Bla*V\\.KVA.  'Rtldg.  >  15  A,*Liquor-shop.  1815  Ann.  Reg., 
Chron.  46  Mr,  Henry  Beer's  'liquor-store.  1889  T.  HARDY 
Mayor  ofCasterl'r.  i,  The  licensed  *hquor-tent.  1901  igth 
Cent.  Oct.  538  The  illicit  *  liquor-traffic  had  been  abso 
lutely  stopped.  1608  R.  NORTON  \.r,  Stevitfs  Disine  Diij, 
Of  (iaudging,  and  the  measures  of  all  *  Liquor  vessels. 

Hence  Li  quordom  nonce-wd. 

1892  KAKRAR  in  Contcmp.  Rev.  Oct.  545  In  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  incessantly  used  hy  the  defenders  of  liquordom. 

Liquor  (li'k.>i\  v.     [f.  LIQUOR  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  cover  or  smear  with  a  liquor;  esp. 
to  lubricate  with  grease  or  oil.   Obs.  exc.  as  nonce- 
use  in  to  liquor  over. 

W&C/utrehw.  Ace.  St.  Margaret^  IVcstm.  (Nichols  17971 
19  Paid  for  nete.sfoot  oil  to  liquor  the  belles..  2"*.  1577  FES- 
TON  Gold.  Epist.  46  He  liquored  the  earth  wyth  hys  bloude. 
1626  BACON  Syl->a  §  117  Cart-Wheeles  scjueak  not  when 
they  are  liquored.  1655  BAXTER  Quaker's  Catech.  22  If  I 
had  your  Spirit  to  liquor  my  tongue,  I  should  ..  preach  the 
people  out  of  the  place,  a  1680  BUTLER  Rein.  (1750)  I.  388 
Witches  liquor  their  Staves  and  fly  through  the  Air.  1718 
MOT  IEUX  Quix.  U733)  I.  149  That  which  he  fansy'd  to  he 
Blood,  was  only..  the  Oil  of  the  Lamp  that  had  liquor'd  his 
Hair  and  Face.  1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Iw/>r.  (1756)  I. 
348  Greasing,  or  Liquoring  the  Hoofs  with  Hog's  Lard. 
1847  HAI.LIWELL,  Liquor,  to  oil,  or  anoint.  Giouc.  1864 
Gd.  Words  80/2  (ireat  knobs  of  buds  on  a  horse-chestnut  .  . 
liquored  over  with  an  oily  exudation. 

2.  esp.  To  dress   (leather,  boots  or  shoes)  with 
oil  or  grease. 

1502  [see  LIQUORING  I'll.  s!'.].  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  iv. 
v.  100  They  would  melt  mee  out  of  my  fat  drop  by  drop, 
and  liquor  Fishermens  boots  with  me.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f, 


Liq 


.  xxxiv.  §  51  (1689)  202  Let  the  Currier  very  well 


.  . 

iquor  them  with  following  Liquor.     1776  ANSI  EY  Election 

ail  29  Polish  his  Stirrups  and  liquor  his  Boots.  1830  G. 
COLMAN  /?>-.  Grins,  Random  Records  (1872)  471  (He) 
liquored  his  boots,  rubbed  down  his  Highland  pony  [etc.J. 

b.  slangi  in  phr.    To  liquor  ^a  person's)  boots  : 
(a)  to  cuckold  (him);   (/;)  (see  quot.  1^85^. 

1702  T.  BKOVVN  ll'bs.  (1720)  II.  305  Believing  for  some 
Reasons  he  had  an  underhand  Design  of  liquoring  his  boots 
for  him.  1785  GROSE  Diet,  l^ulg.  Tongue  s.v.,  To  liquor 
one's  hoots,  to  drink  before  a  journey,  among  Roman  Ca- 
tholicks  to  administer  the  extreme  unction. 

f  C.  slang.  To  thrash,  beat  ;  esp.  in  phr.  to  liquor 
(a  person's)  hide.   Obs. 

a  1689  A*.  Hood  ff  Little  John  viii.  in  Child  Ballads  III. 
134/2  I'll  liquor  thy  hide,  If  thou  offerst  to  touch  the  string. 
1719  D'Unn;Y  rills  VI.  101  I'll  liquor  your  Hide. 

•j-3.  Cookery.  To  cover  (pie-crust)  with  a  pre 
pared  liquor  ;  to  glaze.  Obs. 

a  1704  Compl.  Servant-Maid  (ed.  7)  72  Liquor  it  [a  piel 
with  Claret,  liutter,  and  siript  Time.  1751  SMOLLETT  Per. 
Pickle  II.  xlviii.  82  Two  pies,  one  of  dormice  liquored  with 
syrup  of  white  popples. 

4.  In  various  industrial  arts  :  To  steep  in  or  soak 
with  a  liquor;  to  steep  (malt)  in  water;  to  clear 
(sugar-loaves)  by  pouring  over  them  a  '  liquor  '  of 
fine  syrup. 

1743  Lond.  <S-  Country  Brew.  \\.  (ed.  2)  99  While  the  Malt 
lies  liquored  in  the  Mash-vat.  1833  UKE  Ke/>.  Sugar  A'r- 
Jining  3  in  Pnrl.  Papers  XXXIII.  553,  I  regret  that  cir 
cumstances  did  not  permit  me  to  adopt  as  my  general  prac 
tice  the  clearing  the  loaves  with  fine  syrup,  called  liquoring, 
instead  of  using  clay  pap.  1851  RONALDS  &  RICHAKUSON 
Client.  Tcchnol,  III.  155  The  ttobacco]  leaves  intended  for 


.  100  They  would  melt  mee  out  of  my  fat  drop  by  drop, 
quor  Fishe  , 

Beasts  (1658)  527  The  fat  of  Swine  is  very  precious  to  liquor 
shooes   and   boots  therewithal.       1681    CHETHAM  Anglers 
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the  production  of  snuff  are  sorted  and  liquured.  1874, 
'893  [see  LIQUORING  vbl.  sb.\. 

b.  trausf.  To  adulterate  (spirits)  with  water. 
1894  Daily  News  18  Apr.  6/6  They  will  be  obliged  to    ! 
'liquor'  their  spirits— that  is  to  say,  they  will  dilute  them 
with  water. 

5.  To  supply  with  liquor  to  drink  ;  to  ply  with 
liquor.     Also  to  liquor  up.     Now  slang. 

f.ififio  3/isogoiins  i.  iv.  19  ( Brand  1  Quellcn  434),  I  thinke, 
heis  at  Alhouse,  a  likeringe  ones  brayne.  1577  FENTON 
Gold.  Efist.  115  The  blynde  man,  who  weening  to  powre 
drinke  into  hys  dyshe,  powreth  it  into  y°  riuer  which  hath 
no  neede  to  bee  liquored,  c  1600  Ttmon  in.  iv,  If  that  your 
throates  are  dry,  I'le  liquour  them.  1642  R.  CARPENTKK 
Experience  \.  xvii.  118  If  wee  licker  them  throughly  with 
strong  Beere.  i66a  Rump  I.  336  Unlesse  the  Brewer  doth 
liquor  him  home.  1709  E.  WARD  Secret  Hist,  of  Clubs  3^1 
There  are  several  of  these  Flat-Cap  Societies  of  Female 
Tatlers,  who,  as  soon  as  their  Business  is  over,  liquor  their 
Weather-beaten  Hides  at  the  Taverns  adjacent  to  the 
Markets  which  they  use.  [Cf.  2  c.]  1710  —  Brit. 
H ndibras  5  Some  liquor'd  well  with  Foggy  Ale.  1852  R.  S. 
SURTKES  .Sponge's  .S/*.  Tour  (1893)  294  '  Call  him  in  \  roaixd 
Sir  Harry,  *  and  let  s  liquor  him '.  1890  Hoy's  Own  Paper  \  \ 
Jan.  227/3  l've  keen  liquored  up  and  stroked  down  till  I  fetl 
about  as  shaky  as  our  friend  Hugh  there, 

6.  intt:  (slang)  To  drink  alcoholic  liquor.   Also 

to  liquor  up. 

1839  MAKKYAT  Diary  Amer.  Ser.  i.  I.  239  It's  a  bargain     I 
then, ..come  let's  liquor  on  it.     1845  S.  Jiim  Margaret  i.    ; 
xii.  Si  The  old  man  called  her  Mary.     '  No,  Dad, ..it  must    1 
l>e  Margaret  *.     '  No  !  Mary. . .  Besides,  that's  a  Bible  name,    • 
and  we  can't  liquor  up  on  Margaret '.     1862  Macm.  Mag. 
June  146  They,  .liquored  at  the  bar,  and  played  the  myste-    • 
rious  game  'euchre'.     1895   ZASGVVILL  Master  \\.  xi.  259 
'  Will  you  liquor  with  me  i    he  said. 

Hence  Xd-quored  ///.  a. ;  Liquoring-  vbl.  sb. 
Also  Li  quorer. 

1502  Privy  Purse  E.\p.  KHz.  of  York  (1830)  37  A  barrell 
of  greese.  .for  the  licoryng  of  the  Queues  boreliydes.     1611     I 
COTGR.,  Sur/>oinct,  ..  an  oylie  grease  scummetl  from  peeces    j 
of  lichored  leather.     1667  LACY  Sauny  Scot  \\.  (1698)  26  O' 
my  Saul,  Sawndy  wou'd  l»e  Hang'd  gin  I  sud  bestow  an     ! 
aw'd  Liquor'd  Bute.     1681  DKYOEN  Ahs,  fy  Achit.  n.  46oOg    • 
from  a  treason-tavern  rolling  home,  Round  as  a  globe,  and 
liquored  every  chink.     1851  RONALDS  &  KILHARUSON  Chem.     \ 
Techno!.  III.  156  The  liquored  leaves  [of  tobacco]  are  tied     | 
up  in  bundles.     1874  W.  CROOKES  Dyeing  <y  Calico-fir,  iv. 
47    By  this   alternate   steaming    and   Hquuring,  the  goods    ' 
are  much  more  thoroughly  cleansed  than  [etc.1.     iSiBg  A. 
EDGAK  OldCh.  Life.Stot.  326  These  sobered  liquorers.   1893 
C.  BOOTH  I.ifc  <y  Lalwtr  Lond.  IV.  224  The  class  of  opera-     ! 
lives  [of  a  cigar  factory]  known  as  'liquorers'  and  '  strippers*.    : 
Ibid,,  '  Liquoring  '  is  the  preliminary  process  to  which  the 
[tobacco]  leaf  is  subjected,  and  consists  in  sprinkling  it  with 
pure  water  by  means  of  a  spray  [etc.].     1896  G.  M.  STISTEU    • 
Life  Sir  A*.  /•'.  /yttrfon  xi.  267  A  stroll  ..  enlivened  by  an 
occasional  Hquuring  up  with  a  new  acquaintance. 

Liquoras,  obs.  form  of  LIQUORICE. 

Liquorice,  licorice  (Irkoris).     Forms:   3 
licoriz,  3-5  licorys,  lycorys,  4-5  lycorice,  -yce, 
5  lycuryce,5 6li-,lycores(se,  5-7  li-,lycoris  e, 
(6  -yse,  -yze,-isse\  6  likorice,  lykorise,  licko- 
rise,  licquoris,  liquerise,  lyqueryce,  -ease,  li-, 
lycouresse,  lycuresse,   lykeres,   liquoras,  6-7    I 
li-,    lycoras,    liquoris,    7    lichoras,    licorish, 
liquirice,  liqueres,  lykyrrhizo,  licourico,  7-8 
liquorish,    9    dial,    lickerish,    6-    licorice,    7- 
liquorice.     [a.  AK.  lycorys,   (Jl1.  *  licorice^  early    \ 
mod.F.  liquerice  (Cotgr.),   ad.   late  L.   liquiritia 
(whence  It.  liquiriiia,  tegoi'izia,  MHG.  laker itze* 
mod.G.  lakritzt)  Du.  lakk(e]ris^  Da.,  S\v.  lakrits\, 
corruptly  a.  Gr.  t\vKvppt(a  (latinized  glycyrrhiza 
by  Pliny),  f.  J\VKV$  sweet  +  pifa  root.     The  Koni. 
langs.  in  general  have  metathetic  forms  of  the  late 
L.  word  :  OF.  recolisse,  regolisse,  etc.  (mod.F.  r4-    \ 
gHsse],  Pr.    regalicia,  &p.   regaliz^a,  Pg.   regaliz,    \ 
rcgalice,  It.  regolizia.~\ 

1.  The  rhizome  (also  called  liquorice-roof}  of  the 
plant   Glycyrrhiza  glabra.      Also,   a    preparation    , 
(used  medicinally  and  as  a  sweetmeat)  made  from 
the  evaporated  juice  of  this  rhizome,  and  commonly    j 
sold  in  black  cylindrical  sticks ;  also  called  extract    j 
of  liquorice,  stick  or  Spanish  Hqitoricc,  Spanish    \ 
juice.     Italian  liquorice  \    a  similar   product  ob 
tained  from  Glycyrrhiza  echinata. 

cms  LAY.  17745  And  gin-iuere  &  licori/  he  horn  lefliche 
,ef.  13..  A".  Alis.  428  His  love  is  al  so  swete,  y-wis,  So 
ever  is  mylk  or  Hcoris  !  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  /*.  v.  26 
Such  licoris  inai  leclie  from  Iy\pe  to  lone,  Such  sucre  mon 
secheth  that  saveth  me:i  sone.  1436  /W.  /\>ei>ts  (Rolls)  II. 
1 60  Conunodytes,  .commynge  out  of  Spayne, . .  Bent  fygues 
And  lycorys,  Syvyle  oyle,  and  grayne.  1519  HORMAN  Vulg. 
39  b,  Lycuresse  is  good  for  the  voyce.  1543  BOOtOB  liyctary 
xxii.  (1870)  287  Lyqueryce  ..  doth  loose  lleume.  1601  HOL 
LAND  Fliny  I.  356  Cheese  made  of  Mares  or  Asses  milk,  and 
Licorice.  1611  HKAI.M.  £  Fr..  A'///.  Burn.  Pestle  \.  I.  Carry 
him  this  sticke  of  Licoras,  tell  him  his  Mistresse  sent  it  him, 
and  bid  him  bite  a  peece,  'twill  open  his  pipes  the  better, 
iay.  1613  in  Rec,  Co'ivtnt.  Roy.  thtrtk*  (1870)  II.  396  Ilk 
;ntt  ball  of  brissell  annetseides  and  liqueres.  1684  tr. 
Nonet's  Merc.  Couipit.  xiv.  487  A  Lambitive  that  con.si-^^ 
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D.  vi,  I  cough  soiu'-'iinit;s  in  the  winter-weather,  and  father 
gives  me  lickerish.  1875  TENNYSON  Q.  Mary  in.  i.  109  He 
hath  a  yellow  beard. . .  Like  a  carrot's, . .  and  English  carrot's 
better  than  Spanish  licorice. 

fig-  >S9»  G.  HARVKV  Pierces  Super.  (1593)  164  O  the 
sugar  candy  of  the  delicate  bagpipe  there  :  and  o  the  licorise 
of  the  diuine  dulcimers  there. 

2.  The  leguminous  plant  Glycyrrhiza  glabra^  thu 
dried  rhizome  of  which  is  the  liquorice  of  commerce. 
Applied  also  to  other  species,  esp.  G.  echinata. 

1548  TURNER  Names  of  Herbes  40  Glycyrrhiza  called  in 
latin  Radix  dnlcis  is  named  in  english  Ly cores,  in  duch 
SueszholtZ)  or  Lycoris  or  Clarish.  1567  MAI-LET  Gr.  Forest 
50  Of  Licorise.  Lycorise  is  so  saide,  especially  through  the 
Greeke  word,  for  that  it  hath  a  sweete  roote.  1576  Surt>. 
in  Antitj.  Rcf>.  (1809)  IV.  424  Gardinges  and  Orchettes' 
wharin  growes.  .Cherries,  Wallnutes  &  also  Licores.  1588 
GREENK  Pandosto  (1607)  Ded.  2  Vnicornes  being  glutted 
with  brousing  on  rootes  of  Lycoras.  1654  EVELYN  Mem, 
(1857)  I.  316  All  marsh  ground  till  we  came  to  Brigg,  famous 
for  the  plantations  of  licorice.  1760  BROWN  Compl.  Fanner 
\\.  31  You  may,  if  a  deep  mould,  plant  them  [certain  lands] 
with  liquorish.  1811  LYSONS  Sttppl.  Env.  Lond.  448  About 
ten  acres  of  licorice  have  lately  lieen  planted  in  the  parishes 
of  Barnes  and  Mortlake.  1830  LINULEY  Nat.  Syst.  Dot.  91 
The  roots  of  the  liquorice  contain  an  abundance  of  a  sweet 
subacrid  mucilaginous  juice.  1870  YEATS  Nat.  Hist.Comw. 
243  Liquorice  is  a  native  of  Italy,  Spain,  Sicily,  and  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe. 

3.  Applied,  with   qualifying  epithet,  to  various 
plants,  the  roots  of  which  resemble  or  are  used  as 
substitutes    for    the   true   liquorice,   as   English , 
Indian,  mountain,  wild  liqttor ice  (see  quots.). 

1548  TURNER  Names  ofHcrbcs  86  Regaiicum  ..  It  maye 
l>e  called  in  englishe  mocke  Licores,  because  the  lea ues  are 
Jykc  Licores.  1725  HKAULKY  Fain.  Did.  II.  6  Eij/i  Put  to 
it  as  much  of  ttie  fine  Powder  of  Bole  Armoniack  and  Eng 
lish  Liquorish  . .  as  will  make  it  up  into  a  stiff  Pa-»te.  1760 
J.  LKE  Introd.  Bot.  App.  317  Liquorice,  Wild,  Astragalus'^ 
Capcraria\  Glycinc.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  11.687/2  Wild  liquor 
ice,  Al>rus  ;  also  an  American  name  for  Galiitm  cirt\v-ans. 

4.  attrib.  and  6"0////>.,as  liquorice-planter,  \~racc 
(  =  root),  -root,  -runner,  -set,  -soup,  -stick,  -tree, 
-water,  -wood\  liquorice  juice,  the  juice  extracted 
from  liquorice   root,  esp.  as  dried  and  prepared 
for  use ;  liquorice  mass,  paste, ( crude  liquorice  * 
(Cent.  Dict.j;  liquorice  powder,  ground  liquorice 
root,   used    as    an    aperient ;    liquorice    vetch, 
Astragalus  glycyphyltus;  liquorice  weed,  a  tro 
pical  plant,  Scoparia  thilcis  (Cent.  7)ict.i. 

1657  TOMI.INSUN  Kcnoi^s  Di$p.  \.  vi.  392  Of  *  Liquorice 
Juyce.  1838  Penny  L'ycl.  XI.  279/1  Good  liquorice  juice  is 
black,  dry,  easily  broken,  .^with  a  shining  fracture.  1763 
Mnscitm  Rnsticinn  I.  Ix.  256  *  Liquorice-planters  in  York- 


of  the  Syrups  of  Lykyrrhize.  violets  [etc.].    i68«j  Lond.  Ciaz. 
No.  2000/4  The  Juyce  of  Liquorice  of  Blois  ..  is  bold  at  the 
two  Pestles  and  RIortars  in  St.  Martins  Lane  near  Charing- 
Cross.     1747  WESLEY  Prim.  Physic  (1762)  35  Use  Water     | 
wherein  sliced   Liquorice  is  steeped.      1750  Phil.    Trans. 
XLVII.  xii.  77  Their  poison  ..  has  a  great  deal  of  resem-    , 
blance  with  Spanish  liquorice.     1840  MARRYAT  Poor  Jack    , 
viii,  Don't  eat  the  stick-liquorice.     1869  BLACKMOKK  Lorna    ; 


shire  and  Surry.  171*  STEELE  Sped.  No.  328  P  3  When 
I  had  occasion  to  buy  Treacle  or  *  Liquorish  Power  [sic] 
at  the  apothecary's  shop,  c  1400  Lanf rant's  Cimrg.  183 


*Liquericie  rase  ^  iij.  1530  PALSGR.  239/1  *Lycorice  rote, 
reclice.  1789  W.  UUCHAN  Dom.  Med.  (1790)  401  Sliced 
liquorice-root.  1763  Museum  Rnsticitiit  \,  1,\.  253  Some 
*hquorice  runners,  or  *sets  are  to  be  procured.  1864  Daily 
Tel.  10  Mar.,  The  *liquorice  soup  and  fat  pork  which  con 
stitute  the  usual  diet  at  the  hotel.  1580  HOLLYBASU  Treas. 
Fr.  Tong,  Vnfriquct,..^-*®  a  *lickorous  sticke.  1782  J. 
MILL  Diary  (1889)67  A  decoction  of  2  o/.  lint-seed,  2  du. 
of  Liquorish-stick  bruised  and  boiled.  i88a  A.  J.  C.  HARK 
in  Gd.  Words  Mar.  1  86  The  rich  plain  sprinkled  with  *Iiquor- 
ice-trees.  1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  App.  317  "Liquorice 
\  ^^,  Astragalus,  tifa  Garden  24  June  439/1  In  the  hedges 
you  may  very  occasionally  meet  with  a  rare  plant..  known 
by  the  not  inappropriate  name  of  Liquorice  Vetch.  1865 
Athenxnnt  No.  1984.  614/2  A  glass  of  *liquorice-water. 
1611  KLORIO,  Ligorttia^  the  *Lycorice-wood. 

Liquoring    (H'kariqji   ppl.   a.    Comm.     [f. 
l.iyuoH  z>.  +  -ING  2.]     Of  tea:    That  produces  ;a 


sj)ecified  kind  of)  liquor.     (Cf.  LIQUOR  sb.  5.) 

1891  Times  13  Oct.  9/3  Tea  .  .  Undesirable  liquoring  sorts 
were  rather  lower.  1891  Pall  Malt  (A  22  Aug.  7/1  Useful 
liquoring  teas  show  an  advance  of  a  farthing. 

Liquorish.  (U*kariJ),  a.  [f.  LIQUOR  sb.  +  -ISH. 
(An  etymologizing  sense-perversion  of  LICKERISH.)] 
Kond  of  or  indicating  fondness  for  liquor. 

1894  S.  R.  KEKJUTLEV  Crimson  Sign  312  A  rare  seaman, 
but  liquorish..  .  He  was  born  with  a  thirst.  1899  F.  T.  BUJ.LEN 
/.,';•  .SVa-it'*t{/27o  He  turned  a  liquorish  eye  upon  me. 

Hence  Liquorishly  adv.  ;  Li-quorisliness. 

1789  Emblems  of  Mortality  p.  xxvii,  To  contemplate  the 
Liquorishness  of  one  Figure  of  Death,  who  is  secretly  suck 
ing  through  a  Reed  the  Wine  from  the  emptied  Cask.  1851 
R.  S.  SURTEES  Sponge's  Sp.  Tour  (1893)  39  That  purpose 
was  to  try  how  many  silver  foxes'  heads  full  of  port-wine 
Tom  could  carry  off  without  tumbling,  and  the  old  felluw, 
l>eing  rather  liquorishly  inclined,  had  never  made  any  objec 
tion  to  the  experiment. 

Liquorish:  sec  LICKKUISH,  LlQUORICX. 

Liquorist  (.Irkarist).  [a.  K.  liquoristt^  One 
who  makes  liqueurs. 

1844  Frastrs  Mas-  XXX.  435/1  The  French  are  our 
masters  in  the  art  of  the  hquorist.  1879  Spoil's  Kncyct. 
Industr.  Arts  etc.  1.225  The  manufacture  of  these  liqueurs 
constitutes  the  trade  of  the  '  compoumler  '  or  '  litiuorist  '. 

Liquorlcss  (tt'kwUi),  a.  [f.  LIQUOR  st>.  + 
-LEWS.]  Without  liquor. 


of 


1859  HALA  Cas-ligkt  .y  /->.  ii.  27  The  haughty  Hospod.tr 
jf  Hungary,  drinks  confusion  to  the  Hold  IJandit  of  Bul 
garia  in  a  liquorlesh  tup.  1891  I'oice  (N.  Y.)  26  Mar.,  Can- 
nut  the  poor  man's  club  be  a  liquorlcsh  club  'i 

1  Li'auoroUS,  a.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [f.  LiQUOK  s&. 
+  -OUB.J  Of  the  nature  of  liquor ;  liquid. 

1678  R.  R|L'ssEi.i.l  G'ctvr  11.  i.  iv.  xiii.  117  And  by  that 
whii.li  is  made  hy  Filter,  We  acquire  the  Cleainebs  of  every 
Liquorotis  Thing, 


LIQUORSOME. 

t  Iu  quorsome,  a.    06s.     [f.  LIQUOR  sl>.  (er 
roneously  supposed  to  be  the  source  of 
LicKEKoua  a.}  +  -SOME.]  —  LICKERISH, 
Hence  Li/qnorsomely  adv. 

1656  H.  MOKK  Entkiis.  Tri.  (1712)  27  Men  of  shallow 
minds  and  liquorsome  bodies,  cleaving  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  flesh.  1664  —  Myst.  ////</.  i.  vii.  21  I.iquorsomely  par 
taking  of  the  diffused  reek  of  the  things  Sacrificed. 

Liquourish,  obs.  form  of  LlCKJEUSH. 

II  Lira  (l/*ra).  PL  Hlire  (\ific\  rarefy  liras. 
Also  7  in  anglicized  form  lire.  [It.  //r<z,  a  con 
tracted  form  ofL.  libra  pound:  see  LIBUA.]  The 
name  of  an  Italian  silver  coin  which  is  the  unit  of 
monetary  value  in  that  country. 

It  is  now  divided  into  100  centeMiTii,  and  equivalent  in 
value  to  the  French  franc. 

1617  MORVSON  [tin.  i.  jo,  I  bought  . .  a  fat  hen  for  two 
lires.  1756-711-.  Kcystcrs  Trav.  (1760)  IV.  118  A  braccra., 
may  be  hired  from  Venice  to  Trieste  for  fifty  or  sixty  lire. 
.Vtitc,  A  Lira  is  about  fxt.  sterling.  1868  BKOWNINI;  King  .y 
/V.t.  r.  39,  I  found  this  book*  Gave  a  lira,  for  it,  etghtpcnce 
English  just.  1877  L.  W.  M.  LOCK  HART  Mine  is  Thine  iv, 
The  money  went  to  the  marchioness,  .who  may  have  fed  the 
hungry  and  clothed  the  naked  with  the  lire  of  the  angry 
man.  1884  I1".  BOYLE  On  the  Borderland  237  A  baksheesh 
of  two  liras. 

Tjirate,  variant  of  LYKATE. 

Lircher,  obs.  form  of  LUUCHEK. 

Lire  (lai°-i),  •^'•l  Ol^s.  exc.  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
Forms  :  I  lira,  4-7  lyre,  4-5  Sc.  lyr,  (4  lore, ,  3- 
lire.  [OE.  lira  wk.  masc.,  of  obscure  origin.] 
Flesh,  muscle,  brawn. 

,1000  Sax.  Lfcchd,  II.  216  pa  liran  [iara  Itmkna  saria'S. 
Ibid.  II.  264  IJreost  ablawen  &  sar  beoh  &  lira,  c  1000 
/Er.FKic  Gfoss.  in  Wr.-W flicker  159/8  Pitlpa,  itel  uisc/tni, 
lira,  a  iza$  Juliana  58  As  bat  istelet  irn  to  limede  liire 
ant  te  leac  !i3  ba  ant  lire.  ^1330  Art/i.  fy  Mcrl.  S.:o-j 
(Kolbing)  For  he  carf  man  &  stiel  &  ire,  So  Ilesche  hewer 
dof?  flesches  lire.  1:1375  Si.  Leg.  Saints  xxxviii.  (Adrian} 
504  Scho  wald  haf  ronnyne  in  be  fire,  til  half  brynt  hir  bane 
&  lyr.  £1386  CHAUCKR  Sir  Thopas  146  He  dide  next  his 
white  leere  Of  clooth  of  lake  fyn  and  cleere  A  breech  and 
eek  a  sherte.  1c  1390  Form  ofCiiry  (1780)  12  Take  the  lire 
of  Pork  and  grynd  it  smal.  1460  Lyicaus  Disc.  1899 
Lybeauus  . .  smot  of  hys  theygh,  Fell,  and  bone,  and  lyre. 
1483 CrtM.  Angl,  218  Lyre  of  fiesche,^«^*rt.  1513  DOUGLAS 
iSmtis  vi.  iv.  35  The  haill  bowkis  of  beistis,  bane  and  lyre. 
1584  HUDSON  Du  Rartas'  Judith  vi.  (1608)  95  Ther  was 
no  sinew,  Arter,  vaine,  nor  lyre,  That  was  not  mangled  with 
their  vulgar  rage.  1610  HEALEY  6V.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  xxi. 
iv.  (1620)  786  A  boiled  Peacock  was  serued  in  and  I.  .tooke 
some  of  the  I.yre  of  the  breast,  c  1817  HOGG  Talcs  <V  SA. 
VI.  133  He  never  observed  ..  the  hook,  which  indeed  was 
buried  in  the  lire,  a  1835  J.  R.  WILSON  Talcs  of  borders 
(1837)  IU-  3°4/2  He  was  nae  feckless  smaik  that,  either  in 
bane,  limb,  or  lire.  1876  Whitby  Gloss>,  Lire,  the  fle^h  of 
an  animal,  or  rather  the  increasing  substance  as  it  grows 
bulky.  'There's  a  fair  deal  o'  lire  about  it.' 

Hence  Li'ry  a.  Obs.  exc.  dial.    Fleshy. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  218/1  Lyrye,  pulpostts*  1876  IVhilhy 
Gloss.  s.v.  Lire,  '  Quite  liry  ',  well  fleshed. 

Lire,  s&.~  nirc~~  '.  [App.  due  to  some  mistake  on 
Scott's  part,  perh.  a  confused  recollection  of  Lrniti.] 
A  supposed  old  French  measure.  (The  glossaries 
of  recent  edd.  say  '  a  pint  *.) 

1823  SCOTT  Qncntin  D.  xxxlv,  '  If  you  want  a  confessor', 
haid  Trois-Eschelles — 'Or  a  lire  of  wine  ',  said  his  facetious 
companion. 

t  Lire,  lier,  v.  Ot>s.  [f.  */ire,  *//Vr,  LEAH  -.] 
trans.  To  thicken  with  a  '  lear*  (see  LKAR-  2\ 

15. .  IVyl  Bttikc  his  Test.  (Copland)  B  ij  b,  Take  blode  of 
a  good  shepe..&  drawe  hit  with  the  brede  &  lier  vp  thy 
pot  therwith  but  not  to  thicke.  Ibid.  Lire  him  vp  with 
crustes  of  brede,  drawne  with  wine. 

Lire,  var.  LEEK  sb±  Obs. ;  obs.  form  of  LVKK. 

Lire,  pi.  and  obs.  sing,  form  of  LIRA. 

II  Lirella  (lire'la).  Bot.  [mod.L.  =  F.  tirelltt 
a  diminutive  f.  L.  lira  furrow.]  The  narrow 
'shield 'or  apothecium,  with  a  furrow  alon^  the 
middle,  found  in  some  lichens. 

1859  LINDLKY  I nt rod.  Bot.  (ed.  3)  271  Lirella  is  a  linear 
shield,  such  as  is  found  in  Opegrapha,  with  a  channel  aloii£ 
its  middle.  1861  UKSTLEY  Man.  Bot.  383  The  more  usual 
forms  [of  apothecial  are  round  and  linear ;  in  the  latter  case 
they  are  commonly  termed  lirella;. 

Hence  Lire'Uate,  Lire-nine,  Lire'lliform  (cr- 
ron.  lirellseform),  Lire'Uous  atf/s.,  shaped  like  a 
lirella. 

1855  MAYNK  Expos.  Lex.,  Lirclliforwis,  . .  Urelliform. 
Lirellostts,.  .lirellous.  1871  W.  A.  LLIOHTON  Lichen .Jlora, 
162  Apothecia.  .lirellifonu.  Ibid.  388  Apothecia  lirella;fonn. 
1889  Syd.  Soc.  Lex,,  Lircllate.  1900  JACKSON  Gloss.  Bot. 
Terms,  LirclHiw. 

Iiiricall,  obs.  form  of  LYRICAL. 

t  Liricoilfancy.  Obs.    Also  6liricum-,liri- 

confancie,  lyryconfaucy,  7  lilly-contancy,  8 
liricumphancy.  [Corruption  of  L.  lilinni  con- 
valliuni  (see  CONVALLY),  influenced  by  FANCY.] 
The  lily  of  the  valley. 

1567  MAI-LET  Gr.  Forest  49  I.iricumfancie,  or  as  Other 
iudge  May  I, Hie.  1578  LYTK  Dodoens  \\.  xxvi.  178  Lyllie 
Conuall,  is  now  called  . .  in  English  . .  Lyry  con  fancy.  1597 
GKHARDK  Herbal  \\.  Ixxxvii.  §  2.  3^2  It  is  called  hi  EngQsn 
Lillie  of  the  valley,  or  the  Conuall  Lillie,  and  May  LUlfes, 
and  in  some  places  Liriconfancie.  1657  W.  COLES  Adam 
in  Eden  xii.  24  It  [Lily  of  the  Valley]  is  called  ..  in  some 
places,  Liricoilfancy  or  Lilly-Confancy.  -171$  Poor  Robin, 
an  Almanac  A8b  (May),  The  Honey-suckle,  Rosemary* 
Liricumphancy,  Rose-parsley,.  .Which  do  this  Month  adorn 
each  Field.  1755  JOHNSON,  Liriccnfancy,  a  flower. 
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Living,  variant  of  LEAKING  :  see  LEAK-. 

Iiiriodcudrin  (Isi'Tiode'ndrin).  Clicm.  [f.  next 
+  -IN.]  A  bitter  principle  extracted  from  the  bark 
of  the  LirioJcndron  tulipifcra. 

1838  T.  THOMSON  Client.  Org.  Bodies  836  The  crystals  of 
lirioUemlrin.  1863  WATTS  DLt,  Chan,  s.v. 

!l  Liriodendron  (loi^riode-ndron).  [mod.L.,  f. 
:  Gr.  Kdpwv  lily  +  SivSpov  tree.]  A  genus  of  plants, 
N.O.  Magnolicuue,  of  which  the  N.  American 
:  Tulip-lree  is  the  only  representative. 

I'/SS  CHAMBEKS  Cycl.  i'«//.,  Liriotleiuirum,  .  .  a  name  jjivcn 
by  Linnxustoai;enus  of  plants  called  titlipifera  byCatesby 
and  others,  and  by  us  the  tulip  trt-c.}  1802  M.  CrtucH  in 
Life  etc.  (iB88)  II.  104  A  number  of  trees,  magnolias,  big- 
nonias,  Liriodendrons,  etc.  1847  ffat.  Emyct.  I.  925  The 
liriodcndron. 

Iii'l'ipipe,  li'ripoop.  Obs,  exc.  Hist.  Forms: 
6-7liripoope,f)  liripope.  lerripoop,leerypoope, 
liri-,  lyri-,  leripup,  7  lyripoope,  lirry-poop(e, 
leerepoop,  luripup,  lirripippes,  9  (liripipy), 
liripipo.  [ad.  mcd.L.  lin'pipiiint,  hropipiitm, 
explained  in  glosses  as  '  tippet  of  a  hood  ',  '  cord  ', 
;  shoe-lace  ',  and  '  inner  sole-leather  of  shoes  '. 
No  plausible  etymology  has  been  found  ;  connexion 
of  the  latter  part  with  F.  pipe  PIPE  sb.  is  not  un 
likely;  the  lorm  loripipium,  which  suggests  L. 
lonun  strap,  is  prob.  an  etymologizing  corruption. 
Cf.  F.  liripipioH  (Cotgr.)  'a  graduate's  hond  '. 

Menace's  Imlici'ijus  guess,  that  [iripi/iiiuii  is  a  corruption  uf 
ilcri  tphit-pintn,  is  repeated  seriously  in  recent  En^.  Diets.] 

1.  In  early  academical  costume  :  The  long  tail  of 
a  graduate's  hood  (see  quot.  1860). 

[1350-70  EitLiginui  Hist.  (1863)  III.  2^0  Habent  etianl.. 


liripipia  usque  taltun  longa  modo  fatuorum  dilacerata.] 
1737  OXKI.L  Ka6elnis  I.  xviii.  I.  213  With  his  Haircut  round 
as  a  Dish,  Ins  I.iripoop  on  his  Head,  nUxr  the  old  fashion. 
1860  FAIKIIOLT  Costume  Eiig.  (ed.  2)93  It  [the  huod]  is  closed 
tightly  about  the  head  by  the  liripipe,  or  long  pendent  tail 
of  the  hood,  that  hunj;  down  the  back  when  the  hood  "as 
thrown  off,  and  was  wound  like  a  bandage  about  it  when 
placed  over  the  head.  1872  E.  L.  CUTTS  Sit-iics  \  L'harat. 
429  The  priest  is  habited  in  a  robe  of  purple,  with  a  black 
cap  and  a  black  liripipe  attached  to  it. 

II  A  passage  of  Knighton  (c  1400'},  well  known 
from  being  quoted  by  IJu  Cange,  speaks  of  certain 
court  ladies  ns  wearing  male  altire,  with  '  liripipes  '. 
Hence  such  mod.  examples  as  the  following  : 

1843  JAMES  F0rt:s^  Days  (1847)  83  As  to  her  dress,  she  had 
a  purfled  liripipy  might  have  suited  a  court  harlot. 
b.  (Sec  quot.  ;  perh.  a  mistaken  guess.  "i 

1706  Pnn.Lli'S  (ed.  Kersey),  Leripoops,  certain  old-fashion'd 
Shooes,  tipt  with  Horn,  and  ty'd  up  to  the  Knees  with  Silk- 
Ribbons,  or  Silver-Chains. 

1  2.  Something  to  be  learned  and  acted  or  spoken  ; 
one's  '  lesson  ',  '  role  ',  or  '  part  '  ;  chielly  in  phrases 
to  know  or  have  (one's)  liripoop,  to  teach  (a  person) 
his  liripoop.  Obs. 

1546  SuffUc.  i'f  I'.iare  Commons  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  84  They 
know  their  liripope  so  well  that  they  draw  the  tayle  betwine 
the  ledges,  and  gette  them  seines  strey^ht  to  the  kennell. 
1568  U.  FVIAVULL  Like  ll'M  la  Like  1!  iij,  I  shal  teache  you 
bothe  your  liripup  to  knuwe.  1576  NEWTON  Lciunie's  Com 
plex,  vii.  58  A  wittold  ..  Who  can  his  lyrypoope,  and  ga*e 
full  mannerly  For  birdes  nestes  in  the  roofe,  while  others 
syckerly  Dubbes  him  an  horned  knight.  1577  S  I.  \NVHLKSI~ 
Descr.  Ircl.  in  Holinshed  II.  35/1,  I  will  teach  thce  thy 
lyrripnps  after  an  other  fashion  than  to  be  thus  malepertlie 
cocking  and  billing  with  me  that  am  thy  gouernour.  1589 
Ptippc  w.  Ilatcht't  30,  I  am  nor  al  tales,  and  riddles,  and 
rimes,  and  testes,  thats  but  my  Liripoope,  if  Martin  knock 
the  bone  he  shall  find  marrow.  1591  I.VLY  Safflw  I.  iii. 
163  Thou  maist  bee  skilled  iu  thy  logick,  but  not  in  thy 
leerypoope.  1594  —  A/oth.  Homl'.  r.  iii,  Tberes  a  girle  that 
knowes  her  lerripoope.  c  1600  DAY  llegff.  licdnall  Gr.  n. 
ii.  (1881)  35  I'll  teach  him  his  leripoop  forstealing  whilst  he 
hath  a  day  to  live  again.  1611  COTGK.  s.y.  Raultt,  Qui 
scait  I'ifn  son  ronlct.  That  knowes  his  liripoope,  thats 
thoroughly  prouided  to  speake.  a.  1625  BEAL.M.  &  FL.  WU 
tit  Xcv.  Wcap.  I.  i,  So.so,  I  have  my  lerrepopp  already.  1633 
IJKETUN  Packet  Lett.  60,  I  see  you  haue  little  to  doe  that 
haue  so  much  leasure  to  play  your  Luripnps. 
11  b.  Used  for  :  A  shrewd  trick. 

1605  London  Prodigal  IV.  i.  E  3  b,  Well,  cha  a  bin  zerued 
many  a  sluttish  tricke,  But  such  a  lerripoope  as  thick  ych 
was  nere  a  sarued. 

f  3.  A  silly  person.  Obs. 

1621  FLETCHER  I'i/griin  11.  i,  Keepe  me  this  youn^  Lirry- 
mope  within  doors.  17..  MULES  HIS.  Delia*  Class. 
tHalliw.),  A  liripoop,  vcl  ierriffef,  a  silly,  empty  creature; 
an  old  dotard. 

t  Liripipionated,  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare  -  '.  [ad. 
F!  lii-ipipioniiJ  (nonce-wd.),  f.  liripipioii:  see 
prec.]  Furnished  with  a  '  liripipe  '. 

1653  UKCjUHAjiT  Rabelais  I.  xviii,  Master  Janotus,  with 
his  haire  cut  round  like  a  dish  .  .  in  his  most  antick  accoustre- 
ment  Liripipionated  with  a  graduates  hood  [etc.]. 

Lirique,  obs.  form  of  LYHIC. 

Lirk  (I54k).  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Also  5,  9  lork, 
y  lurk.  A  fold  in  the  skin  ;  a  wrinkle. 

t  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  3029  Hir  forhed  [was]  full  fresshe  S;  fre 
to  be-holde,  .  .  Noufer  lynes  ne  lerkes  but  lull  lell  itreght. 


trans/,  fff'f.  1723  MCW*KD  Contend,  for  Faith  307  (Jam.) 
The  Lord  .  .  who  knows  to  seek  out  the  lirks  of  our  pretences. 
I    1802  SCOTT  Minstr.  Scott.  Borii.  (1803)  III.  281  The  bought 


LISIBLB. 

i'the  lirko'  the  hill.  31835  J-  M.  WILSON  TaLs  .)/  tfu 
Jlorttcrs  11857)  L  207  Till  1  find  her  dead  body  in  the  lirk 
of  the  hill.  1849  Lu.  COCKBUKN  Cinuit  Journeys  (1883^  35^ 
A  . .  button  . .  was  found  twisted  in  what  the  witness  called 
'a  lurk',  or  fold,  of  the  sheet.  2894  CHOCHEIT  Raiders 
ted.  3)  63  The.  .herds'  cothouses  in  the  lirks  of  the  hills. 

Hence  Lirk  v.,  to  wrinkle. 

1680  LAW  Mem.  (1818)  176-7  It  [the  elephant]  has.  .a  rough 
tannie  skin,  and  lirking  throughout  alt  its  body  ;  the  trunk 
of  it  lirks,  and  it  contracts  it,  and  draws  it  in.,  as  it  pleases. 
1880  Antrim  ^  Dolvil  Gloss.  s.v.,  The  uppers  of  your  boots 
isalllerked. 

Iiii'OCOJlite  Joi^rfrkonsit).  Min.  Also  eiroit. 
liriconite.  [f.  Gr.  Atipiis  pale  +  nuvia  powder: 
see  -ITE.]  Hydrous  arscnatc  of  aluminum  and 
copper,  occurring  in  bluish-green  crystals. 

1821  R.  JAMESON  Man.  Mineral.  94  Old.  IV.  Malachite. 
(Jeinis  II.  Liriconile.  1825  HAIIIINGEK  Mt>h*  J////.  Index, 
Liroconiu-.  1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  853  Liroconite. 

t  Iiirp.  Obs.  rare.  A  snap  (of  the  fingers  .  So 
also  Iiirp  v.,  Iii  rpingf  rbl.  sb. 

1548  THOMAS//,!/.  Gram.  (1567),  Cfiricc/i,  is  tlielirpynR  that 
is  made  with  the  lintels.  1598  1'  LOKIO,  I-'ntlla,  a  fltllt  ur  lirp 
with  ones  fingers..  .l''ritltare,  to  flurt  or  Iii  p  u  ith  ones  lingers. 

Lirrop,  dial.  var.  LAHUUP,  to  beat. 

Lirry,  lirrie  :  see  LUKRY. 

t  Lirt.   Obs.    [cf.  liKUitT  z'.]     Deception,  trick. 

i  1440  \\»-k  Myst.  xxvi.  255  For  truly  I>ou  inoste  lerne  vs 
That  losell  to  lache,  Or  of  lande,  tbnrgh  a  lirte,  Tbat  !ur- 
dayne  may  lepe.  1887  JAMIESON",  Snppl.  s.v.,  '  He  gied  her 
the  lilt  ',  i.e.  the  slip,  go-by. 

t  Lirylong,  adv .  Obs.  rare  — '.     [Cf.  ALIIIV.] 
c  1400    iieryn    309    Me   stapi>id    into   the   tapstry   wondir 
pryiR'ly  And  fond  hir  lining  lirylong. 

Lis1;!"'.  Her.  I'l.  lis,  lissea.  Also  7  lize, 
8  lys.  [a.  F.  lis  lily.]  —  FI.KI'K-DK-LIS  .'. 

1611  Sin  l>  ///.(/.  (,'/.  I'.rit.  IX.  xii.  572  Hee  |Kd»'.  Ill]  .. 
quartered  the  I'lovver  de  Li/e  with  the  Leopards  ..  albeit 
wee  see  his  former  Seale  also  adorned  with  two  Li/e  or 

l.illies.         1707    ClIA.MIU.KI.AVNK    St.    C, t .     I'll'lt.    II.     ii.    OO    Or, 

within  a  double  Tresstire,  CoumtM-fhAvci'd  Lys.  1870  H. 
fENNiNGS  Rosicritcians  \ii.  45  Now  of  the  Misses',  as  we 
shall  elect  to  call  them.  //'/(/.  46  The  three  '  Lotuses ',  or 
'Lis-.es',  were  the  coat  of  arms.  1888  Athen,-vi:in  i  Dec. 
74  j/i  A  cross  Henry  *ith  lions  anil  lis  in  the  angles. 

Iiis-,  liss  Jis  .  Irish  Antiq.  [a.  Ir.  lies,  Olr. 
fiss,  /ess  =  \\'clsh  lfys.]  A  circular  enclosure 
having  an  cartlu-n  \\all ;  often  used  as  a  fort. 

1845 '(1.  •UIIM-:  iu  Trans.  K.  Irish  .  lead.  XX.  443  The 
grtat  Rath  or  Lis,  called  Lismor,  or  the  great  fort.  1858 
I>.  O'LooNi-.Y  in  Trnus.  Ossianic  S<'C.  IV.  231  The  nobles 
of  ibis  country  are  said  to  Ii\e  in  the  great  and  large  duns, 
fortresses,  lisses,  and  raths.  1899  W.  U.  YKATS  AV<  ret  AV.>v 
in  ll'ind among  K avfr  49  Him  who  drove  the  gods  out  of 
their  liss. 

Lisarde,  obs.  form  of  T.I/ARP. 

Lisbon  (liv-bon'.  The  name  of  the  capital  of 
Portugal.  [~  1'g.  I.isl>oa.']  Hence:  a.  A  white  wine 
produced  in  the  province  of  Kstrcmadura  in  Por 
tugal  and  imported  from  Lisbon  ;  also  Lisbon  wine. 
fb.  A  kind  of  soft  sugar,  c.  A  kind  of  lemon. 

Lisbon  cut,  a  kind  of  brilliant  cut,  the  same  as  'double 
brilliant'  (1874  Knight  Diet.  A/ct/i.  384/2).  Listen  diet- 
drink  (see  quot.  1854-67  s.v.  DIKI-DKINK'. 

1767  MKS.  tii.AssE  Cookery  368  Take  one  pound  of  the 
best  Lisbon  sugar.  1767  H.  KELLY  Bal'ler  No.  41  I.  173  A 
Vintner  who  owed  me  a  hundred  pounds  for  some  Lishuns 
(for  you  must  know  I  am  a  wine-merchant).  1769  MKS. 

R.UF.M.I)  Kag.  Ilonsekfr.  11778)  42  I'"'  lo  >'  a  g'?ss  of 
Lisbon  wine.  1799  M.  UNDERWOOD  Treat.  Dis.  Children 
(ed.  4)  III.  125  A  little  Lisbon  sugar  may  be  added  to  this 
compound  of  sugar  and  milk.  1818  TonD,  Lisbon,  i.  A 
kind  of  white  wine.  2.  A  kind  of  soft  sugar.  1897  Miss 
HAKRAPEN  Hilda  Stratford  133  Robert  went  to  a  lemon- 
nursery  and  bought  500  Lisbons,  budded  on  the  sour  root. 

Lische,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  LEASH. 

Lise,  obs.  3rd  sing.  ind.  pres.  of  LIE  z/.l 

t  Liser.  Obs.  Also  4  lyser,  lesere,  j  lysure. 
[a.  OF.  lisicrc,  of  unknown  origin.  Cf.  LISIEUE.] 
A  list,  selvage  ;  also,  a  strip  or  cutting  of  cloth. 

1377  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  IJ.  v.  210  Thanne  drowe  I  me  amonges 
drapeies  my  donet  to  lerne,  To  drawe  J-e  lyser  \l'.rr.  liser, 
lesere]  alonge  be  lenger  it  seined,  c  1440  Pronip.  Parv. 
307/1  Lyyst,  or  lysure,  stroplinim.  Lyyste,  lysure,  or 
bchrede,  or  chyppyngys,  what  so  euer  hyt  VK,prescgtue3i, 

t  Lise  tte.  Obs,  [a.  F.  Lisetlc,  dim.  of  Elisc, 
Elisabeth.  Cf.  LISKIN.]  A  French  maidservant. 

1774  CIILSTERF.  Lett.  (1792)  I.  xxxvi.  118  Your  footman 
and  lisette  would  be  your  equals,  were  they  as  rich  as  you. 

Lish  (JiJ).  a.  dial.  Also  leash,  leish,  liesi;e)h, 
leesh  (see  Eng.  Dial.  J)i(/.'j  Active,  nimble. 

1781  J.  Htn  ION  Tour  to  Cares  92  Gloss.,  I.isli,  stout  and 
active.  1818  HOGG  Krinnnie  of  Bodateck  I.  39  Twa  lang 
liesch  chaps.  1820  Blaekw.  Mag.  May  160  He  was  a  leash 
lad  and  a  leal.  1822  UEWICK  Mem.  86  Up  came  a  'lish' 
clever  young  man,  a  Highlander  smartly  dressed  in  the  garb 
of  his  country. 

Lish,  variant  oileish,  LEASH  sb.  (sense  73). 

1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  II .  49  The  journeyman-weaver 
.  .transfers  the  lish  or  cord  [etc.]. 

t  Lisible,  n.  Obs.  Also  lieible,  loisiblo.  [a. 
F.  loisil'k  I?  OF.  *lcisible\  f.  OF.  loisir,  Icisir  >ee 
LEISUKE  rf.)  :-L.  liccrc  to  be  lawful :  cf.  LICENCE.] 
Lawful,  permissible. 

a  1420  HoccuiVK  D<!  /I't'.C-  P>  inc.  1565  pi  conceyt  holdeb 
it  good  and  Hsible  \HaUiiuell  reads  hcible]  To  doon.  Ibid. 
3119  When  he  a  man  y-murdred  liath  and  tlawe  A  man  to 
sle  by  lawe,  it  is  lisiblc.  1546  St.  Papers  Htn.  VIII,  XL 
309  Toching  the  stay  of  his  fortifications  at  Portet,  which 
ar  ulledged  by  us  not  loisible  by  the  treaty. 


LISlilRE. 

II  Lisiere  (J//.ygr).  Fort  if.  ?  O/>s.  Also  8  lizier. 
fKr.  :  cf.  Llsuit.j  =  13EHM,  FoBELAM)  2  b. 

1706  1'nu.Lii'b  (ed.  Kersey),  Lisicrt\.  .a  Term  in  Fortifica 
tion,  the  same  as  ftertn?  and  Fore-land.  1758  J.  WATSON 
MiHt.  Dict.j  Foreland^  Darin,  Berm,  or  Li/ier. 

Iiisk  ^lisk>  Now  r//<?/.  Forms:  a.  3  0/vv. 
lesske,  5-7  leske,  6  6V.  leisk,  7-  lesk.  0.  6- 
lisk,  (7  lisk?,  lysk;.  7.  5-6  laske,  S  lask. 
[I'rob.  of  Scandinavian  origin:  cf.  MSw.  liuske, 
liumske  (mod.Sw.  Ijttniskc}  masc.,  Pa.  lyske,  MDti.. 
Flemish  liesche  fern,  (mod.l)u.  lies  fern.) ;  a  form 
Icsca  '  inguen '  in  the  \Verden  Glosses  (GalWc  O.S. 
7"exls  360)  may  possibly  be  OE.  (for  *ttosca\  bul 
the  sk  (instead  of  s/i]  of  the  ME.  and  mod.  forms 
shows  that  they  do  not  descend  from  this.]  The 
loin  or  ilank  ;  also,  the  groin. 

a.  c  1200  ORMIN'4770  I, elide,  &  lesske,  ft  shulldre,  &  buce. 
.''(1400  Mortc  Arth,  1097  Lyme  and  leskes  fulle  luthyne. 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  2^8/2  Leske  (or  flanke),  ingiten.  1483 
Catk.  Angl,  214/1  A  Leske,  yj>ocondrta.  1513  DOUGLAS 
.•EMIS  x.  x.  103  At  hU  left  flank  or  leisk  [1553  lisk]  persyt 
tyte.  1615  CROOKK  Body  of  Alan  32  In  the  leske  or  groyne 
are  the  Kmunctories  of  the  Liuer.  1639  HOKN  &  ROB.  Gate 
Lang.  Unl.  xxi.  §  255  In  the  lesk,  under  the  groin  or  share, 
are  the  privities  or  secrets.  1847  HALLIWEU.,  Lcsk,  the  groin 
or  flank.  1886  -S".  /''.  Line.  Gloss,  s.v.  Lesk,  My  husband's 
broke  his  body,  and  it  presses  on  his  lesk. 

ft.  1508  DUNBAU  1'lyting  TC.  Kcnnedic  121  Lene  larbar, 
Km  Honour,  baith  lowsy  in  lisk  and  lon;e.  1603  in  Pilcairn 
Criut.  Trials  II.  417  lie  the  straik  of  ane  sword  in  the  lisk 
and  the  wambe.  1679  Lauderdaie  Papers  (1885)  III.  xciv. 
163  Wounded,  .in  the  groyn  or  lisk  with  a  partizan.  1690 
Lond.  C,az.  No.  2575  4  A  white  Mare,,  .blew  Spots  about  the 
Lysk,  bob-tail'd.  1709  Jacob.  Songs  (1887)  57  Ane  proUdit 
her  in  the  lisk  Anither  aneath  the  tail.  1857  GES.  P. 
TnoMi'SON  Audi  Alt.  I.  xxiv.  93  There  was  but  one  point 
on  which  he  could  not  bear  being  attacked,  like  a  horse 
which  will  nut  stand  being  touched  in  the  lisk. 

y.  ?i4-.  f/arl.  .l/.V.  219,  If.  150  (in  Proinj>.  Pant.  afjS) 
McsjftankS)  my  la^kes.  1552  HULOKT,  Laske  or  flancke, 
/r^rt.  1781  [.  HUTTON  Tonr  to  Cares  92  Gloss.,  Lis&,  or 
lil$tt,  tile  flank. 

Liskeardite  (liska'idait).  Min.  [\amcd  by 
Mnskelyne,  1878,  from  Liskctiffi  in  Cornwall :  see 
-ITE.]  Hydrous  arseniatc  of  iron  and  aluminium. 

1878  Mature  15  Aug.  426/2.  1883  Ibid.  XXVII.  307  Two 
new  aluminous  mineral  species,  Kvigtokite  and  Liskeardlte. 

t  Li'skin.  Ol's.  [a.  obs.  Du.  J.icsk^  ^  =^mod, 
l)u.  JAesje\  dim.  of  Elisabeth.  Cf.  LISKTTK.]  A 
Dutch  maidservant. 

1594  PLAT  Jcwell-ho,  I.  55  And  this  can  our  duche  HsVins, 
and  kitchin  maides  well  approue. 

Lisle  (lail).  The  name  of  a  town  in  France 
(now  Lille]  y  used  attrib.  in  Lisle  glove  ^  lace,  thread 
^see  quots.). 

1851  lliitsir.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  201  Fast  cotton  dyeing  for 
Lisle  thread  gloves,  1858  SIMMOSDS  Diet.  Trade,  Lisle- 
iflovcs,  fine  thread  gloves  for  summer  wear.  Lille-lace ^ 
Lisle-lace,  a  light,  fine  and  transparent  white  thread  hand 
made  lace,  sometimes  called  '  clear  foundation  '.  1879  WKB- 
STKR  Suppl.,  Lisle-thread,  a  hard  twisted  cotton  thread, 
originally  produced  at  Lisle,  France. 

Lisne,  obs.  variant  of  LISSEN  diah^  rock-cleft. 
Lisnisse,  variant  of  LKSXKSS  Obs. 

(  1305  .!>'/.  Christof>h-r  75  in  /•!.  }•',.  P.  (1862)  61  |>u  most 
in  lUnisse  [S.  Eng.  Leg.  273/73  lesnesse]  of  \n  synne  her 
Ii.ibbe  bi  woninge. 

Lisome,  variant  of  LEKSOME  a2  .SV.  Obs. 

1653  flnrifk  }\cc.  Glasgow  II.  260  It  sail  not  be  lisome  to 
any  landwarl  or  countery  man  to  buy  [etc.]. 

t  Lisoun.  Obs.    In  4  lysoun.    [?  a.  OF.  tuition 

shining,  light.]     ?  Glimpse;  trace. 

13. .  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  13.  887  pay  lest  of  Lotez  logging  any 
ly>onn  to  fynde, 

Lisp  (lisp\  sb.  [f.  LISP  vt~\  The  action  or  an 
act  of  lisping. 

a  1625  KLLTCHEK  S:  M. -\SSIN». I:R  Elder1  l>w.  \\.  ji.  Love 
tho.tL  that  love  good  fashions,  ( lyod  clollies  and  rich,  they 
invite  men  to  admire1  m  That  speake  the  lispe  of  Court,  Oh, 
'lis  great  learning!  1676  10  i  IIKKKIK;!-;  iMan.  of  Mode  i.  i, 
Kcll.  What  a  pretty  lisp  lie  has  !  Dor.  Hu,  that  he  affects 
in  imitation  of  the  people  of  Quality  of  France.  1709 
STKELE  Tatlcr  No.  27  f  5  She  has  naturally  a  very  agree 
able  Voice  and  Utterance,  which  she  has  chang'd  for  the 
prettiest  Lisp  imaginable.  1716  LAKY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let. 
to  C'tcss  Afar  21  Nov.,  They  all  affect  a  little  soft  lisp. 
1848  DICKKNS  Doi/il'cy  \.\\vi,  A  young  lady  of  Mxtj-'live, 
..who  spoke  with  an  engaging  lisp.  1869  J.  KADIK  Gala- 
Hans  303  The  childlike  lisp  in  the  wurd  Abba  and  its  easy 
labial  pronunciation, 

b.  transf.  A  sound  resembling  a  lisp,  e.g.  the 
rippling  of  water,  the  rustle  of  leaves, 

1855  BKCAVNIM;  rpfiitlarity  viii,  As  if  they  still  the  water's 
lisp  heard  Through  foam  the  rock-weed.-,  thresh.  1863  LONGI-. 
II 'ay side  I >t >i,  ist  Interlude  $5  Wild  birds  gossiping  overhead, 
And  lisp  of  leaves,  and  fountain's  fall.  1864  SUINUURM-; 
Atalanta  68  The  mutlier  of  months  ..  Fills  the  shadows 
and  windy  places  With  lisp  of  leaves  and  ripple  of  rain. 

Lisp  U'SP)> v*  !'&•  *•  and/rt.///(f.  lisped  (lispt). 
Forms  :  I  *wlispiaii,  iy£wlyspian),  4  wlispe,  4-6 
lysp(e,  4-5,  ?7  lipse,  (5  lyspyn),  6-7  lispe,  7- 
lisp.  (Also  y-g  jocularly  lithp.)  [( )K.  *wJispum 
(known  only  in  comb.  tfTufysfWt)t  f.  wlispt  u>lif>s 
adj.,  lisping ;  cf.  MLG.  wlispcn,  wihpcn,  L(i.f  Du. 
lispent  Sw.  liispa,  Pa.  faspe  to  lisp.  UHG.  ti.\j> 
adj.,  stammering,  OHG.,  MI1G.  Hspen  to  trip  in 
speaking,  lisp,  mod.G.  lispehi  to  lisp.] 

1.  /'«/;-.  To  speak  with  that  defect  uf  utterance 
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which  consists  in  substituting  for  s  and  z  sounds   ' 
approaching  ]>  and  S;  either  by  reason  of  a  defect    I 
in  the  organs  of  speech  or  as  an  affectation.    Also, 
looscly,  to  speak  with  child-like  utterance,  falter- 
ingly  or  imperfectly. 

/iiioo-IAV.  7««/wj23,  If.  142  b  $\\  Mod,  Lang.  AV/Vs  (1889) 
May  279/1),  And  seo  tunge  awly^-pa^,  seo  J?e  ier  hasfde  ful     , 
recene  spracce.     1375  HAKBOUK  Bruce  \.  393  In  spek  wlispyl    i 
he  sum  deill.    c  1386  CHAUCKK  1'rol.  264  Somwhat  he  lipsed,    ! 
for  his  wantownei>e  To  make  his  engltsbh  sweete  vp  on  his 
tonge.     c  1440  I'rom/>.  lyai~',  306/2  Lys)»yn  yn  speche,  siinlo. 
1530  PALSGH.  612/2  Helyspeth  a  lytell.ljut  it  becomelh  hym 
well.      1588  SHAHS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  323  He  can  carue  too, 
and  lispe.      1600  —  A.  Y.  L.  iv.  i.  34  Looke  you  lispe,  and    \ 
weare  strange  suites.     1604  MII>DI.I-;TON  /''.  flubbnnfs  Talcs 
Wks.  (llulletii  VIII.  80  She  had  a  humour  to  lisp  often,  like 
a  flattering  wanton.     <  1680  HKVKRIUGE  Sef/ti.  (1729)  I.  in     , 
As  a  nurse   to  a   child.. lisps  in   broken  language.     1712 
SIKELK  Sped.   No.  492  F  4,  I  can  move  with  a  speaking 
mien,  can  look  significantly,  can  Hsp,  can  trip,  can  loll.    1735 
Port:  Prol.  Sat.  128  As  yet  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  fame,    | 
I   lisp'd   in   numbers,  for  the   numbers  came.     1786  MAD.     j 
D'AKULAV  Diary  13  Aug.,  Lady  Charlotte  is  very  hand-    . 
some,.. she  unfortunately  lisps  very  much.    1827  KEBLE  Chr. 
1".  ^rd  Sund.  Lent,  As  little  children  lisp,  and  tell  of  Heaven,    i 

2.  trans.  To  utter  with  a  lisp  or  lispingly  (also 
with  out ;,  In  extended  use,  to  utter  with  child 
like,  imperfect,  or  faltering  articulation;  to  give 
imperfect  utterance  or  articulation  to  (//'/.  and /&•.). 

1620  SANDERSON  Serin.  L  157  As  nurses  talk  half  syllables, 
and  lipse  out  broken  language  to  young  children.  1651 
N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  ir.  xxx.  239  The  Statute  of 
Henry  the  fourth  concerning  Heresie  doth  lispe  some  such 
Power.  1661  IJovLii  Style  of  Script.  (1675)  1:8  Vouchsafing 
to  lisp  mysteries  to  those  that  would  be  deterred  by  ^any 
other  way  of  expressing  them.  1702  Pori-:  Dry  ope  81  When 
first  his  infant  voice  shall.. Usp  his  mother's  name.  1718 
Freethinker  No.  17  p  6  Her  Maid  trips  in,  and  lisps  out  to 
me.  that  her  Lady  is  gone  to  lied.  1750  GHAV  Elegy  23  No 
Children  run  to  lisp  their  Sire's  Return.  1818  CoBBETT 
/V/.  A\v-  XXXI1I.64  Pray  send  me  the  Report  that  you 
speak  of,  in  which  they  Ijegin  to  lisp  their  intentions.  1819 
blctropolis  III.  174  Lady  thoand  tho,  lithpth  out  an  Insipid. 
1834  MACAL-LAY  Pitt  Ess.  (1887)  319  Newcastle  sent  for 
Pitt,  hugged  him, . .  and  lisped  out  the  highest  compliments. 

1838  LvrroN  Alice  62  'And  me,  too',  lisped  Sophia- -the 
youngest  hope.     1855  UROWNING  Cleon  3  The  light  wave 
isps  '  Greece  '. 

Hence  Lisped///,  a. 

^  1851  JOANNA  BAILLIK  Basil  H.  iv.  Wk*.  (1851)  27  The 
lisp'd  flattery  of  a  cunning  child. 

Iiisper  ilt'spoi).  Also  5  lysparc,  6  lispar, 
lypsar.  [f.  LISP  v.  +  -EH  IJ  One  who  lisps. 

<-  1440  I'ronip.  Pan'.  306/2  Ly^pare,  />/csrts.  .sibilun.  1519 
HORMAN  Viug.  31  No  man  shulde  rebuke  and  scorne  a 
blereyled  man  or  gogylyed,  or  loungetyed,  or  lypsar,  or 
a  stuttar  or  fumblar.  1684  tr.  lionet's  Mi-re.  Commit.  11. 
42  The  disaffection  of  Lispers  consists  in  Conformation,  and 
not  at  all  in  Intemperature.  1709  STEKM-:  Tatter  No.  77 
P  i,  I  remember  a  Race  of  Lispers,  fine  Persons,  who  took 
an  Aversion  to  particular  Letters  in  our  Language.  1823 
UYKON  yuan  ix.  Ixxviii,  Kach  lovely  lisper  Smiled.  1827 
LVTTOS  rdham  iii, '  Ah ',  said  the  lisper,  carelessly ;  'but 
can  he  write  poetry,  and  play  proverbs?' 

Lisping  (li'spiij),  v/'/.  sb.  [f.  Lisr  v.  +  -ING  1.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  Lisp  (///.,  transf, t9to&  fig*), 

c  1440  rroinp.  Fan'.  306/2  Lyspynge,  siinlatiis^  bUsitra. 
1625  J.  KIN<;  Da-i-iifs  Strait  5  Plato's  crump-shoulder  and 
Aristotle's  lisping.  1641 '  SMI-XTVMNUUS'  l''ind.  Ansiu.  §  13. 
156  For  our  parts  we  answer  without  lisping.  1674  R.  Gou- 
FKKV  Inj.  <y  Al'.  Physic  205  Having  some  defect  in  her 
Speech,  to  wit,  a  Limping.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834) 
II.  622  To  prevent  limping,  stammering,  and  other  such  like 
imperfections.  1820  HAXLIIT  Lect.  Dram.  Lit.  10  These 
rirst  crude  attempts  at  poetry  and  lispings  of  the  Muse. 

1839  LoNcii-.  Voices  Nt.  Prelude  xiii,  Low  lispings  of  the 
summer  rain. 

attrih.  1875  TLNNYSON  Q.  Mary  v.  ii,  I  remember  How 
I  would  dandle  you  upon  my  knee  At  Hsping-age. 

Iii'Sping,  ///.  a.  [f.  I,isr  v.  +  -ING-.]  That 
lisps;  i^of  sounds  or  utterance"  characterized  by  .1 
lisp  or  lisping. 

1535  COVEKDALK  fsa,  xxvili.  ii  The  Lorde  alsoshal  speake 
with  lispinge  lippes  and  with  a  .straimye  language  vulo 
this  people.  1586  A.  DAY  /-.n^,  Sarctary  I.  1161:5)  68  A 
pleasant  lisping  sound.  1646  FANS.IIAWK  Gnaw  HP  $  Pastor 
i-ido  (1676)  142  Thy  lithping  gibberish.  1669  HOLUI-.U 
I-'.lcm,  Speech  45  The  other  pair  of  Lisping  and  Sibilant 
Letters.  17768.  J.  PKATI •/'«///  Picas.  (1777)  L  27  A  lisping 
accent.  1827  Lvi TON  rdknin  iii,  I  heard  my  own  naim; 
pronounced  by  a  very  soft,  limping  voice.  1841  MVKKS  Cath. 
Tit.  ill.  v.  17  The  father  who  should  impose  the  Qbtfgtttofu 
tif  manliood  upon  a  yet  lisping  son, ..would  be  as  unjust  as 
he  would  be  nn\\i^e. 

Lispingly  (li-spiijli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -I.Y-.] 
In  ^  lispiiij;  manner ;  witli  faltering  utterance. 

1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Agi!.  Cursing  \  X-.ivar!ii/f 
\V'ks.  l.  50/1  l.iltle  cliildren  lliat  can  scarce,  .speake  plaine, 
i  an  make  a  shift  to  swcare  lispingly.  1660  FI'LI.ICR  Ali.rl 
( ','nU-tnpl.  fa  How  lispingly  and  imperfectly  doe  we  perform 
thecloseofthis  Petition.  1833  ^'"v  Monthly  Mag.  XXXVII. 
419  The  affairs  which  were  hbpingly  discussed  in  the  lady's 
chamber. 

Iiispound  Ji'spuuiul).  Also  6  lespund,  lesh 
puud,  7-8  leispound.(8  lispoud),  8-p  lispund. 
[ad.  LG.  and  Du.  lispund,  contr.  f.  livsch  piind 
'  Livonian  ])ound  '  —  nied.L.  livoniciiin  lalcnlum. 
(An  example,  in  llie  form  lispunt,  is  ijuoled  by 
IJu  Canjje  from  a  1'olish  ilocument  of  1454.)]  A 
unit  of  weight  used  ill  the  Baltic  trade,  and  in 
Orkney  and  Shetland,  varying  at  different  periods 
and  in  different  localities  from  u  to  30  pounds. 


LISSEN. 

1545  Rates  Custom  Ho.  d  vj,  viii  lyspoundes  facit  .c.  !i. 
xx.  lispoundes  facit  a  shyp  pounde.  1597  SKENK  De  Verb. 
Sigitif.  s.  v.  Scrplaith)  Ane  stane  and  twa  pound  Scottish 
maki>  ane  lesh  pund.  1693  J.  WALLACE  Orkney  92  Leis- 
pound  a  weiglit  of  their  Victual,  which  contains  24  of  their 
Merks  :  it  is  also  called  a  Setten.  This  answers  to  28  of 
our  pounds.  1793  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.*  Sited.  V.  197  The 
butter.. is  delivered  to  the  landlord  in  certain  cases  by  the 
lispond.  This  denomination  of  weight  consisted  originally 
of  only  12  Scotch  or  Dutch  pounds.  By  various  acts.,  it 
has  been  gradually  raised  to  30  Ib.  1822  SCOTT  Pirate  \. 
Kight  lispunds  of  butter.  1837  G.  G.  MACDOUGALL  Graah's 
E.  Coast  Greenland  33  A  tribute  of  127  lispounds.  of  walrus- 
teeth.  1858  HOMANS  Cycl.  Commerce  1635  [At  Riga]  the 
lispound  =  2o  lbs.l  =  i8-4  Ibs.  avoirdupois]. 

Iiispy  jji'spi.',  «•  iwme-wd.  [f.  LISP  sb.  +  -Y.] 
Characterized  by  a  lisp ;  inclined  to  lisp. 

1873  DUHNFORD  Let.  25  Oct.  Mem.  (1899)  165  Lord  Stan 
hope  reminded  me  really  of  what  he  was  years  ago,  rather 
prosy  and  lispy,  but  sensible  and  full. 

t  Liss.  Obs,  Also  i  118s,  liss,  2-4  lisse,  3 
lysse,  4-5  lys.  fOE.  //to,  lisst  f.  I/tie  gentle,  soft : 
see  LITHE  a.] 

1.  Remission,    release ;    mitigation,    abatement ; 
hence,  cessation,  end. 

c  1000  Credo  54  (Gr.)  Rcinissionem  pcccatorum.  Lisse  ic 
^elyfe  leahtra  jehwylces.  (1175  Lamb.  Horn.  145  Song 
wiS-uten  lisse.  c  1200  Moral  Ode  239  in  Trin.  Colt.  Horn., 
KiSer  do5  hem  wo  inoh,  nabbeS  hie  none  lisse.  <  1384 
CHAUCER  //.  Fame  i.  220  Ther  sawe  I  loues  venus  kysse 
And  graunted  was  of  the  tempest  lysse.  c  1386  —  Jfrankl. 
T.  510  What  for  his  labour  and  his  hope  of  blisse  His  woful 
herte  of  penaunce  hadde  a  lisse.  1393  LANGL,  P.  PI.  C.  u. 
200  Lone  is  lech  of  lyue  and  lysse  of  alle  peyne.  c  1450 
LoNKi-icn  Crail  Ii.  310  Of  his  peynes  he  niyhte  hauen  non 
lys.  1802  SIBBALU  Ckron.  Sc.  Poetry  IV.  Gloss.,  Lisst 
remission  or  abatement,  especially  of  any  acute  disease. 

2.  Tranquillity,  peace,  rest;  joy,  delight. 

riooo  Phoenix  672  (Gr.)  Lilian  in  lisse  lucis  et  pacis. 
a  1023  WI;LFSTAN  Horn.  (Napier)  265  J?a  eadi^an  ceaster- 
war.ni  Jjxr  ^efeob  and  wynsumia8  on  lisse  and  on  blisse. 
(  1175  Lamb.  Hom,  15  HI  Use  and  lisse  ic  sende  uppun 
monnen  be  me  luuieS.  c  1205  LAY.  3-'6i  pat  he  mihte.. 
Hbben  on  lisse  \later  text  ine  blisse].  c  1275  Sayings  of 
liede  34  in  Horstm.  Altengt.  Leg.  505  per-inne  is  reste 
and  lisse.  a  13x0  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xviii.  57  Suete  Ihesu, 
..Myn  huerte  love,  nun  huerte  lisse.  13..  Guy  Warm. 
(A.)  430  llring  me  of  bis  woderam  And  bring  me  in  to  sum 
Hsse.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  H.  ix.  29  Lorde  of  lyf  and  of 
ly^te  of  fysse  and  of  peyne.  1393  Ibid.  C.  vit.  315  Me  ys 
lenere  in  this  lif  as  a  lorel  beggen  J>an  in  lysse  to  lyue. 

Liss  :  sec  Lis  *. 

Ii  Lisse  (l/s\  J^.1  [K.  lisse  smooth  (in  crepe 
lisse  smooth  crape'.]  A  kind  of  silk  gauze. 

1852  MRS,  STOWE  Uncle  Touts  C.  xiii.  1 13  The  snowy  lis>e 
crape  cap.  1864  Daily  Tel.  n  Mar.,  A  long  white  crape 
lisse  veil.  1879  MRS.  ELIOT  JAMKS  Ind,  Hottsch.  ftlanagcin. 
18  Lisse,  if  you  go  to  a  hot  station  {in  India],  would  be 
almost  useless.  1884  Cassclfs  /-'am.  Mag.  Feb.  184/2 
Edge  it  with  lace  plaiting  or  lisse  frilling. 

II  Lisse  (l/"s),  sb?  Weaving,  [a.  F.  fi'sse,  lice 
(cf.  with  quot.  K.  haute  lice).}  =  LEASE  sit.*  2,  3. 
Also  see  quots.  1878,  1885, 

1782  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  2)  IX.  6711/1  [Parts  of  a  ribbon- 
loom]  6  The  high-lisses,  or  lists,  are  a  number  of  long  threads, 
with  platines,  or  plate-leads,  at  the  bottom  [etc.].  1878  I  >i-; 
CHAMPEAUX  Tapestry  Introd.,  [Explains  the  *  lisses  '  to  be 
the  two  cylinders  of  which  the  loom  consists].  1885  E. 
MUNTZ  Tapestry  xvi.  358  Kings  of  small  cord  called  '  hces* 
or  '  lisses  ',  are  fastened  to  each  thread  of  the  front  cloth. 

t  Lisse,  v.  Obs.  (?exc.  AT.)  Also  4  lea,  4-5  lis, 
lys,  4-6  lysse.  [OK.  lissian :— pre-Eng.  *linpiso- 
jan,  f.  *lin]>jo-  soft,  mild  :  sec  LITHE  «.] 

1.  trans.  To  subdue   (only  OE.) ;    to  mitigate, 
assuage,  relieve  (pain.  etc.). 

a  1000  Sal.  <y  Sat.  294  (Gr.)  Vldo  beuj»  on  eorban  a;^hwa;s 
cia;fti^..  lisseb  \ifor  lissaS]  eal  8a-l  heo  wile,  c  1320  K. 
UKUNSI-:  Mcdit.  702,  Y  prey  |?e  sumdcle  hys  peyne  bou  ly.-. 
(  1350  Will.  Palcntc  848  Eorto  lissen  his  langour.  c  1470 
Ciotagros  $•  Gaiv.  173  Hym  likis  in  land  your  langour  to  ii^. 
lyfaTuWU  Herbal  n.  113  Such  compositions  as  stauche 
ur  lysse  ake. 

2.  To  relieve  (0/pain,  etc.)  ;  to  comfort. 

c  1374  CuAi'ctR  Troy  Ins  \.  702  Lai  vs  lyssen  wo  with  ober 
speche.  Ibid.  I.  1082  Troylus..is  somdcl  of  akynge  of  his 
wounde  Ilyssed.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxviii.  (Adrian) 
117  As  for  to  les  |»ame  of  l»ar  payne.  6*1386  CHAUCER 
l-'mtikl.  T.  442  In  hope  for  to  been  lissed  of  his  care,  c  1440 
Pol.  AW.  <V  L.  Poems  245/45  This  leche  lyssyd  me,  la/ars. 
c  1460  J.  KUSSKI.L  Kk.  JJiirtittv  31  Son,  open  thyn  hert  for 
pcraventure  y  cowd  the  lis,  c  1470  HAKUING  Citron,  xciv.  ii, 
In  water  [he]  was  cast,  his  fleshe  to  keele  and  lisse.  1483 
CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  352  b/i  That  . .  they  may  be  eased  and 
lyssed  of  theyr  jiaynes. 

3.  intr.  To  abate, cease, stop;  to  be  relieved  of. 

,  1400  Rom.  Rose  3758  Than  of  my  peyne  I  gan  to  lisse. 
Ibid.  4128,  I  trowe  my  peyne  shall  never  H>se.  i8as-So 
JAMIESON,  To  Liss,  to  cease,  to  stop.  It  never  tisscs,  it  never 
ceases,  Koxb. 

Hence  t  Li'ssing  vbl.  sh. 

fa  1412  LVDG.  Tivo  Merchants  641  Which  in  to  li&syng  his 
langour  did  leede. 

Lissen  (li's'n).  dial.  Also  7  lisne,  7-9  lissom. 
[Of  obscure  origin  :  cf.  LIST  W'.3,  which  has  some 
affinity  in  meaning  (cf.  sense  4  of  that  word).] 

1.  A  cleft  or  seam  dividing  the  strata  of  a  rock. 

rityj.  SMYTH  Hundred  of  Berkeley  (1885)  III.  175  A 
strange  stone,  .wherein  is  noe  chinke,  cracke,  chopp,  or 
Lisne  at  all.  a  1677  HAI.K  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  n.  vii.  102  In 
the  Lisne  of  a  Rock  at  Kingscote  in  Glocestershire,  I  found 
at  least  a  Bushel  of  Petrified  Cockles.  1677  PLOT  O.rfordsh. 
tf  We  have  anuthur  tine  liaith  ..found  frequently  in  the 
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lissoms  or  sentns  of  the  Rocks.  1847  HALMWF.LI.,  Lisscn,  a 
cleft  in  a  rock.  Glouc.  1890  Gloitcestt-r  Gloss.,  Lissen, 
a  cleft  in  a  rock  ;  the  parting  of  stone  in  a  quarry. 

2.  A  layer  or  stratum  ;  t  a  support  for  a  beehive. 
1790   Trans.  Soc.   Arts   VIII.    126   (Let.    fr.    Faringdou, 

Herksl  Two  [hives],  .that  I  was  obliged  to  raise  on  lissoms 
nine  inches  high.  1879  in  Miss  JACKSON  .Shropsh.  ll'oni- 
lik.  s.v., '  In  Inirnin'  lime  we  pntten  first  a  lissom  o'  coal,  an1 
then  a  lissom  o'  lime-stwun  '. 

3.  A  strand  of  rope ;  '  one  of  the  rows  of  straw- 
plait  in  n  bonnet'  (Devon  1837  in  K.  D.  I).). 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mectt.,  Listens,  the  ultimate  strands  of 
a  rope.  1886  EI.WORTHV  IY.  Somerset  W'ord-bk.,  Lissom, 
the  strand  of  a  rope ;  each  lissom  may  be  composed  of 
several  yarns. 

Lissencephalons  (U  senseiabs),  a.  ZooL  [f. 
mocl.L.  Lissencephal-a  (f.  Aiffffos  smooth  +  f^xi- 
</>QA.OS  brain)  +  -uux.]  IVrtaining  to  the  Lissence- 
phala,  the  second  group  of  mammals  in  Owen's 
classification,  which  have  smooth  brains. 

'859  O\VI-:N  Class.  Mammalia.  33  The  following  Table 
exemplifies  the  correspondence  of  the  groups  in  the  I. yen- 
cephalous  and  Lissencephalons  series.  1875  llr.AKF  '/.ool.  53 
The  lissencephalous  or  smooth-brained  mammals  f.ill  natur 
ally  into  four  well-defined  orders. 

Liases,  pi.  of  Lis1. 

Lissom  (U-sarn),  a.  Also  lissome.  [Con 
tracted  variant  of  LITHESOME.]  Supple,  limber; 
lithesome  ;  lithe  and  agile. 

n  1800  PEGCK  Suffl.  to  Grose  (1814)  34  Lissom,  limber, 
relaxed,  North.  1824  Miss  MITFORD  Village'  Ser.  i.  147 
They  are.  .so  much  more  athletic,  and  yet  so  much  lissomer 
— to  use  a  Hampshire  phrase,  which  deserves  at  least  to  be 
good  Knglish.  1825  llimrox  Ileantii-s  ll'iltsh.  III.  375 
Lithe-some,  or  Lissome,  soft,  pliable ;  expert  in  action. 
n  1839  PRAEU  1'ocms  (1864!  II.  135  Hack  Hew  the  bolt  of 
lissom  lath.  1855  TF.NNYSON  Rrook  70  Straight,  but  as 
lissome  as  a  ha/el  wand.  1879  JKFKF.RIES  Wild  Life  in  S, 
Co.  ii  The  lissom  bound  of  the  hare.  1890  '  KOI.F  DOLDRH- 
wooi)'  Miner's  Right  (1899)  187/1  The  tongues  grow  lissom 
under  the  influence  of  good  fellowship  and  potent  liquor. 

fi%.     1859  HF.l.rs  Friends  in  C.  Ser.  ll.   I.  viii.   227   His 
[Ovid'sJ  lissome  lines  are  droned  over. 
b.  That  renders  supple,  notice-use. 

1864  Lr>.  DF.RDY  Iliad  xvill.  389  They  wnsh'd  the  corpse, 
With  lissom  oils  anointing. 

Hence  Li-ssoraness. 

1857  Hur.HF.s  1'om  Rro-.vn  n.  iii.  (18711  ^('14  He.. was  ap 
plauded  by  all  for  his  lissomuess.  1895  S,MNTSBI;HV  Cor- 
rected  Impressions  xv.  142  His.  .marvellous  lissometiess.  .of 
thought. 

Lissotrichous  (liytrikss),  a.  ZooL    [f.  Gr. 

Aiiro-ds  smooth  +  rpix-,  8pi(  hair.]  Smooth-haired  ; 
leiotrichous. 

1880  F.  P.  PASCOF.  Zoo!.  Class:/,  (ed.  z)  280  Lissotrichous 
or  Liotrichoiis,  having  straight  smooth  hair. 

tliist,  i/'.1  Obs.  Forms:  i  hlyst,  2-4  lust(c. 
3-4  list(e,  lyst,  4  lest,  4-6  list.  [OK.  hlyst 
masc.  and  fem.  =  OS.  liliist  fern.,  ON.  hhist  fern.  :— 
OTeut.  *hliisti-z :— O  Aryan  *klasti-s  (Skr.  frits  ti 
obedience),  f.  root  */•//«-  (:klcus-:Moits-'),  OTeut. 
^hlfis-  (:  hleits-  :  ft/alls-),  found  also  in  the  vbs. 
OE.  hlosnian,  OHG.  losfn  ,MIIG.  lo.vn),  OHG. 
liislrtn  mod.Ger.  dial,  laitstern  :  cf.  G.  liislern, 
Sw.  lystra,  Da.  lystre  to  '  answer '  to  a  name,  '  an 
swer'  the  helm),  MHG.  lusfhen  (mod.G.  lauschcn\ 
MHG.  lusenien,  liismen,  all  meaning  'to  listen' ; 
also,  outside  Teut.,  in  OS1.  slysati  to  hear,  s!u\i"i 
hearing,  Lith.  klausd  obedience,  kiausyti  to  hear, 
Zend  craosanc  to  hear,  \Yelsh  flitst,  Irish  c/t'ias 
fern.,  ear  (:— OCeltic  *kloustii].  The  root  OAryan 
*k/:is-  :  kleus- :  klous-  (Teut.  *hl!is- :  lilcus-  : 
hloits-,  is  an  extended  form  of  *klu-  (Teut.  *///«-)  : 
see  LOUD  a.] 

1.  Hearing;  the  sense  of  hearing.     To  have  or 
give  a  list :  to  give  ear,  be  attentive,  keep  silence. 

CIOOO^ELFRIC  llom.  II.  550  Da  fif  andjsitu  ure  lichaman, 
Saet  is  £esihl»  and  hlyst,  swaecc  and  stenc  and  hrepung. 
ciooo  .Va.tr.  Leeclul.  II.  40  Gif  [mon]  yfelne  hlyst  hicbbe. 
<  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  75  Hore  lust  hore  loking  hore  blawiug 
hore  smelling  heore  feling  wes  al  iattret.  r  1200  Trin.  Coll. 
Horn.  61  Gif  he  binimecS  us  ure  sihte  o5er  ure  liste.  ('1205 
LAY.  11577  Mi  fader  Caredoc  makede  lust  &  bus  spa;c. 
n  1300  Cursor  M.  13708  All  (>ai  gaf him  list  ilkan.  c  1330 
Assnmf.  Viri;.  iB.M.  MS.)  z  Sitteb  stille  &  haue))  lyst. 
1398  TUKVISA  BaHk.  De  1'.  K.  vii.  xxi.  (1495)  238  Thyckenes 
of  luste  and  of  herynge.  aiqoaOctonian  60  Fele  of  hem 
casted  a  cry.  .That  noon  of  hem  that  sytte  hym  by  May  haue 
no  lest. 

2.  The  ear.     (Hut  cf.  LIST  rf.:><  I  b.) 

r  1380  Sir  l-'crnmb.  1900  With  ys  bond  a  wolde  be  }yue 
a  such  on  on  b'  luste  bat  al  by  breyn  scholde  clyue  al 
aboute  ys  fuste.  c  1386  CHAUCF.R  Wife's  Prol.  634  He  smoot 
me  ones  on  the  list,  a  1535  MORK  Ifoiw  a  Sergeant  would 
learne  to  play  thefrere  Wks.  B  ij  b,  And  with  his  list,  Upon 
the  lyst,  He  gaue  hym  such  a  blow,  That  [etc.]. 

t  List,  sl>?  Obs.  Also  3-4  liste,  4-5  lyst(e, 
lest(e.  [Com.  Teut. :  OE.  list  str.  fern,  corresponds 
to  OFris.  lest,  OS.  list  art,  wisdom  (Du.  list  fern., 
cunning),  OHG.,  MHG.  list  masc.,  wisdom,  art, 
craft  (mod.G.  list  fern.,  craft,  stratagem),  ON.  list 
fern.,  art,  skill  (Sw.,  Da.  lisf],  Goth,  lisl-s  fern., 
stratagem,  wile:-OTeut.  */«/»-=,  f.  root  *lis- 
(:!ais-  in  Goth,  lais  I  know)  :  see  LRAKN  v.,  LOBE.] 
Art,  craft,  cunning.  Also  phr.  by  or  with  list. 

aooo  CvxF.wi'LK  Christ  1318  Mid  hu  micle  elne  IB^hwylc 
wilfe  burh  ealle  list  lifes  tilisan.  <i  n —  '*— ' '•  r-"  'f 


1  fOr.)  Lsedde  hie  swa  mid  li^enum  S;  mid  listum  speon  idese  ' 
on  bajt  unriht.  £1205  LAV.  17210  Hetere  is  liste  [c  1275 
sleahbe]  |>ene  ufel  slrenSe.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  1527  Swa  he 
cnotte  is  icnnt..ba:t  ne  mei  hit  liste  ne  Iu3er  strengfte 
nowSer.  .leowsin.  ^1250  Owl  -V  Night.  172  Ich  woldt- 
bi^te  l)et  mid  liste,  Than  thu  mid  al  thine  strengthe.  : 
a  1275  I'roT.  /Rlfred  638  in  O.  K.  Misc.  136  Of  him  bu  mi^t 
leren  listes  and  fek:  |>eues.  13. .  Seityn  Sag.  (W.)  2046  This 
was  a  dede  of  queint  list.  ^1375  Sr.  Lfg.  Saints  ix. 
(llarthfiloinneus^  522  He  crucifyt  wes  fyrste  8;  [syne]  his 
skyue  of  fiayne  with  lyste.  c  1430  Hymns  I'irg.  (1867)  42 
We  ben  bigilid  alle  \vib  oure  lyst. 

List  (list),  sl>z  Also  4-7  lyst(e,  liste,  5  liest, 
lyyst'e.  [OK.  lisle  \vk.  fern.  =  MDu.  lijsle  (Du. 
lijsf),  OHG.  Itsla  VMHG.  Itste,  mod.G.  leiste';  ;  the 
Teut.  word  was  adopted  in  Rom.  as  It.  lista,  F. 
liste;  the  ON.  lista  (i)  is  prob.  from  Fr.  or  ME.] 
I.  Border,  edging,  strip. 

fl.  gen.  A  border,  hem,  bordering  strip.   Obs. 

a  700  Itpinal  Gloss.  583  Leml>!tnr,  listan  z'f/thres.  13..  /•-. 
E.  Allit.  I\  II.  1761  fe  myst  di-yues  por^  i>e  lyst  of  be  lyfte, 
hi  IK!  105  medoes.V  13..  C,,,y  U'anv.  (rfS?)  p.  464  (MS.  A) 
His  targe  wib  gold  list  Hecarf  atvo.  c  1375  .SV.  Li't^.  Saints 
vii.  (Jticot'its  Aiinon  48  pai  stryfe  wald,  quha  myi-ht  fyrst 
f)f  his  kirtil  nycht  be  liste.  1433  'j\-sf.  Kl'or.  (Surtees)  II. 
49  Unam  tuellam  de  twill,  cum  ingris  lyste/.  1513  DOUGLAS 
j-Kneis  xin.  I'rol.  38  'I  he  nycht  furthspred  hyr  cloke  with 
saliill  lyst.  1591  G.  FLMTCHKK  J\nss,-  Comm:u.  (Hakl.  Soc.) 
16  In  the  very  farthest  part  and  list  of  Europe  bordering 
upon  Asia.  1597  HOOKKR  JUcl.  I'ol.  \.  .\x.  §  10  fl'hey]  haue 
thought  it  better  to  let  them  [the  books  of  the  Apocryphal 
stand  as  a  list  or  niarginall  border  vnto  ibe  olde  '1  e>tainent. 
1650  FUI.I.KR  1'isgak  i.  vi.  15  Trachonitis,  the  courses  list 
and  niost  craggy  ground  about  the  countrey  of  Judea.  1684 
K.  \\.\IA  KR  .N'tz.'.  l-'.xpcr.  96  The  wilier  begins  first  to 
congeal  at  the  top  round  the  edges,  and  from  th:u  l.i^t  nl  h  <• 
^litmts  several  small  Threads  to  the  middle.  1696  l'.i>. 
PATRICK  Comnl.  J-'..\mt.  xxv.  u  A  liorder  or  List  of  Gold 
went  round  at  the  Top  of  it. 

fb.  Applied  to  the  lobe  of  the  car.  Ofo.  [Cf. 
G.  ohrlciite,  which,  however,  means  the  '  helix'  ol 
the  ear;  also  LIST  s/>.1  2.] 

1530  PAI.SGR.  239/2  Lyste  of  the  eare,  mol  dc  l^rayllt:. 
1611  CO-K;];.  s.v.  iWol.  1631  DKKKI.H  Match  in?  in  Lot/it. 
n.  30  They  haue  giuen  it  me  soundly,  I  feele  it  vnder  the 
lists  of  Ixjth  eares. 

2.  spec.  The  selvage,  border,  or  edge  ol'  a  cloth, 
usually  of  different  material  from  the  body  of  the 
cloth,  f  Phrase,  within  the  lists  'usual  in  state 
ments  of  measurement).  [So  F.  liste  in  Cotgr.'J 

[1297  Magiia  Car/a  Ka-.i:  I,  c.  xxv,  Una  latitude)  panno- 
rum  tmctorum,  russetoium,  &  haubergettonim  scilicet  due 
nine  infra  listas.]  1433  Rolls  nfl'arlt.  IV.  452/1  The  lyste:  :it 
the  one  ende  of  all  soche  Streite  Clothes.  ,  1440  I'roinp. 
rai-:  307  'i  I.yyst  a(dothe,/oraga.  1523. -Id  14  .y  15  Hen. 
('"///,  c.  i  All  maner  of  white  brodc  wollen  clothes  with 
crumpil  listes,  otherwise  called  bnstardes.  1535  Act  27 
//(•;/.  /'///,  c.  12  Ji  z  lr.uery  brode  cloth  shall  conteine  in 
breadthsenenquartersof  a  yarde  withinthe  listesat  the  least. 
1592  NASHK  /'.  Feiiilt'ssr  (ed.  z)  8  For  his  breeches  they  were 
made  of  the  lists  of  liroad  cloaths.  1603  SIIAKS.  Meas.jbr  M. 
i.ii.  30.  1677  W.  HrnHARD  Narratit-t  11.  i  The  List  or  P>ord<T 
here  being  known  to  be  more  worth  then  the  \\  hole  Cloth. 
1700  TVRRF.LI.  I  fist.  I'.ug.  II.  716  \Voollen-Cloalhs  that  were 
not  two  Ells  within  the  Lists,  according  to  King  Richard's 
[ist]  late  Assi/e,  or  Statute.  1835  UHK  F/titos.  Alain//. 
186  A  few  threads  of  strong  coarse  yarn  are  placed  to  form 
the  lists  or  selvages  of  the  cloth.  1842  BIBCHOFF  ll'i>oll,'ii 
Mainif.  II.  396  The  list  is  made  in  the  West  of  Fiigland 
frequently  of  goats' hair.  1844(1.  lionip  Textile  Mannf. 
iii.  104  The  tenter-hooks  were  driven  into  poles  and  rails, 
and  the  cloth  hung  on  them  by  the  '  list '  at  the  edges. 
b.  fig.  and  proverbial. 

1589  Pappe  "M.  Hatchet  A  2  b,  Vet  find  fault  with  broad 
termes,  for  I  bane  mesured  yours  with  mine,  &  I  find  yours 
broader  iust  by  the  list.  1596  LODGF.  Marg.  A  jrli-r.  { 1 876) 
Z4  Arsadachus  knowing  the  cloth  by  the  list,  the  bill  by  the 
Item,  the  s^ele  by  the  marke  (etc.).  1622  PEAUIAM  Compl. 
(lent.  i.  (1634)  15  Which  miserable  ambition  hath  so  furnished 
both  Towne  and  Countrey  with  Coates  of  a  new  list,  that 
[etc.].  1655  H.  VAfciiAx  .T//C.I-  Xciiit.  ii.  G«r/o»rf,  False 
joyes, . . Peeccs  of  sackcloth  with  silk  lists.  1677  GiLns 
Dcmonol.  (1867)  294  Who  will  reject  a  fine  web  of  cloth, 
as  one  speaks,  for  a  little  coarse  list  at  the  end. 

C.  In  generalized  use  :  Such  selvages  collectively; 
:    the  material  of  which  the  selvage  of  cloth  consists. 

1567  HARMAN  Caveat  (Shaks.  Soc.)  33  Their  armes  bounde 
up  with  kercher  or  lyste.  1693  EVELVX  lie  la  Quint.  Compl. 
Card.  II.  62  We  must,  .constrain  the  Branches  of  those  tig- 
Trees  as  near  as  we  can  to  the  Walls, . .  with  Nails  and  List. 
1719  D'URinv  Pills  I.  263  Sissly  ..  Pulls  off  her  Garter 
of  woolen  List.  1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Rtuid.  Ixi.  (1804)  438 
A  dirty  rag . .  tied  with  two  pieces  of  list.  1772  MRS.  DF.I.ANV 
Lett.  Ser.  II.  I.  401, 1  have  had  list  nailed  round  my  doors, 
aiid  stopping  every  crack  and  crevice  that  let  in  cold  air 
[etc.].  1901*  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  483  By  1850  india-rubber  had 
superseded  list  for  cushions  (of  billiard-tables], 
d.  atfrili.  (quasi-m#'.)  =  Made  of  list. 
1661  hmcntarye  in  .IAS1.  Ra-.vl.  A.  182  If.  311  On  rugg,  2 

Liste  couerlids  [etc.].  1847  C.  BRONTE  J.  Eyre  xvn.  (1890)  171 

Her  quiet  tread  muffled  in  a  list  slipper.  1831  Illnstr.  Catal. 
Gt.  Exhib.  H2I  List  carpet.  1866  MRS.  H.  WOOD  St.  Mar 
tins  Eve  xvii.  (1874)  193,  I  have  got  on  list  shoes,  ma  am. 

1901  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  485  List  cushions  were  abandoned  in 
favour  of  rubber. 
3.  A  strip  of  cloth  or  other  fabric. 


lour  IIMCS  HUH*    '  tmff   y*-    ">•-   r -   --    o-       -«.- —    T 

P  PI  A  VI.  8  He  bar  a  bordun  I-bpunde  wip  a  brod  lyste. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  K.  vi.  iv.  (1495)  191  Chyldrelis 
lynimes  ben  bounde  wyth  lystes  and  other  couenable 

mcie  eme  rcmvyit  bondes  that  thei  ben  not  crokid.  c  1450  ME.  Mcd.  I'.k. 
"w»/™vS.  588  (Heinrich)  122  I'.ynde  him  aboue  be  brawou  of  be  arnie  wjt 


a  cood  lyste.  la  igjg  Treat.  Gnlannt  iS6  in  Haz).  E.  P.  P. 
111.  i5<jTheyr  gownes  and  theyr  cotes  shredde  all  in  lystes, 
1546  PHAKK  />Xr.  Childr.  (1553)  X  v  b,  Make  a  girdle  of  a 
wollen  list  mete  for  the  imdle  of  the  pncient.  1596  SHAKS. 
Taw.  S/i>\  in.  ii.  69  With  a  linnen  stock  on  one  leg,  and  a 
kersey  boot-hose  on  the  other,  gartied  wilh  a  red  and  blew 
list.  1713  SWIFT  A/('.O'  otl  Partridge  \\'ks.  17^5  III.  ll.  So 
A  list  the  cobler's  temples  ties.  To  keep  the  hair  out  of  his 
eyes.  1727  liRAui.Kv  l''itin,  /'/V/.  s.v.  Amble^  Many  fold  fine 
soft  Lists  about  the  (»nnibreU  of  the  Horse.  1796  MORSK 
Ainer.  Gefig,  II.  37  The  four  seams  adorned1  with  lists  of 
a  different  colour  from  that  of  the  cap. 
tramf,  1599  II.  JONSON  Cynthia's  A'*."',  v.  ii.  Wks.  1616 
I.  246  You  slaue,  you  list,  yon  shreds,  you--.  (Beats  the 
Tailor}.  1614  —  Barth.  F.  iv.  iv.  11631)  67  Those  .super 
stitious  reliques,  those  lists  of  Latin,  the  very  rags  of  Rome, 
and  patches  of  Poperie. 

t  b.  Formerly  often  :  A  strip  of  cloth  used  for 
filtering  or  for  causing  a  liquid  to  drip.  Obs. 

1593  '!•'•  HVLI,  Art  Gardening  152  Putting  clothes  or  lists 
.  .hanging  halfe  out  of  the  pan.  .that  they  may  so  drop  c^n- 
linualiy  water  on  them  in  the  forme  of  feltring,  as  the  wise 
name  it.  c  1623  LOUGH  Poor  Mann  Talent  (1881)  12  Distill 
them  by  a  filter,  which  is  by  a  list,  or  passe  them  through  a 
•  loth  or  bagg.  1660  liovi.K  .\'t'w  E.\j>.  Phys.  Mcc/i.  xxxv. 
263  We  resolved,  instead  of  a  List  of  Cotton,  or  the  liki; 
Kill  re,  to  make  use  of  a  Siphon  of  (1  lass. 

4.  A  band  or  strip  of  any  material ;  a  line  or 
band  conspicuously  marked  on  a  surface.  ?  0/>s. 

1398  TRKVISA  Barth.  Dt'  P.  K,  xvn.  clxii.  (1495)  709  A 
meete  borde  is  areryd  and  sette  vpon  fete  :  and  compassed 
wyth  a  lyste  abowte.  c  1575  J.  HOOKKK  Life  .Sv>-  /'.  C>ni-:<' 
i  [^^7;  ioS  His  bersc  was  set  up.  .\vitli  list  and  rail  ganii",hcil 
with  scutcheons.  1599  R.  LINCIIIC  Anc.  Fiction  M^  ij,  A 
certaine  white  list  and  streake,  calleil  by  the  Astrologers  /  'ta 
iactca.  1648  (»AGK  ll'cst  Intf.  xii.  (1655)  57  Their  shoots.. 
the  outside  whereof  of  the  pmfaner  ^01 1  an:  plated  with  a 
list  of  silver.  1669  UOVI.K  Contn.  A'*':.'  A'.i/.  J.  (16821  5,5 
The  divisions  of  an  Inch  made  on  a  li^-t  of  paper.  1686 
PLOT  Stajl'flrdsh.  413  There  is  a  H>t  of  grass  greener  than 
ordinary,  call'd  St.  Kenelms-fmrow.  1713  DKKHAM  P/tyx. 
Thcol.  vii.  ii.  379  A  black  List  of  Something  adhering  to 
the  Rock — which  he  found  was  a  great  number  of  Swat- 
lows.  1747  Genii,  Mag.  310  Their  ends  [of  wire]  being 
fastened  to  the  under  parts  of  the  boards  at  XX,  by  means 
of  a  list  of  tin,  half  inch  broad,  \vhkh  is  nailed  over  them. 
1776  Phil,  Trans.  LXVII.  37,  I  have  glued  three  wooden 
lists  on  the  back  of  the  board  to  prevent  its  warping. 

b.  One  of  the  divisions  of  a  head  of  hair,  of  a 
beard.  [? Suggested  by  It.  lista.'} 

1859  TKNNYSON  I'r.'tcn  242  A  comb  of  pearl  to  part  The 
lists  of  such  a  beard  as  youth  yone  out  Had  left  in  ashes. 
1880  A.  j.  I'ITLKK  j),uttf*s  Pnrg.  i.  4  He  wore  hU  l><  ;m! 
long  and  mingled  with  white  hair,  lila-  to  his  1m  k-.,  of  which 
a  twofold  list  torig.  nna  tti>/>/>iii  Itstti\  fell  to  his  tTcast. 

5.  A  stripe  of  colour.  V  Obs.    ,Cf.  F.  ///A'.: 

1496  I'ysshyHgc  7.-.  Angle  (1883)  34  The  body  of  bku  ke 
unll  ^  a  yelow  lyste  after  eyther  syde.  1530  PAI.SGR.  239  2 
Lyste  on  horsebacks,  rnyc,  a  1586  SIHNKY  Arcadia  in. 
11629)  273  His  horse  was  of  a  iirie  -.orrell,  with  blacke  feetc, 
and  blacke  list  on  his  backe.  1621  AINSWOKIH  Annul. 
Pentat.^Exod.  xxviii.  19  There  are  many  colours  [of  Agate  j 
and  some  the  best,  that  are  grecne  with  a  golden  list.  1646 
SIR  T.  PiROWNK  Pst'ttd.  Ep.  vi.  xi.  334  The  Asse  ha\ing  a 
peculiar  marke  of  a  crosse  made  by  a  blacke  list  downe  his 
hacke,  and  another  athwart.  1650  lU'i.wr.R  AnthropoiHet. 
Pref.,  Painted  with  lists,  here,  naked  arms  behold.  1772-84 
COOK  I'oy.  11790)  I.  319  The  blue  cat  ..  having  a  fine  blue 
tinge,  with  a  beautiful  red  list  down  its  back.  1774  GOI.I-SM. 
Xat.  Hist.  II.  49  All  along  the  back  there  inns  a  \\hiu- 
list,  which  ends  at  the  insertion  of  the  tail.  1846  /'.  Parley's 
Ann.  VII.  35  With  some  black  about  the  face,  and  a  list  of 
the  same  down  the  land  part  of  the  neck. 

t  b.  Used  for :  A  mark  of  n  wound,  a  scar.  Obs. 
rarc~\ 

c  1489  CAXTON*  Sonue-s  of  Aynion  xxi.  464  He  sholde  never 
have  kno\v«-n  hym,  yf  it  had  nut  be  a  lityll  liste  [orig.  cua- 
trice\  that  he  had  by  his  right  eye. 

6.  Arch.  fa.  (See  quot.  1812-16.)    Obs.     b.  A 
small  square  moulding  or  ring  encircling  the  foot 
of  a  column,   between  the   torus    below   and   the 
shaft  above.     (Cf.  LISTED 

Cf.  obs.  F.  /K/C,  *a  small  square  out-iutting  brow,  or 
member  of  a  piller  '  (Cotgr.). 

1663  GKKHIKU  Counsel  32  The  Freese,  the  List,  the  Ovolo. 
1735  DYCHE  &  PAH  DON  Diet.,  List,,  .a  Fillet  or  flat  Ring 
that  ornaments  the  P>ottoms  of  Columns  immediately  above 
the  Torus.  1745  POCOCKE  Descr.  East  II.  11. 156  The  capital 
consisting  only  of  a  large  list  or  square  stone,  and  a  large 
quarter  round  under  that.  1812-16  J.  SMITH  Panorama 
Sci.  %  Art  I.  177  The  list  or  spiral  line  of  the  volute  runs 
along  the  face  of  the  abacus.  1842-59  G  WILT  .-/  rchit.  Gloss. 

7.  In  various  technical  senses,     f  a.   .  See  quot. 
1688.)     b.   Carpentry.   (?  U.  S.)  'The  upper  rail 
of  a   railing1    (.Knight   Diet.    Mech.    1875).      c. 
Carpentry.  A  strip  cut  from  the  edge  of  a  plank. 
(Cf.  LIST  r.»3).     d.  Tin-plating.  The  wire  of  tin 
left  on  the  under  edge  of  a  tinned  plate,  which  is 
removed  by  plunging  the  plate  into  the  list-pot. 

1688  R.  \\Q\w.Annonry  m.  285/1  The  Parts  of  a  [Wool-1 
Card. .  .The  List,  is  that  as  is  nailed  to  hold  the  Leaf.  1834 
HOLLAND  Mann/.  Metal  III.  37  There  is  always,  .a  list  or 
selvage  of  tin  on  the  lower  edge  of  every  plate.  . .  \\  hen  the 
list  is  melted.,  the  boy  takes  out  the  plate. 
II.  Boundary. 

f8.  A  limit,  bound,  boundary.     Often//.  Obs. 

1389  in  En%.  Gilds  (1870)  44  Any  brother  or  sister  yat 
duellen  \\yt-outen  ye  lystys  of  thre  myle  from  ye  cite.  ^1400 
Destr.  Troy  10669  All  the  ledis  to  the  listes  on  the  laund  past. 
Ibid.  10018.  1559  Printer  in  Priv.  Prayers  (1851)  90  The 
miserable  captives,  which  as  yet  be  hedged  in  within  the  lists 
of  death.  1579  TOMSON  Calvin"sSerm.  Tim.  334/1  God  set- 
tethvsbarres  and  listes.  is87GoLDiNG  DeMomay\\\.(i6i']) 
94  The  Tropicks  are  his  [the  SunnesJ  vttermost  lists.  *  IS92 
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H.  SMITH  Serin  (1637)  203  As  though  humility  were  the  bond 
of  all  duties,  like  a  list  which  hoKieth  men  in  cumpasse. 
1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  J",  v.  ii.  295  You  and  1  cannot  bee  con- 
fin'd  within  the  weake  Lyst  of  a  Count reyes  fashion.  1601 
—  Tivel.  X.  in.  i.  86, 1  am  bound  to  your  Neece  sir  :  I  meane 
she  is  the  ll.st  of  my  voyage.  1638  CHILLINCVV.  Relig.  /V<>/. 
i,  Concl.  411  To  ktrepe  my  discourse  within  those  very  lists 
and  limits  which  yourself  have  prescrib'd.  1645  QI'ARLFS 
-SW.  Recant,  vi.  60  To  what  strange  Lists  Is  her  conceal 'd 
<  Imnipotence  confiu'd  ? 

-f-  b.   Region,  territory.  Ol>$. 

a  1649  Dia  MM.  OF  HAWTH.  Poems  57  Whateuer  foggy 
Mists  Uo  blind  men  in  these  sublunary  Lists, 

9.  spec.  in//,  (f sometimes  construed  as  s/'trg.} 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  like- sounding  OF.  lisse 
vmod.K.  lice] :  The  palisades  or  other  barriers  en 
closing  a  space  set  apart  for  tilting ;  hence,  a 
space  so  enclosed  in  which  tilting-matches  or 
tournaments  were  held.  fPhr.  in,  within  (the) 
lists.  Sometimes,  by  extension,  the  arena  in  which 
bulls  fight  or  wrestlers  contend,  etc.  f  Also  (rarely} 
sing,  in  the  same  sense. 

[The  OF.  lisse  (see  LYCF,  used  once  by  Caxton),  which 
appears  to  have  influenced  the  application  of  the  Kng.  word, 
i>  of  doubtful  etymology;  it  Corresponds  to  Sp.  liza^  Pg. 
//jd,  It.  lizza,  med. L.  liiix  palisades,  lists.  Hatz.-Darm. 
'•ugge-.t  a  late  L.  type  "listta,  f.  OHO.  lista  :  see  above.] 

c  1386  CHAFER  Syr.'s  T.  660  Cambalo  That  f  aught  iu 
li-itc->  \\illi  the  bretheren  two  For  Canacee.  1*1400  Rom. 
Rose  4(99  Without  the  cliche  were  listes  made,  With  walles 
batayled  large  and  l>rade.  c  1420  Anturs  of  Arth.  497 
(Douce  MS.)  [>e  lorde-  by-lyue  hum  to  list  ledes  With  many 
sei  iant  of  mace.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  vui.  xxii,  Illamor 
..tooke  his  hors  at  the  one  eiule  of  the  lystes,  and  sire 
Trystrnm  atte  other  eiule  of  the  lystes.  1475  /•'£.  Noblesse 
(Roxb. '  77  To  doo  armes  in  liestis  to  the  utteraunce.  1523 
Ln.  J-SKHNKRS  I-'roiss,  I.  cliv.  183  These  two  dukes  came  into 
the  felde,  all  armed,  in  a  lystes  made  for  y°  sayd  duke  of 
Almayne,  chalenger,  and  for  the  duke  of  Englande,  defender. 
1589  /'asqitifs  Return  C  iv  b.  It  fareth  with  them,  as  it 
dooth  with  the  Wrastler  within  the  Lystes.  1593  SHAKS. 
RiJi.  //,  n.  iii.  4;  On  paine  of  death,  no  person  be  so  Iwld 
.  .as  to  touch  the  Listes,  Except  the  Marshall.  1621  LADY 
M.  WKOIH  i'ratiia  497  Encountering  his  enemie  in  a  List, 
made  of  purpose  bet\veene  the  Campe,  and  Castle.  1672 
I)HYDI:N  Con</.  Granada  i.  i.  When  the  IJsts  set  wide,  Clave 
room  to  the  fierce  Hulls.  1812  BYRON  Ch.  liar.  i.  Ixxil,  The 
lists  are  oped,  the  spacious  area  clear'd.  1813  SCOTT  Triernt, 
11.  vii,  A  summer-day  in  lists  shall  strive  My  knights.  1842 
TENNYSON  Sirdiltihad'^  They  re«l,  they  roll  in  clanging  lists. 
b.  transf.  and_/T^.  A  place  or  scene  of  combat 
or  contest.  Phr.  To  enter  \the)  lists. 

1592  SHAKS.  I 'en.  «y  Ad.  xcix,  Now  is  she  in  the  very  lists  of 
low,  Mer  champion  mounted  for  the  hot  encounter.  1612 
DRAY  i  os  Poly-0lbt  \.  100  As  «'hen  his  Trytons1  trumps  doe 
them  to  bat  tell  call  Within  his  surging  lists  to  combat  with 
the  Whale,  a  1626  lip.  ANDRKUKS  7  Serin,  tt'wid.  Combat 
vi.  (16271  88  The  lysts  where  this  temptation  was  vseii,  was 
the  Mountains.  1647  ^*T-  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Kng,  \,  iv. 
(1739)9,  ^  hold  it  both  needless  and  fruitless  to  enter  into 
the  l.i--t--,  concerning  the  original  of  the  Saxons.  IHd.  lix. 
1 1 6  The  King,  loth  to  enter  the  List  with  the  Clergy  about 
too  many  matters,  a  1649  URUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  roans 
Wks.  11711}  22/2  See,  Chloiis,  how  the  clouds  Tilt  in  the 
a/ure  H-.IS.  1671  MILTON  Samson  463  Dagon  hath  pre- 
sum'd,  Me  overthrown,  to  enter  lists  with  (>od.  17*5  Poi'R 
Odyss.  vui.  no  Demodocus.  .Majestic  to  the  lists  of  Fame 
repairs.  1831  BRKUSTF.K  \ avion  (1855^  I.  iv.  77  The  Royal 
Society,  .contained  few  individuals,  .capable  of  ..entering 
the  lists  against  his.  .assailants.  1848  KINGSLKY />«.'"«/'$  Trag. 
iv.  i.  35  [I^et]  the  spirit  Range  in  free  battle  lists.  1878 
UROWNISG  roetsCrohx  Ixii,  Slight  lists  Wherein  the  puppet- 
champions  wage,  .mimic  war. 

flO.  a.  sing,  and  //.  An  encircling  palisade; 
a  railed  or  staked  enclosure,  b.  //.  The  starting- 
place  of  a  race  (^\,.  car  ceres}.  Also  sing,  a  race 
course  or  exercising  ground  for  horses.  Obs. 

1581  STYWARIJ  AIa>'t.  Discipl,  I.  59  The  citie,  pales  or  lyst 
or  fort  where  y  campc  is  lodged.  1598  HAKLUYT  I'oy.  L  68 
All  these  were  pi. iced  without  the  lists  fL.  extra  tabnltittun\. 
1601  HOLLAND  niny  I.  222  To  the  Lists  they  [horses]  must 
not  be  brought  to  enter  into  any  mastries  there  before  they 
be  full  fine  yeres  of  age.  1644  KVF.I.YN  Mem.  (1857)  L  101 
A  list  to  ride  horses  in,  much  frequented  by  the  gallants  in 
summer.  1662  H.  MORE  /'///Aw.  It-'rit.  Pref.  Gen.  (1712)  12 
We  both  setting  out  from  the  same  Lists,  though  taking 
several  ways,  . .  meet  together  . .  at  the  same  (la  >1.  1737 
WKST  Lrt.  (in  verse)  in  Gray^s  I'octns  (1775'  19  As  yet  just 
started  from  the  lists  of  time. 

III.  11.  Comb.  \  list-boy,  in  Tin-plating^  a  boy 
employed  to  place  the  plates  in  the  list-pot ;  list- 
pot,  a  cast-iron  trough  containing  a  small  quantityof 
melted  tin,  in  which  the  tinned  plates  are  plunged 
to  remove  the  Mist'  (see  7  d) ;  list-wall  [cf.  sense 
4],  a  dry  wall  with  one  or  more  strips  or  bands  of 
cemented  walling, 

1818  S.  I'AKKrs  in  Mem.  Lit.  %  Phil.  Sue.  Manch,  (1819) 
Ser.  u.  III.  ;-i6g  There  is  always  a  wire  of  tin  on  the  lower 
edge  of  every  plate,  which  is  ..  removed  ..  in  the  follow 
ing  manner.  A  Iwy  called  the  *  list-boy,  takes  the  plates 
when  they  are  coo!  enough  to  handle,  and  puts  the  lower 
edge  of  each ,  into  the  "list-pot.  1793-1813  Reports  Agric. 
62  (K.  D.  D.)  A  wall -fence  '  partly  dry  and  partly  cemented 
with  mortar,  or  what  is  commonly  called  a  *list  wall  '.  1850 
*Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XL  it,  728  The  fence  is  what  is  called  a 
list  wall,  alternate  layers  of  dry  wall  and  stone  with  mortar. 

lost  listl,  s/i*  Also  45  lest(e,  lyst(e.  [f. 
LIST  z>.2  Cf.  Icel.  lyst  fern.,  appetite  (for  food).] 

1 1.  Pleasure,  joy,  delight.     Obs. 

c  1205  L\Y.  i  ^078  pa  andswarede  \tc  nmnec  mid  muchelere 
liste  [later  text  mid  swit»:  gode  wille],  13.  .  /:.  K.  A  Hit.  /'. 
A.  467  So  fare  we  alle  wyth  luf  and  lyste,  To  kyng  S:  queue 
by  cortaysye.  c  1386  CHAVCER  Frol,  132  In  curteisye  was 
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set  ful  muche  hir  lest  [r.r.  list],  c  1440  7Vc>;///.  far?'.  306/2 
Lyst,  or  lykynge,.  .di'lcctacio.  c  1450  HOU.AND  Ho".t<laf  755 
All  thus  our  lady  thai  lovit,  with  lyking  and  lyst,  1573 
.Srt//r.  Forms  Reform,  xl.  197  How  he  suld . .  leaue  this  lyfe 
with  list  for  all  thair  plaid. 

2.  Appetite,  craving;  desire,  longing ;  inclination. 
Const,  to  (with  sb.  or  inf.),  rarely  for,  of;  f  fre 
quently  collocated  with  leisure.     Now  only  rt;r//. 

c  1220  Bestiary  544  He  do5  men  hungren  and  hauen  Srist, 
and  mani  oSc-r  sinful  list,  c  1250  Gen.  $  E.r.  1231  Hem  wexon 
3rist,  3e  water  sleckede  fle  childes  list,  a  1300-1400  Cursor 
M.  24751  I.G6UJ  bat  gifs  me  list  \ptherRISS.  lust.e]  of  hir 
to  rede,  r  1374  CHAUCER  Troyltts  \\.  738  (787)  Right  a-noon 
as  sesed  is  here  lest,  So  cesseth  loue  and  forth  to  loue  an 
newe.  1423  J  AS.  I  Kingis  Q.  Ivii,  Hastow  no  lest  to  sing  ?  1513 
DOUGLAS  sKneis  ix.  ii.  69  The  wykl  wolf..Rasys  in  ire,  for 
the  wodhungris  list.  ai^^Lv.  BKRNERS^/WA  Ixvi.  226  The 
traytoure  Gerard  had  no  lyst  to  slepe.  1563-87  FOXE  A.  <V 
M.  (1596)  410/1  He  had  no  leisure,  and  lesse  lyst,  to  attend 
unto  WicklifTes  matters.  1575  TI-RBERV.  l-'anlconrie  278  It 
is  a  very  good  way  to  . .  kill  the  list  and  lyking  of  a  Spar- 
hawke,  to  feede  hir  ..  with  liquid  rneates  washt  in  water. 
1596  \V.  SMITH  Chleris  (1877)  29  Since  my  disgrace  I  had 
of  them  no  list.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  n.  xv.  (1614)  195 
If  he  have  list  to  the  stoole.  1641  MILTON  Reform,  i.  win. 
1851  III.  9,  I  have  done  it,  neither  out  of  malice,  nor  list  to 
speak  evill.  1659  FILLER  AJ>p.  ?nj-  Innoc.  11840)  319,  I  had 
liitle  list  or  leisure  to  write.  1682  I'.L-NVAN  Holy  It-'ar  242, 
I  thank  you  for  all  things  courteous  and  civil,  but  for  your 
cordial  I  have  no  list  thereto.  1825  SCOTT  Talisnt.  xxvi, 
1  have  more  list  to  my  bed  than  to  have  my  ears  tickled. 
1839  BAII.EV  l-'cs!ns  via,  (1848'  84  To  give  a  loose  to  all  the 
lists  of  youth.  1888  P.  GUSHING  Blacksmith  ofl'oe  III.  x. 
216  The  divine  li^t  of  sex,  and  the  sweet  ache  of  soul. 

3.  (One's)  desire  or  wish  ;  (one's)  good  pleasure. 
Phrase  at  (ones]  list.     Now  only  arch. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  22130  Turn  pai  sal  til  him  litest,  And 
si  ben  baas  other  at  his  list.  <  1400  Rtnn.  Rose  1957  Pieyn 
at  your  list  I  yekle  me.  1579  LYLY  Enj>lmes  (Arb.)  261 
Honestie  my  olde  Graundfather  called  that,  when  menne 
lyued  by  law,  not  lyst.  1610  G.  FLETCHER  Christ's  Tri. 
I.  xxxi,  Frail  multitude  !  whose  giddy  law  is  list.  1682 
UrsvAN  Holy  II  'ar  1 10  He  that  can  of  list  and  will  propound 
what  he  pleases.  1695  HICKEKINGII.L  Lay-Clergy  Wks.  1716 
I.  326  By  the  Law  of  the  Land,  and  not  the  Arbitrary  list 
or  will  of  any  Man  living.  1867  J.  B.  ROSE  tr.  Virgifs 
&neid  26  It  wa>  a  god  there  working  his  own  list. 

Iiisb  (list),  sb»  Also  7-8  (Naut.}  lust.  [Of 
obscure  origin  :  perh.  a  use  of  LIST  $b$\ 

1.  Naut.  The  careening  or  inclination  of  a  ship 
to  one  side. 

1633  T.  JAMES  /  'oy.  82  The  Ship  at  low  water  had  a  great 
lust  to  the  ofimg.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Lust  of  a  ship.  1834  M. 
SCOTT  Cruisi'  Midge  ii.  (1842)  30  What  a  list  to  port  she  is 
gelling  !  1881  Daily  .AYri-f  n  Nov.  2/6  The  cargo  shifted 
giving  the  ship  a  list  to  port.  1883  Times  4  Jan.  8  The  vessel 
gave  a  sudden  list  to  starboard. 

2.  transf.  A  leaning  over  (of  a  building,  etc.). 
1793  S.MKATON  Etiy stout  /,.  §  85  The  whole  building  had 

got  a  considerable  List  or  leaning  to  the  S.W.  1901  Longm. 
Mag.  Sept.  396  Two  lines  of  straggling  fence  running  with 
all  sorts  of  lists  and  bends. 

List  (list),  sb.z     [a.  F.  /i'j/*  =  Sp  ,  Pg.,It.  Hsfa  ; 

prob.  identical  with  LIST  sb$t  the  special  sense 
being  developed  from  that  of  *  strip*  (of  paper): 
see  LIST  $?>.'•*>  4.]  A  catalogue  or  roll  consisting  of 
a  row  or  series  of  names,  figures,  words,  or  the  like. 
In  early  use,  esp.  a  catalogue  of  the  names  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  same  duties  or  connected  with  the 
same  object ;  spec,  a  catalogue  of  the  soldiers  of  an 
army  or  of  r.  particular  arm  ;  also  in  "f  phr.  in  or 
within  the  list\s^  in  list  (occas.  fig.). 

Active  list,  a  list  of  those  officers  in  the  army  or  navy  who 
are  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  active  service.  Free  list,  (a) 
a  list  of  persons  who  are  allowed  free  admission  to  a  place  of 
entertainment ;  (6)  a  list  of  articles  which  are  exempt  from 
duty  under  the  revenue  laws.  Also  army  fist,  CIVIL  LIST, 
retired  list,  si\/c  list,  etc.  (see  the  first  words). 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  i.  98  Young  Fortinbras  ..  Hath  .. 
Shark'd  vp  a  List  of  Landlesse  Resolutes.  Ibid.  ii.  32  The 
Leuies,  The  Lists,  and  full  proportions  are  all  made  Out  of 
his  subiect.  1606  —  Ant.  $•  Cl.  in.  vi.  76  The  Thracian 
King  Adullas  . .  The  Kings  of  Mede,  and  Licoama,  With 
a  more  larger  List  of  Scepters.  1613 —  Hen.  I' ill,  n. 
i.  14  "i'is  the  List  Of  those  that  claime  their  Offices  this  day. 
1622  F.  MARKHAM  Bk.  War  n.  iii.  130  Pioners..are  not 
reckoned  Souldiers,  neither  come  neere  by  many  degrees 
either  to  that  list  or  reputation.  1625  BACON  Ess.,  Of  \  'outh 
ff  A?e(Ar\t.)  257  He  was  the  Ablest  Eniperour, almost,  of  all 
the  List.  1633'!'.  STAFFORD  I'ac.  Hib.  i.  i.  (iSioJjTobeeiu  list 
3000  Foot,  and  250  Horse.  1646  EVANCK  Noble  On/.  20  You 
will  not  be  out  of  the  List  long.  1653  HoLCROFT/VfXvy»/tt.fiv. 
157  The  Battalion  was  of  eight  thousand  foot,  and  the  Archers 
of  the  List.  1655  FIM.LER  C/i.  Hist.  i.  y.  §  10  Their  Fear 
brought  in  a  false  List  of  their  F.nemies  Number.  1696 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  List,  a  Scrowl  of  the  Names  of  several 
Persons  of  the  same  Quality  with  whom  we  have  Business, 
or  with  whom  we  have  some  Relation.  A  List  of  the  Slain 
and  Wounded  in  such  a  Battel.  A  List  of  such  a  ones 
Creditors.  A  List  of  the  Prisoners  in  such  a  Prison.  1742 
YOUNG  Nt.  T/t.  i.  284  Endless  is  the  list  of  human  ills,  1797 
Encycl.  Brit,  (eil.  31  VII.  383/2  The  letter-founders  have  a 
kind  of  list,  or  tariff*,  whereby  they  regulate  their  founts. 
1809  Li>.  MULHKAVK  in  G.  Roses  Diaries  (1860)  II.  358  His 
name  being  removed  from  the  List  of  the  Navy.  1847 
MAKKYAT  Chiliir.  N.  Forest  xx,  Edward  took  a  list  of  the 
content^.  1865  DICKENS  Mnt.  /•>-.  i.  ii,  She  keeps  a  little 
list  of  her  lovers.  1874  GKKFN  Short  Hist.  iii.  §  4.  128  The 
earliest  classical  revival  restored  Qesar  and  Virgil  to  the 
list  of  monastic  studies. 

b.  Kacing  slang.  Short  for  :  The  list  of  geldings 
in  training.  Hence  to  put  on  the  list  =  to  castrate. 

1890  FAKMKR  Slang  ^  Added  to  the  List,  an  abbreviation  of 
'  added  to  the  list  of  geldings  in  training  '. 


LIST. 

f  C.  American.  The  return  of  particulars  of 
taxable  property  required  to  be  furnished  by  the 
owners.  (Cf.  LIST  7j.4  i  k.)  ofa. 

1646  Virginia  Stat.  (iS~'3>  I.  329  To  the  prejudice  of  many 
who  have  duely  and  according  to  law  presented  their  lists. 
1(S5S  Ccnncct.  Col.  Rec.  (1850)  L  279  Sea-Brooke  is  fyned 
forty  shillings  for  not  sending  ye  Lists  of  theire  estates  to  the 
Courte. 

d.  Comb.:  f  list-maker  =  LISTER- 2;  listprice, 

the  price  fixed  for  an  article  in  the  printed  list 
issued  by  the  maker,  or  by  the  general  body  ol 
makers  of  the  particular  class  of  goods. 

1666  Connect.  Col.  Rec.  (1852)  II.  48  This  Court  doth  order 
that  ye  land  ..be  valued  by  the  list  makers  of  Stonington. 

List,  sb.t  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [Of  obscure  origin  : 
cf.  Du.  lies  pork-fat,  G.  leiste  flank,  groin.]  The 
flank  (of  pork) ;  a  long  piece  cut  from  the  gammon. 

1623  MARKHAM  Country  Content,  t.  71  Take  the  largest  of 
your  Chines  of  Porke,  and  that  which  is  called  a  Liste.  1824 
CARR  Craven  Dial.,  Lists,  the  flanks. 

List,  sb.9-,  variant  of  LISSE  s/>.~  =  LEASE  j/».4 
Also  Comb,  list-stick  (see  quot.). 

1782  Encycl.  Rrit.  (ed.  2)  IX.  6711/1  The  list-sticks  to 
which  the  high-lisses  are  tied.  The  high-lisse-,  or  lists,  are 
a  number  of  Jong  threads,  with  pl.ttines,  or  plate-leads,  at 
the  bottom. 

last,  a.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [app.  connected  with 
LIST  s/>J]  Ready,  quick  (esp.  of  hearing).  Also 
applied  to  rooms,  etc.  in  which  one  hears  well. 

1813  Ci  'i.Li 'M  Suffolk  Words  s.v.,  '  List  of  hearing  ',  quick 
of  hearing,  1823  GAI.T  Gilhaizc  II.  130  When  any  of  his 
disciples  were  not  just  so  list  and  brisk  as  they  might  have 
been.  1847  HAI.LIVVELL  s.v.,  A  list  house  or  room,  where 
sounds  are  heard  easily  from  one  room  to  another.  Kent. 
1861  A".  Brit.  Rev.  Nov.  325  His  ear  was  not  list  to  catch 
the  distant  sounds.  1863  Trans.  Essex  ArchaeoL  Soc.  II. 
185  List,  quick  ;  as  list  of  speech.  1887  AV«/.  Gloss,,  List, 
the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  when  sounds  are  heard 
easily.  'It's  a  wonderful  list  morning.' 

List  Jist),  #.1  arch.  Forms :  i  lystan,  3-4 
leste'n,  luste^n,  4-6  lyst,  5  lyste,  lest,  lust, 
6-7  liste,  3-  list,  ^rd sing. pres.  (contracted)  1-6 
lyst,  2  6  lust,  3  Of  m.  lisste,  3-5  luste,  4-5  lest(e, 
4-6  lyste,  liste,  4-7  list.  Pa.  t.  1-5  lyste,  2-5 
leste,  3  Orm.  lisste,  3-6  lust(e,  4-6  liste,  lystfe, 
4-7  list,  (5  leist,  lest).  Also  4  lysted,  5  -yd, 
etc.,  4-  listed.  [OK.  tystan  -=  OS.  lustian  (T)u. 
lusten\  OHO.  htsten  (MHO.,  mod.G.  lusten},  ON. 
fystii  (Sw.  lysta,  Da.  lyste}  :-OTeut.  *fttst/an,  f. 
*fnst-tts  pleasure  :  see  Lrsr  sl>. 

It  is  often  somewhat  uncertain  whether  forms  in  lust- should 
be  referred  to  this  verb  or  to  Lrsr  i\  ;  in  southern  and  perh. 
in  West  Midland  ME.  the  vowel  may  represent  either  n  or 
ii,  and  the  examples  are  here  placed  under  the  one  vb.  or 
the  other  as  the  sense  suggests.  In  other  dialects  of  ME., 
and  occas.  in  the  i6th  c.,  lust  occurs  in  the  sense  of  list, 
and  with  its  peculiar  inflexion  (e.g.  3rd  sing.  pres.  fast), 
and  in  these  cases  it  is  more  convenient  to  regard  it  as  an 
altered  form  of  this  vb.,  due  to  the  influence  of  the  sb.  or  vb. 
lust,  than  as  a  special  use  of  the  latter.l 

1.  impers.  trans.  Jn  OE.  with  ace.  or  </«/.)  To 
be  pleasing  to.  Ale  list  (occas.  listelh)\  I  please, 
choose,  like,  care,  or  desire. 

a.  Const,  inf. 

971  BlickL  Horn.  51  Hine  ne  lyst  his  willan  wyrcean. 
c  1000  >ELFRIC  Grain.  (Z.)  211  Lectttrio,  me  lyst  raedan. 
c  1175  Lamb.  I/oui,  103  penne  ban  mon  ne  lust  on  his  Hue 
nan  god  don.  c  1200  ORM  IN  8119  Himm  lisste  ba  Wei  etenn 
off  an  appell.  ^1205  LAY.  30253  |>am  kinge  luste  slepe. 
a  1300  Cursor  HI.  22601  Na  creatur  sal  han  'ist  I '/'«"».  luste, 
Kifin.  lesteul  plai.  13..  Gaiv.ffGr.  Knt.  941  penne  lyst 
be  lady  to  loke  on  |>e  kny;t.  £1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxv. 
{Julian\  206  My  gud  brethjre,  quhy  lest  5011  le?  <  1385 
CHAUCER  L.  G.  II'.  Prol.  490  The  le-tyth  nat  a  louere  le. 
r  1400  MAI*NDRV.  (Roxb.)  xxiii.  108  Na  man  es  forboden  .. 
to  trowe  in  what  lawe  ">at  him  list  leue  on.  ''1440  Sir 
Go^vther  499  Him  lyst  yd  nothyng  for  to  play,  For  he  was 
full  weri.  c  1450  Merlin  48,  I  knowe  alle  thin^es,  that  me 
leste  to  wite.  i  1491  Chast,  itodtks  Chylit  12  Somme  whan 
they  sholde  slepe  theune  hem  list  wake  and  pray.  Some 
whan  they  sholde  wake  and  pray  thenne  hem  lust  to  slepe. 
1584  PKKLK  Arraignnt.  Paris  \.  ii,  Me  list  ..  This  idle 
ta^k  on  me  to  undertake.  1590  SPKNSKR  E.  Q.  \.  vii.  35 
When  him  list  the  prouder  lookes  subdew.  a  1618  RALEIT.H 
Ala.vinisSt.  (1651^  49  When  it  listeth  him  to  call  them  to  an 
account.  1633  P.  Ft  ETCHER  AW.  Misc.  64  When  me  list 
to  sadder  tunes  apply  me.  1808  SCOTT  Alarm.  \.  \  iii,  When 
at  need  Him  listed  ease  his  battle-steed. 

b.  ^'ithout  dependent  inf.  (Chiefly  in  subordi 
nate  clauses  introduced  by  as,  if,  what,  when,  etc.) 

r888  K.  /KLIRKD  Ktwt/t.  xxxiii.  §2  Ne  him  eac  niefre 
Seno^  ne  Jnncft  xr  he  hxblx  eal  J>a:t  hine  lyst.  c  1205  LAY. 
30741  >Ki)»er  gon  Ii8e  J>ider  him  to  liste.  a  1300  A".  Ho>n 
918  Nu  je  reste  One  while,  ef  5011  leste.  c  1375  Lay  /-'<>M-s 
Mast  JM'.  (MS.  B.)  243  Offer  or  leeue,  \vhe>er  \>e  lyst. 
1375  HARBOCR  Bruce  in.  519  Wemen.  .can  wet  thair  chekys, 
qnhea  thaim  list,  with  tens.  14..  Nun  298  in  /-'.  E.  J\ 
(1862)  146  There  we  talkeden  as  vs  lest.  1526  TINDALF. 
Matt.  xx.  15  Vs  yt  not  lawful!  ffor  me  to  do  as  me  listeth 
with  myne  awne.  a  1553  UDALL  Roysifr  /'.  in.  ii.  (Arb.)  43 
I^t  hym  come  when  hym  lust.  1581  SAVILE  Tacitus' 
At?rii\  (1622'  191  Licence  to  do  what  them  listed.  1633  IJr. 
HALL  Hard  Texts  518  This  proud  Antiochus  shaUdoe 
what  him  listeth.  1885-94  R-  BRIDGES  Eros  %  Psyche  Aug. 
xvii,  Thy  mortal  life  is  but  a  brittle  vase,  But  as  thee  list 
with  wine  or  tears  to  fill. 

^  With  ellipsis  of  go. 

c  1330  R.  BRI'NNE  C/iron.  (1810)  87  To  be  holy  land  him 
list,  &  J?ider  gaii  him  spede. 

|C.  Const.  <?/"(  =  OK.  gen.),  after. 
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a  1000  Bfleth.  Metr.  xxvi.  ji  Hi  for  S.nem  yrmo'um  eardes 
lyste.  t  izoo  ORMIN  11334  Whanne  hiss  fasste  forbedd  wass 
pa  lisste  himm  affteir  RXra.  a  1352  MISOT  Poems  (Hall)  i. 
71  No  thing  list  bam  ban  of  play,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  Prol. 
20  He.. has  lykyng  to  lerne  |>at  hym  list  after. 

2.  With  personal  construction,  a.  Const,  inf.  : 
To  desire,  like,  wish  to  do  something. 

1340-70  A  lisannde r  776  pe  Ladie  lay  on  bur  bed  &  lysted 
too  slepe.  c  1400  MAUSI>F.V.  (1839)  xix.  209  Thei  bryngen 
upalsmanyas  men  lisitohave.  a  1510  DOUGLAS  A".  Harti?\ 
yuhen  [that]  hir  court  leist  semble  fair  and  clein.  1563-87 
FOXE  A.  ff  M.  (1596)  13/2  He  either  wist  not,  or  list  not  to 
shew  his  cunning  therein.  1590  GRF.F.NE  Orl.  Fur.  (1599) 
A4b,  I  list  not  boast  in  acts  of  Chiualrie.  1602  SHAKS. 
Ham.  I.  v.  177  If  we  list  to  speake.  1613  JACKSON  Creed  \. 
xx.  §  5  Points  he  listed  not  meddle  withall.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  vnt.  75  If  they  list  to  try  Conjecture.  1687  TOWF.RSON 
Baptism  149,  I  list  not  to  contend  about  anything,  of  which 
1  myself  am  not  more  strongly  perswaded.  1814  Scorr 
Ld.  of  Isles  ill.  xx,  If  you  list  to  taste  our  cheer.  Ibid,  xxiii, 
We  little  listed  think  of  him. 

b.  Without  dependent  inf. :  To  wish,  desire,  like, 
choose.  (Chiefly  in  subordinate  clauses,  as  in  I  b.) 

<  1200  Vices  Kf  I  'irtues  (1888)  13  After  San  3e  here  herte 
leste,  ic  hem  foljede.  c  1310  K.  Btuinn  Medit.  352  py  wyl 
be  ydo,  ry}t  as  bou  lest.  1430-40  I.VDG.  Kochtts  VMI.  v. 
(1558)  4  All  worldly  thyngeschaungyng  as  she  lust,  a  1450 
Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  3  To  that  entent  that  who  so  luste 
may  kepe  hem  from  harme.  (-1470  HENRY  Wallace  v.  123 
Deyme  as  yhe  lest,  ye  that  best  can  and  may.  1535  COVER* 
DALE  Ps.  Ixxii.  7  They  do  euen  what  they  lyst.  1563 
Homilies  \\.  Agst.  Idolatry  ll.  (1859)  209  The  Bishop  of 
Rome,  .did  in  all  the  West  Church,  .what  he  lust,  a  1586 
SIDNEY  Arcadia  u.  (1629)  199  Your  griefes,  and  desires  what- 
soeuer  and  whensoeuer  you  list,  he  will  consider  of.  Ibid. 
in.  260  He  might  returne  if  he  listed.  1611  BIHLF.  John  iii. 
8  The  winde  bloweth  where  it  listeth.  1616  R.  C.  Times' 
Whistle  iv.  1441  Thou  mayst  make  sale  of  it  to  whom  thou 
list.  1674  PI.AVFORD  Still  Mus.  i.  60  By  his  Musick  he 
could  drive  men  into  what  Affections  he  listed.  1741 
RICHARDSON  fame/a  (1814)1.  xxvii.  42  Let  them  think  what 
they  list.  1823  SCOTT  Peveril  v,  We  will,  if  your  ladyship 
lists,  leave  him.  1869  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  (1876)  III. 
xiv.  348  The  invaders  landed  and  harried  where  they  listed. 
t  c.  To  list  of:  to  care  for.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1791  pe  leuedis  listed  [Fair/,  list]  noght 
o  pride,  c  1400  Melayue  1254  One  b°  lawnde  righte  ber  bay 
lay  . .  And  liste  no  thynge  of  playe.  14. .  Women's  Horns 
in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  80  They  have  despit,  and  ageyn  concyence, 
Lyst  nat  of  pryde,  then  homes  cast  away,  c  1450  Sf. 
Cuthbert  (Surtees)  1744  pe  shipmen  of  na  lykyng  lyste. 

1 3.  trans.  To  desire  or  wish  for  (something). 

1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  i.  (Arb.)  59  And  seinge  also  they 
haue  libertie  to  lyste  what  they  will,  I  pray  God  they  haue 
will  to  list  that  which  is  good.  1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay 
v.  55  By  our  listing  of  a  thing,  we  may  perceiue  some 
alteration  in  our  seines;  but  the  thing  it  selfe  that  is  listed 
or  willed  feeleth  nothing  thereof. 

List  (list),  ».-  arch.  Forms  :  l  hlystan,  3-3 
lusten,  2-5  luste,  3  Ihisteu,  (h)listen,  hleste(n, 
Iheste,  3-6  liste,  lest(e,  4-5  lyst,  (5  lyston,  -yn, 
listyn),  4-  list.  [OE.  hlystan,  f.  Myst  LIST  rf.l 
(Cf.  mod.Icel.  hlnsta.)] 

1.  intr.   =  LISTENS.  2. 

c  1000  Inttit.  Polity  §  5  in  Thorpe  Anc.  La-.us  (1840)  II. 
310  Hlystab  hwaet  ic  secge.  f  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  141 
LusteS  nu  jjanne,  and  undernimeS  breo  bing.  Ibid.  185  Eie 
ne  maig  swo  muchel  biholden,  ne  ere  Ihisten  ne  herte 
benchen.  a  1250  Owi  ff  Night.  263  Bo  nu  stille,  and  lat  me 
speke,..And  lust  hu  ich  con  me  bi-telle.  a  1300  A".  Horn 
355  Lust  whi  [ffart.  MS.  list  were  fore]  ihc  wonde  Bringe 
fe  horn  to  honde.  a  1300-1400  Cursor  M.  20399  (Giitt.) 
Listes  all  i  ju  biseke  i-wiss.  1549  LATIMER  Serin,  on 
Ploughers  (Arb.)  29  But  nowe  I  thynke  I  se  you  lysting  and 
hearkening,  that  I  shoulde  name  him.  0590  GREENE  f'r. 
Baronxi.  (1630)6,  List  how  they  rumble.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant. 
\  Cl.  iv.  iii.  12  Peace,  what  noise  ?  i  [AW.]  List,  list.  2  [Sol.\ 
Hearke.  1637  MILTON  Comiis  480  List,  list,  I  hear  Somfar 
off  hallow  break  the  silent  Air.  1765  H.  WALPOLF.  Otranlo 
v.  (1798)  89  List,  sirs,  and  may  this  bloody  record  be  a  warn 
ing  to  future  tyrants.  1808  SCOTT  Alarm,  it.  xxxiii,  The 
stag  . .  Spread  his  broad  nostril  to  the  wind,  Listed  before, 
aside,  behind.  1847  EMERSON  Poems  (1857)  12  Great 
Napoleon  Stops  his  horse,  and  lists  with  delight.  1871  R. 
ELLIS  tr.  Catullus  Iv.  i  List,  I  beg,  provided  you're  in 
humour. 

b.  Const,  to,  unto,  till;  in  OE.  clat.  and  gen. 

c  897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  xlix.  385  Da  fundon  hie 
hiene.  .hlystendehiora  worda.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xvi. 
29  His  hlyston  him.  c  1200  ORMIN  7846  patt  he  Ne  lisste 
nohht  wib}>  fere  Till  naness  kinness  idellle^c.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  13833  Ne  till  vr  laghes  will  he  noght  list,  c  1380 


1813  SCOTT  Ratety  I.  i,  The  warder.  .Lists  to  the  breeze's 
boding  sound.  1884  BROWNING  Ferishtah,  The  Family  22 
List  to  a  tale. 

2.  trans.  To  listen  to,  hear  ;   =  LISTEN  v.  I. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  63  [He]  be  luste  nulleS  besne  red. 
c  1200  Vices  ff  Virtues  (1888)  67  Hlest  hwat  se  hei^este  Oe 
sei5.  c  1200  ORMIN  9017  To  lisstenn  whatt  te  preost  ?uw 
sejsl;  Off  sure  sawle  nede.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  35  Hie 


I  List  (list),  z>.3  [f.  LIST  sb.v- ;  cf.  OF.  lisl?r 
(one  example  in  (!odef.)  to  put  a  list  on  (cloth) ; 
also  It.  [is/are,  (I.  leisten,  Du.  lijstfii.] 

fl.  trans.  To  put  a  list,  border,  or  edge  round 
(an  object) ;  to  border,  edge.  Also,  to  put  as  a 
list  or  border  upon.  Obs. 

13..  Guy  ll'amu.  (A.t  xciii.  (1887)  454  A  targe  listed  wib 
gold.  £1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  I.  xciv.  (1869)  51  The  ' 
scrippe  was  of  greene  sclk,.  .Lysted  it  was  wel  queyntliche 
with  xii  belles  of  siluer.  1530  PALSGH.  612/2,  I  lyste  a 
garment,  or  border  it  rounde  about  with  a  lyst..l  have 
lysted  my  cote  within  to  make  it  laste  better.  1580  HOI.LV-  I 
BAND  Trtas.  Fr.  Totig,  Lisier,  to  list  or  border  any  thing. 
1624  WOTTON  Archit.  in  Relit],  (1651)  297  A  long  straight 
mossie  walk  . .  listed  on  both  sides  with  an  Aquxduct  of 
white  stone,  a  1639  —  ^'-  finckhm.  ibid.  So  Such  an  Ac 
cumulation  of  benelus,  like  a  kind  of  Embroidering  or  listing 
of  one  favour  upon  another,  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  116501  I. 
i.  2  Trite  and  trivial  phrases,  .listed  with  pedantic  shreds  of 
School-boy  verses.  1670  MILTON  Hist.  Eng.  vl.  Wks.  (1847) 
553/1  A  Danish  curtaxe,  listed  with  gold  or  silver.  1703 
PF.TIVEU  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXIII.  1451  The  edges  [of  a  fern 
leaf]  are  listed  with  Seed. 

b.  To  fix  list  upon  the  edge  of  (a  door). 

1860  Wouri  si  I:K,  List  . .  5.  To  tix  list,  or  a  strip  of  cloth, 
to;  as,  '  To  list  a  door'.  1881  K.  T.  COOKK  Somebody's 
Neighbors  64  Monsieur  Leclerc  . .  listed  the  doors  against 
approaching  winter  breezes. 

t  2.  To  enclose  ;  to  shut  in  with  rails  or  the  like. 

1494  FARYAN  Cliron.  vil.  463  [He]kepte  hisdaye  appoynteil 
for  that  batayll,  in  a   felde  called  in   l-'renshe   Lapre  Aux 
Clers,  where  for  theim  was  ordeyned  a  place  lyestyd  and 
closed  in  goodly  wyse.     1555  W.  WATRBMAN  Fartlle  I'\icit»is    I 
u.  i.  109  Upon  the  other  thre  qnarters,-it  [Asie]  is  lysted  in 
with  the  Occean.     1565  COOPI:K  Thesaurus,  Canea, .  .euery    , 
place  listed  or  rayled  in. 

t  b.  To  bound,  limit.  Ol>s. 

a  1600  HOOKF.R  Keel.  Pol.  VII.  viii.  §  4  The  local  compass 
of  a  bishop's  authority  and  power  was  never  so  stiaitiy 
listed,  as  some  men  would  have  the  world  imagine. 

3.  Carpentry.  To  cut  away  the  sappy  edge  of  a 
board ;  to  shape  a  block  or  stave  by  chopping. 

1635  Plymouth  Col.  Rec.  (1855)  I.  34  Sawne  bords  . .  cut 
sharp  at  ye  tope,  and  either  listed  or  shote  with  a  plaine. 
1823  P.  NICHOLSON  I'ract.  Build.  Gloss.,  Listing,  the  act 
of  cutting  away  the  sap-wood  from  one  or  both  edges  of  a 
board.  1874  Skyring's  Bnildt-rs'  Prices  22  Floors  . .  For 
each  edge  listed,  add  os.  id.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech. 

4.  Agric.  To  prepare  (the  land)  for  the  crop  (of 
cotton  or  Indian  corn)  by  making  ridges  and  fur- 

i   rows  with  the  plough  or  beds  and  alleys  with  the 
]    hoe.   local  U.S. 

1785  WASHINGTON  Writ.  (1891)  XII.  224  Some  of  it.  .had 
j    been  twice  ploughed,  then  listed,  then  twice  harrowed  before 
sowing.     1856  OLMSTKD  Slave  States  432  Boys  and  girls, 
Misting*  an  old  corn-tield  with  hoes. 
List  (list),  v.±     [f.  LIST  sl/S' 

In  senses  3  and  4  the  word  is  now  taken  chiefly  as  an 
aphetic  form  of  enlist,  anil  written  'list.) 

1.  trans.  To  set  down  together  in  a  list ;  to  make 
a  list  of;  to  catalogue,  register. 

1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  iv.  i.  §  i  (1634)  457  These  kings 
were  of  the  nation  of  Argives  who  are  listed  as  followeth. 


4994/3  The  ]  „  _  „ 

desired  to  List  the  same  in  a  Numerical  Order,  and  to  writt 
in  their  List  the  Name.  1861  O'CuRRV  Lect.  MS.  Materials 
271  Of  the  Forbasa  listed  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  there  is  one 
more  so  remarkable,  that  [etc.].  1887  A \themeum  6  Aug.  171/2 
About  one  hundred  species  of  butterflies  have  been  listed. 

b.  To  set  down  or  enter  in  a  special,  formal,  or 
official  list  (e.g.  of  persons  or  property  for  assess 
ment,  of  stocks,  etc.) ;  U.  S.  to  enter  or  register  for 
taxation. 

1658  Virginia  Stat.  (1823)  I.  454  All  negroes  imported  . . 
and  Indian  servants . .  being  sixteen  years  of  age,  to  be  listed 
and  pay  leavies  as  aforesaid.  1666  Plymouth  Col.  Kcc.  (1855) 
IV.  136  Incase  they  be  not  accomodated  with  land  amongst 
them  with  whom  they  are  listed  neare  the  Bay  line.  1687 
RYCAUT  Contn.  Knolles'  Hist.  Turks  II.  223  There  were 
listed  fifty-five  thousand,  who  paid  duties  of  Harach.  1702 
i  Hamick  Kirk  Session  Kcc.  4  Oct.,  The  Minister  ..desired 
!  such  as  intended  to  communicate  to  list  themselves  this  week. 
1787  M. CUTLER  in  Life,  etc.  (1888)  I.  324  Spent  the  day  in 
listing  my  money  for  Congress.  1877  BUBROL-GHS  Taxation 
214  Assessors  are  to  list  such  lands  onlyas  are  situate  [etc. 


he 


ere  the  battle  should  he  list  her  cries,  The  lover  _trembles— 
and  the  hero  dies  :  1813  SCOTT  Rokeby  III.  xvn,  I  list  no 
more  the  tuck  of  dnim.  1821  CLARE  I'ill.  Minstr.  II.  178, 
I . .  list  the  drone  of  heavy  humble-bees.  1896  A.  E.  Hous- 
MAN  Shropsh.  Lad  iii,  And  you  will-  list  the  bugle  That 
blows  in  lands  of  morn. 

VOL.  VI. 


1881  Daily  News  i  Nov.  5/7  Only  seven  cases  were  list 
for  to-day.  1893  Times  14  July  4/1  The  shrinkage  in  t 
value  of  American  securities  '  listed  '  in  this  market. 

f  2.  To  comprise  in  a  list  or  catalogue ;  to  enrol 
(among,  in,  into  a  certain  number,  under  a  certain 
head) ;  to  include  or  enrol  in  the  number  or  mem 
bership  of;  to  put  in  the  same  category  •with.  Obs. 

1622  MABBE  tr.  Altaian's  Gnzman  d'Alf.  u.  142  He  that 
.  desires  to  be  listed  into  the  rolle  of  those  that  haue  gotten 
greatest  fame.  1637  MASSINGER  Address  to  Shirley  on  h:s 
'  Grateful  Servant?  My  obscure  name,  Lifted  with  theirs, 
who  here  advance  thy  fame.  1649  MILTON  Eikon.  xxiv. 
Wks  1851  III.  489  What  areChaplains?  In  State  perhaps 
!  they'  may  be  listed  among  the  upper  Servingmen  of  som 
great  houshold.  1668  PEPYS  Diary  5  Feb.,  The  persons 
therein  concerned  to  be  listed  of  this  or  that  Church.  1675 
TRAHFRME  Clir.  Ethics  To  Rdr.,  Vertues  are  listed  in  the 
rank  of  invisible  things.  1704  SWIFT  T.  Tub  Wks.  1768  I. 
51  It  is  under  this  class  I  have  presumed  to  list  my  present 
treatise.  1727  A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace.  E.  Ind.  I.  XXH.  274 
All  Trades  and  Occupations  being  listed  into  Tribes  ;  none 
can  marry  out  of  their  own  Tribe.  1777  SIR  A.  DICK  Let. 
to  Johnson  17  Feb.  in  Boswell  Johnson,  I  have  ..  listed  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson  in  some  of  my  memorandums  . .  under  a 
name  which  [etc.]. 

3.  To  enter  on  the  list  of  a  military  body  ;  to  ap 


point  formally  (an  officer);  also  mfass.  with  compl., 
to  be  appointed  or  'gazetted'  as  (captain,  etc.). 
In  later  use  only  in  narrower  sense,  to  enrol  (private 
soldiers),  to  receive  as  recruits  ;  =  KNI.IST  v.  i. 

1643  Deelar.  Comm.,  AY/',  Irel.  28  The  Parliament  ..  had 
made  choice  of,  and  listed  all  the  Commanders  ..  for  that 
Expedition.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Rel>.  u.  §  55  Some 
troops  of  those  who  had  been  listed  by  them  under  good 
officers.  1648  Eikon  l>as.  ix.  61  What  Tumults  could  not 
do,  an  Army  must,  which  Is  but  Tumults  listed.  1653 
SHIRLEY  Crt.  Secret  iv.  47, 1  was  listed  Captain,  before  some 
The  General!  knew  had  been  seven  years  in  service.  1706 
FARQUHAR  Recruiting  Oflicer  \.  \,  I  don't  beat  up  foi 
common  soldiers  ;  no,  I  list  only  grenadiers.  1736  BOLING- 
BROKF.  Patriot.  (1749)  26  Looking  on  themselves  like  volun 
teers,  not  like  men  listed  in  the  service.  1795-7  SOUTHF.Y 
Juvenile  ff  Klin.  Poems  Poet.  Wks.  11.82,1  was  trapp'd  by 
the  Sergeant's  palavering  pretences,  He  listed  me  when  I 
was  out  of  my  senses. 
b.  transf.  and  /iif. 

1668  W.  PENN  Na  Cross  No  Cr.  Wks.  1782  II.  96  Last  of 
all,  it  lists  thee  of  the  company  of.  .Jesus;  to  fight  under 
his  banner.  1701  SWIFT  Ccntcsfs  AW7(-$tV  Comm.  Wks.  1755 
II.  I.  =o  He  is  listed  in  a  party,  where  he  neither  knows  the 
temper,  nor  designs,  nor  perhaps  the  person  of  his  leader. 
1742  YOUNG  AV.  Th.  u.  9  He  that  is  born,  is  listed  ;  life  is 
unr.  1750  CHESTERF.  Lett.  5  Feb.  (1792)  1 1.  ccxvi.  332  You 
are  but  just  listed  in  the  world,  and  must  be  active,  diligent, 
indefatigable.  1776  BI.NTIIAM  l>'ra£3>i.  Gi>:'t.  \\'ks.  1843  1.288 
Men  whose  affections  are  already  listed  against  the  law  in 
questi'iii.  1882  J.  WALKI-H  Jaunt  to  Auld  Reekie-  Si 
Fanner-folks  in  politics  Wi'  Tory  lairds  are  listed. 

4.  reft,  and  intr.  (for  >'f/l.)  To  have  one's  name 
entered  upon  the  list  of  a  military  body  ;  to  engage 
for  military  service;  —  ENLIST  v.  4.  1'hr.  to  list 
(oneself)  a  soldier  or  for  a  soldier. 

1643  Deelar.  Co»im.,  A'cv.  frel,  6?  Who  ..  have  lysted 
themselves  in  the  Lord  Dillons  Troupe.  c  1663  MRS. 
HIK  IIINSON  Mem.  Col.  Hntehinson  11846)  162  Secure  your 
self  in  some  other  parliament  garrisons,  or  list  into  the  cast!<-. 
1675  tr.  Machiavelli's  Prince  viii.  (Rtldg.  1883)  57  In  his 
youth  [he]  listed  a  soldier.  1702  Srni.EV  (irtiitil'ler  in.  i. 
Wks.  (1766)  233  Ca'.au.  Brillon  has  listed  himself  a  soldier. 
Grichctrd.  Listed  himself  a  soldier  !  Catan.  Yes,  Sir, 
listed  to  go  to  the  war.  1709  STEEI  E  Tath'r  No.  89  ?  6 
A  Drum  passing  by,  ..  I  listed  myself  for  a  Soldier.  1765 
HI.ACKSTONE  Comm.  I.  414  If  any  olTiccr  and  soldier. .shall 
desert,  or  list  in  any  other  regiment.  1827  HAI.I.AM  Const. 
Hist.  (1876)  II.  ix.  138  Whether  a  thoroughly  upright  and 
enlightened  man  would  rather  have  listed  undt-r  the  royal 
or  parliamentary  standard.  1893  STEVENSON  Cattiiwa  164 
He  listed  at  la^t  for  a  sodger. 
b.  transf.  and//?'. 

1650  Fci.Li.li  I'isgtih  l.  vii.  10  They  lost  their  names  by  listing 
thcm-elves  under  some  other  people.  1658  Whole  Duty  cf 
Man,  Private  Devotions  (1684)  173  Having  now  anew  listed 
my  self  under  his  banner.  1694  1  IUYUFS  Love  Triumph,  iv. 
i,  You.  .who  are  listing  yourself  into  the  honourable  company 
of  cuckolds.  1732  POPE  A'j\f.  Man  u.  98  Passions,  though 
'elfish,  if  their  means  be  fair,  List  under  Reason.  1738 
WKSI.FV  J'sa/ms  u.  ii,  The  Rulers  list  themselves  his  Foes. 
1791  HUHKK /)//.  Whigs  Wks.  VL  254  To  list  themselves, 
and  even  to  take  a  lead,  with  the  party  which  they  think  most 
likely  to  prevail,  a  1845  Hoon  Irhh  Schcohn.  xvii.  When 
first  the  scholar  lists  in  learnings  train.  1845  STEPHEN 
Couiui.  Lcni's  Kng.  (1874)  I.  3  Merely  that  they  [M.P.'s] 
may  list  under  party  banners. 

List  ;list),z'.5  A'ai/l.  Also  7 -S  lust.  [f.  LIST 
sl>.:>\  intr.  Of  a  ship  :  To  careen,  heel,  or  incline 
to  one  side.  Also  with  off. 

1626  CAPT.  SMITH  Acfid.  i'i'f  Sen-men  29  Cun  the  ship 
spoune  before  the  winde,  she  lusts,  she  lyes  vnder  the  Sea. 
c  1740  A.  ALLEN  M.S.  Diet.  s.  v.  Lnst,  Mariners  say  the 
Ship  lusteth,  when  she  leans  to  one  side  rather  than  to 
another.  1880  Times  6  Aug.  5/3  When  heavily  laden  she. . 
had  a  tendency  to  list,  and  righted  herself  with  difficulty. 
Ibid.  17  Dec.  5/6  She  was  moored  outside  the  dock  but 
listed  off,  and  makes  a  good  deal  of  water.  1885  Century 
Mag.  XXIX.  742  She  listed  to  port  and  filled  rapidly. 

ListaWe  (li'stab'l),  a.  U.S.  [f.  LIST  v.*  + 
-AISLE.]  That  may  be  listed  or  put  upon  a  list 
(e.g.  of  men  liable  to  military  service,  of  property 
liable  to  taxation) ;  assessable,  rateable. 

1665  Rhode  Island  Col.  Rec.  (1857)  II.  115  Their  sones 
and  sarvants  that  are  listable,  which  are  to  be  listed,  and  to 
traine.  1688  New  Eng.  Hist.  ,5-  Gen.  Reg.  (1880)  XXXIY. 
371  An  Ace01  of  the  lystable  Estates  in  the  towne  of  Lyme. 
1779  Vermont  St.  Papers  (1823)  295  A  true  account  of  all 
their  listable  poles,  and  all  their  rateable  estate.  1895 
Columbus  Disp.  (Ohio)  23  Nov.  13/5  Of  a  nature  and  form 
not  listable  for  taxation. 

Listed  (H-sted),  a.1    [f.  LIST  sb?  +  -ED  -'.] 

1.  Provided  with  a  list  or  selvage. 

1552  Act  5,^6  Ediu.  VI,  c.  6  §  i  Everie  White  Clothe. . 
shalbe.  .lysted  accordinge  to  the  auncyent  custome.  1691 
Load.  Gaz.  No.  2725/4,  24  yards  of  white  Salisbury  Cloth, 
which  was  Listed,  and  some  part  of  it  stained  Reddish. 

2.  Bordered,  edged ;  striped.     Also  (of  colours), 
arranged  in  bands  or  stripes. 

c  1450  Merlin  163  Crownes  of  goold  and  asure  bendes 
entrauerse  lysted  as  grene  as  a  mede.  1616  SURFL.  & 
MARKH.  Country  Farme  150  His  haire  drawing  toward  the 
colour  of  blacke,  sleeke,  and  listed.  Ibid.  386  The  wood  of 
the  walnut  tree  is. .listed  and  smooth  of  his  owne  nature. 
1659  Plymouth  Col.  Rec.  (1855)  III.  159  A  blew  paire  of 
stockings  and  a  gray  listed  garter.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  xi. 
862  A  dewie  Cloud,  and  in  the  Cloud  a  Bow  Conspicuous 
with  three  listed  colours  gay.  1814  CARV  Dante,  Par.  xiv. 
87  In  two  listed  rays  The  splendours  shot  before  me.  1876 
LONGF.  Dutch  Picture  iv,  The  listed  tulips  look  like  Turks. 

3.  Covered  or  edged  with  list. 

1827  FARADAY  Chein.  Manip.  ii.  45  The  listed  rings  ..  are 
easily  made  out  of  a  slip  of  thin  pliant  wood,  . .  the  rough 
ring  being  covered  by  rolling  list  round  it.  1866  THOREAU 
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LISTED. 


e  in  Canada  i.  12  We  pushed  aside  the  listed  door  of 
ihischurch.  iMg  A  nthanyt  Photogr.  Bnll.\\.  ^ijAlisted 
-inp  titling  the  opening. 

4.    .See  quot.  and  LIST  z>.3  3.) 

1841  59  GKILT  Archil.  Gloss.,  Boards,  listed,  such  as  are 
reduced  in  their  width  by  taking  off  the  sap  from  their  -Lie-. 

lasted  .li-strti  ,  a.-     [f.  LIST  sb;''  II  +  -ED  -.] 

L  Of  ground:  Enclosed  in  or  converted  into  lisu 
for  tilting.  Of  a  combat  :  Fought  in  the  lists. 

1671  MILTON  Samson  1087  Those  encounters,  where  we 
mi^ht  have  tri'd  Each  others  force  in  camp  or  listed  field. 
17*7-46  THOMSON  Summer  1470  Bold.  .are  thy  generous 
youth,,  .and  first  Or  on  the  listed  plain  or  stormy  seas.  1793 
.^OVTHFV  Let.  in  Dowden  Z.j/fc(l38o)  30  The  tapestried  room 
—the  listed  fight—  the  vassal-filled  hall.  1811  JOASXA 
BAIUJE  Orra  I.  i.  Wk*.  11851)  237  In  these  listed  combats. 
1818  HVRON  Ch.  Har.  iv.  cxxxix,  On  battle-plains  or  listed 
-p."t  ''.  1861  GOI-I.BURN  Peri.  Rtlig.  vii.  in.  (1873)  2'6  To 
fight  it  out  with  them  inch  by  inch  in  a  listed  field. 

2.  Engaged  in  the  lists. 

1861  LVTTOX  &  FANF  Tannliauser  37  The  blazon  'd  um 
That  held  the  name-scrolls  of  the  listed  bards. 

Listed  (li-sti-d),  pfl.  a.i  [f.  LIST  v.*  +  -ED  '.] 
Enlisted  for  military  service. 

1649  MILTON  Eikou.  Wks.  1738  I.  390  Their  defensive 
Armies  were  but  listed  Tumults.  [Cf.  quot.  1648  in  LIST  7'.* 
3-)  *693  W.  FRKKF.  Art  of  If'ar  viii.  257,  I  would  rathe  be 
a  Volunteer,  than  a  Lifted  Souldier.  1709  Royal  Prftf/au:. 
27  Jan.  in  Lond.Gaz.  No.  4510/2  They  *hall  take  a  Receipt.  ., 
acknowledging  the  Receipt  of  such  Listed  Man. 

Listed  li  sted  .  ///.  a.-  [f.  LIST  v.3  -r  -FJ>1.] 
'See  LIST  v.3  4.) 

1888  Set.  A  nit-rkan  12  May  208/1  Being  designed  .  .for  use 
on  growing  check-rowed  and  listed  corn. 

t  Li'Sted,  a*  Obi.  [f.  LIST  ^.U  -ED  2.]  Only 
in  comb,  thick  listed,  hard  of  hearing. 

'579  TWYNF.  Plusickeagst.  Fort.  u.  xcvii.  2893,  They  that 
are  thicke  listed,  seeme  in  a  maner  to  be  out  of  their  wittes. 
but  they  that  are  blinde,  are  reputed  more  miserable,  anil 
therefore  we  laugh  at  the  deafe,  and  pittie  the  blinde. 

Listel  .li'stel).  Arch.  Also  in  It.  form  listello, 
listella.  [a.  F.  listel,  ad.  It.  listello,  dim.  of  lista 
=  LIST-  sb.y\  A  small  list  or  fillet. 

1598  R.  HAVDOCKE  tr.  Lomazzo  I.  xxv.  89  The  vpper  rule, 
called  listello.  1664  EVELVN  tr.  Freart's  A  rcftit.,  etc  127 
Those  very  small  Li>teilos  or  Annulets  under  the  Echinus 
of  the  Doric  Capitel,  by  the  Italians  call'd  Gradetti, 
Degrees.  1715  LF.OSI  Palladia  s  Archil.  (1742)  I.  16  Annu 
lets,  or  Listellas.  1812-16  ].  SMITH  Panorama  Set.  t^  Art 
I.  172  A  small  flat  face  is  called  a  fillet,  or  listeL  1848 
tr.  Hoffmeisttrtt  Tra-s.  Ceylon  $  Itut.  339  The  roof  .  .  is  .  . 
formed  of  smooth  planks,  over  the  seams  of  which  are  laid 
triangular  listels,  to  prevent  the  rain  from  penetrating. 

Listen  (li's'n),  sb.     [f.  LISTEN  :•.] 

1  1.  Hearing,  sense  of  hearing.  Obs. 

13  .  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  586  He  bat  fetly  in  face  fettled 
alle  eres  If  he  has  losed  the  lysten  hit  lyftez  meruayle. 

2.  The  action  or  an  act  of  listening  ;  a  spell  of 
listening  or  attentive  hearing.  Also  listen-out  (after 
look-<nit}.  Chiefly  in  phr.  On  or  upon  the  listen  : 
in  the  act  of  listening. 

1803  MAKV  CHARLTON  Wife  %  Mistress  II.  151  They  are 
always  upon  the  listen  in  this  house.  1807  tr.  Three 
Germans  I.  6  Not  the  faintest  .  .  sound  .  .  reached  their 
attentive  listen.  Itid.  II.  30  He  remained  upon  the  silent 
listen.  18x7-18  COBBF.IT  Rerid.  U.  S.  (i822j  206  The 
anxious  listen,  the  wistful  look,  and  the  dropping  tear,  of 
the  disconsolate  dams.  1834  J.  WILSON  in  Black™.  Mag. 
XXXVI.  729  They  were  alarmed,  as  they  kept  a  listen-out, 
by  an  incessant  barking.  1840  Ainf  Monthly  Mag.  LIX. 
397  Mrs.  Hawkey  is  .  .  clearing  her  throat  for  a  long  talk, 
myself  settled  down  .  .  for  a  long  listen.  1884  FENN  S.vcet 
Mace  II.  xiii.  223  She  was  often  on  the  watch,  and  always 
on  the  listen. 

Listen  li's'n  ,  v.  Forms  :  I  Norlhnmb.  lysna. 
3  lustnie,  -in,  pa.  pple.  i-luatned,  3-4  lustne  u, 
listne^n,  4  pa.  t.  and  pple.  lisnyt,  lesnyt,  4-5 
lesten,  -yn,  -in,  li-,  lystyn,  -in,  4-6  lysten,  5 
lystny,  7  lissen,  3-  listen.  [ONorthumb.  lysna, 
"hlysna,  corresp.  to  MHG.  liiseaen  :—  OTeut.  type 
*hlnsinSjan,  f.  Teut.  root  *hlus-  :  see  LIST  sbl 
From  the  same  root  is  OE.  hlosnian  (:—  OTeut.  type 
*hhs-,  hlusiwjan)  to  listen.  The  forms  with  /  are 
due  to  association  with  the  synonymous  LIST  p.1] 

1.  trans.  To  hear  attentively  ;  to  give  ear  to  ;  to 
pay  attention  to  (a  person  speaking  or  what  is  said1  . 
Now  arch,  and  pott. 

cycp  /.Mis/.  Gosp.  Matt.  xiiL  18  Gie  forSon  jeheras  re! 
lysnas  bisena  oaes  sauende.  c  1*05  LAY.  25128  pa  heo  hafden 
longe  i-lustned  ban  kinge.  c  izao  Bestiary  398  Listned  mi 
a  wunder.  (-1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  2137  King  pharaon  listnede 
hise  red.  a  1300-1400  Cursor  M.  20590  (Gott.)  I.istnes  be 
lione  bat  scho  him  bad.  c  1350  Will.  Paleme  4607  Ladis  & 
ober  lordes  lesteneb  now  my  sawe  !  c  1400  Dutr.  Troy  8421 
Lystyn  my  wordes.  c  1476  J.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  III.  159 
If  it  lyke  you  to  lystyn  him.  1590  GREENE  Orl.  Fur.  (1599) 
35  What  messenger  hath  Ate  sent  abroad  With  idle  lookes 
to  listen  my  laments?  1634  MILTON  Comus  551  At  which  I 
ceas't,  and  listen'd  them  a  while.  1795  SOUTHEV  Joan  of 
Arc  v.  310  The  tale  of  all  the  ills  she  hath  endured  I  listen. 
1823  BYRON  Juan  xiu.  xlviii,  Listening  debates  not  very 
wise  or  witty.  1830  TENNYSON  Ode  to  M^eiMtny  iii,  Listening 
the  lordly  music  flowing  from  The  illimitable  years. 

fb.  With  two  objects:  To  hear  (something) 
from  (a  person).  Obs. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  288  pe  chance  listnes  me. 

2.  intr.  To  give  attention  with  the  ear  to  some 
sound  or  utterance  ;  to  make  an  effort  to  hear  some 
thing  ;  to  '  give  ear  '. 
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ciaos  LAV.  26357  He  Itutnede  [later  text  luste]  ;eorne. 
a  izag  Leg.  Katk.  785  We  schulen  lustnin  hu  >t  lauerd  & 
ti  le»'iC  .  .  wule  werien  to  dei  (>ine  leasunges.  a  1*75  Prcz>. 
.-El/red  212  in  C>.  A.  J//*-.  115  Lust  I  ike  lustinc  [r.r.  lustnie  ; 
farlifr  text  I.vste>]  .  .  lef  dere,  c  1315  SUOBEHAH  I.  2001 
Nou  lesine.  c  1350  MY//.  Palerne  1029  Now  listenes,  lef 
lordcs  J»is  les^oun  Jms  i  ginne.  1375  BARBOIR  Bruce  \\.  72 
He  .  .  lisnyt  full  ememily  Gif  he  oucht  herd  of  thare  cum- 
myng.  c  1400  SffHtttmie  Bab.  20  Listinythe  a  while  and  ye 
shall  see.  14.  .  I  "AT.  in  \Vr.-\Viikker  566/1  Ascvltot  to  ly-lny. 
1530  PALSGR.  612/2  Lysten  at  the  crevysse  if  thou  cannc-t 
here  any  by  [sit]  steryng.  1667  MILTOX  /*.  L,  v.  627  And 
in  their  motions  harmonic  Divine  So  smooths  her  charming 
tones  that  Gods  own  ear  Listens  delighted,  a  1703  BUR  KITT 
On  A'  7%  Mark  i.  45  Christ  doth  not  stay  in  the  crowd  with 
hi-  ear  open  to  listen  how  men  admire  the  preacher.  1781 
Cow  PER  Retirement  448  A  man  ..  Who  ..  Speaks  with  re 
serve,  and  listens  with  applause.  1875  UASF.ST  /  'ikings  I.  xii. 
162  Everj-  one  listened  what  he  would  add  to  «uch  a  clever 
beginning.  1873  JOWETT  Plate  icd.  zf  L  323  They  will  be 
sure  to  listen  if  they  find  that  you  arc  a  good  speaker. 

fig.  1843  TENNYSON  Godira  54  The  deep  air  hsten'd  round 
her  as  she  rode. 

b.  Const,  to  (unto}  :  to  give  ear  to  (  =  sense  i)  ; 
also,  in  extended  sense,  to  give  heed  to,  allow  one 
self  to  be  persuaded  by. 

•'  1*90  S.  En?.  Leg.  L  462/2  Lustmez  nou)>e  to  mi  speche. 
a  1300-1400  Cursor  M.  6451  heading  (GOtt.*,  Listens  nou 
vnto  mi  saw.  c  1450  Merlin  1  1  1  he  holy  man  lestned  well  to 
all  hir  confession.  1595  SHAKS.  John  in.  i.  198  King  Philip, 
li>ten  to  the  Cardinall.  1611  BIBLE  Isa.  xlix.  i.  a  1661 
FULLER  Worthies,  Durham  (1662)  L  295  Lissen  lo  Mr. 
Cambden  his  Character  of  him.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  po8 
List'n  not  to  his  Temptations.  1748  Ansan's  r'oy.  I.  L  8 
These  officers,  .were  much  listened  lo  by  some  considerable 
persons.  1856  FKULUE  l/i*t.  F.ng.  (1858  I.  v.  375  Henry 
must  have  been  compelled  to  listen  to  many  such  invectives. 
1883  —  Short  Stud.  IV,  i.  xi.  139  Boys  and  girls  found  him 
always  ready  to  listen  to  their  small  distresses. 

c.  t  To  listen  of:  to  hear  tell  of.     f  To  listen 
on  =  listen  to.    To  listen  for,  f  after  :  to  be  eager  or 
make  an  effort  to  catch  the  sound  of;  to  endeavour 
to  hear  or  to  hear  of. 

.7  1300-1400  Cursor  M.  22431  (Gutt.'If  jeof  tnim  will  listen  » 
a  trau,  I  sal  }u  tell  of  balm  sothsau.  c  13x0  Str  Tristr.  402 
Of  a  prince  proude  in  play  Listneb,  lordmges  dere.  ?a  1400 
LVDG.  Chorle  <$•  Byrde  (RoxbJ  14  To  heere  of  wisedom  thyn 
ceres  ben  half  deef  Lyke  an  asse  that  lystneth  on  an  harpe. 
1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  &'/,  i.  iii.  152,  1  will  ..  listen  after 
Humfrey,  how  he  proceedes.  1597  —  2  Hen.  l¥%  i.  i.  29 
Heere  comes  my  Seruant  Trailers,  whom  I  sent  .  .  to  listen 
after  Newes,  1642  R.  CARIT.NTEH  Experience  Pref.  15, 
I  beg  ..  that  they  will  so  farre  listen  after  me  ..  as  to  take 
notice  ..  what  becomes  of  me.  1642  FULLER  Holy  $  Pref. 
St.  in.  iv.  160  Scholars  listen  after  Libraries,  Disputations, 
and  Professours.  1749  FIELDING  Tout  Jones  x.  vi,  She 
pricks  up  her  ears  to  listen  after  the  voice  of  her  pursuer. 
1859  TENNYSON  Elaine  862  The  sick  man  .  .  Would  listen  for 
her  coming.  —  Enid  184  While  they  listen'd  for  the  distant 
hunt.  1871  FARRAR  Witn.  Hist.  i.  26  Then  must  science 
and  civilisation  listen  for  the  voice  of  a  new  deliverer. 
fd.  To  listen  one  s  ears  (man  ear}  to:  =  b.  Obs. 

a  1533  LD.  BF.RNFRS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Attrel.  (1546)  V  iv, 
I  neuer.  .  lystened  myne  eares  to  murmures.  1579  TOMSON 
Calrins  Semi.  Tim.  726/2  If  we  listen  our  cares  to  obey 
that  that  is  shewed  vs  here,  a  1656  USSHER  Ann.  (1658)  559 
The  Citizens  would  by  no  means  lissen  an  eare  to  the  accu 
sation. 

•\  3.  (quasi-  trans.  )  To  listen  forth  ,  oitt  :  to  obtain 
tidings  of.  (Cf.  HEARKEN  v.  8.)  Obs. 

a  159*  GREENE  Geo.  a  Greene  (1509)  A  3,  Come,  Bonfield, 
let  vs  goe,  And  listen  out  some  bonny  lasses  here.  Ibid. 
D  4  b,  lenkin,  .  .  goe  to  Bradford,  And  listen  out  your  fellow 
Wily.  i6oa  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  xii.  Ixxiii.  (1612)  300  For 
Mandeuil  they  seeke,  and  him  at  last  did  listen  forth. 

Listener  'Ir/mj  .  Also  7-8  liatner.  [f. 
LISTEN*  v.  +  -ER1.] 

1.  One  who  listens  ;  an  attentive  hearer. 

1611  COTGR.,  Esconteurt  an  hearer,  hearkener,  listener. 
a  1618  RALEIGH  Maxims  St.  (1651)  45  To  have  their  Heagles, 
or  listeners  in  every  corner  ..  of  the  Realm.  1643  True  In 
former  8  They  are  great  listners  after  any  Court  news. 
16931  R.  L'  ESTRANGE  &  obits  clxx.  (1708)  184  Tis  an  Old 
Saying,  That  List'ners  never  hear  Well  of  Themselves,  1711 
ADDISON  Sfect.  No.  31  I*  i  This  gentleman  ..  was  entertain 
ing  a  whole  Table  of  Listners  with  the  project  of  an  Opera. 
1855  MACAU  LAY  Hist.  Eng.  xxi.  IV.  592  The  streets  were 
stopped  up  all  day  by  groups  of  talkers  and  listeners.  1875 
JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  4  The  youthful  group  of  listeners 
..are.,  at  last  convinced  by  the  arguments  of  Socrates. 
b.  slang.  The  ear. 

1821  Snorting  Mag.  VII.  274  Sampson  was  floored  from  a 
tremendous  wisty-castor,  under  the  listener.  x8aa  Black-v. 
Mag.  XL  504  A  douss  on  the  smeller—  a  dimmer  to  the 
daylights,  and  a  larrup  on  the  listeners.  1817  EGAS*  Anted. 
Turf  6  Hooper  planted  another  hit  under  Wood's  listner. 

2.  Fortif.   =  Listening-gallery  (see  next  b). 

i8a8  J.  M.  SPEARMAN  Brit.  Gnnner(*&.  2)  302  From  the 
envelope  gallery  are  run  out.  .galleries  in  directions  parallel 
to  the  capitals  of  the  work-;.  .  .  These  latter  are  called  lis 
teners.  1833  STRAITH  Fortif.  §  213.  161  The  distance  between 
the  listeners  depends,  .on  the  nature  of  the  soil  that  conveys 
the  sound. 

[-ING  *.]    The 


Listening  ^lrs'nin\  i'bl.  sb. 
action  of  the  verb  LISTEN*. 


LISTING. 

1  VOYLB  Milit.  Diet.  (ed.  3',  Econtes,  listening  galleries.  .  . 
These  galleries  are  run  out  under  and  beyond  the  glacis  at 
regular  distances  in  the  direction  ofthe  besiegers'  work>,and 
enable  the  be-iieged  to  hear  and  estimate  how  near  the 
1-esie^er-.  have  carried  their  mining  operations. 

Listening,///,  a.  (-ON  -.]  Thai  listens  or 
hears  attentively.  Also^j,r. 

a  1*75  Prov.  sElfre<.1b$4  in  c'.  E.  Misc.,  So  deit  be  lu^ninde 
tupere  mon.  *•  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LXI.  i,  Lord,  lend 
my  voice  a  listning  eare.  1608  SHAKS.  Per.  i.  ii.  87  That  I 
should  open  to  the  listning  ayre  How  many  woithie  Princes' 
blouds  were  shed.  17*7-46  THOMSON-  Summer  745  Thro*  the 
soft  silence  of  the  listening  night.  1750  GRAY  fr'.lcgy  61  Th1 
Applause  of  hst'ning  Senates  to  command.  1820  KKMS 
Hyperion  L  37  There  was  a  listening  fear  in  her  regard. 
18166  GEO.  EIJOT  /•'.  //f»//(i36S)  59,  1  pray  for  a  listening 
spirit,  which  is  a  great  mark  of  grace. 

t  Lister1.  Obs.  Also  4  listre,  4-5  lyster,  5 
-are,  -yr,  -ore,  lyysterre.  [a,  OF.  tutrt,  altered 
from  litre  :—  L.  factor  (see  LECTOR).]  A  reader  or 
lector.  In  first  quot.,  app.  a  preaching  friar. 

1377  LASGL.  P.  PI.  K.  v.  138  On  limit  oures  and  li>tres 
\-.rr.  listers  legistreris)  lesynges  I  ymped.  1-1380  WYCLIF 
ll'ks.  (1880.1  298  Somme  freris  procurer)  to  be  binfcopis, 
somme  to  be  ly-trix.  1387  TRF.MS\  Higdcn  >Roll>J  VI.  257 
He  hadde  a  lyster  at  mete.  1430-40  LVDG.  Bochas  i. 
iv.  (1554)  7  Prudent  listers,  which  list  in  bokes  rede,  r  1440 
Promp.  Pttrv.  307/1  Lyysterre  i//.  lystyr,  i"  ly  store,  P. 
lUiyn,  lector  (S.  defector;  1460  CAPCRAVF.  Chn>n.  t  Rolls 
235  He  .  .  went  to  Rome  and  there  was  he  mad  lyster  of  the 
Paleis,  and  comensale  with  ihe  Pope.  1555  W.  WATHEMAN 
Fardlf  Facious  it.  xii.  264  Porters,  Scribes,  Lister*,  and 
'  many  other  pcrsones  without  office. 

Lister  -  (li'staa).     [f.  LIST  ^.4  +  -EB  i.] 

1.  An  enlister. 

1678  Connect.  Col.  Kec.  (1859^  ^'-  IT  ^'hither  the  former 
immunities  were  stated  upon  the  Troop  as  a  Troop  or  upon 
those  whoe  were  the  first  listers,  a  1701  SEDLEY  Grumbler 
in.  Wks.  1778  II.  234  Cat.  Sir,  they  will  list  me  too,  the 
serjeant  would  have  taken  me,  if  I  had  not  been  too  quick 
for  him.  .  .Gri.  Why  these  are  terrible  listers  ! 

2.  One  who  makes  out  a  list,  spec.  (JJ.S.)  of  tax- 
(    able  property  ;  an  assessor. 

1716  Coll.  Connect.  Hist.  Sot.  (1897)  VI.  321  Voted  that 
the  Listers  and  Ratemakers  distribute  the  New  Law  book 
in  this  Town.  1858  W.  T.  MARTIN  Hist.  Franklin  County 
in  A.  E.  Lee  Hist.  Columbus  *Ohio>  (1802)  L  156  John  Blair 
lister  of  taxable  property  in  Franklin  Township. 

Lister  3  (li'stan).  U.  S.  [f.  LIST  t>.3  4  +  -ER  '.] 
A  Jouble-mouldboard  plough,  used  in  com  and 
beet  culture,  which  throws  up  ridges  and  at  the 
same  time  plants  ami  covers  seed  in  the  furrows. 

In  recent  U.S.  Diet-. 

Lister,  variant  of  LEISTER. 

Listerian  ilisti*'rian),  a.  [f.  Lister  +  -IAN.] 
Applied  to  the  system  of  antiseptic  surgery  invented 
by  Sir  Joseph  (now  Lord)  Lister. 

1880  MAC  CORMAC  Antisept.  Surg.  52  The  enormous  ad 
vantages  which  are  to  be  derived  from  the  Listerian  system 
of  dressing. 

Listerine  (Irstarin).  [f.  Lister  (see  prec.)  + 
-!>"£.]  An  antiseptic  solution  vsce  quot.  1  889). 

1889^1'^.  Soc.  Lex.t  Listerine,  a  solution  containing  the 
antiseptic  constituents  of  thyme,  eucalyptus,  baptisea,  gual- 
theria,  and  mentha  an-ensis,  with  two  grains  of  benzo-boric 
acid  in  each  drachm.  1897  .V.  1  ".  /  'otce  3  J  une  7  '2  One  who 
rinses  her  mouth  with  listerin  once  a  day. 

Listerism  (li'stariz'm).  [See  -ISM.]  The  system 
of  antiseptic  surgery  originated  by  Lister. 

1880  MAC  CORMAC  Antisept.  Snrg.  53  Listerism  is  destined 
to  become  more  largely  employed. 

Iiisterize  (Irstareiz),  v.  [See  -IZE.]  trans. 
To  treat  according  to  Listerian  methods, 

1902  io,M  Cent.  Jan.  102  The  English  surgeons  were  *  Lis- 
terizing  '  wounds  with  great  success. 

Listfol  ^H'stful),  a.  Obs.  exc.  arch.  [f.  LIST 
v.-  +  -FUL.]  Inclined  to  listen,  attentive. 

1595  SPFNSER  Col.Cloitt-j  The  shepbeard  swaines.  .with 
greedte  listfull  cares,  Did  stand  astonisht  at  his  curious 
skill.  1596  —  F.  Q.  \.  i  25.  1860  I.  TAYLOR  Ess.  04  Explicit 
cautions,  as  they  enter  a  too  listful  ear,  are  likely  to  be 
suggestive  of  evil 

t  Listily,  adv.  Obs.    In  5  lyatyly.     [f.  LISTV 
\    a.  -f  -LY  ^.]     With  pleasure  or  delight,  pleasantly. 
c  1440  Promf.  Pan;  318/1  Lustyly,  or  lystyly,  Jelfc'ta- 
bilUer. 


ich 


13..  A".  Alls.  4798  Yif  yee  willeth  yive  listnyng,  Now  yee 
shullen  here  gode  thing.  1596  SHAKS.  Tant.  S/ir.  iv.  i.  68 
This  CufTe  was  but  to  knocke  at  your  eare,  and  beseech 
listning.  1641  MILTON  Ch.  Govt.  u.  Pref.  Wks.  1738  I.  59 
It  were  a  folly  to  commit  any  thing  elaborately  compos'd 
to  the  careless  and  interrupted  listening  of  these  tumultuous 
times.  1847  TENNYSON  Princess  vii.  95  Lonely  listenings  to 
my  mutter  d  dream. 

b.  Listening  gallery  Fortif.  (see  quot.  1872-6  . 

1833  STRAITH  F0rti/.$w}.  160  Listening  galleries    1871-6 


Listing  (K'stirj),  sb.     [f.  LIST  j£.3  +  -iSG  l.] 

1.  Selvage  ;  list  ;  border  ;  the  material  of  whi 
the  list  of  cloth  is  composed. 

14.  .  Nom.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  696/22  Hecforigo^  a  lystyngc. 
1444  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  II.  9^,  j  coverlet  de  blodio..cum 
alio  coopertorio  rubeo  habente  in  lystyng  volucres  et  albas 
ollas.  i^6a  GOLIJSM.  Cit.  If.  xxx,  J'he  humid  wall,  with 
paltry  pictures  spread;..  The  Seasons,  framed  with  listing, 
found  a  place.  18*3  J.  BADCOCK  Dotn.  Amusem.  115  Pro 
cure  two  yards  .  .  of  web.  of  broad  tape,  or  cloth  listing.  18*7 
CARLYLE  Germ.  Rom.  II.  152  A.  .chamber,  hung  round  with 
ted  damask,  which  was  trimmed  with  golden  listings.  1835 
URE  Philos.  Mannf.  ao6  Wool,  so  coarse  that  we  could 
use  it  only  in  the  edging  of  cloths  or  listing.  1870  ROCK 
Text.  Fair.  i.  178  The  listing  or  l»order.  .charged  with  a.. 
rich  ornamentation. 

2.  Nattt.  (See  quot.) 

1846  YOUNG  Xant.  Diet.,  Listing,  a  narrow  strip  cut  out 
off  the  edge  of  a  plank  in  order  to  expose  the  vessel's  timbers 
for  examination  ;  or  in  order  to  put  in  a  new  piece  instead  of 
altogether  replacing  a  defective  or  damaged  plank. 

3.  Comb.-,  listing-pot  =  list-pot',  see  LIST  sb.^il. 
1818  S.  FARKES  in  Afeni.  Lit.  fy  Philos.  Soc.  Manch.  (1819) 

Ser.  u.  HI.  362  The  listing-pot,  with  a  little  melted  tin  la  it* 


LISTING. 

t  Li  sting,  -'bl.  sb.*  Obs.  [f.  LIST  v^  +  -ING  '.] 
Desiring,  wishing. 

1587  GOLDING  De  Mortiay  v.  (1617)  60  Willing  or  listing 
is  no  more  an  action  that  passeth  into  the  outward  thing, 
than  vnderstanding  is. 

Li  sting,  vbl.  sl>.-    [f.  LIST  i/.4  +  -ING  '.] 

1.  Enrolment,  enlistment. 

1641  CHAS.  I  Dcclar.  to  Parlt.  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  in. 
(1692)  I.  536  Why  the  lisling  of  so  many  Officers,  .should 
be  misconstrued,  We  much  marvel.  1648  HEVLIN  Rclat. 
ff  Observ.  I.  134  Skippou's  underhand  Listing  of  Schis- 
malicks.  <*?655.  VINES  Lords  Sttpp.  (1677)  204  Baptism 
may  be.  .for  initiation,  and  listing  of  sollldiers  underChrist's 
colours.  1709  Koyal  Proclain.  27  Jan.  in  Loiut.  Ga~.  No. 
4510/3  Any  three.. of  the.  .Commissioners,  who  shall  be 
present  at  the  listing  of  any  Person.  1715  M.  DAVIES 
Atlien.  Brit.  I.  289  Mr.  Medcalf,  who  plume's  himself  with 
the  criminal  poling  and  listing  of  his  Winefed-Pilgrims. 

attrib.  1763  Brit.  Mag.  IV.  547  And  as  a  clown  hates 
listing-money — so  The  sign  of  Serjeant  Kite  is  slill  his  foe. 
1786  ticutl.  Mag.  LVI.  i.  521  He  took  from  him  about  six 
guineas  in  gold,  listing-money. 

2.  The  drawing  up  of  a  list  (e.g.  of  rateable  pro 
perty).     Also  attrib. 

1659  FULLER  App.  Inj.  fnnoc.  (1840)  295  The  listing  of  such 
faulls  as  have  escaped,  eilher  in  Ihe  beginning  or  end  of  the 
book.  1891  K.  FIELD  Washington  IV.  371/1  The  listing 
commiltee  of  Denver's  Mining  Exchange  is  supposed  to 
guard  against  Ihe  fraudulent  listing  of  properly.  1899  Daily 
Xffivs  5  Dec.  2/5  Lists  of  the  numbers,  and  forms  for  listing. 

Listing,  vbl.  s6.3  U.  S.    [f.  LIST  v?  4  +  -ING  i.] 

In  listing-plough,  a  donble-mouldboard  plough 

used  in  listing  (Knight  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.  1884). 

t  Listing,  ///.  a.  Obs.    [f.  LIST  v.*  +  -ING  -'.] 

Listening. 

1604  DKAYTON  O'.t't  10  To  breathe  their  dearc  thoughts  to 
the  listing  Woods. 

Listless  (li-stles),  a.  [f.  LIST  St.*  +  -LESS.  Cf. 
the  collateral  form  LfsiLKss,  which  occurs  in  the 
sense  of  'listless'  (tr.  L.  (tests)  as  early  as  1398.] 
Of  persons,  their  actions,  etc.:  fa.  Destitute  of  ( 
relish  or  inclination  for  some  specified  object  or 
pursuit;  const,  of  (obs.).  b.  Characterized  by  un 
willingness  to  move,  act,  or  make  any  exertion  ; 
marked  by  languid  indifference  as  to  what  goes  on 
around  one,  or  as  to  what  one  has  to  do. 

c  1440  Proinp.  Parv.  307/2  Lystles,  desidiostis,  segnis. 
1667  W.  FAIRFAX  in  /'/;//.  Trans.  II.  549  He  was  ever  a 
lislless,  dull  and  melancholy  fellow.  1678  Bl'NVAN  Pilgr. 
Aulhor's  Apol.,  This  Book  is  writ  in  such  a  Dialect  As  may 
the  minds  of  listless  men  affect.  1697  DUVDKN  ( 'irg.  Gcorg. 
iv.  378  The  sick  ..  idle  in  their  empty  Hives  remain,  Be- 
nunt'd  with  Cold,  and  listless  of  their  Gain.  1702  Eiig. 
Theophrast.  136  Intemperance  and  sensuality  do  make 
men's  minds  listless  and  unaclive.  1750  GRAY  Elegy  103 
His  lislless  Lenglh  at  Noonlide  wou'd  he  slrelch.  1766 
FORDYCE  Serin.  Yng.  Worn.  (1767)  J.  Pref.  3  A  dull  dis 
course  naturally  produces  a  listless  audience.  1811  EDGE- 
WORTH  Pract.  Educ.  (1822)  II.  442  The  playthings  of 
children  should  be  calculated  to  fix  their  attention,  that 
they  may  not  get  a  habit  of  doing  any  thing  ill  a  listless 
manner.  1860  TYNDALL  Clac.  i.  xi.  78  The  lislless  slrokes 
of  his  axe  proclaimed  his  exhauslion.  1883  SIR  T.  MARTIN 
Ld.  Lyndhnrst  v.  121  Lislless  students  of  law  do  not  make 
their  way  at  the  Bar. 

absol.  1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  3  r  7  By  what  melhods 
the  listless  may  be  actuated. 

Comb.      1822   [C'TESS    BLESSINGTON]   Magic  Lantern  8 
A  listless  looking  young  man. 
Hence  f  Listlesshede,  listlessness. 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  307/2  Lyslles-hede,i^«/c/fJ,  desidia. 
Listlessly  Ji'stlesli),  adv.    [-LV-.]    In  a  list 
less  manner ;  with  languid  indifference. 

1693  LOCKE  Ednc.  §  116.  142  Whelher  he  la/ily  and  list 
lessly  dreams  away  his  lime.  1697  DKYDEN  I'irg.  Georg.  III. 
707  Where  ihou  seesl  a  single  Sheep. .  Lisllessly  to  crop  the 
tender  Grass.  1836-9  DICKENS  Sk.  Ko-j,  Talcsvl.  (1892)  354 
The  cold  hands, . .  when  she  ceased  to  hold  them,  fell  list 
lessly  and  heavily  back  on  the  coverlet.  1876  Miss  BRAD- 
DON  7.  Haggard's  Dan.  III.  3  She  went  about  the  house 
lisllessly,  yel  was  too  restless  to  sit  long  at  her  work. 

Listlessness  (li'stlesnos).  [-NKSS.]  The  con 
dition  ortjuality  of  being  listless;  f  (a)  want  of  relish 
for  some  particular  object  or  pursuit  (const,  of,  to'} 
(obs.) ;  (/')  languid  indifference  as  to  one's  surround 
ings,  or  as  to  what  one  has  to  do. 

1646  JKNKYN  Rcinora  23  There  is  in  the  heart,  a  natural! 
listlesnes  [pr.  lislnesnes]  from,  and  opposition  unto  a  righl 
reformation.  1693  LOCKE  Ednc.  §  1 19.  146  If  listlesness  and 
dreaming  be  his  natural  Disposition.  1705  HICKEKINCII.I. 
Pricst-cr.  II.  vii.  67,  I  have.  .A  Third  Part  of  Priest-craft 
in  my  Head,  which  perhaps  may  come  abroad  and  take  the 
Air,  if  noi  prevented  By  my  Laziness,  Listlesntrss,  or  Old  Age. 
1725  BRADLEY  J-'aui.  Diet.  s.v.  Malt  Liquor,  Nauseousness 
al  Ihe  Slomach.  and  Lassitude  of  [sic]  Listlessncss  to  Motion. 
1776  G.  MASON  'mSmuVsCfrr.Ama:  A'c:>.  (18531  '•  l8°  '" 
bQalth.  and  a  certain  listlessness  inseparable  from  it,havepre- 
venled  my  wriliug..so  often.  1795  Montford  Casth\\.  282 
His  lovely  mistress,  .without  whom  felicity  was  nothing  but 
lisllessness  and  quietism.  1842  PLSEY  Crisis  l-'.ng.  <- 'a.  8  1  he 
general  listlessness  which  crept  over  ihe  Church  during  Ihe 
fast  century.  1869  SKKI.KY  Lect.  ,y  Ess.  ii.  54  The  disposition 
to  listlessness  which  belongs  to  the  military  character. 

tLi'Stly,  nifv.  Ol'S.  (or  dial.)  Forms:  a.  I 
listelice,  3  listeliche,  4  lystily,  -yly,  listely. 
Ii.  4  listli,  lystly,  4-6,  (y)  listly.  [OF.  listelice. 
(  =  ON.  lislulega  elegantly,  cunningly),  f.  list  skill, 
art  (?« stem:  cf. ON. listng-r skilled,  polite).  With 
reference  to  the  formation  see  note  s.v.  I" 
Cunningly,  craftily,  deftly. 
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n.  c  1000  Sax.  Lct'ifid.  II.  30  Seoci  bonne  set  leohtum  fyre 
listelice  ob  huni^es  bicnesse.  <t  1275  Pro-**.  .El/red  666  in 
( '.  E.  Misc.  137  He  wole  stelin  bin  haite  and  keren,  and  liste 
liche  on-suerren.  13..  CT/irc.  <y  Gr.  Kilt.  1190  He..layde 
hym  doun  lystyly,  &  let  as  he  slepte.  Ibid.  1334  pen  brek 
bay  be  bale,  be  bale?  out  token,  Lyslily  forkmcing,  &  bere 
of  pe  knot.  1:1350  Witt.  Palertie  25  pat  litel  child  listely 
looked  out  of  his  caue. 

ft.  c  1350  Will.  Palertie  2742  He  fill  listli  hem  ledes  to  bat 
loueli  schippe.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  vi.  (.T/toittas)  307  He 
..lystly  lousit  sone  be  band,  pat  thomas  had  in  fwte  & 
hand.  Ibid,  xxxviii.  (Adruin)  296  Scho..softyt  hurtis  bat 
ware  sare,  &  listly  als  kemmyt  bare  hare.  1503  DUNBAR 
Thistle  ff  Rose  loo  This  lady  . .  leit  him  lisily  lene  vpone 
his  kne.  ('847  HAI.LIWELL,  Listly,.  .easily,  distinctly.) 

Listred  (li-stred).  [ad.  Welsh  llestraid  lit. 
vesselful,  f.  lleslr  vessel.]  A  Welsh  corn-measure, 
equal  to  3^  impel ial  bushels. 

1879  Part.  Return  Corn  Weights  *  Meas.  52  note, 
Cardiff.  Wheat  is  sold  by  bushel  of  a  certain  weight  and  by 
listred.  1883  Standard  -j  Mar.  3/8  Winchester  bushels, 
bags,  listreds,  windles,  and  Carlisle  bushels. 

tlii'Sty,  a.  Otis.  [f.  LIST  sb. '  or  t).t  +  -Y.] 
?  Pleasant,  delightful.  Also,  pleased  or  willing  to 
Jo  something ;  hence,  ready,  quick.  :  Cf.  LIST  a  ) 

c  1440  Promp.  Pan1.  307/1  Lysty,  or  lusly,  dclcctabilis. 
Ibid.  317/2  Lusty,  or  lysly,  itrlectuosus  (K.  dclatabilh, 
voliiptitosus).  1539  LATIMEK  Serin,  f^  Rent.  (Parker  Soc.) 
417  If  you  be  hsty  to  hear  of  Fumes  fools.  ?«i55o  in 
Lanchant's  Let.  (1871)  Pref.  130  Haue  youe  gyfTune  any 
tlrynke  vnto  your  husband  to  make  hymelystear  to  occupye 
with  youe?  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  111/45  Listy,  libens. 

Lisz,  obs.  S5C.  3rd  sing.  ind.  pres.  of  Lin  vl 

Lit  (lit),  sb.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms :  3,  7,  9  lit, 
4  5  litte,  5  lyt,  7,  9  litt.  [a.  ON.  lil-r  colour, 
also  countenance,  corresponding  etymologically  to 
OE.  and  early  ME.  WLITE.] 

1.  A  colour,  dye,  hue ;  also,  a  stain. 

c  1250  Gen.  ff  F:.v.  1968  In  kides  blod  he  wenlen  il,  3o  was 
5or-on  an  rewli  lit.  a  1310  in  \\'righl  Lyric  P .  36  Whiltore 
then  the  moren  mylk,  with  k-ofly  lit  on  lere.  a  1400  50 
Alexander  1336  Nonthire  to  toly  ne  to  taunde  traiisinittc 
we  na  vebbis,  To  vermylion  ne  violett  ne  variant  litlis. 
c  1423  WYNTOUN  Crott.  v.  vii.  1 381  Fayr  and  quhyl,  but  ony 
lyt.  1768  A.  Ross  in  Whilclaw  Bk.  Sc.  Sung  (1844)  361/1 
A  pair  o'  grey  hoggers  well  cluikit  bencw,  Of  nae  other  lit 
but  the  hue  of  the  ewe.  1832  A.  HENDERSON  &0&  Prov.  128 
It's  like  Pathhead  lit — soon  on,  soon  aff. 

2.  Dye-stuff ;  also,  a  batch  of  dyeing. 

13. .  Cliildh.  Jesus  677  mArcliiv  Stud.  ncu.  Kfr.  LXXIV. 
336  Bot  we  vs  hame  faste  nowe  hye  Alle  oure  litte  thane 
mone  we  tyne.  1457  iV.  Acts  Jas.  II  (1814)  II.  49/1  It  is 
sene  speidfull,bat  lit  be  cryit  vp,  and  vsyt  as  it  was  wont  to 
be.  1613  Sc.  Bk.  Kfites  in  Hatyburtiiit*  Lc.<£\  f  (1867)  321 
Litt.  callit  orchard  litt,  the  barrcll— xii  //.  1637-50  Row 
Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  432  It  is  excellent  lilt.  1822 
HIUULKI-  Descr.  Shetld.  Isles  442  The  Lichen  tartarciis 
yields  a  lit  or  dye,  that  was  formerly  an  article  of  com 
mercial  notice.  1884  D.  GRANT  Lays  ,y  Leg.  .\nrfA  4  The 
dyster..lost.  .a'  his  claith,  His  bowies,  pots,  an'  lit. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  lit-pot,  -vat  (see  Eng. 
Dial.  Diet.);  lit-house  -  DYK-HOUSE  i. 

1662  in  Pitcairn  Criiu.  Tria/slll.  605  [Confession]  M.  B. 
and  1  went  in  to  A.  Cumings  lilt-hows  in  Auldcrne. 

LitUit)iz'-  Olis.e*c.<iial.  Forms:  3-4  lite ',n, 
47  litte,  5  lytt,  lytyn,  5-6  lytte,  6  litt,  9  let, 
7-9  lit.  [a.  ON.  Ktait.  lit-r:  see  prec.] 

1.  trans.  To  colour,  dye ;  to  stain. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  268  He  litecS  crnelte  mid  heowe  of  rihtwis- 
uesse.  13..  ChiUh.  Jesus  657  in  An/iiv  Stud.  iwii.Spr. 
LXXIV.  336  Thies  clathis  sente  he  hedire  to  mee  For  lo 
litte thayme.  a  1340  HAMI-OLE  Psa!tcr\xvi\.  25  pat  hi  fote 
be  littid  in  blode.  a  1400  Bnrek  Laws  xx.  (Sc.  Stat.  I), 
Na  man  hot  a  burges  sail  by  won  to  lytt  [L.  ad  liiigendtini} 
na  clathe  to  mak  na  schere.  1496  f'ysshyitge  ™.  Angle 
(1883)  34  The  wynges  of  the  redde  cocke  hakyll  &  of  the 
drake  lyttyd  yellow.  1513  DOUGLAS  ALneis  vii.  x.  35  New 
schcd  blude  littis  thair  armour  cleyr.  1557-8  Act  4  <V  5 
Phil.  «r  Mary  c.  5  §  3  The  Wooll  [shall]  . .  bee  first  dyed, 
lilted  and  coulered  withe  the  coulour  blue.  1609  SKENE 
Keg.  Maj.  Table  107  Wooll  to  be  littid  may  not  be  bocht, 
l<ot  be  Burgessis.  1683  G.  MERITON  Yorks.  Dialogue  622 
(E.  D.  S.),  I  heve  some  Game  to  send  with  thee  to  Lil. 
a  1823  BEAT-TIE  Jolm  a'  Antlta  (1826)  15  Weel  dy'd  and  hut 
through  and  through.  1841  K.  W.  HAMILTON  Nugat  Lit. 
359  To  let  is  to  dye,  but  not  in  fast  colours. 

2.  intr.  for  rcfl.  To  blush  deeply. 

1801  BI.ATTIE  Parings  (1873)  10  (E.  D.  D.)  Wi'  this  my 
face  began  to  lit.  1888  D.  GRANT  Scotch  Storu-s  30  Her 
face  littit  scarlet. 

Hence  Lit,  Li'tted ///.  a.,  dyed. 

1483  Callt.  Angl.  219/1  Littyd,  jnfectus.  1820  J.  HOGG 
in  WTiitelaw  Bit.  Sc.  .Va».<r(i844>  509/2 Wi'  litlit  brogues  an' 
a',  lassie,  Wow  but  ye'll  be  vaunty  !  >86o  C.  INNES  Scat. 
in  Mid.  Ages  viii.  237  A  stone  of  lilted  wool.  1897  Sktt- 
land  News  28  Aug.  (E.  D.  D.),  Wi1  a  hap  o'  Sibbie  's  an' 
my  muckle  blue  lit  froke  inunder  her  head  an'  shooders. 

Lit  (lit),  ppl-a.  [pa.  pple.  of  LIGHTS.-]  Lighted, 
illumined  ;  also  with  up.  (Also  in  comb.,  as  siin-lif.) 

1820  SHELLEY  Cloud  39  When  sunset  may  breathe,  from 
the  lit  sea  beneath,  Its  ardours  of  rest  and  of  love.  1847 
MARY  HOWITT  Ballads  62  He  looks  all  round,  'tis  drear  ami 
dim,  Save  in  the  lit-up  castle  yonder.  1865  SWIHBURNK 
Atalanla  1928  My  lit  eyes  Flame  with  the  falling  fire  that 
leaves  his  lids  Bloodless. 

Lit,  obs.  f.  LIGHT  s/>.,  a.'  ;  pa.  t.  LIGHT  v.1  and  -. 

Lit,  obs.  f.  LITE  s6.1,  LITE  v. ;  dial.  f.  LITE  a. 

Litaneutical  (litani/rtikal),  a.  [f.  Gr.  XITO- 
VIVTIK-US,  f.  \travtvvv  to  pray,  whence  Xirai/eia 
LITANY.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  litany. 

,839  W.  PALMER  Orig.  I.ittirg.  (ed.  3)  I.  288  The  lila- 
neutical  form  of  praying  is  visible  in  all  the  offices  of  the 


LITANY. 

eastern  churches.  1847  H.  BAILEY  Ritualc  Anglo-Cath. 
Pref.  21  The  Litanculical  form  of  praying  is  itself  an  example 
of  the  same  kind. 

Litany  (li-tani),  sb.  Forms:  3-5  letanye,  3-7 
letanie.  (4  letayne),  4-7  letany,  (5  letony,  -eny, 
latanie,  6  latenie,  -ony,  -yny,  7  latiny),  6- 
litany.  [ad.  med.L.  litaitia.  Iclania  (whence  OF. 
letanie,  F.  titanic,  Pr.,  .S]).  Iclania,  Pg.  ladainha, 
It.  litania,  Ictania,  Iclana),  a.  Gr.  \iTavtia  prayer, 
entreaty,  f.  \nnvtvfiv  to  pray,  entreat,  f.  Knavos 
suppliant,  f.  Airi;  supplication,  related  to  \irfa9at, 
\ifffffff8ai  to  sujiplicatc.] 

1.  Eccl.  An   appointed    form  ol    public   prayer, 
usually  of  a   penitential   character,   consisting   of 
a  series  of  supplications,  deprecations,  or  inter 
cessions  in  which  the  clergy  lead  and  the  people 
respond,  the  same  formula  of  response  being  re 
peated  for   several   successive  clauses.     A  litany 
may  be  used  either  as  part  of  a  service  or  by  itself, 
in  the  latter  case  often  in  procession. 

Greater  and  Lcssc r  Litany  :  see  quot.  1885, 

The  name  of  '  the  Lesser  Litany'  has  also  been  given  to 
the  petitions  fCyric  eleispti,  Christe  eli-isoti,  Kyrie  eleixnt, 
and  '  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us,  Christ,  have  mercy  upon 
us,  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us'. 

l«9po  O.  E.  Martyrol.  3  May  72  Cristes  folc  ma^mao' 
letanias.]  ti  1225  Ancr.  R.  22  Seoue  psalmes  siggeft  sittinde 
oder  cneolinde,  mil  te  Lelanie.  1297  R.  GLOIX.  iRoIls) 
8393  Clerkes..on  god  gonne  crye  Wepinde  wi|>  procession 
&  songe  be  letanye.  1387  TREVISA  lligden  (Rolls)  I.  37-; 
He  scbal  be  housied  and  i-lad  to  be  dore  of  purgatorie  Wlp 
processioun  and  lelanye.  Ibid.  V.  299  Aboute  bat  tymc 
Seint  Mammertus.  -ordeyned  solempne  letanyes  bat  becb  i- 
cle[>ed  be  Rogaciouns, ..and  beeb  i-clepud  be  lasse  letayne 
for  difference  of  be  more  letayne  bat  Gregorye  oideynede  to 
beseidea  Seynt  Markebday.  I483CAX1ON  Gold.  Leg.  21  b/2. 
1525  I,D.  BEHNERS/>(?/55.  II.  753  Whyle  he  was  anoynlyngc, 
Ibe  clergy  sange  the  lalyny.  1535  STEWARI  Cron.  Scot. 
118581  11.  63  The  sevin  psalmis..lo  sing  and  reid,  Witli 
hilony,  placebo,  and  the  creid.  1611  SI-EED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit. 
IX.  i.  §  4  In  their  publike  Processions,  and  Letanies  of  the 
Chuixh,  this  Pelilion  was  added,  From  the  rage  of  the 
Normans,  good  Lord  deliuer  vs.  1704  NELSON  l-'c^t.  <V  Fasts 
vi.  (1739)  514  These  earnest  Supplications  for  the  Mercy  of 
God,  which  were  called  Litanies.  1866  BLUNT  Atinot.  /;/.. 
t".  /'.  22  note,  The  lesser  Litany  is  an  ancienl  and  Calhuliu 
prefix  lo  the  Lords  Prayer.  1877  Miss  YONGE  Canteos  III. 
xxxiv.  366  The  University  of  Paris  commanded  that  there 
should  be  public  litanies.  1883  R.  W.  DlxoN  Mauo  II.  viii.  95 
Through  the  stiecls  the  priests  and  monks  gati  pace  In  tlieir 
procession,  chanting  litanies.  1885  Cath.  Did.  (ed.  2)  519/1' 
The  Litany  of  the  Saints  is  chanted ,011  the  feast  of  St.  Mark 
(April  25!,  and  on  the  ihree  Rogation  days  ;  on  the  former 
occasion  it  is  called  the  Greater  ^litanij?  iu<ijori:*\  and  on 
the  Rogalion  days  the  Lesser  (litanLe  tuitions). 

b.  The  Litany,  that  form  of  '  general  suppli 
cation  '  appointed  for  use  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  of  similar  form  to  those  mentioned  above, 
and  consisting  of  petitions  to  the  Trinity,  depre 
cations,  and  obsecrations,  with  concluding  suffrages 
and  prayers. 

[c  1420-30  />/»«•>•  (1805)  47  And  here  bigynneb  be  letanie.] 
1544  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  iSurteesJ  726  Paid  to  ihe  chaunter 
of  Westmynster  for  pryking  ihe  new  Latyny.  .in  prykeson. 
1548  Act  2^-3  Edm.  VI,  c.  i  §  6  The  Mullens,  Evensonge, 
Lelanye,  and  all  other  prayers.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Coin. 
Prayer,  Litany  (heading),  The  Letany  and  Suffrages-  1660 
R.  COKE  I'o-.i'cr  ty  Stibj.  244  To  have.. the  Lords  Prayer, 
Creede  and  Letany  in  the  English  longue.  1679-1714 
BI-RNET  Hist.  Kef.  (1715)  III.  I.  164  In  the  Litany  they  did 
still  [anno  1545]  Invocate  the  Blessed  Virgin.. and  all  the 
Blessed  Company  of  Heaven  to  pray  for  them,  a  1695 
A.  WOOD  Life  (1848)  117  Which  being  all  done .  .  the  fellowes 
went  to  the  letany.  1885  KUSKIN  Pleasures  Eng.  136  Our 
petition  in  the  Litany,  against  sudden  death. 

2.  transf.  A  form  of  supplication  (e.  g.  in  non- 
Christian   worship)   resembling  a  litany  ;  also,  a 
continuous  repetition  or  long  enumeration  resem 
bling  those  of  litanies. 

ci4«>  MAL-SDEV.  (1839)  xvi.  177  The!  putten  his  name  in 
hire  Letanyes,  as  a  Scynt.  1600  HOLLAND  Lky  vn.  xxviii. 
268  Not  onely  the  Tribes  should  go  ill  solemne  procession 
with  their  praiers  and  Letanies,  but  also  [etc.].  1643  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Kclif.  Mcd.  11.  §  10  Lord  deliver  me  from  my  self, 
is  a  part  of  niy  Letany.  1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Cl.  Exciitp.  Ep. 
Dcd.  10,  I  shall  think  my  returne  full  of  reward  if  you  shall . . 
put  me  into  your  Letanies.  1658  tr.  Btrgtraf'l  Satyr.  Ckar. 
ix.  28  The  passengers  Lelanies  are  mixt  with  Ihe  mariner's 
blasphemies.  ,11822  SHELLEY  Stud,  for  Epipsyc Indian  56 
Hear  them  mumble  Their  litany  of  curses.  1834  L.  Rrrcllli: 
Wand,  fry  Seine  if&  Beggars  throng  ihe  road,  chaining  iheir 
ceaseless  litanies.  1881  BKSANT  &  RICE  Chapl.  of  Fleet  i. 
viii.  (1883)  68  So  did  these  reprobates  mainlain  a  perpetual 
litany  of  ribaldry. 

Ti  The  form  of  a  parody  of  the  Litany  has  often 
been  employed  as  a  vehicle  for  scurrilous  political 

1659  (title)  A  Frce-Parliament-Letany.  1680  (title)  The 
Loyal  Subjects  Litany.  1682  (title)  The  Cavalier's  Litany. 
1817  (title)  The  Political  Litany  diligently  revised.  lobe  said 
or  sun"  until  the  appointed  change  come,  throughout  the 
Dominion  of  England  and  Wales,  and  the  Town  of  Berwick 
upon  Tweed.  1851  MAYHEW  Lontt.  Lab.  I.  236  One  intelli 
gent  man  told  me  properly  lo  work  a  political  Illany,  which 
referred  lo  ecclesiastical  matters,  he  '  made  himself  up ',  as 
!  well  as  limited  means  would  permit,  as  a  bishop  ! 

3.  attrib.    and    Comb.,    as    litany-chant,   -look, 
-prayer ;     litany-desk,   -stool,   a    low   movable 
prayer-desk  at  which  a  minister  kneels  while  re- 

I    citing  the  litany;   ^FALDSTOOL  3!   litany-wise 
,   adv.,  after  the  manner  of  a  litany. 
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•  "475  fict.  VK.  in  Wr.-Wiilclter  7«s  o  A  Metenyboke,  Hte 
Ictcxi.i.  1844  CARUL.  WISEMAN  Mitu'r  Kites  Ess.  I.  511  It 
blesses  the  fields  with  its  solemn  procession  and  "litany- 
chant.  1715  T.  THOMAS  in  Portland raffrs  VI.  (Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.)  130  A  large  stone,  at  the  East  End  of  the  Choir., 
(on  part  of  which  stands  the  *Litany  desk1.  1845  Ecdesio- 
logist  IV.  162  Let  them,  .introduce  the  use  of  a  Litany- 
desk.  1894  E.  BISHOP  in  Dublin  Ret:  Oct.  452  The  fact  that 
these  *Litany-prayers  are  found  in  the  Sundays  of  Lent  is 
interesting.  1845  Ecclesiologist  IV.  147  The  nave  will 
contain  both  lettcrn  and  'litany-stool.  1659  H.  L'ESTRANGE 
Alliance  Div.  Off.  iv.  102  Which  versicle  was  used  *Litany- 
wise  (that  is,  returned  by  the  people.'  in  the  service  of  the 
Temple. 

Hence  Li'tanying  Z'M.sb.  (nonce-wd.'},  recitation 
of  litanies, 

1843  CARLYLE  Past  4-  Fres.  iv.  vii,  Pause  in  thy  mass- 
chantings,  in  thy  litanyings,  and  Calmuck  prayings  by 
machinery.  1865  —  Frcdk.  Gt.  in.  v.  (1872)  I.  169  Popish 
litanyings.  .and  idolatrous  stage-performances. 

Litarge,  -i  ,e,  -ik,  -yk :  see  LKTHARGY,  -ABUIC. 

Litarge,  -y,  litai'girij,  obs.  ff.  LITHARGE. 

t  Lita'tioil.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  lildtifn-em,  n.  of 
action  f.  litare  to  offer  a  successful  sacrifice.]  The 
action  of  sacrificing  ;  a  sacrifice. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Litaticn,  a  sacrifice.  1658  PHILLIPS, 
Litation,  a  sacrificing.  1660  STANLKY  Hist.  I'litlos.  ix. 
(1701)  400/2  The  terrestrial  gods ..  delight  in  banquets,  and 
mournings,  and  funeral  litations,  and  costly  sacrifices. 

ILitch(litj).  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [Of  obscure  origin: 
cf.  LEECH  sl>.3  and  s&.4] 

1.  A  handful  (of  reeds,  etc.)  ;  a  bundle  (of  cords, 
yarn,  etc.).     In  mod.  use,  'a  tangled  mass'  (Eng. 
'Dial.  Diet."). 

1538  ELYOT  Dict.^  Tlwwices,  lyches  of  hempe  wherwith 
halters  are  made.  1553  HULOET,  Liches  linckes  of  cordes, 
halters,  or  ropes,  t/wmices.  1609  C.  LER  Fern.  .1f,<u. 

(1634)  39  Ucing  thus  prepar«d,  take  out  ol  that  wet  bundle 
a  litch  of  40  or  50  reeds  or  straw's. 

2.  (See  quot.)     [Perh.  a  different  word.] 

1851  H.  NEWLAND  Ernt  59  The  Captain  who  had  been 
baiting  a  formidable  litch  with  a  good  sized  par.  Footnote, 
Litch,.  .An  arrangement  of  hooks  and  swivels  calculated  to 
givc^  the  appearance  of  life  to  a  dead  bait. 

Litch,  variant  of  Lien,  body. 

Litclli (l'~tfO-  Forms:  6 lechia, -ya,  7  Hchea, 
8  letohee,  8-9  lichee,  9  16  che\  leeoha,  leeche, 
leechee,  li-chee,  lichi,  li-chi.  lychee,  ?  lychus. 
8- litchi.  [Chinese //-<•//«.]  The  fruit  of  the  ^'ef  he 
lium  litfhi  ^X.O.  Sapintiafae),  a  tree  that  has  been 
introduced  from  China  into  Bengal  (see  quotsA 

1588  PARKE  tr.  Mintlcza'i  Hist.  China  iii.  6  They  haue 
a  kinde  of  plummes  that  they  doo  call  Lechias.  1697 
DAMPIEK  I'oy.  (1729)  II.  i.  24  The  Lichea..is  as  big  as 
a  small  Pearv  somewhat  long  shaped,  of  a  reddish  Colour. 
1727  A.  HAMILTON  Xciv  Ace.  E.  Indies  II.  xlvi.  156 
Delicious  Fruits,  such  as  . .  Rambustans,  Letchees,  and 
Dureans.  1775  Ann.  Reg.  n.  33  Among  those  plants  are 
the  lichets,  a  very  fine  fruit  of  China  of  several  sorts.  1822 
HEBLK  jfi'uru.  Cppir  Prm:  India  (1844)  I.  iv.  60  Of  the 
fruits  which  this  season  offers,  the  finest  are  leeches  and 
mangues.  1841  MACAULAV  II'.  Hastings^  (near  end),  He 
tried  also  to  naturalize  in  Worcestershire  the  delicious 
leechee.  1878  P.  ROBIXSOX  In  My  Indian  Garden  49  The 
lichi  hiding  under  a  shell  of  ruddy  brown  its  globes  of 
translucent  and  delicately  fragrant  flesh.  1887  Standard 
16  Sept.  5  '3  The  litchi  and  the  longan. 

attrib.  1876  HARLEY  Mat.  Jtfeil.  (ed.  6)  707  The  delicious 
'  litchi-nuts  '.  1879  .Miss  MAIVE  STOKES  Indian  l-airy  Tales 
xv.  91  Here  are  a  hundred  and  sixty  lichi  fruits  for  you. 

Litcop:  see  LYTH-COOP  Obs. 

t  Lite,  sb}-  Obs.  Also  4  lijt,  lit,  litte,  4-5 
lyte,  lytt.  [f.  LITE  v.  Cf.  LET  s6.]  Delay, 
tardiness  ;  frequent  in  phr.  without  lile. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4776  lacob  wen  he  was  mast  in  sijt  God 
lighted  him,  wit-outen  HJL  Ibid.  5790  par-to  sal  be  now  na 
lang  lite,  a  1330  St.  Cecilia  353  'in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg, 
(1881)  163  And  at  be  last  withouten  lite  All  baire  heuides  he 
gert  of  smite,  e  1400  Ywaine  ff  (raw.  1620  So  lang  gaf  sho 
him  respite,  And  thus  he  haves  hir  led  with  lite,  c  1460 
Tffuntaey  Myst.  ix.  225  Fast  for  to  Me  outt  of  my  land,  Byd 
thaym,  withouten  lyte. 

t  Lite,  sb;~  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Obs.  In  5  lyit, 
lyte.  [Aphetic  var.  of  ELITE  s/'.1  Cf.  LEET  ji.-] 
A  bishop-elect ;  -  ELITE  rf.1 

<"  1425  WYNTOUS  Cron.  vu.  v.  741  He  stud  as  Lyte  t\va 
yhere  owre,  And  Byschape  thretty  yhcre  and  foure.  e  1450 
St.  Cuthbcrt  (Surtees)  6519  And  cuthbert  to  hexham  lyte. 
1497  HALYBURTON  Ledger  (1867)  83  Johne  Fressall,  factor  to 
Master  John  Kressall,  lyit  of  Roys. 

t  Lite,  si.3  Sc.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  fit-cm, 
Us.]  Strife. 

1493  Se.  Acts  yas.  /K  (1814!  II.  232/2  Exhorting  and 
praying  bame  to  leif  bair  contentiounnis,  litis  and  pleyis. 

Lite,  sf'.*t  "•,  and  aJv.  Obs.  exc.  arch,  or  dial. 
Forms :  I  lyt,  2-3  lutte,  3-4  lut,  3-5  lute,  luyte, 
3,  5-6,  8-9  lit,  4  lijt,  luite,  47  lite,  lyte,  4,  9 
lyt,  5-6  litte,  6  lyght,  lytte,  S  loyt,  9  leet,  light, 
loit.  [1'artly  repr.  OE.  lyt  sb.,  adj.,  adv.  (  =  OS. 
lut  sb.).  and  partly  the  synonymous  ON.  ////  adv., 
contraction  of  litet,  neut.  ollitell:  see  LITTLE.] 
A.  sb. 

1.  Little,  not  much,     i'nlo  lite  :  very  nearly. 

a  1000  Runes  22  (Gr.)  Wen  ne  bruceb,  3e  can  weana  lyt, 
tares  and  sor^e.  11 ..  Prayer  Our  Lady  24  in  O.  E.  Alise. 
193  Muchel  ich  habbe  ispened,  to  lite  ich  habbe  an  horde, 
(•  1290  Life  t\f  Jesus  632  ^iueth  us,  heo  seiden,  of  ouwcr 
toli.  ..Nai,  seiden  be  obere,  here  wtre  to  luyle  to  us 
alle.  13..  Guy  ly'arw.  (A.)  640  Of  mi  liif  is  me  bot  lite. 
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1377  I'^NGL.  P.  PI  B.  XIM.  149  He  that  loueth  the  Mly  lyte 
of  thyne  coueitcth.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Man  of  Laws  T.  n 
Thy  neighebore  thou  wytest  synfully  And  seist  thou  hast 
to  lite,  and  he  hath  al.  a  14*0  HOCCLEVE  DC  Keg.  Print. 
930  Vpon  bis  \vofu!  thoght  1  ..  muse  so,  that  vn-to  Hte  I 
madde.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEntis  \.  Prol.  38,  I  knaw  tharin 
full  lyte.  a  1575  Friar  %  Boy  59  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  III.  63 
He  sayd  he  wolde  etc  but  lyte,  Tyll  nyght  that  he  home 
came.  1867  ROCK  Jim  an'  AW/lxv.  (E.  D.  S.  No.  76),  And 
Joe  an*  Will  have  each  a-bro't  A  main  peart  o'  the  leet 
they  Ve  got,  Gosh,  'c  'II  ha  quite  a  vortin. 

b-  (--/,  by)  Hie  and  Ute\    ;by)  little  and  little. 
Also  erroneously,  by  lithe  and  lithe. 

citgoS.  E.  Leg.  I.  313/465  So  bat  te  sonne  bi-fore  gelh 
luyte  and  luyte  i-wis.  1*1325  Song  of  Yesterday  44  in 
E.  E.  P.  (1862)  134  Heo  ne  schal  fade  as  a  flour  Luyte  and 
luyte  leosen  hir  beute.  cx$6  CHAUCER  Somfn,  T.  527 
(Cambr.  MS.)  Euere  it  wasiith  lyte  &  lyte  awey.  1406 
HOCCLEVE  Misrule  92  A  lyte  &  lyte  to  withdrawen  it. 
a  1577  GASCOIGXE  Don  Betrtk.  Wits.  (1587)  104  By  lite  and 
lite  his  fits  awaygan  flie.  1591  DEE  Coatf.  Rehears.  (Chel- 
ham  Soc.)  23  Not  long  after,  .by  lithe  and  lithe  I  became 
hindered. 

c.  A  lite  (in  early  texts  often  written  alite] :  a 
little.     Used  also  advb. 

c  1290  Bekct  1896  inS.  Eng.  Leg,  I.  161  A  luyte  [r.r.late] 
bi-fore  cristemnsse  to  be  kinge  heo  come,  c  1*90 St.  Kcvulm 
318  ibid.  354  Huy  comen  into  one  wode  :  a  luyte  bi  e>te  be 
toune  i"  1330  Arth.  <V  Merl.  435  (Kolbing)  For  be  barouns 
were  hende  Bi  Salesbiri  biside  a  lite  Al  redi  bataile  to 
smite,  c  1369  CHAUCER  Dethe  Blannche  249  If  he  wol  make 
me  slepe  a  lyte,.. I  wil  yive  him  a  fether-bed.  (11420 
HOCCLEVE  De  Keg.  Princ.  1240, 1  have  but  a  Hte,  And  likly 
am  herafter  to  have  lesse.  c  1430  Two  (,'ookcry-f-ks.  17  pe 
?oike  an  be  whyte  y-stramyd  a  lyte.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis 
vin.  Prol,  i,  1  slaid  on  a  swevynnyng  sTummerand  a  lite. 
1530  LYNDESAY  Test.  Paf>yngo  766  Wyll  the  deith  a  lyte 
withdrawe  his  darte.  1584  LODGE  Alarum  (1879)  73  Such 
stately  knees  as  when  they  bend  a  Hte,  All  knees  doo  bend. 
1674  RAY  .V.  C.  tt'ordsy*,  .\Lite:  a  few,  a  little.  1746  A'.r- 
moor  Courtship  561  (E.  D.  S.)  Es  hire  ya  lick  a  lit  about  ma 
Cozen  Magery. 

2.  (In  OE.  followed  by  genit.  pi.  with  sing.  vb. ; 
subsequently  ellipt.  as  subj.  to  plural  vb.)  Few. 

BtmnU/  2882  AYergendra  to  lyt  brong  ymbe  beoden. 
a  jioo  Moral  Ode  104  Hwi  bo9  fole  iclepede,  and  swa  lut 
icorene.  c  i«oo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  123  Lit  ben  ^at  bus  under- 
btonden  and  bishechen  god.  c  1205  LAV.  4045  Her  wes 
inuchel  nion-qualm  pat  lut  her  quike  bi-lefden.  a  1300  A". 
Horn  658  (.Hurl.  MS.)  Of  bat  her  were  o  ryue  he  lafte  lut 
o  lyue.  c  1375  Cursor  M.  8406  (Kairf.i  pis  write  wib  many 
was  rede  and  senc  bot  Hte  \Coit.  fa,  Gdtt.  fone]  wiste  quat 
hit  walde  niene. 

B.  adj.  (Uninflected  in  OE.) 

1.  Few.     Also,  a  life  ^  a  few  (see  FEW  2  a). 

«  1000  fie  Dcmcs  D^e  61  He  mid  lyt  word  urn  ac  Jeleaf- 
fullum  his  ha:le  be^eat.  <  izoo  Trin.  Coll.  Hem.  105  \Ve 
wilen  bi  godes  wis,singe  and  bi  his  helpe  berof  cuben  "}iu 
bese  lit  word,  c  1230  HaliMeid.  19  J>e  hehscipe  of  be  mede 
bat  tia  ilke  lut  wordes  bicluppen  abuten.  c  1375  Cursor  M. 
27864  (Kairf. '  per  arsynnis  lile  [O/7.  foun].  .worre  to  amende 
ben  is  bis.  c  1380  WYCLIF^'C/.  H'ks.  III.  211  Lite  prestisor 
none  ben  dene  of  bis  symonye.  t  1400  Destr.  Troy  1312 
Soght  to  J>e  Citie  on  soppes  to-gedur  Tho  bat  left  were  on 
lyue  bogh  bai  Hte  were,  c  1420  Liber  Cotorum  (1862)  47 
With  a  Hte  grotes  put  horn  ber  in  And  selhe  horn  wele. 
7^1550  Scotish  ffielde  9  in  Furnivall  Percy  Folio  I.  212 
There  were  lite  Lords  in  this  land :  that  to  that  Lord 
longed.  1860  WAUGH  Yeth-ftol's  iii.  47  '  It'll  be  within  a 
light  (few)  minutes  o'  noon,  aw'If  be  luind.'  1870  BKIEKLEY 
Ab-o'-tfi  Yate  on  Times  &  Things  43  If  anybody  had  axt 
me  heaw  mony  friends  I  had, . .  I  should  ha*  bin  bothered  to 
ha'  said  how  loit  (few). 

2.  Little  in  amount ;  not  much  of. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  29  IbencheS  hu  lutte  hw(i)le  ge  bco5 
here,  a  1250  Owl  $  Xig/tt.  763  Oft  spet  wel  a  lute  lystc, 
Thar  muche  strengthe  sholde  iniste.  c~  1290  ^S".  Eng.  Leg.  I. 
87/24  Deol  and  sor  and  luyte  gladnesse.  1297  R.  GLOUC. 
(Rolls)  2041  Is  poer  lute  was  vor  be  king  was  cucrc  aboue. 
a  1300  A".  Horn  1211  (Cambr.  MS.)  Wyn  nelle  ihc,  Muche 
ne  Hte,  Bute  of  cuppe  white,  c  1300  Havclok  276  Soblike, 
in  a  lite  bra  we  Al  engclond  of  hint  stod  awe.  a  1375  Joseph 
Aritn.  554  Luyte  wonder  hit  was  so  bey  wrou;t  hatlcn. 
1387  TREVISA  HigJcn  (Rollsi  III.  423  Lite  fortune  and 
povcrt  and  scarste  of  riches  makeb  me  a  beef.  1423  JAS.  I 
Kingis  Q.  xiii,  I  ..  in  my  tyme  more  Ink  and  paper  spent 
To  lyte  effect.  1508  DUNPAR  Gold.  Targe  71  Your  aureate 
tongis  both  bene  all  to  lyte,  For  to  compile  that  paradise 
complete.  1796 [R.  WALKER]  Plebeian  Politics  (1801)  31  Hoo 
.  .knokt  eawt  whot  loyt  breans  he  had.  1837  MRS.  PALMER 
Devon,  Dial,  22  The  leet  money  I've  a  croop'd  up  I  be  a 
shirk 'd  out  o*. 

3.  Little  in   magnitude;    small.     Often  coupled 
with  great  or  nntch. 

c  1205  LAY.  22208  pa  wes  Wai  wain  lute  child.  a  1225 
Ancr.  R.  280  Holic  men  bet  hol3et  ham  lutte  &  of  lowe 
Hue.  e  1300  St.  Brandan  184  Tho  fle}  ther  up  a  lute  fowd. 
''.a  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  532  Upon  this  dore  I  gan  to 
smyte,  That  was  [so]  fetys  and  so  lyte.  c  1384  —  //.  Fame 
in.  279  Me  thougt  she  was  so  lyte  That  tne  lengthe  of  a 
cubite  Was  Jengere  than  she.  c  1391  —  Astrol.  Prol.,  Latin 
ne  canstow  yit  but  smal,  my  lyte  sone.  14. .  LYDG.  Temple 
of  Glass  1291  For  al  my  life  it  were  to  Ht  a  space,  a  1450 
MYHC  1268  Any  mon  myche  or  luyte.  a  1575  Friar  <y  Boy 
226  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  III.  71  Though  1  be  lyte,  Yonder 
byrde  wyll  1  smyte.  1600  FA  IK  FAX  Tasso  ix.  Ixxxi.  175  Yet 
blossom'd  out  her  flowres,  small  or  Hte.  1802  WOLLOT  (1*. 
Pindar)  Middlesex  Elect.  Wks.  1816  IV.  172  Vor  now  I'll 
screw  my  fiddle -strings  Forsooth,  a  leet  bit  higher.  1877 
TUGWELL  Hand-bk.  N.  Devon  253  Jan,  do'e  zee  the  Ht  woman 
btaiiding  by  the  bed  ? 

absol.  c  1320  Seiiyn  Sag.  (W.)  1 1^7  He  let  of-sende  moche 
and  Hte,  Hise  neyebours  him  to  visile.  1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso 
xi.  xxvi,  From  this  exploit  he  spar'd  nor  great  nor  Hte. 

C.  adv.  Little ;   in  a  small  degree,  to  a  small 
extent. 

a  1000  Caednton's  Gen.  1566  (Gr.)  He  lyt  onjcal,  p*et  him 
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on  his  inne  swa  carme  £t]jni|>.  1340  Ay(nt>.  31  pe  ucrstc 
[zenne]  is  t>oiiiic]ichc,  huaime^c  man  loueplite  and  meucliche 
cure  Ihord.  c  1380  Sir  Ftrtmtt.  708  Charlis  wi^  IK:  bore 
berde  do^>  ]x  lile  Auaylle.  £  1400  Lanfrancs  Cirttrg.  86 
panne  thou  nedyste  a  medycine  ^at  ys  lyte  dryinge,  <  1430 
Lvixi  Om//.  />'/.  Knt.  413  In  straunce  lands  r>-ding,  lie 
lra\.i\le,  Ful  Ij'te  or  nought  in  love  dotll  a\;iyk-. 

Lite,  t1.1  Oh.  exc.  dial.  Also  4  lit,  5  litte, 
lytyn.  6  lyte,  8  light,  [app.  a.  ON.  hlita.  to  trust.] 

1.  intr.  To  expect,  wait,  delay. 

<i  1300  Cursor  .!/.  2821  tColl.)  Quen  |?ai  sagh  loth  be  to 
litand  |>ai  tok  him-self  bi  \K  hand.  a  1300-1400  /Hit. 
10209  (G'itt.l  Child  togete  bai  litid  [Co//.  Aas  litlcnd]  lang. 
ti  1400-50  Alexander  801  pen  littid  Kii  na  langcr  botlaschid 
put  5\vcidi>.  1413  Pilgr.  Smt'fe  (Caxton  148^)  I.  xxii.  24 
They  lyte  the  redy  weyes  for  to  lerne.  t'  1440  f'rsmp.  r&rv. 
308/1  Lytyn,  or  longe  taryyn,  nwror.  1855  ROBINSON 
\\~kitby  Closs.  s.  v.,  To  wait  in  expectation  of  proceeding. 
'  I  have  been  liling  o'  you  this  half  hour  '. 

2.  To  rely  on,  to  trust  to. 

1570  LEVINS  Maxif.  151/11  To  Lyte,  or  trust, frttus  esse. 
1674  RAY  -V.  C.  ll'anis  30  To  Lite  on  :  to  Rely  on.  1683 
G.  MERITON  Yorkth.  Dial.  91  (E.  D.  S.  No.  76),  I  tiled  on 
Hobb,  and  helited  on  me.  1788  W.  MARSHALL  Vtrksk.  II. 
340  Gloss.,  Light,  lo  resl,  depend,  or  rely.  '  It  is  not  to 
light  on  ' ;  it  is  not  to  be  depended  upon.  1855  ROBINSON 
Whitby  Glcss.  s.v.,  '  I  suppose,  then,  I  may  lite  o'  you '. 

Hence  fLiting  vt>/.  st>.,  delay. 

it  1300  Cursor  M.  26631  pou  bal  shriue  |>e  als  sone  als  |n)U 
has  euer  bi  synne  done,.. for  liting  is  ful  sclcoub  ille. 

t  Lite,  f  •-  Obs.  Also  lit.  [Aphetic  f.  dclilt, 
the  earlier  form  of  DELIGHT  v.]  re/J.  To  delight. 

a  1300  Cursor  1\[.  1560  Aman>;  kaym  kyn  pat  lited  [Fairf. 
Oelitet,  Trin.  deliledj  bam  nosht  bot  in  sin.  Ibid.  25950  pe 
thrid  [sin]  es  wers  of  alle  we  rede,  to  lig  and  lit  vs  in  vr 
sake.  And  siben  wil  na  mendes  make. 

Lite,  obs.  form  of  LIGHT  zr.l 

-lite  (  -  t".  -lite,  G.  -lith,  -lit),  a  frequent  ending 
in  names  of  minerals  (also  in  names  of  certain  fos 
sils,  as  coprolitc,  and  of  certain  types  of  mineral 
structure,  as  axiolite),  represents  the  Gr.  XifJos 
stone ;  the  words  in  which  it  occurs  are  mostly 
intended  to  correspond  to  assumable  Gr.  forma 
tions,  so  that  in  actual  use  the  ending  is  almost 
always  -elite,  with  the  thematic  or  combining  o 
usual  in  Gr.  compounds  ;  there  are  a  few  exceptions, 
as  aucrlitc,  fhcsterlite.  The  form  -lite,  which  was 
used  in  some  original  English  formations  (actyno- 
li/e,  etc.)  by  Kirwan  in  1 794,  is  due  to  the  example 
of  the  French  geologists,  who  used  -lite  instead  of 
the  older  -lithe,  the  two  spellings  representing  one 
and  the  same  pronunciation  in  Fr.  The  adoption 
of  the  abnormal  form  was  prob.  helped  by  the 
analogy  of  CHRYSOLITE,  where  the  /  instead  of  th 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Gr.  word  came  at  an 
early  period  into  Bng.  by  way  of  med.L.  and  OF. 

Litcl,  obs.  form  of  LITTLE. 

Liten,  var.  LEIGHTON  Obs. ;  obs.  f.  LIGHTEN  v.1 

Liter,  obs.  f.  LIGHTER  sb.'1 ;  var.  LITKE. 

Liter,  obs.  form  of  LITTEB  sb. 

Literacy  (li'terasi).  [f.  LITERATE  :  see  -ACT. 
(Formed  as  an  antithesis  to  illiteracy^  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  literate ;  knowledge  of 
letters ;  condition  in  respect  to  education,  esp. 
ability  to  read  and  write. 

1883  A'ny  E>i£.  jfrnl.  Editc.  XVII.  54  Massachusetts  is 
the  nrsl  state  in  the  Union  in  literacy  in  its  native  popula 
tion.  1888  Nfiv  Princeton  Rt"v.  Dec.  336  Education  is 
more  general,  our  literacy  greatly  increased,  our  habits  and 
tastes  more  refined.  1893  Atfii-n.fitm  19  Aug.  255/3  It  was 
for  Air.  Edgar  to  trace  the  gradual  progress  in  Scotland 
from  illiteracy  lo  literacy. 

Literal  (IHeral),  a.  and  sb.    Forms  :  5-8  lit- 
teral,  (5,  6  lyt(t  urall,  6  lyt(t>r-,  -orall  .  6-7 
lit(t)erall,  4-  literal,     [a.  OF.  literal  (F.  lit- 
leral),  ad.  L,  littcralis,  f.  littcra  LETTER  sb] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  ]>ertaining  to  ktters  of  the  alphabet ; 
of  the  nature  of  letters,  alphabetical ;  t  expressed 
by  letters,  written.  tOf  a  verse  =  ALLITERATIVE. 

c  1475  Partettay  6605  And  so  haue  I  don,  after  myne 
enlent,  With  litterall  carcctes  for  your  sake.  1585  JAS.  I 
Kss.  I'oesie  (Arb.)  63  lie  Literal!  I  meane,  that  the  maisi 
pairt  of  zour  lyne,  sail  rynne  vppn  a  letter,  as  this  tumbling 
lyne  rynnis  vnon  F.  1611  ELSING  Debates  ffo.  Lords 
iCamden)  15  \V  hether  we  shoulde  expecte  a  literati  acknow 
ledgment  of  the  charge,  or  lo  hear  a  personall  confession  of 
Ihe  same.  1631  LITHGOW  Trair.  vm.  348,  I  wrot  this 
literal  Distich  :  Glance,  Glorious  Geneue,  Gospell-Guiding 
Gem  j  Great  God  Gouerne,  Good  Genetics  Ghostly  Game. 
1733-63  N.  HOOKE  Kom.  Hist.  (ed.  5)  I.  8  The  art  of  ex 
pressing  their  thoughts  by  literal  characters.  1793  SHEATON 
fcilystone  L.  Contents  7  Literal  References. 

b.  Of  a  misprint  (occas.  of  a  scribal  error) : 
Affecting  a  letter.  (Cf.  B.  2.) 

1606  HOLLAND  Sucton.  To  Rdr.,  If  there  happen  to  occur 
some  Errata  . .  ye  will  . .  either  pass  them  over  wilh  con 
nivency  if  ihey  be  lilerall  or  else  taxe  with  some  easie 
censure  in  case  they  be  material!.  1699  IlENTLEY  J'luil.  iii. 
1 1  -2  'Twas  a  literal  fault  in  that  Copy,  which  Casaubon  Used. 
1748  Ansinis  Vty,  Introd.  6,  I  know  of  none  but  literal 
mistakes,  some  of  which  are  corrected  in  the  table  of  Errata. 
1841  MYERS  Ciith.  Tit.  in.  viii.  26  There  are  just  the. same 
kind  of  literal  iniiierfeaions  in  them  [the  books  of  the  Bible] 
that  there  are  in  all  others.  1880  A  thenxiim  25  Sept.  398/1 
It  is.  .vexatious  that,  through  the  inattention  of  the  printers, 
any  literal  errors  should  have  crept  into  it. 
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c.  Of  mathtmaiical  notation  and  computation  : 
Performed  by  means  of  letters.     Of  a  quantity,  an 
equation,  etc.  :    Denoted  or  expressed  by  a  letter 
or  letters.     Opposed  to  numerical. 

1673  KKKSKV  Algebra  I.  i.  2  Algebra  is  by  late  Writers 
divided  into  two  kinds;  to  wit,  Numeral  and  Literal  (or 
Specious).  1706  W.  JONES  Syn.  Palmar.  Mathcst'os  A  iij  b, 
The  First  Principles  of  Literal  Computation,  usually  called 
Algebra.  1755  JOHNSON  s.  v.,  The  literal  'notation  of  num- 
btn  was  known  to  Europeans  before  the  cyphers.  1797 
EncycL  />>//.  (ed.  3)  I.  399/2  The  literal  calculus  and  the 
algebraic  rules  of  Harriot.  184*  FRANCIS  Diet.  Arts  etc., 
Literal  Equation. 

2.  Of  a  translation,  version,  transcript,  etc. :  Re 
presenting  the  very  words  of  the  original ;  verbally 
exact,     f  Also,  (the)  exact  (words  of  a  passage). 

1599  MASSINGKR  etc.  Old  Law\.  i,  Pray  you  repeat  the 
literall  words  cxpresly.  1692  DRYDKN  ^WVIM/lHd*  (1697) 
87  The  common  way  . .  is  not  a  literal  Translation,  but 
a  kind  of  Paraphrase.  '(1753  K.  NMWTON  Tlteophrastus 
Char.  (1754)  p.  viii,  I  do  not  say  it  is  necessary,  that  all 
Greek  Authors  should  be  attended  with  versions  so  literal. 
6-1850  Arab.  Nts.  (Rtldg.)  1:58,  J  have  had  the  honour  to 
give  you  both  a  literal  and  a  faithful  narrative  of  the  con 
versation.  1853  K  \NK  ilrinnell  E\p.  ix.  11856.1  67  This  may 
excuse  a  literal  transcript  from  my  diary.  1871  II.  TAYI.OH 
Eaitst  (1875)  I.  Notes  227,  I  shall  not  imitate  Shelley  in 
adding  a  literal  translation. 

3.  a.    ThcoL  Pertaining  It)  the  *  letter1  (of  Scrip 
ture;  ;  the  distinctive  epithet  of  that  sense  or  inter 
pretation  (of  a  text)  which  is  obtained  by  taking 
its  words  in  their  natural  or  customary  meaning,' 
and  applying  the  ordinary  rules  of  grammar;  op 
posed  to  mysti<:alt  allegorical^  etc.     fAlsb  occas. 
of  a  commandment,  law,  etc. :  That  is  to  be  inter 
preted  literally. 

1381  Wvci.ii-  ProL  43  Holy  scripture  hath  iiij  vndirstond- 
ingis ;  literal,  allegoriK,  moral,  and  anagogik.  1460  CAIP-  ! 
GKAVL  Chron.  (Rolls'  107  Not  only  with  I  literal  teching,  hut 
with  many  mysti  exposicioncs.  150*  Ord.  Ctysten  Men 
(W. de  W.  1506)  ii.  ix.  loSUnto  the  lyturall  sens,  by  this  com-  ' 
inanndement  is  pry  ncypally  defended  manslaughter,  c  1530 
MOKK  Answ.  Frith  Wks.  835^1  If  he  sayd  that  the  wordes 
of  Chryste  might  beside  the  lyttarall  sence  be  vnderstamk-n 
in  an  allcgorye,  I  woulde  wet  agre  wyth  him.  1561  T. 
NOKTON  Calvin's  lust.  n.  97  The  couenant  of  God  made 
with  the  auncient  people,  was  voide,  bicause  U  was  onely 
literall.  1597  HOOKKK  EccL  Pol.  v.  lix.  §  -j  Where  a  litterall 
construction  will  stand,  the  farthest  from  the  letter  is 
commonly  the  worst.  MQACXMDEM  Rent.  (1674)  8b,  Moses 
received  of  God  a  literal  Law.. to  be  imparted  to  all,  and 
another  Mystical.  1664  II.  MOKIC  Myst.  Iniq.  433  The 
Prophets  predicting  things  of  them  in  reference  to  the  tirs,t 
Completion  which  is  Literal,  a  1761  LAW  Comf.  notary 
Pitgr.  (i8og>  114  All  these  texts,  which  a  learning,  merely 
literal,  has  thus  mistaken,  do  only  prove  [etc.j.  1861  STANLEY 
yew.  Ch.  (1877)  L  vi.  11-5  The  literal  meaning  of  the  incident  | 
is  almost  lost  in  its  high  spiritual  application. 

b.   Hence,  by  extension,  applied  to  the  ctymo-    ' 
logical  or  the  relatively  primary  sense  of  a  word, 
or  to  the  sense  expressed  by  the  actual  wording  of 
a  passage,  as  distinguished  from  any  metaphorical    | 
or  merely  suggested  meaning. 

1597  G.  HAKVBV  Trimming  T.  Nashe  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.     [ 
36,  I  giue   not  euery  word   their   litteral    sence.     1638  K. 
BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  III.)  12   Never  cares  were 
more  attentive,,  .then  those  of  our  family  when  I  read  your 
letter,  .they  were  not  satisfied  to  have  omly  a  literal  inter-    j 
pretation.     1718  Freethinker  No,  35.  255  If  you  mention  the    \ 
Golden  Age  to  htm,  he  understands  it  in  a  literal  sense.    1763 
CHESTKRK.  Let.  to  Son  18  Dec.  (1892)  III.  1302,  I  see  very    ; 
few  people  ;  and,  in   the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  I  hear 
nothing.     1800-10  COLKRIDGK  /*>/>««?  (1865)  156  Advocates 
for  reform  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word.  1902  GHKKNOUGM 
&  KITTREUGK  Words  fy  their  Ways  xvii.  235  Position  and 
situation  are  similar  to  state  in  their  literal  meaning. 

C.  Of  persons:  Apt  to  take  literally  what  is 
spoken  figuratively  or  with  humorous  exaggeration 
or  irony ;  prosaic,  matter-of-fact. 

1778  MAD.  D'AKBLAY  Evelina  (1791)  II.  xxxv'ii.  246,  'I 
fancy  you  will  find  no  person,  .call  going  about  a  few  places 
in  a  morning  seeing  Bath  '.  '  Mayhap,  then,'  said  the  literal 
Captain,  *  you  think  we  should  see  it  better  by  going  about 
at  midnight?'  1837  HT.  MAKTINKAU  Soc.  Amer.  III.  78 
Their  tendency.. to  something  of  the  literal  dulness  which 
Charles  Lamb  complains  of  in  relation  to  the  Scotch.  1858 
O.  W,  HOLMES  A  ttt.  Kreakf.-t.  iii.  20  One  man  who  is  a  little 
too  literal  can  spoil  the  talk  of  a  whole  tableful  of  men  of 
esprit.  1865  1\L  ARNOLD  Ess.  Crit.  Pref.  12  The  earnest, 
prosaic,  practical,  austerely  literal  future. 

Comb,  a  1849  H.  COLKKIDGI-;  Ess.  (1851)  I,  320  Literal- 
minded,  unimaginative  ,.  individuals. 

d.  Of  composition  :  Free  from  figures  of  speech, 
exaggeration,  or  allusion. 

1736  BUTLICK  Anal.  i.  iii.  88  They  are  not  to  be  taken  as 
intended  for  a  literal  delineation  of  what  is  in  fact  the  parti 
cular  scheme  of  the  universe.  1887  M.  Mmmis  Clavcrliotise 
iv.  (1888)  66  Mrs  own  despatch  is  singularly  literal  and 
straightforward. 

4.  Used  to  denote  that  the  accompanying  sb.  has 
its  literal  sense,  without  metaphor,  exaggeration, 
or  inaccuracy  ;  literally  so  called. 

1646  SIR  T.  BVOWn  Pseud.  Ep.  i.  iii,  :i  The  literall  and 
downe-right  adorement  of  Cats,  Lizards,  and  Beetles  1659 
PEAKSON  Creed  (1839)  385  When  we  say  Christ  ascended,  we 
understand  a  literal  and  localascent.  .of  his  humanity.  1679 
HAKUY  Key  Script.  \.  5  The  seventh  Head  also  (was  not  | 
Rome  Papal,  but)  appertained  to  Home  Literal.  1867  FKF.K- 
MAN  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  1.  ii.  18  The  literal  extirpation  of 
a  nation  is  an  impossibility. 

f5.  Of  or  pertaining  to  letters  or  epistles;  epis 
tolary.  Ofa. 
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ci645  HOWF.LL  Lett.  (1650)  III.  4  To  hold  this  litterall 
correspondence  I  desire  but  the  parings  of  your  time,  .let  our 
Letters  he  as  Kccho's.  a  1657  K.  LOVEDAY  Lett.  (1663)  168 
To.  .shorten  the  distance  betwixt  us,  by  a  literal  intercourse. 

f6.  Of  or  pertaining  to  letters  or  literature; 
—  I,m;u.\uv.  Ofa. 

c  1485  Digly  Mysf.  (1882)  11.658  I.ackyng  lyttuiall  scyens. 
1591  G.  FI.KTOIKK  Rttssc  Commw.  (Hud,  Soc.)  63  They 
excdj  in  no  kinde  of  common  aite,  much  ksse  in  any 
learning  or  litterall  kinde  of  knowledge.  1604  T.  WHICH  i1 
Passions  ill.  iv.  102  If  they  be  delighted  in  musickc  they 
present  them  with  instruments,,  .if  in  sludie  with  lilcrall 
labours. 
B.  sit. 

fl.  A  literal  interpretation  or  meaning.   Qbs. 

1630  DONNIC  Scrm.  .viii.  127  S.  Gregory  hath,  .given  us 
many  Morals  (as  he  cals  them)  upon  this  !!u<>ke  [Job],  but 
truly  not  many  Literals  for  . .  he  bends  all  the  Milleiings  of 
lob  figuratively,  mystically  upon  Christ.  1646  SIR  T. 
HROWNI-:  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  x.  204  How  dangerous  it  is  in  sensible 
things  to  UM  metaphorical!  expressions  unto  the  people,  and 
what  absurd  conceits  they  will  swallow  in  their  literal  s. 

2.   Printing.  A  misprint  of  a  letter. 

i6aa  K.  HAWKINS  I'oy.  S.  -Stvt[i7o|  Errata  sic  corrige... 
The  lilteralls  are  commended  to  favour.  1880  Print.  Tratics 
Jrnl.  xx\.  6  We  noticed  rather  a  large  number  of  literals. 

Literalism  (literaliz'm).  [t.  prcc.  +  -ISM. 
Cf.  F.  littfralismc.] 

1.  The   disposition   to  accept  and   interpret  the 
terms  of  a  statement  in  their  literal  sense. 

1644  MILTON  Divorce  \\.  xvii,  If  none  of  these  tonsidcr.i 
lions.. can  avail  to  the  dispossessing  him  of  his  precious 
Literalism,  let  [etc.  ].  1845.!.  H.  NI.WMAN  Ess.  Developm.  ;-.-  ( 
Diodoriu  and  Theodore  of  Mopsiicstia,..the  most  eminent 
masters  of  literalism  in  the  succeeding  generation.  1865 
LKCKY  Ration.  I.  iii.  342  The  doctrine  was  stated  with  tin: 
utmost  literalism  and  precision.  1882  F. \KKAK  Early  Chr. 
I.  385  Extravagant  literalism  has  l>een  even  more  fatal  to 
exegesis  than  extravagant  allegorising. 

2.  J  Jterality  as  a  principle  of  translation ;  a  pecu 
liarity  of  expression  due  to  this. 

1883  A.(  Knm-.iMS  (>.  T.  Revision  \\.  :•.•(  The  great 
characteristic  of  the  translation  of  A<|Uila  U  its  extreme 
literalism.  Mod.  Some  of  the  translator's  literalisms  are 
very  ungraceful. 

3.  Fine  Arts.  The  disposition  to  represent -objects 

(occas.  to  intcrpict  representations;  faithfully,  with 
out  any  idealization. 

1863  HAUIHOHSK  Our  Old  Home  (1883)  L  j<>8  On  L»>M- 
sidering  this  face  of  Charles.. and  translating  it  from  the 
ideal  into  literalism,  I  doubt  (etc.1.  188  .  Slmiwlll.  147 

(Cent.)  He  shunned  the  literalism  of  both  form  and  color 
th.it  jarred  the  idtal  vision. 

Literalist  (Ji'^ralisl).  [f-  -is  prt-c.  +  -IST.  Cf. 
K.  litttlralistc.]  One  who  insists  upon  the  literal 
sense  of  a  text  or  statement.  Also,  in  art  or  lite 
rature,  one  who  depicts  or  describes  objects  exactly 
as  they  are ;  an  exact  copyist. 

1644  MILTON  Divorce  n.xx.  72  Let  the  extreme  literalist  sit 
down  now,  and  revolve  whether  this  in  all  necessity  be  nut 
the  due  result  -of  our  Saviours  words.  1685  H.  MORI; 
Paratip.  Prophet,  \l.  348  The  Objector  has  rather  acted  tin: 
part  of  a  Literalist.  1827  (i.  S.  KAUKK  Sacr.  Calend. 
Prophecy  (1844)  III.  321.  1866  Contt-nijt.  Rev.  II.  548  The 
merely  descriptive  writer,  the  literalist,  though  he  write  in 
verse,  is  not  a  poet  at  all.  1873  M.  ARNOLD  Lit.  >\  Dogma 
(1876)  139  The  veriest  literalist  will  cry  out :  Everyone  knows 
that  this  is  not  to  be  taken  literally  ! 

Literalistic  (liitfriUi'itiK),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ic,] 
Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  a  literalist;  be 
longing  to  or  having  the  character  of  literalism. 

1875  rOSTB  Gains  iv.  Com  in.  (ed.  2)  503  Strictum  jus 
adheres  to  a  grammatical  or  literalistic  interpretation  of  a 
disposition.  1891  T.  K.  CHKYNK  /VaMwiii.  387  A  literalistic 
interpretation  will  not  meet  the  requirements  of  these 
psalms. 

Literality  (lit€ree-lfti).     [f.  LITEKAI*  + -rnr.] 

1.  The  quality  or  fact  of  being  literal ;  litcralncss; 
an  instance  of  this,  f  Also,  a  literal  meaning. 

1646  SIK  T.  BROWN  K  Pscitd.  Ep.  \.  iii.  9  Not  attaining  the 
deuteroscojpy,  and  second  intention  of  the  words,  they,  .arc 
not  sometime  perswaded  by  fire  beyond  their  literalitics. 
1650  l!r.  HALL  Revelation-  unrev.  $  8  Wks.  1808  X.  107 
How  wild  a  paradox  it  is  to  tie  those  frequent  and  large 
promises  of  the  Prophets.. to  a  carnal  literality  of  sense. 
1818  LAMB  fa  male  Orators  Wks.  635  One  her  coarse  sense 
by  metaphors  expounds  And  one  in  literalities  abounds. 
1844  Eor.  Q.  Kev.  XXXIII.  460  It  is  easy. .to  sneer  at 
literality  ; . .  literality  is  after  all  the  first  merit  of  translation. 
1867  H.  MACMILLAN  fiible  Teach,  xv.  (1870)  293  Those  to 
whom  the  sea  has  proved  cruel,  may  . .  rejoice  to  accept  the 
announcement  in  all  its  literality,  that  in  heaven  there  shall 
be  no  more  .sea.  1888  BRVCK  Amer.  Commiv.  I.  375  The 
same  spirit  of  strictness  and  literality. 

1 2.  Learning,  knowledge  oi  letters.   Obs. 

1656  in  Knows  titossogr. 

Literalize  li'tcnibi/.),^.  [f.  LITEUAL  +  -I/K.] 
tmns.  To  render  literal ;  to  represent  or  accept  as 
literal. 

1826  O.  S.  FAHKK  Diffic.  Romanism  (1853)  96  If  we  are  to 
literalise  the  words  of  our  Lord.  1827  Examiner  581/1 
Ridicule  is  poorlyemployed  in  literali/ing  poeiical  allegory. 
1856  K.  A.  VAUGHAN  Mystics  (1860)  I.  90  Tnis  disposition  to 
literali/e  metaphors  gave  currency  to  the  monkish  stories. 

Hence  Liberalizing*  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  rt.  Also 
IiiteraUza-tion,  the  action  of  literalizing  (1864  in 
\Vebster) ;  Liberalizer,  one  who  litcrulucs. 

1848  G.  S.  KAHKK  A/any  i\fansions  Pref.  (1851)  20  The 
lilentlising  Reveries  of  the  Chiliasts.  i8<S6  Content^.  Rev. 
1.538  The  hierarchical,  repressive,  and  literalizing  ipirit,. . 
wifl  be  seen  to  exist  in  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  1871 
TVLOK  Prim.  Cult.  I.  352  Several  of  the  epithets  usually 
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applied  only  need  literali/ing  to  turn  into  the  wildest  of  the 
legendary  monster-stories.  1895  Thinker  Attig.  VIII.  493 
Vcr.  14..  does  not  help  the  litera  liters  at  all. 

Literally  (li-terali),a</z>.     [f.  LITERAL  +  -LY-.] 
fl.  nonce-uses,    a.  By  the  letters  (of  a  name). 

b.  In  letters  or  literature.   Ob$. 
1584  R.  SCOT  Dhctn\  Witchcr.  xvi.  iii.  (1886)  399  One  T. 

of  Canterburic,  whose  name  I  will  not  litteralhc  discover. 

1593  R.  HAKVKY  Philatl.  7  And  yet  I  tell  you  ine-thinkes 

you  are  very  bookishly  and  literally  wise. 

2.  With  reference  to  a  report,  translation,  etc.  : 
In  the  very  words,  word  for  word. 

1646  SIR  T.  HKOWNK  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xvi.  145  Which  are 
literally  thus  translated.  1712  STKKI.K  Spcct.  No.  s?t  ^  T 
Others  repeat  only  what  they  hear  from  others  as  literally 
as  their  parts  or  zeal  will  permit.  <t  1753  R.  NLWION  /'/;o>. 
phrasius*  Char.  (1754)  p.  viii,  I  would  ..  advise  every 
Scholar..  to  translate  his  Author  thus,  literally,  word  for 
word.  1843  MHS.  (.'AKLVI.I-:  Lett.  I.  nj8  livury  word  of  this 
Is  literally  as  the  men  s}>oke  it. 

b.  tmnsf.  \\ith  exact  fidelity  of  representation, 

1816  UVKON  (title}  ChuixhiU's  Grave,  a  fact  literally  icn- 
dered. 

3.  In  the  literal  sense. 

'533  I'l'Mii  An&iv.  Mores  Let.  C  3  h,  Alllhovigh  it  were 
lileralyu  fulfillyd  in  the  childern  of  Israeli  ..yet  was  yt 
allso  iiieni  <S:  verified  in  Christ  hyiu  sellfc.  (579  KLLKK 
llc&kin*s  Parl.  105  They  interprets  literally,  whicn  the  doc 
tors  did  \\-iitc  figuratively.  1664  H.  Mouc;  Myst.  /«/'/.,  Apol, 
481  All  those  Passages  are  not  to  be  Literally  understood. 
1719  lh:  l-'oi;  Crusoe  \\.  .\iv.  (1840)  286  This  was  a  china 
warehouse  indeed,  truly  and  literally  to  be  <  ailed  so.  1783 
II  MIIS  Antw.  Chr.  ('//.  iv,  78  it^fc.  It  may  be  doubted, 
whether  this  was  ever  literally  true,  1876  K.  MMLLOK 
Pi-itstfi,  iv.  161  Literally  speaking,  'this  cup1  could  never 
he  'a  new  covenant1.  1805  ^"<  -\-  KKKKWICH  in  Lau> 
Times  Rep.  I.  XXIII.  663/1  It  is  found  that  the  Act  does 
nut  mean  literally  what  it  says. 

b.  Used  to  indicate  that  the  following  word  or 
phrase  must  be  taken  in  its  literal  sense. 

Now  often  Improperly  used  to  indicate  that  sonic  conven 
tional  metaphorical  or  hypeibolicul  phrase  is  to  be  taken  in 
the  .strongest  admissible  sense.  (So,  e.g.,  in  tjuot.  186;.) 

1687  DKYDKN  Hind  i<f  P.\\\.  107  My  daily  bread  is  lilt  'rally 
iniploi  M.  1708  POCK  I.ct.  to  //.  Crotmvcll  18  Mar.,  Kuery 
day  with  me  is  literally  another  yesterday  fur  it  isex.ictly 
the  same.  1761-2  HIMK  /list.  Eng.  (i8o6j  V.  l.\.\i.  341  He 
had  the  singular  fate  of  dying  literally  of  hunger.  1769 
Jitnins  Lett.  xxx.  157  What  punishment  has  he  suffered? 
Literally  none.  1839  Miss  MIIIOKD  in  L'Lvstiange  Life 
(  1870)  III.  vit.  TOO  At  the  last  I  was  incapable  of  correcting 

the  proofs,  literally  fainting  on  the  ground.  1863  !•'».  A.  KKM- 
HLK  Rcsid.  in  Georgia  105  For  the  last  four  years  .  .  I  literally 
coined  money.  1887  I.  K.  Latiy's  Ratichc  Life  Montana 
76  The  air  is  literally  scented  with  them  all. 


The  (jnality  ot  bcin^  literal  ;  literality. 

1630  l)oNM-;,SV>'w.  xiii.  127  Origtn.  .doth  never  pretend  to 
much  literalnesse  in  his  expositions.  1824  AV<«  Monthly 
Mtti;.  X.  246  The  same  literalncss  of  perception  and  alisetv  e 
of  passion.  1881  WKSTCOTT  ^  HORT  Crk.  A7.  /'.  II.  8  The 
great  IT  liteialness  of  later  transcription. 

Literarlan  (ilitcrc">rian).  [f.  as  I.ITEUAUY  + 
-AN.]  One  engaged  in  literary  pursuits. 

1866  F.  HALL  in  Reader  24  Keb.  -jo6/j  Passing  to  liis 
compatriot  Sanskritists,  we  come  upon  a  Innod  of  literarians. 
1887  Lit.  Opinion  i  Apr.  48/j  When  a  renowned  literarian 
pannes  in  his  (  brunicles. 

Litcrarily  (H'terarili),  adr.  [f.  LITKHAKY  + 
-i,v  -.]  In  a  literary  innnncr  or  respect. 

1825  />'/<«  Xr:i'.  Mttg.  XVH.  59^  (Jo  as.  .tutor  to  a  young 
gentleman  literal  My  disposed.  1895  Daily  Xf:i's  10  Apr.  j  5 
My  education  has..  been  a  good  one,  classically,  literal  ily, 
and  commercially. 

Literariness  (IrterarinrsX  [L  I.ITEHAHY  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  of  bein^  literary. 

1877  MAI.  LOCK  AV?f  }<i-public  I.  in.  i.  230  Why,  I  thought 
culture  was  books  and  literariness,  and  all  I  bat.  1899 
Academy  16  Dec.  715/2  Most  good  literary  critics,  if  tin  y 
have  not  style,  have  '  literariness'. 

Literary  (Jrtcrari),  a.  [ad.  L.  liltcrari-us^  f. 
litiera  letter.  Cf.  F.  littcrairc.]  (Not  in  John 
son  1755-1775.) 

1  1.  Pertaining  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Ofa. 

1646  SIR  T.  IIROWNK  Pseud.  I'.p.  \.  ix.  37  Our  first  and 
literary  apprehensions  being  commonly  instructed  in  Authors 
which  handle  nothing  else  [but  idle  fictions].  vfaA/iddfc- 
$1'.*  Jrnl.  8-1  1  July  4/2  A  complete  set  of  Literary  Card--, 
for  teaching  children  to  read,  spell,  count.  1793  SMKAION 
Edystone  L.  §  334  note,  The  literary  references  to  I'lates 
Nos.  19,  and  20. 

f  2.  Carried  on  by  letters  ;  epistolary.  Obs. 

1757-8  SMOLLETT  Hist.  Eng.  (1800)  II.  252  A  literary 
correspondence  was  maintained  between  the  EngHab  General 
and  the  Mareschal  de  Villars.  [1818  Touu  s.y.,  Literary  is 
not  properly  used  of  missive  letters.] 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  litera 
ture.  a.  Pertaining  to  letters  or  polite  learning. 
b.  Pertaining  to  books  and  written  compositions; 
also,  in  a  narrower  sense,  pertaining  to,  or  having 
the  characteristics  of  that  kind  of  written  composi 
tion  whicli  has  value  on  account  of  its  qualities 
of  form.  Literary  history  (e.g.  of  a  legend,  a  his 
torical  personage  or  event,  etc.)  :  the  history  of 
the  treatment  of,  and  references  to,  the  subject  in 
literature.  Literary  property,  (a)  propeity  which 
consists  in  written  or  printed  compositions  ;  (^) 
the  exclusive  right  of  publication  as  rccogni/ed  and 
limited  by  law. 

1749  L.  EVANS  Middle  Rrit.  Col.  (1755)  i  The  Seats  of 
^uiiie  Half  a  Dozen  Gentlemen,  noted  in  the  literary  Way. 
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1758  J.  G.  COOPER  Retreat  Arhtippus  Epist.  i.  198  With  | 
these,  and  some  a-kin  to  these,. .  I  live  in  literary  ease.  1759 
(  IOLDSM.  Pol.  Learn,  vi.  Wks.  (Globe)  430/1  A  man  of 
literary  merit  is  sure  of  being  caressed  by  the  great,  though 
seldom  enriched.  1773  JOHNSON  in  Bosivell  29  Apr.,  Mallet 
had  talents  enough  to  keep  his  literary  reputation  alive  as 
long  as  he  himself  lived.  1779 —  L.  P.,  Cojulcy  f  -2  His 
mother,  .struggling  earnestly  to  procure  him  a  literary 
education.  1845  GRAVES  Canon  Law  in  Encycl.  Alctrop. 
II.  785/1  The  literary  history  of  the  early  Greek  collections 
ha>  been  carefully  illustrated  by  Biener.  a  1859  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  xxiii.  (i86i>  V.  7  The  parliamentary  conflict 
on  the  great  question  of  a  standing  army  was  preceded  by 
a  literary  conflict.  1898  H.  CAI.DERWOOD  D.  Hume  iii.  28 
A  large  measure  of  literary  ability  was  appearing  in  Scot- 
J  land.  1900  J.  G.  FRAZKR  Pausanias^  etc.  68  The  writer,  it 

is  plain,  has  exaggerated  for  the  sake  of  literary  effect. 
4.  Acquainted  with  or  versed  in  literature  ;  spec. 
engaged  in   literature  as   a   profession,   occupied 
in  writing  books.     Of  a  society,  etc. :  Consisting 
of  literary  men. 

1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  an.  1764,  That  club,  .at  Mr.  Gar- 
rick's  funeral  [an.  1779]  became  distinguished  by  the  title  of    , 
The  LiteraryClub.     1809 .!/<•</.  Jrnl.  XXI.  192  A  few  years    , 
since,  he  married  Miss  Kdgeworth,  a  lady  of  a  respectable    i 
literary  family  in  Ireland.     1840  CARLYLE  Heroes  (1858)  302    , 
In  the  true  Literary  Man  there  is  thus  ever. .a  sacredness. 
1870  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Grain.  Assent  \.  iii.  18  The  primary 
duty  of  a  literary  man  is  to  have  clear  conceptions,  and  to 
be  exact  and  intelligible  in  expressing  them.    1895  Bookman 
Oct.  14/1  Artistic  and  literary  Glasgow  owed  much  to  his 
genial  energy. 

Hence  Li'teraryism,  addiction  to  literary  forms;    i 
an  instance  of  this,  a  form  of  expression  belonging 
to  literary  language. 

1879  ELWORTHY  Pref.  to  Exmoor  Scolding <$.V)S>,}  13  The    i 
same -culture  which  prompts  them  to  compose  at  all,  binds    ! 
them   in   chains   of  literaryism.     Ibid.    14    A   great   many 
literaryisms  are  pointed  out  in  the  notes.     1891  STEVENSON 
/  'tiilima  Lett.  \.  (1895*  94,  I  found  a  lot  of  slacknesses  and 
(what  is  worse  in  this  kind  of  thing)  some  literaryisms. 

II  Literata  ;iiter*7lta).  nonce-wd.  In  quot.//. 
[L.  fem.  of  lit/era/ us. "\  A  learned  or  literary  lady. 

1794  COLERIDGE  Lett.  (1895)  I.  87  The  young  lady  is  said 
to  be  thu  most  literary  of  the  beautiful,  and  the  most  beauti 
ful  of  the  literata:. 

Literate  (li-tertf;,  a.  and  sb.  Also  5.  7  lit- 
terate,  6  litterat.  [ad.  L.  liftcratuS)  f.  littera 
letter.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Acquainted  with  letters  or  literature;  educated, 
instructed,  learned.     In  early  use,  const.  /'//. 

1432-50  tr.  lligden  (Rolls)  IV.  81  The.kynge  toke  to  the    i 
chifde  a  m.    talentes   whiche  bou^hte   anoon   a  c.   childer 
litteratt:.     1560  ROLLAND  Crt.  Venus  in.  142  For  fin  In  Wain 
not  weill   litterat.    1603  OWEN  Pembrokeshire  (1891)  176    i 
Done   by  the  witnesses  themselves  if  they  were  literate.    , 
1631  CHAPMAN  Caesar  <y  Pompey  v.  i.  H  2  b,  The  ytlgajan 
sea,  that  doth  diuide  Europe  from  Asia.     (The  sweet  lite-    i 
rate  world  From  the  Barbarian).     1636  BRATHVVAIT  Rom. 
Etnp.  150  An  enemy  of  all  litterate  and  learned  men.     1680 
Atisiv.  Stilling/lee? s  .Serin.  7  Re-ordina.tion  is  an  uncouth 
thing,  quite  against  the  hair  of  the  literate  World.     1748 
CHESTKRF.  Ar//.  11792)  ILclxxii.  139  You  are  going  to  a  polite 
and  literate  Court.    1768-84  JOHNSON  in  Boswetl  Pv$\>.  (1848) 
812/2  Had  my  mother  been  more  literate,  they  had  been 
better  companions.     1821  LAMB  Elia^  Old  Benchers  Inner 
Temple,  He  was  the  Friar  Bacon  of  the  less  literate  portion 
of  the  Temple.    1845  R.  \V.  HAMILTON  Pop.  Ednc.  x.  (ed.  2) 
267  On  the  same  ground,  a  Literate  qualification  for  electoral 
rights  in  the  commonwealth,  must    be  condemned.     1884 
D.   HUNTER  tr.  Rcnsss  Hist.  Canon  ii.  19  When  the  writ-    i 
ings  of  the  first  disciples,  .came  within  reach  of  persons  who 
were  literate,  they  might  [etc.], 

absol.     1859  '*'•  HARE  Election  Representatives  (1865)  90    : 
Reducing  ..  the   literate  and   the   ignorant  ..to  one  dead 
level.    1859  SMILES  Self-Help  x.  (1860)  274  The  humblest 
and  least  literate  must  train  his  sense  of  duty, 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  letters,  literary  men,  or 
literature;  literary. 

1648  W.  MoiOfTAGUB  Devout  Ess.  i.  xix.  §  3.  348  Surely 
this  is  the  proper  function  of  literate  elegancy,  to  figure    ' 
vertue  in  so  lively  and  fresh  colours,  that  [etc.J.     1651  tr. 
ll'ot  ton's  Panegyr,  Chas,  I  in  Rcliq.  IV.  135  To  beguile,., 
with  some  literate  diversion,  the  tedious  length  of  those    ; 
days.     1711  SHAFTESB.  C/tarac.  (1737)  III.  Misc.  v.  ii.  274    j 
Downright   Ignorance  of  all  literate  Art,  or  just  Poetick 
Beauty.     1764  SCOTT  Bailey's  Diet.  Title-p.,  Republished     ' 
with  many  corrections,  additions  and  literate  improvements.     \ 
1811  Antiq.  in  Ann.  Reg.  5^4/2  His  own  liberal  hand  was 
speedily  extended  to  relieve  literate  distress.  1837-9  HALL  AM 
Hist.   Lit.   i.  v.   (1855)^  I.    352    Ity   the    Reformation    the     | 
umber  of.  -those  requiring.. a  literate  education  was  greatly 
reduced.      1851   IX  WILSON  Preh.   Ann.  (1863)   II.  iv.  ii.     1 
^•42   Another   inscription   preserving  ..  the   only  authentic    , 
literate  Memorial.     187*  M.  COLLINS  Two  Plunges  III.  vi.     , 
137  The  old  town,  .has  not  the  first  force  of  either  the  aris 
tocratic  or  the  literate  or  the  mercantile  impulse. 

fb.   ^LITERAL  4.   Obs. 

1556  J.  Hiivwooo  Spider  $  F.  Concl.  60,  I  craue  leaue.. 
one  sence  tenterpretate  :  Of  apt  aplication  to  sence  literate. 

8.  *  Marked  with  short,  angulatcd   lines  resem 
bling  letters  :  applied  to  the  surfaces  of  shells  and 
insects  '  {Cent.  Diet.']. 
B.  sb. 

1.  A  liberally  educated  or  learned  person. 

a  "55°  tmagc  Hypocr.  iv.  80  in  Sk,-lton"s  Wks.  (1843)  II. 
440  Advocates,  And  parum  litterates. That  eat evppal I  estates. 
\TfiLearningata  Loss  II.  15-;?  Christopher  Hartley,  Esquire, 
a  Sir  Wou'd-be  Literate.  1808  ELKANOU  SLKATH  Bristol 
Heiress  V.  3'_>4  Persuading  her  that  slie  was  the  most  accom 
plished  literate  and  female  wit  of  the  age.  1852  J,  II.  NEW 
MAN  Cailista  (1856)  2jS  Callista  was  a  Greek  ;  a  literate,  or 
blue-stocking.  1878  LADY  HERBERT  tr.  //tibuer's  Ramble, 
II.  ii.  494  The  literates  in  China  arc  all  atheists. 
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2.  spec.  Tn  the  Church  of  England,  one  who  is 
admitted  to  holy  orders  without  having  obtained  a 
university  degree. 

1814  Br.  JKHB  Sp.  Irish  Tithe  Compos.  Antcndmt.  Kill  #) 
In  Ireland  we  have  no  literates,  none  of  that  class,  who,  in 
this  country,  prepare  themselves  by  private  study,  at  a 
trifling  cost,  for  the  profession  of  the  Church.  1861  BERKSF. 
Hon-:  Eng.  Cathedr.  igt/i  C.  18  Literates— who  enter  holy 
orders  without  any  reasonable  hope  of  any  better  material 
position.  1866  S.  B.  JAMES  Ditty  fy  Doctrine  19  Graduates 
of  the  three  Universities  ..  theological-college  men  and 
literates.  1868  M.  PATTISON  Acadan.  Org.  iv.  74  To  obtain 
ordination  as  a  literate  is  something. 

3.  One  who  can  read  and  write.     Opposed  to 
illiterate. 

1894  H.  C.  I, FA  in  Forum  <U.SJ  Aug.  675  Statistics  show 
that  literates  contribute  a  larger  percentage  of  their  class 
to  the  criminal  ranks  than  do  the  illiterates. 

t  Literated,".  Obs.  [f.prec.  +  -ED  *.]  L  earned. 

1611  Fi.oRro,  Aliettcrato*  literated,  learned.  1612  WKBSTEK 
Wh.  Devil  in.  i.  K  sb,  Most  literated  Judges,  please  your 
Lordships  [etc.].  1647  LILLY  Clir.  Astrol.  clxv.  706  Much 
tugging  and  shuffling  with  Atturneys,  men  witty  and  lite- 
rated,  cheats  in  Accompts. 

II  Literati  (lit&^'tai),  sb.  //.  Also  S  litterati. 
[L.  litlcrati)  pi.  of  litteratus :  see  LITKUATE. 

In  It.  the  word  occurs  in  the  same  form  (pi.  of  literato, 
now  written  littcrato\  also  bttcrato).  Possibly  in  the 
i7-iSth  c.  the  Eng.  use  may  have  been  supposed  by  some 
to  be  derived  from  It.  and  not  from  Latin  ;  ear!y  in  the  iSthc. 
LITEKATO  appears  as  the  sing,  beside  LITERATUS.) 

Men  of  letters ;  the  learned  class  as  a  whole. 

The  earliest  application  in  Eng.  use  is  as  the  appellation 
of  the  learned  class  of  China,  which  Burton  obtained  from 
the  Latin  version  of  the  letters  of  the  Jes;uit  M.  Ricci, 
1606-7.  The  word  is  still  so  employed  by  writers  on  China. 

1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  To  Rdr.  (1624)  52  To  be  .. 
examined  &  approued  as  the  literati  in  China.  1664 
EVELYN  tr.  Frcarfs  A  rchit.  etc.  132  An  industrious  searcher 
of  the  Sciences,  which  is  the  same  that  a  good  Philologer 
is  amongst  our  Literati,  a  1677  HALE  Print.  Orig.  Man. 
i.  ii.  63  These  Sentiments  are  not  confined  to  the  Literati 
of  mankind.  1714  ADDIKON  Spat.  No.  581  P  33, 1  shall  con 
sult  some  Litterati  on  the  project.  1787  Si.  CUTLER  in 
Life,  etc.  (1888)  I.  281  The  University  literati  and  men 
of  fortune  are  become  proprietors,  1803  SYD.  SMITH  Wks. 
(1859)  L  63/1  The  list  of  Danish  literati  will  best  prove  that 
they  have  no  literati  at  all.  1809  W.  IRVING  Knickerb.  HI. 
iii.  ^(1820)  174  Manifold  are  the  tastes  and  dispositions  of  the 
enlightened  literati,  who  turn  over  the  pages  of  history. 
1830  CARLYLE  Jfisc.  (1857)  H-  T37  Certain  provincial  literati 
of  the  Hof-district.  1860  R.  D.  Ifae.  Tour.  i?4  The  literati 
of  the  southern  Slaves  are  not  to  be  found  among  a  higher 
class  than  the  village  clergy,  and  masters  of  village-schools. 

II  Literatim  (lit&^'tim),**^.    \\~Iiiteratim  t 

f.  littera  letter.]     Letter  for  letter  ;  literally. 

1643  Afyst.  Iniij.  36  He  wrote  this  Copy  out  of  Ins 
literatim.  11733  R.  NORTH  Examen,  i.  ii.  §  131  (17401  102 
The  Proceedings  of  the  Lower  House,  which  are  set  forth 
literatim  in  many  Prints.  1813  LD.  ERSKISE  Speeches  I. 
329  A  paper  which  it  sets  out  literatim  on  the  face  of  the 
record.  1901  Athenxum  27  July  119/1  This. .does  not  pro 
fess  to  be  an  exact  reproduction  literatim  of  the  text. 

Literation  (lit&/**jan).  [f.  L.  littera  +  -ATION.] 
The  action  or  process  of  representing  (sounds  or 
words)  by  letters.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Literatist  (Irteratist  .  [f.  LITERATK  -i-  -1ST.] 
One  engaged  in  literary  pursuits  ;  a  writer,  author. 

1660  FISHER  Rusticks  Alarm  Wks.  (1679)  469  He  was  not 
ashamed,  as  our  Universities  Literatists  are  at  this  day,  to 
learn  of  Women.  1830  '  JON  BEE  '  Ess.  in  Dram.  Wks. 
S.  Foote  I.  p.  xxix,  Indeedthey  are  never  the  most  elegant 
Hteratists  who  study  longest,  at  college,  the  Jargon  of  the 
schools.  1866  K.  HAKI-KR  /'cme  thro.  Truth  Ser.  i.  135  It 
would. .seem  as  though  the  greater  number  of  our  modern 
Hteratists  were  a  sort  of  inferior  caste  in  English  ctvilixatiun. 

Li'teratize,  v.  iwnce-wd.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IZE.] 
trans.  To  passrtTcvzy  (time)  in  literary  occupations. 

1836  LD.  LVTTON  in  K.  R.  Madden  Life  Ctess  JHessingtou 
(1855!  II.  41,  I  literati/c  away  the  morning. 

Literate  (literal ,.  Also  8  iitterato.  [It. 
litlcrato,  ad.  L.  littcrdtus.]  One  of  the  literati ;  a 
man  of  letters  or  erudition ;  a  learned  man.  Cf. 
LITERATUS. 

1704  N.  N.  tr.  Roecalinis  Adrts.fr.  Pantass.  I.  91  Every 
Lherato  is  proud  of  the  Honour  of  his  [Bacon's]  Company. 
1711  STKKLK  .SJ>cct.  No.  53  f  9  Some  may  think  we  descend 
from  our  Imperial  Dignity,  in  holding  Correspondence  with 
a  private  Litterato  [tt.r.  LitteratiJ.  .'1789  COWPER  Let.  to 
it-'.  Ragot  Wks.  1836  VI.  266  A  folio  edition  of  the  Iliad, 
published,  .at  Venice,  by  a  literato,  who  calls  himself  Vil- 
loison.  1851  R.  F.  BI/KTON  Coo.  100  You  cannot  boast  of 
ever  having  produced  a  single  eminent  literato. 

Literator  (IHfePtw),  [a.  L.  lit(f}crator  (i) 
a  teacher  of  ABC,  (i)  a  grammarian,  critic,  (3)  a 
smatterer,  a  sciolist ;  f.  littera  letter.  Cf.  F.  litU- 
ratatrl\ 

fl.  A  pretender  to  learning,  a  sciolist.  Obs. 

1633  A.  STAFFORD  Fein,  Glory,  Apol.  (1869)  p.  xcv,  Thu>e 
Puritanical!  Christians  will  admit  of  any  Church-Mounte- 
banke,  any  Literator,  soe  hee  can  shew  him  selfe  seditious 
enough,  a  1641  Hi-.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  <fy  Mon.  (164-^)  457 
Gregory  Martin,  a  Literator,  who  brawles  against  us  for 
using  sometime  the  word  Congregation  for  the  Church. 

2.  A  literary  man  ;    -  LITTERATEUR. 

1791  lU'Kki:  Let.  to  Member  Nat.  AswMblyVfks.  VI.  36 
[Preach]  preceptors. .a  set  of  pert  petulant  lileratoTS,  to 
whom,  .they  assign  the  brilliant  part  of  men  of  wit  ami 
pleasure.  1812  Jircnans  Milesian  J\/ag.  July  87  A  history 
of  Ireland.. is  about  to  be  published  by  that  illustrious 
literator  Jack  Squintum  [Jn.  Lawless:  pub.  1814].  1817 
TICKNOR  Lett.  <V  Jrnls,  (1876)  I.  128  He. .asked  me  with 
the  eagerness  uf  a  hardened  literator,  whether  [etc.].  1829 
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'  LANDOR  ftnag.  Conv.  Wks.  1853  I.  385/1  They  are  lawyers, 
Iterators,  metaphysicians.  1831  fifacfau.  Mag.  XXIX.  902 
Hume,  even  as  a  litterator,  was  every  way  superior  to  the 
bishop.  1849  THIKLWAIX  Lett,  (1881)  196  On  the  metaphy 
sicians  and  hterators  I  do  not  suppose  that  it  would  produce 
the  slightest  impression.  1872  SWINBURNE  Under  Microscope 
58  The  men  really  and  naturally  dear  to  them  [English  re 
viewers]  are  the  literators  of  Boston.  1878  KROWNING/VIT/J 
Croistc  Ixxxi,  Literators  trudging  up  to  knock  At  Fame's 
exalted  temple-door.  1890  A  thenxum  1 1  Jan.  44/2  No  array 
of  circumstances  can  transmute  the  born  'literator*  into  a 
mere  man  of  action.  1900  Pall  MallG.  5  Dec.,  Mr.  Gibb 

,    is  no  mere  Orientalist ;  he  is  also  preeminently  a  literator. 

3.  fa-  A  bibliographer  ;<?&.).   b.  One  who  con- 
cernshimself  with  verbal  and  textual  criticism,  rare. 
m  i7»7-5«  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Book,  The  history  of  a  book 
is  either  of  its  contents. .or  of  its  appendages  and  accidents, 
which  is  the  more  immediate  province  of  those  called  lite 
rators,  and  bibliothecarians.     1806  DE  QUINCEY  Les$ing*n 

\  Laocoon  in  Blachv.  Mag.  XX.  733  It  is  impossible  from 
.  the  slight  notices  of  this  drama  [the  Laacoon  of  Sophocles] 

in  the  old  literators  to  come  to  any  conclusion  about  the  way 
,  in  which  it  was  treated.  1858  —  A*.  Kentley  Wks.  VIL  102 

The  philological  researches  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  literator. 

4.  nonce-use.  (See  quot.) 

1785  TRLSLHR  Mod.  Times  III.   166  Lord  W.  wished  to 
appoint  me  his  literator,  which  office  was  to  cull  out  the  pith 
of  every  new  publication,  and  retail  it  to  him  at  breakfast, 
t  Iii'teratory,  a.    Obs.  rare.     [ad.  L.  littera- 
Jtonits,  f.  litterator  (see  prec.).]     Literary. 

1652  URQUHART  ycwv/Wks.  (1834)  181  The  martial  and 
.Jiteratory  endowments  of  some  natives  of  that  soyle. 

r Literatur*  (li'teratuu).  Forms:  4  Sc.  late- 
rat<5ur,  5-6  litt-,  lytjerature,  6  Sc.  literatur, 
•uir,  6-  literature/  [ad.  (either  directly  or 
through  F.  literature)  L.  litteratura  (whence  Sp. 
literatura,  It.  letteratura,  G.  litteratur)^  f.  littera 
a  letter.  Cf.  LETTHURE.] 

1.  Acquaintance  with  Metiers*  or  books;  polite 
or  humane  learning;  literary  culture.     Now  rare 
and  obsolescent.     (The  only  sense  •  in  Johnson  and 
inTodd  1818.) 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxi.  (Eugeuiift  53  Scho  had  leyryte 
.  .of  fie  sewine  sciens.  .&  part  had  of  al  lateratour.  c  14*5 

|    WVNTOL'N  Cron.  ix.  xxiii.  2227  Cunnaud  in  to  litterature, 

,    A  seynily  persone  in  stature  [etc.]*      '43»-So  tr.   Higden. 

'  (Rolls)  VI.  359  Seynte  Grinibalde  the  monke,  nobly  in- 
struct e  in  litterature  and  in  inusyke.'  1513  BRADSHAW  St. 
tt'erburge  \\.  4  The  coniyn  people . .Whiche  without 
lytterature  and  good  informacyoh  lien  lyke  to  Brute  beestes. 
(115*9  SKELTON  Bo^vge  of  Conrte  449,  I  know  your  vertu 
and  your  lytterature.  1581  N.  BCKNE  Disfut.  xxv.  109  b, 
Ane  pure  man,  quha..hes  nocht  sufficient  literatur  to  vn- 
dirstand  the  scripture.  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn.  \.  To 
the  King  §  2.  2  There  hath  not  becne  ..  any  King  ..  so 
learned  in  all  literature  and  erudition,  diuine  and  humane, 
c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  I.  346  In  comparison  of 
your  spacious  literature,  I  have  field  all  the  while  but 

:    a  candle  to  the  sun.     1693  J.   KUWARDH  Author.  O,  fy  N. 

i  Test.  239  Another  person  of  infinite  literature  [Selden], 
1717  SWIFT  Let.  Eng.  Tongue  Wks.  1755  II.  i.  187  Till 

i  better  care  be  taken  in  the  education  of  our  young  nobility, 
that  they  may  set  out  into  the  world  with  some  foundation 
of  literature.  1779-81  JOHNSON  L.  P.t  Milton  (1868)  37  He 
had  probably  more  than  common  literature,  as  his  son 

1  addresses  him  in  one  of  his  most  elaborate  Latin  poems. 
Ibid.  62  His  literature  was  unquestionably  great.  He  read 
all  the  languages  which  are  considered  either  as  learned  or 

,  polite.  1802  MAR.  EDGL.WOKTH  Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  206 
A  woman  of  considerable  information  and  literature.  1861 
BORROW  Wild  Walts  II.  x.  104  The  boots  [is]  a  fellow  with- 

1  out  either  wit  or  literature.  1880  HOWELLS  Undisc.  Country 
xix.  290  In  many  things  he  was  grotesquely  ignorant  \  he 
\vu>  a  man  of  very  small  literature. 

2.  Literary  work  or  production ;  the  "activity  or 
profession  of  a  man  of  letters  ;  the  realm  of  letters. 

1779  JOHNSON  L.  /*.,  Cowley  P  i  An  author  whose  preg 
nancy  of  imagination  and  elegance  of  language  have 
deservedly  set  him  high  in  the  ranks  of  literature.  1791- 
1823  IT  ISRAELI  Cnr.  Lit.  (1859)  "•  4°7  Literature,  with  un, 

exists  independent  of  patronage  or  association.     1830  Scoi  i 

fntrod.  to  Lay  Last  Mlnstr.  Poet.  Wks.  "833-4  VI.  17, 
I  determined  that  literature  should  be  my  btaffi  out  not  my 
crutch,  and  that  the  profits  of  my  literary  labour  ..should 
not  ..  become  necessary  to  my  ordinary  expenses.  1853 
:  LVTTON  My  Novel  vn.  viii,  Ah,  you  make  literature  your 
calling,  sir?  1879  MOKI.KV  Burke  9  Literature,  the  most 
seductive,  the  most  deceiving,  the  most  dangerous  of  pro 
fessions. 

3.  Literary  proiluctions  as  a  whole;  the  body  of 
writings  produced  in  a  particular  country  or  jjeriod, 
or  in  the  world  in  general.     Now  also  in  a  more 

;    restricted  sense,  applied  to  writing  which  has  claim 
to  consideration  on  the  ground  of  beauty  of  form 
j   or  emotional  effect.     Light  literature :  see  LIGHT 
a.l  19. 

This  sense  is  of  very  recent  emergence  both  in  Lng.  and  Kr. 

iSia  SIK  H.  DAW  Clu'in.  Philos.  6  Their  literature,  their 

1    works  of  art  offer  models  that  have  never  been  excelled. 

1838  ARNOLD  Hist.  Rome  I.ai  Many  common  words,  which 

no  nation  ever  derives  from  the  literature  of  another,  are  the 

-    same  in  Greek  and  Latin.     1845  M.  PATTISON  £ss.  (1889)  1. 1 

i    Such  history,  almost  more  than  any  other  branch  of  Htera- 

i    ture,  varies  with  the  ape  that  produces  it.     1856  BMEMDN 

A'//A-.  Traits,  Ability  Wks.(Bohn)  11.41  There  is  nodeparl- 

1    nient  of  literature,  of  science,  or  of  useful  art,  in  which  they 

have  not  produced  a  llrst  rate  book.    1857  BUCKLE  Civilis. 

'    L  v.  ^'44  Literature,  when  it  is  in  a  healthy  and  unforced 

I    state,  is  simply  the  form  in  which  the  knowledge  of  a  coun- 

i    tiy  is  registered.     1874  Gut. EN  Sfwrt  flist.y'ii.  §  7.  4t3  The 

j    full   glory  of  the   new  literature  broke   on  England  with 

|    Edmund  Spenser.     1879  SEELKV  in  Afttcni.  Mag.  XLI.  24 

|    Those  who  cannot  have  recourse  to  foreign  literatures  aie 

1    forced  to  put  up  with  their  ignorance. 
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b.  The  body  of  books  and  writings  that  treat  of 
a  particular  subject. 

i86oTvNDALL  Clac.  i.  vj.  44, 1  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
literature  of  the  subject.  1879  HAKLAN  Eyesight  \.  9  It.. 
has  accumulated  a  literature  of  its  own  which  au  ordinary 
lifetime  is  hardly  long  enough  to  master. 

C.  colloq.  Printed  matter  of  any  kind. 

1895  Daily  News  20  Nov.  5/2  In  canvassing,  in  posters, 
and  in  the  distribution  of  what,  by  a  profane  perversion  of 
language,  is  called  '  literature '.  1900  Wtstm.  Gaz.  12  Oct.  2/1 
A  more  judicious  distribution  of  posters,  and  what  is  termed 
'literature1. 

II  Literatus  (liter^-t#s).  rare.  [L.  Ut(f]eratns, 
i.  Httera  letter.]  One  of  the  LITERATI  ;  a  man  of  let 
ters  or  erudition  ;  a  learned  man.  Cf.  LITERATO. 

1704  HEARNE  Duct.  Hist.  (1714)  I.  401  It  is.,  not  a 
sufficient  Reason  to  decry  it  so  much  as  a  late  Ingenious 
Lileratus  has  done.  1806  LAMB  Lett.  viii.  To  Aft:  Rickinan 
79  You  do  not  happen  to  have  any  place  at  your  disposal 
which  would  suit  a  decayed  Literatus?  1823  DE  QUINCEV 
Lett.  Yng.  Alan  i.  Wks.  1890  X.  19  Now  we  are  to  consider 
that  our  bright  ideal  of  a  literatus  may  chance  to  be  married. 

Litere,  obs.  form  of  LITTER. 

Literose  (li'terJus),  a.  rare.  [ad.  late  L.  lit- 
terdsus,  f.  Httera  letter.]  Studiedly  or  affectedly 
literary.  Hence  Litero  sity. 

1888  HOWKI.I.S  in  Harper's  Mag.  Feb.  479/2  Daudet  is 
always  literose.  1891  —  hit  rod.  to  Mrs.  Craig*  sir,  Vcrga's 
f/wse  by  Afe<//ar-frvi'6  He  has  as  completely  freed  himself 
from  literosity  as  the  most  unlettered  among  them. 

Li  tea,  obs.  form  of  LIGHTS. 

Lith  (lij>),  sl>.1  Obs.  exc.  arch,  or  dial.  Forms  :  . 
i  leofc,  1-4  115,  3-6,  9  lithe,  3-6  lyth,  4  lippe, 
5  leth,  lythe,  5,  7,  9  leith,  6  lethe,  4-  lith. 
[OE.  lip  neut.  «=  OFris.  lith,  lid neut.,  OS.  Ift  masc. 
(Du.  /rV/neut),  OHG.  #tf  masc.  and  neut.,  ON./tf-r 
masc.  (Sw.  and  Da.  led  masc.),  Goth,  limits  masc.:— 
OTeut.  *///»- :— pre-Tent.  */////-  f.  root  */?- :  see  LIMB 
sb.  A  compound  of  this  word  with  the  prefix  ga- 
(  =  Y-)  is  OHG.  gilid  (G.  glied  limb,  member).] 

1.  A  limb.     Lith  from  lith,  -\from  lith  to  lith  : 
limb  from  limb. 

a  900  CVNEWULF  Crist  1032  (Gr.)  Sceal  J>onne  anra  jehwylc 
. .  leoSum  onfon  &  lichoman.  c  900  \.r,Bxda*s  Hist.  iv.xxx[ij. 
(Schipper)  534  He  waes  by^endlic  on  |>am  sejreodnessum 
his  lipa  [7'.rr.  Ieo3a,  lima].  ^1330  Artk»ff  Mtrl.  (Kolbing) 
8494  Wa wains  breper  on  &  oper  smiten  euerich  lij>  fram 
oper.  1390  GOWRR  Con/.  I.  99  Sche  hath  no  lith  withoute 
a  lak.  c  1410  Sir  Cleges  292,  I  scriall  the  bette  euery  leth, 
Hede  and  body,  wythout  greth.  i  1430  Lift  Sf.  Kath. 
(1884)  53  To  make  al  hlr  body  to  be  rent  lyth  frum  lyth. 
1496  Dfvest  <$•  faup.  (\V.  de  W.)  i.  vi.  38/1  The  horryble 
wheles  whiche  the  tyraunt  Maxencius  ordeyned  to  rente 
her  from  lyth  to  lyth.  1733  E.  ERSKINE  Semi.  Wks,  1871 
II.  177  Everything  was  in  its  proper  joint  and  lith,  sub-  ; 
servient  unto  the  great  end  of  their  creation. 

2.  A  joint ;  frequent  in  lith  and  limb}  etc.  ;  also 
lith  and  bone.     Out  of  lith  :  out  of  joint. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  242  On  done  115  pasra  eaxla.  c  1220 
Btttiaryfo6  He  ne  hauen  no  Ii5  'dat  he  mugen  risen  wiS. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  12612  Weri  was  sco  bath  lith  and  ban. 
f  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxiv.  (Alexis)  518  Quhat  sek  mane 
bat  twechit  hym,  His  hele  he  gat  in  lith  and  lyme.  1470- 
85  MALORY  Arthur  in.  xiv,  Alias  syr  sayd  the  lady  myn 
arme  is  oute  of  lythe.  15..  How  Gd.  Wyfe  taught  Dan. 
38  in  Q.  Eliz.  Acati.  45  Loke  pou  mekly  ansuere  hym,  And 
meue  hym  no^er  iyth  ne  lymine.  f  1560  A.  SCOTT  .Foetus 
(S.  T.  S.)  ii.  135  Thow  art  moir  lerge  of  lyth  and  lym  Nor 
I  am,  be  sic  thre.  1718  RAMSAY  Christ's  Kirk  Gr.  in.  xxiv, 
Ilka  member,  lith  and  lim.  a  1782  LD.  AUCHINI.ECK  in 
Croker's  Bosweli  (1831)  III.  79  note,  God,  doctor !  he  gart 
kings  ken  lhat  they  had  a  lith  in  their  neck.  1828  J.  WIL 
SON  In  Blackw.  Mag.  XXIV.  683,  I  ..  finally  sunk  away 
into  voluptuous  diffusion  of  lith  and  limb  on  that  celestial 
sofa,  a  1828  Bonny  Bffivs  o  Land.  xvii.  in  Child  Ballads 
I.  135/2  He's  taen  a  lith  o  her  little  finger  bane. 

D.  Jig.  esp,  in  phrase  to  hit  the  lith  or  to  hit 
upon  the  lith,  an  expression  borrowed  from  carving. 

a  1225  Attcr.R.  262  pus,  lo  be  articles,  pet  beo5,  ase  pauh 
me  seide,  pe  Ii8es  of  ure  bileaue  onont  Codes  monheade. 
1637  RfTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  1. 221  To  hold  off  an  erroneous 
conclusion  in  the  least  wing  or  lith  of  sweet  sweet  truth. 
1717  P.  WALKER  Life  Peden  in  Biogr.  Presb.  I.  122  And 
seldom  hit  upon  the  right  lith  or  joint.  Ibid.  140  Of  late, 
I  have  heard  some  liths  and  nicks  of  the  Gospel  made  plain. 
c.  The  last  joint  or  tip  (of  the  finger). 

c  loooAgs.  Gosp.  Luke  xvi.  24  Send  lazarum  paet  he  dyppe 
his  fmgres  liS  on  waetere  &  mine  tungan  $eha:le.  1815 
SCOTT  Guy  Af.  xxxix,  A  scar  abune  the  brow,  that  ye  might 
hae  laid  the  Hth  of  your  finger  in. 

3.  Sc.  A  division  (of  an  orange,  etc.);  one  of  the 
rings  surrounding  the  base  of  a  cow's  horn. 

1795  G.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Surf.  Mid-Lothian  155  The  j 

horns  (of  the  Mysore  cow  in  particular)  are  without  annulets,  ' 
or  liths  as  we  call  them,    a  1859  J.  P.  NICHOL  (Ogilv.),  The 

reader  will  at  once  comprehend  the  reason  by  cutting  an  ; 
orange  through  its  centre  obliquely  to  its  axis.   Each  lith  is 

of  equal  size,  but  the  exposed  surface  of  each  on  the  freshly-  ! 

cut  circle  will  not  be  so.     1890  H.  DRUMMOND  in  Life  xv.  • 

(1899)  376  A  green  banana  leaf.,  wound  once  round  the  j 
head  after  being  cut  into  four  or  five  '  liths '. 

t  Lith,  s&*  Obs.    [OE.  hlif  neut.  :-OTeut.  type   ; 
*hlifom,  f.  root  *hli-  (see  LEAN  v.\  LADDER)  :—   I 
pre-Teut.  *klci- ;  cf.  the  ablaut  var.  ON.  MIS  of 
the  same  meaning.]     A  slope. 

Beowulf  (Z.)  1893  No  he  mid  hearme  of  hlifles  nosan 
gurstas  grette.  aiooo  Andreas  841  (Gr.)  Fore  bursjeatum 
beorjas  steape,  hleoSu  hlifodon.  c  1100  Trin.  Coll.  Honi. 
117  J?ere  weren  men  of  eche  londe  bat  is  under  heuene  lide. 
c  1105  LAV.  32219  }eond  wudes  &  ;eond  HSen.  ["789  WHITF 
Selborne  (1853)  171  A  steep  abrupt  pasture-field.. known  by 
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the  name  of  Short  Lithe.  Ifa'it.,  Steep  pastures  are  called 
the  Lithe.) 

t  Lith,  sb.'A  Obs.  Also  3  li«,  leo«.  [ON.  IfS 
a  host,  also  help,  f.  root  of  USa  to  go,  travel,  go  on 
an  expedition  (see  LEAD  i*.1).] 

1.  A  hotly  of  men. 

c  1205  LAY.  5307  We  wullet  gan  a  Ieo3e.  1377  LANGI..  P. 
ri.  \'i.  xvi.  181  pre  leodes  in  o  lith  non  lenger  |mn  other, 
Of  one  mochel  &  my}te  in  niesure  and  in  lengthe. 

2.  Help,  remedy. 

c  laos  LAY.  5213  Nes  \>er  nan  o5er  US  5if  heo  nalden 
jernen  gri5. 

t  Lith,  sl>*  Obs.  Also  4-5  lithe,  lythe.  [Of 
somewhat  uncertain  origin  ;  most  prob.  a.  ON.  lyS-r 
people,  vassals  collectively  (see  LKIIE)  ;  hut  it  may 
wholly  or  partly  be  a  use  of  LITH  sb:-''  I.]  People, 
subjects,  vassals.  Only  in  alliterative  phrases.  (Cf. 
LEDE  i  b.) 

.11300  Cursor  Kt.  13165  Nojier  i  ask  (w  lith  na  land. 
c  1300  HaveUik  2515  Lond  and  lith,  and  ober  catel.  (  1330  K. 
HRIINNE  Citron.  (1810)  194  per  wille  wille  not  be  went,  ne  lete 
lond  ne  lith  [Fr.  tere  ne  tenement}.  1337  Lay  Folks  Cattcli. 
252  In  cas  that  we  have..\Vittandly  and  willfalli  gere  our 
cuen  cristen..fnlsly  be  desescd  of  land  or  of  lithe.  .-1420 
AntiirsofArth.  liii.  (MS.  Douce),  Here  1  gif  Sir  Ualerone.  . 
Al  (>e  londM  and  l>c  lithes  fro  lauer  to  layre.  c  1440  Bone  F/or. 
841  Who  schall  us  now  geve  londes  or  lythe,  Hawkys,  or 
liowndes?  1456  Sin  G.  HAVE  Law  of  Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  148, 
1  am  lyke  to  tyne  up  all,  hathe.  .land,  lythe,  and  place. 

Lith,  obs.  foims  of  LIGHT  sit.  and  a.- 

Lith,  obs.  f.  3rd  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind.  of  LIE. 

-lith,  a  terminal  element  representing  Gr.  \i$m 
stone,  in  adaptations  of  actual  or  assumed  Gr.  com 
pounds.  The  words  with  this  ending  are  chiefly 
terms  of  Hiology  and  Pathology,  as  coccolith,  cyatlio- 
lith,  discolith,  lielniintholith,  hipfolith  ;  other  ex 
amples  are  acrolith,  (urolith,  laccolith,  mono/it  'A. 
In  terms  of  mineralogy  -LITE  is  commonly  used 
instead  of  -lith. 

II  Lithsemia  (lil>rmia).  Path.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr. 
At'0-os  stone  +  af/x-a  blood.J  The  condition  in  which 
lilhic  or  uric  acid  is  in  excess  in  the  blood  ;  for 
merly  called  uriaemia. 

1874  C.  MURCHISON  Functional  Derangem.  Lh'er  ii.  65 
This  morbid  state  of  the  blood  I  propose  to  designate 
I.itha:mia.  1884  F.  J.  NOTT  in  Harper's  Mag.  Aug.  44^/2 
These  waters  are..  efficacious  in..lith,xmia. 

I  lence  Lithremic  i^liji/'mikj  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
lithaemia  ;  affected  with  litha;mia. 

1889  SyJ.  Sx.  L?.*.,  Lithxmic  insomnia.  1897  Allnnlt's 
Syst.  Alctt.  IV.  10  These  also  are  frequently  found  in 
lith&mic  persons.  Unit.  750  The  so-called  '  lithrcmic  dia 
thesis  '  is  a  .  .  frequent  cause  of  throat  disease. 

LithagOgtie(li'tjagcg),rt.andrf.  Path.  Also 
9  erroneously  lithogogue.  [f.  Gr.  A.i'0-os  stone  + 
dyayui  drawing  forth.]  &.adj.  Having  the  power 
to  expel  calculi  from  the  kidneys  or  bladder. 
b.  sb.  A  medicine  supposed  to  have  this  power. 

1844  HOBLVN  Diet,  filed.  Terms,  Lithagoga,  ..  Litha- 
gogues.  1850  OGILVIE  has  adj.  and  sb. 

Lithanode  (li-Jianoud).  Electr.  [f.  Gr.  A.i'0o>- 
stone  +  ANODE.]  A  hard  compact  form  of  per 
oxide  of  lead,  used  in  storage  batteries.  Also  attrib. 

1887  D.  G.  FiTzGKRALD  Patent  Specif.  Engl.  No.  16608 
for  1886  My  invention  relates  to  the  manufacture  of  per 
oxide  of  lead  in  porous  coherent  self-supporting  masses  (or 
what  is  known  as  '  lithanode  ').  1892  Electrical  Engineer 
16  Sept.  28^/2  This  difficulty,  we  are  told,  was  soon  over 
come  Dy  utilising  some  of  the  small  lithanode  cells  to  produce 
a  flashing  arc.  1893  Pall  Mall  G.  10  Jan.  4/3  The  lamps  are 
worked  by  Lithanode  batteries  from  the  stage. 

II  Litha'ilthrax.    Obs.    Also  7  lithanthrix, 
8  lithonthrax.     [Mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  .^jtos  stone  + 
dvSfaf  charcoal.]     Used  as  a  scientific  name  for 
mineral  coal  (i.e.  '  coal  '  in  the  mod.  sense),  in  dis 
tinction  from  xylanthrax  (charcoal). 

1611  SPEED  Tluat.  Gt.  Brit.  t.  xlvi.  89  The  Chiefest  com 
modity.  .are  those  Stones  Linthancraces  [sic  :  ?  rtvzrt'  lithan- 
tracesj,  which  wee  call  Sea-coales.  1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5), 
Lithatithrix,  a  stony  Coal,  being  a  kind  of  Gagate.  1706 
Ibid.  (ed.  Kersey),  Lithanlhra.r,  stony  Coal,  a  kind  of 
Jeat  ;  Pit-coal,  or  Sea-coal,  a  1728  WOODWAKD  Nat.  Hist. 
Fossils  i.  (1729)  I.  165  Lithonthrax,  or  Coal.  1802  A.  ELLI- 
COTT  Jml.  11803)  24  Mines  of  pit  coal  (lithanthrax),  are., 
inexhaustible  from  Pittsburgh  many  miles  down  the  river. 


Litharge  (li')'aj(l.?)-  Forms:  a.  4-6  litarge, 
5-6  lytarge,  6  lethargy,  lytherge,  6-7  litargy, 
iittarge,  7  lithargie,  -y,  lytharge,  ^littorage, 
lytoridge,  lyturgy),  8  litargie,  letharge,  lithe- 
rage,  (liturge),  5-  litharge.  /3.  5  litargirij,  6 
lithargirye,  lythurgyry,  7  lithargiry.  [a.  or 
ad.  OF.  litarge,  litargire  (F.  litharge'},  ad.  L.  lithar- 
gyrus,  a.  Gr.  ktSapyvpos,  f.  Ai'9-os  stone  +  apyvpos 
silver.  The  $  forms  are  from  the  mod.L.  deriva 
tive  Ktargirium,  -«'«.] 

1.  Protoxide  of  lead  (PbO)  prepared  by  exposing 
melted  lead  to  a  current  of  air.  f  Also  litharge 
of  lead. 

1322  in  Wardr.  Ace.  Edm.  II  23/20  Litarge  4^.  per  Ib. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Can.  Yeom.  Prol.  <$•  T.  222  Oure  grounded 
litarge  eek  in  the  P[o]rfurie.  1477  NORTON  Ord.  Alclt.  iii. 
in  Ashm.  (1652)  41  Then  we  name  it  our  grounde  Litharge. 
1563  T.  GALE  A  ntidot.  II.  49  Take  Litarge  of  leidein  fyne  pou- 
der.  1674  RAY  Collect.  Words,  Smelting  Sillier  1  14  When 
the  furnace  is  come  to  a  true  temper  of  heat  the  Lead  con- 
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1    verted  into  Litharge  is  cast  off.    1707  Curias,  in  Huso.  4 

Card.  325  Lead  being,  .burnt  into  Litargie,  retakes  also  its 
first  Form.,  if  a  Lixiviate  Salt  be  ..  applied  to  it.  1758 

REID  tr.  Macqiter's  Chan.  \.  389  Pure  Lead,  being  exposed 
to  a  strong  fire  without  any  additament,  turns  to  "Litharge. 

1860  PIKSSE  Lal>.  Chem.  Wonders  155  Put  a  few  grains  of 
litharge  before  the  blowpipe  flame. 

fb.  Litharge  of  gold  \  a  name  given  to  litharge 
1  when  coloured  red  by  mixture  of  red  lead.  Lith 
arge  of  silver-,  a  name  given  to  it  as  being  a  by 
product  in  the  separation  of  silver  from  lead.  Lith 
arge  of  bismuth:  ?a  similar  product  obtained  by 
the  oxidation  of  bismuth.  Obs. 

£'1400  Laiifrunc* $  Cirnrg.  99  Take  ..  litarge  of  gold, 
litarge  of  siluir  s-viii.  1578  Lvri-:  Dodocns  vi.  l.\\\vii.  771 
To  be  pound  with  the  lytarge  of  sylver  and  frankencense. 
"597  GKRARDE  //c/vWii.  1.  269  The  mice  mixed  with  oile 
of  roses,  ceruse,  and  littarge  of  golde,  and  applied  [etc.]. 
1601  HOLLAND  I'liny  \.  304  'J'he  very  root  of  the  right  Nard 
. .  is  mingled  . .  with  Litharge  of  siluer,  Antimony,  or  the 
rind  of  Cyperus.  1639  T.  DE  GHAV  Cowpl.  Hor&ent.  2o3 
Take  lyturgy  of  gold  and  lylurgy  of  silver  ..  mix  well  the 
lyturgys.  i7i8QuiNcv  t'onipl.  Disp.(^-]\^  212  Lyt liargyrns 
Anrit  Litharge  of  Gold.  It  generally  is  call'd  thus  for  its 
Colour  sake.  1727-41  CHAMHKKS;  Cycl.>  Artificial  Litharge, 
which  is  of  two  kinds,  viz.  that  of  gold,  anil  that  of  silver;  or 
rather  it  is  the  same,  with  this  difference,  that  the  one  has 
undergone  a  greater  degree  of  fire  than  the  other.  1796 
KIKWAN  Mem.  Miti.  (ed.  2)  II.  489  Litharge  of  Bismuth. 

t  2.  Used  as  equivalent  to  White  Lead  or  tied 
Lead  (see  LEAD  sl>.^  2). 

1551  TI-RSKR  llerbtili.  Mj,  The  iuice  of  Coriandre  with 
whyte  lede  or  lythurgyry  and  vinegre.  1660  HOWKM, 
J.c.i  icon,  Litargie,  or  white  Load.  1683  PETTUS  Fleta  A/in. 
i.  <  n">86)  -.if)  Of  these  pibble-stones  take  one  part,  and  half  a 
part  of  red  LJttorage  or  Littarge  ..  and  hete  it  well.  1796 
KIRWAN  El,-m.  Alia.  (ed.  2)  II.  368  Litharge  or  Red  Lead, 
1800  tr.  Lag  range's  Clifiii.  II.  64  If  you  expose  to  heal  in  a 
crucible  red  oxide  of  lead  or  litharge. 

3.  attrih.,  as  litharge-furnace  \  litharge-plaster 
?  «DlACHYLON;  litharge-way,  the  opening  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace  through  \\hich  the  litharge 
ilows  in  the  fining  of  silver. 

1887  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  <V  Mining  26  We  canvassed 
the  ..  necessity  of  erecting  a  "litharge  furnace.  1784  Al. 
UNDERWOOD  Dis.  Children  (1799)  III.  94  Small  pieces  of 
the  "litharge-plaster  may  be  applied.  1889  Syd.  Soc.  Lexn 
Litharge  plaster,  the  Kmplastrum  plnmbi.  1797  EncycL 
Brit.  (ed.  3)  XL  464/2  This  blast . .  throws  the  litharge  that 
is  not  imbibed  by  the  test  towards  a  channel,  called  the 
"litharge-way,  through  which  it  flows. 

Lithargie,  obs.  form  of  LETHAKOY. 

Lithate  (li-Jv't).  Chem.  Also  lithiate.  [f. 
I,rni-H'  +  -ATE.]  A  salt  of  lilhic  acid. 

1821  \V.  PROUT  Gravel,  CW(/f///,r,etc.  112  The  quantity  of 
lithate  of  ammonia  in  the  urine  is  increased  above  the 
natural  stamlaul.  1823  CRAHU  Techno!.  Diet.,  Lithiate. 
1862  H.  W.  Fn.Li.u  J)i$.  Lungs  348  The  urine  is  generally 
scanty  during  the  height  of  the  disease,  deep-coloured, 
loaded  with  lithates.  1876  HARLICV  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  6)  119 
It  is  supposed  to  decompose  the  insoluble  lithate  of  soda 
in  the  system. 

Hence  Lithatic  (lijwtik)  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to, 
or  of  the  nature  of  a  lithate. 

1858  J.  H.  lir.NNi-.r  Nutrition  v.  154  The  turbidity  is 
owing  to  the  presence  of  a  lithatic  deposit. 

t  Lithe,  -f/'.i  Obs.  [f.  LlTHK<7. ;  not  connected 
with  LETHE  a.]  A  calm,  lull ;  ftg.  respite. 

c  1300  Hafiflok  147  Ne  he  ne  mmichte  no  ly|)e  gete. 
c  1440  Proinp.  Part>.  310  i  Lyye,  or  lythe,  and  calme  wedyr, 
mafaciet, 

Hence  f  Li'thefiill  </.,  calm,  gentle. 

<i2os  LAV.  1262  He  ponkede  hire  5eorne  mid  H5fulle 
u'orden. 

Lithe,  sb.'  Obs.  exc.  dial.  In  7  lyth,  9  lythe. 
[?f.  LITHE  v.-]  (See  quots.'i 

1688  R.  HOLMR  Armoury  in.  83,  i  Lyth,  or  Lything,  is 
Oatmeal  or  bruised  Groats  that  thickens  Broth.  1899 
Cnuil'ld.  Gloss.)  Lythc*  oatmeal  and  water  mixed  smooth 
and  added  to  broth  to  thicken  it. 


bi8)fJ&8*&-  Also  8-9  lythe.  [?  variant 
of  LEWTH.  (But  cf.  LITHE  «.  2  c.)]  "Warm  shelter. 

1768  Ross  Helcnorc  (1789)  58  She  frae  ony  beeld  was  far 
awa',  Except  stane-sides,  and  they  had  little  lythe.  1868 
G.  MACDONALD  R.  Falconer  II.  195  Come  into  the  lythe 
o'  the  bank  here. 

Lithe  (latf*),  "•  Forms :  i  liCe,  1^5e,  2-5 
lifle,  4  li^th,  4-7  lith,  lythe,  5-7  lyth,  8-9  dial. 
lyth(e,  4-  lithe.  Also  3  i-lifte.  [OE.  //d?  =  OS. 
Itthi,  OliG.  lindi  (MUG.  Unite,  mod.G.  limf)  soft, 
gentle,  mild  :— OTeut.  type  *linfy'o-,  f.  Teut.  and 
\V Aryan  root  */<?;;-,  whence  LIN  z'.,  ON.  ////-;•  soft, 
L.  lentns  slow.] 

*i-l.  Of  persons,  their  actions,  dispositions,  ami 
utterances  :  Gentle,  meek,  mild.  Const,  dat.  or 
to.  Obs. 

£t'cnunl/-$i%3  Manna  mildust . . leodmn  liSost.  a  loooApoJ- 
louins  of  Tyre  (1834)  2/25  Da  cliopode  heo  hi  hire  to  mid 
liSere  spruce,  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  v.  5  Eadfee  synt  pa 
liSan.  c  1200  OKMIM  7754  Forr  lamb  iss  soffte  &  stille  deor, 
&  libe  &  meoc  &  milde.  ciaos  LAV.  4  He  wes  Leouenades 
sone  H3e  him  beo  drihten.  Ibid.  4917  pu  e;ert  me  swioc 
ilioe  jf»75  li|>e]  &  ich  ^>e  leouie  swide.  a.  1225  Ancr.  A*. 
428  Swuuh  ouh  wummone  lore  to  beon — luuelich  &  Ii5e. 
a  1325  Prose  Psalter  cxliv.  [cxlv.]  9  Our  Ix>rd  is  lij>e  to 
allc.  c  1400  />esfr.  Troy  9706  The  fust  of  JH>  fre,  J?at  to  J>e 
freike  said,  Was  Vlyxes,  the  lord,  with  his  lythe  wordes. 

2.  Of  things,  chiefly  material  things :  Mild,  soft ; 
also,  agreeable,  mellow,  pleasant.  Of  a  medicine  : 
Gentle  in  operation.  Obs.  exc.  diaf. 
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c888  K.  -/ELFKED  Botth.  xl.  $  3  HwseSer  him  cume  be 
reSu  \v[y]rd  be  liftu.  n  1000  C&dtJion's  Gen.  211  (Gr.)  pa;t 
line  land,  c  1175  Lamb,  //<>m.  129  Del  weter  of  egipte  wes 
hSe  and  swete.  c  1320  .Sir  Tristr.  707  Water  pat  asked 
swibe...\Vit  mete  and  drink  lifc>e.  i  1384  CHAUCER//.  Famt 
i.  1 18  To  make  lythe  of  that  was  harde.  c  1400  Lanfraiic's 
Cirurg.  87  If  be  qnytture  be  bicke  &  tow?,  bamie  is  be 
medicyn  to  li|>e.  c  1400  Rom.  Ross  3762  The  savour  soft 
and  lytlie  Strook  to  myn  hertc  witlioute  more.  1642  ROGKKS 
Naaman  172  How  lythe  and  cheerful  I  would  the  soule  he 
in  going  to  Zoar  out  of  Sodome.  1664  SI-KI.MAN  Gloss,  s.v. 
Ledo*  lenis  (nobis  hodie,  Lithe).  1844  'J'noM  Rhymes  of  a 
l\'eai'?r  T2.  They  miss  the  lythe  licht  o'  their  May.  1878 
—  J*tk  ft  Knwe  56  ,K.  IX  IX)  Lithe  Time  stole  away. 

tb.  Of  weather:  Calm,  serene.  [Cf.OE.ZOa, 
June  and  July.]  Of  water  :  Smooth,  still.  Obs. 

c  1205  LAY.  7242  p<tt  weder  wes  swiSe  U5e.  Ibid.  24198 
pa.  .J>at  gras  was  rwe  and  ^>at  water  wes  H3e.  a  1300  E.  E. 
Psalter  cvL  29  His  stremes  leften  lithe.  13..  Coer  de  L. 
4859  The  wynd  gan  wexe  lythe.  a  1440  Sir  Eglam.  1056 
To  the  see  they  went  fulle  yare  And  passyd  the  watur 
lythe.  c  1460  Emare  348  The  wedur  was  lythe  of  le.  1577- 
87  HOLINSHF.D  Chron.  II.  Hist.  Scot.  203/2  It  propved  as 
lithe  a  dale,  without  appearance  of  anie  tempest  to  insue. 
C.  Comfortable,  genial,  sheltered,  warm.  Sc* 

c  1430  Syr  Tryam.  417  Sche  toke  up  hur  sone  to  hur  And 
lapped  hyt  fulle  lythe.  c  1470  HESRV  li'allacf  n.  276  Syn 
in  a  bed  thai  brocht  him  fair  and  lyth.  (11774  FF.RGUSSON 
n'£$.  (1807)  262  Like  thee  they  scour  frae  street  or  field, 
And  hap  them  in  a  lyther  bield.  1867  G.  W.  DONALD  Pvctus 
(1879)  66  Licht  an'  lythe  wes  Peggie's  bosom.  1871  \V. 
ALEXANDER  Jt*htrny  tiil'b  xi.  11873)  °^  They're  fine  lythe 
parks,  an'  ear*  tee;  beasts  mith  live  o'  them  throu'  the 
winter  naar.  1884  D.  GRANT  Lays  «V  Leg.  North  274 
Winter  drives  them  o'er  the  sea  To  seek  the  lyther  land. 

3.  Easily  bent;   flexible,  limber,  pliant,  supple. 
''The  current  sense,  the  only  one  in  Johnson.) 

c  1400  St.  Alexius  (Land  622)  6  Of  bodies  stronge  &  li^th. 
J579  SPENSER  Sheph.  ('«/.  Feb.  74  His  dewelap  as  lythe, 
as  lasse  of  Kent,  1599  Withals"  Diet.  109  b,  The  bills  of 
birds  we  see  full  oft,  Whiles  they  bee  yong  are  lith  and  soft. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  347  Th'  unwieldy  Elephant .  .wreath'd 
His  Lithe  Proboscis.  1667  R.  NORWOOD  tn  Phil.  Trans. 
II.  567  To  the  Harping-Iron  is  made  fast  a  strong  lythe 
rope.  1814  GARY  Dante,  Par.  xxvi,  85  Like  the  leaf,  That 
bows  its  lithe  top  till  the  blast  is  blown.  1833  TKNNVSON 
t'ofuis  36  As  lithe  eels  over  meadows  gray  Ott  shift  their 
glimmering  pool  by  night.  1856  BRYANT  Poems,  Hymn  to 
Death  37  The  perjurer,  Whose  tongue  was  lithe,  e'en  now, 
and  voluble  Against  his  neighbour's  life.  1871  R.  KI.LIS  tr. 
Catullus  Ixi.  106  He  more  lithe  than  a  vine  amid  Trees. 

4.  Of  broth,  soup,  etc. :  Smooth,  thick,  dial, 

a  1648  DIGRV  Closet  Open.  (1669)  259  Stir  it  up  quick  with 
your  hands,  like  a  lith  pudding.  1805  J.  SiAc.r,  JA'iY. 
Poems  (1808)  56  Hit  swoaps  o'  drink  an'  guod  lythe  keale. 

5.  Comb. 

1791  Cowi'KR  Iliad  xv.  839  Or  swans  lithe-necked  grazing 
the  river's  verge.  1897  Daily  News  26  May  9  There  are 
sixteen  of  them,  .tall,  lithe-looking  .sun-burnt  figures. 

t  Lithe,  J'.1  Obs.  Forms:  i  IftSan.  3  litSen, <7rw. 
lipenn.  Pa.  A  i  1&5,  3  leet!,  la*,//.  li*e(n ;  also 
in  weak  form  li'5(e)de.  Pa.pple.  3ilitSe(u.  [OK. 
llSan,  IdS,  liden  ••=  OS.  //dan,  OHG.  lidan  carry 
(MUG.  lideti),  ON.  //da  to  travel  (Sw.  lida,  Da. 
titte\  Goth.  (#/"-,  ga->  ns-^letfan  to  go,  f.  Teut.  root 
*///*-  (:*/(«t-,  see  LOAD  *£.).]  intr.  To  go,  pass; 
in  OE.  esp.  to  go  by  sea,  to  sail. 

Beowulf '221  0a  Hoende  land  fcesawon.  ^900  tr.  B.rda's 
/list.  in.  xiv.  [xix.]  (1890)  218  pa  forlet  he  ba  nUKiSe  &  ofer 
sac  la&  in  Gallia  rice,  c  izoo  OKMIS  8434  Inntill  whillc  ende 
off  all  batt  land  He  badd  himm  panne  UptniL  c  1205-75  LAY. 
[passim1:  w*  Glossary], 

Hence  f  Li -thing///,  a.,  of  a  ship,  sailing. 

(1205  LAY-  943  Alle  ba  H5inde  scipen  pe  on  his  londe  beo5. 

t  Lithe,  &.2  Obs.  Forms:  i  lipan,  lipian,  3 
lifien,  4-7  lythe,  3-  lithe.  [OE.  lid -an  t  weak 
vb.  f.  //de  mild,  LITHE  a.] 

1.  trans.  To  render  'lithe',  i.e.  gentle  or  mild ; 
to  influence  (a  person)  gently ;  to  relax  (fetters) ; 
to  assuage,  mitigate  (grief,  pain) ;  to  relieve,  soothe; 
to  render  (a  limb)  supple ;  to  bend,  subdue  (per 
sons,  their  passions). 

^897  K.  ^ELFRED  Gregory's  Past.  xvii.  124  Dis  isSearf  Saet 
se  se  be  wunde  lacnian  wille  ^eote  win  on.  .St.  eft  ttt,fiBt  se 
hie  Hoe  &  hale,  c  xaoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  95  Shere3ures- 
daies  absolucion  H5e  be  sinne  bendes.  13..  A'.  A/is.  2797 
The  saut  com  so  thikke  and  swithe,  That  no  weryng  ne 
myghte  heom  lithe.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI,  A.  vii.  183  Lome 
mennes  limes  weore  lybet  bat  tyme.  c  1374  CHAUCER 
Troylns  iv.  726  (754)  He  bat  wont  here  wo  was  for  to  lyt>e, 
She  mot  for-gon.  a  1400-50  Alexttnder  3754  To  lithe  vs  all 
if  bou  limpes  na  louyng  bou  gettis.  c  1430  Syr  Gener. 
iRoxb.)  7721  Hir  angre  she  gan  ther  to  lithe.  155*  A  in-. 
HAMILTON  Catech.  (1884!  173  The  haly  spreit.  .be  his  grace 
lythis  and  turnis  our  hart  to  God.  1614  T.  ADAMS  Dinells 
fianhet  vi.  291  England.. hath  now  suppled,  lythed,  and 
stretched  their  throat es.  164*  ROGKKS  Naaman  313  Giue 
me  also  faith,  Lord,.. to  lythe,  to  forme,  and  to  accommo 
date  my  spirit  and  members. 

2.  To  render  '  lithe '  or  thick ;  to  thicken  (broth, 
etc.).     Also  transf. 

1674  RAY  N,  C.  Words  30  Lithe  the  pot,  i.e.  put  Oatmeal 
into  it.  ij7ii  W.  STORR  Bk.  Rein,  in  Yorksh.  Arch.  Jrttl. 
VII.  58  Lithe  it  with  bean  meal  as  hot  as  can  be  bidden. 
1808  BALD  Coal-trade  of  Scot.  i.  13  The  coalmasters 
frequently  iniiuired  if  the  sinkers  were  lything  the  water, 
that  is,  making  it  of  a  thick  and  muddy  colour  by  their 
operations.  1867  Ii.  BRIF.RLEY  Marlocks  iii.  69  The  old 
woman  was  engaged  in  '  lithing '  the  broth. 

Lithe  (ki'S)i  ^-3  Obs.  exc.  arch,  and  dial. 
Forms :  3  lifcen,  -in,  3-7,  9  lythe,  4,  7  lithen, 
4  lythen,  4,  6  7  lith,  4-6  lyth,  3-  lithe.  [ON. 
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hlyOa  (MSw.  tyJha  to  listen,  Sw.  fy(?at  Da.  lydc  to 
obey ;  the  Da.  lytte  to  listen,  is  a  different  forma 
tion),  f.  /i/itfS  neut.,  listening,  sound,  corresp.  to 
(loth.  ///////  listening  attention  (fffvyfa),  OHG. 
hlittifar,  OK.  Ji/J0d0r  sense  of  hearing,  music,  t. 
Teut.  root  *  A/fit-  to  hear :  see  LIST  j^.l]  intr. 
To  hearken,  listen.  Const,  dat.  or  fo,  unto  (aft 
til!  .  Also,  to  hear  of  (a  thing).  Occas.  quasi- 
trans,  with  obj.  a  thing. 

«  1225  Juliana  73  LvsieS  me  leoue  men  &  HSeS  ane 
hwile.  £-1250  Gen.  4-  Ex.  2077  QnaS  3is  bred-wri3te, 
'  liSeft  nu  me  \  c  1300  Havelok  1400  Libes  nou  alle  to  me, 
Louerdinges.  13..  Gatv.  q  Gr.  Knt.  1719  Thenne  was  hit 
lif  vpon  list  to  lyf»en  be  hounde?.  c  1330  R.  HRI'NNF.  Chron. 
(1810)  67  How  be  gamen  ^ede  lithe  1  salle  ?ow  seie.  ^1330 
A»tis  %  Atiiil.  429  Hir  name  was  cleped  Belisaunt,  As  ye 
may  lithe  at  me.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xi.  65  To  lithen 
here  laies  and  here  loueliche  notes.  ? a  1400  Morte  Arth. 
iSro  Thets  newe  made  knyghtte/  Lythes  vn-to  the  crye. 
c  1400  Tale  of  Gamely  n  i  Litheth  and  lesteneth  and  herken- 
eth  aright,  a  1400-50  Alexander  5023  pan  list  him  lithe  of 
his  lyfe  &  of  his  last  ende.  £1470  Golagros  fy  Gaiv.  1163 
Lufly  ledis  in  land,  lythis  me  til  !  ?  a  1500  Ra/tad,  Adaw 
Bell,  etc.  i.  17  Now  lithe  and  listen,  gentlemen  That  of 
mirth  loueth  to  heare  !  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  1.  i  Now 
lythis  of  ane  gentill  Knycht,  Schlr  Thomas  Nor  ray.  1592 
in  I'icary's  Anat.  (1888)  App.  ix.  228  Lythe  and  I  shall 
tell  them  the.  1615  BRATHWAIT  Strappado  (1878)  132X11011 
muu  not  take  petition  dithen  me)  Nor  entertaine  him,  till 
thou  take  thyfee,  1683*).  MERITON  Yorksh.  Dial.  4  Lythe 
yee,  Lytlie  yee  !  How  fond  ley  you  tawke,  1807  STAGG 
Poems  20  Monny  a  sleepless  night  she  past, . .  As  she  lythe'd 
the  lengthnin'  blast.  1840  BARIUM  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  i. 
WiUkff  Frolic,  (^ne  tale  I  remember  of  mickle  dread, 
Now  lithe  and  listen,  my  little  boy  Ned. 

Lithe,  variant  of  LYTHE,  the  pollack. 

Lithe,  obs.  ^rd  sing.  ind.  pres.  of  LIE  v.^  and  -. 

t  Litheby,  a.  Obs.  Forms :  i  lij>ebis(e,  3 
leolSebeie,  lej>ebei.  [OK.  hofu-bige ,  lifieblge',— 
pre-Engl.  *lipubaugjo-i  f.  tifiu-  LITH  st>.1  +  *baugjo~, 
i.  root  of  Bow  v.]  Supple-jointed,  lissome. 

c  1000  ^LFRIC  I  Join.  II.  152  pa  wear3  baet  halite  He  hal 
on  eorOan  ^emet,.  .Ii5e  bi^e  on  limum.  a  1215  St.  Marker. 
16  Sei  me  seli  meiden  hwonne  is  le  ileanet  i  jjine  leooebeie 
limen  so  stalewurSe  strencSe.  a  1275  Pr<K:  SElfred  692  in 
O.  K.  Misc.  138  pe  lonke  mon  is  lebe  bei, 

Lithectasy  (li)>e'ktasi).  Snrg.  [f.  Gr.  Aitfos 
stone  -f  fKraais:  see  KCTASY.]  The  operation  of 
removing  calculi  through  the  urethra,  by  first  ex 
tending  or  dilating  it. 

1842  K.  WILLIS  Stone  in  Bladder  PrefM  The  operation 
which  1  have  described  under  the  title  of  Lithectasy.  1876 
(IKOSS  Dis.  Bladder  236  Professor  Dolbeau  .  .has  perform t-d 
tlte  operation,  which  he  terms  perineal  lithotrity,  but  which 
differs  only  from  lithectasy  in  removing  the  calculus  piece 
meal. 

Lithectomy  (Iil>e'kt6mi).  Surg.  [f.  Gr.  Ai'0-os 
stone  +  ftc  out  +  To/im  cutting.]  A  proposed  sub 
stitute  for  the  inaccurate  word  LITHOTOMY  ^Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.  1889). 

Lithed,  obs.  pa.  t.  LIGHT  v.l 

Lithely  (bi-Sli),  adv.    [f.  LITHE  a.  +  -LY  2.] 

1 1.  Gently,  graciously,  meekly,  mildly.   Obs. 

c8o7K.  At*\.mix.\} Gregorys  Past.  x\\.  150  Hwilum  lioelice 
to  oreati^eanne.  a  1225  Ancr.  K.  428  TecheS  ham  to 
holden  hore  riulen.  .liSeliche  pauh,  &  luueliclie.  ^1240 
Sawles  Ii  'arde  in  Cott.  Horn.  259  Wei  is  riht  bat  we  }>e  lidc- 
liche  lustnin. 

2.  \\ith  pliant  movement ;  briskly,  nimbly. 

1813  HOGG  Queen's  Wake  69  And  quhen  we  cam  to  the 
Lommond  height,  Se  lythlye  we  lychtid  doune.  1854 
Frasers  Mag.  L.  398  Your  line  springs  Hthely  into  the  air, 
bookless,  and  of  course  fishless. 

Litheness  (Ui-Snes).  [f.  LITHE  a.  +  -NESS.] 
fa.  Gentleness,  meekness,  mildness,  b.  Flexi 
bility,  suppleness, 

CH75  Lamb.  Horn.  95  Erest  he  walde  us  mid  HSnesse 
isteoren.  ^1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  x.  (Mat/ton)  445  PC  clergy 
..with  lythnes  [had]  bydc  goddis  wrake.  1460  CAI-GKAVE 
Chron.  (Rolls)  52  Summe  men  seide  that  he  [Aristotle]  was 


Naaman  458  Thou  canst  remove  that  utter  unwillingnesse 
.  .and  cause  lythnesse,  and  complying  therewith.  1731 
BAILEY  vol.  II,  Lithencsi,  suppleness,  limberness.  1861 
WILSON  &  GKIKIE  Mem.  E.  Corves  xii.  4^02  The  litheness  of 
hisbodyat  this  time  was  altogether  surprising.  1877  LlLACKlE 
Wise  Men  20  To  sinewy  grasp  and  litheness  bred. 

t  Li'ther ,  sb.  Obs.  [OE.  HS(e]re  :-prehistoric 
*librjun-,  f.  *lej>ro'"  LEATHKR.]  .A  sling. 

£725  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  F 385  Fmufa,  liSre.  <rooo 
tr.  Kzda's  Hist.  IV.  xvii.  (xiii.)  (1890)  304  Swa  micelre 
hraedo  swa  mon  maexe  mid  lideran  ^eweorpan.  1297  R. 
GLOL'C.  (Rolls)  8124  Me  ne  mijte  nojt  ise  bote  arwenS  flon, 
&  stones  out  of  liberen  [z'.r.  leperen]. 

Lither  (li'Saa),  a.  and  adv.  Forms  :  a.  i  lyflre, 
(hlydre),  16«re,  (2  leoCre),  2-3  lutSere,  3  leUere, 
luUre,  (lui-,  luyper),  3-4  ItSere,  luther^e,  3-5 
lufier,  4  luthur,  lupur,  lypere,  lythyre,  4-5 
lethur,  ?  lether,  lethir(e,  lethur,  lithur,  lythyr, 
(5  leither,  6  lytheir,  liether,  3-  lither.  ft.  5 
ledyr,  liddyr,  lyder,  -ir,  -yr,  6  Udder,  lydder, 
-ir,  -yr.  [OE.  lydre :— prehistoric  *tiu]>rjo-;  the 
first  element  of  MHG.,G.  liederlich  lewd  (in  early 
use  also  slight,  trifling,  pretty),  and  related  by  ablaut 
to  LonnEK.  Some  scholars  regard  the  Gr.  < Xevflf pos 
and  L.  liber,  free,  as  ultimately  connected.] 


LITHER. 

A.  adj. 

f  1.  Of  persons,  their  actions,  dispositions,  etc.  : 
Bad,  wicked ;  base,  rascally  unjust.  Also  of  an 
animal :  Ill-tempered.  Obi. 

r893  K.  ,/ELFRED  Oros.  vi.  xxxv-i,  Ac  se  ealdormon  hie 
betaihte  lyprum  monnum  to  healdonne.  c  1000  Ags.  Gcsp. 
Luke  xix.  22  Of  pinum  mu5e  ic  oe  deme  la  lyftra  peowa. 
a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  241  ludas  and  pat  leoore  folc  hit  repen. 
a  1225  Ancr.  R.  256  He  is  umlte,  deies  &  nihtes,  uorle  un- 
limen  ow  mid  wreoSe,  ooer  mid  lufter  onde.  1297  R.  GtOfc. 
(Rolls)  1873  A  luper  emperour  biuore  bat  het  maximian. 
1340-70  Alex,  f,-  Dind.  272  Al  lupur  bi-leue  we  lopen  in 
herte.  1362  LANGL.  /'.  /'/.  A.  v.  98  pus  I  Hue  loueles  lyk 
A  luper  dogge.  a  1400-50  Alexander  840  Sa  he  lost  has  pe 
lyfe  for  his  leper  [Dublin  MS.  lether]  wordis.  n  1529 
SKELTON  Agst.  Garnesclie  146  The  follest  slouen  ondyr 
heuen,  Prowde,  peuiche,  lyddyr,  and  lewde.  1546  J.  HEY- 
WOOD  Prov.  (1867)  39  All  folke  thought  them,  .to  lyther,  To 
lynger  bothe  in  one  house  togyther. 

tb.  absol.  (quasi-rf.).  sing.  Evil  in  the  abstract. 
//.  Bad  men. 

a  1225  St.  Marker.  3  Ne  ne  let  tu  neauer  mi  sawle  for- 
leosen  wib  the  forlorne  ne  wib  the  luSere  mi  lif.  13. .  E.  E. 
A  Hit.  P.  A.  566  Oper  ellez  pyn  yje  to  lyper  is  lyfte.  1HJ. 
B.  163  For  alle  arn  laped  luflyly,  be  luper  &  pe  better. 
1340-70  Alex.  *t  Dind.  629  Lede  clanly  }our  lif  &  no  lupur 
wirche.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xvm.  82  Thus  are  pe  lithere 
lykned  to  fussheborue  sterlinges. 

t2.  Of  things:  Bad  (in  various  senses,  chiefly 
physical) ;  poor,  sorry,  ill-conditioned,  ill-look 
ing,  worthless ;  hurtful.  Of  a  part  of  the  body  : 
Withered,  paralysed,  impotent.  Obs. 

1:1000  /ELFRIC  Gen.  xli.  27  pa  seofon  hla-nan  oxan  and  pa 
seofon  hlySran  ear  jetacniaS  seofon  hungerjear.  £1050 
Suppl.  &lfrics  Gloss,  in  Wr-Wulcker  179/45  Lolium  et 
cetera  adulterina  genera  Boben  and  core  Iy5re  cynn. 
a  1225  Ancr.  R.  258  peo  ilke  reou&fulle  garcen  of  be  luSere 
skurgen.  1297  R.  GLOL'C.  (Rolls)  621  So  bat  a  lujier  beue- 
rege  to  hare  biofbe  hii  browe.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  156 
For  be  monnes  lode  neuer  so  luper,  be  lyf  is  ay  swete. 
<i  1330  Otutl  042  Sore  he  fel  oppon  be  grounde,  &  hadde  a 
fol  luper  wonde.  1340-70  A  lex.  A-  Dind.  868  pere-fore  no  like 
no  lud  of  his  lupur  fare.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  XV.  342  As 
in  lussheborwes  is  a  lyther  alay  and  jet  loketh  he  lyke  a 
sterlynge.  .1400  Yivaine  fy  Ga7i>.  599  He  passed  . .  mony 
a  playne,  Til  he  come  to  that  lethir  sty,  That  him  byhoved 
pass  by.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  vi.  v.  17  His  smotterit  habit, 
our  his  schulderis  lidder.  1549  CHALONER  Erasm.  on  Folly 
F  ij  b,  They,  .still  daube  theyr  lither  chekes  with  peintyng. 
1556  ABP.  PARKER  Ps.  xxxvi.  Argument,  He  careth  and 
carkth  for  his  lytheir  gayne.  1567  GOLDING  Ovid's  Met. 
xil.  issh,  And  in  his  lither  hand  he  hilld  a  potte  of  wyne. 
1621  MABBE  tr.  Altaian's  Guzman  d'Alf.  n.  7, 1  like  them 
[radishes]  better,  .being  thus  lyther,  and  withered  as  you 
see,  then  when  they  are  fresh  and  cripsie. 
t  b.  of  the  air :  Foul,  pestilential.  Obs. 

1393  LANGL.  /*.  PL  C.  xvi.  220  Founde  ich  bat . .  hus  [the 
pope's]  bulle  myghte  Letten  pis  luper  eir..Thenne  wolde 
ich  [etc.]. 

3.  Lazy,  sluggish,  spiritless  ;  also  absol.  NowrfzW. 
c  1460  To-.vneley  Myst.  xiii.  147  Crystys  curs,  my  knaue 

thou  art  aledyrhyne!  1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  m.xxxiv, 
liehald  ?e  men  that  callis  ladyis  lidder.  1529  LYNDESAV 
Complaynt  75  Thocht  I  be,  in  my  askyng,  lidder.  r  1560 
A.  SCOTT  Poems  i.S.  T.  S.)  ii.  68  Thair  lanciss  come  to  lidder 
&  slaw.  1600  Look  About  You  xi.  c  4  b,  He  bring  his  lyther 
leggesin  letter  frame.  1611  FLORIO,  Badalone,  ..a  luboard, 
a  lither,  a  loger  head.  1632  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biomti's 
Eromena  143  The  qualitie  of  the  Princesse  her  servants,  was 
not  so  litherand  effeminate,  .as  [etc.].  1675  HORIIKS  Odyss. 
( 1677)  21 7  The  man  to  see  to  was  both  great  and  tall,  Though 
but  a  lither  fellow.  1820  SCOTT  Abbot  iv,  Thine  own  lazi 
ness,  .that  dost  nothing  but  drink  and  sleep  and  leaves 
that  lither  lad  to  do  the  work.  1884  J.  C.  EGERTON  Sussex 
folks  $  Ways  iv.  61 '  Lither'.  .was  quite  familiar  to  him  in 
the  sense  of '  idle,  lazy  '. 

b.  Lither  lunien:  =  'lazy  lout  .  Hence  the  hi  her 
lurden  :  the  disease  of  laziness  =  FEVEB-LURDEN. 

a  1500  Marr.  Wit  tf  H'isd.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  13, 1  am  al  waves 
troubled  with  thelitherlurden.  i6isBnATHWAiT.V/ni/>/<i</.i 
(1878)  129  What  lockie  (lither  lurden)  lesse  for  wea,  Thou'st 
he  so  tattert. 

4.  Pliant,  supple;  (of  the  air, sky)  yielding,  ardi. 
Also,  in  mod.  dialects  (influenced  by  LITHE  a.)  : 
Agile,  nimble. 

1565  Cooi'ER  Thesaurus,  s.v.  Brachiuin,  Cerea  brafhia, 
Nice  and  liether  armes.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hat.  I'/,  iv.  vii.  21 
Thou  antique  Death.. Two  Talbots  winged  through  the 
lither  Skie,  In  thy  despight  shall  scape  Mortalitie.  <  1600 
DAY  Begg.  BednallGr.  iv.  ii.  (1881)  82  Vanish,  I  know  thou 
art  but  lither  ayr,  Thy  hand  fell  lightly  on  me.  1643  IH-R- 
'  ROUGHES  Ext.  tlosea  (1652)  102  They  have  wide,  checker, 
lyther  consciences.  1658  ROWLAND  Moufet's  T/ieat.  Ins. 
957  The  Butterfly  is  a  volatile  Insect,  having.. two  lither 
cornicles  growing  forth  from  before  his  eyes.  1807  HOGG 
Mount.  Bard,  Mary  o/ Mori!  Glen  103  With  limbs  as  lydder 
and  as  lythe  As  duddis  hung  out  to  dry.  1860  MAL'KY /'/•_]•. . 
Geog.  Sea  iv.  §  239  We  see,  as  in  a  figure,  the  lither  sky  tilled 
with  crystal  vessels  full  of  life-giving  air.  1891  MAXWELL 
GRAY  In  Heart  of  Storm  I.  38  Boys.. are  made  that  lither 
and  sprack  they  can't  bide  quiet  long  together. 

fB.  adv.  Badly,  wickedly  ;  ill,  poorly.  Obs. 

c  1000  CArist  ff  Satan  62  (Gr.)  HabbaS  we  alle  swa  for 
oiiMim  leasunguin  lySre  £efered.  c  1205  LAY.  2785  Ah  to 
ward  his  lifes  ende  him  itomp  we!  luoere  \c  1275  luprej. 
a  1225  Juliana  33  pu  biwistest  daniel  bimong  |)e  wode  liuns 
ilatet  se  luSere.  CITOO  Prm'erbs  ofHcndyng  in  Rel.  Ant. 
1.  114  Lyht  chep  luthere  jeldes. 

Hence  t  Iii'thertoack,  a  slothful  person,  f  Li'- 
therhead,  wickedness. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  9488  pe  godemen  of  be  lond  hire 
luperhede  iseye.  c  1305  St.  Kenelm  88  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  50 
Heo  turnede  to  folie  &  to  liberhede  al  hire  pojt.  1577  tr. 
Kullingtr's  Decades  (1592)  269  Hee  must  be  no  litherbacke, 
vnapt,  or  slothuill  fellow. 


LITHER. 

t  Li'ther,  v. '  Obs.  [(.  LITHER  sfi.]  a,,  trans. 
To  hurl,  shout  forth  from  (or  as  from)  a  sling,  b. 
intr.  To  sling  stones,  to  let  fly.  Const,  to  (  =  «/). 

a  1225  Aner.  K.  290  LiSere  to  him  luSerliche  mid  te  holie 
rode  sleue.  1297  K.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  11438  Hii  wolde  sir 
edward  vawe  out  to  horn  sende  Ilibered  wijj  a  mangenel, 
horn  wij>  horn  to  lede.  1393  LANGL.  P.  I'l.  C.  XIX.  48 
|>ese  lourdeines  litheren  bcr-to  >>at  alle  be  leues  fallen,  And 
fecchelh  a-way  this  frut. 

t  Li'ther,  v.~  Otis.  In  3  iSSerien,  lyperien. 
[f.  LITHER  a.]  intr.  To  act  wickedly,  to  do  harm. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xxv.  5  Kirke  of  li)>erand  [Vulg.  eccle- 
siatn  tnalienantinm\  hated  I.  Ibid,  xxxvi,  9  For  bat  liberes, 
outend  sal  pai.^  Ibid,  civ.  15  In  mine  prophetes  nil  lithre  bou. 

Lither,  liUere,  obs.  forms  of  LATH  Kit  v. 

Litherage,  obs.  form  of  LITHARGK. 

tLi'therby.  Obs.  rare-\  [f.  LITHKB  a.  + 
-BY  (see  -BY  2).]  (See  quot.) 

1598  R.  BERNARD  tr.  Terence,  Andria  t.  iii.  19  Triers  no 
time  lo  plaie  the  litherbie  now,  or  lasie  lubber. 

t  Li'therly,  a.  Obs.  [f.  LITHEK  a.  +  -I.Y  1. 
OE.  had  lyjierlic  in  the  sense  of  sordid,  mean  ;  cf. 
G.  HeJerlifh  (mentioned  s.v.  LITHER  a.).]  a.  Spite 
ful,  mischievous,  b.  Idle,  lazy. 

"573  TUSSER  Huslt.  Ixxxv.  (1878)  174  Some  litherly  lubber 
more  eateth  than  twoo,  yet  leaueth  vndone  that  another 
will  doo.  a  1643  W.  CARTWRIGHT  Ordinary  n.  ii,  (1651)  25 
What  wends  against  the  grain  is  lytherly.  1684  H.  MORE 
Answer  24  To  awaken  them  out  of  their  remisness  and 
litherly  formalness.  1803  SCOTT  Last  Minstr.  n.  xxxii,  He 
was  waspish,  arch  and  litherlie. 

t  Li'therly,  adv.  Obs.  For  forms  see  LITHER  a. 
and-LY^.  [f.  LITHER  a.  +  -i\ 2.]  In  a  '  lither' man 
ner,  a.  Wickedly,  deceitfully,  viciously,  b.  Badly, 
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I    edged  with  small,  hard,  and  stone-like  concretions.     1880  in 
I    Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

II  Lithiasis  (liloi-asis).  Path.  [mod.L.M/iiasis, 
fir.  \i4Ho0is,  f.  \,»iai>,  f.  Aiflos  stone.]  The  forma- 
|  lion  of  stony  concretions  in  any  part  of  the  body, 
esp.  in  the  bladder  and  urinary  passages. 

1657  Physical  Diet.,  Lithiasis,  the  disease  of  the  stone, 
engendered  in  a  mans  body.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v. 
Stone,  The  lithiasis,  or  the  disposition  of  the  kidneys  and 
bladder  to  generate  stones.  1835  G.  GREGORY  'l'/ieory  fy 
Pract.  Med.  (ed.  4)  567  The  foundation  of  our  reasonings 
concerning  lithiasis.  1855  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Lithiasis. 
Name  given  to  a  disease  of  the  eyelids,  in  which  small  hard 
tumours  grow  upon  their  margins.  1866  A.  FLINT  Princ. 
Med.  (1880)  906  The  discharge  from  the  body  of  urinary 
concretions,  .constitutes  lithiasis  or  gravel. 

Lithiate,  sb. :  see  LITHATE. 
Lithiated(li'J)i<7ited  .,///.«.  [Two  formations: 
(l)  f.  LITH(IC)  +  -ATE  +  -KI)1  ;   (2)  {.  LlTHI-UM  + 

-ATE  +  -ED!.]     t  a.  Combined  with  '  lithic  '  (now 
called  uric)  acid  (obs).     b.  Impregnated  with  a 
-   salt  of  lithium. 

1797  WOLLASTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXVII.  389  Gouty 
matter  is  lithiated  soda.  1884  Nonconf.  ,(•  Indep.  1 1  Sept. 
883/2  Another  form  of  soda  is  the  lithiated  compound  phos 
phate.  [1890  Century  Diet.,  Lithiate,  v.,  to  impregnate  with 
a  salt  of  lithium.] 

Lithic  (li'bik),  a.l  and  sb.  [ail.  Gr.  Aift/cuf,  f. 
Ai'flos  stone.]  A.  aaj. 

1.  Chem.  and  Path.  Of  or  pertaining  to  'stone' 
or  calculi  in  the  bladder.  ^Lithic  acid:  an  ob 
solete  name  for  uric  acid. 


beo5  . .  forloren  luSerliche.  c  1250  Gen.  <V  Ex.  1563  Din 
brooer  iacob  was  her  nil  And  toe  8in  bliscing  liSer-like 
13..  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  36  What  vrbly  habel  ..  Wolde  lyke, 
if  a  ladde  com  lyberly  attyred.  <  1350  //'///.  Palerne  1231 
Leberly  as  a  lyouii  he  lepes  in-to  be  prese.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
.Miller's  T.  113  A  clerk  hadde  litherly  tjiset  his  whyle.  But 
if  he  koude  a  Carpenter  bigyle.  '! a  1400  Morte  Arth.  1263 
To  unlordly  he  wyrkez,  Thus  letherly  agaynes  law  to  lede 
my  pople.  c  1460  Tmvneley  Myst.  xiii.  171  Men  say  '  lyght 
chepe  letherly  for-yeldys'.  1550  COVERDALE  Spir.  Pfrle 
xvii.  (1588)  167  Earnestly,  manfully,  and  not  litherly  or 
faintly.  01583  ARBUTHNOT  in  Pinkerton  Anc.  Sc.  Forms 
(1786)  144  Men  wes  sueir,  and  durst  not  steir;  But  lurkit 
lidderlie.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  \\.  Iviii.  83  Doing  all  things 
that  they  did,  litherly,  slowly,  rekelesly  and  stubliornely. 

t  Li'therness.  Obs.    [f.  LITHEK  a.+  -NESS.] 

1.  Wickedness. 

a  1140  Ureisim  in  Co//.  Horn.  197  pu  ne  uorsakest  nenne 
mon  uor  his  luoernesse.     1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7999  His 
strengbe  and  is  wisdom  ..  He  turnde  to  luberuesse,  j>o  Ian- 
franc  was  ded.     1340  HAMPOLF.  Pr.  Cause.  226  pis  worlde. .    i 
es  ful  of  pompe  and  lythernes. 

2.  Laziness,  sloth,  listlessness,  indifference ;  want 
of  spirit,  cowardice.  Also  in  physical  sense,  laxity. 

c  1415  WYNTOUN  Cron.  vl.  iv.  355  He  that  lay  in  lythyrnes. 
1523  SKELTON  Garl.  Laurel  733,  I  am  not  ladyn  of  liddyr- 
nes  with  lumpis.  1570  SIR  'J'.  WILSON  Demosthenes  17 
Things  lost  by  much  lethernesse  must  be  recovered  againe 
by  great  diligence.  1603  KI.ORIO  Montaigne  (1634)  540  It  is 
..uniust  that  the  lithernesse  of  our  wives,  should  be  fostered 
with  our  sweat.  1656  W.  D.  tr.  Coiiuniut'  Gate  Lat.  Unl.  \ 
§  617.  189  Shun  both  extremities;  but  sloath  and  litherness 
more.  1727  BRADLEY  l''am.  Diet.  s.  v.  Dropsy,  When  the 
Dropsy  proceeds  from  the  real  Indisposition  ..  of  the  Liver,  I 
its  known  by.  .Litherness  or  Supinity  of  the  Belly. 

Lithesome  (bi-3s5mN ,  a.  [f.  LITHE  a.  +  -SOME.]    ! 
Pliant,  supple,  agile;   =  LISSOM. 

1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  I.  177  Nature  may  have  j 
. .  made  some  of  our  organs  more  lithesome  . .  than  others. 
1812  J.  HENRY  Camp.  ngst.  Quebec  64  Smith  was  lithsome 
and  quick  afoot.  1863  K.INGI.AKE  Crimea  II.  428  The  war 
like  carriage  of  the  men,  and  their  strong,  lithesome,  resolute 
step.  1882  HER) T.  BALLANTINE  Exper.  v.  (ed.  5)  248  My 
attention  was  attracted  by  an  active  lithesome  old  man. 

Lithia1  (li-J>ia).  C/iem.  [a.  mod.L. //V/«Vr, altered 
from  LITHION,  after  soda,  fotassa.  Cf.  LITHINA.] 
The  oxide  of  lithium,  LiO. 

1818  Jrnl.  Sci.  $  Arts  V.  337  Lithia  (the  name  given  to 
the  new  alkali)  was  first  found  in  the  petalite.  1819  [see 
LITHIUM].  1826  HENRY  Elem.  Chem.  I.  573  The  acetate  of 
lithia.  .was  converted  by  calcination  into  carbonate  of  lithia. 
1875  H.  C.  WOOD  Tlierap.  (1879)  497  Lithia.  .closely  resem 
bles  potash  in  its  effects  upon  the  system. 

b.  atlrib.    and    Comb.,   as   lithia  salt,   mater; 
lithia-emerald   (see   HIDDENITE)  ;    lithia-mica 
=  LEPIDOLITE  ;  lithia-tourmaline  =  RURELLITE. 

1854-68  DANA  Mm.  (ed.  5)  314  Lepidolite.  .*  Lithia-mica.    \ 
1879  RUTLEY  Study  Rocks  xii.  arr  Greisen  is  a  granular-    ! 
crystalline  rock,  consisting  of  quartz  and  mica,  the  latter    j 
usually  lithia-mica.    1842  PARNELL  Chem.  Anal.  (1845)  50 
A  *lithia  salt.     1878  KINGZETT  Anim.  Client.  201  *Lithia 
water  is  often  prescribed  to  gouty,  .persons. 

c.  colloq.  Short  for  lithia  water. 

1893  SALTL-S  Sapphira  21  Mr.  Snaith ..  refreshed  himself    | 
with  whisky  and  lithia. 

II  Lithia  -  (li-J>ia).  Path.     [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  Aiffos 
stone.]     The  formation  of  sand  or  stony  concretions 
in  the  body,  esp.  in  the  Meibomian  follicles  of  the   ! 
eye.     (Cf.  LITHIASIS.) 

1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  255  Tendency  to  the 
separation  or  production  of  a  morbid  superabundance  of 
calcareous  earth  in  Osthexia  and  Lithia.     1842  DUNGLISON 
Aft;/.  Lex.,  Lithia,  the  formation  of  stone  or  gravel  in  the    j 
human  body.     Also,  an  affection  in  which  the  eyelids  are    i 
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.ASToxin/>^;V.7>a«j.  I.XXXVII.  336Apeculiar 
concrete  acid,  which,  since  his  [Scheele's]  time  has  received 
the  name  of  lithic.  lUd.  393  The  appearance  of  the  lithic 
strata,  .shews  that  they  are  . .  an  accidental  deposit.  1803 
Med.  Jrnl.  IX.  350  Small  quantities  of  uncombined  lithic, 
or,  as  it  is  now  called,  uric  acid.  1821  W.  PROUT  Gravel, 
Calculus,  etc.  223  A  small  or  moderately  sized  lithic  calculus 
in  the  bladder.  1845  BUDD  Dis.  Lifer  37  The  efficacy  of 
alkalies  in  preventing  the  deposit  of  lithic  gravel  in  the 
urine.  1851  CARPENTER  Man.  Phys.  (ed.  2)  445  Urinary 
deposits,  which  consist  of  the  normal  elements  of  the  Urine, 
—namely,  Lithic  Acid,  and  the  Phosphates.  1876  GROSS 
Dis.  Hliitldcr  180  The  uric,  or  lithic,  acid  calculus. 


lithick  literature.  [Quasi-archaic.]  1865-7  J.  FFKGUSSON  /fist. 
Archit.  (1874)  1.35  The  best  lithic  ornaments  are  those  which 
approach  nearest  to  the  grace  and  pliancy  of  plants.  1874 
Contemp.  Rev.  XXIV.  762  The  architecture,  .of  St.  Paul's 
is  lithic,  and  suitable  to  no  other  material  than  stone.  1883 
N.  JOLY  Man  bef.  Mt'tals  \.  i.  §  3.  23  Even  in  our  day  groups 
of  men  exist  who  are  still  in  theu  lithic  age. 

B.  sb.  A  medicine  given  lor  stone  in  the  bladder 
(Funk's  Stand.  Diet.  1893). 

LithlC  (li'J>ik),  rt.-    Chem.       [f.  I.TTH-JUM-r-IC.] 

Pertaining  to  lithium.     Lithic  paint  (see  quot.). 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Lithi>:  Paint,  a  mastic  of 
petalite  (which  contains  an  alkali  known  as  lithiai,  sand, 
and  litharge,  used  as  a  coating  for  walls.  1878  LOCKYER 
Spectrum  Analysis  vi.  (ed.  2)  160  Lithic  Iodide  gave  the 
red  line  of  this  metal  extending  all  across  the  spectrum. 

Litliificatioii  (IrJrifik/t-fonJ,  [f.  next:  see 
-FICATION.]  The  process  of  forming  into  stone. 

1877  LE  CONTE  Elcnt.  Geol.  (1879)  221  The  cause  of  joints 
is  probably  the  shrinkage  of  the  rock  in  the  act  of  consolida 
tion  from  sediments  (lithification),  as  in  stratified  rocks. 

Lithify  (li-Jrifai),  v.  [f.  Gr.  \i6-os  stone  + 
-(I)FY.]  trans.  To  form  into  stone. 

1877  LE  CONTE  Elem.  Geol.  v.  (1879)  478  All  these  deposits 
are  imperfectly  lithified  sand  and  clays  in  nearly  horizontal 
position.  Ibid.  480  The  rocks  of  this  period . .  are  mostly 
imperfectly  lithified. 

t  Litnina.  Chem.  Obs.  [mod.L.,  altered  from 
the  earlier  name  LITHION  ;  cf.  -INE  5.  The  Fr.  name 
is  still  ////«'««.]  =  LITHIA  1.  1826  [see  LITHION]. 

I  Li'tllioil.  Client.  [mod.L., as  ifGr.A.ifltio>',neut. 
of  Ai'Oeiof  adj.,  stony,  f.  \i0os  stone;  the  name  was 
proposed  in  1818  by  Berzelius  for  the  fixed  alkali 
discovered  by  Arfwedsson  in  1817,  to  designate  its 
mineral  origin,  the  two  previously  known  being  of 
vegetable  origin.]  An  earlier  name  for  LITHIA  '. 

1818  W.  PHILLIPS  Ontl.  Mill,  fy  Geol.  (ed.  3)  Advt.,  Of  the 
new  fixed  Alkali,  Lithion.  T&z$Amer.  Jrnl.  Sci.  IX.  330 
A  very  useful  test  for  lithion.  1826  HENRY  Elem.  Cfiem.  I. 
572  To  distinguish  it  from  the  two  other  fixed  alkalis,  both 
of  vegetable  origin,  it  received  the  name  of  lithion,  (from 
Ai'0«ios,  lapidens ;)  and  this  term,  to  suit  the  analogy  of  the 
other  alkalis,  wasafterwards  converted  into  lithia  or  lithina. 

attrib.  l&$6Q[y.  Jrnl.  Geol.  Soe.  XI  I.  n.i  i  The  metallic  base 
of  the  lithion-alkali.  Ibid.  Petalite,  Lithion-spodumen[etc.]. 

Lithionite(li')'i('n3it).  Min.  [f. LITHION  +  -ITE.] 
An  obsolete  synonym  of  LEPIDOLITE. 

1884  BAUERMAN  Descr.  Mineralogy  201  Zinnwaldite,  Lith- 
ionite,  Cryophyllite— apparent  axial  angle  up  to  65°.  1896 
in  A.  H.  CHESTER  Names  Min. 

Lithiophilite  (lijufrfilait).  Min.  [A  name 
given,  1878,  by  Brush  and  Dana ;  f.  LITHI-UM  +  Gr. 
<l>l\-os  friend  +  -ITE.]  A  mineral  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  lithium. 

1878  Amer.  Jml.  Sci.  XVI.  118  No  crystals  of  Lithiophi 
lite  were  found.  1892  DANA  Min.  757  Lithiophilite  occurs 
at  Branchville,  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn. 

Lithistid  (lihi-stid),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  mod.L. 
Lithistida,  i.  Gr.  Ai'0os  stone  +  IOTUS  web :  see  -in.] 
a.  sb.  A  silicious  sponge  of  the  group  Lithistida, 


LITHO-. 

|    in  which  the  spicules  are  articulated  to   form  a 
silicious  skeleton,     b.  adj.  Pertaining  to  or  having 
'  the  character  of  the  Lithistida. 

1893  Atliftnenm  13  Feb.  218/2  Tetractinellid,  lithistid,  and 
hexactinelhd  spicules  are  also  present.  1894  Geol.  Mag 
Oct.  467  Lithistid  sponges  from  the  Upper  Cambrian  of  the 
Mmgan  Islands  are  better  preserved. 

Lithistidan  (lij>rstidan),  sb.  and  a.   =LITHI- 

kTID.  In  some  recent  Diets. 

Lithium  (li'Jriflm).  Chem.  [f.  LITHIA  l :  see 
-IUM.]  A  metallic  element  of  the  alkaline  group 
i  occurring  in  small  quantities  in  various  minerals. 

1818  Jrnl.  Sci.  f,  Arts  V.  338  The  chloride  of  lithium.. is 
a  white  semi-transparent  body.  1819  BRANDE  Man.  Client 
201  A ..  substance  is  separated,  which  may  be  called  lithium, 
the  term  litkia  being  applied  to  its  oxide.  1851  RICHARDSON 
Geol.  v.  81  Three  metallic  bases  of  the  alkalis— potassium 
sodium,  and  lithium.  1873  WATTS  Fmunes'  C/iem.  (ed.  1 1)  69 
Lithium  shows  a  bright  brilliant  line  in  the  red. 

attrib.  1871  ROSCOE  Elem.  Chem.  213  The  lithium  salts 
were  formerly  supposed  to  be  very  rare.  1873  KALFE  I'liys. 
Chem.  99  Twenty  grains  of  lithium  carbonate. 

Litho  (li-Jjtf).    A  techn.  abbrev.  of  LITHOGRAPH. 

1890  in  Century  Diet.  1896  Daily  News  27  July  4/4  Litho 
artists  jostled  the  bricklayer,  and  the  bricklayer  joined 
hands  with  the  baker.  1897  il'estm.  Gaz.  s  Apr.  7/3  There- 
was  no  difference  between  the  ordinary 'stone  lithos  and  the 
transfer  paper  lithos. 

Litho-  (li]o),  before  a  vowel  lith-,  combining 
form  ofGr.Ai'Sos  stone,  in  many  scientific  terms  (the 
more  important  appear  as  main  words)  :  ||  litho- 
biblion  (-bi-bh>n)    Geol.    [Gr.   &D\iov  book],   a 
laminated  schistose   rock ;    a    bibliolite  ("Webster 
1828-32).     Lithobiotic  (-bai(i-tik)  a.  [Gr.  /Siwri- 
KUS,  {.  0/os  life],  pertaining  to  the  natural  state  of 
crystals,  minerals,  and  stones  (Mayne  J<.\pos.  Lex. 
1856);     hence    Iiithobiotism    (-boi'Aiz'm),    the 
hidden  or  undeveloped  existence  of  crystals,  etc. 
(ibid).     Lithocarp  (-kajp)  [Gr.  Kcipms  fruit], '  a 
fossil  or  petrified  fruit ;  a  carpolite'  (Webster  1828- 
32).     Lithochryso-graphy  [Gr.   xpvaos  gold  + 
-GUAPHY],  printing  in  gold  on  stone,    f  li-thocol, 
-colla  [Gr.  KuAAa  glue]  :  see  quot.     Lithoco'ral- 
line  [CORALLINE],   pertaining  to   or   having   the 
character  of  the  Lithocorallia  or  stone-corals.     (In 
recent  Diets.)     lithooysto  tomy  Sur«:  [CYSTO- 
TOMY]  =  LITHOTOMY  (Billings Kat.Mcd.  ^Dict.i  890). 
||  Lithodia-lysis  Surg.  [DIALYSIS],  an  operation 
by  which  stone  in  the  bladder  is  dissolved  (Mayne) ; 
hence  Li  tliodialy  'tic  a.,  pertaining  to  lithodialysis 
(ibid).     Lithofellic  (-fe-lik),  -fellinic  (-feli-nik) 
j    aitjs.  Chem.  [L.  /e/gall,  bile],  the  designation  of 
an  acid  which   is  a   large  constituent  of  bezoars. 
liIiithofracteiir(-frnrkt6.j.)[Fr.(L/rart'0rbreaker)], 
'    an  explosive  compound  of  nitroglycerine,  used  for 
blasting.     Lithofra'ctor  [L.  fractor  breaker]  = 
I    Ll1KOCLA.ST(S)>d.Soc.Zex.l8S<)).   Litlioge'nesis, 
-genesy  (-dz.e'n/'si)  [-GENESIS,  Gr.  -ytviaia],  that 
I    department  of  mineralogy  which  treats  of  the  for 
mation  of  stones.     Lithog-enous  (HJ/>-d.?/h3s)  a. 
[Gr.  -yevr/i  producing  +  -ous],  stone-producing  : 
applied    to   those  animals   which   produce  coral. 
Lithogeny  (liji^-d^/hi)  Path,  [see  -GENY],  the  for- 
!    mation  of  calculi  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  i^SSg).   Litholabe 
|    (li'J><?u?'b),  also  in  mod.L.  form  f  -labon  Suty.  [late 
,    Gr.  \tOo\affos,  f.  \a@-  to  seize,  take],  an  instrument 
for  extracting  stone  from  the  bladder  or  for  holding 
i    it   while    being    operated    upon.      Litliolapaxy 
j    (-lapre-ksi)    Surg.    [Gr.    AaTra^s   evacuation],   an 
operation  for  crushing  stone  in   the  bladder  and 
evacuating  it.     litholatry  (-frlatri)  [see-LATRv], 
stone-worship  (Ogilvie  1882)  ;  so  Litlio  latrous 
a.,  stone-worshipping  (Cent.  Diet).     Iiitholeine 
(libyii'h"|in)  [L.  oleum  oil  +  -INE5](  'a  yellow  oily 
liquid  distilled  from  petroleum,  used  in  eczema  and 
parasitic   skin-diseases '   (Cent.  Diet).      \\  I,itho- 
lysis  (liji^-ltsis)  Surg.  [Gr.  Alms  solution],  the  dis 
solving  of  stone  in  the  bladder  by  means  of  lithotriptic 
injections  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex);  hence Li'tholyte  (-bit) 
[G.  -At)T,i)s  solvent],  '  a  form  of  catheter  for  con 
veying  solvents  of  calculi  into  the  bladder''  (Knight 
Dict.Mech.  1875);  litholytic(-li-tik) a., pertaining 
to  litholysis  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex).     Lithoiuetei-  (-pmt- 
taj),  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  size  of  a  stone 
in  the  bladder  (ibid.) ;    also  atlrib.      Litliomyl 
(li'h^mil)  [Gr.  inii\r)  mill],  an  instrument  devised  for 
reducing   calculi   to  powder;    hence  Lithomyly 
(-(rmili),theuseofthelithomyl(!'(W.).  Illii-thone- 
phri 'tis /^///.[NEPHRITIS],  calcttlous  inflammation 
of  the  kidney  (ibid).    Litlionephro'tomy  Surg.  = 
NEPHROLITHOTOMY    (Billings    Nat.    Med.    Diet. 
1890).       ,  LithopEedion,    -iiuii    (-prdi^n,    -ivm) 
[Gr.  vatSiov  little  child],  a  dead  extra-uterine  fcetus, 
impregnated    with    calcareous    matter.       Litho 
phagons  (-p-fiigas)  a.  [Gr.  -tyayos  eating],  stone- 
eating:  applied  esp.  to  molluscs  which  bore  through 
stones.     ||  litho'phagus,  a  stone-eater ;  pi.  (-i), 
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LITHOCHROMATIC. 

lithopha^ous  animals.  Lithophane  (lrjvft~'n)  [Gr. 
-^•a^y  appearing],  a  kind  of  ornamentation  pro 
duced  by  impressing  upon  porcelain-glass  in  a  soft 
state  figures  which  are  made  visible  by  transmitted 
light  (Ogilvie  1882);  so  Lithoplianic  (,-fre'nik 
a.,  pertaining  to  lithophane  or  lithophany  ;  Litho- 
phany  (-^fani)  [cf.  F.  Uthophanie\  the  art  of  mak 
ing  ornamented  glass  of  this  kind.  Lithophilous 
(-^•fibs)  a.  [-</>i\os  loving],  applied  to  insects  living 
in  stony  places  and  to  plants  growing  upon  rocks 
(Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  1856  and  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.}. 
Iiitlioplio-splior  [PHOSpHOK],a  stone  which  be 
comes  phosphorescent  when  heated  (Webster  1828- 
32)  ;  hence  Li  thophospho'rlc  a.,  becoming  phos 
phorescent  when  heated  (Craig  1848).  Li'tho- 
photo  graphy  =  PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY.  ||  Litlio- 
phtM-sis  Path.  [I'HTHisis],  the  stage  of  tubercular 
phthisis  in  which  calcareous  concretions  arc  pre 
sent  in  the  lungs  (Mayne).  Lithopnyll  (li'JOfil) 
Pafaont.  [Or.  ~^v\\ov  leal],  a  fossil  leaf  or  the  im 
pression  of  a  leaf,  or  a  stone  containing  such  a  leaf 
or  its  impression  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.).  \\  Lithophysa 
(lijwfai'sa),  Iiithophyse  ili'|>Jlais)  [Gr.  <pvffa  bel 
lows],  a  spherulite  liaving  a  concentrically  cham 
bered  structure  {Cent.  Diet.).  Li  thoscope  Surtf. 
[see  -SCUPE],  an  instrument  used  to  determine  the 
size  and  form  of  a  calculus  (Mayne).  fLitlio'- 
acopist,  ?  one  who  examines  stones.  Lithosphere 
(U'JxJ'sfiaj)  [SPHERK],  a  term  (corresponding  to 
atmosphere  and  hydrosphere}  used  by  some  to  de 
signate  the  crust  of  the  earth.  Li  thotlieo'logry, 
natural  theology  as  illustrated  by  the  study  of 
stones.  Li  thotint  [TlNT  $//.],  the  art  or  process 
of  printing  tinted  pictures  from  lithographic 
stones;  a  picture  so  printed.  J|  Lithure  sis,  -u'ria 
Path.  [Gr.  ovprjats,  -ovpta  urination],  the  passing  of 
small  calculi  with  the  urine  (Mayne  Expos.  Lex. 
;.  |J  Lithurorrhce'a,caloulou 


1845  I-'OKU  Handbk.  Sp.  I.  n.  361  This  new  style  of  print 
ing  in  tl.>ld  antl  colours  on  stone,  this  *  *Lithochryso£mphy  ' 
and  *  Liihocroinatography  '.  1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5!,  *  '  Lithocol  ^ 
llie  Cement  with  which  the  Stones  are  fastned,  when  they 
are  cut,  under  the  Grindstone  ;    made  of  Pitch,  Resin,  and 
old   lirick.     1706  Ibid.  (ed.  Kerseyi,  *  Lithocolla.     1839-47 
Toon    Cycl.    Anat.    III.    805/1    *Lithofellic   acid.       1852 
/'O.V/KM-'  Cheni.  (1859)  566  Oriental  bezoar  stones,  .consist 
essentially  of  a  ..  *lithofellinic  acid.      1875  KMHHT  Diit. 
A/ft/i.,  *  Lithofractenr.      1883  Times  24  Nov.  7  Dynamite, 
lithofracteur,   or  any   similar    nitro-glycerine    compounds. 
1828-32  WKBSTRR  (citing  Diet.  Nat.   Hist.),  *Li!lwgenesy. 
183*  LVELL  Princ,  Geol.  II.  288  The  operations  of  'liih.> 
genous  polyps.     1846  URITTAN  tr.  .Malgaignes  Man.  Opcr. 
Sitr$-    534   Push    the   external   c.iiwla   as  far  forwards  as 
possible  on  the  *litholabe.    1731  HAILKVVO!.  II,  '  Litholabon. 
1878  JjJGKLow  in  Trans.  Loud.  Clinical  Soc.  XII.  24  This 
method,    which    I    have   called    *litholapaxy,    its    peculiar 
feature  bein^  evacuation.     1891  tr.  De  La  Saitstaye  's  Man. 
S,  i.   Relit?,  xii.  89   Tree  worship   is   as  widely  spread   as 
"litholatry.     1856  R.  DRTITT  Sttyten't  ^'ade  blecitm  iv. 
xx.  (ed.  7)  576  *Litholysis,  or  solution  of  stone.     1860  1:1 
Lancet  25  Aug.  185  (title)  Calculus  in  the  Bladder  treated  by 
I.itholysis.  1876  GROSS  DisJilaJder  221  Sect.  II.  Lithplys'is. 
184*  K.  WILLIS  Stone  in  Blcuider  \.  30  The  stone  in  the 
bladder   was   caught  ..  by  means  of  a   'lithometer.     1895 
KRICHSEN  Set.  $  Art  5nrg.  (ed.  10)  II.    1077   Lithomett-r 
Sound  for  measuring  Stone.    1822  GooD*SV;«/y  Med.  IV.  257 
An  osseous  or  almoststony  mass,  \vhichhasbeendistinguisheil 
by  the  name   of  osteopaedion  or  *lithopxdion.      1896  All- 
inttt's  Syst.  A  fed.  I.  195  The  *litliop;udium  of  extra-uterine 
gestation.    1828-32  WKBSTER,  *  Litkophagons.    1835-6  Toim 
CycL  Anat.   I.  704/1  The  liihophngous.  .Conchifera.      1827 
Mirror  I.  8  There  was  brought  to  Avignon  a  true  *litho- 
phagus,  or  stone-eater.     1833  LVELL  1'rinc.  Gcot.  III.  Glos*. 
I.i.'hflpkitgi,  molluscous  annuals  which  bore  into  solid  stones. 
1828  Specif.    Patent    No.  5626  *Lithophanic  china.     1861 
K.  IOUBERT  in  yrnl.  Soc.  Arts  IX.  500/2  A  process  known 
as  Mithophany,  or  transparent  china,  or  biscuit  slabs.     1854 
FAIRHOLT  Diet.  Terms  Art**  Litlt0pkotography,\h£  modern 
art  of  producing  prints  from  lithographic  stones,  by  means 
of  photographic  pictures  developed  on  their  surface.     1892 
Athsn&nm  21  May  670/3  The  *IJithophyses  in  the  Obsidian 
of  the  Kocche  Rosse,  Lipari.     1693  li.  LIIUYD  Let.  18  Apr. 
in  Centl.  Mag.  (1822)  XCII.  i.  318,  1  have  been  all  this  while 
expecting  the  return  of  our*Lithoscopist.  1887  '/Vw^6Sept. 
i  i/3'l'he  form  ofthe'  lithosphereand  the  material  ofits  surface. 
1900  /'<'/..  Sci.Monthly'm  1.  436  Thus  were  formed  theoceanic 
basin  and  the  continental  arches  of  the  liihosphere.     1869 
HAKING-GOULD  Orig.  Kflig.  Belief  (\fyty  II.  i.  17  There  has 
been  an  astrotheology,  a  Mithotheology,  a  peiiuotheology 
[etc.].    1893  A.  H.  UKUUK  Apologetics  i.  v.  117  Books  appeared 
on  btonto-theology,  seisino-theology,  litho-tlieology,  phyto- 
theolo^y.     1843  HARDING  &  HALL  Baron.  Halls  t-.ng.  Pref., 
The  prints  which  illustrate  this  work  are  executed  in  *  I.  it  1m- 
tint,  .  that  is  to  say,  they  are  drawn  on  stone  with  the  bru-h. 
1853  KANK  Crinne  II  E  xf.  xxii.  (1856)  171  Lieutenant  Brown, 
whose  admirably  arti>tic  sketches  I  had  seen  in  Haghe's 
lithutints.     1879  T.  I'KVANT  Pract.  Surg.  11.90  It  is  safer 
to  attribute  *lithuria  to  dyspepsia. 

Iiithochromatic  (fc^AtiMMrtik),  a.  and  sl>. 

[f,  LlTHO-  +  Gr.  xptopar-,  \PWJAO.  colour  +  -1C.] 

A.  adj.  Pertaining  to  Hthochromatics  ;  involving 
or  ]>rocluced  by  applying  oil  colours  to  stone. 
B.  sb.pl.  The  art  or  process  of  applying  oil  colours 
to  stone  and  taking  impressions  therefrom. 

1846  HUCHANAN   Technol.  Diet.,  Lithflchroinatics,  the  art 
of  painting  in  oil  upon  stone,  and  taking  impressions  on 
canvas.     1870  Ktig.  Mtch.  7  Jan.  404/3  The  influence  .  .  of 
lithography  and  litho-chromatic  printing  upon  the  older  arts 
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of  engraving,  .has  been  such  that  the  processes  in.. use 
fifty  years  ago  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist. 

So  Iiithocliro-mic  a.  and  sb.t  in  the  same  s.nse. 

1850  Onn.vir,  Lithochrotnics, 

Lithoehromatogriiphy  (li)*?kr<>»maV- 
grafi).  [f.  LITHO-  -t-  Gr.  xpaj^ar-,  xP^^a  colour 

-t-    -GRAPHY.]       =    CHRoiinLlTHo<'UAPHY.          Hence 

Li  triochromatogra  phic  a.,  chromolithographic 
(in  mod.  Diets.). 

1843  fr*  E-  PAGET  Pageant  37  Blessings  on  the  inventor    j 
of  an  art  with  such  a  brief,  soft,  and  euphonious  name  as    \ 
that  of  lithoehromotography  !      1845   UtfaocraotttOgiaptiy 
[see  LITHO-]. 

Lithochrome  (frbflcw^m),  a.  [f.  LITHO-  + 
Gr.  xp^A"*  colour.]  Lithochromatic.  Also  absol. 
Chromolithography ;  =  LITHOCHIIOMY  2. 

1854  FAIHHOLT  Diet.  Terms  A  rtt  Lithocrome^  colour  print-    > 
ing  by  the  lithographic  process, generally  termed  chromolitho- 
graphy.    1863  ALCOCK  Capital  Tycoon  I.  907  The  Hthocrome    ! 
process,  .has  long  been  familiar  to  them.,  blocks  of  wood  only    j 
being  used  instead  of  stones.     Ibid.   II.  285  Our  lately  dis 
covered  art  of  lithochrome  printing. 

Lithochromy  (H-Wkipurai).  [f.  LITHO-  +  Gr. 
Xpwpa  colour  + -Y.  Cf.  F.  lithocromic^ 

1.  Painting  on  stone. 

1837  Civ.  Engin.  «y  Arch,  Jrnl.  I.  72/2  The  peripteral 
temple  executed  by  me  in  Munich  Park,  which,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  constitutes  the  first  example  of  litho 
chromy  in  the  present  day.  1850  LF.ITCH  tr.  f .  O.  Mailer's 
Anc.  Art  (ed.  2)  §  320  A  very  important  application  of 
painting,  from  an  early  peiiod,  was  that  for  which  in  our 
times  the  term  lithochromy  has  been  formed. 

2.  Chromolithograph}'. 

1885  E.  C.  AGASSIZ  Life  L.  Agassiz  I.  282  The  newly- 
invented  art  of  lithochromy  [anno  1838]. 

Lithoclast  ;lr|>Jklust).  [f.  1  .ITHO-  +  Gr.  -K\n- 
OTTJS  breaker,  f.  K\$V  to  break.] 

f  1.  A  stone- breaker.   Obs.  rare~}. 

1829  HURCKIIARUT  Tra">.  Arabia  I.  307  A  party  of  horse 
men  ..  were  ready.,  to  assist  the  lithoclast,  as  soon  as 
he  should  have  executed  his  task. 

2.  Surf.  An  instrument  for  breaking  up  stone  in 
the  bladder. 

1847  SOUTH  tr.  Chclins'  Sttrg.  II.  560  The  perforating  in 
struments,  .have   been   set  aside  by   Jarobson's  lithoclast.     , 
1882  SIK  H.  THOMPSON*  Dis.  Urinary  Organs  xu.  (ed.  6)  81 
Urelhral  lilhoclasts. 

Hence  Lithocla'Stic  at.,  pertaining  to  the  litho 
clast  or  to  lithoclasty ;  Li'thoclasty  [cf.  F.  litho- 
f/as/ie],  'the  reduction  of  a  vesical  calculus  into 
fragments  by  the  aid  of  the  lithoclast '  (Syd.  Soc,    ' 
Lex.  1889). 

Lithocol,  -coralline  :  see  LITHO-. 

Lithocyst  (Irjxfeist).    [f.  LITHO-  +  CTST.] 

1.  Zool.  One  of  the  sacs  containing  mineral  par 
ticles  found  in  certain  Medusa?,  and  supposed  to  be 
organs  of  hearing. 

1859  HUXLEY  Oceanic  Hydrozoa  24  Every  appendage 
(except  the  hydro thecae  and  Hthocysts)  commences  its  exist 
ence  as  a  caccal  process  of  the  ectoderm  and  endoderm. 
1870  NICHOLSON  Man.  Zool.yz  The  margin  of  the  umbrella 
is  furnished  with  a  series  of..' lithocysts'.  1877  HIXI.IY 
Anat.  ///"'.  Aniin.  iii.  126  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
lithocysts.  .are  ofthe  nature  of  andkory  organs. 

2.  Bot.  A  cell  containing  crystals  of  calcium  car-    , 
bonate  formed  beneath  the  surface  of  the  leaves  of 
some  plants. 

1882  VIXKS  Sachs'  Hot.  88  Transitional  forms  between  the 
Imperfect  laticiferous  vessels  of  bulb-scales  and  simple  litho 
cysts  which  do  not  contain  latex  but  only  raphides. 

Lithocystotoruy,  -dialysis,  etc. :  see  LITHO-. 

Lithodome  [H*Jvd<^m),  Anglicized  form  of 
LlTHoDoMU-s.  1848  in  CRAIG. 

Lithodoniize  (lij^'dom^i/),  v.  [f.  as  next  + 
-I/K.]  trans.  To  burrow  in  (stone), as  a  lithodomus. 

1864  Reader  19  Nov.  644/1  Lithodomi?ed  stones. 

Lithodomous  (lif^xlomos),  a.  Zool.  [f.  next 
+  -ous.]  Dwelling  in  rock  or  stone  ;  produced  by 
or  pertaining  to  mussels  of  the  genus  Lithodomus. 

1862  DANA  .Man.  Geol.  588  Nine  feet  above  this  they  are    ! 
I>enetrated  by  lithodomous  or  boring  shells.      1875  Lyelts    < 
Prim:  Geol.  II.  u.  xxx.   172  Deposits,  which  envelop  the 
pillars  below  the  zone  of  lithodomous  [jerforations. 

I!  Lithodomus  (tttpd5orife>    Zool.     PI.  -i. 

[mud. I,.,  ad.  Gr.  XtfloSu^cs  mason,  f.  \i0os  stone-  + 
-Su/ios  building,  Mptiv  to  build.]  A  genus  of  small 
mussels  which  burrow  in  rock  or  stone;  a  mussel 
of  this  genus,  a  date-shell. 

1833  LVF.I.I.  Princ.  Geol.  Gloss.,  Lithodomi,  molluscous 
animals  which  bore  into  solid  rocks,  and  Ujtl^e  lln-ni-^clves 
in  the  holes  they  have  formed.  1843  HTMULK  nict.Gt'fll. 
etc.,  Lithotiowns.  1848  CRAIC,  Lithodoines,  Lithodmni. 
1851-6  WOODWARD  Molluscii  n  The  shipwonn  adheres  to 
timber,  and  the  pholas  anil  lithodomus  to  limestone  rocks. 

Lithofellic,   -fractor,    -genesis,   etc. :    see 
LITHO-. 
Lithoglyph  Oi'l'^lif).     [f.  LITHO- +  Gr.  yXv- 

tpfiv  to  carve.]  An  incision  or  engraving  on  stone  ; 
an  incised  or  engraved  stone;  also,  the  ait  of  en 
graving  on  precious  stones. 

1843   FKANUS  Diet.    Arts,    Lithoglyph,    the   art   of  en-    ; 
graving  on  precious  stones.     1862  HURTON  ttk.  Hunter  3    , 
If  there  be  any  remains  of  sculpture  on  the  stone,  it  becomes 
a  lythoylyph  or  a  hieroglyph. 

t  Lithoglypher.  ()/>s-n  =  LITHOOLYPHIC  sl>. 

i73oliAiLKYifolio),A  /,///if>v6'/^"*ia^ltme*clttte1'01 'Mason. 


LITHOGRAPHIZE. 

Iiithoglyphic  (lijwgli'fic),  a.  and  sl>.     [ad.  Gr. 
*Xi(*o7Xui/>i*-u9,  i.  \tSoy\inpos  stone-cutter.] 

a.  adj.  1'ertaining  to  the  art  ol  engraving  on 
precious  stones  (Craig  1848).  tb.  sb.  An  engraver 
on  precious  stones.  Ol>s.~a 

i6»3  COCKERAM,  Lithoglyphiikt,    a  grauer  or   cutter   of 
stones.  1658111  PHILLII-S.  1736  HAILEY  ifolio),  Litht^lyphick, 
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>f  or  pertaining  to  carving  or  cutting  in  stone. 

Lithoglyphite  (Ujy-glifait).  [Formed  as 
LiTHOGLvrii  +  -ITK.]  A  fossil  which  bears  the 
appearance  of  having  been  artificially  cut  or  en 
graved.  1828-32  in  WEBSTER  (who  cites  LrNiF.R). 

Lithograph  ^Irj^graf),  $b.  [f.  LITHO-  + 
-GRAPH  (or  a  back-formation  from  LITHOGRAPHY).] 

1.  A  lithographic  print.     Also  attrib. 

1839  Miss  MITFORD  in  L'Estrange  Life  (1870)  III.  vii.  98 
We  nave  an  exquisite  lithograph  of  Lucas's  portrait  of  my 
father.  1846  N.  F.  MOORE  Hist.  Sk.  Columbia  Coll.  2  ; 
These  streets,  probably,  like  those  of  many  lithograph 
cities  of  recent  date,  existed  only  upon  paper.  1868  G.  DUFF 
Pel.  Snrv.  179  Melancholy  lithographs  represent  to  us 
a  long-faced,  square-browed  man. 

2.  An  inscription  on  stone,   nonce-use. 

1859  WIIITTIER  *  The  Rock'  in  F.I  Ghor  iv,  The  graven 
wonders  pay  No  tribute  to  the  spoiler,  Time  !  Unchanged 
the  awful  lithograph  Of  power  and  glory  undertrod. 

Li'thograph,  v.    [f.  as  prec.] 

1.  trans.  To  print  from  stone ;  to  produce  by  a 
lithographic  process;  in  first  quot.  to  make  a  litho 
graphic  portrait  of.     Also  absol.  or  intr. 

1825  HONE  Every-day  Rk.  I.  1457  This  personage  has 
(•htained  himself  to  be  sketched  and  lithographed.  1853 
SIR  H.  DOUGLAS  Milit.  Bridges  led.  3)  93  Of  this  work,  the 
part  relating  to  bridges  was,  in  1850,  lithographed  at  the 
Royal  Engineer  Establishment  at  Chatham.  1859  LANC; 
II' and.  India  235  This  native  print.. was  lithographed  in 
the  Oordoo  language. 

2.  To  write  or  engrave  on  stone,  rare. 

1872  J.  FERGUSSON  Rude  Stone  Mon.  73  If  they  could  have 
written  to  any  primeval '  Times  ',  they  would  not  have  taken 
such  pains  to  lithograph  their  victory  on  the  spot. 

Hence  Lrthographed///.  a. 

1839-41  S.  WAKRKN  Ten  Thons.  a  Year  II L,  407  A  litho 
graphed  likeness  of  his  odious  face.  1851  Illitstr.  L'atal.  Gt. 
Exhib.  1213  Specimens  of  gilt,  lithographed,  and  coloured 
borders.  1880  V.  BALL  Jungle  Life  India  xil.  535. 1  bought 
several  lithographed  books  in  the  Urdu  language.  1890 
Athcn&um  21  June  802/3  'l  is  proposed  to  publish  in  litho 
graphed  facsimile  a  manuscript  volume  of  recipes. 

Lithographer  (lijygrafa-i).     [f.  LITHO-  + 

-(iRAPHKR.] 

fl.  One  who  writes  treatises  about  stones.  Obs. 

1685  Phil.  Trans.  XV.  1056  Though  it  be  commonly  by 
the  Lithographers  reckon'd  amongst  stones.  1686  PLOT 
Staffordsh.  175  The  Sardachates  of  the  Lithographers. 

2.  One  who  practises  lithography ;  a  lithographic 
draughtsman  or  printer. 

1828-32  in  WEBSTER.  1871  Amer.Encycl. Print,  (ed.  Ring- 
wait)  284  The  first  attempts  at  transferring,  in  lithography, 
were  made  in  Paris,  in  1826,  by  a  lithographer  named  Motte. 
1878  RICHMOND  Gram.  Lithography  3  Many  difficulties 
which  do  not  now  confront  the  Lithographer. 

Lithographic  (li^grarfik),  a.  [f.  LITHO- 
r.UAPHY  +  -lc.  Cf.  F.  lithographiqitc.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  employed  in  or  produced  by 
lithography;  engraved  on  or  printed  from  stone. 

1813  in  ArJtxol.  yrnl.  (1894)  Ser.  u.  II.  117  Forty  Litho 
graphic  impressions  from  drawings  by  Thomas  liarker. 
1816  SINGER  Hist.  Cards  158  note,  This  facsimile  . .  is 
curious  as  being  a  production  of  the  newly  invented  Litho- 

Sraphtc  process.  1819  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  XXXVII.  131  A 
ithographic  Press,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Alois  Senefelder. 
1827  DK  QITINCEV  Murder  Wks.  1862  IV.  30  No  better  than 
. .  a  lithographic  print  by  the  side  of  a  fine  Volpato.  1839 
Penny  Cycl.  XIV.  44/2  The  two  principal  agents  used  for 
making  designs,  writings,  £c.,  on  stone,  are  called  litho 
graphic  chalk  and  lithographic  ink. 

b.  Lithographic  limestone,  slate,  stone :  a  com 
pact  yellowish  slaty  limestone  used  in  lithography. 
Hence  the  adj.  is  applied  to  rocks  resembling  this. 
1836  BUCKLANO  Geol.  ff  Milt.  I.  11837)  406  The  litho 
graphic  limestone  of  Solenhofen.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts, 
etc.  777  The  lithographic  stones  of  the  best  quality  are  still 
procured  from  the  quarry  of  Solenhofen.  1849  ML 


-lature,  like  the  Jura  limestone  of  Pappenheim.  1876  PAGE 
Adv.  Text-lik.  Geol.  xvii.  322  The  lithographic  limestones 
of  Germany. 

2.  Descriptive  of  stones  or  rocks,  rare. 

1820  DA  COSTA  in  Gcntl.  Mag.  XC.  l.  222  A  Lithographic 
view  ofthe  several  Counties  in  England. 

3.  \V riling  on  stone.  ?  allusive  nonce-use. 

1862  G.  WIISON  AV//X'.  Clit'in.  32  The  records  .., which 
geology  has  written  down  with  her  lithographic  pen. 

Lithogra-phical,  a.   [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  lithography,  rare-". 
1828-32  in  WEBSTER. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  descriptive  science  of  stones  ; 
lithological. 

1872  W.  S.  SYMONDS  Rec.  Rocks  vi.  154  The  Denbighshire 
grits  are  Lower  Wenlock  strata,  changed  and  altered  as 
regards  their  lithograuhical  constituents. 

Hence  lithographically  adv.,  by  means  of 
lithography.  1828-32111  WEBSTER. 

t  Litho-graphize,  v.  Uh.    [f.  next  +  -I*E.] 

-LlTHOOBAFS  v. 


LITHOGRAPHY. 

1821  A.  H.  ROWAN  Lcf.  14  Sept.  in  Lady  A  [organs  Mem. 
(iStfa)  II.  151,  I  am  lithographiaing  Mr.  Wolff's  prayer  over 
the  corse  of  the  persecuted — injured  Queen  of  Kngland. 
1822  T.  O^WAINEWKICHT  Ess.  fy  Crit.  (1880)  264  An  inter 
esting  series  ..  might  be  lithographized  by  some  of  his 
pupils.  1830  P.KNIHAM  To  Pres.  Jackson  m  Jan.,  \Vks. 
184}  XL  41  The  author  of  an  address  to  the  French  army 
that,  after  having  been  written  here,  and  either  printed  or 
litln>L;ia[ihi/ed,  lias  been  transmitted  to.. France. 

Lithography  (lifo^grafi).  [&d.  niod.L.  lit/iO' 
gmpkia  or  F.  (and  Ger.)  lithographic:  see  Lirnu- 
and  -GRAPHY.] 

f  1.  A  description  of  stones  or  rocks.   Obs. 

1708  rhil.  Trans.  XXVI.  161  Having  some  Years  since 
Pubiish'd  his  Specimen  Lithographic  Helvetica  ^  and 
perhaps  designing  a  Lithography,  his  Observations  on 
Figur'd  Fossils  are  not  so  numerous  as  we  should  other 
wise  have  wish'd. 

f2.  The  art  of  engraving  on  precious  stones. 

1730  HAII.EY  (folio\  Lithography,  the  Art  of  cutting  or  en 
graving  in  Stone  ;  also  a  Description  of  Stones. 

3.  The  art  or  process  of  making  a  drawing,  de 
sign,  or  writing  on  a  special  kind  of  stone  (called 
*  lithographic  stone'),  so  that  impressions  in  ink 
can  be  taken  from  it. 

Lithography  was  invented  in  1796  by  Alois  Sepefelder  of 
Munich  (1771-1833).  The  term  (in  Ger.  form  lithographic] 
was  used  c  1804-5  by  Senefelder's  associates  at  Munich. 

1813  H.  BANKKS  Lithography  8  Mr.  P.  H.  Andre  intro 
duced  the  art  under  the  title  of  Polyantography. . .  I  have 
taken  the  liberty,  however,  to  change  this  for  Lithography. 
1819  tr.  Senefelder  (title)  A  Complete  Course  of  Litho 
graphy.  1832  HABHAGE  Econ.  Afantt/.  xi.  fed.  3)  78  A  few 
years  ago  one  of  the  Paris  newspapers  was  reprinted  at 
Brussels  as  soon  as  it  arrived  by  means  of  lithography.  1851 
RUSKIN  Stones  I't'n.  I.  Pref.  10  Executed  in  tinted  litho 
graphy.  1879  Print.  Trades  yrnl.  xxvi.  17  The  process  of 
lithography  consists  essentially  in  the  application  of  a  greasy 
ink  on  to  a  damp  stone. 

Lithoid  (li'boid),  a.  [ad.  Gr.  Xt0ofi$-rist  f. 
\iOo-s  stone  :  see  -OIK]  Of  the  nature  or  structure 
of  stone. 

1841  W.  SCALDING  Italy  fy  It.  Isl.  III.  299  A  capping  of 
lilhoid  tuff  rising  about  a  hundred  feet.     1885  A.  GttKIE 
Text'bk.  Geol.  (ed.  2)  108  By  the  progressive  development  of 
crystallites  or  crystals  during  the  cooling  and  consolidation 
of  a  molten  rock  a  glass  loses  its  vilreous  character  and 
becomes  lithoid  ;  in  other  words,  undergoes  devitrification. 
So  Iiitlioidal  flij>oi'dal)  «.,  in  the  same  sense. 
1833  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  III.  124  At  a  greater  depth  the 
mass  assumes  a  more  lithoidal  structure.     1852  TH.  Ross 
tlmnl'oliiCs  Trav.  I.  ii.  93  Lithoidal  lavas. 

Litholabe,  -lapaxy,  -latry,  etc. :  see  LITHO-. 
t  LithO'loger.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  Gr.  \i'0o-s 

stone  +  -logcr  as  in  astrologer^     A  lithologist. 

1685  H.  MORK  Illustration  366  That  it  f  chrysolite] 
Strengthen*  the  Intellect. .is  the  opinion  of  Lithologers. 

liitholo'gic,  •-'.  [f.  LITHOLOGY  +  -ic.]    -  next. 

1828-32  in  WnSTER.  i86oTvNDALi.  Glac.  i.  x.  130  If  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  built  up  by  the  forces  resident 
in  their  own  bricks  and  lithologic  blocks  [etc.]. 

Lithological  (lijwlp'd^ikal),  a.  [f.  LITHOLOGY 
+  -ic  +  -AL.J  Pertaining  to  lithology ;  relating  to 
the  nature  or  composition  of  stones. 

1797  Monthly  Mag.  III.  50  A  description  of  the  litho 
logical  and  mineralogical  empire.  1833  LYELL  Princ.  Geol. 
III.  237  To  put  the  student  upon  his  guard  against  too 
implicit  a  reliance  on  liihologic.il  characters  as  tests  of  the 
relative  ages  of  rocks.  //>/<£,  Gloss.,  Lithological^  term 
expressing  the  stony  structure  or  character  of  a  mineral 
mass.  We  speak  of  the  lithological  character  of  a  stratum 
as  distinguished  from  its  zoological  character.  1881  RAM 
SAY  in  Nature  No.  618.  420  The  various  formations,  by  help 
of  the  fossils  they  contain,  have  been  correlated  in  time,  often 
in  spite  of  great  differences  in  their  lithological  characters. 

Hence  Idtholo'gically  adv.,  in  regard  to  litho 
logy  ;  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  stones. 

1845  CAPT.  NEWDOLD  in  yrnl.  Asiatic  Soc.  ffeftgalXlV. 
300  Ferruginous  and  coloured  clays  that  sometimes,  Htho- 
logically  speaking,  resemble  laterite.  1872  W.  S.  SVMONDS 
Rcc.  Rocks  iv.  84  The  Aran  range,  with  its  mountain  peaks, 
.  -resembles  the  rocks  of  Cader  Idris  lithologically. 

Lithologist  (lij>p*16dgist).  [£,  LITHOLOGY  -t- 
-IST.]  One  who  is  versed  in  lithology. 

1746  DA  COSTA  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIV.  398  A  regular 
jointed  conic  Ilody,  called  by  Lithologists  the  Alveolus  of 
the  Belemnitcs.  1811  W.  TAYLOR  in  ftlonthlyMag.  XXXI. 448 
Our  lithologists  would  do  well  to  revive  this  name. 

Lithology  (H^'lodgi).  [ad.  mod.L.  liihologia 
or  F.  litJwhgie :  sec  LITHO-  and  -LOGY.] 

1.  That  department  of  mineralogy  which  treats 
of  the  nature  and  composition  of  stones  and  rocks. 
Also,  the  lithological  characters  of  rocks,  etc. 

1716  M.  UAVIES  Athcn.  Brit.  III.  104  Mr.  Scheutzer.  .in 
his.. De  Querelis  Piscium,  seem's  to  have  quite  different 
Fancies  of  that  subterraneous  Ichthyologico-Lithology. 
1802  PLAVI-AIR  lllnstr.  Hut  ton.  Theory  82  A  specific  differ 
ence  which  it  is  the  business  of  lithology  to  mark  by  some 
appropriate  character,  annexed  to  the  generic  name  of  granite. 
1870  A(hcn;ett»i  22  Jan.  127/3  Considering  first  the  petro 
logy  and  lithology  of  rock  masses,  Prof.  Molloy  divides  the 
compounds  of  the  earth's  crust  into.  .3  groups.  1876  PAGE 
Adv.  Tcxt-Bk.  Geol.  xvi.  287  In  different  districts  the  litho 
logy  of  these  groups  will  be  found  to  vary.  1877  LF,  CONTK 
Elcm.  Geol,  Introd.  (1879)2  A  knowledge  of  mineralogy  and 
lithology  is  required  to  understand  structural  geology. 

2.  That  department  of  medical  science  which  is 
concerned  with  the  study  of  calculi  in  the  human 
body.     Also,  a  treatise  on  calculi. 

1802  HOOPER  Qttitu'y's  Lcx.-]\lcd.^  Lithology,  a  discourse 
or  treatise  on  stones.  1828-32  WEBSTER,  Lithology  ..2.  A 
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treatise  on  stones  found  in  the  body.  Cojcc.  1855  M  \YNK 
hxpcs.  Lex..  Litliolflgta. .  .Term  for  the  consideration  of 
the  nature  and  different  qualities  of  stones,  or  of  calculi', 
lilhology.  1890  J.  S.  HILLINGS  Nat.  Mcti.  Viet.  II.  76. 

Litholysis,  -lyte,  etc. :  see  LITHO-. 

Litllpiuancjr  (li-)wmansi).  [f.  Gr.  Ai'Sos  stone 
+  pavTiia  divination,  -MANCT.]  Divination  by  signs 
derived  from  stones. 

1646  Sin  T.  IJKDWNK  I'scnd.  Ep.  ii.  iii.  75  The  Lithomancy 
ordivinalioiifroin  this  stone,  whereby. .  Helenusthe  Prophet 
foretold  the  destruction  of  Troy.  1656  BI.OUNT  Ghss<>gi'., 
Lithomancy,  divination  by  casting  Pihble  stones,  or  by  the 
Load-stone.  1895  EI.WOHTHY  Evil  l-'.ye  444  Lithomancy, 
divination  with  a  precious  stone  called  siderites. 

Iiithomarge  (It-Jwrnaad.^).  Geol.  Also  in  L. 
form  lithomarga.  [ad.  niod.L.  litliomarga,  f. 
Gr.  Ai'0o-s  stone  +  L.  marget  marl.]  'An  early 
name  for  several  kinds  of  soft  clay-like  minerals, 
including  kaolin'  (A.  II.  Chester  1806). 

i?S3  CIIAMHKKS  Cycl.  Stiff.,  Lithomarga.  1784  KIRWAX 
Min.  74  Lilhomarga  or  stone  marl.  1815  W.  PHILLIES 
j  Out/,  Min.  $  dot.  (1818)  138  A  Quart/ose  rock  ..  com- 
[K>sed  of  quartz,  schorl,  beryl  and  litliomarga.  1820  R. 

AMKSON  Mia.   II.  74  There  are   two   kinds,  vu.    Friable 

.ithomarge,  and  Indurated  Lithomarge.  1843  POKTLOCK 
Gc<>l.  210  Lithomarge  of  greenish-white  colour,  .at  Dimluce. 
1870  Aiktnaum  14  May  646  Restormelite  is  a  variety  of 
kaolimte,  standing  nearest  to  the'lithomarge  group. 

Iiithometer,  -nephritis,  etc. :  see  LITHO-. 
Lithontriptic  (.lifantri-ptik),  lithonthryp- 

tic(-]>ri-ptik),a.  and  sb.  IMed.  Also  7-8  lython-, 
8-y  -thriptic.  [ad.  F.  lithontriptique  or  mod;L. 
lithoiitripticus  (in  the  1 7th  c.  etymologically  cor 
rected  to  -thrypticus),  repr.  the  Gr.  phrase  (<pap/Mim 
TUIV  tv  vei/ipofs)  \iSaiv  Opvnriitri  '  (drugs)  com- 
minutive  of  stones  (in  the  kidneys; '  (Galen), 
where  \i9oiv  is  genitive  pi.  of  \i8os  stone  and  Opvrr- 
TIKOS  (ncut.  pi.  -xd)  an  adj.  f.  9pv-n-r(iv  to  crush 
small,  comminute.  The  inaccurate  spelling  -tri[>- 
ticus  gave  rise  to  the  notion  that  the  word  was  de 
rived  from  ( lr.  Tpitf-iiv  to  rub,  wear  down,  and  the 
Physical  Jlicl.  1657  gives  a  mod.L.  lithontrihon 
sb.,  which  seems  to  Ije  meant  for  a  Gr.  combina 
tion,  as  if  \l9ov  rplliov  '  that  whicli  rubs  down 
stone'.  (Cf.  the  med.L.  litonlripon,  litotripon  sl>. , 
in  glosses.)  Some  recent  writers  have  substituted 
the  more  analogically  formed  LITHOTUIPTIC.] 

A.  adj.   Having   the   property   of  breaking  up 
stone  in  the  bladder. 

a.  1646  SIK  T.  IJivouM-:  /'sctttt.  Ep.  II.  v.  83  Thu  LithoiHi  ip- 
ticke  powder  of  Niculaus.  1661  I.M\EI.L  /fist.  Aniin.  .y 
Min.  89  Kuoniinus  mixes  lithontriptick  hert>s  with  the  bloud 
thereof  to  wast  the  stone.  174*  J.  PARSONS  (title)  Description 
of  the  urinary  bladder.,  with  animadversions  on  lithontiiptic 
medicines.  1830  LINDLKY  Nat.  Syst.  Hot.  50  The  old  idea 
of  their  \i'iz.  saxifrages]  being  lithontriptic  appears  to  have 
been  derived  from  their  name  rather  than  their  virtues. 
1883  HOI.MKS  8:  HUI.KE  .Syst.  .Swr^.  (ed.  3)  III.  Index  924 
Lithontriptic  treatment  of  calculus. 

p.     1850  OciLviti,  Lithonthriptic  [adj.  and  sb.]. 

B.  sb.  A  lithontriptic  medicine. 

a.  l694\VESTMACOTT^>Vr;//.  Herb.  30  Conserve  of  Hips., 
is  said  by  Authors  to  lie  a  Lilhomriptick.  1774  T.  PLKCIVAL 
AVj.  (1776)  III.  138  Lime  water  has  been  long  and  justly 
celebrated  as  a  lithontriptic.  1845-55  G.\i;i;on  Mat.  Mcd. 
(ed.  6)  r  14  Magnesia  is  at  times  employed  as  a  lithontriptic. 
1876  GKOSS  Dis.  Madder  217  Lithonlriptics,  or  solvents  and 
disintegrators  of  stone. 

(3.  1683  rhil.  Trans.  XIV.  533  Some  medicines,  though 
they  are  not  Lythonlhripticks  yet  may  be  good  nephriticks. 
1693  IMd.  XVII.  766  'Tis  esteem'd  as  a  great  Traumatick 
and  Lithonthriptick.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cy<  /.  s.  v.  Sto HI', 
A  li«iuor  that  will  dissolve  or  break  the  concrete  stone .. 
which  is  called  a  lithonthriptic. 

Lithontriptist,  -or  :  see  LlTHOTRlPTIST,  -on. 
Lithophagous,  -phane,  -philoua,  etc. :  see 
LITHO-, 

[f.  LITHO-  + 

An   instrument  for  renderiiu 


IiithopllOue  (H'JvfJiin).    Surg. 
d.] 


Gr.   c/xwr;  sound. _ 

audible  the  contact  of  a  sound  or  probe  with  a 

vesic.il  calculus.  1889  in  Sy<l.  Sac.  Lex. 

Lithophotography,  -phyll,  -physe :  sec 
LITHO-. 

Lithopliyte  (H'JiJfait).  [f.  Gr.  \i9o-s  stone 
+  IJIVTUV  plant.  Cf.  next.] 

1.  Zool.  A  polyp  the  substance  of  which  is  stony 
or  calcareous,  as  some  corals. 

1774  GOI.DSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1824)  III.  324  Of  the  lytho- 
phytes  and  sponges.  1831  Ui:Ecniiv  I'm-.  Pacific,  etc.  I. 
263  The  aversion  of  the  lithophy  tes  to  fresh  water.  1862  M. 
HOPKINS  /Az7(v?//Ajjp.  413  It  is  the  general  assumption  that 
coral  islands  are  built  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  by 
the  unaided  labour  of  lithpphytcs.  1875  LYELL  Princ.  Gcvl. 
II.  HI.  xlix.  594  All  were  increasing  their  dimensions  by  the 
active  operations  of  the  lithophytes. 

attrib.  1853  Til.  Ross  llnuiMiifs  Tra-j.  III.  xxvi.  113 
Pectens,  venuses,  and  lithophyte  polypi. 

2.  Bot.  A  plant  growing  upon  stone  or  rock. 
1895  OLIVKR  tr.  Kcrncrs  Nat.  Hist.  Plants  I.  56  The 

number  of  lithophytes  is  comparatively  very  small.  They 
include  those  lichens  and  mosses  which  cling  in  immediate 
contact  to  the  surface  of  stones  and  derive  their  food  in  a 
fluid  state  direct  from  the  atmosphere. 

Hence  Iiithopliytio,  -phytous  adjs.,  pertaining 
to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  lithophyte. 

1828-33  in  WEBSTKU.  1836-9  TODD  Cycl.  Aflat.  II.  408/2 
The  propagation  of  some  of  the  Hthophytous  polypes  re* 


LITHOTOMY. 

semblcs  that  of  the  hydra.  1895  OI.IVLK  tr.  Kernels  \at. 
/fist.  I'lants  1.  81  The  atmospheric  depoMU  supply  litlio- 
phytic  plants  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  nutrient  salts. 
Ibid.  82  Many  mosses  are  completely  lilhophylic  in  early 
stages  of  development  whilst  later  they  figure  as  land-plants. 

II  Lithophyton.  PI.  -phyta.  Obs.  [mod. 
L.,  f.  Gr.  \i6o-s  stone  +  <J>VTUV  plant.]  Coral. 

1646  SIR  T.  BKOWNB  /'semi.  E/>.  n.  v.  91  That  Coral! 
(which  is  a  Lithophyton  or  stone  plant).  1691  RAY  (.'rcatiott 
I.  (1692)  74  Not  only  the  Herbaceous  and  Woody  Submarine 
Plants,  but  also  the  Lithophyla  themselves  affect  this  manner 
of  growing.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Suff.  s.  v.,  The  while 
st?a  lithophytoii  called  shrubby  coralline.  1761  LI.I.IS  in 
J'/ii/.  Tram.  LI  I.  357  Mr.  Mason  of  Bartadoes.. brought 
me  this  rare  lithophytoii. 

Lithoscope :  see  LITHO- 

Lithosiicl  (lijtf'-siiid),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  mod. I,. 
Litliosiid-K  (,sec  below),  f.  generic  name  J.ithosia 
(Fabricins\  f.  Gr.  \i8os  slorie  +  -iA1.  See  -ID.] 

A.  aJj.  Pertaining  to  the  family  Lithosiidiv  of 
bombycid  moths,  called  footmen.  B.  .(/'.  A  moth 
of  this  family;  a  footman  (Cent.  Diet.}. 

1863  H.MKS  Nat.  Amazon  xii.  (1864)  414  'I  he  mulh  i-  of 
a  dull  slaty  colour,  and  belongs  to  the  Lithosiide  gruup  of 
the  silk-worm  family  (Bumbycitiar). 

LitllOSperm  (lit^p.iam  .    Anglicixcd  f.  next. 

1865  WAI  ,s  Dict.C/icni.  III.  730  The  root-bark  of  l.ith*. 
spcrinitiii  arvt'usc  contains  a  red  colouring  mailer.,  the 
luhosperm-red  forms  a  bine  solution  with  ether.  1893  li.  H. 
JlARKMi  Waiid.  South,  tt'atcrs  236  A  sprig  of  lithoaperm 
Mood  like  a  little  tree  laden  with  Dead  Sea  fruit. 

II  Lit hosper  111011,  -um  (lihospa-Jin^n,  -i>m). 
[inod.lv.,  a.  Gr.  \iQ*  o-nfpiiov,  f.  \i9o-s  stone  +  irntp^a 
seed.]  The  plant  Gromwell. 

1646  SIR  T.  HumvNK  t'scaJ.  Kp.  n.  vi.  101  Lithospernion, 
or  grummell.  1727  HAILEYVO!.  II,  Litlwspcrmc.ii,i\K  Herb 
Stone  Crop,  Cromwell,  or  Graymil  f/wi/iv/Graj  nul|.  1865 
Tvi.rm  Karly  Hist.  Man.  vi.  123  The  virtues  of  the  litho- 
spennnm  or  stone-seed,  in  curing  calculus. 

Lithospernious  (lijwspa-jmas),  a.  Bot.  [I. 
Gr.  \i0o-t  stone  +  oitfpfia  seed  +  -ors.]  I  laving 
hard,  stony  fruit.  1889  in  .S>/.  Sac.  Lex. 

Lithosphere,  -theology,  -tint :  see  [,ITHO-. 

Lithotoilie  ^\'\S\o»\\\..  [ad.  Gr.  AiffnTci/ioi/ 
(in  sense  i),  nent.  of  Xi9oro^'js  adj.,  stoneniltini;, 
f.  Ai0o-s  stone  4-  -rd/ios  cutting,  Ttjamv  to  cut. 
Cf.  F.  lil/iolo»ie.'] 

1.  Sniy.   An  instrument  for  cutting  the  bladder 
in  lithotomy;  more  properly  called  a  (yslotome. 

1758  [.  S.  l.e  Draii's  O/'sfi-'.  Surf.  (1771)257,  I. .thru  t 
the  Point  of  the  Litholoinc  c-oss  the  l\'riiixnin  inio  its 
( 'aim/a.  1839-47  't'oi>u  Cycl.  Aunt.  III.  934/2  Should  the 
blades  of  the  litliulome. . be  too  widely  divaricated,  -liability 
to  venous  hemorrhage,  .will  be  the  result.  1846  BKII  IAN  tr. 
Mnl^aigne's  Man.  Oper.  Xitrg.  521  It  only  remains  to  incise 
the  prostate  and  neck  of  the  bladder  in  withdrawing  rhe 
lithotome. 

2.  A  stone  in  its  natural  state  which  resembles  a 
stone  artificially  cut. 

1828-32  WKHSIKR  (citing  Diet.  Nat.  Hist*. 

Lithotoillic  (lijwtfmik),  a.  [ad.  Gr.  \i9ojo- 
/iixot,  f.  KiOnTufws  (see  prec.).]  Stone-cutting;  of 
or  pertaining  to  lithotomy.  So  Lithotcrmical  a. 

1825  SOUTIIKY  Lett.  (18561  III.  484  Your  Butler,  when  left 
by  forgetfulness  four-and-twenty  houis  in  the  lilhotomic 
machine.  1828-32  WEUSTKR  Lilliotoinic,  pertaining  to  »r 
perfprmed  by  lithotomy.  18..  Mcii.  Jrnl.  (Wore.),  Lilho. 
tomical.  1885  A.  STEWAHI  "I'^'i.rt  Ken  Neins  fy  Glenccc  iv. 
27  He  bad  cheek  enough.. to  undertake  a  lithotomica! 
operation  if  it  came  handy, 

Lithptomist  'JiJ^-tomist).  [f.  LITHOTOMY  + 
-IST.  Cf.  K.  litliolomiste.'] 

1.  One  who  practises  lithotomy. 

1663  I'OYI.K  Use/.  K.rp.  Nat.  rkilos.  n.  ii.  79, 1  inquired  of 
him,  w  hether  he  had  met  with  a  remedy  that  could  dissolve 
the  stone,  offering  him  much  more  for  a  cure  of  that  kind, 
then  he  would  require  as  a  lithotomist.  1731  Gentl.  Mug. 
I.  78  Dr.  Bamber.  lilhotomist  to  that  [viz.  St.  Bartholomew's] 
hospital,  a  1754  R.  MEAD  Wks.  (1775)  405  Ammonius,  a 
Greek  physician,  who.  .was  surnamed  At^oTo/xo?,  the  Litho- 
tomist.  1883  HOLMES  &  HUI.KE  Syst.  o"tt*£;(ed.  3)  III.  281 
Some  of  the  most  successful  lilhotomists  nave,  .advocated 
sufficient  incision  as  less  dangerous  than  violent  extraction. 

2.  One  who  cuts  inscriptions  on  stone,  rare. 
1713  Phil.  Trans.  XXVIII.  291  Lithotomists  careless  in 

dividing  Syllables.. 

LitllptOinizeOiJv'tomoiz),^.  [f.  next-i  -JZE.] 
trans.  To  subject  to  the  operation  of  lithotomy. 
Hence  Litho'tomized///.  a.  In  quot.  absol. 

1836 _Brit.  ft  Fi'r.  Med.  R,v.  II.  467  Of  the  lithotomi/ed 
in  Paris,  at  least  four  out  of  live  recover.  1876  CROSS  Dis. 
Bladder  202  Patients  are  often  brought  to  the  surgeon  from 
a  distance  to  be  lithotomized. 

Lithotomy  (lijytomi).  [ad.  late  L.  lilhoto- 
uiia,  a.  (jr.  Ai  Doro/nia,  f.  \i0o-s  stone  +  -Topia  cutting.] 

1.  The  operation,  art,  or  process  of  cutting  for 
stone  in  the  bladder. 

1721  in  BAILEY.  1722  in  QUINCY  Lex.  rhys.-Mctl.  (ed.  2). 
1783  Encycl.  Brit.  'ed.  21  X.  8431/1  (marg.)  Lithotomy 
reckoned  exceedingly  dangerous  by  the  ancients.  1800  Mcd. 
Jt-nl.  III.  193,  I  was  induced  to  make  use  of  a  Bistoire 
Cache,  in  the  operation  of  Lithotomy.  1846  BRITTAM 
tr.  itmigaigfft  A/an.  Opcr.  .Vwrf.  508  Three  principal 
methods :  perineal  lithotomy,  recto-vesical  lithotomy,  hypo- 
ga--tric  lithotomy.  1875  SIR  W.  Ti  RNKR  in  Encycl,  iirit. 
I.  815/1  The  lateral  operation  of  lithotomy. 

attril'.  1871  HOLMES  Syst.  Sitrg.  (ed.  2)  V.  1083  Surgeons 
seem  still  divided  ill  opinion  as  to  whether  a  lithotomy  knife 
should  or  should  not  be  beaked.  1878  T.  BKYAN.T  Praet. 
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Surff.  1 .  609  Lithotomy  scoops  or  forceps.  1879  -SY.  George's 
HosJ>:  Kcp.  IX.  271  The  patient  was  placed  in  the  lithotomy 
position.  Ibid,  3^4  A  lithotomy  tube  was  passed  into  the 
bladder,  and  tied  in. 

t'2.  [After  Or.]     A  quarry.   Otis. 

1656  BI.OUNT  Glossogr.,  Lithotomy,  a  Masons  Work-house, 
or  quarry ;  also  a  Prison.  D.  Br.  [/.  e.  Sir  T.  Browne] 
useth  it. 

Iiithotripsy  (li'Jxftripsi).  Also  in  mod.L. 
form  lithotripsis.  [f.  LITHO-  +  Or.  Tpfyis  rubbing, 
f.  rpiti-fiv  to  rub.  Cf.  next]  The  operation  of 
rubbing  down  or  crushing  stone  in  the  bladder  by 
means  of  a  lithotriptor. 

1834  Goods  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  409  note,  A  tribute 
of  praise  to  the  several  individuals  by  whom  lithotrity  and 
lithotripsy  have  been  brought  to  their  present  state  of 
efficiency.  1846  R.  LISTON  Pract.  Surg.  xii.  (ed.  4)  495  In 
the  year  1827,  when  lithotripsy  was  yet  in  its  infancy. 
1889  Syd.  Sac.  Lc.r.,  Lit/iatrifsis. 

Lithotriptic  (lij'otrrptik),  a.  and  sb.  [Re 
fashioned  form  of  LITUONTKIPTIC,  as  if  f.  Gr.  Ai'flo-s 
stone  +  -rpiwrtKLis,  f.  rptpiiv  to  rub,  wear  away.] 

=  LlTHONTBIPTIC. 

1847  SOUTH  tr.  Chelius*  Surg.  II.  561  Rival's  chest-like 
contrivance,  which  contains  all  the  lithotriptic  instruments. 
Ibid.  564  The  duration  of  a  lithotriptic  sitting  depends  on 
the  sensibility  of  the  patient. 

Lithotriptist  HJwtri'ptirt).  >'are~~°.  Also 
lithon-.  [f.  LITIIOTKIPT-IC  +  -IST.]  One  who 
practises  lithotripsy. 

1836  SMART,  Lithontriptist.  1830  OGILVIK,  Lilhotriptisl, 
Lithoniriptist. 

II  Lithotriptor    (H^ui-pifa,.     Surg.     Also 

lithon-.  [Orig.  lithontriplor,  aquasi-L.  agent-noun 
on  the  analogy  of  LlTHONTBIPTIO  ;  afterwards  re 
fashioned  (cf.  prec.).]  An  instrument  for  rubbing 
down  or  crushing  stone  in  the  bladder. 

1825  in  Patents,  Abridgnn.  Specif.  Meet.  etc.  (1863!  92  A 
surgical  instrument  for  destroying  the  stone  in  the  bladder 
without  cutting,  which  he  denominates  '  lithontriptor '.  1847 
SOUTH  tr.  Chelius  Surg.  II.  561  The  catheter  having  been 
withdrawn,  the  lithotriptor  is  introduced. 

Lithotrite  (li'Jwtrat).  Surg.  [Hack-formation 
from  LITHOTKITY.]  An  instrument  for  crushing 
stone  in  the  bladder  into  minute  particles  which 
can  be  passed  through  the  urethra. 

1839  R.  DRUITT  Surgeons  Vade  Klccuin  vr.  iv.  401  Tlic 
instrument  which  has  now  superseded  the  foregoing,  is  the 
screw  lithotrite  of  Mr.  Weiss.  1876  GROSS  Dis.  Mtiiittfcr 
149  The  tumor  was  seized  and  torn  away  with  the  trilabe, 
or  crushed  by  a  lithotrite. 

Lithotritic  (Hjwtirlik),  a.  [f.  LTTHOTIUTY  + 
-1C.]  Relating  to  lithotrity  ;  having  the  property 
of  crushing  stone  in  the  bladder. 

1830  COOPER  Diet.  Priict.  Surg.  (ed.  61  1179  It  is  . . 
alleged,  that  as  lithotomy  is  very  successful  upon  yoini^ 
.subjects,  lithotritic  attempts  are  not  requisite.  1889  S}<t. 
Sec.  Le.v.,  F^itkotrilic. 

Lithotritist  (lilytritist).  [f.  LITHOTRITY  t 
-IST.]  One  who  practises  lithotrity. 

1836  Brit.  $  For.  Meii.  Kin'.  II.  470  The  road  to  the  litho- 
tiitist's  success  is  cleverly  marked  out  by  M.  Amussat.  1846 
K.  LISTON  Pratt,  .^iitrff.  xii.  (ed.  4)  495  In  1829,  a  professed 
lithotritist  arrived  in  this  country.  1868  Sm  H.  THOMPSON 
Dis.  Urinary  Organs  xiii.  (1882)  87  The  skill  of  the  litho 
tritist  may  to  some  extent  be  known  by  the  debris  he  makes. 

Lithotritize  (lijytritaiz),  v.    [f.  LITHOTKITY 

+  -IZE.]     trans.  To  subject  to  iithotrity. 

1842  R.  WILLIS  Stone  in  Bladder  iv.  107  The  third  is 
perfectly  well, — but  he  has  not  yet  been  lithotritized. 
1864  T.  HOLMKS  Syst.  Sttrg.  (1870)  IV.  1117  This  increases 
the  number  of  adult  patients  with  stone  to  103,  of  which 
only  34  were  lithotritised. 

Iiitliotritor  ;li'b<ytr3it(>r\  Surg.  Also  in  Fr. 
form  -triteur.  [ad.  F.  lilliotriteur,  an  alteration 
of  LITHOTRIPTOK,  as  if  f.  L.  tritor,  agent-n.  f.  tcrlre 
to  rub.]  -  LITHOTKIPTOK. 

1828-32  in  WKBSTKK.  1846  BKITTAM  tr.  italffaiglttt  Man. 
Oper.  Surg.  534  It  is  well  to  move  the  lilliotriteur  backwards 
and  forwards  to  assure  yourself  that  the  stone  is  well  seized. 
1857  DUNGI.ISON  Med.  I.cx.  550  The  instruments  employed 
for  this  purpose  [i.  e.  Lithotrity]  are  called,  in  the  abstract, 
Lithotrites,  Lithotriteur^,  Lithotritors,  Lithotriptors,  Lilho- 
thryptors,  LilhotrypetEe,  and  Lithoclasts. 

Lithotrity  ijijytriti).  [Formed  after  LITHO- 
TKITOU,  by  substitution  of  suffix  :  see  -Y.]  The 
operation  of  crushing  a  stone  in  the  bladder  by 
means  of  a  lithotrite. 

1830  tr.  Baron  Heurteloup  (title)  Cases  of  Lithotrity  or 
Kxamples  of  the  Stone  cured  without  iucision.  ti  1862  SlK 
B.  BRODIK  Autobiog.  (1865)  144  After  the  year  1835..! 
scarcely  ever  had  recourse  to  lithotomy  at  all,  .substituting 
for  it  that  of  lithotrity.  1878  WAI.SHAM  Surg.  Piitkol.  396 
The  operations  of  lithotomy,  lithotrity,  and  puncture. 

atlrib.  1860  N.  Syd.  Soc.  Year-tit.  Meil.  295  Statistical 
Analysis  of  twenty-one  Lilhotrity  Operations. 

Lithotype  'Ji'])<ftoip),rf.  [f.  LITHO-  +  TYPE  j/>.] 

1.  A  stereotype  made  with  gum-shellac,  sand,  tar, 
and  linseed-oil,  and  pressed  while  hot  on  a  plaster 
mould  taken  from  type. 

1875  in  KNIGHT  Diet,  Mech. 

2.  An  etched  stone  surface  for  printing. 
1875  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech. 

3.  A  lithographed  finger-print. 

1890  CONAN  DOVI.F,  Sign  of  Four  \.  10  Lithotypes  of  the 
hands  of  bhtters,  sailors,  cork-cutters  [etc.]. 
Li'thotype,  v.     [back-formation  from  LlTHO- 


TYPY.]  trans.  To  prepare  for  printing  by  lithotypy 
(Og_ilvie  1882). 

Lithotypic  (li)wti'pik^ ,  «.  [f.  next  +  -1C  ] 
Relating  to  lithotjpy;  printed  by  the  lithotype 
process.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Lithotypy  (li('p'tipi).    [f.  LITHOTYPE  st.  +  -Y.] 

1.  The  process  of  making  litholypes  (see  LITHO 
TYPE  sb.  I ).  i88z  in  UUILVIE. 

2.  Printing  from  etched  stone.     In  mod.  Diets. 
Lithoxyl  (HHp-ksil).  Min.    Also  -yle.    [Orig. 

lithoxylon  (J.  G.  Wallerius  1747);  f.  Gr.  Ai'9o-s 
stone  +  (v\ov  wood.]  A  synonym  of  wood-opal. 

1828-32  WEBSTER,  Litlwxylc,  petrified  wood. 

So  Eitho-xylite  =  prec.  (Ogilvie  1882). 

t  Lithoxyloi-dical,  a.  Obs.  [Formed  as  prec. 
+  -OID  +  -ic  +  -AL.]  Resembling  pyritized  wood. 

1757  tr.  IlenckeCs  Pyritol.  23  Lithoxiloidical,  as  if  fibrous, 
or  pyritified  wood. 

Lithsman  (li-bs,mxn).  Hist.  [OE.  liSsmaiin, 
a.  ON.  liSs/iiaS-r  (accus.  -manri) .  f.  fids,  genit.  of  fid 
host  +  maSr  MAN.]  A  sailor  in  the  navy  under 
the  Danish  kings  of  England. 

II..  O.I--.  Chron.  an.  1036  (Laud  MS.l  pa  Ii5s  men  on 
Lunden  Recuron  Harold  to  besides  ealles  Engla  landes. 
1848  PETKIE  &  STKV.  Chron.  95  The  thanes  . .  and  the 
'  lithsmen  '  at  London.  1848  LYTTON  Harold  tit.  ii, 'The 
lithsmen  of  London',  cried  a  Saxon  thegn,  'are  all  on  his 
side,  and  inarching  already  through  the  gates  '.  1865  KINGS- 
LEV  Herein.  (18671  L  it  He  succeeded,  by  the  help  of  the., 
liihsmen  of  London, ..in  setting  his  puppet  on  the  throne. 
1867  FREEMAN  Norm.  Com/.  (18761  I.  vi.  485  A  new  element, 
the  '  lithsmen  ',  the  naulic  mullitude  of  London. 

Lithuanian  (Ii£i«i/l-ni5n)i  a.  and  sb.  Also 
7  Lituanitin.  [f.  proper  name  Lithuania  +  -AN.] 

A.  adj.  Belonging  or  relating  to  Lithuania,  its 
people  or  language. 

1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  X.  102/2  Another  division  [of 
Lithuania]  is  into  Lithuania  properly  so  called,  and 
Lithuanian  Russia.  1839  Penny  Cycl.  XIV.  53  The  bulk 
of  ihe  Lithuanian  nation  remained  faithful  to  their  idols. 
1843  K.  GAKNETT  in  Proc.  Philol.  Sac.  (1845)  I.  147  The 
Lithuanian  nterga,  maiden. 

B.  sb.  A  native  of  Lithuania;  also,  the  Lithua 
nian  language,  being  one  of  the  Lettic  group  of 
Aryan  languages. 

1607  TOPSEI.L  Fottr-f.  Beasts  (1658)  414  Antonius  Schve- 
bergerus,  the  Liluanian  of  Vilna.  1839  Penny  Cycl.  XIV. 
53  In  Ihe  twelfth  century  llie  Lithuanians  Ijegan  lo  be  more 
known.  1847  MRS.  A.  KKKK  His!.  Servia  72  The  plague. . 
is  considered  by.  .ihe  Lilhuanians.  .to  be  a  personal  being. 

Lithuania  (lit>iH|«rnik).  n.  and  sb.  [Formed 
as  prec.  +  -It1.]  a.  adj.  —  LITHCANIAN  a.  Also, 
in  wider  sense,  applied  to  the  group  of  languages 
(also  called  Lettic  and  Baltic)  which  includes 
Lithuanian  together  with  Lettish  and  Old  Prus 
sian,  b.  sb.  The  Lithuania  language  or  group  of 
languages. 

1841  LATHAM  Eng.  Lang.  3  The  Livonian, . .  the  Old 
Prussian,  and  the  Lithuanian  of  Lithuania,  constituting 
the  Lithuanic  slock.  1844  —  in  P>\K.  Philol.  Site.  (1845) 
I.  235  In  Lilhuanic  Ihe  lerm  in  use  is  one',  as,  wiens^wV««. 

Lithur,  obs.  form  of  LITHKU  a. 

Lithuresis,  Lithurorrhoea,  etc.:  pee  LITHO-. 

Lithwayke,  variant  of  LEATHWAKK  Obs. 

t  Lithwort.  Obs.  Also  5  lyt(h)wcrt.  [OK. 
liliwyrt,  f.  fid  LITH  .t/;.1  +  ivyrt  root,  plant.]  Dwarf 
elder,  Samlmcus  Ebalus. 

c  1000  Sa-i:  Leeckd.  I.  124  Deos  wyrt  J»e  man  ostriago,  & 
ocirum  naman  lyowyrt  nemnecS.  a  noo  YOC*  in  Wr.-Wiilcker 
299/2  Erifeon,  HSwyrt,  idem  est  oslringo.  c  1265  foe, 
ritints  ibid.  558/21  Ostragittin,  herbyue,  libewurt.  <  1450 
ME.  Med.  Bk.  (Heinrich)  203  Jus  of  lylhwort.  Ibid.  205 
Tak  lytwort,  bresewort  Rybwort. 

Lithy  (li-iVi\  a.  dial.  Forms:  I  liUi?,  4 
leopi,  4-5  lepi,  4-6  lethy,  -ie,  5-6  lithie,  -ye, 
6  lythey,  6-7  lythy,  -ie,  7-  lithy.  [OK.  USig 
—  ON.  UGiig-r  yielding,  nimble,  free,  unimpeded, 
MDu./tvfeV*  unimpeded, unoccupied  (Du.  leilig,  leeg 
empty,  vacant,  unoccupied),  MHG.  Icdic  free,  un 
impeded  (mod.G.  ltdig  unoccupied,  vacant).  The 
ulterior  etymology  is  obscure ;  see  Kluge  s.v.  ledig^\ 
Pliable,  flexible,  supple  ;  soft,  unresisting. 

<:  1000  /ELl'Ric  Saints  Lives  (1885)  I.  224  pa  ^elsehte  pelrus 
hire  ]ij>ian  hand,  a  1013  WUI.KSTAN  /loin.  xlvt.  (1883)  234/22 
Heo  [sc.  a  man's  hearl]  bi^  liSij  swa  cla3..on5ean  deorles 
lare.  (-1315  SIIOHHIIAM  (E.  K.  T.  S.)  vii.  590  Jef  eny  lo? 
her  lebi  were.  1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  ill.  vii.  (Skeat) 
1.  101  So  oft  falleth  the  lethy  water  on  the  harde  rocke, 
till  it  haue  through  persed  it.  1398  TRKVISA  Barth.  De 
P.  K.  VI.  vi.  (Tollem.  MS.),  Suche  children  ben  nesche  of 
rlcsche,  lebi  \ed.  15^5  lethye,  e<t.  1582  lythie]  and  pliant  of 
body.  //'/*/.  xvn.  li.  (1495)  N  iiij  b/2  That  stalke  is  fyrsle 
feble  &  lelhy :  and  that  for  defawte  of  harde  humour. 
a  1400  Disp.  Mary  fy  Cross  483  in  Leg.  Roa,t  11870  147, 
I  bar  bi  fruit  leobl  and  lenc.  14. .  Sir  Beta's  (MS.  M.)  647 
All  to  leby  the  spere  was  wrought,  a  1425  Cursor  M.  9779 
(Trin.)  f>enne  were  he  lebyere  [Laud  lelhier,  Cott.,  Gott. 
wayker]  ben  he  was  ere.  1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Apofh,  121 
inarg.,  V1  thei  might  haue  their  ioynctes  nytnble  &  lithyt-. 
1573  TWYNK  sEneid.  XII.  Mmij  b,  And  up  shee  leapes,  and 
lithie  raignes  with  hand  she  turneth  round.  1598!  K.  CAREW] 
Iltrrings  Tayle  B,  Their  lithie  bodies  bound  with  limits  of 
a  shell.  01618  SYLVESTER  Spectacles  xii,  The  World's 
Weapons  were  but  lythie  Wax ;  And  Vertue's  Shield  is  of 
celestial!  Her.  1640  PARKINSON  Theat.  Bot.  227  It  hath 
many  small  weake,  but  lithy  and  tough  slender  greene 


stalks.     1843  BOI;ROW  Bil'le  in  Spain  x,  His  limbs  were 
now  thoroughly  lithy,  and  he  brandished  his  fore  legs  in 
a  manner  perfectly  wondrous.     1848  Blackw.  Mag.  LXIV. 
259  A  man.  .in  the  full  active  use  of  his  lithy  form, 
fb.  fig.  Weak,  feeble.   Obs. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  I'l.  B.  x.  184  Ac  theologie..A  ful  lethy 
binge  it  were  ^if  Jjat  loue  nere.  1387  Tnia  ISA  f/igdttt  (Rolls) 
VII.  157  My  cause,  .may  be  made  lethy  ( I,,  infirmari],  and 
it  may  be  reysed  up.  a  1533  T,n.  HERNKKS  Gold.  Bk.  M. 
Aunt.  (1546,1  LI  iv,  Ve  are. .in  aduers.tie  feeble  and  lethy. 

Iiithy-tree.  [app.  t.  prec.]  The  wayfaring- 
tree,  /  'iburntim  Lantana ;  also  Khus  caustim 
(Cent.  Diet.  1890). 

1866  Treas.  Bot.  689/1  1,'ithy-tree,  Viburnum  Lantana.. 

Iiitigable  (li-tigab'l),  a.  [f.  L.  lUigare  (see 
LITIGATE)  +  -ABLK.]  That  may  become  the  sub 
ject  of  litigation ;  disputable. 

1764-7  LD.  LVTTF.I.TON  Hen.  11  (1760'  II.  401  The  litigable 
title  to  Nantes  and  its  earldom.  1824  W.  TAYI.OK  in  Afonthly 
Rev.  CIII.  242  Which  last  frontier  contain;,  much  litigable 
territory.  1897  Daily  News  ^  July  5/1  To  add  another 
litigable  point  to  the  Bill. 

Litigant  (li'tigant),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  F.  liti 
gant,  ad.  L.  litigant-em,  pr.  pple.  of  Ittigdre  (see 
LITIGATE).]  A.  adj.  Engaged  in  a  law-suit  or  in 
a  dispute.  Only  in  connexion  with/a;'(j'. 

1638  CHILLINGW.  Relig.  Frot.  \.  v.  §  98.  299  The  parties 
litigant  are  agreed  that  many  errors  were  held  by  many  of 
the  ancient  Doctors.  168  .  in  Somers  Trcuts  I.  196  Verdicts 
are  found.. as  the  litigant  Parties  exceed  one  the  other  in 
i'ower  and  Practice.  1754  HUME  Hist.  fcng.  (1761)  I.  App. 
ti.  257  Sometimes  the  party  litigant  offered  the  king  a  certain 
portion  ..payable  out  of  the  debts.  1884  SIR  J.  BACON  in 
Law  Rep.  26  Ch.  Div.  135  The  shareholders  who  arc  the 
parties  here  litigant. 

B.  sb.  A  person  engaged  in  a  lawsuit  or  dispute. 

1659  Ccntl.  Calling  (1696)  i  Much  greater  is  the  odds 
between  these  two  Litigants,  a  1674  CLARENDON  Surv. 
Lexnath,  102  If  the  Litigant  be  not  pleased  with  the  opinion 
of  his  Judg.  1728  T.  SutFiUAN  t'frsius  iv.  (1730)  62  The 
Judges  and  Litigants  both  u^ed  to  swear  at  this  Altar. 
1810  litNTHAM  rucking  (1821)  228  That  security,  which 
the  aggregate  body  of  litigants  . .  do  not  enjoy.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Kng,  viii.  II.  339  Ordinary  litigants  com 
plained  that  their  business  was  neglected.  1885  SIR  C.  S.  C. 
BOWKN  in  Law  Times  Rep.  LIII.  484/2  The  great  rule  is, 
that  poverty  is  no  bar  tp  the  litigant. 

Litigate  (H'tig^'t),  v.  [f.  L.  lltigat-y  ppl.  stem 
of  titigare,  f.  //"/-,  I  is  lawsuit.] 

1.  intr.  To  be  a  party  to,  or  carry  on,  a  suit  at 
law  ;  to  go  to  law.     Also  "\gen.  to  dispute. 

1615  t)KH\v.\.Qui'ei/'s  Arcadia  Poems  (1717)  181  Then  ini^ht 
they  be  taught  . .  To  litigate  perpetually.  1675  BAXTER 
Cat/i.  Theol.  I.  I.  27  If  any  will  litigate  de  nomine  entis.  let 
them  call  it  Being  or  No-being  as  they  please.  1726  AYLII-FK 
Farergon  83  The  Appellant  after  the  Interposition  of  an 
Appeal  still  litigates  in  the  same  Cause  before  the  Judge 
a  Quo.  1834  Taifs  Mag.  I.  697/1  Making  the  determination 
of  two  Justices  of  Peace  final,  if  the  Quaker  did  not  litigate 
farther.  1881  Daily  Ncivs  29  Dec.  5/3  It  was  a  characteristic 
of  Lord  Justice  Lush  as  a  Judge  to  prevent  suitors  if  he 
could  from  litigating  to  the  uttermost. 

2.  trans.  To  make  the  subject  of  a  lawsuit;  to 
contest  at  law  ;  to  plead  for  or  against.     . 

1741  T.  ROBINSON  Gnvclkintl  it,  v.  234  A  question  formerly 
much  litigated.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  I.  xiii. 
87  If  I  do  not  oblige  them,  my  grandfather's  estate  is  to  be 
litigated  with  me.  1774  Connect.  Col.  Rec.  (1887)  XIV.  381 
A  rate  of  one  penny  farthing  on  the  pound,  to  pay  their 
costs  in  sundry  matters  litigated  before  the  Assembly.  1791 
COWPER  Iliad  xn.  515  Litigating  warm  Their  right  in  some 
small  portion  of  the  soil.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  VI. 
350  The  precise  question  ought  not  to  be  again  litigated. 
1864  BURTON  Scot  Abr.  I L  i.  1 17  The  property  in  'Anderson's 
Pills '  was  litigated  in  the  Court  of  Session. 

b.  gen.  To  dispute,  contest  (a  point,  etc.). 

1739  CIBHKR  Af>ol.  (1756)  II.  26  He  never  cared  to  litigate 
anything  that  did  not  affect  his  figure  upon  the  stage.  1758 
H.  WALFOLE  Catal.  Roy.  Authors.  (1750)  II.  230  The  point 
indeed  has  been  much  litigated,  but  is  of  little  consequence. 
1842  G.  S.  I'"ABER  Prov.  Lett.  (1844)  L  91  He.  .deems  it  in 
decorous  to  litigate  the  question  with  his  diocesan. 

Hence  Li'tigating  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1760-71  H.  BROOKE  Fool  o/Qual.(i^og)  \\.  10  Compelling 
my  litigating  opponents  to  an  accomodation.  1780  Ne^vgate 
Cat.  V.  25  A  family  estate,  the  right  of  which  was  litigating 
in  the  court  of  chancery.  1884  T.  H.  GORE  in  Law  Times 
8  Nov.  29/1  The  retailer  was  the  person  litigating. 

Litigated  (li-tig^twl),  ///.  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ED1.]  a.  Made  the  subject  of  a  lawsuit;  con 
tested  at  law.  b.  gen.  Contested,  disputed. 

ai74S  SwitT  Ace.  Crt.  9f  Empire  Japan  Wks.  1841  I. 
559/1  There  were  two  maritime  towns  . .  bordering  upon 
Teoau  :  of  these  he  purchased  a  litigated  title.  177* 
BARHINGJON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXII.  266  This  litigated  point 
can  only  receive  a  satisfactory  decision  from  very  accurate 
observations,  a  1797  H.  WALPOLK  Mem.  G<:<>.  II  (1847)  II. 
i.  23  Malone  made  him  great  promise*,  .of  even  acquiescing 
to  the  litigated  clause  of  the  King's  consent.  1813  JEI  i  EKSON 
Writ.  (1830)  IV.  210  It  is  a  litigated  question,  whether  the 
circulation  of  paper,  rather  than  of  specie,  is  a  good  or  an 
evil.  1835  RI-.EVE  De  TocqHCvitle's  Dcnw\.r,  I.  ii.  41  Officers 
were  charged  .  .with  the  arbitration  of  litigated  landmarks 
i865CARi.YLE/'>W/t.6V.  ni.  xiv.{i8_72)  I.  23iThese  litigated 
Duchies  are  now  the  Prussian  Province  Jtilich-Berg-Cleve. 

Litigation  (litig^'J^n).  [ad.  late  L.  litigii- 
t tin-cm*  n.  of  action  f.  litigare  to  LITIGATE.] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  carrying  on  a  suit  in 
laworequity;  legal  proceedings ;  fin  //-,  kinds  of 
litigation.  ///  litigation  :  in  process  of  investi 
gation  before  a  court  of  law. 


LITIGATOR. 

1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Kt-6,  iv.  §  38,  I  have  never  yet 
spoken  with  one  clergyman  who  hath  had  the  experience  of 
both  litigations  that  hath  not  ingenuously  conft^ed  he  had 
rather  ..  have  three  suits  depending  in  Westminster  Hall 
than  one  in  the  Arches  or  any  ecclesiastical  court.  1661 
J.  STEPHENS  Procurations  139,  I  never  heard  of  any  that 
stood  out  a  suit  against  this  payment  ..  but  was  alwayes 
overthrown  in  the  litigation.  1834  LYTTON  i\nnpeii  24  My 
relations  threatened  me  with  litigation  concerning  my 
inheritance.  1856  KEKKIEK  Inst.  Mctapk.  (ed.  2)  Introd.  6 
A  tribunal  to  which  any  point  hi  litigation  can  be  referred. 
1880  MCCARTHY  Own  Times  IV.  liv.  176  Litigation  means 
the  waste  of  time  and  money. 

b.  The  practice  of  going  to  law. 
1785  PALEY  Mor.  Philos.  vi.  viii.  (1786)  509  Nothing  quells 
a  spirit  of  litigation  like  despair  of  success.  1821  SYD. 
.SMITH  Wks.  (1859)  '•  349/1  This  method  would  destroy 
litigation  as  effectually  as  the  method  proposed  by  Mr. 
Scarlett.  1862  TKOU.OI'K  Orlcy  /•'.  ix.  (ed.  4)62  The  spirit 
of  litigation  within  him  told  him  that  the  point  was  to  be 
carried. 

2.   Disputation.     Now  rare. 

1567  Satir.  foetus  Reform.  Hi.  149  Quha  dow  abstene  fra 
litigatioun,  Or  from  his  paper  hald  aback  the  pen,  Except 
he  h;iit  our  Scottis  Natioun  ?  1677  GALE  Crf.  Gentiles  HI.  29 
Wiclef  was  much  offended  at  this  Kind  of  sophistic  litigation 
in  maters  of  faith.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  xvm.  x,  The 
squire,  .was,  after  some  litigation,  obliged  to  consent.  1786 
BURKE  Articles  agst,  W.  Hastings  Wks.  1842  II.  87  To 
receive  an  explanation  . .  of  the  matter  in  litigation.  1887 
W.  JAMES  in  Mind  Jan.  i  Whether  the  'muscular  sense  ' 
directly  yields  us  knowledge  of  space  is  still  a  matter  of  liti 
gation  among  psychologists. 

II  Litigator  (li'tig^tai,  -£i).  [L.  ;  agcnt-n.  f. 
ntigare.  (see  Li  TIG  ATE).]  One  who  litigates. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

i  Litigio'SC,  «.  Ofis.  [ad.  L.  litigiosiis'.  see 
LITIGIOUS.]  —  LITIGIOUS  i. 

1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  HI.  28  None  gave  so  great  an 
advance  and  perfection  to  this  Dialectic  liligiose  mode  of 
Philosophising  as  Aristotle. 

Litigiosity  (litidgi^siti).  [f.  as  prec.  +-ITY.] 
The  character  or  quality  of  being  litigious ;  esp* 
in  Civil  and  Scots  Law  (see  LITIGIOUS  2  b). 

1868  Act  31  «y  32  Viet.  c.  ioi  §  159  marg.t  Litigiosity  as  to 
lauds  not  to  begin  before  date  of  registration  of  notice  of 
summons  of  reduction.  1875  POSTE  Gains  iv.  Comm.  ied.  2) 
6n  If  the  purchaser  had  notice  of  the  litigiosity,  he  forfeits 
the  purchase  money  to  the  fiscus. 

Litigious  (Iiti-d33s\  a.  Also  6  litygyous, 
lytygious,  letigeus,  7  la-,  letigious,  litigious. 
[ad.  F.  litigietiX)  ad.  L.  littgiosus,  f.  litigiuni  liti 
gation,  related  to  litigare  to  LITIGATE:  see  -OLTS.] 

1.  Of  persons,  their  actions,  dispositions,  and 
utterances,  a.  Fond  of  disputes,  contentious.  Now 
rare.  b.  Fond  of  litigation  ;  eager  to  go  to  law. 

1382  WYCLIF  i  Tim.  iii.  3  It  bihoueth  a  byschop  for  to  be 
.  .not  litigious,  or  ful  of  stryf.  1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls) 
III.  285  Socrates  hade  n.  litigious  and  malicious  wifes. 
1541  R.  COPLAND  Gatyetfs  Terap.  2  B  iij  b,  The  other  are 
all  togyther  stupydes,  sturdy,  &  lytygious.  1592  [see  BAR- 
RATOusJ.  _  i6za  BBAUM.  &  FL.  Sf.  Curate  it.  n',  'Tis  some 
honest  Client,  Rich  and  litigious,  the  Curate  has  brought  to 
me.  1639  FULLER  Holy  War\\\,  xxviii.  (1840)  168  A  door  was 
opened  for  her  litigious  pretenders  to  the  Crown.  1665  GLAN- 
VILL  Scepsis  Sci,  xix.  118  This  Philosophy  is  litigious,  the 
very  spawn  of  disputations  and  controversies.  i68a  BURNKT 
Rights  Princes  ii.  51  A  litigious  prosecution  of  their  suits. 
1732  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  vii.  §  13  If  the  moment  of  opinions 
had  been  by  some  litigious  divines  made  the  measure  of  their 
zeal.  1793  BURKE  Qbsew.  Conduct  Mittority  Wks.  VII.  234 
Objections  which  I  must  ever  think  litigious  and  sophistical. 
1803  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp.  II.  338  Lieut.  Proctor  is 
of  a  very  litigious  disposition.  184.1  ELPHINSTONE///S/.  Ind. 
I.  37-3  They  [Hindus]  are  very  litigious..  .They  will  perse 
vere  in  a  law-suit  till  they  are  ruined.  1855  MACAULAY/T*/*/. 
£H£-.  xiii.  III.  299  Sir  Patrick  Hume  ..  had  returned  from 
exile,  as  litigious,  .as  he  had  been  four  years  before.  1868  E. 
EDWARDS  Ralegh  I.  xxv.  601  Pine's  grasping  and  litigious 
spirit  had  . .  given  plenty  of  trouble  in  bygone  days  to 
Ralegh.  1875  BROWNING  Aristoph.  Apol.  Wks.  (1896)  I. 
685/1  Play  the  litigious  fool  to  stuff  the  mouth  Of  dikast 
with  the  due  three-obol  fee, 

absol.  1711  ADDISON  Spcct.  No,  21  r  3  This  prodigious 
Society  of  Men  may  be  divided  into  the  Litigious  and 
Peaceable. 

t  O.  Engaged  in  litigation  or  contention  ;  liti 
gant.  Obs. 

1589  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  vi.  \xxii.  143  He  of  Lancaster, 
and  she  of  Yorke  the  hcire :  Of  which  letigious  Famelies 
here  mapped  be  the  Lines. 

absol.  1665  J.  WEBB  Stonc-HcHgfazgi  155  Gateways., 
by  which  the  litigious  and  others  had  Access. 

1 2.  Open  to  dispute  or  question ;  disputable, 
questionable;  productive  of  litigation  or  conten 
tion.  Obs. 

i$ao  WIIITINTON  Vnlg.  (1527)  10  And  in  especyal  that  ye 
haue  ended  the  litygyous  mater,  t  1555  HARPSF IELD  Dironc 
Hen.  Vflf  (1878)  41  To  determine,  .dubious,  and  litigious 
questions_insurging  upon  Moses'  law.  1594  HOOKER  Eccl. 
Pol.  iv.  ,\i.  §  12  The  feast  of  Easter  being,  .litigious  in  the 
dayes  of  Constantine.  1598  SIR  T.  NORREYS  in  Lhmorc 
PapcrsSzr.  n.  (1887)  1. 17,  I  feare  the  matter  will  prove  very 
letigeus.  1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  336  The  time  of  his 
birth  seemeth  to  him  to  be  litigious.  1648  Br.  HAI.L  Select 
T/i.  Ded.,  An  age.  .that  hath  almost  lost  piety,  in  the  chase 
of  some  litigious  truths. 

b.  Disputable  at  law;  that  is  or  is  liable  to 
become  the  subject  of  a  lawsuit,  esp.  of  a  benefice 
(see  quot.  1768).  In  CzW/and  Scots  Law  said  esp. 
ot  property  respecting  which  an  action  is  pending, 
and  which  therefore  may  not  be  alienated. 

1568  Mem.  Q.  Eliz.  to  Commissioners  in  H.  Campbell 
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Love  Lett.  Mary  Q.  Scots  App.  15  The  rest,  that  k  litigious 
and  doubtful,  to  be  tonally  divided.  1611  BKAUM.  &  Fi.. 
Triumph  of  Love  ii,  Thou  hast  put  so  sure  a  plea,  That  all 
my  weal's  litigious  made  by  thee.  1624  SIR  H .  IJounccim  R 
in  Usslicr's  Lett.  (i6S6j  314  Dr.  Dee's  [library],  .hath  been 
\trng  litigious,  and  by  that  means  unsold.  «  1648  LL 


BLACKSTONK  Coinin.  III.  246  If  two  presentations  be  offered 
to_the  bishop  upon  the  same  avoidance,  the  church  is  then 
said  to  become  litigious.  1868  Act  31  f,  32  Viet.  c.  101  §  159 
No  summons  of  reduction. .shall  have  any  effect  in  render 
ing  litigious  the  lands .. except  [etc.].  1880  MUIRIIEAD  Gains 
Digest  493  If  the  thing  was  not  known  to  be  litigious  when 
purchased. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  lawsuits  or  litigation. 

1389  PUTTENHAM  Etig.  Pocsic-  in.  ii.  (Arb.)  153  Certaine 
Doctours  of  the  ciuil  law  were  heard  in  a  litigious  cause 
betwixt  a  man  and  his  wife.  1612  DKKKKR  It  lie  not  good 
Wks.  1873  III.  268  The  barres  of  our  latigious  Courts  had 
wont  I'o  crack  with  thronging  pleaders.  1644  MILTON  Ednc. 
Wks.  (1847)  99/1  Pleasing  thoughts  of  litigious  terms,  fat 
contentions,  and  flowing  fees.  1705'!'.  BROWN  To  Author 
of  Address  in  Coll.  Poems  95  Scaffolds  are  rais'd  in  Litigious 
Hall,  The  Maces  glitter,  and  the  Serjeants  Bawl.  1710 
STEELE_&  AUIJISON  Taller  No.  253  f  13  Your  Knowledge 
in  the  litigious  Parts  of  the  Law.  1780  BUHKE  Sp.  (Econo- 
mie  Reform  Wks.  III.  261  The  fury  of  litigious  war  blew 
her  horn  on  the  mountains.  1825  BENTIIAM  Ration.  Rcw.-jt 
A  defendant,  unjustly  dragged  into  the  litigious  contention. 

Litigiously  (litrd-psli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-t.Ya.]  In  a  litigious  manner,  after  the  manner 
of  a  litigant;  in  a  contentious  spirit ;  wranglingly. 

1608  MIDDLETON  Trick  to  Catch  OldOne  iv.  iv.  121  Some 
foolish  words.. did  pass,  Which  now  litigiously  he  fastens 
on  me.  1674  OWEN  Holy  Spirit  (ffx)$  270  An  Acquaintance 
with  the  Nature  and  Course  of  some  Courts  proceeding 
liligiously  by  Citations.  1719  D'URFKV  Pills  III.  47  From 
Mad-men,  Fools,  and  Knaves  he  did  Litigiously  receive  it. 
1836  MARRYAT  Japhet  Ixxiii,  Instead  of  expressing  anxiety 
to  receive  his  son,  he  litigiously  requires  proofs. 

Litigiousness  (.liti-dgasnes).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  litigious;  readiness 
to  go  to  law. 

1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  vi.  iv.  §  9  This  would  minister 
matter  of  much  litigiousnesse.     a  1668  DAVENANT  Rutland 
House  Wks.  (1673)  356  Farewel  the  happiness  of  the  Nation 
when  the  populousness  of  the  City  argues  the  litigiousness 
of  the  Country.     1707  ATTERBURY  yind.  Doctr.   37  The 
Intemperance  and  Litigiousness,  with  which  he  reproaches 
some  of  them.     1791  Gentl.  Mag.  20/2  Promiscuous  ridicule 
and  the  weapons  of  litigiousness  had  been  thrown  into  the 
crowd.     1841  ELPHINSTONE  Hist.  Ind.  I.  467  Strangers  are 
now  struck  with  the  litigiousness.  .of  the  natives.   IMA  Daily 
Tel.  31  Jan.  6/6  The  Corporation  is  notorious  for  its  obstruc- 
tiveness  and  litigiousness. 

Litir,  obs.  form  of  LITTER. 

Litis  -  Contestation  (bMisityntestJ1  -Jan}. 
Civil  and  Scots  Law.  Also  9  in  compound  form 
litieontestation.  [ad.  L.  litis  (gen.  of  lis  lawsuit) 
contestation-cm  (n.  of  action  f.  contcsftiri  \.Q\.^Q  or 
call  to  witness).]  The  formal  entry  of  a  suit  in 
a  court  of  law. 

1436  SIR  G.  HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  276/8  And  fra 
litiscontestacipun  be,  the  plede  is  begunnyn.  c  1575  Bat- 
four's  Practices  (1754)  30  Quhilk  day  being  come,  the 
defendar  sail  mak  litiscontestatioun.  1622  MAI.YNES  Am: 
Law-Mereh.  446  By  the  common  rules  of  the  law,  where  no 
litiscontestation  is  past.. no  witnesse  should  be  receiued. 
1752  J.  LOUTHIAN  Form  of  Process  (ed.  2)  265  Before 
Litis-contestation,  the  Defender  may  crave  Protestation 
against  the  Pursuer  for  not  insisting.  1802  BUNTHAM  Princ. 
judic.  Proced.  Introd.,  Wks.  1843  U-  7  Expense  of  litieon 
testation,  defrayed  as  far  as  possible  by  the  public.  1880 
MUIRHEAD  Gains  m.  §  180  An  obligation  is  extinguished  by 
litiscontestation  or  joinder  of  issue. 

t Litispe'ndence.    Obs.  rare-0,     [a.  OF. 

litispendeiice  (F.  lilispendance),  ad.  late  L.  litis- 
pciulentia,  f.  fit  is  (see  prec.)  +  pcndcntia,  n.  of  state 
f.  pcnt/fi-e  to  hang.]  a.  (See  quot.  J  706.)  b.  A 
plea  that  another  action  is  pending. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Litispendcnce,  the  hanging  of  a 
suit  till  it  be  tried  or  decided.    1706  PIIILLII-S  (ed.  Kersey), 
Litispendcnct.',  the  time  during  which  a  Law-suit  is  depend 
ing.    1728  in  BAILEY,  and  in  some  mod.  Diets. 

t  Litispe'ndency.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  as  prec. : 
see  -ENCY.J  =  prec. 

1762  tr.  Buschings  Syst.  Gcog.  VI.  58  The  preventing  of 
any  violent  procedures  betwixt  the  parties  during  this 
litispendency. 

t  Litluni,  adv.  Obs.  Forms:  I  lytl-,  litlum, 
litlan,  3  lutlen,  4  lytul-,  litel-,  lutlum,  4-5  lit 
lum.  [OE.  lytlum,  dat.  pi.  neut.  of  lytel  LITTLE, 
used  advb.]  Little  by  little,  gradually :  chielly 
repeated,  litlum  and  litluni ;  also  (rarely)  by  litlum. 

c  1000  jt'Li'Ric  Gram,  xxxviii.  (Z.)  228  Paulatim.  lytlum. 
c  1000  /Ki.FRic  Gen,  xl.  10  Ic  ^eseah  bajr  on  weaxendc 
blosmall  litlum  and  litluni.  (11123  c?-  &•  Chron.  an.  mo 
(Laud  MS.)  Syooan  litlan  and  litlan  his  leoht  wanode. 
(•  1205  LAY.  3569  Makie  him  god  baid  . .  &  him  blod  lete 
lutlen  [c  1275  Intel]  and  ofte.  a  122567.  .Ifar/u'f.  12  pat  lilit 
alei  lutlen  ant  lutlen.  1377  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  B.  xv.  599  Lere 
hem  litlum  &  lytlum  [1393  C.  xvin.  320  lytnlnm  and  lytn- 
lum  ;  v.rr.  Iit(e)lum  and  lit(e)lum,  litel  and  (bi)  litel].  a  1380 
St.  Ambrose 533 in  Horatio.  Altcugi  Leg.  (1878)  16  A  schorl 
fuir.  .lutlum  and  lutlum  In  to  his  moub  crep  hole  and  stun. 
^  1425  St.  Alary  of  Owiics  I.  vi.  in  Angliti  VIII.  139/9 
Hee  J»at  rekkif*  not  smale  thinges  fallib  doune  by  litlum. 

Litmus  (li'tmws).  Forms  :  61y5tmose,  lyt.t)- 
mos(se,  litmouee,  7  litmas(e,  -mouse,  litt(i)- 
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mus,  ;-S  litmose,  Slitmoss,  lytmus,  7- litmus. 
[Altered  from  MI  Hi.  Icecinos,  lijcinoes  (mod.I)u. 
lakinocs]  L.\C.MI:S,  prob.  from  association  with  LIT 
v.]  A  blue  colouring  matter,  obtained  from  various 
lichens,  esp.  archil,  A'occe/la  tincloria. 

It  is  turned  red  by  acids,  and  the  blue  colour  is  restored 
by  alkalis. 

1502  Ru c!f>t  for  Corke  in  Arnolde's  Clmm.  7ili/i  Take 
an  C&  aq'rt  oflvjtmose.  \y&WittnfR.  /Mj>  (Somerset 
Ho.',  xij  bagges  of  Lytmos  otherwise  called  white  Corke. 
1546  Im>.  C/i.  Goods  Surrey  707  Item  for  lyttmosse  ij//. 
viijrf.  1594  PLAT  Jctvcll-ho.  III.  37  Dry  I.itmas  scraped  in 
water.  1606  PKACHAM  Art  of  Drawing  57  If  you  put  to 
overmuch  Litmose  it  maketh  a  deep  blew.  1640  Rates  in 
Noorthouck  Loud.  (1773)  838/2  Littlmus,  the  cwt.  qt.  1 12  Ib. 
i</.  1722  Aft  Encour.  .Silk  Maiuif.  tyc.  in  Loud.  Can.  No. 
6040/7  Litmus  the  Hundred  Weight,  ..  twenty  Shillings. 
1811  A.  T.  THOMSON  I.ond.  Disf.  (1818)  471  This  solution 
.  -reddens  tincture  of  litmus.  1898  AUbittfs  Syst.  Mcd.  V. 
448  Soak  the  papers  in  strong  neutral  litmus  and  dry  them. 
b.  altrili.,  as  litmus  colon:-,  liquor,  tincture; 
litmus  blue,  a  blue  pigment  prepared  from  lit 
mus  ;  litmus  paper,  unsized  paper  stained  blue 
with  litmus,  to  be  used  as  a  test  for  acids;  when 
reddened  by  an  acid,  it  serves  as  a  test  for  alkalis. 

1612  PEACIIAM  Gcntl.  l'..\erc.  83  The  principal  blewes.  .are 
Illew  bice,  Smalt,  *Litmose  blew.  1727  W.  MATHLU  Vug. 
Man's  CoiHp.  83  Put  the  quantity  of  a  Haze!-Nut  of  Lit- 
mose-blue,  to  three  Spoonfuls  of  Conduit-Water.  1803  W. 
SAUSDERS  Min.  ll'att'rs  30  Another  portion  of  the  .same 
' litmus  liquor  reserved  for  comparison.  1803  DAVY  in  /'/*//. 
Trails.  XC1II.  246  A  fluid  came  over,  which  reddened 

litmus-paper.  1827  FARAUAY  Client.  Mauip.  xii.  270  Two 
of  them  [test  papers],  .surpass  the  rest,  these  are  litmus  and 
turmeric  papers.  I899CAGNEY  tr.  Jaksclis  Clin.  Diagn.  vii. 
(ed.  ^  367  May's  ^litmus  tincture. 

Litnien,  variant  of  LITTKN  v.^  Obs. 
tLitoreail,  a.    Obs.  rare-".     \i.l..lUoi-e-H3 
(f.  /i/or-,  Iitus,  littus,  shore)  +  -AX.]   =  LITTORAL  a. 

1656  in  ULOI:NT  Gloasogr. 

t  Lito'te.  Obs.  rare"1.  See  also  LIPTOTE. 
[a.  F.  litote,  ad.  Gr.  A(TO'TI;S  :  see  next.]  —  next. 

1645  RUTHERFORD  Tryal  ff  Tri.  Faith  xv.  116,  Ps.  23.  4 
Yea  though  I  walk  [etc.] ;  its  a  Litote,  I  will  believe  good  : 
its  a  cold  and  a  dark  shadow  to  walke  at  deaths  right  side. 

II  Litotes  (lai'tot/z).  Rhct.  [Gr.  AITOTI;S,  t. 
AITOJ  smooth,  plain,  small,  meagre.]  A  figure  of 
speech,  in  which  an  affirmative  is  expressed  by  the 
negative  of  the  contrary ;  an  instance  of  this. 

Examples  of  litotes  are:  'A  citixen  of  no  mean  city'; 
'When  no  small  tempest  lay  on  us.' 

1657  J-  SMITH  Myst.  Rhct.  3.     1696  in  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5). 
1727  Pol'E,  etc.  A  rt  of  Sinking  1 15  The  litotes  or  diminution, 
[is  the  peculiar  talent]  of  ladies,  whisperers,  and  backbiters. 
1883  SCHAFF  Hist.  Chr.  Ch.  I.  v.  291  Pressing  into  his  ser 
vice,  .the  litotes  and  other  rhetorical  figures. 

Litrameter  (litrre-m/ta.!).  [f.  Gr.  \irpa  a 
pound  +  METEK.]  An  instrument  for  ascertaining 
the  specific  gravity  of  liquids. 

t826'R.  HARE  in  Amer.  Trill.  Sci.  f;  Arts  XI.  183  On  the 
Litrameter.  This  name . .  is  given  to  one  of  the  instruments 
which  I  have  contrived  for  ascertaining  specific  gravities. 
1858  in  SlMMONDS  Diet.  Trade'.  Hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

tliitre1.  Obs.  rare~l.  In  7  lytre.  [ad.  late 
L.  litra,  a.  Gr.  Kirpa  a  pound.]  A  pound. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plntarclis  Mor.  432  One  silver  boul,  weigh 
ing  fine  lytres  \inarg.  or  pounds]. 

Litre  -  (Irtaj,  Fr.  I?tr).  Also  U. S.  liter,  [a. 
F'.  litre,  first  formed  in  1 793  ;  suggested  by  lilron, 
the  name  of  an  obsolete  Fr.  measure  of  capacity, 
app.  f.  late  L.  litra,  a.  Gr.  Ai'rpa  pound.]  The 
unit  of  capacity  in  the  metric  system,  represented 
by  a  cube  whose  edge  is  the  tenth  of  a  metre,  and 
equivalent  to  rather  more  than  i  J  pints. 

1810  Naval  Ckroti.  XXIV.  301  Littre,  Decimeter  cube. 
1839  Penny  Cycl.  XIV.  56/1  Four  litres  and  a  half  make, 
roughly  speaking,  an  imperial  gallon.  1866  OUI.ING  Anitn. 
Chcni.  6  If  we  take,  .a  litre  of  hydrogen  and  a  litre  of  chlo 
rine,  we  obtain  exactly  two  litres  of  hydrochloric  acid.  1886 
W.  J.  TUCKER  E.  Europe  336  The  farmers.. strike  bargains 
over  a  couple  of  'liters'  of  wine  with  the  Hebrew  corn, 
cattle,  or  pig  dealer. 

II  Litron.     [Fr. ;  see  prec.]     (See  quot.) 

1723  BRADLEY  f-a:ii.  Diet.  s.v.  Wig,  Haifa  Litron  or  some 
what  more  than  half  a  pint  of  wheat  flower. 

Iii'tster.  ?  Obs.  Forms :  4  litestere,  4-5  lit- 
tester,  5  littstar,  lystare,  -er,  lyt(a)ster,  lyt- 
tester,  5-6  lytster,  6  litstair,  5-  litster,  (9  dial. 
lister),  [f.  LIT  v.  +  -STEK.]  A  dyer. 

c  1374  CHAI:CKR  Former  Age  17  No  mader,  welde,  or  wod 
no  litestere  Ne  knew.  1428  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  6  [He] 
seldytfurth  deceyvabilly  to  lytsters,  and,  in  especial,  to  John 
Kyrkby  and  Robert  Dowfe,  lytsters  of  York.  1432  Test. 
Ebor.  (Surtees)  II.  21,  I  wyll  ..  to  Kendall  wyfe,  ly_ttester, 
xxvj8  viij'1.  1488  Nottingham  R ec.  III.  12  Kt  tie  iij^.  pro 
lirma  unius  gardini  nuper  in  tenura  Thomae  Parker,  litster. 
1587  .SV.  Acls  Jn3.  VI,  c.  119  As  alsua  ane  litstair  or  ma 
for  litting  and  pel-fitting  of  bair  saide  warkis.  1609  N. 
Riding  Rcc.  I.  165  Tho.  Newton,  litster,  presented  for 
brewing  [etc.].  1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarch.,  Rich.  II,  xcv, 
As  though  the  state  Might  weare  noe  Cloath  by  Dyed  in 
Litstar's  fatt.  1714-26  G.  GIJTHRIE  Mem,  (1900)  18  He  had 
also  two  other  Sons. .both  Litsters  in  Aberdeen.  1819  HUN- 
TKR  Halliimsh.  Gloss.,  Lister.  1887  BULI.OCH  Pynours  85 
The  burn  still  runs,  but  now  of  small  use  to  any  Litster. 

Litt,  Littarge,  obs.  ff.  LIUHT,  LIT,  LITHAKUE. 
Litte,  obs.  f.  or  var.  LIT,  LITE. 
Li'tten,  s6,  Obs.  exc.  dial.   Forms  :  i  lie-tun, 
5  lytton(e,  letton,  6  lyttyn,  7  littott,  6-  litten. 
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[OK.  lie-tun,  [.  lie  corpse,  LICH  +  tun  enclosure, 
TOWN.]  A  churchyard.  i,Cf.  CHUKCH-LITTEN.) 

L  900  tr.  Bzda's  /list.  m.  xvii.  (Schipoer)  268  His  lichama 
.  .wa;s  . .  on  ba:ra  brobra  lictune  bebyrijed.  c  1420  Cfiri'n. 
Viluit.  4087  Uot  when  he  tome  in  to  pat  chirche-lyttone  bo, 
Twey  wemen  he  founde  bere.  1474-5  in  Swayne  CUitn //?<•. 
.•tec.  Sfinim  ^18961  18  It.  of  the  gift  of  the  Uochers  for 
grounds  to  her  Stallys  with  oute  the  letton  \js.  Ibitt.  20  It' 
in  cleansyng  of  the  Lytton  \\ti.  1506  U'~ill  of  Leer  (Somer 
set  Ho.*,  To  be  buried  in  the  cloister  or  in  the  lytlyn  of  the 
Trynite.  1595  in  Swayne  Churcfau.  Ace.  Saritm  (1896)  145 
The  wale  against  the  htten.  1614-15  Ibid.  165  Masonn  mend- 
inge  the  Church  litton  wale,  y.  1706  Pml.Lii'S  (c-d.  Kersey), 
Litten,  as  Church-linen  ;  a  word  us'd  in  Wiltshire  for  a 
Church-yard.  1798  J-  JKH-ERSOS  Haitipsh.  tiloss.  (MS.) 
s.v.,  The  bnryf.  ground  at  Holy  Ghost  Chapel  at  B'stoke 
is  called  the  l.itten.  It  is  used  also  at  Newbury  in  Berks. 
1818  in  Toon  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Litten  i.lit'n '.,///.  a.  [pseudo-archaic  pple.  of 
LIGHT  v.-~]  =LU;HTED.  Usually  in  comb.,  e.g. 
dim-,  gray-,  reii-litten. 

fi  1849  P°K  Haunted  Palace  vi,  And  travellers  now  within 
that  valley,  Through  red-litten  windows,  see  Vast  forms 
that  movefantasticallyToadiscordant  melody.  1861  I.VTTON 
&  FANE  Tannhd^tscr'jz  And  '  salvum  me  fac  Domine  '  they 
sung  Sonorous,  in  the  ghostly  going  out  Of  the  red-litten 
eve  along  the  land.  1870  MOHKIS  Earthly  Par.  III.  9  After 
the  weary  tossing  of  the  night  And  close  dim-litten  chamber. 
1896  CROCKETT  CU-g  Kelly  407  Sal  Kavannah  moved  into 
the  gray-litten  space.  1899  tilackn1.  Mag.  Feb.  319 'i  It 
[yellow  hair]  sprayed  out  like  a  cloud  of  litten  gold. 

t  Li'tten,  v .!  Obs.  Also  2  litnien,  3  Orm. 
littnenn.  [?  Extended  form  (with  suffix  -EN  r>)  of 
ON.  //Az  =  OE.  wlitan  to  look.]  inlr.  To  look  to, 
unto.  Also  const,  for  to  with  inf. :  to  rely  on. 

c  1175  Lamb,  lloni.  7  F*orbi  ne  litmie  [?  read  litnie]  naniun 
to  swirte  to  bisse  Hue.  c  1200  OKMIN  6115  pet  birrb  wislike 
nittenn  Uppo  be  sellfenn,  and  o  ba  batt  littnenn  to  bin  fode. 
n  1300  Cursor  M.  10209  Child  for  to  gett  bai  littend  lang. 
'535  CpVMDALE  Ji-i:  xlvi.  25  Pharao,  and  all  them  y'  litten 
v:ito  him. 

t  Li'tten,  v.-  Ol>s.  [?f.  &V  LITE  :  see  -ENS.] 
trans.  To  diminish. 

t  1300  Havelok  2701  Hwan  Hauelok  saw  his  folk  so  brit- 
tene,  And  his  ferd  so  swithe  littene,  He  cam  driuende  upun 
a  stede. 

Iiitter  (li'tai),  sl>.  Forms:  4-7liter(e,  4  litir, 
littar,  5  letei\e,  -yr,  lyttar,  -ere,  -ier,  -yer, 
lytei\e,  -ier,  -our,  5  7  lytter,  -tre,  6  litto^u^r, 
l^litre),  (6-7  lieter,  7  letter,  Hetier,  -ure,  litour, 
littler,  littre),  5-  litter,  [ad.  AF.  litere,  OF. 
litiere,  (V.  /Him)  =  Pr.  leitiera,  Sp.  litera,  It.  Ict- 
ticra:— mcd.L.  lectaria,  f.  L.  lect-iis  (F.  lit)  bed.] 

t  L  A  bed.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  /!/.  13817  Quen  he  had  made  me  hale  ami 
fere,  'Rise  vp  ',  he  said,  'wit  hi  litere'.  «  1400  50  .-J/c.r- 
tittilcr  4910  All  lemed  of  his  letere  be  loge  as  of  heuen.  1440 
J.  SHIRLEY  Dct/ie  K.  James  (1818)  17  The  traitours  spngla 
the  K>tig..yn  the  withtlrawyng  chaumburs,  yn  the  litters, 
undir  the  presses,  c  1460  Tmv/ii-li-y  Myst.  xiv.  590  Lo,  here 
a  lytler  redy  cled.  1481  CAXTON  Reynard  (Arb.)  61  Tlio 
laye  they  doun  on  a  lylier  made  of  strawe,  the  foxehys  wyf 
and  hys  chyldren  wente  alle  to  slepe. 

b.  In  technical  use  :  A  '  bed '  or  substratum  of 
various  materials. 

1848  RONALDS  &  RICHARDSON  C/»w.  Techiwl.  1.35  Having 
first  made  a  litter  of  shin-les,  planki  or  billets,  with  a  layer 
of  charcoal  powder  several  inches  in  thickness. 

2.  a.  A  vehicle  in  use  down  to  recent  times,  con 
taining  a  couch  shut  in  by  curtains,  and  carried  on 
men's  shoulders  or  by  beasts  of  burden,  b.  A  frame 
work  supporting  a  bed  or  couch  for  the  transport 
of  the  sick  and  wounded. 

c  1330  Art!,.  ,(•  Mcrl.  8541  (Kolbing^  Sche  akeuered,  par 
ma  fay,  8:  was  yleyd  in  liter,  Al  mast  lichc  an  hors  bere. 
'375  BARBOUI  Bruce  ix.  106  In  littar  thai  [him]  lay,  And 
till  the  slevach  held  thair  vay.  1412-20  I.vtx;.  C.htvn.  Troy 
n.  xx,  In  a  lytter  made  tho  full  royall.-To  rary  hym  softe 
and  casyly.  c  1450  Merlin  xviii.  3~oi  'J'han  thei  ordeyneil 
lur  a  htier  vpon  two  palfrayes.  1470-85  MALOHY  Arthur 
XIX.  vii,  He  ordeyned  lyttyers  for  the  wounded  knyghtes. 
1502  / 'rivy  1'ttrsiE.tp.  Eliz.  a/\  'ark  (1830)28  Item  a  covering 
for  a  litter  of  blewe  cloth  of  guide.  IwGtlHALDiB  Tol.'cl'i 
Misc.  (Arb.)  uj  In  littour  layd,  they  lead  him  vlikouth  wayes. 
1606  HOLLAND  Sucton.  51  A  flash  of  lightning  glaunced  upon 
his  lieter,  and  struck  his  servant  stone  dead.  1634  MILTON 
Comus  554  The  drowsie  flighted  steeds  That  draw  the  litter 
of  close-curtain'd  sleep.  16*3  WOOD  Life  4  July,  The 
scutcheons  on  the  litter  hung  on  still.  1734  tr.  R  alibi's 
Anc.  Hist.  11827)  I-  Pref.  50  To  keep  himself  close  .shut  up 
in  his  litter.  1808  PIKE  Source!  Mississ.  i.  31  Found  five 
litters  in  which  sick  or  wounded  men  had  been  carried. 
1839  KnOHTLBV  Hist.  Eiig.  I.  429  She  was  conveyed  . .  in 
a  litter,  over  which  four  knights  held  a  canopy  of  cloth 
of  gold.  1894  A.  RpBKRTsON  Nuggets,  etc.  153  He  soon 
made  a  comfortable  litter  in  which  to  carry  Elsie  home. 

3.  Straw,  rushes,  or  the  like,  serving  as  bedding, 
t  a.  For  human  beings.   To  make  litter  (/(one's 

life):  to  sacrifice  lavishly  (-V.fairc  lilicrc  i/e).  Obs. 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  307/2  Lytere  of  a  bed,  stratus,  slra- 
toriunt.  CI4SO  Ilk.  Cio-tasye  435  in  llaliecs  />'£.,  (ironies 
palettis  shyn  fyle  and  make  litere.  a  1483  Liber  Niger  in 
f/otiseh.  Ord.  (1790)  41  The  proome  porter  berith  wood, 
strawe,  rushes,  for  the  King's  chamhre,  making  the  King's 
litters  of  his  bed.  1652  HOWEI.L  Giraffi's  Rev.  Naples  n. 
119  Whereupon  the  said  Duke  pffer'd  ..'to  make  litter  of  his 
life  for  the  service  of  his  Catholick  Majesty  the  King.  1774 
COLLYER  Hist.  F.ng.  \\.  126  John  Haldwin  held  the  manor 
of  Oterarsee  . .  by  the  service  of  finding  litter  for  the  king's 
bed,  vh.  in  summer  grass  or  herbs,  and  in  winter  straw. 

b.  For  animals.  In  moil,  use  also,  the  straw  and 
dung  together. 
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I  [1314-15  Rolls  ofParit.  I.  302/2,  xxiii  quarters  tie  aveyn  & 
de  Titter.]  c  1430  LVDG.  ilors^  Stu-fc,  <y  G.  (Koxb.)  10  As 
pelows  hen  to  chambres  agreable  So  is  harde  strawe  lytter  for 

!  the  stable,  c  1440  Promp.  f'atii.  307/2  Lytere,  or  strowynge  of 
horse,  and  other  beestys,  straitientttm.  1583  STUBBKS^/«rt/. 

'.  Al'tts.  ii.  (1882)  12  A  little  straw  or  litter  bad  mough  fora  du£ 
to  lie  in.  1662  GKKDIER  Print:.  35  The  space  which  the  HUIMJ 
doth  possess  when  in  the  night  time  he  lyeth  slretcht  on  his 

i  1  jitter.  i693EYKLYN/Wrt(?w/W-  Coinpl.GardA.^  To  place 
daily  under  those  Animals,  .a  sufficient  quantity  of  fresh  New 
Straw,  well  spread,  which  is  call'd  making  of  Litter.  1731 
SWIFT  lire.  Protestants  Wks,  1755  IV.  i.  181  The  gen'roub 
wheat  forgot  its  pride,  And  sail'd  with  litter  side  by  side.  1809 
SCOTT  Prose  Wks,  IV.  Biographies  \\.  (1870)  124  Tht-re  was. 
no  wood  to  burn  and  no  litter  or  forage  to  be  had  for  his 
horses.  1845  Florists  yrnl,  127  Take  some  long  litter  from 
the  dung  heap.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Kng.  iii.  I.  320  The 
litter  of  a  farmyard  gathered  under  the  windows  of  his  bed 
chamber. 

c.  Hence  applied  to  straw  or  similar  materials 
used  for  other  purposes,  e.g.  fas  a  component  of 
plaster,  ffor  thatch,  or  for  the  protection  of  plants. 
1453  Man.  Ki/'on  iSurtees)  III.  160  Et  de  yd.  solut.  pro 
liter  pro  dobura  ibidem.  1486  Nottingham  Rcc.  III.  255 
For  litter  for  dawbyng  of  be  same  bothes.  1659  TORRIANO, 
Stfpia^  ..licture,  or  thatch  for  cottages.  1664  EVKLVN  Kal. 
Ilort.  Mar.  (1679)  12  'J'ake  off  the  Littier  from  your  Kernel- 

'  beds.  1706  hoNLM^N  ^:  WISK  Rciir'd  Gardner  I.  in.  xiii. 
304  Tulips  .  .  are  protected  .  .  by  Coverings  of  Straw,  or  long 
Litter.  1744  PICKKRINI;  in  Phil.  Trans,  XLIII.  100  Over 
the  lied,  thus  prepared,  must  constantly  be  kept  a  Covering 

i  of  long  new  Litter  .  .  to  preserve  the  Plant  from  the  Frost. 
1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  II.  195  In  frosty 

i    weather,    protect   the   rows   by  fern  leaves,  long  litter,  or 

i  branches  of  evergreens.  1861  DELAMER  /'/.  Garden.  22 
Agapanthus  ..  may  be  permitted  to  remain  throughput  th« 

1  winter  in  the  open  ground,  under  a  covering  of  litter  or 
leaves. 

4.  Odds  and  ends,  fragments  and  leavings  lying 
about,  rubbish  ;  a  state  of  confusion  or  untidiness  ; 

!    a  disorderly  accumulation  of  things  lying  about. 

1730  SWIFT  Lady's  Dressing-r.  8  Strephon  .  .  took  a  strict 
survey  Of  all  the  litter  as  it  lay,  1744  FIKLDIXG  J.  Andreivs 
iv.  ix,  She  was  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  such  a  pickle,  .  .  her 
house  was  in  such  a  litter.  1796  C.  MARSHALL  Garden. 
xx.  397  Dying  flowers,  all  litter,  and  everything  unsightly, 
admonish  the  gardener  to  trim  his  plants.  1835  URE  Philos. 
Manief.  232  They  [silkworms]  must  be  well  cleansed  from 
the  litter.  1860  RLSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  V.  ix.  ix.  293  He 
[Turner)..  enjoyed  and  looked  for  litter.  ..His  pictures  are 
often  full  of  it.  1868  J.  H.  NLUXT  Re/.  Ch.  Eng.  I.  347  An 
old  pamphlet  among  the  litter  of  the  abbot's  study.  1894 
HAU.CAINE  Rlanxinan  in.  xvii.  182  The  kitchen  was  covered 
with  the  litter  of  dressmakers  preparing  for  the  wedding. 

5.  a.  The  whole  number  of  young  brought  forth 
at  a  birth. 

1486  Bit.  St.  Allans  Kvj,  A  Litter  of  welpis.  1546  J. 
HKYWOOD  Prcv.  (1867)  27  The  litter  is  lyke  to  the  syrt  and 
the  damme.  1597  SIIAKS.  2  Hen.  /I',  i.  ii.  14,  I  doe  heere 
walke  before  thee,  like  a  Sow,  that  hath  o'rewhelm'd  all  her 
Litter,  but  one.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  220  The  best  of 
the  whole  litter  is  that  whelpe  that  is  last  ere  it  begin  to 
see.  1604  MIDOLETON  /'  'itch  \.  ii,  Seven  of  their  young  pigs 
.  .Of  the  last  litter.  1698  TYSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  123 
Possibly  this  Subject  never  had  a  Litter.  1731  Gcntl.  Mag. 
I.  352  A  Litter  of  young  Lions  was  whelp'd  at  the  Tower. 
i8oa  PA  LEY  Xat.  Thcol.  xiv.  (ed.  2)  276  In  the  sow,  the  bitch, 
the  rabbit,  ..  which  have  numerous  litters,  the  paps  are  . 
numerous.  iSao  UYROX  Mar.  Fal.  in.  ii,  The  hunter  may 
reserve  some  single  cub  From  out  the  tiger's  litter.  1859 
DARWIN  Orig.  .S>r.  i.  (1873)  6  Strongly-marked  differences 
occasionally  appear  in  the  young  of  the  same  litter. 

transf.  andj1/^.     1565  HARDING  Confut.  Jewels'  Apot,  iv.    ' 
xx.  219  Verely  a  man  might  thinke  this  booke  was  set  forth 
by  some  ennemye  of  our  newe  english  clergy,  ..  had  not 
them  selues  ..  acknowledged  it  for  a  whelpe  of  their  one 
littour.      a  1639   W.   WJJ.MUL.KY   Prototypes   i.   xix.   (1640) 
223  That  abhominable  litter  and  broode  of  shines  which 
have   their   original!    in    mans  heart.      1662  SOUTH  Serin. 
9  Nov.  (1663^  35  Let  him  reflect  upon  that  numerous  litter    ' 
of  strange,  sense-les^e  absurd  Opinions,  that  crawle  about    ' 
the  world.     1664  POWKR  /-'-f/.  Philos.  Pref.  6  They  are  as 
unapprehensive,  ami  of  the  :-,nm:  litter  with  the  former.  1688 
lrox  Clcri  Pro  Rege  Pref.  Aij,  In  the  time  when  Hawker^    i 
were  loaded  with  whole  Litters  of  Pamphlets.     "1704  T. 
HROWN  in  K,  L'Estrange  Colloi}.  Kretsm*  (1711)  358  A  servant 


maid  and  a  litter  of  children.  1706  HURKK  Regie.  Peace  iii. 
Wks.  VIII.  282  To  bring  into  an  happy  birth  her  abundant 
litter  of  constitutions.  1860  Gto.  ELIOT  Mill  on  /•?.  viii, 
When  a  man  had  married  into  a  family  where  there  was 
a  whole  litter  of  women,  he  might  have  plenty  to  put  up 
with  if  he  choose. 

fb.  An  act  of  bringing  forth  young:    usually 
in  phr,  at  a  or  one  litter.     Said  of  animals  only. 

c  1440  Prontp.  Pan'.  307/2  Lytere  or  forthe  brynggynge 
of  beestys,  Jctus^fetttra,  1693  DRYDKN  Juvcnal\\.  11697) 
129  The  thirty  Pigs  at  one  Targe  Litter  farrow'd.  1794 
S.  WILLIAMS  Vermont  91  The  female  produces  from  three 
to  six  young  ones  at  a  Utter. 

6.  attrik.  and  Comb.,  as  (sense  2)  litter-beam, 
-bier,  -car,  •gefeHngl  'man,  -window  ;  also  liltcr- 
;&&£  adv.  ;  (sense  3)  liUer-cutting\  (sense  5)  Utter- 
sisler. 

1552  EI.VOT  Dit/.,  Lcttteariola,  she  that  attaulelh  on  a 
*  lieter  ^bearer.  1870  MOHRIS  Earthly  Par.  II.  in.  14  He 
shut  his  eyes,  and  now  no  more  could  hear  His  litter- 
bearers'  feet.  1859  TENNYSON  Kit  id  1414  Yet  raised  and 
laid  him  on  a  *Iitter-bter.  1811  SIR  R.  WILSON  Priv.  Diary 
I.  140  Two  of  my  dragoons,  .pot  into  the  *litter-cars  of  the 
country.  1851  lllnstr.  Catal.  Gt.  Exlnb.  396  Two-knife 
cane-top  *  litter  and  chaff-cutting  machine.  1836  DEVON 
Issue  Exch.  fas.  I  319  A  *  litter-geld  ing  for  the  Queen's 
litter.  1505  /-(/.  Treas.  Ace.  Sct>t.  III.  97  Item,  for  ij 
steikis  chamlot  to  ttie  Querns  tua  *littar  men  .  .  viij1'.  1647 
HAWAKD  Crown  Rev.  33  Six  Littermen  :  Fee  a  peice  io7. 
1670-98  LASSELS  Voy.  Italy  II.  84  Augustus  Ciesar  .  .  had 
escaped  a  thundcrchip  which  kill'd  his  litter-man  close  by 


LITTER. 

him.     1707  CHAMBERLAYNK  St.  Gt.  Brit.  in.  XL  440  All 
belonging  to  the  Stables,  as  Coachmen,  Footmen,  Littermen, 
Postilions,  &c.    1897  Sketch  24  Nov.  192  The  puppy.,  is 
a  Milter-sister  to  the  then  ten-weeks-old  Wayward,     a  1661 
HOLVDAY  Juvenal  42  Keep  His  *Htter-window  t,hut,and  he 
can  sleep,     a  1626  BACON  fftwAtt,  (1900)  32  He  was  carried 
in  a  rich  Chariott,  without  Wheeles,  *Litter-wiae. 
Litter  (H'tai),  v.     [f.  LITTER  sb.] 
fl.  trans.  To  carry  in  a  litter.  Obs.  rare~\ 
1713  ?DARRELL  Gentl.  Instructed  \.  Suppl.  iii.  18  'l'he.->e 
Pagan  Ladies  were  litter'd  to  Campus  Martius,  ours  are 
coach'd  to  Hide- Park. 

2.  To  furnish  (a  horse,  etc.)  with  litter  or  straw 
for  his  bed;   humorously,  to  provide  (a  person ; 
with  a  bed.     Also  to  Utter  down. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvin.  xli.  (1495)  802  The 
colte  is  not  lyttrid  wyth  strawe  nother  coryed  wyth  an 
horse  combe.  1607  TOI-SKLL  Eonr-f.  Beasts  (1658)  291  It 
shall  be  necessary  to  keep  him  warm .  .by  littering  him  up  to 
the  belly  with  fresh  straw,  a  1670  HACKET  Abp.  Williams 
n.  (1693'  30  Tell  them  how  they  litter  their  Jades  and 
exercise  Merchandize  in  the  House  of  God.  1737  BRACKKN 
Furriery  linpr.  (1749)  I.  77  Bedding  or  littering  him  down 
with  dry  clean  Straw.  1799  WASHINGTON  Lett.  Writ.  18.^ 
XIV.  220  That  the  stock  may  be  well  fed,— littered,— and 
taken  care  of  according  to  the  directions.  1840  HOOD  Kil- 
ntansegg  xvi,  One  is  litter'd  under  a  roof  Neither  wind  nor 
waterproof.  1859  F.  A.  GRIFFITHS  Artil.  Man.  (1862)  221 
Let  him  be  returned  to  the  stable,  littered  down.  1861 
SMILES  Engineers  II.  112  Thrashing  straw  to  Utter  the  large 
stock  of  cattle  he  had  on  hand. 

absol.  1577  IJ.  GOOGK  HercsbacKs  tltisb.  \.  (1586)  41  b, 
Al  kinde  of  t>trawe,  is  good  to  litter  withall. 

transf.  or  fig,  1821  CLARK  Vill.  Minstr.  I.  129.  I  love 
the  browning  bough  to  see  That  litters  autumn's  dying  bed. 

3.  intr.  To  lie  down  on  a  bed  or  on  litter,  rare. 
1634  HABINGTON  Castara  n.  72  The  Inne,  Where  he  and 

his  horse  litter'd.  1858  W.  ARNOT  Laivsfr.  Heaven,  II.  279 
That  poor  wretch  ..  has  a  number  of  children  littering  in 
the  hovel  which  they  call  their  home. 

4.  trans,  fa.  To  compound  (plaster)  with  or  as 
with  litter  (obs.).    (Cf.  LITTER  ib.  3  c.)    b.  ttonce- 
use.  To  plaster. 

1559  MORWYNG  Evonyni.  65  Some  use  pure  clay  littered 
with  ox  heare.  1862  J,  SKKLTOX  Nttgae  Crit.  \,  60  The 
hovels  of  the  natives  were  built  of  turf,  littered  with  mud. 

5.  To  cover  with  litter.     Also  with  dbfM. 

1700  DRVDEN  Cock  fy  Fox  226  But,  for  his  ea&e,  well 
littered  was  the  floor.  1813  Sporting  Mag.  XI, II.  55 
A  loose  stable,  well  littered  down  with  fresh  straw.  1831 
CARLYLE  Sart.  Res.  n.  iii.  (1891)  73  Mind,  which  grows,  not 
like  a  vegetable  (by  having  its  roots  littered  with  etymo 
logical  compost),  but  like  a  spirit 

6.  a.  To  cover  as  with  litter,  to  strew  with  ob 
jects  scattered  in  disorder.     Also  with  round ^  up. 

1713  SWIFT  Cadenus  fy  Vanessa  Wks.  1755  III.  ii.  15 
They  found  The  room  with  volumes  litter'd  round.  1770 
FOOTE  Lame  Lwcr  n.  Wks.  1799  II.  68  You  know  how 
angry  your  mother  is  at  their  rapping,  and  littering  the 
house.  1784  Cowi'tR  Task  vi.  280  Littering  w  ith  unfolded 
MlksThe  polished  counter.  18*5 SCOTT  /*>»//.  Lett.  17  May, 
We  need  not  litter  up  your  house.. as  we  can  always  get 
into  a  hotel.  1859  DICKENS  7*.  Two  Cities  n.  v,  A  dingy  room 
lined  with  books  and  littered  with  papers.  1883  I"ROLUE 
Short  Stud.  IV.  i.  iv,  49  Dinner  was  over.  The  floor  was 
littered  with  rushes  and  fragments  of  rolls  and  broken  meat. 
1895  E.  A.  PAKKKS  Care  Health  35  Serving  merely  to  litter 
up  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

b.  To  scatter  in  disorder  about ^  on^  over. 

1731  SWIFT  Strephon  <y  Chloc  289  View  them  litter'd  on 
the  door,  Or  strung  on  pegs  behind  the  tloor.  1863  FR.  A. 
KKMBLE  Resid.  in  Georgia  31  Firewood  and  shaving^  lay 
littered  about  the  floors.  1883  Lu.  R.  (>OWER  Afy  R ?»iin. 
I.  xviii,  358  A  room. .which  we  found  full  of  soldiers  asleep 
littered  over  the  floor. 

c.  Of  things  :  To  lie  about  in  disorder  upon. 
1856  LEVER  Martins  of  CrtfAf.    14   Pieces  of  stuccoed 

tracery,  .littered  the  garden  and  the  terrace.  i88a  B.  p.  W. 
RAMSAY  Recoil.  Mil.  Sett'.  II.  xiv.  41  Papers,  belonging  to 
our  various  departments  under  him,  littering  his  table.  1896 
A.  E.  HOUS.MAN  Shropsh.  Lad  xli,  Or  littering  far  the  fields 
of  May  Lady-smocks  a-bleaching  lay. 

7.  Of  animals,  occas.  transf.  in  contemptuous  use 
of  human  beings :  To  bring  forth  (young). 

1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  sEsop  \.  ix,  Whan  the  bytche  had 
lyttred  her  lylyl  dogges.  1576  TL-KHKRV.  Vcnerie  187  She 
doth  lytter  them  deepe  under  the  ground  and  so  the  wolf 
doth  not.  1607  SIIAKS.  Cor.  in.  1.239,  '  would  they  were 
Barbarians,  as  they  are,  Though  in  Koine  littered.  1610 
—  Temp,  i.  ii-  282  Saue  for  the  Son,  that  [s]he  did  littour 
heere,  A  frekelld  whelpe,  hag-borne.  i6aa  DONNK  Scrtn. 
clvi.  VI.  231  Lions  are  littered  perfect  but  Bear-whelps, 
licked  unto  their  shape.  1867  SMILES  Huguenots  Eng.v. 
(1880)  84  Wolves  littered  their  young  in  the  deserted  farm- 
houses.  1874  Snpcrnat.  Relig.  I.  I.  iv.  112  He  must  take 
the  after-birth  of  a  black  cat,  which  has  been  littered  by 
a  first-born  black  cat. 

Jig.    a  1814  Orpheus  in.  i.  in  New  Brit,  Theatre  III.  299 
For  now  I  sec  Calamity  it,  littering  plagues  to  me. 
b.  tibsol.  or  intr. 

1484  CAXTON  /*«/>/«  o/  ,*Esof>  i.  ix,  A  bytche  which 
wolil  lyttre  and  be  delynerd  of  her  lylyl  dogges.  1607 
TOPSKLL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)30  Pliny  precisely  attirmcth 
that  they  litter  the  thirtyeth  day  after  their  conception. 
1733  SWIFT  On  Poetry  Wks.  1755  iy.  I.  184  Infants  dropt, 
the  spurious  pledges  Of  gipsies  litt'ring  under  hedges.  1848 
MACAULAY  Hist.  xii.  Wks.  1866  II.  504  If  ever  it  [Kerry] 
was  men  tioned.it  was  mentioned  as  a  horrible  desert.,  where 
the  she  wolf  still  littered. 

Litter,  variant  of  LIGHTER  sb.  and  v. 

Perh.  mispr.  for  liters,  litered.  (The  <|uot.  for  the  vb.  is 
much  older  than  those  under  LIGHTER  7'.) 

1677  VARRANTON^W^.  linprov.  152  The  goods  are  littered 
to  and  from  the  Ships.  Ibid.  153  The  great  charge ..  by 
carrying  ..  goods  by  Litters,  to  and  from  the  Ships. 
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LITTLE. 


fLi'tterage.  Oh.  In  7-8  IHteridge.  [f. 
LITTER  sl>.  +  -AUK.]  a.  The  process  of  littering  or 
being  littered ;  birth,  b.  (See  quo t.  1726.) 

1601  DOLMAN  I. ft  Primaitd.  l''r.  Acatl.  m.  Ixxxvii.  (1618) 
834  In  the  same  Countrey  there  are  Bores  like  to  others., 
in  their  litteridge,  which  are  grown  ill  two  moneths,  and  yet 
are  smaller  then  conies.  1716  Xat.  Hist.  Irel.  79  The  other 
[sort  of  ore]  .  .went  most  away  into  litteridge  or  dross. 

Litteratfe,  obs.  form  of  LITERATE. 

I!  Litterateur  (Iterator).  [F.  litterateur,  ad. 
I.,  litteriltor,  f.  lilteia  letter.]  A  literary  man,  a 
writer  of  literary  or  critical  works. 

1806  Kiiin.  AYr1.  VII.  364  During  a  part  of  this  time  he 
lives  with  a  profligate  literateur  [sic]  of  the  name  of  liean- 
vin.  1816  livRoN 'in  Moore  Lett.  «t  Jrnh.  (1830)  II.  10  He 
[llonstetten]  is  also  a  litterateur  of  good  repute.  1854  UE 
QUINCEY  Autoting.  Si:  Wks.  II.  348  Like  Gihhon,  he 
[Southey]  was  the  most  accomplished  litterateur  amongst 
the  erudite  scholars  of  his  lime.  1882  P.  FITZGERALD  Xe- 
crfiit.  Lit.  Man  I.  ii.  8  For  many  years  now,  I  have  been 
an  industrious  litterateur  of  all  work. 

II  Litteratrice  'Iterates),  rare.  [F.  lilttra- 
trice,  fern,  of  litterateur.]  A  literary  woman  ;  an 
authoress. 

18..  O.  W.  HOLMES  in  Comtiitt  Mag.  Apr.  (1879)  410  In 
an  inland  city,  where  dwells  a  litteratricc  of  note. 

Litterature,  obs.  form  of  LmauTDBl. 
Littered  (H-tsjd;, ///.«.    [f.Linraz'. +  -RD!.] 

In  senses  of  the  vb. 

1.  Employed  or  strewn  as  litter;  also,  scattered 
in  disorder. 

"754  DODSLFY  Public  Virtue,  Agriculture  it.  231  Strew 
around  Old  leaves  or  litter 'd  straw,  to  screen  from  heat  The 
lender  infants.  1863  A.  Ii.  GROSART  Small  Sins  67,  I  re 
member  how  the  littered  concealing  straw  was  raised.  1863 
I.D.  LYTTON  Ring  Amasis  II.  137  See  these  littered  shards 
upon  the  sordid  earth  ! 

2.  Covered  or  strewn  with  litter;   clogged  ;// 
with  litter. 

1870  Evening  Standard  it)  Qa..,  From  one  of  the  upper 
balconies  of  this  littered  chateau  we  looked  down  upon 
Paris.  1895  F.dncat.  Kf-.'.  Sept.  166  The  mind  is  left  in  a 
littered-up  condition.  1900  ISlackiu.  Mag.  Aug.  220/1  He 
looked  at  the  littered  table. 

3.  nonce-use.  That  has  produced  a  litter. 

1894  GLADSTONE  Horace,  Odes  ill.  xxvii.  i  With  littered 
fox,  and  lapwing's  call. 

t  Li-ttering,  sb.  Obs. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  letterings,  small  Sticks  that 
keep  the  Web  stretch'd  on  a  Weaver's  Loom. 

Littering  (li-teriij),  -oil.  sl>.  [f.  LITTER  v.  + 
-ING  I.]  In  senses  of  the  vb. 

1.  a.  The  action  of  furnishing  beasts  with  litter, 
or  covering  a  floor  with   litter,      b.  toner.  The 
straw  of  an  animal's  bed ;  a  layer  of  litter  in  a 
stable.     C.  collect.  Odds  and  ends  scattered  about. 

a'.  1607  MARKHAM  Ca-.'al.  v.  iv.  15  This  is  called  littering 
of  Horses  :  and  when  you  haue  thus  done,  you  shall  let  him 
rest  till  the  next  morning.  1849  STEPHENS  Bk.  of  the  Farm 
§955  Mr.  Hunter.,  tried,  .the  littering  of  the  break,  occupied 
by  the  sheep,  with  straw. 

b.  1382  WVCLIF  Gex.  xxxi.  34  Rachel . .  hidde  the  mawme- 
tis  under  the  literyng  of  a  catnele.  1856  FEKRIER  last. 
Metaph.  Introd.  (ed.  2)  9  To  add  another  coating  to  the 
infinite  titterings  of  the  Augean  stable. 

C.  1897  Daily  Neivs  3  May  7/2  Ten  times  more  littering 
..is  left  by  the  fashionable  promenaders  on  the  expensive 
fete  days. 

2.  The  process  of  bringing  forth  (young)  or  of 
being  brought  forth. 

1542-5  BRINKLOW  Lament.  26  b,  The  ionge  in  the  lytter- 
ynge,  or  forth  bryngynge.  1607  TOPSF.LL  Fonr-f.  Beasts 
(1658)  no  They  [bitches]  have  milk  about  five  days  before 
the  littering.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  P.p.  ni.xxv.  174 
At  the  first  littering  their  eyes  are  fastly  closed. 

Littering  (li'terin),  ///.  a.  [f.  LITTER  v.  + 
-ING  2.]  That  litters,  or  makes  a  '  litter'. 

1863  ATKINSON  Stanton  Grange  xvi.  (1864!  172  The  first 
thing  I  saw.  .was  part  of  a  huge  littering  jackdaw's  nest. 

Litterure,  variant  of  LETTRURE  Obs. 
Littery  (Uteri),  a.    [f.  LITTER  sb.  +  -Y.]   Of  or 

pertaining  to  litter;  marked  by  the  presence  of 
litter ;  tending  to  produce  litter ;  untidy. 

1805  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  \.  270  The  long  littery  dung 
from  livery  stables.  1847 '"  Fraser's  Mag.  (1848)  XXXVII. 
308  The  littery  practice  of  serving  up  the  potatoes  in  their 
skins.  1858  Miss  MULOCK  Th.  about  Worn.  275  The  rooms 
are  untidy  and  'littery'.  1859  R.  THOMPSON  Gardener's 
Assist.  622  As  much  short  moist  dung  as  will  prevent  the 
littery  portion  from  becoming  dry.  1866  CARLYLE  Route. 
I.  101  He  took  me  into  his  library,  a  rough,  littery,  ^but 
considerable  collection.  1882  Garden  21  Jan.  43/3  .The 
whole  process  is  troublesome,  littery, .  .and  is.  .uncertain  in 
its  results. 

Littimus,  obs.  form  of  LITMUS. 

t  Li'tting,  vbl.  si'.  Oh.  [f.  LIT  v.  +  -ING  '.] 
The  action  of  colouring,  dyeing,  or  painting.  Also 
Comb,  flitting-lead,  a  dyer's  vat. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  392  Ine  schelde  beoS  breo  binges,  M  treo, 
and  bet  leSer,  &  be  peintunge  [v.r.  litinge).  e  1440  Promp. 
fan:.  308/2  Lytynge  of  clothe  (MS.  A'.,  P.  littmge), 
tinctura.  1485-6  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtecs)  157  Oper- 
ami  super . .  et  posicione  unius  ly ttynglede.  1543  Extracts 
Aberdeen  Reg.  11844)  '•  l87  Ane  Srvt  I'tling  leid,  price 
twenty  poundis,  ane  litill  lilting  leid,  price  sax  poundis. 
1568  Satir.  I'aems  Reform,  xlviii.  31  Seure,  be  my  witting, 
not  brunt  in  the  litting. 

Littl*  (li'tT),  a.,  adv.,  and  sf>.  Forms:  I 
Iftel,  litel,  Korthnmb.  lyttil,  (Ifll;  Utl-)i  2-3 


Intel,  lut(t)l-,  Utft}!-,  3  lutil,  luttel,  leitel, 
3-5  luytel,  litelle,  -ul,  3-6  lit(t)el,  litell,  4 
luitel,  littil,  lytille,— ^llej  4-?  lytul,  4-6  lytel, 
-il,  -yll,  litiU,  littinj-ell,  4-7  litle,  5  litull  e, 
-ille,  -yll,  littull,-TyTyle,  -elle,  5-6  lyt,t)ell, 
lyttyll,  lytill,  -yl(le,  6  lyt(,t)lo,  lyttil,  lytel, 
lityll,  (laytell,  lickell,  7  Hokle),  6-  little.  See- 
also  LEETLE.  [OK.  lylel,  lytel,  corresponds  to  OS. 
lultil  (MDu.  luttel,  let/el,  Du.  luttel),  OHO.  Ittssil, 
also  liuzil,  1  lilzil  (MHO.,  mod.G.  dial,  liitsel}  :- 
\YGer.  *lfittila-,  f.  *l"it  (prob.  f.  the  root  of  OK. 
In/an  to  bow  down :  see  LOUT  i.'.)  represented  in 
OE.  lyt,  lyt  (and  the  equivalent  forms :  see  LlTK 
sb.),  and  in  OS.  luttik,  OFris.  Ktlich,  OIIG.  l-uz-.tg 
little.  A  synonymous  and  phonetically  similar  (but 
radically  unconnected)  adj.  OTeut.  */////«-  is  found 
as  Goth,  leitils,  ON.  litell  (Sw.  liten,  lilla,  Da. 
liden,  Kile),  and  possibly  in  OK.  litel,  MDu.  Itlel, 
mod.Flem.  lijter;  the  root  *lil- :— pre-Teut.  *leid- 
may  be  cogn.  with  *loid-  in  Gr.  \oiSopo-i  abuse,  L. 
Indus  (: — *loidos)  play ;  some  scholars  have  com 
pared  I.ith.  laidau  I  let  flow,  IciiKu  I  set  free. 

The  long  vowel  in  OK.  lytt-l  is  vouched  for  by  metrical 
evidence  (Sievers  in  lleitriige  X.  504)  and  certain  features  of 
the  declension  (Sarra/in  ibid.  IX.  365),  as  well  as  by  the  early 
ME.  litilel.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Northumb.  lyttel,  anil 
the  widespread  early  MIC.  luttel,  littel,  suggest  that  the  y 
mayhave  been  short  in  some  dialects, and  peril.  Generally  in 
the  syncopated  Hexional  forms.  The  modern  dialects  that 
are  marked  by  a  large  Scandinavian  element  in  the  vocalui- 
lary  mostly  have  the  vowel  long,  the  pronunciation  being 
(lat'l)  or  the  like  ;  this  seems  to  point  to  influence  from  the 
ON.  lite  1 1. \ 

A.,  adj.  The  opposite  of  great  or  much.  Compar. 
LENS,  LESSER  ;  superl.  LEAST. 

These  forms,  however,  are  not  quite  coextensive  in  appli 
cation  with  the  positive,  so  that  in  certain  uses  the  adj.  has 
no  recognized  mode  of  comparison.  The  difficulty  is  com- 
monlyevaded  byresort  toa  synonym(as.w/<j//tv,  smallest} ; 
some  writers  have  ventured  to  employ  the  unrecognized 
forms  littler,  littlest,  which  are  otherw  ise  confined  to  dialect 
or  imitations  of  childish  or  illiterate  speech. 

I.  Opposed  to  great.  Often  synonymous  with 
small. 

Its  customary  antithetic  association  (in  moil.  Kng.)  is  with 
greut  or  big,  not  with  targe;  on  the  other  hand,  small  is 
the  customary  antithesis  of  ^t',-at  or  large,  but  not  of  /'/y. 
One  difference  between  the  two  synonyms  is  that  little  is 
capable  of  emotional  implications,  which  small  is  not. 

1.  Of  material  objects,  portions  of  space,  etc.  : 
Small  in  size,  not  large  or  big.  Of  persons  :  Short 
in  stature. 

c  1000  /KLFRIC  Gram.  \.  (Z.)  2  Ic  /F.lfiic  wolde  bas  lytlati 
boc  awendan  to  engliscum  ^ereorde  of  dam  sta:fcra:rt<-. 
a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  2517  Of  be  lutle  banes,  be  Ilo\ve3  ut  wift 
pe  eoile,  flow-eft  o5er  eoile  ut.  c  1290  X  F.iig.  Leg.  1. 407/162 
He  may  here  in  |;e  grounde  nne  luttle  worm  i-seo.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  14939  A  littel  hill  Man  calles  mont  oliuete.  1432- 
50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  373  He  schewede  to  hym  a  lytulle 
rownd  dyche.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthuri.  xvi,  The  xj  kynges 
.  .withdrewe  hem  to  a  lytil  wpode  and  sooner  a  lytyl  ryuer. 
1567  Satir.  Poems  Kefi'rm.  iii.  178  War..  I  ane  cat  and  sho 
ane  lyttill  mous.  1598  SIIAKS.  Merch.  I'.  I.  ii.  I  Dy  my  troth 
Nerrissa,  my  little  body  is  wearie  of  this  great  world,  a  1677 
HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  I.  i.  4  Even  in  the  very  little 
Insects,  there  appears  the  excellent  work  of  the  Divine 


gawky  by  some  ..of  her  own  sex,  \vho  prefer  littler  women. 

b.  Used  to  designate  animal  and  vegetable 
species  or  varieties  which  are  distinguished  by 
their  smallness  from  others  belonging  to  the  same 
genus  or  bearing  the  same  name. 

c  1450  ME.  Med.  Bk.  (Heinrich)  227  pe  lytel  daysye. 
1562  TURNER  Herbal  n.  133  Moustayle  or  litle  stone  crop. 
1776-96  WITHKHINO  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  II.  327  Little 
Mouse-tail.  1831  A.  WILSON  &  BONAPARTE  Amer.  Ornit/:. 
I  no  The  little  owl  is  seven  inches  and  a  half  long.  1861 
Miss  PEATT  Flo-Mr.  PI.  V.  295  Little  Bulbous  Rush.  1876 
SMILES  Se.  Natitr.  xii.  (ed.  4)  247  The  Little  Auk  has  a 
wonderful  power  of  resisting  the  fury  of  the  waves. 

C.  Used  to  characterize  the  smaller  or  less  import 
ant  of  two  countries  or  places  of  the  same  name, 
t  Little  Britain,  Brittany.  Similarly  in  many 
Eng.  village  names,  as  Little  Gidding,  Little  Mai- 
vern  ;  in  river-names ;  and  in  names  of  streets : 
cf.  GREAT  a.  6  e.  Also  in  names  of  constellations, 
as  the  Little  Bear :  cf.  GREAT  a.  6  d. 

<ri4oo  MAUNDEV.  (i839)xxv.  259  Descendynge  toward  the 
litille  Armenye.  c  1450  King  Pontlius  ff  Fair  Sidone  xxvi. 
heading (\%yi)  93  How  Ponthus  retorned  to  Litle  Bretayn. 
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~A~in?s •  Eng.  62  Conan  of  Little  Britain. 
d.  With  superl.  meaning,  in  little  finger,  toe. 
a  1000  Boeth.  Metr.  xx.  179  pact  hire  [tc.  of  the  soul]  by 
tesse  on  3aem  lytlan  ne  bid  anum  fingre  )K  hire  on  ealluni 
biS  bam  lichoman.  c  1290  i'.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  309/329  5if  he 
ne  may  with  is  luytel  finguerane  man  to  sunne  teche.  1398 
TKEVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  v.  xxix.  (1495)  140  The  fyfthe 
fyngre  is  the  lytyll  fyngre  and  highte  Auricularis.  c  1400 
/  aiifranc's  Cirurg.  36  Ech  poynt  schal  be  from  obir  bi  be 
brede  of  a  litil  fyngir.  14..  Norn,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  679/10 
Hie  articulns,  a  lytyle  too.  1535  COVERDALK  i  Kings  xn. 
to  My  litle  fynger  shall  be  thicker  then  my  fathers  loynes. 
,563-83  FOXK  A.  t  M.  II.  804/1  Openly  pronouncing  that 


Luther  had  more  learning  in  his  litle  finger,  then  all  y» 
doctours  in  Kngland  in  their  whole  bodies.  1643  1.  STEER 
tr.  fcxp.  Cliyrurg.  xv.  61  His  fore-finger,  .and  little  finger 
were.. burnt.  1726  MONRO  Anat.  Btmes  (1741)  305  Os  me 
tatarsi  of  the  little  Toe  is  the  shortest.  1840  DICKKNS  Hani . 
Rud^c  Ixxviii,  He  used  the  little  linger  . .  of  his  right  hand 
as  a  tobacco-stopper.  i872_MlvAHT  Elgin.  Anat.  152  The 
fifth  [finger  is]  the  '  little  digit '. 

e.  Often  emphasized  by  being  coupled  with  some 
other  adj.  implying  smallness.  f  Also  reduplicated 
little  little. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  507  Scho  had  layd  in  his  lape  a  litill 
tyne  egg.  1542  UDALL  Eyastn.  Apoph.  189  When  he.  .sawc 
there  a  litle  litle  herthe,  K:  in  the  same  a  litle  preatie  small 
fyer,  hesaied  [etc.].  1593  SIIAKS.  Rich.  If,  in.  iii.  153  And  my 
large  Kingdome,  for  a  little  (Iiaue,  A  little  little  Graue, 
an  <jbscure  Oraue.  1597  —  2  Hen.  //',  v.  i.  29  Any  pretty 
little  tine  Kickshawes.  1598  —  Merry  11'.  I.  iv.  22  He  hath 
but  a  little  wee-face. 

2.  Used.ryVv.  of  young  children  or  animals.  Little 
one  (often  pi.) :  child,  offspring,  young  one. 

(-893  K.  /Kl.FKFD  Oros.  in.  xvii.  §  r  His  $ingran  dohtor.. 
seo  w:es  lytel  cild.  t  1200  ORMIN  3217  piss  lif  to  ledenn  he 
bigann  Whann  he  wass  5et  full  litell.  Ibid.  8053  Whil  bait 
1  wass  litell  child  Ice  held  o  childess  bajwe.ss.  1:1386 
CIIAUCKR  Man  of  Law's  Prol.  73  Thy  litt-1  children  hanging 
by  the  hals  For  thy  lason,  that  was  in  lone  so  faN.  <  1420 
Sir  Amadace  (Canulen)  lx\'ii,  He  toke  vppe  the  ladi,  and 
the  lilnlk'  knnnc.  1468  J.  PASION,  jun.  in  /'.  Lett.  II.  319 
And,  modyr,  I  beseche  yow  that  ye  wolbe  good  mastra--- 
lo  m^1  lytyll  man,  and  to  se  that  he  go  to  scole.  1526  TIN- 
DAI. i:  Matt.  XMM.  6  Whosoever  oftende  one  of  these  lytell 
wons,  which  beleve  in  me.  1598  SIIAKS.  Merry  II '.  iv.  iv. 
47  Nan  Page  (my  daughter)  and  my  little  sonne.  1611 
C.'oTGK.,/W/V, .  .the  little  one,  or  young  one,  of  a  beast.  1641 
MAKMION  Antiquary  I.  i,  Well  said,  little-one,  I  think  thon 
art  wiser  than  both  of  them.  1779  T.  Tu  ININ<;  in  Recreat. 
,\-  .Stud.  (18821  71  My  sister  and  her  little  fellow-traveller. 
1819  SHELLEY  Cemi  v.  iii.  103  My  wife  !  my  little  ones  ! 
Destitute,  helpless.  1849  MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng.  vii.  II.  172 
Through  life  he  contiiuu-s  to  regard  the  little  lientincks  with 
paternal  kindness.  1894  H.  I>KI:M.MON»  Ascent  Man  377 
Among  the  Carnivora  the  mothers  have  frequently  to  hide 
their  little  ones  in  case  the  father  eats  them.  1898  FLO. 
MONTGOMERY  Tony  19  The  little  boy'-s  small  back. 

\  b.  Little  language :  Swift's  name  for  the  in 
fantine  dialect  which  he  used  in  conversation  and 
correspondence  with  'Stella'.  (Often  quoted  in 
references  to  Swift's  life.) 

1711  SWIM-  J)  nl.  ta  .Stella  4  May  (1901)  209  Do  y  >u  know 
that  every  syllable  1  write  1  hold  my  lips  just  fur  all  the 
world  as  if  I  were  talking  in  our  own  little  language  to  Mir.J 

3.  Used  to  convey  an  implication  of  endearment 
or  depreciation,  or  of  tender  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  speaker.     Also  coupled  with  an  epithet  ex 
pressing  such  feelings,  e.  g.  pretty,  sweet  little. 

1567  .Satir.  Poems  Reform,  iii.  154  The  wois  that  Ouid 
in  lliin  Into  his  pretty  lytill  luik  did  wryte.  1590  SIIAKS. 
Mitts.  A'.  HI.  i.  204  And  when  she  weepes,  weepe  euerii- 
little  flower.  1596  —  Mcrch.  I',  v.  i.  21  In  such  a  night 
Did  pretty  lessica  (like  a  little  slirow)  Slander  her  I.oue. 
1597  --  2  Iten.  II ',  ii.  iv.  225,  I  prethee  lack  be  quiet,  the 
Kascall  is  i:one  :  ah,  you  whorson  little  valiant  Villaine, 
yon.  1694  Woon  Life  23  June,  I  returned  from  London  in 
the  company  of  a  litlle  poore  thing,  Sir  Lacy  Osbaldcston. 

1819  SHELLEY  Cyclops  246  My  dear  sweet  master.  My  dar 
ling  little   Cyclops.      1847  TENNYSON   Princess   1'rol.    154 
A  rosebud  set  with  little  wilful  thorns.    1849  DICKKNS  Da;-. 
Copf.   xxvi,  She  had   the  most  delightful  little  voice,  the 
gayest  little   laugh,  the  pleasantcst  and    most  fascinating 
little  ways,  that  ever  led  a  lost  youth  into  hopeless  slavery. 
1883  R.  W.  DIXON  Mano  i.  viii.  23  Sweet  was  her  carriage, 
sweet  the  little  foldsOf  her  fair  dress  close  drawn  \\ith  meekest 
care.    Mod.  Bless  your  little  heart ! 

4.  Of  collective  unities  :  Having  few  members, 
inhabitants,  etc. ;  small  in  number. 

ciooo  Ags.  Cosp.  Luke  xii.  32  Ne  ondrasd  bu  be  la  lytle 
heord.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Manciple's  Prol.  i  A  litel  toun 
Which  bat  ycleped  is  Bobbe  up  and  down.  1513  BHADSHAW 
St.  Werburge  I.  1845  A  lytell  vyllage  called  Exmynge. 
1565  STAPLRTON  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  Ch.  Eng.  152  A  litle  pane 
of  these  reliques  were  at  that  time  in  this  mpnasterie.  1588 
SHAKS.  L.L.  L.  i.  i.  13  Our  Court  shall  be  a  little  Achademe. 
1591  —  i  Hen.  yf,  iv.  ii.  46  A  little  Heard  of  Knglands 
timorous  Deere.  1611  BIBLE  Exod.  xii.  4  If  the  houshold 
be  too  little  [CovERDALE  few]  for  the  lambe.  1696  ViewCrt. 
St.  Germain  2  The  number  of  the  Consciencious  Jacobites 
..  must  be  very  little.  1754  COWI-ER  Ep.  Rob.  Lloyd  18 
A  fierce  banditti.  .Make  cruel  inroads  in  my  brain,  And 
daily  threaten  to  drive  thence  My  little  garrison  of  sense. 

1820  KEATS  Ode  on  Grecian   Urn  iv,  What  little  town  by 
river  or  sea  shore.  .Is  emptied  of  this  folk,  this  pious  morn? 
1871  MORLEY  Voltaire  (1886)  7  In  the  realm  of  mere  letters, 
Voltaire  is  one  of  the  little  band  of  great  monarchs.     1879 
WHITNEY  Sanskrit  Gram.  157  In  a  little  class  of  instances 
(eight)  the  root  has  a  preposition  prefixed. 

5.  Of  immaterial  things,  considered  in  respect  of 
their  quantity,  length  in  series,  etc. 

c  1275  Passion  Onr  Lord  \  in  O.  E.  Misc.  37  Ihere(i  nv 
one  lutele  tale  .bat  ich  eu  wille  telle.  c  1330  Spec.  Gy  Warn: 
166  He. .  halt  berof  ful  litel  prys.  1470-85  MALORY  A  rtkiir 
xvm.  xviii,  The  knyghte..put..a  lytel  dele  of  water  in  his 
mouthe.  1555  BRADFORTH  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  III.  App. 
xlv.  127  Thoughe  yt  be  never  so  daungerous  to  me  to  sett 
this  lyttell  treatys  abroad.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  i.  ii.  54 
He  speake  in  a  monstrous  little  voyce.  1599  —  JI/ucA  Ada 
V.  i.  162,  I  said  thou  hadst  a  fine  wit :  true  sales  she,  a  tine 
little  one.  1598  T.  BASTARD  Chrcstoleros  14  The  Printer 
when  I  askt  a  little  summe,  Huckt  with  me  for  my  booke. 


little  freehold  estates.     1872  EAHLE  Philol.  Eng.  Tongue 
§  499  The  indefinite  article,  which  is  descended  from  the 


LITTLE. 

littlest  of  the  numerals.  1875  E.  C.  STED.MAN  Victorian 
Poets  152  A  little  poem,  '  The  Flower'. 

6.  Of  dimension,  distance,  or  period  of  time  : 
Short,  \So  little  white  (advb.  phr.)  :  for  so  short 
a  time. 

Btcrwltlf•^o9^  (Or.)  He  onwe*  losade,  lytle  hwile  Hfwynna 
breac.  c  1205  LAV.  343  Nes  Urutus  i  bon  londe  bate  lutel 


»  lytil  spa .         ... 

sere,  c  1420  Lvoc.  Assembly  of  Gods  1283  A  lytyll  tyne 
hys  eycastyng  hym  besyde.  c  1440  Generydes  148  After 
soper,  withynne  a  litill  space  She  brought  hym  to  his  bedde 
with  torche  light.  1c  1540  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  I.  u. 
App.  Ixxii.  174  They  may  think  things  pas  lightly  here, 
that  are  so  little  while  liked.  1591  HAKINCTON  Orl.Fnr,  n. 
xii,  When  that  she  a  little  way  had  past.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp. 
iv.  i.  157  Our  little  life  Is  rounded  with  a  sleepe.  1667  MIL- 
TOM  P.  L.  x.  320  And  now  in  little  space  The  Confines  met 
of  Empyrean  Heav'n  And  of  this  World.  1675  MAKVF.LL 
Corr.  ccxxxvi.Wks.  1872-5  11.449  Although.. the  House  of 
Commons  hath  both  days  been  long  and  very  busy,  the 
relation  falls  within  a  litle  compasse.  1711  AnnisoN  Sped. 
No.  475  P  2  She  hopes  to  be  married  hi  a  little  time.  1859 
FITZGF.RAI.D  tr.  Omar  iii.  (1899)  70  You  know  how  little 
while  we  have  to  stay. 

b.  Qualifying  a  sb.  denoting  definite  measure  of 
duration  or  distance,  to  emphasize  its  brevity. 
fAlso,  in  16-17111  c.,  used  for:  Bare,  scarcely 
complete. 

1523  LD.  BF.RNKRS  Froiss.  I.  cvii.  128  In  the  mornyng 
they  wer  within  two  lytell  leases  of  Auberoche.  1568 
GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  343  The  Abbey  of  Mauros,  which  was 
jx.  little  myle  from  Rosebourgh.  1602  SHAKS.  Hnin.  i.  ii. 
147  A  little  Month,  or  ere  these  shooes  were  old.  1670 
COTTON  Espernon  it.  vii.  312  This  retirement  of  the  Duke's 
be'mg  but  ten  little  Leagues  from  Paris.  169711.  LeComtc's 
Mem.  $  Rein.  China  iv.  (1737)  io81t  is  off  of  Nankin  thirty 
leagues  from  the  sea,  a  little  half  league  broad.  1794 
COWPKR  Moralizer  corrected  17  Distant  a  little  mile  be 
spied  A  western  bank's  still  sunny  side.  1816  J.  WILSON 
( 'ity  of  Plague  \\.  i.  98  Your  brother  died  Some  little  hours 
before.  1848  HHOUC.HAM  Of  Revolutions  Wks.  1857  VIII. 
•^32  Hut  a  little  month  ago,  and.  .the  Germans  would  have 
held  the  like  language  of  national  self-complacency.  1871 
R.  EI.LIS  \r.Cat}tlli(S  v.  5  We,  when  sets  in  a  little  hour  the 
brief  light,  Sleep  one  infinite  age,  a  night  for  ever. 

7.  Of  qualities,  emotions,  conditions,  actions,  or 
occurrences :  Small  in  extent  or  degree. 

11205  LAY.  26452  For  aeuere  heo  ^elp  makieS  heore  mon- 
scipe  is  luttel.  1377  LANGL.  /*.  PI.  U.  Prol.  195  Hetter  is  a 
litel  losse  ban  a  longe  sorwe.  c  1380  WVCUF  IMs.  (1880) 
333  ^°  man  shukl  l'3e  a  b'tel  lesyng  to  saue  be  worlde. 
1:1440  Boctiis  $  Si drak  (Laud  MS.  559  If.  3),  I  shall  teche 
yoow  a  lytil!  ieste  :  That  befelle  oonys  in  y'  Este.  1513 
BHADSIIAW  St.  ll'erburge  i.  704  pat  litel  sinful  dede.  1602 
SHAKS.  Uatn.  in.  ii.  182  (1604  Qo.)  Where  loue  is  great,  the 
litlest  doubts  are  feare,  Where  little  ftares  grow  great,  great 
loue  growes  there,  c  1620  in  llatton  CV>v.(i87S)3  Itlsasinn, 
and  that  not  a  lickle  one.  1768  GOI.DSM.  Go^d-n.  Man  \.  i, 
Upon  that  I  proceed,,  .though  with  very  little  hopes  to  re 
claim  him.  1885  J.  K.  FOWLER  in  Daily  AV««  14  Julys/I 
Fowl-growing  and  egg-selling  are  distinctly  little  businesses, 
f  b.  Const.  of\  Having  the  quality  or  perform 
ing  the  action  mentioned  to  a  slight  extent  only. 

c  1380  WVCUF  Sel.  M'ks.  L  195  And  sib  bes  foulis  ben  litil 
of  prys.  c  1381  CuArcKK  Parl.  Foules  513,  1  am  a  sede  foul 

.  .and  litil  of  cunnynge.  1432  KollsofParlt.  IY.  405/2  The! 
[wines]  wex  all  noght  or  litell  of  value,  c  1450  Kk.  Cnrtasyc 
34  in  Kabees  Bk.,  Loke  bou  be  hynde  and  lytulle  of  worde. 
1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  SEsop  iv.  xiv,  It  behoveth  not  to 
the  yong  and  lytyl  of  age  to  mocke  . .  theyr  older.  1508 
OI'NBAR  Tna  mariil  we  tit  en  185  He  lukis  as  he  wald  luffit 
be,  thocht  he  be  titill  of  valour. 

c.  With  agent-noun  or  sb.  indicating  occupation, 
etc. :  That  is  such  on  a  small  scale. 

^1440  Promp.  Parv.  308 'i  Lytylle  lyare,  viendacnlits. 
1767  A.  YOUNG  Farmers  Lett,  to  People  55  A  much  larger 
capital  than  any  little  farmer  can  possess.  1834  Yoi'A'ir 
Cattle  vi.  192  The  dairyman  and  the  little  farmer  clung  to 
the  old  breed. 

d.  Now  often  idiomatically  in  somewhat  playful 
use,  indicating  some  feeling  of  amusement  on  the 
part  of  the  speaker. 

1885  ASSTKY  Tinted  Venus-]?  How  long  do  you  mean  to 
carry  on  this  little  game?  1888  RIMI:R  HACGARD  Col. 
Qitarltch  ix,  How  well  she  managed  that  little  business  of 
the  luncheon.  Mod.  I  understand  his  little  ways. 

8.  a.  Of  things  :  Not  of  great  importance  or  in 
terest ;  trifling,  trivial. 

a  noo  O.  E.  C/iron.  an.  656  (Laud  MS.)  Hit  is  litel  J>eos 
?;ife.  a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  221  Hwi  wolde  god  swa  litles 
binges  him  forwerne.  c  1200  Vices  fy  I'irtues  (1888)  17  Ouer 
litel  bing  flu  ware  trewe ;  ouer  michel  bing  ic  oe  seal  setten. 
it  1300  Cursor  M,  3302  Leue  freind.  .bine  asking  Es  noght 
l>ot  a  litell  thing.  1593  SHAKS.  Kic.lt.  II,  I.  m.  213  How  long 
a  time  lyes  in  one  little  word.  1606  —  Ant.  fy  Cl.  u.  ii.  134 
All  little  lelousies  which  now  seeme  great.  .Would  then  be 
nothing.  1849  MACAUI.AY  Hist,  Eng.  v.  I.  524  Every  little 
discontent  appears  to  him  to  portend  a  revolution.  1865 
DICKENS  Mnt.  Fr.  in.  v,  Constant  attention  in  the  littlest 
things. 

b.  Of  persons:  Not  distinguished,  inferior  in 
rank  or  condition.  Now  rare. 
c  1220  Bestiary  f&q  He  Se  is  ai  in  heuene  mikel,  wurS  her 
man,  and  tus  was  litel.  c  1450  tr.  De  Imitations  m.  viii. 
75  If  f*ou  coudist  at  all  tymes  abide  meke  &  litel  in  biself. 
c  1477 CAXTON  Jason  n,  I  am.. litil  seruaunt  unto  the  quene 
of  the  count  re.  1611  HIBLH  i  Sam.  xv.  17  When  thou  wast 
litle  in  thine  owne  sight.  1744  OZF.LL  tr.  Brantomis  Sp. 
Rhodomontadesfa  Honour'd  and  esteem'd..both  by  Gentle 
and  Simple,  by  Little  and  Great  Folks.  1751  JOHNSON 
Rambler  No.  152  f  5  To  learn  how  to  become  little  with, 
out  being  mean.  1771  MACKENZIE  Man  Worldi.  viii. (1823) 
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428  There  is  no  Tax  so  heavy  on  a  little  man,  as  an  acquain 
tance  with  a  great  one.  1827  LVTTON  Pelham  ii,  There  was 
in  it ..  no  cringing  to  great,  and  no  patronising  condescen 
sion  to  little  people. 

9.  Paltry,  mean,  contemptible  ;  little-minded. 
1483  CatA.  Ant;!.  218/2  Litille,  ..declimis  cut  ingeninm 

pertinct.  ll'id.,  Litille,. .paulus  mediocriiatis  esl,paulnlus, 
pnpns,  pnsnlanimis.  c  1665  MRS.  HUTCHINSON  Mem.  Cot. 
//atc/iiasou  (iWs)  II.  43  One  of  their  own  members  who 
encouraged  all  those  little  men  in  their  wicked  persecution 
of  him.  Ibid.  II.  74  Almost  all  the  parliament-garrisons 
were  infested  and  disturbed  with  like  factious  little  peo 
ple.  1693  DRVDEN  Juvenal  xiv.  Notes  (1697)  367  He 
dy'd  a  very  little  Death. .being  Martyr'd  by  the  fall  of  a 
Tile  from  a  House.  1701  ROWE  Amb.  Step-Moth.  II.  ii.  804, 
I  hear  thee  and  disdain  thy  little  Malice.  1712  STEELE 
Sped.  No.  268  T  2  [It]  renders  the  Nose-puller  odious,  and 
makes  the  Person  pulled  by  the  Nose  look  little  and  con 
temptible.  1766  FORDYCE  Serw.  Yng.  \\'otn.  (1767)  II.  xiii. 
246  Haughtiness  is  alwa_ys  little.  1776  GIBBON  Decl.  ff  F. 
xi.  I.  308  The  little  passions  which  so  frequently  perplex  a 
female  reign.  1829  LVTTON  Devereux  n.  viii,  The  littlest 
feeling  of  all  is  a  delight  in  contemplating  the  littleness  of 
other  people.  1863  COWDEN  CLARKE  Shaks.  Char.  xix.  484 
They  do  this  with  the  little  cunning  of  little  minds. 
II.  Opposed  to  much. 

10.  Not  much ;  only  a  slight  amount  or  degree 
of;  barely  any.     (Often  preceded  by  but.     Also  in 
phr.  little  or  no  .  .  .\ 

ciooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xiv.  31  He.. bus  cwaeS  la  lytles 
Seleafan  hwi  twynedest  bu?  01300  Cursor  KI.  530  pow 
may  bam  find  with  litul  suink.  c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  2125 
Tristrem,  for  sobe  to  say,  Y  wold  be  litel  gode.  1377 
LANGU/'.  PI.  B.  i.  139  To  litel  latyn  bow  lernedest,  lede, 
in  bi  ;outhe.  c  1386  CHAUCER  S/tipman's  Prol.  28  Ther  is 
but  litil  Latin  in  my  mawe.  c  1449  Pi-:i:ocK  Kepr.  I.  iii.  16 
Hdli  Writt  ^eueth  litil  or  noon  li}t  Iherto  at  al.  1581  MUL- 
CASTER  Positions  vi.  (1887)  45  To  much  meat  cloyes,  to  litle 
faintes.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent,  IV.  i.  n  Then  know  that  I 
haue  little  wealth  to  loose.  1697  DRYDEN  l-'irg.  Georg.  iv. 
703  Strong  Desires  th'  impatient  Youth  invade  ;  By  little 
Caution  and  much  Love  betray'd.  1821  SHKU.EV  in  Lady 
Shelley  Mem.  (1859)  54  There  is  little  probability  of  an  in 
junction  being  granted.  1828  MACAI-LAY  Hallain  Ess.  (1872) 
71  He  had  little  money,  little  patronage,  no  military  esta 
blishment.  1871  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cona.  (1876.)  IV.  xviii. 
213  William.. was  able  to  attack  the  town  from  the  point 
where  it  gained  little  advantage  from  its  site. 

b.  Forming  with  its  sb.  a  kind  of  privative  com 
bination,  with  the  sense  'absence  or  scarcity  of 
(what  the  sb.  denotes).  Now  rare. 

c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  40  Genuine,  mrcre  God,  hwset  si 
min  lytle 'sped  [L.  qti&  inta  snbstantia}.  c  1532  Du  WES 
Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  905  The  lytell  corage,  la  ptisillani- 
inite.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  .y  Cr.  m.  iii.  220  They  thinke  my 
little  stomacke  to  the  warre..  restraints  you  thus.  1654- 
66  EAHI. ORRERY  Pat-then.  (1676)  535  Surena  was  constrain  d 
by  bis  little  Victuals.  1752  \\v\mY.Corr.  (1844)  1.  29  Our  little 
curiosity,  perhaps,  cleared  us  of  that  imputation  (of  being 
spies],  1802  WOKDSW.  Sailor's  Mother  35  God  help  me  for 
my  little  wit  ! 

11.  A  little  :  a  small  quantity  of;  some,  though 
not  much.     Identical  in  sense  with  a  little  of  (see 
B.  4)  from  which  it  prob.  originated  by  ellipsis. 

14..  /  ~oc.  in  \Vr.-Wiilcker  604/20  Posse,  a  lytyl  hauynge, 
or  a  lytyl  myght.  c  1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  16  Caste  ber-to 
a  littel  Safroun  Jit  Salt,  c  1450  ME.  Med.  Bk.  (Heinrich) 
134  Take  harde  spaynessh  sepe  and  a  litul  stale  ale.  1545 
RAYNOI.D  Byrth  Mankyndc  128  The  iuyce  of  quynces  with 
a  lyttell  clones  and  sugre.  a  1548  HALL  Citron.,  Hen.  I' I 
166  b,  Whose  mother  susteyned  not  a  litle  slaunder  and 
obloquye  of  the  common  people.  1595  SHAKS.  John  ill.  iv. 
176  As  a  little  snow,  tumbled  about,  Anon  becomes  a  Moun- 
taine.  1508  BACON  Ess.,  Atheisme  (Arb.)  125  A  little 
natural!  philosophic,  .doth  dispose  the  opinion  to  Atheisme. 
1709  Poi'E  Ess.  Crit.  215  A  little  learning  is  a  dang'rous 
thing.  1849  MACAU-LAV  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  11.6  By  a  little 
patience,  prudence,  and  justice,  such  a  toleration  might 
have  been  obtained.  1901  H.  BLACK  Culture  %  Restraint 
iii.  88  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  life  to  make  a  little  art. 
t  b.  Rarely  used  without  a  in  this  sense.  Obs. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  in.  i.  43  A  Body,  yet  distemper 'd, 
Which  to  his  former  strength  may  be  restor'd,  With  good 
aduice,  and  little  Medicine.  1601  —  Tiuel.  N.  v.  i.  174  () 
do  not  sweare,  Hold  little  faith,  though  thou  hast  too  much 
feare. 

•(•12.  With  pi.  and  collect,  sing. :   =Fnw.  Obs. 

13..  Guy  Warm.  (A.)  2468  pemperour  ..  Wille  huntte  to 
morwe  . .  Wi|>  litel  folk  &  nou^t  wib  miche.  1430-40  LYLK;. 
llochas\.  iv.  (1494)  Rj,  Cleomenes..with  lityll  peple  made 
his  fone  to  flee.  1621  LADY  M.  WKOIII  L'ntnia  541  De 
siring  to  know  what  accident  brought  him  thither,  especially 
armed,  where  little  Armes  was  required.  1660  FULLER 
Mi-vt  Contempl.  28  Our  late  Civil  warre  which  lasted  so 
long  in  our  land ;  yet  left  so  little  signs  behind  it. 

III.  13.  Special  collocations  :  f  Little  Easter 
Sunday,  ?  Low  Sunday.  Little  Englander,  one 
who  advocates  a  '  little  England ',  that  is,  desires 
to  restrict  the  dimensions  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Empire.  So  Little  Englandism,  the  policy  or 
views  of  Little  Englanders.  Little  fever  ?£/..S'., 
typhoid  (Cent.  Diet.}.  Little  giant,  '  a  jointed 
iron  nozzle  used  in  hydraulic  mining'  (Raymond 
Alining  Gloss.} ;  cf.  GIANT  s/>.  4.  Little  habit  = 
lesser  habit  (s.  v.  HABIT  sb.  2  b).  Little  hours, 
the '  hours '  of  prime,  terce,  sext,  and  none  (  —  F.  les 
fettles  heures).  Little  house,  a  privy  (now dial.}. 
t  Little  Jack,  an  irreverent  name  for  the  little 
box  (sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  human  figure)  in 
which  the  reserved  sacrament  was  enclosed  within 
the  Easter  sepulchre  during  part  of  Holy  Week. 
f  Little  king  [tr.  L.  reguhis,  cf.  F.  roitelet],  the 
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wren.  Little  people,  fairies ;  cf.  LITTLE  MAN  4. 
t  Little  pox,  small-pox.  t  Little  son  [  -  F. 
petit-fils},  a  grandson.  See  also  Little  BETHEL, 
CASSINO,  CUSTOM  (si.  4),  ENTRANCE  (i  c),  MASS, 
SEAL,  SHILLING,  etc. ;  also  the  main  words  below. 
1602  CARF.W  Cornwall  137  b,  Ypon  Mittle  Easter  Sunday 
the  Freeholders  ..  did  there  assemble.  1893  Wtstm.  Gaz. 
i  Aug.  2/2  Do  not  let  us  fall  into  the  error  so  often  made 
by  *  Little  Englanders  and  suppose  that  [etc.],  1899  Tim,s 
20  Jan.  9/2  Mr.  Morley's  proud  pronouncement  of  the 
faith  of  '  "Little  Englandism  '.  1874  RAYMOND  Statist. 
Mines  ft  Mining  352  In  Deer  Lodge  County  .. '"little 
giants '.  .have  been  introduced.  1720  T.  GORDON  Cordial 
Ltr.v  Spirits  64  It  was  observed  that  all  the  while  it  [Treaty 
at  Utrecht]  was  making,  Her  Ministry  went  frequently  to 
the  "Little  House.  1769  WKSLEV  Wks.  (1872)  XII.  249, 
1  particularly  desire  wherever  you  have  preaching  . .  that 
there  may  be  a  little-house.  1812  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly 
Mag.  XXXIII.  228  A  privy  is  called  a  little  house.  1566 
in  Peacock  Eng.  Ch.  Furniture  (1866)  46  Item  a  sepulker 
wth  *litle  Jack ..  litle  Jack  was  broken  in  peces  this  yeare  by 
the  said  churchwardens.  1450  80  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  35  Re- 
belle  as  a  *litille  kyng,  obeyshaunt  as  a  pekok.  1726-31 
WALDRON  Descr.  Isle  of  Man  (18651  27  As  they  confidently 
assert  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  their  Island  were  fairies, 
so  do  they  maintain  that  these  *little  people  have  still  their 
residence  among  them.  1619  Notes  ff.  jfortson's  Confers, 
w.  Drntinnand  (Shaks.  Soc.  1842)  23  Sir  P.  Sidneye's 
Mother,  Leicester's  sister,  after  she  had  the  "litle  pox, 
never  shew  herself  in  Court  therafter  bot  masked.  1570 
MARY  y.  OF  SCOTS  Let.  to  Ctess  Lennox  10  July  in  H. 
Campbell  Lore  Lett.  Mary  (1824)  228  The  transporting 
}oure  Mittil  son  and  my  onelie  child  in  this  country. ..I 
have  born  him,,  .and  of  Jow  he  is  descendit. 

IV.  14.  Comb,  (chiefly  parasynthetic),  as  little- 
fooled,  -haired,  -headed,  -minded  (whence  liltle- 
tiiiniiedness'),  -slat-tired;  little-endian  a.  and  sb., 
the  designation  of  the  orthodox  party  in  the  con 
troversy  in  the  state  of  Lilliput  on  the  question  at 
which  end  an  egg  should  be  opened  (Swift  Gulli 
ver  iv) ;  hence  used  allusively ;  f  little-sight  a., 
short-sighted  ;  little-thrift,  an  unthrifty  person. 

1832  'Little-endian  (see  BIG  a.  B.  2].  1888  Pall  Mall  G. 
13  Sept.  ii  'i  A.  .controversy,  .between  the  Big-endians  and 
the  Little  endiansof  female  attire.  1847  TENNYSON  Princess 
Ii.  118  She  fulmined  out  her  scorn  of  laws  Salique  And 
'little-footed  China.  14. .  I'oc.  in  Wr.-Widcker  574/18 Coma- 
tnliis,  "lytyl  heryd.  1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  n.  i.  122 
Two  sorry  "little-headed  Nephews.  1707  HEARNE  Collect. 
25  Oct.  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  66  This  is  "little  minded.  1813  Ex- 


Df  P.  K.  v.  vi.  (1495)  112  An  eye  is  *lytyll  syght  whiche 
seeth  not  well  aferre.  1702  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3774/4  Went 
away  from  his  M  other ..,  James  Bristow,  aged  about  1 7  years, 
Millie  Slatured.  1849  JAMES  Woodman  iv,  Theycannot  be 
such  idle  *  little-thrifts  as  you  make  them  out. 

B.  absol.  and  sl>. 

I.  The  adj.  used  absol. 

1.  Chiefly  with  the :  Those  that  are  little ;  little 
persons. 

c  1000  Ags .  Ps.  (Th.)  cxiv.  6  Drihten  lehealdeS  dome  ba 
lytlan.  c  1200  ORMIN  8002  Foribi  let  he  cwellenn  ba  pe 
miccle  &  ec  be  little,  a  1300  C 'ursorM.  6551  pai  fled  a-wai, 
j  ..  Littel  and  mikel,  less  and  mare,  c  1400  Deslr.  Troy  12058 
pe  lordis  to  bo  litill  be  lyuys  ban  grauntid.  1484  CAXTON 
FiMtt  o/&sop  I.  xiii.  The  lytyle  ryght  ofte  may  lette  and 
trouble  the  grete.  1535  COVERDALE  Judith  xiii.  13  They 
came  all  to  mete  her,  TitTe  &  greate.  1692  R.  L'ESTRANGE 
J-'aUes  xvi.  (1708)  21  The  Great  and  the  Little  have  Need 
one  of  Another. 

2.  The  little:    that  which   is  little;   the   little 
qualities,  characters,  aspects,  etc. 

1791  Cowl'KK  Vard ley  Oak  87  Comparing  still  The  great 
1  and  little  of  thy  lot.  1806  PRISC.  WAKEEIELD  Domestic 
Recreation  vi.  80  The  invention  of  man  has  not  yet  con 
trived  glasses  that  comprehend  either  the  vast  or  the  little 
of  nature.  1875  BROWNING  Aristoph.  Apol.  5123  Little  and 
Bad  exist,  are  natural. 

3.  Not  much  ;  only  a  small  amount  or  quantity  : 
often  preceded  by  but ;  admitting  of  being  qualified 
by  advs.  of  degree,  as  very,  rather.      Little  or 
nothing:    hardly  anything,     f  Little  is  me  of:    I 
care  little  for.     f  To  say  little :  to  make  no  reply, 
to  be  silent,     t  H'it/iin  little:  within  a  short  dis 
tance  of.     To  make  or  •)•  let  little  of,  set  little  by, 
etc. :  see  the  verbs. 

c  1200  ORMIN  6480  Her  iss  litell  oberr  nohht  I  biss  land  off 
|>att  sallfe.  c  1205  LAV.  3465  pe  mon  be  litul  ah.  a  1225 
"Juliana  26  Lutel  is  me  of  ower  lufe.  c  1275  Moral  Ode  1 2 
in  O.  E.  Misc.  58  Al  to  muchel  ich  habbe  i-spend  to  lutel 
i-leyd  an  horde.  <i  1300  Cursor  M.  26997  Litel  he  sette  be 
his  life.  13. .  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon  MS.  (E.  E.  T.  S.) 
1  525/51  5if  pou  haue  luytel,  luitel  ?iue  and  do.  1340  HAM- 
I'Oi-R  Pr.  Consc.  1459  Now  haf  we  or  litel,  now  pas  we 
mesur.  1470  85  MALORY  Arthur  ix.  iv.  344  Thenne  she 
smote  doun  her  heed  and  sayd  lytel.  a  1533  Ln.  BERNEKS 
HIIOII  Ixvi.  226  He  dyd  ete  (4  drynke  but  lytell.  1546  J- 
HEYWOOU  I'm:  (1867)  67  Though  ye  spent  but  hckell. 
a  1548  HALL  Citron.,  Hen.  VII,  9  Landed  for  a  purpose  at 
the  pyle  of  Fowdrey  within  lytle  of  Lancastre.  IHd., 
Hen.  I'll  I,  139  These  wordes  sore  astonied  sir  Richard 
Weslon,  but  he  said  litle.  c  1580  JEH  ERIE  Bugtears  iv.  v. 
in  ArchK'Stmf.  ntu.  Spr.  (18971,  Lyttle  sayd,  sone  amended. 
1611  BIBLE  Luke  vii.  47  To  whom  litle  is  foremen,  the  same 
loueth  litle.  1635  R.  N.  Cairn/en's  Hist.  Eli:,  u.  an.  13. 
124  It  missed  little  but  bee  had  been  proscribed  when  he 
was  dead.  1719  Die  FOE  Crusoe  n.  viii.  (1840)  194  (Like  me) 
he  came  from  little  at  first.  176*  GOLIISM.  I'ic.  W.  viii. 
Ballad  viii,  Man  wants  but  little  here  below,  Nor  wants  that 
little  long.  1794  Bf  RNS  Song  (first  line),  Contented  wi'  little, 
and  cantie  wi'  mair.  1808  SCOTT  Marut.  I.  xxiv,  Little  he 
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cats  and  long  will  wake.  1862  HORROW  //"//</  If 'ales  II. 
xxvi.  295  He  was  a  tall  lanikin  figure. ., and  upon  the  whole 
appeared  to  be  good  fur  very  little.  1869  RIJSKIN  (,>.  of  Air 
vii,  The  myth  of  a  simple  and  ignorant  race  must  nece--- 
sarily  mean  little,  bttcUM  a  simple  anil  ignorant  race  have 
little  to  mean.  1881  Mr.t.  Tvnp.  Jrnl.  Xl.IX.  31  We  know 
little  or  nothing  ahont  the  truth. 
b.  Const,  of. 

Now  rare  exc.  when  the  context  does  not  permit  the  use 
of  little^  adj.,  e.  g.  when  the  sb.  is  defined  by  a  demonstra 
tive  adj.  The  use  with  an  adj.  used  absol.  (as  in  quots. 
1824,  1833)  is  a  Gallicism,  and  not  in  common  use. 

r  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  921  That  lord  hath  Htel  of  discre- 
cion,  That  in  swich  cas  kan  no  diuiskm.  (  1400  MAI'NMKV. 
(1839)  xxv.  259  In  that  Kyngdom  of  Medee  there  ben  many 

frete  Hilles,  and  litille  of  pleyn  Erthe.    1486  />'>(•.  St.Afl>ans 
)iij,  Off  spare  hawkes  ther  is  chooce  and  lytill  of  charge  of 

thaym.    1824  LANDOR  /wag.  COHV.  Wks.  1853  I.  221/1  There 

was  little  of  sound  and  salutary  which  they  did  not  derive 

from  Democritus  or  from  Pythagoras,      1833  MOORK  l\le)it. 

VI.  337 '[Stones  like]  those  at  Stonehenge.  .have  but  little 

of  new  or  marvellous  for  him  who  has  seen  the  rocks  beyond 

the  Atlantic.     Mod.  Of  political  sagacity  he  had  very  little. 

He  showed  little  of  the  amiability  which  was  ascribed  t<» 

him. 

fc.  In  the  genitive  depending  on  an  indefinite 

pron.,  as  whatt  somewhat.  Littles  what,  also  ivhat 
littles  :  little  or  nothing,  a  trifling  quantity  ;  in  first 
quot.,  trifles,  Obs. 

anooO.  E,  Chron.  an.  1070  (Laud.  MS.)  Hec  &  mscsse 
hakeles  &  cantelcapas  &  reafes  &  swilce  lilies  hwat.  c  1200 
ORMIN  4681  For  batt  tu  mujhe  winnenn  her  Wibb  sinne 
smnmwhatt  littless.  Ibid.  6952  Fprrbi  J>att  te^^.  .  3et  unnder- 
stodenn  littlesswhatt  Off  all  ^e  rihhte  truwwhe.  c  1305  St. 
Edttntnd  396  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  81  Hit  was  what  bales  bat 
he  et. 

d.  Qualified  by  a  demonstrative  or  possessive: 
(The)  little  amount  or  quantity ;  (so)  small  a  quan 
tity,  a  (very)  small  amount,  etc. 

c  893  K.  ^ELFRKD  Ores.  I.  i.  §  17  pa?t  lytle  bat  be  erede  he 
erede  mid  horsan.  0:1240  Sawlts  U'arde  in  Cott.  11  out. 
265  JPis  lutle  ich  habbe  iseid  of  bat  ich  iseh  in  heouene.  1604 
E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acostas  Hist.  Indies  iv.  xlii.  325  This 
little  may  suffice  touching  the  Be/aars  stone.  1633  P.  FLI-T- 
CHER  Poet.  Misc.  71  My  little  fills  my  little-wishing  mimic. 
1667  MILTON  /*.  L.  11.  1000  If  all  I  can  will  serve,  That 
little  which  is  left  so  to  defend.  1738  JOHNSON  London  40 
Kv'ry  moment  leaves  my  little  less.  1789  UTRNS  Upon  see 
ing  a  wounded  hare,  Go,  live,  poor  wanderer  of  the  wood 
and  field,  The  bitter  little  that  of  life  remains.  1842  TENNY 
SON  Dora  50  Dora  stored  what  little  she  could  save.  1847 
t'lROTF.  Greece  (1862)  III.  xxix.  73  The  little  of  his  pouiK 
which  remains.  1887  Times  (weekly  ed.)  i  July  13/1  Lord 
S.  spoke  of  the  little.. done  for  our  coast  defences  during 
the  last  20  years. 

II.  sb.  (With  a  or  in //«;•«/.) 

4.  A  small  quantity,  piece,  portion ;  a  small 
thing ;  a  trifle. 

ci22o  Bestiary  no  Naked  failed  in  oe  funt-fat,  and 
cumed  ut  al  newe,  buten  a  litel.  c  1380  WYCLII-  Sel.  Wks. 
III.  347  Cristis  apostlis  ..  were  not  bisie  about  dymes, 
but  helden  hem  paiedon  a  litil,  bat  the  puplc  $af  hem  redily. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1449  Lo,  how  fortune  ..  of  a  litill  hath 
likyng  a  low  for  to  kyndull.  1614  DAY  Festivals  ix.  (1615)  ' 
a<>7  Contemne  not  these  littles,  be  they  in  truth  never  so 
little.  1631  FOSBROKE  Solomons  Charitie  (1633)  7  Many 
littles,  given  unto  many, . .  is  better  then  much  conferred  upon 
one.  1692  R.  L'EsTRANGE/Vz^&Jcccclxyiii.  443  A  Man  may 
be  Happy  with  a  Little,  and  Miserable  in  Abundance.  1846 
D.  JERROLD  St.  Giles  xxiii.  (1851)  236  When  a  man's  being 
shaved,  what  a  little  will  make  him  laugh.  1865  DICKENS 
Mnt.  Fr.  H.  xiv,  A  debt  to  pay  off  by  littles. 

Prov.   1622  M ABBE  tr.  A  leman's  Guzman  d'A  If.  i.  50  Many    ' 
a  little,  makes  a  mickle. 

b.  Const,  of.     (In  early  use  with  genitive.) 

For  the  restriction  in  mod.  use  see  3  b. 

c  1000  Sax.  Lccchd.  II.  336  Nim.  .hwerhwette  nibewearde  , 
an  lytel.  c  1200  ORMIN  4086  pe53  ummbeshaerenn  bes^reshapp 
..  A  litell  off  t>e  fell  awe}},  c  1205  LAY.  30107  WU>  an  luttel 
Seren  ^a  uade[re]s  dede  weoren.  c  1450  MJi.  Med.  Bk. 
( Heinnch)  68  Do  a  lytul  ber  of  in  be  sore  eye.  1460-70  Bk. 
Quintessence  21  Putte  berinne  a  litil  of  rubarbe  or  of  summe 
ober  laxatiue.  1535  COVERDALE  i  Sam.  xiv.  29  Se  how 
Hghte  my ne  eyes  are  become,  because  I  haue  taisted  a  litle 
of  this  hony.  1616  T.  GODWIN  Afoses  <$•  Aaron  in.  (1641) 
92  He  drank  a  little  of  the  wine.  1762-71  H.  WALPOLK 
I't-rtitc's  Anecd,  Paint.  (1786)  IV.  4  Architecture  was  per 
verted  to  meer  house-building,  where  it  retained  not  a  title 
of  Vanbrugh.  1798  WOLCOT  (P.  Pindar)  Tales  of  Hoy  Wks. 
1812  IV.  418  Not  a  bit  of  a  Ballad,  .nor  a  little  of  a  Tale  to 
enliven  the  evening.  1826  DISRAELI  l-'iv.  Grey  v.  xv,  Let 
me  recommend  you  a  little  of  this  pike  !  1887  Jrnl.  Educ. 
Dec.  509  The  '  little  of  everything  '  theory  [of  education]. 

C.  Used  advb. :  To  a  little  or  slight  extent ;  in 
a  small  degree;  somewhat,  rather.  Not  a  Httle%  a 
good  deal,  extremely. 

t  A  little  of  ike  biggest  (quot.  1654}  :  rather  large. 

1382  WYCI.IF  //>/>.  ii.  7  Thou  hast  maad  him  litil,  a  litil 
lesse  fro  aungelis.  ^1400  Lanfranc's  Cirnrg.  139  In  be  ij 
day  he  openede  a  litil  hise  y?en.  1413  Pilgr.  .SVw&fCaxton) 
i.  ix.  (1859)  7,  I  was  comforted  nought  a  litel.  1470-85 
MALORY  Arfattrxvil.  xvii,  Thenne  was  not  he  a  lytel  sory 
for  launcelot.  1(1548  HALL  Chron.,  /fen.  I'/,  104  b,  Here 
must  I  a  litle  digresse.  1606  G.  W[OODCOCKF,]  Lives  Em- 
Perors  in  Hist.  Ivstine  G  g  j,  Although  himselfe  was  of  smal 
knowledge,  and  a  little  eloquent.  1611  BIBLE  Ps.  ii.  12 
When  his  wrath  is  kindled  but  a  little.  1644  VICARS  God  jit 
Mount  147  All  the  enemies  Horse  began  to  shogge  a  little. 
1654  DOROTHY  OSBORNE  Lett,  to  Sir  IV.  Temple  (18881  240 
The  ring,  too,  is  very  well,  only  a  little  of  the  biggest.  1722 
DK  FOE  Col.  Jack  (1840)  159,  I  was  a  little  afraid.  1847 
MARRY  AT  Cliildr.  -V.  Forest  xviii,  We  are  not  a  little  hungry, 
I  can  tell  yon.  1887  Spectator  5  Nov.  1494  The  Magazines 
are  a  little  dull  this  month. 

6.   A  short  time  or  distance.     Chiefly  in  after  a 
tilth,  for  a  little,  in  a  little. 
VOL.  VI, 
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r  1000  Ags.  Gnr.f.  John  xvi.  16  Nu  ymbc  alytel  [ffattnn  an 
lytel]  50  mu  ne  jeseoS,  ft  eft  em  be  lytel  $e  me  seseob.  1610 
SHAKS.  Temp.  iv.  i.  266  For  a  little  Follow,  and  doe  me 
seraice.  1611  BIBLE  2  Pet.  ii.  18  They  allure  ..  those  that 
were  cleane  [marg.  Or,  for  a  little,  or  a  while]  escaped  from 
them  who  line  in  erronr.  a  1814  llt'ctor  in.  ii.  in  A'ewllrit. 
Theatre  IV.  345  And  death  we  all  must  in  a  little  share. 
1827  CARIALK  iSerm.  Kan:.  I.  293  In  a  little,  he  and  Frocla 
left  the  inn.  1881  W.  H.  MALI.OCK  ROIII.  iqtk  Cent.  II.  290 
lie  here  then  and  we  will  go  for  a  little  into  the  garden. 

b.  Used  advb.   =  For  or  at  a  short  time  or  dis 
tance. 

£-1175  Lamb.  Ham.  93  5e  iherden  a  lutel  er  on  bisse 
retlunge  pet  oe  halie  ga.st  com  ofer  ba  apostlas.  c  1200 
ORMIN  3467  Forr  Xft  itt  fta  upp  i  be  lifft  Biforenn  hemm  a 
lltel.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  14327  Forgeten  has  boil  son  bi 
lare  pat  i  be  said  a  littel  are.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  8421 
I.engye  herenta  litill,  lystyn  my  worries.  1:1400  MAUNIIKV. 
(Roxb.)  x.\ii.  lor  It  rynnez  into  be  see  a  lytill  fra  be  citee. 
'•'  "475  Raii/Coilyar  800  He  lukit  ane  lytill  him  fra.  «  1533 
Lu.  BKRNKRS  /fiwii  Ixvi.  227  Let  me  slepe  a  lytell  lenger. 
1643  THAPP  Camm.,  Gen.  xxii.  9  Mount  Moiiah..was  a 
little  from  Salem,  as  mount  Calvary  also,  was  a  little  from 
Jerusalem.  1671  MII.TON  Sam.wi  i  A  little  onward  lend 
thy  guiding  hand  To  these  dark  steps,  a  little  further  on. 
1702  RowE  Tamer/,  i.  i,  Yet,  yet,  a  little  and  destructive 
Slaughter  Shall  rage  around.  1794  COUTKR  tloraliscr 
corrected  11  In  hope  to  bask  a  little  yet.  1825  WATKKION 
l/'tinif.  S.  A  mer.  I.  i.  107  The  tree  which  thon  passedst  4>ut 
a  little  ago.  1842  TENNYSON  l.thkshy  Hall  i  Comrades, 
leave  me  here  a  little,  while  as  yet  'tis  early  morn, 
t  6.  But  a  litl!e  =  l  but  little  '  (see  3).  Vl<s. 
With  quot.  1377  cf.  1470-85  and  1548  in  3.' 
1377  LANCL.  /'.  I'l.  B.  it.  188  Sothenesse  sei^hym  wel  and 
scide  but  a  litel.  1579  Lvi.v  Kuf  lines  (Arb.)  87  An  annswere 
which  pleased  Ferardoliut  :i  lyttle.  iS96SiiAKs.  '/'am.  Mr. 
i.  ii.  61  Thou'dst  thank  me  but  a  little.  1628'!'.  SI'KNCKK 
I.ogick  146,  1  haue  a  little  to  say  touching  this  fourth  scale  ; 
for, I .haue  done  enough  in  the  last,  to  satistie  this. 

ill.  Phrases,  chiefly  formed  with  prepositions. 
7.  Forming  expressions,  chiefly  with   repetition 
of  little,  having  the  sense:    By  small  degree-.;  n 
little  at  a  time;  gradually. 

a.  />>  little  ami  little ;  also  f  by  little  and  by 
little,  f  ly  a  little  and  (a)  little. 

(1380  WvcT.n  Sel.  ll'ts.  r.  158  Crist  wole  tech.'  hi-. 
disciplis  bi  litil  and  litil  alle  bes. "  "1413  1'ilfr.  Sn-i'/f  't'.ix- 
ton)  v.  i.  (1859)  °3  Alwey  it  dccrecyd  hy  a  litel  and  a  litel. 
1422  tr.  Secret*  Sreret.,  I'ri-.:  I'm.  243  Hit  shokle  nut  be 
sodaynly  channgid  that  wyche  is  custuumet,  hnt  slowly  by 
lytill  and  by  litill.  01548  HAH.  Chran.,  lien.  17,  112!), 
And  so  by  a  litle  and  litle,  the  Km;lishnu;n  recovered  a^ain 
many  tonnes.  1577  Hoi.iNSm:ot  'lima.  1. 1 1  hi.  I'.iig.  1 12/2  liy 
what  wyles  and  craft  he  might  by  little  and  little  settle  IICM-, 
and  obteine  a  kingdome  in  the  lie.  1611  Ilnu.K  A'.i.'(/.  .\\iii. 
30.  i6a$  BACON  J\ss.,Atheism( Arb.)  337  Custome  ofl'ruf:'.ne 
Scoffing  in  Holy  Matters;  which  doth,  by  little  and  little, 
deface  the  Reuerence  of  Religion.  1682  DKVDKN  AY//>. 
Laid  Pi  ef.  2  Their  Descendants  lost  hy  little  and  littl.-  ihc 
IJrimiti\e  anil  Purer  kites.  01774  i-oi.nsM.  11  ht,  (iit-i-u1 
I.  321  Both  fleets  arrived  hy  little  and  little.  1823  J.  BAD- 
COCK  DOIII.  Auniai'iii.  105  Add,  hy  little  and  little,  as  mm  h 
pearl-ash .  .as  it  will  take  up.  1886  RCSKIN  rrxtcriln  1. 243 
All  this  we  knew  by  little  and  little. 

t  b.  A  little  and  (d)  little.  Obs. 
c  1350  ll'ilf.  Piiteme  950,  I  wol  a  litel  and  litel  laskit  in 
hast.  1482  Monk  of  Kreshain  (Arb.)  23  Hys  spyrite  he- 
ganne  a  lytyll  and  a  lytill  to  come  ageyne.  a  1548  HAI.I. 
Chron.,  Hen.  l~[,  170  This  great  tumult  and  sodain 
fury,  was.  -a  litle  and  litle  appeased  and  finally  quenched. 
1655  STAIT.ETON  tr.  /Wt'V  Hist.  Ch,  Kng.  75  T'he  companie 
of  faithfull  began  a  litle  and  litle  to  encrease  againe.  1719 
DR  For.  Crusoe  I.  ix.  (1840)  157  IVfy  ink  . .  I  eked  out 
with  water  a  little  and  a  little,  til!  it  was  so  pale.  1751 
R.  PAI.TOCK  Peter  Wilkins  (1884)  I.  50  Stowing  them 
all  close  together  to  keep  in  the  moisture,  which  served  us 
to  suck  at  for  two  ilays  after,  a  little  and  a  little  at  a  time. 

f  c.  Little  and  little.  Obs. 

.1380  WYCLIF  -SW.  }\'ks.  III.  302  Litel  and  litel  f>ei  may 
gete  al  be  rewme  into  here  owene  hondis.  1450-80  tr. 
Sccreta  Secret.  33  He  may  not  leve  it  attones,  but  litille 
and  litille.  1523  Ln.  BERNF.RS  Froiss.  I.  cxv.  138  And  soo 
lytell  and  lytell,  the  dethe  of  Jaques  Dartuell  was  forgoten. 
1546  J.  HKVWOOD  J'rvr.  (1867)  67  Littell  and  littel!  the  cat 
eateth  the  flickell.  1588  PARKR  tr.  Alendoza's  Hist.  China 
294  They  shoulde  hane  a  special  care  vnto  their  healthes,  in 
trauelling  not  too  fast  but  little  and  little. 

d.  Little  by  little. 

1483  Cath.  Angt,  218/2  Litylle  be  litille,  diiiisiiir,  faiiln- 
tim.  1586  D.  ROWLAND  I.ar.drillo  n.  (16721  Q  2  Weak 
and  dead  for  hunger,  I  went  little  by  little  up  the  street. 
a  1643  LD.  FALKLAND,  etc.  hi/atlibiUty  (16461  16  How 
many  things  little  by  little  may  have  been  received  under 
old  names,  which  would  not  have  been  so  at  once  under 
new  ones.  1865  Cornli.  ftlag.  XI.  643  Little  by  little,  the 
face  of  the  country  began  to  change.  1802  WKSTCOTT 
Gospel  of  Life  272  Little  hy  little,  the  revelation  of  Christ's 
Nature  was  made  through  the  events  of  His  intercourse 
with  men. 

t  e.  By  (a}  little.  Obs. 

1577  HANMER  Anc.  Etcl.  Ifist.  (1663)  171  Our  affairs 
began  by  a  little,  and  as  it  were  by  stealth,  to  grow  unto 
some  quiet  state.  "  1579  E.  K.  in  Spenser  s  Sheph.  C  al.  Ep. 
Ded.  §  4  Young  birdes  . .  by  little  first  proue  theyr  tender 
\vyngs.  1647  W.  UROWNE  Polcx.  n.  178  That  melancholy 
waxing  away  by  little.  1763  Ann.  Rfg.%  Char,  etc.  106  Sift 
..more  of  the  same  sand  by  little  upon  it.  a  1814  Lovc^ 
Honor  $  Interest  i.  i.  in  New  Brit.  Theatre  III.  263  Soon 
by  little  he  began  to  droop. 

f  8.  Into  (right1}  little  :  very  nearly.  Ol>s. 

(- 1374  CHAUCKK  Troylits  iv.  856  (884)  For  which  we  han 
so  sorwed  he  and  I  That  in-to  litel  lioj>e  it  hadde  vs  slawv. 
.1540  LADY  BRYAN  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  App.  Ixxi.  173 
It  wil  be  (in  to  right  little)  as  great  Profit  to  the  Kings 
(Jrace  this  way,  as  the  t'other  way. 

f  9.  In  a  little :  in  a  few  words,  briefly.   Obs. 


LITTLE. 


i6i3Si!AKs.  Ilfn.  I'llI,  n.  i. 
tell  you  in  a  little. 


Rut  pray  bow  past  it?  He 
sll  you  in  a  little. 
1O.  //;  little  \  on  a  small  scale;   formerly  esp. 
with  reference  to  Paint  ing  =  in  miniature. 

1597  SHAKS.  Lever's  Conipl.  go  On  his  visage  was  in  little 
drawne  What  largenesse  thinkes  in  parradke  wa-.  s;iwne. 
I&M  —  Ham.  n.  ii.  384  [TheyJ  giue  twenty,  forty,  an 
hundied  Ducatcs  a  peece,  for  his  picture  in  Little.  1635 
A.  STAFFORD  Fein.  Glory  7,  I  shall  endeavour  to  limine  her 
soule  in  little  (since  in  great  neither  my  time,  nor  ability 
will  let  me).  1655  STANLEY  Hist,  /'kilos,  in.  (1701)  no/i 
The  Temple  was  an  imitation  in  little  of  that  at  Ephesus. 
1724  A.  COLUNS  Gr.  C/tr.  Relig.  Pref.  6r  This  autority  was 
at  first  exercised  in  little  by  those,  who  [etc.].  1762-71 
H.  WALPOLE  Vertne's  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  II.  171  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby.  .compares  Vandyck  and  Hoskins,  and  says 
the  latter  pleased  the  most,  by  painting  in  little.  1842 
TENNYSON  Gardener's  Dan.  13  A  miniature  of  loveliness, 
all  grace  Summ'd  up  and  closed  in  little.  1873  BKOWNIM, 
Red  Cott.  Nt.-cap  137  I'y  Boulevard  friendships  tt  inptt-d  to 
come  taste  How  Paris  lived  again  in  little  there. 

C.  adv. 

1.  To  only  a  small  extent ;  in  only  a  slight  quan 
tity  or  degree ;  but  slightly  ;  not  much,  not  very. 

The  use  of^the  word  to  qualify  adjs.  (  —  'not  very  ')  seems 
to  be  a  Latinism  or  Gallicism,  and  has  never  been  common. 
cioaa  Ags,  J's.  (Th.)  cxyiii.  87  Hio  me  lytle  laes  [L. 
paulo})iinu*\  labe  woldan,  3isses  eorfl-weses  ende  sescrifan. 
ri2oo  ORMIN  3751  patt  te  birrb.  .Ixtenn  swi|>e  unnornelij 
•S:  litel]  off  J>e  sellfenn.  c  1380  WYCLIF  St-rm.  Sel.  Wks.  " 
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. 

ci  loven  to  litil  be  sheep,  c  1400  Dcsir.  Troy  13912 
rof  at  hym  with  J>e  dart,  derit  hym  but  litle.  a  1450 
MYRC  21  Luytel  ys  worthy  by  prechyn^e  ;ef  thow  be  of 
euyle  lyuynze.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  Msop  \\.  xvii,  \\rho 
that  preyseth  hym  self  lytyll  he  is  ful  wyse.  a  1548  HALL 
Chron.,  Hen.  F//,  17  Remembryng  the  aide  proverbe,  lo\'e 
me  litle  and  love  me  longe.  1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  <$ 
Loinni'v.  (1603*  82  They,  .intermeddle  little  in  the  ordinary 
government  of  the  state.  1710  ADDISON  Taller  No.  102  f  2 
They  liked  us  as  little  as  they  did  one  another.  1766 
GOLDSM.  /  'ic.  II'.  iii,  He  .  .  found  that  such  friends  as  benefits 
had  gathered  round  him  were  little  estimable.  1812  SmH. 
DAVY  Chan.  Phi  fas.  4  The  mo^t  refined  doctrines  of  this 
enlightened  people  were  little  more  than  a  collection  of 
vague  speculations.  1849  MAC  AC  LAY  Hist.  Eug.  ii.  J.  161 
A/eal  little  tempered  by  humanity  or  by  common  sense.  1876 
GLADSTONE  Homeric  Synchr.  126  Rut  this  is  little  material. 
b.  ^'hen,  contrary  to  the  usual  order,  little  is 
plnced  before  the  vb.  which  it  qualifies,  it  becomes 
an  emphatic  negative,  as  in  he  little  knows  =  *  he  is 
very  far  from  knowing'.  This  use  is  confined  to 
the  vbs.  knoW)  think,  fare,  and  synonyms  of  these. 

r1  1200  Mm-alOdc  137  in  Trhi.  Coll.  Horn.  224  Litel  wot  bt- 
hwat  is  pine,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1834  Littel  roght  ham  of 
his  manance.  a  1548  HALL  C/tron.,  Edu:  //',  227  b,  They 
would  littel  thynk,  that  be  would  so  untrewly  handle  nit.*. 
1667  Mit.'i  i  IN  /'.  /,.  iv.  S6  They  little  know  How  dearly  I 
abide  that  boast  so  vaine.  1802  MAR.  EDGKWOHIH  Moral  T, 
U8i6)  I.  xix.  164  He  little  imagined  of  how  much  ciit  se 
quence  it  might  be.  1819  SIIKLLF.Y  Cf>ici\.  iii,  LittK-  cares 
for  a  smile  or  a  tear  The  clay-cold  corpse  upon  the  bier  ! 

f2.  A  little  time  (before   ;  for  a  little  time.   C/>s. 

(•1200  ORMIN  463  Alls  I  se^de  nu  Htthcr.  a  1225  /,ixv. 
Kath.  1918  For  me  lauerd,  lesu  Crist,  mi  deorewuro'e  leof- 
mon,  lutel  ear  me  haued  ileaSet.  a  1300  Cursor  M,  14133 
Xe  was  bou  noght  bot  littel  gan  Alinr^t  [>ur  wit  be  jutis 
slan?  c  1375  Sc,  Leg.  Saints  i.  \Petnis)  549  pe  vilne.  .pat 
lytil  befor  tholit  be  Of  thame  namyt  of  galele.  1604  K. 
G[KIMSTONK]  D"1  A  castors  Hist,  ladies  vii.  .v.  5^3  The 
Mexicaines  by  this  meanes,  remained  much  eased  and  con 
tent,  but  it  lasted  little. 

3.  Comb.,  as  little-able^  -heard-of^  -known,  -loved  , 
-travelled^  -used  adjs.  ;  little-bless  v.,  nonce-ivd., 
=  Heb.  bcrck  ('  bless  '  euphemistically  for  '  curse  '). 

1825  Cor.KRiDGE  Lett.  Cont'ers.^\c..  II.  xlv.  225  May  God 
bless  you,  and  your  *little-able  but  most  sincere  friend. 
1610  BROUCHTON  Job  \.  5  It  may  be  my  children  have 
sinned,  and  *Iittle-b!essed  God  in  their  hart.  1787  HKXTIIAM 
Dcf.  Usury  i.  3  The  ..  *little-heard-of  offence  of  Main 
tenance.  1894  Pop.  Sci.  J\lo)ithly  June  162  That  singular 
and  *  little-known  people  the  Mosquito  Indians.  111586 
SIDNEY  Arcadia  ir.  (1590!  102  Uting  ridde  of  this  louing, 
but  '  little-loued  company.  1889  HISSEY  Tour  in  Phaeton 
211  A  *little-travelled  land,  this.  1900  Everybody's  Mag. 
III.  585/1  They  went  to  the  ^little-used  front  door. 

t  Li'ttle,  v.  Obs.  Also  3  lutli,  -i(e)n,  littlin, 
3-4  litelen,  4  littel,  -yl,  lutle,  luttul,  5  lytil, 
-el,  letil,  lityll.  [OE.  lytlian,  f.  lytel  LITTLE  a.\ 

1.  trans.  To  make  little,  diminish;  to  reduce  in 
size,  amount,  or  importance.     Also  with  away. 

c888  K.  /ELFRED  Boeth.  xxix.  §  i  ponne  lytlaS  3a\:t  his 
anweald,  &  ec'6  his  ermSa.  cizoo  Vices  fy  I  'irtues  (i8S£) 
49  He  litlede  him  seluen  to-foren  mannes  eijan.  a  1250  Oivl 
$  fright*  539  Oft  ich  singe  for  heom  be  more  For  lutli  sum 
of  heore  sore.  a.  1300  K.  K.  Psalter  viii.  6  pou  liteled  him 
a  litel  wight  Lesse  ha  bine  aungeles  bright,  a  1325  Prose 
Psalter  xvii[ij.  46  V  shal  littelel  [sic]  hem  as  poudre.  c  1380 
WYCLIF  Se/.  U7&s.  II.  423  Departing  HtliJ)  strengj>e.  c  1400 
tr.  Secret  a  Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  85  Be  it  put  vpon  a  softe 
fyr,  to  l?e  (irydde  party  be  lytild  away.  ^1483  Liber  Niger 
in  Iloitseh.  Orti.  (1790)  38  Nother  Marshalls,  nother  usshers 
of  hall  ..  owe  not  to  little  or  withdrawe  any  hole  stufie  of 
fleshe  or  fyshe.  1642  ROGEHS  Naaman  75  Oh  pray  God  to 
little  the,  to  pare  off  thy  superfluities. 
b.  To  belittle,  extenuate  (a  sin). 

a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Toitr  (1868)  61  She  [Eue]  wcnde  to 
haue  lytelyd  her  synne.  1611  \V.  SCLATER  Key  (1629)  164 
Paul  stiles  himselfe  the  chiefe  of  sinners,  imputes  the  cruci 
fying  of  Christ  to  the  ignorance  of  the  lewes  ;  so  littleing 
a  sinne  more  grieuous.  1627  —  Exf.  2  T/tess.  (16291  ayi 
Its  natural  to  most,  to  litle  their  sins. 

2.  intr.  To   become   little,    be   diminished  ;    to 
dwindle,  wane. 

£-950  Lindisf.  Cos/1.  John  iii.  30  Hine  jtdaefnaS  |-i  n<- 


LITTLE-EASE. 

auexe  mec  uutudlice  bitt  ic  lytleje  [Ag.t.  Gosp.  wan  foe,  I,. 
minui\.  a  1225  St.  Marlier.  5  Ne  his  makelese  lufsum  lee 
ne  mei  neauer  littlin  ne  aliggen.  a  1240  Sawles  ll-'arde  in 
Cott.  Horn.  265  Of  bulli  blisse,  bat  hit  ne  me  neauer  mare 
lutlin  ne  wursin.  £1325  Old  Age  in  KeL  Ant.  II.  211, 
I  werne,  I  lutle,  ther-for  I  murne.  a  1375  Joseph  Ar int. 
145  His  Godhede  luttulde  not  bei^  he  lowe  lihte.  c  1491 
Chast.  Goddes  Chyld.  20  They  lityll  and  deye  by  longe 
contynuaunce  of  ghostli  siknesse. 

Hence  f  Li 'tiling  vM.  sb. 

ci4oo  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  ,Gav.  Lordsh.  102  If  he  conseille 
be  to  lytelynge  of  bi  binges  bat  bou  hauys  in  tresour. 

Little-ease.  Now  Hist,  or  arch.  A  place 
in  which  there  is  little  ease  for  him  who  occupies 
it;  a  narrow  place  of  confinement;  spec,  the  name 
of  a  dungeon  in  the  Tower  of  London,  ami  of  an 
ancient  place  of  punishment  for  unruly  apprentices 
at  the  Guildhall,  London.  Also,  the  pillory  or  stocks. 

a  1529  SKELTON  Col.  Clowtc  1171  Lodge  hym  in  Lytell 
Ease  Fede  hym  with  beanes  and  pease  !  1548  ELYOT  Diet. 
s.v.  Area,  A  streicte  place  in  a  prisone,  called  littell  ease. 
1550  LAIIMER  Last  Sertn.  be/.  Ediv.  I'/  (1562)  115  Was  he 
not  worthy  to  be  cast  in  bocardo  or  lytle  ease?  1608 
MIDDLETON  Family  of  Lo7.-e  m.  i.  D  t  b,  How  dost  ihou 
brooke  thy  little  ease,  thy  Trunk?  (To  a  person  who  has 
been  carried  in  a  trunk.)  a  1623  W.  PEMIU.K  11* ks.  (1635)  548 
Asa  prisoner  of  the  Jayle, or  one  that  is  in  little  ease.  1663 
DUVDEN  M'ild  Gallunt  I.  ii,  I  sweat  to  think  of  that  garret 
..why  'tis  a  kind  of  little  ease,  to  cramp  thy  rebellious 
prentices  in.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  312/1  There 
is  another  like  place  of  punishment  in  our  House  of 
Correction  in  Chester.. it  is  called  the  Little  Ease,  a  place 
cut  into  a  Rock,  with  a  Grate  Door  before  it.  1738 
Curiosity^  or  Gentl.  fy  Lady's  Libr.  (1739)  54  Here  ev'ry 
Creditor  has  Right  to  teize,  And  make  his  Home  a  real 
Little-Ease  [\ote.  A  Place  of  Punishment  in  Guildhall, 
London,  for  unruly  'Prentices].  1752  CAR  ri<:  Hist.  Eng.  II  I. 
736  A  loathsome  filthy  hole  or  dungeon  in  the  Tower,  called 
Little  Ease.  1840  H.  AINSWOKTH  Ttnver  Lond.  xiii,  The 
\valls  of  the  cell,  which  was  called  the  Little  Ease,  were  so 
low,  and  so  contrived,  that  the  wretched  inmate  could 
neither  stand,  walk,  sit,  nor  lie  at  full  length  within  them. 
1899  F.  T.  liuLLKN  Log  Sea-utaif  10  The  pantry:  a  sort 
of  little-ease  in  a  corner  of  the  cuddy. 

trans/.  1638  FF.ATLY  Strict.  Lyndom.  n.  58  In  the  Romi<h 
Purgatory  all  soules  are  in  little-ease.  1681  Whole  D^^ty 
Nations  6  To  grant  nothing  to  this  consideration,  Is  rather 
to  crowd  men  into  a  Little-ease  in  Religion,  than  to  unite 
them. 

Little-go,  [f.  LITTLE  a.  i  Go  sb.  Cf.  GHKAT- 
GO.] 

1.  A  private  and  illegal  lottery     Now  Hist. 

See  also  quot.  1867  ;  but  no  authority  for  the  statement 
has  been  discovered. 

['!cijio:  cf.  quot.  1867.]  1795  Sporting  Mag.  VI,  274 
A  private  lottery,  or  little  go,  was  drawing  at  a  house  in 
Islington.  1796  COLQUHOLIN  Police  Metropolis  149  The 
Keepers  of  unlicensed  Insurance  Offices  ..  have  recently 
invented  and  set  up  private  Lotteries,  or  Wheels,  called 
by  the  nick-name  of  Little  Go's.  1798  EDGKWORTH  Pract. 
Educ.  (1811)  I.  315  Unlicensed  lottery-wheels  are  called 
little-goes.  1802  Act  42  Geo.  Ill,  c.  no  §  i  All  such  Games 
or  Lotteries,  called  Little  Goes,  shall,  .be  deemed,  .common 
and  publick  Nuisances,  and  against  Law.  1806  Ann.  Reg. 
388  An  unlawful  game  of  chance, . .  formerly  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Little  Go,  but  now  distinguished,  to 
avoid  the  penalty,  by  the  name  of  Ivory.  1830  GEN.  P. 
THOMPSON  Exerc.  (1842)  I.  195  It  is  a  political  Tittle-go,  in 
which  everybody  knows  the  concern  to  be  ruinous  in  the 
main.  1867  C.  WALFORD  Insnr.  Guide  {ed.  2)  25  About  this 
date  [1710] .  .commenced  a  system  of  speculative  assurances 
known  as  '  the  little  goes'.  A  number  of  persons  combined, 
and  each  subscribed  $s-  fortnightly,  inclusive  of  policy 
stamps  and  entrance  money,  on  condition  of  ,£200  being 
paid  to  his  heirs  and  executors.  In  another  of  these  schemes 
5$.  a  quarter  entitled  the  subscriber's  representatives  to 
receiv*^i2o  on  his  demise.  1887  PROCTOR  Chance  fy  Luck 
133  At  illegal  [lottery]  offices,  commonly  known  as  *  little 
goes ',  any  sum,  however  small,  cuuld  be  risked. 

2.  Univ.  colloq.  The  popular  name  (still  current 
at  Cambridge)  for  the  first  examination  for  the 
degree  of  B.A.     (At  Cambridge  the  official  name 
is  *  The  Previous  Examination  * ;  at  Oxford  *  Re- 
sponsions*  is  the  official  name  of  the  examination 
formerly  known  popularly  as  '  Little-go ',  and  now 
as  (  Smalls  *.) 

1820  Gentl.  Mag.  XC.  I.  32  At  present  the  Examination  [at 
Oxford]  is  divided  into  a  Little-go  and  a  Great-go;  collo 
quial  appellations  of  the  facetious  great  children  sucking  at 
the  bosom  of  Alma  Mater.     1824  Klackw.  Mag.  Oct.  461 
note,   The  little-go  is  a  new  classical  examination  lately 
instituted   at   Cambridge.      1838   F.   \V.   ROBERTSON  Lett. 
23  May  (1882)  I.  37  [dated  '  Brazenose,  Oxford '],  I  have  to 
take,  .my  '  little  go  *  this  term.     1849  THACKKKAV  Pt'ndennis 
iii,  He's  coaching  me  and  some  other  men  for  the  little  go. 
1860  M.  BURROWS/VMS  <$-CY«jji.  (1866)  ii  Responsions,  com 
monly  called  '  Little  go*  or,  still  more  familiarly,  'Smalls'. 
1876  DARWIN  Life  <V  Lett.  (1887)  I.  47  In  my  second  year 
I  had  to  work  for  a  month  or  two  to  pass  the  Little  Go,  winch 
1  did  easily. 

attrib.  1882  L.  CAMPBELL  Life  Clerk  Maxwell  vi.  152 
Some  time  before  the  little  go  examination.  1889  Boy's 
Own  Paper  3  Aug.  693/3  First  came  the  three  answers  given 
to  the  '  Little  Go '  question. 

Little-good. 

1.  Sc.  The  devil. 

1821  GALT  Ann.  Parish  xlix.  384  AH  this  running  here  and 
riding  there  as  if  the  Kttlegude  was  at  his  heels.     1822  — 
Entail  II.  284  The  mim  maidens  now-a-days  hae  delivered 
themselves  up  to  the  Little-gude  in  the  shape  and  glamour 
o1  novelles  and  Thomson's  Seasons. 

2.  dial.  The  sun-spurge,  Euphorbia  Hdioscopia, 
Also  the  sour  dock,  Rttmex  acetosa. 

1808-80  in  JAMIKSON.  1831  W.  PATRICK  Plants  Lanark. 
aio  Sun  Spurge,  Euphorbia  Hflioscopia.  ..Called  Devil's 
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Kirnstaffand  Little-good.  1876  II  ardwicke's  Science  Gossip 
39  Ritmex  acetosa  gets  [the  name  of]  *  little  guid  '. 

t  Iiittlehead.  Obs.    [See  -HEAD.]     Littleness. 

a  1300  A'.  E.  Psalter  liv.  [lv.  J  8,  I  a-bade  him  bal  sauf  me 
made  Fra  littellied  of  gast.  c  1440  Jacob's  Well  106  Arwe- 
nesse,  bat  may  he  clepyd  lytelhed  of  trust  of  good  dede. 
c  1489  CAXION  Faytes  of  A.  \.  i.  \  The  lytylhed  of  my  per- 

t  Iiittlelaik.  Obs.  [a.  ON.  litil-leik-r\  see 
LITTLE  a.  and  -LAIK.]  Littleness. 

171400-50  AftJtWuttr  1709  As  he  lenes  £  lokis  on  hU 
fourme,  His  litillaike  [Dublin  MS.  Ihilayke]  &  his  licknes 
he  laythly  dispiced.  Ibid.  2706  How  bi  lawnes  &  JM  litil 
laike  {Dublin  MS.  lityllake]  bou  lickyns  to  my  hi?t. 

Little  man. 

1.  The  little  finger.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

c  1290  S.  F.ng.  Leg;  I.  308/310  pe  deuel  .  .  wolde  fain  henten 
hepm  hi  be  polle  with  'luttle  man  ',  is  leste  finguer.  c  1475 
Pict.  l-'uc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  753/3  Hie  auricular  is,  the  lythyl- 
man.  1888  in  Sheffield  Gloss. 

2.  A  small  landowner  or  capitalist. 

1811  in  W.  Marshall  Review  Repts.  Board  Agric.t  Fast.  88 
A  little  man  may  as  well  have  nothing  allotted  to  him  as 
have  it  >o  far  off.  1820  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i.  Two  Races  of 
Afen,  I  grudge  the  saving  of  a  few  idle  ducats,  and  think  1 
am  fallen  into  the  society  of  lenders,  and  little  men.  1891 
S.  C.  SCRIVENKR  Our  Fields  .y  Cities  29  They  have  a  very 
strong  ohjection  to  a  '  little  man  '  getting  three  acres,  or  less, 
with  or  without  a  cow. 

3.  a.  Sc.  (Seequot.  1835.)   ^.  (See  quot.  rlSSo). 
1835  CARRICK  Laird  of  Logan  (1841)   153  Amongst  the 

servants  in  the  employment  of  our  Scottish  farmers.  There 
is  the  '  muckle  man  '  and  the  '  little  man  '.  c  1880  Sketchy 
Mem.  Eton  16  (Barrere)  He  called  the  footman  (or  little 
man,  as  was  the  generic  term  for  this  class  of  domestic  at 
my  tutor's). 

4.  //.  Fairies,  '  little  folk  '. 

1850  ALLINGHAM  Potms  87  Up  the  airy  mountain  Down  the 
rushy  glen,  We  daren't  go  a  hunting  For  fear  of  little  men. 

Little  master. 

•f  1.  An  inferior  master.   Obs. 

1382  WVCLIF  Gnl.  iii.  25  Now  we  ben  not  vndir  the  litll 
maistir  [1383  vndiu  maistir,  Vulg.  sub  p;edagogo\  . 

2.  //.  A  group  of  German  engravers  of  the  six 
teenth  century,  followers  of  Diirer,  so  called  from 
the  smallness   of  their   prints.      [G.   die   kleinen 
meistcr,  die  Kleinmeister  ;  F.  les  petits  maitres.~\ 

1837  Penny  Cycl.  IX.  440/1.  1879  W.  B.  SCOTT  Little 
Masters  iii.  16  Diirer,  the  reputed  teacher  of  the  Little 
Masters. 

3.  (See  quots.) 

1870  L.  BRRNTANO  Introd.  to  Tonlnrin  Smith's  F.ng.  Gilds 
178  In  this  [viz.  the  hat-]  trade  prevailed,  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  system  of  carrying  on  industry  by 
means  of  sulwront  factors  (alias  sweaters),  who  were  called 
Little  Masters.  1888  ShrJKeld  Gloss.,  Little  master*  a 
manufacturer  in  a  small  way  of  business,  who  works  as  a 
journeyman. 

t  Li'ttlemeal,  adv.  Obs.  In4-mele,-melome. 
[f.  LITTLE  sb.  +  -MKAL.]  Little  by  little. 

1383  WVCLIF  Gen.  xxxiii.   14  Y  shal  folwe  litil  mele  the 
steppis  of  hym.  —  Deut.  vii.  22  He  shal  waste  thes  naciouns 
in  thi  si^t,  Utilmele  [1388  litil  and  litil]  and  hi  partees.     — 
Judg.  xx.  33  The  busshementis.  .litil  melome  hem  seluen 
bigunnen  to  opne. 

Littleness  (lrt'Ines\  [OE.  fytelnes  :  see 
LITTLE  a.  and  -NESS.]  The  attribute  of  being  little. 

1,  Smallness  of  quantity,  amount,  bulk,  stature, 
degree,  or  extent. 

c  1000  J'EI.FRIC  Gram,  xxxviii.  (Z.)  228  Sume  syndon  qvan- 
tiifitiSj'Sa.  ^etacmaS  mycelnysse  ofiSe  lytelnesse  [v.r.  lutel- 
nesse].  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xm.  xxvi.  (1495)  460 
Affocius  is  a  lytyll  fysshe  and  for  lytylnes  it  not  may  be  tak 
with  hoke.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  63  b,  His 
vylenes,  lytelnes,  or  other  deformite  of  nature.  ?rti$so  in 
Dunbar's  Poems  (18931  3r7  **or  Httilnes  scho  was  forlorne, 
Siche  ane  kemp  to  beir.  1643  FULLER  Holy  $•  Prof.  St.  n. 
ix.  86  Those  of  unusuall  littlenesse  are  made  ladies  dwarfs. 
1655  —  Hist.  Camb.  83  Lowness  of  endowment,  and  little 
nesse  of  Receit,  is  all  [that]  can  be  cavilled  at  in  this 
foundation.  ((1667  COWLEV  Greatness  in  I'erses  <y  Ess. 
(1674)  121,  I  confess,  I  love  Littleness  almost  in  all  things, 
A  little  convenient  Estate,  a  little  chearful  House,  a  little 
Company,  and  a  very  little  Feast.  1716  SWIFT  Gulliver 
n.  via,  Observing  the  littleness  of  the  houses,  the  trees, 
the  cattle,  and  the  people,  1  began  to  think  myself  in  Lilli- 

ut.  i8a8  OIALMKKS  in  Watson  Life  A,  Thomson  (1882)  81, 
thought  not  of  the  littleness  of  time,  I  recklessly  thought 
not  of  the  greatness  of  eternity.  1883  Harper  s  Mag.  Nov. 
yo2/i  A  marvellous  littleness  of  hand  and  foot. 

2.  Want  of  greatness,  grandeur,  or  Importance  ; 
insignificance,  triviality,  meanness,  pettiness;  small- 
ness  of  mind. 

1388  WVCLIF  Ps.  liv.  o  [Iv.  8],  I  abopd  hym,  that  made  me 
saaf  fro  the  Htilnesse  (.Vulg.  pmiUanhnitate\  ether  drede  of 
spirit.  1483  Cath.  AngL  219/1  A  Litilnes,  <{<'clinitas  ingenij 
ssf,  modicitaSi  parititaSt  paucitas.  1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men 
(W.  de  W.  1506)  n.  i.  84  Knowynge  the  lytylnesse  &  fray[ljtc 
of  huniayne  nature.  1694  SOUTH  .Serin.  II.  Kp.  Ded.,  If 
the  supposed  Littleness  of  these  matters  should  be  a  suffi 
cient  Reason  for  the  laying  them  aside.  1710  STKKLE  Tatler 
No.  197  P  4  There  is  a  Sort  of  Littleness  in  the  Minds  of 
Men  of  wrong  Sense.  1779  MAD.  D'ARBLAV  Diary  20  Oct., 
Mrs.  Thrale..is  so  enraged  with  him  for  his  littleness  of 
soul  in  this  respect.  1822  HAZLITT  TaMe-t.  Ser.  n.  iii.  (1869) 
78  Littleness  is  their  element,  and  they  give  a  character  of 
meanness  to  whatever  they  touch.  1871  I*  STEPHEN  Phtygr. 
Enr.  xi.  (1894)  262  The  mountains,  .speak  to  man  of  his 
littleness  and  his  ephemeral  existence.  1896  W.  WARD 
Talks  with  Tennyson  in  AV?v  Rev.  July  81  Contemptuous- 
ness,  .was,  he  said,  a  sure  sign  of  intellectual  littleness. 

b.  An  instance  of  this  ;  a  mean,  petty  <|uality  or 
action. 
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LITTORAL. 

1660  IscEt.n  P>cnth>.  $•  Ur.  n.  (i6S2>  no  Neither  are  our 
minds   troubled   with   those   Limitations  and    Littlenesses 
which  we   meet  with   in  our   precept  ion  of  other  things. 
n  1797  H.  WALPOLK  Mem.  Geo.  II  (1847)  III.  xi.  292  One 
of  those  vainglorious  littlenesses  which  too  often  entered 
into  his  LonipoMtion.     1832  CAKI.YLF.  Misc.  (1857)  III,   -^ 
Pitiful  Littlenesses  as  we  are.     1859  TKNSVSON  Idyll*  |)<d. 
25  Wearing  the  white  flower  of  a  bhnidcsi  life,  Before  a 
thousand  peering  littlenesses     1865  MKKIVALI:  Rom.  Enip. 
VIII.  Jxiii.  66  The  greatness  of  their  general  character  over 
shadowed  their  littlenesses. 

t  Little-what.  Obs.  [t  Limn- WHAT.  Cf. 

littles  what  s.v.  LITTLE  H.  30.]     A  small  portion 
or  quantity  (of} ;  somewhat.     Also  A  little  what 
;    (advb.)  ;  in  some  degree,  somewhat. 

£1380  WYCLIF.S>;-W.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  62  So  bat  ech  on  myjte 
take  a  litil  what  of  breed.     1387  TRKVISA  Higdeu  (Rolls)  II. 
'    99  Twenty  ?ere  and  a  litelwhat  more.     Ibid.  V.  191  And  so 
•    he  reste  a  litel  what  sitiynge  [L.  «//v//i  nni  sedt-ndo\.     1398 
—  ttarth.  De  P.  R.  iv.  ix.  (Tollem.  MS.),  A  litill  what  swete 
in  snuoure  [L.  in  sapore  farmn  ditlce\.     n  1400-50  Alex 
ander  4392  Of  bi  lare  a  litill-quat  likis  me  to  write, 
t  Little  world.    Obs.     A  literal  rendering  of 

'     MlCItOCoSM. 

<  1200  ORMIN  17597  Mycrocossmos,  batt  nemnedd  iss 
Aftterr  Ennglisslie  spaeche  J>e  little  weielld.  1450  So  tr. 
Secreta  Secret.  35  The  philesofre  callith  man  the  litille  world. 
1603  H.  CKOSSK  fertites  Connmv.  (18781  124  If  the  bodie 

,    be  not  set  on  worke,  the  minde  goeth  astray,  whereby  this 

,  litle  world  is  soone  ouerthrowne.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  in,  i. 
10  iQo.  1608).  16x4  SYLVESTER  Little  Kartos  28  The  Little- 
World,  wherein  the  Great  is  shown.  1649  G.  DANIEL 

!  Trinarch.,  //en.  /F.cclix,  The  Little  World  thus  Circum 
scribes  a  Nation. 

Little-worth.,  a.  (sb.)     Now  arch,  and  Sc. 
\    Of  little  worth ;  esp.  Sc.  —  of  worthless  character. 

t  1200  ORMIN  16518  All  swa  sunim  itt  wass  litell  wurrbTill 
be^re  sawle  nede.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  p  236  Right 
so  as  contricion  auaitleth  noght  with-outen  sad  purpos  of 
shrifte..  right  so  litel  worth  is  shrift  e  or  satisfaccion  with- 
puten  contricion.  1565  JEWEL  De/.  A  Pol.  11611)41  M.  Hard 
ing  saith,  all  this  that  I  haue  heere  alleged,  .is  Little-worth 
stuffe.  1611  BIBLE  Prffv.  x.  20  The  heart  of  the  wicked  is 
little  worth.  1733  E.  ERSKISF.  Sernt.  Wks.  1871  II.  189  Lax 
little-worth  young  men.  1785  BOSWELL  Tour  Hebrides  75 
He  had  once  come  to  a  stranger  who  sent  for  him  ;  and  he 
found  hint  'a  little-worth  person  ! '  1825-80  JAMIESON  s.v., 
He's;  a  Httleworth  body.  1850  TENNYSON  hi  Mem.  Ixxxv. 
30,  I .  .Whose  Hfe,  whose  thoughts  were  little  worth. 
b.  sb.  A  '  little-worth  '  person. 

1825-80  JAMIESON,  Little  worth.  This  term  is  used  sub- 
stantively  in  Dumfries] ;  as,  He's  a  Httleworth. 

Li'ttling.  dial.  [OE.  lytling :  see  LITTLE  a. 
and  -ING  :*.]  A  little  child  or  young  animal. 

^975  Rush™.  Gosf.  Matt.  xix.  14  Letebba  lytlingan  cuman 
to  me.  c  looo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xi.  25  J>u  be  be-hyddyst  bas 
bing  fram  wisun  and  gleavvun,  and  onwruge  ba  lytlingun. 
1721  BAILEY,  Litteling^  a  little  one.  1852  ALEX.  ROBB 
Poems  Sf  S.  187  Twa  or  three  Curs  o'  littlins  baulin'. 
1888  Sheffield  G/oss.,  Litt/ing,  the  smallest  pup,  &c.,  of  a 
litter.  1889  HARRIK  Windoiv  in  Thrums  104  But  never  no 
sign  o*  a  murdered  litlin'. 

Littlish  Ji'tliJ),  a.  dial.  Also  littleish.  [f. 
LITTLE  a.  +  -ISH.]  Rather  little. 

1860  GEO.  ELIOT  Mill  on  Fl.  III.  vi.  This  Mulish  blade's 
broke,  c  1865  —  in  Pall  Mall  G.  18  Nov.  (1883)  i  '2  Their 
[sc.  servants']  standard  measures  too  are  of  a  private  kind  ;  a 
good  lump,  a  handful,  a  tea-cup,  a  littleish  hasin  [etc.). 

Litton,  obs.  form  of  LITTES  si.,  churchyard. 

Littor,  Littorage,  obs.  ff.  LITTER,  LITHARGE. 

Littoral  (li'toral),  a.  and  sb.  Also  7  litorall, 
litteral,  7-9  literal,  [ad.  L.  littor&lis.  better 
iitoralis,  f.  I7tor-,litus  (often  written  littus}  shore. 
Cf.  F.  littoral.'] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  shore ;  existing, 
taking  place  upon,  or  adjacent  to  the  shore. 

1656  in  IjLOL'NT  Glessogr.  1657  W.  RAND  tr.  Gassenctis 
Life  feiresc  n.  125  The  litteral  parts  when  they  are  just 
against  the  rising  Sun  are  sooner  inlightned.  1803  J~.iiin. 
Rev.  I.  378  The  British  forces  would  only  attack  by  sea,  or 
by  a  littoral  warfare.  1833  LYELL  Print.  Gcul.  III.  346  The 
littoral  Cordillera  of  lirazil.  1853  PHILLIPS  Rivtrs  Yorksl:. 
v.  151  The  beneficial  action  of  the  sea  air  is  apparent  on  our 
littoral  climate.  1869  RAWLINSON  Anf.  Hist.  320  The 
littoral  extent  of  Italy  is,  in  proportion  to  its  area,  very 
considerable.  1875  Wonders  Pliys.  H'orM  II.  ii.  223  The 
ice  of  littoral  glaciers  exhibits  a  green  colour.  1895 
HOFFMAN  Begin.  Writing  44  The  Innuit  of  littoral  Alaska. 
b.  7.ool. ,  Geol,,  etc. :  Growing,  living,  or  deposited 
on  the  '  littoral  zone'  (see  quot.  1876). 

1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  <y  Min.  Introd.,  _Fishes  ..  are 
either  pelagious,  living  in  the  main  sea,  . .  or  litorall,  living 
neer  the  shore.    1731  HAILEV  vol.  1 1,  Literal  shells.  1776  DA 
COSTA  Conchohgy  66  Some  [Shell.fish]  are  even  littoral,  or 
inhabit  the  shores.  1830  LVKLL  Princ.  Geol.  1. 151  There  were 
then  also  littoral  formations  in  progress,  such  as  are  indicated 
by  the  Elljjlish  Crag.   1845  DABWIN  Vay.  Nat.  xiii.  (1879)  285 
The  islands  were  here  ..composed  of  a  stratified,  soft,  littoral 
deposit.     1866  TATE  lirit.  Molliislis  iv.  82  Limax  gngates 
is  a  littoral  animal.     1876  PAGE  Adi:  Te.\t-Bk.  Geol.  iii.  76 
The  Littoral  (zone)  lies  between  high  and  low  water  mark. 
1880  GKAV  Struct.  Hot.  410/1  Litoral,  Littoral,  llelonging 
to  or  growing  on  the  seashore  or  rivershore. 

B.  sb.  A  littoral  district ;  the  region  lying  along 
the  shore.     [After  It.  litlorale,  K.  littoral.} 

[1815  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Dtsf.  (1838)  XII.  287  Hy  the 
cession  to  Geneva  of  part  of  the  littorale  of  the  lake  by  the 
Kins  of  Sardinia.]  l8a8  [J.  K.  HEST]  Italy  54  He  has  ob 
tained  a  littoral,  or  sea-coast,  stretching  along  the  whole  of 
his  continental  territory.  1859  W.  H.  GKEGOKY  Egypt  1 1.  103 
The  towns  along  the  Mediterranean  littoral.  1868  E.  P. 
WKIGIII  ll.fnii  \(',<rl,l  iv.  79  The  sand  of  the  littoral  of  all 
existing  sea^  is  so  full  uf  thi-se  minute  but  eleijaut  shells.  1882 
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O'DONOVAM  Mcrv  Oasis  Pref.  7  The  Russian  settlements 
on  the  Eastern  Caspian  littoral.  1894  I'of.  Sci.  Monthly 
June  162  The  portion  of  the  Caribbean  littoral  commonly 
known  as  the  Mosquito  Coast. 

Littour,  early  ibrm  of  LICTOB  ;  obs.  f.  LITTER  sl>. 

ZiittreSS  (JHres).      (See  quot.) 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  Li/tress,  a  smooth  kind  of 
cartridge-paper,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cards. 

Ziittuit,  variant  of  LITUJT  06s. 

Lituanian,  obs.  form  of  LITHUANIAN. 

Lituate  JHi/<i«'t),a.  Hot.  [f.  L.  litu-us  clarion 
+  -ATE  2  2.]  Forked  with  the  points  turned  a  little 
outwards. 

1866  in  Trcas.  Hat.     1889  in  Sy,i.  Sac.  Lex. 

LitU  iform,  a.  rare—0,  [f.  L.  lit u- us  clarion 
+  -(I)FOUSI.]  Shaped  like  a  clarion. 

1840  in  SMART  ;  and  hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

t  Lituit.  Her.  Obs.  Also  7  littuit,  lytuite. 
[variant  of  LKTTICE.]  (See  quots.) 

1561  \JSXM  Arnioric  (1597)  75  b,  The  second  [furj  is  called 
Argent,  awd  is  vsed  for  a  doubling,  and  taken  for  the  Lit- 
tuit's  skin.  1610  GLTLLIM  fttrawy  i.  iii.  9  The  skinne  or 
furre  of  a  lille  beast  called  a  Lytuite,  so  named  (as  I  conceiue) 
[of]  Lithuania.  1731  in  BAILEY  vol.  II. 

Lituite  (li'ti«,3it).   Geol.    [ad.mod.L.  Lituites, 

1.  litiius :  see  LITUUS  ;  so  called  from  its  shape.] 
A  fossil  cephalopod  shell  of  the  genus  Lituites. 

1828-32  inWKBSTKR.      1837  BUCKLAND  Gcol.  ff  Mitt.  I.  365 

Litnite.  Together  with  the  Orthoceratite, .  .there  occurs  a 
cognate  genus  of  chambered  shells,  called  Lituites.  1859  in 
PAGE  Haiiiltk.  Gcol.  Terms. 

tituolite(li'ti«i^lait).  Geol.  [f.mod.L.  Lituol-a, 
dim.  of  L.  lituus  (see  LITUUS  :  the  name  refers  to 
the  shape  of  the  shell)  +  -m:.]  A  microscopic 
fossil  foraminifer  of  the  yenus  Uliiola. 

1843  HUMBLE  Diet.  Gcol.  etc.,  Lituolitc,  a  fossil  lituola. 
1859  in  PAGE  Handbk.  Gcol.  Tt-rms. 

il  Litura  (litiu«Ta).  Knt.  [L.]  (See  qttot.j 
Hence  Li  titrate  a.  Ent.  and  Bol.  ^see  quots.). 

1826  KIRDV  &  Sp.  F.ntoniol.  IV.  285  Litura,  an  indeter 
minate  spot  growing  paler  at  one  end,  as  if  daubed  or 
blotted.  Ibid.,  Lititrate,  a  surface  painted  with  one  or 
more  such  spots  [Liturjc].  1866  7'mw.  But.,  Lit Hra/f, 
when  spots  are  formed  by  the  abrasion  of  the  surface. 

t  Lit urate,  v .  Obs.  rare  -  •>.  [f.  L.  litfmit-, 
ppl.  stem  of  litftrare,  f.  Htfira  an  erasure,  f.  lit-,  ppl. 
stem  of  linfre  to  blot  out.]  trans.  To  blot  out, 
erase.  1656  in  BLOUNT  Gtossogr. 

Liturge  (.liltf-ids).  rare-1.  In  8  liturg.  [ad. 
L.  litiirg-us,  Gr.  \dTovpy-us  (see  LITURGY).]  A 
priest  or  minister;  =LITURGIST  3. 

1737_WATEKLAND  Eucluirist  478  In  these  three  ways,  the 
Christian  Officers  are  Priests,  or  Liturgs  to  very  excellent 
Purposes,  far  above  the  Legal  ones.  [In  some  recent  Diets.] 

Liturge,  obs.  form  of  LITHARGE. 
Liturgic  (litu-jd.^ik),  a.  and  sb.     [ad.  late  L. 
lltui'gic-iis,  a.  Gr.  \ftrovpyix-ij;,  f.  \eirovpy-ijs ;   see 

LlTUKHY.]       A.  a<(j.     =  Lm-RGICAL. 

1636  HLOUNT  Glvssogr.,  Liturgick,  pertaining  to  such  a 
Liturgy;  ministerial,  a  1763  BYROM  K.i'post.  ivitti  Stctarist 
ii  Misc.  Poems  1773  II.  280  At  all  liturgic  Pray'r  and 
Praise  it  storms,  As  Man's  Inventions.  1781  WARION  Hist. 
Kng.  Poetry  III.  xxvii.  166  The  Te  I'fiint,  Reiiciiictus, 
.  .and  the  rest  of  the  liturgic  hymns.  1880  T.  C.  MUKKAY 
Orig.  tfGrmi'Ui  I's.  ix.  282  We  saw  that  it  [Ps.  cviii]  was.  a 
purely  liturgic  cento. 

b.  Gr.  Antii;.  (Cf.  LITURGY  3.) 
1849  GROTE  Greece  \\.  Ixi.  (1862)  V.  318  The  Athenians 
abridged   the  costly  splendour  of  their  choric  and  liturgic 
ceremonies  at  home. 

B.  sb.  pi.     1 1.  ?  Liturgical  books.   Obs. 
a  1677  BARROW  Pope's  Sufrem.  (1680)  8t  The  like  may  be 
said  for  Saint  James,  if  he  (as  the  Roman  church  doth  in 
its  Liturgicks  suppose)  were  an  Apostle. 

2.  a.  The  study  of  liturgies,  their  form,  origin, 
etc.     b.   That   part    of  pastoral    theology  which 
deals  with  the  conduct  of  public  worship. 

1855  OGILVIE,  Stippl.,  Liturgies,  the  doctrine  or  theory  of 
liturgies.  t86o  WORCESTER  (citing  Eclectic  Kev.}.  1882  W. 
BLAIKIE  Ministry  of  M'onl  296  Ample  treatises  on  Homi- 
letics,  Liturgies,  etc.  1882-3  SCHAFK  Eticyel.  Kelig.  Knemil. 
2127  His  principal  writings  relate  to  liturgies. 

Liturgical  'HtCMd^ikal),  a.  [Formed  as  prec. 
+  -AL.]  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  public 
worship ;  having  to  do  with  liturgies  or  forms  of 
public  worship,  or  spec,  with  the  Liturgy  or  Eu- 
charistic  service.  Also,  pertaining  to  liturgies. 

Liturgical  calfttrt:  the  colours  used  in  ecclesiastical  vest 
ments,  hangings  for  the  altar,  etc.,  varying  according  to  the 
season,  festival,  or  kind  of  service.  Liturgical  day :  a  day 
on  which  mass  was  celebrated. 

1641  MILTON  Animadv.  Wks.  1851  III.  202  The  time  is 
taken  up  with  a  tedious  number  of  Liturgical!  tautologies, 
and  impertinencies.     1704  NELSON  1'Cst.  <y  Fasts  ix.  (1739) 
581  There  being  no  less  than  five  liturgical  Words  in  that 
Text.     1849  ROCK  Ch.  of  Fathers  I.  ii.  106  The  greatest    j 
Liturgical   scholars  are    divided  on   the   meaning   of  this    j 
ordinance,    liid.  172  The  Anglo-Saxons  got  all  their  litur-    I 
gical  books  from  Rome.     1861  PEARSON  l-.arly  <•,•  Mid.  Ages 
faig.  135  A  liturgical  service  like  that  of  the  missal.     1875 
Chamb.  Jrnl.  No.  133.  54  The  impressive  pomp  of  liturgical 
ceremonial.     1894  O.  J.   REICHEL  in   Trans.  Exeter  Dio 
cesan  Archit.  Soc.   I.  30  That  Pope  writing  to  Decentius 
informs  him  that  on  ordinary  liturgical  clays  the  presbyters 
consecrated  with  their  bishop. 

Hence  Litwrgically  adv.,  from  a  liturgical  point 
of  view  ;  in  a  liturgy,  in  liturgical  worship. 

1864  GOULEURN  Communion  Office.  I.  77  Liturgically  con- 
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sidered  the  Decalogue  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  lesson  from 
'he  Law.  1899  T-  K.  CHKYXE  Clir.  Use  t'saliiis  i.  18  '1  he 
I  salms  are  all  used  liturgically. 

Liturgician  fltteudjHSn).  [f.  LITUUGIC  :  see 
-iciAjf.]  One  skilled  in  liturgies. 

1889  CHR.  WORDSWORTH  in  Guardian  13  Nov.  1767/1 
Henry  Uradshaw  (who  had  naturally  yet  more  of  the  litur- 
gician's  spirit). 

Liturgiological  (lityudsun^ikal  ,  a.  [f. 
LITUUGIOI.OGY  +  -IC  +  -AL.]  Pertaining  to  or  con 
nected  with  litingiology. 

1887  Atliciixum  16  JuIySo/i  What  is  to  be  thought  of 
the  liturgiological  attainments  of  a  writer  who  cites  as  an 
authority  '  the  Catholic  Prayer  Hook  '?  1894  H'estni.  Gaz. 
20  Nov.  3/3  The  book,  'The  Hours  of  the  Virgin  Mary1, 
was  published  by  the  society  for  its  liturgiological  interest. 

Iiitlirgiologist  (litwdgip-lodsist).  [f.  next 
+  -1ST.]  One  who  is  skilled  in  litiirgiology. 

1866  Ch.  Timts  27  Jan.  30/3  Ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred 
hturg.ologists,  . .  would  have  . .  replaced  the  old  Roman 
names  so  unnecessarily  laid  aside.  1882  T.  F.  SIMMONS 
Alms  f,  Oblations  18  Ky  the  offering  of  the  oblations  and 
prayers,  sitb  uno,  as  liturgiologists  express  it. 

Liturgiology  (litwdgiflod^i).  [f.  LITURGY 
+  -OLOGY.J  The  science  which  treats  of  liturgies. 
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God   to  cross  or  interfere  with    that  of  the    black.     1854 
KMEUSON  Lett,  ty  Soc.  Aims,  Quot.  <V  Orig.  Wks.  (Bohn) 
II.  214  The  psalms  and  liturgies  of  churches,  are  . .  of  this 


III. 


the  daily  work  of  the  clergy.     1889  Q.  Kev.  Jan.  188  The 
i    Science  of  Comparative  Litiirgiology. 

Liturgist  ;,li  twd^ist).      [f.   LITURGY  +  -IKT. 
i    Cf.  F.  liturgiste  1,1752,  Diet,  de  Trcvoux).] 

1.  One  who  uses  or  advocates  the  use  of  a  liturgy. 
1649  M_ILTON  Eikon.  i.  Wks.  1851  III.  344  Manuals,  and 

Handmaids  of  Devotion,  the  lip-work  of  every  Prelatical 
1  Liturgist,  clapt  together,  and  quilted  out  of  Scripture 
phrases.  16..  Harl.  MS.  6612,  If.  2  The  Catholick  Lytur- 
gist  to  his  rightly  religious  frend.  1812  K cligionism  54 
Keep  your  distance,  caitiff  wretches,  do,  Vile  liturgists  ! 

2.  A  student  of  or  authority  on  liturgies;  a  com 
piler  of  a  liturgy  or  liturgies. 

1657  SPARROW  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  (1664)  218  It  comes  down 
to  us  from  ancient  times,  as  appears  by  S.  Hieromes  Lecti- 
ormrius »,  and  other  old  Liturgists  and  Expositors.  171* 
SIR  G.  WHF.LER  Liturgy  after  the  Anc.  202  (MS.)  Our 
Apostolic  and  Primitive  Liturgists.  1849  ROCK  Ch.  of 
Fathers  I.  450  Dionigi,  the  liturgist.  1894  Tablet  24  Mar. 
443  In.  .the  works  of  mediaeval  liturgists  . .  Holy  Week  is 
called  Hehdomada  Authcntica. 

3.  One  \vho  celebrates  divine  worship  ;  a  minister. 
1848  R.  I.  WILBKRFOKCK  Doct.  Incarnation  xii.  (1852)  ^27 

The  Minister  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  merely  a 
preacher,  but  also  as  a  real  Liturgist,  i.e.  as  the  organ 
through  which  the  devotion  of  the  congregation  ii  conveyed. 
1890  in  Century  Diet. 

Hence  Litnrgl  stical  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a 
liturgist. 

1889  CHR.  WORDSWORTH  in  Guardian  13  Nov.  1767/1 
A  Bishop  . .  has  an  inherent  Hturgistical  character  by  our 
ancient  custom. 

Liturgize  (IH&dgeiz),  v.  rare—**   [f.  LITURGY 

+  -I/E.]     intr.  To  perform  a  liturgical  act. 

1826  G.  S.  FABER  DiJ/ic.  Romanism  (1853)  =45  l'h«y.  who 
bring  these  oblations  in  remembrance  of  the  Lord,  approach 
not  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Jews  :  but,  Hturgising  spiritually, 
they  shall  be  called  the  sons  of  wisdom. 

Liturgy    (Irt&idgi).      Also    6-7    leitourgie, 
leiturgie,  -y,  liturgie.     [ad.  med.L.  liturgia^  a. 
Gr.  \firovpyla  public  service,  service  of  the  gods,    j 
public  worship,  f.  \tiTovpyus  (also  AT/IT-,  Hesych.) 
public  servant,  minister,  f.  *A«fro-s  (believed  to  be    t 
a  var.  of  *\T)ITO$,  public,  recorded  in  the  subst.  rises    ' 
\rjtrov  public  hall,  \rjtrrj,  AT/'TJ;  priestess ;  app.  a    I 
derivative  of  \«jjs,  Anos  people)  +  -fpyos  that  works. 
Cf.  F.  Hlurgie  (i6th  c.  .] 

1.  The  service  of  the  Holy  Eucharist :  properly    ; 
applied  to  the  rite   of  the  Eastern  Church.     In 
liturgies,  used  spec,  (with  qualification)  of  the  dif 
ferent  types  of  Eucharistic  service. 

1560  BECON  Catcch.  v.  Wks.  1564  I.  462  b,  In  the  Liturgie 
of  the  Ethiopes  we  reade  thus.     So  sone  as  the  Gospel  is 
ended,  the  Deacon  sayth  [etc.].     1564  HARDING  Attsiv.   to 
Jewel's  Challenge  105  ISasile  in  his  liturgie,  that  is  to  saye, 
seruice  of  his  Masse,  sayeth  thus  in  a  prayer.     1565  JEWEL 
Kepi.  Harding  10  St.  James  Liturgie  hath  a  special  prayer    ; 
for  them  that  Hue  in  Monasteries.   1635  PAUITT  Christianogr.     \ 
73  They  use  the  Liturgie  of  Saint  Chrysostome.  1843  PI-'SKY 
Serin.  Holy  Euch.  25  The  Liturgies  join  together,  mani 
foldly,  remission  of  sins  and  life  eternal,  as  the  two  great 
fruits  of  the  Sacrament.     1890  Ch.  Q.  Rev.  Jan.  288  The    j 
revision  of  the  Scottish  '  Liturgy'  or  Communion  Office. 

2.  A  form  of  public  worship,  esp.  in  the  Christian 
Church ;  a  collection  of  formularies  for  the  conduct 
of  Divine  service.      tAlso,   public  worship  con 
ducted  in  accordance  with  a  prescribed  form. 

<:i593  Kxam.  //.  Barou-c,  etc.  Bjb,  Wither  he  thinketh 
that  any  Leitourgies,  or  prescript  formes  of  prayer,  may  be 
imposed  vpon  the  church.  1594  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  iv.  xi. 
g  9  The  Church  m  her  liturgies  hath  intermingled  with 
readings  out  of  the  New  Testament  lessons  taken  out  of  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets.  1605  UACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  xxv. 
§  20  Four  main  branches  of  divinity  ;  faith,  manners,  liturgy, 
and  government.  1640  BP.  HALL  Humt\  Rcmonstr.  9  The 
prime  subjects  of  their  quarrel!,  and  contradiction,  Leitourgie 
and  Episcopacy.  1657-61  HEYLIN  Hist.  Rcf.  II.  Pref.  47 
The  Smectymnian  ..  rather  chose  to  fell  down  Liturgie  it 
self  as  having  no  authority  from  the  Word  of  God.  1704 
SWIFT  Mech.  Operation  Spirit  Misc.  (1711)  290  Their  Dis 
cretion  in  limiting  their  Devotions  and  their  Deities  to  their 
several  Districts,  nor  ever  suffering  the  Liturgy  of  the  white 
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slow  growth.    1885  A.  M.  FAIHBAIRN  Catholicism  n.  iv.  73 
Organs  and  liturgies  have  found  a  home  in  the  land  and 

,    church  of  Knox. 

i      fi&    J63O  B.  JONSON  New Inn\\\.  ii,  The  Liturgie  of  Loue, 

!  Quid  de  arte  ainandi,  1651  HOBBES  Leinath.  i.  xii.  ^4 
Charming,  and  Conjuring  (the  Leiturgy  of  Witches).  1784 
COWPER  Task\\.  679  For  Garrickwas  a  woi>hipper  himvelf ; 
He  drew  the  liturgy,  and  framed  the  rites  And  .solemn  cere 
monial  of  the  day. 

b.  Chiefly  with  the:  TheBookof  Common  Prayer. 

1629   PRYNNK   Ch.   F.itg.   128   That   worthy   Arcli-I3ishop 

Cranmer  caused  our  I.eiturgy  to  be  translated  into  Latine. 

('1646  MILTON  Sonnet,  On  nciu  forcers  f>J" Conscience,  lie- 

|    cause  you  have  thrown  of  your  Prelate  Lord,  And  with  stiff 

'  Vowes  rcnounc'd  his  Liturgie.  1688  PENTON  Guardian's 
Instruct.  (18971  35  The  simple,  full  and  significant  style  of 
the  Liturgy.  1704  NELSON  Fest.  $  Fasts  (1739)  Preiini. 
instruction  2,  K.  Charles  2.  i.^ued  out  a  Commission  for  the 

|    reviewing  of  the   Liturgy.     1828  MACAULAY  Hallam  Ess. 

i  (1887)  64  To  this  circumstance  she  [the  Church  of  England] 
owes.. her  noble  and  pathetic  liturgy.  1843  BORROW  Bible 
in  Spain  (ed.  2)  III.  xii.  222  It  was  Sunday.,  and  I  happened 
to  be  reading  the  Liturgy. 

3.  Gr.  Antiq.  At  Athens,  a  public  office  or  duty 
which  the  richer  citizens  di>charged  at  their  own 
expense. 

1836  LYTTON  Athens  11837)  H.  461  The  State  received  the 
aid  of. -what  were  termed  liturgies  from  individuals  1847 
GROTE  Greece  ir.  xi.  III.  159  The  Liturgies  of  the  State, 
as  they  were  called,  unpaid  functions  such  as  the  trierarchy, 
choregy,  gymnasiarchy,  which  entailed  cxpence  and  trouble 
upon  the  holder  of  them.  1880  Sat.  Rev.  25  Dec.  790  It  was 
a  species  of  liturgy— a  voluntary  contribution  to  a  great 
public  object. 

4.  at  I  rib.  and  Comb. 

1641  MILTON  Amiuadv.  25  The  principal]  scope  of  those 
Liturgie-founders  was  to  prevent  either  the  malice  or 
the  weaknesse  of  the  Ministers.  1711  Conntrey- Man's  Lett. 
/"  C  it  rat  48  Make  him  a  Church  of  England  or  Liturgie- 
Man,  the  best  way  you  ever  can.  1901  Ii  \stiu.  GHZ.  22  Aug. 
i o/ 1  The  liturgy-melodies,  .can  now  again  be  given  in  their 
original  purity. 

Hence  f  Liturgy  v.  rare-1,  trans.,  to  conduct 
by  means  of  the  Liturgy. 

1716  M.  DAviEs.-IMcw.  A>;V.  III.  10  All  the  Presbyterians 
..unanimously  agree  to  go  to  the  Church-Service,  to  be 
Liturgy'd  into  Wedlock  and  into  the  Grave. 

II  Lituus  Oi-tittiiV;.     [L.] 

1.  Rom*  Antiq.    a.  The  crooked  staff  borne  by 
an  augur  ;  an  augural  wand.    b.  A  curved  trumpet, 
a  clarion. 

[1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch, Camillas  (1595^  159  They,  .did 
fmde  ..  Romulus  augures  crooked  staffe.  ..  This  stafTe  is 
crooked  at  one  of  the  ends,  and.  .they  call  it  Lituus.]  1611 
Coryat's  Crudities,  ranegyr.  I  'cfscs  1  i  b,  iAV/tO  The 
Augures  litiius  or  bended  staffe.  1776  Rt'RNtv  Hist.  MHS. 
I.  518  A  double  Lituus.  The  lituus  was  a  crooked  military 
instrument,  in  the  form  of  the  augural  staff,  whence  it  had 
its  name.  It  was  a  species  of  Clarion,  or  octave  Trumpet. 
1801  A.  KANKKN  Hist.  France  I.  i.  ii.  234  The  lituus  of  the 
Roman  augurs  became  the  crosier,  or  bishop's  staff.  1851 
1).  WILSON  rrch.  Ann.  (1863)  I.  n.  iii.  368  A  lituus  or  musical 
wind-instrument  found  in  1768. 

2.  Math.  (See  quot.  1839.) 

[a  1716  R.  COTES//*? >•;;««/<« Mcnsurarum  (1722)  85  Hnjus 
generis  alteram  hie  adjungam  Spiralem,  quam  Litui  Figur- 
am  appello  propter  forma;  siniilitudinem.]  1758  Lvoxs 
Fluxions  iv.  §119  If  />/*'  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  A'/*, 
the  curve  is  called  by  Mr.  Cotes  the  Litints.  1839  romy 
Cycl.  XIV.  58  Litnus,  a  name  given  to  a  spiral  thus 
described: — Let  a  variable  circular  sector  always  have  its 
centre  at  one  fixed  point,  and  one  of  its  terminal  radii  in  a 
given  direction.  Let  the  area  of  the  sector  always  remain 
the  same;  then  the  extremity  of  the  other  terminal  radius 
describes  the  lituus.  The  polar  equation  of  this  spiral 
is  r-Q  =-  a. 

3.  ZooL  A  genus   of  cep  halo  pods,   now   called 
Spirula ;  a  shell  of  the  genus. 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.  s.v.,  The  litim*  i>  always  a 
conic  shell,  running  in  a  strait  line  from  the  mouth,  through 
a  great  part  of  the  length,  and  from  the  end  of  this  strait 
part  to  the  extremity,  twisting  into  the  shape  of  a  cornu 
ammonis.  I  bid.,  Lituites,  a  name  given  to  the  stones  formed 
in  the  lituus-shell. 

Liue,  Liuf,  Liun^e,  obs.  ff.  LIEU,  LIFE,  LION. 

Livable  :  see  LIVEABLE. 

Livanomancy,  erron.  var.  LIBANOMANCY. 

Livar,  obs.  form  of  LIVER  sb.- 

Xiive  (laiv),  a.  [An  attributive  use  of  live  in  on 
live,  ALIVE.  Cf.  lives  in  LIFE  s6.  15.] 

1.  That  is  in  the  possession  or  enjoyment  of  life  ; 
living,  as  opposed  to  *  dead  '.  Live  hair,  feathers : 
hair  or  feathers  pulled  from  a  living  animal. 

1542  L'lMi.i.  Apvplitk,  Krasnt,  256  b,  A  Hue  doggue,  a 
cocke,  an  adder  and  an  ape.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Par.  Erasm., 
Mark  ig  b,  A  Hue  carkas  liuyng  only  to  his  payne  &  tor 
ment.  1590  SHAKS.  JHitis,  N.  n.  i.  172  The  iuyce  of  it  on 
sleeping  eye-lids  laid,  Will  make  or  man  or  woman  madly 
dote  Vpon  the  next  Hue  creature  that  it  sees.  1597  HOOKER 
f-'ccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixiv.  §  5.  155  It  seemed  . .  not  against  reason 
to  repute  them  by  a  courteous  construction  of  law,  as  Hue- 
men.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  215  Hairs,  .pulled 
off  from  a  live  Hare.  1681  Lond.Gaz.  No.  1656/4  One  who 

fretends  to  buy  Live  Hair  to  make  Periwigs.  1692  R. 
/ESTRANGE  Fables  cclxxxvi.  250,  I  had  rather  be  a  Live- 
Hcgger  then  a  Dead  Countess.  1839-41  S.  WARREN  Ten. 
TIwiis,  a  Yr.  II.  iv.  99  The  only  live  things  visible.  1848 
KiN'GSLEY  Saint's  Trag.  i.  i.  126  Shall  two  hundredweight 
of  hypocrisy  bow  down  to  his  four-inch  wooden  saint,  and 
the  same  weight  of  honesty  not  worship  his  four-foot  live 
one?  1856  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  II.  288,  I  brought  two  live 
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and  dead  chattels'.     1897  Allbntfs  Syst,  Med.  II.  686  The 
importation  of  live  cattle  from  countries  in  which  fout-and- 
tu.mili  disease  exists,  has  been  prohibited. 
tb.  absol.  Obs. 

1S&S  '•!'•  STAI-LETON  Fortr,  Faith  125  b,  A  comfort  for  the 
line,  and  token  of  their  good  heart.  1577  FULKE  Two 
Treat,  agst.  Papists  n.  456  One  sacrifice  for  the  Hue  and 
the  deade.  1608  WIU.ET  llexapla  Exod.  486  Both  tlie  Hue 
and  dead  should  be  equally  diuided.  1699  BENTLEY  Phal. 
xi.  279  This  Gentleman  ..  that  can  put  the  Dead  and  the 
Live  together  in  Dialogue. 

c.  Somewhat  frequent  in  jocular  use,  esp.  in  '  a 
real  live  —  '  (slang  occas.  of  inanimate  things). 

1887  Fun  26  Oct.  XLVL  175  '\  A  real  Hve  glass  milk-jug 
..given  to  every  lady  that  buys  one  pound  of  our  two  shil 
ling  Bohea.  1890  W,  A.  WALLACE  Only  a  Sister  53  Rose 
mary  had  taken  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  catch  '  a  real 
live'  philosopher. 

d.  A  live  certainty :  app.  a  nonce-phrase,  sub 
stituted  for  a  dead  certainty  (see  DEAD  a.  18*. 

1855  THACKERAY  Neu'coiucs  II.  xlii.  374  Then  Mrs,  Mac 
kenzie  would  probably  be  with  them  to  a  live  certainty. 

2.  transf.  andy%r.  in  various  applications. 

a.  Of  impersonal  agencies,  conditions,  etc. :  Full 
of  life  or  active  power  ;  stirring  or  swarming  with 
living  beings ;  indicating  the  presence  of  life  ;  busy, 
active.     (Cf.  ALIVE  5,  6.) 

1647  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  in.  n.  xxiv,  Flush  light  she 
sendeth  forth,  and  live  Idees.  1853  M.  ARNOLD  Seholar- 
Gipsy  ii,  All  the  live  murmur  of  a  summer's  day.  1858 
KINGSLEV  Parable  from  Lict-ig  viii.  (1878)251  The  world 
is  too  live  yet  for  thee.  1878  DOWHEN  Stud.  Lit.)  Gea. 
Eliot  ii.  296  Style  . .  so  Hve  with  breeding  imagery. 

b.  (Chiefly  U.S."),    Of  persons:  Full  of  energy 
and  alertness ;  *  wide-awake',  up-to-date.    Of  ques 
tions,  subjects  of  consideration  :  Of  present  interest 
and  importance;  not  obsolete  or  exhausted. 

1877  BKSANT  &  RICE  Gold.  Butterfly  147,  I  shall  only  get 
live  people  to  write  for  me.  1877  TALMAGK  50  Serin.  26  In 
all  the  world  of  literature  there  is  no  such  Hve  book  as  the 
Bible.  1888  BRVCE  Ainer.  Cominw.  III.  cviii.  565  An  enter 
prising  man.  .created  a  new  type  of  '  live  '  newspaper.  1900 
Speaker  %  Sept.  618/1  The  strenuous  effort  of  the  Repub 
licans  to  resurrect  the  money  question  and  make  it  a  live 
issue  is  becoming  ludicrous. 

3.  Of  combustibles  :  Klaming,  glowing. 

1611  BIBLK  Isa.  vi.  6  Then  flew  one  of  the  Seraph ims  vnto 
rnee,  hauin^  a  liue-cole  in  his  hand,  a  1626  W.  SCL.YI  EK 
E.rp.  2  Thess.  (1629)  238  Where  is  any  Hue  sparke  or  secde 
of  Grace?  1756-7  tr.  h'eysler's  Tra-'.  11760)  III.  34  The 
scorpion,  when  hemmed  in  with  live  coals  ..  stings  himself 
in  the  head.  1840-2  GEO.  ELIOI  in  Academy  20  Jan.  (1894! 
56/3  Philanthropy,  kindled  by  the  live  co.il  of  gratitude  and 
devotion  to  the  Author  of  all  things.  1865  SWINBURNE 
Dolores  245  When  thy  gardens  were  lit  with  live  torches. 
1887  BOWES  I7irg.  /Entidv.  103  Under  the  spits  live  embers 
place. 

transf.  and  fig.  1658-9  Burtons  Diary  (1828)  III.  278 
We  com-  to  set  up  votes  that  are  live  quarrel-.,  like  York 
and  Lancaster.  1728-46  THOMSON  Spring  964  Now  from 
the  virgin's  cheek  a  fresher  b!o<mi  Shoots  less  and  less  the 
live  carnation  round.  1873  T.  W.  HIG«,INSON  Oldport  Days 
199  There  is  to-day  such  a  live  sparkle  on  the  water,  such 
a  luminous  freshness  on  the  grass.  1902  Bla-  £;i'.  3Iag. 
May  646/1  '  Dead  '  and  '  live  '  were  terms  u^ed  in  speaking 
of  dull  opal  that  could  be  made  to  flash  as  if  alive  by  the 
application  of  water. 

4.  Containing  unexpended  energy.     Of  a  shell,  a 
match,  etc. :    Unkindled,  unexploded.     Of  a  rail, 
wire,  etc. :   Charged  with  electricity.     Of  a  car 
tridge  :  Containing  a  bullet,  opposed  to  blank. 

1799  Naval  Chron.  I.  440  A  quantity  of  six-inch  live  slivlK 
fired.  1833  ALISON  Hist.  Europe  (1849-50)  XI.  Ixxvii.  §  6. 
506  Live  .shells  were  placed  along  the  top  of  the  rampart. 
1890  Daily  Xc~v$  4  Jan.  6/6  Touching  a  Hve  electric  wire 
somewhere  in  the  city.  1894  Times  29  May  6/6,  I  have 
repeatedly  found  matches  about  the  ground.  . .  They  were 
'  live  '  matches.  1897  Daily  News  10  Mar.  7/4  The  accused 
said, 'You  are  a  — —  fine  pal  to  give  me  a  live  cartridge '. 
1898  Westm.  Caz.  \  \  July  2/1  The  rails  are  said  to  be  '  live  ' 
when  charged  with  the  electric  current.  1898  Allbutfs 
Syst.  Hied,  V.  856  A  person  for  example  may  M  seriously 
injured  ..  through  an  iron  tool  in  his  hand  by  which  acci 
dental  contact  is  made  with  live  metal. 

5.  a.  Of  a  mineral,  a  rock  :  Native,  unwroughl ; 
=  L.  vivus.     b.  Of  air:  In  its  native  state,  pure. 

1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  fy  Mitt.  22  Live  brimstone, 
boiled  to  the  tbicknessc  of  Honey.  1778  PENNANT  Tour  in 
Wales  II.  307  A  well  cut  in  the  Hve  rock.  1855  BROWNING 
Old  Pictures  in  Flor.  ii,  Through  the  live  translucent  bath 
of  air.  1855  TENNYSON  Maud  i.  xiii.  ii  His  essences  turn'd 
the  Hve  air  sick.  1875  BKOWNING  Aristofh.  ApoL  1526  The 
live  rock  latent  under  wave  and  foam. 

6.  Said  of  parts  of  machines  or  apparatus  which 
either  themselves  move  or  impart  motion  to  others. 
(Cf.  DEAD  a.  23.) 

1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  325  The  dead  pulley 
is  fixed  to  the  axis  and  turns  with  it,  and  the  other,  which 
slips  round  it,  is  called  the  live  pulley,  c  1860  H.  SIUAKT 
Seaman's  Catech.  74  There  is  a  Hve  sheave  for  the  working 
top  pendant,  and  a  dumb  one  for  the  hawser.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  AfceJt.,  Lii>e-axle,  one  communicating  power ;  in 
contradistinction  to  a  dead  or  blind  axle.  Ibid.)  Live-head, 
the  bead-stock  of  a  lathe,  which  contains  the  live-spindle. 
1878  LOCKYKH  StargasiHg  308  Three  conical  rollers  carried 
by  a  loose  or  *  Hve  ring.  1882  NAKKS  Si-ainanship  (ed.  6) 
53  The  metal  rollers  are  each  made  to  revolve  round  their 
own  pins,  which  are  secured  to  a  plate,  called  the  live  ring. 
1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech,  Suppl.,  Live  Ringt  a  circular 
gang  of  wheels,  as  used  in  the  turn-tables  of  draw-bridges, 
and  in  those  for  locomotives.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch 
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<y  Clocknt.  156  [A]  Live  Spindle  ..  [is]  a  rotating  spindle ; 
applied  generally  to  ihc  rotating  mandrel  of  a  lathe. 

7.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  living  being,     f  Live 
voice  \  the  voice  of  a  living  man.     (Cf.  viva  voce.} 
Live  weight :  the  weight  of  an  animal  while  living. 

1613  JACKSON  Creed  \\.  367  For  the  begetting  of  true  and 
Huely  faith,  we  suppose  the  Hue  voice  of  an  ordinary  Minis- 
tery  as  the  Organe,  whereby  [etc.].  1649  J.  H.  Motion  to 
Parl.  Adv.  Learn.  32  Ineffectual  I  ..  if  not  quickned  with 
.some  Hve-voyce  and  knowing  assistance.  1872  BAKER  Nile 
Tribut-  xv.  261  The  live  weight  of  the  male  would  be  about 
five  hundred  pounds.  185(8  Trans.  Highl.  fy  Agric.  Soc.  286 
The  live-weights  of  the  individual  sheep  were  ascertained 
three  times  during  the  experiment. 

8.  In   various    collocations   and   combinations : 
flive  anatomy,  vivisection  (sec  ANATOMY  i  b) ; 
live-asunder  ?  nonce-u'd.)  (torn)  apart  while  living 
i^as  a  limb  from  the  body) ;  live-birth,  the  fact  of 
a  child's  being  born  alive  ;  live-born a.t  born  alive; 
live-broken  a.,  broken  alive ;  live-cannibalism, 
the  practice  of  eating  the  flesh  of  human  victims 
still  living;  live-gang  U.  .V.  (see  quot.)  ;  f  live- 
goods,   ?  —  LIVE-STOCK  ;    live-hole  Brickmaking 
(see  quot.) ;  f  live-like  a.,  resembling  a  living  per 
son  ;   live   matter   (see  quot.) ;   f  live-personal 
a.j    made   by   the  person  himself;   t live-shape, 
living  form ;  live-steam  (see  quot.)  ;  live-thorn 
a. ,    constructed    of  living    thorn    (cf.    quickttiorn 
QUICK  D);  live-vat  (see  quot.);   t  live-wight,  a 
living  thing;  live-work  (see  quol.).     Also  LIVE- 
BAIT,  LTVE-OAK,  LIVE-JSTOCK. 

(71834  COM,KIIXJI:  in  Lit.  Rein.  (1836)  II.  248  He  has  by 
^uilt  torn  himself 'live-asunder  from  nature,  and  is,  there 
fore,  himself  in  a  preter-natural  state.  1889  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
s,v.  Live-birth^  The  aerated  condition  of  the  lungs  is  no 
proof  of  "live-birth  in  the  legal  sense.  1797  MRS.  A.  M. 
BENNKTT  Beggar  Girl  II,  iii.  41  The  selfsame  house., 
where  they  had  nine  children  'live  born  and  christened. 
1824  CAMI-BKLL  Theodoric  Wks.  (1837)  55  A  wretch  *Iive- 
broken  on  misfortune's  wheel.  1804  Ann.  Rev.  II.  199/1 
After  thene  atrocities  it  would  seem  trifling  to  speak  . .  of 
the  *live-cannibalism  of  Tongataboo.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet. 
fift'ch.,  * Live-gang^  a  gang-saw  mill,  so  arranged  as  to  cut 
through  and  through  the  logs  without  previous  slabbing. 
1626  JACKSON  Creed  \\\\.  xiii.  §  i  To  exercise  the  like  rage 
upon  his  person  or  *  live-goods,  which  did  the  wrong,  could 
be  no  satisfaction  either  to  the  law,  or  party  wronged. 
1836  Penny  Cycl.  V.  408/2  Clamp-bricks  are  burned  in  the 
following  manner  :  —The  flues  or  *live  holes— are  carried  up 
two  courses  high  through  the  clamp.  1614  JACKSON  Creed 
in.  ,\ii.  g  3  Hauing  now  met  them  as  *liue-like  as  they 
themselues  were.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mcc/i,,  *  Live-matter 
(Printing}^  type  in  pa^e  or  column  ready  for  printing.  1614 
JACKSON  Or.  </ in.  xvii.  $6  MostV  *  live-personal  proposal. 
1851-61  MAYHKXV  Lend.  Labour  II.  193  Some  of  the 
most  experienced  '"live  >alesmen'  and  'dead  salesmen*. 
1626  JACKSON  Creed \\\\.  x.  §  i  The  lust  of  the  flesh,  the 
lust  uf  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  uf  life,  louke  their  distinct 
specificall  being,  or  ^live-shape,  from  the  first  sinne.  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  * Li-ve-sttaw,  \.  Steam  from  the  boiler 
at  its  full  pressure ;  in  contradistinction  to  dead-steam. 
2.  Steam  from  the  boiler;  in  contradistinction  to  exhaust- 
steam.  1889  Fall  Mall  G.  21  Oct.  3/2  The  beat  is  supplied 
by  the  waste  steam,  supplemented  if  necessary  by  live 
steam.  1893  Dally  AVrcjr  29  June  5/2  Enclosed  with  a 
strong  *  live-thorn  palisade  impenetrable  to  arrows.  1852 
MORI  IT  Tanning  *t  Currying  1 185;)  163  The  fresh,  or  "live 
vat,  is  that  which  lias  not' yet  been  worked.  1657  W.  RAND 
tr.  Gassi'ii  it's  Life  Pcircs:  \\.  148  All  which  be  possesses, 
seems  to  be  no  lesse  common  to  all  learned  men,  then  the 
Air  and  Water  are  to  all  "Live-wights.  1668  CULI'KPPER  Si 
COLE  fiarthol.  Anat.  i.  xx.  51  Thuse  Live-wights  which 
have  no  Lungs,  have  no  bladder.  1855  Cornwall  148  We 
might  distinguish  these  two  kinds  of  work  as  dead  and 
"live  work— the  dead  being  that  which  proceeds  in  the  dead 
rock,  and  the  live  that  which  is  concerned  in  extracting  and 
pulverizing  the  ores. 

b.  In  the  names  of  various  contrivances  for  hold 
ing  living  objects  or  for  examining  them  microscopi 
cally,  as  live-box )  -car,  -trap,  -welL 

1862  Gossi;  in  /'->/.  Sci.  Rev.  I.  41  twti;  Specimens 
hatched  in  tin:  same  live-box,  in  the  same  water,  from  the 
same  brood,  and  on  the  same  day.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet, 
M cch, i  Live-trap,  a  device  for  imprisoning  living  micro 
scopic  objects.  1 1  consists  of  three  parallel  glass  slips  ;  the 
middle  one  has  a  circular  perforation  forming  the  cell,  while 
the  other  ones  constitute  the  sides.  1883  Fisheries  Kxhib. 
Catal,  199  Live-car,  full  size,  for  keeping  fish  alive.  1893 
Funk's  Stand.  Die/,,  Live-well,  a  well  in  a  fishing-boat  for 
keeping  fish  alive. 

Live  (liv),  v.1  I\i.  t,  and/tz.  pp/c.  lived  (livd). 
Forms :  Inf.  a.  i  libban,  2-4  li-,  lybben,  3 
Orm.  libbenn.  fl.  i  lifian,  lifisean,  lyfan,  -ian, 
Icoflan,  -isoan, Northumb. lifisa,  2  4lifen, livion, 
3  Orm.  lifeun,  2  4,  6  liven;  3  loofen,  leofven, 
(lioveii,luvien\  4-5  lif^e,  (4  lijf,lyfve,  luf(e), 
4-6lyve(n,  lyvie,  -yn,  .SV-.leif(f\e,  leyff,  lyf(f(e, 
5  lyf(e,  (4-5  liwo,  -i,  -y,  lywe) ;  2,  4-5  lef^en, 
4-5  leven,  -yn,  (4  levin,  loven),  5  lewyn,  5-6 
leve,  6-7  Sf.  leaf,  leiv(e,  4-  live.  Pa.  /.  i  lif- 
ode,  -ade,  lifde,  2-5  livede,  4-  lived.  Pa.  pplc. 
i  selifd,  3-4  y-lyved,  i-lyved,  (6  liven,  lyven), 
3-  lived.  [A  Common  Teutonic  weak  vb.  :  OK. 
libban  (\VS.\  Ufiant  Hfyin  (Anglian  and  in  poetical 
texts),  pa.  t.  Hjode^  Sifd?,  eorresp.  to  OKris.  libha, 
liva,  leva.)  ( >S.  Hbbiant  pa.  t.  \i\.libttitn  (I)u.  leven\ 
OMG.  Icbcn  (MUG.,  mod.G.  lehen}  to  live,  ON. 
Ufa  to  live,  remain  (Sw.  lefvti  to  live,  qvar-hfva 
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'   to  remain,  Da.  leve  to  live),  Goth.  Ubant  pa.  I. 
i    libaida  to  live :— OTeut.  stem  *//&?'-,  f.  root  */#>- 
.    (:/*/&-)  to  remain,  continue,  whence  LIFE  s/>.t  q.v. 
for  cognate  words.] 

1.  *///;•.  To  be  alive ;  to  have  life  (see  LIKE  i  b) 

!    either  as  an  animal  or  as  a  plant ;  to  be  capable  of 
vital  functions.     T  To  live  and  look  (see  LOOK  v.}. 
In  this  sense  the  simple  present  is  now  arc/;,  or  rhetorical; 
the  compound  present  is  //*'/«»•  is  the  usual  form. 

(825  I'esp.  Psalter  wC\\\.  18  We  oa  5e  Hf^aS  we  b!ed:>iaft 
dryhten.  971  lilickL  Horn.  57  Se  lichoma  buton  mete  & 
drence  leofian  ne  majjy  a  1000  O.  K.  Chron,  an.  901 
(Parker  MS.)  He  wolde  ofter  o6oe  fcer  Jibban  oS3e  ba;r 
lic^an.  e  1175  Pater  Nosier  in  Latitl'.  Hoin.  65  Ure  guiles 
lauerd  bon  us  for^euen  al  swa  we  dob  alle  men  J?et  linen. 
(  1205  LAY.  4668  Ich  sugge  be  to  so5e  bat  ^et  leoucS  \>\ 
broker,  n  1225  Leg.  A'rtM.  2262  J'u  schalt  libben,  &  beon 
leof  &  wur3  me.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  17408  pe  lauerd  Hues 
yee  did  on  rode,  c  1330  R.  UHUNNK  Chron.  (iSio)  17  pat 
to  J*e  kyng  Egbribt  alle  were  ^ei  gyuen  For  l>er  heritage 
her  to  die  or  lyuen.  £1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  iii.  9  per- 
fore  may  na  beste  ne  fewle  lifle  ^are.  e  1460  Townelcy 
J/>'j/.  xiv.  95  And,  certys,  for  to  lyf  or  dy  I  shall  not  fay  11. 
15..  Interl,  4  Elew.  452,  I  am  for  you  so  necessary-  Ye  can 
not  lyue  without  me.  1529  RASTELL  Pasty  me  (1811)  33  He 
\\ascrownyd  lyuinghys  fader  by  pope  Johnn.  is87Goi.i)iNG 
Jh-  Momay  v.  31  Now  this  second  Plant  liued  in  the  first, 
ere  it  liued  in  itselfe,  and  al  liuing  wights  do  Hue,  moue, 
and  feele  . .  afore  they  come  forth.  1611  BIBLE  Gen.  xlv.  3 
And  loseph  said  . .  Doeth  my  father  yet  Hue?  1677  GALE 
Crt.  Gentiles  II.  iv.  309  Plants  are  said  by  some  Kind  of 
analogic  to  live,  .yet  they  cannot  be  said  properly  to  live... 
brutes  are  said  properly  to  live,  because  they  have  a  true 
self-motion.  177-1  GOLIJSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  II.  198  Those 
parts  may  be  said  to  live  no  longer  when  the  circulation 
ceases.  1821  SHELLEY  Adonais  xli,  He  lives,  he  wakes — 
'tis  Death  is  dead,  not  he.  1838  LYTTON  Leila,  r,  ii,  Yonder 
stream  is  of  an  element  in  which  man  cannot  live  nor  breathe. 
i86z  J.  F.  STEPHEN  Def.  R.  Williams  296  A  more  eminent  or 
more  excellent  man  hardly  ever  lived. 

b.  fg.  of  things  :  To  exist,  be  found,  poet. 
1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  1 1,  n.  ii.  79  We  are  on  the  earth  Where 
nothing  Hues  but  crosses,  care  and  greefe.     1599  •—  Aliah 

i  Adoiu.  \.  uoNo  glory  Hues  bebindethe  backe  of  such.  1850 
TENHY80N/]v  J&fK.  xcv[i].n  There  lives  more  faith  in  hone.st 

1  doubt,  Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds.  1871  R.  K  i  i.i  ••  tr. 
Catiittus  Ixxxvi.  4  In  all  that  bodily  largeness,  Lives  not 
a  grain  of  salt,  breathes  not  a  charm  anywhere. 

2.  To  supply  oneself  with  food  ;  to  feed,  subsist. 
Const.  "\by^  ^  of,on,itf>0tt,  f  with) rarely  f/«  (either 

;    the  actual  food  or  the  means  of  providing  it).    To 

,  live  on  a  person  :  to  burden  him  with  one's  main 
tenance. 

971  Klickl.  f/o/}/.  51  Codes  is  J>a;t  yrf«  l>e  we  bifc  leofiaj?. 
<  looo  Sti.v.  Lecchti,  II.  62  Eft  fcenim  swines  scearn  ]xcs  be 
on  dun  lande  and  wyrtum  libbe.  c  1200  ORMIN  7775  Cullfre 
ne  llfebb  iiobht  H  flessh.  c' 1250  Gen.  ^  /T.r.  573  Foueles 

;  waren  3er-inne  cumen  ..  And  mete  (juorbi  Sei  mitten  Huen. 
a  1300  Cursor  flf.  11109  'otl  Hued  wit  rotes  and  wit  gress, 
Wit  honi  o  \>e.  wildernes.  4:1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880^  242 
Many  . .  ^>at  wolen  make  hem  self  gentcl  men  and  ban  litel 
or  nou5t  to  lyue  on.  1382  —  Matt.  iv.  4  A  man  lyueth  not 
in  breed  aloon.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xxn.  217  Tresour  to 
lyue  by  to  here  lyue;,  ende.  c  1440  Gesta  Kt>ttt.  Ixxxix.  411 
(Add,  MS.)  She..leuyd.  .many  yeres  with  rotes  and  grasse, 
and  such  Frute  as  she  myght  gete.  c  1470  HENRY  Walline 

1    ix.  288  Leiff  on  your  awin.     15*3  Lu.  BERNERS  J-'raiiS.  I. 

1  ccvii,  244  They  coude  fynde  nothynge  to  lyue  by  in  the 
playne  countrey.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  /"///,  92  b,  To 
whom  the  kyng  assigned  an  honest  pencion  to  live  on. 
1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abns.  \\.  (1882)  42  [They]  are  to  be 
compelled  to  worke,  and  not  to  Hue  vpon  other  menu 
labours.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  147  The  Agriophagi  .. 
Hue  most  of  panthers  and  lions  flesh.  1651  Hoi; BUS  Lcviaih. 
in.  xlii.  294  They  that  served  at  the  Altar  lived  on  what 
was  offered.  1670  KACHARD  Cont,  Clergy  20  A  person,  at 
all  thoughtful!  of  himself  and  conscience,  had  much  better 
t.luii,e  to  Hve  with  nothing  but  beans  and  pease-pottage. 
171*  STEELK  Sfiect.  No.  264  r  2  Irus  ..  spent  some  Time 
after  with  Rakes  who  bad  lived  upon  him.  1747  WFSM-.V 
Prim.  Physic  (1762)  35  For  Asthma  ..  live  a  fortnight  on 
boiled  Carrots.  x8oa  PALEY  Nut.  Theol.  xvi.  5  Wks.  1830 

,  IV.  194  The  spider  lives  upon  flit:-,.  1851  R.  S.  SURTEES 
SfiflngcsSp.  Tonr\\\.  9  He  then  lived  on  his  'means 'for 
a  while.  1889  JKSSOIT  Coming  of  Friars  ii.  84  Sometimes 
iht-y  were  ..  living  upon  their  friends. 

ID.  fig. 

971  Bnc&l,  How.  57  pa  gastHcan  lare  . .  ^e  ure  saul  bi^ 
IeofaJ>.  c  1375  Cut sor  M.  15614  (Fairf.i,  I  warne  5011  lo.  .Hue 
a-pon  his  Lue.  1754  SHEBBEARE  Matrimony  (1766)  I.  246 
They  ..  agreed  ..  to  live  on  Letters,  til!  the  painful  age 
should  be  lapsed  which  held  them  apart.  1844  A.  B.  WKLBV 
Poems  (1867)  49  To  live  until!  this  tender  heart  On  which  it 
lives  is  dead. 

3.  To  procure  oneself  the  means  of  subsistence. 
Const,  /y,  f<2/",  on  or  upon^  t  with.     Also,  to  live 

from  HAND  TO  MOI:TH.     To  live  by  ones  wits :  see 
WIT. 

cgoo  tr.  /lifdas  Hist.  iv.  iv.  (Sclnpper)  371  (Hi]  be  heora 
ii^emim  bvidgewinm  lifi^eab.  1x97  R.  Gi.oi'c.  (Rolls)  964 
pe  scottes  sede  bat  J>et  lond  no?t  inou  be  To  horn  bothe  to 
libbe  by  as  hi!  niijte  tse.  1362  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  A.  xi.  272 
A  feloun  was  sauid  pat  hadde  lyued  al  his  lyf  with  lesinges 
tv  beftis.  1387  THEVISA  Hidden  (Rolls)  IV.  311  He  made 
his  dou^trcs  use  hem  to  wolle  craft  ..  bey  schulde  ;!f  hem 
nedede  lyve  by  be  craft.  <  1440  Jacobs  Well  160  Comoun 
womman,  bat  leuyth  by  here  body,  c  1450  jlf/-',  Med.  Bk, 
(Heinrich)  210  Item,  b^  galle  of  euery  fowl,  bat  lyueb  by 
raueyne  dob  be  same.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  A  If omc  iii, 
[HeJ  lyued  by  the  laboure  of  bis  handes  pourcly.  1530 
PALHGR.  612/2  Thou  lyvest  of  nothyng  but  of  pollyng. 
a  1548  HALL  Chron.^  Hen.  l'ft  174  b,  Men  ..  had  lived  by 
the  kynges  wages,  more  then  a  few  yeres.  i6oa  sud  Pi. 
Rctnrn/r.  Parnass.  ill.  iii.  1291  A  dunce  I  see  is  a  neigh- 
bourlike  brute  beast,  a  man  may  Hue  by  him.  1604  E. 
G(RIMSTONE]  WAcosttCs  Hist.  Indits  in.  xix.  178  They 
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lived  of  fishing  at  sea,  and  of  seeds.   1628  KARLE  Microcosm., 
Surgeon  (Arb.)  62  His  gaines  are  very  ill  got,  for  he  Hues 


lllousiry.      17*3  Dic.t.i.1^  ij.ri£iini/ii.  j.io.  ^4.  lui  /x  .vim 

Fellow  ..  liv'd  upon  setting  Stones  in  Wrist-Buttons.  1796 
H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.. Pierre  s  Stud.  A'at.  (1799)  II.  428  Every 
one. .  must  live  by  his  trade.  1865  KINGSI.EV  tfcrciv.  Prel., 
Why  should  he  reverence  Nature?  Let  him  use  her  and 
live  by  her.  1887  JESSOPP  Arcady  i.  11  Those  luxuries 
which  the  big  man  consumes  . .  the  small  man  lives  by. 
b.  Proverb.  Live  and  let  live. 

1622  MALYNES  Ane.  Laiu-Merch.  229  According  to  the 
Dutch  Prouerbe  . .  Lcucn  etide  Incten  leucn.  To  liue  and  to 
let  others  Hue.  1687  R.  L'EsTKANGE  Answ.  Diss.  43  And 
what's  the  Whole  Btis'ness  at  last ;  but  Live,  and  let  Live. 
1883  W.  MORRIS  in  Mackail  Life  (1899)  II.  136  Two  or 
three  people  are  of  no  use,  and  are  kept-on  on  the  live-and- 
!et-Iive  principle. 

4.  To  pass  life  in  a  specified  fashion,  indicated 
by  an  adv.  or  advb.  phrase  (occas.  an  adj.  or  compl. 
sb.)  having  reference 

a.  to  the  manner  of  regulation  of  conduct,  esp. 
in  a  moral  aspect. 

(-900  tr.  Kxiltis  Hist.  i.  xxv-ii.  (Schipper^  61  Hu  hie  mid 
heora  ^eferum  drohtian  &  litisean  [MS.  /?.  lifianj  scylan'.' 
<•  1200  ORMIN  ,72  And  guw  111355  Den  piss  ilke  word  God  hire 
liu  Juw  birrb  'libbenn.  1297  R.  Gl.ouc.  (Rolls)  4025  Hit  is 
ney  vif  }er  pat  we  abbcb  yliued  in  such  vice.  13..  E.  K. 
Allit.  P.  B.  581  pa5  bou  a  sotte  lyuie,  ..  by-penk  be  sym- 
lyme.  1340-70  AU.\~.  <r  nind.  288  Ledell  clanliche  our  lif 
&  Hbben  as  simple,  c  1375  Se.  Leg.  Saints  xiv.  (Lucas}  32 
How  pai  liffyt  her  but  blame.  1426  AUDEI.AV  Poems  2  He 
that  levys  here  ry5twysly.  1472  Prcscntm.  Juries  in  Surlces 
Misc.  (1890)  24  Thomas  Dransfeld.  .now  liffezas  a  vacabond. 
1338  STAKKEY  England  I.  i.  9  Wych  tyme  he  lyuyd  more 
vertusely.  1609  SKENE  Reg.  Mnj.,  Stat.  Robt.  II  39  Ilk 
ane  of  them  sail  leaue  leallie  and  trewlie  in  their  office. 
1637-83  EVELYN  Hist.  Kelig.  (1850)  I.  174  They  live  like 
goats,  and  die  like  asses.  1875  JOWETT  Pinto  (ed.  2)  V.  63 
Living  on  this  wise,  we.  .shallpass  our  days  in  good  hope. 

b.  to  personal  conditions,  e.  g.  degree  of  happi 
ness,  comfort,  splendour,  repute,  or  the  contrary, 
t  To  live  away:    to  lead  a  life  of  extravagance. 
To  live  in  clover  (see  CLOVEK  3).     To  live  fast  (see 
FAST  adv.  7). 

Beowulf  (Z.)  99  Swa  Sa  driht-guman  dnjamum  lifdon 
eadix'ice.  c  1200  ORMIN  5207  pair  he  shotlde  libbenn  Wib|» 
resste  and  ro.  1297  R.  Gl.orc.  (Rolls)  535 1  MS.  a)  per  abbeb 
kinges  &  mani  obere  ofte  ilyued  in  ioie.  a  1300  Cursor  M, 
11132  To  speke  of  liedes  of  bair  huse  Als  dos  be  men  pat 
lines  in  spus.  ^1330  Will.  Palcnic  1588  pus  bei  left  in 
likyng  a  god  while  after.  1373  I'ARBOI  R  Bruce  l.  228  He 
levys  at  ess  that  frely  levys  !  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  iii. 
(St.  Andrew)  044  Tolufin  contemplacione.  (1400  Dcstr. 
Tivv  9760  And  fele . .  fre  kynges  frtisshet  to  dethe,  pat  might 
haue  leuyt  as  lordes  in  perc  lond  yet.  1484  CAXTON  Fables 
of  j-Esop  I.  xii,  Better  worthe  is  to  lyue  in  pouerte  surely 
then  to  lyue  rychely  beyng  euer  in  daunger.  n  1372  KNOX 
Hist.  Kef.  Wks.  1846  I.  364  To  suffer  everie  man  to  leaf  at 
libertie  of  conscience.  1611  BIULE  Acts  xxvi.  5  After  the 
most  straitest  sect  of  our  religion,  I  lined  a  Pharisee.  1643 
TRAIT  Couini.,  Ceil.  x.xi.  15  Who  erst  lived  at  the  full  in  Ins 
fathers  house.  1703  COLLIER  Ess.  Mar.  Sii/'j.  n.  181  He 
that  would  have  his  health  hold  out  must  not  live  too  fast. 
1719  I.  T.  PuiLLlrs  tr.  Thirty-four  Confe,:  316  The^  In 
habitants  live  very  easie  and  happily  in  all  these  Four 
Provinces.  1767  H.  KELLY  Kal'ler  No.  lii.JU.  218  Pos 
sessed  of  such  a  handsome  sum,  I  considered  it  as  nothing 
more  than  a  proper  compliment  to  my  wife,  to  live  away 
for  some  time,  and  therefore  set  up  a  smart  post-chaise. 
1807  F.  S.  BARRETT  Rising  Sun  II.  80  He  set  up  for  an 
esquire  himself,  lived  away  at  a  most  extravagant  rate,  and 
neglected  his  business.  1810  S.  GREEN  Reformist  I.  34  Old 
Mr.  EIHngford,  though  he  lived  close,  known  lo  l>e  im 
mensely  rich.  1836  W.  E.  FORSTER  in  T.  W.  Reid  Life. 
(1888)  I.  iii.  79  My  parents  are  as  poor  as  rats  ..  and  con 
sequently  we  live  in  c|uite  a  small  way.  1839  G.  MEREDITH 
ymfglint;  Jerry  x,  I  . .  have  lived  no  gipsy.  1861  HLGHKS 
Tom  BrflttX  at  Ox/.'\.  d  889)  ^  Theylived  very  much  to  them 
selves,  and  scarcely  interfered  with  the  dominant  part)'. 

C.  to  the  rule  or  guiding  principle,  or  to  the  ob 
ject  and  purpose  of  one's  life. 

971  Klieltl.  Horn.  35  We  ealne  bysnc  Sear  lifdon  mid  ures 
lichoman  willan.  a  1225  'Juliana  75  Lusteo  writen  lare  and 
luuie^  brefter.  a  1240  Ureisun  in  Lamb.  Houi.  189  pi  deab 
..dome  liuien  to  be.  (11300  Cursor  M.  16424  We  \iMS. 
Hejhafvr  lagh,. .  pat  we  liue  wit  al  in  land.  1387  TKEVISA 
Higihlt  (Rolls)  III.  281  Socrates  seide  pat  meny  men  wil 
leve  forto  ete  and  drynke.  1333  G.\u  Rickt  I'ay  20  Ane 
man  hvffis  notht  god  ower  al  thyng.  .na  lilfis  notht  efter  his 
halie  wil.  1362  WINJET  Cert.  Tractates  iii.  Wks.  1888  I.  23 
Giue  euerie  man  mycht  leue  according  to  his  vocation.  1622 
MAIIHE  tr.  Alcnians  Gunman  d'Alf.  n.  126  Euery  man  hue 
for  himselfe.  1656  STANLEY  Hist.  1'liilos.  v.  (1701)  167/1 
Maligned  by  those  who  lived  after  Tyrannical  institutions. 
a  1716  BLACKALL  Wks.  (1723)  I.  3  Rules.. such  as  all  that 
call  themselves  Christ's  Disciples  are  oblig'd  to  observe  Slid 
live  by.  1840  CARLYLE  Heroes  i.  5  It  is  not  easy  to  under 
stand  that  sane  men  could  ever,  .live  by  such  a  set  of  doc 
trines.  1858^3  —  I'mlk.  Gt.  ii.  i.  (1872)  IV.  24  They  saw 
no  society  ;  lived  wholly  to  their  work. 

d.  To  live  well:  (a)  to  have  abundance,  lo  feed 
luxuriously;  (/;)  to  be  in  comfortable  circumstances; 
(c)  to  live  a  virtuous  life. 

For  well  to  live  =  '  well  to  do ',  prosperous,  see  WsLLoA*, 
c  1350  Will.  Palernc  5393  pus  was  be  kowherd  out  of  kare 
kindeli  holpen,..wcl  to  liuen  for  euer.  1330  PALSGR.  612/2, 
I  shal  lyue  well  ynoughe  without  you.  1620  Sim. TON  Quuc. 
III.  xx.  141  He  preaches  well  that  lives  well,  quoth  Sanclio, 
and  I  know  no  other  Preaching.  1796  PEGGB  Anonym. 
(1809)  64  If  you  would  live  well  for  a  week,  kill  a  hog  ;  if 
you  would  live  well  for  a  month,  marry;  if  you  would  live 
well  all  your  life,  turn  priest.  1807-26  S.  COOPER  J'irst 
Lines  Surf.  (ed.  5)  68  Carbuncles  seem  ..most  common  ill 
persons  who  have  lived  well. 
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e.  To  live  in  (or  within}  oneself:  to  rely  upon 
oneself  for  occupation  and  diversion,  opposed  to 
living  '  in  society'. 

ti  1674  CLAKKNDON  Tracts  293  They  live  to  and  within 
themselves.  1762-71  H.  WAI.I'OI.K  Verities  Anccd.  Paint. 
(1786)  II.  125  Living  much  within  himself,  .his  chief  amuse 
ment  was  his  collection.  1872  J.  L.  SANFORD  /;'«£••  Kii/fs, 
Clitts.  /,  333  His  mind  had  been  prepared  for  the  application 
of  these  lessons  by  that  early  necessity  of  living  very  much 
ill  himself. 

f.  'With  tip.     f  (a)    To  live  up :  fig.  to  live  on 
a  high  level ;  to  take  a  high  intellectual  or  moral 
position,     (/i)  To  live  up  to  :  to  act  in  full  accord 
ance  with  (principles,  rules,  etc.).     Also,  to  push 
expenditure  to  the  full  limits  of  (one's  fortune). 

1682  DRVDEN  l\  cliff.  7,rt/<7  209  Those  who  followed  Reason's 
dictates  right,  Lived  up,  and  lifted  high  their  natural  light. 
1694  ATTERBURV  Serin.  >y  Disc.  (17261  I.  72  The  Rule  is 
strict  indeed;  hut  ..  there  are  Great  Helps  ..  enabling  us 
to  live  up  to  it.  1709  STKKI.K  'J'atlcr  No.  125  »  i  All  those 
who  do  not  live  up  to  the  Principles  of  Reason  and  Virtue. 
1711  AnuisON  Spcct.  No.  163  p  4,  I  am  one  of  your  Dis 
ciples,  and  endeavour  to  live  up  to  your  Rules.  1832  J.  S. 
KNOWI.ES  Hunchback  I.  i.  9  Your  fortune  . .  is  ample  ;  And 
doubtless  you  live  upr  to't.  1837  G.  K.  CORKIK  17  Sept.  in 
Mi-iti.  \v.  (1890)  90,  I  had  an  interesting  conversation  with 
the  Squire  on  the  duty  of  living  up  to  one's  convictions. 

5.  qttasi-/ra/«.  with  cognate  obj.  —4. 

r  1000  /Ki.i  RIC  Hem.  (Th.)  II.  476/1°  Se  cyning  Eglippus 
leofode  his  lif  on  eawfiestre  drohtnungc.  C"75  Land', 
lloiu.  115  He  seal  ..  for  godes  eie  libban  his  lif  rihtlii.-lie. 
n  1300-1400  Cursor  M.  10175  (GOH.)  Sua  haly  lijf  }>ai  lined 
euer.  c  1380  .Sir  Fenunb.  686  pou  hast  y-lyued  |>y  lif  to 
longe  to  do  me  such  a  -vpyte.  c  1380  Wvci.ir  Set.  I17.-S.  III. 
171  Howprestis  schulde  lyfue[/ri*fc*/lyfne]a  pore  lif.  (1450 
St.  Ciitlilvrt  (Surtees)  40  What  lyfe  he  lyflyd  t'e  treuth  ys 
laid.  1526  Pilgr.  J'erf.  (W.  de  \V.  1531)  15  b,  They  that 
lyueth  the  holy  lyfe  of  rcligyon.  1567  dndc  .y  C.odlie  Hall. 
(S.  T.  ,S.)  72  We  Mild . .  Leif  111  the  wai  Id  a  lyfe  pcrfyle.  1594 
MARLOWE  S  XASHK  llila  \\.  iii.  1C  3,  This  is  no  life  for  men 
at  arines  to  Hue.  1660  JER.  TAVI.OK  Worthy  Cmiuaoi,  35 
To  live  the  life  of  the  spirit.  1712  Anuisox  S/><\t.  No.  530 
p  4  It  shall  be  my  business  hereafter  to  live  the  life  of  an 
honest  man.  1853  M.  AKNOLD  ScJwlar&ipsy  xvii,  And  tach 
half  lives  a  hundred  different  lives.  1871  Moui.i.v  I'olfaii-e 
.1886)  9  Montaigne. — content  to  live  his  life,  leaving  many 
questions  open.  1895  XANGWIU.  Master  i.  vii.  74  The 
panorama  seemed  more  varied  than  when  he  was  living  the 
scenes  ill  all  their  daily  detail  of  dull  routine. 

b.  transf.  in  Jf tinting.  To  keep  up  (the  pace). 
Also  absol.  in  phr.  to  live  with  hounds. 

1840  I'raser's  Mug.  XXII.  681  We  whip  and  spur,  but 
cannot  live  the  pace.  1898  St.  James's  Caz,  15  Nov.  6/1 
The  check  . .  was  most  welcome  to  the  contingent  who  still 
lived  with  hounds. 

6.  i]iiasi-/ra«j.    To  live  down  :  t  &•  To  defeat  by 
superiority  of  life  (iioncc-usc).     b.  To  put  down, 
silence,  wear  out  (prejudice,  slander,  etc.) ;  to  cause 
.some  discreditable  incident)  to  be  forgotten  by  a 
blameless  course  of  life.     c.  To  lose  hold  of,  forget 
va  fancy)  as  life  goes  on. 

it  1731  A  i  1 1  l;i;i  KV  (J.),  A  late  prelate,  of  a  remarkable  /eal 
for  the  church,  were  religions  to  be  tried  by  lives,  would 
have  lived  down  the  pope,  and  the  whole  consistory.  1842 
MIALL  \nNo>uotif.  II.  i  It  has  lived  down  prejudice.  1884 
RIDKK  HAGGARD  /><»<>«  xxix,  It  is  very  probable  that  your 
cousin  will  live  down  his  fancy.  1893  Gi  Mi  K  Miss  D'r.'i- 
dflids  158  How  long  do  you  think  it  will  take  in  New  York 
society  for  a  girl  with  sixty  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  live 
anything  down? 

7.  trans.  To  express  in  one's  life  ;  to  carry  out  in 
one's  life  the  principles  of. 

1542  BECON  rotation  far  Lent  L  vj  b,  Not  only  loue  but 
also  lyue  y«  Gospel.  1642  FULLER  Holy  ,y  Prof.  St.  M.  ix. 
Si  Our  Minister  lives  Sermons.  1650  TK.MT  CpHitii.  Lev. 
MX.  37  Words  not  so  much  to  bee  lead  as  lived.  1671 
Fi  \\v.\,  1'ount.  of  Life  ix.  26  He  preached  the  Doctrine, 
and  Lived  the  Application,  a  1708  BEVEKIOGE  Thes.  T/ieol. 
(171 1)  II  I.  147  Hereby  you  may  be  sure  to  live  heaven  upon 
earth  in  time,  a  1770  JOKTIN  Serin.  (1771)  IV.  i.  3  To  say 
who  is  the  Lord.. is  to  deny  God.. and  live  a  lie.  1874 
IJLACKIK  .Self-Cult.  70  To  live  poetry,  indeed,  is  always 
better  than  to  write  it. 

8.  iiiti:  In  an  emphatic  sense  :  To  have  life  that 
is  worthy  of  the  name;  to  enjoy  of  use  one's  life 
abundantly. 


my  life  in  London.  ..  People  do  really  live  no  where  else. 
1726-31  TINDAL  Ka fin's  Hist.  Eng.  (1743^  1 1-  XVM.  129  Well 
inHit  I  breathe  but  never  think  I  lived.  1759  JOHNSON 
Kasselas  xxix,  While  you  are  making  the  choice  of  life,  you 
forget  to  live.  1827  KKIILE  Cltr.  V.  Ascension  Day  x,  Our 
wasted  frames  feel  the  true  sun,  and  live.  1851  1  HACKERAY 
J'lii'  Hum.  v.  (1858)  268  He  was  living  up  to  the  last  days 
of  his  life.  1889  '  ROI.I.  lioLDRKWoop '  Rottfry  iiiiihrAriiis 
dSyo)  317  Jack  Dawson  . .  didn't  care  about  anything  but 
horses  and  dogs,  and  lived  every  day  of  his  life. 

9.  To  continue  in  life ;  to  be  alive  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period  ;  to  have  one's  life  prolonged. 
Also  in  phrases  to  live  to  (lie  or  do  so  and  so) ; 
Long  live  (formerly  simply  live)  the  tengl 


lie  icicuv;  uutuu    i  T — -—  -  —  -.      • 

•\h  lut  3er  he  leoucde.  1297  K.  (.LOUC.  (Rolls)  7823  He 
bihet,  5if  he  moste  Hbbe,  pat  he  nolde  misdo  naminoi  e.  ,1 1300 
Cursor  M.  2082  Noe . .  Lined  fourli  5ere  after  be  Hod.  1362 
LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  vn.  16,  I  schal  leue  hem  lyflode..As  longe 
as  I  Hue.  ^1400  Lanfraiie's  Cirnrg.  94  If  )>«  ben  not 


LIVE. 

curid,  bei  lyuen  be  lengere  tyme.  c  1410  Anttirs  of  Arth. 
259  (Douce  MS.)  pou  shal  leve  but  a  stert.  <r  1450  tit. 
Med.  Bit.  (Heinrich)  138  Wheber  he  shal  lyuen  or  dye  of  be 
seeknesse.  n  1548  HALL  Citron.,  Hen.  VI,  ^y>\>,  Cnyng  : 
sainct  Denise,  live  kyng  Charles.  1386  in  Hearne  K.  Clone. 
(1724)  675/2,  I  am  so  unhappy  to  hatie  lyuen  to  see  this  un 
happy  daye.  1601  SIIAKS.  jul.  C.  iv.  iii.  114  Hath  Cassius 
liu'd  To  be  but  Mirth  and  Laughter  to  his  Brutus?  1613 
W.  LAW-SON  Country  Home™.  Card.  (1626)  7  Not  sufTrmg 
'  a  Tree  to  line  the  tenth  part  of  his  age.  1653  WALTON 
Angler  i;,?,  Harme  him  [a  frog]  ns  little  as  you  may  possibly, 
that  he  may  live  the  longer.  1699  R.  L'EsTRANGE  Krasiit. 
Cotloa.  (17251  210  If  I  live  to  come  back  again.  1718  PRIOR 
Solomon  Pref.,  And  in  this  kind  Mr.  Philips,  had  he  lived, 
would  have  excelled.  1743  BULKEUtv  &  CUMMINS  I  ey.  S. 
Seas  34  If  he  lives,  1  will  carry  him  a  Prisoner  to  the  Com 
modore.  1776  Trial  of  Nundocomar  32/2,  I  should  not 
have  supposed  he  could  live  many  hours.  1782  Umn-.n 
Cilfin  253  Now  let  us  sing,  Long  live  the  king  !  And  Oil- 
pin,  long  live  he !  1818  CKL-ISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  II.  270  1  o 
the  use  of  A.  for  09  years,  if  he  should  so  long  live.  1844 
DICKENS  Mart.  C/uiz.  xxxiv,  Live  and  learn  .Mr.  Bevan  . 
1893  Academy  13  May  412/1  Lord  Carnarvon  did  not  live 
to  put  the  final  touches  to  his  translation. 
fig.  1813  R.  THORN rox  16  June  in  Hansard  Purl.  Debates 
XX  VI.  685  A  great  statesman.,  had  once  exclaimed,  1  erlsh 
commerce — live  the  constitution  ! ' 

b.  with  ^foi-tlt,  on,  +  aver. 

c  1200  ORMIN  17213  Ace  ?iff  batt  he  batt  fullhtneckl  iss  Her 
Hfebb  forb  onn  erbe.  1387  THEVISA  lligdcu  (Rolls'  VII  141 
Alfridus  forsobe  after  his  blyndynge  sent  unto  Hely  lifted 
over  but  fewe  daycs.  i  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  13105  Made  wa.s 
this  manage  bo  mighty  betwcne,.  .And  [they]  lynet  furth  m 
Lykyng  a  long  tyme  after.  1611  SIIAKS.  \Vint.  f.  n.  in.  15: 
Shall  I  Hue  on,  to  sec  this  Kastaid  kneele,  And  call  me 
Father?  1866  M.  ARNOLD  Tliyrsis  iii,  While  the  tree  lived,, 
he  in  these  fields  lived  on.  1896  M.  FIELD  Alt/fa  i.  20, 
1  I  would  rather  drop  down  dead  Than  live  on  like  my  cousin. 

c.  said  of  the  Deity  and  of  spirits. 

971  Ulifkl.  lion:,  ni  ptirh  Godes  fultum,  be  lyfaS  &  rixaS 
'  a  butan  ende.  c  1200  Triii.  Coll.  l/oni.  23  And  alle  men 
shullen  dime  to  libbcn  echeliche.  (11223  Leg.  Koth.  177' 
per  as  me  HuciV-iain  blisse  buteneuch  bale.  1447  BOKENHASI 
Seyutys  (Ko.xbj  77,  1  wold  wot  what  it  may  the  avayle  lo 
forsakyn  the  gixldys  wych  leuyn  ay.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTOKE] 
D'Aeasla's  Hist,  liidi.s  v.  vii.  345  The  Indians  of  1'eru 
beleeved  commonly  that  the  Sollies  lived  after  this  Irfe. 

d.  To  escape  spiiitual  death. 

,-i37S,Vi.  Lcf.  Sain/fx\i.  (Mafdalena)  15  PC  dcd  ofsyn- 
fill  I  na  wil  hot  |>at  he  leife  his  syn  S;  lif.  1435  MlSYK 
/•'in  of  Lore  n.  xi.  (1896.1  99  Lern.  .to  lufe  bi  makar,  if  bou 
desyre  to  lyfe  qw  hen  bou  hens  passys.  1508  FISHER  7  I'enit. 
Ps.  Ii.  Wks.  (1876)  103,  I  wyll  not  the  delh  of  a  syniicr,  but 
that  he  be  tourned  from  his  wycked  lyfe  and  leue.  l6n 
•  BIBLE  i'.^ck.  xxxiii.  11. 

e.  fi;.  (fact,  and   rhetorical).  Of  things :    1  o 
survive,  continue  in  operation. 

1768  GRAY  l;.lay  92  E'en  in  our  Ashe-  live  their  wonted 
Fires.  1863  WOOI.NER  My  Beautiful  Lady  $,  Nothing  h\e, 
but  perfect  Love.  1895  MERRIMAN  Sowers  i,  What  little 
daylight  there  was  lived  on  the  western  horizon.  1896 
Atltinxiiiu  24  Apr.  547/2  Blunders  of  this  sort  live  long. 

f.  quasi-frw/w.    To   live   out :    to    complete    (a. 
!    term  of  life) ;  also  to  survive  the  end  of   a  period 

of  time'.     Also  dial,  to  survive   (a  person;  :  see 

Eng.  Dial.  Dill. 
,535  COVI--RDAI.E  I's.  Iv.  23  The  bloudthurstie  and  disceal- 

full  shal  not  lyue  out  half  their  dales.     1899  Guv  BOOTHBY 

llr.  Nikola's  M.rperilll.  ii.  55  He  was  as  certain  as  any  one 
\    possibly  could  be  that  the  chap  could  not  live  out  tin-  week. 

Mod.  I  never  thought  he  would  live  out  the  night.    (Recent 
1    Diets  ."ive  '  lo  live^ml  a  war,  a  term  of  office,  a  century  .) 

10.  Chiclly  of  a  vessel :  To  escape  destruction  ; 

10  remain  afloat.     Also  quasWn»w.  of  persons.  To 
lire  out  (a  storm  i  :  to  escape  destruction  by. 

1601  SH\KS.  Ttoel.  N.  l.  ii.  14,  I  saw  your  brother,  .bindc 
himselfe.  .To  a  strong  Maste,  that  liu'd  vpon  the  sea.  1615 
A.  STAI-KORD  Heav.  Dagge  To  Rdr.  17  There  arc  Colte, 
who  will  venture  to  row  in  waters  wherein  (to  use  the  sea 
faring  phrase)  they  cannot  line.  1671  NAHBOHOUCH  in  Ace. 
Si'.'.  Late  I'oy.  I.  (1694)  190  It  was  impossible  for  the  lioat 
to  live  any  longer  in  that  Sea.  1719  Di:  Foi;  Crusoe  I.  xvi. 
(1840)  289  The  savages  in  the  boat  never  could  live  out  the 
storm.  1793  SMEATON  Kdystonc  L.  §  142  Carrying  out  the 
King's  Mooring  P.arges  so  far  to  sea,  where  they  could  not 
live  but  in  fine  weather.  1838  Coi..  HAWKER  Diary  (1893) 

11  145  A  ferocious  hurricane.. so  that  nothing  could    live 
afloat.    1834  H.  MILLER  Silt,  f,  Scliia.  (1858)  15,  I  have  seen 
a  boat  live  in  as  bad  a  night  as  this. 

11.  To  continue  in  the  memory  of  men  ;  lobe  per 
manently  commemorated;    to  escape  obliteration 
or  oblivion. 

<- 1386  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  i.xix.  xi,  From  out  the  booke 
(let  the  wicked]  be  crossed,  Where  the  good  men  live  en- 
grossed.  1613  SIIAKS.  lien.  ('///,  iv.  ii.  ^  Mem  null 
manners,  liue  in  lirassc,  their  Vertues  We  write  in  Water. 
1638  F.  JuNlL'S  I'aint.  Ancients  56  Let ..  the  temples  be 
•  •raced  with  such  sights  ;  workc  them  out  in  ivorie  ;  let  them 
live  in  colours.  1688  PRIOR  To  Countess  Exeter  13  Eliza  s 
glory  lives  in  Spenser's  song.  1718  —  Solomon  ill.  =04  A 
fancied  kind  of  being  to  retrieve.  And  in  a  book,  or  from  a 
building  live,  a  1748  WATTS  (J.),  That  which  strikes  the 
eye  Lives  long  upon  the  mind.  1800-24  CA  M  PHI  ,I.L  HaUovtta 
Ground  \\,  To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind,  Is  not  to  die. 
1835  MACAL-LAY  Hist.  Kug.  xviii.  IV.  131  One  noble  passage 
still  lives,  and  is  repeated  by  thousands  who  know  not 
whence  it  comes.  (11873  MACKEADV  Kciutu,  (1875)  1.  94 
Cooke's  representation  of  the  part.,  lived  in  my  memory  in 
all  its  sturdy  vigour.  1883  R.  W.  DIXON  Mauo  l.  vm.  21 
So  would  he.. give  me  those  kind  looks  which  live  in  me. 

12.  To  make  one's  abode;  to  dwell,  reside.  Also, 
lo  cohabit.    Also  with  \forth.    Of  shop-assistants: 
to  live  in :  to  reside  in  the  establishment ;  opposed 
to  to  live  out.     To  live  out  (U.S.  colloq.) :  to  be  in 
domestic  service. 


LIVE. 

c  1205  LAV.  6235  We  wulIeS.  .be  leofuen  wi5  a  to  ure  Hue. 
<  1220  /icxtiary  518  Ki>  fis  wune'A  wift  Se  se  grund,  and  Iiue5 
8er  cure  heil  and  sund.  1377  LANGL.  /'.  /'/.  I!,  x.  438  For-bi 
lyue  we  forth  with  Hther  men.  1430-40  Lvnc.  Bochas  vin. 
i.  (1554!  178  Decius  ..lined  in  deserte  ferre  out  in  wildernes. 
t  1450  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  1  1.  249  That  haiit  lywith  in  Lowthe 
many  longe  days.  1508  DUNBAR  Poems  vii.  30  Welcurn, 
therfor,  abufe  all  livand  leyd,  Withe  us  to  Hue,  and  to  maik 
recidence.  1580  LVI.Y  Enphnes  (Arb.)  266  He  is  not  where 
be  liues,  but  wher  he  loues,  1600  SIIAKS.  A.  }'.  L.  \\.  iii.  72 
Here  liued  I,  but  now  line  here  no  more.  1662  STILLINGFL. 
Orig.  Sacr.  n.  iv.  g  2  It  was  their  office  to  teach  the  people, 
and  therefore  it  was  necessary  they  should  live  among 
them.  1681  FLAVKL  Meth.  Grace  xiv.  283  The  righteous 
is  more  excellent  than  his  neighbour,  though  he  live  next 
dore  to  a  graceless  nobleman.  1711  STKKLIC  Spect.  No.  49 
F  4  The  Coffee-house  is  the  Place  of  Rende/vous  to  all  that 
live  near  it.  1731  Ccntl.  Mag.  I.  391/1  Hlusier.  .has  liv'd 
in  the  Country  ever  since.  1815  Ann.  AY^.,  Chron.  49  The 
family,  with  whom  she  lived  servant.  1855  MRS.  TEKHI-XK 
Hidden  Path  vii.  63  She  has  never  lived  out  before.  1875 
JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  21  1.  80  Melesias  and  I  live  together,  and 
our  two  sons  live  with  us.  1891  Daily  ^Veivs  14  July  7/3 
It  was  admitted  that  they  lived  together.  1895  Law  Times 
C.  133/2  The  deceased  lived  in  a  cottage  near  the  up  side 
of  the  railway  line.  1896  C.  BOOTH  Life  ty  Labour  Lond. 
VI  L  217  The  majority  of  grocers'  assistants  still  live  in. 
Ibid.  218  Men  ..who  live  out  not  unfrequently  help  them 
selves  to  food. 

fig.  a  1340  HAM  POLE  Psalter  xvii.  50  Lord  lifes  in  my 
bert.  x8«7  PI-SKY  Real  Presouc  \.  (1869)  4  The  Fathers, 
among  whom,  for  these  last  twenty  years,  I  have  lived,  as 
in  my  home. 

b.  To  live  in  (a  room,  etc.)  :  to  occupy,  in 
habit  ;  to  treat  as  one's  ordinary  abode.  In  quots. 
in  indirect  passive. 

1885  MHS.  C.  PKAKD  Head  Station  L  3  The  veranda  was 
more  lived  in  than  the  sitting-room.  1895  Pull  Mall  Mag. 
Mar.  407  The  drawing-room  looked  more  lived-in  than  ever. 

13.  Comb.  In  names  of  plants  :  Live  ;for)  ever, 
(a)  =  LIVE-LONG  i  and  2  ;  <fc  Everlasting  Flower, 
Helichrysutii,  Live  in  idleness  (  —  lovc-in- 
idlcness\  a  name  for  the  Heartsease  or  Pansy. 

1597  fiKRARDK  Herbal  11.  cxcv.  517  It  .  .  may  be  kept  .. 
by  the  space  of  a  whole  yeere  ..  wherefore  our  English 
women  haue  called  it  Liue  long,  or  Line  foreuer.  Ihid.  n. 
ccxcix.  705  Called.  .in  English..  Panties,  Liue  in  Idl«:nt;>. 
a  1700  Ii.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crist',  If  carts-case,  ..  an  Herb 
called  ..  Live  in  Idleness,  ..  or  Pansies.  1715  PF.TIVKR  in 
Pkil.  Tr.uis.  XXIX.  355  Round  Saddle-leaved  Cape  Live- 
ever.  Eliihrysitm  Caf>cnsc.  1760  J.  LKE  Introd.  Bot.  Aj)p. 
317  Live-ever,  Scditw.  1763  J.  WHKKLKR  Bot.  fy  Gardeners 
Diet.,  Liveever,  Crassula.  1866  Trcfis.  Bot.,  Livelong  or 
Llve-for-ever,  Sednni  Tclcfihittat.  1884  BURROUGHS  Eresh 
Fields  viii.  (1895)  171,  I  did  not  catch  a  glimpse  of.  .elecam 
pane,  live-fur-ever,  bladder  campion,  and  others,  of  which  I 
bee  acres  at  home. 

tliive,  7'.-  Obs.  rare.  [f.  live,  LIFE  sk.  Cf. 
LIVEN  "'.]  trans.  To  give  life  to  ;  to  quicken,  vivify. 

1413  Pilgr.  Xoivle  i  Caxton  1403)  iv.  xxviii.  73  TliU  soule 
setisitif  wniche  euery  beest  beryth  in  his  blood  lyuclh  or 
quycketh  the  body  to  which  he  is  conioyned. 

Live,  variant  of  LKVE  v.~   Obs. 

Liveable,  livable  (H-vab'l),  a.    [f.  LIVE  v. 

+  -ABLE.] 

fl.  Likely  to  live.  <9Ar.  ;wv~°. 
1611  in  COIGRAVK  s.v.  I'ial'lc. 

t2.  Conducive  to   comfortable)  living.  Obs. 

1664  Pi-.i'YS  Ditiry  19  Feb.,  They  arc  counted  very  rich 
people,  worth  at  least  toor  i2,ooo/.,  and  their  conn  try  house 
all  the  ycare  long,  and  all  things  liveable. 

3.  Of  a  house,  a  room,  or  locality  :  That  may  be 
lived  in  ;  suitable  for  living  in. 

1814  J  \XK  ACSTKN*  Mansf.  P<irk  xxv,  There  will  be  work 
for  five  summers  at  least  before  the  place  is  liveable.  1827 
SCOT  r  in  Lockhart  Life  August,  He  [Scott]  lined  to  say  that 
lie  did  not  know  a  more  '  liveable  '  country  (than  the  vale  of 
Tweed].  1830  CAMPBELL  in  Lady  i\  far  trail's  Mi'ta.  (1862*  1  1. 
310  You  will  imd  me  in  a  far  more  liveable  part  of  London 
than  I  lived  in  before.  1849  Ln.  CARLISLK  jfrnl.  12  Feb.  in 
Trevelyan  Life  Macaulay  (1889)  479  His  rooms  at  the  top 
of  the  Albany  are  very  liveable.  1879  Miss  BIRD  R&ky 
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Mountains  202  [South  Park]  looked  to  me  quite  lowland 
and  livable.  1895  Athenaeum  10  Aug.  195/3  If  men  had 
learnt  the  art  of  living  in  Africa,  that  continent  would  prove 
quite  as  '  livable  '  as  Brazil. 

4.  Of  life  :    That  can  be  lived  ;  bearable,  sup 
portable. 

1841  ARNOLD  in  Stanley  Life  (1844)  H.  App.  C.  436  But 
not  the  strongest  Tory  or  Conservative  values  our  Church  or 
Law  more  than  I  do,  or  would  find  life  le>s  liveable  without 
ihem.  1865  WHEWKLL  in  Life  541,  I  cannot  yet  see  how 
life  is  livable.  1896  A>//W«  (N.  Y.)  LXII.  28/3  Who  has 
for  three  years  found  life  quite  livable. 

5.  Of  persons  (also  liveable  wif/L}  :  That  may  be 
lived  with  ;  companionable,  sociable. 

1860  Chawb.  JrnL  XIV.  305  Many  men  and  women  are 
of  irreproachable  character  in  all  the  great  essentials,  yet 
ate  not  liveable  people.  1888  Atht'mritm  21  Apr.  501/3 
Few  will  leave  so  pleasant  an  impression  [as  Matthew 
Arnold),  few  will  seem  so  livable-with  as  he.  1896  K.  F. 
BENSON  Babe  B.  A.  7  They  were  both,  .very  live-able-with. 

Hence  Lrveableness,  quality  of  beinj;  'liveable' 
(in  quot.  1895,  capability  of  living,  'viability'). 

1860  Chainh.  Jrttl.  XIV.  305  Everybody  who  has  ever 
been  a  member  of  a  household  or  a  family,  must  have  a 
ready  conception  of  the  quality  —  liveablencss.  1882  S  t  KVI.N- 
SON  Earn.  Stud.  103  If  the  poet  is  to  be  of  any  help,  he  must 
testify  to  the  liveableness  oflife.  1895  Af/i''n,Knin  :"j  July 
129/1  The  articles,  .are  very  fair  of  their  kind.  Hut  they 
have  absolutely  no  independent  livableness. 

Lrve-bait.  [f.  LIVE  a.  +•  HAIT  sb.]  A  living 
worm,  small  fish,  etc.  used  as  a  bait  in  angling. 
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1616  SfRi  L.  &  MAKKH.  Country  Faruu  513  V'our  Liuc- 
baits  are  worines  of  all  kinds.  1851  llliistr.  Catal.  Gt. 
I  Exhib,  361  Folding  live-bait  kettle. 

Hence  Lrve-baiting,  fishing  with  live  bait. 

1867  F.  FKAXIIS  Angling  (1880)  132  Live  baiting  is  the 
next  method  for  discussion. 

Liveblood  :  see  LIFE-BLOOD  3. 

Lived  (loivcl;,  a.  [f.  LIFE  sb.  +  -ED  -.] 
Possessed  of  or  endowed  with  a  certain  kind  or 
length  oflife.  Also  LONG-LIVED,  SHI >KT-UVKI>  «</)>. 

1589  R.  HAKVEY  PL  Perc.  (1860)  13  If  you  jiearce  his  hart, 
you  can  doo  him  little  liar  me,  for  he  is  liude  like  a  Cat. 
1825  Coi.KRiiKiK  Lett.  11895)  743  Nature  i*  a  wary  wily 
long-breathed  old  witch,  tough-lived  as  a  turtle. 

Lived  (Hvd),  ///.  a.  [f.  LIVE  v.  +  -ED1.]  a. 
That  has  been  lived  or  passed  through,  b.  That 
is  expressed  in  one's  life. 

1879  ToDHfNTEK  Alccstis  3  Cheapen  not  the  worth  of  our 
lived  lives.  1882  HINSPAU;  Cat-field  .V  Education  I.  77 
The  world  demands  a  lived  gopcl  as  well  as  a  preached 
gospel. 

Live-day  long  (IJurns^ :  see  LIVELONG  i  b. 
Iiivefull,  -les,  obs.  ff.  LIFEFI  L,  LIFELESS. 
Live-honey:  see  LIKE-HONKY. 
Livelich,  obs.  form  of  LIVELY. 
-Mirvelihead.   Obs.    [f.  LIVELY  +  -HEAD.] 

1.  Liveliness ;  vivacity. 

(•  1440  Prouip.  fan1.  308/2  Levelylieede,  or  qwj-knesse 
[J/.V.  A',  liyflines],  vivacitas.  1647  H.  MOKE  Song  of  Soul 
n.  iii.  i.  ii,  The  stronger  hope,  the  stronger  fear  is  fed  ;  One 
mother  both  and  the  like  Hvelyhed.  a  1717  PAKNKLL  Poet, 
li'ks.  (1833)  20  With  lusty  livelyhed  he  talks. 

b.  Living  form  or  original.  Also,  condition  of 
being  alive;  life. 

CI54J  SVKRKY  Death  Sir  T.  IVyatt  2  in  Tottets  J//V. 
lArb.)  28  Dyuers  thy  death  doe  diuwwly  bemone  :  Some, 
that  in  presence  of  thy  huelyhed  Lurked.  1590  STKNSKK 
/•'.  Q.  n.  ix.  3  What  mote  ye  weene,  if  the  trew  lively-head 
( >f  that  most  glorious  visage  he  did  vew  !  1596  Ibid.  vi.  vii. 
20  Hut,  when  lie  nigh  approchl,  he  mote  aread  Plaine  signes 
in  him  of  life  and  Itvelihead. 

2.  In  senses  of  LIVELIHOOD  1 :  Means  of  living  ; 
also,  inheritance. 

1471-6  P!ninf>ion  Con-.  (Camden)  27  She  hath  no  other 
mean  to  help  herself  with,  unto  that  a  determination  be  had 
betwixt  T — 1— &  her,  of  the  Hvelyhed  that  standeth  in 
Iravers  betwixt  them.  1590  SI-EXSKR  F.  Q.  n.  ii.  2  Full  little 
wcene>i  thou  what  sorrowes  are  Left  thee  for  pore  ton  of  thy 
livelyhed. 

Livelihood1  (brvlihud).    Forms:  a.  i  liflad, 
2-5  lif-,  3-6  lyf-,  4  liif-,  lyff-,  lyif-,  4-6  lyfe-, 
lyve-,  4-7  live- ;  2-4  -lad,  37  -lode,  4  -ladd, 
-laid(e,  -late,  -led(e,  4-6  -lode, -loo d,  4-7  -lod, 
-loode,  5  -lothe,  Me.  -lat,  5-7  -load,  6  -lodde, 
|    .SV.  -lait,  -lett.     £.  5  livelhood,  -hud,  liffleod, 
6  lyveliod,livelihod,  livelehood,  lyvelyhoode, 
1    7  liveliehood,  6- livelihood.    [OK.  lifUid,  i.  lif 
1    life  +  lad  course,  way,  also  subsistence  (,see  LOAD, 
i    LODE).     Cf.  the  corresponding  OIIG.  liblcita  pro 
visions,  subsistence,  f.  lib  life  +  Icita  conduct.     In 
the  i6th  c.  the  spelling  was  gradually  assimilated 
vsee  forms)  to  that  of  LIVELIHOOD-,  -HEAD.] 

fl.  Course  of  life,  lifetime;  kind  or  manner  of 
1    life;  conduct.  Obs. 

c  looo    Benedictine^    Rule  \,    (Sclmier-Wiilker)   9/20   J>.'tt 

|    feor<5e  mnneca  cyn  is,  |>c  is  \Vidscribul  xeiKcmned,  ba  ealle 

beora  liflnde  [L.  &&Ev//anM]geond  mis^enlice  beoda  fara<5. 

(  1175  Lamb,  flout.  85  Hwet  is  bet  lie  me!  mare  spcnen  of 

I    bis  a^en  feire  forbisne   of  his  a^ene  liflade.      c  1230  f/nti 

Mcid.  5  purh  englene  liflade  N:  heuenlich  Jrat  leades  bah  ha 

licomliche  wunie   up  on   eorfte.      a  1300  Cursor  AL    1506, 

I  find  na  term  of  his  [cayme.s]  liuelaul.     a  1300  Ibid.  2009 

1    A  neu  liuelade  cun  J>ai  bigin.     c  1449  PKCOCK  Refr.  n.  xii. 

-•17  For  gone rnau nee  and  reule  of  her  lijflode.     a  1470  ('• 

i    AsnBV/?/r/rt  rhilos.  374  Directs  his  levelode  profitably.  1581 

1    J.  BELL  f /addons  AHSIV.  Owr.  344  How  is  this  contrary^ 

1    to  y>  auncicnt  custome.  .of  the  Klders,  If  ministers,  .many 

I    wives  for  the  necessary  comfort  of  theyr  lively  hood? 

2.    Means   of    living,   maintenance,    sustenance ; 
,    esp.  in  to  cant,  gain,  £V/,  make,  seek  a  livelihood. 

a  1300  Eall  f<(  Passion  37  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  13  In  be  vale 
:    of  cboir  his   Huelod  he  (Adam]  most  swink  sore,     a  1300 
,    Cursor  M.   1962  Etc  . .  Na  o  fouxul  bat  rcfes  his  liuelade. 
:     13. .  Caw.  «t  Cr.  Knt.  133  |>at  be  hide  myV  haf  leue  liflode 
'    to  each.     1357  Lay  Folks  C  ft  tech.   212  We  ..  withdrawes 
lyuelade  fra  lhatn  tli.it  nede  haues.     c  137$  6V.  Leg.  Saints 
xxiv.  (Alexis^  169  And  I  Ike  day  thigyt  Inslyf-Ied  At  fame  bat 
passage-by  bare  mad.      1387  TKI-.VISA  Higdcn  (Rolls*  VII. 
331  Lanfrank..wasa  man  \>nl  kou[-e  doo  no  grete  werkcs  to 
i;etc  his  liflode   bcrwib.    1:1449  PKLOCK  AV/r.  342  Poul.. 
wroujte  with  hi>e  hondis  for  to  fiaue  bis   lijflode.      c  1470 
HI:NKY   Wallace  ix.    176   My  lyflat  is  bot  honest  chewy- 
sauce.    1483  CAXTON  (.;<*/<{.  Leg.  40/2  Noc  began  to  labouer 
for  his  lyfelode  with    his    sones.      1581    MAKBECK    Bk.   of 
Notes  1104  Then  must  it  be  the  Priests  wages,  which  at    J 
that   time   had    no  oilier    livelode.     1611    KIULK   rr?f,   to    \ 
Rdr.  PI   Those  nonrsing  fathers  and  mothers,  .that  with 
draw  from  them   who   hang   vpon   their   breasts  ..liuely-    I 
:    hood   and  support  fit  for  their  estates.     1660  WOOD  Life    \ 
I    Dec.  ((J.  H.  S.)   I.  360  To  gaine  a  bare  livelihood.     1680 
1     At'BRKY    in  Lett.   Eminent  rersons  uSij»    III.  401  What     i 
!    he   did  for  bis  delight  and   recreation    only  when  a  boy,    j 
!    proved    to    be   his    livelihood    when    a   man.      1702    En^. 
Thcophrast.   117  A  ha/ardous   Trade  to  which  they  have     j 
bound  themselves  to  get   a  Lively  hoot! .     1719  W.   \Vooi>    , 
!    Sitr?'.  Trade  297  To.  .restrain  our  own  Subjects  from. .seek-    ' 
\    ing   their    Livelihoods.      1727  DK    FOK   Syst.    Magic   i.    i.    j 
'    (1840)   4   They   made   a  livelihood   or    trade   of  it.      1830    j 
1    HKRSCHEL  Stud.  Nat.  PkiL  61  Fuhermen  who  gain  tbeir    \ 


LIVELILY. 

livelihood  on  its  waters.  1875  JOVVETT  Plato  ted.  2-  V.  118 
Let  eai.li  man  practise  one  art  which  i^  to  be  his  livelihood. 
1881  JEAN  L.  WATSON  Life  R.  S.  Candlis/t  vii.  87  When 
Dr.  Candlish  left  the  Establishment  he  did  so  without  any 
prospect  of  a  livelihood. 

fb.  Corporeal  sustenance,  food,  victuals.   Obs. 
11300  Cursor  M.  10835  Quils  bai  dight  him  his  liuelade, 

In  orisun  he  lai  and' bade,  c  1575  .SV.  Leg.  Saints  xxxvi. 
\Raptista}  280  Wyld  hony  wes  his  lyflede,  &  a  thinge  callit 
locusta.  1382  WVCLIF  Dent.  ii.  28  Lyuelodis  bi  prijssel  to 
vs,  that  we  eeten.  c  1400  Aj>ol.  Loll.  21  Crist.. wold  not 
curse  hem  bat  denoied  to  Him  harlwrow  &  lifelod.  1688 
R.  HOLME  Armoury  \\.  122/2  Oaks,  Elms,  Ashes,  Walnuts, 
Chesnuts,  and  such  Trees,  wrong  them  [Fruit  Trees] ..  of 
their  Livelyhood. 

fc.  In  immaterial  sense  ^  fig.  Obs. 

1616  HIKKON  ll'ks.  I!.  38  Faith  is  (as  it  were)  the  liuely- 
hood  of  a  Christian  :  it  is  the  stocke  whereon  hee  liues.  1639 
DKUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Answ.  to  Objections  Wks.  (1711)  214 
We  will  allow  no  Hvelyhood  to  tender  consciences.  1678 
UUSVAN  Pilgr.  i.  (1900)  118  His  livelihood  was  upon  things 
that  were  Spiritual  \HMtVf.  note,  Little-Faith  could  not  live 
upon  Esaus  Pottage]. 

f  3.  Income,  revenue,  stipend  ;  pi.  emoluments. 

1422  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  51,  I  bequeth  to  two  pre>tes, . .  re- 
.sonable  lyuelode.  1433  Rolls  of  J'arlt,  IV.  424/2  Some 
withouteany  liflode  or  guerdon.  1439  W.  UYNC;HAM  Petit,  to 
Hcn.l'I  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  1.  Introd.  56  For 
all  liberal!  sciences  used  in  your  seid  universitees  certein 
lyflode  is  ordeyned  and  endued,  c  1440  Promp.  Parv. 
308/2  Lyflode,  or  vvarysone,.  .donatii'um.  c  1460  FORTESCL'E 
Abs.  «f  Lint.  Men.  x.  (1885)  131  How  necessarie  it  is  that  he 
[the  King]  haue  grete  livelod  abpff  the  same  charges.  1463 
Bury  Wills  (Camden)  29  The  seid  Marie  preest  to  haue  the 
seyd  \\\s.  \\\}d.  to  avmentacion  of  his  bfloode.  1475  Kk. 
Xoblesse  (Koxb.)  32  Rewarded  in  lifelode  of  londes  and 
tenementis  yoven  in  the  counte  of  Mayne.  1502  ARNOLDS 
Chron.  \  1811)  270  The  \  erely  Stint  of  the  Lyuelod  belonging 
to  London  Brytlge.  1530-1  Act  22  Hen.  F///,  c.  15  Any 
spiritual!  persons  . .  hauyng  any  dignitee,  benefyce,  promo- 
cion,  or  other  spiritual!  lyuelode,  within  the  protunce  of 
Yorke.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.  (1809)  igg  The  Cardinall.. 
gave  Elizabeth  Beauchampe  thre  C.  markes  of  Livelod. 
"563-83  FOXE^.  <$•  M.  II.  1052,  I.  .exhorle  you  tobeare  your 
purtes  of  your  liuelode  &  salarie  towerd  the  paiment  of  this 
summe  graunted.  1621  BP.  Mot' NTAGU  Diatribas  2^7  There 
was  payed  vnto  the  Sanctuary  for  them  Avrpor,  which  went 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Priests  amongst  their  other  liuely- 
hoods  and  Reuenues. 

+  4.  Property  yielding  an  income,  landed  or  in 
herited  property ;  an  estate,  inheritance,  patrimony. 
Also,  man  of  (great ,  small]  livelihood.  Obs. 

1413  nigr.  Stnvlc  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  xxx.  80  Yf  the  Cbyue- 
tayne  were  taken  of  the  same  counlre  where  that  he  is 
enheryted  and  bath  hi-;  lyuelode.  1438  E.  E.  Wills  (1882) 
iii  Item  all  myn  owne  lyuelode  to  remeyne  to  my  next 
beires.  1:1440  I'artonopc  5013  He  was  no  man  of  grete 
lifelode.  ?  1465  Paston  Lett.  II.  254  What  tyme  that  I  rode 
oute  abou te  my  litil  livelod.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  \.  iii, 
Syre  Ector  . .  had  grete  lyuelode  aboute  london.  1484 
CAXTON  Fables  of  Poge  iv,  [None  ought  to  hunt  and  hawk] 
withoute  he  be  moche  ryche  and  man  of  lyuelode.  1513 
Bk.  Kcruyngc  in  Babces  Bk.  (1868)  285  Some  lorde  is  of 
Mode  royall  &  of  small  lyuelode.  1528  TINDALE  Obcd.  Chr. 
Man  94  b,  To  byld  abbays,  to  endote  them  with  lyvelode,  to 
be  prayd  fore  forever.  1545  BRINK  LOW  Compl.  xv.  (1874) 
38  Thei  can  not  be  content  with  the  sufficyent  lyuelodes 
that  their  fathers  left  them.  1570  Queen  s  C  ounce  II  ""s  Let. 
7  Feb.  un  A".  $•  Q.  i  Aug.  1857),  Such  special!  men  of  lyve- 
liod  and  worshipp  of  the  said  Countie  as  have  interest 
herein.  1394  CAREW  Tasso  (1881)  15  To  this  liuelode 
that  from  his  mother  came.  Conquests  he  winncd.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  411  Being  entred  once  vpon  those 
grounds  as  his  owne  liuelode  and  possession.  1627  SIR  R. 
COTTON  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1650)  I.  469  For  the  Land- 
forces,  if  it  were  for  an  Offensive  War,  the  men  of  les.-.  liveli 
hood  were  the  best  spared. 

5.  Comb.\  flivelod-man,  man  of  property. 

-1470  HUSKY  U'aUafe  vi.  72  This  lyflat  man  bye  gal  in 
manage,  c  1500  Melnsi>ic\\.  31,  I  shal  make  the  for  to  be 
..the  gretest  and  best  lyuelod  man  [F.  terrien\  of  them 
all.  1570  Henrys  Wallace  \\\.  869  The  lyflait  men  \c  1470 
the  blessit  men],  that  was  off  Scotland  borne,  Fwnde  at  his 
faith  Wallace  gert  lhaini  be  sworn. 

t  Iii'velihood  -.  Obs.    [f.  LIVELY  a.  +  -HOOD.] 

-  I.IVKI.INESH  in  various  senses. 

1566  PAINTER  P«il.  Picas,  \.  106  How  much  his  [Love's] 
assaultes  can  debilitate  the  livulilioode  of  ibe  bodies  and 
spiritesof  men.  1593  Rites  $  Mon.  Ck.  Dnrk.  (Surtees)  29 
The  fairness  of  the  wall,  the  staitlynes  of  the  pictures  and 
the  lyvelyhoode  of  the  payntin;^.  1594  J.  KING  Funeral 
Serin,  in  Jonas  (1618)  673  His  spirit  departeth  ;  not  only  his 
strength,  his  health,  his  agility,  his  liuelihi>od  ;  but  bis  breath. 
1601  SIIAKS.  AU"s  Welt  I.  i.  58  The  lirrany  of  her  sorrower 
takesall  liuelibood  from  her  cheeke.  i6i6SfRiL.  &MARKH. 
Country  Far  we  638  The  red  (wines]  which  are  not  yet 
(.nine  to  tlieir  liuelyhood  and  inaturitie.  1619  W.  SCI..MKK 
1:.\'P.  i  Thcss,  (1630)  i  j  They  are  actions  operaliue,  full  of 
Hulihood  and  efficacy.  16400.  HARVKY  Synagogue  (1647) 
37  Thy  Circumcision  writ  thy  death  in  blood,  Haptisrne 
in  water  scales  my  livelyhood.  a  1641  Itp.  MOUNTAGU 
Aits  <y  Mon.  (1642)  93  In  the  Law-maker  and  the  Law- 
dispenser,  doing  tlieir  duties,  consists  the  life  and  livelihood 
of  any  Slate.  1641  Rflat.  Ans7c.  Earl  Stratford  3  The 
Lieutenant,  .spake,  .with  such  a  measure  of  Kluquence  and 
LivL-ly-lmod,  that  his  very  Enemies  were  affected  with 
it.  1646  J.  GREGORY  Xotes^Obs.  (1650*  32  The  first  judged 
of  the  Livleyhood  anil  duration,  .of  the  City. 

Live-like  :  sec  LIFE-LIKE  and  LIVE  a.  8. 

Iiivelily  .bi-vlili),  adv.  [f.  LIVELY  a.  +  -LY  -.] 
In  a  lively  manner  (see  the  senses  of  LIVELY  <z.). 
Briskly,  vigorously ;  keenly;  vividly,  impressively. 

1558  KNOX  Baptism  Scl.  Writ.  (1845)  -53  ''^e  promises  of 
Salvation  in  Christ  Jesus  are  not  in  the  papistical  baptism 
Hvelity  and  truly  explained  to  the  people.  1634-5  UHFRF.TON 
Trar.  (Che  t  ham  Soc.'  57  Pictures  made  in  wax  most  livelyly 
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of  the  Infanta.  1646  H.  LAWRENCE  Conuu.  Angelh  59  Let 
themwalke  live)  Hy  and  cheerefully.  \ftyj\x.Ctess  D' A  itnovs 
Trait,  (1706)  28  Least  he  should  .  .appear  livelily  toucht  with 
the  Reproach  she  made  him.  1709  S.  SEWALL  Diary  13  July 
(1879.)  I'-  25.8,  I  found  the  Deal-IJox-  of  Wafers  all  afire, 
burning  livelily.  1751  ELIZA  HEYWOOH  Betsy  Thoughtless 
HI.  132  Those  distractions,  which  her  letters  to  lum'had  so 
HvelHy_  represented.  1825  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  n.  Snpernnn. 
vl/rt>^  IJvelily  expressing  the  hi  illownessof  a  day's  pleasuring. 
a  1834  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Rein.  (1836)  II.  u6Truths,  which 
it  seemsalmost  impossihle  that  any  mind  should  so  distinctly, 
so  livelily,  and  so  voluntarily,  have  presented  to  itself.  1845 
H.  WARUURTON  Crescent  $  Cross  I.  12  [They]  bound  over 
the  depths  of  ocean  as  livelily  as  if  they  were  all  tritons  and 
sea-nymphs.  iM&Atkfrumm  No.  1944. 132/1  A  fourth,  who 
is  livelily  talking. 

Liveliness  (bi-vlimV).  [f.  LIVELY  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  bein^  lively  (see  the  senses  of 
LIVELY  a.) ;  f  vitality  (ofo.\  activity,  vigour,  anima 
tion,  vivacity,  vividness. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  m.  xvii,  (1495)  63  The 
sy^te  hath  the  name  ofvivacitas,  that  is  ly  fly  ness.  <•  1440 
I'romf*.  Parv.  308/2  Levelyheede,  or  qwyknesse  (MS.  A", 
liyfh'nes),  vfaacitas.  1545  RAVXOLD  Byrtk  Mankvinie  i  ;g 
Oner  nuiche  aboundance  of  water  ..  cxtynguyssheth  the 
lyuelynesse  8:  the  naturall  power  of  the  grayne  and  sede. 
IjBfCOGAM  Haven  Health  ccxiii.  (1636)  224  The  Emperour 
[asked]  by  what  meanes  he.  .reteined  still  the  vigour  or  live- 
luiesse  of  body  and  miiule.  1630  PRYNNR  Antl-Arurin.  82  In 
present  readinesse  and  liuelinesse  of  wit  he  excelled  all  the 
men  in  Europe.  i6s&CAi>KL  Rem.  To  Rdr.  §  3  The  live- 
linesse  of  his  prayers.  1684  Contenipl.  State  A/an  \\,  vili. 
(1699)  212  The  Imagination,  .encreasing  the  pains  of  the 
Senses,  by  the  liveliness  of  its  Apprehension.  1708  C". 
MATHER  in  New  En*.  Hist,  fy  Gen.  Reg.  11879)  XXXIII. 
186  He  continued  unto  the  Ninety  Fourth  year  of  his  Age, 
an  unusual  Instance  of  Liveliness.  1713  STICKLE  Guardian 
No.  10  P2  Any  . .  part  of  her  head-dress,  which  by  its  dark 
ness  or  liveliness  might  too  much  allay  or  brighten  her  com 
plexion.  1727  BRADLEY  Fain.  Diet.  s.v.  Florist,  It  will  be 
the  best  way  to  put  'em  all  together  into  Earth,  this  will 
preserve  their  Livelyness.  1736  KAILEY  Honseh.  Diet.  12 
When  the  briskness  and  liveliness  of  malt  liquors  in  the 
cask  fails.. let  them  be  drawn  off  and  bottled  up.  1831 
Society  I.  254  Probably  we  are  indebted  to  the  liveliness 
of  his  imagination  for  the  whole  cream  of  the  story.  1855 
MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng.  xiv.  III.  457  The  perspicuity  and 
liveliness  of  his  [Sherlock's]  style  have  been  praised  by 
Prior  and  Addison.  1875  JOWETT  Pinto  (ed.  z\  V.  12  There 
is  little  of  the  liveliness  of  a  game  in  their  mode  of  treating 
the  subject.  1885  DUNCKLFY  in  Manch.  Exam.  2  Mar.6/i 
If  she  [Russia]  wishes  to  exhibit  any  liveliness  it  must  be 
at  a  safe  distance  from  their  frontiers. 

Livelong,  live-long  (li-v^n),  sb.    Also  6-7 

lib-,  lyblong.  [f.  LIVE  v.  +  LONG  adv^  Used 
as  the  name  of  certain  plants.  Cf.  live-for-ever 
(LIVE  v.1  13)  and  LIFE-KVERLASTIXG. 

1.  Sedum  Telephium^  ORPINE. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  I.  xxxi.  43  Like  the  roote  of  Orpyn  or 
Lyblong.  1579  LANGHAM  Card.  Health  (1633)  455  Orpin 
or  Liuelong,  hath  the  nature  and  vertue  of  Houseleek.  1597 
GERARDE  Herbal  n.  cxxxviii.  417  In  English  Orpyne;  also 
Liblong,or  Liuelong.  1640  PARKINSON  Tkeatr.  fiot.  726  In 
English  Orpine,  and  of  some  Livelong,  because  a  branch  of 
the  greene  leaves  hung  up  in  any  place  will  keepe  the 
verdure  a  long  lime.  1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Rot.  App.  317 
Live-long.  Seeinw.  1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower.  PL  II.  325. 

f2.  American  Cudweed,  Antennaria  margari- 
tacea. 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal  n.  cxcv.  517  Wherefore  our  English 
women  haue  called  it  \Gnapha  liuni\  Liuelong,  or  Line  for 
euer,  which  name  doth  aptly  answer  his  effects.  1656 
PARKINSON  Parad.  375  The  Live-long  was  brought  out  of 
the  West-Indies,  and  groweth  plentifully  in  our  Gardens. 

Livelong  (Irvipi)),  a.  poet,  and  rhetorical. 
Forms :  5  lefe,  leve  longe,  6  leeue  long,  6- 
livelong,  8-9  Sc.  lee-lang.  [Originally  two 
words  =  LIEF  a.  and  LONG  a. ;  cf.  the  correspond 
ing  use  in  G.  die  Hebe  lange  nacht  (lit.  '  the  dear 
long  night')  :  see  Grimm  s.v.  Lieb.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  i6th  c.  the  word  was  apprehended  as  if 
f.  LIVE  v. + LONG  a.,  and  altered  in  form  in  accord 
ance  with  this  view.] 

1.  An  emotional  intensive  of  long^  used  of  periods 
of  time.     Chiefly  in  the  livelong  day -,  night. 

c  nooSou'done  Bab.  832  Thus  thai  hurteled  to-gedere  Alle 
the  lefe  longe  daye.  c  1450  LONELICH  Grail  xxxix.  319  Al 
that  leve  longe  Nyht  Into  the  Se  he  loked  fortli  Ryht. 
e*57S  LANEHAM  Let.  (1871)61  Thus  haue  I  told  ye  most 
of  my  trade,  al  the  leeue  long  daye.  1597  P.p.  HALL  Sat. 
in.  vii.  65  He  touch't  no  meat  of  all  this  Hue-long  day. 
1602  znd  Pf.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  m.  v.  1462  Where 
dreary  owles  do  shrike  the  Hue-long  night.  1672  MAR- 
VELL  Reh.  Tramp,  \.  263  For  though  it  seems  so  little 
a  time  . .  it  hath  been  a  whole  live-long  night.  1709 
STEELE  Tatltr  No.  2^2  Here  I  sit  moping  all  the  live-long 
Night.  1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  9^4  Vacant  of  thought. . 
I  indulge  the  live-long  day.  1786  BURNS  Tina  Dcgs  295 
Or  lee-lang  nights,  wi  crabbit  leuks,  Pore  owre  the  devil's 
pictur'd  beuks.  1787  MAD.  D'ARHLAY  Diary  June,  This 
was  the  last  day  of  freedom  for  the  whole  livelong  summer. 
1806  J.  GRAHAME  Birds  Scot,  77  The  live  long  summer  day 
She  at  the  house  end  sits.  1829  HOGG  She'ph.  Cat.  I.  25 
He  watched  there  the  lee-lang  night.  1847  EMERSON  Poems, 
G00d-6ytV7]t&.  (Bohn)  I.  416  Where  arches  green,  the  live-  . 
long  day,  Echo  the  blackbird's  roundelay.  1870  KKVANT  ! 
///W  I.  ii.  35  It  ill  becomes  a  chief  To  sleep  the  livelong 
night. 

f  b.  Used  by  Burns  in  transposed  form. 

179.  HURNS  Mother's  Lament^  So  I,  for  my  lost  darling's    ; 
sake,  Lament  the  live-day  long. 

2.  nonce-use.  That  lives  long  or  endures  ;  lasting. 
1630  MILTON  On  Shakespeare  8  Thou  in  our  wonder  and    . 

astonishment  Hast  built  thy  self  a  live-long  monument. 
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113.  Taken  as -LIFELONG.  (Prob.  meant  to  be 
pronounced  loiv-.) 

1882  FREEMAN  Rfigu  M'ill,  Rufits  II.  vii.  453  He  lived. . 
to  meet  with  a  heavy  duoin,  live-long  bonds,,  .at  the  hamU 
of  his  offended  cousin  and  sovereign. 

Lively  (Ui-vli),  a.  Forms  :  i  liflio,  3  livelich, 
4  life-,  liif-,  livelich;e,  -lyche,  4-6  lifYe-, 
lyf(e)ly,  (6  lyvelycke),  6  live-,  lyvelie,  -lye. 
4-  lively.  Comp.  5  liveloker.  [OK.  liflic,  i.  /if 
life +  -//<:  -LYl  =  OIIG.  ttblich,  ON.  Ufligr^ 

fl.  Possessed  of  life;  living,  animate;  =  ALIVE 
i,  LIVE  a.  i,  LIVING.  Obs. 

c  1000  /ELFRIC  Horn.  \.  358  He  . .  waus  . .  his  Fxder  Hflic 
ons:L-^ednys  on  lambes  wisan  seoffrotl.  1430-40  LVDC. 
Bochas  (1554)  124  Death  assaileth  euery  liuely  thing.  1521 
FISHER  Serm.  agst.  Luther  Wks.  (1876)  338  Thou  aite 
Christ  the  sone  of  the  lyuely  god.  1534  MORE  On  the  Passion 
Wks.  1334/2  Many  lyuelye  members  in  the  vnitye  of 
Chnstes  mysticall  bodye.  1567  MAIT.KT  Gr.  Forest  14  The 
Lodestone  ..  draweth  Iron  to  it.  . .  The  common  people 
,  therefore  ..  haue  iudged..y  Iron  liuely.  1582  BKNTLKY 
!  Mini.  Matroncs  n.  14  It  hath  pleased  thee  to  humble  thy 
selfe.,in  making  thy  selfe  a  liuelie  man.  1588  SIIAKS.  Tit. 
A.  in.  i.  105  Now  I  behold  thy  linely  body  so?  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  4  All  liuely  creatures  else  [sc.  other  than 
nianj  take  care  onely  for  their  food.  <z  1628  SIR  J.  BEAUMONT 
ffeswortA  F.  106  The  holy  King  then  offered  to  his  View 
A  lively  Tree,  on  which  three  tranches  grew.  1628  T. 
SPEKCER  Logick  207  He  hath  a  bodie  made  lively  by  his 
soule._  1638  A.  RKAIJ  Chirurg.  x.vi.  155  The  colour  of  a  lively 
bone  is  of  a  whitish  colour,  mingled  with  a  lively  ruddiness. 
ff>  '547  Homilies  i.  Faith  \\.  <iS5«,)  39  There  bee  two 
kinds  of  faith  ;  a  dead  and  unfruitful!  fayth  ;  and  a  fayth 
lively. 

t  b.  In  various  transferred  applications  of  L. 
vivus\  =.  LIVE  a.  3,  5,  LIVING.  Obs. 

a  1000  Ags.  Ilyinnarimn  (Surtees)  92  Wyll  liflic.  c  1000 
/KU--RIC  How.  II.  202  Ic  com  se  Hflica  hlaf,  J»e  of  heofemim 
astah.  1526  I'ilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  15  ;n  2-2,  I  am  y 
lyuely  breed  that  descended  from  heuen.  ~  1548  Vn.u.i.,  etr. 
Krasin.  J'ar.  Mat!,  v.  36  To  thitrst  for  that  lively  water. 
1581  PETTIK  Guaszti's  t'lY'.  Conr.  i.  (1586)  16  1),  And  a-  a 
dead  coale,  laycd  to  a  liuelie,  kindk-lh.  1607  NURPIIN 
Sun*.  Dial.  in.  85  And  these  springs  I  like  well.  For  a 
house  without  liuely  water  is  maymeil.  1609  W.  Birmri.m 
in  Ltnvudei's  Tw.  (16121  30  His  house. .being  hewed  nut 
of  the  liuely  rocke,  t  1610  tt'omen  Saints  80  Where  -he 
was  killed  there  sprong  a  lyuelie  fountayne.  1632  M.\s- 
SINGKR&  ¥\VL&  Fatal  Dowry  \\t  i.  I)  2  See,  the  young  sonne 
iuterd  a  liuely  graue. 

t  C.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  living  person.  Of 
instruction,  etc.  :  1  'elivered  or  imparted  viva  voce. 
(Cf.  LIVE  a.  7,  LIVING.)  Obs. 

t  1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin  s  fnst.  i.  13  They  do  beleue  that 

it  is  as  verily  come  from  heauen  as  if  they  heard  the  liuely 

voice  of  God  to  spe.ik  therein.  1570  DKK  Math.  Prcf.  5 
They  which  are  not  liable  to  atteine  to  this  without  lively 

teaching.  1582  BKNTLEY  Mon.  Matrones  n.  i  j  The  liuelie 
voice  of  God,  rebuking  lie  tooke  me  \p.  1611  BIBI.R  Ads 
vii.  38  This  {sc.  Moses]  is  he  ..  who  receiued  the  liuely 
oracles  [\6yta.  <Jan-T«],  to  giue  vnto  \-s.  1709  MANBKV  Syxt. 
Mat/i. t  Arith.  10  The  Solution.. is  learnt  much  easier  by 
lively  instruction,  than  by  deaf  and  dumb  Letters. 

f  2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  life ;  necessary  to  life, 
vital.  Obs. 

m  In  this  sense  the  spelling  ti/e/y,  lyfely  persisted  longer  than 
in  the  others,  owing  to  association  with  the  sb. 

a  looo  Ags.  Hyninarhtm  (Surtees)  80  Liflicum  mid  J>inum  ' 
.  .blode  [L.  vivido  ttto  sanguine},  c  1000  Kasifs  Hejcaineron 
xi.  (1849)  1 8  God.  .nbleow  on  his  ruisyne  lifliene  blasd.  ("1375 
Sc.  Leff.  Saints  i.  (/V/jv/j)  484  Gyf  he  Hffis,  he  ma  spek,  and 
ga,  and  o)?ir  lifly  taknis  ma.  1382  WYCLIF  Wisd.  xv.  n 
That  ble}  in  to  hym  a  lifli  spirit.  1387-8  'I'.  USK  Test,  Love 
Prol.  (Skeat)  1.  121  Utterly  these  t  hinges  be  no  dremes  ne 
iapes,  to  throwe  to  hogges,  it  is  lyfelych  meate  for  children 
of  trouth.  a  1420  HOCCLEVE  De  I\eg.  Princ.  3252  For  verray 
cold,  His  lyfly  myght  he  loren  hadde  at  moost.  1528 
PAYNEL  Salernes  Kegim.  (1535)  363,  Yu  lifely  spirites  that 
precede  from  the  brayne  to  the  other  membres.  1530 
RASTELL  Bk.  Pitrgat.  n.  ii,  The  soule  is  no  nother  thynge 
but  a  lyfely  power.  1568  GKAI-ION  Citron.  \\.  755  With 
a  ..  maladie  ..  so  grievously  taken,  that  his  lively  spirites 
began  to  faile.  c  1570  GRINDAL  Dial,  in  Foxe  A.  <$•  Af. 
(1583)  II.  1390  Turkes,  lewes,  and  heathen  be  dead, 
because  they  lack  y  Huely  foode  of  the  soule.  c  1592  MAR-  , 
LOWE  Jeiv  of  Malta  in.  (16331  ^' r  b,  Oh  that  my  sighs  could 
turue  to  Huely  breath.  1640  DYKE  Worthy  Conimun.  Ep. 
to  Rdr.,  A  branch.. hath  all  lively  sap  and  moisture,  .from 
the  root  and  stocke. 

fig-  ^  1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  irks.  III.  265  Spiritual  swerdis 
and  lyflyche  word  of  owe  God.  1542  5  KKINKI  ow  Lament, 
(1874)  79  The  greate  parte  of  these . .  Cyte/ens  will  not  haue 
in  their  howses  that  lyuely  worde  of  our  soules.  ^1570 
GRINDAL Dial,  in  Foxe  A.  $  Af.  11583)  II.  1388  So  violently 
to  tread  downe  the  Huely  worde  of  God. 

3.  Of  an  image,  picture,  etc.  :  Life-like,  animated,    ; 
vivid.     (In  later  use  associated  with  ^c.\ 

(•1320  Sir  Tristr.  2845  So  liilliche  weren  bai  alle  Ymages    \ 
semed   it  nou^t,  To  abide.     1568  SKINNKR  tr.  Mcwtanns1 
Inquisition  3  b,  Rut  they  draw  his  counterfaite  as  liuely  as    i 
may  be.     1590  SPKNSEK  /'.  Q.  n.  ix.  2   Full  lively  is  the 
semblaunt,    though    the    substance   dead.     1604    DEKKER 
Kings'  Kntert.  Wks,  1873  I.  292  The  countenaunces  of  the 
Marchants  being  so  lively  that  bargainee  seeme  to  come 
from  their  Hppes.     1631  WF.EVKR  Anc.  /Mineral  M  on.  41  The 
Huely  Statuesand  stately  Monuments  in  Westminster  Abbey.    , 
1703  MAUNDRELL  Joitrn,  Jcrns.  (1732)  72  All  the  Candles 
were   instantly  put  out,  to  yield  a  livelier  Image  of  the 
occasion.     1712  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  416  P  5  A  Description 
often  gives  us  more  lively  Ideas  than  the  Sight  of  Things 
themselves.     1755  (title)  The  Expedition  of  Major  General 
Braddock  to  Virginia. . .  Being  Extracts  of  Letters . .  Together 
With  many  little   Incidents,   giving  A  lively  Idea  of  the    , 
Nature  of  the  Country.      1762-71   H.   WALPOLE  Vertite^s    , 
Anted.  Paint.  (1786)  I.  42  The  person  of  Richard  II.  is  still    ' 
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preserved  in  the  most  lively  manner,  in  twodiflerent  pictures. 
1817  J.  SCOTT  Paris  Revisit,  (ed.  4)  163  The  most  lively 
pictures  haVe  been  given  of  the  hasty  nights,  the  crowded 
roads  letc.J.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Kng.  iil.  I.  384  ['rider 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  William  Harrison  gave  a  lively  de- 
scri'ption  of  the  plenty  and  comfort  of  the  great  hostelries 

4.  -Full  of  life. 

a.  Of  persons  (occas.  of  animals),  their  faculties 
and  actions  :  Vigorous,  energetic,  active,  brisk. 

rti22S  Ancr.  R.  6  Sum  is  ;ung  &  Huelich,  &  is  neode  be 
betters  warde.  1398  TRKVISA  Barth.  DC  J1.  A',  v.  xii.  (149=;' 
118  Mamies  eeres  meue  leest..but  to  here  they  ben  muost 
able  and  lyuely.  1422  tr.  Secret  a  Secret. t  Priv.  Priv.  2^7 

'  Tho  men  whych  kepyth  reysonabill  diette..bene  more  hole 
of  body,.,  more  lyueloker  [elc.J.  1526  Filgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  \V. 
'531)  158  b,  Let  vs  syng.  .with  a  quycke  spiryt,  open  mouth 
and  lyuely  voyce.  1611  BIIU.E  K.vod.  i.  19  The  Hebrew 
women.. are  liuely,  and  are  deliuered  ere  the  midwiues 

!    come  in  vnto  them.    £-1665  MRS.  HUTCIIINSON  Mem.  Coi. 

•  Hittchinson  (1846)  31  A  truer  or  more   lively  valour  there 
never  was  in  any  man.     a  1761  LAW  Coin/.  Weary  Pilgr. 

•  (1809)17  A  man.  .of  lively  parts  and  much  candour.     1780 
COWI-KR  Let.  18  Mar.,  Wks.  11876)  42  Men  of  lively  imaginn- 
tions  are    not   often  remarkable   for  solidity  of  judgment. 
1807  CRAB  HE  Par.  Reg.  in.  833  The  strong  attack  subdued 
his  lively  powers.     1850  SCORESBV  Chester's  Whaltw.  A  dr. 

\  v.  (1859)  71  TJ}e  mate,  if  lively,  is  soon  aloft.  i883Gn.Morn 
niangols  xxxii.  368  Goods  are  transported  on  carts  drawn 
by  lively  horses.  1893  Lfl™  Times  XCV.  268/2  A  lively 
discussion  is  expected. 

b.  Of  feelings,  impressions,  sensations,  memory  : 
!    Vivid,  intense,  strong. 

IS3S  COVKRDALE  i  Pet.  \.  3  Blessed  be  God. .which,  .hath 
begotten  vs  agayne  vnto  a  lyuely  hope  by  the  resurreccion 
of  lesus  Christ.  (11548  HALL  Chron.,  licit.  /'//,  4  b,  That 
in  the  same  cytie,  the  memory  of  kyng  Richard  his  mortal! 
enemy  wa.-  yet  recent  and  lyvely.  isoaSnAKS.  ren.tfAd.yfi 
l!ut  now  I  dy'de,  and  death  was  liuely  ioy.  1660  JI:R.  TAYLOR 
Worthy  Cowman,  n.  ii.  131  If  we.. pray  that  we  may  have 
lively  relish  and  appetite  to  the  mysteries,  it  maybe  well  in 
tune.  1734  tr.  Rollins  Anc.  Hist.  IV.  ix.  297  However  lively 
the  father's  affliction  might  be.  1769  ROKKIM  SUN  Chas.  I',  in. 
Wks.  1813  V.  331  The  remembrance  of  their  ancient  rival- 
ship  and  hostilities  was  still  lively.  1788  V.  KNOX  Winter 
Jwen.  III.  \n.  ii.  ii  They  are  guided  too  implicitly  by 
their  lively  sensations.  1816  T.  L.  PI;ACOCK  Headlong 
Hall  xi.  In  the  habit  of.  .anticipating  with  the  most  lively 
satisfaction.  1821  CRAIG  Left.  Drawing  \.  55  Those  im 
pressions  are  the  most  lively  which  are  conveyed  to  the 
mind  in  the  shortest  space  of  time.  1823  F  CLISSOLD.^.WY;//' 
Mt.  ttlanc  17  The  state  of  the  weather  excited  the  liveliest 
hopes  of  success.  1859  M  ILL  Liberty  ii.  33  The  clearer  per 
ception  and  livelier  impression  of  truth.  1865  M.  ARNOLD 
Ass.  Crif.  i.  44  An  intimate  and  lively  coiv-ciousness  of  the 
truth  of  what  one  is  saying.  1873  HAMKRTON  Intel!.  Life 
vii.  vii.  (1875)  261  Taking  a  lively  interest  in  the  small  events 
around  them.  1876  GHOTK  Eth.  Fragm.  iv.  101  A  source  of 
the  liveliest  fear.  1895  ZANGWILL  Master  n.  viii.  220  '  My 

dear  young ',  she  began,  in  accents  of  lively  affection. 

e.  Of  evidence,  illustrations,  expressions:  Vivid 
or  forcible  in  effect,  convincing,  striking,  telling. 

1604  E.  G[RI.MSTONK]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  v.  v.  ^41 
They  shew  the  Indians  their  blind  errors,  by  lively  and 
plaine  reasons.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  AY/>.  m.  §  49  He 
could  not  give  a  more  lively  and  demonstrable  evidence. 
1657  R.  LICON_  Barbadoes  (1673)  53  A  hint  of  this,  I  will 
give  you  in  a  lively  example.  1713  SIKFLK  F.tigHshwan 
No.  41.  265  Example  is  the  liveliest  Way  of  Instruction. 
1870  HOWSON  Aletaph.  St.  Paul  iii.  149  A  more  copious 
and  lively  instance  of  the  same  kind  of  illustration.  1875 
WHITNEY  Life  Lang.  vii.  114  A  term  becomes. .too  directly 
significant,  and  we  have  to  devise  a  new  one,  less  lively. 

d.  Of    physical  processes :    Active,   vigorous, 
brisk.     Of  liquor :    Brisk,  sparkling ;   opposed  to 

flat.     Of  air:  Fresh,  invigorating. 

1615  MARKHAM  Kng.  Honse-w.  123  It  [beer]  may  bee 
drunke  at  a  fortnight's  age  and  will  last  as  long  and  liuely. 
1742  Lond.  $  Country  Brewer  i.  (ed.  4)  66  Its  heavy  Parts 
will,  .keep  it  mellow  and  lively  to  the  last.  1844  KINGLAKE 
Eo'then  xvii.  (18731  217  The  air.. is  much  cooler  and  more 
lively.  1854  RONALDS  &  RICHARDSON  Chew,  Technol.  (ed.  2) 
I.  320  Producing  a  greater  amount  of  heat  and  a  more  lively 
combustion.  1896  A.  K.  HOUSMAN  Shropshire  Lad  Ixii, 
Oh  many  a  peer  of  England  brews  Livelier  liquor  than  the 
Muse, 

e.  Of  a  landscape,  etc. :  Full  of  bright  and  in 
teresting   objects.     Of  a  narrative,  etc. :    Full  of 
action  and  incident. 

1697  DRYUKN  Virgit^Ljfe  11721)  I.  68  The  liveliest  Episode 
in  the  whole  ^Eneis.  1756  HURKE  Sitbl.  $  K.  \\.  v  Which 
he  has  represented  in  the  colours  of.  .bold  and  lively  poetry. 
J839  J.  HODGSON  in  J.  Raine  Mew.  (1858)  II.  385  To  see. . 
the  trees  bourgeoning  in  our  lively  woods.  1840  DICKENS 
Barn.  Rudge  xx,  It  was  the  liveliest  room  in  the  building. 
1851  CARLYLE  Sterling  \\.  vii.  (1872)  147  The  view  from  the 
top  is.  .remarkably  lively  and  satisfactory.  1883  GILMOUR 
Mongols  xxiv.  295  A  valley  lively  with  flocks,  herds,  tents 
[etc.].  1887  I.  R.  Lady's  Ranch  Life  in  Montana  84  I've 
been  having  a  pretty  lively  week  of  it. 

f.  In  humorously  euphemistic  use. 

1772  FOOTE  Nabob  i.  Wks.  1799  II.  290  My  Lady's  temper's 
apt  to  be  lively  now  and  then.  1883  Manch.  Guard,  15  Oct. 
5/2  The  police  had  a  lively  lime  of  it  in  bundling  out  the 
peace-breakers.  1891  Pal/  Mall  G.  21  Nov.  2/2  Altogether 
things  are  getting  lively.  1892  Law  Times  XCII.  197/2 
The  Press  is  making  things  lively  for  Her  Majesty's  judges. 
t  g.  Jntinoroitsly.  Of  cheese  :  Teeming  with  hie. 

1581  Mm.rASTEK  Positions  xxxix.  (1887)  194  Liuely  cheese 
is  lusty  cheare. 

5.  Of  colour,  light,  etc. :  Vivid,  brilliant,  fresh. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  i.  pr.  i.  2  (Camb.  MS.),  I  sawh.  .a 
womman..with  a  lyfly  coloure.  1552  ELYOT  Diet.  s.v.  Color, 
Floridi  c0farest  liuely  colours.  1593  SIIAKS.  Lncr.  1589 
Her  liuelie  colour  kiPd  with  deadlie  cares.  1604  E.  G[BIM- 
STONE]  D' A  cost  as  Hist.  Indies  iv.  xv.  251  These  oisters 
within  are  of  the  colour  of  heaven,  very  lively.  1658  Row- 
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LAND  MoJt/i't's  Thcat.  Ins.  1013  The  green  Scarabee.  .is  of 
a  lively  emerald  colour.  1711  POPE  Temp.  Fame  252  Bright 
azure  rays  from  lively  snpphyis  stream,  a  ^S'SHKNSTONF. 
Elegies  vii.  19  And  livelier  far  than  Tynan  seein'd  his 
vest,  That  with  ihe  glowing  purple  ting'd  the  ground. 
1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  \.  xlv,  And  islands  that,  empurpled 
bright,  Floated  :nnid  the  livelier  light.  1819  G,  SA.MOUKLLK 
l-'nti'Hiol.  (  >////.  344  Griseus,  lively  light  gray.  1855 
MACAU  LAV  Hint.  ting.  nil.  III.  136  The  turf  is  of  livelier 
hue  than  elsewhere.  1870  ROCK  Text.  Fabr.  i.  i  In  gold 
and  lively  colours. 

6.  Gay,  sprightly,  vivacious. 

1580  Ciii'KCiiVAKi)  (titled  A  light  Kondell  of  liuly  discourses 
called  Crmrchynrdes  Charge.  17^1  MIDULKTOS  Cicero  I.  vi. 
488  A  manner  so  lively  and  entertaining.  1756  J.\\'ARTON  Ess, 
/'<>/>?  1  1782)  I.  ii.  22  Voltaire,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  enter 
taining  and  lively  Essay  on  Genera!  History.  1778  Miss 
KURNF.V  Ei'flina(.\~ity\  "II.  xxxi.  191  Never  did  I  see  nun  more 
lively  or  more  agreeable.  i78iGiBiJON  Decl.%  /-'.xxx.  III.  187 
He  had  compared,  in  a  lively  epigram,  the  opposite  charac 
ters  of  two  Pr;i;torian  prefects  of  Italy.  1790  COWPER  Let. 
7  July  ll'ks.  (1876)  334  The  French.,  like  all  lively  folks  are 
extreme  in  every  thing.  1798  FEHRIAR  Illnstr.  Sterne  ii. 
31  Sterne  even  condescended  to  adopt  some  of  those  lively 
extravagancies.  1838  LYTTOM  Alice  131  Hut  your  manner 
is  livelier  and  younger.  1868  Miss  YONGE  Cameos  I.  xvi. 
124  He  was  lively  in  conversation.  1885  Pall  Ulall  Budget 
19  June  31/1  His  account  of  the  America,  is  lively  reading 
and  will  appear  very  seasonably. 

7.  Nattt.  Of  a  vessel:  Capable  of  rising  lightly 
to  the  sea. 

1697  DAMPIFR  lroy.  I.  498  We  found  our  Vessel  lively 
enough  with  that  small  sail  which  was  then  aboard.  1793 
SMKAION  EdystotUf  L.  \  170  To  render  them  very  floaty  and 
lively  in  a  rough  hollow  sea.  1897  Daily  Xeivs  ii  Dec.  8/3 
In  the  sense,  therefore,  that  she  rides  the  waves  instead 
of  labouring  through  them,  the  Cambria  might  be  described 
as  a  lively  ship. 

8.  quasi-.?/',  colloq. 

1889  CI.ARK  RUSSKLL  Marooned  (1890)  171  '  Time  from  me, 
my  livelier  !  '  cried  Mole. 

9.  Cowb.,  as  lively-foliage  J)  -looking  adjs. 

1809  MALKIM  Gil  Itlas  vn.  ix.  (Rtldg.i  3  He  drew  from 
his  pocket  a  phial  full  of  a  lively-looking  red  liquor.  1836 
MACGILLIVRAY  tr.  Hituibaliifs  Tray,  xxiv.^fia  Lively-  foil  aged 
poplars  generally  shado\\'ed  tlieir  extremities. 

Lively  (lai'vli",  adv.  Now  rare.  Forms:  i 
liriice,  4  lyfly,  4  6  lifly,  (5  liyfly,  lyfely\  5-6 
lyvely,  5  lievlie,  lyvele),  6  livelie,  S  Sc.  lyflie, 
ft-  lively.  [OE.  ttftice,  f.  t/fLm  +  -lice  -LY  ^.] 

1  1.  (OK.  only.)     So  as  to  impart  life. 

c  1000  ./Ei.  FRIG  Ifom.  II.  244  He  jenam  3a  hlaf  and  hine 
liflice  sehaljode. 

t  2.  As  a  living  person  or  thing.     Obs. 

1398  TRKVISA  Barth.  De  /*.  A',  n.  xviii.  (1495)  44  Though 
an  angel  take  a  body  for  euery  nedefull  doyng  he  may  take 
it  Xot  lyfly,  neyther  gyuyth  therto  lyfe.    1590  SPKNSHR  F.  Q.     ' 
in.  i.  38  A  dainty  flown:.  .Which  in  that  cloth  was  wrought, 
as  if  it  lively  grew. 

3.  With    animation,    actively,    briskly,    nimbly, 
vigorously. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2997  There  light  bai  full  lyfely,  lept 
into  bote.  c  1450  Merlin  355  He  lept  vp  on  foote  as  lifly  as 
he  haddenoon  harme  nedissese.  la  1500  Afe*f&W(BrandI) 
41/73  Leppe  a-bout  lyuely,  bou  art  a  wyght  man.  1553 
BRENDE  Q.  Cm-fins  R\iij,  Beinge  .Lxx.  yeares  of  age,  [he] 
executed  the  office  of  a  capitaine  as  lively  as  though  he  had 
bene  yuunge  in  yeares.  1613  HAY  WARD  Norm.  Kings  t 
Will.  /,  9  The  Normans  did  liuely  charge  vpon  them  in 
head.  1643  CROMWKU.  Let.  6  Aug.  in  A.  Kingston  East 
Angl.  fy  Civ.  War  (1897)  121  You  must  act  lively;  do  it 
without  distraction.  1664  POWER  E.vp.  Philos.  4  If  you 
divide  the  Dee.  .you  shall,  .see  the  heart  beat  most  lively. 
1699  SALMON  Hate's  Dispens.  (1713^  276/2  It  will,  .make  the 
Medicine  work  more  lively  and  briskly.  1883  G.  H.  BOUGH- 
TON  in  Harper's  Mag,  Feb.  402/2  We  found  that  it  was 
going  on  a  little  livelier  than  ever. 

f  b.  Feelingly  ;  (touched)  to  the  quick.   Obs. 

IS?9  TOMSON  CttlvifCs  Scrtn.  Tim.  70/1  The  examples.. 
ought  to  make  vs  feele  it  liuely,  and  to  the  quicke.  1625 
Gonsalvios  Sp.  Inqtiis.  197  Making  him  ..  liuely  to  lament 
hisownefilthinesseandabomination.  165111.  De-las-Cffi'eras' 
Don  Fenise  33  Don  Louis,  .was  so  lively  touched  with  com 
passion.  .that  [etc.].  1653  Nissena  86  She  was  so  lively  im 
prest  with  what  she  had  heard,  a  1758  RAMSAY  Some  of 
the  Contents  vii,  How  lyflie  he  and  amorous  Stuart 
sing! 

fc.  Promptly;  at  once;   =BELIVELY.  Obs. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  372  [HeJ  led  horn  furthe  lyuely  into  a    ' 
large  halle.     Ibid,  4355  And  so  the  ledis  of  the  lond  lyuely 
hym  cald.     Ibid.  5447  Out  of  Lyce  come  lyuele  be  lege  kyng 
Glaucon. 

4.  In  a  life-like  manner;   vividly,  ;to  the  life'. 
Very  frequent  in  the  17th  century.   ?  Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt?s   T.  1229  Wei  koude  he  peynten 
lifly  that  it  wroghte.     1559  BP.  SCOT  in  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  I.    ! 
App.  vii.  18  Who  so  red  it  h  the  third  chapter  of  the  second 
epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  Tymothie,  may  see  them  there  lively 
described.      1598   F.  MKHES  Palladis  Tainia  287  Apelles    ' 
ainted  a   Mare   and   Dogge  so  Huelie,  that   Horses  and 

°gges  passing  by  woulde  neigh  and  barke  at  them.  1604 
lit  KKKR  Kings  Entert.  Wks.  1873  I.  293  In  a  large  Table 
.  .is  then  fishing  and  shipping  lively  and  sweetelyset  downe. 
1615  T.  ADAMS  Spiritual  Navig.  6  This  glasse  lively  repre 
sents  to  us  ourselves  and  our  Saviour.  1631  WEKVKR  An<'. 
Funeral  Mon.  14  The  funeralls  of  Misenus,  most  liuely  thus 
expressed.  1659  KVKI.VN  Diary  (18271  "•  M?  A  sheete  of  ! 
paper,  on  which  was  very  Huely  painted  ye  thing  in  miniature. 
1682  H.  MORR  Anuot.  Glnnvill's  Lux  O.  30  Meeting  with  i 
nothing,  .that  lively  resembles  these  things  in  our  former 
state.  1687  BUKNKT  Trow.  i,(i75o)  39  The  Image  also  seemed 
to  shed  tears;  and  a  Painter  had  drawn  those  on  her  Face 
so  lively,  that  the  People  were  deceived  by  it.  1716  Life  of 
t'enn  in  Wks.  I.  28  what  Garm-  such  Persons  play  at,  may 
be  lively  read  in  thr  attempt-,  of  Dionysm-^  &c.  1775  S.  J.  I 
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1  PRATT  Liberal  Oj>in.  Ixx.  (1783)  III.  22  He  [Draper]  painted 
himself.. much  livelier  ..  than  it  was  in  the  power  of  any 
other  person  to  depict  liiin. 

f  b.   Clearly,  plainly.   Obs. 

1548  UOALL  Erasm.  Par.  Prtf.  17  And  liuely  to  know  the 
ungodly malignen.  i«p-*LAMBAXDR/Vnusrr&  AV'//(i826) 
171  She  seemed,  .most  liuely  to  beholde.  .with  hir  eie.  1601 
K.  JOHNSON  h'ingii.  \  Corunnv.  (1603!  144  The  wisedomeof 
a  prince  is  not  livelier  discerned,  then  [etc.].  1625  GII.L 
.Vrt<v-.  Philos.  I.  107  The  shape  of  a  man  cannot  bee  more 
lively  scene  in  a  looking  glasse,  than  [etc.J.  1634  CANXK 
Kecess.  Sefar.  (1849*  M  The  Pope's  pontifical,  wkeran  he 
showeth  himself  to  be  Antichrist  most  lively.  1673  PENS 
The  Chr.  a  Quaker  v.  533  It  had  been  utterly  impossible 
for  divers  weighty  Things,  .to  have  been  known,  and  said 
so  lively,  had  they  not  been  seen  by  the  Light. 

f5.  Of  a  vessel :  (Floating)  in  a  lively  manner. 
'Cf.  LIVELY  a.  7.)  Obs. 

1793  SMF.ATOX  Keystone  L.  §  171  Remarkably  full  in 
their  bows;  which,  .enabled  them  to  float  much  more  lively 
upon  the  surface, 

6.  Comb. ,  as  lively-expressed ;  lively-daring, 
-shining,  -skipping,  -speaking,  -thriving  adjs. 

1622  DRAYTON  Poly-olh.  xxii.  962  The  'liuely  daring 
French.  1577  tr.  Bnllinger^s  Decades  11502)  2  Gods  will, 
first  of  all  vttered  in  a  'liuely  expressed  voice  by  the  mouth 
of  Christ.  !727~46THo:iisoN.S"«J«w*'r9iSThe*lively-shimng 
leopard,  speckled  o'er  With  many  a  spot.  1612  DRAVTON 
Poly-oil',  v.  123  The  "Huelie  skipping  Krane  along  with 
Gwethrick  goes.  1607  TOPSELL  Fonr-f.  Beasts  (1658)  112 
Giving  as  ready  obedience,  .as  they  can  to  any  *lively 
speaking  prince  of  the  world.  1618  W.  LAWSON  AVw 
Orcji.fy  Card.  (1623)  32  You  shall  haue  for  one  *liuely 
thrilling  tree,  foure  ..  euill  thnuing,  rotten  and  dying 
trees. 

Liven  (bi-v'n),  v.  colloq.  [f.  LIFE  +  -EN  *.  Cf. 
KXLIVKX.]  a.  trans.  To  put  life  into  ;  to  brighten, 
cheer.  Also  with  up.  b.  inh\  To  grow  lively, 
to  brighten  ;  in  quot.  with  ///. 

1884  Alanch.  Exam.  26  Nov.  8/1  Matters  will  liven  up  a 
bit  during  the  day.  1897  ].  H.  CHAWFOHD  ll'i'ld  J1' lowers 
.Scot.  Introd.  13  A  few  typical  forms  in  a  natural  setting, 
livened  by  some  incident  . .  in  which  I  shared. 

Hence  Li'vener,  something  that  enlivens;  spec. 
a  drink  of  beer  or  spirits  ;  a  '  pick-me-up '. 

1887  Pall  Mai!  G.  2  Aug.  13/2,  I  think  he  would  want  a 
livelier  before  the  time  had  expired.  1893  Daily  Netvs 

4  Jan.  3  '7  He  could  not  get  out  of  bed  unless  he  had  two  or 
three  '  liveners '. 

Liven,  variant  of  LF.VE  v.~   Obs. 

t  Livenath.  Ohs.  Also  3  livenell,  -oUe,  4 
lyfno'8.  [a.  ON.  lifna$-r  (only  in  the  sense  *  con 
duct  of  life'}  f.  root  of  LIVE  v.^~\  Food,  means 
of  living. 

c  \\i$Lainh.  Horn.  63  Gif  us  ure  HvenaS.  c  1220  lit'stiary 
275  De  mire  muneS  us  mete  to  tilen,  Long  HuenoSe.  (1230 
I  tali  A/riff.  29  Lutel  barf  £>e  carien  for  bin  anes  Uueneo. 
1340  Ayenb.  138  He.  .ham  poruayb.  .have  lyfnob  zuetliche 
and  mid  guod  savour. 

Liveiiess   (larvnes).      [f.   LIVK  a.  +  -NESS.] 

The  quality  or  condition  of  being  '  live  '. 

1890  Sat.  Rev.  22  Mar.  357/2  The  '  liveness  '  of  the  New 
Scholarship. 

Livening  (larv'nirj\  ///.  a.  [f.  LIVEN  v.  -f 
-ING  ^.]  a.  That  enlivens  or  cheers ;  cheering,  b. 
That  grows  lively  or  bright. 

1705  KLSTOB  in  Hearne  Collect.  30  Nov.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  107 
Helpd  by  y"  livening  Virtue  of  y*  Sun.  1866  ULACKMOKI; 
Cradock  N owe  1 1  i.  (1873)  2  The  blackcocks  lift  their  necks 
in  the  livening  heather. 

Live-oak  (lai-v^-k).  [LIVE  a.}  An  American 
evergreen  tree  (Qnercus  wrens)  growing  in  the 
southern  Atlantic  States.  The  name  is  applied 
to  some  other  species  in  the  Pacific  States. 

The  second  quotation  probably  refers  to  the  Ilex. 

1610  Trite  Dcclar.  Col.  Virginia  (1844)  22  Ashe,  Sarsa- 
frase,  Hue  Cake,  greene  all  the  yeare,  Cedar  and  Firre.  1671 
tr.  Frejus  I'oy.  Mauritania  43  Mountains,  whose  tops  in 
crossing  we  found  also  covered,  .with  live-Oaks,  (which  are 
green  all  the  year,)  and  wild  Pines.  1770  COOK  jrnl.  6  May 
iWharton  1893)  248  The  wood  of  this  is  hard  and  Ponderous, 
and  something  of  the  Nature  of  America  [sic]  live  Oak.  1841 
CATLIN  N.  Anier.  Ind.  (1844)  II.  xxxvi.  32  The  ever-green 
live  oak  and  lofty  magnolia  dress  the  forest  in  a  perpetual 
mantle  of  green.  1862  S.  L.  J.  Lift  in  South  (1863)  II.  xvi. 
306  Valuable  timber,  such  as  live  oak.  1883  STEVKNSOS 
.  Treas.  fsl.  ill.  xiv,  I  .crawled  under  cover  of  the  nearest 
live-oak. 

attrib.  1792  Descr,  Kentucky  51  The  American  live-oak 
and  cedar  ships  cost  from  33  to  35  dollars  [a  ton].  1863 
T.  W.  HIGGINSON  Army  Life  (1870)  40  The  great  live-oak 
branches,  and  their  trailing  moss. 

Liver  ^li'voj),  s/>.1  Forms:  I  lifer,  3-4  livre, 
3-5  livere,  lyvre,  4  lyvour,  4-5  lyvere,  4-6 
lyver,  5  levir,  -yr,  lyffere,  lyvir,  -yr,  lywer, 

5  6  lever,  6  Sc.  liflEyr,  luffer,  7   livour,   i,  4- 
iiver.     [OE.  lifer  fern.  =  MDu.  lever,  levere  (Du.    ' 
lever},  OHG.  ti/wa,  lehara,  lebera.  lepera  (MUG. 
leber,  lebere,  G.  1el>er\  ON.  lifr  (Sw.  lefyer,  Da. 
lever) :— OTeut.  */it>ni,  ?cogn.  w.  Armenian  leard.    \ 

S_ome  scholars  regard  the  Tent,  wore!  as  cogu.  w.  the  Aryan  , 
yeqrt  (Skr.  yakrt%  Or.  Jjrrap,  L.  jfCitr)t  the  root  being  ' 
supposed  to  be  Y/tf-  (:  *ly}q~\ ',  but  the  supposition  involves  j 
serious  difficulties.] 

1.  A  large  glandular  organ  in  vertebrate  animals, 
serving  chiefly  to  secrete  bile  and  to  purify  the 
venous  blood.  Also  in  generalized  sense,  the  flesh 
of  a  liver  or  livers,  e.g.  used  as  food. 

In  the  warm-blooded  animals  the  liver  is  usually  of  a  dark 
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'    reddish-brown   colour.     In   man   it   is   situated   below  the 
diaphragm,  and  is  divided  hy  fissures  into  five  lobes. 
(888  K.  ALFRED  Roeth.  xxxv.  §  6  [7)  And  seUultor  ^ceolde 

;  forlaetan  ba;t  he  ne  slat  ba  lifre  Tylie-.  |  JAW.  Sticces,  Ticcies] 
i^tES  cyninges.  ^7900  Ksiitish  (,/,>sst'.\  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  61  3.; 
/fcerfitfs,  liis  lifeie.  c  1205  LAV.  6490  pat  deor..for-bat  him 
(ja  bre*te  ban  and  )>a  -senuucn  bat  |>a  lihte  and  ba  liuere 
feollen  on  eorflen.  c  1390  S.  K.  Leg.  I.  320/738  In  j>e  Nebe- 

:  meste  Iwlle  bat  be  liuere  deoth  of  springue,  pare  conies 
o-manere  soule.  13..  A".  Alts.  2156  Alisaundre  hutte  him, 

i    certe,  Thorugh  livre,  and  longe,aiid  heorte.    c  1386  CIIAIVI  K 

i  Sotiipn.  T.  131  Have  I  nat  of  a  capon  but  the  livere.  c  1400 
I.aJifranc's  Cirnrg.  27  pilke  chylum  sprede^  borwe  al  \>e 
Ij-flTere  by  mene  of  veynes  Caplllares.  t  1420  Liber  Cocorum 

,    (1862)  41  Take  lyver  of  porke  and  kerve  hit  smalle.     c  1460 

1  Tonmeley  A/yst.iii.  399  Me  thynk  my  hert  ryfis  both  levyr 
and  long,  Tosesich  stryfis  wedmen  emong.  1530  LVNDESAV 

I  Test.  Fapyngo  1124  ^e  thre  my  trypes  sail  haue,  for  gour 
trauell,  With  luffer  and  lowng.  1598  Epttlario  H  iv  b,  To 
make  a  Tart  of  the  liuer  of  fishes.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  <y  Cr, 
v.iii.  19  They  are  polluted  offrings,  nmreabhordThen  spotted 
Liners  in  the  sacrifice.  1667  MILTON  /'.  /,.  vi.  346  Spirits 
that  live  throughout  Vital  in  every  part,  not  as  frail  man  In 
Kntrailes,  Heart  or  Head,  Liver  or  Remes.  1717  PRIOR  Alma 
I.  440  The  liver  . .  parts  and  strains  the  vital  juices..  1771 
GOLDSM.  Haunt  h  I'enison  81  A  fry'd  liver  and  bacon.  1803 
Med.  Jml.  X.  i  Abscess  of  the  Liver.  1818  BYRON  />>//<> 
xcii,  I  never  Saw  a  man  grown  so  yellow  !  How's  your 
liver?  1872  Hi'.xi.FV  PhytioL  v.  117  The  liver  is  the  largest 

,  glandular  organ  in  the  body,  ordinarily  weighing  about  50, 
or  60  ounces. 

b.  Applied  to  analogous  glandular  organs  or 
tissues  in  invertebrates. 

1841-71  T.  R.  JONFR  Anfttt.  King(l.(eA.  4)  588  The  liver  is 
proportionally  of  very  large  size  in  the  Mollusca  we  are  now 
describing.  1861  J.  R.  GREENE:  Alan.  Anitti.  f\'ingd.t 
Calent.  106  Within  the  roof  of  the  latter  [polypite] ..  is 
lodged  a  peculiar  brownish  mass,  the  so-called  liver. 

c.  Palmistry.  Line  of  the  liver  :  the  line  which 
stretches  from  the  wrist  (near  the  'line  of  life')  to 
the  base  of  the  little  finger. 

1653  R.  SANDERS  Fhysiogn.  xv.  50  Of  the  Line  of  the 
Liver,  or  the  Hepatique.  //W.,  When  this  line  of  the  Liver 
is  winding  up  and  down,  and  waving,  it  signifies  Theft,  evill 
Conscience. 

2.  fgt  and  allusive,  a.  Formerly  often  men- 
tiooedjCp'.  with  allusion  to  its  importance  as  a  vital 
organ  of  the  body  (coupled  with  brain  and  heart} ; 
also  with  allusion  to  the  ancient  notion  that  it  was 
the  seat  of  love  and  of  violent  passion  generally. 
1  (Now  only  arch.}  b.  A  white  liver  is  spoken  of 
as  characterizing  a  coward :  cf.  white-livered. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  ioo  The  livere  makth  him  forto 
love.^  1593  SHAKS.  Lncr.  47  To  quench  the  coale  which  in 
his  liuer  glowes.  1596  —  Merck.  I7.  \\\.  ii.  86  How  manie 
cowards  ..Who  inward  search  t,  haue  lyuers  white  as  milke. 
'599  —  Mitch  Ado  iv.  i.  233.  1601  —  TvteL  A',  i.  i.  37. 
1602  Narcissus  (1893)  703  That  greives  my  liver  most. 
1606  Sir  G.  Goosecappe  i.  iv.  in  Eullen  O.  PL  III.  24 
Because  I  am  all  liver,  and  turn'd  lover.  Ibid.  ii.  i.  37 
Their  livers  were  too  hot,,  .and  for  temper  sake  they  must 
needs  have  a  cooling  carde  plaid  upon  them.  1611  SHAKS. 
Cymb.  v.  v.  15  To  you  (the  Liuer,  Heart,  and  Braine  of 
Britaine)  By  whom  (I  grant)  she  Hues.  1612  CHAPMAN 
IVidtnvs  Tears  v.  Dram.  Wks.  1873  III.  66  It  will  be  such 
a  cooler  To  my  Venerean  Gentleman's  hot  liuer.  1623 
WEBSTER  Duchess  of  Mat/i  n.  ill  E  2  b,  By  him  I'll  send 
A  Letter,  that  shall  make  her  brothers  Galls  Ore-flowe 
their  Liuours.  1651  N.  BACON  Disc.  Goi't.  Eng.  n.  xvi. 
(1739)  84  The  Mint  is  the  very  Liver  of  the  Nation,  and 
was  wont  to  be  the  chief  Care  of  the  Parliament.  1697 
DRVDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in.  404  When  Love's  unerring  Dart 
Transfix  t  his  Liver,  and  inflam'd  his  Heart,  a  1859  MA 
CAU  LAY  Hist.  Eng.  xxv.  (1861)  V.  304  [an,  1701]  In  every 
market  place  ..  papers  about  the  brazen  forehead  ..  and 
the  white  liver  of  Jack  Howe,  the  French  King's  buffoon, 
flew  about.  1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  IV.  Africa  734  He  was 
a  great  hunter,  and  his  liver  grew  hot  in  him  for  the  bush. 

t  C.   Disposition,  temperament,  'kidney',   rare. 

1800  Spirit  Public  Jrnis.  (1801)  IV.  182  John  Bull  will 
solemnly  and  dully  sit  down  to  his  pipe  and  bowl  with  a 
fellow  of  the  same  serious  liver. 

3.  A  diseased  or  disordered  condition  of  the  liver ; 
liver-complaint.     Also,  with  qualification  specify 
ing  the  disease,  as  bronze,  cirrhotic,  hobnailed  liver. 

1805  J.  LEYDKN  in  Scott's  Prose  Wks.  IV.  Biographies  II. 
(1370)  179,  I  had  a  most  terrible  attack  of  the  liver.  1826 
JKKVLL  Corr.  iv.  Lady  Stanley  (1894)  165  Lord  Wy combe 
was  dying  of  liver  and  dropsy.  1839  Penny  Cycl.  XIV. 
60/2  The  *  fatty  liver '  is  a  frequent  attendant  on  pulmonary 
phthisis.  1871  SIR  T.  WATSON  Princ.  <y  Pract.  Physic 
fed.  5)  II.  670  What  used  to  be  called  the  'nutmeggy' 
liver,  is  simply  the  result  of  congestion  of  its  blood-vessels. 
1884  A.  FORBES  Chinese  Cordon  iii.  148  He  suffered  from 
ague  for  the  first  time  since  boyhood,  and  later  came  liver. 
1898  P.  MASSON  Trap.  Diseases  xxvi.  390  Dyspeptic  trou 
bles,  .usually  attributed  to  '  liver  '. 

4.  In  old  chemical  terminology  applied  (tr.  L. 
hepar}  to  certain   liver-coloured  substances,  e.  g. 
metallic  sulphides,  and  compounds  of  a  metal  or 
of  sulphur  with  an  'alkali*. 

1694  SALMON  Kates  Dispens.  i.  (1699)  436/1  Hepar 
S:dp/tnris,  Liver  of  Sulphur.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey), 
Liver  of  Antimony  (among  Chy  mists),  Antimony  open'd  by 
Salt-peter  and  Fire,  so  as  to  make  it  half  Glas,  and  j»ive  it 
a  Liver-colour.  17/97  Lncvcl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  X.  104/2  Liver  of 
Arsenic,  is  a  combination  of  white  arsenic  with  liquid  fixed 
vegetable  alkali,  or  by  the  humid  way.  1799  W.  TOOKK 
/ '/V;c  Russian  Knifi.  1.283  Liver-of-sulphate  springs ;  i.e. 
springs  which  are  impregnated  with  sulphurate.  1800  tr. 
Lngrange's  Cheni.  I.  174  You  fuse  together  equal  parts  of 
sulphur  and  alkali,  . .  and  the  result  will  be  a  solid  mass  of 
a  reddish  brown  colour, . .  which  has  a  considerable  resem 
blance  to  the  liver  of  certain  animals.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  sulphurets  have  been  called  Livers.  1876  Daily  Tel. 
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27  Ju'y  3/5  (K.  D.  D.)  Do  you  ever  use  black  antimony,  or 
liver  of  antimony,  with  any  of  the  horses? 

5.  Agric.  '  Livery  '  soil. 

1803  Annals  Agric.  XXXIX.  79  Upon  these  strong  soils 
the  point.. most  necessary  to  attend  to  is  that  of  avoiding 
all  spring  ploughing,  which  loses  a  friable  surface,  and  turn's 
up  liver. 

6.  as  adj.  Liver-coloured. 

1868  WOOD  Homes  '.uitlunit  If.  xi.  203  That  peculiar 
brown  which  is  called  '  liver  '  by  bird-fanciers.  1892  Daily 
News  31  May  6/1  General  D.'s  familiar  browns  [horses] 
and  the  chestnuts,  liver  and  pale. 

7.  alt  rib.  and  Comb.,aa  liver  abscess,  ache,  attack, 
cell,  chill,  colour,  disease,  disorder,  distoine,  func 
tion,  ill,  oil,  pudding,  pus,  trouble ;  liver-coloured, 
-helping,  hued,  rotten  adjs. ;   liver-brown  a.,  of 
the  brown  colour  of  the  liver,  dark  brownish  red ; 
liver-complaining    a.,    ?  complaining   of    liver 
disease ;    liver-complaint,  <lisease  of  the   liver ; 
liver-faced   a.,   '  mean    and    cowardly '   (Smyth 
Sailor's  Word-bk.  1867) >    liver-fluke,  a  trema- 
toid  worm  (DiltOltta  hepaticuni)  infesting  the  liver ; 
t  liver-grown  a.,  suffering  from  enlargement  of 
the   liver;    also,    adherent    as   an   enlarged   liver 
(in     quot.    fig.) ;    liver-hearted    a.,    cowardly ; 
hence   liver-hcarlcdness ;    f  liver-lap,   a   lobe   of 
the   liver ;    t  liver-lask   (see  quot.)  ;    liver- leaf 
U.S.,  =  LIVERWORT  2;    liver-line,  'line  of  the 
liver '  (i  c) ;    liver-opal,  an  obsolete  synonym  of 
mexilite  (Chester  Names  Min.  1896);    liver-ore, 
an  early  name  for  hepatic  cinnabar  (ibid.) ;  liver- 
pad,  a  pad  or  plaster  to  be  applied  about  the 
region  of  the  liver;    f  liver-padding,  ?  =  liver- 
pad;  liver-pill,  a  pill  intended  to  cure  disease  of 
the   liver;    liver-pyrites,  hepatic  pyrites  (Cent. 
Diet.  1890);  liver-rot,  disease  of  the  liver  caused 
by  the  liver-fluke ;   f  liver-sea,  an  imaginary  sea 
in  which  the  water  is  '  livered '  or  thick,  so  as  to 
impede  navigation  ;cf.  G.  leberineer) ;  liver-shark, 
the  basking  shark,  Cetorkinus  niaximus  (Webster 
1890);  t  liver-shot,  -siek  adjs.,  diseased  in  the 
liver ;  liver-spots, '  a  popular  name  for  CMoasma, 
or  macular  pigmentation  of  the  skin;  because  it  was 
supposed  to  depend  on  some  disorder  of  the  liver' 
(Sya.See.Ltx.);  liver-starch  =  GLYCOGEN  (ibid.); 
liver-stone  =  HEPATITE;   liver-sugar,  the  sugar 
derived  from  glycogen  (SyJ.  Soc.  Lex.);  f  liver- 
vein,  the  basilic  vein;  also  allusively,  'the  style 
and  manner  of  men  in  love'  (Schmidt);    liver- 
weed,  Hepatica  triloba  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.) ;  cf.  liver-    , 
leaf;    liver-wing,  the  right  wing  of  a  fowl,  etc. 
which,  when  dressed  for  cooking,   has  the   liver 
tucked  under  it;  hence  jocularly,  the  right  arm. 

1898  P.  MANSON  Trop.  Diseases  xxiii.  363,  I  have  many 
times  seen  amoebic  "liver  abscess  cases  recover  completely. 
Itod.  ii.  64  The  pain  in  the  loins  and  the  'liver-ache  con 
tinue.     1&)1  A/lhitfs  Syst.Med.  III.  900  There  had  been     : 
undoubted  dyspepsia  or  a  '  "liver  attack'  before  the  onset 
of  the  symptoms.     1794  KIRWAN  Elem.  Mia.  (ed.  2)  I.  30 
*  Liver  branm— greyish  brown.     1849  D.  CAMPBELL  I  Mary. 
Chfin.  107  When  prolosulphide  is  fused  with  rather  more 
than  its  weight  of  sulphur  a  liver  brown  mass  is  obtained 
1873  T.  H.  GREEN  IiUrod.  Patlwl.  (ed.  2)  273  Atrophy  of 
the  *liver-cells.  1897  AlllmtflSfti.  Med.  IV.  46  The  vague    : 
condition  called  "liver-chill '  is  regarded  by  some  authors 
as  a  form  of  active  congestion  of  the  liver.     1686  Land.  Gaz.     I 
No.  2114/4  A. .Spaniel  Bitch,.. mark'd  all  over  her  body  . . 
with  specks  of 'liver-colour,     a  1728  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.     I 
Fossils  i.  (1729)  I.  232  A  Piece  of  Iron-Ore,  of  a  dark  Liver 
Colour.    1663  BOYLE   Usef.  Exp.  Nat.  P/iitos.  n.  ii.  166 
A  clotted  and  almost  'liver-coloured  masse.     1810 

-  - 


.     -  „        ury  in  "liver  complaints.    1867 

) .  HOGG  Microsc.  \\.  iii.  563  The  excitation  of  the  Miver  disease 
in  sheep.  1900  J.  HUTCHINSON  Arch.  Siir?.  XI.  No.  41.  2 
Foremost  amongst  the  most  definite  indications  of  "liver 
disorder  we  have  the  yellow  condition  of  the  skin  known  as 


1897  Allbntfs  Syst.  Med.  IV.  51  Various  general  symptoms 
referable  . .  to  disturbances  of  gastro-intestinal  and  "liver 
functions.  1645  MILTON  Tetraclt.  Wks.  1851  IV.  159  Un- 
lesse  it  be  the  lowest  lees  of  a  canonical!  infection  "liver- 
grown  to  their  sides.  1658  EVELYN  Mem.  (1857)  I.  344, 
I  suffered  him  to  be  opened,  when  they  found  that  he  was 
what  is  vulgarly  called  liver-grown.  1748  SMOLLETT  Rod. 
hand.  (1812)  I.  321  She  was  only  liver-grown  and  would  in 
a  few  months  be  as  small  in  the  waist  as  ever.  1571  GOLD- 
ING  Calvin  on  Ps.  xiii.  i  He  complayneth  not  of  the  miserie 
of  a  fewe  dayes,  as  the  tender  and  "liver-harted  sort  [L. 
pnsillaiiimes\  are  wont  to  doe.  1897  BLACKMORE  Dariel  liii. 
468  Ifthouarttoo  liver-hearted  to  avenge  thy  father's  wrongs. 
1897  O.  SCIIREINKR  Trooper  P.  Halket  i.  79  '  It's  not  *liver-  ' 
hear  tedness  ',  said  Peter.  161 1  COTGR. ,  llepatique, . . "Liuer- 
helpmg;  comforting  a  whole,  or  curing  a  diseased,  liuer. 
1678  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1327/4  White  body,  with  some  *liver- 
hued  spots.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  vin.  Prol.  139  Sum  langis 
for  the  "liffyr  ill  to  lik  of  ane  quart,  a  1000  Ags.  l*'oc.  in 
Wr.-Wulcker  238/30  Fibra,  i.  uena,  iecoris  intestina,  "lifer- 
teppa.  1396  FITZ  GEFFRAV  Sir  F.  Drake  (1881)  25  Her. .  ' 
turtle-doves,  . .  Whose  liver-laps  do  swell  with  full-vain'd  • 
loves.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  582  The  Liver  I 
laps  of  a  Wolf.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  Gttillemeau's  Fr.  Chirurg. 
48/1  The  waterye  Bloodye  flixe  is  called  Fln.rns  Hepaticus, 
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the  "Liver  laske.     1851  S.  Junn  Margaret  n.  i.  (,871)  162 
T.iver-leaves  with  cups  full  of  snow-capped  threads.     ,653 
R.  SAMDBM  P/,ys,,,gu,   K,  The  «  Liver  line  at  a  distance 
and  not  touching  the  Vital  line.     ,875  H.  (J.  WOOD  Tt.eraf. 
1879)  407  When  a  mineral  acid  . .  is  added  lo  cod-liver  oil, 
the  we  l-knou  n  biliary  play  of  colors  occurs ;. .  it  shows  that 
it  is  a    hver  oil.  1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  I.  201  The  miners 
hnd  sometimes  a  matter  in  the  mines  they  call  "liver-ore.  1880 
Anthonys  Photagr.  Bull.  1 1.  72  Used  as  a  'liver  pad.     ™ 
a£  '!'  VVr-:W<'l^er  58o/i6  F.paticum,  a  "lyverpaddyng. 
1889  J.  K.  JEROME fhne  Men  in  Boat  .,_  j  had  V      J£* 
reading  a  patent   "liver-pill  circular.      1887  Koston  Jrnl 
(Mass.)  3,  Dec.  2/4  A  *liver-pudding  completed  this  typical 
Georgia  repast.     1898  P.  MANSON  frop.  Diseases  xxii,P36r 
1  he  naked-eye  appearance  of  "liver-pus.  1837  YOI-ATT  SKflt 
xi.  452  The  river  overflows.  .The  foundation  may  be  laid  for 
foot.rot..but  the  "liver-rot  is  out  of  the  question       1820 
COLEK.DGE  Lett.  (,895)  707  What  avails  it. .to  a  man  in  the 
last  stage  of  ulcerated  lungs,  that  his  neighbour  is  "liver- 
rotten  as  well  as  consumptive  ?    a  1600  MONTGOMERY  Misc. 
Peam  xhx- „    Ihe  perlllous  gredy  guife  of  Perse,  And 
levir  sees  that  syndry  shippis  devoirs.     ,6.8  LATHAM  2«rf 
f  K.  falconry  (1633)  7  She  [a  hawk]  is  seldome.  .subject  to 
be  «l,uer  shot.     ,578  LYTE  Dodoens  iv.'  Iviii.  520  The  rootes 
..are  good  for  such  as  be  "liver  sicke.     1597  BI-.  HALI. 
a"o    ','•'  \r'  45  1Jeluon  m>'  Wend  once  liuer-sicke  of  lone 
1883  U  HARLEY  1'reat.  Dis.  Liver  xxv.  1061  AmonT  a  few 
practitioners  of  the  old  school  one  hears  a  good  deal  about 
the  diagnostic  value  of  what  are  called  *liver-spots.     1704 
KlRWAN  Mem.  Miu.  (ed.  2)  I.  143  *Liverstonc.     1861  MS 
Syd.   SK.    )  r.-Mt.  far  1860,    88    That    "liver    sugar    is 
identical  with  the  sugar  of  the  grape.      1897  AUlmtts 
Ays/.  MeJ.  II.  430  Signs  of    liver-trouble  precede  . .  the  in- 
testnial  disorder.    1528  PAVNEL  Salerae's  Regim.  (15,5)  ,05 
In  Apnle  and  May,  the  "lyuer  veyne  must  be  lette  bloudde? 
1588  SHAKS.    /,.    L.  L.   iv.  iii.  74  This  is  the   liuer  veine, 
which  makes  flesh  a  deity.     1660  CULPEPI-KR   Tmo  Treat 
(1672]  10  At  what  time  Bleeding  is  good.  .In  Summer, open 
still  the  Liver-vein,     a  .845  Hoot)    United  Fan,,  xviii,  We 
all  prefer  the  -liver-wing.     1855   BROWNING  DcGuslibns  ii, 
Ihe  king  Was  shot  at,  touched   in   the  liver-wing       1861 
DICKENS  Gt.  E.i-p,-ct.  .xi.v,  Mr.  Pumblechook  helped  me  to 
the  liver  wing. 

Liver  (Ii-v3i\  rf.2     Forms:   see  LIVE  v.     ff- 
LIVE  v.  +  -ER  i.] 

1.  One  who  lives  or  is  alive  ;  a  living  creature.  Now 
rare.     Also,  an  inhabitant,  dweller  (chiefly  U.S ). 

1377  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  Ii.  xir.  132  Lyueres  lo-forn  vs.  1382 
WVCLIF  Gen.  iii.  i  The  odder  was  feller  than  ony  lifers  of 
the  erthe.  1382  —  Is,,,  xxxviii.  n,  I  shal  not  see  the  Lord 
God  in  the  lond  of  lyueres.  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  8  A  liuar  in 
M  world.  «iS33  I,,,.  HERNERS  Gold.  lik.  M.  Anrel.(i^b) 
Muj  b,  She  that  ouercometh  all  lyuers,  shall  be  vanquished 
of  the  alonely  by  death.  1592  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  vin. 
xhu.  (1612)  206  When  as  the  wandring  Scots  and  Picthts 
King  Marius  had  suhdude.  He  gave  the  Liners  dwellings 
"599  GREENE  Alphonsns  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  234  Thou  king'of 
heaven,  which. .Dost  see  the  secret  of  each  livers  heart. 
1677  GARY  Clirmiol.  n.  ii.  in.  xiv.  252  They  must  instantly 
have  been  Detected  by  the  present  Livers  that  were  upon 
the  Place.  1718  PRIOR  Power  47  Try  if  life  be  worth  the 
liver's  care.  1747  in  Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv.  V.  87  One,  John 
Powle,  a  Liver  on  Sasquehanna  River.  1817  K  ISA  is  '  /  stood 


the  country  so  practical. 

b.  Qualified  by  adjs.  having  advb.  force :  One 
who  lives  (in  a  specified  way,  fora  long  time,  etc.). 

c  1375  Xr  Pains  of  Hell  64  in  O.  E.  Misc.  212  Cursid 
leuers  with  here  cumpers.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Man  of  Law's 
T.  926  So  vertuous  a  lyuere  ..  Ne  saugh  I  neuere  as  she. 
"433  Kails  of  Pnrlt.  IV.  447/1  Untrewe  lyvers,  and  poeple 
withoute  conscience.  1476  Paston  Lett.  III.  166  The 
lenger  lyver  of  yow  bothe.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  xii.  6 
The  damned  ghosts  doen  often  creep  Backe  to  the  world, 
bad  livers  to  torment.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  x.  429  The 
Turke,  and  the  Irish-man,  are  the  least  industrious,  and 
most  sluggish  liuers  vnder  the  Sunne.  a  1635  NAUNTON 
Fragm.  Reg.  (Arb. )  63  As  I  have  placed  him  last,  so  was  he 
the  last  liver  of  all  the  Servants  of  her  favour.  1712  SWIFT 
Jml.  to  Stella  28  Apr.,  The  Queen  is  well,  but  I  fear  will 
be  no  long  liver.  1767  T.  HUTCHINSON  Hist.  Mass.  II.  i. 
18  A  grave  man  and  a  good  liver.  1836  W.  IRVING  Astoria 
III.  197  Though  a  loose  liver  among  his  guests,  the  governor 
was  a  strict  disciplinarian  among  his  men.  1896  A.  E. 
HOUSMAN  Shropshire  Lad  I,  The  country  for  easy  livers, 
The  quietest  under  the  sun. 

c.  [Cf.   LIVING  -M.  sb.~\    Good  liver;    (a)  one 
given  to  good  living;  (b)  dial,  a  well-to-do  person. 

1602  CAREW  Cornwall  68  b,  The  haruest  dinners  are  held 
by  euery  wealthy  man,  or  as  wee  terme  it,  euery  good  liuer 
betweene  Michaelmas  and  Candlemas.     1883  Cornh.  Mag.     I 
Apr.  459  Or  it  is  a  group  of  good-fivers  round  the  table  of  a    \ 
private  house. 

2.  One  who  lives  a  life  of  pleasure.     (Cf.  F. 
viveitr?) 

1852  R.  S.  SuRTEEs-y/OTAfc'.!  Sp.  TottrWg^  133  The  sixth 
ear!,  ..  having  been  a  '  liver ',  had  run  himself  aground  by 
his  enormous  outlay  on  this  Italian  structure. 

3.  dial.  The  '  quick '  of  the    finger-nail.     Also 
Comb,  liver-sick,  an  agnail.     (See  E.  D.  D.) 

Liver  (bi-vai),  st.z    Also  7  leaver,  7-9  lever. 
[A  back-formation  from  the  name  Liverpool.]     A 
name  arbitrarily  given  to  the  bird  figured  in  the    | 
arms  of  the  city  of  Liverpool. 

It  was  intended  for  the  eagle  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
the  patron  saint  of  the  corporation,  but  owing  to  the  uuskil-    i 
ful  delineation  there  have  been  many  guesses  as  to  the  iden 
tity  of  the  bird  represented.     In  some  ornithological  books    , 
the  name  is  given  to  the  Glossy  Ibis. 

1668  in  Picton  L'pool  Munic.  Rec.  (1883)  I.  269  The  Armes    ' 
of  this  lowne  viz'  the  Leaver.    1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury 
n.  xii.  266/2  He  beareth  Azure,  the  Head  of  a  Lever  couped 
proper  :  of  some  termed  a  Shovellers  head  :  this  fowl  is . .  in 


LIVEEER. 

I  Low  Dutch  Lepler,  or  Lepelaer,  or  Letter ;  from  the 
Germane  termed  Lofler,  which  we  more  finely  pronounce 
Lever:  \et  Mr.  Ray  in  the  translation  of  the  Ornithology 

i  t,erms»hlsB"d,aSpoon  Hill.  1873  PICTON  Manor.  L'pool 
I.  18  Mr.  Gough  Nichols  has  . .  shown  . .  that  the  so-called 

j  hver  or  cormorant  was  intended  to  represent  the  symbolic 
eagle  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist. 

t  Zi'iver,   a.    Obs.     Also  4-5  ly  vir,  6  lyver. 
[Aphetic  f.  DELIVER  «.] 

1.  Delivered  (of  a  child) ;    =  DELIVER  a.  3.  rare, 
a  1400-50  Alexander  3746  And  be  scho  lyuir  o'f  a  lasse 

scho  lengis  in  oure  bur^e. 

2.  Free  from  restraint  in  motion ;  active,  nimble  • 
=  DELIVER  a.  2. 

1530  PALSGR  317/2  Lyver  quyke,  delinre.  1535  STEWART 
ran.  Scot.  (18581  II.  51  Lycht  lyuer  men  to  cirkill  thame 
•out.  CltgaK.  Hood,  Beggar  4-3. Squires  46  in  Furnivall 
•rcy  J'Olw  I.  17  Those  that  saw  Robin  Hood  run  said  he 
was  a  hver  old  man.  1664  Flodden  F.  v.  50  With  lusty 
Lads  hver  and  light.  1686  G.  STUART  Joco-ser.  Disc.  39 
Again  speaks  out  a  Lyver  lad  A  trusty  Trojan. 

Liver  (.Irvai),  v.  Ol>s.  exc.  dial.  [Partly  a.  F 
livre-r  (nth  c.  in  Littre)  :-L.  llbera-re  to  LIBER 
ATE  ;  and  partly  aphetic  f.  DELIVER  v.]  —  DELIVER 
J'.1  in  various  senses. 

"  1300  Cursor  M.  15879  (Cott.)  petals  fehm  ludas.. liuerd 
his  maister  vp.  Ibid.  20391,  I  liuerd  me  of  mi  sarmon 
a  1300-1400  Ibid.  M4"S(Gott.)God..!iurd  bairn  of  mekil  wa 
13..  S.  Gregory  (Vernon  MS.)  72  Liuere  me,  lord,  out  of 
PIS  pyne.  a  1400-50  Alexander  3152  [pai]  egirly  cries  On 
Alexander  eftir  help  &  he  ham  all  liuers  [l)t,H.  delyuerys] 
c  1460  Jou')ie/ey  .\lyst.  xxiv.  265,  I  am  leuerd  a  lap  is  lyke 
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.,  .,uv,  ivwnetcy  mysi.  xxiv.  205,  1  am  leuerd  a  lap  is  lyke 
tonolede.  ,-1489  CAXTON  Santas  of  Aymon  i  33  Yf  he 
:  haue  doon  soo  I  shall  neuer  letier  hym  the  value  of  a  pcny 
<•  1500  Melnsine  xxxvi.  275  That  they  be  prest  redy  to  lyuere 
you  batayll.  1596  SPENSER  State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  623.'^ 
1  he  which  woord  [livery],  .is  derived  oflivering  or  delivering 
foorth  theyr  nishtlye  foode.  c  1626  l!i>.  MOUNTAGU  in  Cositt\ 
Cam  (Surtees)  i.99  Hath  Dr.  Wrende  livered  my  letter  and 
effected  it?  1672  Sc.  Acts  Cltas.  //  (1814)  VIII.  61/1  If  any 
of  that  victuall  shall  happin  to  be  livered  within  their 
bounds.  1701  in  J.  liulloch  Pyuours  (1887)  74  If  any  goods 
shall  be  livered  at  the  shoar  below  the  Estler  work  a  1765 
Northumberland  beirayd by  Douglas  ix.  in  Child  Ballads 
III.  412/1  for  all  the  gold  that's  in  Long  Leuen,  William 
wold  not  hnor  mee.  1855  ROBINSON  //  'kitty  Gloss.,  Livver. 
to  deliver.  '  Is  the  ship  livveied,'  unloaded.  1883  Almond!'. 
*r  II  nddersf.  Gloss.,  Lh-er,  to  deliver  ;  so  posit  for  deposit. 
1887  J.  BULLOCH  Pynonrs  41  7'heir  industrious  wives,  .were 
loading  or  livering  some  vessel  in  the  '  herborie  '. 

Liver,  obs.  iotm  of  LIVERY,  LIVRE. 

t  Liverage1.  Ol>s.  [n.  OF.  Kvrage  tax  (1395 
in  Godef. ',  f.  livrer  LIVER  v.]  (Sense  uncertain.) 

1544  Wills  f,  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1835)  120  Whils  thre 
score  poundes  be  paid  that  I  am  owen  for  liverage. 

t  Liverage  -.  Oi>s.  In  6  liv(e)reage.  [?  f. 
LIVER  sb.'l  (stnse  3)  +  -AGE.]  An  agnail. 

1598  FLOKIO,  Pipitltla,  the  skinne  growing  at  the  fingers 
ends  about  the  nayle,  called  of  some  the  wortwales,  or 
liuereages.  lbi,t.,  Kcdunia,  a  fellon  or  sore  that  breedeth 
betweene  the  naile  and  the  flesh.  Some  . .  call  the  same 
wortwales,  or  liureages. 

Liverance  'Ji'varans").  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [Partly 
a.  OF.  livrance  delivery,  sort  of  homage,  f.  livrer 
to  DELIVER;  partly  aphetic  f.  DELIVERANCE.]  a. 
Delivery,  distribution,  LIVERY,  b.  Deliverance, 
liberation,  release. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  5045  pai . .  be  stiward  fand  At  a  garner 
soiurnand,  par  he  liuerance  [Fairf.  deliueraunce,  Trin. 
lyuerey]  made  of  corn,  a  1375  Joseph  Arim.  163  pow 
schalt  haue  liueraunce  of  In  and  al  bat  be  neodes.  £1380 
SirFernmb.  4299  If  ymay  lyue  til  moneday  non,  lyuerance 
wil  y  make.  1384  Charter  Land,  in  Arnolde  Chron.  (1811) 
17  That  no  man  take  hostel  within  yc  wallis  of  London. .by 
strengthe  nor  by  lyueraunce  of  the  Marchal.  1433  Rolls  of 
Parlt.  IV.  473/2  A  special!  warrant  of  discharge  ..  for  the 
lyverance  ayeen  of  hir  saide  londes.  1488  in  Arnolde  Chron. 
(1811)  233,  I  haue  sett  y«  said  Richard  to  the  lyueraunce. 
"553  BECON  Rtliquts  of  Rome  (1563!  239  All  those  y«  their 
liueraunce  purchase  against  the  right  of  holy  Churche. 
1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Impr.  (1757)  II.  35,  I  accepted  of 
him  at  the  Price  of  Seventeen  Guineas  ;.. but  before  I  took 
Liverance  of  him  (as  it  is  called  I  had  him  run  along  a  little 
in  his  Halter.  1855  ROBINSON  Whitty  Gloss.,  Litmerance, 
liberation,  departure.  1869  Lonsdale  Gloss.,  Liverance 
delivery. 

Liveray,  livere,  obs.  forms  of  LIVERY. 

Livered  (H-vaid) ,  a.  Also  3  lyured,  4  liuerd, 
lyuered,  6  leueryd.  [f.  LIVER  rf.l  +•  -ED  a.] 

1 1.  Coagulated,  clotted.  Livered  sea  =  liver  sea 
(LlVER  sl>.1  7) ;  in  quot.  applied  to  the  Red  Sea. 

c  "275  XI  Pains  of  Hell  47  in  O.  E.  Misc.  148  Snov  and  is 
and  lyured  blod.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  925  Vor  bo  befolc 
of  israhel  moyses  wib  him  nom  &  ladde  horn  out  of  egipt  in 
to  be  liuerede  [v.  r.  reed(e,  rede]  se.  a  1300  Cursor  At. 
6506  Vr  godd  . .  bis  ilk  es  he  pat  brogh(t)  vs  thoru  be 
liuerd  se  {Trin.  be  rede  see],  "3-.  Minor  Poems  fr. 
Vernon  MS.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  645/236  per  was  no  thyng  hot 
lyuered  blode.  14. .  Siege  Jerusalem  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  2/29  pe 
lyppe  lyb  on  a  lumpe  lyuered  on  be  cheke. 

2.  Of  bread  :  Heavy.     Now  dial. 

1688  R.  HOLMF  Armoury  in.  317/1  Bakers  Terms.. 
Livered,  tough  Bread.  1847  HALLIWELL,  Livered,  heavy, 
or  underbaked.  South. 

3.  With  prefixed  adj. :  Having  a  liver  of  a  certain 
kind.     (See  also  lily-,  pigeon-,  white-livered.) 

1628  FORD  Lover  s  Mel.  in.  ii,  What  a  greene  sicknesse- 
liuer'd  Boy  is  this  I 

tLiverer.  Obs.  Also  4  livrere,  6  Sc.  liverair. 
[?a.  OF.  livreure  delivery,  deliverance,  f.  livre-r 
LIVER  v.']  =  LIVERY  sb.  in  various  senses. 

c  1330  Amis.  Kf  A  mil.  1640  He. .  feched  her  livrere  eueriday, 
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LIVERIED. 

To  her  Hues  fode.  1548  W.  PATTEN  Exped.  SeotL  Pref. 
cviij,  Their  perfit  appointment  of  sure  armour,  ..&  their 
sumptuous  sutes  of  Huercrs  beside.  1549  Contpl,  Scot. 
xvii.  148  There  isdiuerse  princls  tiiatgyffis.  .leuerairi^.armis 
ande  here  t  age  to  them  that  hes  commit  tu  vail^eant  act  is  in 
the  veyris.  c  1650  Merlins  306  in  Furnivall  Percy  Folio  I. 
432  That  they  wold  wend  to  Voruger  &  aske  him  meede  & 
liverr  [rend  liverer]. 

Liveried  (ll*vadd),  [f.  LIVERY  sb.  +  -ED  2.] 
Dressed  in,  furnished  with,  or  wearing  a  livery. 

1634  MILTON  Comas  455  A  thousand  liveried  Angels  lacky 
her.  1641  EVELYN  Mem.  (1857)  I.  7  He  had  116  servants  in 
Hveries,  every  one  liveried  in  green  satin  doublets.  1738 
Poi'E  Epil.  Sat.  i.  155  Our  Youth,  all  livery'd  o'er  witli 
foreign  Gold,  Before  her  dance  :  behind  her  crawl  the  Old. 
1798'  WOHDSW.  SIMM  Lee  28  Old  Simon  to  the  world  is 
left  In  liveried  poverty.  1798  JANE  AUSTEN  Northang.  Abb. 
(1833)  II.  v.  126  A  fashionable  chaise  and  four,  postilions 
handsomely  liveried.  1837  HT.  MARTINEAU  Soc.  Amcr. 
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124  All  look't  gay,  all  full  of  Chear,  To  welcome  the  New- 
iveri'd  yeare.  1750  C.  SMART  in  Student  I.  225  The 
livery'd  clouds  shall  on  thee  wait. 

t  Livering.  Obs.  [f.  LIVER  sbl  +  -ing,  ?  after 
pudding^\  A  pudding  made  of  liver  and  rolled  up 
in  the  form  of  a  sausage. 

c  1460  Towiti'ley  Myst.  xii.  217  Oure  mete  now  begyns;.. 
Two  blodyngis,  I  trow,  a  leueryngbetwene.  1556  WITHAI.S 
Diet.  (1568)  49  a/i  Tomacitlmit,  ex  iecore  />orcino  cibits  fit, 
t>t  supra*  a  lyueryng.  1591  A.  W.  Bk.  Cook  rye  izb,  To  make 
Liucrings  of  a  Swine.  1611  COTCR.,  Fricandeanx :  Short 
. .  daintie  puddings,  .rolled  vp  into  the  forme  of  Liuerings. 
1624  CHAPMAN  Homers  Batrachom.  58  Lyurings  (white- 
skind  as  Ladies).  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  fy  Selv.  159  The 
Dorbyshire  huswife.. when  she  makes  wlmmgs  and  black- 
ings,  and  liverings  and  hackings.  1694  MOTTFUX  Rabelais 
v.  xxvii,  (1737)122  Chitterlings,  Links,.  .Liverings, 

t  Livering,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.    [f.  LIVER  v.  +  -ING  j .] 
Delivering,  delivery;  provision  of  entertainment. 
13. .  A".  A/is.  7171  Ther  was  fair  hostell,  and  lyvereyng. 

Liverish.  (IrvariJ),  a.    [f.  LIVER  J£.I  +  -ISH.] 

1.  Resembling  liver;  of  the  consistency  of  liver. 
1740  CUKVNK  Rt'giwen  p.  xli,  The  Blood,  .continues  bad, 

that  is,  sizy,  liverish. 

2.  colloq.  Having  the  symptoms  attributed  to  dis 
ordered  liver. 

1896  A<h't.  in  Daily  AVrw  9  July  9/1  When  you  begin  to 
feel  *  liverish  '.  1902  Daily  Cliron.  14  Apr.  3/6  Mr.  Alfred 
Bishop  was  welcome  as  the  hearty  Earl,  who  is  inclined  to 
be  testy  when  '  liverish  '. 

t  Liverisoii.  Obs.  In  2  liureisun,  4  liver- 
soon,  liuerisoun,  5  lyveresone.  [a.  OF.  tiv^e}- 
reisony  mod.F.  livraison :— L.  liberation-em^  n.  of 
action  f.  liberare  to  deliver,  LIBERATE  (cf.  LIVER 
z>.)-3  Delivery,  deliverance,  LIVERY. 

c  1175  Lamb.  llom.  85  In  J>e  deie  of  liureisun  hwense  god 
..  wule  windwin  (?et  er  wes  i}?orschen.  13..  K.  A/is,  ion 
In  a  castel  heo  was  y-set,  And  was  deliverid  liversoon. 
("1330  R.  BKUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  197  Isaac  be  Emperour 
takes  his  liuerisoun.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  309/1  Lyvere 
sone,  corrodimn. 

Liverless  (H-vojli-s),  a.  [f.  LIVER sb.\  +  -LESS.] 
That  has  no  liver;  deprived  of  the  liver;  also  jig.  of 
one  whose  liver  does  not  perform  its  functions. 

1598  I.  M.  St'rningtnaus  Comfort  (18681  164  My  poore 
maisterlesse,  and  Lyuerylesse,  nay  Lyuerle-^se  and  Hartlesse 
brother  in  Christ.  1864  C.  CLARKE  Box  for  Season  I.  107 
Liverless  bachelors,  all  cayenne  pepper,  turtle,  and  Peru 
vian  cyanokaita.  1886  'Hucii  COXWAY  '  Living  or  Dead 
II.  xiv,  Such  a  peppery  diet  would  make  me  as  liverless 
and  heartless  ;ts  [etc.].  1897  AttbutCs  Syst.  Med.  IV.  37 
A  healthy  frog  received  o'oi6  milligramme  [of  strychnine] 
subcutaneou^ly  without  any  ill  effect ;  while  a  smaller  dose 
(0012)  killed  the  liverless  one  with  violent  convulsions. 

Liverpudlian  (livajpvdli&n),  a.  and  sb.     [f. 

Liverpool  (\v\t\\  joculir  substitution  of  puddle  for 
pool)  +  -IAX.]  a.  adj.  Belonging  to  Liverpool. 
b.  sb.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Liverpool. 

1833  AVrc  Snorting  Mag.  V.  40  As  Mr.  Canning  said  to 
the  Liverpudlians.  1849  CLOUGH  /\>tws,  etc.  (1869)  I.  139, 
I  like  the  Manchester  people  ..  better  than  the  Liver- 
puddlians.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  26  Jan.  i/i  The  division,  .is 
a  fairly  typical  section  of  the  Liverpudlian  electorate. 

Liverwort  (lrvoiwy.it).  [tr.  med.L.  HEPATICA 
(applied  to  plants  having  liver-shaped  parts  or  used 
in  diseases  of  the  liver).  Cf.  G.  teberkraut,  Dn. 
leverknrid^  A  name  of  various  plants. 

1.  The  lichen-like  plant  Marchantia polymorpha; 
=  HEPATICA  2.  Sometimes  called  Stone  Liverwort. 

rtiioo  in  Archly  Stnd.  neu.  Sfr.  LXXXIV.  326  Wijj 
liferadle.  Nim  liferwyrt  &  bere  hi  man  onder  cneowe. 
a  1387  Sinon.  Barthol.  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  19  Epatica,  liver 
wort,  c  1450  Alphita,  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  57  Epatica  . .  crescit 
in  saxis..et  uidetur  quasi  frustula  membrane  inherentia  .. 
anglice,  a  Hureuurt.  1533  KLYOT  Cast.  Helthe  (1541)  9  h, 
Thynges  good  for  the  Lyver :  Lyverworte.  1538  TURNER  Li- 
bellu$)  Lyverwort,  Lichen.  156*  —  Herbal\\.  36  Liuerwurt 
sodden  in  wine  is  good  for  the  diseases  of  the  liuer  and 
longes.  1578  LVTK  Dodoens  m.  Ixx.  411  Stone  Liuerwort 
spreadeth  it  selfe  abroade  vpon  the  ground,  hauing 
wrinckled.or  crimpled  leaues  layde  one  vpon  another  as  the 
scales  of  fishe.  1718  QUINCV  Compl.  Disp.  130  Liver-wort 
grows  near  Springs,  \S  ells,  and  Watry  Places,  very  low, 
almost  like  a  Moss.  1858  LEWES  Sea-side  Stud.  74  Springs, 
glossy  with  liverwort  and  feathery  with  fern.  1867  J.  HOGG 
Aficrosc.  ii.  I.  308  The  little  group  of  Hepaticae  or  Liver 
worts  which  is  intermediate  between  Lichens  and  Mosses. 
1875  BENNETT  &  DVER  Salts'  Bot.  185  The  two  flat  sides  of 
the  gemmee  of  this  liverwort  are  identical. 
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2.  Anemone  (Hepatica)  triloba\  =  HEPATICA  r. 
Formerly  called  Noble  Liverwort,  Three-leaf 
Liverwort.  (The  name  in  U.S.  is  fiver-leaf.'} 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  i.  xl.  59  [It]  maye  be  called  in  English 
Hepatica,  Noble  Agrinionie,  or  Three  leafe  Lyuerwurte. 
Ibid.)  The  Hepatica  or  Noble  Lyvenvurte  is  a  souveraigne 
medicine  against  the  heate..ofthe  Lyver.  1629  PARKINSON 
Parad.  xxix.  226  In  English  you  may  call  them  either 
Hepatica,  after  the  Latine  name,  as  most  doe,  or  Noble 
Liuerwort.  1646811*  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  n.  vi.  101  llerba 
Trinitatis.  .obtaineth  that  name  onely  from  the  figure  of  its 
leaves,  and  is  one  kinde  of  liverworte  or  Hepatica. 

f  3.  Agrimony,  Agrimonia  Eupatoria.  Obs. 

1578  LVTE  Dodoens  i.  xxxix.  57  In  Latine  Eiipatorium,. . 
in  base  Almaigne  Agrimonie,  and  of  some  Leuercruyt,  that 
is  to  say,  Liuerwurte.  1617  MIXSIIEI;  Ductor  9  Agrimony, 
..called  also  Liuer-wort  because  it  is  good  fur  the  liuer. 

4.  With  qualification  :  Ground  Liverwort,  Pel- 
tidea  canina\  Marsh  Liverwort,  the  genus  Kiccia\ 
"Water  Liverwort,  Water  Crowfoot,  Ranunculus 
aqitatilis ;  "White  Liverwort,  Parnassus  Grass, 
rarnassiapalustris ;  Wood  Liverwort,  the  lichen 
Sticta  pulmonacea. 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal  n.  ccxciv.  692  Parnassus  Grasse  or 
white  Liuerwoort.  Ibid.  in.  clviii.  1375  Hepatica  terrestrist 
Ground  Liuerwort.  Ibid.  clix.  1377  Lungwoort,  or  woode 
Liuerwoort.  1736  BAILEY  llonseh.  Diet,  296  Lichen  cinereus 
terrestrisy..h?h  coloured  Ground  Liverwort.  1760  J.  LEK 
Introd.  Bot.  App.  317  Liver-wort,  Marsh,  Riccia.  1866 
Treas.  Bot.  858/1  Peltidea^  a  genus  of  lichens  the  species  of 
which  are  vulgarly  confounded  with  JMarchantia  under  the 
name  of  liverwort.  The  herbalists,  however,  distinguish 
them  as  Ground  Liverwort. 

Livery  (Irvari),  sb.  Forms:  a.  3  liverei,  4 
liveri,  4-5  levere,  livere(e,  .SV.  lufre,  4-6  lyvere, 
-er,e}y,  li-,  lyveray,  4-7  livre,  levery,  li-,  ly- 
verie,  -ye,  (5  levore,  Sc.  liffray,  luveray,  ly- 
vera,  lewray),  5-6  leveray,  liverey,  -erie,  (6 
li-,  lyveraie,  -aye,  livorie,  Sc.  leifray,  lufray(e, 
7  livrie,  livory,  S<;  lewerie),  5-  livery.  £. 
(?)6  lyver,  7  liver,  [a.  AF.  livert  (1292  in 
Britton),  F.  Hvrte  (1351  in  Du  Cange  s.v.  Liber- 
are))  fern.  pa.  pple.  of  livrer  LIVEK  v. :  see  -Y. 
Cf.  It.  livrea,  Sp.  hbrea  [both  from  Fr.) ;  med.L. 
had  liber  at a\ 

1.  a.  The  dispensing  of  food,  provisions,  or  cloth 
ing  (cf.  2)  to  retainers  or  servants;  hence  gen., 
provision,  allowance,  b.  The  food  or  provisions 
so  dispensed ;  an  allowance  or  ration  of  food 
served  out.  Now  Hist. 

a  1300  Cursor  I\T.  2122  pe  thrid  part  . .  al  on  (>is  side  J>e 
greckes  see,  wa-i  laphet  giuen  til  his  liuere.  Ibid.  19220 
Wit  bam  1  mai  ha  mete  and  drinc,  Mi  liuere  haf  wit-vten 
suinc.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNK  Chron.  (1810)  146  To  London  forto 
com,  whan  parlement  suld  be, .  .and  tak  J>er  his  liuere.  13. . 
Test.  Christi  376  (MS.  Harl.  2382)  \nArchivStud.  nen.Sfr. 
LXXIX.  431  A  cote-armur..the  which  y  toke  of  thy  lyuere. 
1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xiv.  2^3  Tharfor  he  maid  of  vyne  lufre 
[.US.  E.  levere,  ed.  1616  lewerie]  Till  ilk  man.  1399  Rolls 
of  Parlt.  III.  452/1  That  thei  ..  gyf  no  Liverees  of  Sygnes, 
no  make  no  Retenue  of  men.  1399  LANGL.  Rich.  Reticles 
it.  2  Moche  now  me  incrueileth  ..  Uf  ?oure  large  leuerey  to 
leodU  aboute.  1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Prh:  Pri^>.  133  Syr 
Stewyn  Serope  . .  Hauynge  the  gouernaunce  of  Irlande, 
many  extorcionys  did,  Lyuerez  takynge.  <  1450  /''•'/.  Cur- 
titsyewi  \i\Ba_bees  />'£.,  Lyueray  he  haseof  mete  and  drynke, 
And  settis  with  hym  who  so  hym  thyuke.  Ibid.  839  Of 
candel  Hueray  squiyers  schnlle  haue.  a  1483  Liber  Niger 
in  S.  Pegge  Cur.  Misc.  (1782)  79  Taking  every  of  them,  for 
his  livery  at  night,  half  a  chet  loaf,  one  quart  of  wine,  one 
g.illon  of  ale  ;  and  for  winter  Hvery,  from  All-Hallowtlde  till 
Easter,  one  percher  wax,  one  candle  wax  [etc.],  c  1492  (.rest 
R.  Mode  clxi.  in  Child  Ballads  I II.  64/1  There  he  made  large 
lyueray,  Bothe  of  ale  and  of  wyne.  1573  Satir.  Poems 
Reform,  xlii,  409  ^e  ar  far  large  of  Leueray.  1596  SPENSER 
State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  623/2  In  great  howses,  the  liverye 
is  sayd  to  be  served  up  for  all  night,  that  is  theyr  nyghtes 
ailowaunce  for  drinke.  163^  DAVKNPORT  New  Triik  to 
Cheat  Devil  I,  [Stage-direction.  Ent.  with  ll'itte,  Chan.] 
Chan,  I  have  brought  your  Livery.  1670  BROOKS  ll'ks. 
(1867)  VI.  47  They  serve  God  for  a  livery,  for  loaves,  and 
not  for  love.  1707  CHAMDERLAVNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  H.  x.  140 
To  whom  [the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain!  belongs  Livery 
and  Lodging  in  the  Kings  Court.  1861  Our  Eng.  //o//r?&i 
The  butler ..  dispensed  the  stores  to  the  rook,  and  gave  out 
the  rations  or  liveries  of  meat,  wine,  and  beer.  1875  STUBHS 
Const.  Hist.  III.  xxi.  531. 

fig-     '^SS  FORD  Broken  H.  iv.  i,  Great  (faire  one)  grace 

my  hopes  with  any  instance  Of  Liuery,  from  the  allowance 

!    of  your  fauour,  This  little  sparke.     [mod.  ed.  Attempts  to 

take  a  ring  from  her  finger.}     1643  Sin  T.  BROWNE  Relig. 

,     Med.  i.  §  47,  I  found  upon  a  naturall  inclination,  and  inbred 

!    loyalty  unto  vertue,  that  I  could  serve  her  without  a  Hvery. 

C.  Allowance  of  provender  for  horses.    At  livery: 

\    (of  a  horse)  kept  for  the  owner,  and  fed  and  groomed 

at   a   fixed   charge.     Now   rare   or   obs.    exc.    in 

LIVERY-STABLE. 

Coynye  and  livery :  see  COYNYE. 

a  1440  Sir  DegrtT.  1003  A  thousaund  hors  and  thre.  .Ylke 

I    ny}t  tok  lyvere  Off  cowrne  and  off  hay.      1481-4  Pas  ton 

I  Lett.  III.  280,  I  had  my  horsse  with  hym  at  lyvi:ry.  1596 
SPENSER  State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  623/2  What  Liverye  is,  we 

I  by  common  use  in  England  knowe  well  enough,  namelye, 
that  it  is  ailowaunce  of  horse-meate.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny 

\  I.  559  Champions  and  wrestlers,  whose  allowance  was  much 
like  to  the  Hurie  giuen  to  laboring  horses.  1631  BRATHWAIT 

\  Whimzies,  Keeper  49  A  keeper  of  horses  at  Hvery.  1679-88 
Secr.Scrv.  Money  Chas.  %  jas,  (Camden)  70  Twelve  guineys 
a  year  ..  which  King  Cha.  the  2'  allowed  him  for  a  nagg's 
livery.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Livery  of  Hay  and  Oats, 
the  giving  out  a  certain  Quantity  for  feeding  Horses,  &c. 
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1731  I »AH. F.V  vol.  II.  s.v.,  To  stand  at  Livery  is  to  be  kept  at 
livery  stables.  1829  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xix.  There  was  a  ne- 
ressity.. for  arresting  the  horse,  and  placing  him  in  Baillie 
Tnimbull's  stable,  therein  to  remain  at  livery,  at  the  rate 
of  twelve  shillings  (Scotch)  per  diem. 

fig.  1589  Pappe  iv.  Hatctu't  D  ij  !>,  They  finde  all  them- 
selues  good  meales,  and  stand  at  liuerie  as  it  were,  at  other 
mens  tables.  1599  MASSINGEK,  etc.  Old  Law  n.  i,  To  keepe 
you  sixe  at  Liuery,  and  still  munching.  1611  B.  JONSON 
Introd.  I'erses^  to  Corj-at  Crudities,  And  here  he  disdain'd 
not,  in  a  forraine  land,  To  He  at  Livory,  while  the  Horses 
did  stand.  1618  FLKTCHER  Chances  in.  i,  Best  hang  a  sign 
post  up  to  tell  the  Signiors  Here  ye  may  have  lewdnesse  at 
Liverie.  1647  R.  STAPVLTON  Juvenal 157  In  whose  [Venus'] 
temple  at  Corinth  two  hundred  maids  daily  stood  at  livery, 
f  d.  Stipendiary  allowance  (for  a  fellow  of  a 
college  or  the  like}.  Obs. 

1587  R.  HOVF.NDEN  in  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.>  I.  211  We  wil- 
linglie  and  thanckfullie  acknowledge  great  benefit!  by  the 
statute  mentioned. , .  But  such  beneriue  as  commethe  to  each 
on  for  his  liverye  risheth  cheflie  by  fynes  and  wood  sales ; 
which  liveryes  . .  are  in  reazon  some u  hat  increased  but  not 
dubbled.  1611  COTCR.  s.  v.  Lirrcc,  La  Lh<rcedes  Chanointst 
their  liuerie,  or  corrodie;  their  stipend,  exhibition,  daily 
allowance  in  victuals  or  money. 

2.  A  suit  of  clothes,  formerly  sometimes  a  badge 
or  cognizance  (e.g.  a  collar  or  hood),  bestowed  by 
a  person  upon  his  retainers  or  servants  and  serving 
as  a  token  by  which  they  may  be  recognized  ;  in 
wider  sense,  a  distinctive  badge  or  suit  worn  by  a 
servant  or  official,  a  member  of  a  company,  etc. ; 
t  formerly,  the   uniform   of  a   soldier   or   sailor. 
In   generalized  use,  the   distinctive  uniform  style 
of  dress  worn  by  a  person's  servants,  etc.  (now 
only  men-servants).     In  livery :  wearing  a  parti 
cular  livery.     Out  of  livery :    (of  a  servant)  not 
dressed   in  livery ;    wearing  plain  clothes,      f  In 
early  use  also,  a  set  of  distinctive  badges  or  suits ; 
in  first  quot.  =  garments,  clothes. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  1107  And  alle  m  sute  her  liurez 
wasse.  1375  BARBOUR  Bnice  xix.  36  Thre  hundreth  and 
sexte  had  he  Of  squyeris,  cled  in  his  liverye.  1:1386  CHAUCER 
Prol.  363  An  haberdasshere  and  a  Carpenter,  A  Webbe,  a 
Dyere,  and  a  Tapycer,  And  they  were  clothed  in  o  lyueree 
Of  a  solempne  and  a  greet  fraternitee.  1389  in  Eng.  Gilds 
(1870)  21  Ye  bretheren  and  sisteren  of  yis  glide  ..  shul  han 
a  lyueree  of  nodes  in  suyte.  1399  LANGL.  Rich.  Redeles  \\. 
79  That  no  manere  meyntenour  shulde  merkis  here,  Ne 
haue  lordis  leuere  be  lawe  to  apeire.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  xv. 
51  (Add.  MS.),xH'  knyghtes  of  oone  leveraye.  \tff\Bury 
ll'ills  iCamden)  41  Botbe  my  colers  of  silvir,  the-kyng's 
lyfre.  1473  WARKW.  Chron.  (Camden)  14  He  ..  wered  ane 
estryche  feder,  Prynce  Edwardes  lyvery.  1480  War  dr.  Ace. 
Edw.  IV  (1830)  124  A  gowne  and  a  hoode  of  the  liveree  of 
the  Garter  for  the  Duke  de  Ferrare.  1485  CAXTON  Paris  \ 
I-'.  14  Every  baron  gaf  hys  lyverey  that  they  shold  he 
knowen  eche  fro  other.  1522  WKIOTHESLEY  Chron.  (1875)  I. 
13  The  kinge  and  he  ridinge  both  together  in  one  liverey. 
a  1548  HALL  Citron.^  Hen.  /-*/,  173  b,  The  erle  perceiving  by 
the  Hvery  of  the  souldiors,  that  he  was  circumvented. 
''.a  1550  in  D  unbar*  s  Poems  (1893)  319  >e  noble  merchandis. . 
Address  ^ow  furth..In  lusty  grene  lufraye.  a  1592  GREENE 
Cef.  a  Grfene(i$gg)  F  i  b,  Two  liueries  will  I  giue  thee  euerie 
yeere,  And  fortie  crownes  shall  be  thy  fee.  1622  BACON 
J/en.  I'll  58  Liveries,  tokens,  and  other  badges  of  factious 
dt-pendance.  1631  HEYWOOD  Loud.  Jns  ///»;/.  \Vks.  1874 
I\'.  273  All  this  goodly  band  . .  in  their  City  Liveries.  1671 
MILTON  Samson  1616  Immediately  Was  Samson  as  a  public 
servant  brought,  In  thir  state  Livery  clad.  1684  in  Scott. 
Atitig.  XV.  18  Skulking  and  vagrant  persons  who  have 
hitherto  imitated  the  livery  of  the  king's  sojors.  1707 
FARQUHAR  Bcanx  Strat.  HI.  i.  23  What  sort  of  Livery  has 
the  Footman?  1710  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4710/4  Deserted.., 
John  Stephens,  a  Serjeant, ..  having  his  Serjeant's  Livery 
on.  1814  MKS.  J.  WEST  Alicia  de  Lacy  III.  113  Disguised 
in  the  livery  of  a  trooper.  1841  LYTTON  AV.  $  Morn. 
I.  I,  A  Servant  out  of  livery  leaped  from  the  box.  1863 
KINGLAKE  Crimea  d%?6)  I.  ii.  28  Hunting  the  country  in 
the  liveiy  of  the  Salisbury  Hunt.  1875  STUBBS  Const.  Hist. 
ILxvii.  610  The  king  out  of  compliment  wore  the  liven'  of 
the  duke  of  Lancaster.  1900  Hlacfav.  blag.  Dec.  802/2 
Servants  in  claret  and  yellow  livery  noiselessly  served  wine. 

ft.  1512  HEX.  VIII    To  Earl  Sluewsbioy  in  Kymer  /•'(,?- 
t/trti  (1710)  XIII.  338  Badges,  Tokens  or  Lyvers  to  Were. 
1660  tr.  Amyraldits"  Treat,  con^.  Rtlig.  ill.  i.  303  To  wear 
the  liver  of  an  enemy  tu  one's  King. 
b.  fransf.  andy/^". 

IciyS  Karth  ix.  in  E.  E.  P.  11862)  15?  Whan  erf?  makib 
is  liuerei  he  grauij*  vs  in  grene.  1412-30  LVDG.  Chron.  Troy 
n.  xiit,  When  that  Flora  . .  Hath  euery  playne,  medowe,  hi  I 
and  vale  . .  clad  in  lyuery  newc.  1494  FABVAN  Chron.  vi. 
clxxxii.  180  That  Rollo  shuld.,take  vpon  hym  the  lyuercy 
of  Cristes  baptym.  1563  Homilies  \\.  Rogation  Week  \\. 
(1850!  495  Love  and  charity,  which  is  the  only  livery  of  a 
Christian  man.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  \\.  i-  113  The  childing 
Autuiiine,  angry  Winter  change  Their  wonted  Liueries.  1611 
COTGR.,  Z/;7//>/Vw;/({,.-faithfull  to  the  pot,  and  therefore 
1  raring  the  mi-faced  liuerie  therof.  1661  BOYLE  Style  fj 
.S \ri/>t,  (1675)  192  White  (the  livery  of  Innocence).  1667 
MIL  TON  P.L.  iv.  599  Now.. Twilight  gray  Had  in  her  sober 
Livery  all  things  clad.  1697  DKVDKN  Virg.G&rf.  in.  665 
A  Snake.. has  cast  his  Slough  aside,  And  in  his  Summer 
Li  v'ryrouls  along.  1722  WOLLASTON  Relig,  A'at.  v.  96  Trees 
receive  annually  their  peculiar  liveries,  and  bear  their  proper 
fruits.  1734  BERKELEY  Analyst  §  i  Wks.  1871  III.  258 
Clothing  themselves  in  the  livery  of  other  men's  opinions. 
1797-1804  BKWK-K  Brit.  Birds  ^1847]  II.  112  The  females 
may  be  seen  in  the  livery  either  complete  or  partial,  of  the 
past  Season.  1813  SCOTT  Rokeby  \.  i.  Sorrow's  livery  dims 
the  air.  1835  Turn, WALL  Greece  I.  viii.  311  The  rustic  garb, 
which  was  the  Hvery  of  his  servitude. 

3.  collect,  sing.  a.  Retainers  or  servants  in  livery, 
f  Also  occas.  a  liveried  servant.  ?  Obs. 

1413  rilgr.  Sfftvle  (Caxton  1483)  v.  xiii.  104  In  these  ryall 
festes  the  kyng  yeueth  his  leuery  ful  ryche  and  ryal  robes. 


LIVERY. 

a  1577  SIR  T.  SMLIU  Contnw.  Kng.  (1609)  106  First  of  re 
tainers,  that  no  mull  should  haue  aboue  a  number  in  his 
Liuery  or  retinue.  1628  SHIRLEY  Witty  Fair  One  I.  ii. 
(1633),  Her  Father. . rides ..  With  halfe  a  douzen  wholesome 
I.iueries,  To  whom  he  gives  Christian  wages.  Ibid.  II.  ii, 
My  lodging  is  next  to  her  chambers,  it  is  a  confidence  in  my 
Master  to  let  his  Liuery  lye  so  neere  her.  1714  STEEI.K 
Lover  ii  Mar.  (1723)  38  Seeing  a  Place  in  the  second  Row  I 
of  the  Queen's  Box  kept  by  Mrs.  Lucy's  Livery,  I  placed  my 
self  in  the  Pit  directly  over  against  her  Footman.  1766 
CHESTERF.  Let.  to  C'tess  Suffolk  Nov.  (1892)  III.  1349  If 
she  is  a  Mrs.  with  a  surname,  she  is  above  the  livery,  anil 
belongs  to  the  upper  servants.  1791-1823  D'ISRAELI  Cur. 
Lit.  (1866)  450/2  As  cross-humoured  as  trie  livery  of  this 
day,  in  their  notices  of  what  we  now  gently  call  our  '  sup 
plies  \ 

f  b.  Used  for :  Following,  faction.  (Cf.  K.  Itorie 
in  the  sense  of  '  party '.)  Vndtr  (a  person's)  livery : 
in  dependence  on  him.  06s. 

c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  1 16  b,  As  to  the  regarde  of  Hercules,  ; 
Theseus  [etc.]  . .  they  faylled  not  to  be  of  the  lyuereye  of 
lason.  a.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  17II  12  To  compasse 
that  the  duchy  of  Bryteyne  should  breuely  come  vndre  their 
liure  and  subjeccion.  1613  MILLKS  tr.  Mexias  Trcas.Aiu. 
*r  Mod.  Titties  722/2  All  the  other  Christians,  as  Maronites 
.  .and  others  of  that  Liverie,  never  used  it  [circumcision]. 

c.  —livery  company  (see  lob)  or  the  liverymen 
of  a  company.  Also,  To  take  up  one's  livery 
(?  orijj.  in  sense  2)  :  to  become  a  liveryman  of  one 
of  the  City  companies. 

CI521  OU  City  Ace.  /?/.-.  in  Archxol.  Jrnl.  XUII,  Re- 
ceyved  of  Brether  admittid  &  taken  into  the  lyuerey  this 
yere.  1529  in  Yicary's  Antit.  (1888)  App.  xiv.  252  A  Re- 
medye  agaynst  theym  that  wyll  not  be  of  the  lyuerey,  nor 
bere  oftyce.  1624  MASSINGER  Renegade  in.  ii,  1  should  . 
nere  be  pittied  By  the  liueries  of  those  companies.  1637 
Decree  Slur  Chaml>.  in  Milton's  Areop.  (Arb.i  17  Entry 
Master-printer  that  is  of  the  Liuery  of  his  Company.  1706 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kerseyl  s.v.,  The  Livery  or  Livery-men  of  a 
Company  or  Corporation,  such  Members  as  are  advanc'd  to 
a  Degree  above  the  Yeomanry,  and  have  a  Right  to  wear 
a  Livery-go\vn  upon  solemn  Occasions.  1839  Penny  Cycl. 
XIV.  119/1  (London)  Certain  senior  members  of  the  livery, 
who  form  wiiat  is  commonly  called  '  The  Court  of  Assist 
ants '.  Ibid.,  In  more  modern  times,  .it  has  frequently  been 
made  imperative  upon  many  freemen  of  the  City  to  take  up 
their  livery  in  one  of  the  Companies.  1854  THACKERAY 
Neivcvmts  v,  We  belong  to  the  same  Livery  in  the  City. 
td.  slang.  (See  qnot.)  Otis. 

1680  BETTERTON  Revenge  I.  8  'Tis.  .out  of  fashion  now  to 
call  things  by  their  right  names.  Is  a  Citizen  a  Cuckold? 
no,  he's  one  of  the  Liverie. 

•)-  4.  The  lodging  provided  or  appointed  for  a 
person.  Also,  the  quarters  of  a  portion  of  an 
army.  Obs. 

i.a  1400  Morte  Arth.  241  The  soueraingne. .  Assingnyde  to 
the  senatour  certaygne  lordes,  To  lede  to  his  leuere.  Ibid. 
3078  In  iche  leuere  on  lowde  the  kynge  did  crye.  1525  Ln. 
BUHNERS  Froiss.  II.  clx.  [clvi.]44o  The  duke  of  Berrey  was 
come  to  Auygnon  and  was  lodged  in  the  popes  palais,  but 
he  came  to  Vyle  neufe  to  the  kynge,  and  laye  in  the  lyuere 
\footn.  hotel ;  Fr.  en  sa  Intree}  of  arras,  called  Amontays, 
in  the  way  to  Mountpellyer. 

5.  Law.  a.  The  legal  delivery  of  property  into  a 
person's  possession ;  phr.  to  have,  give,  take  livery. 
To  sue  (also  sue  for,  sue  out)  one's  livery :  to  in 
stitute  a  suit  as  heir  to  obtain  possession  of  lands 
which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  court  of  wards.  (Also 
Jig.~)  b.  The  writ  by  which  possession  of  property 
is  obtained  from  the  court  of  wards. 

1430-31  Rolls  ofPurlt.  IV.  372/2  Noght  havyng  liveree 
of  the  saide  Wolles.  1460  ll'irl.  V.  388/1  The  Sollicitours 
for  the  Quene  . .  causid  the  seid  John  and  Isabell  to  sue  a 
speciall  Livere  of  the  seid  Londes  and  Tenementes.  1465 
Paslail  Lett.  II.  192  He  desyryd  me  to  mak  hym  levery  of 
the  seyd  bests  so  taken.  1531  DiaL  on  Laws  l-^ng.  i.  vii. 
13  b,  By  way  of  surrendre  . .  a  freholde  may  passe  without 
lyuerey.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  n.  i.  129,  I  am  clenyde  to 
sue  my  Liuerie  here,  And  yet  my  Letters  Patents  giue  me 
leaae.  1603  OWEN  Pcm6nkakirt(l&)fl  155  The  Courte  of 
Wardes  and  liveries,  doeth  allso  call  all  Wardes  in  Wales 
to  sue  forth  their  lyveries  there.  1622  BACOX  Hen.  VII, 
210  The  Kings  Wards  after  they  had  accomplished  their 
full  Age.  could  not  bee  suffered  to  haue  Liuerie  of  then- 
Lands,  without  paying  excessiue  Fines.  1635  QUARLES 
Einbl.  V.  ix.  (1718)  281  What  mean  these  liv'ries  and  posses 
sion  keys?  1649  MILTON  Kikon.  xi.  Wks.  1851  III.  426  It 
concern'd  them  first  to  sue  out  their  Livery  from  the  un 
just  wardship  of  his  encroaching  Prerogative.  1656  BuwtTT 
Glossogr,,  Livery  . .  3.  It  is  the  Writ  which  lies  for  the  heir 
to  obtain  the  possession  or  seizin  of  his  lands  at  the  Kings 
hands.  1660  Act  12  Chas.  II,  c.  24  §  i  It  is  hereby  Enacted 
That  the  Court  of  Wardes  and  Liveries  and  all  Wardships 
Liveries  Primer-Seizins  and  Ouster-le-mains  . .  be  taken 


Rijlit  to  obtain  the  same.  1763  Act  5  C,eo.  Ill,  c.  17 
Tythes  or  other  incorporeal  hereditaments  only,  which 
in  grant  and  not  in  livery.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.^2)  IV. 
318  Sir  J.  Palmer  thought,  that  in  a  deed  to  pass  an  inheri 
tance,  where  there  was  a  common  in  gross,  the  word  grant 
was  absolutely  necessary' ;  for  it  could  not  pass  by  the  livery. 
1827  HALLAM  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  III.  xviii.  384  The  .recu 
sants  were  allowed  to  sue  for  livery  of  their  estates  in  the 
court  of  wards.  1875  POSTE  Gains  II.  Comin.  (ed.  2)  173  In 
English  law  conveyance  by  livery  was  an  older  title  than 
conveyance  by  deed.  .  . 

C.  Livery  of  seisin  (freq.  erron.  livery  and  seisin; 
AF.  livery  de  seisin) :  the  delivery  of  property  into 
the  corporal  possession  of  a  person  ;  in  the  case  of 
a  house,  by  giving  him  the  ring,  latch,  or  key  of 
the  door ;  in  the  case  of  land,  by  delivering  him  a 
twig,  a  piece  of  turf,  or  the  like. 


363 

Virtually  abolished  by  8  &  9  Viet.  cap.  106  §  2,  which  pro-    ' 
vides  that  after  i  Oct.  1845  'all  corporeal  Tenements  and 
Hereditaments  shall  as  regards  the  Conveyance  of  the  im 
mediate  Freehold  thereof,  be  deemed  to  He  in  Grant  as  well 
as  in  Livery  \ 

c  1475  Partenay  560  After  sette  day  of  lyuerey  and  season, 
That  men  deliuer  you  possession.  1574  tr.  Littleton's^  Ten 
ures  13  a,  In  a  leas  for  terme  of  yearcs  by  deede  or  without 
deecle,  it  nedeth  no  lyvery  of  seisin  to  be  made  to  the  lessee. 
1596  SPKNSBR  /''.  CJ-  vl-  iv-  37  She  gladly  did  of  that  same 
babe  accept  As  of  tier  owne  by  liuerey  and  seisin.  1608  Don 
&  CLEAVER  Expos.  Prov.  xi-xii.  189  How  large  demeanes 
may  a  man  be  estated  in  by  taking  a  turfe  in  way  of  liuery 
anoieiaonT  1652  KVELYN.I/CW.  (1857)!.  297,  22"''  [Jan.]  was 
perfected  the  sealing,  livery  and  seisin  of  my  purchase  of 
Sayes  Court.  1741  T.  ROBINSON  Gavelkind  ir.  iii.  195  The 
Livery  of  Seisin  must  be  propria  inanit  of  the  Infant.  1818 
CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  IV.  57  Livery  of  seisin  is  exactly 
similar  to  the  investiture  of  the  feudal  law  ;  it  was  adopted 
here  ..  that  the  proprietor  of  each  piece  of  land  should  be 
publicly  known.  1876  FREEMAN  \orni.  Com/.  V.  xxii.  24  He 
\\  ho  could  neither  show  his  writ,  nor  bring  evidence,  of 
personal  livery  of  seisin,  was  held  to  have  no  lawful  claim 
to  the  lands  which  he  held. 

trans/.  andyV>.  1628  JACKSON  Creed  Ix.  ix.  §  5  Abraham 
in  that  sacred  banquet  which  the  King  of  Salem  exhibited 
to  him  did  (as  we  say)  take  levery  de  seisin  of  the  promised 
land.  1651  BIGGS  AVw  Disp.  p  180  The  Feaver,  who  hath 
now  taken  livery  and  seisen.  1659  HAMMOND  On  I's.  ex.  7. 
566  To  take  livery  and  seizin  of  an  hostile  Countrey. 

f6.  gen.  The  action  of  handing  over  or  convey 
ing  into  a  person's  hands ;  delivery  (of  goods, 
money,  etc.,  of  a  writ).  Obs. 

6*1400  lit'ryn  1896  '1  he  inan.hap.dise  within  Is  nat  m  my 
charge  ;  ye  know  as  wele  as  I  To  make  therof  no  lyuery. 
<  1440  York  Alyst.  xxv.  6_5  What  are  3e  bat  makis  here 
maistrie,  To  loose  bes  hestis  wilh-oute  leverie?  1442  Rolls 
of  Parlt.  V.  64,  2  At  the  tyme  of  the  sale,  and  tofore  the 
lyvere'of  hem  Irom  the  seid  Staple.  1444  Ibid.  125/2  Upon 
the  levere  of  him  so  arrested.  1464  laid.  560/2  After  the 
lyvere  of  the  said  Writte.  1465  Fasten  Lett.  II.  192  He 
desyred  me  to  mak  hym  levery  of  the  seyd  bests  so  taken. 
1579-80  NOKTII  i'lutardi,  Cawitlns  (15951  150  He  sent  an 
llerauld  before  to  Rome,  to  demand  liuerie  of  the  man  that 
had  offended  him,  that  he  might  punish  him  accordingly. 
1745  Observ.  cone.  Navy  14  Had  they  arrived  in  the  Ship  at 
her  Port  of  Livery. 

tb.   Delivery  or  dealing  (of  blows).   Ot>s. 

c  1350  Will.  PaL-rne  1233  panne  lente  he  swiche  leuere  to 
ledes  bat  he  ofraujt,  pat  [etc.].  Ibid.  3822  William  . .  leide 
on  swiche  liuere  . .  pat  [etc.].  13. .  Ci'cr  de  L.  4029  Swilke 
levery  he  hem  deltc,  Al  that  he  hytte  anon  they  swelte. 
1399  LANGL.  Rich.  Reticles  in.  330  They  . .  lente  hem  leuere 
of  her  longe  battis.  c  1400  Land  Troy  l<k.  7613  Ector  deled 
about  lyueray  To  alle  that  euere  come  In  his  way. 

+  7.  A  due  or  tribute.  Cf.  mcd.L.  livrca  (Du 
Cange\  Obs.  rare-1. 

•  '577  HARRISON  England  II.  ii.  (1877^  I.  58  S.  Davids  hath 
Penbroke  and  Caermardine  shires,  whose  liuerie  or  first 
fruits  to  the  see  of  Rome  was  one  thousand  and  live  hundred 
ducats  at  the  hardest. 

8.  A  particular  sort  of  wool  (see  quot.  1837). 
1837  VOUATT  Sheep   iii.  67  The   livery— principally  the 

skirtings  and  edgings,  and  the  short  coaise  or  breech  wool, 
that  which  comes  from  the  breech  of  the  animal.  1843 
Fenny  Cycl.  XXVII.  551/1  The  [wool]  sorter  has  to  make 
his  selection  in  relation  to  the  fineness,  the  softness,  the 
strength,  the  colour,  the  cleanness,  and  the  weight  of  the 
wool ;  and  ill  reference  to  these  qualities  he  separates  the 
wool  into  many  parcels,  which  receive  the  names^  of— 
'  prime  ',  '  choice  ',  . .  'fine  abb ',  '  coarse  abb  ',  '  hvery  ,  &c. 
1875  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek,  s.  v.  Wool-sorting. 

9.  U.S.   =LIVEKY-STABLE.     (Cent.  Viet.'] 

10.  alt  rib.  and  Comb.    a.  Simple  attrib.  passing 
into  adj.,  in  various  senses  :   (a}  f  given  as  or  con 
stituting  a  Hvery  ;  intended  for  servants'  use  (0fa.), 
as  livery  arrows,  bedstead,  bow ;  feather-bed ',  meal, 
towel;  (b)  pertaining  to,  forming  part  of,  or  used 
as  a  Hvery,  as  livery  l>eard,  button,  cloak  (in  quot. 

fig.},  cloth,  coat,  collar,  colour,  gown,  hat,  lace, 
flush,  red,  suit ;  (c)  kept  at  livery  or  for  hire,  as 
livery  horse,  nag;  transf.  livery  friend,  mistress, 
punk ;  (a")  wearing  a  livery,  as  livery  attendant. 

1549  Privy  Council  Acts  (1890)  II.  3io  "Lyverey  arrowes, 
xv^shef  IS99  NASIIE  Lenten  Stuffe  Ep.  Bed.,  His  patient 
"liuery  attendant.  1641  BROMF.  JffeiaU  Crew  iv.  i.  Wks. 
1873  III.  417  All  the  Servants  wear  'Livery-Beards.  1610 
•\lthorp  MS.  in  Simpkinson  The  Washington;  App.  p.  iv, 
The  Butler's  Chamber.  Impr.  a  "leverye  bedstead,  with  a 
tester  of  buckram.  1566  Act  8  KHz.  c.  10  §  3  Bowes  . .  of 
the  course  sorte,  called  "Livery  Bowes.  1590  SIR  J.  SMYTH 
Disc  Weapons  19  b,  All  Liueray  or  warre  Bowes.  1848 
THACKERAY  Blc.  Snobs  xxxiv,  A  "livery-button  maker.  1599 
M  \RSTON  Sco.  I'illanie  167  Sirra,  "liuorie  cloake,  you  lazie 
slipper  slave.  1791  LISARMONT  Poems  179  Ye  gie  them  wage, 
board,  Mivery-claith.  1842  Biscnoi  F  ll'oolL;,  Ma,:,,/.  II. 
151,  I  have  sold  a  large  quantity  of  hvery  cloths  for^the  use 
of  London.  1551  T.  WILSON  Logike  45b,  A  'liverie  coate 
garded  with  velvet.  1575-85  Am'.  SANDYS  Serm.  v.  83 ,  Loue 
fs  the  Liuerie-coate  of  Christ.  1820  SCOTT  Attot  vl,  Show- 
in"  you  it  was  your  Lady's  livery-coat  which  I  spared,  and 
not  your  flesh  and  blood.  Master  Roland.  1473  in  Ld. 
Trial.  Ace.  Scotl.  (1877)  I.  68  A  'leuerav  colare  of  the 
Kin^is  1621  Buryirit/s^CamAen)  167!  wo  of  the  ordmarie 
"lyverie  fetherbedes.  n  1637  B.  JONSON  Disc.  (1641)  105 
They  have  'Livery-friends,  friends  of  the  dish,  and  of  the 
Spit.  1462  Fasten  Lett.  II.  120,  I  have  but  on  gowne  at 
Framyngham  and  an  other  here,  and  that  is  my  *levere 
gowne.  1606  Prugr.  Jai.  I  (1828)  II.  67  The  Companies 
of  London,  in  their  lyverie-gownes  and  hoodes.  1778  Eng. 

I  Gazetteer  (ed.  2!  s.v.  Hartford,  The  chief  bailiff  was  then 
allowed  by  the  king  201.  a  year  for  his  livery-gpwn.  1890 
Army  f,  Naiy  Stores  Ctilal.  Mar.  1173  'Livery  Hat. 

i  1865  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  III.  301  Putting  Mr.  C.  to  the 
cost  of  a  "livery-horse.  1701  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3716/4  Some 


LIVERY-MAN. 

new  Cloth  and  *Livery-I,acc.  1799  J-  RUIJSRTSON  Agric. 
Perth  341  The  practise  uf  giving  them  six  and  a  half 
bolls  of  meal  . .  is  daily  becoming  more  general.  These 
farmers,  who  keep  any  married  servants,  have  them  all  on 
this  establishment  of  *  Hvery  meal.  1623  MASSINGER  Dk. 
Milan  iv.  ii,  He  that  at  euerie  stage  keeps 'liuerie  Mistresses. 
1784  CowrKK  Tiroc.  901  Wouldst  thou  with  a  Gothic  hand 
Pull  down  the  schools  ..  Or  throw  them  up  to  *liv'ry-nags 
and  grooms?  1851  Illustr.  Catal.  Gt,  Exkil\  1055  *  Livery 
plushes,  of  various  qualities.  1624  MASSINGER  Kencgadoiu. 
ii,  His  ships,  his  goods,  his  Miuery-puncks,  confiscate.  1708 
Land.  Gaz.  No.  4447/4  Their  *Livery  Red,  lin'd  and  fac'd 
with  Yellow.  1705  Ibid.  No.  4162/4  Two  "Livery-Suits,  of 
a  deep  blue.  1888  WARDROP  Poems  fy  Sk.  232  John,  that 
livery  suit  and  hat,  please.  1582  Wills  <V  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees 
1860)  46,  vij  long  table  towclls,  and  iiij  *liveraye  towells. 

b.  Special  comb.:  livery  company,  one  of  the 
London  City  companies  which  had  formerly  a  dis 
tinctive  costume  used  for  special  occasions ;  t  livery 
cupboard,  a  cupboard  in  which  'liveries'  of  food 
were  served  out ;  in  later  limes,  app.  an  ornamental 
buffet  or  sideboard  ;  livery  fine,  the  payment  due 
from  those  who  become  liverymen  in  a  London 
company ;  livery-fish  Anglo-Irish^  the  striped 
wrasse,  Labnts  mixtits\  livery  list,  the  list  of 
the  liverymen  of  a  company;  livery  office  vseu 
quot.);  t  livery  pot.  a  pot  in  which  'liveries' 
of  wine  were  served  out ;  livery  servant,  (a,  a  ser 
vant  who  wears  livery  ;  (b,  —  lively-fish;  f  livery 
table,  a  table  on  which  *  liveries  '  or  rations  were 
put;  hence,  a  side  table;  livery  tavern,  an  inn 
at  which  horses  may  be  kept  at  livery.  Also 
LlVKUY-M.O",  LiVERY-BTABLE, 

1766  KNMCK  London  IV.  73  This  is  also  a  "livery  com 
pany.  1871  W.  II.  AINSWORTII  Toiw  i  nil  i.  ix.  The 
bar^.-s  of  the  twelve  livery  companies.  1571  B  (try  Wills 
iCaimiun)  ^'7  A  uuptt  fur  the  'lyvery  cubberd.  1632  \. 
HAYWARD  tr.  l-londi's  Eromcua  184  The  livery  cupbprdsof 
gold  inlaid  with  rich  pretious  stones.  1737  tr,  L&  Cattle's 
Mini.  <y  J\cin.  China  \i.  172  A  livery  cupboard  bomc  by  tli-; 
officer.-,  of  tlie  pala.:e.  1821  Scu  i  r  h'i  nii-.i.1.  x.\.\ii,  'I'll'; 
livery  cupboards  were  loaded  with  plale  of  the  richest 
de.sci'iption.  1837  -2nd  Rep.  Mimic.  L'<>rp.  Comiu.,  I. ami. 


. 

proceedings  in  the  City  Registration  Court  during  the 
revision  of  the 'Livery  lists.  1848  WIIAMON  /.<z:i-  Lex., 
*  Livery-office,  an  office  appointed  fur  the  delivery  of 
lands.  1575  LANEHAM  Let.  '1871'  S  A  payiee  [s/< )  of  great 


Servai'ils'with"  Black  Cloth.  1822  1 1  AZI.I  i  T  Table-/.  II. 
24  They  will  go  in  the  character  of  livery. servants  to  stand 
behind  the  chairs  of  the  great.  1601  HOLLAND  I'liny  II. 
297  To  remoue  the  cupbourd  of  plate,  ^  "liuery  table  [L. 
uiensam  ml  repositoriuni\,  whiles  one  of  the  guests  is  a 
drinking.  1650  FULLER  I'isgah  v.  xviii.  173,  I  conceive 
therefoie  the  other  nine  [Tables  of  Shew  Bread],  onely  as 
side-cupboards,  or  Livery  tallies  ministerial!  to  that  prin 
cipal!  one.  1787  M.  CUTLER  in  Life,  Jrnls.  f,  Corr.  (1888 
I.  252  My  companion  conducted  me  to. .a  'livery  tavern. 

Hence  t  Liveryless  a.     1598  [see  I.IVERLESS). 

Livery  (li'vari),  a.     [f.  LIVER  si'.1  +  -Y.]_ 

1.  Of  the  consistency  or  colour  of  liver ;  dial,    vi 
soil)  heavy,  tenacious. 

1778  [W.  MARSHALL]  Minutes  Agrlc.  28  Mar.  1775  The 
surface  is  ..  remarkably  fine  for  such  a  livery,  leathery, 
water-shaken  Ley.  1857  Jrnl.  K.  Agric.  Sac.  XVIII.  i. 
101  [Potatoes]  not  heavy,  livery  balls,  ..  but  light  and 
flowery.  1877  A'.  "''.  Line.  Gloss,  s.v.,  Clay  or  warp  land 
is  said  to  turn  up  livery  when,  on  ploughing  the  soil,  it  is 
found  to  be  sad  and  heavy,  without  tendency  to  crumble 
into  mould. 

2.  colloq.  =  LiVKRISH  2. 

t  Li'Very,  v .  Obs.  rare.  [f.  LIVEUY  si'.]  trans. 
To  array  in  a  livery  :  in  quot.^. 

1597  SmKS.  Lover's  Compl.  105  His  rudenesse  so  with  his 
aulh'riz'd  youth  Did  liuery  falsenesse  in  a  pride  of  truth. 
1611  FI.ORIO,  Liureare,  to  liuery,  to  giue  or  put  into  huenes. 

Li  very-man,  li'veryman. 

1.  A  liveried  retainer  or  servant.     ?  Obs. 

1693  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2877/1  After  them  Sir  William's  own 
Livery-men  to  the  number  of  12,  all  with  their  Hats  off. 
1711  SHAHESB.  Charac.  (1737)  III.  34°  Some  infenour 
officer  or  livery-man  of  the  train.  1821  SCOTT  Kenilw. 
vii,  Officers  of  the  Earl's  household,  liverymen,  and  re 
tainers,  went  and  came. 
b.  (See  quot.)  ?  Obs. 

1743  ZOLLMAN  in  Phil.  Trans.  XL1I.  458  Those  [Cater 
pillars]  to  which  Gardeners  have  given  the  Name  of  Livery 
men,  by  reason  of  the  Distribution  of  their  Colours. 

2.  A  freeman  of  the  City  of  London  who  is  en 
titled  to  wear  the  '  livery '  of  the  company  to  which 
he  belongs,  and  to  exercise  other  privileges. 

1682  F.na.  Elect.  Sheriffs  21  In  the  Case  of  my  Lord 
Mayors  imposing  a  Sheriff  upon  the  City,  without  the  con- 
.•urrence  of  the  Livery-men,  cljia  C.  JIKNNES  l),a,y 
(1888)  241  All  freemen  or  Liverymen  of  this  city  hath  a 
Right  to  Choose  their  sherriffs.  1773  Gcntl.  Mag.  XLIII. 
149  The  lord  mayor,  at  the  request  of  a  numerous  body  of 
liverymen,  having  summoned  a  common-hall.  1801  hvening 
.Star  4  Oct.,  He  Is  a  Liveryman— and  a  member  of  one  of 
the  twelve  great  companies.  1875  STUBBS  Const,  /list.  111. 
xx.  416  The  franchise  was  formally  transferred  to  the  livery 
men  of  the  companies. 

3.  A  keeper  of  or  attendant  at  a  livery-stable. 
1841  LV-ITON  Nt.  tr  Hforn.  (1851)  103  Com«  off,  clumsy  ! 


LIVERY-STABLE. 

you  can't  manage  that  'ere  fine  animal ',  cried  the  livery    J 
mrfh.     1853  G.  J.  CAYLEY  Las  Alforjas  1.  135  We  had  a    | 
slight   altercation   with  the   livery-man,  . .  who   wished   to 
charge  us   for  more   days  than   our   ponies    had   been   in 
pupilage. 

Livery-Stable.  A  stable  where  horses  arc 
kept  at  livery,  or  are  let  out  (with  or  without  car 
riages)  for  hire.  (Also  livery  and  bait  stable.) 

1705  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4182/4  Left  at  a  Livery  Stable  . . ,  a 
Chesnut  Mare.  1714  MANDEVILI.K  Fab.  Bees  (1725)  I.  95 
Houses,  in  which  women  are  hir'd  as  publicity  as  horses  at 
a  livery  stable.  1839  MRS.  CARL  VLB  Lett.  I.  114  A  fly  . . 
furnished  us  from  a  livery-stable.  1840  THACKERAY 
Catherine  v,  The  livery-stable  was  hard  by. 

Comb.  1736  Rh'jde  Island  Col.  Rec.  (1859)  IV.  527 
Alexander  Thorp,  livery  stable  keeper,  and  Isaac  Cusno, 
saddler.  1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  i.  ii,  A  livery  stable-yard 
in  Duke  Street.  1867  TROLLOPE  Chron.  Barset  II.  Hi.  95, 
I  should  be  so  much  obliged  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  pay 
the  livery-stable  keeper's  bill. 

Lives,  Livesman :  see  LIFE  sb.  15,  15  b,  18. 
Live  stock,  live-stock. 

1.  Domestic  animals  generally ;   animals  of  any 
kind  kept  or  dealt  in  for  use  or  profit. 

*777  SHERIDAN  Sck.  Scand.  in.  iii,  Nothing  but  live  stock 
—and  that's  only  a  few  pointers  and  ponies.  1777  ROBERT 
SON  Hist.  Artier.  (1783)11!.  420  The  number  of  its  live-stock 
is  more  than  treble.  1828  Miss  MITFORU  Village  Ser.  in. 
264  Trying  the  great  market  of  Covent-garden  for  the  sale 
of  his  live-stock.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Bcf.  Mast  xxjx.  105 
Our  live  stock,  consisting  of  four  bullocks,  a  dozen  sheep, 
a  dozen  or  more  pigs.  1863  FAWCKTT  Pol.  Econ.  \\.  v. 
(1876)  159  Farmers  may  also  now  insure  their  live-stock. 

transf.  1775  SUKRIDAN  Rivals  \\.  i,  You  talked  of  inde 
pendence  and  a  fortune,  but  not  a  word  of  a  wife.  Sir  A... 
Odds  life,  sir  !  if  you  have  the  estate,  you  must  take  it  with 
the  live  stock  on  it,  as  it  stands.  1894  \V.  MORKIS  i"  Mackail 
Life  (1899)  II.  305  Our  suffering  the  human  live-stock  of  the 
country  to  live  such  a  wretched  scanty  existence  as  they  do. 

attrib.  1856  Farmer's  Mag.  Jan.  7  The  Council  have.. 
agreed  to  the  Live-Stock  Prize-Sheet.  1894  Daily  News 
4  Jl'ly  5'7  The  live-stock  trade. 

2.  Body  vermin,     dial,  and  shwg. 

1785  GKHSE  Diet.  1'iilg.  Tongue,  Lire  stock^  lice,  or  fleas. 

Livetenant,  obs.  form  of  LIKUTENANT. 

Live-tide  :  see  LIFE  17. 

Live  time,  obs.  form  of  LIFETIME. 

Livi,  obs.  form  of  LIFEY. 

Livid  (li'vid),  a.  [ad.  F.  Uvide  or  L.  lividiis, 
f.  livere  to  be  livid.]  Of  a  bluish  leaden  colour; 
discoloured  as  by  a  bruise ;  black  and  blue. 

1622  BACON  Hen.  VII  9  There  followed  no  Carbuncle,  no 
purple  or  liuide  Spots.  1663  COWLEV  Chrises  Passion, 
Verses  &  Ess.  (1669)  2  Dost  tbou  not  see  the  livid  traces 
Of  the  sharp  scourges  rude  embraces?  1703  POPE  Thcbais 
i.  83  Thou,  sable  Styx  !  whose  livid  streams  are  roll'd 
Thro'  dreary  coasts.  1720  GAY  Poems  11745)  II.  252  With 
wan  cave  Sunk  are  those  eyes,  and  livid  with  despair. 
1786  tr.  Heckford's  I'atkek  (1883)  143  A  voice  from  the 
livid  lips  of  the  Prophet  articulated  these  words.  1797  MRS. 
RADCUFI-E  Italian  v,  The  light  glared  on  the  livid  face  of 
the  corpse.  1808  Mcd.  Jml.  XIX.  345  A  livid  suffusion 
like  that  of  erysipelas  slightly  elevated.  1816  PLAVFAIK 
Nat.  Phil.  II.  197  In  1607  it  [the  Comet]  was  dark  and 
livid.  i8a8  STARK  Elent.  Nat.  Hist,  I.  311  Silvery  Gull  or 
Herring-Gull  of  Latham.  Mantle  bluish-cinereous  ;  legs 
livid.  1864  BROWNING  you.  Lee's  J-K/Vtvi.v,  Her  lean  fingers 
shut  Close,  close,  their  bharp  and  livid  nails  Indent  the 
clammy  palm.  1870  HOOKKK  Stud.  Flora.  220  Hieracinin 
Lau'soni.  .styles  livid.  1882  OUIDA  Maremtna  I.  179  Over 
the  water  there  hung,  .a  livid  fog  of  heat. 

Comb.  1860  J.  R-  EDKINS  Chinese  Scenes  %  People  (1863) 
132  A  long-faced  livid-looking  individual.. rose. 

b.  Prefixed,  as  a  qualification,  to  other  adjectives 
or  substantives  of  colour.  (Usually  hyphened  with 
the  adj.  when  the  latter  is  used  attributively.) 

In  botanical  u*e  the  form  livitio*  isce  -o  suffix}  has  been 
employed  in  compound  designations  of  colour:  so  livitio- 
casttUUOVSi-foscottSi  -vtrtsctmit€ic,  (W.  A.  Leigh  ton  Lkh^n- 
Jlora,  1871. ) 

1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  \.  xxvi,  His  trembling  lips  arc 
livid  blue.  1827-35  WILLIS  Leper  53  White  scales.  Circled 
with  livid  purple,  cover'd  him.  1859  SEMTLE  Diphtheria  8 
The  edges  of  this  foul  ulcer  are  swollen,  and  of  a  livid-red 
colour.  1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  \.  x,  His  colour  has  turned 
to  a  livid  white.  1887  W.  PHILLIPS  Brit.  Discomycetes  218 
Disc  livid-glaucous. 

Hence  Li'vidly  adv.,  in  a  livid  manner,  with  a 
livid  tinge. 

1819  WIFI-EN  A  on  i  an  Hours  (1820)  58  Tinging  the  bough 
till  lividly  it  grew  All  ashes.  1898  J.  HvTCUlIMOH  in  Arch. 
Surg.  IX.  339  He  looked  lividly  pale,  but  by  no  means 
absolutely  blanched. 

Iiividity  (livrditi).  [ad.  F.  lividiU  or  late  L. 
IwiditaS)  f.  liviJus,  LIVID.]  The  quality  or  con 
dition  of  being  livid  ;  a  pale-bluish  discoloration. 

1477  NORTON  Ord.  Alth.  v.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  65  This  Waim 
Colour  called  Lividitie,  In  Envious  Men  useth  much  to  be. 
idnCoTGR.,  Ln>iditt;i  Iiuiditie,lewnesse[etc.].  1731  AKBUTH- 
NOT  Aliments  (1735)  207  The  Signs  of  a  Tendency  to  such 
a  State,  are  Darkness  or  Lividity  of  the  Countenance  [etc.]. 
1876  Trans.  Clinical  Soc.  IX.  189  There  was  no  lividity 
of  lips  or  cheeks.  1885  Miss  UIIADDON  II  y  Hard*  s  \l\-ird 

II.  58   A  shade   more    livid    than    the   normal   lividity  of 
the  complexion.     1900.!.  HUTCHINSON  in  Arch.  Snry.  V.  207 
The  lividily  of  the  hands. .was  never  attended  by  algidity. 

Iii'vicliiess.     [f.  LIVID +  -NKSS.]-  =  prec. 

1656  PRVSNK  Demurrer  to  Jen's'  Remitter  26  He  is 
whipped  even  unto  blond  and  lividnesse.  1698  MUSUKAVE 
in  Fiat,  Trans.  XX.  170  The  remarkable  Lividness  of 
their  Faces.  1762-65  II.  WAUOIB  I'crtne's  A  need.  Paint. 

III.  53  He  ..caught  the  roundness  of  his  flesh,  but  with  a 
di-agieeablc    lividness.       1798   WILSON    in    /'/;//.     Trans. 
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LXXXVIII.  354  This  occasional  jividness  would  happen  to 
a  child  in  that  state.  [In  mod.  Diets.) 

Livido- :  see  LIVIU  a.  b. 

t  LrvidouS,  a.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [f.  L.  llvid-tts 
LIVID +  -OU8.]  Livid. 

1597  A.  M,  tr.  GuillenieansFr.  Chirnrg.  3  b/i  The  Mem- 
brana  is  blacke,  leadish-colourede,  and  lividouse. 

Livier  (torviaj).  local.  [?  f.  five(s),  pi.  of  LIFE 
-f  -IER.]  One  who  holds  a  tenement  on  a  lease  for 
a  life  or  lives. 

1885  T.  HARDY  in  Longm.  Ring.  July  269  Many  of  these 
families  had  been  life-holders.  ..The  'liviers'  (as  these  half- 
independent  villagers  used  to  be  called).  1891  —  Tess 
(1900)  127/2  '  Liviers '  were  disapproved  of  in  villages  almost 
as  much  as  little  freeholders. 

Living  (li-virjl,  vbl.  sb.    [f.  LIVE  v.i  +  -ING  ].] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  LIVE  in  various  senses ; 

the  fact  of  being  alive;  the  fact  of  dwelling  in  a 

specified  place ;  f  the  faculty  or  function  of  life ; 

course  of  life  ;  t  continuance  in  life. 

a  1325  Prose  Psalter  Ixii.  4  |?y  mercy  is  l>eiter  vp  lybbeinges. 
6-1340  HAM  POLE  Prose  Tr,  (1866)  25  For  wysely  and  dis 
cretely  thei  departed  hir  levynge  in  two.  —  Pr.  Consc. 
4130  Ful  synful  sal  be  his  bygynnyng,  And  wonderful  sal 
be  his  lyvyng.  And  his  endying  sal  be  sodayn.  c  1375  .SV, 
Leg.  Saints  xviii.  (Egipcianc)  152  Sume  of  lyfinge  mad 
na  forse.  £1440  Gcsta  Rom,  xxxix.  363  (Add.  Mb.)  [For] 
the  fyrste  woman  he  gafe  to  the  soule  weyng  [f  read 


LIVING. 

wichtly  wan  his  lewyng  in  to  wer.  1496  Act  12  Hen.  /"//, 
c.  6  Woollen  Cloth  . .  by  making  whereof . .  the  poor  People 
have  most  universally  their  Living.  1536  BELLENDEN 
Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  II.  250  Gawine  Dounbar  ..  biggit 
ane  brig  ouir  Dee,  ..and  foundit  ane  yeirly  levlng,  to 
sustene  the  same.  1550  CROWLEY  Last  Trumpet  493  If 
thou  have  any  lyveyng  So  that  thou  nede  not  to  laboure ; 
Se  thou  apply  the  to  learnynge.  1611  BIBLE  Mark  xii. 
44  She  ..  did  cast  in  all  that  she  had,  euen  all  her  liuing. 
1632  QUARI.ES  Div.  Fancies  in.  Ixxxii.  (1660)  134  Instead  of 
giving  Encrease  to  her  revenues,  make  a  living  Upon  her 
ruins.  1724  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  6306/3  Sometimes  plays  on  the 
Violin  for  a  living.  1764  BURN  Poor  Laivs  150  No  person 
will  have  need  to  beg  or  steal;  because  he  may  gain  his 
living  better  by  working.  1860  EMERSON  Cottd.  Life  iii. 
(1861)  52  Society  is  barbarous,  until  every  industrious  man 
can  get  his  living  without  dishonest  customs.  1868  HELPS 
Realutah  xvii.  (1876)  472  He  cannot  make  a  living  out  of  it, 
if  [etc.J.  1883  SIR  J.  BACON  in  Law  Times  Rep.  i  Mar. 
(1884)  9/2  The  son.  .earns  his  living  as  a  licensed  victualler. 
b.  t  Also  in  narrower  sense:  Food ;//.  Victuals 
(obs.\ 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xx.  (filasiiis)  39  Quhare  vthyre 
lyfynge  had  he  nocht  bot  as  befoulis  til  hym  brocht.  c  1450 
LONELICH  Grail  xlv.  620  A  brid  that  browhte  me  my  lyvcng. 
1525  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  II.  ccii.  [cxcviii.J  623  The  see  was 
closed  fro  them  on  all  paries,  wherby  their  iyuengjes[F.Z7/«Ys] 
and  marchaundises  inyght  nat  en  ire  into  their  coun  treys. 
1607  TOPSKI.I.  Four-/,  tieasts  (1658)  516  There  is  scarse  any 
food  whereof  they  do  not  eat,  as  also  no  place  wherein  they 


wuu   wiieiewi  mey  uu  MUI  ctti,  HQ  HIBU  nu  JJIULC  wuciciu    me 

pick  not  out  some  living.    1863  FK.  A.  K.EMBLE  Kesid.  i. 

bcyng]   and   leuyng   with   trees;    for  the   secoiicThe   gafe    i    Georgia  20  Our  living  consists  very  mainly  of  wild  ducks, 
felyng  with  bestes  [etc.J.    1-1510  GRI-.SH AM  in  Ellis  Orig.    j      -(-4.  Property  in  general,  esp.  landed  estate;  //. 
Lett.  ,s«.m.J.  =j6  tjud.^  send  your  Grace^oode  helthe    ,   estates,  possessions.     Phr.  man  of  living.  Oh. 


and  long  leylTven.  1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  <V  Contmiv. 
(1603)  127  This  long  living  is  the  true  cause  uf  their  propa 
gation.  1631  JORDAN  Nat.  Bathes  ii.  (1669)  14  There  is  no 
living  for  any  creature,  where  there  is  no  water.  1719  Di: 
FOE  Crusoe  i.  v.  (1840)  96  There  would  be  no  living  for  me 
in  a  cave.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  I>las\i\.  viL (Rtldg.)*;  He  was 
.  .ho jealous,  that  there  was  no  living  for  vexation  at  his  un 
founded  surmises.  1861  FLO.  NIGHTINGALE  Nrtrstng'soAa 
if  living  in  the  country  would  save  them  from  attending 
to  any  of  the  laws  of  health.  1897  Daily  Ncivs  15  Nov. 
5/4  This  [campaigning]  is  '  living',  anyhow,  in  a  sense  in 
which  garrison  life  is  not. 

fb.  Duration  of  life  ;  lifetime.  Obs. 
[1340  Aycnh.  73  Vuryet  bi  body  ones  a  day  guo  in-to 
liclle  ine  l>me  Hbbinde  (jet  bou  ne  guo  ine  bine  sleruinge.] 
1 1374  CHAUCER  Anel.  <5J-  Arc.  188  Sheo  ne  graunted  him  in 
hir  lyvynge  No  grace.  <  1450  LONELICH  Grail  liii.  263. 
1  schal  preyeil  l>e  my  levynge  [F.  en  moil  rivant},  that  I .. 
In  that  s;tme  Abbeyc  I-beryed  to  be.  c  1470  Golagros  fy 
(ttiii1.  1076  Than  war  I  woundir  vnwis,  To  purchese  proffit 
for  pris,  Quhare  schame  ay  euer  lyis,  All  my  leuing.  c  1475 
Partenay  488  That  neuer,  dais  of  your  leuing,  ..  Ye  shall 
not  enquere  of  me  the  Saturday.  1597  SHAKS.  Lover'1  s 
Compl.  238  She  . .  did  thence  remoue,  To  spend  her  liuing 
in  eternall  louu 

c.  The  action  of  passing  or  conducting  one's  life 
in  a  particular  manner,  whether  with  reference  to 
moral  considerations  or  to  food  and  physical  con 
ditions;    f  manner  of  life.      fAlso,  a  particular 
(^monastic)  rule  of  life. 

1340  HAMI'OLE  Pr.  Consc.  205  He  bat  right  ordir  of  lyfyng  \vil 
hike  Suld  bygyn  bus.  a  1400  Cursor  J/.  28943  tColt.  Galba) 
[>am  bat  has  bene  haueand,  hend.of  lifmg  clene.  ai45oMvRC 
22  For  luytel  ys  worthy  \>y  prechynge,  5ef  thow  be  of  euyle 
lyuynge.  c  1450  St.  Cnthbcrt  (Surtees)  3690  Demys  gow 
na  better  in  }our  doyng  pan  otbir  of  be  same  leuyng.  1485 
Act  i  Hen.  y/lyC.  4  Priests.,  openly  reported  of  incontinent 
living  in  their  Bodies.  1513  BKADSHAW  St.  Wtrbvrgt  i. 
2474  He  forsokc  this  worlde  and  chaunged  his  lyuynge. 
1555  ELJEN  Decatfes (\i\).}  53  Dissolute  lyuynge,  licentious 
talke,  and  such  other  vicious  behauours.  1577  NORTH- 
BKOOKE  Dicing  (1843)  15  We  ..  haue  almost  minde  at  no 
time  to  repent  and  amend  our  linings.  1650  FULLER 
Pisgnh  n.  63  Whereas  all  those  in  Egypt,  though  pain- 
full  in  their  livings,  were  healthfull  in  their  lives.  1689 
W.  SHERLOCK  Death  iii.  §4  (1731)  114  There  is  a  Living 
a-pace,  as  some  call  it;  not  to  lengthen,  but  to  shorten 
Life.  1743  BULKELI.Y  £  Ci  MMIXS  l-'oy.  S.  Sens  78  Our 
Living  now  is  very  hard.  1802  WOKDSW.  1O  Friend!  I 
know  not',  Plain  living  and  high  thinking  are  no  more. 
1862  H.  SPENCER  First  Princ.  11.  i.  §  36  (1875)  129  Under 
Socrates  . .  Philosophy  became  little  else  than  the  doctrine 
of  right  living.  1874  HEI.I-S  Soc.  Press,  ii.23  There  are  huge 
improvements  to  be  made  . .  in  the  lir?,t  requisites  for  deco 
rous  and  beautiful  living. 

d.  Living-iii)  -out ;  the  practice  of  residing  in 
or  out  of  an  employer's  premises.     Also  attrib., 
living-in  or  -out  system. 

1896  C.  BOOTH  Life  <y  Labour  Lond.  VII.  505  Index, 
'  Living-in  '  system.  1899  Daily  News  22  June  9 '5  The 
iniquities  of  theliving-in  system.  1901  Daily  Chran.  i£  May 
2/7  Living  out . .  would  take  a  great  deal  of  responsibility 
from  the  shoulders  of  employers. 

2.  The  action,  process,  or  method  of  gaining  one's 
livelihood. 

1538  STAR  KEY  England  n.  i.  152  To  . .  fynd  to  them  some 
honest  lyvyngs.  1711  ADDISOS  Spect.  No.  55  f  i  Most  of 
the  Trades,  Professions,  and  Ways  of  Living  among  man 
kind.  1890  '  ROLF  BOLDBEWOOD1  Col.  Rt'/o  liter  (1891)  286 
That  occasional  entire  dependence  upon  personal  resource's 
which  has  been  roughly  translated  as  '  living  by  his  wits  \ 
1901  H.  BLACK  Culture  (y  Restraint  \\.  3i  Men  are  so  con 
cerned  about  living  that  they  lose  sight  of  life. 

3.  The  means  of  living  ;  livelihood,  maintenance, 
support ;  *t"  also,  an  income,  an  endowment.     Now 
chiefly  in  to  earn,  get,  make  a  living. 

c\yy*Arth.$  J  AT/.  976  (Kulbing)  A  cabel.  .Forto  draweti 
\1>  ;il  Mug,  pat  nede  was  to  her  libbeing,  c  1375  Sc.  Leg. 
Saints  ,\.\i.  (Cleitn-Ht)  I-".'  fat  matydi.ane  worthit  ga  to  gat 
lyting  to  [>uiue  twa.  1450  hi  E.vch.  Rolls  Scotl.  \.  425  note, 
We  have,  .gevin  till  oure  loved  Patrik  Lyndtsay  live  iiKirkc.-, 
..  till  hia  living  ycrly.  <;  1470  HLNKV  //  Vt/Aitc'vn.  897  Rjxlit 


(•1430   Syr  Gcucr.   iRoxb.)  2280,   I    haue  lost  my  living 
i    A  hundreth  pound  it  was  worth  wele.     1465  in  E.vch.  Rolls 

•  Scotl.  VII.  321  note*  Cuthbert  Colevile  ..  has  left  his  leving 
.    and    gudis    in    the   said    realme.      1566  ASCHAM    Let.    to 

Lehcster  14  Apr.,  My  lease,  .the  whole  and  only  liveing  that 

,  I  have  to  leave  to  my  wife  and  children.  1580  HAY  Dc- 
matidcs  in  Cat  A.  Tractates  (IQOI)  61  Except  onlie  the 
pattimonie  and  leaving  of  the  kirk.  1581  LAMBARDE  Kiren. 
i.  vi.  (1588)  34  That  none  be  now  placed  in  the  Commi>sion( 
whose  Leuings  be  not  answerable  to  the  same  proportion. 
1588  A.  MARTEN  Exhort.  I-'aiihf.  Subjects  D  2  There  be 
many  more  great  houses  alredy,  then  there  be  men  of 
liuing  able  to  vphold.  1597;  BACON  Cottiers  Gd.  fy  AY///  Ess. 
(Arb.)  144  Men  whose  liuing  lieth  together  in  one  Shire. 
1603  OWEN  Pcinbrokesh.  (18911  21  Maintaineinge  himselfe 
upon  his  owne  lyveinges  verye  noblye.  1633!'.  STAFFORD 
Pac.  Ilib.  ir.  xi.  (1810)  351  Hee  presented  unto  him  all  the 

;  men  of  living  and  quality  m  the  Province,  c  1672  Roxb. 
Ballads  (1886)  VI.  261  My  Lands  and  Livings  are  but  small, 
For  to  maintain  my  Love  withal.  1716  B.  CHIKCH  Hist. 
Philip's  ll'ar  (1867)  II.  101  Not  far  from  Penobscot,  where 
the  main  body  of  our  Enemies  living  was,  1813  SCOTT 
Rokeby  I.  xxi,  Thy  kinsman's  lands  and  livings  fair, 
f  b.  A  holding  (of  land),  a  tenement.  Obs. 
1583  STUBBES  A  nat.  Abns.  n.  (1882)  28,  I  would  not  haue 
them  [parkes]  to  be  made  of  poore  mcns  liuings.  1605  47 
HABINGTON  Sun1.  U'orcestersh.  in  Uitrc.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc. 
i.  139  Thys  lord  ..  did  fyrst  sell  to  many  of  the  Tenants 
heere  the  inheritance  of  theyre  lyvinges.  1617  N.  Riding 
Rcc.  1 1. 159  J.  D.  presented  for  refusing  to  pay  his  sessment 
.  .of  that  living  on  which  he  nowdwelleth.  1819  SCOTT  Xoble 
i\!oringfr\v,  There's  many  a  valiant  gentleman  of  me  holds 
living  fair. 
5.  Eccl.  A  benefice.  More  fully  ecclesiastical, 

\    spiritual  living. 

1426  Ai  DELAY  Poems  40  A  mon  lo  have  iiij.  benefyse,  an- 
oder  no  lyvyng,  This  is  not  (iodys  wyl.  c  1550  Disc.  Co>tn- 
iiton  M'cal  Eng.  (1893)  138  What  reason  is  it  that  one  man 
should  haue  ij  mens  Tivinges  and  ij  mens  charge?  1563  87 
FOXE  A.  -T  .'/.  (1596)  3/2  For  the  holding  and  reteining  of 

.  all  other  spiritual  fiving>  whatsoever.  1577  HARRISON  Eng 
land  n.  v.  (1877)  l.  no  When  a  man  is  to  be  pieferred  to  an 
ccclesiaMkal  living.  1650  HtBBEKT  Pill  Formality  28  They 

•  have  two  or  three  Livings  apiece.     1680  COUNTESS  MAN- 
,     CHESTER   in  Hatton  Corr.  (1878)  217   He   liaveing  a  great 

many  very  good  Hveings  in  hts  gitlt.     a  1703  DUUUTT  On 
i    A*   7'.,  i  Pet.  v.  3  To  take  a  living  only  to  get  a  living,  is 
an  horrid  impiety.     1704  NELSON  fast.  -V  Easts  x.  (1739'  602 
;    Any  Person  presented  to  any..  Living  Ecclesiastical.     1762 
GOLDSM.  Cii.  H'.  xxvii,  My  father.,  was  possessed  of  a  small 
!    living  in  the  Church.    1796  JANE  ALSIEN  Pride  ff  Pr,-j.  xvi. 
I    (1813)  69  The  late  Mr.  Darcy  bequeatbod  me  the  next  pre- 
'    .'entation  of  the  bcbt  living  in   his  gift.     1849  MALAU.AY 
I    Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  5^2  At  the  time  of  the   Restoration  ..  he 
had  held  a  living  in  Kent.     1884  J.  J!UIUHT  in  Times  5  Aug. 
10/4  The  500  peers  are  possessors  of  not  less  ..  than  4000 
livings  of  the  Church  of  England. 
f  6.  A  term  in  the  game  of  Maw.     Obs. 
f  1570  GrooMC-/»orters  Ititves  at  Maivc  in  Coll.  Bla<.k-Ld. 
Hull.  <y  Hwadsides  (1867)  124   If  you  turtle  vp  the  ace  of 
hartes,  and  thereby  make  either  partie  aboue  xxvj,  the  con 
trary  part  must  haue  liuings;  but  if  the  contrary  parte  bee 
xxv,  by  meanes  whereof  liuings  sets  them  out,  then  is  he 
who  turned  vp  the  ace  of  hartes  to  make  for  the  set. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  simple  attributive,  as 
(sense  I  with  reference  to  dwelling)  livuig- house, 
-place,  -room,  -wa^on.  b.  objective,  as  (sense  3) 
/i-,'in$'}r- giver,  f  -griper ;  (sense  5)  living-broker  \ 
living-seeking  adj.;  f  living-days,  days  of  life; 
living-wage,  a  wage  on  which  it  is  possible  for  a 
worker  to  live  ;  similarly  living  price. 

1765  J.  CLLBBE  Misc.  Tracts  (1770)  II.  44  Now  is  it  not 
justly  to  [be]  apprehended,  that  a  certain  order  of  men  .. 
may  come  over  hither,  and  commence  "living-brokers ? 
(-1440  CATGRAVI-:  Life  St.  A'«///.v.  237  Oure  Meiiynge  dayes 
.  .arn  at  an  ende.  1509  HAWI-S  Past.  Pleas,  v.  (Percy  Soc.j 
22  Whose  goodly  name  . .  Was  called  Carmentis  in  her  liv- 
yng  dayes.  1614  R.  TAIIA.U  //,£  hath  lost  Pca.*l\\\,  E  2, 
Is  thy  *Iiuing-giuer  within,  sir?  St'>:  You  meane  my  master, 
sir  ?  1600  ROWLANDS  Lett.  Humours  Rlooti  ii.  51  A  Gentlt;- 
111. in  perhaps  may chaunce  to  mtete  His  "Liuing-giiper  face 
lo  face  in  stickle.  1897  MAKY  KINGSLUY  \l\  Afrit*  624 


LIVING. 

There  are  near  to  the  living-house  large,  well-built  houses 


168/2  Mr.  C.  would  be  glad  to  be  enabled  to  do,  at  a  ^living 
price,  a  series  of  prints.  1825  Greenhouse  Comp,  I.  9  No 
*Kving-room  should  depend  for  its  ventilation  on  such  of  its 
windows  as  may  communicate  with  a  green-house.  1884 
Illnstr,  Loud.  News  i  Mar.  209/2  From  all  the  living-rooms 
glimpses  were  obtainable  of  soft  green  hills  and  white  cot 
tages.  1898  Daily  News  31  May  6/6  The  Premier  had 
much  dislike  for  Miving-seeking  parsons,  1893  C/i.  Times 
6  Oct.  095/2  As  firm  .  .  as  are  the  miners  in  standing  out  for 
what  they  call  a  '  *living  '  wage,  1900  ll'estm.  Gaz.  24  Nov. 
10/1  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  ..  used  for  the  first  time  the  phrase 
'  the  living  wage'.,  in  1892.  1851  MAVHEW  Loud.  Labour 
I.  329  He  termed  it,  as  all  showmen  do  —  the  *  living  wagon. 

Hence  Li'viiigless  <?.,  without  a  living. 

1878  L.  WINGHELD  Lady  Grizcl  I.  vjii.  136  They  were 
enjoined  to  roam  .  .  with  a  Hvingless  parson  as  a  mentor. 

Living  (li'vin),  ///.  a.    [f.  LIVE  v.  +  -ING  -.] 

1.  Predicative!)?)    or  attrib.   following   the  sh.  : 
Alive,  or  when  alive.     *t"  Also  in  the  absolute  con- 
strnction,  living  —  ,  =  (  in  the  lifetime  of  —  *. 

^825  /  ~c$p.  Psattcr\\v.  [Iv.]  16  Asti^enhie  in  hellelifsendc. 
cgoo  tr.  B;i'da's  Hist.  i.  viii.  (Schipper)  29  Constantins  .. 
be  Diocletianelyf^endum  Gallia  rice..heold.  a  13006'  nrsar 
M.  4847  Elleuen  brewer  es  we  liuand.  1375  HAKIHH'K  I-riuc 
it.  547  The  wiffis  had  him  till  his  cuntre,  Quhar  wes  na  man 
leiffand  bot  he.  c  1460  Townclcy  Myst.  xx.  459  Ye  shall  se 
me  well  certan,  and  lyfand  shall  I  be.  1535  COVERDALE 
2  Esdras  xii.  33  He  shal  sett  them  lyuynge  before  the  Judg 
ment.  1572  Sutir.  Poems  Reform,  xxxviii.  60  Thou  lies 
left  leifand  bot  few  in  that  land.  (11641  l»r.  MOUNTAGU 
Acts  $  Man.  (1642)  267  Living  his  mother  Alexandra,  he 
had  been  with  the  High  Priesthood  nine  yeares.  1771 
Jnnius  Lett,  xlix.  254  As  long  as  there  is  one  man  living 
who  thinks  you  worthy  of  his  confidence.  1827  JARMAN 
PffivelCs  Devises  II.  357  Where  a  testator  ..  gives  to  his 
four  children  then  living.  1830  R.  1).  PEAKB  Crt.  %  City  \. 
ii,  You  are  the  only  man  living  that  can  serve  my  brother  ! 

2.  attrib.  That  lives  or  has  life. 

*  a.  said  of  the  Deity  (after  Iiiblical  use). 

c-goo  tr.  Bxdas  Hist.  iv.  xxviii.  (Schipper)  523  Ealle  ., 
nine  purh  pone  lifi^endan  Dryhten  halsedon.  1535  COVEK- 
DALE  Ps.  xli.  2  My  soule  is  a  thurste  for  God,  yeu  euen  for 
the  lyuynge  God.  1567  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  vii.  231  The 
Letting  Lord  bring  thaine  to  this  gude  end  !  1732  I'EKKE- 
LEY  Strut,  to  S.  P,  G.  \Vks.  III.  240  The  Church  of  the  !iv- 
ing  God.  1832  DICKKNS  Rtcak  Ho.  liv,  By  the  living  Lord 
it  flashed  upon  me  .  .  that  she  had  done  it. 

b.  of  human  beings,  animals,  and  plants,  or  their 
parts.  In  mod.  use  sometimes  used  for  'now  (or 
at  the  time  spoken  of)  existing  or  living  ',  '  con 
temporary  '. 

^  Living  stock  =  LIVE  STOCK.  Living  skeleton',  an  indi 
vidual  with  an  extremely  emaciated  frame. 

a  1225  Leg.  Kaf/t.  1529  pxt  ne  mei  hit  .  .  strengSe  .  .  of  na 
liuiende  mon  leowsin.  a  124^0  L'rdsitn  in  Cott.  Horn.  193  Ne 
non  liuiinde  ping  woe  per  nis  ne  ^corner.  ft  1300  Cursor  J\L 
1689  pou  sal  taktuin  Of  ilkliuand  best.  1340-70  X/&<7«HU&r 
790  A  Jibbing  lud  lay  in  hur  armes.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PL  A. 
vni.  64  Libbinde  Laborers  pat  libben  bi  heore  hondes.  c  1375 
St.  Leg.  Saints  v.  (Johannes)  577  par  wes  na  lifiand  man 
!>at  mycht  se  hym  for  pat  mekil  lycht.  c  1400  tr.  Secret  a. 
Secret.,  Goi'.  Lordsh.  59  OJ>er  many  euelys  corny  n,  purgh 
whilk  many  leuand  creatures  ar  perschyd.  1501  DOUGLAS 
Pal.  Hon.  Prol.  112  Saw  neuer  man  so  faynt  a  leuand  wicht. 
1559  \V.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosinogr.  Glasse  43  Th'  Earth  ..  is 
called  .  .  the  norishe  of  lyving  creatures,  ..  the  sepulchre^  of 
the  dead.  1567  Glide  <$•  God  lit:  Ball.  (S.  T.  S.)  1  16  All  leuing 
man  in  to  this  warld  sa  round  Sail  loue  thy  name. 
BI 
De 

The  supposed  likeness  which  is  observed  between  the 
decay  of  vegetables  and  of  living  creatures.  1791  BURKE 
App.  IVhigs  Wks.  VI.  115  That  he  preferred  a  dead 
carcase  to  his  living  children.  1825  Ann.  Reg.  (1826) 
LXVII.  no*/*  The  name  of  the  Living  Skeleton  is  C.  A. 
Seurat.  1841-71  R.  JONES  Anini.  Kingd.  (ed.  4)  733  The 
Crocodile,  .likewise  kills  living  prey.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  xiv,  II.  457  He  was  generally  esteemed  the  greatest 
living  master  of  the  art  of  war.  1859  RUSKIN  Two  Paths  ii. 

(1891)  82  He  went  to  Rome  and  ordered  various  works  of 
living  artists.  1860  TYNDAI.L  Glac,  i.  xxvii.  197  After  this 

we  encountered  no  living  thing.     1875  BENNETT  &  DYEK 

Sachs*  Bot.  i  The  living  succulent  parts  of  plants.     1878 

HUXLEY  Physiogr.  81  A  fresh  supply  of  air  is  constantly 

required  by  a  living  animal. 

c.  absol.    The  living:  those  who  are  alive.    The 
land  of  the  living:  see  Ps.  xxvii.  13,  Hi.  5;  Isaiah 
xxxviii.  n,  liii.  8. 

6-825  Vt>$p.  Hymns  iifc  3  Ic  ne  £esio  dryhten  god  in  eorSan 
lifjendra.  a  \\i$Cott.  Horn.  223  Hi  is  aelra  Hbbinde  moder. 
13.  .  E.  E.  Altii.  P.  A.  699  For  non  lyuyande  to  pe  is  Lusty- 
fyet.  c  1470  Golagros  <V  Gau*.  954  Lord  .  .  thow  life  lent  to 
levand  in  leid.  1535  COVERDALB  Eccl.  vi.  8  What  helpeth 
it  the  poore,  that  he  knoweth  to  waike  before  the  lyuynge? 
1611  BIBLE  Ruth  ii.  20  He  .  .  hath  not  left  off  his  kindnesse 
to  the  liuing  and  to  the  dead.  1672  PETTY  Pol.  Anat.  (1691) 
Ded.,  Your  Generosity  ,.  takes  all  occasions  of  exerting  it 
self  towards  the  Living.  1778  Miss  BuRNBY.£few&M  (t-jgi) 
II.  xxxvii.  242  I'm  glad  to  see  you  still  in  the  land  of  the 
living.  1793  BUKKE  Corr.  (1844)  IV.  185  The  true  way  to 
mourn  the  dead,  is  to  take  care  of  the  living  who  belong  to 
them.  1859  TENNYSON  Elaine  1359  If  one  may  judge  the 
living  by  the  dead. 

d.  transf.  (a)  In   various   phrases   of  biblical 
origin.     Of  water  :  Constantly  flowing  ;  also,  re 
freshing.    (b)  Of  coals:  Burning,  flaming.  Cf.  LIVE 
a.  3.     (c)  Of  rock,  stone  :   Native  ;   in  its  native 
condition  and  site,  as  part  of  the  earth's  crust.    Cf. 
LIVELY  i  b. 

1388  WYCLii'3Wl«vi.  51  Yam  lyuynge  breed,  that  cam  doun 
fro  heucne.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (i  839)  iv.  29  The  Welle  of  Gar- 


. 

BIBLE  Gen.  vi.  19.     1690  LUTTRELL  Brief  Ret.  (1857)  II.  37 
Destroying  the   living  stock.     1736  BUTLER  Anal.  i.  i.  41 
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dyn*;  and  the  Dyche  of  lyvynge  Waters.  1483  CAXTON  (/.  dt 
la  y'ourlxxxvii,  Lj  b,  [He]  made,  .to-  .come  out  of  the  stone 
lyuyng  and  swete  water.  1567  Glide  <$•  Godlie  Ball.  (S.  T.  S.) 
16  Christis  blude . .  is  ane  leuand  well  Celestiall.  1697  DRYDEN 
/  'irg.  AZneid  1.78  In  a  spacious  cave  of  living  stone.  Ibid. 
vni.  547  And  living  Embers  on  the  Hearth  they  spred.  1726 
I.KONI  Albertis  Arc/lit,  I.  64/1  A  high  bold  shore  of  living 
craggy  Rock.  i735SoMERViLLEC/faj£  1.59  What  remains  On 
living  Coals  they  broil.  1821  JOANNA  BAILLIE  Metr.  Leg.) 
Waited  xxxviii,  His  soldiers  firm  as  living  rock.  1837 
\  OUATT  S/teffl  xi.  452  He  got  another  pond  of  living  water, 
and  sustained  in  that  season  no  loss  to  his  flock.  1843  LE 
KKVRE  Life  Trav.  Phys.  II.  i.  xiv.  45  The  fish  ponds,  .were 
feil  by  a  living  stream.  1893  BUDGK  Mummy  14  The  Sphinx 
is  hewn  out  of  the  living. rock. 

e.  Of  a  language  :  Still  in  vernacular  use.     (Cf. 
dead  language  s.v.  LANGUAGE  i.) 

1706  A.  BEDFORD  Temple  Jlftts.  ii.  45  The  Hebrew  ceasing 
to  be  a  Living  Language.  1749  Numbers  in  Poet.  (Somp. 
12  Not  only  in  English  but  French,  and.  .every  living  Lan- 
.miage  in  Europe.  1807  CRAUBK  Library  66  Here  all  the 
living  languages  abound.  1845  [see  LANGUAGE  i], 

f.  fig.  in  various  uses.    Living  pledge  (see  quot. 
1767).     Living  death:    a  state  of  misery  not  de 
serving  the  name  of  life. 

1388  WYCI.IF  i  /'c/.  i.  3  The  fadir  of  cure  Lord  Ihesn  Crist 
.  .bigat  vs  a}en  in  to  lyuynge  [1382  quik]  hope  by  the  a$en 
ri'syng  of  Ihesu  Crist.  1611  SPKICD  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vi.  xlvi. 
261  So  Constantines  glorious  life  drew  to  an  end,  though  his 
lining-glory  shall  be  endlesse.  1671  MII.TON  Samson  100 
To  live  a  life  half-dead,  a  living  death,  and  buried.  1738 
WESLEY  Psalms  LI.  xx,  '1  "heir  every  Thought,  and  Word, 
and  Deed,  That  from  a  living  faith  proceed.  1750  GKAY 
Elt'gy  48  Or  wak'd  to  Extacy  the  living  Lyre.  1767 
BI.ACKSTONE  Coittiii.  II.  157  /  'ivititt  radium,  or  living 
pledge,  is  when  a  man  borrows  a  sum  (suppose  aoo/.)  of 
anotner ;  and  grants  him  an  estate,  as,  of  2o/.  per  annum, 
to  hold  till  the  rents  and  profits  shall  repay  the  sum  so 
burrowed.  1853  KINGSLICY  llypatia  i.  5  Each  man  bad.. 
living  trust  in  the  continual  care  of  Almighty  God.  1863 

0.  W.  HOLMES  Old  I'ol.  Life  iii.  (1891)  78  It  is  the  living 
question  of  the  hour,  and  not  the  dead  story  of  the  past, 
which  forces  itself  into  all  miiuls.    1869  SKICLEY  Lcct.  -V  I'.ss. 
11870)  77  Not  that  there  is  anything  in  a  living  Christianity 
incompatible  with  liberty.     1871  KAKHAK  ll'itu.  Hist.  ii.  65 
The  idea,  .was  created  solely  by  the  living  fact. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  living  peison  or  what  is 
living,     f  Living-fence  :  a  fence  formed  of  living 
wood?  csp.  hawthorn.      Within  living  memory  :  in 
the  recollection  of  persons  still  alive.    Living forct 
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1676  GLASVILL  fcss.  iii.  6  Death  having  overcome  that 
Envy  which  doc's  living  Virtue  to  the  (I rave.  1686  1'i.or 
Staffordsh.  357  For  a  living-fence,  I  met  with  none  so., 
serviceal  as  those,  made  by  the  planching  of  Quicksets. 
18367.  II.  NEWMAN  Par.  Scrm.  (18,7)  III.  xxiii.  351  It  is 
a*  if  a  living  hand  were  to  touch  cold  iruii.  1855  MACAULAV 
Hist.  Eng.  xiv.  III.  438  There  and  within  living  memory 
been  no  equally  serious  encounter  between  the  English  and 
French.  1864  Lond.  Rev.  27  Aug.  247/2  Psychonomy., 
illustrated  by  tracings  from  living  hands.  1876  TAIT  A'tc. 
Adi'.  Phys.Sti.  (1885)  ;6o'l  hat  which  is  denoted  by  the  term 
Living  Force,  though  it  has  absolutely  no  right  to  be  called 
force,  is  something  as  real  as  matter  itself.  1877  W,  Mi>ui:m 
in  Mackall  Life  (1899)  '•  341  ^  ne  newly-invented  study  of 
living  history  is  the  chief  joy  of  so  ninny  of  our  lives.  1888 
BUKGOS  Lives  12  Gd.  Men  II.  v.  i  No  ecclesiastic  within 
living  memory.,  has  enjoyed  a  larger  share  of  personal 
celebrity. 

4.  \Vith   prefixed  adv.:    That   passes  life    in   a 
specified  manner. 

c  1380  WYCLJF  /'  '&$.  (1880)  33  Vnkunnyngc  &  euyl  kuynge 
prelatis.  1901  Daily  Citron.  19  Oct.  3/1  Richardson,  .was. . 
a  good  and  virtuous-living  man. 

5.  =  LIVELY  a,  in  senses  4,  5,  and  6.     Living 
gait  Nar.t.  (see  quot.  1883). 

a  1718  PESN 'Life  Wks.  1726  I.  231  During  her  Illness  she 
uttered  many  Living  and  Weighty  Expressions.  1816  UVKON 
Dream  ii,  A  most  living  landscape.  1844  STASLKY  Arnold 

1.  ii.  46  The  sight  of  the  city  and  of  the  neighbourhood, 
to  which  he  devoted  himself ..  gave  him  a  living  interest 
in  Rome.     1851    RUSKIN  Stones  I7ai.  (1874)  I.  App.  370 
Uold,  and    rich,   and   living  architecture.     1876   FREEMAN* 
Norm.  Cony.  V.  xxii.  47  The  portrait  of  William  is  drawn . . 
in  living  colours,  by  the  Chronicler.     1883  CLARK  RUSSI.T.I, 
.Sailors'  Lang.,   Living  gale,   a    tremendous    gale.      1888 
HURCON  Lives  12  Gd.  Men  I.  Pref.  9  Faithfully  to  commit 
to  paper  a  living  image  of  the  man. 

Livingly  Ui'viqli),  adv.  [f.  LIVING  ///.  a.  + 
-LY-.]  In  a  living  manner;  as  if  living;  vitally; 

livelily,  vividly. 

a  1470  in  Hist.  Colled.  Cit.  Land.  (Camd.)  137  We  . . 
shalle  ordayne  for  hyr  governaunce  of  the  persone  of  oure 
sayde  fadyr,  sykerly,  lyvyngly,  and  honestely,  aftyr  the 
askynge  of  hys  ryalle  astate  and  dygnyte,  by  [etc.].  1577 
KNEWSTUU  Canfnt.  (1579)  40 b,  His  children,  htauenly, 
spirituall  and  liuingly  minded.  1638  MAVNE  Lucian  (1664) 
157  You  have  mo>t  livingly  described  the  peeces  in  Orestes 
Temple.  1661  G.  RUST  Origeu  70  That  vital  temper  the 
Soul  requires  in  the  body  she  will  livingly  joyn  with.  1680 
G.  KEITH  Rector  corrected  i.  9  That  word  which  doth., 
quicken  our  Souls  unto  God,  and  livingly  doth  refresh  and 
comfort  us.  1769  WOOLMAN  Jriil.  x.  (1840)  141  The  doctrine 
of  Christ,  'Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow',  arose  livingly 
before  me.  1826  Black™.  Mag.  XX.  488  The  life,  yet  breath- 
ing  and  livingly  remembered,  of  men.  1835  I.VTTON  A  iciKi 
vi.  ii,  A  fountain  still  played  sparkling  and  livingly.  1850 
MAURICE  Mor.  H  Met.  I'lnlos.  (ed.  2)  I.  122  It  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  he  [Socrates]  should  be  brought  livingly 
before  us.  1881  W.  R.  N  ICOI.L  Incarnate  Stanattr  24  This  is 
not  the  mere  history  of  the  past :  it  touches  us  livingly. 

LivillgneSS  (li-viijnes).  [f.  LIVING  ///.  a.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality,  condition,  or  fact  of  being 
alive  or  living;  vigour,  vivacity,  vividness. 

1688  SANUILANDS  Salut.  Endeared  Lore  29  Which  indis- 
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poseth  both  Body  and  Mind  to  serve  the  Lord  even  in  that 
livingness  and  freshness  which  he  requires.  1831  LYTTON 
Godolphin  51  The  attitude  was  even  awful  in  the  Hvingne&s 
of  its  command.  1831  BRIMLEY^XJ.  113  There  has  arisen 
in  our  country .  .a  sense  of  the  livingness  and  value  of  our 
history.  1871  F.  J.  A.  HORT  1/ulsean  Lcct.  195  Early 
sense  of  life  . .  branches  off  into  self-regarding  passions,  but 
thereby  loses  its  own  livingness.  1884  MRS.  OLIPHANT 
Open  Door  43  Signs  of  the  livingness  of  nature. 

Liviilgstonite  (li'virjstonoit).  Geol.  [named 
by  M.  Barcena,  1874,  in  honour  of  Dr.  David  Liv 
ingstone  :  see  -ITE.]  Sulphantimonide  of  mercury. 

1874  Attter.  Jrnl.  Set.  VIII.  145  Livingstonite  much 
resembles,  in  color  and  aspect,  stibmte.  1892  DASA  Min. 
no  An  ill-defined  alterative  protUict  of  livingstonite. 

t  Iii'vish,  a.  Obs.  Also  3-4  lifissh,  C  lyvish. 
-yshe.  [f.  LIFE  sb.  +  -ISH.]  =  LIVING  ///.  a.,  in 
various  senses. 

c  1200  ORMIM  5140  patt  tu  Ne  do  nan  ifell  dede  Forr  lufe 
off  nan  lifisshe  mann.  1390  GOWKK  Ccnf.  III.  93  Air.  .Of 
\vhos  kinde  his  aspiremeiiU  Takth  every  Hfissh  creature. 
("1530  tr.  Erasmus1  Serin.  Child  Jcsns  (1901)  4  Christ, 
from  whose  body  flodes  of  lyuyshe  water  do  renne.  Ibid, 
39  To  be  a  lyuyshe  member  of  the  most  holy  body,  the 
church.  1542  KKCON  News  out  of  Heaven  Prol.  A  iij  b, 
Vf  there  were  true  £  liuish  fayth,  than  [etc.].  —  Pathw. 
Prayer  : xxxvi.  Ovij'b,  Ku^rye  hourc  OUgnte  we  to  ofTcr  a 
lyuish  prayer  vnto  God. 

I  lenee  Iii'vishly  adv. 

1530  PAI.SGH.  839  Lyvysshcly,  an  vij.  a  1560  II ICON  Ch>; 
Knt.  Pref,  \Vks.  n.  145  b,  These  vertues.  .do  liuislily  shine 
in  your  Lordships  daylye  behauiour. 

Livish,  obs.  variant  of  LOVAGE. 

Xiivor  (lai'vg-i).     [a.  L.  iTvor  in  both  senses.] 

1.  Path.  'The  maik  of  a  blow  ;  lividncss,  lead- 
col(mr '  (Syd.  Sac.  Lex.}.  Also,  the  discoloration  of 
i?kin  in  a  corpse  ;  //.  the  parts  of  skin  discoloured. 

1656  ULOI-NT  Glass^r.,  Lk'or,  a  black  anil  blew  maik  in 
a  body,  coming  of  a  .stroke  or  blow;  alv_>  blackness  of  the 
L-ycs  coming  of  humors.  1822-34  Good's  Study  J/tv/.  (ed.  4) 
II.  672  The  erysipdalous  livor  . .  gainud  ground.  1873 
SYMONPS  Gtk,  Poets  i.  33  It  is  the  fashion,  .to  praise,  .even 
the  strange  livers  of  corruption.  1885  SIK  R.  CHKISTISON 
Life  I.  Antolnog,  .\iv.  307  Natural  cadaveric  livor  is  con- 
fiiR'd  to  so  thin  a  layer  of  tissue  that  [i_-tc.]. 

t  2.  Ill-will,  malignity,  spite.  Obs. 

1607  Toi'Si-U.  Four-/.  h'«ts,'s  (1658)  74  With  unappeahu- 
able  wrath  and  blood  desiring  livor,  he  preyed  and  trod  to 
pici.cs  the  incest  marriage-causer.  1621  P.ru  LUN  Anat.  Mel. 
i.  ii.  in.  viii,  Out  of  tins  roole  of  envy,  spring  those  f  trail 
branches  of  faction,  hatred,  livor,  emulation.  1675  HAX  1 1  i< 
Cat/i.  1'Itco!.  \.  i.  127  Hut  what  n  plague  livor  and  faction 
is  [to]  the  Church_and  the  owner.-,  souls,  let  but  these  ugly 
words  of  his  be  witnos. 

Livorie,  -y,  obs.  fonns  of  LIVERY  sb. 

\  Iiivraison  'J/vrgzon).  [F. :— ]..  llberaiidn-enii 

n.  of  action  1".  libcrarc  to  deliver  (see  LIBKKATE  z'.).] 
A  part,  number,  or  fascicule  (of  a  \\ork  published 
by  instalments), 

x8i6&V//tf.  J //!<"•  LXXXVI.  t.  197  The  livraison  which _I 
hope  shortly  to  lay  before  the  jmhlick,  1824  Adrt.  in 
Cowptr  Priii,  t'orr.  II.  (at  cud)  Napoleon's  Memoirs.  .. 
The  first  three  Livraisons,  each  in  two  Parts.,. Editions  in 
French  and  Kn^lish,  1882  WALT  WUCIMAS  .S/tv.  Days  7 
note,  These  soil'd  and  creaa'd  livraisons,  each  cumposed  of 
a  sheet  or  two  of  paper. 

I!  Iiivre  (l/vr).  Also  7-8  liver.  [K.  -.—I,,  libra 
the  Roman  pound.]  An  old  French  money  of  ac 
count,  divided  into  20  sols  (or  sous),  and  approxi 
mately  equivalent  to  the  present  franc. 

Besides  this  livre,  called  liv  re  d'tempis,  there  was  aUu 
at  one  time  a  livre  fan'sis-  ii  tivrcs  tonruois. 

1553  J.  LOCKE  in  Ilaklnyfs  I7oy.  (I5991  "•  I0~  Kuery 
Sechino  is  of  Venetian  money  eight  liners  and  two  .solde.s. 
1604  E.  GRIMSTONE  Hist.  Siege  OsU-nd  168  A  barrell  of 
. .  lieere  was  worth  twenty  foure  Liures  which  is  eleuen 
Germaine  Boilers.  1611  CORYAT  Crudities  250  The  Liver 
is  Nine  pence,  the  Sol  an  halfe  penny.  Ibid.  286  That  thou 
maiest  be  paide  all  thy  money  in  the  exchange  coyne,  which 
is  this  brasse  peece  called  the  Liuer.  1679  (J.  R.  tr.  tioays- 
t  mi  it's  Theut>e  ll'orld  195  Eighteen  Livers  tornoys.  1702 
W.  J.  Bruyn's  b'oy.  Levant  xxix.  no  This  Amounts  every 
Year  to  Four  Piasters,  which  make  about  Ten  French 
Livers.  1746  Ace.  French  Settlem.  N.  Aincr.  13  A  Captain 
here  has  one  hundred  and  twenty  livres  a  month.  1797 
EncycL  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XII.  259/2  They  had  the  conscience  to 
chargean  English  sea  officer.  .300  livres  (12  guineas  and  a 
half)  for  eight  days  lodging.  1886  Athenaeum  24  Apr.  549/1 
Her  son,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  had  left  France,  and  had 
thereby  forfeited  the  pension  of  20,000  livres  allowed  him. 

Livre,  obs.  form  of  LIVER.  LIVEUY  sb. 
Livreage,  variant  of  LIVKRAGE  ^  Obs. 

II  Iiivret  (Izvrg).     Also  5  lyveret.     [F.  dim.  of 
livre  book.]     A  small  book. 

ci4So  LONEUCH  Grail  \v\,  539  Thanne  fonde  he  there  A 
lytel  lyveret  Wher-Inne  that  these  names  weren  set.  Ibid. 
\.\.\ix.  267  At  this  was  wreten  In  thike  lyveret.  iftySfort- 
ing  Mag.  IV.  44  Each  ponte  is  furnished  with  a  hvret  or 
book,  containing  a  suit  of  thirteen  cards. 

Livrie,  obs.  form  of  LIVEUY. 

tLix.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.L.  lixa.]  A  (Roman) 
camp  follower. 

1679  J.  BROWN  Life  of  Faith  (1824)  it.  x.  262  Moderating 
nil  that  under  agents  and  lixes  are  doing.  Ibid.  xl.  263 
Consider  by  whom  he  was  put  to  suffer  . .  by  judges  higher 
and  lower,  and  by  lixes,  by  Jews  and  Romans. 

Lixam,  obs.  dial.  f.  LIKESOMK,  pleasant. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  iii.  69  To  be  of  a  Cheerful, 
and  Lixam  Countenance. 

t  Iiixive.  Obs,  rare.  [a.  F.  lixivc  (Cotgr.),  ad. 
L.  lixivium  LIXIVIUM.]  =  LIXIVIUM. 
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1606  DANIEL  Queen's  Arcadia  m.  i,  Then  can  I  ..vse 
strange  speach  Of..  Eclegmats,  Embrochs,  Lixiues,  Cata- 
plasmes.  1725  BRADLEY  /'«/«.  Diet.  s.v.  Walnut  Tree, 
A  Dye  Is  aUo  made  of  this  Lixive  to  colour  Wool,  Wood, 
and  Hair.  i8oa  SAMPSON  Sttrv.  Londonderry  112  To  two 
ounces  of  the  water,  were  added  ten  drops  of  Jixive,  or  lye 
of  tartar. 

Lixivia:  see  LIXIVIIM. 

Lixivial  (liksi-vial),  a.  (and  j/>.).  Now  rare. 
[f.  L.  lixivi-iim  lye  +  -AL.  Cf.  F.  lixwiel.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  lixivium  or  lye;  ob 
tained  by  lixiviation.  f  Hence  formerly  used  for: 
Alkaline ;  sometimes  in  narrower  sense  as  the  dis 
tinctive  epithet  of  potash. 

1650  CHARLETON  Van  Hebxvnt's  Ternary  of  Paradoxes 
Proleg.  D,  A  Lixivial  Tincture,  or  Alchahal.  1651  HIGGS 
Ntnu  Disp.  P  139  Pot-herbs  ..  for  the  most  part  have  a 
lixivia!!  volatile  salt.  1675  Pint.  Trans.  X.  414  All  kinds 
of  Alcaly's  whether  lixivial  or  alcalisate,  fixt  or  volatile. 
1676  HODGSON  ibid.  XI.  765  The  Lixivial  salt  I  used,  was 
only  Potashes  dissolved  in  Spring-water.  1684-5  HOVI.K 
Jlfin.  Waters  26  Of  the  last  of  the  Mineral  Water,  as  Acid, 
Ferruginous,  Vitriolate,  Lixivial,  Sulphureous,  &c.  1689 
HAKVEV  Curing  I)  is.  by  Expect,  iv.  13  The  swelling,  .was 
discussed  by  a  lixivial  Fomentation.  1731  ARBUTHNOT  Ali 
ments  i.  (1735)  14  The  common  Symptoms  of  the  Excretion 
of  the  Hile  being  vitiated,  are.. a  lixivial  Urine  [etc.].  1742 
H.  UAKKH  Microsc.  \\,  xviii.  171  This  Distemper.. requires 
lixivial  Washes.  1797  BECKFORO  Pop.  Tales  Germans  1. 163 
Its  neighbour  [sc.  stream]  at  Carlsbad,  .announces  its  en 
trance  into  the  world  by  hot  lixivial  fumes.  1800  W. 
SAUNOERS  .'//«.  Heaters  343  Carbonated  soda.. gives  the 
lixivial  taste. 

f  B.  sb.  A  lixivium,  an  alkali.   Obs. 

1684  tr.  BoneCs  Merc.  Comfit,  iv.  129  An  Ulcer  is  an 
effect  of  an  acid,  not  of  a  lixivial.  1698  Phil.  Trans.  XX. 
199  A  Medicine.. put  into  a  very  strong  Lixivial. 

t  Lixi'vian,  a.  Ohs.  rare  —  1,  [f.  L.  lixivi-tini 
LIXIVIUM  +  -AN.]  —  LIXIVIAL  a. 

1727  HiiADLiiV  Fain.  Diet.  s.v.  Corn  setting  Engine t  Pigions 
dung  or  any  other  saline  or  lixivian  substance. 

t  Iiixi'viate,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  Also  7  lixiviat, 
crron.  lixivate.  [f.  LIXIVI-UM  +  -ATE^.] 

A.  adj.  Obtained  by  lixiviation  ;  of  or  pertaining 
to  a  lixivium  or  to  lixivial  salts ;  alkaline. 

1657  G.  STARK EV  Helinonfs  I'ind.  318  Their  [sc.  Salts] 
Lixiviate  Acrimony  is  somewhat  hostile.    1663  BOYLE  Use/. 
/•'.i/.  Xat.  P kilos,  ii.  App.  381  Those  that  ..  prescribe  the 
lixiviat  salts  of  plants.     1680  —  Produc.  Chein.  Princ.  I.  32 
Egyptian  Niter  being  acknowledged  to  be  a  Native  Salt  . . 
is  yet  of  a  lixiviate  nature.     1694  SALMON  Bate's  Disfiens, 
(1713)301  The  Salt.  .will.. have  lost  all  its  lixivate  Taste. 
1718  J.  CHAMRERLAYNE  Relig.  Philos.  (1730)  III.  xxviii.  §  n 
A  Lixiviate  Salt  will  mix  with  Oil,  and  turn  it  into  Soap. 
1727  in  UAILEY  vol.  II ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

B.  sb.  A  lixivium,  alkali. 

1677  PLOT  Oxford&h.  41  The  water  turned,  .of.  .a  bri.-k 
green  colour,  the  Index  of  a  lixiviate.  1824-8  LAN  DOR 
/wag.  Con-'.  Wks.  1846  I.  59  He.,  washed  them  in  a  lixiviate. 

Lixiviate  ^liksi'vU't),?'.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  mod. L. 
lixivitire,  f.  lixivium  LIXIVIUM.  Cf.  F.  lixtvier.] 

1.  trans.  To  impregnate  with  lixivium  or  lye. 
1646-1794  [see  LIXIVIATEIJ///.  a.].     1736  KAILKY  House/i. 

Diet.  112  Having  been  thus  lixiviated  they  [sc.  linens]  are 
to  be  returned  to  the  mill.  1791  HAMILTON  BertholleCs 
Dyeing  I.  i.  ii.  i.  153  He  directs  us  to  lixiviate  the  dressed 
hemp  in  a  solution  of  soda. 

2.  To  subject  to  lixiviation. 

1758  RF.ID  tr.  M  act/ tier's  Chew.  I.  140  This  coal  when 
burnt  falls  into  ashes,  which  being  lixiviated  with  water, 
give  a  fixed  alkali.  1817  J.  BRADBURY  Trav.  Ainer.  248 
In  order  to  obtain  the  nitre,  the  earth  is  collected  and 
lixiviated.  1827  FARADAY  L'kcii/.  Klanlp.  x\iv.  608  CoIK'Ct 
some  charcoal  ashes  from  the  crucible  furnace  and  li\ivi;ite 
them.  1854  Chainb.  Jrnl.  II.  279  The  great  ocean  lixiviates 
our  earth.  1876  HAKLI:Y  Mat.  Med.  134  hy  lixiviating  the 
saline  soil  over  a  filter  of  wood-ashes. 
fig-  *79®  I»L'RKI-:  Let,  N0bltI*Qrd^N\&,  V.  60  Churches, 
play-houses,  coffee -houses,  all  alike  are  destined  to  be.  .well- 
sifted,  and  lixiviated,  to  crystallize  into  true,  democratiuk, 
explosive,  insurrectionary  nitre. 

Hence  Lixrviated  ///.  a.,  Lixi'viatiug  vbl.  sb. 
(in  quot.  attrib.}, 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  /•,'/.  in.  iii.  no  The  salt  and 
lixiviated  serosity  with  somt  portion  of  cholor.  1794  PKAH- 
SON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXIV.  391  Tlie  lixiviated  carbon 
aceous  matter  being  mixed  with  300  grains  of  red  ox  yd  of 
lead.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  329  The  lixiviated  gakrcstc 
mixed  with  from  i  to  i  of  the  lixiviated  diinnstcinrost. 
1881  Krit.  Trade  Jrnl.  XIX.  335  It  is  conveyed  from  the 
furnaces,  .to  the  laxiviating-pansU/f]  ..where  it  is  crushed. 

Lixiviation  (li:ksivit7l'J^n).  fad.  mod.L.  *HxT- 
viation-eni)  agent -n.  f.  lixivia  re  :  see  prec.  Cf.  F. 
lixiriation.]  The  action  or  process  of  separating 
a  soluble  substance  from  one  that  is  insoluble  by 
the  percolation  of  water,  as  salts  from  wood  ashes. 

1788  Trans.  S0i\  Arts  VI.  145  The  Salt  extracted  from 
Manila  by  lixiviation.  1805  Useful  Projects  in  Ann. fRcg. 
860/1  A  solution  which  may  be  procured  by  the  lixiviation 
t'f  ii.shes.  1813  SIK  H.  DAVY  Agric.  Chew.  iv.  (1814)  163 
The  water  of  lixiviation.  .will  be  found  to  contain  the  saline 
and  soluble  animal  or  vegetable  matters  if  any  exist  in  the 
soil.  1866  LIVINGSTONE  Last  Jrnls.  (1873)  I.  ii.  34  A  good 
deal  of  salt  is  made  by  lixiviation  of  the  soil.  1881  J.  DAVIS 
Rise  ft  l-'all  Confeit.  Gavt.  I.  478  The  niter  was  obtained 
fiom  lixiviation  of  nitrous  earth. 

LixiviouS  (liksrvios),  a.  Now  rare.  [f.  L. 
lixlvi-um  lye  +  -ous.]  -  LIXIVIAL  a. 

1658  SIR  T.   BROWNE  Hydriot.  31   Thu  salt  and  lixivloiis 
liquor  of  the   body.      1686   W.    HARRIS  Lemerys  Course 
Chym.  Introd.  (ed.  3)  5  The  Salt  of  Plants  drawn  after  this 
manner,  is  called  LUivious  Salt.     1757  A.  COOI-ER  Distiller 


i.  xxiv.  (1760)  99  Impregnated  with  a  lixivious  Taste  from 
the  alcaline  Salts  used  in  Rectification.  1761  Brit.  Alag.  1 1. 
537  Those  united  Contraries  (commixing  oily  with  lixivious 
particles)  compose  together  a  new  soluble,  and  saponaceous 
body.  1800  W.  SAUNDKRS  A/in.  Waters  227  [Seltzer  water] 
has  a  gently  saline  and  decidedly  alkaline  taste.  If  it  be 
exposed  to  the  air  . .  it  jntirely  loses  its  pungency,  and  the 
alkaline  orlixiviousflavour  becomes proportionablystronger. 

II  Lixivium  (liksi-viz>rn).  PI.  lixivia  (rare). 
[L.  lixivium  neut.  of  lixiviits  (also  lixlvns}  adj., 
made  into  lye,  f.  lix  ashes,  lye.  L.  had  also  the 
fern,  lixivia,  whence  K.  lessive,]  \Vater  impreg 
nated  with  alkaline  salts  extracted  by  lixiviation 
from  wood  ashes ;  lye.  Also,  a  solution  obtained 
from  other  substances  by  lixiviation. 

1612  WOODALL  Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  304  Aqua  vital  is 
also  precious  in  all  LixiviumsagainstGangrens.  1651  UIGGS 
NewDisp.  p  80  His  device  was,  out  of  the  ashes  of  a  Nettle, 
to  draw  a  weak  Lixivium.  1731  ARBUTHNOT  Aliments  iv. 
(*735)  95  The  Urine  Is  a  Lixivium  of  the  Salts  that  are 
in  a  Human  Body.  1736  UAILEY  Househ.  Diet.  319  Wash 
it  very  well  with  a  lixivium  of  quick  lime.  1799  Mcd. 
Jrnl.  II.  469  The  application  of  a  lixivium  of  soap  and 
water  proved  successful.  iSia  SIR  H.  DAVY  Cheat .  Philos. 
242  The  cloths.. after  being  treated  with  alkaline  lixivia., 
were  exposed . .  to  dew  and  air.  1885  WATT  Leather  jl/atut/'. 
xi.  135  A  lixivium  composed  of  the  dung  of  pigeons  and 
fowls  in  water.  1894  S.MILKS  J.  Wedgwood  \v\\\.  233  Painted 
colours  effected  by  Prussian  lixivium. 

II  Used  for  :  LAVA.     In  quot.  jig. 

1814  SIR  R.  WILSON  Diary  II.  383  The  whole  of  Europe 
Is  a  smothered  volcano.  If  the  channels  of  wisdom,  justice, 
and  liberality  had  been  opened,  the  boiling  lixivium  would 
have  flowed  safely  away. 

t  Lixivye.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  LIXIVIUM]  =prec. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Gniilcincaus  fr,  Chirnrg,  41  b/2  We  may 
al>o  make  goode  Lixivye  only  of  Oacken  ashes.  1599  — 
Gabelhoner's  Bk.  Vhysickc  7/1  Make  this  subsequent^  Lixi 
vye,  or  lye  :  Take  Zeduaria, . .  bayberryes, . . grosselye  beaten, 
seeth  or  boyle  it  together  with  a  quarte  of  wyne. 

Lixt^e,  obs.  2nd  sing.  ind.  pres.  of  LIE  v2 

Liyhe,  -er,  -inge,  obs.  ff.  LIE,  LIAR,  LYING. 

Liynglye,  obs.  form  of  LYINGLY. 

Liza  (bi'za).  U.  S,  [a.  Sp.  liza  (applied  to 
various  species  of  mullet) :  see  Valenciennes  Hist. 
Nat.  JPoiss.  (1836)  XI.  36,  61-2.]  An  American 
species  of  mullet;  according  to  U.S.  Diets.  Mitgil 
ciirema,  a  different  species  from  Mngil  liza  Val. 

Iiizard(H'za^d).  Forms:  4-5  lesard(e,lisard, 
4  liserd,  lusarde?  5  lesere,  iizart,  6  lisarde, 
lessert,  lucert,  lycert,  -sert,  lyzard,  -erd, 
1  ;azard,  Sc.  lyssard,  7  lyser,  lezard,  lisart, 
lyzard.  lizzard,  6-  lizard,  [a.  OF.  lesard  mass., 
Icsarde  fern.  (mod.F.  tizardt  Ikarde)  (  =  Pr.  lazert, 
laitzertj  Sp.,  Pg.  fagarto,  It.  lacerta,  luceria),  repr. 
L.  lacertits  masc.,  laccrta  fern.,  lizard;  the  ending 
in  OF.  would  normally  have  been  ~ert,  -erte,  but 
was  assimilated  to  the  suffix  -an/.] 

1.  A  name  popularly  applied  to  reptiles  of  the 
genus  Lacerta,  and  to  other  reptiles  resembling 
these  in  shape  and  general  appearance,  having  an 
elongated  body,  a  long  tail,  four  legs,  and  a  scaly 
or  granulated  hide.  Ordinarily,  the  name  relates 
to  the  small  animals  of  the  genus  Lacerta  and 
other  genera  of  the  order  Lacertilia  ;  by  extension, 
animals  like  the  crocodile,  the  agama,  the  iguana, 
or  the  great  fossil  saurians,  are  often  spoken  of  as 
lizards.  In  scientific  books,  the  name  is  commonly 
used  as  coextensive  with  that  of  the  order  Lacerti- 
iia,  which  includes  many  animals  which,  as  lacking 
either  limbs  or  scales,  or  both,  would  not  be  popu 
larly  regarded  as  *  lizards'. 

1377  LASGL.  P.  PI.  B.XVIM.  335  Thus  ylyke  a  lu^arde  with 
a  lady  visage,  Theuelich  bowjic.  Satnn]  me  robbedest.  1382 
WYCI.IF  Lev.  xi.  30  A  lacert,  that  is  a  serpent  that  i.s  clepid  a 
liserd.  a  1400-50^ lexander 3573  Bestis.  .Aslebards.lesards, 
&  lenxis,  lions  &  tigris.  (-1420  Pattad.  on  //n$l\  I.  1056 
A  floor  . .  So  nuiad  that  lisardis  may  not  ascende.  <  1440 
Pronip,  Pan1.  298/1  Lesarde  wy[r]m,  lacertn$.  c  1483  CAX- 
TON  Dialogues  (E.  K.  T.  S.)  viii.  28  Men  etc  not.. Of  bestes 
venemous  :— Serpentes,  li/arts,  scorpions.  1501  DOUGLAS 
Pal.  Hon.  i.  xxv,  The  feild  was  odious  Quhair  dragouns, 
lessertis,  askis,  edders  swatterit.  1575  TUKBKRV.  Fanlconric 
244  You  shall  give  your  hawke  two  inches  of  a  Luccrt's 
tayle  newly  cut  off.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  220  The  thirde 
kinde  of  Orchius,  called  in  Latine  Hirci  lesticnlus,  .  .Upon 
the.  .stemme  groweth  a  greate  many  of  Miiall  floures.  .much 
like  to  a  Lezarde.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VJ,  in.  ii.  325 
Their  softest  Touch,  as  smart  as  Lyzards  stings.  1605  SYL 
VESTER  Da  Kartas  \\.  iii.  in.  Law  450  As  starry  Le/ards  in 
(lie  Summer  time  Upon  tlic  wals  of  broken  housesclime.  1605 
SHAKS.  Macb.  iv.  i.  17  Adders  Korke,  and  Illindevvornie-i 
Sting,  Lixardt,legge,  and  Howlets  wing.  1611  \\\\\\.v.  Lev.  xi. 
30  These  also  shalbe  vncleane  vnto  you,  ..the  Cameleon,  and 
the  Lyzard.  1648  GAGE  West  Ind.  xii.  (1655)  45  Mans  flesh, 
which  the  great  Lisarts,  or  Caimains  cat  very  well.  1663 
lioYLR  Use/.  Exp.  Nat.  Philos.  ii.  i.  18  Of  lizards  it  hath 
been  observed  ..  that  their  tails  being  struck  off  will  grow 
a^ain.  1728  RAMSAY  Tiva  Lizards  14  In  Nil  us  giant 
Lizards  sport,  Ca'd  Crocodiles.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist. 
(1776)  IV.  119  The  scales  of  the  Heard  seem  stuck  upon  the 
body  even  closer  than  those  of  fishes.  1818  UYKON  Ch.  Har. 
iv.  cxvii,  Through  the  grass  The  quick-eyed  lizard  rustles. 
1856  MKS.  BROWNING  Anr.  Leigh  313  Lizards,  the  green 
lightenings  of  the  wall.  1864  TKNNYSON  En.  Ard.  602  He 
watch'd  . .  So  still,  the  golden  li/ard  on  him  paused. 

b.  applied,  with  qualifying  word,  to  many  species 
of  the  genus  J.accrta  ^scc  quots.). 


1688  K.  HOLMK  Armoury  it.  viit.  i6o/ 1  This  is  generally 
called  by  the  name  of  a  Green  Lizard,  but  in  the  Summer 
time  they  are  paler.  .  1693  RAY  Syn.  Meth.  Aniin.  Quadr. 
264  Lacertus  viridis,  the  green  Lizard.  1751  G.  EDWARDS 
Nat.  Hist.  Birds  II.  248  Lacertus  minor,  cinereus  ma- 
culatus,  Asiaticns.  The  small  spotted  grey  Lizard.  1769 
PKNNANT  Zool.  III.  16  The  Brown  Lizard.  1801  SOUTHEY 
Thalaba  iv.  v,  And  his  awaken'd  ear  Heard  the  grey 
Li-Mrd's  chirp.  1858  T.  BKI.L  fit-it.  Reptiles  \-j  Sand  Lizard. 
Lacerta  agilts.  Linn.  Ibid.  32  Viviparous  Lizard.  Nimble 
Lizard.  Common  Lizard.  Zootoca  vivipara.  1883  Casselts 
Nat.  Hist.  IV.  274  The  other  species  of  Lacerta,  whicli 
may  be  seen  frequently  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  are  the 
Green  (Lacerta  viridis}  and  the  Ocellate  (L.  ocellata) 
Lizards,  and  the  lively  little  Wall  Lizard  (L.  nturalis}.  1896 
Roy.  Nat.  Hist.  (ed.  Lydekker)  V.  159  The  pearly  lizard 
(Lacerta  ocetlata]Q{  Southern  Europe,  maybe  taken  as  our 
first  example  of  the  typical  genus  Laterta*  Ibid.  161  The 
. .  sand-,  or  hedge-lizard  (L.  agi/is). 

C.  Applied,  with  qualifying  word,  to  other  genera 
of  Lacertilia  and  Batrachia.  Ang^iine  lizard, 
Chamxsaunt  auguina.  Croaking1  lizard  (see 
quot.).  Flying1  lizard,  Draco  volans.  Water 
lizard,  (a]  a  tailed  batrachian,  newt ;  (£)  a  vara- 
nian,  monitor.  Also  FENCE,  FKJLL  or  FKILLED, 
GROUND,  LACE,  Liox,  SAIL  lizard. 

1841  PennvCycl.  XX.  457/1  The  Monodactyleor*Anguine 
lizard.  1885  Riverside  Nat.  Hist.  (1888)  III.  408  In  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  the  'croaking-lizard,  Thecatiactylns  laevis, 
is  a  most  abundant.. animal.  1693  RAY  S}rn.  Kleih.  Aniin. 
Quadr.  275  Lacerta  volans  Indicti^  the  *  Flying  Indian 
Lizard.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  '1824)  III.  165  The  whole 
race  of  dragons  is  dwindled  down  to  the  Flying  Li/ard. 
1688  K.  HOLMK  Armoury  n.  viii.  160/1  The  Neute,  Asker, 
or  *\Vater  Lizard  are  one  and  the  same  Creature.  1883 
Casstffg  £\~at.  Hist.  IV.  277  The  largest  known  Lizards 
belong  to  the  family  of  Waler  Lizards,  Monhorida:,  or 
I'latynota. 

1 2.  Lazy  lizard :  a  term  of  reproach  applied  to 
a  slc.thful  person.  Obs. 

1600  J.  LANE  Tom  Tel-troth  (1876)  128  And  there  this  lazle 
lizard  soundly  sleeped.  1629  SYMMKH  Sfir.  Posie  i.  ix.  30 
The  sluggard,  the  lazie  Lizzard,  and  the  luskish  Lubby? 

3.  A  figure  of  a  lizard;  esp.  in  Heraldry. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Arinonry^\\.  viii.  160/1  He  beareth  Argent, 

a  Lizard,  Vert,  countergoing,  a  Newte  or  Asker,  proper. 

1868  CUSSANS  Her.  (1893)  340  The  Ironmongers  Crest ;  Two 

Lizards  erect,  combattant,  proper,  chained  and  collared  or. 

Ii  b.  ?  Confused  with  LUCERN. 

1780  EDMONDSOS  Her.  1 1.  Gloss.,  Lizard^  or  Lczard,  a  beast 
somewhat  like  a  mountain  or  wild-cat,  with  a  short  tail,  and 
long  dark-brown  hair,  spotted.  ..  It  is  the  crest  and  dexter 
supporter  to  the  arms  of  the  Skinners'  Company  of  London. 

4.  A  fancy  variety  of  the  canary.     In  full  lizard 
canary. 

1865  Derby  Mercury  25  Jan  ,  The  gold  and  silver  spangled 
lizards  were  very  superior.  1876  R.  L.  WALLACK  Canary 
Bk.  xiv.  164  The  Li/ard.  . .  Lizard  canaries  are  more  fre 
quently  tampered  with  than  any  other  variety  by  unprin 
cipled  exhibitors, 

5.  Xaitt.  A  piece  of  rope  having  a  thimble  or 
block  spliced  into  one  or  both  ends. 

1794  Kiggingff  Seamanship  I.  \6g  Lizard,  an  iron  thimble 
sphctd  into  the  main-lx>\vlines,  and  pointed  over  to  hook  a 
tackle  to.  c  1860  H.  SITART  Seaman's  Cateck.  19  At  the 
quarters,  quarter  strops  and  lizzard.  1882  NARKS  Seatnati- 
ship  (ed.  6)  44  The  other  end  is  secured  with  a  lizard  to  the 
opposite  quarter,  ibid.  137  The  lizard  is  sometimes  only 
a  pendant. 

6.  A  crotch  of  timber  or  a  forked  limb,  used  as 
a  sled  to  support  a  stone  being  hauled  off  a  field  ; 
a  stone-boat  (Knight  Diet.  Meek.  1875). 

H7.   =  LACERT*.   Obs.  rare-1. 

J574  J-  JONES  Nat.  Beginning  Grow.  Things  24  Sinews, 
muscles,  lizards,  tendones,  gristles,  bones. 

8.  ait  rib.  and  Comb.t  as  lizard-kind^  shape,  tribe ; 
lizard-like^  adj. ;  lizard-bird,  dragon,  animals  half 
lizard  and  half  bird  or  dragon  ;  lizard  canary 
(see  4) ;  t  lizard  fish,  (a)  the  horse-mackerel  or 
scad ;  (£)  a  fish  of  the  genus  Synodus ;  lizard- 
green,  a  colour  resembling  that  of  the  green 
lizard ;  also  as  adj. ;  lizard  orchis,  the  plant 
Orchis  hircina  (see  quot.  1578  in  i) ;  lizard- 
seeker,  one  of  the  West  Indian  genus  Saitrothera 
of  ground-cuckoos,  so  called  because  the  birds  live 
much  on  lizards  (Ogilvie  SuppL  1855);  lizard- 
skin  a.,  made  of  the  skin  of  a  lizard ;  lizard  wine 

(see  quot.). 

i86z  G.  WILSON  Kflig.  Chem.  39  The  heroes  of  the  geo 
logical  bas-reliefs  are  Ichthyosaurs,  .  .*li/;in.l-l)irds,  gigantic 
crocodiles  [etc.].  1883  R.  /BPrauN  Story  Heart\\.  (1891) 
19  The  "lizard-dragon  wallowing  in  sea  foam.  iTjnCuAMBBU 
(.'vcl.  Stfffl.,  Laicrtus  ..  the  *lizard  fish,  . .  a  fish  of  the 
cuculus  kind,  much  resembling  the  common  mackerel., 
nnd  more  usually  called  traehnms.  1882  JORDAN  &  GILBERT 
J-'ishcs  A'  Amcr.  (Hull.  U.S.  Nat.  .Wits.  III.)  279  Synadus. 
Lizard-fishes.  Ibid.  280  S.  foetens  ..  Sand  Pike;  Lixard- 
fish.  1897  &a*fy  AVww  9  Sept.  6,5  A  graduated  panel  of 
white  cloth  braided  in  *  lizard  -green.  1899  Ibid.  28  Jan.  6/4 
Lizard-green  satin.  1774  GOLDSM.  Xat.  Hist.  (1824)  III.  vi. 
157  The  modern  salamander  is  an  animal  of  the  *  lizard  kind. 
1876 GKO.  ELIOT  Van.  Der.  III.  xlviii.  343  His  most  *li/ard- 
like  expression.  179.  NUMNICH  Potyglottcn-Lex.^ Lizard 
on  his.  Orchis  coriophora.  1882  Cardfn  n  Feb.  8o/>  That 
curious  and  nearly  extinct  native,  the  Lizard  Orchis.  1753 
CH AMBERS  Cycl.  .S"////.  s.v.  lguanat  It  is  an  amphibious 
animal,  of  the  *lizard  shape.  1895  ZANGWILL  Master  II.  iii. 
156  He  pulled  out  a  "lizard-skin  case.  1774  GOLDSM  Nat. 
J/ist,  (1824)  III.  vi.  158  This  animal  ..  differs  from  the  rest 
of  the  *lizard  tribe.  1894  Daily  News  15  -Sept.  5/4  A  curious 
article  of  export  from  Pakhoi  (China)  is  dried  lizards.. They 
are  used  fur  making  a  medicine  called  '  "lizard  wine'. 


LIZARDLY. 

b.  with  lizard's,  in  the  names  of  plants,  as 
lizard's  herb,  tail,  tongue  (see  quota.). 

1866  Trias.  Bat.,  'Lizard's  herb,  Goniophiebildn  trilobimn. 
'753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  .Snpp.  App.,  *LizanFs  tail,  the  Eng 
lish  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  described  by  Linnaeus  under 
that  of  Sitifnints.  1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Saurnrits,. .  It  has., 
small  white  flowers,  nearly  sessile  in  a  slender  naked  terminal 
spike,  from  which  the  plant  has  derived  the  popular  name 
of  Lizard's-tail.  Ibid.,  'Lizard's  tongue,  Sauro&lossnni. 

Lizardly  (li-zaidli),  a.  rare-1,  [f.  LIZARD 
+  -LY  1.]  Resembling  a  lizard. 

1883  G.  M.  FENN  Sweet  Mace  I.  xi.  205  That  long,  lanky, 
lizardly  fellow,  Abel  Churr. 

Lizard- stone.    (See  qnot.  1858.) 

'755  JOHNSON,  Lhardstone,  a  kind  of  stone.  1858  SIH- 
MONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Lizard-stone,  a  name  for  the  serpentine 
marble  stone  obtained  in  Cornwall,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Lizard  Point. 

fLizary.  Obs.   =ALIZARI. 

1791  HAMILTON  Berthollefs  Dyeing\\.  II.  Ml.  ii.  154  When 
we  wish  to  obtain  a  fine  bright  colour  we  mix  several  kinds 
of  lizary  together. 

Lizier(e,  variant  of  LISI&RE. 

Lizor,  liz(z)ure,  Sc.  or  dial.  ff.  LEASOW. 

-11  (1 ;  after  a  consonant '!),  contraction  of  WILL, 
after  pronouns  ending  in  a  vowel,  as  /'//,  he'll, 
you'll,  ivholl;  sometimes,  more  colloquially,  after 
other  words  as  in  thaf  U  do,  Johif  II go.  Formerly 
written  also  'le,  as  in  lie  or  I'le,  youlc. 

1576  GASCOIGNE  Steele  67.  (Arb.i  19  He  trust  unto  my  wit. 
1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  in.  iii.  185  Voule  be  made  bring 
deformed  forth.  Ibid.  iv.  8  He  weare  this.  1700  CONGREVE 
ly'ay  of  World  I.  15  I'll  take  a  turn  before  Dinner.  1743 
EMERSON  Fluxions  12  Divide  the  given  Equation  by  y,  and 
you'll  have  [etc.].  1883  St.  James's  Gaz.  22  Sept.  3  There'll 
be  no  more  rest  for  China.  1885  G.  MEREDITH  Diana  of 
Crossways  \.  viii.  176  The  mare'll  do  it  well, ..She  has  had 
her  feed. 

IiZi.  Contraction  for  L.  legttm  of  laws,  in  de 
grees,  as  LL.li.  =  Legum  baccalanrens,  Bachelor 
of  Laws,  LL.D.  =  Legum  doctor,  Doctor  of  Laws. 
t  Also  for  'Lords'  (see  L  in). 

Llama  (la-ma,  Sp.  lya-ma).  Also  7-9  lama, 
8  glama.  [a.  Sp.  llama,  quoted  as  a  Peruvian 
name  of  the  animal  in  1535  (Oviedo  Hist.  J'eni  ed. 
1851  I.  418)  ;  in  Dom.  de  S.  Thomas  Lexicon  de 
la  Lengita  del  Pent  (1560)  it  is  given  (along  with 
p>!(0,  guauaco,  and  vicuna)  as  a  rendering  of  oveja 
(sheep).]  A  South  American  ruminant  quadruped, 
Auchenia  llama,  closely  allied  to  the  camel,  but 
smaller,  humpless,  and  woolly-haired ;  used  as 
a  beast  of  burden  in  the  Andes. 

1600  HAKLUYT  I'oy.  III.  735  An  Indian  boy  drilling  8. 
Llamas  or  sheepe  of  Peru  which  are  as  big  as  asses.  1604 
E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acos/a's  Hist.  Indies  iv.  xli.  319  There 
is  nothing  at  Peru  of  greater  riches  and  profit  than  the 
cattell  of  the  country,  which  our  men  call  Indian  sheep,  and 
the  Indians  in  their  generall  language  call  them  Lama. 
1752  SIR  J.  HILL  Hist.  Anim.  574  The  glama  ..  is  an  ex 
tremely  singular  animal.  1774  GOI.DSM.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  413 
The  lama,  which  may  be  considered  the  camel  of  the  new 
world.  1845  DARWIN  I'oy.  Nat.  viii.  (1832)  166  The  guanaco 
or  wild  Llama,  is  the  characteristic  quadruped  of  the  plains 
of  Patagonia.  1870  EMERSON  Sac.  ff  Split.,  Courage  Wks. 
(Bohn)  III.  no  The  llama  that  will  carry  a  load  if  you  caress 
him,  will  refuse  food  and  die  if  he  is  scourged. 

b.  The  wool  of  the  llama  or  a  material  made 
from  this. 

1882  ll'orlii  21  June  18/1  A  pink  llama  was  made  with  a 
wide  flounce  of  coarse  white  lace  coming  from  under  the 
scarf.  1887  TUER  &  FAGAN  First  Year  Silken  Reign  iv.  69 
Her  [the  Lady  Mayoress's]  petticoat  was  of  llama  and  gold. 

c.  attrib.  as  llama-cloth,  -driver,  -stuff,  -wool. 
1809  CAMPBKI.L  Gertr.  Ilyoin.  u.  xvi,  The  lama-driver  on 

Peru  via  »  peak.  1851  Ilhistr.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhit.  1055  Em 
broidered  Llama  stuff.  Ibid.  1083  Llama  wool  shawls.  1871 
W.  H.  G.  KINGSTON'  On  flanks  of  Amazon  (1876)  109  The 
coca-bag  . .  was  made  of  llama  cloth,  dyed  red  and  blue. 

II  Llano  (la-no,  Sp.  lya'no).  [Sp. :— L.  plamtm 
PLAIX,  PLANE.]  A  level  treeless  plain  or  steppe 
in  the  northern  parts  of  South  America. 

1613  PURCIIAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  873  Peru  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  which  they  call  Llanos,  Sierras,  and  Andes.  . . 
The  Llanos  or  Plaines  on  the  Sea-coast  have  ten  leagues  in 
bredth.  1868  G.  DUFF  Pol.  Sun*.  176  The  Llanos  of  the 
Orinoco,  huge  intertropical  steppes.  1885  B.  HARTE  Ma- 
rnjitu,  Ten  leagues  of  the  llano  land. 

Lliana,  erron.  form  of  LIANA. 

1863  R.  F.  BURTON  Abeokula  I.  24. 

Lo  (10a),  int.  anh.  Forms :  I  la,  2-4  la,  3-4 
lou,  low,  4  lowe,  4-6  loo,  6  loa,  6-7  loe,  3-'lo.  \ 
Also  3-4  (as  if  imperative  pi.)  los.  See  also  LEW 
int.  [The  evidence  of  rimes  in  ME.  poetry  shows 
that  the  spelling  lo  or  loo  represents  two  distinct 
words,  (i)  MK.  /p:-OE.  Id,  an  exclamation  in 
dicating  surprise,  grief,  or  joy,  and  also  used  (like 
O  I)  with  vocatives.  (2)  ME.  lo  with  close  o,  prob. 
a  shortened  form  oiloke  (OE.  loco),  imperative  of 
LOOK  v. ;  cf.  ME.  and  mod.  dial,  'ta  for  take,  ma 
for  make,  also  the  mod.  dial,  loci  thee  =  '  look  you '. 
The  los  of  the  Cursor  M.,  used  in  addressing  a 
multitude,  seems  to  be  imper.  pi.  The  peculiar 
early  ME.  forms  lou,  low(e  may  stand  for  lo  we  = 
'  look  we  '.  The  present  pronunciation  (]<?u)  would 
normally  represent  OE.  lei,  but  it  may  be  a  mere 
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'  interpretation  of  the  spelling,  as  the  mod.  lo  corre 
sponds  functionally  to  the  seco'nd  of  the  two  words, 
which  should  normally  have  become  */oo  (b?)  in 
mod.  Eng.] 

t  a.  In  early  use,  an  interjection  of  vague  mean 
ing,  corresponding  approximately  to  the  modern 
OlorOh!  (a6s.).  b.  Used  to  direct  attention  to 
the  presence  or  approach  of  something,  or  to  what 
is  about  to  be  said  ;  =Look  !  See !  Behold  ! 

Bemaulf  1700  pzt  la  111325  secgan,  se  be  soS  and  riht 
fremeS  on  folce.     c  1000  Ags.  Gasp.  Matt.  iii.  7  He  cwaeS 


to   him;    La  nseddrena  cyn  [etc.].     (-1175  Lamli.  lloin.  89 
Lahwet  seal  bis  beon?     Ikid.,  La  hu  ne  beaS  ba  bet  here 


c  1380  WYCLIK  Sel.  H'ks.  I.  77  Lo,  (>e  loomb  of  God  :  lo  him 
bat  takib  awey  the  synnes  of  |>^  world.  1393  LANCL.  P.  PI. 
C.  XX.  4  Loo,  here  be  lettere  ..  in  latyn  and  in  ebrew. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  399  Lo,  maister,  slike  a  myschefe! 
1-1425  Crafte  of  i\ombryng  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  n  pou  schalle  do 
way  be  bier  figure  &  write  bere  a  cifer,  as  lo  an  Ensampull. 
c  1450  Merlin  77  Open  :  lo,  here  the  duke.  1480  CAXTON 
Chron.  Eng.  ccliii.  (1482)  325  Lo  what  a  mariage  was  this 
as^to  the  comparison  of  that  other.  1532  MORE  Confut. 
'lindale  Wks.  574/1  When  they  suffer  wrong,  they  cannot 


possessed  of  the  traytour  vile.  1611  BIBLE  llngfai  i.  9  Ye 
looked  for  much,  and  loe  it  came  to  litle.  11530  PKVNNE 
Anti-Aruiin.  167  Loe  here  wee  haue  expresse  mention  of 
senerall  sorts  of  worlds.  1735  BERKELEY  Free-t/tink.  in  Math. 
§  34  Lo  !  This  is  what  you  call  '  so  great,  so  unaccountable  '. 
1758  C.  WESLEY  Hymn,  Lo  !  He  comes  with  clouds  descend 
ing.  1807  J.  BAKI.OW  Cobnut.  III.  177  The  piince  drew  near; 
where  lo  !  an  altar  stood.  1859  FrrzGuRAi.i)  tr.  Omar  vii. 
(1899)  71  The  Bird  of  Time  has  but  a  little  way  To  fly— and 
Lo  !  the  Bird  is  on  the  Wing. 

•(•IiO.,  obs.  abbreviation  of  LOUD. 

1610  True  Dcclar.  I'irginia  (1844)  '3  That  noble  Gouer- 
nour,  the  Lo.  Laware. 

Lo,  obs.  form  of  Low  sl>.  and  a. 

II  Loa  (IJ'i'a).  [A  Congo  word,  used  in  Fr.  by 
Guyot  1805.]  The  larva  of  the  nematode  worm 
Filaria  oculi,  infesting  the  human  eye  in  tropical 
countries.  Also  attrib. 

1889  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Loa-wor,,:.  1898  P.  MANSON  Trop. 
Diseases  xxxiii.  518  The  man  remembered  that  when  a  lad, 
he  had  a  loa  in  his  eye.  Ibid.  519  The  blood  of  another 
patient,  known  to  be  the  subject  of  loa  infection. 

Loac,  variant  of  LAKE  .ri.l   Obs. 

Loach.  0(TutJ)'  Forms:  5  looche,  5-7  loch, 
5-9  loohe,  6-  loach,  [a.  F.  loche  (isth  c.\  loach, 
also  dial,  slug;  cf.  mod.  Norman  loqitc  loach, 
slug  (Moisy).  Sp.  loja  is  from  Fr.] 

1.  A  small  European  fish,  Cobitis  (tfetnathilui) 
barbatula  (-us),  inhabiting  small  clear  streams  and 
highly  prized  for  food  ;  also,  any  fish  of  the  family 
Cobitititv.     Spinous  Loach,  Cobitis  txnia. 

1357  [see  4].  14. .  I'oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  585/18  Fiindulm, 
a  looche.  14. .  Noin.  ibid.  705/1  lice  ahsa,  a  loch,  c  1420 
Liber  Cocornm  (1862)  54  And  smalle  fysshe  thou  take,  .sper- 
lynges  and  menwus  withal  And  loches.  1558  Act  i  Eliz.  c.  17 
§  4  Places  where  Smeltes,  Loches,  Mynneis..hathe  been  used 
to  bee  taken,  c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  ii.  108  Thair 
wes  nowdir  lad  nor  loun  Mycht  eit  ane  baikin  loche  Ffor 
fowness.  1651-7  T.  BARKER  Art  of  Angling  (1820)  31  Bait 
your  hooks  with  millers  thumhes,  loaches.  1653  WALTON 
Angler  viii.  161  Carps  and  Loches  are  observed  to  breed 
several  months  in  one  year.  1789  G.  WHITE  Stlborne  xviii, 
The  loach  in  its  general  aspect  h:is  a  pellucid  appearance. 
1819  CRABBE  T.  of  Hall  xiii.  6  Where  in  the  shallow  stream 
the  loaches  play.  1837  M.  DONOVAN  Dom.  Ecjn,  II.  33 
That  ugly  little  fish  the  loche.  1869  BLACKMORE  Lorna  D. 
vii.  (ed.  12)  38  A  jar  of  pickled  loaches.  1882  J.  WALKER 
Jiiunt  to  Anld  Reekie  118  The  Coachman,  sluggish  as  a 
bearded  loach. 

2.  Applied  to  fishes  of  other  genera. 

a.  The  burbot  or  eel-pout.  (In  recent  U.  S. 
Diets.)  b.  Sea-loach,  the  whistle-fish. 

411672  WILLUGHBV  [clithyogr.  (1686)  121  fthistela  vnlgaris, 
. .  A  Sea  Loche  Cestrise.  Whistle-fish  in  Cormtbia.  So 
1769  PENNANT  Brit.  Zool.  III.  164. 

t  3.  fig.  A  simpleton.  Obs. 

1605  Tryall  Clte-j.  in.  i.  in  Bullen  0.  PI.  III.  303  The 
Loach  gets  me  into  a  Sutlers  bath  and  there  sits  me  drink 
ing  for  Joanes  best  cap.   c  1620  Peele's  Jests  17  This  Loach    ' 
spares  not  for  any  expence. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1357  Act  31  Edw.  Ill,  Stett.  iii.  c.  2  Le  pesson  de  Doggere- 
fissh  &  lochefissh.  1587  MASCALL  Govt.  Cattle,  Oxen  (1596) 
43  Some  do  take  a  loch  fish  quick,  and  put  it  down  the 
beasts  throat.  1869  BLACKMORE  Lornet.  D.  xv.  (ed.  12)  90 
Was  not  I  a  lout  gone  by,  only  fit  for  loach-sticking  ?  1883 
Fisheries  Exhib.  Cntal.  254  Loach  Traps,  . .  Loach  Hook 
and  Rod. 

Loach :  see  LOHOCH. 

Load  (load),  sb.     Forms:   i  ISd,  3-6  lode,  5 
led,  5-6  lood(e,  6-7  loade,  6-  load.     /3.  north.    < 
and  Sc.  4-9  lade,  5-9  laid,  (5  layde).     [OE.  lad 
fern.,  way,  course,  journey,  conveyance,  corresp.  to 
OHG.  leild  course,  leading,  procession   (MHG., 
mod.G.  leite),  ON.  leiS  way,  course  :-OTeut.  *laida    \ 
(whence  *laidjan  to  LEAD),  related  to  *li}an  to  go 
(OE.  USan,  ON.  /i'3a).    The  development  of  mean- 


LOAD. 

ing  has  been  influenced  by  the  association  of  the 
sb.  with  LADEZI.  ;  in  extreme  northern  dialects  this 
word  is  not  distinguishable  from  LADE  sb.1  The 
words  load  and  LOUE  are  etymologically  identical ; 
the  present  article  includes  only  those  senses  in 
which  the  mod.  spelling  is  loait,  and  obs.  senses 
akin  to  these.] 

1 1-  Carriage.  Also,  an  act  of  loading.  06s. 
c  looo  Lams Nortlminbr.  Priests  c.55  in  SchmidGVsffe^fiS 
Sunnandzjes  cypinge  we  forbeodaS . .  and  a:lc  weorc,  and 
a,-lce  lade,  a^oer  je  on  wajne  Je  on  horse  £e  on  byrtlene. 
c  1380  Sir  Feriiiub.  2703  Wanne  be  barouns  it  i-knewe  what 
bay  in  lode  hadde.  c  1440  Proinf.  Para.  310/2  Loode,  or 
taiyage,  vccltira.  1523  FITZHERB.  Kk.  Ilusb.  §  25  The  more 
hey  maye  be  loded  at  a  lode,  and  the  faster  it  wyll  lye. 

2.  That  which  is  laid  upon  a  person,  beast,  or 
vehicle  to  be  carried  ;  a  burden.  Also,  the  amount 
which  usually  is  or  can  be  carried;  e.g.  cart-load, 
horse-load,  -wagon-load. 

«i225  Ancr.  A'.  268  jif  a  miracle  nere.  .heo  hefde  iturpled 
mid  him,  boSe  hors  &  lode,  adun  into  belle  grunde.  c  1290 
•V.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  187/80  He  let  nime  plains  of  Ire  . .  wd  nei^ 
ane  cartes  lode,  a  1300  [see  CAKT-LOAD].  1375  BARHOLK 
hrtice  VHI.  467  Thai  ke^t  thair  ladis  doun  in  hy.  <- 1475 
Rmif  Coiljear  642  My  laid  war  I  laith  to  lois.  1483  Cath 
Angl.  206  A  layde,  a  burdyn.  1582^8 //»•/.  James  K/(i8o4) 
125  Sundrie  cariers  baith  of  hors  and  laides.  1593  SHAKS. 
2  Hen.  VI,  v.  ii.  64  yEneas  bare  a  lining  loade;  Nothing  so 
heauy  as  these  woes  of  mine.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist 
(1776)  II.  113  By  strapping  the  load  round  the  shoulders  of 
the  person,  who  is  to  bear  it.  1840  DICKENS  OldC.  Shot 
i.  Where  some  halt  to  rest  from  heavy  loads.  1882  Kef 
to  Ho  .Kepi:  Free.  JIM.  if.  S.  99  In  January,  1881,  n  car 
loads  from  the  mine  yielded  ,$190. 

b.  The  specific  quantity  of  a  substance  which  it 
is  customary  to  load  at  one  time  ;  hence,  taken  as 
a  unit  of  measure  or  weight  for  certain  substances. 
The  equivalence  of  a  load  varies  considerably  according 
to  the  locality  and  to  the  substance.  As  a  measure,  a  load 
of  wheat  is  usually  40  bushels,  of  lime  64  (in  some  districts  32) 
bushels,  of  tin1  er  50  cubic  feet,  of  hay  j6  trusses  (  =  18  cwt.) 
of  bulrushes  63  bundles,  of  meal  2  bolls  (Sc.).  A  load  of  lead 
ore  (in  the  Peak,  Derbyshire) =9  dishes  (see  DISH  s/>.  6  c). 

1384-5  Durham  Ace.  Rails  (Surtecs)3go  In  iij  ladys  calcis 
empt.  c  1386  CHAUCER  A'ut.'s  T.  2060  Of  stree  fiM  ther 
was  leyd  fill  many  a  lode.  1409  Durham  Ace.  Roll  in 
Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  XIV.  529,  xii  lodas  continentes  cc"'xl  petras 
fern.  1458  Nottingham  Rec.  II.  220,  xl.  lod  de  Baseford 
ston.  1497  NtK'al  Ace.  Hen.  VI{  (1896)  230  A  loode  of 
lyme  from  Havant.  a  1533  Ll).  BURNERS  Hnon  cxliii.  532 
.Mo  then  .x.  lode  of  thornes  were  caryed  out  to  brenne  the 
noble  lady.  isjoCKOWLEY-fi^r.  501  A  lode  [of  coals]  ibat 
of  late  yeres  for  a  royall  was  solde.  1570  ll'ills  %  In-'.  A'. 
C.  (Surtees  1835)  I.  344  Ane  laid  of  quheit,  ane  laid  of  beir, 
ane  laid  of  aitts.  1622  MALVXES  Ane.  Law-.Wcrch.  50  The 
Load  of  Lead  is  175  11.  1709  J.  WARD  Introd.  Matit.  i.  iii. 
('734)  i7  Nine  of  those  Dishes  they  [sc.  Derbyshire  lead- 
miners]  call  Load  of  Ore.  1747  HOOSON  Miners  Diet.  M  j  h, 
Three  Loads  five  Dishes  will  be  full  enough  to  make  up  one 
Ton  Weight.  1812  J.  SMYTH  I'ract.  of  Customs  (1821)  105 
Hay,  the  Load  of  36  Trusses,  each  Truss  56  Ibs.  1825 
COBBETT  Rnr.  Rides  194  This  rick  contains  . .  what  they 
call  in  Hampshire  ten  loads  of  wheat,  that  is  to  say,  fifty 
quarters,  or  four  hundred  bushels.  1887  ROGERS  Afric.  ,y 
J'rieesV.  255  The  load,  at  Appleby.  .is  [c  1700]  for  peas,  rye 
and  wheat  4  bushels,  of  [sic]  barley  and  bigg  5  bushels.  1887 
Cunningham's  Diary  (Scot.  Hist.  Soc.)  Introd.  18  Though 
no  longer  carried  on  horseback,  a  load  of  meal  still  means 
two  bolls.  1898  Daily  Neivs  16  June  7/2  Wheat  futures  are 
usually  dealt  with  in  '  loads  '.  A  load  is  a  thousand  quarters. 
3.  A  material  object  or  a  force,  which  acts  or  is 
conceived  as  a  weight,  clog,  or  the  like. 

'593. SHAKS.  2  Hen.  <•"/,  i.  ii.  2  Why  droopes  my  Lord  like 
over-ripen'd  Corn,  Hanging  the  head  at  Ceres  plenteous 
load?  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  IV.  972  Farr  heavier  load  thy 
self  expect  to  feel  From  my  prevailing  arme.  Ibid.  v.  59 
O  fair  Plant  . .  with  fruit  surcharg'd,  Deigns  none  to  ease 
ihy  load  and  taste  thy  sweet?  1698  KEILL  Exam.  Th. 
F.artli  (1734)  273  The  great  River  of  the  Amazons  ..  runs 
up  to  the  Equator  with  a  vast  load  of  Waters.  1725  N. 
ROBINSON  77:.  Physick  260  Bleeding  ..  lessens  the  addi 
tional  Quantity  of  Blood,  and  removes  its  Load.  1832-52 
I.  MURRAY  in  ll'histle-Binkie  (Scot.  Songs)  Ser.  m.  43  The 
hazle  bushes  bend  nae  mair  Beneath  the  lades  that  crushed 
them  sair.  1842  A.  COMBE  Physiol.  Digestion  (ed.  4)  361  If 
we  eat  more  than  the  system  requires,  the  bowels  become 
. .  weakened  by  their  load.  1852  Beck's  Florist  Dec.  273  The 
luxuriance  and  profusion,  I  may  say  the  loads  of  bloom. 
b.  The  charge  of  a  fire-arm. 

1692  Capt.  Smith's  Seaman's  Gram.  II.  xii.  108  What 
quantity  of  Powder  will  be  a  sufficient  Load  for  such  a 
Piece.  1813  Sporting  Mag.  XLII.  141  A  gun  with  but  one 
barrel,  .will,  by  a  single  operation  on  the  trigger,  discharge 
six  or  eight  loads  in  succession.  1858  SIM.MONDS  Diet. 
Trade,  Load,  the  charge  of  a  gun. 

C.  Electr.  The  resistance  to  a  dynamo  or  motor 
of  the  machinery  which  it  drives,  apart  from  its  own 
friction. 

1895  THOMPSON  &  THOMAS  Electr.  Tat.  %  Mem.  57  If  the 
dynamo  is  run  at  constant  speed,  the  motor  also  will  run  of 
itself  at  nearly  constant  speed,  whatever  its  load.  Ibid.  82 
Lifting  Power  of  Magnets. — The  rule  is  : — Load  =  a  X  the 
square  of  the  cube  root  of  the  magnet's  own  weight.  1900 
IVestm.  Gaz.  22  May  2/1  Giving  a  day-load  for  traction  and 
power  and  a  night-load  for  light. 

d.  Building.  The  pressure  caused  by  gravity 
upon  a  structure  or  any  part  of  it. 

1871  R.  S.  BALL  Exper.  Alech.  XL  172  A  structure  has  to 
support  both  its  own  weight  and  also  any  load  that  may  be 
placed  upon  it.  Thus  a  railway  bridge  must  at  all  times 
sustain  what  is  called  a  permanent  load,  and  frequently,  of 
course,  the  weight  of  one  or  more  trains.  1879  SIR  G.  SCOTT 
Lect.  A  rchit.  I.  49  The  columns  . .  are  . .  proportioned  in 
thickness  to  their  load,  irrespective  of  their  height. 
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e.  Phys.  The  amount  of  resistance  to  be  over 
come  by  the  contraction  of  a  muscle. 

1894  STARLING  Elem.  Hum.  Phys'tol.  94. 

4*Jfft  A  burden  (of  affliction,  sin,  responsibility, 
etc.)  ;  something  which  weighs  down,  oppresses,  or 
impedes. 

1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  f '/,  in.  i.  157  Sharpe  Buckingham 
vnburthens  with  his  tongue,  The  enuious  Load  that  lyes 
vpon  his  heart.  1599  —  jl/itc/t  Ado  v.  i.  28  Those  that  wring 
vnder  the  load  of  sorrow,  c  1646  MILTON  Sonnet  on  fl/rs.  ('. 
y"//<ww«,Meeklythou  didst  resign  this  earthy  load  Of  Death, 
calPd  Life.  1700  DKYDEN/W.  <$•  Arc.  n.  265  Our  life's  a  load. 
1748  Afison's  \~oy.  Inirod.,  When  I  consider,  .of  how  tedious, 
and  often  unintelligible,  a  load  of  description  it  [sc.  drawing] 
would  rid  them.  1764  GOLDSM.  Trav.  374  And  all  that 
freedom's  highest  aims  can  reach,  Is  but  to  lay  proportion'd 
loads  on  each.  1766  FORDVCK  Serin.  Y'ig.  li'otn.  (1767)  II. 
xii.  206  From  some  people.,  a  favour.,  is  a  load.  1791 
BURNS  Lament  EarlGlcncairn  v,  I  bear  alane  my  lade  o' 
care.  1818  Cru'isE  Digest  (ed.  2)  II.  175  So  did  they  give 
the  heir  the  privilege  of  laying  the  load  upon  the  personal 
estate.  1851  D.  JKRROI.D  St.  Giles  xiv.  141  With  this 
thought,  a  load  was  lifted  from  the  old  man's  heart.  1855 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xiv.  III.  400  His  spirit . .  sank  down 
under  the  load  of  public  abhorrence. 

5.  a.  As  much  as  one  can 'carry' of  drink  ;  (one's) 
fill;   phr.   f  to  have  (or  have  takcit),  to  get  ones 
had,  to  have  a  load.  Now  only  dial,  and  U.S.  slang. 
fb.    To  give  ;a  person)  Jris  load:  to  beat  soundly. 

1598  LODGE  &  GREENE  Looking  Glass  Lond.  H  2  b,  Ply  it 
till  euery  man  hath  tane  his  load.  1678  RAY/VW.  87  Pro- 
verbiall  Periphrases  of  one  drunk. . .  He  has  a  jagg  or  load. 
1692  K.  L'ESTRANGE  Failles,  Life  ^^(1708)  16  The  Cups 
went  round,  and  Xnnthus  by  this  Time  had  taken  his  Load, 
who  was  mightily  given  to  talk  in  his  Drink.  Ibid,  civil. 
173  There  are  Those  that  can  never  Sleep  without  their 
Load.  1694  KCHARD  Platting  188  Give  him  his  load  so  as  he 
shan't  b'  able  to  find  the  way  home.  1697  DAMPIER  /  'oy.  I. 
369  Then  we  drank,.. The  General  leapt  about.,  a  little 
while  ;  but  having  his  Ixjad  soon  went  to  sleep.  -i&ytCentnry 
Diet.  s.v.,  He  went  home  late  with  a  load  on.  1902  Eng. 
Dial.  Diet,  s.v.,  To  get  one's  load,  to  be  drunk. 
C.  A/tY/i.  (See  quots.) 

1855  OGILVIE,  Siippl.  s.v.,  In  mech.  an  engine  or  other 
prime  mover  is  said  to  be  loaded  when  it  is  working  to  its 
full  power,  and  the  quantity  of  work  it  is  then  doing  is 
called  its  load.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Jlfccb.,  Load,  the 
amount  of  work  done  by  an  engine  worked  up  to  its  capacity. 
Not  to  be  confounded  with  ditty. 

6.  Loads  (^  a  load}  \  a  great  quantity  or  number, 
Mots',  'heaps',  colhq. 

With  the  earlier  quots.  cf.  CART-LOAD  b. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  «y  Cr.  v.  i.  22  Loades  a  grauell  i'  th'  backe, 
Lethargies,  cold  Palsies,  and  the  like.  1655  Nicholas  Papers 
(Cainden)  II.  205  There  is  a  loade  of  newes.  1852  Ci.orcn 
P0cmstetc.  (1869)  I.  183  Sunday. — Loads  of  talk  with  Emer 
son  all  morning.  1860  EDKINS  Chinese  Scenes  (1863)  73, 
I  was  very  much  pleased  to  get  all  the  home  letters  on 
Monday  last — This  mail  I  had  loads. 

•f  7.  Phrases,  a.  To  lay  on  load :  to  deal  heavy 
blows  (occas.  to  lay  load  about  or  about  one} ;  Jig. 
to  speak  with  emphasis  or  exaggeration  ;  to  empha 
size  (the  fact)  that . . ;  to  exaggerate,  May  it  on 
thick';  also,  to  be  extravagant  in  expenditure. 
Also,  to  lay  on  load  of  reproaches,  b.  To  lay  load 
on  or  upon:  to  belabour  with  blows;  also  fig. 
to  blame,  reproach,  c.  To  lay  (or  cast}  the  load'. 
to  throw  the  blame,  d.  To  lay  on  by  load:  to 
heap  or  pile  on.  Obs. 

ft-  c  ?537  Thersites  (Roxb.  Club)  51,  I  wyll  ..  laye  on  a 
lode  with  this  lustye  clubbe.  1579  CHURCHYARD  Gen. 
Rehearsal  Wars  K  j  b,  He  strake  diners  of  the  Ahnaines. . 
and  laiyng  loade  about  hym,  he  made  such  waie  that  the 
gate  was  free.  1580  FUI.KE  Dang.  Rock  169  He  layeth  on 
lode,  that  Luther  and  Caluines  authorise  is  not  like  to 
Christes.  1586  WARNKR  Alb.  Eng.  i.  vi.  11589)  19  The 
Danter  then  of  Trespassers  . .  laies  lustie  lode  about.  1587 
Mirr.  Mag:,  Cxsar  xxviii,  They  fell  from  wordes  to  sharpe, 
and  layde  on  loade  amayne.  1589  NASIIE  Martins  Months 
Allude  To  Rdr.,  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  163  Who  being  both  but 
newelie  come  to  their  Fathers  lands  and  goods, . .  lay  on  such 
loade,  and  spend  al  their  leudnes  so  fast.  15968  DENSER  F.  Q. 
iv.  ix.  22  So  dreadful!  strokes  each  did  at  other  drive,  And 
laid  on  load  with  all  their  might  and  powre.  isoSGRHNEWEY 
Tacitus'  Ann.  n.  iv.  (1622)  37  They  should.,  fay  on  thicke 
load  ;  and  strike  at  their  faces  with  their  swords.  1611 
COTGR.,  Exaggerer^  to  exaggerate,  aggravate,  lay  on  load. 
1613  DAY  F<>s1h'al$\\\\.  (1615)  234  They  lay  on  loadofbitter 
Reproaches  against  it.  a  1620  J,  DVKE  Set.  Serin.  (1640) 
211  Satan  will  be  busie  to  lay  on  loade,  and  to  affright  a 
man  with  Hell  and  damnation.  165*  C.  B.  STAPYLTON 
Herodian  vn.  57  They  raile  and  scoff"  when  er'e  he  comes 
abroad,  And  of  his  lewd  behaviour  laies  on  Load.  1677 
MIKCE  Etig.-l-r.  Diet.  s.v.,  They  laid  much  load  upon  that 
expression,  its  exaggererent  beaucoup  cette  expression. 
1832  SIR  S.  FKRGUSON  Forging  of  Anchor  22  Leap  out,  my 
masters ;  leap  out  and  lay  on  load. 

b.  \c  1435 :  see  LADE  sb^\  c  1550  WEVER  Lusty 
Jnrentiis  D  ij,  Lay  lode  on  the  flesshe,  what  so  euer  befal 
You  haue  strength  Inough  to  do  it  with  all.  ns6o  INGELEND 
Disobed.  Child  (?i57o)  F  j,  [Stage  direction]  Here  the  wyfe 
must  laye  on  lode  vppon  her  Husbande.  1577-87  HOLIN- 
SHEO  Citron.  EHJT.  (1807)  I.  466  They  laid  load  vpon  the 
Romans  with  their  arrowes  and  darts.  1647  H.  MORE  Song 
of  Soul  i.  in.  v,  The  vast  thumps  of  massie  hammers  noise, 
That  on  the  groning  steel  laid  on  such  lode.  1679  DRYDEN 
(Eefifns  \.  \.  Dram.  Wks.  1725  IV.  378  Lay  load  upon  the 
Court ;  gull  'em  with  Freedom.  1683  TEMPLE  Mem.  Wks. 
1731  I.  429  The  Dutch  began  to  lay  Load  upon  their  Allies, 
for  their  Backwardness.  1697  DRYDKN  sKneid  ix.  1097 
Mnestheus  lays  hard  load  upon  his  Helm. 

C.  a  1715  BURNET  Oivn  Time  (1724)  I.  251  The  load  of 
that  marriage  was  cast  on  Ixird  Clarendon.  Ibid.  (1734)  II. 
565  It  was  moved  to  lay  the  Load  of  that  Matter  on  him. 
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d.  1546  J.  HEVWOOD  Prov.  (1562)  64  He  makth  you 
beleue,  by  lies  laide  on  by  lode. 

8.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  load  goods,  'hauling, 
wagon ;  load-carrying  adj, ;  load  displacement, 
draught,  the  displacement  or  draught  of  a  vessel 
when  laden ;  load  factor,  the  ratio  of  the  average 
to  the  maximum  amount  of  work,  power,  etc.,  of  con 
sumption  to  production,  etc. ;  f  load-horse,  a  pack- 
horse  ;  load-line  =  LOAD-WATER-LINE  ;  f  load- 
man,  a  man  who  bears  or  has  charge  of  a  load; 
f  load-rnark-Une  =  /0#fl'-//»£;  load-penny  Hist., 
a  market  due  anciently  levied  on  loads ;  fload-pin, 
a  bar  inserted  into  the  side  of  a  wagon,  to  increase 
its  capacity ;  load-rail,  -tree,  a  broad  rail  fixed 
across  the  middle  of  a  certain  kind  of  corn  or  hay 
cart.  Also  LOAD-SADDLE,  -WATER. 

1611  COTGR.  (1632)  Sominier  .,  any  toyling,  and  *load 
carrying,  drudge,  or  groom e.  1895  li'estiii.Gac.  14  June  1/3 
The  fire-resisting  material  and  the  load-carrying  material. 
1884  Daily  News  9  Oct.  5/7  The  Rodney  ..  has  a  *load- 
djsplacement  of  9,740  tons.  1898  Ibid.  12  Apr.  6/6  Her 
displacement  at  load  draught  will  be  15,000  tons.  1898 
AUbntCs  Syst.  Mcd.  V.  916  The  *load  factor  of  the  heart, 
the  ratio  between  its  average  and  its  maximum  work,  is 
ample.  1899  Westm.  Gaz.  15  Feb.  4/1  The  'load  factor', 
the  proportion  between  the  hours  of  daily  consumption  and 
the  productive  power.  1890  Daily  Ntnvs  8  Nov.  5  7  When 
he  left  the  camp  of  the  Rear  Guard  he  told  them  that  they 
must  not  lose  their  *load  goods.  1902  Daily  Chron.  16  Jan. 
3/2  *Load-hauling  and  gradient-climbing.  1368  *Loode 
horse  [see  LOADER  '  ij.  1607  TOI-SEI.L  Fonr-f.  Beasts  (1658) 
254  Of  *Load  or  Pack  Horses,  1884  H,  SPENCER  in  Pop.  Set. 
Monthly  XXIV.  727  A  compulsory  "load-line  for  merchant- 
vessels.  1898  M'cstm.  Gaz.  4  June  8/1  The  operation  of 
the  load-line  tables,  which  was  so  dear  to  the  late  Mr. 
1'limsoll.  1901  Scotsman  5  Mar.  7/8  Light  loadline  bill. 
This  bill,  .provided  for  the  marking  of  a  second  load-line. . 
to  indicate  the  minimum  depth  to  which  a  vessel  might  be 
immersed  in  water  when  she  was  in  ballast.  1375  BARROUR 
Bruce  vin.  466 The  *layd-men  that  persauit  weill,  Thai  kest 
thair  ladis  doun  in  hy.  ^1515  Cache  LorelFs  B.  n  Lode 
men,  and  bere  brewers.  1711  W.  SUTHERLAND  Shipbuild. 
Assist.  91  The  Line  a.  d.  is  termed  the  deep  "Load-mark 
Line.  1883  GRF.KN  Cong.  Eng.  ix.  440  The  gift  of  its  [sc. 
Worcester's]  market-dues,  wain-shilling  and  *load- penny, 
was  the  costliest  among  the  many  boons  which  /Ethelred 
and  /Ethelflaxl  showered  on  Bishop  Werfrith.  1641  BEST 
Farm.  Jifcs.  (Surtees)  137  They. .  putte  the  shelvinges,  and 
*loade-pinnes,  and  pike-sto\vers,  of  everie  waine  into  her 
body.  1851  STEPHENS  Bk.  /'"arm.  (ed.  2)  II.  357  The  *load- 
rail,  9  inches  broad,  is  convenient  to  sit  upon  in  driving,  and 
to  stand  upon  when  forking  the  sheaves  in  unloading.  Ibid., 
The  "load-tree  or  rail.  1659  HOOLK  tr.  Cotneinns'  Orbis 
Sensnalium  (1672)  173  A  Wagon,  which  is  either  a  Timber- 
Wagon  or  a  *  Load- Wagon. 

Load  (l<>"d),  v.  Forms:  5-6  lode,  6  loade, 
6-  load.  Pa.  pple.  ,6  lode,  7  load),  7-  loaded. 
strong.  6-7  loden,  6-8,  9  dial,  loaden.  [f.  LOAD 
st>.  The  strong  pa.  pple.  loaden  was  formed  on  the 
analogy  of  LADEN.] 

1.  trans.  To  put  a  load  on  or  in;  to  furnish  with 
a  burden,  cargo,  or  lading ;  to  charge  with  a  load. 
Kreq.  in  pa.  pple.     Loaded  (^  leaden}  with  —  laden 
with,  having  a  load  of.     Loaded  down*,  weighed 
down  with  a  load. 

1503  S.  HA  WES  Example  of  Virtue  i.  19  A  shyp  . .  with 
moche  spyces  ryght  well  lode.  1530  PALSGR.  613/1,  I  lode 
a  carte  ..  This  horse  is  not  halfe  Toden.  1576  GASCOIGNE 
Steele  GL  Ep.  Ded.  (Arb.)  43,  I  haue  ben  streaking  me  (like 
a  lubber)  when  the  sunne  did  shine,  and  now  I  striue  al  in 
vaine  to  loade  the  cart  when  it  raineth.  1579  FENTON 
Guicciard.  vii.  308  Sundrie  boates  and  lighters  loaden  with 
prouisions.  1660  JER.  TAYLOR  Duct.  Dulnt.  (1676)  808 
Deploring  his  condition  that  his  horse  being  loaden  could 
not  run  fast.  *775  'J.  HI-TCHINSON  Diary  \  Jan.  L  339 
A  large  Dutch  snip,  .loaden  with  tea.  1847  A.  M.GII.LIAM 
Trow.  Mexico  57  The  water-carrier  loaded  down  with  the 
weight  of  l.is  earthen-vessels.  1865  TKOLLOI-E  Belton  Est. 
ii.  15  The  men  were  loading  another  cart.  1867  W.  W. 
SMYIH  Coal  A>  Coal-mining  154  Trams,  weighing  when 
loaded  25  to  32  cwt.  each. 

b.  intr.  (for  rcfl.}.   Of  a  vehicle:  To  fill  with 

passengers. 

183*  Examiner  346/2  Last  week  the  coach  travelled  nearly 
empty, . [Now]  the  coach  loads  better  than  ever.  1893 
Times  4  May  12/2  This  coach  always  loads  well. 

2.  To  place  on  or  in  a  vehicle  as  a  load  for  trans 
port  ;    to  put  on  board  as  cargo ;    f  to  carry  ^hay, 
etc.).     In  quot.  1495  transf.     f  Also  with  tn,ont. 

1495  Tffri'sn's  Barth.  De  I1.  A*,  xviu.  xxix.  790  Castors. . 
Jaye  one  of  them  vpryght  on  the  grounde..and  layeth  and 
lodyth  the  styckes  and  wode  bytwene  his  ledges  and  thies 
and  draweth  him  home  to  their  demies.  1523  FITZHERB.  Bk. 
}{nsb.  §22  He  maye  well  lode  oute  his  dounge  before  none, 
and  lode  heye  or  corne  at  after  none.  1613  mPicton/,^<w/ 
Alunic.  Kt'c.  (1883)  1. 184  Ev'iefreeman  may  loade  and  carry 
goods  from  the  waterside.  1714  f"r.  Bk.  of  Rates^  415  The 
Dutch  Ships  which  are  to  have  Passports  to  load  in  France 
Wines,  Brandy,  and  other  Goods.  1710  DE  FOE  Capt, 
Singleton  v.  (1840)  89  We . .  fetched  our  luggage,  and  loaded 
it. .into  the  canoes.  1715  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  Un- 
tryd  Earthy  Dung.. is  accordingly  loaded  in  at  a  great 
Expence,  more  particularly  in  making  an  Asparagus-Bed. 
'743  '!'•  JONES  in  Bucclenck  A/SS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I. 
402  The  whole  Army  should . .  have  their  baggage  loaded . . 
in  a  readiness  to  march  by  break  of  day.  1900  F.  T.  EI-LLKN 
With  Christ  at  Sea  ii.  32  We  were  to  load  mahogany  for 
home. 

b.  absol.  or  intr.  To  take  in  one's  load  or  cargo,    i 
Also  with  up. 

1720  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5836/4  Who  has  rmw  a  Ship  loading    , 
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thereof  at  St.  {Catherine's  Dock.  1822  J.  FOWLER  JrnL 
11898)  98,  I  then  Con  Cluded  to  load  up  and  move  on  the 
Road  Which  We  did  and  on  loading  up  the  Horses  We  find 
seven  Hors  loads  of  meet.  1857  R.  TOMKS  A  mer.  in  Japan 
xvi.  368  The  *  Macedonian  '  sailed  for  Manilla.. leaving  the 
'  Suppy '  to  load  with  the  coal  purchased  at  Formosa. 

3.  To  add  or  affix  a  weight  to,  to  add  to  the 
weight  of  (something) ;  to  be  a  weight  or  burden 
upon;  to  bear  down  or  oppress  with  a  material 
weight ;  to  weight,  spec,  to  weight  with  lead  (see 
LOADED///,  a.};  to  increase  the  resistance  in  the 
working  of  (a  machine  by  the  addition  of  a  weight. 
Loaded  with  =  supporting  the   weight   of.     f  To 
load  with  earth  :  to  bury. 

1578  LVTE  Dodocns  \\.  xlviii.  205  [The  stalkes]  being  loden 
[with]  Htle  flowers  from  the  middle  even  up  to  the  very  top. 
a  1625  liEAi'M.  &  FL.  Bloody  firo.  v.  ii.  (1639)  I  b,  When  thou 
hast  loaden  me  with  earth  for  ever.  1627  HAKEWILL  ApoL 
(1630)  58  So  their  trees  were  more  plentifully  loaden  with 
fruits.  1642  Ki'LLER  Holy  *>•  Prof.  St.  in.  xiv.  188  Some 
rich  man  of  mean  worth  loaden  under  a  tombe  big  enough 
for  a  Prince  to  bear.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  147  A  circling 
row  Of  goodliest  Trees  loaden  with  fairest  Fruit.  1697 
I  >KYHFN  yirg.  sEneid  x.  608  The  Phrygian  Troops  escap'd 
the  Clreeks  in  vain,  They,  and  their  mix'd  Allies,  now  load 
the  Plain.  1711  ADDISON  Spcct.  No.  15  f  r  The  coach  was 
drawn  by  six  milk-white  horses,  and  loaden  behind  with  the 
same  number  of  powdered  footmen.  1715-20  POPE  Iliad 
xviu.  548  The  ponderous  hammer  loads  his  better  hand. 
1748  Anson's  Voy.  \\\.  ii.  313  We  were  neither  disordered 
nor  even  loaded  by  this  repletion.  1793  BEDDOES  Lett. 
Darwin  52,  I  eat  one-third  or  one-fourth  more  than  before 
without  feeling  my  stomach  loaded.  1802  MAR.  EIKJF.WORTH 
Afornl  T.  (1816)  I.  x.  79  A  bat  loaded  with  lead.  1825  1. 
NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  79  A  machine  may  be  so 
loaded  as  just  to  be  in  equilibrio  with  its  work.  1860 
TYXDALL  Giac.  i.  x.  67  The  fresh  snow  which  loaded  the 
mountain.  1871  R.  ELLIS  tr.  Catullns  Ixiv.  304  Many  a 
feast  high-pil'd  did  load  each  table  about  them.  1892  STAR 
LING  Elcm.  Human  Physiol.  84  The  shortening  is  not  very 
powerful,  and  can  be  prevented  by  loading  the  muscle 
moderately. 

b.  To  adulterate  by  adding  something  to  increase 
the  weight  of  the  article ;  to  make  (light  or  thin 
wine)  appear  full-bodied  by  adulteration. 

1860-1  fsee  LOADKD///.  a.  2].  1887  Harper's  Mag.  June 
120/1  If  the  paper  is  to  be  'loaded  ',  that  is, adulterated  with 
clay  or  cheap  fibres. 

4.  To  supply  in  excess  or  overwhelming  abun 
dance  with.  Chiefly  in  pa.  pple.  Loaded  {\loadeii} 
with',    charged,  fraught,  or  heavily  laden  with; 
having  an  abundance  of. 

1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III.  7/1  The  Danes,  being 
loden  with  riches  and  spoiles ..  departed  to  their  ships.  1611 
liiBi.K  Ps.  Ixviii.  19  Illessed  be  the  Lord,  who  daily  loadeth 
vs  with  benefits.  1674  BRF.VINT  J)V*»/«i£  Endvr  263  A  Rich 
Noble-Man,  notoriously  loaden  with  Crimes.  i7<>9  STKELK 
Tatler  No.  69  p  i  If  a  Man  be  loaded  with  Riches  and 
Honours.  1709  BERKELEY  '/'//.  Vision  %  71  The  air.  .maybe 
loaded  with  a  greater  quantity  of  interspersed  vapours.  1716 
LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Ctess  Bristol  22  Aug.,  The 
shops  [arej  loaded  with  merchandise.  1799  M.  UNDERWOOD 
Dis.  Children  (ed.  4)  I.  288  When  they  have  slept  in  the 
same  bed  with  one  loaded  with  it  [i.e.  small-pox],  1818 
JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  II.  iv.  v.  212  He  returned  to  Moor- 
shedabad,  loaded  with  disease.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth 
xxiv,  Old  Torquil  ..  loaded  him  with  praises  and  with 
blessings.  1869  E.  A.  PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  93  The 
air  of  London  is  so  loaded  with  carbon.  1882  Miss  &RADDOM 
Aft.  Royall\,  vii.  138  He  would  have  loaded  her  with  gifts, 
had  she  been  willing  to  accept  them. 

5.  To  put  the  charge  into  ,a  firearm') ;  also  absol. 
To  be  loaded:  (of  a  body  of  men)  to  have  their  arms 
charged. 

1626  CAPT.  SMITH  Accid.  Yng.  .$>#///*«  32  To  loade  a  peece. 
1688  SHADWELL  Sqr.  Alsatia  v.  Wks.  1720  IV.  105  [She 
snaps  a  pistol  at  Belfond]  Belfond.  Thank  you,  Madam  ; 
are  you  not  a  Devil  ?  'twas  loaden.  1799  Instr.  <y  Reg. 
Cavalry  (1813)  271  The  same  principle  of  reserving  the  fire 
with  the  front  line,  till  the  rear  support  is  loaded.  1804 
W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Kev.  II.  262  Several  pieces  of  heavy 
ordnance,  loaden  with  grape-shot.  1841  THACKERAY  Drnvi 
n.  xiv,  They  load  and  fire.  1851  Illnstr.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib. 
1146  At  one  operation,  these  caps  are  loaded  with  fulminat- 
ing-powder.  1891  E.  PEACOCK  A".  Brendan  I.  145  How 
many  barrels  are  loaded  ? 

6.  Jig.  To  weigh  down,  burden,  oppress  (with 
something  immaterial) ;  to  clog,  encumber. 

1526  Pilgr.  Pcrf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  232  b,  He  sholde.  .fixe 
them  in  his  hert,  lodyng  &  chargynge  his  memory  with 
them.  1599  ist  Pt.  Ret.  fr,  Parnassus  \.  i.  360  And  if 
I  live,  Tie  make  a  poesie  Shall  loade  thy  future's  yeares 
with  infamie.  1605  CAMUEN  Kent.  (1637)  39  Neither  are  we 
loden  with  those  declensions,  flexions,  and  variations,  which 
are  incident  to  many  other  tongues.  1625  BACON  Ess.t 
Superstition  (Arb.)  347  Ouer-great  Reuerence  of  Traditions, 
which  cannot  but  load  the  Churcti.  1632  LITHCOW  Trav.  I.  5 
Load  with  the  filth  of  dallying  Lust  and  Sin.  1671  MILTON 
/*.  R.  iv.  418  And  sturdiest  Oaks  Bow'd  thir  Stiff  necks, 
loaden  with  stormy  blasts.  1777  J.  ADAMS  in  Earn.  Lett. 
(1876)  272,  I  have  been  now  for  near  ten  weeks  ..  con 
stantly  loaded  with  a  cold.  1865  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Gerontiits 
§  4  Lest  so  stern  a  solitude  should  Toad  And  break  thy  being. 
1884  A.  R.  PKNNINGTON  M'iclif  viii.  257  The  frivolous 
vanities  with  which  Confirmation  was  loaded,  led  him  to 
speak  in  a  disparaging  tone  of  it. 

absol.  1593  'fell-Troth's  A7.  Y.  Giftg  A  frowne  lodeth, 
and  a  smile  hghtneth  ;  to  frowne  therefore  kindly,  isabarre 
to  lellocy  :  but  loading  crabbedly,  men  vndoe  themselues 
speedily. 

b.  To  overwhelm  with  abuse,  reproaches,  etc. 
f  Also,  to  throw  blame  upon ;  to  charge  with 
something  opprobrious. 

1662  GURNALI.  Chr.  in  Ann.  (1669)  296/2  A  few  silly  men, 
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loaden  \\itli  ilie  vilest  reproaches  that  the  wit  of  man  rould 
invent.  1692  K.  L'ESTKANGE  Fat-lcs  xxv.  (1708)  31  To  be 
Loaden  at  every  turn  with  lllows  and  Reproaches.  1697 
I JuvnES  /  'i)'g-  s1''m'id  xi.  335  These  arc  the  Crimes,  with 
which  they  load  the  Name  Of  Turnus.  1709  STANIIOI'K 
Faraphr.  IV.  583  They  Load  his  Doctrine  with  Impos 
ture  and  Blasphemy,  a  1715  HPRNFT  Own  Time  (1734^ 

II,  272    Kvery   thing    was   acceptable    there,    that    loaded 
that  Treaty,  and  these  Lords.     I  bid.  564  The  Design  was 
now  formed,  to  load  the  late  Adniinistration  all  that  was 
possible.    1726  SWIFT  Gulliver  in.  t,  While  the  Dutchman. . 
loaded  me  with  all  the  curses  and  injurious  terms  his  lan 
guage  could  afford.     1901  D.  SMITH  in  Expositor  Oct.  282 
An  angry  brother  once  loaded  him  with  abuse. 

7.  To  heap  or  pile  on.  rare. 

1580  SIDNEY  Ps.  ix.  viii,  Lord,  . .  Ponder  the  paines  which 
on  me  loaden  he.  1671  MILTON  Samson  1243  E're  long  thou 
shall  lament  These  braveries  in  Irons  loaden  on  thee.  1852 
MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  iii,  The  more  he  sees  I  can  do, 
the  more  he  loads  on. 

b.  Painting.  To  lay  (colour)  on  thickly  in 
opaque  masses. 

1859  GULI.ICK  £  TIMBS  Paint,  228  In  the  foreground,  .the 
'impasto'  should  be  hold;  hut  in  the  more  brilliant  lights, 
it  can  scarcely  be  '  loaded  '  too  much.  18. .  Art  Jrnl.  N.  S. 
XI.  10  (Cent.)  Masses  of  white  enamel  are  loaded  upon  the 
surface,  with  a  view  to  further  treatment. 

8.  intr,   a.  To  collect  into  a  load  or  heap.     b. 
To  become  loaded  or  clogged. 

1806-7  A.  YOUNG  Agric.  Essex  (1813)  I.  139  The  objection  to 
so  much  concavity  or  flatness  in  the  fore  part  of  the  breast, 
. .  is  the  loose  earth  of  the  furrow  loading  there,  1890  Cent. 
Diet.  s.v.,  Oysters  are  apt  to  load  with  sand. 

9.  a.  refl.  and   intr.    (Stock-exchange^}   To  buy 
heavily  of  stock,     b.  pass.   To  be  loaded  up  :  to 
have  large  quantities  of  a  thing  in  hand  as  security. 

1885  Pall  Mall  G.  8  June  5/2  One  of  those  cornering 
cliques  which  are  the  curse  of  legitimate  trade  across  the 
Atlantic  appears  to  have  loaded  heavily  on  the  chance  of 
an  outbreak.  1893  Times  15  Aug.  7/4  No  banking  system 
could  stand  being  loaded  up  with  rye  year  after  year. 

10.  Life-insurance.  To  increase  (a  premium)  by 
adding  a  charge  (called  the  *  loading ')  as  a  pro 
vision  against  contingencies  or  for  other  reasons ; 
to  charge  (a  particular  life)  with  a  'loaded*  pre 
mium.     (Cf.  LOADING  vbl.  sb.  3.) 

1867  C.  WALFORD  Insnr.  Guide  (ed.  2)  260  Table  shewing 
the  process  of '  loading '  rates  of  premiums  :  also  affording 
a  comparison  between  the  English  and  Carlisle  Rates 
loaded,  and  the  Northampton  net  Rates.  1897  Allbntfs 
Syst.  Med.  IV.  615  If  the  body-weight  bear  an  undue  pro 
portion  to  the  weight  of  the  individual,  such  cases  are  either 
'loaded1  or  declined  as  second  or  third  class  lives. 

Load,  obs.  form  of  LODE,  LODH. 
t  Loadage.  Obs.     [f.  LOAD  v.  +  -AGE.]     A  toll 
or  due  for  loading.  1661  [see  ANCHORAGE!  5]. 

Loaded  (3<?u'ded),  ///.  a.     [f.  LOADZ/. +  -E7>1.] 

1.  Charged,  burdened,  laden,  etc.  (see  the  verb). 
1661  FELTHAM  Resolves  n.  Ixxxv.  375  When  'tis  ripe  ..  it 

downward  turns  its  loaded  head.  1682  OTWAV  Venice 
Preserv'd  I.  10  If  thou  art  alter'd,  where  shall  I  have 
harbour?  Where  ease  my  loaded  Heart?  1693  ^-*-  STEPNY 
in  Dryderfs  Juvenal  (1697)  195  To  turn  a  Mill,  or  drag  a 
Loaded  Life  Beneath  t\vo  Panniers.  1735  SOMF.RVILLK 
Chase  n.  218  As  now  in  louder  Peals  the  loaded  Winds 
Bring  on  the  gath'ring  Storm.  1766  SMOLLETT  Hist.  Eng\ 
(1804)  V.  262  Many  loaded  guns  went  off  while  the  houses 
were  burning.  1785  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Lett.  25  Aug.,  When 
ever  we  are  quite  alone,  she  now  unburthens  her  loaded 
heart.  1821  SYD.  SMITH  Whs.  (1867)  I.  325  He  who  sets  a 
loaded  gun  means  it  should  go  oft  if  it  is  touched.  1830 
Examiner  107/1  A  loaded  cart.  1889  RUSKIN  Prsterita 

III.  107  The  loaded  apple  trees  in  the  orchard. 

b.  Weighted,  esp.  with  lead,  as  a  loaded  stick, 

whip.     Loaded  dice  :  dice  in  which  lead  is  inserted 

in  order  to  make  them  fall  with  a  particular  face 

upwards. 

1771  WESLEY  Jrnl.  7  June,  With   his  loaded  whip,  [he] 

struck  Nancy  A on  the  temple.  1781  COWPF.R  Canversat. 

302  He  says  but  little,  and  that  little  said  Owes  all  its  weight, 
like  loaded  dice,  to  lead.  1787  WINTER  Syst.  Hnsb.  27  The 
surface  should  be  well  worked  with  loaded  harrows.  1839 
R.  S.  ROBINSON  Naitt.  Steam  Eng.  in  The  water  still 
driven  by  the  plunger  . .  goes  on  to  the  loaded  valve.  1858 
SIMMONDS  Diet,  Trade,  Loaded  Cushion,  a  lady's  table 
pincushion  for  fastening  work  to,  and  which  is  loaded  with 
lead.  1889  J.  M.  ROBERTSON  Christ  $  Krishna  xv,  86  One 
is  flogged  to  death  with  loaded  whips. 

H  C.  Charged  with  magnetism,  magnetized. 
[After  LOADSTONE.] 

1717  PRIOR  Alma  n.  225  Great  Kings  to  Wars  are  pointed 
forth,  Like  loaded  Needles  to  the  North. 

2.  In  technical  use.     Of  wine  :  Adulterated  so  as 
to  appear  full-bodied.     Of  the  tongue :   Thickly 
furred.     Of  the  liver :  Charged  with  excess  of  bile. 
Of  the  urine :    Surcharged  with  salts,  etc.     Of  a 
muscle  :  Subjected  to  a  '  load '  (see  LOAD  sb.  3  e). 

1860-1  THACKERAY  Lovel'\\\.  193  Loaded  claret,  and  sweet 
port.  1875  B.  MEADOWS  Clin.  Observ.  12  Tongue  is  now 
somewhat  loaded  in  a  morning.  1897  Allbntt's  Syst.  bled. 
IV.  17  The  stimulation  of  the  intestinal  glands  . .  relieves 
the  'loaded'  liver.  1898  P.  MANSON  7 TV/.  Diseases  xxi. 
339  Furred  tongue,  scanty,  high-coloured,  loaded  urine. 
1898  Allbntt's  Syst.  Med.  V.  925  A  loaded  does  more  work 
than  an  unloaded  muscle. 

3.  U.S.  slang.  Drunk. 

1890  in  Century  Diet.  1892  Voice  (N.Y.)  28  July,  A  Demo 
crat  who  stood  on  the  sidewalk  made  this  uncharitable 
exclamation  as  S.  stepped  into  a  carriage  :  '  He's  loaded  *. 
1897  in  BARKERK  &  LELAND  Slang. 
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t  Loa'deil,  ///.  a.  Obs.  [Strong  pa.  pple.  of 
LOAD  7'.] 

1.  =--  IlKAVV-LADKN  2.       Also  absol. 

1542-5  BKISKLOW  Lament.  (1874)  82  Come  vntp  me  all  ye 
that  laboure  and  are  loden  (meaninge  with  sinne),  1653 
BINNING  Serm.  (1845)  427  This  we  preach  unto  you,  that 
until  you  be  wearied  and  loaden,  you  will  not  cast  your 
burden  on  Jesus.  1711  SHAI-TKSB.  Charac.  (1737)  II.  in.  i. 
386  Large  Creatures;  who  ..  go  led  and  loaden  thro  those 
dry  and  barren  Places  ! 

2.  Loaded,  charged,  weighted,  laden. 

1600  SuRFLET  Country  Faruie  v.  xviii.  694  You  must  haue 
special!  regard  to  sowe  them  [Beanesjall  about  the  fifteenth  ! 
daie  after  the  change  of  the  moone,  bicause  that  in  so  doing,  ' 
they  will  bee  the  better  loaden.  1619  FLETCHER  &  MAS- 
SINGKR  False  On<'  iv.  iii,  Pitty  me,  Pitty  a  loaden  man. 
1639  Mass.  Col.  Rec.  (1853)  I-  266  A  loaden  horse  carrying 
a  sack  of  come.  1704  ADDISON  Italy  (.1733)  105  The  Seas. . 
Shove  the  loaden  Vessels  into  Port.  1725  POPK  Odyss.  ix. 
274  The  loaden  shelves  afford  us  full  repast,  a  1774  GOLDSM. 
tr.  Sciirrons  Com.  Romance  (1775)  I.  289  Certain  peasants 
who  attended  a  loaden  cart.  1792  CMARLOTTR  SMITH  Des 
mond  I.  213  Those  majestic  and  deeply-loaden  clouds. 

Loaden  (Uu'd'n),  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  6 
loden.  [f.  LOAD  sb.  +  -EN  5.]  trans.  =  LOAD  v., 
in  various  senses.  Hence  Loa'dened  ///.  a. 

1568  Q.  ELIZ.  Let.  to  Mary  Q.Scots  2r  Dec.  in  H.  Camp 
bell  Lwe  Lett.  Alary  (18241  App.  55  We  did  not  thynk  .. 
to  have  seen  or  heard  such  matters  of  so  great  apparence 
&  moment  to  charge  &  loden  yow.  1628  GAULE  Pracf. 
Theory  (1629)  167  That  they  straiten  not  our  Thoughts,  ere 
they  loaden  our  Backes.  1638—486.  DANIEL  Eclog.  i.  213 
Our  loadned  trees  Reare  equal!  Burthens.  1658  BROMHAL.L 
Treat.  Specters  \.  96  A  loadned  and  ballasted  ship.  1768 
STERNE  Sent.  Jonrn.  (1775)  I.  52  (Letter)  He  had  loaden'd 
himself  In  going  up  stairs  with  a  thousand  compliments  to 
Madame.  1790  A.  WILSON  Poems  fy  Lit.  Prose  (1876)  II. 
278  With  ripe  fruit  the  loaden'd  bough  Bends  to  the  swairtl. 
1877  N.  IV.  Line.  Gloss.,  Loudened,  loaded.  'I  wen't  hev 
loaden'd  guns  browt  into  th'  hoose  '.  1880  Antrim  $  Down 
(.rloss.  s.v.,  I  was  told  to  loaden  up  with  flax.  1889  MABEL 
PR  ACOCK  Lines.  Tales  127  When  he's  tekken  his  jackit  off 
to  help  to  leaden  a  cart. 

Loader '  (Itf'i'dai).  Also  5-6  loder,  6  looder. 
[f.  LOAD  v.  +  -KR!.] 

1.  a.  One  who  loads  ;in  various  senses) ;  a  carrier 
(obs.  or  dial.} ;  a  man  who  stands  on  the  top  of 
a  wagon,  a  haystack,  etc.,  and  arranges  the  hay 
or  corn  which  is  forked  up. 

1476  fasten  Lett.  III.  153  It  come  home  the  same  daye 
that  I  come  owte,  brought  by  Kerry  llcrker,  loder.  1568  in 
W.  H.  Turner  Select.  I\fc.  Oxford  32=;  Nether  any  looder, 
car  ye  or  recarye  \v"'  their  loode  horse  or  horses,  .any  maner 
of  come.  1577-87  HOLISSHED  Chron.  III.  1060/2  So  were 
his  loders  more  readie  to  aggrauate  his  burthen,  than  will 
ing  to  ease  him.  1619  D  ALTON  Country  Just.  xliv.  (1630) 
103  [To]  punish  the  offences  of. .  Badgers  Loaders  Poult  trs 
or  other  ministers  for  the  King's  Majestic.  1641  BEST  Farm, 
Kks.  (Surtees)  35  The  one  of  the  men  is  a  loader,  the  other 
a  forker,  and  the  woman  to  rake  after  the  waine.  a  1661 
FULLER  Worthies^  Comw.  (1662)  1.204  The  French-man  did 
it  out  of  covetousness,  that  so  two  loaders  might  bring 
double  grists  to  his  Mill,  a  1722  LISLE  Hnsb.  (1752)  217  It 
is  good  husbandry  to  have  two  pitchers  to  one  loader  in  the 
field.  1848  THOREAU  Maine  IV.  (1894)  58  According  to 
Springer,  the  company  consists  of  choppers,  swampers. — 
who  make  roads, —barker  and  loader,  teamster,  and  cook. 
1880  Lumberman* s  Gaz.  28  Jan.,  There  are  also  '  loaders', 
who  assist  the  teamsters  in  placing  the  logs  on  their  sleds. 
1880  BOTTRF.LL  Trad.  Cormv.  Ser.  in.  158  The  'loader' 
(miller's  boy)  having  brought  the  grist  to  a  farmhouse. 

b.  An  attendant  whose  business  it  is  to  load  guns  - 
for  a  man  who  is  shooting  game. 

1869  Pall  Mall  G.  i  Sept.  2  A  quick  man,  with  a  good 
loader  at  his  back,  will  not  (infrequently  get  at  least  three 
barrels  into  a  rise  of  birds.  1895  G.  W.  SMALI.EV  Stud. 
Men  198  The  killing  was  done  not  to  his  own  gun,  but  to 
his  own  three  guns,  as  he  had  two  loaders. 

C.  (a)  A  loading-machine.    (/>)  Seequot.  1872-6. 

1872-6  VOYLE  &  STEVENSON  Milit.  Diet.  (ed.  3),  Loader, 
an  instrument  used  with  S.  B.  siege  howitzers  to  steady  the 
shell  in  the  passage  down  the  bore.  The  fixed  iron  band 
which  crosses  the  hollow  hemisphere  of  the  loader  has  a 
hole  in  it  which  embraces  the  fuze,  and  which  on  reaching 
the  bottom  of  the  bore  can  be  easily  disengaged.  1875  , 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Loader,  a  machine  attached  to  a 
wagon,  as  a  hay-loader  or  stone-loader.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mech.  Suppl. 

f  2.  App.  a  dicing  term  ;  a  doublet.     (In  quots. 

fig.}  Obs. 

1693  DKYDF.N  Jm>enal\\.  Argt.  (1697)  114  Lust  is  the  main 
Body  of  the  Tree.  ..  Every  Vice  is  a  Loader  ;  hut  that's 
a  Ten.  1694  —  Love  Triumphant  iv.  i.  You  will  find  but 
one  bastardcharged  upon  you  :  you  see  I  was  not  for  laying 
loaders. 

3.  A  gun  which  is  loaded  in  a  particular  way, 
always  with   qualification,   e.g.   BBKBCH-LOADtfft,    . 
MUZZLE-LOADER,  single-loader. 

1858  [see  BREECH-LOADER].     1868  Rep.   to  Govt.  If.  S.  \ 

Munitions  War  31  When   it  is  required  to  be  used  as  a  , 

single-loader,  and  a  full  magazine  held  in  reserve  for  a  greater  . 
emergency. 

tLoa'der2.  Obs.  -  [f.  LOAD  st>.  +  KB1.]  = 
Load-horse. 

1600  N.  BRETON  PasqiiiTs  Passion  ix.  (Grosarti  26/1  The    i 
Sacke,  That  laide  awry  may  breake  the  Loaders  backe. 

Loading  (iJu'din),  vbl.  sb.   [f.  LoADt'.  +  -ING1.]    | 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  LOAD  ;  the  placing  of   j 
a  load  or  cargo  in  a  vehicle,  vessel,  etc.     f  Bill  of 
loading=\y\\\  of  lading  (see  BILL  sb$  10). 


LOADING. 

Cartings,  carnages,  loadings,  . .  and  such  like.  1626  CAPT. 
SMITH  Accid.  Yng.  Sea-men  25  With  your  Commission, 
C'ocket,  or  bills  of  loading.  1727  A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace. 
K.  Ind.  II.  xxxiii.  17  Perrin  must  take  them,  and  sign  Bills 
of  Loading  for  good  well-conditioned  Goods.  1806  Gazet 
teer  Scot,  ted.  2)  545  The  want  of  a  pier  ..  prevents  them 
from  loading  or  unloading  except  at  low  water.  1898  All- 
bittf&Syst.  i\!ed,  V.  961  The  'loading'  indeed,  if  not  exces 
sive,  stimulates  the  organ  to  stronger  contraction. 

b.  Arch.  The  placing  of  a  '  load  *. 

1751  LABELYK  M'eshtt.  Br.  80  The  further  Loading  of  the 
settled  Pier  would  be  dangerous.  1853  SIR  II.  DOUGLAS 
Milit.  Bridges^.  3)  48  In  the  bridge,  without  any  loading, 
each  large  pontoon  is  immersed  to  the  depth  of  about  9* 
inches. 

c.  Painting.  (See  LOAD  v.  7  b.) 

1859  (JULLICK  &.  TIMBS  Paint.  228  Tins  loading  of  thick 
masses  of  colour  upon  the  picture.  1882  HAMERTOX  Graphic 
Arfs  230  Loading  is  the  use  of  opaque  colour  in  heavy 
masses  which  actually  protrude  from  the  canvas  and  them 
selves  catch  the  li^Iit  as  the  mountains  do  on  the  moon. 

d.  The  use  of  weights  or  of  some  added  material 
for  the   purpose  of   falsification  or   adulteration. 
concr.  The  material  used  for  this  purpose. 

1886  Pall  Mall  G.  3  June  4/2  Loading  is  slipping  about 
an  ounce  weight  of  lead  down  the  ears  of  the  horse.. No 
matter  how  vicious  the  beast  may  be  it  becomes  dazed  and 
stupid  when  the  load  plugs  its  ears.  1889  Il'id.  16  Nov.  6/3 
Into  lobsters  and  crabs  which  have  become  by  reason  of 
a,^e  of  lighter  weight  are  introduced  portions  of  fresh  had 
dock  or  roker.  . .  This  is  technically  called  '  loading '.  1890 
WATT  Petper-ittaking  114  The  very  finest  qualities  of  paper 
are  usually  made  without  the  addition  of  any  leading,  as  it 
is  called. 

e.  Conjuring.  (See  quot.)    - 

' 


1872  K  out  ledgers  Ei'.  Boy*s  Ann.  345/2  For  the  purpose 
of  what  is  called  'loading',  i.e.  bringing  a  rabbit  or  other 
article  into  a  hat,  etc. 

2.  The  putting  of  the  charge  in  a  firearm. 

1655  MRQ.  WORCFSTER  Cent.  Inv.  §  58  To  make  a  Pistol 
discharge  a  dozen  times  with  one  loading.  1748  Ansoifs 
I'oy.  in.  viii.  375  The  whole  crew,  .were  .  .quick  in  loading, 
all  of  them  good  marksmen.  1879  Cassell's  Tahn.  Ednc. 
it.  66  The  loading  was  effected  almost  as  easily  and  iapid!y 
as  in  a  smooth-bore. 

3.  Life-insurance.  (See  quot.  iSSi.") 

1867  C.  WALFORD  Insnr.  Guide  (ed.  2)  258  Some  loading 
to  the  pure  premiums  may  be  considered  as  absolutely 
necessary.  Ibid.  329  There  will  still  remain  . .  a  consider 
able  surplus,  after  paying  all  proper  expenses,  out  of  the 
loading  of  the  premiums.  1881  Encycl.  Brit.  XIII.  173/1 
With  the  introduction,  .of  mortality  tables  which  approached 
more  closely  the  death-rates  among  assured  lives  there 
revived  the  practice  of  making  an  addition  to  the  pure  pre 
miums,  In  order  to  provide  for  expenses,  for  fluctuations  in 
the  death-rate,  and  for  oilier  cuntinsencies.  This  addition 
is  called  the 'loading'  or 'margin1.  .  .The  terms  'loading'  and 
'  margin  '  have  come  to  bear  a  somewhat  extended  meaning. 
They  are  now  used  to  designate  the  difference  between  the 
premiums  payable  by  the  assured  and  the  net  premiums 
deduced  from  any  table  that  may  be  employed  for  the 
time.  1896  AlUnttfs  Syst.  Med,  I.  477  The  calculated  pre 
mium  is  slightly  in  excess  of  the  true  net  premium,  and  the 
'  loading  '  in  contingent  cases  is  usually  heavy. 

4.  comr.  a.  That  with  which  something  is  loaded; 

a  load,  lading,  cargo.     Now  somewhat  rare. 

1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vn.  620  A  Frenchman  . .  beynge  a 
carter,  whiche  dayly  vsed  to  entre  this  towne  with  vytayll 
it  other  lodyngff  of  his  carte.  £  1592  MARLOWE  Jew  of 
Malta  i.  i.  85  Goe  thou  thy  wayes,  discharge  thy  Ship,  And 
hid  my  Factor  bring  his  loading  in.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth,  v.  ii. 


363  Look  on  the  tragic  loading  of  this  bed.  1703  Land. 
Gaz.  No.  3917/4  The  Loading  of  the  Dorothy  ..  will  be  ex 
posed  to  publick  Sale.  1720  DR  FOR  Capt.  .Singleton  \. 
(1840)  ii  The  ship,  having  taken  in  her  loading,  set  sail  for 
Portugal.  1745  ELIZA  HKVWOOD  Female  Spect.  xvn.  (1748) 
III.  258  The  plumb  unhandled  lost  its  bloom,  the  weak 
stems  let  fall  their  loading  yet  unripe.  1755  Man  No.  13. 
5  In  failure  of  better  loading,  my  wife  and  my  chum  might 
have  the  first  ride  in  it  [viz.  a  cart].  1804  in  Lewis  &  Clarke 
Trav.  (1893)  I.  45  No  damage  was  done  to  the  boats  or  the 
loading.  1823  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Meilianict^  21  wag 
gons  of  five  cwt.  each,  which,  with  their  loading  of  coals, 
amounted  to  43  tons  eight  cwt.  1890  '  ROLF  HOLDRF.WOOU  ' 
Col.  Reformer  (1891)  245  He  had,  as  early  as  such  loading 
could  be  procured,  ordered  from  town  great  stores  of  fruit- 
trees  and  plants. 

b.  //.  in  Mining.  (See  quots.) 

1875  J.  H.  COLLINS  Metal  Mining  96  Blocks,  which  are 
mounted  upon  piers  or  '  loadings  '  of  masonry.  1883  (!KKS- 
LF.Y  Coal-mining  Gloss,  t  Loadings^  pillars  of  masonry  carry 
ing  a  drum  or  pulley. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.  Pertaining  to  the  loading  of 
goods,  cargo,  etc.,  as  loading-berth ,  -bookt  -pick\ 
pertaining  to  or  used  in  the  loading  of  firearms, 
as  loading-bar,  -chamber,  -funnel,  -hammer, 
-machine,  -plug,  -tongs,  -tray,  loading-rod,  a 
ramrod;  loading-turn  (see  quot.  1858). 

1881  WILHELM  Milit.  Diet.,  "Loading-bar,  a  bar  used  to 
carry  shot.  It  is  passed  through  the  ring  of  the  shell-hooks ; 
also  called  carrying-bar.  1900  F.  W.  BULLEN  With  Christ 
at  Sea  iii.  53  We  had  reached  our  'loading  berth.  1812  J. 
SMYTH  Pract.  of  Customs  (1821)  407  J.  Mann,  Cart-follower, 
kept  the  *Loading-book.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bit., 


rgmg  mortars  with  loose  po — -0  ~_ , 

for  loadingrifles.  1860  Eng.  <$•  For.  MiningGloss.  (Derbysh. 
Terms\  *  Loading  pick,  a  pick  made  purposely  to  cleave  or 
rive  up  coals  and  prepare  them  for  laying  on  the  corves. 
1864  TREVELYAK  Contact.  Wallah  (1866)  164,  I  appeared 
among  them  with  my  *loading-rod.  1881  WILHELM  Milit. 
Diet.,  * Loading-tongs,  a  pair  of  tongs  used  with  siege 
howitzers  to  set  the  shell  home.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet. 
Trade,  *  Loading  Tnrn,  the  successive  rotation  for  ships  to 
approach  the  quays,  to  take  in  cargo.  1899  ll'estm.  Gaz. 
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LOAF-BREAD. 


20  Apr.  5/3  Many  of  the  collieries  have  little  or  nothing  to 
sell  for  some  weeks  ahead,  while  loading  turns  as  a  rule  are 
practically  full  to  the  end  of  the  month. 

Loading  (1^'diij),///.  a.    [f.  LOADV.  +  -ING2.] 

1.  That  loads. 

1891  Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  Loading-HP  Men,  men 
at  the  docks  who  stop  the  bales  from  the  cranes  and  pile 
them  up  on  the  trucks. 

f  2.  fig.  Burdening,  oppressive,  aggravating.  Obs. 

1625  BACON  £s$.t  Goodness  (Arb.)  205  Such  Men,  in  other 
mens  Calamities,  are,  as  it  were,  in  season,  and  are  euer  on 
the  loading  Part.  1633  tr.  /inters  Praxis  J\Ied.  2  The 
paine  that  doth  seaze  thereon  [the  brain],  isfarre  duller,  and 
more  loading.  1642  S.  ASHE  Best  Refuge  29  Our  Patentees, 
. .  may  justly  be  cast  under  this  loading  aggravation. 

3.  That  is  loaded  in  a  specified  way :  in  comb, 
with  prefixed  word,  as  BREECH-LOADING. 

a  1858  [see  BKKI-CH-LOADING].  1889  Sat.  Rev.  16  Mar. 
318/1  The  relative  effects  of  breech-loading  and  muzzle- 
loading  rifle  fire.  1902  Daily  Chron.  15  Apr.  3/1  Daylight- 
loading  cameras. 

Iioadless  (l£»'d|les),  a.  [f.  LOAD  sb.  +  -LESS.] 

Having  no  load. 

1876  RUSKIN  Fors  Clav.  VI.  Ixix.  297  It  will  be  simply  to 
me  only  occasion  for  the  loadless  traveller's  song. 

Loads  addle.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  (twrth.}  4 
lad-,  5  layd-,  5-  lade-,  laid-,  [f.  LOAD  sb.  (or 
perh.  LADE  sb.1)  +  SADDLE  sb.]  A  pack-saddle. 

1397-8  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  136  In  ij  ladsadelP  ft 
uno  panel  empt.  \\s.  iiijV.  1418*19  16m,  615  In  cartesadi!- 
trees  et  ladesadiltrees  empt.  \\s.  viijrf.  1483  Cath.  Angl. 
206/1  A  l;iyd  sadylle,  gestatorimn,  gestariunt.  1563  Rich 
mond.  Wills  (Surtees  1853)  169  A  lade  sadle,  ij  girths, 
a  halter,  and  a  wanton  bodome,  xxlf.  a  1568  Wowing  Jok 
$  Jynny  52  in  Bannatyne  Poems  (1878)  380,  I  haif . .  Ane 
auld  pannell  of  ane  laid  sadill.  1847  HALLIWELL,  La<ie~ 
saddle,  a  saddle  for  a  horse  carrying  a  load  or  burthen  on 
its  back.  1855  ROBINSON  IVh'ttby  Gloss. ,  Load-saddle,  a 
wooden  pack-saddle. 

t  Loa'dsome,  a.  Obs.  or  arch.  rare,  [f,  LOAD 
sb.  +  -SOME.]  Burdensome. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  i.  2  That  therby  the  reading  . . 
may  be  more  conspicuous  .  .which  otherwise  would  be  load- 
som,  and  tedious.  1583  GREENE  Mainillia  36  The  weakest 
wit  &  youngest  yeeres.  .is  euer  forced  to  bear  the  lodesom 
burden  of  loue.  1850  Fraser's  Mag.  XLII.  139  It  has  all 
the  charms  of  idlesse,  without  the  weary,  loadsome,  and 
loathsome  self-reproachingne=s  of  idleness. 

Loadstar:  see  LODESTAR. 

Loadstone,  lodestone  b~<-dst0«n).  Also 
6  (?)  lodysshestone.  [f.  had,  LODE  -f  STONE  sb. 

Literally  'way-stone',  from  the  use  of  the  magnet  in 
guiding  mariners.  Cf.  LODESTAR.] 

1.  Magnetic  oxide  of  iron;  also,  a  piece  of  this 
used  as  a  magnet. 

c  1515  Cocke  LorelCs  B.  12  One  kepte  y1  compas  and 
watched  yj  our  glasse,  Some  y  lodysshestone  dyd  seke. 
1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Mark  38  b,  Like  as  the  lode- 
stone  draweth  vnto  it  yron,  so  [etc.].  1579  Lane.  Wills 
(Chetham  Soc.)  II.  156  One  rynge  of  gold  havinge  in  it  a 
stone  called  a  lode  stone.  1635  SWAN  Spec.  M.  vi.  11643)  291 
The  Loadstone,  is  coloured  like  iron,  but  blevver,  and  tend 
ing  to  a  skie  colour.  1716  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Lett.  /> 
Pope  to  Oct.  I,  129  A  small  piece  of  loadstone  that  heM 
up  an  anchor  of  steel  too  heavy  for  me  to  lift.  1849  NOAH 
Electricity  (ed.  3)  292  The  smallest  loadstones  have  generally 
a  greater  attractive  power,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  than 
larger  ones.  1877  \V.  JONES  Finger-ring  504  A  loadstone 
sometimes  was  set  instead  of  a  jewel,  indicative  of  love's 
attractions.  1891  Nature  3  Sept.,  The  property  of  the 
magnet  or  '  loadstone  '  to  point  to  the  north  first  became 
known  in  the  eleventh  century. 

2.  Jig.  Something  which  attracts, 

1577  NORTHBKOOKE  Dicing (1843)  102  Such  things  which 
are  occasions  and  loade  stones  to  draw  people  to  wicked- 
nesse.  a  1592  GREKNE  Alphonsus  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  246  To 
have  his  absence  whom  he  doth  account  To  be  the  load 
stone  of  his  life  !  1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Bit.  Martyrs 
Wks.  ni.  141/1  She  was  at  home,  abroad,  in  euery  part, 
Loadstar  and  Loadstone  to  each  eye  and  heart,  a  1649 
I-)RUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Poems  Wks.  (1711)  47/1  Load-star  of 
love,  and  load-stone  of  all  hearts.  1778  Miss  BURNEY 
Kvelina  xxvii.  (1791)  II.  172,  I  find  you  ..  the  general 
loadstone  of  attention.  1857  MAURICE  Mor.  <y  Met.  P kilos. 
III.  v.  §  3.  164  His  human  sympathy  and  human  sorrow 
were  to  be  the  lodestone  of  all  hearts.  1877  C.  GEIKIE  Christ 
Ix.  (1879)  735  Jerusalem  was  now  the  loadstone  that  had 
drawn  the  whole  Jewish  world  around  it. 

t  Loa  duni.  Obs.  Also  lodam(e,  loadam, 
loadera,  load  him.  [Florio  (1598  and  1611) 
identifies  the  game  with  one  called  in  It.  carica 
Vasino  (load  the  ass),  which  suggests  load  'em  as 
the  etymological  spelling;  but  the  reason  for  the 
name  is  not  clear.]  A  game  of  cards ;  in  one  form, 
called  losing  loadum,  the  loser  won  the  game. 

1591  FLORIO  znd  Fmites  67  At  primero,at  trump.,  and  at 
lodam.  IS99  Hist,  of  Pope  Joan  Ajb,  In  which  the 
gamesters  like  loadam  playe  and  bring  them  forth  last  that 
are  of  most  price.  1601  ind  Pt,  Return  fr.  Parnass.  Prol. 
14  You  that  have  bcene  deepe  students  at  post  and  paire, 
saint  and  Loadam.  1611  COTGR.,  Coquiinbert  qui  gaigne 
pert.  A  game  at  cards,  like  our  loosing  Lodam.  1650 
BULWER  Anthropomet.  in  Which  must  needs  be  hindred 
by  their  practise,  which  with  Rings  and  Jewels  play  at  such 
loosing  Loadem  with  their  Lips.  1652  URQUHART  Jewel 
Wks.  (1834)  232  After  the  nature  of  Load-him,  a  game  at 
cards  where  he  that  wins  loseth.  1693  CONGREVE  LffOtAr 
L.  i.  xi,  To  converse  with  Scandal,  is  to  play  at  Losing 
Loadum  ;  you  must  lose  a  good  Name  to  him,  before  you 
can  win  it  for  yourself.  1755  Poor  Robin,  an  Almanac 
Dec.,  At  loadum,  cribbidge,  and  all  fours. 

Load-water-line.  Naut.  The  line  of  floata 
tion  of  a  ship  when  she  has  her  full  cargo  on  board. 


!  (Called  also  f  load-iuafer-wark,  load-line,  and 
PlimsoWs  mark.)  Hence  load-water-draught, 
-length,  -section  (see  quots.). 

1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780)  D  i  a,  The  line  which 
determines  her  depth  under  the  water  is  usually  termed  the 

i  load-water-line.  Ibid.  Djb,  The  load -water-mark.  1862 
Q.  Rn».  Apr.  570  Admitting  that  she  is  now  sunk  three  or 

;  four  feet  below  her  proper  load  water-line.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailors  \Vord~bk.,  Load  water-section,^,  horizontal  section 
at  the  load  water-line  in  the  shipbuilder's  draught.  1887 
Daily  News  28  S.ept.  5/1  The  Thistle  has  a  load-water 
length  of  86ft.  4in.  1895  Funk's  Stand.  Diet.,  Load-water, 
pertaining  to  a  loaded  vessel ;  as,  load-water  draft.  1897 
( Anting  (U.  S.)  XXX.  336/1  By  halving  the  sum  of  load- 
water-line  length  and  the  square  root  of  the  sail-area. 

Loaf  (l<?uf),  sbl  PI.  loaves  (Uuvz).  Forms: 
sing,  i  hlaf,  3-4  laf,  3-5  lof,  4-5  loof,  (4  Ihoue), 
5  layf,  Sc.  lafe,  loofe,  looff,  5-6  lofe,  lorTe,  6-7 
loafe,  8  Sc.  leaf,  7-  loaf;  //.  i  hlafas,  3  Orm. 
lafess,  3-4,  6  Sc.  laves,  4  lafes,  lavis,  -ys,  Sc. 
lafls,  lawis,  3-  7  loves,  4-5  lofes,  looves,  4  lofis, 
lovis,  loovys,  5  loofes,  looffis,  lovys.  Sc.  laffis, 
7  loafs,  loafes,  6-  loaves.  [Com.  Teut. ;  OE. 
///<//" mase.-OHG.  and  MHG.  leip,  inflected  leib-, 
bread,  loaf  (mod.G.  laib,  also  written  leib,  loaf), 
ON.  hleif-r  loaf  (Da.,  MSw.  lev),  Goth,  hlaif-s 
bread  (whence  ga-hlaiba  messmate,  comrade,  = 
OHG.  gileipo,  which  seems  to  have  suggested  the 
equivalent  late  L.  companio  COMPANION)  :— OTeut. 

Whether  the  sense  of  'bread'  or  that  of  'loaf  is  the 
earlier  is  uncertain,  as  the  ulterior  etymology  is  obscure. 
For  many  doubtful  conjectures  see  Uhlenbeck  Gotische 
Etymologie  s.v.  hlaifs.  Some  have  suggested  connexion 
with  OE.  httfian  to  rise  high,  tower,  the  reference  being 
supposed  to  be  to  the  '  rising  '  of  leavened  bread.  Out- 
;  side  Teut.  the  following  synonymous  words  are  certainly 
in  some  way  connected  (most  probably  adopted  from  Teut.) : 
OSI.  \8bii  (Russian  X.Tli6l>),  Luh.  klepas,  Lettish  klaips, 
Finnish  leipd,  Esthonian  leip.  It  has  been  supposed  by 
some  that  the  initial  element  in  G.  lebknchen,  lebzelter, 
gingerbread,  is  an  ablaut- variant  of  this  word.] 

1.  Bread.   Obs.  exc.  dial. 

£950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  vi.  n  Hlaf  userne  ofer  wistlic 
sel  us  todasj.  c  1050  ByrhtferiWs  Handboc  in  Anglia 
(1885)  VIII.  322  And  eton  his  beorfne  hlaf  mid  grenurn 
lactucam.  a  1175  Cotf.  How.  227  He  hi  afeddefeorti^  wintre 
mid  hefenlice  hlafe.  1821  Hunter's  MS.  in  Sheffield  Gloss. 
s.v.,  People  say  '  some  loaf ',  as  well  as  '  some  bread  \ 

fig-    C9S°  Lindisf.  Gosp.  John  vi.  48  Ic  am  hlaf  lifes. 

2.  A  portion  of  bread  baked  in  one  mass ;  one  of 
the  portions,  of  uniform  size  and  shape,  into  which 
a  batch  of  bread  is  divided.     Also  with  qualifying 
word,  as  barley,  bran,  cottage,  household,  tin,  tinned 
loaf,  for  which  see  the  first  element.     Brown  loaf, 
a  loaf  of  BROWX  BREAD.      White  loaf,  a  loaf  made 
of  wheaten  (lour  only. 

r  950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  xiv.  17  Nabbas  we  her  buta  fif 
hlafum  &  tuoej  fisces.  c  1200  ORMIN  11788  J?urrh  batt  te 
lal?e  gast  himm  badd  Off  staness  makenn  lafess.  c  1290 
S.  Eng.  Leg.  I,  227/283  Ane  wel  faire  jwite  lof.  1340  Ayenb. 
82  |>e  wyfman  grat  myd  childe  bet  more  hi  uynt  smak  in 
ane  zoure  epple  banne  ine  ane  huetene  Ihoue.  c  1380 
WYCUF  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  69  How  many  hynen  in  my 
fadirs  hous  ben  ful  of  loves,  and  Y  perishe  here  for  hungre. 
1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  x.  150  A  loof  oj?er  half  a  loof  ober  a 
lompe  of  chese.  a  1400  Prymer  (1891'  64  (Ps.  cxxxii.  15)  His 
poore  y  schal  fylle  wij>  lofes.  c  1440  Douce  MS.  55  If.  6  b, 
Take  a  lofe  of  white  brede  &  stepp  hit  with  the  brothe.  1485 

i  in  Descr.  Cal.  Ane.  Deeds  I.  (1890)  358  And  iiij  loves  of  the 
secunde  brede  wekely,  every  love  weyng  too  pondes.  1562 
BULLEYN  Bk.  Simples  13  b,  The  best  bread  is  that,  that  is  of 
a  dale  old  and  the  loves  or  manchedes,  maie  neither  be  great 
nor  little.  1611  BIBLE  2  Kings  iv.  42  Bread  of  the  first 
fruits,  twentie  loaues  of  barley,  a  1643  W.  CARTWRIGHT 
Lady-Errant  v.  i.  Plays  (1651)  66  Just  as  so  much  Quick 
silver  Is  put  into  hot  loves,  to  make  'em  dance  As  long  as 
th'  heat  continues.  1782  PRIESTLEY  Corrupt.  Chr.  II.  vi. 
33  It  was  the  custom  to  make  one  great  loaf.  1828  SCOTT 

,  /'.  M.  Perth  xxviii,  Bread  was  the  scarcest  article  at  the 
banquet,  but  the  Glover  and  his  patron  Niel  were  served 

j  with  two  small  loaves.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  243 
Kneading  the  flour,  making  noble  puddings  and  loaves. 

'      fig.      1650  TRAIT  Comnt.   Num.  xxiii.  i   A  loafe  of  the 

'    same  leaven,  was  that  resolute  Rufus. 

Proverbial.  1546  J.  HF.YWOOD  Prm>.  (1867)  30  For  better 
is  halfe  a  lofe  than  no  bread.  1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  ii.  i.  87 
Easie  it  is  Of  a  cut  loafe  to  steale  a  shiue  we  know.  1687 

i  Good Advice  43  And  then  she  will  think  that  half  a  Loafhad 
been  better  then  no  Bread.  1758  CHKSTF.RF.  Let.  to  Son 
i.l  June  (1892)  III.  1227  The  lady  has  wanted  a  man  so 
long,  that  she  now  compounds  for  half  a  one.  Half  a  loaf— . 
1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vulgar  Tongue  s.v.,  To  be  in  hati  loaf, 
to  be  in  a  disagreeable  situation,  in  trouble. 

b.  "\Assize  loaf,  a  loaf  of  the  weight  fixed  by 
the  assize  of  bread  (31  Geo.  II.  c.  29).     t  Church 
loaf—  HOLY  LOAF,    f  Prized  loaf,  a  loaf  of  the  price 
fixed  by  the  assize  of  bread,     f  St.  Stephens  loaf^ 
a  stone.     Also  HOLY  LOAF. 

1499  Chnrchiv.  Ace.  Croscomle  (Som.  Rec.  Soc.)  24  Paid 
W.  Toyt  for  tyndyngof  thelyght  and  the  church  loffe.  1694 
MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  ix,  He  took  up  one  of  St.  Stephen's 
Loaves,  alias  a  Stone,  and  was  ^oing  to  hit  him  with  it. 
1762  Act  3  Geo.  Ill,  c.  ii  No  Assize  Loaves  of  the  Price  of 
three  Pence,  and  prized  Loaves  called  Half  Quartern 
Loaves,.. shall,  .in  any  Place  be  made  for  Sale  [etc.]. 

c.  Loaves  and  fishes  (fig.  phr.,  after  John  vi.  26) : 
pecuniary  advantages   as   a  motive   for  religious 
profession  (or,  occas.,  for  display  of  public  spirit) ; 
the  emoluments  of  ecclesiastical  office. 


1614  BP.  HAI.L  Recoil.  Tn-af.  954  If  it  were  not  for  the 
loaves  and  fishes,  the  traine  of  Christ  would  bee  lesse.  1799 
JEFFERSON  Writ,  (1859!  IV.  300  Their  seducers  have  wished 
war  . .  for  the  loaves  and  fishes  which  arise  out  of  war 
expenses.  1823  UVRON  Age  of  Bronze  xiv, '  The  loaves  and 
fishes  ',  once  so  high,  Are  gone.  1867  TROLLorE  Chron, 
Barsct  I.  ,\,  Any  clergyman  . .  whose  loaves  and  fishes  are 
scanty. 

d.  Oyster,  mushroom  loaf:  The  crust  of  a  loaf 
or  roll  of  bread  filled  with  a  stuffing  of  oysters  or 
mushrooms. 

1747  MRS.  GLASSI-:  Cookery  99  To  make  Oyster-Loaves. 
1769  MRS.  RAFFALD  Eng.  Housekpr.  (1778)  287  To  make 
Mushroom  Loaves.  1837  DiSRAELt  Venetia  I.  iv,  A  dish  of 
oyster  loaves. 

'    3.  A  moulded  conical  mass  of  sugar;  a  sugar- 
loaf.     (Cf.  LOAF-SUGAR.) 

1363-4  Djtrhatn  Ace.  Rolls^ Surtees)  566  In  ix  Ib.  Sucr.de 
Sipr.  empt.  in  uno  laf  apud  Ebor.  1373-4 1  bid.  57%  In  ij  lafes 
de  Sugour  ponder,  xxiij  lib.  quarteron  empc.  .xlvijs.  iiij*/. 
1440-41  Ibid.  78  Item  j  layf  de  suggir,  iiiJ5.  vjrf.  1556  W. 
TOWRSON  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589^  98  The  isle  of  Tencrif, 
otherwise  called  the  Pike,  because  it  is  a  very  high  Island 
with  a  pike  vpon  the  toppe  like  a  loafe  of  Sugar.  1654 
EVELYN  Diary  27  June,  Here  [at  Bristol]  I  first  saw  the 
manner  of  refining  suggar  and  casting  it  into  loaves.  1835 
URE/V^'/CJ.  Manuf.  Pref.  9  Refined  loaves. 

f4.  A  mass  or  lump  (of  anything).  Obs. 

1598  FLORIO,  PhigethlOi  a  little  swelling  hard  and  red,., 
our  chirurgions  do  call  it  a  little  loafe  or  manchet.  1604 
E.  G[KIMSTONE]  D'Acostas  Hist.  Indies  iv.  xii.  244  They 
put  all  the  mettall  into  a  cloth,  which  they  straine  out,., 
and  the  rest  remaines  as  a  loafe  of  silver.  1611  COTGR., 
Pain  de  tnoustardeta.  loafe,  or  ball,  of drie, or  dried  mustard. 
1694  SALMON  Bates  Dispens.  504/2  The  Cakes  [sc.  of  corro 
sive  sublimate],  .they  call  Loaves. 

5.  A  '  head  *  (of  a  cabbage). 

[1585  :  implied  in  LOAFED.]  1817- 18  COBBETT Resid.  U.S. 
(1822)113  All  the  plants  from  the  English  seed  produced  solid 
loaves  by  the  24th  of  June.  1829  —  Eng.  Card.  §  129  When 
it  [the  cabbage]  makes  its  loaf  in  the  summer,  you  cut  the 
loaf  off. ..In  a  month  after  cutting  the  head,  the  stump 
should  be  taken  up. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  loaf  basket  \  objective, 
as    loaf-giver ;     similative,    as    loaf-shaped    adj. ; 


f  loaf-cabbage,  a  cabbage  with  a  '  loaf  or  head. 
VfTvs  6  Mar.  3  '7  The  bread  boy  bears  the  Moaf 
basket.      1727  S.  SWITZER  Pract.  Gardiner  in.  xxiii.   131 
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That  which  ..  comes  in  just  as  *  loaf  cabbages  decay.  1733 
TL-LL  Horse-hoeing  Hnsb.  19  Some  have  lost  their  Lives  by 
Toads,  being  accidentally  boil'd  in  the  folds  of  a  Loaf- 
Cabbage.  1882  EDNA  LYALL  Donovan  ix,  A  moral  song., 
in  which  a  charitable  *loafgiver  is  represented.  1890  H. 
LATHAM  Pastor  Pastorum  v.  129  Our  Lord  was  hungry, 
and  *loaf-shaped  stones  were  lying  all  about  Him. 

Loaf  (\d"i},sb2  slang.  '?U.S.  [f.  LOAFS;. 2]  The 

action  of  loafing. 

1855  WHITMAN  Leaves  of  Grass  (1884)  39  The  farmer  stops 
by  the  bars  as  he  walks  on  a  First-day  loafe  and  looks  at  the 
oats  and  rye.  1886  American^  XII.  76  A  resolution  I  have 
made  to  enjoy  a  solid  old-fashioned  loaf  this  summer.  1897 
OH  ting  (&•  S.)  XXX.  374/2  The  holiday  camp,  in  which  a 
restful  loaf  is  the  principal  object.  1900  Daily  A'ews  21  Apr. 
3/1  In  those  days  a  Sandhurst  instructor.ship  was  . .  looked 
upon  as  a  'comfortable  loaf, 

b.  Comb. :  loaf-day,  a  day  when  no  regular 
work  is  done.  [But  cf.  Sw.  hfdagt  Du.  verhfdag 
leave-day,  holiday.] 

1881  Scribner's  Mag.  XXII,  217/2  On  'loaf-days'  the 
hands  occupy  themselves  with  making  the  neat  cans  which 
it  is  their.. business  to  fill. 

Loaf  (1^U0>  v-1  U-  LOAF  sl>.1  (sense  5).]  intr. 
To  form  a  loaf  or  '  head '.  Hence  Loa'fing  (in  9 
loaving\  vbl.  sb. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  552  The  white  cabbage  cole,  .closeth 
or  lofeth  in  June,  July,  and  August.  1817-8  COBBKTT 
Years  Rcsid.  Airier,  (1822)  67  The  cabbages,  .were,  .earlier 
in  loaving,  than  any  of  the  rest  of  the  plot. 

IiOaf  (l<?"f),  v2  Also  loafe.    [Of  obscure  origin. 

Lowell's  conjecture  (adopted  in  recent  Diets.)  that  the  vb. 
is  ad.  Ger.  dial,  lofcn  =  laitfen  to  run,  is  without  founda 
tion  ;  the  Ger.  vb,  has  not  the  alleged  sense  '  to  saunter  up 
and  down1.  G.  landldufer  (=  LANDLOUPER)  has  a  sense 
not  very  remote  from  that  of  loajert  but  connexion  is  not 
very  probable.] 

intr.  To  spend  time  idly.  Also  quasi-^rtwj.  To 
idle  away  (time). 

1838  J.  C.  NKAL  Charcoal  Sk.  III.  ii.  34  One  night,  Mr. 
I  (abbs  came  home  from  his  '  loafing  '  place— for  he  '  loaf>. ' 
of  an  evening  like  the  generality  of  people — that  being  tin' 
most  popular  and  the  cheapest  amusement  extant.  1844 
I  >ICKKNS  Mart.Chuz.  xvi,  Major  Pa wkins  rather  'loafed 'his 
time  away,  than  otherwise.  1852  MRS.  STOWE  UncleTom'sC. 
.\ii,  Men  talked,  and  loafed,  and  read,  and  smoked.  1855 
WHITMAN  Leaves  of  Grass  (1884)  29,  I  loafe  and  invite  my 
soul,  I  lean  and  loafe  at  my  ease.  1857  C.  KKKXK  Let.  in 
Ii.  S.  Layard  Life  iii.USgs)  62  My  friend  ..  fished,  and  I 
litaftrd  about  sketching.  1864  SALA  in  Daily  Tel.  23  Dec.,  [At 
Niagara]  You  may  lounge,  you  may  loafe,  you  may  saunter, 
you  may  moon,  ..but  you.. cannot  study.  1885 M.  PATI  isio, 
'Affiii.  39  lie  allowed  me  to  waste  those  two  precious  years 
in  loafing  about  at  home. 

Loaf -"bread.  Now  diaL  Bread  made  in  the 
form  of  loaves;  ordinary  baker's  bread  as  distin 
guished  from  cakes  or  wafers. 

1559  KRCKNAM  in  Strype  Ann.  Rcf.  I.  App.  ix.  25  The 
i  <'i]iiminyoiiiiceyved..in  lofe  bread,  without  any  reverence. 
1563  FOXE  A.  <V  JA  980/2  Then  cake  bread  and  loafe  bread 
are  all  one  with  you.  1364  J.  KASTELI.  Confut.  JfwtlFt 
Serin.  162  b,  The  Sacrament  was  ministred  . .  some  tyme  in 
loeuebread,  some  tyme  in  wafers.  1832  W.  JAMKSON  in 
Aleut.  <V  Lett.  (1845)93  Bakers  don't  care  for  loaf-bread, nor 
ministers  for  Sermons.  1899  M.  RUSSELL  Irish  Fanner's 
Sunday  Morning  in  layh  of  Killon**  ;j\  lid  ore  the  sire 


LOAF-EATER. 

the  loaf-bread,  too,  is  laid.  Note.  As  contra-distinguished 
from  griddle-bread. 

Loaf-eater.  Antiq.  [A  literal  rendering  of 
OE.  kldf'Xta,  Cf.  BEKF-F.ATEII.]  One  who  'eats 
the.  bread '  of  a  master  ;  a  household  servant. 

[a  1000  Laws  of  EtJtelbert  c.  25  in  Thorpe  Laws  I.  8  Gif 
man  ceorles  hlaf-a;tan  ofsla;ho.]  1844  Camp  of  Refuge  I.  54 
Frithric  . .  had  maintained  one  score  and  ten  loaf-eaters  or 
serving  men  in  his  glorious  abbey.  1897  MAITLAND  Domes 
day  <V  Beyond  101  A  mere  ceorl  has  had.  .a  soke.  .over  his 
house  and  over  his  loaf-eaters. 

Loafed,  loaved  (l^ft,  U»vd),  a.  [f.  LOAF 
sb.l  +  -KD-.J  Having  a  'loaf  or  'head'  (see 
LOAF  j£.l  5). 

1578  LYTI-:  Dodoens  552  In  the  steede  of  the  thicke  cabbaged 
or  lofed  leaves,  it  [cauliflower]  putteth  foorth  many  small 
white  stemmes.  1585  HIGINS  tr.  Juntos'  Nomcnclator  128 
Lactuca sessilis, . .loafed  or  headed lettice.  1817-8 COBBETT 
Year's  Resid.  Amcr.  (1822)  10  We  have  fine  loaved  lettuces. 
1825  —  Rural  Rides  26  All  [farm  animals]  like  these  loavud 
cabbages. 

Loafer  (U?»'fai\  [?f.  LOAF  v?  \-  -EK  l ;  but 
the  sb.  may  be  the  source  of  the  vb.  by  back- 
foimation.]  One  who  spends  his  time  in  idleness. 

1840  R.  H.  DANA  Bef.  Mast\\\.  17  The  men  appeared  to  be 
the  laxiest  people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and  indeed. . 
there  are  no  people  to  whom  the  newly  invented  Yankee 
word  of  'loafer1  is  more  applicable  than  to  the  Spanish 
Americans.  1842  DICKENS  Amer.  Notes  (1850)  1 50/2  When 
we  stop  to  change,  some  two  or  three  half-drunken  loafers 
will  come  loitering  out  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets. 
1852  THOKKAU  Autumn  (1804)  46  Even  insects  in  my  path 
are  not  loafers,  but  have  their  special  errands.  1873  LKI.AND 
Eng-.  Gipsies  $  their  Laug.  vi.  89  When  the  term  first  began 
to  oe  popular  in  1834  or  1835,  I  can  distinctly  remember 
that  it  meant  to  pilfer.  Such,  at  least,  is  my  earliest 
recollection,  and  of  hearing  school  boys  ask  one  another  in 
jest,  of  their  acquisitions  or  gifts,  '  Where  did  you  loaf  that 
from?'  A  petty  pilferer  was  a  loafer,  but  in  a  very  short 
time  all  of  the  tribe  of  loungers  in  the  sun,  and  the  disreput 
able  pickers  up  of  unconsidered  trifles,,  .were  called  loafers. 
1893  LIDUON,  etc.  Life  of  Pusey  L  ii,  Older  boys  knew  that 
lie  was  no  loafer :  and  when  he  felt  unwell  he  could  always 
get  off  *  fagging  cricket '. 

attrib.  1888  URYCE  Amer.  Commw.  II.  Ivii.  397  Among 
the  '  loafer  '  class.  1896  J.  DAVIDSON  Fleet  Street  Eclog. 
Ser.  n.  81,  I  see  the  loafer-burnished  wall. 

Hence  many  nonce-wds.,  as  Loa'ferdom,  the 
state  of  being  a  loafer  ;  Loa'feress,  a  female 
loafer;  Loa'fering,  the  practice  or  'occupation* 
of  a  loafer ;  in  quot.  attrib.  ;  Loa'ferisli  a.,  some 
what  of  a  loafer;  pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of 
a  loafer;  Loa'i'erism,  Loa'fery,  the  practice  of 
loafing ;  Leadership,  the  state  of  being  a  loafer. 

1842  B.  M.  NORMAN  Yucatan  iv.  (1843)  88  The  Casa-real 
..was  the  loafering-place  of  the  Indians.  1861  Macm.  Mag. 
IV.  76/1  Encouraging  '  loafery '  by  the  instances  we  are 
going  to  adduce  of  Idleness  and  Scampishness  succeeding 
where  Philosophy  has  failed.  1866  HOWELLS  Venet.  Life 
xix,  A  scene  composed  of  the  four  pleasant  ruffians  in  the 
Ioaferi>h  postures  which  they  have  learned  as  faechini 
waiting  for  jobs.  1885  Advance  (Chicago)  16  July  458 
Loafers  and  loaferesses.  1889  Home  Missionary  (N.  Y.) 
Dec.  362  Loaferism  and  blackguardism.  1889  Field  y&  Sept. 
448/1  The  dangers  which  'loafership1  entails  upon  the 
future  of  any  juvenile.  1893  Scribners  Mag.  Feb.  262/2 
A  mere  loaferish  breach  of  the  peace.  1894  Forum  (U.  S.) 
May  276  The  steps  from  enforced  idleness  down  into  loafer- 
dom.  .and  crime  are  short  and  near  together. 

Loafing  (l<?u-firj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  LOAF  v.-  +  -ixoi.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  LOAF.  Also  attrib. 

1838  [see  LOAF  v.\.  1846  Simmond"s  Colonial  Mag.  Sept. 
IX.  41  Practices  of  this  kind  come  properly  under  the  head 
of  '  loafing  '  (living  idly  on  other  people),  as  defined  in  the 
American  vocabulary.  1862  H.  KINGSLEV  Ravenshoe  xii, 
Shoeblacks  are  compelled  to  a  great  deal  of  unavoidable 
'loafing'.  1864  SALA  in  Daily  Tel.  13  Oct.,  There  is  ..  a 
public  news-room,  and  a  public  loafing-hall.  1883  A.  M. 
Gow  Primer  of  Politeness  214  The  trouble  began  with 
loafing  ;  loafing  led  to  blackguarding. 

Loafing  (l^'firp,///.  a.  [f.  1  ,OAF  v$  +  .ING  ^.] 
That  loafs. 

1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  \.  ii,  A  half-gipsey,  poaching, 
loafing  fellow.  1873  BLACK  /V.  Tkulc  xiv.  222  Loaling 
vagabonds,  who  would  pick  your  pocket. 

Hence  Loa-fingly  adv.,  in  a  loafing  manner. 

1860  All  Year  Round  No.  42.  367  The  shop,  about  which 
I  had  all  this  time  been  loafingly  prowling. 

Leaflet  (l<7u-f|K;t).  nonce-wd.  [f.  LOAF  sb.1  + 
-LET.]  A  small  loaf. 

1876  G.  MEREDITH  Beauch.  Career  I.  xv.  228  Crisp  home 
made  leaflets. 

Loafs,  obs.  pi.  of  LOAF. 

Loaf-SUgar.  Sugar  refined  and  moulded  into 
a  loaf  or  conical  mass. 
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root  */«/-  ;:*/?-)  to  be  sticky,  occurring  also  in 
LAIR  sli.-  ;  for  cognates  in  other  ablaut-giades  see 
LIME  J<U] 

f  1.  Clay,  clayey  earth,  mud  ;  occas.  '  earth  '  or 
'  clay  '  as  the  material  of  the  human  body.  Obs. 

?735  ''.«'•>••  Voc.  in  \Vr.-Wiilcker  6/38  Argella,  laain.  <  1000 
^EiLPRlC  Gt'«.  ii.  7  God  Jesceop  eornostlice  man  of  f>a;re 
eor5an  lame.  ^1175  Cott.  Hom.  221  And  god  ba  geworhte 
aenne  man  of  lame.  a.  1225  Leg.  h'ath.  991  ^e  !  lie  makede 
he  mon  of  lam  to  his  ilicnesse?  a  1300  Cursor  M.  11985 
And  o  lame  o  (?aa  lakes  selue  Wit  handes  made  he  ^parus 
tuelue.  1 1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  ix.  (Hartholoilititns)  135 
Adame,  pat  wrocht  wes  of  vmwemmyt  lame.  1593  SHAKS. 
Rich.  If,  i.  i.  179  The  purest  treasure  mortall  times  afford 
Is  spotlesse_  reputation :  that  away,  Men  are  but  gilded 
loame,  or  painted  clay.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  1376  The  name 
[Argiletus]  it  taketh  of  a  kind  of  clay  or  lorne,  where  of 
there  is  plentie  in  that  place.  1610  HEALEY  Sf.  Aug.  Citic 
(if  God  xui.  xxiv.  (16201  467  This  man  therefore  being  framed 
of  dust  or  lome  [L.  de  lerrx  fulverc  sive  Unto]  (for  lome  is 
tnoystned  dust).  a  1633  Al'STlN  Medit.  (1635)  289  My 
Fathers  House  is  Earth  where  I  must  lye :  A  House  of 
Clay  best  fits  a  Guest  of  Lome.  1655  CfLpF.ppfcR  Riwrius 
ix.  iii.  257  Some  [sc.  depraved  appetites]  desire  Clay,  Coals, 
Earth,  Loam,  Chalk  and  the  like. 

Jig.  1645  G.  DANIEL  Poems  \Vks.  1878  II.  72  See  to  the 
Politicke  Is  not  Hee  partly  Sicke?  Are  his  Uesignes  vn- 
tnixt  with  Drosse  and  Loame?  a.  1657  LOVELACL'  Poems 
(1864)  192  Thou  art  become  Slave  to  the  spawn  of  mud  and 
lome. 

b.   Used  loosely  for  :    Earth,  ground,  soil.  arch. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  193  par  sal  je  find..O  la/ar  ded  laid 
vnder  lam.  (1440  York  jlfyst.  xxxix.  5  J\Iaria.  In  lame  is 
it  loken  all  my  light,  For-thy  on  grounde  on-glad  I  goo. 
1616  Harbour's  lit-iice  xlx.  256  (ed.  Hart)  That  time  Edward 
of  Carnauerane  1  he  King,  was  dead,  and  laide  in  Lame 
.S'.  stane].  1867  G.  MACDONALD  Poems  160,  I'll  see  the 


1731  FIKLDING  Mock  Doctor  ix.  Wks.  1882  IX.  267  These 
look  exactly  like  lumps  of  loaf-sugar.  ci86s  J.  WYLDE  in 
Circ.  Sci.  I.  356/2  In  a  purer  state. .the  cane-sugar  is  called 
'  loaf  or  '  lump-sugar  '. 

Loam  (}wm  ,  st>.  Forms:  i  14m,  (laam),  3-4 
lam,  3-5,6  -ySc.  lame,  5-8  lome,  (4in  comb,  lorn-), 
6-8  loame,  6-7  Sc.  and  north,  leame,  7  leem,  8-9 
loom,  (y  laem),  6-  loam.  [OE.  lam  neut.  =  MDu., 
Du.  kern,  MLG.  lent,  whence  mod.G.  lehm  masc. ; 
with  different  declension  the  word  is  found  as  OHG. 
leinto  masc.  ^IHG.  leime,  mod.  HG.  dial,  leimen) ; 
the  OTeut.  forms  *laimo-,  *iainton-  are  from  the 


corpse,  ere  he's  laid  in  the  loam.  1871  JOAQUIN  MILLKK 
Songs  of  Italy  (1878)  12  These  skies  are  Rome  !  The  very 
loam  Lifts  up  and  speaks  in  Roman  pride. 


2.  Clay  moistened  with  water  so   as  to  form  a 
paste  capable  of  being  moulded  into  any  shape  ; 
spec,  a  composition  of  moistened   clay  and  sand 
with  an  admixture  of  horse-dung,  chopped  straw, 
or  the  like,  used  in   making   bricks  and  casting- 
moulds,  plastering  walls,  grafting,  etc. 

1480  War  Jr.  Ace.  Edw.  II'  u8jo)  127  Payed.,  for  borde 
naill  and  lome  for  cering  and  amending  of  his  chambre  More. 
1483  CAXION  G^ld.  Leg.  56/2  In  nowyse  gyue  nomore  chaf 
to  the  peple  forto  make  lome  and  claye.  1577  HAKKISON 
Knglaiid  n.  xii.  '1877)  l.  234  The  dale  wherewith  our  houses 
are  impanelled,  is  either  white,  red,  or  blue,. .the  second  is 
called  lume.  1587  MASCAM.  (/V'z'r.  Cattk  (1627)  40  Ye  may 
giue  him  lome  of  a  wall  mi.xt  \\ilh  vrine.  1602  SHAKS.  Hait^\. 
i.  233.  1626  HACON  Syh'a  §  427  You  may  take  off  the  ISarke 
of  any  Hough  . .  and  couer  the  bare  Place . .  with  Loame  well 
tempered  with  Horse-dung,  binding  it  fast  downe.  1683 
Moxox  .1[ecli.  Excrc.  n  Make  a  Loam  of  three  parts  Clay 
and  one  part  Horse-dung.  1684  Ibid.  57  My  covering  Steel 
[in  annealing]  with  a  course  Powder  of  Cow-Horns,  .  .  and 
so  inclosing  it  in  a  Loam.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n. 
86/2  Lome,  a  kind  of  Clay  to  put  about  Grafts,  made  of 
Clay  and  Horse-dung.  1694  DRYDEN  Love  Triunifli.  iv.  i. 
65  The  Lodging  Rooms  are  furnisht  with  Loam,  c  1710 
C.  FIENNES  Diary  (1888)  116  Their  buildings  are  of  timber 
of  Loame  and  Lathes.  1759  KLLIS  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  208 
A  cake  of  plaisterers  stiff  loam,  or  such  as  the  brewers  use 
to  stop  their  beer  barrel-.  1789  ]'.. SMYTH  tr.  AldricNs  Archil. 
(1818)  80  The  loom  during  the  winter  should  be  kept  steeped, 
and  made  into  bricks  in  the  spring.  1839  UKI:  Diet.  Arts 
518-19  [Foitnding.\  Over  the  brick  dome  a  pasty  layer  of 
loam  is  applied . .  ;  this  surface  is  then  coated  with  a  mui.li 
smoother  loam.  1883'!'.  D.  WEST  A  mcr.  Foundry  Pract. 
(ed.  2)  184  In  some  places  a  natural  loam  can  be  obtained — 
but  this  is  rare ;  most  shops  have  to  make  their  loam  of 
different  proportions  of  sharp  and  loam  sands. 

Proverb,  f/tr.  1586  HOOKER  Scrm.  ii.  §  19  Wks.  (1888) 
III.  504  But  we  wash  a  wall  of  loam  ;  we  labour  in  vain. 

3.  A  soil  of  great  fertility  composed   chiefly  of 
clay  and  sand  with  an  admixture  of  decomposed 
vegetable  matter. 

It  is  called  clay  loam  or  sandy  loam  according  as  the  clay 
or  sand  preponderates. 

1664  EVELYN  Ka.1.  Hart.,ifay(ijaSl  57  A  natural  Earth, with 
an  Eye  of  Loam  in  it  (such  as  is  proper  for  most  Flowers). 
1727  BUADLKY  Fain.  Diet.  s.v.  Flower,  Where  the  Ground  is 
too  slifT,  and  that  you  desire  a  natural  Mixture  to  bring  it  to 
the  State  of  Loam,  you  must  add  to  it  a  sufficient  Quantity 
of  dry  or  Sea  Sand.  1765  A.  DlCKSpN  Treat.  Agric.  (ed.  2) 

~*  '•  ' v-i-1-  : '--I  original  soil,  but  the  earth 


458  Loam,  it  is  probable,  is  not  an  original  soil,  but  the  earth 
of  rotten  vegetables.  1767  A.  YOUNG  Farmer's  Lett.  People 
no  The  soil  is  an  exceeding  light  sandy  loam.  1806  Gazet 
teer  Scotl.  (ed.  2)  r6  The  soil . .  consisting  of  clay  and  sand, 
and  in  some  places  of  a  loam.  1830  LYEI.L  Princ.  Ceol.  I. 
268  Cliffs,  composed  . .  of  alternating  strata  of  blue  clay, 
gravel,  loam,  and  fine  sand.  1879  JEH-ERIES  Wild  Lifemt,. 
Co.  376  The  loam  discolours  the  water  during  a  storm  for 
several  yards  out  to  sea.  1887  T.  HAKDY  IVoodlanders  II. 
xii.  228  The  fruity  district  of  deep  loam. 

4.  atlrili.  passing  into  adj.  Made  of  or  consisting 
of  loam. 

1536  BELLENDEN  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  108  In  Fyndpure.. 
wes  found  ane  anciant  sepulture,  in  quhilk  were  ii  lame 


tegitur  i/ni  nan  hotel  nrnam... And  heauens  will  cover 
when  leame  tombes  cannot  do'ide.  1623  GOAD  Dole/.  F.uen- 
Soitg  13  They  with  their  Kniues  opened  the  Loame-wall 
next  vnto  them.  1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1664)  66  Are  we 
not  Gods  leem  vessels?  1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (1842) 
260  He  dreamed  that  he  was  a  lame  pig.  1655  FULLER  Ch. 
Hist  x  vi  §  31  To  cut  their  passage  out  of  a  lome  wall  into 
the  next  chamber.  1663  Inv.  Ld.  J.  Gordons  Furniture, 
A  lame  pot  for  watering  chamberes.  1703  Land.  Gaz. 
No.  3953/1  A  Manufacture  of  Lame,  Purslaine  and  Earthen 


LOAN. 

Ware.  1824  MACTAGGART  Galtovid.  Encycl.  s.v.  Aschet, 
\shets  seem  to  have  been  the  first  tilings  of  lame  ware. 
\9&$Cassctls  Fain.  Mag.  Feb.  140  Our  loam-heap  should 
be  free  from  all  vermin. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  spec,  in  Founding,  B  nek- 
making  and  Bricklaying,  as  loam  brick,  cake,  cast 
ing,  lute,  mould,  work;  loam-beater,  -board,  -hook, 
-mill,  -moulder,  -moulding;  loam-salts,  ?  land 
composed  of  loam  impregnated  with  salt. 

1888  Lock-MoocCs  Diet.  Mech.  Engin.,  *Loam  Board,  a 
board  having  an  edge  cut  to  the  outline  of  the  sectional 
shape  of  the  work  which  it  is  intended  to  strike  up. 
1881  C.  WYLIE  Iron  Founding  15  Dried  loam  off  castings 
..  is  only  used  for  making  *loam  bricks  for  cores.  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mcc/i.,  *Loam-cakc.  1881  C.  WYLIK  Iron 
Founding  49  *Loam  castings,  as  a  rule,  do  not  contract  so 
much  as  sand  castings.  1700  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.,  Brick- 
Ltycrs-Wks.  14  A  vLoame-hook,  Beater,  Shovel,  Pick-Ax, 
Basket  and  Hod,  which  commonly  belong  to  Bricklaier.s 
Labourers,  and  may  be  called  the  Labourers  Tools.  1839 
UKK  Diet,  Arts  1057  It  [sc.  a  stoneware  pipe]  is  . .  secured 
at  the  joints  with  *loam-lute.  Ibid.  518  The  mould  is  formed 
of  a  pasty  mixture  of  clay,  water,  sand,  and  cow's  hair. . 
kneaded  together  in  what  is  called  the  'loam  mill.  Ibid. 
"'  Loam  moulds.  1881  C.  WYUE  Iron  Founding<$>  No  doubt 
Hiram,  in  Solomon's  time,  was  a  thorough  *lo;im-moulder. 
Ibid.)  *Loam  moulding  stands  distinctly  apart  from  either 
green-sand  or  dry-sand  moulding.  185*  WIGGINS  Embank 
ing  ioo  A  piece  of  silty  xloam-salts,  near  Fossdyke.  18. . 
Archil.  Pnhl.  Soc.  Diet,  s.v.,  Early  *Ioam  work  [sc.  in 
building]  is  often  stamped  in  patterns.  1881  C.  WVLIE 
Iron  Founding  50  In  large  loam  castings  this  occurs  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  ^mall  or  light  loam  work. 

Loam  (Itwm],  v.     [f.  L-IAM  sl>,] 

1.  trans.  To  cover  or  plaster  with  loam.  ?  Cbs. 
1600  SURFLET  Country  Farutc  in.  xviii.  460  After. .  loming 

the  Joints  and  seames  very  well  with  gum  and  wax  ini.xt 
U>g<;ther.  1630  CATI.  SMITH  'l'rai>.  fy  Adv.  ^5  With  the 
a^hes  of  bones  tempured  'with  uile,  Camels  haire.  and  a  clay 
they  have;  they  lome  them  so  well,  that  no  weather  will 
pierce  them.  1671  J.  WEBSTER  iMetallo^r,  xi.  157  They 
diligently  lome  or  daub  up  the  pots  with  clay,  or  lute.  1703 
TdoxoN  Mcch.  E.rcrc.  264  Girders  which  lye  in  the  Wall>, 
must  be  Loaraed  all  over,  to  preserve  them  from  the  corrod- 
tn<'  of  the  Morter. 

2.  To  diess  with  loam. 

?  1842  LASCK  Cottage  Fanner  12  They  are  grown  in  the 
deep  sands  which  have  been  loamed. 

Loamecl  (1<?«md),  a.  rare.  [f.  LOAM  v.  and  sb. 
+  -KJ>.]  a.  Stopped  with  'loam'  or  earth,  b. 
In  dcep-loamed,  having  a  great  depth  of  loam. 

1819  KEATS  Isabella  xxxv,  The  forest  tomb  Had.. taken 
the  soft  lute  From  his  lorn  voice,  and  past  his  loamed  ears 
Had  made  a  miry  channel  for  his  tears.  1900  Conlcn>p. 
Rev.  Sept.  347  A  deep-loamed  field. 

Loaillless  (l(7i''mles),  a.  nonce-Wei,  [f.  I, HAM 
sl>.  +  -Miss.]  \Vithout  loam  ;  unmixed  witli  loam. 

1872  BLACK  IK  Lays  liighl.  183  Even  in  that  thin,  and 
loamless  brook  The  mountain-trout.. all  nimbly  glancing 
1  spied. 

t  Loa'lll-pit.  Ohs.  In  i  lampytt,  4  lompet, 
6  lome-pitt.  A  clay  pit. 

990  in  Kemble  Cod.  Dipl.  III.  252/24  Swa  andlang  mearce 
on  da  lampyttas.  c  1315  SHOKKHAM  i\r.  134  pe  crokkere 
my?te  segge  :  pou  proud  erbe  of  lompet,  Ine  felbe  bou 
schelt  lygge.  1596-7  S.  FINCHK  in  Dttcard's  Hist.  Croydon 
App.  (1783)  157  The  lome-pitts  beyond  Dubbers-hill. 

Loamy  (iJti'mi),  a.     [f.  LOAM  sb*  +  -Y  1.] 

tl.  Formed  of  earth  (see  LOAM  sb.  i ).  Obs.rare-1. 

c  1230  Halt  Aleict.  47  Alle  \>co  bat  leauen  luue  of  lami 
mon  ;  for  to  beon  his  leofmon, 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  loam  ;  consisting  of,  or 
resemhling.  loam. 

I599  Kt'otighton's  Let.  \ii.  24  \\'ith  thi>  Rabbinicall  rub 
bish  ..haue  you  laboured  a  lornie  and  sandie  building.  1607 
TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  495  He  [Agricola]  ascribeth  to  the 
beech-martin,  a  loamie  or  red  throat.  [A  mistranslation  of 
<juod  ^itttur  cius  Intel  sit  coloris,  G.  Agricola  De  Re 
Met  all.  (1561)  490.]  1626  BACON  Syh-a  §665  Mellow  Earth 
is  the  best ..  Especially  if  it  be  not  Loamy  and  Binding. 
1720  I)K  FOK  Capt.  Singleton  vii.  (1840)  118  We  found  the 
earth .  .of  a  yellowish  loamy  colour.  1784  COWPER  Task  iv. 
437  The  farmer's  hedge  Plash'd  neatly,  and  secured  with 
driven  stakes  Deep  in  the  loamy  bank.  1876  PACK  Adv. 
Tcxt-Bk.  Geol.  xx.  432  Its  dark  loamy  aspect  renders  it 
readily  separable  from  the  *  subsoil '  of  sand. 

t  b.  Built  with  loam  or  plaster.   Obs.  rare—1. 

1658  HEWYT  Last  Serin.  195  The  Peasant  that  from  his 
loamy  cottage  is  carried  prisoner  to  a  stately  Castle  .. 
changes  his  golden  liberty  for  iron  .shackles. 

Hence  Loa'xnily  adv.t  (nonce-ivd.}  in  the  manner 
of  loamy  soil,  Loa'miness. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Loaminess,  fulness  of  Loam,  or  luamy 
Nature.  1841  J.  GKEY  in  Jrnl.  R.  Agtic.Soc.  II.  n.  171 
The  greater  friability  and  loaminess  of  the  soil.  1869 
BLACKMOKK  Lorna  D.  vii,  The  bank  is  steep,  .overhanging 

Loan  i>~un),  s&.l  Forms:  3-4  lan(e,  5-6  Sc. 
lane,  layne,  3-8  lone,  (4  Ion,  5  lonne,  7loyane), 
4-6  loon(e,  5  lo-wne,  6  londe;,  6  7  loane,  6- 
loan.  [a.  ON.  Ian  neut.  (Da.  /aati,  Sw.  /d«)  =  OK. 
/i£//fem.,MDu./#/tf  [DlL««0,OHG.  tihan  (MHG. 
IC'/ien,  mod.G./^///0  Bent:— OTeut */*»M«ww-j  -oz-t 
neut. :— OAryan  *lotqne$-t  -os-  (Skr.  reknas  inherit 
ance,  wealth),  f.  root  *loiq-  (:  leiq- :  liq-}  represented 
in  Or.  \fiirfiv  to  leave,  Goth,  leihwaii,  OHG.  Ithan 
(mod.G.  leiheti),  OE.  lion  to  lend. 

The  OE.  lien  did  not  survive  into  ME.,  being  superseded 
by  the  Scandinavian  form;  but  its  derivative  vb.  Ixnan  is 
the  source  of  LEND  zv] 
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LOAN. 

fl.  A  gift  or  grant  fiom  a  superior.   Obs. 

if  !24o.SVi<t'/c5  H'n'-tic'm  Colt,  Horn.  257  Wiit.  .|>unkt5  god 
Seorne.  .ofsericlle  lane  [MS.  T.  leane].  .)>at  he  haue3  ileanet 
him.f  «  1250  Prtrv .  sEljred  186  in  O.  £.  Misc.  1 14  Ayhte  nys 
lion  iltlre  istreon  ;  ac  hit  is  godes  lone,  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
ioi7<)  In  thrin  his  godes  did  he  dele  )>at  godd  had  lent  him 
of  his  lane.  13. .  Evang:  Nicod.  1530  in  A  rchiv  Stud,  tiett. 
Spr.  LIII.  419  f>us  all  |ja  saintes  panked  him  ryght  pat 
hlyke  lane  wald  pain  len.  a  1375  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bff.  App. 
iv.  640  Vr  lord  lene  vs  bat  Ion.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Soinpn.  T. 
151  God  be  thanked  of  his  loone.  c  1440  Bout:  Flor.  1916 
The  lady..Dwellyd  as  nonne.  .Lpveing  god  of  hys  loone. 
<  1460  Toivnelty  frlyst.  xix.  271  Thou  leyne  vs  lyfTyng  on 
thi  lone.  <  1470  HENKVSON  Alor.  Fab.  xll.  (Wolf  f[  Ltiinb} 
xix,  Lordis  that  hes  land  be  goddis  lane  [riiius  tane,  gane]. 

2.  A  thing  lent ;  something  the  use  of  which  is 
allowed  for  a  time,  on  the  understanding  that  it 
shall  be  returned  or  an  equivalent  given ;  esp.  a 
sum  of  money  lent  on  these  conditions,  and  usually 
at  interest.  Pur.  •)-  to  loan :  as  a  loan. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  14036  Tua  men  . .  asked  him  penis  to 
Ian.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxvi.  (Nyc/wlas)  810  pe  low 
..  gert  cal  hyme  in  lugment,  to  prowe  his  lane  bat  he 
lent.  1388  WVCLIF  Exad.  xxii.  25  If  thou  }yuest  money 
to  loone  to  my  pore  puple.  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  i.  iii. 
16  5«ve  je  loone,  hoping  no  thing  ther  of  [Luke  vi.  .35]. 
1467  in  Eng.  GiMs  (1870)  387  Euery  man  that  payeth  to 
such  a  yefte  or  lone  aboue  specificied.  1502  Ord.  Crysteit 
Men  (W.  de  VV.  1506)  iv.  xxi.  226  He  the  whiche  receyueth 
that  londe  of  money.  1533  GAU  Riclit  l>'ay  17  Our  sal- 
uior  sais  in  the  vi  chaiptur  of  S.  Luc.  len  3our  layne 
traistand  no  thing  thairfor.  1611  BIBLE  i  Sam.  ii.  20  The 
Lord  giue  thee  seed  of  this  woman,  for  the  loane  which 
is  lent  to  the  Lord.  1740  W.  DOUGLASS  Disc.  Curr.  Brit. 
Plant.  Amer.  ii  Their  .Money  being  Loans  of  Paper  Credit 
called  Bills,  from  their  Government  to  private  Persons  upon 
Land  Security.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India  II.  409 
1  >har  ceded  to  the  British  government  ..  as  security  for  a 
pecuniary  loan,  the  province  of  Bajrsia  for  five  years.  1863 
KAWCETT  Pol.  Econ.  i.  iv.  (1876)  37  Indian  railways  have  been 
constructed  by  loans  subscribed  almost  entirely  in  England. 
b.  fig.  Said,  in  recent  use,  of  something  (as  a 
word,  a  custom)  '  borrowed '  or  adopted  by  one 
people  from  another. 

1891  T.  K.  CHEYNE  I'salter  viii.  405  To  regard  the  con 
ceptions  of  Isa.  Ixv.  17,  and  still  more,  of  Isa.  Ixvi.  15  as 
mere  loans  from  Mazdeism  is  uncritical.  1893  E.  P.  BAKROW 
Regni  Eyangelium  iv.  78  Inward  graces  and  outward  op 
portunities  are  loans  which  may  be  enlarged  by  use  and 
must  he-accounted  for. 

3.  The  action  of  lending ;    an  instance  of  this ; 
also  in  phr.  \at,  \by,  \int  on  or  upon  loan;  and 
t  to  put  to  loan,  in  quot._/f^. 

c  1290  5.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  2+4/136  '  Leneth  me  ',  he  seJe,  '  Ane 
bondret  quarters  of  h:it  corn . . fiis  schipmen  seiden  ne  don e  we 
make  no  lone '.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Skip/nan's  T.  295  No  wight 
inalthisworld  wiste  of  this  loone.  I393LANGL.  /'.  PI.  C  v.  194 
Lumbardes  of  kikes  bat  lyuen  by  lone  as  lewes.  1454  Rolls 
o/ Parlt.  V.  245  '2  Ther  shal  be  severally  leveide  and  had  by 
wey  of  lorme  and  preste  to  hym.  1463  Maim,  ff  Hoitsek. 
E.rp.  (Roxb.)  220  Item,  delyveryd  to  the  sayd  Straton,  by 
lone,  xijrf.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vn.  496  Any  bargeyn  or 
lowne  of  money  by  way  of  vsury.  a  1548  HALL  Ctlron., 
Ethu.  IV,  244  Money,  .prested  out  in  lone.  1646  Mas- 
sack.  Col.  RA:  4  Nov.  (1853)  II.  164  The  Corte  ..  for 
merly  granted  Maior  Nehemia  Bourne  the  loane  of  sixe 
great  guns.  1712  HEARNE  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  319, 
I  am  promis'd  the  loan  of  it  [a  book].  1721  Rhode  Island 
Col.  Rec.  (1859)  IV.  297  To  permit  and  suffer  the  said 
Richard  Ward  to  have  and  take  upon  loan  as  much  of  said 
bills.,  as  by  them  shall  be  thought  needful.  1729  New 
llampfli.  Prov.  Papfrs  (18701  IV.  553  The  vote  of  the 
House,  .for  re-emitting  some  bills  at  loan.  1753  WASHING- 
•I  ON  Jml.  (1754)  6  The  Waters  were  quite  impassable,  without 
swimming  our  Horses  ;  which  obliged  us  to- get  the  Loan  of 
u  Canoe.  1813  J.  AUAMS  Hftl.(lij6)  X.  36, 1  am  much  obliged 
tu  you  . .  for  the  loan  of  this  precious  collection  of  memorials. 
1817  \V.  SLLWVN  Law  .V/W  Prius  (ed.  4)  1 1.  972  If  the  loan 
is  not  upon  the  vessel,  but  upon  the  goods  and  merchandize. 
1845  S.  AUSTIN  R anke's  Hist.  Re/.  III.  605  He  incessantly 
pressed  for  a  '  brave  sum  of  money 'on  loan.  1858  W.  H. 
SL-MSKR  in  A".  Eng.  Hist,  f,  Gen.  Rcf.  XII.  226,  I  obtained 
the  loan  of  that  Order  Book.  1900  MRS.  CARVS-WILSON 
Irene  Peti-ic  Pref.  1 2,  I  am  indebted  ..  to  many  friends  for 
loan  of  letters,  etc. 

trans/,  and^f.  (ran).  1538  ELYOT  Diet.  Addit.,  A  lutiiam 
lllitt..ag  hath  not  his  lyfe  but  in  lone.  1609  HEYWOOU 
Brit.  Troy  v.  xlix.  118  The  blow  was  put  to  loane.  1854 
THACKERAY  Nmcomtt  I.  297  She  gratified  Clive  by  a 
momentary  loan  of  two  knuckly  old  fingers. 

t  b.  occas.  The  action  of  hiring  or  letting. 

1601  Exp.  Judges  riding  lYest.  ,J-  Oxfml  Circuit  49  in 
CmtdtH  Misc.  11858)  IV,  It.  the  loane  of  ve»sells  vi.  iiijrf. 
1790  II  'eston  Rec.  (Massach.)  5  Apr.  (1893)  414  The  proceeds 
of  the  Sale  or  Loan  of  the  Same  [pews]  to  Discharge  the 
Debts  of  the  Town. 

4.  National  finance,  a.  A  contribution  of  money, 
formerly  often  a  forced   one,  from   private   indi 
viduals  or  public  bodies,  towards  the  expenses  of 
the  state,  the  amount  of  which  is  acknowledged 
by  the  government  as  a  debt ;  sometimes,  the  sum 
of  money  so  contributed. 

1430  Rolls  ofParlt.  V.  8/2  Ye  gret  loones  and  presttes,  ye  ' 
which  yei  have  afore  this  tyme  made  unto  our  said  Soverain  i 
Lord.  1495  Act  ii  Hen.  I'll,  c.  8  At  the  tyme  of  the  same 
lone  or  taking  of  the  seid  money.  1542-3  Act  34  fy  35  Hen. 
VIII,  c.  2  §  i  Enery  high  collectour  of  any  .xv.  subsidie  or 
other  taxe  or  lone,  a  1548  HAI.I.  Citron.,  Hen.  VIII,  102  b, 
At  the  last  loane  some  lent  the  fifth  part.  1603  .\'orth's 
t'lutarji,  Seneca  116121  1217  He.  .ransacked  all  Italic  with 
impositions  and  excessiue  lones.  1626  in  Crt.  fy  Times 
CAas._  I  (1848)  I.  126  The  money  which  the  aldermen  gave 
the  king,  they  neither  presented  in  the  name  of  a  loan  nor 
of  their  own  proper  gift.  1772  Jvnius'  Lett.  Ixviii.  ^47  Several 
persons . .  refused  to  contribute  to  a  loan  exacted  by  Charles 
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|  the  First.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU/>.  Wines  fy  Pol.  vi. 82  Loans 
of  almost  every  kind,  and  under  every  species  of  pretence  had 

I  been  raised  upon  the  suffering  nation .  1845  S.  AUSTIN  Rankes 
Hist.  Rcf.  II.  143  They,  .obstinately  refused  to  grant  a  loan 
which  they  were  called  upon  to  advance,  and  which  was  to  be 

j  repaid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  for  the  Turkish  war. 
1868  G.  DUFF  Pol.  Surv.  162  Since  Juarez  triumphed,  there 
have  been  no  forced  loans,  no  exactions. 

b.  An  arrangement  or  contract  by  which  a  go- 

,  ve foment  receives  upon  its  own  credit  advances  of 
money  on  specified  conditions,  esp.  the  pajment 
of  a  stipulated  interest. 

1765  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  I.  viii.  324  The  frequent  oppor 
tunities  of  conferring  particular  obligations,  by  preference 
in  loans  [etc.].  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India.  \.  109  It  had 
been  thought  necessary  to  offer.,  ten  percent,  per  annum, 
on  a  loan.  1846  McCt'LLOCH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  II. 
429  To  reduce  the  charge  on  account  of  the  loan  to  3  or  3^ 
per  cent.  1853  BRIGHT  Sp,  India  3  June,  The  Company  has 
contracted  loans  to  the  extent  of  i6,ooo,oco/. 
5.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  simple  attributive,  as 

I  loan-account ,-act)-ehest)  -fund,-shop\  b.  objective, 
as  loan-contractor,  -jobber,  -jobbing',  floan-bank, 
an  establishment  from  which  poor  people  could 
borrow  money  at  a  low  rate ;  f  loan-  bill  ^ 
exchequer -b  III  \  loan-collection,  a  collection 
of  works  of  art,  curiosities,  or  the  like,  lent 
by  their  owners  for  exhibition ;  loan-god,  a 
god  borrowed  from  another  religion;  loan- 
holder,  one  who  holds  debentures  or  other  ac 
knowledgements  of  a  loan;  a  mortgagee;  f  loan- 
house  ~  LOAN-OFFICE  i  ;  loan-monger,  a  con 
temptuous  name  for  a  loan-contractor  ;  so  loan- 
mongering  vbl.  sb.,  loan-mongery ;  loan-myth, 
a  myth  borrowed  from  a  foreign  mythology;  loan- 
note,  an  acknowledgement  of  indebtedness  signed 
by  an  officer  of  a  borrowing  society  on  its  behalf  ; 
t  loan-recusant,  one  who  refused  to  contribute  to 
a  loan ;  loan-society,  an  association  of  persons 
who  pay  a  periodical  subscription  in  order  to  form 
a  fund  from  which  loans  may  be  made  to  members 
or  others ;  loan-word  [  =  G.  fehnwort],  a  word 
adopted  or  borrowed  from  another  language.  Also 
LOAN-MONET,  LOAN-OFFICE. 

1899  ll'cstm.  Gaz.  22  Aug.  6/3  The  customer,  .is  informed 
that  a  'loan-account.. hfU  been  opened  in  his  name.  1743 
N&uHatnpsh.  Prov,  Papers  ^1871;  V.  668  The  *Loan  Act  for 
emitting  ,£25,000  which  his  Majesty  has  condescended  to 
approve.  1662  PETTY  Taxes  u  If  publick  *loan-banks,  lom- 
bards,  or  banks  of  credit,  .were  erected.  1746  Connect.  Col. 
Rec.  (1876)  IX.  250  A  certificate  ..  for  letting  out  the  loan 
bunk  made  by  this  Colony.  1872  YEATS  Growth  Comm.  63 
Loan  banks  lent  money.  1722  Land.  Gaz.  No.  6078/2  The 
Exchequer  Bills,  called  *Loan  Bills.  1886  WILLIS  &.  CLARK 
Cambridge  III.  473  There  were  special  *loan-chests,  the 
borrower  deposited  some  object  of  value  as  a  pledge  in  the 
chest  out^  of  which  his  loan  had  been  taken.  1895  H.  F. 
BROWN  Biog.  J.  A.  Symonds  I.  100  Symonds  saw  the  first 
*loan  collection  of  old  masters  [at  Manchester].  1834 
Tail's  Mag.  I.  390/1  The  vitals  are  eaten  out  of  Old 
England  by  subsidies,  *loan-contractors,  and  Jew-jobbers. 
1835  Act  5  .y  6  Will.  /K,  c.  23  §  i  Certain  Institutions 
fur  establishing  *Loan  funds  have  been  ..  established  .. 
for  the  Benefit,  .of  the  Labouring  Classes.  1803  DK.  ARGYLL 
Unseen.  Foundat.  Society  xvi.  521  A  loan-fund  had  been 
opened.  1901  A.  LANG  Magic  $•  Rctig.  ii.  15  The  Theory  of 
*Loan-Gods;  or  borrowed  Religion.  1823  BYRON  To  Bow- 
Ting  10  Oct.  in  Moore  Lett.  <$•  Jrnls.  Byron  (1830)  II.  693  It 
will  be  requisite  for  the  Moan-holders  to  set  apart.  -5o,ooo/. 
sterling  for  that  purpose.  1883  Manch.  Exam.  6  Nov.  5/1 
The  shareholders  and  loanholders  would  iiave  confidence. 
1622  T.  SCOTT  Bclg.  Pismire  79  Their  Lumbards,  or  *Loane- 
houses,  are  principally  for  the  benefit  of  the  poore.  1797  in 
Spirit  Pub.  Jrnts.  (1802)  I.  84  "Loan-jobbers  and  Con 
tractors  are  quarrelling  who  shall  rob  us.  1822  in  Cobbett 
Rur.  Rides  (1885)  I.  144  Loan-jobbers,  stock-jobbers,  Jews. 
1831'!'.  L,  VY-^Q^YL  Crotchet  Cast le\.  (1887)  15  A  junior  part 
ner  in  the  eminent  *loan-jobbing  firm  of  Catchflat  and  Com 
pany.  1837  DISRAELI  I'enetia  i.  iv,  He.  .turned  up  his  nose  at 
the  Walpolian  *  loan  mongers.  1898  Spectator  8  Jan.  39  The 
plunder  of  conquered  States  for  the  benefit  of  the  victor 
through  the  agency  of  the  loan-monger.  1826  in  Cobbett 
Rur.  Rides  (1885)  II.  259  Till  excises  and  "loanmongering 
began,  these  vermin  [the  Quakers]  were  never  heard  of  in 
England.  1822  Extinnncr  419/2  This  must  be  the  case 
..even  if  *loan-mongery  goes  on.  1887  LANG  Mytli^ 
Kit  mil,  *,•  Rclig.  1.  322  Many  Greek  myths  are  'loan- 
myths  '.  1883  Law  Rct>.  1 1  Q.  Bench  Div.  564  The  *  loan- 
notes  of  the  Cherry  Tree  Building  Society.  1654  II. 
L'KsTKAXGE  Clias.  /  (1655)  75  The  *  Loan- Recusants  ap 
peared  the  only  men  in  the  peoples  affections.  1849  A'.  <y 
Q.  ist  Ser.  I.  5  The  Lombard  merchants,  .were  the  first  to 
open  'loan-shops  in  England.  1835  Act  5  $  6  /F///.  /K, 
c.  23  An  Act  for  the  Establishment  of  *Loan  Societies  in 
England  and  Wales.  1874  SAYCE  Gw<r/<ir.  Philol.  v.  171 
*Loan-\yords  are  common  to  all  dialects.  1900  MAUGO- 
I.IOUTH  in  Expositor  Apr.  248  Isaiah's  oracles  were  full  of 
Aramaic  loan-words. 

Loan  (l(7»u),  sl>.~  Now  only  Sc.  and  dial.  Also 
4,  8-9  lone.  [See  LANE  sb.] 

1.  A  lane,  a  by-road. 

1362  LASCL,  P.  PI.  A.  n.  192  Ly^ere.  .Lurkede  borw  loni;> 
[/>'.,  C.  lanes].  Ibid.  v.  162  Clarisse  of  Cokkes  lone  [/>'., 
C'.  lane].  1785  FORBES  Poems  Buchan  dial.  33  Why  fear'd  ' 
be  to  gang  up  the  lone,  and  trembled  at  their  swords  ?  1809 
T.  DONALDSON  Poems  94  An'  down  the  loan  lie  took  hi> 
flight.  1868  ATKINSON  Cleveland  Gloss.,  Lone,  loan,  a  lane, 
a  narrow  passage.  1894  CKOCKETT  Lilac  Snnbon.nct  36 
Maybes  he's  comin'  up  the  loan  this  verra  meenit. 

2.  An  open  uncultivated  piece  of  ground  near  a    , 
farmhouse  or  village,  on  which  the  cows  are  milked.    , 


LOANING. 

1713  RAMSAY  Christ's  Kirk  Gr.  n.  xix,  Milk  het  frae  the 
loan.  1721  —  Richy  <y  Sandy  72  Nuckle  kye  stand  fowling 
in  the  loans.  1881  W.  1'.  Ross  Poems  208  From  the  woods 
and  loans  An  answering  storm  was  hurled. 

tliOan,  sb;*    Sc.    Obs.     [?a.  Gad.  /<>«.]     Pro 
visions.     Also  attrib. ,  loan-money,  loan-silver, 
board  wages. 
r  a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  II.  28; 


:ges  . .  be  in  reddiness  prepairit  with  all  diligens  to  repair 
whair  and  when  he  think  fitting,  vpone  48  houris  aduerttse- 
ment,  with  15  dayis  lone.  « 1670  SPALDIHG  ibid.  316  Ilk 
heretour  to  furnesh  his  prest  man  with  40  dayis  loan.  Ibid. 
II.  320  Ilk  souldiour  to  haue  sex  schillin^es  ilk  day,  during 
the^space  of  40  dayes,  of  loan  siluer..Togidder  also  with 
thair  hyre  or  levie  or  loan  money,  a  1836  W.  ROBERTSON 
in  W.  Walker  Bards  Bon-Accord  (1887)  606  Aft  there's 
ease  in  dolefu'  croon,  Tho'  little  loan  lie  in  the  wallet. 

Loan  (l<?"n),  v.  Now  chiefly  U.  S.  Forms  : 
(?3-4  lane(n),  6  loane,  6,  8  lone,  6-  loan.  [i. 
LOAN  sb.i 

The  earliest  quots.  are  doubtful,  as  they  may  belong  to 
LEND  z*.2  \a  miswritten  for  3f) ;  if  correct,  they  indicate  an 
early  adoption  of  ON.  Idna  of  equivalent  etymology.] 

trans.  To  grant  the  loan  of ;  to  lend.  Also  with 
out. 

c  1200  Vices  <$•  Virtues  (1888)  77  Gif  Su  him  lanst  ani  J?ing 
of  5inen.  <:  1205  LAV.  3680  Ich  be  wulle  lanen  of  mine 
leode-folc  fif  hundred  schipes.  Ibid.  6247  Ic  eow  \\ulle 
i  lanen  [etc.].  1542-3  Act  34  <$•  35  Hen.  VIII,  c.  2  §  i 
I  Lonyng  or  leying  out  the  same  for  gaines  in  purchasing 
landes.  £1640  J.  SMYTH  Lives  Berkleys  (18831  L  z°3  I» 
yeares  of  dearth  and  Scarcity,  [he]  loaned  to  many  of  them 
..wheat  and  other  corne  out  of  his  grayneries.  1644  J. 
LANGLEY  Mourn/.  Note  of  Dove  20  By  way  of  location,  or 
loaning  them  out.  1729  B.  FESSENDKN  in  N,  Eng.  Hist,  fy 
Gen.  Reg.  (1859)  XIII.  32  Gersliom  Tobey  loans  Oxen.  1740 
Connect.  Col.  Rec.  (1874)  VIII.  320  The  remainder  of  the 
said  thirty  thousand  pounds  . .  shall  be  loaned  out  to 
particular  persons.  1785  ll'cston  Rec.  uMassach.)  19  Sept. 
(1893)  370  Said  sum  being  I.oned  to  the  Treasurer  by  the 
Direction  of  the  Town.  1803  F  ESS  EN  DEN  Terrible  Tractorat. 
i.  (ed.  2)  3  They  will  not  loan  me,  gratis,  Their  jingling  sing 
song  apparatus.  1834  CALHOUN  Wks.  II.  328  The  power 
to  withdraw  the  money  from  the  deposit,  and  loan  it  to 
favorite  State  banks.  1847  BROWNSON  H'ks.  V.  541  We 
once  loaned  a  Protestant  lady  a  pamphlet  by  an  eminent 
Catholic  divine.  1880  BONAMY  PRICE  in  Eraser's  Mag.  May 
674  He  receives  a  deposit  from  one  man  ;  he  loans  it  out  in 
part.. to  another.  1896  NEWNHAM-DAVIS  Three  Men>  etc. 
172  The  stalls,  .are  barrack  chairs  loaned  for  the  occasion. 

absol.  or  intr.  a  1325  Prose  Psalter  xxxvi[i).  27  The 
ry}tful  ys  merciful,  .and  laneb  [MS.  Dubl.  lenepj.  1864  in 
WEBSTER.  1901  N.  Amer.  Rev.  Feb.  262  The  limit,  .within 
which  the  executive  officers .  .may  loan  to  a  director. 

Loan,  obs.  form  of  LONE  a. 

Loanable  (l^nab'l),  a.  [f.  LOAN  Z/.  +  -ABLE.] 
That  may  be  loaned  or  lent,  esp.  of  capital,  etc. : 
Available  for  use  in  loans. 

1848  MILL  Pol.  Econ.  in.  xxiii.  §  4  (1876)  390  It  is  there- 
fore  so  much  subtracted  from  the  amount  of  what  may  be 
correctly  called  loanable  capital.  1885  Blanch.  Guard. 
•jo  July  5/5  The  accumulation  of  loanable  gold  in  the  banks 
.  .is  a  proof  that  gold  has  not  risen  in  value. 

Loaned  (l^und),  ///.  a.  [f.  LOAN  v.  +  -ED  1.] 
That  lias  been  lent ;  that  has  been  issued  as  a  loan. 

1553  GKIMALDE  Cicero's  Offices  io6b,  Who  so. .do  thinke 
meete  that  loned  mony  be  remitted  to  the  debters.  1602 
WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  xn.  Ixxiv.  (1612)  309  She,  the  Pawne 
accepted,  did  her  loned  Ring  furgoe.  1740  Connect.  Col. 
Rec.  (1874)  VIII.  357  Three  thousand  pounds  of  loaned 
bills  were  drawn  in  for  interest  for  the  year  1740.  1749  Ibid. 
(1876)  IX.  455  Mortgages  given  for  the  security  and  pay 
ment  of  the  last  loaned  moneys.  1883  Sat.  Rci<.  LV.  498 
An  unwarrantably  loaned  umbrella. 

Loanee  (Uun/')«  [f.  LOAN  v.  f  -EE.]  One  to 
whom  a  loan  has  been  granted  ;  a  borrower. 

1832  Frassr's  Mag.  V.  157  Having  the  honour  of  being 
the  Adam  of  SOuth  American  loanees.  1853  WHKUELL  tr. 
Grotius  II.  65  A  loanee  is  bound  to  make  good  the  thing 
itnt  if  it  be  destroyed. 

Leaner  (,l^«'naa).  [f.  LOAN  -v.  -f-  -EH1.]  One 
who  loans  or  lends;  one  who  grants  a  loan. 

1884  Home  Mission.  Nov.  285  They  loan  through  agents, 
and . .  these  agents  do  not  protect  the  interest  of  the  loaner. 
1898  ujM  Cent.  Sept.  364  Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson,  who  is  the 
luaner  of  this  collection. 

t  Loange.  Obs.  Also  4-5  loenge.  [a.  OK. 
/oeuge  (¥.  louange}^  f.  her  {loiter}  to  praise.]  Com 
mendation,  praise. 

1390  GOUKU  Conf.  III.  223  Al  the  poeple  of  Ins  nobleie 
I.uan.^e  unto  his  name  seie.  c  139*)  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II. 
14  To  the  loenge  of  perdurable  gluire.  1485  CAM  ON  Chas. 
Gt.  25  He  was  chosen  emperour  of  Rome  wyth  grete 
loange.  1490  —  Eneydos  xvi.  64  Doo  bi  suche  inanere  of 
wvse,  that  the  loeuynge  [sit:]  be  vnto  the  attributed. 

Loaning  (l^u-nirj),  vbL  sb.  [f.  LOAN  v.  + 
-]>'U  1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  LOAN  ;  lending. 

1740  Connect.  Ccl.  Rec.  (1874)  VIII.  360  The  committee 
fur  the  loaning  the  said  bills  are  to  take  notice  hereof. 
1889  Pall  Mall  G.  s^Dec.  6/2  The  President  proceeds  to 
condemn  the  loaning  of  public  funds  to  banks  without 
interest.  1901  N.  Autcr.  Rev.  Feb.  261  The  excessive  loan- 
iiig  of  a  bank's  funds  to  its  officers  and  directors. 

Loaning  (Vu*nirj),  sb.  St\  and  north.  Forms  : 
4-5  lon(n)yng(e,  6-7  loning,  S  lownin,  7-  loan 
ing,  [f.  LOAN  sb*  +  -INQ  3.] 

1.   =LOAN  sb.~  i.    "\Freeloaning'.  a  right  of  way. 

1324  J\fS.  Charter  (penes  W.  Greenwell  of  Durham),  Le 
Lonnynge  quod  ducit  usque  Charlawe.  1370  Durham 
Halm.  RolU  (Sui  tees)  60  Injunctum  est  omnibus  tenenti- 


LOAN-MONEY. 
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LOATHE. 


bus  quod  faciant  les  lonyngs.     1475  Kxtracts  Burgh  Rcc. 
Peebles  (1872)  I.  175  Accepand  a  fre  lonyng  throw  the  sayde 
auche  to  Glentras  as  efferis  to  the  town  to  haf  of  law.     1502 
Will  in  Ripon  C/t.  Acts  356  Brakan  more  lonyng.     1597 
Wills  <y  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1860)  341  To  the  lomng  that 
lyethe  betwex  Lumley  parke  paile  and  Lamb  felds.     1610 
.V.  Riding Rec.  I.  199  For  not  repayring  the  loning  betwene 
Earbie  and  West  Ronckton.    1832  Act  2  <$•  3  Will.  /K,  c.  65 
§  5  Any  distance  to  be  measured  along  any  street,  lane,  or    . 
loaning.  1861  WCosn  Supernatural  \.  v.  92  We  steal  away    | 
thro1  some  green  loaning.    1893  CROCKKTT  Stukit  Minister    \ 
1 14  Leaning  on  the  gate  at  the  head  of  the  loaning. 

2.  =LOAN  'sb?  2. 

6-1750  Miss  ELLIOT  Song-,  The  Flowers  of  the  Forest  i, 
Lut  now  they  are  moaning  on  ilka  green  loaning.      1824 
SCOTT  Reef  gauntlet  let.  ii,  See  not  a  Dulcinea  in    every 
slipshod  girl,  who  drives,  -out  the  village  cows  to  the  loan-     : 
ing.      1882    J.   WALKER  Jaunt   to   Aidd  Reekie,  _  etc.   38    ; 
Crummies  rootin  up  the  loanin*  Wi  weel-filled  baggies, 

3.  attrib.,  as  faaning~end\  loaning- dike,  a  wall    i 
dividing  the  arable  land  from  the  pasture. 

1383  Durham  Halm.  Rolls  (Surtees)  177  De  ten.  villa; 
quia  noluerunt  facere  le  lonyngdiks  juxta  Bishoplaw.     1596    , 
Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  (1890)  160/2,  6  rudas  terrarum  . .  inter  . .  fie     ' 
Ovir  Frankland  ex  australi,  lie  loning-dyke  ex  occidentals. 
1895  CROCKETT  Men  of  J\ loss  Hags  x\xv.  256  Every  day     | 
the  old  man  passed  this  loaning-end. 

Loa'n-mo:ney. 

•j*  1.  Money  payable  as  a  contribution  to  a  govern-    | 
ment  loan.  Obs. 

1523  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Sen  i.  I.  221  The  ij»  of  the  Li  of 
lone  money  shalbe  payed  with  a  good  will  and  with  thanke. 
c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1892)  I.  249  There  is  much  murmur-  i 
ing  about  the  restraint  of  those  that  would  not  conform  to 
Loan  Moneys.  1659  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  I.  431  Sir  P,  H. 
refusing  to  part  with  Loan-money,  was  called  before  the 
Lords  of  the  Council,  a  1715  BURKET  Own  Time  (1724)  I. 
381  Sir  Harbottle's  father  ..  lay  long  in  prison,  because  he 
would  not  pay  the  loan-money. 

2.  Money  advanced  as  a  loan. 

1727  T.  AMORY  24  May  in  W.  B.  Weeden  Econ.  <$-  Sec. 
Hist.  New  Eng.  (1890)  II.  480  We  shall  soon  see  if  the 
Loan  Money  will  be  continued.  The  Lower  House  is  for 
it.  1764  Rhode  Island  Col.  Rec.  (18611  VI.  393  As  fast  as 
gold  and  silver  shall  be  paid  into  the  said  office,  for  the 
aforesaid  loan  money.  1893  Daily  News  3  May  9/4 
A  decline  in  the  rate  for  loan  money  from  4  to  3$. 

Loa*n-o:fi5.ce. 

1.  An  orifice  for  lending  money  to  private  bor 
rowers. 

1720  Land.  Gas.  No.  5859/9  Subscriptions  for  erecting  .. 
Loan-Offices,  Publick  Treasuries,  &c.  pretending  to  assist 
the  Poor.  1732  New  Jersey  Archives  (1894)  XL  304  Pur 
chasing  New-Jersey  Currency  and  keeping  it  up  till  they 
could  make  an  Advantage  of  it  by  imposing  upon  the  Poor, 
who  were  in  necessity  of  it  to  pay  into  the  Loan-Office.  1897 
Daily  Xeivs  8  May  4/7  Indictments  charging  against  four 
prisoners  loan-office  and  turf  frauds. 

2.  An  office  for  receiving  subscriptions  to  a  go 
vernment  loan. 

i?77  J-  ADAMS  Wks.  (1854)  IX.  45  The  design  of  loan- 
uftices  was  to  prevent  the  farther  depreciation  of  the  bills 
by  avoiding  farther  emissions.  1779  FRANKLIN  Wk$.  (1888) 
VI.  428  The  interest  . .  is  payable  only  at  the  loan  office  in 
America  from  whence  the  bills  issued.  1865  H.  PHILLH-S 
Ainer.  Paper  Curr.  II.  55  Congress,  .erected  a  Loan  Office 
in  each  of  the  United  States. 

attrib.  1781  FRANKLIN  IV'ks.  (1888)  VII.  178  Accepted  a 
number  of  loan-office  bills  this  day. 

So  loa  n-o  fficer  (JJ.S.\  an  official  charged  with 
the  duty  of  receiving  subscriptions  to  a  government 
loan. 

1737  Col.  Laws  N.  York  (1895)  II.  1040  An  Act  to  facili 
tate  and  Explain  the  duty  of  the  Loan  officers  in  this 
Colony.  1790  J.  ADAMS  Wks.  (1854)  IX.  571  The  loan 
officers  or  collectors,  or  some  other  known  character,  will 
have  this  additional  duty  annexed  to  him. 

Loansom,  obs.  form  of  LONESOME, 

Loap(e,  obs.  form  of  LOPE  v, 

Loar(e,  obs.  form  of  LORE. 

IiOasaceOUS  (Itwastf  i-Jss),  a.  Bat.  [f.  mod.L. 
Loasacex  :  see  next  and  -ACEOUS.]  Of  or  pertain 
ing  to  the  N.O.  Loasacex  or  Loasav. 

1856  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lc.v. ;  and  in  .some  recent  Diets. 

Xioasad  (l^u'asocd).  [f.  mod.L.  Loasa  (prob. 
of  S.  American  origin)  +  -AD.]  A  plant  of  the 
order  Loase.-v  or  Loasacex  (native  to  tropical 
America),  of  which  Loasa  is  the  typical  genus. 

1846  LINDLEY  Veg.  Kingd.  744  The  resemblance  between 
Loasadb  and  Cucurbits. 

t  Loath,  sb.  Obs.  Forms:  [  Ia15,  (laa'S),  2-4 
lathee,  4-6  loth(e,  4,  6  Sc.  and  north,  laith,  6- 
loath(e.  [OE.  hib,  orig.  neut.  of  fad  LOATH  a. 
In  sense  2  from  the  vb.  LOATHE.  (Cf.  LETII.)] 

1.  Something  hateful  or  harmful;    evil,    harm, 
injury ;  an  annoyance,  a  trouble. 

t  900  tr.  B&eias  Hist.  v.  vi.  (Schippert  576  Eala ;  huaet  bu 
me  mycel  yfel  and  la'd  d«.-st  mid  binre  ttrninge.  c  1000  Sa.v. 
LeecJui.  \.  74  Donne  bi&^a;s  innodessarsettende  &U6ixende, 
ba;t  hit  sona.  nxnig  laO  tie  bi3.  r  iw>5  LAY.  16073  Nu  b" 
most  bat  la<5  on-fon.  4-1300  Havelok  76  Wo  so  dede  hem 
wrong  or  lath,  . .  He  dede  hem  sone  to  hauen  ricth.  c  1375 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxiv.  (AUxis)  308  pat  na  man  did  hyme 
lath,  a  1400  Sir  Perc.  1935  To  do  that  lady  no  lothe  That 
pendid  to  velnny.  c  1460  Tmvtteley  Myst.  xvi.  9  Harmes 
bhall  yc  hent  And  lothet.  you  to  lap. 

2.  Dislike,  hatred,  ill-will ;  in  later  use,  in  phy 
sical  sense,  disgust,  loathing.     Also   to  have  in 
loath. 

cii7S  Lamb.  Horn.  157  Men  schedden  hate  teres  for  labe 
of  be  worlde.  c  1200  OK.MIN  11087  To  bhildenn  be  wi)>b  all 


hiss  lab.  a  1240  Saivlcs  Warde  in  Cott.  Horn.  255  Ich  mei 
..warnin  ow  of  his  Ia5.  a  1330  Otitcl  603  Eyther  for^af 
ober  his  lob.  'tattoo  Morte  Arth.  458  Be  now  lathe  or 
lette,  ryghte  as  be  thynkes.  c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  st.  818 
Ever  bytwyne  hem  was  hate  &  loth.  1508  DUNBAR  Poems 
vi.  28  Del  michi  modo  ad  potandum  And  1  forgif  him  laith 
et  wraith.  1589  R.  BRUCE  Serin.  (1843)  129  \Ve  are  come 
to  such  a  loath,  disdain  and  off  casting  of  this  heavenlie 
food.  1607  TOI'SKU.  Four-/.  Beasts  (16581  301  If  your 
Horse.. grow  to  a  loath  of  his  meat.  1614  MAKKHAM 
Cheap  Hnsb.  (1623)  141  They  are  by  experience  found  to 
breede  loathe  in  the  Birds.  1669  FLAMSTEED  in  Ritual 
Corr,  Set.  Men  (1841)  II.  84  What  then  hath  cast  us  behind 
them?  not  our  want  of  wits,  but  loathe  of  pains.  1728  K 
WALKER  Life  Ptden  (1827)  113  O  Scotland,  many  long  and 
great  shall  thy  Judgments  be  of  all  kinds.. for  Loth  and 
Contempt  of  the  Gospel. 

Loath.,  loth  (\ooy., a.  Forms:  a.  i  l&S,  (load, 
laath,  lath),  2-3  lath,  (sleetf).  0.  Sc.  and  north. 
4-6lath(e,  4-8  laithe,  layth(e,  6-9  leath,  4-9 
laith.  7.  3-5  leith,  5-6  leyth.  5.  2-4  lop,  (2 
lod),  (3  leoU,  lodt,  loth}),  4-6  lothe,  14  lot), 
4-5  looth(e,  (7  loathe,  lought),  4-  loth,  6- 
loath.  [Com.  Teut.  :  OE.  fad  =«  OFris.  leed  (for 
*/^//),  OS.  18}  ^Du.  Iced],  OHG.  kid  (MUG.  kit, 
kid- ;  mod.G,  as  sb.,  kid  sorrow,  pain  ;  cf.  /eider 
unfortunately,  which  is  properly  the  comparative 
of  the  adj.),  ON.  /etf-r  (Sw.,  Da.  led)  :-OTent. 
*laij)o-y  adopted  in  Horn,  as  K.  laidt  It.  laido  ugly. 

The  ulterior  etymology  is  obscure.  Apparently  cognate 
are  OHG.  leiues  alas,  and  possibly  OE.  la  Lo.] 

f  1.  Hostile,  angry,  spiteful,    rare  in  ME.   Obs. 

Bcowulj "(Z, '  1506  f>tct  hco  bone  fyrd-boia  8nr!i-fon  ne  mihte 
..  la^an  fingrum.  c  1400  Dcsti:  Troy  3811  He  lengit  not 
long  in  his  lothe  hate. 

t2.  Repulsive,  unpleasant,  hateful,  loathsome. 

Beowulf  (L?)  134  Wees  h;t:t  je-win  to  slrang  Ia3  ond  long- 
sum,  a  7cx>  Rpiital  Gloss.  514  lugratits,  lath,  c  1175 
Lamb.  How.  71  And  kep  us  from  his  waning  bat  labe  j^ast 
bet  Ia5e  bing.  a  1200  Moral  Ode  283  per  is  pe  lo(>e 
sathanas.  c  1220  Bestiary  458  Seftes  sop  ure  seppande  .. 
leifte  and  lodlike.  c  izy>Gen.  <|j-  Ex,  369  And  niSful  neddre, 
Io5  an  Ii5er,  sal  gliden  on  hise  brest  nc5cr.  a  1300  Cursor  i\L 
7829  To  dreri  dec!  |?at  he  be  don,  Laber  detl  ^an  [printed 
bat]  ani  in  lijf.  c  1300  l/amm.  Hell  154  Bring  ous  of  this 
lothe  hous.  a  1340  HAMTOLK  Psalter \\.  6  f^of  |>ai  seme  laith 
it  outkastyngc.  6-1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  ii.  (Pattlus)  771 
A  fowle  padow  . .  bat  wes  laythe  to  se.  1426  AU DELAY  Foetus 
31  Thenk  on  the  leyth  la/ar  was  borne  into  Abragus  baime. 
t  1460  Toivneicy  Myst.  x.  63  He  was  foule  and  layth  to  syght. 
1513  DoL'Gi.A.s  .-Ends  ir.  ii.  128  But  mair  abaid,  As  was  de- 
visit,  the  la.it h  wurdc  furth  braid.  1583  BAIHNGTON  Coin- 
jnandnt.  viii.  (,1590)  381  Wee  should  nut  take  any  sure  com 
fort  til  we  haue.  .altered  unite  so  loath  a  life.  1592  WYKLEY 
Armorie  155  Relaxment  from  loth  prison  strong. 

f  b.  Const,  dat.  or  to,  esp.  in  him  (etc.)  loath  is, 
were,  etc.  to  (do  so  and  so);  also  with  clause  as 
subject.  Obs. 


Lamb.  Horn.  31  He  his  uniseli  ;if  him  is  Ia3  to  donne  J>is. 
f  1203  LAY.  4000  pe  quikc  hire  wes  swa  swiSe  leoS  J?at  [etc.]. 


Eng.  Leg.  I.  119/454  Loth^  vswere  any-bing to  dpn.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  1102  To  blam  ^e  broiler  was  bam  laith.  i  1350 
H'ill.  Palcrne  1255  Him  lobbougt  no  lenger  tostriue.  (1386 
CHAUCER  RIancipltfs  T.  41  For  hym  were  looth  byiaped  for 
to  be.  CI4ZO  Anturs  of  Arth.  432  To  los.->e  swylke  a  lord- 
schipe  me  thynke  it  fulle  laythe.  c  143°  tyr  Ccncr.  \  Roxb.) 
1484  Jieru  sertiice  to  him  was  nat  lothe.  1470-85  .MALORY 
Arthur  \.  xxii,  That  is  me  loth  said  the  knyght,  but  sythen 
1  muite  nedea  I  wille  dre^e  me  thtrrtu.  1513  DOIGLAS 
.  Hnc'ts  1.  Prol.  489  Kot  laith  me  war,  but  other  offence  or 
tiyme,  Ane  bruitell  body  suld  intcrtrike  my  rynie. 

f  3.  Ugly  ;  esp.  in  phrase  for  fairer,  for  leather t 
in  the  marriage  service.  Obs. 

c  1400  MAUNDKV.  iRoxb.)  xvii.  77  [>e  wymmen  er  ri?t  layth 
and  ill  araid.  1403  York  Manual  (Surteeb)  p.  xvi,  I  take 
the,  N.,  to  my  wedded  wyfe  ..  to  hold  and  to  haue  ..  for 
fayrer,  for  layther.  1484  in  Ripon  C/t.  Acts  162  note,  For 
farer  for  lather. 

Proverb*  154*  J-  HKYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  49  I  he  lothe 
stake  standeth  longe. 

4.  Averse, disinclined, reluctant, unwilling.  Const. 
(t/0/0  to  with  inf.,  also>r  (a  person)  to  (do  some 
thing),  also  with  sentence  as  object ;  occas.  with 
of,  to,  unto,  followed  by  a  sb. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  n.  pr.  iv.  27  (Camb.  MS.)  She  lyuelh 
lob  of  this  lyf.  1398  TKKVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  \.  (1495)  3 
Loathe  to  offende  I  purpose  [etc.],  ^1400  Cursor  J/. 
-7788  (Cott.  Galba)  Slewth.  .it  makes  a  man  lath  for  to  lere. 
1413  Pilgr.  Sonic  (Ca.xton  1483)  iv.  xxiv.  70  She  fond  the 
so  dulle  and  soo  lothe  to  hir  wordes.  c  1440  Rone  Flor. 
ii"6  The  pope  was  not  lotlie  To  assoyle  hym  of  hys  otbe. 
c-  1475  RaufCoilyar  702  He  was.  .laith  for  to  btynt.  1523 
LD.  BERNEKS  Froiss.  I.  cxciii,  229  The  whicba  the  erle  of 
.suynt  Powle  was  lothe  vnto.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot. 
\  575  Full  laith  he  wes  . .  To  put  his  honour  in  dame  For- 
tonis  handis.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  lien.  VI,  93  The  duke 
of  Gloucester,  .beganne  to  waxe  lothe  of  his  supposed  wife. 
1598  DELONEY  Jack*  -Newb.  vii.  86  The  lother  to  speake, 
fur  that  hee  could  speake  but  bad  English.  1599  HAKLUYT 
I'oy.  I.  600  The  residue  shewed  themselues  unwilling  and 
loath  to  depart.  1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  (1632)  1023 
What  king  hath  be  lother  to  punysh  his  subjects.  (11657 
SIR  W.  MUKE  Sonnet  iii.  12  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  49  No  greif  at  all 
.  Sail  mack  me  ewer  loath  of  my  e.stait.  i66z  J.  BAXGRAVE 
Pope  AUx.  VII  (1867)  22  His  relations  being  lought  to 
part  with  the  estate  they  had  got  by  his  supposed  death. 
1667  PEPYS  Diary  ^  Feb.,  I  ..  would  be  loth  he  should  not 
do  well.  1713  LLKKELLV  llyias  4-  Phil.  ii.  Wks.  1671  1. 314 


1  You  are  loath  to  part  with  your  old  prejudice.  1722  SEWEL 
Hist.  Quakers  (1795)  I.  in.  169  She  found  him  moderate, 
and  loth  to  send  her  to  prison.  1724  RAMSAY  Tea-t.  Misc. 
(1733)  1. 114, 1  am  laith  that  she  shou'd  tyne.  i8iz  W.  TAYLOR 
in  Alontkly  Mag.  XXXI.  5  The  Calvinists.  .are  seen  to  be. . 
loth  to  military  service.  1844  Lu.  BROUGHAM  Brit.  Const. 
ix.  §  i  (1862)  113  Would  be  loath  to  risk  a  shilling  of  it.  1861 
GEO.  ELIOT  Silas  Af.  62  Lam  meter  isn't  likely  to  be  loth  for 
his  daughter  to  marry  into  my  family.  1890  SIK  A.  KEKE- 
1  WICH  in  Law  Times  Rep.  LX  III.  764/1  One  is  loth  to  believe 
the  similarity  is  innocent  and  unintentional. 

b.  without  construction ;  sometimes  quasi -ar&. 
Phr.  Nothing  loath  :  not  at  all  unwilling. 

c  1475  Lerne  or  be  Le^ude  ii  in  Babecs  />£.,  To  Lothe,  ne 
to  Lovyng,  ne  to  Lyberalle  of  goode.  1608  (1.  WILKINS 
Pericles  vi.  (1857)42  To  take  a  loth  and  sorrowful!  departure 
of  her.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  1039  Her  hand  he  seis'd, 
and  to  a  shadie  bank..  He  led  her  nothing  loath.  1702 
ROWE  Tainerl.  1. 1.406  As  Wretches..  Part  with  their  Lives, 
unwilling,  loth  and  fearful.  1813  SCOTT  Rokeby  v.  i,  Thus 
aged  men  full  loth  and  slow  The  vanities  of  life  forego. 
1836  J.  H.  NEWMAN  in  Lyra  Afiost.  (1849)  123  See  in 
king's  courts  loth  Jeremiah  plead  !  1852  TMACKICKAY 
Esmond  i.  xi,  The  children  were  nothing  loth,  for  the  house 
was  splendid,  and  the  welcome  kind  enough.  1873  BROWN 
ING  Red  Cott.  Nt.-cap  227  Give  me  permission  to  cry  '  Out 
of  bed,  You  loth  rheumatic  sluggard  I1 
t  G.  Displeased.  Obs.  rare. 

a  1250  Prov.  sElfred  363  in  O.  E.  Misc.  124  purh  lesinge 
mon  is  lob-  1670  UKYDEN  Conq.  Granada  \.  i.  (1725)  38  You 
are  loth,  That,  like  a  perjur'd  Prince,  you  broke  your  Oath. 

5.  Used  antithetically  to  fief,  in  senses  z  and  4. 
See  LIEF  a.  3,  and  quots.  there  given. 

'f"  6.  quasl-fldfe/.  Reluctantly,  slowly.    Obs. 

a  1340  HAMPOLI;  Psalter  lxxvi[i].   i   pe    laghere   is   ourc 
!    voice  and  be  lathere  ere  we  herd,     c  1374  CHAUCER  Troy  his 
ii.  1185  (1234)  Of  bing  ful  ofte  loth  bygonne  Cometh  ende 
good. 

Loath  to  depart.    Orig.  the  tune  of  a  song  (prob. 
containing  those  words)   expressive  of  regret  for 
,   departure  ;  transf.  any  tune  played  as  a  farewell. 

1584  GKMENE  Arbasto  Wks.  (Grosart*  III.  211  With  that 
••he  cast  on  me  such  a  louing  looke,  as  she  seemed  to  play 
loth  to  depart.  1609  Ravenscroffs  Deuteromelia  in  Cliap- 
i  pell  Pop.  A/us.  Old  Time  I.  173  Sing  with  thy  mouth,  sin.;; 
with  thy  heart,  Like  faithful  friends,  sing  Loath  to  depart. 
1657  S.  PURCHAS  Pol.  Flying-Ins.  80  Yet  againe  returning 
to  the  Hive,  with  delightful  melody  singing  a  loath  to  de 
part,  [they]  invite  all  their  Sisters  to  hasten  apace, and  wait 
upon  their  Queen  now  on  her  coronation  day.  1855-7  ^HAT- 
PELI.  Pop.  Mits.  Old.  Time  II.  708  It  [sc.  ' 'i  he  Girl  I  left 
;  behind  me  ']  has  also  been  played  for  at  least  seventy  years, 
as  a  Loth-to-dcparti  when  a  man-of-war  weighs  anchor,  and 
\\hun  a  regiment  quits  the  town  in  which  it  ha>  been  quar- 
I  leied.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors  tt'ard-bk.,  Loath  to  depart, 
probably  the  first  line  of  some  favourite  song  ;  formerly  the 
air  was  sounded  in  men-of-war,  when  going  foreign,  for  the 
women  and  children  to  quit  the  ship. 

Loathe  (lt?»'5),  v.  Forms:  a.  i  laUian,  2-3 
laften,  lathen,  3  la"c-ien,  4-6  Sc.  and  north,  lath  e, 
5  laith(e.  /3.  3-4  loUien,  3-5  lope.jn,  3-7  lothe, 
(P  lothee),  67  loth,  5-6  loothe,  6-8  loath,  6- 
loathe.  [OE.  Idbian  -  OS.  Icthon,  ON.  tetia  :- 
OTeut.  type  *Ai7>^//,  f.  *latyo-  LOATH  a.  (OK. 
had  la-dan  to  hate,  cause  to  shun,  revile  ~  OI1G. 
Icidan  :-OTcut.  type  */ai/>jan,  f.  *Jai/o-.'j] 

f  1.  intr.  To  be  hateful,  displeasing,  01  offensive. 
,  Const,  dat.  or  to.  Obs. 

^893    K.   /ELFKEU   Qros.    in.   xi.   §  5  P^   Colander  ba?t 

^cascade  ba;t  hio  3xm  folce  lau'ade,  bu  gegaderade  he  fird. 

t.  1175  Lamb.  Horn.    101  pe  oferlifa  on   hete  and  on  wele 

mat. ad  bene  mon  un-halne,  and  hissaule  gode  ladeS.    £.'1230 

I     //alt  Meid.  9   pat  te  sclial  laoi  bi  lif.      1297  R.  Gi.ouc. 

(Rolls)  750  po  bis  kyng  leii  eldore  was,  he  bigan  to  lobe,  Vor 

he  so  longe  linede,  is  leue  do^tren  bobe.     1390  GOWEK  Conj. 

i     III.  217  The  barli  cake  Is  Gedeon,  Which. .Schal  come  and 

!    settc   buch   ascry./i'hat   it  schal   to   us   alle   lothe.     1393 

•  LANGL.  /'.  /'/.  C.  i.  173  pat  ous  lobtth  be  1>  f  er  he  Icte  ow^ 

:    passe,     c  1400  Destr.  Troy  12122  For  hit  [dcth]  laithit  hir 

I    les  J>en  on  lyue  be.     a  1547  SURREY  sEneid  iv.  24  If  geniall 

I    brands  and  bed  me  lothed  not.     1573  SIR  C.  HATTON  Let. 

to  Q.  Eliz.  (Pearson's  Sist  Catal.,  1900,  p.  36),  So  great  Dis- 

1    corde  in  the  sweetness  of  your  most  rare  &  excellent  Musike 

as  would  lothe  you.    a  1597  PEELE  David  $  Bctlisabc  (1599) 

E  ivb,  Let  not  the  voice  of  Ithay  loth  thine  eares. 

fb.  impers.\  also  qpui-sim/OT.  with  subj.  inf. 
simply  or  with  it.  (If)  loathes  me  (of)  =  I  am 
disgusted  (with).  Obs. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  324  Smil  hine  so  luSerliche  bet  him  lo'&ie 
to  snecchen  eft  to  |?e.  1303  R.  UKUNNE  Handt.  Synne  6S6 
To  Belike  on  hem,  foisobe  me  lobys.  1413  Pitgr.  Sfftvfo  in. 
ix.  (Caxton  1483)  56  Now  mowe  this  folke  swolewe  ynovve 
of  the  fyre  of  hefle  and  lycken  till  them  lothe.  c  1430 
Hymns  Virg.  85  Thus  is  be  day  tome  to  nyjt  bat  me  lobith 
of  my  lyuynge.  1530  PALSGK.  614/2, 1  lothe  hisvillanye,  or 
1  it  lotheth  me  of  his  vilhmye.  1581  J.  BELL  Haddori* 
Answ.  Osor.  131  b.  It  would  have  loathed  me  to  have 
rehearsed  the  same  in  this  place.  1596  DANETT  tr.  Conrinc* 
(1614)  95  It  lotheth  mee  to  make  mention  of  this  cruelty. 

f2.  To  be  or  become  disgusted,  to  feel  disgust. 
Const,  at,  for,  of,  with  (something).  Obs. 

6-1400  Destr.  Troy  $123  If  men  laith  with  bi  lyf,  lyffyng  in 
erthe.  1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  136  Al  the 
roialme  thanne  rumourt  and  lothit  for  that  rousty  Synnc. 
(  1430  Syr  Gutter.  (Roxb.)  7718  Of  hir  life  she  gan^to  loothe. 
a  1600  MONTGOMERY  A/tsc,  Poems  xiii.  4  My  maistres  lies 
a  man  of  me,  That  lothis  of  euery  thing  bot  love.  1609 
lliBLii  (Douay)  Num.  xxi.  6  Our  soule  now  lotheth  at  tins 
most  light  meate. 

t  3.  trans*  To  excite  loathing  or  disgust  m  (a 
,  person,  etc.).  Const,  of.  Also,  to  render  (a  per- 
i  son)  loath  or  reluctant  to  (do  something)  or  averse 
;  fruit  ^something).  Obs. 


LOATHED. 

1568  ABP.    PAKKKK  rnf.  to  Bishop  Bible  *i   To  lothc    | 
chribten    men    from  reading,  by  their   couert  slaunderou>>    I 
reproches   of  the   scriptures.      1577  NORTHBROOKE  Dicing 
(1843)  101   Such  matters.. as  will  lothe  any  honest  man  or 
good  woman  to  come  neare  such  playes.     1599  H.  BUTTKS    : 
Dyets  drie  DinnerD\\,  Medlers.  .if  you  deale  much  with    ' 
them,   they  wil    extremely  irck,   and   loath   you.       c  1610 
Women  Saints  75  Such  a  filthie  state,  as  might  lothe  the 
stomacke  of  the  beholder.     1645  BKINSLEY  Cliurch-Rcmedie 
34  As  if  one  should  endeavour  to  loath  a  sick  man  of  his 
potion,  before  it  come  at  him.     1661  H.  \).Disc,  Liturgies    j 
6  They  are . .  good  for  nothing  but  to  loath  pious  souls. 

4.  To  feel  aversion  or  dislike  for;  to  be  reluctant 
or  unwilling  to  (do  something).     Now  only  with    ; 
stronger  sense  :  To  have  an  intense  aversion  for;    I 
to  regard  with  utter  abhorrence  and  disgust. 

The  stronger  sense  in  mod.  use  may  be  partly  due  to  asso-  j 
ciation  with  the  idea  of  nauseation  often  implied  in  the  | 
specific  use  4  b. 

<c»op  Moral  Ode  128  Wei  late  he  latheS  uuel  were,  be 
ne   me!   hit  don   ne  mare.      1300  Poem  7  deadly  Sins  \\\ 
Brainpton  Penit.  Ps,  i  Percy  Soc.)  62  Good  werk  he  loihjth 
to   bigynne.      1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.   C.   vn.   142  Alle   ladies 
me  loben  bat  louen  eny  worschep.     a  1400-50  Alexander    \ 
5115  Forbi  like  it  to  ^our  lordschip  &  lathis  no^t  my  sawis.     j 
01418   Pol.   Poems  (Rolls)    II.   246    Thes    Lollardes   that     : 
lothen  ymages  most.     1508  D UNBAR   Tnet  Mariit   U'emen     \ 
328  Than  I  him  lichtlyit  as  a  lowne,  et  lathit  hts  maneris. 
1526  Pilgr.  Perf,  (W.  de  W.  1531)  114  All  though  it  be  that     j 
thynge   that  yu   lothest   moost.      01586  SIDNEY  Arcadia 
in.  (1629)  259,  I  should  loath  the  keeping  of  my  bloud  with 
the  losse  of  my  faith.     1697  DRYUEN   I'irg.  C,eorg.  iv.  158    : 
The  Swarms.,  loath  their  empty  Hives,  and  idly  stray.   1784 
COWPKR  Task  ii.  416  In  my  soul  I  loath  All  affectation.     1833 
HT.  MAKTINEAU  Charmed  Sea  Hi.  35  Mother,  I  loathe  him.     ' 
a  1862  BUCKLE  Civiliz.  (18691  III.  »i-  M^  Whose  malignant 
cruelty   made   him  loathed   by  his  contemporaries.      1888 
BRYCE  Amer,  Commw,  III.lxxxl.  73  To  dictate  their  terms 
to  statesmen  who  loathe  the  necessity  of  submission. 

absol.     1842  TENNYSON   Two  Voices  104  To  breathe  and     , 
loathe,  to  live  and  sigh.     1884  BROWNING  Family  72  Man 
who.  .craves  and  deprecates,  and  loves  and  loathes. 

b.  To  feel  an  aversion  or  disgust  for  (food,  etc.%    ' 

r  1400  Rom.  Rose  5610  If  in  syknesse  that  he  falle,  And     i 
lothe   mete   &   drink    withalle.     1602  MARSTON  Antonio's 
Rev.  in.  ii.  Wks.  1856  I.  109  He  force  him  feeds  on  life  Till     i 
he  hhall  loath  it.     1611  BIBLE  Prov.  xxvii.  7  The  full  soule 
loatheth  an  honie  combe,     a  1677  BARROW  If/is.  (1686)  III.     | 
Serm.  xxxvii.  411  A  stomach,  surcharg'd  with  foul,  or  poison-     ! 
ous  matter,  which  it  loaths.    1764  (JOLDSM.  Trav.  182  He  sees 
. .  No  costly  lord  the  sumptuous  banquet  deal,  To  make  him 
lothe  hi-,  vegetable  meal.     1866  J.  THOMSON  Philosophy  iv.     ' 
v,  Vour  stomach  soon  must  loathe  all  drink  and  meat. 

Loathed  (l^ffd),/^/.  a.  [f.  LOATHE  v.  +  -En1.]  ' 
That  is  an  object  of  loathing  or  disgust;  utterly  i 
disliked,  abhorred,  detested. 

a  1420  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  542  His  compaignye  is 
vn-to  follds  lothid.  1579  STKNSEK  Skcph.  Cal.  Dec.  70  The 
^rieslie  Tode-stoole.  .And  loathed  [1611  loathing]  Paddocks 
lording  on  the  same,  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  (1633)  305 
But  her  waiting  Jaylors  with  cruell  pitie  brought  loathed 
life  unto  her.  x6oa  2nd  Pt.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  n.  i.  572 
Earth  the  loathed  stage  Whereon  we  act  this  fained  per>pn- 
age.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xn.  178  Frogs,  Lice,  and  Flies, 
must  all  his  Palace  fill  With  loath'd  intrusion.  1742 
COLLINS  Ode  on  Poet.  C/tarac.  13  It  left  unbless'd  her 
loath'd,  dishonour'd  side.  1885-94  R.  BRIDGES  Eros  fy  : 
Psyche  Mar.  xiii,  Her  beauty  will  I  mock  with  loathed  lust,  j 

llr..'-  Iioa'thedness. 

a  1859  L.  HUNT  Skewe  Faire  Seeming  xxvii,  What  first 
was  Love,  was  now  called  Loathednesse. 

Leather  ilJu'foj).  [f.  LOATHE  v.  +  -EB1.]  One  , 
who  loathes  or  feels  disgust  at  (anything). 

1601  WEEVER  Afirr.  Mart.  Dij,   Loners  of  playes,  and     j 
leathers  of  good  preaching.     1665  BOYLE  Occas.   Refl.  v. 
iii.  (1848)  306  The  mutinous  Leathers  of  Manna,  and  lusters     ' 
after  flesh,  had  their  wish  severely  granted.   1885  TENNYSON 
Freedom  viii,  Thou  leather  of  the  lawless  crown  As  of  the 

'Loathful  (Infill),  a.  Also  6  lothefull,  5-6  • 
lothful^l,  8-9  Se.  laithfu'.  [f.  LOATH  sb.  +  -FUL.] 

1.  That  is  an  object  of  loathing  or  disgust ;  hate 
ful,  loathsome.     Now  rare. 

11450    Cov.    Myst.    (Shaks.    Soc.)   75,   I    lothfolest   that     , 
levyth.     1481  EARL  WORCESTER  Tulle  of  Old  Ag<!  (Caxton) 
f  3  b,  I  demaunde  you  Scipion  and  Lelius  if  the  olde  age  of 
such  as  delited  them  in   the  laboura^e  of  londes  semytli 
unto  you  to   be  wretched   or    lothfull.      1561  T.  NOIUUN 
Cafoins  lust.  in.  280  Whosoeuer  prepareth  himself  to  praye, 
let   bym   be   lothful   to   himself  in   his   owne   euils.     1591 
SPENSER  M.  Hubberd  735  And  lothefull   idlenes  he  doth 
detest.     1892  Times  10  Nov.  3/5  Europeans  whose  presence    \ 
is  so  loathful  to  every  right-thinking  Mussulman. 

2.  Reluctant,  retiring,  bashful.   Obs.  exc.  Sc. 
1561  T.  NORTON  Culi'lns  Inst.  in.  xxv.  (1634)  485  So  that 

yet  we  bee  not  lothfull  or  wearie  of  long  tarrying.  1591 
SPENSER  M.  Ilttbherd  1314  Which  when  be  did  with  loth- 
full  eyes  behoKie.  1785  BURNS  Cotters  Sat.  AV.  61  But 
blale  and  laithfu',  scarce  can  weel  behave.  xS6a  HISLOP 
Prov.  Scot.  12  A  landward  lad  is  aye  laithfu'. 

Hence  Loa'thfully  adv.,  in  a  loathful  manner, 
with  reluctance.  Loa'thfulness,  the  quality  or 
condition  of  being  loathful ;  reluctance. 

1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv.  xii.  32  Proteus  ..reading  it  with 
inward  loath  f  id  nesse,  Was  grieved  to  restore  the  pledge  he 
did  possesse.  1887  HISSKY  Holiday  on  Road  yj  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  loathfully  walk  away. 

t  Loa'thiueSS.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  LOATHV  a. 
+  -NESS.]  Disinclination  ;  reluctance. 

c  1449  PtrocK  Rt-pr.  i.  xix.  114  Redinessis  into  synne  and 
l')thint:*sU  into  good. 

Loathing  (1^'ffig),  vbl.  sb,  [f.  LOATHE  v.  + 
-ING1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  LOATHE;  intense, 

dislike,  abhorrence  ;  strong  distaste  (for  food). 
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c  1340  HAMPOLE  Prose  Tr.  (1866)  33  What  es  bis  desire? 
Now,  sothely,  na  thyng  hot  a  lathynge  of  all  pis  werldis 
blysse.  c  1440  HYLTON  Scala  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1494^  H.  i, 


But  he  askyth  a  lothynge  of  synne.  c  1550  LLOYU  Treas, 
Health  (1585)  I  iv,  Lothing  cometh  of  muche  corrupte  meate 
or  sum  grosse  and  sharp  humor.  1611  BIBLE  Transl.  Prej^. 
f  15  To  weane  the  curious  from  loathing  of  them  for  their 
eu er y- \Y he re-plaine nesse.  1614  W.  B.  Philosophers  Ban 
quet  75  Medlers  helpe  the  loathing  of  the  stomack,  being 
taken  in  the  instant  thereof.  1657  Si'Awuow  Bk.  Com. 
Prayer  (1661)  270  Which,  .hymn,  .though  it  should  be  said 
night  and  day  yet  could  it  never  breed  a  loathing.  1713 
STKELK  Guardian  No.  17  F  10  Objects  ..  who  would  now 
move  Horror  and  Loathing.  1718  QUINCY  Compl.  Disf.  31 
It.  .does  often  occasion  Loathings  and  Gripes.  1793  Burns' 
Prose  Wks.  93  note,  Burns  marked  his  loathing  of  remu 
neration  by  the  use  of  even  a  stronger  term  than  this.  1838 
DICKENS  Nich.  Nick,  xxxiii,  Your  brother's  widow  and  her 
orphan  shun  you  with  disgust  and  loathing,  a  1862  BUCKLE 
Civiliz.  (1869)  III.  ii.  48  It  is  this  loathing  at  tyranny., 
which  makes  it  impossible  that  tyranny  should  ever  finally 
succeed.  1901  igtA  Cent.  Aug.  214  Hunters  will  tell  you 
of  the  absolute  loathing  generated  for  venison  when  [etc.]. 

fb.  Comb.  :    loathing-stock,    an    object    of 
loathing.  Obs. 

1622  S.  WARD  }Voe  to  Drunkards  (1627)  35  Hee  hath . .  with 
Beere  made  thy  body  a  carkase  fit  for  the  Biere,  a  laughing 
and  lothing-stocke.  .to  men  and  Angels. 

Loathing  JJu'Sirj),  ///.  a.  [f.  LOATHE  v.  + 
-ING  -.]  That  loathes,  in  senses  of  the  vb. 

1 1.  That  causes  loathing  or  disgust ;  disgusting. 

1508  DUN  BAR  Fly  ting  iv.  Kennedic  102  Laithlyand  lowsy, 
als  lathand  as  ane  leik.  1614  W.  B.  Philosopher's  Banquet 
52  Goose-egges  are  loathing;  yeelding  an  euill  taste  and 
sauour.  1683  THYON  Way  to  Health  xix.  (1697)  418  You 
deliver  them  [Daughters]  up,  and  force  them  into  loathing 
Embraces. 

2.  That  feels  disgust  or  is  disgusted. 

c  1586  C'rnss  PEMBROKE  Ps.  cvn.  vi,  Their  lothing  soule 
doth  foode  refraine.  1599  H.  BUTTES  Dyets  Drie  Dinner 
P3b,  Clowding  the  loathing  ayr  with  foggie  fume  Of  Dock- 
Tabacco.  1825  LYTTON  Falkland  46,  I  looked  upon  the 
aims  of  others  with  a  scornful  and  loathing  eye. 

Hence  Loa'tMngly  adv.,  in  a  loathing  manner, 
as  one  who  feels  a  loathing  or  disgust. 

1606  WAKNER  Alb.  Eng.  xv.  xcv.  380  Yea,  let  them  listen, 
lothingly,  what  lesuites  propound  Gainst  Kings  and  States. 
1824  LAMB  Lett.  (1888)  II.  112,  I  was  loathingly  in  expecta 
tion  of  brencheese.  i86a  LYTTON  Sir.  Story  1J.  378  Again 
I  recoiled — wrathfully,  loathingly. 

t  Loa'thless,  a.  Obs.  [OE.  Zddtias,  f.  /</<? 
harm,  LOATH  sb.  +  -tias  -LESS.]  Harmless,  innocent. 

c  1050  /  'oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  419  2  Inanities,  lablease.  c  1200 
Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  4^9  Logics  is  be  man  ^e  ne  do5  ne  ne 
qua5  ne  benc3  no  ping  J'at  be  [etc.],  a  1225  Juliana  45 
( lodes  licome  J?at  he  nom  of  bat  Ia6lese  meiden. 

Hence  f  Loa'tlilessness,  innocence. 

c  1200  Tn'n.  Coll.  Horn.  33  Deflen  De  blreueden  him  alle 
his  riche  weden  bat  waren.  .unde&licnesse  and  loSlesnesse. 

Loathliness  (l^i*51ines).  [f.  LOATHLY  a.  + 
-NKSS.]  The  quality  of  being  loathly ;  hatefnlness, 
hideousnesa,  loathsomeness.  Now  rare. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  371  b/2,  I  shal  cutte  of  my  nose 
so  that  euery  man  shal  hate  me  for  my  lotlielynes.  1531 
KLYOT  Gov.  in.  xxv,  The  deformitie  and  lothelynes  of  vice. 
1587  GOLDING  DC  Mornay  xxx.  482,  I  will  none  of  your 
sacrifices.,  al  such  things  are  but  smoke  and  louthlynes  in 
my  sight.  1846  G.  S.  FABER  Lett.  Tractar.  Secfss.  245 
Popery,  .through  the  loathliness  of  its  own  corruptions  letc.J. 

Loathly  (l^*51i),  a.  Forms:  i  IdlSlic,  2-3 
lotSlic,  3  lad-,  la^S-,  lo'S^e)liche,  3-4  lod(e)lich  e, 
-like,  -lych,  lo)?ely  ch,  4  lat-,  la)?-,  lopli, 
loth(e)-,  lopliche,  4-6  lod(e)ly,  loth'xe;lie,  -ly, 
(Slathely,  loodly,  loopeli,  lotly),5-6  layth(e)- 
liche,  -ly,  6  Sc.  lathly,  laitlic,  -ye.  6-  loathly. 
compar.  3  lafiluker,  sitpcrl.  3  laU-,  lodlukest,  4 
lodlakest.  See  also  LAIDLY.  [OE./^//c  (-OFris. 
/4V///*(OS.  milk,  OIIG.  leidlih,  MHG.  Iddtlich, 
leitlich,  ON.  leftilig-r\  f.  /tiff  LOATH  a.  -f-  -lie  -LY  1.] 

Hateful,  disgusting,  loathsome,  repulsive,  hideous, 
horrible.  Rare  in  I7th  and  i8th  cents,  j  revived  in 
the  1 9th  c.  as  a  literary  word. 

roxxi  tr.  Ihcdns  ffist,  in.  xiv.  (Scbipper)  260  Mon  lablice 
deu^e  bone  cyning  acwealde.  a  1175  Colt.  Horn.  219 
Awende..to  loSlice  deoflen.  a  taoo  Moral  Ode  279  per 
Hgget  laSliche  fend  in  stronge  raketeie.  a  1225  Ancr.  R. 
66  Ower  greste,  &  ower  lodlukeste  sunnen.  civefiGen.  iV 
Ex.  3030  So  woren  he  lodelike  on  to  sen.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
20420  Lokes.  .bat  naman  of  all  our  fer  bi-fore  hir  mak  latli 
chere.  13..  hlinor  Poems  fr.  I'ernon  MS.  iE.  E.  T.  S.) 
584/383  That  forehcd  is  lodly  That  is  calouh  and  bare. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Wife's  T.  244  Thou  art  so  loothly,  and  so 
oold  also.  1393  LANGL.  /*.  PL  C.  xvn.  265  Ypocrlsie.  .is 
ylikned  in  latyn  to  a  lothltche  dounshep.  1413  rilgr. 
AVrc/t'  (Caxton)  I.  xiii.  (1859)  10  He  hath. -wesshen  in  the 
lothely  lake  of  cursyd  luxury.  1483  CAXION  G.  de  la  Tour 
<j\\ii.  K  vj,  My  clothyng  semeth  to  yow  lothly.  1501 
DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  n.  xx,  }one  Catiue..A  luithlic  ryiue 
di^pittfull  and  subtulle  Compylct  lies.  1551  in  \'icary"s 
Auat.  (1888)  App.  xvi.  ^13  If.  .ye  shall  happen  to  e^pie 
any  persone  infected  witli  any  lothelie  grief  or  disease. 
1591  SpiiSSKit  Tears  Muses  335  Clerks  they  to  loathly  idle 
nes  entice.  1610  SHAKS.  Tcmp.\\\  i.  21  Discord  shall  be 
strew  The  vnion  of  your  bed,  with  weedes  so  loathly  That 
you  shall  hate  it  both.  1748  THOMSON  Cast.  Indol.  \.  543 
In  chamber  brooding  like  a  loathly  toad,  a  1839  PRAED 
Poems  (1864)  II.  309  And  hide  reluctant  Truth  in  Error's 
loathly  veil.  1871  R.  ELLIS  tr.  Catullus  cviii.  i  Loathly 
Cominius.  1886  UKSANT  Childr.  Gibeon  \\.  vi,  A  knight 
was  sent  forth  to  kill  a  dragon  or  a  loathly  worm.  1896 
HAHRIK  Marg.  Ogilvy  vi.  (1897)  115  She  sighs  at  sight  of 
her  son,  dipping  and  tearing,  and  chewing  the  loathly  pen. 
•\  b.  absol.  or  quasi-.r/>.  A  monster.  Obs. 


LOATHSOME. 

c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  i;34  He  laid  on  £>at  loudly,  lettyd  he 
noght,  With  dynttes  full  dregh,  till  he  to  dethe  pabte. 

lioatlxly(lc'u'Sli)>a«'z'.  Forms:  see  LOATH  a.  and 
-LY  -.  [OE.  IdSlice,  f.  IdS  LOATH  a.  +  -lice  -LY  -.] 

1 1.  In  a  manner  to  cause  loathing ;  foully, 
hideously,  dreadfully,  shockingly.  Obs. 

a  1000  Boeth.  Mftr,  xxvi.  83  (Sedgefield)  196  pa  5e  leon 
w^eron  on  gunnon  laolice  yrrenga  ryn.  c  1*05  LAV.  7935 
Laoliche  \c  1273  lojrliche]  heo  feohten.  a  1240  Lcfsong  in 
Cott.  Hoin.  205  Ich  am  lodliche  i-hurt  ine  licame  and  ine 
sonle.  ti  1300  Cursor  Af.  7358  J>e  find,  laitiili  sal  his  licuni 
dight.  c  1320  Cast.  Lwe  1136  He.. lodliche  was  bi-lad  al 
for  vre  sake,  c  1475  Ra:if  Coilyar  139  Of  ilk  airt  of  the 
Eist  sa  laithly  it  laid.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Ltg.  431  b/i  A 
cytyzen  of  parys.  .lothely  sweryng  had  blasphemyed  Jhesu 
cryste.  1600  FAIRFAX  Tassa  v.  xxxii,  With  dust  and  bloud 
his  locks  were  loathly  di.^ht. 

t  b.   \\  ilh  abhorrence  or  detestation.  Obs. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  }'.  B.  1090  Alle  )?at  longed  to  lu);er  fill 
1  jdly  he  hated.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  II.  i.  31  Seeing  how 
luthly  opposite  I  stood  To  his  vnnaturall  purpose. 

2.  Reluctantly,  unwillingly.     Now  rare. 

1547  J-  HARRISON  Exhort.  Scottes  H  vij  b,  In  punishyng 
you,  he  did  it  lothely.  1556  J.  HEYWOOI*  Spider  ty  F.  xciii. 
14  I.othlie  he  lused  his  arms,  and  leete  him  go.  1624  Trctg. 
Nero  IV.  vi.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  I.  78  Thou  loathly  this  im 
prisoning  flesh  putst  on.  1641  SANDERSON  Serin.  (1681)  II. 
ii,  I  know  how  lothly  men  are  induced  to  suspect  them 
selves  to  he  in  an  error.  1811  SCOTT  Don  Roderick  II.  v,  For 
Roderick  told  of  many  a  hidden  thing  Such  as  are  lothly 
utter'd  to  the  air.  1845  T.  \V.  COIT  Puritanism  408  Mr. 
Knowles  loathly  admits,  that  [etc.).  1880  MRS.  C.  READE 
tirtnvn  Hand  fir  White  III.  iv.  102  The  child  goes,  but 
loathly,  and  crying  that  she  will  come  to  see  them  very  soon. 

Hence  f  Loa'thlihead  rare—  '.  loathsomeness. 

1340  Aycnb.  203  pet  is  apert  tokne  bet  . .  be  lodlichede 
bye|?  ine  J?i  herte. 

t  IiOa'thly,  v.  Obs.  In  3  lotiliohen,  6  Sc. 
laithly.  [f.  LOATHLY  a.~\  a.  trans.  To  make 
loathly  or  repulsive ;  to  disfigure,  b.  To  look 
upon  as  loathly  ;  to  loathe. 

a  i22«  Ancr.  R.  256  Vor  a  lute  clut  mei  lodlichen  swuSe  a 
inuchel  ihol  peche.  1508  DUNUAR  Taa  Alariit  Wemen^i, 
I  him  forleit  as  a  lad,  and  lathlyit  him  mekle. 

Loatlmess  (.l^-JmOs \  «.  [f.  LOATH  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  loath. 

1 1.  In  various  senses  of  LOATH  a. :  Harmfulness, 
enmity;  unpleasantness.  Obs. 

t- 1175  Lainb.  Horn.  95  He  wes  dreihninde  on  bissere 
worlde  . .  mid  nane  Ia5nesse  and  mid  sibsumnesse.  a  1225 
Ancr.  R.  310  He.  .haueS. .loonesse  of  ham  alle,  as  leremie 
witneo  :  Oinnes  ainiei  ejns  sj>rt-t-crnnt  emit,  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  2949  It  ledis  vnto  laithnes  and  vulefe  werkes.  1529 
MOKE  Dynlage  in.  Wks.  1229/1  You  tel  me  the  lothnes  of 
the  losse,  and  the  comfort  of  the  keeping. 

2.  Reluctance  ;  disinclination.  Const,  to  with 
inf. ;  rarely  of  with  gerund. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  26589  And  tell  )>i  sins  ilkan  bi  nam,  for 
lathnes  leue  bou  noght,  ne  scam,  e  1528  HEN.  VIII  in 
Fiddes  \Valsey  (1726)  II.  140  The  other  shall  declare  and 
shew  the  loathnes  that  is  in  him  . .  to  be  displeased.  1529 
SIR  T.  MORE  Sufpl.  Souls  it.  Wks.  316/2  Diuers  doctours 
allege  diuers  causes  of  his  heauines  and  lothnes  at  y'  timo 
to  depart  &  die.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  n.  i.  130  The_  faire 
soule  her  selfe  Waigh'd  betweene  loathnesse  and  obedience. 
1616  HAVWARD  Stunt.  Trovb.  Soldi,  i.  (1620)  16  How  doth 
my  resolution  sticke  betweene  loathnesse  and  necessitie? 
1637-50  Ru\v  Hist.  Kirk  (1842)  545  A  loathnes  of  running 
to  close  without  clearnes.  1709  STRVI>E  Ami.  Ref.  I.  Ii. 
547  The  negligence  or  lolhness  of  the  Bishop,  to  prosecute 
them. 

Loathsome  (U^fWia),  a.   Forms  :  4  lopsom, 

4  5  loothsora,  4,  6-7  Sc.  and  north,  laithsum, 
-some,  5  lathesum,  loth(e)sum,  6-9  loth(e}- 
som(e,  7-8  loathsom,  6-  loathsome,     [f.  LOATH 
sb.  +  -SOME  ;   =OHG.  Icidsatn.] 

1.  Kxciting  disgust  or  loathing.  (Now  always 
\vithemotionalimplication.)  a.  In  ph)  sicnl  sense : 
I'ixciting  nausea  ;  offensive  to  the  senses  ;  noisome, 
sickening. 

a  1300-1400  Cursor  Jlf.  23229  (Gott.)  Fell  dragons  and 
t.nlis  bath  . .  ful  laithsum  [Colt,  wlatsum]  on  to  here  and  se 
.  .bar  sal  be.  1398  TRKVISA  Hart/I.  Of  P.  R.  v.  xvi.  (1495! 
121  Yf  the  teeth  were  bare  they  were  loathsom  and  nat  fayr. 
c  1460 Pol.  Rel.  ff  I--  l'i"i"s  17-'  Man  is  but  lothesuin  eorthe 
and  clave.  1561  HOBV  tr.  Ciistiglhtu's  Courtycr\\.  U577) 

5  viij,  tlnwittinglye  otherwhile  eale  some  lothesome  and 
abhorring  mcate.      i6o»  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  v.  72  A  most  in 
stant  Tetter  bak'd  about,  Most  Lazar-like,  with  vile  and 
loathsome  crust,  All  my  smooth  Body.  1671  MILTON  Samson 
480  Thou  must  not.. Lie  in  this  miserable  loathsom  plight 
Neglected.     1703  MAUNUUELI.   Joiirn.   Jerus.  (1732)  2nd 
let.  after  p.  145  A  Gouty  scrofulous  Substance,  very  loath- 
som   to  look  upon.     1748  Ansan's   I'oy.   ill.   viii.  383  The 
stench  of  the  hold  [was]  loathsome  beyond  all  conception. 
1847   GROTE  Greece  (1862)  III.  xxvii.  42  She  died  shortly 
of  a  loathsome  disease.     1849  MACAUI.AY  Hilt.  Kng.  iv.  I. 
4  ;2  A  loathsome  volatile  salt,  extracted  from  human  skulls, 
was  forced  into  his  mouth. 

Cam/'.  1897  Allliittt's  Syst.  MeJ.  II.  671  Covered  from 
head  to  foot  with  loathsome-smelling  scabs. 

b.  In  a  moral  sense  :  Hateful,  distasteful,  odious, 
repulsive,  shocking. 

c  1440  HYI.TON  Seal*  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  i.  km.  Wyth 
thy  pryde  thou  defowlest  all  thy  good  dedes  and  makyth 
hem  loothsom  in  the  syghte  of  thy  lorde.  1567  Cade  fg 
i;,:Mr  Kail.  (S.  T.  S.)  218  How  lusting  Itlfe,  that  lallhsum 
sin,  The  op|)in  eyis  of  sum  do  blind.  1579  LVLV  Euftttlts 
(Arb.)  112  If  Lawe  seeme  loathsome  unto  thee,  searche  the 
secrets  of  Physicke.  1666  lit'NVAN  Cracf  At.  T  84,  I  was 
more  loathsome  in  my  own  Eyes  than  was  a  Toad.  1748 
HUME  Ess.  Mar.  >,  Polit.  xix.  208  The  Mind,  unexercis'd, 
finds  every  Delight  insipid  and  loathsome.  1872  HOLLAND 


LOATHSOMELY. 

Mnrb.  Proph,  93  Death  can  but  loose  a  loathsome  bond. 
1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours  in  Library  (1892)  I.  vii.  259  He 
was  free  from  the  errors  which  make  some  of  Rousseau's 
confessions  loathsome. 

t2.  Affected  with  loathing  or  disgust;  dis 
gusted.  Const  of.  Obs. 

1577  HARRISON  England  \\\.xv.  [ix. 1(1877)  n.  Ci  We,  as  loth- 
some  of  this  abundance,  or  not  liking  of  the  plentie.  1579 
TWYNE  Phisicke  agst.  Fort,  i.  xxiv.  34  a,  Thou  mayest 
refresh  thy  loathsome  and  weeried  minde. 

Loathsomely  (l<?u-3sz>mli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY  2.]  In  a  loathsome  manner. 

1.  In  a  manner  to  excite  loathing  ;  disgustingly, 
foully,  repulsively,  shockingly. 

a  1425  Cursor  M.  15825  (Trin.)  pei.. lugged  him  lobsumly 
oner  hilles  dale  &  slow^e.  1547-64  BAULDWIN  Mor.  Philos. 
(Palfr.)  48  No  dead  carrion  so  loathsomely  stincketh  in  the 
nose  of  any  earthly  man,  as  [etc.].  1377  DEE  Rclat.  SMr.  i. 
f  1 659)  209  Those  that  are  ..lothsomely  apparelled,  may  knock 
long  before  they  enter.  1652  GAULE  Magastroin.  371 
Alexander  ..  rotted  lothsomely.  1711  SHAFTKSB.  Charac. 
III.  174  Favourites  must  be  now  observ'd,  little  Engines  of 
Power  attended  on,  and  loathsomly  caress'd.  1868  RUBKIN 
Time  fy  Tide  vi.  (1891)  35  Our  English  masks  are  only  • 
stupidly  and  loathsomely  ugly. 

•f*  2.  With  reluctance  or  hesitation,  reluctantly. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  iv.  106  Nothing  ought  to 
be  lothesomly  receiued,  which  [etc.]. 

Loathsomeness  (l^n^swmnes).  [f.  LOATH 
SOME  -t-  -NESS.] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  loathsome, 
whether  in  a  physical  or  moral  sense. 

a.  1300  Cursor  M,  1641  Al  lathsumnes  o  wikkudhede 
has  filed  be  werld  on  lenth  and  brede,  a  1340  HAMPOLE 
Psalter  cii.  2  Delite  of  syn  be  noght  in  tin  sight:  bot 
lathsumnes  of  syn.  a  1529  SK ELTON  Dk.  Ai&attyWKA,CDyct} 
II,  72  Euer  to  remayne..In  lousy  lothsumnesse.  1654'!'. 
HALL  (title)  The  Loathsomnesse  of  Long  Haire.  1756-7 
tr.  Keysler's  Trav,  (1760)  IV.  373  To  observe  the  sudden 
change  of  vain  beauty  into  loathsomeness.  1857-8  SEAUS 
Atlian.  xvi.  135  The.. utter  loathsomeness  of  those  crimes. 
1883  Conteuip.  Rev.  Dec.  800  If  there  is  beauty,  it  is  mated 
with  hideousness  and  loathsomeness. 

b.  quasi-awcr.  Something  loathsome,  a  loath 
some  object. 

1549  COVERDALB,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Peter  7  Those  sacri 
fices  of  Moses  are  now  all  ready  growen  in  to  a  lothesome- 
nes.  1565  JEWEL  Repl.  Harding  (1611)  312  For  auoiding 
of  putrefaction,  or  some  other  lothsomnesse.  1656  EARL 
MOSM.  tr.  Boccalints  Adiits.fr.  Pamass.  i.  xiii.  (1674)  16 
Those  enormous  and  hatefull  loathsomnesses,  which  do  so 
much  nauseate  good  mens  eyes.  1867  BUSHNELL  in  Hours 
at  Home  Nov.  6  The  very  thing  now  wanted  . .  is  a  good 
supply  of  disfigurements, . .  loathsomenesses,  objects  of  aver 
sion  and  disgust. 

f  2.  A  feeling  of  loathing,  disgust,  or  repugnance; 
aversion,  dislike,  reluctance  ;  nausea.  Obs. 

ci$2$St.  MaryofOignies  n.ii.  in  Anglia\\\\.  154/28  She 
receyued  no  worldesioye.  .hutforsoke  hem  wiba  lojjsumnes 
of  herte.  1533  KLYOT  Cast.  Helthe  (1541)  28  b,  Southistel 
..causeth  fastidiousnes  or  lothsomnesse  of  the  stomake, 
1556  CECIL  in  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1881)  VII.  450  The  loath 
someness  of  the  Queen's  Majesty  to  consent  thereto.  1560 
DA  us  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  190  Neyther  that  they  runne 
away  from  them,  or  fordo  them  selues  for  impatientnes  and 
lothsomenes  of  that  estate  [slavery],  1620  VENNER  Via 
Recta  (1650)  132  The  sweet  Oranges  . .  cause  lothsomnesse 
in  the  stomack.  i6«  PAGITT  Christianogr.  in.  (1636)  108 
Loathsomenesse  to  dnnke  after  others.  1807  E.  S.  BARRETT 
Rising  Sun  II.  103  We  must  now,  unwillingly,  and  with  a 
degree  of  loathsomeness,  proceed  to  give  some  few  examples 
of  it.  1808  SOUTHEY  Lstt.  (1856)  II.  104  No_  sentiment  can 
be  excited  except  of  hatred  and  disgust,  which  approaches 
to  loathsomeness. 

Loathy  (UJu'Si),  a.  arch.  Also  5-6  lothy.  [f. 
LOATH  sb.  +  -Y.]  =  LOATHSOME. 

1481  CAXTON  Reynard  (Arb.)  16  Neuer  man  sawe  fowller 
ne  lothyer  beest.  a  1529  SKELTON^^^.  Garnesche-zt)  Wks. 
(Dyce)  I.  117  Your  wynde  schakyn  shankkes,  your  longe 
lothy  legges.  1587  GOLDING  De  Momay  xi.  (1617)  170 
Things  which  seem  most  filthy  and  lothy.  1840  BROWNING 
Sordeilo  iv.  23  Docks,  qnitchgrass,  loathy  mallows  no  man 
plants.  1855  KINGSLEY  Westw.  Ho  I  xx.  (1881)  II.  127  The 
loathy  floor  of  liquid  mud  lay  bare  beneath  the  mangrove 
forest. 

Loave,  obs.  f.  LAVE  sb^  and  a.;  var.LovEz/.2  0/>A 

LoavedjLoavtng:  seelxuFEDjLoAFiNGz^/jtf.1 

Leaver,  variant  of  LOWER,  hire. 

t  lob,  si)!  Obs.  [OE.  lobbe  wk.  fem. ;  cf.  loppe, 
LOP  j£.]  A  spider. 

ciooo  Lamb.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  10  (Bosw.)  Ure  jasr  swa  swa 
lobbe  [Vulg.  sicut  aranea}  o53e  rynge  beob  asmeade. 
a  1325  Prose  Psalter  xxxviii.  15  pou  madest  his  soule  to 
stumblen  as  a  lob  [Vulg.  sicut  araneam}.  Ibid.  Ixxxix.  10 
Our  yeres  shal  }>enchen  as  J>e  lob. 

Lob  Ob),  s£>*  Also  6-7  lobbe,  9  lobb.   [Perh. 

onomatopoeic  in  origin.  Several  Teut.  words  of 
similar  sound  express  the  general  notion  of  some 
thing  heavy,  clumsy,  or  loosely  pendent:  cf.  e.g. 
EFris.  lob(he  hanging  lump  of  flesh,  MLG.  and 
early  mod.Du.  lobbe t  lubbe  (mod.Du.  lob,  lubbe) 
hanging  lip,  also  ruffle,  hanging  sleeve,  Da.  lobbes 
clown,  bumpkin,  Norw.  lubbt  lubba  short  stout 
person.] 

fl.  The  pollack.  Obs.     (Cf.  LOB-KEELING.) 

*357  ^ft  31  Edw.  Ill,  Stat.  3  c.2  Les  trois  sortz  de  lob, 
lyng,  £  cod.  1607  COWELL  Inter  jr.,  Lobbe  is  a  great  kind 
of  north  sea  fish.  1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II.  1769  PENNANT 
ZooL  III.  161. 

2.  A  country  bumpkin  ;  a  clown,  lout.  Now  dial. 

1533  Image  Ypocr.  1645  To  prove  oure  prelates  goddes 
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And  lay  men  very  lobbes.     fl>iJ.  2275  Frier  bib,  ffrier  bob,    I 
ffrier  lib,  ffrier  lob.     1550  LEVER  Serin.  (Arb.)  65  The  rude    ; 
lobbes  of  the  countrey,  whiche  be  to  symple  to  paynte  a  lye. 
i59oSnAKS.  Mids.  N.  n.  i.  16  Farewell  thou  Lob  of  spirits, 
He  be  gon.     1603  DEKKER  Wonderjnll  Ycnre   D  iij,  The 
sight  of  a  flat-cap  was  dreadfull  to  a  Lob.     1609  HOLLAND    : 
A  mm.  Marcell.  xvn.  ix.  91  One  that,  under  the  shew  of    , 
wisedome  and  learning,  was  a  very  lob  and  foole.     1658 
CLEVELAND  Rustick  Rampant  Wks.  (1687)  456  William 
Greyncob   an   Hind.  ,.  This  Lob  too  was  made  principal    ! 
Prolocutor.    1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv.  xlvii,  The  Country    j 
Lob  trudg'd  home  very  much  concern'd.     1854  W.  GASKELL    \ 
Lectures  Dial.  13  We  sometimes  hear  a  heavy  clumsy  man    j 
called  '  a  great  lob  of  a  felley '. 

3.  Something  pendulous,  e.  g.  the  wattles   of  a 
fowl,  hanging  blossoms  or  ornaments,  etc.  rare. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  II.  245/2  The  Co<-k  of  the 
Mountain,  .hath  . .  about  the  cheeks  two  red  fleshy  lobs  or 
gills.  1876  BESANT  &  RICE  Gold.  Butterfly  (1877)  3 
Immense  steel  spurs,  inlaid  with  silver  filigree,  and  furnishfd 
with  '  lobs  '  attached  to  them. 

4.  A  lump,  a  large  piece ;  a  nugget  (of  gold)  ;  a 
1  lump '  (of  moneyj.     Chiefly  dial, 

1825-80  JAMIESON,  Litb^  a  thing  heavy  and  unwieldy. 
Dnntfr.  1843  W-  CARLETON  Traits  Irish  Peasantry  I.  8 
Any  how  we'll  gain  a  lob  by  it,  I'm  thinking.  1847  HALLI- 
WELL,  Lob.. (-2}  A  very  large  lump.  Line.  1863  Once  aiueek 
III.  535  (Farmer)  He  must  have  a  regular  lob  of  gold  stowed 
away  somewhere.  1884  ROGERS  AVw  Rush  i.  5  Imagine 
future  '  lobs  '  of  which  they  share. 

5.  Brewing.  A  thick  mixture  (see  quot.). 
For  the  sense  cf.  LOBLOLLY,  LOBSCOUSE. 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  103  When  the  wort  is  discharged 
into  the  gyle-tun,  it  must  receive  its  dose  of  yeast,  which 
has  been  previously  mixed  with  a  quantity  cf  wort,  and  left 
In  a  warm  place  till  it  has  begun  to  ferment.  This  mixture, 
called  /<?M,  is  then  to  be  put  into  the  tun,  and  stirred  well 
through  the  mass. 

6.  attrib.  and   Comb.^  as  lob-like  adj.  and  adv. ; 
f  lob-coat  —  LOBCOCK  ;    lob  grass  dial.,  Brown s 
mollis  ;  lob-tailing  vbl.  sb.  and ppl.  a.  (see  quots.). 

1604  Wit  of  a  Woman  (Comedy1)  GS  b,  My  bush  and  my 
pot,  cares  not  a  groate,  for  such  a  *lob*coate,  farewell. 
1756  LISLE  Obscrv,  Hiisb.  (1757)  72  The  grass  which  country- 

;eople  call  the  hooded-grass,  or  *lob-grass,  is  apparently  of 
ut  little  value.  1605 SYLVESTER  DuBartas\\X\\.\.  Abraham 
589  He  yawns;  and  leaning-on  His  C* Lob-like)  elbow  hears 
This  Message  don.  1611  COTGK.,  Enlourdi^  grownedull,  sot- 
ish,  lumpish,  heauie-headed,  lob-like.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's 
Word-bit.,  *  Lob-tailing^  the  act  of  the  sperm  whale  in 
violently  beating  the  water  with  its  tail.  1899  F.  T.  BULLEN 
Idylls  Sea  xii.  75  It  sounded,  .as  if  an  extra  large  whale  were 
4  lob-tailing  '— i.  e.  poised  in  the  water  head  downwards,  and 
striking  deliberate  blows  upon  its  surface  witli  his  mighty 
flukes. 

7.  attrib.  passing   into   adj.    Rustic ;    clownish, 
loutish ;  clumsy.   Also  appos.  as  quasi-proper  name. 

1508  DuN'iiAR  Tua  Mar  Hi  Wemen  387,  I  wes  laith  to  be 
loppin  with  sic  a  lob  avoir.  1593  '  P.  FOULFACE  '  Bacchus 
Bountie  A  4,  The  Beziladistes,  those  deuout  doctors  of  Lob 
libers  canne.  1603  H.  CROSSE  Vertnes  Coimnw.  (1878)  82 
It  is  a  world  of  sport  to  heare  how  some  such  clouting 
beetles  rowle  in  their  loblogicke.  1613  BEAL-.M.  &  FL.  Knt. 
Burning  Pestle  in.  iv,  There's  a  pretty  tale  of  a  Witch,  . . 
that  had  a  Giant  to  her  sonne,  that  was  cal'd  Lob-lie-by- 
the-fire.  1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  i.  xxv.  116  Grouthead 
gnat- snappers,  lob-dotterels,  gaping  changelings  [etc.].  1873 
MRS.  J.  H.  EWING  Lob  Lie'ky-the-Firc  Introd.  3  Lob  Lie- 
by-the-fire — the  Lubber-fiend,  as  Milton  calls  him — is  a  rough 
kind  of  Brownie  or  House  Elf.  1879  G.  MEREDITH  Egoist  I. 
Prelude  4  They  lump  along  like  the  old  lob-legs  of  Dobbin 
the  horse. 

Lob  (lf?b),  j^.^  Mining.  Also  lobb.  pL  Steps 
in  a  mine.  Also  applied  to  an  irregular  vein  of  ore 
resembling  a  flight  of  steps.  % 

1681  HOUGHTON  Coinpl.  Miner  (E.  D.  S.),  Lobs^  steps  that 
ascend  or  descend  within  the  mines,  as  stairs  up  to  and 
down  from  a  chamber.  1747  HOOSON  Miners  Diet.  M  j  b, 
When  we  drive  Dipping  downwards,  we  go  by  Stairs  or 
Lobbs  so  as  the  diping  requires.  1769  Nat.  Hist,  in  Ann. 
Reg.  99/1  The  descent  is  about  160  yards,  through  different 
lodgments,  by  ladders,  lobs,  and  cross-pieces  of  timber  let 
into  the  rock.  1851  TAPPING  Maitlove's  Lead  Mines  Gloss. 
28  Also  when  the  ore  in  a  vein  does  not  go  down  perpen 
dicularly,  but  only  a  few  yards  at  once,  then  level  for 
a  yard  or  two,  and  then  sets  down  again,  such  veins  are 
called  lobbs. 

lob  (Vb),  sb*  Thieve?  slang.  Also  lobb. 
A  box ;  a  till. 

1718  C.  HIGGIN  True  Diseov.  15  (Farmer)  A  wedge  lobb, 
....  ..  »-• John  Ponltcr 


nple  Bar  XXIV.  537  ' 

b.  Comb.',  lob-crawler, a till-thief;  lob-crawl 
ing,  -sneaking,  robbing  tills. 

1887  J.  W.  HORSLEY  Jottings  from  Jail  25  Poor  old  Jim, 
the  *lob  crawler,  fell  from  Racker  and  got  pinched.  1894 
A.  MORRISON  Tales  Mean  Streets  259  Scuddy  made  a  com 
fortable  living  in  the  several  branches  of  Mob-crawling  and 
peter  claiming.  1868  Temple  Bar  XXIV.  537  Stealing  the 
till  and  opening  the  safe  is  what  we  call  "'lob-sneaking* 
and  '  Peter-screwing '. 

Lob  (W,  st>£  Games,     [f.  LOB  v.] 

1.  Cricket.  A  slow  underhand  ball. 

1875  Times  29  June  12/1  At  67  Mr.  Greenfield  tried  three 
overs  of  lobs.  1882  Daily  Tel.  20  May,  Humphreys  tried 
his  lobs  once  more,  and  got  rid  of  Garrett  almost  directly. 
1891  W.  G.  GRACE  Cricket  250  An  article  on  bowling  would 
not  be  complete  without  some  reference  to  slow  underhand, 
or,  to  use  the  familiar  word,  '  lobs '. 

attrib.  1883  Standard  3  Aug.  6/5  Preston  made  a  very 
poor  show  ..  against  the  lob  bowling  of  Mr.  Walker.  1888 
STEEL  &  LYTTELTON  Cricket  (Badm.  Libr.)  160  Every  bats 
man  . .  knows  the  danger  of  playing  wildly  at  under-hand 


LOBATION. 

'lobs '...Occasional  mistakes  are  made,  no  doubt,  when 
an  unexpected  lob  bowler  appears. 

2.  Lawn-tennis.  (See  quot.)  Also  attrib,  in 
fab-volley. 

1890  HEATHCOTE  Tennis  (Badm.  Libr.)  238  When  a  lob 
is  about  to  drop  near  the  base-line  it  is  now  generally 
returned  either  by  the  '  lob-volley '.  ..which  is  a  defensive 
stroke,  or  the  player  runs  back  and  returns  it  again  with  a 
lob.  Ibid.  242  The  '  lob'  is  a  ball  tossed  high  in  the  air, 
and,  if  possible,  over  the  opponent's  head.  . .  As  a  '  toss '  it 
was  known  and  tolerated  long  before  it  was  condemned  as 
a  'lob'.  Ibid.  245  The  service,  the  stroke  off  the  ground, 
the  volley,  the  half-volley,  and  the  lob. 

IiOb  (W,  v.  Inflected  lobbed  (Vbd).  lobbing. 
[f.  LOB  j*.*1 

f  1.  intr.  To  behave  like  a  *  lob '  or  lout.   Obs. 

1596  J.  SMYTH  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  92  There  is 
no  man  that  doth  well  knowe  mee,  that  wtll  heeleeve  that  I 
would  (if  1  had  not  been  distempered  by  surfeit  and  drinke< 
ryde  lobbinge  and  dawinge  torayle  at  your  Lordship. 

2.  trans.  To  cause  or  allow  to  hang  heavily ;  to 
droop.  ?  Obs.  exc.  slang. 

1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  /-",  iv.  ii.  57  Their  poore  latles  Lnb 
downe  their  heads,  dropping  the  hides  and  hips.  1821 
¥.G.\K  Real  Li/e  in  Lond.  I.  187  The  dancing  party  ..  were 
lobbing  their  lollys  [  =  heads]  on . .  the  table. 

3.  intr.  To  move  heavily  or  clumsily ;  to  walk 
alo/ig \\ith  a  slow  lumbering  movement.     Of  a  cab- 
inan  :  To  *  crawl '  or  *  prowl '  in  search  of  a  fare. 

1819  PAUL  BOBBIN  Sequel  21  (E.  D.  D.)  So  off  I  lobb'd. 
1843  Blackw.  Mag.  LI  1 1.  81  Keeping  a  sharp  look-out  for 
any  night  cabman  who  may  be  '  lobbing',  as  the  phrase  is, 
off  his  stand.  1847  HALLIWELL  s.v.,  To  lob  along*  to  walk 
louneingly.  1849  K.  E.  NAPIF.K  Kxcurs.  S.  Africa  II.  363 
The  lion  . .  may  next  be  seen  lobbing  up  some  open  grassy 
ascent.  [1865:  see  LOBBING  r'/V.  sb.\  1887  L.  OLIPHANT 
Episodes  86  The  enemy's  shells  came  lobbing  into  it  [the 
trench],  ity&Blackiv.  Mag.  Dec.  744/1  Our  ponies,  .lobbing 
and  lurching  through  the  heavy  sand. 

4.  trans.  To  throw  heavily  or  clumsily  ;  to  toss 
or  bowl  with  a  slow  movement.    In  Laivn-tennis, 
to  strike  (a  ball)  well  into  the  air  so  as  to  fall  at 
the  back  of  the  opponent's  court;  also  absol. 

1847  HALLIWELL,  Lob.  (i<  To  throw  gently.  Sussex.  ..(7) 
To  cast  or  throw.  Durham.  1880  MAITLAXD  in  Encycl. 
Brit.  XL  313/2  Suppose.. that  shell  are  being  lobbed  from 
behind  a  parapet  at  high  angles  into  a  work.  1884  Mil. 
J'lngineering  (ed.  3)  I.  n.  70  Sandbags  . .  which  are  pulled 
down  one  by  one,  and  ..lobbed  over  the  others  by  hand. 
1889  W.  M.  I!RO\VNLKI£  Lawn-Tennis  141  If  you  can  lob  at 
a  good  pace  just  over  his  head,  you  may  beat  him  altogether, 
and  score.  Ibid.  142  Sweet  . .  lobbed  to  him  six  balls  in 
succession.  1891  R.  KIH.INT,  Life's  Handicap  87  Martini- 
Henri  carbines  that  would  lob  a  bullet  into  an  enemy's  camp 
at  one  thousand  yards. 

5.  Brewing.  To   add  Mob'  (see  LOB  si>.~  5)  to 
(wort). 

1838  [see  LOBBING  vbl.  sb.]. 

6.  Metallurgy.  (See  quot.) 

1875  KNIGHT  Dict.Mech.,  Lobbing (.Metallurgy\^ breaking 
blocks  of  ore  into  pieces  with  the  hammer,  for  assortment  as 
to  quality  with  such  ores  as  copper,  and  for  more  effectual 
treatment  in  the  preparatory  roasting  or  calcining  pro 
cesses. 

Hence  Lobbed///,  a. 

1883  Pall  MallG.  17  July  4/1  [Champion  Lawn  Tennis] 
A  lobbed  return  with  a  twi.st. 

Lobar  (l^«*baj),  a.  [ad.  mod.L.  hbdr-is^  f.  L. 
lobus  LOBE  :  see  -AH  '.]  Pertaining  to  a  lobe. 

1856  in  MAYSE  Expos,  Lc.r.  1873  T.  H.  GRKFN  Introd. 
Pat  hoi.  287  This  form  of  pneumonia  almost  invariably 
affects  an  extensive  portion  of  the  lung,  hence  the  term 
'  lobar '  which  is  applied  to  it.  1889  SytL  Soc.  Lex.t  Lobar 
arteries,  the  arteries  which  are  distributed  to  the  lobes  of 
the  brain.  Lobar  fissures  t  the  sulci  between  the  cerebral 
and  cerebellar  lobes. 

Lobate  (Ui'btfH),  a.  Nat.  Hist.  [ad.  mod.L. 
lobatuS)  f.  L.  lobits  LOBE  :  see  -ATP:  -.]  Having  or 
characterized  by  lobes,  lobed. 

1760  J.  LEK  Introd.  Bot.  in.  v.  (1765)  178  Lobale,  lobcd\ 
when  they  are  divided  to  the  Middle  into  Parts  that  stand 
wide  from  each  other,  and  have  their  Margins  convex.  1785 
MARTVN  RonsscaiCs  Bot.  xxi.  (1794)  290  The  leaves.. so 
deeply  serrate  as  to  be  almost  lobate.  1816  W.  SMITH 
Strata  Ident.  23  The  lobate  Oyster,  or  Gryphus.  1871 
W.  A.  LEIGHTON  Lichen-JJora  14  Thallus  . .  crustaceous, 

franulo.se  or  lobate.  1872  OLIVKR  Elem.  Bot.  n.  140  Sweet 
lignonette.  An  herbaceous  (garden)  annual,  with  alter 
nate  entire  or  lobate  exstipulate  leaves.  1872  NICHOLSON 
Palseont.  323  Fins  not  lobate.  1873  HUXLEY  in  Encycl. 
Brit.  I.  132/1  The  oral  and  aboral  pole,  or  the  oral  only, 
bear  lobate  appendages.  1890  COUES  Field  <$•  Gen.  Orni- 
thol.  n.  195  In  the  lobate  foot,  a  paddle  results  not  from 
connecting  webs,  but  from  a  series  of  lobes  or  flaps  along 
the  sides  of  the  individual  toes. 

Hence  Lo'Tmtely  adv.,  so  as  to  form  lobes. 

1846    DANA    Zooph.    (1848)    616    Substipitate,    lobately 

ll£obated  (l^-b^ted),  a.  Nat.  Hist.  [f.  as 
LOBATE  +  -ED  i.]  =  LOBATE. 

1703  PETIVER  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXIII.  1425  The  twigs  and 
footstalks  are  Thorny,  the  Leaves  single,  sometimes  lobated. 
1775  TENKINSON  Brit.  Plants  Gloss.  1862  C.  A.  JOHNS  Brit. 
Birds  11874)  P-  xxivi  Toes  three  or  four,  more  or  less  con 
nected  by  a  membrane  at  the  base,  sometimes  lobated. 

lobationO^b^-Jan).  [f.  LOBATE:  see -ATION.] 
The  formation  of  lobes ;  the  condition  of  being 
lobate. 

1840  BLYTH,  etc.  Cmriers  Am'iit.  Kingd.  (1849)  246  The 
Phalaropes  which  it  {sc.  the  Lobefoot]  resembles  in  the 
lobation  of  its  toes.  1846  DANA  Zooph.  (1848)  647  The  loba- 
tions  of  an  oak-leaf.  1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  in.  iv.  93 


LOBATO-. 

Lobation  or  segmentation.     1889  Xatnre  3  Oct.  558  Sug-    ' 
Sections  are  mude  upon  the  subject  of  progressive  lobaiiun 
(in  ice-formations],     1890  Coi  i:s  l-'icld  .y  Gen.  Ornithol.  IT, 
190  This  Jobation  of  the  hallux  is  seen  . .  in  all  truly  lobe- 
footed  birds. 

Lobato-  (10»bJ!'U>),  taken  as  comb,  form  of 
LOBATE  in  the  sense  'lobate  and  .  .',  as  hbato- 
digitate,  -foliaceons,  -ramose,  etc. 


*lobato-ramulose.  1871  W,  A.  LEIGHTON  Lichen-Jlora  z 
Lobato-divided  or  subradiate.  Ibid.  26  Lobato-partite  at 
the  apex.  1889  Syd.  Sec.  Lex.,  *Lobato-simtate,  applied  to 
a  lobate  leaf  which  has  curved  sinuations  between  the  lobes. 

Lobb  :  see  LOB.     Lobber,  obs.  f.  LUBBER. 

t  Lobbet.    Obs.  rare  - J.    {?  For  *?obett  f.  LOBE   ; 

+  -ET.]     A  lobe  (of  the  liver). 

1662  J.  CHANDLER  Van  Helmonfs  Oriat.  216  The  heart  ; 
of  a  Pigeon  sits  in  the  four  Lobbets  of  the  hollow  of  his  \ 
Liver. 

Lobbing  (V'bin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  LOB  v.  +  -INGI.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  LOB,  in  various  senses. 

1824  Miss  Miri-oRtj  Village  Ser.  i.  160  Samuel  Long  is  a 
slow  bowler,  George  Simmons  a  fast  one,  and  the  change 
from  Long's  lobbing  to  Simmons's  fast  balls  posed  them 
completely.  1838  T.  THOMSOX  Chein.  Org.  Bodies  1019  The 
distillers  make  the  specific  gravity  of  their  wort  as  high  as 
from  1-08410  i-iio.  .by  Jobbing,  that  is,  by  preparing  a  strong 
infusion  of  the  tlour  of  malt,  or  of  barley,  and  malt,  and  hot 
water,  and  adding  this  almost  saturated  solution  to  the  wort, 
till  it  has  acquired  the  requisite  strength.  1851  PYCROFT 
Cricket  Field  ix.  179  The  old-fashioned  under-hand  lobbing. 
1865  Irish  Times  18  Sept.,  A  number  of  car  drivers  were 

S-osecuted  for  'lobbing'.    1875  fsee  LOB  v.  6J.    1889  W.  M. 
ROWNLF.E  Lawn-Tennis   140  Lobbing  has   caused    more 
6ts  of  temper  than  any  stroke  in  the  game.     Ibid.,  I  had 
omitted  to  give  him  full  credit  for  his  lobbing  powers. 

IiO'bbing,  ///.  a.  [f.  LOB  v.  +  -ING  2.]  That 
lobs  (in  various  senses). 

1840  E.  E.  NAPIER  Scenes  $•  Sports  For.  Lands  I.  ii.  26 
The  gaunt  wolf,  whom  thou  hast  before  now  forced  to  drop 


IS.USSL.LL  uiary  inaia  i.  xvn.  zoo  oonie  woumw  iruui 
lobbing  round-shot.  1891  R.  WEIR  Riding  (Badm.  Libr.) 
iv.  105  There  are.,  plenty  of  horses  that  from  bad  riding  get 
into  a  loose  lobbing  canter  behind  the  hand. 

tliO'bbish,  a.  Obs.  [f.LoB^.2  +  -isH.]  Charac 
teristic  of  a  '  lob  '  or  rustic ;  clownish. 

1567  Triall  Treas.  (1850)  10  That  loute  of  lobbishekinde. 
1580  HOLLYBAND  Tretts.  /V.  Tong^  Flac, . .  a  great  lobbi^h 
knaue.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  v.  (1622)  450  Their  lobbish 
guard  (who  all  night  had  kept  themselues  awake,  with 
prating  how  valiant  deeds  they  had  done  when  they  ran 
away). 

Lobby  (Ip'bi",  sb.  [ad.  med.L.  lobiiun  or  lobia  : 
see  LODGK  sb. 

From  quot.  1553  it  would  appear  that  the  word  came  into 
Eng.  as  a  monastic  term;  hence  there  is  no  improbability 
in  supposing  the  med.L.  word  to  be  the  immediate  source.] 

fl.  ?  A  covered  walk,  cloister  (in  a  monastery). 

1553  BECON  Reliques  of  Rome  (1563)  53  Our  Recluses 
neuer  come  out  of  their  lobbeis,  sincke  or  swimme  the 
people. 

2.  A  passage  or  corridor  connected  with  one  or 
more  apartments  in  a  building,  or  attached  to  a 
large  hall,  theatre,  or  the  like;  often  used  as 
a  waiting-place  or  ante-room. 

1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  iv.  i.  61  How  in  our  voyding 
Lobby  hast  thou  stood,  And  duly  wayted  for  my  comming 
forth?  1602  —  Ham.  n.  ii.  161  Sometimes  He  walkes fours 
houres  together,  heere  in  the  Lobby.  1603  DRAYTON  Bar. 
Wars  vi.  Ixiii.  147  Thus  in  the  Lobby  as  they  freely  were 
Charg'd  on  the  suddaine  by  this  armed  trayne.  1607  SHAKS. 
Timon  i.  i.  80  All  those  which  were  his  Fellowes  but  of  late, 
..Follow  his  strides,  his  Lobbies  fill  with  tendance.  1609 
B.  JONSOX  Sil.  H'om.  iv.  v,  Doe  you  obserue  this  gallerie? 
or  rather  lobby,  indeed  ?  1673  DRYDEN  Marr.  a  la  Mode 
in.  i.  Wks.  1883  IV.  303,  I  have  such  a  tendre  for  the  court, 
that  I  love  it  even  from  the  drawing -room  to  the  lobby. 
1726  LEONI  Alberti's  Arc/tit.  I.  79/2  AlL.shou'd  be  so 
joined  together  by  the  Roof  and  by  Lobbies,  that  the 
Servants  ..  may  not  be  called  as  it  were  out  of  another 
HcH»e.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1824)  I.  xxviii.  45, 
I  went  into  the  lobby  leading  to  the  great  hall,  and  dropt 
into  the  first  chair.  1806-7  J-  BERF.SFORD  Miseries  Hum. 
Life  (1826)  v.  v,  Fretting  and  freezing  in  the  outer  lobbies 
and  at  the  street  doors  of  the  theatre.  1844  DICKENS 
Amer.  Notes  ("1850)  148/1  The  box  lobby  of  a  theatre.  1842 
TENNYSON  Walking  to  Mail  29  A  jolly  ghost,  that  shook 
The  curtains,  whined  in  lobbies,  tapt  at  doors.  1863  GFO. 
ELIOT  Romola  Ivi,  Passing  through  a  small  lobby,  they 
came  to  another  open  door.  1882  Miss  BRADDON  Mt. 
Royal  III.  i.  18  Christabel  ran  down  to  the  lobby  that 
opened  into  the  stable  yard. 
b.  Naut.  (See  quots.) 

1815  Falconer  s  Diet.  Marine  (ed.  Bumpy),  Lobby ^  in  a 
ship,  is  a  small  apartment  adjoining  the  fore  part  of  the 
bread  room,  and  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  surgeon. 
r  1850  Rmiim.  NtK'ig.  (VVeale)  130  Lobby.  A  name  some- 
times  given  to  an  apartment  close  or  next  before  the  great 
cabin  bulk-head. 

C.  Agric.  A  small  enclosure  for  cattle  adjoining 

the  farm-yard. 
1777  MARSHALL  Min.  Agric.  II.  Digest  21  note^  Farmery. 

The  Slip  or  Lobby  is  entered  from  the  Common.     1819  in 

HEES  Cycl.  s.v. 

d.  A  watchman's  '  box'  in  a  factory. 
1902  Daily  Chron.  19  June  10/3  [A  witness,  watchman  at 

Messrs.  Doulton's,  said  :]  He  then  sat  in  his  *  lobby ',  seventy 

yards  from  the  gate,  till  four. 
3.  spec.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  and  other 


sro 

houses  of  legislature,  a  large  entrance-hall  or  apart 
ment  open  to  the  public,  and  chiefly  serving  for  in 
terviews  between  members  and  persons  not  belong 
ing  to  the  House  ;  also  (more  fully  division  lobby)) 
one  of  the  two  corridors  to  which  members  retire- 
to  vote  when  the  House  divides. 

1640  in  Rnshw.  Hist.  Coll.  \\\.  (1692)  I.  i  The  outward    ( 
Room  of  the  Commons  House,  called  the  Lobby, .  .where 
the  Cryer  of  the  Chancery  first  made  Proclamation  in  the    | 
King's  name.     1648  C.  WALKER  Hist.  Indepcnd.  \.  40  Re-    ' 
fusing  to  let  some  Members  passe  out  of  the  House,  or  come 
forth  into  the  Lobby.     1648  NFDHAM  Mercurins  Pragnmt. 
No.  39.  20  Dec.,  Col.  Pride  . .  caused  them  [Members]  to 
retreat  into  the  Lobby,  where  they  use  to  drink  Ale  and 
Tobacco.     1695  SHEFFIELD  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Sp.  Ho.  Peers 
18  Apr.  Wks.  1723  II.  123,  I  think  the  first  time  I  propos'd    , 
it  was  here  in  the  bishops  lobby.     1772  Ann.  Reg.  196/1 
While   I  waited   in   the   lobby  during  the   debate.      1798 
I.  ALLEN  Hist.  Vermont  207  Colonel  Allen  went  into  the 
lobby,  and  began  to  write  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature  of 
New   Hampshire.      1845  DISRAELI  Sybil  (1863)   171    The    , 
mysteries  of  the  Lobby  are  only  for  the  initiated.     Three 
quarters  of  an  hour  after  the  division  was  called,  the  result    i 
was  known  to  the  exoteric  world.    1865  BRIGHT  Sp.  Canada    ' 
23  Mar.,  If  the  hon.   member  divides,  I   shall  go  into  the    \ 
same  lobby  with  him.     1887  Spectator  6  Aug.  1046/1  Con-    i 
siderations  which  chiefly  determine  the  lobby  into  which    , 
Members  of  Parliament  go. 

b.  collect.  Those  who  frequent  the  lobbies  of 
the  House  or  who  vote   in  a  particular  lobby ;    i 
U.  S.  the  persons  who  frequent  the  lobby  of  the   , 
house  of  legislature  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
its  members  in  their  official  action  ;  the  body  of  | 
lobbyists. 

1859    BARTLF.TT    Diet.    Amer.,    Lobby,   the   persons   who    ! 
frequent  the  lobby  of  a  house  of  legislature.     1884  Century 
Mag.  Mar.  655/1  The  lobby  and  corruption  are  legitimate 
subjects  for  satire.     1888  BKYCK  Amtr.  Commit'.  I.  i.  App. 
555  'The  Lobby'  is  the  name  given  in  America  to  persons,    ' 
not  being  members  of  a  legislature,  who  undertake  to  in 
fluence  its  members,  and  thereby  to  secure  the  passing  of 
bills.     1892  Pall  Mall  G.  25  Mar.  2/3  The  friends  of  the 
eight  hours  movement  have  great  reason  to  be  satisfied  not 
only  with  the  number  but  the  quality  of  their  lobby. 

4.  attrib.&nA  C0?n&.ta.&  lobby  correspondent ',  door ', 
fire  i  -lounger i  -lounging,  room,  stove t  -tabley  -wicket ; 
lobby-member,  a  lobbyist. 

1886  Pall  MallG.  ii  Oct.  8/2  When  Mr.  L.  was  *lobby 
correspondent  he  was  invariably  entrusted  with  the  publica-  , 
lion  of  any  items  of  information  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  ' 
wished  to  be  made  known.  vjf&Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  151/2 
The  *lobby  door  of  the  King's  bench  prison.  1799  E.  Du 
Hois  Piece  Family  Biog.  III.  73  Chatting  in  high  glee  with 
one  of  the  Cyprian  corps  before  the  *Iobby  fire.  1803  Sport-  \ 
ing-  Mag.  XXJ.  145  The  fashionable  accoutrements  of  a 
"Lobby- Lounger.  1807  tr.  Goede"s  Trav.  II.  205  Lobby-  , 
loungers  [at  a  theatre]  make  their  appearance  at  8, 9,  and  even 
10  o'clock.  1894  Westm.  Gaz.  o  May  1/2  *  Lobby-lounging 
is  substituted  for  fighting  in  the  House.  1848  CRAIG,  * Lobby 
Member.  1860  WoRCESTER(citingGREELEY),  Lobby-member, 
one  who  frequents  the  lobbies  of  a  house  of  legislation  in 
order  to  influence  the  action  of  the  members.  1650  W. 
SAUNDEKSON  Aul.  Coqnin.  10  [He]  put  the  King  in  a 
*  Lobby  Room,  next  the  Chamber.  1842  J.  AITON  Domest. 
Econ.  (1857)  76  Every  manse  should  be  kept  dry  and  warm 
by  the  help  of  a  *Iobby  stove.  1843  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  I. 
100  She  clanked  it  on  the  "lobby-table.  1876  T.  HARDY 
KtJielberta  ^1890)  314  Her  sister  Picotee,  who  came  in  at 
the  north  door,  closed  the  *lobby-wicket  softly,  and  went 
lightly  forward  to  the  choir. 

Lobby  (1^'hi),  v.  &.S.    [f.  LOBBY  j£.] 

1.  trans*  To  influence  (members  of  a  house  of 
legislature)  in  the  exercise  of  their  legislative  func 
tions  by  frequenting  the  lobby.     Also,  to  procure 
the  passing  of  fa  measure)   through  Congress  by 
means  of  such  influence.     (Used  occas*  in  reference 
to  the  House  of  Commons.) 

1850  LVELL  2nd  Visit    U.  S.  28  A   disappointed  place-  , 

hunter,  who  had  been  lobbying  the  Houses  of  Legislature  ! 

in  vain  for  the  whole  session.     1862  J.  SPENCE  Amer.  37  : 

How  is  it  to  be  expected  that  a  needy  and  ambitious  lawyer  ; 

.  .having  nothing  but  his  three  or  four  dollars  a  day.  .shall  , 
not  be  open  to  the  influences  of  those  who  lobby  him  ?   1864 
SALA  Daily  Tel.  29  Sept.,  The  American  Emigration  Com 
pany  was  cleverly  lobbied   through  Congress.     1868  Nat. 

J'lncycl.  I.  619  To  lobby  through,  is  to  get  a  bill  adopted  by  i 

such  influence.    1887  GOLDW.  SMITH  in  Conteinf>.  Rev.  July  : 
ii  The  people,  at  all  events,  cannot  be  lobbied,  wheedled, 

or  bull-dozed.     1894  Yorksh.  Post  4  Apr.  5  To  send  dele-  • 

gates  to  London .  .to  '  lobby '  members  for  their  respective  ! 

constituencies  with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  largest  possible  ! 
majority. 

2.  intr.  To  frequent  the  lobby  of  a  legislative  ' 
assembly  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  members*  i 
votes ;  to  solicit  the  votes  of  members. 

1855  in  OGILVIE  Suppl.  a  1859  N.  Y.  Tribune  (Bartlett\ 
There  is  a  quarrel  in  Philadelphia  about  Mr.  W — 's  appoint 
ments.  Some  of  the  Loco-focos  have  come  out  to  lobby  against 
him.  1864  E.  SARGENT /Vc«/mr  III.  32  You  were  biased  by 
the  semi-loyal  men  who  were  lobbying  for  slavery.  1879 CATH. 
&  C.  TAIT  Mem.  570  Bishop  Williams  of  Connecticut,  whose 
handsome  figure  may  be  seen  at  most  times  in  the  smoking- 
room,  either  lobbying  or  telling  good  stories.  1888  BRYCE 
Amer.  Commiv.  II.  in.  Ixxv.  610  Manufacturers  who  have 
had  to  lobby  in  connection  with  the  tariff.  1898  li'cstm. 
Ga~.  27  Apr.  2/1  The  large  majority  against  this  West 
minster  Bill  was  in  part  a  protest  against  the  way  in  which 
its  promoters  had  lobbied  in  its  interests. 

fig>  '876  LOWELL  Antony  my  Bks.  Ser.  n,  98  In  the 
Greek  epic,  the  gods  are  partisans, . .  they  lobby  and  log-roll 
for  their  candidates. 

Hence  Lo'bbying  M.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1855  in  OGILVIE  Suppl.  (s.v.  Lobby  v.i     1862  Times  6  Jan., 


LOBE. 

'Lobbying'  as  it  is  termed,  is  a  well  known  institution  at 
Washington.  1864  Reader  No.  88.  297/1  Lobbying— \\n*  is, 
..  buying  votes  with  money  in  the  lobbies  of  the  Hall  of  Con 
gress.  1873  Spectator  it  Feb.  237/1  They  will  not  knowingly 
choose  the  agents  of  the 'lobby  ing'  Rings.  i888}jRVc.t;Ajifi'r. 
Commit.'.  1.  i.  App.  556  What  is  known  as  lobbying  by  no 
means  implies  in  all  cases  the  use  of  money  to  affect 
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LoVbyer  (l^blai). 

=  LOBBYIST. 


U.S.    [f.  LOBBY  + 


1862  J.  SPENCE   Amer.  76    The    whole   legislation    was 
bribed . .  even  the  lobbyers . .  were  admitted  to  a  share  of  the 
spoil.     1873  Spectator  22  Feb.   237/1  There  are   lobbyers 
among  us,  too,  but  they  refrain  from  putting  temptation 
into  that  crude  form. 

Lobbyist  (V-bi,ist).   Chiefly  U.  S.     [f.  LOBBY 

+  -IST.]  One  who  frequents  the  lobbies  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  order  to  influence 
members  in  the  exercise  of  their  legislative  func 
tions.  Also  occas.y  a  journalist  or  other  person  who 
frequents  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

1863  Cornh.  Mag.  Jan.  96  A  Representative  listening  to 
a  lobbyist.     1888  BRYCE  Amer.  Commiv.  I.  xiv.  213  The 
arrangements  of  the  committee  system  have  produced  and 
sustain  the  class  of  professional  '  lobbyists',.. who  make  it 
their  business  to  *  see '  members.     1894  Sat.  Rev.   14  Apr. 
383/2  The  excited  lobbyists  who  prattled  last  Saturday  and 
Monday  about  a  threatened  defeat  of  Ministers. 

So  Lo'bbyism,  the  system  of  lobbying. 
1883  Pall  Mall  G.  6  Sept.  3/2  American  manners,  American 
lobbyism,  and  American  corruption. 

Lobcock  (Ip'bkpk).  Now  dial.  [f.  LOB  sbJ-  + 
COCK.]  A  country  bumpkin ;  a  clown,  lout,  boor ; 
a  heavy  dull  creature  ;  a  blundering  fool. 

«*W3  UDALL  Roister  D.  in.  iii.  (Arb.)  44  Ye  are.. Such  a 
lilbur..s,  such  a  hoball,  such  a  lobcocke.  1594  NASHE 
Unfort.  Trav.  76  Seneca  and  Lucan  were  lobcockes  to 
choose  that  death.  1611  COTGR.,  Richerean>  a  wealthie 
chuffe,  rich  lobcocke,  well-lined  boore.  1694  MOTTEUX 
Rabelais  v.  xix.  (1737)  83  We  are  a  silly  sort  of  Grout- 
headed  Lobcocks.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Lobcock^ 
a  heavy,  dull  Fellow.  1710-11  SWIFT  Lett.  (1767)  III.  135 
Again  at  the  lobby,  like  a  lobcock,  of  the  house  of  commons, 
about  your  Irish  yarn.  1719  D'URFEY  Pills  IV.  171 
Ev'ry  Lobcock  hath  his  Wench.  1875  Lancash.  Gloss.* 
Lobcock,  a  great,  idle,  young  person.  1895  E.Anglia  Gloss., 
Lobcock)  Lnbbock,  a  lout,  a  lubber. 

attrib.  and  nppos.  1577  BRETON  Wks.  Young  Wit  (L.), 
I  now  must  leave  you  all,  alas,  And  live  with  some  old 
lobcock  ass  !  1577-82  —  Flourish  Fancie  (Grosart)  15/2 
The  lobcoke  Lust.  1606  Wily  Beguiled  (1623)  C,  Your 
lubberly  legges  would  not  carry  your  lobcocke  body. 

Hence  f  Lobcocked  <?.,  loutish,  boorish. 

1606  Wily  Beguiled  (1623)  G,  Such  a  great,  long,  large, 
lobcokt,  loseld  Lurden. 

Lobe  (l^ub).  Also  6  lobbe.  [ad.  late  L.  M>us, 
a.  Gr.  Ao£os  lobe  of  the  ear,  of  the  liver,  capsule 
or  pod  of  leguminous  plants  :— pre-Hellenic  *ZftfW- 
co^n.  with  *tegw-  in  L.  kgumen  pod,  legula  lobe 
of  die  ear.  Cf.  F.  lobe  (i6th  c.).] 

1.  A  roundish  projecting  part,  usually  one  of  two 
or  more  similar  portions  into  which  an  object  is 
divided  by  a  fissure,  a.  One  of  the  divisions  of 
the  liver  or  lungs  formed  by  the  fissures. 

[1525  tr.  Jerome  of  Brunswick' s  Surg.  Biv/iThe  longues 
hath  .v.  lobos  or  feders.]  1541  R.  COPLAND  Gitydorfs  Quest. 
Chirurg.  H  j  b,  Demaunde^  Howe  many  lobbes  hath  the 
lunges  ?  Answere.  .v.  Thre  in  the  ryght  party  and  two  in  the 
lefte.  1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  v.  75  These  eminences  are 
neither  to  be  called  Lobes,  Fibres,  nor  wynges.  1646  SIR 
T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  HI.  ii.  108  The  lobes  and  several! 
parcells  of  the  liver.  1667  N.  FAIRFAX  in  Phil.  Trans.  II. 
549  The  left  Lobe  of  the  Lungs  almost  quite  wasted.  1802 
PALEY  Nat.  Thcol.  xi.  (ed.  2)  202  The  heart  lies  on  the  left 
side  ;  a  lobe  of  the  lungs  on  the  right.  1845  BUDD  Dis, 
Lh'fr  320  The  liver  was  found  of  large  size,  and  its  left 
lobe  reached  over  the  stomach  into  the  left  hypochondrium. 
1859  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  xiv.  (1873)  397  In  snakes  one  lobe 
of  the  lungs  is  rudimentary. 

b.  The  lower  soft  pendulous  part  of  the  external 
ear. 

1719  QUINCV  Lf.r.  Physico-Med.  (1722)  124/1  The  external 
[ear]  is  ..  divided  into  two  Parts,  of  which  the  upper  is 
willed  Pinna,  or  the  Wing,  the  lower  Fibra,  or  Lobe. 
1807-26  S.  COOLER  first  Lines  Surf.  (ed.  5)  393  An  incision 
was  begun  over  the  condyloid  process,  opposite  the  lobe  of 
the  ear.  1844  DICKENS  Mart.  Chuz.  ix,  Pursued  and 
brought  back  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  or  the  lobe  of  his  ear. 
1871  G.  MKUKDITH  //.  Richmond  \\\.  (1889.)  370  Her  ear., 
was  of  a  very  pretty  shape,  with  a  soft  unpierced  lobe. 

c.  /lot.  t  (a}  A  pod,  capsule,  or  fruit-case.  Oh. 
(b)  A  rounded   projection   or  division  of  a  le;if 
(sometimes,  of  other  organs)  of  a  plant. 

1671  GREW  Anat.  Plants  i.  i.  (1682)  3  _Some  very  few 
Seeds  are  divided,  not  into  two  Lobes,  but  into  more.  1681 

Afusxum  n.  v.  an  Of  Berrys,  Cones,  Lobes,  and  sonic 

other  Parts  of  Trees.  Ibid.  212  A  Long  Flat  Lobe...  Its 
whole  Cavity  is  filled  up  with  one  single  Fruit.  1731 
MILLER  Card.  Diet.  (1733)  s'v"  A  Pea  or  Bean  ^'"E  com" 
milled  to  the  Ground,  is  tirst  found  to  cleave  into  two  Parts, 
which  are,  as  it  were,  two  Leaves  or  Lobes  of  the  Placenta. 
1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  \\.  viii.  (1765)  90  Such  as  have  the 
Lobes  of  the  Corollae  bent  obliquely  to  the  Right.  1784 
COWPF.R  Task  in.  522  Then  rise  the  tender  germs,  upstart 
ing  quick  And  spreading  wide  their  spongy  lobes.  1845 
LINDLEY  Sch.  Bot.  iv.  (1858)  26  c,  Leaves  divided  palmately 
into  many  narrow  lobes.  1861  BENTLEY  Man.  Bot.  570 
Corolla  monopetalous,  and  bearing,  .as  many  stamens  as  it 
has  lobes.  1875  DARWIN  Insect  iv.  PI.  xiii.  292  The  immer 
sion  of  a  leaf  in  pure  water  sometimes  caused  the  lobes  to 
close.  1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  in.  iv.  98  Lobe  is  the  com 
mon  name  of  one  of  the  parts  of  a  simple  blade,  especially 
when  there  is  only  one  order  of  incision. 


LOBED. 

cl.  One  of  the  divisions  of  the  brain.  Also,  in 
the  cerebellum,  a  group  of  folia  marked  off  by  un 
usually  deep  fissures. 

1672  WISEMAN  ll'intna's  i.  134  A  maid  servant  was  shot 
into  the  right  side  of  the  Sinciput,  .she  lived  as  long,  viz. 
until  the  Lobe  of  the  Urain  was  wrought  out  or  corrupted. 
1319  <v>riNcv  Lex.  I'hysiiO-Med.  (1722)  s.v.,  liidloo  uses  the 
diminutive  Lol'ellnst  for  [x/'c]  little  Lohe,  for  the  four  Pro 
cesses  of  the  1  {rain.  1831  R.  K.NOX  Clog  net's  Anat.  411  The 
middle  lobes  of  the  brain,  separated  from  the  posterior  by  a 
groove  directed  obliquely  backwards.  1849  NOAD  Electricity 
(ed.  3)  461  Of  the  four  lobes  of  the  brain,  the  fourth  only  is 
found  to  actuate  the  electric  current ;  it  is  hence  called  the 
electric  lobe.  1851  CARPENTER  Man.  Phys.  (ed.  2)558  That 
the  Lobes  of  the  Cereljcllum  are  the  parts  specially  con 
cerned  in  the  regulation  of  the  muscular  movements.  1872 
HUXLEY  PhysioL  viii.  196  The  olfactory  lobes  which,  .form 
.  .a  part  of  the  brain. 

e.   Zoo/.  A  rounded  projection  orpartofanorgan. 
KIKBY  &  Sr.  Etitoniol.  III.  357  Lobt  (the  Lobes),  th 
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1739  P.  Mii.i.KK6V»vfr«<-rs  />(V/.  II.  s.v.,  Latvliafriitesctiis 
.  .Shrubby  Lobelia,  with  a  purslane  l.caf.  1855  HALIBI/RTON 
A'at.  fy  Ihnn.  Nat.  II.  114  H«  foamed  at  the  mouth  like 
a  hoss  that  has  eat  lobelia  in  bis  bay.  1874  C.  (IEIKIF  Lift- 
in  W'cods  xiv.  223  The  scarlet  lobelia. 

b.  Tn  the  Pharmacopoeia,  (he  herb  /,.  inflata. 

1858  COPLAND  Diet.  /'met.  MeJ.  III.  i.  404  In  doses  ex- 
ceeding  fifteen  or  twenty  grains,  the  Lobelia  causes  speedy 
and  severe  vomiting.  1868  llaily  News  30  July,  He  had 
poisoned  a  dog  with  lobelia,  and  it  died  48  hours  after. 
1875  H.  C.  WOOD  Tlieraf.  (18791  525  Lobelia  is  used  only 
when  the  inflammatory  action  is  complicated  with  [etc.]. 

Lotaeliaceous  (>l>/li<"  jss),  a.  tint.  [f.  mod. 
L.  Lobeliace-K  (f.  LOBELIA)  +  -ous  :  sec  -ACEors.] 
Belonging  to  the  N.O.  I.obeliacese. 

1830  LINDLEV  Kat.  Syst.  ISai.  187  He  is  also,  perhaps, 
right  in  considering  Jasione  more  properly  a  Campanula- 
ceous  than  a  Lobeliaceous  plant.  1839  I'fiiny  Cycl.  XIV. 
77/1  Isotoma,  a  lobeliaceous  genus. 


1826  KTOT&  si-  Eutoinoi :  in .357  Loli^  Lobes)  the        Lobeliad  f>b»-U*d).  Hot.   [f.  LOBELIA +  -AD.! 

parts  of  the  Maxilla  above  the  Palpus.     1828  STARK  I'.leni.     \  A      i  r  *.i      XT  *-i     /    i   »• 

Wat.  J/i.<t.  I.  352  The  Galley  Wasp1:.  Two  little  lobes  before       Lrodley  s  name  for  :  A  plant  oi  the  N.O.  Lobelia- 


the  tympanum.  1843  VAHKF.LL  Sri/,  Birds  III.  42  The 
vignette  represents  the  structure  of  the  foot.. one  lobe  on 
each  side  each  of  the  phalanges.  1846  PATTERSON  '/.ool.  34 
The  lobes  of  the  mouth  become  more  or  less  distended. 
1849  MURCHISOX  Siiitrin  xiii.  342  The  upper  lobe  of  the 
tail.  1893  NEWTON  Diet.  Bints  382  Their  [sc.  grebes']  feet 
.  .have  the  tarsi  flattened  and  elongated  toes  furnished  with 
broad  lobes  of  skin. 

f.  The  larger  or  most  important  and  projecting 
part  of  a  cam-wheel. 

1855  OGILVIF.  Suppl.  s.v.,  The  lobe  of  a  cam-wheel  is  the 
portion  of  curve  between  two  minor  distances  from  the 
centre  of  rotation,  and  including  a  major  distance  between 
them.  If  the  wheel  has  n  lobes,  then  2  TT/II  is  the  lobe-angle 
and  there  are  n  lobes  in  a  revolution. 

g.  Geol.  A  great  marginal  projection  from  the 
body  of  a  continental  ice  sheet. 

1889  Nature  3  Oct.  558  The  moraines  can  be  traced  around 
continuously  from  one  lobe  to  another. 

h.  gen. 

1877  J.  WELLS  Hil'le  Echoes  iv.  47  You  have  often  seen 
little  lobes  of  gum  on  the  bark  of  such  trees  as  the  fir-tree. 

2.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  lobe-like  adj.;  lobe-angle 
Mech.  (see  quot.  1855  in  if);  lobe-berry,  the 
seaside  grape,  Coccoloba  itvifera,  of  the  West  Indies 
(Treas.  Hot.  1866) ;  lobe-foot,  a  lobe- footed  bird ; 
lobe-footed  a.,  having  lobate  feet,  as  some  birds ; 
f  lobe-leaf,  a  foliole  of  a  compound  leaf;  lobe- 
plate  (see  quot.). 

1833  P.  J.  SELBV  Illtistr.  Brit.  Ornith.  II.  166  In  the 
Orkneys. .the  Red  *I,obefoot  is  a  common  species.  1835 
JFNVNS  Man.  Brit.  I'ertebr.  Anim.  214  Lobipes  hy/>er- 
t'ffrens  Steph.  (Red  Lobefoot).  1890  COUES  Field  A>  (,V;/. 
Ornitlwl.  n.  190  In  all  truly  "lobe-footed  birds,  as  coots, 
..  grebes,  ..  and  phalaropes.  1758  ELLIS  in  Phil,  Trans. 
L,  446  because  they  have  an  equal  number  of  pinna;,  or 
'lobe-leaves,  on  the  whole  leaf  of  each  tree.  1849-52  TODU 
Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  1224/2  "Lobe-like  expansions.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  A/ec?t.t  *  Lobe-plate,  a  strong  piece  of  cast-iron  laid 
upon  the  keelson,  etc.,  to  support  the  parts  of  a  marine 
steam-engine. 

Lobed  (li>i"bd) ,  a.  [f.  LOBE  +  -ED'-.]  Having 
a  lobe  or  lobes  ;  lobated.  Chiefly  Nat.  Hist. 

In  Bot.  applied  to  a  leaf  in  which  the  division  extends  not 
more  than  half-way  from  the  margin  to  the  centre  and  the 
segments  or  the  sinuses  are  rounded. 

1787  tr.  Linnxus"  Fain.  Plants  I.  77  Stigma  two-lobed. 
1796  WITHERING  Brit.  Wants  (ed.  3)  III.  781  Leaves  .. 
The  largest  lobes  lobed  or  divided  half  way  clown  to  the 
mid-rib.  1828  STARK  Klem.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  450  Proteus... 
Body  very  minute, ..diversely  lobed  instantaneously.  1830 
LIN'DLEY  Naf.  Syst.  ffft.  13J  Leaves,  .deeply  lobed.  1843 
YARRELL  lirit.  Birds  III.  44  The  dilated  and  lobed  mem 
branes  of  the  toes.  1849  MURCHISON  Silnrin  x.  218  'Ihis 
fossil.,  is  globular,  lobed,  branched.  1880  GRAY  Struct.  \ 
Bot.  vi.  v.  245  The  calyx  or  corolla,  .is  said  to  be.  .lobed, 
a  general  term  for  any  considerable  separation  beyond  tooth 
ing.  1893  W.  H.  HrnsoN  Patagonia  138  The  wings  beat 
ing  rapidly,  the  long  legs  and  lobed  feet  sprawling  behind. 

Comb.  1833  Planting  116  (L.,U.  K.)  The  lobed-leaved, 
or  post  oak. 

Lobelacriii  (l*tWTje'krin\  Chem.  [f.  LOBELIA  : 
+  L.  acri-,  acer  sharp  +  -IN.]  An  acrid  principle  , 
found  in  the  leaves  of  Lobelia  injlata. 

1874  FLUCKIGER  &  HANBURY  PharinacogrAphia  358  This 
substance  which  we  may  term  Lobelacrin,  is  decomposed  if 
merely  boiled  with  water ;   by  the  influence  of  alkalis  or 
acids  it  is  resolved  into  sugar  and  Lobelic  Acid.    1887  T.  L.    [ 
BRUNTON  Tc.-ct.-bk.  Pharmatol.  960. 

Lobeless  vl<>u-b|les),  «.  [f.  LOBE  +  -LESS.] 
Without  lobes. 

1864  SALA  in  Daily  Tel.  16  Aug.,  The  straight,  coarse 
black  hair, . .  lobeless  ears,  and  slightly  protruding  lips,  are 
all  extremely  Oriental. 

Lobelet  (l<Ju-b|let).  rare.  [f.  LOBE  4  -LET.]  A  ( 
small  lobe,  a  lobule. 

1850  OGILVIE,  Lotelets,  in  tot.  small  lobes.    1880  GRAY    • 
Struct.  Hot.  in.  iv.  98  Ultimate  portions  or  small  lobes  may 
be  called  Lobules  or  Lobelets. 

Lobelia  (lobrlia).     [mod.L.,  f.  name  of  Mat 
thias  de  7-0fo/(i53S-i6i6),  botanist  and  physician   i 
to  James  I :   see  -IA.]      A  genus  of  herbaceous   ! 
(rarely  shrubby)  plants,  typical  of  the  N.O.  Lobe-   \ 
liacese,  of  which  many  species  are  cultivated  for  the    . 
beauty  of  their  flowers,  which  are  chiefly  blue, 
scarlet,  or  purple ;  they  are  widely  distributed  in 
tropical  and  subtropical  regions  and  characterized 
by  a  deeply-cleft  corolla  without  a  spur ;  a  plant 
of  this  genus,  or  its  flower. 
VOL.  VI. 


ceir.  1845  LINDLEY  Sch.  Hot.  (1862)  106. 

Lobelic  (lobflik),o.  Cliem.  [f.  LOBEL-IA  + -ic.] 
Lobelic  acid:  an  acid  existing  in  Lobelia  inflata. 

1840  IYKKIKA  Kleiu.  Mat.  Mni.  II.  947.     1874  [see  LOBE- 

I.ACRIN].       1887  T.   L.   liRUNTON    Tfxt-bk.  I'/MriHMOt.  960. 

Lobelilie  (l<5»-b/lin).  C/iew.  Also  lobeli(i)ii 
and  (mod. I..1)  lobelina.  [f.  LOBEL-IA  +  -INE".] 
An  oily  alkaloid  with  a  pungent  tobacco-like  taste 
obtained  from  Lobelia  injlata  (Indian  tobacco). 

1844  rharmaceut.  Jrnl.  III.  128  Analysis  of  Lobelia  in. 
data.  By  Reinsch.  .  .Analysis  gave  following  results:  — 
Water  [etc .].  .Peculiar  substance  (Lobeliin).  1850  W.  BAST- 
WICK  in  PkamuKtut.  "Jrnl.  X.  270  Lolvlina.  1851  URANDE 
Diet.  Sci.  etc.  Suppl.,  Lobclhi,'.  1856  MAYNE  I-'.xpos.  f.e.\., 
I.oMina,  ..  lobelin.  1875  II.  C.  WOOD  Thfrap.  11879)  IvS 
J.ati'liua.  1887  T.  L.  liKi/KTON  Text-bk.  riianiiacol.  ied.  3) 
;!I7  Lobeline. 

Lo'bellated,  a.  rare-1,  [f.  mod.L.  *loMlns, 
dim.  of  M>ns  I.OHF.  f  -ATK  -  +  -Eli.]  1  .obulated. 

1809  Mtd.  Jrnl.  XXI.  305  Oval  leaves,  either  entire,  or 
lobeltaled. 

LobePs  catchfly.  [From  the  name  Label:  see 
I.IIHKI.IA.]  The  ]>lant  Silene  Anneria. 

1664  K\  i:i.vx  Kal.  Ilort,  Aug.,  Flowers  in  Prime,  or  yet 
lasting  ..  Lobells  Catch-fly  (etc.].  1741  [see  CATCHTLY]. 
1845  LINDLEY  Sell.  Hot.  (1862!  42. 

Lober,  obs.  form  of  LUIIBF.R. 

tliO'bfish.   Ots.     Also  6-7  lubfysh.     [f.  LOB    | 
.</'.-]     A  kind  of  stockfish. 

[1421  in  Rogers  Afric.  «r  /'rices  (1882)  III.  312/1  Lob  fish.] 
1538  FIT/HERR.  Jitst.  Pens  156  Fyshers  that  actually 
labour  to  take  Lyi.g,  Haberdine,  Lobfysbe.  1545  Rntes 
Custom  ho.  c  vj,  Stokfyshe  called  Inbfysb.  1660  Act  12 
Clias.  II,  c.  4  KJicti.  Kates  Inwards,  Stockfish  TW.  Crop- 
ling  ..Lubtish. 

Lobie,  obs.  form  of  LOOBY. 

t  Lo'bilin.  0/>s.  [?  quasi-proper  name,  f.  LOB 
J/'.2,  after  Colin;  cf.  Lulling  A  rustic,  boor. 

1588  J.  HARVEY  Disc.  ProH.  98  Rest  you  merrie,  O  ye 
Colin  clowtes :  Clap  yunr  hands,  O  ye  I.obilins. 

IiObing  (l('«-f)irj),  vbl.  sfi.  Dot.  [f.  LUBE  + 
-ING  L]  Formation  of  lobes  ;  lobation. 

1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Fl(irti  8  Rannnenlits  hirsntns.  .. 
Leaves  variable  in  lobing.  1872  OLIVER  F.lein.  Bot.  i.  iv. 
38  The  carpels  so  completely  consolidated  as  to  leave  no 
trace  of  lobing.  ' 

lobing (Ifli-birp,///.  a.  Bot.  [f.  LOBE  + -ING '-.]    > 
Forming  lobes. 

1870  HOOKEI;  Stud.  Flora  169  He rac leum  sphondyliiiiii . . 
segments  . .  lobing  and  toothing. 

Lobiole  (l<ra'bi<ral).  Bot.  [ad.  mod.L.  hbioltis 
(irreg.  after  petiohn  PF.TIOI.E),  dim.  f.lo/'its  LOBE.] 
One  of  the  small  lobes  into  which  the  thallus  of 
some  lichens  is  divided  (  Treas.  Bot.  1866). 

1856  in  MAYNE  E.\-j>os.  Lex. 

Lobiped(l(Tu'biped),<7.andrf.  Zool.  Also-pede. 
[ad. mod.L.  lobiped-,-pes,  f.  lobus  LOBE  +-/A  foot.] 

A.  adj.   Lobe-footed,  as  certain  birds;    having 
lobate  feet. 

1856  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  LoUpes,..  lobipede. 

B.  A  lobe-footed  bird  ;  a  lobe-foot. 
1882  in  OGII.VIE. 

Lob-keeling.  ?  Obs.  or  dial.  [f.  LOB  rf.2  + 
KEELING  rf.1]  The  coalllsh. 

(-1325  Metr.  Horn.  136  Riht  als  sturioun  etes  merling, 
And  lobbekeling  etes  Sperling.  1880-4  F.  DAY  Brit.  Fishes 
I.  295  Gadiis  virens  . .  Coal-fish  . .  lob,  lob-keeling  [etc.]. 

Loblolly  (ty-bl^li).  Now  dial.  Also  7  lap-, 
8-9  lop-,  [perh.  onomatopoeic  :  cf.  the  dialectal 
lob  '  to  bubble  while  in  process  of  boiling,  said  esp. 
of  porridge',  also  'to  eat  or  drink  up  noisily' 
(E.  D.  D.),  lolly  (obs.  Devon),  '  broth,  soup,  or 
other  food  boiled  in  a  pot '  (ibid.).'] 

1.  Thick  gruel  or  spoon-meat,  freq.  referred  to 
as  a  rustic  or  nautical  dish  or  simple  medicinal  re 
medy;  burgoo,  f  Hence,  a  ship-doctor's  medicines. 

1597  GERARDE  Herbalu.  xxxv.  §  2. 242  The  lowe  countrey- 
men  . .  vse  it  for  their  meate  called  Wermose,  and  with  vs 
Loblollie.  1620  MARKHAM  Farnv.  Husb.  (1625)  132  It  makes 
an  excellent  grewell,  or  lob-lolly  which  is  very  soueraigne    I 
at  Sea.   i6»i  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  n.  iii.  in.  (1651)  326  There 
is  a  difference  (he  grumbles)  between  Laplolly  and  Phesants. 
1657  R.  LIGON  Barbadoes  (1673)  31  This  we  call  Lob-lollie. 
liut  the  Negroes,  when  they  come  to  be  fed  with  this,  ..cry    i 
out,  O !  O !  no  more  Lob-lol.     1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  i. 
iv.  13  What  a  filthy  deal  of  Lob-lolly  was  here,  to  swell  and    I 


LOBSCOUSE. 

wamble  in  her  GuN.  1746  kxmoor  ScnU.  189  (K,  D.  S.) 
And  nif  et  be  Loblolly,  tha  \vut  slop  ct  oil  up.  1750  [see 
J'URGOO].  1786  (see  loblolly  man  in  4]. 

2.  A  bumpkin,  rustic,  boor. 

1604  BRF.TOX  Grimellos  Fort.  (Grosart)  $/2  This  Lob 
lollie,  with  slaueriiiR  lips,  would  he  making  lone.  1675 
COTTON*  Scoffer  Scoft  86  lie  Lies  gaping  like  a  great  Lob 
lolly.  1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv.  xxi,  That  jolt-headed 
Loblolly  of  a  Carter.  1894  R.  LEIGHTON  M'reck  Golden 
Fleece  91  Blest  if  you  aren't  wortli  a  do/en  o'  these  Low's- 
toflf  loplollies. 

3.  V  Short  for  loblolly  bay. 

1849  Nat.  Kncycl.  I.  355  The  forest  trees  in  ..  the  south 
[of  Alabama  are]  pine,  cypress,  and  loblolly. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb,,  as  loblolly  feast  ,  -waking^ 
-pot  ;  loblolly  bay,  an  ornamental  tree,  Gordonia 
Lasinnthits,  of  the  southern  United  States;    lob 
lolly  boy,  an  attendant  \vlio  assists  a  ship's  sur 
geon  and  his  mates  in  their  duties  ;  also  dial,  an 
errand-boy,  man  of  all  work;  t  loblolly  doctor. 
a  sailor's  name  for  a  ship's  doctor  ;    f  loblolly 
lamb  =  sense  2  ;  loblolly  man  Naul.^  a  surgeon's 
mate;  loblolly  pine,  the  tree  l*imts  'I  irda,  grow 
ing  in  swamps  in  the  southern  United  States;  lob 
lolly  sweetwood,  a  \Vcst  Indian  name  for  Sciado- 
phylhtm  Jacqiiinii  (Treas.  Bot.  1866);    loblolly 
tree  =  iobloUy  u<ood\   loblolly  whitewood,  Nee- 
tandra  $anguinea\  loblolly  wood,  Cnpaniag]abra\ 
also  Pisonia  cordata  (Treas.  Bot.}. 

1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Rot.  App.  306  Pay,  "Loblolly,  Gor- 
dtwia.  Ibid.  317  Loblolly  Hay,  I  lyperinun.  1770  KM.  is 
in  I'liil.  Trans.  LX,  519  That  elegant  evergreen-tree, 
called  in  South  Carolina  and  the  Florida*,  the  Loblolly- 
bay,  or  Alcea  Floridana.  1748  SMOU.KTT  Rod.  Rand. 
xxvii.  (1804!  i;S  Among  the  sailors  I  was  known  as  the 
•Loblolly  Hoy.  1836  K.  HOWARD  R.  Rtvfcr  Ivi,  The  lob 
lolly  boy,  that  is,  the  young  man  who  had  charge  of  the 
laboratory  where  all  the  medicines  were  kept.  1875  J-'atn. 
Herald  23  Oct.  415/2  He  began  life  as  a  '  loblolly  boy  '  on 
board  a  barge.  1899  F.  T.  Bui.i.rx  Log  Sea-waif  ?•]•$  They 
were  just  loblolly  boys,  at  every  one's  'beck  and  call.  1710 
C.  SHADWEI.I,  Fair  (Jnaktr  Dexl  \.  15  [Sailor  speaks]  Our 
Rogue  of  a  'Loblolly  Doctor,  being  not  satisfied  with  his 
two  Pences,  must  have  a  Note  for  ten  Month*'  I  'ay  for 
every  Cure.  1645  R.  I!EAKI-;  Lett.  fr.  Soimner  1st.  in 
J'rynne's  Di'xcov.  Frodig.  fila  zing  Stars  App.  3  A  certaine 
Feast,  held  every  week  at  several!  houses,  which  ,Fea->t  they 
called  a  *loblolly  Ftast.  1600  Hasp.  Incur.  Ff>ol<'s  A  iij  b, 
Those  notted,  grosse,  and  "lohlully-lauis.  1706  [K.  WAKI>J 
Wooden  World  Dissected  (1708)  64  The  Mystery  of  "Lob 
lolly-making.  1786  MRS.  PlOZZl  A  need.  Johnson  285  He 
[Or.  Johnson)  asked  an  officer  what  ?ome  place  was  called, 
and  received  for  answer,  that  it  was  where  the  *  lop- 
lolly  man  kept  his  loplolly.  1760  Acts  Gen.  Ass.  Georgia 
{1881,1  219  Squared  Timber  that  shall  be  made  of  swamp  or 
'loblolly  pine.  1637'!'.  MORTON  AVrc  Eiig.  Canaan  (1883) 
342  [HeJ  called  to  his  wife  to  set  on  the  'loblolly  pot.  1806 
.\'nral  Mag.  XV.  241  We  found  several  ..  girls  slewing 
venison  ..  in  a  loblolly-pot.  1750  G.  HIV,HI-S  Jlarbadot's 
143  The  *  Loblolly  tree.  This  is  a  middle-sized  tree.  1756 
P.  BROWNE  Jamaica  214  ^Loblolly  whitcuood,  or  Whin- 
Sweet  wood.  Ibid.  178  "Loblolly-  wood.  This  shrubby  tree 
.  .  rises  generally  to  the  height  of  12  or  14  feet. 

II  Lobo  {\iw'\)0).  [Sp.:—  L.  lupus  wolf.]  A  large 
grey  wolf  of  the  south-western  United  States,  Cams 
lupus  occidentals. 

[1839  Coi,.  HAMILTON  SMITH  Dogs  (Naturalist's  Libr.)  I. 
152  The  Spanish  wolves  congregated  formerly  in  the  passes 
of  the  Pyrenees  in  large  troops,  and  even  now  the  lobo  will 
a'  company  strings  of  mules  as  soon  as  it  becomes  dusky.  J 
1859  HAIRD  ftlaiinnals  .V.  An/cr.  n.  14  Canis  occidcutalis, 
var.  A/t'.vicatniSt  Lobo  Wolf,  (In  recent  U.S.  Diets.) 

IiO  boite.  Min.  Obs.    [Named  by  J.J.Berze- 

lius  in  1815,  after  Lobo  da  Silveira,  who  first  de 
scribed  it:  see  -ITE.]  Vesnvianite. 

1816  W.  PHILLIPS  Introd.  Mhi.  (1823)34  Ber/eliiis  mentions 
a'Magnesian  Idocrase  '  from  Gnkum  and  Frugcrd,  under 
the  name  of  Loboiie.  1837  DANA  A/in.  350  Idocrase.,  Loboit, 
Frugardit,  Idokras,'of  the  Germans. 


lliObola  (Ura-bJla).  [?  Kaffir.]  The  South 
African  native  custom  of  marriage  by  purchase. 

1897  Daily  A'eu's  17  July  5/6  Mr.  Rhodes  .  .  pointed  out 
that  the  old  system  of  lobpla  was  equivalent  to  the  custom 
of  marriage  settlement  in  vogue  with  the  whites.  1901 
Jtditi.  Rn>.  Oct.  302  The  custom  of  lobola—  i.e.  the  marriage 
gift  of  cattle  to  the  bride's  father  —  stands  in  the  way  of 
many  Kafir  marriages. 

Lobose  (lou'b<ms\  a.  [ad.  mod.L.  lobosus,  f. 
lobus  LOBE.]  Having  many  or  large  lobes  ;  spec. 
pertaining  to  the  Lobosa,  an  order  of  Rhizofoda 
so  characterized. 

1885  LANKESTER  in  Eucycl.  Brit.  XIX.  842/2  A  certain 
small  number  of  independent  lobose  Gymnomyxa. 

Lobous  (l^u'bas),  a,  [f.  LOBE  +  -ors.]  Having 
(many  or  large)  lobes. 

-11722  LISLE  Htisb.  (1752)  190  Blossoms,  arising  from 
joints  with  lobous  leaves. 

Iiobscouse  (Ic'bskmis).  A'ant.  and  dial.  Also 
8-9  lobscourse,  9  lobskous,  -sconce,  lap's 
course.  [Of  obscureorigin  :  cf.  LOBLOLLY.  (ScousE 
is  now  used  in  the  same  sense.}]  A  sailor's  dish 
consisting  of  meat  stewed  with  vegetables  and  ship's 
biscuit,  or  the  like. 

1706  [E.  WARD]  Wooden  H'orlii  Dissected  (1706)  83  He 
has  sent  the  Fellow  .  .  to  the  Devil,  that  first  invented 
Lobscouse.  1751  SMOLLETT  Pur.  Pic.  (1779^  I.  ix.  76  A  mess 
of  that  savoury  composition  known  by  the  name  of  lob's 
course.  1823  J.  F.  COOPER  Pioneers  v.  (1869*  22/1  He  ac 
quired  the  art  of  mak-ing  lobskous.  1835  MARRVAT  jfac. 
J''aitl:f.  xi,  Prepares  to  revel  upon  Lobscouse.  1867  SMYTH 
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Sailor's  M'ord-hk.,  Lap'sConrst\  one  of  tlie  oldest  and  most 
savoury  of  the  regular  forecastle  dishes.  1894  K.  F.  MOORK 
Journalist's  Note  A'/,-.  146  Something  like  a  glorified  Irish 
stew,  or  perhaps  what  yachtsmen  call  '  lobscouce  '. 

Hence  Lobscouser  iJ^'hskuusDj),  n  sailor,  tar. 

1888  CLARK  RUSSELL  Marooned  (1890)  18  Plain  ginger- 
haired  Hritish  lobscousers. 

Lobsided,  variant  of  LOPSIDED. 

Lob's  pOUIld.  Now  dial.  Also  {perron.}  7 
Cobs  pound,  S  Hob's  pound.  [See  L08J#,'  2.] 
Prison ;  jail ;  the  lock-up.  Also_/#v,  an  entangle 
ment,  difficulty. 

1597  E.  S.  Discov.  Knights  of  Post  B,  Knightes  of  the 
Poste,  Lords  of  lobs  pound,  and  heires  apparant  to  ihe 
pillory.  1612  PasqutTs  Nifht-Cap^  (1877)64  There  is  the 
Woodcocke  full'n  into  the  gin,  And  in  Lobs-pound  intangled 
by  a  wile.  1639  J.  CLARK  i-:  Paroennologia  188  Hee's  in 
Cubs  pound.  1663  BL-TLKR  //int.  i.  iii.  910  Crowdero,  whom 
in  Irons  bound,  Thou  basely  threw'st  into  Lob's  pound 
Where  still  lie  lies.  1667  G.  DIUHV  Elvira,  n.  23  He  hath 
us  faith  Fast  in  Lobb's  Pound.  1694  ECHARD  riant  its  8  If 
Mr  Constable  and  his  Watch  shou'd  pick  m'up  and  in  \vi' 
me  to  Lobs-Pound?  1796  MAD.  U'AKBLAY  Camilla  iv.  iii, 
What !  are  you  all  in  Hob's  pound  ?  1839  KKNTHAM  fustic? 
fy  Cod.  Petit.  Wks.  1843  ^ •  494  from  the  sheriff"  the  informa 
tion  would,  in  course,  pass  on  to  the  defendant,  when  the 
time  came  for  his  finding  himself  in  Ixjb's  pound.  1895 
E.  Anglia  Gloss.,  Lohsponnd,  to  be  in  any  difficulty  or  per 
plexed  state. 

Lobster l  (1^'bstw).  Forms :  i  lop(p)estre, 
lopystre,  4  lopister,  4-7  lopster,  5  loppestere, 
lopstere,  5 -"  lobstar,  6  Sc,  lapstar,  6-7  lopstar, 
4-  lobster.  [OE.  lopnstrt^  lopystre ^  fapfestre, 
corruptly  ad.  L.  hcitsta  LOCUST.  The  L.  word 
orig.  denotes  a  lobster  or  some  similar  crustacean, 
the  application  to  the  locust  being  suggested  by 
the  resemblance  in  shape.  In  late  L.  the  original 
sense  survived  alongside  the  other :  cf.  F.  Iaitgottste9 
t  >Cornish  frowst  lobster. 

The  ending  -sire  of  the  OK.  word  is  due  to  assimilation  to 
OK.  fern,  agent-nouns  (see  -STER):  cf.  OE.  myltestre  from 
L.  ineretrix.  The  cause  of  the  substitution  of/  for  the  L.  c 
is  obscure.] 

1.  A  large  marine  stalk-eyed  ten-footed  long- 
tailed  crustacean  of  the  genus  Ifomarits,  much 
Used  for  food  ;  it  is  greenish  or  bluish  black  when 
raw,  and  of  a  brilliant  red  when  boiled;  the  first 
pair  of  feet  are  very  large  and  form  the  character 
istic  '  claws ', 

a  1000  ,/Ki.FRic  Colloq,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  94/14  Crabban 
muslan  pinewinclan.  .and  lopystnui  and  fela  swylces.  a  noo 
I'oc.  ibid.  3i9/3O/W{jtf<w,  loppe-;tre.  1311-12  Durham  Ace. 
Rolls  (Surtees)  9  In  sperling',  creuis,  loplsters,  et  pise,  aque 
dulcis.  1314-15  //'/(/.  10  In  burbot,  sprot  et  lopsters.  1398 
TREVISA  Barth.  DC  J\  K.  xix,  l.vxviii.  (1495)  909  The  venue 
of gendringe  of  egges  is  ..  in  crabbes  and  lobsters,  c  1450 
7*rw  Cookery-hies*  114  Nym  ye  perch  other  ye  loppestere  or 
drie  hadduk.  c  1473  Pict.  I'oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  764/^1 
Hie  politpus,  a  lobstar.  r  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  \S.  T.  S. ) 
v,  33  Lapstaris,  lempettis,  mussillU  in  schellis.  1599  MARS- 
TON  Sco.  Villanic  i.  iii.  iSr  A  Crabs  bak'd  guts,  a  Lobsters 
butterd  thigh.  1646  SIR  T.  Li  ROW  NT:  Pseud.  Ej>.  \\\.  xv.  142 
Lobsters  will  swim  swiftly  backward.  1688  R.  HOLME 
Armoury  338/1  A  CreSsh.  .a  Species  of  the  Lobster,  but  of 
a  lesser  size.  1710  GAV  Poems  (1745)  II.  17  On  unadulterate 
wine  we  here  resale,  And  strip  ttie  lobster  of  his  scarlet 
mail.  1794  C.  Pioor  Female  Jockey  Club  139  She  faints  at 
the  approach  of  a  mouse ;  if  surprised  by  the  sight  of  a 
black  lobster,  she  screams  unmercifully.  1875  F.  W.  PAVV 
Food  (ed.  2)  174  The  flesh  of  the  lobster  is  mainly  found  in 
the  tail  and  claws. 

b.  Applied  with  qualification  to  other  crustaceans 
resembling  the  above.  Norway  lobster,  Nephrops 
norvegicus.    Spiny  or  thorny  lobster,  Palinunis 
vulgaris  =  CRAYFISH   3  b.      Some   crayfishes   are 
co\\t<\  fresh-water  lobsters. 

1778  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  2'  III.  1610/1  The  strigosus,  or 
plated  lobster,  with  a  pyramidal  spiny  snout.  1795  tr.  Than- 
hcr^s  Trai1.  I.  240  The  Cape  lobster  (Cancer  arctos)..}*^. 
no  large  claws,  and  is  craggy  all  over,  and  covered  with 
erect  prickles.  1819  G.  SAMOUELLK  Entomol,  Commend.  92 
f'atinitnts  vulgaris  ..  Is  sometimes  denominated  Spiny- 
lobster,  or  sea  Cray-fish.  1865  GOSSK  Land fy  SeaBi  The 
sea  cray-fish,  or  thorny  lobster.  1883  I-'isheries  Kxhib.  Catal. 
(ed.  4!  104  A  peculiar  pale-blue  Lobster  from  Norway. 

c.  The  llesh  of  the  animal,  as  food. 

1789  CUI.I.KN  Mat.  filed.  I.  393,  I  have  known  ..  person^ 
who  could  not  take  even  a  very  small  quantity  of  lobster 
or  crab  without  being  affected  soon  after  with  a  violent  colic. 
5[d.  The  construction  of  jointed  plate-armour  is 
often  described  by  comparison  to  a  lobster's  tail. 
<  'f.  hbster-tailt  -tailed  (in  5  below). 

1786  (iRosF.  Anc.  Armour  22  Gauntlets  ..  were  ..  oftener 
of  small  plates  of  iron  rivetted  together,  in  imitation  of  the 
lobster's  tail,  so  as  to  yield  to  every  motion  of  the  hand. 
Il>id.  23  Cuissarts  or  thigh  pieces..  .They  were  made  flexible 
;»t  the  knees  by  joints  like  those  in  the  tail  of  a  lobster. 

•t*  2.  An  opprobrious  name  (?  for  a  red-faced  man\ 

1602  Mmm.F.TON  Blurt  Master  Constable  D2b,  Let  him 
goe  . .  an  old  combe-peckt  rascall  . .  hang  him,  lobster. 
1605  Tryall  Chev.  \\.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  III.  289  What  a 
dictionary  of  proper  names  hath  the  Rogue  got  together  ! 
. .  He  pearce  you  for  this,  you  Lobster.  Ibid.  290  Leere 
not,  lobster,  lest  I  thump  that  russeting  face  of  yours  with 
my  sword  hilt.  1609  K.  JONSON  Epicene  v.  iii.  Wks.  (1616) 
593  You  whorson  Lobster. 

3.  A  contemptuous  name  for :  A  British  soldier. 
The  name  was  originally  applied  to  a  regiment  of 
Roundhead  cuirassiers  from  their  wearing  complete 
suits  of  armour  (cf.  i  d  above).  In  later  limes 


1  it  has  been  referred  to  the  characteristic  red  coat. 
Also  boiled  lobster.  Raw  (or  unboiled}  lobster-. 
a  policeman;  so  called  in  contradistinction  to 
'boiled  lobstex*,  on  account  of  his  blue  uniform. 

c  1643  Songs  Lend.  Prentices  (Percy  Soc.>6S  When  as  'tis 
but  a  lobster,  whom  (men  say)  Turn  him  but  o're  and  o're 
he'll  turn  to  you.  1644-7  CLEVELAND  Char.  Lond.  Dinrn. 
5  Translate  but  the  Scene  to  Koimdway-downe :  There 
Hasleriggs  Lobsters  were  turned  into  Crabs,  and  crawl'd 
backwards.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Rel>.  vn.  §  104  [June 
1643]  Sir  William  Waller  having  received  from  London  a 
fresh  regiment  of  five  hundred  horse,  under  the  command  of 
sir  Arthur  Haslerigge,  which  were  so  prodigiously  armed  that 
they  were  called  by  the  other  side  the  regiment  of  lobsters, 
because  of  their  bright  iron  shells  with  which  they  were 
covered,  being  perfect  curasseers.  1660  in  llarl.  A/isc.(i8io) 
V.  73  Redcoats,  lobsters,  corporals,  troopers,  or  dragoons. 
1687'!'.  BROWN  Saintsin  Uproar  Wks.  1730!.  73  The  women 
..exclaim  against  lobsters  and  tatterdemalHons,  and  desire 
'em  to  prove  'twas  ever  known  ..  that  a  red-coat  died  for 
religion.  1776  S.  HAWS  in  Milit.  Jrnls.  (1855)  89  The 
Lobsters  [i.e.  British  troops]  came  out  almost  to  copple  hill 
and  took  3  cows.  1803  Sfcrtittg  Mag.  XXII.  29  He  had 
gained  over  the  lobster,  as  he  called  the  Serjeant.  1829 
HUCKSTONE  Billy  Taylor  \.  iii,  I .  .am  no  more  a  dull  drab- 
coated  watchman. .  .Mary.. .  Thou  unboiled  lobster,  hence  ! 
1830  Ami.  Reg.,  Chron.  9  Nov.  191/2  '  No  Peel— down  with 
the  raw  lobsters  ! '  1878  HESAST  &  RICE  Celias  A  rl>.  xxxix. 
(1887)  284  Jack  the  Sailor,  Joe  the  Marine,  and  the  Boiled 

I  Lobster.  1896  W.  W.  JACOBS  Many  Cargoes  214  She's 
married  a  lobster.  . .  He's  a  sergeant  in  the  line. 

at  t  rib.  or  appos.  1758  L.  LVON  in  Milit.  Jrnls.  (1855)  4° 
This  afternoon  their  was  a  Lobster  Corperel  married  to  a 

I     Road  Island  whore.     1779  J.  CARTKNTKR  in  Proc.  Vermont 

\  Jfist,  Sac.  (1872)  p.  viii,  7  Prisoners  broke  Prison  from  the 
grand  Lobster  guard  at  Forttn. 

b.   slang  phr.    To  boil  ones  lobster  :  see  quot. 
1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vitlg.  Tongue  s.v.,  To  boil  one's  lobster, 
for  a  churchman  to  become  a  soldier,  lobsters  which  are  of 
a  bluish  black,  being  made  red  by  boiling. 

4.  Short  for  lobster-caterpillar,  -moth* 

1869  K.  NEWMAN  Brit.  Moths  216  The  Lobster  (Sfauropns 
/•Vy/).  Ibid.  217  This  singular  caterpillar,  which  i-.  known 
to  collectors  as  'The  Lobster  ',  feeds  on  oak  and  birch. 

5.  attrib.  and   Coinl>.,  as  lobster-catch >  -catching^ 
-fishery,  -fishing,  -hatchery >  -man^  -red  adj.,  -salad , 
-sauce,  -she!/,  -s7iop,~$upper,  -woman ;  lobster-boat, 
a  boat  used  in  lobster-fishing,  fitted  with  a  well  in 
which  to  keepthe  lobsters  alive;  lobster-box  slang ; 
(a)  a  transport  ship;  (/;)  barracks  (Slang  Diet.  1865); 
lobster-car  (/.S.t  '  a  box  or  frame  in  which  lobsters 
are  kept  alive  under  water  awaiting  sale  or  trans- 

i  port'  {Cent*  Diet.}  ;  lobster  caterpillar,  the  larva 
of  the  lobster-moth  ;  lobster-clad  a.,  clad  in  jointed 
armour  suggesting  a  lobster's  shell ;  lobster-claw, 
(a) 'a  screw  jack  used  in  setting  rigging'  (Knight 
Diet.  Mech.  Sup  pi.);  (/>)//.  a  common  marine  alga, 
Polysiphonia  efongata,  so  called  because  it  bears 
tufts  of  filaments  resembling  a  lobster's  claws 
(Cent.  Diet.} ;  lobster-coated  ^.,  red-coated ; 
lobster-crab,  a  crustacean  of  the  family  Porcel- 

,  lanidx\  a  porcelain-crab;  lobster-crawl, 'a  fishing 
ground  for  lobsters  *  {Cent.  Diet." ;  lobster-creel, 
=  lobster-pot ;  lobster-flower,  the  Barhadoes 
flower-fence,  Poinciana  pnlcherrima  ( Treas.  Bot. 
Suppl.  1874);  lobster-joint,  a  joint  in  an  in 
strument  resembling  a  joint  in  a  lobster's  claws  ; 
lobster-louse,  a  patasite  of  the  lobster,  Nicothoe 
astad\  lobster-moth,  the  bombycid  moth  Staur- 
opns  fagi ;  lobster-night  nonce-ivd.,  ?  a  night  cele 
brated  by  a  lobster  supper ;  lobster-pot,  a  basket 
or  similar  structure  serving  as  a  trap  to  catch 
lobsters;  Iob8ter-8mack/0<v//ar,  a  military  trans 
port  ;  lobster-tail,  a  piece  of  armour  jointed  after 
the  manner  of  a  lobster's  tail  (cf.  i  d) ;  .also  attrib. ; 
lobster-tailed  a.,  wearing  '  lobster-tail '  or  jointed 
armour ;  lobster-trap  =  lobster-pot. 

1777  PF.NNANT  Zool.  IV.  8,  I  am  told  . .  that  when  men  of 
war  meet  a  'lobster-boat,  a  jocular  threat  is  used.  That,  if 
the  master  do  not  sell  them  good  lobsters,  they  will  salute 
him.  1833  M.  SCOTT  Tom  Cringle  ii.  (1842)  64  We  landed 
in  the  Mobster-box,  as  Jack  loves  to  designate  a  transport. 
1887  (.i.  \\.  (JOODE,  etc.  Fisheries  U.S.  \.  II.  674  Entirely 
submerged  *  lobster-cars  are  used  in  Norway.  1001  Q.  I\w. 
July  48  If  the  difficulties  in  reference  to  the  treaties  were 
confined  to  the  'lobster-catch.  1881  Scribners  Mag.  XXII. 
215/1  For  *li>bster-catching  . .  two  kinds  of  nets  . .  are  occa 
sionally  used.  1859  GEX.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  II.  xciii. 
73  The  ancient  "lobster-clad  knights.  '-'1794  UUKNS  Let. 
to  Mrs.  Riddel  Wks.  (Globe)  539  Those  *  lobster-coated 
puppies.  1854  A.  ADAMS,  etc.  Man.  Nat.  Hist.  290  *Lob-iter- 
crabs  EAffKNMM&&&  1853  KKADF  L'/ir.  Johnstone  320  The 
periodical  laying  down,  on  rocky  shoals,  and  taking  upagain, 

,  of  *  lobster-creels.  1865  KKRTKAM  Harrt-st  of  Sea  391  In 
France  the  "lobster-fishery  is  to  some  extent  'regulated'. 
Ibid.  385  'LobMcr-fishfaw.  1884  R  iversidc  AW.  Hist.  (1888) 
II.  53  Two  methods  of  lobster  fishing  are  in  vogue.  1889 

i  Nature  21  Mar.  499  A  complete  Mobster-hatchery  could  l>e 
established,  .on  the  West  coast.  1880  M.  MACKKN/IK  Pis. 
Throat  ff  Nose  \.  511  The  introduction  of  the  inner  tube 
[into  the  trachea]  without  employing  "lobster-joints.  1863 

;     WOOD  Nat.  Hist.  111.640  The  "  Lobster-louse  is  sometimes 

\    found  in  considerable  numbers,   fixed   to  the  gills  of  the 

1  lobster.  1881  Scribners  Mag.  XXII.  210/2  The  typical 
"lobsterman  lives  at  the  bottom  of  a  charming  and  remote 
cove.  1810  G.  SAMOUKI.LK  Entomol.  Compend,  247  "Lobster 
moth.  1863  WOOD  Nat.  Hist.  III.  535  The  Lobster-moth 
derives  its  name  from  the  grotesque  exterior  of  the  cater- 
pillrtr.  1715  POPE  Farex'.  to  London  Wks.  (Globe  18951  479 
Luxurious  "lobster-nights  farewell,  For  sober  studious  days! 


1764  Ann.  Reg.  92  Tangled  in  the  lines  of  some  Mobster  pots. 
1862  ANSTKD  Channel  Isl.  iv.  xxii.  \ed.  2)  508  The  number 
of  lobsters  taken  weekly  from  the  various  lobster-pots  round 
the  coast  of  Guernsey  is  estimated  to  average  4,000.  1856 
KANK  A  ret.  K-\pl.  I.  xv.  167  The  liltle  "lobster-red  fury  of 
a  sto\e.  1819  BVKON  Jumi  i.  cxxxv,  I'm  fond  of..  A  "lobster 
salad.  1837  THACKKKAY  Rawnsunn*  vi,  We  had  cham 
pagne  and  lobster-salad.  1822  fcincku'.  Mag.  XI.  161  Tur- 
bot .  .which  ruddy  'lobster-sauce  accompanies.  1848  DICK- 
KSS  Dombey  vi,  "Lobster  shells.  1823  ttlacfav.  Mag;  XIV. 
508  An  occasional  crash  of  oyster-shells  cast  . .  from  some 
'lobster-simp,  1829  MARKYAT  /•'.  Mild  may  v,  I  steered  for 
'the  *  lobster-smack '.  1869  C.  C.  BLACK  tr.  Demjnin's 
It  'capons  Ii  'ar  11877)  219  The  long  *  "lobster-tails  '  which  re 
placed  the  \vuist.picce  and  the  tassels.  1880  M.  MACKKNZIK 
J)is.  Throat  <y  Nose  I.  512  The  angular  and  descending  por 
tions  of  the  inner  tube  of  the.  .canula..have  to  be  made  with 
joints  on  the  lobster-tail  principle.  1826  SCOTT  Woodst.  v, 
Oliver  on  horseback,  . .  charging  wilh  his  *lobster-tailed 
squadri'ii.  1889  JJuvi.K  Mit  ah  Clarkt'  376  Old  as  I  am.. 
I  am  fit  to  exchange  broadsides  with  any  lobster-tailed  pic- 
caroon.  1865  BKKIKAM  Harvest  of  Sea  385  The  *lobster- 
traps  and  crab-cages,  which  are  not  unlike  overgrown  rat- 
traps.  1898  G.  PAKKKR  Battle  of  Strong  \.  33  A  Mobster- 
woman . .  put  on  her  sabots. 

Hence  (iionce-wds.'}  XiO'bsterdom,  the  '  realm*  of 
lobsters:  Lo  bsterling,  a  young  lobster. 

1863  KINGSI.F.Y  \\~ater-Hab.  146  He  had  live  barnacles  on 
his  claws,  which  is  a  great  mark  of  distinction  in  lobsterdom. 
1901  Spectator  27  July  119':*  Sunlight  ..  brings  swarms  of 
l.'l^terlings  to  the  top  of  the  jars  in  which  they  are  hatched. 

Lobster-  (1^'bsta.i).  East  Anglian.  Also 6  lop 
ster,  lobstart,  6,  9  lopstart.  lobstert  (/T. /?./).). 
[f.  LOB  s/>.-  +  stertt  START,  tail.  Cf.  c/ubstart,  CLUB- 
STER.]  A  stoat. 

?i49o  raston  Lett.  III.  365  Wesellis,  lobsters,  polkattys. 
1552  Hui.OET,  Lopster  verniyn.  1577  HARKISON  Descr.  Engl. 
in.  xiii.  in  Ifolinshed,  Haryers,  whose  game  is  the  Foxe, .. 
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in  England  complain  of  the  Mobsters'  sucking  the  eggs  and 
killing  the  chickens. 

Lobster3  (hrbstsj).  [Jocular  formation  on 
LOB  r'.  +  -STER.]  One  who  bowls  *  lobs '  at  cricket. 

1889  Daily  Chron.  8  June  5/4  It  is  welcome  to  note  the 
success  with  the  ball  of..  Winter,  the  lobster.  1890  E.  Lvr- 
Ti.FTON  Cricket  36  The  gentle  and  sensitive  '  lobster '. 

Lobster  in  g  Jfbstariip,  vl>l.  s/>.  [f.  LOBSTKK  i 
+  -IN<;  l.]  Catching  lobsters. 

1881  Scril>ner*s  Mag.  XXII.  211/1  [The  lobsterman]  is 
a  fisherman  in  other  branches  and  a  farmer  as  well,  for 
lobstering  need  not  take  the  whole  of  any  one's  time. 

I  Lobsterize,  ?'•  Oh.  noncc-ivd.  [f.  LOBSTER* 
-f  -I/,K.]  /;//;-.  To  move  backwards,  as  a  lobster 
is  supposed  to  do.  (Cf.  to  crawfish.^ 

1605  SYLVESTER  Dtt  Bartas  u.  iii.  iv.  Captaines  621  Thou 
makest  Rivers  the  most  deafly-deep  To  lob>tari/e  (back  to 
their  source  to  creep). 

Lobular  (Ip'mtfl&i),  a.    Phys.}  etc.   [f.  LOBULE 

+  -AR.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  form  of  a 
lobule  or  lobules.  Of  pneumonia  :  Affecting  the 
lobules  of  the  lungs. 

1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  389  The  substance  of 
the  lungs  is  lobular.  x8s6  KLKBV  &  SP.  Entotnol.  IV.  xl. 
116  A  lobular  substance  consisting  of  granules  filling  the 
whole  cavity  of  the  body.  1834  J.  FOHUF.S  Laennec's  Dis. 
Chest  (ed.  4)  199  Central  peripneumonies,  and  those  deno 
minated  lobular.  1845  CUDD  Dis.  Liver  55  Lobular  pneu 
monia.  1889  Syd.  Soc.  Lfx.t  Lob  it  lar  fissures  ^  the  sulci 
between  the  several  cerebral  and  cerebellar  lobules.  1892 
WOODIIEAD  Pract.  Pathol.  (ed.  3)  372  Lobular  pneumonia. 

Hence  Lo'bularly  adv. 

1899  Alllnttt's  Syst.  Med.  VI.  386  The  left  lung  was.. 
condensed  with,  .lobularly  disposed  lesions  throughout. 

Lobulate  (JfbWlA).  «.  [f.  I-OBPLE  +  -ATE-.] 
Having  or  consisting  of  lobules  or  small  lobes. 

1862  in  COOKK  Man.  Bot.  Terms  52.  1870  HOOKER  Stud. 
J-lora  172  Ivy.. Albumen  lobulate. 

Lobulated  (Ifbi//^^!)^.  [Formed  as  prec. 
4-  -ED  1.]  •—  j>rec. 

1783 \V.  KKIR  in  Mat.  Connnitn.  1. 130  The.  .kidney.. had 
a  lobulated  form.  1870  KOLLFSTON  Anim.  Life  79  Lobu 
lated  masses  of  adipose  tissue. 

Lobulation  Jcbi/H^-Jsn).  [f.  LOBULATE:  see 
-ATION.]  The  formation  of  lobules  or  small  lobes; 
a  lobulated  condition. 

1861  BUMSTEAD  yen.  Dis.  (1879)  611  There  is  no  lobula- 
tion  of  the  organ. 

Lobulato-,  taken  as  comb,  form  of  LOBULATH 
in  the  sense  '  lubulate  and  .  . '. 

1846  DANA  Zooph.  (18481701  Coralla.  .lobulato-glomerate. 
1871  \V.  A.  LEIGHIOM  Lichen-JIoni  225  Thalline  margin 
1<  >bulati>crenate. 

Lobule  (V'l)iwl).  Chiefly  Anat.  [ad.  mod.L. 
Lour  L  us.]  A  small  lobe. 

1682  T.  IMBSON  Anat.  (1697)  14  The  lobules  of  which  the 
Lungs  are  composed.  1710  HALK  in  /'//;/.  Trans.  XXXI. 
5  Every  Ou<  t  is  made  of  lesser  Ducts  united,  which  rise 
from  the  Lobules  ..  which  constitute  each  distinct  Lobe. 
1800  Med.  Jrnl.  111.  i  -,9  Its  last  adhesion,  was  to  the  helix 
of  the  left  ear,  just  above  the  lobule.  1866  Hr.vu.Y  Prfk. 
Rent.  Caithn.  157  The  nose  nearly  straight  and  ending  in  a 
rounded  lobule.  1873  —  Physiol.  v.  119  The  smallest 
obvious  sulKlivisious  of  the  liver  substance  ..  which  are 
termed  the  lobules.  1880  (see  LOBEI.ET]. 

Lobulization    l/'bi/rtoi/r-'-Jan).     [f.  LOBUUC 

+  -1XATION.]  'The  passage  of  a  tissue  from  a 
uniform  to  a  lobular  condition'  >  Syd.  Soc.  /c.v. ). 

Lobulose  (V'bi/7U>"s\  a.  [f.  LOBULE  +  -OSK.J 
Having  many  lobules. 


LOBULOUS. 

1846  DANA  Zoopk.  (1848'  618  Stout  lobes  which  are  much 
and  crowdedly  lobulose. 

Lobulous  (V'birfbs),  a.  [f.  LOBULE  +  -ous.] 
*  Possessing  lobules,  or  prominences  resembling 
lobules'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1880). 


II  Lobulus  (V-birflfci).     I'l.  lobuli  ( m 
[mod. L., dim.  of  /0teLoBE.]   A  small  lobe,  lobule. 

1731  ARBUTHNOT  Nat.  Aliments  (1735)  28  A  great  number 
of  those  Air-Bladders  form  what  we  call  Lobuli,  which 
hang  upon  the  Bronchia,  like  Bunches  of  Grapes  upon 
a  stalk.  1826  KIRBY  &  Si-.  F.ntomol.  IV.  ,\1.  117  The  result 
of  the  approximation  of  polygonous  lobuli.  1842  E.  WILSON 
Anat.  I'ade  M.  ted.  2)  461  The  lower  dependent  and  fleshy 
portion  of  the  pinna  is  the  lobulus. 

Lob-worm  (1^'b, \u~am).     [f.  Lou  st>.~]    a.  A 

large  earthworm  used  for  bait  by  anglers,  ta.  The 
LUG-WOKM  ( Aremcola.  marina}. 

a.  1651  T.  BARKER  Art  of  Angling  (1653)  7,  I  baited  my 
hook  with  two  Lob-worms.  1653  WALTON  Angler-  iv.  94  For 
the  Trout  the  Dew-worm  (which  some  also  call  the  Lob 
worm)  and  the  Brandling  are  the  chief.  1718  G.  JACOH 
Coinpl.  Sportsman  119  The  Lob  or  Garden-Worm  well 
scoured  is  the  only  Bait.  1867  l-\  FKAXCIS  Anglitig\.  (1880) 
31  The  large  roach  will,  .take  the  tail  of  a  lob-worm  very 
ravenously. 

b-  1854  Ktiff.  Cycl.,  *\Tat.  Hist.  I.  295  Arenicola  piscato- 
rum,  the  Lob  or  Lug- Worm.  1875  l-'.ncycl.  Rrit.  (ed.  9)  II. 
71/1  All  round  the  British  and  many  other  coasts  the  lob 
worm  {Arenicola  marina]  is  used  for  bait. 

Loby,  obs.  form  of  LOOBY. 

Loc,  variant  of  LAKE  sh.\   Obs,  (offering,  gift). 

Loc,  obs.  form  of  LOCK  .?/'.,  LOHOCH. 

Locable  •J^'kab'l),  a.  rare,  [f.  L.  locare  to 
place  :  see  -BLE.]  Of  persons :  That  can  be  placed 
(in  a  situation  or  office).  As  sb.^  one  who  is  fit  to 
be  so  placed  ;  hence  at  t  rib,,  as  locable  list. 

a  1816  BENTHAM  OJfic.  Apt.  Ma.vh/iizcd,  Introd.  I 'tew 
(1830)  5  Persons  locable  in  the  several  situations,  say  in  one 
word,  locables.  1816-30  Ibid.,  Kx  tract  Const.  Code  27  Ap 
plicants,  .demanding  admission  into  the  locable  list,  and  to 
that  end  presenting  themselves  for  examination. 

'Local  (l<?kal),  sb.^  Commonly  in  erroneous 
(fern.)  form  locale  (ltfka'1).  [Fr. ;  absol.  use  of 
AtfdF/adj. :  see  next.]  A  place  or  locality;  esp.  a 
place  considered  with  reference  to  some  particular 
event  or  circumstances  connected  with  it ;  a  quarter 
in  which  certain  things  are  done,  or  which  is  chosen 
for  particular  operations. 

1772  SIMES  Mil.  Guide  (1781^  7  The  Mareschal  fde  Puys- 
segur]  says,  he  saw  a  battle  lost,  because  an  Aid-de-camp 
had,  upon  a  false  representation  of  the  local  made  to  the 
General,  been  sent  to  htm  who  commanded  the  right  wing, 
to  order  him  to  change  his  ground.  1783  Pkil.  Trans. 
LXXIII.  189  Unless  they  attend.. to  the  nature  of  the  soil 
of  the  local  where  those  accidents  happened,  their  reports 
will  generally  meet  with  little  credit.  1816  SCOTT  Bl. 
Dwarf  y\,  O,  the  propriety  of  the  locale  is  easily  vindicated. 
1842  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  n.  Old  Woman  in  Grey, 
But  no  matter — lay  the  locale  where  you  may.  c  1844 
SVD.  SMITH  in  Mem,  (1855)  II.  539,  I  hear  that  Lord  Car 
lisle  is  wheeled  down  to  the  gallery.  ..I  know  all  the  locale 
so  well  that  I  see  him  in  his  transit.  1865  E.  BUKRITT 
Walk  Land's  Endy\.  381  Feeling  that  their  little  thatched 
cottage  would,  some  day  or  other,  be  ranked  among  the 
celebrities  of  English  locales. 

Local  (l(T«'kal\  a.  and  sb2     Also  5-6  localle, 
5-7  locall,  6  locale,     [a.   F.  local  (  =  Sp.,  Pg. 
local,  It.  locale}^  ad.  L.  local-is ,  f.  loc-its  place.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  concerned  with  *  place'  or 
position  in  space.  Now  chiefly  in  local  situation. 

1485  CAXTON  Chas.  Gt.  i  And  also  in  recountyng  of  hye 
hystoryes  the  commie  vnderstondyng  is  better  content  to  the 
ymag[i)nacion  local  than  to  symple  auctoryte  to  which  it  is 
submysed.  Ibid,  Envoy  250  The  ymagynacion  locall.  1561 
T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  iv.  xvii.  (1634)  frj^marg.,  A  local 
presence  of  the  body  of  Christ.  1590  SHAKS.  A/ids.  N.  v.  i.  17 
(ist  Qo.  Fisher  1600)  G  3  The  Poets  penne  tunics  them  to 
shapes,  And  giues  to  ayery  nothing,  n  locall  habitation, 
And  a  name.  1659  PEARSON  Creed  (1839)  335  As  to  a  local 
descent  into  the  infernal  parts  they  all  agree.  1706  W.  JONES 
Syn.  Palmar.  Mat  frescos  46  Some  of  these  Powers  have 
borrowed  their  Denominations  from  Local  Extension.  1777 
PmSSTLEV  Matt.  .V  Spir.  (1782)  I.xix.  231  The  Cartesians.. 
maintain.. that  spirits  have  no  extension,  nor  local  presence. 
1818  CRUISE  Digest  led.  2)  VI.  341  The  local  situation  of 
the  lands  devised.  i86z  STANLEY  Jew.  C/i.  (1877)  L  v.  109 
This  change  of  local  situation  was  at  once  a  change  of  moral 
condition. 

fb.  Having  the  attribute  of  'place'  or  spatial 
position.  Obs. 

1533  FKITH  Answ.  More  (1548)  55  Ya  Lord,  whiche  to 
she  we  his  humamte  to  be  locall  uliat  is  to  saye  :  contained 
in  one  place  onely)  dyd  saye  vnto  his  disciples.  I  ascend  e 
vnto  my  father.  Ibid,  55  b,  Howe  dyd  he  ascende  in  to 
heauen,  but  because  he  is  locall  and  a  very  man.  1565 
JEWEL  Replie  Harding'*  Ansiv.  vi.  348  His  [Harding »] 
answeare  is,  that  Christes  bodie  is  Local  onely  in  one  place. 
1577  tr.  Bitllinger's  Decades  (1592)  734  Angels  peraduenture 
at  this  daie  are  more  aptly  saide  to  bee  locall  or  in  place  not 
circumscriptiuely,  but  definittuely.  1621  BURTON  Anat. 
Mel.  ii,  ii.  in.  (1651)  246  [Theyl  will  have  Hell  a  material!  and 
locall  fire  in  the  center  of  the  earth.  1718  PRIOR  Solution 
i.  564  A  higher  Might  the  venturous  goddess  tries,  Leaving 
material  worlds,  and  local  skies.  1729  SWIFT  Direct. 
Birthday  Song  272  That  sound  divine  the  truth  has  spoke 
all,  And  pawn'd  his  word,  Hell  is  not  local. 

t  c.  Local  motion^  movement  from  place  to  place, 
motion  of  translation,  locomotion.  Obs. 

1561  EDEN  Arte  Nauig.  i.  viii.  10  The  elementes  are  .. 
moueable  by  locall  motion.  1644  DIGBY  Nat.  Bodies 
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xxiii.  208  Zoophytes.. that  Is  such  creatures  as  though  they 
goe_  not  from  place  to  placej  and  so  cause  a  locall  motion  of 
their  whole  substance,  yet  m  their  partes,  they  haue  a  dis 
tinct  and  articulate  motion.  1678  CUDWOBTN  Intell.  Syst. 
!.  v.  831  It  is  certain,  that  cogitation,  (phancy,  intellection, 
and  volition)  are  no  local  motions.  1707  Curios,  in  Husb. 
•$•  Card.  34  Plants  have  no  local  or  progressive  Motion. 

d.  Grammar.    Relating  to  place  or  situation. 
1842  JELF  Greek  Gram.  11.230  {heading}  Local  Dative. 

1845  Ibid.  I.  296  [Adverbs]  are  divided  into  a.  Local,.. 
b.  Temporal,  ..c.  Modal  [etc.].  Ibid.  298  The  Local  ad 
verbs  in  ei,  BS..JMU  1889  E.  A.  SONNENSCHEIN  Lat.  Gram. 
§  348  Local  Clauses.  (Clauses  of  Place.) 

e.  Psychol.  Local  sign  (after  G.   loialzcicheii)  : 
that  element  in  a  sensation  which  is  the  basis  of 
our  instinctive  judgement  as  to  Us  locality. 

1874  SULLY  Sensation  %  Intuition  70.  1884  BOSANO.UET 
tr.  LotzJs  Metaph.  490. 

2.  Belonging  to  a  particular  place  on  the  earth's 
surface;  pertaining  to  or  existing  in  a  particular 
region  or  district. 

Local  time',  the  time  of  day  or  night  reckoned  from  the 
instant  of  transit  of  the  mean  snn  over  the  local  meridian. 

?I4-.  hi  Myrr.  our  Ladye  p.  xxi,  Priuileges  ordynary 
iniunccions  localle  statutes  laudable  cuslons  decrees  &  al 
uther  prdynaunces.  1612  SKLDEN  llliisfr.  Dray  tons  Poly- 
olb.  i.  mil.,  If  in  Prose  and  Religion  it  were  as  Justifiable,  as 
in  Poetry  and  Fiction,  to  inuoke  a  Locall  power  . .  I  would 
therin  ioyne  with  the  Author.  1687  in  Magd.  Coll.  <S-  Jas.  If 
(O.  H.  S.)  112  That  College  had  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
for  their  Visitor  Local.  1740  PITT  sKneid  vm.  461  The 
Swains  the  Local  Majesty  rever'd.  vj^Aticcd.  II'.  Pitt  II. 
xxix.  125,  I  have  no  local  attachments  ;  it  is  indifferent  to 
me,  whether  a  man  was  rocked  in  his  cradle  on  this  side  or 
that  side  of  the  Tweed.  1833  HEIJSCHEL  Astron.  \\\.  139  Two 
observatories,  .provided  with  accurate  means  of  determining 
their  respective  local  times.  1849  MACAUI.AY  Hist,  Eng;  v. 
L  612  note,  Oldmixon,  who  was  a  boy  at  Bridgewater  when 
the  battle  was  fought,.. was  so  much  under  the  influence  of 
local  passions  that  his  local  information  was  useless  to  him. 
1868  GLADSTONE  JHV.  Mnndi  ii.  (1870)  31  The  name  rpnta 
.  .is  only  a  local  name  of  a  settlement  of.  .Boeotians.  1891 
E.  PEACOCK  A*.  Brendon  II.  313  Mr.  Yeo,  the  local  lawyer. 

b.  With  restrictive  force :    Limited  or  peculiar 
to  a  particular  place  or  places. 

1615  G.  SANDYS  Trai>.  170  Those  ceremonies  that  are  not 
locall,  I  willingly  omit.  1781  CowpfiR  Retirement  119  Truth 
is  not  local,  (lod  alike  pervades  And  fills  the  world  of  traffic 
and  the  shades.  1811  Henry  fy  Isabella,  I.  3  Her  ideas  were 
as  local  as  Andrew's;  and  they  neither  of  them  seemed  likely 
to  disturb  the  brain  of  the  other.  1860  MOTLEY  Ncthcrl. 

(1 868)  I.  i.  5  The  importance  of  the  struggle  would  have 
been  more  local  and  temporary.     1871  MOKI.EY  Carlyle  in 
<  'rit.  Misc.  Ser.  i.  (1878)  180  That  letter  (of  the  moral  law.) 
read  in  our  own  casual  and  local  interpretation. 

c.  Belonging  to  a  town  or  some  comparatively 
small  district,  as  distinct  from  the  state  or  country 
as  a  whole.     Local  government,  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  a  town  (or  other  limited  area)  by 
its  inhabitants,  as  distinguished  from  such  ^admin- 
istration  by  the  state  at  large. 

Local  board:  m  England  and  Wales  spec,  (see  quots. 
1863  and  1901).  Local  Government  Board',  a  department 
of  State  established  in  1871,  to  act  as  the  central  authority 
for  Local  Government  in  England  and  Wales. 

1688  Connect.  Col.  Rec.  (1859)  III.  439  The  law  that  doth 
confirm  or  locall  lawcs.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  II-'.  A",  v.  i. 

(1869)  II.  402  The  local  or  provincial  expenses  of  which  the 
benefit  is  local  or  provincial. .ought  to  be  no  burden  upon 
the  general  revenue  of  the  Society.     1786  BURKE  \V.  Hast 
ings  Wks.  1842  II.  loi   He  the  said  Warren  Hastings  hath 
left  the  said  troops,  by  his  new  treaty,  without  any  local 
controul.    1818  HALLAM  Mid.  Ages  (18721  I.  128  Such  is  the 
national   importance   which  a   merely  local   privilege  may 
sometimes  bestow.     1844  H.   H.  WILSON  />;•//.  India  III. 
279  The  local  government  was  involved  in  a  discussion  with 
the  Supreme  Court  at  the  Presidency.     1860  MILL  Kefir. 
Govt,  (1865)  1 16/2  Among  the  duties  classed  as  local,  or  per 
formed  by  local  functionaries,  there  are  many  which  might 
with  equal  propriety  be  termed    national.      1863  H.  Cox 
Instil,  in.  ix.  732-3  In  the  places  and  districts  in  which  the 
[Local  Government]  Act  is  adopted,  it  is  carried  into  execu 
tion  by  local    Boards  . .  The   local   Boards  have  extensive    , 
powers  of  undertaking  and    regulating   the   drainage  and 
cleansing    of    towns,   the    suppression    of    nuisances,    and 
similar  matters  of  police.     1880  E.  ROBERTSON  in  Encycl. 
Krit,  XL  21  Local  government  repeats  on  a  small  scale  the 
features  of  the  supreme  government,   but  its   business   is 
chiefly  judicial  and  administrative.     1901  FAIKLIK  Mimic. 
Administr.  69  An  important  change  ..was   made  by  the 
Local  Government  Act  of  1894  . .  The  urban  local  boards 
are  called  Urban  District  Councils,  and  the  term  of  office 
of  the  councillors  is  fixed  at  three  years^ 

d.  In  various  specific  collocations.     Local  ex 
amination,  the  name  given  to  certain  examinations 
of  boys  and  girls,  held  in  a  number  of  different 
places  under  the  direction  of  a  central  board  at 
one  of  the  Universities.     Local  preacher  ;among 
the  Methodists),  a  layman  who  is  authorized  to 
preach  in  the  district  in  which  he  resides,  as  dis 
tinguished  from  the  ordained  itinerant  ministers. 
Local  rank   (see   quot.    1876).     Local  veto*,    the 
prohibition    of  the   sale  of  liquors  in   a  district, 
under  the  system  of  local  option   (see  e) ;  hence 
the  nonce-wds.  local-vetoist,  -vetoism. 

1772  WESLEY  Wks.  (1872)  III.  476  A  Justice  levied  a  fine    , 
on  a  Local  Preacher,  on  pretence  of  the  Conventicle  Act. 
1858  E.\-aiu.  Students  Not  .Members  Un'tv.Catiib.  15  Notice 
for   Local  Examinations.      1861  tfk  Ann.   Rep.   Delegacy 
(Local  E.vam.)  i  The  Oxford  Local  Examinations  for  the 
year  1861  commenced  on  Tuesday,  May  -8.     1876  VOYLK  &    , 
STEVENSON  Milit.  Diet.  ted.  3)  327  Local  rank,  the  rank 
given  to  an  officer  in  her  Majesty's  service  serving  in  a    ; 
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1  foreign  land  with  other  troops,  whereby  he  is  placed  in  his 
proper  position,  as  regards  equality  of  rank,  with  those 

;  officers  whose  first  commissions  are  of  the  same  date,  but 
who  have  been  more  fortunate  in  promotion.  1885  A I  in. 
Wesleyan  Confer.  369  Our  supply  of  Ministers  is  drawn 
from  our  Local-preachers.  1894  SIR  W.  LAWSON  in  IVestttt. 

\    AVr.  27  Sept.  4/3  What  would  happen  if  they,  the  Local 

.  Vetoists,  got  their  bill  ?  1900  A.  J.  BALI-OUR  in  Daily  News 
39 ^ May  2/5  Perhaps  the  lion,  baronet  would  reverse  his 
opinion  about  the  infallibility  of  democracies,  or  even  of 
local  vetoism. 

e.  Local   option.    The  right   granted    by  the 
i    legislature  of  a  country  or  state  to  the  inhabitants 
j    of  each  particular  district  to  decide  whether  the 
trade  in  liquor  shall  be  prohibited  within  the  dis 
trict.     Hence  occas.  by  extension,  the  principle  of 
allowing  localities  to  decide  for  themselves  whether 
they  will  accept  or  reject  certain  regulations.  Hence 
Local  optionism,  the  principle  of  local  option ; 
Local  optionist,  an  advocate  of  local  option. 

1878  SAMUELSON  Hist,  Drink  218  note,  The  tendency  of 
legislation  seems  to  be  towards  ( local  option'  or  '  permissive 
prohibition*.  1880  Daily  News  •&  Jan.  2/4  The  Home 
Rulers,  the  Teetotallers,  the  Local  Optionists.  1882  Encycl. 
Brit.  XIV.  688/2  Those  celebrated  'local  option  laws' 
which  are  in  force  in  some  of  the  United  States.  Ibid.  689  i 
Such  laws  are  in  force  in  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey  (which 
had  the  Chatham  Local  Option  Law  of  1871),  New  Hamp 
shire,  Connecticut,  and  Vermont.  1882  M.  ARNOLD  Irish 
Kss.  174  Measures  like  that  for  "ranting  Local  Option,  as  it 
is  called,  for  doing  away  the  addiction  of  our  lower  cla^s  to 
their  porter  and  their  gin.  1901  Scotsman  28  Feb.  6/3  The 
reluctance  of  the  Welsh  and  Midland  miners  to  admit  the 
principle  of  local  option. 

3.  Law.  (In  renderings  of  the  AF.  phrases  chose 
local,  trespas  local. ) 

1598  KITCHIN  Courts  Lcct  180  b,  Pur  ceo  que  le  chose  cst 
local,  &  annex  al  franketen.  1607  CUUEL  Interpr,  s.v. 
Chose,  Chose  locatl  is  such  a  thing  as  is  annexed  to  a  place. 
For  example  :  a  mill  is  chose  locall.  [With  reference  to 
Kitcbin.]  1708  Termes  <fe  la  Ley  419  An  Action  of  Tres 
pass  for  Battery,  is  transitory  and  not  local,  and  therefore 
the  place  need  not  be. .set  down  in  the  Declaration.  1727- 
41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Trespass^  Trespass  local  is  that 
which  is  so  annexed  to  the  place  certain,  that  if  tho 
defendant  join  issue  upon  a  place,  and  traverse  the  place 
mentioned  in  the  declaration,  and  aver  it  ;  it  is  enough  iu 
defeat  the  action. 

4.  Pertaining  to  a  particular  place  in  a  system, 
scries,  etc.,  or  to  a  particular  portion  of  an  object. 

a.  Pertaining  to,  or  affecting,  a  particular  part 
or  organ  of  the  body.     Chiefly  Mcd..  of  diseases. 
ailments,  etc.,  and    hence  of  remedies  which  are 
applied  to  such  ailments. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydons  l-'oymal.  R  ij  b,  The  fyr-te  slial 
be  of  the  locall  remedyes  of  hote  apostcmes.  1543  TIIA- 
HERON  \>rigo*s  Chirurg.  25  b  '2  The  doctours  make  no  m<_i;- 
tion  of  locale  medicines  in  these  diseases.  1606  SHAKS.  '!'> . 
<$•  Cr.  iv.  v.  244  Tell  me  you  Heauens,  in  which  part  of  his 
body  Shall  1  destroy  him?  Whether  there,  or  there,  or 
there,  That  I  may  giue  the  locall  wound  a  name.  1667 
MILTON  /'.  L.  xn.  387  Dream  not  of  thir  fight,  As  of  a 
Duel,  or  the  local  wounds  Of  head  or  lied.  1706  THIILUS 
(ed.  Kersey),  Local  ^Medicaments,  those  Remedies  that  are 
apply'd  outwardly  to  a  particular  Place,  or  Part ;  as  Plats- 
ters,  Salves,  Ointments,  etc.  1804  ABKKNKTIIY  Surg.  Ol>s. 
145,  I  employed  only  local  means  for  their  cure.  1813  J. 
THOMSON  Lcct.  hijlam.  179  The  Local  or  Topical  treatment 
of  inflammation.  1834  Cycl.  Pract.  Mcd.  III.  49/1  The 
symptoms  may  be  considered  as  local  and  general,  the  lo<.al 
being,  principally,  pain,  tenderness,  and  tumefaction;  the 
general,  fever  [etc.].  1874  Sri.i.Y  Sensation.  <$-  Intuition 
56  The  exquisite  delicacy  of  local  sensibility,  especially 
that  of  the  retina.  1899  Allbiitt's  Syst.  Mcd.  VII.  n  A 
local  inflammation  or  haemorrhage. 

b.  Electricity  and   Magnetism.     Local  action, 
action   between   different   parts  of  a  plate  in  an 
electric  battery  as  distinguished  from  the  general 
action  of  the  battery.     J.ocal  attraction  (see  quot. 
1867).     J.ocal  bat  lay,  local  circuit  (see  quot.  iS6S). 
Local  current,  a  current  set  up  by  local   action  ; 
also,  a  current  in  a  local  circuit. 

1841  BKANDK  J\Fnn,  Chcm.  (ed.  5)  297  In  the  common 
battery,  .much  local  action  lakes  place  upon  the  /inc  plates 
without  contributing  to  the  circulating  fortes.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailors  Word-bk.,  Local  attraction,  the  effect  of  the  iron 
in  a  ship  on  her  compasses;  it  varies  with  the  position  of 
a  compass  in  a  ship,  also  with  that  uf  a  ship  on  the  earth's 
surface,  mid  with  the  direction  of  the  ship's  head.  1868 
CUM.I-;Y  Handbk.  Telcgr.  (ed.  3)  169  Local  circuit,  one  which 
includes  only  the  apparatus  in  the  office,  and  is  closed  by  a 
relay.  .  .Local  \hattery\  the  battery  of  a  local  circuit.  1876 
PBKKCE  &  SIVEWKIGH r  Ttkgrafhy  101  We  then  work  by 
local  currents.  Ibid.,  A  local  battery.  Ibid.  102  In  (lowing 
through  R'  it  . .  completes  the  local  circuit  by  which  the 
local  current  flows  from  L'B'  through  M'. 

C.  Arith.  Local  value:  that  value  (of  a  numeral 
figure)  that  depends  on  its  place  or  serial  position. 

1853  HAKN.  SMITH  Arith.  <y  Algebra  (1857)  2  All  numbers 
have  a  simple  or  intrinsic  value,  and  also  a  local  value. 

d.  Photogr.  Local  reduction  ^see  quot.). 

1892  BOTHA  M  LEY  llford  Man.  P/wtogr.  viii.  68  Local  re 
duction  (i.e.  reduction  of  parts  of  the  image)  can  be  effected 
by.  .applying  a  very  weak  solution  of  the  ferricyanide. 

e.  Local  colour  :    <a)  Painting.    The  colour 
which  is  natural  to  each  object  or  part  of  a  picture 
independently  of  the  general  colour-scheme  or  the 
distribution  of  light  and  shade.    (Now  usu.  collect, 
sing.',  formerly  the  pi.  was  used.)     (£)  Hence,  in 
works  of  art  or  literature :  The  representation  in 
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vivid  detail  of  the  characteristic  features  of  a  par-   ] 
ticular   period   or   country  (e.g.   manners,   dress,    j 
scenery,  etc.),  in  order  to  produce  an  impression 
of  actuality. 

1721  B.MI.EV,  Local  Colours,  in  painting,  are  such  as  are  . 
natural  and  proper  for  each  particular  Object  in  a  Picture. 
178*  J.  T.  DILLON  tr.  Mengs'  Sk.  Art  Paint.  76  The  local 
lints  of  the  flesh,  in  every  part  are  admirably  diversified. 
Ibid.  80  If  Titian  was  happy  in  his  tints,  and  the  local 
colour  of  his  objects,  Correggio  . .  exceeded  him  in  [etc.]. 
1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  XIII.  509/2  The  happy  disposi- 
tions  of  colours  both  proper  and  local.  1821  CRAIG  Lcct. 
Drawing  i.  15  The  objects  were  all  drawn . .  with  a  pen  and 
. .  then  thinly  washed  over  with  indications  of  their  local 
colours.  1859  GULLICK  &  TIMES  Paint.  8  The  local  colour, 
which  is  the  self  colour  of  an  object,  and  what  we  mean 
when  we  talk  of  a  '  red  coat '  or  a  '  green  field '.  1884  Sal. 
Rev.  22  Nov.  666/2  There  are  [in  Doris)  some  capital 
pictures  of  the  times  of  landlord  shooting  . .  without  any 
thing  Irish  in  character,  or  dialogue,  or  local  colour. 

5.  Pertaining  to  places  (in  the  geographical  sense) 
or  to  an  individual  place  as  such. 

1603  CAMDEN  Rtm., Surnames  (1614)  112  The  most  sur 
names  in  number,  the  most  ancient,  and  of  best  account, 
haue  bene  local,  deduced  from  places  in  Normandie  and 
the  coyntries  confining.  1857  R.  MORKIS  (title]  The  Etymo 
logy  of  Local  Names.  Mod.  One  of  the  most  trustworthy 
of  local  etymologists. 

6.  Math.  Pertaining  to  a  loco*.     Local  problem, 
a  problem  in  which  the  object  is  to  determine  a 
geometrical  locus. 

1704   HARRIS  Lev.   Techn.,  Local  Problem,    a  1865  SIR 
W.  R.  HAMILTON  Elem.  Quatern.  (180.9)  I-  39  'I'he  degree  of 
the  functionyi  or  of  the  local  equation,  marks  (as  before) 
the  order  of  the  curve  [etc.]. 
B.  sl>.  (absol.  use  of  the  adj.) 

1.  A  person  who  is  attached  by  his  occupation, 
function,  etc.  to  some  particular  place  or  district ; 
an  inhabitant  of  a  particular  locality.     Chiefly  //. 

1835  HOOD  Poetry,  Prose,  ff  Worse  xxxv,  How  sweet  to 
lie  drawn  for  the  locals  By  songs  setting  valour  a-gog.  1891 
'  H.  HALHJURTON  '  Ochil  Idylls  148  Gang  freely,  fishers,  by 
their  banks,  Baith  foreign  loons  an'  locals.  1900  Westm. 
Gaz.  16  Mar.  1/3  He  has  been  what  is  known  in  the  legal 
world  as  a  '  local  '—that  is,  he  has  confined  his  practice  to 
courts  of  Lancashire,  and  has  not  taken  up  a  professional 
abode  in  London.  1901  H.  G.  HUTCHINSON  in  Longin.  Mag. 
July  236  We  go  to  some  '  rough  '  as  the  locals  call  it — 
ground  of  long  grass,  .giving  fine  protection  for  partridges. 
b.  esp.  A  local  preacher  (see  A.  i  d  . 

1824  CAKR  Ct\i'.'i:n  Dial.  Gloss.  90  Local,  a  local  preacher 
amongst  the  Methodists.  1889  T.  E.  BROWN  Manx  Witch, 
etc.  121  He  cudn  go  on  by  the  hour  Like  these  Locals. 

2.  Something  local. 

a.  An  item  of  local    interest  in  a  newspaper; 
collect.,  local  news,  matter  of  local  interest. 

it  1869  W.  CARLETON  Farm  Ballads,  Editor's  Guest  36  So 
long  as  the  paper  was  crowded  with  '  locals '  containing 
their  names.  1888  BARBIE  When  a  .Man's  Single  (1900) 
17/1  There's  a  column  of  local  coming  in,  and  a  concert  in 
the  People's  Hall. 

b.  A  postage-stamp  current  only  in  a  certain 
district.    C.  U.  S.  Postal  matter  bearing  an  address 
locally  used  but  not  known  generally. 

1870  Roiitlcdgc's  Ev.  Boy's  Aim.  Feb.  Suppl.  3/1  The 
apparently  interminable  Russian  locals.  1873  Ibid.  Jan. 
Suppl.  4  Russian  and  Egyptian  Locals.  1882  U.  S.  Offic. 
Postal  Guide  68 1  Locals  and  nixes.  Matter  addressed  to 
places  which  are  not  post  offices  is  unmailable. 

d.  Telegraphy.  A  local  battery  or  circuit  (see 
A.  4  b).  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech. 

e.  A   local   train ;    a   train   which   serves   the 
stations  of  a  particular  district.     (In  recent  Diets.) 

1902  Strand  Mag,  Jan.  74/2  He  boarded  the  local  in  the 
morning. 

f.  A  local  examination  (see  A.  2  d). 

1893  Athenaeum  4  Feb.  157/3  This  [book]  is  intended 
mainly  for  students  preparing  for.  .the  University  Locals. 

IiOCalU"~u'kal),z'..5Vw'.s/.aK>.  [f.LocALa.]  trans. 
'  To  apportion  an  increase  of  salary  to  a  minister 
among  different  landholders'  (Jam.);  to  lay  the 
charge  of  such  stipend  on  or  upon  a  landholder  or 
his  land. 

'593  Sc.  Acts  ?as.  VI  (1816)  IV.  34/1  To  locall  suffi 
cient  stipend!*.  1695  J.  SAGE  Fund.  Charter  Wks.  (1844) 
I.  248  The  Earl  of  Slorton  . .  had  flattered  the  Church 
out  of  their  possession  of  the  thirds  of  the  be"nefices,  . . 
promising  instead  thereof  localled  stipends  upon  the  minis- 
ters.  111768  [see  LOCALITY  5  b].  1808  Act  48  Ceo.  Ill, 
c.  138  §  14  The  Right  of  any  Heritor  to  surrender  his 
valued  Teind  in  place  of  subjecting  his  Lands,  to  the 
Amount  of  the  Stipend  localled  upon  them,  shall  not 
be  taken  away.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xix,  A  clause,  which 
had  occurred  in  a  process  for  localling  his  last  augmentation 
of  stipend.  1872  Bell's  Princ.  Law  Scot.  §  1162  (ed.  6)  496 
The  localling  or  apportioning  of  the  burden  on  the  un 
exhausted  temd  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Session  as  Commissioners  of  Teinds.  1877  in  Cases  Crt. 
Session  4th  Ser.  IV.  1127  The  proceedings  shewed  that  at 
this  time  there  was  sufficient  free  teind  without  localling  on 
heritors  who  had  heritable  rights.  Ibid.,  The  lands  were 
localled  on. for  stipend  in  an  interim  locality  in  1853.  1880 
Law  Rep.,  App.  Cases  V.  249  A  scheme  of  locality  was 
prepared,  p  lodged  objections  to  the  scheme  in  so_far  as  it 
localled  minister's  stipend  on  eighty-one  acres  of  his  land. 
Locale,  erroneous  form  of  LOCAL  sb^ 
Localism  (IJu-kaliz'm).  [f.  LOCAL  a.  4- -ISM.] 
1.  Attachment  to  a  locality,  esp.  to  the  place  in 
which  one  lives ;  limitation  of  ideas,  sympathies, 
and  interests  growing  out  of  such  attachment; 
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disposition  to  favour  what  is  local.  Also  (with 
pi.},  an  instance  of  this  state  of  mind. 

1843  BORROW  Bible  in  Spain  xxvii.  (i&7_2)  160,  I  have 
never  seen  the  spirit  of  localism  which  is  so  prevalent 
throughout  Spain  more  strong  than  at  Saint  James,  a  1852 
WEBSTER  Wks.  (1877)  II.  526,  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe 
that  our  government  is  not  to  be  destroyed  by  localisms, 
North  or  South.  1877  S.  HoWLr-S  in  Merriam  Life  (1885) 
II.  428  Congress  is  simply  an  aggregate  seethiog  and  strug 
gling  of  a  great  number  of  localisms — rarely  or  never  losing 
themselves  in  the  stream  of  national  or  patriotic  feeling. 
1883  Spectator  30  June  828  Agriculture  is  more  weighted 
by  what  we  may  call  the  localism  of  labour  than  by  any 
other  single  cause. 

2.  Something  characteristic  of  a  particular  loca 
lity;  a  localizing  feature;  a  local  idiom,  custom, 
or  the  like. 

1823  E.  MOOK  (title)  Suffolk  Words  and  Phrases,  or  an 
attempt  to  collect  the  Lingual  Localisms  of  that  County. 
1839  C.  CI.ARK  (title)  John  Noakes,  and  Mary  Styles..  .A 
Poem,  exhibiting  some  of  the  most  striking  lingual  localisms 
peculiar  to  Essex.  1850  FREEMAN  in  Ecclesiologist  X.  284 
Architectural  localisms,  as  illustrated  by  the  churches  of 
Northamptonshire  and  Leicestershire.  1858  Almx  Matrfs 
38  All  talk  scandal,  gossip,  localisms.  1897  Sagct-Bk.  Viking 
Club  Jan.  306  Brushing  away  many  of  the  most  interesting 
localisms  in  thought  and  language. 

Localist  (lyu-kalist).  [f.  LOCAL  a.  +  -IST.] 
One  who  inclines  to  treat  or  regard  things  as  local, 
to  subject  them  to  local  conditions,  etc. ;  a  student 
of  what  is  local ;  one  who  assigns  a  local  origin  to 
(diseases). 

1683  O.  U.  Parish  Churches  no  Conventicles  16  The 
Legislators  had  more  regard  to  the  Duty,  than  to  the  Place 
of  it,  and  had  more  respect  to  the  Discretion  of  the  Priest, 
than  this  Localist  hath  ;  he  labouring  more  for  the  Circum 
stance  of  Place,  to  gratify  his  own  Humour,  then  the  Inten 
tion  of  the  Thing  to  edify  the  Congregation.  1833  Cyct. 
Pract.  Med.  II.  163  In  our  opinion,  both  essentialists  and 
jocalists  have  taken  a  much  too  limited  view  of  the  etiology 
of  fever.  1860  BERKELEY  Brit,  fungal.  55  Where  species 
are  very  difficult  to  distinguish,  it  is  in  general  because 
forms  are  separated  which  are  too  closely  allied,  an  evil 
which  is  familiar  enough  to  every  practical  botanist,  though 
apt  to  be  overlooked  or  completely  ignored  by  the  in 
experienced  or  mere  localists.  1901  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  542  The 
'Legalists'  attributed  the  epidemics  to  local  conditions, 
atmospheric  changes,  uncleanliness,  and  so  forth. 

XiOCalistic  vl^kali'stik),  a.  [f.  prcc.  4-  -ic.] 
Of  a  theory :  Attributing  a  local  nature  or  origin. 

1882  f'cf.  Sci.  Rlonthly  XX.  336  The  Idealistic  theory  of 
cholera.  1896  All/ill!  fs  Syst.  Jlfeif.  I.  881  Until  now  he  ha> 
defended  the  Mocalistic'  view  [of  the  origin  of  choler; 


the  cases  is  undecided. 

Locality  (10ka:-liti).  [a.  F.  locality,  ad.  late  L. 
lofSlitalein,  f.  localis  LOCAL.] 

1.  The  fact  or  quality  of  having  a  place,  that  is, 
of  having  position  in  space. 

1628  BP.  HALL  Old  Rclig.  vii.  §  3.  69  It  destroyes  the 
truth  of  Christs  humane  bodie,  in  that  it  ascribes  quantitie 
to  it,  without  extension,  without  localitie.  1661  BLOUNT 
Glossogr.,  Locality,  the  being  of  a  thing;  in  a  place.  1661 
GLANVILL  Van.  Dogmatizing  xt.  100  That  the  Soul  and 
Angels.. they  have  nothing  to  do  with  grosser  locality,  is 
generally  opinion'd.  1772-82  MASON  E'tg.  Card.  \.  181 
Come  then,  thou  sister  Muse,  from  whom  the  mind  Wins 
for  her  airy  visions  colour,  form,  And  fix'd  locality  ;  sweet 
Painting,  come.  1790  HAN.  MORE  Relig.  Fash.  World 
(1791)  34  The  locality  of  Hell,  and  the  existence  of  an 
Evil  Spirit,  are  annihilated.  1855  H.  SPENCER  Princ. 
Psychol.  vi.  xiii.  (187:1)  II.  174  Imagine  a  solitary  point  A, 
in  space  which  has  no  assignable  bounds;  and  suppose 
it  possible  for  that  point  to  be  known  by  a  being  having 
no  locality. 

2.  The  fact  of  being  local,  in  the  sense  of  belong 
ing  to  a  particular  spot.     Also  pi.  local  character 
istics,  feelings,  or  prejudices.   Obs. 

1771  MRS.  GRIFFITH  Hist.  Lady  Barton  I.  33  And  now 
I  talk  of  coaches,  I  have  never  set  my  foot  in  ours,  since 
you  left  London  :  I  begin  to  think  that  this  is  carrying  the 
idea  of  locality  too  far,  and  will  therefore  order  it  to  set  me 
down  at  the  play-house,  this  evening.  1791  BURKE  Tit.  /•>. 
Affairs  Wks.  1802  IV.  14  These  factions,  .weakened  and 
distracted  the  locality  of  patriotism.  1802  A.  HAMILTON 
Wks.  (1886)  VII.  246  The  vast  variety  of  humors,  prepos 
sessions  and  localities  which,  in  the  much  diversified  com 
position  of  these  States,  militate  against  the  weight  and 
authority  of  the  General  Government. 

3.  //.  The  features  or  surroundings  of  a  particular 
!    place.     [So  Kr.  localitl,  '  particularite  du  circon- 

stance  locale '  (LittreX] 

1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  x,  Owing  to  the  height  to  which 
he  was  raised,  and  the  dtpth  of  the  vaulted  archway,  his 
eye  could  but  indistinctly  reach  the  opposite  and  external 
portal.  It  is  necessary  to  notice  these  localities.  1832  G. 
DOWNES  Lett.  Coat.  Countries  I.  61  After  nightfall  we 
1  walked  over  to  Sallenches.  The  localities  about  the  bridge 
reminded  me  of  Milltown  in  the  County  of  Dublin. 

4.  a.  The  situation  or  position  of  an  object ;  the 
place  in  which  it  is,  or  is  to  be  found  ;  esf.  geo 
graphical  place  or  situation,  e.g.  of  a  plant  or 
mineral. 

1836  AUCKLAND  Ccol.  ,r  Mia.  II.  Index,  Lignite,  localities  of. 
Ibid.  Lituile,  locality  and  character  of.  1838  HAWTIIOKNK 
Amcr.  Nott-Bks.  (1883)  202  A  blind  man ..  feeling  all  around 
him  with  his  cane,  so  as  to  find  out  his  locality.  1830 
ROBERTSON  Serin.  Ser.  in.  iv.  (1872)  53  The  anatomist  can 

I  tell  you  that  the  localities  of  these  powers  are  different. 
1860  TVNDALL  Glac.  H.  xiv.  303  He  insists  upon  the  power 

I    of  the  glaciers  to  mould  iheniielvc^  to  their  localities.     1894 


LOCALIZATION. 

H.  NISBET  Bush  (Jirl's  Kotn,  249  The  reports  ihat  the 
police  were  sending  down  constantly,  of  his  supposed  locality 
and  outrages. 

b.  A  place  or  district,  of  undefined  extent,  con 
sidered  as  the  site  occupied  by  certain  persons  or 
things,  or  as  the  scene  of  certain  activities. 

1830  LVELL  Prtnc.  Geol.  I.  321  Pallas  mentions  that,  in  the 
same  locality,  opposite  old  Teniruk,  a  submarine  eruption 
took  place  in  1799.  1862  STANI.KV  Jeu'.  Ch.  (1877)  I.  xv.  291 
The  deliverer  is  to  be  sought  in  the  locality  nearest  to  the 
chief  scene  of  the  invasion.  1880  HAI/GUTON  Pkys.  Gcog.  iv. 
185  The  tremendous  rainfall  of  the  Khasi  Hills,  amounting 
in  some  localities,  to  559  inches  of  annual  rainfall. 

5.  Sc.  t  a.  An  assessment,  tax,  or  levy,  esp.  one  for 
the  support  of  soldiers  or  other  war-expenses.  Obs. 

1640  in  Minute  Bk.  WarCfltniH.  Kirkcudbright  (1855)  157 
I  >esyering  the  said  Committie  to  allot  and  allocate  to  thame 
.  .ane  competent  localiiie,  furthe  of  the  redrest  of  lhair  said 
husbands'  rentes,  goodes  and  geir,  for  aliment  of  thame  and 
lhair  said  children*:.  1659  in  Clarke  Papers  (1901^  IV.  161 
We  are  in  greate  want  of  monies,  to  carry  on  our  Locality, 
for  coales  and  candle,  all  the  six  Companies  beinge  draune 
into  the  Cittadell.  1679  in  McDowell  Hist,  Dumfries 
xxx vii.  (1873)  426  Ane  months  locality  for  sixty  horse.  1686 
Cars/till  Baron-Court  Book  in  Ayr  <$•  M'igton  Arch.  Colt. 
11884)  IV.  172  James  Bichet.  .persued  Robert  Lachlane  and 
Johne  Wyllie.  .for  the  2  pairte  pryce  of  ane  seek, ..lost  by 
them  in  takeing  localitie  to  sojouris  with  corne.  1687 
Caincronian  Sot.  Let.  to  Friends  in  Shield  Faithf.  Con 
tending*  (1780)  301  Paying  any  of  their  wicked  impositions, 
as  Militia-money,  Cess,  Locality,  or  Fines. 

Comb.  1685  J.  KENWICK  Serin.  (1776)  151  Then  shall  cess 
payers  and  locality-payers  be  paid  home. 

b.  '  The   apportioning   of  an   increase    of  the 
parochial  stipend  on  the  landholders,  according  to 

;    certain  rules    (Jam.);  the  stipend  as  apportioned. 

•    Also  shoit  for  decree  of  fatality. 

1664  in  Morison  Dccis.  Crt.  Session  (1806)  XXXIII.  14789 
There  being  but  a  decreet  of  modification,  and  no  locality, 
the  Karl  alleged  locality  should  be  first  made,  a  1768 
KKSKINE  Iiistit.  n.  x.  g  47  (1773)  359  Where  a  determinate 

1  quantity  of  stipend  . .  is  modified  to  a  minister  out  of  the 
tithes  of  the  parish. .the  deciee  is  called  of  modification', 
but  where  that  quantum  is  also  localled  tr  proportioned 

!  among  the  different  landholders  liable  in  the  stipend,  it  is 
styled  a  decree  oftnoi lijica tion  and  locality.  1870  in  Cases 
Crt.  Session  3rd  Ser.  IX.  59  This  was  a  process  of  aug 
mentation,  modification,  and  locality  of  the  stipend  of  the 
parish  of  Cameron.  In  the  locality.,  one  of  the  heritors  . . 
objected  to  the  interim  scheme  of  locality  prepared  by  the 

I    common  agent,  on  the  ground  that  [etc.].     1883   KITCHIK 

i    St.  Baldrcd  23  (E.  D.  D.)  The  Old  Localitie,  payable  to  the 

!    minister  of  Tyninghame,  by  way  of  minute. 

c.  (See  quota.) 

! 807-8  R.  BKLL  Diet.  Law  Scot.  (1815)  s.v.,  The  term  locality 

is  also  applied  to  such  lands  as  a  widow  has  secured  to  her 

by  her  contract  in  lifeient.     These  are  said  to  be  her  locality 

latuis.     187*  Bfirs  Princ.  Law  Scot.  §  1947  (ed.  6)  831   In 

I    the   stipulations  of  a  marriage   contract  these   points  are 

important — i.   A    provision   by   jointure,    locality,   etc.,   if 

!    accepted,   discharges   the  claim  of  terce. . .  Locality  is  an 

appropriation  of  certain  lands  to  the  wife  in  liferent  ;  her 

security  depending  on  the  completion  of  her  right  by  infeft- 

ment  duly  recorded. 

6.  Law.  Limitation  to  a  county,  district,  or  place. 
1768  BLACKSTONE  Caintn.   in.   xxiii.   384   The  locality  of 
trial  required  by  the  common  law  seems  a  consequence  of 
,    the   antient  locality  of  jurisdiction.     All  over  the  world, 
actions  transitory  follow  the  person  of  the  defendant,  terri 
torial  suits  must  be  discussed  in  the  territorial  tribunal. 
-   7.  Fhrcnol.  The  faculty  of  recognizing  and  re 
membering  places. 

1815  SPURZHKIM  Physiognom.  Syst.  (ed.  2)  364,  xxiv.  Organ 
of  locality.     Ibitf.  368  This  faculty  measures  distance,  and 
gives  notions  of  perspective :    it  makes  the  traveller,  geo 
grapher  and  landscape-painter;  it  recollects  localities  and 
judges  of  symmetry.     Hence  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the 
faculty  of  locality  in  general.  1875  E.  C.  STKDMAN  I'icforian 
Poets  187  To  use  the  lingo  of  the  phrenologists,  his  locality 
is  better  than  his  individuality. 
8.  Psychol.  in  phr.  sense  of  locality  (see  quots.\ 
1888   Encvcl.   Brit.    XXIII.   480/2   These  investigations 
show  not  only  that  the  skin  is  sensitive,  but  that  one  is  able 
with  great  precision  to  distinguish  the  part  touched.    This 
latter  power  is  usually  called  the  sense  of  locality.     1889 
:    Syd.  Soc,  Lex..  Locality^  sense  of,  the  faculty  of  distinguish- 
!    ing  the  part  of  a  sensory  surface  to  which,  a  stimulus  is 
i    applied. 

Localizable  (Itnikabi'zab'l),  a.     [f.  LOCALIZE 
i   v.  +  -ABLE.]     That  can  be  localized. 

1855  H.  SPENCER  Princ.  Psych,  vn.  xvii.  (1872)  II.  467 

j    Such  components  of  consciousness,  .being  unlocalizable  in 

.space,  and  being  but  indefinitely  lucalizable  in  time.     1865 

!•'.  H.  LAING  in  Ess,  AY/fr.  $  Lit.  Ser.  i.  106  It  is  the  same 

i    localisable  faculty  that  is  supposed  in  the  idea  of  the  name  s 

i    being  '  called  upon '  one,  as  a  pledge  of  God's  favour.     1879 

1    H.  SPENCER  Data  of  Ethics  vi.  78  The  feelings  classed  as 

'    emotions,  which  are  not  localizable  in  the  bodily  frame- 

"Localization  (lerukabiz^-Jan).    [f.  LOCALIZE 

I     V.  +  -ATION.] 

1.  The  action  of  making  local,  fixing  in  a  certain 
place,  or  attaching  to  a  certain  locality ;  the  fact 

of  bcins*  localized.  Also,  an  instance  of  such  action 
or  condition. 

1853  SIR  E.  S.  CBEASV  Ettg.  Const!!.  (1858)  371  The  con 
trast  as  to  the  centrali/ation  or  localization  of  administra 
tive  power,  which  exists  between  England  and  other 
,  civilized  countries.  1872  CAKDWKLL  in  Hansard  Parl.  Deb. 
ud  Ser.  CCIX.  895  With  us,  therefore,  localization  means 
fdentitication  with  a  lucidity  for  the  purposes  of  recruiting, 
of  training,  of  connecting  Regulars  with  auxiliaries  (etc.]. 
1885  Law  Titncs  14  Feb.  276/1  Nothing  tends  more  strongly 
than  localisation  to  confirm  the  despotic  instincts  in  a 
judge. 


LOCALIZE. 

b.  Phys.  The  process  of  fixing,  or  fact  of  being 
fixed,  in  some  particular  part  or  organ  of  the  body. 

1855  H.  SPENCER  Prine.  Psychol.  v.  vi.  (1870)  I.  573  Localisa 
tion  of  function  is  tlie  law  of  all  organisation  whatever. 
1861  T.  J.  GRAHAM  Pract.  Mcd.  214  The  inflammation  may 
be  stated  to  be  the  effect  of  the  localization  in  the  peri 
toneum  of  the  influence  of  a  specific  morbid  poison.  1878 
FOSTER  Physiot.  in.  vi.  §  3.  500  Hence  it  became  very  coin- 
nion  to  deny  the  existence  of  any  localization  of  functions 
in  the  convolutions  of  the  hemisphere. 

2.  Assignment  (in  thought  or  statement)  to  a 
particular  place  or  locality.  Also,  the  ascertaining 
or  determination  of  the  locality  of  an  object. 

1816  G.  S.  FABKK  Ortg.  Pagan  Idol.  III.  494  This  curious 
though  very  natural  localization  of  history.  1831  K-'csfni. 
Kcv.  XVII.  405  To  liula  Lake,  .there  is  a  legend  attached, 
which  might  be  imagined  to  be  a  localization  of  the  Deluge. 
1857  ZflMonU  XV,  5471)  The  determination  of  the  seat  of 
these  functions,  or  in  other  words  their  localization,  has 
been  attempted  in  every  way.  1881  W.  H.  PRKECE  in 
Nature  No.  620.  465  In  order  to  apply  this  apparatus  to  the 
localisation  of  a  bullet  in  a  wound.  iBSzGROSAftr  Sf  enters 
Whs.  III.  p.  ciii,  The  ..  fact  .,  disproves  this  attempted 
localisation  of  her  in  the'  Vale  of  Evesham'.  1884  HOSANQUM  r 
tr.  Lotze's  Metaph.  §  275.  481  The  psychological  genesis  of 
our  ideas  of  space  and  the  localisation  of  the  impressions  of 
sense.  1886  J.  WARD  in  Emycl.  Brit.  XX.  52/1  What  has 
been,  .called  the  'localization  and  projection'  of  sensations. 
1899  Allbntfs  Syst.  Mai.  VI.  139  The  localisation  of  the 
physical  signs,  and  the  differences  in  the  mechanical  effects 
produced,  will  probably  make  this  fact  clear. 

Localize  (tMctbfe),  v.    [f.  LOCAL  a.  +  -I/.E.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  local  in  character ;  to  invest 
or  imbue  with  the  characteristics   of  a  particular 
place  or  locality. 

1791  MARY  WOLLSTONECR.  Rights  ll'otit.  123  May  it  not 
be  fairly  inferred  that  their  [sc.  the  nobility's)  local  situation 
swallowed  up  the  man,  and  produced  a  charader  similar  to 
that  of  women,  who  are  localised,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
word,  by  the  rank  they  are  placed  in,  by  courtesy?  <i  1796 
BURNS  Remarks  Sc.  SoxftWk*.  1834  VIII.  18  Songs  are 
always  lessor  more  localised  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  verb)  by- 
some  of  the  modifications  of  time  and  place. 

2.  To  fix  or  plant  in  a  particular  place  or  dis 
trict,  or  in  a  particular  part  or  point  of  any  whole 
or   system.      Usually   with    limitative    force :    To 
restrict  or  confine  to  a  particular  place  or  area  ; 
to  make  local  in  range  or  currency. 

1798  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Kcr.  XXV.  162  Their  privi 
leged  banks  [etc.]. .which  unnaturally  localize  and  accumu 
late  wealth,  that  was  intended  by  nature  for  equal  diffusion 
among  the  skilful  and  industrious,  a  1835  ].  MACCIM.LOCH 
Proofs  $  lllnstr.  Attrib.  God  (1857)  III.  xli'i.  91  To  localize 
peculiar  foods  to  peculiar  climates.  1839  Spirit  Metro/'. 
Consent  Press  (1840)  I.  54  There,  on  that  spot,  stands  the 
fatal  axe  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  naturalised  every 
where,  localised  everywhere.  1859  G.  WILSON  Gafcwnys 
Knowl.  (ed.  3)  96  Though  we  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking 
of  it  [sc.  the  sense  of  touch]  as  localised  in  the  fingers. 
1866  GROVE  Contril\  ,SV/.  in  Corr.  Phys.  forces  201  The 
power  of  localising,  if  the  term  be  permitted,  heat  which 
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+  -ED'.]  In  senses  of  the  verb  :  e.g.  made  local,  in 
vested  with  local  characteristics  ;  fixed  in,  attached 
or  restricted  to,  a  certain  locality. 

1816  G.  S.  FABER  Orig.  Pagan  Idol,  It.  26  The  history  of 
the  Argo  must  have  been  well  known  to  that  southern  na 
tion,  anterior  to  its  localized  adoption  1>y  the  Greeks,    a  1849 
H.  CoLKRIDGK  Ess.  (1851)  I.  330  A  strongly  localised  religion 
1860  G.  H.  K.  I'af.  Tour  136  The  oak. .  has  vanished  "alu 


would  otherwise  be  dissipated.      1888  Daily  News  25  July 
,/i  Contributors  may  subscribe  either  to  the  general  fund, 


5/ 


or,  if  they  prefer  it,  to  the  local  institute.  . .  It  would  be 
a  matter  u>r  general  regret  if  any  very  large  proportion  of 
the  contributors  localised  their  money. 

b.    To  identify  with  a  particular   locality   or 
localities ;  to  attach  to  particular  districts. 

1870  Dai/y  Tel.  24  Nov.,  The  advocates  for  '  localising ' 
the  Army  give  us  advice  of  the  most  valuable  kind.  1872 
Cumntu.  in  Hansard  Parl.  Deb.  y&  Ser.  CCIX.  895  The 
principles  on  which  we  propose  to  localize  the  Army. 

e.  To  concentrate  (attention)  upon  a  particular 
spot. 

1820  W.  TAYLOR  in  zrontUy  Rci>.  XCII.  62  Localizing 
attention  on  the  meritorious  parts.  1861  WYNTER  Soc.  Bees 
493  Thus  we  may  will  that  a  spot  in  the  skin  shall  itch,  and 
it  will  itch,  if  we  can  only  localize  our  attention  upon  the 
point  sufficiently. 

3.  To  attribute  (in  thought  or  statement)  to  a 
particular  place  or  locality ;  to  find  or  invent 
a  locality  for,  ascertain  or  determine  the  locality 
of.  Occas.  const,  to. 

1816  G.  S.  FABER  Orig.  Pagan  Idol.  II.  =54  The  mere 
vanity  of  local  appropriation,  similar  to  that  by  which  they 
severally  localized  the  history  of  the  deluge  and  the  appulse 
of  the  Ark.  1833  WORDSW.  Fancy  fj  Tradition,  Thus 
everywhere  to  truth  Tradition  clings,  Or  Fancy  localizes 
Powers  we  love,  a  1849  H.  COLERIIX;E  Ess.  (1851)  II.  270 
note.  The  Romans  appropriated  and  localised  every  tale 
and  tradition.  1853  BAIN  Senses  fy  Int.  \\.  \.  §  12  (iS6j)  97 
Part  of  the  agreeable  feeling  in  the  exercise  of  the  muscular 
organs,  .can  be  localised,  or  referred  to  the  muscles  actually 
engaged.  1868  BAIN  Mcnt.  $  Mor.Sci.  4  Descartes  localized 
mind  in  the  pineal  gland.  1875  H.  JAMES  A'.  Hudson  vii. 
232  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  seen  her  before,  but  he 
was  unable  to  localize  her  face.  1879  Casselfs  Tec/in.  Ednc. 
ill.  182  At  first  it  was  a  somewhat  difficult  matter  to  dis 
cover  the  exact  place  of  the  fault,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  to 
'  localise '  it.  1879  St.  George's  Hasp.  Rep.  IX.  664  He  was 
again  attacked  by  intense  headache,  which  could  not  be 
localised  to  any  particular  part  of  the  head. 

Hence  Localizing  vbl.  sli.  and///,  a. 

1816  G.  S.  KABER  Orig.  Pagan  Idol.  \.  397  The  localizing 
humour  of  their  religion.  1841  I.  TAYLOR  AIIC.  Chr.  (1842) 
II.  vii.  841  In  every  system  of  polytheistic  worship  there 
has  been  a  localizing  of  divinities.  1870  RUSKIN  I.ect.  Art 
ii.  (1875)  57  Speaking  exclusively  of  this  localising  influence 
as  it  affects  our  own  faith.  1898  P.  MANSON  Tnif.  Diseases 
xxtii.  354  Pain  on  firm  pressure  with  the  finger  tip^s  in  an 
intercostal  space  . .  is  a  common  and  valuable  localising  sign 
[of  liver  abscess).  iSggAlltulfsSyst.  .Med.  VI.  76jAnysuch  ; 
localising  symptoms  as  have  been  described. 

Localized  U^'kabizd;,///.  a.  [f.  LOCALIZE  v. 


fever  or  cholera.  1880  igi'i  Cent.  No.  38.  708  ThaV  each 
native  regiment  should  be  composed  of  men  of  some  distinct 
nationality,  religion,  or  race,  with  a  localised  depot. 

b.  Fixed  in  a  particular  part  (of  a  system  or  the 
like) ;  gathered  or  concentrated  into  one  point  or 
part;  spec,  in  /'at//.,  occurring  in,  or  restricted  to, 
some  particular  part  or  parts  of  the  body. 

1856  DOVE  Logic  (7ir.  t'ailli  n.  ii.  117  All  matter  is  only 
localised  and  partial  force.  1871  TYNDAI.L  Fragm.  Sii.  i. 
*ii.  (1876)  237  To  produce  the  spark  the  heat  must  be  in 
tensely  localised.  1880  MAC  COKMAC  Antiscpt.  Surg.  18 
A  localised  abscess  formed  near  the  drainage  tube.  1885 
WATSON  &  KURIIUKV  Mat/:.  'I'll.  E/ecti:  f,  Magn.  I.  251  If 
we  had  an  electric  field  with  given  localised  charges  1899 
Ailttttt's  Sj-si.  Mcd.  VI.  859  Such  localised  pain  soon  be- 
comes  merged  in  the  diffuse  pain  due  to  pressure  on  the 
cord  as  a  whole.  IHd.  VIII.  15  This  form  of  valgus  ..  is 
curable  by  localised  faradisation  of  the  muscle. 

Locally  (liro-kali),  ado.  In  5  localliehe.  [f. 
LOCAL  a.  +  -LY  -.]  In  a  local  manner. 

1.  In  respect  to  place,  or  position  in  space. 

cny>Pitgr.  LyfManhaJe  \.  Ixxxvi.  (1869)  49  Now  lad;', 
..  quod  he,  vnderstonde  ye  that  localliehe,  virtuallijie,  or 
oother  wise?  1551  CRANMEK  Ansvi.  to  Guriiincrm.  85  The 
body  of  Christ  was  ii  is  all  one  to  y  fathers  &  to  vs,  but 
corporally  &  locally  he  uas  not  yet  born  vnto  them.  1621 
BURTON  Anal.  Mel.  i.  i.  n.  viii,  By  this  faculty  therefore 
we  locally  move  the  body.  1659  Pi  ARSON  Creed  118391  jSj 
By  which  that  body  . .  became  substantially  present"  in 
heaven,  and  no  longer  locally  present  in  earth.  1746  7  Act  20 
Ceo.  //,  c.  43  §  15  The  shire  [or  shires  respectively]  within 
which  such  lands  do  locally  lie.  1796  BURKK  Kctfc.  I'eacc 
iv.  Wks.  IX.  104  That  they  look  upon  us,  though  locally 
their  countrymen,  in  reality  as  enemies.  1857  I'USEY  Ktal 
Presence  iii.  (1869)  317  To  Moses  God  appeared  locally  in 
the  flame  of  fire  in  a  bush.  1868  M.  PATTISON  Acctdeni. 
Org.  iv.  122  These  establishments  are  not  subordinate  to 
the  University,  within  which  they  are  locally  situated. 

t  2.  In  regard  to  a  particular  'place'  or  topic; 
in  particular  circumstances.  Obs. 

1638  CHII.USGW.  Relig.  I'rot.  \.  v.  S  47.  269  A  man  may 
Locally  and  properly  depart  from  the  Accidents  of  a  subject, 
and  not  from  the  subject  it  selfe. 

f3.  (Named)  after  a  particular  place.   Cbs. 

ci6y>  RISUON  Sum  Devon  §  223  11810)  233  Soldon  had., 
lords  locally  named,  a  1661  FCI.LKR  Worthies  (1840)  III. 
375  He  was  the  last  clergyman  I  find  ..who  locally  was 
surnamed. 

4.  In  regardtoa  particular  (geographical)  place,  or 
the  situation  of  a  particular  object ;  in  some  parti 
cular  place,  in  certain  districts;  in  the  particular 
place  or  district  (specified  or  alluded  to\ 

1860  J.  F.  THKUFP  Study  ff  Use  Psalms  II.  66  Those 
Jewish  opponents  of  Christianity,  still,  perhaps,  locally,  if 
not  generally,  formidable.  1862  ANSTED  Channel  [si.  \\.  ix. 
(ed.  2)  233  The  spiny  lobster,  locally  called  crayfish.  1863 
H.  Cox  Instit,  r.  i.  7  A  further  division  of  the  functions  of 
government ..  distributes  the  offices  of  government  locally 
under  the  heads  of  domestic,  colonial,  and  international 
government.  1885  Manctt.  Exam.  30  Dec.  5/5  Vigorous 
efforts  are  being  made  locally  to  cope  with  the  distress. 

5.  In  respect  to  some  particular  part  or  parts 
(e.g.  of  the  body). 

1800  JENNER  in  Med.  yrnl.  III.  295  Dr.  Tenner's  assertion, 
that  a  person  may  be  '  repeatedly  affected",  both  locally  and 

fenerally,  with  the  Cow-pox  '.  1897  AUbutfs  Syst.  Med. 
V.  860  Locally  a  menthol  spray  may  be  used. 

LO'Calness.    ran-".   [-NESS.]     The  quality   I 
of  being  local. 

1731  BAILRY  vol.  II,  Locality,  Localncss,  the  being  of  a    | 
thing  in  a  place. 

II  Locanda  (laka'nda).  [It.,  ad.med.L.  (camera,   j 
I/OHIUS)  locaitcia,  (room,  house)   to  be  let.     (Est    \ 
locanda  is  still  used  in  Rome  for  '  To  Let '.)]     A 
lodging-house  or  inn. 

1838  J.  STEPHENS  Trav.  Greece  etc.  (1839)  n/i  When  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  neat  little  locanda.  1844  Mem.  Baby 
lonian  P'cess  II.  263,  I  was  carried  to  a  locanda  in  Leghorn. 

Locate  (IJi'kf't,  lak^'-t),  v.  [f.  L.  local-,  ppl. 
stem  of  locare  to  place,  let  for  hire,  f.  loc-us  place.] 

1.  trans.  To  appoint  the  place  or  situation  of 
(the  lands  referred  to  in  a  grant) ;  to  fix  the  site  of 
(a  building,  etc.).     Chiefly  U.S. 

1765  C.  COLDEN  in  C.  Papers  (1878)  II.  10  Your  Lordships 
Commands  to  give  my  assistance  in  locating  their  Lands  on 
any  part  between  New  York  and  Albany.  1773  WASHINGTON 
Writ.  (1889)  II.  375,  I  have  also  taken  the  liberty  of  writing 
to  the  Governor  of  West  Florida  expressing  my  hopes  of 
obtaining  this  land  'and  more)  in  case  you  should  think 
proper  to  locate  it  in  that  government.  1780  Virginia 
Stat.  X.  317  Be  it  enacted.  .That  the  ground  to  be  appro 
priated  to  the  purpose  of  building  thereon  a  capitol . .  shall  ! 
be  located  on  Shockoe  hill. 

2.  To  survey  and  define  the  limits  of  (a  tract  of 
land)  ;  to  lay  out  (a  road) ;  to  mark  the  posilion 
or  boundaries  of,  to  enter  on  or  take  possession  of 
(a  land-claim,  a  gold-mine,  etc.).   U.  S. 

1739  Hist.  /W4<z;«(Mass.)  (1898)  26  Voted,  .the  Making  a 
Road,  .and  John  Gray  and  James  Allexander  are  appointed 
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f    a  Comittee  To  see  ye  same  located  in  the  most  Suitable 
place    for    Publick    Advantage.       1754    H.    SHARFE   Corr. 
;     (1888)  I.  58  The  method.. of  Locating  Land  Warrants  by 
I     selecting  the    most   rich  and  fcrtil   Spots.     1780  I'irgiw'tt 
I    Stat.  X.  317  An  act  for  locating  the  publtck  squares,  to 
i     enlarge  the  town  of  Richmond,     a  1817  T.  DWIGHT  Ttar. 
-Vew  Eng:,  etc.  (1821!   I.  192  Such,  as  attended,  drew  for 
their    lots ;    and    located    them   at   their   pleasure.       1857 
;    THOREAU  Maine  llf.  (1894!  303  If  you  want  an  exact  recipe 
for  making  such  a  road,,  .send  a  family  of  musquash  through 
;     to  locate  it.     1877  RAYMOND  Sfafisf.  Mii/cs  fy  Mining  13-2 
The  Golden  Queen  Mine  was  located  in  the  latter  part  of 
September,  1873.     l88S  '''•  "•  VAN  VORST  Without  a  Cow- 
pass  10  He  ..  located  a  valuable  claim  near  the  Pyramid 
j    Mountains. 

3.  To  fix  or  establish  in  a  place  ;  to  settle  ;  pass. 
to  be  settled,  stationed,  or  situated.   Chiefly  £/..Y. 

1807  R.  CCMBERI.AND  Mem.   II.   186  This  was  amongst 

j    the  motives  that  led    me    to  locate    myself  at  Tunbridge 

Wells,  £c.     1813  in  J.  Maclean  Hist.  Coll.  .V.  Jersey  '18771 

II.  153  The  Assembly  passed  an  act  locating  the  Theological 

Seminary  permanently  at  Princeton.  1819  FRANCES  WRIGH  r 

Views  (1821)  176  The  Dutch  and  the  German  [emigrants] 

invariably  thrive  the  be>t,  locate  themselves,  as  the  phrase 

is  litre,  \\ith    wonderful   sagacity.     1823   Stat.    Massacft. 

10  Feb,  Said  insurance  company  shall  be  located  and  kept 

hi  the  town  of  Salem.     1833  Hi.  MARIINKAU  Charmed  Sea 

1     iii.  25  To  work  in  the  silver  mine  by  the  mouth  of  which 

they  were  located.     1836  MARHYAT  Japhtt  I.  xi.  133  When 

the  gathering  dis|  ersed  we  packed  up  and  located  ourselves 

i     about  two  miles  from  the  common.     1840  W.  L.  GARRISON 

;     in  Life  II.  386,  I  shall  do  what  I  can  to  locate  him  [N.  P. 

I     Rogers]   in.  New   York.     1841  MAKKVAT  Poacher  .\!v,  As 

1     soon  as  Mary  was  located,  she  wrote  a  letter.  1844  DICKKNS 

!     Pictures  fr.  Italy  11846)  38   Albaro,  the   suburb  of  Genoa 

i     where    I    am   now,   as    my   American   friends   would    say, 

'located'.     1853;.   H.  NEWMAN  Hist.  S&.  Ser.   n.   (187-,) 

216   They  suffered  themselves  to  be  diffused   and  uidefy 

located  through  the  great  empire  of  the  Caliphs.     1856  (>, 

DAVIS  Hist.  Sk.  SfocM'riitgc  •$•  SwtM-r,   173  The  Blocks 

which  were  a  terror  to  evil  doers,  were  located  in  the  rear 

of  the  church.      1896  Cent/try  J/,r<-.    Dec.  -..-r'S    He  said  he 

would  locate  his  headquarters  near  those  of  Meade. 

b.    U.S.  In  the   Methodist  Episcopal  Church: 
To  appoint  (a  minister)  to  a  fixed  pastoral  charge, 
as  distinguished  from  the  position  of  a  *  circuit- 
,    rider '. 

a  1814  T.  COKE  in   Soulhtjy   ll'csley  (1820'   II.  464   It  is 

must    lamentable   to    see    so    many   of  our   able    married 

preachers  ..  become  located  merely  for  the  want  of  support 

for  their  families      1838  HAUHUKTON  Cfoikni.  Ser.    n.  ii, 

I  never  hecrd  you  preach  so  well,  say>  one,  >im:e  you  \\.i-. 

!     located   heer.     1894  H.   GAKjti-.NtR    L'noff.  Patriot  46  He 

!     had  asked  the  presiding  elder  lo  locate  him  as  a  married 

man  for  the  next  year  since  he  \\a.s  about  to  marry. 

C.   To  place  in  an  office  or  position,  rare. 

[1769:  see  LOCATED  ///.«.]    a  1816  UI-.NIIIAM  OJfic.  Apt. 

Maximized,  Introd,  I'iciv  (1830)  5  His  wish  will,  .be,  to  see 

;     located,  in  each  situation,  the  individual  in  whose  ini-tam.c 

i     the  maximum  of  appropriate  aptitude  has  place.      i8z8  9 

//'/'(/.,  On  Milititi  (1830)  5  Persons  holding  command  in  tliia 

|    body— to  whom  does  it    belong  to  locate  them'/      To  the 

i     monarch..  .To  whom  to  dislocate  them,  and  that  at  pleasure  ? 

i    To  the  same, 

d.  pass.  Of  a  quality,  faculty,  etc. :  To  (  reside  ', 
have  its  *  seat J. 

1829  T.  1,.  Pt ACOCK  Misfort.  Elphin  \\\  57  Kvtn  the 
tenth  part  of  those  homely  virtues,  .are  matters  of  plebeian 
admiration  in  the  persons  of  royalty;  and  every  tangible 
point  in  every  such  virtue  so  located,  becomes  [etc.].  1865 
TVLOR  Early  Hist.  Man.  ii.  32  Placing  the  hand  osi  the 
stomach,  in  accordance  with  the  natural  and  wide-spread 
theory  that  desire  and  passion  are  located  there. 

4.  inti\  for  reft.  To  establish  oneself  in  a  place; 
to  settle. 

This  is  the  earliest  recorded  use,  unless,  as  is  not  unlikely. 
the  first  quot.  is  absol.  from  sense  2. 

1652  Virginia  Mag*  Hist.  $  fiiog.  V.  35  Divers  Indians 
. .  have,  .suffered  us  to  locate  upon  their  land.  1837  DILKKXS 
Pickw.  xviii,  Beneath  whatever  roof  they  locate,  they  dis 
turb  the  peace  of  mind  and  happiness  of  some  confiding 
female.  1858  Jrnl.  K.  Agric,  Soc.  XIX.  i.  62  Scarcely  any 
have  more  than  two  bedroom?,  in  which  the  whole  family 
have  to  locate.  1883  Harpers  Mag.  Jan.  236/2,  I  ..  shall 
be  the  guest  of  Molly  Porter,  ,.  while  I'm  locating.  1887 
Ibid.  Feb.  458  Their  wanderings  become  more  and  more 
restricted,  and  they  locate  on  the  north  or  northwest  face^ 
of  the  highest  mountains. 

5.  To  allocate,  allot,  apportion, 

1816  BESTHAM  OJfic,  Apt.  Maximized ',  Extract  Const. 
Code  (1830)  13  Remuneration  thus  located  is  a  premium  on 
inaptitude.  1828  Edin.  Rev.  XLVIL  £8  The  banks  of 
these  rivers  are  fast  filling  with  settlements, — those  of  the 
Hunter.. being,  we  understand,  entirely  located. 

6.  To  refer  or  assign  (in  thought  or  statement) 
to  a  particular  place  ;  to  state  the  locality  of. 

1807  R.  CUMBERLAND  Mem.  476  Under  this  roof  the 
biographer  of  Johnson ..  passed  many  jovial  joyous  hours  ; 
here  he  has  located  some  of  the  liveliest  scenes  ..  in  his 
entertaining  anecdotes  of..  Samuel  Johnson.  1843  J.  H. 
NEWMAN  tr.  Fleiiry^s  Eat.  Hist.y  Ess.  Miracles^  p.  cxxix, 
As  if  inspired  Scripture  itself  were  so  precise  in  dating, 
locating,  and  naming  the  sacred  persons  and  sacred  things 
which  it  introduces.  1852  —  .SVc/tf  Univ.  Ednc.  153  That 
large  Philosophy  which  embraces  and  locates  truth  of  every 
kind.  1856  THOREAU  Autumn  (1894)  72,  I  locate  there  at 
once  all  that  is  simple  and  admirable  in  human  life.  1865 
MOSI.EY  Mirac.  vii.  157  These  extraordinary  actions  of 
omnipotence  are  conveniently  located  in  the  past, 

7.  To  discover  the  exact  place  or  locality  of  (a 
person  or  thing). 

1882  H.  HARTE  Flip  i,  He  contented  himself,  .with  en 
deavouring  lo  locate  that  particular  part  ..  from  which  the 
voices  seemed  to  rise.  1896  H.  S.  MEKRIMAM  in  Cornh. 
Mag.  July  55  *  We  had  a  (ire  in  the  hold,  and  the  skipper 
he  would  go  down  alone  lo  locate  it'.  1898  Daily  AViff 
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2  Sept.  5/2  The  gunboat*  yesterday  nutde  a  river  reconnais 
sance  and  located  the  enemy '.-.  position  at  Kei  rei  i. 

f  8.  Civil  Law.  Used  to  render  L.  locarc  in  the 
sense  :  To  let  out,  hire  out.  rare. 

1880  MUIRHEAD  Cains  \\.  §  50  A  thing  that  has  been  lent 
or  located  to.  .the  deceased.  Ibid.  in.  §  145  When  a  thing 
is  Ipcated  in  perpetuity,  as  happens  in  the  case  of  lands 
belonging  to  a  municipality  granted  by  it  in  lease. 

t  Locate,  pa-  pple.  Obs.  In  7  locat.  [ad.  L. 
fa  tit-its  t  pa.  pple.  of  locarc  to  LOCATE.]  Let  or 
hired  out,  leased. 

1681  VISCT.  STAIR  Instit.  \.  xv.  S  5  0693)  130  The  Cou- 
ductois  Obligation  is  to  pay  the  Hire,  and  after  the  end  of 
Location,  to  restore  the  thing  locat. 

Located  (Mc^'ted^  ///.  a.  [f.  LOCATE  v.  + 
-ED  ' .]  In  senses  of  the  verb  ;  t  in  first  quot.  ^  put 
in  its  place  (the  opposite  of  dislocated}, 

1689  MOVLK  Sea.  Chyrttrg.  \\.  vi.  44  Your  compound 
Fracture  ..  will  be  the  more  difficult  to  reduce,  because  of 
the  new  Located  Joint.  1764  FRANKLIN  Wks.  (1887)  III. 
-530  A  claim  that  the  proprietaries's  best  and  most  valuable 
located  uncultivated  lands  should  be  taxed  no  higher  than 
the  worst  and  least  valuable  of  those  belonging  to  the  in 
habitants.  1769  Pol.  Keg.  IV.  140  Governmental,. ,aoo 
noble ;  300  senatorial ;  25,000  located ;  40,000  coated,  red 
and  blue.  1799  J-  SMITH  Ace.  Remark.  Occurr.  (18701  121, 
I  took  a  journey  westward,  in  order  to  survey  some  located 
land  I  had  on  or  near  the  Youhogany.  1830  GALT  Lawric 
T.  in.  i.  (1849)  84  Babelmandel, — a  newly  located  town. 
1833  C.  STVRT  South  Australia  II.  ii.  23  We  were  now 
far  beyond  the  acknowledged  limits  of  the  located  parts  of 
the  colony.  1894  H.  GAKDKNKK  Unojf.  Patriot  42  The  village 
where  he  was  soon  to  begin  his  first  year's  pastorate  as  a 
1  located  '  preacher. 

Locatee  (Ipkatr).   rare,    [f.  LOCATE  v.  +  -EE.] 

One  who  is  located. 

1816  30  IIKNTHAM  Ojfic.  Apt.  Maximized,  Extract  Const. 
<  \>rfc  1 1830)  46  An  appropriate  instrument  of  location,  signed 
1  >y  Locator  and  Locatee. 

Locating  (lok^'tirj),  ///.«.  [f.  LOCATE  t/.  r 
-ING  -.]  That  locates. 

1816-30  Ui.NTHAM  Offlc.  Apt.  Ufaxiwhcel,  /-'.I'tract  Const. 
Code  (1830)  55  The  locating  functionaries  will  ..  remain  in 
possession  of  a  power  of  choice,  altogether  arbitrary.  1898 
P.  M. \ssos  Trop.  Diseases  xxiii.  356  When  limited  it  [i.e. 
local  ucdema]  is  a  useful  locating  symptom. 

Location  (bkv'-Jan).  Now  chiefly  C.S.  [ad. 
L.  location-cm,  \\.  of  action  f.  locarc  to  LOCATE.] 

1.  Civil  and  Sc.  Law,  The  action  of  letting  for 
hire   (correlative   with   CONDUCTION):    see    quot. 
a  i  768.     Contract  of  location  :  a  contract  by  which 
the  use  of  a  chattel  is  agreed  to  be  given  for  hire, 
or  by  which  a  person  agrees  to  give  his  services  on 
the  same  condition. 

1592  WEST  ist  Pt.  Symbol,  f  29  If  tbe  partie  commaundcd 
haue  anything  for  his  paine,  it  is  not  then  properly  com- 
maundement,  but  Location  and  Conduction.  1609  SKKSE 
Keg.  Maj.  Table  86  Location  (setting  for  hyre  and  profile) 
..Location  and  conduction  of  kirk-land-.  1651  HOBBF.S 
Go-'t.  fy  Soc.  iii.  §  6.  40  In  buying,  selling,  borrowing,  lend 
ing,  location,  and  conduction,  and  other  acts  whatsoever 
belonging  to  Contracters.  1681  VISCT.  STAIR  Instit.  i.  xv. 
§  i  (16153^  129  Location  and  Conduction  is  a  Contract, 
whereby  Hire  is  given  for  the  Fruits,  Use,  or  Work  of 
Persons  or  Things,  a  1768  EKSKINK  Instit.  in.  iii.  §  14 
11773)  45°  I xxration  is  that  contract,  in  which  a  hire  is 
agreed  ujun;,  for  the  use  uf  ;my  moveable  subject,  or  for  the 
work  or  >crvice  of  person.-,.  1818  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  I. 
11.  iv.  136  Part  of  the  great  subject,  location,  or  letting  and 
tiik ing  to  hire.  1880  MUIKHEAD  daiits  n.  §  60  If  we  have 
neither  taken  the  thing  from  our  creditor  in  location,  nor  on 
our  own  request  obtained  possession  of  it  from  him.  //'/</. 
in.  §  14  [see  CONDUCTION  7]. 

2.  The  action  of  placing;  the  fact  or  condition  of 
being  placed;  settlement  in  a  |>lace. 

1623  CoCKBRAM,  Location,  a  placing.  1674  GRKW  Anal. 
P touts  t  Due,  Mix  fare  \VL.  (1682)  ^6  As  Mixture  is  varied  with 
respect  to  the  Bodies  Mixed  ;  so  likewise  in  respect  of  the 
Mixture  it  self,  which  I  call  the  Location  of  Principles,  or 
the  Modes  of  their  Conjunction.  1799  J.  WISTHKOP  in 
.V.  Kug.  Hist.  4-  Gen.  Reg.  (1873)  XXVII.  354  The  location 
of  the  camps  and  the  idea  of  an  harbor  are  mine.  1837 
J.  D.  LANG  New  S.  Wales  I.  166  For  opening  new  settle 
ments  for  the  location  of  additional  free  settlers.  1838 
PRKSCOTT  I'crd.  fy  fs.  (1846)  L  x.  404  The  Castilian  officers, 
to  whom  the  location  of  the  camp  had  been  intrusted.  1891 
Mcntk  LXXIII.  433  The  location  and  translocation  of 
spirits.  1901  Scotsman  13  Mar.  y/6  A  possible  location  of 
batches  of  1000  IJoers  at  Dehra. 

b.  Appointment  to  official  positions,    rare, 

a  1816  DENTHAM  Offtc.  Apt.  Jlfa.i-i/m'zct/,  Introd.  View 
(1830)  7  Remuneration  to  the  intended  functionaries  ..  for 
the  time  and  labour  requisite  to  be  expended  on  their  part ; 
before  location,  in  qualifying  thcmsclvo  for  rendering  their 
several  official  services  ;  after  location,  in  the  actual  render 
ing  of  those  same  services.  1816  //>/</.,  Extr.  Canst.  Code 
18  System  of  official  location,  or,  for  shortness,  the  location 
system. 

3.  The  fact  or  condition  of  occupying  a  particular 
place;  local  position,  situation.     Also,  position  in 
a  series  or  succession. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillcwcan  s  /-"r.  Chirttrg.  32b/i  When 
the  recurved  muscles  revert  to  there  accuMomede  locationes. 
1610  Grii.i.iM  Heraldry  \.  vii.  (1611;  2'.j  The  middle  Points 
are  those  that  haue  their  location  in  or  neere  to  tbe  Center 
of  the  escocheon.  1632  tr.  Brncl's  Praxis  Mtd,  \  The 
head  is  more  tormented  with  paine  then  any  other  part  of 
the  body;  which  is  partly  caused  by  the  location  of  the 
head.  1653  UAXTEK  Ckr.  Concord  17  Our  Reasons  for  the 
location  and  order  of  each  part  and  terme.  1674  GREW  Anat. 
Plants^  Disc.  Mixture  iii.  (1682)  226  Both  the  Conjugation, 
Proportion,  and  Location  of  Letters  is  varied  in  every  Word. 
.t  1817  T.  DWICHT  Trav.  New Eug.  etc.  (1821)  II.  283  East- 
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Hartford  resembles  Ea>t-Wind*or  in  location,  soil,  agricul 
ture-^  1883  A.  UAKRAH  Mvs,  Mctfinpiric  173  Definite  loca 
tion  in  space  is  necessary  for  an  intelligence  having  varied 
experience  of  a  world  of  objects  in  space.  1883  P.  SCHAFP 
Hist.  Ck.  II.  xn.  Ixxxiii.  709  He  knows  the  location  of  the 
praetorium. 

4.  The  marking  out  or  surveying  of  a  tract  of  land 
;<?jr/.  of  a  *  claim  ')  or  a  settlement ;  the  laying  out 
of  a  road  or  the  like.   CS.S, 

1718  AV;c  Jersey  Archives  (1882)  IV.  379  Lands  ..  laid 
out  on  Passaiak  by  name,  and  Scituate  on  ye  same  Passaiak 
by  an  actual  Survey  or  location.  1770  WASHINGTON-  Led. 
Writ.  1889  II.  275  Sandy  Creek  fone  of  the  places  allotted 
for  the  location  of  our  grant).  1785  T.  PICKKRING  in  A*. 
Kings  Lifeff  Ccrr.  (1894)  I.  72  To  explore  the  country  and 
make  locations.  1795  SULLIVAN  Hist.  Maine  159  There 
was  no  regularity  in  the  locations  of  the  land;..  1881 
RAYMOND  Alining  Gloss.,  Location,  tbe  act  of  fixing  the 
boundaries  of  a  mining  claim,  according  to  law. 

5.  concr.  (C.S.}  A  tract  of  land  marked  out  or  sur 
veyed  ;  spec,  a  mining  '  claim '.     Also,  in  the  South 
African  colonies,  the  quarters  set  apart  for  natives. 

1792  RKLKNAP  Hist.  New  Hampsh.  III.  14  In  the  map., 
those  parts  are  more  full  and  correct,  excepting  the  lines  of 
towns  and  locations.  1798  I.  ALLEN  Hist.  I'ermont  14 
A  few  families  settled  . .  on  locations  from  and  under  the 
Province  of  Massachusetts.  1809  KENDALL  Trait,  III.  173 
Above  Con  way  is  Bartlett,  the  fast  town  on  the  east  side 
of  the  mountains,  the  lands  above  being  at  present  only 
called  locations.  1848  THOKEAU  Maine  If.  (1894)  48  They 
tell  a  story  of  a  gang  of  experienced  woodmen  sent  to  a 
location  on  this  stream,  who  were  thus  lost  in  the  wilder 
ness  of  lakes.  1878  AYLWARD  Transvaal  ii.  (1881)  20  They 
[i.e.  the  natives]  are  allowed  as  much  land  as  they  want  for 
their  locations.  1882  Rep.  to  Ho.  Repr.  Prec.  Met.  U.  S. 
321  The  Grand  Dipper  is  a  promising  location  in  the  same 
locality  with  the  Hunker  Hill.  1894  M.  O'RKi.L  J.  Bull 


fy  Co.  283  A  kraal,  called  a  location,  where  the  Kaffirs 
employed  in  the  town  as  porters,  etc.,  live  in  huts. 
b.  In  Australia,  a  farm  or  station. 

1828  P.  CVHHIHOHAH  N.  S.  Wales  (ed.  3)  II.  141  Importa 
tion  succeeding  importation  until  the  distance  of  the  loca 
tions  required  a  fresh  central  farm  to  be  instituted.  1863 
M.  LEMON  \\~ait  for  End  xiii.  (18661  162  She  was  con 
tinually  the  companion  of  her  father  in  his  rides  about  the 
location.  1865  F.  H.  NIXON  Peter  Perfume  101  This 
'  location  '  of  Deniliquin  is  the  best  place  for  spreeing  I've 
ever  been  in. 

attrib.  1846  J.  L.  STOKES  Discov.  Austral.  II.  vii.  246 
A  piece  of  land  is  obtained  by  a  person  who  merely  performs 
the  location  duties,  and  does  nothing  to  his  estate. 

6.  Place  of  settlement  or  residence.  Chiefly  U.S. 

1827  G.  HIGGINS  Celtic  Druids  57  My  theory  or  system  to 
move  the  location  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  1827 
Examiner  261/2  [He]  changes  his  character,  costume,  and 
location  (as  the  Yankees  say).  1839 MAKRYAT /Vary  .<4//«m 
Ser.  i.  I.  138  These  were  students  of  Schenectady  College  : 
would  I  like  to  see  it  1  a  beautiful  location,  not  half  a  mile 
off.  1876  BESANT  &  RICE  C,old.  Butterfly  (1877)  218  They 
visited  Windsor.  Mr.  Ileck  said  that  if  he  had  such  a  location 
he  should  always  live  there.  1890*  ROLF  HOLDREWOOD'  Col. 
Reformer  (1891)  221  A.  .first-class,  fattening,  plains-country 
cattle  station,  .having  been  his  ideal  location. 

Locative  (V  kativ  ,  a.  and  $b.  [ad.  L.  *loca- 
fiv-ns,  f.  loait-y  locai'c  to  LOCATE  :  see  -IVE.] 

A.  adj.  Pertaining  to  location. 

1.  Gram.  The  name  of  the  particular  case-form 
which  denotes  'place  where*;    e.g.  L.  doml  —  at 
home.     Also,  pertaining  to  this  case. 

1841  H.  H.  WILSON  Skr.  Gram.  33  The  termination  of 
the  locative  case.  1862  T.  CLARK  Com  far.  Grain.  114^  Thi* 
view  of  tbe  Locative  origin  of  tbe  Latin  Genitive  in  the 
second  declension.  1894  W.  M.  LINDSAY  Lat.  Lan%.  ix.  g  5 
Locative  Adverb-forms,  /bid.,  The  adverbial  Locative  cases 
uf  Nouns  in  common  use,  //»////,  ddmi,  militix^  &c. 

2.  Pertaining  to  appointment  to  offices. 

1816  llicNriiAM   Offic.  Aft.  Maximized)  Extract  Const. 
Ca&CiSjo)  53  Uf  the  locative  function,  the  mode  of  exercise 
Is  as  follows. 

3.  Serving  to  locale  or  fix  the  position  of  some 
thing. 

1817  CIHKF  JUSTICE  MARSHALL  in  H.  Wheat  on  Kc/>.  II. 
211  Entries  made  in  a  wilderness  would  most  generally  refer 
to  some  prominent  and  notorious  object  which  might  direct 
the  attention  to  the  neighbourhood  in  which  tbe  land  was 
placed;  and  then  to  some  particular  object  which  should 
exactly  describe  it.     The  first  of  these  has  been  denominated 
the  general  or  descriptive  call,  and  the  last  the  particular 
or  locative  call,  of  the  entry.     Ibid.)  If,  after  having  reached 
the  neighbourhood,  the   locative   object   cannot  be  found 
within  the  limits  of  the  descriptive  call,  the  entry  is  equally 
defective. 

B.  st>.  Cram.  The  locative  case. 

1804  W.  GAKKY  A'Xv.  dram.  n.  i.  35  There  are  seven  Cases,    ' 
vi/.    the    Nominative,   Accusative,    Instrumental,    Dative, 
Ablative,  Possessive,  and  Locative.     1850  MAX  MlLLKR.SY/. 
Lang.  vi.  (1861)  206  There  was  originally  in  all  the  Aryan 
languages  a  case  expressive  of  locality,  which  grammarians    ' 
call  the  locative.     1867  RAWLINSON  Anc.  Man.  IV.  iv.  214 
The  ordinary  sign  of  the  locative  (which  in  Sanscrit  and 
/end  is  -i)  was  in  the  old  Persian  -ya  or  -iya.     1888  KING  &    < 
COOKSON  Sontuts  -V  In/ffx.  Grk.  %  Lat.  xii.  341  The  adverbs    , 
in  -€  were  originally  locatives. 

Locator  (Ifk^-t-uX     Also  7  -our.     [a.  L.  h- 
t'tifot;  agent-n.  f.  locarc  to  LOCATE.] 
1.  One  who  lets  forhire ;  esp.  in  C/W/and.SV.  Law.    \ 
1607  TOPSKLL  Fonr-f.  J>e,is/s  (16581  55  Some  buy  kie  aj)d     ' 
let  them  forth  to  farm,  reserving  the  Calf  to  themselves; 
and  if  by  the  negligence  of  the  Cowherd,  the  Cow  cast  the 
Calf",  the  hirer  is  bound  to  answer  the  value,  but  if  it  mis 
carry  without  his  negligence,  then  is  the  loss  equal)  to  the 
Locatour  or  Farmer.     1652  NKEDUAM  tr.  Scldcn's  MareCL    , 
87  The  people  was  Lord  thereof  and  Letter  or  Locator.    , 
1681  Viscr.  STAIR  Instit.  l.  xv.  §  6  11693)  130  The  Obliga-    j 
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tion  on  the  part  of  the  Locator,  is  to  deliver  the  thing  local, 
and  to  conti[n]ue  it  timing  the  time  of  the  Location.  1872 
Bell's  Princ.  Law  Scot.  §  133  (ed.  6)  60  The  Locator  or 
Letter  of  the  subject  or  of  the  labour.  1875  POSTE  Gains 
in,  Comm.  (cd.  y)  423  The  locator  supplies  a  service  for 
which  the  conductor  pays  the  price. 

2.  U.S.  One  who  'locates*  (see  LOCATE  v.  2)  ; 
one  who  takes  up  a  grant  of  land,  opens  a  mine,  etc. 

1817  CHIEF  Jt'sriCH  MARSHALL  in  H.  Wheuton  Rep,  II. 
_'ii  A  subsequent  locator  ..  must  look  for  the  beginning 
called  for  in  this  entry  twelve  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
Licking.  1882  I!.  HAH  IK  C,ctUl.  La  Porte,  As  one  of  the 
original  locators  of  the  Eagle  Mine  he  enjoyed  a  certain 
income.  1883  Century  Mag.  XXV.  585  Here  no  locator 
encroached  upon  his  neighbor's  claim.  1883  STEVENSON 
Silverado  S$.  220  The  place  for  the  locator's  name  at  the 
end  of  the  first  copy. 

3.  One  who  places  persons  in  office,  rare. 
1816-30  HENTHAM  Ojffic.  Aft.  Maximized,  Extract  Const. 

CW^MiSjo)  34  Of  this  scrutiny,  as  of  the  other,  the  result 
will  lie  in  the  view  of  each  locator. 

Loce,  obs.  f.  or  var.  LOOSE,  LOSE. 
Locellate   (bse-l^t),   a.    Bot.      [ad.    mod.L. 
locellat-us,  f.  L.  LOCELLUS.]     Divided  into  /ocelli. 

1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  419/1. 

II  LoCelluS  (10se'l£s).  Bot.  [I-.,  dim.  of  locus 
place.]  A  secondary  cell  ^see  quots.). 

1862  in  M.  C.  COOKE  Man.  Got.  Terms.  1866  Trcas.  Bot.t 
Loct'ltit  Locnli,  the  peridia  of  certain  fungals.  1880  GRAY 
Struct.  Bot.  419/1  Locelltts,  a  secondary  cell,  as  where  a 
proper  cell  (locitlus.)  of  an  anther  or  an  ovary  is  divided  by 
a  partition  into  two  cavities. 

Loch.  *  (Vx)-  *5V.  Forms :  4-6  locht,  louch, 
^6  louche),  6- loch.  [Gael,  (and  Irish)  loch.  Cf. 
the  Anglo-Irish  LOUGH.  The  word  was  adopted 
in  ONorthumbrian  as  /«/;.]  A  lake;  applied  also 
to  an  arm  of  the  sea3  esp.  when  narrow  or  partially 
landlocked. 

1375  B  ARBOUR  Bruce  \\\.  430  In  A  nycht  and  In  A  day, 
Cummyn  owt  our  the  louch  ar  thai,  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints 
xx.  (ti/nsius)  309  pe  tyrand  J>ane  gert  bynd  hym  fast  &  in  a 
depe  locht  hyme  cast.  1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Honour  in.  vi, 
Bot  suddanelie  thay  fell  on  sleuthfull  sleip,  Followand 
plesance  drownit  in  this  loch  of  cair.  a  1586  Satir.  Poems 
Reform,  xxxvi.  84  Quhen  that  be  Queue  wes  in  the  Louche 
Inclusit.  1506  DALSYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  40 
Amang  tbe  Lochis  or  bosumis  of  the  Sey.  1609  SKUNK 
Rfg.  Ma/.t  Crimes  Pccnntall  146  Na  greene  lint,  suld  be 
laid  in  lochs,  or  running  burnes.  c  1730  liuKT  Lett,  N.Scotl. 
U8i8)  II.  1 02  Winding  hollows  between  the  feet  of  the  moun 
tains  wherein  to  the  sea  flows  . .  these  ihe  natives  call  lochs. 
1791  Itoswti  i.  Johnson  13  Sept.  an.  1773,  Kingsburg  con 
ducted  us  in  his  boat  across  one  of  the  lochs,  as  they  call 
them,  or  arms  of  the  sea.  1806  Gazetteer  Scott,  (ed.  2)  22 
Extensive  arms  of  the  sea  which  bear  the  name  of  lochs. 
1847  EMERSON  Poems,  Forerunners  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  447  On 
eastern  hills  I  see  their  smokes,  Mixed  with  mist  by  distant 
lochs.  1901  Longm.  Mag.  May  90  You  may  have  heard 
friendly  owls  hooting  to  each  other  across  a  loch. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.)  as  loch-fishing,  -foot,  -side, 
-front;  loch-leech  focal  Sc.,  a  leech  ;  loch-maw, 
a  species  of  mew  (Jam.)  ;  loch-reed  (see  quot.). 

1860  G.  H.  K.  Vac.  Tour  165,  I  do  not  care  much  for 
^loch-fishing  myself.  1895  CKOCKETT  Men  of  Moss  Ifags 
xlvi.  328  The  lads.. now  lay  quiet  enough  down  in  the 
copse-wood  at  the  *loch-foot.  1741  Comf>l.  Fam.-Piece  \. 
i.  43  In  this  Case  Blood  is  to  be  taken  at  the  Arm,  or  with 
^Loch-Leeches.  1829  HOGG  Shefih.  Calendar  I.  182  The 
gowk  kens  what  the  tittling  wants,  although  it  is  not  aye 
crying  (7/rr,  gi^'e,  like  the  horse  loch-leech.  1673  WEUUIIR- 
BURS  Vocah.  16  (Jam.!1  Lartts,  a  "loch-maw.  1777  LIGHT  FOOT 
Flora  Scot  tea  II.  1131  Antndo  phragmittts.  The  *  Loch- 
Reed.  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  in.  109  Ane  narow  place, 
lietui.x  a  "louchside  and  a  brae.  1596  DAI.RVMPLK  tr. 
Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  46  Vpon  the  loch-syd  of  the  Ness,  .is 
situat  a  verie.  .ancient  hous.  1899  C  HOCK  KTT  Kit  Ktnnctty 
224  The  household  at  the  farm  by  the  lochsides.  1875  W. 
M«IL\VR.VITH  Guide  WMffMcAfrv  21  The  grey  *locli-trout 
plays  in  the  depths  of  the  little  inland  seas. 

IiOCh.  -.  Mining.  ?  Obs.     (See  quots.) 

1789  J.  WILLIAMS  Min.  Kingd.  1.288  These  open  caverns 
are  frequently  met  with  in  hard  mineral  veins,  and  they  are 
generally  called  by  miners  lochs,  or  loch-holes.  1874  J.  H. 
COLLINS  Metal  Mining  Gloss.,  Loch,  a  cavity  in  a  vein,  a 
vugh.  Derbyshire  term. 

Loch,  variant  of  LotioCH. 

IiOChaber  Vxi^'boi).  Also  7  Loquhabor, 
Lochwaber.  [The  name  of  a  district  oflnverne^s- 
shire.]  attrib.  in  Lo(hahcr~axc (Antiq.):  'a  sort  of 
halbert  of  a  large  bi/e,  having  a  strong  hook  behind 
for  laying  hold  of  the  object  assaulted  '  (Jam.'. 
Also  in  l.ochabcr-tnintp  So., a  Jew's-harp  (E.  1  >.  D.). 

i6i8J. TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Penniless  Pilgr.  l&4b,  Harque- 
IHI^M.'S,  Muskets,  I>urks  and  LoquhaK>r  Axes.  1643  •'*<• 
Acts  Chas.  I  (1819)  VI.  43/2  Thai  they  be  furnisched 
with  halbcrt,  lochwal«r  axes,  or  Jedburgb  stafTes  and 
swordis.  i8iz  W.  TENNANT  Anst*r  F.  n.  xxxviii,  Clay 
more  and  broad-sword  and  Lochaber-axe.  1814  SCOIT 
War,  xvi,  Two  wild  Highlanders,  .one  of  whom  had  upon 
his  shoulders  a  hatchet  at  the  end  of  a  pole,  called  a 
Lochalwr-axe.  i88a  J.  WAI. KM;  Jaunt  to  A nld Reekie  179 
LoLhaber-axes  of  the  city  guard. 

IiOChage  (Itf'k^).  6';-.  Antiq.  Also  in  quasi- 
Latin  form  I,  lochagus  (I{>kt7'-g&»}.  [ad.  Gr.  Xox«- 
yos  (Aox»TY''s)>  ^  ^«X°y  LnCHl'S  -f  07-,  q-y-,  ay-av 
to  lead.]  The  commander  of  a  lochus. 

1808  MITFOKD  I/ist.  Greece  III.  149  Xenophon  ..  called 
together  the  lochagts  of  the  troops  which  bad  served  under 
Proxtiuis.  1832  Lutha^usfsee  Lucius],  1849  GROTI-;  Greet  e 
V.  n.  xlii.  254  Amompharttus  the  locliage.  1850  IH<i.  VII. 
n.  Ivi.  112  Kach  lothiigus  had  the  |K>wer  of  dividing  his 
lochus  into  more  or  fewer  cnomoties  as  he  chose. 


LOCHAN. 

Lochan  (V'X^""-    •^-     [Gael.  lochan,  dim.  of 
/at'  A.']     A  small  loch  or  lake. 

1789  D.  DAVIPSON  Seasons  36  The  rumour  spreading 
round  the  lochan,  The  cause  could  not  be  told  for  laughiu 
1811  MRS.  ANNE  GRANT  Snferstit.  Highlanders  I.  266  In 
the  depth  of  the  valley,  there  is  a  lochan  ithe  diminutive  of 
loclu  of  superlative  beauty.  1854  H.  MILLER  Sell.  e,  Schni. 
x.  (1857)  205  A  little  irregular  lochan,  fringed  round  with 
flags  and  rushes.  1865  J.  BROWN  Knlcrkia  31  Still  there 
sleep  unnumberM  lochans  Craig-begirt  'mid  deserts  dumb. 

Loche,  variant  of  LOACH. 

IiOChia  (Ifkia).  //.  Path.  Also  anglicized 
7  lochies,  8  loches.  [rnod.L.,  ad.  Gr.  \u\ia.,  aeut. 
pl.of  Aoxios  adj.,  pertaining  to  childbirth,  f.  Aoxos 
a  lying  in.  Cf.  F.  lochies'}  The  discharge  from 
the  uterus  and  vagina  which  follows  childbirth. 

1685  COOKE  Marrow  C/iimrp.,  Physic  III.  xiv.  (ed.  4)  605, 
If  the  Lochies  flow  duly,  commit  it  to  Nature.  1906  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  Kersey),  Lochia.  1722  QUINCY  Lex.  Phys.-Mcd., 
Lochia,  Loches.  1747  tr.  A  strife's  Fevers  352  The  evacua 
tion  we  call  lochia.  1789  W.  BUCIIAN  Dam.  Mid,  (17001  537 
A  suppression  of  the  lochia,  or  usual  discharges  after  delivery. 
1857  Bn.LOCK  Cascau.t'  Miihvif.^  These  purulent  lochia. 

Hence  Lo'chial  a.  ,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  lochia. 

'753  CHAMBKUS  Cycl.  Stiff.  s.v.  Lochin,  The  lochial  flux. 
ll'iit.,  Lochial  fevers.  1808  Aleil.  Jrul.  XIX.  it  She  attri 
buted  her  complaints  to  the  profuseness  of  the  lochial  dis 
charge.  1861  N.  Syd.  Xm:  ]'ear-H\  Med.  s,-  Surf.  382  In 
eighteen  casts  the  lochial  secretion  was  examined  'from  day 
to  day.  1893  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  7  Jan.,  Mem.  12/2  Belween 
the  birth  of  the  two  [boys]  there  was  no  lochial  discharge. 

Lochtris,  obs.  pi.  form  of  LACHTEK. 

c  1375  ^c.  !*?£•  Saints  ix.  219  pe  lochtris  of  hare. 

II  EocllUS(l(yk&).  Gr.Antiij.  PI.  lochi  (Ip-kai). 
[mod.L.,  ad.  Gr.  Auxos.]  A  division  of  the  army, 
in  Sparta  and  some  other  Greek  states. 

1851  ARNOLD  Tluicyd.  v.  Ixviii.  II.  339  The  lochus  then 
consisted  ordinarily  of  too  men,  under  the  command  of  the 
lochagus.  ..  On  extraordinary  occasions  ..  the  strength  uf 
the  lochus  was  doubled  .  .  while  the  number  of  the  lochi 
themselves  was  not  increased.  1849  W-  SMITH  Gk.  \  Rom. 
Antiij.  (ed.  2)  483/2  The  lochus  here  is  a  body  of  512  men, 
and  is  commanded  by  a  polemarch. 

IiOChy  (lfX')>  «•  rare.  ff.  I-ocil  rf.1  +  -Y.] 
Full  of  lochs. 

1828  J.  WILSON  in  Blaclru:  Mag.  XXIV.  302  As  woody, 
as  lochy,  and  as  rivery  a  parish,  as  ever  laughed  to  scorn 
Colonel  Mudge.  1899  J.  I.I-MSI>KN  /.;//«.  Poems  ,<j-  Saiifs  d 
Duddingston's  lone,  lochy  dell. 

tLo'citate,  v.  Obs.-"  [f.  L.  locitat-,  ppl. 
stem  of  lotitare,  freq.  of  locarg  to  let  or  hire  out.] 
trans.  To  set  or  let  out  to  hire  i  Cockeram  1623). 

lock  (Ifk),  •?/<.!  Forms:  I  loo,  loco,  3-7  locke, 
4-5  loke,  4-6lokk(e,  5,  7  lok,  look(e,'  (8-9  dial. 
insense2luck,.9(-.loake\5-lock.  [OK./ormasc.  = 


.,. 

Mfem.),OHG.  /wmasc.(MHG.  lot  masc.,  \>\.  locke, 
mod.G.  locke  fern.),  ON.  lokk-r  masc.  (Sw.  lock,  Da. 
lok}:—  OTeut.*/DX'/i'o-c,*//(/'/,'o-c:—  pre-Tent.*//<vw-.s. 
Cognate  words  in  Tent,  are  ON.  lykkja  loop,  bend 


The  pre-Teut.  root  *lng-  \\leug-  ',faitg-\  prob.  meant 'to 
bend  '  (cf.  Gr.  Au'yov  withy,  whence  Avyoui',  Auyi'ff if  to  bend  ; 
also  Lith.  falitgnas  compliant) ;  it  is  formally  coincident,  or 
perh.  really  idenlical,  wilh  the  root  of  LOCK  sf>:\  LOI'K  ».] 

1.  One  of  the  portions  into  which  a  head  of  hair, 
a  beard,  etc.,  naturally  divides  itself;  a  tress. 
In  //.  often  =  the  hair  of  the  head  collectively. 
^fickle  under  her  lock :  ?  having  guile  in  her  head. 

a 700  Kpinal  Gloss.  28  Atitiv,  loccas.  ^897  Iv.  /KLERKD 
Gregory's  Past,  xviii.  138  Eft  hie  ne  sceoldon  hiera  loccas 
lictan  weaxan.  971  Bliekl.  Horn.  243  Ne  an  loc  of  eowrum 
heafde  forwyro.  c  1205  LAV.  18449  [Heo]  silken  jeond  ban 
feldes  falewe  lockes.  1-1290  S.  Kng.  Leg.  I.  330/237  His 
lockes  weren  ful  hore.  13. .  Senyn  Sag.  (W.)  2207  But  sche 
was  fikel,  vnder  hir  lok,  And  hadde  a  parti  of  Eue  smok. 
c  *374  CHAI:CER  ToScriv.  3  Vnder  by  long  lokkes  bowe  mosl 
haue  be  scalle.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  459  His  lookes  full  louely 
lemond  as  gold,  c  1430  Che-.'.  Assigne  254  And  benne  she 
leple  lo  hym  &  kaw$le  hym  by  be  lokke.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  257  Those  blessed  lockes  of  heare.  .whiche 
in  lyfe  moost  semely  did  become  that  gracyous  heed.  1612 
CAPT.  SMITH  Map  I  'irginia  37  The  lockes  of  haire  with  their 
skinnes  be  hanged  on  a  line  vnto  two  trees.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  111.  3£i  With  these  . .  the  Spirits  Elect  Bind  thir  re- 
splendent  locks.  1712  POPE  (title)  The  Rape  of  the  Lock. 
1740 LADY POMFRET .£<;«.  (1805)  II. SiThey  wear. .their  heads 
dressed  in  locks  with  jewels.  1794  BURNS  Song,  Lassie  wi' 
the  lint-white  locks.  1839  YEOWELL  Axe.  Brit.  Ch.  iii.  (1847) 
30  The  hair  of  his  head  hanging  down  in  long  locks  covered 
his  back  and  shoulders.  1859  W.  COLLINS  Q.  of  Hearts 
(1875)  26  She  sometimes  begged  for  a  lock  of  his  hair. 
t  b.  A  lovelock  ;  also,  a  tress  of  artificial  hair. 

1600  Jacke  Drums  Entert.  (Pasij.  ff  Kath.)  i.  (1601)  P.  4  b, 
And  when  his  period  comes  not  roundly  off,  [he]  takes 
tole  of  the  tenth  haire  of  his  Bourbon  locke.  1602  2«rf 
Pt,  Reinrtl  fr.  Parnass.  III.  ii.  1209  He  whose  thin  sire 
dwells  in  a  smokye  roufe,  Must  take  Tobacco  and  must 
weare  a  locke.  1603  in  Brand  Hist.  Ne-MCaMc  (1789)  II. 
232  [Apprentices  shall  not]  weare  their  haire  longe  nor 


383 

x.  1066  While  the  Winds  Rlow  moist  and  keen,  shattering 
the  graceful  locks  Of  those  fair  spreading  Trees.  1819 
SHELLF.V  O,le  to  West  H  'inii  ii.  9  The  locks  of  the  approach 
ing  storm.  1850  MRS.  BloWNllia  Prometh.  Bound  Poems 
I.  188  Let  the  locks  of  the  lightning  Flash  coiling  me  round  ' 

i1,.?1-  fv1"  SMIT"  "'•  7'""°  '"•  lxxv'.  Tlle  K^1"!  °<iks 
Which  had  a  thousand  times  their  locks  renewed. 

2.  Of  wool,  cotton,  etc.  :  A  tuft  or  flock  ;  a  loose 
fragment,  a  shred,  esp.  one  '  twisted  on  the  linger 
of  a  spinner  at  the  distaff  (Ilalliwell). 

In  fl.  used  by  wool-dealers  for:  The  lowest  class  ofrem- 
nants  after  the  removal  of  the  fleece,  consisting  of  the 
shortest  wool,  coming  from  the  legs  and  belly  of  the  sheep 

<  1300  Battle  Abbey  Custiimals  (Camden)  56  Kt  habere 
lockes  de  ventre  oviuni.  1425  in  Kennelt  1'ar.  Antiij.  (1818) 
11.251  De  [ana  fracta,  videlicet  lokys,  collecta  in  tonsura 
ovium.  .463-4  AWA-  ofParlt.  V.  503/2  By  puttyng  in 
t  lecez.  lokkes  of  \V  olle,  and  peces  of  moche  worse  Wolle. 
1483  Act  i  Rich.  Ill,  c.  S  Preamb.,  Great  quantitie  of  Wolls 
..  hath  ben  sorted  ..  and  thereof  is  made  moche  Lokkys 
and  Refuse.  1523  FITZHERB.  Hush  S  146  At  the  leaste  wave 
she  may  haue  the  lockes  of  the  shepe,  eyther  to  make  clothes 


so  in.        s.  1720    .  3,       av   .  . 

manner  of  Tires  for  the  head,  Locks,  Tours,  Frouzes,  and 
so  forth.  1688  R.  HOLMK  Armoury  11.  389/1  Women  usu 
ally  wear  such  Borders  [of  Hair],  which  Ihey  call  Curls  or 
Locks  when  they  hang  over  their  ears. 

c.  transf.  andijig.  (esp.  of  the  foliage  of  treesX 

15*7  MAPI.ET  Gr.  Forest  56  b,  Penroyall  .  .  It  hath  lockes 

verie  like  Isope.     1579  SrBNSn&lqM,  <-'«/.  Nov.  125  The 

faded  lockes  fall  from  the  loftie  oke.     1667  MILTON  P.  L. 


BI-.  HALL  Kern.  Il7.-s.  (i6(i,)'8i  A'lock  of  wool!  falls  without 
noise.  1697  DRVDEN  I'irg.  Gearg.  iv.  476  Their  DUaffs 
full  With  carded  Locks  of  blue  Milesian  Wooll.  1710  Ai>- 
DISON  Tatter  No.  229  p  3  He  goes  into  tlie  ne.\t  Pool  with 
a  little  Lock  of  Wool  in  his  Mouth.  1801  IliooMiinn 
Rural  T.  (1802)  3  She.. laid  aside  her  Lucks  and  Twitches. 
1844  G.  DOIID  Textile  Maiinf.  i.  25  The  clotted  locks  of 
cotton  . .  are  caught  by  the  various  iron  pins,  and  torn  open 
fibre  by  fibre.  //./',/.  iii.  97  The  locks  of  wool  are  dissected, 
and  lhe_  fibres  loosened  one  from  anollier.  1849  NOAH 
Electricity  (ed.  3)  444  He  look  a  lock  of  cotton  two  inches 
long.  1851  S.  JiT>i>  Margaret  l.  ii.  (1871)  6There  is  a  bunch 
of  lucks  down  cellar.  1883  Leisure  Hour  243/1  The  loose 
fragments  of  wool  ..  are  made  up  into  bales  by  themselves 
under  the  name  of  locks  '. 

attrili.  1866  ROGKKS  Agrie.  fy  J'riccs  I.  xvii.  365  Inferior 
wool,  known  in  the  accounts  as  broken,  refuse,  or  lock  wool. 
1899  Daily  .\'eifs  23  May  10/3  Fur  machinists  for  lock 
linings  wanted. 

3.  A  quantity,  usually  a  small  one,  of  any  article, 
esp.  of  hay  or  straw ;  a  handful,  armful,  a  bundle. 
Nowrtftz/.  Also  in  So.  legal  phrase  hi  k  and gowpcii . 

c  1440  Prvnip,  l'ar:>.  311/1  Lok  of  hey,  or  ober  lyke,  1'ola. 
"563-87  FOXE  A.  ft  M.  (1596)  1879/2  His  lying  was  upon  the 
cold  ground,  hailing  not  one  lock  of  slraw,  nor  cloth  to 
couer  him.  1575  GASCOIGNK  Posies,  Floii'ers  38  Fewe  men 
wyll  lend  a  locke  of  heye,  but  for  to  gaine  a  loacle.  1629 
Orkney  Witch  Trial  in  A".  Urit.  Advertiser  Oct.  1894 
[He]  fearing  your  evill.went  totlie  barne  and  geve  yowane 
iook  corne.  a  1635  CORBKT  Poems  11807)  95  So  cood  clotht-s 
ne're  lay  in  stable  Upon  a  lock  of  hay.  1661  I).  NORTH  in 
R.  North  Lives  11826)  II.  308  Good  grass  which  the  adja 
cent  inhabitants  in  summer  cut  down  and  make  into  locks. 
1673  A.  WALKKR  Le,- ;  I.achryiiMiis  S  A  lock  or  strife  of  Flax. 
1711  ADDISON  Sf,;t.  No.  131  p  9,  I  suppose  this  Letter  will 
find  thee  picking  of  Daisies,  or  smelling  lo  a  Lock  of  Hay. 
1804  R.  ANDERSON  CuiiilierM.  Hall.  89  Monie  went  there 
[Burgh  Races]  a  lock  money  to  bet.  1818  SCOTT//)-/,  jtlitll. 
xiii.  note,  The  expression  locfe  for  a  small  qu.intily  . .  is  still 
preserved .  .in  a  legal  description  as  '  the  lock  and  gowpen  ' 
or  small  quantity  and  handful.  1823  New  Monthly  Mag. 
IX.  454/2  Spreading  a  good  lock  of  tar  round  the  bottom  of 
the  bush.  1827  CAKLVLE  Gernt.  Rom.  I.  47  Gleaning,  if  so 
were  that  a  lock  of  wheat  might  still  be  gathered  from 
ihese  neglected  ears.  1843  LEVER  J.  Ilintau  xxi.  (1844)  142 
1 1  isn't  a  lock  of  bacon  or  a  bag  of  meal  he  cares  for.  1847 
Jml.  R.  Afrit.  .Vor.  VIII.  u.  283  Children  following  llie 
waggons  to  pick  Ihe  locks  of  clover  left  by  the  pitchers. 
1874  'i'.  HARUV  MaiMing  Cn-.ni  iii,  I'll  curl  up  to  sleep  in 
a  lock  of  straw. 

Lock  (Ifk),  sl>.*  Forms  :  1-4  loc,  4-fi  lok, 
loke,  4-5  lokk(e,  4-7  locke.  3-  lock.  [OK.  loc 
netit.  corresponds  to  OFris.  lok  lock,  OS.  lok  hole, 
OIIG.  Mi  (MHG.,  mod.CJ.  loch)  hole,  ON.  lok  lid, 
also  end,  conclusion  (Sw.  lock,  Da.  laag  lid  :— 
OTeut.  *lokom,  *l,il;om,  f.  *litk-,  wk.-grade  of  the 
root  *//!/.'-  (:  letik-'./onk-")  to  close,  enclose  (see 
Loi'K  zi.).  OK.  had  also  from  the  same  root  loca 
wk.  masc.  (cf.  ON.  loka  wk.  fern.,  lock  or  latch, 
MDu.  loke  enclosure) :  see  LOKE. 

The  great  diversity  of  meanings  in  the  Teut.  words  seems 
to  indicate  two  or  more  independent  but  formally  identical 
substantival  formations  from  the  root.] 
I.  A  contrivance  for  fastening. 

1.  An  appliance  for  fastening  a  door,  lid,  etc., 
consisting  of  a  bolt  (or  system  of  bolts)  wilh 
mechanism  by  which  it  c.in  be  propelled  and  with 
drawn  by  means  of  a  key  or  similar  instrument. 
(In  OE.  app.  used  with  wider  meaning,  applied, 
e.g.  to  a  bar,  bolt,  latch,  or  the  like.) 

c  900  tr.  Sftfafs  Hist.  \.  i.  (Schipper)  9  Mid  bam  aeSeles- 
turn  ceastrum.  -5a  be  w.'eron  mid.  .^eatum  and  bam  trum* 
eslnm  locum  setimbrade.  t  1000  /Kl.l-'Klc  How.  II.  572 
Godes  engel  undyde  5a  locu  5a;s  cwearternes.  c  1175  j.anili. 
Hoin.  127  pet  is  jiet  loc  beoe  deofel  ne  con  unlncan.  a  1300- 
1400  Cursor  M.  17357  (Gott.)  pai  . .  vndid  bair  lock  all  wid 
be  kay.  c  1315  SHOUEHAM  i.  2146  Seym  Iohan..se3  a  bok 
was  fast  ischel  Wy^>  strong[e]  lokes  seuene.  1393  LANGL. 
/'.  PI.  C.  vll.  266  Ich.  .pryuyliche  bus  pors  shok,  vnpiked 
bus  lokes.  11420  HOCCIEVK  ne  Reg.  Princ.  1098  Neces- 
sarie  vnto  him  is  it  Barres  and  lokkes  stronge  for  to  haue. 
1500-20  Dt'NBAR  Poems  Iv.  13  Thai  brak  vp  durris,  and 
raeff  vp  lockis.  1536  Reg-  Riches  in  Aiitiq.  Sarisb.  (1771)  ' 
195  Gemmels  and  locks  of  silver,  conlaining  ihe  Coronalion 
of  our  Lady.  1562  Child  Marriages  131  To  pull  out  the 
nayles  of  the  hindges,  and  open  hit  [a  chest]  on  the  other 
side,  contrary  to  the  locke.  1611  BIBLE  Song  Sol.  v.  5  My 
hands  dropped  with  myrrhe . .  vpon  the  handles  of  the  locke.  | 


LOCK. 

'    a  1625  BKAUM.  &  FL.  KM*  Gent.  v.  i,  A  strange  locke  that 

!    opens  with  Amen.    1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.-Pierre's  Sltnf 

An/.  (1797)  311  See  under  how  many  locks  and  doors  these 

metals  are  secured.     1833  J.  HOLLAND  Maimf.  Metal  II 

;    263  Early  fame  of  Wolverhainplon  locks.     1889  G.  FISW.AV 

Exe.Rallloapy\  Tlie  Electric  lock  has  been  doigiMd  to  lock 

and  unlock  sidings  at  a  distance  from  the  signal  box. 

transf.  and  fig.  1340  Ayenl:  255  Do  to  bine  moube  a 
dore  and  a  loc.  1393  LAN^L.  /'.  PI.  C.  n.  198  And  bat  is  be 
lok  of  loue  bat  vn-lose);  grace.  1526  Pilgr.  I'erf.  (W.  de 
W.  1531)  132  The  locke  of  good  aduysement  shall  be  set  on 
our  lyppes.  1725  RAMSAY  Gentle  .S/ufh.  in.  iv,  Obedience 
to  your  strict  command  Was  the  first  lock.  1831  CARLVI  r 
Sart.  Res.  n.  vi,  I  kept  a  lock  upon  my  lips. 

U  App.  explained  to  mean  :  A  wicket  or  hatch  (or 
perh.  a  leaf  of  a  door  or  casement).     Cf.  LOCK  sl>. 
c  1440  Protnf.  /Vim  311/1  Loke,  sperynge  of  a  dore  or 
wyndow,  vahia.     [See  Way's  note  s.v.] 

b.  Phrases.  Lock  and  key ;  (rarely  f  key  ami  lock) 
i    occurs  freq.  as  a  phraseological  combination  in  the 

literal  sense  or  as  a  typical  expression  for  appliances 
for  fastening  or  securing;  rarely  attrib.  CnJfr 
lock  and  key,  formerly  also  f  muter  (a)  lock  (cf. 
KEY  s/i.  i  b) :  securely  locked  up ;  also  fig.  So 
tinder  lock  and  seal,  t  tinder  lock  and  hasp,  etc. 

a  1250  O-i'l\  Night.  1557  He  hire  bi-lukb  myd  keye  and 
loke.  a  1300-1400  Cursor  M.  14711  (Gull.)  loseph  ..50 
lokul  vnder  lock  and  sele.  c  1400  MArxlinv.  (Roxb.)  xx.  89 
pare  es  na  thing  vnder  lokk,  and  als  riche  es  a  man  as 
anober.  1413  HoccLEVE  Min.  Poems  (1892)  48  He,  of  thy 
soules  helthe,  is  lok  and  keye.  1432-50  Ir.  /linden  (Rolls) 
L  373  Kepenge  hit  with  grete  diligence  vnder  a  locke 
r  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  i.  389  God.'that  art  both  lok  and 
keye  of  all  goodnesse.  1322  llnry  ll'il/s  (Camdeni  nfi 
A  rownde  tabyll  of  waynskott  w'  lok  and  key.  ,  1570 
Afarr.  ll'it  K;  Sci.  II.  i.  Ii  ij,  Allliingcs  must  be  kept  vnder 

locke  and  haspe.  1585'!'.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Xiclwlay'sl'oy. 
IV.  xxxi.  354  With  great  care  [they]  kept  their  wyves  so 
closely  under  lock  and  key.  1635  j.  HAVVVARD  Ir.  liiondi's 
Banish' d  I'irg.  105  The  foremost  [room]  whereof  was 
assured  with  a  good  lock  and  key.  c  1860  H.  STUART 
Seaman's  Catech.  62  Under  lock  and  key,  in  ihe  ..  store 
room.  1899  MARY  CHOLMONDELEY  Red  Pottage  224  She 
has  a  lock-and-key  face. 

c.  I.ocks-and-keys  vdial.) :  see  quots. 

'837  J-  I1'-  PALMKK  Ilevoii.  Gloss.,  l.ocks-,uid-keys,  ihe 
seed-pods  of  Ihe  ash  and  sycamore.  1847  HALLHSTI  L 
Loiks-and-keys.  Ash-keys.  West. 

2.  'A  cotter  or  key;  as  the  one  which  fastens 
the  cap-square  over  the  trunnion  of  a  mounted 
cannon;  a  forelock'  (Knight  Diet.  Much.  1875). 

t  3.  A  hobble  or  shackle  on  a  horse's  (or  other 
animal's)  foot  to  prevent  it  from  straying.  Also 
HORSE-LOCK.  Obs. 

[1486  etc. :  see  HORSK-I.OCK.]  1528  LYNDKSAV  Dreme  894 
Quho  wyll  go  sers  amang  sic  heirdis  scheip,  May,  haby'll, 
fyiul  mony  pure  scabl)il  crok,  And  goyng  wyll  at  large 
withoultin  lok.  1539  J/.s.  Ace.  .V/.  John's Hosp.,  Canto/'., 
Payd  for  a  lock  for  the  mare.  1610  MAKKIIAM  Master^,  n. 
Ixxxiv.  364  If  a  horse  be  galled  in  the  pastorne,  on  lln; 
heele,  or  vpon  the  cronet,  either  with  shackell  or  locke. 
1695  Loud.  Gnz.  No.  3065/4  Slolen  or  Stray'd  ..,  a  Roan.. 
Gelding,  . .  with  a  Lock  on  his  Foot. 

trans/.  1589  HAKU'VT  /  'oy.  151  Till  at  the  la=t,  God  sent 
him  [John  Fox]  fauour  in  the  sighl  of  ihe  keeper  of  ihe 
prison,  so  llial  he  had  leaue  lo  goc  in  ami  oul  . .  wearing  a 
locke  about  his  legge. 

4.  A  contrivance  to  keep  a  wheel  fiom  revolving, 
or  from  tinning  to  right  or  left.  (,CI.  lock-chain.) 

1884  J.  G.  Kot'BKE  Snate-I'anef  Motjnis  i.  H  There  was 
no  brake,  no  lock,  no  shoe  lo  ihe  wheels.  1898  Cycling  37 
Steering  Locks  are  vahialile.  .f.n-  preventing  the  machine 
from  moving  when  resting  against  a  wall. 

6.  In  fire-arms,  the  piece  of  mechanism  by  means 
of  which  the  charge  is  exploded.  (See  also  FIKK- 
LOCK,  FLINT-LOCK,  MATCHLOCK.)  ljhr.  lock,  stock. 
ami  barrel  ^ibe  entirety  of  anything. 

[Appears  first  in  the  comb.  FIRELOCK.  Prob.  the  name  is 
due  lo  some  resemblance  of  ihe  mechanism  of  the  original 
wheel  firelock  lo  lhat  of  a  lock  (sense  it.  Cf.  G.  schhss. 
used  buth  for  the  '  lock  '  of  a  door  and  ihe  'lock  '  of  a  gun.) 
1547,  elc.  [see  FIRELOCK  i].  1681  GUKW  Musvntn  -60 
Under  ihe  Breech  of  ihe  Barrel  is  one  Box  for  Ihe  Powder. 
A  liltle  before  the  Lock,  another  for  the  Bullets  ;  Behind 
the  Cock,  a  Charger,  which  carries  the  Powder  to  the 
further  end  of  the  Lock.  1725  Lend.  Gaz.  No.  6390/2 
They  broke  some  of  the  Locks  of  their  Pieces.  1833  J. 
HOLLAND  Manuf.  Metal  II.  90  The  priming  was  laid  in  the 
hollow  at  the  side  of  the  lock.  1839  MAURVAT  Pliant.  Ship 
iv,  I'll  put  a  new  flint  in  my  lock.  1891  R.  KIPLING  Light 
that  failed  y,  The  whole  thing,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  isn't 
worth  one  big  yellow  sea-poppy. 

6.  Short  for  ROW-LOCK. 

1850  SCORF.SBV  C/ieevt-r's  l\'ha!cin.  Adv.  xii.  (1859)  178, 
I  had  placed  my  left  hand  and  weight  against  the  oar. 
Instantly  laying  hold  of  his  own  in  like  manner,  his  first 
effort  broke  it  short  at  the  lock. 

II.  A  barrier,  an  enclosure.  [Cf.  OE.  gdta  loc 
pen  for  goats.J 

1 7.  A  barrier  on  a  river,  constructed  so  as  to  be 
opened  or  closed  at  pleasure.  (See  quots.  1758, 
1793.)  Obs. 

'lc  1300 Rolls  of  Parlt.  I.  475  II  sont  desturbeez  par  Gorlz, 
par  Lokes,  &  par  Molins.  1472-5  lln'd.  VI.  150/1  Milles, 
Alille  dammes,  Mille  pooles,  Lokkes,  . .  and  dyvers  oilier 
ympedymentes.  1531-2  Act  23  Hen.  /"///,  c.  5  §  i  Weares 
..gores  gootes  fludgates  lockes.  1576  in  W.  H.  Turner 
Select.  Rec.  Oxford  387  A  lock  called  Rewley  lock  is  to  be 
repayred.  1613-16  W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  \.  ii.  Wks.  1772 
I.  47  Let  no  man  dare  To  spoile  thy  fish,  make  locke  or 
ware.  1677  PLOT  O.vfordsh.  233  Provided  the  fall  of  water 
be  not  great,  a  Lock  will  suffice,  which  is  made  up  only  of 
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bars  of  wood  called  Rimers,  set  perpendicularly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  passage.  1758  HINSEI.L  I^t-scr.  '/'/mines  158 
The  Use  of  Locks  was  happily  invented,  which  are  a  Kind 
of  wooden  Machines,  placed  quite  a-cross  the  River,  and 
so  contrived,  a-^  totally  to  obstruct  the  Current  of  tin:  Stream, 
and  dam  up  the  Water. 

f  8.  The  passage  or  waterway  between  the  piers 
of  a  bridge.  Obs. 

1545  in  W.  H.  Turner  S  fleet.  Rec.  Oxford  177  A  certen 
lokk..  called  Ruly  myddell  lokk  shall  be  stopped  upp.  1685 
Lflntf.  Get*.  No.  2062/4  Vessels..  too  lar^e  to  pa-^s  through 
any  other  Lock  of  the  said  Bridge.  1705  Ibiti.  No.  4121  74 
The  Lock  belonging  to  London-Bridge,  commonly  called 
the  Draw-  Bridge-  Lock,  will  be  barrocaded  up.  1813  T. 
KAULKNF.R  Fitlfiatn  6  The  largest  opening  for  the  passage 
of  vessels  is  in  the  middle,  ..and  is  "ailed  Walpole's  Lock. 

0.  On  a  canal  or  river  :  A  portion  of  the  channel 
shut  off  above  and  below  by  folding  gates  provided 
with  sluices  to  let  the  water  out  or  in,  and  thus  raise 
or  lower  boats  from  one  water  level  to  another. 

1577  W.  V  ALLANS  Tale  t-uo  Sivanncs  in  Lela>i<fs  /tin. 
(1759)  V.  p.  xiii,  This  locke  container  two  double  doores  of 
wood,  Within  the  same  a  Cesterne  all  of  Plancke,  Which 
only  fills  when  boates  come  there  to  passe.  1677  YARRASTON 
Eng.  Iinproi1.  154  Building  two  great  Stone  Locks  or  Sluces 
to  let  down  and  bring  up  the  Ships.  174*  YOUNG  Nt.  T/t. 
vi.  511  O  be  content,  where  heav'n  can  give  no  more! 
More,  like  a  flash  of  water  from  a  lock,  Quickens  our  spirit's 
movement  for  an  hour.  17943.  WILLIAMS  /  ~errnont  34  Except 
the  falls,  which  the  states  are  now  making  navigable  by  locks. 
a  1817  T.  DWIGHT  Trav,  Nnu  Eng.,  etc.  (1821)  II.  94  The 
whole  number  of  locks,  including  a  guard  lock,  is  seven. 
1831  LARDNKR  Hydros!,  \\.  67  The  surface  of  the  water  in 
the  lock  is  thus  slowly  elevated  raising  the  vessel  with  it. 
1866  M.  ARNOLD  Thyrsis  xiii,  Where  is  the  girl,  who  by 
til-;  boatman's  door,  Above  the  locks  ..  UnmoorM  our 
skiff? 

b.  The  quantity  of  water  which  fills  a  lock. 

1791  W.  JESSOP  AV/.  River  U'ithani  7  The  Trade  on  the 
Navigation,  .will  take  two  Locks  of  water. 

f  c.  A  '  lift  *  on  a  railway,  for  raising  and  lower 
ing  vehicles  from  one  level  to  another.  Obs. 

a  1824  DICKSOS  in  Trans.  Highland  ^oc.  YI.  115  The 
plan-;  for  the  locks  may  be  divided  into  two,  one  for  water, 
condensed  air  or  steam;  one  for  animal  power,  wind  [etc.]. 
1825  NICHOLSON  Ofierat.  Aleck.  659  Where  locks  or  lifts 
occur  [on  a  railway],  the  stationary  steam-engine  should 
drag  up  the  vehicle  ..  not  simply  from  the  one  level  to  the 
other,  but  to  a  platform  some  feet  above  the  higher  level. 
d.  Short  for  lock  keeper. 

1865  DICKF.SS  Mnf.  /•>.  in.  viii,  '  I  am  the  Lock  \  said  the 
man,  '  The  Lock  ?  '  'I  am  the  Deputy  Lock  on  job,  and 
this  is  the  Lock-house/ 

10.  Engineering.  An  ante-chamber  giving  access 
to  a  chamber  in  which  work  is  carried  on  in  com 
pressed  air.     More  fully  air-lock. 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mt-ch.  I.  49  Air-lock.  Ibid.  421  s.v.  ' 
Caisson.  1894  //  'estm.  Gaz.  16  Oct.  3/1  Entrance  is  obtained 
by  means  of  a  couple  of  '  locks  \  tubular  chambers  about  6ft, 
in  diameter.  1899  Alllwtt's  Syst.  Hied.  VII.  41  Perhaps 
the  most  frequent  exciting  cause  [of  caisson  disease]  is  too 
rapid  a  reduction  of  the  pressure  in  '  locking  out  ',  that  is,  in 
pas-ting  from  the  caisson  to  the  open  air  through  the  lock  or 
ante-chamber. 

III.  Senses  derived  from  LOCK  z/.1 

11.  A  locking  together,  interlocking;   fan  unin 
telligible  or  ambiguous  discourse  (pbs.)  ;  an  assem 
blage  of  objects  jammed  together,  now  esp.  a  crowd 
of  carriages  in  the  streets,  a  (  block  *,  'jam  \ 

1550  GARDINER  in  Foxe  A.  <$•  M.  (15631  759*1  The  worst 
man  of  all  is  that  will  make  him  self  a  locke  of  wordes  and 
vpeach,  which  is  knowen  not  to  be  my  faction,  ..  and  how 
*.an  that  be  a  doubtfull  speach  in  him  that  professeth  to 
agree  with  the  kinges  lawes,  .  .which  I  did  expresly.  1697 
DKYDF.N  sEncid  v.  265  Sergesthus,  eager  with  his  Beak,  to 
press  Betwixt  the  Rival  Galley  and  the  Rock,  Shuts  up  th' 
unwieldy  Centaur  in  the  Lock.  1834  I  >i.  QutNCF.vin  Tail's 
Afaf.  I.  594,  I  have  seen  all  AlbemarU:  Street  closed  by 
a  '  lock  '  of  carriages.  1854  THACKERAY  Neivcomes  I.  231 
Stopped  on  the  road  from  Epsom  in  a  lock  of  carriages. 
1857  Abridg.  Specif,  ratents  Sewing,  etc.  17  The  stitch 
produced  is  termed  the  'chain  stitch',  the  two  threads 
having  a  double  lock  with  each  other. 

f  12.  A  grapple,  grip,  or  trick  in  wrestling  (cf. 
quot.  1899);  hence  ftg.  (a)  a  stratagem,  trick, 
dodge;  (^)  a  difficulty,  dilemma,  chiefly  in  phr. 
(to  />e,  havet  put}  at,  on,  or  upon  a  (the)  lock.  Ot>s. 
(Cf.  DEADLOCK.) 

1608  DEKKER  -2nd  Pt.  Honest  Whore  (1630)  G  3  b,  He  and 
foure  of  his  men  drew  vpon  me,  sir  .  .  I  made  no  more  adoe,  but 
fell  to  my  old  locke,  and  so  thrashed  my  blue  Coates,  [etc.]. 
1616  J.  LANE  Cont.  Sqrls  T.  (Chaucer  Soc.)  129  note.  Both 
closefie  grapHnge  with  a  mutual  locke.  1644  MILTON  Kduc.  7 
They  must  be  also  practiz'd  in  all  the  locks  and  gripes 
of  wrastling.  1646  FULLER  ll'oitnded  Cause.  (1841)  321  If 
the  devil  catches  us  at  this  lock,  he  will  throw  us  flat. 
1650  CROMWF.LI.  in  Carlyle  Lett.  $  Sj>.  (1871)  III.  40  Being 
indeed  upon  this  lock,  hoping  that  the  disease  of  your 
army  would  render  their  work  more  easy.  1651  —  Let. 
?6  July, 


.  . 

The  Enemy  is  at  his  old  lock.    1657  R.  LICON 

ere,  and 
d.       1663 


. 

ttarbadoes   11673)  41  At   that   lock   they  often   were,  and 
some    good    Planters    too,    that    far'd    very   hard.       1663 
COWLF.V  Cutter  Coleman  St.  iv.  iv,  Why  look  you,  Colonel, 
'       ' 


.  , 

he's  at's  old  Lock,  he's  at's  May-bees  again.  1672  MARVELL 
Keh.  Trans/1,  i.  159  Thi*,  beside  all  the  lock  and  advantage 
that  I  have  the  Nonconformists  upon  since  the  late  times. 
//'/*/.  216  Now  the  Author  having  got  them  at  this  lock 
cries  Victory.  1699  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Erasm.  Co/log.  (1711) 
225  He  was  now  upon  the  same  lock  with  Balbinus.  1723 
Wodrmv  Corr.  (1843)  III.  39  My  inclination  is  ..  that  you 
keep  the  books  to  yourself  rather  than  put  the  Colonel  upon 
the  lock.  1744  P.  WHITEHEAD  Gymnasiad  iii.  42  note,  The 
youthful  hero,  being  on  the  lc>ck,  must  again  inevitably  have 
come  to  the  ground.  1825  J.  NE.\L  Bra.  Jonathan  I.  256 


\  A  few  heavy  tumbles  were  given  without  a  trip  or  a  lock. 
1899  Ciimhld.  Gloss.,  Lock,  a  term  in  wrestling,  used  when 
the  left  (right)  leg  is  parsed  between  the  opponent's  legs,  and 
then  twisted  round  his  right  (left)  leg  by  a  motion  which  is 

i     first  backward,  then  outward,  and  finally  forward. 

b.  slang.  (See  quots.) 

1725  AVw  Cant.  Diet.,  s.  v.,  lie  stood  a  queer  Lock  ;  i.  e. 
:  He  stood  an  indifferent  Chance.  1735  in  UVCHE  &  PARDON 
i  Diet,  c  1780  G.  PARKER  Life's  Painter  116  What  lock  do 
I  you  cut  now?  [explained  to  mean  '  by  what  way  do  you  get 
i  your  livelihood  now?'  Ibid.  137].  1785  in  GROSE  Diet. 
i  /  'nig.  Tongue  s.v. 

13.  (To  walk]  lock  and  lock  =arm  in  arm. 

1837  HALIBURTOS  Clockm.  Ser.  i.  xxiii,  She  don't  wait  any 
more  for  him  to  walk  lock  and  lock  with  her. 

14.  The   occupation    of    locking   (prison-cells). 
On  the  lock  :  engaged  in  locking  up. 

1855  DICKENS  Dory  it  11.  xix,  Will  you  go  and  see  if  Bob 
is  on  the  lock  'i 

15.  The  swerving  (to  right  or  left)  of  the  wheels 
of  the  fore-carriage  of  a  vehicle  from  the  line  of 
direction  of  the  hind-wheels.     (Cf.  LOCK  z-.i  3.) 

1851  Illustr.  CataL  Gt.  Exhib.  366  New  application  . .  to 
a  caravan,  or  waggon,. .  to  allow  a  higher  fore  wheel,  and 
give  a  greater  amount  of  lock.  1875  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mec/i. 

16.  Plastering.  (Sec  quot.) 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Lock  (Plastering),  the  projection 
of  the  plaster  or  cement  behind  the  lath,  which  keeps  it  from 
,    falling  or  scaling  ofi". 

17.  Thieves'  slang.  (App.  short  for  lock -all -fast: 
see  first  quot.)     A  receiver  of  stolen  goods ;  also, 
a  house  where  stolen  goods  are  received. 

<zi700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Owe,  Lock  nil  fast,  one  that 
Buys  and  Conceals  Stolen  Goods.  The  Lock,  the  Magazine 
or  Warehouse  whither  the  Thieves  carry  Stolen  Goods. 
1718  HIGGIN  True  Discw.  16  (Farmer)  That  woman  they 
spoke  to  as  they  passed  by  is  a  Lock,  alias  Receiver  and 
Buyer  of  stolen  goods.  1727  GAY  Begg.  Op.  i.  n,  Betty 
hath  brought  more  goods  into  our  Lock  to-year  than  any 
five  of  the  Gang.  1804  Entvp.  Alag.  XLV.  365/1  We  lament 
that  this  ancient  palace  of  the  Kings  of  France  should  be 
come  a  Lock,  'which,  .means  a  repository  for  stolen  goods). 

IV.  18.  (More  fully  Lock-hospital.)  A  hospital 
for   the   treatment   of  venereal   diseases.      (Now 
usually  with  capital  I,.) 

The  '  Lock  lazar-honse  '  in  Southwark,  which  is  mentioned 
as  having  icceived  a  bequest  in  1452,  was  afterwards  em 
ployed  as  a  hospital  for  venereal  diseases,  and  its  name 
came  to  be  used  as  a  general  designation  for  institutions  of 
that  kind.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  uncertain  ;  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  'Lock  la/ar -house '  was  so  called  as 

i    being  specially  isolated  or  quarantined. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  The  Lock,  . .  an  Hospital 
for  Pockey  Folks  in  Kent-street.  17*0  BECKET  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XXXI.  60  The  Lock  beyond 'St.  Georges  Church, 
and  that  at  Kingsland,  are  at  this  time  applyed  to  no  other 
use  than  for  the  entertainment  and  Cure  of  such  as  have 
the  Venereal  Malady.  1753  SMOLLF.TT  Ct.  Fathom  (1784) 
157/1  To  erect  an  hospital,  lock,  or  infirmary,  by  the  volun 
tary  subscription  of  his  friends.  1755  FLEMING  in  rhil. 
Trans.  XLIX.  263  note,  Mr.  John  Clark,  now  surgeon  to 
the  Lock- Hospital,  near  Hyde-Park  Corner.  1766  E  STICK 
Lond.  IV.  444  There  is  a  lock  hospital  for  venereal  com- 

,  plaints.  1869  K.  A.  PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  501 
Certified  Ix>ck  Hospitals  are  provided  for  her  treatment. 

V.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

19.  a.  simple  attributive,  as  (sense  i)  lock-bolt ', 
-staple ;  (sense  5 }  lock-action,  -ewer,  -lanyard,  'plate, 
•sidet  -stop,  -string\  (sense  9)  lock-bank,  ~dntyt 
-gate ,- hatch  ,-hoitse,  -man, -side.  b.  signifying  *  pro 
vided  with  a  lock  or  locks',  as  (sense  i)  ^lock-chest t 
f  -cock,  (U.S.),  -\-house ;  (sense  9)  lock-weir. 

1898  R.  KIFLISG  in  Morn.  Post  7  Nov.  5/1  A  Maxim  [gun) 

making  sure  of  its  *lock-action.  1773  Ann.  Reg.f&  Upwards 

of  600.  .workmen  were  entertained  upon  the  "lock-banks  with 

an  ox  roasted  whole.    1551  Inventories  (Surtees)  n,  ij  *lok- 

chestes.      1814  Sporting  Mag.   XI. 111.   112   Beer. .which 

stood  in  a  corner  of  his  front  parlour,  with  a  *lock-cock  to 

it.    1833  Regul.  !nstr.  Cavalry  i,  103  Unstrap  the  Carbine  ; 

.    take  off  the  Mock-cover.    1776  ADAM  SMITH  II \  N.  v.  i.  (1869) 

II.  308  The  toll  or  *lock-duty  upon  *  canal.    1677  PtOTt>.r- 

'    fordsh.  233  *Lock-gates  put  down   between  every  two  of 

1    them.     1795  J.  PHILLIPS  Hi*t.  Inland  Navig.  338  The  most 

effectual,  .method  of  providing  lock-gates.  1710  Brit.  Atollo 

I    III.  No.  70.  2/1  Whether  tame  Rabbits  may  not  be  as  Good 

!     . .  as  the  Wild  . .  provided  they  are  kept  in  a  "Lock-house, 

having  the  advantage  of  (etc.}.    1865  [see  9  dj.    1890  Century 

Diet.  s.v.  Lanyard,  A  *lock-lanyard  is  the  cord  fastened  to 

the  lock  of  a  gun  by  which  the  gun  is  fired.    1887  Times 

\    14  Oct.  3/4  Robinson,  *lockman  at  the  South  West  India 

;    Docks,    c  1860  H.  STUART  Seaman's  Catech.   1 1   On  the 

stock  is  a. ."lock    plate.     1860  Alt  Year  Round  No.  71. 

500  The  stock  is  divided  into  the  . .  "lock-side  [etc.].     1897 

Daily  Ntws  30  July  5/2  At  Molesey  only  a  limited  number 

of  people  are  admitted  to  the  lock-side.     1898  Athenxttm 

LMay  594/3  The  place  where  the  *lock-staple  had  once 
en  fitted.  1883  LD.  SALTOUS  Scraps  I.  280  The  rifle  was 
loaded  and  capped,  but  secured  by  the  Mock-stops.  1885 
Century  Mag.  XXIX.  758,  1  . .  ran  out  the  gun,  and,  taking 
deliberate  aim,  pulled  the  "lockstring.  1831  T.  L.  PEACOCK 
Crutcttft  Castle  iv.  67  Mud,  filth,  gas-dregs,  *lock-weirs. . 
have  ruined  the  fishery. 

c.  objective,   as    (sense    I )    lock-filer^    -maker t 
-picker ;  lock-making  \  (sense  9)  lock-keeper,  -cnvnert 
•shutter^  -tender. 

1858  GREENER  Gunnery  213  They  have,  .obtained  a  much 

better  price  than  any  other  *lock-filers  out  of  London. 

1794  RENNIE  Rep.  Thames  Navig.  53  Examination.,  of  the 

'Lock-keeper's  books.     1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at  Oxf. 

it  (1889)  12  The  lock-keeper  again  came  to  the  rescue  with 

1    his  boat-hook.    1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3!  X.  in/a  It  is 

,    still  possible  for  a  mechanic  of  equal  skill  with  the  "lock- 

j    maker  to  open  it  without  the  key.    1850  CHUBB  Locks  $ 

i    Keys   16  The    lock-makers   of  England.     1787    BKAMAH 


Locks  6  The  art  of  'Lock-making.  1882  \V.  MORRIS  in 
Mackail  Life  (1899^  11.68  Am  1  doing  nothing  but  make- 
believe,  something  like  Louis  XVI's  lock-making?  1731 
in  Extracts  from  Navig.  Rolls  23  Unless  Notice  hath  been 
..given  to  the  said  'Lock-owners.  i88z  STEVENSON  Fam. 
Stitif.  (IQOO  151  Thieves,  cheats  and  Mockpickers.  1751 
in  Extracts  from  Navig.  Rolls  13  To  the  Mxxrk-shutler  btf. 
1788  -•/,/  28  <;*>. ///,<:.  51  §  18  Hargemen,  Watermen,  Lock- 
Shutters.  1877  IJuRROi  CHS  Taxation  i.  37  Gardens  occu 
pied  by  'lock-tenders  ..were  exempt. 

2O.  Special  comb,  (in  some  cases  perhaps  com 
binations  with  the  vb.  stem)  :  lock-band,  -bay 
(see  quots.) ;  lock-chain,  a  chain  employed  to 
look  the  wheels  of  a  vehicle;  lock  chamber,  the 
space  enclosed  between  the  side-walls  and  gates 
of  a  lock;  lock-ho'.e,  f(rt)  a  keyhole;  (£)  *  the 
recess  in  a  musket-stock  to  receive  the  lock' 
(Knight) ;  lock-net  (see  quot.) ;  lock-nut,  a  nut 
screwed  down  upon  another  to  prevent  its  breaking 
loose,  a  check-nut  ;  lock-paddle  (see  quot.); 
lock-pen  =  lock-chamber ;  lock-piece,  (a] '  in  guns 
of  the  old  construction,  a  lug  cast  just  alongside  of 
the  vent  for  the  attachment  of  the  lock  '  (Knight) ; 
(If  (see  quot.  1860);  flock-pit,?  =  sense  9; 
lock-pool,  ?  =  LASHER  4b;  lock-pulley,  two 
pulleys  formed  to  rotate  separately,  or  together, 
at  will  (Knighr ;  lock-rail  (see  quot.  1842); 
lock-saw,  a  long  tapering  saw,  used  to  cut  the 
seat  for  a  lock  in  a  door  ;  lock-seat,  the  excavation 
on  a  river  or  canal  intended  to  contain  a  lock  ; 
f  lock-shoe,  -sill  (see  quots.} ;  lock-spring,  the 
spring  by  means  of  which  the  case  of  a  watch 
is  opened  or  closed  ;  lock-step  Mil.  (see  quot.) 
hence  lock-step  adv.  and  vb. ;  lock-stitch,  a  sewing- 
machine  stitch,  in  which  two  threads  are  locked 
firmly  together ;  also  attrib. ;  lock -timber  Mining 
(see  quot.);  lock-tool  =  lock~cramp\  lock-work, 
(a)  the  manufacture  or  construction  of  locks  (senses 
i  and  9)  ;  (b}  the  parts  of  a  lock ;  (c}  a  series  of 
locks  (sense  9) ;  (</)  //.  a  factory  for  the  manu 
facture  of  locks  (sense  i);  (f}  //.  operations  in 
progress  for  the  construction  of  locks  (sense  9). 

Vt  1582  DIGGER  in  A  rchseolog ia  {i 794)  XL  233  The  hewinge 
of  the  stone  ashlar,  and  Knd^ions.with  artyficiall  bevelinge, 
and  Mockbands,  one  within  another,  will  amounte.  .for  the 
rodde  its.  &/.  1847  HALLIWKLL,  Lock-bands,  binding  stones 
in  masonry.  1873  KNIGHT  Diet.  Alech.,  *  Lock-bay,  the  pond 
or  space  of  water  between  the  gates  of  a  canal-lock.  1859 
MARCV  rrairie  Trav.  iii.  93  If  there  are  no  Mock-chains 
upon  wagons,  the  front  and  rear  wheels  on  the  same  side 
may  be  tied  together  with  ropes  so  as  to  lock  them  very 
firmly.  1861  SMILES  Engineers  1.  375  "Lock  chamber.  1592 
GREKSF.  rhilom.  E  4b,  The  Karle.  .peeping  in  at  the  *locke 
hole,  saw  them  two  standing  ..  hand  in  hand.  175*  J. 
IXHTHIAN  Form  of  Process  (ed.  2)  87  Within  the  Lock- 
hole  of  the  most  patent  Door  of  his  Dwelling-house. 
1821  CLARE  nil.  Jt/insfr.  I.  7  The  mistic  tribes  of  night's 
unnerving  breeze,  That  through  a  lock -hole  even  creep 
with  ease.  1863  HL-CKLAND  Curios.  Nat.  Hist.  Ser.  n.  (ed. 
4)  251  The  '"lock  nets '..are  simply  a  large  form  of  the 
round  nets  used  to  catch  freshwater  crayfish,  a  1864  GESNER 
Coal,  Petrol,  etc.  (1865)  79  Leakage  around  the  pipe  [is] 
prevented  by  two  *locknuts.  1887  D.  A.  Low  Machine 
Drawing  20  In  practice,  the  thin  nut,  called  the  lock- 
nut,  is  often  placed  on  the  outside.  1842  FRANCIS  Diet. 
Arts,  'Lock  Paddles,  the  small  sluices  used  in  filling  and 
emptying  locks.  1891  A.  J.  FOSTER  Oust  170  Most  of  the 
'lock-pens  will  only  hold  two  lighters  at  a  time.  1860  Eng. 
fy  For.  Mining  Gloss.  (Cornwall  Terms),  *Lock  fiecf,  a  piece 
of  timber  used  in  supporting  the  workings.  1802  Hull  Dock 
Act  1503  With  a  *lockplt  or  entrance  into  the  same  from 
the  said  river  Humber.  1771  Extracts  from  Kaing.  Rolls 
Remarks  p.  ix,  A  strong  Breast-work  of  Piles  on  the  upper 
Side  of  the  "Lock-pool.  1881  TAINT  Thames  Klaf  p.  xv/i 
Caution  should  always  be  used  when  in  a  weir  or  lock-pool. 
1815  J.  NICHOLSON  Oferat.  Mechanic  589  On  the  'lock-rail 
the  lock  is  either  mortised  in,  or  screwed  on.  1841-59  Gwu.T 
Art/tit.  568  The  next  are  called  the  lock  or  middle  rails 
indoors.  1688 R.  HOLME  Arni0nryM\.  365/1  A*Lock  Saw.. 
to  make  Key  holes  in  Doors.  1794  WASHINGTON/-^.  Writ. 
1892  XIII.  i  Mr.  Weston's  opinion,  respecting  the  "lock -seats 


at  the  Great  Falls  of  that  river.   1785  G.  FOKSTKR  tr.  Span 
man's  V'oy.  Cape  G.  II.  (1786)  I.  124  In  order  that  the  whei 
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that  is  to  be  locked  may  not  be  worn,  . .  a  kind  of  sledge 
carriage,  hollowed  out  on  the  inside,  and  called  a  *lock-shoe 
is  fitted  to  it.  184*  FRANCIS  Diet.  Artst* Lock-sills^  the 
angular  pieces  of  timber  at  the  bottom  of  the  lock  against 
which  the  gates  shut.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  \\~atch  <$•  Clockni. 
47  The  *lock  spring  fits  m  a  groove  formed  in  the  band  of  the 
case.  iBoa  C  JAMES  Alilit.  Diet.,  *Lock~step*  this  step 
consists  in  the  heel  of  one  man  being  brought  nearly  in 
contact  with  the  joint  of  the  great  toe  of  another.  1816 
J.  SCOTT  I'is.  Paris  (ed.  5)  55  The  men  who  are  now  prac 
tising  the  lock -step  in  front  of  the  window  of  Louis  XVIII. 
1828  Examiner  630/1  A  Sailor  toe-and-heels  it,  and  lock- 
steps  and  straddles.  1866  TIIORKAU  Yankee  in  Canada  ii. 
25,  1  observed  one  oldet  man  . .  marching  lock-step  with 
the  rest.  1869  J.  WEBSTER  in  Eng.  Mtcli.  17  Dec.  326 '3, 
I  do  not  say  one  word  against  ''lock-stitch  machines.  1881 
RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  *  Lock-timber,  an  old  plan  of  put 
ting  in  stull-pieces  in  Cornwall  and  Devon.  The  pieces 
were  called  lock-pieces.  1686  PLOT  Staffordsh.  376  So 
curious  are  they  in  "  Lockwork  {.indeed  beyond  all  preference). 
1794  W.  COMBE  Boydelfs  Thamts\.  47  A  successive  appa 
ratus  of  lock-work,  to  remedy  the  various  levels  of  the 
country.  1857-8  Proc.  Inst.  Civ.  Engin.  (1858)  XVII.  389 
The  construction  of  the  gates  was  entirely  independent  of 
the  lock-work.  1890  Pall  Mall  G.  ^  Jan.  2/3  The 
bright  steel  and  very  elaborate  lock-work  was  perfect. 
1899  Daily  Nnvs  14  Oct.  6/7  The  new  lock  and  safe  works 
recently  erected  ..  by  Messrs.  Chubb  and  Sons.  1901  i<)th 
Cent.  Oct.  550  One  finds  here  ..  bridge  works,  lock-works. 


LOCK. 

Lock  (If'k},  t1.1  1'a.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  locked 
(l('kt).  Forms :  4-6  lok(e,  4-5  lokke,  5  lokkyn, 
4-6  looke,  5-  look.  [f.  LOCK  sl>.-  ;  cf.  ON.  lolta, 
similarly  f.  Iota  sb.,  lock,  latch ;  also  ON.  lytja 
(Sw.  lycka,  Da.  lukkc^) 

The  older  vb.  with  this  meaning  was  LOUK,  OE.  h'ican  ; 
after  the  i4th  c.  this  survived  mainly  in  the  pa,  pple.  token, 
which  was  probably  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  lock  vb.] 

1.  trans.  To  fasten  (a  door,  gate,  box,  drawer, 
etc.)  with  a  lock  and  key ;    occas.  with  t  to,  up. 
Hence  (chiefly  with  up),  to  secure  (a  chamber, 
building,  enclosure)  by  locking  the  doors. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  17347  pai  ..  did  to  sper  be  dors  fast, 
Locked  bath  wit-vte  and  in.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  vii. 
(Jacobus  Minor)  781  pe  lowis  ..  In  til  a  cawe  me  closit 
faste,  lokit,  &  celyt  at  be  laste.  c  1440  rrortip.  Pan-. 
311/2  Lokkyn  or  schette  wythe  a  lokke.  1480  CAXTON 
( 'iiron.  Eng.  ccxxii.  215  The  gates  of  the  castel  ben  lokked 
with  the  lokkes  that  dame  Isabel  sent  bidder.  1535  COVER- 
DALE  Judg.  iii.  23  Ehud  . .  put  to  y  dore  after  him,  and 
lockte  it.  1590  SIIAKS.  Com.  Krr.  iv.  iv.  73  Were  not  my 
doores  lockt  vp,  and  I  shut  out?  1600  in  A.  Bisset  Ess. 
Hist.  Trutli  v.  218  Maister  Alexander  locked  to  the  study 
door  behind  him.  1651  HOIIHES  Le--iath.  i.  xiii.  62  When 
going  to  sleep,  he  locks  his  dores.  1726  Adv.  Capt.  R. 
jioyle  6'i  The  Hour  drauing  near,  they  lock'd  up  the  Doors 
of  the  House.  1810  BYHON  Juan  i.  clxxxvii,  Juan  ..liking 
not  the  inside,  lock  d  the  out.  1855  MACACI.AY  Hist.  Kit/?. 
xiii.  III.  250  The  reformers  locked  up  the  church  and  de 
parted  with  the  keys.  1900  MACKENZIE  Cnide  Inverness 
43  The  Greyfriars  Churchyard  is  kept  locked. 
fig.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  83  b,  Vf  the  gate 
of  y-  mouth  be  not  shutte  with  the  dore  of  scylence,  & 
locked  with  the  key  of  discrecyon.  1713  GAY  ban  in.  54 
Death  blasts  his  bloom,  and  locks  his  fro/en  eyes.  1859 
FnzGERALD  tr.  Citnar\\.  11899)  71  And  David's  Lips  are 
lock't.  1886  B.  TAYLOR  I'oems,  Sorrow/ill  Music  37  This 
weight  of  grief  Locks  my  lips.  1879  BROWNINI;  Halbcrt  f, 
Hob  61  His  lips  were  loose  not  locked. 

Pro-ccrb.  1855  BoilN  llandbk.  I'roverbs  445  Lock  tile 
stable-door  before  the  steed  is  stolen.  1885  Times  (weekly 
ed.)  ii  Sept.  3,1  This  is  done  probably  on  the  principle  of 
locking  the  stable  door  after  the  horse  has  been  stolen. 

b.  absol.   To  lock  up :  to  lock  up  the  house,  lock 
the  doors. 

1901  A.  HOPE  Tristram  of  Blent  xxvi.  356  *Is  her  lady 
ship  still  out,  ma'am?'  he  [the  butler]  asked...'  I  was  g  'in 
to  lock  up '. . . '  Oh,  go  to  bed  ',  she  cried . . '  We'll  lock  up . . '. 

c.  intr.  Of  a  door :  To  be  locked  ;  to  admit  of 
being  locked. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  H.  ix.  23  Doubly  disparted,  it  did  locke 
and  close,  That  when  it  locked,  none  might  thorough  pas. 
Mod.  The  door  will  not  lock. 

2.  trans.  To  shut  up  or  confine  with  a  lock  ;  to 
put  under  lock  and  key.    Const,  in,  into,  •within. 
Also  with  advs.  in,  up. 

01300  Cursor  M.  17661  In  a  hus  we  lokked  be.  13.. 
A".  Alis.  3936  The  kyng  . .  bad  him  loke  in  prisoun.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  ll'ife's  Prol.  317,  I  trowe,  thou  woldest  loke  me 
in  thy  chiste.  c  1470  HF.NRY  ll'allace  iv.  775  '  To  the  chaw- 
mer,  quhar  he  was  vpon  chance,  Speid  fast',  he  said,  'Wal 
lace  is  lokit  in'.  7^1550  b'reiris  fier:vik  221  in  Dnnbars 
Poems  11893)  292  Lpk  vp  all  in  to  ^one  almery.  1590  MAR 
LOWE  Ed™.  If,  n.  ii.  54  The  lovers  of  fair  Danae,  When  she 
was  lock'd  up  in  a  brazen  tower,  Desir'd  her  more.  1596 
SHAKS.  Mercli.  V.  III.  ii.  42  Away  then,  I  am  lockt  in  one 
of  them,  If  you  doe  lone  me,  you  will  finde  me  out.  1632 
".  HAYWARD  tr.  Kiondis  Eromena  17  Some  dayes  before 

ie  had  begunne  to  locke  himselfe  in  his  chamber.  1713 
SWIFT  Frenzy  y.  TtauiuWk*.  1755  III.  i.  144  We  locked 
his  friend  into  a  closet.  1732  POPE  Har.  Sat.  n.  ii.  13  Your 
wine  lock'd  up,  If  then  plain  bread  and  milk  will  do  the  feat, 
The  pleasure  lies  in  you,  and  not  the  meat,  a  1745  Swli  r 
Direct.  Servants,  Butler  33  Always  lock  up  a  Cat  in  a 
Closet  where  you  keep  your  China  Plates,  for  fear  the  Mice 
may  steal  in  and  break  them.  1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Sliop 
Ixi,  The  little  cell  in  which  he  was  locked  up  for  the  night. 
1891  Law  Times  Kef.  LXI1I.  690/2  The  defendant  ..  had 
given  distinct  orders  to  Nunney  never  to  lock  anyone  up. 

3.  trans/,     a.    To   enclose,   hem    in,    surround. 
Chiefly  wilh  in. 

c  1400'  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxvi.  265  Alle  faste  y  lokked  and 
enclosed  with  highe  Mountaynes.  a  1400-50  .-I  lexander 
5495  He  lockis  in  ane  ser  limy  with  a  laith  mey[n]he.  1691 
T.  H[ALF.]  Ace.  New  Invent,  p.  Ixii,  The  great  winding  of 
the  River.. locks  in  the  Water  that  it  cannot  make  that 
haste  down  to  the  Sea  that  it  would.  1793  SMEATON  Eddy- 
stone  L.  $  199  Lodged  in  a  dovetail  recess,  wherein  it  was 
locked  fast  on  three  sides.  1833  TENNYSON  Pal.  Art  249 
A  still  salt  pool,  lock'd  in  with  bars  of  sand.  1837  LOCKHART 
Scott  19  July  an.  1821,  He  and  ..his companion,  found  them 
selves  locked  in  the  crowd,  somewhere  near  Whitehall.  1837 
DISRAELI  /  'enetia  VI.  i,  So  completely  is  the  land  locked  with 
hills.  1851  DIXON  II-'.  Penn  xxiii.  (1872)  201  The  vessel  was 
locked  in  ice. 

b.  To  keep  securely  or  render  inaccessible,  as  if 
in  a  locked  receptacle.     Chiefly  with  ;«/>. 

1562  WINJET  Cert.  Tractates  iii.  Wks.  1888  I.  27  Worthy 
to  be  lokit  in  the  memorie  of  thaim  quba  [etc.].  1646  SIR 
T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  vi.  194  The  seed  of  plants  lockt 
up  and  capsulated  in  their  husks.  1646  J.  HALL  Horx  I'ac. 
92  Keepe  your  secrets  fast  lock't  up.  1652  NEEDHAM  tr. 
Sclden's  Mare  Cl.  Ep.  Ded.  2  A  Jewel,  .lockt  up  in  a  Lan 
guage  unknown  to  the  greatest  part  of  that  Nation.  1666 
Rhode  Islantt  Col.  Kec.  (1857)  II.  159  In  the  hardest  winters 
when  the  Massachusetts  and  others,  .are  fast  locked  up  with 
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her  ideas  in  a  country  town.  1796  MORSE  Atner.  C?eog:  II. 
101  The  seaports  in  Holland  and  Germany  are  every  winter 
locked  up  with  ice.  1807-8  Svu.  SMITH  Plymlcys  £«*/.  Wks. 
1859  II.  163-2  The  very  same  wind  ..  locks  you  up  in  the 
British  Channel.  1838  PRF.SCOTT  Ferd.  $  fs.  (1846)  I.  vni. 
376  Their  [sc.  Arabians']  literature  . .  locked  up  in  a  char- 
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acter.  so  difficult  of  access  to  European  scholars.  1855 
BAIN  Senses  <v  Int.  III.  ii.  §  26  (1864)  507  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  suggested  that  metallic  substances  were  locked  up  in 
soda,  potash,  and  lime.  1859  Gt'LLicK  &  TIMRS  Paint.  222 
Some  colours,  .ate  perfectly  permanent  when  'lo>  ked  up'  ito 
use  the  painter's  phrase)  in  oil.  1879  NTAINER  Music  of  Bible 
157  Their  secrets  remain  forever  locked  up. 

c.  Comm.  and  Kinance.    To  lock  up  :  To  invest 
(capital)  in  something  that  is  not  easily  convertible 
into  money. 

1692  LOCKE  Consid.  Loiver,  Interest  113  If  one  Third  of 
the  Money  imploy'd  in  Trade  were  locked  up, '. .  must  not 
the  Land-holders  receive  i  less  for  their  Goods.  1833  Hr. 
MAKIINEAU  Briery  (  'n\'k  iv.  73  The  money  he  had  locked 
up  in  land  would  never  be  productive  while  he  remained  its 
owner.  1848  MILL  i'ol.  Kcan.  i.  v.  §  9  (1876)  52  To  set 
free  a  capital  which  would  be  otherwise  locked  up  in  a  form 
useless  for  the  support  of  labour.  1868  RO<;KKS  Pol.  Eeon. 
xi.  (18761  149  A  banker  cannot  afford.. to  have  his  capital 
locked  up  in  long  advances. 

d.  Of  sleep,  stupefying  agencies,  enchantment  : 
To  hold  fast,  overpower  completely.   Also  with  up. 

1725  POPE  Oiiyss.  x.  77  Me,  lock'd  in  sleep,  my  faithless 
crew  bereft  Of  all  the  blessings  of  your  god-like  gift  !  1789 
CHARLOTTE  SMITH  b'.tlieliiide  (1814)  V.  258  He  endeavoured 
to  awaken  her  from  the  heavy  shock  which  seemed  to  ba\e 
locked  up  her  senses.  1860  TYNDALL  C,l:ic.  \.  xvi.  119  Went 
to  bed,  where  I  lay  fast  locked  in  sleep  for  eight  hours. 
1873  W.  I'.KIKK  Serin,  .y  Coiuinnn.  Addr.  199  His  miml 
maybe  locked  up  in  insensibility.  1879  GEO.  Kuoi -( 'oil. 
Brcakf.  l\  834  That  border-world  Of  dozing  ere  the  sense 
is  fully  locked.  1885  94  R.  BRIDGES  b'.ros  <y  Psyche  Nov. 
xxvi,  'Art  thou  the  woman  of  the  earth',  she  said,  'That 
hast  in  sorceries  mine  Kros  lockt  ?  ' 

4.  To  shut  oft  with  or  as  with   a  lock  from  (a 
person)  ;  to  preclude  or  prevent  from  (something) 
by  or  as  by  locking.     Also  with  up. 

1601  SIIAKS.  Jul.  ( '.  iv.  iii.  So  When  Marcus  Bruins 
growes  so  Covetous,  To  locke  such  Rascall  Counters  from 
bis  Friends  1611  •-  ( 'yinb.  \\ .  iv.  2  To  locke  it  \sc .  lile]  From 
Action  and  Adventure.  1613  Minni.ETON  Tri.  /VH^AWks. 
(Uullen)  VII.  243  He-locks  his  ear  from  those  sweet  charms. 
1688  l.ond.  C,az.  No.  2378  4  Lost  . .,  a  brown  bay  Fiily,  . . 
being  locked  from  taking  Horse.  1700  CONGKEVE  ll'ayof 
It  'orMi\-.  v,  Do  you  lock  your  self  up  from  me,  to  make  my 
search  more  Curious  ?  1735  Poi'i:  rrol.  .\at.  19  Is  there,  who, 
lock'd  from  ink  and  paper,  scrawls  With  des[/rate  charcoal 
round  his  darken'd  walls?  1742  YorNi;  .\V.  Tit.  ix.  285 
Angels  cannot  guess  The  period  ;  from  created  beings 
lock'd  Indarkness.  i78$J.  PHILLIPS  Treat.  InlatidNavig. 
vi,  Large  tracts  of  country  are  locked  up  from  commerce. 

5.  Lock  out.  a.  To  turn  (a  person'  out,  and  lock 
the  door  against  him.     f  Also,  to  lock  forth,     b. 
To  prevent  the  entrance   of  .persons)  by  locking 
the  door;    hence,  (of  an  employer)  to  refuse  em 
ployment  to  (a  body  of  operatives)  as  a  means  of 
coercion.     (Cf.  LOCK-OUT  sb.) 

1590  SHAKS.  Cam.  Krr.  iv.  i.  tS  For  locking  me  out  of  my 
doores  by  day.  Ibid.  iv.  iv.  98  Say  wherefore  didst  thou 
locke  me  forth  to  day'.'  1592  —  Rotii.  tj-  Jnl.  i.  i.  145  Shuts 
vp  his  windows,  lockes  faire  day-light  out.  1842  F.  K.  P.M;I:T 
Milfard  Malv.  53  When  I  was  being  locked  put  of  yonder 
church.  1861  Lie  i  TON  COOK  /'.  Foster's  D.  i,  I  am  locked 
out.  1868  ROGERS  Pol.  Econ.  ix.  (1876)  89  Large  funds 
are  subscribed,  out  of  which  labourers  on  strike  or  locked- 
out  are  supported. 

6.  To  fasten,  make  or  set  fast,  fix  ;  teclin.  to  fasten 
or  engage  (one  part  of  a  machine)  to  another;  also 
in  passive,  (of  a  joint)  to  be  rendered  rigid.     To 
lock  up  a  form   (Printing   :    to   fix  the  types  or 
pages  in  a  metal  frame  so  as  to  prepare  them  for 
press,  etc. 

1670-98  LASSELS  I'ajr.  Italy  II.  106,  I  saw  the  great  chair 
which  fockelh  fast  any  man  that  sitteth  down  in  it.  1674 
N.  FAIRFAX  Hulk  ff  Selv.  Contents,  The  world  no  heap,  but 
a  set  of  Bodies  lockt  fast  together.  1683  MOXON  Aleck. 
E.i-erc.,  Printing  viii,  The  Office  of  these  Quoyns  are  to 
Lock  up  the  Form,  viz.  to  wedge  it  up  . .  close  together. 
1816  .Mechanic  I.  370  This  scape-wheel  is  locked  on  its  ex 
treme  point,  and  unlocks  in  an  easy  manner.  Ibid.  411  The 
wheels  are  locked,  without  spring. work,  perfectly  safe  from 
getting  out  of  order.  1824  J.  JOHNSON  'lypogr.  II.  xiv.  495 
It  is  the  business  of  the  person  who  locks-up  the  form,  to 
ascertain  whether  all  the  pages  are  of  an  equal  length. 
1825).  NICHOLSON  Opera!.  Mechanic  38  A  locking  clutch 
is  tilted  upon  the  spindle  between  these  two  wheels,  and 
can  be  made  to  lock  either  one  of  the  wheels  to  the  spindle, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  leaves  the  other  disengaged.  1841 
I.ANF  Arab.  Xts.  I.  to  His  teeth  were  locked  together. 
1899  A  Mint's  Syst.  Mat.  VII.  142  Every  attempt  at  move 
ment  .  .locking  the  limb  in  a  tetanoid  spasm. 

b.  To  put  a  lock  on  the  foot  of  (a  horse) ;    to 
fasten  (a  wheel)  so  as  to  keep  it  from  turning.    Cf. 
LOCK  sb.-  3,  4. 

1694  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3011/4  An  Iron  grey  Colt.  .Lockt  on 
the  further  Foot  before.  1825  COBBETT  Rur.  A  tdei  19  1  he 
descent  so  steep  as  to  require  the  wheel  of  the  chaise  to  be 
locked.  1884  (.  G.  BOURKE  Smite-Dance  Maquis  i.  8  The 
driver  got  out,  locked  the  wheels,  and  walked. 

c.  'intr.  for  reft.    Of  mechanism,  a  joint  (e.g. 
the  knee-joint)  :  To  become  fixed  or  set  fast,    f  Of 
an  animal's  flanks  :  To  draw  together,  shrink. 

1658  R.  WHITE  tr.  Digby's  Pcnvd.  Symp.  (1660)  124  The  dog 
not  being  able  to  take  any  nourishment,  his  flanks  do  Jock 
up.  1869  W.  BLADES  Bks.  in  Chains  (1892)  219  Our  artist. . 
has  put  quoins  at  the  head  and  foot  too,  making  the  pages 
lock  up  all  round  the  chase— truly  a  mechanical  puzzle.  1901 
It'fttm  Caz.  i  Oct.  5/2  The  accident  was  due  to  the  rudder 
locking.  1902  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  12  Apr.  879  When  he 
attempted  to  bend  the  knee  it  locked. 

7.  To  fix  or  join  firmly  by  interlacing  or  littmg 
of  parts  into  each  other.     Also  with  together,  up. ' 
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1592  SIIAKS.  I'ca.  lj  Ad.  228  And  when  from  thence  he 
sti  uggles  to  be  gone.  She  locks  her  lillie  fingers  one  in  one. 
1598  —  Merry  II'.  v.  v.  81  Pray  you,  lock  hand  in  hand. 
1608  ] 'cr/'.v//.  Trag.  i.  ii.  Not  as  a  man  repentant,  kit  half 
mad  He  siis  and  sullenly  locks  up  his  arms.  1720  DF.  FOR 
(  apt.  Singleton  xi.  18401  187  The  Portuguese  ..  ran  their 
bowsprit  into  UK  fore  part  of  our  main  shrouds,,  and  so  we 
lay  lucked  after  that  manner.  1725  Poi'i;  Otlyss.  ix.  512  In 
his  deep  fleece  my  grasping  hands  I  lock,  a  1728  \VoomvAnn 
.V<(/.  Hist.  Fossils  l.  (17^9)  I.  159  The  Columns  were  incor 
porated  with,  and  lock'd  into  each  other.  1772-84  COOK  /  'oy. 
(1790)  IV.  1461  It  was  required,  that,  -we  should,  have  our 
hands  locked  together.  1859  TKNNYSON  I'ivien  288  Merlin 
lock'd  his  hand  in  hers.  1867  SMYTH  .S<t//i>r's  \\'onl-l>k., 
Lock,  to  entangle  the  lower  yards  when  tacking.  1893 
McCAinilY  Red  Diamonds  III.  233  Grantou  ..  locked  his 
right  leg  round  liland's  leg  in  an  attempt  to  throw  him. 
b.  intr.  for  refl.  To  interlock,  intertwine. 

1688  CI.AV  i  ON  in '/'/;//.  I  runs.  XVII.  791  The  Heads  of 
tl.e  Branches  of  the  Kuers  interfere  and  lock  one  within 
another.  1806  C.nzet'fer  Scot .  (ed.  2)  94  The  stones  are 
.  made  to  lock  into  one  another  with  grooves  and  projec 
tions.  1858  Merc .  Marine  Mag.  V.  227  Until .  .you  observe 
the  North  and  Inner  South  Heads  locking. 

C.  Fencing.  \  ,a  -  EMIACE  f.  17  'pl>s\  (/<) 
(see  cjuot.  1782). 

1579  GOSSON  Sell.  Afaise  (Arb.)  46  Teaching  the  people 
howe  to  warde,  and  how  to  locke,  howe  to  thrust,  and  how- 
to  strike.  1592  Arden  of  l''cTtrsha>n  H  2  b,  When  he  should 
bane  lockt  with  both  his  hilts  He  in  a  l.rauery  tlorisht  oner 
his  head.  1782  RKI:S  Chambers' Cycl.,  '1  o  Lock,  in  Fencing, 
is  to  seize  your  adversary's  sword-arm,  by  turning  your  left 
arm  round  it,  after  closing  your  parade,  shell  to  shell,  in 
order  to  disarm  him.  (So  in  mod.  Diets.) 

d.  To  lock  horns :     of  cattle,,  to  entangle  the 
horns  mutually  in  lighting.     Hence  fig.  U.S.,  to 
engnge  in  combat  with  (some  one  . 

1865  SWINHLKNF.  Atnlanta  942  Then  shall  the  heifer  and 
her  mate  lock  hoins.  1888  BKVCF.  A in,-r.  Cinninu'.  II.  in. 
l.vx.  562  nr'tf,  The  Boss  of  Tammany,  with  wlionr  Mr.  Cleve 
land  had  at  an  earlier  period  in  his  career  'locked  horns  '. 
1901  I '.  S.  Ci'rrefp.  in  Acatlemy  25  Mar.  240/2  We  should 
hardly  feel  warranted  in  locking  horns  with  Tammany  Hall. 

e.  To  embrace  closely;  also,  to  grapple  in  com 
bat.     Now  only  passive,    lit.  and_/^r. 

1611  SHAKS.  I'.'int.  '/'.  v.  ii.  83  Slice,  .locks  her  in  embrac 
ing,  as  if  shee  would  pin  her  to  her  heart.  1646  F.VANCE 
NobleOrd.  15  The  Devill  thought  to  have  lockt  Job  upon 
that  hip.  1828  SCOTT  /•'.  M.  I'erth  xxxii,  Catharine.. was 
locked  in  the  arms  of  Louise.  1854  M.  ARNOLD  X-*vitzer- 
luiiif,  1'arcit.1.  ii  Lock'd  in  each  other's  arms  we  stood. 
1878  I'.osw.  SMITH  Carthage  252  Before  the  two  armies 
became  locked  in  the  deadly  combat  now  to  be  related. 
1893  TKAU.I.  Social Eng.  Introd.  35  The  birth  and  early  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century  found  our  country  still  locked  in 
the  death-giajiple  with  Napoleon. 

8.  Mil.  (See  quot.  1802.)  absol.  and  passive. 
1802   C.  JAMES   Milit.   Itict.,    To    Lock   up,   to  take  the 

closest  possible  order  in  line  or  in  file.  The  expression  is 
derived  from  the  lot-k-step.  1844  Rcgitl.  ,\  Ord.  Army  264 
He  is  to  take  care  that,  .the  rear  ranks,  .are  well  locked  up. 
1847  Infantry  Man.  (1854)  56  He  will  see  that  the  rear 
rank  locks  well  up.  ^1860  H.  Sn -Attr  Seaman's  ( 'atech.  11 
In  loading  what  precautions  are  necessary?  To  lock  close 
up  wilh  the  front  rank  to  pre\ent  accident. 

9.  J'riiiling.   ^See  quot. 

1820  SCOTT  f'ose  Ii  ks.  IV.  Biographies  II.  11870)  325  A 
leaf  in  the  former  [sc.  a  copy  nt  Caxton's  Book  of  Troy] 
was  what  is  technically  called  locked,  {/•'oiitnote}  Such  is 
the  phrase  when,  by  an  error  at  press,  the  reverse  has  been 
printed  on  the  side  of  the  leaf  which  should  have  presented 
the  obverse,  so  that  page  \z  precedes  31. 

10.  intr.  Of  a  vehicle:    To  admit  of  the  fore- 
wheels'  passing  askew  under  the  body  of  the  car 
riage.    -Said  also  of  the  wheel.    (Cf.  LOCK  sl>.-  15.) 

1669  WORLIDGK  .S>.vr\  /i£-7-/V.(i6£0  328  To  Lock,  is  a  term 
Used  by  Diivers  in  moving  the  fore  wheels  of  a  Waggon  to 
and  fro.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kerseyl,  To  lock,  among 
Drivers,  to  move  the  wheels  of  a  Waggon  to  and  fro.  1805 
DICKSON  J'ract.  Agric.  I.  33  A  very  useful  improvement  . . 
is  that  of  leaving  the  space  sufficiently  deep  in  the  bed  of 
the  waggon  for  the  fore  wheels  to  lock  round  in  the  shortest 
curve.  1851  lllustr.  (  atal.  Ct.  E.vhib.  260  When  locking, 
the  carriage  draws  the  lever/'  from  its  recess.  1873  Miss 
BROUCHTON  A'amy  III.  148  The  road  is  narrow,  and  the 
coach  will  not  lock.  1879  Cassell's  Techn.  Ediic.  IV.  174 
The  front  wheel,  .has  to  lock  or  turn  under  the  arch. 

11  Engineering  and  Aavigation.  a.  intr.  To 
provide  locks  for  the  passage  of  vessels,  b.  Of  a 
canal :  To  pass  by  a  lock  into.  Also  of  the  vessel : 
To  pass  down,  in,  or  out  through  a  lock.  Of 
persons :  To  pass  out  through  an  air-lock,  c. 
trans.  To  pass  (a  vessel)  down,  in,  out  or  through 
by  means  of  a  lock  d.  intr.  To  take  a  boat 
into  a  lock.  e.  trans.  To  furnish  (a  canal)  with 
locks;  to  shut  off  (a.  portion  of  a  river)  by  means 
of  a  lock. 

a.  1769  in  Pictou  L'pool  Mimic.  Rec.  (1886)  II.  24,  This 
Council  will  .  lock  down  to  the  sea  shore  there  at  their  own 

b.  "795  J-  PHILLIPS  Hist.  Inland  Nnvig.  Add.  168  The 
canal  locks  into  the  river  at  Beeston  Meadow.    1840  Emd, 
Hull  Dfcks  Comni.  121  They  will  have  to  lock  in  and  out 
again.     1857-8  t'roc.  Inst.   Civ.  F.ngin.   XVII.   397   Two 
long  levels  of  a   canal   locking   from   one   into  the   other. 
1897  Ovting  (U.  S.)  XXX.  364/2  There  was  less  trouble 
in    locking  down  at   the   various   levels.      1899   Altbntt's 
Syst.  iMed.  VII.  41  Too  rapid  a  reduction  of  the  pressure 
in  'locking  out ',  that  is  in  passing  from  the  caisson  through 
the  lock  or  ante-chamber  in  which  the  pressure  should 
be  gradually  reduced. 

c.  1840  Evid.  Hull  Docks  Comm.  121  The  small  vessels 
.  .would  have  to  be  locked  in  and  out.     1857-8  Prac.  Inst. 
Civ.  Ktigin.  XVII.  397  An  up  train  [of  boats],  which  had 
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been  locked  through  from  the  lower  level.     1876  STEVENSON    ' 
in  Kncycl.  Brit.  IV.  788/1  Vessels  are  locked  down  from 
the  sea  into  the  [North  Holland]  canal. 

d.  1857  P.  COLQUHOUN  Comp.  Oarsman's  Guide  18  Care 
must  be  taken  in  locking  with  a  barge,  to  keep  astern  of  her. 

e.  1892  Pall  Mall  G.   24  Nov.    2/1  The  portion  of  the 
river  thus  diverted  would  then  be  locked  off. 

t  Lock,  v*  Obs.  or  arch.  [ad.  Du.  lokkcn  = 
G.  lockenJ\  trans.  To  allure,  entice.  Also  absol. 

1481  CAXTON  R cynard  (.\T\>.}  no,  I  am  no  byrde  to  be 
locked  ne  take  by  chaf.  156*  TURNER  Baths  Pref.,  Flock- 
inge  byrdes..ceas  not  locking  and  calling,  if  they  heare  any 
of  their  kindes.  1855  KINGSLEY  Wcst'v.  llol  xv,  Tis  just 
like  that  old  Lucy,  to  lock  a  poor  maid  into  shame. 

Lockable  (lfrkab'1).  [f.  LOCK  z».i  +  -ABLE.] 
That  can  be  locked. 

1893  Field  4  Mar.  335/1  Lockable  hatches.  1898  Century 
Mag.]a.n.  375  i  Some  clever  Japanese  artisans  then  made 
the  paper-walls  . .  eye-proof,  and  the  openings  cunningly 
lockable. 

Lockage  (^''kt-d3\  [f.  LOCK  sb.  and  v.  +  -AGE.] 

tl.  The  means  of  locking  or  fitting  pieces  of 
timber)  together.  Obs. 

1677  PLOT  O.rfordsh.  272  Whose  Lockages  \sc.  of  the  roof 
of  the  Sheldoniau  Theatre]  being  so  quite  different  from 
any  before  mentioned. 

2.  (See  LOCK  sb.-  9,  9  c.) 

a.  The  amount  of  rise  or  fall  effected  by  a  lock 
or  series  of  locks. 

1770  J.    BKINLH.KY  Sttrr.  Thames  2  The  Length  will  be 
about  a  Mile,  and  the  Fall  or  Lockage  ten  Feet.     1795  J. 
PHILLIPS  Hist.  Inland Xavig.  Addenda  5  The  total  lockage 
is  five  hundred  and  forty-four  feet,  viz.  four  hundred  and 
ninety-six    feet   fall,   and    forty-eight    feet    rise.       1829   J. 
MACA'I  LEY  Hist.  New  York  I.  184  The  ascending  and  de 
scending  lockage  is  about  one  thousand  and  thirty-two  feet. 
1879  Daily  Neivs  28  Aug.  3/2  From  Chicago  to  Montreal. , 
there  are  . .  56  locks,  and  a  total  lockage  of  564  feet. 

b.  Toll  paid  for  going  through  a  lock  or  locks. 

1771  Act  ii  Geo.  Ill,  c.  45  §  9  Which  price  or  lockage 
shall   be.  .painted. .on   Boards,  on  the   said    Locks.     1800 
CoLQUHut'N  Comm.  Thames  xv.  483  The  price  of  lockage  is 
not  to  exceed  4d  per  ton  per  lock.     1819  Stat.  Massach.  19 
June,  Tull  or  lockage  at  the  lock  or  locks.     1856  Farmers 
Mag.  Nov.  424  The  expense  of  lockage,  transhipment,  &c. 

c.  The  construction  and  working  of  locks ;  also, 
the  aggregate  of  locks  constructed. 

1809  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  403/1  Nearly  200  feet  of  lock 
age.  1834  R.  STEVENSON  in  Trans.  Highland  Sec.  VI.  133 
The  great  desideratum  in  the  Railway-system,  must  doubt 
less  lie  in  a  convenient  mode  of  lockage,  for  raising  the 
waggons  from  one  level  to  another.  1830  Klatfcw.  Mag. 
XXVII.  459  To  convert  the.,  river  by  lockage  into  a  channel 
capable  of  receiving,  .vessels.  1839  SOUTHKY  in  Q.  Rev. 
LXIIL  426  This  line  was.  .impeded,  .by  an  enormous  quan 
tity  of  lockage.  1853-4  Proc.  Inst.  Civ.  Engin.  (1854)  XIII. 
2iS  It  was  the  same  thing  hydrostatically,  ..  whether  the 
lockage  was  up  or  down,  or  indeed,  whether  there  was  any 
vessel  at  all  in  the  lock.  1861  S  MILKS  Engineers  I.  iv.  452 
Brindley's  plan  was.  .to  cut  the  level  as  flat  as  possible,  in 
order  to  avoid  lockage.  1883  Manch.  Exam.  19  Dec.  4/5 
The  ..  drainage  area  of  the  coal-bearing  rocks  along  the 
route  of  the  proposed  Canal  would  give  a  sufficient  amount 
of  water  for  lockage. 

d.  attrib.)  as  lockage-system^  -water. 

1816  Mechanic  I.  317  (titU\  Method  of  saving  lockage 
water,  in  Canals,  Docks,  and  Navigation.  1861  SMILES 
Engineers  II.  147  Powerful  steam-engines  were  also  erected 
to  pump  back  the  lockage  water  into  the  canal  above.  1895 
Forum  (N.  Y.)  Aug.  750  The  lockage  system  of  the  Wei- 
land  [canal]  is  out  of  date. 

IiO'Ckchester.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  5  loke- 
cheste.  [perh.  f.  LOCK  vl  +  CHEST  +  -KR  i,  in 

allusion  to  the  creature's  habit  of  rolling  itself  up 
tightly.]  A  woodlouse. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pam.  310/2  Locchestcr,  wyrm.  a  1483 
Ibid.  316  '2  (MS.  S.)  Lnltckestcr,  worm.  14..  l-'oc.  in  Wr.- 
Wiilcker  597/8  Mnlttpcs,  a  lokeclieste,  or  a  -hrympe.  1847- 
78  HAI.LIWF.LL  s.v.  Lockchesf,  A  gardener  [in  Oxfordshire] 
used  to  call  the  wood-louse  lockchester. 

t  Lockdor.  Obs.  rare—  '.  [f.  LOCK  v.1  4-  DOOR 
sb.  or  perh.  DOR  .r/'.1]  =  prec. 

11440  Promp.  Pan1.  311/2  Lokdore,  wyrme,.  .multipes. 

Locke,  obs.  form  of  LUCK. 

Locked  (Vkt),  «.1  [f.  LOCK  $/>.i  +  -ED-.] 
Having  locks  or  tresses.  (Cf.  the  parasynthetio 
derivatives  golden-locked,  long-locked.'} 

1871  R.  ELLIS  tr.  Catullus  Ixiv.  98  The  maid,  for  a  guest 
so  sunnily  lock'd  deep  sighing. 

Locked  (l?kt),  a*     [f.  LOCK  jfl.2  +  -ED 2.] 

1.  Furnished  with  a  (pad)lock. 

1786  BURNS  Twa  Dogs  13  His  locked,  letter'd,  braw  brass 
collar. 

2.  Of  a  canal :   Provided  with  locks. 

1884  Pall  Mall  G.  23  Feb.  8/2  A  '  locked  '  ship  canal  for 
large  ocean  steamers  between  Kuncorn  and  Manchester. 

Locked  Ufkt;,  ///.  a.  [f.  LOCK  z».i  +  -ED*,] 
In  senses  of  the  vb. :  Closed  with  a  lock  and  key, 
closely  fastened  or  entwined,  etc.  Alsoy?^. 

c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  iv.  234  A  loklate  [r.  r.  lokkit]  bar. 
was  drawyn  ourthourth  the  dur.  1580  Burgh  Rec.  Glasgow 
(18321  125  For  taking  awaye  of  ane  lokit  dur,  wl  key  of  ane 
stabill.  1605  Ii.  JONSON  Volpone  iv.  i,  Your  gar  be  ..  must 
be  ..  Very  reseru'd  and  lock't.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  fy  Cr.  iv, 
iv.  39  Iniurie  of  chance  . .  forcibly  preuents  Our  lockt 
embrasures.  1857  Abridg.  Specif.  Patents  Storing",  etc. 
(1871)  96  A  locked  tambour  stitch  having  a  running  thread 
passed  through  the  loops.  1871  TVNDAI.L  f-'ragm.  Sci.  (1879) 
II.  v.  63  By  the  same  agent  we  tear  asunder  the  locked  atoms 
of  a  chemical  compound.  1883  ANME  THOMAS  Mod.  H<<it^<- 
7(v/iri34,  I. .left  it  in  a  locked  drawer  in  my  wardrobe.  1883 
R.  W.  DIXON  Mano  11.  iii.  72  Then  the  locked  mountains 


either  hand  that  stood  Met  knee  to  knee.  1895  R.  KIPLING 
in  Pall  A/all  G.  30  July  2/3  A  locked  and  swaying  mob 
that  moved  from  right  to  left  and  from  left  to  right  along 
the  bank.  1895  IVestm,  i-az.  26  Nov.  2/3  Years  of  locked  and 
agonised  joints.  190*  Brit.  l\Ied.  Jrnl,  12  Apr.  878  Limited 
movement  in  knee  \\bich  becomes  locked  if  moved  much. 

b.  With  up. 

1593  SHAKS.  Liter.  446  Shee  much  amaz'd  breakes  ope 
her  lockt  vp  eyes.  1676  MACE  Mustek's  Mfottumtttt  title-p., 
All  Its  Occult  Lock'd-up  Secrets  Plainly  laid  Open.  1721 
RAMSAY  Morning  Interview  8  He  starts  with  lock'd-up 
eyes.  1854  DICKI-INS  Hard  T.  11.  i,  A  locked-up  iron 
room  with  three  locks.  1891  Daily  News  9  Dec.  6/3 
Locked-up  securities  left  on  the  hands  of  the  bank. 

c.  Locked  jaw  :  (a)   a  jaw  set  fast  by  spas 
modic  contraction  of  the  muscles;    (b}    — LOCK 
JAW,  and  occas.  =  JAW-FALL  2. 

(a)  1765  Phil.  Trans.  LV.  86,  I  was  soon  convinced  she 
had  that  terrible  symptom,  a  locked  jaw.     i8oa  JASK  WEST 
Infidel  Father  III.  4  A  private  ball  has  been  known  to  save 
half  a  county  from  such  an  immoderate  fit  of  yawning,  that 
people  grew  apprehensive  of  locked  jaws.     1822-34  Good's 
Study  Aled.   (ed.  4)   II.  269    In   some,  a  locked-jaw  takes 
place  about  the  seventh  day  from  the  operation. 

(b)  1767  GOOCH  Treat.  Wounds  I.  331  A  convulsive  con 
traction  called   the   locked-jaw   came  on.     1788  [see  JAW- 
FALL  2].     1799  M.  USDHRWOOD  Dis.  ofChildr.  (ed.  4)  I.  19 
note,  The  formidable  disease  so  fatal  to  new-born  children 
in   the    West-Indies,   called    the   locked-jaw,  or  jaw-fallen. 
1841  Penny  Cycl.  XXL  363/2  Locked-jaw  is  not  an  infre 
quent   disease   among    sheep.      1845    CARI.VI.E   Cromwell 
(1873)  I.  L   5  So  that  no  man  shall  henceforth  contemplate 
them  ..  without  danger  of  locked-jaw. 

Locker  (V'kaj),  sb.i  Also  5  6  loker  e,  -yr. 
[f.  LOCK  sb.-  or  T'.1  +  -EK  -.] 

I.  One  who  locks. 

1.  An  officer  at  the  Custom  House,  in  charge  of 
a  locked-up  warehouse,  acting  under  the  warehouse- 
keeper. 

1735  f.  CHAMBERLAYNE  St.  Gt.  Brit,  n  in.  200  (List  of 
Excise  Officers!,  Six  Lockers  at  the  Tea  Warehous-js,  each 
3o/.  per  Ann.  1812  J.  SMVTH  Pract.  of  Customs  11821)  361 
The  Locker  in  attendance  at  the  Warehouse  receives  notice 
of  the  Merchant's  intention  to  ship  the  Goods.  1858  in 
SiM.MON'cs  Diet.  Trade.  1887  Daily  Nws  7  Apr.  67 
Robert  Lecky,  the  prisoner's  father,  ..had  been  a  locker  in 
the  service  of  the  Customs. 

2.  slang.  (See  quot.) 

1718  C.  HIGGIN  True  Discov.  (Farmer),  I  am  a  locker, 
I  leave  goods  at  a  house  and  borrow  money  on  them,  pre 
tending  that  they  are  made  in  London. 

3.  With  advs. 

•751  Hist.  Ace.  66  note,  Had  it  fell  into  the  Hands  of 
one  of  the  Park-Lockers-up.  1887  Fall  Malt  G.  18  Oct. 
4/1  Young  men  may  remain  out  until  twelve  on  leaving 
their  names  with  the  locker-up.  1894  Athenaeum  30  June 
831/2  In  several  pitched  battles  between  the  two  parties  the 
lockers-out  were  successful. 

II.  A  means  of  locking. 

4.  techn.  Something  that  locks  or  closes;  f'a 
stopper,  a  slop  to  a  bell. 

1417  in  Snrtets  Misc.  (1888)  13  That  the  water  be  ledde 
doune.  .be  a  pype  of  lede  closed  wyth  a  loker.  1545  AW- 
Iffiv  C/mrc/tw.  Ace.  (Camden)  21  Item,  for  settynge  up  of  a 
loker  to  drawe  the  corde  before  the  crucitixe.  1569  {hid. 
139  Item,  a  locker  and  a  handell  ffor  the  second  bell.  .\\\}d. 
1844  G.  DOIJD  Textile  Mtiftuf.  vii.  211  Bobbin*,  pushers, 
lockers,  point-bars.  1883  GKESLF.V  Gloss.  Coal  Mitring  159 
Locker,  a  short  iron  or  \\uoden  bar  fur  scotching  tram  wheels 
on  inclined  roads. 

t  b.   =  LOCKET  2.  Obs. 

1660  Act  12  C/ifis.  //,  c.  4  Sched.,  Lockers  or  Chapes  for 
Daggers. 

III.  A  locked  or  enclosed  receptacle. 

5.  A  box  or  chest  with  a  lock  ;  also,  a  small  cup 
board,  e.g.  one  attached  to  a  bench,  or  placed  under 
a  window-seat. 

C1440  Fromp.  Parv.  311 '2  Lokere,  eistella.  1447  BOKKN- 
HAM  Scyntys  (Roxb.)  31  They  ..trussyd  the  body  in  a  l',ker 
oftre.  1463  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  19  The  bulle  and  the 
bu-^hoppees  seelys..he  set  in  a  loker  of  burde  for  brekyng 
of  the  seelys.  1719  DK  FOR  Crusoe  \.  ii,  Some  small  Loafeui 
to  put  in  some  Huttles  of  such  Liquor  as  he  thought  fit  to 
drink.  1754  MRS.  DELANY  Lett,  to  Mrs.  Delves  296,  I  have 
ordered  lockers  to  your  windows.  1807  J.  E.  SMITH  Fliys. 
Hot.  509  The  specimens  thus  pasted,  are  conveniently  kept 
in  lockers.  18*3  P.  NICHOLSON  Fract.  Bnild.  237  Some 
benches  have  a  locker,  or  cavity.  1873  J.  RICHARDS  Wood- 
it>nrkin%  Factories  TI?  The  planers,  lathes,  and  drills  have 
their  lockers.  1886  W.  J.  TUCKER  E.  Europe  316  Iliana's 
trousseau  was  stored  away  in  the  stout  old  heavy  lockers. 

b.  A'aitt.  A  chest  or  compartment  for  con 
taining  clothes,  stores,  ammunition,  etc.  Often 
with  word  prefixed  to  indicate  its  use,  as  chain-^ 
shot-locker.  Boatswain's  locker-,  'a  chest  in  small 
craft  wherein  material  for  working  upon  rigging  is 
kept '  (Smyth  Sailors  \Vord-hk.  1867).  (Not)  a  shot 
in  the  locker,  u?ed  fig.  for:  (no1)  money  in  one's 
pocket,  (notf  a  chance  left.  Laid  in  the  lockers  fig., 
dead.  Kor  Davy  Jones's  locker  see  DAVY  JONES. 

1626  CAPT.  SMITH  Accid,  J 'ng .  Sea-men  \\  A  Hamacke, 
the  lockers,  the  round-house  (etc  ].  a  1641  SIN  W.  MONSON 
i\a.val  Tracts  in.  (1704)  356/2  The  (.Junuer  is.. to  have  his 
Shot  in  a  Locker  new  every  Piece.  1644  MANWAYRIXG 
Sea-mans  Diet.  s.v..  Any  little  boxe*.  or  as  it  were,  Cub- 
bords  which  are  made  by  the  Ships-sides  to  put  in  shot  by 
the  Peeces, .. are  i  by  a  common  name)  called  Lockers.  1726(1. 
ROBERTS  Four  Years  I'oy.  41  Heaving  the  rest  into  David 
Jones's  Locker.  1793  Trans.  .SVv.  Arts  XL  188  Coiling 
the  line  in  the  front  locker.  1815  SCUTT  Guy  M.  xxxiii, 
Brown's  dead— shot— laid  in  the  lockers,  man.  1835 
MARRVAT  Jac.  Faithf.  vii,  In  front  of  the  bed-places  were 


t\yo  lockers  to  sit  down  upon.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Kef.  Mast 
in.  4  He  ..  has  charge  of  the  boatswain's  locker.  1848 
THACKERAY  Van.  f-'air\\v\,  As  Ion.?  as  there's  a  shot  in  the 
locker,  she  shall  want  for  nothing.  1865  LIVINGSTON K 
Zambesi  vi.  151  They  made  a  sudden  dash  over  the  lockers 
and  across  our  faces  fur  the  cabin  door.  1890  \V.  E.  NORRIS 
Misadvenfnre  xl,  He  had  another  shot  left  in  his  locker, 
which  he  now  fired. 

b.  A  compartment  in  a  pigeon-house,  a  pigeon 
hole,  t  Applied  also  to  the  cell  of  ]>ees. 

1600  J.  POKY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  in.  146  These  doues  they 
keepe  in  certaine  cages  or  lockers  on  the  tops  of  their  houses. 
1608  TorsELi,  Serpents  (1658)  649  The  Lockers  or  holes  of 
the  up-grown  Bees,  are  somewhat  too  large,  a  1617  BAVKE 
On  fcpk.  (16581  or  Pigeons  flye  home  to  their  own  lockers. 
1639  HORN  &  ROB.  Gate  Lang,  Unl.  xiv.  §  154  In  a  dove 
[pigeon-]  hovse.  .to  each  pare  of  tame  ones  is  appointed  out 
a  locker.  '7*7  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Locker^  a  Pigeon  Hole. 
1731  Geittl.  Mag.  I.  451  A  Gentleman  ..  who  kept  tame 
pigeons,  .discerned  something  white  at  the  Lockers.  1816 
KIKBY  &  SP.  Kntoiitol.  (1843)  I.  130  Which  makes  it  advis 
able  never  to  have  their  [Pigeon's]  lockers  fixed  to  a  dwell 
ing  house.  1859  BREST  rigeon  Bk  86  Pigeon-houses,  or 
lockers,  on  a  more  limited  scale,  are  of  various  forms. 

b.  Keel.  A  cupboard,  recess,  or  niche  in  a  wall 
usually  near  an  altar,  fitted  with  a  door  and  lock, 
for  the  reservation  of  the  Sacrament,  the  keeping 
of  sacred  vessels,  etc. 

1527  Extracts  Aberd.  Reg.  (1844)  I.  117  The  Egiptiens 
tuk  out  of  Thomas  Wat  sou  ns  hotiss  tua  siluer  spounis,  liand 
in  the  locker  of  ane  schryne.  155*  in  /«?-.  Ch.  Goods  }  'orksh.^ 
etc.  (Surtees)  II.  65  Item, one  loker  for  the  sacriment.  1593 
Ane.  Kites  Durham  iSurteesi  2  The  severall  lockers  or 
ambers  for  the  safe  keepinge  of  the  vestments  and  orna 
ments  belonginge  to  everye  Altar. 

IV.  7.  attrib.  and  Cwnb.,  as  'sen?e  4)  locker- 
har,  -plate ;  (sense  5",  locker-hole t  -key,  -nipper t 
-room,  -seat. 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  733  In  the  year  1824,  Mr.  Morley 
added  another  plate  to  each  of  the  *locker-bars.  1765  Treat. 
Dotn.  Pigeons  iT2  The  common  runt.  .kept,  .generally  in 
*locker-holes  in  inn  yards.  1894  Outing  )U.  S.)  XXIV. 
379/1  Here  are  my  *locker  keys;  you'll  find  everything 
open.  1802  J.  ANKREV  in  Naval  Chr on.  VII.  48  The  yeo- 
:  *focker-nipi 


man  of  the  ' 


upper.     1839  UKK  Diet.  Arts  732  Two 


other  long  flat  bars  below,  called  the  *locker  plates.  1895-6 
Cal.  Univ.  Nebraska  252  The  'locker  room  for  young  men 
is  fitted  with  ninety-six  lockers.  1877  \V.  THOMSON  I'oy. 
Challenger  I.  i.  21  The  *locker-stat  stretches  across  the 
forward  end  of  the  laboratory. 

t  ILo'cker,  v.  Obs.  Chiefly  Sc.  p£'LooK*M  + 

-KB  r-.]  intr.  To  curl.  Only  in  ppl.  adjs.  f  lo'ckered 
(Joekard,  lokerit,  lokken't}  curled,  and  f  lo'ckering 
\lokerami~]  curling.  AUo  f  Lo'cker  sb.  in  //.  = 
curled  locks.  t  Lo'cker  a.,  curled. 

fa  1400  ^Jorte  Arth.  779  Alle  with  lutterde  legges,  lokerde 
unfaire.  c  1470  HENRYSON  ^for.  Fnl>.  vii.  (Lion  ty  Mouse) 
Prol.  v,  With  lokker  hair,  quhilk  ouer  his  schulderis  lay.  1513 
DOUGLAS  sEncis  vn.  xii.  63  A  felloun  bustuus  and  gret 
lyoun  skyn,  Terrible  and  rouch,  wyth  taty  lokyrand  haris. 
Ibid.  xiv.  8  His  helm..  Wyth  cristis  thre,  lik  till  ane  lokerit 
mane.  Ibid.  xii.  Prol.  127  Hevinly  lylleis,  with  lokerand 
toppis  quhyte.  Ibid.  xii.  i.  16  For  ire  [the  tyoun]  the 
lokkerrisof  his  nek  vpcastK  1687  H.  MORE  Contn.  Remark. 
Stor.  (1689)  428  The  Daughters  lockard  hair. 

Locker,  variant  of  L<  CKYER  Obs. 

Lockeram,  variant  of  LOCKKAM. 

Ijocker-gowlan,  -on:  see  LUCKEN-GOLLAND. 

Locket  (V'ket).  Forms:  4  lokat,  5  loket,  6 
lockett,  -itt,  Sc.  lokart,  6-  locket,  [ad.  OK. 
locqnet,  foqitet,  hiqttet  (motl.F.  hquet  latch  :  see 
LUCKKT  ,  dim.  of  loc  latch,  lock  (recorded  chiefly 
as  AF.)»  of  Teut.  origin,  cognate  with  LOCK  s/>.~] 

T 1.  One  of  the  iron  cross-bnrsof  a  window.  Obs. 

1354  Mfju.  Rifion  (Surtees1  1 1 1.  92  In  mercede  fabri  faci- 
entis  pragges  et  lokats  de  ferro  suo  proprio  pro  fenestris 
figendis.  1541  in  froc.  Soc.  Antiy.  Scoff.  (1862)  III.  163 
And  to  put  in  ilk  lycht  of  the  wymlois  grete  lukartis  of  irne 
for  btnduiii  of  glas  thaieto.  1598  in  Willis  ^  Clark  Cam- 
h-idi^f  (1886  II.  252  In  euery  light  one  vpiight  barr  and 
Hue  Grouse  harrs  or  locketts. 

attnh.  1379 Mem.  Rip.m  (Surttesi  111  101  Et  in  C  loket- 
n.'iylo  \\<1.  Ibid.  102  Kt  in  Ixx  loketnayles,  2<f. 

2.  One  of  the  metal  plates  or  bands  on  a  sc.'bbard. 

156*  Act  5  KHz.  c-  7  No  person  . .  shall  bring  . .  into  tliis 
Realme  ..  Hikes,  Poimneles,  Locket tes,  Chapes,  Dagger 
Ulades  [etc.].  1706  PIIIU.II-S  (vd.  Kerrey),  f,ock(t,..\\\;\\. 
part  of  a  Sword-scabbard,  where  the  Houk  is  fastened.  1879 
Unif.  Reg.  in  Xavy  Li*t  (1882^  July  487/2  SatM*nl.—Tb* 
top  and  middle  lockets  to  be  four  and  three  inches  and  a 
half  long  respectively. 

f3.  A  fastening  or  socket;  A'aitt.  (see  quot. 
a  1642).  Obs. 

1(1642  SIR  \V.  Mossox  \aTal  Tracts  in.  (1704)  346/1 
Lockets  are  the  Holes  the  Pintle  of  the  Murderers  goes 
into.  1664  BUTLER  Hndifa-as  \\.  \.  808  That  other  Virtuous 
School  of  Lashing  ;  Where  Knights  are  kept  in  narrow  lists, 
With  wooden  Lockets  'bout  their  wrists. 

1 4.  A  group  of  small  jewels  set  in  a  pattern.  Obs. 

1664  POWER  Kxp.Philns.  \.  12  Like  a  Locket  of  Diamonds, 
or  a  Sell  oi  round  Crystal  Beads.  1696  Bi».  PATRICK  Coinnt. 
Kxod.  xxviii.(  1697  541  Twelve  Oiu.hes,  in  which  every  single 
Stone  wa^  set,  as  we  see  it  now,  in  our  present  Lockets. 
1704  Loud-  Gas.  No.  3984  4  Lost.,  .a  Hold  Case  of  a  \Valcli, 
set  on  the  outside  with  nine  Lockets,  ;md  little  Diamonds 
between.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Locket,  a  Set  of  Diamonds,  or 
other  Jewels. 

5.  fa.  *  A  small  lock ;  any  catch  or  spring  to 
fasten  a  necklace  or  other  ornament '  (J.).  Obs. 
Hence  the  now  current  sense  b.  A  small  case  of 
gold  or  silver,  containing  a  miniature  portrait,  a 


LOCKFAST. 

lock  of  hair,  etc.,  and  worn  (usually,  suspended 
from  the  neck)  as  an  ornament. 

For  a  passage  c  1320  often  quoted  as  an  example  of  this 
sense,  see  LOKET. 

a.  1727  B.ULEY  vol.  II,   Locket,  a  little  Lock  of  a  Gold 
Chain.     1763 ,Ann.   Keg.    152    The  [nabob's]   turban  ..  has 
a  top. -most  ingeniously  contrived  with  lockets  and  springs 
to  take  in  or  let  out. 

b.  1679  [see  HAIK  s/>.  10].    1720  (i.\v  I'oe'ns  II.  399  Some 
by  a  snip  of  woven  hair  In  posied   lockets  bribe  the  fair. 
1838  DICKKNS  O.  Twist  xxxviii.   It  contained  a  little  gold 
locket :  in  which  were  two  locks  of  hair.   1862  Catal.  fnte>-ntil. 
Exliil'.  II.  xxxni.  45  Locket,  line  brilliant  centre  and  drop, 
pierced  open  setting. 

Hence  Lo'cketed ///.  a.  a.  Ornamented  with  a 
locket,  b.  Set  in  a  locket. 

1871  G.  A.  SAI.A  in  Kclgravia  XIV.  430  Somebody,  .was 
highly  curled,  oiled,  ringed,  chained,  pinned,  and  locketed. 
1901  Academy  10  Aug.  110/1  His  [Geo.  IV's]  request  to  be 
buried  in  his  night-shirt,  beneath  which  was  a  locketed 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert. 

Lockfast  (lfkfust\  a.  [Two  formations  :  (i )  f. 
LOCK  si'.-  +  FAST  a. ;  (2)  f.  LOCK  v.1  +  FAST  tufa.] 

1.  Chiefly  Sc.  Fastened  or  secured  by  a  lock. 
1453  in  K.\-eh.  Rolls  Scotl.  V.  556,  xxxiiij  grotis  of  xijf/. 

grotis  and  yi.  in  a  lokfast  box.  1554  Extracts  A  bent.  Ret;. 
(1844)  I.  281  The  saidis  haillies  suld  tak  and  apprehend 
the  said  John  Chahner,  and  put  him  in  custodie  in  stark 
lokfast  hows.  1752.1.  LOUTHIAN  I-'orin  of  Process  (ed.  2)  137 
That  ye  make  steiked  and  lockfast  Gates  and  Doors  open 
and  patent.  1820  SCOTT  Monast.  xxiv,  Having  no  sure  lock 
fast  place  of  my  own.  1888  ANNIK  S.  SWAN  Doris  Cheyne 
xv.  232  It  was  not  lockfast,  of  course,  but  I  had  no  right 
with  what  it  contained.  1890  Harpers  Mag.  Nov.  882/1 
The  cemetery  was  lock-fast  now. 

fig.  1838  Klack-.v.  Mag.  XI.III.440  Psychology  will  be.. 
lightened  of  a  useless  and  unmarketable  cargo  which  has 
kept  her  lockfast  for  many  generations. 

b.  quasi-rf.   A  receptacle  that  is  locked  fast. 
1851-61   MAVEIEW   I.find.  Labour  II.   341  A   third   party 
entered  the  house,  .  .broke  open  several  lockfasts,  and  stole 
the  whole  of  the  plate. 

2.  Mech.    Adapted  for  locking  something  fast ; 
fast-locking. 

1881  GKKKNER  Gun  198  The  two  motions,  the  sliding  and 
the  drop-down,  are  combined  in  the  Dongall  lock-fast 
breech-action.  1890  Anthony's  I'lio'ogr.  Bull.  III.  327  So 
long  as  there  is  ample  bearing  surface  and  a  good  lock  fast 
attachment. 

Lockful  (V'kful).  [f.  LOCK  sli.-  -t  -FUL.]  As 
much  as  will  fill  a  lock. 

1811  Two  Rep.  Thames  Na-.'ig.  25  The  Canals,  some  of 
which  have  no  water,  pay  heavily  for  every  lockfnll  forced 
up  by  steam-engines.  1837  Civil  Eng.  <y  Arclut.  Jrnl.  I. 
44/2  Making  6740  cubic  feet  or  46,243$  gallons  of  water  to 
each  lockful. 

Lockiail  (Ifkian),  a.  and  sl>.  [f.  Locke,  the 
English  philosopher  (1632-1704')  +  -IAN.]  A. 
adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Locke  or  his  followers. 

1858  W.  R.  PIKIE  /Hi/.  Hum.  Mind  It.  ii.  80  The  most 
eminent  of  the  professed  Lockian  School.  1877  K.  CAIKD 
I'hilos.  Kant  Ii.  xiii.  511  Kant  was  the  founder  of  a  new 
philosophy,  which  was  fatal  to  the  Leibnitzian,  as  well  as 
to  the  Lockian,  Individualism. 

B.   sb.    —  LoCKIST.  In  recent  Diets. 

Hence  Lo'ckianism,  the  philosophical  doctrines 
of  Locke  or  his  followers. 

1862  Macm.  Mag.  July  201  It  is  here  that  Berkeley  passes 
from  Lockianism  to  Platonism.  1886  Sum  in  Encycl.  lint. 
XXI.  i8;A  The  principles  of  Lockianism. 

Locking  (IfkirjX  vbl.  si'.1  [f.  LOCK  v\  +  -IHO'.J 

1.  The  action  of  LOCK  i'.1  in  various  senses  lit. 
anAfig. ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1611  SHAKS.  Cyinb.l.v.  41  There  i.%  No  danger  in  what 
shew  of  death  it  makes,  More  then  the  locking  vp  the 
Spirits  a  time.  1776  G.  TKMI'I.E  Building  in  ll'ater  145 
The  locking  of  Headers  and  Stretchers  together.  1835-6 
TonDO'c'/.  Antit.  I.  160/2  There  was  probably  a  locking  of 
the  bones  with  each  other.  1842  Svn.  SMITH  Let.  Lxkinf 
in  on  Railw.  Wks.  1859  II.  322/1  We  have  arranged  our 
plan  upon  thelocking-in  system.  1860  MKS.  CAKI.VLE  Lett. 
III.  53  All  the  hateful  preparatory  lockings  up  and  packings 
well  over.  1882  Times  22  Feb.,  Such  a  gigantic  '  locking- 
up'  of  produce  as  that.  1884  F.  J.  BeiTTEN  Watch  ,v 
L'lockni.  144  In  this  form  of  the  lever  escapement  the  pallets 
have  not  less  than  10°  of  motion.  Of  this  amount  2°  are 
used  for  locking,  and  the  remainder  for  impulse.  The 
amount  of  locking  is  to  some  extent  dependent  on  the  sixe 
of  the  escapement.  ..  The  lighter  the  locking  the  better. 
1892  ZANGWILL  Bow  Mystery  134  The  outside  locking  could 
not  have  been  effected  if  it  [the  key)  had  been  in  the  lock. 

2.  concr.   A  contrivance  for  locking  :  t  a.  a  lock 
(obs.)  ;  b.  the  piece  of  machinery  in  a  watch,  serv 
ing  to  lock  the  escapement. 

1632  LITHGOW  TVrir'.  457  Close  vp  sayd  he,  this  window. . 
with  lyme  and  stone,  stop  the  holes  of  the  doore  with 
double  Malts,  hanging  another  locking  to  it.  1816  Mechanic 
I.  411  The  locking  may  be  compared  to  a  light  balance 
turning  on  fine  pivots,  without  a  pendulum-spring.  1851 
Illiiitr.  Catnl.  Gt.  Exliib.  410  Patent  'diamond  es-jape- 
ment'  as  intended  for  the  use  of  marine  chronometers... 
The  locking  is  intended  to  be  jewelled. 

3.  a.  \Vith  i/own.  The  action  of  providing  locks 
for  lowering  a  vessel  on  a  canal,     b.  The  action 
of  lowering  or  raising  a  vessel  by  the  use  of  a  lock 
or  locks :  also  with  down,  up. 

1776111  Picton  L'pool  Mimic.  Kcc.  (1886)  II.  246  Concern 
ing  the  locking  down  and  making  a  bridge,  .for  the  canal. 
1795  J.  PHILLIPS  Hist.  Inlatui  Xarig.  361  The  use,  or  lock 
ing  down,  is  thus  managed.  Il'id.  362  For  ascending,  or 
locking  up,  the  boat  being  in  the  lock,  the  lower  gates  are 
shut.  1840  E-.'id.  thill  Docks  Coiuiu.  122  They  must  enter 
by  locking. 
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4.  attrib,  and  Comb.t  chiefly  J\hch.^  denoting  ap-    f 
pliances  serving  to  lock  or  engage  one  portion  of  i 
a    machine   with    another,    as   locking- holt ',    -box, 
-/'race,  -clutch^  -pole\    locking-bar,  -frame  (see 
quots.) ;  locking-pallet,  -piece,   a  tooth  of  the 
detent,  which  engages  successively  the  teeth  of  the 
escape-wheel ;   locking-plate,  (a)  =  count-wheel  \ 
(see  COUNT  J<M  9) ;  (6}  in  a  lock ;  (V)  a  plate  on    j 
a  vehicle  to  take  the  wear  of  the  fore-wheel  when 
the  vehicle  is  turning  short;  a  rub-plate  (Knight 
Diet.  Mech.  1875);    (d)  a  nut-lock  (ibid.  Suppl. 
1884);    locking-spring  (see  quot.  1884);    lock 
ing-stone,  the  'jewel'  of  an  escapement;  lock 
ing-wheel  —  locking-plate  (a  and  c). 

1889  G.  KINDI.,\Y  /i//j*.  Raifa'ay  75  The  '  "Locking  Mar  \. 
is  chiefly  applied  to  siding  points  to  prevent  their  belt  it; 
moved  while  a  train  is  passing  over  them.  1881  GKJ;LXKK 
Cini  206  In  the  snap  principle,  the  ''locking-bolt  is  forced 
into  the  L-ites  or  grips  by  a  spring  upon  the  gun  being 
closed.  182$  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  38  The 
*locking-box  [in  a  mill  governor).  1868  R-j>.  Munitions 
Il'ar  284  The  hammer  in  its  full  will  iorce  the  'locking- 
brace  to  enter  its  proper  position.  1825  J.  N  u  IKH.SON  Of>cmL 
Mechanic  38  A  'locking  clutch  is  filled  upon  the  spindle 
between  these  two  wheels.  1889  G.  KISDI.AY  Eng.  Rat  lit  ay 
'/ 1  The  '  Mucking-frame  '  consists  of  a  row  of  levers  by  means 
of  which  the  signalman  actuates  every  pair  of  points  anil 
every  signal  under  his  control.  1816  Mechanic  I.  373 
A  semi-cylindrical  pin  called  the  'locking-pallet.  Ibid.  194 
This  "locking-piece,  or  locking-pallet.  1879  GIJT.VC//V  Tcchn.  \ 
Eiine,  IV.  242/2  In  the  n:a1  lock  it  [the  bolt)  would  be  i 
called  the  "locking-plate.  1884  F.  J.  BKIITKN  ll'ttfc/i  $ 
Clockui.  156  The  lucking  plate,  the  earliest  arrangement  of 
striking  work,  is  shown  in  the  engraving  of  '  L)e  Vick's 
clock'.  1793  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  XI.  293  A  cart  ..  with  a 
'locking-pole  fixed  to  the  wheel.  1881  Instr.  Census  Clerks 
(1885)  49  Hayonet  Making  :.  .  Locking  King  Maker.  1678 
Lonti.  (i<iz.  No.  1296/4  The  locking  Spring  being  lost  frum 
the  Watch.  1884  F.  J.  HKI TTKN  Watch  .y  Clockm.  156  [Tlie] 
Locking  Spring  . .  [is)  the  spring  of  a  watch  case  that  keeps 
the  cover  closed  against  the  force  of  ihe  fly  springs.  Ibid.  59 
See  that  the  face  of  the  Mocking  stone  is  angled  so  as  lo 
give  perceptible  draw.  1704  HAKKIS  I.e.*.  Tcchn. ^  Count- 
'//  'heel. . .  It  is  by  some  called  the  *  Locking  Wheel,  because 
it  hath  . .  Notches  in  it  ..  in  order  to  make  the  Clock  strike 
i,  2,  3,  4.  iS^c.  1835  rartingtoris  Brit.  Cycl.  Arts  <y  Sci.  I. 
283  A  circular  horizontal  locking-wheel,  formed  of  iron,  is 
attached  to  the  front  part  of  the  carriage. 


Locking  Vkirj',1,  vbl.  sb.~  Hat  Manuf.  [V  f. 
LOCK  sb^  -f  -IXG  l.]  (See  quot.^ 

1900  Ann.  Rep.  Insp.  factories  for  1898  II.  167  Locking. 
. .  This  is  the  last  stage  before  the  fur  passes  to  the  felt  hat 
manufacturer— the  trays  of  shaven  fur.  .are  taken  to  women 
who  remove  the  outer  edges,  leaving  only  the  fur  of  the  back 
which  they  compact  by  pressing  it  in  the  hand  and  place  it  l 
in  a  bag. 

Lockist  (Ifkist).  [Sec  LOCKIAN  and  -IST.  Cf. 
F.  lofkiste.}  A  follower  of  Locke,  one  of  his  school. 

1705  HKAKNF.  Collect.  20  Dec.  iO.  H.  S.)  I.  134  Dr.  Wynne 
is  a  great  Lockist.  1856  KMKKSON  Kiig.  '/'rails  xiv.  1:39 
'Tis  quite  certain  that,  .the  dull  men  will  be  I.ockists. 

IiO'Cb-jaW.  [An  alteration  of  the  older  locked 
jaw.  see  LOCKKD///.  a  ]  Popular  name  for  tris- 
mus.  or  tonic  spasm  of  tlie  muscles  of  mastication, 
causing  the  jaws  to  remain  rigidly  closed  ;  a  variety 
of  tetanus.  '  Also  extended  so  as  to  mean  Tetanus  ' 
(Syci.  Sac.  /.ex.). 

1803  Meii.  frill.  IX.  ji6One  girl,  .died  of  lock  jaw.  1866 
A.  FLINT  i'ri'ic.  Mcd.  (iSSo)  841  The  jaws  are  firmly  shut  by 
the  rigid  contraction  of  the  muscles,  and  hence  the  affection 
is  known  as  lock-jaw.  1874  CAKI'KNTHR  Mtnt.  I'liys.  i.  ii. 
§  74  (1879)  78  Tetanus  (commonly  known  as  '  lock-jaw  '). 

Hence  Lo'ck-jawed  ///.  a.,  having  the  jaws  fixed  ; 
fig.  unable  to  speak. 

'1801  J.  P.HIIWN  in  A'nral  Clm'ii.  VII.  153  We  were  lock- 
iaw'd.  1809  M.M. KIN  liil  Itlas  XI.  v.  -  7  On  this  theme  you 
may  expatiate  till  the  populace  become  lock-jawed  with 
astonishment.  1826  J.  WILSON  Nod.  Anibr.  VVks.  1855  I. 
210,  I  burst  out  into  such  a  torrent  of  indignant  eloquence 
that  the  Slaves  and  Tyrants  were  all  tongue-tied  and  lock-  ^ 
jawed  befoie  me. 

LockleSS  Jfkli-s),  a.  [f.  LOCK  si.-  +  -T.FS.S.] 
llavinir  no  lock  fin  various  senses  of  LOCK  .</>.-;. 


each  lovely  arm,  Lockless.  1884  HAMEHTON  Hum.  Intcrc. 
xxiv,  Thrust  into  a  lockless  drawer. 

Lockmaii  (l^'kina-n).  Sc.  and  Isle  of  Man. 
Forms:  5  6  lokman,  6  loikman,  7  lockmane, 
7-  lockman.  [V  f.  LOCK  sb.'+  +  MAN  sb.  (cf.  ON. 
lokitsveinn  janitor)  ;  if  so,  the  original  sense  would 
be 'turnkey,  jailor'.]  fa.  In  Scotland:  A  public 
executioner,  hangman  (obs.}.  b.  In  the  Isle  of 
Man  :  The  coroner's  summoner. 

1:1470  HENKY  H'allacc  xi.  1542  The  lokmen  than  thai  bur 
Wallace  but  baid  On  till  a  place,  his  martyrdom  to  tak. 
1508  DCNUAK  Flyting  174  Ay  loungand,  lyk  ane  loikman  on 
ane  ledder.  alfxa  MONTGOMEHIE  Misc.  I'mns  xxt.  17 
(Juhy  hes  thou  me  alone  in  langour  left?  Delyvring  me 
vnto  this  lokman  Love.  1616  Orkney  H'itch  Trial  in  Misc. 
Maitl.  Clnb  II.  191  To  be  tane  be  the  lockmane  to  the 
place  of  executioun.  1656  J.  CILM.ONLR  Descr.  Isle  of  M,,n 
in  D.  King  I'alc-Royall  iv.  26  Either  of  the  said  Officers 
may  give  their  Token  for  Execution  to  the  Coroner  or 
Lockman  \siJe  note,  Lockman  is  an  muler-Sheriffe].  1735 
Dvrnii  &  PARDON  Diet.,  Ltxkman,  the  Name  of  an  Officer 
in  liie  Isle  of  Man,  that  executes  the  Orders  of  the  Governor, 
which  at  London  is  called  a  Sheriff.  1818  SCOTT  Urt.  Midi. 


LOCKSMITH. 

xiii,  I  wadna  think  of  asking  the  lock  mail's  place  ower  his 
head.  1863  KEBI.E  Life  Bp.  Wilson  xix.  642  A  lockman  (or 
coroner's  summoner)  is  presented  for  summoning  a  jury  and 
witnesses  to  meet  on  a  Sunday.  1884  C.  ROGERS  Soc.  Life 
Scoff.  II.  x.  54  Every  burgh  lockman  had  his  free  house. 

Hence  IiO'ckmanship,  the  office  or  duties  of  a 
'  lockman '. 

1500  in  Pitcairn  Crhn.  Trials  I.  *TOI  Gift  to  Adam  Barde, 
Loekiuanne,  for  his  Service  of  Lokmanschip. 

Locko-man  :  see  LOCOMAN. 

IiO'ck-OUt.  /'/.  lock-outs  fcnfon.  locks-out), 
[f.  vbl.  phr.  lock  out:  see  LOCK  v.  5.]  An  act  of 
'locking  out'  a  body  of  workers;  i.e.  a  refusal 
on  the  part  of  an  employer,  or  a  number  of  em 
ployers  acting  in  conceit,  to  furnish  woik  to  their 
operatives  until  certain  conditions  have  been  as 
sented  to  by  the  latter  collectively. 

1860  All  }'car  Kound  No.  57.  161  Lock-outs  competing 
against  operatives'  intimidation.  1863  \V,  (J.  KI.AMUK 
Ki'tter  Days  for  Working  l\ople  iv.  (1864)  91  Strikes  on 
the  one  side  have  their  counterpart  in  locks-out  on  the  other. 

Lockram  '  (V'kiam).  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Forms  : 
5  lokerham.  6  locram,  lo(c"queram,  lockerom, 
locorum,  lokernm,  6-7  locrum,  lockrome,  7 
lokram,  7-9  lockva  rum,  6-9  lockeram,  6- 
lockram.  [ad.  K.  focrenan,  from  Locronan  (lit. 
'  cell  of  St.  Konan  '\  the  name  of  a  village  in 
IJi  ittnny,  where  the  fabric  was  formerly  made.  For 
the  form  cf.  BUCKRAM.] 

1.  A  linen  fabric  of  various  qualities  for  wearing 
apparel  and  household  use.     Also,  an  article  made 
of  lockram  ;  in  />/..  pieces  of  lockram. 

1483-4  in  Swayne  Saruin  Church-w.  Ace.  (18961  35  Pro 
vna  vlna  de  lokerham  ad  emendand.  diuersas  albas,  v'yf. 
1520  SIK  K.  EI.VOT  //V// in  'J'.  Klyflt'slnr;:  iSS^  1.  App.  A. 
31 }  Lynnen  cloth  of  canvas  and  lokeram  for  shetes  and 
smnckcs  and  shirtes.  1552  in  .Surrey  Church  Goods  (1869) 
16  One  old  surplice  uf  loc|ueram.  a  1592  GHEKSI-:  Jas.  l\ ', 
iv.  iii,  Let  the  linings  be  of  teupenny  lockram.  1607 SHAKS. 
(.'<>>-.  ii.  i.  224  The  Kitchin  Malkin  pinnes  Her  richest 
Lockram  'hout  her  reecliie  nei-ke.  1615  MAKKHAM  /'->'£. 
//t'ttscu1.  ii.  i.  (1668)  42  Spread  it  thin  upon  new  Lockram  or 
Leather  somewhat  bigger  than  the  grief.  1666  Lonti.  (_!az. 
No.  38/1  Two  Marks  of  this  Town  laden  with  Lockerams 
from  Jersey  and  Guernsey.  1692  I  bid.  No.  2810  '4  A  consider 
able  quantity  of  Locrmns  and  I  'owlas.  1719  1  >'l '  KFLV  /V/A' 
(1872)  II.  245  The  sisters  wear  Lockram,  and  imy  it  of  him. 
1820  Scoir  .Wot  ii,  \Vhy  should  I  bend  to  her?— is  it 
because  her  kirtle  is  of  Mlk,  and  mine  of  blue  lot  keiam  '.' 

2.  attrih. 

1554  Jiury  ll'ills  iCamden)  147  To  Mother  Huntman  a 
new  rayle  and  a  locki-rom  kerLher.  1616  K.  (_'.  'I  inns' 
Whistle  ii.  755  His  lockram  bande  sewde  to  his  hempen 
shirt.  1632  HHOMK  Xortli.  I.assc  iv.  "iii.  \\'ks.  1873  III.  71 
Let  all  the  good  you  intended  nif,  lea  lockram  Coife,  a 
bk-w  (losvn.a  Wheel,  and  a  clean  Whip.  1640  ('.i.\n  HOKNK 
//'//  in  a  Constable  iv.  \\'ks.  1874  I.  217  Tliou  thoughtst, 
because  I  did  weare  Lokram  shirts  Me  no  wit.  1766 
KNIICK  Ltvnfan  \\ .  129  A  lockram  si  lift. 

b.  Lockram  jaws,  ja\\s  covered  with   flesh  ns 
thin  as  lockram.      Hence  Lockram-jawed  a. 

1682  A'c7('  A'civs/r.  In-dlnni  36  Their  Lockram  Jaws  we'l 
rent  and  tear,  a  1700  11.  K.  />/(/.  Cant.  f;v7c,  l.Oikrain- 
Jaw'tf,  Thin,  Lean,  Sharp- visag'd.  1706  K.  WAKD  ////-/. 
Ki-ttir.  I.  vi.  7  After  he'd  made  a  little  Pause,  Again  be 
stretch'd  his  Lockram  Jaws.  1735  DYCHE&  PAKPON  /)t\/., 
LockraLM~ja.tv'fita.  Person  of  a  long,  lean,  meagre  \  isage  or 
Countenance. 

Lockram  -  Ifkrani").  dial,  nnd  C,  S.  Also 
loekum,  loekrum.  [?  Figurative  use  of  [tree.  ;  cf. 
bombast,  fustian. 

V I lut  cf.  fagaram  dial.,  m  the  Ettg.  Dial.  Did.  treated  as 
a  corruption  of  logarithm)] 

A  pack  of  gibberish.     Also  quaftl-m/;. 

1825  J.  Nt:AL  Bro.  Jonathan  I.  157  What  ha>  all  thi-. 
long,  loekum  story  to  do  with  your  trade?  1837  HAI.I- 
BURTONC/ArAw.j.SVfafc**  Let.  8  As  for  that  longlochrum  about 
Mr.  Everett,.. there  aint  a  word  of  truth  in  it.  1855  — 
feature  <y  Hum.  Nat.  I.  14  In  Congress  no  man  can  speak 
or  read  an  oration  more  than  an  hour  long  ;  but  lie  can  send 
the  whole  lockrum,  includin'  what  he  didn't  say,  to  the 
papers.  1854  in  Miss  HAKUK  Northants  Gloss. 

Lockron,  corrupt  form  of  LVCKEN-GOWAN. 
Locksiuii.il  (Jfksma.-n).     [f.  loctfs,  gen.  of  LOCK 


. 

1 1.  Sc.  A  turnkey,  jailor  ;  also  =  LOCKMAN  a. 

17..  in  Kountainliall  Deds.  (17591  '•  l69  <Jam->  'l'h«  Pru- 
vosts  and  Baillies  of  Edinburgh  .  .do  judge  Alexander  Cock- 
burn  their  Hangman  or  Locksman  within  three  suns— for 
[etc.].  1820  SCOTT  Abbot  xxiii,  To  play  the  Locksman  here 
in  Lochleveli,  with  no  gayer  amusement,  than  that  of  turn 
ing  the  key  on  two  or  three  helpless  women? 

2.    =  lock-keeper  (see  LOCK  sb.*). 

1846  Mus.  GORE  Kng.  Char.  (1852)  66  Thomas  Scroggs,  a 
locksman  on  the  Pad'dington  canal.  1884  Manch.  Exam. 
19  Sept.  8/4  The  locksmen  of  the  Rideau  Canal  have  a  busy 
time  opening  and  shutting  the  47  huge  gates. 

Locksmith  (V'ksmi]>).  [f.  LOCK  rf.2  +  SMITH.] 
An  artificer  whose  occupation  is  to  make  or  mend 

i226'in  J.  T.  Gilbert  Hist,  ff  Mnuie.  Rec.  Irel.  (Rolls)  87 
Ricardus  le  lokismith  de  Tickebille.  1:1440  Prtmp.  i'a>-;; 


4347/4  Thomas  Temple  the  Younger,  late  of  North. Wai- 
sham..,  LockSmith.  i87»YliAis  Tcclm.  Hist.Caiuiii.ij<t 
In  the  cathedrals  of  the  period  the  locksmith's  work  was 


especially  elaborate  and  ingenious. 


LOCKSPIT. 

Hence  Lo'cksmithery,  the  locksmith's  art. 

1804-6  SYD.  SMITH  Mor.P 'hilos.  (1850)  261  Some  mysteries 
of  locksmithery. 

Lo'ckspit.  [f.  LOCK  sb*  or  p.'  +  SPIt  a  turf] 
(See  quots.)  Hence  Lo'ckspit  v.  trans. >  to  mark 
out  (ground)  by  a  '  lockspit ' ;  Lo  ckspitting- 
vbl.  sb. 


fying  the  small  Cut  or  Trench  made  with  a  Spade,  to  mark 
out  the  first  Lines  of  any  Work  that  is  to  be  made.  1753 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.,  Locksfit,  among  miners,  is  the  small 
cut  or  trench  made  with  a  spade  of  about  a  foot  wide,  to 
mark  out  the  first  lines  of  a  work.  1869  A'.  IV.  Line.  Gloss., 
Lockspit,  a  breadth  of  earth  taken  from  the  bottom  of  a 
drain  of  the  same  width  as  an  ordinary  draining  tool.  Ibid. 
s,v..  I  lockspitted  her  oot  fra  one  end  to  t'uther. 

tliO'Ckster.  Obs.  rare-1.  [?f.  LOCK  j*.l  + 
-ST£K.]  ?  A  woman  who  picks  yarn. 

1590  Proclam.  in  Noake  ll'orcestersh,  Relics  (1877)  61 
The  knitters  of  hose,  .divers  of  them  are  common  locksters 
and  resellers  of  yarne. 

Lo'ck-up,  sb.  fa."j.     [f.  LOCK  vJ-  +  UP  adv.\ 

1.  The  action  of  locking  up,  in  various  senses. 

a.  The  action  of  locking  up  a  school,  etc.  ior  the 
night ;  also,  the  time  at  which  this  is  done. 

1871   RontlettgSs  Ev.    Boy's  Ann.  Mar.    148  During  the     ; 
long  winter's  evenings,  after  Lock-up.     1893  M.  WILLIAMS 
Leaves  Life  I.  16  One  of  the  amusements  of  the  Lower  buys 
was,  after  '  lock  up',  to  be  perpetually  ringing  old   Plump- 
tree's  bell  and  running  away. 

b.  The  action  of  Mocking  up'  capital,   or  in 
vesting  it  so  that  it  cannot  be  quickly  realized  ;  an 
.instance   of  this.      Also,   an  amount  so   '  looked 
up'. 

1866  CfU'MP  Banking  xi.  246  The  banker  continues  to 
throw  good  money  after  bad,  the  termination  of  which,  .is 
an  indefinite  lock-up.  1889  Spectator  9  Mar.,  This  iiu-ans 
a  'lock-up'  of  nine  millions  sterling.  1893  il'cstin.  (inz. 
5  Apr.  6/3  To  distinguish  between  bills  and  montages  - 
between  liquid  assets  and  lock-ups.  1900  Ibid.  30  May  9/3 
Tho.ie  who  buy  such  shares  as  a  '  lock-up '  may  possibly  be 
able  to  >ell  them  at  much  higher  prices. 

2.  (Short  for  lock-tip  house  or  room  :  sue  4.)     An 
apartment  or  building  that  can  DJ  lojked  up. 

a.  gvti. 

1890  Daily  .VtTi'i  17  Feb.  3/4  No.  126  UM.I  what  builders 
call  the  Mock  up'.  Tools,  screws,  door  handles,  etc.,  were 
stored  in  the  middle  room  on  the  first  floor,  the  door  uf 
which  was  kept  locked. 

b.  A  house  or  room  for  the  detention  [usually 

temporary'  of  offenders. 

1859  jM'Hsox  Brittany  iv.  141  Lodge  me  in  the  lock-up 
fur  the  night.  1865  J.  CAMERON  Malayan  In-.iia  1-67  In  le:i 
days.  .600  prisoiier.-i  were  accumulated  in  the  lock-ups  of  the 
central  police  station.  1891  UAKKJ.:  Little  Minister  .iSy-» 
65  Gavin  was  with  the  families  whose  breadwinners  v\cie 
now  in  the  lock-up. 

3.  An  official  who  locks  up  a  building  for  th'j 
night. 

1893  H.  LI;  CARON  25  Yrs.  i/i  tfie  Secret  Service  (ed.  15) 
165  lire-Jin,  who  was  chief  hospital  warden,  and  Byrne,  who 
was  night-watchman  and  'lock-up'. 

4.  attrib.  passing  into  adj.,  with  the  sense  'capable 
of  being  locked  up';  as:  lock-up  coach-house^  line 
(of  business  >,//tftv,  room,  shed \   lock-up  house,  a 
house  of  detention,  spec,  (see  quot.  1785);  loclt-up 
shop,  a  detached  apartment  used  as  a  shop  and 
locked  up  at  night. 

1840  DICKLNS  Hiir/i.  Ktit/^L-  xxxv,  Choice  slablin.^,  a;ul  a 
Mock-up  coach-huu»e.  1767  C/uwt.  in  Ann.  Keg:  63  -i  The 
nl'fice  keeper,  .found  it  to  b-;  a  *lock-up  house  for  recruit-.. 
1772  Ibid,  ''iz  The  detestable  practices  carried  on  by  kid 
nappers,  .in  what  are  called  lock-up  bouses.  i78sGKOst  Diet, 
i-'nlgar  1'ontfuc,  Lock  tip  house t  a  spunging  hotue  ..also 
liouses  kept  by  agents  or  crimps,  who  inlUt  ur  rather  trepan 
men  to  serve  the  East  India,  ur  .African  Company  as  soldiers. 
1804  Lnrop.  Mug.  XLV.  332  note,  Coleman-street. -had  in 
it.. a  Magistrate.. and  a  lock-up  house.  1851  THACKEKAV 
Eng.  Hum,  iii,  (18761  246  He  was  in  hiding,  or  worse  than 
iii  hiding,  in  the  lock-up  bouse.  1818  Suorr  //*•/.  J//<(Y. 
xiii,  There  is  not  a  man. .could  be  uf  sue  muckle  use. .in 
the.  .Nock-up  line  of  business.  1809  MALHIN  Gil  Bias  vi. 
i.  P  15  He.. opened  all  his  "lockup  pl.ic-j.-..  1823  Spirit 
Publ.  Jruls.  (1825)  I.  171  The  Magistrate.. was  surprised 
to  see  such  a  figure  brought  out  from  amuii^st  the  Jilthy 
wietches..of  the  Mock-up  room.  1880  Daily  AVttv  7  Oct. 
4/1  Dry  and  clean  separate  lock-up  ruoms.  iSiz  COL. 
HAWKKB  Diary  (iS.J3)  L  54  They  are  under  a  *luck-up  shed. 
1897  Daily  .\V?iw  i  1>^C.  3 '5  '1'he  building  is  a  *lock-up 
sliop  which  was  closed  at  about  6.30  last  evening. 

Locky  Jfki;,<z.  Also  7  lockie.  [f.LotK^.l 
+  -Y.]  O.  or  pertaining  to  locks  ^of  hair, ;  having 
locks  in  abundance. 

1611  Corel-'.,  Houpeliit  lockie,  tassellie,  tufted.  1841  LKVKR 
C*.  O'  M  alley  iii.  19  Less  in  curls  than  masses  of  lucky  rich 
ness. 

t  Lo'Ckyer,  lo'Cker.  Obs.  In  4  -;  lokyer(e, 
5  loket-e,  6  locker,  lockier.  [f.  LOCK  sb,-  +  -ycr, 
-IKK,  -KU  !.]  A  locksmith. 

1356  in  Riley  M*/tt.  Loud.  (1868'  28^  Henry  Clement, 
lokyer.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manho-ie  in.  xvii.  (1869!  144 
This  hand  is.  .a  fals  lokyere,  and  a  fals  moneyere  and  a  fals 
tellcre  of  pen*-.  1481  90  I! ward  I/tutsch.  fiJtf,  <  Koxb, )  3  'i 
The  same  day,  my  Lord  rekened  with  his  lokycr..and  he 
shall  liave  for  his  wages  \\.s.  ^  1532  Du  WKS  Introd.  l''r. 
in  Palsgr,  908  The  smythe  or  locker  le  marechall  on  ser- 
ruru-r.  1574  Hi-.i.Lowiis  iritcKfiras  J-'am.  Kp.  (1577)  245 
How  may  I  make  report  of  the  euils  thut  ^'tru  tlie  Lockier 
hath  committed  in  YalioUoliU. 
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XiOCO  1  (10n'k0}.    c'.S.    [A  use  of  Sp.  loco  insane,    | 
mad.]     One  of  several  leguminous  plants  (chiefly    i 
species  of  Astragalus']   found  in  the  western  and 
south-western  U.S.,  which,  when  eaten  by  cattle,    ! 
produce  loco-disease.     More  fully  loco-plant,  loco-    \ 

1883  Harper  s  Mag.  Mar.  503/1  The  loco,  or  rattle-weed, 
met   with   also  in   California,  drives  them  [horses]  raving 
crazy.     1886  Cornh.  Mag.  Sept.  297  A  weed  called  '  loco  ' 
has  of  late  years  largely  increa-ed  in  some  of  the  cattle- 
ranges  of  Texas  and  the  Indian  territory.      1889  Science 
XIII.     176/1     A    curious    affection    which    exists    among 
horses  in  north -\ve>.tern  Texas,  known  as  'gr.LSs-staggers', 
which  is  caused  by  eating  the  '  loco-weed  ',   which  gives 
rise  to  the  saying  that  the  horses  are  locoed. 

b.  =  loco-disease  (Cent.  Diet.']. 

C.  attrib.  and  Comb.t  as  loco-eater,  -intoxication  ; 
loco-disease,  a  disease  in  horses,  affecting  the 
brain,  caused  by  eating  loco-weed. 

1884  Pall  Malt  G.  23  June  5/1  A  healthy  horse  refuses 
loco  ;  but  if  he  once  by  accident  acquires  the  taste,  it  grows 
upon  him.. and  at  last  he  dies  of  loco-intoxication.      1886 
Cornh.  Mag.  Sept.  297  The  animal  has  become  a  confirmed 
'loco-eater'.     1889  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Loco-disease. 

IiOCO-.      Short  for  LoOO-FOOO  2. 

1841  H.  CLAY  Let.  4  July  in  Private  Corr.  (1855)  454  The 
Locos  are.  .opposed  to  the  scheme.  1847  KMII.V  DICKINSON' 
Lett.  (1894)  L  67  To  >ay  nothing  of  its  falling  into  the 
merciless  hands  of  a  loco  ! 

LOCO  :{.    Short  for  LOCOMOTIVE  sb.     Also  attrib. 

1898  R.  Ku-LiNU  Days  Work  215  An  eight- wheeled 
'  American '  loco.  1901  Daily  Chron.  2  Sept.  9/6  Vertical 
and  loco-type  hoiler>. 

t  LOGOCession.  Obs.  rare"  °,  [f.  L.  loco,  abl. 
ot  locus  place  -r  cession-em ,  n.  of  action  from  ccdcrc 
to  yield.]  '  A  giving  place*  (1656  Hlount  Glossogr. 
citing  Dr.  Cliarleton). 

Lo;co-descri-ptive,  a.     [f.  loco-  (in  Loco- 

MOTioy)   erroneously  taken  as  a  combining  form 
of  L.  focus  place.]    Descriptive  of  local  scenery,  etc. 

1815  \VoKDS\v.  Poems  Pref.,  The  Epitaph,  the  Inscrip 
tion,  the  Sonnet,  and  all  loco-descriptive  poetry,  belong  to 
this  class  [the  Idyllium].  i833_J.  M.  (//V/t'lThe  Imitation; 
a  Locodescriptive  Epistle,  containing  Sketches  of  Scenery 
in  Wilts  and  Dorset.  1841  DISHAKLI  Amen.  Lit.  (18591  H* 
L'ig  These  are  loco-descriptive  poems.  Such  were  Denham's 
'Coopers  Hill',  and  its  numerous . .imitations. 

Locoed  (!*'"  ktmdj,  ppl.  a.  U.S.  [f.  Loco1  + 
-KD.]  Affected  with  or  poisoned  with  loco;  also 
transf.  of  a  person  (sec  quot.  1892"). 

1886  Cornh.  Mag.  Sept.  298  About  two  hundred  and  fifty 
'locoed  '  horses,  which  had  been  driven  in  the  fall  from  the 
region  where  '  loco  '  flourished.  ..  In  addition  to  being  badly 
lucoed  and  half-starved,  the  majority  suffeied  from  Spanish 
itch.  1892  Clitimb.  JrnL  17  Dec.  816/2  In  localities  where 
loco  is  found,  ..  if  people  are  deficient  in  intellect,  or  odd 
and  eccentric,  they  are  designated  'locoed'. 

Loco-foco  'I<»i'k0jf<»rk0j.  U.S.  [An  invented 
word;  it  is  not  known  what  suggested  the  formation. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  loco  was  taken  from  loco- 
motive,  wrongly  imagined  to  mean  'self-moving';  foco 
may  be  a  jingling  alteration  of  It.  fuoco  or  Sp.  fncgo  fire 
(the  inventor  would  hardly  think  of  L.focits  hearth,  which 
Is  the  source  of  the  mod.  Rom.  words  for  *  fire  ').] 

f  1.  *  A  self-igniting  cigar  or  match'  JSartlett*. 
More  fully  loco-foco  cigart  watch.  Obs. 

1839  JrnL  Franklui  lust.  XXIV.  116  We  were  offered 
lately  in  the  streets  of  Pittsburgh  a  kind  of  loco-foco  matches 
which  were  new  to  us.  . .  They  ignite  by  friction  .and  burn 
as  if  containing  phosphorus.  1852  KKANIH:  Diet.  Set.,  etc. 
(ed.  2)s.v.,  Lucifersi  which  in  America  are  termed  loco-focos). 
1859  UAKTLUIT  Diet.  Amer.  s.v  ,  In  1854  John  Marck  opened 
a  btore  in  Park  Row,  New  York,  and  drew  public  attention 
to  two  novelties.  One  was  champagne  wine  drawn  like  soda 
water  from  a  'fountain';  the  ulher  was  a  M&ligbttflg 
cigar,  with  a  match  composition  on  the  end.  These  he 
called  '  Loco-foco  c  gars.  1883  A.  Gil  MAN  Amer.  /Yi>//</ 
xxi.  437  When  th<:  candles  had  been  blown  out.. they  were 
light  d  with  male  .es  then  [1835]  called  '  locofocos '. 

2.  t/.S.  rolit.  Ilist*  Used  attrib.  or  quasi-**//,  as 
the  designation  of  the  'Equal  Rights'  or  Radical 
section  of  the  Democratic  party  (for  the  origin  of 
the  name  see  quot.  1842).  Hence  absol.  a  member 
of  this  party. 

The  name  was  given  in  18,15;  the  section  originally  so 
named  soon  became  extinct,  but  the  name  long  continued  to 
be  applied  by  opponents  to  the  I  )emoci  ats  generally. 

1837  P.  HONL  Diary  6  Sept .  The  President's  message.  .is 
locofoco  to  the  very  core.  1838  H.  CI.AY  Let.  28  Aug.  in 
Private  Corr.  (1855)  428  The  LocofoCOi  have  carried  that 
[election]  in  Missouri.  1838  W.  IKVING  in  Life  <y  Lett, 
(1866)  III.  120  Those  loco  foco  luminaries  who  of  late  ha\e 
been  urging  strong  and  sweeping  measure-*.  1842  J.  I  >. 
HAMMOND  Tolit.  Hist.  N.  Y.  II.  .491-2  A  very  tumultuous 
and  confused  scene  ensued,  during  which  the  gas-li-ht-. 
..  were  extinguished.  The  Kqual  Rights  parly  ..  had 
provided  themselves  with  loco-foco  matches  and  candles, 
and  the  room  was  re-lighted.  Immediately  afler  this  out 
break  at  Tammany  Hall,  the  Courier  and  Enquirer,  a  whig, 
and  the  Times,  a  democralic  . .  newspaper,  dubbed  the 
anti-monopolists  with  the  name  of  the  I^pco-Foco  Parly, 
a  sorl  of  nick-name  which  the  whigs  have  since  given  to  the 
whole  democratic  party.  1844  HICKKMS  Mart.  Chits,  xvi, 
Here's  full  particulars  of  the  patriotic  loco-foco  movement 
yesterday,  in  which  the  Whigs  was  so  chawed  up.  1850 
HAWTHOKNK  Scarlet  L.  Introd.  (1883)  23  But  . .  you  would 
inquire  in  vain  for  the  Locofoco  Surveyor,  1896  HOWELLS 
Impressions  $  Exp.  i  The  Whig  newspaper  which  my 
father  edited  to  the  confusion  of  the  Locofocob. 

Hence  Lo  cofo'coism,  the  principles  of  the  Loco- 
,  foco  party. 
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1837  HAWTHORNE  Amer.  h'ote-l>fcs.  27  Aug.  (1883)  95  The 
most  arrant  democracy  and  locofocoism  that  I  ever  happened 
to  hear.  1863  S.  L.  J.  Life  in  ike  South  I.  i.  5  'Platforms', 
'constitutions',  'compromises',  'locofocoisms1, .  .and 'demo 
crats ',  were  given  up  in  despair. 

Lo'COiuaii.  Negro- English.  Obs.  Alsolocko-. 
[Pern.  f.  some  African  word,  possibly  Akn  ologit 
sorcerer  (J.  Platt,  jun.)  -f-  MAN  sb.]  (See  quots.) 

1796  STLDMAN  Surinam  II.  xxvi.  262  Their  Locomen,  or 
pretended  prophets,  find  their  interest  in  encouraging  this 
superstition  by  selling  them  obias  or  amulets.  Ibid.  xx'ix, 
359  A  locko-man,  or  sorcerer. 

Locomobile  (l^Wtarwirbll),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  L. 
loco,  abl.  of  locus  place  +  mobilis  MOBILE.  Cf.  F. 
locomobile.'}  a.  adj.  *  Having  the  power  to  change 
place,  partially  or  entirely'  (_Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1889) ; 
b.  sb.  'A  locomobile  vehicle'  (Webster  SuppL 
1902).  So  Locomobi-lity  [cf.  F.  locomobilit^ 
*  the  faculty  of  being  locomobile  *  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.}. 

Loconiote  (lJnk#m0at},  v.  [lack-formation 
from  LocoMOTio.v.]  intr.  To  move  about  from 
place  to  place. 

f  Originally  slttng\  subsequently  adopted  or  re-invented  in 
biological  use.) 

1846  Quarter  Race  Kentucky  83  He  throws  the  galls 
in,  and  a  bed  too  in  the  hay,  if  you  git  too  hot  to 
locomote.  1865  Intell.  Observ.  Sept.  83  [Snail-leeches]  loco- 
mote  by  attaching  one  extremity  of  the  body  to  the  ground 
. .  and  by  drawing  the  other  extremity  up  to  that  point. 
1887  Ilardivicke's  Sd.-Gos.sip  XXIII.  269/1  They  are  able 
to  locomote  very  swiftly  by  the  aid  of  their  fins,  tails  and 
feet. 

Locoiuotility  (l£>u:Jc(>rm>»tHitr .  rare~l.  [ad. 
K  locomotilitt,  f.  I.,  loco  (see  LOCOMOTIVE,  +  F.  mo- 
tiliti!  power  of  movement.]  The  faculty  or  power 
of  locomotion. 

1857  Ditnglison's  Mctt.Lc.r.  s.v.  Locomotion^  The  faculty 
[of  locomotion]  is  sometimes  called  Locomotivily,  and 
Locomotility. 

Locomotion  (ltf"ktVm<7u'Jon).  [f.  L.  loco  (see 
LOCOMOTIVE)  +  motion-em  MOTION.  Cf.  F".  locomo 
tion,  Sp.  locomotion^  It.  locomozione.] 

1.  The  action  or  power  of  moving  from  one  place 
to  another ;  progressive  motion  of  an  animal. 

1646  SIK  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  i.  104  All  progression 
or  animall  locomotion  being  (as  Aristotle  t  cache  th)  per 
formed  tract  it  «V  pitlsu.  1664  POWER  R.rp.  Philos.  i.  59 
The  Animal  Spirit.-*  are  the  Soul's  immediate  instrument  in 
all  Loco-motion.  1704  AV«'  Pract.  Piety  38  He  has  fix'd 
the  Laws  of  Loco-motion  in  Corporeal  Substances.  1765 
ULACKSTONK  Connii.  I.  134  This  personal  liberty  consists  in 
the  power  of  loco-motion,  of  changing  filiation,  or  remov 
ing  one's  person  to  whatsoever  place  one's  own  inclination 
n  ay  direct;  without  imprisonment  or  restraint,  unless  by 
due  course  of  law.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Art/.  (18341  1 1. 
305  But  what  is  to  be  understood  by  coming  to  the  Father? 
Not  a  locomotion  surely;  for  ..  God  is  omnipresent.  1817 
J.  EVANS  Exciirs.  Windsor^  etc.  451  The  Oyster.  ;wasonce 
thought  to  have  no  power  of  loco-motion,  but  it  is  now 
ascertained,  that  it  can  move  from  place  to  place.  1856 
SIK  B.  BKODIF.  Psychol.^  Inq.  I.  ii.  46  One  office  of  the 
cerebellum  is  to  combine  the  acticn  of  the  voluntary 
muscles  for  the  purpose  of  locomotion.  1871  HI:XLLY 
Physwl.  vii.  15^  Movement,  of  the  body  as  a  whole. .is 
termed  locomotion.  1881  BUKDOH^AXDSMQN  in  Mature 
No.  619.  44  Those  \sc.  organs]  of  locomotion  are  no  doubt 
more  complicated  than  those  of  respiration  or  circulation. 

2.  Movement  from  place  to  place,  esp.  by  arti 
ficial  means ;  travel;  also,  the  means  of  travelling. 

1788  R.  GHAVI.S  Recoil.  Shcnstonc  96  An  excursion  to 
London,  upon  the  footing  that  loco-motion  tlnn  was.  .\ias  a 
matter  of  some  importance.  iBao  Edin.  Rev.  XXXIII. 
77  Taxes  upon  warmth,  light  and  locomotion.  i8«  MKS. 
CAHLVLK  Lett.  I.  3^1,  I  ha\e  no  taste  whatever  for'loco- 
motion,  by  earth,  air,  or  sea.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist,  l-'.n^- 
iii.  I.  370  Kvery  improvement  of  the  means  of  locomotion 
benefits  ninnkiiid  morally  and  intellectually.  185*  H. 
ROUKRS  Ess.  I.  vii.  335  He  spent  his  days  in  a  far  greater 
variety  of  scenes  than  usually  vary  the  lot  of  a  philosopher, 
and  indulged  prodigiously  in  locomotion.  1874  HKLI-S 
Soc.  Press,  ix.  131  Locomotion  ha\ing'  so  greatly  increased 
and  improved,  the  dwelling-place  has  become  ..  of  less 
importance.  1875  JOWKTT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  194  The  In- 
equaliiy  of  the  ground  in  our  country  is  more  adapted  to 
locomotion  on  foot. 

3.  Progressive  movement  of  an  inanimate  body. 
1851  Itltis.tr.  Catal,  Gt.  Exhib.  1234  A   new  system  of 

locomotion  for  railways.  18^4  TOMLISSON  tr.  Aragtf* 
Astron.  107  We  have  now  to  inquire  whether  the  annual 
revolution  of  the  sun  is  real,  or  whether  this  too  is  not  an 
appearance  caused  by  the  earth's  locomotion. 

Locomotive  l(»'k<Tm<'u  tiv  ,  a.  and  sb.  [as  if 
ad.  niod.L.  loconwtivtts,  f.  L.  loco^  abl.  of  locus 
place  r  uwtii'us  MOTIVE  a.  Cf.  K.  locomotif. 

Suggested  by  the  scholastic  phrase  ///  loco  unn-cn  (-;/w- 
-'cri  localiter)  to  move  '  locally'  or  by  change  of  position 
in  space  ;  cf.  Aristotle's^  Kara  TOHW  Kti'rjtris.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  locomotion  or  movement 
from  one  plnce  to  another.  Locomotive  Jacitlty 
(cf.  F.  faculty  locomotive  ,  the  faculty  or  power  of 
movement  from  plnce  to  place  by  an  act  of  the 
will;  so  also  locomotive powe>\ 

1612  W.  SCI.ATEK  Chr.  Strength  12  Some  kind  of  com 
mand  over  the  locomotiue  facultie.  1627  S.  \V,\kit  Happi 
ness  of  Practice  27  Like  dying  men,  and  sicke  of  Apo 
plexies  and  speech  :  but  no  faculty  I.oco-motiue,  no  power 
to  stirre  hand  or  foote.  1640  lit'.  REYNOLDS  Passions 
11658)  1105  The  will  can  hinder  seeing,  not  immediately, 
but  by  the  locomotive  power  ;  by  closing  the  eyes.  1646 
SIK  Ti  UKOWNB  Pscnd.  Ep.  iv.  \\i.  196  Complaints  of 
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gravity  in  animated  and  living  bodies,  where  the  nerves 
subside,  and  the  faculty  locomotive  seems  abolished.     1649 
BULWER  Pathomyot.  i.  vi.  35  To  which  the  command  of 
Reason   and    the  will   doe   concurre   with   the   locomotive    j 
power.      1666    HARVKV   Morb.   Angl.  iv.   38   The  manner 
whereby  the  faculty  of  the  brain  effects  a  locomotive  action    i 
in  any  muscul.     1717  PRIOR  Alma  \.  287   If  in  the  night    j 
too  oft  he  [sc.  a  child]  kicks,  Or  shows  his  loco-motive  tricks.    ! 
1759  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  I.  ii.  The  Homunculus  is  . .  en- 
dow'd  with  the  same  locomotive  powers  and  faculties  with 
us.     1817  COLKRIDCE  Biog.  Lit.  I,  iii.  62  As  if  the  passive 
page  of  a   book. .instantly  assumed    at   once    loco-motive 
power.     1813  J'EXTHAM  Not  ra.nl  \yj  Except  this  exercise 
of  the  loco-motive  faculty,  nothing  is  there  to  distinguish 
him  from   the   common  stock  of  still-lifu.     a  1862  UUCKI.I-: 
Civiliz.  (1869)  III.  v.  438  The  locomotive  ..  funuions  are 
more  active  in  persons  of  a  sanguine  temperament. 

b.  jocular.  Of  or  pertaining  to  travel,  or  move 
ment  from  one  locality  or  country  to  another. 

1771  GRAY  in  Co»'r.  w.  Nicholls  (1843)  120,   1  rejoice  you 
have  met  with  Froissart :  he  is  the  Herodotus  of  a  barbarous 
age  :.. his  locomotive  disposition,  ..his  religious  credulity, 
were  much  like  those  of  the  old  Grecian.     1786  Ol>$cn»sr    \ 
No.  85  III.  236  The  locomotive  mania  of  an  Englishman     • 
circulates  his  person,  and  of  course   his   cash,  into  every 
liiarter  of  the  kingdom.     1806-7  J-  I»KRI:SIORO  Miseries 
_'/«;//.    Life    (1826)    v.    Concl.,   Considering    them    [stage 
coaches]  as   the    very  climax  and  pinnacle   of  locomotive 

friefs.  1831  CARLYLE  Sart.  Res,  n.  vii,  \\'e  conjecture  that 
e  has  known  sickness;  and,  in  spite  of  his  locomotive 
habits,  perhaps  sickness  of  the  chronic  sort.  1850  J. 
STKUTHKRS  My  Own  Life  iv.  Poet.  WUs.  I.  p.  xlvii,  The 
young  man  ..  laid  aside  his  locomotive  dreaming,  and 
became  no' only  reconciled  but  wedded  to  the  locality.  1874 
Hiars  Soc,  P/vss.  x.  (1875)  143  In  these  locomotive  days 
one  is  too  apt  to  forget  one's  neighbours. 

c.  Of   or   pertaining   to  vcjiictilar   locomotion. 
Locomotive  power' :    power  applied  for  transport    ; 
purposes,  as  opposed  to  stationary  power. 

18*5  J.  NICHOLSON  O/>erat.  Mechanic  671  Engine1;  which 
have  a  locomotive  principle  {sc.  as  opposed  to  stationary 
engines],  1851  llinstr.  Catal.  Ct.  E.vhib.  219  Steam- 
engine  . .  adapted  fur  stationary,  locomotive,  or  marine 
purposes, 

2.  Having  the  power  of  locomotion,  a.  Of  an 
animal:  That  moves  from  place  to  place  by  its 
own  powers  of  locomotion. 

1657  S.  PURCMAS  Pol.  /''lying' Ins.  49  They  could  not  live 
and  grow  without  food,  they  were  not  locomotive,  and  there 
fore  could  not  go  forth  of  their  cells  for  it.  1709  T.  ROHIN- 
SON  Ess.  Nal.  Hist,  \\~estinld.  <y  Cnuiblil,  33  These  shull 
l''ish  which  were  not  Loco-motive  were  left  behind.  1794 
COWPKR  Xectiltiss  Alarm  64  The  mind  He  scans  of  every 
locomotive  kind  ;  Birds  of  all  feat  In  r,  beasts  of  every  name. 
1816  KIKBV  &  Sr.  EutoinoL  (1843)  I.  56  A  caterpillar  then 
may  be  regarded  as  a  locomotive  e^g.  1851-6  WOODWARD 
Mollitsca.  248  The  locomotive  bivalves  have  generally  the 
strongest  lunges.  1879  G.  ALLKN  Colour  Sense  iii.  23  The 
young  barnacles  and  balani  are  active,  locomotive  animals. 

b.  jocular.   Of  a   person  :    That    is   constantly 
travelling  from  place  to  place. 

1732  J.  WHALBV  Trftv.  of  a  Shilling  66  Poems  186  Or 
when  my  dwelling  I  wou'd  change  - .  My  loco-motive  Ka':e 
was  seen  At  Hampstead,  or  at  Turnhain-Grecn.  1810 
SCOTT  J*'aw.  Lctt.^Od.  (1894)  I.  vi.  193  You  being  the 
more  locomotive  persons  will  I  trust  take  another  peep  of 
Scotland.  1827  Sfx>riing  Mag.  XX.  262,  I  have  not  been 
much  loco-motive  of  late.  '184*  DICKKNS  Atncr.  Notes 
(1850;  128/2  He  had  all  his  life  been  restless  and  locomotive, 
with  an  irresistible  desire  for  change.  1878  C.  MACGKEUOK 
in  Monthly  racket  19  Hadrian,  .was  one  of  the  most  loco 
motive  Emperors  that  Rome  ever  had.  1896  KAKMEK  Slang, 
Loco»totii>c  tailor,  a  tramping  workman,  f 

c.  Of  things;    esp.   of  a   vehicle   or    piece    of 
machinery  which   moves  in   any  direction  by  its 
own  mechanism, 

1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Opcrat.  Mechanic  670  Mr.  Gordon 
has.. taken  out  a  patent  for  a  locomotive  carriage  with  the 
engine  on  springs.  1827  D.  M«NICOLL  IVks.  (1837)  185 
This  new  locomotive  world \sc.  a  sailing-vessel],  .moves  on 
ward  through  the  ocean.  1836  E.  HOWARD  A'.  Reefer  viii, 
Behold  me.  .(.onfiped  in  a  locomotive  prison  [sc.  an  ordinary 
carriage].  1842  Penny  Cycl.  XXII.  485  Such  locomotive 
machines,  impel  ed  by  steam  power,  as  have  been  contrived 
for  use  upon  common  roads.  1846  GKKKNKK  Set.  Gunnery 
76  You  put  not  a  locomotive  train  in  motion  at  once;  if 
attempted,  you  break  and  fracture  the  whole  carriages.  1851 
Illustr.  CatnL  lit.  E.vhik  366  Patent  dibble, with  locomotive 
machine  attached.  1858  HAWTHORNE  /•>.  #  /.'.  Jrnls,  I. 
283  She  looked  like  a  locomotive  mass  of  verdure  and 
flowers.  1860  All  Year  Round  No.  65.  352  The  locomotive 
post-offices,  with  their  great  nets— as  if  they  had  been 
dragging  the  country  for  bodies. 

d.  spec.  Locomotive  engine,  ^locomotive  steam 
engine  :  an  engine  constructed  for  movement  from 
place  to  place  by  its  own  power  (as  opposed  to 
*stationnry'  engine),  usually  by  the  generation  of 
steam ;  csp.  a  steam  engine  adapted  to  draw  a  train 
of  carriages  along  a  railway  ;    a  railway-engine. 
Now  generally  shortened  to  locomotive  (see  B.  i). 

1815  Chron,  in  Ann.  Reg.  50  The  proprietors  had  pro 
vided  a  powerful  locomotive  steam  engine,  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  . .  coal-waggons.  1813  S&tcif,  of  DC  Kaader  s 
Patent  No.  3959.  7  Those  complicated  unwieldy  and 
dangerous  machines  called  locomotive  engine*  or  steam 
horses.  1823  Private  Act  iStockton  &  Darlington)  4  Geo. 
/I/,  c.  xxxiii.  §  S  [To]  make  and  erect  such  and  so  many 
loco-motive  or  moveable  Engines  as  the  said  Company  .. 
shall  from  Time  to  Time  think  proper  . .  for  the  Convey 
ance  of  Passengers.  1854  RONALDS  &  RICHARDSON  Ch, •;//. 
Technol.  (ed.  2)  I.  p.  x,  Locomotive  and  marine  engines.  1861 
Acii*  «y  25  Vict.t.  70  §  13  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained 
.  shall  authori/c  any  Person  to  use  upon  a  Highway  a  Loco 
motive  Engine  which  shall,  .cause  a. .  NuUancc. 
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3.  Having  the  power  to  produce  locomotion  ; 
adapted  for  or  used  in  locomotion, 

1841-71  T.  R.  JONKS  An/m.  K'iitgd.  (ed.  4)  207  [li]  gives 
off  minute  twigs  to  the  locomotive  nickers  placed  on  each 
side  of  its  course.  1851-6  WOODWARD  Molltisca  204  A  cavity 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  locomotive  organs. 

B.  sb. 

1.  =  Locomotive  engine  (see  A.  2  d). 

1829  J.  WAI.KKK  AV/.  (7  Mar.)  to  Directors  L'jxwl  ff 
M.iiuh.  Rail™.  Co.  (1831)  18  Tlie  quantity  of  work  which 
the  locomotives  are  capable  of  performing.  1831  Koortl 
L'pool <y  Maiuh.  Rail™,  (ed.  z)  70  All  established  methods 
. .  horses,  locomotives,  and  fixed  engines.  1837  LOXGF.  in 
/-iA'uSgi)  I.  258  While  steamboats  and  locomotives  traverse 
field  and  flood  with  the  speed  of  light.  1849  li.  BARTON 
Xi-lcct.  etc.  p.  xxviii,  A  variety  of  noises,  not  unlike  a  loco 
motive  at  fust  starting.  1861  Act  24  <y  25  I'iet.  c.  70  S  8 
Kvery  Locomotive  propelled  by  Steam  or  any  other  than 
Animal  Power  to  be  used  on  any  Turnpike  Road  or  Public 
Highway.  1886  Kncycl.  Brit.  XX.  244/2  The  two  types  of 
engines  are  known  respectively  as  *  inside  cylinder  loco 
motives '  and  u  outside  cylinder  locomotives  '. 
b.  siting,  pi.  The  legs. 

1841  Lair,/  of  Lagan  24  The  disher  of  dainties  took  to 
her  locomotives— the  infuriated  man  with  the  fork  at  her 
heels.  1843  \V.  T.  MONCKIIII  K  Scamfs  of  I. and.  i.  i 
(Farmer),  I  will  stop  my  locomotives  directly.  So  now  you 
may  set  yonr's  agoing  as  soon  as  you  like.  1870  Slisfjicld 
'fiincs  Mar.  (ibid.  ,  Having  regained  his  freedom  he  again 
made  good  use  of  bis  locomotives. 

2.  An  animal  having  powers  of  locomotion. 

1872  1  )AX  \  Corah  i.  25  It  is  not  a  solitary  case  ;  for  there 
are  many  others  of  Actinia;  attaching  themselves  to  loco 
motives  to  the  c!a\\s  or  backs  of  crabs  [etc.]. 

3.  Applied  to  an  inferior  kind  of  needle. 

1880  I'laia  Hints  .\fftitmvrk  95  There  are  a  kind  called 
'  locomotives ',  on  which  no  maker  will  place  his  mark. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  locomotive-driver,  cn^i- 
//,;•>•  'also  c"..S'.  =  -driver),  -rii>iiit'r(l>'..'>.  =  -driver); 
locomotive   car   V.  S.,    a  locomotive  and  a  car 
combined  in  one  vehicle  ;  a  dummy  engine  (Webster 
1864-97  . 

1899  All/'iilt's  Sysl.  ,ire,t.  VI.  613  "Locomotive-driver. 
1889  tl.  Ktsni.AY  l:>ig.  l\nil~tva}'  p.  v,  I  must  not  omit  to 
acknowledge  my  obligations  to  the  Chief  "Locomotive 
Kngineer.  1890  M.  X.  FORNKY  in  Rait'w.  Aincr.  154  Loco 
motive  engineers  and  firemen.  //'/</.  137  "  Locomotive-runners 

IiOCOMlotively  (l<Tl'k<'n:i~'i'tivli),  adv.  [f.  Loco- 
MIITIVK  +  -I.v  -.J  With  regard  to  locomotion. 

1861  DICKICNS  C.I.  l-:.\-/>t-ct.  MV,  He  always  slouched,  loco- 
motively,  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground.  1882  S.M.A  A  HUT. 
Keris.  (1883)  I.  iv.  63  A  New  York  hack  coupe  is  superior 
structurally,  decoratively.  and  locomotively  to  one  of  our 
four-wheelers. 

Locomotivesiess   (l<T'!k(™<Mi'tiviH's).     [f.  as 

prec.  -t-  -XKSS.]     '1'lie  quality  or  fact  of  being  loco 
motive  ;   power  of  or  fondness  for  locomotion. 

1825  BlMlnv.  Mag.  XVII.  335  The  Minuet  ..  is  ..  the 
aristocracy  of  locomoti  veness.  1829  K.vnniiJier  595/1  \Ve 
reduced  her  organ  of  locomotiveness.  1833  A<T"  Mon'.lily 
M>tg.  XXXVIII.  308  He  has  the  organ  of  locomotiveness 
largely  developed. 

IiOCOmotivity  ^IcwWfatfnirvIti).  rare  —  1,  fail. 
F.  loioiiiotivMt  f.  lofoiiiolif,  -ive  :  see  LOCOMOTIVE.] 
Power  of  locomotion  ;  ability  to  move  from  place 
to  place. 

179*  BRYANT  Antkent.  Script.  4  The  most  superb  edifice 
that  ever  was  conceived  or  constructed,  would  not  equal  the 
smallest  insect,  blest  with  sight,  feeling,  and  locomotivity. 
1857  (see  LocoMOHUTvJ.  1888  in  Sytf.  Sot:  Lex. 

Iicconiotor  \af\t3m0al3i),  sb.  and  a.  [f.  I" 
loco  :ssee  LOCOMOTIVE)  +  tiiotor.  agent-n.  f.  inoverc 
to  move :  see  MOTOH.  Cf.  F.  locomoleur,  whence 
the  adjective  use  B.  is  adopted.] 

A.  sb.  One  who  or  something  which  has  loco 
motive  power. 

i8zz  LAM ii  Elia  Ser.  i.  DM.  Cams/.,  They  [kangaroos] 
would  show  as  fair  a  pair  of  hind-shifters  as  the  expertest 
loco-motor  in  the  colony.  1869  Daily  hews  2  June,  There 
are  several  improved  specimens  of  the  new  locomotor  on 
view.  1883  B.  W.  RICHARDSON  in  Lotigiu.  Mag.  Oct.  594 
[c>i//«r]  Everyone  his  own  locomotor  against  lime.  18. . 
Elect.  Rev.  XXIV.  270  (Cent.)  Electric  locomotors. 

B.  adj.  tChiefly  J'hys.)    Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
concerned  with  locomotion.    Locoino/or ataxy:  see 
ATAXY  2. 

1870  ROLI  KSTON  Attliii.  Life  48  Soleshaped  locomotor  disc 
known  as  the  '  foot '.  1877  MOHLEV  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  n.  351 
To  explore  our  spinal  cords  and  to  observe  the  locomotor 
system  of  Jlednve.  1880  HASTIAN  Brain  TO  Animals.. 

'    devoid  of  ..  locomotor  appendages.     1881  Mature  XXIII. 

;    280  The  peculiar  metamorphosis  enables  the  larva  to  remain 

;     .  .adapted  to  a  locomotor  life. 

Locomotory  (W^Wtooirtari),  a.     ff.  L.  loco 

(see  LOCOMOTIVE)  +  motirius  having  tlie  function 

'    of  movement :    see   MOTOKY.]     Pertaining   to   or 

i    having  the  power  of  locomotion. 

1835-^6  TODD  Crcl.  Anat.  I.  701/2  Whatever  the  form  of  the 
locomotory  organ  . .  it  is  always  organized  in  the  same 
manner.  1892  R.  L.  STEVENSON  Across  tlu  Plains  292 
To  what  passes  with  the  anchored  vermin  [sc.  plants],  we 

1    have  little  clue.  ..But  of  the  locomotory,  to  which  we  otlr- 

|     sehes  belong,  we  can  tell  more. 

t  Loco-move,  v.  Obs.  aonce-wa.    [bMovav., 

after  LOCOMOTION.]   =  LOCOMOTE  v. 

1792  T.   TWINIXU  Let.    16  July  in    Country  Clergyman 
'     i8M  Cent.  (1882)  156  It  is  high  time  you  should  know  some- 
thing  about  us  and  our  locomotions.    To-morrow  morning., 
we  be^in  to  loco-move  towards  llitteswell. 


LOCULOTJS. 

Locomuta-tion .  nonce-wd.  [f.  loco-  (after 
LOCOMOTION)  +  MUTATION.]  Change  of  place. 

i8S6  LOWELL  I'rogi:  World  in  Lntcst  Lit.  Ess.  (1891)  184 
The  tendency  of  population  towards  great  cities; -no  new 
tiling,  but  intensified  as  never  before  by  increased  and  in- 
cnasing  ease  of  locomutation. 

Loco-re-stive,  a.  nonce-ivd.  [Humorous Imita 
tion  of  LOCOMOTIVK,  rest  btmjj  substituted  for 
ini't-.]  Inclined  to  rest  in  one  place. 

1796  LAMB  Corf.  Wks.  1868  I.  10  Your  loco-restive  and  all 
your  idle  propensities,  of  course,  have  given  uay  to  tl.e 
duties  of  providing  for  a  family. 

Iiocorum,  variant  ol  LOCKHAM'  0/>s. 

Locqueram,  Locram,  vars.  LOCKHAM  i  Obs. 

Locriiin  (Ifli'krian),  ct.  and  sb.  [f  L.  J.ocri  s 
+  -AX.]  a.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Locii,  a 
people  of  Greece,  or  to  their  country  I,ociis.  Lotrian 
mode  :  an  occasional  appellation  of  one  mot  iden 
tified  with  certainty)  of  the  '  modes  '  ot  ancient 
Greek  music;  in  the  Middle  Ages  applied  arbi 
trarily  to  the  ilth  ecclesiastical  mode.  b.  sb.  One 
of  the  I.ocri ;  an  inhabitant  of  Loci  is. 

1598  CHAKMAN  llutd  \\.  35  Aiax  the  lesse,  Oileus  Sonne, 
the  I.oerians  led  to  warre.  1715  Poi'i:  Iliad  II.  630  Fierce 
Ajax  led  the  Locrian  Squad:ons  on.  1753  CHAMHI.KS  Cycl. 
Sn/>/r.,  Loiriait,  in  antient  music,  the  seventh  species  of 
the-  diapason.  1835  'I  HIUMVAI  i,  (/;r<-L c  I.  99  The  Locrians 
claimed  a  hi-her  antiquity  than  any  other  branch  of  the 
( ire-jk  nalinn.  1836  J.  ( ill.HKKT  (//'•.  A  touetn.  vi.  (185-'!  171; 
In  the  fact  record--'!  of  the  I.ocrian  legislator  we  find  [etc.]. 
1880  ROCKSTKO  in  drove />/c/.  .!/;«.  II!  158/1  Locrian  Mode. 

So  f  Locre-nsian  [I.  I..  l.ocrensis\. 

1547  HfoN  A^i.  Adultt-yy  iii,  //<>;///Y/V.v  i.  .\i.  (1859  ^i0 
Ainuiig  the  Locrensians  the  adultereis  had  I'Oth  their  eyes 
thrust  out 

IiOCulanient  Jfki/flament  .  [ad.  L.  locu'ti- 
inctil-iini,  {.  hi'it'its  dim.  of  locus  a  place.]  A  little 
cell ;  spec,  in  />W.,one  ol  the  cells  or  compartments 
of  a  capsule  or  pericarp  :  a  locultis. 

1656  Iliiaxr  O'/('.vsv'vv"-,  I.i'cnlaitictit,  a  place  of  l.onls 
made  with  boles  for  Picons  or  Conies  ;  a  Colrin  for  a  I!ook  ; 
also  the  several  places  wherein  the  seeds  lye,  as  in  I'oppy 
heads.  1>>:  C!iarl\ttsn\.  1707  Sl.'iANl-:  'Jainaiia  \.  i3 
A  small  pt-a  . .  ma'ic  14*  of  three  luciilainents  or  cells.  1760 
J.  LI-:K  IntroJ,  lii't.  i.  vi.  11765)  ij  The  cells,  or  hollow 
compartments  of  the  capsule  in  which  the  seeds  are  lodged, 
l.i«'iilaiin-nts.  1796  Die  St.un.\  in  /'*//.  Trails.  LXXXV1. 
498  A  mernbranaceous  loculament,  containing  the  pollen. 
1880  (JRAV  .Striitt.  r>ot.  \'ii.  §  i.  289  The  loculamems, 
locnli,  or  cells  of  the  pericarp. 

Hence  loculanieutose  a.  (Ay(/.  S.oc.  Lex.  1889  , 
Iioculaiuentous  a.  ^Mayne  J-'.xpos.  Lex.  1^56,. 
full  of  loculaments  or  litlle  cells. 

IiCCUlar  ,V'ki;?lai),  a.  J'/iys.  and  Jiot.  [ad. 
mud. I,.  lo(iilCii--is,  f.  I.OCTI.I-S.]  Ilavinjj  loculi. 

1847-9  TODD  Cj'</.  Anat.  IV.  121/1  The  locnlar  aspect  of 
their  divided  snrfares. 

b.  with  defining  prefix,  as  6i-,fri-,  uiii/ofit/ar.elc. 

[1783,  1836  see  DII.OCLI.AR.]  1871^'.  A.  LI:K;HION  /./>//<•'/- 
Jlora  17  Septate  and  mnrali-locular.  li'id.  21  Irre.uularK- 
muriformi-locular.  //'id.  2^0  Spores  fuscous,  ..  4-locuhir. 
1871  \V.  L.  I.INDSAV  ill  (_'.  Jrul.  .l//,c,'i,.y>.  Sci.  XL  30  The 
sporidia  of  the  Liatora  are.  .sometimes  z-locular,  though 
also  simple. 

Loculate     Ic'kirfUnX   a.     [ad.   L.  leatlat-iis, 

f.  tofiilin  :   see  L'icri.rs  and  -ATK  ]    -Loci'LAK. 

1866  in  Trcas.  lift.       1889  in  Syii.  Saf.  Lc.r. 

ZiOCulated  Jckirfii/'twl),  ///.  a.  [f.  as  pice. 
-i - -ED.]  Divided  into  loculi ;  celled. 

1801  HOME  in  /'////.  Trans.  XC1I.  Si  The  locidatc-il 
uectini.  1859  Toi  i)  Cu7.  Aunt.  V.  2f8/i  'the  infnndibnlu 
of  Kos-ignol .  .are  loculated  with  the  ultimate  cells.  1880 
UASIUN  Brain  iv.  81  The  body  of  the  Pearly  Nautilus, 
contained  within  the  last  chamber  uf  its  coiled  and  locnlated 
shell,  is  [etc.].  1897  . -illl'/ilt's  Xj'St.  .Mid.  III.  894  The  peri- 
typhlitic  abscess  is.  .deeply  locnlated. 

Peculation  (lfki;/lt"'JMi).  [f.  L.  locultitus: 
see  -ATIO.N.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being  locu 
lated  ;  development  or  production  of  loculi. 

1855111  MAVNIC  A'.r/'V.  Lf.\'. 

IiOCltle  ^V'ki«l).     [a.  F.  IccuU,  ad.  L.  loculus, 

dill),  of  /flfHS.]    =  LoCfLfS.  1888  in  . S>, t.  Sue.  I.tx. 

IiOCIllicidal  I'IfKkirflisai'dal  ,  a.  Hot.  [f.  1-. 
locul-iis.  dim.  of  locus  ]ilace  +  fid-,  cxdfre  to  cut -f 
-AI,.]  Of  a  carpel,  etc.:  That  dehisces  through 
the  back  or  dorsal  suture  of  the  loculus. 

1819  LISDLEY  Rijiard^  Obsei''.  Fruits  -V  Seeds  85 
Lvcntiiidal;  wben  dehiscence  takes  place  by  the  middle  of 
the  cells.  1830  —  A'af.  i>iA  Bat.  33  Dehiscence  either 
loculicidal  or  septicidal.  li'id.  134  Capsule  ..  with.3  locu- 
licidal  valves.  1870  HOOKER  Sltni.  Flora  (1884)  75  Loculi 
cidal  crustaceous  or  coriaceous  cari>els. 

Hence  Iioculici'dally  adv. 

1847  W.  K.  SI-EUI.E  Field  Hot.  175  Caps,  separable  into  J 
pieces,  sometimes  dehiscing  loculicidally.  1870  HooKEK 
Stud.  Flora  46  I^lygala.  ..  Capsule  compressed,  loculici- 
dally  splitting  alonjj  the  edges.  IHd.  11884)  413  Kerry 
indehiscent  or  loculicidally  4-5-valved. 

IiOCulose  (l('-ki;?l<7us  ,  a.  Hot.  [ad.  L.  loculos- 
tis.  f.  loculus:  see  -OSK.]  Full  of  loculi  or  cells; 
divided  into  cells  by  internal  partitions. 

1855  in  HYDE  CLARK  K.  1866  Treas.  AW.,  Loculose,  divided 
by  internal  partitions  into  cells,  as  the  pith  of  the  walnut-tree. 
Never  applied  to  fruits.  1880  GRAY  Struct.  Kot.  419/1. 

IiOCUloUS  (lj'ki«bs),  a.  Bot.  \i.~L.loculosus\ 
see  prec.  and  -ot'.s.]  -L'.'CCLOSK. 

1840  in  SMAUI.     1900  in  JACKSON  Bot.  Tirms. 


LOCULUS. 
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LOCUST. 


II  Loculus  ^V'ki;/bsvi.     PI.  loculi  J 
[L.  /Oittliis,  dim.  of  locus*] 

1.  A  small  chamber  or  cell  in  an  ancient  tomb  for 
the  r^Rption  of  a  body  or  an  urn. 

1858  CAKI.YLK  fr'rcdk.  Gi.  \\,  \'\.  (1^72)  I.  87  St.  Elizabeth's 
loculus  was  put  into  its  shrine  here.  1883  Fortn.  Rev. 
July  137  Another  spacious  cave,  .containing  chambers  and 
a  number  of  loculi  for  corpses. 

2.  Zool.,  Anal.,  and  BoL     One  of  a  number  of 
small  cavities  or  cells  separated  from  one  another 
by  septa. 

1861  J.  R.  GKKENK  Man.  Anint.  KingtL^Ccclent.  176  The 
number  of  septa  in  process  of  formation  is  often  less  than 
the  number  of  loculi.  1872  NICHOLSON  Pttfoout.  90  The 
space  below  the  calice  U  broken  up  into  a  number  of  vertical 
compartments  or  loculi-  1873'!'.  H.  GRKKN  Introd.  Pathol. 
(ed.  2)  182  A  simple  cyst  consists  of  a  single  loculus.  A 
compound  or  nuiltilocular  cyst  is  one  consisting  of  numerous 
loculi.  1880  GRAY  Struct.  f>ot.  419/1  Loculus,  the  cell  or 
cavity  in  an  ovary  or  an  anther.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med. 
III.  894  Tliis  disposition  [in  perityphlitic  abscesses]  to  the 
formation  of  loci.''i  or  pockets. 

Lo  cum.    cottoq.     Short  for  LOCUM  TEXKNS. 

1901  Scotsman  n  Mar.  8  8  Acting;  ..  as  '  locum  '  in  Dar 
lington  place  Church,  Ayr  (during  the  severe  illness  of  the 


IiOCUlU-teneucy 

-tenancy,  [f.  next  :  see  -cv.  Cf.  med.L.  locum' 
tencntia.]  The  position  of  being  a  locum  tenens. 

1844  G.  S.  FABER  Eight  Dissert.  (1845)  II.  343  It  is  not 
very  probable  that  St.  John.,  would  have  employed  the 
..word  Antichrist  m,  in  the  sense  of  Locum-Tenancy  or 
Usurpation  of  the  character  of  Chii>l.  1881  Chnrck  Hells 
19  Feb.  193  Ad~'t.  Curacy,  or  Locum  Tenency,  wanted  by 
a  priest.  1893  G.  TKAVKRS  Mona  Maclean  I.  26?  To  look 
out  for  a  practice,  or  a  locum-tenency.  1896  Daily  News 
18  Dec.  ^  2  [He]  will  take  the  locum-tenency  of  Berkeley 
Chapel,  Mayfair,  for  at  least  a  year. 

]]  IiOCuni  teneus  (l<>''k£m  trnenzX  [med.L., 
=  '  one  who  holds  the  place  •  of  another)  ',  a  LIEU 
TENANT  :  L.  locu'it,  accus.  of  locus  place;  tinens, 
pr.  pple.  of  tcnere  to  hold.]  One  who  holds  office 
temporarily  in  plnce  of  the  person  to  whom  the  office 
belongs,  or  who  undertakes  another's  professional 
duties  during  his  absence;  a  deputy,  substitute. 

In  Great  Britain  now  chiefly  applied  to  the  deputy  of  a 
medical  man  or  of  a  clergyman. 

[1463  Rolls  of  Farlt.  V.  499''!,  &  dicti  Locumtenentis 
mandato,  declarabat,  qualiter  idem  Locumtenens  ..  Parlia 
ment  um  voluit  prorogare.]  1641  '  SMECTYMHUUs'  Answ.  v. 
(1653!  22  Leaving  Titus  as  his  Locum  tenens.  1683  in 
Strype  Store's  S'urv.  I.  ami.  (1720)  II.  v.  xviii.  391/2  The 
Lord  Maiors  Locumtenens.  1755  CAKTE  Hist.  Eng.  IV. 
410  They  ordered  him  to  appoint  a  locum  tenens  and 
upon  his  declining  to  do  so,  they  required  .  .  the  three 
eldest  aldermen,  one  after  another,  to  assume  the  post. 
1764  FOOTE  Mayor  of  G.  \\.  Wks.  1705  I.  187  D'ye  mean  .. 
Master  Jeremy's  deputy?.  .Ay,  ay,  his  locum  tenens.  1838 
LYTTON  Alice  in.  ii,  The  old  driveller  will  be  my  locum 
tenens,  till  years  and  renown  enable  me  to  become  his  suc 
cessor.  1883  S.  C.  HALL  Retrospect  I.  326  He  not  being  on 
the  spot,  a  locum  tenens  became  a  necessity. 

transf.  1832  G.  DOWNKS  Lett.  Cont.  Countries  I.  461 
A  house  wherein  Petrarch  was  born,  or  perhaps  its  locum* 
tenctts. 

nttrib.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  16  Nov.  7/1  Dr.  S.,  the  locum 
tenens  body  physician  of  his  Imperial  and  Royal  Highness. 
1889  Ibid.  13  Nov.  3  i  Young  medical  men.  .who  are  taking 
locum  tenens  work, 

I  Loc  unit  eneiit,  -tenant.    Sc.   06s.    [ad. 
late  L.  locum  tcnent-cm  :  see  prec.]  =  LIEUTENANT. 

1492  l<:.\-  traits  Abcrd.  Reg.  (1844)  I.  421  My  lord  Huntlie, 
locumtenant.  1544  Ibid,  193  For  furnesing  of  ane  thow- 
sand  horse  to  remain  with  the  locumtenant  on  the  bor- 
douris,  for  resisting  of  our  auld  enmmeis  of  Inglznd.  Ibid. 
194  And  als  thair  was  presentit  in  iugment  twa  writingis 
of  the  Krle  of  Huntlie,  locumtenent  generate  of  the  north 
of  Scotland. 

Hence  f  Locum  tenentry  (Sc.  -tenendry)  =  LIEU- 
TEN  ANTKY. 

\$M  Extracts  Aberd.  Reg.  (1844)  I.  194  Within  the 
boundis  of  his  locumtenendry. 

IiOCUpletative  (.Ipkiwplrtativ),  a.  [f.  L.  tocu- 
plelart  to  enrich,  f.  locitplcs:  see  next  and  -ATIVE.] 
Tending  to  enrich. 

1802-12  BKXTHAM  Ration.  Jitdic.  Evid.  (1812)  V.  702 
The  distinctions  of  which  testimony  is  susceptible,  .  if  servi- 
tive,  exculpative,  exonerative,  or  locupletative. 

IiOCUplete  (Ifki//plA),  a.  rare.  [ad.  L.  locit- 
plet-eW)  locuplt's  richly  stored.]  ^'ell-stored,  rich. 
Hence  Lo'cupletely  adv.  rarf~l. 

1599  NASHR  Lenten  Stuffc  21  The  Digests  of  our  English 
discoueries  cited  vp  in  the  precedence  and  be  documenti/ed 
most  locupleatly.  1656  BI.OUNT  Glossogr.,  Lo<nplete*  rich, 
wealthy,  well-stored.  1864  HAI.DKMAN  Tours  Chess  Knight 
Bibliogr.  3  Books.,  in  the  locuplete  chess  library  of  Pro 
fessor  George  Allen. 

II  Locus  (l<>u'kz>s),  sbl    PI.  loci  (Um-sai).     [L. 
—  place.] 

1.   Place  in  which  something  is  situated,  locality. 

1715  CHEYNE  P  kilos.  rrinc.  Relig.  u.  118  Vet  Space  is  not 
actually  to  be  divided  ;  or  one  part  of  it  separated  from 
another.  Since  it  is  the  universal  Locus  of,  and  penetrates  all 
Bodies.  1874  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  ty  Mining  516  These 
certificates  were,  .entirely  inadequate  to  determine  the  locus 
of  the  claims  without  parol  testimony.  1876  GKO.  ELIOT 
Dan.  Der.  v.  xxxix,  We  all  of  us  carry  on  our  thinking  in 
some  habitual  locus  where  there  is  a  presence  of  other  souls. 
1889  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Locus,  the  whole  space  in  or  on  which 
a  thing  is  situated  ;  a  place.  1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VII. 
395  U  is  even  uncertain  how  far  the  writing-centre  has 


a  locus  apart  from  the  region  in  which  impressions,  .are 
registered.  1901  Duttdet  Advertiser  10  Jan.  4  In  Dundee 
the  lish  trade  is  divided  against  itself  on  a  miserable  question 
of  the  locus  of  its  market. 

2.  A   subject,   head,   topic.      [So   in   the   Latin 
rhetorical  writers,  after  Or.  TOTTOS.] 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.  s.v.  1894  BROCK..?/.  Paul's 
Concept.  C/tr.  vii.  155  This  manner  of  handling  the  locus  of 
justification  is  very  open  to  criticism. 

3.  Math,  The  curve  or  other  figure  constituted 
by  all  the  points  which  satisfy  a  particular  equation 
of  relation  between  coordinates,  or  generated  by  a 
point,  line,  or  surface  moving  in  accordance  with 
any  mathematically  defined  conditions. 

1727-41  CHAMBKRS  Cycl.  s.v.,  A  locus  is  a  line,  any  point 
of  which  may  equally  solve  an  indeterminate  problem. 
Ibid.)  All  loci  of  the  second  degree  are  conic  sections.  1758 
LYONS  Fluxions  iv.  §  99  The  locus  of  a  simple  equation  is 
always  a  right  line.  1848  SALMON  Conic  Sect.  ii.  §  15 
A  single  equation  between  the  coordinates  denotes  a  geo 
metrical  locus.  18^9  CLIFFORD  Seeing  $  Thinking  iv. 
(1880)  141  When  a  point  moves  along  a  line,  that  line  is  the 
locus  of  the  successive  positions  of  the  moving  point.  1881 
Nature  XXV.  131  The  locus  of  the  centre  of  this  extra 
ordinary  barometric  depression.  1885  LKUDESDOKF  Cre 
mona  s  Proj.  CtCom.  119  If  two  (non-concent rid  pencils  lying 
in  the  same  plane  are  protective  with  one  another  (but  not 
in  perspective),  the  locus  of  the  points  of  intersection  of 
pairs  of  corresponding  rays  is  a  conic  passing  through  the 
centres  of  the  two  pencils. 

4.  In  Latin  phrases:  locus  classicns,  a  standard 
passage  (esp.  one  in  an  ancient  author)  which  is 
viewed  as  the  principal  authority  on   a  subject ; 
locus  communis,  a.  COMMONPLACE  ;  locus  in  quo, 
lit.  'the  place  in  which1  (something  takes  place), 
the  locality  of  an  event,  etc. ;    in   Law,  used   to 
designate  the  land  on  which  trespass  has  been  com 
mitted  ;  locus  pcenitentise  'after  Heb.  xii.  17),  a 
place  of  repentance  ;  in   Law,  an  opportunity  al 
lowed  by  law  to  a  person  to  recede  from  some  en 
gagement,  so  long  as  some  particular  step  has  not 
been  taken  ;  locus  standi,  lit.  '  place  of  standing  '; 
recognized  position  ;  in  Law,  a  right  to  appear  in 
court.     A.ho  genius  loci  'see  GENIUS  7). 

1864  H.  HAYMAN  Ex.  Gk.  '<y  Lat.  Verse  Introd.  p.  xxii, 
If  a  special  subject  has  a  'locus  classicns,  as  chariot  racing 
. .  in  the  Elcctra  of  Sophocles.  1883  Sat.  Ke?'.  7  Apr.  446,  i 
The  inclusion  of  honourable  traffic  . .  [was]  grounded  upon 
an  utter  misconception  of  the  three  loci  t/assici  in  the 
Mosaic  law.  1885  Law  Times  LXXIX.  328/1  His  action 
was  successful,  ami  the  report  of  it  is  now  a  locus  classicns 
in  the  l:uv  of  life  insurance.  1531  ELVOT  COT.  I.  xiv,  Hauyng 
almoste  all  the  places  wherof  they  shal  fetche  their  ralsons, 
called  of  Oratonrs  *loii  communes,  which  I  omitte  to  name. 
1717  SALKKI.U  Kings  Bench  Rep.  I.  94  The  Plaintiff  de 
murred,  because  here  are  two  Places  alledged  and  the 
Avowant  has  only  answered  to  the  *  loots  in  yuc,^c.  which 
is  but  one  of  the  two  Places.  1849  DK  MORGAN  in  Graves 
Life  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton  (1889)  III.  248  Is  there  any 
thing  else  which  I  ought  to  louk  at  of  yours  on  the  same  sub 
ject?  if  so,  will  you  oblige  me  with  a  reference  to  the  locus 
in  quo.  1893  ATKINS  Kelt  orGiieli.  10  [They]  suggest  that 
the  Aryan  was  a  native  of  some  cold  part  of  Western  Europe 
— Southern  Scandinavia  seems  the  latest  favourite  locus  in 
quo.  ^1768  ERSKINE  fustit.  in.  ii.  11773)  4.27  'Hie  right 
competent  to  a  party  to  resile  from  a  bargain  concerning 
land,  before  he  has  bound  himself  by  writing  is  called  in 
our  law  *  locus  fnrniicntis\  1789  Term  Rep.  III.  149  An 
auction  is  not  unaptly  called  locus  f>enitenti#.  iSjjS  JVVwjr/. 
Renders  Pocket  Comp.  \.  68  '  The  doors  of  the  institution  are 
open  to  a  limited  number  of  adult  male  criminals,  as  a  locus 
poenitentiae' :  that  is  to  say,  as  a  place  for  repentance  and 
reformation.  1885  SIR  J.  PEARSON  in  Law  Rep.  29  Chanc. 
Djv.  489,  I  see  no  locus  gornitentix  given  to  him  after  he 
has  once  made  his  election.  1835  J.  W.  CROKKR  bss.  h'r. 
Rev.  vi.  (1857)  342  By  this  daring  step  Robespierre  ac 
quired  a  kind  of  *  locus  standi.  1886  Laiv  Times  LXXX1I. 
94/2  An  expectant  occupier  has  a  locus  standi  to  apply  for 
the  renewal  of  a  public-bouse  licence. 

LOCUS  (l<»u'k£s).  sbt  slang.  Also  locust.  [As 
the  earliest  use  is  \YeslT  Indian,  the  source  may  be 
Sp.  loco  lunatic  (pi.  locos] :  cf.  Loco1.]  Something 
stupefying.  Also  attrift.  in  locus*ale,  an  intoxi 
cating  drink  made  of  the  scum  of  the  sugar  cane. 

1693  SIR  T.  P.  BLOUNT  Xat.  Hist.  146  The  first  of  which 
[f/3.  scum  of  sugar-cane]  that  ariseth  is  little  worth  ;  but 
afterwards,  what  is  scunmiM  off,  they  make  a  very  good 
drink  of,  called  Ix>cus-Ale,  much  used  by  the  Servants  in 
Jamaica.  1851-61  MAVHKW  Loud,  l.ahmr  111.  387  Some 
of  the  convicts  would  have  given  me  sume  lush  with  a  locust 
in  it  (laudanum  hoeussing). 

Locus  (Wkfls',  v.  slang,  [f.  Locus  j*.-*] 
trans.  To  stupefy  with  drink.  To  hens  away :  to 
get  away  under  the  influence  of  drink.  Cf.  Hoccsr. 

1831  Examiner  764/2  May  threw  a  glass  of  the  gin  into 
Bishop's  tea,  when  the  latter  said,  'are  you  going  to  locus 
or  Burke  me?'  Mr.  Homer  explained  that  'locus'  was 
a  cant  word  to  describe  the  act  of  putting  a  man  in  a  state 
of  stupidity.  [The  report  of  the  same  case  in  John  Jttill 
5  Dec.  386/3  has  :  '  Are  you  going  to  hocus  (or  burk)  me  '.] 
1868  Temple  />ar\Xl\.  539  *  Locusing  '  is  putting  a  chap 
to  sleep  with  chloroform  and  'bellowsing'  is  putting  bis 
light  out.  1898  J.  A.  BARKY  S.  Rrown's  Bunyip,  etc.  30  I've 
been  shanghaied  an'  locussed  away  to  sea,  an'  I  wants  to 
git  back  home  again. 

Locust  Wk#st),  sb.  Also  (in  sense  5)  7-  locus, 
[a.  OK.  locusle  or  ll  locusta  :  see  I  OBSTEII  '.  The 
early  ME.  languste  is  a.  OF.  langouste  (semi- 
popular  ad.  locusta,  through  Iogoste%  iffrtfostg).] 

1.  An  orthopterous  saltatorial  insect  of  the  family 


Acridiidx  (characterized  by  short  horns),  esp.  CEdi- 
poda  migratoria  (or  Pachytylus  •inlgratoHus}^  the 
Migratory  Locust,  well  known  for  its  ravages  in 
Asia  and  Africa,  where,  migrating  in  countless 
numbers,  it  frequently  eats  up  the  vegetation  of 
whole  districts.  Locusts  are  in  many  countries 
used  for  food. 

In  the  Hebrew  Bible  there  are  nine  different  names  for 
the  insect  or  for  particular  species  or  varieties  ;  in  the  Hng. 
Bible  they  are  rendered  sometimes  '  locust ',  sometimes 
1  beetle ',' grasshopper ',  'caterpillar',  '  palmerworm ',  etc. 
The  precise  application  of  the  several  names  is  unknown. 
Bald  locust :  in  Lev.  xi.  22  used  to  render  the  Heb.  crb^ 
sol&im,  because  the  Talmud  states  that  this  word  meant 
a  locust  with  a  smooth  head. 

[c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  127  Wilde  hunie  and  languste  his 
mete.]  a  1300  Cursor  //.  6041  pan  sent  drigbtin  a  litel 
heist,  O  toth  es  noght  vnfelunest,  Locust  it  halt,  a  1340 
HAMPOLR  Psalter  Ixxvii.  51  Locust  is  ere  bestis  bat  flegnis 
&  etis  kornes.  1382  WVCI.IK  /'j.  lxxvii[i].  46  He  }af  to  rust 
the  frutis  of  hem;  and  ther  trauailis  to  a  locust  [COVKRDALE 
the  greshopper,  1611  the  locust].  1526  TINUAI.E  Matt.  iii.  4 
Hys  meate  was  locustes  and  wylde  bony.  1611  BIBLE  Lev. 
xi.  22  Euen  these  of  them  ye  may  eate :  the  Locust,  after 
bis  kinde,  and  the  Bald-locust  after  his  kinde.  1638  WIL- 
KINS  New  H'orld  \.  (1684)  184  Those  great  Multitudes  of 
Locusts  wherewith  divers  Countries  have  bin  Destroyed. 
1667  MU.TON  P.  L.  xii,  185.  174*  YOUNG  A'/.  Th.  in.  238 
Thick  as  the  locust  on  the  land  of  Nile.  1802  BINGI.KY 
Anint.  Biog.  (18131  III.  166  The  migratory  locust.  1859 
DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  xii.  (1873)  327  Locusts  are  sometimes 
blown  to  great  distances  from  the  land.  1880  DISRAELI 
Endym.  \.  xxxi.  288  The  white  ant  can  destroy  fleets  and 
cities,  and  the  locusts  erase  a  province. 

2.  Applied  to  insects  of  other  families,  a.  An 
orthopterous  saltatorial  insect  of  the  genus  Locnsta 
(.family  Locustidw].  b.  A  homopterous  insect  of  the 
genus  Cicada  (family  Cicadidx) ;  e.g.  the  seventeen- 
year  locust,  C.  sept  ended m.  c.  north,  and  midL 
dial.  The  cockchafer,  JMelolontha  vttlgatis. 

1623  COCKKRAM,  Locusts,  graslioppers.  1710  A.  PHILIPS 
I^astorafa  vi.  29  When  Locusts  in  the  Fearny  Bushes  cry. 
1846  J.  L  STOKES  Discov.  Australia  I.  ix.  285  The  trees 
swarmed  with  large  locusts  (the  cicada1,  quite  deafening  us 
with  their  shrill  buzzing  noise.  1854  WHITTIER  Burns  vii, 
I  hear.  .The  locust  in  the  haying.  1860  G.  BENNETT  Gather- 
ings  of  a  Naturalist  xii.  270  Those  noisy  insects,  the  7V///- 
gonix  or  Treehoppers,  the  Ixxiusts  of  the  colonists,  are  very 
numerous  in  New  South  Wales.  i86z  JOBSON  Australia 
iv.  104  We  heard  everywhere  on  the  gum-trees  the  cricket- 
like  insects — usually  called  locusts  by  the  colonists — hissing 
their  reed-like  monotonous  noise.  1899  Daily  News  26  July 
8/2  The  Cicadas,  of  which  the  ly-year  Locust  is  one,  are 
among  the  noisiest  of  insects. 

&jy,  (from  i\  A  person  of  devouring  or  de 
structive  propensities. 

1546  HALE  Eug.  Votaries  \.  (1560!  sb,  Theyr  Byshoppes, 
Priestes,  and  Monkes,  with  other  disguised  Ixxiu-'tes  of  the 
same  generation.  1587  FLEMING  Contn.  IJolin&hed  III. 
1323/2  Certeine  locusts  of  the  popes  seminaries,  .arriuing  in 
England,  and  disper>ing  themselues  into  such  places  [etc.]. 
1681  DHVDKN  .S'/,  J*'ryar\\\.  33  You  promis'd  to.  .bring  your 
Regiment  of  Red  Locusts  upon  me  for  Free-quarter.  1785 
BURKK  Sp.  Nabob  Anot  Wks.  IV.  285  All  the  territorial 
revenues  have.. been  covered  by  those  locusts,  the  English 
soucars.  1826  COBHETT  Rnr.  Rides  (1885)  II.  258  'J  hose 
locusts  called  middle-men.. who  live,  .out  of  the  labour  of 
the  producer  and  the  consumer.  1840  ALISON  Europe 
(1840-50)  VIII.  1.  §  8.  127  An  army  of  locusts  in  the  form  of 
.  .customhouse-officers,  .and  other  functionaries  fell  upon  all 
the  countries  occupied  by  the  French  troops. 

4.  a.  The  fruit  of  the  carob  tree ;  a  locust-bean. 
b.  A  cassia-pod,  the  fruit  of  Cassia  fistula. 

[The  (Jr.  name  a*pi<,  properly  denoting  the  insect,  is 
applied  in  the  I^evant  to  the  carob-pod,  from  some  resem 
blance  in  form  ;  and  from  very  early  times  it  has  been 
believed  by  many  thai  the  'locusts'  eaten  by  John  the 
i;;iptist  were  these  pods.  The  application  to  the  cassia-pod 
is  due  to  confusion  with  the  carob-pod.] 

1615  G.  SANDYS  Trow.  \\.  121  Their  fields,  in  which  grow 
variety  of  excellent  fruiies;  as  ..  Dates,  Almonds,  Cassia 
fistula,  . .  Locust,  'flat,  and  of  the  forme  of  a  cycle)  [etc.]. 
1718  QUINCV  Compl.  Disp.  181  Cassia,  or  Locust.  Thi.s  is  a 
kind  of  Pod  or  Cane,  which  grows  upon  a  large  Tree  in 
some  parts  of  Brazil.  1775  Ann.  Reg.  92  Some  have  called 
the  fruit  [of  the  algarroba  tree]  locusts,  and  supposed  it  was 
the  Baptist's  food  in  the  wilderness. 

6.    •LoOCn-TUB  (in  its  various  senses). 

1640  PAKKINSON  TIteat.  Bot.  1552  The  second  is  culled 
Locus  by  our  Nation  resident  in  Virginia.  1657  K-  LK,<>N 
Barbadocs  74  The  Locust  is  a  tree,  not  unfitly  to  be  resem 
bled  to  a  Tuscan  Pillar.  Ibid.,  Another  Locust  there  is, 
which  they  call  the  bastard  Ix>cust.  1676  T.  GLOVER  Ace. 
1'irtfinia  in  /'////.  Trans.  XI.  628  There  is  likewise  black 
Walnut,.  -Gum-tree,  Locust.  1764  GKAINCKR  Sugar  Cane 
I.  34  Let  thy  biting  ax  . .  the  tough  locust  fell.  1775  W. 
KMKKSON  in  Harpers  Mag.  (1883)  Oct.  740/1  Large  parks 
of  well-regulated  locusts.  i8»j  J.  FLINT  Lett.  Amcr.  229 
The  black  locust  is  strong,  heavy,  not  much  subject  to 
warping.  1838  ROMANS  Cycl.  Comm.  1272/1  There  are,  at 
least,  three  popular  varieties  of  the  common  locust.  ..  i.  Red 
Ixscust.  ..  2.  Green,  or  Yellow  Locust.  . .  3.  White  Locust. 
1869  AY/,  c'.  .V.  Commissioner  Agric,  201  Honey  locust 
(Gfottitschia.  trim  anthos}. 

b.   U.  S.    =  locust-dub  (see  6). 

1883  McC.uu:  AVrc  1  'ork\\\\\.  383  '  Give  them  the  locusts, 
men  ',  came  in  sharp  ringing  tones  from  the  Captain. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  (sense  i)  locust-army, 
•flesh,  horde,  fiosf,  legion^  s-varm  ;  (senses  4,  5) 
'locust  fruit,  timber ',  treenail ';  locust-fashion,  -like 
advs. ;  locust-bean,  the  fruit  of  the  carob  tree; 
locust-beetle  =  locust-borer ;  locust-berry,  the 
fruit  of  the  West  Indian  locust,  Ryrsonima  (Mai- 
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pighia)   foriacca\    also,    the  tree   itself;    locust-    i 
bird,  (a)   a  name  given   in  S.  Africa  to  Crcato- 
phora  i'arnncnlata\  also   to   Ciconia  alba  (Great 
Locust -bird)    ami     Glareola    nordmanni    (Little 
Locust-bird) ;  (If)  the  rose-coloured  stalling,  Pastor  '• 
rosens ;    all  these   birds  devour  locusts;    locust-    , 
borer,  a  lonjjicorn  beetle,  Cyllcne  robinix,  whose    ! 
larva   destroys   the   locust-tree  ;    locust   club,   a 
club  made  of  the  wood  of  the  locust-tree,  used  by 
U.S.  police;    locust-eater,  a   bird  of  the  genus 
Giyttirora;    locust-eating  a.y  rendering  mod.L.    | 
gryl/ivorits\  Iccust  flower,  tlie  flower  of  Kobinia 
Pseudacacia ;  locust-lobster,  a  crustacean  of  the    i 
family  Scyllaridtv  \  locust  post,  a  post  made  of 
the   wood    of  the  locust-tree   (Robinia] ;    locust 
shrimp,  the  squilla  or  mantis-shrimp. 

1727-46  THOMSON  Summer  1057  Fetid  fields  With  'locust- 
armies  putrifying  heap'd.  1847  R.  \V.  CHURCH  Let.  14  Feb. 
in  Life  fy  Lett.  (1897)  82  The  trees  are  very  few  [round 
Valettal— scattered,  black,  shrubby  carobas  (or  *Lcust- 
beam  are  the  most  numerous.  1756  P.  KKO\VXK  Jamaica 
215  It  seems  to  have  a  near  resemblance  to  the  *  Locust* 
berry  tree.  1776  A.  KUSSKIJ.  Ale/>/><>  70  The  locust-bird. . 
is  about  the  si/e  and  shape  of  a  starling  and  seems  of 
that  species. . .  The  plumage  on  the  body  is  of  a  flesh- 
colour;  the  head,  neck,  wings,  and  tail,  are  black.  1867 
L\Y.\Ri)  Birds  S,  Africa  291  Glan'ola  ffonintatvti^  . . 
Small  Locust-bird  of  Colonists.  Ibid.  314  Ciconia  A/fan, 
..  The  White  Stork,  Gould  ..  Great  Locust-Bird  of  Colo 
nists.  1874  Fkorin-:  S.  Afric,  Notes  13-19  Dec.,  An  army 
of  locust-birds.  1884  H.  H.  TRISTRAM  l''anna  $  Flora 
J'ah'stine  73  The  Rose-coloured  Pastor  is  well  known  to 
the  natives  as  the  Locust  Jtird,  from  Its  habit  of  preying 
on  that  pest,  whose  flights  it  generally  follows.  1887  Sut. 
Rev.  g  Apr.  529  Rioters  ..  brained  by  the  'locust  clubs  of 
the  New  York  police.  1837  S \VAINSON  ,\'at.  Hist,  tiirds 
II.  66  The  resemblance  between  retroica  incolor  and 
the  genuine  *locust-eaters  (Gryllivora)  is  . .  remarkably 
strong.  1802  BINCLKY  Anita,  Hiog.  (1813)  II.  156  The 
*locust-eating  thrush.  To  this  new  species..  Mr,  Harrow 
has  affixed  the  specific  name  of  Gryllh'orns.  1816  KIKBV  S: 
SP.  Entontol.  xvi.  (1818)  II.  9  The  locust-eating  Thrush. 
1890  '  R.  lioi.DKKWooi) '  lilincr  s  Right  (1899)  106  2  That  no 
ha:ed  aliens  ..  should  be  suffered  to  . .  spread  themselves 
'locust -fash ion  over  their  beloved  shallow  ground.  1855 
DROWNING  Sfint  ix,Th*  *locust-flesh  steeped  in  the  pitcher. 
1899  E.  J.  CHAPMAN  Drama  Two  Lives,  Lake  Scent's  96 
Pink-lipp'd  'locust  flowers,  Hanging  in  thousands.  1703 
DAMTII-.K  I'oy.  III.  70  Ingwa's  are  a  Fruit  like  the  'Locust 
Fruit,  4  Inches  long,  and  one  broad.  1890  '  R.  BOLDREWOOU  ' 
Col.  Reformer  (1891)  257  The  "locust  hordes  of  travelling 
sheep.  1812  BYRON  Ck.  H<ir.  \.  xv,  With  treble  vengeance 
will  his  hot  shafts  urge  Gaul's  "locust  host.  1884  J.  S.  C. 
ABBOTT  Xapolcon  (1855)  II.  xviii.  334  The  allied  troops,  in 
"locust  legions,  were  pouring  into  Leipsic.  1602  WAKSKK 
All'.  En^.  x-  lv-  (1612)  243  Hir  Guixards  ..  into  Scotland 
*Locusts-like  in  her  pretext  did  swarnie.  1855  Cornwall  25 
Locust-like,  they  had  devoured  the  edibles,  and  left  us  remains 
which  were  neither  tender  nor  tempting.  1778  Encycl.  Brit. 
(ed.  2)  III.  1610/1  The  locusta,  or  MoCust-loDSter.  1854  A. 
ADAMS,  etc.  Afan.  ,\'*z/.  /fist.  201  Locust-Lobsters  (Sfylhi- 
rid&\  1747  Rhode  Island  Col.  Rec.  (1860)  V.  200  From  a 
point  where  a  "locust  post  was  erected,  [wej  ran  a  line  three 
miles  north-east.  1870-80  NICHOLSON  Man.  Zoo  1.  (ed.  6}  306 
The  *Locust  Shrimp  (Si/ttitla  mantis).  1795  SOUTH EY  Jo<in 
of  Arc  v.  171  Who  send  their  *!ocust  swarms  O'er  ravaged 
realms.  1856  KANE  A  ret.  Expi.  I.  xxiv.  32 i  A  locust-swarm 
of  foragers.  1858  HOMANS  Cycl.  Comm.  1271  '2  The  strength 
of  *locust  timber,  as  compared  with  other  woods.  1866 
Treas.  Bot.  987/1  Considerable  quantities  of  these  '  "locust  i 
treenails'  are  exported  to,  this  and  other  European  ; 
countries. 

Lo'cust.  v.  rarc~l.  [f.  Loci'ST  s/>.~\  intr.  To 
swarm  and  devour  as  locusts  do. 

1875  TF.NNYSON  Q.  Mary  n.  i,  This  Philip  and  the  black- 
faced  swarms  of  Spain, .  .Come  locusting  upon  us,  eat  us  up.  ; 

Locust,  variant  of  Locus  $b.~ 

II  IiOCUSta  (lokzrsta).     [L. ;  see  LOCUST  s/>.] 

•fl.  A  locust.  Obs. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxvi.  (Raptistti]  281  Wyld  hony  \ 
wes  his  lyflede,  ft  a  t  hinge  callit  locusta.  c  1380  WVCLIK 
Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  5  Sum  men  seieu  bat  locusta  is  a  litil 
beest  good  to  etc.  1398  TREVISA  Karih.  DC  /'.  R.  XH.  xxv. 
(14951429  Locusta  hathe  that  name  for  he  hath  longe  legges 
as  the  shaft  e  of  a  spere. 

2.  Bot.  The  spikelet  of  grasses.  See  also  quot. 
1727-41. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Locitsty,  is  used  by  botanists  for 
the  tender  extremities  of  the  branches  of  trees  ;  such  as,  it 
is  supposed,  John  the  HaptUt  fed  on  in  the  wilderness... 
Some  also  used  tocnstx  for  the  beards,  and  pendulous  seeds,     I 
of  oats,  and  of  the  gramina  paniculata\    to   which    the     ' 
name  is  given  on  account  of  their  figure,  which  something 
resembles  that  of  a  locust.     1830  LINOLKY  Sat.  Syst.  Bot. 
292   Flowers  [of  the  Grass  tribe]  in  little  spikes  called  lo-    j 
custas.  1861  BHNI  LEY  Man.  Rot.  192  The  partial  inflorescence 
of  a  Grass,  which  is  termed  a  locusta  or  spikelet. 

Locustariaii  (h'«kz?ste-j'rian).  [f.  mod.L.  Lo- 
custari-x,  f.  LOCUSTA  :  see  -AN.]  An  insect  of  the 
group  Lociesf  arise  (in  Latreille's  classification)  of 
green  grasshoppers,  katydids,  etc. 

In  some  mod.  Diets. 

Locirstiaii,  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  LOCUST  sb.  + 
-I AN.]  Pertaining  to  locusts. 

a  1721  KEN  //yinnotheo  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  270  Thus  at 
his  Tail  he  has  a  Scorpion's  Sting,  Deadly,  like  that  of  the    , 
Locust ian  King. 

Locu-stical,  a.    nonce-wd.    [f.  LOCUST  sb.  +  -ic 

+  -AL.]     Pertaining  to  locusts  and  their  habits. 

-11763  BVROM  Ef>.  to  J.  Bl—k—n,  Esq.  54  Tho1,  all  to  a 
Man,  Translators  adopt  the  locustical  Plan. 
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ZiOCUStid  Joky-slid).  Knt.  [ad.  mod.L.  I.ofiis- 
titi-n',  f.  LOCUSTA  :  see  -in.]  An  insect  of  the  family 
I .ocustidw. 

1893  in  !•' link's  Stand.  Diet.  1899  I..  N.  BADEN-OUI  True 
'I'tilcs  Insects  143  'J'he  I.ocustiils  appear  to  show  no  prefer 
ence  for  the  globular  galls. 

Lo  CUst-tree.  Also  7-8  locus  tree.  [In 
sense  I  clearly  f.  LOCUST  si.  In  the  other  appli 
cations  the  identity  of  the  word  is  somewhat 
doubtful,  but  the  New  World  trees  so  called  may 
possibly  have  received  their  name  from  the  resem 
blance  of  their  fruit  either  to  the  carob-pod  ^LocfsT 
s/i.  4)  or  the  insect  itself.] 

1.  The  CAKois-tree,  Ceralonia  Si/tyua. 

1623  JOIISON  Golden  Trade  132  They  haue  likewise  great 
store  of  Locust  trees,  which  growing  in  clusters  of  long 
cods  together  in  the  beginning  of  May,  growes  to  his  ripe- 
nes,  which  the  people  will  fee<!e  vpon.  1775  Ann.  K<-g.  n. 
92  A  tree  growing  in  Spain  called,  .carrobe  or  locust-tree. . 
the  fruit  exactly  resembles  kidney-beans. 

2.  A  well-known  North  American  tree,  Kobinia 
1'senJafacia.   having    thorny  branches    and   dense 
clusters  of  white  heavily-scented  flowers;    =  ACA 
CIA  *  2.     It  is  used  extensively  for  ornament  and 
as  a  timber-tree,  the  wood   being  very  hard  and 
durable. 

1640  PAKKINSON  Theat.  /?<</.  1550  Arbor  sili'inosa  I'/r^i- 
ni'iisis  Spinoza,  Locus  Hi's'nct/l'its  tticlft.  The  \  irginian 
Locus  tree.  1676  S.  SKWAU.  Diary  28  Sept.  (1878)  I.  22 
lli-ought  my  Brother  John  going  so  far  as  the  little  Locust 
tree.  1688  R.  HOLMI:  Armoury  II.  80,  I  The  Heaves  of  the) 
Locus  tree,  are  oval  leaves  set  on  the  stalk  by  short  foot 
stalks.  1775  A.  IH'KNAHV  Tra:1.  69  The  pscudo-aeaci.t.  nr 
locust-tree.  1812  W.  IKVINC.  Hrneel'.  I/all  (18491  3^9  ''he 
house  stood  ..  in  the  centre  of  a  large  field,  with  an  avenue 
of  old  locust  trees  leading  up  to  it.  1892  Si  I:\KSSON  Acivss 
the  riuins  8  Locust-trees  . .  gave  it  a  foreign  grace  and 
interest. 

3.  The  CociiBARlt  of  Guiana  and  the  West  Indies. 
Also,  the  West  Indian  fiyrsoniina  I'incrca  and  />'. 
coriacea  (Treas.  Bot.   1866). 

1629  riautatiiin  St.  Christopher  in  7.  Smith's  Works 
(Aib.)  901  Sugar  Canes  .  .  also  Maslicke,  and  Locus  Trees. 
1693  S.  T).\IE  I'/ittriiiot'olog/tt  s<  6  CitiiHHii  A nimi  ..  /.WHS 
r'/r/v3-  'I  he  Locust-Tree.  /;/  i\\r-,-ti  l/is/>ani<t  $•  Hrns/llu 
oi  itur.  1756  P.  1'KowNK  Jamaica  221  The  Locus  Tree.  It  is  a 
spreading  shady  tree,  and  foun.l  in  many  parts  of  Liguanea. 
1796  STKIIMAN  Surinam  II.  xxiii.  165  We  saw  some  veiy 
flue  locust-trees,  being  eighty  or  a  hundred  feet  high,  and 
prodigiously  thick.  ..The  limber  is  of  a  beautiful  cinnamon- 
colour,  .  .  its  seeds,  like  beans,  . .  enclosed  in  a  broad  light 
brou-n  pod.  1838'!'.  THOMSON  Clifin.  (Vj,'.  Hollies  542  This 
resin  famine]  is  obtained  from  the  hytttenza  ccur/'ai-it,  or 
locust  tree.  1872  OUVKK  F.leii'.  />'<>.'.  ll.  i6s  The  Locust- 
tree  (Hyincnxa\  of  tropical  South  America.  .atTordinga  very 
tough  and  close-grained  wood. 

4.  New  '/.calami.    =  KOWHAI. 

1872  A.  DOMKIT  Raiu'lf  vi.  ii.  in  Fiathery  locust-trees 
o'ei  arched  a  little  plot.  1898  MOHIIIS  A  mil  a!  l:ilg.,  !\>™hai. 
Maori  name  given  to  (i)  Locust-tree,  Yellow  Kow  bai  o'('/'^''r« 
tctrnftera. 

5.  African  Locust-tree,  Parkiaafricana  ( Treas. 
Hot.  Suppl.  iS74\     Bastard  Locust-tree  of  the 
West  Indies,  Clethra  tinifolia.     Honey  Locust- 
trae,  a  North  American   ornamental  tree,  Gledil- 
schia  triacanthos.      Swamp   or  "Water   Locust- 
tree,  G.  monosperma  (Treas.  Bot.  1866). 

1725  SLOAXF.  Jamaica.  II.  86  liastard  Locust-tree.  The 
berries  are  ripe  in  August.  1760  J.  LI-.I-:  Intro,!.  Hal.  App. 
317  Locust-tree,  Honey,  Gledltsict. 

Locution  10ki»-f.in  .  Also  6-7  loquution. 
[ad.  L.  locfttion-em  (loquu-),  n.  of  action  f.  loqnl 
to  speak.  Cf.  K.  locution  (14-15111  c.).] 

1 1.  The  act  of  speaking,  utterance.  Vl<s. 

r  1485  Digl'y  Myst.  (1882)  n'.  563  Of  the  riartts  habundans 
the  tnnge  makyth  locucion.  c  1500  Mclnsin?  20,  I  wil  not 
make  grett  locucion  or  talking.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  Giafte- 
mean's  Ft:  Chiriirg.  23/1  A  whole  lippe  is  necessarye  to  the 
loquution  and  speeche.  1647  TKAIT  Conim.  Acts  xviii.  24  An 
eloquent  man.  ..  It  imports,  i  skill  in  the  words  . .  ;  2  good 
locution.  1666  ].  SMITH  Old  Age  >ed.  21  140  Dentition  and 
Locution  are  for  the  most  part  Contemporaries.  1767  LEWIS 
Statins'  Tlifkaid  xll.  nSo  Should  gentle  Phcebus  fortify 
my  Lungs,  And  give  Locution  from  a  hundred  Tongues. 

2.  Speech   as   the   expression   of  thought;   dis- 
course ;  also,  style  of  discourse,  expression.     Now 

rare  or  Oks. 

1519  HOR.MAN  I'nlg.  98  b,  Let  no  man  call  hym  selfe  a 
diuyne  :  that  knoweth  nat  the  figuris  of  construction  and 
locucion:  and  specially  allygoris  [etc.].  11547  OUX  linage 
Mil  Cli.  xv.  (1550)  ij,  Under  the  shadowe  of  fygtirate 
locution.  1603  H.  CHOSSE  ferities  Couiiimi.  (1878:  116  lo 
carrie  the  minde  into  sinfull  thoughts,  with  vncleane  locu- 
tion,  and  vnchaste  behauipur.  1606  MAHSTON  Sofkoaisoa 
I.  ii,  I  hate  these  figures  in  locution,  These  about  phrases 
forc'd  byceremonie.  1726  Avi.n-ra  I'artrgou  347  A  Libel 
may  IK  obscure  in  point  of  Diction  or  Locution.  1846 
GKOTE  Greece  i.  xxi.  II.  196  The  vein  of  Homeric  feeling 
and  the  general  style  of  locution  . .  would  be  maintained. 
1851  SIR  F.  PALGKAVF.  Norm.  >,  Eng.  I.  49  Their  modes  of 
speech  accustomed  every  ear  to  their  locution.  1852  FKK- 
KIEK  Crk.  t'/iitos.  (1866)  1.  Lett,  to  De  Quincey  483  In  har- 
barous  locution,  '  the  knowable  alone  is  the  ignorable  . 

3.  A  form  of  expression  or  phraseology;  a  phrase, 
expression. 

I432-SO  tr.  Hi  f ilcu  (Rolls)  I.  77  That  somme  men  seyde 
Paradise  to  atleyn  to  the  cercle  of  the  moone,  Alexander 
scythe  that  not  to  be  trawthe,  but  after  a  locucion  iperholi- 
ca!le.  1547  HOOPER  A  us™.  />/•  \VinckttltrD  i  b,  Here  ys 
a  uery  plain  trope  and  figuratiue  loquucion.  1555  BRADFORD 


LODE. 


joiuuuion.  NQB  4»HARLHTON  raraaaxes  133,  i  abnorremeta- 
phoricall  locutions  in  serious  and  abstruse  subjects.  1654 
JFK.  TAYLOR  Real  1 'res.  140  If  Testament  in  one  place  be 
taken  for  the  instrument  uf  his  Testament,  it  is  a  tropical 


in  Foxe  A.fy  .17.  (15831 II.  1616/2  Which  is  an  liypcrbolicall 
loquution.  i6soCnAKLr.TON  Paradoxes  133, 1  abhorremeta- 

i6S4 
:e  be 
.  ..opical 

loqiuition.  1816  BENTHAM  Clircsttmi.  146  Analysis  and  syn 
thesis  . .  are  locutions  which  are  but  too  frequently  to  he 
found  employed.  1824  I.. \NJ>UK  1  mag.  Cciiir.,  Johnson  tf 
Tooke  Wks.  1853  I-  '96;  i,  I  cannot  but  think  that  .so  irregular 
a  locution  was  at  first  occasioned  by  abbreviation  in  manu 
scripts.  1847  ('KO'E  6>tVit'  II.  i.\.  III.  33  It  was  essential  to 
the  security  of  the  despot  that  .  he  should  strike  off  the 
ovcttopping  cars  of  corn  in  the  field  fto  use  the  Greek  locu 
tion'.  1860  Illnstr.  Lonii.  A'ws  14  July  35/3  A  permanent 
Philological  Hoard  to  watch  over  the  introduction  of  new 
words  and  locutions.  1879  Hov,K].i-S  /..  Aroostook  x.\vii. 
319  The  vigorous  and  imaginative  locutions  of  the  Tike 
language. 

ZiOCUtor  (\<ff.\rr\f\).  rare-1,  [a.  I.,  locfitoi;  f. 
loijni  to  speak.]  A  speaker. 

1859  S.u.A  7'ni.  round  Clock  (1861!  174  As  though  the 
whisper  were  of  such  commercial  moment  that  the  loculor 
feared  its  instantaneous  transport  to  the  tars  of  Rothschild. 

Hence  IiOcu'torship,  the  office  of  spokesman. 

,i  1861  Mus.  ]!«(,«  SIM;  l.ctl.  K.  11.  //<»•«,•  c  1877)  II.  xlii. 
14,  I  \\  ill  not  say  that  there  is  not  some  overdaring  in  rela 
tion  to  divine  things)  the  locutorship  of  the  Holy  Cihost 
bcin:;  among  them. 

IsOCTltory  (Ifki/iflsri),  s/i.  [ail.  nied.L.  hcn- 
tOfi-wnt  neut.  ot  * to(i~ilL>ri-its,  f.  locnloi' :  see  pree. 
and  -ORV.]  An  apartment  in  a  ir.ona.stery  set  apart 
for  conversation,  a  parlour;  occas.  a  grille  at  which 
the  imr.ates  of  a  monastery  may  spcnk  with  those 
outside  (cf.  nied  L.  hciitoriajmies/ra}. 

1483  CAXION  (/'<'/</.  /.t'i,\  242  h/i  He  brou^t  liym  in  to  the 
parloure  or  loculorye.  1534  Mowr:  Lout/,  ngst.  '/;//•.  n. 
Wks.  1170^1  So  came  she  to  the  grate  that  they  cul  ii 
trowe'  the  locutorje.  1669  WOODIIKAD  .St.  'ft'trsu  n.  iii.  21, 
I  was  once  with  him  in  a  I.o>  utury  1772  XIGE:NI  tr. 
Hist.  FriAr  (.ii'rund  \.  557  !u>'f,  Parlatories,  or  I'arlotirs  or 
I.ocutories.  1825  St:oT'[  Ih'tiotlud  xix,  Slie  left  the  be 
trothed  partio  in  the  locutory  or  parlour.  1841  GliESl.EY 
1-or.  Artien  60  While  Laiimer  wailed  in  the  locutory,  the 
compline-service,  or  second  vespers,  were  prolonged  beyond 
the  usual  time.  1856  K.  A.  VACGHAN  Mystic  (i£6o  1.  vi. 
iv.  178  Several  monks  in  the  locutory. 

Also  in  I,,  form  |]  Locutorium    l(<Li»tfio -rimn\ 

1774  T.  WKST  An!i<].  J-tiftii'ss  (1805^75  '1'he  tmies  for  con 
versation  were,  after  dinner,  in  the  i.ocutorium.  or  conv-:- 
satioii-ruom.  1864  SKKAT  tr.  L 7i!ti>/,r*  J'<>t-ins  427  '1  he  lo- 
cutorium's  prattle  Again  the  convent  hears.  1883  fj-  A''-'- 
Oct.  420  She  locked  up  the  locutona,  the  parlours  wheie 
visitors  were  received. 

XiO'Cutory,  <i.  rare—1,  [ad.  L.  *loffilori-us 
(see  l.nHTdKV  V'.V]  Pertainiiig  to  speech. 

1828  llarnivian  45  Two  worthies,  whose  locutory  energies 
were  considerably  enhanced  by  a  .sapient  shaking  of  the 
head. 

Lodam  e,  variant  of  LoADl'M  0/>s. 

Lodanum,  obs.  form  of  l.AfD.sM  M. 

t  IiO'dder,  "•  Obs.  [Connected  with  OE.  loii- 
dere  beggar,  poor  wretch.  Cf.  O1IG.  lolar  adj., 
vain,  idle  (MIIG.  lotar  adj.,  loose,  unsteatly,  later, 
loiter  si).,  mountebank,  rogue,  inod.G.  dial,  latter, 
loose,  exhausted  ;  also  in  inod.G.  lotterbttlie  black 
guard,  and  in  other  compounds:  see  Giimm\ 
The  OTeut.  stem  *lod-  is  related  by  ablaut  to  *len]>- 
in  LITHKH  a.]  Wretched. 

n  1400  Minar  1'rcinsfr.  I  'ernotl  MS.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  624/44 1 
But  a  Harn  be  twy^es  born,  Whon  domus-day  scha!  blowen 
his  bemus,  He  may  elles  liggen  ioddere  for-lorn. 

Hence  f  lo'dderly  aih.,  wretchedly,  basely. 

r  1425  l-'n^.  C'cw/.  />v/.  22  To  helpe  thys  heyth  man  that 
Jjrogh  hys  ovvne  men  lodderly  was  of  lomt  y-dryue. 

fLoddy,  obs.  slang  abbreviation  of  L.U'DANt'M. 

1811  L.  M.  HAWKINS  Cress  ff  Certr.  I.  7  There  are  hair 
dressers  and  laundresses  in  London,  who  cannot  begin  their 
work  without  twopennyworth  of  what  they  call  I.oddy. 

Lode  (U'«d).  Forms  :  i  lad,  (laad),  3  lad,  3-4 
(9  dial.)  lade,  4  lod,  6  loode.  6-9  load,  7  loade, 
9  dial,  looad.  4-  lode.  [OE.  lad  fern. :  see  LOAD 
sb.,  of  which  lode  is  merely  a  graphic  variant,  now 
appropriated  to  certain  special  senses.  ('1  he  obs. 
sinses  are  placed  under  the  one  or  the  other  word 
according  to  their  affinity  with  surviving  senses.)] 

1.  f  Way,  journey,  course  (06s.);  dial,  a  road. 
BctKLntlf  1087  (Gr.)  Hu  lomp  eow  on  lade  leofa  Biowulf? 

a  looo  Andreas  411  (Gr.)  Mycel  is  mi  S«"a  lad  ofer  lain- 
stream.  <  1200  ORMIS  3455  patt  illc  an  shollde  brinne  lac 
Habbenn  \\\\>\>  him  o  lade,  c  1320  Sir  'Iristr.  419  He  toke 
his  lod  vnli",t,  His  penis  wij>  him  he  bare.  13. .  E.  K.AItit. 
l\  C.  156  For  be  monnes  lode  neuer  so  luper,  be  lyf  is  ay 
swete.  1886  Ches/iirc  Gloss.,  l.ooaii,  a  lane  ;  in  Mobberley 
applied  to  the  roads  leading  to  the  various  moss  rooms  on 
Lindow  Common. 

2.  A  watercourse;  an  aqueduct,  channel ;  an  open 
drain  in  fenny  districts.     Now  local. 

[789  Grant  in  Kirch  Cartnl.  Sax.  (1885)  I.  358  Manscem 
..quam  circumfluit  IaeSnlaad.J  1572  J.  JONES  bathes 
Buckstone  10  b,  Such  evil]  ayre  as  issueth  foorch  of  Lodes, 
Synckes,  Sewers,  and  draynes.  1574  UP.  Cox  in  Ellis  Orig. 
Lett.  Ser.  in.  IV.  17  Our  felines,  loodes,  dykes,  and  banckes, 
being  . .  so  sore  decayed.  1610  HOLLAND  CamJcii's  Brit. 
\.  491  The  whole  region  . .  is  overflowed  by  the  spreading 
waters  of  the  rivers  . .  having  not  loades  and  sewers  large 
enough  to  voide  away.  1839  STONEHOUSE  Axlioln,e  376 
There  was  formerly  a  small  lode  or  gut,  called  Volfdyke,  by 
which  boats  and  small  craft  could  sail  out  of  the  Trent. 
1859  KINGSIEY  1'lays  f,  f'lirit.  Misc.  II.  139  Down  that 
|  long  dark  lode  ..  he  . .  skated  home.  1865  —  Htre-.v.  xxi. 


LODE-MALE. 

A  man  cutting  sedges  in  a  punt  in  the  lode  alongside.  1893 
Nortknmbld.  Gloss.,  L,adf,  lode^  an  aqueduct  or  channi-T 
which  carries  the  water  to  a  mill.  1894  Athenxnni  5  May 
587/1  A  view  of  a  fen  lode  or  land  drain  in  rainy  weather. 

f3.  Leading,  guidance.    Obs. 

c  izoo  ORMIN  2140  1'orr  (>att  he  [sc.  be  steoressmann]  wile 

foll^henn  a^  |>at  illke  steorrness  lade.     llnd.  6589  He  . . 

Forrleoseb^  sawless  sofr>e  lihiit,  patt  iss  Goddspelless   lade. 

n  1300  Cursor  M.  8441  Quen  he  cuth  be  lagh  o  landes  lade. 

b.  dial.  The  turn  to  act  as  pilot. 

1855  Correspondent^  When  a  signal  is  made  for  a  pilot,  at 
Aldeburgh,  the  Pilots  on  shore  draw  lots,  and  he,  who  gets 
the  lot,  or  as  they  call  it  the  Lode,  goes  off  to  the  vessel. 

4.  A  loadstone.   Also  fig.  an  object  of  attraction. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  quot.  c  1530  belongs  to  this  sense; 

cf.  3. 

1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  of  Folys  11570*1  211  So  they  that  are 
nbrode  fast  about  may  range,  Rowing  on  the  see,  my  selfe 
their  lode  and  gydc.  c  1530  Hyckescorner  (ed.  Manly)  84 
(Pt'rsezvraunce),  I  am  never  varyable,  but  doth  contynue, 
Still  goynge  upwarde  the  ladder  of  grace,  And  lode  in  me 
planted  is  so  true,  And  fro  the  poore  man  1  wyll  never 
tourne  my  face.  1589  CREESE  Mftiaplion  {Arb.)  51  Arcadies 
Apollo,  whose  brightnesse  draws  euerie  eye  to  turne  as  the 
Helitropion  doih  after  her  load.  1603  DRAVTOS  Odes  viL  34 
A->  with  the  Loade  The  Steele  we  touch. 

5.  Mining.  A  vein  of  metal  ore. 
Champion  lode,  the  most  productive  lode  in  a  district. 
1602  CAKK\V  Cornwall  S  They  haue  now  two  kinds  of 

Tynne  workes,  Stream  and  I^oad.  Ibid.  lob,  When  they 
light  vpon  a  smal  veine,  or  chance  to  leese  the  Load  which 
they  wrought,  . .  they  begin  at  another  place  neere-hand, 
and  so  cirawe  by  gesse  to  the  main  Load  againe.  1728 
NICHOU.S  in  /*////.  Trans.  XXXV.  402  When  the  Sub 
stances  forming  these  Loads  are  reducible  to  Metal,  the 
Loads  are  by  the  Miners  said  to  be  alive;  otherwise  they 
are  term'd  dead  Loads.  1813  VANCOUVER  Ajfric.  Devon  64 
In  the  parish  of  IJridestow  a  lode  of  copper  has  lately  been 
discovered  within  six  or  seven  fathoms  of  the  surface.  1845 
Proc.  Amer.  Phil.  Soc.  IV.  151  Zinc  lying  in  two  large  and 
two  smaller  lodes  and  veins.  1866  TnORNBURV  Grcitthfart 
111.7  The  lode  is  a  champion  lode,  and  must  run  for  miles, 
so  the  men  tell  me.  1872  RAYMOND  Statist,  Mines  $•  .!//«• 
'"'".£"93  Tli-j  aggregate  yield  of  the  mines  on  the  Comstock 
lode.  1881  —  Mining  {floss,  >.v.,  In  general  miner's  usage,  a 
lode,  7'titt,  or  ledge  is  a  tabular  deposit  of  valuable  mineral 
between  definite  boundaries.  1883  Si  r.v  I:\SON  Silverado  Sq. 
60  The  lode  comes  to  an  end,  and  the  miners  move  elsewhere. 

6.  attrib.  and   Comb.,  as   lode-claim,  formation, 
-location,   -mining^  -ore;   lode-plot  (see  quot.); 
f  lode-ship,  ?a  pilot  ship;  lode-stovvan,  lode- 
works  see  quots.) ;  t  lodewort,  a  name  for  Water 
Crowfoot,  Ramincuhts  aqitatilis,  so  called  from  its 
growing  in  watercourses. 

1874  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  $•  Alining  365  Brown's 
Gulch  .  contains  the  following  Mode-claims,  all  claimed  as 
silver-lodes  1805  U'estin.  Gaz.  28  Sept.  4/j  No.  i  Shaft,  .is 
sunk  to  the  depth  of  24  ft.  on  Mode  formation  2  ft.  6  in.  wide. 
1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  ^-  Mining  328  Several  lodes 
had  in  the  mean  time  been  found,  or  at  least  *load-loca- 
tions  [Wi )  made.  1874  Ibid.  363  Concerning  the  'lode-mining 
interest  of  the  county  there  is  but  little  to  report.  1778 
Eng.  Gazetteer  (ed.  2)  s.  v.  Burslein,  Its  potters  use  almost 
all  the  "load-ore  that  is  dug  at  Lawton.  1778  PRYCI-:  Min. 
Ct>rnub.  324  *  Lode-plot,  a  Lode  that  underlies  very  fast  or 
horizontal,  and  may  be  rather  called  a  Flat  Lode.  1357  Act 
31  Edtv.  Ill ,  Stat.  :;.  c.  2  Kn  cas  quo  .  .pesson  plus  grant  !que) 
Lob  suit  trove  en  niefappelle*Lodship[/ra/w/^//<?.vhas  Lode- 
ship]  1860  i-'.ng.  \  /''or.  Klining  Gloss.  (Cornwall  Terms), 
*Lodc  stovi'an,  a  drang  driven  towards  rising  ground  on 
the  indications  uf  a  Icxle  in  marshy  ground.  1586  CAMDEN 
Britannia  (I'xao)  148  Horum  autem  stannarioruin,  sine 
nietallicorum  operuin  duo  sitnt  genera.  Alterum  *Lode- 
works,  alterum  Streame-works  vocant.  1602  CARKW  Corn- 
ifall  8  b,  To  find  the  Loadworkes,  their  first  labour  is 
also  imployed  in  seeking  this  Shoatl,  which  either  lieth 
open  on  the  grasse,  or  but  shallowly  couered.  1727  BAILEY 
vol.  II,  Lode  ivarks  [in  the  Stannaries  or  Tin  Alines  in 
Cornwall],  Works  performed  in  the  high  Grounds,  by  sink 
ing  deep  Wells  call'd  Shafts.  1597  GKKAKUE  Herbal  App., 
*Lotlewort  is  water  Crovvfoote. 

t  Lode-male.  Obs.  In  4  loode-.  [f.  LODE 
(sense  i)  +  MALE  s/t."]  A  travelling-trunk. 

13..  Cocr  d<;  Lion  3651  Geve  hym  ..  Loode  males  ..  Ful 
off  ryche  preciouse  stones. 

t  Lodeilian.  Obs.  Forms :  I  li'ulniann,  5 
lodman,  ladman.  [OE.  Iddmann,  f.  lad  LODE 
+  mann  MAN  sb.  Cf.  LODESMAN.]  In  OK.,  a 

leader,  guide  ;  in  later  use  only  spec,  a  pilot. 

.1000  MlfKlC  Xmn.  x.  31  pu  canst  we^as  ^eond  baet 
westen  ;  ac  beo  ure  ladmann.  c  i^SsCnAucKR  /-.  G.  W.  (MS. 
Camb.  (ig.  4.  27)  1485 //j'/iV/.,  Il  they  were  brokyn  or  ought 
wo  begon  Or  haddyn  nede  of  lodman  [.l/.S'.  Arch.  Scld. 
ladman]  or  vitayle.  111500  Piers  of  J-ullhajn  260  in  Ha/1. 
E,  P.  P.  II.  n  The  lode  man  a  hove  that  schuld  sownd 
yerne  Lakyth  brayn,  and  also  the  lanterne  ys  owt.  1536  tr. 
Laws  ofOleron  in  Black  I$k.  Admiralty  (Rolls)  I.  129  If 
it  ship  is  lost  by  default  of  the  Ipileman,  the  maryners  may 
..  bring  the  lodeman  to  the  windlass  or  any  other  place, 
and  cut  off  his  head. 

Lodemaiiag'e  (l<T«'dm?eat'd^).  ("a.  AF.  lod- 
manage  i^also  lafiianage),  f.  OE.  ladmann:  see 
prec.  and  -AGK.]  Pilotage.  Court  of  loJemanage\ 
a  court  which  sat  at  Dover  for  the  appointment  of 
the  pilots  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  403  Hisherberwe  and  his  moone,  his 
lode  menage.  i4ia-aoLvDG.  Chron.  Troyi.  iii,  Maryners  that 
..expert  be  of  their  lodmanage.  1485  X aval  Ace.  Hen.  VII 
(1896)  24  Paid  ..  John  Henry  lodesman  for  lodemanage  of 
the  same  Ship..x".  a  1500  Piers  of  J''nll/i,iin  308  in  Hazl. 
E,  P.  P.  II.  13  ?ef  that  he  to  long  abyde  To  cast  an  anker 
at  his  tide,  And  failetli  of  his  lodemonage.  1531  Charter- 
party  in  R.  G.  Marsden  Sel.  Pi.  Crt.  Adm.  11894!  37  All 
stowage  lowaige  wyndage  pety  lodmanage  and  averages 
acustomyd  shalbe  taken.  1616  BULLOKAR,  Lodemauage^ 
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skill  of  navigation.    1716  Att  3  Ceo.  /,  c.  13  §  i  A  very 

useful  ..  Society  or  Fellowship,  of  Pilots  of  the  Trinity- 
House  of  Dover  [etc.],  who  have  always  had  the  sole  Pilot 
ing  and  Load-manage  of  all  Ships  and  Vessels  from  the 
said  Places  up  the  Rivers  of  Thames  and  Medway.  .Every 
Person  must  appear  at  a  Court  of  Loadmanage,  and  be 
publickly  examined  ..  touching  his  Skill  and  Abilities  in 
Pilotage,  before  he  is  to  be  admitted  a  Member  of  the 
said  Society.  1755  MAGENS  Insurances  I.  72  To  the  petty, 
or  accustomary  Average . .  belong  Lodemanage,  Towage  and 
PiloUuje.  1873  J.  LKVVES  1871  CV«jf«j  25  There  was  in  former 
times  a  Court  called  the  Court  of  Lodemanage,  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  Admiralty  jurisdiction. 
b.  (See  quot.  1607.) 

1540  Aft  32  Hen,  VIJI,  c.  14  §  2  A  pece  of  Flemmysh 
munney  called  an  Englishe  for  lodemanage.  1607  COUKLL 
Interpr,,  Lodemanage  is  the  hire  of  a  Pilot  for  conducting 
of  a  ship  from  one  place  to  another. 

t  IiO'der.  Obs.    [f.  LODE  +  -EH*.] 

1.  A  leader:  in  quot.  attrib,  fader-man. 

c  1250  (/(.'«.  <y  Ex.  3723  An  loder-man  we  wilen  us  sen, 
And  wenden  in-to  egipte  agen.  Ibid,  4110. 

2.  The  loadstone. 

£•1400  Betyn  1569  The  lodcr  wherby  these  shipmen  her 
cours  toke  echon. 

t  IiO'desman.  Obs.  Also  3-6  lodes-,  (4 
lodez-,  loodis-),  5-6  lodis-,  lodys-,  (5  ladis-, 
lods-,  6  lodse-,  loades-),  6-8  loads-.  [Altered 
form  of  LODEMAX,  on  the  analogy  of  genitival 
compounds,  as  doomsman^\ 

1.  A  leader,  guide. 

c  1275  LAV.  6245  And  solle^  habbe  lodes-men  [c  1205  liecles- 
men]  for^  ?ou  to  lede.  1398  TKEVISA  Barth.  DC  P.  A',  xvin. 
Ixxxvii.  1,1495)  836  Tame  swyne  knovve  theyr  owne  bowses 
and  home  and  lerne  to  come  therto  wythout  guide  and 
lodesman.  a  1400-50  Alexander  4967  pe  lede  at  was  ^ar 
ladisman.  1482  Monk  f>f  Ewsham  (Arb.)  106  V  folowyde 
euermore  my  duke  and  lodisman  sent  Nicholas.  15*8 
Rov  Ri-de  A/e  (Arb.)  72  Ruffian  wretches  and  rascall  Lodes- 
men  of  all  knavisshnes.  1:1540  tr.  Pol,  Vfrg.  fang.  Hist. 
(Camden  1846)  I.  69  The  legion  whereof  Manlius  Valens 
was  lodesmann.  1578  C/ir.  Prayers  in  Prlv.  Prayers 
(1851)  543  Be  thou  ..our  loadsman,  guide,  and  captain. 
1580  HOLLVBAHD  Trcas,  Fr.  Tong,  I'tie  Guide  qni  ineiuc 
a  tit  my,  a  leader,  a  guide,  a  loadesman.  1594  LATIMER 
is/  Si'rw.  bef.  Ediv.  /'/(Arb)  21  To  walke  ordinatly  with 
God  and  to  make  him  hU  lodes  man  and  chief  guyde. 

b.  spec.  Mil. 

1581  SrvwARD  Mart.  Discipl.  1.46  The  Sergeant.. putteth 
them  in  araie  that  euerle  man  follow  his  lodseman,  keeping 
his  ranke  fellowes  iustlie  on  both  sides.  1583,  GOLDING 
Calvin  on  Deut.  cxcix.  1241  Hee  prouided  them  first  of  yc 
principall  point,  which  was,  yl  they  might  haue  a  good 
luadesman. 

2.  A  pilot ;  a  steersman. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  179  A  lodes-mon  ly;tly  lep  vnder 
hachches.  (-1385  CHMXKR  /,.  C.  //'.  (Fairf.)  1488  //#«>., 
1  f  they  were  broken  or  woo  Ijegoon  Or  hade  nede  of  lodesmtn 
[t'.rr.  lodman,  ladninn]or  vitayle.  r  1400 />Vrv»  1601  Sirlodis- 
man,  Stere  onys  into  the  Costis.  as  wel  as  evir  thowe  can. 
1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  in,  vi.  224  He  ..  gaif  ws  then  Gentill 
horsis,  pilottis,  and  lodismen.  1530  PALSGR.  240/2  Lodes- 
man  of  a  shippe,  pilotte.  «  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  /'///', 
22  b,  The  Knglishe  capitaines  perceivyng  that  the  haven 
was  daungeruus  to  entre  without  an  expert  lodesman. 
a  1571  JKWF.L  Sernt.,  Luke  x.  23-4  (1611)  247  What,  I  pray 
you,  betides  vnto  a  Ship  so  tossed  in  the  sea  if  there  l>e  no 
Lodes-man  to  steere  it?  1735  DYCHE  &  PARDON  Diet.) 
Loadsman,  a  Guide  or  Pilot: 

fig.  1579  TOMSON  Calvin's  Serin.  Tim.  61/1  If  we  be  be 
nighted,  in  deede  we  are  glad  to  haue  the  Moone  shine,  or 
the  Starres  to  be  our  Lodesmen.  1581  STUULKY  Medea  in 
tr.  Seneca  136  b,  Hesj^rus,  the  loade*man  of  the  night. 

t  Lodes-mate.  Obs.  [f.  LODE  +  MATE^.,  after 
lodesman]  ?  A  travelling  companion. 

1575  GASCOIGNE  Glasse  Govt.  v.  Hi.  Poems  1870  II.  77  He 
is  their  lodes  mate  &  companion  in  all  places. 

Lodestar,  loadstar  (U»-dstiu).    Also  4-6 

lood^e-,  5-6  lod-,  6  loade-,  (lodes-);  see  STAB 
$b.  )3.  north,  and  Sc.  5-6  lade-,  6  leid-,  laid- 
sterue,  laydsterre.  [f.  load,  LODE  +  STAR  sb. 
Cf.  OX.  leiftarsijarna.] 

1.  A  star  that  shows  the  way;  esp  the  pole  star. 
(71386  CHAUCKR  Knt.'s  T.  1201  Calistopee  ..  Was  turned 

from  a  womman  to  a  Here  And  after  was  she  maad  the 
loode  sterre.  1387  TRKVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  199  l>e  sterre 
Jwu  ladde  |>e  Grees  whan  J»ey  seilled  J»ider  \sc.  to  Hesperia] 
and  was  her  loode  sterre,  Hespera,  J»at  is  Venus.  1393 
LAKCL.  /'.  /'/.  C.  xvui.  95  Weilerwise  sheepmen  now.. Han 
no  by-leyue  to  J>e  lyft  ne  to  J>e  lood-sterre.  la  1400  Morte 
Artk.  751  Schipe-mene  ..  I.ukkes  to  be  lacle-sterne  whene 
|>e  lyghte  faillez.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xvii.  180  The 
Sterre  uf  the  See,  that  is  unmevable  and  that  is  toward 
the  Northe,  that  we  clepen  the  Lode  Sterre.  c  1511 
ii/  Eng.  Bk.  Amer.  (Arb.)  Introd.  28/1  Yat  sowth  layd 
sterre  sawe  we  fourth  with,  a  1539  SKEI.TON  Col.  Cloitte 
1260  Tyll  the  cost  be  clere  And  the  lode  starre  appere. 
1535  STKWAHT  Cnvi.  Scot.  (1858)  I.  16  Tha  had  fund  rycht 
lar  Kurth  in  the  nortli,  law  vnder  the  laid  star  Ane  plesand 
yle.  a  1571  JKWF.L  On  2  Thess.  (1611)  150  The  Master  of  the 
ship  seemeth  to  be  idle  . .  Hee  . .  looketh  vpon  the  load 
star,  and  in  appearance  doth  nothing.  1594  BLUNDEVH, 
Exerc.  in.  I.  xx.  11636)  321  The  Load  starre,  or  North  starre. 
1616  BUI.LOKAR,  Lodestar,  a  Starre  that  guideth  one.  1691 
T^M  Creation  I.  (1692)  183  The  Load-stone  and  the  Load-star 
depend  both  upon  this  [~'iz.  the  steadiness  of  the  earth'saxis], 

2.  fig.  A   *  guiding  star ' ;    that  on  which  one's 
attention  or  hopes  ;xre  fixed. 

This  sense  appears  to  have  been  revived  at  the  beginning 
of  the  igth  c.  after  a  lapse  of  some  150  years. 

c  1374  CHAUCKR  Troyhis  v.  1392  P.iseche  I  yow  myn  hertes 
lady  fre.  That  hcrevpon  ye  wolden  wryte  me,  For  loue  of 
god  my  righte  lode  sterre.  1430-40  Lvoc.  Bochas  \.  iii.  (1494) 
bij,  To  the  hauyu  of  lyf  she  was  the  lode  sterre.  1500  ao 
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PUSBAR  Pofms  xxxvii.  10  O  hye  trivrnphing  peradis<i  of 
joy,  Lodsteir  and  lamp  of  eivry  lustines.  1509  HAWF.S 
Past.  Pleas,  xvin.  (Percy  Soc.i  83  The  bright  lodes  sterre 
Of  my  true  herte.  1513  DOUGLAS  Aincis  Prol.  8  I  ^interne, 
leid  sterne,  mirrour,  and  a  per  se.  1577-87  HOI.ISSIIKD 
Chron.  (1807-8)  III.  134  A  paterne  in  princenood,  a  lode- 
starre  in  honour,  and  mirrour  of  magnificence.  1500 
SHAKS.  Mids.  .V.  i.  L  183  Your  eyes  are  loadstarres.  1641 
MILTON  Reform,  i.  Wks.  1851  III.  21  Since  hee  mu^t 
needs  bee  the  Load-starre  of  Reformation.  1813  SCOTT 
Trierin.  Introd.  v,  The  load-star  of  each  heart  and  eye, 
My  fair  one  leads  the  glittering  ball.  1818  SHELLEV  R'CV. 
Islam  n.  jixi,  An  orphan  with  my  parents  lived,  whose  eyes 
Were  loadstars  of  delight,  which  drew  me  home  When  I 
might  wander  forth.  1855  MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng.  xix.  IV. 
274  The  feather  in  the  hat  of  Lewis  was  the  loadstar  of 
victory.  1861  M,  ARNOLD  Pop.  Educ.  France  p.  xxiii,  The 
French  Revolution  became  an  historic  epoch  for  the  world, 
and  France  the  lode-star  of  Continental  democracy.  1871 
Rossinri  /W///J,  Jenny  18  Whose  person  or  whose  purse 
may  be  The  lodestar  of  your  reVerie. 

Lodestone :  see  LOADSTONE. 

Lodge  (1^3\  sb.  Forms:  3-6  loge,  logge, 
(4  loghe,  1056,  Sc.  lug),  4-6  Sc.  luge,  1,5  loigge, 
looge,  6  loige,  Sc.  ludge),  7-8  lodg.  5-  lodge. 
7Y.  4  logis, ,Sc.  luggis,  4-5  loges,  logges,  5  Icgez, 
loggen,  loigges,  loogez,  6  luges,  -is.  (See  also 
LOGIS.)  [ME.  toge,  loggc,  a.  OF.  loge,  hige  arbour, 
snmmerhouse,  hut  (F.  hge  hut,  cottage,  box  at  a 
theatre,  etc.)  =  Pr.  lofja,  Pg.  loja,  It.  loggia  (dial. 
fahia}'.— med.L.  /anbia, lobia  (recorded  in  the  sense 
'covered  walk,  cloister*  :  hence  LOHBY),  a.  OIIG. 
*laitbja,  later  loitppea,  lauba,  sheltered  or  shady 
place,  booth,  hut  (glossing  nnibracnliint •>  tempcs, 
maga!iat  mappalia,  proscenium,  propola\  MHCI. 
louke,  loitbe  porch,  balcony,  hall ;  mod.G.  lattbe 
arbour,  summerhouse). 

The  derivation  of  the  Ger.  word  from  OTeut.  *lait$0"1 
LEAF  is  disputed  by  some  scholars,  on  the  ground  that  the 
sense  'arbour  '  is  a  mod.  development  from  compounds  like 
soiin>terlajtl>etgartt:nlaiibe.  Hut  the  Latm-GHd.  glosses, 
and  the  early  examples  of  fage  in  OF.,  seem  to  show  clearly 
tliat  the  sense  'shelter  of  foliage  ',  though  not  evidenced  in 
MHG.,  is  the  primary  one,  Cf.  LEVESEL.] 

1.  A  small  house  or  dwelling,  esp.  a  temporary 
one  ;    a  hut  or  booth  ;   a  tent,  arbour,  or  the  like. 
Now  dial,  in  specific  applications. 

1*90  Rolls  of  Parlt.  \.  29/1  Logges  in  quibus  piscatores 
possent  hospitari.  a  1300  Cursor  Af.  6192  Son  be  a  mike! 
wodside  pai  made  Jjair  loges  [Go'tt.  logis,  Triit.  logges]  for 
to  bide.  13. .  Sir  Beues  (A.)  3622  Belies  and  Terri  doun 
Hjte  And  wij>  here  swerdes  a  logge  pi^te.  1375  BAKBOL-R 
Bruce  xix.  392  Tent  is  and  luggis  als  thair-by  Thai  gert  mak. 
(  1386  CHAUCER  Nims  Pr.  T.  33  Wel  sikerer  was  his  crou- 
yng  in  his  logge.  Than  is  a  clokke  or  an  abbey  Orlogge. 
c  1400  Yivaine  fy  Gau>.  2037  A  loge  of  bowes  sone  he  made, 
-1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxvii.  125  pe  comouns  . .  er  all 
hird  men  and  lyez  Bronte  in  logez  [F.  gisscnt  en  tcntis], 
<  1450  Merlin  387  A  grete  flame  of  fire,  .ran  ouer  the  loigges 
of  hem  in  the  hoste.  1523  Lu.  BERNERS  Eroiss.  I.  xviii.  21 
They  cut  downe  bowes  of  trees  to  theyr  swerdis  to  lye 
withall  their  horses  and  to  make  them  selfe  lodges.  1575-6 
Durham  Depos.  (Surtees)  278  In  the  plage  tyfne  ..  \\lu:n 
sick  folkes  had  lodges  maid  upon  the  more.  x6ix  BIBLE 
Isa.  i.  8  The  daughter  of  Zion  is  left  as  a  cottage  in  a  vine 
yard,  as  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers.  1667  MII.TON 
P.  L.  v.  377  So  to  the  Silvan  Lodge  They  came.  1748  H. 
ELLIS  Hudson's  Bay  177  His  People,  .had  they  been  fur 
nished  with  large  Beaver  Coats,  and  had  built  Lodges  in 
the  Woods  (etc.].  1784  COVVCEK  Task  i.  227,  I  call'd  the 
low-roofM  lodge  the  Peasant's  Nest.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L. 
i.  xxvi,  Here.  .Some  chief  had  framed  a  ru.stic  bower.  It  was 
a  lodge  of  ample  size.  1860  DICKENS  Unconnn.  Trai>.  xl, 
bricklayers  often  tramp,  in  twos  and  threes,  lying  by  night 
at  their  '  lodges '  which  are  scattered  all  over  the  country. 
fb.  A  place  of  confinement ;  a  cell,  prison. 

c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  307/279  Ore  louerd  after  is  de|>e  In 
harde  logge  him  bronze  And  teide  ^ane  schrewe  faste 
Inov;,  £1450  Ctrif.  Afyst.  \\.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  29  In  helle  logge 
thou  xalt  be  lokyn.  1526  SKELTON  Maguyf.  2362  Had  ye 
not  the  soner  ben  my  refuge,  Of  dampnacyon  I  had  ben 
drawen  in  the  luge.  1526  TINDALE  Acts  xii.  7  A  light 
shyned  in  the  lodge.  1676  D'L'Ri  KV  Mad.  Fickle  v.  ii. 
(1677)  59  How  now  !  What's  here  one  going  to  fire  the 
house?  Away,  away  with  him  to  the  Lodge.  1704  SWIFT 
Tale  Tub,  Battle  Bks.  236  Books  of  Controversy,  being  of 
all  others,  haunted  by  the  most  disorderly  Spirits,  have 
always  been  confined  in  a  separate  Lodge  from  the  rest. 
C.  A  shed  or  out-house,  dial. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Loginvi,  (in  old  Records)  a 
Hovel,  or  Out-house,  still  call'd  a  Lodge  in  Kent.  1887 
Kentish  Dial.t  Lodge,  an  outbuilding,  a  shed,  with  an  im 
plied  notion  that  it  is  more  or  less  of  a  temporary  character. 
1888  FENN  Dick  o'  the  Fens  127  The  lookers-on  saw  that 
the  stable  and  the  cart  lodge  were  doomed.  189*  R.  SH:AI> 
Bygone  Kent  201  '  Lodge'  means  a  wrod  ortQQttbed.  1901 
Daily  Chron.  20  Dec.  5/1  The  Member  for  Carnarvon  in 
the  clothes  of  the  average  constable  would, be,  as  they  say 
in  Kent,  like  'a  torn  tit  in  a  wagon-lodge'. 

2.  A  house  in  a  forest  or  other  wild  place,  serv 
ing  as  a  temporary  abode  in  the  hunting  season ; 
now  used  of  the  solitary  houses  built,  e.g.  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  for  the  accommodation  of 
sportsmen  during  the  shooting  season.   • 

1465  in  Paston  Lett.  III.  437  The  pullyng  downe  of  the 
logge  of  Heylesdon.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  vu.  xix.  242 
There  by  was  a  grete  lodge  and  there  he  alyghte  to  slepe. 
1495  Act  ii  Hen.  VII,  c.  33  §  9  Keper  of  the  Parke  and  of 
the  Manoir  or  Loge  there,  c  1500  Pas  fan  Lei!.  III.  340 
Writyn  at  the  lodge  in  Lavenham  the  last  day  of  Juylle. 
^1586  SIDNKY  Arcadia  \.  (1590)  12  He.. retired  himselfe, 
his  wife,  and  children,  into  a  certahie  forrest.  .where  in  he 
hath  Urlded  two  line  lodges.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  If.  I.  i. 
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115  Knight,  you  haue  beaten  my  men,  kill'd  my  tit  ere,  and 
broke  open  niy  Lodge.  Fat.  but  not  kiss  d  your  Keepers 
daughtet  ?  1599  —  Mitch  Ado  it.  i.  222,  I  found  him  heere 
as  melancholy  as  a  Lodge  in  a  Warren.  1760-72  H.  HROOKK 
Poolo/Qnal.  (1809)  1 1. 36  If  you  will  give  yourself  the  trouble 
to  inquire  out  my  little  lodge  on  the  hill.  1900  Long m.  A'/a?. 
Uct  591  The  tedium  of  endless  rain  and  impenetrable  dark- 
ne-s  in  a  Highland  lodge. 

3.  A  house  or  cottage,  occupied  by  a  caretaker, 
keeper,  gardener,  etc.,  and  placed  at  the  entrance 
of  a  park  or  at  some  place  in  the  grounds  belong 
ing  to  a  mansion;  tlie  room,  'box',  or  the  like 
occupied  by  the  porter  of  a  college,  'a  factory,  etc. 
1500-20  Dt'N'itAR  Poems  xlii.  76  Strangenes,  quhar  that  he 
did  ly,  Wes  brint  in  to  the  porter  luge.  1504  Xottint*-Jia»t 
Ref.  in.  323  For  reparation  of  (?e  logge  on  f>e  est  syde  [of 
a  bridge].  1540  Coitchtr  hk.  ofSclby  11%  356  Unam  domum 
sive  le  lodge  erg  a  portas  ejusdem  grangia:.  (-1630  RISDON 
Sttrv.  Devon  $  293  (1810)  301  TThey  had  a.  .park,  the  very 
lodge  whereof  hatli  afforded  dwelling  to  men  of  good  worth. 
1744  OZELL  tr,  Brantoiiie^s  Sj>.  Rhodomontadcs  211  Hav 
ing  the  Lodge  of  the  Bridge  of  St.  Vincent  at  their  Back. 
1798  CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Yng.  Philos.  IV.  133  A  lodge, 
where  lived  the  widow  of  a  huntsman,,  .gave  entrance  to 
this  forest-like  domain.  1827  Oxford  Guide  27  Magdalene 
College,  The  Porter's  Lodge  is  on  the  first  right-hand  corner 
of  the  entrance  Court.  1840  DICKKXS  Barn.  Rndge  xxxi.v, 
As  they  happened  to  be  near  the  Old  IJailey,  and  Sir.  Den 
nis  knew  there  were  turnkeys  in  the  lodge  with  whom  he 
could  pass  the  night.  1842  TKXNYSON  Autiley  Conrt  16 
We  . .  cross'd  the  garden  to  the  gardener's  lodge.  1865 
TROLLOMI  Helton  Est.  xxvi.  319  She  passed  through  the 
lodges  of  the  park  entrance.  1867  [see  8]. 
4.  gen.  A  lodging,  abode,  esp.  a  temporary 
lodging-place,  a  place  of  sojourn ;  *f  formerly  often 
transf.  re  place  to  accommodate  or  hold  something. 
*57*  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxv.  129  To  saue  J>is  noble 
ludge  [the  Castle  of  Edinburgh].  1575  GASCOIGSI-:  /V. 
J'h'fts.  AV«//rc'.  (1821)  37  Nor  could  I  see  that  any  spark  of 
lust  A  loitering  lodge  within  her  breast  could  lind.  c  1590 
I;KFI:NR  Fr.  Bacon  viii.  (1630)  1)3!),  If  Phcebus.  .Come 
courting  from  the  beauty  of  his  lodge.  1594  —  Sclinnis 
I-' 3!),  \Vitnesse  these  handlesse  arines,  Witnesse  these 
eniptie  lodges  of  mine  eyes,  1602  MARSTON  Ant.  $  Mel. 
iv.  Wks.  1856  I.  44  The  soule  itselfe  gallops  along  with 
them,  As  chiefetaine  of  th's  winged  troope  of  thought, 
Whilst  the  dull  lodge  of  spirit  standeth  waste.  1618  BKATH- 
WAIT  Good  H'i/l',  etc,  K7b,  Two  empty  Lodges  has  he  in 
his  Head,  Which  had  two  Lights,  but  now  his  lues  be  gone. 
1719  WATTS  Hymns  \.  xliii,  Karth  is  our  lodge,  and  heaven 
our  home.  1782  COWI-F.K  .-1  Fable  25  [He]  long  had  marked 
her  [a  raven's]  airy  lodge.  1867  F.  W.  H.  MYFKS  St.  Paul 
1.1898)  23  This  my  poor  lodge,  my  transitory  dwelling. 
T"  5.  Phr.  To  take  ones  lodge :  to  take  up  one's 
abode.  (Cf.  LODGING  vbl.  sb.  2.)  Obs. 

(-1475  Partcnay  5168  Hermites  Robes  full  faste  lete  doo 
make,  In  Arrygon  toke  hys  logge  and  repair. 

6.  The  workshop  in  which  a  body  of  *  freemasons ' 
worked  (see  FREEMASON  i).  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1371  in  Britton  Hist.  Metrop.  York  (1819)  80  Itte  es  or- 
dayned..yat  all  yeMasonnes..sall..be  ilka  day.  .atteyaire 
werk  in  ye  loge  yat  es  ordayned  to  ye  masonnes  at  wyrke 
inwith  ye  close  . .  als  arly  als  yai  may  see  skilfully  by  day 
lyghte  tor  till  wyrkc.  c  1430  Freemasonry  280  The  prevetyse 
of  the  chamber  telle  he  no  mon,  Ny  yn  the  logge  what- 
sever  they  donn.  Ibid.  133.  1483  Extracts  A  herd.  Reg, 
(1844)  I.  39  It  was  appoyntit  ..  heiuix  the  masownys  of  the 
luge.  1483  Cath.  Angt.  223/2  A  Luge  for  masons,  lapidiciita, 
liipicidiiun.  1483-4  Durham  A  cc.  Rolls  (SurteesJ  4 1 5  Cum 
portacione  eorundem  [mason's  tools]  ad  le  Luge.  1870 
BRENTANO  Hist.  <.r'M/s  i  v.  in  7i«c.  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S. )  p.  cxliv, 
The  'lodge'  itself  of  the  architect  was  very  similar  to  our 
factories ;  it  consisted  of  one  or  more  workshops  in  which 
the  workmen  worked  together. 

7.  Among  Freemasons  and  some  other  societies  : 
The  place  of  meeting  for  members  of  a  branch  ; 
hence,  the  members  composing  a  branch ;  also,  a 
meeting  of  a  *  lodge '  of  freemasons,  etc.     Grand 
lodge,  the  principal  or  governing  body  of  the  free-    ' 
masons  (and  of  some  other  societies),  presided  over 
by  the  grand-master.  For0rajjg£/<ft^&&eeORANGE2. 

1686  PLOT  Staffordsh,  316  Into  which  Society  when  any 
are  admitted,  they  call  a  meeting  (or  Lodge  as  they  term  it 
in  some  places)  which  must  consist  at  lest  of  5  or  6  of  the 
Ancients  of  the  Order.  1733  BRAMSTON  Man  of  Taste  196 
Next  Lodge  I'll  be  Free-Mason.  1742  in  Hone  Every-tiny 


fed.  3)  X.  625/1  It  was  this  year  [1720]  agreed,  that,  for  the 
future,  the  new  grand-master  shall  be  named  and  proposed 
to  the  grand  lodge  some  time  before  the  feast.  1813  Gen. 
Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  93  Provisions  were  made  for  establish 
ing  district  lodges  [o'f  Orangemen] ;  and  . .  the  masters  of 
all  regimental  lodges  were  to  make  half-yearly  returns.. to 
the  secretary  of  the  grand  lodge;  and  in  these  military 
lodges  . .  officers  and  privates  were  to  meet  on  terms  of 
equality.  1845  D.  JERROLD  Candle  Led.  viii.  (1846)  26, 
I  suppose  you'll  be  going  to  what  you  call  your  Lodge 
every  night,  now?  1866  LOWELL  Seward -Johnson  Reaction 
Pr.  Wks.  1898  V.  318  Now  joining  a  Know-Nothing  'lodge', 
now  hanging  on  the  outskirts  of  a  Fenian  'circle'.  1900 
MACKENZIE  Guide  to  Inverness  46  The  head-quarters  of  a 
lodge  of  Good  Templars. 

8.  At  Cambridge  University,  the  residence  of  the 
head  of  a  college. 

1769  GRAY  in  Corr.  in.  Nicholls  (1843")  87  That  Trinity 
Hall  Lodge  would  be  vacant,  .to  receive  Mrs.  Nicholls  and 
you.  1830  HP.  MONK  Life  Bentley  115  The  dean,  .allowed 
the  ,£170  to  remain  in  Kentley's  hands  .  .  to  he  expended 
in  purchasing  furniture  for  the  master's  lodge.  1867  Con- 
temp.  Rn>.  IV.  529  The  name  '  Lodgings  ',  as  applied  to  the 
Master's  House,  is  peculiar  to  Oxford.  At  Cambridge  the 
word  is  '  The  Lodge  \  or  the  Master's  Lodge.  At  Oxford 
'The  Lodge'  is  simply  the  Porter's  Lodge. 
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9.  The  den  or  lair  of  an  animal ;  ?  now  only  of  a 
beaver  or  an  otler. 

1367  MAPLP.TC»-.  Forest  6  Whiles!  that  the  Dragon  is  from 
home,  these  men  bestrew  his  Lodge  -with  certxine  Graine. 
Ihd.  71  b,  The  Ant  is  called  in  Latine  Formica,  ftinsi 
mnasjcrens,  carying  hermeale  hycrummcs  into  hir  l.odqe. 
1611  COTGK.,  Riposte,,  .the  lodge  of  a  Stag,  &c.  1744  \ 
DOBBS  Hudson's  Bay  40  He  has  seen  fifteen  [Beaver]  of 
that  Colour  out  of  one  Lodge  or  Pond.  1756  AMOKY  llnncte 
(1825)  I.  30  Before  the  beasts  were  roused  from  their  lodges, 
or  the  birds  had  soared  upwards.  1855  LONGF.  llialv.  In- 
trod.  26  In  the  lodges  of  the  beaver.  1897  K'lcycl.  S/ort 
I.  583/2  Holt,  the  lair  of  the  otter.  ..  Other  names  for  holt 
are  Couch,  Hover,  Kennel,  and  Lodge. 

10.  The  tent  of  a  North  American  Indian  ;    a 
wigwam  or  tepee.     Also,  the  number  of  Indians 
accommodated  in  one  tent  as  a  unit  of  enumera 
tion,  reckoned  at  from  four  to  six. 

1805  PIKE  Sources  AJississ.  (1810)  14  Having  shot  at  some 
mdgeons,  the  report  was  heard  at  the  Siou.x  lodges.  1807 
P.  UASS  Jrnl.  45  Their  lodges  are  about  eighty  in  number, 
and  contain  about  ten  persons  each.  1836  W.  Invixr.  As- 
tm-ia  II.  204  They  came  to  two  lodges  of  Shoshonies.  1839 
MARRVAT  Diary  Amer.  Ser.  i.  I.  183  Wandering  among  the 
Indian  Lodges  (wigwams  is  a  term  not  used  now-a-days), 
I  heard  a  sort  of  flute.  1855  I.OXGF.  Himu.  xvi.  12  l'',y 
the  shining  Big-Sea- Water  Stood  the  lodge  of  Pau-Puk- 
Keewis.  1859  SlARCY  Prairie  'I'm::  v.  141  The  usual  tene 
ment  of  the  prairie  tribes,  .is  the  Comanche  lodge,  which  is 
made  of  eight  straight  peeled  poles  about  twenty  feet  long, 
covered  with  hides  or  cloth.  1892  W.  PIKE  North.  Canada 
24  Four  deerskin  lodges  made  our  encampment. 

t 11.  A  collection  of  objects  'lodged'  or  situated 
close  to  each  other.  Obs.  rare. 

1720  OR  FOE  Caft.  Singleton  xiii.  (1840)  229  The  Maldives, 
a  famous  lodge  of  islands. 

12.  Rendering  Romanic  etymological  equivalents, 
fa.   =  LOGGIA.  Obs. 

l6'3  39  I-  JONES  in  I.eoni  Palladia's  Arc/lit.  (1742)  II.  42 
This  Cornice  is  i  part  from  the  Lodge  to  the  top  of  it.  1813 
Hentl.  Mag.  I.XXXIII.  226/1  Royal  .Military  Hospital, 
Chelsea. .  .Dwarf  walls,  having  cornices,  in  succession,  con 
taining  small  door-ways.  Two  lodges,  right  and  left,  carry 
on  the  line,  containing  four  compartments.. each. . .  Grounds 
to  the  dwarf-walls  and  lodges,  brick  ;  dressings,  stone. 
b.  =LoGE  -  2.  rare. 

1730  A.  GORDON  Maffei's  Amfhith,  320  A  Round  of  large 
Covered  Lodges,  in  which  a  great  number  of  people  were 
contained  ;. .  the  Roofs  of  these  Lodges  were  under  the  great 
Windows  ..  in  the  fourth  Story  of  the  Coliseum.  1868 
BROWSING  King  f,-  /!/,:  v.  897  Where  the  theatre  lent  its 
lodge  ..  Pompiiia  needs  must  find  herself  Launching  her 
looks  forth. 

°-  ['  ~  PS-  loja^\  A  storage  room  for  wine. 

1880  Vm-.TKU.Y  Facts  abt.  Port,  etc.  126  We . .  pass  through 
the  sample  and  tasting  rooms  into  the  lodges.    li-iiL  i  ^o  The 
Villa  Nova  wine-lodges.     1895  //  cstin.  Gaz.  5  Apr.  1/3  We 
have  thousands  of  pipes  of  wine  at  Oporto,  and  the  lodges 
cover  acres  of  ground. 

13.  Mining,    a.  '  A  subterraneous  reservoir  for 
the  drainage  of  the  mine,  made  at  the  pit  bottom, 
in  the  interior  of  the  workings,  or  at  different  levels 
in  the  shaft '  (Grcsley  Coal-mining  Gloss.  1883). 

b.  A  room  or  flat  adjoining  the  shaft,  for  dis 
charging  ore,  etc. 

1881  in  RAV.MOND  Jlinitig  Gloss. 

14.  A  reservoir  of  water  for  mill  purposes,   local. 
1853  (-'Cntl.   Mug.    Feb.    ryi/i  [In  the  neighbourhood  of 

Bury,  Lancashire]  two  reservoirs  . .  in  the  village  of  Klton, 
forming  a  '  lodge, '..for  the  accumulation  from  three  narrow 
streams  rising  at  Cockey  Moor.  1891  Oliihain  Mityosi'. 
S'<>c:.  Jrnl.  Ma)'  tor  Bad  smells  arise  from  our  lodges. 

15.  attrib.    and    Comb.,   as    lodge-door,   -keeper, 
-man,    -room ;    lodge-book,    a    book    recording 
the  doings  of  a  masonic  lodge  ;    lodge-gate,  the 
gate  of  a  park   or  the  like  at   which  there  is  a 
lodge  ;  lodge-pole,  a  pole  used  to  support  a  North 
American  Indian  tent. 

r.  1738  $.  ANDERSON  (title]  The  New  Book  of  the  Con 
stitutions  of  the. .Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  containing 
their  History,  ..  collected  ..  by  Order  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
from  their  old  Records  ..  and  -: Lodge-Books.  13..  K.  K. 
A  Hit.  P.  B.  784  As  Loot  in  a  *loge  dor  lened  hym  alone. 
1542  Liu1l(KV  Church™,  Ace.  (Camden)  12  For  a  new 
key  to  the  loige  clore.  1854  MRS.  GASKEI.I.  North  <?•  -V. 
xv,  The  lodge-door  was  like  a  common  garden-door.  1838 
DICKENS  O.  T'Mist  Hi,  At  the  *lodge  gate.  1899  R. 
KIPI.ING  Stalky  i.  15  They  could  enter  by  the  Lodge- 
gates  on  the  upper  road.  1854  MRS.  GASKEI.I.  North 
<y  S.  xv,  The  ' lodge-keeper  admitted  them  into  a  great 
oblong  yard,  on  one  side  of  which  were  offices  for  the 
transaction  of  business.  1892  Daily  Ncifjs  8  Sep't.  6/4  Often 
in  my  capacity  as  *lodge-man  have  I  seen  a  poor  woman 
breathlessly  running  in  order  to  be  in  the  mill  before  '  lock 
out  '.  1855  LONGF.  Hialv,  ii.  171  At  night  Kabibonokka.. 
Shook  the  *lodge-poles  in  his  fury.  1865  TYI.OK  F.arly  Hist. 
A/an.  iii.  37  The  dogs  were  trained  to  drag  the  lodge-poles 
on  the  march.  1856  KANE  Arct^.  Expl.  I.  xxxi.  421  From 
our  *lodge-room  to  the  forward  timbers  every  thing  is  clear 
already.  1864  A.  McKAV  Hist.  Kihnarnock  163  The  lodge- 
room  was  in  Croft  Street. 

Lodge   (lfd-5),   v.     Forms:    3-5  logge(n,   5 

lodgyu,  loyge,  loigge,  5-6  Si:  luge,   5-7  loge, 

6-7  Sc.  louge,  ludge,   7  lodg,   5-  lodge,     [ad. 

OF.  logier  (mod.F.  logcr),  f.  loge:  see  LODGE  sl>.~\ 

I.  trans. 

fl.  To  place  in  tents  or  other  temporary  shelter ;    j 
to  encamp,  station  (an  army).     Often  reft,  to  pitch 
one's  tent,  to  encamp,  take  up  a  position  ;  also  in 
passive,  to  be  encamped  or  stationed.  Obs. 

a  1225  A  tier.  R.  264  Mdati  sltmus  castra  juxta  lapidciir 


LODGE. 

I    atfj'iitorti  . .  we    heo5   Hogged   her  hi   be,   bet  ert  ston  of 

help.     /M£,  Ismelta  folc  com  &  loggede  him  bi  be  stone 

;    of  help.     ^1330  R.  BRUHHE  Chrou.  (1810)  182  Comen  ere 

:    be  India  with  pauilloim  &  tent,  &  loged  bam  right  \vele 

!    oner  alle  ber  >>am  bi»k.    c  1400  Destr.  Troy  10745  Pavilions 

and  pure  tenttes  thai]  pightyn  aboute,  And  f>ere  logget  horn 

to  lenge,  while  horn  lefe  thoght.     a  1400-50  Alexander  1952 

i    A   Messangere..him  tellis,  pat  Alexander  was  at  hand  & 

had^his  ost  loygid  A-pon  J?e  sireme  of  Struina.  c  1450  Merlin. 

,     277  Ther-of  herde  Gawein  . .  that  the  saisnes  were  thus  logged 

a-boute  Bredigan.     1523  Lp.  BKRNERS  Froiss,  I.  cxciv.  231 

The  watchmen  of  saynt  Quintyne.  .knewe  that  their  enne- 

myes  were  natte  farre  lodged  thense.    1568  GRAFTON  Citron. 

II.  271  At  night  they  returned  and  sayde,  howe  that  the 

Englishmen   were  lodged  in  the  tickles.      1598  GRENEWKV 

t     'J'aciittSy  Ann.  xii.  vii.  (1622)  163  [Claudius]  wrot  vnto  P. 

•    Attilius  Histrus..to  lodge  a  Legion,  and  all  the  aid  heconld 

,     leuy  in  the  prouince,  on  the  banke  of  Danubium. 

1  b.  To  shelter  with  foliage.  Obs,  rare. 

(-1400  Dcstr.   Troy  1140  I.urke  vnder  leuys  logget  with 

vines.     Ibid.  1167  Lurkyt  vnder  lefe-sals  loget  with  vines. 

2.  To  provide  with  sleeping  quarters  or  teinpo- 

,    rary  habitation  ;  to  receive  into  one's  house  fqr  the 

night ;  -j-  lo  entertain,  show  hospitality  to  (guests V 

Also,  in  wider  sense  (cf.  70),  to  provide  with  a 

habitation  ;  to  place  as  a  resident  ///  a  building  ; 

also  in  passive,  to  be  (well  or  ill)  accommodated 

1    with  regard  to  dwelling. 

13. .  Coer  (if  /,.  6371  They  are  loggyd  in  this  toun,  I  wyll 
goo,  and  aspye  ther  roun.  t  1375  .SV.  Leg.  Saints  xxv. 
(Julian*  624  A  place  quhare  bat  a  monk  lugyt  wes.  cr$6 
CHAUCER  A>/«V  Pr.  T.  171  'i'hey  ne  founde  as  muche  as  o 
cotage,  In  which  they  botbe  myghte  logged  bee.  a  1420 
HOCCLRVE  /V  Reg.  Prhic.  4229  The  fader  logged  hem. .In 
a  chambre  next  to  his  joynyng.  1453  Pol.  "Poems  (Rolls) 
II.  211  [They  came]  to  IJecllum.  .\\iliere  poorly  loggyd  they 
fond  the  kyng  of  pees.  1526  TINDALK  Matt.  xxv.  35,  I  was 
herbroulesse  and  ye  lodged  me.  1535  COVKRDALE  Ileb,  xiii. 
2  Uc  not  forgetfuU  to  lodge  straungers.  1591  SHAKS.  Tiw 
ti't'nf.  in.  i.  35,  I  nightly  lodge  her  in  an  vpper  Towre,  The 
key  whereof,  my  selfe  haue  euer  kept.  1596  DAI.RVMPI.E  tr. 
Leslie's  Hist.  Scot  I  find  I.  103  With  glade  wil  and  frilie  thay 
vse  to  luge  kin,  fremd  and  acquaintance,  3e  and  strangers 
that  tunics  in  to  tbame.  1622  BACON  Hen.  I'll,  118  When 
hee  was  come  10  the  Court  of  France,  the  King,  .stilecl  him 
by  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Yorke  ;  lodged  him,  and  ac- 
commodated  him,  in  gieat  State.  1714  SWIFT  /;;///.  Ho>\ 
Sat.  n.  vi,  3  I've  often  \\MiYl  that  I  had.. A  handsome 
House  to  lodge  a  Friend.  A  River  at  my  garden's  end.  1764 
UTKN  Povr  Laivs  233  It  is  a  kind  of  insult  upon  poverty,  to 
go  about  to  lodge  poor  people  in  a  superb  edifice.  1766 
.SMOi.i.rriT  'fraii.  I.  viii.  739,  1  ..  pay  at  [he  late  of  two- 
and-thirty  livres  a  day,  for  which  I  am  very  badly  lodged, 
and  but  very  indifferently  entertained.  1840  DICKENS  Old 
(.'.  Shop  xxxi,  This  young  lady  was  lodged  for  nothing. 
1841  LYTTON  A7.  <y  Morn.  i.  iii,  You  lodge  your  horses 
more  magnificently  than  yourself.  1845  McCur.i.ocH  Taxa 
tion  i.  iii.  (1852)  105  The  latter  arc  probably  better  fed, 
and  they  certainly  are  better  clothed  and  better  lodged 
than  at  any  former  period. 

ttansf.  c  1325  Songi  Know  Thyself  te  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862) 
132  Preye  we  to  god  vr  soules  enspire  Or  we  bene  logged 
in  eor}?e  lowe.  c  1645  HABIKGTOK  Sitrv.  Wares,  in  H'orcs. 
Hist.  Sor.  Proc.  i.  95  bir  Humfrey  Stafford. .  maryed  Elianor 
.  .lodged  with  him  in  thys  sepulchre. 

b.  re/?.  To  establish  oneself,  take  up  one's  quar 
ters,  f  In  early  use,  =  sense  7. 

'' ?375  !>AKr;orK  Bruce  ir.  304  In  the  woud  thaim  logyt 
thai  ;  The  thrid  part  went  to  the  forray.  c  1400  MAUNDKV. 
('1831,)  xviii.  193  There  ben  also  in  that  Contree  a  kynde  of 
Snayles,  that  ben  so  grete,  that  many  persones  may  log  gen 
hem  in  here  Schelles.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonncs  of  Ay  won  v. 
132  Keynawde  sayd  to  iiis  folke,  'go  we  lodge  vs'.  a  1533 
Li>.  I-JERXEKS  II mm  Ixxxi.  246,  I  came  &  lodged  me  in  the 
abbey.  1633  J.  HAVWARD  tr.  Bioiuii's  Erouicna  108  They 
lodged  themselves  in  Terranova  as  well  as  they  could.  1711 
Lend.  Gaz.  No.  4899/2  The  Enemy,  .quitted  the  Bastion. ., 
where  our  Men.  .lodg'd  themselves,  without  any  Opposition. 
t  c.  fig.  To  harbour,  entertain  (feelings, 
thoughts).  Obs. 

1583  UABINGTON  C&mmandm.  vi.  (1637)  52  That  say  Racha, 
or  thou  foole  to  their  brethren,  that  is,  that.. shew  their 
hearts,  .to  lodge  an  unlawful!  affection  towards  them.  1593 
SHAKS.  Rich.  ///,  IT.  i.  65  If  euer  any  grudge  were  lodg'd 
betweene  vs.  1623  PEXKETHMAN  Hand/,  Hon.  iv.  §  43 
Lodge  not  suspect,  lest  thou  still  wretched  be.  a  1708 

]-iKVERIDGE    T/ICS.    T/lCOl.  (1711)  III.   2O   Dost    thou   llOt    often 

lodge  vain  thoughts? 

d.  Of  a  chamber,  house,  etc. :  To  serve  as  a 
lodging  or  habitation  for.  Often  transf.  and  Jig. 
of  things:  To  contain,  be  the  receptacle  of;  in 
passive,  to  be  contained  in  something. 

f  1449  PF.COCK  Kefir,  v.  vii.  521  Whi.  .ben  so  manyeostries 
clepid  innes  for  to  logge  gistis,  thou)  in  fewer  of  hem  alle 
gestis  my^ten  be  Loggia?  1592  DA  VIES  Iwmort.  Soul  XXH. 
iii,  The  Drain  doth  lodge  the  Pow'rs  of  Sense.  1593  SHAKS. 
Lucy.  1530  Saying,  some  shape  in  Sinons  was  abusd  ;  So 
faire  a  forme  lodg'd  not  a  mind  so  ill.  111626  BACON  Nfftt) 
Atl.  (1900!  6  And  the  other  15  Chambers  were  to  lodge 
us  two  and  two  together.  1715  CHEVNE  Philos.  Princ. 
Nat.  Rclig.  n.  63  The  .Memory  [can]  lodge  a  greater  store  of 
Images,  than  all  the  Senses  can  present  at  one  time.  1729 
WOODWARD  l\'at.  Hist.  Fossils  \.  I.  182  Mundick  Grains., 
shot  into  several  Figures ;  lodg'd  part  of  them  in  a  blueish 
grey,  and  part  in  a  brown  Stone.  1747  BERKELEY  Tar- 
waforiti  Plag-iie  Wks.  1871  III.  485  The  fine  oil,  in  which 
the  vegetable  salts  are  lodged.  1795  HERSCHEL  in  Phil. 
Trans,  LXXXV.  353  As  tenons  of  any  kind,  in  an  apparatus 
continually  to  he  exposed  to  the  open  air,  will  bring  on  a, 
premature  decay,  by  lodging  wet.  1826  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  n. 
Pop.  Fallacies  ix,  Perhaps  the  mind  of  man  is  not  capacious 
enough .  .to  lodge  two  puns  at  a  time.  1830  Kxox  Btclard's 
Anat.  266  The  conformation  of  the  skull,  and  that  of  the 
vertebral  canal  depend  greatly  upon  that  of  the  nervous 
centre  which  they  lodge.  1835  S.  SMITH  Philos.  Health  I. 
v.  216  The  size  of  the  spinal  canal,  accurately  adapted  to 
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that  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  it  lodges  and  protects.  1871 
R.  ELI. is  tr.  Catullus  Ixvii.  4  Once,  when  his  home,  time 
was,  lodged  him,  a  master  in  years. 

e.  To  receive  into,  or  keep  as  an  inmate  of,  one's 
house  for  payment ;  to  have  as  a  lodger. 
1741  tr.  D^Argens  Chinese  Lett.  i.  3  Come  along  with  me, 


,  . 

Gentlemen  that  come  to  this  Place.  1833  HT.  MARTINF.AU 
Vanderput  fy  S.  vi.  90  A  peasant  who  nad  undertaken  to 
lodge  the  workmen.  1884  N.  HALL  in  Chr.  Connniv.  6  Nov. 
43/4  Lincoln,  in  early  life,  was  so  poor  that  he  asked  a  shoe 
maker  to  lodge  him. 

f  f.  ?  To  lay  to  rest  (/^.).   Obs.  rare. 

a  1658  CLEVELAND  May  Day  ix,  Then  crown  the  Howl, 
let  every  Conduit  run  Canary,  till  we  lodge 'the  reeling  Sun. 

3.  To  place,  deposit. 

a.  To  put  and  cause  to  remain  in  a  specified 
place  of  custody  or  security. 

1666  PKPYS  Diary  9  Aug.,  Money,  to  enable  me  to  pay 
Sir  tl.  Carteret's  3ooo/.,  which  he  hath  lodged  in  my  hands. 
1690  LOCKE  Hnui.  Una,  n.  x.  §  7  (1825)  88  In  this,  .viewing 
again  the  ideas  that  are  lodged  In  the  memory,  the  mind  is 
oftentimes  more  than  barely  passive.  1710-11  SWIFT  Jrnt, 
to  Stt-Ua  25  .Mar.,  1  wish  ,.  Mrs.  Brent  could  contrive  to  put 
up  my  books  in  boxes,  and  lodge  them  in  some  safe  place. 
1713  DKRHAM  Phys.-Theol.  v.  vi.  (1714^  309  How  .could 
we  plant  the  curious  and  great  Variety  of  Bones,  .necessary 
..to  the  Support,  and  every  Motion  of  the  Body?  where 
cuuld  we  lodge  all  the  Arteries  and  Veins  to  convey  Nourish 
ment?  i8oz  MAR.  EIXJEWORTH  Moral T.  (1816)  I.  212  Their 
orders  were. .to  lodge  count  L.  in. .a  state  prison.  1810 
Na-'a!  Citron.  XXIV.  459  A  reward  of  Six  Dollars  will  be 
given  for  apprehending  and  lodging  him  in  the  Cage.  1827 
RORFTRTS  I'oy.  Centr.  Amer.  52  His  object  was  to  lodge 
supplies  of  goods  . .  at  various  trading  depots.  1849  M  ACAUI.AY 
Hist,  Kng.  iv.  I,  623  Soon  after  Monmouth  had  been  lodged 
in  the  Tower,  he  was  informed  that  [etc.].  1866  CRUMP 
Ranking  ix.  177  The  issue  of  receipts  by  the  goldsmiths  for 
money  lodged  in  their  hands.  1871  B.  STKWAKT  Heat  §  70 
A  new  standard  and  four  authorized  copies  were  made  and 
lodged  at  the  office  of  the  Exchequer.  1882  PKHOUY  Kng. 
Journalism  xx.  149  Messrs.  Stevenson  and  Salt  are  ^  my 
bankers.  Lodge  £15,000  there  to  my  credit,  and  within  a 
week  you  shall  have  a  daily  evening  paper. 

tb.  *  To  place  in  the  memory  '  (J.).   Obs. 

1622  BACON  Hen,  I'll,  37  Which  cunning  the  King  would 
not  vnderstand,  though  he  lodged  It,  and  noted  it  in  some 
particulars,  as  his  manner  was. 

c.  To  deposit  in  court  or  with  some  appointed 
officer  a  formal  statement  of  (an  information,  com 
plaint,   objection,  etc.).     Hence,   in  popular   lan 
guage,  to  bring  forward,  allege  (an  objection,  etc.). 

1708  Lu.  SUNDKRLANO  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett,  ser.  n.  IV.  250 
Several  merchants  on  the  other  side  have  lodged  a  Petition 
against  him.  1754-63  HUMK  Hist.  Eng.  (1806)  IV.  Ivii.  354 
The  impeachment  which  the  king  had  lodged  against  him. 
1802  MAR.  EDGKWORTII  Moral  T.  (1822)  I.  xv.  122  A  ina^is- 
trate,  with  whom  informations  had  been  lodged.  1885  CAVF. 
in  Law  Times  Rep.  LIL  627  2  The  objection  which  has 
been  lodged  against  this  appeal  is  necessarily  fatal.  1888 
BRVCKArrter,  Conun-iu.  II.  xxxvi.  20  An  American  may., 
never  be  reminded  of  the  Federal  Government  except  when 
he.  .lodges  a  complaint  against  the  Post-Office.  1891  Law 
Tunes  X.CII.  106/2  Persons  who  have  any  interest  in  land 
which  is  sought  to  lie  registered  can  lodge  a  caution  with 
the  registering  officer. 

d.  To  vest,  cause  to  *  reside1,  or  represent  as 
residing,  in  a  specified  person  or  thing ;  to  place 
(power,  etc.)  with  or  in  tJic  hands  of  z.  person. 

1670  WALTON  Life  of  Hooker  40  Acts  of  Parliament,  in 
tending  the  better  preservation  of  the  church-lands,  by  re 
calling  a  power  which  was  veiled  in  others  to  sell  or  lease 
them,  by  lodging  and  trusting  the  future  care  and  protection 
of  them  only  in  the  crown.  0.1677  HALF,  Prim.  Orig.  Man. 
n.  iii.  142  The  Heathen  Authors  allow  not  above  1400  years 
at  most  for  the  continuance  of  the  Assyrian  Monarchy,  and 
lodge  the  Original  of  it  m.Belus.  1712  BERKELEY  Pass. 
Ofa-d.  $  3  Wks.  1871  III.  108  Neither  shall  I  consider  where 
or  in  what  persons  the  supreme  or  legislative  power  is  lodged 
in  this  or  that  government,  a  1715  BURXET  Own  Time 
(1724)  I.  364  So  he  lodged  it  [riz.  a  dispute]  now  where 
he  wished  it  might  be,  in  a  point  of  prerogative.  1752 
YOUNG  Brothers  iv.  i.  Wk-;.  1757  1 1.  260  When  all  our  hopes 
are  lodg'd  in  such  expedients,  'Tis  as  if  poison  were  our 
only  food.  1752  HUMK  Kss,  v.  lnde/>.  Par  I.  (1768)  31  The 
power  of  the  Crown  is  always  lodged  in  a  single  person. 
1804  WK.LLKSI.EY  in  Owen  Desp.  277  The  Peishwa's  power 
was  lodged  by  another  train  of  events  in  the  hands  of  Scin- 
diah.  1817  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  III.  vi.  i.  52  The  powers 
which  were  lodged  with  the  Board  of  Contipl.  .were  lodged 
without  danger.  1818  CituisK  Digest  VI".  381  And  they 
could  not  take  in  that  manner  but  by  lodging  an  estate  tail 
in  George  Grew.  1855  PUESCOTT  Philip  //,  n.  v.  '1857)  251 
Philip,  on  leaving  the  country,  lodged  the  administration 
nominally  in  three  councils.  1868  E.  ARBER  Introd.  to 
Settler?  s  Table-T.  n  Selden  lodges  the  Civil  Power  of 
England  in  the  King  and  the  Parliament.  1869  HADIJAN 
Apost.  SHCC.  iii.  (1879)  62  There  can  be  no  ministry  save 
where  the  Apostles  have  lodged  the  power  of  appointing 
one.  1888  BKVCK  Amer,  Connnw.  II.  Iii.  314  The  powers 
thus  taken  away  from  the  common  council,  are  ordinarily 
lodged  with  boards  made  up  of  the  higher  city  officials. 

e.  To  get  (a  thing)  into  the  intended  place ;  esp. 
to  succeed  in  causing  va  weapon,  a  blow)  to  fall 
and  take  effect  where  it  is  aimed. 

i6ix  COTGR.  s.v.  Escnssoiti  Enter  en  escffsson,  to  lodge 
that  bud  in  the  bark  of  a  tree  by  an  incision,  .of  the  forme 
of  a  T.  1680  OTWAY  Orphan  i.  i-  (1691)  3  When  on  the 
brink  the  foaming  Boar  I  met,  And  in  his  side  thought  to 
have  lodg'd  my  spear.  1713  Anuisos  Cato  n.  iii,  O  could 
my  dying  hand  but  lodge  a  sword  in  Cesar's  bosom.  1777 
SHERIDAN  Sch. for. Scandal  v.  ii,  Sir  Peter  is  dangerously 
wounded.. By  a  bullet  lodged  in  the  thorax.  1853  LVTTON 
My  Novel  x\\.  50,  I  was  shot  at  in  cold  blood,  by  an  officer 
.  .who  lodged  a  ball  in  my  right  shoulder. 

f.  Mil.  (a)  f  To  point,  level  (cannon).     (/<•)  To 


place  (the  colours)  in  position.     fc)   To  lodge  arms   ' 
(see  quot.  1867). 

1627  CAPT. SMITH  Seatnan^s  Grant,  xiii.  60  Keepe  your  loufe 
and  loge  your  ordnance  againe.  1783  EiicycL  Brit.  8968/1 
Signals  by  the  Drum.  Two  long  rolls^Q  bring  or  lodge  the 
colours.  1802  C.  JAMES  Mi  lit.  Diet.,  To  lodge  arms.  1867 
SMYTH  Sailors  \Vord-bk.  452  Lodge  arms,  the  word  of  com 
mand  to  an  armed  party  preparatory  to  their  breaking  off. 

g.  To  throw  (something)  so  that  it  ' lodges'  or 
is  caught  in  its  fall  (cf.  sense  8) ;  to  cause  to  '  lodge*    ' 
or  be  intercepted ;  (of  a  current,  etc.)  to  deposit  in    ! 
passing. 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  Cf  Cl.  iv.  xli.  45  Let  me  lodge  Licas  on 
the  homes  o'  th'  Moone.  1677  YARKAXTON  Eng.  Improv. 
41  The  Stones  near  the  Shore  lay  so  great  and  thick,  that 
they  were  the  occasion  of  lodging  the  Sands  by  them.  1808 
PIKE  Sources  of  Mississ.  (1810)  in.  221  This  crate  or  but- 
ment  was  filled  with  stone,  in  which  the  river  had  lodged 
sand,  clay,  &c.  until  it  had  become  of  a  tolerable  firm  con 
sistency.  1863  GEO.  KLIOT  Rmnola  i.  (1880)  21  He  wore  a 
close  jerkin,  a  skull-cap  lodged  carelessly  over  his  left  ear, 
as  if  it  had  fallen  there  by  chance. 

t  h.  To  set  or  fasten  in  a  socket  or  the  like.  Obs. 

1726  SWIFT  Gnlliver  in.  iii.  38  A  Groove  twelve  Inches 
deep,  in  which  the  Extremities  of  the  Axle  arc  lodged.  1748 
Anson's  I'oy.  in.  v.  341  The  heel  of  the  yard  is  always  lodged 
in  one  of  t  lie  sockets.  1776  G.  SEMH.E  Building  in  ivater\^ 
Let  a  Coffer  . .  be  made  ..  and  lodged  upon  any  hard  level 
Ground.  1792  FALCONER  S/tifivr.  i.  (ed.  8)  793  They  lodge 
the  bars,  and  wheel  the  engine  round.  1825  E.  HKVVLETT 
Cottage  Conif.  v.  3^  A  scraper  at  each  door  might  be  fur 
nished  at  no  expense,  and  very  little  trouble  ;  a  bit  of  iron  : 
hoop  lodged  into  two  strong  sticks. 

4.  To  discover  the  *  lodge'  of  (a  buck). 

1576  TURBERV.  I'encric  239  We  herbor  and  unherbor  a 
Harte,  we  lodge  and  rowse  a  Bucke.  1640  tr.  I'erdere's  , 
Rom,  of  Rom,  n.  155,  I  would  not  walk  thus  with  a  purpose 
to  lie  all  night  in  the  wood,  if  it  were  not  to  lodge  him  Deer 
which  to  morrow  he  means  to  hunt.  1713  ADDISON  Cato 
iv.  ii,  The  deer  is  lodg'd.  I've  track'd  her  to  her  covert. 
1741  Cotnpt.  Fani.-l'icce  it.  i.  292  Nor  is  there  required  that 
Skill  in  lodging  a  Buck,  as  there  is  in  harbouring  a  Stag. 
1823  SCOTT  Pt-veril  vii,  I  thought  of  going  to  lodge  a  buck 
in  the  park,  judging  a  bit  of  venison  might  be  wanted, 
t  b.  transf.  ?  To  track  (a  fugitive)  to  his  refuge. 

a  1625  BEAUM.  £  FL.  Rondma  iv.  i,  Are  those  come  in  yet 
that  pursu'd  bold  Caratach  ?  Not  yet,  Sir,  for  I  think  they 
mean  to  lodge  him  ;  take  him  I  know  they  dare  not. 

5.  To  throw  down  on  the  ground,  lay  flat.    Now 
only  of  rain  or  wind  :  To  beat  down  crops.     'vCf. 
ledge,  LAY  7;.!  i  c.  t 

T593  SHAKS.  AVr//.  //,  in.  iii.  162  Wee'le  make  foule 
\\Yather  with  despised  Teares  :  Our  sighes,  and  they,  shall 
lodge  the  Summer  Come.  1605  —  Macb.  iv.  i.  55.  1621 
SANDYS  C'rvV.f  Met.  i.  (16261  7  The  Come  is  lodg'd,  the 
Husband-men  despaire.  1653  MILTON  Ps.  vii.  18  Let  th' 
enemy.. tread  My  Hfe  down  to  the  earth  and  roul  In  the 
du-i  my  glory  dead,  In  the  dust  and  there  out  spread  Lodge 
it  with  dishonour  foul.  1760  BKOWN  Conipl.  Farmer  \\.  72 
If  rye  or  wheat  be  lodged,  cut  It  though  it  be  not  thorough 
ripe.  1763  Museum  Rusticnm  \,  10  Land  may  be  made  too 
rich  for  flax,  which  will  undoubtedly  lodge  it,  that  is,  occa 
sion  its  prematurely  lying  flat  to  the  ground.  1843  Zoologist 
I.  207  Hedge-row  trees,  .are  a  great  nuisance,  blighting  the 
hedges,  lodging  the  crops.. and  harbouring  the  plundering 
ring-dove.  1897  Evesham  Jrnl.  24  July  (K.  D.  J).),  Winter 
oats  lodged  by  the  little  rain. 
II.  intr. 

f  6.  To  encamp.   Obs. 

13. .  K.  Alls.  4098  With  his  ost  he  after  ferd,  And  there  he 
f  Alisaunder]  loggith  anon,  Ther  Darie  hadde  beon  erst  apon. 
11440  LOXF.LICH  C,rail  xliv.  418  Whanne'the  kyng  was 
Comen  to-fore  bat  Castel,  he  gan  to  loggen  bothe  faire  & 
wel.  c  1500  Melusine  xxxvi.  281  They  concluded  that  on 
the  morne  theire  oost  shuld  lodge  a  leghe  nygh  to  the  Sara- 
syns.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  1251  With  his  armje 
.  .encamped  in  the  self  same  place  where  the  Turks  armie 
had  but  the  yere  before  lodged. 

7.  To  remain  or  dwell  temporarily  in  a  place ; 
es/>.  to  pass  the  night,  sleep.  Now  rare. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit,  P.  B.  807  pay  wolde  lenge  J?e  long  na^t 
8:  logge  ber-oute.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxv.  118  t>areV 
J>er  hai  schall  luge  ilk  a  nyght,  hai  schall  fynd  before  pain 
redily  purwayd  all  nianer  of  thinges.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace 
i.  287  In  Dunfermlyn  thai  lugyt  all  that  nycht.  ?ci475 
Stjnyr  lou>e  Dcgre  180  Yf  ye  may" no  harbroughe  sc,  Than 
must  ye  lodge  under  a  tre.  a  1533  Ln.  BERNF.RS  Hiion 
Ixviii.  2-?5  They  lodged  in  the  strete  next  to  the  palays  in  a 
good  hostrye.  a  1548  HALL  Citron.,  Ediv.  />'  228  For  at 
the  gates  entered  but  a  few  that  were  apoynted,  the  remnant 
lodged  in  the  feldes.  1593  SnAKs.,2  Hen.  /•*/,  i.  t.  80  Did  he 
so  often  lodge  in  open  field,  In  Winters  cold,  and  Summers 
parching  Heate,  To  conquer  France.  1596  DAI.RVMPLE  tr. 
/.rslics  Hist.  Scot.  II.  124  That  nycht  he  hulget  with  ane 
Thomas  Leslie,  qulia  maid  him  a  saft  bed,  with  fair  couer-> 
ings  dekit  with  al  decure.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  Gnittemeau's  /•>.  ' 
Chirurg  53  b,  The  pooie  souldiours,  who  being  wounded, 
must  lodge  on  the  earth.  1611  BIHI.E  Job  xxiv.  7  They  cause 
the  naked  to  lodge  without  clothing,  that  they  liaue  no 
couering  in  the  cold.  1650  JER.  TAYLOR  Holy  Living  ii. 
§  6.  139  Here  thou  art  but  a  stranger  travelling  to  thy 
Conn  trey . .  ;  it  is  therefore  a  huge  folly  to  be  much  afflicted 
because  thou  hast  a  lesse  convenient  Inne  to  lodge  in  by  the 
way.  1652-62  HEVI.IN  Cosmogr.  Ii.  (16771  339  1'ne  extreme 
coldness  of  the  Country  , .  is  so  fierce  that  generally  they 
lodg  between  two  Feather-beds.  1667  MILTON  /*.  L.  iv. 
790  Ithuriel  and  Zephon.  .Search  through  this  Garden,.. 
But  chiefly  where  those  two  fair  Creatures  Lodge,  Now  laid 
perhaps  asleep  secure  of  harme.  1669  IJEPVS  Diary  19  Feb., 
After  seeing  the  girls,  who  lodged  in  our  bed,  with  tfceir  maid 
Martha,..!  to  the  office.  1724  R.  WODROW  Life  of  J  as. 
Wodroiv  (1828)  68  He  was  several  times  forced  to  lodge  in 
the  open  fields  in  the  night  time.  1778  MAIL  D'ARBLAY 
Evelina  (1791)  II.  246  The  Captain  will  lodge  at  the  Wells.  : 
1781  CiiBHON  Dec!.  <V  /'-  II.  xlvl.  734  He  lodged  in  the  ; 
cottage  of  a  peasant.  1888  Daily  .\Vics  18  Oct.  5/3  One  , 


boy  of  fifteen,  for  example,  was  sent  to  this  dismal  sojourn 
for  the  offence  of  '  lodging  In  the  open  air  '.  . .  '  Lodging  ', 
we  assume,  means  sleeping,  xooo  A.  LAN*;  in  Btackiv.Matr. 
Dec.  901/2  Darnley  was  to  lodge  at  Craigmillar. 

b.  Iii  a  wider  sense:  To  have  one's  abode;  to 
dwell,  reside.     In  later  use  chiefly  trans/,  and  fig, 
of  a  thing  =  to  have  its  seat,  'reside',  be  placed. 
Now  rare, 

1362  LANCL.  /".  PI.  A.  ix.  7  Was  neuer  wiht  as  I  wente 
that  me  wisse  couthe  Wher  this  ladde  loggede  lasse  ne 
more,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  v.  1631  Priam  by  purpos  a  pales 
gert  make,. .  Louely  and  large  to  logge  in  hym  seluyn.  1463 
Bury  Wills  i,Csmd.  Sod)  21  He  and  his  successours  to 
logge  there.  1567  J.  MAH.F.T  Gr.  l-'orest  27  b,  The  hark 
which  is  the  defence  iand  as  I  mought  so  say)  their  house 
to  lodge  in.  1598  VON'G  Diana  302  But  he.  that  in  high 
and  loftie  houses  lodgeth  (though  the  thunderclap  smite 
him  not)  may  be  killed  or  wounded  with  the  stones,  timber, 
or  some  other  thing  that  may  fall  from  thence.  1602  MAR- 
STON  Antonio's  AVr.  in.  ii.  Wks.  1856  1. 108  O,  you  departed 
sullies,  That  lodge  in  cofTin'd  trunkes.  1602  SHAKS.  Hani. 
I.  v.  87  Leaue  her  to  heauen,  And  to  those  Thornes  that 
in  her  bosome  lodge,  To  pricke  and  sting  her.  Ibid.  v.  i.  252 
She  should  in  ground  vnsanctified  haue  lodg'd,  Till  the  last 
Trumpet.  1634  MILTON  Counts  246  Sure  something  holy 
lodges  in  that  brest.  1682  Enq.  Elect.  Sheriffs  31  TheRIghl 
of  chitting  the  Sheriffs  of  London,  does  by  Charter,,  .lotlg  not 
in  the  Lord  Mayor  alone,  but  in  him,  the  Court  of  Alder 
men,  and  the  Commons  of  London,  a  1792  WOLCOT  (P. 
Pindar)  Wks.  III.  5  The  heart  that  lodges  in  that  miser's 
breast.  1835  BAIN  Senses  •$•  Int.  \\.  iv.  §  19  (1864)  286 
A  strong  sensibility,  .lodges  in  the  lachrymal  organ. 

c.  spec.  To  reside  as  an  inmate  in  another  per 
son's  house,  paying  a  sum  of  money  periodically  in 
return  for  the  accommodation  afforded ;  to  be  a 
lodger,  to  live  in  lodgings. 

1749  Fir.i.DixG  Tom  Jones  xui.v.  (heading in  Contents}^  The 
Adventure  which  happened  to  Mr.  Jones  at  his  Lodgings, 
with  some  Account  of  a  young  Gentleman  who  lodged  there. 
1858  LVTTON  What  will  he  do  i.  i,  She  and  her  grand 
father  lodge  with  me. 

8.  To  be  arrested  or  intercepted  in  fall  or  pro 
gress  ;  to  *  stick '  in  a  position. 

1611  COTGR.,  Encroncr,  to  lodge,  as  a  cudgell  in  a  tree; 
to  hang  on,  or  ledge  in.  1647  COWLEY  Mistress,  *  Resolved 
to  ie  Beloved'  n.  iv,  But  if  it  ought  that's  soft  and  yielding 
hit ;  It  lodges  there,  and  stays  in  it.  1781  COWPER  Charity 
531  Worms  may  be  caught  by  either  head  or  tail ;.  .Plunged 
in  the  stream,  they  lodge  upon  the  mud.  1796  J.MoRSK^-lw/rr. 
(tt'of.  I.  480  In  a  freshet  the  flood  wood  frequently  lodges, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  water  rises  to  full  banks.  1825 
J.  NICHOLSON  Opcrat.  Mechanic  374  An  opening  ..which  is 
nearly  round  or  square,  because  if  it  were  narrow  the  stuff 
might  lodge.  1853  LVTTON  My  Novel  in.  xii.  125,  I  . .  who 
might  have  been  shot  through  the  lungs,  only  the  ball 
lodged  in  the  shoulder.  1885  GRANT  Pars.  Mem.  L  xx.  279 
A  musket  ball  entered  the  room,  struck  the  head  of  the  sofa, 
passed  through  it  and  lodged  in  the  foot. 

9.  Hunting.  Of  a  buck  :  intr.  To  betake  himself 
to  his  *  lodge '  or  lair.     Also  quasi^fe£ttCi«,  to  be  in  _ 
his  ( lodge '. 

(-1470  in  Hors,  S/ieflf,  *  C.  etc.  (Roxb.)  31  A  bucke  is 
logged.  £-1486  tik.  St.  A  limns  V  vij  b,  A  Bucke  lodgith. 
1615  [see  HARBOUR  v.  2  c].  1801  STRUTT  Sports  fy  Past.  i. 
i.  17  A  hart  was  said  to  be  harbored,  a  buck  lodged  [etc.]. 
1888  P.  LINDLEV  in  Times  16  (Jet.  10/5  The  hound  worked 
on  leash  from  the  spot  where  the  deer  had  lodged. 

10.  Of  corn  :    -  to  be  lodged  (see  5)- 

1630  LFNNAKD  tr.  Charrons  Wisd.  in.  xxxvii.  (1670)  509 
As  corn  lodgeth  by  too  great  abundance  and  boughs  over 
charged  with  fruit  break  asunder.  1731  TULL  Horse-hoeing 
Hnsb.  xiii.  (1733)  151  One  Argument,  that  it  lodges  for  want 
of  Nourishment  is,  that  a  rich  Acre  has  maintain'd  a  Crop 
of  Five  Quarters  standing.  1759  tr.  Duhamel's  Hnsb.  i. 
iv.  (1762)  9  It  grew  so  rank  that  it  lodged,  and  yielded  but 
little  grain.  1884  Harper's  Mag.  July  247/1  The  growth 
had  been  so  heavy  that.. it  had  'lodged',  or  fallen. 

Lodgeable  Ofd^ab'l),  a.     Also  7  lodgable. 

[f.  LoiXiE  V.  +  -ABLE.] 

1.  That  may  be  lodged  in ;  suitable  for  lodging 
or  dwelling  in. 

1598  FLORID,  Habitabile,.  .inhabitable,  that  may  be  dwelt 
in,  lodgeable.  f  1630  DONNE  Serin,  xxvi.  264  The  Kings 
presence  makesa  Village  the  Court ;  but  he  that  hath  service 
to  do  at  Court,  would  be  glad  to  finde  it  in  a  lodgeable  and 
convenient  place.  1656  FINKTT  For.  Ainbass.  ^^The  Am- 
bassador's  house  was  appointed,  but  not  yet . .  Lodgable. 
1771  SMOLLKTT  //««////.  Cl.  Oct.  v,  The  house  is  old- 
fashioned  . .  but  lodgeable  and  commodious.  1794  Stat. 
Ace.  Scot.  XII.  22  The  manse  is  a  large  lodgeable  house. 
a  1850  JEFFREY  (Ogilviei,  The  lodgeable  area  of  the  earth. 

2.  That  may  be  or  can  be  lodged. 

1897  WKMSTKR  s.v.,  So  many  persons  are  not  lodgeable  in 
this  village. 

Lodged  (lfd;$d),  PPl-  °"  [f-  LODfiE  V.  +  -ED.] 
In  senses  of  the  vb. 

1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  K.  iv.  i.  60  So  can  I  giue  no  reason  . . 
More  than  a  lodg'd  hate,  and  a  certaine  loathing  1  beare 
Antonio.  1607  TorsKi.i.  Foiir-f.  Beasts  (1658)  120  Take  a 
live  hare,  and  ..  hide  it  in  the  earth.  ..Your  hound, ..  at 
length  coming  neer  the  lodged  hare,  ..  mendeth  his  pace. 
1649  (i.  DANIKL  Trinarch.^  Hen.  /',  clxviii,  When  the 
lodg'd  Deere  they  Hunt.  1731  Tt'l.i.  Horse-hoeing /fnst.xm. 
('73i)  *54  Lodg'd  Kars  are  always,  lighter  than  those  of  the 
same  Bigness  which  stand.  i8oz  A.  KLLICOTT  Jrnl.  (1803!  16 
My  boat  struck  the  root  of  a  lodged  tree  in  the  river.  1854 
H.  MII.LKR  ScA.  $  Sc/tn:.  xiii.  287  The  lodged  oats  and 
barley  lay  rotting  on  the  ground. 

b.  Her.  Of  a  buck,  hart,  etc. :  Represented  as 
lying  on  the  ground. 

1580  Visit.  Cheshire (Hw\.  Soc.  1882)  86  Downes  of  Downes 
and  Taxball.  Arms.— Sable,  a  buck  lodged  Argent.  1864 
BOUTELL  //*.';-.  Hist,  %  Pop.  xix.  296  Each  shield  rests  upon 
a  white  hart  lodged.  1868  CUSSASS  Htr.  (1882)  91. 


LODGEMENT. 
Lodgement,  lodgment  (lodgment).    Also 

logiameut,  S  logement.     [a.  F.  logeuunt  (i4th 
c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  f.  loge-r  to  LODGE  :  see  -SIENT. 
Evelyn's  form  logiameut  seems  to  be  quasi-It. ;   but  cf. 
parliament.} 

1.  A  place  or  building  in  which  persons  or  things 
are  lodged,  located,  or  deposited  ;  a  place  of  shelter 
or  protection ;  in  early  use  Mil.,  quarters  for  sol 
diers.  ?Now  rare  or  06s. 

1598  BARRET  Tlicor.  H'arrcs  I.  ii.  9  The  souldier  giuen  to 
this  vice  ..  doth  disttirbe  all  townes  ..and  all  lodgements 
1641  EVELYN  0*07(1879!  I.  32  It  is  a  matchless  "piece  of 
modern  fortification,  accom'odated  with  logiaments  for  the 
souldiers  and  magazines.  1696  C.  LESLIE  Snake  in  C.rass 
(1697)  33 1  This,  and  not  Prisons,  had  been  the  proper  Lodge 
ment  for  Fox  and  Muggletoli.  1713  DURHAM  Phys.-Thcol, 
IV.  xiv.  (1714)  251  Such  Balls,  Cases,  and  other  commodious 
Repositories  as  are  an  admirable  Lodgment  to  the  Eggs  and 
Young.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  xiv.  18  Within  the  space  were 
rear'd  Twelve  ample  cells,  the  lodgment  of  his  herd.  1760 
STYLES  in  I'liil.  Trans.  LI.  844  Separate  lodgements,  each 
of  which  contains  a  single  bee.  1764  in  PICTON  L'faol 
Manic.  Kec.  (1886!  II.  263  Design  for  a  lodgement  of  fire 
engines.  1818  Art  Presen:  Feet  108  The  leather  [of  a 
boot]  itself  will  form  a  lodgement  for  the  corn. 

b.  A  lodging-place ;  a  lodging-house  ;  lodgings. 
Now  rare. 

1703  MAINDREI.I.  Jonni.  Jerns.  (1732)  2  Certain  publick 
Jxxlgments  founded  in  Charity  for  the  use  of  Travellers. 
1847  THACKERAY  Let.  (1887)  8  Come,  .and  stop  with  me  until 
you  have  found  other  lodgment.  1850  MAXWELL  Let.  in  Life 
vi.  11882)  148  Getting  room  for  my  father  as  the  Bull  was 
full)  in  a  lodgement.  1865  BRIGHT  Sp.,  Reform  18  Jan., 
Personages  wlio  have  their  lodgment  higher  up  Whitehall. 
1867  I  NGELOW  Dreams  that  came  true  xxiv,  Her  scanty 
earnings,  and  her  lodgment  cold. 

C.  Guimery.  '  The  hollow  or  cavity  in  the  under 
part  of  the  bore,  where  the  shot  rests  when  rammed 
home'  (1872-6  Voyle  &  Stevenson  Milit.  Diet.). 

2.  Mil.  A  temporary  defensive  work  made  on  a 
captured  portion  of  the  enemy's  fortifications  to 
make  good  the  position  of  the  assailants  and  pro 
tect  them  from  attack. 

1677  Load.  Gas.  No.  1187/2  We  began  to  work  for  the 
raising  a  Battery,  and  the  making  a  Lodgment  to  secure  it. 
1708  Il'id.  No.  4470/3  A  new  Communication  was  made  on 
the  Grand  Lodgment  between  the  two  Counterguards. 
1884  Mil.  Kngiiiecriiiffl.  n.  108  It  is  usually  advisable  to 
make  a  lodgment  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  for  this  purpose 
to  bring  up  the  working  parly  rapidly. 

3.  The  action  of  lodging  ;  the  fact  of  being  lodged. 

a.  The  action  of  establishing  oneself  or  making 
good  a  position  on  an  enemy's  ground,  or  obtaining 
a  foothold  ;  hence,  a  stable  position  gained,  a  foot 
hold.     Chiefly  in  phr.  to  make  orjiii,/  a  lodgement. 

170*  LUTTKEI.I.  Brief  Rcl.  (1857)  V.  229  They  were  gone 
to  Vigo,  ..  if  they  found  it  practicable,  to  make  a  lodgment 
there.  1777  ROHERTSON  I  Hit.  A  liter.  II.  v.  ir6  Cortes  durst 
not  ..  attempt  to  make  a  lodgment  in  a  city.  1853  SIK  H. 
DOUGLAS  Milit.  Bridges  209  The  troops  made  good  their 
landing,  attacked  the  enemy,  and  established  a  lodgment. 
1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  I.  ix.  62  My  friend,  who  had  found  a 
lodgment  upon  the  edge  of  a  rock.  1897  GEN.  H.  PORTER 
in  Century  Mag.  Jan.  353  Many  of  our  men  succeeded  in 
getting  over  the  earthworks,  but  could  not  secure  a  lodg 
ment  which  could  be  held. 

trmxrf.tsA.fig,  1757  BI-RKE  Airidgm.  Eng.  Hist.  Wks. 
1842  II.  410  But  then  the  minister  must  have  taken  it  up  as 
a  great  plan  of  national  policy,  and  paid  with  his  person  in 
every  lodgment  of  his  approach.  1824  W.  IRVING  J'.  'J'rav. 
I.  348,  I  was  not  perfectly  sure  that  I  had  effected  a  lodg 
ment  in  the  young  lady's  heart.  1868  MII.MAN  St.  1'auFs  iv. 
78  Wycliffe  had  made  a  dangerous  lodgment  in  the  City  of 
London.  1884  L.  J.  JENNINGS  in  Croker  P.  I.  viii.  222  An 
intention  which  seems  ..  never  to  have  held  more  than  a 
temporary  lodgment  in  his  mind. 

b.  The  action  of  placing  in  position,  or  of  pro 
viding  with  a  receptacle. 

1713  DERHAM  Phys.-Thcol.  vii.  ii.  (1714)335  The  Structure 
and  Lodgment  of  the  Lungs.  1875  SIR  W.M.  TURNER  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  I.  827/2  The  lower  end  of  the  bone . .  is  marked 
posteriorly  hy  grooves  for  the  lodgment  of  tendons  passing 
to  the  back  of  the  hand. 

c.  The  action  of  depositing  (a  sum  of  money,    ' 
securities,  etc.) ;  concr.  a  deposit  of  money.     Now 
only  legal. 

1760-72  H.  BROOKE  FoolofQnal.  (iSog)  II.  121  He  ..  has 
entered  all  his  lodgments  in  feigned  names.  1825  HOK. 
SMITH  Gaieties  $•  Gra::  II.  243  The  lodgments  made  by 
the  players.  1884  La-M  Rep.  27  Chanc.  Div.  243  A  decree  for 
..lodgment  in  Court  of  a  sum  then  in  the  District  Registry. 
1886  La-M  Times  LXXXI.  59/2  S.  had  gained  no  priority, 
over  r.  by  S.'s  prior  lodgment  of  the  stop-order. 

a.  The  '  lodging '  of  a  thing  or  the  accumulation 
of  matter  intercepted  in  fall  or  transit ;  concr.  a  mass 
of  matter  so  lodged. 

1739  S-  SHARP  Srirg.  (J.),  An  oppressed  diaphragm  from 
a  mere  lodgment  of  extravasated  matter.  1767  Goocn 
J  real.  Wounds  I.  98  The  lodgment  of  blood  or  other  fluid 
niay  easily  affect  the  brain  by  compression.  1823  BLCKLANU 
Rcli,/.  Ollmr.  123  Wherever  there  was  a  ledge,  or  shelf  or 
basin,  however  minute,  . .  there  these  materials  have  found 
a  lodgement.  1862  BKVEEIDGI  Hiit.  India  III.  IX.  iv.  633 
1  he  plains  on  both  sides  are  covered  at  this  season  by  heavy 
lodgments  of  water.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  21  Some  [rain] 
finding  lodgment  in  little  hollows  of  the  rock. 

e.  ?  A  body  of  persons  established  in  a  place. 

1830  EVERETT  Oral.  (1850)  I.  218  There  is  a  great  lodg 
ment  of  civilized  men  on  this  continent. 

4.  Accommodation  in  a  lodging-place ;  provision 
of  lodgings;  lodginj. 
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i  1805  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ami.  Kcz:  III.  65  The  French  spend 
less  in  hospitality,  more  in  lodgement  than  the  English 
1824  \V.  IRVING  T.  'Jra;:  I.  18  The  miserable  lodgement 
and  miserable  fare  of  a  provincial  inn.  1853  LYTTOX  My 
Novel  u.  vii.  So  '  For  the  board  and  the  lodgment,  good  ', 
said  Riccabocca.  1858  CARI.VLE  Fredk.  Gt.  I.  iv.  'ix.  477 
Retinue  sufficient  find  nooks  for  lodgment  in  the  poor  old 
Schloss. 

Lodger  ^.V-djai).  Also  4  loger,  logger,  6 
loghger,  Sc.  lugear.  [f.  LODGE  V.  +  -EH.I.] 

tl.  a.  A  dweller  in  a  tent  (cf.  LODGE  v.  7).   Oh. 

'11300  Cursor  M.  1517  lobal  ..Was  first  loger,  and  fee 
delt  wit  [Genesis  iv.  20). 

b.  One  who  sojourns  in  a  place,  an  occupant,  in 
habitant  ;  also,  one  who  sleeps  or  passes  the  night 
in  a  place.     Now  only  arch. 

1511  Gahvay  Arcli.  in  loth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App 
v.  394  No  ahannt  nor  strangers  shalbe  loghgers  ne  in  town 
nor  land.  1832  SIR  S.  FBKGUSON  Forging  of  Anchor  70 
()  lodger  in  the  sea-king's  halls.  1834  SIR  H.  TAYLOR  Arte- 
veldc  n.  v.  i.  190  Tatterdemalions,  lodgers  in  the  hed"e 

tramf.  1676  WISEMAN  Si,rg.  vi.  ii.  412  By  this  you.  .quit 
the  Part  of  its  troublesome  Lodger  [;•/;.  a  bullet].  1737 
1  on:  liar.  Efist.  n.  ii.  223  Look  in  that  breast, most  dirty 
!  be  fair,  Say,  can  you  find  out  one  such  lodger  there  r 
1891  b.  C.  SCRIVENER  Our  Fields  q  Cities  147  In  pioperly 
cultivated  land  a  grub  is  a  very  rare  lodger. 

c.  One  who  resides  as  an  inmate  in  another  per 
son's  house,  paying  a  certain  sum  periodically  lor 
the  accommodation. 

1596  SHAKS.  Tain.  Shr.  iv.  iv.  5  We  were  lodgers,  at  the 
Pegasos.  ,599  _  //„,.  r,  ,,.  j.  ,3  Hase  Ty,.1.j  ial,st  l))oll 
nice  Hoste,  now  by  this  hand  I  sweare  I  scorne  the  terme  • 
nor  shall  my  Nel  keep  Lodgers.  1680  BAX  i  i:u  AJIS'.I: 
StiilingjL  ix.  18  In  London,  Lodgers  may  change  frequently 
1711  \DOISOnSflct.  No.  101  T7  He  lived  as  a  Loil "i-r  at 
the  House  of  a  Widow-Woman.  1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  16 
P  3  He  dismissed  the  lodgers  from  the  first  floor  1844  Ln 
BROUGHAM  firit.  Constit.  vi.  85  All  lodgers  and  boarders, 
all  who  have  no  house  of  their  own. 

t  2.  One  who  lodges  a  person  :  a  host.   Obs. 

1533  BELLENDEM  Li-.y  n.  (1022)  130  Mony  of  thir  preson- 
ens..gaif  thankis  to  thair  lugearis  for  the  bene\olence 
schewin  to  thame  during  the  time  of  thair  captivite.  1632 
SHERWOOD,  A  lodger,  luste,  aui  log,-,  on  Iierkrye.  1665 
BRATHWAIT  Comm.  Two  Tales  8  A  Lodger  or  Tabler  of 
Scholars  and  other  Artists. 

3.  A  tiling  that  lodges  or  becomes  fixed  in  a  place. 

1868  Ref.  Miuiit.  War  17  The  number  of  missiles  dis 
charged  by  these  seventy-six  effective  rounds  would  be 
1216  of  which  ..  443  [were]  lodgers.  1880  DUNBAR  1'ract. 
t  apermaker  14  This  prevents  'lodgers',  or  pieces  of  rag 
not  reduced  to  hall'-stufT,  hanging  about,  which,  if  allowed 
to  escape,  would  cause  knots  and  grey  specks  in  the  paper. 

4.  attrib.:  lodger-franchise,  a  right  to  vote  con 
ferred  by  statute  in  IS6-  upon  persons  in  boroughs 
occupying  lodgings  of  an  annual  rental  value  of  at 
least ,£10;  in  iS8.i.  it  was  extended  to  counties. 

1867  Times  20  Mar.  0/4  The  total  omission  of  the  Lodger 
Franchise  from  the  present  multifarious  and  omnivorous 
measure.  1884  Act  48  I'ict.  c.  3  §  2  A  uniform  household 
franchise  and  a  uniform  lodger"  franchise,  .shall  be  estab 
lished  in  all  counties  and  boroughs. 

Lodges,  variant  of  LOGIS. 

Lodg'illg  [V'djirj),  I'bl.sb.  Forms:  see  LODGE  v.; 
also  4  lugyne.  6  loggyne.  .SV.  ludgene,  lugiii^g, 
lugeing;  //.  5  loggeyns,  6  S<:  luggenis.  "[f. 
LODGE  v.  +  -m; '.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  LODGE  -{in  various 
sensesX 

1525  Extract^  Al'crd.  Reg.  (1844)  I.  no  The  auld  statin 
maid  for  the  ressayt  and  luging  of  strangaris.  1576  TLR- 
BERV.  l*'enerie  141  There  is  not  so  muche  skill  to  be  used 
in  lodgyng  of  a  Bucke  as  in  harboring  of  a  harte.  1652 
HKYI.IN  Cosmogr.,  Scot.  297  The  custom  of  the  Indians  in 
giving  to  the  Bromines  the  first  nights  lodging  with  their 
Brides.  1716  LEONI  All'erti's  ArJiit.  \.  95  b,  Houses  . .  for 
the  lodging  of  men,  animals,  or  tools  of  agriculture.  1731 
TULL  llorse-hoeing  Hnst:  xiii.  11733)  150  One  Cause  is  the 
lodging  or  falling  of  Corn.  1884  Manch.  E.i-ain.  30  June  5/3 
That  the  straw  is  short  . .  is  a  great  safeguard  against 
'lodging'  in  the  event  of  heavy  rainstorms. 

t  2.  Dwelling,  abode.  Phr.  To  make,  lake  (up) 
one  s  lodging :  to  take  up  one's  (temporary)  abode. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  6212  pis  folk  . .  imiermar  be  [Golf,  pair] 
loging  made.  1362  LANC-L.  P.  PI.  A.  xn.  44  His  loggyng  is 
with  Lyf  that  lord  is  of  erthe.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  iii. 
(St.  Andreas^  56  pe  house  . .  quhar  pai  twa  pare  lugyne  in 
be  tpwne  can  ma.  1390  GOUKR  Conf.  III.  62  Thei  take 
logginge  in  the  toun  After  the  disposicion  Wher  as  him 
thoghte  best  to  duelle.  e  1450  Merlin  44  Go  to  a  gode  town 
and  take  thy  logginge.  1535  COVERDALE  Song  Sol.  vii.  ii 
Let  vs  go  forth  in  to  the  felde,  and  take  oure  lodginge  in 
the  vyliages.  1601  HOLLAND  I'liiiy  (1634)  L  126  When  he 
[se.  the  Ganges]  is  once  come  into  the  flat  plains  and  euen 
country. .  he  taketh  vp  his  lodging  in  a  certain  lake.  1611 
BIHLE  Isa.  x.  29  Theyhaue  taken  vp  their  lodging  at  Geba. 

3.  Accommodation  for  rest  at  night  or  for  resi 
dence  ;  now  only,  accommodation  in  hired  rooms 
or  in  a  lodging-house  (often  in  phr.  board  and 
lodging). 

1432-50  tr.  Iligden  (Rolls)  IV.  465  To  3iffe  loggenge  (L. 
hospitiiiin]  and  other  refreschenge  to  theyme.  1454  in 
I'aston  Lett.  I.  265  The  Duke  of  Somersetes  herbergeour 
hath  taken  up  all  the  loggyng  that  may  be  goten  nere  the 
Toure.  1533  BELLENDEN  Livy  (1901)  190  He  was  ressauit 
in  lugeing  with  Attius  Tulius.  1535  COVERDALE  John  i.  38 
Rabbi  Where  art  thou  at  lodginge '!  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L. 
v.  ii.  Sir.  1611  BIBLE  Judg.  xix.  15  There  was  no  man  that 
tooke  them  into  his  house  ^to  lodging.  1668  DAVENANT 
Rivals  v.  48  My  lodging  it  is  on  the  Cold  ground.  1776 
ADAM  SMITH  ^..^.(1869)  I.t.  xi.  172  After  food,  clothing  and 


LODGING. 


tb.  Dwelling  accommodation,  house-room. 
1715  LKONI  Palladia's  Archil.  (1742.  I.  49  One  may  make 
more  or  less  Lodging  than  I  have  here  drawn,  according  as 
..the  master  shall  require. 


Lodging  that  can  be  invented.  1691  KAY  Creation  IL "(1722) 
371  1  heir  leathers  serve  to  stuff  our  Beds  and  Pillows, 
yielding  us  soft  and  warm  Lodging. 
4.  (ono:  A  place  or  building  in  which  a  person 
lodges  or  resides ;  a  dwelling-place,  abode  ;  t  a  bed 
room  (obs.) ;  f  military  quarters, encampment  (obs.'}. 
(In  the  sense  of  '  temporary  lodging-place  ', '  hired 
rooms ',  commonly  superseded  by  the  pi.  lodgiiitrs  : 
see  5  b.) 

(C  astlc)  of  lodgings  :  (one)  used  as  a  residence. 
13..  /•:.  /•;.  Allit.  1\  B.  SS7  pay  lest  of  lotez  lot-in"  any 
lysoun  to  fynde.  1375  BAKIWI-R  llrucc  vi.  i  The  King  is 
went  till  his  lugim;.  <  1380  Mi-  Ferunib.  306;  panne  bay 
guime  to  prj'ke  ia>le  toward  hure  losyngqe.  c  1450  Merlin 
4j  He  come  in  to  oure  loigginge  in  Norlhumberlonde  while 
tie  at  oure  mete.  111533  !'!>•  BERNERS  Hn«n  xi.  51 
He  was  serchyd  for  in  his  lojynge.  1538  LEI.ASII  /.';;;. 
(1745)  I-  84  Kaby  is  the  largest  Castel  of  Logginqe-  in  al 
the  North  Cuntery.  a  1548  HALL  Clmti.,  "lien.  I'll  23 
Ihey  that  went  before  inquyred  after  ynnes  and  lodgyn/es 
as  though  they  woulde  repose  them  selfes  there  all  iiighte. 
1583  /,,•,..  Bf.  St.  Andnis  659  The  menstrallis  ami  the 
bairdis.. About  his  ludgene  loucllie  played.  1588  DR  A 
PERNE  ll'ill  in  Willis  &  Clark  Caml-ridgc  11886)  I.  28  The 
Colledge  Liuraine.ao  be  newe  builded  at  the  east  end  of 
e  Masters  Lodginge  longewayes  towardts  the  Streate. 
1596  SHAKS.  Tain.  Slu:  Ind.  i.  49  Burne  sweet  Wood  to 
make  the  Lodging  sweete.  1604  DRAYION  Oil'/,-  1105 
And  on  each  small  Branch  of  this  large-limb'd  Oke, 
their  pretty  Lodgings  carelessly  they  tooke.  1618  BEAI  M. 
iV  l-i..  f.ojal  Sul'j.  n.  v,  The  rest  [of  the  rooms]  above 
are  lodgings  all.  1637  J.  TAYIOR  (Water-P.)  \;Ulc  The 
Carriers  Cosniographle  :  or  A  Briefe  Relation,  of  The 
Innes,  Ordinaries,  Hosieries,  and  other  lodgings  in  or 
neere  London.  1712  SII..EI.E  Sfcct.  No.  264  T  i'"He  lives 
m  a  Lodging  of  Ten  Shillings  a  Week.  1798  Monthly 
Mag.  VI.  436  'A  lodging  all  within  it-elf,  with  divers 
easements,  to  set ',  is  the  common  stile  of  a  bill  for  letting 
a  house  in  Edinburgh.  1814  SCOTT  Lit.  of  Isles  v.  xxi,  lii 
silvan  lodging  close  bestow'il.  He  placed  the  p.-iL-e.  1823 
GALT  di/hai^e  I.  iii.  ;o  Going  straight  up  the  walk  to 
the  door  of  a  lodging,  t.,  ti.e  which  this  was  the  parterre 
and  garden.  1849  MA.  u  LAV  Hist.  F.Hf.  iv.  I.  479  Hacket 
..had  already  secured  every  inn  and  lodging.  1883  R.  \V. 
DIXON  Mano  n.  i.  6;  Hi-  eye  fell  fiercely  on  me,  when 
my  way  I  found  into  his  lodging. 

transf.  ffjig.  ^1586  SII.M-.V  Afol.  Podrie  (Arb.)  29  Our 
degenerate  soules  made  worse  by  theyr  clayey  lodgings. 
1605  SHAKS.  Learn,  ii.  17.)  Not  to  behold  This  shamefull 
lodging  [sf.  the  stocks].  1645  WALLER  A  la  Ma/ade  2 ;  The 
breaches  made  In  thai  faire  Lodging  [the  body]  still  more 
clear  Make  the  bright  Guest  your  Soule  appear.  1646 
JENKVN  Keinoni  10  Without  it  [Religion],  Kingdoms  are 
but.. lurking  places  for  theeves,  not  lodgings  for  the  pure 
God.  1658  SIK  T.  BROWNE  llydrio!.  iii.  (17361  31  Chris- 
tians ..  acknowledged  their  Bodies  to  be  the  Lodging  of 
Christ.  1697  DUVUEN  I'iiy.  (,\vi-i;:  iv.  64  Plaister  ihou 
their  chinky  Hives  with  Clay,  And  leafy  Branches  o'er 
their  Lodgings  lay. 

fb.  The  portion  of  space  assigned  to  one  man 
in  a  camp.  Ol>s. 

1598   BARRET    Tlicor.  il'arres    155   Vnto  euery   man   at 
Amies  we  will  allow  8  lodgings  ;  rind  vnto  enery  roome  or 
lodging  we  will  give  50  superliciall  foote  of  ground. 
t  c.  A  ward  in  a  hospital :  a  cell  in  a  prison, 
1612  AVic  Life    1'irginia  (f8o7i  9  An  hospital  with  four 
score    lodgings,   and    beds   already   sent   to   furnish   them. 
1679-88  Seer.  Sen:  Moneys  of  C  has.  II  f,  Jas.  11  tCamd. 
Soc.)  133  For  strengthening  divers  of  the  prison  lodgings 
with  iron  bars,  bolts,  and  locks. 

fd.  A  square  on  a  chess-board,  as  being  the 
'  place '  of  a  particular  piece.  Ol>s. 

1562  ROWBOTIIAM  J'taye  Clicastes  Eiv  b,  Thou  shake  cau.-e 
thy  knight  to  retyre  to  the  lodging  of  thy  (Juene. 

to.  Hunting.  The  lair  of  a  buck,  stag,  etc.   Obs. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  I.  (1590)  39  b,  The  stagge  thought  it 
better  to  trust  to  the  nimblenes  of  his  feete,  then  to  the  slender 
fortification  of  his  lodgir.g.  1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  in.  xvi. 
11611)  147  They  doe  readilie  discover.. the  Tracks,  Kourmes, 
and  lodgings  of  btjasts  of  chase. 

5.  Specialized  uses  of  the  plural. 
ta.  Military  quarters.  Obs. 

M75  •££•  Noblesse  69  The  due  made  redy  the  ordenaunce 
wyth  shot  of  grete  gounys  among)  s  the  rebells  and  shot  of 
arowes  myghtelye,  that  they  kept  her  loggeyns.  1548  HALL 
Citron. ,  //*•;/.  I  III  28  Kor  his  other  lodgynges  he  had  great 
and  goodly  telltes  of  blewe.  1568  GRAKTON  Chron.  I.  8  The 
first  inventer  of  the  Portative  tents  or  lodgings.  1614 
RALEIGH  Hist,  ly'orld  v.  iii.  463  [They]  fell  vpon  him, 
with  hope  to  take  him  vnprepared,  whitest  he  was  making 
his  lodgings.  1665  MANLEY  Gfotius'  Loiu-C.  \Varrcs  839 
Lodgings  were  made  for  the  Souldiers  under  Ground  in  the 
Form  of  Trenches.  1677  HUUBAKD  Narrative  55  Very  cold 
Lodgings,  hard  Marches,  Scarcity  of  Provision. 

b.  A  room  or  rooms  hired  for  accommodation 
and  residence  in  the  house  of  another  (in  mod. 
usage,  not  in  an  inn  or  hotel). 

1640  D'EwES  in  Lett.  Lit.  J\Un  (Camden)  165,  I  have 
promised  to  take  lodgings  close  by  him  in  the  Coven  Garden. 
1712-14  POPE  Rape  Lock  iv.  1 18  Sooner  shall  grass  in  Hyde- 
park  Circus  grow,  And  wits  take  lodgings  in  the  sound  of 
Bow.  1751  EARL  OKRERY  Remarks  Swift  (1752)  sr  He 
used  to  lye  at  night  in  houses  where  he  found  written  over 
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the  door  Lodgings  for  a  penny.  1787  CHARLOTTE  SMITH  ' 
Romance  Real  Life  I.  220  She  discharged  her  lodgijigs.. 
and  went  to  another  part  of  Pari.i.  1849  THACKEKAY  Pen- 
dentil's  Ixvit.  (1863)  585  The  house  may  be  yours:  hut  the 
lodgings  are  mine  and  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  leave 
them.  1861  MHS.  J.  H.  RIDDELL  City  <y  Suburb  II.  vi.  107 
Life  in  lodgings,  at  the  hest  of  times,  is  not  a  peculiarly 
exhilarating  state  of  existence. 

c.  An  official  residence.  Now  the  name  given 
to  the  houses  of  the  heads  of  certain  Oxford  col 
leges.  (Cf.  quot.  1 588  in  4,  and  LODGE  sb.  8.)  Also 
Judges'  lodgings :  the  house  which  (in  some  assize 
towns)  is  occupied  by  the  judges  during  the  assizes. 

1661  WOOD  Life  3  May,  They  all  went  to  the  warden's 
lodgings,  and  gave  him  possession.  1826  Act  7  Geo.  //  , 
c.  63  §  i  Provisions  ..  for  providing  Lodgings  for  the 
Accommodation  of  His  Majesty's  Judges  of  Assize.  1827 
Oxford  Guide  38  Queen's  College.  . .  Over  the  west  cloister 
are  two  stories,  containing  ..  the  Provost's  Lodgings  [etc.]. 
1895  Strand  Mag.  Mar.  320  The  judge's  lodgings  are 
usually  a  fine  old  house  set  apart  for  the  purpose. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb,,  as  lodging-hunting ;  -lease > 
-letter,  -place>  -seeker \  lodging-car  U.S.,  *a  car 
fitted  with  bunks  for  hands  at  work  on  a  railway 
line*  (Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  Suppl.}\  f  lodging- 
chamber  =  LODOIXG-ROOM  b  ;  t  lodging-fellow, 
one  who  shares  the  same  lodgings  with  another; 
lodging-money,  an  allowance  made  by  govern 
ment  to  all  officers  and  soldiers  for  whom  there  is  , 
not  sufficient  accommodation  in  barracks  (1872-6 
Voyle  Milit.Dict^).  Also  LODGING-HOUSE,  -HOOM. 

1645  EVELYN*  Diary  (1879^  I.  220  The  hall,  chapell,  and 

freat  number  of  ^lodging  chambers  are  remarkable.  1687 
>K.  SMITH  in  flfagi/.  Coll.  (O.  H.S.)  162  Lodging-chambers. 
a  1490  BOTONER  Itin.  (1778)  374  Sir  Phelip  Braunche  [etc.] 
..apud  le  sege  de  Roun  ',  fuerunt  le  *logeyng  felowys. 
1879  '  EDNA  LYAI,L'  IVon  by  IVaiting  ix,  It  was  certainly 
Modging  hunting  under  difficulties.  1802-12  BENTHAM 
Nation,  yudk.  Evid.  (18:7)  II.  483  For  each  distinct  species 
uf  contract  let  a  distinct  species  of  paper  be  provided,,  .as 
for  instance. .Modgln^-lease  paper.  1851  MAY  new  L-nui. 
Labour  \.  366  A  *lodging-letter.  .will.. drive  keen  bargains 
for  plates,  dishes  or  wash-hand  basins  and  juj;s.  1802  C. 
IA.MI.S  Milit.  /)&(.,  Lodging  money.  14..  l-'.pipli.  in  Tun- 
dale's  I'ts.  (iS.n)  116  Whyll  thei  stepped  at  her  *loggyi)g 
place  Thercoinanangell  apperyng  with  grette  lyght.  1611 
lliin.E  Jos/i.  iv.  3  In  the  lodging  place  where  you  >hall  lodge 
this  night.  1878  J.  BUU.KK  j,oycars  in  .V.  /..  70  In  a  small 
rush  chutch  «-c  met  with  a  lodging-place  1885  K.  L.  &  K. 
STEVENSON  Dynamiter  99  A  large  number  of  *lodging- 
seekers. 

Lodging  'ty&$i?))ppl>&>  [f-  LODGE  v.  +  -IXG-.] 

That  'lodges  '  or  rests  upon  something  ;  said  Naut. 
of  a  horizontal  in  contradistinction  to  a  'hanging' 
or  vertical  knee. 

1567  TURBEKV.  Ovid's  Efiist.  P  vij  Ij,  Full  oft  vpon  thine 
armes  my  lodging  necke  I  lay.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine 
(178-1)  s.v.  A'«tV,  Knees  are  either  s;iid  to  lie  lodging  or 
hanging.  Ibid.  s.v.  Decks,  Tlie  horizontal  or  lodging  knees, 
which  fasten  the  beams  to  the  sides.  1874  TUEVKI.K  ffaval 
Archit.  40  Lodging  knees  have  not  been  luted  of  late  years 
to  H.  M.  ships. 

Lo  dging-house.  A  house,  other  than  an  inn 
or  hotel,  in  which  lodgings  are  let. 

1766  SMOLLETT  Tniv.  I.  viii.  139,  I  was  directed  to  a 
lodging  house  at  Lyons,  which  be  in;;  full  they  shewed  us  to 
a  tavern.  1814  BISSET  Guide  to  Leamington  23  Every 
house  in  Leamington  (the  Author's  and  two  others  excepted) 
are  appropriated  as  Lodging  or  Boarding  Houses,  1838 
UICKKSS  A7f/i.  Xick.  xvi,  One  street  of  gloomy  lodging- 
houses.  1891  C.  JAMES  Rom.  Rigmarole  94  Elise,  old,  worn, 
ha^anl,  and  dying  in  a  common  lodging-house  cljse  by. 

attrib.     c  1815  JANE   AUSTEN   Psrsttas.    (1833'    I.  xi.  300 
Captain  Harville  did  his  best  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
lodging-house  furniture.  1848  DICKENS  DomlHy\\.  Lodging- 
house  keepers  were  favourable  in  like  manner. 
b.  transf.  andy^r. 

1851  BOKHOW  Ltwengro  xcviii.  (1900)  534  It  seems  all  the 
drains  and  sewers  of  the  place  run  into  that  same  salt  basin 
..on  which  account  the  town  is  a  famous  lodging-liouse  of 
the  plague.  1858  J.  MARHNI-.AU  A'/«  /.  Chr.  206  Temporary 
settlers  and  mercantile  agents.. to  whom  Italy  was  a  lodg 
ing-house  rather  than  a  home. 

Lo'dging-room.  fa.  nonce-use.  Space  in 
which  to  dwell,  b.  A  sleeping  apartment,  bed 
room.  (Now  local.} 

1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  xlvii.  4.  183  If  after  the 
bringing  of  the  Ark  into  the  Temple,  there  had  appered 
none  other  hygher  tiuth  :  it  had  bin  but  ;is  a  chyldish  toy 
to  lodge  vp  god  in  that  narrow  lodging  roome  [L.  ///  an^nsto 
illo  domicilio  Deum  locari\.  1615  Manch.  Crt.  Lcet  Rec. 
(1885)  II.  300  One  Chambr  or  lod^inge  Roome.  1694  DRY- 
DES  Lm'C  Triumph,  iv,  i.  65  The  Lodging  Rooms  are  furnish  t 
with  Loam  :  and  bare  Mattresses  arc  the  Bud>.  1722  I)E  FOB 
Col.  Jack  (18401  257  She. .bade  her  speak  to  the  innkeeper 
to  show  her  to  her  lodging-room.  1800  DOR.  WORDSW.  Let. 
10  Sept.  in  Lee  Life  (1886)  66  We  have  one  lodging-room, 
with  two  single  beds.  1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Builder 
438  Mezzanines.. are  exceedingly  convenient  for  servants, 
lodging-room<,  powdering-rooms,  wardrobes  &c. 

uttrib.  1885  Sksffield  Tclegr.  20  June,  Lodging-room 
furniture, — Mahogany  Dressing  Table  [etc.]. 

Lodgis,  -ys(e,  variants  of  LOGIS. 

II  Lodh  (l^utl).  Also  8  load.  [Hindi  lodh^ 
The  bark  of  the  East  Indian  shrub,  Syniplocos 
racetnosa,  used  in  dyeing.  Also  lodh-bark. 

1781  K.ERR  in  Phil.  7'raus.  LXXI.  381  To  make  the  silk 
hold  the  colour,  they  boil  a  handful  of  the  bark  called  Load 
in  water.  1848  in  CRAIG. 

Lodide  (Ip'dik'l).  fad.  L.  loduul-a  LODICULE.] 
••LODICCLK,  In  some  mod.  Diets. 
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Lodicule  Jfdikitfl;.    Hot.     [ad.  L.  lodicul-a,    ' 
dim.  of  lodix  coverlet.]     The  hj'pogynous  scale  of 
a  grass  (  Treas.  Hot.  1866). 

1864  OLIU:U  Klcni.  Bttt.  i.  v.  53  Note  also  [in  Wheat]  2 
very  minute  scales,  called  lodicuk-s,  representing  a  perianth, 
inserted  under  the  ovary.  1900  L.  H.  UAIU:V  Hot.  146. 

Lodlike,  -ly,  obs.  forms  of  LOATHLY. 

Lodomy,  obs.  form  of  LAUDANUM. 

Lodsterne,  obs.  form  of  LOADSTAB. 

Loe,  nbs.  form  of  Lo,  Low. 

Iioellingite :  see  LOLLIXGITE. 

Lcemography,  Loemology  :  see  Lour-. 

Loenge,  variant  of  LOANUE  Obs. 

Loeri,  Loes,  var.  ff.  LOKY,  LOSE  sb.,  praise. 

Loess  Ji'u'es,  Ger.  losi.  Gcol.  Also  \0tsa, erron. 
loess,  [a.  Ger.  dial.  /Kr;.]  A  deposit  of  fine 
yellowish-grey  loam  found  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine  and  of  other  large  rivers. 

1833  LVKLL  Print:.  Geol.  III.  151  There  is  a  remarkable 
alluvium  filled  with  land-shells  of  recent  species  . -which 
we  may  refer  to  the  newer  Pliocene  era.  This  deposit  is 
provincially  termed  '  Loess1.  1873  J.  GI.IKIK  tit.  Ice  A%c 
xxxii.  453  Underneath  the  vast  deposits  of  loss  belonging 
to  the  last  cold  period.  1879  I.UBBOCK  Sci.  Lect.  v.  141 
The  antiquities  ,.  are  usually  found  in  beds  of  gravel  and 
loam,  or,  as  it  is  technically  called,  *  loess'. 

attrib.  1882  R.  K.  UOUI;I.AS  China  vi.  135  The  huge 
tract  of  loess  country  in  northern  China. 

Loewigite,  Loewite  :  see  l.mvium:,  LOWEITE. 

i  Lof.  Otis.  Forms:  I  lof,  loob,  .2-4 lof,  3  Onu. 
loff,  3  5  lofe,  4-5  loue,  5  loff,  0  S,:  loif.  [OK. 
lof  max.  =  OKris.,  OS.  lof  nent.  (I hi.  /</),  OHG. 
lob  neut.,  masc.  (MUG.  lop,  inflected  lob-;  mod.G. 
lob  neut.  ,  ON.  lof  neut.  (Sw.  lof,  Da.  lov} :— OTcut. 
type  */oto-,  (.  the  root  */od-,  lull- :  see  LOVE  sl>.] 

1.  1'raise. 

/>V0rf>"//i536  S\va  sceal  man  don,  bonne  he  a;t  gufle  ^egan 
bence3  longsumne  lof.  <"7»5  Ccr^tis  (>7i>ss.  (Hessels)  uy 
I'lii'ins,  looij.  <:  1175  f.<iiiil<.  //<>///.  7  J)rihlen  I'll  dest  ^e  lof 
of  mile  drinkende  childre  muoe.  c  1200  OK.MIN  3379  .Si 
Drihhtir.  upp  inn  heotTness  ;cid  \Vurrbminnt 


\vullderr.  fl375  •'>'<"•  ^•'is'-  •  Vrt/«/.v  x.\.\vi.  (A;//,  tiafitista)  i 
In  lofe  of  patriarkcs  al,  and  of  bame  ^at  we  piophttis  cal. 
1456  Silt  (>.  HAYK  /.rt:c  .-Jr/wj  (S.T.S.)  2  Till  him  be  gevin 
honoure  lof  and  glore.  c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.  T.  S.) 


1456  SIR  ('*.  HAYK  /.«:f  .-J»v//j  (-S.T.S.)  - 

honoure   lof  and  glure.     c  1560  .A.  SCOT 

xxix.  18  Thair  hairtis  ar  sett  w1  sittelness,  For  loif  and  not 

for  lufe.     a  1568  Ilannatyne  Poems  (Hunter.  Club.)  223  Leill 

loif,  and  lawte  lyis  behind. 

2.  I'ricj,  value. 

(  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  213  pe  sullere  lat  sumdel  of  his 
lofe..t>e  beygere  ecne3  his  bode  [etc.],  c  1205  LAY.  18190 
per  to  lie  laeidt:  muchel  lof. 

3.  Comb.',  lof^eorn  <?.,  desirous  of  praise;  lof- 
like  a.,  worthy  ol  praise. 

c  1175  Lnmb.  Hoin.  103  J>e  seofe3e  sunne  is  icwe&en 
facttinciii  bct  is  idel^elp  on  englisc  Jjenne  mon  bi6  lof- 
3eorn.  a  1300  K.  E.  Psalter  xcv[ij.  4  For  mikel  Laverd, 
hwith  loof-hke  to  se  ;  Aghfulle  over  alle  goddes  es  he. 

Lofe,  obs.  or  var.  ff.  LOAF,  LOVH,  LUFF. 

Loff\e,  obs.  f.  LAUGH,  LOAF,  LOVK,  LUFF. 

Lofsom,  -sum,  obs,  ff.  LOVE.SOME. 

f  Lo'f-SOng.  Obs.  Forms  :  a.  i  lofsang,  2lof- 
songe,  -^Oi'ni.  loffsang,  1-4  lof-song.  $.  3  loft - 
song  e,  4  loft-sang,  [f.  LOF  +  SONU.]  A  song 
of  praise,  a  hymn.  Hence  t  Lofsong-er,  a  psalmist. 

(900  tr.  Kxdas  Hist.  in.  xii.  (Schipper)  1288  Fram  bitre 
tide  ba;s  uhtlican  lofson.^ts.  t  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  99  \Ve 
wuixSiaft  bes  hal^en  gastes  to-cume  mitl  loftsonge  seofen 
da^es.  Ibid.  153  pe  lof-songere  \e  uoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn. 
loft-songere]  sei5  Per  tnille  meandros  tig  it  at  yitinta  corda. 
t'laooOKMiN  18024  And  burrh  Judea  tacnedd  its  Loffsang 
Drihhtin  to  wurrpenn.  a  1340  Saivtes  ll'arde  in  Cott. 
Horn.  -61  A  gleadunge  wi'5-ute  met  murie  loft  sung  ant  liht- 
schipe.  (1320  Cast.  Love  29  Vche  mon  ou3te  wl  al  his 
milite,  Lof-song  syngen  to  God  ^ernc, 

Loft  \yi\- ',sb.  Also 2-7 lofte, 5-6  looft,.SV.  loyft, 
6  loaft.  loffte,  7  laught.  [Late  OE.  loft,  a.  ON. 
/ly/neut.,  air,  sky,  upper  room  (in  Icel.  written  loft ; 
Sw.,  Da.  loft  upper  room,  garret),  cognate  with 
OE.  lyft  masc.,  neut.,  fem.  :  see  Lll'T  sbf\ 

1 1.   Air,  sky,  upper  region.   Obs. 

a  1000  Ile.vaiueron  of  St.  Basil  (Norman  1849)  lo  Heo  ne 
lid  on  nanum  dinge  ac  on  lofte  heo  stynt.  -a  1175  Cotton 
II  jui.  217  Heo  is.,  loftes  leom  and  all  hiscefte  jimston. 
t'  1200  Trin.  Cull,  Horn.  222  He  make3  be  )is»es  in  be  sa, 
be  fueles  on  be  lofte.  c  1290  S.  Kiig,  Leg.  35,55  Htiy 
conien  rleo  oppe  in  be  loft  oner  he  apostle  seint  Icnie. 
i  1330  AV;/^  of  Ttirs^  686  Let  seclie  bi  lofte  and  bi  grounde, 
Yif  eny  Cnstene  prisoun  mighte  be  founde.  1363  LANGL. 
/'.  PI.  \.  I.  88  He  is  a-coinited  to  be  gospel  on  grounde  and 
on  lofte  [1377  aloft],  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3719  T\vo  iuste 
Sjoddis,  Lyuond  in  the  lofte  with  lordships  in  heuyn.  1590 
SPENSER  /•'.  Q.  i.  i.  41  And  ever-drilling  raineupon  the  loft. 

f2.  Phrases.  Obs. 

a.  On,  upon  (the)  loft:  (a]  ~  ALOFT  in  various 
senses;   ,t>)  in  a  high  voice,  loudly. 

,(iioo  O.  E.  Homilies  (Napier)  in  .Mod.  Lang.  Notes 
(1889)  May  278/2  pa:t  stxnene  cweartern  stod  call  on  lofte 
frani  b;ere  eoroan.  a.  1300  K.  Horn  974  Reynild,  mi  dorter, 
|'at  sitleb  on  be  lofte.  c  1375  BARHOUK  Bruce  Mil.  652  And 
it,  that  wondir  lawch  wer  ere,  Mon  lowp  on  loft  in  the  con- 
trere.  c  1400  Sowdone  Btib.  3250  Therfore  thoue  shalt  be 
honged  on  lofte.  (1420  Antnrs  of  Artk.  619  pene  his 
lemmane  one  loft  skrilles  and  skrikes.  c  1450  7?«>  Ci'okcry 
Bks.  78  Couche  hem  in  a  faire  chargeour,  and  ley  the 
partrigh  on  loft,  c  1470  Cotagros  q  Cam.  875  Than  said  he 
loud  vponc  loft  [etc.].  1508  DUNBAR  Tua.  Mariit  Wcmcti 
147  Than  all  thai  leuch  apon  loft,  with  laitia  full  mery. 


LOFT. 

1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  194  On  ane  litter,  that  huir 
him  hie  on  loft,  a  1584  MONTCOMUUI  Clierrie  $  Siac  362, 
I  luikit  vp  on  loft. 

b.  liy  loft :  in  height. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvul.  45  And  5it  maken  it..Bolhe 
as  longe  and  as  large  bi  loft  [1393  aloftj  &  by  grounde. 

c.  Ofloft:  from  above.     Also  used  lor  ALOFT. 

c  1375  Cursor  J/.  22143  (Fairf.)  Thoner  of  loft  falle  sal  he 
sere  &  trees  brali  blumis  here,  a  1400-50  .1  It  .rainier  791* 
Ledes  hym  [the  horse]  forth  of  bat  loge  and  J>en  of-lofle  lepys. 

d.  Over  lof  I  =  ALOFT. 

(•1430  LYDG.  A  fin.  Poems  (Percy  Soe.)  6  Midde  of  the 
brigge  ther  was  a  toure  over  loft. 

3.  An  upper  chamber,  an  altic ;  an  apartment  or 
chamber  in  general;  spec,  (see  quot.  1593). 

ii  1300  Cntsor  Jlf.  12277-79  In  a  loft  was  in  be  tun,  A  child 
bar  kest  a-noiber  don,  V  te  of  the  loft  vnto  be  grund.  c  1340 
Gtiw.  ff  Gr.  Knt.  1096  }e  schal  lenge  in  your  lofte,  &  Iy5e 
in  your  ese.  £1385  CHALCKK  L.  (r.  IV.  2706  Hypcrmncstru, 
And  at  the  wyndcw  lep  he  fro  the  lofte.  1489  Ld.  Tft-as. 
Ace.  Scatl.  11877)  I.  119  For  the  mendin  of  the  Thesauiaris 
houss  dure  and  the  loyft  that  byrnt.  MOOCAXION  Kneydos 
xxi.  77  Whan  thou  were  in  the  highe  lofte  of  thy  grete 
towres  thou  sawe  the  see  alle  troubled.  1568  GKAI-TON 
Citron.  I.  159  While  they  were  there.. sodeynly  the  loystes 
of  the  loft  fayled,  and  the  people  fell  downe.  1593  Anc. 
Kites  Durham  (Surtees  ed.  2)  86  The  mounckes  dyd  all  dyne 
together  at  one  table,  in  a  place  called  y  lofte,  w*'1  was  in 
y  west  end  of  y°  fratree  ahoue  y*  seller.  1611  BIBI  E 
i  Kings  xvii.  19  He  ..  caried  him  vp  into  a  loft,  where  he 
abode,  and  laide  him  vpon  his  owne  bed.  1756  WESLEY 
ll'ks.  1872  II.  364,  I  preached  at  five  in  a  large  loft.  1874 
C.  GEIKIE  Life  in  ll'oods  ii.  33  One  er.d  of  nty  sister's  loft 
\\as  packed,  .with  part  of  it  [furniture]. 

b.  The  apartment  over  a  stable,  usually  appro- 
pi  iated  to  hay  and  straw.  (Cf.  HAY-LOFT.) 

1530  PAL.SGR.  240/2  Lofte  forhaye  or  co\netgarttit:r.  1607 
I^OKDES  S/irzr.  Dial.  v.  238  Some  kind  of  lofts  or  hay 
tallets,  as  they  call  them  in  the  west.  1629  S ' hertogcntosli 
41  There  was  slain  a  Burger  ..  as  he  was  a  measuring  the 
Piiests  Corne  in  the  Laught.  1741  ill  A.  Laing  Lindens 
Al'bey,  etc.  xiv.  (1876)  137  note,  [He]  carried  off  the  whole 
slatts,  lofts,  jtsts  and  timber  thereof.  i8l6ScoiT  Old  Mort. 
v,  A  wooden  bed,  placed  in  a  loft  half-full  of  hay. 

C.  A  pigeon-house.  Hence,  a  flock  (of  pigtons). 
1735  J.  MOORE  Colnnibaiiiitn  3  Let  your  Loft  be  large 
enough  to  contain  the  Number  of  Pigeons  you  intend  to 
keep.  1876  I'  ULIOX  />'£.  Pigeons  53  We  cannot  advise  any 
one  to  breed  more  than  twelve  pairs  of  Carriers  in  any  one 
loft,  however  large.  1899  H'eslin.  Gaz.  20  Nov.  82  A  loft 
of  the  best  Yorkshire  racing  pigeons  was  established  at 
Durban  some  time  ago. 

4.  A  gallery  in  a  church  or  public  room.     (Cf. 
organ-loft,  food-loft .  ^ 

1504  /,(/.  Trcas.  Ace.  Sea/I.  (1900!  II.  429  The  loftis  in  the 
chapel  of  Strivelin.  1561  TURNER  Baths  2  a,  Certayn  loftes 
shoulde  be  bylded  rygnt  over  som  parte  of  the  fyrst  or  princi 
pal!  bath.  l573.Vrt//r  Pot-ins  Rejorin.  xli.  92  }e  Lords  also, 
that  dois  frequent  The  loft  in  Sanct  Geills  Kirk.  1666  PEPYS 
Diarjiic,  Nov.,  1  also  to  the  ball,  and  with  much  ado  got  up 
to  the  loft,  where  with  much  trouble  I  could  see  very  well. 
1712-300.  GLIIIIUE  Mentor.  (1900'  71  They  provided  a  good 
large  house  ..  and  plenished  it  veiy  well  with  Pulpit,  lofts 
and  Pews.  1849  THACKI  UAY  Pcndennis  xv.  (1885)  132  The 
tw  o  schools  had  their  pew  s  in  Ihe  loft  on  each  side  of  the 
oruan.  1893  SIR  A.  GORDON  Earl  A  hcrdee y  191  The  minis 
ter.,  turned  to  the  loft  in  which  '  my  Lord'  was  seated. 

5.  A  floor  or  story  in  a  house.  Ol>s.  exc.  U.S.  'one 
of  the  upper  floors  of  a  warehouse'  (Cent.  Diet.). 

1526  TlNDALE  Acts  XX.  9  A  certayne  yonge  man  named 
tutichos.  .fell  doune  from  the  thyrde  lofte  and  was  taken  vp 
deed.  1536  BhLi.KNDENtV(W..Scc/.(  1821)  11.476  Ane  woman, 
liavand  commiseratioun  on  this  Duk,  leit  meill  fall  doun 
throw  the  loftis  of  the  toure,  be  quhilkis  his  life  wes  certane 
dayis  sa\it.  1600  HAKLITT  Voy.  (1810)  III.  439  The  houses 
are  very  great,  and  the  least  of  them  will]  one  lofte  aboue 
head,  and  some  of  two  and  of  three  lofles.  <i  1661  FULLER 
»  ort/iit-s,  ISnckiiif/ianish.  i.  135  Our  Roger  . .  finished  the 
ground-room  and  second  loft. 

t  b.  The  deck  or  half-deck  of  a  ship.   Obs. 

1:1470  HENRY  Wallace  ix.  i.'o  Go  wndyr  loft.    Hid.  143 
Wallace.  .On  the  our  lofl  kest  him  cjuhar  he  stud, 
t  c.  The  ceiling  or  flooring  of  a  room.   Obs. 

1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  v.  vi.  27  All  sodainely  the  bed,  where 
she  should  lie,  By  a  false  trap  was  let  adowne  to  fall  Into  a 
lower  roome, and  by  and  by  The  loft  was  raysd  againe,  that 
no  man  could  it  spie.  1603  OWES  Pcinbrokesh.  (1891)  78 
This  perswadeth  me  to  be  one  of  the  causes  wine  in  ould 
buildinges  are  found  so  manye  vawtes  and  soe  few  loftes, 
f..r  that  in  the^e  walrye  walles  the  bcames  in  shorte  tyme 
doe  rott  &  soe  the  loftes  decaye. 

t  6.  A  layer,  stage,  stratum.  Also  traiuf.  of  the 
lateral  branches  of  trees  at  varying  heights.  Obs. 

1335  COVERDALE  i  Extras  vi.  25  With  a  lofte  of  tymbre 
of  tlie  same  countre,  yee  with  a  new  loft.  1567  MAFUCT 
Gr.  1'orest  Si  b,  The  Kltphant  espying  him  sitting  on  the 
loft  of  a  tree,  runneth  [etc.],  1601  HCLLAND  Pliny  \.  536  Let 
them  climb  vp  higher  to  the  vpper  boughs,  feauing  ahvaies 
vpon  euery  loft  or  scaffold  . .  one  branch  of  the  old  hard 
wood,  and  another  young  imp  or  twig.  1673  MILTON 
Vacat.  Exerc.  42  And  hills  of  Snow  and  lofts  of  piled 
Thunder.  i68(S  GOAD  Ctlcst.  Bodies  n.  ii.  162  We  often 
times  see  Clouds  as  in  several  Stories,  Lofts  or  Scenes,  one 
over  another. 

7.  Golf.  a.  Slope  (in  the  head  of  the  clubv  back 
wards  from  the  vertical,  b.  The  action  of  '  lofting ' ; 
also,  a  lofting  hit  or  stroke. 

1887  Sn<  W.  G.  SIMPSON  Golf  159  A  much  lofted  iron  is 
very  difficult  to  use.  . .  A  medium  amount  of  loft  is  best. 
1890  HUTCHINSON  tTo^Badm.  Libr.l  200  For  short  ap 
proaches,  there  are  weighty  authorities  who  assert  that  the 
distances  are  most  easily  controlled  by  loft  and  spin. 

8.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  (sense  3)  loft-ftoor,  -room, 
•7c/«<&w:  loft-dried  jifj. 


LOFT. 

.1888  CROSS  &BEVAN  Pafcr.making  ,45  They  are  then 
sized,  if  required,  by  dipping  them  into  a  solution  of  gela 
tine  :  again  slightly  pressed,  and  hung  up  on  lines  or  poles 
to  dry.  Such  paper  is  called  "loft-dried.  I419  .Mem.  Kifan 
(Surtees)  III. 147  In  grundwallyng  et  emend.  unius'Ioflflore 
et  alios  defectus.  1831  DtCKBHI  Bleak  ft.  xxxi,  A  bed  in 
the  wholesome  loft-room  by  the  stable,  a  1600  in  Evergreen 
(1761)  I.  191  The  Ladys  lukit  frae  their  *loft  Windows!  God 
bring  our  .Men  well  back  again. 

t  Loft,  a.  Obs.  ran-.  [app.  deduced  from 
ALOFT,  as  LIVE  a.  from  alive.']  Raised  aloft, 
elated,  elevated. 

The  first  quot.  may  belong  to  LOFTY  a.,  of  which  it  would 
then  be  the  earliest  example. 

14..  At'uiiLAV  Poems  (MS.  Douce  302)  If.  29-2  Semele  to 
se,  o  bold  corage,  Louele  &  lofte  of  his  leuagc.  1542 
SURREY  Death  Sir  T.  Ir'yatt  27  in  Toltefs  Misc.  (Arb.l  29 
In  neyther  fortune  loft,  nor  yet  represt.  1357  'iolteCs  Misc. 
(Arb.)  235  Absence  my  frende  workes  wonders  oft.  Now 
bringes  full  low  that  lay  full  loft. 

Caint.  1590  R.  W.  3  Lds.  f;  Lotties  Land.  G  2  b,  Downe 
with  your  point,  no  loft  borne  Lances  here  By  any  stranger 
be  he  foe  or  friend. 

Loft  (l/'ft),  v.    [f.  LOFT  sl>.] 

fl.  trans.  To  insert  a  layer  of  planks  in  (a  build 
ing)  so  as  to  separate  the  lofts  or  stories ;  to  ceil 
or  floor.  Also,  to  furnish  with  a  loft  or  upper 
story.  Ol'S. 

1563  Stanford  dinar  Jens'  Ace.  in  Aiitii/nary  XVII. 
169/1  For  Loftyng  the  Toure  &  laying  the  plunkes  beneyth 
1598  Sraw  Sun:  xxx.  (1603)  277  It  is  now  lofted  through, 
and  made  a  store  house  for  clothes,  a  1615  firiette  Cron. 
Erlis  Koss  (1850)  20  He  caused  to  joist  and  loft  the  chamber. 
"634-S  BREKETON  Trav.  (Chetham  Soc.)  43  The  largest  . . 
coy-house  1  have  seen,  lofled  overhead  to  lay  corn.  1646 
Virginia  Stat.  (1823)  I.  337  That  they  [houses]  be  lofted 
with  sawne  boardes  and  made  with  convenient  partitions. 

transf.  1601  Bp.  W.  BARLOW  Eagle  «,-  [lady  (1609)  B  ij  b, 
See  how  many  Eagles  haue  lofted  their  Ayries . .  with  the 
gobbets  and  morsels  pluckt  and  carried  from  those  Bodies. 

f2.  To  store  (goods  or  produce)  in  a  loft.   Obs. 

1518  Water/.  An/i.  in  lol/i  Kef.  Hist.  MSS.  Canim. 
App.  v.  326  No  freman . .  shall  house,  loft,  nor  seller  ony 
straunge  maichant  goods.  1783  WASHINGTON  Nates  Writ 
ings  1891  XII.  229  The  remainder  of  the  Crop  which  was 
measured  and  lofted  must  be  accted.  for  by  the  Overseer. 

3.  Golf.  To  hit  (a  ball)  into  the  air  or  strike  it 
so  as  to  lift  it  over  an  obstacle.  Also,  to  hit  the 
ball  over  (an  obstacle). 

1837  H.  IS.  FARNIE  Golfer's  Manual  in  Golfiana.  Misc. 
(1887)  173  The  player  should  practise  lofting  his  ball  directly 
into  the  hole.  1881  FORGAN  Golfer's  Handl'k.  30  You  may 
boldly  take  your  Light  Iron  and  try  to  '  loft '  your  ball  over 
the  other,  and  so  drop  or  roll  into  the  hole.  1887  SlK  W.  G 
SIMPSON  Gol/ijS  If  there  is  a  high  face  to  loft.  Ibid.  151  If 
taken.. too  clean,  it  [the  lofted  iron]  will  skim  it  a  hundred 
yards  with  the  force  that  would  have  lofted  it  fifty. 

absol.  1887  Blaclau.  Mag.  Nov.  697  You  may  loft  in  the 
sand  and  be  little  the  worse.  1890  HUTCIIINSON  Golf 
(Badm.  Libr.)  243  He  takes  the  light  iron  into  his  hand  .. 
to  loft  over,  .that  sluggish  little  burn. 

4.  To  keep  (pigeons)  in  a  '  loft '  or  flock. 

1898  West  in.  Gaz.  25  Oct.  5/1  They  [pigeons]  could  be 
'  lofted  '  in  Whitehall  or  in  Pall-mall. 

Hence  Lo  fter  Golf,  a  lofting-iron. 

1892  /'all  Mall  G.  15  Mar.  3/1  A  ridge  of  snow  . .  necessi 
tated  m  many  cases  the  use  of  a  '  lofter '  instead  of  the 
regulation  putter'. 

Lofted  (lifted),  ///.  a.     [f.  LOFT  sl>.  and  v.  + 

-ED.] 

1.  Of  a  house:  f  a.  Ceiled  or  floored  (ofa.).     b. 
(Sf.  and  north,  dial.)     Having  one  or  more  stories 
above  the  ground  floor. 

'549  Comfl.  Scot!.  x\.  96  That  na  Scottis  man  snld  duel  in 
ane  house  that  vas  loftit,  bot  rather  in  ane  litil  cot  house. 
1639  Declaration  in  Athenxnni  19  July  (1890)  99 '2  The 
dwelling  bowse  of  her  brother.. was  all  well  lofted  and 
boarded  over  w'1'  oken  boards,  c  1730  HURT  Lett.  N.  Scotl. 
(1760)  II.  xxii.  205  If  any  one  has  a  Room  above,  it  is  by 
way  of  Eminence  called  a  lofled  House.  1814  SCOTT 
Wav.  xix,  A  lofted  house,  that  is  a  building  of  two  stories. 
c  1836  Denhain  Tracts  (1892)  I.  343  The  house  being  what  in 
those  districts  [Northumberland]  is  termed  lofted. 

2.  Golf.  a.  Of  a  cleek  or  club:  Made  with  a 
'loft'  (see  LOFT  sl>.  7  a),     b.  Of  a  stroke:  That 
'lofts' the  ball. 

1887  SIR  W.  G.  SIMPSON  Golfitf  Certainly  a  more  lofted 
cleek  might  be  used.  Ilnd.  159  If  a  half-topped  shot  travels 
further  than  a  lofted  one  over  ordinary  turf,  the  club  has 
too  much  pitch.  1890  HUTCHIXSON  Co//"(Badm.  Libr.)  122 
Using.. an  exceptionally  lofted  club  to  obtain  the  same 
result.  Itid.  200  The  lofted  approach  is  not  a  fancy  shot. 

Loftily  Jp'ftili),  adv.     [f.  LOFTY  a.  +  -LY  -'.] 

In  a  laity  way  or  manner  (see  the  adj.). 

1348  ELYOT  Diet.,  Elate,  proudely,  loftyly.  1590  SPENSER 
/•'.  Q.  n.  x.  i  Or  who  shall  lend  me  wings,  with  which 
from  ground  My  lowly  verse  may  loflily  arise,  And  lift 
it  selfe  vnto  the  highest  skies?  1596  Bp.  W.  BARLOW 
Three  Serm.  ii.  89  And  yet  they  bear  thenjselues  so  loftily, 
as  if  they  could  line  without  gods  blessing  and  help. 
1607  MARKHA.M  Cam/,  n.  11617)  82  To  ride  your  horse., 
amongst  short  gorsse  or  whinnes  is  exceeding  good,.. to 
make  a  horse  trot  loftilie  and  cleanly.  1641  BEST  Farm. 
Bks.  (Surtees  Soc.)  4  A  tuppe,  if  hee  bee  kept  loftily  and  in 
lust,  is  sayd  to  be  sufficient  for  fortie  or  fiftie  ewes.  1665 
BOVLE  Occas.  Reft.  Wks.  (1848)  p.  xxi,  A  Strain  worthy  of 
the  same  pen,  that  so  loftily  describes  the  Destruction  of 
Troy.  _  1744  OZELL  tr.  Bmntomes  Sf.  Rkodainonlades  65 
The  Emperor  ..  carried  it  ..  loftily  on  account  of  his  late 
Victory.  1883  Eng.  Illustr.  Mag.  Nov.  74/1  Ely  cathedral 
. .  stands  loftily  grave  and  majestic.  1883  R.  W.  DIXON 
Ma.no  n  iv.  74  We  came  upon  him  riding  loftily. 
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Loftiness  (ty-ftines).  [f-  LOFTY  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  attribute  of  being  lofty,  in  senses  of  the  adj. 

1548  ELVOT  Diet.,  Elatio,  loftynesse,  hautenesse.  1560 
BIBLE  (Ceilni.S  /sa.  ii.  17  The  loftines  of  men  shalbe  abased. 
1607  MARKHAM  Caval.  \\.  ^617)  198  Gallop  the  straite 
ring  about  with  a  little  more  tirme  loftinesse.  1610  Bin- 
ROUGH  UttA.  Pliysick  iv.  ii.  (1639)  219  Their  face  is  red, 
and  there  is  a  loftinesse  of  the  pulses.  1663  BUTLER  Hud. 
i.  l.  91  His  speech,  In  loftiness  of  sound,  was  rich. 
«  1677  BAKUOW  Wks.  (1686)  III.  xxii.  248  He  [Solomon]  did 
himself  compose  above  a  thousand  songs;  whereof  one  yet 
extant  declareth  the  loftiness  of  his  fancy.  1781  GIBBON 
Dccl,  ff  I<\  xxxi.  III.  218  The  loftiness  of  these  buildings., 
was  the  cause  of  frequent  and  fatal  accidents.  1822  L\MB 
l:lia  Ser.  I.  On  Nome  Old  Actors,  Bensley.  .threw  over  the 
part  an  air  of  Spanish  loftiness,  a  1840  J.  H.  NIVVM^N 
Hist.  Sk.  Ser.  in.  (1873)  194  Martin  gained  more  by  loftiness 
than  others  by  servility.  1884  Manch.  Exam.  27  Nov.  5/5 
A.. chamber.. 160  feet  long. .and  of  a  corresponding  lofti 
ness.  1885  SIR  W.  M.  CONWAY  in  Mag.  Art  Sept.  463/1 
Men.  .of  dignity  of  thought  and  loftiness  of  feeling. 
b.  Used  as  a  mock  title  of  dignity. 

1399  Brpug/ttan's  Let.  vii.  ai  Were  he  so  vnlearned,  as 
your  Loftines  makes  him. 

Lofting  (l^ftiij-,  vbl.  sb.     [f.  LOFT  sb.  or  v.  + 

-INK!  1.] 

1.  concr.  A  roofing,  ceiling,  or  flooring.   Obs.  exc. 
dial,  and  in  Alining. 

1536  BKLI.KNUEN  Cnu.  .left.  (1821)  IT.  388  Quhen  ony 
preis  of  horsmen  come  aboue  the  said  fowseis  the  lofting 
Mild  brek.  1603  OWEN  I'ciidirokesh.  (1891)  76  Tymber  to 
serve  for  loftinges  and  rofles.  1640-1  Kirkcitdkr.  ll'ar. 
i-oiuin.  Mill.  Bk.  (18551  66  That  the  sklait  roofe  of" the  hows 
and  batlement  thaiiof  be  taken  downe  with  the  loftin" 
thairof.  185!  GRICENWELL  Cval-ira,ic  Terms  Xorthuinlt.  f, 
Durh.'SsLoftitig,  wood.. placed  upon  the  top  of  the  ordinary- 
balks  or  crowutrees  used  in  timbering  through  a  fallen  place, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  loose  stones. 

2.  Golf.  The  action  of  the  vb.  LOFT   sense  3). 
1893   Mr'cstni.   Gaz.   4    Feb.    8/2   Golfers   who    can    skate 

should  be  proficient  at  bandy,  in  which  lofting  is  a  most 
desirable  accomplishment. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb. :  lofting-icon,  a  golf-club 
used  to  loft  a  ball. 

1887  SIR  W.  G.  SIMPSON  Golf  t?  Lofting  irons  are  more 
light-headed.  1892  Century  May.  Aug.  606  The  approach 
should  always  be  a  lofting-stroke. 

_  Loftless  (V<-ftU's),  a.  [f.  LOFT  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
That  lias  no  loft  or  upper  story. 

1891  ATKINSON  Moorland  Par.  (1892)  22  These  two  one- 
roomed  loftless  dens. 

tLo-ftly,  adv.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  LOFT  a.  + 
-I.Y-.]  =LoFm,Y(Hfe. 

1598  SIDNEY  Astrofhcl  Sf  S/clla  Song  vi.  v,  Musicke  more 
loflly  [1591  lustie]  swels  In  speeches  nobly  placed. 

Lofty  (lf>'fti),  a.     [f.  LOFT  it.  (in  on  loft,  aloft 

+  -Y  1. 

The  word  occurs  first  in  figurative  applications,  and  even 
when  literal  has  always  had  an  emotional  or  rhetorical 
character.] 

1.  Extending  to  a  great  height  in   the  air;    of 
imposing  altitude,  towering. 

Said  of  mountains,  trees,  buildings,  rooms;  not  of  persons, 
though  lofty  stature  is  a  common  phrase. 

1390  SPENSER  /•'.  Q.  I.  ix.  13  Forwearied  with  my  sportes, 
I  did  alight  From  loftie  steed.  1593  SHAKS.  Liter.  1167 
The  Barke  pild  from  the  loftie  pine,  His  leaues  will  wither, 
and  his  sap  decay.  1611  BIBLE  Isa.  Ivii.  7  Vpon  a  loftie  and 
high  mountaine  hast  thon  set  thy  bed.  1646  CKASHAW 
Asstimpt.  Our  Laily  31  Each  loftyest  tree  Bowes  low'st 
his  leauy  top,  to  look  for  thee.  1736-7  tr.  l\eysler's  Trav. 
(1760)  1.508  The  baptistery.,  is  a  large  and  lofty  octangular 
structure.  1774  GOLIMM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  I.  146  The  plains 
are  extensive  ;  and  the  mountains  remarkably  lofty.  1791 
COWPER  Iliad  n.  268  Antenor's  valiant  sou  Of  loftiest 
stature.  1823  RLTTER  I<'utithill  19  The  loftiest  apartment 
which  domestic  architecture  can  present,  probably,  in  the 
world!  1833  TIIIRLWALL  Greece  I.  21  The  lofty  and  pre 
cipitous  rock  . .  on  which  stood  the  citadel  of  Corinth.  1884 
I'AE  Eustace  6  Fading  away  into  the  loftier  Highland 
Mountains. 

fb.  Lofty  tricks:  acrobatic  feats,  tumbling.  Obs. 

[1367  TUKUEKV.  O-'id's  Epist.  Piiij  b,  Then  did  my  wanton 
tricks  and  lofty  mounting,  more,  .delight  thy  minde.]  1603 
VLQHioMvntaigiiei.  xxv.  i6nK.Jows<»tJlfasgua0fAugurs, 

c.  Of  flight :  Soaring  to  a  great  height.     Of  the    j 
brow :  Imposingly  high. 

1738  WESLEY  Psalms  CXLVII.  ii,  Ye  Birds  of  lofty  Wing, 
On  high  his  Praises  bear.  1798  LANUOR  Gebir  ll.  154 
The  kingly  brow,  arched  lofty  for  command. 

2.  In  figurative  and  immaterial  applications,     a. 
Haughty,  overweening,  proud,     f  Const,  of. 

c  1483  Digby  Myst.,  Mary  Magd.  944  Whan  I  loke  on  bis 
lady,  I  am  lofty  as  the  lyon.  1561  T.  HOBY  tr.  Castigliones 
Conrtycr  in.  (1577)  Rja,  Bearing  themselues  lofty  of  their 
beautyeandworthynesse.  t;is86C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  cxxxi, 
A  lofty  hart,  a  lifted  eye  Lord  thou  dost  know  I  never  bare. 
1611  BIBLE  Isa.  ii.  12  The  day  of  the  Lord  of  hostes  shall  bee 
vpon  euery  one  that  is  proud  and  loftie.  1681  DKYDEN  Aks.  <y 
Ackit.  516  Cow'ring  and  Quaking  at  a  Conq'ror'&Sword,  But 
Lofty  to  a  Lawful  Prince  Restor'd.  1712-3  POPE  Guardian 
No.  4  F  2  A  lofty  gentleman,  whose  air  and  gait  discovered 
when  he  had  published  a  new  book.  1787  MAD.  D'ARBLAY 
Diary  21  Aug.,  He  appeared  very  lofty,  and  highly 
affronted.  1868  FREEMAN  .\'orm.  Com/.  (1876)  II.  App. 
601  Several  particulars  are  worked  in  with  a  lofty  contempt 
for  chronology.  1873  BLACK  Pr.  Thide  viii.  123  Inclined 
to  treat  everybody  ..with  a  sort  of  lofty  good  humour. 

absol,  1397  J.  PAYNE  Royal  Exch.  28  Sum  tymes  the 
prowde  and  loftie  do  walke  there  to  be  sene  in  there  heyght 
and  braverie.  1611  lilBLE  Isa.  v.  15  The  eyes  of  the  loftie 
shall  be  humbled. 

b.  Lxalted  in  dignity,  rank,  character,  or  quality. 


LOG. 

]    Of  expectations,  aims,  desires  :  Directed  to  high 

1   objects. 

[14..  t  sec  LOFT  a.]  1548  ELVOJT  Diet.,  Excelsia,  hyghe 
or  great,  lofty,  haute,  noble.  1386  DAY  Enf.  Secretary 
(1625)  129  Their  estate  (being  peraduenture  ioftie,  and  of 
power  to  command  or  sway  ouer  vs)  will  not  admit  by 
writting  to  intermeddle  with  their  actions  [etc.].  1611 
UIBLE  Isa.  Ivii.  15  Thus  saith  the  High  and  loftie  One 
that  inhabiteth  eterniiie.  1776  GIBBON  Decl.  fy  I1',  xii. 
I.  246  These  lofty  expectations  were,  however,  soon  dis 
appointed.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iv.  I.  501  The  courage 
ot  the  survivor  was  sustained  by  an  enthusiasm  as  lofty  as 
any  that  is  recorded  in  martyrology.  1857  BUCKLE  CV>';7/j. 
I.  xi.  646  How  can  they,  constantly  occupied  with  their 
lofty  pursuits  have  leisure  for  such  infei  ior  matters  ?  1874 
•\IAII.UTY  Soc.  Life  Greece  viii.  257  The  moral  teaching  of 
Euripides,  of  Socrates,  and  of  the  more  lofty  Sophists,  was 
making  sure  and  silent  progress.  1877  E  R.  CO.XDEU  lias. 
Faith  v.  203  It  is  man's  nobility,  not  his  defect,  that  the 
most  lofty  and  commanding  part  of  him  is  his  moral  nature. 
1878  E.  JENKINS  Haverholme  61  Heir  to  one  of  the  loftiest 
of  the  English  peerages. 

c.  Oi  compositions  or  utterances  (hence  occas. 
of  writers  or  speakers)  :  Elevated  in  style  or  senti 
ment  ;  sublime,  grandiose. 

1365  COOPER  Thesaurus  s.v.  Ejffero,  Elatis  vcrtns  in. 
tcnsa  orntio,  a  lofty  and  highe  stile.  1377  J.  KM:WSTUB 
Confutation  (1579)  '*5'',  They  set  forth  their  trifling  and 
halfepeny  doctrines  with  loftie  and  high  phrases  of  speech. 
1390  SPENSER  /"'.  (>.,  I'crses  la  Ld.  Kuckhnrst,  III  loftie 
numbers  and  heroicke  stile.  1612  URISSI.RY  f.nd.  Lit.  194 
They  may  proceed  ..  from  the  lowest  kind  of  verse  in  tlie 
Eclogues,  to  something  a  loftier  in  the  Georgics.  1637 
MILTON  Lycidas  n  He  knew  Himself  to  sing,  and  build 
the  lofty  rhyme.  1640  WII.KINS  AVw  Planet* (I-JOT\  I.  148 
His  Book  [Job]  is  more  especially  remarkable  for  lofty  Ex 
pressions.  1692  A-rn-Rii.  (>«  /V.  /.  14,  Serm.  1726  I.  32 
J  herefore  is  the  hymn  it  self  so  lofty  and  moving.  1704  POPE 
Windsor  For.  280  The  shades  where.. lofty  Denliam  sung. 
1873  Jov,  KIT  Plato  led.  2)  III.  88  About  which  [astronomy] 
I  am  willing  to  speak  in  your  lofty  strain. 

d.  Of  majestic  sound. 

1596  SIIAKS.  i  //,•«.  /{',  v.  ii.  98  Sound  all  the  lofty 
Instruments  of  Wane.  1814  WORDSW.  H'/iitc  Doe  Kyi.  i. 
38  With  one  consent  the  people  rejoice  Filling  the  church 
with  a  lofty  voice. 

t3.  Oi  the  wind,  the  sea  :  =Hicnio.   Obs. 

1600  HAKLL-YT  /  'or.  (1810)  III.  236  It  is  very  hard  to 
find  it  when  the  wind  is  lofty.  1745  P.  THOMAS  Jrnl. 
Anson's  I'oy.  146  Such  a  lofty  and  dangerous  Sea  as  I  bale 
seldom  seen. 

4.  dial.  'Massive,  superior'  'Eng.  Dial.  Diet., 
referring  to  Sleigh,  ticrbysh.   Gloss.  iSGj).     t  Of 
sheep  :  Stout,  in  good  condition. 

1641  BEST  J-'arui.  Jl/;s.  (Surtees  Soc.)  2  Yelt  is  it  a  cttstome 
with  many,  .to  clowte  their  shearinges  to  hinder  them  from 
tuppinge,  that  by  this  meanes  they  may  make  them  more 
j  lofty  sheepe.  1778  PRVCE  Min.  L'oriuib.  324  Lofty  Tin,  in 
contradistinction  to  Floran  Tin,  for  Lofty  Tin  is  richer, 
massive,  and  rougher. 

5.  Coiii/i.    a.  In    syntactical   combs,   with   pres. 
pples.,    as    lofly-lookiiig,    -sounding;    b.  in    para- 
synthetic  derivatives,  as  lofty-headed,  -humoured, 
-Uncaged,  -minded,  -necked,  -paced,  -peaked,  -plumed, 
-roofed,  -windowed.     Also  flofty-like  adv.,m\i 
placed  on  high. 

1610  HOLLAND  Canuleiis  Brit.  i.  290  That  with  their 
*Ioftie-headed  tops  reach  to  the  cloudy  skie.  1611  COTGK., 
filadailroiselle  dc  cingitante  four  cent,  ..may  be  applye-d 
to  the  *loftie-humored  wife  of  an  extorting  V>urer.  1604 
S.  GKAHAME  Pass.  Spark  E  4,  Man  climbes  aboue  the 
course  of  such  conceate,  That  'loflie  like,  they  loath  to 
luok  below.  1871  BROWNING  Balanst.  Wks.  1896  I.  655/1 
Both  . .  *lofty-Iineaged,  each  of  us  Born  of  the  best.  1753 
SIIEDBEAKE  Lydia  (1769)  I.  283  His  great  Creator.. 
beholds  with  equal  favour  the  creeping  ant,  and  *lofty- 
looking  Briton.  1611  COTCR.,  OrgiicilleH.r,  . .  hautie, 
*]oftie-miuded.  1791  I'OSWELL  Johnson  I.  03  note.  That 
lofty-minded  man.  1697  DKYDEN  I'irff.  Georg.  in.  125 
The  Colt,  that  for  a  Stallion  is  design 'd  . .  Moftyneck'd, 
Sharp  headed,  Barrel  belly'd,  broadly  hack'd.  1796  COLE 
RIDGE  Lett.  (1895)  210  He  does  not  possess  opulence  of 
imaginative  x  lofty-paced  harmony.  1844  J.  TOM  LIN  Mission. 
yruls.3j3  A  "lofty-peaked  mountain.  1391  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  / "/, 
v.  iii.  25  Now  the  time  is  come,  That  France  must 
vale  her  *lpfty-plnmed  Cresl.  1848  B.  D.  WALSH  Aristoph. 
Clouds  I.  iv,  *Lofty-roofed  fanes,  and  marble-built  porlals. 
1777  POTTER  sEscliylns,  Prometheus  chain'd  23  Woes  like 
these  Are  earnings  of  tlie  "lofty-sounding  tongue.  1777  T. 
WARTON  Poems  63  Along  the  'lofty-wrindow'd  hall  The 
storied  tapestry  was  hung. 

t Lof-WOrd.  Ol'S.  Forms:  4luffe-,  luve-,  4-5 
love-word,  [f.  LOF  +  WORD.  The  forms  show 
a  confusion  with  LOVE  sl>.l~\  Praise. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  2545  Mikel  it  was  bat  lufTev,  ord  ban  j>at 
abram  gat  o  mani  man.  Ibid.  10614  Sna  wex  hir  loue- 
word  and  hir  fame,  lliid.  28383,  I.. to  gleumen  cald  and 
to  ioglere,  In  tent  bai  suld  me  luueworde  bere. 

Log  (Vg),  sb.^  Forms  :  4-6  logge,  ;-tJ  logg, 
6-  log.  [Late  ME.  logge  ;  of  obscure  origin ;  cf. 
the  nearly  synonymous  CLOG  sb.,  which  appears 
about  the  same  time. 

Not  from  ON.  lag  felled  tree  (f.  OTeut.  *l$g;  ablaut- 
variant  of  */<£••  LIE  t'.1),  which  could  only  have  given  ' ttnu 
in  mod.  Eng.  The  conjecture  that  the  word  is  an  adoption 
from  a^  later  stage  of  Scandinavian  (mod.  Norw.  laag,  Sw. 
dial.  laga\  due  to  the  Norwegian  timber-trade,  is  not  with 
out  plausibility,  but  is  open  to  strong  objection  on  phono 
logical  grounds.  It  is  most  likely  that  t/c^and  logge  arose 
as  attempts  to  express  the  notion  of  something  massive  by 
a  word  of  appropriate  sound.  Cf.  Du.  log  clumsy,  heavy, 
dull ;  see  also  LUG  sb.  and  v.  In  sense  5  the  word  has 
passed  from  Eng.  into  many  other  langs.  :  F.  loch,  Ger., 
Da.  log,  Sw.  bgg.] 


LOG. 


1.  A  bulky  mass  of  wood  ;  now  usually  an  unhewn 
portion  of  a  felled  tree,  or  a  length  cut  off  for  use 
a*  firewood.  In  llit  leg:  in  an  unhewn  condition. 

1398  TKILMSA  Kartk.  DC  P.  R.  xvn.  xiv.  630  j>e  frute 
Hereof  falle)>..uut  he  be.  .itrailled  w"  logges  [U  ligitit]  & 
ya-des.  as  it  were  a  vine.  1481-90  H™\irti  Houick.  Bks. 
(Roxb.  Club1  355  My  Lord  paied..lfor]  iij.  lodes  of  belet, 
and  iij.  lodes  of  logges  .  .  xviij.  s.  1490  CAXTOS  Eneydos 
xlvi.  139  The  hardy  knyghtes.  .casted  vpon  theym  grete 
logges  wyth  sharpe  yron  atte  the  entle.  1535  Chnrch-.v. 
Ace.  Htfbridge,  Essex  •  Nicholk  1797'  173  Paide  to  Adrewe 
of  Braxted,  for  a  log^e  6</.  1540-54  CROKE  /'*.  •  Percy  Soc.) 
44  If  one  of  hi*  hate,  Byfore  the  logg«  or  stone  wold  ley, 
His  purpose  shall  cumme  all  to  late.  1545  Kates  Cttstaut- 
lio.  H,  Dogion  logges  tbe  hundreth  peces  vii.  viii/r".  1561 
T.  NORTON  Cah-in's  lust.  I.  23  b,  I  wassomtime  a  figtree  log, 
a  block  that  serued  for  nought,  c  1600  DAY  Bcgg  .  Be.i*allGr. 
n.  ii.  uSSi  38  Woltsay  llye?  thou  hadst  as  good  eat  a  load 
of  log-.  1610  SH\KS.  Tiiiip.  Iti.  i.  17,  I  would  the  lightning 
had  Burnt  vp  those  Logs  that  you  are  enioynd  to  pile, 
rt  1700  DRYDEN  C^-iifs  M^i.  \in.  Melcager  253  There  lay  a 
Ix>g  unlighted  on  the  Hearth.  1800  COUJCHOUS  Comm. 
Thames  i.  27,  250  of  the  Timber  Ships  are  laden  with  Logs. 
1850  TKNNYSOX  In  Mem.  cvii,  Bring  in  great  logs  and  iet 
them  lie.  To  make  a  solid  core  of  heat.  1857  THOREAr 
Maine-  //".  11894)  196  The  largest  pine  belonging  to  his  firm 
.  .  was  worth  ninety  dollars  in  the  lag.  1900  BlatJnt'.  Mag. 
July  53  -2  The  smouldering  ends  of  logs.  .gave  forth  a 
tingling  smoke  which  filled  the  hovel. 

b.  jig.  and  in  similative  phrases.     Said,  e.g.,  of 
n  vessel  floating  helplessly    cf.  rnod.G.  log  stin  to 
float   helplessly  ,  of  an  inert  or  helpless   person. 
t  A  log  in  cue's  ic'jj-  :  a  stumbling-block,  obstacle. 
To  have  a  log  to  roll:  see  I.OG-RULUNG. 

'579-*°  NORTH  /V//.MFV*.  Axtiifa!  1505)  1146  Anniball.. 
knew  that  this  great  ouerthrow  ..  would  also  be  a  great 
iog^e  in  his  way.  r  1600  Tiitwn  I.  ii  iStiaks  Soc.  •  7  Thou 
logg,  thou  stock,  thou  Arcadian  beast.  1601  MARSTON 
Auttmif's  R,--.  v.  iv.  Wks.  1856  I.  137  The  saplesse  log. 
that  prest  thy  bed  \Vith  an  unpleasing  waight.  i6u  k. 
HAWKINS  l-\n.  .s.  Sea  21;  In  this  conflict,  having  lost  all 
her  mastes.  and  being  no  other  then  a  log^e  in  the  sea. 
1812  IJvKON  C/f.  Har.  11.  xx,  The  flapping  sail  haul'd  down 
to  halt  for  logs  like  these!  1865  Daily  Tel.  13  Nov.  5/2 
The  _Vr:r  )>;-X-  Daily  .\Vrtv  may  have  its  log  to  roll  and 
its  axe  to  grind  as  well  as  other  folks.  1886  STEVENSON 
f  rc.it.  I  si.  n.  vii.  59,  I  must  have  slept  like  a  log.  1898 
/\?.-.Y  .V,  r  ..  :  >  May  7  6  Mr.  Gladstone  .  .  pathetically 
remarked  that  he  was  now  like  a  log.  1900  Lt'ngnr.  Ma-. 
June  134  [He]  struck  Bill  who  fell  like  a  loj  on  the  dusty 
road. 

c.  Miiiin-.  (See  quot.^ 

1860  /-.''/c.  *  for.  Mining  Gloss  .  (>.  SlarTordsh.  Terms  . 
7-r'i',  or  Babfi  a  balance  weight,  placed  near  the  end  of 
the  pit-rope,  to  prevent  its  running  back  over  the  pulley. 
1881  i:i  R  *YNONIJ  Mining  i. 

fd.  See  quot,  vperh.  confused  with  LUG\   0<>s. 

1669   1.  WORI.IDGE   -v  48  Log,  a  term 

u-<rd  in  some  places  for  a  cleft  of  Wood,  and  in  some  places 
for  a  long  piece  or  Pole,  by  some  for  a  small  Wand  or 
Switch. 

t  e.  Phr.  To  hang  upon  the  /,y.  ?to  be  s'nw  in 
finding  sale.  PA?. 

1655  (n-RNAi.L  Cfir.  in  Ann.  i.  106  Something  sure  is  in 
it.  that  linposlors  findc  such  quick  return  for  their  ware, 
while  Truth  hangs  upon  thL 

t  f.  In  Old  St.  Paul's,  a  block  or  bench  on  which 
sen  ing-men  sat.  Obs. 

1609  DEKKF.K  Gnu  Jla-u-l-i:  iv.  iS.  1659  MAYXE  City 
Maiji  in.  iiL  31. 

2.  A  heavy  piece  of  wood,  fastened  to  a  man's  or 
beast  s  leg.  to  impede  his  movements,     t  Alsoyiy. 

1589  Pasquiti  Kc:nrn  R,  Her  Maiestie  layeth  such  a 
\  ppon  their  consciences,  as  they  ou?ht  nc»t  beare. 
.11591  H.  S>mil  ll'tt.  (1867)  II.  483  Wedlock,  with  wife 
and  children  clogs  The  single  life,  lust's  heavier  logs.  1837 
Hi.  MAKTINEAU  .•><«:.  Amer.  lit.  193  'ITiey  [insane  negroesj 
were  kept  in  out-houses,  chained  to  logs,  1843  UICKKNS 
Mart.  C-'i'tz.  xxx-iii,  Here  I  am  tied  like  a  log  to  you.  1853 
MARSDEX  Early  Punt.  324  W.  !„  ..was  brought  up  before 
the  same  court  with  his  chains  and  log  at  his  heels. 

b.  A  military  punishment  now  abolished.  (See 
quots.)  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1830  in  Rep.  Commits.  Milit.  rxnifhmcuti  (1836^  312  The 
log  .  .  is  a  punishment  .  .  «  hich  cannot  be  sanctioned  and  is 
henceforth  strictly  forbidden.  1846  H.  MARSHALL.  Milll. 
.!//*..  205  The  Log.  —  This  punishment  consisted  of  a  log, 
or  a  large  round  shot,  or  shell,  which  was  connected  to  a 
delinquent's  leg  by  means  of  a  chain;  and  he  was  obliged 
to  drag  or  carry  this  alxmt  with  him. 

3.  King  Log  :  the  log  which  Jupiter  in  the  fable 
made  king  over  the  frogs  ;  often  used  as  the  type 
of  inertness  on  tlie  part  of  rulers  as  contrasted  witli 
the  excess  of  activity  typified  by  '  King  Stork  '. 

1675  CROWXL  Cfixtiy  fl'it  \.  I>rain.  WU.  1874  III.  114 
Go,  sir  !  manage  him,  whilst  I  handle  Log,  the  second  King 
of  frogs  that  follows  him.  1761  J  .  WESI.HY  JrtU.  igjail-,  'The 
custotn  began  in  the  reign  of  king  l,og.  1766  CHEST  i  KF. 
Let.  to  San  ii  July,  I  have  always  owned  a  great  recard 
for  King  1,0-.  1901  M.  J.  F.  MCCARTHY  fire  Y.  Irel. 
-\\iii.  320  They  prefer  King  Log  to  King  Stork. 

4.  //.  Australian   slang.     A   gaol   or   lock-up. 
V  Formerly  built  of  logs.     Cf.  log-hoii:-c. 

[180*  G.  BASRINGTOV  Hist.  .V.  .5".  H'ales  184  'l"he  governor 
resolved  on  building  a  large  log  prison  both  at  Sydney  and 
Paramatta.]  1888  '  ROLF  BOI.DRK.WOOD  '  Robbery  ititdcr 
Arms  xxv.  (1889)  193  Let's  put  him  in  the  logs.  1890  — 
Miner's  Rigkt  xxx.  273  No  bail  allowed  either,  or  of  course 
yon  needn't  have  been  ten  minutes  in  the  logs, 
II.  .Van/,  and  derived  senses. 

5.  An  apparatus  for  ascertaining  the  rate  of  a  ship's 
motion,  consisting  of  a  thin  ijuadrant  of  wood, 
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loaded  so  as  to  float  upright  in  the  water,  and 
fastened  to  a  line  wound  on  a  reel.  Hence  in 
phrases  to  heave,  Ihrtno  the  log,  ^ta  sail  or caltulatc 
oius  Kvy  ly  the  log.  Said  also  of  other  appliances 
having  the  same  object. 

J574  BOVRXE  Ktf-mtxi  for  Sea  xiv.  (1577;  42  b,  They  hale 
in  the  logge  or  piec*  of  wood  again,  and  looke  how  many 
fadome  the  shippe  hath  gone  in  that  time.  1644  ^1  A\\\  AYRING 
Sea-utoMt  Did.  s.v.  Logg-liiu,  One  stands  by  with  a  Minut- 
Sjlasse,  while  anotherout  of  the  gallery  lets  fall  the  logg.  1669 
STVRMY  Mariners  Maf.  iv.  ii,  146  \\  e  throw  the  Log  e\ ei y 
two  Hours.  1686  J.  DCXIOK  Lett./r.  Xcie-Exg.  ,  T. 
Kf\n%  about  50  Leagues  off  the  Lizard.. we  began  to  sail 
by  the  Log.  1719  D'L'KFSY  Pills  1IL  305  Heave  the  Logg 
from  the  Poop.  1769  FALCOXF.R  Did.  Mariue  (1780)  A  a%, 
It  is  usual  to  heave  the  log  once  every  hour  in  ships  of 
war.  1805  SIR  E.  BERRY  in  Nicolas  Disf.  Xelson  VII. 
1 18  ncte,  During  the  chace  we  ran  per  log  seventy  miles. 
1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simfie  (1834)  I.  xii.  156  It's  now  within 
five  minutes  of  two  bells,  so  we  11  heave  the  log  and  mark 
the  board.  1863  BARINC^GOILD  lictinil  178  Calculating 
their  way  by  the  log.  1876  Catal.  Sti.  Aff.  S.  Kent.  54 
Patent  Log,  for  measuring  speed  at  sea;  used  in  H.  M. 
Navy. 

6.  Short  for  LOG-BOOK.    A  journal  into  which  the 
contents  of  the   log-board   or  log-slate  are  daily 
transcribed,  together  with  any  other  circumstance 
deserving  notice. 

18*5  H.  B.  GASCOIGXF.  Xar.  Fame  79  Then  down  he  goes 
his  daily  Ix>g  to  write.  1850  SCORFSBY  Cneercr's  II'Aafc. 
matis  Ad-.\  \i.  1859'  $6  ^°  ^^  l^'c  localities  of  whales' 
resorts  by  the  comparison  of  the  logs  of  a  vast  number  of 
whalers.  1883  S  1 1.\  ENSON  Treat.  1st.  ly.  xviii,  The  captain 
sat  down  to  his  log,  and  here  is  the  beginning  of  the  entry. 

tratuf.    1875  R.  F.  BIRTOX  Gorilla  L.  (1876)  H.  1715  Had 
the  writers  lived,  they  might    have  worked  up  their  un- 
rii.ishcd  logs  into  interesting  and  instructive  matter, 
b.     See  quot.1 

1875  KXIGHT  Diet.  .lAv/;.,  .£.'£•  i'Steam-engine\  a  tabulated 
summary  of  the  performance  of  the  engines  and  boilers,  and 
of  the  consumption  of  coals,  tallow,  oil,  and  other  engineers' 
stores  on  board  a  steam- vessel 

C.    —  LOG-BOOK  3.  1881  in  CASSELL. 

7.  Tailoring,    [transj.    from   6.]     A   document 
fixing  the  time  to  be  credited  to  journeymen  vwho 
are  paid  nominally  by  the  hourx  for  making  each 
description  of  garment ;  the  scale  of  computation 
embodied  in  this  document. 

1861  Pr.-nu's  Tailor's  Labour  Agency  Rctr?sj>..t  i;  What 
is  technically  called  a  '  log '  is  agreed  upon,  that  is  a  certain 
number  of  hours  for  every  description  of  garment,  and  the 
rixed  at  so  much  per  hour.     1868  loth  Kef.  Tradet 
<"«v«  tV'../-:.  17  We  [operative  tailorsj  wanted  a  uniform 
time-log.     The  masters  prepared  a  time-log,  and  said  to  us. 
'  Here  is  the  1  ^g,  you  must  accept  it  as  it  is'. 
III.  atlrili.  and  Comb. 

8.  a.  simple   attributive,   as    (sense   T,    lo^-tnj. 
-fire,  -mark;     with  the  sense   'made  of  or  con 
structed  vvidi  logs'    log-booth,   -bridge,  -fhambcr, 
-fence.  \-giitT,-,i.  -'nit,  -road,   -shanty,   -lent.  -trap, 
-'•i'ay;  ^  for  use  in  de.ihng  with  logs'     log-boom 

Ii  'CM  st.-  4%  -far,  -chain,  -raihi.'ci}i,-!h'J,  -sltigh, 
-stamp  •  (sense  7)  log-frifes,  -shop. 

1878  Lumberman's  Gnz.  6  Apr.,  An  addition  to  the  wharf 
and  a  'log  boom  are  being  made.  1863  H.  MARRYAT  Year 
in  SttvJeit  II.  371  Two  rows  of  weatherbeaten  *log-boolhs. 
1664  First  Cent.  Hist.  SfrixgficU,  Mass.  (1895)  I.  316 
Foure  acres  of  low  lands  Northwestrly  from  the  ^logg 
bridge  as  it  is  called.  1881  Chicago  Times  u  June.  The 
track  upon  which  runs  the  *log-car.  1703  Prppidetict  Rfc. 
(1894)%  I.  224,  i  *Logg  chaine.  1788  Si.  CUTLER  in  Life 
(iSSS  I,  401  We  were  turned  into  a  hot,  *log  chamber,  full 
of  people.  1659  r,AL'Dl:v  Tears  Ch.  /-Mf.  I.  xiv.  122  The 
most  heavy  *Jog-end  of  Christs  Cross  is  laid  upon  many  of 
them.  1836  J.  ABBOT  Way  to  Do  Good  i.  24  They  were 
stepping  over  a  low  place  in  the  *log  fence.  1878  BROWMV, 
J',*ts  Lrvis/t  i  Praise  the  good  "log-fire!  Winter  howls 
without  1808  ASHE  Travels  I.  302  The  town.. has  in  its 
centre,  the  remains  of  an  old  *Ix>g  Guard.  1707  J.  A.  GRA- 
11  \M  J'res.  State  I  \-rnwnt  161  As  in  a  former  Letter  I  men 
tioned  the  *Log  Hut,  I  will  here.. give  a  short  account  of 
its  construction.  1890  '  ROLI  HOLDREWOOD  '  Miner's  Right 
\i.  _6i  I-og-huts,  with  the  walls  built  American  fashion  of 
horizontal  tree  trunks.  1859  Michigan  AY/.  VI.  270  The 
Mill  Company  had  given  a  list  of ' log-marks  under  section 
eight  of  the  act.  1888  Lancet  26  May  1049  i  Tailors  . . 
obtaining  '  'log'  prices— that  is,  the  highest  rate  of  wage*. 
1857  THOKEAU  Maine  //".  (1894)  125  A  truck  drawn  by  an 
o\  and  a  horse  over  a  rude  'log-railway  through  the  woods. 
1819  F.  WRIGHT  /  'ictus  (1821)  234  A  *log  road,  or  causeway. 
as  it  is  denominated,  is  very  grievous  to  the  limbs.  1874 
C.M  i  s  Skprt  Hist.  i.  $  3.  25  He  made  his  way  at  last  to  a 
group  of '  log-shanties  in  the  midst  of  untilled  solitudes  1899 
CoHtemf1.  A'ff.  Mar.  382  There  are  quite  a  number  of  Jew  i>h 
coat  makers  working  for  'private'  or  '*log'  shops.  1878 
Lumberman's  Caz.  ?  Feb.  Sg  He  has  constructed  a  road!  of 
ice.  .on  which  the  *log-sleds  slip  along  readily.  1893 .SV >•:/".'. 
Mag.  June  706  2  The  *iog-sleighs  have  ten,  twelve,  and  even 
fourteen-foot  bunks,  or  cross  beams-  on  w-hich  the  load  rests. 
1878  Lttmbernian's  Gaz.  5  Jan.,  vVybum's  improved  'log 
stamp  is  convenient  for  marking  logs  with  the  exact  number 
of  feet.  1748  H.  ELLIS  Hudson's  Bay  154  Some  of  ti  e 
People  were  employed  in  cutting  Fire.  Wood,  others  in  build 
ing  *Log-Tents.  1784  J.  BicLKNAr  Tour  White  Mtu.  (1876) 
13  We  saw  the.  ,*]og-traps,  which  the  hunters  set  for  sables. 
1779  in  F.  Chase  Hist.  Dartmouth  Coll.  (18911  I.  562  To 
maintain  said  mills  by  repairing  the  present  buildings . .  and 
also  the  'log  way  and  necessary  mill  houses. 

b.  objective,  as  (sense  I )  log-carrying,  -driving, 
-hauling;  tog-cutter,  -mater;  sense 6) log-reading. 
c.  instrumental,  as  log-lighted,  d.  similative,  as 
leg-like  adj. .  log-wise  adv. 

1698  Daily  .Viu'f  ir>  June  =  '_•  It  is  strange  to  hear  that  the 
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!  »ged  poor  are  still  at  oakum-picking  or  'log-carrying.  1893 
Scribn.  Mag.  June  710  2  At  night  he  must  get  from  the 
'log-cutters  their  count  for  the  day.  1879  Lxminrman's 
Gas.  19  Dec.,  The  dam  will  be  used  for  flowage  and  *loc- 
driving  purposes.  1893  Scrifn.  Maf.  June  706  '2  There  "is 
great  strife  between  the  teamsters  in  making  "log-hauling 
records-  01847  ELIZA  COOK  Gray-hetlrea  Dec.  iii.  The 
'log-lighted  hall.  i6os  MARSTON  Antewo's  Kfv.  I.  v.  Wks. 
1856  1.  S6  A  chaine  that's  fixt  Onely  to  posies,  and  sense- 
lesse  *log-Hke  dolts.  1880  Lmubertuait r  s  Gas.  ^  Jan.  ?3 
Next  come  the  ''log-makers',  working  in  gangs  of  three  or 
four,  each  with  its  -chief.  1901  Bimetm.M*f.  Oct.  476'! 


pushed,  a  very  log. 

9.  Special  combs.  :  log-beam  vsee  quot);  log- 
board,  a  hinged  pair  of  boards  on  which  the 
jKirticulars  of  a  ship's  log  are  noted  for  transcrip 
tion  into  the  log-book  :  log-butter,  •  a  drag-saw 
for  butting,  i.e.  cutting  off  square  the  ends  of 
logs'  (Knight  :  log-buttings,  the  ends  thus  cut 
nfl ;  log-cabin,  a  small  house  built  of  rough  logs  ; 
also  attrib.  ( U.S.-  in  log-cabin  quilt  (cf.  log-home, 
quilting  below'  ;  log-camp  =  logging-camp  (see 
LOGGING  rbl.  s/>.  ;  log-canoe,  one  hollowed  out 
of  a  single  tree;  log-chip  =  leg-ship ;  log-cock, 
'  one  of  the  many  local  names  in  North  America 
of  Finis  pikaiits  ^Woodpecker) '  (Newton) ;  log- 
crop,  the  quantity  of  logs  hewn  in  one  season ; 
log  fish  a  fish  of  the  U.S.  coast,  Lirus  perci- 
Jormis ;  log  frame,  •  a  name  for  a  saw-mill ' 
(Knight  ;  log  glass  see  qnot.  iS;S  .;  log-head 
=  BLOCKHEAD  2  ;  t  log-headed  a.,  having  a  head 
like  a  log:  log-house,  a.  house  built  of  logs; 
in  early  use  ,  f '.  S.  applied  to  a  prison  ;  also 
attrib.  in  log-house  quilting  (see  quot.  ;  log- 
juice  slang  [cf.  LOGWOOD  i.  nott~\.  cheap  port 
wine  ;  log-knot,  a  knot  made  in  a  log-line 
to  indicate  a  specified  length  ;  log-line,  a  line 
of  loo  fathoms  or  more  to  which  the  log  is 
attached :  also  the  sort  of  line  used  for  this 
purpose;  log-man,  t  sn)  one  employed  to  carry 
logs;  (^  one  employed  in  cutting  and  carry 
ing  logs  to  a  mill  local  U.S.  ;  log-perch,  a 
freshwater  fish,  Percina  caprcdci.  of  N,  America  ; 
log-pocket,  a  basin  or  pool  in  which  logs  collect ; 
leg-reel  ;see  quot.N  ;  log-runner,  an  Australian 
bird  of  the  genus  Orthonyx  Morris'  :  log-run 
ning,  the  operation  of  setting  logs  afloat  down  the 
side-streams,  or  conveying  logs  to  the  saw-mill ; 
log-ship,  nlso  ftf-fitf  (see  quoO  ;  log-slate,  a 
double  slate  used  instead  of  the  log-lioa rd ';  log- 
work,  (<?)  the  arrangement  of  logs  in  the  walls 
of  a  house  or  other  building ;  \b'j  the  keeping  of 
the  log  or  log-book  (sense  6  . 

1884  KXIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  Suppl..  'Leg-Beam,  the  travel. 
ing  frame  in  which  a  log  lies  and  travels  in  a  saw.mill. 
1669  STORMY  Mariner's  Mag.  iv.  ii.  146  Next  we  will  work 
the  Courses  of  the  'Log-board.  1833  MARRYAT  /'.  Simflc 
(1834*  L  xii.  156  O'Brien  reported  the  rate  of  sailing  to 
the  master,  marked  it  dowu  on  the  log.board,  and  then 
returned.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  U'eni-bk.,  Lo^-l'Oard. 
1879  Lumberman's  Gaz.  15  Oct..  A  machine  that  would 
utilize .. 'Log  Buttings.  1850  LYEIL  ziut  Visit  V.  S. 
II.  427  The  husband  will  fell  timber,  run  up  a  log 
cabin,  and  receive  ready  money  from  the  steam-boats, 
w  hich  burn  the  wood.  1887  Harper's  Mag.  Dec.  36/1  Re 
luctantly  she  slipped  her  book  under  the  'log-cabin  quilt, 
and  said  'Come  in'.  1857  THOICKAT  Maine  II'.  (1894)  180 
My  companion  inclined  to  go  to  the  'log-camp  on  the  carry-. 
1788  K.  PI-ISAM  in  M.Cntlei'i  Life (18881 1.  379  Our  whole 
fleet  consisted  of.  .three  *log  canoes  of  different  sizes.  1841 
(i.  POWERS  Hist.  Sk.  Cotv  130  He  took  a  log<anoe,  and 
ascended  the  river  to  the  place  where  Orford  bridge  now  is, 
1846  "Log-chip  [see  hg-shif\  1866  fntell.  Ol'terv.  No.  53. 
333  The  *Log-cock  (Hyla!cmns  Piltatui).  1884  J.  Bl  R. 
r  ;s  in  Cen!HryMag.  Dec,  222/2  The  log-cock,  or  pileated 
woodpecker . .  I  have  never  heard  drum.  1879  L  nmbtruiaxs 
CVi;.  7  May,  The  deliver)-  of  the  'log  crop  of  Michigan. 
1884  GOODE,  etc.  Kat.  Hist,  i'se/nl  Aanatjc  Axim.  I.  334 
The  Black  Rudder-fish— Lirus  fcrci/,<rmis.  This  fish  is 
also  called  by  the  fishermen  '  'Log.fish  '  and  '  Barrel  fish.' 
.!  1814  Sailor's  Ret.  in  New  Brit.  Theatre  ll.  319  As  sure  a- 
n  can  of  grog,  or  allowance,  is  only  left  hut  the  time  of  a 
*|og-glass.  so  sartain  [tie]  is  to  be  purloin'd.  1858  SIMMONI'S 
/>/*.-/.  Trade,  ].e>£-glass,  a  half-minute  sandglass  used  on 
lioard  ship  for  timing  the  speed  of  sailing,  by  the  quantity  of 
line  run  out  in  agiven  time.  1831  CARLYLE Sart.  Res.  (1858) 
100  Not  being  bom  purely  a  'Loghead  (Dnmmlvff],  thou 
hadst  nb  other  outlook.  1571  K.  En»  AKIM  Panwn  A-  Pithias 
E  iv,  The  'log-headed  knaue.  1669  Mary!ati,i  A  rchr.  H 
(1884!  II.  224  'That  there  be  a  'Logg  house  Prison  Twenty 
floot  Square  Built  ..in  the  Baltemore  County.  1680  -\. 
CaroUiKi  Co!.  Kef.  (1886)  I.  300  Ye  Deponent  saw  ye  sd 
.Mi.  Miller  enclosed  in  a  I-ogghouse  about  10  or  it  foot 
square  purposely  built  for  him.  1741  TAILFER,  etc.  .\~arr. 
Georgia  (1835)  24  He  threalned  every  Person  ..  who  .. 
claim'd  their  just  Rights  and  Privileges  with  the  Stocks, 
Whipping-Post,  and  Logs- House.  1836  AVir*7«Wi  of 
Canada  46  The  log-house  and  shanty . .  [have]  been  sup 
planted  by  pretty  frame-houses.  1882  CAL  LIEILD  &  SAW  AKI> 
Diet.  Xeccile-.^k.  379  This,  .pattern  in  Patchwork  is  one  that 
in  Canada  is  known  as  Loghouse  Quilling.  It  is.  .made  of 
several  coloured  ribbons.. arranged  so  as  to  give  the  np- 
jiearance  of  different  kinds  of  wood  formed  into  a  succession 
of  squares.  1853  'C.  BEDE'  I'erdaat  Green  n.  iii.  M; 
and  parly  arc  discovered  drinking  ~log«juice,  and  smoking 
-•-•!t-ux?.  i86oh  Merc.  Ma^'x  •  .Ifaf.  VII.  u-i'I-j. 
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knot-;  in  these.. ropes  will  teach  the  men  the.. length.  i6r3 
M.  RIULEY  Magn.  /W/i'i'  147  Observing  the  way  with  tin- 
*  logs*.'- line.  1644  MANWAVRINV.  Sea-mans  /->/</.,  A  /.cvv- 
llne.  Some  call  this  a  Minut-line.  1794  Kinging  <V  AVti- 
inanship  I.  94  The  holes,  for  marling  the  clues  of  sails  .. 
have  grommets  of  log-line,  1867  SMYTH  Sailors  II  'wd-l>k  , 
/.fig-fine.  1610  SHAKS.  Tfiitp.  in.  i.  67  For  your  sake  Am 
I  this  patient  * Logge-man.  1870  Daily  AVrcs  16  Apr.,  The 
lumber  business  is  carried  on  .  .by  the  logmen.  1882  JORDAN 
&  fin.BRRT  Fishes  N.  Amtr,  (Hull,  i'.S.  AW.  Mus.  Ill.i 
499  /V'r/wrt,  Kog  Perches.  //-/V.,  /'.  i  vz/nvrV-r. .  Log  Perch  ; 
Kork'tish;  Hog-molly;  Ilo^-lish.  1877  Lnmh  'watt's  lias. 
17  Nov.,  A  dam  has  been  built  arross  i  lie  river,  founiif^a  Mui; 
pocket.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  *  Log-reel,  the  reel  DII 
which  the  log-line  of  a  ship  is  wouiul.  1878  l.>uni>crnu\>i's 
tift".  6  Apr.,  'I  he  ( ireen  Hay  .-lifcwaft'  of  March  28  ^ays  that 
*!(>£•  running  is  commencing  all  around.  1877  Michigan  AY/*. 
XXXVI.  168  It  api>ears  that  the  n,'ale  of  the  manufactured 
lumber  exceeded  the*  log-scale.  1841  DAKkSeaman's  M>in. 
114  Log,  a  line  with  a  piece  of  board  called  the  "Ins-ship, 
attached  to  it.  1846  Voi  N<;  AVzw/.  Diet.  s.  v.  Log-lint,  A 
piece  of  board  called  the  l.qg^hip  or  Log-chip.  <:i86o  II. 
STUART  Seaman  s  Catech.  43  The  '  log-ami) ',  is  a  flat  piece 
of  wood  in  the  form  of  a  quadrant,  having  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  lead  inserted  in  the  circular  edge  to  keep  it 
steady  and  perpendicular  in  the  water.  1841  DANA  Seaman  >; 
Man.  153  It  is  the  custom  for  each  officer  at  the  end  of  his 
watch  to  enter  upon  the  *log-slate.  .the  courses,  distan<v>, 
wind  and  weal  her  during  his  watch,  and  anything  of  note 
that  may  have  occurred.  Once  in  twenty-four  hours  the 
-mate  copies  from  this  slate  into  the  log-book.  1721  |. 
HAXTI-R  in  Nfiv  /inf.  Hist.  $  C,cn.  Reg.  (1867)  XXI.  57 
All  Hands  went  briskly  to ,woik,  to  finish  y*  *log-work  in 
y  Lower  Hfock-house.  1715  DI-:  KOI-:  i'oy.  round  World 
(1840)  3  Tedious  accounts  of  their  log-work,  how  inany 
Icaques  they  sailed  every  day  ;  where  they  had  the  winds 
[etc.].  1856  OLMSTKD  Sla»e  States  in  The  chimney  is.. 
commonly  of  lath  or  split  sticks,  laid  up  like  log-work  antl 
plastered  with  mud. 


A  Hebrew  measure  for  liquids  ;  the  twelfth 
part  of  a  hin ;   =  about  three  quarters  of  a  pint. 

1530  TINDAI.K  Lev.  xiv.  24  And  let  the  preast  take  ..  the 
logge  [Vulg.  srxtariiiiii,  ll'ycl.  sextarie;  1611  log]  of  oyle. 
J755  in  JOHNSON;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Log  (Vg),  z-.1     [f.  Loo  j/U] 

1.  trans,  f  a.  To  bring  (a  tree)  to  the  condition 
of  a  log;  to  deprive  of  branches  (ol>s.}.     b.  To  cut 
(tiiriber)  into  logs. 

1699  DAMTIER  I'ty.  II.  n.  80  A  Tree.. so  thick  that  after 
it  is  log'd  it  remains  still  too  great  a  Burthen  for  one  Man. 
1836  Jiiukiuooiis  ff  Canada  lot  After  the  trees  have  been 
chopped,  cut  into  lengths,  drawn  together,  or  logged,  as  we 
call  it.  1848  TIIOREAU  Maine  H'.  (1894)  26  Only  a  little 
spruce  and  hemlock  beside  had  been  logged  here. 

a/'sol.  1830  GALT  La-vrie  T.  in.  ii.  (1849)  87  The  settlers 
..  were  busy  logging  and  burning.  1848  THOKKAU  Maine 
\\'.  (1894)  97  We  turned  our  backs  on  Chesuncook,  which 
McCauslin  had  formerly  logged  on.  1878  Michigan  Rep. 
XXXVII.  408  He  was  logging  on  the..Manistee  River. 

2.  To  lay  out  (a  road)  with  a  layer  of  logs. 

1893  Scrilmer's  Mag.  June  706/1  Road-makers  logout  the 
road  to  its  proper  width. 

3.  fa.  trans.  Of  water  :  To  lie  in  (a  shipl  so  as 
to  reduce  it  to  the  condition  of  a  log ;  in  quot.  altsol. 

1751  SMOLLETT  Per.   Pic.  (1779)   IV.  Ixxxvi.  10  Several 
feet  of  tinder-water  logging  in  her  hold. 
b.  intr.  To  lie  like  a  log. 

a  1813  A.  WILSON  Foresters  Poet.  Wks.  (1846)  269  P,y  slow 
degrees  the  sinking  breezes  die,  And  on  the  smooth  still  flood 
we  logging  lie.  1864  [see  LOGGING///,  rt.1]. 

1 4.  Mil.  To  inflict  on  (a.  soldier)  the  punishment 
of  the  log  (see  LOG  sl>.^  2  b).  Obs. 

1816  C.  JAMES  Milit.  Diet.  (ed.  4)  s.v.,  To  Log.,  is  a 
punishment  which  is  inflicted  in  some  dragoon  or  hussar 
regiments  for  indisciplined  and  disorderly  conduct. 

5.  Naut.  To  enter  (esp.  the  distance  run  by  a 
ship's  in  a  log  or  log-book  ;  hence  gen.,  to  record. 
Also  with  down,  up. 

1823  J.  F.  COOPER  Pioneers  xxxiv.  (1869)  149/2  I've  logged 
many  a  hard  thing  against  your  name.  1852  Blafikv, 
Mag.  LXXII.  94  He  has  just  logged  down,  in  a  plain 
manner,  what  he  noticed  on  the  road.  1880  N.  H.  BISHOP 
4  Months  Sncak-tiox  106,  I  . .  went  into  camp  behind  an 
island,  logging  with  pleasure  my  day's  run  at  sixty-seven 
miles.  1884  Pull  Mall  G.  6  Oct.  8  The  weather  was  logged 
at  midnight,  '  Light,  clear,  passing  showers'. 

ntsol.  1863  W.  C.  BALDWIN  Afr.  Hunting  376,  I  have 
got  on  very  slowly  since  logging  up  last. 

b.  Of  a  vessel :  To  traverse  (a  certain  distance) 
by  log-measurements. 

1883  E.  F.  KNIGHT  Cruise  Falcon  (1887)  32  This  day  we 
logged  160  miles.  1892  Daily  Tel.  29  Dec.  5/1  In  one  day 
she  hardly  logged  as  much  as  a  hundred  knotts.  . 

C.  To  enter  the  name  of  (a  man  as  an  offender) 
in  a  log-book,  with  a  penalty  attached.  Hence, 
to  fine. 

1889  Times  10  Sept.  10/5  The  understanding  . .  was  that 
the  penalties  for  logging  should  not  be  enforced.  1892  Pall 
Matt  G.  30  Aug.  2/1  Taken  before  the  captain  on  the  bridge 
and  '  logged  '  to  the  extent  of  from  five  to  twenty  shillings. 
1892  Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  Logging  offences,  the 
entering  . .  in  the  '  official  log  '  of  British  vessels  of  offences 
committed  by  members  of  the  crew.  1899  F.  T.  BULLEN 
Log  Sea-7vai/?3o  I'll  log  ye  to-morrow. 

f8.  intr.  ?  To  be  '  like  a  log',  be  sluggish.  Obs. 

1612  MABBE  tr.  Altaian's  Guzman  cTAlf.  n.  133  Which 
kinde  of  Phrase,  your  old  women  in  Spaine  vse  to  their 
children,  when  they  goe  sneakingly  and  fearfully  about  any 
businesse.  Anda,  anda,  gue parece  que  vas  a  knrlar',^  Get 
thee  gone,  get  thee  gone,  thou  goest  logging  and  dreammgly 
about  it,  as  if  thou  wentest  a  filching. 

7.  Austral.  Mining.  To  log  up :  To  make  a  log 
support  for  the  windlass. 
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1890  '  Roi.r  Bm.DREwnon  '  Miner's  Right  v.  54  We.  .had 
logged  np  and  made  a  start  with  another  shaft. 

Log  (leg),!1'.-  dial.  [? Onomatopoeic.  Cf.  rog, 
ROCK  z».]  trans.  To  rock,  move  to  and  fro.  b. 
intr.  TO  oscillate. 

1808  foLVtmJtComis^JSfif,  I'oc.  45  note,  This  enormous 
mass,  from  its  peculiarity  of  position,  may  be  easily  loggett 
to  and  fro.  1880  //".  Corn-Mail  Class.,  Leg,  to  oscillate. 

Log,  dial,  form  of  Lrts  (worm). 

Log,  short  for  LOGARITHM. 

Logan  berry  (l<'"-gan  be-ri).  [Named  after 
Judge  J.ogcin,  U.S.A.,  by  whom  it  was  first  grown.] 
A  fruit  obtained  by  a  cross  between  the  raspbeiry 
and  blackberry. 

1900  Speaker  o  Oct.  ii/tMr.  Forrester,  .showed  me  some 
very  fine  hybrids,  called  Logan  berries,  between  the  rasp 
berry  and  the  blackberry.  1902  Daily  Chron.  28  Mar.  3  ; 
The  blackberry,  the  loganberry,  the  v\  ineberry,  and  allied 
fruits. 

Loganite  ('''"'gan.iit;.  .Win.  [Named  by  T.  S. 
Hunt,  1X51,  in  honour  of  Sir  \V.  Legaii.]  An 
altered  hornblende,  near  pcnninile  in  composition. 

1865  CARI-KNTF.R  in  Intell.  Obscr-'.  No.  40.  -j86  Logctiiite 
(ii:irk-gicen  silicate  of  magnesia). 

Logan-stone  (lj>'ganslrM>n\  Also  loggan- 
stone,  logan.  [f.  /ogaii  =  Lot;<;ix<;  ppl.  a.-  + 
STOXK.]  A  rocking- stone. 

1759  11.  MARTIN  Xat.  Hist.  F.nf.  I.  Cm-imall  4  This 
stone  ..  was  a  Logan  or  Rocking-stone.  1808  Toi-wiil.!.]. 
Cornisli-F.Hg.  I'oc.  45  Logun,  shaking.  A  l.'gan  stone,  a 
rocking  moving  stone.  (1824:  see  LOGGING  //Arc.' |  1826 
('\KIUN<;ION  Dat  tinoorbb  Near  the  edge  Of  the  loud  bra\\  I- 
ini^  stream  a  Logan  stands  Haply  self-poised.  1831  |M>\- 
RLAXOI  K  />.(,••  nniicr  7  Adininistr.  118^7)  II.  79  Like  the 
Logan  stones,  which  the  finger  of  a  child  may  movr.  1859 
11.  IClNGKI.EY (r.  llamlyn  xxxiv.(iooo)  181/2  Strong  as  your 
famous  lieutenant  who  capsi/ed  the  logan  stnne.  1881  I. 
II  \\vinnksi  I-\»-t.  1'itol i.  xv,  The  big  loggan->.tone  that  had 
stood  in  front,  .was  upset,  and  fallen  into  the  gulley.  (1881  : 
see  l/K;<:is<;/^/.rt.2] 

LogaoedlC  (Ifg5|?'dik),  «.  [a<l.  late  L.  h^an-- 
(liens,  nd.  (ir.  Ao7aot5i«-os,  i.  Ao-y-oy  speech,  prose 
+  dotty  song  (as  standing  between  the  rhythm  of 
prose  and  of  poetry1).]  Kpithet  of  various  metres 
in  which  dactyls  are  combined  with  trochees. 
Also  quasi-i/A,  a  loga«'dic  verse. 

1844  MAJOR  diiifft'  <.;>:  Trag.  (ed.  2)  159  The  ^tyct'ncus, 
which  has  a  logatedic  order.  1855  LINUOOD  Creek  Ti-a^ic 
Mt'ti-esjq  Anap;estic  Lot;aa.-(lics  are  identical  in  their  rhythm 
with.. Logacedic Dactyls.  1879  J.  W.  \Vniii.  tr.  Sc/uniili's 
Rhythmic  <v  Metric  %  21.  65  Chorees  and  logaoedics  can  be 
extended  to  Series  of  si\  measures.  1883  Jl-:it»  (l-:<i!/>its 
'1  yrrtn.  Introd.  7?  The  exsc:ili;il  differelice  between  rhniL'ii- 
and  logaoedic  rhythm  is  that  of  ictus. 

t  Lo'garisiu.  0/>s.  [Corruption  of  LOGARITHM, 

after  sbs.   in   -is\f.]    -  -  LOHAKITIIM   (in  the  earlier 
quots.  used  blunderingly). 

1630  MRATIIWAIT  Eng.  Cent/cm.  (1641)  Ep.  Ded.,  If  any 
one  be  minded  to  learn  the  ..  art  of  Brachygraphie.  Steno- 
gra'phie,  Logarisme  or  any  Art  whatsoever.  1649  ( '..  1  )ANM:I. 
TrttrarcA.,  Hen.  IV,  xix,  Diuision  {whose  Arethmeticke 
Makes  but  a  Logarisme  to  perplex  The  world).  1684  COCKKR 
ill  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1985 '4  His  Artificial  Arithmetick,  shew 
ing  the  Genesis  and  Kabrick  of  Logarisms. 

Logarithm  (l^'gariji'm).  Math.  Also  7  crroii. 
logorythm.  [od.  mod.L.  logarithm-its  (Na])ier, 
1614),  f.  Gr.  Acry-os  word,  proportion,  ratio  +  dpt6/tus 
number. 

Napier  does  not  explain  his  view  of  the  literal  meaning  of 
loftiritnmus.  It  is  commonly  taken  to  mean  '  ratio-number  ', 
aiid  as  thus  interpreted  it  is  not  inappropriate,  though  its 
fitness  is  not  obvious  without  explanation.  _  Perhaps,  how 
ever,  Napier  may  have  used  Aoyo?  merely  in  the  sense  of 
'  reckoning  ',  '  calculation  '  (cf.  LOGISTIC).] 

One  of  a  paiticular  class  of  arithmetical  functions, 
invented  by  John  Napier  of  Merchiston  (died  1617), 
and  tabulated  for  use  as  a  means  of  abridging  cal 
culation.  The  essential  property  of  a  system  of 
logarithms  is  that  the  sum  of  the  logarithms  of 
any  two  or  more  numbers  is  the  logarithm  of  their 
product.  Hence  the  use  of  a  table  of  logarithms 
enables  a  computer  to  substitute  addition  and  sub 
traction  for  the  more  laborious  operations  of  multi 
plication  and  division,  and  likewise  multiplication 
and  division  for  involution  and  evolution. 

The  word  is  now  understood  to  refer  only  to  systems  in 

which  the  logarithm  of  any  number  a?'  is  x,  a  being  a  con- 

,    slant  which  is  called  the  base  of  the  system.  T  he  logarithms 

i    (of  sines)  tabulated  by  Napier  himself  were  not  logarithms 

in  this  restricted  sense,  but  were  functions  of  what  are  now 

I    called  the  Napierian  (also  Ncperiaii],  hyperbolic,  or  natural 

i    logarithms,  the  base  of  which,  denoted  by  the  symbol  e  or 

:    e,  is  2'7i828  +  .    This  system  is  still  in  use  for  analytical 

investigations,  but  for  common  purposes  the  system  used  is 

that  invented  by  Napier's  friend  Henry  Driggs  (died  1630), 

Jhe    base   of  which   is   10;    the   Briggsian.    or    Jinggian 

logarithms  are  also  known  as  common  or  decimal  logarithms. 

Tor  binary,  Gaussian  logarithm,  see  the   adjs.      Logistic 

''    logarithms    (see   quot.    1795);    also    called  proportional 

"fn  mathematical  notation 'the  logarithm  of  is  expressed 
by  the  abbreviation  '  log.'  prefixed  to  numeral  figures  or 
algebraical  symbols.  When  necessary,  the  base  of  the 
system  is  indicated  by  adding  an  inferior  figure:  thus 
'  logio  a  '  means  '  the  logarithm  of  a  to  the  base  10  . 

[1614    NAPIER    (title)  Mirifici   Loganthmorum  Canonis 

descriptio. . .]  1615-16  H.  BKICCS  in  Ussher's Lett.  (1686)  36 

Napper,  Lord  of  Markinston,  hath  set  my  Head  and  Hands 

1    a  Work,  with  his  new  and  admirable  Logarithms.     1616 

E    WBICHT  tr.  Xapier's  Logarithms  Ded.,  This  new 


LOGARITHMICAL. 

!  course  of  Logarithnies  doth  cleane  take  away  all  thr 
ditiicultye  that  hert-tofme  hath  beene  in  mathematical! 

i  calculations.  1631  H.  \'w,t\*  Logarithm.  Arithm.  i.  i  The 
Logar.  of  i  is  o.  llnd.  2  The  Ix>g.  of  proper  fractions  i< 
Defective.  1632  I!.  JONSON'  Magn.  Laity  I.  i,  Sir  Interesl. . 
will  tell  you  inslaiilly,  by  I.ogorythmes,  The  utmosl  profit  of 
a  Mock  imployed.  1706  \\".  joMS  Syn.  ralmar.  Muthesi\« 

•  173  Mr.  Halley. .  has. .  drawn  a  very  curious  Method  for 
Constructing  Logarithms.  1795  HrnoN  Math.  Diet.  s.v. 
Logat-ithins,  Logistic  Logarithms,  are  certain  Logarithms 

I  of  sexagesimal  numl)crs  or  fractions,  useful  in  astronomical 
calculations.  1827  Scon  ^apoleim  VI.  So  Bonaparte  saiil 
that  his  favourite  work  was  a  book  of  logarithms.  <  1865 
in  OVr.  S<  i.  I.  519/1  This  advantage,  which  the  base  10  has 
over  any  other,  was  first  seen  and  applet  by  liriggs  v  ;  tin- 
logarithms  are,  therefore,  sometimes  called  the  '  Bngglilli 
Logarithms  '. 

Logar ithiual  . Icgiiirbmiir,  <!.  m>r.  [f.  l.o- 
c.Mtri'HM  +  -AI,.]  =  LOGARITHMIC. 

1630  K.    I  III  AMAIN  Giammalofia    To   Kdr..  To  shadow 
out  to  the  more  learned  the  qiiinle--,eni  e  of  this  Logaryth- 
mall  projection  in  Circles.     1849  FHKI -SK  Coiiim.  Ctass-U: 
u<>  I!>  logarithmal  numbers. 

1  Logari'thiuancy.  0<>s.  ran— '.  [f.Lod.vi:- 

ITHM  +  -M.vxi'V.]      (,See  quot.) 

1652  OUM  Mn£axtr<>in.  xix.  105  Logarithmnncy,  [or 
divining]  by  Lognnthmest, 

t Logarithme'tic,  a.  Ofa.  rare-".  =ne\i. 

1721  in  HAII.I  v.     1775  iii  ASH. 

Logarithmetical  (lfgari))nie-tikal),  <r.  ?  f)/'v. 
[f.  I.OCAIUTIIM,  on  the  analogy  of  ARITHMETICAL.] 

=  I.OCAKITHMK'. 

1621  W.  JAMESON  (M&i  Account  of  John  Neper's  I.ogarith- 
iii.ti.  al  Triginometriae  (in  ?u<t  Kef.  Hist.  .l/.V.S'.  Lomm. 
:'oi).  1685  J.  HAWKINS  Cih  trr'.s  Decimal  Aritll.  II.  i.  205 
I  .M-arithmctiral  Aritlnnt-tii  k  is  an  Artificial  use  of  nnmhri^, 
invented  for  ease  in  Calculation.  1690  l.i  vnuriiN-  Curs. 
Math.  191  Logarithmelical  or  Proportional  Sc-.des.  1824 
-\V:i-  Monthly  Mag.  XI.  416  Ye  who  learn  logarillimetical 
rules  at  Cambridge. 

Hence  IiOffarithme'tically  aih'. 

1775111  Asn.  (  1850  Rndim.  .V.ir'/V.  i  \\V-ale1  144  The  sliding 
rule  is.  .graduated  logarithmetically. 

Logarithmic  ^Vgari')>mik),a.  (and  s?>.)  Math. 
[f.  LOCAIUTIIM +  -ic\  Cf.  K.  /ogaritfi»tiijtte.] 

A.  ailj.   Of  or  iiertaining  to  logarithms.     Also 
in  logarithmic  sine,  tangent,  secant,  etc.,  used  (some 
what  incorrectly)  to  denote  the  logarithm  of  the 
function  named  ;  opposed  to  natural. 

Lo^arithntic  citti'e  tor  line],  a  curve  ha\'ing  its  ordinates 
in  geometrical  progression  and  its  abscissas  in  arithmetical 
progression,  so  that  the  abscissas  are  the  logarithms  of  the 
corresponding  oidinates.  Li'gnritlniiic  eiirfse,  hypeil'ola 
(see  c|iiots.  1851'.  Logarithmic  spiral,  a  spiral  which  inlei- 
secls  all  its  radiants  at  the  same  angle. 

1698  Km. i.  Kxniii.  '1'h.  Kart/i  11734)  24^5  The  Applicate 
of  the  Logarithmick  curve  DKK.  1706  W.  JOSKS  .S>w. 
I'alinar.  Matlieseas  261  The  Curve  describ'd  by  their  In- 
tei section  is  called  the  Logarithmic  Line.  ..  A  Point  from 
the  Extremity  thi-R-of,  moving  towards  the  Centre  with 
a  Velocity  decreasing  in  a  tleometric  Progression,  will 
generate  a  Curve  called  the  Logarithmic  Spiral.  1752 
KOIIKKTSON  in  rliil.  Trans.  XI.VIII.  100  Now  subtract  tlie 
logarithmic  versed  sines  of  such  degrees,  as  are  intended  i,> 
be  put  on  the  scale,  from  the  logarithm  versed  sine  of  180". 
1797  Kucycl.  lirit.  11.423/2  Constructing  logarithmic  tables 
to  facilitate  their  |.«-.  astronomers]  calculations.  1851  I. 
I!OOTH  Ktliptic  Integrals  Pref,  I  have  named  them  (two 
curves]  the  spherical  parabola,  and  the  logarithmic  ellipse..  . 
The  latter  (may  be  traced)  on  a  paraboloid  of  revolution. 
Ibid.  159  If  a  right  cylinder,  standing  on  a  plane  hyperbola 
as  a  base,  be  substituted  for  the  elliptic  cylinder,  the  curve 
of  intersection  with  the  paraboloid  may  be  named  the  loga 
rithmic  hyperbola.  1878  CI.IFFORU  Klein.  Dynamic  \.  78  A 
point  is  said  to  have  logarithmic  motion  on  a  straight  line 
when  the  distance  from  a  fixed  point  on  the  line  is  equally 
multiplied  in  equal  times.  1881  MAXWELL  Klec/r.  Q Mag>l. 
II.  347  Another  point  which  moves  with  uniform  angular 
I  velocity  in  a  logarithmic  spiral. 

b.  Pertaining  to  the  logarithmic  curve. 

1875  R.  F.  MAKTIN  tr.  Havrez  Winding  Mack.  17  A 
round  steel  rope  of  logarithmic  form  ..  would  weigh  only 
1594  ki  logs. 

B.  sh.    =  Logarithmic  curve  or  line. 

1753  CMAMDKRS  Cycl.  Knpp.  s.v.,  Let  AVI)  be  a  logarith 
mic  and  its  ordinates  AH,  VC,  DO..  1797  BROUGHAM  in 
/'////.  Trans.  LXXXV11I.  396  The  common  logarithmic 
has  its  subtangent  constant. 

Logarithmical  (Vgari-Jmiikal),  a.  [f.  as 
prec. +  -AL.]  =  LOGARITHMIC.  Logarithmical  scales 

I, see  quot.  1727-41). 

1631  H.  I!KK;GS  (title)  Logarithmicall  Arithmetike.  1665-6 
/'/;//.  Trans.  I.  215  The  Logarithmical  Tangent-line.     1727- 
41     CIIAMBKKS    Cycl.,    1'roportional    scales,    called    also 
loearitkmical  scales,  are  the  artificial  numbers  or  logar- 
ithms,   placed   on    lines,   for    the   ease  and   advantage   ot 
multiplying,  dividing,  &c.   by  means  of  compasses,  or  of 
sliding-rvdes.     1728  PsHBUTOM  Nm'ton  s  Philas.  145  /hat 
line. .which  is  now  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
logarithmical  curve.     1799  YOINC  in  f'hil.  Irans.  XC.  150 
The  inner  circle  L  is  divided  into  30103  parts,  corresponding 
with  the  logarithmical  parts  of  an  octave.     i8l>-i6  ftAV- 

'  KMR  Nat.  t'hil.  II.  47  Formulas.,  more  convenient  for 
logarithmical  calculation.  1839  HALI.AM  1/ist.  Lit.  IV. 
in-  viii.  |8.  7  Thus  reducing  the  error,  which,  strictly 
speaking,  must  always  exist  from  the  principle  of  loganth. 
mical  construction,  to  an  almost  infinitesimal  fraction. 

Hence  I.ogari'tlimlcally  adv.,  by  the  use  of 
logarithms  ;  in  logarithmic  proportions. 

1760  PEMBERTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  923  The  present 
methods  of  computing  logarithmically  an  angle  from  the 
three  sides  of  a  spherical  triangle  given.  l8«8  HUTTOS 
Course  Math.  II.  328  Expressing  this  equation  loganthrni- 

i    cally     1875  JLVONS  Money  xxiv.  332  The  ratios  in  which 
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their  gold  pieces  have  changed  would  be  calculated  logari 
thmically. 

i  Logarithmotecliny.    Oh.  rare-0,    [ad. 

mod.L.  logarithmotcchnia    N.  Mercator,  i668)f  f. 
logarithw-us  LO<;AI;ITHM  -t-  ( »r.  T^XVIJ  art.]  The  art 
of  calculating  or  making  logarithms. 
1724  in  BAII.I  v  ;   1775  in  Asn ;  and  in  some  mod*  Diets. 

Lo'g-book. 

1.  \ant.   A  book  in  which   the  particulars  of  a 
ship's  voyage  '  including  her  rate  of  progress  as  in 
dicated  by  the  log)  are  entered  daily  from  the  log- 
board.      Hence  transf.  and  fig.,  a  journal  of  travel. 

a  1679  SIK  J.  MOOKK  Syst.  Math.  (1681)  I.  271  A  Book 
called  a  Traverse  Book  or  Log  Book.  1753  OUMBKRS( 'y<  I. 
Sitpp.,  Log-book,  at  sea,  a  book  ruled  and  columned  like  the 
l.ig-boanl.  1779  lioswj  1. 1.  Let.  to  Johnson  7  Nov.,  My 
Cluster  journal  ..  is  truly  a  log-book  of  felicity.  1821 
BYKON  Diary  Wks.  (1846;  677/1  This  additional  page  of 
life's  log-book.  1^89  CLAKK  RrssKi.i.  Marooned  (1890)  146 
The  mate's  log-book  was  upon  the  table. 

2.  Tailoring.    =  LOG  sl>.  7. 

1869  SENIOR  tr.  Cointe  de  Paris'  Trades'  Unions  169  It  was 
agreed  that  thenceforth  payment  should  be  by  piecework, 
according  to  a  tariff  called  the  log-book. 

3.  A  kind  of  journal  of  proceedings  which  the 
master  of  a  public  elementary  school  is  required  to 
keep. 

1872  in  Rice-Wigffin  &  Graves  Klein.  Sch.  Manager  11879) 
220  Occasional  deviations  from  the  table  ..  should  be  noted 
by  the  teacher  in  the  log-book.  1882  Education  Code  4  The 
log-book  . .  must  be  kept  by  the  principal  teacher,  who  is 
required  to  enter  in  it  from  lime  to  time  such  events  as  the 
introduction  uf  new  books  [etc.]. 

tliOge1.  Oh.  Cant.  [?  Short  for  IIoitounK.] 
A  watch. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  CVcn*,  />ty>  a  Watch.  I  suppose 
from  the  French  Horfage.  1725  in  AVrc  Cant.  Diet.  1785 
GROSI;  Diet.  I  'ulgar  Tongnf  s.v.,  He  filed  a  cloy  of  a  loge, 
.  .he  picked  a  pocket  of  a  watch. 

I,  Loge  -    l<lliyA     [Fr- :  see  LODGE  $b.] 

1.  A  booth,  stall. 

1749  (..'HFSTRRK.  Let.  25  Apr.,  Misc.  Wks.  1777  II.  357  The 
several  /0j*wareto  be  shops  for  \.<yy^liinotiadt'S)gleicest  and 
other  raffraichissenietts. 

2.  A  '  box  *  in  a  theatre  or  opera-house. 

1768  SIKKNJ  Sent.  Joitrn.  I.  198  <  The  Rose)  He  told  me, 
it  was  some  poor  Abbe  in  one  of  the  upper  logos.  1818  C. 
CLAIK.MONT  in  Uowden  Life  Shelley  (1887)  II.  192,  1  could 
not  even  perceive  the  faces  of  those  who  sat  in  the  loge  next 
to  ours.  1848  Tn. \CKEKAV  I'an.  Fair  x\ix,  George  was 
out  of  the  box  in  a  moment,  and  he  was  even  going  to  pay 
)iU  respects  to  Rebecca  in  her  loge.  1863  OI/IDA  llcl.i  in 
Houda-ge  (1870)  50,  I  did  the  grand  tier  deliberately,  going 
from  loge  to  logc. 

-loger  'lud.^aj),  the  ending  of  a  few  words  which 
are  virtually  adaptations  of  actual  or  assnmable 
t»r.  words  in  -X^-yoy  fL.  -logits^  :  see-i.oGL'E,  -i.o^v. 
The  oldest  of  these  is  astrologer  (i4th  c.) ;  it  is 
uncertain  whether  this  was  f.  L.  astro!og-us  + -Y.K,\ 
''in  which  case  it  is  an  unusually  early  example  of 
atypeof derivation  afterwardscommon),or  whether 
it  was  f.  astrology  •+•  -ER!  (cf.  the  similar  formation 
of  astronomyer,  astronomer}.  On  the  analogy  of 
this  word,  -foyer  was  applied  in  a  few  instances  to 
form  personal  designations  correlative  with  words 
in  ~Iogyt  -hgic'[alj  as  in  chronologer^  ^geologer, 
philologer  (obsolescent),  -\lhcologcr  (horohger  is  of 
different  formation).  The  suffix  is  no  longer  a 
living  formative,  being  superseded  by  -LOGIST. 

1  LogeS.  Obs.    Cant.     (See  quot.) 

1610  ROWLANDS  Martin  ^lark-all  E  2  b,  A  Feager  of 
Logcs,  one  that  beggeth  with  counterfeit  writings.  Ibid. 
1C  3  Logcs,  a  passe  or  warrant. 

Loggage,  obs.  form  of  LUGGAGE. 

Lo'ggat,  lo'gget.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Forms : 
6-7,  9  logget,  17  logat,  locket),  8-9  loggat. 
[npp.  some  kind  of  derivative  of  LOG  sb.^\ 

1.  An  old  game  (see  quot.  1 773)  ;  also  the  missile 
used  in  the  game.    (Sre  LOGGERHEAD  5.) 

|i54i :  Implied  in  LOGGATING.]  1581  LAMIIAKOE  Eircn.  lit. 
ii.  (1538)353  Bowles,  Closh.Coites,  Loggets  orotherunlawfull 
Games.  i6oz  SHAKS.  Ham.  v,  i.  100  bid  these  bones  cost  no 
more  the  breeding,  but  to  play  at  Loggets  with  'em  V  mineake 
tothinkeon't.  i6ia  DKKKKK  If  it  be  not  good  Wks.  1873  III. 
•515, 200  crownes?  I  ha  lost  as  much  atloggets.  1705'!".  BROWN' 
To  y.  Hatnes  in  Coll.  Poems  no  What  though  they  ne'er 
broke  Jest,  or  Pate  at  Lockets,  They've  Sence  enough,  for 
all  that,  in  their  Pocket^.  1773  STEKVKNS  in  Shaks.  11'4,'s. 
X.  315  This  is  a  game  played  in  several  parts  of  Kngland 
even  at  this  time.  A  stake  is  fixed  into  the  ground;  those 
who  play,  throw  loggats  at  it,  and  he  that  is  nearest  the 
stake,  wins:  I  have  seen  it  played  in  different  counties  at 
their  sheep-shearing  feasts.  1858  Sat.  RtT.  17  Apr.  401/1 
Let  us  lake  the  case  of  a  fine  old  English  gentleman  in  a 
country  hou-ie  on  a  wet  day  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  After  he  had.  .played  at  bowls  or  loggats  till  his 
arms  ached,  how  was  he  to  pass  the  time  till  supper? 

2.  A  pole,  heavy  stake. 

1600  HOLLAND  Liiy  \\x.  x.  746  The  enemies  from  out  of 
the  Carthaginian  ships,  began  to  cast  out  certaine  loggets 
long,  assert' s]  with  yron  hookes  at  the  end  (which  the  souldiors 
use  to  call  Harpagones)  for  to  take  ho.d  upon  the  Roman 
ships.  1613  MARKHAM  Kng.  Husbandman  i.  n.  ix.  79 
Beating  of  fruit  downe  with  long  ppales,  loggets,  or  such 
like.  1633  B.  JOSSON  Tale  Tub  iv.  vi,  Now  are  they  tossing 
of  his  legs  and  arms,  Like  loggets  at  a  pear-tree. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  loggat-ground \ 
playing  adj. 
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1793  BLprxT  in  Real's  Shafts.  XV.  305  note,  A  loggat- 
ground,  like  a  skittle-ground,  is  strewed  with  ashes,  but  is 
more  extensive.  1884  BLACK  fad.  Shakes,  iii.  None  of  your 
logget-playing,  tavern-jesting.  come-kiss-me-Moll  lovers. 

t  Lo'ggating.  Obs.  In  6  legating,  [f.  prec. + 
-TNfi  1.]  1'laying  at  the  game  of  '  loggats  '. 

1541  Act  33  Hen.  I'llI,  c.  9  S  i  Sondrie  newe  and  crafty 
Games  and  Playes,  as  logatinge  in  the  Feildes,  slydethrifie 
otherwise  called  shovegroie. 

Logged  >gd),///.  a.    [f.  LOG  7-. +  -Ki)i.]    a. 

Reduced  to  the  condition  ol  a  log;  ///.  and  fig. 
rendered  incapable  of  action  or  movement.  ( >f 
water:  Stagnant.  Of  a  vessel  :  "Water-logged,  b. 
Of  land  :  Cleared  by  hewing  the  timber  into  logs. 

riSzo  A".  Etiff.  Hist.  *  (,',-fi.  Register  (1891)  XLV.  273 
With  deliberate  aim,  I  kill  one  [Indian]  and  leave  the  other 
log^M.  1838  Civil  ting.  *  Arch.  Jrnl.  I.  265/2  Should 
she  happen  to  get  logged,  there  would  be  perhaps  a  diffi- 
•  ulty  in  bringing  her  to  the  proper  steer  again.  1880  DIS 
RAELI  Endym.  Ixiii,  We  should  find  employment  ..  in  other 
countries,  even  if  the  States  were  logged.  1889  19/4  Cent. 
<  let.  702  Dippers  [birds]  will  not  long  stay  where  the  water 
is  slow  or  logged.  1901  Scotsman  29  Oct.  9/2  The  assump 
tion  that  tiie  logged  ..  areas  contained  the  same  average 
quantity  of  timber  per  acre  as  the  forests  still  standing. 

Logger  i,V'g3-l;>  $(f-1  -Ar-  Amer.  [f.  Loo  v.  + 
-KRV|  One  who  fells  timber  or  cuts  it  into  logs; 
a  lumberman. 

1734  -Vrrt-  llampsh.  Pro?-.  Papers  (1870)  IV.  840  Many 
Towns  raising  a  general!  Contribution  among  the  Logers 
for  him.  1827  J.  F.  COOPKK  Prairie  II.  i.  7  It  will  not  l>e 
long  before  an  accursed  band  of  choppers  and  loggers  will 
l>e  following.  1890  W.  J.  GORDON  Foundry  114  Life  amoiig 
tin.-  loggers,  .seems  the  very  ideal  of  healthy  independence. 
1900  ( 'hantb.  Jrnl.  Ser.  \  i  III.  681/2  One  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  thousand  feet  of  timber,  which  an  average  gang  of 
lowers  would  cut  down  in  about  eight  days. 

Logger  Of  &3J)j  s^^  dial,  [app-  n  word  in 
vented  as  expressing  by  its  sound  the  notion  of 
something  heavy  and  clumsy.  Cf.  LOG  s/>.1  Al 
though  of  late  appearance  in  quots.  it  is  prob.  the 
source  of  LOGGERHEAD,  LOGGKRY.]  a.  A  heavy 
block  of  wood  fastened  to  the  leg  of  a  horse  to  pre 
vent  it  straying  (1777  in  Eitg.  Dial.  Dict.^}.  b. 
Lumps  of  dirt  on  a  plough  boy's  feet  {Wiltsh. 
Gloss.  1893).  c.  'Meat  which  is  sinewy,  skinny, 
lumpy,  "chunky",  or  not  worth  cooking'  (ll"ar- 
wicksh.  Gloss.  1896). 

Logger  ,V'g°J)^  •^'•:''  ^n  5  logour,  9  loggar. 
[V  f.  LOGGER  7.'.]  In  //.  'Stockings  without  feet, 
tied  up  with  garters  and  hanging  down  over  the 
ankles '  (Jam.). 

1489  /,</.  Treaa.  Ace.  Scotl.  ("1877)  I.  149  Item,  for  vii  elne 
of  quhyte  to  be  logouris  to  the  King,  the  tyme  his  leg  wes 
wiyre  . .  xxviij^. 

IiO'gger,  a.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [?  Back-formation 
from  LOG«EBHEAI>.]  Thick,  heavy,  stupid. 

1675  COTTON  Scoffer  Scoft  9  My  head  too  heavy  was,  and 
logger,  Ever  to  make  a  Pettifogger.  1781  I.  Riri.i;v  Orig. 
].ctt.  xix.  100,  I  would  have  seized  you  by  both  ears  . .  and 
given  your  logger  head  forty-five  severe  knocks  against  the 
p.ivcment.  i8ia  P.  KORKKS  Poems  73  (E.  D.  I>.)  Wow,  man, 
ye'r  like  Davy  Sp^ence  Wi'  logger  head.  Ibid.  86  They 
>igh,  an'  >hake  their  logger  head, An'  cry  all's  over! 

Logger  (V'g3J\  v.  -SV.  and  dial.  Also  £c. 
loggar.  [?  An  imitative  formation  ;  cf.  LOG  v. 
and  -EK  5.]  intr.  a.  '  To  hang  loosely  and  largely' 
^Jam.).  b.  'To  walk  with  a  lax  gait  or  in  a  loose- 
jointed,  swaying  fashion'  {Northuitibld,  Gloss.\%y£ . 
c.  To  shake  as  a  wheel  which  has  been  loosened 
(Forby  Voc.  K.  Anglia  .  Hence  f  Lo'ggerand 
///.  «.,?  straddling/ 

<•  1470  HF.NRVSON  Mor.  Fab.  xnr.  (Frog  <$•  Mouse)  vii,  Hir 
loggerand  le>;gis  and  her  harsky  hyde. 

Loggerhead  (V'g^hed).  Also  8  (sense  3) 
•heat.  [f.  LOGGEK  sb:-  +  HEAD.] 

1.  A  thick-headed  -or  stupid  person ;    a  block 
head. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  \\.  i'u.  204  Ah  you  whoreson  logger- 
head,  you  were  borne  to  doe  me  shame.  1595  Em).  Trifc- 
ivife  (1881)  168  That  shee  should  sweare  . .  that  she  would 
neuer  marrie  with  the  Grocer  he  was  such  a  logger-head. 
1611  COTGR.,  Teste  d?  l>ocnf.  a  ioulthead, . .  logerhead  ;  one 
whose  wit  is  as  little  as  his  head  is  great.  1708  HI-:ARNK 
Collect,  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  107  A  pitiful],  sneaking,  whining 
Puritan,  related  to  v*  Loggerhead  at  Lambeth,  a  1754 
Ki ELDING  Fatlu-rs  v.  iv,  It  is  almost  a  pity  to  hinder  these 
two  loggerheads  from  falling  foul  of  one  another.  1790 
MALOM-:  SUaks.  Wfcs.t  Twfl.  N.  n.  iii.  17  note.  The  picture 
of  ice  three.  I  believe  Shakspeare  had  in  his  thoughts  a 
common  sign,  in  which  two  wooden  heads  areexhibited,  with 
this  inscription  under  it :  '  U'c  three  loggerheads  be  '.  The 
spectator  or  reader  is  supposed  to  .make  the  third.  1821 
Joseph  the  Book-Man  25  While  loggerheads,  most  dignified, 
Are  soon  to  wealth  and  rank  allied.  1899  If'fst  Cnntbld. 
Times  Chrtstm.  No.  4/1  (Cumbld.  Gloss.  1899)  Keep  off 
them  rods  yeh  gert  loggerheeds.  • 

b.  A  local  coin  or  token  (see  quot.  1799). 

1797  Sport  in ff  A  fag:  X.  222  The  dollars  which  now  circu 
late  through  that  part  of  the  country  [Wales]  go  by  the 
name  of  Loggerheads.  1799  J.  CONDER  Provincial  Coins  205 
[Coins  issued  within  the  last  20  years]  Loggerheads  (White 
Metal).  O[bverse].  A  Cart  under  a  Gallows,  and  three  Men 
hanging,  'The  End  of  three  Loggerheads'. 

2.  A  head  out  of  proportion  to  the  body;  a  large 
or '  thick  '  head.     Chieflyy?^-  I  ^°  m  Pnr*  tojoin, 
lay  loggerheads  together.     (See  also  LOGGER  a.} 

1598'  E.  Gm.piN  Skial.  (1878)  52   His  body  is  so  fallen 


LOGGERHEAD. 

away  nnd  leane,  That  scarce  it  can  his  logger-head  sustaine. 
1667  DRYDEX  Sir  Mar! in  Mar-all  \.  i,  Now,  could  I  break 
my  own  logger-head,  1706  (E.  WARP]  \\\>oden  \\~orld  /'/.v- 
secteddjoS)  15  These  two  often  join  Logger-heads  together, 
ar.d  broach  more  pernicious  Contrivances.  1754  RREIARI-- 
sox  Grandison  117811  1.  iv.  15  Let  us  retire,  and  lay  our  two 
loggerheads  together.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xlii,  I  have  been 
following  you  in  fear  of  finding  your  idle  loggerhead  knocked 
against  one  rock  or  other. 

3.  An  iron  instrument  with  a  long  handle  and  a 
ball  or  bulb  at  the  end  used,  when  healed  in  the 
fire,  for  melting  pitch  and  for  healing  liquids. 

1687  in  Si  kvi-i-:  Sttw's  Snrv.  I.ond.  (17201  II.  v.  xviii.  288/2 
Not  to  suffer  Pitch,  Tar,  Kozin,  &c.  to  be  heated  on  boaul 
by  Fire,  Loggerhead  Shot,  or  any  other  thing.  1733  Act 
5  Gco.  //,  c.  20  §  4  If  any  Master  . .  .shall  . .  cause  or  permit 
to  be  heated  or  melted  by  Fire,  logger  Heat,  Shot  ..  any 
1'itch,  Tar,  Kosin,  Grease  [etc.].  1760  Cliron.  in  Ann.  Keg. 
158/2  We  put  hot  logger  heads  in  buckets  of  tar  and  pitch. 
1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Logger- head,  an  iron  for  heat 
ing  tar.  1860  O.  W.  HOLMKS  Elsie  I',  v,  Three  or  four 
loggerheads  (.long  irons  clubBed  at  the  end)  were  always 
lying  in  the  fire  in  the  cold  season,  waiting  to  be  plunged 
into  sputtering  and  foaming  mugs  of  flip.  1900  ALICE  M. 
FARI.I:  Sfage  Coach  <y  Tavern  Days  v.  108  Into  this 
mixture  [flip]  was  thrust  and  stirred  a  red-hot  loggerhead, 
made  of  iron  ami  shaped  like  a  poker. 

4.  'An  upright  rounded  piece  of  wood,  near  the 
stern  of  a  whale-boat,  for  catching  a  turn  of  the 
line  to'   (Smyth  Sailor's  \Vcrd-bk.   1867).     Also 
transf. 

1840  R.  H.  DANA  Kef.  Mast  xiii.  30  The  saddles^.,  have 
large  pommels  or  "loggerheads  in  front,  round  which  the 
*  lasso'  is  coiled  when  not  in  use.  1850  ScoCBUY  Chcevers 
ll'ha/cw.  Adv.  ix.  (1859)  JJ6  *'  passes.. around  a  post  called 
the  loggerhead,  firmly  secured  to  the  frame  of  the  boat. 
1898  I-.  T.  HUI.I.KS  Cruise  Cachalot  39,  1  looked  for  the 
rushing  of  the  line  round  the  loggerhead  (a  stout  wooden 
post  built  into  the  boat  aft1. 
b.  (See  quot.) 

1836  HEHKRT  Ettgin.  <V  Mi'ch.  F.ncycl.  II.  702  The  beam 
or  loggerhead,  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  the  motion  of 
the  piston  to  the  pumps  in  the  mine. 

5.  ?  -  LoGUAT. 

1871  G.  R.  CUTTING  Student  Life  A mhcrst  Coll  112  The 
game  of  *  loggerheads1  has  become  obsolete,  in  this  part  of 
the  country. . .  A '  loggerhead  '  was  a  spherical  mass  of  wood, 
with  a  long  handle,  and  the  game  consisted  of  an  attempt 
to  hurl  this  towards  a  fixed  .stake,  in  such  a  manner  as  lo 
leave  it  as  near  as  possible. 

6.  As  the  popular  name  of  various  heavy-headed 
animals,      a.  (Also  foggerhtad  litrtle,  f  tortoise.} 
A  species  of  turtle,  Thalassochelys  caret ta. 

1657  K.  LIGON  Rarbadocs  (1673)4  The  Loggerhead  Turtle. 
1697  DAMI-IKK  I'oy.  (1729)  I.  103  There  are  4  sorts  of  sea 
turtle. .  .The  loggerhead  is  so  call'd,  because  it  hath  a  great 
head.  1772-84  COOK  I'oy.  11790)  I.  30  On  the  241!!  we 
caught  a  large  loggerhead  tortoise,  a  1845  HOOD  Turtles 
vii,  Poor  loggerheads  from  far  Ascension  ferried  !  1884 
CirCs  Chvn  1'aj-er  Feb.  227/1  A  rarer  kind  [of  tortoise-shell] 
is  derived  from  the  loggerhead  turtle,  a  native  of  the  Medi 
terranean  and  the  Atlantic.  1895  Royal  Nat.  Hist.  V.  83 
The  third,  and  probably  the  largest  specits  of  turtle,  is  the 
loggerhead  (Thalass<>c/u-fys  carctta\  easily  recognised  by 
its  enormous  head.  Ibid.  84  The  Mexican  loggerhead  (T. 
kempi\  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  differs  in  [etc]. 

b.  applied   to   (a}   two  species   of   tyrant-bird 
inhabiting  Jamaica,  IHtangtts  caitdifasciatns  and 
Afyiarckits  validiis  or  crinitits ;  (b}  a  N.  American 
shrike,  Lanhts  htdoviciamis  or  carolineitsi$\  (c] 
a  large  duck  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  7*achyeres  w 
Micropterits  cineretts,  the  Race-horse  or  Steamer- 
duck. 

1657  S.  PURCHAS  /W.  Flying-Ins.  128  In  the  Island  of 
l!arbadoes.and  the  adjacent  Islands,  are  certain  birds  bigger 
than  Sparrows,  with  a  very  great  head,  called  by  the  Eng 
lish  Logerheads  and  Counsellors.  1713  RAY  Syn.  Avium 
185  Sitta  sen  Picits  cinereus  major,  capite  nigro.  A  Log 
gerhead.  1715  Si.OANt:  Jamaica  It.  300  [Sitta,  sen  picas 
Ray]  They,  .let  Men  come  so  near  them  that  they  knock 
them  down  with  Sticks,  whence  they  have  the  Name  of 
Loggerheads.  1775  CLAYTON  Falkland  Islands  in  Phil. 
Trans.  LXVI.  104  Here  is  a  species  of  ducks,  called  the 
loggerhead,  from  its  large  head.  1831  A.  WILSON  &  BON.V 
PAKTE  Amer.  Ornith.  II.  86  Lanins  carolincnsis,  Wilson. 
Lanins  Indovicianus,  Linnajus.— Loggerhead  Shrike.  Ibid. 
87  It  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  loggerhead. 

c.  dial,  applied  to  various  fishes,  as  the  bullhead; 
also  to  ihe  tadpole.     (See  £ttg.  Dial.  j9iV/.) 

1775  CLAY  i  ON  in  Phil.  Traits.  LXVI.  102  There  are  three 
or  four  species  of  the  common  loggerhead,  or  sculpa  fish, 
common  on  the  English  coasts.  1880-4  K.  1  \\\  Krit.  l-'islics\\. 
179  Lcnciscits  cephalus.  ..  Large-headeddace;  loggerhead. 

d.  dial,  applied  to  various  large  moths. 

1847  HALLIWELL,  Loggerhead,  the  large  tiger  moth.  North. 
1893  in  Xortlittntl'ld.  Gloss.  1894  Hetton-le-Hole  Gloss.t 
Loggerhead,  a  clouded  butterfly.  Large  moths  are  al.-u 
sometimes  called  'loggerheads '.  1899  Cumbld.  Glos$.t 
Logger-heed^  any  kind  of  moth.  The  Ghost  Moth. 

7.  dial.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Centattrea. 

1829  J.  L.  KNAPP  Jrnl.  Nat.  25  The  crop  consists  almost 
entirely  of  the  common  field  scabious  {Scabiosa  succisa), 
logger-heads  (Centanria  nigra)  [etc.].  1866  COCKAYNE 
Lcechdoms  III.  315  Saxon  Names  Plants,  Bohves,  logger 
heads,  centanrea  tti'^ra.  . .  Loggerheads  is  a  name  I  have 
often  heard  in  Oxfordshire. 

8.  //.  in  various  phrases,     f  To  fall,  get,  go  to 
loggerheads :  to  come  to  blows.      To  be  at  logger 
heads  :  to  be  contending  about  differences  of  opinion ; 
also,  rarely,  to  come  to  loggerheads. 

[The  use  is  of  obscure  origin  ;  perh.  the  instrument  de 
scribed  in  3,  or  something  similar,  may  have  been  used  as 
a  weapon.] 
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1680  KIRKMAN  En£.  Rogue  IV.  i.  6  They  frequently  ' 
quan-ell'd  about  their  Sicilian  wenches,  and  indeed  . .  they 
seem  . .  to  be  worth  the  going  to  Logger-heads  for.  1681 
Trial  t>fS.  Colledge  49  So  we  went  to  loggerheads  together. 
I  think  that  was  the  word,  or  Fisty-cuffs.  1755  SMOLLETT 
Qui.r.  (1803)  I.  66  The  others  . .  went  to  loggerheads  witli 
Sancho,  whom  they  soon  overthrew.  1806  JKFKF.KSON  li'rit. 
(1830)  IV.  63  In  order  to  destroy  one  member  of  the  ad 
ministration,  the  whole  were  to  be  set  to  loggerheads.  1831 
J.  \V.  CROKKR  in  C'.  Papers  25  Jan  ,  I  hear  from  London 
that  oursuccessorsareat  loggerheads.  1887  KKITH  Autobivg. 
I.  xxiv.  347  The  Lord  Chancellor  ..and  the  Hishop  came  to 
loggerheads  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

9.  alt ril>.  or  adj.   =  LOGGER-HEADED. 

1684  LUTTRELL  7->V/V/  Rel.  (1857)  I.  301  For  sayeing  col. 
Sidney's  jury  were  a  loggerhead  jury. 

10.  Comb. :  loggerhead  sponge,  a  West  Indian 
sponge  of  inferior  quality ;  '  probably  named  from 
Loggerhead  Key'  (Webster  Stiff  I.  1902). 

IiOgfger-headed(V'ga'hedcd),  <*•  Also  Slug 
ger-headed,  [f.  LOGGERHEAD  (orparasyntheticaiiy 
f.  LOGGER  rf.2)  +  -ED''.] 

1.  Thick-headed,  stupid. 

1396  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Slir.  iv.  i.  128  You  logger-headed  and 
vnpollisht  groomes.  1643  J.  WHITE  ist  Cent.  Scandal. 
Priests  44  A  company  of  logger  headed  fellowes.  1667 
COTTON  Scarron.  IV.  107  Like  a  Logger-headed  Lubber.  1831 
TRELAWSY  Adv.YonngerSon  I.  73\'ou  logger-headed  fellow. 

2.  Of  animals :    Having  a  large  head.     Logger- 
headed  duct;  -  LOGGER-HKAD  6  b  (c). 

1653  WALTON  A  ngter  ii.  62  Oh  !  it  is  a  great  loggerheaded 
Chub!  1845  DARWIN  Voy.  Nat.  ix.  (1852)  200  In  these 
[Falkland]  Islands  a  great  loggerheaded  duck  or  goose 
(Anas  brachyf>tcra}  . .  is  very  abundant.  i85i  Ztw/o^iKt 
XIX.  7603  The  loggerheaded  duck,  whose  wings  ..  are 
used  as  propelling  fins  in  the  water. 

trans/.  1728  VANOR.  &  CIBBKR  frav.  Husl'.  II.  i,  A  great 
Lugger-headed  Cart,  with  Wheels  as  thick  as  a  brick  Wall. 

t  Loggffirship.  nonte-wd.  [f.  LOGGER  rf.l  + 
-SHIP.]  Used  as  a  derisive  title  for  a  sluggard. 

1634  W.  WOOD  Jfitv  Eng.  Prosp.  n.  xx.  (1865!  107  They 
[the  Indian  wives]  must  dresse  it  and  . .  see  it  eaten  over 
their  shoulders ;  and  their  loggerships  [sc.  the  husbands] 
having  filled  their  paunches,  their  sweete  lullabies  scramble 
for  their  scrappes. 

tliO'ggery,  a.  0/>s.  [?  LOGGER  s/>.2  +  -Y'.] 
Of  rank  growth.  (Cf.  LOGGY  a.) 

1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  52  But  20  or  22  stookes 
of  large  or  loggery  haver  will  bee  a  sufficient  loade.  Ibid. 
54  When  barley  is  loggery  and  full  of  greenes. 

Logget :  see  LOGGAT. 

Loggeyn(g,  obs.  form  of  LODGING  vbl.  sb. 

Loggia  (lc"'d.?ia;  It.  Igd.^a).  PI.  loggias, 
It.  loggie.  Also  8  erron.  log(g)io.  [a.  It.  loggia ; 
see  LODGE  rf.]  A  gallery  or  arcade  having  one  or 
more  of  its  sides  open  to  the  air. 

1742  De  Foe's  TonrGt.  Brit.  (ed.  3^  III.  119  Temples  and 
Loggto's,  built  in  many  delightful  Recesses.  1762  KAMES 
Elein.  Crit.  (1774)  II.  459  A  logio  laying  the  house  open 
to  the  north,  contrived  in  Italy  for  gathering  cool  air. 
1762-71  H.  WALPOLE  l^erine's  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  I. 
250  This  mansion  was  ..  much  improved  by  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  who  added  Italian  porticos,  and  loggias.  1834  BKCK- 
FORD  Italy  I.  116  Carved  into  as  many  grotesque  wreaths 
of  foliage  as  we  admire  in  the  loggie  of  Raphael.  1838 
Civil  Eng.  fy  Arcfi.  Jrnl.  I.  329/2  A  small  loggia,  formed  by 
three  open  arches  resting  upon  coupled  columns.  1851 
RUSKIN  Stones  Veil.  I.  xix.  §  xvi,  In  Italy  the  staircase  is 
often  in  the  open  air,  surrounding  the  interior  court  of  the 
house,  and  giving  access  to  its  various  galleries  or  loggias. 
1883  —  Art  of  Eng.  v.  164,  I  have  lived  in  marble  palaces 
and  under  frescoed  loggie. 

Loggin  (Ifgin).  dial.     A  bundle  (of  straw). 

1765  Museum  Rust.  IV.  xxx.  140  A  good  thresher  can 
make  up  his  loggins  of  two  sheaves  with  sufficient  neatness 
to  please  the  nicest  keeperofracersin  the  north,  1855  J  C. 
MORTON  Cycl.  Agric.  II.  724/2  -£<^/«(Yorks.),  a  bundle  of 
straw  about  14  Ibs.  1857  C.  B.  ROBINSON  Gloss,  to  ttest's 
Far/rt.  Bks.  (Surtees)  181  They  set  up  a  loggia  on  end. 

Logging  (Ifgirj),  vbl.  sb.     [f.  LOG  V.1  +  -ING1.] 

1.  Ihe  action  of  felling  timber  or  hewing  it  into 
logs.     Also  concr.  A  quantity  of  timber  felled. 

1706  Ne-M  Hamfsh.  Pro-j.  Papers  (t86g)  III.  337  Those 
whose  livelihood  chiefly  consists  in  Lodging  and  working 
in  the  woods.  1823  J.  F.  COOPER  Pioneers  xvii.  (1869) 
74/1  His  piles,  or  to  use  the  language  of  the  country,  his 
logging.  1881  Chicago  Times  16  Apr.,  It  has  been  a  hard 
»  winter  for  logging.  1895  CROCKETT  Bog-Myrtle  400  During 
his  student  days  he  combined  the  theory  of  theology  with 
the  practice  of '  logging  '. 

2.  (See  quot.,  and  cf.  log-rolling  2.) 

1817  JEFFERSON  Let.  16  June  in  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  307  The 
barter  of  votes.,  which  with  us  is  called  'logging',  the 
term  of  the  farmers  for  their  exchanges  of  aid  in  rolling 
together  the  logs  of  their  newly  cleared  grounds. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  logging-camp , -path,  -road, 
-skirt,  -sled;  logging-bee  U.  S.  (cf.  BEE1  4). 

1836  Backwoods  of  Canada  192  We  called  a  *logging-bee  ; 
we  nad  a  number  of  settlers  attend  . .  to  assist  us.  1880 
N.  H.  BISHOP  4  Montlis  ill  Sneak-Box  248  Following 
along  its  bank  for  a  mile,  we  arrived  at  the  *logging-camp 
of  Mr.  Childeers.  1857  THOREAU  Maine  W.  (1894)  291  We 
. .  were  soon  confused  by  numerous  "logging-paths.  1839 
C.  T.  JACKSON  yd  Rep.  Geol.  Maine  41  We . .  walked  along 
a  *logging  road  in  the  forest  beside  the  stream.  1896  R. 
KIPLING  Seven  Seas  112  Robin  down  the  logging-road 
whistles  'Come  to  me'.  1845  P.  Parley's  Ann.  VI.  30  A 
coarse  garment  of  hempen  cloth,  called  a  "logging  shirt. 
1741  New  Hanipsh.  Prov.  Papers  (1872)  VI.  349  Sent  our 
Baggage  on  *loging  sleds  to  Rochester  from  Cochecho. 

Logging  Oc'gii)),  ///.  a-1    [f.  LOG  v.1  +  -ixc3.] 
That  logs  or  lies  like  a  log. 
VOL.  VI. 


1864  WOOLNER  My  Beautiful  Lady  6  The  logging  croco 
diles'  Outrageous  bulk. 

Logging  Ofgirj'),  ppl.  a."  See  also  LOGAN- 
STONK.  [i.  LOG  v*  +  -ING  '<]  That  rocks.  Only 
in  logging-rock,  logging-stone. 

1818  R.  P.  KNIGHT  Smlolic  Lang.  (1876)  148  The  rude 
and  primitive  symbol  of  the  logging  rock.  1824  HITCHINS& 
DREW  Cornwall  I.  iv.  §  4.  148  In  the  parish  of  Sithney  . . 
stood  a  celebrated  logging  stone.  1881  Harper's  Mag. 
Nov.  803  Logging-stones  whose  ponderous  bulk  sways  at 
the  touch  of  a  woman's  hand. 

Logging(e,  obs.  form  of  LODGING  vbl.  sb. 

t  Lo'ggish,  a.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [f.  LOG  sh.^  + 
-ISH.J  Heavy,  sluggish. 

1642  ROGERS  A'aaman  2  To  raise  and  elevate  muddy  and 
loggish  spirits  from  the  dunghill. 

Loggy  (Irgi),  a.     [f.  LOG  s/>.  +  -Y.] 

f  1.  Ol  a  crop  :  Of  strong  growth,  rank.  (Cf. 
LOGCERY  a.)  Oh. 

1620  MARKHAM  Farcw.  H-tisb.  xvi.  141  A  man  may  well 
mowe  of  good  and  deepe  loggy  medow,  or  of  rough  vneuen 
medow  euery  day  one  aker.  1635  —  I'-ng.  Husbandman  11. 
n.  vii.  73 The  Medow  or  Hay  which  comes  thereof,  is  so  ranke, 
loggy,  and  fulsome  in  taste,  that  [etc.]. 

2.  Heavy;  sluggish  in  movement.    (Cf.  LOGY<T.) 

1847  Hlifstr.  Land.  A'ezus  28  Aug.  142,1  They  were  beat 
. .  by  their  slow,  loggy  stroke. 

Loggyne,  -yng,  obs.  forms  of  LODGING  vbl.  sb. 

•\  Logh.  Obs.  Forms  :  i  loh,  4  1005,  105.  [OK. 
/«'//,*%  ?--=OFris.  Iffch  place,  OIIG.  litog,  don, 
cave.]  Place,  stead. 

ii..  O.  J-'.Cliron.  an.  779  (MS.  F)  IK-r  /F.Sulbyrht  aib' 
foroferde  &  F.anbald  was  ^ehal^ud  an  his  loh.  ll'id.  an.  931 
On  his  loh.  c  1315  SHUIUCHAM  v.  260  And  Set  ne  were  hyt 
11051  y-no^  One  to  agredy  hyre  loo^  And  he}  ine  heuenti 
blysse.  Ibid.  vn.  436  Nou  schal  man  be  in  hare  lo},  And 
habbe  ioye  and  blysse  y-no}. 

Logh  e,  1056,  obs.  var.  LOUGH.  Low. 

Logh  e,  lo^e,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  LAUCJH  v. 

Lojen,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  LIE  z/.2 

Logia  :  plural  of  LOGION. 

-logian,  an  ending  occurring  first  in  theologian 
(a.  OK.  thcologien,  f.  theologie  :  see  -AN,  -IAN),  and 
hence  adopted  in  a  few  mod.  words  to  form  sub 
stantival  personal  designations  correlative  with  the 
names  of  sciences  in  -I.oov.  The  words  so  formed 
(e.g.  gcologiaii,  fhilologian}  are  now  obs.  or  rare, 
being  superseded  by  formations  in  -LOGIST. 

Logic  (l(''''3ik\  sl>.  Forms:  4-5  logik,  4-6 
logyk,e,  4-7  logike,  logique,  6  logyeke,  6-7 
logicke,  7-8  logick,  6  -  logic,  [a.  F.  logique 
(ijth  c.),  ad.  med.L.  logica,  ad.  Gr.  \oymri  (iirst 
found  in  Cicero ;  ellipt.  for  ^  Ao-yi/t?)  -ri\vri,  ren 
dered  in  med.L.  by  ars  logica},  fern,  of  \ofiitus 
(whence  L.  logiciis)  pertaining  to  reasoning,  f.  A.o-yos 
word,  oration,  reasoning,  reason,  etc. :  see  LOGOS. 
The  word  is  current  in  all  the  mod.  Rom.  and  Tout, 
langs. :  Sp.  logica,  Pg.,  It.,  Du.  logica,  Sw.  logika, 
Ger.,  Da.  logik. 

Cicero  uses  also  logica  neut.  pi.  —  C.r.  ra  AoyiKa  'logics' 
(see  i  b  below).  ] 

1.  The  branch  of  philosophy  that  treats  of  the 
forms  of  thinking  in  general,  and  more  especially 
of  inference  and  of  scientific  method.  (Prof.  J. 
Cook  Wilson.) 

The  proper  scope  of  this  department  of  study  has  been  and 
is  much  controverted,  and  books  on  '  logic '  differ  widely  in 
the  range  of  subjects  which  they  include.  The  definition 
formerly  most  commonly  accepted  is  '  the  art  of  reasoning  ' ; 
for  various  modern  definitions  see  the  later  quots.  At  all 
times  the  vulgar  notion  of '  logic  '  has  been  largely  that  it  is 
a  system  of  rules  for  convincing  or  confounding  an  opponent 
by  argument. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  logic  (or  DIALECTIC,  q.v.)  was  one  of 
the  three  sciences  composing  the  'trivium',  the  former  of 
the  two  divisions  of  the  seven  '  liberal  arts  \ 

1362  LANCL.  /'.  PI.  A.  xi.  127  Lo,  logyk  I  lered  hire  and 
al  be  lawe  after,  c  1386  CHAUCER  fro/.  286  A  Clerk  ther 
was  of  Oxenford  also,  That  unto  logik  hadde  longe  ygo. 
1387  TREVISA  lligden  (Rolls)  III.  251  Permenides  satte  ten 
3ere  on  a  roche,  and  byboojt  hym  of  be  art  of  lo^ik.  1390 
GowERCV>«A  III.  366SchemadehimsuchaSilogime,  lhat 
he  foryat  al  his  logique.  1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  i.  vm.  34  The 
seconde  science  is  logyke..  .This  science  proueth  the  pro 


Pulse-Watch  12  Galen  brings  too  much  Logick  into  his 

Treatise  of  Pulses,  and  mentions  the  Predicaments  [etc.]. 

'    1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  N.  v.  i.  (1869)  II.  354  Logic,  or^the 

i    science  of  the  general  principles  of  good  and  bad  reasoning. 

1837  S,R  W.   HAMILTON  Logic  \    (1866)   I    4   Logic :  is  the 


Reasoning.  XT 

b.  //.  in  the  same  sense.    (Cf.  ethus,etc.)    JNot    j 
now  in  general  use. 

1637  GILLESPIE  En?.  Po6.  Cerent,  in.  vii.  120,  I  remember, 
that  I  heard  in  the  logicks,  of  pars  essentials  or  Physica. 
1651  W  JANE  Knew*  AxAao-TO?  247  The  Libellers  Logickes 
serves  him  to  as  Hile  purpose,  as  his  historic.  1698  KEILL 
Exam.  Theory  Earth  (1734)  89  The  Theorist  in  this  part  L 


has  endeavoured  to  give  us  a  proof  of  his  great  skill  in 
Logicks.  1862  Dublin  Unit-.  Cal.  43  The  following  books 
have  been  appointed  for  the  Examination  for  Logical  and 
Kthical  Moderatorships  :— Logics.  All  the  Logics  of  the 
Undergraduate  Course. 

\\G.  Used  by  translators  and  expounders  of  Hegel 
for :  The  fundamental  science  of  thought  and  its 
categories  (including  metaphysics  or  ontology). 

1838  Penny  Cycl.  XII.  99/2  Hegel  divides  philosophy  into 
tliree  parts  : — i.  Logic,  or  the  science  of  the  idea  in  and  by 
itself.  1854  A-  TULK  tr.  t7jrt/j7'rtV/j'  Sffcnlat.  1'hilos.  313 
Philosophy,  .has  three  cardinal  divisions,  the  Logic,  which 
with  Hegel,  as  is  readily  seen,  implies  also  Metaphysics; 
the  Philosophy  of  Nature  ;  and  Philosophy  of  Mind.  1874 
W.  WALLACK  Logic  of  Hcgel\.  §  9  Speculative  Logic  con 
tains  all  previous  Logic  and  Metaphysics.  1890  \V.  S. 
HOUGH  tr.  Erdiuann's  Hist.  Phil,  II.  686  The  fundamental 
science,  which  Hegel  calls  Logic,  but  remarks  at  the  same 
time  that  it  may  equally  well  be  called  Metaphysics  or 
Ontology. 

2.  A  system  or  a  particular  exposition  of  logic  ; 
a  treatise  on  logic.     Also,  the  science  or  art  of 
reasoning  as  applied  to  some  particular  department 
of  knowledge  or  investigation. 

1377  LANGI..  /'.  /Y.  P>.  xn.  267  To  lowe  lybbyng  men  Jo 
larke  is  ic-senibled  ;  A  rest  oik-  J>e  grete  clerke  suche  tales  he 
tclluh  ;  Tims  lie  lykneth  in  his  logyk  f>e  leste  foule  oute. 
1594  R.  ASHLEY  tr.  Loys  /,.-  Roy  125  b,  They  which  write 
for  the  most  part,  do  nothing  but  . .  heape  one  on  another 
( i  ram  mars,  Khttoricks,  Logicks,  Institutions  [eic.].  1699 
UHNTLEV  Phal.  xi.  296  If  Mr.  11.  had  studied  his  new  Logic 
more  and  his  Phalaris  less  ;  he  had  made  better  work  in 
the  way  of  Reasoning.  1756  ]*i  Rut  Subl.  fy  />'.  Introd., 
Wks.  I.  96  The  logick  of  taste,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression.  1833  SIR  \V.  HAMILTON  Discuss.  (1853)  165  The 
arbitrary  laws  of  our  present  logics.  1838  —  Logic  App. 
(1866)  II.  344  The  Italian  and  Latin  Logics  of  Genovesi  are 
worthy  of  your  attention.  1880  W.  WALLACE  in  Encycl. 
Brit.  XI.  619/2  The  logic  of  Hegel  is  the  only  rival  to  the 
logic  of  Aiistotle. . .  His  logic  is  an  enumeration  of  the  forms 
or  categories  by  which  our  experience  exists.  i88z  R. 
A  DAMSON  ibid.  XIV.  782'':  The  metaphysical  logic  of  Hegel, 
the  empirical  logic  of  Mill,  the  formal  logic  of  Kant.  1884 
^lind  Jan.  123  In  that  speculative  domain  [Germany],  Logics 
swarm  as  bees  in  spring-time. 

3.  Logical  argumentation  ;  a  mode  of  argumen 
tation  viewed  as  good  or  bad  according  to  its  con 
formity  or  want  of  conformity  to  logical  principles. 
'J'o  chop  logic  :  see  CHOP  ?-.-  8.     Also,  logical  per 
tinence  or  propriety. 

1601  I'p.  \V.  UAKLOW  Serin.  Panics  Cros.sc  Pref.  7  Malice 
marres  loglke  and  charitie  both.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  I'send. 
A/,  i.  iv.  15  This  was  the  Logick  of  the  Jews,  when  they  ac 
cused  our  Saviour  unto  Pilate.  i647CLAKKNL>oNT///s/.  Keb.\. 
S 150  But  when  they,  .instead  of  giving  were  required  to  pay, 
and  by  a  logic  that  left  no  man  any  thing  which  he  might 
call  his  own.  1738  JOHNSON  London  71,  [I]  A  statesman's 
logick  unconvinced  can  hear.  1795  Centt.  Mag.  541/1  You 
will  be  astonished  at  the  logick  which  could  draw  such  an 
inference  from  that  address.  1830  MACAU  LAY  Rob.  Mont 
gomery  Ess.  (1887)  140  \Ve  should  be  sorry  to  stake  pur  faith 
in  a  higher  Power  on  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery's  logic.  1843 
CAKLYLF,  Past  <V  Pr.  in.  v,  Driven  alike  by  its  Logic,  and  its 
Unlogic.  1850  MRS.  BROWNING  Poems  1.4  Gab.  Depart.  Lite. 
And  where's  the  logic  of 'depart ' '?  1863  E.  V.  NFALE  ./!««/. 
Th.  $  Nat.  33  As.^Sir  William  Hamilton  argues  with  over 
powering  learning  and  logic.  1891  Daily  AV-rt-j  23  Mar.  4/7 
England,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  once  said,  is  not  governed  by  logic. 
b,  transf.  A  means  of  convincing  or  proving. 

1682  G.  TOPHAM  Romc"s  Tradit.  Ep.  Dec!.,  Bonner's 
Logick,  Fire  and  Faggot.  1711  ADDISON  Spcct.  No.  239 
f  8  A  certain  Grand  Monarch,  .writ  upon  his  Great  Guns — 
Ratio  vlt'una  Regnm,  The  Logick  of  Kings.  1816 Sporting 
Mag.  XLVIIL  180  On  setting  to  Lancaster  cleanly  hit 
Ford  down  ;  when  it  was  loudly  vociferated  'What  do  you 
think  of  that  for  logic'?  1859  Y..  FITZGERALD  tr.  Omar 
xliii.  (1899)  83  The  Grape  that  can  with  Logic  absolute  The 
Two-and-Seventy  jarring  Sects  confute.  1869  J.  _EAUIE 
Comm.  Cal.  133  The  logic  of  their  facts  was  irresistible. 
1880  Daily  Tel.  28  Oct.^The  'logic  of  events'  may  prove 
too  strong  for  them,  and  what  reason  could  not  effect  neces 
sity  may  enforce.  1901  Scotsman  14  Mar.  7/5  Their  territory 
.  .was  annexed  to  the  British  domain  in  consequence  of  the 
terrible  logic  of  war. 

4.  attrih.    —of  or  pertaining  to  logic. 

In  some  of  the  earlier  quots.  possibly  a  real  adj.  Oike  L. 
logicitS)  F.  logiqnc)  —  LOGICAL  i. 

1581  J.  HAMILTON  Catholik  «$•  Facile  Traictisc  19  Zun^ 
men  neu  cum  out  of  the  grammer  or  logic  scholes.  1608  T. 
MORTON  Preamble  Encounter  107,  I  haue  now  my  Miti- 
gator  vpon  a  Logicke  racke.  1613  JACKSON  Creed  11.  ii.  §  6 
Most  of  them  vsually  penned  in  a  base  and  barbarous 


hrall  us  with  sophisticall  arguments  and  Logick  quirks. 
1652  COLLISGES  Caveat  for  Prcf.  (1653)  A  iij  b,  They  would 
not  endure  to  stand  in  a  Logick  forme.  1678  GALE  Crt. 
Gentiles  II L  8  Sin  is  not  a  mere  nothing,  but  has  some  kind 
of  logic  positivitie  or  notional  entitle.  1724  R.  WODROW 
Life  J.  Wodrffw  (1828)  18,  I  had  a  copy  of  Logick  and 
Ethick  Dictates  in  my  father's  hand  among  his  school 
books.  1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  ix.  865  Wouldst  thou  on  meta- 
physic  pinions  soar?  Or  wound  thy  patience  amid  logic 
thorns?  1843  CARLYLE  Past  $  Pr.  in.  v.  223  Questions  in 
soluble,  or  hitherto  unsolved  ;  deeper  than  any  of  our  Logic- 
plummets  hitherto  will  sound.  1869  BROWNING  Ringty  Bk. 
vni.  243  He'll  keep  clear  of  my  cast,  my  logic-throw. 

5.  Comb.  :  f  logic-fisted  a.,  having  the  hand 
clenched,  like  Logic  in  personification  (see  Cic. 
Orat.  xxxii.  113;  Bacon  Adv.  Learn,  ii.  xviii.  §  5). 

1683  KENNETT  tr.  Erasin.  on  Folly  80  One,  with  an  open- 
handed  freedome,  spends  all  he  lays  his  fingers  on  ;  another 
with  a  Logick-fisted  gripingness,  catches  at,  and  grasps  all 
he  can  come  within  the  reach  of. 
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tLO'gic,  a.  Oh.  rare  — ".  (Hut  see  LOGIC  si.  4.) 
[ad.  L.70MU  or  F.  logiijite},  a.  Gr.  \UJIKUS:  see 
LOGIC  sb.\  =  LOGICAL  a. 

1570  LK\  INS  UTanip.  121/24  Logicke,  logicus. 

-logic  (V<l?ik),  -logical  (Ip4xittl),  endings 
originally  occurring  in  adaptations  (^through  F.  and 
L.)  of  Gr.  adjs.  in  -\o-yucus,  derived  from  adjs.  and 
sbs.  in  -\oyos,  -\o-yov,  which  have  derivative  nouns 
of  quality  or  function  in  -\o-fia,  represented  in  Kng. 
by  -LOGY.  As  the  meaning  of  an  adj.  in  -logic'.al) 
may  with  substantial  correctness  be  rendered  by 
'pertaining  to  — logy',  such  adjs.  are  commonly 
apprehended  as  derivatives  of  the  related  sbs.  (as 
if  f.  — logy  +  -ic).  In  general,  the  existence  of  a 
sb.  in  -logy  now  implies  the  potential  existence  of 
a  correlative  adj.  in  -logical  (the  exceptions  being 
confined  to  a  few  of  the  older  words,  such  as 
apology,  which  have  corresponding  adjs.  of  different 
formation).  For  the  difference  in  meaning  between 
adjs.  in  -logic  and  the  (now  much  more  frequent) 
adjs.  in  -logical,  see  -ICAL,  and  cf.  the  note  under 
GEOLOGIC  i. 

Logical  (V'djikal),  a.  (and  rf.).  [f.  LOGIC  sb. 
and  L.  logit-us  LOGIC  a.  +  -AL.  Cf.  med.L.  logicalis 
and  obs.  F.  ^i6th  c.)  logical] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  logic ;  also,  of  the  nature 
of  formal  argument. 

1500-20  DTNBAR  Poems  Ixv.  9  The  curious  probatioun 
logical!.  1588  KRACNCK  Lawicrs  Log.  Ded.,  Since  first  I 
began  to  be  a  medler  with  these  Logical  meditations.  1626 
UACON'  Syha  §  OB  But  they  are  put  off  by  the  Names  of 
Vertues,  and  Natures,  and  Actions,  and  Passions,  and  such 
other  LoRicall  Words.  1646  J.  HALL  Harx  Vac.  39  A 
Sermon,  in  which  there  would  be  Ethicall  Truth  as  well  as 
Logical!.  1651  BAXTER  Inf.  Baft.  212,  I  beg'd..that  we 
might  keep  close  to  the  strictest  Logical!  Disputing.  _  1707 
FLOVF.R  Physic.  Pulsc-lVatch  13  Galen  then  blam'd  the 
School  of  Moses  and  Christ  for  want  of  Logical  Demonstra 
tions  in  their  Discourses  of  Laws.  1844  WHATELY  Logic 
in.  Introd.  (ed.  8'  156  Many  Logical  writers  .  .  have  under- 
taken  to  give  rules  'for  attaining  clear  ideas'.  1851-50. 
HKIMLFY  AYr.,  Tennyson  38  Our  common  speech,  abounding 
in  logical  generalizations  and  names  of  classes. 

2.  That  is  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
logic ;  conformable  to  the  laws  of  correct  reasoning. 

1689  PKIOR  \st  Ep.  Ficet:i>ood  Sliepkard  39  Then  he,  by 
sequence  logical,  Writes  best,  who  never  thinks  at  all.  1814 
D.  STEWART  Hum.  Mind  II.  I.  §  I.  47  A  process  of  logical 
reasoning  has  been  often  likened  to  a  chain  supporting  a 
weight.  1845  COLERIDGE  Method  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  I.  42 
These  cannot  be  introduced  into  a  scientific  treatise  without 
destroying  the  symmetry  of  its  parts  by  a  suspension  of  the 
logical  order.  1900  R.  J.  DRUMMOND  Relat.  Apostol.  Tfacli. 
i.  25  He  wants  a  logical  explanation  of  the  Christian  faith. 

3.  That  follows  as  a  reasonable  inference  or  natural 
consequence  ;  that  is  in  accordance  with  the  '  logic  ' 
of  events,  of  human  character,  etc. 

1860  MOTLEY  AW/w/.  (1868)  I.  i.  ii  Having  the  sovereignty 
to  dispose  of,  it  seemed  logical  that  the  Estates  might  keep 
it,  if  so  inclined.  1874  STUBBS  Coarf.  Hist.  I.  i.  3  In  France 
accordingly  feudal  government  runs  its  logical  career.  1883 
tr.  Stepniak's  Undcrgr.  Russia  121  It  may  be  called  the  sign 
of  a  lofty  mind  to  which  heroism  is  natural  and  logical. 

4.  Of  persons  :  Capable  of  reasoning  correctly. 
1664  PEPYS  Diary  18  Nov.,  I  find  he  is  a  verylogicall  man 

and  a  good  speaker.  1712  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  291  p  3  Nor 
is  it  sufficient,  that  a  Man  who  sets  up  for  a  Judge  in 
Criticism,  should  have  perused  the  Authors  above  men 
tioned,  unless  he  has  also  a  clear  and  Logical  Head.  1805 
J.  LEYDEN  in  Scott's  Prose  \Vks.  IV.  Biographies  II.  (1870) 
179  You  logical  lads  of  Europe  will  be  very  little  disposed 
to  admit  the  legitimacy  of  the  conclusion. 

Comb.  1901  Kdin.  Rev.  Oct.  290  The  strong  and  logical- 
minded  Manning. 

5.  [nonce-uses,  after  Gr.  Ao-yi/cos.]  Characterized 
by  reason;   rational,  reasonable. 

a  1652  J.  SMITH  Sel.  Disc.  i.  iii.  (1821)  p.  xxiii,  We  may., 
be  too  apt  to  rest  in  a  mere  '  logical  life ',  an  expression  of 
Simplicius,  without  any  true  participation  of  the  divine  life. 
1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (183^)  II.  466  The  logical  worship 
is  rendered  reasonable  service  in  Rom.  xii.  i. 

t 6.  sb.  pi.  The  subjects  which  are  studied  in 
a  course  of  instruction  in  logic.  Little  or  small 
logical!  :  certain  minor  questions  of  the  science  of 
logic,  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  /torn* 
Logicalia,  a  collection  of  treatises  by  Petrus  His- 
panus  and  others.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Morels  Utop.  n.  11895)  185  Those  rules 
of  restryctyons,  amplyfycatyons,  and  supposytyons  very 
wittelye  inuented  in  the  small  Logycalles,  whyche  heare 
ourechyldren  in  euerye  place  do  learne.  1569  J.  SANFORD 
tr.  Afrifpas  l''an.  Srtcs  22  b,  Other  intolerable,  and  vaine 
wordes  which  are  writen  in  the  little  Logicals.  1691  WOOD 
Atk.  Oxon.  I.  10  John  Colet  ..  after  he  had  spent  seven 
years  in  Logicals  and  Philosophicals,  was  licensed  to  pro 
ceed  in  Arts.  1716  M.  DAVIKS  A  then.  Brit.  II.  328  He  was 
educated  in  Grammatical  in  Wikeham-School.  .in  Logicals 
and  Philosophicals  in  New  College  Oxon. 

Logicalis t  (Ip-d.^ikalist).  Metaph.  rare.  [f. 
prec.  H-  -IST.J  One  who  regards  the  categories  of 
logic  as  ontologically  valid. 

1865  /.  GROTE  Explor.  Philos.  i.  210  That  which  the 
logicalist  begins  with,  that  which  constitutes  what  I  have 
called  the  thinghood  of  things,  is  with  the  phenomenalist 
unnoticed  or  treated  as  a  delusion. 

.  as  prec.  +  -ITY.] 


Logicality  (Ipdgifcse'fiti).     [f. 

The  quality  of  being  logical. 


1847  LEWES  Hist.  Philos.  (1853)  152  A  fanatical  logicality 
of  mind.  1863  Reader  18  July  63/3  Induction,  certainty, 
logicality,. .these  are  some  of  the  things  which  mark  a  science. 
i&j'ZAthenxiim  4  Jan.  12/1  Adisputative  logicality  inherent 
in  ine  mental  constitution  of  the  people. 

Lo  g'icalize,  "v.  rare  —  1,  [f.  LOGICAL  +  -IZE.] 
trans.  To  make  logical.  Hence  Logicaliza'tioii. 

a  1849  POE  Marginalia  Wks.  1864  III.  494  The  thought 
is  logicalized  by  the  effort  at  expression.  Ibid.,  The  mere  act 
of  inditing  tends.. to  the  logicalization  of  thought. 

Logically  (V^dgikftli),  &tv.  [f.  LOGICAL  a.  + 
-LY  ~!j  In  a  logical  manner  ;  according  to  the  prin 
ciples  of  logic  or  the  laws  of  sound  reasoning. 

1620  T.  GRANGER  Dii'.  Logike  i.  xii.  143  Vpon  which  con 
sideration  Ramns  most  prudently,  and  truly  logically 
iudgeth  the  nature  of  the  argument.  1695  LD.  PRESTOS 
Boeth.  in.  134  It  is  most  logically  and  truly  concluded.  1717 
PKIOR  Alma  n.  109  From  hence  I  logically  gather,  The 
woman  cannot  live  with  either.  18x7  WHATELY  Logic  MI.  §  9 
(ed.  2)  163  His  argument,  Logically  developed,  will  stand 
thus.  1836  HOR.  SMITH  Tin  Trump.  (1869)  255  As  one  of 
his  parishioners  very  logically  remarked. 

Logicalness    fifdguc&likte).     [-NESS.]     The 

quality  of  being  logical. 

1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II  ;  and  in  recent  Diets. 

t  Lo'gicaster.  Obs.  rare-*.  [ad.  L.  type 
*logicaster,  f.  logicus  :  see  LOGIC  and  -ASTER.]  A 
'  petty  logician. 

1683  O.  U.  Par.  Ch.  no  Conventicles  7  This  Logicaster 
will  be  baffled. 

Logician  (Wdgi'JUn).  Forms  :  4  logissian, 
4-6  logieien,  5  -icion,-ycien,6  -ecien,  -yssion, 
6-7  -itian,  6-  logician,  [a.  F.  logieien  (i3th  c.), 
f.  logiqne  LOGIC  :  see  -ICIAN*.] 

1.  A  writer  on  logic  ;  a  student  of  logic. 

138*  WYCI.IF  Pref.  Ep.  66,  I  holde  my  pees  of  gramariens 
and  retorikts,  tiloferis,geometrers,  logissians  [ijBSlogiciens]. 
i43*-S<>  tr-  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  219  Thei  be  logiciones 
^iffenge  reason  of  either  thynge  a*  Plato  was  and  his 
folowers.  1474  CAXTON  C/iesse  100  Gramariens,  logyciens, 
maysters  of  lawe.  1530  PALSGR.  50  If  they  be  suche  as  the 
logiciens  call  abstractes.  1660  R.  COKE  Justice  Vind.  18 
Logicians  make  three  necessary  parts  or  terms  in  every"  pro 
position.  1736  BUTLER  Anal.  \.  iii.  78  Contradictory,  as  the 
logicians  speak,  to  virtue.  1827  WHATELV  Logic  i.  §  i  (ed.  2) 
22  The  logician's  object  being  not  to  lay  down  principles  by 
which  one  may  reason,  but  by  which  all  must  reason.  187(1 
JKVONS  Logic  Prim.  7  All  people  are  logicians  in  some 
manner  or  degree. 

2.  One  skilled  in  reasoning. 

1591  GREENE  Dispnt.  15  Thou  art  no  Logitian,  thou  canst 
not  reason  for  thy  selfe.  1630  BKATHWAIT  Eng.  Gentlem* 
(1641)  72  Then  wee  had  not  ..  a  subtill  Scotus  to  play  the 
Logician. 

tLogi'Cianer.  Obs.  Alsologicioner,-itioner, 
Sc.  logicinar.  [f.  prec.-f-ER1.  (For  the  form  cf. 
practitioner.}']  —  LOGICIAN.  Also,  one  who  is  study 
ing  logic. 

1548  PATTEN  Exfad.  Scotl.  M  iv,  Thear  is  no  good 
logicioner,  but  woold  think  [etc.].  1549  Compl.  Sect.  xx. 
183  The  sophist  logicinaris  per  chance  may  argou,  that  tua 
contrareis  can  nocht  be  baytht  false.  15155  T.  STAPLETON 
Fort>:  Faith  43  b,  Chose  then  now  whether  you  wil  be 
accompted  a  lyar  or  a  simple  logicioner.  1569  CROWLEY 
Soph.  Dr.  ly'afsoti  1.65  When  I  was  a  Logitioner  in  Oxford. 
1584  Copic  of  a  Letter  77  He  hath  store  ..  of  manic  fine 
wittes  and  good  Logitioners  at  his  commandment. 

Logicize  (V*dgittiz),  v.    rare.     [f.  LOGIC  or 

L.  /0;'/V-«J  +  -IZE.] 

1.  intr.  To  use  logical  argument,  employ  logic. 
1835  Blackw.  Mag.  XXXVIII.  525  Sac.  Hast  thou,  tell 

me,  the  spirit  of  Logic  within  ye?  Strep.  I  can't  logicize — 
no— but  I'll  pilfer  with  any.  1840  CARLYLE  Herpes  \\.  (1858) 
348  Intellect  is  not  speaking  and  logicising  :  it  is  seeing  and 
ascertaining.  1844  H.  P.  TAPPAN  Elem.  Logic  Pref.  5 
Reason,  .is  the  faculty  which  reasons  or  logicizes. 

2.  trans.  To  turn  into  logic,  nonet-use. 

1865  J.  H.  STIRLING  Secret  of  Hegel  L  200  Take  Hegel's 
widest,  .division of  Logic,  Nature,  Spirit :  the  last  subsumes 
the  second  under  the  first;  Spirit  logicises  Nature. 

Lo-gico-,  taken  as  comb,  form  of  LOGIC,  LOGICAL, 
in  the  sense  ( logical  and  .  .  .'. 

1810  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Rein.  (1838)  III.  383  Bishops, 
liturgies  [etc.],..  were,,  .with  celestial  patents,  wrapped  up 
in  the  womb  of  this  or  that  text  of  Scripture  to  be  exforci- 
pated  by  the  logico-obstetric  skill  of  High  Church  doctors, 

Logie  '  (Itf'gH.  -Sf.  [Of  unknown  origin.]  The 
open  space  before  a  kiln  fire  ;  =  KILLOGIE. 

rti?79  H.  GRAHAM  Writings  (1883'  II.  215  The  kill-ribs 
brake,  and  down  he  goes  with  a  vengeance  into  the  logic. 
a  1806  Yctts  of  G<nurie  xi.  in  Child  Ballads  IV.  175  2  He's 
sleeping  in  yon  logic.  1824  MAcTAGGAKT(7<x//i?i'*rf.  Encycl., 
Logie,  a  fire  in  a  snug  place  ;  a  snug  place  for  a  fire.  1862 
HISLOP  Prov.  Scot.  143  Mak  a  kiln  o't  and  creep  in  at  the 
logic.  1882  J.  WALKER  Jaunt  to  Anld  Reekie  234  Dirt- 
choked  its  loggie  Nae  longer  reeks. 

Logie-  (l^u'gi).  Theatr.  [Said  to  be  named 
from  David  Logie t  the  inventor  (Barrere  & 
Leland^.]  An  ornament  made  of  zinc,  intended 
\  to  give  the  effect  of  jewellery. 

1860  Comh.  Mag.  II.  239  note,  Bits  of  looking  glass,  not 
convex,  but  cut  in  facets  inwards,  like  the  theatrical  prna- 
[  nient  cast  in  zinc,  and  called  a  '  logic '.  1883  SALA  Living 
I  Lond.  483  The  plastering  of  girdles  with  zinc  '  logics  '. 

Loging,  obs.  form  of  LODGING  vbl.  sb. 

Logio,  erron.  form  of  LOGGIA. 

II  Logion  (V'gi^n).  PI.  logia  (V'gia).  [Gr. 
\6yiov  oracle,  f.  \6y-os  word.]  A  traditional  maxim 
of  a  religious  teacher  or  sage.  Chiefly  used  with 


reference  to  the  sayings  of  Jesus  contained  in  the 
collections  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  among 
the  sources  of  our  present  Gospels,  or  to  sayings 
attributed  to  Jesus  but  not  recorded  in  the  Gospels. 

[1587  GOI.DISG  De  Mornay  vi.  62  Marke  what  we  finde  in 
their  sayings  gathered  by  men  of  olde  time,  which  are 
commonly  called  Logia,  that  is  to  say,  Oracles.]  1875  M. 
ARNOLD  God  $  the  Bwle  vi.  321  The  logion.  is  given  by  two 
out  of  the  three  Synoptics.  Il'id.,  The  logia  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  1879  E.  A.  ABBOTT  in  Encycl.  Brit.  X.  815/2  It 
may  imply  that  he  [Papias],  as  others  had  done,  wrote  an 
interpretation  of  the  '  Logia  ',  accompanied  by  comments 
and  by  supplementary  traditions.  1887  H.  R.  HAWRIS 
Light  of  Ages  i.  i.  43  Its  [Buddhism's]  sacred  books  con 
sisting  of  the  words  of  Buddha  and  his  exploits,  the  Logia 
and  the  Acta.  1889  A.  P..  BRUCE  Kingd.  God  x.  235  The 
authenticity  of  this  logion  has  been  called  in  question. 

i  IiOgis.  Obs.  (Frequent  in  Caxton.)  In  5 
lo^d  gys(e,  logise,  lodgis,  -es,  lodygys.  [a.  OF. 
lords,  -els,  f.  loge-r  to  LODGE.]  A  lodging-place ; 
lemmings;  a  tent,  encampment ;  lair  (of  an  animal'. 

c  1477  CAXTON  yason  57  b,  Hering  in  euery  logise  where 
they  descended  tidinges  of  him.  1481  —  Godfrey  n  How 
the  turkes  of  Anthyoche  sprang  out,  and  assay  lied  the 
lodgyses  of  our  peple.  1484  —  Fables  of  /Esop  v.  ix, 
Nyghe  to  the  lodgys  of  the  lyon.  c  1489  —  Sonnes  of 
Aymon  xv.  362  Goo  seke  hym  in  his  lodges,  c  1500  Mcln- 
sine  xxxvi.  291  Of  them  were  slayn  XL.  Ml  &  more  and 
dured  the  batayll  vnto  euen  tyme,  that  they  withdrew  them 
eyther  other  part  to  theire  lodgyses. 

t  Logism,  Obs.  [ad.  Gr.  Ao-yttr^-os  calculation, 
reasoning,  f.  \oyi^-taOcu  to  count,  reckon,  conclude 
by  reasoning,  f.  \6y-os :  see  LOGOS.]  Reasoning. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Logism^  the  due  and  judicious 
understanding  of  a  thing,  formerly  considered  and  esteemed 
of,  according  to  reason.  Cot[grat'e].  1660  JER.  TAYLOR  Dnct. 
Dnbit.  n.  iii.  rule  xiv.  §  5  Tell  me  not  of  your  logisms  and 
syllogisms  ;  I  rely  upon  Scripture  alone.  1662  J.  CHANDLKR 
I'an  Helmonfs  Oriat.  19  Reasoning,  or  Logisme  (from 
whence  is  a  Syllogisme)  is  an  act  whereby  [etc.]. 

t  Legist.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  logist-a  or  Gr.  \oyiar~r)s, 
f.  ^oyi^-fff&at  (see  prec.).]  a.  An  expert  reckoner 
or  accountant,  b.  Gr.  Hist.  One  of  a  board  of 
Athenian  officials  (see  quot.  1656). 

1570  DEE  Math.  Pref>  5  The  common  Legist,  Recken- 
master,  or  Arithmeticien,  in  hys  using  of  Numbers.  1656 
BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Logist,  he  that  causeth  presidents  or 
notable  sayings  to  be  registred,  a  caster  of  accounts.  The 
Legists  among  the  Athenians,  .were  ten  men.  .to  whom  all 
such  as  had  ended  their  Office  of  Magistracy  . .  were  to 
render  an  account  of  all  such  occasions  as  they  had  then 
administration  of.  1680  J.  AUBREY  in  Lett.  Eminent  Persons 
(1813)  III.  472  Sr  Jonas  More  was  w'ith  him  [W.  Cmghtred, 
mathematician]  a  good  while,  and  learnt;  he  was  but  an 
ordinary  logist  before.  1735  DYCHE  &  PARDON  Diet.,  Logist, 
one  expert  in  Computation,  or  that  understands  Accompts. 

-legist,  an  ending  resulting  from  the  addition 
of  -IST  to  sbs.  in  -LOGY,  forming  sbs.  with  the 
general  sense  '  one  who  is  versed  in  — logy  '.  It 
is  now  the  only  living  formative  with  this  function, 
the  older  equivalents  -loger,  -fagian,  -logue  occur 
ring  only  in  very  few  words  (most  of  which  are 
obsolescent).  The  formation  is  mainly  English, 
though  a  few  examples,  as  ttymologiste,  chrono- 
logiste^  have  existed  in  Fr.  from  the  i6th  or  i;th  c., 
and  others,  as  zoologiste,  appear  first  in  the  I9th  c. 

Logistic  (hSd^i'stik),  a.  and  sb.     [ad.  med.L. 
logisticns  (whence  F.  logistique],  ad.  Gr.  Acryftmicur, 
f.  Ao7j'ft(70a(  to  reckon,  reason,  f.  Xo-yos  reckoning, 
account,  reason  :  see  LOGIC,  LOGOS.] 
A.  *//. 

1 1.  ?  Pertaining  to  reasoning ;  logical.   Obs. 

1628  JACKSON  Creed  ix.  vii.  §  6  Even  the  wisest  . .  writers 
oft-times  swallow  such  fallacies  in  historical  narrations  . .  as 
would  be  rejected  ..  were  they  exhibited  to  them  in  the 
simplicity  of  language  or  logistic  form.  1644  BLLWER 
Lhirol.  5  Men  that  are  borne  deafe  and  duml,e;  who  can 
argue.. rhetorically  by  signes,  and  with  a  kinde  of  mute  and 
logistique  eloquence  overcome  their  amaz'd  opponents. 

2.  Pertaining  to  reckoning  or  calculation. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Logist,  one  skill'd  in  the 
Logistick  Science,  i.  e.  the  Art  of  Reckoning,  or  casting 
Account.  1731  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  II.  115  The  Algebraic 
Mark,  which  denotes  the  Root  of  a  negative  Square,  hath 
its  Use  in  Logistic  Operations. 

3.  Math.    a.  In   logistic  curve,    fine,   spiral  = 
logarithmic.     Also  =  pertaining  to  a  logarithmic 
curve,    e.  g.    logistic    semi-ordinate.      b.  Logistic 
logarithms  :    logarithms  of  sexagesimal   numbers 
or  fractions  used  in  astronomical  calculations.     C. 
Logistic  numbers  (see  quot.  1882). 

17*7-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Logistic,  or  Logarithmic  line, 
a  curve  so  called,  from  its  properties  and  uses,  in  construct- 
in,;  and  explaining  the  nature  of  logarithms.  Ibid.,  There 
maybe  infinite  logistic  spirals.  Ibid.  s.  v.  Quadra  ture,'\\\is. 
space  intercepted  between  the  two  logistic  semiordi nates. 
1785  HUTTON  \title)  Mathematical  Tables;  Containing  the 
Common,  Hyperbolic,  and  Logistic  Logarithms.  1834  Nat. 
Philos.,  Astron.  xii.  226/1  (U.  K.  S.)  The  proportional,  or, 
as  they  are  sometimes  called,  logistic  logarithms.  i88a 
J.  W.  L.  GLAISHER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIV.  777/1  Logistic 
numbersvf,  the  old  name  for  what  would  now  be  called  ratios 
or  fractions. 
B.4& 

f  1.   A  calculator.    Obs. 

1633  W.  ROBINSON  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Set.  Men  (1841)  L  15 
A  more  exact  way  •  •  could  not  possibly  be  taken  than  by 
angles  taken  with  a  very  large  quadrant,  and  so  good  an 
artist  and  logistic  as  Snellius  was. 


LOGISTICAL. 

2.  Math.  A  logistic  curve. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  CycL  s.  v.,  The  logistic  will  never  con 
cur  with  the  axis,  except  at  an  infinite  distance.  Ibid., 
Quadrature  of  the  Logi.itic.  1773  HORSLKV  in  t'/til.  Trans. 
LXIV.  245  The  subtangent  of  the  atmospherical  logistic,  is 
the  length  of  a  column  of  such  a  fluid  as  I  have  supposed. 

3.  //.  (rarely  sit^.'>.     a.  The  art  of  arithmetical 
calculation  ;  the  elementary  processes  of  calcula 
tion,  as  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division,     b.  Logistical  or  sexagesimal  arithmetic. 

n,  1656  BLOUNT  Gfossogi'.,  I.cgistick,  the  Act  of  counting 
or  reckoning,  the  practice  of  Arithmetick,  or  that  part  thereof 
which  contains  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication  and 
Division.  1706  PuiLLM'S  (ed.  Kerseyl,  Logisticks,  the  same 
as  Logistical  Arithmetick;  but  some  apply  the  Term  to 
signify  the  first  general  Rules  in  Algebra.  1817  COLKBROOKK 
Algebra,  etc.  5  Paricarnidshtaca.,  eight  operations,  or 
modes  of  process  :  logistics  or  algorism.  1884  J.  Gow  Hist. 
Gk.  Klath.  iii.  65  [Plato]  is  on  many  occasions  careful  to  dis 
tinguish  the  vulgar  logistic  from  the  philosophical  arithmetic. 

b.  1801  Kncycl.  Brit.  Suppl.  1 1.  81  Logistics,  or  Logistical 
Arithmetic,  a  name  sometimes  employed  for  the  arithmetic  of 
sexagesimal  fractions,  used  in  astronomical  computations. 

Log'i'Stical,  #•  ?  Obs.  [f.  med.L.  logisticns 
(see  LOGISTIC  a.}  +  -AL.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  based  upon  reasoning  or  dis 
putation.     (L(.  LOGISTIC  i.) 

1644  BULWER  C/iii'oa,  3  The  Logisticall  motions  that 
appear  in  the  Hands  of  Disputants.  1653  R.  SANDKKS  Phy- 
siogn.  214  That  Logistical  or  rational  facultle  of  the  soul. 
1833  AVw  Monthly  Mag.  XXXVIII.  13  A  question  that 
depended  upon  no  abstruse  or  logistical  reasoning. 

2.  Pertaining  to  calculation.    r=  LOGISTIC  2. 

1570  BILI.INGSLEY  Euclid  XL  xxxiv.  349  Ye  may  vse  the 
logistical  secret  of  approching  nere  to  the  preci>e  verytye. 
1640  WILKINS  Nciu  Planet  x.  (1707)  272  The  Sacred  Story. . 
does  so  exactly  agree  with  the  Conversions  of  Heaven,  and 
Logistical  Astronomy. 

3.  Math.   =  LOGISTIC  3. 

1653  SHAKERLKY  (titles  Tabular  Britanmcae :  The  British 
Tables  :  Wherein  is  contained  Logistical  Arithmetick,  tlie 
Doctrine  of  the  Sphere^  Astronomical)  Chronologic  [etc.". 
Ibid,  i  Chap.  i.  Of  Logisticall  Multiplication  and  Division. 
Ibid.  2  A  new  Table  of  Logistical  Logarithmes.  1706  PHIL 
LIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Logistical  Arithmetick ,  was  formerly  the 
Arithmetick  of  Sexagesimal  Fractions.  . .  It  is  now  taken  by 
some  for  the  expeditious  Arithmetick  of  Logarithms,  by 
which  all  the  Trouble  of  Multiplication  and  Division  is 
sav'd.  1709-29  MANDEY  Syst.  Math.,  .-lr/M.  74  Astrono 
mical  [Arithmetic],  which  sometimes  also  is  called  Logistical. 
Ibid,  78  Of  Logistical  Addition  [i.e.  addition  of  degrees, 
minutes,  seconds,  etc. ;  of  years,  days,  hours,  etc.].  1777 
SHUCKBURGH  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXVI  I.  586  note,  This  table 
bears  some  analogy  to  the  tables  of  logistical  logarithms. 

Logistics,  sb.  pll\  see  LOGISTIC  B.  3. 

Logistics  (Jodgi-stiks),  sb.pl?  [ad.  F.  logis- 
tit/ue,  f.  loge-r  to  quarter,  LODGE,  or  logis  Louis: 
see  -ISTIC,]  (See  quot.  1898.) 

1879  R.  TAYLOR  Destruct.  $•  Kcconstr.  v.  47,  I  have  written 
of  him  [Johnston]  as  a  master  of  logistics.  \9goCi'tttnry 
Mag.  Feb.  570/2  The  marches  of  Sherman  disturbed  all 
previous  axioms  of  logistics.  1898  Athenxiini  10  Sept.  341 
Strategy  is  the  art  of  handling  troops  in  the  theatre  of  war; 
tactics  that  of  handling  them  on  the  field  of  battle.  ..  The 
French  have  a  third  process,  which  they  call  logistics,  the 
art  of  moving  and  quartering  troops,  i.  e.,  quartermaster- 
general's  work.  1901  Biackw.  Mag.  Jan.  3/1  To  the  small 
commandos,  say  of  from  50  to  300  men,  'hanging  about '  is 
the  beginning  and  end  of  logistics. 

Logitioner,  variant  of  LoOICIAtfEB. 

Logocracy  (l^gp'krasi).  [f.  Gr.  \oyo-s  word  + 
-CBACY.]  A  community  or  system  of  government 
in  which  words  are  the  ruling  powers. 

1804-6  SYD.  SMITH  Mor.  Philos.  (1850)  104  Instruments 
which  overturn  the  horrible  tyranny  of  adjectives  and  sub 
stantives,  and  free  the  mind  from  the  chains  of  that  logocracy 
in  which  it  is  so  frequently  enslaved.  1807-8  \V.  IRVING 
Sal  mag.  (1824)  108  Their  government  is  a  pure  unadulter 
ated  logocracy,  or  government  of  words. 

LogOCyclic  (l^gBM'klik),  a.  and  sb.  Math,  [f. 
Gr.  Ao7o-s  ratio  +  /cii/fA-oscircle  +  -ic.]  a.  adj.  Only 
in  logocyclic  curve,  a  crnnodal  circular  cubic,  whose 
equation  is  (x*+y*)  (ta—x)  -  c?x.  b.  sb.  A  logo- 
cyclic  curve. 

1858  J.  BOOTH  in  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  IX,  257  A  new  curve, 
which  I  have  called  the  £qgw^&C«rtw,™ntheMmiIarky 
of  many  of  its  properties  to  those  of  the  circle,  and  fftun  its 
use  in  representing  numbers  and  their  logarithms.  Ibid.  261 
The  entire  length  of  the  logocyclic  is  equal  to  [etc.]. 

II  Logodae-dalus.  Obs.   PI.  -i.    Also  in  angli 
cized  form  logodaedale.     [mod.L.,  a.  Gr,  Xo7o5at- 
5a\os,  f.  \o7o-s  +  5at5a\os  cunning.]     One  who  is    } 
cunning  in  words. 

1611  ?B.  JONSON  in  CoryaCs  Crudities  Charac.  Authour,    i 
He  is  a  great  and  hold  Carpenter  of  Words  or  (to  express 
him  in  one  like  his  owne)  a  Logod^dale.   1650  TRAIT  CovtM,.    , 
Song  Sol.  iv.  3(1660)  III.  353  Those  Logoclfcedah,  learned     { 
Asses,  that  prophanely  disdain  at  the  stately  plainness  of    \ 
Gods  blessed  Book.     1664  EVELYN  tr.  Frearfs  Arc/tit,  etc. 
121  Least  whitest  I  thus  discourse  of  the  Accomplishments 
of  our  Artists..!  my  self  be  found  Logoda;dalus. 

So  -j*  IiOg'odse'dalist. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Logodzdalist,  an  Inventer  or  Forger 
of  new  Words,  and  strange  Terms.  1806  J.  LESLIE  D'cf- 
Synon.  Words  s.v.  Words  *  Inventor  of  words,  logodaedahst. 

Logodaedaly  (Ipg^drdaliX  rare.  [ad.  late  L. 
logodxdalia,  a.  Gr.  Ao-yoSatSaAm,  f.  \oyo5ai8a\os 
(see  prec.).]  Cunning  in  words  ;  skill  in  adorning 
a  speech ;  '  verbal  legerdemain '. 

1727  BA.LKY  vol.  II,  Logodaedaly,  a  goodly  ^hcv  and 
flourish  of  Words,  without  mu<  h  malt1 
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Aids  Rcfl.  .\Iiii.  (1836)  114  For  one  instance  of  mere  logo 
machy  I  could  bring  ten  instances  of  Logoda:daly,  or  verbal 
Legerdemain. 

t  Logodiarrhe.  Also  8,  9  in  Diets,  logo- 
diarrhoea,  [f.  Gr,  \vyo-s  word  f  £ta/>poiadiarrl.u.<n. 
Cf.  F.  logodiarrhee^\  A  flux  cr  flow  of  words. 

1624  BI-.  MOUNTAGU  Gagg  Pref.  p»p  4  b,  A  rambling  logo- 
diarrhe  without  wit  or  reason.  1727  I!AH.KV  vol.  II,  Log<'- 
diarrhoea.  [1856  MAYNK  /.".r/os.  Le.i'.,  Logodiarrlnfti.  So 
1889  Syii.  Soc.  /_<M-.] 

Logofascinated,  ///.  a.  noiiie-wJ.  [hybi id 
f.  Gr.  \oyo-s  word.]  1'  ascinaled  by  words. 

1652  URQ.UHART  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  231  The  logofascinated 
spirits  of  the.  .hearers,  .were  so  on  a  sudden  sealed  upon. 

Logogram  (IfgJgrsem).     [f.  Gr.  \6yo-s  word 

+  -GUAM. 

In  sense  i  substituted  (owing  to  association  with  anagram, 
lipograw,  etc.)  for  bforraph,  which  in  this  sense  is  itself 
a  mistake  for  Logogriph.\ 

1.  =  LoGOGKll'H. 

1820  HEBER  Let.  i  Apr.  in  Life  (1830)  II.  19  If  you  are 
not  much  in  the  habit  of  composing  logograms,  you  can 
hardly  conceive  how  many  words  a  single  well-chosen  r.onn 
may  be  coaxed  into.  For  instance,  how  many  are  there  in 
steam-boat?  1861  H.  B.  WIIEATLKY  (title)  Of  Anagrams, 
. .  Lipograms,  Chronograms,  Logograms,  Palindromes. 

2.  A  sign  or  character  representing  a  word  ;  in 
Phonography,  a  word-letter  ;  a  single  stroke  which, 
for  brevity's  sake,  represents  a  word. 

1840  I.  PITMAN  Man.  Phonography  §  159  ("1845)  46  The 
hooked  "'r  is  used  as  a  logogram  for  -very.  1870  —  1'lwnet. 
Man.  126  The  following  ingenious  exercise  is  composed 
entirely  of  Logograms. 

Hence  Logogramma  'tic  a.,  pertaining  to  logo 
grams  ,  sense  l). 

1820  HKBKR  Let.  i  Apr.  in  Life  (1830)  1 1.  19  The  whimMc.d 
contrast  which  this  Logogrammatic  fierserksgangr  presented 
to  the  parallel  exploit  of  Coleridge,  who  wrote  his  Kubla- 
Khan  under  the  effects  of  opium. 

Logograph  (Ip's^gnif).    f-  as  Prec-  +  -GRATM. 

Cf.  Gr.  Ao707p<i</>os  (see  next).] 
H  1.  Used  erroneously  for  LoQOGRlPH, 
Some  mod.  edd.  of  Jonson   Underwoods  Ixi.  have   i<>^t>- 
graphes  where  the  original  eil.  has  loeogrtyhcs. 

17^7  Monthly  Mag.  III.  468  The  Masquerade  ;  or,  a  Col 
lection  of  New  Epigrams,  I.ogographs  [etc.]. 

2.  Phonography.  A  character  or  combination  of 
characters  representing  a  word  ;    =  JLoGOGltAM  2. 

1888  I.  PIT.MAN  Man.  Phonography  §  190.  68. 

3.  =LOG()TYPK. 

1872  W.  SKI.KN  Early  Typography  4:16  It  is  an  existing 
book,  nearly  two  hundred  years  old,  one  half  of  which  is 
printed  with  movable  wooden  letters,  logographs,  and  words. 

4.  =I,OGOGItAI'HEK  2.  rare  (in  quot.  trausf.  . 
1862  LATHAM  Channel  fsl.  ill.  xviii.  (ed.  2)  417  The  philo 
sophy,  .or  mythology  of  the  Welsh  bards  and  logographs. 

5.  Ail  instrument  for  giving  a  graphic  represen 
tation  of  speech-sounds. 

18^9  G.  PRESCOTT  SJ>.  Telephone  295  For  recording  vocal 
impulses  one  of  the  most  sensitive  instruments  is  the  logo- 
graph,  invented  by  W.  H.  liarlow,  F.K..S. 

Hence  Lo'gograpli  <'.  trans.,  to  print  with  logo 
types. 

1843  Biographical  Diet.  II.  n.  576  A  second  edition  ap 
peared  in  1764  and  a  third  in  1797  9  twhich  being  lu-"- 
graphed,  or  printed  with  a  separately  cast  type  for  every 
word,  was  reissued  in  iSoi>. 

Loffograplier  (V&f'^r^^J)'  [^  ^e  ^~  i°g°~ 
graph-its  accountant  (a.  Gr.  *.ofo-fpd<l>-os  prose- 
writer,  speech-writer,  f.  Ao7o-s  word,  speech,  ac 
count  +  -ypatyos  -writer)  +  -ER  1 :  see  -GBAPHEB.] 

f  1.  A  lawyer's  clerk  ;  an  accountant.   Ots.~  " 


Accompts. 

2.  Cr.  Antiij.  A  writer  of  traditional  history  m 

prose. 

1846  GROTE  Greece-  t.  iv.  I.  117  The  adventures  which  the 
ancient  poets,  epic,  lyric,  and  tragic,  and  the  Jogographers 
after  them,  connect  with  the  name  of  the  Argeian  ID.  1868 
GLADSTONE  7«i'.  Mimdi  viii.  (1870)  265  Pherecydes,  an 
Athenian  logographer  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ. 
1875  JOVVKTT  Plata  (ed.  2)  III.  42  After  the  manner  of  tl 
early  logographers,  turning  the  Iliad  into  prose.  1880 
En'ycl.  Hrit.  XI.  634/1  Hellanictis,  the  most  important  of 
the  Greek  logographers. 

3.  Gr.  Antiq.  A  professional  speech-writer. 
1853  GROTE  Greece  It.  Ixxxvii.  XI.  380  Before  he  [Demo. 

sthenes]  acquired  reputation  as  a  public  adviser,  he  was 
already  known  as  a  logographer,  or  composer  of  discourses 
to  be  delivered  either  by  speakers  in  the  public  assembly 
or  by  litigants  in  the  Dikastery.  1881  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  531  1  he 
plain  man,  intending  to  go  to  law,  addressed  himself  to  a 
professional  speech-writer,  or  '  logographer  . 

4.  One  who  practises  or  is  skilled  in  logography. 
1860  in  WORCESTER  citing  Smyth. 

Logographic  (Vgogns'fik),  <*•  [f-  LOGOGBAPHY 
+  -1C.     Cf.  Gr.  Ao707pa</>!«os.] 
1.  Pertaining  to  logography  (see  LOGOGBAPHY  \  . 


1825  COLLIIIUCL 


men  of  the  Types,  at  the  Logographic  Printing  Office.  1882 
PEBODY  Eng.  Journalism  xiu.  94  John  Walter,  .set  all  the 
printers  in  London  by  the  ears  with  his  whim  about  logo- 
graphic  printing. 


LOGOMACHIST. 

2.  Consisting  of  characters  or  signs,  each  of  which 
singly  represents  a  complete  word. 

1801  J.  HAGER  Babylon.  Inscript.  53  Goguet  makes  no  dis 
tinction  between  hieroglyphic, and, as  I  call  them,  monogram- 
malic  or  logographic  characters.  1828  Du  PONCLAU  Chinesi; 
Syst.  Writing  (1838)  no,  I  would  not  call  the  Chinese 
characters  a  syllabic,  but  a  logographic  system  of  writing. 

So  Logfogfra  phical  a.         1828-32  in  WEBSTER. 

Logographically  (Vgograrnkali),  aitv.  [(. 
prec.  +  -LY  -.]  In  a  logographic  manner. 

1783  H.  JOHNSON  (title]  An  Introduction  to  Logography 
..  .Printed  logographically  and  sold  by  J.  Walter.  1804  W. 
TAYLOR  in  Crit.  Rev.  III.  506  The  want  of  variety  in  their 
rhymed  letter-press  is  so  obvious  that  it  may  be  thought 
they  might  print  all  their  poetry  logographically,  with 
stereotype  hemistichs.  1828  Du  PONCEAU  Chinese  Syst. 
Writingin  Itcannot  be  written  with  the  Chinese  character 
logographically. 

Logography  Vgc'giafi).  fad.Gr.  \nyoypa<pia, 
{.  Ao-vo-s  speech  +  -ypaijna  writing.  Cf.  1'.  logo- 
graphic^ 

1.  (See  quot.  1 783.) 

1783  H.  JOHNSON  (titL )  An  Introduction  to  Logography  : 
or,  the  art  of  arranging  and  composing  for  printing  with 
words  intire,  their  radices  and  terminations,  instead  of 
single  letters.  1796  Mod.  Gulliver's  Trav.  198,  1  then 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  beauties  of  Liliputian  ortho  and 
logography.  1841  fenny  Cyel.  XIX.  16/1  Logography.. is 
merely  a  modification  of  block-printing.  188^  Pox  UOURNK 
Kng.  Newspapers  1.  255  A  new  [c  1783]  printing  process 
known  as  logography. 

2.  A  method  of  long-hand  reporting,  in  which 
several  reporters  were  employed,  each  taking  down 
a  few  words  in  succession. 

1842  P>KAM>K  Diet.  Sii.  etc.,  Logogrttphy,  a  system  of 
taking  down  the  words  of  an  orator  without  having  recourse 
to  sliurt-haml.  u hich  was  put  in  practice  during  the  French 
revolution. 

Logogriph  (lf'g<"grif).  Forms:  6  <j  logo- 
gryphe,  7-9  -iphe,  9  -iff,  7-  logogriph.  [ad.  F. 
logogriphti  f.Gr.Ao'yo-y  woid  -f  7pf</>osiishing-basket, 
riddle.]  A  kind  of  enigma,  in  which  a  certain 
word,  and  other  words  that  can  be  formed  out  of 
all  or  nny  of  its  letters,  are  to  be  guessed  from 
synonyms  of  them  introduced  into  a  set  of  verses. 
Occasionally  used  for :  Any  anagram  or  puzzle  in 
volving  anagrams. 

1597-8  !>!•.  H.U.I..W.  iv.  i.  33  Worse  than  the  Logogrj-phes 
of  later  times,  Or  Hundit.-tb  Kiddles  shak't  to  sleeue-lesse 
rimes,  a  1637  IJ.  JONSON  Undtrwoods,  J:.iecr.  upon  I  nlcan 
^4(1640)  liib,  Had  I.  .weav'dfiftytomesOf  Logogriphes, or 
curious  Pallindromes.  1765  H.W  w.roi  K  Lei.  to  Lady  Her. 
vey  21  Nov.  Lett.  (1857'  IV.  439  All  I  can  suid  your  ladyship 
is  a  very  pretty  logofiriphe,  made  by . .  Madame  du  1  >effand. 
1770  Fox  in  J.  H.  je-se  G.  Sehvyn  $  Contcmp.  (1843)  II. 
308,  I  gained  great  credit  there  by  £ue~sing  a  logogryphe. 
1813  W.  TAVI.OR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XXXVI.  417  A  logo- 
giiph  ..  describes  not  a  word  only,  but  all  the  included 
words,  which  any  portion  of  its  letters  can  spell.  1835 
Tail's  Mag.  II.  808  A  sort  of  logogriff  not  worthy  of  solu 
tion.  1867-77  ti.  F.  CHAMBKKS  .{str<vi.  I.  xii.  i  }6  The 
original  discovery  was  announced  to  Kepler  in  the  following 
logogriph.  1884  J.  PAVNE  1001  .\ts.  VII.  210  note,  The 
clue  to  this  logogriph  lies  in  the  numerical  value  of  the 
letters  forming  the  key-word. 

Hence  logogri-phic  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  logo- 
giiphs,  of  the  nature  of  a  logogriph. 

1814  Q.  Ken.  X.  464  I'.y  dropping  r  [from  Borla<e],  and 
changing  fm'into  us,  we  have  the  ingenious  logogriphic  title 
of  Sir  Bolus. 

Logolatry  (1/gflatri).  [f.  Gr.  A^O-S  word  + 
-LATHY.]  '  Worship  '  of  words  ;  unreasonable  re 
gard  for  words  or  for  verbal  truth. 

1810  COLKKIDGE  in  Lit.  Kent.  (18391  1V-  3°5.[Neo-Pla- 
tonism  is]  but  one  fanciful  process  of  hypostasi/ing  logical 
conceptions  and  generic  terms.  In  Proclus  it  is  Logolatry 
run  mad.  1846  K.  MIAI.L  in  Xonconf.  VI.  45  Many  good 
people  are  exceedingly  prone  to  logolatry.  They  get  hold 
of  a  good  word,  representing  a  thing  good  in  itself,  and  then 
conclude  that  every  object  to  which  that  word  may  be  ap 
plied,  is  a  good  thing.  1890  Jriil.  Edite.  i  Mar.  145/1  An 
almost  morbid  tendency  to  literal  truthfulness,  or,  as  the 
writer  calls  it,  'logolatry'. 

Logology  (^'gC'lodS1)'  U-  ^'r'  Ao7o-s  (see 
LOGOS)  +  -\o-fia  discourse  :  see  -LOGY.] 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  LOGOS.    (Only  as  the  title 
of  two  books  in  the  iSth  c.) 

1726  J.  JEFFKRY  (title)  Logology.  on  John  i.  i. 

2.  The  science  of  words,  rare. 

1820  Gent/.  Mag.  XC.  I.  208  Perhaps  the  following  little 
attempt  at  Philology  (Logology:)  may  not  be  deemed  an 
inadmissible  trifle.  1878  Tinsley's  Mag.  XXIII.  isg^One. 
of  our  most  esteemed  modern  authorities  in  '  logology^'. 

Logomach.  (Ifgfoudc).    [acl-  ^r'  Ao7ojmx-oj 

adj.,  f.  Aoyos  word  (see  LOGOS)  +  >*ax-,  paxtaeai 
to  fight.]  One  who  fights  about  words. 

1865  Corn/i.  Mag.  XL  483  The  great  logomach  of  Hippo. 

Logomachical  (Ip:g0markikal),  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ic  +  -AL.]  Disposed  to  logomachy. 

1830  Westn:.  Kev.  XII.  4°5  Mr-  Galt  ••  is  familiar  with 
those  . .  variations  from  the  general  standard  which  occur 
among  his.  .logomachical  countrymen. 

Logomachist  (l^g^Tnakiat).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-1ST.]  One  addicted  to  logomachy;  one  who  dis 
putes  about  verbal  subtleties. 

1825  COLIIRIDGE  in  Lit.  Kem.  (1839)  IV.  272  If  I  met  with 
a  disputatious  word-catcher  or  logomachist.  1882  Pall 
MallG.  ii  May  3/t  One  feels  inclined  ..  to  ask  like  some 
old  logomachUt  what  he  exactly  means  by  'is'. 

51-2 
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Logomachize  (tygp-maktiz],  v.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -IZE.J  inlr.  To  indulge  in  logomachy.  Hence 
Logo-machizing  ppl.  a. 

1830  Eraser's  Ulag.  1.592  The.  .incomprehensible  cackle 
of  logomachising  ganders. 

Logomachy  (Ipg^maki).  Forms  :  6-7  logo- 
raachie,  7-  logomachy;  also  7-8  in  Latin  form 
logomachia.  PI.  -ies  ;  also  8  -ys.  [ad.  Gr.  Ao7o- 
fjLa\iat  f.  \vyo-s  word  +  -/#ix/a  fighting.] 

1.  Contention  about  words ;  an  instance  of  this. 
1569  J.  SANFOBD  tr.  Agrippas  Van,  Artes  16^  Of  so  high 

a  science  they  have  made  a  certaine  Logomachie.  1675  T. 
TULLY  Let.  Baxter  16  Which  you  seem  to  place  amongst 
your  Logomachies,  or  Logicall  notions.  1711  tr.  Werenfcls 
(.title)  A  Discourse  of  Logomachys,  or  Controversies  about 
Words.  1716  M.  DAVIES  Athcn.  Brit.  III.  Arianism-z^ 
The  Sophistry  call'd  Logomochia  \sic\  or  punning  with  and 
upon  Words.  ij»*Sn.v/v.L/fisf.  Quakers  (ijgs)  I.H.  122  This 
quarrel  tending  to  vain  logomachies  . .  ended  in  confusion. 
1848  MILL  Pol.Econ.  m.  xv.  §  i  (1876)  341  The  reproach  of 
logomachy  which  is  brought  . .  against  the  speculations  of 
political  economists.  1882  M.  ARNOLD  Irish  Ess.  Pref.  p.  xi, 
The  barren  logomachies  of  Plato's  Thestttus  are  relieved 
by  half  a  dozen  immortal  pages.  1901  Contemp.  Rw.  Aug. 
289  It  shows  how  much  of  mere  logomachy  there  is  in  these 
disputes. 

2.  ?  U.S.  {  A  game  of  cards  each  containing  one 
letter  with  which  words  are  formed'  (Cent.  Dirt,). 

t  Logomacice.   Obs.  rare  —  1,     [as  if  ad.  Gr. 

or  pertaining  to  logomachy,  f.  \oyofj.ax<>$  LoGO- 
MACH.]  (See  quot.) 

1646  SALTMARSH  Some  Drops  in.  Smoke  in  Temple  56 
You  criticise  on  words;..!  wonder  you  ..  have  leisure  for 
that,  this  is  logomacice,  or  word -fighting. 

Logomania  ^Vg^mJ'-nia).  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr. 
Aoyo-s  •+-  fjiavia  madness.]  A  form  of  insanity  in 
which  there  is  a  great  loquacity  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

LogOrua  Iliac,  nonce-wd.  [f.  Gr.  ^070-5  word 
+  MANIAC.]  One  who  is  insanely  interested  in 
words. 

1870  H.  GKKEN  Shaks.  fy  Emblem  Writers  103  We  have 
outgrown  the  customs  of  those  logo-maniacs,  or  word-wor 
shippers,  whom  old  Ralph  Cud  worth,  .seems  to  have  had  in 
view. 

ZiOgOmeter1  (Ife-m/UO.  [f.  Gr.  Aoyo-s  (in 
the  sense  of  ratio)  + -METER.]  a.  (See  quot.) 

1842  DK  MORGAN  in  Graves  Life  Sir  JK  A'.  Hamilton 
(1889)  III.  248  It  is  of  course  the  a  priori  introduction  of 
what  answers  to  the  logarithm  of  a  number,  which  I  call  the 
logometerof  a  line  given  in  magnitude  and  direction.  Ibid., 
Hy  As  is  meant  the  line  whose  logometer  is  B  x  logom.  A. 
b.  Applied  to  Wollaston's  'logometric  scale' 
for  chemical  equivalents. 

1855  in  OGILVIE,  Suppl.    1860  in  WORCESTER  (citing  Gent/. 

Logometer2  \\?^ 
f.  LOG  sb.i  +  -(O)METEK.] 

In  recent  Diets. 


[A  hybrid   word 
A  patent  log  for  ships. 


Logometric  (Vgome-trik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  Ao-yo-s 
ratio  +  ncrp-ov  measure  +  -1C.]  Indicating  ratios 
by  measurement.  Used  by  \Yollaston  to  designate 
his  '  scale  '  for  the  graphic  representation  of  chemical 
equivalents.  Hence  Iiogrome-tricaltf.  (inthe  same 
sense),  Logrome'trically  adv. 

1813  WOLLASTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  CIV.  15  Those  who  are 
acquainted  .  .  with  the  use  of  logarithms  as   measures  of    | 
ratios..  will  not  need  to  be  told  that  all  the  divisions  are 
logometric.     Ibid.  17  In  the  engraved  scale  of  equivalents, 
the  ratios  of  the>e  numbers  are  represented  by  logometric 
intervals  at  which  they  are  placed.     Ibid.,  The  slider..  is 
logometrically  divided.     1827  FAKADAV  Chent.  Matiip.  xxii.     ; 
555  'I'he  scale  is  the   logometric   Hue  of  numbers.      1855 
OGILVIE,  Suppl.,  Logons  trical. 

11  Logoneurosis  (lpg<raifl*r£u'sis).  [f.Gr.\6yo-s  ! 

word  +  NEUROSIS.]     A  nervous  disorder  causing  de- 
fective  memory  of  words. 

1857  m  DUNCLISON  Mtti.  Lex.  1878  tr.  Zicmsscns  CycL 
Med.  XIV.  613  The  two  ideas  of  logoneurosis  and  lalopathy 
consequently  do  not  cover  each  other. 

Logononiy  (l^tornSmi).  nonce-wd,  [f.  as  prec. 
after  A0TBOMOMY.1  The  science  of  language. 

1803  J.  STEWAKT  (title)  Opus  maximum  :  Logonomy;  or, 
the  science  of  language. 

Logopa'ndocie.  nonce-ivd.    [f.  Gr.Xo^o-s  word 
+  iravooKtia  the  trade  of  an  innkeeper.]    Readiness    j 
to  admit  words  of  all  kinds. 

1652  URQUIIAKT  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  198  The  systeme  of  a 
language,  which,  by  reason  of  its  logopandocie,  may  de 
servedly  be  intituled  Th«  Univer.sal  Tongue. 

LogOpathy  J&#'paJ>i).  Path.  [f.  Gr.  \oyo-s 
word  +  -I'ATHY.]  A  morbid  affection  of  the  speech 
(Syd.  Soc.  Lex?). 

1878  tr.  Ziemsseifs  Cycl.^Ied.  XIV.  613  But  as  soon  as 
the  formation  of  thoughts  is  disturbed  it  becomes  a  question 
of  dyslogia  and  logopathy. 

II  Logos  iV'gP3)-  Theol.  and  Philos.  [Gr.  Ao-yos 
word,  speech,  discourse,  reason,  f.  Ao?-,  ablaut- 
variant  of  Ac-y-  in  \ty-tiv  to  say.]  A  term  used  by 
Greek  (esp.  Hellenistic  and  Neo-Platonist)  philo 
sophers  in  certain  metaphysical  and  theological 
applications  developed  from  one  or  both  of  its 
ordinary  senses  (  reason  *  and  *  word  '  ;  also  adopted 
in  three  passages  of  the  Johanninc  writings  of  the 
N.T.  (where  the  English  versions  render  it  by 


'Word*)  as  a  designation  of  Jesus  Christ ;  hence 
employed  by  Christian  theologians,  esp.  those  who 
were  versed  in  Greek  philosophy,  as  a  title  of  the 
Second  Person  of  the  Trinity.  By  mod.  writers 
the  Gr.  word  is  used  untranslated  in  historical  ex 
positions  of  ancient  philosophical  speculation,  and 
in  discussions  of.  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  its 
philosophical  aspects. 

1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  v.  52  We  cal  him  Logos,  which 
some  translate  word  or  Speech,  and  othersom  Reason.  1647 
H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  n.  i.  xxiv.  79  That  inward  awfull 
Majestic  Hight  Logos,  whom  they  term  great  sonne  of  God. 
1710  WATERLASU  Eight  Serm.  243  Origen.  .thence  draws 
an  Argument  for  the  Eternity  of  the  Logos  or  Word.  1831-3 
E.  BURTON  Eccl.  Hist.  xvii.  (1845)  375  Plato  never  imagined 
this  Logos  or  Mind  to  be  a  person  in  the  sense  in  whkh 
Christians  believe  the  Son  of  God  to  be  a  person,  a  1834 
COLERIDGK  £/Y.  Rew.  (1838)  III.  158  If  Christ  be  that  Logos 
or  Word  that  was  in  the  beginning.  1882  S.  D.  F.  SALMOSD 
in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIV.  803/2  Heraclitus  holds  that  nothing 
material  can  be  thought  of  without  this  Logos,  but  he  does 
not  conceive  the  Logos  itself  to  be  immaterial.  Ibid.  804/1 
The  Logos  of  the  Stoics  is  a  reason  in  the  world  gifted  with 
intelligence,  and  analogous  to  the  reason  in  man.  Ibid.^ 
His  [Philo's]  Logos  is  the  representative  of  the  world  to 
God  as  well  as  of  God  to  the  world. 
b.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1839  I.  TAYLOR  Anc.  Ckr.  I.  u.  150  Man  ..shall,  .under 
the  conduct  of  the  Logos-Redeemer,  reascend  to  his  source. 
1865  tr.  Strauss  s  New  Life  Jesus  I.  i.  vi.  30  They  are  mere 
explanations  of  the  Logos-_theory.  1874  Supernatural  Relis:. 

II.  in.  i.  340  'I'he  dogmatic  system  of  the  Logo.i  Gospel  did 
not  admit  of  more  than  mere  reference  to  it.     1883  SCHAI-F 
Hist.  Ch.  II.  Ixxii.  555  This  extension  of  the  Logos  revela 
tion  explains  the  high  estimate  which  some  of  the  Greek 
fathers. .put  upon  the  Hellenic.. philosophy. 

Hence  Logos-ship,  the  dignity  and  office  of  the 
Logos. 

1895  Expositor  Sept.  163  The  logos-ship  was  attributed  to 
Jesus. 

Logothete  <Jrg<%~0-  Wst.  [ad.  med.L.  logo- 
theta,  ad.  Gr.  XoyoOfTijs,  primarily  *  one  who 
audits  accounts'  (L.  &  So.),  f.  ^.070-5  account  + 
<?«-,  stem  of  rt&evat  to  set  +  agent-suffix  -T»;S.]  The 
designation  of  various  functionaries  under  the  By 
zantine  emperors;  applied  esp.  (also  in  the  Norman 
kingdom  of  Sicily)  to  a  high  official  corresponding 
to  the  'chancellor '  of  Western  kingdoms. 

[c  1000  /KLFRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  164/35  LofOtktta, 
Semotman.]  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  «$•  F.  liii.  (18691  III.  286 
Which  the  great  logothete  or  chancellor  of  the  empire  was 
directed  to  prepare.  1862  KISGTOS  Fredk.  //,  II.  xviii.  446 
Logothete  of  Sicily,  and  Protonotary.  1864  KINGSLKY 
Rom.  <$•  Tent.  viii.  217  He  can  talk  Latin,  and  perhaps 
Greek,  as  well  as  one  of  those  accursed  man-eating  Grendels, 
a  Roman  lawyer,  or  a  logothete  from  Ravenna. 

Logotype  (Ip'gdtoip).  Printing,  [f.  Gr.  \6yo-s 
word  +  TYPE.]  A  type  containing  a  word,  or  two 
or  more  letters,  cast  in  one  piece. 

a  1816  EARL  STANHOPE  in  Hansard  T%pograj>hia  (i&25> 
477,  I  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  contrive  a  new  pair  of 
composing  cases,  .introducing  a  new  set  of  double  letters 
[these  were  on,  of,  tot  ret  rt«,  //i,  ///,  se',  they  were  not 
printed  as  ligatures],  which  I  denominate  logotypes;  and 
rejecting  altogether  the  double  letters  ff,  fi,  fl,  ffi,  fll,  ft,  ct, 
formerly  occupying  room  in  the  cases,  but  used  so  seldom 
that  [etc.].  1880  rrinting  Times  15  Feb.  41/2  The  use  of 
logotypes  does  rather  enhance  than  lower  the  cost  of  print 
ing.  1892  rail  Malt  G.  22.  Jan.  3/2  Are  the  Corean  letters 
or  logotypes  as  numerous  as  the  Chinese  ? 
b.  Comb. 

1824  J.  JOHNSON  Typogr.  II.  vi.  107  The  logotype  system 
was  once  attempted  at  the  Times  office,  but  soon  abandoned. 
1896  H.  HAKT  in  Collect.  Ser.  HI.  (O.  H.  S.)  407  The  Times 
newspaper  was  started  in  order  to.. show  that  logotype- 
printing  was  the  only  proper  way  to  print ! 

Hence  Lo-g-otypy^LoGOGRAPHV  I. 

1824  WATTS  Bibliotkeca^  Index  Subjects^  Logography,  or 
Logotypy,  the  art  of  uniting  several  characters  into  a  single 
type. 

IiO'g-roll,  v.  [Back-formation  from  LOG- 
KOLLING.]  a.  trans.  To  procure  the  passing  of 
(a  bill)  by  log-rolling,  b.  To  approach  (a  poli 
tician)  with  the  view  of  getting  his  political  co 
operation,  c.  intr.  To  engage  in  log-rolling. 

1835  L).  CROCKETT  Tour  120  My  people  don't  like  me  to 
log-roll  in  their  business,  and  vote  away  pre-emption  rights  to 
fellows  in  other  states,  that  never  kindle  afire  on  their  lands. 
1837  HT.  MARTINKAU  Soc.  Amer.  II.  279  The  method  of 
'  log-rolling  '  bills  through  the  legislature.  1865  Daily  Tel. 
14  Apr.,  The  leading  politicians  who  ..  log-roll  the  railway 
bill~.  1876  LOWKLL  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  11.98  In  the  Greek 
epic,  the  gods,  .lobby  and  log-roll  for  their  candidates.  1879 

Times  ig  June,  To  log-roll  with  everybody  who  was  willing 
to  work  with  him.  1888  KKYCI-;  Amcr.  Commiv.  II.  11.  li. 
286  Sometimes  by  express,  more  often  by  a  tacit  under 
standing,  local  biils  are  'log-rolled1  through  the  houses. 
1896  Du  MAIKIEK  Martian  (1898)  391  They  did  not  log 
roll  Barty,  whom  th^y  considered  coarse  and  vulgar. 

Lo'g-roller.    [f.  LOG  st>.l  +  ROLLER.] 

1.  One  who  engages  in  political  or  literary  *  log 
rolling  '. 

1864  SALA  in  Daily  Tel.  4  Aug.,  A  professional  politician 
..lobbyerand  log-roller  generally.  1887  N.  <y  Q.  7th  Ser. 

III.  120/1  Mr.  Lang,  .shows  what  log-rollers  were  Hay  ward 
and  Thackeray.     1900  Author  i  Jan.  183  In  these  column-, 
notes  on  books  are  given  from  reviews  which  carry  weight, 
and  are  not,  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  logrollers. 

2.  U.S.  *  A  device  in  a  saw-mill  to  convey  logs 
from  the  Ing-deck  or  the  log-way  skids  to  the  head- 
block  '  ^Knight). 


1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.,  Fig.  1629  Emery's  Log 
Roller. 

3.  One  who  practises  the  aquatic  sport  of  *  log 
rolling  '. 

1893  ll'cstm.  Gaz.  16  May  5/1  Canoes,  shells,  dug-outs, 
water-cycles,  logs  and  log-rollers,  and  water-walkers,  were 
present  too  in  large  numbers..  .At  the  start  one  of  the  log- 
rollers  managed  to  drop  off  his  log. 

Lo'g-r  Calling,     [f.  LOG  sb^  +  ROLLING  vbl.  sb^\ 

1,  6..y.  The  action  of  rolling  logs  to  any  required 
spot  ;  a  meeting  for  co-operation  in  doing  this. 

1848  THOREAU  Maine  W.  (1894)  19  Occasionally  there  was 
a  small  opening  on  the  bank,  made  for  the  purpose  of  log 
rolling.  1859  Miss  CARV  Country  Life  \.  (1876)  7  It  was 
less  welcome  than  as  if  it  had  brought  a  log-rolling.  1883 
Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  283/1  The  great  festivals  of  Western 
life  are  camp-meetings,  barbecues,  and  log-rollings. 

b.  The  action  of  propelling  over  the  water  a  log 
on  which  one  is  seated. 

1893  West"*-  Gaz.  16  May  5/1  For  the  special  benefit  of 
the  distinguished  spectators.  .an  elaborate  display  of  log 
rolling  was  given. 

2.  U.S.  slang.  Combination  for  mutual  assistance 
in  political  or  other  action. 

Suggested  by  the  proverbial  phrase  '  You  roll  my  log  and 
I'll  roll  yours  . 

1823  lilies"  Weekly  Reg.  ^  June  210/1  That  sort  of 
'  management  ',  now  rather  more  fashionable,  and  known  by 
the  dignified  appellation  of  '  log-rolling  '  —  that  is,  a  buying 
and  selling  of  votes.  1841-4  EMERSON  Ess.,  Poet  \Vks. 
(Hohn.)  I.  169  Our  log-rolling,  our  stumps  and  their  politics 
..are  yet  unsung.  1879  ?V///«  19  June,  The  bribe  was 
political  preferment,  or  '  log-rolling  '  —  that  is,  help  in  passing 
other  Bills.  1888  BRVCE  Amer.  Commiv.  I.  i.  xv.  213  Cor 
ruption,  .appears  chiefly  in  the  milder  form  of  reciprocal 
jobbing  or  (as  it  is  called)  '  log-rolling  '. 

b.  Mutual  puffing  in  literary  publications. 

(1845  in  Longm.  Mag.  (1900)  Feb.  375  Somewhere  in  this 
book  of  Letters  occurs,  about  1845,  the  phrase  'literary  log 
rolling',  the  earliest  instance  which  one  has  met.]  1888  J. 
PAYN  in  Illustr.  Loud.  News  7  Jan.  2  To  have  an  eye  to  its 
[the  book's]  merits  rather  than  to  its  defects,  is  obviously 
log-rolling.  18..  American  XVII.  350  (Cent.)  If  by  log 
rolling  is  meant  that  reviewers  praise  people  in  hopes  of 
being  praised  in  turn,  then  the  taunt  is  empty. 

•logue  (Vg)»  the  form  assumed  by  the  Gr.  -\oyos, 
-\o~fov  in  adapted  words  (most  of  them  through 
Fr.),  as  analogue,  catalogue^  dialogue.  The  words 
with  this  ending  which  are  designations  of  persons 
(in  most  instances  repr.  actual  or  assumed  Gr.  com 
pounds  of  -\6yos  '  speaker,  discourser  ',  and  related 
to  parallel  formations  in  "logy)  are  now  little  used, 
derivatives  in  -loger,  -legist,  or  -logian  being  com 
monly  preferred.  Examples  are  Assyriologue, 
•\astrol0gue,  ideologite.philohgite.  Sinologue,  ^thco- 
hgue. 

Logwood  (Ifgwud).     [f.  LOG  sb^  +  "\Yooo.] 

tl.  Logs  stored  for  fuel.  06s. 

1666  PEI-VS  Diary  i  Dec.,  It  seemed  to  be  only  of  log 
wood  that  hath  kept  the  fire  all  this  while  in  it. 

2.  The  heart\vood  of  an  American  tree  >  Ilxmato- 
xylon  Campcchianttni]  used  in  dyeing;  so  called 
from  being  imported  in  the  form  of  logs. 

It  is  used  to  some  extent  in  medicine  as  an  astringent. 
The  alleged  use  of  logwood  in  colouring  spurious  or  adul 
terated  port  wine  was  at  one  time  a  frequent  subject  of 
jocular  allusion. 

1581  Act  23  Eliz.  c.  o  §  i  There  bathe  byn  brought,  .from 
beyonde  the  Seas  .  .  Stufle  called  Logwood  alias  Blocke- 
wood.  1597-1602  IV.  Riding  Sessions  Rolls  in  Yorksh. 
Arch,  fy  Tofogr.  Assoc.  (Record  Ser.)  III.  174  In  dying 
wooll  &  Wollen  clothe  Logwoodd  alias  Blockwood.  1641 
EVKI.VN  Mem.  (1857)  I.  25  The  rasping  of  brasil  and  log 
wood  for  the  dyers  is  very  hard  labour.  1703  Land.  Gaz. 
No.  3893/3  The  same  day  arrived  here  the  fcssex  of  Boston 
from  Campeachy,  laden  with  Logwood.  1880  H.  VIZETELLY 
Facts  about  fort,  etc.  142  It  has  been  often  asserted  that 
logwood  is  used  to  impart  colouring  matter  to  Port  wine  ; 
and  the  authors  of  a  bulky  Treatise  upon  Wine,  .endorsed 
this  preposterous  assertion  with  their  authoiity.  1892  WALSH 
Tea  145  A  decoction..  from  catechu  or  logwood  being  next 
added  to  impart  a  tea-like  color  to  the  liquor. 
b.  The  tree  that  yields  this  wood. 

1653  WADSWORTH  tr.  Colmencro's  Treat.  Chocolate  15 
Three  Cods  of  the  Logwood  or  Campeche  tree.  1756  P. 
iJKowNii  Jamaica  221  Logwood.  This  shrub  was  first  intro 
duced  to  Jamaica  from  the  main.  1785  MAKTYN  Rousseau's 
Hot.  xix.  (1794)  267  Amongst  the  plants  with  regular  or 
equal  polypetalous  corollas,  you  will  find  Logwood,  &c. 
1834  M.  G.  Lbwis  Jnit.  IV.  hid.  66  The  fragrance.,  of  the 
delicious  Logwood,  .composed  an  atmosphere. 
C.  attrib.  and  Comb. 


scrapings.  1890  W.  J.  GORDON  Foundry  165  By  our  side  is 
a  stack  of  dingy  logwood  red.  1900  Daily  X civs  13  Feb.  9 '5 
A  logwood  ship  that  was  about  to  sail  for  England. 

Logy  (^u"gi)j  <*•  U.S.  [Of  uncertain  origin: 
cf.  Du,  log  heavy,  dull.]  Dull  and  heavy  in  motion 
or  thought. 

1859  BARTLETT  Diet.  Americanisms^  Logyy  heavy,  slow, 
stupid.  ..  He's  a  logy  man,  i.  e.  a  slow-moving,  heavy  man. 
'He  is  a  logy  preacher',  i.e.  dull.  1883  Harpers  Ring. 
Aug.  452/2  Outside  ballast  . .  made  boats  logy.  1887  /V- 
troit  Free  Press  21  May  2/3  He  [  Barnum]  is  heavier,  and 
a  trifle  logy.  1890  in  Leffingwell  Upland  Shooting  459  They 
[greyhounds]  became  '  logy '  and  out  of  heart. 
b.  Used  as  sb. :  A  heavy  6sh. 

1897  R.  KIILINO  Captains,  Courageous  61^'He'^  a  Hey. 
Give  him  room  accordin'  to  his  strength ',  cried  Dan.  '  I  11 


-LOGY. 
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LOITEK. 


help  ye.     '  No,  you  won't ',  Harvey  snapped,  as  he  hung  on    I 
to  the  line.     '  It's  my  first  fish  '. 

-logy  llodrj'))  earlier  written  -logie,  an  ending 
occurring  originally  in  words  adapted  from  Gr.  : 
words  in  -Ao-yi'a  (the  earliest  examples,  e.g.  theo 
logy,  having  come  through  F.  -logie,  med.L.  -logid). 
These  Gr.  words  for  the  most  part  are  parasynthetic 
derivatives ;  in  some  instances  the  terminal  element 
is  Ao-yos  word,  discourse  (e.g.  in  TtTpa\oyla  tetra 
logy,  rpiAo-yia  trilogy" ;  more  commonly  it  is  the 
root  AD?-  (ablaut-variant  of  \ty-.  \iytiv  to  speak  : 
cf.  LOGOS).  In  the  latter  case,  the  sbs.  in  -Ao-yi'a 
usually  denote  the  character,  action,  or  department 
of  knowledge  proper  to  the  person  who  is  described 
by  an  adj.  or  sb.  in  -AITYOS,  meaning  either  '  (one) 
who  speaks  (in  a  certain  way)  ',  or  '  ;one)  who 
treats  of  (a.  certain  subject) '.  Hence  the  deriva 
tives  in  -\oyia  are  of  two  classes,  (i)  those  which 
have  the  sense  of  'saying  or  speaking',  examples 

1  of  which  are  the  words  anglicized  as  battology, 
brackylogy,  cacology,  diltohgy,  eulogy,  palillog)', 
tautology;  and  (j)  names  of  sciences  or  depart  - 

•  ments  of  study.  As  the  words  of  the  last-mentioned 
class  have  always  a  sb.  for  their  first  element,  and 
o  is  the  combining  vowel  of  all  declensions  of  Gr. 
sbs.,  the  ending  of  these  compounds  is  in  actual 
use  always  -oAo-via,  becoming -OLOGY  in  Eng.  The 
names  of  sciences  with  this  ending  are  very  nume 
rous  :  some  represent  words  already  formed  in  Gr., 
as  theology,  astrology ;  many  represent  formations 
which  might  legitimately  have  existed  in  Gr.,'  as 
geology,  zoology,  psychology ;  others  are  of  hybrid 
composition,  as  sociology,  terminology,  insectology. 
The  modern  formations  in  -logy  follow  the  analogy 
of  Gr.  formations  in  having  o  as  the  combining 
vowel ;  exceptions  are  petralogy  (an  incorrect  form 
which  some  writers  prefer  to  petrology  because  it 
shows  the  derivation  from  nerpa  rock,  not  from 
ire'rpos  stone)  and  mineralogy  (F.  minfralogie  • 
which  may  be  viewed  as  a  contraction  for  *mine- 
ralology.  THe  suffix  -ology  is  freely  used  in  the 
formation  of  humorous  nonce-wds.,  some  of  which 
are  illustrated  below.  All  the  modern  formations 
in  -logy  may  be  said  to  imply  correlative  forma 
tions  in  -LOGICAL  and  -LOGIST  ;  in  the  case  of  some 
of  the  older  words,  the  related  personal  designation 
ends  in  -J.OGKR  or  -LOGIAX.  (Cf.  -LOGDE.)  Hence 
Logy  noncc-wcl.  =  OLOGY. 

1820  W.  BUCKLAND  in  Mrs.  Gordon  Life  (1894)  40  Having 
allowed  myself  time  to  attend  to  nothing  there  but  my 
undergronndology.  1837  Eraser's  blag.  XV.  36^  Hats  were  - 
of  scientific  importance  in  his  estimation,  he  had  originated 
a  system  of  hatology.  1853  (title)  Chapplogy,  or  Hints 
about  Hats.  1856  I.  Vofxc  DemotuL  iv.  iii.  372  The  many 
Logics  and  Isms  that  have  lately  come  into  vogue.  1891 
T.  HARDY  Tess  (1900)  49/1  What  are  called  advanced  ideas 
are  reallyin  great  part  but. .a  more  accurate  expression,  by 
words  in  logy  and  ism,  of  sensations  which  men  and  women 
have  vaguely  grasped  for  centuries. 

Logyng,  Logyng(g)e,  obs.  ff.  LODGING  vbl.  sb. 

Logyt,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  LODGE  v. 

Lohoch  (iJu-hpk).  Med.  Forms:  a.  6  loo, 6-8 
loche,  6-9  loch.  /3.  6  lochoch,  6-8  lohoo,  7 
lehoch,  lohoche,  7-9  lohock,  6-9  looch,  lohoch. 
[a.  med.L.  lohoc,  looch,  a.  Arab.  Jj»*l  /ae-iiy,  f.  j^x! 
las-i/ja  to  lick.]  A  linctus. 

1544  PHAER  Kegiiu.  Lyfe  (1553)  D  j  b,  Take  mornynge 
and  euening,  a  spounefull  of  the  syrupe  of  iuiubes . .  in 
maner  of  a  loc.  1597  GERAKDE  Herbal  I.  .\xxiv.  §  2.  47 
They  are  good  in  a  loche  or  licking  medicine  for  shortnes 
of  breath.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  76  This  seed  is  passing 
good  for  lohoches  or  electuaries  to  be  made  thereof.  1657 
W.  COLES  Adam  in  Eden  Ixxiii.  139  The  Juyce  of  Liquorice 
dissolved  in  Rose  Water,  with  some  Gum,  Tragacanth,  is  ! 
a  fine  Lohoch  ..  for  hoarsenesse.  1753  N.  TORRIANO  Sore 
Tkroat  99,  I  made  the  Patient  take  . .  some  white  Lohoc. 
1781  J.  MOORE  View  Soc.  [t.  (1795)  II.  222  Numerous  forms 
of  electuaries,  lohochs,  and  linctuses.  1831  J.  DAVIES 
Manual  Mat.  Med.  266  Dose,  from  gutt.x.x.  to  gutt.xxx.  a 
day  in  a  looch  or  any  mucilaginous  menstruum.  1889  Sfa* 
Sue.  Lex.,  Loach,  a  linctus,  or  opaque  oily  emulsion,  which 
may  be  used  as  a  demulcent,  or  as  an  excipient  for  the  sus 
pension  of  powders. 

Loif,  Sc.  variant  of  LOF  Obs.,  praise. 

Loig(g;e,  obs.  form  of  LODGE  sb.  and  v. 

Loig(g)inge,  -ynge,  obs.  ff.  LODGING  vbl.  sl>. 

Loigne,  var.  Loix  and  LOYNE.   Obs. 

Loik,  Loikinan,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  LUKE«.,  LOCKMAX. 

Loimic  (lormik),  a.  [ad.  Gr.  XOIJUKOS,  f.  A.OI- 
nus  plague.]  Pertaining  to  the  plague  or  to  con 
tagious  disorders. 

1842  in  BKANDE  Diet.  Sci. ',  hence  in  mod.  Diets. 
I  Iioimo'grapher.  Obs.  rare-",    [f.  Gr.  Aoi- 
pus  plague  +  -GKAPHEK.]     '  One  who  writes  about 
or  describes  pestilences'.          1727  BAILEY  vol.  II. 

Loimograpliy  (loim^'grafi).  [ad.  mod.L. 
loiniographia  ^K.  Lyonnet,  1639),  ^  as  Prec>.  + 

-GBAPHY.  The  normal  form  would  be  *lceino-,  which 
is  given  as  an  alternative  in  some  Diets.]  The 
descriptive  science  treating  of  pestilential  diseases. 


1706  in  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey).     1837  in  DUNGLISON  Med.    \ 
Lex.  _  1864  in  J.  THOMAS  Med.  Diet. 

Loimology  (loirrylodgi).  rare—".  In  Diets, 
also  loemology.  [ad.  mod.  L.  lointologia  (N. 
Hodges,  1672),  f.  as  prec.  +  -LOGY.]  The  study  of, 
or  a  treatise  on,  the  plague  or  pestilential  diseases. 

1848  in  CKAK;.     1864  in  J.  THOMAS  Med.  Diet. 

IiOimOUS  (lormas),  a.  [f.  Gr.  \oi/i-6s  plague 
4-  -ous.]  Having  or  full  of  the  plague  (Mayne 
Expos.  Lex.  1856). 

IiOin  (loin), sb.  Forms:  4-7  loyne,  6-7loine, 
6-8  loyn,  (5  lony,  6  loigne,  o,  dial,  line),  7- 
loin.  See  also  LUNYIK.  [ad.  OF.  loigne,  logne, 
dialectal  variant  of  longc  (mod.F.  longe.  loin  of 
veal)  =  Sp.  lonja  piece  of  ham  :— med.L.  *lumbea, 
fern.  ol*htinbeus  adj.,  belonging  to  the  loin,  f.  I.. 
liimbus  loin  :—\V Aryan  "londhivo-  :  see  LEND  i*.1] 

1.  a.  In  the  living  body.     Chiefly  pi.  The  part 
or  parts  of  a  human  being  or  quadruped,  situated 
on  both  sides  of  the  vertebral  column,  between  the 
false  ribs  and  the  hip-bone. 

1398  TKEVISA  Earth.  DC  I'.  R.  v.  xliii.  (1495)  160  The 
place  called  the  loynes  is  in  the  sydes  of  the  joyntes  of  the 
rydge.  1541  r{.  COPLAND  Utiydon's  Quest.  Cliirttrg.  1'"  iij  h, 
1  he  loynes  are  musculous  flesshes  lyeng  in  the  sydes  of  the 
spondyles  of  the  backe.  1545  RAYNOLD  Byrtk  Mankyii^e 
(1552)  15  b,  From  the  ryght  syde  . .  descendeth  a  braunche 
.  .downe  towardes  the  right  loynes.  1589  PLTTENHAM  Lug. 
Poesie  ill,  xxiv.  (Arb.)  290  An  high  paire  of  silke  nether- 
stocks  that  couered  all  his  buttockes  and  loignes.  1605 
SllAKS.  Lear  n.  iv.  9  Horses  are  tide  by  the  heads,. .  Monkies. 
by  th'  loynes,  and  .Men  by  th'  legs.  1667  MILTON  /'.  /..  v. 
282  The  middle  pair  Girt  like  a  Starrie  Zone  his  waste,  and 
round  Skirted  his  loines  and  thighes  with  downie  Gold, 
i  1720  W.GiissoN  Farrier's  Dispcns.  xiv.  (1734)  269  Nothing 
will  contribute  more  to  strengthen  a  Horses  Shoulders  or 
l.oyns.  1784  COWPEK  Task  1.45  But  restless  was  the  chair; 
the  back  erect  Distressed  the  weary  loins,  that  felt  no  ea^e. 
1789  W.  BUCIIAN  Dont.  J/i'</.  (1790)  525  A  sense  of  heat, 
weight,  and  dull  p:u'n  in  the  loins.  1846  J.  MAX  IKK  l.tl'r. 
I'ract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  II.  135  Good  hand-rubbing  ..  should 
be  used,  .about  the  loins. 

b.   In  an  animal  used  for  food:  chiefly,  the  joint 
of  meat  which  includes  the  vertebra;  of  the  loins. 

c  1302  Pol.  Songs  (Carnden)  191  We  shule  do  the  Conyng, 
ant  make  roste  is  loyne.  c  1440  rroiiif>.  1'aiv.  312/2  I.oyne 
of  flesche  (S.  lony),  luinbits,  clitinlms.  c  1460  Tmtmeley 
Myst.  xii.  232  Alle  a  hare  but  the  lonys.  1486  111:  .S.'. 
Al/iaiis  C  iij  b,  Then  the  loynes  of  the  hare  loke  ye  not 
forgcte.  1555  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  2^8 
Item,  a  loyne  of  vele,  ..xvj1.  1598  l-.finLirio  Iij,  The  I,oine 
[of  a  P.ucke]  may  be  rusted,  and  the  legs  baked.  1680  KAKI. 
DORSET  On  Ctess  L>or,liestcr  12  So  have  1  seen  in  Larder 
dark  Of  \'eal  a  lucid  Loin,  . .  At  once  both  stink  and  shine. 
1711  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella.  4  Apr.,  I  dined  ..at  home  on 
a  loin  of  mutton  and  half  a  pint  of  wine.  1727  W.  MAIIIMC 
1  '«<,*•  Man's  Comf.  30  Loyn,  of  Veal.  1846  J.  BAXTER  /.//"'. 
I'ract.  A^ric.  ied.  4)  II.  p.  x.xi,  The  Brighton  butchers  sold 
..  loins  of  mutton  at  6</.  per  Ib.  1862  MRS.  CAKLYLE  Lftt. 
III.  tot  The  cookery  ..  would  suit  you  :— constant  loins  of 
roast  mutton. 

2.  Chiefly   Biblical  and  poet.    This  part  of  the 
body,  regarded   a.  as   the   part   of  the   body  that 
should   be  covered  by   clothing  and  about  which 
the  clothes  are  bound ;  so,  to  gird  (up)  the  loins 
(lit.  and  fig.'1,  to  prepare  for  strenuous  exertion. 

i5z6TixDAl.K  Matt.  iii.  4  This  Jhon  had  his  garment  off 
camels  heer  and  a  gerdell  off  a  skynne  aboute  his  loynes. 
"535  COVEKDAI.E  /';vr.  xxxi.  17  She  gyrdeth  hir  loynes  with 
strength.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  II.  iii.  10  My  face  He  grime 
with  filth,  lilanket  my  loines.  1667  MILTON  /'.  /..  IX.  1096 
Some  Tree  whose  broad  smooth  Leaves  together  sowd,  And 
girded  on  our  loyns,  may  cover  round  Those  middle  parts. 
1742  COLLINS  Ode  Poet.  Ckarac.  21  To  gird  their  blest  pro- 
phetick  loins.  1753  SMART  llilliad  i.  27  Her  loins  with 
patch-work  cincture  were  begirt.  1833  L.  RITCHIK  WatiJ. 
ty  Loire  17  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  gird  up  our  loins 
and  walk.  1855  BROWNING  Statue  ff  Bust,  The  unlit  lamp 
and  the  ungirt  loin.  1877  BRYANT  Odyss.  v.  280  And  round 
about  her  loins  Wound  a  fair  golden  girdle.  1880  MRS. 
LYNN  LINTON  Rebel  of  Fan:.  II.  v,  He  was  standing  like 
the  impersonation  of  masculine  punctuality  with  loins  girded. 
b.  as  the  seat  of  physical  strength  and  of  genera 


tive  power.    +  Hence  occas.  used  as  an  equivalent 
for  '  sire ',  '  offspring ',  '  descendants  '.     Alsoyf^. 


i.  137  1'his  shame  deriues  it  selfe  from  vnknowne  loines. 
1611  BIBLE  Job  xl.  16  Loe  now,  his  strength  is  in  bis  loynes. 
—  Isa  xlv.  i,  I  will  loose  the  loines  of  kings.  1616  K.  C'. 
Times'  WliiMe  iv.  1541  Impious  villaine  !  to  defame  the 
fruit  Of  thine  owne  loynes.  1628  GALLE  fract.  Theory 
1 1629)  Ep.  Ded.,  And  when  it  shall  descend  to  your  Loynes  ; 
may  you  be  inuested  with  the  Crowne,  which  ..f.uleth 
not  ai63S  NAUNTON  Fragm.  Keg.  (Arb.)  27  By  inter 
marriage  with  the  Lady  lane  Grey,  ..  to  bring  it  [the 
crown)  about  into  his  [Northumberland's]  loynes.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  i.  352  A  multitude,  like  which  the  populous 


Receipt  Mother's  fid.  109  My  boast  is  not,  that  I  deduce 
my  birth  From  loins  enthroned,  and  rulers  of  the  earth. 
1826  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Ambr.  Wks.  I.  255  About  a  dizzen 

and  a  half the  legitimate  produce  o'  the  Eerish  couple  s 

ain  fruitfu  lines.  1847  TENNYSON  Princess  v.  495,  1  'hough', 
can  this  be  he  From  Gama's  dwarfish  loins?  1880  L.  MOR 
RIS  Ode  of  Life  43  The  Future  lies  within  thy  loins,  and  all 
the  Days  to  be  To  th'je  Time  giveth  to  beget. 


3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  loin-ache t^guanl;  loin 
cloth,  a  cloth  worn  round  the  loins.' 

1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  1075  This  'loin  ache  is  apt 
to  reappear.  1859  ^-  F-  BURTON Centr.  AJr.  in  yrnt.Geogr. 
Soc.  XXIX.  324  The  remainder  of  the  dress  is  a  *loin-cloth 
of  white  domestics  or  of  indigo  dyed  cotton.  1894  Daily 
News  i  Aug.  5/5  In  cold  or  rainy  weather  the  cab-horses 
have  waterproof  loin-cloths.  1895  Oraele  Encycl.  I.  180/1 
lirayettc  and  *loin-guard  to  protect  the  abdomen. 

t  IiOin,  vl  Obs.  rare~t.  trans.  The  technical 
term  for  '  to  carve"  (a  sole). 

c  1486  Ilk.  St.  Albans  F  vij  b,  A  Sole  loyned.  A  Gurnarde 
chyned.  A  Tenche  sawced. 

t  Loin,  v.'^  Obs.  rare—1,  [aphetic  f.  AI.OYN.] 
/rans.  To  keep  apart. 

14. .  Siegt  Jems.  63/1088  Doun  (>ei  daschen  |>e  dores  :  del 
scholde  be  berde,  J>at  mete  yn  bis  meschef  haclde  from  men 
loyned. 

Loin,  obs.  form  of  LINE  w.1  and  z>.;! 

1587  HAKRISON  Dcscr.  Brit.  in.  vii.  (1878)  II.  49  The  In 
dians,  who  tie  their  sanlt  bitches  often  in  woods,  that  they 
might  be  loined  by  tigers.  1679  WOOD  Life  3  May  (O.  H.  S.) 
II.  449  D'.  Michael  Roberts  ..  died  wilh  a  girdle  loyned 
with  broad  gold  about  him  (ioj/.  they  say). 

Loined  (loind),  ppl.  a.  [f.  LOIN  sb.  +  -ED-'.] 
Having  loins  (of  a  specified  kind). 

1865  Daily  Tel.  4  Mar.,  Headed  like  a  snake,  loined  like 
a  weasel,  and  breasted  like  a  swan.  1871  Daily  A'ews 
27  Nov.,  She  is  slack  loined  and  light  in  the  hindquarters. 
1898  A.  BAM  ouii  /'<>  Anns  \v.  161  Clumsy  brutes  ..  loose 
luined  and  shaggy  fctlocked. 

Loiolite,  obs.  form  of  LOYOLITE,  a  Jesuit. 

Loir  (loijj).  [a.  F.  loir:— pop.  L.  *x/irciii,  lor 
glir-em,  glTs.]  The  Fat  Dormouse  {Myoxus  g/is'f. 

1774  Goi.ns.M.  Nat.  Hist.  (17761  IV.  76  The  greater  dor 
mouse,  which  Mr.  Huffon  calls  the  Loir.  1801  HI-.L.  M. 
WILLIAMS  Sk.  Ft:  Kef.  I.  xxi.  314,  I  tall  them  rats,  from 
their  almost  perfect  resemblance  to  that  animal  . .  but  their 
real  name  is  the  Loir.  1884  K-.'aiif.  Mag.  Mar.  117  The 
Loir,  or  fat  dormouse  of  France.  1885  Riverside  Nat.  Hist. 
(1888)  V.  116  The  two  large  European  species,  the  Loir 
(Myo.rus  g'is]  and  the  Lerol  (/i/io'ftj's  tiitt/a). 

Lois  a,  obs.  form  of  LOOSE,  LOSE,  Loss. 

Loisible :  see  LISIBLE. 

Loit,  dial,  form  of  LITE,  little. 

Loiter  ,loi'taa\  sb.  /w,-1.  [f.  LolTEH  z>.]  The 
action  of  loitering  ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1876  T.  HAKDV  Et/ieltertn  (1890)  314  Picotee  . .  muvu.l  on 
in  a  manner  intended  to  efface  the  lover's  loiter  of  the  pre 
ceding  moments  from  her  own  consciousness. 

Loiter  iloi-taa),  r.  Forms  :  4  (?loltre  or  loi- 
tre  ,  lotere,  •;  loytron,  61oyeter,  loytre,  lowtre, 
lewtre,leutve're.6-Sloyter,6  loiter,  [a.  MDu. 
lotcren  to  wag  about  (like  a  loose  tooth;,  Du.  Icii- 
tci-en  to  shake,  totter,  Xaut.  (of  a  sail)  to  '  shiver ' ; 
also,  to  dawdle,  loiter  over  one's  work  ;  cf.  \\  Flem. 
Inttcren,  FFris.  lotereii,  of  similar  meaning.  For 
the  development  of  sense  cf.  the  fig.  uses  of  loose, 
unsteady.  The  sense  which  the  word  has  in  Kng. 
has  not  been  found  in  Du.  earlier  than  the  i6th  c., 
but  may  be  much  older  in  slang  use  ;  the  word  was 
prob.  introduced  into  England  by  foreign  '  loiterers' 
or  vagrants.  The  same  root  is  found  in  MDu. 
littstit  to  wag  about. 

The  diphthong  in  the  first  syll.  i--,  a  substitution  for  I  he 
unfamiliar  vowel  of  the  Du.  word,  which  was  prob.  ii  ;i»  in 
mod.  pronunciation)  or  nearly  so. 

I  n  the  first  quot.  below,  the  (omloltrande  may  be  genuine  ; 
if  so  it  represents  a  distinct  word,  f.  the  root  of  LOLL  v.\ 

1.  in/:-.  In  early  use :  To  idle,  waste  one's  time 
in  idleness.  Now  only  with  more  specific  mean 
ing  :  To  linger  indolently  on  the  way  when  sent 
on  an  errand  or  when  making  a  journey  ;  to  linger 
idly  about  a  place ;  to  waste  time  when  engaged 
in  some  particular  task,  to  dawdle. 

13. .  /;.  F..  Allit.  P.  C.  458  penne  was  (>e  gome  so  glad  of 
bis  gay  lo^ge,  Lys  loltrande  [Man-is  conjectures  loitrande] 
ter-tnne,  iokand'e  to  toune.  £1440  I'ramf.  /'art'.  311  i 
Loytron,  or  byn  ydyl,  ocior.  1482  Trevisa's.  Iligden 
(Caxton)  n.  v.  77  He  slough  caym  that  loyterd  [7'< «'/!«: 
loted]  amonge  the  busshes.  1530  PALS<;K.  613/1  He  loy- 
treth  aboute  lyke  a  maysterlesse  hounde.  Ibid.  613/2  And 
you  sende  hym,  he  wyll  sure  loyter  somewhere  by  the  waye. 
i  1540  Hye  '^ay  to  Sfyttel  Ho.  143  in  Hazl.  E.  I'.  /'.  IV.  29 
I  owtryng,  and  wandryng  fro  place  to  place.  1553  Primer 
in  Liturgies,  etc.  Eiiw.  VI  (Parker  Soc.  I  472  Laboured  no 
thing  at  all,  but  went  abroad  loitering  idly.  1597  SHAKS. 
•>  Hen.  IV,  H.  i.  198  Sir  John,  you  loyter  heere  too  long. 
1621  BUKION  Anat.  Mel.  n.  ii.  IV.  (16511  277  Some  of  them 
do  nought  but  loyter  all  the  week  long.  1660  WOOD  Lije 
Dec.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  351)  People  might  loyter  about  the  street* 
in  sermon  time.  1697  DRYDEN  sEiieid  n.  745  A  javelin 
threw,  Which  flutt'ring  seemed  to  loiter  as  it  flew.  1726 
LEONI  Albert?*  Arc/lit.  I.  85  Nobody  may  loyter  about  in 
order  to  attempt  it  without  instant  suspicion.  1758  JOHN 
SON  Idler  No.  28  P  4  That  I  loiter  in  the  shop  with  my 
needle-work  in  my  hand.  1814  SCOTT  ll'av.  xxxix,  Officers 
loitered  in  the  hall,  as  if  waiting  for  orders.  1853  1  KNNYSON 
Brook  181,  I  linger  by  my  shingly  bars ;  I  loiter  round  my 
cresses.  x87O  E.  PEACOCK  Rolf  Skirl.  III.  8  1  hese  weak 
old  men  who  loitered  about.  1886  I'all  Mall G.  18  June  3/2 
Cabmen  have  had  to  pay  . .  fines  . .  for  '  loitering  and  ob 
structing  '  the  roads. . .  To  loiter,  in  cabman  s  English,  means 
j  to  ply  for  hire. 

b.  To  travel  or  proceed  indolently  and  with  frc- 
!    quent  pauses.     With  advs.  or  adverbial  phrases. 

1728  POPE  Dnnc.  I.  228  Prose  swell'd  to  verse,  Verse  loilring 
'••  into  prose.  1789  MRS.  PIOZZI  Jouru.  France  I.  i  We  have 
I  lingered  and  loitered  . .  from  port  to  port.  1827-35  W  ILLIS 
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1'lorcncc  Gr,ty  32,  I  loiter'd  up  the  valley  to  a  small  and 
humbler  ruin,  itfo  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  xxxviii,  With  weary 
steps  I  loiter  on.  1853  KANE  Grinnell  E.r/>.  xlviii.  (18561 
445  from  the  131(1  of  July  to  the  i3th  of  August  we  loitered 
along.  1860  HOLLAND  Miss  Gilbert  iv.  51  He  loitered 
thoughtfully  along  the  uneven  highway.  1863  HAWTHORNE 
OurOld Home  1,1879)  115  The  Avon  loiters  past  the  church 
yard. 

2.  trans,  fa.  To  neglect  (one's  work).  Obs.    b. 
To  allow  (time,  etc.)  to  pass  idly;  to  waste  care 
lessly  or  upon  trifles.    Obs.  exc.  with  away ;  occas. 
with  -\oitt.      fc.  To  postpone  getting  or  giving 
^something".   Obs. 

c  1540  Hyc  Way  to  Spyttcl  Ho.  871  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  IV. 
62  But  lye  in  bed, . .  Lewtryng  theyr  worke  tyll  it  pas  noone. 
1549  COYEKDALE,  etc.  Ei'asm.  Par.  Epk.  Prol.  C  ij,  Be  no"! 
of  the  nombre  of  those  men,  whiche  ..  loyter  the  tyme  .. 
and  do  no  good  at  all.  1550  CROW  LEV  Last  Trnntp.  547 
When  thou  art  determined  what  knowledg  thou  wilt  most 
apply,  then  let  it  not  be  loytered,  but  seke  to  get  it  spedily. 
1589  WARNER  ^#.  Eng.\.  xxv.  m  To  loyter  well  deserued 
gifts  is  not  to  g'uie  but  sell.  i68oOT\\'AY  Orphan  M.  i.  (1691) 
12  Not  loyter  out  my  life  at  home.  1689  SHERLOCK  'Death 
iii.  §  7  (1731)  210  These  Men  have  loitered  away  the  Day. 
1748  Alison's  I'oy.  n.  v.  173  It  would  have  been  extreme 
imprudence  ..  to  have  loitered  away  so  much  time.  Mod. 
We  loitered  away  the  rest  of  the  day. 

3.  Comb.\  t  loiter-sack,  a  lazy,  lumpish  fellow. 
1594  LYI.Y  Moth.  Bomb.  n.  ii,  If  the  loiter-sacke  bee  gone 

springing  into  a  taverne,  I  le  fetch  him  reeling  out. 

Loiter,  obs.  form  of  LIGHTER  sl>.^ 

Loiterer  (loi  tarai).  Forms :  6  leuterar, 
leutterer,  loitreer,  loyterour,  -(er)r3r,  6-7 
loyterar,  -er,  8-  loiterer,  [a.  Du.  lenterer  \  see 
LOITER  v.  and  -ER  *.]  One  who  loiters  (see  senses 
of  the  vb.)  ;  f  a  vagabond,  '  sturdy  beggar '. 

1530  PALSGR.  240/2  Loyterar,  trvanden.  1547  Act  i 
Edw.  J'/,c.  3  §  i  The  same  Justices  shall  cawse  such  Slave, 
or  loyterer  to  bee  marked  on  the  forhed.  1567  HARMAN 
Careat  (1869)  22  These  lousey  leuterars.  Ibid.  27  An  ydell 
leuterar.  Ibid.  87  Lasy  lewd  Leutterers.  1588  in  Norfolk 
Antiq.  Misc.  (i88V>  II.  329  Paid  to  Burwell  and  his  loy- 
terrers  for  vj  dayes'  woorke,  v1.  viij*1.  1612  S.  RID  Art 
Juggling  B  i  b,  Many  of  our  English  Loyterers  ioined  with 
them,  and  in  time  learned  their  craft  and  cosening.  1640-1 
Kirkcudbr.  War-Comm.  Mfn.  Bk.  (1855)  84  David  Mac- 
moll  an,  loyterar,  being  convenit  for  sa>ing,  that  [etc.].  1684 
(i.  S.  Anglomin  Spec.  196  Th.  Tusser  was  a  Speculative 
Husbandman,  but  a  Practical  Loyterer  in  Agriculture. 
1733  SWIFT  Country  Life  33  The  loiterers  quake,  no  corner 
hides  them.  1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  14  F  9  The  loiterer. . 
makes  appointments  which  he  never  keeps.  1810  SCOTT 
Lady  of  L,  n.  xxi,  Come,  loiterer,  come  !  1872  BLACK  Adz'. 
Phaeton  ii.  14  There  are  still  a  few  loiterers  on  the  pave 
ment.  1896  A.  E.  HOUSMAN  Shropsh.  Lad  xxxix.  Spring 
will  not  wait  the  loiterer's  time  Who  keeps  so  long  away. 

Loitering*  (loi-tariij),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ING  1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  LOITKI;  in  its  various 
senses,  f  In  early  use,  vagrancy,  vagabondage. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PL  A.  v.  188  per  was  laujwhing  and 
lotering  and  'let  go  be  cuppe  '.  1530  PALSGR.  240/2  Loy- 
teryng,  trvandise.  a  1533  I,n.  BEKNKKS  Gold.  Bk.  M. 
Aurel.  (1546)  Kvij,  A  man  giuen  to  exercises  is  vcrtuouse, 
and  one  giuen  to  leutrynges  is  a  viciou-^e  person.  1585 
FETHEKSTONE  tr.  Calvin's  Comm.  Acts  xxiii.  13  When  God 
calleth  vs  expresly,  our  loitring  is  without  excuse.  x6i> 
BHISSLKY  Lttd,  Lit.  xxv.  (1627)  270  And  to  see  that  there 
be  no  intermission,  or  loytering  in  any  fourme,  If  the  master 
be  away.  01718  PESN  Maxims  Wks.  (1726)  I.  854  Nor  is 
he  a  good  Servant  . .  that  connives  at  other's  Loyterings. 
iSzz  W.  IRVING  Braceb.  Hall  \.  7  Should  I  ..  in  the  course 
of  my  loiterings.. see.  .anything  curious.  1847-8  H.  MILLER 
First  /////r.  xiii.  (1857)  212  Opportunities  .  .which  loitering* 
by  the  ..  road-sides  present.  1889  BROWNING  Imperante 
Ait^usto  162  No  loitering,  or  be  sure  you  taste  the  lash. 
fb.  attrib. 

1642  MILTON  Apol.  Smect.  xi.  Wks.  1851  III.  312  Were  it 
not  better  to  take  it  away  soone  after,  as  we  do  loitering 
books  . .  from  children.  1644  —  Areop.  iArb.)  64  The  helps 
of  Breviaries,  synopses,  and  other  loitering  gear. 

Loitering  (loHarirj),  ///.  a.  [f.  LOITER  v.  + 
-ING-.]  That  loiters  or  idles;  in  early  use,  that 
leads  a  vagabond  life. 

a  1533  LL>.  BEKNERS  Gold.  Bk.  AT.  Aurel.  (1546)  L  iv  b, 
These  lewtryng  theues,  whyche  wyl  not  labour  by  daie. 
1581  NOVVELI,  &  DAY  in  Confer.  \.  11584)  F  ij  b,  I  haiie  bene 
. .  a  loytering  labourer  in  the  Lords  vineyarde.  1603  KNOLLES 
Hist.  Turks  d&$)  210  A  company  of  loitiing  companions. 
1671  CLARENDON  Dialogues  Tracts  (1727)  346  There  is  no 
temper  so  much  to  be  despised  as  a  loitering  lazy  nature. 
1713  STEELE  Spect.  No.  491  f  i  After  an  Hour  spent  in  this 
loitering  way  of  Heading.  1784  COUTKR  Task  in.  852  Herds 
Of  Muttering,  loitering,  cringing,  .vagrants.  1791-2  WORDSW. 
Dcscr.  Sk,  89  The  loitering  traveller  hence,  at  evening,  ste^ 
From  rock-hewn  steps  the  sail  between  the  trees.  1847 
EMERSON  Poemst  Mnskctaifui'd,  Loiter  willing  by  yon  loiter 
ing  stream.  1865  J.  H.  INGKAHAM  Pillar  of  Fire  (1872)  1 10 
No  loitering  step  was  permitted  by  the  overseers. 

Hence  Loi'tering-ly  adv.)  in  a  loitering  manner ; 
in  early  use,  t  like  a  vagabond.  Iioi'teringness, 
the  quality  of  being  inclined  to  loiter. 

1547  Act  i  Edw.  /'/,  c.  3  §  i  The  said  parsone  so  living 
Idelye  and  loyteringlie.  a  1617  RAYNE  Lect.  (1634)  136  Not 
looking  that  loyterlngly  it  should  be  atchieved.  1836  A'tit' 
Monthly  Mag.  XL VI.  43  He.  .strolled  loiteringly  on.  1850 
LYNCH  Theo.  Trln.  vii.  135  Like  a  first  violet  of  spring, 
Trembling  downwards  loiteringly.  1868  J.  H.  STIRLING  in 
N.  Brit.  Rer:  XLIX.  364  That  inertia,  that  lingeringness 
and  loiteringness,  that  are  not  unfrequent  in  Browning- 

f  Loi  terous,  #•  Obs.  In  6  loytrous.  [f. 
LOITER  v.  +  -ous.]  Inclined  to  loiter ;  sluggish. 

1566  DFANT  Horace,  Sat.  i.  vi.  Dvjb,  I  noynte  with  sup 
ple  oyle  My  loytrous  limmes. 


Lok,  obs.  form  of  LOCK  ;  var.  LAKE  sb^  Obs. 

c  i\t$CJiron.  /i«jf.  445  (Rit&orO  In  Englond  he  arerede  a 
lok  Of  uche  hous  that  come  smok,  To  Rome  yef  a  peny,  y 
wys,  That  Petrcs  peny  cleped  ys. 

Lokart,  -at,  obs.  forms  of  LOCKET. 

Lokdore,  variant  of  LOCKDOB  Obs. 

Loke  (I0uk).  dial.  Also  loak.  [repr.  OE.  loca 
enclosed  place,  also  lock,  f.  root  of  LOCK  v.  to 
shut,  lock.]  A  lane,  a  short,  narrow,  blind  lane,  a 
'  cul-de-sac  '  j  a  grass  road ;  a  private  lane  or  road. 

1787  MARSHALL  Norfolk  (1795'  II.  383  Gloss.^  Loke^  a  close 
narrow  lane  (common),  a  1825  KORHY  Voc.  E.  Anglia, 
Loke,&  short  narrow  turn -again  lane.  1860  GILLKTT  Sng. 
Sol.  in  Norf.  Dial.  iii.  2  In  the  lokes  and  causeys  I'll  seek 
him  as  my  soul  du  love.  1865  W.  WHITE  E.  Eng.  L  162 
Loak  means  lane.  1892  P.  H.  EMERSON  Son  of  Fens  5  We 
were  playing  down  the  loke,  and  we  fell  out. 

(ittrib.  1888  A*.  <y  Q.  Ser.  vii.  VI.  191/2  My  house  is 
bounded  by  a  lokeway  leading  from to  • . 

Loke,  variant  of  LAKE  sbl  Qbs. 

Loke,  obs.  form  of  LOCK,  LOOK  sb,  and  v. 

Lokecheste,  variant  of  LOCKCHESTER. 

t  Lo  ken,  ^'-  Obs.  rare~v.  [repr.  OE.  Idatian  : 
sec  LECH.VE  z\]  tratis.  To  heal. 

1:1425  St.  Alary  of  Oigiiics  i.  viii.  in  Anglia  VIII.  140/24 
Wib  woundes  of  Criste  her  woundes  were  lokned.  Ibid.  \\. 
v.  ibid.  166/2  pe  inwarde  esines  softenyd  oute  warde  sorowe, 
&  sumtyme  lokkenyd  and  cecyd  pe  burden  of  sieknesse. 
/bid.  viii.  ibid.  175/10  In  ^is  hir  woo  was  lokkenyd  &  hir 
spirlte  streng|?ed. 

tLo'ken,///-  a-  Of>s-  See  also  I-UCKEN.  [str. 
pa.  pple.  of  LOCK  v.^~\  Locked,  closed. 

(i  1300  Cursor  Kf.  23462  Wei  |>an  al  sal  J>ou  sei,  wit  loken 
als  wit  open  h<.-i.  1523  KHXIIERB.  llnsb.  §  146  One  maner  of 
linsede,  called  loken  sede,  wyll  not  open  by  the  son. 

Loker^e,  obs.  form  oi  LOCKER,  LOCK  YES. 

Loker  h  am,  variant  of  LOCKSAM  Obs. 

+  Lokes.  Obs.  rare.  [prob.  a  use  of  the  pi.  of 
LOCK  sb.'&,  a  transl.  of  OF.  closes  Pentecoste,  med.L. 
clatisiun  FentecosteS)  lit.  (the  close  of  Pentecost '. 

For  examples  of  tlie  OFr.  and  med.L.  terms  see  J.  M. 
Manly  in  Harvard  Studies  Pliitol.  «y  Lit.  I.  (1892)  88  ff. 
The  main  difficulty  is  that  these  terms  appear,  whenever 
their  sense  can  be  determined,  to  mean  the  octave  of  Pente 
cost,  or  Trinity  Sunday.  Prof.  Manly,  however,  points  out 
that  there  is  evidence  that  '  Pentecost '  was  sometimes  used 
for  the  season  beginning  at  Easter  and  closed  by  Whit 
sunday,  so  that  the  transference  of  the  name  ' close  of 
Pentecost'  from  Trinity  Sunday  to  Whitsunday,  though 
lacking  direct  evidence,  is  not  improbable.  The  use  may 
have  been  merely  local  English  ;  the  Ayenbite  and  Shore- 
ham  both  belong  to  Kent.] 

Whitsunday.     Also  Lok-Sounday. 

c  1315  SHOREHAM  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  v.  289  Al  here  [sc.  the 
Virgin's]  ioyen  a  lok-sounday.  1340  Ayenbite  213  At  lokes 
[Fr.  a.  PenthecoHste],  Ibid.  143,  263. 

+  Loke't.    Obs.  rare~  '.      [Of  obscure  origin. 

If  the  sense  be  '  lappet ',  the  word  might  be  a  dim.  of  F. 
lo<]iie  rag,  though  this  has  not  been  found  earlier  than  the 
1 5th  c.  (Cotgr.  161 1  has  loquette\.  A  dim.  of  LOCK  i/'.1  would 
yield  an  admissible  sense,  but  a  hybrid  formation  of  this 
kind  would  be  unusual  at  so  early  a  period.  It  is  not  easy 
to  see  how  the  word  can  be  identified  with  LOCKKT.] 

?Some  part  of  a  head-dress,  ?a  lappet;  or  ?a 
lovelock,  curl. 

(  1320  Song  in  llarl.  AfS.  2253  fo.  6ib  (Pol.  Songs  Camd. 
1839)  5ef  J*ei'  lyb  a  loket  by  er  ou}»er  e}e  pat  mot  wi|>  worse 
be  wet  for  lac  [MS.  lat]  of  oj>er  Ie3e. 

Loket,  obs.  form  of  LOCKET. 

Loking,  -yng(e,  obs.  forms  of  LOOKING. 

Lokk(e,  Lokked,  Lokkyn,  obs.  inf.  and  pa. 
pple.  of  LOCK  r.l 

Lokman,Lokyer  e,  obs.ff.LocKMAN,LocKYEH. 

Lokyn,  Lokyr,  obs.  forms  of  LOOK,  LOCKER. 

Lolar,  variant  of  LOLLEB  1  0/>s.,  Lollard. 

Lolard  e,  lolart,  obs.  forms  of  LOLLABD. 

II  LoligO  (l^bi'i-f  ].  Also  7  lolligo.  [a.L./tf/^iP.] 
A  genus  of  cephalopods ;  an  individual  of  this 
genus,  a  squid.  1"  In  the  first  quot.  used  fig.  and 
app.  by  mistake  for  torpedo. 

a  1626  I!P.  ANHREWKS  96  AVr///.,  Of  Holy  Ghost  xv.  (1625) 
763  St.  Paul  calls  them  the  Ix>lligoe's  of  the  Land.  His 
word  is  MiwopMiP  ;  the  six  daies  and  the  seventh,  to  them 
Iwth  alike.  1658  SIH  T.  IJuowxi-;  Gtini.  Cyrus  v.  69  The 
cuttle-fish  and  Loligo.  [1706  Pjnu.ii's,  Loligo  (Lat. »,  the 
Calimary  Fish,  who^e  Rloud  is  like  Ink,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Cuttle-fish.]  1835  6  '1  ODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  540/1  In  Loligo 
the  coats  of  the  corresponding  veins  . .  present  . .  a  spongy 
thickening.  1854  H.  MILI.KR  Sc/i.  $  St hm.  (1858)467  The 
loligo  ..  laid  hold  of  the  pebbles,  apparently  to  render  its 
abduction  as  difficult  as  possible. 

[Lolion:  see  List  of  Spurious  Words.] 

Loll  (VI),  sb.     [f.  Lou,  zO] 

1.  The  action  or  posture  of  lolling,    f  Also  at  loll, 
upon  the  (high}  loll. 

1709  MRS.  MANLUY  Secret  RIem.  (1736)  I.  21  Who  is  that 
graceful  Person  that  appears  upon  the  high  Loll  in  his 
Chariot  and  six  Horses?  Ibid.  152  See  that  beautiful 
Gentleman  at  Loll  in  the  next  Chariot.  1709  SWIKT  Taller 
No.  71  F  7  In  reading  Prayers,  he  has  such  a  careless  Loll, 
that  People  are  justly  offended  at  his  irreverent  Posture. 
J775  .^  J-  PRATT  Liberal  Opin,  Ixvii.  (1783^  II.  256  He 
was,  in  short,  all  laugh,  loll,  and  liberty.  1868  BROWNING 
King  <y  Bk.  v.  530  The  old  abundant  city-fare  was  best, . . 
down  to  the  loll  itself  O'  the  pot-house  settle,— better  such 
a  bench  Than  [etc.]. 

2.  One  who  lolls ;  an  idle  person.    Also,  a  thing 
that  lolls,  e.g.  a  tongue. 


1582  STANYHURST  Mneis  in.  (Arb.)  84  Then  a  tayle  lyke 
a  dolphin  is  added  lumbled  vp  of  sauadge  fel  woulfs,  with 
grtslye  lol  hanging.  1600  BRKTON  PasquiEs  Mad-cappt  26 
Then  let  a  knaue  be  knowne  to  be  a  knaue,  ..  A  Lobbe 
a  Lowte,  a  heavy  Loll  a  Logge.  a  1807  J.  SKINNER  Poet. 
Pieces  1.1809)  48  A  mischievous  pair  O'  mawten'd  lolls. 

3.  A  pet,  a  spoilt  child,  dial. 

1728  MORGAN  Hist.  Algiers  L  Pref.  p.  xvii,  The..Unman- 
nerliness  of  this  Mam's  Loll.  1785  GROSH  Diet.  Vnlg. 
Tongue^  Lollt  mother's  loll,  a  favourite  child,  the  mother's 
darling.  1847-78  in  HALLIWELL  (Ox on.). 

Loll  (If  I1,  v.l  Also  4-6  lolle,  4,  6,  8  luU;e. 
[App.  due  to  a  sense  of  the  expressiveness  of  the 
sound  (with  the  repeated  /)  suggestive  of  rocking 
or  swinging ;  cf.  LULL  v.  and  MDu.  lollen  to  sleep, 
early  rnod.Du.  hllebanck  (Kilian)  couch,  sofa; 
also  mod.Du.  dial,  lollen  to  wann  oneself  with  a 
pot  of  charcoal  placed  under  one's  seat.  \Vith 
sense  3  cf.  LILL  v.] 

1.  intr.  To  hang  down  loosely ;  to  droop,  dangle. 
Also  with  down.  ?  Obs.  or  arch. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  v.  no  Lyk  a  leberne  pors  lullede 
[1393  lollidj  his  chekes.  (1394  /'.  PI.  Crede  224  His  chin 
wib  a  chol  lollede  As  greet  as  a  gos  eye.  £1449  PECOCK 
Repr.  111.  xiv.  374  Robyn  rode  without  stiropis,  eke  thanne 
his  legge  lollid.  1575  TURBERV.  Faulconrie  339  Sometymes 
a  hawke  hathe  a  strype  on  his  wing  . .  so  as  . .  it  hangeth 
alwayes  downe  and  lolleth.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  iv.  xii.  465 
When  it  ray  net  h  muche,  it  maketh  the  leaues  to  loll  and 
hang  downewarde.  1845  H.  B.  HIKST  Poems  75  The  lady 
is  pale— Pale  as  the  lily  that  lolls  on  the  gale.  1849  JAMES 
Woodman  iv,  A  great  white  feather  lolling  down  till  it 
touched  his  left  shoulder. 

fb.  To  swing,  han£,  be  suspended.   Obs. 

'•1418  Pol.  Poenis  (Rolls)  II.  243  The  game  is  not  to  lulle 
so  hie  Ther  fete  failen  fondement. 

mu  C.  Alleged  by  Langland  to  have  formerly 
meant :  To  halt,  be  lame.  Obs. 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PL  C.  x.  215  Now  kyndeliche,  by  crist 
bef>  >uche  call  yd  '  lolleres ',  As  by  englisch  of  oure  eldres  of 
olde  menne  techy nge.  He  \>o.t  lollej>  is  lame  ober  his  leg 
oute  of  ioynte,  Ober  meymed  in  som  membre,  for  to  nies- 
chief  hit  souneb.  And  ryght  so  sothlyche  suche  manere 
eremytes  Lollen  ajen  be  byleyue  and  lawe  of  holy  churche. 

t  2.  trans.  To  let  droop  or  dangle.  Also  to  loll 
up :  to  hang. 

13..  Minor  Poems  Jr*.  I'ernon  MS.  (E.  £.  T.  S.)  614/75 
Mi  loue  i-lclled  vp  in  be  eyr,  WiJ»  cradel  bond  I  gan  him 
bynde,  Cros  !  he  stikeb  nou  on  bi  steir,  Naked  a-;eyn  pe 
wylde  wynde.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xn.  191  A  meri 
verset,  pat  has  take  fro  ty bourne  twenti  stronge  ^eues  ; 
pere  lewed  theues  ben  lolled  vp.  1575  TURBERV.  1-anlconrie 
360  Of  the  Hawke  that  holdeth  not  hir  wings  up  so  well  as 
she  should  do,  but  lolleth  them.  1650  A.  B.  Afutat.  Polenta 
29  This  made  the  Gallants  loll  their  ears  and  laugh  at  one 
an  other. 

3.  To  thrust  out   (the   tongue)   in  a  pendulous 
manner.     Also  with  out. 

1611  SHAKS.  Cytnb.  v.  iii.  8  The  Enemy  full-hearted,  Loll 
ing  the  Tongue  with  slaught'ring.  ^  1697  DRYDEN  I'irg. 
(tt'org.  iv.  741  Fierce  Tigers  couch'd  around,  and  loll'd 
their  fawning  Tongues.  —  JEncid  vni.  843  The  foster 
Dam  loll'd  out  her  fawning  Tongue.  1712  AtBtrTHMOT 
John  Bull  in.  x,  Then  Nic.  lolled  out  his  tongue.  1746 
W.  HORSLEY  Fool  (1748)  II.  40  Every  Fool  has  a  natural 
hereditary  ..  Right  to  loll  out  his  Tongue  at  his  Brother. 
1843  LYTTON  Last  liar.  \.  i,  The  idle  apprentices  . .  lolled 
out  their  tongues  at  him  as  he  passed.  1879  BROWNING  Iran 
Ivanovitch  132  How  he  lolls  out  the  length  of  his  tongue. 

b.  intr.  for  ref.  Of  the  tongue ;  To  protrude. 
Usually  with  out. 

iSoi  SOUTHEY  Thalala  v.  ii,  His  head  was  hanging  down, 
His  dry  tongue  lolling  low.  a  1845  HOOD  Captain's  Cow 
x,  The  Parching  seamen  stood  about,  Each  with  his  tongue 
a-lolling  out,  And  panting  like  a  dog.  1900  Longm.  J/«i'. 
June  133  His  tongue  lolled  out  in  the  heat  like  a  dog's. 

4.  intr.  (The  chief  current  sense.)  To  lean  idly;  to 
recline  or  rest  in  a  relaxed  attitude,  supporting  one 
self  against  something.    Also  with  about,  back,  out. 

i377l.ANGi0/'.  PI.  B.  xvi.  269  Or  ligge  bus  euere  Lollynge 
in  my  lappe.  1583  ST CUBES  Anat.  Abas.  u.  (1882)  28  A 
sheepeheard  and  a  dogge  lolling  vnder  a  bush.  1594  SHAKS. 
Kick.  ///,  in.  vii.  72  He  is  not  lulling  on  a  lewd  Loue-Bed. 
1635  PAGITT  Christianogr.  30  This  pope  Gregory  ..  is  re 
ported  to  have  lulled  night  and  day.. in  the  armes  and 
embracings  of  Matilda  the  counte*se.  1650  SIR  A.  WI.LIX>N 
Court  <y  Char,  fas.  I  103  The  King  hung  about  his  neck, 
slabbering  his  cheeks.  ..  For  God's  sake,  tel  me,  said  the 
King..  Then  lolled  about  his  neck.  1667  VxrnDfarp 
5  June,  And,  among  the  rest,  Ihmcomb,  lolling,  with  hu 
heels  upon  another  chair.  1674  DRYDEN  Kpil.  New  Ho.  9 
Who  lolling  on  our  foremost  benches  sit.  1719  DE  FOE 
Crusoe  u.  xiii,  He  sat  lolling  back  in  a  great  elbow-chair. 
1749  LD.  CHESTKRF.  Lett.  cxv.  (1892)  I.  265,  I  never  saw  the 
worst  bred  man  living  guilty  of  lolling,  . .  in  company  that 
he  respected.  MB  W.  MARSHALL  Minutes  Agric.  iSjnly 
1774  He  has  good  hands,  but  a  bad  head- a  crazy  couch, 
dangerous  to  lull  upon.  1782  Miss  BUHNEY  Cecilia  \\.  iv. 
Lolling  against  the  wainscoat  and  gaping.  1822-34  Good  s 
Study  Mcd.  (ed.  4)  III.  246  The  complaint  first  shows  itself 
by.,  an  unwonted  desire  to  lounge  and  loll  about.  1833 
HT.  MARTINEAU  Manch.  Strike  vii.  76  A  knot  of  smokers., 
stood  or  lolled  about  the  door  of  the  Spread-Eagle.  1861 
THACKERAY  Round.  Papers^  On  aChalk-mark  1 15  Little  boys 
should  not  loll  on  chairs.  i88a  Miss  BKADDON  Mt.  Royat 
III.  xii.  257  The  Master  of  the  house  lolled,  half-dressed,  in 
an  armchair  by  the  hearth. 

b.  trans.  To  allow  to  rest  idly.  rare.  Also,  to 
pass  away  (time)  in  lolling  about. 

1696  R.  COKE  Detection  Crt.  $  State  Eng.  (1719)  I.  87 
The  King  had  a  loathsome  Way  of  lolling  his  Arms  about 
hib  Favourites  Necks,  and  kissing  them.  1709  PKIOR  When 
Cat  is  .-i  way  54  Whilst  Fubb  till  ten,  uii  silken  becU  Securely 
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lolls  his  drowsy  head.  1784  Unfortunate  StHabilitf  II.  104, 
I  take  good  care  that  none  [sc.  no  hour]  shall  be  luxuriously 
lolled  away  ill  indolence.  1824  W.  Invisc  T.  Trav.  II.  286 
Gigantic  sunflowers  lolled  their  broad  jolly  faces  over  the 
fences. 

c.  quasi-/>w«.  or  refl. ;  also,  to  loll  it. 

1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.-Pierrcs  Stud.  Nat.  (1799^  I.  374 
Others.,  loll  it  away  to  the  opera,  .in  magnificent  equipages. 
1821  CLARE  / '///.  Minstr.  1.  77,  I  ..loll'd  me  'gainst  a  prop 
ping  tree. 

t  5.  intr.  To  saunter,  go  lazily.   06s.  rare. 

1649  G.  DANIEL  Trimircli.,  Hen.  F,  ccxliv}  Hee  breakes 
tlie  Portall,  wtb  vnsteddie  feet,  And  Lolls  to  his  owne  Lamp 
light  in  coole  Seas.  1678  OTWAY  Friendship  in  /•'.  in.  32 
My  revenge  shall  he  to  love  you  still  ;  gloat  on  and  loll  after 
you  where  ere  I  see  you. 

f6.  Comb.:  loll-ears,  drooping  pendulous  ears  ; 
loll-eared  a.,  having  drooping  ears. 

1581  J.  BELL  lladdoris  Atisu1.  Osor.  109  Unlesse  some 
Phehus  have  clouted  upon  this  Mydas  head  . .  the  eares  of 
some  lolleared  Asse.  Ibid.  125  h,  Skill  to  discerne  a  Lyon 
by  his  pawes,  or  rather  an  Asse  by  his  lolle-eares.  1585 
HIGINS  yunhts'  A'onienclntor  453  1'laccus,  that  hatli  hang 
ing  eares  :  loll  eared  :  flap  eared. 

Hence  Lolled  i  out}  f pi.  a.,  said  of  the  tongue. 

1666  DRYDKN  Ann.  Mirab.  132  With  his  lolled  tongue  he 
faintly  licks  his  prey.  1713  tr.  Pancirollits'  Rtrttm  Meat. 
I.  I.  i.  5  The  Slanderer  is  represented  by  the  Picture  of  a 
Purple  with  its  lolled-out  Tongue.  1902  Acatfemy  3  May 
455/2  Irreverence  that  expressed  itself  in  loud  laughter  and 
a  lolled-out  tongue. 

t  Loll,  V-'-1  Ol'S.  [back-formation  from  LOL- 
i.Aiii).]  a.  trans.  To  call  (a  person;  Lollard,  b. 
intr.  To  act  or  speak  as  a  Lollard,  c.  trans.  To 
mumble  (a  phrase) ;  to  sing  in  a  low  tone. 

c  1394  P.  n.  Crcde  532  Whou  sone  bis  sori  men  [seweden] 
his  soule,  And  oueral  lollede  him  wib  heretykes  werkes ! 
14..  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  245  And  pardc  lolle  thei  never 
so  longe,  Yut  wol  lawe  make  hem  lowte.  1655  J.  COT(;RAVE 
tt'ils  Interpr.  (1662)  288  The  Sun-shine  of  the  word,  this 
he  extoll'd  ;  The  Sun-shine  of  the  word,  stil  this  he  lold. 

Loll,  var.  LULL  v.  Obs.,  to  pull  by  the  ears. 

Lollar,  variant  of  LOLLKR  '  Obs. 

Lollard  (Ip'liid).  Now  Hist.  Forms :  5  6 
lollarde,  5  loulardo,  5-6  lolarde,  6  lolart,  lol- 
lerd,  lollord,  7  lolard.  See  also  LOLLKK  1  (which 
occurs  somewhat  earlier),  [a.  M I  hi.  lollae:  J,  lit. 
'mumbler,  mutterer",  f.  /alien  to  mutter,  mumble 
(for  the  suffix  see  -AKD). 

The  name  was  orig.  applied  £1300  to  the  members  of  a 
branch  of  the  Cellite  or  Alexian  fraternity  (also  called  lolle- 
h-ocitcrs),  who  devoted  themselves  especially  to  the  care  of 
the  sick  and  the  providing  of  funeral  rites  for  the  poor.  In 
the  course  of  the  I4th  c.  it  was  often  used  of  other  semi- 
monastic  orders,  and  sometimes,  by  opponents,  of  the  Fran 
ciscans.  Usually  it  was  taken  to  connote  great  pretensions 
to  piety  and  humility,  combined  with  views  more  or  less 
heretical.  Hence  early  mod.G.  lollhart,  chiefly  applied  to 
the  Heghards.] 

1.  A  name  of  contempt  given  in  the  I4th  c.  to 
certain  heretics,  who  were  either  followers  of  Wyclif 
or  held  opinions  similar  to  his. 

1390  [implied  in  LOLLARDY].  1415  LD.  SCROPE  in  43  Ref>. 
Deputy  Kpr.  Rec.  591  Yif  he  drue  to  Loulardis  thai  wolde 
subuert  this  londe  &  the  chirge.  c  1440  CAPGRAVE  Life  St. 
Kntlt.  lit.  327  Thow  bei  }ow  calle  lollard,  whych  or  elue, 
Beth  not  dysmayd.  1460  —  Ckron.  (1858)277  In  that  same 
tyme  the  Lolardis  set  up  schamful  conclusiones.  1509  BAR 
CLAY  Shyp  of  Folys  (1570)  74  They  which  to  such  witches 
will  assent  Are  heretikes,  lolardes,  and  false  of  their  beleue. 
1529  MORI;  Dytfloge  in.  Wks.  211/1  Not  such  men  as  we 
now  speke  of,  lollardes  &  heretikes.  1571  Satir.  Poems 
Reform,  xxix.  43  Sa,  lolarts,  30'  hypocrisy  bat  sa  fane  ;e 
wald  hyde,  5e  se,  wyl  tyme,  in  spyte  of  ^ow  dois  peice  and 
peice  owt  slyde.  1597-8  HP.  HALI.  Sat.  II.  i.  17  Then  manie 
a  Lollerd  would  in  forfailment  Beare  paper-fagots.  1625 
in  Crt.  f,  Times  Chili.  I  (1848)  I.  67  Sir  Edward  Coke  re 
fused  to  take  the  sherifFs  oath,  because  of  the  clause  against 
Lollards.  1853  MARSDEN  Early  Purit.  144  They  [Ana- 
baptistsl  are  said  to  have  existed  in  England  since  the  early 
times  of  the  Lollards.  1876  A.  LAING  Lindorcs  Abbey,  etc. 
xii.  105  The  opinions  of  the  Lollards  continued  to  spread. 

attrib.  and  af positive.  1842  TODD  (title)  An  Apology  for 
Lollard  Doctrines,  attributed  to  WiclifTe.  1897  Diet.  Nat. 
Biog.  LI.  404/1  Jack  Sharp,  lollard  rebel,  was  a  weaver  of 
Abingdon.  1901  T.  G.  LAW  Scots  N.  Test.  Introd.  13  Very 
little  is  known  of  the  Lollard  movement  in  Scotland. 

*'.  2.  [Associated  with  LOLL  v.]  Used  for :  One 
who  lolls  ;  an  idler.  Obs.  rare. 

1635  BRATHWAIT  Arcati.  Pr.  \.  239  He  was  found  choak't 
with  meat  in's  mouth,  Fared  Lollards  in  each  country  so, 
I  wote  well  how  the  world  would  go.  1659  MILTON  Hire 
lings  84  A  pulpited  divine,  .a  lollard  indeed  over  his  elbow- 
cushion. 

Hence  Lolla.-rd.iaii  a.  [-IAX],  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Lollards.  Lo'llardist  [-IST],  one  who 
holds  the  opinions  of  the  Lollards ;  in  quot.  attrib. 
Lo-llardize  v.  [-IZE],  intr.  to  follow  the  prac 
tices  of  the  Lollards.  Iio'llardizingf///.  a. 

1865  S.  EVANS  Bro.  Falnan  5  A  lurching,  lean-lipped,  lol- 
lardizing  loon,  ..  No  doubt  hath  played  the  spy  on  us  and 
blabbed.  1881  LINDSAY  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIV.  811/1  Lord 
Montacute..  and  several  others  had  chaplains  who  were  Lol- 
lardist  preachers.  1887  H.  R.  HAWEIS  Light  of  Ages  I.  42 
Everything  Albigensian,  or  Lollardian  or  Lutheran  was  ulti 
mately  cast  out  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Lollardism  (lp>'la.idiz'm).  [f.LoLLABD  +  -ISM.] 
The  tenets  and  practice  of  the  Lollards. 

1823  LINGARD  Hist.  Eng.  VI.  564  The  teachers  of  Lol 
lardism  had  awakened  by  their  intemperance  the  zeal  of 
the  bishops.  1862  R.  VAUGHAN  Nonconformity  32  Lollard- 
ism  was  checked ..  but  it  did  not  die.  1881-3  SCHAFF  Encycl. 


'    Rtlig.  Knwl.  I.  502  [Lord  Cobham's]  bold  stand  on  behalf 
of  Lollardism  led  to  persecution. 

Lollardry  lfrlitdri\  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Also  5 
lolla(r  drie,  6  lollerdry.  [f.  LOLLARD  +  -RY.] 
sing,  collect,  and  pi.  The  tenets  of  the  Lollards. 

1414  Act  2  lien.  I-',  stat.  I.  c.  7  Heresiez  &  errours  ap- 
pellez  vulgairement  Lollardrie.  c  1425  Haittpoles  Psalter 
Metr.  Pref.  49  Copyed  has  this  Sauter  ben  of  yuel  men  of 
lollardry.  1479  in  En£.  Gilds  (1870)  417,  To  put  awey.. 
all  maner  heresies  and  errours,  clepid  openly  lolladries. 
a  1508  KENNEDY  in  Bannatync  Potms  (Hunter.  Club)  144 
The  schip  of  faith  ..  Dryvis  in  the  see  of  Lollerdry  that 
blawis.  1651  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  n.  xvii.  (1739) 
94  The  former  opinions,  then  known  only  by  the  general 
names  of  Heresy,  are  now  baptized  by  the  new  name  of 
Lollardry.  1884  J.  L.  WILSON  WycUfe  viii.  112  John  of 
Gaunt,  Lord  Latimer,  and  the  Lady  Alice  Perrers  were  all 
tinged  with  Lollardry. 

Lollardy  (V'laidi),  st>.  Also  4  lollardie,  4-5 
lollerdy,  j  lollardi,  6  lollardye.  [f.  LOLLARU 

+  -Y.]    =  prec. 

1390  GOWBR  Conf.  I.  15  This  newe  Secte  of  Lollardie. 
1401  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  41  Now  is  oure  bileve  laft  and 
Lollardi growith.  1496  Pol.  Rel.  <y  L.  Poems  72,  I  was.  .in 
Knglond  born,  &  for  certeyn  poyntes  of  lollerdy  I  [ne]  my}t 
abide  ber.  1554-5  Act  i  -y  2  Phil.  -5-  Mary,  c.  6  The  suppres 
sion  of  Heresie  and  Lollardye.  1732  NEAI.  Hist.  Purit. 
1.  50  They  repealed,  .two  of  the  Statutes  against  Lollardies. 
1868  MILMAN  St.  Paul's  S3  Accused,  as  a  relapsed  heretic, 
of  Lollardy.  1875  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  II.  xvi.  471  The 
reputed  Lollardy  at  court. 

Lo'llardy,  a.  [f.  LOLLAHD  +  -Y  i.]  Character 
istic  of  the  1  .ollards. 

it  1529  SKKLTON  Rtplyc.  204  To  resorte  agayne  To  places 
where  ye  liaue  preched  And  your  lollardy  lernyng  teched. 
1888  STEVENSON  Rlack  Arrow  13  'John  Amend- All  !'  A 
right  Lollardy  word. 

tLo'ller1.  Olis.    Forms :  4-6 loller, 5 lollere, 

louller,  5-6  lollar,  f>  lolar,  Icular,  lowler. 
[Var.  of  LOLLARD,  with  substitution  of  suffix  -Kit1 
for  -«;-(/.]  =  LOLLARD. 

c  1386  CHAITKR  Shipni.  Prol.  ii,  I  smelle  a  lollere  in  the 
wynde  quod  he.  Ibid.  15  This  lollere  here  wol  prechen  vs 
somwhat.  1393  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  C.  vi.  2  Clobed  as  a  lollere, 
..Among  lollares  of  london  and  lewede  heremytes.  1426 
AUDEI.AY  Poems  37  And  sayn  hit  isa  lollere.  c  1460  To'.vnc- 
Icy  Myst.  xxx.  213,  I  was  youre  chefe  tollare, ..  Now  am  I 
master  lollar.  1494  FARYAN  Citron.  VII.  600  Henry  the  .V. 
.  .Cherysshed  the  churche,  to  Lollers  gaue  a  fall,  c  1515 
Cocke  LorelTs  B.  ii  With  lolk-rs,  lordaynes,  and  fagot 
berers.  1556  Citron.  Gr.  J-riais  (Camden)  12  Thys  ycre 
the  lorde  Cobhame  made  a  rysynge  with  many  lollars  and 
heryttykes.  1623  COCKKRAM,  Lollar,  a  breaker  of  fasting- 
daies. 

Loller  -  •Jfb.i).     U-  LOLL  i>.i  +  -ER  1.]     One 

who  lolls. 

1582  SIANYHURST  SEneis  III.  (Arh.)  01  T'hee  mufl'e  maffe 
loller  \sc.  the  Cyclops].  1804  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Griselda 
.xi,  Griselda. .one  of  the  fashionable  lollers  by  profession, 
established  herself  upon  a  couch.  1824  Miss  MITFOKD  l-'it- 
laze  Ser.  I.  18  A  loller  on  alehouse  benches. 

Lollerd,  lollerdry,  lollerdy,  obs.  ff.  LOLLARD, 
I.OLLARDIIY,  LIILLARDY. 
tLollery.   Obs.    Also  7  lollary.    [f.  Loi.i.Eit 1 

+ -Y.]     =LOLLARIIRY. 

1547  BALE  Latter  Exam.  A.  Askew  Pref.  4  These  poore 
sowles..were  put  to  dealhe..for  heresye  &  lullerye.  1620 
J.  WILKINSON  Coroners  fy  Sheriffs  44  All  manner  of  heresies 
and  errors,  commonly  called  Lollaries. 

Lo:llifica'tiou.  nonce-wd.  [f.  LOLL  j'.i  + 
-(I.FJCATIOX.]  Lolling,  lounging. 

1834  BKCKFORD  Italy  II.  363  A  well-cushioned  divan  had 
been  prepared  for  his  lollification. 

Lolling  (V'Hn),  flil.  si'-1  [f-  L°LL  z'-1  +  -IX(!  *•] 
Tlie  action  of  LOLL  v.1  a.  Resting  at  one's  ease, 
!  lounging,  b.  Thrusting  out  ^the  tongueX 

"'55°  Image  Ipocr.  iv.  in  Skeltoii's  \Vks,  (1843)  n.  446 
With  howsinge  and  bollinge,  With  lillinge  and  lollinge. 
1699  E.  WARD  Loud.  Spy  vil.  (1702)  3  His  Graceful  Lolling 
in  his  Chariot.  1770  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  I.  222  What  if  you 
gave  up  a  few  minutes  of  your  lolling.  1872  DARWIN  Emo 
tions  .xi.  261  How  it  is  that  lolling  out  the  tongue  universally 
serves  as  a  sign  of  contempt  and  hatred. 

attrib.  1853  Ecclesiologist  XIV.  114  Two  huge  pews  for 
the  notabilities,  and  within  these  lolling-boxes  are  the  fire 
places  which  warm  the  church. 

t  Lo'lling,  vl>l.  sl>*  [f.  LOLL  v2  +  -ING  2.] 
The  action  of  LOLL  ».-,  acting  or  preaching  as  a 
Lollard. 


ci4i8  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  247  Under  colour  of  suiche 
lollynge,  To  shape  sodeyn  surreccioun  Agaynst  oure  liege 
lord  kynge. 

Lolling  (V'lin).  ft1-  a-    U-  LoLL  v-  +  •ING  J 

That  lolls ;  reclining  lazily  ;   dangling,  drooping. 

Of  the  tongue :  Protruding  and  hanging  down. 
1567  TURBERV.  Ovid's  Epist.  Pvb,  Marke  out  of  order 
iwe  my  lolling  tresses  flee.     1581  J.  BELL  H  addon's  An™. 
;or.  263  He  would  sooner  espye  him  to  be  an  Asse  by  his 
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lollyng  eares,  then  a  Lyon  by  his  pawes  1587  Tu 
Trag.  Tales  etc.  190  None  in  all  the  land,  long  lolling  lockes 
do  weare.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  /Eneid  viii.  399  The  triple 
Porter  of  the  Stygian  Seat.With  lolling  Tongue,  lay  fawning 
at  thy  Feet.  1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  VI.  iv.(i737)  III.  371 
One  Hand  ..  serving  only  to  support,  with  much  ado,  the 
lolling  lazy  Body.  1742  POPE  Uunc.  IV.  337  A  lazy,  lolling 
1  sort..  Of  ever-listless  Loit'rers.  i825L.HuNT/YWz  sbacchus 
I  in  Tuscany  61 1  And  now,  Silenus,  lend  thy  lolling  ears. 
1849  KINGSLEY  Misc.  (1860)  II.  243  The  silent  hounds  lying 
about  ..,'their  l*ing  tongues  showing  lik«  bright  crimson 
sparkles.  1850  MRS.  BROW-NINO  Island  ix,  Shut  bells,  that, 
dull  with  rapture,  sink,  And  lolling  buds,  half  shy. 

b.  Her.  Of  a  hawk :  With  wings  hanging  down. 


1688  K.  HOLME  Armoury  fl.  xi.  230  '2  When  Hawks  feed 
they  do  generally  hang  down  their  Wings,  which  the  Master 
of  such  kinds  of  Birds  of  Prey  term  (Lolling),  therefore  some 
from  thence  have  blazoned  this  an  Eagle  lolling  and  feeding 
on  his  Prey  :  but  that  is  needless,  seeing  they  feed  in  this 
posture.  1894  PARKER  Gloss.  Her.,  Lolling,  a  name  rarely- 
used  for  Preying. 

Ldllingite  16'lirjgsit).  AJia.  [Named  by 
Haidinger,  1845,  f.  name  of  Lolling,  Hu'ttingberg, 
Carinthia,  its  locality.]  Arsenide  of  iron,  found 
in  brilliant  crystals. 

1849  J.  NICOL  Min.  453  Lfilingite.  1892  DANA  J//V. 
(ed.  6)  97  Lr.llingite  occurs  with  siclerite. 

fLolling-lobby.  Obs.  [?  For  *ktt-in-lobby ; 
but  cf.  LoobY  and  lobber  =  I.l'BBKR.]  ?  A  derisive 
term  for  a  monk. 

1607  R.  QAREW]  tr.  Esticntlt's  World  of  U'onders  321 
A  rabblement  of  wicked  and  alihominable  lolling-lobbies 
[orig.  cafiirds]. 

Lollingly  (V'lirjir,  adv.  [f.  LOLLING  ///.  a. 
-r  -LY  -.]  In  a  lolling  manner. 

1832  E.\amincr  516/2  Making  their  profession  a  vehicle 
for  themselves  to  lollingly  ride  upon.  1857  BUCKLE  Cii'ilh. 

I.  ii.  128  Her  tongue  protrudes,  and  hangs  lollingly  from 
her  mouth.    1865  Athenziun  No.  1943.  83/2  To  write  books 
lollingly  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression). 

Lollipop  (V'1'I'PP)>  sl>.  colloq.  Also  lollypop. 
[Of  obscure  formation  :  cf.  lolly  (north,  dial.')  the 
tongue.]  a.  dial.  The  name  of  a  particular  kind 
of  sweetmeat,  consisting  chiefly  of  sugar  or  treacle, 
that  dissolves  easily  in  the  mouth,  b.  //.  '.formerly 
also  collect,  sing.')  Sweetmeats  in  general. 

1796  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  Toiigtic  (ed.  3),  Lollipops,  sweet 
lozenges  purchased  by  children.  1812  H.  &  J  SMITH  Kej. 
Aildr.,  Talc  Drury  Lane,  And  buy  crisp  parliament  with 
lollypops.  1835  MARRYAT  Jac.  Faitlif.  i,  That  in  the  petti 
coat  age  we  may  fearlessly  indulge  in  lollipop.  1844  Dis- 
KAKLI  Conin^sby  I.  ix.  The  irreclaimable  and  hopeless  votary 
of  lollypop.  it6oA/J)'earRaiutd"Ko. 46. 459 Uprieht  glass- 
cases  such  as  country  dralers  keep  lollypups  in.  1884  SALA 
jMirn.  dtic  .South  \.  xv.  ^8871  205  The  consumption  of  lolli 
pops  [was]  phenomenal. 

b.  fig.  •  Luscious  '  literary  composition. 

a  1849  '[see  c].     1856  T.  CIIOI.IIOXDF.I.EV  Let.  in  Atlantic 
Monthly  (1893)  LXXI1.  750/2  There  is  no  poetry,  ai.d  very 
little  or  no  literature.      We  arc  drenched  with    mawkish 
lollipops,  and  clothed  in  tawdry  rags. 
C.  attrili. 

1834  A.  FONBLANQCE  Eng.  jindcr-j  Administr.  (1837)  III. 
13  Lollipop  stalls.  1848  THACKERAY  I'an.  /-'((/Vxxiii,  March 
ing  with  great  dignity  towards  the  stall  of  a  neighbouring 
lollipop-woman.  01849  H.  COIEHIIJGE  Kss.  II.  32  His 
[Uryden's]  lolly-pop  adulteration  of  King  Lear. 

Hence  Lo'llipop  7'.  trans.,  to  treat  to  lollipops. 

1837  Frascrs  Mag.  XV.  337  Mere  children  in  matters  of 
taste,  fit  only  to  he  lollypopped  by  his  'lady'. 

Lollop  J^'lsplj  s/l-  colloq.  [f.  next.]  The  action 
or  an  act  of  '  lolloping'. 

1834  M.  SCOTT  Cruise  Midge  xviii.  (1836)  292  Demolish 
ing  . .  thousands  of  sandflies  at  every  lollop.  1881  UI.ACK- 
MUKE  Cliristmivll  \\,  The  jump  of  the  horse  gave.. a  lollop 
to  the  near  wheel. 

Lollop  (Jjvbp),  v.  colloq.  [Onomatopoeic  ex 
tension  of  LOLL  v.1  Sense  2  seems  to  have  been 
evolved  from  a  sense  of  the  phonetic  expressivene-s 
of  the  word.] 

1.  intr.  To  lounge  or  sprawl ;  to  go  with  a  loung 
ing  gait. 

1745  SIR  C.  H.  WILLIAMS  Place  Book  for  I  "car,  Next  in 
lollop'd  Sandwich  with  negligent  grace.  1748  SMOLLETT 
Kott.  Rand,  xxxiv.  (1804)  124  You  are  allowed,  on  pretence 
of  sickness,  to  lollop  at  your  ease.  1782  M  iss  BURXEV  Cecilia 

II.  iv,  Keeping  the  fire  from  everybody  !..he  lollops  so;  that 
one's  quite  starved.      r;y6GROf,KjJici.  I'nlg.  Tongue  (ed.  3) 
Lollop,  to  k'an  with  one's  elbows  on  a  table.      1825  NEAI. 
Kro.  Jonathan  III.  314  Poor  Waller  felt  a  serious  disposi 
tion  to  lollop  and  sprawl  about.      1872  Miss  KRAOOON  To 
Hitter  End  I.  xvi.  269  Anything's  better  for  her  than  lollop 
ing  over  a  book. 

2.  To  bob  up  and  down ;  to  proceed  by  clumsy 
bounds. 

1851  MAYHKW  Land.  Labour  I.  29  Its  head  lolloping  over 
the  end  of  the  cart.  1878  LADY  BRASSEY  /  'i<y.  Sunbeam  i.  3 
For  four  long  hours,  therefore,  we  lolloped  about  in  the 
trough  of  a  heavy  sea,  the  sails  flapping  as  the  vessel  rolled. 
i88o"KLACK.MORE  M.  Aticrley  II.  xii.  217  Short,  uncomfort 
able  clumsy  «  aves  were  lolloping  under  the  steep  grey  cliffs. 
1887  GUILLEMARD  Cruise  'Marcluia '  (1889)  129  A  young 
blue  hare . .  lollopped  up.  .to  have  its  ears  scratched. 

Hence  Lolloping///,  a. 

1745  Ffin.Kpccta!or\\.  231  Many  Women,  .when  they  be 
come  so  {sc.  wives],  continue  the  same  loitering,  lolloping,  idle 
Creatures  they  were  before.  1840  MRS.  F.  TROLLOPE  H'ido-.u 
Married  xxviii,  With  a  sort  of  lolloping  affectation  that  was 
intended  to  indicate  great  intimacy.  1887  SAINTSBURY  Hist. 
Elizab.  Lit.  i.  9  They  [sc.  i4.syllable  verses]  had  an  almost 
irresistible  tendency  to  degenerate  into  a  kind  of  lolloping 

"liOllOpy  Oc'lspO,  a.  rare.     [f.  LOLLOP  v.  +  -Y.] 

Disposed  to,  or  characterized  by.  'lolloping  . 

1857  OLMSTED  Joum.  Texas  151  A  free-and-easy,  loloppy 
sort  of  life  generally,  seemed  to  have  been  adopted. 

Lollord,  obs.  form  of  LOLLAKD. 

Loll-Shraub  '.VlijVb).  Also  -shrob.  ['  Eng 
lishman's  Hindustani  lal-shrab  red  wine'  (Yule1.] 
•  The  universal  name  for  claret  in  India '  (Yule). 

1816  '  Quiz '  Grand  Masters.  45  Will  master  drink  loll 
shraub,  or  beer?  1834  CAUNTER  Orient.  Ann.  viii.  106  I'he 
sturdy  Mussulman  made  no  scruple  of  taking  his  bottle  of 
loll  shrob. 


LOLLY. 

Lolly  V'l')-  did-  tm<\  Austral,  [short  for  I.nl.- 
Mi'oi1.  j  A  sweetmeat.  Also  attrib. 

1861  lll»str.  McM'Oiitne  f'flst  36  July,  The  gorgeous  deco 
rations  at  the  lolly  stall.  1871  SIMPSON  Rccitat.  ?\  Lollies 
that  the  children  like.  1881  A.  J.  UOYD  <  lid  Colonials  165 
Cakes  and  lollies. 

Lollypop,  variant  of  LOLLIPOP. 

t  Lolpoop.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  LOLL  v.1  Cf.  liri- 
foof>  under  LIHIPIPK  3.]  A  lazy,  idle  drone. 
Hi  nee  Lolpoop  -'.  tiifr.,  to  idle,  lounge. 

1661  A.  WOOD  Life  3  May  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  394  They  knew 
him  to  have  het-n  the  very  lol-poop  of  the  University. 
a  1700  in']!.  1C.  nict.  Cant.  C'n-Tc.  lyM  /lias  Riirlcsi/ii'if 
(N.),  And  now  to  view  the  loggerhead,  Cudgell'd  and  lol- 
pooping  in  bed.  a  i8z$  FUHBV  I'oc.  K.  AngUa,  Loll-faa/i, 
a  sluggish  sedentary  lounger.  Literally  one  who  is  sluggish 
in  the  stern. 

Loltre,  O/is.  :  see  LOITER  v. 

Lorn,  obs.  form  of  LAMII. 

1506  Inv.  in  l\ist'>n  l.ft!.  III.  409  A  gown  Turret  with 
Wake  lom. 

||IiOma;li'"'ma).  Ornith.  ri.lomata^lJuTnataX 
[inod.L.  (Illiger),  a.  late  Gr.  AoJ/ia  hem,  fringe.] 
A  lobe  or  fringe  bordering  the  toe  of  a  bird. 

1874  in  UAIKI>  tic.  A".  Anu-r.  Birds  III.  547  Gloss. 

Lomastome  l('"'masti)"m),  a.  and  sh.  Conch. 
[a.  1'.  lotnastoine  (I'crnssac  ,  f.  LOMA  +  dr.  art'ipa 
mouth.]  a.  adj.  The  distinctive  epithet  of  those 
groups  of  llelicitlii'  which  have  the  peristome 
reflected,  b.  sb.  A  member  of  any  of  these  groups. 

In  recent  Diets. 

Lomatine  (l<"''matin),  a.  Oniilh.  [f.  (lr. 
Xcj^ar-,  LOMA  f  -INK  !.]  Having  a  loma,  lobe,  or 
fringe,  as  the  toes  of  some  birds. 

1856  in  \\.\\  NK  /..i/i'j'.  7,c.r.,  s.v.  I.otnatiiuts. 

Lomb,  obs.  form  of  LAMB,  LOOM. 

Lombard  i,V'mbajd,  lu'mbiidj,  j/'.l  and  a. 
l-'orms:  4-6  lumbarde,  5  lumbert,  6  lombarde, 
-berde,  lumbart,  -bertte,  7  lorabart,  S  lombar, 
6-  lombard.  [a.  F.  lombard  (whence  MLG.  /<?///- 
bard,  MDu.  lomt'aert,  mod.Du.  lombard'),  ad.  It. 
lomlianfo  (med.L.  lombardus)t  contracted  repr.  late 
' 


-barfton-  (OIO.  pi.  Laiigbeanfas,  'bear  dan,  OX.  pi. 
J.angliardar')  ;  a  compound  of  *la>ji;o-  LONG  a.  with 
the  proper  name  of  the  people,  which  appears  in 
L.  form  as  /ianli  ;  in  OE.  poetry  they  are  called 
I  featSobeanian  (f.  heaSo  war). 

The  sense  'banker,  money-lender,  pawnbroker'  was  com* 
mon  in  OFr.,  whence  it  passed  to  M  LG.  and  .MDu.  The 
sense  'bank,  pawnbroker's  shop'  was  prob.  developed  in 
M1.(J.  and  MDu.,  and  seems  to  have  been  adopted  thence 
into  Kng.  ;  in  this  sense  a  fern,  lonibacrtie  occurs  in  M  Du. 
beside  the  masc.  loml'at'rt  (Du.  It'inbard,  loiinncrd).  A 
special  development  of  meaning  belongs  to  the  variant 

UuHBRR  sf'.] 

A.  sb. 

1.  a.  /fist.  A  person  belonging  to  the  Germanic 
people  (L.  JMngobardi'.  see  above)  who  conquered 
Italy  in  the  6th  century,  and  from  whom  Lombardy 
received  its  name.  b.  A  native  of  Lombardy. 

1480  Egcrton  MS.  1765  in  Gross  Gild  Merch.  II.  71  No 
man.  .shall  supporte  nether  mayntene  no  Lumbarde,  brytton, 
ne  Spaynnaide.  1556  Citron.  Gr.  Friars  (CninUen)  37 
Hongyd.  .for  kyllynge  of  two  Luinbertte.s  in  a  bote  on  the 
Tetnse.  1570  LKVINS  Manifi.  30/30  A  Lumbarde,  I  on  go- 
/'uniits.  1598  GiJKM-:wi-:y  Tacitus,  Ann,  it.  v.  (1622)  146 
The  King,  .reenforcing  bis  army  with  the  aide  of  the  Loin* 
banls,  .  .molested  and  annoyed  the  Clierusci,  1661  J.  HAR- 
(iKAVK  rope  Alex.  y/I  (1^67)  7^  Although  he  be  a  good 
Lumbard  —  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  an  enemy  to  hypo 
crisy.  1695  DRYDEN  Dufrcsnoy's  Aft  Tainting  f)^  Except* 
ing  only  Titian,  who,  of  all  the  Lombards  has  preserv'd  the 
greatest  purity  in  his  works.  1769  RoBKKTbON  Chas.  V 
(1797)  I.  i.  74  Thither  the  Lombards  brought  the  productions 
of  India.  1841  W.  Si'ALuiso  Italy  -V  //.  I  si.  I  L  66  Alboin, 
king  of  the  Lombards  ..  subdued  Italy  without  resistance. 
1902  SJfM&fr  10  May  167/2  A  colony  of  Lombards  should 
be  induced  to  settle  on  the  soil. 

f  2.  A  native  of  Lombardy  engaged  as  a  banker, 
money-changer,  or  pawnbroker  ;  hence  applied  gen, 
to  a  person  carrying  on  any  of  these  businesses. 

1377  LANGI..  /*.  PI.  H.  v.  242,  I  lerned  nmonge  Lumbardes 
and  lewes  a  lessoun,  To  wey  pens  with  a  peys.  c.  1386 
CHAUCER  Shipm.  T.  367  This  Marchant..Creaunced  hath.  . 
To  certeyn  lumbardes.  .The  somme  of  gold.  1303  LANCU 
/'.  /'/.  C.  v.  194  Lumbardes  of  Lukes  that  lyuen  by  lone  as 
lewes.  1508  Di'Nn.AK  Tun  mnriit  ivemen  362  He  was  a 
gret  goldii  man,.  .1  leit  him  be  my  lumbart.  a  1553  UDAM. 
K  oyster  D.  n.  ii.  (Arb.)  34  If  he  haue  not  one  Lumbardes 
louche,  my  lucke  is  bad.  1590  GKEKNK  Monrn.  Garni. 
(1616)44  They  are  fallen  to  the  Lombard,  left  at  the  Brokers. 
1687  BuEBlKT  Trw.  ii.  (1750)  96  They  told  me  ..  that  all 
Kurope  over  a  Ix>mbard  and  a  Banker  signified  the  same 
thing.  1709  STKKI.K  Tat  far  No.  57  P  2,  I  am  an  honester 
Man  than  Will.  Coppersmith,  for  all  his  great  Credit  among 
the  Lombards. 

•f  3.  The  shop  or  place  of  business  of  a  *  Lom 
bard  '  ;  a  bank,  money-changer's  or  money-lender's 
office;  a  pawnshop,  a  wont  de  pictc.  See  also  the 
later  form  LUMKKU.  Obs. 

1609  MAKKIIAM  l-'aniovs  H'hore  (1868)  23  No_  sooner  got  I 
coine..But  to  the  bancke  or  lumbard  straight  it  went.  1620 
MELTON  Astrolog.  44  It  hath  bin  many  a  Gallants  good 
fortune  to  haue  a  braue  Sute  of  Clothes  on  his  back  on  the 
morning,  yet  it  hath  bin  his  bad  fortune  to  haue  them  in  the 
Lumbard  before  night.  i6»a  T.  SCOTT  Belfy  Pismire  79 
Their  Lum  bards  or  Loanc-houses  are  principally  for  the 
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benefit  of  the  poore,  where  brokers  are  not  suffered  to  take 
fifty,  or  one  hundred  in  the  hundred.  1735  DVCHE  &  PARDON 
Dict.t  Lombar  or  Lombard,  a  Bank  or  Place  where  Money 
is  let  out  upon  Usury  and  Pawns.  1764  BURN  Poor  Lan>$ 
169  The  said  fathers  of  the  poor  may  have  power  to  erect 
petty  hanks  and  lumbards  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  1799 
\V.  TOOKF.  /''/>7f  Russian  Emp.  II.  508  Her  ukase  concern 
ing  the  imperial  lombard  of  the  year  1786.  [1849  FHKKM 
Comtit.  ClasS'bk.  19  Lombards  was  a  name  given  formerly 
in  the  Netherlands,  France  and  England,  to  loan  banks  or 
lending  houses.] 

f4.  Cookery,  [ellipt.  :  see  B.  2.]  Some  kind  of 
dish  or  culinary  preparation,  Obs. 

1657  RKEVE  CotTs  Pica  130  The  Hoga's,  and  Olies,  and 
Lumbards  of  these  times. 

B.  adj. 

1.  Belonging  to  the  Lombards  or  to  Lombard)'  ; 
Loin  bardic. 

1500-20  Ht'NBAR  Poems  xxxiii.  16  He  fled  and  come  in 
France,  With  littill  of  Lumbard  Icid.  1645  MILTON  Tf  track. 
Wks.i85iIV.i8i  (ZV///.xxiv.  1,2)  These  ages  wherein  Canons, 
and  Scotisms,  and  Lumbard  Laws,  .almost  obliterated  the 
lively  Sculpture  of  ancient  reason.  1664  EVKI.VN  Kal.Hort. 
Oct.  (1679)  26  Pears.  .  Lombart-pear,  Russet-pear  fete.].  1741 
HfME  £ss.xv.  Of  Liberty  178  The  Lombard  School  [of  paint 
ing]  was  famous  as  well  as  the  Roman.  1833  Sin  S.  R.  GIANNI; 
Notes  Ch.  Lane.  (Che  t  ham  Soc.)  3  An  inscription  in  Lom 
bard  letter.  1845  GRAVKS  Rom.  Law  in  Eitcycl.  Metrop. 
II.  779  'i  The  rntdorutn  Consitetndincs,  —  a  Lombard  com 
pilation  of  feudal  law,  formed  altout  the  middle  of  the  I2th 
century.  1876  I'ANCKOI-T  Hist.  U.  S.  \,  i.  8  The  marts  of 
Kngland  were  frequented  by  Lombard  adventurers.  1882 
Garden  14  Oct.  338  '3  The  Lombard  Plum.  .holds  nboir. 
the  same  position  among  other  varieties  that  the  Baldwin 
does  among  Apples.  1901  Speaker  16  Mar.  658/1  To  him 
the  law  of  Justinian  was  '  Lombard  law  '. 

f2.  Cookery.  In  certain  AF.  names  of  dishes  as 
Icche  Inmbard  (see  LKACH  sb^  2)  ;  fnttottr  htmbard 
[_//-///<;//;•=  KHITTER]  ;  rys  lumbard  Ve.  ris  sweet 
bread].  Also  in  lombard  pie  (see  LI'MBKR-PIE). 

?ci39<>  [see  LEACH  sbJ-  2].  c  1430  Tiw  Cookfry-bks.  35 
Lcche  lunibaide.  1452  AY//-/.  Ant.  I.  88  Frutour  lumbert.  . 
Lesshe  lumbert.  1466-7  Dttrh,  Acct.  Rolls  (Surteest  91  Kt 
in  2  lib.  dell  powderlomberd  empt.  de  eodem,  3*.  yt.  14.. 
Anc.  Cookery  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  438  Rys  Lumbarde.  — 
Leche  Lumbarde. 


EX.  Obs.  [Cf. 
dial,  fo)tibert  to  idle.] 

1678  RAV  I'w.  (ed.  2)  75  Sick  o'th'  Lombard  feaver,  or  of 
the  idles. 

Hence  f  Lomtoardee'r,  *  an  usurer  or  broaker  ' 
(Hlount  Glossegr*  '*>;/>;;  Xiombarde'sque  a.,  re 
sembling  the  Lombard  school  of  painters  ;  Lom- 
ba'rdian  a.  =  LOMHARDIC  a.  ;  -\  Lo'inbardinlan 
a.j  characteristic  of  a  '  Lombard*  or  usurer  ;  fl«oin- 
bardish  </.,  Lombardic;  Lcrmbarclisni,  a  Lom- 
bardic  idiom  ;  Xiomba'rdo-,  taken  as  a  comb,  form 
(after  It.  Lombardo-Vcncto]  with  the  sense  'Lorn- 
bardic  combined  with  .  .  '. 

c  1489  CAXTON  I'nytc  of  A.  iv.  viii.  249  Another  scripture 
that  men  calle  the  lombardishe  lawe.  1600  W.  WATSON 
Dciinordon  11602)  36  [The  Jesuits]  commit  extortion, 
symony,  and  all  Lombardinian  kind  of  deuises  to  make  gain 
.of.  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  vi.  24  By  their  profession  they  are 
for  the  most  part  Breakers,  and  Lombardeers.  1819  W.  S. 
ROSF,  Lett.  I.  232  We  shall  observe  him  [Ariosto]  grafting 
on  it  a  thousand  Laiimsms  and  Lombard  isms  not  yet 
naturali/ed.  1837-9  HAI.LAM  Hist.  Lit.  I.  t.  viii.  §  7.  423 
The  rude  Lombardisms  of  the  Lower  Po  gave  way  to  the 
racy  idiom  of  Florence.  1839  Penny  Cycl.  XIV.  104/2  The 
Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom  is  in  a  thriving  and  progres 
sive  condition.  1865  Pall  Mall  G.  No.  81.  11/2  The  Lom 
bard  ian  despots.  1879  SIR  G.  SCOTT  Lect.  Archit.  I.  44  A 
style  somewhat  analogous  to  the  Lombardo  Rhenish.  1894 
GOULD  Illustr.  Diet.  Mcd.,  Pellagra^  Ergotism,  Lombard- 
ian  Leprosy,  an  endemic  ..  skin-disease  ..  due  to  chronic 
poisoning  with  diseased,  .mai/e.  1901  \Vestm.  Gaz.  26  Mar. 
4/2  Sodotua  remained  to  the  end  a  Lombardesque  artist, 

Lombard  (Jfinbiud),  sb.**  Hist.     [ad.  obs.  Sp. 

lombarda. 

The  word  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  misprint  for  bom- 
barda  BOM  BAUD.  Cf.  however  the  very  common  late  Gr. 
Aou/xTrapiu,  Aou^irapTa,  app.  synonymous  with  /Jovj-i/Japia, 
/iirovntrapSa  bombard.] 

A  military  engine  used  in  Spain  in  the  i6th  c. 

1838  PBKSCOTT  l'\-rd.  <y  Is.  (1846)  I.  ii.  136  A  wooden 
fortress..  was  constructed  by  the  assailants,  and  planted 
with  lombards  and  other  pieces  of  artillery  then  in  use 
[Prescott  refers  to  Zurita  Annies  IV.  113/1  (1610),  who  has: 
Comenco  se  a  combatir  la  ciudad  con  diuersos  trabucos  y 
lombardas].  1849  W.  IRVING  Columbus  III.  55  He.,  pro 
ceeded  .  .  to  finish  his  fortress,  which  was  defended  by 
lombards.  1858  W.  MORRIS  Sir  P.  Harpdorfs  End  Poems 
101  Amid  the  crash  of  falling  walls,  And  roar  of  lombaids. 

Lombardic  vl^mbaudik),#.  [ad.  med.L.  lorn- 
banticnS)  i.  Lombardits  LOMBARD  sl>.1  :  see  -ic.] 

Pertaining  to  Lombardy  or  the  Lombards. 
Applied  spec,  to  the  style  of  architecture  which 
prevailed  in  northern  Italy  from  the  7th  to  the 
1  3th  century;  to  a  type  of  handwriting  common 
in  Italian  MSS.  during  the  same  period  ;  and  to 
the  school  of  painters,  represented  esp.  by  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  Mantcgna,  and  Luini,  which  flourished 
at  Milan  and  other  Lombard  cities  during  the  i.sth 
and  1  6th  centuries. 

1697  H.  WANLEV  in  Aubrey  Lett.  Eminent  Persons  (1813) 
I.  85  As  to  the  Lombardic  Character,  we  have  not  a  book 
that  I  know  of  written  in  it,  I  mean  agree-^ftle  to  the  speci 
mens  of  it  in  Mabillon  de  re  Diplomatica.  ,1784  ASTLE 
Of  if.  H'riting  v.  93  Specimen  of  Lombardic  writing.  Ibid.) 
Written  in  Lombardic  Uncials.  183*  G.  DOWNES  Lett.  Cent. 


LOMPER. 

Countries  I.  470  His  [Pt,  Anthony  of  Padua's)  church,  which 
has  six  cupolas,  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  Lombardic 
architecture.  1859  J.  HnoKFR  Hist.  Anc.  Chapd  Birch 
Chetham  Soc.)  208  Legend  in  Lombardic  capitals.  1870 
UrsKiN  Lt-ct.  Art  vli.  §  ulxxvii.  180  Correggio,  uniting  the 
-ensual  element  of  the  Greek  schools  with  their  gloom,  ami 
i  heir  light  with  their  beauty,  and  all  these  with  the  Lom 
bardic  colour,  became  . .  the  captain  of  the  painter's  art  as 
such.  1879  SIR  G.  SCOTT  Lect.  Arc/n't.  L  76 The  Lombardic 
Romanesque.  1901  Athenxmn  27  July  131/3  The  . .  paten 
. .  in  addition  to  the  leopard's  head  crowned,  bears  a  Lom 
bardic  S  and  a  broad  arrow. 

b.  absol.  (quasi-j//.)     Lombardic  writing. 
1893  E.   M.  THOMPSON  Gr.  ty  Lat.  Palxogi-apJty  xvi.  221 
The  peculiar  appearance  which  has  gained  for  it  the  name 
uf  broken  Lombardic. 

IiO*mbard-street.  Also  7  Lumber-,  Lum 
bard-.  The  name  of  a  street  in  London,  so  called 
because  originally  occupied  by  Lombard  bankers, 
and  still  containing  many  of  the  principal  London 
banks.  Hence  used  transf.  en  fig-  for  :  The  '  money 
market ' ;  the  body  of  financiers. 

Paris  has  a  Rue  tics  Lombards,  the  name  of  which  had 
the  same  origin. 

1598  STOW  Sunr.  (1603*202.  Then  haue  ye  Lombardstreete, 
so  called  of  the  Longobards*and  other  Marchants,  strangers 
of  diuerse  nations,  assembling  there  twise  euery  day.  1645 
Ord.  Lords  q  Com.,  Prtsb.  Govt.,  Klect.  Elders  4  Alhal- 
lowes  Lumberstreet.  1647  N.  Kng.  Hist.  fyGcn.  Register 
1 1885}  XXXIX.  179  Mr  Dixon  M«"  in  Lumber  Street.  1721 
K  \MSAY  Rise  <V  Fall  of  Stocks  190  Trade  then  shall  flourish, 
and  ilk  art  A  lively  vigour  shall  impart  To  credit  languish 
ing  and  famisht,  And  Lombard-street  shall  be  replenish!. 
1763  A.  MURI-IIY  Citizen  n.  i.  (1815),  There  we  go  scrambling 
together— reach  Epsom  in  an  hour  and  forty-three  minutes, 
all  Ix>m  bard  -street  to  an  egg-shell,  we  do.  1819  MOORE  Tom 
Crib  ied.  3>  38  All  I-ombard-street  to  nine-pence  on  it.  Kate* 
More  usually  'Lombard-street  to  a  China  orange'.  1849 
LVTTON  Caxtons  iv.  iii,  '  It  is  Lombard  Street  to  a  China 
orange',  cjuoth  Uncle  Jack.  'Are  the  odds  in  favour  of  fame 
against  failure  sogreat?'.  .answered  my  father.  \yx*Spcaker 
26  June  369/2  Much  of  the  floating  credit  of  Lombard  Street 
is  based.. on  loans  against  securities. 

Lombardy  poplar :  see  POPLAR. 

Lomber,  obs.  form  of  LUMBER. 

t  Lome,  adv.  Obs.  Also  4  comparative  lomer, 
lommere.  [aphetic  form  of  OE.  ^//ffw^Y-LOME.] 
1-  requently ;  phr.  oft  and  lome. 

c  1 200  Moral  Ode  1 1  in  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  220  Alto  lome  ich 
habbe  igult  a  werke  and  a  worde.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B. 
xx.  237  For  lomer  [C.  xxiii.  238  lommere]  he  lyeth  f>at 
lyflode  mote  begge,  pan  he  bat  laboureth  for  lyflode  & 
leneih  it  beggeres.  Y  1400  Beryn  1^71  For  many  a  tyme 
and  oflTt,  (I  can  nat  sey  how  lome)  He  hath  been  in  yeur 
marchis.  c  1420  Chron.  I'ilod.  3887  Bot  J»ey  prey3ede  so 
ufte  it  so  lome,  bat  [etc.],  c  1425  Seven  Sag.  (F.)  1892  There 
was  contek  ofte  and  lome  Bytwen  Pule  and  the  cite  of 
Rome,  c  1475  Partcmiy  119  So  As  ye  may  hire  sondry 
tymes  lume. 

Lome,  obs.  form  of  LAMB,  LAME,  LOAM,  LOOM. 

Lomeiit  (Uwment).  [ad.  L.  loment-nm  bean- 
meal  (orig.  a  *  wash '  or  cosmetic  made  of  bean- 
meal),  f.  /J-,  lavare  to  wash.] 

f"L  Bean-meal.  Obs. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hnsb.  xi.  366  The  wynys  browne  es- 
cbaungeth  into  white,  Vf  that  me  putte  in  bit  lomente  of 
bene. 

2.    Bot.     =LOMENTUM. 

1814-30  Ed  nib.  Eruycl.  IV.  45'!  Lament  (lotnentum\  an 
elongated  pericarp,  which  never  bursts.  It  is  divided  into 
small  cells,  each  of  which  contains  a  seed  attached  to  the 
under  suture.  1826-34  GOOD  Bk.  Nat.  (ed.  3)  I.  163  The 
loment . .  is  a  kind  of  pod  . .  of  which  we  have  an  instance 
in  the  mimosas  and  the  cassia  fistula.  1836  in  LOUDON  En- 
tycl.  Plants  Gloss. 

Lomeiitacecms  (Itjumentt7l<jos),  a.  Bot.  [f. 
inod.L.  lomentiice-its,  f.  lomentum :  see  prec.  and 
-ACEOUS.]  Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  a  lo- 
mcntum ;  characterized  by  lomenta ;  belonging  to 
the  N.  O.  LomfntaceX)  a  former  sub-order  of  Cm- 
cifene. 

1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  88  Lomentaceous  genera, 
such  as  Ornithopus.  i87»  OLIVER  Elem.  Bot.  \\.  138  The 
sitiqua  of  Radish, — an  indehiscent  and  jointed  lomentaceous 
siliqua. 

[]  Lomentum  (bme'ntz/m).  PL  lomenta.  Bot. 
[L. ;  see  LOMENT.  j  A  legume  which  is  contracted 
in  the  spaces  between  the  seeds,  breaking  up  when 
mature  into  one-seeded  joints. 

1836  Pi'ttny  Cycl.  V.  253/2.  1839  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot. 
(ed.  3)  230, 236.  1847  W.  K.  STEELK  Field  Bot.  Gloss,  p.  xvi. 
1870  BKNTLKY  Man.  Bot.  (ed.  2)  305. 

Lomere,  obs.  form  of  LUMBER  v.1 

I!  IiOini-lomi  (l^u'miih'ii'mi).  [Hawaiian  Jomi- 
/omi,  reduj>lication  of  lomi  to  rub  with  the  hand.] 
The  shampooing  practised  among  the  Hawaiians. 

1882  HOWKLLS  in  Longtn.  Mag.  I.  51  This  slippered  and 
rhythmic  pace  was  like  a  sort  of  Hawaiian  hini-lomi  to  our 
toughened  sensibilities;  it  tickled,  it  lulled  us. 

liomme,  obs.  form  of  LAME. 

Lomonite  Alin. :  see  LAUMONTITE. 

Lompve,  obs.  form  of  LAMP,  LUMP. 

Lo'iuper.  ?'.  Obs,  or  dial.  [Cf.  LAMPEB  v.  \ 
also  hmber  dial.,  to  idle,  and  LUMBER  v.]  intr. 
?  To  idle.  Hence  Lo'mpering  vhl.  st>.,  ?  idleness. 

The  passage  of  Shoreham  is  very  obscure  ;  the  text  may 
perhaps  be  seriously  corrupt. 

£'1315  SHOREHAM  iii.  277  Her  hys  for-bode  glotenye,  ..For 
hyt  noryssej*  lecherj-e,  . .  And  ^  J>er  lie  alone  lomprynge 


LONCHIDITE. 

In  lecheryes  rote,  All  hyt  destrueb  chary te.  1847  II  \M.I. 
WELL,  Lowper.  (il  To  idle.  (2)  To  walk  heavily. 

Lompet,  Lompish,  obs.  ff.  LOAM-PIT,  LUMPISH, 

Lon,  Lonch,  obs.  forms  of  LOAN,  LAUNCH, 

1449  Fusion  Lett.  \.  85  They  lonchyd  a  bote. 

Iionohe,  obs.  form  of  LUNCH. 

liOnchidite  (V'gkidait).  Min.  [ad.  G.  lonchi- 
dif,  f.  Or.  Xo7Xi'5(Of ,  dim.  of  Au-yx7?  spear-head  (in 
reference  to  the  shape  of  the  crystals)  :  see  -ITK.] 
A  variety  of  mnrcnsite  containing  arsenic. 

1865  \\'ATTS  /Vri*.  ('//«*/;/. 

Ijond(e,  obs.  f.  LAND  ;  var.  LAUND  OAs. 

tlondenoys.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  AF.  *Londenois, 
f.  London.]  A  Londoner. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  i.  viii.  (Skeat)  103  Howe  should 
then  the  name  of  a  singuler  londenoys  passe  the  glorious 
name  of  London? 

Londinensian  (Vndine-nsian),  a.  [f.  L.  type 
Londincnsis,  f.  Londin-utm  London  :  see  -TAX.] 
Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  London. 

1891  G.  MEKKDITH  One  of  our  Cony.  I.  i.  13  He  thinks 
them  human  in  their  bulk;  they  are  Londinensiau. 

Londisse,  variant  of  LANDISH  Obs. 

London  (landau);  the  name  of  the  capital  of 
Knglaiul,  used  at t  rib.  in  various  special  col  locations: 
t  London  black,  f  London  blue,  names  for  some 
particular  colours  of  cloth ;  f  London  bushel, 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  Winchester  bushel  ^ac 
cording  to  Fitzherbert  it  was  smaller  than  that 
used  in  the  north) ;  f  London  button{s,  the  fox 
glove;  London  clay,  an  important  geological 
formation,  belonging  to  the  lower  division  of  the 
Eocene  tertiary,  in  the  south-cast  of  England  and 
esp.  at  and  near  London  ;  London  ivy,  a  fanciful 
name  for  (a)  the  smoke  of  London,  which  'clings'  to 
buildings  and  blackens  them,  (&}  a  thick  London 
fog;  London  lady,  a  kind  of  potato  ;  f  London 
measure,  a  former  practice  of  London  drapers 
of  allowing  something  above  the  standard  yard 
in  their  measurements;  London  particular 
colloq.)  a  London  fog;  London  paste,  a  caustic 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  quicklime  and  caustic 
soda  mixed  with  alcohol  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1889  ; 
London  purple,  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture 
of  aniline  dyes,  consisting  mainly  of  calcium  ar- 
senite,usedasan  insecticide;  f  London  red,  name 
for  a  particular  colour  of  cloth  ;  London  rocket, 
the  plant  Sisymbrimn  Ir/o,  which  (according  to 
Ray)  sprang  up  abundantly  on  the  ruins  of  the 
great  fire  of  1666;  f  London  russet,  t  London 
scarlet,  names  for  particular  colours  of  cloth  ; 
London  smoke,  a  fancy  name  for  a  dull  shade  of 
grey;  London  sugar, avarietyof  pear;  f  London 
tuft,  Sweet  William  =  LONDON  PRIDE  (a). 

c  1530  So  well  ys  vie  bc-gone  in  Lanehanis  Let.  Prcf. 
(187'!)  130  His  hoysse  of  "london  black.  1625  MASSINGEK 
New  Way  iv.  i,  One  part  skarlet,  And  the  other  *  London- 
blew,  c  1450  Bk.  Cnrtasye  626  in  Babies  Bk.>  Of  a  *Iunden 
bnschelle  he  shalle  bake  x,\  louys.  1523  [see  BuSHELtJ.1 1], 
155*  ELVOT  Dict.t  Baccharis  apttd  Ruellinm^  is  supposed 
to  be  the  flower  called  *  London  button.  1611  COTGR., 
Gaittele'fi  the  hearbe  called  Fox-gloues  . .  and  London  but 
tons.  1830  LVELL  Prlnc.  Geol,  1. 152  From  the  'London  clay 
we  have  procured  three  or  four  hundred  species  of  testacea. 
1852  DICKENS  Bleak  Ho.  x,  Smoke,  which  isthe*London  ivy, 
had  so  wreathed  itself  round  Peffer's  name,,,  that  the  affec 
tionate  parasite  quite  overpowered  the  parent-tree.  1889 
Sporting  Life  4  Jan.  (Farmer),  A  very  severe  cold  caught 
by  nine  hours'  contact  with  London  ivy.  1780  A.  YOUNG 
Tour  Irel.  (1892)  I.  306  Of  other  sorts  of  potatoes,  he  finds 
the  *London  lady  and  the  apple  to  be  the  best  sorts.  1647 
WARD  Simp.  Coblcr  25  Whatever  Christianity  or  Civility 
will  allow,  I  can  afford  with  *London  measure,  a  1652 
UROMK  Covent  Gard.  Prol.,  *Tis  not  in  Book,  as  Cloth;  we 
never  say  Make  London-measure,  when  we  buy  a  play.  1852 
DicKKNS/M?«£//0.  iii,  'This  is  a  "'London  particular'.  I  had 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  '  A  fog,  miss ',  said  the  young 
gentleman.  1889  Science  24  May  394/2  The  supply  of  powder 
can  beregulated  to  such  a  nicety,  that  Mr.  Leggett  claims  he 
can  make  half  a  pound  of  *  London  purple  cover  an  acre.  1894 
Times  16  Aug.  6/2  Paris  green  or  London  purple.  1566 
A.  EDWARDS  in  Hakluyt's  I'oy.  (1599)  L  357  Your  *  London 
reds  are  not  to  be  sent  hither.  1837  of  AcGlLLiVRAY  Wither- 
ings  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  4)  269  S\isymbriuin\  frio,  *  London 
Rocket.  1566  A.  EDWARDS  in  Hakluyt's  I'oy.  (1599)  1.358, 
I  wore  a  garment  of  "London  russet,  being  much  esteemed. 
1501  Ld.  Treas.  Ace.  Scotl.  (1900)  II.  30,  v  quarteris  ^Lon- 
done  scarlat  to  lyne  the  samyn  [doublat].  1883  Daily  News 
16  Oct.  3/1  Blue  black,  dark  grey,  and  the  new  '*London 
smoke  '  are  chosen.  1884  HOGG  Fruit  A/tin,  (ed.  5)  605 
*  London  Sugar t . .  A  small,  very  early  pear ;  ripe  in  the  end 
of  July  and  beginning  of  August.  1597  GERARDK  Herbal 
n.  clxxiv.  480  Sweete  Williams,  Tolmemers,  and  *  London 
Tuftes.  1629  PARKINSON  Par  ad.  in  Sole  (1656)  320  We  do 
.  .call  the.  .narrower  leafed  kindes.  Sweet  Johns  »*nd  a"  *ne 
rest  Sweet  Williams ;  yet  in  some  places  they  call  the  broader 
leafed  kindes  that  are  not  spotted.  .London  tufts. 

Londoner  (Iwndanaj).     [see  -EH  1.] 

1.  A  native  (or  inhabitant)  of  London.  (Now 
chiefly  with  some  reference  to  the  real  or  supposed 
characteristics  of  London  people.) 

c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  1025  Hym  bat  hath  byn 
meyre  &  a  loudynere.  1518  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Kec. 
Oxford  18  As  your  grace  dyuysid  for  Londonars.  1613 
SHAKS.  Hen.  I'/fJ,  uii.  154  The  Duke  ..  did  of  me  demand 
What  was  the  speech  among  the  Londoners,  Concerning 
VOL.  VI. 
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the  Frem  h  loniney.  1632  SIIKRVVOOD  (//AV-jU,  Dictionrure, 
Anglois  et  Franfoi>..by  Robert  Sherwood  Londoner.  1777 
SHERIDAN  Trip  Scarli.  \\:  i,  These  Londoners  have  got  a 
gibberish  with  'em  would  confound  a  gipsy.  1849  MAC.U'LAY 
Hist.  Knff.  iii.  I.  321  Towards  London  and  Londoners  he 
telt  an  aversion  which  more  than  once  produced  important 
political  effects.  1884  Con  temp.  Rev.  Feb.  226  The  thorough 
bred  Londoner  is  seldom  a  perfect  workman. 

t2.  A  (hip  belonging  to  London.  Obs. 

1764  Ann.  Reg.  92  Returned  from  the  whale  fishery  ..  ten 
Londoners  with  seven  fish. 

Londonese  (Icndan/'-z),  a.  and  sb.  ff.  LONDON 
+  -ESE.]  a.  adj.  Said  derisively  of  dialect,  pecu 
liarities  of  speech,  etc. :  Peculiar  to  or  character 
istic  of  London ;  cockney,  b.  sb.  The  'Londonese' 
dialect.  In  some  recent  Diets. 

Loud.Onesq.Tie  <>ncbne-bk).  a.  rare.  [-ESQUE.] 
Having  the  characteristics  proper  to  London. 

1862  MAVHEW  Crim.  Prisons  Lanii.  54  Is  there  any  other 
sight  in  the  Metropolis  .  so  thoroughly  Londonesque  as 
this?  1875  .Vein  ('.  AYi>.  July  477  Within  this  circumference 
..  the  ideas  ..  of  the  inhabitants  are  purely  Londonesque. 

IiOndo  Ulan,   rare.     [-IAN.J     A  Londoner. 

1824  L.  M.  HAWKINS  Mem.  II.  41  Certainly  tliis  . .  would 
have  occurred  to  none  but  a  thorough. paced  Londoniau. 

Londonism  (Jznidaniz'in).  [-IS.M.]  London 
hahits,  manners,  or  peculiarities  of  speech  ;  a  \void, 
idiom,  or  pronunciation  belonging  to  the  London 
dialect. 

1803  S.  PEGGE  Anted.  Jinf.  Lang.  5?  The  humble  and 
accepted  dialect  of  London,  the  Londonisms  as  I  may  call 
them.  1857  Black-.*.  Mas;.  LXXX1.  Ttf.  Their  entire  Lou 
dorrism  (which  is  imt  Cockneyism.l. 

Londonize  (Ic-ndansiz),  v.     [-I/.E.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  like  London  or  its  inhabitants. 
1778  Miss  BI-RXKY  Kvclintt  x.   179]    L  19  Her  chief  objcc- 

lion  was  to  our  dress,  for  we  have  liad  no  time  to  Londoni/e 
ourselves.  1806  JICIIRKY  Let.  in  Cucklmrn  Life  II.  Hi,  You 
try  to  persuade  yourself  that  you  are  Lonuonised.  1893 

I.  F..  RITCHIE  I'.att  Anglia  75  The  new  town  has  spread 
to  Kirkley,  has  Londonuted  even  quiet  1'akelield. 

2.  intr.  To  visit  or  I'rrquent  London,    nonce-its?. 
1827  LAMB  Lett.  (i838)  II.  75  (To  licrnard  1'iartiin),  Do  you 

never  Londonise  again?  ..  Do  your  Drummonds  allow  no 
holidays? 

I  lence  Lo'ndonized///.  a. ;  Iiondoniza'tion,  the 
njtion  or  process  of  Lomlonizing. 

1832  LYTIOS-  fcngfJit'  A.  n.  \-,  In  our  remoter  roads  and  le-^ 
Londonised  districts.  1888  HI.ACKIK  .S'/.  in  .SYo/.  I.catl,-r 
19  Sept.  5  Me  did  not  believe  in  centralisation,  or  the  Lou- 
donisation  of  Scotland.  1891  G.  MEREDITH  On?  <>f<>itr  (  fin/. 
III.  \iii.  ~'6u  Enjoying  the  Londonized  odour  of  the  cab. 

LondonO'logist.  One  learned  in  the  history 
and  topography  of  London. 

1864  I.  TAVI.OR  Wonts  f,-  /Y«r,-.t  288  m'le.  The  whole  tribe 
of  modern  Londonologists  have  followed  Stow  in  [etc.], 

Lo'ndou  pride.  Also  ~  London's  Pride. 
Pride  of  London,  a.  The  .Sweet  AYillinm,  Jli- 
antlms  frar/iafits,  or  a  variety  of  it.  Now  dial. 
b.  Lychnis  Chalcedonica.  Now  dial.  c.  Sa.\-i- 
fraga  umbrosa. 

a.  1629  PARKINSON  ruraif.  in  Sole  (1656)  319  Speckled 
Sweet  Williams,  or  London  pride.     1671  SKINNKR  I'-tyjnol. 

II,  I.ondons-Prkte,  or  London-Tufts,  A nncria.  J'rc/r/l'rtr,  sic 
ifictn,  qniti  jlort-s  fropter  pitlchritndinem  Lonttini  valtte 
t'.v/'i'tHiitHr.     1673   \V.  Hughes  Flinuer  Garden  43  Sweet 
\Villiams  and  London-pride  Flower  at  the  same  lime,  and 
are  ordered  as  Sweet  lohns  are.     1683  SUTHERLAND  llortus 
Meet.  Edinbiirg.    71   CaryofihyUui  i>arl<atiis, ..Sweet  Wil 
liams,  or  Pride  of  London  of  several  colours. 

b.  1688  K.  HOLME  Ar/iwmy  n.  64/1  The  Pride  of  London 
is  .  .  of  some  called  the  Flower  of  Constantinople.     1886 
UKITTEM  S;  \\Ql.L\^\~>  I'fant-tiaincs  A  pp.  (Chedworth,Glonc. ). 

C.  1697  MOI.YNEUX  in  Pltil.  Trans.  XIX.  510  Cotyledon. 
si~'e  Seduin  serratuin  I^atifi'liuni  Mtmietmtm  giittato  Jlore 
..  vulgarly  call'd  by  the  Gardners  London  Pride:  I  suppose 
because  of  its  pretty  elegant  Flower.  1726  THKEI.KI:LI> 
Syttops.Stirpfam  Hibern.  A  pp.  2.  ijBttAAftTvtt/feusseatt's 
Hot.  xtx.  (1754)270  Another  species  was  formerly  much  shown 
out  at  windows  and  balconies  in  smoky  towns,  and  hence, 
with  its  being  really  beautiful  had  the  names  of  London  Pride 
and  None-so-pretty.  1882  Garden  n  Feb.  92/2  The  London 
Pride  remains  fresh  and  bright  all  through  the  winter. 

II  Loiidra,  luiitra.  Ol>s.     [Romaic  AoVrpa,  It. 
lonJra   '  frei^nta   grande '    (Somavera),   hntro  '  a 
canoa  or  Indian  boate '  (FlorioX    Found  as  med.L. 
lonJra  A.I),  ion.]  ?  =  FELUCCA. 

1673  Land.  Ga~.  No.  1024/1  We  gave  chace  to  a  Londra, 
otherwise  a  great  Sitea.  1700  RYCAUT  Hist.  Turks  III.  363 
Whilst  an  Attempt  should  be  made  to  burn  their  Galleots, 
Krigantines  and  Londra's.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  ll'ord-bk., 
Lnntra,  see  J''chteea. 

t  Lone,  sl>-  Obs.-'1  [?a.  ON.  laim  (see  L.viNf.).] 
Concealment;  =  I,.ux.riU 

a  1450  Le  Morte  Artli.  1124  The  kyng  than  tolde  wyth- 
out  lone  to  alle  hys  barons,  .how  [etc.]. 

Lone  (Itf""),  «•  A'50  7'- 8  loan;  Sc.  4-  lane, 
6-  lain,  (9  north,  dial,  leane,  lene).  [Aphetic 
f.  ALOXE.  Cf.  a  lone  written  for  al  one  in  the  MSS. 
of  R.  Brunne  Hand!.  Synne  2517.] 

1.  Of  persons,  their  condition,  situation,  etc.  : 
Having  no  fellows  or  companions;  without  com 
pany;  solitary.  Chiefly  poet,  and  rhetorical. 

137*7  LANCL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvi.  20,  I  . .  laye  longe  in  a  lone 
clreme.  1530  PALSGR.  317/2  Lone  onely,  sent.  1616  BUL- 
I.OKAR  Eng.  Expos.,  Lone, .  .single  or  sohtarie.  1622  MABHB 
tr.  A/email's  Guzman  d'Alf.  n.  337,  I  was  not  a  lone  man 
in  this  my  afflictions,  but  had  many  fellowes  that  suffered 
the  like  torment.  1740  SHENSTONF.  Jndgm.  Hercules  335 


LONE. 

!  When  I  have  oil  those  pathless  wilds  appearVl  And  the 
lone  wand'rer  with  my  presence  cheer'd.  1747  SMOLLETT 
Regicide  n.  iv.  (1777)  34  With  not  one  friend  his  sorrows  to 
divide,  And  chear  his  lone  distress?  1764  GOLDSM.  Trat-. 
51  As  some  lone  miser,  visiting  hi*  store.  18x4  Sporting 
Mag.  XLIII.  261,  I  found  myself  a  lone  man,  much  at  a 
loss.  1837  DISRAELI  I'enctin  i.  vii.  33  She  felt  for  this  lone 
<  hild.  1863  WOOLNER  ft  I y  Beautiful  Lady  109  Dim  in  low 
lands  far  Lone  marsh-birds  winged  their  misty  (light.  1882 
OUIDA  Mamnnia  J.  248  We  trusted  an  old  lone  creature. 
1901  BlacflW.  ^ffiff.  June  785/2  Two  lone  Englishmen  in 
the  same  house,  not  on  speaking  terms. 

b.  7b//«/,  hold  a  hue  hand:  in  Quadrille  and 
Euchre,  to  play  against  all  the  other  players,  or 
against  the  opposite  side  without  help  from  one's 
own.     Hence  lone  hand,  lone  player  are  used  —  a 
person  playing  such  a  game. 

1799  MRS.  J.  WEST  Talc  of  Times  I.  217  Sir  Simon  ..  was 
remarkably  partial  to  holding  a  lone-hand  [al  quadrille], 
1830  U.  H  ARDIE  lioylc  mad? /-'awt'liar  37  [Quadrille.]  When 
playing  against  a  lone  hand,  never  lead  a  kins,  unless  you 
have  the  queen.  1886  /-luc/itc:  lioiv  to  play  it  41  Suppose 
a  player,  being  four,  and  his  adversaries  nothing,  plays  a  lone 
hand  and  makes  his  five  tricks.  Ibid.  ioS  Lone  Hand,  a  hand 
so  strong  in  trumps  alone,  or  in  trumps,  guarded  by  high 
i  :mls  of  a  lay  suit,  that  it  \\ill  probably  win  five  tricks  if  its 
holder  plays  alone,  l.onc  flayc^  the  one  playing  without 
his  partner. 

y/V-  6-1890  A.  MURDOCH  Y<>shhvara  Episode,  etc.  Si,  I 
wasn't  playing  a  lone  ha1  d  in  that  game,  ;uid  so  I  just  allowed 

I  wouldn't  marry  that  girl  just  then    1901  Cwttemp.  Re--.  De>  . 
863,  I  am  going  to  play  a  lone-hand,  and  intend  being  my 
own  Commandant  and  Veldt  Cornet  and  everything  else. 

c.  Having  a  feeling  of  loneliness ;  lonesome. 

a  1839  PRAKIJ  roems  (1864)  1 1.  84  When  the  lone  heart,  in 
that  long  strife,  Shall  cling  unconsciously  to  life.  Ibid.  382 
And  there  my  fond  mother  Sits  pensive  and  lone.  1845 
MOOD  Last  Man  .\x.\iv,  1  never  felt  so  lone.  1858  LYTION 

II  'hat  will  He  do  '  I.  xii,  I'll  rather  stay  with  you,  Grandy, 
\'<m'll  be  so  lone. 

2.  Unmarried  ;    single   or  widowed.     Now  only 
ol  women,  with  mock-pathetic  reference  to  sense  i. 

1548  UDALI,  Erasiu.  far.  Lnke  xviii.  1-8,  I  am  a  ponre 
wedowe  and  alone  woman  destitute  of  fiendes.  1588  M. 
KYFKIN  Tavnce,  Atidru*  n.  iii.  K  ij  b,  This  Glycerie  isa  lone 
woman.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  II ',  n.  i  35,  A  ico.  Marke  is  a 
long  one,  for  a  poo  re  lone  woman  to  beare.  1611  W  SCLATKR 
Key  (1629)  128  That  is  but  neccssarie  for  a  master  of  a 
familie,  that  is  superfluous  for  a  lone  man.  1642  Title 
Collect.  Records  ^\ .),  Queen  Kli/abeth  being  a  lone  woman, 
and  having  few  friends,  refusing  to  marry,  a  1825  FORHY 
/"<»r.  /:'.  .•/«(,'///!,  Lotie*wonian%  a  woman  unmarried  or  with* 
out  a  male  protector.  1847  HAU.IWKU.  s.v.(  1. one-man,  a 
man  living  unmarried  by  himself.  1859  Hi-:i.i's  Fritnds  in 
(.  .  Ser.  n,  I.  i.  55  Men  Highly-placed  httie  know  ..  what  a 
trouble  it  is  for  lone  women  [to  estimate  their  incomes], 

3.  Standing  apart  from  olheiff  of.  its  kind;   iso 
lated.     Formerly  esf.  in  phr.  lone  house  (sometimes 
hyphened). 

'1667  WOOD  Life  i  Sept.  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  143  This  Cooper's 
hill  is  a  lone-house.  1717  POPH  Let,  to  Blisses  Blount 
13  Sept.,  No  Lone-house  in  Wales,  with  a  Mountain  and 
K-'ukery,  is  more  contemplative  than  tins  Court.  1722  DK 
For:  Plague  (1840)  180  In  a  single,  or,  as  we  call  it,  a  lone 
house.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  //•'.  N.  I.  iii.  (1869)  I.  18  In  the 
lone  cottages  of  the  Highlands.  1813  Sketches  Charac. 
(ed  2)  I.  138  'Twas  a  lone  house,  in  a  garden,  with  walls 
round  it.  1819  Sporting  Mag.  \\ .  274  A  little  lone  public- 
house,  about  a  mile  from  our  village.  iSsoScoHEsnv  CV/ccew'.? 
li'hnlon.  Adv.  viii.  (1859)  1I2  Dragging  the  lone  boat  quite 
out  of  sight  from  the  mast  head.  1853  ^-  ARNOLD  Scholar- 
Gipsy  vi,  At  some  lone  ale-house  in  the  Berkshire  mours. 

4.  poet.  Of  places  :  Lonely;  unfrequented,  unin 
habited. 

1712-14  POPF  Rape  Lock  iv.  154  Oh  had  I  rather  un- 
admir'd  remain'd  In  some  lone  isle,  or  distant  Northern 
land.  1717  —  Eloisa  141  In  these  lone  walls  . .  Thy  eyes 
ditTus'd  a  reconciling  ray.  1795  BURNS  Songt  '  Their  groves 
o'  sweet  myrtles',  Far  clearer  to  me  yon  lone  glen  o'  green 
brerkan.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  cf  L.  I.  i,  In  lone  Glenartney'* 
hazel  shade.  1864  BROWNING  Dis  Alitcr  I'isujii  vii,  We 
stepped  O'er  the  lone  stone  fence. 

f  5.  Only,  sole.   Ohs. 

1602  znd  Pt.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  n.  ii.  613  He  make  it 
my  lone  request,  that  he  wold  be  good  to  a  scholler. 

6.  predicatively  and  quasi-rtt/z/. 

fa.    =  ALONE;  by  myself,  itself  (etc.).  Obs. 
1613  PUKCHAS  Pilgrimage,  Descr.  India  (1864)  156  Floris 
enterd  lone  as  it  were  for  businesse.     c  x8i;r  Ho(;o  Tales  <*i- 
Sk.  IV".  29  She  carefully  avoided  meeting  him  lone,  though 
often  and  earnestly  urged  to  it. 

b.  Sc',  and  north,  dial,  with  possessive  pronoun 
prefixed,  as  my  lane  by  myself.  (Cf.  ALONE  3.) 

1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxii.  (Lartrcntiiis]  521  pe  crystine  . . 
Lowand  god  of  al  his  lane,  a  1584  MONTGOMKKIE  Cherrie 
$  Stae  678  How  Hope  and  Curage  tuik  the  man  And  led 
him  all  thair  lanis.  a  1600  —  Misc.  Poems  iii.  33  And  ladds 
vploips  to  lordships  all  thair  lains.  1631  Ru  I-HERFOKD  Lett. 
xiv.  (1862)  I.  67  He  had  many  against  Him  and  compeared 
His  lone  in  the  fields  against  them  all.  1725  RAMSAY  Geut/e 
Shepk.  n.  iii,  When  Bessy  Freetock's  chnffy-cheeked  wean 
. .  cou'dna  stand  its  lane.  1788  BURNS  Let.  to  J.  'Pennant 
21  My  shins,  my  lane,  I  there  sit  roastin'.  1894  CROCKETT 
Raiders  134  Can  ye  no  let  an  auld  man  dee  his  lane? 

7.  Comb,  (adverbial  and  parasynthetic). 
1809-10  COLKRIDCK  /•V/f«*/(i865l  215  Those  lond-tongtied 

adulators,  the  mob,  overpowered  the  lone-whispered  denun 
ciations  of  conscience.  1887  G.  MEREDITH  Ballads  $  P.  141 
Lycophron,  this  breathless,  this  lone-laid.  1896  Westnt. 
Gaz.  15  Dec.  4/3  A  man  who  could  trust  himself  lone-handed 
in  mid-ocean  in  such  a  craft. 

Lone,  obs.  form  of  LOAN  sb.  and  v. 
f  IiO-nedom.    nonce-ivd.     [f.  LONE  a.  +  -DOM.] 
Solitariness. 

52 


LONEFUL. 
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LONG. 


1612  AiNRWORTii  Annot.  /Y  iv.  g  .  \lnm-]  The  Hehr.  phrase 
i<,  in  lonedome,  or  in  solitarines. 

t  IiO'Ueful,  a.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  AUo^V.  lanefu'. 
f  f.  LONE  a.  +  -FUL.]  Lonely,  forlorn. 

1565  STAPLETON  tr.  Bede's  Hist,  Ch.  Eng.  v.  \.  153  b,  That 
solyiary  and  lonefull  lyffe,  which  he  (Aedilwalde]  passed  in 
Fame  island.  1844  THOM  Rhymes  42  The  lanefu'  lawyer 
held  his  breath  An'  word  michc  utter  nane. 

Lonelihood  (l^u-nlilnid).  poet.  [i.  LONELY  + 
-HOOD.]  Loneliness. 

1830  SCOTT  Doom  Devorgoil  i.  i,  That  fell  Chief  .  .  roams 
through  his  empty  halls,  And  mourns  their  wa^teness  and 
their  lotielihood.  1839  BAILEY  Festns  iii.  (18481  19  Yon.  .star 
.  .  Making  itself  a  lonelihood  of  light.  1849  A.  J.  SYMING 
TON  Harebell  Chimes  179  The  myriad  stars  But  make  us 
feel  our  lonelihood  the  more. 

Lonelily  (l^nlili),  adv.  [f.  LONELY  +  -I.Y  2.] 
In  a  lonely  fashion. 


Loneliness  (l^-nlines).  [f.  LONELY  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  lonely. 

1.  Want  of  society  or  company  ;  the  condition  of 
being  alone  or  solitary  ;  solitariness,  loneness. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  i.  (1550)  49  b,  That  huge  and 
sportfull  assemblie  grewe  to  him  a  tedious  lonelinesse, 
esteeming  no  body  founde,  since  Daiphantus  was  lost.  1645 
MILTON  Tetrach.  (Gen,  ii.  i3>,  It  is  not  good  for  man  to 
be  alone.  ..  Loneliness  is  the  first  thing  which  God's  eye 
nam'd  not  good.  1814  MYRON  Corsair  i,  viii,  That  man  of 
loneliness  and  mystery.  1861  GEO.  ELIOT  Silas  M.  i.  2  The 


2.  Uninhabited  or  unfrequented  condition  or  char 
acter  (of  a  place);  desolateness. 

1746-7  HF.RVEV  Medit.  (1818)  8  The  deep  silence  added  to 
the  gloomy  aspect,  and  both  heightened  by  the  loneliness 
of  the  place,  greatly  increased  the  solemnity  of  the  scene. 
1860  TVNDALI.  Glac.  I.  ii.  n  The  loneliness  of  the  place  was 
very  impressive.  1900  J.  WATSON  in  Expositor  Sept.  181 
The  unrelieved  loneliness  of  mid-ocean. 
b.  A  lonely  spot,  nonce-use. 

1819  SHKLLFY  Rosalind  $  Helen  1029  In  the  bowers  of 
mossy  lonelinesses. 

3.  The  feeling  of  being  alone  ;  the  sense  of  soli 
tude  ;  dejection  arising  from  want  of  companion 
ship  or  society. 

1814  WORDSW.  Excurs.  vir.  403  He  grew  up  From  year 
to  year  in  loneliness  of  soul.  1863  J.  G.  MURPHY  Comm. 
Gen.  xxv.  i  His  loneliness  on  the  death  of  Sarah  may  have 
prompted  him  to  sect  a  companion  of  his  old  age.  1876 
MRS.  WHITNEY  Sights  <$•  Ins.  II.  xxx.  581  My  own  secret 
aches  and  lonelinesses. 

i  Lo'iieliiig.  Obs.  [f.  LONE  a.  +  -LINT..]  A 
single  child  (opposed  to  a  twin). 

*579  J-  JONES  Prcser-j.  Bodic  %•  Soule  i.  xxiii.  43,  I  think 
it  best  that  the  old  womans  childe  do  sucke  longer  than  the 
yong  and  lustie  Nurce,  ..  the  twinne  longer  than  the  lone- 
ling. 

Lonely  (l(>u-nli),  a.     [f.  LONE  a.  +  -LY  '.] 

1.  Of  persons,  etc.,  their  actions,  condition,  etc. : 
Having  no  companionship  or  society ;  unaccom 
panied,  solitary,  lone. 

1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  iv.  i.  30,  I  go  alone  Like  to  a  lonely 
Dragon,  that  his  Fenne  Makes  fear'd,  and  talk'd  of  more 
then  scene.  1634  MILTON  Comns  200  To  give  due  light  To 
the  misled  and  lonely  Travailer.  1667  —  P.  L.  XL  290 
Thy  going  is  not  lonely,  with  thee  goes  Thy  Husband. 
1708  KOWIC  Roy.  Convert  in.  i.  27  When,  fairest  Princess, 
you  avoid  our  Court  And  lonely  thus  from  the  full  Pomp 
retire.  1750  GHAV  Elegy  73  Uy  Night  and  lonely  Contem 
plation  led.  1816  C.  WOLFE  Burial  Sir  J.  Moore  18  As  we 
hollow'd  his  narrow  bed  And  smoothed  down  his  lonely 
pillow.  1856  STANLEY  Sinai  .y  Pal.  iii.  (1858)  176  Jacob,  as 
he  wandered  on  his  lonely  exile  from  Beersheba  to  Bethel. 
1859  W.  COLLINS  Q.  of  I  {ear  ts  (1875)  i  We  were  three 
quiet,  lonely  old  men.  1901  Spectator  23  Feb.  270/2  The 
lonely  seer  ha-;  his  place  in  the  vast  and  complex  order  of 
things,  whether  as  philosopher  or  saint. 

2.  poet.    Of  things ;    Isolated,    standing    apart ; 
^  LONE  3. 

1631  MILTON  Penseroso  86  Or  let  my  Lamp  at  Midnight 
hour,  Be  seen  in  som  high  lonely  Towr.  1700  DRYDENC^ 
ft  Fox  3  Deep  in  a  Cell  her  Cottage  lonely  stood.  1816 
BYRON  Ch.  Ha>:  ML  Ixv,  By  a  lone  wall  a  lonelier  column 
rears  A  gray  and  grief-worn  aspect  of  old  days.  1866  M. 
ARN'OLD  Thyrsis  xx,  That  lonely  tree  against  the  western 
sky. 

3.  Of  localities  :  Unfrequented  by  men  ;  desolate. 
1629  MILTON  Hymn  Nativity  181  The  lonely  mountains 

o're,  And  the  resounding  shore,  A  voice  of  weeping  heard. 
1749  FIELDING  Tom  Junes  ix.  vii,  Being  arrived  in  this 
lonely  place,  where  it  was  very  improbable  he  should  meet 
with  any  interruption.  1798  COLERIDGE  Anc.  Mar.  vii.  xix, 
This  sou!  hath  been  Alone  on  a  wide  wide  sea  :  So  lonely 
'twas,  that  God  himself  Scarce  seemed  there  to  be.  1864 
TENNYSON  En.  Artt.  554  An  isle  ..  the  loneliest  in  a  lonely 
sea.  1868  FRKEMAN  Norm.  Cony.  (1876)  II.  viii.  231  A  lonely 
spot  by  the  river  Charenton, 

4.  Dejected  because  of  want  of  company  or  society; 
sad  at  the  thought  that  one  is  alone ;  having  a  feel- 
ing  of  solitariness. 

i8n  BVRON  '  One  Struggle  More*  iii.  Though  pleasure 
fires  the  maddening  soul,  The  heart— the  heart  is  lonely 
still !  1840  BARII AM  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  i.  Look  at  the  Clock .', 
Mr.  Pryce,  Mrs.  Winifred  Pryce  being  dead,  Felt  lonely 
and  moped.  1848  C.  BRONTE  y.  Eyre  vi.  (1873)  51,  I  wan 
dered  . .  among  the  forms  and  tables  and  laughing  groups 


without  a  companion,  yet  not  feeling  lonely,     1881  OL'IDA    | 
Maremma  1.  170  '  No  doubt  they  are  dead',  she  thought, 
and  felt  the  sadder  and  the  lonelier  for  the  thought. 

b.  poet.  Imparting  a  feeling  of  loneliness  ;  dreary.    | 

1813  SHELLEY  4?-  Mab  ix.  98  A  heap  of  crumbling  ruins    | 
stood,   and   threw  Year  after  year  their  stones   upon  the 
field,  Wakening  a  lonely  echo.     1863  WOOLNER  My  beauti 
ful  Lady  22  A  lonely  wind  sighed  up  the  pines, 

f5.  (J adv.}  ?  Alone,  without  counting  anything 
else.  Ol>$.  rare~l* 

1664  in  Dircks  Mrq.  Wore,  xviii.  (1865)  329  And  above 
40  others  [horses]  lonely  worth  ^50  a  horse. 

6.   Comb. 

1863  KINGSLEY  Water-Bab,  vi.  227  He  was  so  lonely- 
hearted,  he  thought  that  rough  kissing  was  better  than  none. 
1882  I) re  WINUT  Equator  64  Sarikei,  a  lonely-looking  place,  i 

Hence  Lo  nelyish  a ,  somewhat  lonely. 

1900  PINERO  Gay  Lord  Quex  11.75  Grotto?  dark  I  sup-  - 
pose,  and  lonelyish  ? 

Loneness  (l^'nines).  Now  rare  or  dial.  Also  : 
7  loness,  leanness  'e,  9  St.  laneness.  [f.  LONE  a.  ', 
+  -NESS.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  lone  ;  ! 
solitariness;  loneliness;  lonesomeness. 

1591  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Desacompaflantiento,  lonenesse.  i 
1609  DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  viii.  Ixxi,  Shee  feares  the  fatal! 
daunger  of  the  place,  Her  loneness,  and  the  powre  of  i 
Maiestie.  1609  W.  SCLATKR  Three/.  Preset-vat.  (1610)  Ep. 
Ded.,  Singular  I  am  sure  I  am  not,  Sith  neyther  I  affect 
lonenesse  [etc.].  1613-16  W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  n.  iv, 
Vet  there's  in  loannesse  somewhat  may  delight.  1839 
BAILEY  Festns  H.  ( 1852)  14  That  soothing  fret  which  makes 
the  young  untried  . .  In  dreams  and  loneness  cry.  1844  W. 
HOLMES  in  Whitelaw  Bk.  Sc.  Song  (1875)  127  The  laneness 
is  gane. 

Lonesome  (Un*ns#m),  a.  Also  7  loansome, 
8-9  Sc.  lanesome.  [f.  LONE  a.  +  -SOMK.] 

1.  Of  persons,    their    condition,    feelings,   etc.  :    ; 
Solitary,  lonely.     In  later  use,  chiefly  in  emotional 
sense:   Having  a  feeling  of  solitude  or  loneliness; 
feeling  lonely  or  forlorn. 

1647  H.  MORE  Song-  of  Soul  in.  Ixxvi,  Where  he  with  him    i 
the  loansome  night  did  passe.     1700  BLACKMORE  Paraphr. 
/sa.  xiv.  257  The  lonesome  Bittern  shall  possess  This  fenny    , 
seat.     1719  D'URI-EY  Pills  (1872)  III.  348  Again  his  Harp 
the  lonesome  Poet  strung.     1767-95  MACNFILL  M'ill  $  Jean 
vi,   Light  the  lanesome  hours  gae  round.      1840   DICKENS 
Old  C.  Shop  xxii,  You  mu^t  keep  up  your  spirits,  mother, 
and  not  be  lonesome  because  I'm  not  at  home.     1876  SMILES 
Sc.  Natnr.  iv.  (ed.  4)  71  The  boy  began  to  feel  very  weary    , 
and  lonesome. 

2.  Of  localities,  etc.  :  Solitary,  unfrequented,  de 
solate.     In  later  use,  chiefly  with  emotional  sense  : 
Causing  feelings  of  loneliness,  making  one  feel  for-    I 
lorn. 

1647  H.   MORE  Song  of  Soul  in.  App.  Piseexistency  of    j 
Sonl  xlix,  [They]  dance  ..  Around  an  huge  black  Goat,  in    ' 
loansome  wood,    a  1677  BARROW  Serin.  Wks.  1687  I.  viii. 
97  Neither  shall  we  content  our  selves  in  lonesome  tunes, 
and  private  soliloquies,  to  whisper  out  the  Divine  praises. 
1683  TRYON  Way  to  Health  495  If  a  man  walk  into  loan- 
some  Fields  amongst  the  Beasts.     1703  ROWE  Fair  Penit. 
n.  i,  An  unfrequented  Vale, .  .within  whose  lonesome  Shade, 
Ravens  and  Birds  ill  omen'd,  only  dwell.     1798  COLERIDGE 
Anc.  Mar.  vi.  37  Like  one  that  on  a  lonesome  road  Doth 
walk  in  fear  and  dread.     1799  WORIJSW.  I"fl.  Nat.  Objects 
18    In   November   days   When   vapours   rolling   down   the 
valleys  made  A  lonely  scene  more  lonesome.     1850  HAW 
THORNE  Scarlet  L.  xiii.  (1879)  186  In  her  lonesome  cottage.     | 
1901  Blackiv.  Mag.  Jan.  60/2  This  is  the  lonesomest  place    j 
on  earth. 

Hence  XiO'nesomely  adv.,  Lo  nesomeness. 

1702  C.  MATHER  Magn.  Chr.  vi.  i.  (1852)  345  His  lonesome-    j 
ness  was  now  become  as  much  as  any  hermit  could  have  wished     ! 
for.   1771  MRS.  GRIFFITH  //«/.  Lady  Barton  II.  275  Honest    | 
old  Saunders,  ..wonders  mightily  at  my  lordship,  for  passing    '. 
my  time  so  lonesomely,  as  he  phrases  it.     1822  W.  TAYLOR 
in  Monthly  Mag.  LIV.  310  A  shy  lonesomeness  of  disposi 
tion.     1857  'f ait's  Mag.  XXIV.  41  The  gas  lamps  . .  gleam 
lonesomely.     1884  Century  Mag.  XXIX.   268  We  would     , 
watch  the  lonesomeness  of  the  river. 

Long  (>n),  a.1     Forms:   i  lang,  4-5,  Sc.  5-9    I 
lang,  (4  Sf.  launge),  3  longue,  3-7  longe,  (6   i 
lounge),  i,  3-  long.   See  also  LKNCER,  LENGEST.    ; 
[Com.  Teut.  :  OE.  lang,  fyng  =  OFris.,  OS.  lang,    ; 
A>/tf(MDu.,  MLG.,  Du.,  LG.  lang},  OHG.  lang 
(MHG.  lane,  lang-,  mod.G.  lang],  ON.  lang-r  (Da.    j 
lang,  $w.lang\  Goth,  lagg-s :— OTeut.  *laygp~  :— 
pre-Teut.  *loygho-  (  =  L.  hngns,  Gaulish  longo-  in 
proper  names,  ?  O Irish  long-  in  combination^. 

This  is  regarded  by  some  scholars  as  an   alteration   of 
*dlongho-  (in  OPers.  dranga\  cogn.  w.  *dlgho;  *d!egho~  in     i 
OS1.  dlvgfi  (Russian  JJOJII'O-,  ^O.irift)*  Gr.  &o\i\6$,  OPers.    , 
darga-j  Zend.  dareyat  Skr.  dlrghd\   to  the  same  root  app. 
belong  Gr.  ci'^eAe^ijc   perpetual,  Cloth,   tnlgiis    firm,   per 
sistent,  OS.    tttlgo  very;    some  also  connect   L.  inditlgerc    \ 
to  indulge  (?orig.  to  be  long-suffering  towards).] 
A.  adj. 
I.  With  reference  to  spatial  measurement. 

1.  Great  in  measurement  from  end  to  end.     Said 
of  a  line,  of  distance,  a  journey  ;  also,  of  a  portion    | 
of  space  or  a  material  object  with  reference  to  its    ' 
greatest  dimension.    Opposed  to  short. 

Formerly  often  in  phr.  Wong  and  large  (see  LARGE  A.  4  b\ 
which  is  sometimes  applied  transf.  to  immaterial  things. 

£-893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  i.  i.  §  13  He  saede  ^eah  t>iet  land  sie 
swijie  lang  norh  jjonan.  c  1200  Trin.Coll.  Horn.  219  Foure 
Binges  pe  man  find  Home  on  ;erde  |>at  he  be  riht  and  smal 
and  long  and  smej?e.  c  1205  LAY.  30096  Heo  breken  scaftes 
longe.  Mid  longe  sweorden  heo  smitten.  1*97  R.  GLOUC. 
(Rolls)  8481  A  gyn,  bat  me  sowe  clupeb  hii  made.,  bobe 


wid  and  long,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  2079  Lang  [Trhi.  longe] 
and  side  b;tir  brues  wern.  c  1310  Seiiyn  Sag.  (W.)  577  Ac 
that  ympe  that  so  sprong,  Hit  was  sschort  rmd  nothing  lon^. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Merck.  Prol.  \  \  Ther  is  a  long  and  large 
difference  Bitwix  Grisildis  grete  pacience  And  of  my  ujf 
the  passing  crueltee.  c  1400  MAI'MDRV.  (1839)  xxv.  259  The 
Kyngdom  of  Mede  . .  is  fulle  long  :  but  it  is  not  full  large. 
Ibid.  xxvi.  269  (The  GrifTbun]  hathe  his  Talouns  so  longe 
and  so  large  and  grete  . .  as  though  [etc.].  c  1450  HOLLAND 
Ho^vlat  787  Mak  . .  A  lang  sper  of  a  betill  for  a  berne  bald. 
1483  CAXTOS  (/'.  de  la  lour  E  ij,  A  long  gowne.  two 
kyrtells  &  two  cottes  hardyes.  1508  DI-NBAR  J'iytiwg 
?f.  Kennedie  148  Thair  is  bot  lyse,  and  lang  nailis  jow 
amang.  1530  I'ALSGR.  240/2  Longegpnne,  Jlev&te.  a  1548 
HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  IV  31  b  note.  Midas,  the  Poetes  fame 
to  have  longe  eares.  1573  L.  LLOYD  M  arrow  of  Hist. 
(1653)  207  'n  thi*  play  they  did  fight  one  with  another  at 
the  long  Spear,  the  long  Sword.  150*  Extracts.  Aberd. 
Reg.  (1848)  II.  76  In  armour,  jack,  sttiluonat,  spair,  halbert, 
or  lang  gun.  31614  D.DvKK  ^/j*/.  Self-Deci-imng  (ed.  8) 
27  To  weare  long  haire  is  commonly  a  badge  of  a  royster, 
or  ruffian.  1682 '!'.  FLATMAN  Ileraclitus  Ridens  No.  55  (1713) 
1 1. 93  A  white  Staff. .  would  much  better  please  the  scribbling 
Clown  ;  and  we'll  help  him  to  a  long  long  one.  1748  RICHARD 
SON  Clarissa  II.  i.  5,  1  have  not  been  able  yet  to  laugh  him 
out  of  his  long  bib  and  beads.  1838  Civil  Eng.  ty  Arch. 
Jrnl.  I.  263/1  The  Gorgon  will  be  fitted  with  sixteen 
32-pounders  ;Ioug-guns).  1893  G.  E.  M  ATHFSON,^  &>/////<?/• 
land  37  The  long  low  line  of  the  Dutch  coast.  1899  Allbvtfs 
Syst.  Mcd.  VI.  665  Many  cases  . .  yield  to  the  long  splint. 
1900  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  350  These  famous  galleys  were  long  low 
rowing  boats  of  the  ancient  pattern. 

b.  \Vithreferencetoverticalmeasnrement:  Tall. 
Sometimes  prefixed  as  an  epithet  to  proper  names, 
e.  g.  Long  Meg,   Tom,  Will.      Now  rare  exc.  in 
jocular  use. 

(900  tr.  Bxdas  Hist.  ii.  xvi.  (Schipper)  170  Cwieb  b?et  he 
wsere  se  mon  lang  on  bodije.  a  1000  Byrhtno th  273  (Gr.) 
Da  ^yt  on  orde  stod  Eadweard  se  langa.  c  1205  LAY.  6366 
Cniht  he  wes  s\vi5e  strong  . .  muchel  and  long.  1297  R. 
GLOUC.  (Rolis)  8526  pikke  mon  hewasinou  bote  he  was  no^t 
wel  long.  1362  LANGL.  /'.  /V.  A.  Prol.  52  Grete  lobres  and 
longe  }iat  lop  weore  to  swynke.  1377  Ibid.  B.  xv.  148, 
I  haue  lyued  in  londe  ..  my  name  is  longe  wille.  ?i4.. 
John  dc  Reeve  254-5  »n  Furnivall  Percy  Polio  (1868)  11.568 
What  long  ffellow  is  yonder,  quoth  bee,  that  is  soe  long  of 
lim  and  lyre?  ,1420  Pallad.  on  Ilnsb.  i.  86  The  treen 
thereon  light,  fertil,  faire,  and  longe.  1430-40  LYDG.  Bochas 
i.  ii.  (i544>4b,  This  Nem broth  [Nimrod]  waxe  mighty,  large 
and  long.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  vi.  xv.  676  Tamarisk  is  a 
little  tree  or  plant  as  long  as  a  man.  1588  Ace.  Bk.  W. 
H'ray'in  Antiquary  XXXII.  54  Bought  of  lounge  Tome 
the  23  of  aprill  [etc.].  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Dent.  ii.  21 
A  great  and  huge  people,  and  of  long  stature.  1618  W. 
LAWSON  AV7c  Orch.  fy  Card.  (1623)  39  Pride  of  sap  makes 
proud,  long  &  streight  growth.  1795  BURNS  Song,  '  Their 
groves  o'  sweet  myrtles ',  Wi'  the  ourn  stealing  under  the 
lang  yellow  broom.  1814  SCOTT  li''av.  xxxv,  Lang  John 
Mucklewrath  the  smith.  1871  R.  ELLIS  tr.  Catullus  fxvii. 
47  Sir,  'twas  a  long  lean  suitor. 

c.  Long  arm,  hand',  used  transf.  and  Jig.  with 
reference  to  extent  of  reach.     Also,  fA?  make  a  long 
arm  :  to  reach  out  to  a  great  distance.     A  long 
face  (see  FACE  sb.  6  b)  colloq. :  an  expression  of 
countenance    indicating    sadness   or    exaggerated 
solemnity.     A  long  head:    a  head  of  more  than 
ordinary  length  from  back  to  front ;  fig.  capacity 
for  calculation  and  forethought.    (Cf.  LONG-HEAD. 
LONG-HEADED.)      To  make  a  long  neck  :  to  stretch 
out  the  neck.      To  make  a  long  nose  (slang) :  to 
put  the  thumb  to  the  nose,  as  a  gesture  of  mockery. 
A  long  tongue  :  fig.  loquacity. 

c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  ofAytnon  vii.  177  Thenne  he.  .bare 
his  hede  vp,  and  made  along  necke.  I539TAVERNER  Erasm, 
Prov.  4  Longae  rcgitin  tnanns.  Kynges  haue  longe  handes. 
1599  N  ?>$&?.  Lenten  Stuff  e  42  Oner  that  armeofthe  sea  could 
be  made  a  long  arme.  162 1  FLETCHER  Wildgoo&e  Chase  v.  iv, 
What  ye  have  seen,  be  secret  in;,.  No  more  of  your  long 
tongue.  1656  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Bofcalinfs  Advts.  fr. 
Paruass.  i.  xxiii.  (1674)  24  Potent  men,  who  have  long 
hands,  and  short  consciences,  .would  (etc.).  1786  BURNS  Ded, 
to  C.  Hamilton  62  Learn  three-mile  pray'rs,  and  half-mile 
graces,  Wi'  weel-spread  looves,  an'  lang,  wry  faces.  1809 
MALKIN  Gil  K  las  ix.  viii.  p  2  He  had  a  long  head,  as  well  as 
a  fajiciful  brain.  1834  HT.  MARTINEAU  Farrers  \.  8  You 
will  see  long  faces  enough  when  these,taxes  come  to  be  paid. 


to  scold  people  into  religion.  1889  J.  S.  WINTER  Mrs.  Bob 
(1891)  134  He  has  always  had  luck,  and  he  has  a  long  head 
too.  1899  Daily  News  15  May  3/5  The  long  arm  of  coin 
cidence. 

d.  Qualifying  a  sb.  denoting  a  measure  of  length, 
to  indicate  an  extent  greater  than  that  expressed  by 
thesb.   (Cf.  10) 

1619  in  Ferguson  &  Nanson  Mnnic.  Rec.  Carlisle  (1887) 
278  [Buying]  harden  cloath  in  the  merkett  with  a  longe 
ycard  and  selling  the  same  a^aine  with  a  short  yeard. 
(-1646  True  K  elation,  etc.  in  Glover //«/.  Derby  (1829)  I. 
App.  63  His  Major  . .  was  forced  to  retreate  in  the  night  to 
Derby,  being  vi.  long  miles.  1697  ROKEBV  Diary  57  Att 
Poulston  Bridge  (a  long  mile  from  Launceston)  we  entr 
into  Cornwall.  1790  BURNS  Tain  o'  Shanter  7  We  think 
na  on  the  lang  Scots  miles..  That  lie  between  us  and  our 
h:ime,  184*  BORROW  Bible  in  Spain.  (1843)  II.  xi.  245,  I 
discovered  that  we  were  still  two  long  leagues  distant  from 
Corcuvion. 

e.  Of  action,  vision,  etc. :  Extending  to  a  great 
distance.     (Cf.  long  sight 1 18.)     At  long  weapons  : 
(fighting)  at  long  range.     Similarly,  at  long  bowls 
(or  balls]  :  said  of  ships  cannonading  one  another 
at  a  distance.    Also  long  train  =  fang  distance  train. 


LONG. 

1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D"Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  \\\.  xiv.  163 
Man  hath  not  so  long  a  sight,  . .  to  transporte  his  eyes  . .  in 
so  short  a  time.  1715-10  POPE  Iliad  xvin.  384  But  mighty 
Jove  cuts  short,  with  just  disdain,  The  long,  long  views 
of  poor,  designing  man  !  1713  Wodrotv  Corr.  (1843)  III.  16 
This  would  be  . .  liker  honest  men,  than  to  keep  us  at  long 
weapons,  and  fighting  in  the  dark.  1840  SAUNDERS  Rep. 
Sel.  Comm.  Railways  Quest.  361  Places  on  the  line  where 
short  and  long  trains  are  running  together. 

f.  Long  dung:  manure  containing  long   straw 
undecayed  ;    so   long  litter  (se&  LITTER  sb.  3  b,  c). 
Long  forage :   straw   and    green    fodder,    as   dis 
tinguished  from  hay,  oats,  etc. 

1664  EVKLYN  Kal.  I/ort.  Nov.  (1699)  130  The  Leaves  fallen 
in  the  Woods,  may  supply  for  Long-dung,  laid  about  Arti- 
chocks  and  other  things.  1775  W.  MAHSHALI.  Minnies 
Agric.  15  Feb.  (1778',  It  forwards  the  digestion  of  stubble. 
offal  straw,  or  long  dung  very  much.  1797  J.  JAY  in  Sir  J. 
Sinclair's  Corr.  (1831)  II.  60  Long  dung  is  better  than 
rotten  dung,  in  the  furrows,  for  potatoes.  1812  WELLINGTON 
Let.  to  Earl  Liverpool  n  Feb.  in  Gurw.  Dcsp.  (1838)  VIII. 
602  To  secure  a  supply  of  long  forage  for  the  Cavalry.  1830 
Cttmb.  Farm.  Rep.  58  in  Husbandry  (L.  U.  K.)  Ill,  Long 
dung,  that  is  to  say,  dung  not  fermented,  may  be  applied  to 
potatoes  without  any  impropriety. 

g.  A  long  beer  ^  drink  (colloip  :  lit.  ofliquor  in 
a  long  gla^s ;  hence,  a  large  measure  of  liquor. 

1859  TROLLOPE  IV.  Indies  iii.  (1860)  48  A  long  drink  is 
taken  from  a  tumbler,  a  short  one  from  a  wine-glass.  1892 
E.  REEVES  Homeward  Bound  61  He  stepped  into  a  bar 
and  called  for  a  long  beer. 

2.  Having  (more  or  less,  or  a  specified)  extension 
from  end  to  end  :  often  with  adv.  or  advb.  phrase 
expressing  the  amount  of  length.    ICs  as  long  as  it 
is  broad1',  see  BBOAD  a.  13.     f  Through  long  and 
broad  — :  through  the  length  and  breadth  of. 

^900  tr.  Bxdns  Iflst.  I.  iii.  (Schipper)  15  f>;i:t  ealond 
on  Wiht.  -is  briiti^es  mila  lang  east  &  west,  a  1300  Cursor 
jlf.  1667,  I  sal  be  tel  how  lang,  how  brade  . .  it  sal  be 
made.  <  1400  MAUN'DEV.  (Koxbj  ii.  5  pe  table. .was  a  fote 
and  a  halfe  lang.  1500-20  DUNBAR  foetus  Ixxti.  66  Unto 
the  crose  of  breid  and  lenth,  To  gar  his  lyminis  langar  wax. 
n  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Edw.  11*,  233 b,  No  longer  quantitie, 
then  that  a  man  myght  easely  put  thorough  his  arme.  1591 
SHAKS.  Two  (.ient.  \\\.  \.  131  A  cloake  as  long  as  thine  will 
serue  the  turne.  1596  DALRVMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot, 
I.  4  The  lenth  ..  seuin  hundir  thousand  pace  lang,  or  tbair 
about.  1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  \\\.  iv.  iii.  195  That  ..  each 
person  ..  possessing  (through  long  and  broad  Germany*.. 
500  gold  Guldens,  should  [etc.].  1678  MOXON  Mech.  Excrc. 
77  Four  Inches  broad,  and  seven  Foot  long.  1688  R. 
HOLME  Armoury  in.  395/2  The  si/e  for  makeing  of  Brick 
are  10  Inches  long,  5  broad,  and  3  thick.  1840  G.  V.  ELLIS 
Anat.  293  The  aqueduct  of  the  cochlea  is  a  small  canal, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long.  1854  Eraser's  ^fag.  XLIX. 
505  A  mark  30  feet  long  by  20.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  u.  ii. 
240  The  waves  which  produce  red  [light]  are  longer  than 
those  which  produce  yellow. 

H  b.  With  mixed  construction  :  see  OF  39  b. 

1535  CovUD&Ut  l,am.  ii.  20  Shal  the  women  then  eate 
their  owne  frute,  eucn  children  of  a  spanne  longe? 
•fC.  Extending  to.  O&s. 

fi6xo  Women  Saints  148  There  appeared  before  her  a  verie 
cleare  white  garment  long  to  her  foote,  which  she  taking 
putt  on  her  naked  bodie. 

3.  With  reference  to  shape:  Having  the  length 
much  greater  than  the  breadth  ;  elongated. 

1551,  etc.  [see  long  square  in  17].  1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  En- 
tomoi.  IV.  261  Proportion  . .  Long  (Longa^  Disproportion- 
ably  long  throughout.  1851  lllustr.  Catal.  Ot.  Exhib.  1175 
Printed  long  shawls.  Ibid.  1245  French  long  and  square 
cashmeres. 

4.  Of  liquors:  Ropy.  ?  Obs.     [So  G.  lang.'} 

a  1648  DiGBY  Closet  Open.  (1677)  91  There  let  it  [the  wort] 
stand  till  it  begin  to  blink  and  grow  long  like  thin  Syrup. 
1703  Art  ff  Myst.  Vintners  43  If  Wine  at  any  time  gro\v 
longer  lowring.  Ibid.  65  Sack  that  is  lumpish  or  long.  [1859 : 
cf.  long  sugar  in  18  below.] 

II.  With  reference  to  serial  extent  or  duration. 

5.  Of  a  series,  enumeration  or  succession,  a  speech, 
a  sentence,  a  word,  a  literary  work,  etc.  :   Having 
a  great  extent  from  beginning  to  end.    Long  bill ': 
one  containing  a  great  number  of  items ;   hence, 
one   in  which  the  charges  are  excessive.     Long 
hour:  one  indicated  by  a  great  number  of  strokes. 
t  Long  words  :  long  discourse. 

c  xopo  Affs.  Gosfi.  Luke  xx.  47  pa  fofffwelulS  wydywyna 
lius  hiw^eiide  lang  gebed.  a  1300  Cursor  ;!/.  791  Quat  bot 
es  lang  mi  tale  to  draw,  c  1483  CAXTON  Dialogues  v.  16/2 
Dame  what  shall  avaylle  thenne  Longe  wordes?  c  1500  fl/c- 
tiMne  22  What  shuld  auayll  yf  lierof  I  shuld  make  a  longe 
tale?  1585  FETHERSTONE  tr.  Calvin  $  Acts  xiii.  42  The  Jewes 
who  made  b,>a>t  of  their  long  stock  and  race.  1697  DRYDES 
I'irg.  Georg.  iv.  305  And  Grandsires  Grandsons  the  long 
List  contains.  171*  P.  STANHOPE  in  Lett.  Otess  Suffolk 
(181-4)  I-  2  You  do  not  know  what  you  r.sk  when  you  would 
have  me  write  long  letters.  1827  H.  HKUGH  Jr/il.  in  Life 
x.  (1852)  203  Before  the  long  hour  of  midnight  all  was  hush. 
1848  THACKERAY  I'an,  Fair  Ix,  He  ain't  like  old  Veal,  who 
is  always  bragging  and  using  such  long  words,  don't  you 
know?  1865  KINGSLF.Y  Hcrt'iv.  II.  vii.  106  That  nisjht  the 
monks  of  Peterborough  prayed  in  the  minster  till  the  long 
hours  passed  into  the  short.  1883  GILMOUR  Mwgvls  (1884) 
157  We  had  to  wait  a  long  time  for  a  poor  dinner,  and  pay 
a  long  bill  for  it  when  it  came. 

b.  colloq.  Of  numbers,  and  of  things  numerically 
estimated  :  Large.  Chiefly  in  hng  family,  odds, 
price.  Also  in  Card  games,  long  suit  (see  quot. 
1876);  long  trump  (sec  quot.  1746). 

1746  HOYLE  Whist  (ed.  6)  68  Long  Trump,  Means  the 
having  one  or  more  Trumps  in  your  Hand  when  all  the  rr-t 
are  out.  Ibid.  ?•}  The  long  Trump  being  forced  out  of  his 
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Hand.  18x8  Sporting  Mag.  II.  22  The  admirers  of  youth 
.  .  added  to  the  chance  of  long-odds  proved  eager  takers. 
1840  E.  E.  NAPIER  Scenes  fy  Shorts  For,  Lands  I.  v.  140  The 
natives  arc  very  partial  to  this  breed,  and  give  long  prices 
for  them.  1849  Chambers  's  Inform.  II.  720/1  Cylinder 
machines  are  only  suitable  for  long  impressions.  1858 
TROLLOPS  Dr.  Tliorne^  II.  x.  177  He  was  a  prudent,  discreet 
man,  with  a  long  family,  averse  to  professional  hostilities. 
1876  A.  CAMPBELL-WALKER,  Correct  Card  1.1880)  Gloss.  12 
ti  one  of  which  you  hold  originally  more  than  three 


cards.  The  term  is,  therefore,  indicative  of  strength  in  num 
bers.     1893  J.  PAVN  Mod.  Wliittington  I.  177  He 
may  pull  off  the  long  odds. 


6.  Of  a  period   of  time,  of  a  process,  state,  or 
action,  viewed  as  extending  over  a  period  of  time: 
Having  a  great  extent  in  duration.     Long  account  : 
see  ACCOUNT  sb.  8  b. 

1-900  tr.  fixdas  Hist.  in.  ix.  (Schipper)  231  He  ..  waus 
mid  langre  adle  lamun  le^eres  swiSe  jeheii^ad.  c  1330 
Artk.  <y  Merl.  6779  i.Kolbing)  In  pis  sorweful  time  & 
lange.  c  1330  Spec.  Gy  H'arw.  744  To  sen..f>e  longe  lyff, 
bat  is  so  god.  1377  LANGL.  /'.  /V.  H.  Prol.  195  For  better 
is  a  litel  losse  pan  a  longe  sorwe.  ^1475  RaitJ  Coilyar  828 
Thay  maid  ane  lang  battail,  Ane  hour  of  the  day.  1500-20 
DUNBAR  Poems  Ixv.  21  Than  in  frustrar  is  [;dl]  50111'  lang 
leirning.  1530  PALSGR.  612/2  To  lyve  in  langour  is  no  lyfe, 
but  a  longe  ilyeng.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.^  Ediv.  II'  '22^  Thus 
hiie  tlie  englishmen  in  the  feldes  when  the  cold  nightus 
began  to  waxe  long.  1576  FLKMING  ranopl,  Epist,  348  To 
blesse  you  with  the  long  possession  of  your  kingdoms.  1619 
R.  WALLKR  in  Lisniorc  I'apers  (1887)  Ser.  n.  11.  228,  1  feare 
lest  he  lie  no  longe  ly  fifes  man.  1667  MILTON  ./'.  L.  iv.  535 
Enjoy,  till  I  return,  Short  pleasures,  for  long  woes  are  to 
succeed.  1697  DKYIJKS  I'irg.  Gcorg.  \\.  711  His  long  Toils 
were  forfeit  for  a  Look.  1727-41  (..'HAM  HICKS  Cycl.  s.  v. 
ttishop,  It  is  a  long  time  that  bishops  have  been  dis 
tinguished  from  mere  priests  or  presbyters.  1735  Pon:  l'>  ol. 
Sat,  132  To  help  me  thro'  this  lung  disease,  my  Life.  1759 
JOHNSON  Idler  No.  45  P  2  The  general  lampooner  of  mankind 
may  find  long  exercise  for  his  zeal.  1774  GOI.DSM.  Nut.  Hist. 
(1776)  V.  331  There  was  a  long  and  earnest  contention 
between  them.  1809  SHERIDAN  in  Shertdaniatia  11826)  217 
Let  us  make  a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  altogether. 
1820  Scoir  Monast.  xxiii,  The  thought,  that  I  have  sent 
this  man  to  a  lung  account,  unhouseled  and  unahrived,  1900 
J.  G.  FRAZUK  J'atisaaias,  etc.  52  Her  brief  noon  of  glory, 
and  her  long  twilight  of  decrepitude  anil  decay. 

b.  Long  of  life  :    -  '  of  long  life  '.      Now  rare. 

,1000  Art-f.  Lecchd.  III.  156  GJf  niann  biff  akenned  on 
anrenihte  ealdne  monan,  se  biS  lang  lifes.  1591  SI'AKKY  tr. 
Cattail's  Geomancie  97  They  [children]  shall  be  of  good 
nature  and  complexion,  and  not  long  of  life.  1812  MAD. 
D'ARKLAY  Let.  29  May  in  Diary  (1846)  VI.  349  Literature, 
as  well  as  astronomy,  is  long  of  life.  1821  L'YKOS  /''oscari  iv. 
i.  61  Discarded  princes  Are  seldom  long  of  life. 

II  c.  For  the  use  —  *  occupying  a  long  time,' 
'delaying  long,'  see  LONG  adv.  2. 

7.  Long  time,  w/ii/e,  etc.  are   often   used  advb. 
(now,  exc.  poet.,  always  preceded  by  a)  with  the 
sense  *  during  a  long  time  '  =  LONG  adv.  i.     {Long 
time,  longwhite  have  occas.  been   written  without 
division.)      This  long  time  or  while  :  for  a  long 
time  down  to  the  present. 

<  900  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  \.  xxv.  (Schipper)  54  pzet  we  for- 
la;tan  pa  wisan  t>e  we  langre  tide  ..  heoldon.  a  1225  Ltg. 
Kath.  4  $7  He  heold  on  to  herien  his  heaSene  maumez.. 
long  time  of  be  dei.  c  1330  Sf>ec.  Gy  ll'arw.  62  f>e  world 
|»urvv  his  foule  gile  Hab  me  lad  to  longe  while,  r  1375 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xli.  (Agnes)  368  A  prest  ..  paulyne.  -had 
bene  chaste  langtyme.  c  1425  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods 
1417  Syth  they  so  long  tyme  haue  made  me  so  madde. 
(-1470  HENKYSON  Tale  of  Dvg  68  They  ..  held  ane  lang 
quhile  disputatioun.  1489  CAXTON  Blanchardyn  xxxix.  146 
We  ..  haue  ben  a  longe  espace  wyth  hym.  1513  MORE  in 
Graft  on  Citron,  (1568.1  II.  759  They.  .  thinke  that  belong  time 
in  king  Kdwardes  life  forethouglu  to  be  king.  1557  GKIMAI.U 
in  TotteVs  Misc.  (Arb.)  101  For  if,  long  time,  one  put  this 
yron  in  vre.  1640  tr.  I'srdt-res  Kom.  of  ROM.  I.  xxxvi.  157 
Certain  Magicians,  whom  I  have  long  time  known.  1694 
L.  ECHAKD  rtautnss  Comsdirt  196,  I  knew  th'  owner  o' 
that  portmantle  this  long  time.  1738  SWIFT  /W.  Ctwrert. 
i.  7  How  has  your  Lordship  done  this  long  time?  a  1849 
j.  C  MASGAN  Poems  (1859)  456  Dream  and  waking  life  .. 
blended  Longtime  in  the  cavern  of  my  soul.  1883  R.  W. 
DIXON  Mano  i.  viii.  22  So  that  long  time  he  fed  upon  false  joy. 
b.  Similarly  with  preceding  prep.,  f  by,  for, 
t/«,  of.  (arch,  or  dial.}  (Now  always  with  a.} 

1386  Rolls  of  Tarlt.  III.  225yi  Many  wronges  .  .  ydo  to 
hem  by  longe  tyme  here  before  passed,  c  1400  [see  OF 
/;•(.•/*.  53].  1440  J.  SHIKI.KY  Dctke  K.  James  (i8:8j  17  The 
Kyng,  heryng  of  long  tyme  no  ..stirryng  of  the  traitours,.  . 
deinyd  that  thay  had  all  begone,  a.  1548  HALL  Chron., 
Hen.  K  80  It  is  commonly  sayd,  that..  in  long  tyme  al 
thmges  continue  not  in  one  estate.  1579-80  NORI  n  Plutarch^ 

Theseus  (1.195)  10  Those  who  had  hated  him  of  a  long  time, 
had..  a  disdain  &  contempt  to  fear  him  any  more.  1589 
PUTTENHAM  Ktig.  /Vfm'in.  xx!  v.  (Arb.)  285  He  had  not  sene 
him  wait  of  lonjj  time.  1629  MAXWELL  tr.  Herodian  (1635) 
386  This  Capelhanus  and  Gordian  had  not  beene  friends  of 
a  long  time.  1753  RICHARDSON  Grand  tson  (1781)  V.  v.  34, 
I  have  not  been  at  church  of  a  long  time.  1833  [see  OF 
f>rep-  53].  Mod*  1  have  not  seen  him  for  a  long  while. 

8.  Having  (more  or  less,  or  a  specified)  extension 
seriallyortemporally.  (See  also  LENGEB,  LEXGKST.) 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  2173  Thare  his  sun  liued  langar  lijf. 
c  !j75  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  iv.  (Jacobus}  344  pai  fc  croice  before 
Jjaiu  set,  and  he  bristit  but  langar  lat.  £1420  Anturs  of 
Art/i.  314,  I  hafe  na  langare  tyme  mo  tales  to  telle.  1590 
SHAKS.  Mitis.  N.  v.  i.  61  A  play  there  is,  my  Lord, 
some  ten  words  long.  1710  W.  BISHOP  in  Bauard  A/SS. 
XXXI.  57  He  read  a  speech  an  Hour  &  half  long.  1712 
STEELE  Sfect.  No.  498  F  2  Of  how  long  standing  this 
honour  has  been,  I  know  not.  1824  SCOTT  Rcdgauntlet 
ch.  iv,  I  will  take  such  measures  for  silencing  you  as  yon 
shall  remember  the  longest  day  you  have  to  live.  1838 


LONG. 

LVTTOX  Alice  iii,  The  lesson  must  be  longer  than  usual  to 
day.  1868  LOCKYER  Elem.  Astron.  iii.  §  18  (1879)  100  The 
longest  time  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  can  be  total  at  any 
place  is  seven  minutes.  1886  SWINBURNE  Stud.  Prose  <$• 
Poetry  (1894)  164  The  two  longest  of  the  dramatic  poems. . 
bear  upon  them.,  the  sign  of  heroic  meditation. 

t  b.  i  All)  the  long  day,  night,  etc.  -  *  all  the  day, 
etc.  long '  xsee  LONG  adv.  6;.  Cf.  LIVELONG  a. 

1297  R.  GI.OUC.  (Rolls)  10491  pe  king,  .hangede  men  gull- 
les  vor  wra}>J>e  al  longe  day.  CtynCttttWM.  12624  'Kairf.) 
pi  fader  &  I  as  many  way  so}t  )>e  a-botite  pis  lange  day. 
i  1385  CHAUCKR  L.  G.  W.  Prol.  50  Walking  in  the  mede  .. 
The  longe  day,  thus  walking  in  the  grene.  1540-54  CKOKI-; 
13  Ps.  (Percy  Soc.)  13  To  trap  me,  yf  (hey  cotilde,  They 
studied  wiles  all  the  longe  day-e.  1559  \V.  CUNISGHAM 
Cosmogr.  Glussc  36  All  sterres  wnh  in  this  circle  included, 
do  nether  rise,  nor  yet  set,  but  turne  round  about  the  pole, 
all  the  longe  nyght. 

T1  c.  \\  ith  mixed  construction  :  see  OF  39  b. 
1592  N.\SHE  /'.  Pcnilt'ss£  24  b,  And  hold  you  content,  this 
Summer  an  vnder-meale  of  an  afternoone  long  doth  not 
amisse  to  exercise  the  eies  withall.  1592  LYI.V  Midas  in. 
iii,  Let  me  heare  anie  woman  tell  a  tale  of  x  lines  long  with 
out  it  tend  to  loue.  1782  MissBi'RNEY  Cecilia  vi,  v,  A  lecture 
of  two  hours  long. 

9.  With  implication  of  excessive  duration  ;  Con 
tinuing  too  lon*j ;  lengthy,  piolix,  tedious  ;  jalso  in 
phr.  //,  etc.  were  (too}  long  to,  etc.     Hence  occns. 
of  a  speaker  or  writer. 

fii75  Lamb.  Until.  9  Ofiregodere  werke  |>e  mi  were  long 
ton  lo  telle.  a  1300-40  Cursor  M.  950  (Gott.)  In  till  \>e 
wreched  world  to  gang,  par  ^n  .sal  tliinck  \>i  lijf  ful  lang. 
c  1450  HOLLAND  H OIL  lat  ,-4  All  tliar  names  to  ne\yn.  It  uar 
piolixt  and  lang,  and  lenthing  of  space.  1500-20  UUNBAR 
Pi'Ciits  xl.  5  This  lang  Lentern  makis  me  U-ne.  1570  Satir. 
J\'C»!S  Reform,  x.  71  It  war  king  to  discerne  The  godly  gifiis 
tliat  ibis  our  Sone  did  Icnie.  1573  L.  LLOYD  Alartow  >\f 
///.v/.  (1653)  279  ^Vhat  should  I  be  long  in  this?  ^1586 
SIDNKV  Arcadia  i.  (1590)  17  b,  Hut  I  am  euer  too  long 
vpjjon  him,  uhen  lite  ciosseth  tlie  \\aie  of  my  SDeache.  1604 
V..(\\\\\^\^-\f.iy.Y.\D'  Acostas  Hist.  hidit's\\.  xxxiX,  315  It  were 
long  to  report  the. .  pleasant  sport es  they  make.  1621  in  Crt. 
fy  'I'itiu'S  J'as.  7(1849  II.  277  Though  he  \\  ere  somewhat  long 
in  the  explanation  of  these  particulars,  yet  he  had  great 
attention.  1640  tr.  I't-nicn^s  Rvni.  oj  Rom.  111.  iv.  13  He 
..thought  it  long  till  hee  was  in  the  Chie,  that  he  might 
be  conducted  to  his  Lady.  1661  FKLIHAM  Lvsoria  xli.  in 
Resolves  11709!  604  A  sheet  of  Uacon's  catch'd  at  more,  we 
know,  Than  all  sad  Fo.x,  long  Huliii^-bead  or  Stow.  1697 
ItKvni  x  I'irg.  Georg.  1.256,  I  cou'd  be  long  in  Precepts. 
1704  POP  i-:  Misc.  Past.  Poetry  \\  ks.  'Glol.ei  u  Heis  apt  to 
be  too  long  in  his  descriptions.  1875  M.  AI;NOLD  /sa.  xl-lsvi. 
31,  I  have  been  too  long  ;  Ijtit  the  ])re>ent  attempt  is  new,  and 
needed  explanation.  1876  TKEVM.YAX  J.i/'e  Mai  ait  lay  I. 
vi.  421  He  beguiled  the  long  long  languid  leisure  of  the 
Calcutta  afternoon. 

b.  Chiefly  Sc.  To  think  long:  to  grow  weary  or 
impatient.  Const,  for,  to  > do  something^  ;  also, 
////(something  happens}. 

\c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  fioin.  183  Gief  J>e  licame  be5  t-uel  loft  is 
heo  pe  sowle  and  hire  I'lincheiN  lany  ^at  hie  on  him  bi-leue<5.] 
c  1470  HKNHV  Wallace  IX.  1275  To  (blow  him  thai  t\va 
tliocht  neuyr  lang.  1508  I)UN»AR  Poems  v.  27  Sche  . . 
tlioght  ryght  lang  To  se  the  ailhous  beside,  in  till  an  euill 
hour,  c  1530  Lu.  IiEKNKRS  Arth,  L}t.  i>ryt.  445,  I  shal 
think  tyll  that  seaM.-n  be  come  as  long  or  longer  than 
ye  sbal  do.  1586  EARL  LEICI-SIKR  in  L.  Corr.  (Cam- 
ilui)  3^2,  1  feare  it  bethought  longe  till  some  well-instructed 
come  here.  1592  SHAKS.  Kow.  <>•  JuL  iv.  v  41  Haue  I 
thought  long  to  see  this  mornings  face,  And  doth  it  giue 
me  such  a  sight  as  this?  1596  DAi.RYMi't.r,  tr.  Leslie  s  Hist. 
Siot.  ix.  192  Al  in  Scotland  thocht  lang  for  the  Gouernour. 
1599  GKEI-.MC  Alphensus  iv.  \\'ks.  (Rtldp.  240/1  And  think- 
it  g  long  till  that  we  be  in  tight.  1628  KANL  MANCHESTER 
in  Bucdeitch  A/SS.  (Hist.  M'SS.  Comm.)  I.  267  The  Lady 
mother  thinks  long  to  see  them  settled  at  their  own  house. 
n  1758  RAMSAY  kp  Hamilton  ii,  When  ktdgy  carles  think 
nae  lang,  When  stoups  and  t  runt  hers  gingle  1788  CLARA 
REEVE  Exiles  I.  195  We  think  long  till  we  bee  you. 

10.  Qualifying  a  sb.  denoting  a  period  of  time, 
a  number,  or  quantity,  to  indicate  an  extent  greater 
than  that  expressed  by  the  sb. ;  also,  in  subjective 
sense,  to  indicate  that  the  time  is  felt  by  the  speaker 
to  be  excessive  or  unusual  in  duration.     (Cf.  i  d.) 
I.on$  years  :  used   rhetorically  for*  many  years'. 
At  (the'<  long la$t\  see  LAST  a.  lob.     Long  dozen, 
hundred,  ton\  see  the  sbs. 

1592  STOW^WK.  (an.  1563)  mi  Continuing  in  fight aboue 
a  long  hower.  1676  DRYDEN  Anreng-s.  \.  i.  Wks.  1883 
V.  207  And  two  long  hours  in  close  debate  were  spent. 
1681  W.  ROBERTSON  Phraseol.  Gen.  839/2  "J  is  a  long  year 
since  I  saw  you  here.  1801  SCOTT  Frederick  $  Alice,  Seven 
long  days,  and  seven  long  nights,  Wild  he  wander  d.  1808 
BYRON  When  we  tivo  farted,  If  I  should  meet  thee  After 
long  years,  How  should  I  greet  thee?  1824  —  Juan  xvi. 
Ixxxi,  And  rise  at  nine  in  lieu  of  long  eleven.  1871  CARLVLK 
in  Mrs.  Carlyles  Lett.  III.  175  for  lung  years  I  bad 
ceased  writing  in  my  note-books.  1883  R.  W.  DIXON  Mono 
i.  xiv.  46  Lips  travelled  over  cheek  and  mouth  by  turn  ror 
a  long  hour. 

b.  Of  the  pulse  :  Making  long  beats,  slow. 

1898  AUbutCs  Syst.  Med.  V.  929  In  strict  stenosis  . .  we 
ordinarily  have  a  long  slow  pulse. 

11.  That  has  continued  or  will  continue  in  action, 
operation,  or  obligation  for  a  long  period,     fre 
quently  applied  to  feelings,  dispositions,  etc.,  e.g. 
enmity,  friendship ;  hence  also,  to  persons  in  whom 
these  are  exhibited.     Long  memory  :  one  that  re 
tains  the  recollection  of  events  for  a  long  period. 

c  1*20  Bestiary  275  pe  mire  muneS  vs  mete  to  tilen,  Long 
liuenode,  6is  little  wile  5e  we  on  Sis  werld  wunen.  1535 
COVEKD\LF  Jcr,  xv.  15  Receaue  not  my  cause  in  thy  longe 
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wrath,     a  1548  HALL  Chron.>  Hen.  IV  31  Havyng  also    1 
approved  experience  that  the  IJuke  of  Burgoine  wolde  kepe 
no  longer  promise  then  he  him  selfe  listed.    1573  L.  LLOYD 
Jlfarrojv  of  Hist.  (1653)  269  Their  long  and  great  enemy,    ( 
Philip  King  of  Macedonia.     1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  /<///,  in.  li. 
351  A  long  farewell  to  all  my  Greatnesse.    1626  BACON  Sylva    I 
§  97  Juices  of  Stock-gilly-fiowers,  .  .applyed  to  the  Wrests, . . 
have  cured  long  Agues.      1679  EVELYN  Dimy(i^-z-j)  III.  10 
This  most . .  pious  Lady,  my  long  acquaintance.   1697  DRYDEN    I 
SEneid  ix.  102  Those  Woods,  that  Holy  Grove,  my  long 
delight.  1704  MARLBOROUGII  £<•//.  <$•/>;>/.  (1845)  I.  238  Unas 
been  a  long  practice  to  send  letters,  under  his  covers,  from 
unknown  hands,     a  m*  BOOM*  0OW  Time  (1724)  I.  38"  He 
was  a  long,  and  very  kind  patron  to  me.    1726  SWIFT  Gulliver    , 
I.  viii,  I  had  a  long  lease  of  the  lilauk  Hull  in  Fetter-Lane. 
*733  BUDCELL  Bee  I.  37  Mr.  John  Mills,  my  long  Acquaint 
ance,  living  now  in  Drury-Lane.     1759  JOHNSON  Rasselas 
xxix,  Long  customs  are  not  easily  broken.    1819  Metropolis 
(ed.  2)  II.  228  The  ridicule  such  conduct  brought  upon  him 
among  the  thinking  part  of  his  long  acquaintance.     1856 
MRS.  BROWNING  Attr.  Leigh  i.  2  If  her  kiss  Had  left  a    f 
longer  weight  upon  my  Hps.     18. .  LADY  DvFFBUH  Lament 
Irish  Emigrant  49,  I'm  biddin'  you  a  long  farewell,   My    , 
Mary.    1869  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cony.  (1876) I II.  xiii.  314  The    : 
Celtic  race  has  a  long  memory.     1882  T.  MOZLEY  Remin.    \ 
Oriel  Coll.  I.  13  His  recollections.. contained  some  novel 
ties,  not  to  say  surprises,  to  his  longest  friends. 

b.   (colloq.  or  proverbial.'}  A  long  word  i  one  that    ' 
indicates  a  long  time. 

1861  Cornh.  Mag.  Dec.  685  Ve're  the  biggest  blag-guard 
my  eyes  have  seen  since  I've  been  in  London,  and  that's    \ 
saying  a  long  word.     1883  Standard  28  July  5/1  '  Never  ' 
is  a  long  word. 

fl  C.  ? Used  for:  Long-suffering.   Obs.rare  —  ^. 

1483   CAXTON  Gold.   Leg.  320/1    He  was   a   merueiloi'.s    ; 
Rethour  by  eloquence,  a  susteynour  and  a  berar  up  of  the 
chirch  by  doctryne,  shorte  to  hymself  by  humylyte  and  longe 
to  other  by  charyte. 

12.  Of  a  point  of  time  :  Distant,  remote.     Now 
only  in  long  date,  and  in  the  legal  phrase  a  long 
day. 

1437  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  509/1  Yai  byen  notable  substance 
of  gode  to  apprest,  and  to  long  dayes.  c  1449  PKCOCK  • 
Ref»;  i.  iv.  18  Bifore  that  enyppsitijf  lawe  of  God  ..  was 
}ouen  to  the  lewis  fro  the  long  time  of  Adamys  coming  out 
of  Paradijs  into  the  tyme  ..  of  Abraham.  -1450  HOLLAND 
Howl  at  425  Thar  lordschipe  of  sa  lang  dait.  1596  SI-KNSER  \ 
Prothalamion  144  Here  fits  not  well  Okie  woes,  but  ioyes, 
to  tell  Against  the  biidale  daye,  which  is  not  long.  1614 
SEI.UKN  Titles  Hon.  261  That  its  deriud  from  Kaput,  I  must 
take  long  day  to  beleeu.  1632  MASSINGKK  City  Madaui  \. 
lii,  You  must  give  me  longer  day.  1709  MRS.  MASI.KV 
Secret  Klent.  (17^6)  II.  92  Is  his  Punishment  deferr'd  to  a 
long  Hereafter?  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  II.  126 
A  long  day,  I  doubt,  will  not  be  permrted  me.  1776  Let. 
in  GentL  Mag.  (1792)  14/1  He  has  paid  me  with  a  bond,  .due  , 
in  October  1777,  which  is  a  long  date.  1787  JEFFERSON 
Writ.  (1859)  II.  333  To  obtain  on  the  new  loans  a  much 
longer  day  for  the  reimbursement  of  the  principal.  1846 
Daily  News  21  Jan.  4/6  Bills  on  Amsterdam  at  long,  or 

3  months'  date,  found  no  takers. 

b.  Of  hills,  promissory  notes,  etc.  :  Of  long  date,    . 
having  a  long  time  to  run. 

1861  GOSCHKN  Ft»\  Exch.  87  Rates  given  for  long  paper, 
as  compared  with  those  for  bills  on  demand. 

13.  a.  Phonetics  and  Prosody.  Applied  to  a  vowel 
(in  mod.  use  also  to  a  consonant)  when  its  utter 
ance  has  the  greater  of  the  two  measures  of  dura 
tion  that  are  recognized  in  the  ordinary  classifica-    , 
tton   of  speech-sounds.     Also,    in    Prosody,  of  a    ' 
syllable  :  Belonging  to  that  one  of  the  two  classes 
which  is  supposed  to  be  distinguished   from  the    ; 
other   by  occupying  a  longer  time  in  utterance.    ; 
(Opposed  to  short. )     Long  mark :    the  mark  (-)    j 
placed  over  a  vowel  letter  to  indicate  long  quantity.    1 

In  Greek  and  Latin  metre,  a  syllable  is  reckoned  long  (i)    . 
\vhen  it  contains  a  long  vowel  or  a  diphthong,  and  (2)  when    ! 
its  vowel  is  followed  oy  more  than  one  consonant  (to  the 
latter  rule  there  are  certain  exceptions).     A  short  syllable 
is  conventionally  supposed  to  occupy  one  time-unit  \mora~)    \ 
in   utterance,   and  a   long   syllable   two.     The  distinction 
between  the  two  classes  of  syllables,  with  criteria  nearly 
identical  with  those  of  Gr.  and  Latin,  is  recognized  in  the 
prosody  of  many  other  peoples  ;  in  Skr.  the  equivalents^  of    , 
*  long '  and  '  short '  are  used  of  vowels  onlv,  syllables  being    i 
classed  as  '  heavy '  and  *  light '. 

Various  inaccurate  uses  of  the  terms  long  and  short  were 
formerly  almost  universal  in  Eng.,  and  are  still  common.     '• 
(i)  The  vowel  of  a  '  long  '  syllable,  if  '  naturally  '  short,  was 
said  to  be  '  long  by  position  '.     (2)  By  a  confusion  between 
the  principles  of  quantitative  and  those  of  accentual  verse,     | 
the  stressed  syllables,  on  the  periodical  recurrence  of  which     | 
the   rhythm   of  English   verse   depends,   were  said   to   be 

4  long ',  and  the  unstressed  syllables  '  short '.    (3)  I  n  ordinary    \ 
language  '  the  long  a,  et  t\  ot  or  «  '  denotes  that  sound  of 
the  letter  which  is  used  as  its  alphabetical  name,  while  '  the    ! 
short  a,  et  i,  o,  or  it '  denotes  the  sound  which  the  letter    i 
most   commonly  has  in   a  stressed  short  syllable  (in   the     I 
notation  used  in  this  Dictionary,  respectively  EC,  e,  i,  ft  v). 

c  1000  .flCLFRic  Grain.  iv.  (Z.)  37  On  langne  o  geendiaS 
grecisce  naman  feminini  generis.  1412-20  LVDG.  Chron.  '• 
Troy  ii.  184,  I  took  none  hede  nober  of  short  ne  long.  1530 
PALSGR.  Introd.  21  A  vowell  shalbe.  .longe  or  short  in  liis 
pronounciation.  1575  GASCOIGNE  Eng,  Verse  (Arb.)  33  The  ' 
graue  accent  ..  maketh  that  sillable  long  wherevpon  it  is 
placed.  1583  STANYHUKST  AZneis  (Arb.)  n  Thee- first  of 
briefly  wyth  vs  must  bee  long.  Ibid.  12  Although  yt  [sc. 
the  conjunction  and]  bee  long  by  position.  1585  JAS.  I 
Ess.  /*<w/XArb.)  55,  I  haue  markit  the  lang  fute  with  this 
mark,-.  i668\ViLKiN,s  Real  Char.  in.  xi.  364  Suppose  a  long 
Vowel  to  be  divided  into  two  parts ;  as  Bo-ote.  1807 
ROBINSON  Archxol.  Grarta  v.  xxiii.  535  In  the  Greek 
language  every  syllable  was  short  or  long.  1869  A.  J. 
ELLIS  E.  E.  Promtnc.  i.  13  The  use  ..  of  the  long  mark  (") 
for  the  lengthening  of  vowels  generally  bhort. 


b.  Mtis.  Of  a  note:  Occupying  a  more  than 
average  time,  or  a  specified  time,  in  being  sounded. 
(Cf.  6  and  8.) 

1818  T.  BUSBY  Grammar M 'us.  69  If  a  Minim  is  only  half 
as  long  as  a  Semibreve,  and  a  Crotchet  but  half  the  length 
of  a  Minim,  a  Crotchet  is  only  one  quarter  as  long  as  a 
Semibreve. 

14.  Comm.  Said  of  the  market  (esp.  in  the  cotton 
trade)  when  consumers  have  provided  against  an 
anticipated  scarcity  by  large  contracts  in  advance. 
See  quot.  1859.     Phrase,  to  go  {heavily)  long. 

1859  HAKI  LETT  Diet.  Atiier.^  Long  and  short.  Broker's 
terms.  '  Long '  means  when  a  man  has  bought  stock  on 
time,  which  he  can  call  for  at  any  day  he  chooses.  He  is 
also  said  to  be  '  long '  when  he  holds  a  good  deal.  Mod. 
Newspaper.  The  spinners  had  gone  heavily  long,  and  con 
sequently  did  not  need  to  buy  except  in  very  small  quan 
tities.  It  was  found  that  selling  was  impossible  except  at 
constantly  declining  prices;  that  the  market  was  heavily 
long  ;  and  that  there  was  no  short  interest  of  any  moment. 
III.  In  Combination. 

15.  In  concord  with  sbs.,  forming  combinations 
used  attributively  or  quasi-adj.,  as  long-berry,  -day, 
-distance,  -focus  >  -gown,  -journey,  -pod,  -quantity, 
-range,  -sentence,  -span. 

1886  Daily  A'fws  1 6  Sept .  2/5  Coffee. — 140  packages  Mocha, 
^longberryi  ioos.  1891  Ibid.  10  Feb.  2/8  [Wheats}  To-day 
39$.  6r£  was  required  for  longberry.  1892  Labour  Commission 
Gloss.,  *  Long-day  men.  1887  SHEARMAN'  Athletics  (Badm. 
Libr.)  101  In  training  for  *  long-distance  races,  in  which  cate 
gory  we  should  place  those  at  a  mile  and  upwards,  (etc.].  //•/</. 
103  The  long-distance  runner  is  rarely  over  middle  height. 
1890  Anthony's  rhotogr.  Bull.  \\\.  yj  Another  use  of  *long 
focus  lenses  is  the  taking  of  street  groups  from  a  distance. 
1677  SEDLKY^«A»y  «V  Cl.  iv.  i,  Dull  "long-gown  statesmen. 
1880  SIR  E.  REED  Japan  II.  310  *Lons-journey  travellers. 
1898  Engineering  Mag.  XVI.  So  One  of  the  Portsmouth,  or 
other  long-journey,  trains.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract. 
Agric.  (ed.  4)  I.  89  ^Long-pod  [Bean] — '1  he  most  abundant 
bearer.  1872  I  "<>««£•  Gentleman's  Mag.  651/2  A  *long- 
quuntity  monosyllable  is  introduced.  1873  W.  COHY  Lett. 
<y  Jrnls.  (1897)  329  An  American  here  shouts  with  a  'long- 
range  voice.  1901  Edin.  Rev.  Apr.  291  Into  these  wars 
long-range  infantry  fire  seldom  entered.  1889 '  ROLF  BOLDRK- 
WOOD  '  Robbery  under  Arms  xxiii,  We  were  *  "long  sentence 
men'.  1890  W.  J.  GORDON  / oitndry  41  Every  "long-span 
bridge  in  the  world. 

16.  Parasynthetic  derivatives  in  -EP-,  unlimited 
in  number,  as  long-armed,  -backed,  -bearded,  etc. 

1774  (JOLDSM.  A'af.  Hist,  IV.  206  The  Gibbon,  -so  called 
by  Huffon,  or  the  M,ong  Armed  Ape.  1888  BARRIE  Ait  id 
Licht  Idylls  xii.  (1902)  87/1  A  lank  long-armed  man.  1611 
COTGR.  s.v.  Eschine^  Longue  eschine,  . .  *long*backt,  or  ill 
shaped,  loobie.  i787'G.  GAMBADO*  A  cad.  Horse  men  '  1 809) 
32  A  long  back'd  horse,  who  throw!  his  saddle  \\ell  forward. 
1837  LAN  DOR  ltentameron,  <^tk  Day's  Inten'iew  Wks.  1853 
II.  348/1  Sitting  bolt-upright  in  that  long-backed  arm-chair. 
1778  DA  COSTA  Brit.  Conch.  133  *Luin>-beaked  Whelkes. 
1573  L,  LI.OYD  Marrinu  of  Hist.  1 16531  J^5  Those  that  were 
long  haired  or  *long  bearded.  1679  DKVDEN  &  LEE  (l£t/i/>its 

II.  1 8  Long-bearded  Comets,    c  1806  MKS.  SHLKWOOD  \v\Lifo 
xxi.  (1847)   356  The  schoolmaster  . .  was  generally  a  long- 
bearded,  dry  old  man.     1590  SIR  J.  SMYTH  Disc.  Weapons  3 
Verie  well  armed  with  some  kind  of  head-peece,  a  collar, 
a  deformed  high  and  *long  bellied  breast.     1892  E.  RBEVKS 
Homeward  Bound  212  Dirty,  dark,  "long-berned  wheat,  \d. 
per  pound.     1831  A.  WILSON  &  BOSAPAHTE  Atner,  Ornitlt. 

III.  60  The  "long-billed  curlew;.,  the  bill  is  eight  inches 
long.     1696  Lena,  Caz.  No.  3163/4  W.  L.  . .  low  of  stature, 
somewhat  *long  Bodied,  and  very  short  Legg'd.      1864  A. 
MCK.AY  Hist.  Kiltnarnock  (1880)  299  [During  a  flood  in  a 
through-town  river]  a  long-l>odied  cart  drifted  towards  him. 
1646-8  G.  DANIEL  Poems  Wks.  1878  I.  213  My  *long-brail'd 
Pineons,  (clumsye  andvnapt)  I  cannot  Spread.    1884  Bow  UK 
&  SCOTT  De  Bary's  Phaner.  <$•  Ferns  388  The  *lpng-celled 
initial  strands  of  the  vascular  bundles.      1749  YOUNG  AV. 
Th.  ix.  1454  Ev'ry  link  Of  that  *long-chain'd  succession  is  so 
frail.    1777 PENNANT  Zool.  IV.  5 Cancer.  Crab.  .  .Cassivelau- 
nus.  *Long-clawed.     i8ia  SHKLLEY  in   I^ady  Shelley  Mem. 
( 1 859)  44,1  am  one  of  those  formidable  and  long-clawed  animals 
called   a   man.      1813  VANCOUVER  Agric.   Devon   352   The 
washed  wool  of  all  the  *Longcoated  sheep,  is  sold  fnuzfrfl 
to  i5<f.  per  pound.   1861  W.  F.  COLLIER  Hist.  Eng.  Lit.  123 
Hordes  of  long-coated  peasants  gathered  round  Kilcolman. 
1657  W.  COLES  Adam  in  Eden  cxvii,  After  which  come 
large  and  *Iong-crested,  black-shining  seed.     1593  SHAKS. 
Liter,  cclviii,  Let  my  unsounded  self,  supposed  a  fool,  Now  set 
thy  *  long-experienced  wit  to  school,     a  1700  DKYIJUN  Ovitfs 
Mct.\.CinyrasffMyrrha  192  My  long-experienc'd  Age  shall 
be  your  Guide.  1591  PERCIVALL^)*.  Diet.,  Carilnengo^  "long 
faced.     1883  W.  HASLAM  Yet  Not  I  222  He  was  looking 
well  and  happy,  not  at   all    long-faced    and  lanky.      1879 
R.  H.ELLIOT  Written  on  their  Foreheads  I.  14  How  is  it., 
that  the  Scotch  have  got  a  greater  amount  of  *long-faced- 
ness  than  the  people  of  the  east  coast  of  England.     1678 
Lond.Gaz.  No.  1272/4  He  is. .purblind,  between  *long  and 
round  favoured.    1843  JAMES  Forest  Days  iv,  The  pen  where 
the  fat,  *long-fleeced  ram  was  confined.     1861  Miss  PRATT 
Flower.  Pi.  V.  184  Order.  Hydrocharidex . .  (* Long-flowered 
Anacharis).     1551  HULOET,  *Longe  foted,  compemis.     i6$a 
GAULE  Magastrom.  186  The  long  footed  are  fraudulent  and 
short  footed  sudden.     1839  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.v.  60 
A  very  *  long- fronted,  very  regular,  very  ugly  brick  house. 
1621  WITHKK  Motto  A  8b,  I  haue  no  needeof  these  *long- 
gowned  warriors.    155*  Ht'LOKT,*Longe  heared,acn?<r<w«/(.s. 
1781  GIBBON  Dccl.  <y  F.  xxx.  III.  150  A  military  council 
was  assembled  of  the  long-haired  chiefs  of  the  Gothic  nation. 
1871   FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  (1876)  IV.  xvii.  92  The.  .long 
haired  children  of  the  north.     1800  tr.  Lagrange's  Chem.  1 1. 
37  Remove  the  oxide  with  a  *long-handled  iron  spoon.    1860 
TYNDALL  Glac.  \.  xi.  70  Simond  could  reach  this  snow  with  bis 
long-handled  a.\e.      1687  Land.  Gaz.   No.  2292/4  A  RoU 
Gelding.. *long  heel'd  before.    1864  BOWKN  Logic  viik  236 
Since  fie  [negro]  has  many  other  [attributes],  such  as  being 
long-heeled,  &c.     1777  PENNANT  Zool.  IV.  3  Cancer.  Crab. 
, .  Longu-ornis.     Longhorned.     1846  McCt'LLOcH  Ace.  Brit. 
Empire  (1854)   I.    165  The  DUhly   breed  of  long-horned 


cattle.  1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  *Long  Jointed  (spoken  of 
a  Horse],  is  one  whose  Pastern  is  slender  and  pliant. 
ci6os  DRAYTON  Man  in  Moone  199  *Long  leau'd  willow 
on  whose  bending  spray,  The  pide  kings-fisher  ..  fat. 
1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower.  PL  V.  95  Long-leaved  Sallow. 
1838  DICKENS  O.  Twist  xlii,  One  of  those  "long  limbed 
. .  people,  to  whom  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  precise 
aSe'  '577  tr.-  Bulliitgers  Decades  11592)  381  They  were 
called  Nazarites,  as  who  should  saie,  *Iong  locked  or  shagge 
haired  people.  1871  K.  ELLIS  tr.  Catullus  xxxvii.  17  Peer 
less  paragon  of  the  tribe  long-lock'd.  1877  \V.  MOKKIS  in 
Mackail  Life  (1899)"!.  359  These  unreasonable  Irish  still 
remember  it  all,  so  "long-memoried  they  are!  1681  GREW 
Mnsxitm  125  The  *long-mouth'd  Wilk,  Murfx  Labris 
parallelis.  1685  Lond.  GHZ.  No.  2036/8  A  light  dapple  Gray 
Gelding,  . ,  *long  pasternd, . .  and  a  little  Mare-fac'd.  1688 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2361/4  A  strawberry  Mare,  with  a  shorn 
Mane,  ..*long  quarter'd,  and  six  years  old.  1693  DRYDEN 
Ftrsins  .Sat.  (1697)  414  He  who  in  his  Line,  can  chine  the 
*longribb'd  Appennine.  1810  SCOTT  Abbot  viii.  motto, 

1  he  long-ribb'd  aisles  are  burst  and  shrunk.    1622  DRAYTON 
/Wj  -<>//'.  xxvii.  44  That  *long-ridg'd  Rocke,  her  fathers  high 
renowne.     1683  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1805/4  Long  Visaged,  and 
a  long  ridged  Nose.     1752  FIELDING  Ame/ia'Wks.  1775  XI. 
65  Women    and    the   clergy  are   upon    the   same   footing. 
The  *long-robed    gentry  are  exempted  from  the   laws  of 
honour.   1894  SAFER  Persian  Pict.  158  The  streets  thronged 
with  long-robed  men  and  shrouded  women.    1871  PALGRAVE 
Lyr.  Poems  117  And  *long-roofd  abbey  in  the  dell,     1877 
J.  D.  CHAMBERS  Divine  Worship  280  Plain  *long-shafted 
Crosses  without  any  figure.     1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  310 
Marke  what  *long-shanked  legs  aboue  ordinary  she  iNature] 
hath  giuen  vnto  them  [gnats].     1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  \. 
653/1   The  *lon^-shaped  dorsal  vessel  or   heart   gives  off 
arteries  to  both  sides.   1898  H.  S.  MEKKIMAN  Roden's  Corner 
xvii.  176  A  long-shaped  lantern.   1902  Speaker  25  Jan.  480/1 
The  Iberian  was  a  short,  dark,  *long-skulled  man.     1591 
PEBCIVALL  Sp.    Diet.,   ftlatigado,    *long   sleeved,      a  1658 
CLEVELAND  Obsequies  105  Wks.  (1687)  218  Teazers  of  Doc 
trines,  which  in  long  sieev'd  Prose  Run  down  a  Sermon  alt 
11  pen  the  Nose.    1816  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  (1843'  '•  3?8 
The  beautiful  weevils  or 'long-snouted  beetles.  i78sMARTYN 
l\oit$sean*s  Bot.  xxvii.  (1794)  417  You  may  call  it  *long 
spurred,  or  Sweet  Orchis.     1882  Garden  13  May  323/3  JThe] 
Long-spurred  Violet,      1791  WOLCOT  (P.   Pindar)  Remon 
strance  Wks.  1812  II.  455  Night's  *long-staff'd  Guardian  to 
him  steals.     1847  W.  E.  STEELE  ./-»/</  Hot.  203  Barren  spike 
sometimes  i ;  fertile  "long-stalked.    1855  W.  S.  DALLAS byst. 
A'at.  Hist.)  Zool.   I.  314  The   Long-stalked   Crab  \Podo- 
pluhalnms}.    1772  JACKSON  in  Phil.  I rans.  LXIII.  6  *Long  • 
or  short  stapled  isinglass.      1854  HAWTHORNE   Eng .  Note- 
Bks.  0883)  I.  571  The  long-stapled  cotton.  18596.  MEREDITH 
/>'.  Fcvcrel  xxx.  He  strolled  on  beneath  the  "long-stemmed 
trees.     1898  R.  KIPLING  in  Mom.  Postg  Nov.  5/2  The  *long- 
stocked  port-anchor.  iSCaDARwiN  in  Reader  14  Feb., '"Long- 
styled  plants.     1636  C.  BUTLER  Pritic.  RItis.  i.  iii.  §  3.  S3  A 
*Iong-timed  Note.    1807  W.  IRVING  Salwag.  11824'  313  The 
unseemly  luxury  of  *  long- toed  shoes.  1577  DFE  Relat.  Spir. 

i.  (1659)  73  He  is  lean  aiid*long-visaged.  1860  Dvxt#*£ttt, 

2  Jan.  (1880)  II.  109  Long-vuuad  prophets.    x6i6SvRn..  & 
MARKH.  Country  Farnte  715  The  "long-winged  hawkes  do 
jnoperly  belong  vnto  the  lure.     1894  LE  CONTE  in  Pop.  Sci. 
Ninthly  XLIV.  752  In  long- winged  birds,  .the  ability  to  rise 
quickly,  .is sacrificed.    1805  LUCCOCK  Nat.  Wool  184  *Long- 
vooled  sheep.     1824  J.  SY.MMONS  tr.  JEschylns*  Again.  105 
In  woe  deals  the  craft  of  the  *long- worded  lays. 

17.  Combinations  with  participles  in  which  long 
is  used  as  a  complementj  as  long-docked,  -extended, 
-grown,    -projected,   -protended,    -spun,    -thrown ; 
long-combing,    -descending,    -growing,    -hanging, 
-streaming,  -succeeding. 

1846  MCCULLOCH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  I.  171  The 
native  sheep  of  the  Cots  wold  Hills  . .  produce  coarse  *long- 
combing  wool.  1693  J.  DRYDEN  in  D.'s  Juvenal  x\v.  (1697) 
356  A  *lpng-descending  Healthful  Progeny.  1838  LVTTON 
Leila  n.  iii,  Long-descending  robes  ofembroidered  purple. 
1688  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  2379/4  Lost  . .,  a  .  .Coach  Gelding,. . 
with  a  *!ong  dock'd  Tail.  1718  PRIOR  Solomon  u.  30  The 
pillars  *long  extended  rows.  1890  W.  A  WALLACE  Only  a 
Sister?  41  A  faint  rumble  ..  at  *Ionger-gro« ing  intervals. 
1757  DVER  Fleece  n.  446  'Tis  the  comber's  lock,  The  soft,  the 
snow-white, and  the  *long-grown  flake.  1597  A.  M.  tt.Gutlle- 
wcaits  Fr.  Chirurg.  25/1  The  foresayed  *longe  hanginge 
pallate.  1720  POPE  Iliad  xvni.  251  With  *long-projected 
Beams  the  Seas  are  bright.  17x8  It  id.  xvr.  981  Euphorbus 
» .Swift  withdrew  the  *long-protended  >Vood.  1675  COCKER 
Morals  21  Which  before  time  has  run  his  *long-spun  Race. 
1761-2  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  (1806)  IV.  Ixii.  668  Long-spun 
allegories,  distant  allusions,  and  forced  conceits.  1882  J. 
WALKER  Jaunt  to  A  aid  Reekie,  etc.  38  He  is  blest  wi'  lang- 
spun  tacks  o'  health  and  life.  1735  SOMEKVILLE  Chase  i. 
352  The  panting  Chace  . .  Leaves  a  *long-streaming  Trail 
behind.  1720  POPE  Iliad  xvii.  306  The  *long-succeetiing 
Numbers  who  can  name?  1859  G.  MEREDITH  A',  h'cvcrtl 
xx,  Over  the  open,  'tis  a  race  with  the  "long-thrown  shadows. 

18.  Special    combinations    and     collocations: 
long  annuities,  a  class  of  British  Government 
annuities  which  expired  in  1860;    long-axed  a., 
having  a  long  axis;    f  long-bones,  a  nickname 
for  a  long-legged   person;    long-bowls,  (a]  the 
game  of  ninepins ;  (£)  *  a  game  much  used  in  Angus, 
in  which   heavy  leaden   bullets  are  thrown  from 
the  hand'  (Jam.);  hence/tf;/^-^'//;/^;  flong-box, 
the  box  formerly  used  by  hawkers  of  books  ;  long- 
bullets  =  long-bowls    (b} ;     long-butt    Billiards, 
a  cue  specially  adapted  to  reach  a  ball  lying  beyond 
the  range  of  the  half-butt;   long  card,  (a)  (see  quot. 
1862) ;  (£)  a  card  of  unusual  length,  used  in  conjur 
ing  tricks ;  long  clay  colloq.  =  CHURCHWARDEN  3  ; 
long-clothes,  the  garments  of  a  baby  in  arms; 
long-coach  (see  quot.  1807);  f  long-cork  slang, 
claret,  so  called  from  the  length  of  the  corks  used  ; 
long-crop,  herbage  long  enough  to  give  an  animal 
agoodbite;  flong-cutler,  ?amakeroflong  knives; 
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long-dated  a.,  f  (a)  that  has  existed  from  a  re 
mote  date  ;  (/')  extending  to  a  distant  date  in  the 
future ;  chiefly  of  an  acceptance,  falling  due  at  a 
distant  date;  long  division  (see  DIVISION  5  a)  ; 
long-drop,  a  form  of  gallows  in  which  a  trap-door 
is  withdrawn  from  under  the  feet  of  the  person 
to  be  executed ;  long  Eliza,  a  '  blue  and  white' 
Chinese  vase,  ornamented  with  tall  female  figures ; 
long-ells, a  kind  of  coarse  woollen ;  flongflfteens 
slang,  1  some  class  of  lawyers ;  long  finger,  the 
middle  finger ;  also  //.  the  three  middle  fingers ; 
long  firm  (see  FIRM  sl>.  i  d) ;  long-fly  Hasetmll 
(see  quot.) ;  long-fours,  long  candles,  four  of 
which  went  to  the  pound  ;  t  Long  Friday  ---  GOOD 
FRIDAY  ;  f  long-gig,  a  sort  of  top  ;  long  grain 
=  GRAIN  sb.  15;  long-harness  Weaving  (see 
quot.);  long-home  (see  HOME  sbl  4);  long-house, 
•f  (a)  a  privy  (01/s.) ;  (t>)  a  house  of  unusual  length, 
spec,  the  communal  dwelling  of  the  Iroquois  and 
other  American  Indians;  long-jawed  a.  (see 
quot.)  ;  long  jump  (see  JUMP  sbl  \  b;  esp.  as 
one  of  the  '  events '  of  an  athletic  contest) ;  hence 
long-jumper,  long-jumping ;  long- leave,  -logger 
(see  quots.)  ;  long-lick  £/..$".  slang,  molasses  (cf. 
long-sugar) ;  f  long-little,  something  very  short 
or  small ;  long-lugged  a.  &.,  having  long  ears ; 
_fig.  eager  to  listen  to  secrets  or  scandal ;  long- 
lunged  a.  =  LONG-WINDED  2;  f  long-man,  the 
middle  finger ;  long  measure,  (a  \  lineal  measure, 
the  measure  of  length;  (/>)  a  table  of  lineal  measures; 
(c)  =  next ;  long  metre,  a  hymn-stanza  of  four  lines, 
each  containing  eight  syllables ;  flong-minded  a., 
patient ;  t  long-mood  a.,  of  patient  mind,  long- 
suffering  ;  long-nebbed  a.  Sc.,  (a)  lit.  long-nosed  ; 
(of  a  stick)  long-pointed  ;  (b)  Jig.  curious,  prying  ; 
also,  making  a  show  of  learning,  pedantic ;  long- 
netting,  the  process  of  catching  fish  with  a  long 
net ;  long-nines,  a  kind  of  long  clay  tobacco- 
pipe;  long  oyster,  the  sea  crayfish  (Smyth  Sailor's 
Word-bk.*] ;  Long  Parliament,  the  Parliament 
which  sat  from  Nov.  1640  to  March  1653,  was 
restored  for  a  short  time  in  1659,  and  finally 
dissolved  in  1660;  f  also,  the  second  Parliament 
of  Charles  II  (1661-1678"  ;  long-pig,  a  transl.  of  a 
cannibal's  name  for  human  flesh;  a\soat/ri&.;  long 
plane  (see  quot.  1842);  long  prayer.in  Congrega 
tional  worship,  the  chief  prayer,  offered  after  the 
Scripture  lessons  and  before  the  sermon ;  long- 
primer  Printing  (see  PRIMER)  ;  long-room,  an 
assembly  room  in  a  private  house  or  public  build 
ing  ;  spec,  in  the  Custom  House  at  London,  the 
large  hall  in  which  custom-house  and  other  dues 
are  paid ;  long-rope,  a  skipping  game,  in  which 
a  rope  of  considerable  length  is  turned  by  two  of 
the  players,  one  at  each  end,  while  the  others 
spring  over  it  as  it  nears  the  ground  ;  long  sea, 
short  for  long  sea  passage ;  also  attrib. ;  long 
service,  (a)  Naut.  (see  quot);  (l>)  Mil.,  'the 
maximum  period  a  recruit  can  enlist  for  in  any 
branch  of  the  service,  viz.  for  1 2  years '  (Voyle) ; 
also  attrib. ;  long-shaded,  -shadowed  adjs.,  cast 
ing  a  long  shade  or  shadow,  a  rendering  of  Gr. 
SoAixoffmos ;  long  ship  Hist.,  a  ship  of  considerable 
length,  built  to  accommodate  a  large  number  of 
rowers ;  a  ship  of  war,  a  galley ;  =  L.  navis  longa  ; 
long-short,  (a)  U.S., '  a  gown  somewhat  shorter 
than  a  petticoat,  worn  by  women  when  doing  house 
hold  work'  (Bartlett) ;  (i)  a  trochaic  verse  (tionce- 
use) ;  long-shot,  (a)  a  shot  fired  at  a  distance ; 
(£)  a  distant  range;  a\so- attrib. ;  long  sight, 
capacity  for  seeing  distant  objects ;  also ,  the  defect 
of  sight  by  which  only  distant  objects  are  seen 
distinctly ;  long-sixes,  long  candles,  six  of  which 
went  to  the  pound  (cf.  long-fours)  ;  long-sleever 
Atistral,slang,a.ta\\$ass;  long-slide  Sham-engine 
(see  quot.) ;  long-splintery  a.,  consisting  of  long 
splinters;  flong  square  Geoin.,  an  oblong  rect 
angle  ;  also  attrib. ;  f  long-staff,  a  long  cudgel, 
?  =  QUARTER-STAFF  ;  also  attrib. ;  long-staple  a. 
(see  quot.) ;  long  stitch  (see  quot.)  ;  long-stone, 
a  menhir;  long-stroke,  (a)  Naut.  (see  quot.  1867) ; 
(6)  a  stroke  of  a  piston  or  pump  rod ,  which  is  longer 
than  the  average  ;  also  attrib.  ;  long  sugar  U-S., 
molasses  ;  long-sweetening  U.S.,  (a)  molasses  ; 
(£)  (see  quot.) ;  long  sword  (see  SWORD)  ;  long- 
tackle  Naut.  (see  quot.);  also  attrib.  in  long-tackle- 
block;  flong-tennis,  some  form  of  tennis  (cf.  F. 
longue  patime,  tennis  played  in  an  open  court) ; 
long-threads,  warp;  long-timbers  (see  quot.); 
long-time  a.,  that  has  been  such  for  a  long  time ; 
long-togs  Naut.,  landsmen's  clothes  (Smyth) ; 
Long  Vacation,  summer  vacation  at  the  Law- 
courts  and  Universities,  so  called  in  distinction  from 
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the  Christmas  and  Easter  vacations ;  also  attrib. ; 
long  voyage  (see  quot.) ;  long-wall  Coal-mining, 
used  attrib.  (rarely  advb^,  to  imply  a  particular 
method  of  extracting  coal  (see  quot.  1851);  t  long- 
warped  a.,  oblong  (cf,  OE.  langivyrpe  in  Tef ti 
mers  Zeitschr,  II.  119;  long  way  ^  long-wall', 
long  whist  (see  WHIST  sb.}  ;  f  long-willed  a., 
long  suffering;  long-wool,  (a)  long-stapled  wool, 
suitable  for  combing  or  carding ;  (/)  a  long-woolled 
sheep ;  also  attrib.  •  long  writ  =  prerogative  writ 
(see  PREROGATIVE). 

1809  R.  LANGFORD  In  trod.  Trade  57  'Long  annuities  i6\ 
means,  that  an  annuity  of  ioo/.  from  the  present  time  to  the 
year  1860,  will  cost.. i6£  years'  purchase  ;  at  winch  time  they 
will  expire.  This  stock  was  originally  for  99  yeans.  1888  BUN- 
TON  Finance  <y  Politics  I.  189  note,  The  '  Long  Annuities  ' 
dated  from  1780.  Their  actual  amount  in  1860  was/ 1,200,000. 
1896  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  I.  33  The  deep  orbit  and  the 
*long-axed  eyeball  going  naturally  with  the  long  head. 
c  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  in.  190  Ye  "langbaynnes,  loselles, 
for-sake  }e  ^at  word  !  1497  Ld.  Trcas.  Ace,  Scott.  (1877) 
I.  332  Item,  the  samyn  nycht,  in  Sanctandrois,  to  the  King 
to  play  at  the  *lang  bowlis  xviij.j.  1801  SIKV:TT  Sports  <y 
Past.  in.  vii.  201  *  Long-bowling,  .was  performed  in  a  narrow 
enclosure,.. and  at  the  further  end  was  placed  a  square  frame 
with  nine  small  pins  upon  it :  at  these  pins  the  players 
bowled  in  succession.  1876  Encycl.  Brit.  IV,  180/1  After 
the  suppression  of  alleys  '  Long  bowling1,  or  '  Dutch  rub 
bers  '  was  practised  for  a  short  time,  a  1643  CAKTWRIGIII 
Ordinary  in.  v.  (1651)  52,  I  shall  live  to  see  thee  Stand 
in  a  Play-house  doore  with  thy  *long  box,  Thy  half-crown 
Library,  and  cry  small  Hooks.  1728  Swit-r  Past.  Dialogue 
33  When  you  saw  Tady  at  ^long-bullets  play.  1792  S. 
BURWOOD  Life  P.  Sh'/fo't  (1816)  282  He  challenged  any  of 
them  to  play  long-bullets  with  him. ..The  little  fellow,  .took 
the  bullet,  and  threw  it  about  twice  as  far  as  Skdtun.  1873 
BENNETT  &  'CAVKNDI^II  '  Milliards  27  The  ''long-butt  is  used 
in  the  same  way  when  the  ball  cannot  be  readied  with  the 
half-butt.  1862  *  CAVENDISH  '  ll'hist  (1870)29  v  Long  cards 
are  cards  of  a  suit  remaining  in  one  hand  after  the  remainder 
of  the  suit  is  played.  187*  Young  Gentleman's  Mug.  698  2 
Packs  with  a  long  card  can  be  obtained  at  many  of  the 
conjuring  depots.  1861  HI.GHKS  Tout  Jinnvn  at  O.i'f.  xxi, 
He  is  churchwarden  at  home,  and  can't  smoke  anything 
but  a  "long  clay.  1862  SAI.A  Accepted  Addr.  85  It  was  settled 
almost  before  he  was  out  of  *long-clothes,  that  he  was  to 
be  a  carpenter.  1779  G.  KKATI-;  Sketches  fr.  Nat.  (1790)  L 
26  The  Margate  *  Long-Coach  was  drawn  up  in  the  yard,  and 
the  passengers  already  seated  in  it.  1807  (!OI-:UK  Stranger 
Eng.  III.  59  Stage-coaches,  .others  in  form  of  a  cylinder,  are 
called  long-coaches.  1829  MAKRYAT  /''.  Mild  may  xiv,  The 
young  officer  might  like  a  drop  o'  *long  cork  ;  bring  us  .. 
one  o'  they  claret  bottles.  1878  J.  INGLIS  Sport  <y  //".  xi. 
121  They  generally  betake  themselves  then  to  some  patch 
of  grass  or  "long-crop  outside  the  jungle.  1720  Loud.  Ga~. 
No.  5881/5  George  Cottrell, . .  *Long  cuttler.  1678  NOKKIS 
Coll.  Misc.  (1699)  213  He  must  be  the  more  unwilling  to 
break  off  a  *long*dated  Innocence,  for  the  unsatisfying 
pleasure  of  a  moment.  1866  CKUMC  Hanking  vii.  153  Long- 
dated  bills  will  sometimes  command  a  higher  price  than 
shorter  dates.  1883  Manch.  E.vam.  12  Dec.  5/1  The  work 
people  no  doubt  act  from  a  long-dated  regard  for  their  own 
interests.  1827  HuTTON  Course  Math.  I.  43  Divide  by  the 
whole  divisor  at  once,  after  the  manner  of  Long  division. 
1833  M.  SCOTT  Tom  Cringle  xi.  (1859)  244  The  lumbeiing 
flap  of  the  *long  drop  was  heard.  1884  Patt  MallG.  4  Dec. 
6/1  *Long  Elizas  (the  trade  name  for  certain  blue  and  white 
vases  ornamented  with  figures  of  tall,  thin  China-women)  is 
a  name  derived  undoubtedly  from  the  German  or  Dutch. 
1753  HASWAV  Trav.  (1762)  I.  v.  Ixiv.  292  From  Holland  they 
reckon  one  bale  of  maghoot,  one  of  shalloons,  and  one  of 
*long  ells,  to  ten  bales  of  begrest.  1843  PetinyCycl.  XXVII. 
555 '2  Druggets  and  long-ells  ..  are  made  in  Devon  and 
Cornwall.  1611  L.  BARRY  Ram  Alley  n.  i.  £4,  Why  so, 
these  are  tricks  of  the  *long  fifteenes,  To  gine  counsel!, 
and  to  take  fees  on  both  sides,  c  1290  S.  Eng.  Ltg.  I.  309/336 
He  pult  forth  is  felawe,  J>e  *  "  longue  finger',  bat  sit  him 
next.  1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  I!  v  b,  Betwene  the  longe  fyngre 
and  the  leche  fyngre.  1848  RIMUAUI.T  Pianoforte  45  Every 
change  is  made  by  passing  the  thumb  under  the  long 
fingers,  or  the  long  fingers  over  the  thumb.  1891  N , 
CRANE  Baseball  81  *  Long  fly  ^  a  fly  ball  which  is  batted  to 
the  out-field.  1832  Boston,  etc.  Herald  18  Sept.  i  '4  Making 
long-sixes  burn  as  brightly  as  ""long-fours,  c  1000  Ag$, 
Gosp.  John  xviii.  i  marg.,  DCS  passio  je-byrecS  on  *Ianga 
frigadce^.  c  1200  TV/a.  Coll.  flont,  95  Crepe  to  cruche  on 
lange  fridai.  1636  DAVENAXT  Wits  iv.  ii.  Dram.  Wks. 
1872  II.  199  When  I  was  young,  I  was  arrested  for  a  stale 
commodity  Of  nut-crackers,  *long-gigs,  and  casting-tops. 
1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Barfs  Phaner.  $  Ferns  471  The 
longitudinal  course  of  the  single  elements  ..  appearing  in 
the  direction  of  the  '  *long  grain  '  of  the  wood  and  bast. 
1782  Encycl.  Brit.  6711/2  The  "long-harness  [of  a  ribbon- 
loom]  are  the  front-reeds,  by  which  the  figure  is  raised.  1622 
MABBE  tr.  Aleinari's  Guzman  d'Alf.  it.  355  To  make  wads 
and  wisps  for  those  that  go  to  the  *Long-house  (you  know 
what  I  meane).  1646  SIR  J.  TEMPLE  Irish  Rebcll,  4  He  set 
up  a  long  house,  made  of  smoothed  wattles.  1774  D.  JONI:S 
JrnL  2  Visit*  to  Indians  (1865)  76  They  proceed  to  bind 
them  [captives]  naked  to  the  post  in  the  long  house.  1826  J.  F. 
COOPER  Last  of  Mohicans  Pref.  (i85o),Where  the*  long  house', 
orGreat  Council  Fire, of  the  nation  was  universally  admitted 
to  be  established.  1894  FISKE  Hist.  U.  S.  i.  5  Ground-plan  of 
Iroquois  Long-house.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors  Word-blc.*Long- 
jawedt  the  state  of  rope  when  its  strands  are  straightened 
by  being  much  strained  and  untwisted,  and  from  its  plia 
bility  will  coil  both  ways.  1882  BESANT  Revolt  of  Man 
vi.  160  It  is  better  to  advance  the  knowjedge  of  the  world 
one  inch  than  to  win  the  *long-junip  with  two-and-twenty 
feet.  1887  SHEARMAN  Athletics  (Badm.  Libr.)  149  The 
*long- jumper,  like  the  sprinter,  may  be  a  man  of  almost  any 
size  or  weight.  1882  Society  7  Oct.  23/1  A-;  a  man  he  has  done 
extraordinary  work  at  *long-jumping,  sprinting,  and  hurdle- 
racing.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.^  *Long  leave,  per 
mission  to  visit  friends  at  a  distance.  Ibid.)  *Long  leggers, 
lean  schooners,  longer  than  ordinary  proportion  to  breadth, 
swift.  1898  F.  T.  BcLLiiN  Cruise  Cachalot  (1900)  i,  6  A  pot 
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of  something  sweetened  with  "Monglick  '  (molasses)  made 
an  apology  for  a  meal.  1653  KisHb.it  Baby  Baptism  7  There 
was  but  a  very  *long-little,  in  comparison  of  what  else  might 
have  been  delivered.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  .If.  xlv,  While  that 
*Iang-lugged  limmer  o1  a  lass  is  gaun  fliskmg  in  and  out  o' 
the  room.  1901  N.  MUNRO  in  Blacku<.  Mag.  Mar.  355/1 
It's  a  gossiping  community  this,  long-lugged  and  scandal- 
loving.  1659  HOWEU,  Lex.,  Prov.  Ded.  to  Philologers,  A 
significant.  .Proverb,  .works  upon  the  Intellectuals,  .more 
then  a.  .*long-lungd  Sermon.  1815  BYKON  To  Moore  12  June, 
The  villain  is  a. .long-lunged  orator.  1*1290  S.  Eng.  Leg. 

I.  308/31 3  **Longueman  '  hatte  be  midleste  for  he  lenguest  is. 
a  M75  Pict.   I'oc.  in  Wr.-\\  dicker  75V'  Hit  medius,  the 
iongman.     1709  J.  WAKO  Yug.  Math.  Guide  \.  iii.  (1734)  3.; 
The  least  Part  of  a  *l,ong  Measure  was  at  First  a  Barly 
Corn.     1801   W.  Di'Pki;  Xeolog.  Er.  Diet.   131  Hectometre 
..in  the   long  measure  of  the  new  republican  division,  is 
equal    to    one    hundred    metres.       1718    "  Long    metre    (.see 
COMMON  a.  igbj.     1618  S.  WARD  let/no's  Justice  (1627)  2;: 
(A  judge]  must  be.. 'long-minded,  to  endure  the  ..   homeli- 
nesse    of   common    people    in    giving    evidence,      a  1300 
K.    E.   Psalter   cii.    8    Laverd  ..  milde-herted   and   *lang- 
mode.     1720  RAMSAY  Rise  $  Fall  of  Stocks  32  Impos'd  on 
by  Mang-nebbit  juglers  Stock-jobbers,  brokers  [etc.].     1823 
HOGG  Sheplt.  Cat.  (18291   !•  zo  A    large   tang   nibliit  staff. 
1881   L.  B.  WALFOKD  D'nk  Netherby  in  Gd.   Words  332/2 
What  wi'   her   lang-nebbit  English  words  I  kenna  gif  my 
head    or  my   heels  is  boon- most,       1893    ].   WATSON   ConJ, 
Poacher  96  In  '*]ong-netting  '  the  net  is  dragged  by  a  man 
on  each  side,  a  third  wading  after  to  lift  it  over  the  stakes. 
1858  O.  W.  HOLMES  A  "t.  Breakf.-t.  (1883)  40  They  were  gar 
nered  by  stable-boys  smoking  'long-nines.    1659  England's 
Co/if.  %  Their  old  hackney  drudges  of  the  *  Long  Parliament. 
1678  LI-TIKKI.L  Brief  Rcl.  o  Nov.  (1857)  L  3  'J  hough  this 
parliament  \sc.  that  then  in  session]  was  called  the  long  par 
liament,  yet  [etc.].     1827  HAM. AM  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  II.  x. 
293  The  long  parliament,  in  the  year  1641,  had  established, 
in  its  most  essential  parts,  our  existing  constitution.     1852 
Mt'NUY  Our  Antipodes  (1857'  181   No  more  '  "long-pig  '  for 
him  [the   MaoriJ  !      1901    ll'estm.  Gaz.  14  May  3/1    As  a 
matter  of  fact,  '  long-pig  '  orgies  are  not  common.     1679 
MOXON   Mech,  K.verc.    169  *  Long-Plain,   The   same  that 
Jpyners  call  a  Joynter.    1842  (iwn.r  Etuycl.  Archit.  §  2102 
The  long  plane  is.  .used  when  a  piece  of  stuff  is  to  be  tried 
up  very  straight.     It  is  longer  and  broader  than  the  trying 

!}lane.  1897  Times  22  Apr.  12/3  The  '"long  prayer'  .. 
las  been  not  only  shortened  but  improved  in  quality.  1722 
DK  FOE  Col.  Jack  1.18401  19  He  led  me  into  the  *Iong- 
roum  at  the  custom-house.  *759  '  'ompl.  Lett.-~<'ritcr 
(ed.  6)  228,  I  hear  perpetually  ot  Miss  Kvelyn's  praises 
at  the  long-room.  17711  SMOLLETT  Humph.  07.,  To  Miss 
Willis  6  Apr,  There  is  a  long-room  for  breakfasting  and 
dancing.  1819  Genii.  Mag.  529  His  regularity  ..  extended 
from  the  Treasury  to  the  Long-room.  1891  F.  W.  Ni-.w- 
MAN  Cardl.  Newman  2  Our  boys,  in  large  bands,  enjoyed 
*Long  Rupe.  1680  J.  Ai  BRKY  in  Lett.  Eminent  Persons 
(1813)  III.  439  He  was  drowned  goeing  to  Plymouth  by 
-'long  sea.  1731  Gfti.'l.  Mag.  I.  353  '1  he  Projector  has 
already  made  one  Trip  to  try  Experiments,  and  was  in  his 
passage  to  London  by  Long-Sea  to  make  a  further  Proof. 
1861  CANNING  in  Hare  Two  Xol'le  Lives  (.1893)  II  L  148  In 
a  few  weeks  we  shall  be  beginning  to  pack  off  our  long-sea 
goods.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors  Word-hk.,  *  Long-service,  a 
cable  properly  served  to  prevent  chafing  under  particular 
use.  1874  Punch  4  June  3/1  Lord  Strathnairn  charged  the 
late  Secretary  for  War  with  bad  faith,  in  not  enlisting  men 
for  short  and  long  service  together.  1897  Westm.  Gaz. 
27  Sept.  3/2  Had  the  old  long-service  system  continued  in 
furce.  1675  HOHBKS  Odyssey  (1677)  237  Next  the  dogs  he 
went,  And  in  his  hand  shook  a  Mongshaded  spear.  1848 
BiXKi.KY  Iliad  123  Brandishing  his  *long-shadowed  spear. 
1568  (JKAI-TON  Chron.  I.  96  The  which  [Saxons]  came  in 
three  *long  Sliippes  or  Hulkes.  1799  Naval  Chron.  II.  182 
Built  after  the  model  of  long  Ships,  or  Men  of  War.  1886 
CORBETT  Eall  of  A&gard  I.  268  A  large  vessel  shot  out 
from  behind  the  point.  It  wasa  long-ship  uf  twenty  benches. 
1851  S.  JUDD  Margaret  I.  iii.  n  Her  dress  was  a  blue- 
striped  linen  short-gown  wrapper,  or  Mong-short,  a  coarse 
yellow  petticoat,  and  checked  apron,  a  1881  O.  W.  HOLMES 
Old  I'ol.  Life  ix,  The  first  two  in  iambics,  or  short- 
longs,  the  last  in  trochaics  or  long-shorts.  1791  Hist. 
Eur.  in  Ann.  Reg.  185/1  What  our  sea  men  call  a  'long  shot 
fire  is  the  most  destructive  of  any  to  the  rigging  of  ships. 
1814  SCOTT  Let.  to  Sou  they  17  June,  I  should  be  tempted 
to  take  a  long  shot  at  him  [Buonaparte]  in  his  retreat  to 
Elba.  1853  KANK  Grinnell  Exp.  xl.  (1856'  362,  I  ventured 
the  ice,  crawled  on  my  belly,  and  reached  long-shot  distance. 
1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk,,  Long-shot,  a  distant  range. 
It  is  also  used  to  express  a  long  way;  a  far-fetched 
explanation;  something  incredible.  1873  Young  Gentl. 
Mag.  July  490  This  did  not,  however,  suit  her  long-shot 
tactics.  1844  HOBLYN  Diet.  Med.,  "Long  sight,  .,  the  dys- 
opia  proximorum  of  Cullen.  1898  WATPI  s-Di/NTON  Ayhvin 
(igco)  109/2  His  companions  had  the  usual  long-sight  of 
agriculturists.  1802  Sporting  Mag.  XX.  15  Some  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  illuminate  our  discussions  with  tens  in 
stead  of  *long-slxes.  1864  TKEVELYAN  Compet.  Wallah 
(18661  283  Peasants  who  had  never  tasted  anything  daintier 
than  a  rushlight  now  had  their  fill  of  long  sixes.  1888 
Cassell's  Picturesque  Austral.  III.  83  Their  drivers  had 
completed  their  regulation  half-score  **long  sleevers'of 
*  she-oak  '.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  * Long-slide,  a  slide- 
valve  of  such  length  as  to  govern  the  ports  at  both  ends 
of  the  cylinder,  and  having  a  hollow  back,  which  forms 
an  eduction  passage.  1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  II. 
291  Grey  ore  of  Manganese.  Fragments  somewhat  *long 
splintery.  1551  RECORDS  Pathw.  KuowL  11.  Ixxvi,  If  you 
make  a  *long  square  of  the  whole  line  A .  C,  and  of  thai 
parte  of  it  that  lyeth  betwene  the  circumference  and  the 
point,.. that  longe  square  shall  be  equal!  to  the  full  square 
of  the  louche  line  A.  B.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep. 

II.  ii.  60  A  Loadstone  of  a  Parallelogram  or  long  square 
figure.     1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  V.  18/2  Take  two  pieces 
of  pasteboard  ..  through  which  you  must  cut  long  squares. 
1596   SHAKS.   i   Hen.    IV,    u.   i.    82    No  *Long-staffe  six- 
penny  strikers,    a  1661  HOLYDAY  Juvenal  184  If  thou  dost 
carry  but  a  little  plate  By  night,  the  sword  and  long-staff 
tbou  fear'st   straight.     1890  Century  Diet.,  *  Long-staple  * 
having  a  long  fiber  '.  a  commercial  term  applied  to  cotton 
of  a  superior  grade,  also  called  sea-island  cotton.    1882 
CAULFEILO  &  SAWARD  Diet,  tfeedlcwk*  187. (Embroidery', 
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*Long  stitch,  also  known  as  Point  Passe,  Passe,  and  Au 
Passe.  It  is  a  name  given  to  Satin  Stitch  when  worked  across 
the  material  without  any  padding.  1899  BARING-GOULD  ^£. 
eflVfst  I.  x.  171  The  menhirs,  locally  termed  *longstone$,  or 
langstoncs.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  *  Long-stroke,  the 
order  to  a  boat's  crew  to  stretch  out  and  hang  on  her.  1884 
I  nip.  %  Much.  Rev.  \  Dec.  6715/2  The  long-stroke  by  which 
this  pump  is  distinguished  averages  about  one-third  more. 
1838  Civil  Eng.  fy  Arch.  Jrnl.  I.  594/2  The  short  stroke 
engines  are  propelling  the  boats,  both  sea  and  river  class, 
faster  than  the  long  stroke  ones.  1859  BAHHLII  Diet, 
Atner.,  *  Long  sugar,  molasses,  so  called  formerly  in  North 
Carolina  from  the  ropiness  of  it.  Ibid.)  *Long  weetening, 
molasses,  so  called  formerly  in  New  England.  1883  Encycl. 
Amer.  I,  199/2  In  the  far  West,  as  Down  East,  sugar 
bears  the  name  of  long  and  short  sweetening,  according 
as  it  is  the  product  of  the  cane  ..  or  of  the  maple  tree. 
1794  Rigging  ff  Seamanship  I.  156  * Long-tackle-btock. 
1867  SMYTH  Sailors  Word'bk.^  Long-tackles,  those  over 
hauled  down  for  hoisting  up  topsails  to  be  bent.  Long- 
tackle  blocks  have  two  sheaves  of  different  sizes  placed  one 
above  the  other,  as  in  fiddle-blocks.  1653  URQUHART  AWv- 
lais  i.  xxiil,  They  played  at  the  ball,  the  *long-tennis  [F. 
a  la  pamne\  and  at  the  Piletrigone.  1844  G.  Douu 
Textile  Mann/,  i.  36  Some  [yarn]  is  employed  as  warp 
or  *long  threads  for  coarse  goods,  c  1850  Rudim.  Xavig. 
(Weale)  130  *  Long  timbers^  those  timbers  afore  and  abaft 
the  floors  which  form  the  floor  and  second  futtocks  in  one. 
158^  COGAN  Haren  Health  (1636)  171  Fish  of  *long  time 
salting  ..  is  unwholsome.  1877  A.  M.  SULLIVAN  AVic/  Irct. 
xv.  177  A  long-time  colleague  and  friend.  1898  H'cstm.  Gaz. 
21  Apr.  5/3  A  long-time  deacon  of  the  Tabernacle  and  per 
sonal  friend  of  the  late  Charles  Spurgeon.  1840  K.  H.  DANA 
Bef.  Mast  xxviii.  96  His  ' *long  togs',  the  half-pay,  his 
1>eaver  hat,  white  linen  shirts,  and  everything  else.  1693 
DlYUEM  Juvenal  \\.  100  When  now  the  "long  vacation's 
come  The  noisy  hall  and  theatres  grown  dumb.  1825 
THIKLWALI.  Lett.  (1881)  85  A  most  delightful  fortnight  which 
I  spent  last  long  vacation  at  Cambridge.  1848  CLOUGH 
(title)  The  llothie  of  Toper-na-Fuosich,  a  long-vacation 
pastoral.  1900  G.  C.  BRODRICK  Mem.  -V  Impress.  216  Such 
informal  arrangements  suffice  to  create  a  '  Long  Vacation 
Term '.  1867  SMYTH  Siii/ar's  ll'ord-bk.^  *  Long  voyage, 
one  in  which  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  crossed.  1839  URK  Diet. 
Arts  978  The  fourth  system  of  working  coal,  is  called  the  long 
way,  the  '  long  wall,  and  the  Shropshire  method.  1851  Illustr. 
Ciital.  Gt,  Kxhib.  149  The  method  of  working  coal,  adopted 
in  the  Yorkshire  mines  generally,  is  that  known  as  the 
long  wall, ..  distinguished  from  the  Newcastle,  or  pillar- 
and-stall  method,  by  extracting  at  once  all  available  coal. 
1901  Blackw.  Mag.  Jan.  50/1,  I  worked  the  coal '  long-wall '. 
c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cinirg.  in  |>is  is  J?e  foorme  of  an  heed 
\\eel  propossiound,  ..  bat  he  be  *  longe  warpid,  hauynge 
tofore  &  bihynde  eminence.  1839  M.ong  way  [see  long 
ivall\.  a  1340  HAM  POLE /J,fti//(';-cii.  8  Mercy  ful  lord  :  *lang- 
willid  [Ij.  longanhnis\  &  mykil  merciful.  1694  MoTTKUX 
Rabelstis  iv.  vi.  (1737)  21  1'hey  are  'long-Wool  Sheep. 
i8«s  J.  NICHOLSON  Opcrat,  Mechanic  388  Wool  Manu 
facture.  This  well-known  staple  is.. divided  into  two  dis 
tinct  clashes,  long  wool,  or  worsted  spinning;  and  short 
wool,  or  the  spinning  of  woollen  yarn,  1835  URE  Philos* 
Maniif.  103  Long-wool  yarns  are  numbered  on  the  same 
principle,  ibid.  125  Long  wool,  called  also  combing  wool, 
differs  as  materially  in  a  manufacturing  point  of  view  from 
short  or  clothing  wool,  as  flax  docs  from  cotton.  Ibid.  130 
Long  wool,  called  also  carding  wool,  reimires  length  and 
soundness  of  staple.  1886  C.  Scon  Sheep-Farming  57 
Practically  tlie  two  long-wools  are  equal  in  weight  as  shear 
lings.  1641  C.  VKKNON  Consid.  Exch.  18  «/«>•$•-.,  The  "long 
Writ  called  the  Prerogative  Writ,  out  of  the  Treasurers 
Remembrancer!  Office,  under  the  Teste  of  the  chiefe  Baron. 

b.  In  names  of  animals,  etc.,  as  long-bill,  a  Mrcl 
with  a  long  bill,  e.g.  a  snipe ;  long  clam,  fa}  Mya 
arenaria  (see  CLAM  sb.-  i  d) ;  (If}  the  razor -clam, 
ftnsis  ameriiana\  long  cripple  dial  t  a  slow- 
worm  ;  also,  a  lizard  ;  long  dog  dial.)  a  greyhound  ; 
long-ear,  long  ears,  an  ass  ;  alsoyfy.  of  a  human 
being;  long  fin  Austral. ^  a  name  for  the  fishes 
Caprodon  schlc-gclii  and  Anthias  longintantts, 
Giinth.  (.Morris);  f  long-fish,  ?a  fish  of  the  eel 
kind  (of.  G.  langfisch} ;  long-horn,  (a)  one 
of  a  breed  of  long-horned  cattle;  (^}  the  long- 
eared  owl,  Otm  viilgaris ;  long  lugs  Sc.  ~  long 
cars;  long-nose,  a  name  for  the  GAK-FISH  ;  long 
spur,  a  bird  of  the  genus  Calcarius  (or  Centra-  \ 
phant's} ;  long-wing,  a  name  for  the  swift ; 
f  long- worm,  ?an  adder  or  viper. 

1884  Times  (weekly  ed.)  3  Oct.  14/1  One  thousand  one 
hundred  and  fifty  sounds  a  satisfactory  bag  of  the  '  ''long- 
bills'.  1884  GOODE,  etc-t  Xat.  Hist.  Useful  Aquatic  Aniitt. 
i.  707  The  'Soft  Clam',  '*Long  Clam',  or  '  Natminose  '  • 
(iMya  atcnnnd].  1887  —  Fisheries  U.S.  II.  614  Under 
the  name  of  '  long  clam  ', '  knife-handle  ',  and  '  razor-clam  ', 
they  arc  occasionally  seen  in  New  York  market.  1758 
W.  BORI.ASE  Nat.  Hist.  Corrtit1.  ---84  We  have  a  kind  of 
viper  which  we  call  the  'Long-cripple  :  It  is  the  slow-worm 
or  deaf-adder  of  authors.  1864  E.  Cornw.  Gloss,  in  Jrnt. 
R.  I nst.  Cormv.  Mar.  L  17  Long-cripple^  a  lizard  :  in  some 
parts  applied  to  lift  snake.  1896  BAKING-GOULD  Idylls  223 
He  rlns  away  from  me  ..  jist  for  all  the  world  as  if  I 
were  a  long-cripple.  1847  HAI.I.IWEI.I.,  *  Long  dog,  a  grey 
hound.  1891  T.  HAHPY  Tess  (1900)  44/1  William  turned, 
clinked  off"  like  a  long-dog,  and  jumped  safe  over  hedge. 
1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  11.  150  The  beast.. would 
sell  for  no  more  at  a  fair  than  his  brother  "Long-ear. 
1845  BROWNING  Lett.  (1899)  I.  16  This  long-ears  had  to  be 
'dear-Sir'd  and  obedient-servanted '.  1881  I.  E.  TESISON- 
WOODS  /'«*  A'.  S.  Wales  33  (Morris)  The  *long-fin, 
Anthias  longintanus^  Giinth.  . .  may  be  known  by.,  the 
great  length  of  the  pectoral  fins.  1598  FLORIO,  Lico$tonn\ 
a  kind  of  "longfish.  1834  YOUATT  Cattle  188  The  *long 
horns  seem  to  have  first  appeared  in  Craven.  i8<6  YAKREI.L 
fit-it,  birds  I.  131  Of  us  vulgaris,  the  Long-norn.  1879 
jEi'FERiES  Wild  Life  in  S.  Co.  130  The  cows  in  the  field 
used  to  be  longhorns,  much  more  hardy,  a  1748  RAMSAY 
Condemned  Ass  64  Sac  poor  *lang  lugs  man  pay  the  kanu 
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f  for  a'.  1836  YARKKI.L  Brit.  Fishes  I.  391  The  Garfish.  .. 
*Long-Nose.  1848  C.  A.  JOHNS  Week  at  Lizard  175  A 
long  eel-shaped  fish,  the  gur-tish,  or  long-nose.  1831  A. 
WILSON  &  BONAPARTE  Amer.  Ornith,  IV.  121  Emocriza 
Lappouica  Wilson.  .Lapland  *Longspur.  1893  Gouts  in 
Lewis  fy  Clark's  Expcd.  I.  349  note,  The  black-breasted 
lark-bunting  or  longspur,  Centroplianes  (Rhynchophancs] 
uiaccffwni.  1894  R.  B.StuxrK  ffftH&A.  Birds  Gt.  Brit.  L  77 
The  Long-spurs,  of  which  the  Lapland  Bunting  is  the  type, 
are  three  in  number.  1854  MARY  Ho  WITT  Pictor.  Cat. 
Seasons  390  About  the  i2th  of  August  the  largest  of  the 
swallow  tribe,  the  swift  or  ''  long-wing,  disappears.  1648 
GAGE  ll'cst  Ind.  xii.  51  Moules,  Rats,  'Long-wormes. 

c.  In  the  names  of  plants  or  vegetable  products, 
as   t  long-bean  -=  KIDNEY-BEAN  ;    flong  ear,  a 
name  for  a  kind  of  barley ;    long-flax  (see  quot.) ; 
long-leek,   the  ordinary  leek   (Al/ium  porntm) ; 
long-moss  =  LONG-BEARD  3;  long-pod,  a  variety 
of  broad  bean  which  produces  a  very  long  pod  ; 
long  purples,  a  local  name  for  Orchis  mascnla, 
Lythrum  Salicaria,  and  other  plants. 

1587  MASCALL  Govt.  Cattle  (1627)  n  Kaciolia,  called  in.. 
English  kidney-beane,  or  *long-beane.  1513  FITZHERB. 
Hnsli,  §  13  *Long-eare  hath  a  flatte  eare,  halfe  an  inche 
brode,  and  foure  inches  and  more  of  length.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Jlffi/i.,  *  Long-flax,  flax  to  be  spun  its  natural  length 
without  cutting.  1867  J.  HOGG  Microsc.  \\.  i.  357  The  young 
flower-stalk  of  the  *long-leek  {A  Ilium  forritm).  1808  T. 
ASIIK  Trai'.  Amer.  I.  126  *Long  Moss,  Tcllandsia  Us- 
neoides.  1833  Penny  Cycl.  I.  249/2  The  long-moss  region 
commences  below  33°  lat.  The  moss  hangs  in  festoons  from 
the  trees.  1821  W.  COJIBETT  Amer.  Gardening  §  196  The 
best .  .is.  .the  Windsor- Bean.  The  'Long-Pod  is  the  next 
best.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  iv.  vit.  170  There  with  fantasticke 
Garlands  did  she  come,  Of  Crow-flowers,  Nettles.  Daysies, 
and  *long  Purples.  1821  CLARK  Vill.  Minstr.  II.  90  Gay 
long  purple,  with  its  tufty  spike.  Ibid.  II.  210  (Gloss.), 
Long  purples,  purple  loose-strife.  1830  TKSNYSON  Dirge 
v,  Round  thee  blow,  -long  purples  of  the  dale. 

d.  Cricket :    f  long  ball,  a  ball  hit  to  a  dis 
tance;    long  field  (off,   on),  the  position   of  a 
fieldsman  who    stands   at  a  distance   behind    the 
bowler,  either  to  his  left  or  right ;  also,  one  who 
fields  in  that  position  ;  long-hop,  a  ball  bowled 
or  thrown  so  that   it  makes   a   long   flight  after 
pitching  ;  long  off,  on,  short  for  fangfuld  off,  on  \ 
long-stop, afieldsmanwhostands  behind  the  wicket- 
keeper  to  stop  the  balls  that  pass  him  ;  hence  long- 
stop  vb.,  to  field  as  long-stop,  whence  long-stopping 
vbl.  sb.     Also  long  fagt  long  slip  (see  the  sbs.). 

1744  J.  LOVE  Cricket  (1770)  in.  3  Some  [fieldsmen],  at  a 
Distance,  for  the  *Long  Ball  wait.  1843  *Ixmg  field  [see 
long  OH  below].  i86a  Lond.  Soc.  II.  115/2  Carpenter  might 
have  made  more  drives  to  the  long  field.  1850  '  BAT  ' 
Cricketer's  Alan.  43  * Long  }'~ield  Off, — This  situation  de 
mands  a  person  who  can  throw  well.  Long  Field  On  is  of 
a  character  with  the  '  off'.  1880  'limes  28  Sept.  11/5  Mr. 
Moule,  long -fie  Id -off.  1837  AYrv  Sporting  Mag.  XI.  198 
The  lengths  necessary  to  be  pitched  at  that  slow  pace  will  be 
as  good  as  ''longhops.  1867  K  out/edge's  Ei>,  Boy  s  Ann.  432 
The  ball  should  come  skimming  in  with  a  long  hop  to  the 
top  of  the  bails.  1864  Ibid.  476  A  drive  to  '"long-off.  1901 
I.  MACLARBN  I'ng,  Barbarians  xv.  295  A  miraculous  catch 
which  he  made  at  long-off.  1843  '  A  WVKHAMIST'  f'ract. 
Hints  on  Cricket  Frontisp.,  The  '  'long  on  ',  or  long  field  to 
the  on-side,  is  for  the  most  part  done  away  with.  1797 
COI.MAN  Heir  at  Law  n.  ii,  I'll  make  you  my  ^long-stop  at 
cricket.  1884  Littywhites  Cricket  Ann.  103  Reliable  long- 
stop  and  very  smart  in  the  long-field.  1860  Baitcy's  Mag. 
I.  34 '  Lords  ',  where,  in  days  of  yore. .  IJeagley  *Iong  stopped. 
I  Ind,  303  The  *long  stopping  of  Diver.  1871  G.  MEREDITH 
//.  Richmond  vi,  \Ve  played  at  catch  with  the  Dutch 
cheese,  and  afterwards  bowled  it  for  long-stopping. 

B.  Quasi-.r/;.  and  sb. 

I.  The  neuter  adj.  used  absoL 

1.  In  various  phrases  with  preps. 

f  a.  At  long'.  =  '  at  length ';  (a]  after  a  long  time, 
in  the  end;  (f>)  in  an  extended  manner,  in  many 
words,  fully. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  3498  Bot  lat  vs  leue  him  at  longe  & 
Icnde  lo  oure  hames.  153*  MORK  Confitt.  Tindalt  Wks. 
579/2, 1  shall  purpose  to  treate  ot  thys  matter  more  at  long. 
1565  T.  STAPLETON  Fortr.  Faith  1390,  It  were  ..  super- 
fluous  at  longe  to  discusse. 

b.  Before  long  :  before  a  long  time  has  elapsed, 
soon.  So  ere  fang^  EUELONU. 

1760-72  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  'Oital.  (1800.)  IV.  69  Perhaps 
we  m:iy  meet  ere  long.  1813  SOUTH EY  At'/wtt  II.  196  Let 
us  hope  that  these  islands  may,  ere  long,  be  made  free  and 
independent.  1871  TROU.OPE  Ralph  the  Heir  ,\lii.  426 
'  Bye,  bye  ',  said  Neefit,  '  I'll  l>e  here  again  before  long  '. 
1872  SWINHURXK  Ess.  «$•  Stud.  (1875)  28  The  terror  and 
ignorance  which  ere  long  were  to  impel  them  to  the  con 
ception  and  perpetration  of  even  greater  crimes.  1892 
Bookman  Oct.  28/2  We  expect  from  him  before  long  a 
better  novel  than  he  has  yet  given  us. 

C.  By  long  and  by  Uist  (?  dial.)  :  in  the  end. 
1900  Longni.  King.  Dec.  103  By  long  and  by  last  we  came 

to  Veermut  bridge. 

d.  For  lo tig\  f  (a]  long  ago  (obs.  \  f/;)  through 
out  a  long  period  (oceas.  for  long  and  long,  for 
long  together] ;  •Iso/rft&Vo/JfV/r,  destined  or  likely 
to  continue  long. 

a  \yxtCursprt\I.  4507  For  lang  wa*  said,  and  yeit  sua  bes, 
*  Hert  sun  for-gettes  Jwit  ne  ei  seis'.  11548  HALL  Chron., 
Rich.  ///  56  For  long  we  have  sought  the  furious  bore,  and 
now  we  have  found  him.  1729  B.  LYXDE  Diary  29  Dec. 
(1880)  35  Expecting  the  governor  would  adjourn  for  long 
the  Gen'l  Court.  1803  MARY  CIIAULION  Wife  <v  Mistress 
IV.  171  '  Well,  Lord,  it  mayn't  be  for  long  \  replied  Dolly. 
1839  Spirit  Metro]*,  tVwtvv.  /Vvw(i8.|o)  II.  535  No  man 


LONG. 

1  . .  kept  himself  for  long  and  long,  at  a  fearful . .  speed,  as  did 
Lord  Brougham.  1856  F.  E.  FACET  Owlet  of  Owls  1. 148  Her 
back  aches  . .  frightfully  if  she  sits  up  for  long  together. 
1874  LD.  HOUGHTON  in  T.  W.  Reid  Life  (1891)  II.  300 
Ripon'.s  conversion  is  one  of  the  oddest  news  I  have  heard 
for  long.  1891;  MRS.  H.  WARD  Bessie  Costrell  121  The 
children,  .had  been  restless  for  long. 

•f  e.  Of  long:  since  a  remote  period  ;  for  a  long 
time  past.  (Cf.  OP  53.)  Obs. 

1583  STOCKER  Civ.  Warres  Lowe  C.  iv.  24  b,  The  Castle 
of  Antwerpe . .  had  of  long  been  a  denne  of  murderers.  1591 
SPENSER  M.Hubberd  1325  The  Lion..gan  him  avi/e..what 
had  of  long  Become  of  him.  1603  KSOI.LES  Hist.  Turks 
(1638)  i  The  Turks  haue  of  long  most  inhabited  the  lesser 
Asia.  1615  W.  LAWSON  Country  Honsew.  Gard.  (16261  39 
Suckers  of  long  doe  not  beare.  16*5  BACON  Ess.,  Judicature 
(Arb.)  453  Penal!  Lawes,  if  they  haue  beene  Sleepers  of  long. 
"t*£  On  long;  in  length.  Obs. 

01300  Cursor  Af.  21664  ()  four  corner  J>e  arche  was 
made,  Als  has  be  cros  on  lang  and  brade. 

t  g.   Umbe  long:  after  a  long  interval.   Obs. 

t  888  K.  /Ei.i  REU  Boeth.  xxxix.  §  2  iSedgefield)  125  Da 
andswarode  he  ymbe  long  and  cwaeS.  a  12*5  Leg.  Kath. 
518  J>es  sondesmon,  umbe  long,  ..  com,  &  brohte  wiS  him 
(ifti  scolmeistres. 

t  h.    With  the  longest :  for  a  very  long  time. 

1636  tr.  Plant  s^s  Hist.  iv.  ii.  273  When  that  part  of  his 
forces  which  was  left  behind.. stayed  with  the  longest  [L. 
inoram  faceret\  at  Krundisium. 

i.  At  (the}  longest :  on  the  longest  estimate. 

1857  PUSEV  Lenten  Serin,  xii.  (1883)  235  Short,  at  the 
longest,  were  the  life  of  man. 

2.  \Vithout  prep. :   Much  time.     Now  chiefly  in 
to  take  long,     t  This  faff  (vied  advb.'}'.    for  this 
long  time  (obs'}.     That  long ^colloq.):  that  length 
of  time. 

•  1470  HENRY  H'allace  i.  262  Du  sone,  this  lang  qulinr 
has  thow  beyne?  1565  T.  STAPLEION  tr.  Hcde's  Hist.  Ch. 
£**£•  31  Forsakyng  that  auncient  religion  whiche  this  longe 
both  I  and  my  people  haue  obserued.  1635  J.  HAYWARU 
tr.  Riondi's  Banislid  I  irg.  102  Otherwise  he  had  never.. 
this  long  have  deferr'd  its  discovery.  1898  Engineering 
Mag.  XVl.  67  Ft  will  take  at  least  ten  times  that  long  to 
get  a  train  ready  for  a  return  trip.  1901  A.  HOPE  Tristram 
of  Blent  xxv.  336  He  had  been  wondering  how  long  they 
would  take  to  think  of  the  lady  who  now  held  the  title  and 
estates.  Klod.  Don't  take  very  long  about  it.  I  do  not 
think  it  will  take  long  to  fmi>h  the  work. 

b.  as  the  predicate  of  an  impersonal  clause,  (a] 
it  is  (was,  will  be,  etc.)  long  before,  since,  to  (some 
thing)  ;  it  will  be  long  first ;  ere  it  be  long,  f  Also 
long  to  (used  absol.)  -  '  long  first '.  f  Also  ellipt.. 
though  long Jlrst. 

.'(iooo  in  .SVi.r.  Leechd.  III.  434  Nas  lang  to  }>y  hset  his 
broj»r  byses  lanan  lifes  tinian  geendode.  c  1400  MAUNDEV. 
(Roxb.)  i.  4  It  es  lang  sen  it  fell  oute  of  be  hand.  1485 
CAXTON  Paris  $  V.  39  It  shal  not  be  longe  to  but  that  ye 
shal  be  hyely  maryed.  1540  :  ELYOI  Image  Gw.  7  There 
shall  be  or  it  bee  longe,  a  more  ample  remembraunce. 
1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  174  Leste  the  olde  cne- 
mye  of  mankynde,  would  styre  up  warre  . .  or  ever  it 
were  longe.  c  1592  MARLOWE  Massacre  Paris  \x.  13  And 
tell  him,  ere  it  be  long,  I'll  visit  him.  1606  RoLLOCK 
i  Thess.  iii.  34  Byde  a  little  while,  it  is  not  long  to.  1616  T. 
MATIIEWS  Let.  m.Usslter's  Lett.  11686)  36  God  now  at  last, 
though  long  first,  sending  so  good  opportunity.  1631  WEKVEK 
Anc.  Funeral  Aftttt.  223  As  it  was  long  before  he  could  be 
perswaded  to  take  a  Prebend  of  Lincolne.  1670  LADY 
MARY  BERI  IE  in  i2^//  Kef.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App,  v.  22, 
I  hope  now  it  will  not  be  long  before  I  see  you  at  Kxton. 
1740  tr.  Df  Monhy's  Fort.  Country-Maid  (1741)  I.  47  It 
will  not  be  long  first.  1824  Miss  FEKRIKK  Inhcr.  Ixvj, 
She'll  bring  him  round  to  her  way  of  thinking  before  it's 
long. 

3.  The  long  and  the  short  of  (ft,  etc.).  less  fre 
quently  the  short  and  the  long:  the  sum  total,  sub 
stance,  upshot.     Also,  to  make  short  of  long  \  to 
make  a  long  story  short. 

11500  Merch.  .fr  Child  in  Hazlitt  Early  f\>/>.  Poetry 
I.  135  Thys  ys  the  schorte  and  longe,  1598  SHAKS. 
M,'>>-\-  ly\  ii.  i.  137  There's  the  short  and  the  long. 
1620  SHELTON  {_)«/>.  it.  .\\xix.254  The  short  and  the  long 
was  this.  164*  J.  EATON  Honty>c.  l-ree  Jiistif,  245  Whereof 
riseth  such  a  necessity  of  beleeving.  .that  Christ  makcth  this 
tfie  short  and  long  of  all.  1690  W.  WALKER  Idiomat.  Anglo- 
/,rt/.4iaThis  is  the  long  and  the  short  of  it.  lysyADDMON 
Guardian  No.  108  r  8  This  is,  sir,  the  long  and  the  short 
of  the  matter.  1770  FOOTE  Lame  Lover  \\.  Wks.  1799  II. 
80  And  that,  Mr.  John,  is  the  lung  and  the  short  on't.  1840 
DICKENS  Old  C.  bhof  xxxv,  The  short  and  the  lon.y  of  it  is, 
that  [etc.].  1883  R.  W.  DIXON  Ma.no  iv.  vjj.  160  There,  to 
make  short  of  long,  was  he  way-laid  By  many  knights  at 
once.  1898  BESANT  Orange  Girl  \.  ix,  The  long  and  the 
.short  of  it.  .U  that  you  must  pay  me  this  money. 
II,  As  sb.  (with  a  and//«ra/). 

4.  MHS.  A  long  note  ;  spec,  in  the  early  notation, 
a  note  equivalent  to  two  or  to  three  breves,  accord 
ing  to  the  rhythm  employed  ;  also,  the  character 
by  which  it  was  denoted,     f  Long  and  short  (see 

quot   1597). 

<  1460  Tmaicley  Myst.  xii.  414,  It  was  a  tnery  cong  ;  I  dar 
^iy  that  he  broght  foure  &  twenty  to  a  long.  1590  COKAISE 
Treat.  Hunting  D  iv  b.  Where  the  Foxe  is  earthed,  blowe 
for  the  Terriers  after  this  manner:  One  long  and  two  short. 
1594  BARNIIELD  Shefth.  Cont.  iii,  My  Prick-bong V  alwayes 
full  of  Largues  and  Longs.  1597  MORLEY  Introd.  Mus.  78 
Long  and  short  is  when  we  make  two  notes  tied  togither,and 
then  another  of  the  same  kinde  alone,  a  1619  FOTHEKUY 
Atheotn,  \\.  xii.  §  i  (1622)  334  The  Art  of  Musicke  mixeth 
contrary  sounds  in  her  Songes  :  as  Sharps,  with  flats  ;  and 
briefes,  with  Longs.  1674  PLAVFORD  Skill  Mxs.  \.  vii.  ^4 
The  Large  contains  eight  Semibreves,  the  Long  four.  1706 
A.  BEUFORD  Temple  Mus.  \\.  227  When  Musick  was  first 
invented,  there  were  but  Two  Notes,  \\i.  a  Long,  and  a 


LONG. 

Breve.     1782  EURNCV  lliit.  Mas.  II.  iii.  184  The  first 


415 


ef  he   is    longe.   ber   aman 
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penness.     1891  W.  POLE  Piiilos.  Mus.  162  The  breve  being 
intended  to  be  held  about  half  the  time  of  the  long. 

attrili.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Character,  Long 
Rest.  1886  W.  S.  ROCKSTRO  Hist.  Mus.  iii.  35  Perfect  Long 
Rest.  Imperfect  Long  Rest. 

5.  Prosody.  A  long  syllable.     J.ongs  and  stior/s  : 
ttantitalive  (esp.  Latin  or  Greek)  verses  or  versi- 
cation.     Hence  (nonfc-itse)   long-and-short  r., 

to  make  Greek  or  Latin  verses. 

a  1548  HALL  Citron.,  Kich.  Ill  42  This  poetical!  schoole- 
mayster  corrector  of  breves  and  longes,  caused  Collyngborne 
to  be  abbreviate  shorter  by  the  bed.  1811  HVKON  Hints 
from  llor.  514  Whom  public  schools  compel  To  '  long  and 
short '  before  they're  taught  to  spell.  1851  CARLVLK  Sterling 
I.  iv.  (1872)  29  Cla*sicality, .. greatly  distinguishable  from., 
death  in  longs  and  shorts.  1871  M.  ARNOLD  Friendship's 
Garland  vi.  51, 'I  have  seen  some  longs  and  shorts  of 
Hittall's ',  said  I,  '  about  the  Calydonian  Hoar,  which  were 
not  bad'.  1872  Young  Gentleman's  Mag.  23/1  As  two 
shorts  are  supposed  to  equal  one  long,  you  may  ..  put  a 
dactyl  for  a  spondee. 

6.  Building.  Longs  and  shorts  :  long  and  short 
blocks  placed  alternately  in  a  vertical  line ;    the 
style  of  masonry  characterized   by  this   arrange 
ment.     Also  attrib.,  as   in  long-aml-short  work, 
masonry. 

1845  PETRIE  Round  Tinners  Ircl.  n.  iii.  iSSLong  and  short. 
.  .This  masonry  consists  of  alternate  long  and  short  blocks 
of  ashlar,  or  hewn  stone,  bonding  into  the  wall.  1863  G.  G. 
SCOTT  Westm.  Abbey  (ed.  2)  n  A  small  loop  window. .with 
long-and-short  work  in  the  jamhs.  1884  F.ARI.K  Ai*s.  Lit.  5  g 
Of  Saxon  construction  a  chief  peculiarity  is  that  which  is 
called  '  longs  and  shorts  '.  It  occurs  in  coins  of  towers,  in 
panelling  work,  and  sometimes  in  door  jambs. 

7.  =f.ong  I'acation  (A.  18). 

1885  M.  PATTISON  Mem.  149,  I  began  the  Long  in  the 
belief  that  1  was  going  in  for  my  degree  in  November.  1888 
Echoes  Oxford  Mag.  (1890)  in  If  you  dare  to  come  up  in 
the  Long.  1891  Daily  News  25  Oct.  2/3  [Oxford]  had  not 
yet  awakened  from  the  lethargy  of  the  '  Long '. 

8.  //.  =  long-clot  lies. 

1841  J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parish  Clerk  1 1.  63  A  baby  in  longs. 

Q.  pi.  Long  whist.     (See  WHIST  s/>. )    rare. 

1841  J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parish  Clerk  1 1.  29  Shilling  points  at 
longs,  .were  the  fashion.  1850  ISohn's  Handbk.  Caincs  162. 

1O.  Comin.  One  who  has  purchased  in  expecta 
tion  of  future  demand. 

1881  Chicago  Times  12  Mar.,  Under  negotiations  by  the 
'longs '..the  market  [i.e.  for  pork]  fell  back  sc.  1890  Daily 
Ne-.vs  2  Sept.  2/5  Wheat . .  fell  off  owing  to  longs  unloading. 
1897  (/  'cstin.  Guz.  23  Aug.  5/1  '  Longs '  circulating  sensa 
tional  accounts  of  damage  done  to  the  spring  wheat  crop. 

Long  Of"]),  a.-  Also  3-5,  north,  dial.  8-9 
lang,  4-5  lange,  5-0  longe.  [Aphetic  f.  ME. 
Hong.  OE.  ge/ang  ALOXG  a.']  Phr.  Long  of 
(t  long  on} :  attributable  to,  owing  to,  on  ac 
count  of,  because  of,  '  along  of.  Now  arch. 
and  dial. 

t-i20o  ORMIN  13377  All  Crisstene  follkess  hald  Iss  lang  o 
Cnstess  hellpe.  £1275  LAV.  15886  Sai  waren  [-  whereon] 
hit  his  lang  bat  be  wal  falleb.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  6030  Al 
bis  wrak  on  me  es  lang  [fair/,  lange,  Trin.  longe).  c  1330 
Spec.  C,y  Warm.  750  Here  je  muwen  se  be  wrong  And 
knowe,  wher-on  hit  is  long  [v.  r.  alange].  c  1350  St.  Mary 
Magd.  464  ill  Horstm.  Allenfl.  Leg.  (1881)  86  All  my  los  es 
lang  on  be.  01400-50  Alexander  4606  Slik  lust  is  lang 
on  be  leuir  &  likand  spices.  1-1489  CAXTON  Sonncs  of 
Aymon  \.  50  Neuer  we  shall  faylle  you  but  if  it  be  longe  of 
you.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vn.  535  Whether  it  were  of  the 
Knglysshmen  longe  or  of  the  Portyngaleys,  moche  harme 
was  done  to  the  Spaynyardys.  1549  COVERDALE  Erasm. 
Par,  \  John  44  All  is  long  of  the  darkenes  of  the  hate  of  his 
brother,  that  hath  so  blynded  his  eyes.  1583  STUBDES 
Anat.  Alms.  n.  (1882)  33  Who  is  it  long  of,  can  you  tell? 
1591  FLORIO  2nd  Frnites  51,  I  wot  not  what  it  is  long  of, 
but  I  haue  no  stomack.  1602  ind  Pt.  Return  fr.  Parnnss 
Prol.  (Arb.)  3  Its  all  ' 


rotie  be  yzounde,  ye  e  s  onge.  ber  amange.  c  1400 
MAUMDBV.;  (Roxb.)  ii.  5  |>ai  wald  bat  it  schnld  hafe  lane 
lasted.  1495  Aft  n  Hen.  I'll,  c.  22  §  4  Laborers  .  .  longe 


.  . 

Prol.  (Arb.)  3  Its  all  long  on  you,  I  could  not  get  my  part  a 
night  or  two  before.  1651  BAXTER  Saints.'  Rest  I.  v.  §  2.  61 
That  the  very  Damned  live,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  him ;  That 
they  live  in  misery,  is  long  of  themselves.  1705  J.  BHIR  in 
Perry  Hist.  Coll.  Am.  Col.  Ch.  I.  r48,  I  do  again  assure 
you  it  shall  not  be  long  of  me  if  our  differences  be  long  lived. 
1749  CHESTERFIELD  Lett.  24  Nov.  (18921  I.  377,  I  have  told 
the  French  Minister,  as  hmv,  that  //that  affair  be  not  soon 
concluded,  your  Lordship  would  think  it  all  long  of  him. 
1881  SWINBURNE  Mary  Stuart  in.  i.  113  That  all  these 
Have  fallen  out  profitless,  'tis  long  of  you. 

Long  v'fn).  ado-  Compared  longer  (Ifrjgaj), 
longest  (Vnjgest).  Forms:  i  lange,  longe,  2 
lange,  Onn.  lannge,  3-5,  Sf.  6  9 lang,  3-5  longe, 
5-  long.  .See  also  LEXG,  LENGEK,  LENGEST.  [OE. 
lange,  longe,  =  OFris.  lang'c,  long(e,  OS.  lango  (Dti. 
lang\  OHG.  tango  (MHG.,  mod.G.  lange}  :— 
OTeut.  *la>jgo,  f.  *laygo-  Lost:  a.] 

1.  For  or  during  a  long  time. 

iLongaday  (Spenser) :  for  a  long  time.  [Prob.  for  long 
of  the  day  ;  cf.  '  long  time  of  be  dei,'  quot.  a  1225  in  A.  7. 
Possibly  the  rare  phrase  long  the  day  may  have  had  this 
origin  ;  but  see  6  below.] 

Beowulf  (.Z.)  2344  peah  Se  hord-welan  heolde  lange.  i  888 
K.  .-Ei.FRED  Boeth.  (Sedgefield)  xxxv.  §  7  Da  he  3a  longe 
and  longe  hearpode,  5a  cleopode  se  hellwara  cyning.  c  1175 
Lamb.  Hom.  25  }et  ic  mei  longe  libben.  c  1200  ORMIN  219 
lorrwhi  be  preost  swa  lannge  wass  batt  dajj  alt  Godess 
allterr.  c  1250  Owl  Sf  Kight.  466  He  nis  nother  ;ep  ne  wis, 
That  longe  abid  war  him  nod  nis.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  169 
lesus  quen  he  lang  had  fast  Was  fondid  wit  \K  wik  gast. 
1340  Ayeiil\  205  A  roted  eppel  amang  be  holen,  makeb 


.          ,    .  .  . 

sitting  at  ther  brekfast  at  ther  dyner  and  nonemete  a  1548 
HALL  Chron.,  F.dw.  /f  1920,  This  matter,  .hangyng  long 
in  consultacion.  1561  PII.KINCTON  Expos.  AMyns  Prcf  o 
Tyrannes  raygne  not  long.  1590  SPENSER  /'.  Q.  i.  x.  o 
Most  vertuous  virgin.  .That  .  .hast  wandered  through  the 
world  now  long  a  day.  1596  IHd.  vi.  iii.  4  Is  this  the  timely 
joy,  which  I  expected  long.  1:1605  Ace.  tik.  II'.  Wray  in 
Antiquary  XXX  II.  178,  1469.  K.  henry  6  proclamed  kinge, 
but  continued  not  longe.  1659  Kiirtons  Diary  (1828)  IV.  372 
If  they  could  spare  members,  they  must  attend  long.  1697 
DRVDEN  jEneitl  x.  501  They  long  suspend  the  Fortune  of 
the  Held.  1711  RAMSAY  Prosfcct  I'lenty  vii,  Lang  have 
they  ply'd  that  trade.  1766  (ioLDSM.  Hermit  viii,  Man 
wants  but  little  here  below,  Nor  wants  that  little  long. 
1787  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  H.  322  We  have  long  been 
expecting  a  packet.  1844  THIRLWALL  Greece  VIII.  ns 

Ihe  principle,  which  had  long  been  generally  admitted  in 
the  Greek  republics,  that  [etc.).  1883  R.  W.  DIXON  Mano 
t.  I.  i  Gerhert's  disciple  once,  but  long  a  monk  Of  Sant 
Eyreult.  1895  F.  HARRISON  in  iqt/i  Cent.  Aug.  215  Many 
of  his  criticisms  of  modern  scientific  philosophy  are  pre 
cisely  those  which  I  have  long  urged. 

b.  In  the  comparative  and  superlative,  or  pre 
ceded  by  advs.  of  comparison  (as,  /tow,  so,  thus, 
too,  etc.),  the  adv.  indicates  amount  of  relative 
duration.  (Cf.  LONG  a.  8.)  So  (or  as)  /any  as  : 
often  nearly  equivalent  to  '  provided  that  ',  'if  only'. 

rooo  tr.Barda's  Hist.  iv.  xxv.  (Schipper)  496  Ic..be'.. 
a:tywde..hu  lange  bn  on  hreowe  awunian  sceole.  971 
lltifkl.  Horn.  169  Swa  lange  swa  se  Siadydon  Sara  annul  3.- 
on  me  felyfdon.  a  1225  Leg.  Kalh.  1816  To  longe  we 
habbefl  idrluen  lire  ilusischipes.  c  1375  St.  Lef.  Saints  vii. 
i  yacol'iis  Minor)  (;•>  |  Ay  be  langare  he  sat  sa  Pe  mare  grew 
his  sorovv  &  vn.  ,  t4oo  /.an/ram's  Cit-ur?.  37  If  ),:,t  a 
wounde  hab  be  to  longe  in  be  eir  open..|)anne  fetc.J.  1433 
Kails  ofl'ailt.  IV.  424/1  Whiles  and  as  longe  as  hit  is  or 
shall  be  sou.  (  1500  .Mehisine  Iv.  331  So  long  rode  geffray 
that  became  to  the  Castel.  1513  SfoRE  in  (irafton  Chron. 


LONG. 

a  kind  of  life.  1780  H.  WALPOLE  Let!.  (1903)  26  It  is  from 
Glasgow,  whence  I  am  still  longer  before  I  believe  1706 
MRS.  E.  PARSON-S  Myst.  Warning  l\.  242  You  shall  ..  r 


them  to  long.  1590  SPESSKR  /•'.  Q.  n.  viii.  28  The  guilt, 
which  if  he  lined  had  ihus  long,  His  life  for  dew  reuenge 
should  deare  abye.  1631  GOI;I;E  God's  Arrmvs  in.  l.xv. 
304  A  liquonr  .  .  which  kept  them  from  rotting,  and  made 
them  la-t  the  longer.  1642  J.  SIII-TK  Sarah  /$  llagar-ifny\ 
171  Absalon.  .kept  his  wrath  so  long  :  until  it  burst  out  into 
blood,  c  1680  BEVERIDCE  Serai.  (1729)  I.  68  So  long  as  there 
are  devils  in  hell.  1715  ATTI-.RIU'RY  On  Malt,  x.xvii.  25 
in  Serin.  (1734)  I.  127  Thus  long  have  they  [Jews]  been 
no  Nation. _  1732  BERKELEY  Atu'fhr.  11.  §  20  The  world 
..  always  will  be  the  same,  as  long  as  men  are  men.  1776 
Trial  of  Xitndoctimar  29/2  How  long  did  you  live  with 
Sielabut  at  Delhi?  1825  TIUIU.WAI.L ".Lett.  (1881)  85  To 
cling  to  your  profession  as  long  as  you  can.  1834  SOUTHEY 
Lett.  (1856)  IV.  391  God  has  mercifully  supported  me  thus 
long.  1846  BROWNING  Lost  Mistress  v,  I  will  hold  your 
hand  but  as  long  as  all  may,  Or  so  very  little  longer.  1863 
H.  Cox  Instil,  in.ix.  730  One-third  who  have  been  longest 
in  office  retire  annually.  1870  MORRIS  Korthly  far.  1.  I. 
394  She  stood  so  long  that  she  forgot  to  weep.  1887  1.. 
CARROLL  Game  of  Logic  Pref.,  Is  there  any  great  harm 
in  that,  so  long  as  you  get  plenty  of  amusement '{ 

c.  colloq.  So  long:  good-bye,  ' an  revoir '.  [Cf. 
G.  so  lange.] 

1865  F.  H.  NIXON  P.  Perfume  8  Will  wish  you 'la  la' 
—gentle  reader—'  So  long  ! '  a  1868  W.  WHITMAN  Poems 
398,  I  whisper  So  long  !  And  take  the  young  woman's  hand 
.  .for  the  last  time.  i9&gChamo.  Jrnl.  22  June  397  '  When 
shall  we  see  you  again  ?  Not  for  another  six  months  I  s'pose. 
So  long '.  1894  A.  ROBERTSON  Xnggets,  etc.  199  '  So  long 
then  ;  wish  you  luck'. 

d.  I,  yon,  etc.  may  (do  something)  long  enough  : 
a  colloquial  phrase  expressing  hopelessness  of  re 
sult.     Now  usually  followed  by  before,  conj. 

1530  PALSGR.  616/2,  I  may  do  a  thing  longe  ynough,  which 
sayeng  we  use  whan  we  signyfye  our  labour  to  be  in  vayne. 
.  .Thou  maye  krye  longe  ynough  :  tit  as  beau  brairc.  1871 
UROWNING  Htrvt  A'/V/xi,  Search  the  heroes  flung  pell-mell 
On  the  Louvre,  face  and  flank  ;  'You  shall  look  long  enough 
ere  you  come  to  Herve'  Riel. 

2.  The  suppression  of  the  qualified  adj.,  adv.,  or  • 
phrase,  in  expressions  like  to  be,  long  about  one's  \ 
work,  causes  the  adv.  long  to  assume  the  character 
of  a  quasi-adjectival  predicate  =  ' occupying  a  long 
time ',' delaying  long '.    Const,  in.  ^of,  ia  (with 
gerund ;  the   prep,   is  now  often  omitted  colloq.*), 
also  followed  by  conj.  ere,  or,  before. 

The  originally  advb.  character  of  the  word  in  this  use  is 
shown  by  the  form  longe  (riming  with  fonge}  in  the  first 
example,  and  by  the  analogy  of  the  similar  use  of  the  advb. 
phrase  in  to  be  a  longtime.  Cf.  however  F.  etre.  longa, 

c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  1. 145/1368  Sumdel  be  pope  was  anuyd 
bat   he  hadde  i-beo  so  longe.     1479  Paston  Lett.  III.  258 
Let  myn  oncle  . .  kepe  the  patent  ..  tyll  he  have  hys  mone, 
and  that  shall  not  be  longe  to.    1530  TINDALE  Num.  xiv.  18    ; 
The  Lorde  is  longe  yer  he  be  angrye,  and  full  of  mercy,    j 
1539   Cranmers  Jlil'lc   Matt.   xxiv.   48    My   lord   will   be    | 
long  a  commyng.     1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  268  Whiche 
thyng  forasmuch  as  it  was  veray  slacke  and  longe  in  dooyng 
. .  he  assaied  to  passe  ouer  the  sea  of  Adria.    1560  J.  DAUS  tr. 
Sleidane's  Comm.  86  b,  Went  to  mete . .  the  Eniperour,but  they    : 
were  longe  or  they  myght  be  suffered  to  come  to  his  speche. 
1606  G.  W[OODCOCKE]  Hist.  Ivstine  vi.  31  That  the  Empire 
which  was  so  long  a  getting  ..  might  not  come  to  wracke. 
1611  SHAKS.  ll'int.  T.  in.  iii.  8  lie  not  be  long  before  I  call 
vpon   thee.     1612   CHAPMAN   Widdtrwes    Teares   I,    Dram.    ! 
Wks.  1873  III.  19  Goe,  He  not  be  long.    1637  EARL  MON.M. 
tr.  Afak'ezzis  Romulus  fy  Taranin  294  The  witchcraft  of 
Rhetorique  being  ended,  which  is  not  long  a  doing.    1671 
H.  M.  tr.  Erasm.  Colloq.  545,  I  advise  to  be  long  a  chusing 


it  was  healed,  a  1814  Last  Act  n.  i.  in  Ne-.u  Brit,  'fheat'e 
II.  381  Is  not  our  old  gentleman  rather  beyond  his  time'.' 
in  truth.  I  think  him  long.  1829  SCOTT  Anne  ofC.  ix,  They 


g 


were  not  long  of  discovering  the  tHe-dn-ftmt.   1880  F'ROI'D 
Bmnim  53  His  remarkable  ability  was  not  long  in  showint 
itself.     1894  Pall  Mai/  Mai;.  Mar.  1 1.  740  The  opportunity 
was  not  long  in  coming. 

b.  .\'ot  to  be  long  for  this  world:  to  have  only 
a  short  time  to  live. 

1822  livuoN  Let.  to  y.  Murray  23  Sept.,  If  it  is,  I  cannot 
be  long  for  this  world. 

3.  With  an  agent-noun,  as  long-liver.   Mso/onger, 
longest  liver,  in  legal  use  for  '  the  survivor,  the  last 
survivor '. 

1485  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  271/2  The  longest  liver  of  them. 
1522  in  Eug,  Gilds  (1870)  237  The  sayd  Klirabethe  nowe 
hys  wyffe  yf  she  be  longer  lyuir.  1530  PALSGR.  317/2 
Longe  taryer.  1602  Narcissus  (1893)  241  Why  am  I  longer 
liver?  1602  lip.  HOPKINS  Funeral  Sena.  (1685)  13  The 
longest  liver  halh  no  more  but  that  he  is  longer  a  dying  than 
others.  1781  MAI>.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  Aug.,  He  is  strong- 
built,.  .  I  dare  say  he  will  be  a  very  long  liver.  1818  CRI'ISE 
Digest  (ed.  2  II.  ;n  For  and  during  the  term  of  their 
natural  lives,  and  the  life  of  the  longer  liver  of  thi-in  1860 
Hl<GHKSjl(/iatGi.iv.  53  The  longest  liver  ..should  take 
land  and  treasure.  1873  H.  SPFNCEK  Stud.  Social.  1882'  04 
'I  he  qualities  which  make  him  likely  to  Le  a  long-liver.  ' 

4.  Followed  by  after,  before,  ^  eft. ere,  \or,  or  since 
fadvs.,  conjs.,  or  preps.)  :  At,  from,  or  to  a  point 
of  time  far  distant  from  the  time  indicated. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  5259  Sun  i  wend,  lang  sibengan,  bat 
wild  heistes  had  be  slain,  llnd.  I59i8  Him  ..  i  s.igh  lang 
ar  wit  him  in  rule,  c  1425  WVNIOUN  Cron.  in.  iii.  598  Scot 
land  was  dyssawarra  left  And  wast  nere  lyand  lang  thare 
ell.  111400-50  Alexander  \  145  pare  he  lies  with  his  ledis 
lang  or  lie  fonndes.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  \.  iii,  Alle 
the  estates  were  longe  or  day  in  the  chirche  for  to  praye. 
1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Chron.  (15681  II.  759  One  Mistle- 
bruoke  long  before  morning  came  in  great  haste.  1523  I.n. 
l!l  KNERS  J-roi^s.  I.  vii.  5  The  kyng  saue  his  suster,  whom 
he  I. ad  nat  MJIIC  long  before.  <  1530  TIXDAI.K  Pro/,  to 
Jonah  (1551*.  Wyclene  preached  repentaunce  vnto  our 
lathers  nut  longe  sence.  1560  IlAl'str.  Slcidancs  Comm. 
2i'>  b,  And  so  not  longe  after  they  burned  I.lithers  workes. 
(11649  DRBMM.  or  HAIVTH.  Poems  Wks.  11711)  35  The 
long-since  dead  from  bursted  graves  arise.  1662  STIL- 
MN<;IL.  (>;•/(,'.  Sin  r.  in.  iv.  §  i  If  there  were  persons 
existent  in  the  World  long  before  Adam  was.  a  1774 
Goins.M.  .Sir,-:  F..\p.  Piiilos. "(1776)  1.  5  Wanting  the  basis 
of  reason,  the  whole  fabric  has  long  sime  fallen  to  the 
ground.  1816  SCIUTIIKV  Ess.  (1832)  I.  331  They  ought,  long 
ere  this,  to  have  been  prevented.  1845  M.  PATIISON  Ess. 
(18891  I-  28  A  prison  ..  the  ruins  of  which  long  after  re 
mained  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine.  1861  Ibid.  47  Pro 
testant  and  peaceful  limes,  long  after  London  had  ceased 
to  fear  a  foreign  foe.  1860  RKADE  Cloister  ft  »•  xx\,  He 
and  I  were  born  the  same  year,  hut  he  cut  his  teeth  long 
before  me.  1889  SWINBURNE. SV^i/.  Prose  <$•  Poetry  (18941  269 
Such  is  life— as  Mrs.  Harris  long  since  observed.  1897 
Outing  iL'.S.)  XXX.  167/2  Yon  are  hemmed  in  on  every 
side  by  the  long-since  past. 

5.  The  comparative  is  used  (chiefly  with  quali 
fying  adv.,  as  any,  no,  much,  a  little,  etc."  in  the 
sense  :  After  the  point  of  time  indicated   by  the 
context  (  =  L.  aniplitis,  F.  plus  with  negative,  G. 
mehr).     No  longer:  not  now  as  formerly. 

it  1300  Cursor  M.  1300  To  line  moght  he  na  langar  drei. 
1423  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  xi,  Vp  I  rase,  no  langer  wald  I  lye. 
1504  SIIAKS  Rich.  Ill,  I.  iii.  157,  I  can  no  longer  hold  me 
patient.  l66sSTILUNGFL.  Orig.Sacr.  n.  vii.  §7  There  should 
a  time  come  when  the  Ceremoniall  Law  should  oblige  no 
longer.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  11''.  xxviii,  Happiness  I  fear  is  no 
longer  reserved  for  me  here.  1802  Hatted  I.  126,  I  could  no 
longer  dissemble  with  myself.  1894  HALL  CAINE  Manxman 
III.  xix.  190  There  was  no  longer  any  room  for  doubt. 

6.  Subjoined  to  expressions  designating  a  period 
of  time,  with  the  sense:  Throughout  the  length  of 
(the  period  specified).     [Cf.  G.  sein  leben  lang.~\ 
t  Also  rarely  poet,  in  reversed  order,  as  long  tin 
i/ny  (cf.  long  a  day  under  I ). 

c  1200  .V.  Eug.  Leg.  I.  264/122  Heore  ;at  was  swibe  faste 
i-mad:  born}  al  be  5ere  longue.  1530  TiNDALE.-!wi7c.  More 
iv.  xi.  Wks.  (1573)  332  There  were  martyrs  that  suffered 
martyrdome  for  the  name  of  Christ  all  the  yeare  long.  1568 
GRAFTON  Chron.  I.  169  He  traveyled  all  night  long  to  Win 
chester  warde.  c  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LX.XI.  v,  Thy 
gratious  glory  Was  my  ditty  long  the  day.  1590  SPENSER 
J' .  Q.  I.  i.  32  The  Sunne  that  measures  heaven  all  day  long. 
a  1641  Bp.  MOINTAGU  Acts  ft  Mon.  (1642)  478  Without  any 
change  or  alteration  all  the  Sabbath  long.  l65o_  TRAPI- 
C  oiiilit.  A'lim.  xxiii.  10  Carnall  men  . .  live  all  their  lives- 
long  in  Dalilah's  lap.  1659  H.  L'P^STRANGE  Alliance  Div. 
Off.  154  All  Lent  long  . .  the  very  faithful  themselves  were 
cast  upon  their  knees.  1720  T.  GORDON  Humourist  I.  158 
In  Scotland.. a  Man  must  be  all  Sunday  long  tied  either 
to  the  Kirk  or  his  Chamber.  1825  THIRLWALL  Crit.  Ess.  36 
Accustomed  to  pass  their  nights  the  whole  summer  long  in 
the  open  air.  1849  HELPS  Friends  in  C.  n.  iv.  92  You  are 
out  all  day  long  with  the  sheep.  1875  BROWNING  Aristoph. 
Apol.  1064  While.. the  lesson  long,  No  learner  ever  dared 
to  cross  his  legs.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  245  He  was 
to  continue  working  all  his  life  long  at  that  and  at  no  other. 

t  7.  At  or  to  a  great  or  a  specified  distance  in 
space ;  far.  Obs.  rare. 

c  1250  Gen.  «c  Ex.  2485  So  longe  he  haueii  SeSen  numen  To 
flum  iurdon  (Sat  he  ben  cumen.  13 ..  in  Minor  P.I  'ern.  MS. 
502  Two  wyues  sat  jonder,  langare.  c*4*pMcrlin  issThei 
smyten  . .  so  vigorously  that  oon  myght  here  the  crassinge 


LONG. 

of  ^pereA  half  a  myle  longe.  1523  BKRNFRS  tr.  Froissart  I. 
ix.  7  Shu  . .  rode  to  \varde  Heynaulte,  and  so  long  she  rode 
that  she  came  to  Cambresys.  «5«  in  More  Coti/«t.  Barnes 
viii,  .V/.'s  ll'ks.  (1557)  782/2  The  church  through  oute  all  the 
worlde  scattered  farre  and  long.  1549  Lam.  <y  PiteousTrtat. 
in  Harl.  Misc.  (1809)  IV.  535  His  gallyes.  .were  harboured 
fyue  legges  longe  frome  the  sayde  towne  of  Argiere.  1586 
D.  ROWLAND  Lazarillo  \\.  (1672)  R  viij,  All  the  way  long  did 
1  nothing  but  think  upon  my  good  Gypseys. 

t  8.   With  a  long  step.  Obs. 

1705  Lond.  Car,.  No.  4116/4  Paces  and  gallops  well,  trots 
a  little  long. 

0.  Comb.  \Yhenqualifyingappl.adj.usedattrib., 
the  word,  like  most  other  advs.,  is  commonly 
hyphened,  forming  innumerable  quasi-compounds : 
as  long-accustomed,  -borne,  -expected,  etc.  Also 
LONG-CONTINUED,  LONG-LASTING,  LONG-LIVING. 
a.  \Vith  the  sense  '  for  a  long  time*. 

1540  COVERDALE  Frititf.  Less.  To  Rdr.  (15931  Fzb,  After 
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tend,  hold  out,  offer,  Du.  hmgen  to  offer,  present), 
OHG.  lattgbi  impers.^  sense  5  (MHG.,  G.  langfn 
to  reach,  extend,  suffice),  OX.  langa  impers.  and 
pers.  to  desire,  long  :—  OTeut.  *tayg6jan,*fayg6jttn 


Our  Queen's  *long-agitated  breast.  <  1620  S.  A.  GORGES 
To  the  AV;/£-inFarr.V.  P.  Jas.  7(1847.1315  Yet  in  myMong- 
borne  /eale  Time's  chaunge  Can  make  no  chaunge  appeare. 
1817  LADV  MORGAN  France  (1818)  I.  194  The  sudden  resur 
rection  of  a ^long-buried  aristocracy.  1833  J.  H.  NEWMA^' 
Ar/ansv.  ii.  (1876)381  That  resurrection  which  now  awaited 
the  long-buried  truths  of  the  Gospel.  1725  POPK  Odyss. 
xx.  400  The  *long-contended  prize.  1868  LIGHTFOOT  Comm. 
Philipp.  (1873)  199  The  'long-delayed  judgment  of  God. 
"57°  J-  CHILLI?  Frend ly  Lamm  in  Farr  S.  P.  Eliz. 
(1845)  II.  526  And  eke  enioy,  as  wee  doo  wish,  Our  *long- 
desired  masse.  1877  BRVANT  Odyss.  v.  534  To  thee,  the  long- 
desired,  I  come.  1533  ELYOI  Cast.  Htlthe  n.  x.\.\iv.ii54i)  52 
These  exercises,,  .may  put  out  of  the  body,  all  ' Jongduryng 
sicknesses.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  iii.  307  As  motion  and 
long  during  action  tyres  The  sinnowy  vigour  of  the  tra- 
uailer.  1567  TURBERV.  OvitfsEfist,  Qij,  And  all  my  wit  is 
me  bereft  by  "long  enduring  smart.  1876  GKO.  ELIOT 
Dan.  Der.  IV.  Ixiii.  251  The  long-enduring  watcher.  1640 
WALLKR  Sj>.  Ho.  Com.  22  Apr.,  \Vks.  (1729)  406  A  *long- 
establish'd  government.  1837  HT.  MARTINEAU  Soc.  Antcr. 
III.  124  A  long-established  and  very  eminent  lawyer  of  Bos 
ton.  i6az  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  xxn.  929  Their  "long  expected 
hopes  were  vtterly  forlorne.  1878  Bosw.  SMITH  Carthage  302 
They. .  balked  their  Roman  conquerors  of  their  long-expected 
revenge.  ?  1605  DRAYTON  Eclogue  i.  xii,  And  that  all-searching 
and  impart  iall  Kate  Shall  take  account  of  "long-forgotten  dust. 
1715  POPE  Ot/yss.  xix.  191  Tears  repeat  their  long-forgotten 
course.  1593  SHAKS.  Lucr.  1816  Now  he. .armed  his*long- 
hid  wits  advisedly.  1843  BROWNING  Return  Druses  \.  229 
Tell  them  the  "long-kept  secret.  1590  SPKSSKR  /•'.  Q.  i.  iii. 
27  Ah  my  *long-Iacked  lord,  Where  have  ye  bene  thus  long 
out  of  my  sight?  1860  PUSEV  Min.  Proj>h.  483  He,  the 
'long-longed  for,  the  chosen  of  Clod.  1606  DAY  lie  of  Git  Is 
Diij,  *Long  lookt  for  comes  at  last.  1848  DICK  RXS  Dombtyi, 
Exulting  in  the  long-looked-for  event.  1738  GKAY Proffrtius 
iii.  83  To  Chiron  Phoenix  owed  his  'long-lost  Sight.  1887 
BFSANT  TlieWorldivent )&.£..  xi.87The  safe  return  of  the  long- 
lost  sailor.  1760-71  H.  BKOOKE  FoolofQual.  (1809'  IV.  156 
The  images  of  his  "long-parted  friends.  1870  J.  H.  NEW 
MAN  Griini.  Assent  \\.  x.  481  During  HU  *long-past  sojourn 
upon  earth.  1791  BURKE  Corr.  (18441  III.  388  The  solid, 
permanent,  *long- possessed"  property  of  the  country.  1725 
POPE  Odyss.  iv.  5  Hermtone.  .Was  sent  to  crown  the  *long- 
protracted  joy.  1715  —  Iliad  n.  185  With  "long-resound 
ing  Cries  they  urge  the  Train  To  fit  the  Ships,  and  launch 
into  the  Main.  i8aa  SCOTT  Pirate  v,  The  groans  of  the 
mountains, and  the  long-resounding  shores,  i86a  H. SPENCER 
First  Princ.  n.  xvi.  §  134  (1875)  373  Its  "long-settled  poli 
tical  organization,  a  1649  DHUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Poems  Wks. 
(1711)  9  With  ''long-shut  eyes  I  shun  the  irksome  light. 
1729  LAW  Serious  C.  299  [He]  triumphantly  entered  that 
"long-shut-up  paradise.  1622  DRAYTON  Poly-olb,  ix.  319  Ere 
the  Iberian  Powers  had  toucht  the  "lung-sought  Bay.  1760- 
7*  H.  BROOKE  Fool  ofQital.  (1809)  IV.  74  My  long-lost,  my 
ong-sought  brother !  1643  MILTON  Z?«wwToParL.To  be  ac 
quitted  from  the  *long-sufrertd  ungodly  attribute  of  patroni^- 
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ing  Adultery.  1636  B.JoNSON  Disc<n>.,HoMeri  Ulysses  ( 
03  Vlysses,  in  Homer,  is  made  a  *long  thinking  man,  before 
hee  speaks.  1671  MILTON  P.  R.  I.  59  We  Must  bide  the 
stroke  of  that  "long-threatened  wound.  1760-7*  H.  BKOOKK 
Fool  ofQual.  (1809)  IV.  149  "Long-toiled  mariners,  whom 
storms  have  at  length  compelled  to  seek  a  final  port.  1590 
SPENSER  F.Q.  i.  iii.  21  That  *long-wandring  Grecke,  That 
for  his  love  refused  deiiye.  1693  COSGREVE  in  Drydens 
Juvenal  11697)  293  The  dry  Embraces  of  *long-wedded 
Love.  1570  J.  PHILLIP  Frendly  Lamm  in  Karr  .V.  /•*.  Eliz. 
(1845)  II.  533  And  keepe  the  cruell  papists  still  From  their 
*longe-wished  day.  a  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Poems 
Wks  (1711)  6  That  day,  long-wished  day.  1748  Ansons 
Voy.  I.  x.  107  We  at  last  discovered  the  long-wished  for 
Island.  1857  RUSKIN  Pol.  Econ.  Art  38  The  "long-withheld 
sympathy  is  given  at  last. 

b.  With  the  sense  'to  or  at  a  great  distance*;  in 
a  few  nonce-words,  chiefly  poet,  as  long-destroying, 
-travelled,  wandered,  -withdrawing. 

163*  LITHGOW  Trav.  vn.  326  Our  long-reaching  Ordonance. 
a  1649  DRUMM.  OK  HAWTH.  Poems  Wks.  (1711)  2  The  palm 
her  love  with  long-stretch'd  arms  embraces.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  xii.  313  Who  shall.. bring  back  Through  the  worlds 
wilderness  long  wanderd  man  Safe  to  eternal  Paradise  of 
rest.  1681  T.  FLATMAN  Heraclitus  Riefens  No.  31  (1713!  I. 
200  A  sad  Experiment  I  have  made  Of  the  long-reaching 
Arm  of  Kings.  1715  POPK  Iliad  viii.  265  They  shake  the 
brands,  and  threat  With  long-destroying  Hames  the  hostile 
fleet.  17x8-46  THOMSON  Spring 67  O'er  your  hills  and  long- 
withdrawing  vales,  Let  Autumn  spread  his  treasures.  1870 
HAWTHORNE  Eng.  Note-Bks.  (1879)  IJ-  23  ^e  's  a.. widely 
and  long  travelled  man. 

Long'  Ifrj),^.1  Forms:  i  langian,  3-4 longen, 
3-6  longe,  north,  lang,  (3  longy,  3,  6  longue,  4 
loungy,  5  lung,  longyn),  3-  long.  [OE.  langian 
-  OS.  langdn  impers.  =  sense  5  below  (Ml)u.  langen 
to  be  or  seem  long;  to  'think  long', desire;  to  ex- 
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f.  */aygv*  LONG  a.1] 

fl,  1.  ////;•.  To  grow  longer;  to  lengthen.   Ol>s. 

c  1000  Sa.r.  Leechd.  III.  250  ponne  se  dtej  langaS  }>onne 
gatS  seo  sunne  norSweard.  13..  A".  All's.  139  Averil  is 
meory,  and  longith  the  day.  c  iy*$  Sttng  on  Passion  2  in 
O.  K.  Alisc.  197  Somer  is  comen.  .pis  day  biginniz  to  longe. 
1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret.^  Priv.  Priv.  245  The  dayes  longyth 
fro  equinoccium  forth,  and  the  nyghtes  shortith. 

f2.  trans.  To  lengthen,  prolong.  Obs. 

1382  WyctiF  Eccl,  viii.  12  Be  ther  not  good  to  the  vn- 
pitouse,  ne  be  ther  aferr  longid  the  da^es  of  hym.  14x2 
tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  202  Prayer  longyth  a  mannys 
lyue.  ?«  1500  Roberd  ofCysille  32  in  Hazl.  £'.  /'.  /*.  I.  271 
Hys  dwellynge  ihojt  he  there  to  longe. 

f  3.  To  long  away  [used  to  tr.  L.  elongare\,  a. 
trans.  To  put  far  away.  b.  intr.  To  depart.  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  19  Thou  longedest  awei  [V'ulg. 
elongasti\  fro  me  frend  and  ne^hebore.  —  Eccltis.  xxxv. 
22  The  Lord  shal  not  longen  awey  [V'ulg.  elongal>it\. 

4.  trans.  To  cause  to  pass  over  a  certain  distance 
(see  quots.).  dial. 

"  1674  RAY  .V.  $  E.  C.  Words  71  Long  it  hither:  Reach  it 
hither.  Suffolk,  a  1825  FORBV  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Long,  to  for- 
ward  to  a  distance,  from  one  hand  to  another,  in  succession. 
II.  f5.  impers.  with  accus.  Me  longs  (Jongcth}  : 
I  have  a  yearning  desire  ;  I  long.  Const,  after,  or  to 
with  sb.  or  inf.  Obs.  (Cf.  to  think  Aw^LoNG  a.  9!).) 

r893  K.  .-ELFRED  Ores.  \\.  xi.  §  i  pitt  us  nu  tefter  swelcum 
longian  ina^e  swelce  ^  wjtron.  r  izoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn. 
149  Him  wile  sone  longe  bar  after,  c  1290  S.  F.ng.  Leg.  I. 
199/14  Hire  longuede  with  hire  broker  to  speke.  a  1300 
Cursor  JL  20141  Hir  langed  sare  hir  sun  cum  to.  11340 
HAMI-OU:  Psalter  cxxxix.  9  Vs  langis  eftire  a  thynge  ofpe 
warkl.  1406  HOCCI.KVK  La  Male  Reg?c  38  Me  longed  aftir 
nouelrie. 

6,  To  have  a  yearning  desire  ;  to  wish  earnestly. 
Const,  for  gaffer,  occas.  f  at,  f  to],  or  to  with  inf. 
(The  only  current  sense.)  f  Also,  to  be  restless 
or  impatient  ////  (something  is  attained;. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  10548  (Cott.)  pan  sal  bou  find  |>in 
husband  fc>ar,  bat  pou  has  langed  efter  sare.  c  1386-90 
CHAUCER  Pi'ol.  12  Thanne  longen  folk  to  goon  on  pilgrim 
ages.  c  1470  HKXRY  Wallace  \\\,  352  Rycht  sar  he  langyt 
the  toune  of  Ayr  to  se.  c  1500  Melnsine  xix.  72  For 
therat  I  lang  moche.  1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xxix. 
i  Percy  Soc.)  138  You  knowe  well  that  some  women  do  long 
After  nyce  thynges,  be  it  ryght  or  wrong.  1530  PAI.SGR. 
614/1,  I  longe,  as  a  woman  with  chylde  longeth,  or  lusteth 
for  a  thynge  that  she  wolde  eate  or  drinkeof.  a  1584  MONT- 
GOMEKIE  Chcrrie  <y  Slae  177,  I  langt  in  Luiffis  bow  to  shute, 
1590  MARLOWE  Kdiu.  If,  11.  i.  82  Come,  leade  the  way,  I 
long  till  I  am  there.  1611  BIBLE/**.  cxix.  40,  I  haue  longed 
after  thy  precepts.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  x.  480  He  longed 
for  day,  and  it  being  come,  ..  hee  quietly  left  his  Lodging. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  593  All  other  Beasts  that  saw,  with 
like  desire  Longing  and  envying  stood.  1738  SWIFT  Pol. 
Conversat.  ii.  129  But  what  if  any  of  the  Ladies  should  long? 
Well,  here  take  it,  and  the  D—  1  do  you  good  with  it.  1786 
MAD.  D'ARIILAV  Diary  8  Nov.,  Though  she  gave  me  a  thou 
sand  small  distresses,!  longed  to  kiss  her  for  every  one  of  them. 
1816  J.  WILSON  City  of  Plague  \.  it.  51  As  the  cold  grave 
that  longeth  for  its  coffin.  1855  KINGSLFY  Heroes,  Theseus  i. 
197  He  longed  to  ask  his  mother  the  meaning  of  that  stone. 
1865  TROLLOFE  Relton  Est.  xxviii.  338  This  man  longed  for 
her,  —  desired  to  call  her  his  own.  1884  F.  TEMPLE  Relat. 
Rclig.fySci.  viii.  (1885)  239  Believers  in  all  ages  have  longed 
for  external  support  to  their  faith. 

f  7.  Const,  an  adv.  or  advb.  phr.  with  a  verb  of 
motion  implied  :  To  long  to  go.  Obs. 

c\\"]$Lawb.  Horn.  157  Him  wile  sone  longe  J?iderward. 
a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  1915  Mi  longed  heonneward.  1*97  R. 
Gi.ouc.  (Rolls)  3649  po  f>e  king  hurde  b's,  him  longede 
Jmder  sore,  r  1400  Destr.  Troy  2914  So  longid  this  lady 
with  lust  to  the  temple.  1548  HALL  Chron.t  Rich.  Ill  27 
The  man  had  an  high  harte  and  sore  longed  upwarde,  not 
risyng  yet  so  fast  as  he  had  hoped. 

f  8.  To  grow  weary.  ,SV.   Obs, 

1606  ROI.LOCK  i  Thess.  xxiii.  293  Let  vs  not  wearie  in 
doing  good,  and  he  adHes  to  the  promise,  we  shall  reape  the 
frute  of  our  good  deeds  in  our  owne  tyme,  if  we  long  not, 
but  goe  forward  ay  to  the  end. 

Long  VTJ),  v*~  arch.  Also  3  north,  lang.  ff. 
tang,  long  (not  recorded  in  OE.)  ,aphctic  f.  QJL.ge/atitf 
at  hand,  dependent  on,  ALONG  a.1  (  =  OHG.£v7a«£-, 
kalang  akin).  The  simple  vb.  is  now  superseded  in 
general  use  by  the  compound  BELONG  v.] 

1.  intr.  To  be  appropriate  to  (f  occas.  for)  ;  to 
pertain  to  (f  rarely  with  simple  dative)  ;  to  refer 
or  relate  to  ;  to  belong,  as  a  member  of  a  family  or 
the  like,  a  native,  adherent,  or  dependent;  to  be 
a  part,  appendage,  or  dependency.  Now  o\i\y  poet. 
as  a  rare  archaism  (written  *fang  as  if  short  for 
belong}. 

'.',i  1200  Charter  Edtt>.  Con£  in  Kemble  Cod.  Dipl.  (1846) 

I  V.  215  Alleoa  land  3e  longen  intoSarehala^en  stowe.  01300 

1    Cursor  J/.  2808  Has  pou  her.  .am  man.   to  pe  langand.or  hei 

or  lau.    ^1330  R.  HRUSNK  Chnm.  u8io>  82  Unto  be  Marche 

'    gan  long  an  crle.Wolnot  he  hight.     c  1386  CHAUCER  Miller  s 

\     T.  23  His  astrelabie  longhige  for  his  Art.      —  S?r.*s  7\  8 

!     Hym  lakked  noght  that  longeth  to  a  kyng.     aiit<x*Prynter 

(1891)  73  God   to  wham   it  longeth  alone   to  haue  mercy. 

c  1430  LYDG.   Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  19  Withe  observ- 

aunces  longyng  for  a  kyng.     1431-50  tr.  liigdcn  (Rollsi  V. 

,    277  A  swyneherde  longynge  to  the  kynge.     c  1489  CAXTON 

Faytes  of  A.  iv.  x.  258  It  is  a  thinge  wherof  the  knowledge 

longeth  unto  him.     1508  DUNBAR  Tita  tnariit  tvemfn  407 

For  neuer  I  likit  a  Teid  that  langit  till  his  blude.     1508 


LONGAN. 

FISHER  7  Ptmf.  Ps.  xxxviii.  \Vks.  ^1876^  £2  Vf  the  thynge 
asked  of  almyghty  god  be  longynge  and  not  contrary  to  the 
<;oules  helth,  11548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  Vt  70  Theit  .. 
fraunchises  longyng  or  dewe  to  them  in  all  maner  of  places 
1596  SHAKS.  Tarn,  Shr.  iv.  iv.  6  With  such  austeritie  as 
longeth  to  a  father.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy\.  xxi.  194  But 
hereto  longeth  a  tale,  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  viii.  §  3 
(1873)  124  Such  mechanique  as  longeth  to  the  production  of 
the  natures  afore  rehearsed.  1647  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul 
[i.  i.  ii.  xlvii,  But  that  full  grasp  of  vast  Eternitie  'Longs 
not  to  beings  simply  vegetive.  1650  FULLER  PisgaJi  in.  iii. 
383  West-gate  where  Shuppim  and  Hosah  were  Porters. 
To  them  also  longed  the  gate  Shallecheth.  1868-70  MORRIS 
Earthly  Par.  I.  240  He  will  give  thee  everything  lhat  'longs 
unto  the  daughter  of  a  King. 

f  b.  To  concern  (a  person) ;  hence,  to  be  fit 
ting,  befit,  beseem.  Obs. 

?<i  1366  CHAUCKR  Rom.  Rose  1222  She  durste  never  seyn 
ne  do  But  that  thin§  that  hir  longed  to.  c  1380  WYCLIF 
Set.  Wks.  III.  146  Hit  longis  to  knyghtis  to  derfende  horn. 
1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rollsj  I.  237  In  towne,  as  it  longes, 
[>e  osul  twyterej*  mery  songes.  '1440  Cesta  Rom.  xxxvi. 
140  (Add.  MS.)  Alle  loye  and  gladnesse,  as  longeth  to  a 
maiden  for  to  have.  1450-80  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  5  That, 
^at  longith  not  to  be  knowe.  a  1548  HALL  C/iron.,  Hen.  I' 
64  It  longeth  not  to  clerkes  to  intermele  of  them.  1564  tr. 
/'.  Martyr's  Comm.  Judges  211  b,  That  longeth  to  reason 
to  se«ke  and  search  out. 

t2.  (Const.  /<?,  nnto.}  To  be  the  property  or 
rightful  possession  of;  =  BELONG  v.  3.  Oh. 

1389  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  n  J>e  catel  longynge  to  J>e  com- 
panye.  t  1450  .S7.  Cnthbert  (Surtees)  4818  The  maners  that 
to  the  bischop  langed.  c  1450  Merlin  140  All  the  londe  that 
longeth  to  tne  crowne.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  V  63 
Any  hous  or  edefice  or  place  of  ground  longyng  to  any  of 
the  saied  cite/ens.  1(1552  LKLAND  Collect.  I.  235  Fulco 
had  robbid  Ruyton  a  castle  longging  to  Straunge.  1608 
DAY  LaW'Trickes  v.  (18811  79  Unto  what  great  Prince, 
Christian  or  Pagan,  longs  this  mansion? 

Long,  obs.  form  of  LUNG  ;  aphetic  f.  ALONG. 

-long  (l?rj),  t -longs  suffix,  forming  advs.  The 
earliest  instance  is  endlong,  from  ON.  endlang-r 
adj.,  'extending  from  end  to  end',  'the  whole 
length  of.  The  word  is  properly  a  compound  of 
LONG  a. ;  but  in  Eng.  it  was  principally  used  as  adv., 
and  developed  the  sense  'end-wise', 'end  foremost', 
so  that  it  became  parallel  in  meaning  to  words  like 
sideling^  headling*  hackling.  The  ending  -fang  thus 
came  to  be  regarded  as  a  variant  of  -LING  suffix1*. 
Hence,  on  the  one  hand,  the  occasional  i-tthc.  form 
cnddjyngfot  endlong,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
substitution  of  headlong^s,  sideJong^s^Jlatlong'^s  for 
the  earlier  headlwg(s,  side/ing(s,JIatling(s. 

II  IiOUga  Oprjga).  Afus.  Also  7  longo.  [It, 
a.  med.L.  fanga  (sc.  nota},  fem.  of  fangtts  long.] 
=  LONG  sb.  4. 

171648-50  BRATHWAIT  Barnabees  Jml.  (1818)  181  What 
though  brieves  too  be  made  longo's?  1753^  in  CHAMBERS 
Cycl,  Supp.  1893  SHEDLOCK  tr.  Rientann's  Dit't.  Mus., 
Longa  (£-j "' ,  the  second  longest  note  of  mensurable  music 
-A  or  4  Maxima* 

Longable,  obs.  form  of  LAND-GAVEL. 
1407  Water/.  Arch,  in   iotA  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
A  pp.  v.  329  The  Kings  chief  rent  called  Longable, 

Longabo,  longacion :  see  LONGANON. 

t  Long-acre.  Obs.  Apparently  a  usual  proper 
name  for  a  long  narrow  field  containing  an  acre. 
(Now  preserved  as  the  name  of  a  well-known 
London  street.)  In  quots.  allusive  =  one's  estate 
or  patrimony. 

1607  MIDDLETON  Trick  to  catch  the  Old  One  i.  i,  But 
where's  Long-acre  ?  in  my  vncle's  conscience,  which  is  3 
yeares  voyage  about.  1608  Yorksh.  Trag.  \.  ix,  In  a  word, 
Sir,  I  have  consumed  all,  played  away  long-acre.  1659 
Lady  Alimony  i!.  i.  B  3  b,  It  will  run  like  Quicksilver  over 
all  their  Husbands  Demains :  and  in  veiy  short  lime  make 
a  quick  dispatch  of  all  his  Long  acre. 

Long-acu'niinate,  a.  Bot.  [f.  L.  fang-us  long 
+  ACUMINATE.]     Having  a  long  tapering  point. 
1870    HOOKKR  Stnd.  Flora  336  Salix  fragilis ;    leaves 
lanceolate  long-acuminate. 

JJongseval,  etc.,  var.  or  obs.  fif.  LONGEVAL,  etc. 
Loug-ago.     Attrib.    use  of  the  advb.   phrase 

long  ago  (see  AGO)  :  That  has  long  gone  by  ;  that 
belongs  to  the  distant  past.  Also  quasi-^.  and  s&t, 
the  distant  past  or  its  events  ;  rarely  in  //. 

<j  1834  COLERIDGE  in  Blackw.  Mag,  CXXXI.  (1882)  116/2 
M  y  long,  long-ago  theory  of  volition  asa  mode  of  double  touch. 
1851  LONGF.  Gold.  Leg.  i.  Cnstli  I'autsbcrg,  The  shapes  of 
joyand  woe', The  airycrowdsof  long-ago.  1861  A.  A.  PROCTER 
Leg.  $  Lyr.  205,  I  have  buried  grief  and  sorrow  In  the 
depths  of  Long-ago.  187*  LEVKK  Ld*  Kilgoblnn  ix.  (1875) 
56  Desultory  thoughts  . .  with  'long-agoes'.  1889  Chicago 
Advance  24  Jan.,  A  book,  the  long-ago  gift  of  his  dead 
mother.  1896  HARE  Story  of  my  Life  \.  Pref.  6  Time  is 
always  apt  to  paint  the  long-ago  in  fresh  colours.  1896 
Spectator  ^  Mar.  338  In  spite  of  his  wide  severance  from 
the  ways  of  that  long-ago  time.  1900  Pall  Mall  Mug.  May 
77  The  long-ago  silk  gown  of  a  long-ago  lady. 

Lougan  (V'rjgan'.  Also  8  lungung,  9lungan, 
lung-yen.  [Chinese  hmg-yent  lit.  '  dragon's  eye', 
f.  lung  dragon  +  yen  eye.]  The  fruit  of  an  ever 
green  tree,  Ncphelium  Longanum^  cultivated  in 
China  and  the  Kast  Indies  ;  also,  the  tree  itself. 

173*  S.  BARON  Descript.  Tonqucen  in  ChitrchilCs  Voy. 
III.  4  The  fruit  called  Jean  or  Lungung  (that  is,  Dragon's 
eggs  [sic])  by  the  Chinese.  1846  LINDLEY  l-'eg.  Kingd.  383 
Thus  the  Longan,  the  Lilchi,  and  the  Rambutan,  fruits 
among  the  more  delicious  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  are  the 
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produce  of  different  specie*  of  N'ephelinm.  1869  I.  BURNS 
Lift  II'.  (.'.  fitims  xix.  (1870)  502  Nn  house  could  be  had 
frir  divine  service,  anil  they  had  to  anther  under  the  shade 
of  a  magnificent  lung-yen  tree.  1874  S.  \V.  WILLIAMS  /'iet. 
Chinese  567  /.  ittiff-n-H,  ihe  long.™  fruit  (Kef  helium  l.ongem). 

Longanimity  'Jcqgini-miti).  Now  rare; 
formerly  common  in  religious  use.  Also  ;  -yte, 
6-7  -itie,  -ye.  [ad.  lute  L.  ItmgattimilfU-tm  (oc 
curring,  e.g.,  in  Vulg.  2  Pet.  iii.  ij\  f.  longaninnis 
(see  next),  after  Or.  /jaKpoffv^ia.  Cf.  F.  longani- 
miti!.~\  Long-suffering;  forbearance  or  patience 
(e.g.  under  provocation).  (See  also  f|uot.  1656.) 

•  MSo  tr.  De.  Imitation?  \.  xiii.  14  Thou  slialt  ouercoine 
hem  itemptacions]  hetter  litel  X;  litel  hy  pacieuce  &  longa- 
nimyte.  1552  I.AITMKK  Serin.  Lincoln,  viii.  131  Hys  longa- 
nimityand  lung  tarying  for  our  amendment,  a  1600  HOOKI u 
Serin.  PrUrfita.  1888  III.  614  In  Isaac  such  simplicity, 
such  longanimity  in  Jacoh.  1652  HOWKU.  Girafo's  A>7-. 
\,tflles  II.  198  The  staidnesse,  longanimity  and  constancy 
of  the  Spaniard.  1656  Bi.orNT  atossogr.  s.v.,  In  Divinity 
it  is  thus  defined  :  Longanimity  is  an  unlired  confidence  of 
mind  in  expecting  the  good  things  of  the  life  to  come.  1682 
Sin  T.  BRUWNK  Clir.  .Ifoi:  in.  §  i  The  Longanimity  of  Cod 
would  no  longer  endure  such  vivacious  abominations. 
1724  WARIIURTON  Tracts  (1789)  14  Constancy  is  a  Word  loo 
weak  to  express  so  extraordinary  a  Behaviour,  'twas  Pa 
tience,  'twas  Longanimity.  1813  MAR.  EDGKWORTH  1'atron- 
age  1 183-2)  III,  xxxviii.  71  The  same  penetration,  the  same 
longanimity,  which  enabled  him  to  govern  the  affairs  of 
a  great  nation,  gave  him  a  foresight  for  his  own  happiness. 
1868  1C.  Knu -ARDS  Ralegh  I.  xi.  217  In  true  generosity  <>f 
soul,  he  [Kssex]  was  as  little  a  match  for  Ralegh  as  in  lunga- 
nimity.  1890  Spectator  n  Jan.,  His  longanimity  under  the 
foolishness  of  the  young  woman  is  really  marvellous. 
*,  frron.  Length  (of  time  ;  also,  prolixity. 
1607  [see  LoNGlNQl'iTV  2,  quot.  1658].  1854  Low!  LI.  Cam- 
trfifff  -,o  1'rs.  Ago  Pr.  \\'ks.  1890  I.  Si  He  is  expected  to 
ask  a  blessing  and  return  thanks  at  the  dinner,  a  function 
which  he  performs  with  centenarian  longanimity,  as  if  he 
reckoned  the  ordinary  life  of  man  to  be  fivescore  years. 
1861  —  lUglw  I*.  Ser.  11.  i.  Poet.  Wks.  1800  1 1.  ?,(,  A  cata 
logue,  .emulous  in  longanimity  of  Homer's  list  of  ships. 

Longanimous  (Iprjgrc-iiimss),  "•  ral't-  [f- I« 
!ongt»im-US  (f.  long-its  Loxu  +  animus  mind,  after 
(Jr.  imnptJOvnoi)  +  -oi's.]  Long-suffering;  endur 
ing,  patient. 

1620  C.  RAW LIXSON  Confess.  St.  Augustine  45  Thou  seest 
these  thinges,  O  Lord,  and  thou  boldest  thy  peace,  being 
longaniinous,  and  full  of  mercy,  and  truth.  '1849  LOWKI.I. 
Bifloto  1'.  Ser.  i.  Introd.,  Poet.  Wks.  1890  1 1.  55  The  present 
Yankee,  full  of  shifts  . .  longanimous,  good  at  patching. 

1  Lo'nganon.  Mai.  Obs.  Also  5  langabn,  6 
longanum,  0-7  longaon,  8  longano^ri,  longabo  ; 
also  6  corruptly  longacion,  -ation.  [Late  L. 
lmgano(n,  -,spa/>o,  -ipnv,  -gao.]  The  rectum. 

i  1400  I.anfrancs  Cimrg.  168  And  aftir  bis  gutt  [colon] 
come|>  langaon,  &  is  be  eende  of  alle.  1547  BOOKIH-:  AVer'. 
Health  xxv,  The  longation  which  is  the  ars  gut.  IH,t. 
ccclxiv,  They  [the  wormes]  be  in  a  gntte  named  the  longa 
cion.  1548  VICARY  Aunt.  viii.  66  The  syxte  and  last  is 
called  Rectum  or  Longaon.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  C.iiilleineaifs 
l-'r.  Cliiriirf.  2  b  2  The  gntte  fleon  .  .  and  the  Longamnn. 
1601  HOLLANI)  Pliny  I.  343  Those  creatures  . .  whose  meat 
passes  immediatly  ..  into  the  straight  gut  Longaon,  or  the 
Tiwill.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  f.mipnno,  Loi/ffanoii, 
or  Loilgabo,  the  Straight  Gut,  in  the  Fundament.  [In 
P>AILEV,  MAYNIC  Expos.  Lex.,  Sya.  Soc.  Le.v.) 

Longart,  variant  of  LONQUHAHD  S<;  Obs. 

t  Longa'tion.  Oh.  [sA.meA.L.*hngatidn-em, 
n.  of  action  f.  longarc  to  prolong,  f.  longits  LON<;  ir.] 

1.  Lengthening,  elongation. 

( 1597  A.  M.  tr.  Gnilleineau's  Fr.  Cliirurg.  38/1  Strippe  vp 
the  skinue  and  the  muscles,  as  well  for  the  longation  of  the 
skinne,  as  lengthening*  of  the  Vaynes  and  Arteryes. 

2.  The  longer  process  for  transmuting  metals. 
1584  R.  SCOT  Disco-.'.  IVitfhcr.  MY.  v.  (1886)  301   In  this 

ait  [Alcumystrie]  there  are  two  waies.  the  one  called  longa- 
tion,  the  other  curlation.  1606  N.  BRETON  Sir  /'.  .Sydney's 
(.hint  H  in  K2b,  With  great  expence  and  longation,  Must 
come  this  metals  alteration.  1671  H.  M.  tr.  Erasu:.  Collerff. 
259  Longation,  and..Curtation. 

Longation,  corrupt  form  of  LONGANOX. 

tLongayne.  Obs.  rare-1.  [z.OV.loiigayiic, 
Imgaigm,  latrina.  filthy  place.]  A  filthy  place. 

1340  Ayenb.  21?  Me  ssel  bidde  ine  oneste  stedes  na^t  ine 
longaynes  ase  doj>  be  ypocrites.  [An  odd  misapprehension 
of  the  point  of  Matt.  vi.  =;.] 

Long-beard. 

1.  A  man  with  a  long  beard. 

1786  tr.  Ikckfm-J's  Vntkek  (1883)  128  Loud  must  have    ! 
been  tiie  sound  of  the  tymbals  to  overpower  the  blubbering 
of  the  Emir  and  his  longbeards. 

*1  b.   A  pseudo-etymol.  rendering  of  LOMBARD. 

1647-8  COTTKRKLL  DiKu'la'f  Hist.  Fr.  (1678)  3  Famous  in 
cursions  of  the  Longbeards.  1889  [see  LOKKORARDIAN]. 

2.  An    epiphytic  .  plant,    Tillandsia    usneoides, 
found  in  the  forests  of  the  southern  United  States  : 
also  called  long-moss.  Spanish  moss. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Long-beard,  a  name  for  a 
kind  of  moss  or  epiphyte  brought  down  the  Mississippi. 
1866  in  Tivas.  Rot. 

3.  A  bellarmine. 

1878  JEWITT  Ceramic  Art  Gt.  Brit.  I.  92  The  Bellarmine, 
or  (Jrey  Beard,  or  Long  Beard,  as  it  was  commonly  called. 

Lo'ng-boat.  The  largest  boat  belonging  to  a 
sailing  vessel. 

nsij  Cockc  LfrclTs  B.  12  Some  y»  longe  bole  dyde 
launce.  1578  in  O.  T.  Clarke  Cart;e  Glamorgan  (1890!  II. 
348  And  that  the  . .  Greene  Dragon  sent  certaine  in  her 
longe  boate  and  prayed  the  suid  Rich,  to  come  abotlrde 
her  who  so  did  in  the  said  longe  boate.  1593  SHAKS.  I 
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furnished  with  a  mast  and  sails.  1814  SCOIT  H'a;:\i\,  The 
vessel  is  going  to  pieces,  and  it  is  full  time  for  all  who  can, 
to  get  into  the  long-boat  and  leave  her.  1840  R.  H.  DANA 
i<cj.  Mast  xiv.  33  All  hatyls  are  sent  ashore  with  an  officer 
in  the  long-boat.  1867  SMVIII  Sailor's  II 'ord-bk  Jour 
float,  is  carvel-built,  full,  Hal,  and  high. 

Long-bow   Ifijtx"  .    [See  Bow  j/;.i  4.] 

1.  The  name  given  to  the  bow  drawn  by  hand  and 
discharging  a  long  feathered  arrow    and  so  distin 
guished   from   Cuoss-iiow;,  the   national  arm    of 
England  from  the  I4th  c.  till  the  introduction  of 
firearms,  f  ocfas.  A  soldier  armed  with  a  long-bow. 

1500  Koln'ii  Hood  (Rilson)  n.  xx.  75  With  a  long  bow  they 
shot  a  fat  doe.  ,151!  ,.,/  A,,...  /,'/..  Amer.  (Arb.l  Introd. 
34/2,  .xv.  M.  longe  bowes  and  .\I.  M.  othere  men.  1530 
I  AI. SCR.  240/2  Long  howe,  arc.  1590  SIR  J.  SMYTH  Disc. 
(  one.  II  eaf>ons  >;8  The  excellencie  of  our  Long-bowes  ami 
Archers.  1598  HAKI.UYT  J'<y.  I.  03 They. .must,  .discharge 
at  the  enenne  with  long  bowes  and  cros-bowes.  1630  A'. 
7<>nKsim's/iingtt.frC<miumi.u.  tS6  The  long  Bow  (theancient 
glory  of  our  English  service).  1801  STRUTT  S  forts  ff  Past. 
II.  i.  46  The  long-bow,  so  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
arbahst,  or  cross-bow.  1820  Si  orr  Abbot  iv.  Shooting  with 
hand-gun,  cross-bow, or  long-bow.  1868  Miss  YIINCK  Cameos 
1.  xxxix.  3^4  The  fatal  power  of  the  English  long-bow  was 
.  .  well  known  to  the  Scots. 

2.  Phr.   To  i/i-aw  or  full  the  (or  a,   hng-b<m\ 
occas.  to  draw  'cit/t  lit,:  long-bow  :  to  make'  exa"- 
gcrated  statements    <7>//<y.\ 

1668  R.  L'KsniAM-.i:  /  'is.  <Jnev.  (ed.  J  S  There  came  to  us 
several  Tradesmen  ;  the  first  of  Ihein  a  Poor  Rogue  that 
made  profession  of  drawing  the  long  Bow.  1809  MAI. KIN 
t,il  filas  i.  v,  P4  My  grandfather  set  me  the  example  of 
drawing  the  long  bow.  1823  BYRON  Juan  viii.  cxxxviii, 
I  have  drawn  much  less  with  a  long  bow  Than  my  fore. 
runners.  1824  It'iif.  xvi.  i,  At  speaking  truth  perhaps  they 
are  less  clever,  Hut  dr.-.w  the  long  bow  better  now  than  ever. 
1860  THACKERAY  /.orr/ii,  I  dare  say  I  drew  a  number  of 
long  bows  about  her.  1888  |X<;MS  Tent  Life  Tiger/ami  97 
Critics,  who  have  twitted  me  with  'drawing  the  long  bow'. 

3.  attrib.  :  f  long-bow  man    see  sense  2). 

1678  RAY  I'm:  icd.  21  89  A  I.ier. .  He's  a  long-bow-man. 
1694  MOTTKUX  Kabftais  v.  xxx.  153  Tlio'  'twere  .-Klian  that 
Long-Bow-man  that  told  yon  so,  never  believe  him. 

Long-breathed  ,-breJit  .  a.  [See  BREATHED 
II.]  Long  of  breath.  lit.nr.Ajig. 

1568  GHAI-TON  Clnvn.  I.  132  His  knightes  were  leane,  pale, 
and  long  brethed,  so  that  they  might  endure  to  light  long. 
a  1628  F.  GHKVII.  Xittnfy  iv.  (1652)  49  'J'o  negotiate  with 
lhat  long-breathed  Nation  [the  (Germans]  proves  commonly 
a  work  in  steel,  where  many  stroaks  hardly  leave  any  print. 
1694  F.  BRAGGR  J>isc.  1'araMes  xiii.  433  Whole  armies  of 
words,  and  legions  of  long-brealh'd  petitions.  1816,  1884 
(see  BREATHED///,  a.  d}.  "1878  O.  AV.  HOI.MKS  Motley  i.  8 
The  long-breathed  tenacity  of  purpose,  which  in  after  years 
gave  effect  to  his  brilliant  mental  endowment!!. 

Long  cloth,  lo'ng-cloth.  A  kind  of  cotton 
cloth  or  calico  manufactured  in  long  pieces;  csf. 
cloth  of  this  kind  made  in  India. 

1545  Rules  C'nstoin./io.  d  iij,  One  long  cloth  makyth  one 
shorte  cloth  and  .vii.  yardes.  1622  MAI.YNES  Anc.  Laio. 
Mercfi.  57  An  allowance  or  abatement  for  Draped,  Dressed, 
Rowed,  and  Sheared  Clothes,  which  is  fine  tr  in  a  Long- 
cloth,  and  foure  It  in  a  Broad-cloth.  1670  Let.  9  Nov.  in 
Notes  If  Kxtr.  Govt.  Rec.  fort  St.  George.  No.  I.  (1871)  2 
We  have  continued  to  supply  you  with  the  great  stock,  .in 
reguard  ye  Dutch  do  so  fully  fall  in  with  the  Calicoe  trade 
that  they  had  the  last  year  50,000  pieces  of  Long-cloth.  1696 
J.  F.  Merchant's  n'are-ho.  26.  1720  Loiui.  Ga.:.  No.  5815/3  ' 
A  Parcel  of  long  Cloaths  white.*  1721  C.  KING  flrit.  Mcrch. 
I.  313  The  Long-Cloths  exported  in  that  Year  make  10,000 
of  the  Pieces.  1851  lllitstr.  CataL  Gt.  E.vliil:  1 195  Samples 
of  thick  calicoes  (called  long  cloths  and  Wigans)  woven  by 
hand.  1864  J.  S.  BUCKLE  Mtttmf,Ctmipend.  p.  ix,  39  inches 
wide  Long  Cloth,  36  yards  long.  1882  F LOVER  Unex/>t. 
Baluchistan  46  Long  cloths  from  Dixxak  are  much  prized. 
1898  Globe  28  Oct.  1/5  Long-cloth  !  What  you  make  night, 
gowns  of ! 

Long  coat,  lo'ng-coat.  a.  A  coat  reaching 
to  the  ancles ;  also  in  fl.  ( =  long-clothes']  the 
garments  of  a  baby  in  arms.  Also  at/rib,  b.  One 
who  wears  a  long  coat. 

1603  DKKKKIC  Grissil  n.  i.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  18  Vet  he  doth  l«it 
as  many  of  his  brother  knights  do,  keep  an  ordinary  table 
for  him  and  his  long  coat  follower.     That  long  coat  makes 
the    master  a  little    king.      1614   R.   TAILOR   Hog  liatli 
lost  his  Pearl  III.  E  2  lie  laugh  shalt  see  enough,  and 
thon   shalt   weepe  Softly,   good  long   coate,   softly.     1614 
B.  JONSON  Barth.  1'air  i.  i,  And  where  bee  spi'd  a  Parrat,  or 
a  Monkey,  there  bee  was  pitch 'd,  with  all  the  little-long-coats    i 
about  him  male  and  female.     1625  —  Staple  ofNeius  m.  i,    ; 
A  Cabal,  .set  out  by  Archie,  Or  some  such  head,  of  whose 
long  coat  they  haue  heard,  And,  being  black,  desire  it.  1667 
EVELYN  Diary  29  Jan.,  Not  as  yet  13  years  old.     He  was    I 
newly  out  of  long  coates.     1840  THACKKRAY  Catherine  vii,    J 
Master  Thomas  Billings  ..  was  in  his  long-coats  fearfully    ' 
passionate. 

Loiig-coiiti'liued,  «.  fLo.xn  adv.']  Continued 
or  that  has  continued  for  a  long  period  or  space. 

1478  H'ill R.  yerneyinl'ertiey Fapers(i%5$-2%,  I  biqueth 
to  Alice  Wetherhede,  my  long-continued  seruaunt,  x\s. 
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I  tinned  feast.  Hid.  xm.  233  I.ong.contimi'd  ways,  and  wind- 
ing  floods.  1876  KRISTOWF.  T/i.  *  t'ract.  Me,!.  (iS?3)  667 
U  orn  out  by  .  .  long-continued  pain. 

Longdebefe,  -bieffe,  var.  LAXOUE  HE  BOJI-F 

1472-3  Rolls  of  I'arlt.  VI.  51.'..  Howes  Arrowes  and  I  ring. 
.     dfhiHli-s 

Long-drawn,  • 

1.  Prolonged   to  a  great   or   inordinate  length. 
Also  long-draiun-mit. 

[1632  MILTON  I.'Alligro  140  In  notes,  with  many  a  wind 
ing  bout  Of  lincked  sweenies  long  drawn  out  ]  1*46  Cm 
SHAW  Delights  Muses  u652)  88  Now  negligently  Tash  He 
throws  Ins  arm,  and  with  a  long-drawn  dash  Blends  -,|1 
together.  ^70  GOI.DSM.  Des.  I'iH.  )17  While  the  proud 
their  long-drawn  pomps  display.  1832  TESSVSOS  I.aiiy  of 
Ulalott  iv.  28. A  longdrawn  carol,  mournful,  holy.  ig4i 
MANNING  .?«-/;/.  (18481  1. 138  Long-drawn  schemes  of  action. 
1851  H.  .Mr.uii.i.F,  Il'/Mle  x.  54  A  long-drawn,  gurglin- 
whistle.  1883  S-IKVKXSCIN  Treas.  /.('.  ill.xiv,  Faraway  out 
in  the  marsh  there  arose  one  horrid, long-drawn  scream  '  iSoi 
1.  K.  LOLNSHIRV  St?,,f.  CAaitffr  III.  viii.  -,31  T|,e  lon<r. 
drawn-out  romances  which  had  been  the  favorites  of  the 
generations  preceding  his  own  [ir.  Fielding's).  1897  SIR  E 
WOOD  Aehievem.  Cm-airy  ii.  20  The  long-drawn-out  battle 
[Marengo],  which  lasted  over  fourteen  hours. 

2.  Having  great  longitudinal  extension,     C'hieflv 
poet. 

1750   GRAY   Elegy  39   The   long-drawn    Isle   and    fretted 
\  ault.   18 


lliread  and  run  with  destiny,  sjiindles.     1888  Ixr.Lis  Teat 
Life  Tigerlana  &i  \  |.,ng-drawn,  thin  echelon. 

Longe,  ol«.  lorm  ol  Loxii,  LuMi. 
Longe.obs.  f  Li  xciirf.!,:'.1;  var.  Lrsr.Erf.s.zi.- 
Long-eared,  a. 

1.  Having  long  tars;  used  spec,  in  the  names  of 
some  animals. 

1591  PKKCIVAI.I.  Sf.  Diet.,  Oreji,,!,,,  long  cari-d.  1646  G 
DANIEL  / 'arms  Wks.  ]S78  I.  60  With  long  card  Caps  and 
liflls  to  make  a  noise.  1752  J.  HIM.  Hist  Animals  582  The 
long-eared,  Syrian  ( '.oat.  1807  MOM  i:  in  r/iil.  Trans.  \C\  1 1 . 
i-o  I  he  stomach  of  the  long-eared  bal.  1831  A.  WILSON  & 
l.oN.M'Aun:  .Inter.  Ornith.  I.  104  The  long-cartd  owl  is 
fourteen  inches  and  a  half  long.  187  .  Cas.m'1'x  Xat.  Hist.  II. 
"  The  Long-eared  Fox  (.l/<y<i/,>//.<>. 

2.  In  allusion  to  the  ass's  ears:  Asinine. 

1605  CAMDKX  AV»».  11617)  340  They  are  counted  long  eared 
which  delight  in  them.  1789  Woicor  (P.  Pindar)  S,,tj. 
for  J'atHt.  ni,  And  like  some  long-ear'd  creatures,  bray 
'what  art?'  1850  CARLVI.I:  Latter-,*,  /'miif/i.  i.  12  You  are 
fallen  in  an  evil,  heavy-laden,  long-e;ircd  age.  1901  Sfals- 
iinill  3  Oct.  4/2  The  feeling  of  weaiiness  with  the  war  .  .  is 
getting  the  better  of  the  long-eared  multitude. 

Longebeff,  obs.  var.  LAMUM:  HE  no>:rr. 

e  1430  T-vo  Co«kcry-M;s.  5. 

Longed  U/'nd),  ///.  a.  [f.  Loxo  v.  +  -F.nl.] 
KarnesHy  desired.  Now  always  longed-for;  for 
merly  also  (poet.}  without  the  "adv., 'as  if  from  a 
transitive  use  of  the  vb. 

1526  Tixn.M.n  /'////.  iv.  i,  Mrclhren  dearly  beloved  and 
longed  for.  a  1592  H.  SMITH  6  fifriu.  ( 161 3  C  7  b.  May  not  llie 
fastned  Ship  in  a  strange  Land  desire  to  bee  loosed,  to  hasten 
In  his  longed  for  Port  at  home?  1595  SIIAKS.  John  IV.  ii.  8 
Fresh  expectation  troubled  not  the  Land  With  any  longVl 
for  change,  or  better  State.  1601  BRI-TON  Longing  Messed 
Heart  (Grosart)  10/2  She  went  all  weeping.  .And  would  not 
cease  vntill  her  lone  might  haue  Her  lunged  ftnitc.  1721 
RAMSAY  Content  206  Our  long'd-for  bli>s.  c  1800  H.  K. 
WHITE  roems  (1830)  134,  I.,  will  smile  With  joy  that  I  have 
got  my  long'd  release.  1876  Gi:o.  Ki  IOT  Dan.  Der.  IV.  Ii. 
m  The  longed-for  mother.  1898  W.  K.  JOHNSON  Terra 
Tene&r.  120  She  sees  the  longed-for  strand. 

tLongee.  Oh.  =Lr.\GK^.i 

1678  1U-TI.KR  //;/(/.  III.  i.  159  After  Longees  Of  humble, 
and  submissive  Congees,  a  1680  —  Kent.  (1759'  II.  92 
When  he  accosts  a  Lady,  he  stamps  with  his  Foot,  like  a 
Flench  Fencer,  and  makes  a  Longee  at  her. 

Longee,  obs.  form  of  LCKOI  Anglo-Indian. 

Longer),  obs.  pi.  form  of  LUNG. 

Longer  >'rpj),  .f/'.1  [f.  LONO  r>.  +  -KU  1.]  One 
wlio  longs. 

1435  MISVN  Fire  of  Ltn-e  1896)78  Meditacion  of  |>e  longar 
to  his  lufe  &  forsakynge  of  felyschip.  1622  'V.  SCOTT  Bel£. 
I'isitiire  10  Surely  he  is  a  longer,  that  is  never  satisfied. 

Longer  (If'rjgaj),  st>.-  Nant.  [?a.F.  longueur 
length.J  a.  A  row  of  casks  stored  next  to  the  keel 
son.  Also  //.  b.  '  The  fore  and  aft  space  allotted 
to  a  hammock'  (Smyth  Sailor's  W-'ord-bk.  1867). 

1730  CAIT.  W.  \VKIGLES\VOKTII  MS.  I.agM.  of  the  Lyfll 
12  June,  Vesterday.  .sent  the  Long  lioat  for  Water,  and 
stowed  a  Longer  of  emty  Butts.  1841  DANA  St-timan's  iMan. 
Gloss.,  Longer*,  the  longest  casks,  stowed  next  the  keelson. 

tLo'nger,  f.  Obs.  intr.  to  linger. 

1576-87  TURBKRV.  Trag.  Tales  vii.  97  My  absence  is  the 
cause  of  care,  Thou  doest  accuse  thy  friend  Of  longring. 

Longesought,  var.  LoNQSODGHT.  Obs. 
Longethebeve,  var.  LANRUR  DK  IMETF  Obs. 

1485  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  295/1  Hows,  Arrows,  Speares, 
and  Longethebeves. 

Longeval,  longaeval  (kndxf  vil),  a.    [f.  L. 

longirv-iis  LONGEVOUS  -t-  -AL.]    Long-lived,  long- 
lasting. 

J597  A.  M.  tr.  Gnillemfait's  Fr.  Chirlirg.  48  b/i  A  longe- 
valle  or  longe-continuinge  Dysenterye.  1597  M.  BOWMAN 
if'itf.  Ded.  ij,  The  omnipotent  and  Longevalle  Emperioure  of 
the  Caelestialle  influences,  c.  1714  ARBUTHNOT  &  POPE  Mem. 
Mart.  Scriblerus,  Ess.  Orig.  Sci.  P.'s_Prose  Wks.  1741  II. 
246  What  prodigies  may  we  not  conceive  of  those  primitive 
Longieval  and  Antediluvian  man-tigers,  who  first  taught 
sciences  to  the  world?  1856  GKINDON  Life  viii.  (1875)  97 
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LONGEVE. 

Did  man's  daily  bread  grow  on  longaev.il  trees,  like  acorns. 
1871  J.  PHILLIPS  Geol.  t ).r/<> rd  249  Bones.. quietly  reposing 
in  their  Mongacval '  graves. 

tLonge've,longseve,rt.  Obs.  [«cLL.  IwQpw- 

tis  LONGEVOUS.]   —prec. 

1673-4  GREW  i'l'ff-ff.  Trunks  iii.  §  15  According  as  the  Tree 
is.  less  or  more  Longacve.  1678  CumvoRTii  Intctl.  Syst.  \.  iv. 
S  18.  345  Demons  having  Bodies  as  well  as  men,  (though  of  a 
different  kind  from  them  and  much  more  longeve). 

Longevity  (l^nd,i;e*vni).  Also  7  -aevitie, 
-evitie,  7-8  -sevity,  8  -ivity.  [ad.  L.  - 

ftlterti,  f.  longH-v-its  LONCIEVOUS.     Cf.  F.  lo 
Long  lift ;  long  duration  of  existence. 

1615  A.  STAFFORD  Heav.  Dogge  105  He  beleeued  the  longe- 
uity  of  the  soule,  and  not  the  eternity.  1621  S.  WARD 
Life  Faithx\\\.  109  The  longxuity  of  those  tbat  liued  before 
the  Floud.  1692  BKNTLEV  Boyle  Serin,  iii.  gd  He  hath  not 
extended  the  period  of  our  Lives  to  the  Longevity  of  the 
Antediluvians.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  169^1  Animals 
generally  exceed  each  other  in  longevity,  in  proportion  to  the 
time  between  their  conception  and  their  birth.  1756  C.  LUCAS 
Ess.  li'a.'frs  III.  43  The  town  is.  .remarkable  for  the  health 
and  longevity  of  its  inhabitants.  1813  BINGLEY  Anini. 
Biog.  fed.  4)  I.  40  The  longevity  of  fish  is  far  superior  to 
that  of  other  creatures.  1862  LYTTON  Str.  Story  I.  180  Is 
it  a  sign  of  longevity  when  a  man  looks  much  younger  than 
he  is?  1873  HAMF.KTON  Inttll.Life  i.  vii.  (1875)  41  Young 
men  are  careless  of  longevity. 

Longevous, -aevous  (\pw\$rv9*),a,  Now  rare. 
[f.  L.  Tongxv-its,  i.  /ong-us  LONG  a.  +  &v-wn  age.] 
Long-lived  ;  living  or  having  lived  to  a  great  age. 

1680  AUBREY  Let.  in  Lives  (1813)  II.  ig8,  I  come  of  a 
longevous  race.  1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  dtr.  j\/or.  in.  §  r 
The  . .  Element  of  Water  ..  so  shut  up  the  first  Windows  of 
Time,  leaving  no  Histories  of  those  longevous  generations. 
1699  EVELYN  Ace  tar ia  1^8  The  longaevous  Elephant.  1701 
GREW  Cosnt.  Sacra  iv.  viii.  263  Cedar  wood  . .  is  longevous, 
and  an  Evergreen.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  '1834)  I.  391 
The  longevous  antediluvian.  1860  KEADE  Cloister  <y  H. 
IV.  432  Eli  and  Catherine  lived  to  agreat  age.  ..  Giles  also 
was  longevous.  1878  STEVENSON  Inland  Voy.  198  He 
begins  to  feel  dignified  and  longxvous  like  a  tree. 

Longewoo,  var.  LUNG-WOE  Obs. 

Lo'ngful,  <'•*  dial.  [f.  LONG  a.  +  -Fi'L.]    Long. 

1798  J.  J  EPPERSON  Let.  to  Rev.  J.  Boucher  19  Mar.  (MS.), 
A  loiiiiful  time,  is  a  curious  kind  of  Hampshire  Paragoge — 
for  a  long  time.  .11825  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Longfiil, 
very  long  ;  full  long.  1860  READE  Cloister  fy  //.  IV.  179 
Bless  you,  they  left  this  a  longful  while  ago. 

LO'ngfful,  a.'*  dial.  [f.  LONGZ/.'  +  FUL.]  Long 
ing  (See  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.) 

Longfully  (l^nfiili),  adv.  rare.  [f.  LONG  FIT, 
a.~  +  -LY  -.]  With  longing  looks,  longingly. 

1849  MITCH  KLL  Battle  Summer -(1852)  251  The  idlegar^ons 
lean  upon  the  marble-topped  tables  . .  looking  longful ly  at 
the  pa-.scrs-by.  1862  MAVHEW  Dogs  107  They  will  eat 
greedily  what  they  do  not  want  if  the  cat  looks  longfully  at 
that  . .  which  no  coaxing  could  induce  them  to  swallow. 

Lo-ng-hand,  lo*ngliand.     Handwritinp;  of 

the  ordinary  character  (in  whicli  words  are  written 
in  full),  as  distinguished  from  shorthand. 

1666  PEPYS  Diary  17  Nov.,  So  as  I  can  read  it  [a  short 
hand  memorandum]  to-morrow  to  .Sir  W.  Coventry,  ami 
then  come  home,  and  Hewer  read  it  to  me  while  I  take  it 
in  long-hand.  1712  F.  I. Shorthand^  Kven  in  Long-Hand 
oftentimes  equivocal  abbreviations  are  often  written.  1864 
Social  Sci.  Kei'.  224  Many  years  must  necessarily  elapse 
before  phonography  will  entirely  supersede  the  longhand 
now  in  use.  1888  rimes  (weekly  ed.)  7  Dec,  20/3  Did  you 
take  notes  in  longhand  of  the  speeches? 

attrib.  1884  /.aw  Times  24  May  55/2  There  are  obvious 
reasons  why  a  longhand  note  cannot  always  lie  relied  upon 
to  contain  every  material  point  in  the  evidence.  1897 
Westin.  Gaz.  22  Jan.  7/1  Sir  I>aac  Pitman's  efforts  in  me 
caiue  of  the  reform  of  longhand  spelling. 

Longhe,  obs.  f.  LUNG;  var.  LUNYIE  (loin).  Obs. 
Long  head.    [f.  LONG  a.] 
t  L  nonce-use.  One  who  wears   his  hair  long ; 
opposed  to  ROUNDHEAD.   Obs. 
1642  (titled  Description  of  Round-Heads  and  Long  Heads. 

2.  One  who  has  a  skull  of  more  than  average 
length ;   in  mod.  scientific  language  spec,  one  the 
breadtn  of  whose  head  is  less  than  four-fifths  of  its 
length  ;  2.  dolichoc  phalic  person. 

1650  BULWER  Antkropomet.  2  There  were  found  many 
Macrocepha.li  a*nong  them,  that  is,  such  Long-heads  as  no 
other  Nation  had  the  like.  1704  SWIFT  Mcch.  Operat.  Spirit 
Misc.  (1711)  282  Hippocrates  tells  us  that  among  our  An 
cestors  the  Scythians  there  was  a  Nation,  called  Longheads. 
1890  HUXLKV  in  \ythCcnt.  Nov.  757  The  tall  blond  long 
heads  practically  disappear.  1900  Daily  AV?cj  31  July  6/5 
The  wanderings  of  the  long  heads  over  the  Western  hemi 
sphere  are  traced  by  their'monuments. 

Long-headed,  a. 

1.  Having  a  long  head  :  a.' of  persons,  dolicho 
cephalic  ;  b.  of  things. 

1875  DutwiN  Inscctiv.  Plants  H.  24,  I  experimented  on 
both  the  oval  and  long-headed  glands.  1888  Pall  Mall  G. 
13  Sept.  11/2  The  men,  who  are  wont  to  claim  superior 
business  cunning,  are  literally  more  long-headed  ('dolicho 
cephalic  ').  1890  HUXI.EY  in  igt/t  Cent.  Nov.  757  People  who 
are  as  regularly  broad-headed  as  the  Swedes  and  Germans 
are  long-headed.  1900  Daily  News  31  July  6/5  The  long 
headed  Neolithic  man. 

3.  Of  great  discernment  or  foresight;  discerning, 
shrewd,  far-seeing. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Long-headed,  wise,  of 
great  reach  and  foresight.  1711  STEEI.E  Spect.  No.  52^3 
Being  a  long-headed  Gentlewoman,  I  am  apt  to  imagine 
she  has  some  further  Design  than  you  have  yet  penetrated. 
1721  AMHERST  Terrx  Fil.  x.  40  The  heads  of  colleges,  d'ye 
see,  being,  most  of  them,  long-headed  men,  argue  logically 
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1    upon   this   point.      1735   DvrriF  £   PARDON  Ditt.,  Lonff- 
hfadt'it,  cuniiin.?,  subtle,  wise,  artful.    1815  MAD.  I)  ARBL.AY 

I    Diary  (18761  IV.  301  Madame  ..  was  a  woman  that  the 

ffcolch  would  call  long-headed.     1840  DICKFNS  OldC.  Shop 

Ixvi,   Men  of  the  world,  long-headed  customers,  knowing 

dogs.     1864  I,O\VFU.  M  cClellan  t>r  Lincoln  ?  Pr.  Wks.  (1890; 

V.  173  Mr.  Lincoln  is  a  long-headed  and  long-purposed  man. 

Hence  Long-hea  dedness 

1863  LVTTOS  Ca.vtonianti  I.   xi.   iSS  The  practical  long- 

•    headedness,  the  re.idy  adaptation  of  shrewd  wit  to  immediate 

'  circumstance.  1866  I.OWKI.L  S-.vi>ibitrnes  Trng.  Pr.  \Vks. 
(1890)  II.  128  Ulysses  was  thelype  of  long-headedness.  1880 
DAWKINS  hnrly  Man  in  lirit.  ix.  324  The  Iberic  element 
in  the  population  of  Spain  has  mainly  contributed  to  the 
long-headedness  of  the  modern  Spaniard. 
Longi,  obs.  form  of  EI-NGI. 
Longi-  (Ip'ndgi),  comb,  form  of  L.  longits  LONG, 
in  many  scientific  terms  :  Longicau  dal,  -cau  date 
aiijs.  [L.  fauda  tail],  long-tailed  (Mayne  Expos. 
Lex.  1856).  Long-icauline  (-kg 'lain)  a.  [Gr. 
/cawAof  stem],  long-stemmed  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1889). 
Longlcollous  (-kfvlos)  a.  [L.  folium  neck],  Bot. 
'  applied  to  mosses  that  have  urns  in  the  form  of 
a  very  elongated  pear'.;  Ent.  '  having  the  neck  or 
the  corselet  long' (('/'/'</.).  Lo'ngicone  a.  Conch. 
[CONE],  having  a  long  cone,  said  of  certain  cephalo- 
pods;  also  as  sb.  Iiongrilabrous  (-l<;i'bras)  a. 
[LABRL'M],  having  a  long  labrum,  as  some  Henii- 
ftera  !,Mayne).  |  Longlla-teral  a.  [LATERAL], 
long-sided ;  of  the  form  of  a  long  parallelogram. 
Longilfngrual  a.  Zool.  [LlNfii'AL],  having  a  long 
tongue  \Cent.  Diet?),  Lougipalp  (\p •ndjipa.'lp) 
sb.  and  a.  Zool.  [PALP],  sb.  one  of  the  Longifalfi, 
a  group  of  beetles  having  long  maxillary  feelers 
(Bramle  Diet.  Sci.,  etc.  1842)  ;  adj.  pertaining  to 
the LoHgifalfi  'Cassell  1 884%  So  Longipa'lpate, 
-pa'lpous  aajs,,  having  long  palps  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.}. 
Iiongipedate  (\pn$rpfd?t),  Longripede  {-\>i&)  adjs. 
[L.  fes,  pedis  foot],  long-footed  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 
Longipennate  (-pe'nA)  a.  Ornith.  [PEN.VATK]  = 
next(Ogilvie, Stiff  I.  i85;;).I.on(ripeimine(-peTiin) 
a.  Ornith.  [inod.L.  Longipennes;  L.  fi'iuia  wing], 
long-winged;  pertaini.ig  to  the  Longipennes  or 
long-winged  natatorial  birds  (Cent.  Diet.).  Longi- 
roster  (-rp'stai)  Ornith.  [mod.L.  Longirostres ',  L. 
rostrum  beak],  one  of  the  Longirostres,  a  family  of 
wading  birds  distinguished  by  the  length  and  tenuity 
of  the  bill  (Brande  Diet.  Sci.,  etc.  1843).  Longi - 
ro  stral  a.  [see  prec.],  pertaining  to  or  resembling 
the  Longirostres  ;  also  Longiro'strate  a.,  in  same 
sense  (Mayne).  Long-isect  (.Ijvndjisekt)  V.  [L. 
sect-,  secure  to  cut],  to  bisect  lengthwise  and  hori 
zontally  (Cent.  Diet.).  Iiongise'ction  [SECTION], 
longitudinal  division  of  the  body  in  a  plane  parallel 
with  the  axis  and  at  right  angles  to  the  meson  (ibitl.). 
Iiongita-rsal  a.  [TABSAL],  having  a  long  tarsus 
(Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1884  I'riK.  fiostiw  Soc.  Nat.  f/ist.  XXII.  275  Kionoceras, 
nobis,  includes  the  *longicones  in  which  the  longitudinal 
ridges  are  more  prominent  than  the  transverse  striae  or 
ridges.  Ititi.  276  All  those  longicone  species.  1658  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Card.  Cyrns  i.  37  The  decussis  is  made  within  a 
*longilateral  square,  with  opposite  angles.  Ibid.  ii.  44  N  ineveh 
. .  was  of  a  longilateral  figure.  1855  OGILVIE,  Suppl.,  * Longi' 
rostral.  1890  COCKS  Field ff  Gen.  Ornithol.  II.  149  The  longi- 
rostral  [type],,  .best  exhibited  in  the  great  sr.ipe  family. 

Longicorn  (Ic'nd.^ik^jnJ,  a.  and  sb.  Zoot.  [ad. 
mod.L.  longicornis,  f.  \~  long-its  LONG  a.  +  conin 
horn.]  ti.atlj:  l'crtainingtothe/<wyzVw«t'.ror  Longi- 
rornia,  a  group  of  coleopterous  beetles  having  very 
long  filiform  antenna;,  b.  sb.  A  beetle  of  this  group. 

1848  CKAIG,  Longicornes,  Longecorns.  1855  OGILVIK, 
Suppl.,  Longicorn,  pertaining  to  the  longicornes.  1856 
HATKS  in  Zoologist  XV.  5659  You  take  a  do/en  Longicorns 
one  day,  and  they  are  sure  to  be  of  eight  or  ten  distinct 
species.  1874  Woou  \at.  Hist.  675  We  now  come  to 
the  Ixmgicorn  Heetles.  1882  Garden  27  May  370/2  The 
common  Longicorn  Pine  borer  (Monohatnmns  confnst-r\. 
1897  MARY  KINGSLF.Y  11'.  Africa  585  There  were  quantities 
of  large  longiconl  beetles  about  during  the  night. 

Longie(,l»'rji).  Sc.  Also  lungie,  lungy.  [ad. 
Norw.  dial,  lomgivie,  f.  lorn  LOOM  sb.*]  The 
guillemot,  Lomvia  troile. 

1803  G.  MONTAGU  Ornith.  Diet.  (1833)  545.  1809  EDMOX- 
STON  Zetland  II.  276  Longie,  . .  Guillemot,  Foolish  Guille 
mot,  Sea  Hen.  1816  SCOTT  Atitiq.  vii,  Monya  ..  lungie's 
nest  hae  I  harried  up  amang  thae  very  black  rocks. 

Longiloquence  (Vnd.^i-l<ykw,lrnsX  rare.  [f.  L. 
long-its  LONG  a.  +  loquentia  speaking.]  Speak 
ing  at  great  length. 

1836  COCKDURN  jrnl.  I.  114  The  quantity  they  have  to  get 
through,  .makes  longiloquence  impossible.  1887  Stit.  A\T'. 
21  May  730  Longiloquence,  if  we  may  coin  a  new  word  for 
a  very  familiar  tiling,  is  neither  their  forte  nor  their  foible. 
18  .  F.  H'ALL  (cited  ia  Webster,  1897),  American  longilo 
quence  in  oratory. 

Longimanous  (l(>nd  i-manas),  a.  [f.  late  L. 
longiman-us  (f.  long-us  LONG  a.  +  mantis  hand)  + 
-ous.]  Long-handed  ;  Zool.  applied  to  certain  apes, 
tyff.  Far-reaching.  Obs. 

1646  SIR  T.  KROWNE  Pseud.  Kf.  vn.  xix.  384  The  villany 
of  this  Christian  exceeded  the  persecution  of  Heathens, 
whose  malice  was  never  so  Longimanous  as  to  reach  the 
soul  of  their  enemies.  1650  CIIARLETON  1'ati  Ilflinvnt's 


LONGTNQUE. 

!  Tern.  Paradoxes  Piol.  D  j  I>,  Whether  the  Sanative  F.vulty 
of  Vitriol,  may  not  be  conceded  so  longimaimiis  and  extru 
sive,  as  to  produce  the  same  effect,  at  distance.  1856  in 
MAYXK  Expos.  Lex. 

Longimetry  (Ifnd^i-mAri).  r>Qbs.  [ad.  mod. I,. 
*!ongiwetria,  f.  twtgvs  LONG  a.  +  Or.  -furpia  mea 
surement,  -METBY.  Cf.  F,  fanghnetrie]  The  art 
or  process  of  measuiing  distances. 

1674  in  Phil.  Trans.  IX.  85  In  Lottghiiftry,  the  Art  of 
Levelling,  the  Measuring  of  Mights  or  Distances  un 
approachable.  1715  CHEVSK  Phifos.  riine.  Kclig.  i.  350 
Our  two  Kyes  are  like  two  different  Stations  in  I.ongimeti  y 
by  the  assistance  of  which,  the  distance  between  two  Objects 
is  measured.  1727  J.  DOUGLAS  (title)  The  Art  of  Plano- 
itietr>'»  Longemetry,  and  Altemetry,  brought  to  Perfection 
,  by  the  Instrument  called  the  Infallible. 

Hence  Longime  trie  a.,  pertaining  to  longimetry. 
In  recent  Diets. 

Longing  (V''f)^n)j  vM*  •r^-1  Also  3-6  north. 
langing.  [OE.  laiignng,  f.  langian  LONG  f.1] 

1.  The  action  of  LONG  z;.1 ;  yearning  desire ;  an 
instance  of  this.  Const,  for,  after ,  f  to,  f  of\  also 
with  inf. 

971  Rliikl.  Horn.  131  Ne  mie^  jjet  na  beon  taet  J>a  beam 

j     J«;  iin)>li^ran  ne  syn,  it  langunga  nabban  after  |?acm  freon- 

I     dum.      (1200   Trin.  Coll.  Horn.   27  pe  godfrihte..habbe5 

longinge  to  heuene.    a  1225  Ancr.  A*.  190  O&er  one  deies 

!     longunge,  oSera  sicnesse  of  ane  stunde.     13^0  ( lo\vi-n  Coitf. 

i     III.  309  Voure  oghne  liege  men.  .That  live  in  longinge  and 

'     dcsir  Til  ye  be  come  ayein  to  Tyr.    c  1400  fiestr.  Troy  9154 

1    A  fell  arow.  .of  loue..Made  hym  langwys  in  Loue  it  I.ong- 

[    yngesgrete.     t'  1500  Mehtsine  xxi.  119, 1  haue  grete  langyng 

'     to  approche  nygh  the  paynemys.     1598  BACON  Rflig.  Aiettil. 

\     Ess.  (Arb.)  113  As  If  they  were  euer  children  and  beginners, 

i     they  are  still  in  longing  for  things  to  come.     1606  SHAKS. 

j     Ant.  #  Cl.  v.  ii.  284  (Jiue  me  my  Robe,  put  on  my  Crowne, 

j     I  haue  Immortall  longings  in  me.     1611  BIRLK  Ps.  cxix.  20 

!     My  soule  breaketh  for  the  longing  :  that  it  hath  vnto  thy 

Judgements  at  all  times.     1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  511  Fierce 

desire,  ..  Still  unfulfill'd  with  pain  of  longing  pines,     1713 

Aunisos  Cato  v.  i,  Whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond 

desire,  This  longing  after  immortality?     1748  Anstvfs  I'oy. 

ii.  xiii.  378  Our  native  country,  for  which  many  of  us  by 

this  time  began  to  have  great  longings.      1860  TVNDALL 

j    Glac.  i.  xxiL  160  Sometimes,  .when  a  guide  was  in  front  of 

i     me,  I  have  felt  an  extreme  longing  to  have  a  second  one 

j     Itehind  me.     1866  GKO.  F.J.IOT  /''.  Holt  (1868)  22  The  return 

I     was  still  looked  for  with  longing.     1875  JOWF.TT  Plato  (ed.  at 

.    III.  436  They  will  have  a  tierce  secret  longing  after  gold 

•    and  silver. 

,  2.  spec,  in  Path.  The  fanciful  cravings  incident  to 
women  during  pregnancy.  Chiefly//. 

1552  EI.YOT  Diet.,  Citfa,  is  also  the  affection  of  longing 
in  women  with  childe.  1594  'I'.  K.  La  Primand.  Fr.  Acad. 
11.  157  The  longings  and  imaginations  of  women  with  childe. 
1606  SHAKS.  Tr.tfCr.  in.  iii.  237,  I  haue  a  womans  longing, 
An  appetite  that  I  am  sicke  withall.  1799  M.  UNDERWOOD 
Dis.  Children  (ed.  4'  II.  227  There  is  certainly  nothing  that 
we  know  of  in  a  fright  or  longing  that  can  produce  such  a 
change  in  organized  matter.  1812  Sporting  Mag.  XXXIX. 
7  He  had.. a  pregnant  wife,  to  satisfy  whose  longings,  and 
:  to  prevent  any  deformity  of  the  child,  he  had  ventured  to 
trespass  by  shooting  a  hare. 

b.  attrib. :  longing  mark,  a  birth-mark,  nrcvus 
(popularly  supposed  to  be  the  impressed  image  of 
some  object  '  longed  for  *  by  the  mother). 

1644  DIGBV  Kat.  Bodies  xxxviit.  335  The  longing  markes 
\  which  are  often  times  scene  in  children,  and  do  remaine  with 
'••  them  all  their  life. 

t  IiO'nging,  vbL  sb.-  Obs.  [f.  LONG  v.2  + 
j  -ING*.]  //.  Belongings;  appurtenances. 

c  1449  PECOCK  Kefir,  i.  iii.  15  And  so  forth  of  manie  purten- 
anncis  and  longingis  to  matrimonye.  a  1470  GREGORY  in 
Hist.  Collect.  Lond.  Cit.  (Camden)  196  They  dyspoylyd  the 
placysand  longgyngesof  many  dyvers  lordys.  [But  possibly 
this  should  read  ioitggyn%ts  ~  lodgings.] 

Lo'iiging,  ///.  a.1     [f.  LONG  vl  +  -IN 
That  longs ;  characterized  t>y  yearning  desire. 

1509  FISHKR  Funeral  Serin.  C'tess.  Richmond  Wks.  (1876) 
303  A  grete  comforte  then  it  is  vnto  the  soule  that  hath  so 
longynge  desyre  vnto  the  body  to  here  tbat  the  body  shal 
ryse  agayne.  1567  Chide  <V  Godtie  />*.  (S.  T.  S.)  219  Gif 
.  .we.  .k-if  this  art  of  langing  lust.  1611  BHILE  Ps.  cyii.  9. 
1667  Mi I.TON  P.  L.  ix.  743  That  Fruit,  which  with  desire,. . 
Sollicited  her  longing  eye.  1697  DRYDF.N  I'irg.  Georg,  \\\. 
(1721)  425  Of  Ixive  defrauded  in  their  longing  Hour.  1750 
GRAY  Elegy  88  Nor  cast  one  longing  Hng'nng  Look  behind  ! 
1868  J.  H.  BLUNT  Ref.  Ch.  Eng.  \,  87  Wolsey  had  longing 
visions  of  the  great  work  that  might  be  effected  if  he  could 
become  pope.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  HI.  55  He  felt 
a  longing  desire  to  see  them. 

Hence  XiO'ngingness. 

1651  DAVKSAST  Gondibert  m.  vi.  Ixxi,  And  now  his  Eyes  " 
even  ake  with  longingness. 

I  IiO'nging",  ///.  a.-  O/'s.  [f.  LONG  v.~  + 
-INC  -.]  lielonging. 

13. .  E.  /:.  Allit.  P.  A.  462  So  is  vcha  krysten  sawle,  A 
longande  lym  to  \>c  mayster  of  myste. 

Longingly  (l/''niijli),  adv.  [f.  LONGING  ///.  a. 
^-LY^J  Inn  longing  manner;  with  yearningtiesire. 

1435  MISYN  Fire  of  Love  n.  10?.  1634  W.  TIRWHYT  tr. 
Halzac's  Lett.  374  The  most  ze.dous  among  them  [Our 
I  >octors]  longingly  expect  a  more  quiet  season.  1682  DKYUKN 
JAWd/5  To  his  first  byass,  longingly  he  leans.  1861  SMILES 
£W/nwcrt(iS6«}II!.  247  No  wonder  tliat  in  the  midst  of  these 
troubles  he  should  longingly  speak  of  returning  to  his  native 
land.  1881  Afni-w.  Mag.  XLIV.  51/1  She  whispered 
longingly, '  If  I  had  only  had  your  first  love  ! '  1885  Manch 
Extiin.  10  July  4/7  Mexican  parties  who  look  longingly  upon 
the  surplus  of  the  American  treasury. 

t  Longinque,  «-  Obs.  [ad.  L.  longinqu-ns  long, 
distant,  \.  longns  LONG  a.]  Distant. 

1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  i.  i.  viii.  §  3.  132  Of  the 
antiquitic  of  Longtnque  Nauigation. 


LONGINQUITY. 

IiOnginquity  (Icndji'ijkwili).  Now/vi/v.  [ad. 
L.  longinqititas,  \.  longinqiius  (see  prec.).J 

1.  Long  distance  ;  remoteness. 

1549  Compl.  .SYtV.  Ded.  Ep.  4  The  longintiuite  of  his 
martial  voyaige.  1613  PUKCMAS  Pilgrimage  iv.  xii.  411 
'1'hcre  may  shine  a  Tartarian  sunne  in  Cathay,  when  as 
a  darke  night  in  this  longinquitie  of  distance  hideth  him 
fruin  our  eyes.  1665  MASLKY  Groliuss  Lffiv  C.  Wfiyrcs 
34}  Many  famous  Miracles  have  been  done  by  them,  as  is 
believed  with  great  facility  from  confident  Asseverations ; 
for  that  the  Longinquity  of  places  excludes  further  Tryals. 
1831  T.  L.  I'KACOCK  Cro'chet  Cast.  ii.  34,  I  think  the 
proximity  of  wine  a  matter  of  much  more  importance  than 
the  longinquity  of  water. 

2.  Remoteness,  long  continuance  (of  time).  Also, 
(Itrro/t.)  prolixity  (of  discourse). 

1623  COCKKK  AM,  LoHgiiifjititie,  distance  of  time.  1658  Tor- 
SKI.L  Foitr-f.  Bfasts  556  The  bones  of  the  head — some  of 
which  are  so  affected  by  longinquity  [ed.  1607  longani 
mity]  of  time  that  [etc.].  1669  G ALK  Crt.  Gcntilfs  i.  MI.  ii. 
30  Thucydides.  .could  know  nothing,  .of  things  before  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  by  reason  of  the  Longinquilie  of  Time. 
1879  G.  MKK EDITH  Egeisl  I'rel.,  Inordinate  unvaried  length, 
sheer  longinquity. 

t  Longi'nciuous,  a.  Obs .  [f.  L.  longinqu-us 
/see  LONGINIJUE)  +  -OL'S.]  Long. 

1666  HARVEY  Mart.  Aagl.  iv.  32  Uy  ..every  orilinalc 
longini[iions  propulsion  or  pulsation  of  the  blood. 

Longipalp,  -pennate  <;.,  etc.  :  see  LUNGI-. 

Iiongis,  variant  of  IA'XGI.S  Obs. 

tongish.  (Ip'yiJ),  <*.  [f.  I.OMI  «. +  -ISH.]  Some 
what  long  (in  various  senses). 

1611  COTGK.,  Longitcf,  loilgish,  or  somewhat  long.  <r  1637 
H. JOXSON  Kag.  Grant.  I.  iii.  (1640)  36,  E..  where  it  endeth 
a  former  Syllabe,  it  sonndeth  longish,  but  fiat  :  as  in  lii'rivc 
prepare,  respire.  1719  QUISCY  /.t'.r.  rhysico-Metl.  led.  i) 
348  Such  as  have  a  longish  Seed  swelling  out  in  the 
middle.  1794  MKS.  RADCUFKE  Myst.  UiiolpHo  xxv,  A  fall 
bignor,  with  a  longish  face.  1884  llltistr.  Land.  .\V7rs 
30  Aug.  190/1,  I'll  lay  longish  odds  I  know  Squire  Cow- 
cumber's  way.  1889  '  ROI.F  BOLDKKWOOD'  Robbery  under 
^rwjxxxiv,  They'd  had  a  longish  day  and  a  fast  ride. 

Cmilb.  1691  Loutf,  Gas.  No.  2666/4  A  black  brown  Mare, 
..round  and  longish  Bodied.  1709  Ibid.  No.  4526/4  She  is 
of  a  middle  Stature,  somewhat  thin  and  longish- tavour'd. 
?i*55  CIIK.  ROSSKTTI  in  Raskin,  Rassclti,  etc,  (1899)  49 
Three  white  longish-haired  dogs. 

Longitude  ''  Vr>'nd.zili«d).  Also  7 -tud.  [ad. 
L.  longilildo,  (.  lotigtis  LONG  a.  Cf.  F.  longitude.] 

1.  Length,  longitudinal  extent;  Of  fas.  an  instance 
of  this  ;  a  length ;  a  long  figure,  f  Also,  tallness, 
height.  Now  chiefly7'0i»/<!/'. 

1308  TUK.VISA  r>arlh.  llel'.  K.  Vlll.  xxiv.  (1495)  335  Orion 
..his  lengtheand  longitude  stretchytli  nyghe  to  ihe  brede 
and  latitude  of  thre  synges.  <•  1400  Fallml.  on  I  lust:  iv.  43 1 
And  of  the  claue  Is  best  an  handful  greet  in  crassitude  And 
cubital  let  make  her  longitude,  c' 1470  J/.S'.  l.aitihctk  .\if. 
306  in  Kef.  Ant.  I.  200  The  longitude  of  men  folowyng. 
Moyses  xiij.  fote  and  viij  ynches  and  half  [etc.l.  1589 
PUTTENHAM  Kitg.  /'ci'sie  ii.  xi[i].  (Arb.)  114  A  bastard  or 
imperfect  rounde  declining  toward  a  longitude.  1607  Row- 
LANDS  l''aintms  Hist.  64  'i'hy  Giants  longitude  shall  shorter 
shrink.  1653  R.  SANDEKS  Physwgn.  161  The  forehead.. its 
. .  Longitude  is  from  one  temple  to  the  other.  1669  STI.'KMY 
Mariner's  Mug.  I.  23  A  Superficies  is  a  Longitude,  having 
only  latitude.  1784  COWI-KK  Task  v.  1 1  Mine  [sc.  a  shadow] 
spindling  into  longitude  immense.  1814  SCOTT  Ir'atf,  xvili, 
A  petticoat,  of  scanty  longitude.  1834  —  St.  Kenan's  xvii, 
The  direct  longitude  of  their  promenade  never  exceeded  a 
hundred  yards.  1814  E.iamiiier  555/2  A  longitude  of  beard 
that  would  honour  a  pubescent  Jew.  1867  HOWKI.IS  Hal. 

Jt'itnt.  iii.  23  One  may  walk  long  through  the  longitude  and 
rectitude  of  manyof  her  streets.  1869  KOGKKS  Pri-f.Adaiu 
.SmilKi  !!•'.  Xii'.  I.  It  The  wisdom  of  government  is  to  limit 

that  border  land  to  the  narrowest  possible  longitude.  ^ 

2.  Length  (in  immaterial  senses,  esf.  of  time.  ; 
long  continuance.     Now  rare. 

1607  TOPSKLL  Four-/,  /icas/s  (1658)  499  The  curing  of  .1 
Horse  waxing  hot  with  weariness  and  longitude  of  the  way. 
1613  M.  RlDLKY  Magn.  HotiifS  Pref.  .Magn.  5  These  me  i 
have  found  insteed  of  the  longitude  of  places,  a  longitude  of 
unprofitable  labors,  a  1626  IJr-.  ANDREWES  Serm.  n66t>  15 
The  longitude,  or  continuance  of  the  joy.  1661  LovtLL 
//hi.  A  Him.  *  .trin.  437  Of  longitude  or  brevity  of  a 
disease.  1692  ULNTI  KY  Boyle.  Lett.  226  According  to  quan 
tity  of  matter  and  longitude  of  distance.  1901  a.  ft  Q. 
9th  Ser.  IX.  iyS/2  The  life  of  the  artist  is  all  loo  brief  lot 
the  exacting  longitude  of  art. 

3.  Gcog.  t  a.  The  extent  lengthwise  (i.  e.  from 
cast  to  west)  of  the  habitable  world  as  known  to 
the  ancients  \ol>s^.     b.  Distance  east  or  west  on 
the  earth's  surface,  measured  by  tlie  angle  which 
the  meridian   of  a    particular   place  makes  with 
some  standard  meridian,  as  (in  England)  that  of 
Greenwich.     It  is  reckoned  to  180°  east  or  west, 
and  is  expressed  either  in  degrees,  minutes,  and 
seconds,  or  in  time  (15°  being  equivalent  to  I  hour). 
Abbreviated  long.    fc-  oaas.  =  Difference  of  longi 
tude  \between  two  places),     fd.  In  the  iSth  c. 
sometimes  confusedly  used  for:   The  method  of 
ascertaining  longitude  at  sea.   Obs. 

For  the  origin  of  the  term  see  LATITUDE  4.  Circle  i'f 
longitude  :  see  CIRCLE  si:  2. 

c  1391  CHAL-CEK  Astral,  n.  §  39  The  arch  of  the  equlnoxlal, 
that  is  conteyned  or  bounded  by  twixe  the  -j  meridians,  is 
clcped  the  longitude  of  the  toun.  I43a-jo.tr.  lligdcn  (Rolls) 
I.  45  The  longitude  of  the  erlbe  habitable  from  the  cste  to 
the  westc  . .  hath  viij'hc  tymes  v.  tymes  a  clxx"  myles  and 
viij"».  1517  R.  THORSE  His  Bi'oke  in  lliikluyt  (1589)  253 
The  longitude . .  is  counted  from  West  to  Eas'.  1SS>  ROBIN- 
SOU  tr.  Mare's  Ulcp.  11895)  p.  xcix  (Giles  to  Buslyde\  I 
will  be  liable  . .  to  instructe  you  ..  in  the  longitude  or  Hue 
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meridian  of  the  ylande.  1594  J.  DAVIS  Scainans  Seer. 
(iSSoj  284  The  longitude  between  place  and  place,  is  the 
portion  of  the  Equator,  which  is  contained  betweene  the 
Meridians  of  the  same  pLicts.  1625  N.  CAKPENTEK  Geog. 
Del.  i.  xi,  (1635)  235  Places  inioying  the  ,-ame  Longitude  are 
not  alwayes  equally  distant  from  the  first  Meridian.  1712 
STKELE  Spcct,  No.  428  r  i  The  late  noble  Inventor  of  the 
Longitude.  1791  BobWhU.  yohnson^  an.  1755  (1847)  90/1 
Mr.  Williams,  .had  made  many  ingenious  ad\ances  towards 
a  discovery  of  the  longitude.  1812-16  PLAYI--AIR  Ar<i/.  Phil. 
II.  61  The  hour,  as  reckoned  under  any  two  meridians,  is 
different,  and  the  differe;  ce  is  proportional  to  the  difference 
of  longitude.  1831  BKEWSTER  Xe-ivton  (1855)  L  xiiL  350 
The  determination  of  the  longitude  at  sea  by  ob-cerving  the 
distitiKe  of  the  moon  from  the  stars.  1841  ELPHINSTONE 
Hist.  India  II.  197  About  the  middle  of  the  seventy-sixth 
degree  cf  east  longitude.  1878  HUXLEY  Fhysiogr.  xix. 
(ed.  2)  329  All  lines  of  longitude  form  circles  which  have  the 
earth's  centre  as  their  centre. 

fig.  1852  MRS.  STO\VK  L'ncL-  Toiifs  C.  xvi.  143  As  if 
determined  fully  to  ascertain  her  longitude  and  position, 
before  she  committed  herself. 

4.  Astron.    The   distance   in   degrees   reckoned 
eastward  on  the  ecliptic  from  the  vernal  equinoctial 
point  to  a  circle  at  right  angles  to  the  ecliptic 
through  the  heavenly  body  (or  the  point  on   the 
celestial  sphere)  whose  longitude  is  required.    (See 
also  GEOCENTUIC',  HELIOCENTRIC,  HELIOOBAPHIC.) 
t  Also   occas.  in  the   etymologically  prior  sense: 
The  length  or  total  extent  of  the  ecliptic  or  of  the 
sun's  annual  course. 

The  use  of  latitude  ('see  LAIITVUI;  5)  to  denote  distance 
from  the  ecliptic  determined  the  astronomical  application  of 
the  corresponding  term  longitude. 

Circle  of  longitude  '.  see  CIKCLK  sb.  2. 

("1391  (JiiAt-XKK  Astrol.  n.  i  40  Knowe  by  thyu  almenak 
tlie  degree  of  the  ecliplik  uf  any  sii^ne  in  which  that  the 
planete  is  rekned  for  to  he,  and  that  is  clej  ed  the  degree 
of  his  longitude.  1551  KKCOKUK  Cast,  h'lnnvl.  (1556)  176 
So  doo  thty  call  the  motion  uf  them  [ttie  Planeles]  in  Longi 
tude,  theyr  distaunce  by  tlityr  naturall  course  from  the 
beginninge  of  Aries.  1594  Hi  i  SDKVII,  E.vcrc.  In  trod.  (1636) 
435  The  Kcliptique  line  cmitainelh  360  degrees,  which  is  the 
Longitude  of  Heaven,  and  the  first  degree  of  tlie  Longitude 
of  any  Starre  beginneth  at  the  first  point  of  Aries.  1667 
MILTON  /*.  /-.  vn.  37;  The  glorious  Lamp, .  .Regent  of 
I>ay, ..jocond  to  run  His  Longitude  through  Heav'ns  high 
rode.  1725  Poi-K  Odyss.  xix.  350  Befure  the  sun  His 
annual  longitude  of  heav'n  shall  run.  1834  MRS.  SOMKR- 
VILLE  Conne.v,  1'hys.  Sci.  11849)  TI  '1'he  mean  or  circular 
motion  of  a  body  estimated  from  the  vernal  equinox,  is  its 
mean  longitude;  and  its  elliptical,  or  true  motion,  reckoned 
from  that  point,  is  its  true  longitude.  1867  I  >KNISOX  Ash-on, 
without  Al-.ith.  270  Geocentric  or  common  celestial  longi 
tude. 

5.  Comb.)Mkngtiude-table\  -(-longitude hunter, 
one  bent  on  Inventing  a  method  for  ascertaining 
the  longitude  ;  longitude  star  (see  quot.) ;  longi 
tude  watch,  a  chronometer  for  use  in  ascertaining 
the  longitude. 

1738  \Vi:n]>i.u,  J'i'y.  n/>  Thames  64  At  College  they  had 
been  pe-tered  with  so  many  aa<  k-brain'd  "Longitude- 
Hnnters.  1842  (r.\V.  FRANCIS  Diet.  Arts,  etc.,  *  Longitude 
*\tarst  a  term  frequently  used  to  denote  those  fixed  stars 
which  have  been  selected  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the 
longitude  by  lunar  observations.  The  chiet  of  these  ;ire  as 
follows :—Aldebaran,  Pollux,  Regnlus,  Spica  Virginis, 
Antares,  Formanault,  ami  the  largest  .star  in  Aquila.  1790 
MAHGKTTS  (title)  "Longitude  Tables.  1763  Ann.  Kcg-.t 
Chron,  ioo  The  trial  of  Mr.  Harrison's  "longitude  watch. 

Longitudinal   (l^nd^iti/7'dinaO,    a.   and    $b* 
ff.  L.  hngitiidin-i  longitudo  LONGITUDE  +  -AL.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or   i>eitaining  to  length  as  a  dimension; 
,'extent)  in  length. 

1765  UI.ACKSTONK  Connit.  I.  275  Our  antietit  historians 
inform  us,  that  a  new  standard  of  longitudinal  n:easure  was 

I  a-certahied  by  king  Henry  the  fir^t.  1796  MOKSU  Aiiur. 
I'n'og.  II.  270  The  ru;d  depth,  or  longitudinal  extent  of  the 
mine.  1810  D.  STI-.WAKT  rhifox.  h'ss.  i.'.  ••.'•  223  To  express 
;i  limited  poriion  of  longtludiniH  extension  in  general.  1818 

1  COBBKTT  >W.  A'.;c.  XXXIII.  182  The  number  of  luiigi- 
tmlinal  inches  ui"  the  foul  meOMiic. 

2.  K\tcnding  or  proceeding  in  the  direction  of  the 
length  of  a  body;  running  lengthwise. 

Loflgititdin<il(ltvatio>i;  one  showing  the  snle  of  a  struc 
ture,  as  distinguished  from  an  end  view  ;  a  side  elevation. 
1715  CIIEYNK  Wiifas.  frinc.  Rcli£.  \.  (ed.  z)  134  'J'heso 

'     VesicuUu  are  distended,  and  their  Longitudinal  Diameters 

•  ..straitned,and  so  the  length  of  the  whole  Muscle  shoitned. 
Ibid.  518  The  oblique  Fibres  which  make  but  few  turns 
serve  to  propagate  gently  the  included  Fluid,  the  Longi 
tudinal  ones  to  move  the  Vessel.  1794  SULUVAS  K«fW 

i    Nat    I  L  3  Tlie  great  longitudinal  vallies  of  the  Alps.     1807 

i  M.  BUM  IK  Morfr.Auat.  (ed.  7)  194  A  longitudinal  section 
was  made  with  a  saw  completely  through  Us  substance. 

1  i8zS  J  NICHOLSON  O jurat.  McJianic  564  If  two  pieces  of 
timber  are  connected,  so  that  the  joint  runs  parallel  with 
the  fibres  of  both,  it  is  called  a  longitudinal  joint.  1839 
MUKCIMSON  Silur.  Sysf.  f.  xxviii.  529  By  longitudinal  \'allej-s 
is  meant  those  which  range  parallel  to  the  ridges  or  general 
strike  of  the  mountains.  i845l>AR\viN  Vey.Nri.  n.  (187917 
Several  of  the  species  are  beautifully  coloured  with  longi 
tudinal  stripes.  1860  TYWDAU.S&C.  i.  xii.  88  The  glacier., 
is  in  a  stateof  h  ngitudinal  strain.  1861  BKRKSF.  Hoi'E  Ettf. 
Cathcdr  igt/t  C.  81, 1  have  selected  . .  the  longitudinal  eleva 
tion  and  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  sections,  .for  their 

I    intrinsic  merit. 

b.  Anal,  and  Zoo/. 

1706    PuiLLirs    (ed.    Kersey,    Longitudinal  SutH*t(lto 
Inat^  the  cross  Seam  of  the  Scull,  tnatgoes  from  one  Siae 

i  to  the  other.  18*6  KIRBV  &  Sr.  Entomol.  IV.  298.  1840 
W  J.  K.  WILSON  Anaf.  V*dc  M.  361  The  longitudinal 
fissuie  is  the  space  separating  the  two  hemispheres.  1854 


LONG-LASTING. 

OWEN  Sfa/.  $  Teeth  (1855)  3  The  head  of  the  sturgeon  is 
defended  by  a  case  of  superficial  bony  plates,  and  the  body 
by  five  longitudinal  rows  of  similar  plates.  1863  HOLEY 
Man's  Place  ,V<it.  iii.  142  The  two  depressions  for  the  lateral 
sinuses,  sweeping  inwards  towards  the  middle  line  of  the 
roof  of  the  skull,  to  form  the  longitudinal  sinus.  1870 
ROLLESTON  Anint.  Life  i  The  longitudinal  fissure  in  which 
is  lodged  the  longitudinal  sinus. 
C.  Bot. 

Longitudinal  system,  '  an  old  term  for  fibro-vascular 
system  '  (Jackson  Bot.  Terms  1900). 

1787  Linnxns*  Fain.  Plants  L  76  Petals  four,  egg'd, 
sessile,  with  a  longitudinal  pit  at  the  ba>e.  1884  I'OXVKR 
&  SCOTT  De  Barys  Winner.  565  The  beginning  of  the 
formation  of  lenticels  takes  place  ..  before  longitudinal 
extension  is  complete.  \WSbSyd.S0e.  Le.\'.t  Longitudinal 
system. 

d.  Acoustics.  Of  vibrations :  Produced  in  the 
direction  of  the  length  of  ihe  vibrating  body;  also 
(see  quot.  1869). 

1867  TYSDAI.L  Sound  v.  159  The  sounds  produced  by  the 
longitudinal  vibrations  of  a  string  are,  as  a^general  rule, 
niuih  more  acute  than  those  produced  by  its  transver.-e 
vibrati<  ns.  1869  —  in  I-'ortn.  Kev,  i  Feb.  239  In  the  case 
of  sound,  the  vibrations  of  the  air-par  tides  are  executed  in  the 
direction  in  \vnu.h  the  sound  travels.  They  are  therefore 
called  longitudinal  vibrations.  1879  W.  H.  Si  ONE  Si>u>ifii$ 
Longitudinal  V,br;it:ons.  Kvery  string  which  vibrates 
transversely  between  two  joints  must  also  vibrate  longi 
tudinally. 

3.  Pertaining  to  longitude ;  measured  from  east 
to  west. 

1874  COVES  Hi'-t/a  A'.  H'.  360  Its  longitudinal  dispersion 
is  thus   quite  restricted,   contrary  to   the  rule  among  our 
birds  of  this,  .continent. 
B.  si: 

1 1.  Anal.  A  name  fur  two  muscles  of  the  epi 
gastrium.  (Mj'.  1541  [see  LATITUDINAL  ££.]. 

2.  Sliip-liuilttii^.  In  iron  and  steel  ships,  a  plate 
parallel  or  marly  so  to  the  vertical  keel. 

1869  SIR  K.  Rii:n  ShipL-itiU.  i.  TO  To  pre>erve  the  con 
tinuity  uf  their  lon.^itucitu'i's.  1883  X.\KKS  C<'iiffr.  h\ni- 
t/atf  5  Longitudinals  are  p!:Ues  of  iron,  which  run  fore  and 
aft  between  the  frames,  to  ^ri-ngthen  the  ship  lengthways. 
1900  l^n^iiicfriug  Mttg.  678  Tlie  stiffening  angles  for  longi 
tudinals. 

3.  A  railway  sleeper  1\  intj  parallel  with  the  rail 
(Webster  1^64). 

Longitudinally  ;Vml3iti«-dinali%  adv.  [f. 
prec.  -J.Y  -.J  In  a  longitudinal  direction  ;  in  the 
direction  of  the  length  of  an  object;  Idfcglhways. 

1724  in  BAM.KV.  1779  MKS.  UOHCAUF.N  in  Mrs.  Delftny's 
Lett.  Scr.  n.  II.  48*  The  seeds  are.,  somewhat  flat,  and 


ing  device  combined  with  a  longitudinally  moving  breech 
block.  1870  KoLLfSioN  Auim.  Life  15  The  longitudinally- 
fissured  ..  pancreas.  1880  HAUGHTON  Pliys.  Gcog.  vi.  303 
A  broad  band  of  latitude,  extending  longitudinally  from 
the  Pyrenees  to  Uie  east  Coast  of  China.  1897  MAKY 
KISCSI  EV  II'.  Africa  540  His  body,  .was  slit  all  over  longi 
tudinally  with  long  cuts  on  the  face,  head,  legs,  and  arms. 

Iiongitudinarian    (Ip:n<i3iti«dine»'rian),    a. 

and  si:    raiv.     [f.  L.  loiigi/ildin-  (see  LONGITUDE) 
+  -ar/au  as  in  latititdinariaii.] 
A.  adj.  I'ertaininq;  to  longitude. 
1853  UE  QUISCEY  Autatiog.tk.  Wks.  I.  186 What  was  the 

centre  of  London  for  any  purpose  whatever— latitudinarian 
or  longitudinarian  — literary,  social,  or  mercantile! 
fB.  si:   A  student  of  longitude.   Ol'S. 
1754  Stmv's  SHI~'.  Loud.  I.  i.  .\.\iv.  178/2  Aristotelians, 
Cartesians,  Adepts,  Astrologers,  and  common  I.ongitudina- 
rians. 

IiOngitU'dinated,  a.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  long!- 
lildin-  (seeLoKGlTl'UK)  t  -ATE  T  -ED.]  1'laced  longi 
tudinally. 

1774  GOLUSM.  Xat.  Hist.  III.  iii.  71  Their  [jr.  Gazelles'] 
horns  are  ..annulated  or  ringed  round,  at  the  same  time, 
that  there  are  longitudinated  depressions  running  from  the 
bottom  to  the  point. 

t  longiturnity.  Obs.-  °  [ad.  late  L.  longi- 
luniitiis,  (.  longitum-tu,  f.  loiigus  LONG.]  Long 
duration  or  continuance. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Lmigitimtity,  continuance  of  Space. 

tliO'ngity.  Oh,  rare  —  1,  [ad.  L.  hiigilas, 
f.  longns  LONG.]  Length. 

1664  POWER  Kxp.  Pliilas.  I.  12  [House-spiders'  eyes]  in 
some  were  four',  .and  in  some  eight,  according  to  the  pro 
portion  of  their  bulk,  and  longity  of  their  legs. 

Longivity,  obs.  form  ol  LONGEVITY. 

t  Longlasting,  sb.    Obs.     [f.  LONG  adv.  + 

LASTING  vl>l.  sli.}    The  fact  of  lasting  a  long  time. 

c  1400  Ir.  SwetaSccrc/.,  Gar.  Lonisli.  67  pis  sentence,  (iat 
all  delitable  Ijinges  of  (>ys  world  . .  ben  alle  for  longraslynge 
of  durabilyte. 

Long-lasting,  a.  [See  LONG  adv.  9.]  That 
lasts  along  time. 


long-lasting  Fruit  till  after  Michaelmas.  1677  GIU-IN 
Deiiwiwl  (1867)  217  When  their  sorrows  are  long-lasting 
and  deep.  1886  C.  SCOTT  Sheep-farming  182  Long  lasting 
storms  of  frost  and  snow. 

Hence  Long-lastingness.  rare~ '. 
1508  FLOKIO,  L  augim/uHa,. .  length  of  time,  long  Iastin;nes. 
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LONG-LEG. 

Lo-ng-leg. 

fl.   «  BLTKLSTIS  i.  Ol>s-° 

1585  HIGINS  fun  ins*  Xoititncl.  76  Bitf>restis*.  .a  \entinous 
flie  like  a  beetle,  and  hurtfull  to  cattell :  a  longe  Ic^ge  :  a 
wag-leg.  1611  COTGK.  s.v.  Buprcste,  1783  AINSWORTH  Lat. 
Diet.  (Morell)  i.  s.\-.  Beetle. 

2.  Long-legs,  a.  The  stilt ;  the  *  long-legged 
plover'. 

1713  RAY  Syn.  Aviinn  190  HinumtopHS  Plinii  Aklrov.  .. 
Long-leg^s.  1802  G.  MONTAGU  Ontith.  Diet.  (1833)  496 
Black-winged  Stilt,  Himantopus  nielanopterHs..\M\\^'^<t 
Long  shanks. 

b.   =DADDY-I.ONG-LEGS, 

1806  SHAW(7r«./?<W.  VI.  11.  374  This  \Tipula\  is  popularly 
known  by  the  title  of  Long-Legs. 

Longleg  {Critktf)  :  see  LEG  sb.  6  c. 

Long-legged,  a.  Having  long  legs :  used 
spec,  in  the  names  of  some  animals. 

1^90  SHAKS.  Mids.  -\'.  n.  ii.  21  Hence  you  long-leg'd 
Spinners,  hence.  159*  CHKITLE  Kinde-harts  Dr.  (1841)  18 
Is  it  not  absurde  to  see  a  long  legd  lubber  pinned  in  a  chayre 
[etc.]?  1676  Lomi.  Gaz.  No.  1079/4  They  are  shaped  like 
a  Moscovy  Mallard,  but  larger  and  longer  legg'd.  1717 
DERKKLEY  Jrnl.  Tour  Italy  30  May  in  Fraser  Life  (1871) 
555  All  the  spiders  except  the  long-legged  ones  bite.  i8«8 
SCOTT  F.  J/.  /V/V/i  xi.v,  What  could  have  brought  down 
the  lang-legged  loons  to  do  their  bloody  wark  within  burgh  'i 
1831  A.  WILSON  &  Bos  APART  K  Amer.  Ornith.  III.  75 
Recnti'it vstra  hiinanto/ms  . .  Long-legged  plover.  1848 
JOHNSTON  in  Proc.  Jit-rtv.  Nat.  Club  II.  No.  6.  292  The 
Phalangia,.  .or  long-legged  spiders.  1875  W.  S.  HAYWARU 
Love  agst.  World  14  A  long-legged  puppy. 

b.  Naut.  Of  a  ship ;  Drawing  a  great  deal  of 
water. 

1802  ffaoalCkroa.  \  III.  83  Those  ships  being,  to  make 
use  of  a  nautical  phrase,  too  long  legged  for  the  eastern 
yard.  1867  in  SMYTH  Sailors  \i'<n-d-bk. 

Long-line. 

1.  A  deep-sea  fishing-line. 

1876  Rep.  Crab  ff  Lobster  Fisheries  Scot.  App.  i.  15  Every 
third  hook  on  the  long  lines  is  baited  with  crabs.      1883 
Fisheries  F.xhib.  Catal.  fed.  4)  176  Long  Lines,  Hand  Line-, 
..Deep  Sea   Lines,      1883  G.    I>.   (JooiiK   Fish,    Industry 
l\  S.  A.  13  (Fish.  Exhib.  Publ.)  The  much  more  general 
use  of  the  trawl-line  or  long-line. 

2.  atlrib.    a.   Written  or  printed  with  long  lines. 
b.  Furnished  with  or  using  long-lines  (sense  i). 

1755  Ath't.  in  ll'hole  Duty  Man,  A  Long-line  Octavo 
Common-Prayer.  1849  TICKSOR  Sp.  Lit.  III.  16  The  old 
long-line  stan/a.  1877  HOI.MSWOKTH  Sea  Fisheries  79  Dog 
fish  are  the  great  enemies  of  the  long-line  fishermen.  1894 
J\ill  Mall  67  5  Dec.  3/1  Scotch  long-line  boats  were  lent 
early  this  year  to  the  Donegal  fishermen,  who  were  encou 
raged  to  fish  further  out. 

Hence  Loug--lining-,  fishing  with  long-lines. 

1877  HOLDS  wo  KTH    Sea   Fisheries   71    Long-lining    from 
(Irimsby  is  worked   by  means  of  larye  smacks.     1885  Sf. 
yawcs's   Gaz,    28    Feb.    4/2    Three    fishermen    have    been 
drowned  at  Scarborough  while  long-lining. 

Long-lived  (-Uivd),  a.  Also  7  -lift.  [f. 
LONG  a.  +  live,  Litv  sb.  +  -KD  ~.  Often  pronounced 
l^qlivd,  as  if  etymologically  parallel  to  smooth 
spoken,  etc.]  Having  a  long  life  or  existence; 
living  or  lasting  a  long  time  ;  longeval. 

a  14*0  HOCCI.EVK  DC  Rt'g.  frinc.  570  Fader  and  nioder 
honoure,  That  thow  in.ii>t  be  longe  lyved.  f  1425  Cursor  J/. 
fj5S  (  Prin.)  Longe  lyued  am  I  in  clde.  1553  EDKN  Treat. 
.\'c;ci:  hid.  'Arb.i  -jj  They  are  long  lyued  and  lyue  euen 
vntyl  an  huiidreth  yearts  of  age.  1607  \\'ALKISGIU\  Opt. 
Glasst  41  Little  e>x-s  denotate  a  large  cheverill  conscience 
..spacious  breasted,  long-lift.  1609  BniLt;  (Douay)  E.\od. 
x.\,  12  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thuu  ma\x-^t 
l>c  long-lived  upon  the  earth.  1633  E.\iu,  MANCII.  Al 
.Ifanda  (i6j6t  176  Seldom  is  excellencie  in  any  kitide  lung 
lived.  1653  \V.\i, ION  Angler  \ii.  142  llacon  observes  the 
I'ike  to  bu  the  longest  lived  of  any  froh  water  ti^h.  1707 
Curias,  in  /{ttsfr.  $  Gard,  171  The  Sea  . .  produces  Animals 
..mure  sound,  and  longer-liv'd,  than  any  of  the  other 
Elements.  1774  GOLDSM.  AVt/.  Hist.  (1776)  III.  230  The 
lion  ..  is  a  very  long-lived  animal.  1883  JKFFERIES  Story 
ffciirti.  (18911  ij  'i'he  long-lived  Miminer  days  dried  and 
\\atnied  the  turf  in  the  meadous.  1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Mcd. 
\'III.  374  Chronic  uncured  melancholies  ..  are  often  long- 
lived. 

Hence  Lonffli'vednesa,  longevity. 

1871  Echo  j;  Sept.,  'i'he  long-hvednex-,  of  the  Ma>lai 
family.  1882  R,  ADAMSOS  in  Kncycl.  Brit.  XIV.  789 'j  If 
. .  there  can  be  di.^covcred  a  reciprocating;  relation  between 
the  want  of  gall  in  animals  and  longHvedness. 

Long-living,  a.  [See  LONG  adv.  9.]  That 
lives  for  a  long  time. 

138*  WVCLIF  fsx.  i\.  15  The  longe  lyuendeandthe  wr^hepc- 
full.  c  1500  in  Q.  Klh.  Acud.  94  The  lanpe>t  leving  men. 
1677  GALIS  Crf.  Gentiles  II.  in.  157  The  admired  Wisdoms 
of  the  long-living  Fat  hers  of  the  elder  world,  a  1680  HKII.LK 
Rent.  (1759)  X.  8  Another.  .That,  .in  the  Register  of  Fame 
Had  enter  d  his  long-living  Name.  1899  Daily  News  ^4  May, 
Her  Majesty  comes . .  of  a  long-living  stock. 

Longly  (V'rjli),  adv.  Also  5  laugly,  6-; 
longely.  [f.  LONG  a.  +  -LY  2.] 

fl.  For  a  long  while.     =*  LONG  adv.  \.  Obs. 

1340  HAMFOI.E  Pr,  Consc.  3188  |>e  mast  vcniel  syns  sal  bar 
bryn  langly,  Als  woddebrinnes,  J>at  essaddeand  hevy.  a  1400 
Ifomedon  (ed.  Kulbing)  327/8  And  whan  they  departed, 
cithre  loked  on  othre  so  fongly,  that  they  left  not,  whilles 
oon  might  see  that  othre.  14- .  Life  Alexander  MS.  Line. 
A.  I.  17  If.  i  f  HalHw.)  He  knelid  doune  on  his  knees^e,  and 
bihelde  Alexander  in  the  vesage  langly.  1502  Ord.  CrysU'it 
.V*«(\V,  de  W.  1506)  v.  vii.  41  s  A  man  may  dcsyrc  for  to 
lyue  longely  for  too  amende  qis  lyfe.  1506  Kalcnder  of 
Skcpk.  F  vij  b,  Father  &  mother  thou  shalt  honour,  end  shalt 
lyue  longely.  1581  DEE  Z?/arj/(Camden'i  n  Somewhat  like 
the  shnch  of  an  uwle  but  more  longly  drawn.  1596 
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SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  \.  \.  170  Master,  you  look'd  so  longly 
un  the  niaidc,  1'crhaps  you  mark VI  not  what's  the  \  ith  of 
all.  1605  SIK  Ii.  WATSON  in  Bncclench  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS. 
Coiiuii.)  I.  238,  I  pray  you  ..  deliver  it  to.,  the  Jiarl  of 
Kxceter  with  speed,  for  he  longely  looketh  for  it. 

2.  At   considerable   length :    said  of  speech  or 
writing.    Now  St. 

c  1330  K.  I'KLNSE  Chron.  (iSio'i  222  To  say  longly  or 
schorte,  alle  armes  bare.  1553  Keg,  Privy  Council  Scot. 
Ser.  I.  140  Lyk  as  the  said  anikill  mair  langlie  proportis. 
1850  Mus.  CAKLYLK/.IV/.  11.  121  Don't  mind  length,  at  least 
only  write  longly  about  yourself. 

3.  To  a  considerable  length  (in  space),  rare. 
1662  J.  CHANDU:R  /  'an  llelinonfs  Oriat.  54  The  bottom 

of  the  Sea,  hath  the  Sand  Qncllcni  longly  and  largely  laying 
open.  1871  COOKK  Htindhk.  Brit.  l''nngi  II.  761  Asci 
clavate,  obtuse,  longly  pedicellate. 

Lo-ng-neck. 

f  1.  An  earthenware  retort  or  still  with  a  long 
neck.  Obs. 

1662  K.  MATHLW  Vnl.  Alch.  cxii.  183  Take  good  Copperas 
..beat  it  to  powder,  put  it  in  long  necks,  lute  fast,  and  draw 
it  with  judgement.  1684  BOYI.E  Poroitsn.  Aniin.  <V  Solid 
IJffd.  v.  90.  1734  P.  SHAW  Che  m.  Lcct.  (1755)  432  This 
Matter  may  now  be  put  into  a  well  coated  Long-Neck,  and 
worked  with  care  in  a  Keverl>eratory  Furnace.  1763  \V. 
LI:WIS  Coinin.  Plnl.  Techn,  13  Distillation  in  coated  gl:ir.s 
retorts,  earthen  retorts,  or  longnecks. 

2.  A  local  name  for  birds  having  a  long  neck, 
e.g.  the  bittern,  the  heron,  the  pin-tailed  duck. 

1864  ATKINSON  Prov.  Names  Birds,  Long-neck,.  .Common 
Bittern.  Botarus  stellar  is.  1882  J-icld  Naturalist  44 
Locally,  the  heron  is  called  'crane'  or  'long-neck'.  1890 
Century  Diet,  (citing  G.  Trumbull  iS88J,  LougH£i.&t  the 
pintail  duck,  Dafila  acitta. 

Long-necked,  <?.  Having  a  long  neck  (in 
various  senses)  :  used  j>/<r.  in  the  names  of  some 
animals. 

c  1605  DRAVTON  Man  in  3Ioonc  203  The  long  neck'd  Heruii 
there  waching  by  the  brim.  1689  Lond.  (,'az.  No.  2422/4 
A  slender  Hor»e,  5  years  old,  . .  long  neck'd,  thick  jaw'd. 
1707  Curios.  in  Hush.  <y  Ciard.  337  A  long-neck 'd  Vial,  like 
a  Matrass.  1835  MKS.  CAKIALE  Lett.  I.  27  The  thing  goes 
off  with  small  damage  to  even  a  long-necked  pur.se.  1854 
A.  ADAMS,  etc.  Man.  Xat.  Hist.  69  Long-necked  Tortoises 
(CJuiydtafi)*  1890  Daily  News  27  Sept.  2,  i  The  lung-necked 
will  rejoice  to  learn  that  collars  are  higher  than  ever.  1894 
Cosmopolitan  XVI.  344  Gracefully  long-necked  plesiosauri. 

IiOngneSS  V-nmV.  Now  rare.  [OK.  langnys, 
f.  lang  LONG  a.  +  ~nys  -XKSS.]  Length  (in  various 
senses);  long  continuance;  tprotractedness,  delay. 

c  1000  /Ki.rHic  Hoin,  II.  408  Bradny^s,  langnyss,  heahnyss 
and  deopnyss.  1340  Ayeiw,  105  J>et  uerste  word  ous  ssewej> 
^e  langnesse  of  his  eureblcuinge.  1398  TKLVISA  Barth.  DC 
/J.  A*.  XVMI.  XXL  (1495)  781  The  Camelion  is  a  beest  lyke 
tu  the  Cocadryll  and  is  dyuers  oonly  in  crokydnesse  of 
the  backe  and  in  longnesse  of  the  tayll,  1486  Bk.  St. 
.  I  Mans,  Her.  Cvijb,  And  it  be  dyuidid  after  the  longnes 
or  after  the  brodenes.  1579  FUSION  Ctticciard.  (i6:8J 
250  The  affaires  betweene  Caviar  and  the  French  King 
proceeded  with  so  great  a  longnesse.  1587  GoLDlMG  DC 
Mot-nay  Pref.  9,  1  shall  sometimes  be  long,  and  perad- 
venture  tedious  to  the  Reader,  . .  Hut  . .  in  this  longnesse  of 
mine,  I  straine  my  nature  to  apply  myselfe  to  all  men.  1616 
SURI-L.  iS:  MARKII.  Country  f'arnte  475  The  longnesse  of 
time  will  become  tedious.  1668  CL  LI-EI-I-LK  &  COLL  Barthol. 
Anat.  in.  viii.  148  It  is  slanting,  indifferently  hard,  round 
behind,  with  some  lungne*s.  16184  II.  MI-KL  Answer  254 
The  longness  of  the  lime.  1841  LAI  HAM  Eng.  Lang.  \\.  128 
The  Longness  or  Shortness  of  a  Vowel  or  Syllable  is  said  to 
be  its  Quantity.  1890  Temple  Bar  July  431  She  had  a 
curious,  opium-like  perception  of  time's  longness. 

Long-nosed,  a.  Having  a  long  nose:  used 
spt'c.  in  the  names  of  some  animals. 

1551  HtLOLTj  Longe  nosed,  aowtnstts.  1591  PI.KCIVALL 
Sp.  Diet.,  \arigmio,  long  nosed,  Xastitns.  1680  \Voou  Life 
14  June,  The  servitor  i-,  tall,  long-nosed,  flowing  hair  and 
slow  speech.  171*  AKUUTHNOT  John  Bull  lit.  vi,  A  little 
long-no.sed  thin  man.  1802  UINX.LKV  Aniin.  tiiog.  (1813)  I. 
508  The  Long-nosed  Tapir.  187.  Cassett's  A'at.  Hist.  I.  88 
The  Long-nosed  Monkey.  1897  Outing  (U.S.)  XXIX. 
3^7  'i  Copious  draughts  of  .saki,  which  steamed  in  a  Idlig- 
nosed  pot  overlaid  with  dragons. 

Longobard  flfggOTMud  ,  sb.  and  a.  [ad.  L. 
Longo&ard-i  (.see  LoMBABT>)J  ^LOMBAUK 

1598  GKLNLWLY  Tad  ins  Ann.  IT.  x.  fifij^l  48  The  Sem- 
nones  and  the  Longobards  tooke  pait.  1644  L\  I,LYN  Mem. 
(1857)  I.  155  The  barbarous  Goths  and  Lungubardb.  1707 
CiiAMHhRt.AYSE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  in.  iii.  --74  The  Law-,  of  the 
Longobards.  1839  fenny  Cy<.l.  XIV.  147  Luitprandus  . . 
the  mo>t  illustrious  of  the  Luu.^obaid  kin^.  1902  Union 
Mag.  May  214/3  There  is  no  single  trace  of  the  real  Gothic 
or  Longobard  style. 

So  Xiongoba*rcUan  si/.,  Lombard ;  Longoba'rdic 
a.,  Lombard ic. 

1846  GKOTE  £7mvi'II.i.  ,\.\.  113  notet  The  Longobardicjaw 
is  the  most  copious  of  all  the  barbaric  codes  in  us  provisions 
respecting  marriage.  1877  W.  _|OM-;S  FbjftnrirtfQS  A  large 
gold  thumb-ring  ..  on  which  is  engraved  the  letter  K1  of 
Longobardic  form.  1880  R.  R.  ANULUSON  tr.  J\ydberg's 
Tent.  Mythol.  67  From  that  day  the  Vinnillians  were  called 
Longobardlans — that  is  to  say  long-beards. 

Long  robe.  [Cf.  K  *^;M  dt  robbt  tongue, 
Lawyers,  Clerkes, Professors  of  Artes,  &c.'(Cotgr.).] 
Put  symbolically  for  :  The  legal  profession  ;  esp. 
in  gentlemen^  inent  members  of  the  long  robe  = 
lawyers,  barristers.  Also  fttfdf.«Ttl6  priesthoud 
or  ministry.  (Cf.  Gmvx  sb*  ^b.) 

1601  HOLLAND  riiny\.  jji  The  first  man  of  the  long  robe 
that  deuised  parks  as  well  for  the.se  bore;-,  as  for  other  deere 
and  sauagc  beasts,  was  Fulvius  Lippinus.  1642  G.  Mot's- 
TAGU  in  B&iclcHch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  VQS  The 
Houses.. have  likewise  appointed  a  Committee  uf  the  long 
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1    robe  to  declare  how  the  King  ought,  .by  the  law  to  pass 

,    those  Ordinances.     1680  Honest  Cavalier  6,  I  believe  there 

!    never  was  more  worthy  and  Loyal   Men  under  the  fcpg 

.    Robe,  than  there  is  in  this  Ape.    1712  AUBIMHNOT  John 

Bull  i.  xii.  They  were  the  aversion  of  the  Gentlemen  of  tin-- 

Long    Robe,  and   at   perpetual  war  with  all   the  countiy 

attorneys.      iy$a  FOOTK  Orators  i.  \Vks.  1799  I.  200  The 

two  orders  of  the  long  robe  next  demand  our  attention. 

i$iz  Stoning  Mag.  XXXIX.  42  A  source  of  much  profit  to 

tlie  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe.     1875  Punch  25  Dec.  266/1: 

The  long-lived  gentlemen  of  the  surplice  and  the  long  robe. 

+  b.   Long-robe-man.  a  lawyer,  banister.  Obs. 

1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  iv.  xv.  251   He.  .entertaines  a 

J  ustice  of  grave  carriage, . .  Perswading  the  Long-robe-men, 

and  his  daughter.     1659  Hurtoit's  Diary  (18281  IV.  434  All 

the  eminent  long-robe-inen.  except  Turner  and  Terrill,  wen: 

absent,  in  respect  uf  the  change  of  the  Chair. 

Long  run,  lo  ng-ruii.  (Also  Sc.  lang  run. 
laugrin.)  ljhr.  in  the  long  rtt/z,  in  earliest  use 

"\at  (///<•'}  long  run.  occas.  few,  f  upon  tJie  long  ntn  ; 
in  the  end  ;  when  things  have  run  their  full  course  ; 
as  the  ultimate  outcome  of  a  series  of  vicissitudes. 
(Cr?K  a  la  tongue.}  In  the  Sc.  examples :  At  last, 
al  the  end. 

1627  J.CAKTKK  Plain  Expos.  1 17  (F.  Hall)  At  the  long  run. 
1656  CKO.MWEI.I.  Speech  17  Sept.,  They  [the  discontented] 
mu>t  end  at  the  interest  of  the  Cavalier  at  the  long  run. 

1669  R.  MONTAGU  in  Buccleuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MS.S.  Comm.i 
L  459  At  long  run  he  will  make  his  fortune.    1681  T.  FI.AI- 
MAN  Hcraclitns  Kitten*  No.  i  (1713)  I.  4  There  is  neither 
Honour  nor  Kstate  to  be  got  by  Rebellion  at  the  long  run. 
172*    RAMSAY    Three   Bonnets   nt.   31    At  langrun    IJawsy 
vaik'd   his  een.     17/68  TUCKKK  Lt.  .\'<it.   I.   n.  xxviii.   205 
Prudence  and  steddiness  will  always  succeed  in  the  long 
run  better  than  folly  and  inconsideratenes-;.    1771  SMOI.LEI  r 
llninph.  Cl.  iS  July  i,  Humphry  is  certainly  the  north  star 
to  which  the  needle  of  her  affection  would  have  pointed  at 
th«  long  run.     1804  MAK.  EDGKWOKTH  Ccnfrast  ix,  At  the, 
long  run,  these  fellows  never  thrive.     1806  Jauiicson's  I'^/>. 
Ball.  I.  295  At  langrin,  \vi'  wax  in  and  rleechin',.  .She  kmi 
up  her  thrum  to  his  wab.   a  1814  Mana'uvring  n.  i.  in  AVrc 
Jirit.  Theatre  II.  89  That  is  but  a  bad  way  on  the  long  run. 
1818  COLKBRUOKIC  Import  Colon.  Corn  101  Upon  the  long 
run,  a  mean  value  is  received  for  the  average  of  crops. 
1824  UENTHAM  BL.  Fallacies  Wks.  1843  II.  426  To  labour 
at  the  long-run  under  an  imputation  that  is  not  just.     1842 
MKS.  CARLVI.E  Lett.  I.  156  Compromises  never  are  found  to 
answer,  I  think,  in  the  long  run.     1853  '  C.  BEDE  '  Verdant 
dreen  i.  vii,   He'll  find  it  all  right  in  the  long-run.     1898 
L.  STEPHEN  Stttd.  Biogr.   I.  v.   178  To  speak  freely  and 
openly  is  no  doubt  the  best  rule  in  the  lo^ig-run. 

So  f  Long-running-,  in  the  same  use. 

1528  ROY  AWi-  J/f  (Arb.)  48  Their  interrupcion  Shall 
lourne  to  their  destruccion  At  longe  runnynge  fynally. 
1661  BAXTER  Mor.  Prognost.  i.  xcv.  25  As  know  ing,  that  at 
lung-running,  its  only  Truth  that  will  stand  upper-most. 

1670  —  Cure  Ch.  Div.  150  At  the  long  running,  the  wound 
will  be  found  to  be  increased,   and  the  cure  the   harder 
because  of  the  delay. 

Longs,  adv*  and  prep.  Now  Sc.  or  dial.  Also  5 
louges,  6  St\  langis,  -ous,  9  .SV.  langs.  [f.  LUXG 
-f  adverbial  s.  Cf.  MHG.  langes  some  time  before  ; 
Du.  laiigs  prep.,  along.] 

f  A.  aifo.  Long  (aj;o).  Obs. 

1450   LOSEIJCM   Grail  Hi.  748,  I    Entrede  Into  5oure 
Castel  Not  lunges  Agon. 

B.  prep.  Along,  alongside. 

[(•  1275  LAY.  19677  In  lunges  [c  1205  on  longen]  banestrete.] 
1513  DoOOLAi  *Kncis  ill.  iv.  134  And,  langis  the  channel,.. 
J  he  Actiane  gemmis  and  sportis  did  assay.  Ibid.  vii.  xii. 
ico  Thai  that  duellis  langis  the  chyll  river  Of  Anyene.  1535 
Aberdeen  Keg.  XV.  639  (Jam.)  Als  gud  hagyng  throucht 
the  cloi&s  &  langous  the  hous  syd.  18. .  D.  NICOLSON  MS. 
Coll.  Caithness  tt'ffnts  »E.  D.  !>.>,  Lan^s,  along. 

Longsaddle,  -settle,  vais.  LAN<;.SIHTLE  dial. 
Longsaugh,  variant  of  IA'NGSOUGHT. 
Longshaiiks  Oc'rjjxrjks).     [See  SHANK  $b^\ 

1.  A  nickname  given  to  lidward  I  of  England  on 
account  of  liis  long  legs. 

[13..  P.  UK  LANUTOJ  i  Chron.  (Rull^  II.  204  Lewelin..£ 
David  son  frcre,  unt  perdu  manaiitie,  Cil  od  le  lunge  jambe* 
de  tut  er^l  sei-.it.  ''.  1306  /'('/.  Songs  (Camden)  -j-'j  \\'hil  him 
la^teth  the  lyf  with  the  longe  shunke?.  1556  Chron.  (,'>'. 
J-'riitm  (Camden)  4  Kynge  lid  ward  the  fur^t,  that  wa,~. 
callyd  kinge  Kdward  with  the  long^liaii^ke.-,.]  1590  MAH- 
LO«'t  Etiw.  //,  111.  ii.  \'£  Great  Kdward  LongAbaoKs'  i?>bUc. 
1596  D.M.HVMi'i.u  tr.  Leslies  Hist.  Scot.  vi.  34,-  I'.dwai'i 
King  of  Ingland  frome  his  lang  leggiscallid  Lang-schanki-.. 

,     1603  DKAYIOS  tiitrons'  Wars  11.  .\.\.\.  34  Gieat  I-;int,aster . . 

i  Canst  thou  thy  oath  to  Longsliancks  thus  forget  t  <i  1661 
I-'l  LLtK  ll\>rthicst  Westminster  (iSn*  II.  104  He  was 

1    Mirnamed  I.ongshanks,  his  step  being  another  man's  stride. 

2.  A  stilt  or  long-legged  plover. 

1817  T.   KORSTKR  Obscnt.  .V*(r/.  Hist.  Swalloiu  So  C/t<i> 
•     radr'ms  hintantopns*    Longleggedplover,   Longshanks,  or 
Longlegs.     1831  A.  \\'ii,s(ix  K:  BOMAPAIITI  Amcr.  Ornith. 
III.  77^i'he  name  by  which  this  bird  is  known  on  the  sea- 
coast  is  the  stilt  or  tilt,  or  long-shanks. 

IiO'ng-shore,  attrib.  phr.  ($h*}  [Aphetic  f. 
ALOKOBHORS.] 

1.   Existing  on  or  frequenting  the  shore;  found  ur 
employed  along  tlie  ^hore. 
Often  contemptuous  as  applied  to  men. 
1822  Blackiv.  Mttg.  XI.  432  note,  The  function^  of  a  Luiig- 
shoie  lawyer.     1837  Lett.fr.  Madras  (1843)  72  St.  Tliumi:  i> 
'     not  thought  healthy  the  whole  year  through,   becau.se  the 
|    '  long-.^hore  winds  '..are  more  felt.   1837  M. \UKYA  i  -  Dog-Jiend 
1    xiv,  Sort   of   half-bred,    long-shut e  chap.      1855   KINGSLIY 
!     Westiu.  Ho!  i.  (iSBi)  I.  n  S'our  rascally  longshore  vermin, 
who  get  five  pounds  out  of  this  captain,    and   ten    uut  of 
that,  and  let  him  t-ail  without  them  after  all.     1888  Avgoiy 
Apr.  ^77  Within  ta:>y  reach  of  the  coast,  wheie  the  'long 
bhoic '  herrings  abound. 


LONGSHOREMAN. 

2.  &b.  A  longshoreman,  rare. 

1857  KINGSLICV  Two  }'.  Ag<r  I.  82  Out  of  the  way  ycu 
loafing  long-shores  ! 

Lo  iigslioremaii.    [f-  prec.  +  MAN  sb.]    One 

«who  frequents,  or  is  employed  along,  the  shore; 

e.g.  a   man   engaged    in    loading   and    unloading 

cargoes,  or  in  fishing  for  oysters,  etc.  along  the 

shore. 

18..  MRS.  H.  E.  Sroi  -FORD  Pilot's  Il't/i,  He  would  sooner 
turn  longshoreman  and  sweep  a  crossing,  1883  Chain/*. 
y>~nl.  20  Jan.  33/2  His  [the  old-fashioned  sailor's]  oaths 
were  appalling  to  'long-shore  men.  1888  UuYcii  A  liter. 
Cowmiv.  III.  .\(i  234  The  longshore  men,. .an  important 
element  in  this  great  port,  and  a  dangerous  element  wher 
ever  one  finds  them. 

t  Long-side,  a.  Obs.  [For  earlier  long  and 
side\  cf.  Sii>K<z.]  Of  garments  :  Long  and  sweeping. 

1599  MASSINUUU,  etc.  Old  Law  \\.  i,  Thast  beene  so  us'd 
to  wide  long  side  things,  that.. I  shall  have  the  waste  of 
my  Dublet  He  upon  my  buttocks.  111653  t'OUGE  Com  in. 
Hcb.  vii.  (1655)  150  Runners. .use  to  gird  up  their  long-side 
garments. 

i  Long-sided,  a.  Obs.     Having  long  sides. 

14..  Ra&ntan  Roll  72  in  Haxlitt  E.  F.  F.  11864)  72  And 
at  revell  for  to  se  yo\v  hoppe,  Vs  joy  y-now  so  ye  your 
lyggus  streyne  J  \'e  lade  longe  sydyde  as  a  loppe.  1664 
BLTLER  //nd.  n.  i.  45  There  is  a  tall  long-sided  Dame  ISut 
wondrous  light'  ycleped  Fame. 

Long-sighted, 

1.  Having  '  long  sight'  (see  I,o.\<;  a.  18);  capa 
ble  of  distinguishing  objects  clearly  at  a  distance 
but  not  close  at  hand;  hypermetropic. 

6*1790  IMI.SOM  Si/t.  Art  i.  208  The  short-sighted,  .can  di.->- 
tinguish  much  smaller  objects  than  long-sighted  people. 
1829  AW.  rhilos.)  Optics  xvii.  46  (\J.  K.  SO  When  the  eye 
loses  the  power  of  accommodating  itself  to  near  objects,  the 
person  is  said  to  be  longsighted.  1833  N.  AKSOIT  J'/ysiis 
(ed.  5)  II.  228  After  middle  age,  most  persons  become  more 
or  less  long-sighted.  1869  H.  USSHKK  in  £?i.tf.  Meek.  10  I  >er. 
295/1  He  is  long-sighted  looking  forward  and  short-sighted 
looking  upward. 

2.  jig.  Able  to  see  far  ahead  ;  having  great  fore 
sight  ;  far-seeing. 

1791  (iiuiioN  Antobiog.  (1896)  341  note^  The  judicious  lines 
in  which  Pope  answers  the  objection  of  his  long-sighted 
friend.  1855  CJKOTK  Greece  \\.  xcv.  XII.  443  Throughout 
the  whole  carter  of  Demosthenes,  .we  trace  the  same  com 
bination  of  earnest  patriotism  with  wise  and  long-sighted 
policy.  1901  Speaker  3  Nov.  204/2  Such  a  city  would  have 
been  distinguished  for  long-sighted  prudence. 

Hence  Long-sightedness. 

1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  $  7:.r/.  Philos.  II.  xvii.  295  Long 
sightedness  may  be  acquired  :  for. .  those  that  are  habituated 
to  look  at  remote  objects,  are  generally  long-sighted.  1832 
Nat.  Philos.,  Ace.  Xewt.  Opt.  i.  3  (L*.  K.  S.)  He  showed  that 
those  defects  which  are  called  long-sightedness,  and  short 
sightedness,  proceeded  from  too  small  or  too  great  a  refracting 
power  in  the  eye.  1864  PUSKV  Lect.  Daniel  vii.  41;;  Tn 
discern  their  [events]  purport  and  tendencies  from  the  first, 
is  the  province  of  human  long-sightedness 

IiOngSome  (]f>Tgsom),  a.  Now  chiefly  dial. 
and  arch.  Forms:  i  longsurn.  1-4,  6  Sc.  ling- 
sum,  (2  lonsum,  6  St.  layngsum,  7  longsom  . 
6-  longsome,  St.  langsome.  [OE.  langsum,  f. 
lang  Lost;  a.  +  -sum  -SOMK.  Cf.  OS.  /angsaiit 
(Du.  langzaam\  OIIG.,  MHO.  lancsam  (j.  lang- 
saiii}.']  Long,  lengthy;  long-lasting;  csp. tediously 
long;  •(•  tardy,  dilatory,  slow. 

/>Mwutf({jr.)  134  Wa:s  ba;t  Re  win  to  strung,  Ia5  and  long- 
sum,  c  sooo  Sax.  Leeehd,  II.  210  ponne  seo  unxefelde 
aheanlung  j»a;re  Hfre  to  langsiun  wyriV  c  1175  Lamb,  lloin. 
in  pa  dusian  him  M'ulen  efre  adredan  elles  ne  bid  his 
rixlunge  lie  fest  ne  lonsum.  .1300  Cursor  M.  1:8471,  I  hauc 
balden  quui  i  was  sett  langsum  setes  at  my  mete,  c  137$  ^'l'- 
Leg.  Saints  \.\vii.  (Machorf  1-37  It  ware  langsum  for  to  say 
thewondir  hat  god  in  |>c  way  wrocht.  1513  DoUGLAS.-&«m 
i\'.  Prol.  i3jOuhatLs  botturment,all  bis  langsum  fair,  Begun 
with  feir,  and  endit  in  dispair?  iS3S  STEWART  Cron.  Scot. 
(1858)  II.  3  With  soir  truvell  tliun  bailh  wiih  barne  and_wyfc, 
Kicht  inony  da  leidand  ane  lang^vim  lyfe.  1563  \\iN3r,  r 
Four  S  coir  Th  re  Quest.  Wks.  iSS8  L  60  We  ar  ulTendit  be 


, 

your  calling.  (11656  UP.  HALL  Rent.  Wks.  (16601  401  To 
demonstrate  this  in  particulars,  were  a  long-some  ta*k. 
1661-2  MAKVKLL  Corr.  xxxiv.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  78  You  may 
perhaps  think  us  longsome  in  gluing  you  an  account  of 
your  businesse.  6-1704  PKIUK  Henry  <y  Emma  371  We 
tread  with  weary  steps  the  longsome  plain.  1728  RAMSAY 
Lure  55  She  is  not  langsome  In  taking  captives.  1842 
MBS.  F.  TKOU.OPI:  Visit  Italy  I.  i.  4  The  longsome  interval 
between  leaving  Paris  and  arriving  at  Lyons.  1859  HELPS 
Friends  in  C.  Ser.  n.  II.  ii.  -27  Men  contrive  to  make  their 
pleasures  as  dull,  longsome,  and  laborious  as  any  part  uf 
their  daily  task-work.  1861  W.  BARSKS  in  Mac/tt.  ffa$ 
June  135  Many  a  cheek  has  been  paled  .  .  by  longsome  hours 
of  over-work.  1893  STKVICNSON  Catriona  87  The  way  there 
was  a  little  luiigsome. 


LongSOXUely  (l^ijsamU),  adv.  [f.  prec.  •+ 
-LY'A  OK.  langsumlice  (Sweet).]  t**or  long; 
f  tardily  ;  lengthily  and  tediously. 

1456  SIK  C).  HAVI;  Law  of  Anus  (S.  T.  S.)  301  That  thai 
may  nucht  endure  the  weris  la^sumly.  c  1610  SIK  J.  MKL- 
VIL  Mem.  (1623)  i5s  As  he  was  making  his  preparations  too 
lon^sumly  and  slowly  in  Dundie.  1834  Q.  Rev.  L.  5^7 
I'Lhey]  expatiate  ^u  MongMjmely'  on  com,  currency,  or 
corporations,  that  [etc.]. 

Lo'UgSOineness.  ff.  as  prec.  +.-SESS.]  Tedious 
len^thincss  ;  t  tardiness  (Sc.\ 

a  looo   Ji'A1.   /V.    .\x.    4    (Spelmaa)    Lan^umnys>e   daja. 
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1597  JAS-  I  Dxmonol.  18  Considering  the  Iong->omenesse  of 
the  labour  [etc.],  1601  J.  Wni-:i-.LtK  Treat.  Loiniu.  57  Such 
was  the  longsomenes  of  Keturne,  and  the  badness  of  the 
time  at  that  instant.  1687  in  Shields  Faitftf.  Contend.  1 17^0^ 
•j8g  We.,  must  in  treat  yuur  favour,  .for  our  longsomeness  in 
sending.  18341^.  Kcv.  L.  5^7  The  first,  .of  these  objections 
is  the  length  of  the  Sunday  morning  service — the  *  long- 
someness  ',  as  Archdeacon  Herens  terms  |t.  1887  Sat.  i\cv. 
i  Jan.  IQ  A  pretty  scene,  but  Miperfluous,  and  producing  no 
other  effect  than  that  of  longsomeness. 

Longsoughtj  variant  of  Li'NGSot'GHT. 

t  Longst,  pn-p  Cl>s.  Also  6  longest,  St. 
langest.  [Aphetic  f.  ALOXGST.]  Along. 

<E  1578  LINUES..W  (Pitscottiei  Chi-on.  Scot.  (S.  'J'.  S.)  II.  165 
They  sould.  .gang  langej-t  the  cost  to  Sanctandrois  and  syne 
toCouper.  1585  BURROGH  Jrnl.  in  £t'j'c«/«*CVrr.(Canjden) 
464  With  these  4  ve^ell.i  my  lord  and  the  rest  passed  from 
Flushinge ., longest  by  2  fly-boat es  of  warr,  ..  into  Midle- 
broughe  havon.  1591  (HJKKNK  Farw.  to  Folly  (1617)  D.^b, 
Her  shape  was  passing  tall,  Diana  like,  when  longst  the 
l.awnes  she  goes.  1591  SYi.vi-.STiiK  l)n  Bartas  ).  i.  16  Hut 
'longst  the  shore  with  sails  of  Faith  must  coast,  a  1649 
DKCMM.  o-i--  HAVVIH.  Foetus  Wks.  (1711)  22  When  Venus, 
longst  that  plain,  Tin's  Pai  ian  Adun  saw. 

Long  standing. 

1.  Continuance  for  a  long  time  in  a  settled  and 
recognized  position,  rank,  etc.  Chielly  in  phr.  of 
long  standing. 

1601  SIK  W.  CoRNU'Au  is  F.ss.  n.  xxix.  (1631)  36  Their  discent 
..from  families  of  long  standings.  1678  1U  \v.\x  Fiigr.  i. 

C.P.S.)  83  This  Fair  therefore  is  an  An'.ient  thing,  of  long 


standing.  1713  dnardiait  1.1756)  I.  .\.\ix.  124  Mothers  of 
lung  standing,  undeslgning  maids,  and  contented  widows. 
1833  Hr.  MAKIINEAU  Berkeley  \.  ii.  24  A  favorite  of  longer 
standing  was  in  every  body's  thoughts  for  at  least  three  week*. 
1844  DICKLSS  Mart.  Chuz. : xxiv,  Thomas  is  a  friend  of  mine, 
of  rather  long-standing.  1855  MACAUI.AY  Hist.  Eng.  ,\i\. 
I V-  353  He  t  ween  him  and  the  licensers  there  was  a  feud  of 
long  standing. 

2.  attrib.  or  com  pound  adj. 

1871  JAMKS  Duty  .y  Doctrine  20  The  afflictions  of  many 
upright,  deserving,  poor,  long-standing  curates.  1878  HROWN- 
]\c;  Poets  Crolsic  cxxxii,  La  Rogue. .  Had  a  long-standing 
little  debt  to  pay.  1888  HTK< JON  T-wek't'Cid.  Men  II.  \i.  336 
He  determined  to  carry  into  effect  a  long-standing  wish  to 
have  a  parish  '  Mission'.  1898  Allbntfs  Syst.  Med.  V.  655 
It  [i.  e.  splenic  enlargement  |  is  greatest  in  long-standing 
cases.  1900  LongmatCs  ^l(tg-  I^ec.  139  They  Imd  a  long 
standing  account  to  settle  with  these  bush  heathen. 

Longstwayes,  -wise:  sec  LONGWAYS,  -\VISE. 
Long  sufferance,  arch.  -  next. 

1526  nigr.  l\-rf.  i\\'.  de  \V.  1531)  109  LonganimUie,  yl  is 
longe  sunraunce.  1526  TINDAI.I;  Ri>in.  ii.  4  Despise:: t  thou 
the  riches  off  his  ..  longe  sufferance  Ii6n  lony  suffering]? 
1548-9  ( M ar. i ' />/•.  (*<«//.  frayer^  CotltwilMtion^  Obstinate 
synners  ..  which  despised  the  goodnesse,  pacience,  «s:  long 
Mifferaunce  of  god  |>o  in  1552-1662!.  1621  AISSWOKTH 
Annot.  rcntat.,Cicn.  \i.  3  This  long-sufferance  of  God  the 
Apostle  mentioneth  in  i  Pet. 3. 19,  20,  1667  MII.ION  /'.  /.. 
ill.  198  This  my  lung  sufferance  and  my  day  of  grace. 
01776  WASHINGTON'  in  Bancroft  Hist.  L'.S.  >iS70i  VI.  Ivii. 
496  The  long-sufferance  of  the  army  is  almost  exhausted. 
1813  SCOT  i1  Rokt'i>y  iv.  ,\.\iv,  Long-sufferance  is  one  path 
to  heaven.  i864'l'i:NNYsoN  En.  Anitn  467  Trjing  his  truth 
and  his  long-sufferance, 

ZiOng- Suffering,  sb.  Patient  endurance  of 
provocation  or  trial ;  longanimity. 

1526  TINDAI.I:  Cm  I.  v.  L-J  The  frute  off  the  sprcle  is,  luvc, 
iuye,  peace,  longe  suflferynge  [so  Covertlale  ;  Luther  has 
la,ngmuthigkcit\.  1 1$*9  —  rfvf.  to  Kxotl.  11884)  16^  Marke 
the  longesoferinge  and  softc  pacience  of  Moses.  1597  f. 
PAYNE  Royal  Exch.  39  Cease  thy  admirations  on  Clods 
longe  suffrings  and  provident,  neyther  mervell . .  why  God 
delayeth  his  help.  1611  UIUM-;  ROM.  ii.  4.  a  1729  J.  ROGERS 
19  6>r///. (17 55)  351  His  Forbearance  and  Long-suffering  will 
not  endure  lor  ever.  1854  J.  -S.  C.  ABHOTT  Napoleon  11855) 
I.  viii.  154  Nupoleun,  who  was  by  no  means  distinguished 
for  meekness  and  long-suffering.  1860  TKKNCII  Scnn.  II  Vj/w. 
Abb,  xx.\.  339  Long-suffering)  ur  slowness  to  anger. 

Long-suffering,  a.  Ikarintj;  provocation  or 
trial  with  patience. 

1535  Covi-;uDAMi  Exod.  xxxiv.  6  Lorde  Lorde,  God,  merci- 
full  and  gracious,  and  longe  >ufferinge.  1611  Uiiii.F  2  /V/. 
iii.  9  The  Lorde.  .is  long-suffring  to  v>-ward.  1687  DKVULN 
Hindffr.  in.  276  And  grant  ungrateful  friends  a  lengthened 
space  To  implore  the  remnants  of  long-suffering  grace. 
1837  W.  IK\  ING  Capt.  llonnl-rillc  \.  .-09  They  showed  them- 
i-elves  ..  as  brave  and  skilful  in  w.ir  as  they  had  been  mild 
and  long-suffering  in  peace.  1860  Pusiiv  Mln.  /*«*//£.  374 
God  can  be  long-suffering,  because  He  can,  whenever  He 
sees  good,  punish.  1900  .S/frtXvr  8  Sept.  615/1  Henry  the 
Sixth's  longsuffering  (Jueen  rested  here  awhile. 

Hence  Longsu'fiferiiig-ly  ath\ 

1891  L.  KiiiTH  Lost  Illusion  \.  iii.  54  Prise  ill  a  bore . .  long- 
Mitferingly  with  this  mild  pursuit. 

Long  SWOrd.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  A  sword  with 
a  long  cutting  blade.  Often  jig.  or  allusive. 
Also  transl.  of  the  cognomen  (AF.  Longespei}  of 
William,  son  of  Henry  II  and  Fair  Rosamond. 

1593  G.  HAKVEY  Fierce  s  Supa:  Wks.  (Gro^art)  II.  129 
Shall  I  ..tell  thee,  where  thy  slashing  Long-sword  commeth 
short?  1590  MASSINGKK,  etc.  Old  Law  \\\.  ii,  Here's  long- 
sword,  your  Lttt  weapon.  1607  MIUDLKTOS  Pfautix  F  i  b, 
A  Writ  of  Delay,  Long-sword.  Scandala  Magnatum,  Ilacke- 
sword.  1612  DBAYTOM  Poly-oik,  xvm.  170  With  Long-sword 
the  braue  sonne  of  beautious  Rosamond,  ti  1616  B&AUM.  fc 
KL.  Coxcomb  v.  i,  Provide  pen  and  inke  to  take  their  Con- 
febsions,  and  my  long  sword,  I  cannot  tell  what  danger  wee 
may  meete  with. 

Lo'ng-tail. 

1.  A  long-tailed  animal,  lormcrly  a  dog  or  noise 
with  the  tail  uncut,  cut  and  long-tail :  see  C  ft 
ppL  a.  9;  fig.  in  the  sense  'riff-raff  vcf.  quot. 
(2-1700  here  and  BOB-TAIL). 


LONG-TONGUE. 

'  1575-1699  [>cc  CUT  /*//.  a.  <,)•  >6oa  -2nd  /V.  Return  fr. 
Farnass.  \\~.  i.  1509  He  hath  l.e>towed  an  ounce  of  Tobacco 
vpon  vs,  and  as  long  as  it  lasts,  come  cut  and  long-taile, 
weele  spend  it  as  liberally  for  his  sake,  a  1700  Ii.  Ii.  Diet. 
Cant.  Ovrc,  Riff-raff,.  .Tagrag  and  Long-tail.  1865  Daily 
Tel.  17  Oct.  5/1  Ten  brace  more  or  less  of  'longtails1  [  — 
pheasants).  1900  It'cstm.  Caz.  20  June  4/2  The  farmer 
wants  to  sell  his  horse  as  a  '  long-tail ',  and  the  military 
authorities  would  prefer  not  to  receive  it  till  it  is  (i\e 
or  six. 

b.  A  long-tailed  duck. 

1837  SWAISSON  Xat.  Hist.  Birds  II.  189  lleralda^  or  the 
long-tails. 

2.  A  nickname  for :  f\  a.  A  native  of  Kent.  Obs. 
In  allusion  to  the  jocular  imputation   that  the  people  ot" 

Kent  had  tails  I  of.  qtiot.  a  1661) ;  the  French  made  the  samu 
accusation  against  Knglishmen  generally. 

[1617  MOKVSON  Itin.  HI.  53  The  Kentish  men  of  old  ut:n:* 
sayd  to  have  tayles,  because  trafficking  in  the  Ixnv-Couii' 
tries,  they  never  paid  full,  .but  still  left  some  part  unpaid.] 
1628  Robin  Gooafcllow,  his  mad  Frankes  (Percy  Socj  4 
They  ever  after  were  called  Kentish  Long-tayles.  Ibid.  5 
Truly,  sir,  sayd  my  hoastesse,  I  thinke  we  are  called  Long- 
tayles,  by  reason  our  tales  are  long,  that  we  use  to  pas>e 
the  time  withal  1,  and  make  our  stives  merry.  1656  SIK  .1. 
M  I'iSNis  &.  J.  SMI  i  n  Mifsaruni  D elicits  7  Which  still  stamK 
as  a  Monument,  Call'd  Long-taile,  from  the  Man  of  Kent. 
1659  HOWKI.I.  /,(.p.f.,  F.ng.  Frov.  21  Kssex  Calfs.  Kt-ntish 
Long-taiU,  Yorkshire  Tikes.  n  1661  I-'UI.LI-.K  // 'orl/iica, 
AVw/(i8n)  I.  486  '  Kentish  Long-Tailes  \. .  It  happened 
in  an  English  Village  where  Saint  Austin  was  preaching, 
that  the  Pagans  therein  did  beat  and  alni>e  both  him  and 
Ins  associates,  opprobrtously  tying  Ki>h-tails  to  their  l,:n  k- 
sides;  in  revenge  whereof  an  impudent  Author  relatetli  .. 
how  such  Apptndanta  grew  to  the  hind-parts  of  all  ih.ii 
(ieneration.  1701  'J'.  UHOWN  Ads-id1  in  Coll.  Fot-tas  ic-t 
We,  the  Long  HeatK  of  (mlliani, .  .Tu  the  Long-Tail>  ut 
Kent,  by  the^  l'ix'>cnts  .-end  Greeting. 

b.  A  Chinaman. 

1867  in  SMYTH  Sailors  \\'erd-bk. 

3.  Tobacco-manitf. 

1839  'JosEi'H   KUMK'  Paper  c-n    Tol-.i.co  119  The  manu- 
;     facturers   tried  them  with  a  sauiple  of  rttuniM  under  the 
name  of  long-tails. 

4.  attrib.    =  next. 

1848  C.  A.  JOHNS  ll'eek  at  LLard  .^7  Longtail  'lit 
(Tarns  Cattdatit$\  1855  OGILYM',  Suppl.,  Long-tail,  a. 
lL-i\ing  thu  tail  uncut,  a?  a  dog. 

Long-tailed,  • 

1.  Having  a  lony  tail. 

1500-20  DtxnAii  Foi-iHs  .\.\,\ii.  17  Ane  lang  taild  bei>t  and 
grit  with  all.  1567  Glide  ft  C,odlic  Hal/.  iS.  T.  S.)  ^02  Thair 
lanK  taillit  gownc.  1718  PKIOK  Solomon  I.  178  'J  he  crested 
snake,  and  long-tailed  crocodile.  1859  lli-o.  Ki.ior  .-/.  l>cdc 
v.  The  striped  waistcoat,  long-tailed  co:it,  and  low  top-boots. 
1896  Fctcrson  31  ag.  Jan.  6i'/'i  '  shall  have  it  printed  in  the 
old-fashioned  way,  long-tailed  s  and  all.  1897  MAUV  Kixcs- 
1.1  v  //'.  Africa  iyfl  Long-tailed  Adoonia  canoes. 
b.  spec,  in  names  of  animals. 

1752  J.  Hn.i,  tJisf.  Animals  544  The  lung-tailed  FelU,  \\  lib 
pencilled  tars.  1766  I'KNSASI  Zool.  (17761  II.  507  IMHU 
tailed  Duck.  1774  (1.  Win  1 1;  Sellwrnc  xli.  ic6  The  delicate 
long-tailed  titmouse.  1831  A.  WILSON  &  UONAI-AK  i  K  Amer. 
Ornith.  III.  233  Anns  slacinlis. .  Long-tailed  duck.  1868 
WOOD  Homes  without  //.  ?viii.  23^  Long-tailed  Huniming 
\X\rA(Tr0chilnsjH>lytiinis).  1899  ll'estin.  (,'«.;.  13  Sept.  1/3 
Another  beautiful  hutterfly^the  long-tailed  blue. 

2.  Of  words:  Having  a  long  termination,   f  Also 
applied  to  a  long-winded  speech,  jocular. 

1549  Compl.  Scot.  Prol.  16  Thir  lang  lailit  vurdi>,  (.<<«• 
tit>bal>iintui\,  .in nuwcrabi Hints,  a  1670  SCALDING  'I  ronb. 
Clins.  I  iSpalding  Club  1851)  II.  262  It  is  said  thib  long 
taillit  snpplicattoun  wes  wtill  hard  of  by  the  bretheren  of 
the  general  assembly.  1767  A.  CAMHIKI.I.  Lcxiph.  (.1774)  87 
Hard  long-tailed  words  drawn  from  the  (Jreek  and  Latin 
languages.  1817  J.  II.  FKLKL  A".  Arthur  i.  vi.  With  lung- 
tailed  word?,  in  osity  and  atioit.  1854  MRS.  M.  HOI.MI.S 
Tempest  ft  Sunshine  20  She  was  ;-o  heartily  tired  of  it>  long 
tailed  verbs.  1902  Fall  Mall  C,.  4  Jan.  6,3  Would  not  the 

combination— Demont- Breton- Worms-Baretta— be  a  little 
long-tailed,  >ay,  for  a  \i>iung  card? 

Long  Tom. 

1.  A  name  for  a  gun  of  large  si/e  and  long  uinge. 
1867  SMYIII  Sailors  ll'oi'd-l'k.)  Long  Tom,  or  Long  Tout 

'J'ttfKs,  pieces  of  lengthy  urdnunce  fur  cha>ei>,  8:c.  1897 
//  'estin.  Ga.;.  13  Apr.  5/1  One  of  the  white  twin>,  familiarly 
known  as  'Long  Toms',  from  the  Cantfer'tfiftvit  burl.-ettc. 
1900  Daily  Xeivs  7  Mar.  2/6  Four  '  Lung  Tom:. ',  or  Canct 
guns  of  the  type  known  as  the  *  155  long '. 

2.  A  kind  of  gold-washing  cradle. 

1855  F.  MAKKYAT  Ultus.  ft  Molehills  \\v.  -.-62  They  [miner>] 
return  to  their  camps  and  long  toms  \joot-n.  gold  wabhers]. 
1874  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mincs.^-  .Mining  18.  1890  Golden 
•South  166  The  real  'Long  Tom*  or  cradle  \\a*  a  narrow 
trough  iilled  with  earth,  into  which  water  flowed  ;  thecradle 
was  rocked,  and  the  gold  washed  from  the  earth  fell  into  a 
tin  dish. 

3.  dial.  A  name  for  certain  animals  (see  qnots.). 


1854  Miss  BAKHR  Northampt.  Gloss.,  Long  Tom*  the 
long-tailed  titmouse,  Parvus coMffatUS,  1883  E.  P.  RAMSAY 

Food  Fishes  A".  S.  li'ales  29  (Fish.  Exhib.  Publ.)  There  are 
three  or  four  species  of  Belone  on  our  coast,  all  known  under 
the  name  of*  Long  Toms  '  by  the  fishermen. 

Lo'ng-toiigue.  A  person  or  thing  with  a 
(  long  tongue  . 

1.  a.  A  small  bird  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
?  Obs.  b.  dial.  The  wryneck. 

1731  MKULUY  AVAV*  Cafe  G.  Hof>c  II.  155  There  i;>  a 
little  bird  at  the  Cape  for  which  I  know  no  otlief  name  than 
what  the  Caye  European^  give  it,  which  is  Long  Tongue. 
1772-84  COOK  \~oy.  ti7yo1  III.  9^7  The  long-tongue  i^  about 
the  si/e  of  a  bull-finch,  and  hi;,  tongue  is  nut  only  very  long, 
but  said  to  be  as  hard  as  iron.  1837  MACGILLIVKAY  Hist. 

'     Brit.  Birds  III.  100  The  Wryneck.    Emmet-hunter.   Long- 
tongue.     1843  Fenny  Cycl.  XXVII.  50^/3  The  Wryneck  is 

i    the..  Long-Tongue.,  of  the  modern  British. 


LONG-TONGUED. 

2.  A  chatterer,  blab. 

1847  in  H.\i  \.\\\  LI. i..  1877  .V.  IV.  Line.  Gloss.)  Long-tongue, 
tit  a  tale-bearer. 

Long-tongued,  a.  Having  a  *  long  tongue  ' ; 
having  much  to  say  ;  chattering,  babbling. 

i$53  Rt'spnblica  (Brandl)  in.  vi.  84  A  dauchter  eke  he  hath 
. .  As  vnhappie  a  longtounged  girle  as  can  be.  1593  SHAKS. 
^  lien.  /•"/,  11.  ii.  102  Why  how  now  long-tongu'd  Warwick, 
dare  you  speak?  i6o<  flmv  Choose  Good  IViJe  03,  She 
blusht  &  said  that  long  tongu'd  men  would  tell.  1737 
RAMSAY  Sc.  Prw.  (1797)  56  Lang  tongu'd  wives  gae  lang 
wi'  bairn.  iSiSScoir  Old  )  fort,  vi,  The  foul  fa*  ye.,  for  a 
lang-tongued  wife.  1880  Miss  UKAUDON  Just  as  I  am  xii, 
You  didn't  ought  to  give  heed  to  a  long-tongued  fellow  like 
Jebb,  a  man  that  must  be  talking. 

Longue,  obs.  form  of  LUNG. 

I]  Longueur  (lohgoi).  [Fr.  =  length.]  A  lengthy 
or  tedious  passage  of  writing. 

1821  BYRON  Juan  in.  .\c\ii,  I  know  that  what  our  neigh 
bours  call  '  longueurs ',  (We've  not  so  good  a  word,  but  have 
the  thinji,). .  Form  not  the  true  temptation  which  allures 
The  reader.  1887  DOWDEM  Life  Shelley  I.  v.  iSj  Admir 
able  moralists,  no  doubt,  were  Fenelon  and  Marmontel,  but 
there  are  longueurs  in  their  writings. 

Longueville  'longv/'l).  Also  Longavil.  [Prob. 
from  the  surname  Longueville ;  for  its  existence  in 
.Scotland  cf.  Henry's  IValhuc  x.  789.]  The  name 
of  a  kind  of  pear. 

1683  ].  REID  Scots  Gardener  (1756)  101  No  Pear  holds 
well  on  it  [the  quince],  that  I  have  tried,  excepting  the  Red 
Pear,  Achan,  and  Longevil.  1817  P.  NKII.I,  Horticulture 
in  Kdin.  Encyfl.  11830)  XL  211/2  The  Longueville  is  very 
generally  spread  over  the  northern  part  of  Britain,  wher*2 
aged  trees  of  it  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ancient 
monasteries. 

Long-waisted,  • 

1.  Having  a  long  waist,  as  a  person,  a  ship,  etc. 

1653  R.  SASIJERS  t'kyslogn.  185  Slender,  long-wasted,  and 
not  corpulent.  1676  ETHKKKDOJC  Man  of  Mode  in.  ii,  It 
makes  me  show  long-waisted,  and,  I  think,  slender.  1694 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2965/4  A  young  Bay  Mare,  ..long  wasted 
and  weak  Pasturn.  1826  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  ir. 
214  Her  long-waisted  pigeon-breasted  gown.  1897  All- 
bntfsSyst.  Mtd.  III.  589  The  thorax  appears  to  be  unduly 
long  and  narrow,  and  the  patients  describe  themselves  as 
'  long- waisted '. 

1 2.  Jig.  Easy ;  loose.   Ol>s. 

1647  WARD  Simp.  CobUr  24,  I  shall.. borrow  a  little  of 
their  [women's]  loose  tongue  Liberty,  and  mispend  a  «  ord  or 
two  upon  their  long-wasted,  but  short-skirted  patience. 
« 1658  CLF.VKLA.ND  Lenten  Litany  \.  jv,  From  a  Parliament 
long-wasted  Conscience,  Lifara  wrv,  Xc.  —  Square  Cap  iv, 
Next  comes  the  Puritan  in  a  Wrought-Cap,  With  a  long- 
wasted  Conscience  towards  a  Sister. 

•t'Longway.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  LONG  a.  +  WAY.] 
A  long  road  or  causeway. 

1617  in  Crt.  fy  Times  Chas.  I  (1848)  I.  29 ;  They  took  ihe 
Knglish  at  an  advantage,  when  they  were  engaged  in  a 
narrow  longway,  going  towards  the  bridge  of  the  Isle  de 
1'Oye. 

Longways  V'rj\\v'/\  adv.  Also  7  longst- 
wayes.  [f.  J.ONG  a.  +  \VAY  sl>.  with  adverbial  s.] 
In  the  direction  of  the  length  of  a  thing ;  longwise, 
lengthways ;  longitudinally. 

1588  A.  PERSE  Will  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cauifa-Mge  (1886) 
L   ^8  The  Culledge  Librairie.  .to  be  newt;  builded  at  the 
eu>i  end  of  the  Masters  Ltxlginge  longewayes  lowardes  the 
Streate.     1601  SIR  W.  CORSWAI.I.IS  Ess.  n.  xli.  11631)  181 
Man.  .his  definition  nui^t  be  a  creature  with  two  lens  made 
long-waycs.      1639  T.  DK(JK.\V  Conifil.  Horscin.  91  tlive  fire 
t>>  the   spaven  both   longst-wayes  and  crosse-wayes.     1683 
MONON  Mah.  /:.i-c;v.,  /  'rinting  .\\iv.  p;  He  KoUI>  a  sheet 
uf  the   Paper  he  is  to  Work   long-ways,  and  broad-ways. 
1705  A.  VAN  Li  rwi.snoKK  in  /'/i//.  Trans.  XXV.  1844  The 
Bark  of  the  said  Wood  can't  l>e  stripp'd  off  longways.    1831 
T,  HOPE  Ess.  Origin  Man  II.  399  Uneven  bearing  of  the 
sole  both  longways  and  broadways.     1847  ^JKOII;  Greece  IT. 
Hii.  (1862)  IV.  486  A  channel  through  it  long-ways  from  end 
to  end.     1899  naily  AV«'or  i  j  Dec.  8/3  To  have  alternately 
to  hold  the  book  up  longways  and  sideways. 

t  b.  quasi-// 'cp.  Obs. 

1656  FISEI  i  /•('/*.  Ambass.  ii  Another  Table  placed  long- 
wuyes  the  chamber. 

Long-winded,  a. 

1.  Capable  oi   cunt  inning  in  action   for   a   long 
time  without  being  out  of  breath  ;  long-breathed. 

1596  SIIAKS.  i  Hen.  /I',  in.  iii.  181  One  poorc  peny- worth 
of  Sugar-candie  to  make  thee  long-winded.  1608  DAY 
Humour  out  of  breath  IV.  G.  /'a.  Are  you  in  breath  my 
Lord  ?  I  fort.  As  a  bruers  horse,  and  as  long-winded.  17*8 
POCK  Dune.  n.  300  A  cold,  long-winded  native  of  the  deep. 
1758  Michaiakis  •%  Marichccts  37  Men  that  pretend  to  foretel 
futurity  ..  by  frightful  and  long-winded  bowlings.  1870 
DICKENS  K.  Drood  xii,  I  am  younger  and  longer-winded 
than  you.  1870  KMKRSON  Soc,  fy  .SW/V.,  Farming  Wks. 
(Hohn)  III.  57  This  hard  work  will  always  be  done  by.. men 
of  endurance, — deep-chested,  long-winded,  tough. 
fig.  1708  OCKLEY  Saracens  (1848)  322  That  every  one 
might  make  preparation  for  a  war  which.. would  be  more 
long-winded  than  the  former. 
b.  Xaitt.  (See  quot.) 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word*bk.t  Long-winded  Whistlers^ 
chase-guns. 

2.  Of  persons  :    Given  to   lengthy  speaking  or 
writing;   characterized  by  tedious   lengthiness  in 
speech,  or  dilatorincss  in  action.     Of  their  speech, 
etc.:  Tediously  long;  of  a  tedious  or  wearisome 
length. 

1589  Hay  any  Work  48  Thou  are  longer  winded  then  Deanc 
lohn  is-     i6s«  COTIEKLLL  tr.  Cassandra,  nt.  (1676)  41  Such 
a  long-winded  DfacotHM.     1696  PRIOR  Secretary  8  For  her. 
neither  visits,  nor  parties  ut  tea,  Nor  the  long-winded  cant  of 
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a  dull  refugee,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Long-winded 
/>4X-Att*4*9*1«Mtmt  very  slowly. .  Paic?.  1741  tr.  I?  Argent 
Chinese  Lett.  \v.  22  The  French  Tradesmen  are  incapable 
of  entering  upon  such  long-winded  Methods  to  favour  their 
Commerce.  1764  3Iem,  G.  Fsalinanazar -230  A  long-winded 
and  multifarious  dissimulation.  1769  Hi  RKI:  (."<->•>-.  (1844)  I. 
171,  I  am  no  great  friend,  in  general,  of  long-winded  per 
formances.  1884  Century  Mag.  XXVIII.  589  The  long- 
winded  old  salts  who  come  here  to  report  thtir  wrecks. 
1891  Law  Times  XCII.  106/3  Complicated  pro\isions  to 
suit  the  varying  tastes  of  different  owners. .make  convey 
ancing  often  seem  long-winded. 

Hence  Longwi'ndedly  adv.,  Longwi  nded- 
nesa. 

1837  CARI.YLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.v.  ii,  [They]  make  known, not  with- 
out  longwindedness,  the  determinations  of  the  royal  breast. 
1866  G.  MACDONAUJ  Ann.  Q.  AVjpAA.  xi.  (1878)  213,  I  may 
speak  long-windedly  and  even  inconsiderately  as  regards 
my  young  readers.  1874  HKLKS  Soc.  I'tcss.  vii.  (1875)82, 
I  hate  long-vvindedness  as  much  as  you  do  . . ;  but  I  cannot 
call  good  similes  and  metaphors  padding.  1885  Athcn&ttm 
12  Dec.  766/1  The  longwindedness  of  narrative  and  dia 
logue  only  increases  the  insipidity  of  the  whole. 

Longwise (V'gwaiz),  a<k>.(a.}  Also  6-7  longst 
wise.  [f.  LONG  a.  •f -WISE.]  lengthwise,  longi 
tudinally,  longways. 

1544  W.  PATTEN  l;..\-ped.  Scott.  C  ij,  Ounbar,  .1  toun  s tend 
ing  longwise  vpon  y=  seasyde.  1580  Bi-usutvn  LK  Curing 
Horses  Dts.  54  Lanrentius  Ruuim  would  liauc  thesplent  to 
be  cured  by  fiering  it  longst  wise  &  ouerthwarl.  1657  K. 
LIGON  /iarbadoes  (1673)  67  That  kernel,  .as  our  Ha/le-nuts  in 
Kngland,  will  part  in  the  middle  long-wise.  1715  htoxi 
ralladio*s  Archil.  (174.-)  I.  86  Upon  which  . .  are  laid  other 
beams  longwise.  1848  DJCKKXS  Donibfy  xxii,  Standing  it. 
[a  letter]  long-wise  and  broad-wise  on  his  table.  1865  — 
Mut.  Fr,  i.  xvi,  Too  much  of  him  longwise,  too  litile  of  him 
broadwise,  and  too  many  sharp  angles  of  him  anglewise. 
fb.  Used  as  adj. ;  Oblong.  Obs.  rare* 

1600  HOLLAND  tr.  Marlitinns'  Tofiogr.  Rome  1348  The 
Viminall  hill..  .The  forme  thereof  is  longwise  [L.  oHongam\. 

Longwort  :  see  LUNGWORT. 

Lonicera  J^ni'scra).  Bot.  [mod.L.,  f.  name 
of  Adam  Loniccr  (1528-86),  a  German  botanist.] 
A  genus  of  caprifoliaceons  plants  consisting  of  the 
honeysuckles  ;  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

1863  Life  in-  South  II.  329  The  ..  scarlet  lonicera,  with 
vines  and  other  climbers,  reached  the  tops  of  the  tallest 
trees.  1882  Garden  n  Mar.  170/3  The  two  early  flowering 
Loniceras  ..  are  just  now  in  perfection.  i88a  HAKDV  in 
Proc.  Berw.  Xaf.  Club  IX.  No.  3.  434  A  wide  spreading 
Lonicera  helped  to  cover  the  walls. 

Loriing,  obs.  form  of  LOANING  sl>. 

t  Lo'iiish,'/.   Obs.  [f.  LOXE  a.  +  -ISH.]  Lonely. 

1653  WOOD  Life  Sept.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  181  After  he  had  spent 
the  summer  at  Causing  ton  in  a  lonish  and  retir'd  condition, 
he  return'd  to  Oxon. 

t  Lonquhard.  Sc.  Ol>s,  Also  4  longart, 
7  lonckart.  [app.  a.  Gael,  longphort.]  A  tem 
porary  cottage  or  hut ;  a  *  shieling '.  1  Sc.  or  dial. 

c  1375  >Vc.  Leg.  Saints  xix.  (Cristo/bre]  269  Ore  he  ,ed  his 
longart  to.  1618  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Pcnnylcs  Filgr. 
K,  There  were  small  cottages  built  on  purpo.se  to  lodge  in, 
\\hich  they  call  Lomiuhards.  163*  in  $th  Rep.  Hist.  J/.V.V. 
Connn.  i.  (1874)  533/2  [Vassals]  sail  caus  big  and  put  tip  our 
lonckartis  for  the  hunting.  1771  PENNANT  7 'our  Scot/,  in 
1769  (1790)  125  They  lived  in  temporary  cottages  called 
Lonquhards. 

Lont,  rare  obs.  form  of  LAND  j/>. 

Loiitaigne,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [a.  F.  hin- 
tainCj  fern,  of  hinlain :— pop.L.  *longittlM4tHt  f. 
longc  far  off,  f.  long-its  LONG  a.]  Distant. 

ctMftAtinmrSalitaciett*  4187  A  man  wcending  in  til  a 
Kegionne  lontaigne. 

Lonys,  obs.  pi.  of  LOIN. 

IiOO  (1/7),  J*.1  Also 6,  S  lu,  8  liew,  luo.  [abbre 
viated  f.  I*ANTE11LOO.] 

1.  A  round  card-game  played  by  a  varying  num 
ber  of  players.  The  cards  in  three-card  loo  have 
the  same  value  as  in  whist ;  in  five-card  loo  the  Jack 
of  Clubs  (*  I'am')  is  the  highest  card.  A  player 
who  fails  to  take  a  tiick  or  breaks  any  of  the  laws 
of  the  game  is  '  loocd  ',  i.  9.  required  t<>  pay  a  cer 
tain  sum,  or  'loo*,  to  the  pool.  Limited t  un 
limited  loo:  see  qucts.  1830,  1883.  b.  The  fact  of 
being  loocd.  C.  The  sum  deposited  in  the  pool 
by  a  player  who  is  looed. 

1675  WvcHtRixvOww//7  M'ifc  Kpil.,Tlicy..  May  kiss  die 
Cards  at  Piequet,  H  ombre,—  Lu,  And  so  he  thought  lo  kiss 
the  Lady  loo.  1680  Con  ON  Coinj>L  Gamester  (^A.  2)  xx.  Lau- 
terloo  102  If  three,  four,  five  or  MX  play,  they  may  lay  out  the 
threes,  fours,  five*,  sixes  and  sevens  to  the  intent  they  may  not 
be  quickly  loo'd  ;  but  if  they  would  have  the  loos  come  fa>t 
about  then  play  with  the  whole  pack.  I  bid,  104  If  any  be 
loo'd  he  must  lay  down  so  much  for  his  loo  as  his  five  Cards 
amount  to.  1710  Brit.  Apollo  III.  No.  5.  2/2  A.  gives  1>. 
3$.  fxt.  to  Play  for  him  at  Liew..  ,IJ.  had  lost  all  but  5^.  and 
there  was  a  Liew  down  of  vs.  6t/.  1712-14  POI-K  Raflc  Lock 
MI.  62  Kv'n  mighty  Pain,  that  Kings  and  Queens  o'erthrew 
And  mow'd  down  armies  in  the  lights  of  Lu.  1731  SWIM 
To  Dr.  /fclsha,m  16  Yet,  ladies  are  nelduin  at  ombre  or  lue 
sick.  1777  COI.MAN  Epit.  Seh.  Stand,  in  Prose  on  Ser. 
Occas.  (1787)  III.  215  And  as  Ilackgammon  morilfy  my  soul 
That  pants  for  Lu,  or  flutters  at  a  Vole.  1796  JANE  AUSTEN 
Pride  fy  Prej.  (1885)  L  viii,  30  On  entering  the  drawing  room, 
she  found  the  party  at  loo.  1823  Sot  IMEV  in  Life  (1849)  I. 
BV  In  tl'c  evening  my  aunt  and  I  generally  played  at  five- 
card  loo  with  him.  1830  R.  HARUIE  Ifoyte  made  familiar 
70  At  Limited  Loo  those  who  play  and  do  not  get  a  trick 
pay  into  the  pool  only  the  price  of  the  deal,  while  at  Un 
limited  Lou  they  pay  the  whole  amount  that  happens  to  be 
in  the  pool  at  the  time,  a  1845  UARHAM  /WAV/.  Lcg.t  Ld. 
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Thoulouse  xii,  I  should  like  to  sec  you  Try  to  saitler  le 
coup  With  tbU  chap  at  short  whist,  or  unlimited  loo.  1861 
HUGHES  Tom  Bro-ivn  at  Oxf.  \.  (1889)  2  They  ..  played 
billiards  until  the  gates  closed,  and  then  were  ready  for.. 
unlimited  loo  . .  in  their  own  rooms.  1883  H.  JONES  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  XV.  1/1  If  there  is  a  loo  in  the  last  deal  of 
a  round,  the  game  continues  till  there  is  a  hand  whhout 
a  loo.  fibid.  1/2  At  unlimited  loo  each  player  looed  has 
to  put  in  the  amount  there  was  in  the  pool.  Hut  it  is 
generally  agreed  to  limit  the  loo,  so  that  it  shall  not  exceed 
a.  certain  fixed  sum.  Thus,  at  eighteen-penny  loo,  the  loo 
is  generally  limited  to  half  a  guinea.  1885  FAKJKON  Sacred 
Xitgget  xv,  The  game  being  loo,  six  shillings  'tit-up  ',  limited 
to  two  guineas.  Ibid.,  '  Let  jt  be  club  law "...  So  club  law 
it  was,  and  the  loos  became  more  frequent. 

2.  A  party  playing  at  loo. 

1760  H.  WAI-POLK  Let.  to  G.  Montagu  7  Jan.,  There  were 
two  tables  at  loo,  two  at  whist,  antl  a  quadrille.  1  was  com 
manded  to  the  duke's  loo,  Mod.  {Ireland}  Are  you  coming 
to  my  loo  1 

1 3.  Party,  set.  Phr.  For  the  good  of  the  loo : 
'for  the  benefit  of  the  company  or  community' 
(Giosc  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue  1785^.  Obs. 

1764  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  Hertford  27  May,  Lady  Falke- 
ner's  daughter  is  to  be  married  to.. Air.  Crewe,  a  Macca- 
rone  and  of  our  loo.  1774  Association  Delegates  Colonies  12 
They  shall  be.. sold  Auction-wise,  for  the  Good  of  the  Loo. 

4.  at t rib.  and  Comb.,  as  loo  chtb\  loo-table,  a 
table  for  playing  loo  upon ;  now  the  trade  de 
signation  of  a  particular  form  of  round  table, 
originally  devised  for  this  purpose. 

1789  CHAKI.OTTK  SMITH  Etfalinde  (1814)  II.  130  Dinner 
was  no  sooner  over,  than  the  loo-table  was  introduced  into 
the  drawing-room.  1830  R.  HAHUIE  Hcyfa  made  familiiir 
7.;  The  following  [laws]  are  those  observed  at  the  Leo  Clul  s. 

1861  TROLLOPK  Orley  I'.  I.  vi.  46  A  round  loo-table. 

t  Loo,  sb?  Ol>s.e\c.lfist.  \Y,/onp\  see  Lou  p.] 
A  velvet  mask  partly  covering  the  face,  worn  by 
females  in  the  J7th  century  to  protect  the  com 
plexion.  Chiefly  attrih,  in  loo  mask. 

1690  EVEI.VN  Ladies  Dresshtg-R.  10  I>oo  Masks,  and 
whole,  as  wind  does  blow,  And  Miss  abroad's  dispo.s'tt  to  go. 
—  Fops  Diet.  18  Loo  Mask,  an  half  Ma>k.  1839  W.  H. 
AINSWORTII  Jack  Sheppard  \.  ii,  Blueskin  ..  turning.. be 
held  a  young  female,  whose  features  were  partially  con 
cealed  by  a  loo,  or  half  mask,  standing  beside  him. 

LOO  (1/7),  t'.1  [f.  Loo  jMJ  trans.  To  sub 
ject  to  a  forfeit  at  loo  (see  Loo  sb.^  I).*  To  loo  the 
board  (see  quot.  1883). 

1680  COTTON*  ComfL  Gamester  (ed.  2)  xx.  102  If  yon  play 
and  are  loo'd  (that  is,  win  never  a  trick).  Ibid.  103  He  who 
hath  five  Cards  of  a  suit  in  his  hand  loos  all  the  Gamesters 
then  playing,  . .  and  sweeps  the  board,  c  1750  S*IKXSTONK 
Tt>  a.  Friend,  I'll  play  the  cards  come  next  my  fingers — 
Fortune  cou'd  never  let  Ned  loo  her,  When  she  had  left  it 
wholly  to  her.  1797  Sporting  ftlag.  X.  304  The  whole  sum 
which  happens  to  be  down  at  the  time  when  he  is  looed. 

1862  H.  KINGSLI  Y  Karens  hot  III.  240  General  Mainwaring 
had  been  looed  in  miss  four  times  running.     1883  H.  JONF.S 
in  /i/wrj'i/.  ]>rit,  XV.  1/2  A  flush,  .lo^s  the  board,  i.e.,  the 
holder  receives  the  amount  of  a  loo  from  every  one,  and  the 
hand  is  not  played.     1885  ¥ \RJF.OS Stirred  A'wfipr^xv,  [He] 
suggested  that  '  black  Jack  should  loo  the  board  '..so  black 
Jack  looed  the  board,  and  the  loos  became  more  frequent 
•.till.     Ibid,  xvi,  It  was  proposed  that  the  stakes  should  be 
raised  to  five  guineas  unlimited... Kach  player  put  in  five 
guineas,  making  a  total  of  twenty-five  guineas,  which  sum 
represented  the  amount  a  player  would  be  looed  for.     1886 
I).  C.  MtHKAY  First  1  \-rswt  Singular  xviii.  134  To  hold 
King,  Knave,  nine,  and  get  looed  on  it. 

b.  transf,  and  jig.  i^See  quots.)     Now  dial. 

1706  ESTCOUKT  Fair  E.\'aitt/>.  \.  \.  10  For  let  me  tell  ye, 
Madam,  Scandal  is  the  very  Pam  in  Conversation,  and  you 
shou'd  always  lead  it  about  for  the  good  of  the  Hoard  ;  spare 
no  body,  every  one's  pleas'd  to  see  their  Neighbour  Loo'd. 
a  1845  HOOD  .Storm  at  / fastings  v,  No  living  luck  could 
loo  him  !  Sir  Stamford  would  have  lost  his  Rallies  to  him  ! 
1859  HARILKTT  Diet.  Amcr.t  Loocd,  defeated.  A  term  bor 
rowed  from  the  game  called  /<><>,  1879  Miss  JACKSON 
Shrofish,  \\~ord~bli.)  Loocd,  thwarted,  'check-mated'.  1888 
Sheffield  Gloss,  s.v.,  When  a  cutler  agrees  to  make  a  number 
of  knives  for  a  fixed  sum  and  has  not  finished  them  when 
pay-time  tomes  he  Is  said  to  I  e  lood, 

t  IiOO,  «'.-  0/>s.e\c.  dial,  [a pint.  f.  HALI.MO  r. 
(.'f.  Lo'i  /'«/.]  trans.  To  incite  by  shouting  'hal 
loo';  to  urye  on  by  shouts;  ^  HALLOO  v.  \  b. 
Const,  rt/,  upon,  or  inf. 

1666-7  I'KNHAM  Pirett.  /'aitit.  ii.  15  And  therefore  lie.\t 
uncouple  either  Hound,  And  loo  them  at  two  Hares  ere 
one  be  found.  1681  T.  KI.ATMAS  Hcrxilitus  Ridcns  No.  40 
(1713)  II.  8  The  Rabble 'iood  to  worry  it  [it.  the  Govern 
ment]  as  tyrannical  and  unjust.  1681  SIIAIMVFLI.  Medal  oj 
Jalin  linycs  Kp.  A  !  j,  Young  fellows,  (who  clap  him  on  the 
back,,  .and  loo  him  on  upon  the  Wliiiigs,  as  they  call  'em*. 
1689  State  l-lur.  in  Harl.  Misc.  1 .  195  England  and  Holland 
are  desperately  bruised  through  mutual  buffeting*,  to  which 
France  cunningly  looed  them  on.  1711  I'ind.  Sachevere II 9 
lien  was  pitch'd  upon..lo  hollow  the  Hounds  together,  to 
looe  them  full  cry  at  Monarchy. 

liOO  (!//)>  iut.  Also  written  'loo  ;  in  7  lo,  lowe. 
[abbreviated  f.  HALLOO.]  A  cry  to  incite  a  dog 
to  the  chase;  =  HALLOO.  Also  loo  in!  Also 


Loo  ;  but  the  Dogs  would  not  run.  1810  f.  WOOD  Let. 
-7  May  in  Life  of  S.  Butler  (1896)  L  61  The  youths  are 
brought  up  with  a  rooted  objection  to  St.  John's,  and,  like 
bull-dogs  of  true  breed,  are  always  ready  to  fall  upon  us  nt 


LOOB. 

the  liit  of  ihcii-  seniors.  1830  R.  K*;FRTON-WARP.I-RTOX 
////«/.  .S'cwfj  I.  i.  tiSSjj  i  His  cheer  by  the  echo  repeated, 
'Loo  in  !  little  dearies  !  'loo  in  !  1853  '  C.  HF.DI:  '  /  'enfant 
Green  \.  ix,  A  perfect  pack  in  full  cry,  with  a  human  choms 
of 'Hoorat!  Too  lop  !  loo  dog  !'  1881  JEFFHRIER  Wood 
Magic  I.  i.  19  Bevis  ..  called  'Too!  Loo!'  urging  the 
dog  on. 

Iioo.var.  LKW.  and  LooBo&z/. ;  Sc.  formofLovE. 
Loob  (l«b).   Tin-mining. 

1.  (Sec  quot.) 

1674  RAY  Collect .  Words,  Prepar.  Tin  121  The  dross  and 
earth,  .is  carried  all  along  the  trough  to  a  pit  or  vessel,  into 
which  the  trough  delivers  it,  called  a  looh. 

2.  //.  (See  quots.) 

1778  PKVCI-:  Mitt.  Cornttb.  ^24  Loobs^  tin  slime  or  sludge 
of  the  after  leavings,  or  leavings  slime.  1860  Eng.  .y  /-iv. 
Mining  Gloss.  (Cornwall  terms),  Looks,  slime  containing  ore. 

Iioobel,  variant  of  LOWBELI,  Obs. 

tLoO'bily,  a.  Obs.  [f.  LOOBY +  -LY!.]  Looby- 
like;  awkward,  clumsy,  lubberly. 

1655  FI-LLER  C/i.  Hist.  vi.  v.  False  Miracles  §  12  There 
was  in  Wales  a  great  and  Loobily  Image,  called  Darvell 
(Jatherne.  1756 Tot. URHVY  Hist.  2  Orphans  III.  148 Talked 
politicks  with  the  landlord,  and  disputed  about  religion  with 
three  loobily  farmers.  1777  H.  CARKY  Honest  Yorkshirem. 
13  It's  enough  to  put  any  young  lady  in  the  pouts,  to., 
force  her  to  marry  a  great  loobily  Yorkshire  tike. 

Loolnsh,  a.    Obs.  ran-—1.     In   7  loubish. 
[?f.  I,OOBV  +  -ISH.]   ^=prec. 

1648  HRXHAM  />///f//  Diet,,  Onbefamfen,  Clomnish  [sic],  or 
Loubish. 

Looby ' '1/7'bi).  Now  chiefly  dial.  Forms  :  4  -6 
loby,  -ia,  6  loubie.  lowbie,  -ye,  7  lubby,  lou- 
bee,  7-  looby.  [Cf.  LOB  sl>.,  LI-HBKK,  and  ihc 
Tent,  cognates  mentioned  under  those  words.]  A 
lazy  hulking  fellow;  a  lout ;  an  awkward,  stupid, 
clownish  person. 

1377  LANGL.  /'.  PL  R  Prol.  55  Circle  lobycs  and  longe 
that  loth  were  to  swynko.  1529  S.  FISH  Supfllc.  ln-g^ti>-s 
\\?..  K.  T.  S.J  14  Set  these  sturdy  lolnes  a  brode  in  the  world 
.  .to  get  theire  lining  with  their  laboure.  a  1550  Image  Ipocr. 
iv.  129  in  Skelton"s  Wks.  (1843)  U-  44°  With  priors  of  like 
place  . .  (Jreat  lobyes  and  lompes.  1577^87  STANYIIURST 
Dcscr.  Irel.  i-jfz  in,  Ilolinshed,  Sir,  you  take  me  verie 
short,  as  long  and  as  verie  a  lowbie  as  you  imagine  to 
make  me.  1629  SYMMF.R  Spir.  Posie  i,  ix.  30  What  is 
the  state  then  of  the  sluggard,  the  lazie  Li//ard,  and  the 
luskish  Lubby?  1681  T.  FLATMAN  Heraclihts  Rideii* 
No.  41  (1713)  1. 15  This  is  but  like  a  great  Looby  at  School, 
who  [etc.J.  1696  PHILLIPS  s.v.  Lob,  A  great  heavy  sluggi>h 
Fellow  is  called  a  Lob,  Loiibee  [1706  Looby\  or  Lob-cock. 
1705  HICKEKINGILL  Priest-cr.  \\.  Pref.  A  iv,  Homer — Achilles 
makes  a  great  strong  Looby.  1713  STKKI.K  Englishman 
No.  24.  158  [These]  are  all  convincing  Arguments  to  a 
Country  Looby.  1783  JOHNSON  in  liosiv^ll  20  Apr.,  A 
savage,  when  he  is  hungry,  will  not  tarry  about  with  him 
a  looby  of  nine  years  old,  who  cannot  help  himself.  1821 
CI.AKK  I'ilt.  Minstr.  I.  1^9  A  good-for-nought  looby,  he 
nettled  me  sore.  1845  DISRAKLI  Sybil  118631  207»  I  went 
once  and  stayed  a  week  at  Lady  Jenny  Spinner's  to  gain 
her  looby  of  a  son  and  his  eighty  thousand  a-year.  1871 
R.  RI.MS  tr.  Catullus  xxii.  n  No  ditcher  e'er  appeared  more 
rude,  No  looby  coarser.  1872  GKO.  ELIOT  Middlem.  xxxv. 
(1873)  213  While  I  tell  the  truth  about  loobies,  my  reader's 
imagination  need  not  be  entirely  excluded  from  an  occupa 
tion  with  lords.  1886  in  KLWORTHY  W.  Somerset  Word-bk. 
b.  attrib.  and  appositive^  passing  into  adj.  Also 
in  comb,  looby-like. 

158*  STANVHURST  sEneis  m.  (Arb.)  91  Al  wee  see  the 
giaunt,  with  his  hole  flock  lowbylyke  hagling.  1679  LD. 
KOCHESTKK  Epigr.  Ld.  All-Pride  in  Roxb.  Ballads  (1883) 
IV.  567  A  plowman's  looby  meen,  face  all  awry.  1687  Ad- 
rise  to  Pest  holders  ii.  i  in  Third  Collect.  Poems  (1689)  21/1 
That  I.ooby  Duke.  1771  T.  HIM.L  Sir  II7.  Harrington 
(1797)  I.  143  A  country  squire,  of  the  looby  kind.  1830 
J.  BEE  Ess.  in  Dram.  Wks.  Foote  I.  (.Cent.),  This  great, 
big,  overgrown  metropolis  . .  like  a  looby  son  who  has  out 
grown  his  stamina. 

Looce,  obs.  form  of  LOOSE. 

Looch,  variant  of  LOHOCH. 

Loode,  Lood(e)sterre,  obs.  ff.  LOPE,  -STAR. 

IiOoe,  variant  of  LEW  a.1,  sb.^t  and  v. 

IiOOer  (1«'3J).  rare—1,  [f.  Loo  sl>.1  or  ?'.1  + 
-ER  1.]  A  player  at  loo. 

1770  FOOTE  Lame  Lover  11.50  There  is  Mrs.  Allspice. . 
has  six  tables  every  Sunday,  besides  looers,  and  braggers. 

Looer,  variant  of  LOWER  sb.  Obs.j  LURE  sb.- 
IiOOf  (l/'f).  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Forms :  4-5 
lofe,  love,  loove,  5-6  luif(f,  6  luyff,  luff,  loofe, 
7  luve,  4-  lufe,  7-  loof.  (See  also  E.  D.  D.) 
[a.  ON.  lofe  wk.  masc.  =  Goth.  lofa\  related  by 
ablaut  to  OHG.  laffa  blade  of  an  oar,  OS1.  (Polish, 
Russian)  lapa  paw,  Lettish  lepa  paw.]  The  palm 
of  the  hand.  To  creesh  ones  loof:  see  CREESH  v* 
Afffaof&fa,  phr.  =  off  hand. 

13. .  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  987  Wyth  ly$t  louez  vplyfte  bay  loued 
hym  swyjie.  13..  S.ErkenivoldeT,w\\\\\<yi$\.\xi.  Alien gl. Leg. 
(1881)  274  pene  wos  louynge  oure  lorde  with  loves  vp  haldene. 
c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  vii.  26  Take  a  litiil  bawme  and  lay 
it  on  \>e  lufe  of  J>i  hand,  a  1400-50  A  lexander  2569  ( Ashin. 
MS.)  pe  licor  in  his  awen  looue  [Dublin  MS.  lofe],  >e  lettir 
in  J»e  tothire.  (.'1460  Towneley  Myst.  iii.  462  Noe.  I  may 
towch  with  my  lufe  the  grownd  evyn  here,  c  1470  HENRY- 
SOS  Mor.  FabU-s  2072  in  Anglia  IX.  466,  I  sail  of  it  mak 
mittenis  to  my  lufis,  Till  hald  my^  hand  is  hait  quhair  euer 
I  be.  1513  DOUGLAS  &neis  \\\\.  ii.  5  And  in  the  holl  luffis 
of  his  hand,  quhair  he  stude,  Dewly  the  wattir  hynt  he  fra 
the  flude.  1561  TURNER  Herbal  \\.  108  They  be  as  big  as 
a  man  can  grype  in  the  palm  or  loofe  of  his  hande.  1573 
Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxx'ix.  203  The  suddartis  luiffis  wes 
as  ouirlaid  w*  lyme.  c  1620  Z.  BOYD  Z ion's  Flowers  (1855) 
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54  If  in  your  loof  yee  all  this  silver  had.  1637  RITHFRFORD 
Lett.  (1862)  I.  198  We  are  fools  to  be  hrowden  and  fond  of 
a  pawn  iti  the  loof  of  our  hand.  1721  ^MMtft Llttky SpettCt 
xii,  Wi'  well-creeih'd  loofs  I  hae  been  cauty.  17*8  —  Rvl>. 
Rich.  %  Sandy  62  1 1877)  II.  8  A  canty  tale  he'd  tell  aff  loof. 
1791  BL-RNS  WilliSs  ll'ife  iv,  Auld  haudrons  by  the  ingle 
sits,  An'  wi'  her  loof  her  face  a-washin.  1830  HALT  Lawrie 
T.  vn.  vii.  (1849)  335  Though  the  case  were  a^  plain  as  my 
Innfe.  1855  ROBINSON  W'hitby  doss,  s.v  ,  tiive  us  thy  lule, 
not  thy  lUt.  1896  BARKIK  Sentim.  Tommy  xix.  215  Using 
the  louf  of  his  hand  as  a  spoon. 

Hence  Loof-ful  ,SV.,  a  handful. 

r  1540  LYMHSAY  Kiltie's  Conf.  90  Curnis  of  meil,  and 
luffillis  of  Malt.  1718  P.  WALKER  Life  Peden  (1827)  61 
Waving  his  Hand  t<>  the  West,  from  whence  he  desired  the 
Wind,  said,  Lord,  give  us  a  1. oof-full  of  Wind. 

Loof,  $b,~  and  ?-. :  see  LUFF  sb.  and  v. 

Loof  (//7f),  st>$  Also  louff,  lough,  [a.  Arab. 
////*(see  LOOFAH}.]  =  LOOFAH. 

1865  Pall  Mdft  G.  4  Aug.  3/2  A  good  rough  Baden-Baden 
towel,  or  the  Lough  used  in  the  Turkish  hath.  1870  Trcas. 
/'V/.,  Louff.  Litffa  trgyptiaca.  1897  WEHSTFR,  Loof. 

t  IiOOf,  adv.  0/>s.     -  ALOOF,  at  a  distance. 

'SSS-S  PHALR  sKneid  \.  A  j,  There  was  a  towne  of  aun- 
ricnt  lyme  Carthago  of  old  it  hight,  Against  Italia  and 
IVbers  moutbe  laie  loof  at  seas  aright.  Ibid.  nr.  Fiij, 
There  lieth  a  lond  far  loof  at  seas,  wher  Mars  is  l-.nl. 
"557-8  //'/'/.  vii.  Uj  b,  Him  wandring  loof  astray. 

Loof,  obs.  form  of  LOAF  $&• 

Loofah.  (1/7'fa).  [a.  Kgyjitian  Arabic  ij*J 
////(?'%  a  plant  of  this  species,  which  collectively  is 
called  t  ;.l  lilj.\  The  fibrous  substance  of  the  pod 

of  the  plant  Ltiffli  Kgy/iti'tica,  used  as  a  sponge 
or  flesh-brush.  Also  «//;•//'.,  as  loofah-tree. 

1887  MOLOSEV  Forestry  II'.  Afr.  356  Loofah,  Konyikon, 
or  Native  Sponge  of  Western  Africa.  1889  C.  D.  BKLL 
ii7 inter*  Nile  xxvi.  2^1  The  loofah  tree  hears  a  long  green 
pod.  1889  Pali  Mall  C.  7  Oct.  3/3  Rubbing  myself  well 
with  a  well-soaped  loofah. 

Looge,  obs.  form  of  I.IUHIK  s/>. 

Look  (Ink',  sl>.  Furms :  2-6  loke,  3-5  lok.  4. 
S-y  Sc.  hike,  ^6  lowke  ,6-7  looke,  8-y  .SV.  lenk, 
5-  look.  [f.  LOOK  ?'.] 

1.  The  action  or  an  net  of  looking ;  a  glance  of 
the  eyes;    a  particular  direction  of  the    eyes  or 
countenance  in  order  to  look  at  something;,  f  Also 
occas.i  sight,  view  (quot.  1390).     Phr.  f  To  have 
(or^/)  a  look  of:  to  bo  looked  at  by.      To  have 
a  look  af  (colloq.) :  to  look  at  for  the  purpose  of 
examining,     f  .-//  a  look  :    (a)  at  first  sight ;    (/) 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

<  1200  Trin.  Coll.  llfmi.  215  $\f  be  hodede,  .ledeS  hem 
[women]  his  life  e3en  fijr  to  sechen  hire  loke.  c  1375  .SV. 
Leg.  Saints  xvii.  (Mart/in)  46  PC  quhilk..As  fyr  greguis 
brynt  at  a  luke.  f  1386  CHAUCEB  Man  ofLau>s  T.  955  At 
the  firste  look  he  on  hire  sette.  1390  (»OWKR  Conf,  III.  179 
In  alle  mennes  lok  A  part  up  in  his  hone!  he  tok.  a  1400-50 
Alexander  5256  Him  ^031  hire  like  at  a  loke  his  lady  his 
modire.  14x3  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  H,  My  luke  vino  the  hevin 
I  threwe  furthwitb.  1508  DUNIIAR  Cold.  Targe  232  Su- 
daynly,  in  the  space  of  a  luke,  All  was  hyne  went.  1591 
SIIAKS.  Two  Gent.  \\.  iv.  108  Too  meane  a  seruant  To  haue 
a  looke  of  such  a  worthy  a  Mistresse.  1592  —  Ven,  $  Ad. 
464  For  lookes  kill  lone,  and  lone  by  lookes  reuiueih.  1753 
L.  M.  Accomplished  Woman  II.  125  Their  every  action 
is  forced;  their  looks  and  smiles  are  all  studied.  1798 
CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Yag.  Plulos.  III.  120  Medora  watched 
her  every  look  with  distressing  solicitude.  1807-8  W.  IRYINC 
Saltnag.  (1824)  346  Lovely  virgins  ..  darting  imperial  looks 
of  conquest.  1813  SCOTT  Rokeby  i.  xix,  One  dying  look  he 
upward  cast.  1885  MABEL  COLLINS  Prettiest  Woman  ii, 
In  the  meantime  I  shall  have  a  look  at  Warsaw.  1887 
K.  BUCHANAN  (title)  a  look  round  literature.  1895  E.  BOWKS 
ROWLANDS  in  Law  Times  XCIX.  464/2  It  is  at  the  first 
look  hard  to  see  why  [etc.]. 

b.  With  epithet  denoting  the  feelings  expressed 
by  the  look. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  say  whether  particular  instances 
should  be  referred  to  this  sense  or  to  2. 

1535  COVUKD.  Ps.  xvii[i].  27  Thou  shall  ..  bringe  downe 
the  hye  lokes  of  the  proude.  1567  MAPLF.T  Gr.  Forest 
76  b,  She  hath  alwayes  a  cheerefull  looke  towardes  him. 
1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  281  Hee  casting  vppon  mee  a 
sower  visage,  and  a  sterne  looke.  1635  J.  HAVWARD  tr. 
Hiomiis  Ba-nisJid  Virg,  97  It  being  not  likely  that  slice 
should  ever  get  a  good  looke  of  her  Father.  1686  tr.  Char- 
dins  Conmat.  Solymtin  in  There  was  not  one  living 
soul  that  vouchsafe!  him  a  kind  look.  1703  ROWE  Fair 
Penit.  i.  I.  109  With  looks  averse,  and  Eyes  that  froze 
me.  a  1717  BLACK  ALL  Iv'ks.  (1723)  I.  158  True  Religion 
does  not  consist.,  in  a  singular  Behaviour,  in  a  down 
Look,  in  Sighing  and  Sobbing.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L. 
in.  xii,  Roderick,  with  impatient  look.  1833  TENNYSON 
Drfam  Fair  /K.  xxvi,  With  sick  and  scornfufTopks  averse. 
1883  R.  W,  DIXON  Mano  i\-  iii.  147  And  Sir  Giroie  failed 
nought  of  courtesy,  And  gave  to  us  good  looks  and  welcome 
great. 

c.  Upon  the  look  :  engaged  in  lookingyiv. 

1819  BYRON  Juan  11.  clxxiv,  At  last  her  father's  prows  put 
out  to  sea,  For  certain  merchantmen  upon  the  look. 

2.  Appearance,  aspect. 

a.  With  reference  to  persons,  often  with  mixture 
of  sense  t  :  Appearance  of  the  countenance  (some 
times,  of  the  whole  person) ;  visual  or  facial  ex 
pression  ;  personal  aspect,  f  Of  a  good  look  — 
of  good  appearance. 

c  1385  CHAUCER  /-.  G.  W.  1605  Hypsip.^  And  of  his  !ok  as 
real  as  a  leoun.  cijooArtfi.  «V  MerL  1582  (Lincoln's  Inn 
MS.),  pe  whyte  dragoun  lay  him  by,  Steorne  of  lok  and 
grysly.  1508  DUNBAR  Tna  mariit  wernen  267  Be  of  your 
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hike  like  innocemis,  thoght  V  n'ii*"  einll  rnymJK  a  1548 
HALL  Citron.,  F.div.  II'  237  b,  This  paltnes  of  visage,  and 
dedly  loke  doth  prognosticate  y-1  time  of  my  djath.  1611 
BIHI.F  J''ccltis.  xix.  29  A  man  may  bee  knowui  by  his  lookc. 
163*  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Hiondis  Krotnena  63  Being  tlu*  first 
time  that  a  joy  full  looke  was  scene  in  that  Court,  shhence 
the  departure  of  the  Princosse.  1697  DRVDEN  l'ir%,  Georg. 
in.  87  The  Mother  Cow  must  wear  a  low'ring  Look.  1700 
T.  BROWN  Amnsem.  Ser.  \  Com.  146,  1  see  another  Man  ot 
a  very  good  Look  come  into  the  Circle,  and  no  body  lakes 
the  least  Notice  of  him.  1714  RAMSAY  I'ishn  xi,  With  bauld 
forbidding  luke.  1748  RlCHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  I.  ii.  9 
Indeed,  gay  and  lively  as  he  is,  he  has  not  the  look  of  an 
impudent  man.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  vn.  ii.  (Rtlclg.)  228 
They  had  all  the  look  of  a  deputation  from  a  better  world. 
1860  KK AUK  Cloister  <V  //,  xxxviii.  (1896)  109  Denys  wore 
a  look  of  humble  apology.  1867  TKOU.OH-:  Chron.  Barset 
I.  xxii.  190  The  look  of  his  face  as  he  spoke  was  by  no 
means  pleasant. 

b.  pL  With  the  same  meaning  as  sing.    Some 
times  a=  Goon  LOOKS.     Also  phr.  to  he  in  good  looks : 
to  he  looking  well,  to  present  .1  healthy  appear 
ance. 

1564  HAWARD  F.utro,'ius  n,  15  After  they  were  dead  keping 
stil  theyr  grim  lokes.  1589  (JRKFSK  Menafhon  lArb.)  45 
At  last  her  eyes  glau*:ed  on  the  lookes  of  Melicerius. 
1616  K.  C.  Times'1  Whistle  in.  959  Most  of  our  women 
are  extreamly  proud  Of  their  faire  lookes.  1697  OHYOKN 
I'iri?.  Gfflrs;  iv.  371  Lean  are  their  Looks,  and  shagged 
is  their  Hair.  1709  I!I:HKH.KY  T/i.  I'ision  §  9  We  ofttn  see 
shame  or  fenr  in  the  looks  of  a  man.  1724  Loud.  Ga*z.  No. 
6.183/3  Abraham  Shaw,  ..aged  38  Years,  ..  pale  Looks. 
1766  (Joi.nsM.  /'/V.  //'.  xxi.v,  \\'hen  I  survey  these  ema 
ciated  looks,  and  hear  those  groans.  1786  BCKNS  7>c/i  Dogs 
^25  They  ..  Ice-lung  nights,  wi1  crabbit  k-tiks,  Pore  owre 
the  devil's  picttir'd  bcuks.  1798  I ANK  AL'SIKN  ^Corthat:^. 
Abb.  (1833)  I.  ii.  ii  Catherine  was  in  very  good  looks.  1815 
—  Kmtna  i.  i,  Kverybody  in  their  best  looks.  1896  A.  K. 
Hors.MAN*  Shropsh.  Lad  xxiii,  And  few  that  will  rarry  their 
looks  i>r  their  truth  to  the  gi  ;i\  t . 

c.  Of  inanimate  and  immaterial  things  :  Appear 
ance,  esp.  as  expressive  of  their  quality  or  nature. 

1567  MAi-i.r.r  Gr.  Forest  lob,  A  certnine  value  of  the 
earth, ..  having  the  verie  looke  and  face  of  (Jolde.  1710 
T.  IM  LI.KR  Phu)  in.  F..\ttwp.  411  This  colourless  Syrup  .. 
gives  no  unpleasing  colour,  nor  alters  the  look  of  the  Medi 
cine  in  the  least,  a  1716  Hi  A<:KAU,  Jl'/cs.  (17231  L  84  The 
beautiful  Look  of  the  forbidden  Fruit.  1754  RICHARDSON 
Grandison  II.  iv.  40  If  you  fall  1  shall  have  the  worst  of  it, 
from  the  looks  uf  the  matter.  1782  Cou  H:K  Confers.  862 
Thouirh  such  continual  /ig/ags  in  a  hook,  Such  drunken 
reelinj-s,  have  an  awkward  look.  1847  L.  HINT  Affrr, 
H'omt'Hi  \  H.  II.  xi.  269  What  curious  little  circumstances 
conspired  to  give  a,  look  even  of  fabulou.s  and  novel-like 
interest  to  his  adventures.  1875  JOWKTT  Pluto  (ed.  2)  V. 
27  Life  is  to  wear,  as  at  Athens,  a  joyous  and  festive  look. 
1877  W.  II.  RISSKLL  Pr.  Wales  Tour  \'\\\,  344  There  are 
no  minarets,  mosques  or  Hindoo  temples,  to  detract  from 
the  European  look  of  the  place.  1882  R.  AKI-:KCKOMHV  in 
X at  tire  XXVI.  572  In  common  parlance,  any  particular 
'  look  '  of  the  sky  is  called  a  prognostic. 

d.  To  have  a  look  of:  to  resemble  vaguely,  to 
remind  the  spectator  of  the  appearance  of  (a  person 
or  thing). 

1860  EMILY  EDEN  Semi-attached Coufh  II.  62  This  pic 
ture  which  I  think  has  a  great  look  of  you, 

3.  Comb.  \Vith  ad  vs.  forming  combs,  corre 
sponding  to  various  phrases  under  the  vb.,  as  look- 
i>acky  -dou'ti) -forward, -on,  -up;  look-ou  net,  one 
of  the  nets  pulled  up  as  a  test  of  the  condition  of 
the  others. 

1597  MlDDLETON  Wisdom  of  Solomon  xii.  15  Thou  orderest 
every  thing  with  look-on  sight.  1813  L.  HUNT  in  Examiner 
ii  Jan.  19/1  He.. takes  aw»y  confidence  from  their  look-up 
to  him.  1850  HAWTHORNE  Scarlet  Z,.,  Custom  House  (1886) 
56  A  dreary  look-forward,  this,  for  a  man  who  [etc.].  1853 
JERDAN  Autobiog.  III.  7  The  look-back  is  wearisome.  1862 
H.  MARRVAT  Year  in  Sweden  II.  401  The  look -down  on  the 
works  below,  .is  awful.  1877  HOLDS  WORTH  Sea.  Fisheries  Co 
[Drift-net  fishing].  Whilst  the  nets  are  in  the  water,  the 
warp  is  occasionally  hauled  in  till  the  first  net  is  reached  ; 
this  is  called  the  '  look -on'  net.  1887  HALL  CAINK  Deemster 
I.  x.  207  Dan.  .asked  the  skipper  to  try  the  'look-on  '  net. 

Look  (luk),  v.  Forms:  i  locian,  2  lokieu, 
(locan\  (3  lokin,  loky),  3-4  loc.  lok(en,  locken, 
3-6  loke,  (4  loki),  4-5  north,  luk,  4-8  luke,  (5 
lokyn),  5-6  Sc.  lowke,  5-7  looke,  6  arch,  lookeu, 
Sc.  louk,  leuk,  luck,  luik,  luick,  Iwik,  5-  look. 
[OE.  Ifcian  =  OS.  lfaon  (in  a  glo<s) :— OTent 
type  *J6kojan  ;  a  form  *I$g&jan,  app.  of  identical 
meaning,  appears  in  OHG.  luogt-n  (MHG.  /nogen, 
mod.G.  dial,  lugeri}  lo  see,  look,  spy. 

I'rugmann  (Gritndriss  L  384)  suggests  that  the  type  *ldkd- 
may  represent  OTeut.  *ldkkd-  '.— pre-Teut.  *ldghna-  or 
loghna-,  from  ihe  root  *lagh'  or  *ldgh~  (Teut.  *ldg-)  repre 
sented  by  the  Ger.  vb.] 

I.  To  direct  one*s  sight. 

1.  intr.  To  give  a  certain  direction  to  one's  sight ; 
to  apply  one's  power  of  vision ;  to  direct  one's 
eyes  upon  some  object  or  towards  some  portion  of 
space,  a.  with  phrase  or  adv.  expressing  the 
direction  or  the  intended  object  of  vision.  (See 
also  branches  IV  and  V.) 

The  usual  prep,  introducing  the  object  of  vision  is  now 
at ;  the  older  to  look  on,  to  look  upon,  are  in  the  literal 
sense  either  arc/i.,  or  include  a  mixture  of  the  notion  of 
mental  watching  or  contemplation. 

a  1000  Boeth,  Metr.  xxii.  20  Efne  swa  sweotole  swa  he  on 
5a  sunnan  m;ex..on  locian.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosf>.  Mark  vi.  41 
He  on  heofon  locode  &  hi  bletsode.  c  MOO  I' ices 4-  Virtues 
(1888)  47  Ac  me  ^inc^  Sat  tu  lokest  aweiward.  a  1215  St. 
Marker.  2  Alle  hire  luucden  J>at  hire  on  lokeclen.  136* 
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LANOL.  A  PL  A.  vin.  i?^,  *  Le-wede  lorel ! '  qund  he  Muite 
lokestou  on  (>e  HUik '.  (-1380  \Vvci.ih  St'rtu.  Se).  Wks.  I. 
143  Lokynge  in  ^>e  first  mymur.  ci^ot^J^fntr.  Troy  8658 
Achilles. .  Woundit  hym  [sc.  Kctor]  wickedly,  as  he  away 
loked.  c  1450  St.  Cnthl'frt  (Surtees^  -^\  pe  childe  loked 
here  and  bare,  .1475  fiabfrs  />*>{•.  65  And  yf  they  speke 
withe  yow  . .  Withe  stable  Eye  loke  vprme  theym  Rihte. 
1598  tr.  Aristotle 's  Pol.  379  Wee  forbid  them  also  to  looke 
on  leud  pictures,  or  dishonest  fabler.  1611  I'IHLE  Acts  iii.  4 
And  Peter  fastening  his  eyes  vpon  him,  with  lohn,  said, 
Looke  on  vs.  [P.nt  looke  nt  (fig.)  in  2  Cor.  iv.  18  :  see  3  a.  J 
<i  1626  RACON  AVrc.-J//.  (1900)3  J'ut  the  Servant  tooke  them 
not,  nor  would  scarce  looke  upon  them.  1634  SIR  T. 
Hi-.Kitr.K'r  Trai1.  :;i2  Her  fumes  so  little  that  they  are  like 
the  Dodoes  wings,  more  to  looke  at,  then  for  execution. 
1688  liovi.K  Final  Causes  .\'<i/.  T/tings  ii.  61  The  camelion 
may  look  directly  for  want  with  the  right  eye,  ami  with  the 
other  at  the  same  lime,  directly  liackwards.  1773  I*ife 
N.  Frowde  32  Kefore  she  could  well  look  upon  me,  I  ad 
dressed  her.  1797  MKS.  KADCLIFFK  Italian  i,  They  walked 
quickly,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  left.  1830  TKNNV- 
SON  Mariana  15  She  could  not  look  on  the  sweet  heaven, 
Either  at  morn  or  eventide.  1842  —  Lwksley  Hall  72  Such 
a  one  do  I  remember,  whom  to  look  at  was  to  love.  1860 
TYSDALI.  Glac.  i.  si,  72  We  went  out  to  look  at  the  firma 
ment.  1872  <ii-:o.  EI.IOT  Midiikni.  I.  205  Every  nerve  and 
muscle  in  Rosamond  was  adjusted  V>  the  consciousness  that 
she  was  being  looked  at.  1895  Pall  Mall  Mag.  Nov.  393 
Such  a  look  as  schoolboys  exchange  when  the  master  is 
looking  another  way. 

H  Phrases.  (Fair,  etc.)  to  look  a/,  -^on.  -\npon  : 
with  respect  to  appearance.  To  look  at  him  (me, 
it,  etc.) :  colloq.  —  judging  from  his  (my,  etc.) 
appearance.  Not  to  look  at  (-\~ftt.  itpon)\  often 
emphatically  for  *  not  to  touch,  taste,  meddle 
with';  so  cannot  look  at  (colloq.)  ~ 'has  no 
chance  against '. 

n  1300  Cursor  J\I.  23228  Fell  drapons  and  tades  bath  bat 
ar  apon  to  lok  ful  lath,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1554  Large  on 
to  loke,  lonely  of  shap.  1526  SKHLTOS  Magnyf.  2208  What 
\vylte  thou  skelpe  me?  thou  dare  not  loke  on  a  gnat.  1535 
COVER  DALE  Zct'lt.  v.  Ci  Euen  thus  are  they  (yl  dwell  vpon 
the  whole  earth)  to  loke  vpon.  1611  I'IRLK  Gen.  xii.  ir,  I 
know  that  thou  art  a  faire  woman  to  looke  vpon.  1846 
Jifntlry's  Misc.  XX.  433  No  one  would  think  me  more  than 
five  or  six-and-ihirty,  to  look  at  me.  1859  TFSSYSON  F.n'ni 
1515  If  he  rise  no  more,  I  will  not  look  at  wine  until  I  die. 
1895  Daily  Xeivs  26  Aug.  7/1  When  he  [a  bowler]  went  on 
for  the  second  time  the  batsmen,  .'could  not  look  at  him'. 

b.  with  the  direction  or  object  left  indeterminate, 
or  merely  implied  by  the  context.  Sometimes  said 
of  the  eye.  f  In  early  use  also :  To  possess  or  re 
ceive  the  faculty  of  vision  ( —  Gr.  &\{nttv,  dra0Aj- 
•ntiv\  *f-  To  live  and  look :  to  retain  one's  faculties. 
971  Btickf.  HOIH.  173  And  blinde  men  mid  his  bedum 
[Petrus]  jehailde  pa:t  me  locodan.  c  1*00  Trin.  Coll.  llont. 
181  Kien  loked,  and  eare  lusted,  c  1275  Passion  our  Lord 
54  in  O.  E.  Misc.  39  pe  blynde  he  makede  loki.  111300 
Cursor  Kf.  1338  Cherubin,  J?at  angel  blyth,  liad  him  Ra 
lok  )>e  thrid  ^yth.  1362  LANGL.  /'.  /V.'A.  ix.  49  Hut  5if  I 
may  liuen  and  loken  I  schal  go  Iwrne  betere.  1390  GOWFR 
Conf.  I.  54  For  ofte..  lietre  is  to  winke  than  to  loke.  ^1470 
HENRY  Wallace  vi.  468  The  kingis  pahone. .couth  weyll 
luk  and  wynk,  with  the  ta  E.  ('1550  R.  I'IKSTON  Baytc 
Fortune  H  ij,  Looke  therfore  ere  thou  leape.  1667  MILTOS 
/'.  L.  x.  993  Hut  if  thou  judge  it  hard  and  difficult,  Con- 
versing,  looking,  loving,  to  abstain  From  Loves  due  Rites. 
1697  DRVDEH  I'irg.  Georg.  \\\.  334  He  looks,  and  languishes, 
and  leaves  his  Rest.  1709  UI-:UKI:I.F,Y  '/'/;.  Vision  §  7  When 
\ve  look  only  with  one  eye.  1875  E.  WHITK  Life  in  Christ 
iv.  xxv.  (18761  422  The  eye  looks,  but  it  is  the  mind  that 
sees.  1896  Law  Times  Ref>.  LXXIII.' 616/1  If  he  had 
looked  he  must  have  seen  the  light  of  the  approaching 
train.  1901  '  IAN-  MACI.ARKS'  Yng.  Barbarians  \ii.  141  At 
the  most  critical  moment  he  was  afraid  to  look. 

C.  To  direct  one's  eyes  in  a  manner  indicative 
of  a  certain  feeling;  to  cast  a  look  of  a  certain 
significance ;  to  present  a  specified  expression  of 
countenance.  \Yith  adv.  m  phrase. 

Now  only  with  the  object  or  direction  specified  as  in  a; 
otherwise  this  sense  now  merges  in  9. 

c  1205  LAV.  2266  He  stod  bi-foren  Locrine  &  laSelich  him 
lokede  on.  1297  R.  GLOCC.  (Rolls)  5348  Vre  louerd  mid  is 
eyen  of  milce  on  ^>e  loke|>  J>eruore.  1393  LANGL.  /'.  /'/.  C. 
u.  164  On  ous  he  lokyde  with  loue.  1483  CANTON  G.  tie  la 
Tonr  E  vilj  b,  He  euer  loked  on  her  of  a  wantoun  and  fals 
regard.  1500-20  DUSBAH  Pocttts  Iviii.  9  Hot,  Lord  \  how 
l>etewuslie  I  luke,  Quhen  all  the  pelfe  they  pairt  amang 
ihame.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Kick.  Ill,  53  b.  Least 
that  it  might  be  suspected  that  he  was  abasshed  for  feare 
of  his  enemyes,  and  for  that  cause  looked  so  piteously. 
1611  BIBLK  Gen.  \\.  7  Wherefore  looke  ye  so  sadly  to  day  ? 
1642  R.  CAKKMTU  Experience  u.  i.  133  The  man  look'd 
bloodily  when  he  spoke  it.  1842  TKNNVSOS  Talking  Oak 
116,  I  look'd  at  him  with  joy.  1859  —  Enid  1279  He 
turn'cl  and  look'd  as  keenly  at  her  As  careful  robins  eye 
the  delver's  toil. 

d.  occas.  To  give  a  look  of  surprise,  to  stare. 
Now  colhij. 

1610  H.  JOSSON  Alchemist  v.  ii,  Doctor  'tis  true  fyou 
looke)  for  all  your  Figures.  I  sent  for  him,  indeed.  Mod. 
Yes,  you  may  look  ! 

e.  quasi-/;vz«j.  in  such  phrases  as  to  look  (a  per 
son  or  thing) ;"//  the  face  :  see  FACK  sh.  2  b.     To  look 
a  gift  horse  in  the  month  :  see  HORSE  sb.  20. 

The  object  hi  sentences  of  this  kind  was  prob.  originally 
in  the  tiatwe  :  cf.  G.  tincm  in  s  gesicht  sehen. 

ri37S  $<•'•  l-c£'  Saints  xix.  (C'ristoforc  28  He  s;i  mekil,  sa 
hee  and  auchful  vas,  J»at  few  du[rjste  luk  bvme  in  J>e  face. 
a  i6»S  FLKTCIIKR  //«;;/.  Lieutenant  iv.  i,  I'll  neuer  look  a 
horse  i'  tb1  mouth  that's  giuen.  a  1^16  SOCTH  Serin.  (1823) 
VI.  330  The  soldier  ..converses  with  dangers,  and  looks 
death  in  the  face.  1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  lutpr.  (175?) 
H.  18^  Many  who,  altho'  they  have  pretended  know 
ledge  in  Horses,  have  been  looked  in  the  Mouth  (as  we 
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sayl.     a  1850  ROCSFTTI  Dan  ft'  $  Cir.  \.    1874)  141  Thiskidy    ' 
. .  Look'it  thee  so  deep  within  the  eyes.   lx>ve  si^li'd  Ami 
was  awakened  there.     1880  (1.  MFKKDITII   Trng.  Ct'in.  xiii.     | 
(1892*   194  She.. looks  you  straight  at  the  eye*;,   perfectly    ' 
unabashed,      1891  Strand  Mag.  II.  51 V2  -\n  eye  that  looks     \ 
one  thrmigh  and  through.     1892  K.  Km. ING  />W/.  /,'rtj/  A;- 
West  83  'i'hey  have  looked  ea«  h  r.iher  Iwtwefii  the  eyes,     ; 
and   there  they  found   no   fault.      1896   A.    K.    HOISMAN 
Shropsh.  Lad  xlii,  \\'itli  . .  fiiendly  brows  and  laughter  He 
looked  me  in  the  eyes, 

f.  with  cogn.  obj. 

1591  SMAKS.  Rom.  $  Jnl.  v.  in.  112  Eyes,  looke  your  last. 
1599  SUAKS.  etc.  I'ass.  Fiigr.  46  Such  lookes  as  none  could 
]<M»ke  Init  beauties  queen.  1643  ''  KAI-P  Ciuntn.  Gen.  xlii.  29 
And  they  fains  to  Jacob,  who  had  looked  many  a  long  look 
for  them,  no  doubt.  1781  COWPKK  Hope-  7-16  A  transport 
slows  in  all  he  looks  and  speaks.  1850  TKNNYSOX  /«  J/cw. 
xli.v,  And  look  thy  look,  and  go  thy  way.  1896  A.  K. 
HoUKMAN  Skrvftk,  Lad  viii,  Terence,  look  your  last  at  me, 
For  1  come  home  no  more, 

g.  trans,  \\iih  complement  or  prep. :  To  bring 
by  one's  looks  into  a  ceitnin  place  or  condition. 
Now  rare.     (Cf.  look  down,  33  e.) 

1611  SUAKS.  Cymb.  v.  v.  94  Thou  hast  look'd  thy  selfe  into 
my  grace.     16*4  MASSINGKR  Renegado  HI.  ii,  Thrust  out 
these  fiery  eies,   that  yesterday  Would  haue  lookde  thee 
dead.     1633  G.  HICRBKRT  Temple,  Glance  iii,  1'hou  shalt 
look  us  out  of  pain.     1694  DRVDES  Love  Triumph,  iv.  i, 
While  you  stay,,  .every^ioment  looks  a  part  of  me  away.  "• 
1700  —  Secular  Masque  51  Mars  has  looked  the  sky  to  red. 
1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  II'.  v,  They  had  early  learnt  the  lesson     ' 
of  looking  presumption  out  of  countenance.     1776   Hist.     , 
Enr.  in  Ann.  Reg.  58/1  That  armed  force  which  was  to  have 
looked  all  America  into  submission.     1860  TROI.LOIT  Castle 
Richmond  I.  xii.  234, 1  really  thought  Mrs. Townsend  would    ' 
have  looked  him  Into  the  river  when  lie  came  to  her. 

h.  To  express  by  a  look  or  glance,  or  by  one's    , 
countenance;  to  cast  looks  of  (compassion,  etc.)    • 
or  looks  which  threaten   (death,  etc.).      To  look 
daggers  :  see  DAGGER  3  b. 

1727  THOMSON'  Sitnnner*  845   [1188]   They  . .  sigh'd,  and    j 
look'd  unutterable  Things.      174*  YOUNG  Nt.    Tli.  iv.  635 
With   that    soft   eye  . .  deign   to   look   Compassion   to   the 
coldness  of  my  breasj.      1750  Ciir.sTEKF.  Lett.  (1774)  III. 
127  The  same   things  differently   expressed,    looked,  and 
delivered,  cease  to  be  the  same  things.     1818  HVKON  Juan    \ 
i.  xv,  Some  women  use  their  tongues — she  look'd  a  lecture,    ', 
Kach    eye    a    sermon,    and    her    brow    a    homily.      1837 
DICKENS  Pick'v.  vi,  The  old   lady. .looked  carving-knives 
at    the.  .delinquent.      1837   THACKERAY   Ravettsiv.  i,   The 
Captain,  looking  several  tremendous  callings  at  him,  walked 
into  the  back  room.     1867  C/V.  li'crefs  335/21  I  was  obliged     , 
to  be  contented  with  looking  my  pleasure. 

2.  With  indirect  question  expressed  or  contcxtu- 
ally  implied  :    To  apply  one's  sight  to  ascertain    , 
(who,  what,  how,  whether,  etc.).     Now  only  used 
when  the  question  is  regarded  as  capable  of  being 
answered  at  a  single  glance. 

\c  1000  Ags.  Gosj>.  Mark  vi,  38  Da  cwaS  he  hu  fela  hlafa 
haebbe  ge  gaft  &  lociaS.]  £«7$  Lamb,  flout.  41  Heo 
tweien  eoden..in  to  helle..for  to  lokien  hu  bit  Jier  ferde. 
<  1 200  Trin.  Coll.  Hom.  121  Ure  dnhten..beih  of  heuene 
to  mannen  and  lokede  gif  here  ani  understoden  o3er  bi- 
sohten  him.  c  1250  Gen.  <V  /i-''.  2600  Ghe  adde  or  hire 
dowter  sent,  To  lokcn  quidcr  it  ^uldo  ben  went.  1207  -K- 
GLOUC.  (Rolls)  315  Unit  sende  vp  \>crc  J?re  hondrecf  men 
tarmed  wel,  to  loke  ^wat  lond  J>at  were.  <  14*5  Crafte 
Xombryng  (K.  E.  T.  S.)  30  Multiply  J?at  digit  by  anojrer 
diget,..and  loke  qwat  comes  |>ere-of.  a.  1584  MONTGOMEJtlB 
Cherrie  A>  Slae  463  Luik  quhair  to  licht  before  thou  loup. 
1588  A.  KING  tr.  CtwistMs*  Catfch.  in  Cath.  Tractates  (1901) 
205  Lowke  quhat  day  of  the  age  of  the  moone  it  is.  1590 
Si'KNSKR  /•".  Q.  i.  iv.  19  Scarse  could  he  once  uphold  his 
heavie  hedd,  To  looken  whether  it  were  night  or  day.  1710 
SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  30  Nov.,  O,  but  one  may  look  , 
whether  one  goes  crooked  or  no  and  so  write  on.  1819 
CKABBK  T.  of  Hall  x,  1  loved  my  trees  in  order  to  dispose, 
I  number'd  peaches,  look'd  how  stocks  arose.  1848  J.  H.'-i 
NEWMAN  Loss  <y  Gain  in.  iii.  318  He  glanced  from  one  ' 
article  to  another,  looking  who  were  the  University-preachers 
of  the  week,  who  had  taken  degrees  [etc.].  Mod.  I  will  i 
look  what  time  the  train  starts. 

fb.  Phr.  Look  else:  see  whether  it  be  not  so. 
(See  ELSE  40.)  06s. 

1622  MASSINGKR  I'h-g.  Mart,  u.  i,  I  kicke  for  all  that  like 
a  horse,  looke  else. 

C.   Go  look\    =  'find  it  out*;   a  contemptuous 
manner  of  refusing  information.     Now  dial. 

1595  LVLV  Woman  in  Moon  v.  i.  86  (Uondj,  If  you  aske 
me  why  I  sing,  1  say  yee  may  go  looke. 

3.  fg.  a.  *  To  direct  the  intellectual  eye  '  (J.) ; 
to  turn  or  fix  one's  attention  or  regard.  With  advs. 
or  phrases  as  in  I  a.  (See  also  branches  IV  and  V.) 
Now  usually  const,  at ;  formerly  on  or  upon. 

4x1548  HALL  Chr<»i.,  Hen.  I  ',  37  b,  Let  the  kyngdome  of 
<he  assiriens  be  your  example,  and  if  that  suflfise  not,  then 
loke  on  the  Percians.  1560  DAUS  tr.  SJeidane's  Comtn.  37  b, 
Lokyng  more  narrowly  upon  domestical  evils.  156*  WIN- 
3KT  Cert.  Tractates  i.  Wlcs.  1888  I.  12  Thay.  .luck is  bak- 
wart  with  the  Kraelitis  to  the  potis  of  flesche  in  Kgypt. 
1570  .Safir,  Poems  Reform,  xiii.  10  He  man  luke  lawer, 
and  enter  in  the  Spreit,  And  than  he  sail  persaif  the  cause 
fra  hand.  1583  FOLDING  Call  'in  on  Dent.  xxi.  124  Looke 
me  vpon  the  Turkes  :  they  haue  some  reuerence  to  their 
religion.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  iv.  iv.  37  (1604  Qo.)  He  that 
made  vs  with  such  large  discourse,  Looking  before  and 
after.  1611  KIBLK  -zCor.  iv.  18  While  we  looke  not  at  the 
things  which  are  scene,  but  at  y  things  which  are  not 
scene,  a  1625  KKAUM.  &  Fi-  Bonduca  u.  iv,  <_)ds  so  . 
infinite  Discretion  durst  not  look  upon.  1x1699  STILLIXGFL.  • 
(J.i,  We  are  not  only  to  look  at  the  bare  action,  but 
at  the  reason  of  it.  1824  HKSTHAM  />£.  Fallacies  Wks. 
1843  II.  455  Instead  of  reforming  others  ..  let  him  look  at  i 
home.  1845  M.  PAITISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  2  I'ecause  ideas 
change,  the  whole  mode  and  manner  of  looking  at  things 
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vanes  with  every  age.  1861  Dirk'FNs  Gt.  Expect.  Iv,  What 
I  look  at,  is  the  sacrifice  of  so  much  portable  property. 
1885  F.  ANSTFY  Tinted  I  'mus  70  *  That's  the  proper  way 
to  look  at  it ',  said  he.  1885  SIR  N.  Lisni.tv  in  /,«?«•  Rep. 
30  Ch.  Div.  14  The  case  otSto&ti  v.  Truniper  is  not  really 
in  point  when  we  roine  to  look  at  it  closely.  1890  MRS.  H. 
WOOD  //nitse  <\f  liallhwll  \.  \ii.  175,  1  marry  a  medical 
student  !.,!  look  a  little  higher  than  that.  Ibid.  \\\.  viii. 
207  Vour  friends  will  look  at  poiiiion  as  well  as  gentle 
blood. 

b.  To  take  care,  make  sure,  see  (that  or  how 
something  is  done  ;  also  with  omission  of  that}. 
Now  arch. 

(-  897  K.  /KI.FRED  Gregory  s  Past.  lix.  451  Locia5  mi  5a;l 
Sios  eowru  leaf  tie  weortSe  odrum  monnum  to  biswice.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  1966  Fixs  and  flesse,  o  bath  i  sai,  Lok  a!  pe  blod 
5ee  cast  a  wai.  a  1300  //'/>/.  16814+  '5  Pilat  .  bad  (>at  J>ai 
suld  loke  t>at  he  wore  ded  for-thy.  <  1380  Wvri.ir  ll'ks. 
(1880)38  Seynt  petyrcomaundi^^if  ony  speke,  loke  he  speke 
as  goddis  wordis.  t  1440  Anc.  Cookery  in  Househ,  Ord. 
(1790)  434  Loke  hit  be  stondyn^e.  1470-^5  MALORY  Arthur 
I.  xvi.  60  Loke  eueryche  of  you-  kynges  lete  make  suche 
ordinaunce.  1561  T.  HOBY  tr.  Castiglione's  Courtyer  in. 
(1577)  O  viij,  And  you  (my  L.  Margaret)  looke  yee  beare  it 
well  a  wave,  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  iv.  iii.  8  Di^misse  your  At 
tendant  there  :  look't  be  done.  1621-31  LAUD  .St-rtn.  (1847) 
133  The  State  must  look  their  proceedings  be  just,  and  the 
Church  must  look  their  devotions  and  actions  be  pious. 
1646  J.  HALL  Horv  l-'ac.  22  We  ought  to  looke  how  wee 
spend  our  houres  here.  1690  E.  OFF,  Jesuit's  Mem.  89 
Censor  to  look  that  no  man  lived  idly.  1819  SHEI.I.KV 
Cyclops  477  When  I  call,  Look  ye  obey  the  masters  of  the 
craft.  1865  "frill.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  Ser.  it.  I.  u.  242  We  must 
look,  therefore,  that  we  have  the.  .wide  chest,  straight  back, 
&c.  1871  K.  F.LLIS  tr.  Catullus  Ixiv.  231  Look  that  warily 
then  deep-laid  in  steady  remembrance  These  our  words  grow 
greenly. 

C.  To  expect.  Const,  to  with  inf.  t  Formerly 
also  with  clause,  usually  introduced  by  that,  f  Also, 
to  expect,  await  the  time  -when  something  shall 
happen  ;  to  be  curious  to  see  haw,  whether •,  etc. ; 
also  impcrs.  in  passive. 

c  1513  MOKK  A'/i  //.  ///  (ed.  Lumby^  7  Whose  life  hee  looked 
that  euil  dyete  shoulde  shorten.  Ibid.  11  In  these  last 
u  ordes  that  euer  I  looke  to  speake  with  you.  1535  COYERPALK 
Isa.  v.  4  When  he  loked  y*  it  .shulde  bringe  him  grapes,  it 
brought  forth  thornes.  i568GRArrux  Chron.  II.  112  Lokyng 
every  day  when  his  Uarons  and  their  confederates  would 
cruelly  set  upon  him.  c  1586  C'T  KSS  PFMHROKI:  /'^.  LXIX.  viii, 
Some  I  lookt  would  me  uphold.  1593  SHAKS.  Kick.  //,  i.Ui. 
243.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTOXK]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  lndics\\\. xi.  156 
The  wind  being  contrary  and  stormy,  they  looked  all  to  perish. 
i6o$CAMDEN  Rein.  (1637)  271  Then  it  was  looked  how  he 
should  justifie  that  fact.  1611  HEYWOOD  Gold.  Age  I.  i.  Wks. 
1 874  III.  10, 1  neuer  heard  she  was  committed  to  prison  ;  yet 
t'i.s  look't  euery  houre  when  she  shall  be  deliuered.  a  1626 
liAcox  AV:c  Ail.  (1900}  9  Wee.  .saluted  him  in  a  very  lowly 
and  submissive  manner ;  As  looking  that  from  him,  wee 
should  receyve  Sentence  of  Life,  or  Death.  1651  HOBBFS 
Leviatk.  in.  xlii.  271  By  whom  we  look  to  be  protected. 
1657  AUSTEN  Fruit  Trees  \\.  164  God  lookes  every  one 
should  be  fruit-full  under  all  his  dispensations.  1760-72  H. 
HROOKE  Fool ofQital.  (1809)  IV.  141,  I  never  look  to  have 
a  mistress  that  I  shall  love  half  as  well.  1830  SOUTH F.V 
Lett.  (1856)  IV.  168,  I  too  had  been  looking  to  hear  from 
you.  1852  MRS.  STOWF.  Uncle  Tout's  C.  vii,  I'm  glad  mas'r 
didn't  go  off  this  morning,  as  he  looked  to.  1893  Field  u 
Mar.  362/3  The.  .labourer.. looks  to  go  to  work  at  a  fixed 
hour.  1896  A.  E.  HOUSMAN  Shrppsh.  Lad  xxvi,  Two  lovers 
looking  to  be  wed. 

fd.  with  indirect  question  :  To  consider,  ascer 
tain  (who,  when,  whether ^  etc.) ;  to  try  (if  some 
thing  can  be  done,  etc.).  Also  simply,  to  consider 
the  matter,  make  inquiry ;  csp.  in  phr.  whoso  will 
look,  etc.  Obs. 

1375  I>AKBorR  /Intce  vin.  419  The  king  can  furth  his  vais 
ta,  ..  for  till  luk  gif  he  Micht  recouer  his  cunt  re.  c  1375 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints  x\.  (AV///««i  93  He  vmthocht  he  \vald 
hike  CJyf  he  in  sic  corne  cuth  set  huke.  c  1380  WYCLIF 
Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  319  Hut  diversite  is  greet  here  and  t>ere, 
whoso  wole  loke.  1399  LANGL.  Rich.  Kedelts  \\\.  255  That 
ich  leode  lokide  what  longid  to  his  age.  c  1400  Latifranc's 
Cirttrg.  51  J>ou  music  loke  whejwr  J?at  \>e  Lodi  be  ful  of 
wickide  humouris,  eij>er  be  clenc.  r  1450  Merlin  9  Than 
made  he  hir  suftter  come  on  a  saterday, . .  to  loke  yef  he 
might  gete  hir  in  that  manere.  1573  Satir.  Poems  Reform. 
xlii.  403  Schir,  luk  }e  and  .^e  Gif  that  the  tcindis  of  this 
countrie  May  not  do  all  that  we  have  tauld.  <  1585  R. 
I'.KOWNK  Answ.  Cart-wright  50  If  he  looke  well,  this  proofe 
seruelh  against  him.  1691  LOCKE  yd  Let.  Toleration  ix. 
Wks.  1727  II.  394  Whether. .your  pretending  Gain  to  them, 
..  be  a  greater  Mockery,  you  were  best  look. 

4.  Idiomatic  uses  of  the  imperative. 

a.  Used  to  bespeak  attention :  ~ ( see ',  'behold', 
*  Io'.  In  mod.  colloq.  use  often  look  yon  (in  repre 
sentations  of  vulgar  speech  written  look'ce)  — '  mind 
this';  also  look  here,  a  brusque  mode  of  address 
prefacing  an  older,  expostulation,  reprimand,  etc. 

<  1000  /Ku 'Ric  Gram,  xxxviii.  (Z.)  231  En  efne  o&8e  loca 
nu,  her  hit  is.  c  1250  Gen.  <f-  K.\\  3331  Quod  moyses,  *loc  ! 
her  nu  is  bread'.  .1460  Tinvnt-tey  Myst.  xxx.  141  Here  is 
a  bag  full,  lokys,  of  pride  and  of  lust.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis 
Fxciamatioun  iS  I^o,  heir  he  fail^eis,  se  thar  be  leis,  luik  ! 
1575  GASCOIGNK  Glasse  Gwt.  iv.  i,  Poems  1870  II.  59, 
I  would  be  glad  to  talke  with  Maister  Gnomaticus  ..  and 
looke  where  he  commeth  in  haste.  1594  MARI.OWK  ;t  N  ASHE 
Dido  372  N's  l\'ks.  (Giosartl  VI.  22  Lo<jke  where  she 
comes  :  ,/Eneas,  view  her  well.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  II ',  u.  ii. 
116  (1600  Qo.)  Ixx>ke  you  ho*  he  writes.  1611  /("/«/.  T. 
in.  iii.  116  Heauy  matters,  heauy  matters:  but  looke  thee 
lieere  boy.  1672  VILLIERS  (Dk.  I.uckhnO  Rehearsal  i.  t. 
(Arb.  i  33  For,  look  you.  Sir,  the  grand  design  . .  is  to  keep 
the  Auditors  in  suspence.  1709  STEELE  Taller  No.  34  r  4 
Look  ye,  sahl  I,  I  must  not  rashly  give  my  Judgment.  1710 
Und.  Na  206  f  2  Look'ee,  Jack,  1  have  heard  thee  sometimes 
talk  like  an  Oracle.  1782  COWI-I-:R  Retirement  283  Look 
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where  he  corner,  a  1814  H'miimi's  Will  iv.  ii.  in  AV?c  firif. 

Theatre  IV.  in  Lookee  there  now  !  You  can  noon  create 
a  cause  for  quarrel,  my  Lady.  1843  Loxnr,  ,S^.  S indent 
\\.  vi,  Look,  here  he  comes.  1861  DICKKNS  Ct.  Expect,  li, 
Now,  look  here,  my  man..  I'll  have  no  feelings  here.  1865 
• —  Mnt.  }''r.  \\.  xiv,  '  Now,  lookee  here,  my  dear,'  returned 
old  Hetty, — '  asking  your  excuse  for  being  so  familiar  '.  1875 
TENNYSON  Q.Mary  n.  i,  Look  you,  Master  Wyatt,  Tear  up 
that  woman's  work  there. 

f  b.  Prefixed  to  interrogative  pronoun  or  adv., 
or  relative  conj..  forming  indefinite  relatives  —  ivho- 
ever,  whatever,  however,  etc.  Also,  in  later  use, 
emphasi/in^  the  correspondence  of  relative  and 
antecedent,  as  in  look  as  •  '  just  as1.  Obs. 

The  absence  of  examples  between  the  u>th  and  the  ifithc. 
is  remarkable:  the  idiom  was  prob.  preserved  in  some 
non-literary  dialect. 

nooo  /KLFRIC  Gen.  xvi.  6  J?rea  hij,  loca  hu  bu  wylle. 
—  "Josh.  ii.  19  And  loca  hwa  ut  gange,  liege  he  oTsla^en. 
/(  1123  O.  K.  Chrwi.  an.  ITOI  (Laud  MS.)  LOG  hwe&er  Jwera 
^ebroftr.i  oftcrne  oferbide,  \va:re  yrfeweard  enlles  Kngla- 
landes.  1535  COVER  DAM;  Ps.  i.  3  His  leeues  shal  not  fall 
off,  and  loke  what  socuer  he  doth,  it  shal  prospere.  - 
Kcclns.  i.  13  The  lone  of  God  is  honorable  wiszdomc  :  loke 
vnto  whom  it  appeareth,  they  lone  it.  1568  (  JRAFTON  Chron. 
I. 94  And  locke  what  he  commaunded,  that  was  done,  though 
some  did  murmure.  1597  J.  T.  Serin,  Panics  C.  56  Hut 
looke  as  thou  sinnest,  so  shall  thou  bane  the  wages  of  sinne. 
a  1600  HOOKER  Keel.  Pol.  vii.  vi.  §  9  lie  added  farther,  that 
look  what  duty  the  Roman  Consuls  did  execute  . .  the  like 
charge  had  the  IJishop.  r  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  xxxvii.  13 
Looke  what  is  best,  that  best  I  wish  in  thcc.  1611  liim.R 
i  Mace.  iv.  54  Looke  at  what  time,  and  what  day  the  heathen 
had  prophaned  it,  euen  in  that  was  it  dedicated  with  songs, 
and  cittherns,  and  harpes,  and  cimb:iU.  1615  \V.  LAWSON 
Country  Honsw.  Gard.  (1626)  23  And  looke  how  farre  a 
tree  spreads  his  boughs  aboue,  so  far  doth  he  put  his  roots 
vnder  the  earth.  1625  BURGES  Pcrs.  Tithes  31  And  looke 
what  the  Lawes  . .  enioyne,  tliat  thou  must  doe,  or  be  a 
Rebell.  1675  HKOOKS  Gold.  Key  321  Look,  as  (lod  cannot 
but  be  just,  so  he  cannot  but  be  true.  Ibid.  301,  30^, 

5.  Look  sharp.  Originally  (with  sharp  as  adv.) 
= '  to  look  sharply  after  something ',  *  to  keep  strict 
watch'.     In  later  use  (which  is  merely  colloquial) 
the  sense  is  commonly  'to  bestir  oneself  briskly', 
'  to  lose  no  time '  (the  vb.   being   app.   taken  in 
a  sense  belonging  to  branch  III,  and  sharp  re 
garded  as  a  complementary  adj.). 

1711  STEELE  Spsct.  No.  132  p  i  The  Captain  . .  ordered 
his  Man  to  look  sharp,  that  none  but  one  of  the  Ladies 
should  have  the  Place  he  had  taken  fronting  the  Coachbox. 
1713  R.  BENTLEY  Remarks  Late  Disc.  J-'ree-th.  n.  \Vks. 
1838  III.  472  It  is  time  for  us  then  to  look  sharp,  to  observe 
every  period.  1732  BERKELEY  j4A^Ar.vL  §  i,  I  must,  there 
fore,  look  sharp,  and  well  consider  every  step  I  take.  1788 
LD.  AUCKLAND  Corr.  (1861)  II.  69  At  nine  o'clock  we  began 
to  look  sharp  for  our  house.  1803  in  Spirit  /'///>.  Jrnls.  VI  I. 
128  Mr.  Robson  will  attend  to  the  old  peers. .while  Mr. 
Faulder  will  look  sharp  after  the  fortune-hunters.  1818 
COBBKTT /W.  Reg.  XXXIII.  91,  I  see  that  the  Ministers 
are  very  shy  of  dissolving  the  Parliament ;  and  they  shall 
look  sharp  if  they  act  before  I  am  ready  for  them.  1834 
LAN  DOR  Exam.  Shaks.  Wks.  1853  II.  285  '2  But  let  her  look 
sharp,  or  spectacles  may  be  thrust  upon  her  nose  that  shall 
make  her  eyes  water.  1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  xx.vix, 
,  Kit  . .  ordered  . .  him  to  bring  three  dozen  . .  oysters,  and  to 
look  sharp  about  it  !  1846-9  S.  R.  MAITLAND  Ess.  etc.  258 
Would  he  not  be  startled  if  one  told  him  that  he  would  have 
to  look  sharp  for  five-and-twenty  [martyrs]?  1874  rnnch 
8  Aug.  64  Glass  of  ale,  young  woman  ;  and  look  sharp, 
please  !  1890  FEXN  Double  Knot  I.  viii.  191  You'd  better 
look  sharp,. .  they're  all  ready  and  waiting. 

6.  Transitive  uses, chicflysynonymous  with  various 
intransitive  uses  with  prepositions. 

a.  To  look  at.  behold;  to  view,  inspect,  examine. 
Now  dial,  f  To  look  babies  :  to  gaze  at  the  reflec 
tion  of  one's  face  in  another's  eyes. 

13. .  Coerde  L.  3030  Rychard  bad  his  men  seche  For  some 
wys  clerk  and  sertayn  leche,  . .  For  to  loke  his  uryn.  1382 
WYCLIF  Num.  xxiv.  17,  I  shal  inwardly  loke  hym  [Vulg. 
intiit'bor  illinn]  but  not  nyv  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  7525 
Leches  full  lyuely  lokid  his  wound.  1471  J.  PASTON  in 
P.  Lett.  III.  7  That  no  body  look  my  wryghtynges.  1509 
BARCLAY  Sky*  of  Folys  (1570)  113  When  he  a  while 
his  glasse  hath  loken.  1523  FITZHERB.  Ihisb.  §  40  Than 
let  the  shepeherde  turne  them,  and  loke  them  on  euery 
syde.  a  1578  LINDESAV  (Phscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.) 
II.  158  He  mowit  wpe  to  the  liill  held  of  Tarbitt ..  to  awew 
and  luik  the  congregatioun.  1607  UEAUM.  £  FL.  Woman 
Hater  in.  i,  I  cannot  thinke,  I  shall  become  a  coxcombe, 
To  ha*  my  hare  curl'd,  by  an  idle  finger,  ..  Mine  eyes  lookt 
babies  in.  1615  BRATHWAIT  Strap j>ado  80  Or  when  none 
that's  iealous  spies  To  looke  babbies  in  his  eyes.  1647 
TRAPP  Comtn.  EJ>.  $  Rev.  App.  669  Many  Heathens  have 
advised  the  angry  man  to  look  his  face  in  a  glasse,  and  to 
grow  ashamed  of  his  distemper.  1655  AVro  Hat-en  Col.  Rec. 
(1858)  II.  151  Robert  Cranfeild  . .  testifyed  . .  that  he  went 
to  looke  oxen.  1721  RAMSAY  Morning  Interview  34  He 
frown'd,  and  tooled  his  watch.  1874  W.  H.  L.  RANKED 
Domin.  Australia  vi.  105  Plains  are  scoured  and  every 
piece  of  timber  looked.  1882  J.  WALKER  Jaunt  to  Avid 
Reekie  etc.  10  He  looks  his  hand:  behold  the  sooty  meal 
The  secret  tells.  1897  CROCKETT  Latins  Love  xi.  115,  I  was 
engaged  in  'looking  the  sheep '—that  is,  numbering  them 
and  seeing  that  none  had  strayed. 

fb.  To  look  into,  examine;  to  consider,  have 
regard  to,  regard.  O.bs. 

^1300  ticket  284  The  King  from  Normandie  com  To  Enge- 
lond  to  Look  the  stat  of  his  Kynedom.  1340  HAMPOI.E  Pr. 


(1891)  45  For  he  lokede  the  mekenesse  of  his  handmayde. 
1430-40  LVDG.  liochas  ix.  xxxiii.  (1558^  34  The  matter  who 
so  list  to  loke.  1533  GAU  Richt  I 'ay  19  God  hikis  notht 
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the  wtuert  richtfulnes  quilk  mony  keipis.  ("1560  A.  SCOTT 
Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  xxxiv.  i  3e  blindit  In  vans,  Hike  The  rekless 
lyfe  56  leid. 

t  c.  To  consult  or  refer  to  fan  author,  a  book, 
or  a  place  in  it);  to  *  turn  up'.  In  the  imper.  = 
VII>E.  Also,  to  search  for  (a  word  etc.)  in  a  book 
of  reference.  (Cf.  look  ///.  45  jj.)  Obs. 

-71300  Cursor  M.  9334  J>at  yow  tels  sent  leremi,  If  yce 
wald  lok  his  propheci.  ^1386  CHAUCER  rard.  T.  250 
Looketh  tlie  Bible,  and  ther  ye  may  it  leere.  a  1420  Hoc- 
n.KVK  l>e  /\eg;  Pr'mc.  3099  As  be  boke  can  expresse :  Who 
so  it  lokith,  fynde  it  sbal  no  lesse.  1529  KASTKLL  Pastymc, 
Hist.  /'7r«^//(  1811)69  Therfor  loke  Julius  Cesar  his  cornen- 
taryes.  1596  HARINI;TON  Metaiti.  AJa.v  60  Looke  it  sirra 
there  in  the  dictionarie.  1598  FLHKIO,  Aria,  looke  A  erf. 
1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stuffs  38  l''or  his  ensainting,  looke  the 
Almanack  in  the  beginning  of  Aprill.  1611  COTGR.,  Anon- 
t:\-it-,  Looke  Atiorc.vie.  1611  BIBLE  i  Mace.  xii.  7  ittarg^ 
Areus :  looke  loscph.  Ant.  lib.  13.  cap.  8.  1640  FULI.KK 
¥osep??s  Coat  etc.  125  marg.  Look  Lord  Bacon  in  his 
life.  1656  H.  PHILLIPS  Purch.  Patt.  (1676)  157  Take  the 
compass  of  the  tree.. look  this  compass  in  the  Table.  1813 
J.  ADAMS  M'ks.  (1856)  X.  49,  I  found  that  if  I  looked  a  word 
to-day,  in  less  than  a  week  I  had  to  look  it  again. 

*\~  d.  To  seek,  search  for;  =  look  for  (15  bV 
Also,  to  be  on  the  look-out  for,  seek  or  seaich 
out.  Obs, 

c  1394  /'.  /*.  Crcde  593  Now  mot  a  frere  . .  lok  en  hem  Ics- 
ynges  J>at  likej>  (>e  pnple.  61470  HESKYSON  A/or.  Fal>.  i. 
(Cock  $•  Jtts/>\  v,  I  had  leuer  ga  scraj>it  heir  with  my  naillis 
..and  luik  my  lyfis  fude.  1595  MUNDAY  John  a  Kent 
(Shaks.  Soc.)  22  Moorton  shall  looke  him  now  an  other 
bryde.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  V.  L.  n.  v.  30  He  hath  bin  all  this 
day  to  looke  you.  1622  MA  HUE  tr.  A  ientari s  Guzman  d'Alf. 
ii.  152  \'ou  neuer  left  anyCiownes  nor  Royals  with  me: 
( loe  looke  your  Cruwnes  and  Royals  else- where.  1650 
T.  VATCHAN  Aniwa  Magica  To  Kdr.,  He  knew  it  was 
booties  to  look  fatal  Events  in  the  Planets.  1664  PKI-VS 
Diiiry  3  Sept.,  In  the  morning  she  chid  her  ma  yds  for  not 
looking  the  fleas  a-days.  1668  DRVHI-.N  All  for  Lt^'e  i\'.  i, 
Octavia,  I  was  looking  you,  my  love.  1683  TRYON  H'ay  to 
Health  xix.  (1697)  417  Or  else  the  poor  Lass  after  the  \Vcd- 
ding-Cloathes  are  made,  must  go  look  her  an  Husband. 
1716  B.  CHURCH  Hist.  Philip's  ii'ar  (\%6y  I.  162  He  went 
with  his  new  Souldiur  to  look  his  Father.  1752  JOHNSON 
Rambler  No.  138  f  ii  At  her  leisure  hours  she  looks  goose 
c'^^s.  1782  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  vn.  v,  I'll  go  look  him 
[a  dog],  however,  for  we  went  at  such  a  rate  that  I  never 
missed  him.  1821  CLARE  /'///.  Minsfr.  I.  88  Pinders,  that 
such  chances  look,  Drive  his  rambling  cows  to  pound. 

f  e.  To  take  care  of,  keep,  guard,  watch  over, 
preserve  in  safety;  to  observe  (a  day).  Also  rejl. 

1    To    guard    oneself,    beware ;    to    abstain   (frotn). 

',    Also  afoot,  or  /////•.  :  To  watch.   Obs. 

(-1175  Lamb.  Ht'in.  45  We  a^en  bene  sunne  dei  swivel iche 
wel  to  wur^ien  and  on  alle  clenesse  to  locan.  c  1250  Gen.  fy 

:     7:.r.  3193  He  dede  is  bindcn  ^  faire  loken  Alle  Oe  bones  fie 

,  he  rior  t'iken.  //'/V.  3511  Loke  5e  wel  oat  flu  ne  stele. 
a  i3cx)  A".  Ifcrn  Soo  Rymenbild  ^u  kep  and  loke.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  8297  '  (lodd  \>e  loke  ',  he  said,  '  sir  king  '.  c  1330 
R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  129  pat  othe  said  lie  wele  loke. 
1340  Aycnb.  42  pet  hi  ham  loki  uram  )>ise  zenne.  Ibid. 

!  2^5  pe  prestes  bet  lokcden  chastete  ine  be  temple  weren 
todeld  uram  |>e  o|?ren  bet  hi  ne  loren  hire  chastete.  ^1460 
'l\>:\.-nel<-y  Myst.  xiii.  219  God  looke  you  all  thre  ! 

ff.  To  provide,   appoint,   ordain,   decree,  de- 
i    cide.  Obs. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Ham.  73  per  fore  hit  wes  iloked  hi  godes 
wUsunge  ine  halie  chirche  |>et  mon  sculc  childre  fulhten. 
a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  1^06  As  his  ahne  goddlec  lahede  hit  ant 
lokede.  1297  R.  (ii.oi'c.  (Rolls)  1230  pe  kyng  hesende  word 
a^en,  J>at  he  adde  is  franchise  In  is  owe  court,  vorto  loke 
domes  &.  assise.  f  1305  St.  Kcnelnt  301  in  E.  E.  /'.  (1862) 
55  pe  bischop  hadde  iloked  bat  hit  scholde  bider  beo  ibore. 
^1330  R.  BRUNNF,  Chron.  (1810)  36  pe  right  lawes  did  he  loke 
for  fats  men  tS:  fikelle.  01400-50  Alexander  3404  lAshm. 
MS.)  Syn  it  lokid  {Dublin  MS.  lukkyd]  lias  be  largenes  of 
be  lord  of  heuen.  c  1460  Lann/al  783,  I  am  a  redy  for  to 
tlio  AH  that  the  court  wyll  loke. 

fg.  To  expect,  look  forward  to.  look  for.    Obs. 
1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleid  mes  Comm.  311  What  ende  at  the 

1  length  doe  you  loke  of  this  obstinacy  and  vnloyaultie. 
rti5?2  KNOX  Hist.  Kef.  Wks.  1846  I.  4  We  crave  of  all  the 
gentill  Readaris,  not  to  look  of  us  such  ane  History. 
'c  1586  CTFSS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  cxix.  K.  i.  What  I  look't  from 
thee  ..  I  now  enjoy.  1595  DANIKL  Civ.  ll'ars  n.  viii,  His 

,  fortune  gives  him  more  than  he  could  looke.  1611  SHAKS. 
ir/'nt.  T.  iv.  iv.  369  The  gifts  she  lookes  from  me,  are  packt 
and  lockt  Vp  in  my  heart. 

II.  To  have  an  outlook,  face  a  certain  way. 
7.  intr.  To  have  or  afford  a  certain  outlook  ;  to 
face,  front,  or  be  turned  towards y  into,  on  to,  etc. 

1555  COYF.BDALF.  Jer.  \.  13,  I  do  sc  a  seethinge  pot,  looking 
from  out  of  the  north  hitherwarde.  a  1586  SIDNEY  A  rcadia 
in.  (1633)  304  Each  of  these  chambers  had  a  little  window 
to  looke  into  the  hall.  1596  DALHVMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist. 
Scot.  ix.  193  That  parte  of  the  Castel  that  luikis  to  Tiled. 
1611  BIBLE  Num.  xxi.  20  Pisgah,  which  looketh  toward 
leshimon.  1668  DRYDEN  All  for  love  n.  i,  Unbar  the  Gate 
that  looks  to  Caesar's  Camp.  1732  BERKKLEV  Alciphr.  \\\. 
§  i  A  summer  parlour  which  looks  into  the  garden.  1866 
M  ARNOLD  Thyrsis  ii,  The  signal-elm  that  looks  on  Haley 
Downs.  1886  BKAT.  M.  BUTT  Lesterre  Durant  I.  v.  61 
The  windows  looking  north.  1893  Strand  Mag.  VI.  268/2 

:    The  dining-room  looks  on  to  the  Melbury  Road. 

b.  Of  parts  of  the  body,  or  the  like  :  To  face  or 

'    turn  (in  a  particular  direction). 

1656  RIDGLEY  Pract.  Physic  243  The  Knee  and  Foot 
look  inwards.  1692  SIR  W.  HOPE  Fencing-- Master  (ed.  2) 
17  The  points  of  your  Fingers  must  not  look  upwards,  but 
pointing  towards  your  Adversary.  1776-06  WITHERING  £;vV. 
Plants  (ed.  3)  I.  388  Bearing  the  flowers  underneath,  the 
florets  looking  downwards.  1863  HUXLEY  Mans  Place 
Nat.  \.  23  Their  nostrils  have  a  narrow  partition,  and  look 

I    downwards, 


LOOK. 

8.  To  show  a  tendency  ;  to  tend,  point  (in  a  par 
ticular  direction). 

1647  Power  of  Kings  iv.  84  The  context  looketh  wholly 
that  way.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Rnlk  tf  Selv.  188  The  Argu 
ment  drawn  from  Gods  unbounded  power  and  goodness,  as 
looking  towards  the  behoof  of  the  Creature  will  ever  fall 
short  upon  ibis  score.  1692  R.  L'KSTRANGE  Josephus*  Antiq. 
n.  ix.  (1733)  44  The  -  Harbarity  of  this  bloody  Decree  look'd 
several  ways.  1703  MAU NDRELL  Journ.  ferns.  (1732)42  Its 
sense  seems  to  look  that  way.  c  1800  K.  WHITE  Lett.  (1837) 
328  He  thinks  it  looks  towards  epilepsy.  1869  (Joi'i.iit'RN 
Pnrs.  Jlotitifss  \.  93  In  this  direction  look  the  words  of  our 
Lord  to  St.  Thomas.  1881  P.  CKK<;  Ivy  III.  vi.  122  All  the 
facts  look  the  other  way. 

~\  ID.  To  tend  /#,  promise  to.   Obs.  rare. 

1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  in.  iii.  29  He  speak *.-s  What's  in  his 
heart,  and  that  is  iheie  which  lookes  With  v-^to  brmkf 
his  necke. 

III.  To  have  a  certain  appearance.  [App.  in 
part  developed  from  i  c ;  but  cf.  the  similar  use  in 
passive  sense  of  other  verbs  of  perception,  like 
s///f/f,  taste,  feel. ~\ 

9.  intr.  To  have  the  appearance  of  being  ;    to 
seem  to  the  sight.     (This  sense  when  used  of  per 
sons  often  retains  some  mixture  of  the  notion  of 
i  c.)     Const,  a  predicative  sb.  or  adj.,  or  a  predica 
tive  adv.    as  well,  ill  —  *  in  good,  bad  health  '). 

For  the  fig.  phr.  to  look  hltick,  t'lne,fboilisht  small,  etc.,  see 
the  adjs. 

('1400  Dfsfr.  Troy  8742  Yinages  ..  Lokend  full  lyuely  as 
any  light  angels.  1500-20  DI'NHAH  Poenis\\\\.  37  Clod  waith 
gif  that  si-ho  luiikit  sour  !  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  i\\'.  dc  W. 
1531)  266  Resolueth  all  the  grosenesse  of  the  oyle,  and 
makcth  it  to  loke  clere.  1658  \Voon  Life  5  Apr.,  He  look VI 
elderly  and  was  cynical  and  hirsute  in  his  behavior.  1697 
DRYUKN  sitiiciti  XL  99  All  pale  he  lie^,  and  looks  a  lovely 
l-'l^w'r.  1712  HEARSK  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.  i  111.  486  ''1'would 
have  look'd  vain,  and  ostentatious.  1715  Poi'K  Iliad \\\,  208 
She  moves  a  Goddess,  and  she  looks  a  Queen  !  1761  MRS. 
F.  SNKRIDAN  Sidney  Bidditlph  I.  18  He  is  grown  fat,  and 
looks  quite  robust.  1788  COWH:K  Pity  for  poor  Africans, 
You  speak  very  fine,  and  you  look  very  grave.  1802  MAK. 
EDGKWORTH  Moral  7'.,  Forester  (i 806,1  I.  65  Henry  lucked 
in  great  anxiety.  1857  Ri  SKIS  Pol.  Econ.  Art\.  r,  I  see 
that  !-ome  of  my  hearers  look  surprised  at  the  expression. 
1871  M.  ARNOLD  I-'ricmh hip's  Garland  v.  36  '  You  made  me 
look  rather  a  fool,  Arminius1,  I  began.  1886  UKAT.  M.  liurr 
J^cstcrre  Durant  I.  xix.  ^04  London  was  certainly  not 
looking  its  best.  1888  SARAH  TYIMCR  Blnckhall  Ghosts  II. 
xvii.  65  Kitty  did  not  look  the  lady  she  was  not.  1897 
M'indsor  ^lag.  Jan.  274/1  No.  i . .  looked  such  a  much  larger 
house  than  it  was  ..  No.  2  . .  was  such  a  much  larger  house 
than  it  looked. 

b.  with  adv.  of  manner  (tor  advb.  phrase)  :  To 
have  a  certain  look  or  appearance. 

This  use  is  often  indiscriminately  condemned,  but  is  justly 
censurable  only  where  look  is  virtually  equivalent  t<j  seem, 
so  that  it  requires  a  predicative  i  omplement  and  not  a  quali 
fication  of  manner.  (So,  e.g.,  in  quot.  1645.1  Owing,  how- 
ever,  to  the  prejudice  excited  by  the  inaccurate  use,  look 
now  rarely  occurs  with  advs.  of  manner  other  than  vi'//,  ill, 
badly.  In  some  early  instances  the  apparent  adv.  may 
possibly  1  e  an  adj.  in  -LY  '. 

«i3oo  XV  Signa  56  in  E.  R.  P.  (1862)  9  Hi  sul.Jok  as 
bestis  bat  cnn  no  witte.  1377  LANGL.  P,  PL  P>.  v.  189  So 
liungriliche  [1362  A.  v.  108  hungri]  and  holwe  sire  Heruy 
hym  loked.  1542  BOOUDK  Dyctary  xxxix.  ^1870)  300  For 
that  wyll  cause  a  man  to  loke  agedly.  1546  J-  Hicvwoon 
Prw.  50  Though  your  pasture  looke  barreinly  and  dull. 
c  1586  C'TESS  PKMBROKK  Ps.  cv.  viii,  \Vatry  Nilus  lookes  with 
bloudy  face.  1610  SHAKS.  7V;///.  in.  i.  32  You  looke  wearily. 
Ibid.  iv.  i.  146  You  doe  looke  imy  son)  in  a  moifd  sort. 
1611  —  li'ifif.  T.  in.  iii.  3  The  sk.es  looke  grimly.  1645 
T.  HILL  Olive  Branch  (1648)  40  This  would  make  you  look 
more  amiably  and  smell  more  sweetly.  1683  TRVON  ll'av  to 
Health  xix.  (1697)  413  How  base  a  thing  it  is,  and  how 
unnaturally  it  looks,  that  men  should  value  Money  more  than 
the  Law  of  God.  1712  J.  JAMF.S  tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening 
21  Points  and  Corners  advancing  . .  look  very  ill  upon  the 
Ground.  1719  I  >ic  FOK  Crusoe  n.  i.  (1840)  7  The  world  looked 
awkwardly  round  me.  /bid.  n.  xv.  314  To  see  who  looked 
with  most  guilt  in  their  faces.  1781  COWPER  Retirement  567 
Nature  indeed  looks  prettily  in  rhyme.  1802  MRS.  J.  WEST 
Infidel  Father \\.  188  Do  I  also  look  meanly  in  her  eyes? 
1826  COBBKTT  Ritr.  Kidfs  (1885)  II.  57  Fields  of  Swedish 
turnips,  all  looking  extremely  well.  1849  MACAU  LAY  /fist. 
Kng.  ix.  II.  497  On  the  whole,  however,  things  as  yet  looked 
not  unfavourably  for  James.  1855  Ibid.  xx.  IV.  471  It  ta:--ked 
all  the  art  of  Kncller  to  make  her  look  tolerably  on  canvass, 
1891  SIR  A.  WILLS  in  Law  Times  XCI.  233/2  Things  had, 
by  that  time,  begun  to  look  badly  for  all  concerned. 

C.  Const,  inf.    To  seem  to  the  view.    lit.  and  _//£-. 

1775  BL-RKE  Sp.  Cone.  Amer.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  192  It  looks  to 
me  to  be  narrow  and  pedantic,  to  apply  the  ordinary  ideas 
of  criminal  justice  to  this  great  public  contest.  1793  W. 
ROBERTS  Looker-On  No.  84  (1794'  !!!•  345  To  make  a  dis 
play.,  looks  lobe,  with  the  major  part,  the  real  object  which 
assembles  them.  1890  CLARK  RUSSELL  Ocean  Trag.  1.  vi. 
123  A  little  hat  that  looked  to  be  made  of  beaver.  1893 
Graphic  25  Mar.  298/1  The  Queen  looked  to  be  in  good 
health. 

d.    To  look  as  if  (or  ^as) :   to   have   an 

appearance  suggesting  the  belief  that .     Often 

with   indefinite  subject,  it  looks  (or  things   look} 

as  if . 

1500-20  DUNIJAR  Poems  liii.  9  He  leuket  as  he  culd  lern 
tham  a.  1611  B.  JONSON  Catiline  iv.  v,  Looke  they,  as 
they  were  built  to  shake  the  world  ?  a  1700  DRYDEN  Fmver 
$  Leaf  57,  I  took  the  way,  Which  through  a  path,  but 
scarcely  printed,  lay;  ..  And  looked  as  lightly  pressed  by- 
fairy  feet.  1700  T.  UROWN  A  mnsem.  Scr.  <y  Com.  91  It  looks 
as  if  Physicians  learnt  their  Gibberish  for  no  other  pur 
pose,  than  to  embroil  what  they  do  not  understand.  1790 
BURKE  />.  Rev.  (1898)  n  It  looks  to  me  as  if  I  were  in  a 
great  crisis.  1809  MAI.KIN  Gil  Bias  v.  i.  P  27  Pedro  was 
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LOOK. 

dumb-founded,  and  looked  as  if  he  could  not  help  it.  1867 
FKKKMAN  Xonn.  Con<].  (1876)  I.  A  pp.  774  This  looks  as  if 
Harold  were  now  t|uartered  in  Denmark.  1892  St.  Nicholas 
Mag.  XIV.  538/1  It  looked  as  if  there  was  going  to  be  a  free 
tight.  1898  KI.OR.  MONT<;OMKKY  Tony  9  She  looked  as  if 
she  were  thoroughly  bored. 

e.  quasi-l/vn/j.  To  have  an  appearance  befitting 
or  according  with  (one's  character,  condition,  as 
sumed  part,  etc.).  To  look  ones  age :  to  have  the 
appearance  of  l>eing  as  old  as  one  is.  Tolook  one 
self  \  to  appear  to  be  in  one's  usual  health. 

1838  Kxaminer  756/1  She  looked  the  character  extremely 
well.  1842  L.  HUNT  Men,  li'omen  $  U.  (1876)  373  Though 
people  do  not  always  seem  what  they  are,  it  is  seldom  they 
do  not  look  what  they  can  do.  185*  DICKENS  Hfcak  J/o. 
xxxiv,  But  what's  the  matter,  George?  ..  you  don't  look 
yourself.  '1879  Miss  YONGE  Caratw  Ser.  iv.  xvii.  187  She 
looked  her  full  forty-three  years.  1883  Manch.  Exam.  29 
Oct.  5/3  Miss  Anderson  looked  the  part  to  perfection.  1891 
L.  MERRICK  /  'iolet  Moses  II.  xii.  134  He  assuredly  did  not 
look  his  age. 

10.  Jjook  like.     a.  To  have  the  appearance  of 
being.     (See  LIKE  A.  i  b  ^i.) 

c  1440  York  Myzt.  xxx.  273  He  lokis  like  a  lambe.  1581 
STUHLF.V  Hippolytus  67  Lyke  lusty  young  Perithous  he 
looketh  in  the  face.  1628  EARLE  Microcosm. ^  High  Spirited 
Man  (Arb.)  91  One  that  lookes  like  a  proud  man  but  is  not. 
1662  STII.I.INGKL.  Orig.  Sacr.  n.  y.  §  3  There  is  some  thing 
looks  very  like  this  in  the  proceedings  of  the  people  of  Israel 
against  the  Prophet  Jeremiah.  1699  T.  BAKER  Rejt. 
Learning  •£  This  Plan,  as  laid  down  by  him,  looks  liker  an 
Universal  Art  than  a  distinct  Logic.  1711  ADDISON  Spect. 
No.  50  •  8  The  Women  look  like  Angels,  a  1715  BI'RNET 
Own  Time  11724)  L  606  He  had  a  humour  in  his  leg,  which  •  safety 
looked  like  the  beginning  of  the  gout.  1773  GOI.DSM. 
Storfs  to  C.onq.  n.  (t'Htf),  My  dear  'squire,  this  looks  like  a 
lad  of  spirit.  1861  M.  PATTISON  JZss.  (1880)  L  40  The  pay 
ment  in  kind,  and  not  in  money,  looks  like  a  customary 
acknou  lodgement  from  an  old  established  guild.  1884 
\V.  C.  SMI  i'H  Kildrostan  43  She  ..  looked  like  a  monument 
planted  there. 

b.  with  gerund,  vbl,  sb.,  or  occas.  sb.  :  To  give 
promise  of,  show  a  likelihood  of. 

1593  SHAKS.  Liter.  585  Thou  look's  t  not  like  deceipt ;  do 
not  deceiue  me,  1747  Gentl.  Mt*g.  XVII.  383  Parties  may 
be  abolish'd,  but  tiie  late  dissolution  of  the  parliament  don't 
look  much  like  it.  1883  J.  W.  SHKRKR  At  Home  <y  in  India 
158  Later  on,  indeed,  after  supper,  he  grew  worse — looked 
like  biting — and  ..  tore  the  bouquet  in  pieces.  1888  H.  F. 
LESTKR  H  arias  Ma  turin  II.  ii.  34  It  looks  like  rain. 
IV.  Specialized  uses  with  prepositions. 

11.  Look  about  — .      (Cf.  25.) 

a.  To  turn  one's  eyes  to,  or  make  searches  in 
various  parts  of  (a  room,  etc.) ;  to  go  about  ob 
serving  in  (a  country,  town,  etc.). 
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1413  rtlgr.  Sw?>'  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  xxv.  78  They  were 
1'ikyni.t  iitu-r  their  help  til  they  were  deceyued.  1477  PastoM 
Lett.  111.  -  "-  '-'-•-  -"--'•  •  •  • 


Confer,  tv.  Latinier  (1556)  E  7,  Hetherunto  ye  se..how  I 
haue  in  wordes  onely  made.. a  florishe  before  the  fight, 
which  I  shortly  loke  after.  1611  BIIH.K  Luke  xxi.  26. 

d.  To  seek  for,  demand  (qualities). 

1604  SHAKS.  O;h.  n.  i.  251  The  knaue  ..  hath  all  those 
requisites  in  him,  that  folly  and  greene  mindes  looke  after. 
1691  Loan-:  Educ.  §  94  Wks.  1714  III.  41  There  is  yet 
another  Reason,  why  Politeness  of  Manners,  and  Know 
ledge  of  the  World,  should  principally  lie  look'd  after  in  a 
Tuiour.  1822  CoLKRinfiK.Z,^/.,  Convers.,  etc.  II.  98  Those 
marks  which  too  frequently  are  overlooked,  . .  but  which 
ought  to  be  looked  fur  and  looked  after,  by  every  woman 
who  has  ever  reflected  on  the  words  '  my  future  Husband  '. 

e.  To  busy  oneself  about,  concern  oneself  with ; 
to  give  consideration  to,  consider. 

1650  CROMWELL  Let.  17  July  in  Carlylc,  O  how  good  it  is 
to  close  with  Christ  betimes:  there  is  nothing  else  worth 
looking  after.  1662  Si  II.I.INGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  n.  vii.  §  3  God 
himself  did  dispense  with  the  strict  ceremoniall  precepts  of 
the  Law,  where  men  did  look  after  the  main  and  substan 
tial!  parts  of  the  worship  God  required  from  them.  1695 
WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  in.  ii.  162  My  Subject  does 


536  Under  pretence  of  looking  after  the  election,  Clarendon 
set  out  for  the  West. 

f.  To  attend  to  ;  to  take  care  of;  to  '  see  to  *  the 
fety  or  well-being  of. 

1375  B  ARBOUR  Bruce  iv.  616  Eftir  the  fyre  he  lukit  fast. 
1598  SHAKS.  Merry  H'.  ii.  ii.  146  Saist  thou  so  (old  Incke) 
.  .lie  make  more  of  thy  olde  body  then*  I  haue  done:  will 
they  yet  looke  after  thee  ?  1601  —  Twel.  N.  i.  v.  144  He's 
in  the  third  degree  of  drinke  :  bee's  drown'd  :  go  looke  after 
him.  1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  linpr.  (1756)  I.  341  The 
many  Boys  I  have  had  to  look  after  my  Horses.  1777 
SHERIDAN  Sch.  for  Scand.  it.  i,  I  shall  just  call  in  to  look 
after  my  own  character.  1847  MAKRYAT  ChiUr.  N.  Forest 
iv,  You  must  look  after  the  pony  and  the  pigs.  1885  K. 
ANSTEY  Tinted  I'  enns-$o'l'\\Q  person  who  '  looked  after  him  ' 
did  not  sleep  on  the  premises.  1891  Law  Times  XCI.  32/2 
In  theory,  no  doubt,  the  investor  .should  look  after  his  own 
interests. 


1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  in.  579  Men  mycht  se  mony  frely  fute 
About  the  costis  thar  luk;md,  1530  PAI.SGR.  614/1,  I  loke 
aboute  the  contraye,  jc  p^nrjecte  le  pais.  1/1548  HAI.L 
Citron.)  Rich.  Ill  28  [He)  leapte  out  of  his  bed  and  loked 
about  the  chambre.  1604  SHAKS.  Ot/t.  u.  iii.  255  lago,  looke 
with  care  about  the  Towne. 

b.  With  pron.  (used  rejl.^,  to  look  about  one:  to 
turn  one's  eyes  or  attention  to  surrounding  objects ; 
to  consider,  or  take  account  of,  one's  position  and 
circumstances ;  to  be  watchful  or  apprehensive. 

c  1400  MAUNDKV.  (Roxb.)  xix.  87  Sum  of  bam..er  lukand 
douneward  to  fc»e  erthe,  and  will  11031  luke  aboute  bam.  1484 
CAXTON  i-'ables  of  /Ksop  v.  v,  Whanne  the  catte  was  vpon  a 
tree  he  loked  aboute  hym  and  sawe  how  the  dodges  [etc.], 
1562  COOI-F.R  Ansiv.  J'rh'.  Masse  Pref.  Kdr.,  A  man  maye 
thinke  they  had  good  cause  to  startle  at  the  matter,  and 
somewhat  to  loke  aboute  them,  leste  they  seemed  altogether 
carelesse.  1596  SHAKS.  Tam.  Shr.  i. ii.  141  Master,  master, 
looke  about  you  :  Who  goes  there?  ha.  1666  72  HAKVKY 
Morb,  AttgL  vii.  18  If  upon  these  Signs,  you  find  a  wasting 
of  your  flesh,  then  look  about  you.  1712  ARHUTHSOT  John 
Bull  i.  xii,  John  hegan  to  think  it  high  time  to  look  about 
him.  1744  OZKI.L  tr.  tirantoJiics  Sp.  Rhodonionindes  104 
[They]  had  found  the  Knemy  upon  them,  before  they  could 
look  about  'em.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  A'/iy.  ii.  I.  173  At 
length  he  returned  ;  and,  without  having  a  single  week  to 
look  alwut  him, .  .he  was  at  once  set  to  rule  the  state.  1891 
Strand  blag.  1 1.  482/1  He  looked  about  him  anxiously. 

12.  Look  after  — . 

a.  To  follow  with  the  eye ;  to  look  in  the  direc 
tion  of  (a  person  departing) ;  Jig.  to  think  regret 
fully  of  (something  past),  t  Also,  to  observe  the 
course  of  (a  person). 

971  filickl.  Honi.  121  pa  hie  pa  in  bone  heofon  locodan 
idler  him,  &  hie  Drihlen  fcesawon  upasti^endne.  1535 
COVKRDALK  i-'.xod.  xxxiii.  8  All  the  people  rose  vp,  . .  and 
loked  after  Moses,  tyll  he  was  gone  in  to  the  Tabernacle. 
1580  SIDNEY  I's.  xxxvn.  vii,  Thou  shall  see  The  wicked 
by  his  own  pride  banish  t ;  Looke  after  him,  he  shall  be 
vanisht.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  i'/,  in.  i.  219.  1858  BI'SHNELL 
Serin.  A'eiu  Life  xi.  (1869)  153  His  soul  still  looking  covertly 
after  the  goods  she  has  lost. 
t  b.  To  search  for.  Ohs. 

c  1330  Spec.  Gy  ll^ar-iv.  786  Tweye  manere  shame  men 
fint  in  boke,  Who-so  wole  berafter  loke.  a  1425  Cursor  M. 
11086  (Trin.)  penne  loked  aftir  sir  Xakary  tables  &  poyntel 
tyte.  r  1449  PKCOCK  Repr.  77  Such  that  his  suer  treuthe  is 
not  lokid  aftir  neither  sou^t  aftir.  1611  SHAKS.  Cyinb.  in.  v. 
55  That  man  of  hers,  Pisanio,..  I  haue  not  scene  these  two 
dayes.  Go,  looke  after.  1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  120  f  i 
He  has  caught  me  twice  or  thrice  looking  after  a  Bird's 
Nest.  1727  HOVER  Eng.~l'r.  Diet,,  To  look  after  (to  seek)  a 
thing,  chercher  qnelqite  chose. 

t  C.  To  anticipate  with  desire  or  fear ;  to  look 
forward  to.  Ohs. 

1377  LANCL.  P.  Ft.  B.  xn.  181  pere  be  lewed  lith  stille 
and  loketh  after  lente.  139*3  M'id-  C.  iv.  249  pe  lest  lad  bat 
longeb  to  hym. .  I^oke^  after  lordshep  ober  o^ere  large  mede, 


g.   To  keep  watch  upon,  trare. 

1603  SHAHS.  Meas.for  M.  i.  ii.  148  Is  Lechery  so  look'd 
after?  1672  C.  MANNERS  in  iith  Rep.  Hist.  J/.V.V.  Cotnm, 
App.  v.  25  Our  Navy  puts  out  again  to  sea..  and  wee  shall 
then  I'Kike  after  the  Holland  Indian  fleele.  1821  Examiner 
742/1  The  police  look  after  all  breaches  of  the  peace. 

f!3.  Look  against  —  .  To  look  at  ^something 
dazzlingX  Obs. 

a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  1597  Swuch  leome  &  liht  leitede 
fmuMe,  pa^t  ne  mahten  ha  nawt  lokin  £>er  a^eines.  1598 
SHAKS.  Merry  \y.  ii.  ii.  254  Shee  is  too  bright  to  be  look'd 
against. 

Look  at  —  .     See  senses  i  and  3. 

14.  Look  behind  —  .  With  pron.  used  refl.  (For 
literal  uses  see   i  a  and  KKHIND  />'£/.)      Not   or 
never  to  look  behind  one  :  colloq.,  to  have  an  unin 
terrupted  career  of  advancement  or  prosperity. 

1852  SKKJ.  BICLLASIS  in  K.  P.ellasis  Mem.   (1893*  150  He 
did  not  look  behind  him,  but  got  better  and  better. 
Look  beside  —  .  See  BlSIDK  /r<r/.  4  a. 

15.  Look  for  —  . 

a.  To  expect,  to  hope  for,  anticipate,  be  on  the 
watch  for. 

CI5I3  Q.  KATH.  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  I.  153  The 
Scotts  being  soo  besy..  and  I  lokyng  for  my  departing 
every  honre.  15*6  TIN-DALE  2  Pet.  iii.  13  Neverthelesse  we 
loke  for  a  neve  heven  and  a  newe  erth  accordynge  to  his 
promes.  1548  UDAI.L,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  John  74  a,  If  thou 
be  that  very  Messias  \\home  we  look  for,  tell  it  vs  openly 
without  all  colour.  1568  GKAITON  Citron.  II.  21  Into 
Knglaud,  where  he  was  sooner  arryved  than  he  was  looked 
for.  1611  HIPLK  Matt.  xi.  3  Art  thou  hee  that  should 
come?  Or  doe  wee  looke  for  another?  1684  Contempt. 
Stnte  Man  \.  vii.  (1699)  77  Death"  steals.,  upon  us,  when  we 
lea^t  look  for  it.  1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  I.  ?2i  We 
may  look  for  the  residuum..  to  be  in  general  very  com 
pound.  1828  Examiner  403/1  We  must  not  look  for  ti.^s 
from  brambles.  1853  MRS.  CARLVI.K  Lett.  II.  229,  I  must 
write  .  .  to  tell  them  they  may  look  for  me  any  day.  1868 
BAIN  Ment.  <y  Mor.  Sci.  161  I  Booking  for  favour,  we  may 
encounter  contumely.  1887  K.  K.  BYRMIC  Heir  without 
Heritage  I.  iii.  56,  I  look  for  you  to  join  us. 

ellipt.  (f  1549  HAI.L  Clinm.t  Hen.  t'  47  Informed  by  his 
espinlles  that  the  daie  of  battaill  was  nerer  then  he  loked 
for.  1596  I  lAi.HYMi'LK  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scaf.  vi.  ^32  Henric 
tariet  langre  thair  than  ony  man  luiket  for. 

b.  To  seek,  to  search  for. 

1586  WinTMv  v  Choice  of  Emblems  To  Rdr.  (1866),  A  poarle 
shall  not  bee  looked  for  in  a  poore  mans  puree.  1598  SHAKS. 
Merry  II'.  in.  i.  3  Which  way  haue  you  look'd  for  Master 
Cains.  1861  DASKNT  Hnrnt  Njal  I.  31  He  had  best  look 
for  a  wife.  1871  R.  H.  HITTON  Ess.  (1877)  I.  39  It..  studies 
to  find  the  higher  unity  .  .  by  looking  for  a  uniting  power. 
1875  JOWKTT  Plato  led.  2)  HI.  52  People  who  sweep  the 
house  to  look  for  a  thing.  1892  Hlfick  -y  H'lritf.  26  Nov. 
609/2  Caroline  went  to  look  for  her  a  few  hours  afterwards. 
C.  Sc.  To  look  at,  to  observe. 

1785  BURNS  Halloween  x,  Nell's  heart  was  dancin'  at  the 
view,  She  whisper'il  Rob  to  leuk  for't. 

16.  Look  into  —  . 

^;  a.  After  L.  respicerc  in  of  the  Vulgate  :  To 
have  respect  to.  Obs. 

a  1400  PrywerdZgi)  56  (Ps.  ci[i.p  He  lokede  in  to  [VulR. 
respexit  in}  the  preiere  of  meeke  men. 

b,  To  direct  one's  sight  to  the  interior  of.    (See 


LOOK. 

I  a  and  TxTO/;r/.)  Also,  to  consult  (a  hook)  in 
a  cursory  manner. 

1535  COVKRDAI.K  Ezek.  xxi.  21  To  axe  Councdl  at  the 
Idol-.,  and  to  loke  in  to  the  lyuer.  a  |6MCuvMX)i(Hf£iKn*. 
Leviath.  (1676)  336  Not  only  that  the  Scriptures  are  the 
Mount,,  .but  that  they  may  not  lie  look'd  into.  1709  Si  KKI.I: 
Taller  No.  47  p  5,  I  so  far  observed  his  Counsel,  that  I 
looked  into  Shakespear.  1732  BKRKRLKY  Alciphr.  v.  $  17 
To  be  convinced  of  this  truth,  you  need  only  look  into 
Thucydides.  1832  TENNYSON  Mariana  in  South  75  An 
image  seem'd..'1'o  look  into  her  e>es  and  say,  [etc.].  1841 
LANK  Arab.  Nts.  I.  99  The  fisherman,  looking  into  the  lake- 
saw  in  it  fish  of  different  colours.  1849  MACAU. AY  Hist. 
Eng.  i.  I.  27  With  such  feelings,  hoth  parties  looked  into 
the  chronicles  of  the  middle  ages.  Both  readily  found  what 
they  sought. 

c.  To  examine  (a  matter)  minutely;  to  investi 
gate  (a  question). 

11586  SIDNKY  Arcadia  i.  (1590)  37  Those  imperfections 
..you  by  the  daily  mending  ot  your  mind  haue  of  late  bin 
able  to  looke  into  them,  which  before  you  could  not  dis- 
cerne.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  II'.  n.  i.  245  Well,  I  wil  looke 
further  into  't.  1604  E.  G[KIMSTONK|  D'Acosta's  Hist. 
Indies  \\.  iii.  &6  Let  vs  now  looke  into  the  temperature  of 
Panama  and  all  that  coast.  1689  Tryal  Jip$.  126  The  only 
thing  that  is  to  be  lookt  into.  1859  TENNYSON  Enid  1771 
Thither  came  The  King's  own  leech  to  look  into  his  hurt. 
1879  HUXI.KY  Hitme  vi.  117  It  is  needful  to  look  narrowly 
into  the  propositions  here  laid  down.  1890  A.  GISSING  I'il- 
lagc  Hampden  III.  i.  15  Read  your  newspapers ;  look  into 
the  rights  of  things. 

d.  To  enter  (a  house,  etc.)  for  a  few  moments 
in  passing.     Cf.  look  in  (37  b). 

1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  viii.  II.  296  It  is  said  ..  that 
His  Majesty  deigned  to  look  into  the  tennis  court. 

f!7.  Look  of — .    Confusedly  used  for  look  on. 

1330  TIXDALE  Dent.  vi.  4-7  viarf.,  It  is  heresy  with  vs 
for  a  laye  man  to  loke  of  gods  worde  or  to  reacle  it.  1570 
T.  WILSON  tr.  Demosthenes'  Olynthiacs  Ep.  to  Sir  W. 
Cecil,  Often  he  woulde  englyshe  his  matters  out  of  the 
Latme  or  Greeke  vpon  the  sodeyne,  by  looking  of  the  booke 
onely.  c  1592  MAKLOWE  Jew  of  Malta  iv.  iv,  Curt.  And 
where  didst  meet  him?  /*//.  ..Within  40  foot  of  the  Gal- 
lowes,  conning  his  neck-verse  I  take  it,  looking  of  a  Fryars 
Execution. 

18.  Look  on  — .   (See  also  senses  i  and  3.) 

a.  To  pay  regard  to ;    to  hold   in  esteem  ;    to 
respect ;  =  look  ^^po^^)  24  a.    Now  dial. 

5x1548  HALI,  Citron.,  Hen.  I'l  175  [He]  shewed  to  them 
his  letters  Patentes.  but  neither  he  nor  his  writyng,  was 
once  regarded  or  looked  on.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  1 7,  v.  vii. 
22,  I  am  not  look'd  on  in  the  world.  1689  LUTTRELL  BrirJ 
Rcl.  (1857)  I.  616  Father  Petre  is  now  at  Rome,  but  is  not 
much  lookt  on  there.  1859  GKO.  ELIOT  A.  Bede  Ii,  He'd 
be  a  fine  husband  for  anybody,,  .so  looked -on  an'  so  cliver 
as  he  is. 

b.  To  regard  or  consider  as;    *  look  tt/>on,  24  c. 
1629  KAKI.I-.  Microcosm.,  Good  old  Man  iArb.)  69  All  men 

looke  on  him  as  a  common  father.  1662  STILLINGI--L.  Orig. 
Sacr.  i.  ii.  §  9  Mercurial!  books,  ..  which  none  of  the  wiser 
Heathens  did  ever  look  on  as  any  other  then  Fables,  a  1715 
Bi'RNKT  Own  Time  (1724)  I.  606  So  they  looked  on  him  as 
a  dead  man.  1818  CRUJSK  Digest  (ed.  •)  III.  240  It  was  to 
be  looked  on  as  an  evidence,  that  [etc.].  1851  Jrnl.  K. 
Agric.  Sac.  XII.  i.  190,  I  should  look  on  them  as  omens  of 
bail  success.  1892  Monthly  Packet  Mar.  316  Every  one. . 
looked  on  victory  as  certain. 

c.  To  regard  with  a  specified  feeling  ;    —  look 
upon,  24  b. 

1846  KKBLE  Serin,  xiii.  (1848)  325  As,  in  medicine,  wise 
men  look  coldly  on  remedies  which  profess  to  be  quite 
perfect  and  infallible.  1878  R.  H.  HUTTOS  Scott  ix.  9? 
A  publisher.  .looks  on  authors'  MSS..  .with  distrust.  1881 
GAKDINKR  &  MULLINGER  Study  Eng.  Hist.  \.  iii.  40  Edwin 
and  Morcar.. looked  on  him  with  family  jealousy. 

19.  Look  over  — .  (See  also  simple  senses  and 
OVKU /;-<?/.)     a.  To  peruse  or  inspect  cursorily; 
t  to  examine,  pass  in  review. 

1590  SHAKS.  A/ids.  A',  iv.  ii.  38  Euery  man  looke  ore  his 

rirt :  for.  .our  play  is  preferred.  1675  Soi'Ttl  Serin.  (1823) 
301  Ix>ok  over  the  whole  creation,  and  you  shall  see,  that 
[etc.].  1684  CREECH  tr.  Juvenal  xiii.  164  Look  o'er  the 
present  and  the  former  time.  1780  CHAKLOTTI:  KCKNKV  in 
Mad.  D'A  rblay's  Early  Diary  ( 1 889)  1 1.  288  M  y  father  and 
him  next  went  to  looking  over  the  prints.  1820  W.  IRVINX; 
Sketch  Ilk.  (1859)  3  When . .  I  look  over  the  hints  and  memo 
randums  I  have  taken  down.  1848  Jrnl.  K .  Agric.  Soc. 
IX.  n.  369  The  plantation  would  be  looked  over  every  year, 
and  the  weakest  trees.. taken  out.  1855  Ln.  Hour.tiTON  in 
T.  W.  Reid  Lift  (1891)  I.  xi.  527  Mrs.  Gaskell  asked  me  to 
come  and  look  over  Miss  Bronte's  papers. 

b.  To  ignore,  leave  out  of  consideration.  Now 
only,  to  overlook,  pardon  (a  fault). 

1666  BfNYAN  Grace  Ab.  P  50  Though  I  endeavoured  at 
the  first  to  look  over  the  business  of  Faith.  1887  Murray's 
Mag.  II.  425  He  forgave  her,  and  looked  over  her  conduct. 
1890  A.  GISSING  I'tHnge  Hampnen  II.  xii.  263  Let  us  just 
w;irn  the  man,  and  look  over  it  this  time. 
C.  -SV".  To  look  after,  take  care  of. 

1790  lii'RNX  Kind  Sir,  I've  read  21  Royal  George,  the 
Lord  leuk  o'er  him. 

20.  Look  through  — .     (Cf.  43.) 

a.  To  direct  one's  sight  through  (an  aperture, 
a  transparent  body,  or  something  having  inter 
stices)  ;  also^r.  *f  To  look  through  one  s  Jingers 
at  :  to  pretend  not  to  see ;  to  connive  at.  f  70 
look  through  a  hempen  window,  to  be  hanged. 

1508  DUNBAR  Tna  mariit  weitten  15  Throw  pykis  of  the 
plet  thorne  I  presandlie  luiket,  Gif  ony  persouu  wait! 
approche.  1549  LATIMF.R  $t/i  Serin,  hcf.  Edw.  I '/  tArb.)  152 
Thei  loke  thorow  ther  fyngers  and  wil  not  se  it.  1580  LYLY 
F.nfhttes  (Arb.)  289  Since  your  eyes  are  so  sharpe,  that  you 
cannot  onely  looke  through  a  milstone,  but  cleane  through 
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the  mindc.  159*  SHAKS.  Jut.  C.  t.  ii.  20-2  He  lookes  Quite 
through  the  Dteds  of  nifii.  1601  —  All's  Well  II.  iii.  226 
So  my  good  window  of  Lettice  fare  thee  well,  thy  case 
ment  1  neede  not  open,  for  I  look  through  thee.  c  1610  SIK  J. 
MKLVIL  Mem.  (1683)  I  For  revenge  Henry  VIII  looked 
through  his  ringers  at  the  preachers  of  the  Reformed  Religion. 
1627  J.  TAVLOU  l\Vater  P.)  Arinado  Wks.  (1630)  I.  77/2 
Making  their  wills  at  Wapping  or  looking  thorow  a  hempen 
window  at  St.  Thomas  Waterings.  1638  EAKI.K  Micrafasiri., 
Mcerc  Forniiill  Man  (Arb. )  30  When  you  haue  scene  his 
outside,  you  haue  lookt  through  him.  1709  S TEEI.K  Tntler 
No.  44  P  5  The  World  is  grown  too  wise,  and  can  look  through 
these  thin  Devices.  1830  TENNYSON  Lilian  10  She,  looking 
thro'  and  thro'  me,  Thoroughly  to  undo  me,  Smiling,  never 
speaks.  1870  UKYANT  Iliad  I.  iv.  1 23  Why  look  through  The 
spaces  that  divide  the  warlike  ranks'? 
t  b.  To  be  visible  through.  Obs. 

1596  SHAKS.  Taut.  .Shi:,  Induct,  ii.  12  Such  shooes  as  my 
toes  look  through  the  oner-leather.  i6oa  —  Ham.  iv.  vii. 
152  That  our  drift  looke  through  our  bad  performance,  'Twere 
better  not  assaid. 

c.  To  direct  one's  view  over  the  whole  of;  to 
peruse  cursorily  from  end  to  end  ;  to  glance  through 
(a  book). 

1565  GOLDING  Oviifs  AUt.  ll.  (1567)  16  Looke  through  the 
woilde  so  round  . ,  aske  what  tlion  lykcst  best.  1633  ffORO 
'Tis  Pity  I.  i,  Looke  through  the  world,  And  thou  shalt  see 
a  thousand  faces  shine  More  glorious,  then  this  Idoll  thou 
ador'st.  i?3>  Pol'i--  Ess.  Man  I.  32  Uut  of  this  frame  the 
bearings, and  the  ties,.. Gradations  just,  has  thy  pervading 
soul  Look'd  thro'  ?  1858  MACAULAY  in  Trevelyan  Life  (1876) 
II.  xiv.  452,  I  looked  through 's  two  volumes. 

21.  Look  to  — .  (See  also  1,3,  6,  and  To/n/.) 

a.  To  direct  a  look  or  glance  to.     Jn  early  use 
chiefly  Sc.,  equivalent  to  the  mod.  look  at  (see  3  a\ 

*375  HAKUOUK  Ilntcc  IV.  321  Than  lukit  he  awfully  thame 
to.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xviii.  (Kgifciaut)  356  pane  stud 
(re  monk,  .to  |>e  erde  lukand.  c  1450  HOLLAND  llm'lat  900 
He  lukit  to  his  lykame  that  lemyt  so  licht.  1508  Dl/NBAR 
Tna  inariit  wettu'n  120,  I  dar  nought  luk  to  my  luf  for  that 
lene  gib.  i6oa  SHAKS.  Ham.  I.  iv,  77  (1604  l^o.l,  The  very 
place  puts  toyesof  desperation . .  into  euery  brain  That  lookes 
so  many  fadoms  to  the  sea  And  heares  it  rore  beneath.  1611 
llnti.K  i  Sam.  xvi.  12  He  was.. of  a  beautifull  countenance, 
and  goodly  to  looke  to.  1860  TYNUALL  Glac.  i.  xviii.  123 
\Ve  looked  to  the  sky  at  intervals. 

b.  To  direct   one's   attention  to ;  to  select   for 
consideration.     In  Biblical  use,    occas.  to   regard 
with  favour. 

c  897  K.  /El.FKED  Gycgoiy's  Past.  xli.  303  To  hwa;m  loci^e 
ic  butou  to  osein  ea5modum?  1340  Aycnl>.  89  Hy  ssoldeii 
loki  to  hare  zol>e  uorbysne  Ihesu  crist.  c  1400  Cursor  J/. 
28877  (Cott.  Galba)  Crist  Hikes  noght  to  be  almus  dede,.  .bot 
efter  gude  will  of  IK:  gifer.  a  1569  KINGHSMYI.I.  Conjl.  Satan 
(15781  5  Loke  lo  thy  former  wayes  what  they  have  bene.  1580 
SIDNEY  1's.  XYIII.  vii,  I  walk'd  his  [God's]  waies, .  .Still  to  his 
judsmentes  look't.  1604  E.  G[KIMSTOSE]  U'Acosta's  Hist. 
Indusm.m.  126  Speaking.. of  the  qualitie  of  thewiudes,  we 
must. .  looke tolhecoastes  or  partesof  the  wurld  from  whence 
they  proceede.  1611  BIBLE  Isa.  Ixvi.  2  To  this  man  will 

I  looke,  even  to  him  that  is  poore  and  of  a  contrite  spirit. 
1844  MILL  Ess.  87  If  we  look  only  to  the  effects  which  are 
intended.    1847  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  VIII.  l.  12  Graziers  look 
more  to  tiunhty  than  quantity  of  wool.     1891  Laiu   Tinit^ 
XCII.  18/2  We  incline  to  think  that  there  will  be  an  appeal, 
..looking  to  the  terms  of  sect.  49  of  the  Judicature  Act. 

c.  To  attend  to,  take  care  of;  f  to  tend,  nurse 
(a  sick  person). 

a  1300  St.  Gregory  1088  ill  Arclifu  Stmi,  Mil.  Spr.  LVI1. 
70  An  holy  man . .  Jrat  dygne  were  ber  to  done  \sc.  to  be  made 
pope]  and  cristendome  to  loke  to.  c  1320  Ctist.  Lffve  1659 
And  }e  comforted  me  in  prison  eke,  And  loked  to  me  when  I 
was  seke.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI  152  b,  After  the 
death  of  this  prelate,.,  the  affayres  in  Fraunce,  were  neither 
well  loked  to,  nor  [etc.].  1549  LAIIMKK  Serin.  Pbugkers 
i  Arb.)  24  Ye  that  be  prelates  loke  well  to  your  office.  1590 
SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  v.  i.  412  Come  go  with  vs,  wee'l  looke  to 
that  anon.  1611  UIBLE  Jer.  xxxix.  12  Take  him,  and  looke 
well  to  him,  and  doe  him  no  harme.  d^oTuACKKBAY  I'aris 
Sk.-bk.i  Beatrice  Merger,  Mother  would  never  let  me  leave 
her,  because  I  looked  to  my  little  brothers.  1855  MACAULAY 

I 1  iii.  Ellg.  xvi.  III.  635  He  ordered  his  own  surgeon  to  look 
lo  the  hurts  of  the  captive.   1864  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Sac.  XXV. 
i.  88  The  cider  should  be  looked  to  every  morning.      1865 
DICKENS  Mnt.  Fr.  11.  vii,  The  yard  gate-lock  should  be 
looked  to,  if  you  please  ;  it  don't  catclu 

d.  In  the  imptratOM  or  in  injunctive  contexts  : 
To  direct  one's  solicitude  to  (something)  as  endan 
gered  or  needing  improvement. 

*  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  v.  iii.  3.)  My  Liege  beware,  looke  to  thy 
selfe.  1603  -aid  I'l.  Return  fr.  Paruass.  iv.  ii.  1880  Fellow 
looke  to  your  braines;  you  are  mad.  1630  HALLS  Gold.  Rent. 
I.  (1673)  281  The  Kefuter  must  be  sure  to  look  to  the  strength 
of  his  reasons.  1797  MKS.  RADCLH-I-E  Italian  vii,  '  Look  to 
your  steps ',  said  a  voice.  1813  SHELLKY  Q.  Malt  iv.  237  Look 
to  thyself,  priest,  conqueror,  or  prince  !  1869  T.  HUCHKS 
Alfred Gt.  iii.  35  It  behoved  even  the  Holy  Father  to  look 
to  his  fighting  gear.  1889  Repent.  t\  H-'cntmerili  II.  v.  118 
Then  look  to  your  own  ways  and  manners,  sir  ! 

e.  To  look  to  it :  to  be  careful,  beware.     Often 
with  clause,  to  take  care,  see  that. 

1500  SHAKS.  Midi.  N.  HI.  i.  34  There  is  not  a  more  fearful 
wild-fowl  than  your  lion  living  ;  and  we  ought  to  look  to  't. 
1600  —  .-I.  K  L.  III.  i.  4  Looke  to  it,  Finde  out  thy  brother 
wheresoere  he  is.  1672  VILI.IKKS  (I)k.  \>M&.\m\.)  Rehearsal 
I.  i.  (Arb.)  45  Tknn.  Let  the  Critiques  look  to  't.  Light. 
Let  the  Ladies  look  to  't.  1703  MAUNUXKLI.  Journ.  Jtntt. 
(1732)  30  And  they  have  reason  to  look  well  to  it.  1842 
TENNYSON  Dora-A  In  my  time  a  father's  word  was  law,  And 
so  shall  it  be  now  for  me.  Look  to  it.  1892  Gd.  Words  May 
292/1  She  would  look  to  it  that  they  had  a  roof  over  their 
heads. 

f.  To  keep  watch  upon. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  6257  Lokis  well  lo  he  listes,  bat  no  ledc 
passe  !  a  1548  HALL  Cliro».,Hcn.  Y  58  b,  His  kepers  looked 
more  narrowly  lo  liym  then  tbei  did  before.  1577-87  HOLIN- 
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SHED  Chron.  (1807-8)  II.  235  He  committed  him  to  the 
keeping  of  certeine  gentlemen,  which  without  much  cour- 
tesie  looked  streightlie  inougli  to  him  for  starting  awaie. 
'593  .Vattiuff/iam  A'ec.  IV.  238  That  all  the  alhousess  of  the 
back  syd  of  the  town  may  be  loukte  tow.  1634  SIR  T.  HER 
BERT  1 raw.  83  For  two  yeares  l.ee  [a  prisoner]  was  strictly 
lookt  too.  1752  J.  LoUTHIAN  l''oym  of  Process  (ed.  21  209 
And  then  desires  the  Keeper  to  take  A.  Ii.  the  Prisoner  from 
the  liar,  and  look  to  him,  for  he  stands  convicted  of  High 
Treason.  1802  MAK.  KDGEWORTH. !/<?>•«/  T.  (1816)  I.  xix.  167 
Constable,  look  to  your  prisoner.  1819  SHKLLEY  Cenci  iv. 
iv.  54  Sound  the  alarm  ;  Look  to  the  gates  that  none  escape  ! 
g.  To  diiect  one's  expectations  to;  to  rely  on 
(a  person,  etc.)/o/-  something. 

1611  liiiii.K  Kcclus.  xxxiv.  15  Blessed  is  the  souleofhim 
that  feareth  the  Lord  :  to  whom  doeth  he  looke  ?  1806  WIND- 
HAM  Speech  22  Dec.,  'Man  and  steel,  the  soldier  and  his 
sword  ',  are  the  only  productions  of  a  country  that  can  be 
looked  to  with  confidence  for  its  protection  and  security. 
1822  Examiner  227/2  To  them  then  are  the  holders.. to 
look  for  payment?  1885  Law  Times  Rep.  LI  1 1.  226/2  The 
consignee  is  the  person  to  whom  a  carrier  looks  for  the  price 
of  the  carriage  of  goods.  1892  Blctcfau.  Mag.  CLI.  220/2, 

1  look  to  you  to  help  us. 

h.  To  look  forward  to  (see  36) ;  to  expect, 
count  upon. 

1782  Cou  TKK  Table  Talk  495  A  terrible  sagacity  informs 
The  poet's  heart,  he  looks  to  distant  storms,  He  hears  the 
thunder  ere  the  tempest  lowers.  1804  WELLESI.LY  ill  Owen 
Desp.  274  The  French  have  never  ceased  to  look  to  the 
re-establishment  of  tlieir  power.  1824  L.vaiuincr  108  I 
Baron  Gifford.  .looks to  the  Seals,  when  Lord  Kldon  retires. 
1845  SIOCQUEI. MR  llundbk.  />iit.  India  (1854)  ;;i  Clerkships 
in  the  public  offices  is  the  line  of  employment  which  the  body 
of  them  look  to. 

i.  To  show  affinity  to.  rare. 

1835  K.IKKY  Hab.  -V  Inst.  .litiin.  II.  xxiv.  514  The  bear 
seems  to  look  towards  theslolh  ;  and  the  feline  race,  in  their 
whiskers  and  feet,  look  to  the  hares  and  rats. 

22.  Look  toward  s  — .   (See  simple  senses  and 
TOWAHD,  TOWARDS  prep.) 

a  1240  Lo/XOtlg  in  Cott.  Hoin.  211  Leoue  louerd  iesu  Crist 
loke  toward  mease  ich  ligge  luwe.  <i  13*0  in  Wright  Lyric 
I\  69  Ihesu,  ..With  ihine  suete  e^en  loke  towart  me.  1821 
SIIKI.U.Y  lipipi-ych.  516,  I  have  fitted  up  some  chambers  there 
Looking  towards  the  golden  Lastern  air. 

b.  To  look  towards  a  person  :  in  vulgar  speech, 
to  drink  his  health  (?  obs.  exc.  jocular). 

1848  THACKKKAY  I'an.  Fair  liii,  The  ladies  drank  to  his 
'ealth,  and  Mr.  Mo*s,  in  the  most  polite  manner  '  looked 
lowards  him'.  1853  '  C.  ]!i:i>i:'  I'erifant  Green  n.  iii,  The 
Pet.  .drank  llleir  healths  with  the  prefatory  remark  '  I  looks 
to-wards  yon  gents  \ ' 

c.  =  Look  to,  21  i  (where  see  quot.  1835). 

23.  Look  unto  — .  an/i.    =  Look  to,  in  various 
senses  :  see  1 1  a-f. 

a  \ynCnrsor  M.  14333  lesushe  loked  vnlo  be  lift.  1526 
TINDAI.K  Heb.  xii.  2  Lokynge  vino  lesus,  Ihe  auclor  and 
fynnyssherof  oure  fayth.  1545  RAYMOND  ttyrtlt  Klaaltjmde 
Yv,  In  a  fayre  garden.,  if  it  he  not  regarded  and  loken  vntp, 
the  w cedes.,  wyll  [etc.].  ? (11550  /-rciris  licrwik  99  in 
DlM/'ar's  Poems  (1893)  288  The  gudwyf  lukit  vnto  the 
Freiris  tway.  1591  SM-.NSEH  .I/.  IhtU'crd  292  For  ere  that 
uulo  arines  I  me  betooke,  Unlo  my  falhers  sheepe  I  usde 
lo  looke.  1593  SHAKS.  2  lien.  /"/,  i.  i.  208  Then  lets 
make  haste  away,  And  looke  vnto  the  maine.  1598  11. 
Aristotle's  rolitii/ncs  379  And  it  should  especially  be 
looked  vnto  children,  that  they  neither  heare  nor  see  such 
things.  1611  I'.IBLE  Isa.  xlv.  22  Looke  vnto  mee,  and  be 
ye  saued.  1642  C.  VERNON  Consid.  Exch.  88  Abuses  . . 
will  grow  like  ill  weeds  . .  unless  they  be  looked  unto  and 
weeded  out. 

24.  Look  upon  — .     (See  also  senses  I  and  3.) 
f  a.  To  pay  regard  to ;  esp.  to  regard  favourably, 

hold  in  esteem  ; '  —  look  on,  iS  a.   Vts. 

c  1515  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  I.  181  Yf  yt  had  nott 
ben  lokyd  upon  betymes,  I  suppose  yt  wold  not  have  ben 
abllll  lo  have  conlyiiuyd  a  Monastery  ffo\\er  yeres.  1533 
CKOMWELL  Let.  9  July  in  Merriman  Life  *  Lett.  (1902)  1. 
3S7  For  lacke  ..whereof  ye  haue  forfeited  to  ihcJ  kinges 
highnes  the  Somlne  of  one  thousands  niaikcs  which  ..  ye 
oughl  siibstaiinciallye  lo  loke  uppon  for  ihe  king  is  no  person 
lo  be  deluded  .  .  with  all.  1533  ( -.\a  Riclit  I  "ay  101  God  lies 
lllkit  aponeyepowerleof  his  madine  orseruand.  1611  BlBLK 

2  Mate.  vii.  6  The  Lord  God  lookelh  vpon  vs. 

b.  \.Yith  miv .  or  aiij.  complement :    To  regard 
with  a  certain  expression  of  countenance,  or  with 
a  certain  feeling;   -  look  on,  iSc. 

1619  MIDDI.ETON  Inner  Temple  Man/lie  23  The  nearest 
kin  I  have  looks  shy  upon  me.  1629  MAXW  tl.i.  tr.  Ilerodian 
(1635)  or  The  Romane  Citizens  being,  ihus  surrounded  with 
direfull  mis-haps,  .beganne  to  look  sowre  upon  Commodus. 
1633  MASSINGEH  Guardian  iv.  ii,  I  look  with  sore  eyes  upon 
her  good  fortune,  and  wish  it  were  mine  own.  1711 
ADDISON  Sfect.  No.  37  7  5,  I  look  upon  her  with  a  mixture  of 
Admiration  and  Pity.  1740  tr.  He  Moit/iy's  Fort.  Country. 
Maid  (1741)  I.  27 ;,  I  fancied  he  look'd  something  sweet  upon 
me.  1847  MABRYAT  Cliildr.  .V.  Forest  xxv,  Edward  was. . 
satisfied  that  he  was  not  quite  looked  upon  with  indifference 
by  Patience  Heatherstone.  1864  TENNYSON  Enoch  Arden 
56  And  all  men  look'd  upon  him  favourably. 

c.  To  regard  a  s,  t  to  consider  lo  be  so-and-so  (cl. 
iSb).  fAlso,  to  look  upon  it:  lo  be  of  opinion  that. 

1662  STILLINGI-L.  Orig.  Sacr.  in.  ii.  S  9  Both  Pythagoras 
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LOOK. 

The  antients  looked  upon  water  as  the.. first  principle  of  all 
created  things.     1793  SMKATON  Edyslone  L.  §  300,  I  now 
looked  upon  it  that  we  nii.^ht  think  ourselves  secure.     18x2 
Examiner  203/1  You  are  looked  upon  as  a  kind  lord. 
V.  With  adverbs. 

25.  Look  about,  intr.     See  simple  senses  and 
ABOUT  adv. ;  fig.  to  be  on  the  watch,  on  the  look 
out.     Also  const,  for  (t  after]  \  to  be  in  search  of. 
(Cf.  to  look  about  one,  1 1  b.) 

a  1300  A'.  Horn  1087  He  lokede  ahoute,  Myd  is  colledc 
snoute.  1375  liAKuouR  Bruce  xix,  669  The  fox  ..  Lukit 
about  sum  lioill  to  .se.  c  1420  LYIHJ.  Assembly  of  Gods  347 
.She  loked  euer  about  as  though  she  had  he  mad.  a  1435 
Cursor  J/.  11744  (Trin.)  As  f»ei  to  gider  talkyng  were  Jjei 
loked  aboule  fer  &  nere.  <  1489  CAXTON  Bonnes  of  Aymoii 
xx.  445  And  whan  rowlande  was  come  out  of  the  cave,  he 
loked  about  for  to  know  where  they  were.  1530  PALSGK. 
613/2,  1  loke  aboute,  as  one  dolhe  that  taketh  the  vewe  of 
a  place  or  contray,  1566  ADI.ISGTON  Apuleins  vn.  xiii. 
(1893)  152  The  shepheards  looking  about  for  a  Cow  that 
they  had  lost.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom,  <y  Jnl.  in.  v.  40  The  day 
is  broke,  be  wary,  looke  about.  1610  —  'I'eJup.  i.  ii.  410. 
1611  BIHLE  Tohit  xi.  5  Now  Anna  sate  looking  about  to 
wards  the  way  for  her  sonne.  1704  NOKKIS  Ideal  World 
ii.  x.  395  Like  the  man  who  . .  looks  about  after  ttie  candle 
which  he  has  all  ttie  while  on  his  own  head.  1724  L*E  FOK 
Mem.  Cnvalicr  (1840)  155  It  was  time  to  look  about.  1750 
Student  I.  323  The  fidler  ..  soon  after  enter 'd  ..  and  then 
every  man  look'd  about  for  his  partner.  *Wot{.  The  last 
time  I  MIW  him  lie  was  looking  about  for  something  to  do. 

26.  Look  abroad,  intr.     See  simple  senses  and 
ABROAD  adv. 

c  1450  [see  AKKOAD  aih'.  4].  1664  WALI.KR  From  a  Child <\ 
Iltfore  our  Violets  dare  look  abroad.  1784  COWTKR  Task\. 
738  He  looks  abroad  into  the  varied  field  Of  nature.  1834 
L.  RITCIUK  ll'and.  by  Siine  192  The  young  men  do  not 
look  abroad  for  a  wife. 

7  27.  Look  again,  again  ward.  intr.  To  look 
back.  Alsoy^.  Obs. 

(11225  I-£g-  A'rt///.  2351  Heo  as  me  Icdde  hire,  lokede 
a^einwavd,  for  ludinge  Jj;ct  ha  herde.  <  1320  [sec-  AGAIN- 
WAKU  adv.  i].  c  1380  Wvci.n-  irks,  (1880)  41  No  man  send- 
ynge  his  bond  to  pe  plow}  and  lokcnge  a-^on  is  able  to  pe 
kyngdom  of  god.  c  1400  [see  AGAIN  adv.  i  a]. 

f  28.  Look  aloft.  /«/;-.  To  aspire,  be  ambi 
tious.  Obs. 

1533  I''K[IH  Agst.  Rastclt  118-^9^  236  If  the  remnants  of 
sin  fortune  at  any  time  to  look  aloft  and  begin  to  reign, 
then  he  sendeth  some  cross  of  adversity  or  sickness  to  help 
to  suppress  them.  1567  [see  Ai.m-T  1 1 1.  1568  OKAI-TON 
Chron.  I.  162  I!y  this  mariage,  l')geldred  began  lo  looke 
a  loft,  and  thought  much  uf  himselfe. 

f  29.  Look  alow.  intr.     To  humble  oneself. 

1582  UESTLKY  Men.  Mat  rones  \\.  3;  There  is  no  sainct  so 
perfect  . .  but  looking  a-lo\ve,  shall  find  himaelfe  vnworthy, 
and  so  stop  his  mouth. 

30.  Look  around,    inlr*      To  look   in  several 
directions ;  ftg.  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of 
things. 

1754  A.  MuRi'nv  Gray's  lunjrnl.'^^^  He  looked  around, 
and  saw  a  reverend  Form  advance  toward*  him.  1791  Mi;s. 
KADCIJFI-K  Rom.  f-~,»-est  (1820)  I.  185  LouU  looked  around 
in  search  of  I.a  Motte.  1847  MRS.  A.  KKIUJ  Hist.  Scrvin 
•j  59  When  the  Servians  now  looked  around,  they  congratu 
lated  themselves  on  having  made  a  successful  campaign. 
188x1  NKW.MAN  SMYTH  Old  Faiths  in  Nw  Light  ii.(iSS2)  32 
We  look  around  sceptical  of  our  own  impressions. 

31.  Look  aside.  /«/;-.     To  turn  aside  one's  eyes  j 
to  look  obliquely. 

1508  DUNBAK  Gold.  Targe  225  On  syde  scho  lukit  wytli 
ane  fremyt  fare.  1530  PALSGK.  613/2,  I  loke  asyde  by 
channce,  or  caste  niyn  eye  asyde.  llnd.,  I  loke  asyde  upon 
one  by  disdayne.  1855  BKUWNING  Andrea  del  Sarto  147 
They  pass  and  look  aside. 

Look  askance,  askew,  asquint:  see  the  ad  vs. 

32.  Look  back.  intr. 

a.  To  turn  and  look  at  something  in  the  direc 
tion  from  which  one  is  going  or  from  which  one's 
face  is  turned. 

1538  KI.YOI  Dict.)Re$pieiO)to  loke  backe,  lo  haue  tegarde 
fete.],  ti  1586  SinNi-;v  Arcadia  i.  (1590)  2  At  yunder  rising  of 
the  ground  she  turned  her  selfe,  looking  backe  toward  her 
woonted  abode.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Iff,  in.  v.  19  Looke 
hack,  defend  ihee,  here  are  Enemies.  1667  Mn. JON  /'.  L. 
xn.  641  They  looking  back,  all  th'  Eastern  side  beheld  Of 
Paradise,  so  late  thir  happie  seal.  1712-14  Port;  A'tific  <>/ 
Lock  ill.  138  Thrice  she  look'd  hack,  and  thrice  the  foe 
drew  near.  1797  MKS.  KADCLIFFB  Italian  xii,  Often  they 
looked  back  to  the  convent,  expecting  to  see  lights  ihsue 
from  the  avenue. 

b.  To  direct  the  mind  to  something  that  is  past ; 


upon  them  as  containing  a  story  purely  Komantick.     1674 
BKEVINT  Saul  at  Endor  237  It  is  lookt  upon,  as  one  ol 
those  very  strange  things,  which  if  she  doth,  it  is  se1'1- 
i7ii  AUDISON  Spcct.  No.  31  P  2  This  Objection  was 

*  r  •       f  __  rr..-J     -VT-         ,,     •    -     Tlilu      \ 


upon    as    frivolous.      Ibid.   No.    191    P  7 
"      '      -     -L:-S    I    look   u 
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Idorne. 
looked 
Morning 


Thi: 

set  up  ail   Kt|uipage  which    I    look   upon   to  be   the 
ayrat  in  the  Town.      1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.   Waters  I.  151 


itV  1711  STKKI.E  Spect.  No.  100  P  i  A  Man  advanced 
Years  that  ihinks  fit  lo  look  hack  upon  his  former  Life. 
1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vii.  II.  200  He  would  have 
looked  hack  with  remorse  on  a  literary  life  of  near  thirty 
years.  1889  MAI.LOCK  Enchanted  Island  221  Experiences 
like  these  are  always  fresh  to  look  hack  upon.  1892  Eng. 
Illustr.  Mag.  IX.  331  One  portion  of  my  life  is  not  pleasant 
to  look  kick  to. 

+  C.  To  look  to  a  person  for  something.  (?  After 
L.  respiccre^}  Obs. 

1646  P.  HULKELKY  Gospel  Covt.  i.  52  The  whole  creation  , 
lookes  backe  unto  him  thai  made  it  for  preservation  in  their 
being. 

f  d.  trans.    ^  look  back  to.  Obs. 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  ff  Cl.  in.  xi.  53  See  How  I  conuey  my 
shame,  out  of  thine  eyes,  Hy  looking  backe  what  1  haue 
left  behinde  StroyM  in  dishonor. 


LOOK. 

e.  tolhq.  in  negative  contexts :  To  show  signs  of 
retrogression  or  interrupted  progress.  (Cf.  14.) 

1893  Daily  News  5  Jan.  3/6  Since  that  day  St.  Simon  has 
never,  to  use  a  slang  phrase  of  the  day, '  looked  back.' 

33.  Look  down. 

a.  iulr.  See  simple  senses  and  DOWN  adv. 

c  1200  [see  45  a),  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxvii.  ( Vinccncins) 
326  Keparis  of  be  presone,  bat  thru  smal  holis  lokit  done. 
i  1470  HENKV  Wallace  v.  146  Vpon  Fawdoun  as  he  was 
lukand  doune.  1561  PILKINGTON  E.vpos.  Abdyas  Pref.  3  Hee 
that  sittes  on  liygh  looked  doune  to  the  lowe  dungeon  of  the 
pryson,  and  raised  Joseph  to  be  ruler.  ifeoSHAKS.  Temp.  v. 
i.  201  Looke  downe  you  gods  And  on  this  couple  drop  a 
blessed  crowne.  1726  SwtrrGxi&Ptrn.  viii,  I  looked  down 
upon  the  servants,  . .  as  if  they  had  been  pigmies,  and  1  a 
giant.  1871  FREEMAN  Norm.  Com].  (1876)  IV.  xvm.  212 
Thus  is  formed  the  promontory  of  Lincoln  looking  down 
upon  the  river  to  the  South  of  it. 

b.  fig.   To  look  doivii  on,  upon  :  to  hold  in  con 
tempt,  to  scorn  ;  to  consider  oneself  superior  to. 

1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  255  r  9  A  solid  and  substantial 
Greatness  of  Soul  looks  down  with  a  generous  Neglect  on 
the  Censures  and  Applauses  of  the  Multitude.  IJjSrmut* 
Sincere  Penitent  Ded.,  Looking  down  upon  it  with  a 
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29  July  476/1  They  are.  .looked  down  upon  and  scorned. 
•f  c.  To  have  a  downcast  or  mournful  look. 
1500-20  DLNBAR  Poems  Ivi.  12  It  is  no  glaid  collatioun 
Quhair  ane  makis  myrrie,  ane  vther  lukis  doun. 

d.  Coiiiiii.  To  tend  downwards  in  price. 

1806  Ann.  Reg.  49  The  bounties  would  begin  soon,  in  the 
language  of  'Change  Alley,  to  '  be  looking  down  '.  1825 
HONE  Evcry-day  Hk.  I.  173  Who,  when  the  shares  'look 
down  ',  try  to  sell. 

e.  trans.  To  quell  or  overcome  by  one's  looks. 
1840   DICKENS  Httmplireys  Clock,  Clock-case  33,  I  never 

could  look  the  boy  down.  1847  MRS.  GORE  Castles  in.  Air 
xxx.  11857)  2^5  Having  no  importunate  witnesses  present  .. 
to  look  me  down  while  I  was  bragging. 

34.  look  downward,  intr.    =  Look  down,  33. 

c  1400,  1562  [>ee  DOWNWARD  A.  i  bl.  1*67  MILTON  /*.  L. 
in.  722  Look  downward  on  that  Globe  whose  hither  side 
With  light  from  hence,  though  but  reflected,  shines.  1823 
l"..\-aiiiincr  104/1  Consols  were  rather  looking  downward. 

35.  Look  forth,  intr.     To  look  out  (of  a  win 
dow,  etc.,  on  to  something).     Now  arch,  and  poet. 

c  1420  LYI>G.  Assembly  o/Cotfs  1982  Then  lokyd  I  forthe  as 
Doctryne  me  badde.  1508  DUNBAK  Tna  mariit  wtmicit 
308,  I  salbe  laith  to  kit  him  le,  quhill  I  may  luke  furlh. 
1611  liibLi:  Song  Sol.  ii.  9  He  looketh  forth,  .at  the  windowe, 
1667  iMn.TON  /'.  I.,  xii.  209  Through  the  Firey  Pillar 
and  the  Cloud  God  looking  forth  will  trouble  all  his 
Host,  c  1775  T.  LINUSKY  Soug-,  Look  forth,  look  forth,  my 
fairest  !  Thy  faithful  knight  is  nigh.  1781  Covvl'KR  Friend 
ship  So  Jealousy  looks  forth  distressed  On  good  lhat  seems 
approaching.  1813  SCOTT  Rokcby  i.  i,  The  warder  .  .  from 
old  lialiol's  tower  looks  forth.  1828  LYTTON  Pclhcuii  xvii, 
The  chevalier  looked  wistfully  forth. 

36.  Look  forward,    inlr.     (See   FORWARD   15. 
I  b.)     Const,  to,  occas.  for,  f  on. 

1603  SHAKS.  Meas.  for  M.  iv.  iii.  61    Looke  forward  on 
the  iuurnie  you  shall  go.     1737  Pui'ii  Hor.  l-.p.  \\.  ii.  314 
Pleas'd  to  luok   forward,  pleas  d   to    look   behind,     n  1766 
MRS.  F.  SIII':I:IDAN  Xottrjuha.l  (17671  71  The  loss  of  Man- 
dana  imbitters  all  my  joys,  and  mcthmks  I  begin  to  look 
forward    with    disgust.      1844  H.    II.  WILSON    lirit.  India 
III.  48  They.  .looked  forward  to  the  speedy  expulsion  of 
the  intruders.      1861  THACKERAY  Adv.  Philip  .\xxii,  The 
way  in  which  we  looked  forward  for  letters  from  our  bride 
and    bridegroom.     1892    Temple  Uar  Nov.   379   We    were 
looking  forward  to  a  merry  time. 

37.  Look  in. 

a.  bee  simple  senses  and  Ix  adv. 

121300  dinar  .!/.  17=88  +  188  (Colt.)  lohne  ..  Joked  in  & 
sa^et>e  schetez,  bot  he  dorst  not  gang  in.  1483  Cath.  An^l. 
z-jj/2  To  Luke  y\,jiiificcre.  1500-20  DI-MIAR  1'ocnts  •  xlviii. 
10  Me  thocht  Aurora.  .In  at  the  window  lukit  by  the  day. 
1535  COVKRUALE  Song  .Sol.  ii.  9  He  .  .  lokelh  in  at  the  wyn- 
dowe,  &  pepetlt  thorow  the  grate.  1591  SHAKS.  i  llen.yl, 
I.  iv.  62  Here,  through  this  Grate.  .Let  \s  looke  in,  the  sight 
will  much  delight  tiiee.  1830  TKNNYSON  Mermaid  -zb  That 
great  sea-snake.  .Would,  .look  in  at  the  gate  With  his  large 
calm  eyes.  1839  LONGK.  Vill.  Blacksm.  iv,  And  children 
coining  home  from  school  Look  in  at  the  open  door. 

b.  To  enter  a  room,  etc.  lor  the  purpose  of  seeing 
something  ;  hence,  in  mod.  use.  to  make  a  call,  to 
call  (upon  a  person)  ;  to  '  drop  in  '  for  a  short  stay 
or  interview. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  v.  ii.  257  Looke  in  vpon  me  then,  and 
speake  with  me.     1610  —  Temp.  \:  i.  167  This  Cell  's  my 
Court  :  .  .  pray  you  looke  in.     1799  in  Spirit  Pub.    Jrnls. 
III.   121  To  fashionably  and  carelessly  look  in  at  Tatter- 
sall's.      1837  UICKENS   Pick™,    ii,   Will   lo'o'clock   be   loo 
lale  to  look  in  for  half  an  hour?     1884  G.   GISSING    Un- 
classed  III.  vi.  i.  136  Could  you  manage  to  look  in  at  the 
office  tomorrow?      1890  CLARK  RUSSELL  Ocean  Trag.  III. 
xxvi.  4  I'll  look  in  upon  him  after  breakfast.     1892  Temple 
Bar  Oct.  164  He  would  look  in  at  the  jeweller's  at  once  and 
get   her   that   bracelet.      1892   MRS.   OunuHT   Marriage 
Elinor  II.  xviii.  46  Some  prodigious   reception  to  which 
people  '  looked  in  '  for  half  an  hour. 

f  38.  Look  off.  To  turn  one's  eyes  away.  Obs. 


do 


. 

1710-11  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  4  Jan.,  No,  no,  look  off, 
don't   smile    at    me.      1738    —  /W.  Conv.    25  Why    then, 
Mr.  Neverout,  do  you  see,  if  you  don't  much  like  it,  you 
may  look  off  of  it.     1761-71  H.  WALPOLE  Vcrtne's  Anecd: 
.Paint.  (1786)  V.  113  Another  small  head  of  a  man  look 
ing  off. 
39.  Look  on.  intr. 

a.  To  direct  one's  looks  towards  an  object 
in  contemplation  or  observation  ;  often,  to  be  a 
mere  spectator  (and  not  a  participator  in  the 
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action).     To  look  on  ahead:    to  look  forward  into 
the  future. 

c  1000  /KLKRIC  Dent,  xxviii.  32  Sin  bine  suna  and  bine 
dohtra  jeseald  oorum  folce,  ba:r  bu  on  locie  [L.  videntil'its 
ociilis  ttiis}.  £1315  SHOREHAM  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  i.  1295  So 
schulle  be  rederes  now  Hy  rede  and  conne  on  lowke.  1456 
SIR  G.  HAYE  Law  Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  303  A  trety  of  proprie- 
teis  ..  that  salbe  gude  and  proufmable  for  all  men  that 
on  lukis.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  ff  Jitl.  \.  iv.  38  lie  be  a  Candle- 
holder  and  looke  on.  1628  EARLE  Microcosm.,  Boiule  Alley 
(Arb.)  61  He  enioyes  it  that  lookes  on  and  bets  not.  '744 
OZELL  tr.  Brantome's  Sp.  Rhodonrontades  21  Miscarrying 
in  that  Design  too,  he  contented  himself,  for  a  while,  to 
lye-bye  and  look  on.  1823  J.  F.  COOPER  Pioneers  iii.  '1869) 
14/1  One  who  looked  on  a-head  to  the  wants  of  posterity. 
1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  63  Potters'  boys  are  trained 
to  the  business  by  looking  on  at  the  wheel.  1879  M.  PAT- 
TISON  Milton  x.  118  The  world  looks  on  and  laughs. 

b.  colloq.  To  look  on  (with) :  to  read  from  a 
book,  etc.,  at  the  same  time  (with  another  person  \ 

1893  Cornh.  Mag.  Jan.  64  They  seem  to  have  had  a 
scarcity  of  music,  necessitating  a  good  deal  of  '  looking  on  '. 

40.  Look  out. 

a.  intr.  (See  simple  senses  and  OUT.)  To  look 
from  within  a  building  or  the  like  to  the  outside ; 
also,  to  put  one's  head  out  of  an  aperture,  e.g.  a 
window. 

1390  GOWER  Con/  II.  352  That  I  be  nyhte  mai  arise,  At 
som  wyndowe  and  loken  oute.  c  1450  HOLLAND  Hmulat  63 
To  luke  out  on  day  licht.  n  1548  \\.\\.\.Chron.,  If  en.  I  'III 
QI  b,  A  prison  and  a  man  lokyng  out  at  a  grate.  1567 
HAINAN  Caveat  38  [She]  wente  vnto  her  hall  windowe  . . 
and  loking  out  therat,  pointed  with  her  fingar.  1607  SHAKS. 
Timon  v.  i.  131  Lord  Timon,  Timon,  Looke  out,  and  speake 
to  Friends,  a  1625  FLETCHER  False  One  t.  ii.  (Song)  Looke 


cloud  and  the  moor. 

trans/     1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  vn.  ii.  (Rtldg.)  5  They. . 
looked  out  at  the  corners  of  their  eyes, 
f  b.  To  appear,  show  itself.   Ol'S. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  ,$•  Cr.  iv.  y.  56  Her  wanton  spirites  looke 
out  At  euery  ioynt,  and  motiue  of  her  body.  1606  —  Ant. 
\  Cl.  v.  i.  50  The  businesse  of  this  man  lookes  out  of  him. 
1607  —  Timon  in.  ii.  80. 

C.  To  be  on  the  watch  or  look-out ;  to  exercise 
vigilance,  take  care.  (Cf.  LOOK-OUT.) 

1602  I!.  JONSON  Poetaster  II.  i,  These  Courtiers  runne  in  my 
minde  still  ;  I  must  looke  out.  1655  C.  CIIAVNCY  in  Quincy 
Hist.  Harvard  Univ.  (1840)  1.469  That.. your  petitioner.. 
[may  not  be]  enforced  to  look  out  to  alter  his  condition.  1704 
F.  FULI.EU  Med.  Cymii.  (1711)  Pref.,  It  is  high  time  to  look 
out,  and  set  upon  a  resolute  Course  of  Riding.  1740  tr.  De 
Monliy's  Fort.  Country-Maid  (1741)  1.79  I-et  us  look  out 
sharp  where  we  are,  this  is  the  Place  we  lost  her  in.  1769 
FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780)  s.v.  Lookout,  The  mate  of 
the  watch  ..  calls  often  from  the  quarter-deck,  '  Look  out 
afore  there!'  1829  LANUOR  tmag.  Conv.,  Miguel  *f  Iris 
Mother  Wks.  1853  I.  560/1  ISefore  that  time  I  will  look  out 
sharply,  and  afterward  you  must.  l8u THACKERAY  Gt.  IIi'X- 
%arty  Diamond  vi, '  Look  out ',  said  that  envious  McWhirter 
'to  me.  1886  BKSANT  Cliildr.  cfGibeon  n.  ix,  You'd  better 
look  out.  Melenda's  in  a  rage.  1892  lilai  k  A-  White  10  Sept. 
301/2  We  .shall  lose  India  if  we  don't  look  out. 

d.  To  field,  'scout'  (at  cricket).  t  nonce  use. 
1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  vii,  Several  players  were  stationed, 

to  '  look  out ',  in  different  parts  of  the  field. 

e.  To  look  out  for:   to  watch  or  search  for;   to 
be  on  the  look-out  for  ;  to  await  vigilantly. 

1669  LADY  CHAWORTII  in  i2//;  Rfp.  Hist.  MSS.  Comin. 
App.  v.  ii  Some  [are]  so  foolish  now  to  cry  the  Duchess 
hath  done  itt,  to  looke  out  for  love  letters.  1712  STEELE 
Spcct.  No.  268  F  3  Where  shall  we  find  the  Man  who 
looks  out  for  one  who  places  her  chief  Happiness  in  the 
Practice  of  Virtue'.'  1742  BERKELEY  Let.  to  Gervais  2 
Feb.,  Wks.  1871  IV.  284,  I  wrote.,  to  Dean  llrowne  to 
look  out  for  a  six-stringed  bass  viol  of  an  old  make  and 
mellow  tone.  1766  GIJLDSM.  I'ic.  II'.  xxvi,  Prepare  then 
this  evening  to  look  out  for  work  against  to-morrow.  1828 
SCOTT  F.  J/.  Perth  xxvi,  Rely  on  my  looking  out  for  your 
safety.  1831  O'CoNNELL  Speech  Hi'.  Comm.  27  J  line,  [They] 
begin  to  look  out  for  disturbances — or  as  the  sailors  say,  to 
look  out  for  squalls.  1892  Chamli.  Jrnl.  4  June  361/2  I'll 
look  out  for  something  to  do. 

f.  To  have  or  afford  an  outlook  (on,  over,  etc.). 
1686  tr.  Chardins  Coronat.  Solymati  84  The  great  Portal 

of  his  Palace  lhat  looks  out  into  the  Royal  square.  1820 
W.  IRVING  Sltetch  Kk..  K  ascot  (1821)  I.  23  The  windows 
of  the  study,  which  looked  out  upon  the  soft  scenery  I  have 
mentioned.  1859  MKS.  CARLVLK  Lett.  III.  6  The  back 
court  that  my  windows  look  out  on.  1866  W.  COLLINS 
Annadale  I.  162  The  bedroom  looked  out  over  the  great 
front  door.  1874  RUSKIN  Hortus  Incliisns  (1887)  3  His  own 
little  cell,  looking  out  on  the  olive  woods. 

t  g.  To  make  any  brief  excursion.  (Cf.  look  in, 
37  b.)  06s. 

'  1551  T.  WILSON  Rule  of  Reason  (1,80)  46  He  looked  not 
out  of  his  house  all  that  dale.  1699  DAMHEK  I'oy.  II.  i.  127 
The  Fish  is  presently  sent  to  the  Market  in  one  of  their 
Boats,  the  rest  looking  out  again  for  more.  1793  SMEATON 
Kdystone  L.  §296  It  was  not  till  the  lath  instant  that  we 
were  able  to  look  out  to  sea  further  than  to  supply  the 
seamen  on  board  the  buss  with  provisions. 

h.  trans.  To  find  by  looking  ;  to  choose  out  by 
looking. 

1535  COVERDALE  Ezek.  xxi.  29  Thou  hast  loked  the  out 
vanities,  &  prophecied  lyes,  c  1590  MARLOWE  Faust,  viii.  7 
She  has  sent  me  to  look  thee  out ;  prithee,  come  away. 
1607  SIIAKS.  Timon  in.  ii.  67  He  looke  you  out  a  good  turne, 
Seruilius.  i«n  BIBLE  Gen.  xli.  33  Let  Pharaoh  looke  out 
a  man  discreet  and  wise.  1658  Plymouth^  Col.  Rec.  (1855) 
III.  141  Liberty  is  graunted  vnto  Mr.  Josias  \Vinslow,..to 
look  out  a  place  to  suply  him  with  twenty  fiue  acres  of 


LOOK. 

land.  1768  E.  CLEAVBLAND  in  B.  P.  Smith  Hist.  Dart 
mouth  Coll.  (1878)  36  The  Deputy  Surveyor,  ..  offered  his 
assistance  to  look  out  the  township  and  survey  it.  1789 
MKS.  Ptozzi  yourit*  France  II.  133,  I  am  tired  of  looking 
out  words  to  express  their  various  merits.  1838  DJCKKNS 
O.  Twist  viii,  You  're  a-staring  at  the  pocket-handker 
chiefs  !  eh,  my  dear  !  ..  We've  just  looked  'em  out,  ready 
for  the  wash,  c  1884  '  EDNA  LYALI,  '  We  Two  xix,  She  went 
.  .to  the  Bradshaw,  and  looked  out  the  afternoon  trains. 

41.  liookover.   a.  trans.  To  cast  one's  eyes  over  ; 
to  scrutinize ;  to  examine  (papers,  or  the  like). 

c  1450  .57.  Cuthbert  tSurtees)  1 1  Saynt  cuthhert  lyfe . .  Who 
so  lykes  to  luk  it  cure,  He  sail'  fynde  it  part  in  foure.  1706 
HEARSF.  Collect.  8  Mar.  (O.  H.  S.  i  I.  201  Dr.  Kenneu  .. 
look'd  them  [MSS.]  all  over.  1712  Ibid.  HI.  301  Gronovius 
hath  publish'd  some  extracts  out  of  Josephus  with  emenda 
tions.  . .  1  must  look  them  over.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  xi.  H. 
(Rtldg.)  396  The  minister  .  .  looked  me  over  from  head  to 
foot.  1861  HUGIIKS  Tom  Brown  at  O.vf.  ii.  (1889)  14  Tom 
had  time  to  look  him  well  over,  and  see  what  sort  of  man 
had  come  to  his  rescue.  1892  Temple  Bar  Apr.  467,  I  have 
a  number  of  papers  to  look  over. 

b.  colloq.  ~  look  OH,  39  b. 

42.  Look  round.   /;/.';. 

a.  To  look  about  in  every  direction. 

1526  TINDALE  Mark  Hi.  5  He  loked  rounde  aboute  on 
them  angrely.  1667  MILTON  P.  L,  \\,  529  Others  from  the 
dawning  Hills  Lookd  round,  and  Scouts  each  Coast  light 
armed  secure.  1781  Cow  PER  K.vpost.  27  Let  the  Muse  look 
round  From  East  to  West,  no  sorrow  can  be  found.  1791 
MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Rom.  Forest  (1820)  I.  100,  I  looked  round, 
in  search  of  a  human  dwelling.  1863  GBO.  ELIOT  Roiuola 
xxix,  Tito  looked  round  with  inward  amusement  at  the 
various  crowd.  1892  Black  <y  White  19  Mar.  367/2,  I  had 
now  time  and  daylight  enough  to  look  round. 

b.  fig.  To  search  about  _/&/". 

1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vii.  II.  161  In  great  perturba 
tion  men  began  to  look  round  for  help. 

43.  Look  through. 

a.  trans.  To  penetrate  with  a  look  or  glance ; 
to  search,  lit.  andy^f. 

c  145,0  HOLLAND  Htnvlat  49,  I  sawe  ane  Howlat.  .Lukand 
the  laike  throwe.  1667  DRVOEN  Ind.  Jimperor  \\\.  ii.  11668) 
32  Kate  sees  thy  Life  lodg'd  in  a  brittle  titans,  And  looks 
it  through,  but  to  it  cannot  pass.  1737  POI-E  I/or.  Ep.  i.  i. 
108  Who  bids  thee  face  with  steady  view  Proud  Fortune, 
and  look  shallow  Greatness  thro'.  1887  Edin.  Rev.  July 
231  His  eye  glaring  at  a  stranger  with  a  gaze  that  seemed  to 
look  him  through  and  through. 

b.  To  examine  or  survey  exhaustively. 

1742-3  YOUNG  AV.  '/'//.  vi,  L^ok  nature  through,  'iK  revo 
lution  all.  1781  COWTEK  Com-crsat.  749  Look  human  nature 
through. 

fc.  intr.  To  become  visible  or  obvious.  Obs. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  11',  iv.  iv.  120  Th'  incessant  care  .. 
Hath  wrought  the  Mure,  that  should  confine  it  in,  So  thinne, 
that  Life  lookes  through,  and  will  breaks  out. 

t  44.  Look  under,     intr.  To  look  down.   Obs. 

1700  DKYDEN  /'a/.  <y  Arc.  n.  340  Thus  pondering,  he 
looked  under  with  his  eyes. 

45.  Look  up. 

a.  See  simple  senses  and  Ur  adv. ;  to  raise  the 
eyes,  turn  the  face  upward. 

t.  izoo  Trin.  CW/.  Horn.  173  Banne  . .  J>o  wreches  . .  loketS 
up  and  dun  and  a!  abuten.  c  xazo  Bestiary  187  Ne  dentc 
Oe  11051  wurdi  Sat  in  dure  loken  up  to  6e  heiieneward. 
.(1300  Cursor  JA  21393  Constantin  . .  lok  up  . .  He  sa^h 
bar  cristis  cros  ful  bright,  f  1386  CHAUCER  Sir  Tkqftu 
1'rol.  8  Approche  neer,  and  looke  vp  murily.  1535  COVER- 
L).\Lt:  /'i.  xl.  12  My  synnes  haue  taken  soch  holde  vpun  me, 
that  I  am  not  able  to  loke  vp.  1608  SHAKS.  Per.  i.  ii.  55 
How  dares  [sic]  the  plants  looke  vp  to  heauen,  From  whence 
they  haue  their  nourishment?  1637  MILTON  Lycitias  125 
The  hungry  Sheep  look  up,  and  are  not  fed.  /*  navCownu 
Jackdaw  10  Look  up— your  brains  begin  to  swim.  1855 
TKSNVSOS  Brook  204  And  he  look'd  up.  There  stood  a 
maiden  near.  1892  Lotigui.  Mag.  Jan.  247  She  looked  up 
from  her  writing. 

fb.  Of  a  plant:  To  show  itself  above  the  ground. 
1657  R.  LKJON  Barbados^  (1673)  97  If  it  be  suffer'd  tu  look 

up  in  a  Garden,  it  will  wind  about  all  Herbs  and  Plants  that 
have  Stalks. 

fc.  To  cheer  up,  take  courage,  be  cheerful. 
1597  SHAKS.  -2  Hen.  /K,  iv.  iv.  113  My  Soueraigne  I.onl, 

cheare  vp  your  selfe,  looke  \p.  1602  -  1 1 am.  in.  iil.  50  Then 
lie  looke  vp,  My  fault  Is  past.  1611  —  li'int.  T.  v.  i.  215. 

d.  To  look  up  to  (f  occas.  at} :  ^  to  direct  the 
look  or  face  up  towards  ;  to  raise  the  eyes  towards, 
in  adoration,  supplication,  etc. ;    (/•)  Jig.  to  have  a 
feeling  of  respect  or  veneration  for. 

a  1626  BACON  JVVw  -•///.  (1627)  7  Let  vs  looke  vp  to  God, 
and  euery  man  reforme  his  owne  wayes.  1719  Freethinker 
No.  157  f6  These  Three  Ladies  ..  look  up  to  him,  as  their 
Patron  and  Defender.  1757  MKS.  GKIFFIIII  Lett.  Henry  ff 
Frances  (1767)  III.  100  Ihe  rest  seem  to  look  up  at  you,  as 
of  an  higher  Order  of  Intelligence.  1794  C.  PICJOT  Female 
Jockey  Club  141  Are  these  the  patriots,  to  whom  England 
was  to  look  up  for  Salvation?  1843  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc. 
IV.  i.  210  Sweden  looks  up  to  Hntish  agriculture  as  the 
model  for  imitation.  185$  MACAIM.AY  Hist.  Eng.  xx.  IV. 
447  The  Whig  members  still  looked  up  to  him  as  their  leader. 
1881  GARDINKK  &  MULUMGn£*Kfr  Eng.  Hist.  i.  x.  178  In 
Pitt  England  had  at  last  found  the  man  to  whom  it  could 
look  up. 

e.  slang.  To  improve.    Chiefly  Comm.  :  cf.  MM 
down,  33  d. 

1822  Examiner  725/1  Foreign  Securities  are  generally 
looking  up.  1835  TaiftMag.  II.  211  The  Radicals  are,  lu 
use  a  mercantile  phrase,  looking  up.  1884  G.  ALLIES  rhHistia 
I.  xi.  303  Trade  ih  looking  up.  1888  SAKAH  TVH.KK  Biaffa 
hall  Ghosts  III.  xxix.  85,  I  don't  believe  lhat  agriculture 
will  look  up  in  this  country  for  many  a  day. 

f.  Naut.  (See  quot.) 


LOOK-DOWN. 
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LOOKING-GLASS. 


1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  To  look>  the  bearing  or 
direction,  as,  she  looks  ///,  is  approaching  her  course. 

g.  To  search  for  (something)  in  a  dictionary  or 
work  of  reference,  among  papers,  or  the  like  ;  to 
consult  (books)  in  order  to  gain  information. 

1692  WOOD  Life  24  July,  They  decided  to  look  up  it 
[Athenae  Oxon,] — to  see  what  I  said  of  the  Presbyterians, 
1865  MILL  Exam.  Hamilton  458,  I  have  only  looked  up  the 
authorities  nearest  at  hand.  1876  Miss  YON<;IC  Womankind 
vi.  44  Slie  had  better  look  the  definitions  up  at  the  beginning 
of  the  books  of  Kuclid.  1890  FKNN  Double  Knot  I.  iii.  113, 
I  have  been  locking  up  the  Glens.  Nut  a  bad  family,  but  a 
younger  branch. 

h.  To  call  on,  go  to  see  (a  person),  colloq. 

1852  DICKKNS  Bleak  Uo.  xlix,  George  will  look  us  up.- 
at  half-after  four.  1885  lllustr.  Loud.  Neivs  21  Keb.  208/3 
So  do  look  me  up  ..  and  you  will  be  most  welcome.  1892 
Ilarfcr**  Mag.  LXXXIV.  246/2  You'd  better  look  him  up 
at  Iiis  hotel. 

i.  To  search  for. 

1468  Fasten  Lett,  II.  329  The  obligacion  of  the  ISi^lmpof 
Norwychys  oblygacion,  I  never  sye  it  that  I  remembre  ; 
wherfor  I  wolde  and  prey  my  modre  to  loke  it  up.  1473  Sin 
J.  I'ASTON  in  /'.  Lett.  III.  37,  I  . .  praye  yow  to  loke  uppu 
my  Temple  of  GlatsC)  and  send  it  me  by  the  berer  herof. 
1636  KAKL  MANCII.  in  Biicdeuclt  M.SS.  iHist.  MSS.  Conmi.) 
1.  276  It  will  be  best  for  everyone  to  . .  look  up  the  exemp 
tions  they  have,  1669 /Yy/w«//f  Col.  Rec.  (1856)  V.  27  The 
Court  haue  ordered  that  ..  the  said  \Vinge  be  required  to 
looke  vp  the  said  Indian,  and  bridge  him.  -before  some  one 
of  the  majestrates.  1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at  Oxf.  iv. 
(1889)  30  He  was  . .  a  sort  of  boating  nurse,  who  looked-up 
and  trained  the  young  oars.  1894  WotSBLKY  Ma.rllwrong}i 
I.  278  Hearing  of  some  rebels  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Taunton,he  sent  a  small  party  of  Oxford's  regiment  to  look 
them  up. 

j.  To  direct  vigilance  to. 

1855  MRS.  MAKSH  Heiress  of  Haitghton  II.  52  Phillips  is 
new  to  his  place,  remember  j— you  must  look  him  up,  if  he 
is  careless.  i86a  M  us.  H.  WOOD  Channings  II.  235  A  pretty 
time  o'  day  this  is  to  deliver  the  letters  !  . .  You  letter-men 
want  looking  up. 

k.  To  look  (a  person)  up  and  down  :  to  scrutinize 
his  appearance  from  head  to  foot. 

1892  Standard  3  <  >ct.  4/7  Tlu-y  prefer  to  look  his  Viceroy 
up  and  down  and  all  round  before  giving  him  a  character. 
l893-SY>-<(W Mag.  VI.  125/2  People  looked  her  up  and  down. 

f46.  Look  upon.    =Look  on,  39  a.  Obs. 

1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  l'ft  u.  iii.  27  Whiles  the  Foe  doth  .. 
looke  vpoii,  as  if  the  T  raged  ie  were  plaid  in  iusl,  by  counter 
feiting  Actors.  1606  —  Tr.  fy  Cr.  \.  vi.  10  Aia.  lie  light 
with  him  alone,  stand  Uioiued.  Dio.  He  is  my  prize,  I  will 
not  looke  vpon.  Troy.  Come  both  you  coging  Grcckus, 
haue  at  you  both.  1611  —  \Vint.  T.  \.  iii.  xoc. 

47.  Comb. :  look-like-a-goose  sf>.,  one  who  has 
a  stupid  look. 

1624  Hi'.  MOUNTACU  Gagi?  300  He  hath  the  figure  of  a  man 
as  Will  Summer  had,  though  he  be  indeed  as  very  a  Look- 
like-a-goose  as  he  was. 

Look,  var.  LOUK  ;  obs.  f.  LOCK  sb.l 

IiOO'k-dowil.  U.S.  [f.  vbl.  phr.  look  down  : 
sec  LOOK  v.  33.]  A  carangoid  fish,  the  Horse-head 
or  Moon-fish,  Selene  voincr. 

1882  JORDAN  &  GILBKUT  Fishes  -V.  Amcr.  (Bull.  Lr.S. 
.Vat.  Mns.  IIIj  439. 

Looke,  obs.  form  of  LOCK  j£.l 

Looked  (lukt),  ///.  a.1  [f.  LOOK  v.  +  -ED1.] 
Iji  senses  of  the  vb.,  with  advs.,  as  af/crr,for,  up. 

1548  ELYOT/J/^./^i'/aVrt/tt-^debyred,  taried,£  looked  for. 
1565  CooPliK  Thesaurus  s.\.  E.vpectatus,  The  long  loked  day 
was  come.  1606  etc.  [see  loiig~looked-for,  LONG  adv.  gaj. 


1895  Westm.  Gaz.  7  Sept.  2/1  He.. was  one  of  the  most 
looked -tip-to  gentlemen  about.  1900  Ibid.  10  Aug.  2/3  A  wel 
come  beggar,  a  looked-for  guest. 

t  Looked,  ///.  a.'*  Obs.  [f.  LOOK  sb.  +  -KD  -.] 
Having  an  aspect  of  a  certain  kind:  preceded  by 
a  defining  adj.;  sec  also  ILL-LOOKED, WELL-LOOKED. 

1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  //,  n.  iv.  n  Leane-look'd  Prophets 
whLsper  fearefull  change.  1666  PEI-VS  Diary  17  Aug.,  A 
strange  fortune  for  so  odd  a  looked  mayde.  1694  MOTTEUX 
Kal'dais  iv.  xxix.  (1737)  121  This  Meagre-look 'd  Shrovetide. 
1716  U.  CHUKCH  ///*/.  Philip' »  War  (1865)  I.  82  A  great 
surly  look'd  fellow  took  up  his  Tomhog,  or  wooden  Cutlasli, 
tokill  Mr.  Church.  1725  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World  ^840; 
x6j  He  was  as  ugly  a  looked  fellow  as  ever  I  saw. 

Lookee  :  see  LOOK  v.  4  a. 

Looker  (lu-kaj).  Also  4,  6loker,  5  locar,  5-6 
lokar,  6  Sc.  Inker,  7  lowker.  [f.  LOOK  v.  +  -EU  l.] 

1.  One  who  looks,  in  senses  of  the  vb.  Const,  with 
preps.,  as  at,  on,  to,  upon. 

1556  J.  HKYWOOD  Spider  $  File  xcii.  181  You  are  the 
myrrors ;  that  all  lookers  looke  in.  1579  TWYSE  Phisicke 
agst.  Fort.  i.  Ixxxv.  io8b,  A  diligent  looker  to  the  profile 
of  the  Common  wealth.  <  1580  SIDNKY  Ps.  XXH.  v,  The 
lookers  now  at  me,  poore  wretch,  be  mocking.  *59" 
DALKYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  17  Quhilke  brig 
haveng  8  bowis,  is  ane  gret  delectatione  to  the  lukeris  vpon 
it.  1671  VILLIKRS  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Rehearsal  i.  i.  (Arb.)  27, 
I  have  ever  observed  that  your  grave  lookers  are  the  dullest 
of  men.  1675  OTWAY  A Icibiades  m.i,  Wks.  1728  I.  39  An 
anxious  Looker  on  this  Tragic  Scene. 
b.  \Yith  advs.,  as  looker  out. 

1382  WYCLIF  Ecclus.  vii.  12  God  forsothe  the  loker  about 
is,  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  2  If  we  wil,  we  mai  calle  bischoppis, 
bears  up  on.  1767  Pol.  Reg.  I.  363  The  lookers-uut  have 
not  been  able  to  prevail  on  any  man  of  consequence  to  accept 
[an  office].  1850  GKOTE  Greece  u.  Ixiii.  VIII.  140  The  Pelo- 
ponnesian  fleet  completely  eluded  the  lookers-out  of 
Thrasyllus. 


c.  Looker  on,  looker-on,  one  who  looks  on; 
a  beholder,  spectator,  eye-witness.  Often,  one  who 
merely  looks  on,  without  taking  part.  Cf.  onlooker. 

J539  TAYEKNKK  Erasm.  Prov,  11552)22  Tearynge  asunder 
theyr  vi*ours..not  without  great  langhyngeof  the  lokerson. 
1586  Si'KSSKR  Sotitt.  to  G.  Harrcy,  Sitting  like  a  Looker- 
on  Of  this  worldes  Stage,  a  1627  MtDDUKTON  &  ROWLKY 
Sp.  Gipsy  v.  iii.  84,  I  all  this  while  Stand  but  a  looker-on. 
1711  UuDGELL  Spect.  No.  161  ?2  To  gain  the  Approbation 
of  the  Lookers-on.  1800  WINDHAM  Speeches  Farl.  18  Apr. 
(1812)  I.  339  Accidents  to  the  lookers-on  do  .sometimes 
happen  at  bull-baiting.  1850  SMKDLEY  F.  Fairlegh  (1894)  9 
Kvery  fool  knows  that  lookers-on  see  most  of  the  game. 
1898  L.  STKI'HI-;N^V«^.  Biog.  II.  iv.  128  As  an  undergraduate 
he  was  a  looker-on  at.  .the  Oxford  Movement. 

2.  One  who  looks  after  or  has  charge  of  anything 
(e.g.  f  children,  cattle,  land,  a  farm,  woods,  etc.); 
a  guardian,  keeper,  shepherd,  farm-bailiff,  steward. 
Now  only  local. 

1340  Ayenb.  220  pe  children  of  riche  men  ssolle  habbe 
guode  lokeres  and  one.ste.  a  1400-50  Alexander  2591  pan 
mas  he  laddis  ouire  to  lend  &  lokar.sofbe.stis.  1609  .  1/.  V.  Ace. 
St.  John's  Ilosp.)  Cantcrb.,  Payil  to  the  lowker  of  Moserd 
Wood  xij(^.  1793  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  IV.  49  Where  my  looker 
and  family,  with  two  or  three  labourers  constantly  resides. 
1797  Mns.  A.  M.  BENNETT  ttcggar  Girl  \\.  103  Old  Frazer 
.  .had,  .filled  the  office  of  looker  at  Castle  Gowrand  —  a 
phrase  that  implicates  the  combined  duties  of  steward  and 
bailiff,  1806-7  -^-  YOUNG  Agrk.  Essex  (1813)  I.  62  note, 
Leaving  their  farms  to  the  management  of  bailiffs,  whom 
they  call  lookers. 

b.  With  prefixed  si).  :  An  official  inspector  of 
I,  what  the  sb.  denotes).  (Cf.  I,EAVE-LOOKHK/J  local. 

1835  ist  Rep.  Mitni-:.  Corporat.  Cointn.  App.  in.  1627 
[  Morpeih]  There  is  no  election  offish  and  flesh  lookers.  Ibid. 
i6oj  (Lancaster]  Other  officers  of  the  Corporation  are, 
Auditors,  ..  Ikdgc-lookers.  Ibid.  1484  [Clith<.roeJ  Otlicr 
officers  art,  Market  Lookers,  ..  I_,ookns  of  Hedges  and 
Ditches.  1899  Daily  Ncivs  23  Aug.  3/5  T.  Thornton,  cloth 
looker,  IlrierclilTe. 

Look-iu,  sb.     [f.  LOOK  s&.  +  Is  adv.] 

1.  A  hasty  glance  ;  a  peep.    Hence,  a  short  visit. 
1847  L.  HIM-  JAv/,  Women  fy  />.    L  ,\v.  293  The  Induc 

tion  to  the  '  Mirror  of  .Magistrates  '  is  a  look  in  at  the  in 
fernal  r<_-giou>.  1865  DICKI:NS  Mitt.  l-r.  i\'.  iii,  He  has  given 
me  another  look-in,  to  make  sine  of  .  .  our  stock-in-trade 
being  correct. 

2.  Sporting  slang.  A  chance  of  success. 

1870  l>cl[s  Lift:  12  Keb.  l  F.),  Fawcett  imagines  he  has  got 
a  look-in.  1898  M-'cstin.  Gaz.  12  July  lo/a  For  the  Beaufort 

Stakes  Mr.  L.  de  Rothschild  should  base  a  good  look  in. 

Looking"  (Hrkirj),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  LOOK  v.  +  -JNU  *.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  LOOK  ;  look,  i^a/.e. 

<  1175  i.finil'.  How.  145  per  seal  beon  .  .  Lokinge  wi'5-nteii 
winkinge,  a  1225  AHCC.  K,  50  Vor  nabbeje  nout  bene  noun,1 
..  of  tollinde  lokinges.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  /'.  A.  1048  pui} 
uo^e  &  wone  my  lukyng  ^ede.  c  1400  Ltinfranc's  L'irnrg. 
119  Crokidnes,  or  cllis  lokynge  asiuiynt  of  be  ijen.  a  1450 
Knt.iiela,  yVwniSoS)  17  The  eldest  susttr  [was]  for  her 
highe  and  unfertile  loking  forsaken.  1567  Gnde  $  Godlic 
Ball.  (S.  T.  S.)  74  The  prydeful  hiking  of  my  eine.  ^1592 
MARLOWE  Jew  of  Malta  in.  i,  Zoon's  what  a  looking  thon 
kcep'st  !  ^1716  SOUTH  St'rm.  (1823)  IV.  318  Anger  passes, 
in  the  gospel  account,  for  murder  ;  and  looking  and  lusting, 
for  adultery.  1821  UVKON  llenv.  <y  Eartk  iii.  92  After  long 
looking  o'er  the  ocean  wide.  1861  J.  KI>MONU  Childr.  Ch. 
at  Home  ix.  138  Looking  is  seeing  with  attention. 

Froiierb.  a  1624  Iii'.  M.  SMITH  Serin.  11632)  154  By  look 
ing  comes  liking,  you  know  the  proverb. 

b.  With  adverbs. 

1526  ri/gr.  !\->/.  (\V.  de  \V.  1531^  86  b,  Whiche  for  ones 
lokynge  backwarde  was  turned  in  to  a  salt  .stone.  1840 
BKOWNINC  Sofdello  in.  361  Which  evidence  you  owed  To 
some  slight  weariness,  some  looking-off  Or  start-away.  1870 
*  J.  H.  N  EWMAN  Gram.  Assent  u.  x.  412  A  sensitive  looking- 
out  in  all  that  happens.,  for  tokens  [etc.].  1871  G.  V.  SMITH 
liiblefy  /'<'/.  Thcol.  xxiv.  248  Any  conscious  looking  forward 
by  the  writer  to  a  greater  and  more  genuine  sacrifice  to  come. 

c.  With     prepositions,   used    absol.,    or    advs. 
Looking  after,  ott,  to,  unto-,  care,  attention;   look' 
*ilSfor*  expectation  ;  looking  over^  inspection.  f7t? 
give  (a  person]  the  looking  on  :  to  look  on  without 
interference  or  participation  in  his  activity. 

c  1513  Moiu-;  AVf/t.  ///  ted.  Lumby)  33  The  yonger,  wliich 

besides  his  infancie  that  also  nedeth  good  loking  to,  hath 

i    a  while  ben  so  sore  diseased  [etc.].   1560  L>AUS  tr.  Skiftartes 

j    Coinm.  ii  b,  Or  if  the  Krenche  kinge  warre  upon  Charles.  ., 

shall  he  geve  them  the  lokyng  on?   [L.  nnui  ociosns  erit 

spectator!]     Ibid.  64  h,   His  advise  and  counsel!,  whiche 

unlesse  they  woulde  folowe,  he  would  gyve  them  the  lokyng 

on.     1611  BibLii  lleb.  x.  27  A  certaine  fearefull  looking  for 

of  judgement.     1660  H.  MOKE  Myst.  Gotil.  To  Rdr.  21  To 

make  the  People  believe  .  .  that  Religion  is  worth  the  looking 

after.     1722  LE  FOE  Plague  (1840.1  44  If  any  person  visited 

do  fortune  by  negligent  looking  unto.,  to  come,  .from  a  place 

i     infected.     1832  TENNYSON  Millers  Dan.  241  That  loss  but 

:    made  us  love  the  more,  With  farther  looking*  on.      1890 

•  ROLF  KOLDKKWOOD  '  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  328  My  old  hor.sc 

..  wants  a  bit  of  looking  after  now.     1895  R.  KIPLING  in 

Pall  Mall  G.   29  July   2/1    Mowgli   always  attended   a 

Looking-over. 

-f2.  Supervision,  care,  charge,  custody.  Oof. 
'    a  1300  A".  Horn  360  (Camb.  MS.)  Aylmar,  be  gode  kyng, 
Dude  him  on  mi  lokyng.    1340  Aycitb,  8  To  ham  bet  habbeb 
:    be  lokingge  ous  to  teche.  _  Ibid.  128  pe  zenejere  is  ase  be 
like  bet  is  ine  prison,  .and  ine  greate  lokinge. 
t  3.  Decision,  judgement,  Obs. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7409  pat  vpe  be  popes  lokinge  of 
rome  he  ssolde  it  do.  ^1330  R.  BUUSNE  Chron.  (1810)  86 
Philip..  askid  if  bei  wild  stand  to  ber  lokyng. 

t4.  Look,  expression  of  countenance,  appear 
ance.  Obst 


Af.  17288  +  108  His  lokyng  was  alsbri;t  os  is 
be  rede  lunipuin^u.     1388  WYCLIF  Dan.  ii.  31  The  lokyng 


[Vulg.  intuitus]  therof  was  ferdful.  c  1430  Syr  Gcner. 
(Roxb.)  4707  Wene  ye  that  hir  louely  looking  Pleaseth  vj> 
any  maner  thing  As  it  dooth  you.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp,  11. 
i.  309  Why  how  now  hoa ;  awake,  why  are  you  drawn? 
Wherefore  this  ghastly  looking? 

5.   at  t  rib. 

1519  HOKMAN  Vulg.  281  b,  Order  me  a  lokvng  place  in  the 
play.  1552  HULOET,  Lokynge  place  to  se  alxmt,  tlieatritm. 
1670  DKVUICN  \st  Pt.Cotitj.d ranada  \\.\\.  Wks.  1883  IV.  94 
Kut  yet  my  toil  May  be  rewarded  with  a  looking-while. 
1843  MAKKYAT  J/.  Violet  xi,  A  dog  would.. squat  upon  his 
looking  out  place. 

Looking    hrkiij),  ppi.  a.     [f.  LOOK  v.  +  -IXG  -.] 

1.  That    looks   or   gazes,    rare,     f  Looking  up : 
having  an  upward  aspect  or  direction;  sloping. 

1649  liuTHK  I'.ng.  Itiiprov.  Impr.  (1653)  63  The  other 
[spade]  may  be  Six  lnche>  wide,  whose  Tree  must  be  made 
more  compass  and  looking  up,  by  far,  than  your  usual! 
Spades  are.  1722  RAMSAY  Three  Bonnets  \\.  12, 1  scarce  can 
trow  my  looking  een,  Ye're  grown  sue  braw. 

2.  Forming  combinations,     a.  with  n.  preceding 
adjective,  substantive  (now  rare),  or  phrase.     (See 
also  GOOD-LOOKINU,  ILL-LOOKING.) 

1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  v.  i.  240  A  needy,  hollow-ey'd, 
sharpe-looking  wretch.  1756  MKS.  F.  UUOUKK  Old  Maid 
No.  25.  213  A  well  looking  old  woman. .asked  from  the 
upper  window,  who  he  pleased  to  want?  1781  MAD,  I)'A!;I;I.AV 
Diary  Aug  ,  I  ( are  not  what  looking  hor>e  I  have;  I  never 
think  of  his  appearance.  1782  MORITZ  in  Brit.  Tourist 
(1809)  IV.  33  I'addington,  a  very  village-looking  little  (own, 
at  the  west  end  of  London.  1802  M AK.  KIK.EWOKI  u  Moral 
T.  (1816)  I.  x\iii.  148  A  hard,  stout  looking  man.  1818 
LADV  MORGAN  Antobiog.  (1859'  249  The  celebrity  entered  ; 
a  grave-looking  ejdeily  gentleman.  1825  Greenlionst:  Comp. 
II.  83  Phylica  ericotdes.  .a  small  heath-looking  shrub  from 
the  Cape.  1834  Tail's  3Lig.  I.  803/2  A  book  printed  in 
a  dull,  muddy,  everyday-looking  type.  1840  CAKI.YIJ-; 
Heroes  (1858)  360  Most  rude,  chaotic,  all  these  Speeches  are  ; 
but  most  earnest-looking.  1881  W.  H.  MAI. LOCK  Romance 
\<)t!i  C.  II.  5  He  was  a  .small  dissipated-looking  man. 

b.  with  adverbs  of  direction  :  Having  a  certain 
aspect  or  direction, 

1884  I!i. AUK  Jnd.  Shakes,  xx.  There  was  a  tom.h  of  it  on 
the  westward-looking  gables  of  one  or  two  cottages. 

IiOO'king-gla:SS.  [f.  LUOKI.M;  vbl.  sb.  + 
GLASS.] 

1.  A  glass  to  look  in,  in  order  to  sec  one's  own 
face  or  figure  ;    a  minor  made  of  a  plate  of  glass 
coated  at  the  back  with  an  amalgam  of  quicksilver  ; 
f  applied  occas.  toametalmirrur(cf.  GLASS  jV'.l8  b). 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  i  b,  Wherein  dayly  & 
hourly  I  niyght  loke,  as  in  a  myrour  or  lukyng-glass.  1605 
SHAKS.  Lear  v.  iii.  261.  1608  WII.I.KT  ilc.\-aj>l<i  A'.tW. 
857  The  brasen  laticr  was  indeed  made  of  the  womens  looking 
glasses.  1712  ADUISON  Spect.  Xo.  451  7  i  Seeing  all  her 
Wrinkles  represented  inalarye  Looking-gla^>.  1728  RAMSAY 
Lass  •$•  Mirror  3  The  leal-hearted  Looking-glass  With 
truths  addrest  the  lovely  La*s.  1771  \\'KSI.KY  jrnl.  22  July, 
The  sea  was  smooth  as  a  looking-glass.  1831  UKKWM  I-.K 
Optics  ii.  19  Let  All,  tig.  16.,  be  a  plane  mirror  or  looking- 
glass.  1876  A.  LAINC;  Lindores  Abbey  xxvi.  384  The  looking 
glass  was  invariably  covered  up  in  the  chamber  where  llic 
dead  lay. 

b.  fig.  (In  the  1 6th  and  i  ;th  cents,  frequently  used 
in  the  titles  of  books.)  Now  rure  (  =  '  mirror'). 

1556  Anrelio  <y  Isnl>.  Liij,  The  parson  of  a  kinge  j^  a 
tliorrou  persinge  an  sheninge  lookinge  glasse,  in  the  whiche 
all  the  subgects  sees  them  selfs.  1575  TYMMK  (title)  A 
Looking  Glasse  for  the  Court.  1587  GOLIHNG  De  Morn  ay 
xvii.  269  The  holy  Scripture,  is  . .  a  Looking  glass  to  shew 
vs  our  spotes  and  blemishes.  1600  UKICION  PasquHs  Mad- 
c<>ppe  ii,  Ueautie  is  but  a  Uabies  looking  glasse.  1656 
TiiAi'i*  Comm.  /'s.  xxxv.  18  Great  men  are  the  Looking- 
glasses  of  the  Country,  according  to  which  most  men  dress 
themselves.  1658  W.  SANDEKSON  Crap/lice  5  The  Eyes, 
the  Looking-glasses  of  Nature.  1792  (title)  The  Looking- 
Glass  for  the  Mind  ;  or  Intellectual  iMirror.  1847  EMKBSON 
Poems  11857}  74  li'ich  to  each  a  looking-glass,  Reflects  his 
figure  that  doth  pass. 

2.  As  the  name  of  a  material :    Plate  glass,  or 
glass  silvered  for  use  as  a  mirror. 

1682  N.  O.  Boilfans  Lntrin  \.  97  The  Tester  was  all 
fac'd  with  Looking-Glass.  1764  DKLAVAL.  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LIV.  233  Inclosed  between  small  plates  of  thick  looking- 
glass.  2799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  L  178  How  to  Quick 
silver  the  inside  of  Glass  Globes,  so  as  to  make  them  look 
like  Looking-glass.  1886  I).  C.  MUKKAY  Cynic  Fortune 
viii,  He  took  stock  of  his  features  in  the  little  triangle  uf 
cracked  looking-glass  afiixed  to  the  wall. 

3.  In  the  plant-names   Lady's   looking  glass, 
Venus*  looking-glass   (Campanula  Spccuhtin^  : 
see  LADY,  VENUS. 

4.  slang.  A  chamber-pot. 

1622  BEAUM.  &  I''L.  Beggars  Busk  \\.  iii,  Ha  !  A  Looking- 
glasse  !  1638  KKATHWAIT  Barnabecs  jrul.  \\.  (1818)  59 
Si  id-night  waking,  And  a  look  ing -glasse  there  taking, 
Chamber-pot  was  nol'd  quite  thorow.  1709  Brit.  Apollo 
II.  No.  43.  2/2  Q.  Why  is  a  Chamber- Pot  call'd  a  Looking- 
Glass?  A.  Ilecause  many  rarely  see  their  Faces  m  any  other. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  wlooking*glass  calm,  -fitter, 
-frame )  -maker ;  -man,  -p/ate,  •//"«;  loobing-glass- 
panclled  adj.  ;   looking-glass  carp   (see  quol.) ; 
looking-glass  tree,  llcriticra  littoral  is,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  silvery  on  the  under  side ;  looking- 
glass  writing,  writing  done  backwards,  so  as  to 
be  legible  by  means  of  a  mirror. 

1840  COL.  HAWKKK  Diary  (1893)  II.  194  A  *k>oking-fl;Iwi 
calm  with  bitter  cold  white  frost.  1890  Daity  Nws  8  Sept. 
5/5  A  *  *  look  ing-glass  carp  ' .  .differs  from  the  ordinary  carp 
in  having  very  few,  and  those  very  large,  scales.  Mod. 
Advt.i  Junior  *  Looking-glass  Fitter  wanted.  1688  PAKKKK 
&  SIALKLK  Japeming  v.  25  'Looking-glass-frame:,.  1611 


LOOK  OUT. 

COTGR.,  Mireaillier,  a  "looking-glasse  maker.  '7*3  Loud. 
(,'a=.  No.  6137/4  William  Turing-,..  Looking-glass-maker. 
1682  T.  K  LA  i  MAN  Heraclitus  R  ideas  No.  67  (17131  II.  164 
The  *  Look  ing-glass-  man  you  almost  promised  to  deal  withal 
the  last  time  we  met.  190*  ll'estm.  Caz.  3  July  3,  2  The  cheap 
est  bedroom  furniture  means  a  'looking-glass  panelled  ward 
robe.  1703  T.  N.  City  fy  C.  Purchaser  152  These  *Looking- 


glass-plates  are  ground  smooth  and  Mat,  and  Polished.    1703 
T.  S.  Art's  IiuArov.  i.  ss  Take  a  Plate  of  Polish'd  Steel, 

_ ..i  •    t  •.,     .1      .   X:          .        -i' »i: i ii'j    \i: 


Loo  k  ou*t,  look-out,  /'/.look-outs,  rarely 
looks  out.  [f.  vbl.  phr.  look  out;  see  LOOK  v.  40.] 

1.  The  action  (occas.  the  faculty  or  the  duty)  of 
looking  out.    lit.  and  fig.     Chiefly   in  phrases   to 
keep  (rarely  to  take}  a  .good,  etc.)  look-out  \  to  be, 
place,  put  on  or  upon  the  look  out\  const,  for,  to, 
and  to  with  inf. ;  orij;.  Naiit. 

1748  Anson's  I'oy.  in.  vi.  346  We  ..  kept  a  good  look-out 
for  the  rocks  of  Vele  Kete.  c  1760  S.  NII.ES  in  3  J/ass. 
Hist.  Coll,  (1837)  VI.  161  They  were  upon  the  constant 
look-nut  and  had  two  forts  not  far  distant  from  thence. 
1766  ]>KICK  in  Phil.  Trans.  LVI.  67,  I  wished  to  put  other 
people  upon  the  look-out.  1768  GOLUSM.  Good-a.  Man  u. 
Wks.  (Globe)  622/2,  I  think  if  anything  was  to  be  foreseen, 
I  have  as  sharp  a  look-out  as  another.  >7--  WILKKS  Corr. 
(1803)  III.  81  He.. keeps  a  very  good  look-out  to  futurity. 
1815  Sporting  Mag.  XLVI.  4  The  gamekeeper  of  Mr. 
Blundell  was  upon  the  look -out  for  poachers.  1849  \V.  IRVING 
Crayon  Misc.  192  At  one  time,  til  crossing  a  hill,  Iteatte  .. 
took  a  look-out,  like  a  mariner  from  the  mast-head  at  sea. 
c  1860  H.  STVAKT  Searaart's  Catcdi.  85  You  are  placed  on  the 
look  out.  1864  UOWKS  Logic  \.  26  Anything  new  or  peculiar 
..puts  us  upon  the  lookout  to  detect  a  possible  absurdity. 
1875  UKLJI-OKD  .Sailor's  Pocket  Bk.  iii.  (ed.  2)  57  The  very 
great  majority  of  collisions  happen  through  bad  look-out 
and  neglect  to  show  lights.  1883  STEVENSON  Treas.  Isl.  n. 
x,  We  were  running  down  for  it  with  a  bright  look-out  day 
and  night.  1887  Pall  Mall  G,  3  Aug.  2/2  In  these  ship* 
the  men  go  from  look-out  to  wheel,  from  wheel  to  look-out. 
1894  J.  KNIGHT  D.  Carrie k  \\.  21  He  had  been  on  the  look 
out  for  such  information. 

2.  In  various  concrete  applications. 

a.  A  station  or  building  from  which  a  look-out 
can  be  kept.     Grig.  Nattt. 

1700  -V.  Carolina  Staf.  at  Large  (18371  II.  161  The  Look 
out  formerly  built  on  Sullivan's  Island  . .  is  by  a  late  storm 
overthrown  to  the  ground.  1766  W.  STORK  Ace,  E.  Florida 
33  To  the  back  part  of  the  house  is  joined  a  tower,  called  in 
America  a  look-out,  from  which  there  is  ah  extensive  pros 
pect  towards  the  sea.  1791  BUN  i  HAM  Panopt.  \.  145  A  Look 
out  or  Exterior  Inspection-Lodge.  1855  LONGK.  ///ow.xix. 
5  Another  vulture,  watching  From  his  high  aerial  look-out. 
1861  J.  KIJKINS  in  Chinese  Scenes  and  People  (1883!  271  It 
is  now  used  as  a  site  for  a  high  look-out  by  the  rebels.  1893 
F.  ADAMS  Xmu  Egypt  244  A  battery  of  four  guns,  with  a 
telegraph  station  and,  look-out  attached. 

b.  A  person  employed  to  keep  a  look-out ;   a 
watchman,  scout ;    a  party  of  men  so  employed. 
Also,  sec  quot.  1889. 

1699  Cmvi,i-;Y  I'oy.  (1729)  12  We  took  their  look-outs  who 
told  us  the  news.  1720  DK  FOE  dipt.  Singleton  xiv.  11840) 
240  We. .kept  a  look-out  upon  the  hill.  1840  R.  H.  DANA 
Ucf.  jlfust  xiv.  35  One  man  on  deck  as  a  look-out.  1872 
ROM  Hedge's  E-'.  Boys  Ann.,  Apr.  266/2  The  'Cambria* 
hailed. .  with  looks-out  at  her  mast-heads,  1881  l^aily  Tel. 
24  Feb.,  Those  aboard  are  divided  into  three  look-outs, 
giung  each  look-out  four  hours  on  deck  and  eight  hours 
below.  1889  FARMER  Anieriainisuis,  Look-out,  an  attendant 
who,  at  the  gaming-table,  is  supposed  to  see  that  matters 
are  conducted  fairly. 

C.  A  reconnoitring  boat  or  vessel. 

1761  ncscr.  S.  Carolina  36  Right  Look-outs,  which  are 
also  laid  aside.  1841  J.  T.  HEWLETT  Paris/t  Clerk  II.  203 
Lie  the  channel  was  full  enough  for  the  look-out^  to  inter 
cept  her. 

3.  A  more  or  less  distant  view;  a  prospect. 

1779  II.  SWINBURNE  /Vvir'.  S/>ain  ,\.\iii,  184  This  leads  to 
a  little  tower  ..The  look-out  charming.  1843  MKS.  F. 
TKou.iM'E  I'isit  Italy  II.  xi.  199  A  walk  through  the  Villa 
Reale . .  seemed . .  to  promise  advantageous  look-outs  without 
end.  1883  Ens?,  lllastr.  Mag.  Nov.  68/a  The  traveller 
fecit  weary  and  disgusted  with  the  ugliness  of  the  look-out. 

b.  In  immaterial  sense  :  A  prospect  or  prospec 
tive  condition,  an  outlook. 

ci8*5  lloulston  Tracts  II.  No.  47.  2  It  was  bad  already 
with  them,  and  a  worse  look  out.  1840  I>ICKESS  Old  C. 
Shofi  six,  '  He's  going  at  the  knees.'  '  That's  a  bad  look 
out.  i88S  Times  ^ weekly  ed.)  6  Aug.  13/3  The  look-out  for 
tlie  shooting-season  is  satisfactory.  1889  '  ROLF  UOLI>KK- 
WOOD  '  Robbery  under  Anns  x\xv,  It  seemed  a  rather  blue 
look-out. 

4.  fa-  An  object  of  desire  (ofa.).    b.  With  pos 
sessive  sb.  or  pron.,   Th&t  is 's  look-out :  i.  c. 

the  matter  concerns  only  his  interest,  which  others 
are  not  bound  to  consider  if  he  neglects  it. 

1795  NKLSON  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (18451  I-  45  1'he  loaves  and 
li>hes  are  all  the  look  out.  1844  DICKENS  Mart.  Cluiz. 
\xvii,  If  he  took  it  into  his  head  that  I  was  coming  here 
for  huch  or  such  a  purpose,  why,  that's  his  look-out.  1858 
K.  S.  SUIMKES  A'ik  Mamma  xix.  63  That  however  is  more 
the  Earl's  look-out  than  ours.  1884  Sin  F.  NORTH  in  Law 
Times  Re/1.  LI  I.  51  The  result  would  be  that  a  less  price 
would  be  got,  but  that  is  the  vendor's  look  out. 

5.  attrib.^  as  look-out- boat,  -man,  -skip  etc. 

1781  T.  JEKI  EKSON  Corr.  Wks.  1859  I.  301  ^"Look-out  boats 
have  been  ordered  from  the  seaboard  of  the  eastern  shore. 
1798  CAPT.  Moss  in  Naval  Chrott.  (1799*  I.  248  Our  *look- 
out  canoes  have  watched  them.  1860'  G.  H.  K.  in  Vac. 
J'onr,  123  The  deer  . .  save  the  hinds  a  great  deal  of  "look 
out  duty.  1806  A.  DUNCAN  Kelson  177  The  Swedish  squadron 
bud  been  seen  by  the  *look-oul  frigates.  1835  CV«r/ Mag. 
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VI.  64/1  Over  these  ruins  towered  a  tall  "look-out  house. 
1830  MAKRVAT  A'l/ig's  Own  xxx,  The  "look-out  men  at  tlie 
mastheads.  1884  Mil.  Engineering  (ad,  31  I.  11.41  A  '  'look 
out  'place  for  noting  the  effect  of  the  lire  .  .  .should  be  con 
structed.  1834-47  J.  S.  MACAULAV  Field  Fortif.  11851)  272 
Where  to  place  videltes,  *look-out  pusts,  or  telegraphs. 
1804  C.MT.  1  >ANCE  ill  .\'aval  Ckron.  XII.  138,  I  recalled  tlie 
*look-out  Ships.  187*  R\  KICK  A'/Yc  Tribnt.  xv.  264,  I  ordered 
some  of  my  men  every  day  to  ascend  this  *look-out  station. 
1748  Anton's  I  'f}'.  n.  xii.  259  On  .  .  some  small  eminences 
there  are  several  *  look-out  towers.  1897  R.  UAIJES-POWELI. 
in  Daily  A'c7i>s  23  Apr.  6/2  Up  on  the  roof  of  the  hall  is  a 
"look-out  turret. 

[Iiool:  see  List  of  Spurious  IVords^ 

Loom  (Iwm),  sb.\  Forms  :  i  ssldma.  3  leorae, 
3-7  lome,  5-7  loome,  6  <SV.  Iwine,  ;lowme, 
lumme,  Sc.  Iwime),  6-7  lomb;e,  6,  9  St.  lume. 
9  Sc,  leem,  dial,  leumm,  7-  loom.  [ME.  lome, 
aphetic  repr.  OK.  geloma  \vk.  masc.,  utensil,  imple 
ment,  f.  ge-  (  Y-  prefix  i  +  tima  as  in  amU6man  (  often 
andltiman,  andlaman)  pi.,  apparatus,  furniture. 

The  ulterior  etymology  is  obscure  :  some  have  suggested 
connexion  with  OE.  geltime  (—  OHO.  kiloinoi  often  (see 
YlxnnOj  on  this  hypothesis  the  primary  sense  would  be 
'  things  in  frequent  use  '.  The  simple  *l6ma  is  cited  in  some 
diets  as  occurring  in  the  Leiden  glosses  and  the  Corpus 
Glossary;  but  the  Latin  lemmata  seem  to  show  that  the 
entries  belong  to  different  words.] 

1.  Aii  implement  or  tool  of  any  kind.  Obs,  exc, 
.S'c.  and  north,  dial. 

i  900  tr.  Jj.rt/a's  1/ist.  iv.  xxviii.  iSchipper'  521  pa  bead  se 
Godes  m  on  bjet  him  moil  issern  geloman  [ferratnenta]  mid 
hwa,'te  bider  brohte  biet  land  mid  to  tegenne.  a  1225  Ancr. 
R.  124,1  blesced  beobi  muft.  .vor^umakest  me  leome^erof  to 
timbren,  £  to  echen  me  mine  crune.  13.  .  (/arc.  <$•  Cr.  Knt. 
2300  He  lyftes  l>'3tly  his  lome,  &  let  hit  douii  fay  re,  Wib  be 
barbe  of  be  bhte  bi  be  bare  nek.  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P. 
xii.  41  So  hit  wes  bistad,  That  nomon  hem  ne  bad,  huere 
lomes  to  fonde.  c  1375  .SV.  Leg.  Saints  xvi.  (Magdalena) 
518  pai  had  na  lomys  to  wil,  for  to  make  a  gannand  grawe. 
1393  LAXGL.  /'.  PL  C.  vi.  45  The  lomes  bat  ich  laboure  with 
and  lyflode  deserue  Vs  pater-nosier  and  myprymer.  a  1400 
Sir  Perc.  2032  Fulle  evylle  myght  any  mene  smale,  ..With 
siche  a  lume  fighte.  c  1440  Promp.  ran1.  312/1  Loome,  or 
instrument  (S.  loombe),  ntensile.  1513  DOUGI.AS  sEneis  \\. 
iii.  53  Knee.  .With  lume  in  band  fast  wirkand  like  the  laif. 
1584  HUDSON  Du  Kartas  Judith  i.  (1608)  15  The  Craftsman 
now  his  lumes  away  hatli  laide.  1641  JJEST  Farm.  Dks. 
(Surtees!  49  An  outligger  carryeth  but  onely  one  loome  to 
tlie  field,  and  that  is  a  rake,  1819  W.  TENSAST  Papistry 
Stornfd  (1827)  51  Your  hands  are  loom  O'  chappin-slick 
and  weirlike  loom,  To  batter  at  the  bawd  o'  Rome.  1894 
LATTO  Tain  Bodkin  iv.  31  'They  wad  get  the  contents  o' 
that  lume  i'  their  wames,  though!'  said  Willie,  pu'in'  oot 
a  muckle  horse  pistol. 
tb.  The  penis.  Obs. 

a.  1400-50  Alexander  4750  And  large  was  his  odd  lome  be 
lenthe  of  a  )erde.  1508  DUNBAK  Ttuimariituvnien  175  His 
Iwme  is  vaxit  larbar.  1568  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xlvii.  95. 


f  C.    *»HEIKLOOM.    Obs. 

1424  K.  /:.  ll-'ills  (1862)  56,  I  wull  he  haue  my  grete  maser 
..  for  be  terme  of  his  Hfe,  and  so  from  heir  to  heyr  lome. 
a  1814  Sailors'  Ret.  \\.  iii.  in  AVw  Brit.  Theatre  II.  340 
With  all  the  appurtenances,  messuages,  tenements,  here 
ditaments,  looms  heir,  rights  of  court,  leet,  and  baron  .. 
thereto  appertaining  and  belonging. 

d.  dial.  Applied  to  persons,  with  adjs.  of  con 
temptuous  meaning.  (Cf.  tool.) 

a  1650  Sir  Aldingar  47  in  Furnivall  Percy  Folio  I.  168 
'  Goe  with  me  ',  saide  our  comly  king,  '  This  la/ar  for  to  see  '. 
.  .  'there  is  a  lodly  lome1,  says  Harry  King,  '  for  our  dame 
Queene  Elinor  !'  1878  Cnwlrld.  Gloss.,  LCUNUII,  loom  ;  a 
tool  ;  a  term  of  reproach,  '  He'i  an  ill  leumm  '. 

2.  An  open  vessel  of  any  kind,  as  a  bucket,  tub, 
vat,  etc.   Obs.  cxc.  Sc. 

a.  1300  K,  E.  Psalter  xxxii.  7  Samenand  als  in  lome  wattes 
of  se.  13..  Chitdh.  Jesus  659  in  Art  hiv  Ststd,  ncn.  Spr. 
LXXIV.  336  Thics  clathis  scute  lie,  .ffor  to  lute  tbayme.  . 
Doo  thayme  in  30111:  lomys  three.  ,1420  Pa/lad,  on  Hn$l>. 
Xl.  447  In  lomys  smaller  lient  this  must,  and  vse  hit  as  wyn 
pestilent,  1509  Market  Ilarboro'  A'tv.  (18901  233  Item  a 
growt  lome  and  a  lome  for  greny*  \\d.  1577  Burgh  I\cc. 
dtnsyriv  1.1832)  80  pc  third  fait  hreking  of  bair  Iwnies,  delyng 
of  the  brewing  [etc.].  1586  J/.V.  /«r.,  UatfitUttt  '^odlwnsc, 
Yorks,  It.  kyts,  stands,  lombes,  bottles,  dyshes  thyrnc, 
ilackets.  1630  in  Ih'sci;  T/uuut's  (1758)  66  No  Fisherman  .  . 
shall  use.  .any  Wcel  called  a  Lomb,  or  a^Mill  Pot,  or  any 
other  Kngine.  1816  SIOIT  Ant  it],  xxiii.  *  Ay,  and  there's 
something  to  pit  it  in  ',  said  thu  mendicant,  eyeing  tbe  ram's 
horn  —  '  that  loam's  an  auld  acquaintance  o  mine  '.  1858 
KAMSAV  Reiniu.  Ser.  i.  (1860)  154  Having  referred  to  the 
accident  [of  falling  from  hi>  gi.L;!,  BallUUDOOQ  quietly  added, 
'  Indeed,  I  maun  hac  a  UIMK  that'll  had  in  '. 

»     t  b.   Vessel,  boat.    Obs.  rare. 

13..  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  I!.  314  And  bu>  of  lenbc  &  of  large 
bat  lome  [sc.  ihe  Ark]  bou  make.  Il'id.  443. 

3.  A  machine  in  which  yarn  or  thread  is  woven 
into    fabric    by   the    crossing    of   threads    called 
respectively  tlie  warp  and  weft.    (In  quots.    1535, 
I  =,66  app.  used  for:  The  beam  of  a  loom.) 

Often  with  prefixed  word  indicating  (/»)  the  kind  uf  material 
produced,  as  t//;/fw,  riblnn,  \u'oollcn>  etc.  loom;  (/')  the 
method  of  OpcntioOi  as  hand,  fonder  looin\  (c)  some  par 
ticular  form  uf  construction,  as  cirittlar,  draw  loom\  (.d) 
the  inventor  or  improver,  as  Jacqitard  foom  :  fur  which  see 
those  words. 

1404  Nottingham  Rcc,  27  Aug.  II.  22  Item,  j  lynyn  lome, 
et  j.  w;irpyng.*itok  el  warpynglree,  et  j.  wheel,  appretiata  ad 
iJA.  iiiji/.  -1440  Promp.  Parv,  312,  i  Loome  of  wcbbarys 
crafleiA".  /'.  ot  webstare),  telariunt.  1444  Rolls  of  Parlt, 
V.  iu6,  i  To  serene  all  maner  \\'orstedes,  or  to  do  serche,  as 
well  within  the  Lomes  as  outti  of  the  Lomes.  1535  CUVLK- 
DALE  i  Sam.  xvii.  7  The  shaft  of  his  speare  was  like  a 
weauers  lome.  1566  En*;  Ch.  Fttniifjtre  (1866)  107  Johmie 
Craile  who  haith  made  u  weavers  lumb  therof.  163* 


LOOM. 

1  MASSINGER  &  FIELD  Fatal  Dowry  iv.  i,  His  vestaments  sit 
as  if . .  art  had  wrought  'em  on  the  same  loome  as  nature 
fram'd  his  Lordship.  16750  HATTON  in  H.Corr.  (1878) 

p    120  Those  weavers  who  had  loonies  without  engines  broke 

j  open  y«  houses  of  all  those  weavers  who  had  loomes  wtb 
engines.  1717  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let,  to  Mr.  Pope 

!  i  Apr.,  Thehe  wenches ..  pass  the  time  nt  their  looms  under 
the  shade  of  the  trees,  1840  THIKLWALL  Greece  VII.  Iv.  89 
I  he  looms  of  Ionia  were  kt-pt  in  constant  activity  to  supply 
purple  robes  for  the  Courtiers.  1843  MACAULAV  La^sAnc. 
AV///.,  Horat ins  Ixx,  And  the  goodwill's  shuttle  merrily  Goes 
flashing  through  the  loom.  1867  SMILES  Huguenots  Eng. 
vi.  (1880)  96  The  arlizans  set  up  their  looms,  and  began  to 
work  at  the  manufacture  of.. cloth. 

fig.  1603  DEKKER  Wmitrftttt  Yeare  Aiv,  Whatsoeuer 
they  weaue  in  the  motley  loome  of  their  rustic  pates.  1635- 
56  COWLEV  Dai'idcis\\.  07  All  like  a  comely  Youth  in  Lifes' 
fresh  Bloom ;  Rare  Workmanship,  and  wrought  by  heav'nly 
Loom.  1645  Z.  HoYU  Holy  Songs  in  Zion's  Mowers  (1855) 
App.  13/1  Sorrows  are  as  threeds  a  crosse  ;  in  this  our 
earthly  loome.  1761  GRAY  Fatal  Sisters  ii,  Glitt'ring  lances 
are  the  loom,  Where  the  dusky  warp  we  strain,  Weaving 
many  a  soldier's  doom.  1787  Minor  54  The  best  wrought 
piece  that  ever  issued  from  his  intellectual  loom.  1864 
LONGF.  Hawthorne  7  The  great  elms  o'eihead  Dark 
shadows  wove  on  their  aerial  looms. 

fb.  transf.  Attributed  to  a  spider  or  caterpillar ; 
ocf as.  used  poet,  for  the  web  itself.  Obs. 

1590  GREENE  Orl.  i'nr,  (1599158  Finest  hilke,  Fetcnt  from 
the  natiue  loomes  of  labouring  \\ormes.  1592  NASHE  P. 
Pemlesst;  ted.  2)  8b,  Spiders  ..  that  wont  to  set  vp  their 
loonies  in  euery  windowe.  1606  DEKKER  Sev.  Shines  i. 
(Arb.)  15  U  thou  that  on  thy  pillow  (lyke  a  Spider  in  his 
loome  i  weauest  mischeuous  nets.  1647  H.  MORE  Poems  152 
Like  spider  in  her  web,  so  do  we  sit  Within  this  spirit,  and 
if  ought  do  shake  This  subtile  loom  we  feel  as  it  doth  hit. 

4.  Tut   for:    The   art,    business,   or   process   of 
weaving. 

1676  WoKLiiJGE  Cyder  (1691)236  The  dressing  and  prepar 
ing  of  hemp  and  flax  from  the  stalk  to  the  loom.  1697 
DRYIJKX  shn<:id\\\,  1096  Unbred  to  Spinning,  in  the  Loom 
unskill'd.  1784  COWCER  Task  i.  416  Who  ..  Renounce  ihe 
odours  of  the  open  field  For  the  unseen  ted  fictions  of  the 
loom.  1829  Scon  Anne  of  C.  iii,  Clothes  ..  of  much  fines 
cloth,  the  manufacture  of  the  German  loom.  1846  McCuLLocH 
Brit.  Kmpire  11854)  II.  i  The  intervention  of  merchants 
and  dealers  gives  a  continuous  motion  to  the  plough  and 
the  loom.  1859  TENNYSON  Enid  693  And  one  among  his 
gentlewomen  Display 'd  a  splendid  sflk  of  foreign  loom. 

5.  The  shaft,  i.e.  the  part  between  the  blade  and 
the  handle  of  an  oar ;  also,  limited  to  the  part  of 
the  oar  between  the  rowlock  and  the  hands  in  row 
ing;  also,  loosely,  the  handle. 

1697  DAMFIKK  I'oy,  11729)  I.  54  Of  the  young  Trees  Priva 
teers  use  to  make  Loom,  or  Handles  for  their  Oars.  1769 
FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780)  D  d  iv,  That  part  of  the  oar 
..which  is  uithin-board,  is  termed  the  loom.  1829  M.\KI;Y.\  i 
/*'.  MiUitnay  ii,  The  oar  meeting  no  resistance,  its  loom  or 
handle  came  back  upon  the  bobom  of . .  Sally.  1857  P. 
Coi-yuiiouN  Coinp.  Oarsman  s  Guide  30  The  oar  or  scull 
[consists]  of  handle,  loom,  shank,  and  blade.  1883  CI.AKK 
RUSSELL  Sailors  Lang.,  Loom,,  .the  part  of  an  oar  that  is 
in  a  boat  when  the  rest  of  it  is  out.  1893  F.  M.  CHAWFORIJ 
Childr.  King  i.  5  Out  go  the  sweeps, . .  and  the  men  throw 
thenuwlva  forward  over  ihe  long  blender  loom,  as  they 
stand. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb. :  a.  simple  attrib.,as  loom- 
beam,  -pattern,  -post,  -spoke,  -trcadk,  weight ;  b. 
instrumental,   as   loom-made^  -wrought  acijs. ;    c. 
objective,  as  loom-maker ^  -worker  \  d.  locative,  as 
loom-bred&fy.\  e.  special  comb. ,  as  t  loom-flitter, 
a  weaver;  loom-house,  a  building  or  factory  in 
which   weaving  is   carried   on ;   loom-lace,    lace 
made  in  a  loom  ;  loom-lord  noncc-ivd.,  the  pro 
prietor  of  weaving  machinery ;   loom-picture,  a 
picture  woven  in  textile  fabric;  loom-shed,  -shop, 
-stance,  -stead  --  loom-housc\  1  loom -work,  weav 
ing. 

1606  SYLVESTER  Du  I>arias  \\.  iv.  i.  Darid  88  His  Lance 
a  Loom-beam,  or  a  Miist  ia>*  big)  Which  yet  he  bhakulf  as 
an  Osier  twig.  1812  W.  TENNANT  Anstcr  !•'.  n.  xxviii.  36 
Dunfermliue,  too. .Sends  out  her  *looni-bred  men.  a  1653 
11,  DANIKL  Idyll  iv.  86  Children  . .  tan  name  Oligarchy, w1" 
more  Eat>e  Then  a  *Loome-flitter,  can  Church  Hierarchies. 
1864  l!.  IIRIKRLEY  Lay  rock  of  Lan^tfy-sitie  ix.  121  We'st  be 
as  quiet  as  a  empty  *Joomhe;iw M\  1689  Loud.  Gaz. 
No.  2493/4  A  Wasicoat  lac'd  with  broad  Silver  knotted 
*Loom-lace.  1870  KMKRSON  .Soc.  -V  Satit.  vi.  123  There 
has  been  a  nightmare  bred  in  Knglaml  of  indigestion 
and  spleen  among  landlords  and  *loomlord.s.  1890  Daily 
A'ws  i  j  Nov.  5/5  Finest  "loom-nude  Spanish  late. 
1851  in  f&tatr.  Loud.  NCI™  5  Aug.  11854)  119  Occupations 
of  the  People,  "loom-maker.  1835  UKE  Pkilttt.  Mann/. 
259  *Ix>om,  pat  tern  drawing.  1870  J.  K.  HUNTER  Life 
Studies  xxii.  155  He  had  a  wee  box  on  the  tap  o' his  luotu.., 
and  he  had  a  slate  thai  hung  on  hU  "loomport.  1835  UKK 
Pkilos.  Manuf.  351  A  "loom-shed,  Ibid,  263  The  master  of 
a  *loom-.shop.  c  1817  Hot,<;  Tales  fy  Sk.  V.  178  The  destruc 
tive  weaver  sei/ed  a  'loomspoke,  and  began  a-beating  me. 
1876  S.  R.  Wnri  tHK.\u  I^tift  Da-'ic  6  The  bhop,  containing 
generally  several  looms— a  'loom-stance  being  often  Miblet 


the  "loom-treadles?  1881  Anlixologia  XLVI.  468  The 
*loom  weights  of  chalk,  .were  used  to  weigh  down  the  warp 
in  the  process  of  weaving.  1598  W.  PiiiLl.il'S  Linschotcn 
(1864)  179  These  clothes  ..  being  verie  costly  wrought  \vith 
*Loome-worke.  a  1640  DAY  Peregr.  Sckol.  (1881)  68  She 
taught  Arachne  her  curiouse  lomeworke.  1659  TORRIASO, 
Tclarudlo,  a  weaver  or  *loom-worker  of  any  kind  of  cloth. 
1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  111.  iv.  199  Its  woven  waters 
seemed  to  fall,  Its  trees,  its  beasts,  its  "loom-wrought  folk, 
Now  Deemed,  indeed  as  though  they  woke. 


LOOM. 

Loom  (l/7m),  sf>.~  Also  7  lumb,  7-9  lumme, 
9  lumne.  [In  Shctlnml  rcpr.  a.  ON.  /,;/«-;-;  in 
mod.  literary  use  partly  from  Shetland  dialect  and 
partly  a.  mod.  Sw.  and  Da.  /o»i.~]  A  name  given 
in  northern  seas  to  species  of  the  Guillemot  and 
the  Diver,  esp.  Alca.  bnienniflii  and  Colyinbus 
septentrionalis  (Red-throated  Uiver).  Cf.  LOON  -. 

[1678  RAY  irillng/ily's  Ornitli.  343  It  is  common  among 
the  Norwegians  :ind  Islanders,  who  in  their  own  Country 
Language  call  it  Liimme.]  1694  NARIIOROUGH,  etc.  far. 
n.  So  The  I. umb.  .is  quite  black  at  the  top,  but  underneath 
his  belly  even  to  the  neck,  he  is  snow-white.  1753  AMOKY 
Mem.  (1769)  I.  120  On  the  water,  near  the  rocks,  there  were 
thousands  of  lunimes  and  ra/or-bills.  1772-84  COOK  I'oy. 
(1790)  V.  1761  The  greater  lumnic,  or  diver,  found  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Kurope.  1835  SIR  J.  Koss  A'arr.  2nd 
1  "ay.  iv.  51  We  saw  a  few  looms  and  shear-waters.  1876 
DAVIS  Polaris  E.t/ied.  xvi.  391  One  lumne.  1886  A.  W. 
QOftt  Antic  Senrici  I.  49011  the  face  of  these  sea-ledges 
of  Arveprins  Island  liruenmcli's  guillemots,  or  looms,  gather 
in  the  breeding  season . .  by  tens  of  thousands. 

b.  The  flesh  of  these  birds  as  an  article  of  food. 

1878  A.  H.  MARKIIAM  Ct.  Frozen  Sen  iii.  46  We  revelled 
in  '  loom  soup ',  '  loom  pie  ',  '  roast  loom  '  [etc.], 

Loom    l/7iiO,  sb.*     [f.  LOOM  z'.'-J 

1.  A  seaman's  term  for  the  indistinct  and  exag 
gerated  appearance  or  outline  of  an  object  when 'it 
first  comes  into  view,  as  the  outline  of  land  on  the 
horizon,  an  object  seen  through  the  mist  or  dark 
ness,  etc. 

1836  MARRVAT  .Vh/sti.  Kasy  xxvi,  We're  very  near  the 
land,  Captain  Wilson  ;  thick  as  it  is,  I  think  I  can  make  out 
the  loom  of  it.  1839  —  rhant.  .Ship  xii,  I  did  not  see  any 
thing  but  the  loom  of  her  hull.  1862  H.  KlNGSLBY  7wtrv;/.v- 
hoe  H,  A  dark  line,  too  faint  for  landsmen's  eyes,  far  ahead, 
which  changed  into  a  loom  of  land.  1881  Times  30  May  6  '4 
Suddenly  the  loom  of  a  rock  was  seen  right  ahead.  '1889 
DOVLE  Micali  Clarke  244  Looking  back  there  was  nothing 
but  a  dim  loom  to  show  where  we  had  left  the  great  vcs>cl. 
fig.  1870  LOWELL  Among  my  /Iks.  Ser.  I.  (1873)  231  No 
miragje  of  tradition  to  give  characters  and  events  an  imagina 
tive  loom. 

2.  dial.  (See  quot.  and  cf.  LOOM  v.-  i.) 

1878  Cfirnl'ltl.  Gloss.,  Loom,  the  slow  and  silent  motion  of 
the  water  of  a  deep  pool. 

IiOOm(l«m),r7.(orrf.  attrib.}  Kant.  Alsoolum, 
7  loonie,  loume.  [Peril,  corruptly  a.  Da.  lugn : 
see  LOUN  a. .dial.]  Of  a  breeze  or  wind:  Kasy, 
gentle.  06s.  exc.  in  loom  gale,  'an  easy  gale  of 
wind,  in  which  a  ship  can  carry  her  whole  topsails 
ntrip'  (Smyth  Sailor's  IVonl-bk.  1867). 

1587  J.  DAVIS  Traverse  !'*k.  in  Hakluyt  (1810)  III.  154 
An  island  of  ice  was  carried  by  the  force  of  the  current  as 
faste  as  our  barke  could  saile  with  lum  wind,  all  sailes  bear 
ing.  1609  in  Purchas/'/Vfr/WK  (16251  IV.  IX.  v.  1753  My  the 
feruent  beat  and  loomes  breezes,  many  of  our  men  fell  sicke 
of  the  Calenture.  1626  CAT r.  SMITH  Accid.  Vug.  Sea-men 
17  A  spoute,  a  loume  gaile,  an  eddy  wind.  1627  —  Seaman's 
Gram.  x.  46  A  faire  l.oome  Gale  U  the  best  to  saile  in, 
because  the  Sea  goeth  not  high,  and  we  beare  out  all  our 
sailes.  1644  DIGIIY  Xat.  Doilies  xxviii.  (1658)  304  We  had 
run  . .  w'1'  all  the  sails  abroad  we  could  make,  and  in  a  fair 
loom  way.  1694  MOTTKUX  Rabelais  \:  x,  We  ..  stood  for 
the  Offing  with  a  fair  loom  Gale. 

Loom  (l«m),  v.l  rare.     [f.  LOOM  rf.l] 

1.  trans.  To  weave  (a  fabric). 

1548  HoorER  Decl.  Ten  Command,  x.  161  He.  .fs  as  long 
in  the  morning  to  set  his  berd  in  an  order,  as  a  godlie  crawftis 
man  would  be  in  loming  of  a  peace  of  karsey.  1887  MOI.ONKY 
Forestry  If.  Afr.  145  The  cloth  loomed  from  the  cotton 
thread  of  the  country. 

2.  Weaving.    To  loom  the  web  :  to  '  mount '  the 
warp  on  the  loom.     Also  absol. 

1827  TAYLOR  roems  58  (E.  D.  D.)  Thou's  begun  to  loom 
thy  wab,  I'se  thinking  yer  a  wabster  bred.  1851  L.  D.  P.. 
GORDON  in  Art  Jrnl.  Illnst.  Catal.f.  vii  **/2  The  'lease' 
now  being  taken,  and  the  cross  bands  or  threads  being 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of '  looming  ',  or  drawing  in  of 
tbe  weaver's  beam.  1883  A.  UROWN  Power-Loom  (ed.  4)  86 
The  process  of  looming  the  web. 

Hence  Loo'med ///.  a.,  woven. 

1729  SAVAGE  Wanderer  I.  277  He.. with  loom'd  Wool  the 
native  Robe  supplies. 

Loom  (l«m),  v?     Also  7  lome,   7,  8   loam. 
[Skeat  suggests  that  the  original  meaning  may  have    , 
been  '  to  come  slowly  (towards)  ',  and  compares 
F.Fris.  Iflmen,  Sw.  dial,  loma  to  move  slowly,  MUG. 
litomen  to  be  weary,  from  liioi/ii  slack  (related  by    ' 
ablaut  to  LAME  a.}.     Cf.  also  loomy  (Sc.  and  north 
dial.)  misty,  cloudy  (E.D.D.).] 

1 1.  Of  a  ship,  also  of  the  sea  :  To  move  slowly  • 
up  and  down.  Ol>s.  rare. 

1605  SIR  T.  SMITH  l'iy.  Russia  C  i  b,  To  behold  one  of  i 
the  3.  gallant  spectacles  in  the  world,  a  Ship  vnder  sayle, 
loming  (as  they  tearme  it  I  indeede  like  a  Lyon  pawing  with 
his  forfeet.  1667  COLBPRBHCin  I'liil.  Trans.  II.  481  Being 
in  a  Calm,  that  way  which  the  Sea  began  to  Loom  or  move, 
the  next  day  the  Wind  was  sure  to  blow  from  that  point  of 
the  Compass  towards  which  the  Sea  did  Loom  the  day  before. 
1678  Yng.  Man's  Call.  93  This  is  to  him  as  the  due  ballast 
to  the  ship,  which  makes  the  vessel  indeed  loome  somewhat 
deeper,  but  keeps  it  from  tossing  too  lightly  upon  the  un- 
ceitain  waters. 

2.  intr.  To  appear  indistinctly;  to  come  into  I 
view  in  an  enlarged  and  indefinite  form.  Also  , 
with  up.  Often  with  adj.  compl.,  as  to  loom  large. 

1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Uartasi.  vii.  55  Here  smokes  a  Castle, 
there  a  City  fumes,  And  here  a  Ship  upon  the  Ocean  looms 
\.Q\\1,.F.tla/lote-'nenefsiirNtftnneirrit(].  1658  PHILLIPS  i 
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I  J.  !•'.,  A  Ship  l.oomes  a  great  or  a  small  sail,  a  term  used 
in  Navigation,  and  signilielh  as  much  as  a  Ship  seems 
a  great  or  a  little  Ship.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780) 
s.  v.  Looming,  She  looms  large  afore  the  wind  1H,I  11 
Mirer,  to  loom,  or  appear  indistinctly.  1835  SIR  ]  Ross 


LOON. 


magnified  to  giants,  and  brigs  '  loom  up ',  as'the  sailors  term 
it,  into  ships  of  the  line.  iSSoTyND.M.i.  (,7«<-.i.xvi  112  Still 
the  summit  loomed  above  us.  1863  DICKENS  M,tt.  Fr  i  xiv 
A  mist  through  which  Mr.  Inspector  loomed  vague  and  large 
WrVv  '*/"*"  Pmamwa,  etc.  53  The  haze  through 
which  ihe  sun  s  disc  looms  red  and  lurid. 

transf.  (jocular). 

1862  MRS.  H.  WOOD  Clianiiiugsv.  37  Heunderstood  it  was 
quite  a  ladies  affair,  and  loomed  in,  dressed  up  to  the  nines. 
D.  fig.  and  of  immaterial  things. 

159-  SYLVESTER  h;y  180  lint,  lo  My  Liege  :  O  Courage  ! 
there  he  comes:  What  Ray  of  Honour  round  about  him 
Looms  <  1650  I,.  Discollimininm  6  Reasons,  .which  loume 


haxe  of  grit-f  Makes  former  gladness  1 


which  loomed  immense  to  fancy  low  before  my  reason  lies. 
c.  causative.  To  make  to  loom  or  appear  un 
naturally  large,     rare. 

1817  Chron.  in  Ann.  Keg.  473  It  possesses  the  quality  of 
looming,  or  magnifying  objects...  making  the  small  billets 
qf  wood  appear  as  formidable  as  trees. 

Loom,  obs.  form  of  1. AMU,  LOAM. 

Loofflb  e,  obs.  form  of  LAMB.  LOOM. 

Loomer  I.l«'m3j;.  [f.  LOOM  i''.l  2  +  -ER1.]  (See 
quot.  1892.) 

1881  Daily  Xc-.i's  12  Sept.  3/6  The  I.oomers.  .are  slill  on 
strike  1892  t.alwir  Commission  (.;\^s.,  I.oomers,  those  who 
take  the  warp  as  it  comes  from  the  '  taper ',  and  prepare  it  for 
the  loom. 

Loomery  (l«-m3i-i\  [f.  LOOM  s/>.'*  +  -KHV.] 
The  place  where  looms  or  guillemots  flock  together 
for  breeding. 

1859  M'CiJNTOCK  I'oy.  /v.i-  151  Our  shooting  parties  have 
twice  visited  a  loomery  upon  Cape  ( iraliam.  1882  L.  SMITH 
in  Standards  Aug.  2  5  At  Cape  Stephen  there  was  a  large 
loomery,  and  at  Cape  Forbes  there  were  a  few  looms. 

Looming  1/7  miij\  vi>i.  rf.i  [f.  LOOM  v.-  + 
-TX<:  '.]  A  coining  indistinctly  into  view. 

1627  CAIT.  SMITH  Scaiu.iu's  Gram.  xi.  53  The  looming  of 
a  ship  is  her  prospectiue,  that  is,  as  she  doth  shew  great  or 
little.  1634  Re/at.  L,t.  Baltimore  s  1'la.ntat.  (1865)7  At  tlu= 
first  loaming  of  the  ship  vpon  tiie  river,  wee  found. .all  the 
Countrey  in  Armes.  1684  ISiicaniers  Amer.  (1698)  II.  84 
This  day  we  saw  ihe  looming  of  a  very  high  land.  1790 
ROY  in  /'//;/.  Trans.  LXXX.  266  Wherever  the  most  faint 
looming  of  the  l.ind  in  a  very  clear  day  can  be  discerned. 
1807  Kurof.  .Vaf  I. II.  441/2  (Sailor  /«/.]  'Split  me  but 
I  know  the  loaming  of  the  land  hereabouts.1  1829  A'at. 
I'hilos.  Of  tit  s  xviii.  56  (U.K.S)  The  elevation  of  coasts, 
ships,  and  mountains  above  their  usual  level,  when  seen  in 
tbe  distant  horizon, has  been  long  known  and  described  under 
the  name  of  Looming.  1853  KANK  Crinnell  E.rf.  ix.  (1856) 
69  Xo  evidences  of  refraction  visible,  except  some  slight 
loomings  of  the  more  di>tant  bergs.  1861  C.  J.  ANDRRSON 
Okarango  vii.  87  A  crashing  and  cracking,  .announced  the 
approach  of  elephants ;  in  a  few  moments  afterwards  the 
looming  of  a  dozen  huge  unwieldy  figures  in  the  distance 
told  of  their  arrival. 

fig.  a.  1839  GAI.T  Demon  of  Destiny  vn.  (1840)  50  Tremend 
ous  loomings  of  eternal  things. 

Looming  1b7-mirj\  -'lil.  s/i.2  [f.  LOOM  z/.l  + 
-ixo  l.J  The  action  or  process  of  'mounting'  the 
warp  on  the  loom.  In  quot.  attrib. 

1851  L.  D.  H.GORDON  in  Art  Jrnl.  llliist.Catal.  p.  vii"'/' 
The  warp  was  then  taken  from  this  Isixing-]  machine  to  a 
machine  for  winding  it  on  a  roller-beam,  after  which  it  was 
taken  to  the  looming-framc,  and  next  to  the  loom. 

Looming  (,1/7-mirjl,  ///.  a.  [f.  LOOM  v.-  + 
-ixc  -.]  Tliafc  looms,  in  the  senses  of  the  vb. 

1855  M.  ARNOLD  AVrc  Sirens  182  In  the  midst  of  river- 
meadows  Where  the  looming  deer  are  laid.  1876  T.  HARDY 
Kthell'crta  (1890)  217  As  if  divers  social  wants  and  looming 
pcnuriousness  had  never  been  within  her  experience.  1876 
OUIDA  ITinter  City  vi.  ii9"Her  silvery  marabouts  glancing 
like  hoar-frost  in  ihe  shadows  of  the  looming  walls. 

Loon !  (Iwn).  Chiefly  &.  and  north,  dial. 
Forms:  5  lowen,  5-6  loone,  6  lound,  6-9 
loun(e,  lown(e,  7-  loon.  [In  ifith  c.  loiven,  j 
lo-ti'iie,  liming  with  clienoitii,  dmcne.  Of  obscure 
origin ;  the  early  forms  do  not  favour  the  current 
hypothesis  of  connexion  with  early  mocl.Du.  loen 
1  homo  stupidtis  '  (Plantijn  and  Kilian)  which  seems 
to  be  known  only  from  dictionaries.  The  ON. 
li'tenn,  beaten,  benumbed,  weary,  exhausted  (pa. 
pple.  of  lyja  to  beat,  thrash)  has  been  suggested  . 
as  a  possible  etymon.  The  order  of  development 
of  the  senses  is  somewhat  uncertain.] 

1.  A  worthless  person  ;  a  rogue,  scamp  {esp.  in    j 
false  loon,  to  play  the  /<««) ;  a  sluggard,  idler. 

c  1450  St.  Cntliberi  (Surtees)  7957  pe  clerkis  bat  were  bare, 
lehir  lowens  [rime  chenouns].  c  1470  HKNRYSON  Fables  2413 
in  Anfflia  IX.  475  Than  lichtlie  in  the  bukket  lap  the  loun 
..The  tod  come  hailland  vp,  the  wolf  j-eid  doun.  1508 
KENNP.DV  Flytingii:  Dnnbar  485  Fra  honest  folk  deuoide  j 


teastngs  ,011  allure.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  n.  iii.  95  He  held 
them  [breeches]  all  to  deere,  With  that  he  cald  the  Tailor 

Lowne.      1605  —   Mad:  v.  iii.   it  The  diuell  damne  thee 

blacke,  thou  cream-fac'd  Loon.  1637  RUIHERFORD  Lett. 
(1862)  I.  289  Looking  on  with  their  hands  folded  behind 
their  back  when  louns  are  running  with  the  spoil  of  Zion  on 
their  back.  1674-91  RAY  N.  C.  Words  47  The  Scots  say 
a  faussc,  i.e.  false  Loon.  1700  DRVDUN  Cock  f,-  for  589 
But  the  false  loon  who  cou'd  not  work  his  will  I)y  open 
force  employ VI  his  flatt'ring  skill.  1762  CHURCHILL  Pro- 
fliccy  Famine  Poems  L  114  When  with  a  foreign  loon 
she  stole  away.  1851  LONT.P.  CoM.  Lrf.  IV.  Refectory,  Out 
upon  him,  the  lazy  loon  ! 

appositive/y.  16..  in  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc )  392 
Christ  s  nniii.ster  may  not  preach  Christ's  trueth,  if  a  loun 
minister  neare  by  him  have  taught  lies,  except  the  bishop 
give  linn  leave  so  to  doe. 

b.  Of  a  woman:    A  strumpet,  concubine. 

1-1560  A.  SCMTT  Poems  (S.  T.  S.l  iv.  87  The  gayest  grittest 
loun.  <  1600  in  Gordon  Fraser  ;r/../,..v«  (,877)  392  Had  hir 
switlie  [/rinte/ snyithe]  pack  hir  furtlie  harlot  lowne  1714 
R.AMSAY  Klegy  J.  Cimfer  vii,  He  ken'd  the  bawds  and 
louns  foil  well,  a  1800  in  Scott  .llinslr.  Scot.  Bard.  (1802) 
II.  68,  I  trow  some  may  has  plaid  the  lown.  i8z8  SCOTT 
A  .!/.  Perth  ii,  Thou  art  too  low  to  be  their  lawful  love, 
and  too  high  to  be  their  unlawful  loon. 

2.  A  man  of  low  birth  or  condition  ;  in  phrase 
lord  and  loon.  Now  only  arch. 

'535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (i8;S)  I.  45  Thus  for  ane  loun 
than  hchlytt  is  ane  lord.  1548  PATIEN  Kxfeit.  Scot  I  viii  b 
i  he  Lurdeln  was  in  a  maner,  all  one  w  y th  the  Loide,  and  the 
Lounde  wyth  the  Larde.  1608  SHAKS.  Per.  iv.  vi.  20  Wee 
should  haue  both  I.orde  and  Lowne,  if  the  peeuish  bag- 


the  lord  and  the  loon. 


3.  A  boor,  lout,   clown  ;    an   untaught,  ill-bred 
person. 

1619  Jii:  Demeanor  12  in  Halves  r,/;.,  With  manlike 
cheere,  Not  like  a  rustic  lowne.  1784  Unfortunate  Xenti- 
1'ility  I.  133,  I  contrasted  him  with  tbe  ill-bred  loons  who 
had  addressed  my  mother  in  my  U-half.  1790  Hi  HNS  J<f. 
K.  Cuaham  II  LHe]  Came  .sliakin:;  bands  wi'  wabster 
[owns.  1798  COLERIDGE  Ane.  Mar.  i.  iii.  Now  get  thee 
hence,  thou  grey-heard  Loon.  1828  SCOT  I  /'.  .)/.  Perth  vii, 
Go  lo  your  Provoht,  you  loi rel  loons.  1872  BLACKIE  Lays 
Might.  49  A  titled  loon  of  high  degree. 

4.  A  fellow,  man,  '  chap'. 

a  1550  ( 'hristis  Kirkc  Gr.  xii,  The  wyyes. .  fand  lyfe  in  the 
loune.  1728  STARRAT  To  Ramsay  15  in  A'.'s  Poems,  And 
learn  d  the  Latin  lo\\ns  sic  springs  to  play  As  gars  the 
world  gang  dancing  to  this  day.  1901  Scotsman  28  Feb.  S'; 
Wherever  Moray  loons  may  gather. 

5.  A  bov,  lad.  youth. 

(•1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.T.S.)  ii.  107  For  thair  wes  now- 
dir  lad  not  loun  Mycbt  eit  ane  baikin  loche  For  founess. 
1659-60  PKPVS  Diary  n  Jan.,  I  ..  went  in  to  see  Crowly 
who  was  now  grown  a  very  great  loon  and  very  tame.  1791 
I'.OSWKI.L  Johnson  17  Sept.  an.  177;,  The  usual  figure  of  a 
Sky-boy  is  a  lown  with  bare  legs  and  feet.  1821  CLARE 
I  ill.  .Minstr.  II.  75  Urging  each  lown  to  leave  his  sports 
in  fear.  1891  'H.  HALIBURTON  '  Ochil  Idylls  127  As  when 
ye  roamed,  a  hardy  loon,  Upon  the  banks  o'  May.  1893 
CppCKtrrSMctit  Minister(i&)^ 202  The  family  . .  consisted 
of  three  loons  and  a  lassie. 

Loon  -  ,1/7").  [App.  an  alteration  of  LOOM  - 
q.  v.,  pcih.  by  assimilation  to  prec.  sb.]  A  name 
for  certain  aquatic  birds. 

1.  Any   bird   of    the  genus    Coly minis,  esp.  the 
Great  Northern  Diver  1,6'.  glafiah's},  remarkable 
for  its  loud  cry. 

1634  W.  WOOD  AVw  Eng.  Prosf.  (1865!  34  The  Loone  is 
an  ill  shapd  thing  like  a  Cormorant.  1672  JOSSEI.VX  .\Vrc 
I\ng.  Rarities  12  Tlie  Loone  is  a  Water  Fowl,  alike  in 
shape  to  the  Wobble.  1678  RAY  ll'illiifhly's  Oriiitli.  341 
Greatest  speckled-Diver,  or  Loon.  1759  }',.  STILLING,!'!.. 
tr.  J>?'fierf's  Kcon.  Mature  Misc.  Tracts  (1762)  90 The  diver  or 
loon,  .lays  also  two  eggs.  1766  PENNANT /?«»/.  (1768)  II.  414 
On  the  Thames  they  [the  grey  speckled  divers]  are  called 
Sprat  loons,  for  they  attend  that  fish  during  its  continuance 
in  the  river.  1831  .•(.  Wilson  »,-  liona/>arte's  Amer.  Ornith. 
III.  255  Colyinlms  flacialis  .  .  Great  Northern  Diver,  or 
Loon.  1839  MARRVAT  Diary  Amer.  Ser.  i.  L  187  Listen 
ing  to  Ihe  whistling  of  the  solitary  loon.  1860  All  i'etir 
Round  No.  75.  586  The  loons  hallooed  and  laughed  at  our 
approach.  1880  FiTzGimipN  Trip  to  Manitoba  ix.  101 
Tbe  weird  cry  of  the  loon  diving. 

2.  a.  The  Great  Crested  Grebe  (/'odicefs  crista- 
//«).     b.   The  Little  Grebe  or  Dabchick  (I'.jffm'ia- 
tilis  or  minor}. 

1678  RAV  M'illiighoy's  Ornitli.  339  The  greater  Loon  or 
Arsfoot.  ll'id.  340  The  Didapper,  or  Dipper,  or  Dobchick, 
or  small  Doucker,  Loon,  or  Arsfoot.  1766  PKNNANT  7.ool. 
(17681  II.  395,  398.  1828  FLEMING  Hist.  Rrit.  Anim.  131 
l\oii!ceps\  cHstntns,.  .Greater  Loon.  //'///.  132  /'.  minor, 
.  .Small  Loon.  1880  Times  28  Sept.  4/4  Loon  is  a  name  for 
a  small  bird  of  the  grebe  tribe,  and  much  better  known 
as  the  dabchick. 

3.  attrib.,  as  loon- skin. 

1807  P.  GASS  Jrnl.  166  Some  have  robes  made  of  muskrat 
skins  ..  and  I  saw  some  of  loon-skins. 

Hence  Loo'ning  nonre-wii.,  the  cry  of  the  loon. 

1857  THOREAU  Maine  lr'.  (1894)  307  This  of  the  loon— I  do 
not  mean  its  laugh,  but  its  looning,— is  a  long-drawn  call, 
as  it  were,  sometimes  singularly  human  to  my  ear. 


LOON. 

IiOOH.::  (Iwn).  dial.  (Cheshire}.  Also  7  lound, 
loone,  9  fitrr&t.')  loom.  [?  Corruption  of  fond 
LAND  .c/'.]  =LANI>J/^.  7. 

1611  //'///(Cheshire)  in  -^st  Rep.  Comni.  Inq.  Charities 
fi3^7)  361  Two  butts  of  ground  containing  one  lound. 


.._,,,  j of  gn 

R.  HOI.MF.  Artnonry  in.  136/2 
a  Loon.    Ibid.  137/1  [> 


lutt  is  half  the  rjuantity  of 


a  Loon.  Ibid.  137/1  [see  LANII  sb.  ?J.  1844  PAI.IN*  in  Jrul. 
K.  Agrk.  .SVv.  V.  i.  62  A  large  portion  of  the  flat  clay-land 
has  been  formed,  ages  ago,  into  butts  or  loons,  varying  in 
width  from  TT  1050  feet.  1855  MOKTON  Cycl.  Agric.  II. 
724/2  Looms,  iChesh.\  are  wide  lan<ls,  wider  than  butts. 

Loon(e,  <>bs.  form  of  LOAN. 
t  IiOO'nery.   Oh,  In  6-  lounrie,  -y,  7  lownry. 
[f.  IxioN  !  T  -KUY.]    The  disposition  and  habits  of 
a  loon  or  rascal ;  lechery,  villany. 

1508  DI'XRAR  I>"lyting  iv.  Kennedie  100  Thow  art  hot 
(lluncoch  with  thy  giltin  hippis,  That  for  thy  lounry  mony 
a  leisch  lies  fyld.  1567  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  viii.  37  Kuir 
be  mair  bow  wald  be  trowit,  The  les  bi  lounrie  Is  allowit. 
1606  ROU.OCK  On  2  Thess.  114  In  thy  lownry  thou  cannot 
haue  an  eye  to  God.  1686  G.  STUART  Joco-ser.  Disc.  47 
Upon  trial  found  a  rogue  For  all  his  lownry  was  discovered. 

Loong,  obs.  form  of  Lrxo. 

Loongee,  loonghie,  var.  forms  of  LUNOT. 

Loon-slatt,  slang.  O/>s.  rare-''.  [Perh.  f. 
I,oox  '  +  SLATT  (slctn$  half-crown.]  A  name  for 
the  Scottish  merle,  the  value  of  which  in  the  1 7th  c. 
was  1 3]'^  >  t^e  proverbial  amount  of  the  hangman's 
fee.  (Cf.  quot.  178;,  s.  v.  HANGMAN.) 

/;  1700  I!.  K.  I^ict.  Cant.  Crew1,  Loon-slatt,  a  Thirteen 
Pence  half  Penny. 

IiOOiiy,  limy  (l*7*ni),<0.  and  sfi.   vulgar.    Al<o 
looney.       [Shortened    form    of  LUNATIC   +   -v.] 
a.  adj.    Lunatic,    crazed,    daft,    da/cd,    demented,    , 
foolish,  silly,     b.  sh.   A  lunatic. 

1873  P..  HAHTB  Heiress  of  Red  Dog  (1879)  93  You're  that 
looney  sort  uf  chap  that  lives  over  yonder,  ain't  ye?  1883 
E.  C.  MANN  rsychol.  Med.  424  (Cent.)  His  fits  were  noc- 
tuninl,  and  he  had  frequent  '  luny  spells'  as  he  called  them. 
1884  St.  James's  (!az.  29  Mar.  6/2  An  excellent  system 
whereby  one  loony  was  brought  to  bear  upon  another,  1897 
Kil-i.iNG  Captains  Courageous  17  Dad  sez  loonies  can't  shake 
out  a  straight  yarn.  1900  F.  W.  Hn.i.EN  ll'itk  Christ  at  \ 
Sea  xiii.  253,  I  sh'd  a  ben  fair  loony  long  ago. 

Loop  (l//p),  s/'.1  Forms  :  5-6  loupe,  6  loppo, 
.S>.  lowpe,  7  lope,  loope,  7- loop.  [Of  obscure 
etymology. 

Prof.  Skeat  (Concise  Ktyw.  Diet,}  suggests  that  the  word  may 
be  a.  ON.  ///^«/,  hlattp  Lr..\rst>.,  comparing  the  Sw.  /<>/-£«?//, 
Da.  Ijb-knttde^  M>-fie,  running-knot.  'J  he>e  compounds, 
however,  seem  to  be  merely  modern  Germanisms  ;  the  rele- 
vant  sense  of  the  verb,  Sw.  lopa,  \  >a.  fobe,  l>eing  app.  foreign 
to  early  Scandinavian,  and  due  to  the  influence  of  the  cor 
responding  G.  laufen  iI,G.  lopeti).  Further,  the  mod.Sc. 
form  of  ON.  hlyup  would  be  regularly  /o»/,  pronounced 
(lutip),  whereas  the  word  loop  is  in  Sc.  pronounced  (l£p> ; 
the  sprlling  lou>ps  in  (i.  Douglas  is  ambiguous,  but  prol). 
represent s(l«p) ;  cf.  dro^vpe  =  droop.  The  IrisiiandGael.//^', 
formerly  suggested  by  Prof.  Skeat,  presents  at  least  a  note 
worthy  resemblance  of  sound  and  meaning  to  the  Kng.  word.]  • 

1.  The  doubling  or  return  into  itself  of  a  portion 
of  a  string,  cord,  thong,  or  the  like,  so  as  to  leave 
an  aperture  between  the  parts;  the  portion  so 
doubled)  commonly  fastened  at  the  ends.  Often 
used  as  an  ornament  for  dress  (cf.  loop-lace}. 
f  Crochets  and  hops  ;  hooks  and  eyes,  f  'J'o prick 
in  the  loop:  to  play  FAST  AND  LOOSE:  cf.  pricking 
in  the  garter  (GAUTER  sb.  7  . 

c  1400   Dt'str.    Troy   2806    Paris   with  pyne,   &   his   pure 
brother, . .  I^auset  lonpis  fro  tlie  le ;  lachyn  in  Ancres.    c  1450 
/>'X-.  Citrtasye  446  in  Rabees  />&.,  With  crochettis  and  loupys 
sett  on  lyour.     1513  Dorr;r.AS  ,-Kneis  v.  v.  66  The  todir  part 
[of  a  snake  cut  in  two]  lamyt,  clynschis  and  makis  hir  byde, 
In  lowpis  thrawin  and  lynkis  of  hir  hyde.     1530  PALSCR.    , 
241/1  Loupe  to  holde  a  button,  firincan.     1551    MATIH.W 
/>//'/<•,   Kxod.   xxvi.   4   Then    shall   thou    make   loupes   of    j 
lacyncte  coloure,  alonge  by  the  edge  of  y"  one  curtayne. 
1657-8   in    Swayne   Chttre/nc.    Ace.   Sarum   (1896)   332  A    I 
Croolce    and    Loope   to  put  y'   Sword    in,   zs.    6d.      1669 
SIURMY  Mariner's  A/«f.\;  xii.  49  There  is  a  llrass  Pin  in 


"  A  w.  .ina'i 


gold   loops  so  common   on  birthday  coats. 
WAI.POI.E  I'ertne's  Atiecd.  Paint.  (1786)  V.  11         woman  . . 
in  . .  a  cloak  with  loops  hanging  behind.     1771-1  Ess.fr.    ; 
Jiatchel0r(\f]-$}  II.  66  This  is  the  identical  Jack,  who  played 
prick  in  the  loop  with  so  many  Lord  Lieu  tenants,  and  cheated    ' 
them   all.      1781  COWPER  C-ilpin   103  The  cloak  did  fly.. 
Till,  loop  and  button   failing  both,  At   last  It   flew  away. 
1801  C.  JAMES  Milit.  Diet.,  Loop,  is  ..  used  to  signify  an    , 
ornamental  part  of  a  regimental  hat.     1815  KLPHINSTONE    ' 
Ace.  Canbnl  (1842)  I.  351  There  are  rows  of  buttons  and 
loops  down  the  breast  of  the  tunic.     1879  BUTCHER  &  LANG    i 
Odyss.  73  And  fixed  the  oars  in  leathern  loops  all  orderly. 
1890  JVI.IA  P.  HAI.I.ARD  Moths  fy  Hutter/ties  120  A  loop-    i 
and-hnk  as  if  he  had  begun  to  make  a  chain.     1891  W.  C. 
SYDNEY  Eng,  i8M  Cent.  II.  up  So  late  as  1799  ..  footmen 
wore  their  hair  tied  up  behind  in  a  thick  loop  called  a  hoop.    , 

b.  spec,  in  Needlework  (see  quots.). 
1880  riain  Hints  Needlework  93  To  speak  correctly,  we    ! 
jjelieve  it  can  be  proved  that  we  should  speak  of  a  mesh    I 
in  netting,  a  hop  in  knitting.      1882  CACI.FEII.D  &  SAWARD    ; 
Diet.  Needlework,  Loop,  a  term  used  instead  of  stitch  in     i 
Crochet,  Knitting,  Netting,  and  Tatting.     In  Lace-making 
the  word  I,oop  is  sometimes  employed  instead  of  Picot. 

C.   Mining.   (See  quot.  1891.) 

1883  r.RFSf.KY  Ghss.  Coal  Mining,  It  [the  I)  Lmlc]  is  a 
loop  in  which  one  man  is  lowered  and  raised  in  an  engine-    : 
pit.     1891  Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  Loops,  slings  attached     ' 
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to  the  end  of  the  ropes  which  formerly  drew  the  corves  to    ' 
the  pit-mouth  of  a  coal  mine.      1897  U'csf/rr.  (r.iz,  13  May 
7/r  There  were  about  200  men  in  the  pit,  who  had  to  be 
brought  out  by  another  shaft  in  loops. 

d<     =I,OOI'KI  I,. 

1901  ft rit.  Med.  Jrnl.  No.  2089  Epit.  Med.  Lit.  8  A  loop 
of  this  second- dilution  is  placed,  .on  each  cover  glass. 

2.  A   ring  or    curved   piece   of  metal,  etc.    em 
ployed  in  various  ways,  e.g.  for  the  insertion  of 
a  bolt,  ramrod,  or  rope,  as  a  handle  for  lifting, 
etc.  ;  dial,  a  door-hinge. 

1674  91  RAY  N.  C  Words  44  A  Looj>\  An  Hinge  of  a 
Door.  1715  DBMGULIW  I''irt-s  Impr.  131  A  Cover  ..  with 
a  Loop  to  move  it  easily.  1735  UYCHK  &  PARDON  Diet,, 
Loop,  ..  in  a  Gun,  tis  a  small  Hole  in  the  Barrel,  to  fasten 
it  to  the  Stock  or  Carriage  by.  i8oz  C.  JAMES  Milif.  Diet., 
Loop,  in  a  ship-carriage,  made  of  iron, . .  through  which  the 
ropes  or  tackle  pass,  whereby  the  guns  are  moved.  1824 
1'.  HAWKKR  Instr.  Yng,  Sportsm.  (ed.  3)  54  Parts  of  a  Gun. 
. .  Loops,  eyes  to  barrel  which  receive  the  bolts  that  fasien 
it  Into  the  stock.  1847  Infantry  Man.  (1854)  33  Put  it  [the 
ramrod]  into  the  loops.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk., 
Loops  of  a  Gun-carriage,  the  iron  eye-bolts  to  which  the 
tackles  are  hooked.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,Loop,  a  sleeve 
or  collar,  as  that  upon  the  middle  of  a  neck-yoke.  1878 
JFAVITT  Ceramic  Art  I.  15  It  has  on  its  central  band  four 
projecting  handles  or  loops,  which  are  pierced.  Nine  other 
looped  examples,  from  Cornwall.  1881  GREENER  (Inn  239 
The  ribs  are  then  soft-soldered  on,  and  the  loop  fitted  in. 

3.  Something  having  the  shape  of  a  loop,  e.g.  a    , 
line  traced  on  paper,  a  part  of  a  written  character 
(as  the  upper  part  of  the  usual  script  (•,  ft,  /)>  a    ] 
part  of  the  apparent  path  of  a  planet,  a  bend  of   , 
a  river. 

1668  WII.KISR  Real  Char.  iv.  i.  388  Adverbs  . .  may  be  ex 
pressed  by  a  Loop  in  the  same  place.      1814  SCOTT  Lines  to 
])k.  fincclciich  13  Aug.  in  Lockhart  \\.\iii,  For  this  mighty- 
shoal   of  leviathans    lay  On    our    lee-beam    a  mile,    in  the     \ 
loop  of  the  bay.     1818  —  AW'  Roy  i,  1  wish  . .  you  would 
write  a  more  distinct  current  hand  ..and  open  the  loops  of 
yourl's.    1851  MAYXF.  REID  Scalp  limit,  xviii.  127  Our  path 
trended  away  from  the  river,  crossing  its  numerous  '  joops '. 
1865  I>K:KI-:NS  Mitt.  J'~>'.  in.  x,  He  set  out  ..  described  a    | 
loop,  turned,  and  went  back  again.     1880  C.  &  K.  DARWIN* 
Movem.  /'/.  2  The  apex  often  travels  in  a  zig-zag  line,  or 
makes  small  subordinate  loops  or  triangles.      1900   K.  C.    i 
THOMPSON  Rtf. Magicians  wintveh  II.  p.  Ixxxix,  Jupiter .. 
appears  to  have  formed  a'  loop1  near  Regains.   1900  J-ileu fav.     ' 
Mag.  July  58/1  James  I!ay,  tlie  Southern  loop  of  Hudson's    i 
Bay. 

4.  spec,  in  scientific  and  technical  applications. 

a.  Anat.  A   looped  vessel   or    fibre.     Loop   of 
Jfcnle,  the  looped  part  of  a  nriniferous  tul»ule. 

1846  TOVSBF.E  in  Medico-Chintrg.  Trans.  XXIX.  309 
L'»ops.  convolutions,  and  dilatations,  freely  intercommuni 
cating,  characterize  the  tubuti  of  the  surface.  1858  H.  GRAY 
Anat.  442  Occasionally  the  elementary  [nerve-J  fibres  arc 
disposed  in  terminal  loops  or  plexuses.  1885  LANDOI8  & 
STIRLING //«////?«  rhysiol.  1 1.  518  The  spiral  tubule  . .  passes 
into  the  descending  portion  of  Henle's  loop. 

b.  7.ool.   In    brachiopods,    the   folding   of  the    | 
brachial  appendages. 

1851-6  \VoomvARD  Mollnsca   211    In    Terelratnla   and 
Thccidiinn  it  [the  internal  skeleton]  takes  the  form  of  a  loop,    ! 
which  supports  the  hrachml  membrane,  but  does  not  strictly    I 
follow  the  course  of  the  aim-;.     1860  KKKVE  J-.lcni.  Conchol. 
II.  182  In  Terebratiila  dilatata.  .tlie  loops  are  long.     1881 
P.  M.  DUNCAN  in  Academy  19  Mar.  210  The  comparative 
sizes  are  also  given,  and  the  internal  sk'eleton  or  loop  also. 

c.  Math.  (See  quot.  1877." 

1858  J.  J!OOTH  in  Proc.  Roy.Soc,  IX.  261  The  difference 
between  the  lengths  of  the  loop  and  the  infinite  branch  is 
equal  to  an  arc  of  the  parabola  together  with  a  right  line. 
*8/7  W.  K.  CLIFFORD  in  Math.  Wafers  (1882)  243  A  patli 
going  along  any  line  from  O  to  very  near  A,  then  round  A 
in  a  very  small  circle,  and  then  back  to  ()  along  tlie  same 
line,  will  be  called  a  loop.  1891  WOI.STFNHOI.MK  Math.  ' 
frol'l.  322  Also  prove  that  the  area  of  the  loop  is  .... 

d.  Acoustics.  The  portion  of  a  vibrating  string,    > 
column  of  air,  etc.  between  two  nodes. 

1878  I,D.  RAYLEKJH  Theory  of  Sound  §  255  II.  46  Midway 
between  each  pair  of  consecutive  nodes  there  is  a  loop,  or 
place  of  no  pressure  variation.  Ibid.,  The  loops  are  the 
places  of  maximum  velocity,  and  the  nodes  those  of  maxi 
mum  pressure  variation.  1879  ^ '  '*•  ^TONF.  Smtntt  i.  p 
The  breaking-up  of  the  string  into  a  number  of  nodes  with 
intervening  loops  or  ventral  segments. 

6.  Railways  and  T'elegraphy.  A  line  of  rails  or    , 
a  telegraph  wire  diverging  from,  and  afterwards 
returning  to,  the  main  line  or  circuit. 

1863  CUU.F.Y  Handbk.  Telegr.  122  Supposing  the  resist 
ance  of  the  loop  to  be  100  units.  1873  Aft  36  «y  37  /"/</. 
c.  56  Sched  I.  Note  a  &  /',  On  single  lines  of  Railway,  each 
connection  with  a  portion  of  double  line  at  loops,  terminal 
stations,  or  junctions  to  be  stated.  1878  F.  S.  WILLIAMS 
Midi.  Railw.  132  For  some  years  the  Midland  ..  used  the 
loop  via  Worcester  only  for  the  local  traffic.  1889  J.  K. 
JEKOME  Three  Men  in  Boat  v,  They  ..  thought  tlie  train 
was  the  Southampton  express,  or  else  the  Windsor  loop. 

f.  In  a  'centrifugal  railway*  or  the  like:  That 
portion  of  the  path  which  forms  a  circuit,  along 
the  upper  portion  of  which  the  passenger  tiavels 
head  downwards. 

1900  Scientif.  American  22  Sept.  186/1  [The  car]  plunges    ! 
down  the  incline  of  75  feet,  . .  whirls  round  the  loop,  and 
reaches  the  station  after  running  up  a  heavy  grade. 

5.  (Sec  quots.1     [Perh.  a  different  word.] 
1674-91  RAY  S.  <V  E.  C.  U'ords  105  A  Loop ;    A  Rail  of    j 

Pales,  or  liars  join'd  together  like  a  Gate,  to  l>e  removed  in 
and  out  at  pleasure.  (71825  KORIIY  I'oc.  K.  Anglia,  Loop, 
the  part  of  a  pale-fence  lietwecn  one  post  and  another. 

6.  at t rib.  and   Com/).,  as  loop-maker  \    hop  like, 
-shaped  adjs  ;  loop-artery,  an  artery  that  forms  n 
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loop  alongside  the  mnin-duct  ;  loop-drag,  -eye 
(see  qnots.)  ;  loop-knot,  f'rt)  a  reef-knot  (obs.}\ 
(/')  a  single  knot  tied  in  a  doubled  cord,  so  as  to 
leave  a  loop  beyond  the  knot  (1875  in  Knight 
J)ict.  Mech.}\  loop-lace,  (a}  a  kind  of  ornament 
consisting  of  a  series  of  loops;  (/>)  a  kind  of  lace 
consisting  of  patterns  worked  on  a  ground  of  fine 
net  ;  hence  loop  laced  a.  ;  loop  line,  (a}  see  3  c  ; 
(A)  a  fishing-line  used  with  the  loop-  rod  (q.v.'}  to 
which  it  is  attached  by  a  loop  ;  loop-rod,  a  spliced 
fishing-rod  with  a  strong  loop  of  horse-hair  nt  the 
lop  for  the  attachment  of  the  line;  loop-stitch, 
a  kind  of  fancy  stitch  consisting  of  loops;  loop- 
test  (see  quot.);  loop-tube  =  hoped  tube  (see 
LOOPED  ppl.  rt.i  i);  loop-  work,  work  consisting 
of  loops  or  looped  stitches  ;  also  a'.trib.  ;  loop- 
worm  =  J.OOPF.K  I. 

1899  Alllmtl's  Syst,  Mfd.  VI.  239  The  blood  can  enter  at 
each  end  of  the  short  *loop  arteries.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining 
it  loss.,  *  Loop-drag,  an  eye  at  the  end  of  a  rod  through 
which  tow  is  passed  for  cleaning  l>ore-holes.  1868  JOYNSON 
Metals  19  Vertical  bars,  to  which  they  [horizontal  bands]  are 
attached  by  *loop-eyes  or  strong  screw-bolts.  1795  HITTON 
Math,  Diet.  s.v.  Knot,  A  *Loop  knot  [explained  as  —  reef- 
knot}.  1894  Outing  (U.S.)  XXIV.  351/2  We  took  a  stout 
rope,  made  a  strong  loop-knot  in  it  for  each  person.  1632 
J.  HAYWABO  tr.  B&mttS  Eroinena  52  The  sleeves  ..  were 
cut  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  part  ..  and  rejoind  with 
small  black  e  *loope-lace.  1683  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  1797/4  A  new- 
fashion  'd  Campaign  Coal  ..  gold  Loop  Lace  down  the  Seams. 
1883  Daily  A'cuv  22  Oct.  7/1  Common  Valenciennes  and 
loop  laces.  1691  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2686/4  One  Flanders 
*  Loop-laced  Combing-cloath.  1896  J'op.  Sci.  Monthly  Feb. 
535  A  tendency  to  draw  a  *looplike  rudimentary  contour 
soon  emerges.  1885  D.  WKBSTER  Angler  $  Loop-Rod  iv, 

51,  I  .  .  constantly  use  the  spliced  rod  and  "loop-line.  1727 
IOYEK  Fr.  J)ict.,  *Loop-make\;Jaist'rira"A?rt:wetts.  1885 
D.  WMHSTKR  (title}  The  Angler  and  tlie  'Loop-Rod.  Ibid., 
Pref.  p.  viii,  The  art  of  fishing  with  what  may  be  styled  tlie 
loop-rod  and  line.  1870  ROI.LKSTOS  Anitn.  Life  134  We  see 
a  '  loop-shaped  gland.  1857  AMdgm.  Specif.  Patents,  A'tw- 
ing  etc.  19  'J'hen  carrying  through  the  latter  a  loop  of  the 
first  thread,  so  as  to  form  a  double  *loop-stitch.  1901  Lady's 
Realm  X.  619  Fig.  22  is  the  way  open  loop-stitch  is  worked. 
..  When  drawn  through,  the  needle  is  put  in  a  little  way 
beyond  the  loop  formed.  1867  CuLLBY  /nMuAfc  '/V/<#r.(ed. 
2)  145  A  *!oop-te-it,  when  two  similar  wires  are  disconnected 
from  earth  at  the  distant  end  and  joined  together,  is  free 
from  this  source  of  error.  1876  PKEF.CE  &  SIVRWRIGHT 
Telegraphy  276  Tlie  advantage  of  the  loop  test  consists  in 
its  being  independent,  within  certain  limits,  of  the  resistance 
of  the  iault.  1885  LANDOIS  &  STIRLING  Human  rhysiol. 
1  1.  518  Here  it  [sc.  the  narrow  loop  of  Henle]  becomes  wider 
..and  enters  a  medullary  ray,  where  it  constitutes  the 
ascending  *loop-tul>e.  1857  Abridgnt.  Specif.  Patents, 
Serving  etc  4  Apparatus  tor  producing  *Ioopwork  orna 
ments  on  woven  fabrics.  1888  Art  Jrnl.  ^79  By  leaving 
portions  of  the  silk  loopwork  uncut  a  less  raised  pile  is  pro 
duced.  1880  Libr.  Univ.  KnowL  (N.  Y.)  III.  388  [Canker- 
worms]  are  often  called.  .*loop  worms  or  geometers. 

Loop  (lwp)»  Ji/'-"  Forms  :  4-6  loup(e,  5-6 
lowp  e,  6  loope,  5-7  lope,  7-  loop.  [Proh. 
connected  with  MDu.  lifpcn  (mod.Dn.  titipen},  to 
lie  in  wait,  watch,  peer  ;  cf.  MDu.  gift  pen  (mod. 
1)vL.gliripeM^.  of  similar  meaning,  mod.Du.  glnip 
narrow  opening,  crack  of  a  door.  An  Anglo-Lat. 
hnpis  abl.  pi.,  app.  repr.  this  word,  is  cited  by  Du 
Cange  from  a  document  of  1394.] 

1.  An  opening  in  a  wall,  to  look  through,  or  to 
allow  the  passage  of  a  missile  ;  a  loop-hole. 

13..  <7(T?y.  A-  G>\  A'tif.  792  Wyth  mony  luflych  loupe,  bat 
loiiked  ful  clene.  1393  LANCL.  /'.  /Y.  C.  xxi.  288  Eche 
chyne  stoppe,  bat  no  light  leope  yn  at  loner  ne  at  loupe. 
171470  GREGORY  in  Hist.  Coll.  Lond.  Cit.  (Camden)  213 
Theyhadde*.  loupys  with  schyttyng  wyndowys  to  schute 
owte  at.  1494  FABVAN  Chron.  vn.  664  A  place  with  a  par- 
ticioun  atwenebothprynces.  .made  with  a  lowpe,that  eyther 
myght  se  other.  1512  MS.  Ace.  St.  Johns  llosp.,  Cantt'rb., 
For  makyng  off  a  loope  in  J>e  dorter  at  be  susters  syde  \)d, 
n  \$yt  l.n.  I'KRKKKs  Jfnon  clxvi.  655  The  sayd  wacheman 
came  to  y"  wall  syde,  where  as  there  was  a  strayte  lope  int» 
Florence  chaumbre.  1577-87  HoUJWRIiCAnM.  III.  1215/1 
One  of  them  could  not  so  soone  looke  out  at  a  loope,  but 
three  or  fourc  were  readie  to  salute  him.  1596  LODGK  Mtirg. 
Amer.  63  A  square  and  curious  chamber,  with  fiue  loopes  to 
yeeld  light.  1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  xi.  xxxii.  201  Some  at  the 
loopes  durst  scant  out  peepe.  1628  COKK  On  Litt.  5  a, 
Tf  tit-flare  or  tanellare,  is  to  make  holes  or  loopes  in  walls 
to  shoote  out  against  the  Assailants.  1797  MKS.  RAD<  MI  i  E 
Italian  i.  (1826)  12  Some  remains  of  ma-^sy  walls,  still  exhi 
bited  loops  for  archers,  c  iSai  BiamoES  /'ygtiialiim  Poems 
'  * 


I  spy  the  loop  whence  an  arrow  shoots. 
b.  ftg.  and  in  figurative  contexts. 

1863  KINGJ.AKI-;  Crimea  II.  118  Closing  the  loops  by  which 
a  general  might  seek  to  escape  from  the  obligation  of  having 
to  make  the  venture.  1879  T.  L  Crvi.KR  J  hart-Culture 
102  The  soul  becomes  luminous  until  the  interior  light  and 
glow  blaze  out  through  every  loop  and  crevice. 

f2.  An  opening  in  the  parapet  of  a  fortification; 
an  embrasure.  O/'s. 

c  1477  CAXTOS  Jason  14  b,  They  of  Oliferne.  .ran  unto  the 
batfillement  and  lowpes  of  the  walles.  1525  Ln.  BKKNERS 
J-'roiss.  II.  cccxxi.  ^gg  At  another  lope  of  the  wall  on  a 
ladder..  the  lorde  of  Sercell.  .fought  hande  to  hande  with 
his  enemyes.  1544  Late  K.vped.  Scot.  6  in  Oalyell  Fragtn. 
Sc.  Hist.  11798^,  They  repulsed  the  Scottyshe  gonners  from 
the  loupes  of  the  same  (gate].  1553  BRENHF.  Q.  Cnrtius 
Cc  viii,  The  walle  .  .  was  very  narowe  in  the  toppe  not 
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divided  with  lopes.. but  enclosed  with  one  whole  and  con- 
tinuall  battilment  rounde  about.  1575  CHURCHYARD  Chippes 
(1817)  148  Some  be.ite  the  lowps,  some  ply  the  walles  with 
shot.  1686  PLOT  Staffordsh.  381  A  yew  tree  . .  cut  on  the 
top  with  loop  and  crest,  like  the  battlements  of  a  Tower. 

jfe  «i533  LD.  BERNKKS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Anrcl.  (1546) 
Q  vj  b,  Euery  lightnes  done  in  youth  brekelh  down  a  loope 
of  the  defence  of  our  lyfe. 

3.  Comb*,  as  loop-ivindow. 

1573-80  UARET  Alv.  C  161  A  loupe  windpwe  or  casement. 
1848  RICKMAN  Styles  Arc/tit,  (ed.  5)  94  Some  windows  of 
this  style  are  long  and  narrow,  ..Similar  loop  windows 
with  square  tops  occur  occasionally  also  in  Norman  work. 
1892  A.  HEALF.S  An/tit.  Ch.  Denmark  68  A  small  round- 
headed  loop-window. 

t  Loop,  sb$  Obs.  rare  —  1.  [Of  obscure  origin  ; 
perhaps  a  use  of  LOOP  sb.^  (cf.  LOOP  v^  2)  ;  but 
cf.  Lop  sb\\  A  wood-louse  or  hog-louse. 

i6u  Enchir.  Med.  n.  58  Your  Millepedes,  which  I  take 
to  be  loopes  or  Hog-lice.  1615  THOMAS /.a/.  Dict.,Onisci4s, 
a  lope,  a  worme  which  bendeth  himselfe  like  to  a  bowe  when 
he  goeth.  It  is  called  of  some  Millepeda, 

Loop  (\fip)t  $b'*  -Also  5-6  loupe,  9  loup.  [ad. 
F.  loupe,  which  has  all  the  senses.  Cf.  G.  luppe.] 

1.  Metallurgy.  A  mass  of  iron  in  a  pasty  condi 
tion  ready  for  the  tilt-hammer  or  rolls;  a  bloom. 

1674  RAY  Collect,  Words^  Iron  Work  127  The  sow  at  first 
they  roll  into  the  fire,  and  melt  off  a  piece  of  about  three 
fourths  of  a  hundredweight  which  so  soon  as  it  is  broken  off 
becomes  a  Loop.  1686  PLOT  S_tajfordsh.  163  The  Metall  in 
an  hour  thickens  by  degrees  into  a  lump  or  mass,  which 
they  call  a  loop.  1731  in  BAILEY  vol.  II.  1794  H.  CORT  in 
Repertory  of  Arts  <y  Mann/.  (1795)  III.  365  The  method 
and  process,  invented  .,  by  me,  is  to  continue  the  loops  in 
the  same  furnace, . .  and  to  heat  them  to  a  white  or  welding 
heat.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  768  The  ore  .. 
loses  its  fusibility,  and  is  collected  into  lumps  called  loop-.. 
1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss. ,  Lonp,  the  pasty  ma^s  of  mm 
produced  in  a  bloomary  or  puddling  furnace. 

attrib.  18..  WHITMAN  To  Working  Men  6  Ironworks— 
the  loup-lump  at  the  bottom  of  the  melt  at  last. 

f2.  A  precious  stone  of  imperfect  brilliancy, 
esp.  a  sapphire.  Obs. 

r  1400  MAUNUEV.  (1839)  x*v-  I6°  Of  the  Saphire  Loupe, 
and  of  many  other  Stones.  14. .  LVDG.  Commend.  Our  Lady 
92-3  Semely  saphyre,  depe  loupe,  and  blewe  ewasc,  Stable 
as  the  loupe,  ewage  of  pite.  1545  Test.  Kbor.  VI.  228  A 
flower  of  golde  diverslie  enamylede,  with  a  rubie,  a  saphire 
lupe  and  a  perle.  a  1548  HALL  CA«W.,  Hen.  I  III  130  In 
the  uppermost  Rose,  was  a  faire  Saphier  loupe  perced. 

3.  A  knot  or  bur,  often  of  great  size,  occurring 
on  walnut,  maple,  oak,  and  some  other  trees. 

In  some  mod.  Diets. 

4.  *  A  small  magnifying-glass*  (Cent.  Diet.}, 
Loop  (lwp)j  z>.1     [f.  LOOP  sbJ-     App.  of  recent 

origin;  not  in  Johnson  or  Todd.  Cf.  LOOPED 
///.  rt.1,  which  is  recorded  from  the  i6th  c.] 

1.  trans.   To  form  into  a  loop  or  loops  ;   also 
with  round. 

1836  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  I.  xxx.  412  The  other  end  Is  al 
ready  looped,  or  as  sailors  would  say,  'doubled  in  a  bight'. 
1872  YEATS  Tec/in.  Hist.  Comm.  342  The  eye*  of  the  needles 
were  formed  by  looping  the  metal  round  at  the  head.  1891 
Nature  10  Sept.,  The  larva  . .  loops  its  body  to  and  fro  with 
a  kind  of  lashing  movement.,  in  the  water. 

2.  intr.  To  form  a  loop  ;  spec,  of  certain  larvrc. 
1832  Fraser's  Mag.  VI.  38+  The  roots.. twist  themselves 

among  the  masonry,  and  the  huge  boughs  come  looping 
through  the  holes.  1854  WOODWAKD  Mollnsca  n.  173 
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1.  Coiled  or  wreathed  in  loops  ;  f  intertwined. 

*  Looped  titles  of  Henle,  the    narrower  portion  of  the    \ 
.  urinary  tubule  in  the  kidney '  (Syd.  Sac.  Lejct\ 

15*3  DOUGLAS  SEneis  \\.  iv.  9  Lo  !  twa  greit  lowpit  ederis,  ' 
with  mony  thraw,  Fast  throw  the  fluide  towart  the  land  can 
draw.  1830  NicHOL>lrf/«V.//frtP.  83  Others  [nebula:]  are  in 
the  meantime  apart ;  but  nevertheless  of  remarkable  aspects : 
for  instance  Sir  John  Herschel's  curious  looped  shape,  the  30 
Doradus.  1860  REEVE  Etcm.  Cone/to!.  II.  182  A  variously 
elaborated  system  of  apophyses,  or  looped  skeletons.  1877 
CRAY  Aiiat.  (ed.  8)  704  The  tubes  taking  the  course  above 
described  form  a  kind  of  loop,  and  are  known  as  the  looped 
or  recurrent  tubes  of  Henlc.  1878  [see  LOOP  sl>.\  2]. 

f2.  Having,  or  fastened  with,  a  loop.  Of  a 
dart :  Furnished  with  a  thong  or  strap  for  throwing. 

1589  RIDER  Bibl.  Scholast.,  Looped,  or  latched  with  loopes, 
amentatits.     1609  HOLLAND  A  mm,  Alarcetl.  xxxi.  vii.  413 
'1  hey . .  assailed  one  another  on  both  sides  with  louped  darts    , 
and  such  like  casting-weapons. 

3.  Of  lace  :  Wrought  upon  a  ground  of  fine  net 
(cf.  loop-lace  (b)  in  LOOP  sbl  6).     Looped  pile  '^see    , 
quot.  1888).     Looped  stitch,  looped  work  —  loop-    > 
stitch^  loop-work  (see  LOOP  sbj-  G). 

1698  Land.  Gaz.   No.  3356/4   Lo*t..,   two  Looped   Lace    ' 
Pinners.     1720   Ilnd.   No.   5868/9,  2   Pair  of  fine   Mechlin    ; 
looped  Lace  Mens  Ruffles.     1740  C'IKSS  HAKII-'ORD  Cory. 
(1805)  I.  226  There  are.  .four  fine  laced  Brussels  lieads — two 
looped  and  two  grounded.     1851  Ilinstr.  Catal.  Gt.  E.vhib.    ' 
304  Circular  looped  fabric  machine  frame  for  the  manufac 
ture  of  woolen  cloths  and  hosiery  goods.      1857  Abriiigm. 
Specif.  Patents,  iSVw*«f  etc.  (1871 }  8  Apparatus  for  producing    i 
ornamental  tambour  or  looped  work  on  lace  or  other  fabrics. 
I/'iil.   20  The  well-known   chain  or  looped  stitch.     1888    f. 
PATON  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  467/1  Looped  pile  is  any 
fabric  in  which  the  woven  loops  remain  uncut,  as  in  Brussels    ' 
and  tapestry  carpets,  and  terry  velvets. 

4.  Held  in  a  loop,  held  »/  by  a  loop. 

1869  Roittlcdgfs  Ev.  Boys  Ann.  264  She  wore  the  classical 
costume  . .  a  looped-up  tunic.  1893  Spectator  23  Dec.  909  2 
The  plough-teams,  with  looped-up  splinter  bars  banging 
against  the  trace-chains,  1898  Speaker  8  Oct.  437  In  loops 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  ropes  crouched  some  of  the  crew. 
At  each  stronger  puff  of  \\  ind  the  looped  sailors  would  push 
otl"  from  the  boat  with  their  toes  against  the  gunwale. 

LOOped  ;vl/7pt),///.  fl.2  [f.  LOOP^.2  -f  -ED  2.] 
Having  loop-holes. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  \\\.  iv.  31  (ist  Qo.  1608)  How  shall.. 
Yourloopt  [Fo.  1623  lop'djand  windowed  raggednes  defend 
you  From  seasons  such  as  these? 

Looper1  (I?rp3-0-    U*  I-°°r  ^^  ;  -in1.]    One 

who  or  that  which  makes  loops. 

1.  The  larva  of  any  geometrid  moth. 

1731  ALUIN  fiirds  I.  2  A.. number  of  green  Caterpillars 
calTd  Loopers.  1819  G.  SAMOTKI.LE  EntomoL  Compcnd. 
250  Caterpillars  half  loopers.  1869  Eng.  Mcch.  24  Dec. 
345/2  The  extensive  family  known  as  the  Geometers  or 
Loopers.  .proceed  by  a  regular  series  of  strides,  the  middle  of 
the  body  forming  a  loop.  1882  Garden  25  Feb.  132/3  The 
caterpillars  of  these  [Swallow-tail]  moths  are  called  Loopers. 

2.  a.  A  contrivance  for  making  loops,  e.g.  in  a 
sewing-machine,     b.  An   implement   for    looping 
strips  together  in  making  rag-carpels. 

1857  Abridgm.  Sfecif.  Patents,  Sewing  etc. .  (1871)  99  It  [the 
diagonal  needle]  immediately  becomes  a  simple  looper  to 
take  the  thread  from  the  vertical  needle.  1891  igt/i  Cent.  041 
In  iSSo  a  machine  called  the  'looper'  was  invented.  Note. 
The  looper  is  the  shuttle  of  a  double-thread  sewing-machine, 
which  holds  the  under  thread.  1895  Ciuuiil'.  Jrnl.  21  Sept. 
.„,_,,  ,._-_  _.-._u  v.  r-  ..-i  i  „ 


through    the   holes.  '  '1854    WOODWAKD  "Mollitsca.    11.    173  599/2  Makinga  chain-stitch  by  means  of  a  revolving  looper. 

I'ei/ifes  afrti  ..  loops   in  walking,   like  truncatella.     1885  i       Looper  -  (\l~ff31).     S.  AJrican.     [a.  l)u.  looper, 

Atlantic   Monthly   LVII.    595   The   currant    worms  vent  j;t    .  runner  '.]      i/.  A  kind  of  large  buck-shot, 

looping  and  devouring  from  twig  to  twig.     1898  E.  COLT.S  R           HAGGARD  Allan's  Wife  47   Now,  boy,  the 


...  7.  Fowlers  Jrnl.  p.  xxii,  Fowler  . .  went  a  roundabout 
way,  looping  far  south  to  heads  of  the  Whitewater  and 
Verdigris  rivers  before  he  crossed  the  Neosho. 

3.  trans.  To  put  or  form  loops  upon ;  to  pro 
vide  (a  garment)  with  loops. 

1894  BLACK  MORE  Perlycross  24  The  broad  valley,  .looped 
with  glittering  water.  1900  Blackw.  Mag.  Sept.  336/1 
Snow  loops  every  ledge  and  curtains  every  slope. 

4.  To  encircle  or  enclose  in  or  with  something 
formed  into  a  loop. 

1840  LARDNER  Geotn.  248  Let  a  pencil  be  looped  in  the 
thread.  ..Thus  placed,  let  the  pencil  be  moved  in  the  loop 
of  the  thread.  1863-76  CURLING  Dis.  Rectum  (ed.  4)  1^2 
Metallic  wire,  .sufficient,  .to  admit  of  the  surgeon,  .looping 
his  finger  with  it. 

5.  Chiefly  with  adv.  or  phrase-.  To  fasten  [backt 
up}  by  forming  into  a  loop,  or  by  means  of  an 
attached  loop ;  to  join  or  connect  by  means  of  a 
loop  or  loops.      Also  intr.  for  refl. 

1840  BROWNING  Sordello  \\.  199  For  him  was  . .  verse  . .  A 
ceremony  that  . .  looped  back  the  lingering  veil  Which  hid 
the  holy  place.  1843  CARLYLE  Past  <y  Pr.  11.  viii,  His  frock- 
skirts  looped  over  his  elbow.  1844  HOOD  Bridge  of  Sighs  31 
Loop  up  her  tresses  Escaped  from  the  comb.  1853  Me 
chanics'  Mag.  LVII  I.  375  Each  needle  carries  a  separate 
thread,  which  are  looped  into  each  other  alternately.  1863 
ALFORD  in  Life  (1873)  366  Their  narrow,  .streets,  shady  and 
lofty,  looped  together  with  frequent  arches  from  side  to  side. 
1873  BLACK  Pr.  Thule  ii.  28  She  had  an  abundance  of  dark 
hair  looped  up.  1880  N,  SMYTH  Old  Faiths  v.  (1882)  208 
Every  thread  of  life  is  inextricably  looped  with  a  thousand 
other  threads.  1881  Encycl.  Brit.  XIII.  99/1  The  basal 
processes  loop  with  the  horizontal  fibres. 

tLoop,  f.2  [f-  LOOP  sl>*]  intr.  Of  heated 
iron-ore  :  To  form  a  loop  (see. LOOP  J/'.4). 

1674  RAY  Collect,  Words,  Iron  Work  125  Care  also  must 
be  taken  that  it  be  not  too  much  burned,  for  then  it  will 
loop,  i.e.  melt  and  run  together  in  a  mass. 

LOOped   (Ittpt),  ppl-  a-1       Also  6  Sc.  lowpit, 
7  louped.     [f.  LOOP  s&.}  and  v.1  +  -ED.] 
VOL,  VI, 


1889  RIDER  HAGGARD  Allan's  Wife  47  Now,  boy,  the 
gun,  no,  not  the  rille,  the  shot-gun  loaded  with  loopers. 
1900  ll'estm.  Gar..  16  May  5/2  Mr.  Green  was  only  armed 
with  a  shot  gun  and  cartridges  loaded  with  loopers. 

IlOOpful    (l»'pful).       [f.  LOOP    Si'.1   +    -FUL.]       SO 

much  as  is  contained  in  a  loop  of  (platinum)  wire. 
1896  Fop.  Sci.  Monthly  Apr.  857  A  pure  culture.. was 
prepared  and  a  sterilized  loopful  deposited.  1901  Brit. 
Mid.  Jrnl.  No.  2089/8  A  loopful  of  this  [fluid]  is.. mixed 
with  J  to  1C.  cm.  of  distilled  water. 

Loop-hole,  loophole  p»-p|hB»l),  rf.1  [f 
LOOP  si.-  +  HOLE  si*.] 

1.  Fortification.  A  narrow  vertical  opening.usually 
widening  inwards,  cut  in  a  wall  or  other  defence, 
to  allow  of  the  passage  of  missiles. 

1591  Garranfs  Art  of  Warn  302  That  not  one  of  the 


1697  DHYDKN  SKucid  IX.  711  Shoot  through  the  Loopholes, 
and  sharp  Jav'lins  throw.  1781  GIBBON  Dal  fs  F.  (1869)  1 1 1. 
Ixviii.  716  Incessant  volleys  were  securely  discharged  from 
the  loop-holes.  1805  SOUTHF.Y  Ballads  <J-  Met,:  7.  Poet. 


LOOPING. 

2.  A  similar  opening  to  look  through,  or  for  the 
admission  of  light  and  air. 

1591  PERCIVALI.  S/>.  Diet.,  Miradero,  a  watch  lower,  a 
loop  hole.  1606  HOLLAND  Siieton.,  Nero  xii,  His  manner 
was  to  beholde  them  . .  through  little  loope-holes.  1667 
MILTON  /•*.  /,.  LX.  mo  The  Indian  Herdsman,  .tends  his 
pasturing  Herds  At  Loopholes  cut  through  thickest  shade. 
1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  \\.  iv.  [1840)  92  Having  a  fair  loophole 
.  .from  a  broken  hole  in  the  tree.  1789  BRAND  Hist.  Ncw~ 
eastle  I.  175  This  passage,  .has  three  or  four  loup  holes  on 
each  side,  all  widening  gradually  inwards.  1828  P.  Cfs- 
NINGHAM  N.  S.  iVales  (ed.  3)  II.  291  Loop-holes  and  slides 
at  top  and  bottom  for  the  admission  of  air.  1848  ELIZA 
COOK  Cnrls  <<(•  Couplets  xvi.  16  The  callow  raven  tumbles, 
From  the  loop-hole  of  his  hiding.  1901  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  505 
Not  two  do/en  were  capable  of  duty  beyond  watching  be 
hind  loopholes. 

b.  fig,  (Cowper's  phrase  *  loopholes  of  retreat ' 
has  been  used  by  many  later  writers.) 

1784  COWPER  Task  iv,  88  'Tis  pleasant  through  the  loop 
holes  of  retreat  To  peep  at  such  a  world.  1853  Chr.  Re 
membrancer  Jan.  59  The  loop-holes  through  which  we  view 
the  household  manners  of  these  times  may  be  few  and  con 
tracted.  1879  (i.  MEREDITH  Egoist  xiii.  (1889*  117  Dim  a< 
the  loophole  was,  Clara  fixed  her  mind  on  it  till  it  gathered 
light. 

c.  (See  quot.) 

1842-59  C.wn.T  Archil.  Gloss,  s.v.  Loop,  A  loophole  is  a 
term  applied  to  the  vertical  series  of  doors  in  a  warehouse, 
-from  which  tliu  goods,  in  craning,  are  delivered  into  tlie 
warehouse. 

3.  fig.  An  outlet  or  means  of  escape.     Often  ap 
plied  to  an  ambiguity  or  omission  in  a  statute,  etc., 
which  affords  opportunity  for  evading  its  intention. 

[Pcrh.  after  Du.  loopgat,  in  which  the  first  element  is  the 
stem  of  hopen  to  run.) 

1663-4  MAKVELL  Corr.  \Vks.  1872-5  II.  143  It  would  be 
much  below  You  and  Me, ..to  have  such  loop-holes  in  Our 
souls,  and  to.. squeeze  Our  selves  through  our  own  words. 
1682  DKYDEN  Die.  of  Guise  Dram.  \Vks.  1725  V.  327  Their 
Loop-Hole  is  ready,  that  the  Ca;sar  here  spoken  of,  was  a 
private  Man.  a  1700  T.  HHOWN  Wits.  (1709)  IV.  v.  329 
Some  of  the  Doctor's  Counsel  has  found  out  a  Loop-hole 
for  him  in  the  Act.  1768  I-'OOIE  Devil  on  2  Sticks  i.  Wks. 
1799  II.  253  A  legal  loop-hole,  .for  a  rogue  now  and  then  to 
creep  through.  1807  JKFI-EKSOX  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  7;  What 
loop-hole  they  will  hud  in  the  case,  when  it  comes  to  trial, 
we  cannot  foresee.  1855  MACAUI.AY  Hist.  Eng.  xi.  III.  So 
The  Test  Act  . .  left  loopholes  through  which  schismatics 
sometimes  crept  into  civil  employments.  iBysSTUBBS  Const. 
f/ist.  II.  xvii,  518  Even  the  '  confirmatio  cartarum  '  had  left 
some  loopholes  which  the  king  was  far  too  astute  to  over 
look.  1888  ANNIE  S.  SWAN  Doris  Cheyne  iv.  70  Under  the 
guise  of  motherly  solicitude  . .  she  had  left  her  without  a 
loophole  of  escape. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  loop-hole  door ^  frame  \ 
loophole-HgJtted  adj. 

1855  Act  18  ifr  19  Viet.  c.  122  §  14  Loophole  frames  may 
be  fixed  within  one  inch  and  a  half  of  tbe  face  of  any 
external  wall.  1866  A*.  $•  Q.  3rd  Ser.  IX.  447/2  A  solidly 
constructed  stone  staircase  that  conducts  to  several  dark 
and  loophole-lighted  chambers.  1891  Daily  News  16  Nov. 
7/1,  I  broke  and  cut  a  board  from  one  of  the  loophole  doors. 

Loo'p-hole,  s/'.-  rare.  [f.  LOOP  j/;.1]  The 
aperture  of  a  loop. 

1812-16  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sci.  $  Art  I.  360  A  thread. . 
having  a  loop-hole  at  its  extremity.  In  tins  loop-hole  fix 
a  pin. 

Loo'p-hole,  v.  [f.  LOOP-HOLE  sb.^~\  trans.  To 
cut  loop-holes  in  the  walls  of;  to  provide  with 
loop-holes. 

1810  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desf.  (1838)  VI.  504  The  first 
[village]  is  loop-holed  and  there  is  an  abbatis  in  its  front. 
1827  SOUTHEY  Hist,  Penins.  War  II.  184  He  had  been 
advised  ..  to  have  the  houses  loop-holed.  1842  1.1  KX.  P. 
THOMPSON  Exerc.  III.  43  not<\  He  [Napoleon]  ..  lies  all 
night  in  sight  of  the  other  army  loop-holing  its  farm-houses. 
1842  ALISON  Hist.  Europe  (1849-50)  X.  Ixvi.  §  83.  196 
The  houses  adjoining  the  point  expected  to  be  breached 
were  loopholed.  1883  STEVENSON  Treas.  Jsl.  iv.  ^xvi,  A 
stout  log-house,  . .  loopholed  for  musketry  on  every  side. 

Hence  Loo'pholed///.  a.,  Loopholing  vbl.  sb. 

1664  BUTLER  Hud.  n.  i.  651  This  uneasy  loop-liol'd  jail,.. 
Cannot  but  put  y'on  mind  of  wedlock.  1870  Pall  Mall  G. 


Cffttt,   Mag.   Aug.   2 .  . 
river  was  the  village  of  Dubba  with  loopholed  houses  filled 
with  armed  men. 

Looping  flw'piij),  vbL  sb^-  [f  LOOP  £».*  +  -ING1.] 
The  action  of  LOOP  f.1,  in  various  senses. 


1480  Wardr.  Ace.  Ediv,  IV  (1830)  140  Corde  and  Hour  for 
liring  and  lowping  of  the  same  arras.  1856  TODD  &  BOW 
MAN  Phys.  Anat.  II.  81  Evidence  of  looping*,  .is  wanting. 
In  the  cochlea  of  the  bird,  however,  we  have  seen  at  one 


t  b.  Naut.  A  port-hole.  Also  (see  quot.  1769^. 
1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  ii.  7  They  fit  Loop-  \ 
holes  in  them  for  the  close  fights.  1632  J.  HAVWARD  tr. 
Jiiondi's  Kromena  40  Her  mast  and  loope-holes  gracefully 
adorned  with  banners,  and  flags  of  cloth  of  gold.  ^34-5 
HRERETON  Trav.  (Chetham  Soc.)  166  The  Waves  flashed 
into  the  Ship  at  the  loop-holes  at  the  stern.  1769  FALCONER 
Diet  Marine  (1780),  Loop-holes,  ..small  apertures. -in  the 
bulk-heads  and  other  parts  of  a  merchant  ship,  through 
which  the  small  arms  are  fired  on  an  enemy  who  boards  her. 
1867  in  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk. 


popularly  and  appropriately 
caterpillars  are  called  'loopers'. 

attrib.    1857  Abridgnt.  Specif.  Patents,  Sewing  etc.  (1871) 
27  Combining  this  needle  with  a  looping  apparatus. 

b.  concr.  Material  formed  into  loops;  loops  as 
a  trimming. 

1690  Loml.  Gas.  No.  2531/4  A  Red  Pye  Coat  with  black 
and  white  Looping. 

Looping  (.Iw-pig),  -vbl  sb?  [f.  LOOPZ^  +  -ING  V] 
The  running  together  of  ore  into  a  mass. 
1753  in  CHAMBERS  CycL  Supp.    1848  in  CRAIG. 

Looping  (l«'pin)'  ppl-  &•    U-  L°°p  v^  +  'ING  2-J 
That  forms  loops.     Looping- snail,  a  snail  of  the 

genus  Tmncatelfa. 
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LOOSE. 


1854  WOODWARD  Mollasca  n.  175  The  end  of  the  long 
rouble  is  also  frequently  applied,  as  by  the  Loo  ping-snails 
(Truncatelly),  and  used  to  assist  in  climbing.  1869  BLACK- 
WORE  Lorna  D.  \,  The  vale  is  spread  with  looping  waters. 

XiOOplet  (Iw'pleO.     [-LET.]     A  small  loop. 

1876  WHITNEY  Sights  fy  Ins.  xxxi.  301  A  little  magic 
looplet  opens  in  the  very  hills. 

Loopy  U»'pi),  a.    [f.  LOOP  s6.1  +  -Y.) 

1.  Full  of  loops;  characterized  by  loops. 

1856  DICKENS  Lett.  (1880*  I.  425  Many  a  hand  have  I  seen 
with  many  characteristics  of  beauty  in  it— some  loopy,  some 
dashy.  1885  W.  F.  CRAFTS  Sabb.for  Man  (ed.  7)  109  Such 
loopy  laws  net  no  one.  The  big  fish  break  them  and  the 
small  ones  creep  through.  1890  H.  M.  STANLEY  Darkest 
Africa  II.  xxviii.  236  It  is  a  loopy,,  .crooked  stream.  190* 
Westm.  Gaz.  19  June  3/2  A  loopy  sort  of  braid. 

2.  Sf.7  Crafty,  deceitful. 

1824  SCOTT  Rfdgatmtlet  c\i.  xx,  When  I  tauld  him  how 
this  loopy  lad,  Alan  Fairford,  had  served  me,  he  said  I 
might  bring  an  action  on  the  case. 

IiOOl*  (lu^j).  dial.  Forms :  a.  8  loore,  lure,  9 
loor,  lore,  lower.  £.  6  loue,  8  lough,  9  lo(o,  low. 
[Origin  and  correct  form  uncertain.]  Foot-rot. 

1587  MASCALL  Goi't.  Cattle,  Oxen  (1596)  77  The  loue  is  a 
disease  which  breedeth  in  the  clawes  of  a  beast,     ti  1723 
LISLE  Husb.  (1757)  296  Farmer  Elford  of  Upcern  in  Dorset 
shire  tells  me,  cows  will  be  so  sore  between  their  claws  that 
they  cannot  stand,  ..this  he  and  others  informed  me,  in  that 
country  was  called  the  loore.      1787  GROSE  Prov.   Gloss. , 
Lure,  a  sore  on  the  hoof  of  a  cow,  cured  by  cutting  it  cross- 
ways.  West.     1799  C.  COOKE  in  Beddoes  Contrib.  Phys.  fy 
Med.  Kntnvl.  393  The  lough,  swellings  of  the  udder,  and 
cow-pox.      1840  Jrnl.   K.  Agric.  Soc.   I.  in.  320  Another 
form  of  this  complaint  [foot-rot],  and  known  also  by  the 
names  of  foot-halt,  lore,  &c.  .  .  generally  proceeds   from 
a  strain  or  blow.     1848  Ibid.  IX.  u.  445  Foul  in  the  foot,  or 
Low.      1882   ARMATAGE   Cattle  213    Foul    in   the    Foot. — 
Paronychia  Bourn,  Loo   or  Low.      1883  Hanipsh.   Gloss.t 
f^ewer,  a  disease  in  the  feet  of  cattle.     1890  Clone.  Glo$s.t 
Loort  Loo,  Lo,  a  sore  on  a  cow's  hoof. 

Loor,  obs.  Sc.  f.  liefer  compar.  of  LTF.F  a.,  dear. 

1836  M.  MACKINTOSH  Cottagers  Dan.  39  Far  loor  in  a 
rape  I'd  see  him  hinging  As  'mong  heretics  I'd  hear  him 
singing. 

Loor,  obs.  form  of  LOWER  v, 

Loord,  variant  of  LOUKD  Obs. 

Loore,  obs.  form  of  LORE,  LURE. 

Loorequet,  variant  of  LOKIKKET. 

Loos,  Loosable,  obs.  ff.  LOSE,  Loss,  LOSABLE. 

Loose  U«s)»  sb.  Also  6  lose,  lowse,  7  lewse, 
8  louse,  [f.  LOOSE  v.  and  aJ] 

1.  Archery.  The  act  of  discharging  an  arrow. 

1519  HORMAN  Vttlg.  283  1),  Geue  a  smarte  lose  with  thyn 
arowe  and  thy  stryng.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531) 
160  b,  In  the  loose  of  the  stryng. .the.  .arowe  is  caryed  to 
the  marke.  1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  \\.  (Arb.)  146  An  other  I 
sawe  whiche,.. after  the  loose,  lyfted  vp  his  ryght  legge. 
1622  DR AVION  Poly-olb.  xxvi.  338  The  loose  gaue  such  a 
twang,  as  might  be  heard  a  myle.  1636  B.  JOXSON  Discov. 
(1641)  115  In  throwing  a  Dart,  or  lavelin,  wee  force  back 
our  armes,  to  make  our  loose  the  stronger.  1879  M.  & 
W.  H.  THOMPSON  Arthery  Hi.  22  The  loose  being  the  deli- 
cate  part  of  archery,  a  very  small  defect  in  the  archer's  gear 
will  materially  affect  the  smoothness  of  the  loose. 

fig-  X599  Warn.  Faire  Wont.  n.  394  The  only  mark  whereat 
foul  Murther  shot,  Just  in  the  loose  of  envious  eager  death, 
. .  Escap'd  the  arrow  aim'd  at  his  heart.  1599  B.  JOKSON  E?>» 
Man  out  of  Hum.  m.  iii,  Her  braine's  a  quiuer  of  iests,  and 
she  do's  dart  them  abroad  with  that  sweete  loose  and  iudiciall 
aime,  that  [etc.].  1703  DE  FOE  True-born  Rug.  Kxplan. 
Pref.  4  To  allow  me  a  Loose  at  the  Crimes  of  the  Guilty. 

f  2  The  conclusion  or  close  of  a  matter  ;  upshot, 
issue,  event.  At  (or  in}  the  (very)  loose',  at  the 
last  moment.  Obs. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  752  The  extreme  parts  of  time, 
extremtlie  formes  All  causes  to  the  purpose  of  his  speed  : 
And  often  at  the  vene  loose  decides   That,  which  long  pro- 
cesse  could  not  arbitrate.     1589  PUTTENHAM  E"g.  Pcesie  in. 
xvi.  (ArbJ  184  We  vse  to  say  marke  the  loose  of  a  thing  for 
marke  the  end  of  it.     1600  HOLLAND  Livy  x.  xxxv.  376  In 
the  verie  loose  and  retreat,  lather  than  in  the  combat  and 
medley,  they  found  that  many  mure  were  hurt  and  slain  of 
tueir  part.     Ibid.  xxn.  ix.  437  The  late  battell  ..  was  more 
joious  and  fortunat  in  the  loose  and  parting,  than  light  and 
easie  in  the  conflict  and  fighting.     1601  —  Pliny  II.  403 
A  smacke  it  [a  fountain]  hath  resembling  the  rust  of  yron, 
howheit  this  tast  is  not  perceiued  but  at  the  end  and  loose 
only.     1608  HP.  HALL  Epistles  \.  iii;  How  all  godless  plots, 
in  their  loose,   have  at  once  deceived,  shamed,  punished 
their  author.     1612  BACON  £ss.,  Cunning  (Arb.)  442  You 

.  shall  see  them  finde  out  pretty  looses  in  the  conclusion,  but 
are  no  wales  able  to  examine  or  debate  matters.  1647  SAN 
DERSON  Serin.  II.  209  The  unjust  steward  . .  resolveth  . .  to 
shew  his  master  a  trick  at  the  loose,  that  should  make 
amends  for  all,  and  do  his  whole  business. 

t  3.  A  state  or  condition  of  looseness,  laxity,  or 
unrestraint;  hence,  free  indulgence;  unrestr.uned 
action  or  feeling;  abandonment.  Chiefly  in  phr. 
At  (a  or  the)  loose  :  in  a  state  of  laxity  or  freedom  ; 
unrestrained,  unbridled,  lax.  To  take  a  loose  :  to 
give  oneself  up  to  indulgence.  Obs.  exc.  as  in  b. 

1593  '  P.  FOULFACR  '  Biicc/tus  Bountie  C,  After  these  came 
young  Cicero,  who,  fur  the  large  loose  that  lie  had  in  turn 
ing  downe  his  liquor,  was  called  Hicongius.  a  1626  W. 
SCLATER  2  Thess.  (1629)  86  Saint  Paul  stickes  not  to  impute 
demencie  to  seduced  Galathians. . .  In  his  loose,  imputes  no 
lesse  then  . .  madnesse  or  losse  of  wits  vnto  them.  1646  SIR 
T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  P.p.  v.  v.  240  Although  they  act  them 
selves  at  distance,  and  seem  to  be  at  loose;  yet  doe  they 
hold  a  continuity  with  their  Maker.  1657  Burtons  Diary 
(1828)  II.  43,  I  would  have  you  as  careful  in  penning  the 
clause  as  may  be,  but  not  wholly  to  leave  these  things  at  a 
loose.  1703  KOWE  /''air  Penit.  i.  i,  Melts  in  his  Arms,  and 


with  a  loose  she  loves.  1703  C.  LESLIE  m  S.  Parker  Etise- 
MMS'  10  Bks.  Eccl.  Hist.  p.  xvi,  From  all  this,  that  dreadful 
Loose  has  proceeded  of  Prophaneness,.  .which  we  now  see 
l>efore  our  Eyes.  1706  MARY  ASTELL  Reft.  Marriage  13  The 
Man  takes  a  loose  :  what  shou'd  hinder  him  ?  a  1734  NORTH 
Lives  (18261  III.  75  Such  looses  and  escapes  as  almost  all 
men  theie  [in  Tuikey]  are  more  or  less  guilty  of.  1760-72 
H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qua  1.  (i&xj)  IV*.  24  In  the  midst  of  all  his 
enjoyments,  of  a  loose  to  the  gratification  of  every  sensual 
desire. 

b.  To  give  a  loose  (occas.  give  loose]  to :  to  allow 
(a  person)  unrestrained  freedom  or  laxity;  to  give 
full  vent  to  (feelings,  etc.) ;  to  free  from  restraint. 
occas.  To  give  (a  horse)  the  rein. 

1685  DRVDEN  Horaces  Ode  i.  xxix.  21  Come,  give  thy 
Soul  a  loose,  and  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  poor.  1709 
STEELE  Tatier  No.  8  p  6  They  now  give  a  Loose  to  their 
Moan.  1712  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  327  p  n  The  Poets  have 
given  a  loose  to  their  Imaginations  in  the  Description  of 
Angels.  1735  SOMERVILLE  Chase  HI.  84  Now  give  a  Loose 
to  the  clean  gen'rous  Steed.  1752  FIELDING  Amelia  iv.  ix, 
Amelia's  inclinations,  when  she  gave  a  loose  to  them,  were 
pretty  eager  for  this  diversion.  1770  BURKE  Pres.  Discont, 
Sel.  Wks.  1897  I.  72  They  gave  themselves,  .a  full  loose  for 
all  manner  of  dissipation.  1823  SCOTT  Quentin  D.  xxviii, 
He  . .  gave  loose  . .  to  agitation,  which,  in  public,  he  had 
found  himself  able  to  suppress  so  successfully.  1858  THACKE 
RAY  Virgin*  (1879)  I.  391  The  little  boy.  .gave  a  loose  to  his 
innocent  tongue,  and  asked  many  questions.  1876  BANCROFT 
Hist.  U.  S.  VI.  xxxviii.  195  Were  I  to  indulge  my  present 
feelings,  and  give  loose  to  that  freedom  of  expression  which 
[etc.). 

t  4.  The  act  of  letting  go  or  parting  with  some 
thing.  Phrase,  a  cheerful  loose.  Obs. 

1615  S.  WARD  Coal  fr.  Altar  28  Without  zeale  the 
widowes  mites  are  no  better  then  the  rest ;  It  is  the  cheere- 
full  loose  [ed.  1627  lose],  that  doubleth  the  gift.  1667  J. 
HOWARD  All  Mistaken  HI.  (1672)  33  Ping.  I  must  run  with 
my  Breeches  in  My  hand,  my  Purge  visits  My  Bumgut 
so  intollerable  often.  Doct.  Now  Sir  for  a  Cheerful  Loose. 

f5.  The  action  of  getting  free,  the  fact  of  being 
set  free,  liberation,  release.  To  make  a  hose  from  : 
to  get  away  from  the  company  of.  Obs. 

1663  DRVDEN  Wild  Gallant  \.  ii,  I  must  make  a  loose 
from  her,  there's  no  other  way.  1672  —  Marr.  a.  la  Mode 
n.  i,  1  was  just  making  a  loose  from  Doralice,  to  pay  my 
respects  to  you.  a  1734  NORTH  Lires  (1826)  II.  177  After 
his  first  loose  from  the  university,  where  the  new  philosophy 
was  then  but  just  entering. 

•fr  6.  An  impetuous  course  or  rush.  Obs. 

1700  PRIOR  Cartncn  Sec.  217  The  fiery  Pegasus. .  runs  with 
an  unbounded  loose.  1735  SOMKRVILLE  Cluise  in.  150  Hah  ! 
yet  he  flies,  nor  yields  To  black  Despair.  But  one  Loose 
more,  and  all  His  Wiles  are  vain.  1737  BRACKEN  Farriery 
Impr.  (1757)  II.  148  It  is  running  a  Horse  in  Looses  or  in 
Pushes  that  makes  the  Sweat  come  out  best. 

7.   Comb, :  t  loose-giving. 

1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  52  b,  Isidore  saith  that  the  best  of 
it  [myrrh]  cummeth  by  resolution  and  loose-giving  within 
it-selfe.  [Isid.  Etym.  xvn.  viii.  4  Gutta  ejus  sponte  manans 
pretiosior  est.  ] 

Loose  Jws),  a.  and  adv.  Forms  :  3  (in  definite 
form),  5-7  lousse,  (also  8-9 dial.}  lowse,  (4  lo.s.s  , 
4-5  lause,  loos,  4,  6  lose,  4-7  lous,  4-8  louse, 
5  lawse,  5-6  lewse,  loce,  6  Sc.  lowis,  lowsz,  7 
iowsse,  5-  loose.  [ME.  Ids  (with  close  <?),  in 
north,  dial.  Ions,  a.  ON.  fyits-s,  laus-s  (Sw.  lbs% 
Da.  //r),^OE.  fcas  LEASE  a.:  q.v,  for  the  ulterior 
etymology.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Unbound,  unattached. 

For  to  break  loose,  cast  loose,  cut  loose,  let  loose,  shake 
loose,  turn  loose,  etc.,  see  the  verbs. 

a.  Of  living  beings  or  thejr  limbs :  Free  from 
bonds,  fetters,   or  physical  restraint.     Now  used 
only  in  implied  contrast  with  a  previous,  usual, 
or  desirable  state  of  confinement. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  13333  Quat  man  J?at  J>ou  lesess  o  band, 
Kor  lous  [Fair/,  lause,  Trin.  louse]  he  sal  in  heuen  stand. 
1303  R.  I'.RUNNE  Handl.  Synne  10581  So  fast  bey  neuer 
hym  bonde,  pat  lose  a  nojwr  tyme  |>ey  hym  fonde.  c  1375 
5V.  Leg.  Saints  xxix.  (Placidas)  0.76  pe  emperoure..com. 
mandit  his  men  ..  to  . .  bynd  ranie  m  a  place  . .  &  lyons  loss 
lat  to  j»aim  ga.  f  1386  CHAUCER  Reeve s  T.  218  This  Mtllere 
..boond  hire  hors,  it  sholde  nat  goon  loos.  —  Cook's  t'rol. 
28  For  in  thy  shoppe  is  many  a  flye  loos,  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  13190  He  denuert  me  lowse,  A  my  lefe  felow.  1526 
TINUALE  Matt,  xxvii.  17  Whether  wyll  ye  that  y  geve 
losse  vnto  you  [cf.  Luther  :  welchen,  soil  ick  citch  los  geben  f] 
barrabas  or  lesus  ?  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  x.  36  The  gentle 
Lady,  loose  at  randon  lefte.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  If.  i.  1.304 
You  are  afraid  if  you  see  the  Beare  loose,  are  you  not? 
1608  Burgk  Rec.  Glasgow  (1876)  I.  285  That  na  maner  of 
swyne  be  hadin  lows  within  this  bruche  or  burrow  ruidis. 
1672  DRVDEN  Cwtq.  Granada  \.  i,  When  fierce  Bulls  run 
loose  upon  the  Place.  1794  COWTKR  Fait /if.  Birti%  They 
sang  as  blithe  as  finches  sing  That  flutter  loose  on  golden 
wing.  z88s  OUIDA  Marewwa  I.  41  A  fine  long  time  he  [a 
bandit]  has  been  loose  on  these  hills.  1900  Speaker  29  Dec. 
340/2  Loose  horses,  blankets,  bags  and  helmets  littering  the 
road.  Mod.  He  struggled  until  he  got  one  hand  loose. 

b.  transf.  and _/?£•.,  e.g.  of  something  compared 
to  a  wild  animal.    Also  of  the  tongue  :  Not  '  tied ', 
free  to  speak,     f  To  have  one  s  feet  loose  :  to  be  at 
liberty  to  travel  (cf.  loose  footed  lody?^.). 

17*6  Wodroiv  Corr.  (1843)  III.  239  To  recover  this,,  .were 
my  feet  loose,  and  my  health  served  me,  I  would  willingly 
make  a  London  journey.  1781  COWPER  Conversat.  354  We 
sometimes  think  we  could  such  speech  produce  Much  to  the 
purpose,  if  our  tongues  were  loose.  1817  SHKLI.EY  To  W, 
Shelley  i.  7  The  winds  are  loose,  we  must  not  stay.  1879 
B.  TAYLOR.?/*/*/.  Gemt.  Lit.  115  Then  swords  are  drawn, 
and  murder  is  loose. 


.  c.  In  immaterial  sense:  Freed  from  an  engage 
ment,  obligation,  etc. ;  at  lil>erty.  Obs.  exc.  dial., 
e.g.  in  the  sense  'free  from  apprenticeship,  having 
completed  a  term  of  service*  (E.D.D.  s.v.  Lowse}. 

"553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  (1580)  50  The  seruitude  of  these 
twoo,  where  the  one  is  so  muche  beholding  and  bounde  to 
the  other,  that  neither  of  them  bothe  would  be  lose  though 
thei  might.  s«i6po  MOXIGOMKRIE  Misc. Poems xxi.zj  Quhen 
I  wes  lous,  at  libertie  I  lap ;  I  leugh  vhen  ladyis  spak  to 
me  of  love.  1608  ROWLANDS  Htttnors  Looking  Gl.  14  My 
friend  seeing  what  humours  haunt  a  wife,  If  he  were  loose 
would  lead  a  single  life.  1880  Antrim  ff  Dotvn  Gloss., 
Loose,  unoccupied.  '  I  want  to  see  the  mistress  when  she's 
loose '. 

td.  With  prep. :  free  from  or  of;  released  or 
d  isen  gaged  fro  in  ;  unattached /0.  Obs. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  iv.  pr.  vi.  106  (Camb.  MS.)  In  so 
moche  is  the  thing  moore  fre  and  laus  fro  destinye  as  it . . 
holdeth  hym  nere  to  thilke  centre  of  thinges.  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  10996  Philmen  the  fre  kyng,  ^at  he  in  fyst  hade, 
He  lete  to  be  large,  lause  of  his  hondes.  1456  SIR  G. 
HAVE  Law  Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  249  [He]  is  lousse  of  his 
promess,  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  i\V.  de  W.  1531)  28  Hauyng 
thy  herte  lose  from  all  worldly  pleasure,  a  1677  BARROW 
Serm.  Wks.  1716  III.  179  To  suppose  that  a  Gentleman  is 
loose  from  Business  is  a  great  mistake.  1695  ADDISON  Sir 
J.  Sowers  Misc.  Wks.  17^6  I.  5  If  yet  your  thoughts  are 
loose  from  State  Affairs.  1713  BERKELEY  Guardian  No.  3 
F  i  After  getting  loose  of  the  laws  which  confine  the  passions 
of  other  men.  1761  CHURCHILL  Rosciad  Poems  1763  I.  51 
Loose  to  Fame,  the  muse  more  simply  acts.  1784  COWPKR 
Task  v.  512  Her  champions  wear  their  hearts  So  loose  to 
private  duty,  that  [etc.].  1821  SCOTT  Pirate  xxxvi,  I  wish 
we  were  loose  from  him  [sc.  the  pirate  captor], 
fe.  Loosely  clad ;  iingirt;  naked.  Obs. 

1413  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  xlix,  Halflyng  louse  for  haste.  1555 
FDFN  Decades  56  They  are  excedynge  swyfte  of  foote  by 
reason  of  theyr  loose  goinge  from  theyr  chyldes  age.  1709 
PRIOR  Pallas  $  Venus  3  Venus,  loose  in  all  her  naked 
Charms. 

f.  Of  an  inanimate  thing :    Not  fastened  or  at 
tached  to  that  to  which  it  belongs  as  a  part  or 
appendage,  or  with  which  it  has  previously  been 
connected  ;  detached.     Phr.  to  come,  get  loose. 

a  1728  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Fossils  (1729)  L  u.  39  [A 
fossil]  found  loose  on  the  Side  of  a  pretty  high  Hill  near 
Stokesky.  1833  J.  HOLLAND  A/annf.  Metal  II.  276  These 
bolts  may  be.  .withdrawn,  either  by  means  of  a  loose  key  or 
a  stationary  handle  on  the  outside  of  the  door.  1856  KANK 
Arct.  Expl.  11.  xxJii.  233,  I  remember  once  a  sledge  went 
so  far  under  . .  that  the  boat  floated  loose.  Mod.  Some  of 
the  pages  have  come  loose.  It  would  be  n  ore  convenient  if 
the  volume  had  a  loose  index. 

g.  Not  joined  to  anything  else.     Of  a  chemical 
element :  Free,  uncombined. 

1828  HUTTON  Course  Math.  II.  75  When  a  loose  line  is 
measured,  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  measure  some 
other  line  that  will  determine  its  position.  1873  RALFE 
Phys.  Cheni.  178  Carbonic  acid  is  present  in  the  blood  in 
two  conditions;  viz.,  loose  and  stable. 

h.  Having  an  end  or  ends  hanging  free.  Also 
in  fig.  context.  (See  also  LOOSE  END.) 

1781  COWPER  Anti'ThelyphtJwra  102  The  marriage  bond 
has  lost  its  power  to  bind,  And  flutters  loose,  the  sport  of 
every  wind.  1820  SHELLEY  Sensit.  Plant  m.  68  Like  a 
murderer's  stake,  Where  rags  of  loose  flesh  yet  tremble  on 
high.  1870  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Gram.  Assent  n.  viii.  277  As  to 
Logic,  its  chain  of  conclusions  hangs  loose  at  both  ends. 

i.  Not  bound  together  ;  not  forming  a  bundle  or 
package ;  not  tied  up  or  secured. 

1488  In-v.  R.  Wardrobes  (1815)  4  Fund  in  the  maist  of  the 
said  cofleris  lous  &  put  in  na  thing  bot  liand  within  the  said 
coffyr[is]  570  rois  iiobilis.  1596  SI-F.NSKR  i'rothafainion  22 
With  goodly  greenish  locks,  all  loose  untyde.  1597  SHAKS. 
Lovers  Coutpl.  29  Her  haire  nor  loose  nor  ti'd  in  forma) I 
plat.  1634  SIR  T.  HKRHF.RT  Trav.  159  Who  compiled  the 
Alcoran  out  of  Mahomets  loose  paper.  1668  DRVDEN  Dram. 
Poesie  Ep.  Ded.,  As  I  was  lately  reviewing  my  loose  papers, 
amongst  the  rest  I  found  this  Essay.  1781  COWPKR  Charity 
176  Loose  fly  his  forelock  and  his  ample  mane.  1818  SHEL 
LEY  Rosalind  <y  Helen  7  Thy  loose  hair  in  the  light  wind 
flying.  1840  BROWNING  Sordello  n.  194  This  calm  corpse 
with  the  loo>e  flowers  in  his  hand.  1850  HANNAV  Singleton 
Fontenoy  I.  i.  vi.^7  I  ins  ting  the  loose  cash  in  their  pockets. 
1888  F.  HUME  Mad.  Midas  i.  ii,  Slivers  had  pushed  all  the 
scrip  and  loose  papers  away. 

j.  In  immaterial  sense:  Unconnected  ;  rambling; 
disconnected,  detached,  stray,  random.  ?  Now  rare. 

1681  DHYDF.S  Span.  Friar  Ep.  Ded.  A  2  b,  I .  .am  as  much 
asham'd  to  put  a  loose  indigested  Piny  upon  the  Publick. 
1705  STANHOPE  Paraphr.  II.  256  These  would  check  all  our 
loose  Wanderings.  1710  STEELE  Tatlcr  No.  215  P  2  These 
are  but  loose  Hints  of  the  Disturbances  in  humane  Society, 
of  which  there  is  yet  no  Remedy.  1739  Hi  MK  Hum.  Nature 
i.  iv.  11874)  1-  3I9  Were  ideas  entirely  loose  and  unconnected, 
chance  alone  wou'd  join  them.  1741  WATTS  linprov.  Mind  \. 
xvii.  Wks.  1753  V.  279  Vario  will  spend  whole  mornings  in 
running  over  loo-^e  and  unconnected  pages.  1783  BURKE  AV/. 
Affairs  India  Wks.  XI.  307  He  gives  various  loose  conjec 
tures  concerning  the  motive  tothtm.  1871  CARI.YLE  in  Mrs. 
Carlyie's  Lett.  I.  247  Some  real  scholarship,  a  good  deal  of 
loose  information. 

k.  Free  for  disposal;  unattached,  unappropriated, 
unoccupied.  Obs.  exc.  in  some  jocular  expiessions. 
t  Loose  shot',  marksmen  not  attached  to  a  company. 
Loose  card  (see  quot.  1763  '). 

1479  Bury  Wilts  (Camden)  51,  I  will  that  the  seid  priste 
be  founde  the  residue  of  the  seid  vij  yeers  w1  my  loose  godes. 
Ibid.  52  My  executors  pesably  to  ocupye  my  loose  goodes, 
1590  SIR  J.  SMYTH  Disc.  Cone.  Weapons  17  Mosuuettiers.. 
are  not  to  be  imployed  as  loose  shot  in  skirmishes.  1613 
SHAKS.  Hen.  VII/t  v.  iv.  59  A  File  of  Boyes,  ,.  loose 
shot.  .1633  T.  STAFFORD  Pac.  Hib.  \\.  xxi.  (1810)  418  The 
Enemy  thereupon  put  out  some  of  their  loose  Shot  from  their 


LOOSE. 

battle,  and  entertayned  the  fight.     1759  HUME  Hist.  F.ng.    \ 
11806)  III.  708  Such  as  could  render  themselves  agreeable  to    , 
him  in  his  loose  hours.     1763  HOVLK  \Vlust  82  Loose  Card, 
Means  a  Card  in  a  Hand  that  is  of  no  Value,  and  consequently 
the  properest  to  throw  away.      1763  JOHNSON  Let.   to  G. 
Sirahan   16  Apr.    in  Bmwcll.  \  hope  you  read.. at  loose    I 
hours,  other  books.     1821  SHELLEY  rnmieth.  Unit.  iv.  154 
In  the  void's  loose  field.     1839  I.  TAYLOR  Ancient  Chr.  I. 
iv.  465  A  devout  and  wealthy  layman  resolves  to  spend  a 
loose  five  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  on  sacred  architec 
ture.      1900  Daily  News  30  Mar.  3/3  With  a  handful  of 
hastily  levied  farmers, . .  aided  by  the '  loose  talent '  of  Europe. 

2.  Not  rigidly  or  securely  attached  or  fixed  in 
place ;  ready  to  move  in  or  come  apart  from  the    i 
body  to  which  it  is  joined  or  on  which  it  rests. 

For  loose  in  the  ha/1,  in  the  hilt(s,  to  have  a  scmu  or  a  tile 
loose,  a.  loose  pin,  slate,  see  the  sbs. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  228  Heo  bid  ikest  sone  adun,  ase  be  leste 
[MS.  T.  lowse,  MS.  C.  lousse]  ston  is  from  l>e  tures  coppe. 
c  1380  Wvct.lK  St-rtti.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  70  [>ei  wolen  be  louse  in 
us  as  nailes  in  a  tree.  1479  1m:  in  1'aston  Lett.  III.  273, 
j.  candilstjkke  with  a  lous  sokelt.  1530  PALSGR.  700/2, 
I  shake,  as  a  tothe  in  ones  heed  that  is  lose,  a  1548  HALL 
Chron.,  Hen.  I-'//!  58  Spangels.  .set  on  Crymosyn  satten 
lose  and  not  fastened.  1568  GRAFION  Chron.  1.  27  Mosts 
.  .whose  eyes  were  never  dimme,  nor  his  Teeth  loose.  1613 
SHAKS.  Hen.  ('///,  iv.  i.  75  Hats,  Cloakes  . .  flew  vp,  and 
had  their  Faces  Bin  loose,  this  day  they  had  beene  lost. 
1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag,  I.  19  We  are  within  shot ;  let 
all  our  Guns  be  loose.  1724  LtE  FOK  Menr.  Cavalier  (1840! 
97  His  bridge  was  only  loose  planks.  1784  Cowl'ER  Task 
l.  194  Rills  . .  chiming  as  they  fall  Upon  loose  pebbles. 
1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  1074  The  said  sheaves  or  pulleys  are 
connected  by  a  crown  or  centre  wheel  D,  loose  upon  b,  b. 
1842  C.  HODGE  \Vay  of  Life  ill.  ii.  78  Louse  matter  flies  off 
from  revolving  bodies.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  n.  xi.  292,  I 
sent  Simond  to  the  top  to  remove  the  looser  stones. 
b.  Of  dye  :  Not  fast,  fugitive. 

1844  G.  DODD  Textile  Maniif.  II.  72  A  'loose'  colour., 
easily  washed  out  from  those  parts. 

fc.  Of  the  eyes:  Not  fixed,  roving.   Obs. 

1603  DEKKER  Grissil  (Shaks.  Soc.)  7  Their  loose  eyes  tell 
That  in  their  bosoms  wantonness  doth  dwell.  175*  H. 
WAI.I-OLK  Lett.  (1846)  II.  581  Prince  Edward  is  a  very  plain 
boy,  with  strange  loose  eyes. 

d.  Of  a  cough :  Producing  expectoration  with 
little  difficulty ;  not  '  fast '  or  '  tight '. 

1833  Cycl.  1'ract.  Mcd.  I.  316/2  Tightness  across  the  chest, 
which  yields  as  the  cough  becomes  loose. 

3.  Of  strings,  reins,  the  skin,  etc. :    Not  tightly 
drawn  or  stretched;  slack,  relaxed,      ll'ilk  a  loose 
rein  (fig.) :  slackly,  indulgently,  without  rigour. 

1:1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  907  His  gurdelle  ..  be 
it  strayt  or  lewse.  1553  EDEN  Treat.  .\'cnv  ln,l.  lArb.) 
37  Neyther  haue  they  theyr  bellies  wrimpeled  or  loose. 
1565  COOPER  Thesaurus  s.v.  Laxits,  Fnncs  la.\-i, .  .Cordes 
lewse  or  vnbounde.  1634  MILTON  Counts  292  What  time 
the  labour'd  Oxe  In  his  loose  traces  from  the  furrow  came. 
1718  JACOB  Compel.  Sportsman  50  His  [sc.  a  Greyhound's] 
Neck  long,  . .  with  a  loose  and  hanging  Weasan.  1775 
BURKE  Sp.  Cone.  Amer.  Sel.  Wks.  1897  I.  184  The  Sultan 
. .  governs  with  a  loose  rein,  that  he  may  govern  at  all.  1799 
M.  UNOERWooD.0w.tVi/AMv/  (ed.  4!  II.  61  Some  such  appli 
cation  as  the  following  will  soon  brace  the  loose  gums.  1819 
SHEI.LEY  Ctiui  IV.  ill.  17  My  knife  Touched  the  loo^e 
wrinkled  throat. 

b.  Of  clothes:  Not  clinging  close  tothe  figure; 
loosely-fitting. 

\sf>*  Extracts  A  herd.  Reg.  (18441  I.  24  The  saide  Dauysall 
cum  bar  fute,  with  his  gowne  louse.  1596  SHAKS.  i  lien,  ii  , 
ill.  iii.  4  My  skinne  hangsabout  me  like  an  olde  Ladies  loose 
Gowne.  1606  HOLLAND  .S"//c/0«.  147  Veiled  all  over  in  a  lonse 
mantle  of  fine  Sendall.  1680  OrWAY  Orphan  II.  iv,  Thy 
garments  flowing  loose.  1727-46  THOMSON  Summer  lag* 


Rob'd  in  loose  array,  she  came  to  bathe  Her  fervent  limbs. 
1859  W.  J.  HOGE  ISlind Bartiiueiis  vi.  115  Bartimeus., '  cast 
away  his  garment ',  his  loose  upper  robe.  1901  Speaker 
17  Aug.  ^48/1  Men  in  loose  flannel  jackets  sang  old  songs. 
fig.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  v.  ii.  21  Now  do's  he  feele  his 
Title  Hang  loose  about  him,  like  a  Giants  Robe  Vpon  a 
dwarfish  Theefe. 

c.  Of  the  joints:  Slack,  relaxed  from  weakness. 
Also,  of  a  person's  '  build ' :  Ungainly,  looking  un- 
suited  for  brisk  movement. 

1848  DICKENS  llombey  ii,  He  was  a  strong,  loose,  round- 
shouldered,  shuffling  shaggy  fellow,  on  whom  his  clothes 
sat  negligently.  1893  STEVENSON  Catriona  66  My  eyes 
besides  were  still  troubled,  and  my  knees  loose  under  me. 

4.  Not  close  or  compact  in  arrangement  or  struc 
ture,  a.  gen.  Used  e.g.  of  earth  or  soil:  Having 
the  particies  free  to  move  among  themselves.  Of 
a  fabric  or  tissue  or  its  texture :  Having  spaces 
between  the  threads. 

1-1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  n.  nietr.  iv.  30  (Camb.  MS.)  The 
luvse  [ed.  1532  lose)  sandes  refused  to  beren  theheuy  wyhle. 
1577  B.  GOOGE  /Icrcsliach's  lltisl:  (1586)  44  You  must  be 
ware,  that  whyle  the  ground  is  loose  and  soft,  you  let  not  in 
the  water.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  %  Jill.  v.  iii.  6  So  shall  no  foot 
vpon  theChurchyard  tread,  Being  loose, vnfirmewithdigging 
vp  of  Graues.  1603  OWEN  rembrokeshirc  (1891)  73  This 
Marie.. is  to  be  cast  on  baren  lowse  and  drie  land.  1626 
BACON  Syhia  §  34  The  Ashes  with  Aire  between,  lie  looser; 
and  with  Water,  closer.  1726  LEOSI  Albertis  A  rchit.  I.  40/1 
A  loose  soft  Mud.  1822-34  Goods  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  50 
A  current  of  blood  superfluous  in  quantity  hut  loose  and 
unelaborate  in  crasis.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric. 
(ed.  4)  II.  38  It  is  a  common  custom  to  lay  a  quantity  of 
loose  earth  of  some  kind  over  the  yard. 

b.  Of  array  or  order  of  men  :    Not  dense  or 

serried. 

ttpR.Joluuox'sKuifd.&Cmami.n.srt  In  their  marches 
ill  loose  troopes,  they  are  billeted  in  the  next  houses  at  the 
countries  charges.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  n.  887  With  Horse 
and  Chariots  rankt  in  loose  array.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg. 
Georg.  n.  374  Extend  thy  loose  Battalions  largely  wide. 
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1744  OZFI.I.  tr.  Brantontes  Sf>.  Rhodomontaties  193  They 
began  to  break  their  Older,  and  retir'd  in  a  very  loose 
Manner.  1777  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Amer.  v.  Wks.  1813  II.  122 
They  repelled,  with  little  danger,  the  loose  assault  of  the 
Mexicans.  1818  SHELLEY  Rev.  Islam  vi.  vji,  The  loose 
array  Of  horsemen  o'er  the  wide  fields  murdering  sweep. 

c.  Bot,  -  LAX  a.  3  b.     Also  ^see  quots.  1814-30 
and  1839). 

1776  J.  LiiE  Introd.  Bat.  Explan.  Terms  78  Laxits,  loose, 
easily  1>ent.  1776-96  WITHEKING  Brit.  llants  (ed.  3)  IV. 
290  Gills  loose.  1787  tr.  Linnxits1  Fam.  Plants  I.  63  The 
leaflets  longer  than  the  floret,  loose,  permanent.  1814-30 
Edinb.  Encycl.  IV.  40  '2  Leaves  . ,  Loo*e,  (solutuw]  a  cylin 
drical  or  tubulate  leaf,  which  is  loosely  attached  toils  stem. 
1839  LIN DI. ICY  Introd.  Bot.  (ed.  3'  472  Loose  \la.\'it$} ',  of  a  soft 
cellular  texture,  as  the  pith  of  most  plants.  Ibid.qyz  Loose 
\.laxns]\  when  the  parts  are  distant  from  each  other,  with 
an  open  light  kind  of  arrangement ;  as  the  panicle  among 
the  other  kinds  of  inflorescence. 

d.  Occurring  in  book-names  of  certain  plants  of 
a  straggling  habit  (see  quots.). 

1837  MACGILUVRAY  Withering s  Brit.   Plants  (ed.  4)  71 
Loose  Panick-grass.     1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower.  Pt.  VI.  38    ! 
Loose  Pendulous  Sedge. 

6,  Of  handwriting:  Not  compact,  straggling. 

1711  HKAKNE  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  105  [A  transcript] 
wc'1  is  written  in  a  pretty  large  and  loose  Hand,  1866  SKEAT 
Mclitsine  iK.E.T.S.)  Pref.  i/wiV.),  It  is  written,  .in  a  clear  but 
somewhat  loo.se  handwriting. 

f.  Applied  to  exercise  or  play  in  which  those 
engaged  are  not  close  together  or  in  which  there  is 
free  movement  of  some  kind.  (See  also  quots.  1897 
and  cf.  B.  2.) 

1802  C.  JAMKS  Aft/if.  Diet.,  s.  v.  Loot.cn,  The  lock  step 
was  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  mis 
chievous  effects  of  loose  marching.  1833  Regul.  htstr. 
Cavalry  I.  146  The  loose  play,  or  independent  practice, 
should  first  be  attempted  at  a  walk.  1897  Encycl.  Sport  I. 
253/2  Loose  croquet,  the  striking  of  the  player's  ball  when 
both  are  set  together,  without  putting  one's  foot  upon  it. 
Ibid.  144/2  (Broadsword),  Loose  play,  a  contest  in  which  the 
combatants  deliver  strokes  and  effect  parries,  not  in  any 
regular  sequence,  but  as  they  think  each  may  be  most  effec 
tive.  1899  SHKARMAN  in  Football  (Uadm.  Ltbr.)  195  The 
real  feature  of  the  loose  game,  .was  the  additional  importance 
it  gave  to  the  three-quarter  back. 

5.  Wanting  in  rttcntiveness  or  power  of  restraint. 
1390  (low UK  Ci'uf.  I.  131  His  lose  tunge  he  mot  restreisne. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  in,  iii.  416  There  are  a  kimle  of  men,  So 
loose  of  Soule,  that  in  their  .sleepes  will  mutter  Their  AffJayrcs. 
1613  —  Hen,  £"///,  u.  i.  127  Where  yon  are  liberall  of 
your  loues  and  Councels,  lie  sure  you  be  not  loose.  1865 
CAKLYLK  1'rcdk.  (/'/.  vn.  iv.  (1872)  1 1,  283  A  rash  young  fool ; 
carries  a  loose  tongue. 

b.  Of  the  bowels :  Relaxed.  Also  said  of  the 
person. 

1508  KENNEDY  Elythig  TO.  I > unbar  484  A  rottyn  crok. 
louse  of  the  dok.  1594  J.  DICKENSON  Ari&bas  (1878'  56 
The  brats  of  Usurers  should  be  alwales  siche  of  the  loose 
disease,  neuer  able  to  holde  anything  long.  1671  H.  M. 
tr.  Eras'ti.  Colloq.  g,  I  have  more  need  to  stay  it's  loose 
ness,  for  my  belly  is  too  loose.  1707  FI.OVER  Physic.  Pulse- 
M'atch  xxl.  (1710)  154  To  keep  the  Body  loose  is  very  bene 
ficial,  but  much  Purging  . .  Is  very  injurious.  1783  I.  C. 

!  SMYTH  in  bled.  Commnn.  I.  202  It  ..  gave  her  two  loose 
stools.  1879  J.  M.  DUNCAN  Dis.  ll-'om.  xiv.  (iSSg1  95  The 

1  patient  tells  you  that  her  bowels  are  always  either  very 
constipated  or  very  loose — implying  by  looseness  rather 
frequency  of  motions  than  thinness  or  liquidity  of  the  stools. 

6.  Of  qualities,  actions,  statements,   ideas,  etc. : 
Not  rigid,  strict,  correct,  or  careful ;    marked   by 
inaccurate  or  careless  thought  or  speech;  hence, 
inexact,  indefinite,  indeterminate,  vague. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  fy  Cr.  in.  iii.  41  Lay  negligent  and  loose 
regard  vpon  him.  i6zz  BACON  Holy  War  Misc.  Wks.  (1629) 
114  It  is  but  a  loose  Tiling  tospeakeof  Possibilities,  without 
the  Particular  Designes.  1649  MILTON  Eikon.  Pref.,  The 
loose  and  negligent  curiosity  of  those  who  took  upon  them 
to  adorn  this  Booke.  1631  HOIIBKS  Leviatk.  in.  xxxvi.  226 
Prophets,  .at  Delphi,  .of  whose  loose  words  a  sense  might 
be  made  to  fit  any  event.  1711  STEELK  S/bct.  No.  188  P  i 
It  is  an  Argument  of  a  loose  and  ungpverned  Mind  to  be 
affected  with  the  promiscuous  Approbation  of  the  Generality 
of  Mankind.  1752  HI'MK  Pol.  Disc.  x.  216.  No  attention 
ought  ever  to  be  given  to  such  loose.exaggerated  calculations. 
1790  PALEY  Horx  Paul.  i.  3  We  have  only  loose  tradition  and 
reports  to  go  by.  1839  I.  TAYLOR  Anc.  Chr.  I.  iii.  173  Not 

:  merely  a  loose  resemblance  but  a  close  analogy.  1844 
LiNGARD  Anglo-Sax.  Ch.  (1858)  I.  App.  A.  317  The  IOOM: 
and  indefinite  word  int.-rta,  or  in  the  meanwhile.  1895 

;  R.  L.  DOUGLAS  in  Bookman  Oct.  23/1  His  style  is.. free 
from  that  loose  rhetoric  which  is  so  wearisome  to  the  reader 
who  loves  history  for  its  own  sake. 

b.  Of  literary  productions,  style,  etc. 

1638  BAKER  tr.  Ba fane's  Lett.  (vol.  III.)  31  This  kind  of 

writing  is  rather  a  loose  poetry,  than  a  regular  Prose.    1687 

MIEGE  Gt.  Fr.  Diet,  n,  A  loose  Discourse,  that  does  not 

hang  together,  discours  qiti  nest  pas  hien  lie.    1709  FKI.TON 


LOOSE. 

1603  Contn.  Adv.  Don  St'/'astian  in  Hart.  Misc.  (1810)  V, 
468,  1  hold  it  no  policy  to  deliver  it  [a  letter]  her;  consider 
ing  it  as  a  loose  adventure,  in  such  dangers,  to  trust  a 
woman.  1645  RUTHERFORD  Tryal  <v  Tri.  Faith  (1845)  So 
We  make  loose  bargains  in  the  behalf  of  our  Souls.  1687 
MIEGE  Gt.  Fr.  Diet,  n,  To  be  in  a  loose  (or  unsettled)  Con 
dition,  >?  avoir  point  (C  Etablisseiitcnt. 

e.  Cricket.  Of  bowling :    Wanting  in  accuracy 
of  pitch.     Of  fielding,  etc. :  Careless,  slack. 

1859  All  Year  Roumi  No.  13.  306  The  Joose  balls  we  hit 
for  fours  and  fives;  the  good  ones  we  put  away  for  singles. 
1877  Box  Hug.  Game  Cricket  454  Loose,  this  adjective  is 
frequently  applied  to  hatting,  bowling,  and  fielding  too. 
1884  Lillyiuhite's  Cricket  Ann.  103  P.  M.  Lucas  punishes 
loose  bowling  severely. 

f.  colhtj.  Of  an   appointed  time:    Not  strictly 
adhered  to. 

1892  SIR  H.  MAXWKLL  Mcridiana  45  Breakfast  is  not  on 
the  table  till  a  loose  ten. 

7.  Of  persons,  their  habits,  writings,  etc.  :  Free 
from  moral  restraint ;  lax  in  principle,  conduct,  or 
speech ;  chiefly  in  narrower  sense,  unchaste,  wanton, 
dissolute,  immoral. 

£1470  HENRVSON  Mor.  Fab.  HI.  (Cock  ff  f'a.r)  xx,  He  was 
sa  lous,  and  sa  lecherous,  a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pit^cotlie) 
Chron.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  107  He  had  ane  lous  man  with 
him  in  hiscompanie  callit  Makgregonr  quhilk  he  suspectit 
gif  oily  thing  war  in  missing  it  wald  be  found  of  tymes 
throw  his  handis.  1588  GREENE  Periittedes  43  By  being 
lose  in  my  loues,. .to  disparage  mine  honour.  1588  SHAKS. 
L.  L.  L.  v. ii.  776.  1591  PERCIVAI.L  Sp.  Diet.,  AttlOHfebado, 
..a  loose  liuer.  1650  BAXTER  Suints*  R.  I.  vii.  (1662)  104 
Now  every  old  companion  and  every  loose-fellow  is  putting 
up  the  finger.  1660  PKPVS  Diary  9  Oct.,  I  find  him  to  be 
a  merry  fellow  and  pretty  good  natured,  and  sings  very 
loose  songs.  1683  TKVON  Way  to  Health  xix.  (1697)  428 
The  Spermatick  Vessels,  whence  proceed  wanton  Desires, 
and  loose  Imaginations.  1700  DKYDEN  Pref.  Fables  Wks. 
(Globe)  502,  I  am  sensible.. of  the  scandal  I  have  given  by 
my  loose  writings.  1722  DE  Foi:  Col.  Jack  (1840)  170  He 
had  led  a  loose  life,  a  1770  JORTIN  Serin.  (1771'  IV.  i.  5  The 
Pagans  though  loose  enough  in  other  points  of  duty.  1784 
COWPBR  Task  ii.  378  Loose  in  morals,  and  in  manners  vain. 
1849  MACAULAY  Hist,  Kug.  vi.  II.  118  He  was  a  loose  and 
profane  man.  1879  K.  W.  FARRAR  St.  1'artl  (18831  675  Tlle 
leading  hierarchs  resembled  the  loosest  of  the  Avignon 
cardinals. 

8.  Applied  to  a  stable  in  which  animals  are  kept 
'  loose '  (sense  I  a)  or  without  being  fastened  np. 
So  also  loose  tax  (see  llux  sb:-  121. 

1813  Sporting  Mag.  XLI 1.  54  The  reader  will  have  noticed 
myfrequent  \\arm  recommendations  of  the  loose  stable.  1833 
LOUDON  Encycl.  Cottage  A  re/tit.  §  1091  The  stables, loose- 
house  (stable  or  place  for  a  sick  horse.  -&c.),.  .to  be  neatly 
causewayed.  1839  GREENWOOD  Hints  Horsemanship  (1861) 
128  A  horse  should  have  a  loose  standing  if  possible;  if  he 
must  be  tied  in  a  stall  it  should  be  fiat.  1849  THACKERAY 
I'etictennis  Ixxv,  Gentlemen  hunting  with  the  . .  hounds  will 
find  excellent  .Stabling  and  loose  boxes  for  hor-es  at  the 
•  Clavering  Arms '.  1871  M.  COLLINS  Mr,/.  ,y  Mcrch.  1 .  ii.  S<) 
Loose  boxes  for  no  end  of  horses. 

9.  In  certain  specialized  collocations:  loose  fall 
Whaling  (see  FAI  L  sb.'A) ;    loose  fish,   (a)  folloi/. 
a  person  of  irregular  habits  ;  f  (b)  a  common  pro 
stitute  ;    (c)  (see  quot.   1 864'  ;    (d)  Whaling  (.see 
quot.  1883);  f  loose  hand  =  LOOSE  END,  in  phr. 
at  the  loose  hand;    loose  ice   (see  quot.    1^35^; 
loose   pulley,  'a  pulley  running  loosely  on  the 
shaft,  and  receiving  the  belt  from  the  fast  pulley 
when  the  shaft  is  to   be   disconnected    from   the 
motor'  (Knight  Diet.  Alech^;  also  fast  and  loose 
pulley  (see  FAST  a.  n) ;  t  loose  work,  a  kind  of 
embroidery   in   which    certain    parts    (.e.g.   those 
representing  leaves  of  trees)  are  left  free  to  move. 

1809  MAI. KIN  Gil  Bias  vn.  vii,  Girls  in  a  servile  condition 
of  life,  or  those  unfortunate  "loose  fish  who  are  game  for 
every  sportsman.  1827  EGAN  Anted.  Turf  72  A  game  known 
among  the  loose  fish  who  frequent  races.. by  the  name  of 
'  the  thimble-rig  '.  1864  Sat.  Rev.  July  84/1  That  peculiar 
variety  of  Parliamentary  species  known  as  'an  outsider  or 
'  a  loose  fish,'  but  described  by  itself  under  the  more  flattering 
title  of  'an  independent  member'.  1883  CLARK  RUSSELL 
Sailors'  Lang.,  Loose-fish,  a  whaling  term  signifying  that 
the  whale  is  fair  game  for  anybody  who  can  catch  it.  a  1734 
NORTH  Lives  (^  1,1)  n  He  was  weary  of  being  at  the  "loose 


slructed  as  to  be  noticeably  loose.     1884  CHURCH  Bacon  i 
215  Nothing  can  be  more  loose  than  the  structure  of  the 
essays. 

c.  Qualifying  an  agent-noun. 

a  1568  \SCHAM  Scholcm.  (Arb.)  1 16  Colde,  lowse,  and  rough 
writers.  1847  L.  HUNT  Men,  ll'omcu  f,  B.  II.  i.  3  Lady 
Dorset  was  accounted  a  loose  speaker.  1863  LIGHTFOOT 
Calatians  (1874)  120  No  stress  can  be  laid  on  the  casual 
statement  of  a  writer  so  loose  and  so  ignorant  of  Greek. 
1875  WHITNEY  Life  La/if,  ii.  29  We  are  loose  thinkers  and 
loose  talkers.  1902  Blackiu.  M«g.  May  590/2  Here  too  are 
traps  for  the  loose  rider. 

f  d.  Of  conditions,  undertakings,  engagements : 
i    Lacking  security,  unsettled.   Ol>s. 
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land  as  to  company.  1774  C.  J.  PHIPPS  Voy.  N.  I-ole  38  At 
jne  in  the  afternoon,  being  still  amongst  the  Moose  ice.  1833 
SIR  J.  RossA'arr.  z»rf  I'oy.  Explan.  Terms  p.  xv,  Loose  ice, 
a  number  of  pieces  of  ke  near  each  other,  but  through 
which  the  ship  can  make  way.  1823  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat. 
Mechanic  382  A  strap  passing  fiom  a  drum  over  a  *fast  and 
loose  pulley.  1873  J.  RICHARDS  H'ood-'<i>orkinf  Factories, 
62  Loose  pulleys  will  give  trouble  now  and  then,  no  matter 
how  well  they  are  fitted,  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  I'll  I 
58  b  Velvet,  covered  all  over  » ith  braunches  of  hony  suckels 
offyne  flat  gold  of  dammaske,  of 'lose  worke,  every  lefe  of 
the  braunche  moving.  1577  87  HoLiNSHEoC/ira/l.  111.844/2 
A  curious  lose  worke  of  veluet  imbrodered  with  gold. 

1O.  Comb.  a.  In  concord  with  sbs.,  forming  ad 
jectival  combs.,  as  loose-needle,  loose-wrist. 

1866  Athenxuin  No.  1997.  178/3  Loose-wrist  practice  [in 
pianoforte-playing]  is  a  most  excellent  thing.  i883GRESl.EY 
Glass  Coal  Mining,  Dialling,  the  operation  of  making  a 
survey  with  the  dial.  There  are  two  ways  of  using  the 
instrument,  known  as  loose  needle  and  fast  needle  dialling. 
b.  with  pples.,/w«  being  used  as  a  complement, 
as  loose-broke,  -hanging,  -hang,  -let,  -lying ttip. 

1807  J.  KARLOW  Columb.  v.  203  His  troops  press  forward 
like  a  "loose-broke  flood.  1398  MARSTON  Sea.  Villanic  n. 
vii  F  6,  Her  *loose-lianging  gowne  For  her  loose  lying 
body.  1851  LONGF.  GolH.  Leg.  III.  Street  in  Strasburg, 
What  news  do  you  bring  with  your  loose-hanging  rein? 
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1625  K.  LONG  tr.  Barclay's  AWUJS  ii.  xx.  1  13  The  "Moose- 
hung  banners.  1872  A.  ui%  VEKE  Leg.  .SV.  i'atn\k,  St.  /'. 
fy  Armagh  Cath.,  With  tangled  locks  and  loose-hung 
battle-axe  Ran  the  wild  kerne.  1870  SWINBURNE  Ess.  <y 
Stud.  (1875)  261  Effeminate  in  build,  loose-hung,  weak  of 
eye  and  foot.  1601  Mary  Mngd.  Lawnf.  vi.  xxvi.  (Fuller 
Worthies  Miscell.  II.),  My*loose-let  soule.  1814  SOUTH  F.V 
Roderick  Poet.  Wks.  1838  IX.  53  Soon  they  scoop'd  Amid 
Moose-lying  sand  a  hasty  grave. 

C.  parasynthetic  adjs.,  as  loose  --barbed  ',  -curled  > 
-flowered,  -girdled,  -handed,  -hipped,  -jointed, 
-limbed,  -lived,  -locked,  -panicled,  -principled,  -robed, 
-spiked,  -wived. 

1901  Blackiv.  Mag.  Dec.  742/2  Their  spears  with  *loose- 
barbed  points.  1882  OriDA  Marawna  \.  152  Her  bron/e- 
hued,  "loose-curled  head.  1837  MACGILLIVRAY  Withering's 
Brit.  PL  (ed.  4)  346  *Loose-nowered  Alpine  Carex.  1894 
GLADSTONE  Horaces  Odes  35  With  thee,  "loose-girdled 
Graces  come.  1870  LOWELL  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  i.  (1873) 
223  To  draw  the  line  .  .  between  a  wise  generosity  and  a 
"loose-handed  weakness  of  giving.  1648  HERRICK  Hcsper. 
(1869)  I.  64  First  Jollie's  wife  is  lame  ;  then  next,  *  loose- 
hipt,  Squint-ey'd,  hook-nos'd.  1859  JEPHSON  Brittany  iii. 
28  Big-headed,  *loose-jointed  ..  carriage-horses.  1823  COB- 
BETT  Knr.  Rides  (1885)  I.  303  The  cattle  appear  to  be  all 
of  the  Sussex  breed  ..Moose-limbed.  1889  DOYLE  Micah 
Clarke  236  A  long  loose-limbed  seaman  came  up  from  the 
mouth  of  the  cave.  1641  J.  TRAPPE  Theol.  Theol,  250 
*Loose-lived  ministers.  111661  HOLVDAV  5f«7vwa/94*Loose- 
lock'd  Sabines,  who  a  battle  stay'd.  i&z^Grceniionse  Cotitp. 


. 

.S"/W(('.C//r.iS8A''loose-p]incipled  and  unholy  being.  1777  ELIZ. 
RYVES  Foetus  60  Where  Moose-rob'd  Pleasur 


1837  MACGILLIVRAY  Withering'  s  Krit.  PI.  (ed.  4)  346  *Loose- 
spiked  Rock  Carex.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  <V  C'/,  i.  ii.  75  It  is 
a  heart-breaking  to  see  a  handsome  man  Moose  Wm'd. 

d.  Special  combs.  :  t  loose-bellied  a.t  having 
the  bowels  relaxed  ;  loose-bodied  a.,  (of  a 
dress)  loose-fitting;  "^Jig.  lewd,  wanton;  f  loose- 
breech,  a  slovenly  lout  ;  f  loose-clacked  <z.,  loqua 
cious,  chattering;  loose-footed  a.,  having  a  loose 
foot  (in  quot.,  said  of  a  sail)  ;  "^Jig.  ready  on  one's 
fet:t,  at  liberty  to  travel  ;  loose-gowned  a.,  wearing 
a  loosely-fitting  dress;  ^fig.  wanton  ;  floose-han- 
gled  a.  [f.  hangle  HiNGLEj,  loose-jointed  ;  floose- 
hilted  a.,  l  loose  in  the  hilts  ',  incontinent,  wanton  ; 
loose-kirtle  (qnasi-afvA.),  a  wanton;  floosa- 
legged,  f  loose-  tailed  adjs.,  unchaste,  incon 
tinent;  loose-tongued  a.,  blabbing;  f  loose- 
waistcoateer,  ?a  woman. 

1565  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Aliens  liqnanda,  he  must  be 
made  *!oose  bealyed.  1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  iv.  iii.  136 
If  euer  I  said  'loose-bodied  gowne,  sow  me  in  the  skirts  of 
it.  1621  B.  JoNSON  Gipsies  RIeiani.  (1640)  67  Christian 
sh;ill  get  her  a  loose  bodide-gowne.  1625  SHIRLEY  School 
of^ontpl.  n.  i,  Hee's  giddy-headed,  and  loose-bodied.  1672 
DKYDEN*  \st  Pt.  Cotiq.  Granada  Kpi!.,  And  oft  the  lacquey, 
or  the  brawny  clown,  Gets  what  is  hid  in  the  loose-bodied 
gown.  1575  Gamin.  Gurton  \\\.  iii,  I  faith,  sir  *loose-breche, 
had  ye  taned,  ye  shold  haue  found  your  match  1  1661 
K.  W.  Conf.  Chamc.t  Informer  fi86ol  45  His  clam  was  .. 
some  *loose  tlackt  bitch  or  other.  1717  ll'odrow  Corr. 
(1843)  II.  315  Were  J  as  *loose-footed  as  I  have  been, 
I  could  come  to  London  to  have  the  benefit  of  reading  it. 
1895  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXVI.  46/1  Tricing  up  the  tack  if  the 
sail  is  loose-footed.  a  1717  PA  KNELL  Donne's  ^rd  Sat.  36 
Or  for  some  idol  of  thy  fancy  draw  Some  *loose-gown'd 
dame.  1611  COTPR.  s.v.  Long,  Longue  eschine  .  .  a  tall,  ill- 
fauoured,  'looit-hangled  boobie.  a.  1652  I)  HOME  AViy 
Academy  \\.  i.  Wks.  1873  II.  28  Your  *loose-hilted  Mys- 
tresses.  1855  KixriSLKV  IVestiv.  Ho  !  xxx.  Here's  a  fellow 
..  talks  about  failing,  as  if  he  were  a  Barbican  Moose-kirtle 
trying  to  keep  her  apple-squire  ashore  !  1599  MARSTON 
See.  I'illanie  ii.  vi.  199  Here's  one  must  inuocate  some  *lose- 
leg'd  Dame.  1598  J.  DICKENSON  Greene  in  Cone.  (1878)  147 
Her  *loose-taild  gossips  which  first  intic't  her  lo  folly.  1689 
CARLILE  Fortune  Hunters  iv.  43  You  have  fixt  her  In  the 
Rank  of  loose-tail'd  Ladies,  1647  WARD  Simp.  Cobler  25, 
I  shall  ..  make  bold  ..  to  borrow  a  little  of  their  *loose 
tongued  Liberty.  1883  l^aily  AVn>$  7  Nov.  5/4  The 
Marquis  thought  some  of  his  Paris  Attaches  had  been 
rather  too  loose-tongued.  a  1658  CLEVELAND  Pet.  Poem 
18  So  that  my  Doublet  pin'd,  makes  me  appear  Not  like  a 
Man  but  a  *Loose-wastcoateer. 

B.  quasi-.r/>.  and  sb. 

1.  absol.  in  phrases,    a.   On  the  loose  :  (behaving) 
in  an  unrestrained  or  dissolute  fashion  ;   *  on  the 
spree  *. 

1849  J.  HANNAV  KingDobbs  v.  76  One  evening,  when  they 
were  at  Gibraltar,  on  the  look-out  for  amusement—  :in  modern 
parlance,  'on  the  loose',  —  they  went  into  a  little  wine-shop 
(etc.J.  1859  Punch  g  July  22/1  Our  friend  prone  to  vices 
you  never  may  see,  Though  he  goes  on  the  Loose,  or  the 
Cut,  or  the  Spree.  1872  //'///.  20  July  23/1  Having  to  appear 
at  the  police  court  in  order  to  give  evidence  for  one  of  your 
fast  friends  who  has  been  out  upon  the  loose. 

b.  /;/  the  loose  :  not  made  up  into  or  prepared  in 
a  particular  form. 

1898  M'cstnt.  Gaz.  19  Nov.  8'i  Of  this  [collection  of  cigar 
ends]  about  ijcwt.  was  sold  in  the  loose  to  a  tobacco  manu 
facturer  at  is.  per  Ib. 

2.  Rugby  Football.    That   part   of  the   play  in 
which  the  ball  travels  freely  from  player  to  player, 
as  distinguished  from  the  scrimmage. 

1892  Pall  MallG.  25  Jan.  1/2  They  carried  tlit  'scrums  ', 
and  were  quicker  in  the  'loose'.  1900  U'cstin.Gaz.  12  Dec. 
7/2  In  the  loose  both  packs  did  well,  but  the  Oxford  men 
were  the  more  brilliant. 

C.  adv. 

1.  Loosely;  with  a  loose  hold.  To  sit  hose 
(fig.)  :  to  be  independent  or  indifferent  ;  to  hold 
loosely  to,  not  to  be  enslaved  to  \  occas.  not  to 


weigh  heavily  upon,     t  So  to  hang  loose  (to}.      To 
hold  loose  :  to  be  indifferent. 

1591  H.  SMITH  Pride  Nrtbadi.  27  How  earnest  hee  was 
about  his  dreame  and  how  loose  he  sat  after  in  his  pallace. 
1647  TRAPP  Counn,  Epist.  fy  Re-!'.  83  The  best  counsel)  I  can 
give  you,  is  that  you  hang  loose  to  at!  these  out  ward  comforts. 
1680  P.  HKNRY  Diaries  fy  Lett,  (1882)281  Theref.  get  loose, 
my  soul,  from  these  th.  &  sitt  loose  to  them.  1683  TEMH.K 
Jfem.  Wks.  1731  I.  480,  I  found  within  a  Fortnight  after  I 
arriv'd,  that  he  sat  very  loose  with  the  King  his  Master. 
1706  ATTERBURY  Funeral  Serin.  Benuei  6  To  sit  as  loose 
from  those  Pleasures,  and  be  as  moderate  in  the  use  of  them, 
as  they  can.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  119  F  2  The  fashion 
able  World  is  grown  free  and  easy;  our  Manners  sit  more 
loose  upon  us.  1858  CARLYLE  Fredlc.  Gt.  \\.  xiii.  I.  175 
A  fluctuating  series  of  governors  holding  loose,  and  not  in 
earnest.  1880  Macin.  Mag.  No.  245.  397  To  the  rubriual 
theories  he  simply  sat  loose. 

2.  To  play  fast  and  loose  (f  loose  or  fast} :  see 
FAST  AND  LOOSE  b. 

a  1555  LYNDESAV  Tragedy  196  We  mycht  full  weill  haue 
leuit  in  peace  and  rest,  Nyne  or  ten  3eris,  and  than  playit 
lowis  or  fast. 

3.  Comb. ,    as    loose-driving^     -enrobed,    -fitting, 
-floating,    "flowing^    -living^    -thinking,    -wadded, 
-woven,  -writ  adjs. 

1729  SAVAGE  Wanderer  i.  165  Von  limeless  Sands  'loose- 
driving  with  the  Wind.  1598  SHAKS.  Meny^  W.  iv.  vi.  41 
'Loose  en-roab'd  With  Ribotids-pendant  flaring  'bout  her 
head.  1881  H.  JAMES  Portr.  Lady  xxv,  Ralph  had  a  kind 
of  *loose-fitting  urbanity  that  wrapped  him  about  like  an 
ill-made  overcoat.  1727-46  THOMSON  Summer  1316  In  folds 
"loose-floating  fell  the  fainter  lawn.  1777  POTTER  JEschylns, 
Sttven  agst.  Thebes  159  Their  *  loose-flowing  hair.  1873 
LONGF.  Miltonb  Its  loose-flowing  garments.  1607  TOURNEUR 
Rev.  Trag.  i.  ii.  Wks.  1878  II.  18  With  easie  Doctors,  those 
*loose-liumg  men.  i86a  K.  H.  PATTKRSON  Ess.  Hist.  $  Art 
108  In  this  "loose-thinking  style.  1841  THACKERAY  Men  ff 
Coats  Wks.  1900  XIII.  610  Your  *loose-wadded  German 
schlafrock . .  is  the  laziest,  filthiest  invention.  1627-47  KELT- 
HAM  Resolves  \.  ii.  4  That  which  puts  the  *loose-woven 
minde  into  a  whirling  tempest.  1901  KATH.  STHUART  By 
Allan  Watery..  275  Their  webs  of  loose-woven  (.loth,  a  1720 
SHEFFIELD  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Wks.  (1753)  I.  76  The  Moose  writ 
libels  of  this  age. 

Loose  "(l;7s\  -v.  Forms :  3  leowsin  (?.for 
lowsin).  4  lauce,  laus,  lowss,  loyse,  4-5  'also 
9  dial.}  lause,  lawse,  4-6  lous,  lose,  loiss,  (also 
7-9  dial.}  louse,  lowse,  (5  losyn,  louce),  5-6 
louss,  loss,  (6  looce,  looze,  los,  loase,  lows, 
lowis,  lewce),  6-7  leuse,  4-  loose.  Fa.  t.  4 
laused,  etc. ;  also  5  laust,  6  loust,  7  loost.  Pa. 
pple.  4  laused,  etc. ;  strong  (rare)  4  losine,  6 
losen.  [f.  LOOSED.  Cf.  LKESE  v.'2-'] 

1.  trans.  To  let  loose,  set  free  ;  to  release  (a  per 
son,  an  animal,  or  their  limbsj  from  bonds  or  phy 
sical  restraint. 

a  1225  Juliana  38  Ichulle  |?e  leowsin  \Rotil.  MS.  lowse]  ant 
leauen  hwen  me  bunche'o.  a  1300  Cursor  ^f.  14356  [Lazar} 
in  winding  clath.  .was  wonden,.  .'  Louses  him  nu  ',  he  said. 
c  1400  De^tr,  Troy  7884  Deliuert  were  J>o  lordes,  lawsit  of 
prisone.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  x.  727  Schyr,  loss  me  off 
my  band.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  xi.  xii.  589,  I  requyre 
the  lose  me  of  my  boundes.  1497  Extracts  Aberd.  Reg. 
(1844)  I.  60  And  nocht  to  be  lousit  out  of  the  goif  quhlle  the 
saide  hour,  for  nay  request.  1530  PALSGR.  615/1  Lowse  this 
prisoner  from  his  yrones,  he  niuste  be  removed  from  this 
gaylle.  '535  CoVERDALE  KJark  xi.  4  'I'hey  ,.  founde  the 
foale  tyed  by  y°  dore  ..  and  lowsed  it.  1581  Act  23  Eiiz. 
c.  10  §4  So  as  they,  .doe  presentlye  loose  and  let  goe  everye 
Keasaunte  and  Partridge  so  taken.  1611  I!IBLE  ISA,  Ii.  14 
The  captiue  exile  hasteneth  that  he  may  be  loosed.  1697 
DRYDEN  I'irg.  Past.  vi.  38  Loose  me,  he  cry'd,  'twas  Im 
pudence  to  find  A  sleeping  God,  'tis  Sacrilege  to  bind.  1821 
SHKI.I.EV  Prometk.  Lnb.  n.  ii.  94  How  he  [the  chained 
Titan]  shall  be  loosed.  1840  BROWSING  Sordfllo  \\.  211  Like 
Perseus  when  he  loosed  his  naked  love.  1865  TKOLLOI-E 
Helton  Kit.  xx.  232  Helton  had  gone  into  the  stable,  and 
had  himself  loosed  the  animal. 

b.  In  immaterial  sense:    To  set  free,  release, 
emancipate;  fto  absolve  (a  person).    Const. from 

1340  HAMPOI.E  Pr.  Consc.  2182,  I  > hern.. he  loused  away 

Fra  bis  life,      c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  x\i.  (Magtiakna]  985 

Syndry  seke  men  gettis  bare   hele,  &  are  lousit  of  inekil 

payne.     .1400  Destr.   Troy  13250  At  the  last,  fro  bat  lady, 

I  lausyt  myselfe.     c  1425  Cursor  J/.  18327  (Trin.)  From  deb 

of  helie  to  lousen  vs.     1533  GAU  Richt  Vay  24  (Juhil  we  be 

]    lowsit  of  this  mortal  body.      1559  tik.  Com.  Prayer,  Occas. 

Prayers,   Let  the  pitifulnes  of   thy  great  mercy   lose   vs. 

1570-6  LAMBAKUK  Perantb.  Kent  (18261  149  Loosing  them 

from  al  duty  of  allegiance  to  their  Prince.    1611  BIBLE  Luk<- 

xiii.  12  Woman,  thou  art  loosed  from  thy  infirmitie.    1637-50 

Row  Hist.  Kirk  (1842)  130  It  was  concluded,,  .that  he  shall 

,    be  lowsed  fra  the  said  sentence.      1784  COWPKR  Task  \\.  39 

1    They  [sc.  slaves]  themselves  once  ferried  o'er  the  wave  That 

1    parts    us,   are    emancipate    and    loosed.      1842   TKNNVSON 

,    Godira  37  She  sent  a  herald  forth,  And  bad  him  cry,.,  that 

she  would  loose  The  people.     190*  A.  M.  FAIRBAIRN  Philos. 

Chr.  Rt'lig.  III.  ii.  ii.  542  God  as  interpreted  through  Him 

[Christ]  was  loosed  from  the  qualities  that  bound  Him  to  a 

peculiar  people. 

c,  esp.  with  allusion  to  Matt.  xvi.  19,  xviii.  18. 
Also  absol. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  18189  Q"^t  art  bou  J>at  louses  baa  pat 
formast  .sin  sua  band  in  wa  V  1340  HAMI-OLK  Pr.  ( 'onsc.  3852 
Alle  |>at  bou  lowses  in  erthe  right  Sal  be  loured  in  heven 
bright.  ci375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  \.  (Petrus}  17  To  bind  and 
louss  quhowm-euer  J>ou  will  Plane  powar  is  gewin  K 
Jrare-till.  (.'1400  MAUNUKV.  iRoxb.)  iii.  9  To  wham  Godd 
gaffe  full  powere  for  to  bynd  and  to  louse.  1526  Pilgr. 
Perf.  (\V.  de  W.  1531)  225  b,  What  so  euer  thou  loose  in 
erth,  it  shall  be  losen  in  heuen.  a  1548  HALL  Chron., 
Edw.  IV  199  Havyng  full  auuthoritie  to  bynd  and  to  lose, 


to  contracte  and  conclude.  1567  Gndc  $  Godlic  Ball.  (S.  T.  S.) 
192  Saif  Christ  onlie  that  deit  on  tre  He  may  baith  louse 
and  bind.  1892  K.  P,  BARLOW  Regni  Evangelium  \.  57 
What  they  have  bound  no  other  hand  must  loose. 

d.  To  free  (the  lips,  tongue,  etc.)  from  constraint. 
a  1375  Joseph  A  rim.  49  Louse  bi  lippes  a-twynne  &  let  be 
gost  worche.  1567  Gude  <$•  Godtie  Ball.  (S.  T.  S.)  127  My 
Hppis  Lord  than  louse  thow  sail.  1629  Sin  W.  MUHE  'J  rue 
Cti>cijixe  2283  Now  doe  the  wicked  louse  their  tongues  tp 
lyes.  1822  SHELLEY  Zncca.  x.  8  Sounds  of  softest  song  .. 
Had  loosed  the  heart  of  him  who  sat  and  wept.  1842 
TiiNSYSON  Vision  Sin  88  Let  me  screw  thee  up  a  peg  :  Let 
me  loose  thy  tongue  with  wine.  1902  fcxpo&itor  M;iy  383 
The  wine  looked  the  tongues  of  the  guests. 

i  e.  To  set  free  from  disease.   Obs. 

(11637  ^-  JONSON  Praises  Country  Life  58  O^the  herb 
Sonell,  that  loves  Meadows  still,  Or  Mallowes  loosing 
bodyes  lit 

2.  To  undo,  untie,  unfasten  (fetters,  a  knot)  ; 
to  break  va  seal;  ;  -\occas.  with  up.  f  To  loose 
down  (Sc.)  :  to  unfasten  and  let  down.  Now  dial. 
or  poet. 

a  1300-1400  Cursor  ./I/.  12823  (Gcitt.),  I  es  noght  worthi  to 
louse  [Cott.  lese]  be  thwanges  of  his  scho.  triwS^V.  Leg. 
Saints  xix.  (Cristoforc)  510  pai  .  .  lousit  bare  beltis  spedly. 
1388  \\  YCI.IF  Acts  xvi.  26  Alle  the  doris  we*-en  openyd,  and 
the  boondis  of  alle  weren  lousid.  a.  1400-50  Alexander  788* 
pus  lowtes  bis  lede  on  low  &  lowsys  hys  chynez.  1530 
J'ALSGK.  494/1  You  have  so  confused  this  yerne  that  it  can 
nat  be  losed  asonder.  Ibid.  615/2  Lowse  the  knotte  of  my 
garter.  1535  COVERDALE  Rev.  v.  2  Who  is  worthy  to  open 
the  boke,  and  to  loose  the  scales  therof  ?  c  1560  A.  SCOTT 
Foetus  (S.  T.  S.)  iv.  42  It  settis  not  madynis  aU  To  latt  men 
lowis  thair  laice.  1563  Mirr.  Afag.t  Somerset  xvi,  When 
the  chiefe  lynke  was  lewted  fro  the  chayne.  1591  SPENSER 
Bcll&ys  Visions  ix,  With  side-long  beard,  and  locks  down 
hanging  loast.  1725  RAMSAY  Gentle  S/u-/>/i.  iv.  i,  The  witch 
.  .Lows'd  down  my  breeks.  1744  YOUNG  \t.  T/i.  v.  30  Wit 
calls  the  graces  the  chaste  zone  to  loo>e.  1821  SHELLEY 
Triumph  Life  147  '1  hey  ..  Throw  back  their  heads  and 
loose  their  streaming  hair. 

J*£-  I535  COVERDAI.F,  Mark\'\\,  35  His  eares  were  opened, 
and  the  bonde  of  iiis  tonge  was  lowsed.  1548  UDALL,  etc. 
Hrasnt.  Far.  Matt.  xli.  71  Loused  the  knot  of  the  question. 
c  1620  A.  HUME  Brit.  Tongue  11865^  9  The  knot  [is]  harder 
to  louse,  for  nether  syde  wantes  sum  reason.  1713  ADDISON 
Cato  II.  i.  20  Other  Prospects  Have  loosed  (hose  Ties  and 
bound  him  fast  to  Oesnr.  1859  TENNYSON  Vivien  192  Then 
our  bond  Had  best  be  loosed  for  ever. 

b.  To  unlock  or  unpack  (a  chest,  etc.)  ;  to  un 
pack  (goods).  Also  with  forth,  out\  occas,  absol. 
Chiefly  Sc. 

Phr.  (Sc.)  t  To  loose  the  box  '.  to  open  one's  coffers,  to  pay 
up.  t  To  loose  one's  poke,  pack  :  to  open  one's  budget,  to 
*  out  with  it'. 

13..  (7(irt-.  .5-  Gr.  Knt.  2376  He  ka}t  to  be  knot  &  be 
kest  lawsez.  1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  <Arb.)  108  Lette  vs 
rcturne  agayne  vnto  our  matter,  and  those  thynges  whyche 
you  haue  packed  vp,  in  so  shorte  a  roume,  we  wyll  lowse 
them  fort  he.  1583  Leg.  Bj>.  St.  Androis  228  in  Satir. 
J'oeins  Reform,  xlv,  He  pat  him  off  with  mowis  and  tnockis, 
And  had  no  will  to  louse  the  boxe.  17*5  RAMSAY  Gentle 
S  hep/i.  n.  i,  Uut  loose  your  poke;  be  't  true  or  fause  let's 
hear,  1785  LU  RSS  Jolty  Beggars  Recit.  viii,  The  jovial 
t  lining  The  poet  did  request,  To  lowse  his  pack,  an'  wale  a 
sang.  1855  ROBINSON  ll'hitly  Gloss.,  'lo  Lowse  out,  to  untie, 
to  unloose  or  unpack  goods. 

f  c.  To  unjoin  or  unclasp  (hands).    Obs. 

1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  I'raycr,  Matrimony,  Then  shall 
they.  .  looce  theyr  handes.  1566  Chihi-Marringes  69  Then 
tht[yj  losid  handes.  1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  n.  iii.  243. 

d.  To  detach,  cast  loose,  let  go  :  chiefly  Naut. 
f  Also  with  forth,     f  71?  loost  out  £a  knife)  :  to 
unsheathe  it.     t  Also,   lo  remove   (an  article  of 
clothing)  from  the  body. 

1381  WYCLIF  Kxod.  iii.  5  Lowse  thow  thi  shoyng  fro  thi 
feyt.  f  1400  Destr.  Troy  2806  Paris  .  .  and  his  pure  brother 
..  Lauset  loupis  fro  the  le  ;  lachyn  in  Ancres  [L.  sohtti*  ita- 
gnefttnibns,  snl'ductis  anchoria].  c  1400  Me  lay  tie  1067  The 
Sarazene  ..  lawses  out  a  knyfe  full  rights.  <  1470  HENHV 
\Y'alla*;e\\\.  1160  llownd  on  the  trest  in  a  creddill  to  sit,  To 
lous  the  pyne  quhen  Wallace  leit  him  witt.  'S'S  DOUGLAS 
sEncis  in.  iv.  no  Do  lows  the  rabandis,  and  Tat  doun  the 
sail.  1530  PALSGR.  615/2  Lowse  your  shoe  and  gyve  hym 
upon  the  heed  withall.  1535  COVERDALE  Lnke  v.  5  Vpon 
thy  worde  I  wil  lowse  forth  the  nett.  a  1578  LINDESAV 
(Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot,  tS.T.S.)  I.  324  The  kintj  .  .  past  lo 
his  chamber  and  loussit  his  claithis  and  maid  him  to  his 
bede.  1631  MASSINGKR  City  Man'  am  \.  ii,  I  will  not  loose 
a  hat  To  a  hairs  breadth,  move  your  I'ever,  I'le  move  mine. 
1669  SIUK.MY  Mariner's  A  I  tig.  i.  16  Therefore  up  a  hand 
and  loose  fore,  Top  sail  in  the  Top,  that  the  Ships  may  see 
we  will  Sail.  1706  Pnn.urs  (ed.  Kerseyi  s.v.  Let-fall^  If 
the  Main-Yard,  or  Fore-  Yard  be  struck  down,  so  that  the 
Sails  may  be  loosed  before  the  Yard  be  hoised,  then  the 
Mariners  do  not  say,  Let  fall  the  Sail,  but  l,oose  the  Sail. 
1769  FAI.CONEK  Diet.  Mnrine  (1780),  To  Loose,  to  unfurl  or 
cast  loose  any  sail,  in  order  to  be  set,  or  dried,  after  rainy 
weather.  1811  SHELLKY  Boat  cti  S<->chio  88  The  chain  is 
loosed,  the  sails  are  spread.  1863  (li;o,  EI.IUI  Romola  Ixi, 
She  looked  tlie  boat  from  its  moorings.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors 
Woni'Bk.)  To  loose  it  rofc,  to  cast  it  off,  or  let  it  g-j. 

e.  Sc.  To  detach  tlie  team  from  sa  plough,  etc.). 
Also  absol. 

1:1480  HF.NKYSON  ft  for.  Fab.  2253  in  Anglia  IX.  471  The 
oxin  waxit  mairreulieat  the  last,  Syne  efier  thay  lousit  [etc.J. 
<i  1568  H'yfe  of  Aitchtcritmchty  ii.  in  Bttmutiytut  foetus 
(1873)  342  He  lowsit  the  pluche  at  the  landis  end.  Ibid. 
xiii.  345  She  lowisit  the  plwch  and  syne  come  hame.  1791 
j.  LF.ARMOST/WW/.S  56  Twa  lads.  .War  gaen  at  plru^h  their 
forenoon  yokin  :  At  length  baith  tir'd  wi'  heat  o'  noon,  They 
loos'd  an'  on  the  lee  lay  down.  1893  CROCKETT  Stickit 
Minister  \\-j  He  was  oot  a'  nicht,  an'  1  navna  seen  him  since 
he  lowsed. 

ff.  To  carve  (a  pheasant).  Obs. 


LOOSE. 

c  1500  For  to  serve  a  Lord  in  Balms  Bk.  (18 
lose  or  unlase  a  fesaunt. 
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t  g.  intr.  for  refl.    To  come  unfastened.    Olis. 
1760-72   H.   BROOKE  Fool  of  Q,,al.  (1809)   IV.  84  The 
picture.. suddenly  looses  from  its  ribband. 

3.  t  &•    To  loose  the  anchor :    to  weigh  anchor. 
Also,  to  loose  ones  bark.   06s. 

<  1450  Si.  Cnlhbert  (Surtees)  675  pe  man  went  and  loused 
be  ankir.  1555  EDEN  Decades  (Arb.)  69  They  lowsed  theyr 
ankers  and  departed  from  Guadalupea.  1567  TI'HBERV. 
Oviits  Kfisl.  Qij  b,  Auale  and  lose  thy  Barcke,  take  seas. 
1596  DAI.RYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  x.  307  The  frenche 
shipis  beginis  to  lous  thair  anker,  and  stryk  sail  at  Bristoo. 
b.  Hence absol.  To  weigh  anchor,  occas.  with  ttp. 

1526  TINDALE  Acts  x'xvii.  2  We  entreil  into  a  shippe  of 
Adramicium,  and  lowsed  from  lond.  1587  FLEMING  Contn. 
llolinslied  III.  975/1  The  baron  de  la  Gard . .  leused  from 
Deepe  with  twelue  gallies.  1594  MAKLIHVE  &  NASHE  Diita 
iv.  ill,  To  stay  my  Fleete  from  loosing  forth  the  Hay.  1633 
FOXK  &  JAMES  Vay.  N.  IV.  (Hakluyt  Soc.)  I.  180  This  noonc 
he  loost  up  for  the  shore.  1677  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  1245/3  This 
morning  the  light  Ships  that  were  at  Anchor  in  this 
Hay,  loosed,  and  are  sailed  to  the  Northwards.  1690  \V. 
WAUn*/am«a/.  Anglo-Lai.  277  Our  ship  loosed  from  the 
harbour.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  H'ord-bk.,  Loosing  for  sc,:, 
weighing  the  anchor. 

4.  To  shoot  or  let  fly  (an  arrow) ;  to  let  off  (a 
gun).  ?  Olis. 

ci4oo  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxiv.  112  Ga  and  louse  Jone 
arowes.  1473  WARKW.  C./iron.  (Camden)  8  The  Kynge.. 
losyde  his  gonnys  of  ordynaunce  uppone  them.  1530 
PALSGR.  615/1,  I  lowse,  as  a  gonner  lowseth  a  peceof  ordon- 
aunce.  1582  N.  LlCHPlKUD  Castanheda's  Disco-,i.  K.  Ind. 
I.  Ivii.  120  As  the  Nayre  loused  off  his  arrow.  1599  SIIAKS. 
lien.  /-',  i.  ii.  207  As  many  Arrowes  loosed  seuerall  waves 
Come  to  one  marke.  1638  JUNIUS  Paint.  Ancients  324 
Such  archers,  .use.. to  loose  their  arrowes  in  a  more  comely 
manner.  1814  CARY  Kaiite,  far.  \.  122  That  strong  cord 
that  never  looses  dart  But  at  fair  aim.  1818  SHF.LLHV  Rev. 
Islam  x.  xxvi,  Like  a  shaft  loosed  by  the  bowman's  error. 

transf.  1820  SHELLEY  /  'is.  Sea  4  When  lightning  is  loosed. 
b.  alisol.  or  intr.  To  shoot,  let  My.     Also  said 
of  the  gun. 

1387  TRKVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  77  pe  childe  losed  and 
schette.  1530  PALSGR.  615/1,  I  thought  full  lytell  lie  woldc 
have  lowsed  at  me  whan  I  sawe  hym  drawe  his  bo%ve.  Ibid. 
681/2  Sehowe  yonder  gonnereculc-lh  or  ever  she  lowse  1543 
ASCIIAM  Toxt'pli.  (Arb.)  161  Houlde  and  nocke  trewlye, 
drawe  and  lowse  equally*,  a  1348  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  I'll  I 
560,  Al  the  .11.  C.  archers  shot  and  losed  at  once.  1588 
SHAKS.  Tit.  A.\\.  iii.  58  (He gluts  them  the  .-Irronvt.)  Too 
it  Boy,  Marcus  loose  when  I  bid.  1603  Ii.  JOXSON  Sejanns 
in.  iii.  Nor  must  he  looke  at  what,  or  whom  to  strike.  But 
loose  at  all.  1889  RIDER  HAGGARU  Allan's  Wife  So  Reserv 
ing  their  fire  till  the  Zulus  were  packed  like  sheep  in  a 
kraal,  they  loosed  into  them  with  the  roers.  1893  I'ield  . 
25  Mar.  456/3,  I  threw  up  my  gun  mechanicallv,  but  had  no 
intention  of  '  loosing  '  at  the  poor  thing.  1900  Daily  JWri's 
i  Oct.  7/3  Paget's  artillerymen  dashed  forward,  unlimbered, 
and  loosed  on  the  foe. 

C.  trans,  (transf.  and  _/?<'.)  To  give  vent  to, 
emit ;  to  cause  or  a  low  to  proceed  from  one. 

1508  KENNEDY  Flyting  m.  Dnnbar  28  Ramowd  rebald, 
thow  fall  doun  rut  the  roist,  My  laureat  lettres  at  the  and 

I  lowis.     1600  SHAKS.  A.  J ".  /..  in.  v.  103  Loose  now  and 
then  A  scattred  smile,  and  that  He  liue  vpon.    1601  —  All's 

II  ell  II.  iii.  172  Both  my  reuenge  and  hate  Loosing  vpon 
thee.     1687  EVELYN  Diary  19  Apr.,   His  . .  delicateness  in 
extending  and  looseing  a  note  with  incomparable  softnesse. 
1*47  TENNYSON  Princess  n.  407  And  loose  A  flying  charm 
of  blushes  o'er  this  cheek. 

1 5.  To  weaken  the  adhesion  or  attachment  of ; 
=  LOOSEN  v.  3  ;  to  make  unstable  or  insecure  in 
position.  Also  intr.  for  pass.  Now  only  arch. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  957  pe  rayn  rueled  doun..Gorde 
to  gomorra  pat  be  grouncle  laused.  1373  BAKBOUR  Rrucc 
VI.  253  A  gret  stane-.That  throu  the  gret  anciente  Was 
lowsyt,  reddy  for  to  fall,  c  1420  Chron.  yilod.  St.  1117  pen 
sye  he  how  his  fedris  weron  lewesode  ychone.  1523  Firz- 
HERB.  Husb.  §  126  With  the  wyndynge  of  the  edderynges 
thou  dost  leuse  thy  stakes  and  therfore  they  must  nedes  be 
..hardened  agayne.  1526  I'ilgr.  Per/.(\V.  de  W.  1531)  254 
The  hole  frame  of  the  ioyntes  of  his  body  dissolved  and 
losed.  1530  PALSGK.  615/1,  I  lowse  a  tree  or  herbe  from  the 
roote.  Ibid.,  Se  howe  the  heate  hath  made  these  hordes  to 
lowse  asonder.  cisso  LLOYD  Treas.  Health  (?i55o)  H  iij, 
A  stroke  or  fan!,  wherby  the  ioyntes  of  the  backe  bone  ar 
loused.  1611  BIBLE  Ecclns.  xxii.  16  As  timbers  girt  and 
bound  together  in  a  building  cannot  be  loosed  with  shaking. 
1864  SWINBURNE  Atalanta  1062  The  firm  land  have  they 
loosed  and  shaken. 

6.  To  make  loose  or  slack ;  to  loosen,  slacken, 
relax,  make  less  tight ;  \pass,  (of  nerves)  to  be  un 
strung,  t  To  loose  a  bridle  to  :  to  indulge.  Now 
arch.  e\c.  in  colloq.  phr.  To  loose  hold :  to  let  go. 

c  1440  Promf.  Parv.  314/1  Losyn,  or  slakyn,  laxo,  rela.ro. 
153°  PALSGR.  720/2,  I  lowse  a  thynge  that  was  to  strayte 
tyed.  1577  B.  GOOGK  HemtacKl  Ihtsb.  (1586)  67  The  olde 
RosyarsmuslhauetheEarth  loosed  about  them  in  Februarie, 
and  the  dead  twigges  cutte  of.  1581  G.  PETTIE  tr.  Guaasa'i 
Civ.  Cotiv.  (1586)  n.  117  Our  lyfe  is  like  to  instruments  of 
Musieke,  which  sometime  wresting  vp  the  strings,  and 
sometime  by  loosing  them,  become  more  melodious.  1596 
DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scat.  II.  152  Occasione  frilie 
to  louse  a  brydle  to  al  thair  appetites,  c  1614  SIK  W.  MUKI: 
Ditto  %  sEneas  i.  220  A  prince  imposed  To  let  or  loose  their 
rains,  as  he  commands.  1697  DKYDEN  Virg.  Georg,  IV.  586 
The  slipp'ry  God  will  try  to  loose  his  hold.  1737  WHISTON 
Josefihiis,  Hist.  vi.  viii.  §  4  Their  nerves  were  so  terribly 
loosed.. they  could  not  flee  away.  1865  LIGHTFOOT  Gala- 
tians  (1874)  118/2  Sin  and  law  loose  their  hold  at  the  same 
time.  1868  BROWNING  King  fg  Bk.  v.  822  He  bid  them 
loose  grasp.  1875  W.  S.  HAYWARD  Love  agst.  World  18 
'  Loose  your  hold  of  the  lady's  bridle  ',  cried  Walter.  1901 
MsTHUBH  Peace  or  War  S.  Africa  vii.  158  He  will  know 
when  to  loose  and  when  to  tighten  the  rein. 
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'       t*>-  transf.  To  relax  or  loosen  ("the  bowels). 
Also  absol.  Obs. 

ciifioLaiifraiK'sCirnrg.  51  fou  maist . . lose  be  wombe 
if  bat  he  be  cosuf.  1328  PAYNEI.  Salerne's  Regim.  (1541)  77 
Ihe  brothe  of  coole  wortes.  .leuseth  the  bealy.  Ibid  87 
I.lacke  pepper  throughe  the  heate  and  drynes  therof,  leuseth 
quickely.  1333  ELYOT  Cast.  Helth  n.  vii.  (1541)  20  b,  Soure 
grapes  are  colde,  and  do  also  lowse,  but  they  are  harcle  of 
dygestyon.  1612  WoODALL  Surg.  Hate  Wk.s.  (1653)  187  It 
is  dangerous  to  loose  the  belly  upon  a  former  loosenesse. 
1651  WlTTlE  Primrose's  Pop.  Krr.  i.  58  If  their  bellies  be 
but  abundantly  loosed. 

t  7.  [Cf.  L.  solvent.]  To  break  up,  dissolve,  do 
away  with.  Chiefly  _/Ty.  Ol>s. 

'340  HAMTOI.E  />,-.  Cause.  1792  pe  dede.  .louses  alle  thyng 
And  of  ilk  mans  lif  mas  endyng.  1387  TREVISA  Hidden 
(Rolls)  VII.  149  Whos  chirche  dissolved  and  lowsed  born? 
longe  rotnes  he  reparaikle.  1435  MISVN  Fire  of  Love  n. 
ix.  91  pat  frenschyp  bat  is  kymlely  sal  not  be  lausyd  1526 
Pltgr.  1'erf.  (W.  de  W.  1531,  ,5  It  dissoluelh  and  loseth 
all  vowes.  1530  PALSGR.  688/1,  I  resolve,  1  lose  thyngcs,  or 
nielte  them,  or  parte  thynges  asonder,/?  resalue.  iSigSnEl- 
LUY  Cenci  I.  ii.  23  By  assuming  vows  no  Pope  will  loose. 
tb.  intr.  To  crumble  away  ;  to  dissolve,  melt. 

c  '373  Sc.  Leg.  Saint!,  xlv.  iCri.ttinei  234  Til  be  fals  ydol 
don  can  fal,  &  in  poudre  lonsyt  al  smal.  1481  CAM  ox  Myrr. 
II.  xxvii.  120  The  moisture  ..  is  in  thayer  assembled  and 
amassed  . .  And  the  sonne  causeth  it  to  lose  and  to  falle  on 
therthe. 

t  S.  To  break  'faith    ;  to  violate  (a  peace).   Obs. 

13..  Gam.  t,  Gr.  Knt.  1784  If;e..folden  fayth  to  |>at  fre, 
festned  so  harde,  pat  yow  lausen  ne  lyst.  1456  Sin  (',.  H  \vi 
l.aia  Arms  (S.  1.  S.)  141)  The  man ..  may  noclit  lous  his 
faith.  1568  GKAFTON  Chron.  II.  309  Hy  reason  whereof  the 
pt-oce  betwene  them  agreed  might  be  losed  or  broken. 

t  9.  To  solve,  explain.   Obs. 

1596  Si  CXSER  F.  Q.  v.  xi.  25  He  had  red  her  Riddle,  which 
no  wight  Could  ever  louse  but  siiffrtd  deadly  doole.  1660 
R.  COKE  Justice  I'ind.,  Arts  ,v  Sci.  i  1'nis  doubt  is  afiur- 
wards  loosed  by  Aristotle  himself. 

10.  To  redeem,  release  or  obtain  by  payment ;  to 
pay  for.    Sc.     Hence  perh.  Coverdale's  use  :  tTo 
buy  (obs^t. 

1473  L<!-  Treas.  Ace.  Scot/.  (1877)  I.  48  Item  to  Dauid 
Quhytehede  and  Thome  of  Stanly..for  Doctor  Andres  dis- 
pensacione  lousyt  be  thaini  in  Bruges  xvj/Y.  1500  It-id. 
11900)  II.  98  Item, ..to  Jacob  lutarto  lows  his  lute  thai  lay 
in  wed  xx.vijs.  1304-3  IHd.  (1001)  III.  127  To  Alexander 
Kers  to  lous  the  Kingis  stope  <|llhilk  wes  lane  quhen  hu  wes 
Abbot  of  Unreson  vjY/'  xiiji.  \[\j,/.  1533  COVKKDAI.E  Jer. 
x.xxii.  25  That  I  shall  loose  a  pece  of  lunde  vnto  my  self. 
1824  Scon  Sf.  Konan's  ii,  As  for  the  L-tters  at  the  post 
mistress's  they  may  bide  in  her  shop-window— till  Beltane, 
or  I  louse  them.  1823-80  JAMIESOX,  To  Louse..,  to  pay 
for;  as,  'Gie  me  siller  lo  louse  my  coal*  at  the  hill'. 
t  b.  Sc.  To  free  (an  estate)  from  inciuubrance. 

1494  Acta.  Don:.  Cane.  1183..,;  361/2  Or  the  landis  «ar 
luwsit,  quhilkis  are  now  lousit. 

11.  Sc\  Law.  To  withdraw  (an  arrestment). 
1322  Extracts  Alierd.  A'.y.  (1844)  I.  100  The  arrest  laid 

one  the  gudes  aijoune  writin  le  Patiik  Leslie.  .And  the 
said  Patiik  ollerit  the  said  gudis,  and  the  rest  maid  tharone 
to  be  lonssit,  incontinent  thar  findand  soueity  [etc.].  1344 
ll'itt.  I.  205  The  said  day,  Thomas  Men/eis,  provest  of 
Aberdcne  ..  lies  lowsit  the  arrestment  made  vpoun  ane 
scheip,  and  certane  tymmer  being  thairin,  periening  to 
Robert  Patersoune  and  vtheris.  1609  SKI.M.:  Ree,.  Maj. 
75  b,  '1'he  moueable  glides  of  the  defender,  sould  Le  fust 
attaclted,  and  arreisted,  vntill  he  finde  securitie  be  pledges, 
to  cpmpeir  and  answere  to  the  cnmplainer;  and  then  the 
arreistment  sould  be  lowsed.  1681  VISCT.  SIAIR  Instil. 
Law  .Scot.  in.  i.  11693)  373  When  he  «  hose  ( loods  or  Sums 
are  arrested,  lindeth  Caution,  and  thereby  louseth  the  Arrest 
ment.  a  1768  KKSKINE  Instil,  in.  vi.  §  12(1773)  I.  509. 

12.  pass,  and    intr.    To    finish   working  ;    (of  a 
school,  factory,  etc.)  to  close,  disperse, '  break  up'. 
dial. 

(11813  WM.SON  Maggie  Weir  (E.  D.  D.),  Ploughman 
chields  lous'd  frae  their  wark.  1829  HOGG  .V/;c///.  Cal.  1.  vi. 
151  He  wad  hear  it  [a  song]  every  day  when  Ihe  school 
looses.  1851  GRKEXWELL  Coal-trade  Tc>j;;s  \crthiunh.  \ 
Dnrh.  35  Loose  ('  Lowse  ')  !—  Finish  working  !  1893  SNOW- 
DEN  Tales  Yorksh.  Wolds  no  One  Sunday  aftei  noon  jusl 
as  ihe  chapel  had  '  loosed  '. 

Loose,  obs.  form  or  variant  of  LOSE,  Loss. 

Loosed  (l«st),  ///.  a.  [f.  LOOSE  v.  +  -KD '.] 
In  senses  of  the  vb. 

1580  SIDNEY  Ps.  xxn.  viii,  Whose  loosed  bones  quite  oul  of 
joynt  be  wried.  1661  LOVELI.  Hist.  Anint.  q  Alin.  Introd.  b, 
The  eares  are  moveable..  ;  in  horses,  and  labouring  beasts, 
ihey  shew  iheir  spirits,  being  micant  in  the  fearfull,  ..  and 
loo-ed  in  the  sick.  1887(1.  MEREDITH  Ballads  fy  P.  150  He 
rose  like  the  loosed  fountain's  utmost  leap. 

Loose  end. 

1.  An  extremity  of  a  string  or  the  like  left  hang 
ing  loose;  Jig.  of  something  left  disconnected,  un 
decided  or  unguarded.      Chiefly//. 

1546  HEV\VOOD  Pro-.'.  (1867)  37  Some  loose  or  od  ende  will 
come  man.  1377  HAKKISON  1-lnglamtn.  v.  (1877)  I.  noThe 
cleargie  men.  .are  beloued  generallie.  .except  peraduenture 
of  some  hungrie  wombes,  that  couet  to  plucke  &  snatch  at 
the  loose  ends  of  their  best  commodities  ;  with  whom  it  is . .  a 
common  guise,  when  a  man  is  to  be  preferred  to  an  eccle- 
siasticall  liuing,  what  part  thereof  he  will  first  forgo  and 
part  with  to  their  vse.  1868  MAIN  Ment.  <V  Mor.  Set.  6 
A  completed  connexion  between  the  extremities  of  the  body 
and  the  cells  of  the  grey  matter,  or  else  between  one  cell 
and  another  of  the  central  lump  ;  there  are  no  loose  ends. 
1897  lioston  (Mass.)  Jrnl.  i  Jan.  4/5  No  loose  ends  of  con- 
Iroversy  along  these  lines  will  be  left  lo  be  taken  up  by  the 
new  Adminislralion. 

2.  Phr.  At  (after,  oil)  a  loose  end:  not  regularly 
occupied,  having  no  settled  employment ;  notknow- 


LOOSELY. 

|  ing  what  to  be  at.  Also  (lo  leave  a  matter]  at  a 
loose  end  :  unsettled,  colloq.,  orig.  dial.  (cf.  loose 
hand,  LOOSE  a.  9). 

1851  MAYHEW  Land.  Labour  (1864)  II.  55  One  informant 
told  me  that  the  bird-catchers,,  .when  young,..  were  those 
who  'liked  lo  be  after  a  loose  end',  first  catching  Iheir 
birds,  as  a  sorl  of  sporling  business,  and  ihen  somelimes 
selling  them  in  the  streets.  1856  P.  THOMPSON  Hist.  IJoston 
714  '  He's  on  a  loose  end  ',  without  employment.  1860  GFO 
KLIOT  Mill  on  Fl.  vi.  iv.  III.  54  When  I've  left  off  carry. 
ing  my  pack,  and  a:n  at  a  loose  end.  1864  Eraser's  Ma%. 
LXIX.  412/1  But  to  stop  shorl  of  lhal  is  to  leave  ihe  whole 
matter  at  a  loose  end.  1870  K.  PEACOCK  Ralf  Skirl.  III.  228 
On  the  Saturday  evening  he,  like  Hob,  was  at  ihe  'lowse  end  ', 
bul  he  had  full  employment.  1889  MALI.OCK  In  Enchanted 
Isl.  262  Excepting  myself  he  was  the  only  stranger  in 
Cyprus  who  was  Ihus  al  a  loose  end,  as  il  were,  and  not  on 
some  professional  duty. 

3.  Mining.  (See  quots.) 

1863  UOWEK  Slate  Quarries  17  A  '  loose  end  ',  as  quarry. 
men  call  it,  should  always  be  selected  for  carrying  on  opera 
tions  on  Ihe  lop  rock.  1881  RAVMOXD  Mininff  Gloss.,  Loose- 
end,  a  gangway  in  long-wall  working,  driven  so  lhal  one 
side  is  solid  ground  while  ihe  other  opens  upon  old  woi  kings. 
1883  GRESLEY  Gloss.  Coal  Mining,  Loose  End,  the  limit  of 
a  stall  next  to  the  goaf,  or  where  the  adjoining  stall  is  in 
advance. 

Loosely  J/7'sli),  adv.  Forms:  4  loselyche, 
lousely,  4-5  loseliehe,  ;  losly,  5  6  losely,  6 
lowslie,  lowsel^e  y,  lously,  loocely,  loos(e)lye, 
-,  loosly,  6-  loosely,  [f.  LOOSE  a.  +  -LY-.]  In 
a  loose  manner. 

1.  Not  tightly,  slackly  ;  without  tightness,  close 
ness,  rigidity,  or  cohesion.     Also  fig. 

c  1400  Lanfninc's  Cirnrg.  82  liyntle  it  [a  ligature]  losely 
at  pemoubofbe  wounde.  IHd.  146  pe  seuenj>e  is  bounde 
loseliehe  to  \it  first  spondile.  1:1440  HYI.IOX  Scalu  Perf. 
(W.  de  W.  1494)  i.  xii,  The  more  bat  ihis  desyre  is  the 
faster  is  lesu  knytte  to  the  soule  :  The  Itsse  that  this  desyre 
IS  be  loslyer  is  he  knytte.  1583  Si  CUBES  Anal.  AI'lis.  n. 
(18821  37  II  is  a  worlde  lo  ste  how  lowsely  they  shall  be 
sowed,  ..  euerie  stitch  an  inch  or  two  from  another.  1597 
A.  M.  tr.  Gui/lemeau's  /•'>:  Chiruig.  26  b,2  It  faslenelh  ihe 
gummes  vnto  the  teelhe,  when  as  thty  hange  looselye  ther- 
on.  1667  MILTON  /'.  /,.  \n.  425  Part  loosly  wing  the  Re 
gion,parl  more  \\'ise  In  common,  rang'd  in  figure  wedge 
thir  way.  1811  LATHAM  /-'acts  tone.  Diabetes  87  Mailers 
capable  of  such  fermentation  ..  have  their  sugar  so  weakly 
and  loosely  oxygenated  as  lo  be  again  readily  evolved  by 
ihe  secretory  action  of  the  kidneys.  1842  BISCHOKF  It  'oolhn 
Man/if.  II.  64  Articles  of  wool  which  were  so  loosely  manu 
factured,  that  they  could  be  easily  converted  again  inlo 
wool.  1860  I!.  JOWETT  in  /.'is.  A-  Kir.  389  In  modern  times 
..all  languages  sit  loosely  on  thought.  1878  BROWNING 
/-.(  .Sctisia:  Si  Not  so  loosely  thoughts  were  linked,  Six- 
weeks  since. 

2.  \\ilhout  care,  strictness,  or  rigour;  not  strictly; 
carelessly,  negligently,  laxly.     Said  esp.  of  thought 
or  its  expression. 

1377  LAXGL.  /'.  PI.  I!,  xn.  213  For  he  is  in  ^e  lowest  of 
heuene  .  .  And  wel  loselyche  lolleth  here  by  be  lawe  of  holy- 
cherche.  1387  THEVISA  1  1  igdeu  t  Rolls)  VII.  16-;  But  Emme 
lousely  l-kepl  [L.  ia.rinscnslmfita],  wrool  unto  j'e  bisshoppis 
of  Engelond.  1366  I  IRAXT  IIaracc*s  Sat.  n.  i.  K  \  ij  b,  Some 
thynke  my  satyies  loo  lo  lartetokepe  no  constant  lawe,  And 
some  have  thought  it  lously  pende.  1638  R.  BAKI-IK  tr.  Hal 
sac'sLeft.  (vol.  III.)  6Though  yjuwrite  nothing  loosly,  yet 
you  write  nothing  with  strcyning.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist 
A'-'/',  i.  §  106  The..  revenue  had  been  very  loosely  managed. 
1793  BKDDOES  in  Obscrv.  Nature  Deinonstr.  Erid.  1  33,  1  have 
already  loosely  observed,  that  tlieir  system  supposes  [etc.l. 
1824  SCOTT  /'am.  Lett.  14  Nov.  (1894)  II.  xx.  222  All  men  talk 
loosely  in  their  ordinary  conversation.  1838  PRESCOTT  Fcrd. 


ys.      e.         .  44      n  ts  country  te  wor 
is  used  loosely  for  all  forms  of  speech  defect. 

3.  Without  moral  strictness  ;  immorally. 

1348  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Matt.  xi.  20-24  ^"e  be  not 
geuen  to  riot  and  excesse  so  openly  and  loosly.  1605  CAM- 
DEN  Kent.,  H'ise  Sp.  188  In  this  age  when  a  Bishop  living 
loosely  was  charged  thai  his  conversation  was  not  according 

10  Ihe  Apostles  lives,  he  [etc].     1699  DRYDKN  in  l''onrC. 
Jittg.  Lett.  140  Licence  which  Mrs.  Behn  alluw'd  herself, 
of  writing  loosely,  and  giving  ..  some  scandall  to  Hie  mo- 
desly  of  her  sex.     1855  MAC.MI.AY  Hist.  Eng.  xvii.  IV.  36 
He  was  .  .  a  far  more  dangerous  enemy  of  the  Church  than 
.  .if  he  had.  .lived  as  loosely  as  Wilmol. 

4.  Without  being  confined  or  restrained.     Now 
I'tire. 

1390  SPENSER  F.  Q.  I.  xi.  51  Her  golden  locks  for  hast 
were  loosely  shed  About  her  eares.  fi6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad 
xxi.  437  loues  wife  could  put  on  no  such  raines,  But  spake 
thus  loosly.  1633  P-  FLETCHER  Poet.  Misc.  75  Or  as  the 
hairs  which  deck  their  wanton  heads,  Which  loosely  fly, 
and  play  wiih  every  winde.  1635-56  COWLEY  Da~<idcis  in. 
261  The  wind  admir'd,  which  her  hair  loosely  bore,  Why 

11  grew  stiff,  and  now  would  play  no  more.     1818  SHELLEY 
Rev.    Islam   x.    xxv,    Shealhed   in    resplendent   arms,    or 
loosely  dight  To  luxury.     1892  TENNYSON  Akbar's  Dream, 
And  what  are  forms'/     Fair  garmenls,  plain  or  rich,  and 
fitting  close  Or  flying  looselier. 

5.  With  free  evacuation  of  the  bowels. 

1612  DEKKER  If  it  be  not  good  Wks.  1873  III.  288  Your 
guilded  pills,  .slip  so  smoothly  doune  Your  Subiectslhroales, 
lhal  all  (vpon  a  sudden)  Are  loosely  giuen.  1897  Atlbntt's 
Syst.  Med.  III.  741  If  ihe  bowels  are  only  opened  once 
loosely  he  lakes  but  one  dose. 

6.  Comb,  (with  ///.  ati/s.),  as  loosely-adherent, 
-branched,  -fitting,  -packed,  -woven  etc. 

1746  J.  WAKTON  Ode  to  Fancy  9  O  Nymph,  with  loosely- 
flowing  hair.  1862  H.  SPENCER  First  Prate,  II.  xix.  §  149 
(1875)403  Nol  unfrequently  a  piece  of  Irap  [rock]  maybe 
found  reduced  .  .  lo  a  number  of  loosely-adherenl  coats, 


LOOSEN. 

like  those  of  an  onion.  1887  MOLONEY  Forestry  W.  Afr.  299 
A  loosely- branched  tree.  1899  Ailbntfs  Syst.  Mcd.  VIII. 
903  [I'acilli)  occiisionally  in  loosely  packed  bundles. 

Loosen  (J/7's'n),  v.  Forms:  4  losne,  louseri, 
loosne,  6  loozen,  7  losen,  9  dial,  lowsen,  4,  7- 
loosen.  [f.  LOOSE  a.  +  -EN  -r>.  ON.  had  losna  intr., 
to  become  loose,  from  the  wk.  grade  of  the  root.] 
To  make  loose  or  looser. 

1.  trans.  To  set  free  or  release  from  bonds  or 
physical  restraint.   Obs.  exc,  poet,  (rare)  and  dial. 

1381  WVCLIF  Ps.  cxlv.  7  The  Lord  losneth  the  gyuede. 
Ibid.  ci.  21  That  he  shuUle.,  loosen  the  sones  of  the  slayne. 
1530  PALSGR.  766/2,  I  unbynde,  I  losen,  je  tieslic.  1804 
COUPER  Poetry  I.  88  The  oussen,  lousen'd  frae  the  plough, 
Spread  oure  the  grassy  plain.  1887  UOWF.N  I'irg.  sfcncid 
ii.  153  Lifting  his  hands  now  loosened  from  chains. 

b.  transf.  and  fig.  Now  only  in  the  phrase  to 
loosen  (a  person's1)  tongue  and  in  certain  poetical  or 
rhetorical  uses  (?  after  Shelley). 

1643  MILTON  Te track.  Wks.  1851  IV.  192  And  therfore 
doth  in  this  Law,  what  best  agrees  with  his  goodnes  loos- 
ning  a  sacred  thing  to  peace  and  charity,  rather  then  binding 
it  to  hatred  and  contention.  Ibid,  222  And  this  their  limit 
ing  that  which  God  loosen'd  and  their  loosning  the  Mimes 
that  he  limited.  1695  DKVIJKN  Dnf>-cstwy*s  .  1  rt  Painting 
185  This  is  an  admirable  Rule;  a  Painter  ought  to  have  it 
perpetually  present  in  his  Mind  and  Memory.. .  It  loosens  his 
hands,  and  assists  his  understanding.  1821  StfELLEtr/Viw/f/A. 
Unb.  in.  iii.  81  Thou  breathe  into  the  many-folded  shell, 
Loosening  its  mighty  music.  1850  TENNYSON  /«  Mem. 
xlviii.  14  lint  [Sorrow]  rather  loosens  from  the  lip  Short 
swallow-flights  of  song.  xSfigTROU.nrK  He  knew  xliv.  (1878) 
246  By  degrees  her  tongue  was  loosened.  1893  K.  H.  HAK- 
KI:K  Wand.  S.  W-'atcrs  222  The  fragrance  of  the  valley  was 
loosened.  1895  ZANGWIL.L  Master  i.  x.  no  The  action 
seemed  to  loosen  his  tongue. 

2.  To  undo,  unfasten  (bonds,  a  knot,  or  the  like). 
Now  usually :  To  render  looser  or  less  tight,   to 
relax,  slacken. 

1382  \VvrLii--  /na,  x.v.  2  Go,  and  loosne  the  sac  fro  tlii 
leeiidU.  1611  UIBLH  Judith  i.\.  2  Who  loosened  the  girdle 
of  a  inaide  to  defile  her.  1686  tr.  Chardins  Trav.  Persia. 
384  The  Grooms  ..  walk  the  Horses,  then  they  cloath  them 
and  loosen  their  Girts.  1806  SI'RK  Winter  in  Loud.  III. 
5$  The  manacles  were  loosened  from  my  hands.  iSioKKArs 
A/.  .  Ignt's  xxvi,  She  . .  Loosens  her  fragrant  boddice.  1884 
Law  Tinies  3  May  1/2  A  Government  not  accustomed  to 
loosen  their  purse  strings.  1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VI  I. 
258  On  loosening  the  ligatures  the  rabbit  often  gave  a  sudden 
jump  forward.  1901  A.  E.  W.  MASON  Four  Featltcrs  xv. 
141  That  access  of  panic  which  had  loosened  his  joints  when 
first  he  saw  the  low  brown  walls  of  the  town. 
Jig.  1871  R.  EI.LIS  tr.  Catullus  Ixiv.  367  Neptune's  bonds 
of  stone  from  Dardan  city  to  loosen. 

3.  To  weaken  the  adhesion  or  attachment  of;  to 
unfix,  detach. 

1667  Mil. TON'  P.  L.  vi.  643  From  thir  foundations  loosning 
to  and  fro  They  pluckt  the  seated  Hills,  1680  MoxoN 
Meek.  fc-veK.  232  The  manner  of  loosning  all  the  other 
inward  Spheres  is  as  the  Former.  ll'id..  Loosen  it  out  of 
the  Wax,  1726  LKONI  tr.  Albert  ?s  Arckit.  I.  72/2  The 
water,  .routs  up  the  bottom,  and.  .carries  away  every  thing 
that  it  can  loosen.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xiii.  III.  326 
A  wall  which  time  and  weather  had  so  loosened  that  it 
shook  in  every  storm.  1879  N.  SMYTH  Old  Faiths  in  Xew 
Light  ii.  (1882)  45  The  ivy  creeping  up  the  wall  of  the 
church  does  not  loosen  its  ancient  stones.  1882  Ounu 
Metremittn  1.  28  Loosen  the  image  from  my  hat. 

^D.  Jig.  To  detach  in  affection,  make  a  breach 
between.  Obs. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lcar\.  i.  19  (i.st  Qo.  1608),  I  had  rather  loose 
the  battaile,  then  that  sister  should  loosen  him  and  mee. 
C.  slang.    To  loosen  (a  person'sj  hide',  to  flog. 

1902  Daily  Chron.  n  Apr.  9/2  He  thought  the  only  way 
to  make  them  decent  members  of  society  was  '  to  loosen 
their  bides '. 

d.  intr.  for  reft,  or  pass.  To  become  loose. 

1677  MOXON  Mec/i.  J^xcrc,  46  The  square  on  the  Spindle 
will  be  apt  to  loosen  in  the  square  of  the  WheeL  1680  Ibid. 
178  These  Puppets  stand  the  firmer,  and  are  less  subject  to 
loosen.  Ibid.  231  The  Cube  or  Dy  will  loosen.  1726  Swn  T 
Gulliver  iv.  ix,  They  have  a  kind  of  Tree,  which  at  Forty 
Years  old  loosens  in  the  Root.  1899  J.  HUTCHINSON  Archives 
Xnrg.  X.  157  A  whitlow  formed,  and  the  nail  loosened  and 
was  shed  in  fragments.  1901  \V.  M.  RAMSAY  in  Conteinp. 
Ri~v.  Mar.  390  His  old  ideas  had  been  slowly  loosening 
and  dissolving. 

4.  trans.  To  make  less  coherent ;  to  separate  the 
particles  of, 

1697  DKYDUN  Virg.  Georg.  \\.  488  With  Iron  Teeth  of 
Rakes  ..  to  move  The  crusted  Earth,  and  loosen  it  above. 
1787  WINTKR  Syst.  Ihtsb,  62  Manures  plowed  in,  loosen 
and  divide  the  soil.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Print.  Agr'tc. 
(ed.  4)  II.  329  The  workman  then  with  his  spade  loosens  .. 
the  texture  of  the. .soil.  1860  TYNDAI.L  Glac.  i.  xxvii.  203 
He  struck  the  snow  with  his  baton  to  loosen  it. 

Jig.  a  1862  I'.ucK  I.K  Ci'-iliz.  1187^3)  1 1.  viii.  510  Society  was 
loosened  and  seemed  to  be  resolving  itself  into  its  elements. 

5.  a.  To  relax,  relieve  the  costivencss  of,  cause 
a  free  evacuation  of  (the  bowels). 

1587  GOUHMQ  DC  Mornay  viii,  95  Ksculapuis  . .  was  es 
teemed  as  a  God  for  teaching  . .  to  loo/en  the  Uelly.  1626 
BACON  Sylva  §  41  Feare  loosenelh  the  Belly.  1676  Wisi-.- 
MAN  Siirg,  v.  i.  352  Also  use  . .  lenient  Purgatives,  to  loosen 
the  body.  1761  W.  LEWIS  Mat.  Mcd.  (ed.  2)  181  To  loosen 
the  l>elly;  to  promote  perspiration,  urine,  and  the  uterine 
purgations.  1822-34  Good^s  Study  Mcd.  (ed.  4)  II.  617  The 
bowels  [must]  be  loosened  with  some  gentle  aperient. 
b.  To  render  (a  cough)  '  looser'. 

1833  (.'yd.  Pract.  Med.  I.  316/1  To  loosen  the  cough., 
small  doses  of  ipecacuanha  or  tartarized  antimony  are  often 
most  effectual.  &yLAtlbut?tSy*t,  Mcd.  V.  39  To  mature, 
that  j»  to  loosen  the  [bronchial]  catarrh. 
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6.  To  relax  in  point  of  severity  or  strictness. 

1798  MALTHUS  Popul.  (1878)  10  The  restraints  to  popula 
tion  are  ..  loosened.  1858  BUCKLE  Ch-iliz.  (1873)  II.  viii. 
568  Even  the  Inquisition  was.. made  to  loosen  its  hold  over 
its  victims.  1872  G.  B.  CHEEVKH  Lcct.  Pitgr.  Progr.  v.  152 
The  strictness  of  his  imprisonment  had  been  loosened.  1873 
HOLLAND  A,  Bonnie,  vii.  119  Mr.  Bird  seemed  to  take  a 
special  pleasure  in  our  society,  and  while  loosening  his  claim 
on  us  as  pupils,  to  hold  us  as  associates  and  friends  more 
closely.  1899  T.  S.  BAI.DOCK  Cromwell  291  The  men  neither 
straggled  nor  loosened  their  discipline. 

Loosened  (l«'s'nd),  ///.  a.  [f.  LOOSKN  v.  + 
-ED  i.]  In  senses  of  the  vb. ;  slackened,  relaxed  ; 
rendered  loose  or  easily  detachable ;  also  dial. 
liberated  from  service. 

1680  DRYDI:?*  Ovid's  /.'/.  vii.  9  While  yon,  with  loosen'd 
Sails,  and  Vows,  prepare  To  seek  a  Land,  that  flies  the 


Searchers  Care.  1697—  Virg.  Georg.  \\\.  307  He  scours 
along  the  Field,  with  loosen'd  Reins.  1755  J.  G.  COOPER 
Estimate  of  Life  in.  64  in  Dod-,ley  Coll.  Poems  III.  224 
Despair,  that  hellish  fiend,  proceeds  From  loosen'd  thoughts, 
and  impious  deeds.  1798  LANDOR  Gcbir  \\.  136  His  chaplets 
mingled  with  her  loosened  hair.  1821  JOANNA  BAILUF,  Mctr. 
Leg.,  Lord  John  xxix,  But  his  loosen'd  limbs  shook  fast. 
1845  MRS.  S.  C.  HALL  Whiteboy  x\.  91  Then  will  come  the 
loosened  soldier.  1855  BROWNING  Transcendentalism  25  He 
.  .turned  with  loosened  tongue  to  talk  with  him.  1860 
TVNDALI.  Glac.  \.  xxv.  185  The  loosened  avalanches  . .  upon 
the  mountain  heads. 
Loosener  (IwVnw).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ER  *.] 

1.  One  who  loosens  or  makes  loose. 

1843  BROWNING  Blot  in  'Scutcheon  IT.  Wks.  1896  I.  343/1 
No  loosener  O'  the  lattice.  1852  R.  A.  COI-I-IN  tr.  Liguori's 
Glories  of  Mary  (1868,1  87  Loosener  of  my  bonds,  .listen  to 
my  prayers. 

2.  Something  which  serves  to  loosen  anything. 
1630  BRATHWAIT  Eng.  GcntUm.  (1641)  99  Immoderation 

Is  a  loosener  of  the  sinewe*  and  a  lessener  of  the  strength. 
1643  CARYL  Sacr.  Covt.  5  It  is  a  loosner  of  affection.  1684 
tr.  Bond's  Merc.  Co»if>it.  I.  9  It  is  not  good  to  use  looseners, 

as  Apples,  Prunes  ..  frequently.  1784  JKFFBRSOM  Corr. 
Wks.  1859  I.  334  The  most  powerful  looseners  of  the  bands 
of  private  friendship.  1871  R.  KLI.IS  tr.  Catullus  \\.  13  The 
golden  apple.. Late-won  loosener  of  the  wary  girdle. 

Looseness  (I^'sm-sl.  Forms:  see  LOOSE  a. 
[f.  LOOSE  a.  +  -NESS.]  The  attribute  of  being  loose. 

1.  Freedom  from  restraint,  attachment,  rigid  con 
nexion,  tightness,  or  density.   ///.,  transf.,  andyf^. 

i'  1400  Ltinf ratios  Cirurg.  64  pe  enchesoun  of  cause 
coniuncte  is  compounned  of  ^e  mon^is  of  be  veynes  and 
arteries,.. or  ellis  to  greet  febilnes  or  to  greet  losenes.  1562 
TLTRNKR  Baths  8b,  They  are  good  for  the  lousnes  and  to 
muche  sofftnes  of  the  pappes.  1587  GoLDiNG  De  Mornay 
xiii.  223  After  tliat  maner  therefore  may  we  wade,  .betweene 
Looceuesse  and  Bondage  by  leaning  their  niouings  free. 
1607  MAKKHAM  Caval.  n.  (1617)  92  Hold  vp  his  head,  so  as 
by  no  meaneshe  may  ..  win  it  to  such  a  loosnesse  from  tbe 
riders  hand,  that  [etc.].  1621  T,  WILLIAMSON  tr.  G  mi  tart's 
M'ise  I'ieilt.  34  Loosenesse  of  teeth.  1635-56  COWLKV 
Davideis  in.  640  Not  all  that  Saul  could  threaten  or  per 
suade,  In  this  close  Knot  the  smallest  Looseness  made. 
1675  A.  BROWSK  Aj>j>.  Art  Limning  20  The  third  thing 
Excellent  in  a  Good  Draught  is  Loosness,  that  is,  that  the 
Body  be  not  made  Stiff  in  any  part.  1889  J.  M.  ROBERTSON 
Christ  <y  Krishna  xvii.  107  The  looseness  and  flexibility 
of  the  materials  of  which  the  cumbrous  mythology  of  the 
Hindu  epic  poems  is  composed. 

2.  Lack   of  strictness ;    laxity   of   principles   or 
practice. 

1585  FETHERSTONE  tr.  Calvin  on  Acts  xviii.  17  This  loose- 
nesse  must  bee  imputed  not  so  much  to  the  sluggisbnes  of 
the  deputie  as  to  the  hatred  of  the  Jewish  religion,     a  1639 
W.  WHATKLEV  Prototypes  \.  xix.  (1640)  IQI  They  know  how 
to  tie  others  hard  and  leave  themselves  loose,  through  the 
loosenesse  of  an  evill  conscience,     a  1665  J.  GOODWIN  j-illed 
•W.  the  Spirit  (1867)  465  Any  looseness  or  lightness  of  spirit. 
1723  Won  HOW  Corr.   11843)   III.   58  The   Non-subscribing 
principle  has  a  natural  and  necessary  tendency  to  looseness 
and  the  opening  a  door  for  error.     1855   A".    }*.    E.rprt'ss 
Sept.  (Bartlett),  The  perfect   looseness,   with  which   books 
not  on   the  invoice   were   sold  [at   auction].      1878  LECKV 
Eng,  in  i8f/i  C.  II.  vii.  290  The  greater  looseness  of  their 
principles.     1891  Daily  AVrttf  28  Oct.  2/3  It  is  confessed  by 
members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  that  their  methods  of  deal 
ing  sometimes  encourage  a  certain  amount  of  looseness. 

b.  Lack  of  exactness  or  accuracy. 
1769  BURKI;  Late  St.  Nat.  Wks.  II.  70  The  looseness  and 
inaccuracy  of  the  export  entries.  1797  GODWIN  Ent/iiirer  i. 
vi.  42  Misunderstandings . . may  be  traced  to.  .looseness  of 
expression.  1849  RUSKIN  Scv.  Latr//>sp,  vij.  The  looseness 
of  tbe  drawing,  .may  perhaps  diminish  their  credit.  1873 
M.  ARNOLD  Lit.  <S-  Dogma  (1876)  142  The  incurable  loose 
ness  with  which  the  circumstances  of  what  is  (.ailed  and 
thought  a  miracle  are  related.  1885  SIR  A.  WILLS  in  Law 
Times  Rep.  LII.  518'!  Throughout  the  Act  there  is  not  the 
smallest  indication  of  looseness  of  phraseology. 

3.  Moral  laxity ;    licentiousness  or   lewdness   in 
conduct,  speech,  or  thought. 

1576  WOOLTON  C/tr.  Manual  H  v  b,  Nature  hath  mingled 
pleasure  with  tbinges  necessarye. . .  If  pleasure  come  alone,  it 
is  lousuesse.  1581  J.  BKLL  H  addon's  Ansiu.  Osor.  25  This 
chastitie  may  be  seduced  inprocesse  of  tyme  to  loosenesse. 
1599  R.  CROMITON  Alansion  Magnanimity  N  Sv  b,  Tbe  said 
noble  Karle.  .knowing  the  loosenesse  of Mjldiers.. caused  the 
Ladies.. to  be  safely  conveyed  out  of  the  Citie.  1693-4 
WOOD  Life  3  Mar.,  He  told  him  that  such  a  College  in 
Oxford  was  a  debauch VI  college,  that  they  were  all  given  to 
loosness.  1709  FKLTON  Classics  (1718)  26  The  Looseness 
of  his  Thoughts,  too  immodest  for  chaste  Kars  to  bear. 
1868  MILMAN  St.  Paul's  302  Looseness  too  often  sinking 
into  obscenity.  1900  W.  M.  SINCLAIR  Unto  Von  Young 
Men  x.  187  Scenes  of  luxury  or  looseness. 

4.  Laxity   (of  the   bowels),   esp.    as   a   morbid 
symptom;  diarrhcea;  fan  attack  of  diarrrura. 

1586  T.  RANDOLPH  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  Ill    mi 


LOOSING-. 

|    He  fell  into  a  greate  losenes  of  his  bodye.     1600  SURFLET 
Country  I-'ariiit:  I.  xv.  97  For  the  loosenes  of  the  belly,  some 
•    make  them  meate  of  the  husks  of  barlie  steept  in  wine.     1663 
;    BOYLE  Uscf.  Exp.  A'nt.   P kilos,  n.  v.  xi.  232  If  rubarb  be 
i     justly  affirmed  to  be  an  excellent  medicine  in  loosenesses. 
1702  J.  PUUCKLL  ClwlLk  £1714)  163  The  Pains  grew  violent, 
and  a  great  Looseness  succeeded.     1737  BHACKEN  Farriery 
\    In/pr.  (1749)   I.  217   In   Diarrhoea's  or   Loosenesses.     1755 
Gentl.  Mag.  XXV.  28  His  looseness  encrensed  to  a  great 
excess,  which  brought  on  much  weakness.     1760  GRAY  Let. 
Poems  (1775)  283  A  violent  looseness  carried  him  off.     1897 
A  mutt* s  Syst,  Mcd.  II.  242  A  certain  looseness  of  the  bowels 
..is  a  common  symptom  of  the  disease  [i.e.  of  whooping- 
cough}.      1898  P.   MANSON    Tr<</>.  Diseases  xvii.  271   The 
preliminary  looseness  in  such  cases  [of  cholera]  is  called  the 
'premonitory  diarrhoea'. 

.Loosenger,  variant  of  LOSENGEB  Obs. 
Loosening  0«'S'nirj),  vbl.  sb.    [-ING1.]     The 

action  of  LOOSKN  v.  in  various  senses. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guilletnfau"s  Fr.  Chirnrg.  26  b/2  Without 
hurtinge  of  the  gummes,  and  looseninge  of  the  same.  1615 
HIERON  \\'ks.  I.  654  Thus  is  death  a  loosening  to  the 
children  of  God.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  435  The  Loosening 
of  the  Earth,  which  comfoiteth  any  Tree.  1860  TYNDALI, 
Glac.  H.  xix.  333  Ice  gives  evidence  of  a  loosening  of  its 
crystalline  texture.  1876  Miss  BHADDON  J.  Haggard's 
Dan.  L  35  A  signal  for  the  loosening  of  everyone  else's 
tongue.  1883  R.  W.  DIXON  Mano  in.  v.  126  Like  the 
tightening  and  the  loosening  of  a  cord. 

Loo  semrig,  ///.  a.  [-ixo2.]  That  loosens, 
in  various  senses  ot  the  vb. 

1^65  HOOKE  Microgr.  13  The  strange  loosening  nature  of 
a  violent  jarring  motion.  1694  SALMON  Bates  Dispens. 
(16991  529  i  Laxative  or  Loosening  Tartar.  1758  J.  S.  Le 
J)ran's  Obser?'.  Surg.  (i77i)Dict.  Cc  ij,  Laxative,or  Loosen 
ing  Medicines.  i8ox  SOUTH F.Y  Thalaba  ix.  xiii,  Thalaba 
Watches  her  snowy  fingers.  .Unwind  the  loosening  chain. 
1886  C.  SCOTT  Sheep.}' arming  15  They  are  fed  upon  roots 
..which  exert  a  loosening  effect  on  the  teeth. 

Looser  0?7is3j).  [f.  LOO.SE  v.  +  -KB1.]  One 
who  or  something  which  looses. 

1528  PAYNEL  Salerne's  Regini.  (15411  82!),  Mustaide  sede 
is  a  great  leuser,  consumer,  and  denser  of  fleumaticke 
humidities.  1591  PEHCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Solttidor,  a  looser, 
an  expounder  of  drenis  or  ridles.  1871  R.  ELLIS  tr.  Catullus 
Ixvii.  28  A  sturdier  arm,  that  franker  quality  somewhere, 
Looser  of  youth's  fast-bound  girdle.  1882  NARI-.S  Seaman- 
ship  (ed-  6)  199  The  sail  loosers..keep  fast  the. .booms. 

Loosestrife  (l//'ststr3if).  Also  6  lose-, 
lous(ej  strife,  lostriffe.  [f.  LOOSE  v.  +  STKIFBJ&  ; 
a  mistransl.  of  late  L.  lysimachia^  also  -machion^ 
a.  Gr.  \vaifj.axiov)  f*  the  personal  name  Auai/m^os 
l.ysimachus,  an  application  of  the  adj.  \vffi^ax^ 
'loosing'  (i.e.  ending)  strife,  f.  \vtrt-,  combining 
stem  of  \vfiv  to  loose  +  ^xrj  strife. 

The  form  *\v<Tina\iu  (found  only  in  Pliny's  Latin  trans 
literation)  would  be  correct  Gr.  for  '  the  action  of  loosing 
strife '.  The  misinterpretation  of  the  word  is  ancient ; 
Pliny,  though  stating  that  the  plant  was  discovered  by  one 
Lysimachus,  also  says  that  oxen  that  are  made  to  eat  it  are 
rendered  more  willing  to  draw  together.  Ancient  writers 
mention  two  kinds  of  /ystmac/iia,  the  purple  ai;d  the  yellow, 
the  descriptions  of  which  agree  with  the  two  p'ants  referred 
to  in  i  below.  Modern  botanists  have  appropriated  Lysi~ 
n/ac/iia  as  a  generic  name  to  the  '  yellow  loosestrife  '.] 

1.  The  name  for  two  common  herbaceous  plants 
resembling  each  other  closely  in  growth  (upright 
and  tall)  and  habitat  (margins  of  ditches  andstreams). 

a.  J.ysimach ia   vulgaris    ( N. O.    7 *riw ulacex} , 
flowering  in  July,  ami  bearing  racemes  of  golden- 
yellow   flowers;     called   spec.  Golden  or  Yellow 
1,(  osestrife.     Also  a  book-name  for  the  genus. 

1548  TrKNER  Names  of  Her l>es  (1881)  50  Some  cal  it 
Lycimachiam  Inttain . .  it  may  be  called  in  englishe  yealow 
Lousstryfe  or  herbe  \Vylowe.  1563  —  Herbal  \\.  44  It  may  l)e 
well  called  after  the  etimolpgt  of  tbe  worde  and  also  of  y" 
\eitue  that  it  hath  lous  strife.  1578  LYTE  Dodcens  \.  Ii.  75 
'I  be  yellow  Lysimachus  or  golden  Louse  stryfe.  1640 
PAKKINSON  Tkcair.  />'/'.'.  543  Common  yellow  Loosestrife  or 
•Willow  herbe.  1861  Miss  PRATT  Mower.  PI.  IV.  236  Great 
Yellow  Loosestrife.  ..  Its  large  yellow  panicle  has  lea\es 
growing  among  the  blossoms. 

b.  Lytkntm  Salicaria  (N.C).  Lythracciv' , bloom 
ing  in  summer    months,   with  a   beautiful  showy 
spike   of  purplish-red   flowers;    cnlled  spec.  Red, 
Purple,  or  Spiked  Loosest] ife.     Also  a  book-name 
for  the  genus. 

1548  TUHSER  Names  of  Herbfs  (1881)  50  Lyciniachia pur- 
rca.  .may  be  called  in  englishe  red  loosstryfe,  or  purple 


li»M.-siryfe.  1567  MAM.KT  Gr.  Forest  51  Other  will  haue  it 
called  Lostriffe  or  Herl>e  Willow.  It  beareth  a  red  flouer. 
1633  JOHNSON  Gtrardes  Herbal  n.  cxxix.  478  This  lesser 
purple  Loose-strife  of  Clusius.  1785  MARTYN  Rousseau's 


Hot.  xx.  (17941  278  Purple  Loosestrife  is  a  handsome  plant. 
1838  MARY  HOWITT  Pheasant  i.  The  loose-strife's  purple 
-IKMI.  1866  M.  ARNOLD  Thyrsis  xiii.  When  through  the 
Wytham  flats,  Ke-1  loosestrife  and  blond  meadow-sweet 
among,  ..  We  tracked  the  shy  Thames  shore.  1889  P.  H. 
I. MI -KhoN  l-lng.  Idyls  83  Their  ^ea-boots  crushed  the  pinple 
loosestrife  into  the  ground. 

2.  Applied  t,as  a  book-name)  with  qualifications 
to  plants  of  other  genera  (see  quotsA 

1760  J.  l.liE  httrod.  Bat.  App.  317  Podded  Loo--e-stiife, 
l-'pilobium.  Ibid.,  Yellow  Virginian  Loose-strife,  Gam  a. 
1787  tr.  Littntfus'  I- am.  Plants  I.  254  Gaunt,  Virginian 
Loosestrife.  1866  Treas.  Hot.  695/1  False  Loosestrife,/.//*/- 
jc/V/rt.  Swamp-L.,  Dcocodon.  West  Indian  L.,  Jnssi.ca 

Lg     \\.u  SHJ;,     vbL    sh.        [f.     LOOSK    V.     r 

-ING  !.]     The  action  of  the  vb.  LOOSE. 
fl.  Letting  go ;  letting  free,  release.  Obs.marck. 


*>i<'uct'<sa, 

Loosing   (1/7'siij), 
-         ! 


LOOSING. 

1415  SIB  T.  GREY  in  43  Deputy  Keeper's  A1,/.  587  Ye  mon     ; 
shulde  cum  agayn  on   1 iseday  to  tel  ye  way  of  yair  laws- 
yng.  1504 /YH7"/*/0«&'rMCanKlen)  1 86  The  letter  that  come 
from  William  Elison,  the  which  1  had  myml  in  for  loyssing 
of  Edmund  Ward,  for  1  have  gotten  him  forth  by  the  wayfi 
ol  William  Ellyson.    1591  PKKCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Sottnni,    ; 
loosing,  deliuering,  solutit',  diinissii). 

t  2.  The  making  or  rendering  loose  in  a  socket 
or  the  like  ;  the  untying  (of  a  knot).  Obs. 

1482  Miink  o/ Itt'cshani  (Arh.)  38  Some  were  also  rasyd 
with  fyry  naylys  vnto  the  honys  and  to  the  low.sing  of  her 
ioyntys,  1576  IM.KMINH;  raiiopl.  Kpist.  249  Rather  then 
I  wil  tanie  the  loosing  of  them  [sc.  knottes],  I wil CUtt  them 
in  sunder.  1599  Life  Sir  T.  J/c>;v  in  Wordsw.  Keel.  />'/V>ir. 
(1853)  II.  99  The  old  man's  purse  was  made  fast  to  his 
girdle,  which  the  thief  spying  gave  it  the  looseing. 

3.  A  setting  free,  absolving,  or  discharging  (from 
guilt,  sentence,  or  obligation; ;  remission  of  a  sin  or 
penance. 

<  1357  Lay  l-',ilks  Calecli.  (MS.  T.)  345  At  thair  bother  assent 
for  to  lyve  samen  Withouten  ony  lousyng  to  thair  life  lastes. 
1526  ritgr.  /Vr/CtW.  deW.  1531)226  This  power  of  bynd- 
yng  &  losynge  of  synne,  is  deriuyed  from  y  apostles  to  y> 
mynysters  of  Christes  chirche.  1659  PKARSON  Creed  11839) 
505  What  is  the  remission  [of  sins]  itself,  or  the  loosing  of 
that  obligation?  1686  J.  SCOTT  Chi:  Life  (17471  111.  462 
The  Pardon  or  Remission  of  Sins.'. consists  in  the  loosing 
of  sinful  Men  from  that  Obligation  to  eternal  Punishment. 
1871  SrROTT  .SV.  Liturgies  Jas.  /"/ (1901)  Notes  151  This 
has  always  been  regarded  as  a  notable  example  of  binding 
and  loosing  by  the  minister. 

t  4.  The  action  of  weighing  anchor  or  setting 
free  the  moorings  of  a  ship;  getting  under  weigh. 

1632  LITHC.OW  Trav.  n.  54  Vpon  the  second  day  after  our 
loosing  from  Clissa,  we  arriued  at  Kagusa. 

1 5.  The  action  of  lctting-go  the  drawn  string 
of  a  bow.  Obs. 

£1400  Laud  Troy-bk.  7797  [He]  drow  an  Arwe  vp  to 
the  vale;  And  as  he  was  In  his  losyng,  Diomedes  . .  to 
him  rode,  Ar  euere  arwe  fro  him  glode.  1545  ASCHAM 
Toxcph.  (Arb.)  107  What  handlyng  is  proper  to  the  Instru- 
mentes?  Standynge,  nockyng,  druwyn^,  holdyng, lowsing, 
wherby  commeth  fayre  shotynge.  1612  SICLUEN  in  Dray- 
ton's  t'oty-oll'.  xvii.  Notes  268  His  death  by  an  infortunatc 
loosing  at  a  deer  out  of  one  Walter  Tirrel's  hand. 

6.  A  sum  of  money  paid  o;i  the  completion  of  a 
contract  or  obligation. 

1889  W.  MARCROFT  Upsfy  Dtnvns  ro  On  my  coining  to  be 
21  years  of  age  there  must  be  a  loosing  paid  of  one  guinea. 

7.  Sc.  Law.  A  release. 

1495  Kolls  of  I'arlt.  VI.  481/2  If  ther  shall  fortune  a 
resonable  consideracion  or  consideracions  to  be  upon  the 
making  of  the  said  Leasses,  for  lossyng  of  the  same.  1564- 
I6sl  Keg.  Privy  Council  Stot.  I.  317  Providing  alwayts  that 
the  lowsing  of  the  said  arreistment  . .  sail  na  wyise  be  hurt 
ful.  1798  Monthly  Mag.  VI.  176  (Seots  Law  Phrases!  A 
Loosing  (if  Arrfstincnt,  a  Writ  to  discharge  such  atta.:h- 
ment,  which  issues  of  course  on  ttie  debtor  giving  security 
for  payment  of  the  debt. 

8.  Comb. :  loosing-plaee  Sf.    [cf.  LossiNo],  a 

place  for  unloading  vessels  (tabs.} ;  loosing-time, 
the  time  of  release  from  work  (dial.*). 

1805  FORSYTH  Realities Scotl.  III.  35  Tlie  bottom  or  tail,  .of 
this  bank,  .as  a  loosing  place,  experienced  mariners  prefer 
to  any  other  harbour  in  the  frith.  1824  SCOTT  St.  Italian's 
xv.  Looking  at  their  watches  ..  lest  they  should  work  for 
their  master  half  an  instant  after  loosing-time. 

IiOO'Sing,  ///.  a.  [f.  LOOSE  v.  +  -IXG  2.]  Re 
laxing;  laxative. 

1665  SIR  J.  LAUOER  (Fountainh.)  Jrul.  (S.  H.  S.)  43  In 
my  experience  I  fand  it  very  loosing,  for  before  1  was  weill 
accoustened  wt  it,  if  I  chanced  to  sup  any  tyme  any  quantity 
ol  the  pottage,  I  was  sure  of  2  or  3  stools  afternoon  wt  it. 

Loosing',  obs.  form  of  LOZENGE. 

Loosish.  (l«'sij),  a.  [f.  LOOSE  a.  +  -1SH.]  Some 
what  loose. 

1824-9  LANDOR  [mag.  Con-,'.  Wks.  1846  L  46  A  loosish  man 
and  slippery  in  foul  proclivities.  1853  G.  J.  CAYI.EY  Las 
Alforjas  II.  202  Eruptive  hills  with  loosish  sandy  slopes. 

Loosome,  Sc.  iorm  of  I.OVESOMK. 

Loot  (l«t),  sb.1  Also  7  lute.  A  name  applied 
in  the  Cheshire  and  Staffordshire  salt-works  to  the 
ladle  used  to  remove  the  scum  from  the  brine-pan. 

1669  W.  JACKSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  IV.  1065  This  bloudy 
brine  at  the  first  boyling  of  the  Pann,  brings  up  a  scumm, 
which  they  are  careful  to  take  off  with  a  Skimmer,  made 
with  a  woodden  handle  thrust  through  a  long  square  of 
Wainscot-board,  twice  as  bigg  as  a  good  square  trencher  : 
this  they  call  a  Loot.  1686  PLOT  StaJForash.  94-  1880 
C.  H.  POOLE  Staffordsk.  Gloss.,  Loo!,  a  brine  ladle. 

Loot  (l»t),  sb*  [a.  Hindi  lilt,  according  to 
some  scholars  repr.  Skr.  lotra,  loplra  booty,  spoil, 
f.  the  root  lup  -  rap  to  break ;  others  refer  it 
to  Skr.  lunt  to  rob.]  Goods  (esp.  articles  of  con 
siderable  value)  taken  from  an  enemy,  a  captured 
city,  etc.  in  time  of  war ;  also,  in  svider  sense, 
something  taken  by  force  or  with  violence ;  booty, 
plunder,  spoil ;  now  sometimes  transf.,  illicit 
gains,  '  pillage  '  (e.g.  by  a  public  servant).  Also, 
the  action  or  process  of  looting. 

[1788  Indian  I'ocalt.  (Y.),  Loot,  plunder,  pillage.]  1839 
Blaclt-M.  Maf.  XLV.  104  He  always  found  the  talismamc 
gathering-word  Loft  (plunder),  a  sufficient  bond  of  union 
in  any  part  of  India.  1858-9  RI'SSKLI.  Diary  India  11860) 
II.  xvii.  340  Why,  the  race  [of  camp  followers]  is  stickled  on 
loot,  fed  on  theft,  swaddled  in  plunder,  and  weaned  on 
robbery.  1860  HOOK  Li-.'£S  Al>ps.  (1862)  II.  vii.  505  The 
hoises  in  the  archbishop's  stables  the  murderers  appro 
priated  as  their  own  fee,— or,  as  we  should  now  say,  as  loot. 
1876  fl/acJhv.Jlfaf.C\l\.  115/1  Public  servants  [in  Turkey] 
have  vied  with  one  another  in  a  system  of  universal  loot. 
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Loot  (l«l),  v.  [f.  LOOT  sf>.-]  a.  trans.  To 
plunder,  sack  (a  city,  building),  b.  To  cany  off 
as  loot  or  booty.  C.  ahsol. 

a.  1845  \V.  H. 'SMITH  in  Colknrn's  United  Service  .Mag. 
n.  10  He  has  attacked  and  looted  several  villages  under 
uur  protection.     1861  GRKSI.FY  Sophron  .y  N.  135  The  sum 
mer  palace  of  the  Kmperor  .  .  has  been  . .  unceremoniously 
looted.     1889  JESSOPI'  Coming  of  J-'riars  ii.  99  A  gang  of 
fellow's  . .  seems  to  have  looted  the  manors  of  Dunton  and 
Mileham. 

b.  1847  I.n.  MAI.MFSBL-RY  in  Mem.  Ex-initiisUr  (1884)  I. 
192  Went  to  see  Marshal  Soult's  pictures  which  he  looted 
in  Spain.  1858  K.  YOUNG  Diary  ( 1902)  App.  D.  328  My  Sirdar- 
bearer  who  ..  looted  all  my  traps.     1860  DICKONS  Uneomm. 
Trav.  xiv,  A  place  of  temporary  security  for  the  plunder 
'  looted '  by  laundresses  [sc .  of  Inns  of  Court  chambers]. 
1887  Daily  News  18  July  5/4  The  dervishes  are  reported  to 
be  looting  cattle  and  grain. 

C.  1842  [implied  in  LOOTING  ~>l'l.  sl>.\  1859  Times  30  May 
10/4  He  who  '  loots '  is  almost  sure  to  make  acquaintance 
with  the  'haslinger'.  1878  R.  TAYI.ER  \\\  N.  Amer.  Rev. 
CXXVI.  24 j  The  gentle  'Timers'  [soldiers]  were  looting 
right  merrily,  diving  in  and  out  of  wagons  with  the  activity 
of  rabbits  in  a  warren. 

Hence  Loo 'ted///,  a. 

1897  Daily  At'7i'.r  24  Mar.  7/6  All  the  looted  cattle  and 
women  were  recaptured. 

Loot,  var.  LOTE  lotus,  LOTH;  obs.  Sc.  f.  Loir. 

Loot,  Sc.  pa.  t.  of  I.KT  r'.1 

Lootable  (,1'7'tab'l),  a.  rare—1,  [f.  LOOT  -•. 
-f  -ABLE.]  That  may  be  looted  or  taken  as  loot. 

1885  Ck.  Tiines  30  Jan.  75^  The  amount  of  lootable  in 
come  would  be  a  very  different  matter. 

Lootah:  see  LOTA(H. 

Loote,  obs.  form  of  LOT,  LOTA(H. 

Looter  (briar),  [f.  I.OOTI-. -T-ER!.]  One  wlio 
loots. 

1858-9  Ki'SSELL  Diary  India-  (1860)  II.  xvii.  340  Those 
insatiable  'lonters' — men,  women,  and  children,  all  are  at 
it.  1872  Daily  Xews  19  Aug.,  Those  begging  gentlemen 
who  march  at  the  tail  of  political  parties  like  the  looters 
behind  armies. 

Looth'e,  loop,  obs.  forms  of  LOATH  a. 

II  Lootie  (IS'ti).  Anglo-Ind.  Also  8  louehee, 
9  lutee.  [Hindi  lull,  f.  Int  LOOT  s6.-]  In  //. 
A  term  applied,  in  India,  to  a  body  of  native  ir 
regulars  whose  chief  object  in  warfare  was  plunder. 
In  wider  sense,  a  band  of  marauders  or  robbers. 
Also  rarely  in  sing.,  one  of  such  a  band  or  gang. 
Hence  Lootie- wallah  [Hindi  liitiwala  :  see 
WALLAH],  a  member  of  a  gang  of  lootics. 

"757  ORMK  Hist.  Mi/it.  Trans.  (17781  II.  vll.  129  A  body 
of  their  Louchees,  or  plunderers,  who  are  armed  with  clubs 
.  .attacked  the  houses  of  the  natives.  1782  I.  MuNRO-Mzrr. 
Mil.  Operat.  Coromandel  Coast  1789)  295  Even  the  rascally 
Lootywallahs,  or  Misorian  hussars  . .  now  pressed  upon  our 
flanks  and  rear.  1791  Gentl.  Mag.  I. XI.  77/1  These  irregu 
lars  of  the  enemy  [in  the  East  Indies],  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Looties,  continued  their  depreciations.  1800  T.  T. 
ROISAUTS  Indian  Gloss.,  Lvoty.valla,  see  Lootics.  1802  C. 
JAMCS  Mill!.  Diet.,  LootyMallffW,  Ind.,  a  term  of  the  same 
import  as  Looties.  1827  Scorr  Sitrg.  Dan.  xii,  I  will  find 
the  dagger  of  a  Lootie  which  shall  reach  thee,  wert  thou 
sheltered  under  the  folds  of  the  Nawaub's  garment.  1876 
GRANT  Hist.  In.iia  I.  Iv.  279/1.  1884  W.  I..  WHIITLE  in 
Bill.  Soc.  Ree.  Sept.  131  (Scant.)  A  noted  lutee,  or  rogue. 

Looting  (1"  tiij),  vhl.  sb.  [f.  LOOT  v.  +  -ING  i.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  LOOT.  Also  attrib. 

1842  LD.  KI.LKNBOROUGH  Let.  17  May  in  Indian  Ailiidnistr. 
(1874)  194  The  plunderers  are  beaten  whenever  they  are 
caught,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  burning  and  '  looting'  as 
they  call  it.  1859  M.  THOMSON  Story  Cawnpffntiu.  48  For 
downright  looting  commend  me  to  the  hirsute  Sikh.  1862 
L.  OUPHANT  Earl  Elgin's  Mission  China  I.  133,  I  observed, 
in  the  suburb  large  looting  parties,  composed  of  Chinese 
blackguards,  ransacking  the  houses. 

t  toove,  love.  Obs.  rare.  [repr.  OE.  ldf\  see 
LAVE  sb.']  Relict,  widow. 

1387  TREVISA  Hidden  (Rolls)  VI II.  75  Henry. .  5afhym  to 
wyf  Constauns  comas  of  Bretayne,  be  loove  [v.r.  wydowe, 
L  reliftam}  of  his  sone  Gaufred.  Ibid.  173  Constans,  Gef- 
fray  his  love  [n.r.  loove,  L.  relic  to}.  1492  Ckurckw.  Ace. 
St.  Dunstans,  Canterb.  in  Kentish  Gloss,  s.  v.  Love,  Item 
payde  for  the  buryng  of  Ellerygge's  loue  . .  iiij'.  1514  -l/.V. 
Ace.  XI.  John's  llosf., Canterb.,  Rec.offPetts  loove  wylh 
owt  west  gaat  \\d.  1557  Will  Jiw  S/ioo,  Item  I  give  to 
Counstables  love  xxd  to  Steres  love  xxd. 

Loover,  obs.  form  of  LOUVRE. 
Looves,  -ys,  obs.  pi.  of  LOAF  sd.i 
Loovesum,  obs.  form  of  LOVESOME. 
Loo-warm,  variant  of  LEW-WARM. 
Loowe,  obs.  form  of  Low. 
Looz,  variant  of  LOSE  s/>.  Otis.,  praise. 

tLop  (1|'P)>  s/>-1  06s-  Forms:  '»  5  lo?p.e' 
7-  lop.  [OE.  loppe  wk.  fern.,  of  obscure  origin. 
Cf.  LOB  sci.1]  A  spider. 

c888  K.  /ELFKED  Boetli.  xvi.  §  2  se  fur|>um  beos  lytle 
loppe  hine  [sc.  man]  hwilum  deadne  *edeb.  c  1000  /ELFUC 
Gloss  in  Wr.-Wulckcr  i2r/27  Loppe,  fleonde  najddre,  tie! 
attorcoppe.  c  1391  CHAUCER  Astral.  I.  §  3  Shapen  in  manere 
of  a  net  or  of  a  wehbe  of  a  loppe.  Ibid.  5  19  From  thls 
senyth  tber  come  a  maner  krokede  strikes  like  to  the  clawes 
of  a  loppe.  c  1400  Ragman  Roll  72  in  Hazlitt  L.  1 .  P. 
I.  72  Ye  lade  longe  sydyde  as  a  loppe. 

LOP  (!??))**•-  Nowrf/fl/.  [prob.  a.  ON.  *hloppa 
wk.  (em.  (Sw.  loppa,  Da.  loppe},  f.  root  of  hlfiipa 
(lilatipa)  to  LEAP.]  A  flea. 

cu6a  Trnvnclcy  Myst.  viii.  306  Crete  loppys  oner  all  bis 

land  thay  fly  {sc.  the  plague  of  •  flies '].  1480  CAXTON  C/iron 

,    Eng.  D  vij  b,  After  this  Door  shall  come  a  lambe  that  shall 
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liaue  feet  of  leed  an  hede  of  bras  an  hert  of  n  loppe.  1597 
G.  HARVKY  Trimming  Xtislit  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  43  lint 
see,  what,  art  thou  heere  ?  lupus  infabula,  a  lop  in  a  chnine  ? 
1662  l\innf>  Sangs  i.  192  Lay-interlining  Clergy,  a  device 
That's  nick-name  to  the  stuff  call VI  Lops  and  Lice.  1674  KAY 
A'.  C.  ll'vnis  31  Lops  and  Lice,  used  in  the  South,  i.e. 
Fleas  and  Lice.  1755  in  JOHNSON.  1787  GROSS  /'twine. 
Gloss.,  Lop,  a  flea.  N.  1863  KOHSON  ttartis  of  Tyne  237 
The  sheets  lily-white,  though  aw  says  it  my*el' ;  Mawdarlin', 
nee  lops  there  to  touch  us.  1877  in  N.  It'.  Line,  it  loss. 

Lop  vVp),  ^'-;I  Also  5-8  loppe,  (7  lope),  6-7 
lopp.  [Commonly  supposed  to  be  f.  LOP  z/.1,  but 
more  probably  the  source  of  that  word.  Senses 
2  and  3,  however,  are  from  the  vb. 

The  etymology  is  obscure.  An  OE.  */<?//  would  represent 
a  pre-Teul.  type  liipno-  'what  is  snipped  off',  f.  root  *lnp- 
(see  LEAF  s/'.) ;  but  the  word  does  not  appear  before  th<- 
i5th  c,  and  is  not  found  in  other  Tent,  dialects.  Cf.  Norw. 
dial,  lofpa  v.,  to  pluck,  snatch,  /,/«,  lopna  [of  bark'  to  In: 
loosened  by  moisture  1 

1.  The  smaller  branches  and  twigs  of  trees,  such 
as  are  not  measured  for  timber;  faggot-wood,  lop 
pings.  Also,  a  branch  lopped  off.  Phr.  lop  and 
top,  lop  and  crop. 

i  1420  rallad.  on  Ifnsl:  vi.  45  And  stones  yf  thee  lacketh, 
this  is  boote  :  Sarment,  or  stre,  or  luppe  [L.  vel  Qlti&HSCiirt* 
t/KC  I'irgnliis]  in  hit  be  graued.  1464  AW/.v  of  Parlt.  V. 
547/1  The  Loppes  and  Croppes  of  Woode,  failed  whhynne 
our  fryth  of  Leycestre.  1532  Dial,  on  Laws  I'.ng.  n.  Iv.  153!', 
What  thynke  they  if  a  man  sell  the  loppes  of  his  woode, 
whether  any  tyihe  ought  there  to  be  payd '{  1573  TUSSF.K 
Hush,  xxxiii.  (1878)  73  Let  lop  be  shorne  that  hindreth 
corne.  1613  SHAKS.  lien.  I '///,  I.  ii.  96  We  take  From 
euery  tree,  lop,  b.irke,  and  part  o'  tli!  timber.  1651  (.1.  W. 
tr.  Cowers  hist.  265  Where  any  one  is  killed,  with  the  fall 
of  an  Anne  or  Lopp  of  a  Tree  .  .  after  warning  given  by  the 
parties  who  are. .  lopping.  1669  \\'OKI.  IIJGK  .Sjv.Y.  Agric.(l(>fa) 
92  A  certain  gentleman  ..  obtained  a  parcel  of  Kim-trees 
lops  and  tups.  1726  AYI.IKFE  Par  ergon  [506],  Lops  of  Trees 
alxive  twenty  years  Growth  pay  no  Tithes.  1774  T.  WKST 
Antiq.  I-nrness  (1805)  228  Anye  kind  of  underwoods,  topps, 
loppe-;,  croppes,  or  other  woods.  1805  Txiits.  Sot.  Arts 
XXIII.  135,  I  also  considered  the  value  of  the  tops  and 
lop,  or  trimmings  of  the  trees.  1819  W.  FAUX  Mem.  Days 
Aitier,  (1823)  176  What  [trees]  are  cut  down,  together  with 
the  lop,  are  rolled  by  levers  into  heaps  and  burnt.  1826 
COBUETT  Rvr,  Kidfs  (1885)  II.  238  What  is  the  price  of  this 
load  of  timber?  ..  taking  in  lop,  top  and  bark  ..  ten  pounds 
a  load  at  least.  1842  UKANUK  Diet.  Set.  etc.,  s.v.  Lcppin^ 
When  timber  trees  are  sold  the  purchaser  bargains  lo  take 
them  either  with  or  without  the  lop  and  crop.  1862  T.  L. 
I'K.UOCK  Mem.  Shelley  Wks.  1875  III.  448  The  gardener 
had  cut  it  [AV.  a  holly-tree]  up  into  a  bare  pole,  selling  the 
lop  for  Christmas  decorations.  1892  Times  24  Oct.  3/1  Cord 
wood  is  the  smaller  limbs  of  oak,  the  lop  and  top  of  the 
branches  when  the  trees  are  felled. 

//V-  '579  SH:NSKU  Slieph.  CW/.  Feb.  57  Ah,  foolish  old 
man  !  . .  Now  thy  selfe  hast  lost  both  lopp  aiuUtopp,  Als  my 
budding  braunch  thou  wonkiest  cropp.  a  1641  lit1.  Moux- 
T.AGU  Acts  ff  Mon.  (1642)  94  Lop  and  top,  hip  and  thigh, 
bough  and  branch,  root  and  stemme,  all  and  singular  should 
be  eradicated,  c  1645  HOWKLL  Lett.  I.  v.  xxvii,  They  three 
[sc.  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish]  Are  only  lops  cut  from 
the  Latian  tree. 

t  2.  A  lopped  tree  or  the  lopped  part  of  a  tree. 
Obs.  ran'. 

a  1640  SmW.  JONKS  .ffc/.  (1675'  280  They  must  ..  not  cut 
the  Lcppes  flat,  so  that  the  water  may  stand  on  them,  and 
rot  them.  1656  W.  D.  tr.  Couictiins  Gatr  Lat.  Unl.  §  371. 
105  Hee  pruneth  every  year,  that  new  branches  may  spring 
from  the  Lope,  or  pruned  tree. 

•j-  3.  The  action  or  process  of  lopping  a  tree  or 
its  boughs.  Obs. 

1576  TUKBERV.  I'enerie  198  What  loads  of  haye,  what 
grasse  for  bief,  what  store  of  wood  for  loppe.  a  1600 
HOOKER  Keel.  Pol.  vn.  i.  §  2  It  hath  not  seemed  expedient 
to  offer  the  edge  of  the  axe  unto  all  three  boughs  at  once, 
but  rather  to.  .strike  at  the  weakest  first,  making  show  that 
the  lop  of  that  one  shall  draw  the  more  abundance  of  sap 
to  the  other  two. 

4.  Comb. :  lop-limbed  rt.,  having  one  or  more 
limbs  cut  off;  lop-stick  (Canadian}^  a  tree  which 
has  had  its  branches  lopped  and  the  name  of  the 
lopper  cut  in  its  trunk  (see  quot.)  ;  lop-wood, 
branches,  etc.  lopped  from  a  tree. 

1809  MAI. KIN  Gil  Bias  vii.  xii,  The  *lop-llmbed  cap 
tain  wotdd  have  gone  raving  mad  at  it.  1892  W.  PIKE 
North.  Canada  209  Often  on  the  lonely  waterways  of  the 
Northern  country  one  sees  a  *  lop-stick  showing  far  ahead 
on  the  bank,  and  reads  a  name  celebrated  in  the  annals  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  or  in  the  history  of  Arctic 
exploration.  1693  EVKLYN  De  la  Quint.  Cornel.  Card.  75 
They  afford  both  much  *  Lop- wood  and  Fruit.  1794  T. 
STONE  Agric.  .Y«m  Line.  (1800)  115  [Trees]  which  will 
consequently  produce  most  bark,  and  top  or  lop-wood.  1888 
Academy  A,  Feb.  71/1  The  curious  customs  of  Mop-wood' 
or  privileges  of  cutting  fuel  from  pollards  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year. 

i  Lop,  $b.±  Obs.  rare.  [Related  to  LOP  v.~, 
expressing  the  notion  of  something  hanging  loose. 
Cf.  LAP  j£.i,  LOB  s&.2]  A  lobe  (of  the  liver). 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  342  The  land  Frogs  of  Toads  kind, 
have  one  lop  or  lappet  of  the  Liver,  which  Ants  will  not  touch. 

t  IiOp,  $b.*  Tanning.  Obs.  [Of  obscure  origin  ; 
cf.  LOB  sb*  5.]  The  infusion  of  bark  and  ooze 
used  in  tanning  leather,  (Cf.  LOPPING  vbL  sd.*) 

'773  E-Hcycl.  Brit.  III.  886/2  The  bark  should  be  rounder 
beat,  and  more  given  to  the  lop,  for  large  hides  than  small 
ones ;  and  consequently  larger  leather  should  lie  longer  in 
the  lop. 

Lop  (Vp)»  $b$  Naut.  [Onomatopoeic  (con 
nected  with  LOP  w.3).  Cf.  LAP  st*,  z>.»]  A  state 
of  the  sea  in  which  the  waves  are  short  and  lumpy. 
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1899  K.  T.  I'uu.EN  \\'ay  Navy  38  Quite  a  'lop'  of  a  sea 
gets  up,  but  these  battleships  take  no  heed  of  it. 

Lop(Vp),J/'.7  [Short  tor  loj>-rabbit  i  see  Lor  z/.-] 
•A  variety  of  rabbit  with  long  drooping  cars.  Also 
with  word  prefixed,  as  full-,  half-,  oar-lop  (see 
qnot.  1868),  horn-lop, 

1868  DARWIN  A nim.  <y  n.  I.  iv.  107  Wlien  one  parent,  or 
even  both,  are  oar-laps  U/V],  that  is,  have  their  ears  sticking 
out  at  right  angles,  or  when  one  parent  or  both  aie  half-lops, 
that  is,  have  only  one  ear  dependent,  there  Is  nearly  as  good 
a  chance  of  the  progeny  having  both  ears  full-lop,  as  if  both 
parents  had  been  thus  characterized.  But  I  am  informed, 
if  both  parents  have  upright  ears,  there  is  hardly  a  chance 
of  a  full-lop.  1877  C.  RAYSON  Rabbits  xiii,  70  In  rearing 
lops,  little  divergence  need  be  made  from  the  usual  mode 
adopted.  1884  R.  O.  EDWARDS  Rabbits  vii.  54  It  is  very 
difficult  to  arrive  at  whether  or  not  the  drooping  of  the  ears 
of  the  Lop  is  natural.  Ibid.  55  Oar  Lops,  Half  I. ops,  and 
Horn  Lops,  are  not.. to  be  considered  anything  fancy. 

IiOp,  sb.*  =  lop-grass  (see  LOP  v%  4). 

Lop  t,Vp)»  z/-1   Also  6  loppe.  [prob.  f.  LOP  sb,?>~\ 

1.  trans.    To  cut   off  the   branches,  twigs,  etc.  : 
rarely  the  top  or  'head',  of  (a  tree) ;  to  cut  away 
the  superfluous  growth  of,  to  trim. 

1519  HORMAN  Vulg.  172  Vynes.  .shuld  be  lopped  or  cut 
about  the  .xx.  day  of  march.  1523  FITZHF.RB.  Hitsb.  §  132 
If  ye  haue  any  tree*  to  shrede,  loppe,  or  croppe  for  the  fyre 
wode.  1562  TURNER  Herbal  n.  75  If  a  Date  tre  be  topped 
or  lopped  it  will  lyue  no  longer  after.  1620  MAKKHAM  l-'areiv. 
Hitsb.  (1625)  160  In  the  montjth  of  December  . .  lop  hedges 
and  trees.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  210  What  we  by  day  Lop 
overgrown,  or  prune,  or  prop,  or  biud,  One  night  or  two  with 
wanton  growth  derides,  Tending  to  wilde.  1714  SCROGGS 
Conrts-leet  (ed.  3)  32  Whether  any  Copyholder  ..  Hath  .. 
lopped  or  topped  any  Timber-Trees.  1750  JOHNSON  Ram 
bler  No.  25  p  4  A  few  strokes  of  an  axe  will  lop  a  cedar. 
1813  SIR  H.  \)\\'\  Agric.  Cheat.  (1814)259  By  lopping  trees, 
more  nourishment  is  supplied  to  the  remaining  parts. 

b.  transf.  and  Jig. ;  esp.  To  cut  off  the  head  or 
limbs  of  (a  person),  t  Also  with  away,  off. 

1602  Xarcissus  (1893)  696  My  webb  is  spunne;  Lachesis, 
loppe  thy  loome.  1603  DRAYTON  Odes  xvii.  47  When  our 
grandsire  great,  Claiming  the  regal  seat,  By  many  a  War 
like  feate,  Lop'd  the  French  lillies.  1682  OTWAY  I'enicc 
Preserved  \\.  i.  Wks.  1727  II.  290  Lop  their  Nobles  To  the 
base  Roots,  whence  most  of  'em  first  sprung.  1683  [see 
LOPPING  I'l'l.  sb.\.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  xvm.  99  A  tyrant  .. 
Who  casts  thy  mangled  ears  and  nose  a  prey  To  hungry 
dogs  and  lops  the  man  away.  1733  Revolution  Politicks 
MI.  7  He  would  never  be  at  Peace  till  he  had  lopped  the 
Queen  off  shorter  by  the  Head.  1742  YOUNG  A?.  T/i.  i.  251 
Some,.  .In  battle  lopt  away,  witli  half  their  limbs,  Beg  bitter 
bread.  1869  BI.ACKMORK  Lorna  D.  xxiv,  A  man  in  the 
malting  business  had  tried  to  take  up  the  brewer's  work, 
and  lop  the  King,  and  the  Duke  of  York. 

2.  To  cut  off   (the  branches,  twigs,  etc.)  from 
a  tree;    to  shorten  by  cutting  off  the  extremities. 
Also  (now  chiefly)  with  away,  off. 

IS93  SHAKS.  Riih.  //,  lit.  iv.  64  Superfluous  branches  We 
lop  away,  that  bearing  boughes  may  Hue.  1611  \'>\\\\  \-.  Isa, 
x.  33  The  Lord  of  hostes  shall  lop  the  bough  with  terrour. 
1651  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  \\.  xiii.  118  He  lopped 
off  the  tops  as  they  sprang  up.  1667  MILTON'  /*.  L,  iv.  630 
Branches  overgrown,  That  ..  require  More  hands  then  ours 
to  lop  thir  wanton  growth.  1748  Anson's  I'oy.  in.  x.  415 
Their  masts  are  made  of  trees,  . .  fashioned  . .  by  barking 
them,  and  lopping  off  their  branches.  1808  Scorr  Marm. 
vi.  xi,  As  wood-knife  lops  the  sapling  spray.  1830  CUN 
NINGHAM  Brit.  Paint.  I.  221  Lop  carefully  away  all  wild  or 
over-flourishing  branches.  1870  BRYANT  Iliad  II.  xxi.  281 
Lopping  with  an  axe  the  boughs  of  a  wild  fi^-tree.  1874  C. 
GKIKIE  Life  in  Woods  iii.  41  We  had  to  lop  off  the  branches. 
b.  transf.  and_/ff. ;  esp.  To  cut  off  (a  person's 
limbs  or  head).  Also  in  gen.  sense,  to  cut  off,  reduce 
by  cutting.  Also  with  advbs.  as  away,  down,  off. 

ci5&6  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps~  i.xxvi.  v,  The  Lord  . .  Who 
loppeth  princes  thoughts  prunes  their  affection.  1588 
SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  \.  \.  143  Alarbus  limbs  are  lopt,  And  intrals 
feede  the  sacrificing  lire.  1591  —  i  Hoi.  /'/,  v.  iii.  15  lie 
lop  a  member  off,  and  glue  it  you.  1608  HKYWOOD  Rape 
Lucrece  \.  ii,  With  bright  steele  Lop  downe  these  inter- 
ponents,  that  withstand  The  passage  to  our  throane.  1656 
CmvLEY  Pref.  to  \Vks.  (i668j  B  iij  b,  Shakspear,  Fletcher, 
Johnson,  and  many  others  ;  part  of  whose  Poems  I  should 
take  the  boldness  to  prune  and  lop  away.  1714  J,  MACKY 
Journ.  Eng.  (1724)  II.  v.  77  The  Keeper,  .not  to  be  absent 
. .  on  Pain  of  20  Shillings  to  be  lopped  off  from  his  Salary. 
1725  POPE  Odyss.  xxn.  240  Thee  first  the  sword  shall  slay, 
Then  lop  thy  whole  posterity  away.  1732  —  ICss.  Man  11. 
49  Expunge  the  whole,  or  lop  th' excrescent  parts  Of  all  our 
Vices  have  created  Arts.  1775  DE  LOLMK  Eng.  Const,  i. 
vi.  (1784 1 67  In  their  endeavours  to  lop  off  the  despotic  power. 
1809  CKABBE  Talcs  74  The  worthy  (leorge  must  now  a 
cripple  be  ;  H  is  leg  was  lopp'd.  1846  LANUOH  /mag.  Conv., 
Soitt/tey  fy  Landor  Wks.  1846  II.  67,  I  would  lop  off  the 
whole  from  'Spirits  of  purest  light'  v.  661,  to  831.  1864 
HAWTHORNE  Grimshawe  xx.  (1891)  265  It  will  not  lop  off 
any  part  of  your  visit  to  me. 

3.  absol.  or  intr.     Alsoy?^. 

1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  \\.  iv.  17  What  sterne  vngentle  hands 
Hath  lopt,  and  hew'd,  and  made  thy  body  bare  Of  her  two 
branches.  1622  R.  HAWKINS  \'oy.  S.  Sea  1847)  189  One 
plowing,  another  harrowing,  another  sowing,  and  lopping. 
1651  [see  LOP  sb.~  ij.  1856  -Miss  WINKWOKTH  Life  Tattler 
ix,  (1857^)  249  They  leave  the  roots  of  vice  and  evil  disposi 
tions  alive  in  the  heart,  and  hew  and  lop  at  poor  nature, 
and  thereby  destroy  this  noble  vineyard. 

1 4.  trans.  *  To  cut  partly  off  and  bend  down  ;  as 
to  lop  the  trees  or  saplings  of  a  hedge*.  Obs.  (?or 
some  error).  1828  in  WEBSTER  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 


Lop  (Vp)j  V-~  [Perh.  of  onomatopoeic  origin; 
cf.  LOB  z'.,  which  is  closely  akin  in  sense;  also 

LATJ&] 

1.  intr.  To  hang  loosely  or  limply  ;    to  droop  ; 
lo  flop  or  sway  limply  about.     Also  To  lop  out  : 
to  protrude  in  an  ungraceful  or  lop-sided  manner. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoeiis  \.  l.xxxtii.  123  Nine  or  ten  yellow 
floures  ..  hanging  lopping  downewardes.  1854  Blacbw. 
Ma?.  LXXV.  524  Three  exterior  walls  encompass  it,  and 
;m  eccentric  work  lops  out  at  either  side.  1874  T.  HAKDY 
J'ar/r.  A  I  adding  Crowd  \\.  xx.  230  These  [sheep]  filed  in 
about  nine  o'clock,  their  vernn'culated  horns  lopping  grace 
fully  on  each  side  of  their  cheeks.  1882  Century  Mag. 
XXIII.  652  The  seriora  tried  to  brace  up  triumphantly, 
but  could  only  lop  about  in  her  saddle.  1892  Harper's  Mag. 
June  17/1  His  under  jaw  lopped,  and  his  brow  contracted. 

1892  7i'/////i'  Bar  Jan.  36  Her.  .figure  was  rather  disguised 
than  set  off  by  garments  that  fell  lopping  round  her. 

b.  trans.  To  droop  (the  ears). 

1828  WKBSTKR  s.v.,  A  horse  lops  his  ears.  1864  Jrnl.  R. 
Agric.  Soc.  XXV.  n.  556  The  animals  ..  do  not  lop  their 
ears,  nor  droop  their  heads. 

2.  intr.  To  move  in    a   slouching,  manner;    to 
4  hang  about'  idly.     Also  to  lop  about. 

1587  M.  GROVE  Pelops  $  Hipp.  11878)  122  To  take  the 
vewe  this  boyish  clowne  dyd  nothing  aye  appall,..  Kut 
loppeth  to  the  vpper  end,  his  cap  vpon  his  head.  1852 
MRS.  HTOWK  Uncle  TOHI'S  C.  viii,  She  .  .  cried  about  it,  she 
did,  and  lopped  round,  as  if  she'd  lost  every  friend  she  had. 
1881  HESANT  &  RICE  Chapl.  of  Fleet  \.  x.  (1883)  74  Some 
debauched,  idle  fellow  who  lies  and  lops  nbout  all  day. 

3.  With  mixture  of  the  sense   of  LOPE  v,  :  To 
move  with  short  irregular  bounds. 

1895  K..  GRAHAME  Gold,  Age  102  The  staidest  of  the  rabbits 
was  lopping  demurely  nbout  the  grass,  i9O2CoKMSH  Nat  it' 
ralist  Thames  91  Lopping  easily  along,  a  fox  crosses 
through  the  teazles. 

4.  Comb.  :  lop-eaves,  eaves  which  hong  down  at 
the  sides;  lop-grass  (also  simply  lop)  dial.,  Bromus 
mollis  (cf.  lob  grass,  LOB  sbp  6)  ;  lop-rabbit  (see 
LOP  sb.i}.     Also  LOP-EAR,  LOP-EARED. 

1880  Scribner's  Mag.  Feb.  491  A  most  picturesque  old 
dwelling,  with  low  *lop-eaves,  .1832  Glouc.  Farm  Rep. 
14  in  ffuthattdry  t  L.  U.  K.  18401  III,  All  the  seeds  of  grass, 
*lop-grass,  and  other  seeds,  which  come  up  amongst  the 
barley.  1883  in  Hnmp&h.  Gloss.  1886  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND 
Plaiit-n,,  Lob,  or  Lop  Grass.  Brotmts  mollis...  \\.  is  some 
times  called  simply  Lop.  1884  R.  O.  EDWARDS  Rabbits  vii. 
52  The  *Lop  Rabbit. 

Lop  (Vp),  v.:i  [Cf.  LOP  $b$\  intr.  Of  water: 
To  break  in  short  lumpy  waves.  Cf.LoFFING^/.a.S 

1897  U'estm.  Gas,  24  Aug.  7/2  The  bow  is  being  canvassed 
over  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the  water  lopping  in. 

Lop  'Ipp),  ^-4  dial.  Also  6  loppe.  [Cogn.  w. 
ON.  hloup  hlaup]  coagulation,  htyypa  to  curdle.] 
intr.  To  curdle.  (Cf.  LOPPEH  v.  i.j 

1570  LMVINS  Manip,  169/16  To  Loppe  as  milk,  coagttlare. 

1893  Northninhld.  Gloss.,  Lop,  to  curdle,  applied  to  milk 
that  curdles  without  the  application  of  an  acid. 

Lope  (I<?"p),  $b.  [A  dialectal  var.  of  LOUP  sb. 
a.  OX.  hloitp  :  .see  LEAP  s&.1  Some  of  the  uses  may 
be  from  Du.  loop,  which  is  etymologically  iden 
tical,  and  others  are  prob.  from  the  Kng.  vb.] 

fl.   «=LEAP^.!  in  various  senses.  Obs. 

14..  S.  Eng.  Leg.  (MS.  Kodl.  779)  in  Herrig's  Archtv 
LXXXII.  402/47  He  ordeyned  bat  ech  man  bat  prest  wolde 
be  scholde  vndirfong  K  ordres  fro  gre  to  gre  ;  wit-oute 
lope  &  defaute.  a  1420  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  3436  He 
at  a  lope  was  at  hir,  and  hir  kist.  c  1440  CAPGRAVE  Life  St. 
Katk.  it.  223  Tyme  goth  fast,  it  is  full  lyght  of  lope.  1483 
Cat/i.  Angl.  220/2  A  Lope,  saltus.  1596  DAI.RYMPLE  tr. 
Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  51  Quhairfor,  ony  Lope  thocht  wondir- 
ful,  is  .  .  commounlie  called  the  Salmont  lope.  1662  COT- 
GRAVK  Wits  Interpreter  (ed.  2)  323  He  makes  no  more  to 
run  on  a  rope,  Then  a  Puritan  does  of  a  Bishop  or  Pope. 
And  comes  down  with  a  vengeance  at  one  single  lope. 
a  1734  NORTH  Exatn.  in.  viii.  §47(1740)618,  I  cannot  do 
the  Author  Justice..  without  taking  a  large  Lope,  over  the 
next  Reign,  into  that  which  followed. 

2.  A  long  bounding  stride.     (Said  chiefly  of  the 
gait  of  animals.) 

1846  T.  B.  THORPE  Backwoods  13  [The  mustang  pony] 
goes  rollicking  ahead,  with  the  eternal  lope  ..  a  mixture  of 
two  or  three  gaits,  as  easy  as  the  motions  of  a  cradle.  1889 
R.  KIPLING  />.  Sea  to  Sea  (1900)  I.  xx.  430  The  Jap  soldier 
.  .doubles  with  the  easy  lope  of  the  'rickshaw  couhe.  1894 
CROCKETT  Lilac  Snnbonnet  310  At  his  usual  swift  wolfs 
lope  he  was  out  of  sight  .  .  speedily. 

3.  Comb.  :  lope-way  (see  quots.V 

1736  PEGGE  Ktitticisms  (E.  I).  S.),  Lope-way,  a  private 
footpath.  1791  Gentl.  Mag.  LXI.  n.  028  A  lope-way  in 
Kent  is  now  a  short  or  quick  way  or  bridle-way.  . 

Lope  (l^llp)>  "V-  Also  7-8  loap(e.  [A  dial. 
var.  of  LOUP  v.,  a.  ON.  hlpupa  :  see  LEAP  v.] 

1.  intr.  To  leap}  jump,  spring.  Also  with  about. 
Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1483  Cat  It.  Angl.  220/2  To  Lope,  salirc.  saltare.  1529 
LYNDESAV  Cotnplaynt  251  And  go,  all,  to  the  hie  boirdall  : 
Thare  may  we  lope  at  lybertie,  Without  tin  ony  grauilie.  1549 
Compl.  .\cot.  xvii.  151  Buciphal  the  grit  horse  of  allexander.. 
syne  tholithymto  lope  on  hym.  1581  gl.VfQQDttCiMtfljctCti*- 
siicnce  I  n.  iv.  D  iij  b,  I  n  glide  feth  sir,  this  newts  de  gar  me  lope. 
1623  MIDDLETON  &  ROWI.KY  S/>.  Gi/sv  iv.  i.  (1653)  G,  He 
that  loapes  on  the  Ropes,  shew  me  such  an  other  wench. 
a  1734  NORTH  Lives  11826)  I.  62  Not  by  such  large  strides 
as  he  made  in  getting  money,  and  loping  into  preferments. 
a  1734  —  Exam.  I.  ii.  §  82  11740)  73  It  is  plain,  his  Malice 
lopes  at  a  Venture.  1891  ATKINSON'  Last  ofGiatttkillers  69 
The  Staff  itself  leaping—  or  rather  loping  —  about  with  a 
startling  activity. 

fb.  Of  the  pulse:  To  beat,  throb,   Obs.  rare, 


LOPE-STAFF. 

\       Cf.  Cornwall  Dial,  lopping,  throbbing  with  pain. 

a  1600  MONTGOMERY:  Misc.  /'.  xliv.  31,  I  quake  for  ft-lr— 
I    my  puncis  lope— I  shake  betuix  dispair  and  hop*.-. 

2.  intr*    To   run,  run   away.      Now  only  slang 
'    and  dial,  (see  Kng.  Dial.  Diet.). 

c  1572  GASCOIGNE  Fntites  War  re  Hi,  Vet  \va;  he  forst, 
!  alwayes- from  lawes  to  lope.  «  1592  G  RE  LINK  Jas.  11' 
(1598)  A  iij  b,  This  whinyard  has  gard  many  better  men  to 
lope  then  thou.  1632  I.  L.  Womens  Rights  146  They  nny 
lope  oner  ditch  and  dale,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Ov7i% 
Let's  buy  a  Jirnsh,  or  LeCs  Lope,  let  us  scour  oil",  and 
make  what  shift  we  can  to  secure  our  selves  from  being 
apprehended.  1785  GKOSE  Diet,  \~itlgar  Tongue,  f.oap,  to 
run  away  ;  he  leaped  down  the  dancers,  he  ran  down  stairs. 

3.  To  run  with  a  long,  bounding  stride.  Also  with 
along,  away.     (Said  chiefly  of  animals.) 

a  1825  FORBY  lroc.  E.  Angtiti,  Lofe,  to  take  long  strides  ; 

particularly  with  long  legs.  1848  Blackw.  Mag.  I ..XIV.  27 
j  The  larger  wolves.,  lope  hungrily  around.  1863  H.KINGSLF.V 
I  A.  Elliot  I.  78  He.  .laid  his  leaf-like  ears  back,  drooped  his 
!  tail,,  .and  loped,  or  lurked  in  his  Walk,  which  means,  that 

he  moved  the  two  legs  which  were  on  the  same  side  of  him 
;  together.  1865  KINGSLEY  Hereiv.  xxiv,  The  hares  and 
'  rabbits  loped  away,  innumerable.  1891  Field  7  Mar.  331/1 
i  The  first  fox  . .  was  seen  loping  over  the  uplands.  1893 

Spectator  10  June  767  A  regular  Hindostanee  carrier,  .will 
•  ..lope  along  over  a  hundred  miles  in  twenty-four  hours. 

1897  G.  BARTRA.M  People  of  Clopton  viii.  233  Carter  walked 

at  a  great  pace,  and  we  had  to  lope  now  and  then  to  keep 

up  with  him.  1899  Daily  Neivs  6  Nov.  5/4  A  Boer  pony 
i  . .  hardly  knows  how  to  gallop  or  irot,  but  goes  loping  along 

in  a  leisurely,  monotonous  way. 

b.  causative.    To   make   to   run   with   a   long, 

bounding  stride. 
1885  T.  ROOSEVELT  Hunting  Trips  viii.  261  For  seven  or 

eight  miles  we  loped  our  jaded  horses  along  at  a  brisk  pace. 

Lop-ear  (l^pjou),  sb.  i^and  a.)  [Lop  z/.ii] 

1.  //.  Ears  that  dioop  or  hang  down. 

1692  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2805/4  A  plain  strong  bay  Gelding, 

..a  Blase  in  his  Face,  Lop-ears.     1853  KINGSLEY  Hypatia 

i    xxi.  258  The  faithful  1'ran,  whose  lop-ears  and  heavy  jaws, 

unique  in  that  land  of  prick-ears  and  fox-noses,  formed  the 

absorbing  subject  of  conversation. 

2.  A  variety  of  rabbit  with  long  drooping  ears : 
see  Lop  sb.1    Also  attrib* 

1877  C.  RAYSON  Rabbits  xiii.  67  The  Lop-ear.  1884  R.  O, 
EDWARDS  Rabbits  vii.  52  The  Lop-ear  has  often  been 
termed  the  Prince  of  all  rabbits.  1901'  IAN  MACLAREN  ' 
Yitg.  Barbarians  iv.  92  'Did  ye  say  rabbits?1  '  Lop-ears  ', 
said  Nestie..  .*  Lop-ear  rabbits,  and  he  feeds  them  himself.' 

Lop-eared  (V'pii'ud),  a.  Also  7  lap-,  [f. 
LOP  z/.-  +  -ED  2.] 

1.  Of  an  animal :  Having  ears  which  lop  or  hang 
1    loosely  downwards. 

1687  MIEGE  Gt.  Fr.  Diet.  n.  s.v.  Lap,  Lap-eared,  qiti  a 
les  Oreilles  pendantes.  1692  Lond.  Caz.  No.  2801/4  An 
Iron  grey  Horse,  lop  Ear'd.  1724  Ibid.  No.  6294/3  Stolen, 

i  .  .a. .Gelding,,  a  little  Lop-Ear'd.  1859  JKPHSON  Brittany 
v.  55  They  [pigs]  are  lung-legged,  hump-backed,,  .lop-eared. 
1868  DAKWIN  Aniin.  <V  f'l,  I.  iv.  106  English  lop-eared 

,  rabbits.  1871  L.  STEHIKN  Playgr.  Europe  x.  250  The  queer 
lop-eared  slieep. 

t  \  2.  [Confused  with  Lopz/.i]   =CKOP-BAREO  2. 

1798  CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Yng.  riiilos.  III.  26  The  strait- 
laced  lop-eared  puritans  of  the  United  Slates, 

t  Lo'peholt.  Obs.  rare.  [App.  formed  after 
LOPESKONCE;  the  second  part  may  be  Du.  holte 
hollow,  hole.]  A  place  of  refuge. 

1616  J.  LANE  Cotit.  Sgr.'s  T.  iv.  424  Yet  so,  as  theire 

seavn  mountes  bee  inand  all  waies,  to  serve  for  lopeholtes  on 

i    contrarie  sayes.     Ibid.  ix.  224  Algarsif,  Horbell,  Leifurcke, 

,    Gnartolite,  retierd  eake  to  theire  lopeholt  [i63olopesconce], 

fortifite, 

t  Lo'peman.      Obs.   rare.      [a.   Du.  loopman 
(obs.),  T.  loopen  to  run  +  man  MAN  sb.]    A  runner. 
a  1625    FLETCHER   Noble  Gent.    in.   iv,   What  a   stile   U 
this?    Methinks  it  goes  like  a  Duchy  lope-man. 

Loper  i iJfpoj).    [f.  LOPE  v.  -t-  -ER  '.] 

1 1.  A  leaper,  dancer.   Obs. 

1483  Cat/i.  Angl.  220/2  A  Loper,  saltator,  saltatrtx. 

2.  Ropcmaking.  A  swivel  upon  which  yarns  are 
1    hooked  at  one  end  while  being  twisted  into  cordage. 

1    [Perb.  another  word,  a.  Du.  looper  runner.] 

1794  Rigging  %  Seamanship  55  Loper,  used  to  lay  lines, 
has  two  iron  swivel-hooks  at  each  end,  for  the  line  to  hang 
i    on.     1797  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  485/1  \Kope'inaking\  This  is 
;    put  on  one  of  the  hooks  of  a  swivel  called  the  loper. 

3.  Cabi net -making.  (See  quot.) 

1833  Lou  DON  Encycl.  Cottage  Arc/tit.  302  In  the  second 
[bureau  bookcase],  the  sloping  flap  falls  down,  and  rests  on 
two  sliding  pieces,  technically  called  lopers. 

t  Lo'peskoxice.    Ol>$.     [a.  Du.  hopschanst  f. 

loopen  to  rum- j<y«f;/J  SCONCE.]    An  intrenchment. 

1624  CAPT.  SMITH    Virginia    iv.  158   Such  another  Ix>pe 

1    Skonce-would  I  haue  had  at  Onawmanient.     1630  J.  LAM: 

'    Cont.  Sqr.'s  T.  149  «<>iV,  Algars,  Orbell,  Leyfurcke,  Gnarto- 

(    lite,  retierd  to  their  lopeskonces  fortifyte. 

t  IiO'pe-staff.   Obs.    Also  /  loape-.   PI.  lope- 
staves,     [f.  LOPE  v.  +  STAFF.]     A  pole  used  for 
leaping  dykes,  etc.  in  the  Fens  and  Low  Countries. 
1603  DRAYTON  Bar.   \Vars  \.  xliii,  Such  as  in  fens  and 
:    marsh-lands  us'd  to  trade,  The  doubtful  fords  and  passages 
'    to  try,  With  stilts  and  lope-staves  that  do  aptliest  wade. 
1611  COTGR-  s.v.   Bout,  Boston  a  denx  bouts,  a  quarter- 
staffe  ;  or,  a  Lope-stafte,  wherewith  Low-countrey  men  leape 
!    ditches.      1630  A'.  Johnson's  Kingd.  fy  Contmw.  i.  27  Tis 
1    usuall  for  the  liores  of  Holland,  some  with  firelocks,  and 
some  with  Loapestaves,  to  make  out  parlies  of  foot  to  goe 
a-bootehaling.     1654  E.  JOHNSON  H'ond.  ivorkg.  f*9Wi£aa 
The  Ditch . .  was  so  wide,  that  they  could  not  leap  over  with 
a  lope-staffe. 


LOPEZ-ROOT. 

Lopez-root  (l<"'-pez,™:l\  [  =  Mod.L.  radix 
[ope~iana ;  orig.  applied  to  the  root  of  an  Kast 
African  species  of  the  same  genus,  discovered  by 
Juan  J.opcz  I'inheiro  (see  Redi  l-'.spcr.  Cose  A'at., 
1671 ).]  The  root  of  an  East  Indian  plant,  Toddalia 
acn/fiitii,  used  as  a  remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

1791  W.  LEWIS  Mai.  Med.  (ed.  4)  II.  Index  Eng.  Names 
Lope/  root.  1821  Goon  Study  Med.  I.  237  The  lopez-root 
{lopczia  Uixiauut)  (this  is  a  mistake)  which  by  Gaubius 
was  preferred  to  the  simarouba.  1856  MAYXF.  Expos.  Lex., 
Lopez,  name  given  to  the  root  of  an  unknown  tree  growin^' 
it  is  said,  at  Goa. 

t  Lop-heavy,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Lop  v?  +  HEAVY  a. 
Cf.  top-heavy]  Heavy  with  a  weight  which  causes 
lopping,  hanging  down,  or  drooping. 

1583  Got.nixr.  Calvin  on  Dent.  v.  29  We  doe  but  creepe 
vppon  the  Earth,  or  rather  be  so  loppeheanie  [F.  si fcsant} 
lhat  wee  sinke  still  downeward.  1602  WAKNKR  All:.  Kn* 
x.  liv.  (1612)  242  That  Spanish-Jewish  Atheist,  and  Lop. 
heauie-headed  Leach,  . .  fowle  Lopas,  we  impeach,  a  1652 
•BMffi  (Jnecties  K.vch.  n.  ii.  Wks.  1873  III.  478  It  is  indeed 
a  divehsh  Lopheavy  Hell.  I  would  the  Churchwarden  that 
Should  have  mended  it.. were  Hang'd  ill's  place.  01722 
I.lsi.p.  flns/>.  (1757)  180  When  they"[i,-.  ears  of  wheat]  are 
in  shock,  they  spread  and  lay  over,  being  lop-heavy. 

Lophine  (l^'-fain,  lim-fin).  Chem.  Also  -in.  [F. 
lophnie  (Laurent  1844),  of  unexplained  formation  : 
see  -I.VE.]  An  organic  base,  a  derivative  of  alde 
hyde,  obtained  by  heating  amaiine. 

1856  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  1858  /•'<-«.««•  Chctil.  (ed.  7) 
611  Ainanne  (Benzoline).  Strongly  healed  in  a  retort  it 
decomposes  with  production  of  ammonia,,  .and  a  new  body 
pyrolien-.oline  or  lap/line.  1888  MOKI.I  v  it  .Mi'iR  It'atti' 
Diet.  Cliein.  1.474/2  Lophine  CatHioNj. 

Lophiodon  (10fohyd/m).  Palxont.  [f.  Or. 
Auc/xoi',  dim.  of  Ao</<os  crest  +  uSovr-,  uSovs  tooth, 
after  mastodon,  etc.]  A  genus  of  fossil  mammals 
of  the  Kocene  period,  the  typical  genus  of  the 
Lophiodonlidif  ;  a  fossil  mammal  of  this  genus. 

1833  LYEI.I.  I'riuc.  Ceol.  TIL 221  Cuvicr  also  mentions  the 
remains  of  a  species  of  lophiodon  as  occurring  amon*  the 
bones  in  the  Upper  Val  d'Aino.  1836  BUCKI.AND  tieol.  «, 
Min.  I.  82  The  Lophiodon  is  ..  allied  most  nearly  to  the 
tapir  and  rhinoceros,  and,  in  some  respects,  to  the  hippo 
potamus.  1864  OWKN  /Wp- <!/•<;<>,/ 50  To  match  the  eocene 
lophiodou  we  fetch  the  tapir  from  South  America. 

Loplliodoiit  (l<w'fi«Vnt),rt.  and  sb.  [See  prec.] 

A.  adj.    Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  lophio 
don  ;  belonging  to  the  family  Lophiodontidx. 

1864  in  WFBSTKR  (citing  DANA).  1873  FI.OWEB  in  Pro  . 
Kay.  Instil.  (18751  VII.  100  Another  offset  from  the  ancient 
Lophiodont  stock,  .constitutes  the  family  Tapirid.r. 

B.  sh.  An  animal  of  the  family  Lophiodontidir. 
1873  FLOWER  in  Proc.   Roy.  fasti/.  (1875)  VII.  09  The-e 

Lophiodonts  possess  a  dental  character  which  distinguishes 
them  from  all  other  Perissodactylcs. 

Hence  Lophiodo'iitine,  Iiophiodcrntoid  adjs., 
=  LOPHIODONT  a,  Lophiodo  utous  a.,  'having 
hairy  or  bristly  teeth'  (Syd.  Sac.  Lex.  1889). 

1887  E.  D.  CopF.in  Amer.Nat.  XXI.  994  It  is  impossible 
to  separate  the  Hyracotheriine  sub-family  as  a  family  from 
the  Lophipdontine.  1890  Century  Diet.,  Lophiodontoid. 

Lophioid  (Iffrfioid),  a.  and  si>.  Ichthyol.  [f. 
mod.L.  Lophi-iis  (app.  f-  (Jr.  \uc/>os  or  Ao</>id  mane, 
hack-fin  of  fishes)  +  -OID.]  a.  adj.  Pertaining  to 
the  family  Lophiidx,  of  which  the  typical  genus  is 
f. of/Hits,  represented  by  the  Angler  or  fishing-frog. 
b.  s/i.  A  lophioid  fish. 

1854  OWEN  in  Circ.  Sci.  (c  1865)  II.  56/1  Certain  lophioid 
fishes. .are  enabled  to  hop  after  the.. tide.  1859-62  Sin 
J.  RICHARDSON  etc.  Jlfus.  Nat.  Hist.  (1868)  II.  134  The 
skeletons  of  the  I.ophioids  are  fibrous.  1883  Rep.  Copepada 
coll.  187.5-6  in  ChulttHgcr  Rep.  VIII.  137  The  curious 
Lophioid  genus  Ccratias. 

Lophiostomate  (l<7»n>st<)mA),  a.  Pot.  and 
Zool.  [t.  Gr.  Awpio-c  crest  +  aru/ta  mouth  f 
-ATK  '-.]  Having  a  crested  mouth  or  aperture. 

1862  in  COOKF.  l\Ian.  /i,>/.  Terms.  1889  in  Syd.  Soc. 
Lev. 

Lopho-  (]ff"'f<1,  \0ff),  before  a  vowel  loph-, 
coml).  f.  of  Or.  Aw/>os  crest,  in  many  scientific  words, 
as  Iiophoce-rcal  a.  [Or.  nip/cos  tail]  (see  quot.). 
Iiophoce'rcy,  the  lophocercal  stage  of  develop 
ment  of  the  fin-system  of  Ichthyopsida.  Xiopho- 
derni  [l*'6W5jm)  [Or.  Sippa  skin],  a  crested  or 
spiny^  back.  Lophodont  (l<m-f,%nt)  a.  and  s/i. 
[(Jr.  uSovr-,  uSotJs  tooth],  (a)  adj.,  characterized  by 
having  transverse  or  longitudinal  ridges  on  the 
crowns  of  the  molar  teeth  ;  (K)  sb,,  an  animal  with 
this  kind  of  dentition.  ||  Lophopocla  (-/vpJda)  [Gr.  \ 
TroK-,  rnvt  foot],  sb.pl.,  the  fresh-water  Polyzoa, 
which  have  a  horseshoe-shaped  lophophore.  Lo-  ' 
phosteon  (-crstipn)  [Or.  oariov  bone],  the  median  ' 
bone,  including  the  keel,  of  the  sternum  of  a 
carinate  bird. 

1883  J.  A.  RYDER  in  Amer.  Nat.  XIX.  92  " Lophocerey.— 
The  second  stage  of  development  of  the  median  fin-system 
of  Ichthyopsida  is  what  I  have  called  '  lophocercal .  .when  it 
consists  of  continuous  folds  . .  or  exceptionally  of  discon 
tinuous  folds. .which  do  not  include  permanent  rays.  Ibid. 
97  Lophocercal  larva  of  the  codfish.  1836  Jilacku:  Mnf. 
XXXIX.  306  The  thorny  Mophoderme  of  a  centronote  or 
stickleback.  1854  BADHAM  llalieut.  117  His  [ihe  perch's] 
piickly  lophoderme  is  indeed  a  formidable  affair.  1887 
E.  D.  COPK  Orig.  Fittest  vii.  246  The  subordinate 
types  of  ''Lophodonts.  Il'iti.  247  Four  types  of  Lophodont  , 
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I    dentition.   1880  PASCOE  Zool.  Classif.(K&.  2)68  "Lophopoda. 

1889  SBDGWICK  tr.  Clans'  Zool.  n.  (eil.  2)  78  '1  he  Lophopoda 
are  mainly  distinguished  by  the  bilateral  arrangement  of 
the  numerous  tentacles  on  the  two-armed  lophophore     1884 
Corps  Key  .V.  Awer.  Kirds  143  The  median  offlificationT 
which  includes  the  keel,  is  the  *l<,ph.Kteon. 

Lophobranch  (l*i'fin>riei)k),  a.  and  sb.  Ich 
thyol.  [ad.  mod.L.  Lophobramhtt,  f.  Gr.  AOI/.O-S 
crest,  tuft  +  fSpdyxia  gills.]  =  LOPHOBBANCHIATE 

a.  and  sb. 

1859-62  SMI  J.  RICHARDSON,  etc.  Mm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1868) 
1 1.  157  1  he  Lophobranchs  have  an  osseous  internal  skeleton 

1890  Century  Diet.,  l.oplwbranch  a.  and  sb. 

Lophobranchian  t,I<»'fobra."rjkian),  a.  /,//- 
Ihyol.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AX.]  =  LOPHOBRANCHIATE  a. 

1835  KIRBY  Hali.  f,  fast.  Anim.  II.  xxi.  302  Lopho 
branchian  Fishes.  So  called  because  their  gills  are  not 
pectinated,  but  disposed  in  tufts. 

Lophobranchiate  (lS»{obTts-qki,iV),  a.  and 

sf>.  Ichthyol.  [I.  as  prec.  -I-  -ATE.]  a.  adj.  Belong 
ing  to  or  having  the  characteristics  ot  the  order 
Lophobranchii;  having  the  gills  disposed  in  tufts. 

b.  sli.    A    lophobranchiate    fish ;    />/.,   the   order 
Lophobranchii  (see  quot.  1842). 

l  I831*''  M™T1<IE  Ctr.'iers  Anim.  Kingd.  II.  228  Lopho- 
branchiate  hshes  . .  eminently  distinguished  by  the  gills, 
which.. are  divided  into  small  round  tufls.  1842  BRANDE 
Diet.  Aci.  etc.,  Lophotranchiates.  an  order  of  Osseous  hMies 
comprehending  those  in  which  the  gills  are  in  the  form  of 
small  tufts,  ami  disposed  in  pairs  along  the  branchial  arches ; 
as  in  the  pipe-fish  and  hippocamp.  1881  SEKI.I-V  mCasselTs 
.\,it.  11, st.  V.  ,2  In.. the  I'lectognathi  and  Lophobranchi- 
ales,  the  otolltes  are  represented  by  calcareous  dust. 

So  Iiopholjra'nclioxis  a. 

1856  J.  K.  GRAY  Kaufs  Calal.  Lefhobrancliiate  Fish 
Brit.  jfus.  I'ref.,  Lophobranchoua  Fishes. 

Lophoite  (l<w'10|9U).  Min.  [Named  by  A. 
Breithaupt,  1841  (l.ophoif},  f.  Gr.  Au0o-s  crest, 
cock's-comb  +  -ITK.]  An  obsolete  synonym  of 
prochlorite  (A.  II.  Chester,  1896). 

1882  DANA  Man.  Min.  (ed.  4!  319. 

Lophophore  (1<™-f<vfG.>j) .  [f.  Gr.  AU>O-S  crest  + 

-c/»o>os  bearing.     i^In  sense  2,  ad.  mod.L.  Lopho- 

1.  '/.ool.  In  Polyzoa,  the  oral  disc  at  the  free  end 
of  the  polypide,  bcaiing  the  tentacles. 

1850  AI.I.MAN  in  Brit.  Assoc.  Reft.  (1851)  307  The  sort  of 
disc:  or  stage  which  surrounds  the  mouth  and  bears  the  ten- 
tacula.  I  have  called  lophophore.  1855  j-'n<r  Cvcl  \'at 
Hist.  1 1 1.  861/1.  1885  A.  S.  1'nKxix.rrox  Brit.  Zoophytes  19! 

2.  A  bird  with  crested  crown  and  brilliant  plum 
age,   belonging  to  the  genus  J.ophophorus  of  the 
family  I'hasiamdx.     [Cf.  F   lophophore] 

1883  Mn  tn.  Re-j.  t  Sept.  348  One  of  her  dresses,  .made  up 
principally  of  the  feathers  of  the   bright-plnmaged  lopho 
phore.     1884  Western  Daily  1'ress  29  May  3/7  A  butterfly, 
made  of  the  feathers  of  the  lophophore. 

Hence  lopho'phoral  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a 
lophophore  (sense  i). 

1890  in  Century  Diet. ;  and  in  other  recent  Diets. 

Lophyropod  ',I<>'fir<rppd\  Zool.  [ad.  mod.!,. 
I.ophyropoda  neut.  pl.,f.  pseudo-Gr.*A<ty>ty>os'hairy' 

misreading  of  \o<povpos  bushy-tailed)  +  jro5-,  TTOUS 
loot.]  A  crustacean  of  the  group  I.opliyropoda. 

1842  MRANDE  Diet.  Sci.,  etc.,  Lopliyropods,  a  section  of 
Kntomostracous  Crustaceans,  comprehending  those  species 
with  cylindrical  or  conical  ciliated  or  tufted  feet.  1852 
DANA  Crnsl.  n.  1308  The  Cyclops  section  of  Lophyropods. 

Loping  (bJii'pirj),  vbl.  sb.  Also  (>  Sc.  lopene. 
[-INC  l.]  The  action  of  the  verb  LOPE. 

'483  Cath.  An?l.  ^220/2  A  Lopynge,  saltacio,  salt  us. 
1549  Ct'nipl.  Scot.  vi.  66  It  vas  ane  celest  recreation  to 
bchald  ther  lycht  lopeue.  1886  .V.  /('.  Line.  Gloss.  s.v., 
He's  fond  of  loping. 

Loping  (Wpiq),  ///.  a.  Also  lopeing.  [f. 
l.ol'Kz'.  +  -ixo  a.]  Characterized  by  long,  bound 
ing  stj  ides ;  having  a  gait  of  this  kind. 

1707  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4327'$  A  brown  bay  Nag,  . .  of  a 
loping  Carriage.  1826  J.  F.  Coornii  Mohicans  (1829)  I.  ii.  26 
Generally  content  to  maintain  a  lopeing  trot.  1841  —  Deer- 
slayer  ii,  A  loping  red-skin.  1865  KlNGSlEY  Ifere-^'.  i, 
A  man  on  foot  coming  up  behind  him  at  a  slow,  steady, 
loping,  wolf-like  trot.  1883  J.  BURROUGHS  I'rcsli  J-iclds\, 
A  loping  hare  started  up  before  me. 

Lopister,  obs.  form  of  LOBSTER. 

Loplolly,  variant  of  LOBLOLLY. 

I  Lo-ppage.  Obs. rare  — \  [f.  Lopw.l  + -AGE.]  ' 
The  loppings  from  trees;  lop. 

1683  PETTUS  Fleta  Min.  1 1.  14  Blink  . .  is  also  applyed  to  ' 
the.  .brouse  or  loppage  of  Trees  given  to  Deer. 

Loppard  (Vpiid).  [f.  Lop  z/.l  +  -Ann,  after 
pollard]  'A  tree  with  the  top  lopped  or  cut  off; 
a  pollard  '  (Worcester  1846,  citing  Allen). 

Lopped  (Ifpt),///.  a.  [f.  Lopz'.i-t-.En1.]  In 
senses  of  the  verb.  Bot.  and  Zool.  :  Truncate. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  49/27  Lopped,  tonsils.  1611  SHAKS. 
Cyntli.  v.  v.  454  The  lofty  Cedar,  Royall  Cymbeline,  Per 
sonates  thee  :  And  thy  lopt  Branches  point  Thy  two  Sonnes 
forth.  1645  WALLER  Of  the  Queen  26  By  cutting  hope,  like 
a  lopt  limbe,  away.  1721  RAMSAY  Marquis  of  Beaumont 
40  His  lop'd-off  locks.  1787  tr.  Lattuntffam,  Plants  I.  3 
Headlet  flat,  with  the  side  declining  to  the  nectary  lop'd, 
perforated.  Ibid.,  Seeds  very  numerous,  oblong,  lop'd.  1791 
COWPF.R  Odyss.  x.  533  So  tumble  his  lopp'd  head  into  the 
dust.  1812  BARCLAY,  Lopped,  in  botany,  appearing  as  if  cut 
off  with  a  pair  of  scissars  ;  the  leaves  of  the  great  bindweed 
are  lopped  at  the  base  ;  the  petals  of  the  "periwinkle  are  i 


LOPPING. 


lopped  at  the  end.     1847  HAKDV  in  Froc.  r,enu.  Nat.  Cl,,'. 

sli.',h,lv7'l  =34  I        M   tiallli  'iliform'  or  the  Iast  J°in[  b"< 
M8   '  >.f;n'a/P,,d  ,lncM?f  I'ei  '    'M7  'l>o,.,.orE  Chro,,.  Karstt 


t  Loppel.'  Obs.     [Cf.  Du.  luifel.-]    (.See  quot.) 

,i  -i  f-F",  Al!""'  ""'  °SE-  '"•  <l659)  *S  He  causeth 
o.  he  built  a  little  sleight  shade  or  loppel  with  poles  covered 
/ith  straw  or  some  sleight  stuff  on  the  top  where  he  ties  up 


tol 
will 
his  oxen. 


Lopper  (Ic'pai),  rf.i  [f.  LOP  z».'  +  -KM  t.]  One 
who  lops  (a  tree). 

1338    KI.VOT  Diet.,  Frondator,  a  brouser,   a   wodlopper 

[1545  wode   lopper].      1552  HU.OF.T,   Lopper,  or  shragget, 

arl>oi_ator,f,ond,itor.     1572  —  (ed.  Higgins),  Hence  lopper 

on  the  haut.e  hill,  shall  sing  with  voyce  on  highe      1613 

'    JACKSON  Creed  i.  xxi.  §  i  A  great  oak  . .  spoiled 'of  boughs 

by  the  lopper  s  axe.     1755  in  JOHNSON.    1883  Leisure  Horn- 

:eches  unscathed  by  topper  and  lopper. 

Lopper  On»J),  sl'-~  Sc.  and  north,  dial,  in  form 
lapper.  [f.  LOPPEK  v.]  A  curdled  or  coagulated 
state  or  condition  (of  blood  or  milk).  Also,  partly- 
melted  snow,  '  slush '. 

c  1817  HOGG  Tales  f,  .«•.  V.  345  The  country  became  waist- 
deep  of  lapper  or  half-melted  snow.      I88o    JAMII  SON  s  v 
'•after.  The  milk's  into  a  lapper.     1895  CROCKETT  Men  of 
Aloss  /lays  n,  1  he  ground  al»ut  was  all  a-lapper  with  blood. 

Lopper  (I()'p3j),  a.  Obs.  exc.  Sc.  Also  4,  9 
loper,  9  lapper.  [?  f.  LOPPF.B  v.]  -  LOPPEIIEII. 

1340  HAMTOLK  1'r.  Cause.  450  Whar  he  had  na  other  fode 
Lot  wlatsom  glet,  and  loper  blode.  1816  SCOTT  A nti.i  x 
Lapper-milk.  1823  CRAM  Techno/.  Diet.,  Lopper  Milk 
(Husband. I, old  milk  turned  tocurds.  a  1894  J.Sluw  Dnuifr 
Dial,  in  Wallace  Country  Sc/iaoim.  (1894)  350  Loper  sno-.v 
snow  in  a  state  of  slush. 

Lopper  (Ifpoji,  v.  Now  only  Sc.  and  north, 
dial.  Forms:  4  lopir,  5  leper,  9  lapper,  lopper. 
[Perh.  a  derivative  (with  suffix  -ER")  of  ON.  hlottp 
(/ilaup)  coagulation  (of  milk  or  blood).  Cf.  ON. 
hlfypa  trans,  to  curdle,  Sw.  liipe,  Da.  !(!>e,  Norw. 
dial,  loper.  Ib'ypcr  rennet.  Cf.  LOP  v.  4.] 

1.  intr.  Of  milk:  To  curdle. 

«  1300  [see  I.OI>I<EHI:I>].  „  ,340  HAMPOI.E  Psalter  rxiiii  70 
As  mylk  in  be  kynd  is  fayre  and  clerc,  but  in  lopirynge  it 
waxissoure.  c  1400 MAUNDEV.  (Koxb.)vii.  27  Take  a  diopt: 
of  bawme..and  putte  herto  gayte  mylke;  and,  if  |-e  balme 
be  gude,  alsone  be  1115  Ike  sail  leper.  1812  FoiniES  1'ocms  -54 
(E.  I),  li.i  A  muckle  plate  That  ha'ds  our  milk  to  lapper. 
11825  Foimv  I-'KC.  /•'..  Augtia,  Lopper,  to  turn  sour  and  co 
agulate  by  too  long  standing. 

b.  trans.  To  turn  to  curds;  to  curdle. 

1882  G.  MACDONAI.I)  Castle  Warlock  13  Drinkin'  soor 
milk— eneuch  to  Upper  a'  i'  the  inside  o'  'im  ! 

2.  '  To  dabble,  to  besmear,  or  to  cover  so  as  to 
clot'  (Jam.). 


1818  Scon  Rob  Roy  x.vx,  Sic  grewsome  wishes,  that  men 
should  be  slaughtered  like  sheep— and  that  they  may  lauper 
tlreir  hands  to  the  elbows  in  their  heart's  bluicl. 

Loppered  (Ip'paid),  ///.  a.  Obs.  exc.  S,.  ami 
north,  dial.  Forms:  3  lop^e)red,  4  lopird,  5 
lopyr(r;de,  6  lopp(e)rit,  6-7  lopperd,  7-8  lap 
pered,  8  lopered,  9  lapoured,  lappert,  loppert, 
lappered,  loppered.  [f.  LOPPEK  v.  +  -Ki)l.] 
Clotted,  coagulated,  curdled.  Chiefly  of  milk  and 
blood.  Alsoy^'. 

a  1300  E.  E.  1'salter  cxviii.  70  Lopred  als  milk  es  hert  of 
ba.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  220/2  Lopyrde  (A.  Lopyrryde'.  As 
mylke;  concretns.  IxDpyrde  mylke, i.'iictata.  1513  I)OI'<;LAS 
Muds  in.  ix.  64_  T'hir  wretchit  mennis  tlesche,  that  is 
his  hide,  And  drinkis  worsuin,  and  thair  lopperit  blude. 
1597  LOWE  Chirnrg.  (1634)  381  There  remaineth  lappered 
blond.  1724  RAMSAY  Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733)  I.  9.  And  there 
will  be  lapper'd  milk  kebbucks.  1806  A.  HUNTER  Cutina 
(ed.  3)  243  The  preparation  will  become  what,  in  this 
country,  is  called  lapoured.  1826  G.  BEATTIR  John  o 
Arnlia  35  The.  .stains  Of  lappert  blood  and  human  brains. 
(-1856  Denhain  Tracts  (1895)  II.  327  When  cows.,  give 
bloody  or  lappered  or  stringy  milk. 

Ijoppestere,  obs.  form  of  LUBSTEH. 

Loppet  (IfpetX  v.  dial.  [Onomatopoeic  ex 
tension  of  LOP  z/.-j  intr.  To  move  or  mil  with 
a  heavy  gait.  Usually  of  an  animal,  as  a  hai  e  or  rab 
bit,  rarely  of  a  person.  Hence  Lo'ppeting  vbl.  sb. 

1864  C.  BRYANT  in  Buckland  Log-tit.  (1875)  320  They  [seals] 
travel  by  lifting  themselves  from  the  ground  on  their  fore 
legs,  and  hitching  the  body  after  them  with  kind  of  side 
ways  loppeting  gallop.  1888  Kerksh.  Gloss.,  Loppettin, 
walking  with  an  ungainly  movement  and  heavy  tread. 

Lopping  (hrpirj).r'(V.  sli.l    [f.  Lorz/.l  +  -INO.I.] 

1.  The  action  of  LOP  z».l 

This  was  the  cant  term  used  by  the  Rye  House  conspirators 
for  the  killing  of  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  York  :  see 
Tryals  ofWalcot,  Hone,  etc.  for  High-treason  (1683)  12. 

c  1511  in  Swayne  Churchw.  Ace.  Saruiu  (1896)  63  For 
ffellynge  of  an  Elme  &  for  the  loppynge  therof  byfore  vjd. 
1641  MILTON  Animadv.  Wks.  1851  III.  243  A  punishment 
.  .for  the  lopping,  and  stigmatizing  of  so  many  free  borne 
Christians,  a  1715  BURNET  Omi  Time  (1724)  I.  543  Walcot 
.  .liked  the  project  of  a  rising,  but  declared  he  would  not 
meddle  in  their  lopping.  1793  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1830)  IV. 
479  No  lopping-off  of  territory  could  be  made  without  a 
lopping-off  of  citizens.  1848  LYTTON  Harold  xil.  i,  The 
trees  were  dwarfed  in  height  by  repeated  loppings, 
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LOPPING. 

2.  (Chiefly//."  Branches  and  shoots  lopped  from 
a  tree.     Also,  material  for  lopping. 

1589  J.  RII.RR  MM.  Sfhol.ist.  884  The  loppings  of  trees, 
rmiarrlfs.  1600  Si)|in.l!T  Country  l''arme  I.  x.  49  He  shall 
gather  vp  the  loppings  to  make  fewell  of.  1665  MAM.KV 
I'.ratius' Law  C.  tl^a  rrcs  956  Filling  them  with  earth  and  small 
loppings  of  Trees.  1766  Museum  KtislKiimSo  It  is  also 
the  best  kind  to  plant.,  by  the  sides  of  rills,  etc.  where  they 
will  produce  larger  lopping.  1818  SoUTHIT  in  C'-/""'-  xlx- 
49  The  loppings  and  leaves  of  the  elm  .  .dried  in  the  sun, 
prove  a  great  relief  to  cattle  when  fodder  is  dear. 

3.  attrib. 


442 

c  1391  CIIAUCFR  Aslrol.  I.  §  21  The  net  of  thin  Astrelahie    I 
with  thy  7odiak,shapen  in  manerofa  net  or  of  a  lop-wcbl>e. 
£1412  lloni.ni:  l>e  Keg.  I'rinc.  2819  KijI  as  lop-webbys    I 
flyes  smale  &  gnattes  Taken,  and  sufTre  grete  llyes  go. 

tliOpyn.    Ohs.  rare.      [a.   OK  lop(f)in.\     A 
morsel  or  lump  of  food  ;  a  '  gobbet  '. 

(•1430  Pilgr.  LyfManlwde  III.  xl.  (1869!  156  Alle  goode 
lopyns  [Fr.  loppins}  j  plounge  and  drenche.     jl'itt.  157. 

loquacious  (Jckw<Ti'Josv,  a.     [f.  L.  loqiulci-, 
loqnax  (f.  loqn-i  to  speak)  +  -oi:s.] 
1.  Given  to  much  talking;  talkative. 
1667  MILTON/'.  L.  x.  161  To  whom  sad  Eve.  .Confessing 

s 
f 


.        ,       .              f  j  •     11  1007  .MILTON/.  1^.  X.  1UI    10  wnom  sau  i^ve.  .*-om    »ui£ 

1639   HOWELI.   F<*.  xv,  A  lopping  hook,  im  falcinello.  s                 no(  ^j^  her  jud,,e  |!ou  or  loquacious,  thus 

1787  Minor  160  The  idea  of  foreign  surgeons  using  their  abasht'       UU     ,-„  STF.KLF.  .««-/.  No.  296  T  i  The  chief 

lopping  knives.    1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  t.oppiiig-sliears,  Exercise  of  the   Female  loquacious    Faculty.      1725  Porn 

apairof  heavy  shears  for  trimming  bushes,  hedges,  etc.  ,..,.-    ,•„,. 

Lopping  Orpin),  •vbl. sb*  [f. LOP *.;  +  -ING L] 


™ ™ **Xr*r""*O    v"    I — ft*    ,  t  .          i  i 

Of  the  ears  :  The  condition  of  hanging  loosely. 

1868  DARWIN  Anirn  q  PI.  I.  iv.  116  Even  the  elongation 
and  lopping  of  the  ears  have  influenced  in  a  small  degree 
the  form  of  the  whole  skull.  Ibid.  1 18  In  breeding  lop-eared 
rabbits  the  length  of  the  ears,  and  their  consequent  lopping 
and  lying  flat  on  the  face,  are  the  chief  points  of  excellence. 

t  Lo-pping,  vbl.  J*.3  Obs.  rare.    [Cf.  LOP  rf.o] 

The  process  of  barking  or  tanning  leather. 

1773  F.ncycl.  Brit.  1 1 1.  886/2  Of  Lopping,  or  what  is  more 
properly  called  Tanning.  This  part  of  the  operation  is 
designed  to  preserve  the  fibres  from  corruption. 

Lopping  (Vpirj),///. a.1  [f.  LOPK.I  +  -ING'-!.] 
That  lops  or  cuts  away. 

1722  SEWEL  Hist.  Quakers  (1795)  I.  u.  112  By  the  lopping 
axe  the  sturdy  oak  1  mproves  her  shade. 

Lopping  (\fTfai),  fpl.  a.-  [f.  Lop  v.-  +  -ING  '-.] 

1.  Of  the  ears  :  That  lop  or  hang  down. 

1685  Lond.  Ga~.  No.  2099/4  A  gray  Horse  with  a  large 
Head  and  lopping  Ears.  1770  G.  WHITE  Sellrorne  \x.\'m. 
79  The  ears  [of  the  moose]  were  vast  and  lopping.  1792 
W.  KOIIERTS  Looker-on  No.  20  (1794)  I.  279  The  Land  of 
Secrets,  where  dwell  a  people  with  long  lopping  ears  and 
little  gimlet  eyes.  1868  DARWIN  Aniin.  %  PI.  I.  iv.  119 The 
left  zygomatic  arch  on  the  side  of  the  lopping  ear. 

2.  Of  an  angler's  fly. 

1885  \V.  H.  Rl-ssuLl.  in  Harper's  .Ifaf.  Apr.  769/1  With 
limber  rod  and  far-reaching  lopping  fly. 

Lopping  Vpin.), ///.  a.3  [f.  Lopz/,3  +  -IXG2.] 
Of  the  sea  :  Rising  and  falling  in  short  waves. 

1887  Spectator  29  Oct.  1453  Lying-to  in  a  lopping  sea. 
1889  W.  S.  GILBERT  Foggcrty's  Fairy,  etc.  (1892)  305,  I  rose 
nnd  fell  in  the  sulky  lopping  sea. 

Loppy  (If'P')i  a-'  <->^'s- txc'  did-  P-  LOP  sb.-  + 
-  v.]  Full  of  or  infested  with  '  lops'  or  fleas. 

1483  Cath,  Angl,  22o;2  Loppy, pitlicosus.  A  Loppy  place, 
pnlicetiim.  1876  Wldtby  Glass,  s.v.  Lopping,  Loppy,  in 
fested  with  fleas.  1886  .V.  W.  Line.  Gloss.,  Loppy. 

Loppy  .lppi),a.'*  [f.  LOPZ'.-  +  -Y.]  That  hangs 
loosely ;  limp. 

1855  S.  BROOKS  Aspen  Crt.  II.  viii.  106  He  would  even 
put  un  the  same  smeared  and  loppy  shirt-collar  three  morn 
ing  in  succession.  1893  ELIZ.  B.  CUSTKR  Tenting  163  The 
droop  of  his  [a  dog's]  head  was  rendered  even  more  '  loppy  ' 
by  the  tongue,  which  dropped  outside  the  sagging  jaw. 

Loppy  (V'P')>  rt-:i    U-  LOP  v.3  +  -v.]    of  the 

sea  :  'Lumpy ',  '  choppy  ' ;  cf.  LOPPING  fpl.  a? 

1883  Pall  Mall  G.  17  May  3/2  The  Channel  was  some- 
what  loppy,  as  usual.  1891  J.  If.  PKARCK  F.sthcr  Penttvatli 
iv.  ix,  The  sea  was  getting  '  loppy'  in  the  crowded  little 
harbour. 

Lopscourss,  obs.  form  of  LOBSCOUSE. 

1792  G.  GALLOWAY  Poems  38  Now  grog  and  lopscourse 
fill'd  our  stamacks. 

Lopseed  'l^-psfd).  [?f.  LOP  ?>.-']  'A  North 
American  herb,  rhryina  Lef>tostachya,  with  spikes 
of  small  purple  flowers,  which  in  fruit  are  bent 
back  close  against  the  axis'  (Ceil.'.  Diet.']. 

1850  MRS.  LINCOLN  PHEI.PS  Lect.  not.  App.  53  Pfirynla, 
.  .  lopseed.  1856 (i KAY  Man.  Hot.  \ortli.  U.  S.  led.  2)  299. 

Lop-sided,  lopsided  (lp=pisoi-ded),  a.    Also 

8-9  lapsided,  9  lobsided.  [f.  LOP  sbl  or  v.-  + 
SIIIK  sb.  +  -ED2.]  That  lops  or  appears  to  lop  or 
lean  on  or  towards  one  side  ;  having  one  side  lower 
or  smaller  than  the  other.  Oiig.  A'atit.  (of  a  ship) : 
Disproportionately  heavy  on  one  side  ;  unevenly 
balanced. 

1711  W.  SUTHERLAND  Shipbnild.  Assist.  27  You  will 
certainly  have  the  Misfortune  of  a  lapsided  Ship.  1769 
FAI.CONKR  Diet.  Marine  (1780),  Lap-sided,  the  state  of  a 
ship,  which  is  built  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  one  side 
heavier  than  the  other.  1820  PKAEIJ  Surly  Hall  221  He 
drew  me  once.. ('twas  lopsided,  And  squinted  worse  than 
ever  I  did).  1842  DICKENS  Amer.  Notes  viii,  An  odd,  lop 
sided,  one-eyed  kind  of  wooden  building.  1878  D.  KEMP 
Man.  1  'acht  fy  Boat  Sailing  356  Diet.,  Lob  Sided-,  larger  or 
heavier  on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  1901  Athen&iini 
10  Aug.  198/1  The  church. .was.  .lop-sided,  as  one  aisle., 
was  narrower  than  the  other. 

1850  KINGSI.EV  Alt.  Locke  x.  (1876)  118  The  sooner  we  get 
the  balance  [of  classes]  equal  the  better  ;  for  it's  rather  lop 
sided  just  now  no  one  can  deny,  1868  GRKEN  Lett.  11.  (1901) 
200  The.  .article,  .is  very  lop-sided  and  unfair.  1891  F.  W. 
NEWMAN  Life  J.  II.  .\eifinan  11  So  lobsided  morality,  if 
propounded  in  a  Mormon  Bible  or  by  a  Hottentot  Potentate, 
would  be  spurned  as  self-confuted. 

Hence  Lopsi  declly  adv..  Lop-si  dediiess. 

1875  Carpentry  $•  Join.  76  A  degree  of  instability  or  lop- 
sidednesswhich  should  not  exist.  1806  Nat.  Observers  Mar. 
561/1  A  turban  . .  hanging  lopsidedfy  over  one  ear. 

Lopstar,  -er(e,  obs.  forms  of  I.OHSTEU. 
t  Lop-web.    Obs.  rare.     [f.  LOP  rf."  +  WED.] 
A  spider's  web ;  a  cobweb. 


xercse  o  e  emae  oquaco  .  - 

Oiiyss.  xrx.  no  Loquacious  insolent!  she  cries,  forbear. 
1791  COWIT.R///W  u.  253  Thersites  only  of  loquacious  tongue 
Ungovern'd.  1814  D'lsRAKU  Quarrels  A  nth.  (1867)  338  The 
new  .  .  philosophy  insisted  that  men  should  be  less  loquacious, 
but  more  laborious.  1849  MACAULAV  Hist.  Kng.  iv.  I.  460 
He  was  not  loquacious  :  but,  when  he  was  forced  to  sj>eak  in 
public,  his  natural  eloquence  moved  the  euvy  of  practised 
rhetoricians.  1901  Longin.  Mag.  June  152  Abel,  in  an  un 
usually  loquacious  mood,  repeated  his  question. 

2.  iransf.  Of  birds,  writer,  or  the  like  :  Chatter 
ing,  babbling.  Chiefly  poet. 

1697  DRVDEN  Virg.  Georg.  III.  654  He  fills  hi.",  Maw  with 
Fish,  or  with  loquacious  Frogs.  —  /Kneiil  xil.  694  The 
black  Swallow.  .To  furnish  her  loquacious  Nest  with  Food. 
1708  J.  PHILIPS  Cyder  ll.  445  Blind  British  bards,  with 
volant  touch  Traverse  loquacious  strings.  1725  POPK  Odyss. 
v.  86  The  chough,  the  sea-mew,  the  loquacious  crow.  1888 
BARDIE  11'Aeu  a  Man's  Single  (igao)  66/2  Fora  moment  the 
water  was  loquacious  as.  .punts  shot  past. 

Hence  Loqua'ciously  atir.  ,  loquaciousness. 

1727  HAILEY  vol.  II,  Loquaciousness,  talkativeness.  1766 
FOKDVCF.  Serin.  Yng.  II  'am.  (1767)  I.  vi.  220  _She  preserves 
the  due  mean  Ijetween  taciturnity  and  loquaciousness.  1807 
G.  CHALMERS  CaicJonia  I.l.  i.  iSThe  taciturnity  of  history, 
and  the  loquaciousness  of  archaiology.  1854  HAWTHORNE 
l-'.ug.  \'ate-Kks.  (1879)  I.  83  The  rooks  were  talking  together 
very  loquaciously. 

Loquacity  (lokwaysHi\  [ad.  F.  loquaciti,^. 
Is.loqtiacitas,  \.Ioqudci-,  loquax  (see  LOQUACIOUS).] 
The  condition  or  quality  of  being  loquacious  ; 
talkativeness.  Also//.,  instances  of  this. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mar.  60  To  reproove  ..  the 
loquacity  of  Kuripides.  1664  POWKD  F..<cp.  Pallas.  III.  184 
These  are  they  that  ..  glut  the  Press  with  their  Canting  Lo 
quacities.  1664  H.  MOKE  Myst.  Iniij.  333  Alluding  to  the 
Loquacity  of  the  Magpie.  1711  AnmsOH  Sped.  No.  135 
p  i  A  Man  who  is  sparing  of  his  Words,  and  an  Enemy  to 
Loquacity.  1869  BUCKLE  -Ch'ilh.  III.  iv.  203  When  a 
preacher  was  once  in  the  pulpit,  the  only  limit  to  his  loqua 
city  was  his  .strength. 

trans/.  <i  1716  SOUTH  Serin.  (1823)  V.  423  A  loquacity  of 
countenance,  and  a  significance  of  gesture. 

Loquat  (l<<u  kwixt).  Also  lacott,  loquet. 
loquette,  loquot.  [a.  Chinese  (Canton  dial.) 
luh  ku'ftt,  literally  '  rush  orange  '.] 

a.  The  fruit  of  Eriobotrya  japonica,  a  native  of 
China  and  Japan,  introduced  into  southern  Europe, 
India,  and  Australia,  b.  The  tree  itself.  Also 
loqnat  tree. 

1829  E.  HOOLF.  ffarr.  Mission  S.  India  ix.  75  The  lacott, 
a  Chinese  fruit,  not  unlike  a  plum,  was  produced  also  in 
great  plenty.  1833  C.  STURT.S"<W//:  Australia  I.  Introd.  58 
The  pear  and  the  loquette  grow  .side  by  side.  1837  J.  1>. 
LANG  Ne-M  S.  Wales  I.  435  A  fruit-tree  of  Chinese  origin, 
called  loquet,  has  been  long  naturalized.  1844  STOCOI'ELEK 
llrit.  India  314  Apples,  citrons,  loquats.  1880  C.  R.  MARK- 
HAM  Perirv.  Karl;  341  Behind  the  house  grew  peach,  apple, 
plum,  and  loquot  trees. 

•;  Iioquel.  06s.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  loquela,  f. 
loqiii  to  speak.  Cf.  OF.  loque/e.}  Speech. 

1694  MOTTF.UX  Kal'dais  v.  252  Where  Rules  to  polish 
Loquels  are  prescrib'd  [Fr.  oil  la  lime  rst  four  les  locutions}. 

Loquency  (10«'kwensi).  rare.  [ad.  late  L. 
loijnentia,  f.  loqnenl-  LOCJUENT.]  Talking,  speech. 

1623  COCKKRAM,  Loqnenlie,  speaking.  1891  C.  MKKKOITH 
Out  of  our  Com].  I.  iv.  51  (His)  exuljerancc  in  loquency  had 
been  restrained  by  a  slight  oppression,  known  to  guests. 

Loqnent  (!<>"'kwent),fl.  rare.  \fA.\..loqneiit- 
ei/i,  prcs  pple.  of  fayitito  speak.]  That  speaks. 

1593  R.  HARVEY  I'liilai!.  101  He  would  be  loqnent  as 
Mithridates,  that  could  speake  22  languages.  ,11619 
FOTIIERHY  At/ieom.  u.  xii.  §  i  (1622)  332  Of  things  loquent, 
and  silent  ;  of  things  moueable,  and  vnmoueable.  1654  H. 
L'EsTRANOE  Reign  Chas.  I  (1655)  135  So  rare  is  it  for  a  man 
very  eloquent,  not  to  be  over  loquent.  18851..  MKRHDIIII 
Diana  of  Cross-mays  xi.  11890)  99  Redworlh  would  have 
yielded  her  the  loquent  lead. 

Hence  Lo'quently  adv.,  in  point  of  talking. 

1891  (1.  MKREIHTH  One  of  our  Conq.  I.  xii.  222  The 
loquently  weaker  of  the  pair. 

Loqueram,  variant  of  LOCKKHAM  Obs. 

Loquet(te,  loquot,  variant  forms  of  LOQUAT. 

Lor',  lor  (\i>i).  int.  vulgar.  A  clipped  form  of 
LORD,  used  as  an  interjection  and  in  certain 
exclamatory  phrases.  (Cf.  LAW,  LAWK(S.) 

,835-6  DICKKNS  .V*.  B«z,  Characters  iv,  '  Lor  !  how  nice  !  ' 
said  the  youngest  Miss  Ivins.  1865  —  tint.  Fr.  i.  ix,  '  Lor- 
a-mussy  [-I-ord  have  mercy]!'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Boffin. 
1870  Miss  URIDGMAN  Ro.  I.ynne  I.  xiii.  213  Lor'!  what  a 
fuss. 

Lora  :  see  LOBE  !&.'•'•  2  a. 

t  Loraiii.  Obs.  Forms  :  4  lorein,  lorom, 
4-5  loreyn,  lorem(e,  5  loran,  loreine,  lorayn(e. 
[a.  OF.  lorain  :-late  L.  type  *loivnttm,  f.  L.  ISriiin 
thong.  Cf.  med.L.  Ipramim,  lorentim  'l)n  Cange 


LORD. 

s.v.  hramenluni).]  The  straps  (often  spoken  of 
as  gilt,  studded  with  metal,  or  jewelled)  forming 
part  of  the  harness  or  trappings  "fa  horse. 

<  1290  lifltet  248  in  -V.  Kng.  Leg.  I.  113  His  loreins  weren 
al  of  seiner,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  25464  N  u  ask  i  nober  gra  ne 
grene.  Ne  stede  scrud,  ne  lorem  [Faiif.  lorom]  scene,  'la  1400 
Mortc  A  rtlt.  2462  The  lawnces  with  loraynes,  and  k-mande 
scheldes.  a  1400  50  Alexander  793*  Than  strenys  be  hys 
streropes.  .Lad  hym  by  he  loran.  c  i46oLtinn/<it8&3  Wyth 
sadell  and  brydell  of  Champayne,  Har  lorayns  lyght  gonne 
leme. 

Loral  (l<V'-ral),  a.  (and  st>.*).  Zool.  [f.  L.  tor-mil 
thong  or  strap,  LOBE  sb."  +  -AL.]  Pertaining  to 
the  lore.  Hence  as  sb.  =  loral  shield  or  flalc 
(see  LORE  sb.'-'>  2  c).  Cf.  LOREAL. 

1874 COLTS  ^/Vrfi  A/.  IF.  134  The  fore. .parts  and  sides  of 
the  head  are  buff,  . .  there  is  no  yellow  loral  stripe.  1889 
SAUNDERS  .I/an.  Brit.  Birds  92  A  black  loral  patch  descends 
diagonally  from  below  the  eye. 

i  Lorament.  Obs.  rare  — ".  [ad.  L.  lffr,i men- 
turn,  f.  loriim  thong.]  A  thong  or  band  of  leather. 

1623  in  COCKKRAM.     1658  in  PHILLIPS. 

Loran,  variant  of  LOKAIN. 

Loranth  (lo»T3en)>).  Hot.  rare.  [ad.  mexl.L. 
l.oranthus,  name  of  the  typical  genus  of  the  order 
Loratitliaeeie:  f.  L.  lor-jtm  strap  +  Gr.  011/605  flower.] 
Any  plant  of  the  N.O.  LoranthacetK  (see  next). 

1846  I.INOLEV  l-'i-f.  Kingd.  789  Loranthacex— Loranths... 
It  is  customary  to  call  the  floral  envelopes  of  the  genera  of 
Loranths  by  the  name  of  sepals  in  Viscum. 

Loraiithaceous  (l5'ra;n|tTl'j3s),  a.  Bat.  [f. 
mod.L.  I.oranthacex,  f.  Loranl/ins :  see  prec.  and 
-ACEOUS.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the  N.O.  l.oran- 
thaceif  (the  mistletoe  family). 

1856  in  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex. 

Loranthad  lo>rarn)i;Ed).  Bot.  rare.  [f.  I.o- 
raiilh-us  (see  prec.)  +  -AD.]  =  LoiiANTH. 

1893  Atlienxnm  18  Nov.  701/1  Among  the  Ama/onian 
plants  found  at  Santa  Cruz,  .may  be  mentioned,  .the  loran- 
thad  Oryctanthns  niftcanlis. 

Lorate  (16»-r«'t),  a.  Bot.  [f.  L.  lornm  strap 
+  -ATE  -.]  Strap-shaped. 

1836  Lol'DON  F.ncycl.  Plants  243  Pancratium  littoral:.. 
Leaves,  .lorate.  1880  GRAY  Strut  t.  Bot.  419/1. 

Lorayn'e,  variant  of  LOKAIN  Obs. 

Lorcha  (V  Jtja),  lorch  Of'Jtf}.  [a.  Pg.  Im-cha 
(occurring  in  Pinto  1 540 :  see  Yule  and  Hurnell)  ; 
of  uncertain  oriyin.]  A  fast  sailing  vessel  built  in 
China  with  the  hull  af 


1 540 : 
Af 

after  a  European  model,  but 
rigged  in  Chinese  fashion,  usually  carrying  guns. 

1633  H.  COGAN  tr.  fin/o's  Tra-.'.  xv.  (1663)  47  They  entred 
our  Lorch  where  most  conveniently  they  could.  1857 
COBDES  Speeches  (1878)  370  A  vessel  called  a  lorcha— which 
is  a  name  derived  from  the  Portuguese  settlement  at  Macao, 
and  which  merely  means  that  it  is  built  after  the  European 
model  not  that  it  is  built  in  Europe.  1896  6V«.  Kegisterof 
Skipping*  Sept.,  AU'rcviations.  .Lor.,  Lorcha. 

Lorohe,  -er,  obs.  forms  of  LI;BCH,  -EB. 

Lorchipe,  -uppe,  obs.  forms  of  Lounsmr. 

Lord  l|'jd),rf.  Forms:  I  hlafweard.  hl&ford, 
-erd,  [hl&bard,  hlafard),  2  laford,  -erde ,  hlou- 
erd,  leverd,  Ihoaverd,  lourde,  lowerd,  Orm. 
laferrd,  2-4  laverd,  (3  lavard,  leeverd\  3-4 
lover(e)d,lovuerde,  (4lhord,lorld  e),4-61orde 
(4gut.pl.  lordene),4,6-Slard(e.4-lord.  Also.SV. 
LAIBI  i.  In  exclamations  6  leard,  7-8  lawd ,  S  laud, 
lurd;  alsoLi'l).  [W..li/iiford,o\\cehliifu>eai-d(\'f.. 
civ.  17  ;  Thorpe's  '  to  half-wearde'  is  a  misprint : 
see  note  in  Gr.-Wiilck.),  repr.  a  prehistoric 
form  "hlaiHward-,  f.  *hlait  (OE.  Maf)  bread,  Lo.' 
+  *ivard  (OE.  ivearti)  keeper  (see  WARD 
its  primary  sense  the  word  (which  is  absent  from 
the  other  Tetit.  langs.)  denotes  the  head  of  a  house 
hold  in  his  relation  to  the  servants  and  dependents 
who  'cat  his  bread'  (cf  OE.  hliif-xla,  lit.  'bread- 
eater',  a  servant);  but  it  had  already  acquired  a 
wider  application  before  the  literary  period  of  OE. 
The  development  of  sense  has  been  largely  influ 
enced  by  the  adoption  of  the  word  as  the  customary 
rendering  of  L.  dominus.  The  late  OX.  /tivarSr  is 
adopted  from  ME. 

With  regard  to  the  etymological  sense,  cf.  mod.C.  brvtktrr, 
lit.  'bread-lord',  an  employer  of  lalxrnr.  In  the  mod. 
Scandinavian  laugs.  'meat-mother'  (Sw.  mailtuxfrr,  Ua. 
mutimodtr,  Icel.  iiiatmoftir)  is  the  designation  applied  by 
servants  to  their  mistres>. 

For  the   phonology  of  the  OE.  word  see    Bfilbnng  At. 
I'Jemciilarfaich  §8  367,  4"t  5°2.     Ill  the   I4th  c.  the  word 
became  monosyllabic  through  the  droppingof Ihe  intervocalic 
?'  and  the  crasis  of  the  vowels  thus  brought  into  contact.) 
I.  A  master,  ruler. 

1 1.  A  master  of  servants ;  the  male  head  of  a 
household.  Obs. 

Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxiv.  46  Eadi*  5e  3ejn  Bone 
iferd  his  on-fand  sua  doende.    c  1000  Ags. 


miooy  cymes  lihi..  ...  — « 

Gosp.  John  xv.  15  Se  Seowa  nat  hwa:t  se  hlafoi[d]  defl. 
a  1175  (,'ott.  Horn.  241  Nan  ne  mai  twan  hlaforde  . .  saniod 
(>ow'e.  CI2»  6V«.  fr  E-r.  1388  Dis  maiden  wile  ic..to  iniu 
louerdes  boue  bi-crauen.  «  1300  Cursor  M.  6691  If  he  |his 
thain]  Hue  ouer  a  dai  or  tuin,  pe  lauerd  sal  vnderli  na  p:im. 
(-1420  Sir  Aniadace  (Camden)  I,  He  wold  gif  horn  toe  so 
inuche.  or  ellus  more,  As  any  lord  wold  euyr  or  qware. 
c  1450  HOLLAND  1/mvtat  145  Hot  thir  lordis  belyf  [thai]  the 
letteris  has  tane.  «6n  BIBLE  Matt.  xxiv.  46, 


LORD. 

2.  One  who  has  dominion  over  others  as  his  sub 
jects,  or  to  whom  service  and  obedience  are  due ; 
a.  master,  chief,  prince,  sovereign.  Now  only  rheto 
rical.  Also  lord  and  matter. 

Reowulf  (Z.)  3141  Afegdoa  oa  to  middes  interne  beoden.. 
hlaford  leofne.  £'893  K.  /ELKKKD  Oros.  \.  i.  §  13  Ohtherc 
sasde  his  hlaforde,  .Klfrede  cyninge,  beet  [etc.).  11175 
Cott.  ffont.  221  Forte  don  him  \sc.  man]  understonden,  bat  he 
[n-.  God]  his  hlaford  was.  c  1250  Gen.  ty  KJC.  275  Do  ne  mi}te 
he  [Lucifer]  non  louerd  Ohauen.  i  1300  flarelok  607  pis  is 
ure  eir  bat  shal  ben  louerd  of  denemark.  ^'1330  Amis,  .v 
Antil.  2030  Tlie  siiuier  biheld  the  coupes  tho,  First  his  and 
his  lordes  ajso.  1340-70  Alex,  fif  Dind.  174  A  wel-langaged 
hid  iet  be  king  sone  Aspien..  ho  were  lord  of  hur  land,  c  1350 
ll'ill.  I'alerne  340=;  Swiche  a  lorld  of  letleres  ne  liued  nou^t, 
bei  held,  i  1400  Oestr.  Troy  4054  Agamynon  the  gret  was 
..  Leder  of  bo  lordis.  14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  629/22 
Citi<irch<t,  a  lord  of  thowsoud  kny5tes.  1513  DOUGLAS  sfcneis 
x;  v:  •*.  Eneas,  tne  Troiane  prynce  and  lard.  1530  PALSGK. 


The  Citie  of  Cusco,  (the  ancient  Court  of  the  Lordes  of  those 
Realmes).  1628  DIGBY  Voy.  Mcdit.  (Camden)  42  Ceremonies 
of  dutie  . .  they  said  were  due  to  him  being  lord  of  the  port. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xn.  70  Man  over  men  He  made  not 
Lord.  1781  GIBIION  liecl.  ff  /•'.  (1869)  II.  xiii.  575  The 
common  people  [in  Mingrelia]  are  in  a  state  of  servitude  to 
their  lords.  1841  JAMES  Brigatut  iii,  Who  is  lord  here  upon 
the  side  of  the  mountain  but  I?  1855  MACAULAY  Hist, 
t-.ng.  xiii.  III.  321  A  race  which  reverenced  no  lord,  no  king 
but  himself. 

trans/.  1588  SIIAKS.  /,.  L.  /..  iv.  i.  38  When  they  (wives) 
slriue  to  be  Lordsore  their  Lords.  1596  —  Merck.  I '.  in.  ii. 
169  But  now  I  [Portia]  was  the  Lord  Of  this  faire  mansion, 
master  of  my  seruants. 

b.  Jig.  One  who  or  something  which  has  the 
mastery  or  preeminence.  Lon/s  of  (the)  creation : 
mankind  ;  now  jocularly,  men  as  opposed  towomen. 

n  1300  Cursor  M,  782  O  wityng  bath  god  and  ill  }ee  sultl 
!>e  lauerds  at  }our  will.  1398  TREVTSA  I>arth.  De  /'.  A'. 
Mil.  xvi.  (1495)  322  The  sonne  is  the  lordeof  planetes.  1508 
DUNIIAR  Gold.  Targe  229  The  Lord  of  Wyndis.  .God  F.olus. 
1591  SPENSER  Ruins  Rome  xiv,  As  men  in  Summer  fearles 
passe  the  foord  Which  is  in  Winter  lord  of  all  the  plaine. 
1592 SHAKS. /Jaw.  A>7n/.  v.  1.3  My  bosomes  L.  [m] sits  lightly 
in  his  throne.  1604  E.  G[KIMSTONK]  D'Aiosta's  Hist.  Indies 
\\l.\\.  119  There  are  some  windes  which  blow  in  cerlaine 
regions,  and  are,  as  it  were,  Lordes  thereof.  1643  [ANGII:R| 
Lane.  Vail.  Ac/tor  7  Fire  is  a  cruell  Lord.  1667  DRVIJKN 
Kss.  Dram.  Poesie  Dram.  Wks.  1725  1.  19  He  is  the  envy 
of  one,  who  is  Lord  in  the  art  of  quibbling.  1697  —  I'irg. 
Gcarg.  III.  380  Love  is  Lord  of  all.  1744  HUBART  in  Lett. 
C'tfss  Suffolk  (1824)  II.  207,  I  ..  thought  ..  they  [ women] 
might  attain  to  a  sagacity  equal  to  that  of  the  lords  of  the 
creation.  1774  GOI.IJSM.  An/.  Hist.  (1776)  I.  400  The  lowest 
animal  finds  more  conveniendes  in  the  wilds  of  nature,  than 
he  who  boasts  himself  their  lord.  1779  Ji-:i TKRSON  Corr. 
Wks  1859  I-  '-13  Are  they  so  far  lords  of  right  and  wrong  as 
that  [etc.].  1797  MRS.  A.  iM.  BESNKTT  Beggar  Girl  II.  x. 
1 89  'Tis  really  a  mighty  silly  thing  for  a  lord  of  the  creation . . 
to  take  up  his  residence  in  a  boarding  house,  .where  there 
are  pretty  women.  1830  J.  G.  STRUTT  Syl-Mt  Brit.  10  The 
attribute  of  strength  by  which  the  lord  of  the  woods  is  more 
peculiarly  distinguished.  1884  BiowmNaFerisAiaA,Fantiiy 
z-j  A  leech  renowned  World-wide,  confessed  the  lord  of 
surgery. 

fc.  vocatively.    Sometimes  =  mod.  Sir! 

1:1050  Byrht/ertKs  Handl>oc  in  Anglia  VIII.  322  Hyt 
Sedafenad  la  wynsuma  hlaford.  1205  LAY.  14078  pa  queff 
Hengest  to  ban  kinge,  Lauerd  haircne  tirjende.  e  1300 
llavelokfa\  Lowerd,  we  sholen  be  wel  fede.  (.'1350  U'ill. 
I'alerne  1439  Leue  lord  &  ludes  lesten  to  mi  sawes  !  15. . 
Adam  Bel  467  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  /'.  II.  158  They  sayed,  lord 
we  beseche  the  here,  That  ye  wyll  graunt  vs  grace. 

d.  An   owner,  possessor,  proprietor    (of  land, 
houses,  etc.).     Now  o\\\y  pod.  or  rhetorical.     (Cf. 
LANDLORD.) 

a  1300  Cursor  .If.  601-602  Als  oure  lauerd  has  heuen  in 
hand  Sua  suld  man  be  lauerd  of  land.  1377  LANGL.  /'.  I'l. 
1'..  Vll.  156  Amonges  loivere  lordes  |>i  londe  shal  be  departed. 
1  M75  KaufCoilyamS,  Tomak  me  Lord  of  my  awin.  1480 
/( 'aler/.  A  reh.  in  io//«  Rep.  I  list.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v. 
316  All  suche  lordes  as  have  gutters  betuxte  thar  houses 
1581  MULCASTER  Positions  .xxxv.  (1887)  125  Like  two 
lenintes  in  one  house  belonging  to  seuerall  lordes.  a  1637 
Ii.  JONSON  SadShffh.  n.  i,  A  mightie  Lord  of  Swine  !  Ibid., 
I  am  a  Lord  of  other  geere  !  1674  RAY  Collect.  Words, 
Making  Salt  1 42  Divers  persons  have  interest  in  the  Brine 
pit,  so  that  it  belongs  not  all  to  one  Lord.  1697  DHYDEN 
I-  irg.  Georff.  iv.  189  Lord  of  few  Acres,  and  those  barren 
too.  —  Mneid  xn.  535  Turnus. .  Wrench'd  from  his  feeble 
hold  the  shining  Sword  ;  And  plung'd  it  in  the  Bosom  of  its 
Lord. 

e.  Mining.   (See  quot.) 

1874  J.  H.  COLLINS  Metal  Minim;  Gloss.,  Lord,  the  owner 
of  the  land  in  which  a  mine  is  situated  is  called  the  '  lord  '. 

f.  A  '  magnate '  in  some  particular  trade.     (Cf. 
/v"'ir-)     Often  used  with  some  transferred  notion 
of  sense  8. 

1823,  etc.  [see  COTTON  LORD].  1841  COBDEN  in  Morley 
Life  (1902)  28  The  cotton  lords  are  not  more  popular  than 
the  landlords.  1900  It'cslm.  Gas.  17  Jan.  10/1  A  suspicion 
that  the  'coal-lords'  are  hoarding  their  supplies. 

3.  spec.  A  feudal  superior ;  the  proprietor  of  a 
fee,  manor,  etc.  So  lord  of  the  manor  (see  MANOU). 
Lord  mesne, paramount  (see  those  words),  f  Lord 
in  gross  (see  quot.  1696,  and  cf.  GKOSS  B.  2e). 

Lord  o/ Ireland  (l)ominns  Hibernix)  was  part  of  the 
official  designation  of  the  Kings  of  England  from  Henry  II 
to  Henry  VII. 

a  looo  O.  E.  Citron,  an.  924,  Hine  xeces. .  to  hlaforde  Scotia 
cyning.  *x&  Charter  Hen.  ///in  Tyrrell  Hist.F.ng.  (1700) 
II.  App.  25  Henry  thurg  Codes  fultome  King  on  Knglene-  . 
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!  loande  Lhoauerd  on  Vrloand  [etc.].  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls) 
3662  Cadour  erl  ofcornwayle..To  be  king  is  louerd  wende. 
'433  KfOt  o/l'arlt.  IV.  447/2  Savyng  allwey  to  the  Lorde 
of  the  I  ee,  eschates.  1435  Hid.  487  Aswel!  ihe  Lordes  and  ye 
Utezems  of  tltees,  as  the  Lordes  and  Burgeises.  1497  Act 
"  f'.e"-^//'  c-  12  Preamb.,  The  Kyng  of  Scottis  . .  ought . . 
to..holde  of  you  Sovereign  Lorde  his  seid  realme.  1530 
PALSCR.  675/1  He  was  baylyffe  of  the  towne,  but  the  lorde 
hath  put  hym  out.  1563  Homilies  n.  Rogation  Ir'cck  iv. 
(1859)  49°  'Ihe  Lords  records. .be  perverted. .to  the  dis 
inheriting  of  the  right  owner.  1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oron.  II. 
no  Ihe  antient  Family  of  Des  Ewes,  Dynasts  or  Lords  of 
the  dition  of  Ke  -"  '  '  " 


lord  may  seise  the  copyhold  to  his  own  use.  1839  Ki  n;m- 
l.EY  Hist.  Kng.  I.  77  The  rights  of  the  Lord  of  a  town  ex 
tended  to  the  levying  of  tolls  and  customs.  1901  Speaker 
ii  .May  149/2  It  might  have  weakened  the  feudal  relation 
between  lord  anil  tenant. 

4.  A  husband.  Now  cnlv  pod.  and  humorous. 
,Cf.  LADY  sb.  7.) 

831  Charter'm  Sweet  O.  E.  Texts  445  Ymbe  Set  loud  et  cert 
ile  hire eoelmod  hire  hlahard  salde.  IZIMS  Ancr.  K.y,  ]•  ne 
..nom  &  et  berofS:  }ef  hire  louerd.  1297  K.  GLOIC.  (Rolls) 
8902  Damaisele. .  |;i  louerd  ssal  abbe  an  name  Vor  him  &  tor 
is  eirs  vair  wiboute  blame.  ?ni4oo  Marie  Arth.  1918 
Scbo  [Gaynore]  kayres  to  Karelyone,  and  kawghte  Kir  a 
valle,.  .And  alle  for  falsede,  and  frawde,  and  fere  of  hir 
louerde  !  1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  S/ir.  \:  ii.  131  Tell  these  head 
strong  women  What  dutie  they  doe  owe  their  Lords  and 


added  loves  of  lord  and  child.    1861  .Miss  VONGE  }'nf.  .SY</- 
motlier  xxv.  371  She  was  mine  to  take  lease  of  home   for 
her  lord  was  not  to  be  dissuaded  from  going  to  London  by 
:    the  evening's  train. 

5.  [Cf.  2  b.]  Astral.  The  planet  that  has  a  domi 
nant  influence  over  an  event,  period,  region,  etc. 

«9« [see  ASCENDANT].  1585  LITTON  Tlums.  Notable  Tk. 
<i675>93  When  the  Almnten  or  the  Lord  of  the  Ascendent 
is  infortunate  in  his  fall.  1653  R.  SAXHKUS  I'liysiogn.  152 
1  he  Sun,  when  he  is  Alfridary  or  Lord  of  a  Choleric'k, 
he  causeth  him  to  be  of  a  brown  colour.  1819  WILSON'  Diet. 
Astro!.,  Lard,  that  planet  is  called  the  lord  of  a  sign  whose 
house  it  is.  .  .The  lord  of  a  house  is  that  jilanet  of  which  the 
sii;n  or  domal  dignity  is  in  the  cusp  of  such  house. . .  The  lord 
of  the  geniture  is  that  planet  which  has  most  dignities  in  a 
figure. ..The  lord  of  the  hour  is  the  planet  supposed  to 
.^o\'crn  the  planetary  hour  at  the  moment  of  a  nativity,  oral 
the  time  of  asking  a  horary  question.  The  lord  of  the  year 
is  that  planet  which  has  most  dignities,  or  is  strongest  in  a 
revolutional  figure. .  .The  lord  of  the  geniture  is. .supposed 
to  rule  the  disposition  and  propensities  of  the  native. 

6.  The  Lord  vvocalively  Lord) :   God.     Also 
(t/ie^  Lord  GoJ,  and   occaj.  my,  thy,  our  (now 
rarely:  see  7),  his,  etc.  Lonl.     Cf.  DRIGHTIN. 

In  the  O.  T.  the  Lord,  a  translation  of  the  Vulgate  Domi- 
nits,  LXX.  6  Kiipios,  commonly  represents  the  ineffable  name 
nirp  (see  JEHOVAH),  for  which  ADONAI  was  substituted  by 
the  Jews  in  reading  ;  in  a  few  instances  Adonai  occurs  in 
the  Hebrew  text. 

fiooo/Eumc  Horn.  II.  562  Sy  lof  bam  HlafordeSe  leofaS 
on  ecnysse.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  71  Lauerd  god  we  biddeS 
bus.  c  1200  /  'ices  ff  1  'irtiifs  (1888;  7  Dat  ic  am  swi6e  forjelt 
a^eanes  mine  laferde  god  almihtin.  c  izoo  OKMIN  11391  pe 
birrb  biforr  bin  Laferrd  Godd  Cneolenn  meoclike  t\:  lutenn. 
£  1250  Hen.  fy  E.v.  33  To  thaunen  5is  werdcs  biginninge, 
(lie,  leuerd  god,  to  wurSinge.  a  1300-1400  Cursor  M.  6163 
(Gnlt.)  To  moyses  ban  vr  lauerd  teld,  Quat  wise  bai  suld  bair 
pask  held.  1362  LANGL.  /'.  ri.  A.  I.  131  Fortoloue  bi  louerd 
leuere  ben  biseluen.  1382  WYCI.II  i  Kings xviii.  36  LordGod 
of  Abraham,  and  of  Ysaac,  and  of  Yrael.  a  1400  Pistill  of 
Susan  164  Ki  be  lord  and  be  lawe  bat  we  onne  leeue.  c  1420 
I.VDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  2093  But  the  wey  thedyrward  to 
holde  be  we  lothe,  That  oft  sj'the  causeth  the  good  Lorde  to 
be  wrothe.  1560  Exit-acts  Aberd.  Reg.  (1844)  I.  328  Be  the 
lewing  Lord,  theeternal  God.  .1  do  heir  promise,  .that  fete.]. 
1593  SIIAKS.  Kick.  II,  III.  ii.  57  The  breath  of  worldly  men 
cannot  depose  The  Deputie  elected  by  the  Lord.  1613  — 
Hen.  VII I,  III.  ii.  161  The  Lord  increase  this  businesse. 
1728  P.  WALKER  Life  I'edcn  •  1827)  45  At  Bothwel-bridge. . 
the  Lord's  People  fell  and  fled  before  the  Enemy.  1827  C. 
SIMKON'  in  Life  (18471  609  This  is  the  Lord's  work,  and  (it 
for  a  Sabbath-day.  1897  R.  Kn-LiNG  Recessional,  Lord  God 
of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 

b.  Phrases.  (.The)  Lord  knows  who ,  what ,  how , 
etc. :  used  flippantly  to  express  emphatically  one's 
own  ignorance  of  a  matter.  Lord  have  mercy 
(on  its) :  (rt)  in  serious  use,  as  a  prayer  (it  used 
to  be  chalked  on  the  door  of  a  plague-stricken 
house) ;  (b)  in  trivial  use  (vulgarly  lord-a-mercy 
and  in  other  corrupt  forms :  cf.  LAWKS),  as  an 
interjection  expressing  astonishment.  Similarly  (in 
trivial  use  only)  Lord  bless  me. 

I  Lord  have  mercy  on  me,  the  'iliac  parsion'. 

1585  HIGINS  Jiiniits  Xomenclator  433  Ilcns.  -the  Illiakc 
passion  . .  which  the  homelier  sort  of  Phisicians  doe  cajl, 
Lorde  haue  mercy  vpon  me.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii. 
419  Write,  Lorde  haite  mercic  on  vs,  on  those  three.  1592 
NASHB  Summers  last  Will  1706  Wks.  (Grosart)  VI.  153, 
I  am  sick,  I  must  dye:  Lord  hauc  mercy  on  vs  !  6*1634 
R.  WKST  in  Randolph's  Poems  (1668)  1!  5,  The  Titles  of  ; 
their  Satyrs  fright  .some,  more  Then  Lord  have  mercy  writ 
upon  a  door.  1692  R.  L'ESTKANGK  l-'ablcs  ccxlvi.  (1708* 
262  'Tis  not  a  bare  Lord  have  Mercy  upon  us,  that  will 
help  the  Cart  out  of  the  Mire.  1713  SWIFT  Cadeniis  ,y 
i'anessa  Wks.  1755  III.  II.  30  She  was  at  lord  knows  what 
expence  To  form  a  nymph  of  wit  and  sense.  1722  — 
Stella's  Birthday  ibid.  114  It  cost  me  lord  knows  how 
much  time  To  shape  it  into  sense  and  rhyme.  1751 
SMOLLETT  Per.  rickle  xxx,  What  became  of  him  afterwards, 
Lord  in  heaven  knows.  1784  H.  W.\LroLt  Let.  8  June  ; 


LORD. 

(1858)  VIII  480  Mr.Conway  wonders  why  I  do  not  talk  of 
Voltaire  s  Memoirs  .  Lord  bless  me  !  1  saw  it  two  months 
ago.  1808  EI.EANOK  SLCATH  Bristol Hurtst  V.  ,59  There 
she  died .  Lord-a-mercy  upon  those  that  had  a  hand  in  such 
a  business.  1830  GKN.  P.  THOMPSON  Ejcerc.  (1842)  I.  253 
Meetings  to  be  called  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  ..and  the 
Lord  knows  who.  1846  M RS.  GORE  Sk.  Kng.  Cluir.  (1852)-, 
1  eople  comprised  under  the  comprehensive  designation  of 
•the  Lord  knows  who '.  1888  J.  PAYN  Myst.  Mirlridrc  I. 
ill.  49  Lord  a  mercy,  is  that  how  she  talks  ? 

c.  As  interjection  ;  a  mere  exclamation  of  sur 
prise  originating  from  the  use  in  invocations.  (Cf. 
Lou,  LUD.) 


.-..„/,..,*,.  j  u«/-w/2r.  *yo  v  lorn,  win  is  H  so  greet  Oltterence 
belwix  a  cirurgian  &  a  phisician.  a  1548  HALL  Cliron., 
Hen.  1-7  161  Lorde  how  glad  the  poore  people  were  of  this 
Pardone.  1560-77  Mistgauus  in.  iii.  6y  (Brandl)  O  Leard, 
Leard,  wonc  woude  take  him  for  a  foole  by  his  gowne  and 
his  capp.  1564-78  BCLLKVN  Dial.  agst.  Pest.  (i888j  10 
Lorde  God,  howe  are  you  chaunged  !  1590  SHAKS.  COM. 
i:rr.  111.  i.  5o  O  Lord  I  must  laugh.  1632  MASSINGI  R  ,v 
FlEUJ  Fatal  Dowry  iv.  i,  O  Lard,  hee  has  made  me  smell 
•  for  all  the  world!  like  [etc.).  1687  COXGKKVE  Old  Bach. 
n.  in,  Lard,  Cousin,  you  talk  odly.  1721  AMIIRRST  '1'eri.e 
I'll.  No.  44  (17541  236  I.awd  !  lawd  !  Dick,  what  shall's  zay 
to  our  Kate,  for  leaving  her  at  whonve  '!  1741  RICHARDSON 
Al«ff/a  (1824)  I.  177  Laud,  madam,  ..I  wonder  you  so  much 
disturb  yourself.  1792  WOI.COT  (P.  Pindar]  Odes  to  (it. 
nuke  vn.  Wks.  1792  III.  10  Lord  !  what  a  buying,  reading, 
what  a  racket  !  1837  MARRYAT  /'•  Keeae  xxii,  Lord,  what 
a  state  I  shall  be  in  till  I  know  what  has  taken  place. 
7.  As  a  title  of  Jesus  Christ.  Commonly  Our 
J-ord  ,now  often  with  capital  O)  ;  also  the  Lord. 

a  1175  <"»/'•  lima.  243  Ure  laford  ihesu  crist  be  seiS  Sine 
me  nijiil  fatfstisfaccre.  c  1200  OKMIN  Ded.  186  Forr  an 
godnesse  nss  hafepb  don  be  Laferrd  Crist  onn  erbe.  <•  1200 
/  'ici-s  f,-  I  'irtncs  (1888)  7  Ac  bidde  we  alle  ure  lauerd  Crist. 
a  1225  Lc£.  A  at/i.  644  Lauerd,  wune  \\  ii^  me.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  =8088  To  my  lard  icani  of-seue  to  crist  ic  haue  vn-buxiim 
bene.  a  1300  Craft  in  Maskell  Man.  Kit.  II.  240  Ihesu 
Krist  [b]is  anelepi  sone,  hure  laverd.  <  1400  Lay  I-oll;s 
Mass  lit.  App.  iii.  125  pou ait  a  soo|>faste  leche,  lord.  1500- 
20  DISBAU  I'oems  xc.  3()ure  I.orde  Jhesu. .  Fastit  him  self 
oure  cxampill  to  be.  111548  HALL  C/iron.,  lien,  yf  113 
And  it  happened  in  the  night  of  the  Assencion  of  our  lorde, 
that  Pothon . .  issued  ontof  Champeigne.  1579  E.  K..Spenscr's 
Shcpli.  Cal.Cxn.  Argt.  S  4  Our.  .eternal!  redeemer  the  I,. 
Christ.  1653  W.  BASSK  in  H'nlton's  Angler  iii.  81  For  so 
our  Lord  was  pleased,  when  He  Fishers  made  Fishers  of 
men.  1823  BLNTHAM  .\'ot  I'anl  26  He  informs  the  l.oid 
what  lie  had  heard  a!;out  Paul.  1882  TLNNYSON  In  Mem. 
//-'.  (,'.  li'ard,  How  loyal  in  the  following  of  thy  Lord  ! 

b.  ,  lit)  the  year  of  our  Lord  (f  God , ,  t  of  our 
Lord  s  incarnation:    —  ANNO  DOMINI. 

1389  in  Kug.  Gilds  (1870)  89  In  ye  ;ere  of  houre  louerde  a 
rhousande  yre  hundred  sixli  and  seutne.  1463  Unry  M'ills 
(Camden)  19  The  day  and  the  yeer  of  oure  lord  of  my  de 
part)  ng  from  this  wourld.  111548  HALL  Chron.,  F.d-.a.  IV 
208  b,  This  was  in  the  yere  of  our  lordes  Ijlessed  incarnacion 
.M.C.Ixx.  1596  DALRY.MPLE  ir.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  v.  268 
mart;-..  King  Achai  dies  the  Jeir.  .of  our  Lolird  819.  1604  K. 
G[RIMSTONK]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  in.  xi.  154  In  the 
yeere  of  our  Lord  God,  one  thousand  ti\  e  hundred  seaventy 
nine.  1625  PIKCHAS  J'ilgriiiii  n.  1705  In  the  yeare  of  our 
Lord  God  1567. 

c.  In   certain   syntactical   combinations :    The 
Lord's  Prayer  [  =  L.  oratio  Z)o//////>Va],  the  prayer 
taught   by  Jesus  to    His  disciples  :  see  Matt.    vi. 
9-13.    The  Lord's  Supper  [  ^  L.  ceita  Dominica, 
Or.   TO  mpiaxov  Stinvov  I  Cor.  xi.  24],  the  Holy 
Communion.     The  Lord's  table  [  =  Gr.  Tpavi(a 
Kvptov  1   Cor.  x.   21  :    cf.  Cod's,  the  Lorifs  board 
(see  B(i.viU)  sb.  6)]  =  AI.TAH  2b;   also  tlie  Holy 
Communion.     Also  I.oitn's  DAY. 

1548-9  (Mar.)  l;k.  Com.  1'raycr,  I'nblie  Baptism,  The 
Crede,  *the  Lordes  prayer,  and  the  tenne  commaundemenles. 
1646  J.  HALL  I'oems  \.  13  [She]  makes  one  single  fai thing 
bear  The  Creed,  Commandments  and  Lords-prayer.  1876 
BANCROFT///*/.  U.S.  II.  xxx.  248  She  had  never  learned  the 
Lord's  prayer  in  English.  1381  WYCLII  i  Cor.  xi.  20  Therfore 
;ou  comyuge  to  gidere  into  oon,  now  it  is  not  for  to  ete  'the 
Lordis  sopere.  1555  RIOI.KV  (title*  A  brief  Declaracion  Of  the 
Lordes  Supper.  1645  FULLER  Good  Th.  in  Btul  T.  (1646) 
141  The  Lords  Supper,  ordained  by  our  Saviour  to  conjoyn 
our  Affections,  bath  disjoyned  our  Judgements.  1755  CHAM- 
iiKRLAYNii  1'rcs.  St.  C,t.  Brit.  n.  n.  (ed.  17)  75  Some  Time 
before  the  Lord's  Supper  is  administred,  the  Congregation 
is  to  have  Notice  of  it  from  the  Pulpit.  1535  COVKKDALE 
i  Cor.  x.  21  Ye  cannot  be  partetakers  off  *the  lordes  table, 
and  off  the  table  off  deuyls.  1660  J  KR.  TAYLOR  Worthy  Com- 
mini.  i.  §  i.  22  It  [the  Holy  Sacrament]  is  by  the  Spirit  of 
Gotl  called,  .the  Lord's  Table.  1704  NKLSON  Fest.  <f  Fasts 
ll.  iv.  (1707)  494  Upon  the  Penalty  of  being  excluded  from 
the  Lord's  Table.  1852  HOOK  Ch.  Diet.  (1871)  467  The 
Lord's  Table  is  one  of  the  names  given  to  the  altar  in  Chris- 
tian  churches. 

II.  As  a  designation  of  rank  or  official  dignity. 

In  these  applications  it  is  not  used  vocatively,  exc.  in  the 
form  my  Lord  (see  15)  and  as  a  prefixed  title  (see  13). 

8.  In  early  use  employed  vaguely  for  any  man  of 
exalted  position  in  a  kingdom  or  commonwealth, 
and  in  a  narrower  sense  applied  to  the  feudal 
tenants  holding  directly  of  the  king  by  military  or 
other  honourable  service  :  see  BARON  I.  In  modern 
use,  equivalent  to  NOBLEMAN  in  its  current  sense : 
A  peer  (usually,  a  temporal  peer)  of  the  realm,  or 
one  who  by  courtesy  (see  13)  is  entitled  to  the 
prefix  Lord,  or  some  higher  title,  as  a  part  of  his 
ordinary  appellation. 
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LORD. 

13-  •  Coer  fie  L.  2284  We  are  betrayd  and  y-nome ! 
Horse  and  harness,  lords,  all  and  some!  c  1350  Will. 
/'a/erne  4539  To  fare  out  as  fast  with  his  fader  to  speke 
&  with  lordesse  [  =  lordes]  of  bat  lond.  1386  Rolfs  of  Parlt. 
III.  225/1  To  the  moost  noble  and  worthiest  Lordes,  moost 
ryghtful  and  wysest  Conseille  to  owre  lige  Lorde  the  Kyng. 
n  1420  HOCCLEVE  DC  Reg.  Prim:  442  Men  myghten  lordis 
knowe  By  there  arraye,  from  o\>ir  folke.  14$$  Rolls  of  Parlt. 
V.  266/2  If  such  persone  bee  of  the  estate  of  a  Lord,  as  Due, 
Marques,  Erie,  Viscount  or  Baron.  1480  CAXTON  Chron. 
Eng.  in.  (1520)  26/1  It  was  denyed  hyin.  .by  the  instygacyon 
of  a  lord  called  Pompei.  1505  in  Mem.  Hen.  I'll  (Rolls) 
276  What  attendance  he  hath  abouts  hym  of  lords  and 
nobles  of  his  reame.  1548  LA  TIMER  P tougher, s  (Arb.)  25  For 
ever  sence  the  Prelates  were  made  Loordes  and  nobles  the 
ploughe  standeth.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  //,  iv.  i.  19  Princes, 
and  Noble  Lords:  What  answer  shall  I  make  to  this  base 
man?  1614  SKI.DKN  Titles  Hon.  59  Our  English  name  Lord, 
whereby  we  and  the  Scots  stile  all  such  as  are  of  the  Greater 
Nobilitie  i.  Karons,  as  also  Bishops.  1826  DISRAELI  /  'iv. 
Grey  in.  iii,  The  Marquess  played  off  the  two  Lords  and  Sir 
Berdmore  against  his  former  friend.  1876  BROWNING  Shop 
v,  He's  social,  takes  his  rest  On  Sundays,  with  a  Lord  for 
guest.  1900  Daily  Express  21  July  5/7  The  Englishman 
of  to-day  still  dearly  loves  a  lord. 

b.  Phrases.  71?  live  like  a  lord',  to  fare  luxuri 
ously.  To  treat  (a  person)  like  a  lord :  to  enter- 
lain  sumptuously,  to  treat  with  profound  deference. 
Drunk  as  a  lord:  completely  intoxicated  ;  so  \  to 
drink  like  a  lord.  Similarly,  to  swear  like  a  lord. 

1531  ELVOT  Gov.  \.  xxvi.  (1880)  I.  275  For  they  wyll 
say  he  that  swereth  depe,  swereth  like  a  lorde.  1623  Mm- 
DI.ETOS  &  ROWLEY  Sp.  Gipsy  iv.  L  (1653)  F  4'  Flowre  bancks 
or  Mosse  be  thy  bourd,  Water  thy  wine,  San.  And  drinke 
like  a  Lord.  1651  EVELYN  Charact.  Eng.  (1659)  48  The 


icnlleineii   are   most  of  them  very   intemperate,   yet    the 

"roverb  goes,  'As  drunk  as  a  Lord*.  1681  T.  FLATMAN 
/fcraelitus  Widens  No.  6  (1713)  I.  36  They  were  as  drunk 
as  Lords  with  Bottle-Air.  \yj<>Gcntl.  Mag.A.l*.  560  As  drunk 
as  a  Lord.  1809  MAI.KIN  C,il  lilas  n.  vii.  r  3  The  landlord. . 
said,,  .we  will  treat  you  like  a  lord.  1861  THACKERAY  A.  Lyn 
don  xviii.  (1869 '254  She  ran  screaming  through  the  galleries, 
and  I.  as  tipsy  as  a  lord,  came  staggering  after.  1892  SIR 
W.  HAKI  oi'RT  .S'/tft'c/i  20  Apr.,  We  had  changed  that  now, 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  lived  like  a  lord. 

fc.  occas,  A  baron  as  distinguished  from  one  of 
higher  rank.  O/'s.  (Cf.  13.) 

1526  Pilgr.  Pcrf.  (W.  de  W,  1531)  7  b,  Farre  excellyng  ya 
state  of  lordes,  erles,  dukes  or  kynges. 

d.  Lord-in-waitin^  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber-. 
the  designation  given  to  noblemen  holding  certain 
offices  in  attendance  on  the  person  of  the  sovereign. 

1717  H.  FELIIAH  in  Lett.  Ctess  Sujjfolk  (1824)  I.  18  The 
King  forbad  the  lord  of  the  bedchamber  inviting  Lord  Towns- 
bend,  .to  dine  with  him  at  Newmarket.  1755  Gentl.  Ma^. 
XXV.  184  His  majesty  went  to  the  house  of  peers,  attended 
by.  .the  Id  of  the  bedchamber  in  waiting.  1860  W.  G.  CLAKK 
in  I 'at:.  Tour  45  Furniture,  .the  property,  I  suppose,  of  gold- 
sticks,  and  . .  lords-in-waiting,  a  1865  GKEVILLE  Mem.  \\. 
(188.5)  II-  44  She  had  already  given  orders  to  the  Lord-in- 
waiting  to  put  all  the  Ministers  down  to  whist.  i%&6  Encycl. 
Hrit.  XXL  37/2  There  are  eight  lords  and  eight  grooms, 
.  .described  as  *  of  the  bedchamber '  or  '  in  waiting  ',  accord 
ing  as  the  reigning  sovereign  is  a  king  or  a  queen. 

9.  pi.  The  Lords  :  the  peers,  temporal  and  spiri- 
^__  tual,  as  constituting  the  higher  of  the  two  bodies 
composing  the  legislature  (of  Kngland,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  when  they  existed  as  separate  king 
doms  ;  afterwards  of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  ; 
and  now  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland ;.  The  Lords  Temporal:  the  lay  peers. 
The  Lords  Spiritual',  the  bishops  who  are  peers  of 
the  realm,  and  (in  Kngland  before  the  Reformation) 
the  mitred  abbots.  The  Lords'  ^c/(see  quot.  iSoo). 

«.  This  branch  of  the  legislature  now  consists  of  the  Hnglish 
noblemen  of  baronial  rank,  the  English  bishops  (with  some 
exceptions),  and  elected  representatives  of  the  i>eers  of  Scot 
land  and  Ireland. 

1451  1*0$! on  Lett.  L  204  To  make  requisition  . .  to  the 
Lords  espirituallx  and  temporelx  in  this  present  Parlement 
assembled.  1568  GRAFION  Chron.  II.  349  The  Lordes  of 
the  upper  house,  and  the  common  house  assembled  together. 
1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  x.  vii.  g  i  The  House  of  Commons 
presented  to  the  Lords  Spiritual!  and  Temporall  a  Petition. 
1675  MARVELL  Corr.  ccliv.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  474  To  desire 
the  Lords  concurrence  herein.  1751  II.  WA LI-OLE  Lett. 
(1846)  II.  388  In  the  Lords  there  were  but  12  to  106,  and  the 
former  the  most  inconsiderable  men  in  that  House.  1765 
ULACKSIONE  Conun.  I.  50  The  legislature  of  the  kingdom 
is  entrusted  to  three  distinct  powers,  ..  first,  the  king  ; 
secondly,  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal.  1800  A  slat. 
Ann.  Rcgn  State  Papers  7/1  Rules  for  extending  to  insol 
vent  debtors  the  relief  intended  by  act  32  Geo.  1 1.  commonly 
called  '  The  Lords'  Act '.  1812  Moon  Interacted  Lett.  \\. 
47  Quite  upturning  branch  and  root  Lords,  Commons,  and 
Hurde'tt  to  boot.  1830  CKOLY  Geo.  IV  218  An  cmbassage 
from  the  lords  and  commons  was  sent  with  them  from 
London.  1*1865  GREVILLE  Mem.  \\,  (1885)  II.  408  He  got 
the  House  of  Commons  to  sit  on  Saturday,  . .  in  order  to 
send  the  liill  up  to  the  Lords  on  Monday.  1879  M(CARTHV 
Hist.  Own  Times  11887)  H-  257  1  "e  Lords,  .suspended  the 
sitting  until  eleven  at  night.  1884  S.  DOWKLL  Tax.  «y 
Taxes  Eng.  II.  303  The  duke  of  Wellington  leading  in  the 
Lords.  1897  OUIDA  ftlassarcnes  iv,  Don't  suppose  I  shall 
ever  live  to  get  into  the  Lords. 

b.  House  of  Lords ,  f  Lords'  House  (see  Ilouab; 
sb.  4  d). 

1672  PETTY  Pol.  Anat.  (1691)  35  (They]  may.. be  call'd  by 
Writ  into  the  Lords  House  of  England.  1818  CKI'ISE 
Digest  (ed.  21  V.  312  This  case  having  been  heard  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  Judges  were  directed  to  give  their 
opinions.  1845  POLSON  Kng.  Law  in  Encycl.  Mjctrop.  II. 
811/1  The  House  of  Lords  is  in  the  habit  of  referring  certain 
bills  to  the  opinion  of  the  learned  judges. 
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+  c.  tramf.  in  Mom.  Hist.    -  Senators.  Obs. 
1618  IfoLTON  Floras  (1636)  212  The  Knights,  and  Gentle 
men  of  Koine  separated  themselves  from  the  Lords. 

10.  Sc.   In  various  collocations  (chiefly  Hist?},  as 
Lords  of  the  Articles,  of  the  Congregation ,  of  Daily 
Council,  of  Justiciary,  of  Police^  of  Regality^  of 
Session  (,see  these  sbs.). 

11.  Applied,  with   subjoined   defining   word   or 
phrase,  to  the  individual  members  (whether  peers 
or  not)  of  a  Board  appointed  to  perform  the  duties 
of  some  high  office  of  state  that  has  been  put  in 
commission ,  as  in  Lords  Commissioners  (in  ordinary 
language  simply  Lords']  of  the  Admiralty,  of  the 
Treasury ;  Lonh  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal. 
Also  Lords  Justices  (of  Ireland} :    the  Commis 
sioners  to  whom,  in  the  early  iSth  c.,  the  viceregal 
authority  was   entrusted.      Civil  Lord',    the  one 
civilian   member  (besides  the  First  Lord)  of  the 
Hoard  of  Admiralty,  the  others  being  A  'aval  Lords. 

1642  C.  VERNON  Consid.  Exch.  54  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Treasury,  1711  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  16  May,  Three 
books  I  gut  from  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  for  the  college. 
1724  —  D  rapier  s  Lett.  \Vks.  1755  V.  u.  38  As  if  it  were  a 
dispute  between  William  Wood  on  the  one  part,  and  the 
lords  justices,  privy-council,  and  both  houses  of  parliament 
on  the  other.  1739  LADY  MURRAY  Mem,  Jlaitlies  (1822)  24 
He  was  made  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  soon 
after  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.  1759  DILWOKTII 
/V/t*  72  He  was  one  of  the  lord-justices  of  Ireland.  1818 
CKUISB  Digest  (ed.  2)  VI.  151  The  Lords  Commissioners  in 
Barnes  v.  Crowe  appeared  to  have  held,  that  [etc.].  . .  Lord 
Commissioner  Eyre  stated  the  particular  circumstances. 
1834  MARK  VAT  /'.  Simple  .\.\.\i.\,  A  letter  from  your  lordship 
to  the  First  Lord  — ,  only  a  few  lines.  1879  MCCARTHY 
Hist.  Own  Times  (1887)  II.  409  Mr.  Gathonie  Hardy 
was  made  Secretary  for  War  and  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  1884  S.  DOWELL  Tax.  <V  Taxes 
fang.  I L  1 16  George  Grenville  as  a  junior  lord  of  the  ad 
miralty.  1893  MAXWELL  ll'.H.Sniitk  II.  182  He. .became 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  1898  JlazelCs  Ann.  447  The  Works  Depart 
ment  of  the  Admiralty  is  presided  over  by  officers  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  its  supervision  resting  with  the  civil  lord. 

12.  Forming  part  of  various  official  titles,  e.g. 
Lord  (High)  Admiral ',  Lord  Chamberlain,  Lord 
(IligK]  Chancellor )  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Lord  High 
Commissioner,  Lord  Deputy,  Lord  Marshal,  Lord 
President,    Lord    Privy    Sea/,    Lord    7*reasurer9 
Lord  ]\rarden,  etc.,  for  which  seethe  second  mem 
ber  in  each  case,   t  Lord  i^High)  General,  a  com- 
mandcr-in-chicf  (obs\    Lord-rector,  an  honorary 
title  for  the  elected  chief  in  certain  Scotch  Univer 
sities  ;   hence   Lord-rectorship*     Also  LOUD-LIEU 
TENANT,  LOUD  MAYOR. 

1598  BAKKKT  Thcor.  M  'arres  iv.  i.  1 16  [The  Colonel]  ought 
to  know  how  to  per  forme  the  parts  and  office  of  a  Lord 
high  General!.  1650  \Vnn  KI.OCKE  Man.  (1853)  III,  1:07 
(25  June)  The  lord  general  Fairfax.  Ibid.  237  (7  July)  The 
council  of  state  ordered  the  narrative  made  by  the  lord 
general's  [Cromwell's]  messenger  to  be  read  in  all  churches. 
1660  [see  1 5 a].  1827  HAI.LAM  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  II.  x.  287 
The  parliament  having  given  him  [Monk]  a  commission  as 
lord-general  of  all  the  forces  in  the  three  kingdoms.  1864 
BUKTON  Scot  Abr.  I.  v.  249  Hence  the  catalogue  of  Lord 

Rectors  soars  far  above  respectability  and  appropriateness: 
:..  :_   i._:ii: »        -o^_    *•_.<•..  /v    \-  \  _   i .  /_  -I'l...     i: 


dat< 


next  year  are  Mr.  Grote,  historian,  and  Mr.  Grant  Duff. 

b.  In  ceremonious  use,  prefixed  to  the  titles  of 
bishops,  whether  peers  of  parliament  or  not. 

1639  (title)  A  Relation  of  the  Conference  between  William 
Lawd  ..  now  Lord-Arch-Bishop  of  Canterbury:  and  Mr. 
Fisher  the  Jesuite.  a.  1673  W.  BLAXTOM  in  lip.  L.  Coleman 
C/i.  XMW.Il.93i  I  came  from  England  because  I  did  not 
like  the  lord-bisnops,  but  I  cannot  join  with  3-011,  because  I 
would  not  be  under  the  lord-brethren.  1858  Royal  Charter 
University  Loud.  §  5  "Hie  Lord  Bibhop  Mallby;  the  Lord 
liishop  of  St.  Davids. 

f  c.   Formerly  sometimes  prefixed  to  a  title  of 
nobility.   Obs.  •  but  see  15  a  (f). 

1444  K.v tracts  Afant.  Reg.  (1844)  I.  13  Quliat  lime  it  be 
plebsaud  to  the  said  Lord  Erie  [of  OrkyimayJ. 

13.  As  a  prefixed  title,  forming  part  of  a  person's 
customary  appellation.  Abbreviated  Ld.,  formcily 
t  L.  (//.  LL.),  Lo. 

The  rules  now  accepted  for  its  use  are  as  follows.  In 
other  than  strictly  ceremonial  use  it  may  be  substituted  for 
'  Manjuis1,  'Earl',  or  'Viscount'  (whether  denoting  the 
rank  of  a  peer,  or  applied  '  by  courtesy '  to  the  eldest  son 
of  a  peer  of  higher  rank) ;  the  word  of,  when  it  occurs  in 
the  more  formal  designation,  being  dropped.  Thus  '  Lord 
Hartinglon',  'Lord  Derby',  *  Lord  Manvers ',  *  I,ord  Pal- 
merston  ',  may  be  used  instead  of  '  The  Manjuis  of  Harlhig- 
ton ',  'The  Earl  of  Derby',  'Earl  Manvers ',  'Viscount 
I'almerston '.  A  baron  (whether  a  peer,  or  a  peer's  eldest 
son  known  by  the  title  of  his  father's  barony)  is  always 
called  by  his  title  of  peerage  (either  a  surname  or  a  terri 
torial  designation)  preceded  by  'Lord',  as  'Lord  Tenny 
son';  if  the  Christian  name  is  mentioned  for  distinction,  it 
comes  first,  as  '  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson '.  The  territorial 
titles  given  by  courtesy  to  judges  in  Scotland  are  treated 
like  those  of  bonus,  as  '  Lord  Monboddo1.  The  younger 
sons  of  dukes  and  marquises  have  the  courtesy  title  of 
'  Lord  '  followed  by  the  Christian  name  and  surname,  as 
*  Lord  John  Russell '.  These  rules  were,  for  the  most  part, 
already  formulated  in  the  i6th  c.,  but  were  for  a  long  time 
seldom  accurately  observed  except  by  experts  in  heraldry. 

In  early  use  the  prefixed  title  had  most  commonly  the 
form  my  Lord  (see  15)  or  tlu  Lord.  The  latter  survives  in 
certain  formal  uses,  and  in  the  super>ciiplion  of  letters. 


it  is  brilliant.     1867  Xation  (X.  V.)  3  Jan.  4/2  The  candi- 
ites  for  the  lord-rectorship  of  Aberdeen  University  this 


LORD. 

1455  AVA  of  Parlt.  V.  332/2  William  Bonvyle  Knyghl, 
Lord  Bonevile,  his  servauntes  and  adheraunts.  15. .  Bk. 
of  Precedence  in  Q.  KHz.  AiOti.  27  All  marquises  Eldest 
sonnes  are  named  no  Earles,  but  lord  of  a  place  or  barrony. 
.  .And  all  his  other  bretheren  Lordes,  with  the  addition  of 
there  Christoned  name.  An  Earles  Eldest  sonn  is  called  a 
lord  of  a  place  or  Baron[y],  and  all  his  other  sonnes  no 
lords.  1545  Extracts  Aberd.  Reg.  (1844)  L  214  George 
Erie  of  Huntlie,  Lord  Gordoun  and  of  Bangzenocht.  1568 
GRAFTON  Citron.  II.  294  Also  on  the  French  part  the  Lorde 
John  Cleremount  fought  under  his  awne  Banner.  1591 
SHAKS.  i  Hen.  t-rft  iv.  vii.  61-64  Valiant  Lord  Talbot 
Earle  of  Shrewsbury  :  Created  ..  Lord  Talbot  of  Goodrig 
and  Vrchinfield,  Lord  Strange  of  Ulackmere,  Lord  Verdon 
of  Alton  [etc.].  1593  —  Kic/i.  //,  n.  ii.  53  The  L.  Northum 
berland.  1636  TKUSSELI.  Conhi.  Dnniefs  Hist.  Ettg.  93  Sir 
lohn  Oldcastle  in  right  of  his  Wife  called  in  courtesie  Lord 
Cobham.  1781  (title)  The  Trial  of  the  Right  Honourable 
George  Gordon,  commonly  called,  Lord  George  Gordon. 
«  1865  GREVILLE  Mem.  \\.  (1885)  II.  171,  I  dined  wiih 
Lord  and  Lady  Frederick  FitzClarence  and  Lord  West 
moreland.  Ibid.  in.  458  Whether  Lord  Derby  or  Lord  any 
body  else  is  in  office.  1879  MCCARTHY  Hist.  Ou<n  Times 
(1887)  II.  405  Mr.  Bruce  was  raised  to  the  Peerage  as  Lord 
Aberdare. 

b.   The  Lord  Harry  \  see  UAKKY  6. 

14.  Jocular  uses.     a.  As  a  mock  title  of  dignity 
given  to  the  person  appointed  to  preside  on  certain 
festive   occasions.       So   Lord  of  Christmas   (see 
CHRISTMAS  4),  Lord  of  Misrule  (see  MISKULK), 
Summer  Lord,  etc.  (obs.  exc.  Htst.),  Harvest  Lord 
(see  HARVEST  sb.  7). 

1556  Chron.  Gr.  Friars  (Camden)  73  Item  the  iiijlfl  day  of 
January  [1551-2]  the  lorde  of  Crystmas  of  the  kynges 
bowse  came  thorrow  London  . .  to  the  lorde  mayer's  to 
denner.  1571  GKINDAL  Injnnc.  at  York  C  lij,  The  Minister 
&  churchwardens  shall  not  suffer  any  Lordes  of  misrule  or 
Sommer  Lordes  ..to  come  vnreuerently  into  any  Church 
[etc.].  1628  in  Crt.  <y  Times  C/uis.  I  (1848)  I.  31 1  On  Satur 
day  last,  the  Templars  chose  one  Mr.  Palmes  . .  their  lord 
of  misrule.  1806  ULOOMMKLD  WtidFfauen  Poems  (1845) 
217  Many  a  Lord,  Sam,  I  know  that,  Has  begg'd  as  well 
as  thee. 

b.  slaug.  A  hunchback.     (Cf.  LORD-FISH.) 

The  origin  of  this  use  is  obscure,  but  there  is  no  reason 
for  doubting  the  identity  of  the  word.  The  Diet.  Canting 
Crt.'~v  has  a  parallel  sense  of  Lady,  ^ 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Lord,  a  very  crooked,  de 
formed.  .Person.  1725  in  New  Cant.  Diet.  1751  SMOLLETT 
Per.  Ptc.  xxviii,  His  pupil,  .was. .on  account  of  his  hump, 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  My  Lord.  1817  N  HUMAN  A//J.'.- 
.S>.  Diet.  (ed.  3),  Lord..  8  (Joe.)  Hontbrc  jorobado.  1826 
LAMB  Elia  n.  Pop.  Fallacies,  That  a  deformed  person  is  a 
lord.  1887  BKSANT  The  U  'arid  went  I.  iii.  86  He  was,  in 
appearance,  short  and  bent,  with  rounded  shoulders,  and 
with  a  hump  (which  made  the  boys  call  him  My  Lord). 

15.  My  Lord  (usually  pronounced  inilpud). 

a.  Prefixed  to  a  name  or  title,     (a)  Formerly 
the  ordinary  prefix  used  in   speaking  to  or  of  a 
nobleman,  where  we   now  commonly  use  simply 
'Lord'  (see  13);    in  early  use  the  preposition  of 
before  territorial  designations  was  commonly  re 
tained.      (Now   only   #;r//.)      (/>)    My    Lord   of 
(Loiuton,  Canterbury,  etc.) :  a  respectful  mode  of 
referring  to  a  bishop  (obs.  or  areh.').     (c)  Prefixed 
to  a  title  of  rank  or  office  ;  now  only  votatively^ 
as  in  my  Lord  Mayor,  my  Lord  Duke}  my  Lord 
Mar</uis. 

c  1440  York  Myst.  xvii.  73  Mi  lorde  ser  Herowdc ! 
a  1470  GREGORY  in  Hist.  Coll.  Land'.  Cit.  iCamdeiij  230  The 
mater  was  put  to  my  Lorde  ofLondon.  1481-90  Hoivard 
llouseh.  Bks.  (Koxb.)  321  The  same  day,  my  Lord  rekened 
with  his  lokyer.  1530  PALSGU.  433/2,  1  am  sonioned  by  a 
sergent  at  armes  to  apere  byfore  my  lorde  cbaunceller.  1533 
T.  CKOMWLI.L  Let.  25  July  in  C.'s  Life  <y  Lett.  (1902)  L  385 
My  I.oi'de  Abbot  I  recommende  me  vnto  you  [etc.].  (.'1560 
Satir.  roems  Reform,  xxviii.  57  Than  my  Lord  Arrane  from 
Albany  ye  Duke  Obteiut  the  gift  of  Murray.  1561  Stanford 
Clmrckiv.  Ace.  in  Antiquary  XVII.  168/1  At  my  lorde  of 
Sarums  commandment.  1583  Si  UBBKS  Anat.  A  bus.  n.  (iSoi1) 
104  May  a  bishop  be  called.,  by  the  name  of  *  my  Lord 
bishop,  my  Lords  grace'.  1584  Leycc&tcrs^  Ccinmomv.  (1641) 
68  By  your  opinion  my  Lord  of  Leyce>teria  the  mo>t  Itarned 
of  all  his  kindred.  1613  Si'Li.MAN  DC  turn  Tenter.  Keel. 
(1646)  23  My  Lord  Coke  also  in  the  second  part  of  his  Re- 
poits,  saith,  that  [etc.].  1635  PACUT  Christ ianogr.  (1640) 
i.  199  A  petition  to  my  Lord*  Grace  of  Canterbury.  1660 
Pi-.i'vs  Diary  3  Mar.,  My  Lord  General  Fleetwood  told  my 
Lord  that  he  feared  the  King  of  Sweden  is  dead.  1679 
EVKLVN  Mem.  5  Nov.,  I  was  invited  to  dine  at  my  Lord 
Tividale's.  1709  STEKLL  Tatter  No.  17  P  4  The  Courage 
and  Capacity  of  my  Lord  Gal  way.  174*  FIELDING  Jf. 
.Indrcu's  Pref.  f  8,  I  apprehend,  my  LOR!  Shafte.->bury's 
Opinion  of  mere  Burlesque  agrees  with  mine. 

b.  Used  separately,     (a)  As  the  usual  polite  or 
respectful  form  of  address  to  a  nobleman  under  the 
rank  of  duke,  and  to  a  bishop ;  also  (now  only  by 
persons  greatly  inferior  in  position)  in  speaking  of 
them.     (6~)  As  the  formal   mode  of  address  to  a 
Lord  Mayor,  a  Lord  Provost,  and  to  the  Lord  Ad 
vocate  (Scotland),     (c)  In  courts  of  law  used  in 
addressing  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  (or,  for 
merly,  a  judge  of  any  of  the  'superior  courts'  now 
merged  in  this)  ;  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  ad 
dressing  a  judge  of  any  of  the  superior  courts. 

The  hurried  or  affected  pronunciation  prevalent  in  the 
courts  of  law  has  often  been  derisively  represented  by  the 
spelling  my  Lud  or  wY/^isee  LL'U). 

1543  X.vtraets  Aberd.  Reg.  (1844!  I.  190  My  lord,  we 
recommend  our  hart  lie  and  humil  seruice  vnlo  your  lord- 
schip.  >599  SHAKS.  Afite/t  Ad&  \\.  i.  2^4  [/>'*w/>'At'  to  Don 
rcdro\  So  I  wuuld  not  he  should  do  me,  my  Lord.  1601 


LORD. 


.     .  34  ,,. 

What,  Much  and  John!  well  met  in  this  ill  time.  Little 
John.  In  this  good  time  my  lord.  1789  WOLCOT  (P.  Pindar) 
Sabj.Jor  P.un/eis  28  'Bnmuimo!  my  Lor',  replied 
Squalmd.  1830  N  S.  WHKAION  Jrul.  ,98,  I  could  not 
help  noticing  the  alTected  way  in  which  they  [H.  of  Lords 
clerks]  pronounce  the  words  My  Lord  as  if  they  were 
written  My  I.nd.  1870  DICKENS  K.  Drood  iv,  He  has  keen 
spoken  to  in  the  street  as  My  Lord,  under  the  impression 
that  he  was  the  Bishop.  1893  SIR  A.  GORDON  Karl  Alv,-- 
decn  191  The  minister  .  .  turned  to  the  loft  in  which  '  mv 
Lord  was  seated. 

c.  As  nonce-vb.,  To  '  my  lord'  (a  persorT. 

1831  CAHLYLE  .Sart.  Res.  in.  vi,  Who  ever  saw  any  Lord 
my-lorded  ill  faltered  blanket,  fastened  with  wooden  skewer? 
1868  YATUS  Rock  Ahead  I.  viii,  His  tenant,  .would  '.My 
lord'  him  until  the  wine  had  done  its  work. 

d.  pi.  My  lon/s  :  (a)  the  usual  form  of  address 
to  a  number  of  noblemen  or  bishops,  and  in  courls 
of  laxv  to  two  or  more  of  the  superior  judges  sitting 
together;  (//)  in  the  official   correspondence  of  a 
department  of  state,  used  as  a  collective  designa 
tion  for  the  ministers  composing  it. 

1500-10  DUNHAK  Poems  Ixxix.  i  My  I.ordis  of  Chacker, 
pleis  5ow  to  heir  My  coumpt.  1553  Knii.Ev  in  Coverd.  Lett. 


parliament,  my  lords  the  judges,  &c.  1871  Ront ledge's  /•>. 
Boys  Ann.  Aug.  495  Speedily!;.)!  himself  into  hot  water 
with  my  lords'  at  Whitehall. 

III.  16.  at t rib.  or  apposilive,  and  in  Comb.,  as 
lord-lover,  -suitor;  lord-haling,  -loving,  -ridden 
adjs. ;  lord-breed  nonce-wd.,  a  breed  or  race  of 
lords ;  lord-farmer,  one  who  holds  an  episcopal 
manor  by  a  rent  paid  to  the  bishop ;  f  lords' 
room,  app.  a  room  or  compartment  on  the  stage 
of  a  theatre,  reserved  for  privileged  spectators. 

1862  DARWIN  in  Life  f,  Lett.  (1887)  IF.  385  Ablest  men 
are  continually  raised  to  the  peerage,  and  get  crossed  with 
the  older  "Lord-breeds.  1718  R.  FKAMI-TON  in  T.  Kvans 
Life  (1876)  161  The  "lord  farmer  there  had  keen  offering  a 
small  fine  to  renew  with  the  two  preceding  Bishops  who 
both  refused.  1777  TO-MII  t.  Country  Ma?.  June  335  Death 
John  Shadwell,  En.  ;  lord-farmer  of  Horfield  manor,  in 
.Somersetshire.  1828  Blackw.  Mag.  XX11I.  384  The  "lord- 
hating  gang  to  which  he. .appertains.  1855  TiiNxvsux 


loving,  'lord-loving  English  are  yet  liberty-loving.  1849  K. 
COBUKN  in  Morley  Life  (1902)  xviii.  68 '2  A  servile  arlsto. 
cracy-loving,  "lord-ridden  people.  1599  B.  JONSON  K'.\  Man. 
,tnt  of  Hnin.  II.  i,  Hee  powres  them  out  as  familiarly,  as  if 
hce  had  tane  Tahacco  with  them  ouer  the  stage,  in  the  *  Lords 
roome.  1609  DEKKKR  Gnls  llorue-lli.  vi.  28  Let  our  Gal 
lant,  .presently  aduance  himselfe  vp  to  the  Throne  of  the 
Stage,  I  meane  not  into  the  Lords  roome  i  which  is  now  but 
Ike  Stages  Suburbes).  1868  BROWNING  Riiigtf  Bk.  iv.  471 
He  likes  to  have  "lord-suitors  lounge. 
Lord  (Ifiiil),  v.  Also  3-4  laverd.  [f.  LOUD  si*.] 
1.  intr.  fa.  To  exercise  lordship,  have  dominion. 

;i  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  cii[i].  19  Laverd  in  heven  graibed  sctc 
Ins,  And  his  rike  til  alle  sal  Laverd  [Vulg.  iioininaliitur\  in 
kks.  1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  i.  i.  8  Metridates  whichc 
lorded  vpon  xxn'ij.  contrees. 

b.  To   play  the   lord;    to  behave   in  a  lordly 
manner,  assume  airs  of  grandeur ;  to  rule  tyranni 
cally,  domineer.     Now  rare  exc.  const,  over. 

1377  LANC-L.  P.  PI.  B.  x.  84  pe  more  he  . .  lordeth  in  londes 
t>e  lasse  good  he  deleth.  1548  LATIMER  Plontfliers  (Ark.l 
24  Kor  they  (the  Apostles]  preached  anil  lorded  not.  And 
nowe  they  lorde  and  preache  not.  1579  Si'EsstK  Shepli. 
Cat.  Dec.  70  The  grieslie  Tode-stoole  groune  there  mought 
I  se,  And  loathed  Paddocks  lording  on  the  same.  1394  -- 
Anioretti  x,  She  lordeth  in  licentious  blisse  Of  her  freewill. 
l633  P-  FLETCHER  Jilisa  li.  vii,  Her  ..  sister  ..  Alicia,  in 
whose  face  Love  proudly  lorded.  1641  Mn. ION  Cfi.  Gwt. 
vi  Wks.  1851  III.  124  The  hateful!  thirst  of  Lording  in  the 
Church  . .  hrst  hestow'd  a  being  upon  Prelaty.  1671  — 
Samsou  265  They  kad  by  tkis.. lorded  over  them  whom 
now  they  serve.  1685  DKYUEN  tr.  Lucretius  ill.  242  That 
haughty  King,  who  lorded  ore  the  Main,  ..  Him  Death,  a 
greater  Monarch,  overcame.  1777  BURKE  Address  King 
Wks.  1842  1 1.  402  Much  less  are  we  desirous  of  lording  over 
our  brethren.  1833  CHALMERS  Const.  Man  (1835)  I.  iii.  156 
Its  unhappy  patient  is  lorded  over  by  a  power  of  moral  evil. 
1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875)  I.  xiv.  151  Methinks,  instead  of 
in  the  forest  lording,  The  noble  Sir  should  [etc.].  1881 
BLACKMORE  Christoii'ell  xxxi,  I  am  not  one  to  be  lorded 
over  by  a  man  no  better  than  myself. 

c.  So  To  lord  it,  chiefly  with  over, 

1579  SPEXSEK  Skcplt.  Cal.  July  176  They.  .lord  it  as  they 
list.  1593  SIIAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  w.  viii.  44,  I  see  them  Lording 
it  in  London  streets.  1638  t'cnit.  Conf.  vii.  (1657)  145  Lord 
ing  it  over  the  Consciences  of  the  people,  a.  1704  T.  BROWN 
Proust  Drunkenness  Wks.  1730  I.  37  She  [drunkenness] 
lords  it  over  Poland,  Sweden  and  Norway.  (11716  SOUTH 
^erin.  (1823)  V.  409  Though  reason  and  judgment  would 
veil  to  Christ,  yet  the  man  does  not,  kecause  his  affections 
lord  it.  1775  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Let.  Nov.  in  Early  Diary, 
He  disdains  sukmitting  to  tke  great  or  Lording  it  over 
the  little.  1820  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.,  Rip  Vaa.  Winklcn 
1  he  Kaatskill  mountains  . .  are  seen  . .  swelling  up  to  a 
nokle  height  and  lording  it  over  the  surrounding  country. 
1855  TVNUAI.I.  in  Lett.  Educ.  192  We  lord  it  over  Matter, 
and  in  so  doing  have  kecome  ketter  acquainted  with  the 
laws  of  Mind.  1900  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  337  This  karbarian..  lorded 
It  over  many  waters  from  the  Canaries  to  Candia. 

2.  traits.  To  be  or  act  as  lord  of;  to  control, 
manage,  rule.  rare. 

c  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LXXVIII.  xxii,  [Their]  herit 
age  he  shared  to  tke  race,  .of  godly  Israeli,  To  lord  their  , 


445 

!  lands,  /(W.cvi.  xv,  [God]  Left  them  to  be.. Lorded  hy 
foes.  1691  J.  WILSON  Belpliegor  I.  ii,  Simple  Merit  Lords 
tew  Mens  Horoscope.  1807  J.  BARLOW  Colnmb.  v.  660 
Austrias  titled  hordes,  with  their  own  gore,  Fat  the  fair 
fields  they  lorded  long  before.  1818  KEATS  Kiuiym.  li.  894 
Ihe  look  Of  his  white  palace.  .And  all  the  revels  he  had 
lorded  there. 

3.  fa.  To  make  (a  man)  a  lord  or  master,  b. 
To  confer  the  title  of  lord  upon  ;  to  ennoble. 

a  1340  KAMI-OLE  I'salter  xviii.  14  If  bai  ware  noght  lordid 
01  me  [Mistransl.  :  L.  si  mei  twnfucrunt  dominati\.  1610 
SHAKS.  Icmp.  i.  ii.  97  He  being  thus  Lorded,  did  beleeue 
He  was  indeed  the  Duke.  1643  WITHER  Campo  Mus.r  69 
h-v  ry  one  of  those  That  hath  for  any  services,  keene  Lorded 

'7ff  «,,""""•  '-ett-  /-"'"/-  7™'-  <'?2I>  ">  Thou  shall  be 
told.  Who  gets  an  Estate  in  the  Alley,  and  is  afterward 
Knighted  or  Lorded.  1787  Minor  307  Sir  Cadwallader 
1.  i,  ,Wr  /:  llas  kee"  kt<:1>'  I-ortl'd.  1889  FL-KNIVALI.  in 
v.  Tr  ' l  ec'  :/3  II  "as  wil"  n°  ''"'e  pleasure  then 

that  I  found  Lord  Tennyson  (before  he  was  lorded)  making 
me  known  .to  Mr.  Robert  Browning. 

c.  To  address  or  speak  of  as  '  Lord  '. 
1636  RUTHERIORD  Lett.  lx.  (1862)  I.  161  My  newly  printed 
book  against  Arminians  was  one  challenge  :  not  loiding 
the  prelates  was  another.  1656  S.  H.  GoMcn  Lam  92 
Is  not  Sarah  commended  for  obeying,  and  lording  her 
husband?  1660  C/iarac.  Italy  56  Before  they  merit  the 
degree  of  Knighthood,  they  must  be  Lorded. 

Lordan(e  :  see  Li'mu.v. 

lord-borough.  One  who  has  quasi- manorial 
rights  in  certain  English  boroughs  :  see  quot. 

1751  Eiix.  t;,,-.et!eer  II.  s.v.  iraln-r/iampttm,  'I  he  dean  is 
Ld. -borough  of  Wolverhampton,  Codsall,  Hatherton  and 
PetshalL.and  hath  all  manner  of  privileges  he!,  to  the  view 
of  frank-pledge,  felons  goods,  deodands,  escheats  [etc.]. 

Lord-doni  (Vud^lam  .  l-'or  forms  see  I.oHJ)  sli. 
[OK.  hlaford-d6m,  f.  hldford  I.OKD  sb.  +  -DOM.] 
t  a.  The  position  of  being  lord,  lordship  (a/,s.  . 
b.  nonce-use.  The  state  of  tilings  charactcri/ed  by 
the  existence  of  lords. 

1-897  K.  .•Ku.KHi)  Gregory's  /'flit.  xvii.  i-ji  S.j  ,V  on 
areowes  onlicnesse  3a  Senenga  Sax  ealdordome.s  RecierS  to 
llaforddome.  <•  1200  ORMIN  11851  Te  labe  Kast  A^  eggeb'. 
hise  J'eouess.  .To  5eornenn  affterr  laferrddom.  c  1130  'llali 
Ma, I.  11  Is  al  lo  niuchel  lauerddom  &  meistrie  |iriime  bi.s 
cunde  imerred  tus.  1824  A',w  Monthly  Mag.  X.  5ji  There 

is  no  country.,  in  which  the. system  of  lord-dom  and  servility 
is  so  manifestly  supported  as  in  England. 

Lorden :  see  LUKIUX. 

tliO'rdfast,  a.  Ol>s.  rare-1.  In  5  -fest.  [f. 
LOUD  sl>.  +  !•  'AST  a.]  Hound  lo  a  lord. 

<•  1460  Townctfy  ."\frst.  xiii.  20  These  men  that  ar  lord  fest 
inay  cause  [be  plogbe  tary. 

LOTd-fish.  [Cf.  LCIKD  sli.  14  b.]  (Sreijuot.'i 
1836  N  AKKKi.i.  r.rit.  l-'ishfs  II.  165  Some  years  since,  I 
obtained  trum  a  fisherman  al  ike  mouth  of  the  Thames 
a  fresh-caught  example  of  a  species  of  inorr/nia,  with  the 
middle  dorsal  and  the  lirsl  anal  tins  short.  ..Among  the 
fishermen  it  was  by  some  considered  to  be  an  accidental 
deformity,  with  injury  of  the  spine,  and  their  name  for  it 
was  Lord-fish. 

Lordful  (IjKidful),  it.  rare-',  [f.  LOUD  j/<.  + 
-Fi'i..]  Having  the  bearing  of  a  lord;  lordly.  Hence 
LoTclfrilly  adv.,  in  a  lordly  manner  ;  nobly. 

t  1450  Miivar  Xnliiacioiiu  1178  This  lordfulle  child  [jc-. 
JcsusJ.  1836  GKN.  P.  THOMPSON  E.n'rc  11842)  IV.  185  They 
[the  Lords]  have  said  boldly  and  lordfully,  'Here  we  stand, 
the  offspring  of  the  by-gone  time  '. 

t  Lo'rdhead.  06s.  For  forms  see  LOUD  sl>. 
and -H HAD.  [f.  LOKD  sb.  +  -HEAD.]  -  LoitDsiur. 

1 1250  Gen.  A  A'.r.  190  In'de  moste  and  in  oe  Itstehe  forles 
His  louerd-hed  i|uuanne  he  mis-ches.  n  i^oo  t  'nrsi>r  J/. 
4837  We  prai  |ii  lauerd-iied  pat  |'ou  wald  vs  help  in  nede. 
.1323  Melr.  I  loin.  1.1862)61  Of  that  lour  noil  spek  I.  For 
laverdhed  aiul  for  maistri,  That  Nemkrut  ha\id  first  of  mall. 

t  Lo'rdify,  f.  Vbs.  run.'  —  ',  [i.  LOUD  sb.  + 
-^I  FY.]  trans.  To  make  a  lord  of. 

1663  T.  1'onn.R  Witty  Coinhlt  in.  i,  I'le  lordilie  ihee,  John 
. . :  thou  shall  no  more  ke  plain  John . .  hut  my  lord  John. 

Lording  (loudly),  sb.  Forms:  i  hlafordmg 
.Sweetl,  .'-3  lover^e)ding,  3  Or/it,  laferrdinng, 
3-4  laverding,  (Ihording),  3-  lording,  [f.  LOUD 
sb.  +  -JNi;  ":] 

1.  —\Aii\Dsb.  2.  Frequent  as  a  form  of  address, 
rarely  sing.  =  Sir !,  frequent  in//. ^ Sirs!  Gentle 
men  !  Also,  my  lording .'  06s.  exc.  arch. 

(izoo  Trin.  Coll.  llom.  179  pe  riche  be  ken  louerdinges 
struien  be  wrecche  men,  he  ben  underlinges.  ..  1200  OKMIN 


t,-  A.t'.  Sjjj  Ne^  ilc  bur5e  naoue  ise  louereumg.  c  1320  .•>/ 
Tristr.  402  Of  a  prince  proude  in  play  Listneb,  lordings 
dere.  1340  Aycnb.  67  pis  zenne  is  ine  uele  manneres  ase  ine 
sergons  aye  hire  Ihordinges.  1375  BARBOUR  Brnce  l.  445 
I.ordingis,  quha  likis  for  till  her,  The  Komanysnow  begyn- 
iiys  her.  1382  WYCLIF  Dent.  x.  17  The  Lord  oure  God  he 
is..  Lord  of  lordyngis.  a  1400-50  Ale.vaiuier  2575  pe  leche 
lokid  ouire  be  lynes  '  my  lording  '  he  said, '  I  am  11031  gilty  of 
IMS  gile  '.  t  1450  HOLLAND  Htrivtat  628  Quhat  fele  armes. . 
Of  lordingis  and  sere  landis  . .  The  said  persewant  bure. 
1568  T.  HOWKLL  Ntnue  Sonets  (1879)  149  Lo  Lordynges, 
here  by  take  a  vewe.  1591  Trait/'.  Raigitt!  A",  lohn  (1611) 
29  Lordings  forbeare,  for  time  is  comming  fast,  That  deeds 
may  trie  what  words  can  not  determine.  >599  SHAKS., 
etc.  Pass.  Pilgr.  xv,  It  was  a  Lordings  daughter,  the  fairest 
one  of  three.  1622  FLETCHER  Beggars  Bush  v.  i,  Ift  be 
worth  His  Lordships  thanks  anon,  when  'tis  done,  Lording, 
He  lookc  for't.  1865  KINGSLEY  tfemu.  II.  xxi.  363- Have 
a  care  for  yourselves,  lordings  !  The  Wake  is  loose. 


LORD-LIEUTENANT. 

2.  As  diminutive  of  LORD  :  A  little  lord,  a  petty 

lord,  usually  in  a  contemptuous  sense. 
•rl'5?7  S.T-;,NV'"-'RS7  sE'ttis,  etc.  Epit.  Ld.  Loath  (Ark.i  150 
I  ke  Lord  Baron  of  Louth  ..  was  trayterously  murlhred  by 
Mackmaughoun,  an  Irish  Lording,  about  the  year  1^77 
1589  PUTTRNHAM  Eng.  Poesie  in.  xix.  (Arb.)  229  Such 
termes  are  vsed  to  begiuen  ..fora  kind  of  contempt,  as  when 
we  say  Lording  for  Lord.  ifuSHAIU.U'int.T.l  ii  6"  He 
question  you  Of  my  Lords  Tricks,  and  yours,  when  you  were 
l.oyes:  You  were  pretty  Lordings  then?  1651  N.  BACON 
JJisc.  (,ort.  Eng.  n.  vi.  59  Had  future  Ages  pursued  the 
flight  as  it  was  begun,  these  Lordings  might  have  beaten  the 
Air,  without  making  any  speedy  way. 

3.  A  sort  of  apple  or  pear.      (Cf.  LORDLING  2.) 
1664  EVELYN  AW.  Horl.,Ang.(i^9'iii  Pears..  Windsor.. 

Sugar- Pear,   Lording  Pear,  Sic.     Ibid.,  .Sept.  24  Apples. 
Summer  Pearmain,  Lording-applc,     1676  Wom.lDc.i;  Cyder 
(1691)  210  The  Lording  is  a  fair,  green,  and  sharp  apple 

Lording  (l/'udirj),  vM.  sb.  [f.  LORD  v.  +  -INI;  '.] 
The  action  of  LOKD  i>.  in  various'senses. 

1549  CpVERDALE,  etc.  Eras,,,.  Par.  Pet.  14  The  office  of 
a  right  bysshop  is  ferre  of  from  lordinge.  1610  Grn  mi 
Heraldry  ill.  xvii.(i6n)  I5oWhen  they  sit,  they  hold  their 
heads  steady  and  without  motion  :  which  stately  action 
Spencer  in  his  Shepheard's  calender  calleth  the  lordin  •  of 
rrpgs.  [See  LOUD  v.  i  b,  1579.1  1648  MILTON  Tenure 
A  nifs(  1650)  46  The  censorious  and  supercilious  lording  over 
conscience.  1657  w-  MORICE  Corna  i/nas i *o,i •))  xxi.  193  To 
exonerate  themselves  they  transferie  this  Lording  .  on  the 
Bishops.  1864  BURTON  .Scot  Al,,:  I.  iii.  n2  Possibly  ihe 
fifteen  days'  loiding  it  at  Sluys  may  have  broken  in.  on  his 
outfit.  1890  T.  HM;DY  in  Xei,,  Ke-.,.  Jan.  20  The  present 
lording  of  nonage  over  maturity. 

attri!'.  1611  SI-KI-.D  Hist.  C,t.  Brit.  i.\.  ix.  116;.;)  607  As 
W'as  the  fashion  of  those  Lording  times.  1863  W.  LANCASTER 
Prteterila  54  Xeus.  .metes  me  out  a  little  loiding  nook. 

r  Lording (l(7-jdiij). ppl.a.    [f.  LOKD  v.  T  -IM;-.] 
That  lords,  in  senses  of  ihe  vb. 

c  1400  tr.  Secn-ta  .Secret.,  (.la-,,.  Lnrdsli.  54  A  man  may. .  by 
lokenynges  perseyue  whether  wyl  or  no  wyt  be  yn  a  kyi'-e 
lordand.  ,1629  I.AVTON  Srans  Pica  (ed.  2)  6  Where  til, 
Spun  recounteth  by  name  all  ibe  sorts  of  Minislery,.  .Epli. 
iv.  ii  there  is  not  one  word  of  such  a  Lording  Ministry. 
1641  K.  UKOOKK /.>!,'.  Epise.  n.  vii.  112  The..  Cruell  Tyranny 
of  some  Lording  Prelates.  1880  (',.  MI-:KEIMIII  '/'ni^k 
c  am.  (1881)  j-i  She  tried  to  be  revoked  by  his  lording  lone. 

Lordkin  (l/J'-idkin  .  nonce  wd.  [I.  LoliD  sli.  + 
KIN.]  A  little  or  young  lunl. 

1855 i  THACKERAY  .\'ewc«u,es  II.  i(;  Princekin  or  louikin 
from  Ills  earliest  days  has  nurses,  dependents  [etc.  |.  . 

Lordless  (Indies  ,  ,,.  [UK.  hldjoi-JIca.,,  I. 
hldford  LOUD  si.  +  -lc!as  -I.K.SK.]  \\  ithont  a  lord  ; 
having  no  lord.  Of  a  woman  :  liusbanrllc-ss. 

Hcmi-ntfC/..)  2934  Od3a:t  hi  oo-eodon  earfoolice  in  krefucs 
holt  hlaford-lease.  (1290  IScket  678  in  .V.  Eng.  I.,\:  I.  uo 
Aseinen  [»;it  wercn  lonerdlese — heonusten  Jwata-bule.  1297 
R.  GLOLC.  (Kolls)  2987  pou  ast  ymad..moni  child  ui|-  ,,me 
fader,  .<;  mnni  wif  louerd  les.  ,  1440  CAK.BAU.  Life  St. 
l\atli.  in.  48-1  I  loo  ishir  lord,  or  wh-jder  is  she  lord  les?  1643 
T.  CASK  S,-riu.  in  Kerr  Covenants  \  Ci'-'ciiaufcrs  118', 5) 
249  Your  diocese  [shall  be]  bishoplos  and  your  sees  lord- 
less.  1823  JOANNA  BAILI.II-:  CM-et.  1'aems  312  An  armed 
band  r rom  Moorham's  lordless  hall.  1867  FKI:I:.\IAN  .\>>///. 
Com].  (1876.1  I.  iii.  91  The  lordless  man  became  a  kind  of  out- 
lav,  1868-70  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  I.  i.  ,-i7  And  many  a 
urdless,  troubled  land  Fell  ac.irce  loth  to  his  dreaded  hand. 

Lordlet  (If'vdUV .  jocular,  [f.  LOUD  sb.  i 
-LET.]  A  little  or  young  lord. 

1884  Chr.  Coiniuamu.  13  Nov.  63/5  Suppose  Ihe  private 
soldier  had  assaulted  the  ducal  lordlet.  1901  Caiifciiip.  j\ci> 
Jan.  102  Why  should  I  be  filled  with  envy  on  beholding 
some  lordlet . .  dash  by  me  'i 

Lo-rd-lieute  nailt.  I'l.  lords-lieuteuant.s, 
lord-lieutenants. 

1.    The   title   of  various   high    officials   holding 
depuled  aulhorily  from  Ihe  sovereign, 
t  a.  In  Scotland.    O/'s. 

1453  E.i-lracls  At'erd.  Reg.  (1844)  I.  403  He  wald  noght 
find  caticion  and  sonrete  that  the  lord  Lievtenand  suld  haue 
ferine  and  slakle  quhat  the  siiid  Ranald  did.  1547  AY;.'. 
Prhy  Council  Scot.  I.  81  As  salbe  thocht  expedient  kc  my 
Lord  Lieutenncnt. 

b.  In  Ireland  :  The  Viceroy. 

In  1640  the  earl  of  Strafford  who  had  till  then  borne  the 
title  of  '  Lord  Deputy',  was  promoted  to  the  higher  dignity 
of  '  Lord  Lieutenant '. 

i6i4,SELDEN  Titles  Him.  57  Some  succeeding  Princes  .. 
had  their  ..  Lord  Lieutenants  or  Deputies  (as  at  this  day 
they  are  called)  of  Ireland,. . then  whom,  no  Lieutenants  in 
Chnstendomc  ..  comes  neerer  Kinglike  State.  1648  Art. 
Peace  in  Milton's  Wks.  (1847)  257/1"  To  such  other  place  as 
ms  majesty's  lord  lieutenant,  .shall  appoint.  1702  Land. 
(rOz.No.  3841/3  Lawrence  Karl  of  Rochester,  Lord  Lieu 
tenant  of  Ireland,  a  1863  GREVILI.E  Mem.  n.  (18851  ".  34 
No  appointment  is  known  hut  that  of  Lord  de  Grey  as  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

c.  Iii  a  county :  The  chief  executive  authority 
and  head  of  the  magistracy,  usually  a  peer  or  oilier 
large  land -owner,  appointed  by  the  Sovereign  by 
patent.     Under  him  and  of  his  appointing  are  de 
puty-lieutenants.     He  also  recommends  qualified 
persons  for  Ihe  office  of  juslice  of  ihe  peace. 

Lord-lieutenants,  when  first  introduced  in  the  i6th  c., 
were  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  defence  of  the  realm,  and 
down  to  1871  they  had  extensive  powers  with  regard  to  the 
militia,  etc.,  which  then  reverted  to  the  Crown. 

'557-8  Act  4  .y  5  Phil.  *  Mary,  c.  3  §  5  The  Lorde 
Leiutenante  or  the  Lorde  Wardeine.  .duryng  the  tyme  of 
any  his  or  their  Commission  shall  and  maye  heare  order  and 
determine  the  same  Offences  ky  his  or  their  discretyons. 
1642  Declar.  Lords  <y  Coinm.,  Eor  Ktiis.  Eorces  22  Dec.  7 
That  the  I. old  Lieutenants.. do.  .appoint  one  experienced 
Soulclier  in  every  Regiment  to  bean  Adjutor,  to  be  resident 


-\;  34:  Koc furnishing Ammuniuon,andoiher 
the  Lord  Lieutenant ..  may  levy  e\u\  '\  <••• 
jt  .of  each  Man's  Proportion  in  the  Tax  .4" 


LOHDLIKB. 

in  the  sayd  Counties  to  exercise  the  several!  Companies  of 
the  sayd  Regiments.      ITW  CHAMKEHLAYXE  /"rw.  -•• 

MI.  eZ;  '        "     '      '  '         '-' J" 

Neces.sarie>,  th 

one  fourth  part.. of  each  Man's  Proponit 

.  a  Month.  1839  1'cnxy  C.nJ.  XV.  21$  I  From  the 
reign  of  Philip  and  Mary  the  lords-lieutenants  have  had  the 
charge,  under  the  sovereign,  of  raising  the  m. 

..\nie>.  11865  O.nrvii.1*  Meal,  ll.  11885  111. 
r;  \t  Court  \-esterdayto  make  Lord  Grey  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Northumberland. 

t  2.  Applied  to  the   second-in-command  of  an 
army,  when  a  peer.     Ok. 

1544  :  ale  /-'i/r-.i.  Smt  4  in  Italydl  Frmgm.  Sf.  Hit  . 
Wherof  mv  Lorde  Admyral  tedde  thevaMgard,.  .and 
Therle  of  Hertford,  beinge  Lorde  Lieatenannt,the  baUarll. 
//M.  6  The  Lord  Lieutenaunt  sent  with  diligence  to  the 

desthetowi 


. 
van»arde,  that  they  shulde 


che  lo 


, 
Hence  Lo  rd-li«nt«  naatcy,  the  office  of  a  kiixl- 

Iteutenant. 
•»0BwKi>ortaui.  r.A.IV.xxx.  58  He  had  just  obtained 

the  lord-neutenancy  of  Ireland   for  his  brother.     lM«  S. 

DOWEU.  7*.:  •-,•-  II.  is;  Carteret,  turoed  out  of 

the  lord-Sentenancy  about  the  same  time,  was  now  in  open 

opposition. 

Lordlike  Or  *UMk%  «,  ami  **•.    [S«  -LIKE.] 

A.  a.:-.  Resembling,  befitting,  or  characteristic 

of  a  lord  ;  lordly.     Now  ro.it. 

.  1470  Hi  s*v  ,10.:*..  i\.  5-  Ledys  on  Inff  burd,  with  a 
lordlik  fer.  1500-00  IV  NF.AK  !'f>.-»;s  xviii.  11  Be  I  anetard, 
and  not  lordlyk.  Than  [etc.  I  154*  Sxf/Mc.  PfortCfmmimt 
}..  1.  1.  :•  ::.isi  lo  optayne  therby  lo- 

>  out  of  the  porsion  of  the  poore.     rfoo  Hou,*\i> 
\nnihall  made  this  glorious  and  lordlikc 
ire  with  a  majestic,     1603  R  IONSOX  St^'aw  v.  viii, 
.-.s  Km  noes  ..  stir:  l-efore  My  great,  proud  Lord,  lo 
eft  a  Lord-like  nod  '     1646  EACL  Mtixit.  tr.  / 
U~*rm  i\.  joS  His  Lorduke  looks,  .captivated  the  , 
»il!  of  the  slanders   liy.       l*39-4«  I.   TAVLOK   A  tic.  C'.r. 
i£<r)  II.  ^ii    400  He  disclaims  any  lordlike  iuthorily  in 

orth. 

Hence  -  Lordlikeness. 
.  1470  }i>.vK\    'li'.iuAtt  ML  40;  It  can  nocht  be 
dome.  '!.•;  ii!\l.i)c>. 

t  B.  <2iA.   After  the  f.oshionof  a  lord,  domincei- 
Also,  as  K     -  -  - 

1555  K  .  -  -I.'-:    >. 

::*±-  v    1  s..\    would  at  these  my  wordes  Lordcake  slampc 

.  irid  sjiil  thereil.      1574  ::.  .r'-.'Ar.'.->  a:  '.' 

:he  Oergit    . 
\.  tj99H'.kiLvi  I'rr.  U.K.  -.,  Mink  grt..: 

^  -e   i«e.  Ihat  during  their   office  are  lodged 
1700  l»kM>!\  :;LiaJ  \.  Fmj^cf   . 

case  ..  ihe  Temple  lo  devour.       17*7:  ..,',,  Lord- 

'.  i^-nua  Sii£*fur. 

Iiordlily  '•:'-'•  '>'•  [i-  LORDLT  a.  + 

-LY  -.]  In  a  lordly  fashion. 

1611  C.  :.,!..  ,n/".;  :  :u:ily.  1891 

R  K  -\futf.  \1~  4$  \\.urjg  men  »  ho  smoke  bad 

<.i^ar>  and  carry  tbemselve?  i 

Lordliness   ,1^-jdlines  .      [f.  LORDLV  a.  + 
ESS.| 

1  1.  The  condition  or  state  of  a  lord,   i 
.  13(0  \Vv.-:ir  il'es.    ijx     j£<  ClerkL~  &  relif; 
that  Jouen  unk\-ndely  he>  lord]\T>e>  wilien  glose  tier; 
bal  [etc-l-    f  x*oe  IT.  ^.:^  :a  A.-,  rv  -..  c7/r  .  Z/"v?'.;/..  4: 
ince   fallaod  :;>   lordlynes  of  lordes.      1549  CHEKE   Hurt 
'.4:'   K->  Hy  ambition  >-ce  seek   Lcwdlines^e.  much 
-.  5—  5-    .       BI  i^cti.  1.  1  5;  'i  To  ferret 

-  .:  ihe  suppoite  c»f  their  o»-ne  priuat 
-.:«   -         s.   Ami    *   Ci   i.  ii.   Jti    ". 

-  -     .  -     mecke.     164:     a 

--   Men  Mould  be  adding  to 

.:  U:KI:.  v  ha:  .  .  1-ordhriesse  their  pha^sie  suggested 
1669  WJODHIAD  ,C;.   .'  fi:-*&  L  xvxiii.  r:;£  I'he 
L.irjs.  w.  meet  viihin  thi*  world,  ..place  all 

:t  acted  Auih. 

2.  Tbe   til      •  -j.  roper  to  a  lord;    dignity. 

grandeur.      Krcqnent   in  bad   sense  :    Arrogance, 

;nr>.s.  imperiousness. 

1549  Co»T;i!DMi.  etc.  Ertutx.  r*r.  Tittu  36  He  mast 
overcome  more  liy.  -genl\'lnes,  than  by  lordeJynes.  *  i&S 
e>ET«-ciCH-  c.  AtuTii.  Cmrfvrrifkl  Q^  PharTSai- 

..  ide    and    Lordlinesse  in    tf»c%mt        tUt    BOLTOX 
/i>rul.>.  rheintoleranleLordHDesseofS^ier- 

hes  aid  some  cood.  t»j»  G.  H.  11  a:.  C*.r<ii™h  i.  i.  14 
From  bexce  it  »  the  Grandoir  a»d  LonByness  of  the  Car- 
tiinak  does  spring.  nn  DK.  WHAKTOX  Ti-uc  fritf* 
No.  4=  II-  365  The  Arbitrarj  Temper  and  LonBMSS  of 
Cnhim.  »n»  KlOMmgnK  Pamela  >iSr,  I.  117  Sec  the 

!..; 

300  There  are  naiacts  of  lordBaett  in  nun  whicn  are  la 
be  nocowiK^  for.    !•«  Cnrnca  &K»>  ix.  2:5  The  Latin 
in  which  (the  Avrow  Orz»««»]  is  wriaai  ..  h»  ..  the 
lanhn    sofa  great  piece  of  iihaninmhir.il  Jettslaaoo. 
-jdlin1!.    [t  LX.KT.  f/-.  -i-  -use.] 
onv  lord  :  often  in  conteuiptn 
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•fa.  A  kind  of  apple.  Ofa.  (ct  LOBDIKO  st>.  3.) 

1J*S  I'.KMHEY  /\n.v.  y\-'..*.  11.  -  V.  pk-s  now  ill 

prime,  .ore  ibe.  .Costard  Lord  ling  Parsley  Apples. 

Lordly  vl('udli  .  a.  ami  0.11:     r  onus  :  see  LORD 
jr.  and  -LY.     [OE.  klajonllit,  (.  LORD  s6.  -r  -LV-] 

A.  a#. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  lord  or  lords ;  consisting 
of  lords ;  administered  by  lords.     Now  rare. 

d  1000  in    Napier   <\   A".   f,Y*if*-f   (Anecd.   Oxon. <    •    • 
Hmiau,  H  at  mttik,  hlafordlic.   t  taop  7Vr«.  OnK.  /*««». 
.rcche  ..  is  deped  on  hoc  kiriaca  .1  dominicalis,  tat  is 
on  engtis  kmerdlich  hus.   4-1450  J"iv.  in  Wr.  AVulcker  625.. 14 
Hcrilii,  lordlyche.   \Sf>  PALSGK.  517-1  Lordlyke  helongyng 
to  a  lorde.  rttS  J.  COTTON  H'ajCk.  Xm  Ems-  36  The  Go 
af  MB  (Christ's]  Kinsdome  is  not  Lordly,  but 


1.  A  little  or  pcmy 
sense.     Ocas.  =  LOKMSC  st.  I. 


contemptTions 


What  say  yt 

Fryer?  oaf  Snotitrr  X<fratf*e*  Wl 
In  Move  pride.    rjJk  Eux. 


I  -ordJynges,  WT 
Cmiiilli  ff.  S*ct*  ix.  £  j 


.tlffS-rFentuA 
how  retc-l     .  1590 


. 
I  should  sink  my**  to  a  hml  with  the 

'          - 


Stcwardly  and  Ministeriall.  1053  J.  HAIJ.  Parodies  4 
Lordly  or  absolute  Monarchy  is  the  best  and  most  natural 
Government.  1*41  MIAU.  in  Ximamf.  \.  241 
off  supernumerary  members  of  lordly  bouses. 
VAUGHAS  Ximcfajfrmitf  391  The  more  learned  of  this  class 
were  ardent  in  their  support  of  a  lordly  prelacy. 

2.  Of  persons:  Having  the  character,  attributes, 
appearance,  or  demeanour  of  a  lord.  Of  actions : 
Defining  a  lord ;  honourable,  noble. 

ta  1400  Mtrtr  Aria.  138  Thow  arte  fc«  lordlyeste  fcde 
bat  ever  I  or*  lukyde.  IbiJ.  306  pe  conquerour  . .  Alowes 
hame  gretly  theire  lordly  avo»es,  a  IJJS  Lo.  BEKXEKS 
<««id  Kt.  M.  Axrel.  iis4t>)  tl  vij.  Some  will  be  so  lordely 
and  valyaunl  in  venues.  18*9  GEX.  P.  THOMPSON  Ejf*. 

ii^:  I.  1 24  The  . .  aggregate  of  good  which  arises  to  the 
lordlier  part  of  the  creation.  1840  CIU.VLE  Henri 
?<-:;  ll  is  trulv  a  lordly  s:peclade  how  this  great  soul  takes 
in  all  kinds  of  men  and  objects,  a  KalstarT,  an  Othello, 
a  luliet,  a  Coriolanus.  1859  C.  BAIKEK  Attaaatf.  Princifie 
i.  .  f  Falconry  and  the  chase  afforded  to  the  abbot  ..  the 
most  lordly  novation  of  ;i»e  lime,  1886  Sivnceox  Treat. 
/Vr.  Ps.  cxvxvi.  5  He  i*  more  lordly  than  all  emperors 
and  kings  condensed  into  one. 

b.   Haughty,  irnjpcrious.  'ofty.  disdainful. 

1377  I.«.NC.L_  /'.  /"/.  R  1:1.  itv?  I-awe  is  so  krdenche  and 
^  ide.     1530  FM.SOK.  t>:i   i  Are  you  waxen  so 
lordelylhat  you  ca.il  nat  ;.  r  hosen  yourseMeS 

n  1548  HALL~rir,-». .  I       TC  he.  .had.. com 

pelled  by  lorderj-  and  -streile  commaundememe.  1588  J. 
L  HALL  Demamstr.  /W;>/.  Arlx  '  45  A  minister  may  not  be 
Lordly  ouer  Gods  people  \t  Pet-  v.  3).  tooo  HL'IX-.SD  Li-.y 

i6ia  r.  TAYLOR  Ce-  -  '•  sunereth  not 

the  Ministe:  :  -     .-ciiine  or  discipline.     1665 

MAM-LVOV.-  '  A'-rr*  15:  The  Lordly  domineer- 

,      •   the  English,  was  not   forgotten   in   France.      1681 
lUi.  .54  And  like  a  Lion ..  He ..  with  a 

Lordly  Rage,  his  Hunters  tears.     1768-74  "I  l  CKES  Li.  -fa:. 

-cs  his  poor  Negroes. 

i849-MACA"im  •Jiin'.it.f.  iiLl.sp;  The  Captain.,  treated  the 
Master  with  Ic-rdiy  contempt.  i86»  MRS-  BROWNING  Ragged 
.<.  hr>r>!f  ix,  Lordly  English,  think  it  o'er.  1880  I-  STEPHEN 
rrpf  \\ .  cv  >u::'t.  i:idfed.  had  ..a  lordly  iDdificrence  to 
rriai.ir.g  m..nc>  ':;  his  writings. 

S.  Of  things  :  Suitable  for  a  lord  ;  hence,  grand, 
magnificent,  noble. 

I535C;>\L-  "  -  -    c  ..  bronghte  forth  butter 

in  a   lordly  diszshe.     1570  li   i  f     .'.V«y<7'-  i.   6b, 

1 11  placejng  of  his  kinscnien  hie,  in  loftie  Lordely  chayre. 
1604  Pi  *.\~  ^  •*  L  '':i'.'  ?-  Under  th'  extensure  of  whose  lordly 
arrr.s.  The  -  ^rbled  their  harmonious  charms. 

1810  SCOTT  La<fr  f/ L.  l.  xiv.  On  this  bold  brow,  a  lordly 
tower.  1831  TENVVSOS  J'al-  Art  i,  I  built  my  soul  a  lordly 
pleasTirehouse,  1890  H.  G.  DAKVNS  .V(  ntyJwu  I.  p.  Ixxxvia. 
jer  game  thin  certain  liiepio 
:  .  i  hill  tribes- 

4.  jftM.   (In  early  use  cjaasi -jfV.  a  lordly  person.^ 
,  1470  Crf>.&£v<>s  A-  lraw.  3276  To  that  lordly  on  loft  that 

lufly  can  lout.  1535  COVEI:IJAI.L  /«?'  xxx:\.  19  He  hath 
no  respecte  vnto  the  personnes  of  y*  lordly.  1849  JAMES 
U'wdmoH  iv.  No  mectinc  of  the  high,  the  rich,  and  the 
lordly.  1849  C-l  \vl  £»4  Ht  stiD  advocated 

•eral,  and  efiV 

5.  Cmmk. 

1860-6  PATMOKE  Attrtli*  Ha.  IL  IL  iii,  I  am  so  prood  of 
Frederick,  Hes  sa  Gsh-tred  and  lordrj'-Sfce  With  Mrs. 

B.«<fr.  After  the  manner  of  a  lord ;  in  a  lordly 
manner  (both  in  good  and  bad  sense). 

1393  LAJJO-  P.  PL  C  xx.  241  Lordncnefortolynai.and 
likyngliche  be  clothed.  1398  TKEVSJI  Bank.  DC  P.  K .  vvu. 

clxxx.  I4JJ  722  Byhissoconr..that..sairythall  lordly  and 
mycht  !> .  .'  14«O  A  ~*lvn  a/A  rtk.  489  (Dooce  MS.}  And  at  be 
Hstes  one  he  lande  lordely  <" 


Eae.     t  l+am  Pr**tf.  Parr. 
tGisxxt.M<m*ta** 


'• 

swn  with  the  A 


y  limited  to  the  mayors  (see 
.•jid  Dublin,  but  recenily 

:  s.  :'  -.       '. .     .:.:..        .« :.? 

•ll.nlll.ni   TTl".     ' 


:  LordChan- 

>.  Lm^.Wa^rf 
tyar'i  Sat*',  the 

s  Heri  is  as  wise 



young 
Laird, 


^^ 

reipnke  him  forlj  mmmrnj  «o  Lonffie 


LORDSHIP. 

885  The  Lorde  maior,  <M-  chitft  iiiktiic,  pr,r/ec.trts  prxterie. 
1605  M  \KSTOX  /'• ..-.  h  Ccxrtf^in  m.  i.  I)*!),  All  will  scarce 
make  me  so  high  as  one  of  the  Gyanis  stilts  that  stalkes 
liefoie  my  Ix)rd  Maiors  pageant.  1638  I'-AKIK  tr.  A'«i/_rt.'j 
.  1  1 1  ;.;  Had  it  iiot  been  to  sec  my  Lord  Mayors 
shew,  I  had  not  been  scene  in  the  cilie,  1678  H'it.'  ,y"A'. 
SoModtrs  (Somerset  Ho,1,  A  Lord  Mayor's  spoon.  1717 
PKIOR  Alma  .  .  :i»e  w-iih  mylovd  maxor,  Ro-ist. 

beef  and  venison  is  your  faie.  1761  A*IJ.  AY*;.  235  A  pro- 
\erb,  that  the  lord  mayor's  day  is  generally  a  bad  one.  1807 
SIR  R.  \Vusx>x  JntL  7  June  in  I.tfe  (iS6?'  II.  \iii-  75:. 
I  . .  would  not  have  exchanged  meals  with  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London.  1841  BARHAM  Jiff.'.  Leg,,  Axut  Faituf, 
Had  the  coal  been  a  '  Lord  Mayor's  coal ',— vu,  a  slate. 
1859  H.  KlNGSLEY  (7.  Howl?*  xxxil  (i86o>  286  liurnsidc 
was  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  he  was  like  the  l.->id  Mayor's 
fool — fond  of  exxrvthing  that  was  good,  a  1865  GRKVILLE: 
Mem.  ll.  (1885)  II.  51  I'he  Queen  must  have  known  it  was 
Lord  Mayor's  Day. 

3.  slang.  •  A  large  crowbar'  (FarmerX 

1889  D.  C  MI-MAY  ntngrr.  C.its/ax-  24  There's  . .  the 
crowbar,  from  a  Lord  Mayor  down  to  a  pocket  jemmy. 

Hence  tort-Mayoralty,  the  position  of  Lord 
Mayor. 

i88a  .v\ :'.  :r  4  Nov.  16.  i  Lord  mayoralties  and  high 
shrievalties  follow  almost  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Lordolatry  '<  j ',-latri\y«-uAir.  [f.  LORD 
sb.  -f  -,(''i, Aim.]  \Vorshipotlords. 

i8461'HACkKR\v  A£.  Sm.tf<i  iii,  The  extent  and  prevalence 

of  Ixjrdolatry  in  this  counlr\ .     1881  K.  K.  1  i  KTON  in  Ata- 

deajr  i  Ikt.  258/3  England,  with  her  peculiar  *  lordolatry  \ 

-  it  enough  to  send  a  peer  when  other  nations  send  an 

explorer. 

Lordosis  Ijud^^'sis  .  fatk.  [mod.  L.,  a.  Gr. 
Xuf&wis,  f.  Xopoo;  bent  backward.]  Anterior 
cun-atnre  of  the  spine,  producing  convexity  in  front. 

1704  HARRIS  Ltx.  Tectm.,  ZrwiVwM,  by  some  Writers,  is 
the  Term  for  the  bending  of  the  Back-bone  Ibrwards  in 
Children,  &c.  18*1-34  o.Ws  SlnJr  .VcJ.  (ed.  4'  IV.  249 
Lfra'ftis.  imparted  procurvation  of  the  bead  and  shoulders 
or  anterior  crookedness.  1894  Laafct  3  Nov.  1030  Very 
extreme  lordosis  is  present-  1899  A  libxtlt  Syst.  McJ.  VII. 
1:5  A  lordosis  w-as  very  evident. 

Hence  Lordotic  ,-(-;ik  a.  [see -OTIC],  pertaining 
to  or  affectt-d  with  lordosis. 

1856  in  MAVNE  £j/vt.  LCJC. 

Lo'rdsake, »'«/.  A-.  collty.  [Short  for  '  for  the 
Lord's  sake '.]  An  exclamation  expressing  surprise. 

1861  R.«SAV  Remix-  Ser.  ll.  91,  '  I  am  going  to  send  llie 
laird  abroad  ..  to  see  the  world  ';..' But  lordsake, 
,  will  no  the  world  see  him*'     1891  H.  HAU»VKIOS 
irlit  63  Lordsake,  w hat's  come  ow re  the  year  ! 

Lords  and  ladies.  '  A  very  general  name  for 
Arum  mafuJtium  L.,  given  in  reference  to  the  dark 
and  light  spadices,  the  dark  being  the  lords,  the 
light  the  ladies'  vBritten  &  Holland  Plaxt-n.  . 

1760  I.  LEE  latnvL  Bet.  App.  317  Lords  and  Ladies, 
A  nun.  iSai  CLAXE  J  ~ilL  iluatr.  I.  99  Oft  under  trees  we 
nestled  in  a  ring,  Culling  out  '  lords  and  ladies '.  1901 
Lvmgm.  Mag.  Apr.  533  She  set  boys  to  collect  roots  of  lords 

Lord's  day.  [Pioperly,  Tkc  Lorfs  Day  = 
L.  difs  Dcmimfus,  -fa  (whence  K.  dimaache,  Sp. 
Doming*,  It.  Dominica  ,  Gr.  ff  nr/xcurq  f/fupa  Kev. 
i.  10.]  A  Christian  appellation  for  Sunday. 

In  the  17-iSth  c.  Lcrfs  Jar  (wkhont  the  article  was 
somewhat  widely  used  (not  exdnsnerjr  among  Puritans)  as 
an  ordinary  name  for  the  day.  This  nse  seems  to  be 
partially  retained  by  some  Nonconformists  (expressions 
like  '  next  Lord's  day '  appearing  <«<  MJmnHt  a  announce 
ments  of  serricesk  Otherwise,  tat  L*r*"t  l*jr  is  the  only 

:•,••:  - 

the  intention  is  to  refer  expressly  to  the  sacred  chararKT  of 
the  day. 

.  1 175  Lamt.  Htm.  41  Sonedei  is  ihaten  tei  hnerdes  del 
1398  In. ISA  Bartk.r>eF.K.  ix.  «i  (149$)  S5«  The  fyrste 
day  hyght  the  lordes  day  ami  Sonedaye.  1639  Bmry  H  'illi 
(Camoen'  177  Vpon  emery  Lord's  day,  called  Sonday, 
througkoutewerj-J-ereofthcsaidlcrmt  tmm>  Pern  Diarj, 
4  Mar,  4th.  Lord's  day.  nimjn  I  went  to  church  I  (etc.). 
-  .  For  the  better  observation  and 
mmonly  called  Sunday. 
They  come  in  Coaches 
ds  day  nights  and  some 
K  FAWCETT  Prtf.  tt  Baxter"*  SmnUi'  K. 
2  On"Lord'sdays.  .aperson.  .might o«Aear hundreds 
s  engaged  in  singmc  psaams.  i88m  JEAV  L.  WAT- 
so*  Lift  K.  S.  CamOita  viiL  07  Mahkaoes  were  thus  io- 
dnced  to  trard  OB  the  Lard's  day. 

attrit.  afM  U-UtMlacrs  Aimmmact  265  (Societies  and 
iHObttions.'  Lard's  Day  Observance  Society. 

Lordship  l(v.idjip).  si>.  For  forms  see  LOUD 
it*,  arid  -smr.  Also  4  lordchip,  j  lorehuppe. 

L  The  dignity  and  functions  of  a  lord ;  dominion, 
rule,  sovereignty;  ownership  cfm  dominion  \oa, 
tocr  (something  »reciDed  ;  rardyj«. 

^^ZalZ^&^Z,^  wS lo^Cod 
fce  hlafordicipe  lescop.    cngcR.Bn.-KXECinK.il: 
TOk  AdeJwo¥gaf  he.  .LoreSchT  oner  aDe  he  loodes  biluei 
Dooer  A  Toede-     1^8  WTCUF  £**.  vt  9  Deeth  schal  i 

~  Tebeinyl^nete 


1677  Act  X)  Cluu.  11,  c  7  1 1  Kc 
tll.illj  holy  the  Lard's  day 
cTfm  C  FUXXES  /><crr  (i88S> 

--  - 


, 


..      . 

f  1415  Euf.  Ctmf.  IrcL  136 
wel  to  haae  the  lordstnp  of 


_      _       .  r^^jjJlTKrlordrshjl.of 

:  may  be  so  calte  ont  of  vs  . .  that  (etc.).     15(1    1. 
"  't/«rf.n-.  ssPe»er..ernorulh  them  solo 
'         -         •'         rtheC 


ctt  x:».  19  1  hey  rriaBrmgr  lo 
r  hant  attcr  no  eaioe.     r6n 


. 

themsel^s  no  Lordchip,  they 

BIBLE  Mart  x .  41  They  which  are  acoompted  to  rule  c 
the  Gentiles,  excrcke  Lorddap  oucr  them.    16x5  MASSI.M. 


LORDSHIP. 


rieterinenl.  Lordship,  and  p,,,np,  . . 
r. comp.-nse  him  .'  1807  \\  OKI.SXV.  II  'hite  />,;•  n.  53  l!,it  lot 
far  lordship  or  for  hind,  My  Father,  do  I  clasp  your  knees 
1851  DITON  I/'.  /•,„„  xxi.  1,872)  ,5-4  They  claimed  the 
lordship  of  the  soil.  1876  KAN-CROFT  Hist  17  X  IV  i  3,^ 
Parliament  had  asserted  an  absolute  lordship  over '  the 
colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  1900  Edin.  AY;..  July  ,- 
1  he  Templar*  acquired  lonlship  over  not  less  than  gLooo 
manors. 

U  Use<l  to  render  L.  dominatio,  as  the  title  of  an 
order  of  angels. 

nooo  .-F.I.FKI.  linn.  I.  342  Dnminationes  siml  hlaford- 
scypas  secwedcne.  a  1175  ( ',.//.  //„,„.  2,9  He  Jescop  tycn 
engle  werod..l>oimnationes,  hlafordsripe. 

tb.  collect.  =  lords.   Obs. 

1340-70  Alisannder  335  pe  Lordship  of  LaceeJemonie 
lobed  hem  pan. 

2.  The  land  belonging  to  a  lord,  the  territory 
under  his  jurisdiction ;  a  domain,  estate,  manor 
seignory. 


.  ,  •,  *          <•      ,3  -  eyn  a 

roialmeor  a  lorchuppe  to  Purchase.  1513  BRADSHAXV  St 
tt-crturgt  i.  183  The  houndes  and  lorshyppes  of  the  savil 
Mercyens  .  were  large  and  myghty.  1574  tr.  Littletons 
lenxres  17  b,  In  divers  lordeshippes  and  mannoures  there  is 
suche  custome.  1589  K.r tracts  Run;!,  AY,-.  Glas^on-  (1876'! 
M4  Walter,  commendatour  of  Blantyre,  lord  fswar  of  the  lordi 
schipe  and  regalitie  of  Glasgw.  1607  NORDEN  J*rr.  /i/,,/ 
(1608)  211, 1  know  a  Lordship  of  my  Landlords  . .  it  is  much 
pestered  with  Hroome.  a  1710  Kp.  liui.i.  .SVrw.  xviii  \Vks 
1827  I.  448  A  good  many  years  ago  such  a  lordship  was  in 
«K*a  family.  1765  T.  HLTCHTNSON  Hist.  Mass.  I.  iv.  ioj 
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Queens  \.  i.  i.  6  Owner  of  one  of  the  widest  lordships  in  the 
Kingdom.  1896  T.  F.  TOUT  Kd-M.  I,  iii.  5,  The  Christian 
lordships  in  the  Levant  were  reduced  by  this  time  to  the 
slenderest  proportions. 

tb.  A  government,  province,  district.   0/>s. 


dwelt  ..  in  the  lordshippes  of  Dor  by  the  see  syde.  1578 
r  N.  tr.  Ct'ii,/.  II'.  India  5  In  the  province  of  Anigua  Ia.|ua 
and  other  lordships  which  were  not  as  yet  pacified. 

t  3.  Lordliness,  arbitrariness.  Obs. 

1634  CANNK  Xecess.  Srfar.  (1849)  65  Without  any  other 
reason  but  mere  lordship,  the  whole  incorporation  and  I 
were  dismissed  to  wait  his  pleasure. 

1 4.  The  protection  giyen  by  a  lord ;  patron 
age. 

a  1410  HOCCWI  DC  Reg.  Princ.  1791  May  no  lordschepe, 
sone,  be  auayle,  ffor  al  pi  long  seruice  &  pi  tranaile  ?  1470- 
85  MALORY  Arthur  vn.  xxxv.  269  Said  the  kynge.  .ye  shall 
haue  my  loue  and  my  lordship  in  the  vttermest  wyse  that 
may  lye  in  my  power. 

5.  The  personality  of  a  lord,  esp.  with  possessive 
pronouns.  Your  lordship(s  :  a  form  of  address  to 
noblemen  (except  archbishops  and  dukes),  and  to 
judges,  f  Formerly  abbreviated  Lop.,  L(P. 

ciltoCwra-xSonnesofAymonv'i.  i36Thys  woide  I  have 
sayii  afore  your  lordeshyppes  for  to  [etc.].  1540  MORYMXF 
fires'  futrmt.  Wysd.  Pref.  A  iv,  My  poore  harte  myghte 
better  have  served  his  lordeshyppe.  1550-3  Decaye  of  Eng. 
(1871)  8  Keseechynge  j-our  Hyghnes,  . .  and  honourable 
lordshyppes.  1505  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  1-7,  iv.  viii.  34  Cousin 
01  Kxeter,  what  thmkes  your  Lordship  t  1613  —  Hen.  I  'III, 
ll.^ii.  62  Health  to  your  Lordships.  1681  PKIDKAUX  Lett. 
(Camden)  08  Last  Friday  out  goes  about  20  of  them  to 
desire  his  Ldship  to  [etc.].  1705  AUDISON  Italy  Ded.,  I  here 
present  your  Lordship  with  the  Remarks  that  I  make  in 
a  Part  of  these  my  Travels.  1755  JOHNSON  Let.  to  Ld. 
CtattrfifUj  Feb.,  Two  papers,  in  which  my  Dictionary 
is  recommended  to  the  publick,  were  written  by  your  Lord 
ship.  1797  MKS.  RAUCLIFFE  Italian  iii.  (1826)  20  If  it  is 
Signora  Rosalba  whom  your  lordship  means.  1818  CRI'ISK 
vtfttt(ed.  2)  III.  235  We  must  call  that  case  to  the  con- 
suleration  of  your  Lordships  from  your  Journals.  1858  J.  B. 
NORTON  Topics  160  His  Lordship  in  Council  observes  that 
•  fete.].  1884  lllnstr.  Land.  Xeim  29  Nov.  527/3  Their  Lord 
ships  then  adjourned  until  next  Monday. 

b.  Humorously.  (Not  uncommon  colloq.  as  a 
mock  complimentary  designation  for  ordinary 
persons.) 

i8oa  LOWXDES  Camping  Sketches  43  After  half  an  hour's 
walking  we  dropped  down  on  his  lordship  [the  donkey] 
browsing  unconcernedly. 

6.  Sc.  A  percentage  on  sales  of  books ;  a  royalty. 
1887  DL-KE  OF  ARGYLL  in  igt/i  Cent.  XXII.  612  The  plan 

proposed  of  a  fixed  lordship  or  percentage  of  sales  seems  the 
only  proposal  which  meets  all  the  difficulties  of  the  case. 
Jm£  Sc.  The  publisher  offered  the  author  a  lordship  of  10 
per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  sales. 

7.  Comb. :     f  lordship-marcher,    ?  a    district 
under  the  government  of  a  lord  marcher. 

1613  HAYWARD  Xorm.  Kings  181  This  being  a  Lordship 
marcher,  hath  enioyed  royal!  liberties,  since  the  time  wherein 
it  was  first  subdued,  a  1648  LD.  HERBERT  Hen.  VII 1  (1683) 
435  Offenders,  .being  not  able  ..  to  ..  fly  from  one  lordship 
Marcher  to  another. 

Lordship  (1<»  jdjip),  v.    [f.  LORDSHIP  s/>.] 
1 1.  intr.  To  exercise  lordship ;  to  be  a  lord  or 
ruler.     Const,  of,  to,  up.  Obs, 
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a  .315  Prose  Psalter  iv.  27  [x.  5]  pe  ry?tful  shal  lord-shipen 
Ofalto  hys  enemys.  AW.  xlviii.  i,  [xlix.  M]  pe  ri^tful  shul 
lord-slnppe  vp  hem  in  loie.  1381  WVCI.IF  >,Jv.  xiv.  4  For- 
sothe  that  lyme  Philistien  lonlshipide  to  Vrael.  ,-,430 
/  //V.  /..>:/  .]/,!«;„.,/,- 1.  xxxiii.  (1869)  21  Whan  he  hadile  BCT- 
uauntes  he  was  lord  and  lordshipinge  [  Fr.  elte/fiiturissaiitl 
:",f.4??.  I"''7/  ,?'"?•  *  -v'"/-  (K-  h;-'r-  s>  =445  He  lord- 


LOBE. 


>-u\  j'A.l  Forms  :  a.  i  lar,  laar.  2  lar. 
Also  north,  and  .SV.  4-5  lar.  =;  layre. 
6  layr,  4-;,  9  lare,  5-  lair.  See  also  LEAH.  &'. 
4-6  loore,  j  loor.  7  loare.  3-  lore.  [OF..  /,/;•  sir. 
fern.  =  OS.  1,-ra  ,MDu.  /<•  <•  >v.  J)u.  /,vr>,  OHO. 
/era  ;MII(;.  /,VY,  O.  /<.•///•/•  :-OTeut.  */,»';,?,  f.  root 
/iiis- :  cf.  LKAIIX  ;•.] 

1.  The  act  of  teaching;  the  condition  of  being 
taught ;  instruction,  tuition,  education.  In  parti 
cularized  use  :  A  piece  of  teaching  or  instruction  ; 
a  lesson.  Now  arch,  and  dial.  Phr.  f  To  set  to 
lore:  to  place  under  instruction,  send  to  school. 
At,  to  the  lair  (Sc.A :  at  or  to  school. 

971  lilietl.  llom.  47  Ne  sceolan  ha  lareowas  a^imeleasian 
ha  lare.  a  IMS  Leg.  Kath.  116  Hire  feder  hefde  iset  hire 
earliche  to  laic.  ,11300  Cursor  M.  12416  Yeitt  pe  folk 
soglit  eft  as  ar.  To  sett  iesu  to  werld  lar.  f  1375  S,:  Leg. 
Saints  xl.  (.\V///Vi;/]  25  Wele  entendand  til  his  lare  he  wes  al 
tyme.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  392  What  kyn 
bingis  l,en  xvritun  ben  writun  to  oure  lore.  1387  TKKVI'S.X 
Higden  (Rolls)  \"I.  83  Oswy  bytook  his  doubter  to  be  lore  of 
Hilda.  ,11413  HOCCLF.VE  Coiiifl. Smile  294  Wks.  (18971  in. 
p.  Ix,  Placebo  nwst  go  before.  As  doth  the  Crosse  in  the 
litel  childes  lore,  f  1440  I'ork  Mist.  xi.  iSi  A!  lorde  of 
lyffe,  lere  me  my  layre.  ,•  1470  HEN'RYSON  .!/<»-.  j-'al>.  iv. 
(/•t7.r'f  Confess.)  v,  Weill  worth  my  father,  that  send  me  to 
the  lair.  1501  ARNOLDS  Chron.  uSii)  207  Who  wil  not  for 
shame  a  short  tyme  suffir  lore  and  lerne.  1516  SKELTON 
Magnyf.  1980  Take  this  caytyfe  to  thy  lore.  1687  MILTON 
/'.  /,.  n.  815  S'he  finish 'd,  and  the  suttle  Fiend  his  lore  Soon 
learnd.  1771  .-lnti',7.  Sttrisb.  6  Therein  you  may  find  many 
an  excellent  Ix>re  That  unto  your  Wives  you  may  teach. 
1708  COLERIDGE  Xightingnle  41  We  have  learnt  A  different 
lore,  1855  ROBINSON  //  Hitby  Gloss.,  Lare  or  Lear,  learn 
ing,  instruction.  1866  NEALK  Sequences  tr  Hymns  s9  In 
the  Cross  xve  found  our  pulpit,  In  the  Seven  great  Words, 
our  lore. 

2.  That  which  is  taught;  (a  person's)  doctrine 
or  teaching.  Applied  chiefly  to  religious  doctrine, 
but  used  also  with  reference  to  moral  principles 
(e.g.  virtue's  lore}.  Now  poet,  or  arch. 

c  950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  John  vii.  16  Min  laar  ne  is  min  ah  rjxs 
seSe  sende  mec.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  13  Gif  jecherrat  from 
me  ower  heortam  and  to-breca5  mine  lare.  c  1275  Moral 
Ode  129  (Jesus  Coll.  MS.)  Eilefsunnehwil  bu  inyht,  and  do 
bi  godes  lore.  ,'  1386  CHAI'CER  Prol.  527  But  cristes  loore, 
and  hise  Apostles  twelue,  He  taughte.  and  first  he  folwed  it 
hym  selue.  ,1420  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  2074  Walke  ye 
the  way  ofVertu  hys  loore.  1483  CAXTON  G.dcla  Tour 
Prol.  A  ij.  They  shal  remembre  somme  good  ensample  or 
some  good  lore.  1551  CROWLEY  Pleas.  $  Pain  591  Direct- 
yng  their  wayes  by  Gooddis  holy  lore.  1567  Glide  ^  Godlie 
Ball.  (S.  T.  S.)  13  From  unbeleue,  and  Lollardis  lair.  1571 
T.  FORTESCL'E  Forests  g%  He  began  first  to  honour  the  Chris 
tians,  permitting  them  to  live  after  their  loore  and  order. 
1590  SPENSER  /'.  Q.  i.  i.  5  So  pure  and  innocent  . .  She  was 
in  life  and  every  vertuous  lore.  1622  MASSINGEU  I'irg. 
Mart.  II.  ii,  So  deepe  a  blow  To  the  Religion  here  and 
Pagan  lore  As  this.  1671  MILTON  /'.  R.  i.  483  Most  men 
admire  Vertue,  who  follow  not  her  lore.  1805  SCOTT  Last 
Minstr.  I.  viii,  Can  piety  the  discord  heal  . .  Can  Christian 
lore,  can  patriot  zeal,  Can  love  of  blessed  charity  ?  1838 
TRF.NCH  Ifonor  Kealc  39  in  Sabbation,  etc.  23  Where  the 
pure  doctrine  and  the  lore  of  Christ  Was  truly  taught, 
t  b.  pi.  Doctrines,  precepts,  ordinances.  Obs. 


3.  To  address  ns  '  Your  lordship '. 

1740  tr  !]<•  .y,,,,/,ys  l-'ort.  Conntry-Maid  (174,)  II.  so 
She  Lordship  d  every  one  who  did  her  the  Honour  to 
address  themselves  to  her.  ,880  W.  J.  F,T/.PATR,,:K  Life 
I'r.  Deylf  I.  9,  Some  of  the  priests. .  lordshipped  him. 

t  liOTdshippingr,  the  action  of  the  vb  , 
dominion,  ownership.  Also  f  Lo-rdshipper,  one 
who  exercises  lordship  ;  a  ruler. 

c  1380  WVO.IF  irts.  (18801 385  t>is  is  pe  mooste  cyuylite  or 
•eculer  lordeschipmge  hat  eny  kynge  or  lorde  nab  on  his 
tenauntts.  -..ViV,,4  v.  2  Of  thee  JBethlem]  shal  'q,-,i,  out 
o  me,  whiche  is  lordshiper  in  Vrael.  -  2  t'et.  ii.  fo  Hen, 
that  walken  aftir  tlesch,  ..  and  despijsen  lordscheping. 

Lordsmear  I^ad2,ml«j).  Mining.  [{./Orel's, 
gen.  of  LORD  sf>.  +  MK.MI.]  The  mear  of  land  in 
mining  ground  belonging  to  the  lord  of  the  mine. 

1747  Hoosox  Min,-rs  Diet.  s.v.  fianuasler,  [The]  Bar. 
master  . .  looks  after  . .  Lordsmears,  Pringaps  [etc  ] 

tLoTdswike.  Ol-s.  [OE.  Mifonlwfca,  (. 
Maford  LOUD  sl>.  +  swa  deci-iver.]"  A  deceiver 
of  his  lord  ;  a  traitor. 

rioop  AW,-W,,rin  .Va.r.  I.ecM  III.  228  Ne  be.irfhe  him 
na  ondrasdan  belle  wilan  butan  he  l.eo  hlafords«  ica  ,  1105 
LAV.  2^138  Swa  fnle  bi^ite  I'.tt  he  weore  latierd  swike  1207 
K.  ( .i.oic.  ,  Rolls)  6  WQ  Alle  iraiionrs  ,t  louerd  suiken  iod 
late  horn  so  spole.  ,306  S,m?  ,m  Sim,,,,  Fraser  in  /',./.  Stun 
Camd.)  220  For  that  he  wes  lordswyke,  furst  he  «,,  to- 
ilrawe  I  pon  a  retlieres  hutle.  ,-1325  Chron.  /.«,-  1011  in 
Rltson  \l,-tr.  Kon,.  II.  313  For  he  wes  loverdstfyke,  Heo 
ladden  him  to  \\  arcwyke,  . .  Ther  his  heved  wes  of  smyte. 

Lordwood  Ji"-Jdwud\  [a  rendering  of  .\ylon 
Kffcinlt,  the  name  current  in  Cyprus.]  =  I.iquiJ- 
ambar  orientalis  (see  LIQUIDAMBAR  >N 

i8«6  in  Tr.-as.  Hot. 

Lore  'J 
lare. 


and  declare  theyr  lores  and  ordenaunces  1580  H  GIFFORII 
Gil/oflowrs  (,875!  146  His  lores  (quoth  will)  'are  very 
sowre,  His  precepts  are  but  colde. 

tc.   A  form  of  doctrine,  a  creed,  religion.   Of>< 

«IU5  Ley.  Kail,,  ion   Leaf  hi   lease  wit..Jt  lib!  to  uie 

'?re- .  c  'JJO  O-.vayn  Miles  ,  ,837)  22  Of  men  ami  wimen  HIM 

ther  lay  ihat  end  alias  and  waileway  For  her  wicked  lore 

14. .  Sir  Bates  1187  (MS.  C.I,  V  haue  lenyd  on  false  lore' 


td.    Rule  of  behaviour.   Ol>s. 
13..  /•-.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  236  F.nclynande  lowe  in  wommon 
ore.     ,-1485  Digby  .Myst.  (1882)  11.  no  P.y  my  trowth  than 
I*  ye  cnangyd  to  a  new  lore.     A  seruand  ye  a're  and  that  a 
good. 

3.  Advice,  counsel ;  instruction,  command,  order. 

a  1300  A'.  Horn  472,  I  schal  ..do,  lemman,  hi  lore '[:•  r  do 
after  pi  lore].  ,-  ,310  Sir  Tristr.  258  And  bad  al  schuld  he 
Doun  And  to  Ins  lores  libe.  c  1400  Ram.  Kos,-  5153  For  alle 
yede  out  at  oon  ere  That  in  that  other  she  dide  lere ;  Fully 
me  she  lost  hir  lore.  14..  Mr  />',  wi  i -Sn  (MS.  M  . 


1  wyll  (Tor-sake  hym  neviirc  the  more  Foi  none  obure  kynses 
lore.  ,  ,530  H.  RIIOIII-S  /.'/•.  \nrtnrr  140  in  /,Ww.<"  AVi-  . 
I  are  not  thy  navies,  fyle  not  ibe  cloth  ;  see  ihou  olisenx- 
this  lore.  1556  Ai.p.  PARKER  I's.  i;  iv,  We  «ill  ri-nouncr 
that  they  pronounce,  their  loores  as  stately  lordes  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  1128  Understanding  rul'd  not,  and  the 
*\  ill  Heard  not  her  lore. 

t4.  Used  vaguely,  esp.  in  alliterative  poetry,  for: 
Something  that  is  spoki  n  ;  information  ;  story  ; 
language.  Obs. 

,-1350  //"///.  Palfn.e  .-,  fa  Mi  l.uli  for  ani  lore  K-ngep  in 
IS    .He    vit.      .'1400-50    .//,M,I«,/.'»-    ,2!     If    V'W    H'kis    of 
s  lare  to  lesten  any  forthire.     IHJ.   5652  Sum   in  latens 
.re  sum  langage  of  giece.     ,  1420  Cliron.  1'iM.  st.  101  • 
l  nyl  not  perof  speke  now  to  ?ow  no  lore. 
5.  That  which  is  learned  ;  learning,  scholarship, 
erudition.     Now  only  arch,  and  Si',    in  the  foim 
lair,  I.KAK\     Also,  in  ixcent  use,  ajiplied  ^with  a 
colouring  derived  from  contexts  like  quot.  176(1^  to 
the  body  of  traditional  facts,  anecdotes,  or  beliefs 
relating  to  some   particular  subject ;  chiefly  with 
attributive  sb.,  as  animal,  bini,  fairy,  plant  lore. 

In  the  Gentl.  Mag.  for  June,  1830,  p.  505,  a  correspondent 
suggested  that  F.ng.  compounds  of/i'jv  should  l«  substituted 
for  the  names  of  sciences  in  ^iltgy  ;  e.g.  Hrdtort  for  ornitho 
logy,  earthlore  for  geology,  star.'ore  for  astronomy,  etc. 
1  he  suggestion  was  never  adopted,  though  some  few  words 
out  ,.f  the  long  list  of  those  proposed  are  occasionally  used, 
not  as  names  of  sciences,  but  in  tht-  sense  aUive  explainetl. 
In  (.it-rman,  several  compounds  of  the  equivalent  /,7/>v  are 
in  regular  usi-  as  names  of  sciences  or  departments  of  study  : 
e.g.  sfrnclilchrt  (-  speech-lord  grammar.  C'f.  FOIKIOKI 

,1  1215  .In,::  A'.  134  Of  dumbe  Iwstes  &  of  dumbe  fueles 
leorneS  wisdom  &  lore,  a  1125  Leg.  Katli.  959  |>rs  is  al  [ie 
lare  (>at  ich  mi  leorni  [L.  /;/,  ,-st  plrilosophia  in,  a}.  ,  1350 
/(';//.  Palcrn,  2917  Jhit  comli  quen  hade  a  piest  a  konxn.- 
man  of  lore.  1398  TKKMSA  Harth.  De  P.  K.  xun.  x'liv. 
(1495)  805  F.lephauntes  kepeth  loore  and  ilySLipKne  of  the 
sterres  and  in  wexyng  of  the  mone  go  to  r\  ners.  (- 1400 
Cursor  M.  29400  (Cott.  Galba)  A  maistcr  of  lare  may  bete 
a  clerk  bot  noght  ouer  sare.  c  1460  7>rf«(/,-r  .1/r.v.'.  ix.  40 
My  counsellors  so  wyse  of  lare.  1513  DOUGLAS  .  K  net's  xn. 
\ii.  34  (He)  Had  lever  haue  knaw  in  the  sciens  anil  the  layr. 
The  niycht  and  fors  of  strengthy  herbys  fyne.  1663  III  1 1.1  k 
////,/.  I.  ii.  223  Learn 'd  he  was  in  Med'c'nal  Lore.  1762 
FALCONER  Shijnvr.  in.  150  Unskill'd  in  Grecian  or  in  Roman 
lore.  1766  GoLnsM.  Hermit  xiii,  Skill'd  in  legendary  lore. 
1780-1808  J.  MAYNE  Sil/crGun  in.  xxvi.  (iS<c>l  72  Nor  is  it 
only  classic  lair,  Mere  Greek  and  Latin,  and  nae  mair. 
1812  MOORE  Intercepted  Lett.  viii.  35  Thou  knovv'st  the 
time,  thou  man  of  lore  !  It  takes  to  chalk  a  ball-room  floor. 
1827  KKIILK  Car.  }'.,  2«,/  Sua,l.  Ad-.-cnt  iv.  8  For  all  the 
light  of  sacred  lore.  1857  HI.GHKS  Tom  Bro-.vn  n.  iii. 
(1871  256  Arthur  \vas  initialed  into  the  lore  of  bird's  eggs. 
1901  Expositor  Nov.  375  The  Rabbis  were  the  sole  deposi. 
taries  of  sacred  lore. 

tb.  A  body  of  knowledge,  a  science.  Obs. 
c  1190  X  Eng.  Leg.  \.  438/235  Arsmetrikc-  is  alore  bat  of 
figursal  is.  1500-20  DUMIAK  /\>eitts\xv.  4  Off  eueriestudv. 
lair,  or_ discipline.  1551  RECORUE  Path™.  A"H<J:C/.  Pref.. 
The  Shippes  on  the  sea  with  Saile  and  with  Ore,  uerefirste 
founde,  and  styll  made,  by  Geometries  lore. 

6.  Comb. :  t  lore-child,  a  scholar,  apprentice  ; 
t  lore-father,  a  master  in  learning;  t  lore-master 
=  lore-father.  Also  LORESPELL. 

a  1300  Cursor  HI.  27237  *Lare  child  wit-vten  buxumnes. 
riaoo  ORMIN  16625  Patt  tu  ..  o  Godess  hallfe  arrt  sennd 
*Larfaderr  her  to  manne.  a  1340  HAMPOLF.  Psalter  xlix.  7 
Apostilsand  haly  larefadirs.  1790  GROSE  Pro-.'.  Gloss,  (ed.  2) 
Supp].,  Larefather,  a  schoolmaster  or  instructor.  North. 
c  '4*5  Cursor  M.  19679  (Trin.)  His  *lore  maistir  I  shal  be. 

t  Lore,  i*.2  Otis.  Also  3  loar.  [OE.  lor,  ?neut. 
f.  *lor-t  lur-,  wk.  grade  of  Teut.  root  9leus- :  see 
LEESE  z*.1  Cf.  Loss  sb.]  Loss,  destiuction. 

971  Blictl.  Horn.  69  To  hwon  sceolde  heos  smyrenes  pus 
beon  to  lore  ^edon  ?  c  1250  Gen.  <y  Ex.  177  And  him  10 
pine,  and  loar  her,  God  made  wirme  and  wilde  der.  c  1330 
Sfa.  Gy  H'ara*.  187  Hij  sholen  haue  euere  among  Lore  of 
catel  and  seknesse.  ,-1430  Syr  Giner.  (Roxb.)  5457  That 
othre  xvere  grete  shame  and  lore,  I  shal  tel  you  wel  wher- 
fore,  14..  Stacyons  of  Rome  642  in  Pol.  Ret.  <•  L.  Poems 
(1866)  137  The  thyrde  pane  of  alle  by  lore. 

Lore  (lo-u),  s6.3  [ad.  L.  lOnim  strap,  thong; 
in  sense  2  cf.  F.  lore.} 

tl.  A  strap,  thong,  rein.   Ofis.  rare. 
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LOSING. 

Lorin,  pa.  pple.  of  LEESK  r.i. 

Loriner.  variant  of  LORIMER. 

t  Lo;ring,  -.*!.  sA.i  Oh.  [f.  LOBE  rf.i  +  -ixc.  i.l 
1  caching,  instruction. 

1596  SI-FXSFK  /:  t'-  v.  vii.  4,  They..  Her  wisedome  did 
admire,_and  hearkned  to  her  lorins;. 

Loriot  ,VrU  .  Alsn  rloriote.lariot.  lorion 
[a.  F.  /or;0/  valso  frrnw  Cotgr.\  a  corruption  due 
to  misapprehension  of  the  prefixed  article)  of  OK 
oriat,  altered  form  of  oriole  ORIOLE.]  The  Golden 
Oriole,  Oriolus  galiiula. 

.60,  HottAND  /Via,  I.  287  The  Witwall  or  Lariol  . .  is  all 
oner  yellow .  Ihd.  II.  628  A  pale  coloured  bird  called  .he 
I-ariot.  1658  PHILLIPS,  /...,7>/,  a  Bird  called  a  Witwall 
Woodpecker  or  Greenfinch.  16,6  COLF.S.  Z,,™,,  -rf,  a 

R-"J ?  fc ^'lowpec k  or  H.ckway.  ,7*4  BAILKV.  Loriot, 
a  Bird,  that  being  look'd  upon,  hy  one  that  has  the  Yellow 
Jaundice,  cures  the  Person,  and  dies  it  self  18  R  H 
bTODDARD  Ckimtsc  Smgt  Poems  (1880)  231  The  swallow 
and  the  loriot  Are  not  so  swift  of  wing 

' 


449 

'   lurrie,  lar^      [Of  obscure  etymologr;  cf.  dial 
lurry  to  pull,  drag.] 

1.  A  long  flat  wagon  without  sides  miming  on 
four  low  wheels.  Also,  a  truck  or  wagon  used 
on  railways  or  tramways. 

1838  Cir=l  E*gin.  t.  Arch.  Jml.  I.  115  ',   There  was 


LOSE. 
Losane,  losang  e,  obs.  forms  of  LOZEXGE. 


.  .  vii,  Great  loaded  lu 

e  no,  o«r-w,de  thoroughfares.  ,8*3  p.  BAERV  l 
hc«H.  255  The  plates  are  conveyed  from  the  furnaces  to  the 
rolls  on  long  iron  trucks  or  lurries.  The  -heels  ofthe  £rrie 
run  ,n  grooves.  187,  JESSE  FOTHESG.LL  fro-:,t;m  I  IlT, 

,^     "^f  N  T'v5'  and  lorries  were  «ruggling  in  a  •  ktk  '  m 
he  middle  of  the  street.     ,88,  Da:lr  X^s  6  Sept.  2  1  1  h" 

8fc'(Cv,rF  7     "-''  °r  T"  Can'  !ndig«"*"  toPUverpooL 
1881  Ooiu  IE,  Larry,  a  coal  truck  on  a  railway  • 

*  - 


LHw^>_n,  [loooj  231    l  he  swallow  1000  fur  intcri       }f       VIY 

Zoripede "\^d\ 'C«/"A?S'  Also  -pen    [ad  dm™ '° c 

L.  toriped-    Ifripcs,  lit.   'strap-footed',   f.  Krum         2.  .1/,mV,~    A  running  bridge  over  a  pit 
•£P  tA*  rt]  "*3  -GKFS^V   C'~'  C-«  :"'"*••    ^<4-    Yorkshire). 


strap  -f  pcs  foot.] 

The  L.  word  meant  fig.  a  person  of  little  endurance  or 
resolve  -so  used  un  pL  lorifedcv  by  Jer.  Taylor  Geld.  Gmv 
>erm.  \\  inter  xui.  165. 

A  bivalve  mollusc  of  the  group  CoiKhifera.  now 
included  in  the  genus  Lttdna  :  esp.  /,  lactea 

1837  Partiagton!  Brit.  Cycl ,  Xat.  Hist.  III.  62  Lori- 
tede  a  genus  of  molluscs.  1864  CRAIG  Suppl.,  Loripcd  a 
mollnscan  animal,  having  the  foot  prolonged  into  a  kind  of 
cylindrical  cord. 

Loriquet,  obs.  form  of  LORIKEET. 

Loris  lG»TiV.  Also  erron.  lori,  lory  [a  F 
loris  ^ Buffon);  said  to  be  a.  Du.  ^loeris  booby, 
clown.]  a.  A  small  nocturnal  climbing  <madru- 
manous  mammal  {Lerii granlis),  a  native  of  Cey 
lon  ;  it  is  tailless,  and  remarkable  for  its  slender 
form,  long  limbs,  and  large  eyes.  Called  more  fully 
slender  loris.  b.  Extended  to  lemurs  of  the  related 
genus  NyeticettB,  as  N.tardigradns.  the  slow  lemur 
or  KUKAXG,  and  AT.  cinereus,  the  grav  loris  of 
Siam  and  Cochin  China. 

1774  GOIJDSM.  v«/.  /«,/.  IL  373  A  little  four.handed 

animal  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  which  Mr.  Buffon  calls  the 
lor,  1781  PF.XXAXT  Hi,t.  Q,,aJrufeds  I.  2,3  Loris.  . . 
Monkey  with  a  produced  dog-like  vi-a-e.  ,802  BIXGLEV 
Amm.Biog.  (18,3)  I.  ,o,  This  Loris  is  about  the  size  of  a 
smal  Cat,  ,835  K.RBV  Hob.  i,  Inst.  Anim.  11.  xxiv.  477 
rhe  lory,  or  sloth  ape,  so  called  from  the  excessive  slowness 
r  _its  movements.  ,859  TEXNEXT  Ceylon  I.  133  The  little 
Ions,  which,  .has  acquired  the  name  of  the  '  Ceyl.m  Sloth  ' 
186,,  1883  [see  Kt-KAXcJ.  ,891  FLOWER  &  LVDEKKFR 
Mammals  692  The  Gray  Loris  ( Nycticebus  cinereus). 
Lork'e,  obs.  form  of  LURK. 
Lormery  (l^imsri  .  Hist.  A Uo  5  lormerie. 
6  lormary.  [a,  OF.  lormerie,  f.  larmier  LORIMER.] 
The  small  ironware  produced  by  lorimers.  Also, 
a  place  where  such  ironwork  wa's  made  or  sold. 

[1160  Liter  Custtimarum  (Rolls)  I.  78  Ces  sount  les  pur- 
veaunces  qe  les  forgeours  de  la  lormerie  de  Londres  ount 
purveu.)  1419  Liber  Alkus  (Rolls)  I.  23r  Lormerie.  ,58, 
Rales  Custom  ho.  D  ij,  Lormary  the  c.  contayninz  v  XK 
xii.1.  ,7,5  HEARXE  K.  Bru,ine  Gloss.  (,8,o)  IF.  6.3/2  In 
the  Parish  of  North  St.  Michael's  in  Oxford  . .  was  an 
Alley,  or  I^ne,  call'd  The  I-ormery,  it  being  the  Plare 
where  such  sort  of  Iron  works  were  sold  for  all  Oxford. 
1 1899  Col.  Let.  Bt.  A .  Land.  32  The  sum  of  £  24  for  saddles 
and  lormery.J 

Lom  '\fai\ppl.  a.    [pa.  pple.  of  LEESE  f.l] 
1 1.  Lost,  perished,  ruined ;    doomed  to  destruc 
tion.  Obs. 

For  early  instances  of  predicative  use,  see  LEESE  v ' 
a  1300  C .ursor  Al.  22080  Al  bat  birth  bat  bar  es  born  be 
wick,  and  fals,  and  felun  lorn,  a  1400-50  Alexander  e 
bayntis,  pat  lete  per  lifis  be  lorne  for  cure  lordis  sake.  loi 
DOUGLAS  /Baeis  XIL  vi.  g  O,  stanch  jour  wraith  for  schame 
or  all  is  lorn  !  1556  ABP.  PAKKKR  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  Argt.,  Hieru- 
salem  most  fortunate.  To  nurse  both  lewe  and  gentile 
lorne.  1805  SCOTT  Last  Mini.tr.  i.  xxiii,  If  thou  readest 
thou  art  lorn  !  Better  hadst  thou  ne'er  been  torn  ! 

£.  Abandoned,  left  alone ;  bereft  of;  lonely,  de 
solate,  wretched  ;  =  FOBLOBX  4,  5. 

f '475  Parlenay  3885  rXaymound,  out  fro  wit  for  wo 
almoste  lorn  1563  SACKVILLE  Mirr.  Mag.  Induct.  Ixxvii, 
With  easily  lookes  as  one  in  maner  lorne.  ,579  SPEXSER 
!!!?(• •  ,  ,  -If1'  62.1--»mforlorne,(alas!whyam  I  lorne?). 
1607  ^chol.  Disc.agtt.  Anticltr.  i.  i.  57  If  any  thing  excuse 
lehosophat  or  Hezechias  for  suffering  the  Idolatrous 
lemples  ..  it  was  because  they  were  lorne,  forlorne.  ,748 
COLLINS  Ode  Death  Thomson  viii,  F^orn  Stream,  whose 
sullen  tide  No  sedge-crown'd  Sisters  now  attend.  5,703 
LotF.iiDCE  Lines keanlifnl .Sfring  18  The  rustic.  .Whistling 
lorn  duties  leans  upon  his  crook.  ,817  MOORE  Lot/a  K 
IL  (1850)  56  That  sky  Hath  nought  beneath  it  half  so 
orn  as  I.  1810  KKATS  llyferion  i.  j,8  Space  starr'd,  and 
orn  of  liglit.  21839  P«AF.U  Poems  (18641  H.  3«3  When 
lorn  lovers  sit  and  droop.  1876  T.  HARUV  EtheWerta  fiSoo) 
281  .She  might  be  despised  by  my  lord's  circle,  and  left  lone 
and  lorn. 

Hence  Lo  rnnen,  forlornness. 
i86S  Loud.  Rev.  28  Apr.  470/2  The  very  lornness  of  his 
condition  won  for  him  their  tender  consideration. 

Lorom,  Lorray,  var.  I-OKAI.V,  LOREY  Obs. 
Lorre,  variant  of  LAUBE  Obs..  laurel. 
c  1410  Antnrs  of  Arth.  iii,  Vndcr  a  lorre  bey  lighte. 
Lorrei,  Lorrell'e,  vars.  LAUBY,  LOBEL  Obs. 
Lorrer,  obs.  form  of  LAUREL. 
Lorry,  lurry  (]fri,l»TJ).  local.  Also  9  lorrie, 
Voi.  VI. 


•     ~i  "  "\~*~ r"'\*  ~  ^'iMiig  pu  lop  upon  wnicn  the 
Y«ri       P  ?i    r,"  T  brou?hl  "P  for  emptying,     ll-id.. 

*-'<"•);•  -a  movable  platform  on  w:,eels.  the  top  of  which  is 
made  on  a  level  »r.h  the  bank  or  surface.    It  is™ 
month  of  a  pit-shaft  for  a  bowk  to  be  lowered  dov 
when  reaching  the  pit  top. 

3.    Comb.,  as  lony-uian,  -wheel. 

1880  Daily  .Vrov  6  Ocl  ,        ,, -5   blown  under  a 

lorr?  ~'/"'/  °'  2>  -'""•   r   '2  A  r:ii!»'ay 

Lorry,  Lorry  keet,  vars.  L^vm-Oh.,  LORIKEET. 
Lors    !,"jz  ,  ;'/;/.     A  vulgar  corruption  of  Lor.ii 
used  as  an  exclamation.     'Cf.  fan's  s.v.  LAW  in!.' 
i8foGEO.ELioT.V;//o«/7»MlI.  1708  : . :    -     I. 
1880  MR; 

x.ll.  i  IMI     '  5  •  J_  r 

^  Lorthew.  Obs.  Form?:  j  Larpeow.  -peaw 
-feu,  ->eau,  -paw,  2-3  larfew.  3  loifteau.  -«eu,' 
•tew,  -}>eaw.  [rc-pr.  OK.  »...•>// r,  :'..'->  teaching. 
LIJRE  rf.l  -Jj.'o-^'  slave  .  presumed  ea:lier  form  of 
Itirtmo  LABEW.]  A  teacher,  preceptor,  ii  strcctor 

c  ,,6o  llatton  Ccsf.  John  i.  ;•  Rabbi  bat  ys  ,ecwe8en  & 
Xe-reaht  laroeow  [(  i  .:,_  ^r^  .  cn^La:::'-  /,-'  ,-,-;  n-He 
[be  biscop)  godes  :  :  larbeawe  ise:  Ian  j-awecle 

[ °'KC-  ,CI«X>  7 '"•  •  -  Pe  ia-jerd  sainte  f. 

recheru     a  lxy> Prm:\f  I/reel 

105  in  6).  /;. .!//«.  :  08  J>e  mon  be  or,  his  y  ouhbe  yeome  leomeb 
wand  •  he  may  beon  on  elde  wenUche  lor^eu. 

Lorum       c.--j/"m  .     .AW.    Hist.      I'!,   lora 
,li>'Ja  .     [L.  iJrum  =  strap,  thong.]    =L/jEE.-;.^ 

In  mod.  Diets. 

Lory  ;<>-rP.  Forms:  -  lourey,  S  laurey, 
lowry.  8-9  loory,  luri.  lury,  9  loeri.  lowrie. 
5-  lory.  [a.  Malay  ,_jj  /;7rf,  dial.  var.  of  ^.j 

»»rf,  whence  the  synonym  XOBY.  Cf.  F. 
lori  'liuffon  .]  A  name  applied  to  a  number  of 
parrot-like  birds  of  brilliant  plumage,  chiefly 
bristle-tongued  and  belonging  to  the  family  Lorii- 
nx,  found  in  South-eastern  Asia,  the  Asiatic  Archi 
pelago,  and  Australia.  In  Caj«  Colony  and  Xatal 
applied  to  a  touiaco,  Tiiracus  albicristaha. 

1691  Land.  Gaz.  No.  281 1  4  An  East-India  Lourev,  Para- 
quits,  and  several  other  outlandish  Birds.  1704  tr  \iex- 
hofs  }'oy.  E.-htdies  in  Churchill  s  Vn.  II.  ,57  The  Lory 
Kird  is  a  Bird  as  big  as  a  Parrot,  but  ofa  much' finer  Colour 
,731  AteiN  \at.  Hist.  Birds  I.  ,3  The  Laurev.  ,75, 
G.  EDWARDS  .\'at.  Hist.  Birds  IV.  J73  The  Long-tailed 
Scarlet  Lory- . .  It  differs  principally  from  the  three  last 
foregoing  Lories,  in  being  smaller.  Ibid.  i74  The  Lory. 
Parakeet.  1779  FORREST  I'cyr.  .V.  Guinea  112  From  Saba 
and  Sao  are  brought  large  red  loories,  also  black  ones. 
1800  Asiat.  Ann.  Keg.,  Misc.  Tracts  20=  2  The  most 
remarkable  birds  to  be  seen  in  Amboyna  are  luries.  1810 
SOUTHEV  Kehania  x.  xix,  Twas  Camdeo  riding  on  his  lory, 
'Twas  the  immortal  Youth  of  Love,  ,81*  ANNE  PLI'MPTEE 
Lichlenstein  s  S.  Africa  I.  155  The  cuiulus  fcrsa,  a  beauti 
ful  bird,  called  by  the  colonists  loeri  or  luri.  1850  CLUTTER- 
Bt'CK  Port  Phillif  iii.  40  The  King  Parrot  is  the  most 
beautiful,  and  that  called  the  Lowrie  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
docile.  1859  H.  KINGSLEV  G.  Hanityn  xviit  (1894)  147 
Flaming  lones . .  fly  whistling . .  through  the  gloomy  forest, 

Lory,  Loryel :  see  LOBIS,  LAI-BEL. 
Lorymer,  obs.  form  of  LARMIER. 

(T  1490  BOTOXEE  /tin.  (1778)  269  A  resaunt  lorymer.  1850 
PARKER  Gloss.  Archil.,  Larmier,  Lorrmer,  the  corona. 
1877  F.  G.  LtE  Gloss.  Litxrg.  Terms,  'Lorymer . .  i.  The 
eave  of  a  house.  2.  The  slanting  brow  or  coping  ofa  wait 
serving  to  throw  off  the  rain.  This  term  is  not  unfreqoently 
found  in  churchwardens'  accounts. 

Los,  obs.  f.  LOSE,  Loss ;  and  see  Lo  int. 

Losable,  loseatjle  'l«-zabT,  a.  Also  7 
loosable.  [f.  LOSE  v.1  +  -ABLE.]  Capable  of 
being  lost. 

1611  COTCR.,  Perdatle,  loosable  :  fit,  or  likelie,  to  be  lost. 
1647  TRAPP  Marro-Ji  Gd.  Auth.  in  Comm.  Ef.  683  Grace 
in  itself  is  losable.  1658  BAXTER  Soring  Fastk  vi.  49  There 
are  many  common  gifts  in  man  that  are  no  more  loseable 
then  saving  Grace.  1674  BOYLE  Tracts,  Positr-ce  \at.  Cold 
vii.  49,  I  heard  him  make  inquiry,  .  .Whether  the  frigorinck 
faculty  of  these  Corpuscles  be  loosable  or  not  ?  ,877  T.  A. 
TROLLOPE  Life  Pius  IX,  IF.  HI.  v.  45  Those  who  might  be 
supposed  losable  by  it,  are  lost  already. 

Hence  Lo'sableness. 

1658  BAXTER  Saving  Faith  vi.  49,  I  do  not  think  . .  that 
the  loosing  of  one,  and  not  loosening,  or  not  loosableness, 
of  the  other,  will  prove  a  specifick  difference. 


-  these  French  losards. 

Ix>sce,  Loscion,  obs.  ff..  Loss.  L-JTK..V. 

-  Lose,  -  ;.]     L    ..      FV.nnj  :   !-s    (9  an';      los 

4   loot      4  -5  loe«.  loose.  4  6  loo.,  lose,  .! 

loias,  (;  loce,  Sc.  loyse,  6  Sf.  lose,  loys  .  =-6 

loss  ,e,  Sc.  lois.     [a.  OF.  los.  lo-.  loos  :-L  lm<df< 

pL  of  laus  praise.]     Praise;  renown,  fame      Als^ 

I  1  neutral  sei.se,  (good  or  bad;  reputation;  ofras. 

II  lame.     Out  of  lost  :  to  one's  dispraise 


;".r°l?'  'J  r  >>ene  l°  h'm  drou'     a  'J00  C'Mrifr    '• 

»  ^s  doom  [of  Solomon's]  fer  sprong  be  lo:*.     ,3<o  -  ,~r  '•' 
".Hocnies   bet  ..dob  manie  penonces  an  guode  i 
palhche  nor  be  los  of  be  wordle.     ,387-8  T.  USK  7/.  t 
.n  (SkeatU    179  -i  e>ynge  me  name  of  badde  loos.     1390 
^OWER  Cm/ I.  3;I  A  Due  ..Which  was  a  w-.rt:.: 

flier^g^an^d  L^^r^J^ 'r 
c.  Hour  ,/Curteift  234   Lest  out  of  lose  any  wwd 
-^ike  it  seme  lame,     c  ,440  Prrmf. 
>r  bad  name,  infantia..    MS6  Sll  G.  HAVF 
'"'"-',   -,1    ->    :-:  H=  °M  Miht  his  dedis  of  honour 
it  far  his  awin  los.     c  1460  Tr.,-nelfr  .Vr" 

!«i^0|ia<ae ,  ^ghtes  of  good  lost    I5'.3  i;'";:'-' 

1589  PVTTEXH..V  Eng.  Paesie  in.  xix.  (Arb.  244'  Thai "thv 
ne  may  nener  eye.     ,596  =:rsir  -,  /    n   v,   x:; 

-.-!•     - 

•" 

1086    '••''  •      •-          -  '      [f.  J     -I  f.l]     An  in 
stance  of  losing    :.  • 

1884    ''hts'r    1  o    l     '"-       V 

'--      - 
'- 

Lose  .''2  .  z.  rornr:~:  i  losian.  2-^losie  n 
;  Sc.  loyse.  z-6  losse,  Sf.  lois's,  s!  Sf.  6-  loss.' 
;  -8  loose,  C:  Sf.  los.  loce,  loose.  -  loee  i- 
lose.  />a.  /.  i  losode.  -ade.  1-3  -ede.  4  Sf.  losit, 
4-0  lost«.  Se.  lossit.  -yt.  0  Sf.  loissit,  loussit 
:  loosed,  losed. .  3-  lost.  fa.  fifit.  i  5e  losod' 
-ad.  3  ilosed.  -et.  3-5  ilost.  4  losed  4-;  i- 
ylost  e.  4-0  loste,  ;.SV.  losit,  .yt,  ;-6  loissit' 
lossit.  -yt.  r,  loist.  loseit.  -  loissecT.  ?,-  lost 
l°E- /"-'«".  '•  .'  I  --.  nsed  n:n;os:  exclusively 
7«/r.  ser.se  I ' :  sometimes  with  ::  i .--.: 
as  me  losode  6i't  =  l  lost  it.  The  transitive  use,' 
which  occurs  twice  in  OXorthumbrian  and  appears 
in  general  use  early  in  ijth  c.,  seem?  to  have  arisen 
partly  from  interchange  of  function  between  the 
indirect  obj.  and  the  subj.  where  these  \vere  not  cis- 
tinguishable  by  case-form  ;cf.  LIKF  r.,  LOATHE  r.  , 
:.  -.  r.rtly  from  the  perfect  conjcgite":  with  ;;  OE. 
hit  is  iflfsoJ=il  is  lost;,  which  admits  of  being 
apprehended  as  passive.  The  later  sense-ceve!'  T- 
ment  of  the  vb.  has  been  influenced  by  the  cogr;;"'e 
LEESE  p.,  with  which  it  became  synonymous,  and 
which  it  in  the  end  superseded. 

The  regular  mod.  Eng.  pronunciation  repr.  OE. 
losian  would  be  'Ifrz  ;  the  standard  Erg.  pronun- 
iation  l«z)  seems  to  be  due  to  association  with 
LCK.SE  r..  which  in  some  contexts  'e.g.  to  loose 
hold]  closely  approaches  this  vb.  in  meaning. 
Many  dialects  have  the  phonetic  form  normally 
descending  from  the  OE.  vb.  The  Sc.  form  loss 
is  prob.  evolved  from  the  pa.  t  and  pa.  pple.  lost] 

1 1.  intr.  To  perish  ;  also,  to  be  lost  or  missing. 
c  888  K  .€LrRED  Boc:h.  xxxi.  {  2  Swa  swa  seo  beo  sceal 

losian  bon  heo  hwzt  irringa  sti-:go.  1:897  —  Gregory's  Peat 
xxx.  205  Dztie  nu  foraldod  is  Szt  is  fomeah  losad.  a  ,175 
Colt.  Horn.  245  Korban  be  ic  imete  mi  sceap  be  me  losede. 
c  llTSLanib.  Hem.  117  penne  Iosia5  fele  saulen.  13..  E.  E. 
Allit.  P.  A.  907  per  lyuez  lyste  may  neuer  lose. 

1 2.  trans.  To  destroy,  rnin.  bring  to  destruction 
or  perdition ;  to  be  the  ruin  of.   Obs. 

cyy>  LixdisJ.  Gasf.  Luke  xrii.  27  And  raom  fzt  flod 
&  losade  rrl  spflde  alle.  ,3..  E.  E.  AUit.  P.  B  ooo 
Alle  be  londe  with  bise  lecei  we  losen  at-onez.  c  slto 
WKUP  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  4oJ>e  kyng  ..  sent  his  ostis  ind 
loste  bese  mansleeris.  c  1440  Jacob's  ll'eil  iii  23  pon  schalt 
haue  als  manye  peynes  as  bou  hast  loste  soules  !  lA  CAX- 
TOS  G.  df  la  Tour  Ixxxiv.  G  viij,  The  fj-re  sprang  oote 
and  loste  his  hand.  1538  BALE  God's  Promises  IL  (1744)  ,, 
Lose  hym  not  yet,  Lorde,  though  he  hath  depely  sworved. 
i»i  SYLVESTEK  Du  Bartas  i.  iii.  845  Lest  heat,  wet,  wind, 
should  roste,  or  rot,  or  lose  it,  r6»>  SHAKS.  Htua.  tit  ii. 
205  \V  hat  to  oar  selues  in  passion  we  propose.  The  pacgrpn 
ending,  doth  the  purpose  lote.  >6a8  tr.  Mathicu's  Powr- 
JvU  rarorite  ,22  marg..  We  ought  not  proudly  to  despise 
prodegies,  this  neglect  lost  Alexander. 
b.  To  rnin  in  estimation,  rare. 

rSoj  SHAKS.  Lear  i.  i.  236  Such  a  tongue,  That  I  am  glad 
F  haue  not,  though  not  to  hane  it,  Hath  lost  me  in  your 
Gfang.  1677  SEDtEv  Ant.  f  C/.  v.  i.  Wks,  (1766)  ,o,  Twas 
I  that  lost  you  in  each  Roman  mind.  i8S>  J  C  MORJSON 
.Vo-a-.'layw  His  want  of  aspiration .. has  lost  him  in  the 
opinion  of  many  readers. 

C.  pass.  To  be  brought  to  destruction,  rnin,  or 
miser)-;   to  perish;  to  be  killed;   in  a  spiritual 
sense   of  the  soul),  to  be  damned.     Of  a  ship,  its  ' 
crew,  passengers,  or  cargo  :  To  perish  at  sea. 
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LOSE. 


[6-897:  see  i.]  (11310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xxxvi.  99 
Ichabbe  be  losed  mony  a  day.  c  1366  CHAUCER  A.  B.  C. 
152,  I  am  wounded . .pat  j  am  lost  almost.  c\yj$Cnr$or  M. 
60^6  (Fairf.)  Dede  &  loste  was  al  ^aire  fe.  c  1397  CHAUCER 
Lack  Stedf.  7  Al  is  loste  for  lac  of  stedfastnesse.  c  1470 
HKNRY  Wallace  v.  507,  I  trow  nocht  jelt  at  Wallace  losyt 
be  :  Our  clerkys  sayis,  he  sail  ger  many  de.  a  1533  L/D- 
BERNF.RS  Hiton  xxi.  63  Yf  ye  speke  to  hym  ye  are  lost  for 
euer.  a  1533  —  Gold.  Bk.  Af.  Anrel.  (1546)  E  vii  b,  To  play 
at  the  tallies  and  dice  with  suche  as  be  lost  and  naught. 
1604  E.  G[RIMSTONF.J  D'Awstds  Hist.  Indies  v.  i.  332  By 
this  meanes  God  is  dishonoured,  and  man  lost  in  all  parts 
by  idolatry.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  i.  L  52  All  lost,  to  prayers, 
to  prayers,  all  lost.  1713  ADDISON  Cato  iv.  i.  46  The 
Woman  that  Deliberates  is  lost.  1781  COWPER  Truth  479 
And  is  the  soul  indeed  so  lost !  1798  Monthly  Mag.  VI. 
437  (Scotticisms)  Poor  man,  he  was  lost  in  the  river; 
drowned.  1817  SELWYN  Law  Nisi  Prins  led.  41 II.  921  The 
property  insured  was  lost.  1861  J.  A.  ALEXANDER  Gfl$p. 
Jesus  Christ  xiii.  182  You  are  not  in  danger  of  perdition, 
but  are  lost  already.  1885  Law  Times  Re  f.  LIII.6o/2  The 
vessel  . .  sank  in  a  short  time,  all  hands  being  lost. 

3.  To  incur  the  privation  of  (something  that  one 
possesses  or  has  control  of) ;  to  part  with  through 
negligence  or  misadventure  ;  to  be  deprived  of. 

a.  with  obj.  a  material  or  immaterial  possession, 
lands,  goods,  a  right,  quality,  etc.     f  occas.  with 
away,  up,  (?  U.  S.  rare}  out. 

£•1205  LAY.  29159  pus  losede  Bruttes  al  pas  kine-lpndes. 
£1330  R.  BRUNXE  Chron.  iiSio)  272  pou  losis  }>\  dignite. 
1427  Waterf.  Arch,  in  loth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App. 
v.  295  The  accusere  shal  losse  his  fraunches  forever,  a  1470 
GREGORY  in  Hist.  Coll.  Lond.  Cit.  (Camden)  189  That  same 
yere  was  the  most  pa[r]te  of  Normandy  y-loste.  14.. 
Childe  of  Bristowe  402  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  125  Thu  has 
played  atte  dice, . .  and  lost  up,  sone,  that  thu  had.  c  1530 
LD.  BERNERS  Arth.  Lyt.  Bryt.  (1814)  6  He  lost  away  and 
wasted,  .his  londes  and  goodes.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  \\.  66 
In  all,  the  Christians  looked  but  eleuen  GalHes.  1779  COWPER 
Yearly  Distress  55  One  talks  . .  of  pigs  that  he  has  lost  By 
maggots  at  the  tail.  1869  H.  BUSHNELL  New  Life  viii.  no 
The  child  brought  up  a  thief  gets  an  infinite  power  of 
cunning  . .  and  loses  out  just  as  much  in  the  power  of  true 
perception.  1878  S.  WALHOLF  Hist.  Eng.  II.  458  Sir  Joseph 
Yorke  told  him  that  he  would  lose  his  place  if  he  did  not  keep 
his  temper. 

b.  with  obj.  a  limb,  a  faculty,  one's  life,  etc. 
To  lose  one's  head',  see  HEAD^.  51.     To  lose  heart:  to 

become  discouraged.  To  lose  one's  heart:  to  fall  in  love, 
t  To  lose  one's  breath:  to  die.  To  lose  one's  legs  ^slangi: 
to  get  drunk. 

c  1205  LAV.  25918  Hire  lif  heo  losede  sone.  13..  E.  E. 
Allit.  P.  B.  586  If  he  has  losed  the  ly.sten.  1432-50  tr. 
Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  315  Makynge  a  statute  that  whosoever 
toke  a  beste  |»er  scholde  lose  oon  eie.  1470-85  MALORY 
Arthur  iv.  ix.  130  Syr  Arthur  lost  so  moche  blood  that 
it  was  merueille  he  stode  on  his  feet.  15 ..  in  Lett.  Roy. 
%  lllnstr.  Ladies  (1846)  II.  4  She  was  like  to  have  lost 
her  mind.  1530  PALSGR.  429/2,  I  am  spechelesse,  as  a 
sycke  body  is  that  hath  lost  the  use  of  his  speche.  1596 

B.  GRIFFIN  Fidessa  vi,Oh  better  were  I  loo-^e  ten  thousand 
breaths,  Than  euer   liue  in  such  vnseene  disgrace.      1597 
BACON   Cottiers    Gd.   fy    Emit  (Arb.)    152   As   to  a   mono- 
culos  it  is  more  to  loose  one  eye,  then  to  a  man  that  hath 
two  eyes.      1633   FORD  Broken  H.  in.  v,  *Tis  long  agone 
since  first  I  lost  my  heart.    1671  MILTON  Samson  914  Though 
sight  be  lost,  Life  yet  hath  many  solaces.     1711  ADDISON 
Spect.  No.  60  f  4  In  a  little  Time  after  he  lost  his  Senses. 
1744  OZELL  tr.  Brantome's  Sp.  Rhodomontades  186  As  soon 
as  They  were  dead,  every  OTIC  lost  Heart,  having  lost  their 
Chief  Supports.      1749  LAVINGTON   Enthus.  Methodists  <y 
Papists  n.  vi.  (1752)  46  A  religious  Nun,  devoted  to  St. 
Xavier,  famed  for  Skill  in  Music  and  a  fine  Voice,  had  her 
Voice  lost  by  a  Hoarsness  for  ten  Years.    1770  Gentl.  Mug. 
XL.  560  To  express  the  Condition  of  an  Honest  Fellow  and 
no  Flincher  under  the  Effects  of  Good  Fellowship,  he  is  said 
to.. [have]  Lost  his  legs.     1804  G.  ROSE  Diaries  (1860)  II. 
193  She  ..  rode  to  Southampton,  where  she  lost  some  blood. 
1842  TENNVSON  Edw.  Gray  3  And  have  you  lost  your  heart  ? 
.  .And  are  you  married  yet?     1852  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's 

C.  xxviL  253  She  acquired  an  influence  over  the  mind  of 
the  destitute  child  that  she  never  lost, 

c.  With  obj.  a  person  :  To  be  deprived  of  (a 
relative,  friend,  servant,  etc.)  by  death,  by  local 
separation,   or   by  severance  of  the  relationship. 
Also,  in  somewhat  specific  sense,  of  a  commander, 
an  army  :  To  suffer  loss  of  (men)  by  death,  cap 
ture,  wounds,  etc.     Of  a  medical  man  :  To  fail  to 
preserve  the  life  of  (a  patient). 

c  1205  LAV.  5704  Heo  loseden  monie  busend  godere  mon- 
nen.  4:1386  CHAUCER  h'nt.'s  T.  78  We  losten  alle  oure 
housbondes  at  that  toun.  c  1460  Tmuneley  Afyst.  v.  48 
Why  shuld  I  apon  a  day  loyse  both  my  sonnes?  1530 
PALSGR.  749/2  The  folysshe  gyrle  toke  on  for  thought  as  if 
she  had  loste  her  father  she  coulde  have  done  no  more. 
1722  DK  FOE  Moll  Flan 7*^(1840)  117  The  apprehensions 
of  losing  such  a  friend.  1780  Westm.  Mag.  VIII.  249  The 
Resolution  had  the  good  luck  to  come  up  with  the  Prothce 
..and  took  her  without  losing  a  man.  1842  BROWNING 
Waring  \.  iv,  How  much  I  loved  him,  I  find  out  now  I've 
lost  him.  1847  TKNNVSON  Princess  i.  256  When  we  came 
where  lies  the  child  We  lost  in  other  years.  1880  WHEMLICH 
Short  Hist.  India  604  The  English  had  lost  more  than  2,400 
officers  and  men.  1882  S.  WELLS  Ovar.  fy  Uterine  Tumours 
185  He  [McDowell]  lost  only  the  last  of  his  first  five  cases 
of  ovariotomy.  1883  HOWELLS  Woman's  Reason  II.  xx. 
176  She  had  lost  her  father,  who  died  very  suddenly  a  few 
days  after  he  sailed.  1895  GEORGE  Battles  Eng.  Hist.  208 
While  Wellington  lost  about  1300  men,  Massena  lost  con 
siderably  over  three  times  that  number. 

d.  To  fail  to  maintain  (a  position,  a  state  of 
mind  or  body),  e.g.  to  lose  patience^  one's  temper, 
to   lose  caste,  hold>    ones  balance,  etc.      To   lose 
ground;  to  fail  to  keep  one's  position  ;  esp.yT^-.  to 
decline  in  reputation,  favour,  health,  etc. 


[1436:  see  GROUND  sl>.  n.J  1470-85  MALORV  Arthur  iv. 
ix.  131  But  alweyes  he  helde  vp  his  shelde  and  lost  no 
ground  nor  bated  no  chere.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  I.  (1590) 
27  At  length,  the  left  winge  of  the  Arcadians  began  to  loose 
ground.  1622  MABBK  tr.  Alcinans  Guzman  d  Alf.  n.  53 
How  had  they  almost  made  me  to  lose  my  patience,  and 
my  judgement  !  1640  tr.  I'crderes  Rom.  of  Rom.  I.  xvi. 
63  They  brake  their  staves  bravely,  without  losing  their 
>nddlfs.  1667  MILTON  /*.  L.  vi.  838  They  astonisht  all 
resistance  lost,  All  courage.  1712  W.  ROGERS  Voy.  291 
A  Current  selling  to  Leeward,  we  rather  lost  than  got 
ground.  1775  JOHNSON  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thrale  13  June,  Bos- 
well  is  a  favourite  but  he  has  lost  ground  since  I  told  them 
that  he  is  married.  1782  PRIESTLEY  Corrupt.  Chr.  I.  iv. 
379  Those  suspicions  were  not  likely  to  lose  ground.  1844 
DICKENS  Mart.  Chnz.  xi,  Chuffey  boggled  over  his  plate 
so  long,  that  Mr.  Jonas,  losing  patience,  took  it  from  him 
at  last.  1877  SPURGEON  Serin,  XXIII.  320  He  has  lost 
caste  and  lost  all  ground  of  glorying. 

e.  occas.  To  cease  to  have,  to  get  rid  of  (some 
thing  undesirable,  e.g.  an  ailment). 

1667  MILTON  P.  L,  n.  607  To  loose  In  sweet  forgetfulness 
all  pain  and  woe.  1677  LADY  CHAWORTH  in  12^/1  Rep.  Hist. 
JtfSSm  Comm.  App.  v.  42  The  Dutchesse  hath  had  an  ague 
in  her  lyeing  inne  but  hath  soone  lost  it.  1742  W.  COLLINS 
Hassan  83  O  !  let  me  teach  my  heart  to  lose  its  fears.  1859 
MRS.  TREVELVAN  Let.  in  Trevelyan  Life  Macanlay  (1876) 
II.  xv.  477  Never,  as  long  as  I  live,  can  I  lose  the  sense  of 
misery  that  I  ever  left  him  after  Christmas  day.  Mod.  I  have 
not  yet  lost  my  rheumatism. 

f.  Of  a  thing  :  To  be  deprived  of  or  part  with 
(a  portion  of  itself,  a  quality,  or  appurtenance). 

c  1330  R.  BRUXNE  Chron.  (1810)  221  pe  day  lost  his  coloure, 
&  mirk  was  as  )*e  nyght.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Frankl.  T.  288 
Til  that  the  brighte  sonne  loste  his  hewe.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry 
W.  v.  v.  239  This  deceit  looses  the  name  of  craft.  1619 
MILTON  Hymn  Nativity  99  The  Air  such  pleasure  loth  to 
lose,  With  thousand  echo's  still  prolongs  each  heav'nly  close. 
1784  COWPER  Task  \.  648  And  have  thy  joys  Lost  nothing 
by  comparison  with  ours?  1881  LE  COSTK  Sight  51  When. . 
the  hypermetropic  eye  loses  its  power  of  adjustment.  1894 
HALL  CAIXE  Manxman  iv.  x.  233  Her  household  duties  had 
lost  their  interest. 

f  g.  with  cognate  obj.,  to  lose  a  loss.  Also,  to 
lose  (  =  incur)  a  fine.  Obs. 

1498  Old  City  Ace.  Bk.  m  ArchseoL  Jrnl.  XLIII,  Item  for 
a  fyne  lost  by  John  Stone,  .xxi/.  1525  LD.  BERSERS  frotss. 
II.  xxxvii.  109  The  countrey  of  Bierne  this  hundred  yere 
neuer  loste  suche  a  losse.  a  1541  WYATT  in  Totiefs  Misc. 
(Arb.)  87  Graunt  them  good  Lord, ..  To  freate  inward,  for 
losyng  such  a  losse.  1614  S.  WARD  Let.  in  Ussher's  Lett. 
(1686)  33  We  have  lost  ..  a  great  loss  by  Mr.  Casaubon's 
untimely  decease. 

t  h.  with  inf. :  To  be  deprived  of  the  power  or 
opportunity  (of  doing  something).  Obs. 

1616  B.  JONSON  Forest^  Ep.  Lady  A « bigny  4  What  th' 
haue  lost  t' expect,  they  dare  deride.  1671  MILTON  P.  R. 
i.  378  Though  I  have  lost  . .  To  be  belov'd  of  God,  I  have 
not  lost  To  love. 

i.  The  passive  is  often  used  without  any  reference 
to  a  determinate  person  or  thing  as  '  losing ' ;  e.  g. 
(of  an  art,  etc.)  to  cease  to  be  known  or  practised  ; 
(of  a  quality,  etc.)  to  cease  to  be  present.  Cf. 
LOST  ppl.  a. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xn.  429  This  God-like  act  Annuls  thy 
doom,  the  death  thou  shouldst  have  dy'd,  In  sin  for  ever 
lost  from  life.  1670  RAY  Prov.  117  It's  not  lost  that  comes 
at  last.  All  is  not  lost  that  is  in  danger.  1700  DRVDEN 
Fables  Pref.  (Globe)  505  The  name  of  its  author  being  wholly 
lost.  1722  QUINCV  Lex.  Physico~Med.  (ed.  2)  264/1  In  all 
Percussions  the  Stroke  is  proportional  to  the  Force  lost. 
1779-81  JOHNSON  L.  P.,  Cow  ley,  If  what  he  thinks  be  true, 
that  his  numbers  are  unmusical  only  when  they  are  ill-read, 
the  art  of  reading  them  is  at  present  lost.  1842  TENNVSON 
Morte  Arth.  90  Surely  a  precious  thing.. Should  thus  be  lost 
for  ever  from  the  earth.  1870  M.  ARNOLD  St.  Paul  <y  Pro 
testantism  I'IQOO)  69  From  which  (chapters]  Paul's  whole 
theology,  if  all  his  other  writings  were  lost,  might  be  recon 
structed.  1897  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  IV.  818  The  quality 
of  the  voice  may  be  unaltered  or  completely  lost. 

4.  absol.  or  intr.  To  suffer  loss;  to  cease  to 
possess  something  ;  to  be  deprived  of  or  part  with 
some  of  his  or  its  possessions,  attributes,  or  quali 
ties;  to  become  deteriorated  or  incur  disadvantage. 

£-1230  Halt  Meid.  41  Ha  beon  eauer  feard  for  to  losen 
[elsewhere,  and  here  in  MS.  Bodl.  leosen].  £1470  HENRY 
Wallace  iv.  336  Now  want,  now  has;  now  loss,  now  can 
wyn.  1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  Induct,  u.  101  Thou  shall 
not  loose  by  it.  1611  BIBLE  Keel.  iii.  6  A  time  to  get,  and 
a  time  to  lose.  1643  BURROUGHES  Kxp.  Hosea  iv.  (1652)  75 
There  is  nothing  lost  in  being  willing  to  lose  for  God.  1697 
DRVDEN  Ded.  sEneis  Ess.  (ed.  Ker)  II.  229  Thus,  by  gain 
ing  abroad,  he  lost  at  home.  1838  MACAULAV  Temple  Ess. 
(1887)  440  He  never  put  himself  prominently  before  the 
public  eye,  except  at  conjunctures  when  he  was  almost 
certain  to  gain  and  could  not  possibly  lose.  1850  TENNYSON 
In  Mem.  xxvii,  'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost  Than 
never  to  have  loved  at  all.  1895  GEORGE  Battles  Eng. 
Hist.  313  Fortunately  the  Sikhs  had  lost  so  severely  that  no 
evil  consequences  followed.  1898  Folk-Lore  Sept.  198  The 
other  was  undertaken  by  a  publisher,  who  lost  on  it.  Mod. 
Both  armies  lost  heavily. 

b.  Of  an  immaterial  thing  :  To  be  deprived  of 
its  power  or  force,  rare. 

1794  MRS.  Piozzi  Synon.  II.  56  Our  authors  plunder 
French  comedies  in  vain  ;  the  humour  loses  and  evaporates. 
1900  R.  J.  DRUMMOND  Rclat.Apost.  Teach.  L  33  The  words 
are  only  understood  in  their  setting.  They  lose  immensely 
when  isolated. 

t  c.  Const,  of,  with  partitive  sense.  Obs. 

1642  FULLER  Holy  fy  Prof.  St.  in.  v.  163  Gold  alwayes 
worn  in  the  same  purse  with  silver  loses  both  of  the  colour 
and  weight.  1753  A.  MURPHY  Gray's  Inn  Jrnl.  No.  33 
These  Allurements  soon  began  to  lose  of  their  Influence. 
1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  (1831)  I.  86  Hawkins  told  him  it 


would  lose  of  its  beauty  if  it  were  so  published.  1802  BED- 
DOES  Hygeia  v.  54  Every  muscle,  steeped  in  a  heated 
medium,  loses  of  its  contractility. 

5.  To  become, permanently  or  temporaiily,  unable 
to  find  in  one's  own  possession  or  custody  ;  to  cease 
to  know  the  whereabouts  of  (a  portable  object,  an 
animal,  etc.)  because  it  has  strayed  or  gone  un 
awares  from  one's  possession,  or  has  simply  been 
mislaid. 

t  950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Luke  xv.  4  jif  forloniS  vel  losaS  enne 
of  Seem.  1382  WVCLIF  Luke  xv.  4  What  man  of  ;ou  that 
hath  an  hundrid  scheep,  and  if  he  hath  lost  oon  of  hem 
[etc.],  c  1422  HOCCLEVE  Jtiitnthas  318  Y  haue  a  fere., 
thow  wpldest  it  leese,  As  thow  lo>tist  my  rynij.  1567  Gttde 
<V  God  lie  Bait.  >S.  T.  S.)  37  My  Sone  was  lo>te,  ami  nuw  i> 
found.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  \\.  \.  23  Like  a  Schoole-boy 
that  had  lost  his  A.  B.  C.  1655  tr.  Com.  Hist.  Francicu  vii. 
12  We  demanded  if  they  had  not  taken  up  a  hawk  which 
we  had  lost.  1718  PRIOR  Dme  8  Venus  wept  the  sad 
disaster  Of  having  lost  her  favourite  dove.  1743  HULKELEV 

&  CUMMINS  I'oy.  S.  Seas  no  She  told  me  Mr    B n  had 

lost  his  Hat.  1847  TENNYSON  Princess  iv.  179  Since  her 
horse  was  lost  I  left  her  mine.  1871  MORLEY  l''0{taire(i§%(>) 
5  Humanity  had  lost  its  title-deeds  and  he  had  recovered 
them. 

b.  To  fail  to  keep  in  sight.     Also,  to  lose  sighf 
of  (lit.  and  fig.) :  see  SIGHT.     Also  occas. t  to  cease 
to  hear  (poet.} ;    fto  fail  to  follow  (a  person)  in 
argument  (pbs.  or  arch.}. 

1587  IASES  in  Hakluyt  I'oy.  (1600)  III.  in  The  Master.. 
wa->  afrayd  his  men  would  shape  some  contrary  course  while 
he  was  asleepe,  and  so  he  -should  lose  vs.  a  1592  H.  SMITH 
Sertjt.  (1637!  349  This  is  our  life  while  we  enjoy  it,  we  lose  it 
like  the  Sunne  which  flies  swifter  than  an  arrow,  and  yet 
no  man  perceives  that  it  moves.  1628  DIGBV  I'oy.  Mcdii. 
(1868)  3  If  wee  should  chance  at  any  time  to  loose  each 
other,  vpon  sight  againe  [etc.J.  1634  SIR'!'.  HERBERT  Trav. 
n  Wee  once  more  got  sight  of  the  Carracke,  and  lost  her 
for  euer,  in  two  houres  after.  1640  SHIRLEY  Constant  Maid 
iv.  F2b,  I  cannot  see  i'  th'  darke  with  spectacles,  And 
mine  owne  eyes  ha'  lost  him  o'  thesuddaine.  1725  Wodrow 
Corr.  11843)  HI-  J73i  1  thought,  upon  infinity,  he  was  running 
into  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  notion  of  infinite  space  being  the 
divine  sensoiium,.  .but,  indeed,  many  times  1  lost  him.  1833 
TENNYSON  Dream  Fair  IVom.  245  Lo>ing  her  carol  I  stood 
pensively. 

c.  To  draw  away  from,  be  no  longer  near  or 
among;  to  leave  hopelessly  behind  in  a  race. 

1704  POPE  A  ntumn  60  Here  where  the  mountains  less'ning 
as  they  rise  Lose  the  low  vales,  and  steal  into  the  skies. 
1748  Ansotfs  I'oy.  \\.  v.  180  We  did  not  lose  them  [flying- 
fish)  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  till  we  approached  the  southern 
tropic.  1886  SIR  K.  H.  DOYLE  Remin.  63  Where  his  great 
stride  and  iron  legs  would  have  enabltd  him,  in  the  lan- 
guaye  of  the  turf,  to  lose  his  antagonist. 

t  d.  To  fail  to  retain  in  the  mind  or  memory ; 
lo  forget.  Also  said  of  the  mind  or  memory.  To 
lose  it  that  .  . :  to  forget  that.  Obs. 

1530  PALSCR.  556/1,  I  forget,  I  have  loste  a  thynge  out  of 
remembraunce.  1590  SHAKS.  A  fids.  A",  i.  i.  114  Being  ouer- 
full  of  selfe-aflfaires,  My  minde  did  lose  it.  1592  —  /  'en.  fy 
Ad.  408  The  lesson  is  but  plaine,  And  once  made  perfect, 
neuer  lost  againe.  16x2  DEKKEK  If  it  be  not  good  Wks.  1873 
III.  299  My  memorie  had  quite  lost  you.  1613  SHAKS.,  etc. 
Hen.  I'll/,  n.  i.  57  Heare  what  I  say,  and  then  goe  home 
and  lose  me.  16. .  MILTON  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  16  That  Israels  name 
for  ever  may  Be  lost  in  memory.  1703  KOWE  Fair  Pi-nit. 
v.  i,  Here  let  Remembrance  lose  our  past  Misfortunes. 
1712  S.  SEW  ALL  Diary  n  Apr.,  Had  quite  lost  it  that  the 
Meeting  was  at  Mr.  Stoddard's.  [1870  M.  AKNOLD  St.  Paul 
fy  Protestantism  (1900)  148  Who  can  ever  lose  out  of  his 
memory  the  roll  and  march  of  those  magnificent  words  of 
prophecy?] 

e.  To  cease  to  follow  (the  right  track) ;  also,  to 
cease  to  find  (traces  of  a  person,  etc.).  Chiefly  in 
to  lose  ones  way  (lit.  and  tig.),  t  Of  a  river  :  To 
diverge  from  vits  channel). 

1530  PALSGR.  771/1,  I  wander.as  one  dothe  that  hath  loste 
his  waye.  1582  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castanheda's  Cong.  £. 
Ind.  i.  viii.  20  They  had  willingly  lost  their  course.  1615 
G.  SANDYS  Trav.  n.  94  Nor  is  it  a  thing  extraordinary  for 
riuers  to  lose  their  channels.  1709  PRIOR  Chloe  Hunting 
3  She  lost  her  way,  And  thro'  the  Woods  uncertain  chanc'd 
to  stray.  1849  HACAVLAY  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  373  Pepys  and 
his  wife,  travelling  in  their  own  coach,  lost  their  way  be 
tween  Newbury  and  Reading.  1893  Font.  Herald  132/1 
After  she  had  walked  a  little  farther,  she  lost  trail  altogether, 
f  f.  To  allow  to  escape  from  one's  power  or 
influence.  Obs. 

a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  (1724)  I.  378  Instead  of  prevail 
ing  on  the  Prince,  he  lost  him  so  entirely,  that  all  his  en 
deavours  afterwards  could  never  beget  any  confidence  in 
him. 

g.  To  let  slip  one's  knowledge  of  (a  language). 

1718  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Lady  Rich  16  Mar., 
I  am  in  great  danger  of  losing  my  English. 

6.  To  spend  unprofitably  or  in  vain;  to  waste, 
get  no  return  or  result  for  (one's  labour  or  efforts) ; 
to  let  slip  (opportunities)  without  using  them  to 
good  purpose ;  to  waste  (time). 

111340  HAMI-OLE  Psalter  xxvi.  20  Suftre  that  thou  suflirs 
for  god  and  of  god,  for  wa  is  bairn  Jrat  losis  suffrynge.  c  1374 
CHAUCER  Troylns  \\.  1700  (17491  Lest  tyme  I  loste,  I  dar  nut 
with  yow  dele.  .1400  Rom.  Rose  5153  Fully  on  me  she 
lost  hir  lore,  c  1450  Merlin  6  And  so  shold  ye  loose 
youre  tyme.  1470  85  MALORY  Arthur  xvni.xvi.754  She  is 
not  the  fyrst  that  hath  loste  her  payn  vpon  yow.  1500-20 
DUNBAR  Poems  Ixvi.  13  The  leill  labour  lost,  and  leill 
seruice.  1581  PETTIE  Gnazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  i.  (1586)  26  Now 
to  loose  no  more  time  about  this  point,  I  saie  vnto  you,  yl 
[etc.].  1590  SI-ENSER  F.  O.  i.  iii.  24  But,  when  she  saw  her 
prayers  nought  prevaile  Shee  backe  retourned  with  some 
labour  lost.  1615  W.  LAWSON  Country  Honsew.  Card. 


LOSE. 

(1626)  12  All  your  labour  past  and  to  come  about  an  Orchard 
is  lost  vnlesse  you  fence  well.  1631  SANDERSON  Twelve 
Serin.  233  True  zeale  . .  will  not  loose  the  opportunity  of 
doing  what  it  ought,  for  waiting  till  others  beginne.  1634 
MILTON  CfHOatJl  III  is  lost  that  praise  That  is  addrest  to 
unattending  Ears.  1738  SWIFT  Pol.  Conrersat.  127  Fall  to, 
.  you  know  Halfan  Hour  is  soon  lost  at  Dinner  1770  FOOTF 
Lame  Lover  n.  Wks.  1799  II.  80  The  constables  will  be  here 


I&OOIHVI  fHStraHge Comf.  n.  vi.  55/1  A.   fellow  who  never 
lost  a  chance  of  making  himself  objectionable. 


b.   To  be  lost  on  or  upon  :  to  have  no  effect  upon, 
to  fail  to  influence. 

1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  iv.  i.  190  On  whom  my  paines  Humanely 
taken,  all,  all  lost,  quite  lost.  [1692  HURNET  Past.  Care  i.v 
in  Niceties  of  Style  are  lost  before  a  common  Auditory  J 
1697  DlVDBN  SEneid\\.  1059  Thir  Stratagems,  and  Tricks 
of  little  Hearts  Are  lost  on  me.  1833  HT.  MAKTINEAU 
Bmtt  Farm  xi.  131  Your  kindness  is  not  lost  U]>on  me. 
1844  DISRAELI  C«mnlb>  i.  iii.  I.  32  Nothing,  however,  was 
ever  lost  upon  Lord  Monmouth.  No  one  had  a  more 
retentive  memory,  or  a  more  observant  mind.  1900  J.  A.  H. 
MURRAY  Evolution  Eng.  Lexicogr.  6  The  real  humour  of 
the  situation.,  was.,  lost  upon  the  House  of  Commons. 

7.  To  fail  to  obtain  (something  one  might  have 
had)  :  ofcas.  const,  to.  Also,  to  fail  to  catch  (a 
train,  etc.).  f  To  lose  aim  •  to  miss  one's  mark. 

1387  TREVISA  Higdcn  (Rolls>  VI.  185  He  schal  lese  [.If.?,  y 
luse]  hevene  bat  wil  hem  take  awey.  1390  UOWEII  Can/. 
I.  153  Adam  for  Pride  loste  his  pris.  c  1460  Tinunelfy  Mytt 
in.  363  Wheder  I  lose  or  I  wyn  In  fayth,  thi  felowship. 
(11548  HALLCinm.,  Urn.  A'/ 141  b,  Meanyng  not  to  lose 
so  great  a  prey.  1603  SHAKS.  Meas.  far  M.  i.  iv.  78  Our 
doubts  are  traitors  And  makes  vs  loose  the  good  we  oft 
might  win,  By  fearing  to  attempt.  1606  —  Ant.  f,  Cl.  iv. 
xiv.  71  Shall  I  do  that  which  all  the  Parthian  Darts, 
(Though  Enemy)  lost  ayme,  and  could  not.  1611  HIBI.K 
Matt.  x.  42  Hee  shall  in  no  wise  lose  bis  reward.  1632 
MASSINGER  Maid  of  Honour  v.  i.  (1632)  K.2,  Cam.  . .  Ifyou 
forsweare  your  selfeswee  shall  not  prosper.  I'll  rather  lose 
my  longing.  i6jo  BAXTER  .faint's  K.  iv.  (1656)  132  Where 
God  loses  his  praise,  man  will  certainly  lose  his  comforts.  1711 
SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  12  May,  Mr.  Secretary,  .brought  me  to 
our  town's  end  in  his  coach  :  so  I  lost  my  walk.  1775  HARRIS 
Philos.  Arrangem.  Wks.  (1841)  339  The  swift-footed  Saliua 
lost  the  prize  to  young  Euryalus.  1830  J.  JI-:KVLL  Corr. 
(1894)^256  Rather  than  lose  her  legacy,  she  hung  him  on  to 
the  window  bar.  1884  Congregationalist  June  49^,  I  once 
ly  lost  a  train  on  account  of  it.  1900  F.  ASSTEY  fintss 
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1  may  profit  those  who  lose.  1885  O.  W.  HOLMES,  jr.  in  Lam 
(J.  Are.  Apr.  I72  iacitus  says  that  the  Germans  would 
gamble  their  personal  liberty  and  pay  with  their  persons  if 
they  lost. 

9    Causal   senses,     a.  To  cause  the   loss   of: 

0  n  const,  dative  of  the  person  suffering  loss. 
1428  Waterf.  Arch,   in    iort   Kef.  Mist.    MSS.  Comm. 

App.  v.  295  Whatt  ever  man  . .  bringe  warre  upon  the  citie 
whereby  they  \>ene  prayed  and  losid  thair  goods  1506 
SHAKS.  ,  //,.„.  //•;  „,.  j.  l8?  prid(!|  Hatightines.se  [etc.], 
Ihe  least  of  winch,  haunting  a  Nobleman,  I.oseth  mens 
hearts.  1601  —  Ham.  i.  iii.  76.  1605  —  Lear  I.  i.  125. 
a  1611  BEAUM.  ii  FL.  Philastir  iv.  iv,  1  pray  that  this  action 
loose  not  Philaster  the  hearts  of  the  people.  1640-1  A  irk. 
cudbr.  ll'nr.Camm.  Min.  Bk.  (1855)  76  If  they  [shoes] 
come  not  with  expedition  the  want  of  thame  will  lose  all 
our  sogers.  1699  WOTTON  Let.  in  Bentley  I'hat.  Prcf.  12 

1  did  not  think  that  a  sufficient  reason,  why  I  should  lose 
that  Treatise  to  the  World.     1763  HOVLE  Whist  25  Do  not 
overtrump  him,  which  may  probably  lose  you  two  or  three 
I  ricks.     1803  J.  MARSHALL  Const.  Of  in.  (1839)  8  A  loss  of 
the  commission  would  lose  the  office.     1871  FREEMAN  Jlist. 
Ass.  her.   i.  vn.  195  The  crimes  of  John  lost  him  all  the 
northern  part  of  his  French  possessions. 

t  b.  To  cause  (a  person)  to  'lose  his  way  '•  to 
bewilder.   Ol/s. 
1648  Eikoti  lias.  xvi.  157  Nor  are  constant   Formes  of 


nearly  lost  a  tram  on  account  of  it.     1900  .,., 

Battle  u.  22  'A  guinea.  For  the  last  time.  You'll  lose  it, 
sir  ,  said  the  auctioneer  to  the  little  man. 

b.  To  fail  to  apprehend  by  sight  or  hearing  ;  not 
to  '  catch  '  (words,  points  of  a  discourse). 

1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  III.  i.  32  Then  go  we  neare  her 
that  her  eare  loose  nothing.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  tr. 
D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  11.  vii.  97  Being  too  farre  oft"  from 
any  thing,  wee  loose  the  sight,  and  too~  neere  likewise,  we 
cannot  see  it.  1784  COWPER  Task  in.  599  Fearing  each  to 
lose  Some  note  of  Nature's  music  from  his  lips.  Mod.  I  did 
not  lose  a  word  of  his  speech. 

t  c.  To  fail  to  attend  ;  to  '  miss '.   Obs. 

Also  formerly  at  Cambridge  University,  To  lose  one's 
week',  not  to  be  allowed  to  count  towards  the  obligatory 
number  of  weeks  of  residence  a  week  in  which  the  required 
number  of  chapels  had  not  been  kept. 

1711  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  4  Aug.,  I  lost  church  to-day. 
1847  TENNYSON  Princess  Prol.  161  They  lost  their  weeks ; 
they  vext  the  souls  of  deans. 
d.  Hunting.  To  fail  to  catch  (an  animal). 

1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  68  b,  I  had  rather  (as  they  say 
lose  the  Hare)  then  to  take  such  infinite  paines  as  to  hunt 
so  farre  for  hir.  1883  Lu.  SALTOUN  Scraps  I.  104  The  grey, 
hounds  took  up  the  chase,  and  either  killed  or  lost  her. 

8.  To  be  deprived  of  (something)  in  a  contest  or 
game ;  to  forfeit  (a  stake) ;  hence,  to  be  defeated 
in  (a  game,  battle,  lawsuit) ;  to  fail  to  carry  (a 
motion).  Also  in  Cricket:  To  have  (a  wicket) 
taken  by  an  opponent.  Const,  to. 

a  X533  LD.  BERNERS  Hnon  liii.  183  She  lost  y*  game  wherof 
Huon  was  ioyfull.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidaiie's  Comm.  210 
Foughte  a  battell  in  Piedmont,  with  the  Frenchemen.  .and 
lost  the  felde.  1594  SHAKS.  Kick.  Ill,  iv.  iv.  538  While  we 
reason  here,  A  Royall  battell  might  be  wonne  and  lost.  1607 
—  Cor.  I.  vii.  4  If  we  loose  the  Field,  We  cannot  keepe  the 
Towne.  1671  LADY  M.  BERTIE  in  i2/A  Rep.  Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.  App.  v.  22  Wee  play  sometimes  at  trante  a  courante 
where  my  old  ill  lucke  follows  mee  to  loose  my  money. 
1710  Act  9  Anne,  c.  19  §  2  Any  Person  or  Persons  ..  who 
shall  at  any  Time  or  sitting  by  playing  at  Cards  . .  lose  to 
any  One  or  more  . .  Persons  . .  the  Sum  . .  of  Ten  Pounds. 
1799  H.  K.  WHITE  Let.  to  tro.  Neville,  The  Corporation 
versus  Gee,  which  we  ..  lost.  1836  DICKENS  St.  Baz,  Our 
Parish  iv,  The  motion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  two.  1843 
FSlackw.  Mag.  LIV.  171,  I  lost  my  wicket  to  the  first  ball. 
1847  TENNYSON  Princess  vi.  9  When  our  side  was  vanquish'd 
and  my  cause  For  ever  lost.  1872  Punch  27  Jan.  41/2  We  , 
never  lost  a  game  to  a  professional  at  billiards  without  hear 
ing  him  assign  his  triumph  chiefly  to  his  flukes.  1885 
Manch.  Exam.  10  July  5/1  The  Southerners  had  scored  78 
without  losing  a  wicket. 

b.  absol.  To  be  defeated  ;  also,  to  forfeit  money 
by  defeat  in  a  game. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI  116  Accordyng  to  the 
chaance  of  war,  the  one  part  gat,  and  the  other  lost.  1593 
SHAKS.  Lncr.  730  A  captiue  victor  that  hath  lost  in  gaine. 
1603  —  Lear  v.  iii.  15  Who  looses,  and  who  wins;  who's 
in,  who's  out.  1622  MABBE  tr.  A/email's  Guzman  d'Alf.  ( 
I.  21  1'heir  game  was  Primera. .  ;  my  mother,  shee  got  the 
money,  for  my  father  was  willing  to  lose  to  her.  1669  LADY 
CHA WORTH  in  i2//;  Kef.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.v.n,  I  heere 
your  horse  hath  lost  1738  SWIFT  Pol.  Conversat.  198  She  lost 
at  one  Sitting  to  the  Tune  of  a  hundred  Guineas.  1822 
SHELLEY  Calderons  Magico  Prodig.  i.  151  The  battle's  loss 


to.?  To  cause  to  be  forgotten.   Obs. 

1667  DRVUEN  Tempest  IV.  iv,  Have  fifteen  years  so  lost 
me  to  your  knowledge,  That  yon  retain  no  memory  of 
Prospero?  1724  Wodnw Corr.  (1843)  "I-  130  It  requires 
a  much  better  memory  than  mine  to  resume  such  long  work, 
and  one  harangue  loses  the  former  to  me. 

fd.  To  reject  (a  bill  in  parliament).  Obs. 

1663  PEPYS  Itiary  26  July,  A  Bill  for  the  Lord's  day,  which 
it  seems  the  Lords  have  lost,  and  so  cannot  be  passed. 

10.  rejl.  (with  corresponding  passive}. 

a.  To  lose  one's  way,  go  astray.     Also _/%>-. 
'535  COVERHAI.E  Ps.  cxviiili].  176,  I  go  astraye  as  a  shepe 

that  is  lost.  1581  LAMBARDK  Eiren.  iv.  iv.  (1602)  390  The 
hearer  would  be  many  times  lost,  before  I  shoulde  come  to 
the  end.  1581  I'EITIE  Guazzo's  Civ,  Com'.  I.  (1586)  14  But 
to  what  end  goe  I  to  loose  my  selfe  in  the  intricate  labirinth 
of  the  abuses  &  disorders  of  our  time.  1593  SHA  K  s.  3  Ilcn.  1 7, 
111.  ii.  174  Like  one  lost  in  a  Thornie  Wood.  1604  1C.  G[RIM- 
STONE]  tr.  D'Aaata's  Hist.  Indies  i.  x.\i.  09  They  must  of 
necessitie  loose  themselves,  having  no  knowledge  where 
they  were.  1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Rtlig.  Med.  I.  §  9,  I  love 
to  lose  my  selfe  in  a  mystery.  1667  MILTON  /'.  /..  n.  561 
In  wandring  mazes  lost.  1780.!.  H  ARRIS  Philol.  Enq.  Wks. 
(1841)  484  Arabian  poetry  is  so  immense  a  field,  that  he  who 
enters  it  is  in  danger  of  being  lost.  1859  TENNYSON  Elaine 
225  O'er  these  waste  downs  whereon  I  lost  myself. 

b.  To  lose  one's  (or  its)  identity;   to  become 
merged  (tit  something  elseX  ///.  anAjig. 

1604  K.  <;[ntMsioNE]tr.  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  n.  vi.  93 
'1  en  great  rivers  which  loose  themselves  entring  into  that    ! 
Lake.     1781  J.  MOORE  View  Soc.  It.  (1790)  I.  xli.  445  The 
Via  Sacra  was  a  street  leading  to  the  Forum,  and  lost  in  it. 
1796  JANE  AUSIEX  Pride  f,  I'rcj.  vii.  (1813)  195  All  surprise 
was  shortly  lost  in  other  fe^Jings.     1822  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  n. 
Detached  Th.  on  Bks.  ff  Rc.id.,  I  love  to  lose  myself  in    i 
other  men's  minds.     1871-4  Hour   The  U'ay,  etc.  ii.  (18941 
62  By  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension  His  Apostleship  had 
been  visibly  lost  in  His  Sonship. 

C.  To  become  deeply  absorbed  or  engrossed  (in 
thought,  etc.) ;  to  be  bewildered,  overwhelmed  (in 
wonder)  ;  f  to  be  distracted,  lose  one's  wits  (from 
emotion  or  excitement). 

1604  E.  GlRlMSTDHB]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  v.  v.  339 
They  were  lost  in  their  own  imaginations  and  conceipts. 
1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  Ii.  ii.  71  Be  not  lost  So  poorely  in  your 
thoughts.  1606  —  Ant.  ff  Cl.  I.  ii.  121  These  strong 
Egyptian  Fetters  I  must  breake,  Or  loose  my  selfe  in  dotage. 
1626  SHIHI.KV  Maid's  Rev.  iv.  i.  (1639)  G  2  b,  I  almost  lose 
my  selfe  In  joy  to  meete  him.  1728  ADUISON  llytnn,  'll-'hen 
all  ihy  mercies ',  Transported  with  the  view,  I'm  lost  In 
wonder,  love,  and  praise.  1798  LANDOR  Gebir  i.  97,  I  neither 
feed  the  flock  nor  watch  the  fold  ;  How  can  I,  lost  in  love? 
1809  W.  IRVING  Knickerb.  in.  i.  (1820)  153  As  I  pace  the 
darkened  chamber  and  lose  myself  in  melancholy  musings. 
1875  JOWETT  Pinto  (ed.  2)  I.  231  He  seemed  to  be  lost  in 
the  contemplation  of  something  great.  1890  HALL  CAINE 
Bondman  III.  vi,  Her  voice  was  low  at  first,  but  she  soon 
lost  herself,  ami  then  it  rose  above  the  other  voices.  1899 
Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  239  For  a  time  they  become  lost 
and  dazed. 

d.  To  become  hidden  from  view,  obscured  (in 
clouds,  etc.). 

1697  DRVDEN  SEtte!d\\n.  79  When  the  setting  Stars  are 
lost  in  Day.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  vn.  354  Woody  mountains 
half  in  vapours  lost.  1784  COWPER  Task  I.  194  Rills  that . , 
lose  themselves  at  length  In  matted  grass.  1845  M.  PATTI- 
SON  Ess,  (t88o)  I.  ii  A  vast  ocean  of  tillage,  .losing  itself  in 
the  vapour  of  the  distant  horizon.  1847  TENNYSON  Princess 
l.  227  A  pillar'd  porch,  the  bases  lost  In  laurel, 
t  e.  Of  water  :  To  leak  away.  Obs. 
1712  J.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening  189  The  Vials. . 
are  joined  to  the  Pipes  with  Wax  or  Mastick,  so  that  the 
Water  rises  into  the  Vials,  without  losing  itself  any  where. 
Ibid.  194  Gravel,  or  Sand-Stone,  upon  which  the  Water  will 
run  without  losing  itself. 

11.  Comb.,  with  sense  '  one  who  or  something 
which  loses  .  .  . ',  as  t  lose-all,  f  -office  ;  so  f  lose- 
time  a.,  time-wasting. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  1.  xxv.  (1632)  78  Jugling  tricks,  or 
other  idle  lose-time  sports.  1623  PENKETHMAN  Handf. 
Hon.  iv.  xlii,  More  loue  to  purchase,  each  good  tnrne  requite, 
Lest  a  Loose-office  thou  be  termed  right.  1650  W.  BROUGH 
Saer.  Princ.  (1659)  22°  The  third  [heir]  is  commonly  a 
lose-all. 


LOSENGE. 

t  Lose,  z».2  Obs.  Also  4  loose,  5  lowso.  [f. 
LOSE  sb.'1,  or  perh.  aphetic  f.  ALOSE  ».]  trans. 
To  praise.  Also  absol. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xi.  411  J>ow  with  rude  speche 
Lakkedest,  and  losedest  |>inge  bat  longed  noujt  to  be 
done.  1388  WYCLIF  i  Ksdras  iv.  12  What  maner  wise  pas- 
sith  not  the  kyng  bifore  oothere,  that  thus  is  loo-id  1  a  1400- 
So  AltxiauitriSba  (Dublin  MS.)  Of  all  Lordes  Lord  lowsed 
)>orow  be  weild.  c\ny>Pilgr.  Ly/  Man/icde  H.  cii.  (1869) 
112,  I  am  bilke  bat  of  olde  am  cleped  and  losed  hi.r.  alosedl 
f.e  eldeste. 

Hence  f  losed///.  a.,  praised,  renowned.  Also 
used  as  sb.,  one  praised. 

c  1305  Edmund  Conf.  245  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  77  So  noble  a 

losed  ber  nas  non  in  al  be  vniuersite.   1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret., 

\    Prh:  Priv.  160  The  good  kynge  Dauy  ..  the  loset  of  force 

and  of  venue,   c  1440  CAPGUAVE  Life  St.  Kath.  i.  7  A  losyd 

lorde  was  he. 

Lose,  obs.  form  of  LOOSE,  Loss. 

Loseable  :  see  LOSABLE. 

Losel  (lou'zel),  sb.  and  a.  arch,  and  dial.  (See 
K.D.D.)  Forms:  4-7losell,  5-6  loselle,(61osyll), 
6-7  lozel(l,  (6  lozile,  lozzel,  7  lozzell),  6-7,  9  Sc. 
lossel,  7  lossell,  4^  losel.  [app.  f.  losen,  pa. 
pple.  of  LEESE  v.  (cf.  LOKKL  from  the  more  usual 
lorm,Ki\A  UHOTHEL  similarly  f.OE.  broSen,  pa.  pple. 
ot  Motion  to  be  ruined).  The  etymological  sense 
is  thus  '  one  who  is  lost',  'a  son  of  perdition'.] 

A.  s/i.  A  worthless  person;  a  profligate,  rake, 
scoundrel  ;  in  weaker  sense,  a  ragamuffin,  ne'er- 
do-well. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  Prol.  74  Losels  bat  lecherie  haunten. 
1^1400  Morle  Arth.  252  We  lv>fe  as  losels  lilTyde  many 
longe  daye.  £1400  Deslr.  Troy  12096  [>e  losell  to  be  lady 
launchid  full  swilhe.  1:1460  Towuetey  Mys!.  xvi.  154  Los.'s 
ye  ar  and  thefys.  1561  T.  NORTON  Cal-.'in's  Just.  i.  42 
Augustine,  whome  those  lo-ells  do  most  hate.  1596  SPENSER 
State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  624/1  Many  o(  them  be  such  losells 


H 


.          .  e  s          oses 

nd  scatterlings,  as  that  they  cannot  easely  by  any  sheriff,  .. 

r  other  ordinarye  officer  be  gotten.     1601  DENT  Pathu'. 
eaven  170  There  be  many  laxy  lozels.  .which  doe  nothing 

ll  the  day  long,  but  walke  in  the  streets,  sit  vpon  the 
stalles,  and  frequent  Tauems  and  Ale-houses.  1609  C.  BUTLER 
/•'em.  Man.  iii.  (16231  G  iv,  The  Drone  ..  hath  been  alwaies 
reputed  a  greedy  lozell.  1624  Bp.  MOUNTAGU  Ctagg  187  Yet 
it  is  possible  and  I  could  doo  it,  to  puzzle  such  a  Lo/zell  as 
yourself.  1650  TRAPP  Comm.  Dent.  123  The  sword  de- 
voureth  one,  as  well  as  another,  .  .  it  spares  neither  lord  nor 
losel,  as  they  say.  1671  ANNAND  Myst.  Pictatis  94  How- 
soon  m^jht  the  rude  swaine,  the  country  lossel,  the  clownish 
Boor,  .  .  find  out  a  way,  for  nobilitating  his  family.  17.  . 
Heir  of  Linne  n.  xx.  in  Uitson  Sc.  Songs  (1794)  II.  137  If 
we  shold  hang  any  losel  heere,  The  first  we  wold  begin 
with  thee.  1832  CARLYLE  in  Eraser's  Mag.  V.  407  Do  not 
recruiting  sergeants  drum  through  the  streets,  .and.  .collect 
ragged  losels  enough?  1843  BROWNING  />'/<>/  'Scntclicon  11. 
%\'ks.  1806  I.  343/2  Wretched  women  ..  tied  By  wild  illicit 
ties  to  losels  vile.  1897  '  L.  KEITH  '  Bonny  La^iy  viii.  78  The 
school-master  knew  it  was  no  village  losel  hired  by  the  hour. 
B.  adj.  Good-for-nothing,  worthless. 

1601  MUNDAY  Dmvnf.  Earl  Huntingdon  II.  ii.  (1828)  35 
Yonder  comes  a  lazy  lozel  Friar.  1633  P.  FLETCHER  Pise. 
Eel.  n.  xv,  Why  should  you  plain,  that  lozel  swains  refuse 
yon?  1642  MILTON  Apal.  Smecl.  %Vks.  1851  III.  296  Where 
didst  thou  learn  to  be.  .so  pusillanimous,  thou  lozel  Bache- 
lour  of  Art.  1809  W.  IRVING  Knickerb.  dS6i>  57  He 
saw  the  lose!  porpoises,  which  had  betrayed  them  into  this 
peril,  some  broiling  on  the  Gridiron,  and  others  hissing  on 
the  Frying-pan  !  1883  R.  W.  DIXON  Mano  It.  i.  65  This 
bad  daughter  of  a  better  sire  With  a  vile  losel  dweller  of 
the  wild  Was  playing  now. 

t  Lo  Seling,  a.  06s.  rare.-1,  [f.  prec.  +  -IXG  2.] 
Worthy  of  a  losel,  rascally. 

1624  GEE  Foot  out  of  Snare  vii.  64  A  prettie  drouzy,  .. 
lozeling  Argument  this  was  against  taking  the  Oath. 

Loselism  (iJu-zeliz'm).  rare.  [f.  LOSEL  +  -ISM.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  a  losel  ;  losels  collectively. 

1831  CARLYLE  Let.  21  Oct.  in  Froude  Life  (1882)  II.  214 
All  the  Loselism  of  London  will  be  about  the  church  next 
Sunday. 

t  Lo'selled,  ///.  a.  Oks.  rare~l.     [f.  LOSEL  + 

•El)-.]     =LoshL  a. 

1606  ll'ily  Beguiled  G,  If  I  had  been  such  a  great  long, 
large  Lobcockt,  loseld  burden,  as  Master  Churms  is,  ..  I 
should  neuer  haue  got  Pegge  as  long  as  I  had  liu'd. 

t  LO'selly,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  LOSEL  +  -LY  1.] 
Like  a  losel,  good-for-nothing,  idle,  lazy. 

1611  COTGR.,  Poltronesqne,  lazie,  lozellie,  sluggish,  idle. 
1694  MOTTEL-.X  Rabelais  IV.  lix,  These  lozelly  Gulligutted 
Gastrolaters. 

Loselry  (liw'zelri).  arch.  [f.  LOSEL  +  -BY.] 
Performance  characteristic  of  a  losel  ;  profligacy, 
debauchery,  rascality. 

1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  cxcviii.  178  The  false  spencers, 
the  whiche  he  mayntelled  thurgh  loselrye  ageynst  his  honour. 
1522  SKELTON  M'hy  fiat  to  Co/irte?  661  By  sorsery  Or 
suche  other  loselry.  1594  O.  B.  Quest.  Profit.  Concertt.  13 
To  haue  him  Lord  it  out  thus  vnder  my  nose,  and  I  to 
sweate  and  swinke,  to  maintaine  his  lozelrie.  1894  F.  S. 
ELLIS  Reynard  the  Fox  215  Surely  my  first  thought  was 
that  she  Had  been  judged  for  some  loselry. 

Losen,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  LEESE  z>.l,  LOOSE  v. 

Losen,  variant  of  LOZEN  Sc. 

Loseng(e,  obs.  form  of  LOZENGE. 

tLosenge,  v.  Obs.  Also  5  losynge.  [a. 
OF.  losenger  —  Pr.  lausetigar,  Sp.  lisonjar,  Pg. 
lisonjear,  It.  lusingare  ;  f.  OF.  losenge,  losange  sb. 
flattery  =  Pr.  lauienga,  lauzenja,  Sp.,  Pg.  lisonja  ; 
app.  adopted  by  the  other  Rom.  langs.  frcm  Pr. 
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fauzenga  =  OF.  loenge  ^F.  fauange}  praise :— med.L. 
laudetnia,  a  derivative  ;?on  analogy  of  vindemia) 
of  L.  latid-etn  praise :  see  LOSE  sb.^\  trans.  To 
Hatter,  compliment  unduly.  Const,  of. 

1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  129  Thay  losyngid 
the  kynge  of  Wayne-glory  of  the  force  of  his  hoste.  1480 
CAXTON  Ovid's  Met.  xni.  xvii,  Thanne  began  Glaucus  to 
call  her  and  losenge  her. 

i  Losengeous,  a.  Obs.  rare~~}.  In  7  losun- 
geous.  [f.  next  with  substitution  of  suffix :  see 
-ot'S.]  Lying,  flattering. 

1632  LITHGOW  Trai>.  in.  108  What  a  selfe  Losungeous 
fellow  hath  this  fustian  companion  proued. 

t  Losenger.  Obs.  Forms :  4  loseniour 
(  =  -jour),  -gour,  losaniour  (  =  -jonr}^  lozen- 
giour,  -eonr,  4-5  losengeour,  -gere,  -ynger\e, 
4-6  losanger,  (5  -ere,  losengeoure,  -joure, 
lousenger,  lesingour,  Sc.  lossingere,  6  -geir, 
loosenger,  losinger),  4-7  losenger.  [a.  OF. 
kuengs0urt  -eret  agent-n.  f.  losenger  LOSENGE  z>.] 

1.  A  false  flatterer,  a  lying  rascal,  a  deceiver. 
13..  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  674  Thou   schalt    ben   an-honged, 

thou  losenjour.  1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  3504  What 
sey  men  of  bese  loseniours,  bat  haue  here  wurdys  feyre  as 
flours  ?  c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  IV:  Prol.  328  In  youre  court 
is  manye  a  losenger.  a  1400-50  Alexander\^-2^  Laches  me 
bis  losengere  £  ledis  me  him  hedire.  1484  CAXTON  Ryall 
Bk.  C  iij,  But  this  synne  [sc.  of  boasting)  doubleth  in  them 
that  folowe  and  flatre  these  vauntours  and  losengers.  1508 
DUNBAR  Tua  inariit  ivemen.  258  Gif  yov  nought  list  be 
forleit  with  losingeris  vntrew.  1577-87  HOLINSHKD  Chron.^ 
Hist.  Scot.  63  i  There  to  end  their  hues  with  shame,  as  a 
number  of  such  other  loosengers  had  often  doone  before 
them.  1616  BULLOKAR,  Losenger^  a  flatterer,  a  Lyar. 

*'  2.  Sc.  A  sluggard.     [?  Confused  with  lose!.] 

1513  DOUGLAS  AZneis  vm.  Prol.  178  Thus  lysnit  I.  as 
jossingeir,  sic  lewidnes  to  luik.  Ibid.  xn.  Prol.  281,  I  knew 
it  was  past  four  howrisof  day,  And  thocht  I  wald  no  langar 
ly  in  May  Les  Phebus  suld  me  losanger  attaynt. 

tLosengery.  Obs.  Forms:  4  (losingerie), 
lozengerie,  4-5  losengerie,  -gerye,  (4  -grie, 
-grye),  5  -gry,  (-gri),  (5  losangerye,  losyng- 
(e)rie).  [a.  OF.  losengerie'.  see  prec.  and  -EHY.] 
Flattery,  deceit. 

13 . .  Seuyn  Sag.  (\V.)  1959  Gold  and  siluer  to  wille  he  wan 
Bi  losengerie.  1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  3512  Kepe 
J>e  ban  fro  losengrye.  For  feyre  spekyng  man  kan  weyl  lye. 
1377  LASGL.  /'.  PI.  B.  vi.  145  In  lecherye  and  in  losengerye 
}e  lyuen.  1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret. ,  Priv.  Priv.  147  Ouer- 
myche  to  Preyse  is  suspecte  of  losengry.  1484  CAXTON 
Ryall  Bk.  D  j,  Therof  growen  many  sinnes,  . .  That  is  to 
wete  losangerye,  flaterye  [etc.]. 

Loser  (l«-zaj).     [f.  LOSE  z/.1  +  -EK  '.] 

1 1.  A  destroyer.  Obs. 

01340  HAM  POLE  Psalter  Cant.  512,  I  sail  be  glad  in  god 
.  .mysaueoure,  noghtin  be  warld  my  losere.  1388  in  IVyclif's 
Sel.  IV ks.  III.  459  pis  court  is.  .loser  of  al  be  worlde.  c  x6n 
CHAPMAN  Iliad  xvm.  109  And  when  the  loser  of  my  friend 
his  death  in  me  shall  find  ;  Let  death  take  all. 

2.  One  who  loses  or  suffers  loss. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.t  Hen.  K///6o  b.  One  dale  thone  parte 
lost,  and  the  other  gained,  and  likewise  the  losers  regained. 
1555  EUEN  Decades  303,  I  may  vppon  iust  occasion  thynke 
my  selfe  a  looker  manye  wayes.  1602  SHAKS.  //aw.  iv.  v. 
143  You  will  draw  both  Friend  and  Foe,  Winner  and 
Looser.  1608  Burgh  Kec.  Glasgow  (1876)  I.  283  That  thay 
be  nocht  loseris  of  thair  provisioun.  a  1703  BUKKITT  On 
N.  T.  Mark  x.  31  We  may  be  losers  for  Christ,  we  shall 
never  be  losers  by  him.  1849  MACAULAY  /fist,  Eng.  \'\\. 
II.  267  He  always  declared  that  he  had  been  a  loser  by  his 
mission. 

Proverb.  [1533  MORE  Debell.  Salem  Wks.  1018/2  Hit  is 
an  olde  ctirtesye  at  the  cardes  perdy,  to  let  the  leser  haue 
hys  wordes.]  1562  J.  HKVWOOD  Prov.  $•  Epigr.  (1867)  146 
Let  the  loosers  haue  their  woides.  1599  SANDYS  Europx 
Spec.  (1632)  123  The  wisest  men  have  beene  . .  pleased,  that 
losers  should  have  their  words.  1634  SIR'!'.  HERBERT  Trav. 
47  Giue  loosers  leaue  to  prate,  a  1716  SOUTH  Serm.  (J.), 
Losers  and  malecontents,  whose  portion  and  inheritance  is 
a  freedom  to  speak. 

b.  A  squanderer  or  waster  (of  time). 

1650  JER.  TAVI.OR  Holy  Living  i.  §  i.  8  If  one  of  the 
Speakers  be  . .  trilling,  he  that  hears,  and  he  that  answers 
..  are  equal  losers  of  their  time.  1691  \Vooo  At/i.  O-von, 
I.  354  The  author  was  no  loser  of  his  time. 

c.  A  horse  that  loses  in  a  race. 

1902  T.  BURNS  in  Speaker  n  Jan.  419/1  The  workman 
works  hard  five  days,  but  on  the  sixth  is  generally  found  at 
the  '  Corner  Pin  '  spotting  winners  and  catching  losers. 

3.  Billiards.  A  losing  hazard. 

1873  BENNETT  &  '  CAVENDISH  '  Billiards  281  There  may  be 
a  loser  left  off  the  white.  1902  J.  ROBERTS  jun.  Mod. 
'Billiards  88  The  angle  is  not  suitable  for  a  following  loser, 
so  the  play  is  again  a  loser  off  the  cushion. 

tLo'Sery.  Obs.  [f.  LOSE  Z/.I  +  -EKY.]  Losing; 
opportunity  or  chance  of  losing. 

c  1400  Beryn  924  Al  othir  gamys  that  losery  was  in.  Ibid* 
1228  For  in  such  losery  he  hath  lost  many  a  ffrank. 

Iioseyn,  obs.  form  of  LOZEN. 

Losh.  (IfJ),  sb.^    Also  7  losy.     [a.  Russ.  .10d>.] 

1 1.   An  elk.   Ob$. 

1591  [see  OLES].  1599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  I.  463  An  Elke  or 
Losne,  the  Red  deere  of  the  countrey.  1613  PURCHAS  Pil 
grimage  iv,  xvii.  431  They  worship  the  Sunne,  the  Ollen, 
and  the  Losy  and  such  like,  a  1674  MILTON  Hist.  Mosc.  \\, 
Wks.  1851  VIII.  482  People  riding  on  Elks  and  Loshes. 

2.  Losh  hide,  leather :  the  untanned  hide  of  the 
elk,  and  later  of  the  buffalo  and  ox,  prepared  with 
oil;  a  soft  buff-coloured  leather;  wash-leather. 
(Cf.  LASCH  Jfc) 


1583  CARLH.E  in  Jlaklnyfs  r*y.  (1600)  III.  184  Los^he 
hides,  rich  Kurres,  and  other  .such  like.  1591  G.  FLETCHER 
Russe  Comnnv.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  10  Their  losh  or  buffe  hide  is 
very  falre  and  large.  1662  I  risk  Stat.  (1765)  II.  409  Losh 
hides,  the  piece  ^i.  1756  Gentl.  Mag.  XXVI.  61  Losh,  or 
buff-leather,  drest  in  oil.  1853  MOKFIT  Tanningfy  Curry  ing 
3)  433  Oiled  leather  is  commonly  known  as  .  .  wash- 


leather.  ..  It  is  also  called  losh  leather.     1864  CRAIG,  Suppl., 
in  any  way,  but  simply  oiled. 


.  .. 
Losh-hide,  a  hide  not  dressed  in 


Losh.  (VJ),  sb.~    [a.  F.  loche  =  LOACH.]    A  name 

in  Canada  and  Alaska  for  the  burbot. 

1884  GoooEj  etc.  Nat.  Hist.  Useful  Aquatic  A  Him.  I.  236 
In  Alaska  . .  it  is  known  as  *  Losh  ' ;  in  Canada,  as  '  la 
Loche  '.  1884  Riverside  Nat.  Hist.  (1888)  III.  273. 

t  Losh,  v.  Obs.  [?  Onomatopoeic,]  intr. .?  To 
fall  with  a  splash  ;  to  go  stumbling. 

1629  GAULE  Holy  Matin.  170  Yet  am  I  not  so  sheepish,  to 
losh  into  the  Ditch.  1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Losh,  to  splash 
in  water.  North.  1859  WHITEHEAD  Leg.  (1896;  19  (E.  D.  D.; 
An  laykes  and  loshes  ower  the  steaynes. 

Losh.  (Itff).  int.  Sc.  A  distortion  of  LORD,  used 
in  certain  exclamations. 

a  17790.  GRAHAM Lefrerthe  Taylor (\-]%$  17  The  losh  pre 
serve  me,  sirs.  1792  G.  GALLOWAY  Poems  40  Tax  shoon  ! 
losh  how  the  snobs  will  glunch.  i8a6  J.  WILSON  Noct. 
Ambr.  Wks.  1855  I.  244  Losn  me!  that's  beautiful  language. 
1901  Blackiy.  Mag.  Mar.  363/1  '  Losh  !  the  body's  cracked  '. 

Losien,  losin,  obs,  forms  of  LOZEN. 

Iiosine,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  LEESE  v. 

Losing  (1/7'zirj),  vbl.  sb.     [f.  LOSE  v.\  +  -ING*.] 

1.  The  action  of  LOSE  v.\     fa.  Perdition,  de 
struction  ;  the  being  lost  or  destroyed  (obs.}.     b. 
Used,  t&atftyffffWtuM/fy,  in  various  senses  of  the  vb. 
*(•  To  be  on  losing :  to  be  in  process  of  being  lost. 

&.  C95O  Lindtsf.  Gosp.  Matt.  vii.  13  We^  5iu  la^das  to 
losing.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1031  He  most  ay  lyue  in 
bat  Io5e  in  losyng  euer-more.  1530  PAI.SGR.  241/1  Losyng, 
perdition.  1507  BEARD  Theatre  God's  Jitdgem.  (1631)234 
The  citie  beeing  besieged,  and  in  some  danger  of  losing. 
c  1660  WRIOTHESLEY  Citron.  \.  136  An  armyeof  Gelderland 
..was  in  great  daunger  of  loosinge. 

b.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Roll*)  IV.  205  As  a  goldene 
fischhook,  be  lopsynge  berof  may  be  i-quytte  by  non 
wynnynge  of  taking  of  fische.  £1470  HENRY  Wallace  u. 
221  Compleyne  his  payne  in  dolour  thus  that  duellis  ;  In 
langour  lyis,  for  losyng  of  thar  luff.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  241  How  shorte  they  be  in  duryng  : 
how  feerfull  in  kepyng  :  how  sorowful  in  Ipsynge.  1639 
FULLER  Holy  War  (1647)  218  At  his  arri vail,  the  last 
stake  of  the  Christians  was  on  losing.  1668  PEPVS  Diary 
i  Jan.,  To  see  how  differently  one  man  took  his  losing 
from  another.  17*5  J.  GLASVILL  Poems  63  France  shall 
meet  with  no  Repair  From  Losings  here,  by  healing 
Winnings  there.  1847  TENNYSON  Princess  i.  140  Odes 
About  this  losing  of  the  child.  1900  K.  T.  BCLLEN  Wit  It 
Christ  at  Sea  iii.  53  We  arrived  ..  without  ..  adventure 
except  the  losing  of  an  anchor,  1901  Q.  Rev.  July  178  It  was 
the  scene  of  Charles  Fox's  chief  losings  at  the  faro  table. 

2.  attrib.  in  losing-money,  a  payment  allowed 
to  the  loser  in  certain  competitions. 

1880  Daily  Tel.  7  Sept.,  There  is  a  pound  per  win  to  each 
man  . .,  and  there  is  losing  money  at  half  rates  every  time 
your  boat  answers  the  starting  gun. 

Lo'sing,  ///.  a.  [f.  LOSE  v.1  +  -ING  ^.]  That 
loses,  or  that  results  in  loss.  Losing  game,  (a}  a 
game  played  with  ill-success;  (/•)  a  game  in  which 
the  loser  of  the  game  wins  the  stakes.  Losing 
hazard,  loadum,  see  the  sbs. 

15x9  HOKMAN  V'ulg.  280  b,  A  sengle  ace  is  a  losynge  caste. 
1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  I',  iv.  i.  62,  I  follow  tlius  A  loosing 
suite  against  him.  1601  —  Jnl.  C.  \.  v.  36,  I  shall  have 
glory  by  this  loosing  day.  1668  LAI>V  CHAWORTH  in  iz/A 
Rep.  Hist.  JlfSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  10  [He]  deserves  a  better 
fate  than  to  be  ever  of  the  loosing  side.  1708  Port  Let.  to 
//.  Cromwell  i  Nov.,  You  are  return'd  by  this  time,  .to  the 
old  Diversions  of  a  losing  Game  at  Pictjuet  with  the  Ladies, 
and  half  a  Play,  .at  the  Theatre.  1720  DEFoEG*//.  AV//£&- 
ton  xv.  (1840)  265  This  was  a  losing  voyage.  1755  MAGKNS 
Insurances  I.  60  They  came  to  a  losing  Market.  1763 
HOVLE  Whist  23  Do  not  trump  it,  but  throw  away  a  losing 
Card.  1893  F.  ADAMS  New  Egypt  26,  I  think  we're  playing 
a  loosing  game  in  Egypt. 

Hence  I*o  singly  cutv.,  in  a  losing  manner. 

1864  in  CRAIG,  Suppl. 

Losing(e,  obs.  form  of  LOZENGE. 

Loss  (l^s)  sb.l  Forms  :  1-3  los  (only  in  dat. 
lose,  in  Lay.  occas.  written  leose),  4-5  los,  loos, 
(5  loose,  6  Sc.  lois),  4-7  losse,  (5  losoe),  4-  loss. 
[Prob.  two  distinct  formations.  The  OE.  los 
(?neut.),  found  only  in  the  phr.  t<5  lose  (weorQaii, 
gedo~ii),  corresponds  to  ON.  los  neut.,  '  breaking  up 
of  the  ranks  of  an  army*  (Vigf.) :— OTeut.  */oso-nt 
(a  parallel  formation  with  OE.  lor  LoKE  sir.-  :— 
OTeut.  */tfso-;w),  f.  *fus-f  wk.  grade  of  the  root 
*lens-,  *laus- :  see  LEESE  v.t  LEASE  <z.,  LOOSE  a. 
(The  etymological  sense  may  be  rendered  by 
'dissolution';  cf.  the  ON.  use.)  As  this  word 
occurs  in  OE.  and  early  ME.  only  in  the  dative 
(which  if  it  had  survived  would  have  normally 
become  lose  with  voiced  s\  it  cannot,  unless  the 
uninflected  cases  were  preserved  unrecorded,  ac 
count  for  the  mod.  form.  The  word  in  its  later 
use  as  a  noun  of  action  to  lecse>  lose  vbs.,  appears 
first  in  the  middle  of  the  I4th  c.,  and  may  have 
been  a  back-formation  from  the  pa.  pple.  lost ;  cf. 
LOST  sb.,  which  is  of  contemporary  date.] 

1.  Perdition,  ruin,  destruction ;  the  condition  or 


fact  of  being  'lost',  destroyed,  or  ruined.  Now 
only  with  mixture  of  other  senses ;  cf.  LOSE  z/.l  2  b. 

t  897  K.  /KI.KKED  Gregory's  I*ast.  xxxvi.  249  Donne  ^e  to 
lose  weorSaS.  c  120$  LAV.  3903  Heore  lif  heom  code  al  to 
leose  \for  lose  ;  riming  wit/i  neose-nose].  c  1275  Ibid. 
22844  And  M)  hi  solle  go  to  lose.  1483  CAXTON  Cafo  G  j  b, 
Whan  they  seken . .  the  losse  and  the  dethe  of  yonge  chyldren. 
a  1548  HALI.  Ckron.,  Hen.  fr'/  115  Koine  her  body  and  soule, 
wer  gotten  again  out  of  eternal!  lusse  and  perdicion.  1605 
SHAKS.  Lear  in.  vi.  102  His  life  With  thine,  and  all  that 
offer  to  defend  him,  Stand  in  assured  losse.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  in.  308  Thou  hast,  .quitted  all  to  save  A  World  from 
utter  loss.  1743  BULKELEY  &  .CUMMINS  Voy.  S.  Seas  104 
The  Loss  of  the  Ship,  was  the  Loss  of  him.  1784  CoWHUt 
Tiroc.  166  Describe  a  Saviour's  cross  As  God's  expedient 
to  retrieve  his  loss.  1839  MAC.UM.AY  Ess^Ciladstoiteon  Ch. 
fy  State  (i88p>  481  Is  not  the  loss  of  one  soul  a  greater  evil 
than  the  extinction  of  many  lives? 

2.  The  fact  of  losing  (something  specified  or  con- 
ttxtually  implied).  See  the  senses  of  LOSE  z>.1 
Const,  with  ^or  objective  genitive. 

a.  The  being  deprived  of,  or  the  failure  to  keep 
(a  possession,  appurtenance,  right,  quality,  faculty, 
or  the  like). 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  MX.  287  Losse  of  worldcly  catel. 
1398  TKKVISA  Barth.  De  /'.  A*,  vi.  v.  (14951  J93  ChykUen 
wepe  more  for  the  losse  of  an  apple  than  for  the  losse  of 
theyr  herytage.  i$6a-3  Act  5  fcliz.  c.  14  §  12  Persons  that 
shall  so  offende.  .shall  have  linprisoneinent,  losse  of  Eares, 
slytting  and  searing  of  Nose.  1620  T.  GRANGER  Dii>. 
Logike  i.  xxxvii.  109  The  losse  of  power,  and  vertue  in  all 
liuing  things.. is  the  privation  thereof.  1671  MILTON  Sam 
son  67  O  loss  of  sight,  of  thee  I  most  complain  !  1774 
GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  11776)  III.  180  William  the  Conqueror 
, .  .punisljed  such  as  were  convicted  of  killing  the  wild  boar 
in  his  forests,  with  the  loss  of  their  eyes.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  ii.  I.  194  The  Papists  of  Ireland  attributed  to 
him  the  loss  of  their  lands.  1864  TREVELVAS  Con/pet. 
Wallah  (1866)  299  The  words, '  loss  of  caste  ',  convey  to  an 
Kngli^h  gentleman's  mind  no  more  terrible  idea  than  that 
of  marrying  his  laundress.  1896  J.  H.  CLARKE  Cold-Catch 
ing,  Cold-Preventing,  etc.  66  Among  the  sequelae  of  a  cold 
in  the  head,  .may  be  mentioned  loss  of  taste  and  smell. 

b.  JMSS  of  life:  the  being  put  to  death  (as  a 
pun  ishmentj .      Also,    in    generalized    sense,    the 
destruction  or  '  sacrifice*  of  human  lives. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.  's  T.  1685  Vp  peyne  of  los  of  lyf. 
1582  N.  LICHKFIEI.D  tr.  Casianheda's  Cong.  fc.  Ind.  \.  vm. 
20  Not  willing  they  should  ..susteine  crueltie,  or  losse  of 
lyfe.  1595  SHAKS.  John  iv.  iii.  106,  I  lou'd  him,  and  will 
weepe  My  date  of  life  out,  for  his  sweete  Hues  losse.  1611 
BIBLE  Actsxxvli.  22  There  shall  be  no  losse  of  any  mans  life 
among  you.  1898  Daily  A'ews  12  Apr.  3/3  These  men 
estimate  the  loss  of  life— that  is,  the  ruthless  waste  and 
destruction  of  human  life  during  the  sixteen  years  that  the 
Khalifa  has  ruled — at  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
population. 

c.  The  being  deprived  by  death,  separation,  or 
estrangement,  of  (a  friend,  relative,  servant,  or  the 
like).     Often  context uaUy^  the  death  (of  a  person 
regretted). 

a  1450  MYRC  1279  For  los  of  frendes  or  of  any  bynge. 
c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  I.  vi.oclv.  237  Ther  be  many  sad  hearts 
for  the  loss  of  my  Lord  Robert  Dig  by.  1691  R.  L'£STRANGE 
Fables  (1708)  I.  543  The  Case  of  a  Lady  that  kept  her  Bed 
for  the  loss  of  a  Favorite  Puppy  she  had.  1710  STEELE 
Tatler  No.  198  f  i  Affliction  for  the  Loss  of  her  Mother. 
1798  Monthly  Mag.  VI.  309  [Died]  John  Case  Browne,  esq. 
whose  loss  will  be  severely  felt . .  by  the  whole  neighbour 
hood.  1805  J.  QL'INCY  in  Life  74  The  loss  of  Mr.  Griswold 
from  the  national  legislature.  1831  BKEWSTEK  Newton. 
(1855)  II.  xxi.  269  Newton  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  his 
earliest  and  best  friend. 

d.  The  losing  of  or  being  defeated  in  (a  battle, 
game,  or  contest),     f  Formerly  also  without  spe 
cific  mention  of  the  object :   The  state  of  being 
a  loser,  defeat  (obs?}. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  174,  I  lovne  J>ut  we  lay  lotes  on 
ledes  vchone,  &  who-so  lympes  |>e  losse,  lay  hym  ber-oute. 
a  1548  HALI.  C/iron.,  Hen.  VIII 136  Of  the  takyng  of  the 
Kyng  their  Master,  and  of  the  losse  of  the  feld.  1593811  AKS. 
3  Hen.  VI)  iv.  iv.  4  What  losse  of  some  pitcht  battell  Against 
Warwicke?  1611  —  Cymb.  u.  iii.  2  Your  Lordship  is  the 
most  patient  man  in  losse,  the  most  coldest  that  euer  turn'd 
vp  Ace.  1744  OZELL  tr.  Diantome's  Sp.  Rhodomontadt's 
205  As  a  great  many  Captains  have  done  after  the  Loss  of  a 
Battle.  1821  SHELLEY  Calderoti's  Ulagico  Prodig.  \.  151 
The  battle's  loss  may  profit  those  who  lose. 

e.  Failure  to  take  advantage  or  make  good  use 
(of  time,  etc.). 

c  1385  CHAUCER  /-.  C.  W.  997  Dido.  It  nere  but  los  of  tyme. 
1535  COVEKDALE  Exod.  xxi.  19  He  shal  paye  the  losse  of  his 
tyme.  1593  SHAKS.  Lucr.  1420  But  for  lo'sse  of  Nestors 
golden  words,  It  secm'd  they  would  debate  with  angrie 
swords.  1633  J.  HAVWARU  tr,  Biondfs  Eromcna  29  She 
without  losse  of  time,  buried  the  Poyniard  up  to  the  hilts. 
1709  AUDISON  Tatler  No.  131  P  10  To.  .take  to  some  honest 
Livelihood  without  Lo»s  of  Time.  1814  SCOTT  \V'ai>.  xxxi, 
Instant  reimbursement  for  loss  of  time.  1860  TYNDALL 
Glac.  i.  xi.  75  This  error  caused  us  the  loss  of  an  hour. 

f.  Failure  to  gain  or  obtain.     (Cf.  LOSE  v.1  7.) 
a  1614  D.  I  >YKIC  Mysf.  Sclf-dcceh'ing  red.  8)  41  A  word  that 

signitieth..  losse  of  victory.  Mod.  I  do  not  wish  to  risk  the 
loss  of  my  train. 

1 3.  occas.  Cause  or  occasion  of  ruin  or  depriva 
tion.  Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Wife  of  Bath's  Prol.  720  Womman  was 
the  los  of  al  mankynde.  a  1548  HALL  Citron.,  Hen.  VI 
130  The  negligence  of  the  kynges  counsaill.  .was  the  losse 
of  the  whole  dominion  of  Fraunce. 

4.  In  particularized  sense :  An  instance  of  losing. 
Also,  a  person,  thing,  or  amount  lost. 

c  1369  CHACCLK  Dcthe,  tilAitnthc  130^  '1  hat  was  the  lusse 
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..that  I  had  lorne.  1463-4  Cohungham,  Priory  Papers 
(Surlees)  191  Our  grete  los->ezin  plee  for  Coldyngham.  1560 
DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  406  b,  That  those  which  had 
bene  faith  full  to  him,  and  therfuie  had  chaunced  into  extreme 
mUerie,  should  first  be  recompensed  their  losse.  1599  SHAKS. 
Much  Ado\\.  ii.  87  A  rich  fellow  enough,  goe  to, and  a  fellow 
that  hath  had  losses.  1685  EVKLVN  Mrs.  Godolphin  1 50  Thus 
ended  this  incomparable  Lady  :  our  never  to  be  sufficiently 
lamented  losse.  1718  Freethinker^  No.  i  r  6  It  is  not  possible 
to  trade  to  much  Advantage  without  some  Losses.  1883 
R.  W.  DIXON  Mano  \\.  viii.  95  But  soon  'twas  heard  (a  loss 
of  little  woe)  That  he  had  stolen  away  the  gallant  quean. 
189*  Law  Times  XC.  283/2  The  company  wrote  off  the  loss 
as  a  bad  debt. 

b.  spec.  (Path.)  A  loss  of  blood  by  uterine 
rnvmorrhage. 

1901  Brit.  Med.  yrnl.  No.  2089.  86  The  patient  gave  a 
history  of  having  had  a  loss  a  few  days  previously. 

5.  Diminution  of  one's  possession;)  or  advantages ; 
detriment  or  disadvantage  involved  in  being  de 
prived  of  something,  or  resulting  from  a  change 
of  conditions;   an  instance  of  this.     (Opposed  to 
gain.) 

1377  LANGL.  /*.  /'/.  V>.  Prol.  195  Better  is  a  litel  losse  than 
a  longe  sorwe.  (1380  WVCUV  Wits.  (1880)  212  Drede  of 
wot  Idly  shame  &  loos.  ciqooDestr.  Trey  1719  Of  be  harmys 
bat  we  haue  &  j>e  hoge  lose.  Ibid.  9781  Me  is  leuer  for  to 
lyue  with  losse  bat  I  haue.  a  1548  HALL  Citron. t  Hen.  I'f 
141  b,  Gain  is  not  alwaies  perdurable,  nor  losse  alwaies 
continual!.  1603  SHAKS.  Metis,  for  M.  in.  i.  181  No  losse 
shall  touch  her  by  my  company.  1611  BlBLB  Phil.  Hi.  7 
What  things  were  gaine  to  me,  those  I  counted  losse  for 
Christ.  1627  MILTON  I'acat.  Exerc.  9  Small  loss  it  is  that 
thence  can  come  unto  thee.  1686  tr.  Chardin's  Trav.  Persia 
8  Xo  wonder  if  their  Trade  decrease,  and  turn  to  los^  rather 
then  profit.  1784  COWPEK  Task  vi.  750  Nor  can  the  wonders 
it  records  be  sung  To  meaner  music,  and  not  suffer  lo^s.  1841 
TRKNCH  Parables  xix. (1877)  341  Earthly  losses  are  remedies 
for  covetousness,  1848  NKWM  AN  (*///<:)  Loss  and  gain.  1866 
Miss  Yoxcic  Dove  in.  Eagles  Nest  I.  76  No  matter  ..  Tis 
only  her  loss  [refusing  to  drink]. 

b.  To  have  a  (great)  loss  in  (or  of)  :  to  suffer 
severely  by  losing  (usually,  a  person). 

1680  AUBKKY  Lives,  E.  Diwenant  (1813)  II.  300  He  was 
not  only  a  man  of  vast  learning,  but  of  great  goodness  and 
charity ;  the  parish  and  all  his  friends  will  have  a  great  losse 
in  him.  1757  MRS.  GRIFFITH  Lett,  Henry  <y  j-'ra>u (-5(1767) 
IV.  15  What  a  Loss  shall  I  have  of  him  !  1824  JKKYLL 
Corr  (1894)  144,  I  feel  a  sad  loss  of  poor  dear  Mr.  Stanley. 
1836  MOOKK  Mew.  (1856)  VII.  164  As  the  time  approaches 
for  the  departure  of  our  dear  little  Nell,  we  begin  to  feel 
more  and  more  the  Joss  we  shall  have  of  her.  1881  TKOLLOI'K 
Of.  Wortles  School  iv.  xi,  She  had  a  certain  charge,  .as  to 
the  school. .;  and  very  well  she  did  her  work.  I  shall  have 
a  great  loss  in  her. 

f  c.  A  (great,  etc.)  loss  (in  this  sense)  is  often 
idiomatically  predicated  of  the  person  or  thing  lost, 
where  in  strictness  the  subject  of  the  sentence  should 
be  the  loss  or  deprivation  of  this.  (The  moie 
correct  expression,  as  in  quot.  1605,  is  obsolete.) 

|i6o$  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  iii.  §  4  For  apophthegms,  it 
i*a  great  loss  of  that  book  of  Cesar's.]  Mod.  Our  opponents 
aie  welcome  to  their  new  convert ;  he  is  no  loss. 

6.  JUil.  The  losing  (by  a  commander  or  an  army) 
of  men  by  death,  wounds,  or  capture ;  also  (sing. 
and//.)  the  number  of  men  so  lost. 

ii  1400-50  Alexander  3171  jit  me  is  better. .in  bataile  be 
slayne,  pan  se  t»e  lose  of  my  ledis.  a  1548  HALL  Citron.* 
Hen.  yf  130  Tiustyng.. shortly  to  be  lorde  of  the  citee  and 
towne,  without  any  greate  losse  or  battaill.  1840  GIU-;SLFY 
Sie$£  Lichf.  45  The  loss  of  each  army  . .  was  about  equal. 
1846  GtOTB  Greece  (1869)  1 1.  n.  viii.  446  They  were  repulsed 
with  loss.  1899  Siu  G.  WHITK  Disp.  to  Bnller  16  Dec., 
The  loss  of  12,000  men  here  would  be  a  heavy  blow  to 
England. 

t 7.  'Lack,  default,  want.  In  the  loss  of  question  : 
provided  there  is  no  dispute.  Obs. 

1603  SHAKS.  Meas.  for  M.  n.  iv.  90  As  I  subscribe  not 
that,  nor  any  other,  But  in  the  lo?>s  of  question.  1632 
LITHGOW  Tja7'.  in.  85  The  Villages  for  losse  of  ground  are 
all  built  on  the  skirts  of  Kockes. 

f  8.   Tennis.  A  lost  chase  (see  CHASE  sir.1  7). 

1591  [see  CHASB j£.1  7].   1619  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Confers. 
B.  Jonson  xvii.  (1842)   30  A   Lord  playing  at  Tenis,  and 
having  asked  those  in  the  gallerie  Whither  a  strock  was 
Chase  or  Losse?    A  Brother  of  my  Lord  Northumberland's 
answered,  it  was  Loss. 

9.  At  a  loss,  fat  loss.  Of  a  hound:  Having 
lost  the  track  or  scent ;  at  fault.  Hence  of  per 
sons  :  At  fault ;  utterly  uncertain  what  to  say  or 
do  (often  with  indirect  questions  introduced  by 
/low,  what)  etc.) ;  unable  to  understand,  imagine, 
discover,  explain,  etc.  At  a  loss  for  \  unable  to 
discover  or  obtain  (something  needed). 

1592  WARNER  Alb.  Bug.  VH.  xxxvi.  (1612)  175  The  Hound 
at  losse  doth  ouer-giue.     1596  SHAKS.  Tam.Shr,  Induct,  i. 
23  He  cried  vpon  it  at  the  meerest  losse,  And  twice  to  day 
pick'd  out  the  dullest  sent.     1663  SOUTH  Serm.  (1823)  III. 
424  The  justness  of  his  government  left  them  at  a  loss  for  an 
occasion  [sc.  of  rebellion].      1668  HALE  Prcf.  to  Rolle's 
Abridgm.   bjb,   Many  that  are  much  conversant  in  sub- 
tilties  of  Logick.  .are  at  a  loss  in  it,  and  can  make  little  of 
it.     1671  MILTOX  P.  R.  iv.  366  Satan  now  Quite  at  a  loss, 
for  all   his  darts  were  spent,   Thus  to  our  Saviour  with 
stern  brow  reply'd.     1699  BENTLEV  P/tal.  332  His  wonder- 
full  Learning  wasat  a  loss.    1711  STEKLE  Spect,  No.  53  P  8, 
I   stood  utterly  at   a  loss  how  to  behave   my  self.     Ibid. 
No.  157  f  i,  I  am  very  much  at  a  loss  to  express  by  any 
Word  that  occurs  to  me  in  our  Language,  that  which  is 
understood  by  Indoles  in  Latin.     1773  Life  .V.  Froivde  23 
If  they  were  at  a  Loss  for  any  thing,  I  cry'd  out,  can  I  find 
it,   Sir?       1781    COWPEK   Hope  345   All   speakers,   yet    all 


language  at  a  loss.  18*3  J.  RADCOCK  Dow.  Avmsem.  33 
We  are  at  a  los*,  however,  for  any  direct  knowledge  of  the 
means  used  by  them.  1827  HALLAM  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  I. 
vi.  302  They  were  at  a  loss  now  to  obtain  his  release.  1863 
K.  A.  KEMBLE  Resid.  Georgia  17,  I  therefore  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  what  made  her  hail  the  erection  of  one  [mill]  at 
Charleston  as  likely  to  produce  such,  .happy  results. 

1  Loss,  sb.~  Oh.  Also  5-6  losse,  (5  losaem', 
6  los,  7  loz.  [a.  MDu.  los  -  OE.  hxt  OHG.,  MHO. 
luhs  (mod.G.  htchs]  ;  akin  to  Sw.  lo  of  the  same 
meaning.  Caxton's  lossent  represents  the  unex 
plained  variant  lossen  of  the  Du.  original.]  A  lynx. 

1481  CAXTON  Reynard  xxxviii.  (Arb.)  105  The  rulers  and 
kepars  of  the  felde  was  the  lupaert  and  the  losse.     Ibid.  xli. 
in  The  kepars  of  the  felde,  the  lupaerd  and  the  lossem. 
1598  FLORID,  Lince,  a  beast  like  vnto  a  woolfe,..  called  a  los 
or  linx.   Lincet.  .Also  a  losse,  or  a  linx.     1624  T.  HEY  WOOL* 
Gunaikeiou  vn.  329  The  beast  called  a  Loz  or  Lynx. 

t  Loss,  v.  Sf.  Obs.  Also  5-6  los,  6-7  loiss. 
[a.  Du.  lossen  (whence  G.  lose  hen,  Da.  fosse,  Sw. 
lossa),  f.  los  adj.,  loose  (:— OTcnt.  *lusso-)t  cogn.  w. 
loos  (:— OTeut.  *tauso- :  see  LOOSE  a.).]  trans.  To 
unload  (a  vessel),  discharge  (goods  from  a  vessel). 
Also  absol.  of  a  ship :  To  unload. 

1482  Charters  Ed'tnb.  (1871)  168  Of  ilk  stane  bait  cumand 
and  losand  in  the  havhi  \d.    Ibid.  169  That  na..^tapill  gudis 
of  st  ran  gear  is  remane.  .langare  in  Leith  eftir  it  be  dischargit 
and  losit  than  [etc.].     1537  Bnr^hKcc.  Edinb.  (1871)  II.  86 
Jhone  Sleith.  .confesslt  that  he  loissit  the  pok  of  forest  woll 
peitemng  to  Mungo  Tennend  efter  that  the  sainyn  wes 
schippit  and  stowit  in  his  schip.     1565  Reg.  Privy  (Council 
Scat.  I.  532  Nane  of  thame  sail  brek  bouk, . . quhill  the  tyme 
that  thalr  gudis  be  housit,  and  the  schip  lost,  and  avysit 
with  the  conservatour  how  the  marcat  is.    1609  Burgh  Rec, 
Glasgow  (1876)  I.  302  lie  making  of  mercat  thairof  [sc.  good>] 
. .  befoir  they  be  lossit. 

Lessee,  var.  Se.  f.  LOSE  z>.i ;  var.  LOSE  sit  I  Obs., 
praise ;  obs.  f.  LOUSE* 

Loss,  variant  of  LOESS. 

Lossel,  variant  of  LOSEL. 

Lossen,  Lossenge,  obs.  iT.  LOZEX,  LOZENGE. 

Losseilite  flfsensit).  J//«.  [Named  by  Milch 
in  1^94,  after  Prof.  C.  A.  Lossen  :  see  -ITE.]  Ar- 
senate  of  iron  and  lead,  occurring  in  small  reddish- 
brown  crystals. 

1895  A  liter,  yrnl.  Set.  L.  76  Lossenito. 

t  Lo'SSet.  Ofo.  dial.  AlsoSlosad.  [Ir  loscul 
(Olr.  losat]  kneading-trough.]  A  wooden  tray. 

1645  BOATE  Irel.  Nat.  Hist,  xx.  (1652)  155  Certain 
woodden  trayes,  amount  the  Knglish  in  Ireland  peculiarly 
called  Lossels  [j/V].  1674-91  RAY  A'.  C.  ll'orth  135  A.Losst't, 
a  large  flat  wooden  dUh  not  much  unlike  a  Voider.  1782 
VALLANCY  Collect.  DC  Refais  Uibern.  -\.  82  This  fine  may 
be  exchanged  for  losads,  sieves,  kneading  troughs  [etc.], 

t  LO'SSful,  a.  Obs.  [t.  Loss  j/'.l  + -FUL.]  Pro 
ductive  of  loss ;  detrimental ;  unprofitable. 

1611  SI'LKU  Hist.  Gt.  lirit.  ix.  xii.  §  108.694  Hee.. retired 
hinisclfe  with  losse-full  hast  into  the  bosonie  of  France. 
1623  in  Hartlib"s  Legacy  (1655). 287  -^s  tne  rale  °^  Money 
now  goeth,  no  man  can  let  his  Timber  stand  . .  but  it  will 
be  very  losse-full  to  him.  1675  U ROOKS  Gold.  Key  Wks. 
1867  V.  421  It  is  a  gainful  loss  to  suffer  for  the  truth  ;  it  is 
alossful  gain,  .to  provide  for  our  present  safety,  .and  ease. 

t  LO'Ssing,  vbl.  so.  Sc.  Obs.  [f.  Loss  v.  + 
-ING  !.]  The  action  of  unloading  a  vessel,  or  of 
discharging  goods. 

1531  Extracts  Abcrd.  Reg.  (1844)  I.  142  Thair  masteris  of 
warke  suld  gar  amend  the  prame  of  the  brig,  ..  and  lat  hir 
and  the  proueslis  greit  ktile  to  frauclit  to  the  losing  and 
laidnyngof  schippis.  1 1575  R.  I.ANNATYXE  "jrnl.  (1806)  147 
All  horsmen  and  footmen  went  furth  doun  to  I.eyth  to  the 
lossing  of  the  said  bark,  which  incontinent  was  broght  vp  to 
the  castell  efter  there  losMiig,  1597  Jur,  Acts  *Jas.  K/(i8i6) 
IV.  137/2  pe  coi).->eruatoiir  sail  not.  .admit  on  ye  cocquet, .. 
except  the  mercheandis,  . .  euerie  ane  of  thame,  befoir  the 
loissmg  of  onie  of  bair  gudis,  mak  faith.. That  he  lies  na 
forbiddin  gudis  [etc.]. 

Lossingeir,  -gere,  Sc.  variants  of  LOSENGEB. 

tLo'SSlesS,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Loss  sb.\  +  -LESS.] 
Without  loss. 

1587  THYNNE  Cantn.  Hist.  Scot.  409  in  Holvtslud,  They 
were,  .suffered  harmelesse  of  bodie,  and  losselesse  of  furni 
ture  to  depart.  1642  Mii-tON  Ap<>l.  Smcct.  Wks.  1851.  HI. 
303  Miraculous  and  losselesse  victories.  1669  in  PlCtOtl 
[Spool  Munic.  Rec.  (1883)  I.  276  Saved  harmles,  lossles,  & 
indemnifyed  from  any  suit. 

Lossom,  -um,  obs.  forms  of  LOVESOME. 

t  Lost,  sb.  Obs.  Also  loste.  [app.  f.  lost,  pa. 
pple.  of  LOSE  v.]  =Losa  so.1  To  go  to  lost :  to 
perish,  go  to  ruin. 

ci374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  n.  p.  iv.  30  (Camb.  MS.)  Men  do 
no  more  fors  of  the  lost  than  of  the  hauyinge.  1387 
TRKVISA  Higdeu  (Rolls)  IV.  213  For  bey  schulde  defends 
hem  j>e  maiiloker  for  drede  of  so  greet  lost  [L.  ///<?/«  tnnti 
dainni}.  1390  COWER  Con/.  I.  147  Which  is  of  most  cost 
And  lest  is  worth  and  goth  to  lost?  142*  tr.  $*&**** 
Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  151  Of  the  lordshupp  of  Cursid  men 
comyth  many  lostis  and  myschefis.  ci^S  ^-nS>  Con>j. 
Irel  K.  147  Al  ihynge  vnder  hys  newe  men  yede  to  lo^te. 
1473  Water/.  An/i.  in  io///  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v. 
•io  He  shall,  -make  goode  of  all  the  loststhat  is  done.  1505 
Galway  Arc/i.  ibid.  391  All  such  costes,  lostes  and  damages 
as  he  shuld  sustayne.  1519  HORMAN  Vulg.  vii.  86  For  in 
that  delynge  is  great  lost  of  tyme.  1671  Woodhnry  Church™. 
Ace.  (E.  D.  D.),  Collected  by  vertue  of  a  Bnefe  for  a  lost 
by  ffire. 

Lost  (l^st),///.  a.     [Pa.  pple.  of  LOSE  v.^\ 

1.  That  has  perished  or  been  destroyed  ;  ruined, 
esp.  morally  or  spiritually ;  (of  the  soul)  damned. 


a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  AureL  (1546)  K  vj,  The 
greatteste  signe  of  a  lo^te  man  is  to  lease  his  time  in  naughty 
workes.  1590  SIR  K.  WILLIAMS  Disc.  Warre  58  Wee  were 
lost  men  but  for  our  owne  wits  and  resolution.  1678  BUN  VAN 
Pilgr  1.15  As  the  sinner  is  awakened  about  his  lost  condition. 
a  1715  UUKNET  Own  Time  (1724)  I.  548  He  was  reckoned 
a  lost  man.  1780  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine,  Lost*  thfe  state  of 
being  foundered  or  cast  away  ;  expressed  of  a  ship  when 
she  has  either  sunk  at  sea,  or  struck  upon  a  rock.  1818 
SHELLEY  Rosalind  fy  Helen  392  In  my  lost  soul's  abandoned 
night. 

b.  Having  the  mental  powers  impaired.  Lost 
ofivits :  imbecile  (cf.  dial,  use  of  lost  in  this  sense). 

1821  SHELLEY  Gineira  12  Deafening  the  lost  intelligence 
within.     1861  TMAUKLKAY  Four  Georges  i.  6  One  thinks  of 
a  descendant  of  liU  two  hundred  years  afterwards,  blind, 
old,  and  lost  of  wits,  singing  Handel  in  Windsor  Tower. 
t  C.  ti-ansf.   Desperate,  hopeless.   Obs. 

1709  MKS.  MANI.KV  Seer.  Mem.  (1736)  II.  101  He  loved  me 
after  a  lost  manner.  1720  —  Power  of  Love  (1741)  III.  214 
She  loves  you  in  a  lost  manner,  she  is  ready  to  die. 

2.  Of  which  some  one  has  been  deprived ;  not  re 
tained  in  possession  ;  no  longer  to  be  found.    Also, 
of  a  person  or  animal :  Having  gone  astray,  having 
lost  his  or  its  way. 

1526  TIN  DALE  Matt.  xv.  24,  I  am  not  sent  but  vnto  the 
loost  shepe  of  the  housse  of  Israhel.  1560  BIKI.K  (Genev.) 
Lev.  vi.  4  He  shal  then  re*tore  . .  the  lost  thing  whicli 
he  founde.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  i.  55  The  thought  Both 
of  lost  happiness  and  lusting  pain  Torments  him.  1756 
C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  Ded.,  The  grateful  votaries  [desired] 
to  teach  others  how  to  recover  lossed  health.  1828  MOOKK 
(title)  Limbo  of  Lost  Reputations.  1830  LVICLL  Princ.  Geol. 
i.  4  The  imperfect  remains  of  lost  species  of  animals  and 
plants.  1845  BKOWNINU  (title)  The  Lost  Leader.  1849 
Chambers  s  Inform.  People  II.  652/2  If  a  '  Lust  ball1  be 
called,  the  striker  shall  be  allowed  six  runs.  1849  DICKENS 
Dai'.  Copp.  xlvi,  It  occurred  to  me  that  she  might  be  more 
disposed  to  feel  a  woman's  interest  in  the  lost  girl.  1896 
A.  E.  HOUS.MAN  Shropshire  Lad  xxxni,  To  this  lost  heart 
be  kind. 

Comb,  a  1845  HOOD  Lost  Heir  24  Has  ever  a  one  seen 
anything  about  the  streets  like  a  crying  lost-looking  child  'i 

II  To  give  (oi'cr  or  ///  for  losf,  also  to  give  lost : 
see  GIVE  v.  31  b. 

3.  Of  time,  labour,  space :  Not  used  advantage 
ously ;   spent  in  vain;   f  hence,  vain,  groundless. 
Of  opportunities :  Not  turned  to  account,  missed. 

a  1500  Chaucer s  Dreme  156  It  were  but  paine  and  lubt 
travaile  1535  [see  LABOUR  J^.  i  b].  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  ///, 
n.  ii.  ii  It  were  lost  sorrow  to  waile  one  that's  lost.  1604 
—  Ot/i.  v.  ii.  269  Do  you  go  backe  dismaid?  'Tis  a  lost 
feare.  1622  MAUBI-;  tr.  AU-mans  Guzman  d'Alf.  11.  1 1 1  My 
fiiend.  .repented  himselfeof  the  lust  time  and  charge^,  which 
he  had  spent  in  the  sute.  1855  HOPKINS  &  RIMUAULT  Organ 
xxxvii.  274  It  can  never  be  correctly  ^;lid  that  'unoccupied 
spate'  in  an  Oryan,  within  rti^on,  is  '  lo^t  room',  1889 
1  K.  BOLDKEWOQD  '  Robbery  under  A  rms  xv,  He  began . .  to 
make  up  for  lost  lime. 

4.  Of  a  battle,  game  :  In  which  one  has  been  de 
feated.     Also  transf.     Of  a  person  :  That  has  lost 
the  day  ;  defeated  {poet.'}. 

1724  DE  FOE  Mem.  Cavalier  (1840)298,  I  saw  it  was  a  lost 
game.  1808  SCOTT  Marm.  \  i.  xxxii,  In  the  lost  battle, 
borne  down  by  the  flying.  1822  SHELLEY  Hellas  294  So 
were  the  lust  Greeks  on  the  Danube's  day. 

5.  To  be  lost  to:    a.   To  have   passed  from  the 
possession  of ;  to  have  been  taken  or  wrested  from. 

1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  ix.  479  Other  joy  To  me  is  lost.  1744 
OZELL  tr.  Brantoutcs  Sp,  Rlwiiomontades  63  This  Ilattle 
being  lost  to  us.  1796  JANE  AUSTEN  Pride  $  Prcj.  xliii,  My 
uncle  and  aunt  would  have  been  lost  to  me  ;  I  should  not 
have  been  allowed  to  invite  them.  1845  S.  AUSTIN  R  a  tike's 
Hist.  Rcf.  III.  363  The  basis  of  power. .was  thus  of  neces 
sity  lost  to  the  Five  Cantons.  1850  TKNNYSON  In  Mem. 
xliii.  9  So  then  were  nothing  lost  to  man.  1870  MOKKIS 
Earthly  Par.  II.  in.  io  In  the  lore  long  dead,  Lost  to  the 
hurrying  world,  right  wise  she  was. 

b.  Of  a  person  :  To  be  so  depraved  as  to  be  in 
accessible  (to  some  good  influence) ;  to  have  no 
sense  of  (right,  shame,  etc.)-  Also  rarely  in  neutral 
sense,  to  be  '  dead '  to,  to  have  lost  all  interest  in. 

1640  SHIRLEY  St.  Patrii  k  \\.  F  4  Thou  lost  thing  to  good- 
nesse.  1654  .State  Case  Comniw.  8  So  lost  and  loose  were  that 
party  of  men  to  all  former  principles.  1682  T.  FLAT  MAN 
Heraclitits  Kittens  No.  78  (1713)  II.  228  Being  lo^t  to  all 
Humanity.  1711  STEELE  S/>ect.  No.  30  F  i  Who  are 
not  so  very  much  lost  to  common  Sense,  but  that  they 
understand  the  Folly  they  are  guilty  of.  1769  SIR  W. 
JONES  Pal.  Fortune  Poems  (1777'  3*  Kesign'd  to  heaven, 
and  lost  to  all  beside.  iSxgCRABBE  T.  of  Hall\\,  A  creature 
lost  to  reason.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  92  Ix>st 
to  all  sense  of  religious  duty.  1859  TENNYSON  I'n'ifu.  63 
He  lay  as  dead  And  lost  to  life  and  use  and  name  and  fame, 
tc.  To  be  forgotten  by,  unknown  to  (the  world). 

1626  SHIKI.KY  Brothers  n.  i.  (1632)  19  Men  whose  expecta 
tions  ate  like  yours  Come  not  with  honour  to  court  Mich  as 
I  am,  (Lost  to  the  World  for  want  of  portion)  Hut  with  some 
untam'd  heat  of  blood.  1636  -  Duke's  Mistress  HI.  in. 
(1638)  F2  My  Lord  I  know  not  with  what  words;, to  thanke 
-  Your  feeling  of  my  sufferings.  1  will  now  Ueleeve  1  am 
not  lost  to  all  the  World. 

6.  In  special  collocations :  lost  day,  level  (see 
quots.) ;    lost  motion,  imperfect  transmission  of 
motion   between  two   parts  of   a  machine  which 
communicate  one  with  the   other,  due  to  faulty 
construction  or  looseness  of  the  paits;  lost  Sunday 
(see  SUNDAY). 

1867  SMYTH  Bailor's  Word-bk.t  *Lost  iiayt  the  day  which 
is  lost  in  circumnavigating  the  globe  to  the  westward,  by 
making  each  day  a  little  more  than  twenty-four  hours  long. 
1860  E>ig.  <y  For.  Mining  Gloss.  (.Cornwall  Terms),  *Lnt 


LOSTELL. 

levels,  levels  which  are  not  driven  hori/ont.-illy.     1877  RAY-    ! 
MONC  Statist  Mints  «V  Mining-  421  The  movement  being    | 
tontinuous  and  rapid  in  one  direction— so  that  there  is  no 
•loss  motion  [rit].     1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Aleck.  Suppl.,  Lost    \ 
A/,>.'rf»t,  looseness  of  titling,  incident  to  wear  of  parts. 

7.  abspl.  (with  the]. 

1849  AVTOUN  Rnried  Waiver  72  All  1  loved  is  rising  round 
me,  All  the  lost  returns  again.  1871  K.  ELLIS  tr.  Catullus 
viii.  2  Lost  is  the  lost,  thou  know'st  it,  and  the  past  is  past. 
I MJ.  Ixxvi.  18  A  help  to  the  lost. 

b.  //.  Advertisements  of  lost  articles. 

1761  .lHti.Rt.'g.  242  The  number  of  losts..in  the  Daily 
AMfrltftrctuutt  day. 

Lost(e,  obs.  t.  LUST  ;  pa.  pple.  of  Loss  v .  Obs. 

t  Lostell.  Obs.  In  phr.  a  lostell  = OF.  a  I'ostcl 
(see  HOSTELI,  '  to  your  quarters :  ',  '  disperse ! ' 

«  1548  HALL  Citron.,  K,hv.  /i'lqjb,  The  kyng.. caused 
the  Heraldes  to  cry,  a  lostell,  and  every  man  to  departe. 
1847  HALLIUF.LL,  Lostell.  the  cry  of  the  heralds  to  the 
combatants  that  tlK-y  should  return  home. 

Loster,  Lostfalle,  obs.  ff.  LI-STRE,  LUSTFUL. 

fLosthope.  Ots.rare—1.  [Cf.  FORLORN  HOPE.] 
An  abandoned  person. 

c  1540  tr.  I'd,  I'crg.  l-.ng.  Hist.  I.  (Camden  No.  36)  102 
The  Scottes..on  all  sides  assembling  the  lostehopes  and 
raskalls  [L.  colU-ctis  undiotu  ftrditi*  hoininibits\ 

t  IiO'StlesS,  a.  Obs.  [f.  LOST  s/i.  +  -LESS.] 
Free  from  loss. 

1459  ll'atcrf.  Arch,  in  io//<  Rep.  His!.  MSS.  Conini. 
App.  v.  300  That  he  saveihe  citie  lostlesse  againste  the  King 
for  all  cnelangM  that  he  or  his  officers  wil  make. 

Lostling  (JfVstlirj).  [f.  LOST  ///.  a.,  after 
foundling]  A  person  or  tiling  lost. 

1872  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  <y  Mining  197  The  great 
'  lost  river  '  which  bursts  out  of  the  vertical  side  of  the  carton 
of  the  Snake — a  torrent  from  the  solid  rock  ;  a  foundling 
rather  than  a  lostling.  1898  C.  BENHAM  Fourth  Napoleon 
24  Kvidently  she  spent  her  existence  on  the  look-out  for 
the  lostling. 

t  Lo'Stly,  adv.  Ol>$.  [f.  LOST  ///.  a.  +  -LY  -.] 
In  a  lost  manner  ;  hopelessly. 

1660  tr.  Aniyraldtts"  Trt-at.  tone.  Relig.  I.  i.  3  Such  eyes 
must  be  lostly  obtenebrated,  which  do  .not  perceive  him 
therein. 

Lostliess  (IfVstnes).  [f.  LOST///,  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  condition  or  state  of  being  lost. 

1728  P.  WALKER  Life  f'et/eu  (1827)  133  An  enlightened 
believing  Soul,  that  sees  its  Lostliess,  and  Need  of  Christ. 
1839  KAIU'.V  f-'estns  (1852)  195  The  desolation  of  the  soul. . 
A  sense  of  lostne-s  that  leaves  death  Kut  little  to  reveal. 
i8jt  ranch  23  May  246'!  My  feeling  of  loslness  is  utter. 

Lostriffe,  Loatvol,  obs.  ff.  LOOSESTRIFE,  LUST- 
FIT,. 

Losungeous,  variant  of  LO.SENGEOUS  a.  Obs. 

Losy,  Losyn,  obs.  forms  of  LOSH,  LO/.EN. 

Losynge,  losyngye,  obs.  forms  of  LOZENGE. 

Losynger(e,  variant  of  LOSENGEH. 

Lot  (l?t \  sli.  Forms:  I  hlot,  hlott,  hlodd, 
2-8  lott,  4-6  lote,  4-7  lotte,  (4  loth,  4-6  loot, 
5  loote,  lootte%  2-  lot.  [OE.  hlot  neut.  '.render 
ing  L.  son,  portio  :— OTeut.  type  *hluto-m,  f.  the 
wk.  grade  of  the  root  "h/etil-  (:  hlaut- :  liliit-')  oc 
curring  in  the  str.  vb.  OK.  hleotan,  OS.  hliotan, 
O1IG.  Ho^an  (MHG.  lietfii',  ON.  liliala,  to  cast 
lots,  obtain  by  lot.  The  precise  formal  equivalent 
of  the  Eng.  word  is  not  found  elsewhere  exc.  perh. 
in  OFris.  /;/»/(?  neut.),  M Dti.  lot  neut.  (also  masc.), 
Dtt.  lot  neut. ;  but  synonymous  sbs.  from  the  same 
root  appear  in  all  the  Teut.  langs.  From  the  wk. 
grade  are,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  OHG. 
(/;)/«;  masc.,  ON.  klul-r,  klot-r  masc.  (MSw.  Inter, 
later,  Sw.  lott,  Da.  lod\,  Mute  wk.  masc. ;  from  the 
form  */ilaitt-  are  OE.  /lift,  A/a,  hliet  masc.  (:- 
OTeut.  *A/auti-s},  Goth,  hlaitt-s  masc.  (rendering 
KAijpos),  OS.  lilSt  masc.,  OHG.  (/»)/<%  masc.  and 
neut.  (MHG.  /i%  masc.  and  neut.,  mod.G.  loos,  los  \ 
neut.);  cf.  also  ON.  /;/#«/ fern.,  blood  of  sacrifice. 
The  Teut.  word  was  adopted  into  the  Rom.  langs. :  ' 
K.  lot  (whence  lotir  to  divide,  in  OF.  to  cast  lots), 
It.  lotto  game  of  chance,  Sp. ,  I'g.  lote  lot,  Sp.  loto 
'  lot '  put  up  to  auction.  Probably  some  of  the  uses 
of  the  Eng.  word  are  due  to  the  influence  of  F.  lot.  \ 

The  primary  meaning  of  the  Teut.  root  * lileitt-  is  uncer 
tain.  Schrader  has  suggested  th.it  it  may  have  been  formed 
hy  secondary  ablaut  from  the  wk.-grade  *lilitt-  (repr.  pre- 
Teut.  kid- :  see  HOLT)  in  the  sb.  *hliito.in,  the  primary 
sense  of  which  would  then  be  the  piece  of  wood  used  in 
casting  lots.  But  this  conjecture  is  very  doubtful,  and  not 
free  from  difficulties.] 

1.  An  object  (app.  usually  a  piece  of  wood)  used 
in  a  widely  diffused  ancient  method  of  deciding 
disputes,  dividing  plunder  or  property,  selecting 
persons  for  an  office  or  duty,  etc.,  by  an  appeal  to 
chance  or  the  divine  agency  supposed  to  be  con 
cerned  in  the  results  of  chance.  The  '  lots ',  each 
bearing  the  special  mark  of  one  of  the  competitors,  j 
were  placed  in  a  receptacle  (in  Homeric  Greece  a  I 
helmet)  ;  according  to  Greek  procedure  the  vessel 
was  shaken,  the  winning  lot  being  that  which  fell 
out  first;  in  Scandinavia  (see  Vigf.  s.  v.  hlutr)  the 
winning  lot  was  drawn  out  by  an  uninterested  party. 
In  Eng.  (exc.  in  rare  modern  instances,  chiefly  trans 
lations  from  ancient  langs.)  the  word  in  this  sense 
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occurs  only  in  the  phr.  to  cast,  draw  (false  lay, 
put,  send,  throw,  warp]  lots  (or  \lof]  ;  followed  by 
on  or  upon,  over,  between,  for  (the  object  or  objects 
concerned)  ;  also  by  inf.  or  indirect  interrog.  clause. 

In  genuine  OE.  idiom  the  vl>.  governing  hlot  was  iveorf<an 
to  throw  (see  WARI-  v.)\  cf.  G.  dns  l-ws  verfen,  L.  sortcs 
conicere,  Gr.  «Aijpoi'  /baAAtu-.  In  ME.  Wt'r^e  was  super 
seded  by  the  synonymous  cast  and  throw.  Ihe  OE.  xise  of 
sentient  is  a  Latinism,  after  mittere  of  the  Vulgate.  The 
only  forms  of  the  phrase  that  survive  are  to  cast  lots  (arch.) 
and  to  draw  lots  (cf.  F.  tircr  an  sort),  which  is  interpreted 
as  synonymous  with  to  dra.iv  cuts  (Cur  st>.1  i). 

971  Blickl.  Hoin.  229  Hie  sendon  hlot  him  betweonum, 
hwider  hyra  ^ehwylc  faran  scolde  to  lajranne.  ciooo  Ags. 
Gesp.  Malt,  xxvii.  35  Hi^  to-dzeldon  hys  reaf  &  wurpon 
hlot  [L.  sortein  wittcntes]  bier-ofer.  c  i  205  LAY.  13858  Vmbe 
fiftene  }er  bat  f'olc  his  isumned  .  .  S:  heore  loten  werpeS 
vppen  ban  ^e  hit  fale5  he  seal  uaren  of  londe.  c  1275  Pas- 
sion  onr  Lot  dm  O.  E.  Misc.  50  Ac  hi  casten  heore  lot  hw  es 
he  scolde  beo.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xxi.  18  And  ml  clebinge 
lote  kastc  bai  on.  c  1330  R.  BRCNNK  Citron,  (1810)  124  Lotes 
did  bei  kast,  for  whom  £ei  had  bat  wo.  138*  W  YCUP  1  5«MT. 
xiv.  42  Sende  36  lot  bitwi.xe  [1535  COVERDALE  Cast  the  lot 
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ouer,  1611  Cast  lots  betweene]  me  and  Jonathas  my  sone. 
c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G,  \V.  \g^Arzati>tc,  Euery  thridde  yere 
.  .  They  caste  lot,  and  as  it  fil  a-boute  On  riche  or  pore,  he 
muste  his  sone  take  [etc.J.  1-1420  LYDG.  Assembly  of 
Gods  1569  Mathy  and  liarnabe,  drawyng  lottys,  stood. 
£•1475  Parienay  3184  Thay  haue  caste  ther  loote  certes 
you  vppon.  1568  CJRAFTON  C/i'vti.  1  1.  455  '1  he  French 
men..  had  divided  the  prisoners  and  spoyles  among  them, 
and  had  cast  lottes  for  them.  ci6ii  CHAI-MAN  Iliad  vn. 


.*  az'tii  j  ranf.  ui.  .MX.  ii/w;  j,yi  ^  um  UK  .IXCJ^IIUCMI.T  «uuuiu 
cast  Lots  which  of  them  should  go  on  shore  first.  1725  POPK 
Odyss.  xiv.  239  notet  The  sons  cast  lots  for  their  patrimony. 
1744  CoL  Rec.  Pcntisylr.  IV.  722  The  several  Nations  had 
drawn  Lots  for  the  performance  of  the  Ceremony.  1813 
HOGG  Qitceiis  \\'<\ke  26  Their  numbers  given,  the  lots  were 
cast,  To  fix  the  names  of  fust  and  last.  1840  J.  H.  NEW 
MAN  Par.  Semi,  (1842)  v.  xv.  796  Supposing  we  had  to  cast 
lots  for  some  worldly  benefit.  .71851  JOANNA  BAILLIE 
Ethwaldm.  iv.  \Vks.  (18511  150  El/iw.  (giving  a  soldier  a 
helmet  filled  with  lots)  Here,  take  the  lots  and  deal  them 
fairly  round.  1875  J<>\VKTT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  341  Some  in 
genious  kind  of  lots  which  the  less  worthy  may  draw.  1888 
K.  I).  TYLOR  in  Archxol.  Rev.  Mar.,  Specimens  of  the 
sticks  or  other  lots  cut  with  patterns,  which  were  used  in 
the  re-distribution  of  the  communal  plots  of  land. 

b.  In  abstract  sense  :  The  casting  or  drawing  of 
lots,  or  the  use  of  any  equivalent  process,  to  obtain 
a  decision.  Chiefly  in  phr.  by  lot  (occas.  \  by  lots}. 

i297~R.Gi.orc.  (Rolls) 2415  J>e  stalworbest  me  ssal  bi  choys 
&  bi  lot  al  so  Chese  out.  1382  Wvci-IK  A'/////,  xxxiii.  54  The 
which  ;e  shal  dyuyde  to  ym  bi  lot.  1390  GOWKR  Con/.  III. 
130  So  as  it  falleth  upon  lot.  1568  GKAI-TOX  Cluon.  I.  95 
They  were  of  the  Countrie  of  Germany,  and  put  out  of  their 
Countrie  by  a  maner  £  sort  of  a  Lot,  which  is  sundrie 
times  used  in  ihe  sayde  lande.  a  1591  H.  SMITH  Serin. 
(1637)  797  Mathias  is  chosen  by  lots,  to  the  Apostleship. 
1642  R.  HARRIS  Serin.  43  Let's  put  it  to  the  Lot.  1640 
Mi  i. VON  Elkon.  xv,  IJut  that  controversy  divine  lot  hatn 
ended.  1651  HOHHKS  Leviiith.  n.  xxx.  184  Good  Counsell 
comes  not  by  Lot,  nor  by  Inheritance.  1802  PAI.KY  Nat. 
T/tCi'l.  xxvi.  1 1819}  457  The  distribution  of  provision  may  be 
made  by  lot,  as  it  is  in  a  sailor's  mess.  1875  JO\VKTT  Plato 
(ed.  2)  V.  125  The  ancients  knew  that  election  by  lot  was 
the  most  democratic  of  all  modes  of  appointment.  1884  tr. 
Lotze's  Logic  400  The  only  remaining  possibility  is  either 
the  lot,  or  the  decision  of  some  external  will 

C.  The  choice  result  ing  from  a  casting  of  lots. 
In  phr.  The  lot  falls  (Blimps}  on  (a  person  or 
thing^. 

c  1205  [see  i].  13. .  /:.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  194  And  ay  ^e  lote, 
vpon  la-.te,  lymped  on  lonas.  1568  GK.UTON  Chron,  !.  29 
Then  he  caused  lots  to  be  cast  out,  to  know  who  should  be 
king,  and  the  lot  fell  upon  the  tribe  of  Heniamin.  1653  "' 
COGAN  tr.  Pinto1  s  Tra?'.  xxix.  115  Lots  were  cast  five  times 
. .  and  all  those  five  times  the  lot  fell  still  on  a  little  Boy  of 
seven  years  of  age.  1855  PRESCOTT  Piiilip  //,  n.  vii.  (1857) 
284  The  lot  fell  on  Egmont  to  devise  some  suitable  livery. 

d.  fig.   The  lot  is  cast :  the  decisive  step  is  taken. 
(Cf.  DIK  j£.) 

1682  OTVVAY  Venice  Preserv.  iv.  i.  Now  the  lot's  cast,  and, 
fate,  do  what  thou  will.  1855  BROWNINC  Statue  <y  Bust 
55  Calmly  he  said  that  her  lot  was  cast,  That  the  door  she 
had  passed  was  shut  on  her  Till  the  final  catafalk  repassed. 

e.  Phr.    To  cast  (rarely  throw}  xn  ones  lot  with  : 
to  associate  oneself  with  and  share  the  fortunes  of. 
(After  Prov.  i.  14  where  the  expression  has  its  literal 
sense,  with  reference  to  partition  of  plunder.) 

1382  WVCLIK  Prov,  I.  14  Lot  ley  with  vs,  o  bagge  of  inonee 
be  of  vs  alle.  1575  COVKKDALE  ibid..  Cast  in  thy  lott 
amonge  us,  we  shaTnaue  all  one  purse.  1678  I*I:NVAN PHgr. 
i.  6,  I  intend  to  go  along  with  this  pood  man,  and  to  cast  in 
my  lot  with  him.  1740  WKSLKV  Hrks.  (1872)  1.^283  Seven  or 
eight  and  forty  likewise.  .de^Sred-to  ca-t  in  their  lot  with  us. 
1834  GKN.  P.  THOMPSON  Exerc.  (1842^  111.39  she  [Kngland] 
mu*l  abide  the  chances  with  those  with  whom  she  ha-4  cast 
in  her  lot.  1867  FKKKMAN  .\'orm.  t\wq.  (1876)  1.  App.  708 
We  find  East-Anglia  heartily  throwing  in  its  lot  with 
Wessex. 

tf.  To  put  in  lot :  ?to  put  (money)  in  a  joint 
venture  or  speculation.  Obs. 

1594  Bi.i'NDEViL  Exerc.  i.  xii.  (1636)  34  Foure  Merchants 
did  put  their  money  in  lot  in  this  manner. 

fg.  sing.  and//.  Applied  to  games  of  chance. 
Also,  to  divinatory  appeals  to  chance;  hence  occas. 
a  soitilege,  spell.  Obs. 

'577  NORTHBROOKE  Dicing  (1843^  139  Whosoeuer  vseth 
this  chaunce  of  lottes  in  ydle  and  trifling  things  taketh  the 
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name  and  prouidence  of  God  in  vaine.  1611  BURTON  Anat. 
Mel.  n.  il.  iv.  (1651)  275  Many  too  nicely  take  exceptions  at 
Cardes,  Tables  and  Dices,  and  such  mixt  lusorious  lots. 
1625  BACON  Ess.,  Envy  (Arb.)  515  There  is  no  other  Cure 
of  Enuy,  but  the  cure  of  Witchcraft :  and  that  is,  to  remoue 
the  Lot  (as  they  call  iti  and  to  lay  it  vpon  another.^  1649 
Alcoran  63  Consult  not  with  Southsayers  or  Lots,  it  is  a 
great  sin.  1777  JOHNSON  /-.  P.,  Cowley,  I  cannot  but  suspect 
Cowjey  of  having  consulted  on  this  great  occasion  the 
Virgilian  lots. 

t  h. //.  As  the  name  of  apaiticular  game.  Obs. 

1579  TWYNE  tr.  Petrarch's  Physic  agst.  Fortune  \.  xxvi. 
35,  I  delight  moreover  to  play  at  Lottes  |L.  calculis}. 
Reason.  O  chyldishe  desyre.  .for  olde  doating*.  men  to 
stande  gaping  ouer  a  payre  of  tables,  and  a  fewe  rouling 
peeces  of  wood,  by  stealth  robbing  or  falling  in. 

2.  What  falls  to  a  person  by  lot. 

a.  That  which  is  assigned  by  lot  to  a  person  as 
his  share  or  portion  in  an  inheritance,  or  in  a  dis 
tribution  of  property ;  a  division  or  share  of  pro 
perly  made  by  lot.     Phr.  t  To  give  in  or  to  lot  (or 
lots]  to  :  to  allot  to.     Also,  to  jail  to  (or  t ''«)  the 
lot  of. 

4:950  Lindisf.  Gosf>.  Luke  xv.  12  Da  mihi fio rtioncm  sub- 
stantiae,  sel  me  dael  vel  hlodd  faces.  958  Grant  in  Birch 
Cartifl.  Sax.  III.  230  On  Fearnes  felda  £e  byrad  twega 
manna  hlot  landes  in  to  Sudwellan.  a  1300  Cursor  HI.  6064 
In  a  land  ^at  hight  sichim,  Was  gin  in  loth  to  Joseph  kin 
\Fairf.  was  giuen  to  loth  loseph  kin],  a  1300  Ibid.  10385 
To  gocld  be  lambes  he  gaf  to  lottes.  1382  \\  YCLIF  Josh.  xv. 
i  The  lot  [1388  part]  of  the  sones  of  Juda,  bi  her  kynredis, 
was  this.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xiv.  xii.  (1495) 
473  Effraym  liad  many  pertyculer  hylles  and  dennes,  for  all 
y  lotte  of  the  lygnage  is  moost  in  mountaynes  &  in  wodes. 
11400  MAI:NPEV.  (Roxb.)  xiii.  58  J>at  cuntree  es  called 
Galilea  Gentium,  and  it  fell  in  be  lote  of  Zabulon  and  of 
Neptalim.  1535  COVEKDALE  Ps.  xv[i].  6  The  lott  is  fallen 
vnto  me  in  a  iayre  grounde,  yee  I  haue  a  goodly  heretage. 
1697  DRYDI:S  sEneid  x.  739  Thy  Barrs,  and  Ingots,  and  the 
Sums  beside,  Leave  for  thy  Childrens  Lot.  1737  BOLING- 
BROKE  Study  <y  Use  Hist.  vii.  188  The  whole  ten  provinces 
were  thrown  into  the  lot  of  France.  1850  ROBERTSON  Serin. 
Ser.  in.  vii.  92  When  the  revenues  of  a  cathedral  or  a  cure 
fell  to  the  lot  of  a  monastery.  1862  STANLEY  Jew.  Ch. 
<  1877)  I.  xii.  225  One  lot,  and  one  only,  they  were  to  have ; 
the  rest  they  were  to  carve  out  for  themselves. 

b.  Phr.   f  To  have  (or  win}  lot  with  (a  person) 
of  or  in  (a  thing),  also  f  to  have  lot  and  dole  (ctit, 
cavel}  U'ith  :  to  have  a  share  with.     Now  only  to 
have  no  (neither]  part  nor  lot  in,  after  Acts  viii.  21. 

<  1150  Burgh  Law  is  liv.  in  Anct.  Laws  #r  Crest.  Burghs 
Scot.  (18681  26  Et  sciendum  est  quod  stallangiator  nullp 
tempore  potest  habere  loth  cut  neque  cavyl  de  aliquo  merci- 
moniocum  burgense  nisi  infra  qnandoquilibet  potest  habere 
loth  et  cavyl.  ci2oo  ORMIK  4030  ^iff  batt  tej^  wolldenn 
habbenn  lott  \Vibb  himm  inn  eche  blisse.  Ibid.  9847 
&  winnenn  lott  wibb  Abraham  Off  eche  blisse  inn  heoffne. 
(izoo  Vices  ff  I'irtves  (1888)  in  Nis  non  mihte  on  gpdes 
temple  Sat  ne  hafb  lott  and  dole  mid  Sessere  eadi$e  mihte. 
a  1240  Ureison  in  Latnb.  Hotn.  187  Hwa  se  euer  wule  habl>e 
lot  wib  be  of  bi  blisse,  he  mot  deale  wib  be  of  bine  pine  on 
eorl-e.  1:1449  PKCOCK  Repr.  in.  i.  277  The  preestls  and 
dtkenes  of  the  Oold  Testament  schulden  not  haue  part  and 
lott  in  the  firste  parting  of  the  loud  of  Jewry.  1582  N.  T. 
<Rhem.)sff/f  viii.  21  Thou  hast  no  part,  nor  lot  in  this  word. 
1611  /bid.,  Thou  hast  neither  part  nor  lot  in  this  matter  [Gr. 
oi'-«  ecjTi  ffoi  i"  t»<*  ov&f  frA>]poc  tv  Ttti  Aoytii  rourw],  1815 
MACAULAY  Ess.,  Milton  (1851)  I.  24  Having  neither  part 
nor  lot  in  human  infirmities.  1833  HT.  MAKiiNEAuOV/m- 
ttfon  fy  P.  vi.  102  Kayo  atid  his  countrymen  had  no  partner 
lot  in  the  harvests  of  their  native  land. 

f  c.  One's  turn  (to  do  somtthing) ;  originally, 
as  determined  by  lot.  Obs. 

c  1200  ORMIN  133  Att  snne  time  whanne  hiss  lott  Was-> 
cumenn  upp  to  J-eowwtenn,  He  toe  hiss  reclefatt  onn  hand, 
Annd  3ede  inntobe  temmple.  ("1385 CHAUCER  L.  C.  W.  1887 
Ariadne^  Now  cometh  thy  lot,  now  comestow  4on  the 
rynge.  c  1386  —  Friars  Prol.  27  Lat  hym  seye  to  me 
What  so  hym  list ;  whan  it  comth  to  my  lot,  By  pod,  I  shal 
hym  quiten  euery  grot.  1611  BIBLE Litke  i.  9.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  iv.  561  Gabriel,  to  thee  thy  cours  by  Lot  hath  giv'n 
Charge  and  strict  watch  that  to  this  happie  place  Noe\il 
thing  approach  or  enter  in. 

d.  jig*  That  which  is  given  to  a  person  by  fate 
or  divine  providence;  esp.  one's  destiny,  foitunc, 
or  '  portion  '  in  this  life  ;  condition  (good  or  bad) 
in  life.  Phr.  the  lot  falls  (to  a  person  %  (it}  falls 
to  the  lot  0/(n  person),  or  it  falls  to  (him)  as  /it's 
lot  (to  have  or  to  do  somcthing\ 

'11300  Cursor  M.  14108  t>e  better  lott  has  mari  chosen. 
Ibid.  14555  \^1  was  s'r  l"das  scarioth  Of  alle  him  fell  be 
werst  lot.  1549  COVKKIMLE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Eflh,  2  We 
wer  chosen  vnto  the  lotte  and  enheritaunce  of  immortalitie. 
1576  FLEMING  Paiiofl.  Epist.  226  A  minde  satisfied  with  his 
appointed  lotte.  1586  B.  YOUNG  Cnazzos  Civ.  Com:  iv. 
179  Therefore  let  vs  make  triall,  to  whose  Lot  it  shal  befall 
to  beare  the  swaie.  1611  BIBLE  Transl.  Prcf.  f  2  If  any 
man  conceit,  that  this  is  the  lot  and  portion  of  the  meaner 
sort  onely.  —  /sa.  xvii.  14  This  is  the  portion  of  them  that 
spoile  vs,  and  the  lot  of  them  that  rubbe  vs.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  ix.  952  However  I  with  thee  have  fixt  my  Lot.  Certain 
to  undergoe  like  doom.  \6j\-Samson  1743  Bewailing 
His  lot  unfortunate  in  nuptial  choice.  1684  BUKYAM  Pilgr. 
n.  205  Shall  it  be  my  Lot  to  go  that  way  again.  1711 
STEELE  Sflett.  No.  155  P  i  That  Part  of  the  Fair  Sex 
whose  Lot  in  Life  is  to  be  of  any  Trade.  1764  GOLDSM. 
Trav.  178  He  sees  his  little  lot  tlie  lot  of  all.  1769-72 
Jnnius  Lett.  Pref.  10  They,  .confess  that  they  are  dissatis 
fied  with  the  common  lot  of  humanity.  1799  R-  SICKLI:MORE 
Agiiesfy  Leonora  II.  196  Agnes,  .enjoyed  a  greater  portion 
ofreal  bliss  than  in  general  falls  to  the  lot  of  mortals.  1813 
SCOTT  Rokeby  in.  xxviii.  Song,  A  weary  lot  is  thine,  fair 
maid.  1820  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.  I.  7  It  has  been  either 
my  good  or  evil  lot  to  have  my  roving  passion  gratified. 
1884  W.  C.  SMITH  Kildrostan  72  Some  pet  .scheme  or  other, 


LOT. 

To  remedy  the  lot  of  our  poor  folk.  1891  SIR  R.  WTRSTF.R 
in  Laiv  Times  XC.  431/1  It  falls  to  my  lot  to  express  in  a 
few  words  [etc.J. 

t3.  In  the  Ormulum :  A  part,  portion,  or  divi 
sion  of  an)  thing;  a  number  ^of  things  or  persons) 
forming  part  of  a  larger  whole.  Obs.  (Cf.  sense  8.) 

rizoo  OKMIN  10939  pise  cullfress  pat  sinndenn  i  biss 
middelUerd  An  lott  off  marine  fode.  Ibid.  15248  pe  maste 
lott  tatt  he^hesst  iss  Iss  |-att  lasrede  genge  patt  iss  311  w  sett 
abufenn  guw  To  jemenn  &  to  bcrenn  ..piss  lott  off  all 
Crisstene  follc  Iss  hejhesst  unnderr  Criste.  Ibid.  19017, 
19 '5°' 

4.  A  tax,  clue,  or  custom.  Scot  and  lot  (formerly 
also  f  lot  and  scot} :  see  SCOT. 

1530  PAI.SGR.  241/1  I-otte  or  shotte,  cscot.  1628  COKE  On 
Lilt.  283  That  it  was  done  by  authority  of  the  Commission 
of  Sewers  for  Lotte  or  Taxe  assessed  by  that  Commission. 

b.  Derbyshire  Alines.  A  payment  of  the  thir 
teenth  'dish  *  of  lead  as  royalty  to  the  lord  of  the 
mine.  (Cf.  lot-lead  \\\  10.) 

1631,  a  1661  [see  COPE  s/>.3  3].  1653  MANLOVK  Lead  Mines 
76  The  thirteenth  dish  of  oar  within  their  mine,  To  th' 
Lord  for  Lot,  they  pay  at  measuring  time.  1747  HOOSON 
Miner's  Diet,  M  j  b,  The  chief  Proprietor  and  Lord  of  the 
Mine;  to  whom  Lot  or  Farm  is  paid  by  the  Miner.  1851 
Act  14  <V  15  Viet.  c.  94  Sched.  i.  §  9  The  Duty  called  Lot  is 
and  shall  be  One  Thirteenth  Part  of  all  Ore  raised  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Barmote  Courts. 

f  5.  A  prize  in  a  lottery.  Great  lot,  chief  fat,  the 
highest  prize.  Obs.  [After  Rom.  uses;  cf.  F.  Ic 
gros  lot.]  Also  in  the  card-game  (see  LOTTERY). 

t  //  is  lots  to  blanks  — '  it  is  a  thousand  to  one  '. 

1567  Lottery  Chart  Aug.,  The  number  of  Lots  [in  a 
Lottery]  shall  be  Foure  humlreth  thousand,  and  no  moc : 
and  euery  Lot  shall  be  thesumme  of  Tenne  shillings  ster 
ling  onely,  and  no  more.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  \.  ii.  10  It  is 
Lots  to  Blankes,  My  name  hath  touch't  your  eares.  1634 
WITHKR  Kmblents,  Direction  at  end,  If  it  be  the  upper 
Figure,  whose  Index  you  moved,  than,  that  Number  where 
upon  it  resteth,  is  the  number  of  your  Lot,  or  Blancke.  1698 
Wheel  of  I-'oitnne  2  Some  more  lucky  Sot,  Had  march 'd 
off  with  his  Lot,  And  that  was  the  Thousand  pound  Chance. 
1709  STEEI.E  Tatter  No.  170  p6  You,  who  have  both  the 
furnishing  and  turning  of  that  Wheel  of  Lots.  1710  Ibid, 
No.  203  P2  The  Chief  Lot  he  was  confident  would  fall  upon 
some  Puppy.  1711  ADUISON  Spect.  No.  191  ?  i  Each  of 
these  ..  thinks  he  stands  fairest  for  the  great  Lot.  1850 
Bokns  Handbk.  Games  327  {Lottery},  One  of  them  [dealers] 
deals  a  card  to  each  player  ;  all  these  cards  are  to  remain 
turned,  and  are  called  the  lots.  1876  'CAI-T.  CRAWLEY  ' 
Card  Players'  Man.  235  (Lottery],  One  dealer  gives  to 
every  player  a  card,  face  djwnwards,  for  the  lots  or  prizes. 

6.  a.  (Now  chiefly  U.  S.)    A  plot  or  portion  of 
land  assigned  by  the  state  to  a  particular  owner. 
Hence,  any  piece  of  land  divided  off  or  set  apart 
for  a  particular  purpose,  e.g.  for  building  or  pas 
ture.     Phr.  Across  or  cross  lots  :  across  the  lots  or 
fields  as  a  short  cut  ( U.S.  colloq?}*     b.  (?  Influenced 
by  sense  7.)  One  of  the  plots  or  portions  in  which 
a  tract  of  land  is  divided  when  offered  for  sale. 

1633  Mass.  Col.  Rec.  (1853)  I.  102  The  westermost  part  of 
the  Governors  greate  lot.  1641  Connect.  Col.  Rec.  (1850)  I. 
505  To  Jacob,  my  sonne,  I  giue  my  howse  and  lotts,  meadow, 
homelotte  and  great  lott  and  lottes  whatsoeuer  on  this  side 
the  great  Kiuer.  1689  Cot.  Rec.  Pennsyii1.  I.  317  If  yj 
Province  will  build  me  a  house  in  the  City,  vpon  my  Lott. 
1776  G.  SmtX&K&filV  in  Water  154  E.  and  F.  are  twenty 
Lots  for  Docks,  ..  p.  and  q.  Thirty  Lots  for  principal  Mer 
chants.,  to  store  their  Imports  and  Exports.  1805  FORSYTH 
Beauties  Scot  I.  II.  473  Each  of  these  freemen  possesses 
what  is  called  a  lot  or  freedom,  containing  about  four  acres 
of  arable  land.  1836  Kackiuoods  of  Canada  47  Every  little 
dwelling . .  has  its  lot  of  land.  Ibid.  89  The  plains  are  sold  off 
in  park  lots.  1840  Miss  MITFORD  in  L' Estrange /,£#  III.  vii. 
109  The  lot,  about  an  acre,  is  to  be  sold  on  the  first  of  next 
month.  1839  BARTLETT  Diet.  Ainer.  s.v.,  'I  left  the  road 
and  went  across  lots,  to  shorten  the  distance',  i.e.  across 
the  open  fields  or  meadows.  1875  JOWKTT  Plato  (&\.  2)  III. 
700  Each  of  the  lots  in  the  plain  had  an  appointed  chief. .  the 
size  of  the  lot  was  a  square  of  ten  stadia  each  way.  1879 
H.  GEORGE  Progr.  ,$•  Pov.  vn.  i.  (1881)  303  A  house  and  the 
lot  on  which  it  stands  are  alike  property. 

7.  An  article,  or  set  of  articles,  offered  separately 
at  a  general  sale ;  esp.  each  of  the  items  at  a  sale 
by  auction. 

1704  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4060/5  Lot  65.  Cont.  Brown  Sugar. 
1755  JOHNSON,  Lot  (4),  a  portion;  a  parcel  of  goods  as 
being  drawn  by  lot :  as,  what  lot  of  silks  had  you  at  the 
sale?  1772-84 COOK  I'oy.  (1790)  V.  1571  In  general,  we  paid 
for  each  lot  or  separate  article  as  we  received  them.  1821 
BYRON  Juan  in.  xv,  He  had  chain'd  His  prisoners,  dividing 
them  like  chapters  In  number'd  lots.  1859  Chamb.  Jrnt. 
23  Apr.  270/2  Lot  after  lot  was  disposed  of . .  at  what  were 
considered  good  prices.  1901  igt/t  Cent.  426  Lot  i  was 
brought  up  in  a  box. 

b.  transf.  Applied  with  depreciatory  epithet  to 
a  person  ;  chiefly  in  a  bad  lot. 

186*  MRS.  H.  WOOD  C£<i»H/M£xxxxvii,  [A  schoolboy  says  :] 
Charley's  not  a  bad  lot,  and  he  sha'n't  be  harmed.  1881 
J.  GRANT  Cai/ie>-onians  I.  i.  7  He  had  come  home.. with 
the  current  reputation,  among  his  set,  of  being  'a  bad  lot '. 
1894  MRS.  H.  WARD  Marcel/a  III.  345,  I'm  a  bad  lot,  I 
know — well,  an  idle  lot — I  don't  think  I  am  a  ^r^lot. 

8.  gen.  A  number  of  persons  or  things  of  the 
same  kind,  or  associated  in  some  way ;  a  quantity 
or  collection  (of  things) ;   a  party,  set,  or  *  crew  * 
(of  persons) ;  also,  a  quantity  (of  anything).     Now 
only  colloq. ,  except  with  reference  to  articles  of  com- 

•  merce,  goods,  live  stock,  and  the  like.  Often  with 
some  degree  of  depreciation,  either  implied,  or  ex 
pressed  by  an  epithet.  (Cf.  sense  3.) 
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*'  '575  J-  HOOKER  Life  Sir  P.  Carew  (1857)  49  The  next 
day,  the  people,  like  a  lot  of  wasps,  were  up  in  sundry  places. 
1725  in  G.  Sheldon  Hist.  Deerjield^  Mass.  (1895)  I.  449 
Our  men.  .discovered  a  partie  of  the  Enemy  that  had  killed  a 
mare  &  a  Lott  of  men.  1789  BI.NTHAM  Princ.  Legist,  xvi. 
§  16  On  the  one  hand  a  lot  of  punishment  is  a  lot  of  pain; 
on  the  other  hand  the  profit  of  an  offence  is  a  lot  of  pleasure. 
1803  'I1.  HOI.CROI-T  Bryan  Perdue  I.  30 Put  all  the  countries 
in  the  world  in  a  bag,  and  the  whole  lot  of  them  not  worth 
little  I-reland.  1854  MRS.  CARI.VI.K  Lett.  1 1.  249  Two  several 
lots  of  children  who  were  to  be  there.  1872  RAYMOND  Statist. 
Mines  A>  Mining  140  The  Good  Samaritan,  on  the  dump  of 
which  a  large  lot  of  ore  ban  accumulated.  1879  W.  BKNHAM 
Man.  Cath.  $  Cran.  Tail  501  Their  crew  seem  to  have  been 
a  lazy  lot.  1883  Harper 's  Mag.  Jan.  206/2  The  men  who 
do  this  work  are  an  interesting  lot.  1884  K.  R.  Ti -KNr.it 
in  Law  Times  30  Aug.  310/1  The  defendant  saw  the 
calves,  one  of  which,  the  only  wye  calf  in  the  lot,  was  poorly. 
1884  West.  Morn.  News  30  Aug.  1/6  The  above  will  be 
found  to  be  an  altering  lot  of  Stock.  1897  MARY  KIXGSLKY 
II7.  Africa  348  He  said  the  natives  were  an  exceedingly 
bad  lot. 

b.  77ic  lot  =  the  whole  of  a  certain  number  or 
quantity,  colloq. 

1867  MRS.  H.  WOOD  Orvillc  Coll.  I.  xi.  252,  I  caught 
young  Dick  buying  a  quart  [of  gooseberries].  He's  crunching 
the  lot.  i&rj  S-'rascr's  J/rt.v-  XVI.  381  'What  is  your  fare?' 
..'A  shilling  for  the  lot'.  1886  STKVKNSON  Dr.  Jckyll 
i.  (ed.  2)  8  There  was  something  about  the  lot  of  us  that 
meant  mischief. 

9.  colloq*     A  considerable  number,  quantity,  or 
amount ;  a  good  deal,  a  great  deal.     Used  in  sing. 
(a  lot)  and  plur. ;  also  as  quasi-adv.    Often  nhsol., 
without  explicit  mention  of  the  persons  or  things 
intendtd.    Also  with  adj.,  as  a  good  lot,  a  great  lot. 

iSiz  Spirit  Pitl'.  Jruls.  XVI.  191  Lots  uf  our  Senators 
have  of  late  been  subject  to  the  awful  visitation.  1816 
'Qrix  '  Claud  Master  n.  47  (Gallons  of  Arrack,  lots  of  beer. 
1835  K.I:I;I,K  in  Sir  J.  T.Coleridge  Mem.  (,18691  201  Till  yon 
have  read  a  good  lot  of  the  Fathers.  1849  CLouctf  /'0r//», 
etc.  (1869)  I.  158  You  see  lots  of  villas  six  or  .seven  at  least, 
in  ruins.  1853  '>n-  HOL'GHTON  in  T.  W.  Reid  Life  11891) 
I.  xi.  491  General  I5...lrtio  is  factotum  of  the  Court,  and 
who  has  lots  of  gossip.  1858  MRS.  CAKI.YI.K  Lett.  II.  368 
Having  had  lots  of  time  to  unpack  and  dress.  1886  Cornh. 
Mag.  July  41  There  was  plenty  of  cider— a  lot  too  much, 
indeed.  1891  E.  IV.ACocK  JV.  Rrcndon  I.  69  Good  bye,  I've 
lots  to  do.  1894  H.  NISUKT  litis/i  Girl's  Rom.  306  The 
colony  could  get  lots  more  to  take  your  po^t,  if  they  hanged 
you.  1901  Blackw.  Mag.  Aug.  223  i,  I  would  give  a  lot  to 
have  had  Raebuni  paint  her.  1901  A.  HOI-K  Tristram  of 
Blent  x.  1 1 3  Rut,  mind  you,  Duplay's  a  very  superior  fellow. 
He  knows  the  deuce  of  a  lut. 

10.  Comb.,  as  (sense  6)  lot-holder',   (sense  i)  lot- 
casting  ppl.  adj.;  f  lot-layer  American*,  one  ap 
pointed  to  lay  out  land  in  lots  ;    flot-lead  Mining 
^see  quot.   and  cf.   sense  4  b);  lot-man,  f(<*     a 
pressed    seaman ;    -(•  (/»)    an    alleged    synonym    for 
firate;  (c}  Sc.  see  quot.  iSyo;  lot-mead, -meadow, 
a  common  meadow,  the  shares  in  which  are  apj  or- 
tioned  by  lot ;  lot-money  (see  quot.  and  sense  7); 
f  lot-monger,  one  who  practises  sortilege;  +  lot- 
pot,  an  urn  from  which  lots  are  shaken  or  drawn 
(cf.  lottery-pot  s.v.  LOTTERY  5)  ;  lot-seller,  -sell 
ing  (see  quots.) ;  f  lot-teller,  a  fortune-teller. 

1569  J.  S. \SKOKM  tr.  Agripp<£s  lrau.  Artes  2  b,  A  *lot- 
castinge  Arithmetician.  1852  GKOTE  Greece  11.  Ixxix.  X. 
407  Kleruchs  or  Mot-holders.  1677  AVif  /:'«£-.  Hist.  <y 
Gen.  Reg.  (1873)  XXVII.  48  It  was  agreed  that  ..  the 
*lot  layers  of  both  ends  of  the  town  . .  are  apointed  to  con 
sider  tender  cases.  ^1480  Mendip  Laws  in  Phelps  Hist. 
Somerset  vii.  (1839'  6  So  that  he  doth  . .  pay  his  *lott  lead, 
which  is  the  tenth  pound  which  shall  be  blown  on  the  hearth 
or  hearths.  1758  J.  BLAKK  Plan  Mar.  Syst*  28  The  number 
of  volunteer  seamen,  together  with  the  "lot-men  . .,  may  not 
be  sufficient  to  man  the  navy.  1887  SMYTH  Sailors  Word- 
bk.,  Latvian^  an  old  term  for  pirate.  1890  Scots  Observer 
i  Feb.  296/1. The  lotman  was  the  thresher  and  lie  was  to  be 
found  erewhile  on  every  farm  of  the  Lowlands.  1553  Stan- 
fordChnrchw.  Ace.  in  Antiquary  XVII.  117/2  For  grasse 
in  the  'loot  mede  yl  belongythe  to  ye  churche  ijf.  1659-70 
AUBKKY  Topogr.  Collect.  Wilts  (1862*  i98t  Here  [Wan- 
borough]  is  a  Lott-mead  celebrated  yearly  with  great  cere 
mony.  1813  T.  DAVIS  Agric.  Wilts  App.  259  Lot-Meads^ 
common  meadows  divided  into  acres  or  equal  si/ed  pieces; 
but  the  property  to  the  hay  of  each  piece  being  determined 
yearly  by  lot.  1675  W.  LEONARD  Reports  iv.  43  Where 
many  have  *Lot-,Meadow  to  be  divided  every  year  by  lot 
who  shall  have  the  Grass  of  such  an  Acre,  and  who  of  such 
an  Acre,  &c.  1878  G.  B.  L.  M.^KKIOTT  tr.  E.  de  Lai'dcycs 
Prim.  Property  114  In  many  English  villages  meadows  are 
still  found  divided  into  parts,  which  are  annually  assigned 
by  lot  among  the  co-partners.  These  are  called  lot  meadows 
or  lammas  land.  1725  Land.  Gas:  No.  6363/2  The  Kuyer 
is  to  pay  down  in  Part  Five  Guineas  each  Lott,  and  the 
Goods  are  to  be  taken  away,  .on  or  before  the  zist  of  May 
. .,  or  the  "Lott-Money  forfeited.  1549  CHALONF.R  Krasnt. 
on  Folly  Rivb,  That  law  was  fyrste  ordeined  against 
*Iottemongers,  enchaunters,  and  sorcerers.  1603  FLOK10 
Montaigne  \.y\x.  (1632)31  Of  all  shak't  is  the  *lot-pot  [Hor. 
Carin.  n.  ill.  26  omnium  versatur  itrna\.  1619  GATAKER 
Lots  4  The  tickets  or  tokens  that  were  cast  into  the  Lot- 
pot.  1851  MAYHEW  Land.  Labour  \.  447  The  *Lot-sellers 
proper,  are  those  who  vend  a  variety  of  small  articles,  or 
4  a  lot ',  all  for  \d.  Ibid.,  The  origin  of  '  *lot-selling ',  or 
selling  'penny  lots'  instead  of  penny  articles,  was  more 
curious.  1575  (title)  A  Dialogue  of  Witches,  in  foretime 
named  *Lot-tellers,  and  now  commonly  called  Sorcerers 
[tr.  Danaeus]. 

Lot  (lpt\  v.  Also  5  lote,  6  lott(e,  Sc.  loitt. 
[f.  LOT  sb.  Cf.  F.  lotir  to  cast  lots,  assign  by  lot.] 
I.  intr. 

1.  To  cast  lots.  Const,  interrog.  clause;  also 
with  for.  rare. 


LOT. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  65, 'i  Wherfore  now  standeeuerich 
in  his  tribe  and  we  sh.il  lote  who  shal  be  our  kyng.  [1600 
HRVWOOD  \st  Pi.  Edw.  II',  in.  i.  Wks.  1874  I.  46  King. 
Well,  let's  cast  lots  whether  thou  shalt  go  with  me  [etc.]. 
Hobs.  Lot  me  no  lotting.  I'll  not  go  with  thee.]  1642  R. 
HARRIS  Scrm.  43  Let's  put  it  to  the  Lot.  Lot  upon  your 
selves;  and  let  each  Parliament  man  say,  Am  I  ready? 
a  1657  W.  I'KAMI-OKD  Plymouth  Plant.  (1856)  216  A  cowe 
[was  given]  to  6.  persons  or  shars,'&  2.  goats  to  ye  same, 
which  were  iir^t  equalised  for  age  &  goodnes,  and  then 
lotted  for.  1795  J.  SULLIVAN  Hi&t.  Maine  188  The  house 
lots  were  alt  lotted  for,  except  such  as  were  allowed  to  be 
pitched  by  the  old  proprietors. 

2.  Sc.  To  pay  a  'lot'  or  assessment.     Only  in 
connexion  with  Sc  /r  v.f  q.v. 

3.  To  lot  upon,  to  count  or  reckon  upon  ;  rest  one's 
hopes  on  ;  depend  or  rely  on ;  look  for,  hope  for, 
expect.     Now  L'.S. 

[1633  D.  ROGKUS  Treat,  Sacraments  i.  165  Doe  ye  know 
the  way  unto  him  by  the  Supper. .'!  Doe  ye  lot  upon  it,  that 
there  (if  any  where) .  .the  broken  peace  of  your  consciences., 
is  to  be  revived  ?]  1642—  Xaaiiutn  565  Its  a  maxime  :  lot 
upon  it,  whether  thou  see  it  so  or  not,  it  will  be  so.  1658 
Gi'KNALL  Chr.  in  Arm.  \\.  ver.  16.  xix.  656  The  soul  that 
was  even  now  pining  to  death  with  despair,  and  lotting  upon 
hell  in  his  thought.  1662  Ibid.  in.  ver.  18.  n.  xix.  §  2.  642 
As  the  Saints  are  covetous  of  prayer-;,  so  they  lot  upon  it 
that  you  do  pray  for  them.  1868  MRS.  WHITXF.V  /'.  Strong 
ii.  (1869)  27,  I  can't  help  lotting  on  it  all  the  time.  1894 
M.  E.  Wn.KiNsin  Brit*  Weekly  16  Aug.  258  All  these  six 
weeks.. had  Kmma  Jane  lotted  upon  it. 
II,  trans. 

4.  To  assign  to  one  as  his  share  or  portion;  to 
assign  as  one's  lot  or  destiny.     Also  with  out ;  and 
in  indirect  passive. 

1524  WOLSKV  Let.  to  /ft'ii.  IT  If  in  Strype  AV<7.  Mem.  I. 
iv.  53  Your  archers  shall  be  lotted  and  appointed.,  to  every 
part.  1562  EUICN  Let.  to  Sir  II'.  Cecil,  xx1'  thereof  to  be 
lotted  to  me  for  an  earnest  penye  to  be^ymie  the  booke. 
1594  CAREW  ffttarte's  Kxam,  II ~iis  xiii.  (15^6'  219  He 
who  first  deuised  Chesse-play.. lotted  as  many  cheefe  men 
to  the  one  side  as  to  the  other.  1596  OKAY  ION  Leg<'>tds 
iii.  286  So  well  had  Fortune  lotted  out  my  hap.  1606 
WARNER^//-.  Eng.  xv.  xcix.  391  Thuu.;li  >he  kick  not  of  the 
age  that  Scriptures  lot  to  man.  1611  HI-.VWOOD  Cold.  Age 
U,  i.  Wks.  1874  I"-  29  She  Must  he  her  bed-companion,  so 
tis  lotted.  1648 SY.MMONS.  I'ind.  C/ias.  /  291  They  being  by 
the  Providence  of  God  lotted  under  his  government.  1823 
BYKON  Age  of  ttron-e  vi,  A  live  estate,  existing  but  for 
thrall,  Lotted  by  thousands,  as  a  meet  reward  For  the  first 
courtier  in  the  Cxar's  regard.  1832  Eraser's  Mag.  V.  684 
\\"as  more  e'er  lotted  to  the  vulgar  .swarm  ?  1898'!'.  HARDY 
Wes&e-x  Poems  71  Fifty  thousand  sturdy  hoiils.  .Who.,  were 
lotted  their  shares  in  a  quarrel  not  theirs. 

fb.  To  appoint  or  allot  to  do  or  to  be  (some 
thing")  :  =  ALLOT  v.  4.  Obs. 

1573  TWVNK  sEneiti  xn.  (1584)  Sviij,  And  I  alonly  lotted 
am  King  Turnus  to  assay.  1637  IJ.  JONSON  .Sad  Miefh.  n. 
i,  Your  brother  Lorells  prize  !  For  so  my  largesse,  Hath 
lotted  her,  to  be  your  brothers  Mistresse. 

t  5.  To  impose  a  tax,  due,  or  impost  upon.   Obs. 

I543~4  Act  35  //tv/.  /'///,  c.  ii  §  4  Two  Justices  of  peace 
shall  liaue  ful  power,  .indifferently  to  lot  and  tax  euery citie 
borougheand  towne  within  the  shire. 

6.  To  divide  '.land)  into  lots,  esp.  for  assignment 
to  private  owners.     Usually  with  out :  To  portion 
out  and  allot  (to  a  person  or  persons). 

c  1449  [see  LOTTING  ?-•/»/.  sl>.],  1561  NORTON  &  SACKV. 
Gorboditc  i.  ii.  151  As  for  diuiding  of  this  realme  in  twahie, 
And  lotting  out  the  same  in  egall  partes  To  either  of  my 
lordes  your  Graces  sonnes.  1622  PEACHAM  Compl.  CentL  \\. 
(1634)  73  Every  man  had  his  owne  portion  of  ground  lotted 
and  laid  out  to  him.  1634  Rec.  Mnd<fy  River  3-  Brooklme^ 
Mass.  (1875)  9  That  Hogg  Island  shall  be  lotted  out  unto  the 
inhabitants  and  freemen  of  this  town.  1647  Mass.  Cot.  Rec. 
(18^3)  II.  195  Way  moth  haveing  a  swamp),  supposed  to  be 
above  100  acres,  they  are  granted  liberty  to  lot  it  out  amongst 
themselues.  1736  in  E.  Hyde  Hist,  ll'inc/iendon,  Mass. 
(1849)  75  The  Committee  to  lot  and  lay  out  the  first  division. 
1805  FORSYTH  Beauties  Scotl.  (1808)  V.  202  A  village  is 
lotted  out,  and  to  each  lot  of  building  ground  i-<  appropriated 
a  small  croft.  1823  KYKON  Juan  x.  xxxv,  Lotting  others* 
properties  Into  some  sixty  thousand  new  knights' fees.  1836 
A.  A.  PARKER  Trip  to  the  West  167  A  few  years  ago  a  town 
was  lotted  out  in  this  place.  1879  LCBHOCK  Addr.  Pol.  $ 
Educ.  ix.  156  A  considerable  part  of  the  site  was  ..  lotted 
out  in  sites  for  cottages.  1891  E.  CHASE  Dartmouth  Coll. 
I.  6n  The  remainder  of  the  grant  ..was  lotted,  and  some  of 
it  rented  on  long  leases  about  1821. 

7.  To  divide  or  group  into  lots  for  sale.     Also 
with  out. 

1709  Loud.  Gaz,  No.  4595/4  They  are  lotted  into  small 
Parcels.  1821  JJVKON  Juan  iv.  xci,  Lady  to  lady,  well  as 
man  to  man,  Were  to  be  chain'd  and  lotted  out  per  couple, 
For  the  slave-market  of  Constantinople.  1837  Advt.  in 
Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  III.  120  The  Stone  Wall 
..and  the  Coping,  .surmounted  by  Nine  Balls,  .will  be  sold 
in  one  Lot ;  excepting  the  Balls,  which  will  be  lotted  in 
Pairs.  1861  Temple  Bar  I.  145  The  furniture  was  lotted 
out  for  the  auctioneer's  hammer.  1880  Adi't.  in  Echo 
23  Nov.  4/2  A  Stock  of  about  300  dozen  choice  Wines, 
lotted  to  suit  the  Trade  and  Private  Buyers.  1893  VIZE- 
TELLY  Glam.es  Back  II.  xxvii.  no  The  auctioneer's  man 
who  lotted  the  goods. 

8.  To  cast  lots  for  ;  to  divide,  apportion,  or  dis 
tribute  by  lot.     Now  rare. 

1703  S.  SEWALL  Diary  22  Mar.,  Mr.  Banister  and  I 
Lotted  our  Fence  on  Cotton-Hill :  . .  He  chose  to  put  it  to 
Lot  1723  Ibid.  2  Mar.,  The  Children's  Plate  and  Linen  is 
divided  into  Six  parts,  and  then  Lotted.  1839  BAILEY 
Festns  xiii.  (1848)  124  Men  who  have  . .  bought  up  truth  for 
the  nations ;  parted  it,  As  soldiers  lotted  once  the  garb  of 
God. 

9.  To  choose  (pressed  men)  by  lot  for  service. 
Obs,  exc.  Hist. 


LOTA. 


456 


LOTTED. 


*7S8  J.  BLAKE  Plan  Mar.  Syst.  5  The  other  captain.. is 
..  to  send  the  officers  under  him  on  board  merchant  ships, 
in  order  to  lot  the  men.  1893  J.  H,  TURNER  Hist.  Brtg- 
liott&e  254  John  Marsden  who  was  lotted  or  pressed  for  n 
soldier  in  Wellington's  time. 

1O.  To  portion  off\>y  lot. 

1849  (IROTE  (hvece  n.  xlvi.  V.  496  The  newly-created 
panels  of  salaried  dikasjs,  lotted  off  in  ten  dtvinions  from  the 
aggregate  Helia;a. 

Lot,  var.  LATE  sl>.*  Obs.,  look,  sound. 

Lot,  obs.  form  of  LOTE,  lotus. 

I!  IiOta,  lotall  l^u'taX  Anglo-InJ.  Alsolootah, 
loote,  loto.  [Hindi  AI/A]  A  spheroidal  water-pot, 
usually  made  of  polished  brass. 

1809  CV/ttJii.  \\\  AHH.  Kt'ff,  iio/i  On  returning  the  loote  to 
one  of  the  officiating  Brahmins,  he  found  a  little  left  which 
he  swallowed  with  great  avidity.  1810  T.  WILLIAMSON 


/•*.  India  I'ade  M.  II.  284  A  lootah,  or  brass  water-vessel. 
(•1813  MRS.  SHERWOOD  Stories  Ch.  Catcih.  x.  73  Taking 
the  old  man's  brass  lota,  which  was  all  the  riches  he  had. 
1858  J.  It.  MORTON  Topics  100  We  shall  still  hear  of  men 
selling  their  lotahs  to  provide  themselves  with  the  necessaries 
of  life.  1860  W.  H.  RUSSELL  Diary  India  I.  145  Each  man 
carries  his  bamboo  latee  shod  with  iron,  with  a  bundle  at 
one  end,  and  the  unfailing  loto.  .at  the  other.  1881  MONIEK 
WILLIAMS  in  19^/1  Cent.  No.  49.  509  A  metal  reservoir  filled 
with  water,,  .and  two  or  three  Lotas. 

Lotarie,  obs.  form  of  LOTTERY. 
Lote  (lt>ut),  s&.1  arch.   Also  6  lot.    [Anglicized 
form  of  LOTOS.]    =  LOTUS  in  various  senses. 

1.  The  Nettle-tree  :    ^LOTE-TREE  a. 

c  1510  BARCLAY  Mirr.  Gd.  Manners  (1570)  Fiij,  In  hye 
grounde  or  hilles  reioyseth  the  Peretree,  Hut  the  I^ote  and 
Planetree  where  waters  often  flowe.  1597  GKRARPE  Herbal 
in.  cxvii.  1308  Of  the  Lote  or  Nettle  tree.  The  Lote 
whereof  we  write,  is  a  tree  as  big  as  a  Peare  tree.  1665-76 
RKA  Flora,  (ed.  2)  221  The  Lote  or  Nettle  tree. 

2.  [After  Homer's  Aamiy.]  Some  kind  of  clover, 
trefoil,  or  melilot :    «=  LOTUS  3.    BircT$~foot  Lote  — 
J.otits  cornicitlatns. 

1548  TURNER  Navies  of  Htrbes  49  Lotus  sylncstris.  . .  It 
niaye  l>e  called  in  engHsh  wylde  lote  [Melilofus  officinal! s, 
Willd.].  1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss:  iv.  802  Where  the  broad 
fields  beare  Sweet  Cypers  grasse;  where  men-fed  Lote  doth 


foot  Lote. 

3.  The  food  of  the  Lotophagi  (usually  identified 
with  the  berry  of  '/.izyphits  Lotus  :  see  LOTCS  i). 

1638  FAKI.EY  Emblems  xxxi,  E  8,  Thus  cralling  for  its 
foot!,  my  soule  can  fret  And  tasting  Lote,  his  Country  doth 
forget.  1726  Poi'K  Odyss.  xxni.  335  How  to  the  land  of  Lote 
unblessed  he  sails,  1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  114  The 
fruit  of  Zizyphus  . .  is  often  wholesome  and  pleasant  to  eat, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Jujube  and  the  Lote,  the  latter  of 
which  is  now  known  to  have  given  their  name  to  the  clas 
sical  Lotophagi.  1855  I'.AILKY  J/yj/7c  80 That  heart-soothing 
herb,  not  less  renowned  Than  lote,  nepenthes,  moly,  or  tolu. 

4.  The  lotus-lily  :   see  LOTUS  4. 

1561  A.  SCOTT  New  Yeir  Gift  to  Q.  Mary  218  Fragrant 
flour  formois,  Lantern  to  lufe,  of  ladeis  lamp  and  lot. 
1650-60  WHARTON  Disc.  Soul  World  Wks.  (1683)  657  The 
Lote  (which  shuiteth  its  Leaves  before  Sun  Rise,  but  when 
he  Ascendeth  openeth  them  by  degrees). 

5.  attrih.  and  Comb.,  as  lote-berry,  -eater,  -Ieaf\ 
lote-bush,  Zhyphits  Lotus. 

1611  COTGR.,  Micocoules,  *Lote  berries  (be  round,  and 
hang  by  long  staulkes  like  Cherries).  1846  LINDLEY  l\-g. 
Kingd.  582  The  'Lote-bush,  which  gave  its  name  to  the 
Ancient  Lotophagi,  is  to  this  day  collected  for  food  by  the 
Arabs  of  Barbary.  1587  GoLDIMG  tr.  Sffitttus  t*olyhistor 
11590)  S  iij,  In  the  innermost  part  of  the  bigger  Syri  . .  in 
habited  the  *Loteaters.  1638  MAYNK  Lncian  (1664)  355 
Your  example  of  the  Lote-eaters,  and  instance  of  the  Syrens, 
carry  no  resemblance  to  my  case.  1865  SwiNBURNK  Laiis 
1'cneris  185  Softer  than  the  Egyptian  'lote-leaf. 

tliOte,  $b2     The  eel-pout  (Lota  vulgaris}. 

1611  COTGR.,  Afarwofe,  . .  also,  the  riuer  Lote  ;  a  little 
muddte  Hsh,  headed,  skinned,  and  finned,  like  an  Hele. 

t  Lote,  z>.l  06s.  Also  3  lotie  n,  4  lotye,  ?  5 
loy t.  [V  UE.  *fatian,  f.  */«/-,  ablaut-variant  of  *lnt- 
in  the  synonymousOK.  lutian  =*  OHG.  liizcn  (MHG. 
hhe/t) ;  the  root  is  prob.  identical  with  that  in  the 
str.  vb.  OE.  littan  to  bow* down  (see  LOUT  £>.)•] 
intr.  To  lurk,  He  concealed. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  lfoin:  217  On  besse  fewe  litele  wored 
Iotie5  fele  gode  wored  ^tf  hie  weren  wel  ioponed.  c  1*75 
LAY.  21509  And  dude  }am  alle  cleane  into  ban  sipes  jirunde, 
and  hehte  heom  lotie  [t  1205  lutie]  wel,  bat  Cheldrich  nere 
noht  war.  1377  LANCU  P.  /*/.  K.  xvn.  102  For  outlawes 
in  the  wode  and  vnder  hanke  lotyeth.  ^1386  CHAUCER  Sec. 
Nun's  T.  186  He  foond  this  hooly  olde  Vroan  anon  Among 
the  Seintes  buryeles  lotynge.  1387  TKKVISA  Higden  (Rolls) 
IV.  397  Latere  a  Latyn  is  lotye.  1398  —  Rarth.  De  P.  A*, 
xvn.  liii.  (Tollem.  MS.),  Wormes  loteb  under  J>e  schadow 
J?erof. 

Hence  fLo'ting  vbl.  sb.  (in  comb,  loting-place}. 

13..  A".  Alis.  6203   lie  say  the  ekeris  wonynge,  And  the 

fysches  lotynge.     1398  TREVISA  Barth,  De  P.  K.  xiv.  liii. 

(Tollem.  MS.),  A  cane  is  proper  lotynge  and  hidynge  place 

of  bestes,  l>at  wonen  in  dennes  and  dowers. 

t  Lote,  z'.2  Obs.     [a.  ON.  Idta  =  LET  z».]] 

1.  trans.  To  forsake,  fail. 

c  1250  Gen.  Sf  Ex.  3131  Ne  sal  ic  511  noj[t]  loten  Of  5at  ic 
haue  ^u  bi-hoten. 

2.  intr.  To  take  account  of. 

c  1400  Land  Troy  Kk.  8598  Ther  is  no  man  that  lengur 
lotes  Off  these  gay  golden  cotes. 

t  Lote,  ^.3  Obs.  [f.  L.  lot-,  ppl.  stem  of  lavare\ 
or  perh.  back-formation  from  LOTION.]  trans.  To 
wash  with  a  solution. 


1  1547  ROORDF.  Brer.  Health  cclxxix.  03  Use  the  water  of  ! 
pLintein  with  Tutty  loted,  and  ever  use  colde  thynges  to  ! 
the  eyes. 

Lote,  variant  of  LATE  sbj-  0/>s.t  look,  sound. 

Lote,  obs.  form  of  LOTH  sb.  ;  variant  of  LOUT. 

tLo'teby.  Obs.  Forms:  4  lotebi,  ludby, 
lutxt)by,  4-5  loteby,  5  lotby.  [f.  LOTE  v.1  + 
BY  <tt&'.]  A  lover,  a  paramour. 

1303  K.   RRUNNK  Handl.  Synne  1731  But  bere   J>e  wyfe    » 
haunteb  foly  Undyr  here  husbande  a  ludby,  Comunly  she 
wyl  neuere  blynne.     I3--  Seujm  Sag.  (W.)  1443  Sche  stal    ' 
a\\al  ..  And  wente  to  here  lotebi.      '1325  Metr.  Horn.  82 
When  scho  left  Criste  hir  leve  luttby,  And  toke  hir  to  a 
synfull  man.  1363  LANGI..  /'.  PL  A.  in.  146  To  holde  lemmons 
and  lotebyes  aT  heor  lyf-dayes.     c  1425  StVHt  Sag.  (P.)  2148 
Anothyr  lotby  scho  nam.      1426  At1  DELAY  Poems  5  He  wold 
here  selle  that  he  had  bojt,..And  takys  to  hym  a  loteby. 

Lotery,  obs.  form  of  LOTTEKY. 

IiOte-tree.  arch.  Also  7  loat-.  [LOTE  sl>y\ 
a.  The  Nettle-tree,  Celfis  australis.  b,  The 
jujube-tree,  Zizyphns  Loins,  identified  with  the 
tree  that  bore  the  mythical  lotus-fruit,  c.  The 
date-plum,  Diospyros  Lotus  (Treas.  Bot.  1866). 
d.  Identified  with  the  lotos-lily  (LOTUS  4),  erro 
neously  supposed  to  be  a  tree. 

1548  TURNER  Names  ofUcrbes  24  Celtis  .  .  it  hath  a  leafe 
,    lyke  a  Nettel,  therfore  it  may  be  called  in  englishe  Nettel 
I    tree  or  Lote  tree.      1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  494  At  Rome.. 

there  is  yet  to  be  scene  a  Lote  tree  standing  before  the  said 
1  chappell.  1611  COTGR.,  Micoconlicrd'Afritjitc.  Th*  African 
Lote,  or  Nettle,  tree  ;  of  whose  blacke  wood  excellent  Flutes 
are  made.  1626  BACON  Syk>a  §  583  The  Lasting  of  Plants 
is  most  in  those  that  arc  Largest  of  Body  ;  as  Oakes,  Elme. 
Ches-nut,  the  Loat-Tree,  £c.  1676  CuDWOKTH  Intell.Syst. 
i.  iv.  §  18.  336  As  the  Egyptian  Hieroglyphick  for  Mate 
rial  and  Corporeal  things,  was  Mud  or  floating  Water,  so 
they  pictur'd  God,  in  Loto  arhore  sedentctn  super  Listinn^ 
sitting  Upon  the  Lote-tree  above  the  Watery  Mud.  1741 
Compl.  Fam.-Pieci'  n.  iii.  374  Lote  or  Nettle-tree.  1825 
GrecnJtonse  Comp.  II.  82  £\izypkus\  Lotus,  a  small  tree 
from  Barbary,  supposed  by  som«»to  be  the  Lote-tree  of 
Pliny.  1855  PLANCH  E  Fairy  T.  C  tess  d'Aiclnoy  (18581  359 
A  part  of  the  river-side,  shaded  by  willows  and  lote-trees 
[Fr.  all's  ic  rs\.  1884  J.  PAYNE  1001  Nts.  VIII.  70  The  lote- 
tree  duth  itself  array  In  some  fresh  beauty  everyday.  1887 
BROWNING  Purleyings,  G.  de  Lairesse  v,  Could  I  gaze  intent 
On  Dryope  plucking  the  blossoms  red  ..Whereat  her  lote- 
tree  writhed  and  bled. 

attrib.  1607  TOPSKI.I.  Fonr-f.  Beasts  627  The  Loote-tree- 
root  [ir.  L.  loti  rtidix\  1833  TESSVSON  (Enone  Poems  56 
The  smoothswarded  bower  .  .  with  lotetree-fruit  thickset. 
1884  J.  PAYSK  Talcs  fr.  Arabic  II.  31  note^  Lote-tree  leaves 
dried  and  powdered  ..  are  strewn  over  the  dead  body. 

I!  Loth  0(7ut"  >  *&•  Also  8  lote>  8~9  loot-  tGer-  ; 
a  specific  use  of  loth  LEAD  sbl  Also  I)u.  hod 
(obs.\]  A  denomination  of  weight  in  use  in  Hol 
land,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Switzerland.  It  varies 
locally  in  amount,  but  is  always  ^  of  the  local 
pound,  or  half  the  local  ounce. 

1683  PKTTUS  Ficta  Min.  i.  (1686!  29  The  Mark  in  the 
Grain-weight,  is  parted  into  Loths  and  Grains.  1753  HAN- 
WAY  Trai1.  (1762)  I.  n.  xi.  51,  i  ounce  is  2  loot.  Ibid.  vi. 
Ixxxl.  371,  32  Lotes  —  i  pound.  1799  W.  TOOKE  I'iew  Rus 
sian  Emp.  III.  530  They  .  .  heighten  the  colour  afterwards 
with  3  lote  of  alluin  to  every  pound  of  berries.  1839  URE 
Diet.  Arts  1  124  The  earthy  deposit  contains  from  i  to  3^  of 
a  loth  of  silver  per  cwt.  1868  SEVD  Bullion  146  For  Silver, 
it  [Carat]  is  the  mark  divided  into  16  loths  of  18  grains 
each. 

Loth,  alternative  form  of  LOATH  a. 

Lothario  (\Q\K*"S\\O).  Allusive  use  of  the  name 
of  one  of  the  characters  in  Rowe's  Fair  Penitent  : 
often  qualified  by  guy.  (With  capital  L.) 

The  name  had  previously  been  used  fur  a  somewhat  similar 
character  by  Davenant  in  his  Cruel  Brother  1630. 

A  libertine,  gay  deceiver,  rake. 

[1703  ROWE  Fair  Pcnit.  v.  i.  H  3  Is  this  that  Haughty, 
Gallant,  Gay  Lothario?]  1736  World  No.  202  P8  The  gay 
Lothario  dresses  for  the  fight.  1812  MOOKK  Intercepted 
Lett.  viii,  31  Both  gay  Lotharios.  1849  I-VTTON  Caxtons 
xvni.  vi.  III.  278  No  woman  could  have  been  more  flattered 
i  and  courted  by  Lotharios  and  lady-killers  than  Lady  Castle- 
ton  has  been.  1887  W.  S.  GILBERT  Ruddigorc  i,  A  devil  of 
a  fellow—  a  regular  Lothario. 

Lothe,  obs.  form  of  LEWTH. 

i  Lothen,  a.  Obs.     fa.  ON.  lode/in.]     Shaggy. 

la  1400  Morte  Arth.  778  Lothene  and  lothely,  lokkes  and 
ober.  Ibid.  1097  Lyme  and  leskes  fulle  lothyne. 

Lotherwit(e,  corrupt  form  of  LAIKWITE. 

1579  Expos.  Terms  Law  143  I.otkerwitet  that  is,  that  you 

may  take  amendes  of  him  which  doth  defile  your  bondwoman 

without  your  licence.    1686  PLOT  Staffordsh.  279  The  Lords 

enjoy  another  odd  Custom,  or  privilege  of  Lotherwits  or 

[    Lyerwits  at  this  day. 

Loth(e^some,  Lothness:  see  LOATH-. 

Lotiform  <l^"'tii£im),  a.  Arch.     [As  if  ad.  L.    ; 
*lotifornris,   f.  Jotus:    see   LOTUS   and   -(I)FOUM.] 
Shaped  like  the  lotus-lily. 

1897  Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  470  The  cloistered  court  of  lotiform 
pillars. 

Lotion  f  l(''i'J3n),  sb.  Also  5  loscion,  6  locion, 
lotyon.  fad.  L.  lotion-em  washing,  i.lav&re  vppl. 
stem  laut-,  /af-}  to  wash:  see  LAVE  v.] 

f  1.  gen.  The  action  of  washing  (the  body),  ab-  ; 
lution.  Also,  washing  with  a  medicinal  prepara-  ; 
tion  (cf.  3).  Obs. 

1549  LATIMF.R  6th  Sewn.  /'<-/.  Ediv.  I'  I,  Ujb,  Their  doc-    '< 
trine   was   vnsauery,    it    was  but  of  Lotiones   [misprinted 
Loliones]  of  decimacions  of  anets  seade,  and  Cummyn  and    I 
suche  gere.     1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabt-lhoners  Bk.  Physicke  43/2    j 


Everye  weeke  twice  wa-vhe  his  head,  and  after  the  lotion  of 


Div.  Off.  152  It  was.. necessary  that  they  should  be  washed 
and  cleansed  lefore  they  entered  the  sacred  Font :  This 
day  was  set  apart  for  that  lotion.  1707  FLOYER  Physic. 
Pidsc-W'atch  a.^ The  Lotion  of  the  Head,  Feet  and  Hands. 
1797  Eiuycl,  Jh-if.  X.  297  Lotion,  is,  strictly  speaking,  such 
washing  as  concerns  beautifying  the  skin. 

b.  EccL   =  LAVATOKV  2  a.  ?  Obs. 

1529  IfiM  of  y.  Robinson  (Somerset  Ho  ),  Between  the 
effectory  and  the  first  locion.  1552  in  Money  C/t.  Goods  in 
Berks  (1879)  39  Two  towelles  one  for  the  communyon 
thother  for  Drieng  after  lotyon.  1599  SANDYS  Knropx  Spec. 
(1632)  179  In  the  Priests  Lotions  at  Masse. 

f2.  The  'washing'  of  metals,  medicines,  etc.  in 
water  to  cleanse  them  from  impurities,  etc.  Obs. 

1612  WOODALL  Sitrg.  J\Iate  Wks.  (1653)  272  Lotion  is  a 
preparation  of  medicaments  by  water,  or  some  other  liquor 
to  remove  some  evil  and  hurtful  thing,  and  to  procure  some 
good  and  profitable  quality  in  them.  1686  W.  HARRIS  tr. 
Leuiery's  Course  Chym.  i.  ix.  (ed.  3)  284  Hut  let  there  l>e 
never  so  many  lotions  they  can  never  wash  away  a  certain 
inveloping  or  cover  that  is  given  to  the  Antimony  by  the 
fixt  Saltpetre.  1736  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  I.  83  The 
Chemist,  .uses  [water]  for.  .precipitation,  lotion  or  ablution, 
crystallisation,  distillation  [etc.].  1796  KIRWAN  Elent.  Klin. 
(ed.  2)  I.  137  Separated  by  lotion  and  coction. 

3.  Pharm.  A  liquid  preparation  used  externally 
for  healing  wounds,  relieving  pain,  beautifying  the 
skin,  etc. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  165  inarg.^  A  loscion  for  wondis 
within  the  bresL  1599  A.  M.  tr.  GaM/toitcr's  Bk.  Physicke 
308/2  [A  recipe  for]  a  precious  vulnerarye  water,  or  lotion, 
which  on  divers  Persons  hath  bin  tryed.  1606  WARNER  Alb. 
Ktig.  xv'i.  ci.  (1612)  400  And  ye  that  haue  the  Aire  parfum'd, 
bathe  oft  in  Lotions  sweete.  1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No. 40  PS 
The  vender.,  sells  a  lot  ton  that  repels  pimples.  1780  COWI-KK 
Progr.  Rrr.  209  To  hide  the  shocking  features  of  her  face 
Her  form  with  dress  and  lotion  they  repair.  1807-26  S. 
COOPER  First  Lines  Snrg.  (ed.  5)  338  A  drachm  of  Bates  s 
camphorated  lotion  in  two  ounces  of  water.  1883  J..  HAW- 
THORNE  Dust  I.  24  Bathe  the  shoulder  with  a  lotion. 

4.  slang.  Alcoholic  drink. 

1876  HINDLEY  Adv.  Cheap  Jack  82  The  one  who  could 
take  the  most  *  lotion '  without  being  so  \sc.  drunk]. 

Lotion  (tarfbn),  v.  nonce-wit,  [f.  LOTION  sb.] 
trans.  To  treat  with  lotions. 

1768  FOOTE  Devil  on  2  Sticks  in.  Wks.  1799  II.  275  Full 
power, .to  pill,  bolus,  lotion, ..and  poultice,  all  persons. 

t  IiO'tium.  Obs.  [L.  lotiitni)  urine.]  Stale  urine 
used  by  barbers  as  a  *  lye*  for  the  hair.  Also  attrib. 

1601  B.  JONSON  Poetaster  HI.  i,  [To  an  apothecary.]  Thou 
stinkst  Of  Lotion  and  the  syringe.  1609  —  Si/.  Worn.  in. 
ii,  Mor. . .  Let  him  [sc,  *  that  cursed  barber  ']  be  glad  to  eate 
his  sponge,  for  bread.  Trv.  And  drinke  Iptium  to  it.  1608 
MIUDLETON  Trick  to  Catch  Old  One  iv.  iv,  To  take  away 
the  scent  of.  .my  barber's  lotium-water. 

fLotium,  vulgar  form  c  f  LOTION. 

a  1657  R.  LOVEDAY  Lett.  (1659)  ^6  If  you  have  a  Recipe 
from  Dr.  B.  of  some  soveraign  lotium,  it  will  be  gratefully 
welcom. 

tliO'tless,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  [?f.  LOT  sb. 
vsense  2  b).]  App.  =  without  harm  or  injury. 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  x.  iv.  419,  I  am  sure  and  I  doo 
bataille  with  you  I  shalle  not  escape  with  oute  grete  hurtes 
and  as  I  suppose  ye  shalle  not  escape  alle  lotles, 

t  Lo'tnient.  Obs.  exc.  dial,  (see  E.  D.  /).). 
[f.  LOT?',  -i-  -MENT.]  An  allotment  of  land. 

1656  First  Cent.  Hist.  Springfield,  Mass.  (1898^  I.  253  To 
cleare  and  scoure  the  brooke  soe  far  as  their  lott  or  lott- 
ments  is  in  breadth  in  the  same  meddow.  1710  Connect. 
Col.  Kcc.  (1872)  VI.  208  This  Assembly  do  enact  and  order, 
that  the  lotments  in  said  town  shall  be  taxed. 

Loto  :  see  LUTA  and  LOTTO. 

II  Lotophagi  .l^tffad.^ai),  sb.  //.  Also  7  -ie. 
[L.,  a.  Gr.  Aa>TO</>a-yot,  f,  Aami-s . LOTUS  +  <fa-y«V  to 
eat.]  The  lotus-eaters;  a  people  in  Greek  legend 
who  lived  on  the  fruit  of  the  lotus,  which  was  said 
to  cause  a  dreamy  forgetfutness  in  those  who  ate  it. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  397.  1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  IX.  139 
The  shore,  Where  dwell  the  blossome-fed  Lotophagie.  1715 
POPE  Odyss.  ix.  107  Lotos,  the  name ;  divine,  nectareous 
juice  !  (Thence  called  Lotophagi.) 

Lotophagist  (l*tf flWjist).  rare  —  1.  [See 
prec.  and  -1ST.]  A  lotus-eater. 

1839  Blackw.  J/rtjf.  XLV.  289  Like  most  of  our  country 
men  who  have  become  habituated  to  the  ..  gentle  ethics 
of  that  singular  place,  he  is  what  he  calls  a  lotophagist. 

LotophagOUS  (It>ut^'fag3s),  a.  rare.  [See  prec. 
and  -ofs.]  Lotus-eating,  resembling  the  Lotophagi. 
Hence  Loto  phag-ously  adv. 

1855  EMKRSON  in  Corr.  w.  Cartyle  11.244,  I  have  even 
fancied  you  did  me  a  harm  by  the  valued  gift  of  Antony 
Wood  ;  which  and  the  like  of  which  I  take  a  lotophagous 
pleasure  in  eating.  1882  PIUGEON  Engineer's  Holiday  I.  83 
Thus  lotophagously  sailing,  we  landed  one  morning  on  a 
beautifully  wooded  point. 

Lottarie,  obs.  form  of  LOTTERY. 

Lotted  If  tod),///,  a.    [f.  LOT  v.  +-ED).]    In 

senses  of  the  verb :  Assigned  by  lot  or  as  a  lot, 
allotted,  etc.  Of  a  pressed  seaman  :  Chosen  by  lot. 
1568  T,  HOWELL  Ark  Ainitie  (1879)  46  Of  bodies  two, 
one  corps  is  made.  So  linckt  in  lotted  loue.  1568  —  ffewe 
Sonets  (1879)  137  The  litle  Byrde.  .doth  then  . .  greet  oft  his 
lotted  feare.  1647  H.  N.QViK  Song  of  Soul  \\.  ii.  11.  xiv,  And 
so  of  life  they'll  want  their  lotted  fee.  1758  J.  BLAKE  Plan 
Mar.  Syst.  25  That  the  master  of  the  merchant-ship,  from 
which  they  were  taken  by  lot,  be  obliged,  .to  make  up  such 
lotted  seaman's  accounts.  i8«  BYRON  Age  of  Bron~e\1 
Thy  lotted  people  and  extinguish 'd  name. 


in  one's  lot. 


LOTTER. 

v.  (nonce-use)  Well-lotted:  fortunate 
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puff,    -squib,  an    interested    advertisement    of  a 


Lotter  (If'tai).  [(•  LOT  sb.  or  r>.  +  -EH  1.]  ?  One 
who  rents  an  allotment  of  land. 

1845  .Statist.  Ace.  Xi-ot.  XV.  73  The  tenants  or  loiters  live 
on  their  respective  farms  or  townships. 

t  Lo'tterel.  Ol>s.  [Cf.  LODDF.R;  also  LOITER?;.] 
A  term  of  opprobrium  :  ?  Scoundrel. 

CI440  york  Myst.  xxxii.  259  Latte  we  bat  lotterell  liffe 
ought  long,  It  will  be  fonde,  in  faith,  foly.  Ibid.  382. 

Lottery  (Iftari).  Forms:  filottary  e,-eryo, 
lottre,  6  7  lotarie,  -ery,  lotterie,  j  lottarie, 
lottire,  lottrie,  lottry,  6-  lottery,  [ad.  ll.  lot- 
leria  (whence  F.  loterie,  1658  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  f. 
lotto  :  see  LOT  sb.,  LOTTO.] 

1.  An  arrangement  for  the  distribution  of  prizes 
by  chance  among  persons  purchasing  tickets.  Slips 
or  lots,  numbered  in  correspondence  with  the  tickets, 
and  representing  either  prizes  or  blanks,  are  drawn 
from  a  wheel.  Usually  intended  as  a  means  of 
raising  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  promoters,  of 
the  State,  orof  some  charitable  institution.  ^Lottery 
general,  a  public  or  state  lottery. 

1567  Lottery  Chart  Aug.,  A  very  rich  Lotterie  general! . 
without  any  Hlanckes,  contayning  a  great  number  of  good 
Prices,  aswel  of  redy  Money  as  of  Plate,,  .the  same  Lotterie 
is  erected  by  Her  Maiesties  order,  to  the  intent  that  suclie 
commoditie  as  may  chaunce  to  arise  thereof,,  .may  be  con- 
nerted  towards  the  reparation  of  the  Hauens,  and  strength 
of  the  Realm*.  1568  Nottingham  Rec.  IV.  132  The  pro. 
clamasyon  for  the  Lottre.  1587  STOW  SnminarifC '/iron.  434 
A  Ixjtery  for  meruailous  rich  and  bewtifull  armour,  was  begun 
to  be  drawen  at  London.  1588  FRAUXCK  Lamiers  Log.  it. 
xvii.  116  Every  rule  were  written  in  a  severall  schrole,  every 
schrole  being  put  into  an  earthen  pitcher  as  they  use  in  lot- 
laries.  1626  DONNE  Serin,  iv.  (1848)  I.  62  He  comes  not  to 


by  the  Government.  1731  FIELDING  Lottery  M.  28,  I  had  no 
Fortune,  but  what  I  promis'd  my  self  from  the  Lottery  1760 
Junins  Lett.  (1804)  I.  7  If  it  must  be  paid  by  Parliament, 
let  me  advise  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  think  of 


:o  dispose  of  the  same  by  way  of  lottery.     1844  Miss  MIT- 
FORD  in   L'Estrange  Life  III.  ix.  153  My  mother's  fortune 
was  large,  my  father's  good,  legacies  from  both  sides,  a 
twenty  thousand  prize  in  the  lottery— all  have  vanished. 
b.  transf.  a.ndjig: 


in  Court,  . .  Being  a  Lotterie  whereat  few  doe  winne.  1642 
FULLER  Holy  .J-  Prof.  St.  in.  xxii.  212  Marriage  shall  prove 
no  lottery  to  thee,  when  the  hand  of  providence  chuseth 
for  thee,  who,  if  drawing  a  blank,  can  turn  it  into  a  prize 
by  sanctifying  a  bad  wife  unto  thee.  1768  STERNE  Sent. 
Journ.  (1775)  I.  14  (Desoblij>cant)  Knowledge  and  improve 
ments  are  to  be  got  by  sailing  and  posting  for  that  pur 
pose  ;  but  whether  useful  knowledge  and  real  improve 
ments,  is  all  a  lottery.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cf.  10  July, 
If  I  have  not  been  lucky  in  the  lottery  of  life.  1866  GEO. 
ELIOT  F.  Holt  (1868)  19  Such  desires  make  life  a  hideous 
lottery,  where  every  day  may  turn  up  a  blank.  1901 
Scotsman  28  Feb.  7/2  What  a  lottery  it  is,  this  being 
mentioned  in  dispatches. 

t  2.  Decision  by  casting  or  drawing  of  lots,  sor 
tilege,  appeal  to  the  lot.  Also :  Chance,  issue  of 
events  as  determined  by  chance.  Obs. 


let  high-sighted-Tyranny  range  on,  Till  each  man  drop  by 
Lottery.  1606  —  Tr.  ,$•  Cr.  n.  i.  140  Who  shall  answer  him  ? 
Achil.  I  know  not,  'tis  put  to  Lottry.  1613  KEAUM.  &  Fi.. 
Honest  Man's  Fort.  iv.  i,  Fainting  under  Fortunes  false 
Lottery.  1619  GATAKER  Lots  6  Lotery  is  the  deciding  or 
determination  of  a  doubt  by  some  casual!  euent.  1663 
Aron-viitiiiHcha  4  Such  was  the  Lotery  that  discovered  the 
Theft  and  Sacriledge  committed  at  Jericho. 

t  3.  Something  which  conies  to  a  person  by  lot 
or  fortune.  Obs. 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  *  Cl.  n.  ii.  248  If  Beauty,  Wisedome, 
Modesty,  can  settle  The  heart  of  Anthony  :  Octauia  is  A 
blessed  Lottery  to  him. 

4.  A  round  game  at  cards,  in  which  prizes  are 
obtained  by  the  holders  of  certain  cards. 

1830  R.  HARDIE  Hoyle  made  familiar  84  Lottery.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  amusing  of  those  games  which  are  played 
merely  for  amusement.  Hid.  86  Each  player  . .  stakes  a 
certain  number  of  counters  . .  which  are  placed  in  a  box  or 
pool  as  a  fund  for  the  lottery.  1876  '  CAPT.  CRAWLEY  '  Card 
Players'  Man.  233. 

5.  utlrib.  and  Comb. ,  as  lottery-book,  -mania,  -sub 
scription,  ticket;  f  lottery-ball,  ?a  ball  used  for 
drawing  at  a  lottery;  f  lottery-barber  (see  quot.); 
f  lottery- broker,  one  who  acts  as  agent  for  the  sale 
of  lottery  tickets  ;   f  lottery-cavalier  (see  quot.)  ; 
t  lottery -fool,?  a  buffoon  employed  to  attract  cus 
tom  to  a  lottery ;  t  lottery-lantern,  a  lantern  bear 
ing  transparencies  advertising  a  lottery;    lottery- 
man  =  lottery-broker;  lottery-office,.™  office  for  the 
carrying  on  of  lotteries  ;  hence  lottery-office-keeper; 
t  lottery-pot  =  lot-pot  (see  LOT  sb.  10) ;  t  lottery  - 
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piece  of  mechanism  used  in  lotteries,  consisting  of 
a  vertical  wheel  bearing  on  its  axis  a  drum  into 
which  the  numbered  slips  are  placed  and  from 
which  they  are  drawn  alter  being  shuffled  by  the 
revolution  of  the  wheel. 

1696  E.  Lliwvn  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXVII.  463,  I  have  one 
given  me,  cut  like  a  'Lottery-ball,  and  perforated.  1777 
Ann.  Reg.  207  'Lottery  barbers,  where  a  man  for  being 
shaved  and  paying  three-pence  may  stand  a  chance  of  getting 

I/lust.  Lit.  Hist.  (1858)  VIII.  225  Could  you  procure  access 
to  the  Commissioners'  own  "Lottery  Books,  and  thence  in 
form  me  of  the  fate  of  No.  24,380.  1794  C.  PK;OTT  l''emale 
Jockey  Cliih  Pref.  20  Contemplate  the  adventurous  'lottery 
brokers,  driving  their  hard  bargains,  with  a  . .  peculating 
minister.  1682  UKYDKN  Kpil.  to  •  t  ',,!,af.  Favourite'  5  Not 
lottery  cavaliers  are  half  so  poor.  [Xote. '  Lottery  cavaliers ' 
are  poor  loyal  officers,  to  whom  the  right  of  keeping  lotteries 
was  granted  by  patent  in  Charles  Us  reign.]  i6goCKo\YNi.- 
E«g.  Friar  v.  Uram.  Wks.  1874  IV.  100  The  honour  of  a 


j      ~  ••  . 

tl  Jl/ajf.  \CV1I.  ii.  5,3  1,,  trml,  ,ve  could  ,,amc 
lottery-office-keepers1  in  veal  holy  orders  and  pretended 
holy  orders.  1629  H.  MIJKTON  K,,M  „„  Bethel  i  Scroles 
shufled  together  in  a  'lottery  poll.  1806  SI'KR  Winter  in 
J.onii.  (1824)  II.  iii.  68  liy  taking  out  a  couple  of  suildtn 
deaths,  a  fire  in  Oxford-market,  a  'lottery  puff  [etc  J 
we  make  room  for  the  paragraph.  ^17  1'arl.  Dcl'atts  7^2 
I  hose  misrepresentations  and  fabrications  called  lottery 
putts.  l8o6Sri<il  iriiif.-riu  l.on,l.  (1824)  III.  v.  180  Curse 
me  if  the  stupid  dunce  of  an  editor  did  not  put  it  in  the 
puffing  corner,  with  two  'lottery  squibs  and  a  wonderful  cure 
of  the  gout  by  electricity.  1844  THACKERAY  May  Gambols 
Wks.  1900  XIII.  420  The  lottery-subscription  lies  in 
limbo.  1697-8  ./<Y  9  /(V//.  ///c.  37  §2  The  more  orderly 
Payment  of  the  'Lottery  Tickets  for  the  said  Annui 
ties.  1873  H.  SPENCER  Stn,f.  Social,  vii.  149  In  the 
holder  of  a  lottery  ticket,  hope  generates  a  belief  utterly  at 
variance  with  probability  as  numerically  estimated.  1799 
.\aral  Ctiron.  II.  318  An  idle  or  suspicious  character,  or 
lottery  vagrant.  1819  SHI.I.I.EY  J'.  Bell  yd  \\.  xiii.  5 
A  world  of  words— fake,  true— anil  foul  and  fair- As  in  a 
'lottery-wheel  are  shook.  1827  HONK  Kreiy-iiay  /H:  II. 
"439  [An  engraving  of)  The  Lottery  Wheel,  1826. 

Lotting  (V-iirj\  rbl.  i/i.  [f.  LOT  v.  +  -ING'.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  LOT. 

<TI449  PECOCK  Rtfir.  in.  i.  278  The  firste  departing,  soort- 
ing,  and  lotting  of  the  al  hool  land.  1579  KFNTON  Guicciarti. 
xiv.  (1599)  668  At  last  they  fell  to  the  custome  of  lotting  of 
voyces  in  the  Conclaue.  1770  A.  HALL  Gospel  H'ors/iif 
(1829)  II.  xxii.  305  Directions  concerning  the  lawful  use  of 
lotting  must  be  suggested.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Opfrut. 
Mechanic  755  In  the  lotting  of  the  ores,  care  should  be  taken 
to  have  small  portions  from  different  specimens. 

attriii.  1514  11'ill  o/y.  Kirkly  (Somerset  Ho.),  My  Lot 
ting  tables. 

Iiottire,  obs.  form  of  LOTTERY. 

Lotto,  loto  Oc'to,  Ii»'-t«).  [n.  It.  lolto,  F.  loto  : 
see  LOT  sb.] 

1.  A  game  played  with  cards  divided  into  num 
bered  and  blank  squares  and  numbered  discs  to  be 
drawn  on  the  principle  of  a  lottery. 

Each  player  has  one  or  more  cards  before  him  ;  one  of  the 
discs  is  drawn  from  a  bag,  and  its  number  called  ;  a  counter 
is  placed  on  the  square  that  has  the  same  number,  the  player 
who  first  gets  one  row  covered  being  the  winner. 

1778  WARNER  Let.  to  C.  Kehuyn  28  Nov.  in  C.  Selnyu  «,• 
hisContemp.  (1844)  III.  353,  I  wonder  how  you  could  endure 
loto.  1819  Banquet  33  Or  bid  enlivening  loto  for  a  while, 
Or  cogitative  chess,  the  eve  beguile.  1836  T.  HOOK  (/. 
Gnrney  II.  121  Others  diverted  themselves  at  the  more 
interesting  game  of  loto.  1894  Contemp.  Rm.  Aug.  246The 
children  played  draughts,  bagatelle,  lotto,  or  liddlywinks. 
1899  R.  WHITEING  No.  5  John  St.  77  The  toiling  infants 
under  age  are  found  at  the  game  of  loto. 

attriii.  1779  WARNER  Let.  to  G.  Sehvyn  3  Jan.  in  G. 
Sehvyn  $  his  Contemp.  (1844)  III.  381  Lord  Htzwilliam. . 
received  your  loto-box. 

||  2.  A  lottery  (of  the  Italian  kind). 

[1787  P.  MATY  tr.  Rit-sf'eck's  Trav.  Germ.  III.  K-v.  248 
The  lotto  of  Genoa,  which,  though  decorated  with  a  smooth 
and  splendid  name,  is  in  fact  no  more  than  a  Pharaoh  table.] 
1827  HONE  Entry-day  Bit.  II.  1535  To  the  honour  of  the 
Hanoverian  government,  no  Lotto  was  ever  introduced  into 
it,  though  many  foreigners  offered  large  sums  for  permission 
to  cheat  the  people  in  this  manner.  1884  Sat.  Rev.  14  June 
774/2  The  love  of  gambling  is  a  national  characteristic;  and 
..  Lotto — that  is,  the  official  weekly  lottery — is  the  most 
dangerous  of  the  forms  it  takes. 

Lottre,  lottrie,  lottry,  obs.  ff.  LOTTERY. 

Lo't-tree.  An  alleged  name  for  the  White- 
beam  Tree,  Pyrus  Aria.  1866  Treas.  Bot. 

t  LO'frure.  Obs.  [a.  L.  lotfira  washing.]  Wash 
ing  :  =  LOTION  sb.  2.  Also  concr.,  the  water  in 
which  any  substance  has  been  '  washed  '. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  xxxiv,  xviii.  519  Lead  doth  yeeld 
from  it  selfe  a  certaine  substance  by  way  of  loture,  which  is 
of  right  great  and  manifold  vse  in  physicke.  1657  TOMLIN- 
SON  Kenan's  Disp.  loo  Rusticks  in  Summer  decoct  the 
Loture  of  honey-combes. 

Lotus  (l<?«'tfe),  lotos  (I<'"'tj5s).  (Also  7  erron. 
lutes.)  PI.  lotuses,  [a.  L.  lotus,  Gr.  AOJTOJ,  the 
name  of  several  dissimilar  plants  ;  it  is  not  known 


LOTUS. 

whether  the  word  in  the  various  applications  is 
etymologically  identical;  in  sense  3  Herodotus 
speaks  of  it  as  Egyptian.] 

1.  The  plant  yielding  the  fruit  which  was  the  food 
of  the  LOTOPHAGI  of  Greek  legend  ;  represented  by 
Homer  (Od.  ix.  90  ff.)  as  producing  in  those  who 
ate  it  a  state  of  dreamy  forgetful  ness,  and  loss  of 
all  desire  to  return  home.  Hence  often  allusively 

I'he  Homeric  lotus  was  identified  by  later  Gr.  writers 
with  a  North  African  shrub,  the  descriptions  of  which  are 
thought  by  most  naturalists  to  refer  to  the  jujube-tree 
(S.izyphns  Loins),  though  other  identifications  have  been 
proposed. 

1540-41  Ei  VOT  Image  Gov.  39  Whan  the  Companions  and 
sei  uantes  of  Uhsses  had  eaten  abundantly  of  the  herbe  called 
Lotos.  1591  SPENSER  l-'irx.  Gmtt  19,  And  them  amongst 
the  wicked  Lotos  grew,  Wicked  for  holding  guilefully  away 
V  lysses_  men.  a  1600  T.  DAoNEV  Thomas  of  Reading 
(16321  Gj  b,  Then  would  I  he  like  those  men  (that  eating  of 
the  tree  Lutes)  forget  the  Country  where  they  were  borni- 
1628  LK  GRVS  tr.  Barclay's  Argeuis  182  What  Lotos  in 
Africa  doth  hinder  thy  returne  hither?  1725  POPE  O,lyss. 
ix.  io«  Lotos,  the  name  ;  divine,  nectarious  juice  !  1771 
JOHNSON  Journ.  West.  Isl.  Wks.  X.  400  At  Dunvegan  I  had 
tasted  lotus  and  was  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  I  was  ever 
to  depart.  1832  TENNYSON  Lotos-Enters  105  Eating  the 
Lotos  day  by  day.  1900  Coutcuip.  Rev.  July  57  If  it  bad  all 
been  V  alta,  I  could  have  eaten  of  the  lotus  for  many  a  day 
but  Sebastopol  is  grim  and  grey  [etc.). 

2.  A   tree   mentioned    by   ancient    writers,   dis 
tinguished  by  its  hard,  black  wood,  of  which  statues, 
flutes,    etc.    were   carved ;    prob.    the   nettle-tree, 
Celtis  aiistralis.     Also,  the  date-plum,  Diosfyros 
Lotus. 

1551  TURNER  IlerM  I.  H  vj  b,  Affryca  . .  hi  yngelh  furth 
an  excellent  tree  called  lotus...  the  woc.d  hath  a  bla.  k  color 
and  is  myche  desyred  of  men  for  t.)  make  pypes  1660 
\\  ORI.IIKE  Syst.  Agric.  11681)  99  The  Larch  and  Lotus 
deserve  to  be  propagated  for  their  rarity,  excellent  Shad.- 
and  durable  Timber.  1760  J.  l.i.i:  IntroJ.  Hot.  App  -17 
l.otusor  l.ote-tree,  Celtis.  Hid.,  Lotus  supposed,  of  Homer, 

3.  The  water-lily  of  Kgypt  and  Asia,  Nymphna 
Lotus  (and  other  species),  and  Neluinbiam  spccio- 
suin.      b.  Arch.  An    ornament    representing    the 
Egyptian  water-lily  :  cf.  lotus  blossom,  etc.  in  6. 

1584  RICH  tr.  Hcro:tati<$  n.  92  b,  In  time  of  the  floude 
there  arise  in  the  water  great  plenty  of  lyllyes,  which  the 
people  of /Kgypt  call  Lotos.  1601  Hou  AND  Pliny  I.  397 
1  he  Egyptian  Lotus.. groweth  in  the  marishes  of  /Kgypt 
1785  ^  ILK-INS  Hli«g-L'at  v.  45  The  leaf  of  the  lotus.  '18*9 
lENNE,VTCy/o«  1.  i.  iii.  123  The  chief  ornaments  of  these 
neglected  sheets  of  water  are  the  large  red  and  white  Lotus. 
1877.1.0x1,1.  Keramos  286  The  grand  Osiris  holding  in  his 
hand  the  lotus.  1883  V.  STUART  Kgypl  204  The  blue  and 
pink  lotus  of  India.  1900  MAX  MULLI-.K  in  igt/i  Cent.  Nov. 
732  After  death  the  souls  enter  into  the  calyx  of  a  lotus. 

4.  Some  kind  of  clover  or  trefoil  (referred  to  by 
Homer  as  food    for  horses),     f  ll'ild lotus,  peril. 
Mclihtiis  officinalis. 

1562  TURNER  Herbal  n.  42  a,  Lotus  syluestris  that  is  called 
wylde  lotus,  which  som  call  y«  less  trifoli,  groweth  in  Libia. 
ci6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xiv.  294  With  his  leaves  did  dewy 
lotus  store  Th'  Elysian  mountain.  1682  WHKLKR  Journ. 
Greece  I.  3  Vellow  Flowers,  .like  those  of  wild  Lotus  1709 
ADDISON  Tatter  No.  147  P4  While  the  Earth  beneath  them 
sprung  up  in  Lotus's,  Saffrons,  Hyacinths  (etc.).  1820 

SHELLEY  Hymn  to  Mercury  mil.  6  When  with  rush-nrass 
.~n    i  „..     i  _ii   _...,,  &."••" 


. 

5.  Adopted  by  botanists  as  the  name  of  a  genus 
of  leguminous  plants  ;  hence  in  popular  language 
spec,  the  Bird's-foot  Trefoil,  Lotus  coniiculatus. 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cyct.  Stiff,  s.  v.,  The  species  of  lotus, 
enumerated  by  Mr.  Tournefort,  are  these,  i.  The  smooth 
hand  cinquefoil  lotus,  called  the  smaller  smooth  horned  lotus 
[and  22  others).  1813  SIR  H.  DAVY  Agric.  C/iein.  (1814)  65 
He  was  examining  particularly  a  species  of  lotus.  ?  1842 
LANCE  Cottage  Farmer  9  Buck  wheat,  rye,  tares,  lucern,  rape, 
white  clover,  trefoil,  lotus  ;  some  one  or  other  of  these  will 
grow  readily  in  sandy  land.  1865  Gossr.  Lander  Sea  (1874! 
7  The  scarlet-tipped  blossoms  of  the  little  bird's-foot  lotus. 

6.  attriii.  and   Comb.,  as  lotus-blossom,  -branch, 
•dust,  -flower,  -Jlnle,  -Aw/  (also  atlrib.'),  -lily,  -point, 
-seed;  loins-lite  adj.  ;  lolus-headed,  -leafed,  -leaved, 
-paven,  -pelalled  adjs.  ;   lotus-berry,  Byrsonima 
coriacea;  lotus-bird  Austral,  (see  quot.);  lotus 
capital,   -column  Egyptian  Arch.,  a  capital  or 
column    ornamented    with    lotuses  ;    lotus-grass 
==  sense  4  ;    lotus-land,   the  fabled  land   of  the 
lotus-eaters  ;  a  land  of  ease  and  delight  ;  lotus-tree 
--•  LOTE-TREK  (Treas.  Bot.). 


1864  GRISEBACH  Flora  \V.  InJ.  785  "Lotus-berry.  189 
Ll'MHOLTz  Cannibals  22  The  Parra  gallinacea,  whic 
in  Australia  is  called  the  *lotus-bird.  It  sits  on  th 


.  .          . 

A  piece  of  jewellery,  representing  a  *lotus-branch.  1850  G. 
WILKINSON  Arch.  Anc.  Egypt  47  The  *lotus  (or  'full  blown 
lotus  ')  capital.  Ibitl.  60  The  full-blown  "lotus  column.  1832 
TKNNYSON  Lotos-Eaters  149  Round  and  round  the  spicy 
downs  the  yellow  "Lotos-dust  is  blown.  1856  R.  A.  VAUGHAN 
Mystics  (1860)  I.  228  The  x  lotus-flowers  -are  not  the  Nile. 
1833  TENNYSON  Poems  101  Melody  o'  the  Lybian  'lotus- 
flute.  1820  SHKLLKY  CEiiipns  n.  i.  63  In  fresh  dews  Of 
'lotos-grass  and  blossoming  asphodel.  1891  T.  HARDY  Tess 
(1900)  87/2  The  smoke  .  .  rose  from  the  chimney  ..  like  a 
"lotus-headed  column.  1842  TENNYSON  Lotos-Eaters  154 
In  the  hollow  *Lotos-!and  to  live  and  lie  reclined  On  the 
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LOUDNESS. 


hills  like  Gods  together.  1902  f.ongtn.  Mag.  Jan.  214  He 
lived  in  'lotos  land '—the  Harden  Isle  of  England.  1813 
COLERIDGE  Night'Sc.  53  The  Got!,  who  floats  upon  a  *lotos 
leaf.  1865  J,  H.  INGHAIIAM  Pillar  of  Fire  (1872*  262 
Majestic  columns,  with  lotus-leaf  capitals.  iSja  R.  S. 
SURTKES  Sponge's  $£.  Tour  (1893)  101  It  cost  a  vast  of 
money— fifty  guineas  1  to  say  nothing  of  the  *lotus-leafed 
pedestal  it's  on.  1837  Penny  Cyct.  IX.  318/1  (Egyptian 
Architecture)  The  bell-shaped  and  *lotus-leaved  capitals. 
1800  Asiatic  Ann.  Reg.,  Misc.  Tratts  350/2  The  dust  of 
whose  *lotos-likefeet  is  holy.  1862  G.  WILSON  Relig.  Chew. 
21  *Lotus-Hlies  sucked  up  from  the  Nile  and  exoaled  as 
vapour  the  snows  that  are  lying  on  the  tops  of  our  hills. 
1878  GOSSE  Rivers  of  Bible  68  The  sweet  lotus-lilies  that  are 
set  in  porcelain  vases.  rfaoSHELLBV  WitCkAtL  lix,*Lotus- 
paven  canals.  1881  W.  G.  PALGRAVE  in  Mafia.  Mag.  XLV. 
26  The  same  massive  tree-like  columns,  . .  the  same  *lotus- 
petaled  capitals.  1863  ALCOCK  Capital  Tycoon  II.  165  He 
found  temporary  refuge  in  a  ^ lotus-pond.  1893  KARI.  DL* MI- 
MORE  Pamirs  II.  233  The  favourite  dish  of  a  Chinaman, 
namely,  Motus  seed. 

Lotus-eater.  Also  lotos-,  a.  One  of  the 
LOTOPHAGI.  b.  transf.  One  who  gives  himself 
up  to  dreamy  and  luxurious  ease. 

1832  TENNYSON  (title)  The  Lotos-eaters.  1838  TIIIRLWALL 
Greece  II.  xii.  95  The  fable  of  the  Lotus-eaters.  1847  W.  E. 
FORSTER  27  Aug.  in  T.  W.  Reid  Life  (1888)  I.  vii.  209  He 
[Carlyle]  is  busy  sleeping,  and  declares  himself  lazy  as  a 
lotos-eater.  1856  R.  A.  VAUGHAN  Mystics  (1860)  I.  22  So 
those  spiritual  Lotos-eaters  will  only  ..  hearken  what  the 
inner  spirit  sings,  There  is  no  joy  but  calm.  1893  Times 
^>j  Dec.  9/3  A  summer  like  that  of  1893  may  be  all  very  well 
li>r  the  lotus-eater,  but  is  a  calamity  to  people  who  have  to 
get  their  living  out  of  English  land. 

Similarly  Lotus-eating  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1861  WILSON  £  GEIKIE  Mem.  E.  Forbes  vi.  165  Day 
dreaming  and  such  Lotus-eating  idleness  as  befits  the  in 
tellectual  Castle  of  Indolence.  1883  F.  M.  CRAWFORD  Mr. 
Isaacs  5  The  attractive  waters  of  lotus-eating  Saratoga. 

Lotye,  variant  of  LOTE  vl  Obs.,  to  lurk. 

Lotyon,  obs.  form  of  LOTION. 

Lou,  Sc.  form  of  Low  sb.  and  v. 

Loubber,  Loubee,  -ie,  obs.  ff.  LUBBER,  LOOBY. 

Loubel(l,  obs.  variant  of  LOW-BELL. 

Louce,  Louch(e,  obs.  ff.  LOOSE  v.,  Locn1  Sc. 

l|  Louclie  1»J),  #•  rare.  [F.  louche  squinting, 
( )  F.  hnschet  orig.  only  fern. :— L.  /nscat  fern,  of 
tiisiits  one-eyed.]  Oblique,  not  straightforward. 

1819  LADY  MORGAN  Autobiog.  (1859)  318  There  is  some 
thing,  louche  about  him,  which  does  not  accord  with  the 
til>andon  of  careless,  intimate  intercourse.  1849  THACKERAY 
l\ndetmis  Ixix,  There's  something  louche  regarding  him. 

Loud  (luud),  a.  Forms:  i  hlud,  3-4  lud(e, 
4-7  loude,  lowd(e,  4  loud.  [Com.  WGer.  :  OK. 
/;/*W=OFris.  (h)Md,  OS.  hlud  (MDu.  Mt,  Md-, 
mod.Du.  hiid},  OHO.  hint  (MHG.  lilt.  mod.G. 
taut) :— OTeut.  type  *hlfido- :— pre-Teut.  *kluto-J 
a  passive  pple.  from  the  Aryan  root  *klen~  to  hear 
(Tent.  *hlcu-  in  Goth,  hliitp  listening  attention  ; 
see  LITHE  f.:*)»  whence  Gr.  tt\vtiv  to  hear,  ft\eos  re 
nown,  L.  clue  re  to  be  famed,  clicns  (pres.  pple.,  lit. 
1  hearer')  dependent,  client,  OS1.  slava  glory,  slovo 
word,  Skr.  crti  to  hear,  $ravas  glory.  Outside 
Teut.  the  ppl.  adjs.  have  a  different  ablaut-grade 
and  meaning;  so  Gr.  «AUTOS,  L.  (in}elutu$,  Olr. 
cloth,  Skr.  pitta  renowned. 

For  the  remoter  cognates  representing  the  extended  form 
*kltus+  of  the  Aryan  root,  see  LIST  st>.1] 

1.  Of  sounds  or  voices:  Strongly  audible ;  making 
a  powerful  impression  on  the  sense  of  hearing. 
Hence,  with  agent-noun  :  That  (speaks,  sings,  etc.) 
with  a  loud  voice. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  15  He  ba  cleopode  hluddre  stefne.  r  1200 
Tritt.  Coll.  Horn.  89  J>o  (>e  after  him  comen  remden  lude 
stefne  Osanna  filio  dauid.  a  1125  Ancr.  R.  210  Uorte 
makien  noise — lud  dream  to  scheauwen  hore  horel.  a  1250 
Oivl  fy  Night.  5  J>at  playd  wes  stif  &  stare  &  strong  Sum 
hwlle  softe  &  lud  among.  13..  Str  Bates  3129  (MS.  A.) 
losian.  .spak  to  hire  wtb  loude  gret,  1398  TREVISA  Barth. 
/><?  P.  R.  vn.  xxxii.  (1495)  246  Thryste  and  sethmge  and 
lowde  brethynge.  £1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  764  Claryonis 
lowde  knellis.  1548  9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer^  Morn. 
Prayer^  The  priest.. shall  bcgynne  with  a  loude  voyce  the 
Lordes  prayer.  1576  FLKMING  Panopl.  l-'.pist.  280  Y°  man 
..fel  into  a  lowd  laughter.  <i  1645  A.  STAFFORD  Apol.  Fein. 
Glory  (1869)  p.  xcix,  Priscian,  a  Bishop. .said  in  somewhat 
too  towd  a  whisper  [etc.].  1697  DKYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  666 
Her  fellow  Nymphs  the  Mountains  tear  With  loud  Laments. 
1731  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  iv.  §  7  Is  the  voice  of  man  louder 
than  tbat  of  thunder?  1816  SCOTT  Antiy.  vii,  The  mendi 
cant  and  Lovel  exerted  their  voices  in  a  loud  halloo.  1855 
BAIN  Senses  fy  Int.  n.  ii.  §  6  (1864)  214  A  loud  speaker  is 
exciting.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  651  A  great  body 
of  sound  is  loud,  and  the  opposite  is  low. 

b.  Of  musical  instruments,  the  sea,  winds,  etc. : 
Making  a  loud  sound,  sonorons.     Chiefly/^/. 

<  897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory* $  Past,  xxxvii.  266  Witodlice 
5aet  ar,  donne  hit  mon  sliho,  hit  blS  hludre  Sonne  amifc  o8er 
andweorc.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  I.  137  Thei  speke  and  sounen 
in  his  Ere  As  thogh  thei  lowde  wyndes  were.  1604  E. 
GKIMSTONE  Hist.  Siege  Ostend  143  The  North-winde  was 
somewhat  loude.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  59  Nor  with  less 
dread  the  loud  Ethereal  Trumpet  from  on  high  gan  blow. 
1718  Ln.  LYTTELTO'N  Blenheim  81  Silent  a  while,  and  smooth, 
The  Current  glides,  till ..  down  the  Steep  it  falls,  In  loud 
Cascades.  1791  MRS.  RADCLIFKE  .#<?«/.  Forest  vi,The  storm 
was  now  loud.  18..  CAMPBELL  Lord  Ullirfs  Daughter^ 
'Twas  vain  :  the  loud  waves  lash'd  the  shore,  Return  or  aid 
preventing.  1898  W.  K.  JOHNSON  Terra  Tenebr.  35  Let  the 
loud  :><_-, t.s  tluuu U:r  here. 


f       c.  Of  a  place,  etc. :    Full  of  noise,  re-echoing. 
rare. 

1595  SHAKS.  John  v.  iv.  14  For  if  the  French  be  Lords  of 
this  loud  day  He  meanes  [etc.],     a  1645  HEY  WOOD  Fort,  fry 
i    Land  <f-  Sea  in.  i.  Wks.  1874  VI.  396  All  ways  are  loud,  and 
;    hue  and  cry  sent  forth  Through  every  hundred.    1871  SWIN 
BURNE  Kve  of  Revolution  123  Lands  that  are  loud  thrrfugh 
all  their  length  with  chains.  1878  C.  STANFORD. Symb.  Christ 
iv.  105  Streets  and  factories  loud  with  life  and  black  with 
the  dust  of  toil. 

2.  Jig.     a.    Clamorous,   noisy ;    also,    in    more 
favourable  sense,   emphatic   or   vehement   in   ex 
pression. 

1530  TINDALE  Wks.  (1573)  327/2  After  the  loudest  maner 
he  setteth  out  the  cruellies  of  the  Emperor's  souldiours. 
1611  BIBLE  Pr<n>.  vii.  n  She  is  loud  and  stubburne,  her  feet 
abide  not  in  her  house.  1647  MAY  Hist.  Part.  i.  viii.  88 
Many  Subjects  in  Europe  have  played  lowder  parts  upon 
the  Theatre  of  the  world.  1680  OTWAY  Orphan  111.  iv.  865 
Calls  sawcy  loud  Suspicion,  Public  Zeal,  1711  ADDJSON 
Spcct.  No.  128  p  5  When  we  see  a  Fellow  loud  and  talka 
tive.  1734  BERKELEY  Analyst  §  i  Several  who  make  the 
loudest  claim  to  those  qualities.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Kng.  vi.  II.  i  The  Church  was  louder  than  ever  in  pro 
fessions  of  attachment  to  him.  1879  MORI.KY  Burke  yiii. 
148  The  French  were  held  up  to  the  loudest  admiration. 
1884  TENNYSON  Freedom  x.  Poems  (1894)  576/2  Men  loud 
against  all  forms  of  power.  1888  M.  MORRIS  Claverhonse 
viii.  147  Churchill's  voice  was  loudest  for  battle. 

absol.     1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  239  ?  n  Gold  ..  silences 
1    the  Loud  and  Clamorous. 

f  b.  Of  motives:  Pressing,  urgent.   Ohs. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oih.  i.  i.  151  For  he's  embark'd  With  such 
loud  reason  to  the  Cyprus  Warrcs. 

*|*c.  (irandiloquent,  pompously  laudatory.  Obs. 

1651  JER.  TAYLOR  Holy  Dying  i.  §  2  (1686)  10  Many  men 
.  .labour  onely  for  a  pompous  Epitaph,  anil  a  loud  title  upon 
their  Marble, 

fd.   Manifest,  palpable,  flagrant.     Chiefly  of  a 
lie.  Obs. 

"535  Goodly  Primer  To  Rdr.  (1834)  5,  *  omit  the  right 
loud  lie  before  the  Mass  of  Recordare.  1579  E.  K.  Gloss. 
to  Spenser's  Sheph.  Cal.  Apr.  120  Certain  fine  fablers,  and 
loude  lyers.  1590  NASHE  PasgniCs  Apol.  i.  C  b,  How 
durst  you  presume  to  make  so  lowde  a  lie?  1631  SANDERSON 
Twelve  Serm.  64  Hut  what  doe  I  speake  of  these,  but  petty 
things  in  comparison  of  those  her  lowder  impieties?  1645 
MILTON  Tetrach.  Wks.  (1847)  193/1  There  is  a  loud  excep 
tion  against  this  law  of  God.  1650  BCLWER  Anthropomet. 
12  Many  have  held  opinion,  that  Pliny  and  Aulus  Gelliu-; 
were  loud  liars,  1678  RAY  Prw.  (ed.  2)  89  A  great  Lie.. 
That's  a  loud  one.  a  1700  U.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Creivt  Hnin- 
wer,  a  loud  Lie. 

3.  transf.  Of  smell  or  flavour  :  Powerful,  offen 
sive.     Now  chiefly  U.S. 

1641  MILTON  Reform.  \\.  20  Their,  .mouths  cannot  open 
without  the  strong  breath  and  loud  stench  of  avarice.  1842 
DICKENS  Atner.Notesy\\-,  Pretty  loud  smell  of  varnish,  sir? 
1887  (ioooE  etc.  Fisheries  U.  S.  Sect.  v.  II.  473  The  natives 
..prefer  to  have  the  meat  tainted  rather  than  fresh,  declaring 
that  it  is  most  tender  and  toothsome  when  decidedly  '  loud  . 
1899  J.  PENSELL  in  Fortn.  Rw.  LXV.  122  The  gas-lamp  [for 
cycles]  seems  to  make  a  very  bright  light.  It  is  also  said  to 
make  a  very  loud  smell. 

4.  Of  colours,    patterns,   dress,   manners,   etc. ; 
Vulgarly  obtrusive,  flashy.     Opposed  to  quiet. 

1849  THACKERAY  Pendennis  xxxix,  The  shirts  top  '  loud ' 
in  pattern.  1878  BESANT  &  RICE  Celias  Arb.  xxxix.'fiBS?) 
287  The  flashy  rings  upon  his  fingers;,  .the  loud  pattern  of 
his  trousers.  1883  Century  Mag.  XX VII.  106  Stained  glass, 
indeed  !  loud,  garish,  thin,  painty.  1884  Stationery  Trades 
Rev.  Sept.  215/2  Fine  envelopes  are  not  sold  in  such  loud 
colours  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  1880  '  J.  S.  WINTF.R' 
Mrs.  Bob  (1891)  118  The  girls  were  dreadfully  loud  in  their 
dress. 

5.  absol.    t  In  loitd^on  loud-.  ALOUD,  with  a 
loud  voice,     f  To  the  hudest :  at  the  top  of  one's 

,    voice. 

c  1430  Pistill  of  Susan  161  (MS.  Cott.  Calig.  A.  n.)  Then 
sayde  J>o  loselleson  lowde  \a  i4oo(Vern.)aloude]  to  pat  lady. 
c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surteesi  5835  f>e  childe  cryed  on  lowde, 
allase.  1611  SHAKS.  IVint.  T.  \\.  ii.  39  Tie.  .undertake  to  bee 
Her  Aduocate  to  th'  lowd'st.  i68»  New  Hiuitfsh,  Proi>. 
/Vi/tfr*  (1867)  I.  456  My  father,  .desired  him  in  loud  logo  out 
of  his  house  to  his  lodgings. 

6.  Cowb.j  chiefly  parasynthetic,  as  loud-Jlavoured) 
-minded^  -mouthed,  ~tonguedt  -voiced  acljs. ;    also 
loud-lashed  a.,  lashed  into  loud  uproar;  f  loud 
mouth  a.,  loud-mouthed,  noisy. 

1866  HOWEI.LS  Venet.  Life  vi.  84  A  *loud-flavoured 
broth.  1818  HAZLITT  Kttg.  Poets  iii.  (1870)68  The  sea  .. 
*loud-lashed  by  furious  storms.  littCABtVU  Cromwell  II. 
234  A  certain  loud-tongued,  "loud-minded  Mr.  Feak.  1668 
E.  HOWARD  Usurper -63  Curse  on  these  *loud-mouth  Hounds ! 
1618  FORD  Lover's  Mel.  in.  i,  I  haue  a  loud-mouth'd  Can- 

;  non  of  mine  owne  to  batter  her.  1901  Expositor  July  21 
They  were  heretics  of  the  blatant  sort,  loud-mouthed  and 
shallow-minded.  i6aa  MASSINCEK  I'irg.  Mart,  \.  i,  *Lowd 
tong'd  Fame  The  harbinger  to  prepare  their  entertainment. 
1857  GEO.  ELIOT  Scenes  Cleric.  Lije,  Janet's  Repentance 
(1878)  II.  184  Loud-tongued  abuse.  1850  MRS,  BROWNING 
Poems  I.  28  *Loud-voiced  imagery. 
Loud  (laud),  adv.  Forms :  i  hlude,  2-4  lud  e, 

!    3-4  loude,  (4  Ihoude,  louthe),  4-7  lowd(e,  (5 
ioinde),  4-  loud.     [OE.  M&fe  =  QS.  hliido  (Du. 

i    /««/),  OHO.  ktoto,  Wo  (MHG.  lAte,  G.  /<*«/):- 

i    OTeut.  *MMo,  f.  *MMo~  LOUD  a.] 

1.  Loudly,  witli  a  loud  noise  or  voice  ;  aloud. 
971  Blickl.  Horn,  149  Hwaet  is..t>is  folc  l>e  her  J»us  hlude 
singeb  ?  c  1175  Lamb.  Hour.  43  Summe  of  pan  monne.  .swa 
deor  lude  remeS.  a  1*15  A  ncr.  R.  290  >if  ^e  ne  cume5  nout 
sone  help,  gred  luddure  mid  hote  heorte.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg. 
Saints  vii.  (Jafolms  Minor}  208,  &  prayand  fore  J-aniu  In- 


crely  &  lovd,  bat  al  hard  bis,  can  cry.  c  14x0  Chrflu.  \Tilod. 
3793  pey  ..knokkede  fast  &  lougde  at  be  gate,  c  1491  Chast. 
Goddes  Chylti.  8  Some  crye  lowde  wyth  an  hye  woys.  1590 
Si'KN.sRR  /•'.  Q.  i.  vi.  27  A  Lyonesse..,  That  roaring  all  with 
rage  did  lowd  requere  Her  children  deare.  i<>3»  MILTON 
Pcnseroso  126  Kercheft  in  a  comely  cloud  While  rocking 
winds  are  piping  loud.  1671  —  P.  R.  XL  339  While  they 
loudest  sing  The  vices  of  tnir  Deities,  and  tmr  own.  1771 
GOLDSM.  Hist.  Eng.  II.  211  The  inhabitants  clamoured  so 
loud  for  a  surrender.  1819  HAZLITT  Pol.  Kss.  148  He^as- 
serts  a  fact  the  louder,  as  he  suspects  it  to  be  without  proof. 
1894  A.  ROBERTSON  Nuggets  etc.  216,  I  shouted  'hurrah', 
and  laughed  loud  and  long. 

f  b.  Loud  and  still :   under  all  circumstances. 
[So  MDu.  lude  en  stille.\  Obs. 

1300-1400  A*.  Gloucester's  C/tron.  (Rolls)  App.  xx.  352  J>at 
wolde  libbe.in  ryot  &  habbe  al  hare  wille  In  robberi^e  ^t 
prute  bope  loude  &  st'ille.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr,  Consc.  103 
We  suld  pray,  bathe  loud  and  stille,  For  al  cristen  saule^. 
c  1430  Syr  Gener.  (Roxb.)  8368,  I  must  nedes  doo  hi4;  wil  In 
al  that  I  can  loude  or  still.  1636  H  E vvyooo  Loves  Maistresse 
n.  i.  Wks.  1874  V.  108  Let  me  hear  some  music,  loud  and  still, 
fc.  With/^//>:  Openly,  palpably.  (Cf.Lorn 
a.  2  d.)  Obs. 

a  1400  Pistill  of  Susan  343  (Vernon  MS.)  Now  J>ou  liest 
loude,  so  helpe  me  vr  lord.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxxvui. 
Iv.  zoip,  I  would  rather  thinke  that  the  clerke  . .  faulted 
with  his  pen  in  writing  the  copies,  than  the  authour  lied  so 
lowd  with  his  tongue. 

2.  Of  smell :   Strongly,  offensively.     (Cf.  Lorn 
a.  3  and  ALOUD  adv.  2.) 

1871  JOAQUIN  MILLER  Songs  Italy  (1878)  104  Carry. .some 
drug  that  smells  loud. 

3.  Comb,  with  pres.  and  pa.  pples.  of  verbs  de 
noting  or  implying  the  production  of  sound,  e.g. 
loud-af claiming,   -bellowing,   -laughing)  -ringing, 
-roaring,  -screaming,  -singing,  -squeaking,  -M//;/- 
dering,-tickingj£te.\  loud-roared,  etc.   Also  loud - 
spoken  a.,  given  to  loud  speaking. 

1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  i.  ii.  733  The  loud-roaring 
Thunder.  Ibid.  vi.  905  Loud-thundring  Canons,  a  1631 
DONNE  Poems  (1650)  87  Some  lowd  squeaking  Crycr  Well 
pleas'd  with  one  leane  thred-bare  groat  for  hire,  a  1649 
DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Poems  Wks.  11711)  36  The  christal- 
streaming  Nid,  loud -bellowing  Clyde.  1667  G.  C.  Pref.  to 
//.  Mores  Dh>.  Dial.  (1713)  5  Those  two  loud-si nging 
Nightingals  of  Arcadia.  1715  POPE  Odyss.  iv.  464  Loud- 
acclaiming  Greeks  the  victor  bless'd.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt. 
Nat.  (1834)  I.  596  Intemperate  Jest,  loud-laughing  Mockery, 
and  hood-winked  Misrule.  1838  DICKENS  O.  Twist  xii,  A 
very  large  and  loud-ticking  gold  watch.  1855  LONGF.  Hia^: 
xv.  117  The  loud-speaking  thunder  helps  me.  1859  GEO. 
KLIOT  A.  Bede  v,  A  broad-faced,  broad-chested,  loud- 
screaming  rascal.  i88a  STEVENSON  New  Arab.  Nts.  I.  138 
Sir  Thomas  was.  .loud-spoken,  boisterous  and  domineering. 

Loude  :  see  LUDE  (=ltide)  ME.,  noise. 

Loud(e,  obs.  form  of  LAUD  v. 

Louden  (lau'd'n),  v.    [f.  LOUD  a.  +  -EN  5.] 

1.  intr.  To  become  or  grow  loud  or  louder. 

a  1848  R,  W.  HAMILTON  in  Chr.  Sabbath  (1852)  xiiL  367 
The  birthday  song  of  creation  may  well  rise  and  louden  into 
a  new  sons.  1855  KINGSLEY  \\'estw.  Ho!  11861)  505  An 
angry  growl  from  the  westward  heavens,  .rolled  and  loud 
ened  nearer  and  nearer. 

2.  trans.  To  make  loud  or  louder,  raw1. 
1898  BODLEV  France  I.  i.  iv.  236  Internecine  strife  ought 

to  be  hushed  instead  of  being  loudened. 

Hence  Loirdening  />//.  a.,  that  grows  louder. 

1805  A.  WILSON  in  Poems  <"(•  Lit.  Prose  (1876)  II.  173 
Groaning  we  start  !  and  at  the  loudening  war,  Ask  our  be 
wildered  senses  where  w"e  are.  1864' R.  F.  BURTON  Dahowe 
I.  183  A  loudening  hum  of  voices  heralded  a  rush  of  warriors 
into  the  Uhon-nukon,  or  cleared  space,  with  its  central  tree. 

FLoudful:  see  List  of  Spurious  ftfen&i] 

Louding  :  see  LUDING  (=  liiding}  ME.,  noise. 

Lou  dish  (luu'dij),  a.  [f.  LOUD  a.  +  -ISH.] 
Somewhat  loud. 

1860  RKADE  CMstgr  fy  H.  II.  35  The  voices  had  for  some 
time  been  loudish  round  a  table  at  the  bottom  of  the  hall, 
1866  CAKLVLK  Reniin.  (1881)  I.  2^0  Criticism.. loudish  uni- 
\  ersally  and  nowhere  accurately  just. 

Loudly  (lau-dli),  adv.  [f.  LOUD  a.  +  -LY  -.] 
Tn  a  loua  manner,  a.  In  a  loud  tone  or  voice ; 
ty??"'  w*t^  t°  h'e*  openly,  palpably,  b.  Clamor 
ously,  noisily,  c.  \Vithreferencetodress:  Klashilv, 
showily. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  1709  (Dublin)  Hys  lititayke  &  hys 
liknes  he  loudly  [Ashnioie  laythly]  dispysez.  11508  DUNBAK 
Tun  mariit  ivt.)nen  240  Loudly  lauchand  the  laif  allowit  liir 
meik4e.  1589  i'an/itirs  Ret.  Civ  b,  He  lyeth  loudlie.  1590 
SPENSER  /*.  Q-  '•  *•  r7  Therewith  eurag'd  she  loudly  gan  to 
bray.  i6oj  SHAKS.  Hani.  v.  ii.  410  The  Souldiours  Mu- 
sicke,  and  the  rites  of  Warre  Speake  lowdly  for  him.  1635 
J.  HAVWARD  tr.  Biondis  Kanislfd  Virg.  40  Yet  blush'd  he 
not  to  lye  loudly,  when  it  made  any  way  for  his  ends.  1776 
GIBBON  Decl.  fy  F.  xiii.  I.  375  Loudly  complaining  of  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  Romans  to  rebels.  1845  S.  Ars- 
TIN  Ranked  Hist.  Kef.  I.  83  The  King  of  Bohemia  ..  in 
sisted  loudly  on  his  rights,  1849  THACKEKAV  7V«//«v/«/v 
xxx.  Medical  students,  gallant,  dashing,  what  is  called 
'  loudly  '  dressed.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  <ed.  2)  III.  260  Call 
ing  each  man  loudly  by  his  name. 

Comb.  1874  MICKLETHWAITE  Mod.  Par.  Churches  294 
A  loudly-coloured  pavement  is  very  objectionable. 

LoudneSS  (lau'dnes).  [OE.  hli'tdnis,  f.  hlud 
Loci)  +  -rn's  -NESS.]  The  quality  or  condition  of 
being  loud  ;  an  instance  of  this. 

cwfftByrhtfertKs  Handboc  in  AngUa.  (1885)  VIII.  333 
Clamor  on  lydenon  engliscyshludnys.  c  \w*Prompt  Parv, 
314/1  I^owdenesse^////;/^.  1530  PALSGR.  241/1  Loudnesse, 
hanltesse.  1647  CRASH  AW  Poems  131  His  prayers  took  their 
price  and  strength  Not  from  the  loud  ness  nor  the  length.  1733 


LOUGH. 

Sonn  jftmSiiitUt  for fMtftsn  Wbratk'aluum-boUbnHm    i 

Of  Xaiiti'^  everlasting  tongue,  The  husband  dreads  its  loud- 
ness  more  Than  lightning's  Hash  or  thunder's  roar.  1860  TVN- 
UAI.L  Glac.  \.  ii.  16  These  echos  would  diminish  in  loudne^s 
just  as  the  images  of  the  candle  diminish  in  brightness.  1881 
H.  JAMES  fortr.  Ltuiy  xxv.  in  Maon.  Ma*.  X  I  III.  413 
Naturally,  he  couldn't  like  her  style,  her  loudness,  her  want 
of  repose.  1881  UROADHOI'SE^/MS.  Acoustics  394  They  pro 
duce  beats,  or  loudnesses  separated  by  silences. 

Loue,  otis.  variant  of  LOOK  dial, 

Louffe,  obs.  form  of  LUFF. 

t  IiOUgh. '.  Obs.  Forms  :  4  louh,  4-5  loje,  5 
logh^e,  loughe,  6  lowgh,  4  lough.  .See  also 
Lu\v sb.'l  [ME.  lough,  lajc.  peih.  repr.  ONorthnmb. 
Ink  (?  liih),  rendering  \*.f return  and  staguiitu  in  the 
l.iiulisfarnc  Gospels;  the  use  lot /return  suggests 
that  it  is  a.  Irish  lock  (see  LOCH  l),  though  the 
vowel  perh.  agrees  better  with  the  British  word 
represented  by  Welsh  lliuch  (:—*luksu-)  lake,  pool.] 

L  A  lake,  pool.  In  MK.  alliterative  poetry 
sometimes  used  for  :  Water,  sea. 

ciyw  R.  BKUNNE  Chrmi.  tt'tut  (Rolls'!  1423  J>e  grete 
Though  of  Rusticiadan.  ll'hi.  10197  In  ^at  louh  ar  sexti 
iles.  13..  K.  K.  Allit.  /'.  A.  iii)  Alle  |i>e  loje  lemed  of 
Iy3t.  .1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxi.  95  In  bat  ile  also  es 
a  deed  see;  and  it  es  in  maner  of  a  lowgh.  ..  Beside  bat 
logh  growez  redez  of  a  wonderful!  lenth.  f  1420  Aiititrs  of 
A  ft/i.  31  (Ireland  MS.)  He  ladde  bat  lady  so  longe  by  that 
loghe  sydus.  Ibid.  83  Thare  come  a  lowe  one  the  loughe 
..  In  the  lyknes  of  Lucyfere.  1538  LU.ANU  Itin.  VII.  58 
Divers  Springes  cummeth  owt  of  Horodale,  and  so  make 
a  great  Lowgh  that  we  cawle  a  1'oole  ;  and  ther  yn  be  iii 
Isles,  1561  IX'KNEK  Herbal  Ii.  65  Nymphea  . .  ii  sortes  . . 
grow  both  in  meres  loughes  lakes  and  in  still  or  fitandyng 
waters.  1577  IJ.  GOOGE  tttrtsbacKs  llusb.  (1586)  173  About 
Turwan  in  t'raunce.  .you  shall  rinde  in  Loughes  and  Rayne 
Waters  ..  great  abundance  of  Fishe.  c  1645  HOWEI.L  Lett. 
(1650)  IV.  no  Haerlam  Mere,  a  huge  inland  lough.  1715 
DE  FOE  ToitrGt.  Jirit.  II.  I.  121  There  is  a  little  Lake  or 
Lough  of  Water  in  the  Middle  of  it  [Litchfield].  [In  ed.  7 
(1769)  II.  416  this  passage  is  altered  as  follows:  There  is  a 
kind  of  slow.sluggish  Lough,  or  Water,  which  runs,  or  rather 
glides  heavily  through  it,  and  so  on  for  four  or  five  Miles 
farther  into  the  Trent.]  1829  BROCKETT  N.  Country  Words 
(ed.  2)  Lotig/t,  a  lake. 

b.  Sc.  (l«x)  =  LoCHl.  ?  Oh. 

Cf.  the  Sc.  form  lonch  (14-161)1  c.)  under  LOCH  ' ;  also  the 
pi.  loivis  (i6th  c.) :  see  Low  sb? 

1785  BURNS  Addna  Deli  vii,  Wi'  you,  mysel,  I  gat  a 
fright  Ayont  the  lough  [rimes  with  sough],  1786  —  Tain 
Samsoits  Elegy  iv,  When  to  the  loughs  the  Curlers  (lock. 

2.  attrib.:  lough-diver,  -plover, namesforthefu- 
malesmew;  lough-leech  =  loch-lceth (see LOCH'  2  . 

1678  RAY  Willitghby'sOrHitk.  338  The  Female l» described 
by  Gesner  under  the  title  of  Mcrgiis  glttt  tails,  which  Mr. 
•Johnson  Englisheth  the  * Lough-diver.  1829  Coi..  HAWKI  K 
/J/rtO*  (1893)  II.  ii  A  lough  diver,  or  female  smew.  1562 
TURNER  Herbal  n.  ^  Horslechcs  or  *lougheleches.  1578 
LVTC  Dodoens  ii.  ccii.  305  Loughleaches. 

ZiOUgh,  -  QfX^-  Anglo- Irish.  Forms:  4  lowe, 
6  logh,  6-  lough.  [The  written  form  belongs  to 
LOUGH  1,  from  which  tills  need  not  have  been  sepa 
rated  but  for  the  fact  that,  while  the  spelling  lough 
survived  in  Ireland,  the  spoken  word  which  it  re 
presented  became  obsolete,  being  superseded  by  the 
native  Irish  lodi  (Ifx)  :  see  LOCH  1.]  A  lake  or  arm 
of  the  sea  ;  equivalent  to  the  Scottish  LOCH  1. 

1387  TREVISA  Higdcu  (Rolls)  I.  349  He  wolde  sende  hir 
hym  to  be  Lowe  Lacheryn.  1512  Galway  Arch,  in  lot/t 
Kef.  Hist.  MSS,  Coinin.  App.  v.  395  The  fishers  of  the  lojjh 
bringe  to  the  market  thredau in  the  wicke.  1567  in  E.  P.  Shir 
ley  Hist.  Monag/ian  88  ante.  That  fortification,  .is  in  'sartin 
(freshwater  loghes*  in  his  country.  1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  1. 
xliv.  10  Whom  Ireland  sent  from  loughes  and  fonests  hore. 
1690  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2540/2  Several  Ships  arrived  that  day 
in  the  Lough  of  Carrickfergus.  1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  73. 
:/i  There  is  a  Lough  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  call'd  Neugh. 
1881  MRS.  RIDDELL  I'r.  of  H'alcss  Garden-Party  230  On 
the  other  side  of  the  lough  . .  lay  the  green  hills.  1900 
Blae/tw.  Mag.  Oct.  580/1  Down  in  Mayo  I  had  ridden  out 
..  to  fish  for  white  trout  in  a  little  lough  that  lies  at  the 
foot  of  Nephin. 

t  Lough  :!.  Obs.  =  LOCH  -.  Also  attrib.  in 
lough-water  (sec  cjuot.). 

167*  FLAMSTEKD  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Sci.  Men  (1841)  II.  153 
I.ough-water. .  .'Tis  found  in  the  midst  of  a  firm  stone  in  the 
lead  mine.  1747  HOOSON  Miner's  Diet.  E  iij,  With  this. . 
we  Chissel  the  Ore  out  of  Loughs  in  Pipe  Works. 

t  Lough,  v.  Obs.  [?  repr.  OK.  Ionian  to  place 
in  order,  f.  loll  place.]  trans.  To  stack  (turf). 

L  1630  RISUON  Sum.  Devon  (1810)  n  Then,  drying  and 
toughing  those  turfs  into  burrows,  and  so  burning  them. 

Lough,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  LAUGH  ;  obs.  var.  LOOK. 

Lough,  10115,  obs.  forms  of  Low  a. 

Lougteen  (IfX'n).    Anglo-Irish,     [f.  LofGH- 

+  dim.  suffix  -een(  =  Irish  -in  as  in  COLLEEN)  ;  cf. 
.EEN.]     A  little  lough. 

Corah.  Mag.  Mar.  322  The  countless  multitude  of 
loughs  and  lougheens. 

Lought,  obs.  variant  of  LOATH  a. 

16. .  T.  HEYWOOD  &  ROWLKY  Fort,  by  I.aml  .y  Sea  i.  i. 
(1655)  3  Nor  is  he  such  a  darling  in  mine  eye,  that  I  am 
lought  to  have  him  from  my  sight. 

Louh,  Louin,  obs.  forms  of  Low,  LOWN. 

11  Louis  (!«*').  Hist.  PI.  louis.  Also  7-8  in 
Knglish  form  lewis,  //.  lewis('s.  [F.  louis,  ap 
pellative  use  of  the  Christian  name  borne  by  many 
French  kings.]  =  Louis  D'OB.  Also  f  Silver  Lewis : 
the  French  <fr«  of  the  if-iSth  c. 

1689  Land.  6'<K.  No.  =498/4  They  took  away  ..  a  quantity 
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of  Broad  Pieces,  Guinea's,  lewis's,  Medals,  &c.  1704 
Royal  rroclain.  18  June  ibid.  No.  4029/1  Ecu's  of  France, 
or  Silver  Lewis,  Seventeen  Peny-weight  Twelve  Grains, 
Four  Shillings  and  Six  Pence.  1794  MRS.  RADCUKFE  Myst. 
Udolpho  v,  He  threw  down  all  the  money  he  had,  except 
a  very  few  louis.  1818  BYRON  Juan  i.  cviii,  A  good  deal 
may  be  bought  for  fifty  Louis.  1900  Lu.  ROSEBEKY  Napo 
leon  iii.  54  He  sends  with  the  challenge  a  gun  and  six  louis 
which  he  had  borrowed  of  his  enemy. 

Louis,  variant  of  LEWIS. 

I:  Louis  d'pr  (luidp-r).  Hist.  Also  in  Knglish 
or  semi-Knglish  form  7  luidore,  8  lewi(s)dore, 
loui(s)dore.  [F.  louis  d'or,  lit.  '  gold  louis ' ;  see 
prec.]  A  gold  coin  issued  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIII  and  subsequently  till  the  time  of  Louis  XVI. 

When  first  coined  in  1640  its  weight  was  103-273  grains. 
In  1717  its  legal  value  in  England  was  fixed  at  17$.  In  the 
Bourbon  reigns  following  the  Restoration  the  name  was 
transferred  to  the  20  franc  piece  or  Napoleon. 

1689  Z.0W.  6Vi~.  No.  2495/4  Lost..aSilk  Purse,,  .therein 
two  5/.  pieces  of  Gold,  13  or  14  Guinea's,  and  3  Luidores. 
1691  Ibid.  No.  2643/4  The  Ring  is  of  Gold,  . .  of  the  value 
of  about  50  Lewis  d'Or's.  1702  FARQUHAR  Inconstant  l.  i. 
Wks.  1892  I.  335  He  has  ordered  me  to  bespeak  a  dinner 
for  us  at  Rousseau's  at  a  louis-d'or  a  head.  1756  NUGENT 
Gr.  Tour  III.  43  Spanish  pistoles  and  French  lewidores  are 
current  in  this  journey.  1832  MOTLKY  Corr.  (1889)  I.  ii.  14 
My  room  for  the  rest  of  this  Semester  . .  costs  me  three 
louis  d'or  and  a  half.  1883  STEVENSON  Treas.  [si.  I.  iv,  The 
t  oins  were  of  all  countries  and  sixes  doubloons,  and  louis- 
d'ors,  and  guineas. 

Lotlisilie  ,  1/iizj'n) .  [f.  Louis  or  Louise  a  proper 
name  4  -IXE*.]  ,See  quot.  1882.) 

i88z  CAULKEII.D  &  SAWAKU  Did.  Xeedleivtn-k,  Louisine, 
a  very  thin  plain  silk  material,  suitable  for  children's  wear, 
and  for  slight  summer  costumes.  1901  H'estiit.  (/Wi.  7  Mar. 
;;  j  Louisine,  that  new  and  fascinating  silk,  a  sort  of  shim- 
mering,  larger-grained  pea/i  de  sole. 

II  LOUIS  Quatorze  (l/«'katjrrz).  Louis  XIV, 
King  ol  France,  1643-171;;.  Used  ailjectivcly  to 
designate  the  styles  in  architecture,  furniture,  de 
corative  art,  etc.,  characteristic  of  his  reign.  Su 
Louis  Qninze  (-kienz),  Louis  XV,  1715-74. 
Louis  Seize  (-sjz),  Louis  XVI,  1774 -93.  louis 
Treize  (-tr£z%  Louis  XIII,  1610-43.  Hence  rarely 
Louis  as  adj.  to  designate  what  was  prevalent  in 
two  or  more  of  the  above-mentioned  reigns. 

1855  OGIIAIK  Suppl.,  Louis-Quator/e  Ornament  ..  Louis 
(Juiive  I  Iniament.  1876  POLLEN  A  nc.  ft  Mad.  Furniture  x. 
t03  The  broken  shell-shaped  woodwork,  popularly  known 
as  Louis  quiiue  work,  began  to  be  adopted  lor  the  frames 
of  large  glasses.  1878  KASTLAKE  llouseh.  Ttistc  ii.  (ed.  4) 
S5  Their  notions  of  the  beautiful  are  . .  derived  from  tradi 
tions  of  the  Louis  Quatorze  period.  1882  C.u  I.I-KILD  & 
SAWAKIJ  nict.  -Yavi'A  rc£.  529  L  uis  Quinze  Lace  is  formed  uf 
a  braid  known  as  Louis  Trei/e.  1892  Lnan  IKLI>  ///j/1. 
Furniture  61  During  the  'Louis  Treize1  period  chairs 
became  more  comfortable.  Ibid.  162  The  familiar  '  Louis 
SeUe '  riband  surmounting  the  two  oval  SC-vies  china 
plaques.  1901  CoiHeinp.  Rev.  Sept.  381  Useful  arts  . .  are 
reduced  to  copies  of  the  Luuis  styles. 

tLOUk,  .I'/'.    01>S.     [f.  LlUKf.]     «=LOCKCHKBTKH. 

r  1400  rayneMS.  (Dr.Frazer's\  Contra  pannum  &  maculam 
[oculorum]  vermis  claudens  se  cum  tangitur  .i.  louk. 

t  Louk,  v.1  Ol>s.  Forms :  Inf.  I  liicau,  2-4 
luke(n,  3  Orm.  lukenn,  4  luk,  loukevu,  lowke,6 
lowk,  7  louk.  Pa.  t.  1 16ao,  //.  lucon,  3  laec,  lee, 
loo,//.  loke(n,  luken,  4  leke.  Weak  forms:  3-4 
louked,  luked,  4  loukid(e,  6  Sc.  lowkyt.  J'a. 
pple.  ilocen,  2-5(i-,y-)i-loke(n,3  Orw.lokenn, 
3-4  luken,  -in,  4-5  lokin,  -on,  -yn,  (5  lukkin  , 
Weak  forms :  4  loukid,  f  lowked.  S<:  lowkyt. 
[A  Com.  Tent.  str.  vb. :  OE.  liicau  =  OFris.  lilka, 
OS.  ((till-,  bi-^lAkan  (MDu.  liikcn,  Du.  luikeif*, 
OIIG.  ^tutt-,  ar-,  pi- I  Mian  (MHO.  IMieii),  ON. 
l/tka,  Goth.  *lt1kan  vin  galukan  to  close,  tishUait 
to  open) ;  f.  Teut.  root  *kut:- :  lauk- :  luk-,  whence 
LOCK  sl>.-  Outside  Teut.  no  certain  cognates  have 
been  found. 

The  str.  pa.  pple.  survived  the  other  parts  of  the  vb.,  being 
regarded  as  belonging  to  LOCK  7'.1] 

1.  trans.  To  close,  shut,  fasten ;  esp.  to  fasten  (a 
door  or  chamber)  with  lock  and  key,  to  lock  ;  also, 
to  close  (the  jaws,  the  eyes).  Also/^'. 

,11000  Andreas  1259  (Gr.)  Hrim  &  forst  . .  hffileSa  eoel 


II ISC  t_llilUtlG3  iui\vw.        I    «-j—  -•  •Ji  i  .t    -  . 

-idere  luken,  Als  it  ne  were  neuere  or  to-broken.  £1275 
Lnuc  Ron  147  in  O.  K.  Mia.  97  He  haueb  b,-tauht  be  o 
tre^ur  And  bit  be  luk  bine  bur.  MM  R-  GLOL'C.  (Kolls) 


loukid  til."  la  1400  Morte  Art/,.  3954  /  pe  g«d  kynge  Lokes 
one  his  eye-liddis,  M  1owkk.de  ware  fa.re.  a  1400  Pol.  Ac/. 
*  /,.  /',.«/«  (E.  E. T.  S.)  257  P=  B^tes  of  Parais  poruth  eue 
wem  iloken.  f  14"  HOCCLEVE  Jcmlauss  It-  i/e  334  Left 
was  the  Erles  Chambre  dore  vnstoken  ;  fo  which  he  com 
and  found  it  was  nat  loken,  I4«7  »'  &>.$;  ^^(1870!  379 
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nicht.    1631  A.  C'RAIGE/1//^-;-.  <V  Ueremite  8  '1  hen  who   shall 
bee  scene,  To  louk  thy  dead  Eine? 

2.  intr.  for  reft.  To  close  up,   form  one  mass. 
Also  with  together.     Of  a  lace:  To  have  a  fasten 
ing. 

a  1000  rhtrni.*  225  (Gr.)  Si|>}j;in  J>a  yslan  eft  onginna8 
Defter  lig^raice  lucan  togsedre.  c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex,  3276  God 
him  bad  heldtrn  up  his  hond  to-\vard  "5is  water,  in  a  morgen 
quile  3e  se  luked.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  \\.  441  penne  lasned 
be  lo}  lowkande  togeder.  13. .  Caw.  fy  Gr.  Knt.  217  A  late 
lapped  aboute,  |>at  louked  at  J?e  hede. 

3.  trans.  To  lock  or  shut  up  , const,  in,  within} ; 
to  enclose,  surround  ;   also,  to  lock  or  shut  out,    lit. 
andyf^.      To  lonh  in  clay  or  lead=\&  bury. 

c  1200  OHM  IN  1091  He  wass  hiinm  sellf . .  lokenn  Jntr  wibf>- 
iunenn.  f  1205  LAV.  32202  His  ban  beo5  iloken  faste  i  gul- 
dene  chebte.  c  1250  Gcti.  $  Ex.  362  Dim  salt  ben  ut  in  sor^e 
luken.  a  1300  Cursor  I\l.  6338  Sum-kin  takening  suld  bar 
be  Loken  iti  J>ir  wandes  thre.  Ibid,  9891  pis  castel  es  .  .wit 
walles  loken  four  a  stan.  Ibid.  17411  loseph  ..  Yee  luked 
under  lok  and  sele.  c  1330  R.  URUNNF,  Cliron.  Wacc  (Rollsi 
3258  For  loue  in  annes  ilk  o^er  bey  loken.  (-'1330  Amis  -y, 
A  mil.  492  Hir  pines  were  so  harde  and  strong,  Sche  watd 
be  loken  in  clay.  1377  LANGL.  /'. /V.  ¥>.  xvin.  243  Lo  !  how 
the  sonne  gau  louke  Her  liste  in  herself,  c  1380  WYCLIF^W. 
M'ks.  III.  42  [God]  loukide  hem  in  be  my^t  of  her  enem>'c>. 
<  1386  CuAft-KK  Nuns Pr.  T.  55  Trewely  slie  hath  the  herte 
in  noold  Of  Chauntecleer  loken  in  every  lith.  (1400  Rom. 
Rose  3839  Thou  shall  be  bounde,  And  faste  loken  in  a 
tour,  a  1400-50  Ale-i-<in(t'er  5005  pat  obir  loken  ouire  with 
leues  as  it  ware  li^t  siluir.  1414'  liKAMinoN  Penit.  Ps.  18 
Late  uogt  inyn  eueinyes  rnakyn  here  j^ame  Of  nie,  whan 
I  am  lokyn  in  Iced.  1438  Bukc  Alex.  Great  iuS  That  hcd 
him  lukkin  in  luffis  lace. 

Hence  t  Louked  (wea&)ppl*a*  See  also  LOK  LN', 
LUCKEN. 

1513  Doi'Gi-AS  /Kttcis  xu.  Pro].  101  The  lo\vkyt  buttonis  on 
the  gemrnyl  treis  Oursprcdand  leyvis  of  naturis  tai'cstrcis. 

Louk.  *'•-  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms  :  i  lucan  (fn-s. 
ind.  $  yiittf.  lycHT-3  luken,  5  lowke,  7-9  lowk, 
y  look,  hike,  louk.  Pa.  t.  \  leac,  3leec,leac,  //.  i 
lucon,  5  luken.  Pa. pple,  i  locen,  4  lokyn.  ("A 
Com.  Teut.  str.  vb. :  OK.  lucan  =  OFris.  luka^ 
MDu.  luken,  OIIG.  (<.'/•-,  uz-^liuhhan  ^MIIG. 
Itichen,  licchen,  mod.Ci.  dial,  liechen  to  pullyl  Goth. 
(iis-yfikan  to  draw  (a  sword).  Some  regard  the 
root  ;j)re-Tcut.  *lcug-^  as  identical  with  that  of 
Lith.  //«c/i,  Iduzyti  to  break,  Skr.  ntj  to  shatter.] 

1.  trans.  To  pull  \\\>  or  out.  Now  only  dial.,  to 
pull  up  (weeds) ;  to  weed  (cornV 

a  1000  Jifleth.  I\Iclr.  xii.  28  (Sedgefield)  Svva  s\va  londc-. 
ccorl  Of  his  iecere  lyc'5  yfel  weod  inoni^.  c  1205  LAV.  2907-' 
Scilcs  heo  up  tinmen, .  .luken  raj)cs  longe.  //>it/ rj<  fifu  I'p  he 
I;LC  |>ene  slaf,  bat  water  ber  after  leop.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath. 
2128,  Ichulle  leoten  luken  &  teon  j;e  titles  a\vci  of  bine 
bare  breosten.  (1275  -AY  rants  Hell  136  in  O.  /:.  Misc. 
151  Snakes  heore  eyen  lukeb.  a  1400  Oitarian  1274  Whan 
Ins  sw-yrde  was  y-brokyn,  A  Sarasyns  leg^t;  hath  he  lokyn, 
Therwyth  he  can  hym  were.  1483  Cam.  Angl.  -jai/a  To 
Lowke  (or  \veyde),  rvncare,  samtlarc.  1674  RAY  N.  C. 
Words  31  To  Lowk\  i.e.  to  weed  Corn,  lo  look  out  weeds, 
1825  BKOCKETT  N.  C.  ll'ords,  Look,  lonk%  to  weed,  clear. 

f2.   int):  To  burst  out.   Obs. 

c  1205  LAY.  30274  pa  isah  he  of  Krien  his  teres  ut  luken. 

Hence  Lou'king-  vbl.  sb,,  weeding.  Also  Lou'ker, 
one  who  weeds. 

14..  Xotn.  in  Wr.AViilcker  697/25  Hie  rnncator,  lowker. 
1491-2  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  159  Pro  le  lukkyng  jua 
Spring  apud  Thonnokmyre.  1624  UKST  Farm.  Bks.  (Sur- 
tees)  156  July  20.  Reckoned  with  Leonard  Goodale,  pd 
him  for  his  mowing,  and  his  wife  lowkinge  and  haymakinge. 
12^.  1641  Ibid.  142  Lookers  have.. 3^ a  day. 

t  Louke.   Obs.     App.  a  boon  companion. 

ci386  CHAUCKK  Cook's  T.  51  Ther  is  no  theef  with-oute 
a  lowke,  That  helpeth  hym  to  wabten  and  to  sowke  Of  that 
he  brybe  can  or  borwe  may.  [1880  C.  H.  Poutii  Gloss. 
Stafford  15  Lffii'k,  a  sharp  fellow.] 

Loular, -ard,  louller  :  seeLoLLAiiD,LoLLERi. 

Loun,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  LIE  v.~  ;  var.  of  LOWN  Sc. 

XiOlinder  (Ifi'ndw),  sb.  Sc.  [?  Onomatopceic.] 
A  heavy,  swingeing  blow, 

1723  RAMSAY  Monk  <y  Millers  Wife  263  Wha  lent  him  on 
the  neck  a  lounder  That  gart  him  o'er  the  threshold  founder. 
1816  SCOTT  Antia.  xxi,  I  wad  likeit  weel  just  to  hae  . .  gieii 
him  a  lounder  wi'  my  pike-staff.  1862  W.  HUNTKR  Biggar 
%  Ho.  of  Filming  yixx.,  231  [The]  unwary  cur.  .received  such 
a  lounder  as  sent  him  howling  to  his  den. 

Lounder  (Iw-ndai),  v.  Sc.  [f.  LOUNPEH  st>.] 
trans.  To  beat,  cudgel,  thrash.  Also,  to  hurl  with 
violence  on  (something),  in  quot.  &*. 

1806  in  Whitelaw  Bk.  Sc.  Ballads  (1875)  284/1  His  back 
they  loundert,  mell  for  mell.  1816  SCOTT  Old  MorL  iv,  If 
they  come  to  lounder  ilk  ither,  as  they  did  last  tune,  siildua 
I  cry  on  you.  1893  STKVKNSOS  Catriona  330  Why  is  all 
this  shame  loundered  on  my  head  ? 

Hence  Lou'ndering  vbl.  sb.  Lou'ndering///. 
a.t  (of  a  blow)  swingeing,  severe. 

1725  RAMSAY  Gentle  Shcph.  i.  ii,  To  lend  his  loving  wife  a 
loundering  lick.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xviii,  Her  daughter 
had  never  seen  Jock  Porteous  . .  since  he  had  gien  her  a 
loundering  wi'  his  cane.  1840  C.  BRONTK  Shirley  xxx.  437, 
I  should  rather  relish  a  loundering  whack. 

tLotrnderer.  Obs.  [a.  Du.  lundcraar  (in 
Kilian  htnderer\  f.  lunderen  to  idle.]  A  skulker. 

11425  WYNTOUN  Chron,  \\.  vi'ii.  740  Thai  mycht . .  That 
lordschipe  wyn  in  herytage,  For  to  leve  it  fayntly,  And  lyve 
as  lowndrcris  cay ttevely.  ?  c  1530  Test.  IV.  Thorpe  in  Foxe 
A.Pf  JA(i583)  I.  543/t  Lousensers  and  lounderers  are  wrong 
fully  made  and  named  Heremites. 
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LOUNE. 

t  Loune,  v.    Obs.     [Echoic ;  cf.   loaning  s.  v.   ] 
LOON  -.]     intr.  To  utter  the  cry  of  the  crane. 

c  1315  Gloss.  W.  de  BMysvi.  in  Wright  Voc.  152/3  Le 
bouf  nitigUt  (lowes),  la  grwe  (crane)  growle  (lounef. 

Lounge  (launds),  sb.     [f.  LOUNGE  v.] 

1.  An  act,  spell,  or  course  of  lounging  ;  a  leisurely 
walk,  a  saunter,  stroll;  also,  a  lounging  gait  or 
manner  of  reclining. 

1806  SURR  Winter  in  Lotul.  II.  177  The  gentlemen  had 
arranged  a  morning  lounge  at  Tattersall's.  1814  T.  HOOK 
Say,  4-  Doings  I.  18  The  disembarrassed  lounge  on  her  own 
ottoman.  1833  M.  SCOTT  7V/«O;'«f/cxvi.u859)435,I  am  off 
to  have  a  lounge  with  him.  1837  LVTTON  Maltravers  n.  I.  I. 
166  What  else  have  we  to  do  with  our  mornings,  we  women  ? 
..Our  life  is  a  lounge  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  1860 
THACKERW  Raumiabt.  /'.  viii.  Wks.  1869  XX.  85  'The 
Prince's  lounge '  wa<  a  peculiar  manner  of  walking  which 
the  young  bucks  imitated.  1872  BLACK  Adv.  Pluuton  xx.i. 
405  When  we  went  out  for  a  lounge  after  luncheon.  1889 
D.  C.  MUKBAY  Danger.  Cats-fa™  18  Esden  had  slackened 
his  pace  to  a  mere  lounge. 

b.  A  pastime.  Also  slang  (Eton  and  Cam 
bridge),  '  a  treat,  a  chief  meal '  (Fanner). 

1788  Trijler  No.  21.  276  If.  .you  have  invented  a  new 
lounge,  communicate  it  in  your  next.  1844  DISRAELI 
Coiiinfsby  i.  vi.  I.  69,  I  don't  care  for  dinner.  Breakfast  is 
my  lounge. 

2.  A  place  for  lounging  ;  a  gathering  of  loungers. 
1775  SHERIDAN  Rivals  i.  i,  But  pray,  Mr.  Fag,  what  kind 

of  a  place  is  this  Bath ?../•"<!£••  ••  '<'s  a  S°°d  lounge.  1798 
JANK  AUSTEN  Northang.  AM.  (1833)  I.  v.  20  Every  search 
for  him  was  unsuccessful,  in  morning  lounges,  or  evening 
assemblies.  1798  Monthly  Ma?.  VI.  171  If  a  man  were 
asked  to  take  a  walk  into  the  High-street  in  a  morning — 
•  He  voted  it  a  bad  lounge '.  1800  MRS.  HERVEY  Mourtray 
J-'niii.  IV.  135  Her  house,  .was  voted  to  be  the  most  delight 
ful  lounge  in  London.  <i  1865  GKLVII.LE  Mem.  n.  11885)  "• 
170  This  is  a  great  lounge,  attended  by  all  the  people  of 
the  town.  1881  J.  T.  SLUGO  Remin.  Manch.  xxvi.  306  The 
lounge  or  drawiny-room.  .was  extremely  elegant. 

3.  A  kind  of  sofa  or  easy  chair  on  which  one  can 
he  at  full  length. 

1852  MRS.  Sro\\it:  [fiictc  Tom's  C.  xxvi.  240  The  graceful 
bamboo  lounges  were  amply  supplied  with  cushions.  1895 
MKS.  U.  M.  CROKER  Village  'falls  (1896)  46  The  patient  was 
promoted  into  a  cane  lounge  in  the  sitting-room. 

4.  attrib.  ('suitable  for  lounging'),  as  lounge-book, 
-chair,  -coat,  -hour,  -suit;  cf.  LOUNGING  vbl.  sb.  b. 

1800  COLERIDGE  in  Sir  II.  Davy's  Ran.  11858)  82.  I  am 
compelled .  .to  give  a  volume  of  letters  from  Germany,  which 
will  be  a  decent  ^lounge  book, and  not  an  atom  more.  1902 
ll'cslm.  GHZ.  25  Jan.  2/1  A  sort  of  shudder  sweeps  over  the 
limp  forms  in  the  *lpunge-chairs.  1898  Ibid.  22  Sept.  8/2 
Frock  coats,  and  tail  coats,  and  Mounge  coats,  and  top 
coats.  1810  Sporting  Mag.  XXXV.  311  A  Boxing  Match 
took  place  in  Conduit-Street  during  the  'lounge  hours.  1901 
ll'estm.  Gnz.  25  Nov.  5/2  A  navy  blue  serge  *lounge  suit. 

Lounge  (-lanndj),  v.  Also  7  loundge,  S  Sc. 
lunge;  and  in  derivatives  7  lundge,  S  lownge. 
[Of  obscure  origin  ;  peril,  suggested  by  LUNGIS.] 

1.  intr.  To   move    indolently,   resting    between- 
whiles,  or  leaning  on  something  for  support.    Also 
with  about, away,  in,  out,  up.  (In  the  early  instances 
peril,  rather  :  To  skulk,  to  slouch.1 

1508  DUNBAR  Flyting  m .  Kenncdic  174  Ay  loungand,  lyk 
;me  loikman  on  ane  ledder.  1639  J.  CLARKE  Panemiologia. 
•J59  He  loundse's  as  a  dog  that  had  lost  his  tayle.  1755 
RAMSAY  To  Jos.  Clerk  3  Works  1877  II.  307  Whase  owsen 
lunges  o'er  a  plain  Of  wide  extent.  1757  SMOLLETT  Reprisal 
I.  i.  While  I  go  down  to  the  cabin,  .you  may  lounge  about 
and  endeavour  to  over-hear  their  conversation.  1838  LYTTON 
Alice  131  Vargrave  lounged  into  the  billiard-room.  1862 
MRS.  H.  WOOD  Chaimitigs  xvii,  Roland  lounged  in,  not 
more  presentable  than  the  rest.  1863  FR.  A.  KEMBLE  Kesiii 
in  Georgia  26  Filthy  negroes,  who  lounge  in  and  out.  1874 
DEUTSCH  Rein.  176  Egyptian  officials,  lounging  about  armed 
with  weighty  sticks.  1900  Blaikw.  Mag.  Aug.  260/2  He 
would  lounge  up  and  say — '  Now  come  really '. 

2.  To  recline  lazily,  to  loll. 

1746  Exmoor  Scolding  (E.  D.  S.)  42  Eart  lunging,  eart 
squatting  upon  thy  tether  Eend.  1778  Ibid.,  Gloss.,  Lonng- 
ingw  Liiniigi'ig,  leaning  on  any  Thing,  such  as  a  Gate  or 
a  Stile,  like  a  la/y  Creature  that  hath  nothing  else  to  do. 
1822  34  Good's  Study  Mid.  (*&.$  '"•  24°  Tne  complaint 
..shows  itself  by.. an  unwonted  desire  to  lounge  and  loll 
about.  1817  LYTTON  Pelham  I.  xii.  39  You  must  not 
lounge  on  your  chair.  1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Sho/t  ii,  The 
other  stood  lounging  with  his  foot  upon  a  chair.  1850 
MAURICE  Mor.  fy  Met.  1'liilos.  (ed.  2)  162  Lounging  upon 
their  couches.  1859  C.  C.  BARKER  Associat.  Princ.  iii.  63 
'Squires,  .lounging  on  the  rushes  before  the  great  hall  fire. 

3.  To  pass  time   indolently  or  without  definite 
occupation ;  to  idle. 

1671  SKINNER  Etymol.  Ling.  Angl.,  Lounge,  cunctari, 
movari,  cessare,  vide  Lungis.  1755  JOHNSON,  Lounge,  to 
iillc  ;  to  live  lazily.  1784  J.  HAKRY  in  Led.  Paint,  v.  (Bohn 
1848)  197  It  would  be  at  least  some  amusement  ..  to  lounge 
over  what  the  other  artists  had  done.  1856  LD.  COCKIH  KN 
Mem.  (1874)  vii.  393  Scott  . .  breakfasted  and  lounged  from 
nine  to  eleven. 

4.  trans.  To  pass  (time,  etc.)  away  (rarely  out) 
with  lounging  ;  also,  f  *°  lounge  in  (a  place)  (obs.). 

1776  DK.  RICHMOND  in    Burke's   Corr.  (1844)   II.   113, 
I  suppose  you  lounge  away  whole  months  whistling  for 
want  of  thought.     1810  Splendid  Follies  I.  120,  I  nevergoto    . 
the  play  for  any  entertainment,  except  kicking  up  a  row  and    j 
lounging  the  lobbies.   1814  JANE  AUSTEN  .trans/.  Park(\%$i)    j 
67  They  all  returned  to  the  house  together,  there  to  lounge    j 
away  the  time  as  they  could  with  chit-chat.     1871  ^BuRR 
Ad  Fidt'in  (ed.  2)  iii.  39  The  able-bodied  and  able-minded 
peison  who  . .  lounges  out  his  youth  and  lounges  out  his    i 
manhood.     1879  FROUDE  Caesar  104  He  then  returned  to    | 
Rome  to  lounge  away  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  volup-    1 
tuous  magnificence. 
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Lounge,  variant  of  LL'NGK;  obs.  form  of  LUNG.   1 
Lounger  Jairndgaj).     [f.  LOUNGE  v.  -t-  -ER1.]    ; 
One  who  lounges,  an  idler,  a  do-nothing. 

1508  DUNBAR  Flyting  iu.  Kennedie  121  Lene  larbar, 
loungeour,  baiih  lowsy  in  lisk  and  lon,e.  1513  DOUGLAS 
sEneis  via.  Prol.  122  Quhat  bern  be  thou  in  bed.. Lurk- 
and  like  a  longeour?  1711  STEELE  Spect.  No.  54^6, 
I  shall  enquire  into  such  about  this  Town  as  have  arrived 
at  the  Dignity  of  being  Lowngers  by  the  Force  of  natural 
Parts.  1750  Student  I.  21  Idle  people  called  Lowngers, 
whose  whole  business  it  is  to  fly  from  the  painful  task  of 
thinking.  1803  MAR.  EDGEWOHTH  Manufacturers  ii.  (1832) 
106  Our  hero  was  ridiculed  most  unmercifully  by  all  the 
Bond-street  loungers.  1862  MERIVALE  Rom,  Em/>.  11865) 
VI.  xlviii.  66  The  loungers  of  the  baths  and  porticoessallied 
forth  from  their  cool  retreats.  1878  N.  Ainer,  Rev,  CXXVI. 
7  He  went  to  Europe  as  a  student,  not  as  a  lounger. 

Lounging1  ^uu-ndgin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  LOUNGE  v. 
+  -ING  i.J  The  action  of  LOUNGE  v. 

1793  LD.  N.  SPENCER  in  Ld.  Auckland's  Corr. (1862)  III. 
121  Two  or  three  hour's  lounging  in  a  place  called  a  club. 
18*3  BYRON  yuan  XL  Ixvi,  His  afternoons  he  pass'd  in  visits, 
luncheons,  Lounging,  and  boxing.  1901  Edin.  Rev.  Apr. 
439  Seldom  or  never  is  the  pulpit  used  . .  to  denounce  idle 
ness,  lounging  or  laziness. 

b.  attrib.t  as  hunting-book ^  -fhair,  -hall,  -jacket, 
-flace. 

1790  H.  WALPOLE  in  W'alpotiana  clxxiv.  79  A  cata 
logue  raisoititJe  of  MKU  [novels]  might  be  itself  a  good 
"lounging  book.  i8«5  Gentl.  Mag-.  XCV.  i.  159  We 
assure  our  readers  that  the  compilation  is.,  an  excellent 
lounging-book.  1841  R.  P;  WARD  De  Clifford  III.  yiii. 
123  See  these  superb  sofas,  carpets,  tables,  and  *lounging- 
ch'.iirs.  1867  TROLLOFE  Chron.  Karset  I.  xxv.  217  [He} 
was  sitting  in  a  lounging-chair  and  smoking  a  cigar.  1785 
Lounger  No.  8  F2  If  you  will  make  Dun's  rooms  a  *  Loung 
ing  Hall  instead  of  a  Chapel.  1861  Hi  CUES  Tom  Brown 
at  Oxf.  xxxiii.  (1889)  319  The  owner  of  the  mansion  was 
seated  at  table  in  a  'lounging  jacket.  1837  HAWTHORNE 
Twice  Told  T.  (1851)  II.  xii.  183  Peter  had  long  absented 
himself  from  his  former  "lounging-places. 

Lounging  (Icurndapi) ',  ///.  a.  [f.  LOUNGE  v. 
+  -ING  -.]  a.  That  lounges,  b.  Characterized 
by,  occupied  in,  or  adapted  for  lounging. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  RulkXfSclv.  35  The  foul  stalking  lundg- 
ing  body  of  that  Og  of  Bashan.  1789  CHARLOTTE  SMITH 
Ethelinde\.  108  There  is  not  any  of  his. .lounging,  tonish 
friends  of  his  half  so  well  looking.  1807  KNOX  &  JKBB  Corr. 

I.  3^6  There  is.. much  of  what  is  'Hat,  stale,  and  unprofit 
able'  in  a  lounging  life.      1825  J.  NEAL  Bro.   Jonathan  I. 
16  He.  .walked  with  a  sort  of  lounging  stoop.     1851  MAYNK 
REID  Scalp  Hunt,  xxxviii.  289  The  hurses  stand  in  lounging 
attitudes,  asleep.     1857  HAWTHORNE  Eng.  Note-Bks.  11879) 

II.  210  The  library  is.  .lounging  and  luxurious. 

Loungingly  (lou'nd^iijli;,  adv.    [f.  LOUNGING 

ppl.  a.  +  -LY  ^.J  In  a  lounging  attitude  or  manner. 
1799  Spirit  /Jiil>.  Jrnh.  (1805)  III.  126  Throw  yourself 
loungingly  into  a  chair  at  Owen's,  cut  up  a  pine  [etc.].  1855 
Chanib.  *Jrnl,  III.  49  He  tomes  straight  on,  rather  loung 
ingly.  1882  Mucm.  Mag.  XLVI.  326/2  Romeo  can  half  sit 
loungingly  ag;.  nst  the  fountain. 

Loungoute,  van  LUNUOUTE  Sc.  Obs.,  locust. 
Lounie  :  see  LUNYIE. 
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p),^.'  Sc.  [a.ON.£/fff/»LBAFf£.i]   i 
=  LEAP  sfi.{     Lovers  hup  :  cf.  LovEH1  4. 

1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  vi.  638  Till  thame  that  faucht  vith 
his  man  A  lowp  richt  lychtly  maid  he  than.  17*5  RAMSAY 
Gentle  Shcph.  \.  i,  Vender's  a  craig,  since  ye  have  tint  all 
hope,  Gae  till  't  your  ways,  and  take  the  lover's  lowp.  1821 
GALT  Ann.  Parish  viii.  85  The  horses  gave  a  sudden  loup, 
and  couped  the  coach.  1900  Speaker  19  May  190/1  Two 
sheep  dogs  raced  forward  with  long  loups. 

t  Loup,  sb.-    Sc,    Obs.     [a.  ON.  lgup-r  =  LEAP   I 
sb.-]     A  weel  or  fishing  basket ;    •  LEAP  sb?  2. 

1581  Sc.  Acts  Jay.  VI  (1814)  III.  218/2  Halding  of  cruuis,    : 
lynis  or  loupis  w'in  fresche  watteris. 

II  Loup  (1«),  sb.z  [a.  F.  loup,  lit.  'wolf':— L. 
litp-um.  Cf.  Loo  stt.%]  A  light  mask  or  half- 
mask  of  silk  or  velvet  worn  by  females. 

1834  JAMES  y.  Afarston  Hallxxn,  The  black  velvet  mask, 
called  a  loi<p,  which  was  then  very  generally  used  by  women 
in  the  higher  classes,  under  the  pretext  of  defending  their 
complexions.  1876  OUIDA  Winter  City  x.  327  Their  white 
teeth  shone  under  the  lace  of  their  loups. 

Loup  OtHip),  v.  Sc.  Also  4-9  lowp(e,  6  loupe, 
(Sloop),  [a.  ON.  hlpupa  ;  see  LEAP  v.]  intr.  and 
trans.  =-  LEAP  v.  in  various  senses. 

'375  HARBOUR  Bruce  xui.  652  And  it  [wheel  of  fortune],    j 
that  woiidirlawch  werere,  Mon  lowponloft  in  the  contrere.    , 
c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxvi.  (John  Baptist)  506  pe  wikit     ; 
wife  gert  hir  dochtir  ga..&  spring  &  loupe  befor  |>aiiii  al.    ] 
1535  STKWART  Cron.  Scot.  (1858)  1 1 1. 41^  Sum  he  gart  loupe    j 
and  droun  into  the  deip.    1567  Gude  $  Godlie  Ball.  (S.T.S.) 
222  Quhen  that  I  heir  hir  name  exprest,  My  hart  for  loy    . 
dois    loup   thairfor.      a  1578  LINDKSAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.    \ 
Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  197  The  bischope  quha  was  than  loupand    , 
on  bors.     '(1584  MONTGOMXfttB  Cherric  «fr  Slae  463  Luik 
quhair  to  licht  before  thou  loup.     16^3  Scot.  Pntffff,  Siff,    , 
(1738)  138  That  like  new-spean'd  Fillies  they  may  loop  over 
the  Fold-dikes  of  Grace.     1788  BURNS  l:p.  to  H.  Ptirktrvp 
O,  had  I  power  like  inclination,  I'd  . .  loup  the  ecliptic  like 
a  bar.     i8a6  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Anibr,  Wks.  1855  I.  175  The    j 
trouts  are  loupin  in  the  water.     1871  C.  GIBBON  Lack  of   \ 
Gold  vii,  With.. your  purse  full  you'll  get  dozens  of  them    ! 
ready  to  loup  at  you.     1894  CKOCKETT  Raiders  (ed.  3)  46    j 
Gin  I  haena  the  strength  o  ainn  to  gar  ye  lowp  mysel'. 
b.  Comb. :  loup-the-dike  a.,  giddy,  flighty. 

1823  GALT  Entail  II.  276  She  jealouses  that  your  affec 
tions  are  set  on  a  loup-the-dyke  Jenny  Cameron  like  Nell 
FrizeL  i8a4  SCOTT  Rcdgauntlet  ch.  xxiii,  I  have  my  finger 
and  my  thumb  on  this  loup-lhe-dyke  loon. 

Loup,  obs.  form  of  Loop. 

cervier  (1 


LOUR. 

ad.  L.  lupus  cervarius  (Pliny)  the  lynx  (lupus 
wolf,  cervarius  that  hunts  stags,  f.  cervus  stag).] 
The  Canada  lynx  (Lynx  Canadensis  ,  a  species 
of  wild  cat  with  a  short  tail. 

17*5  COATS  Diet.  Heraldry,  LoHp-ccrvier  is  a  very  large 
Sort  of  Wolf.  1744  A.  DOBBS  Hudson  s  Bay  41  The  Loup 
Cervier,  or  Lynx,  is  of  the  Cat  Kind. 

Loupe,  Louped  :  obs.  forms  of  LOOP,  LOOPED. 
Loupegarth.  Obs.     [Cf.  MSw.  lope  gatulop 
^Soderwall;  to  run  the  gantlope.]  —  GANTLOPE. 

1637  R.  MONRO  Expect,  i.  45  Other  slight  punishments  . . 
as  the  Loupegarthe,  when  a  Souldier  is  stripped  naked 
above  the  waste,  and  is  made  to  runne  a  furlong  betwixt 
two  hundred  Souldiers, ..where  his  Camerades  whip  him 
with  small  rods. 

t  Lou'per.   Obs.     Some  kind  of  artificial  fly. 

1496  l''ysskynge  iu.  Angle  (1883}  34  The  blacke  louper,  the 
body  of  blacke  wull  &  lappyd  abowte  wyth  the  herle  of  be 
pecok  tayle. 

Iioup-garou  (IwgarM).  Also  7  lou-garou. 
[F.  loup-garoU)  f.  loup  wolf  -f  garou,  OK.  garoul^ 
a.  OHG.  *werawolf  \\'ER\VOLF.]  -^  \YEK\\OLF. 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch^  Aicib.  (1595)  218  Timon  Mir- 
named  Misanthropus  (as  who  would  say  Loup-g:irou  (so  Fr. 
in  Amyot  (1565)  I.  136]  or  the  manhater.i.  1648  C.  WALKER 
Hist.  Independ.  \.  130  Dead  mens  Graves  are  not  secure 
from  these  Lycanthropi,  these  Lou-garous.  1847  LONGK  El' 
i.  iii.  13  He  told  them  tales  of  the  Loup-gatou  in  the  forest. 

Louping  (km-pirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  LOUP  v.  +  -ING  ',] 
The  action  of  LOUP  v. 

L 1440  rromp.  Parr.  316/1  Lowpynge  or  skyppynge, 
saltits.  a  1584  MONTGO.MKKIE  Cherrie  <y  Sloe  279  Ay  houp- 
ing,  throu  louping,  To  win  to  liberty.  1824  SCOTT  Rtd~ 
gauntlet  let  ix,  Louping  and  laughing  . .  would  soon  make 
the  powder  flee  out  of  his  wig. 

b.  Comb.-,  louping  ague, 'a disease  resembling 
St.  Vitus's  dance'  (Jam.) ;  louping  ill,  '  a  disease 
of  sheep,  which  causes  them  to  spring  up  and  down 
when  moving  forward '(Jam.  ;  louping  on  stone, 
a  mounting-block. 

1792  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.,  b'orfar&h.  II.  496  A  singular  kind 
of  distemper,  called  the  ^louping  ague,  has  sometimes  made 
its  appearance  in  this  parish.  1816  SCOTT  Bt,  Dwarf  x, 
The  'louping-ill's  been  sairer  amang  his  sheep  than  ony 
season  before.  1901  Dundee  Advertiser  31  May,  Professor 
Hamilton,  .has.  -discovered  the  bacilli  of  loupin'-ill  in  sheep. 
17*8  in  A.  Laing  Lindorcs  Abbey  (1876)  xxvi.  400  A  petition 
given  in  by  George  Grant.. To  ye  baillies  and  Council!., 
for  ye  liberty  of  building  a  *louping  on  ston  at  the  south 
side  of  the  house  in  Newburgh  he  possesses.  1814  SCOTT 
Wtw.  xx ix,  He  had. .by  the  assistance  of  a  'louping-on- 
stane ', . .  elevated  his  person  to  the  back  of. .  a  broken-down 
blood-horse.  zooxC.  G.  HARPER  Holy  head  Road  I.  263  Mile 
stones  . .  resembling  '  louping  on '  stones  or  '  upping  blocks '. 

Lour,  lower  (lau-u,  lau-sa),  sb*  For  forms' 
see  the  vb.  [f.  LOUK  v!] 

1.  A  gloomy  or  sullen  look ;  a  frown,  scowl. 
iv.  Scnyn  Sag.  iW.)  1952  Whi  makest  thou  swich  scher 

ana  foul  lour?  1530  PALSGR.  241/1  Lourc  an  yvell  loke. 
1578  T.  PROCTER  Gorg.  Gallery  Liij,  What  are  your  sweet 
smiles,  quite  turnd  into  lowres?  1598  DRAYTON  Heroic.  Ep. 
Wks.  (1748)  83  In  one  smile  or  lowre  of  thy  sweet  eye  Con 
sists  my  life.  1704  STEELE  Lying  Lover  i.  i.  2  Han't  I  a 
down  bookish  Lour?  a  wise  Sadness.  1814  SCOTT  IV av. 
xviii,  A  sudden,  though  transient  lour  of  the  eye,  shewed  a 
ha.siy,  haughty,  and  vindictive  temper. 

2.  Of  the  sky,  weather,  etc. :  Gloominess,  threat 
ening  appearance  ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1596  1'..  GRIFFIN  Fidessa  (1876)  35,  I  am  no  leaning  of  al- 
withering  age,  I  haue  not  su  ft  red  many  winter  lowres.  1686 
GOAD  ^eiest.  Bodies  n.  iv.  214  [It]  is  apt  to  Heat,  and  some 
times. .to  Dryth  ;  but  more  frequently  to  Lowr,  Bluster, 
Rain.  1808  SCOTT  Alarm,  v.  Introd.,  For  thy  dark  cloud, 
with  umber'd  lower,  That  hung  o'er  cliff,  and  lake,  and  tower. 
1816  J.  WILSON  City  of  I'lague  n.  ii.  209  Alike  unto  that 
fearless  flower.  -The  sunlight's  smile— the  tempest's  lower. 

Lour,  lower  (lau-u,  lau*3i),  st>.-  slang.  Also 
6,  9  lowre,  y  leaver.  Money. 

1567  HARMANCarrrt^Ss  Hast  thuiiany  lowre  in  thy  bonge? 
1622  FLEICHKR  Beggar's  Busk  \\.  i,  Except  you  do  provide  . 
me  hum  enough,  and  Lour  to  bouze  with  !  1670  COTTON 
Scoffer  Scofft  (1675)  184  Hut  e're  this  life  1'Ie  longer  lead 
Tie  stroll  for  Lower,  or  begg  my  bread.  1814  W.  H.  AIKS- 
WORTH  Rfiokwotd  v.  i.  (1878)  341,  I  knows  I  owes  you  my 
life,  and  I  thank  you  for  it.  'lake  back  the  lowre.  1851 
MAYHEW  Loud.  Labour  I.  424  They  don't  mind  tipping  the 
loaver  (money).  1889  CLAKKSON  &  RICHARDSON  Police  321 
Had  money  (to\n)t  gammy  loivcr, 

Lour,  lower  (lou-u,  Iaif3j),  v.  Forms  :  3-6 
loxire,  3  4  lure,  5-8  lowri^e,  6  loour,  7  lowere), 
6  lour,  lower.  [ME.  loure-n,  j>erh.  repr.  an  OK. 
*htrian ;  other  Teut.  langs.  have  forms  app.  corre 
sponding,  but  they  have  not  been  traced  to  any 
early  date. 

Cf.'early  mod.Du.  loercti  iKilian)  to  frown,  knit  the  brows  ; 
to  look  askance  ;  to  wink;  to  watch  stealthily,  to  lie  in  wait 
(now  only,  to  spy,  lie  in  w;iit) ;  late  M  HG.  and  M  LG.  lAren 
to  lie  in  wail  (mod.G.  lancrn)?  Sw.  lttrat  Da.  litre  to  lie  in 
wait,  also  to  doze,  nap  (Sw.,  Da.  Inr  a  nap\  mod.Icel.  lura 
to  doze,  nap,  Inr  a  nap. 

The  spelling  lower  (ci.Jloiver)  renders  the  word  identical 
in  its  written  form  with  LOWER,  to  bring  or  come  down, 
and  the  two  vbs.  have  often  been  confused:  when  said  of 
clouds,  lower  (lau'e-i)  to  look  threatening,  has  some  affinity 
in  hen^e  with  lower  (lou-i>J)  to  descend,  and  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  discover  which  vb.  was  in  the  mind  of  a  writer.] 

1.  intr.  Of  persons,  their  eyes,  countenances,  etc. : 
To  frown,  scowl ;  to  look  angry  or  sullen,  f  Also, 
to  be  depressed  or  mournful.  Const,  at,  on,  ttpon ; 
rarely  in  indirect  passive. 


LOUR. 


461 


LOUSE. 


c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  294/16  He.  .lourede  with  sori  sem- 
blaunt :  and  fceos  wordes  out  he  caste,  a  1300  A'.  Horn  286 
Heo  sende  hiie  sonde  A^elbrus  to  honde,  \>at  he  come  hire 
to.  And  also  scholde  horn  do  al  in  to  bure,  ffor  heo  gan  to 
lure,  c  1350  Will.  Palcrnc  21 19  pe  li}tere  he  let  |>er-of,  ac 
louiand  he  seide  [etc.],  c  1384  CHAUCER//.  Fame  t.  409  For 
had  he  lawghed.had  he  loured,  He  moste  haue  be  devoured 
Yf  Adriane  ne  had  y-be.  c  1412  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ. 
703  Now  I  am  mys-lokyd  on  &  loured,  c  1440  Jacob's  lVellg-2 
Pou..lowryst,  &  chaungyst  chere,  &  fleest  companye.  1472 
J.  PASTON  in  P.Lett.  III.  75  They  that  lowryd,  nowe  laughe 
upon  me.  1568  TILNEY  Disc.  Manage  B  viij,  Can  there  be 


should  come  in.  1642  ROGKRS  Naamatt  560  Love  him  .. 
lowre  not  upon  him.  1671  MILTON  Samson  1057  Nor  from 
that  right  to  part  an  hour,  Smile  she  or  lowre.  a  1701 
SKIK.EY  r^eins  Wks.  1722  I.  16  The  Man's  unkind,  the 
cheated  Woman  low'rs.  17^50  Student  I.  323  A  young 
man,  who  lower'd  very  much  in  his  countenance,  and  stood 
in  a  melancholy  posture.  1816  (  Quiz  '  Grand  Master  i.  20 
H  is  tone  of  insolence  and  pow'r,  Made  all  the  passengers  to 
low'r.  1862  J.  GRANT  Co/*/.  Guard  xx,  His  brows  knit 
and  his  eyes  loured.  1879  BUTCHER  &  LANG  Odyss.  360 
Then  Odysseus  of  many  counsels  loured  on  them.  1883 
A.  FORBES  in  igt/t  Cent.  Oct.  722  The  convict  faces  lowering 
over  the  bulwark  of  the  barracoon. 

b.  tauubfrans*  To  express  by  frowning. 

1746  WKSI.KY  llrks.  (1872)  II.  21  The  other  part  [of  the 
u<>wcl]  remained  a  little  way  off,  and  loured  defiance. 

2.  transf.  and  Jig*  Chiefly  of  the  clouds,  sky,  a 
tempest,  etc.  :  To  look  dark  and  threatening. 
Const,  on,  over,  upon. 

[rt  1450,  etc.  :  see  LowUKO.]  1590  MARLOWE  Edit}.  //, 
iv.  vi.  63  O  my  starres  !  Why  do  you  lowre  vnkindly  on 
a  King?  1594  SHAKS.  RiJt.  Ill,  I.  i.  3  The  clouds  that 
low'rd  vpoii  our  house.  1614  KARL  STIRLING  Dooms-day 
xii.  vi.  (1637)  261  No  threat'ning  cloud,  all  charg'd  with 
hailstones  tow-res.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  1002  Skie  loui'd 
and..som  sad  drops  Wept.  1713  ADTMSON  Cato  \.  i.  The 
dawn  is  over-cast,  the  morning  lours.  1768  BEATTIE  Rlinstr. 
H  x.xxii,  When  the  dark  shades  of  melancholy  lower.  1835 
I,  TAYLOR  Sj>ir,  Despot.  ii.  70  Let  commercial  perplexity 
lour  over  a  people  as  it  may4  1842  UARHAM  Ingot.  Leg., 
Ser.  ii.  Bloudie  Jacke,  So  sour  Its  ugly  grey  walls  stem 
to  lour.  1846  KEHI.K  Lyra  Innoc.  (1873)  74  Their  day,  in 
j;loom  or  tempest  horn,  Lowers  on  till  noon  and  night.  1866 
M.  ARNOLD  Thyrsis  v,  A  shadow  lour'd  on  the  fields.  1887 
HOWKN  Virg.  sEncid  n.  397  Where  night  in  her  darkness 
lowers. 

f3.  Chiefly  Sf.  To  crouch,  lurk,  skulk.   Obs. 

c  1430  Sf.  Cnthbtrt  (Surtee>)  45^8  Of  paynyms  lorells  J»at 
hi:r  by  loures.  c  1470  HENKYSON  Mor.  I'ab.  ix.  iii.  \\\Angtia 
IX.  463  And  lowrand  law,  thow  can  gar  hennis  de.  1501 
1  DOUGLAS  Pal,  Hon.  i.  Iviii,  On  kneis  I  crap,  and  law  for  fcir 
did  lowre.  1513  —  sEnci$\\\>  vii.  5  Alecto..prively  begouth 
awach  and  loure  About  his  spouse  queyne  Amatays  boure. 
1571  S<itir.  Poems  Reform,  xxix.  22  Quhen  Dauid  vndcr  }>e 
»ekdid  loure.  1622  MALYNKS  Am\  Law-Merck,  255  Philo 
sophers.  .haue  determined  that  the  sperme,  or  seed  of  all 
things,  ..doth  in  a  secret  manner  lowre  within  the  two 
Elements  of  Water  and  Earth.  1647  H.  MORI;  Song  of 
Soul  i.  i.  liii,  Make  their  brisk  sprights  to  lout  and  lowly 
luwr?  1824  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  LVII.  509  The 
murderers  of  his  nephew,  whom  he  lour'd  for. 

t  XiOUT,  lowr,  int.    Obs.     [?  contraction  for  h 


1555  BRAHAM  To  Rdr.  in  Lydg.'s  C  fit-on.  /><?>,  The  trifcl- 
inge  tales  and  barrayne  luerdries  of  Robyn  Hode  [etc.]. 

Lourdin,  variant  of  LUBDAN  Obs. 

t  Loure.  Obs.  [a.  F.  loure  t  an  old  name  for  the 
musette  or  bagpipe,  also  a  tune  adapted  to  that  in 
strument.]  ?  An  air  suited  to  the  bagpipe. 

1706  P.  Sims  Art  Dancing  50  Quadruple-Time  is  made 
use  of  in  slow  Airs,  and  the  Tunes  called  Loures.  1724 
K.vplic,  For.  Words  Kins.  42  Loure,  is  the  name  of  a 
French  Dance,  or  the  Tune  thereunto  belonging,  always  in 
Triple  Time,  and  the  Movement,  or  Time,  very  Slow  and 
Grave.  18x1  in  BCSBY  Diet.  Mas, 

Loure,  Lourey,  obs.  ff.  LOWER  v,,  LOHY. 

Louring,  lowering  (lau»'rin,  lau-arirj),  vbl. 
sb.  [f.  LOUR,  LOWER  v.  +  -ING  1.]  The  action  of 
LOUR  v.j  frowning,  scowling,  sullenness. 

a  1250  Owl fy  Night.  423  Grucching  and  luring  him  both 
rade.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  7'oier  (i86B)  35  There  was  neuer 
pees  betwene  hem,  but  euer  glomyng,  louring,  and  chiding. 
'549  COVKRDALE,  etc.  Rrasiit.Par,  Rom.  34  Lette  it  be  done 
withoute  sad nes  and  louryng.  1581  J.  ¥>V.UL  II addon's  A n$iv. 
Osor.  486!),  Neither  was  Qu«ne  Elizabeth  ever  ..  afrayd 
of  any  her  subjectes  lowring  or  browbeating.  1665  BKATH- 
\v\\~rCoinnicnt  Tivo  Tales  179  There  was  nothing  there  [at  tlie 
Initial]  but  Pouting,  Louring,  and  Cloudy  Weather.  1820  \V. 
IRVING  Sketch  Bk.  I.  iSo'J'heselourings  of  gloomy  reflection. 

Louring,  lowering  (lauo-rirj,  [au-arin ),///.». 

[f.  LOUK,  LoWKB  V.  +  -ING  -.] 

1.  Of  persons  (f  occas.of  animals),  their  looks,  etc. : 
Frowning, scowling;  angry-looking,  gloomy,  sullen. 

13..  K.  Alis.  525  Louryng  scmblaunt  on  hire  he  made.  1340 
Ayenl'.  256  The  lourinde  cliiere  [to-J>raub]  be  wordes  of  the 
missiggere.  I393L.\SGL.  P.Tl.C.  vi.  163  He  lokebal  louryng 
and  *  lordein  '  hym  calleb.  1423  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  clxi,  And 
quhilmn  In  hir  chiere  thus  a  lyte  Louring  sche  was.  1546 
LANGLEY  Pol.  Verg.  De  Invent,  vi.  vii.  123  b,  A  lowring  loke 
&  a  laughyng  herte.  c  1550  CHKKK  Afalt.  vi.  (1843)  37 
When  ye  fast  be  not  lowring  lijk  hypoci  ijts.  1607  TOPSKLL 
Fonr-f.  Beasts  (1658)  48  They  call  him  [a  bull] ..  fierce, 
valiant,  and  louring.  1641  MILTON  Auimadv.  Wks.  1851 
III.  186  Tn  be  angry,  and  . .  to  cast  a  lowring  smile.  1697 
DRVDEN*  l-'ity.  Gcorg.  in.  87  The  Mother  Cow  must  wear  a 
low'ring  Lix)k.  171*  BuDCELL  Specf.  No.  425  P  5  In  his 
Look  a  louring  Roughness.  1741  BETTICRTON  Eng,  Stage 
v.  66  A  louring  and  dark  Visage  is  the  Index  of  Misery. 
1819  L.  HvvT/naKeaiffrNo.  4  (1822)  I.  -5  With  eyes  a  little 
shut  and  lowering.  1849  MACAULAV  Jlist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  400 
The  young  candidate.,  was  strictly  interrogated  by  a  synod 
of  louring  Supralapsarlans.  1862  J.  GRANT  Capt.  Guard 
xiv,  '  Foul! '  reiterated  the  Chancellor,  with  a  louring  brow 
and  flashing  eyes.  1888  F.  HUMK  Madame  Midas  I.  ProL, 
The  other  did  not  take  the  slightest  notice  of  his  friend's 
lowering  looks. 

2.  traits/.    Of  the   clouds,   sky,   weather,   etc.  : 
Gloomy,   dark,    threatening.      Sometimes  fig.  of 
attendant    circumstances.      Occas.    influenced    by 
association  with  LOWERING///,  a. 

a  1450  }'*ysshynge  iv.  Angle  (1883)  20  Ye  schall  angle  as  y 
suyde  be  fur  in  darkc  lowryng  wedur.  1530  PALSGK.  si?/-* 
Lowring  as  the  wether  is,,  whan  it  is  disposed  to  rayne, 
stwilwtt.r.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.  Hen.  VI 168  lames  Rutlcr 
.  .seyng  fortunes  loweryug  chaunce..\vith  a  great  numbre 
fled  away.  1579  TWYNE  (title)  Physicke  against  Fortune., 
as  well  in  tyme  of  the  bryght  shynyng  sunne  of  prosperitie, 


1   *MW,  «IW1T.  "  H.UVU  «»  ;     as  aIsQ  of  ;he   foule   ,ow--        st-orme~  of  aduersitie.     I593 
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(  . 

Imndes.J  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  152  Lour  hit  her:  read  gold  & 
liwit  seoluer  inouh.  a  1225  Leg.  Katk.  2436  Lowr  !  herich 
abide  pe  bite  of  sweordes  egge. 

Lour,  Sc.  f.  liefer,  compar.  of  LIEF  a. 

t  Lourd,  Q"  and  sb.  Obs.  Also  4  lourde,  5 
lowrde,  lowryd(e,  6  lowrd,  loord,  lurde,  7 
lowr'd.  [a.  F.  lourd  heavy.] 

A.  adj.  Sluggish,  dull,  sottish,  stupid. 

1390  GOWKK  Con/.  II.  149  To  se  so  lusti  on  as  sche  Be 
coupled  with  so  lourde  awiht.  c  1435  WYSTOUN  Cron.  vni. 
x  1670  Made  hym  bot  lowry  d  chere.  1564  MARTIALL 
Treat.  Cross  ngb  [Images]  quicken  the  memory  which  in 
many  is  fickle,  help  ignoraunce,  which  in  some  is  lurde. 
?i59o  A.  HUME  Pocnts  (S.  T.  S.)  19  The  mortall,  caduck, 
carnall  corps  (a  lowrd  and  brukill  mas).  1594  Ibid.  85.  1681 
COLVIL  Whigs  Sitpplic.  (1751)  101  The  lowr'd  mistaking*  of 
some  men.  11790  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  Miss  A  .  Berry  29  Nov. 
(1846)  VI.  381  The  /<wtt/want  of  grace  in  Guercino,] 

B.  sl>.  A  sottish  fellow,  a  lout. 

1579  SFKNSER  Shepk.  Cal.  July  33  Syker,  thous  but  a 
laesie  loord,  And  rekes  much  of  thy  swinck.  1590  —  /•'.  (?, 
lit.  vii.  12  A  laesy  loord,  for  nothing  good  to  donne. 

Hence  f  Lourdish,  f  Lourdly,  Lourdy  adjs., 
in  the  same  sense. 

1600  Hasp.  Incur,  Foolcs  41  Of  dottuls  and  shallow-paled 
Fooles..  These  Infortunate  and  Lourdish  sort.  1674  RAY 
.V.  <$•  E.  C.  Wordsi\  Lonrdly,  Sluggish.  Suff.  1721  BAILEY, 
Lonrdy,  slothful,  sluggish.  Suss. 

Lourd  (l«rd).  Sc.  [Alteration  of  four,  var.  of 
lever  LIEFER,  the  structure  of  the  phrase  suggesting 
a  pa.  pple.  as  appropriate.]  Only  in  /  had  or  wad 
lourd—  '  I  had  rather  '. 

?i7-.  Child  Morice  in  Child  Ballads  II.  275,  I  rather 
lourd  it  had  been  my  sel  Than  eather  him  or  thee.  1799 
SCOTT  Skeph.  Tale,  But  I  had  lourd  melle  with  fiends  of 
hell  Than  with  Clavers  and  his  band,  a  1802  Jamie  Telfer 
xliii.  in  Child  Ballads  IV.  7t  I  wad  lourd  have  had  a  wind 
ing-sheet  And  helped  to  put  it  ower  his  head,  a  1802  Broom 
of  Coivdenknmvs  xviii.  ibid.  IV.  199  And  ere  he  had  taken 
the  lamb  he  did  I  had  lourd  he  had  taen  them  a'. 

Lourdain(e,  -an,  -ayne,  variants  of  LUBDAN. 

Iiourde,  obs,  form  of  LORD. 

t  Lourderie.  Obs.  In  6  luerdrie.  [a.  F. 
lourdtrie>  f.  lourd  \  see  LOURD.]  Stupidity. 


concile  This  lowring  tempest  of  your  home-bred  hate.  1611 
BIIJLE  Matt.  xvi.  3  The  skie  is  red  and  lowring.  1669 
PEPYS  Diary  i  May,  And  mighty  earnest  to  go,  though  the 
day  was  very  lowering,  a  1720  SHEFFIELD  (Dk.  Buckhm.) 
Wks.  (1753)  II.  51  Our  Climate  is.  .perpetually  cloudy, 
low'ring,  and  uncertain.  1746-7  HERVEY^  Mcdit.  II.  36 
Virtue  gains  Loveliness  from  a  louring  Providence.  1772-84 
COOK  Voy.  (1790)  V.  1697  A  storm  came  on,  preceeded  by  a 
lowering  darkness.  1804  J.  GKAHAME  Sabbath  814  So  light 
displays  its  loveliest  effect  In  lowering  skies.  1821-2  PRAEU 
Kvt  of  Battle  Poems  (1864)  II.  3  A  lowering  sound  of 
doubt  and  fear  Breaks  sudden  on  the  startled  ear.  1873 
BLACK  Pr.  Thule  i.  3  The  black  peaks  were  holding  con 
verse  with  the  louring  clouds.  1878  LKCKY  Eng.  in  i8//t  C. 
I.  iii.  474  The  calm  or  louring  aspect  of  foreign  affairs. 
fb.  Of  liquor:  Turbid.  Obs. 

i-jo^Art  fy  Myst.  of  Vintners  35  Sack  that  is  lumpish  or 
lowring. 

f  3.  Lurking,  skulking.  Obs. 


cane  and  lowring,  I  wat  not  how. 

Hence  XiOirringly,  Lowering!?  on?.,  gloomily, 
sullenly,  threateningly ;  Loweringness. 

IMO  PALSGK.  241/1    Lowringnesse  of  the  wether,  som~ 

**      .,  «     j-.       '        _       rtr_?T _  /  A  _U  ^    ,~£.     A  ^J 


louringly  on  him.  1834  M.  SCOTT  Cruise  Muige  xxni. 
( 1 842)  477  The  day  broke  very  loweringly.  1871  Daily  A  ra/i 
12  Aug.,  The  clouds  come  loweringly  down  to  meet  the  mist. 

IiOUry,  lowery  ;luu»'ri,  lairari),  a.  Also  7 
lowry.  [f.  LOUB  rf.l  +  -Y.]  Of  the  sky,  etc. : 
Dull,  gloomy,  threatening. 

1648  J.  BEAUMONT  Psyche  vll.  xix,  And  in  my  wretched 
Beings  lowry  morn  Dawn'd  not  eternal  Night.  Ibid,  XVH. 
xxxii,  But  strait  their  Sunshine  turn'd  to  lowry  weather. 
1686  GOAD  Celest.  Bodies  I.  xiii.  67,  XXI  i  m.  close,  H.  wd 
in.  often  lowry,  some  shedding  o.  1733  DYCHK  &  PARDON 
Diet.,  Ltnury,  hazy,  dull  dark  Weather,  when  the  Air  looks 
thick.. and  Rain  is  threatened.  1864  D.  G.  MITCHELL  Sev. 
Star.  39  The  day  was  lowery.  1888  BAREIE  AlM  Lie/it 
hiylls  xi.  (1902)  84/1  Loury  grew  the  sky. 

Loury,  obs.  form  of  LOWKIE  Sc. 

Lous,  obi.  or  dial,  form  of  LOOSE  v. 


Louse  (laus),  sb.  PI.  lice  (bis).  Forms:  i 
lus,  luus,  3  luse,  4  lous,  4-5  lowce,  4-7 
lows(e,  6-  louse.  PI.  i  l^s,  4-5  luys,  4-6 
lys(e,  (4  lyes(e,  -yse,  5  lies(e,  lise),  6  Sc.  lyiss, 
4-7  lyce,  6-  lice.  [A  Com.  Teut.  fern,  cons.-stem  : 
OE.  his  -  MLG.,  MDu.  Ms  (Du.  luis\  OHG., 
MHO.  /^(mod.G.  laus),  ON.  lus  (Da.,  Sw.  lus).] 

1.  A    parasitic    insect   of  the   genus   Pediculus, 
infesting  the  human   hair  ami   skin   and  causing 
great  irritation  by  its  presence.     Applied  also  to 
the  numerous  other  kinds  of  insects  parasitic  on 
mammals,  birds,  and  plants,  and  to  the  degraded 
crustaceans  which  infest  fishes :  often  with  qualifi 
cation,  as  bird-tjish-t  plant-^  sea-louse. 

c-]2$  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  P.  310  Peducla^  luus.  ciooo 
Hexant.  r>asilx\\\.  (1849)  24  Hine  byton  bys.  c  IOOO/ELFKII: 
Hom.\\.  192  He  afylde  eal  heora  land  mid.  .hundes  lusum. 
a.  1300  Sarmuti  v.  in  E,  E.  P.  (1862)  i  Of  pi  schuldres  and  of 
]>\  side  bou  mi^te  hunti  luse  and  flee.  1340  HAM  HOLE  Pr. 
Cense.  651  pou  forth  bringes  of  pi-self  here  Nites,  ly.se,  and 
other  verinyn  sere.  1377  LANGL.  /*.  PI.  B.  v.  196  A  tauny 
tabarde  of  twelue  wynter  age  ..  ful  of  lys  crepynge. 
1387  TKEVISA  Higde*  (Rolls)  VI.  387  Arnulpbus.  .[was] 
destroyed,  and  i-jete  with  luys  ri^t  to  be  deth.  1460-70  Kk. 
Quintessence  19  Medicyn  ..  for  to  distrie  lies  bat  ben 
engendrid  of  corrupt  humour  is.  1597  BEARD  Theatre  (tod's 
Jmigcin,  (1612)  389  In  time  it  corrupted  his  flesh,  and  turned 
into  lice.  1615  LATHAM  Falconry  (1633)  Words  explained, 
Liit\  are  a  small  kinde  of  white  vernune,  running  amongst 
the  feathers  of  the  Hawke.  1673  P/til.  Trans.  VIII.  6038 
In  a  Low^e  I  observe  indeed.. a  short  tapering  nose  with 
a  hole  in  it.  1732  AKBUTHNOT  Rides  of  Diet  \.  247  It  has 
always  been  believed  that  the  immoderate  use  of  them  \sc. 
Figs] generates  Lice.  1802  BINGLKV  Aitim.  fii$g.  '1813)  III. 
345  When  we  examine  the  human  Louse  with  the  microscopy, 
Us  external  deformity  strikes  us  with  disgust.  1897  MAKV 
KiNGSLtv /(•"..-{/?'/["«  253  Sleep  impossible—  mosquitoes!  lice  !! 
b.  In  phrases  and  proverbs  mostly  f/w.  ,  chiefly 
as  a  type  of  something  worthless  or  contemptible, 
as  not  worth  a  louse,  not  (o  care  three  skips  of)  a 
louse,  "i*  To  prick  a  louse,  to  be  a  tailor. 

1588  GREENE  Alcida  (1617)  I  2,  Lest  thy.,Loglkeprooue 
not  worth  a  lowse.  1598  15.  JONSON  Ei\  Man  in  //nut. 
i.  iii.  (end),  Care  '11  kill  a  cat,  vp-tailes  all,  and  a  lou^t:  for 
the  hang-man.  1633 —  Talc  Tub  \\.  i,  I  care  nut,  I,  Sir. 
not  three  skips  of  a  Lowse  for  you.  1630  Articles  a^.\t. 
Cosin  in  C.'s  Corf.  etc.  (Surtees)  I.  198  Many  yeare^ 
before  John  Cosin  could  tell  how  to  prick  a  low>e  in  his 
fathers  shopp  at  Norwich.  1678  OIWAY  i-'ricndiSiipiii  /''.  50 
The  very  poets  themselves  that  were  wont  to  stand  in  awe 
of  me,  care  not  a  louse  for  me  now.  1699  SWIFT  Mrs. 
Harris  s  Petit.,  'Tis  not  that  I  value  the  money _three  skips 
of  a  luuse.  1749  CHESTEHF.  Lett,  (1792)  II.  cxciii.  219,  1 . . 
don't  care  a  louse  if  I  never  see  it  again.  1785  BURNS 
Addr.  to  /V/Vxi,  When  the  Ijest  wark-Iume  i'  the  house  ..  Is 
instant  made  no  worth  a  louse.  1836  MARRY  AT  Midsh,  I-'.a\y 
xii,  I  >ay,  Mr.  (Jossett,  have  you  got  the  spirit  of  a  lou.su? 

2.  transf.  Applied  in  scorn  ti>  human  beings. 
1633  (.'tisftie  Whore  i.  ii.  in  Bullen  O.  /'/.  IV,  Come  away, 

ffllow  louse,  thou  art  ever  eating.  1901  R.  KITUNG  Kim  i. 
25  Why  hast  thou  allowed  this  louse  Lutuf  to  live  so  long? 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.^^louse-mite;    louse-berry 
(tree),  Euonymits  europi\'its\   louse-burr,  Xan- 
thium  strumarium  ;  louse  disease,  PHTHIKIASIS  ; 
louse-land  (slang),  Scotland  ;   f  louse-powder, 
powder   for   destroying    lice ;    f  louse-pricking, 
tailoring,   also   attrib.\    f  louse-seed,  V/leabanc  ; 
louse-trap  dial,  and  slangy  a  comb ;  lousewort, 

t  (a)  Slinking  Hellebore,  Ilclleborus  fcetidus ; 
(/')  any  plant  of  the  genus  Pedicular  is  *  esp.  /'. 
palustris  and  /'.  sylvatica\  (c)  Yellow  Rattle, 
Khinaiithus  Cri$tagalli\  \^d)  Delphinium  Sta- 
phisagria  (Britten  &  Holland). 

1866  Trcas.  Bot.t  *Lousebcrry-Tree,  Etifftwutta  eurvfagtts. 
1578  LVTL;  Doiiocns  I.  vi'ii.  14  Xanthiumt  *Louse  LUirre,  or 
the  lesser  Clote.  1879  J.  R.  RKYNOI.US  Syst.  Mcd.  V.  975 
*  Louse-disease.,  may  last  indefinitely  if  unchecked.  #1700 
B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  *  Lome-land t  Scotland.  1877 
MURRAY  List  Coll.  Econ.  Entomol.  14  Sarcoptitiaf  (Itch 
and  *  Louse  Mites).  1578  LYTE  Dodot-ns  in.  xxxix.  372 
This  herbe  is  called.. in  base  Almaigne  Lny$cruytt  and 
the  seede  made  into  powder  Lttysefiottrfer,  that  is  to  say, 
*Lousepowder.  1710  London* $  Medicinal  Informer  53  His 
Father's  "Louse-pricking  Trade,  i.  e.  Tayloring.  1756  TOL- 
DKRVY  Hist.  2  Orphans  I.  164  It  would  be  well  for  you, 
if  you'd  stay  at  home,  and  mind  your  louse-pricking,  c  1265 
/  roc.  Plants  in  Wr.-Wulcker  559/6  Psilliun,  "lusesed.  a.  1700 
B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  A  Scotch  * Louse-trapt  a  Comb. 
[See  Eng.  Dial  Diet.]  1578  LYTE  Dodotns  m.  xxvi.  351 
*Louswurt  ..  Fuchsius  counteth  for  a  kinde  of  blacke 
hellebor.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  \\.  ccccxxi.  913  Of  red 
Rattle,  or  Lousewoort  1756  I.  HILL  Brit.  Herbal  120 
Our  farmers  have  an  opinion  that  sheep  feeding  on  them 
[Coxcombs]  become  subject  to  vermin,  whence  the  English 
name  lousewort.  1901  Speaker  21  Sept.  692/2  Yellow 
louse- worts. 

Louse  (lauz),  v.  Also  5  lowsyu,  6  lowee, 
6-7  louze,  lowse.  [f.  LOUSE  sb.] 

1.  a.  trans.  To  clear  of  lice,  remove  lice  from 
(a  person,  oneself,  a  garment). 

c  1440  Pronip.  Pan'.  316/2  Lowsyn,  pcdiculo.  1514  BAK- 
CLAY  Cyt.  $•  Uplondyshm.  (Percy  Soc.)  ii  Efte  was^  she 
busy,  them  lowsynge  and  kemynge.  1596  Si'ENSEK  State 
Ircl.  Wks.  (Glol>e)  631/2  Howe  handsome  it  is  to  lye  and 
sleepe,  or  to  lowze  themselves  in  the  sunn-shine.  1596 
LODGE  Wits  Miseriedtycj)  112  Goe  wretche  as  thou  artand 
louse  thyselfe.  1663  PEI-VS  Diary  6  June,  To  York  House, 
where  the  Russia  Embassador  do  lie :  and  there  I  saw  his 
people  go  up  and  down  louseing  themselves.  17958.  HEAKNK 
yourn.  to  M  Ocean  325  He  frequently  set  five  ur  BU  of  his 


LOUSILY. 


strapping  wives  to  work  to  louse  their  hairy  deer-skin  shifts. 

b 


i8*s  E.  D.  CLAKKE  Trav.  Russia  (1839)  52/1  [They]  wer 
lousing  each  other ;  and  it  surprised  us  that  they  did  no 


iscontinue  their  work  . .  as  we  entered.  1824  Edin.  Rev. 
XL.  482  Prince  Potemkin.  .used  to  louse  himself  at  dinner. 

fig'  "50  NASHE  Saffron  \Valden  15,  I  haue  here  tooke 
the  paines  to  nil  and  louze  ouer  the  Doctours  booke. 

b.  intr.  for  refl. 

1570  in  LKVINS  Manlp.  225/2  [printed  fioitsc\.  1655  tr.  Com. 
Hist,  l-'rancion  27  That  little  Beggers  brat.. was  taken  not 
long  since  lowsing  under  a  hedge.  1673  K.  HKAD  Canting 
A  cad.  27  We  beg'd  together,  lay  together  and  louz'd 
together.  17*7  SOMERVILLE  Fable  xiv.  in.  119  A  tailor 
despicably  poor,  In  every  hole  for  shelter  crept,  On  the 
same  bulk.  Iwtch'd,  lous'd,  and  slept. 

2.  /////-.  To  be  infested  with  lice.   Obs.  rare~~l. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  MI.  ii.  29  The  Codpiece  that  will  house, 
l>efoie  the  head  has  any;  The  Head,  and  he  shall  Lowse, 

I  fence  Lou'singf  vbl.  sb.t  also  attrib.  Also 
Lou  ser,  one  who  louses. 

'575  K-  15.  Apins  fy  I'trginia  B  i,  Yea  but  what  am  I,. . 
A  Louse  or  a  louser,  a  Leeke  or  a  Larke.  a  1640  MASSINGER 
Very  Woman  in.  ii.  (1655)  Dost  thou  think  any  State  Would 
. .  trust  thee  with  a  secret  above  lousing  'i  1707  J .  STEVENS  tr. 
Qncvedos  Com.  \Vk$.  (1709)  226  He  went  into  the  lousing 
Kopni,  and  tuni'd  a  little  board  that  hung  at  the  Door,  on 
which  was  written,  One  is  lousing. 

Louse,  Sc.  and  north,  form  of  LOOSE. 

Lousenger,  Loush,  var.  ff.  LOSENGKK,  LUSH. 

Lousily  (lairzili),  adv.  [f.  LOUSY +  -LY2.]  In 
a  lousy  manner ;  filthily,  meanly,  scurvily. 

1611  L.  BARKY  Ram  Alley  v,  i.  H2b,  For  I  had  rather 
dye,  then  in  a  street  Hue  poore  and  lowsily. 

Lousiness  (lau'zines).  [f.  LOUSY  +  -NESS.] 
The  condition  of  being  lousy ;  Jig.  meanness,  vile- 
ness,  f  Also  as  a  mock-title. 

1530  in  PAi.s(.R.  241/1.  1547  BOORDE  Hrcv.  Health  §  373 
In  i^rtke  it  is  named  Plithtriasis.  In  Englyshe  it  is  named 
lousines.  1608  MIDDLKTON  Trick  to  Catck  Old  One  i.  iv, 
May  it  please  your  worshipful  lousiness.  1664  EVELYN 
Syh-a  x.xvii.  (16791  141  Trees  (especially  Kruit-ljearers)  are 
infested  with  the  Measels.  .to  this  commonly  succeeds  lousi 
ness.  1682  SHADWELL  Medal  89  Who  by  reviling  Patriots, 
think  to  be  From  louzii>ess  and  hunger  ever  free.  1822 
GOOD  Study  Aft'tt.  IV.  645  Species  I.  Malis  Pediculi.  Lousi 
ness.  1872  W.  ^\ITKF.N  Set.  fy  Pract.  Med.  (ed.  6)  I.  200 
Lousiness  is  a  morliid  state  in  which  lice  develop  themselves 
to  Mich  an  extent  that  a  pruriginous  eruption  is  produced. 

Lousious,  obs.  form  of  Luscious. 

Louso'logist.  humorous  noncc-iuti.  One  who 
has  a  scientific  knowledge  of  lice. 

1835  SVD.  SMITH  in  Lady  Holland  Mem.  (1855'!  11/367 
Mineralogists,  astronomers,  ornithologists,  and  lousologists. 

Louss(e,  Loust,  obs.  ff.  LOOSE,  LUST. 

Lousy  ikiirzi),  a.  Also  4-8  lowsy(e,  (4  lousi, 
5  lowse,  -i),  6-7  lous-,  lowsie.  -ye,  -zie,  -zy,  8 
iowsey.  [f.  LOUSE  s6.  +  -Y.] 

1.  l;ull  of  lice,  infested  by  lice. 

'377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  Ii.  v.  195  With  an  bode  on  his  hed 
a  lousi  hatte  aboue,  1486  Bk.  St.  Alhans  IJv,  A  mede- 
cyne  for  an  hawke  that  is  lowse.  1523  FITZHEKB.  Husb. 
§  117  There  be  horses  that  wyll  be  lowsy,  and  it  cometh 
of  pouertie,  colde  and  yll  kepynge.  a  1572  KNOX  Hist. 
Ref.  Wks.  1846  I.  74  Your  cord  and  lowsie  coit  and  sark. 
1652  CULPKPI-KK  ting.  Physic.  (1809)  134  Some  authors 
say,  the  eating  of  them  [figsj  makes  ]>eople  lousy.  1653 
WALTON  Compl.  Angler  130  If  I  catch  a  Trout  in  one 
Meadow,  he  shall  be  white  and  faint,  and  very  like  lo  be 
luwsie.  1677  JOHNSON  in  Ray's  Corr.  (1848)  127  The  sight 
of  one  of  these  [salmon]  makes  a  fisher  leap  for  joy,  espe 
cially  if  his  gills  be  lousy.  1697  Phil.  Trans,  XIX.  394, 
I  call  him  the  Lousie  Beetle,  |>ecause  when  taken,  he  is 
generally  found  to  be  infested  with  small  Vermin,  like  Lice. 
1707  MORTIMER  Hush.  253  The  Sweet-bryar  and  Gooseberry 
that  are  only  lousie  in  dry  times  or  in  very  hot  and  dry  places. 
1710  ADDISON  Taller  No.  225  P  i  A  very  ordinary  Micro 
scope  shows  us,  that  a  Louse  is  itself  a  very  lousy  Creature. 
1890  C.  PATMORE  Let.  23  May  in  B.  Champneys  Aleut. 
(1900)  II.  i  ^6  These  are  Iwth  large  fish,  but  they  are  habitu 
ally  what  the  fishermen  call  '  unclean  '  and  '  lousy ' ;  so  they 
don't  try  to  catch  them.  1901  R.  KIPLING  Kim  \.  26,  I  do 
not  give  to  a  lousy  Tibetan. 

t  b.  Characterized  by  the  presence  of  lice.  Lousy 
disease t  «///  =  PHTHIHIASIS.  Obs. 

1519  HORMAN  Vulg.  iii.  34  Antiochus,  Sylla,  and  Herodde 
dyed  in  the  lowsy  euyll.  1538  KLYOT  Diet.,  Phcrecydes^. . 
which  dyed  of  the  lousy  sickenessc.  1579-80  NORTH 
Plutarch^  Xylla  (1595)  520  Acastus  the  sonne  of  Pelias  died 
of  the  lowsie  euill.  1774  GOLUSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VII.  274 
The  PihiriasisO/c},  or  lousy  disease,  though  very  little  known 
at  present,  was  frequent  enough  among  the  ancients.  1830 
LINDLEV  Nat.  Syst.  Hot,  138  The  lousy  diseases  lo  which 
people  are  very  subject  in  those  countries. 

c.  Lousy  grass,  f;«)  Stinking  IIellebore,//t'//£- 
borus  fat ithes ;    (/>)  Spcrgula   arvemis    (1875    ^n 
Jiritteii  &  Holland). 

1597  GEKAiinic  Herbal  \\.  ccclxi.  827  The  thmle  and  fourth 
[kinds  of  Black  Hellebore]  are  named  in  the  Germane  toong 
f.tnv$zkrantt  tliat  is  Pednncularis^  or  Lowsie  grasse.  1611 
COTGR.  s.v.  Ellebore. 

2.  jig.    Dirty,  filthy,  obscene.     Also  as  a  general 
term  of  abuse:    Mean,   scurvy,   sorry,  vile,  con 
temptible.    Now  rare. 

i  1386   CHAIXKR  Friars    T.    169    A  lowsy  logclour   kan    ( 
deceyue  thee.    1533  MOHK  Confut.  Tindalc  Wks.  (1557)463/2    j 
He  loueth  her  with  suchc  a  lewde  lowsye  loue,  as  the  lewdc 
lousy  louer  in  lechery  loucth  himself.    1568  C.KAHON  Chron. 
H.6i3  His  base  birth  and  lmv>y  lynage.   1596  NASHE  >SV|/frV}lt 
Walden  34  It  i>  no  vpright  conclusion  to  say  whatsoever  is 
lung  laboured,  is  lowsie  and  not  worth  a  straw.    1663  DRVDKN 
Wild.  Gallant  i.  i,  And  to  discredit  me  before  Strangers; 
for  a  lousie,  paltry  sum  of  Mony?     1708  Brit.  Apollo  No. 
38.   2/1    Wicked    Khimes  ..  sung   to   Iowsey  Tunes.      1768 
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STERNE  Sent.  Jount.  (1775)  I.  65  (Remise  Door)  You  can 
never  after  . .  be  anything  in  it  [the  church],  said  Pride,  but 
u  lousy  prebendary.  1786  Trials,  etc.  J.  Sketpcrd,  I  might 
pick  up  the  lousy  guinea  myself  and  be  damned  !  1893 
STKVMNSON  Catriona  65  The  lousiest,  lowest,  story  to  hand 
clown  to  your  namesakes  in  the  future. 

Lout  (luut),  sbl-  Also  6  loute,  loughte,  6-7 
lowt(e.  [perh.  of  dialectal  origin,  connected  with 
LOUT  z*.i  (cf.  OX.  liit-r  stooping)  or  Lour  v.-] 

1.  An  awkward  ill-mannered  fellow  ;  a  bumpkin, 
clown. 

a  1548  HALL  C/iron.,  Hen.  VI  noCallyng  them,  cowarde-s, 
dastardes,  and  loutes.  1565  GOLDING  Ovid's  Met.  (1567) 
Pref.  Aiijb,  The  wyse,  the  foole :  the  countrie  cloyne : 
the  lerned  and  the  lout.  1591  SHAKS.  Tivo  Gent.  iv.  iv.  71 
Tis  no  trusting  to  yond  foolish  Lowt.  1636  T.  RANDALL 
in  Ann.  Dnbrensia  (1877)  18  111  thrive  the  Lowt,  that 
did  their  mirth  gaine-say.  1660  R.  COKK  Justice  I'ind., 
Arts  <y  Sci.  20  Will  any  man  say,  a  great  Lout  new  whipt, 
is  probably  like  to  make  a  good  Schollar.  c  1720  PRIOR  Old 
Gentry  4  His  son,  and  his  son's  son.  Were  all  but  ploughmen, 
clowns  and  louts.  1821  CLARE  Vill.  Minstr.  I.  19  A  more 
uncouthly  lout  was  hardly  seen.  187^1  CAKI.VLE  in  Mrs.  C.'s 
Lett.  I.  317  Her  particularly  stupid  huge  lout  of  a  son. 
1901  Lottgm.  Mag.  Apr.  546  That  lout  has  actually  dared 
to  make  love  to  me. 

f2.  In  occasional  use :  A  servant.   Obs. 

1567  DKANT  Horace's  £/>.  i.  N.  E  j,  Collected  coyne  is  Lord 
or  lowte  to  eche  possessinge  man.  1626  SPI-ILMAN  Gloss,  s.  v. 
Lcitdes,  Anglis  veteribus  loute,  pro  seruiente  et  subdito. 

3.  Rugby  School  slang.  A  common  fellow, '  cad '. 

1857  HUGHES  Tom  Broivn  i.  v,  We  never  wear  caps  here. 
Only  the  louts  wear  caps.  Ibid.  \.  viii,  They  would  roar 
out  instances  of  his . .  shirking  some  encounter  with  a  lout  of 
half  his  own  size. 

Lout  (luut),j£.2  dial.  [Cf.  CLOUT  j^.l]  A  blow. 

c  1650  Turks  <y  Cffivin  142  in  Furnivall  Percy  Folio  I.  95 
Thou  shalt  see  a  tenisse  ball  that  neuer  knight  in  Arthurs 
hall  is  able  to  giue  it  a  lout.  1877  N.  /K  Line.  Gloss,  s.  v., 
I  fetch'd  him  a  lout  upo'  lh'  side  o'  th'  head. 

t  Lout,  sb$  Obs.  [f.  Lours/.1]  An  inclination, 
bend. 

1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  \.  44  ThaJr  the 
land  bowing  the  selfe  be  litle  and  lit  It,  with  a  certane  laich 
lout  and  bend  with  her  bosum. 

tLout,  sb±  Obs.  rare- ^.  [f.  LOOTW.*]  A 
I  Allowing  noise. 

'in  1500  Chester  PL  vii.  172  Vender  lad.. The-  lowt  \v.r. 
lowde  (?- Luut1)]  of  this  home  he  shall  Ireare. 

Lout  (Iciut),  v.1  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  louted. 
Novi arch.) poet, onA dial.  Forms:  iliitan, gluten, 
(lutieu),  Ontt.  lutenn,  4  lute  (lote,  lou^te, 
lutte),  5-7  loute,  lowte,  (5  loutte,  lowth,lowtt), 
6  lewt(e,  6,  9  Sc.  loot,  4-  lout.  pa.  t.  a.  strong 
i  le"at,  //.  luton,  3-4  leat,  pi.  luten.  0.  weak 
3  lotte,  ?lute,  lowtede,  3-5  lut(te,  luted, 
4-6  lowted,  4-  louted.  [Orig.  a  str.  vb.,  OK. 
/ittan,  pa.  t.  tint.  pi.  httoii^  pa.  pple.  lolt-n,  cor 
responding  to  ON.  li'tld)  pa.  t.  Iput,  pi.  /«/«}  pa. 
pple.  lotenn  (Sw.  luta^  Da.  //&fr),  f.  Teut.  root 
*leitt-  :  laut- :  lut-\— pre-Teut.  *leud- :  lmui-\  liid-. 

The  primary  sense  of  the  root  is  prob.  that  represented  in 
this  vb. ;  it  also  appears  in  the  senses  '  to  lurk  '  (?>ee  Lori.  r>., 
LouTT'.2,  and  cf.  the  cognates  there  mentioned),  '  to  deceive  ' 
(as  in  Goth,  liut-s  hypocrite,  littdn  to  deceive,  Oli.  /^/deceit, 
lytcgian  to  defraud)  and  'to  be  small  '{see  LITTLE  «.).  Out 
side  Teul.,  probable  cognates  are  Lith.  lindcti  to  mourn, 
litidnas  sad,  cast  down,  OSL  luditi  to  deceive,  Indii  foolish.] 

1.  iiitr.  To  bend,  bow,  make  obeisance;  also,  to 
stoop.  Occas.  refl. ;  also  with  down. 

c8*5  Vesp.  Psalter  xciv.  6  Cuma?  weoiSien  we  and  ford 
luten  we  biforan  cod.  ciaoo  OK.MIN  11392  pe  birrb  biforr 
hin  Laferrd  (lotld  Cneolenn  meoclike  &  lutenn.  (  1300 
LAV.  1880  Ofte  hes  luten  a-dun.  a.  1300  Cursor  A/.  5156 
Hailsand  for  wit  him  |jai  lute.  Ibid.  11614  pai  (>ani  hi  ted 
vnder  him.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  798  Lo^e  he  loute/. 
hem  to  Loth  to  be  grounde.  1375  HARBOUR  lirucc  v,  253 
Thar-with-all  he  fcwtit,  and  his  leyf  has  tane.  1398 
TREVISA  Earth.  DC  P.  R.  v.  xii.  (Tullem.  M.S.)  Foure  fotid 
bestis,  (»at  hauen  hvdcs  loutynge  doun  to  be  erj>cwarde. 
,1440  Ccs'a  Rout,  xxxvi.  144  (Add.  MS.)  The  Steward  .. 
lowted  downe,  and  thanked  the  Emixnour  of  his  grete 
mercy,  c  1450  Merlin  98  The  archebisshop  lowted  to  the 
swerde,and  sawgh  letteresof  goldein  the  stiel.  1513  DOUGLAS 
.'Etuis  x.  ix.  84  The  Troiane  prynce  down  lowiis  hym  abone, 
1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  \.  i.  30  He  faire  the  knight  saluted, 
louting  low.  1658  CM.VKLAND  Ktistick  Rampant  Wks. 
(1678)  403«The  limber  Knights  . .  who  ..  can  kiss  the  Hand 
and  lowt  with  more  Grace,  a  1755  G.  WEST  A/ntsi'  Trav. 
limit.  Spenser)  xli.  in  I>odslcy  CW/.  Poems  (1755)  II.  98 
Tho'  to  that  old  mage  they  louted  down.  18*6  J.  WILSON 
Voct.  Ambr.  Wks.  1855  I.  147  Dinna  loot  wi  that  lang 
Iwick  o  yours.  1891  CON  AN  DOYLK  ll'hitc  Company  iii,  I 
uncoveretl  and  louted  as  1  passed. 

b.  Const,  dative  or  till^  to,  unto :  To  bow  or 
make  obeisance  to,  reverence.  *f-  Also  trans. 

971  Rlickl.  /font.  223  Sanctus  Martinus.  .leat  for5  to  Saem 
men  5e  hine  sltan  myntc.  c  xaoo  <  )RMIN  8961  And  till  heiiini 
bajre  lie  lutte  &  bach.  a.  1225  St.  Klarlicr.  12  Heo  leat  lalie 
lo  hire  leoue  laucrtl.  1340  Aycnb.  239  per  com  on  of  j>e 
princes,  and  leat  to  him.  f  1375  Si.  Leg.  Saints  kXXuL 
(George)  343  pat  scho  suld  gotl  lofe  it  lowte.  4:1380  WYCLIK 
Wks.  (1880)  306  >if  a  frere  be  a  niastir  . .  he  shal  be  loutid  it 
worshipid.  ''1485  Digby  Alyst.  (1882)  in.  926  Why  lowtt  ^e 


LOUTISH. 


they  observe.   1813  SCOTT  Rokehy  iv.  viii,  To  Rokeby,  next, 
he  louted  low,  Then  stood  erect. 

c.  fig.  To  bow,  stoop,  submit  (to). 
i  1330  R.  UKUNXE  Chron.  (1810)  282  pe  ildes  aboule  allc 


!  salle  loute  vnto  bat  lond.  c  1350  Will.  Palenie  2900  He 
ga[r]te  \K  grettest  to  hire  prison  Iou5te.  c  1500  Elegy  on 
Henry  45  in  Percys  Reliq.,  To  whome  grete  astates  obeydc 
and  lowttede.  1568  C.  WATSON  Polyb.  100  The  Carthagi- 
nenses  perceiving  how  they  were  not  able  at  that  present  to 
cope  with  the  Romans,  louted  for  the  time.  1801  MACNLIU, 
AWHI  (1844)  118  '  He  ne'er  can  lout  ',  I  musing  said,  'To  ply 
the  (leeching  fawning  trade'.  1819  KEATS  Otlio  Ml.  i.  17 
Was  't  (o  this  end  I  louted  and  became  The  menial  of  MarsV 

2.  trans.  To  bow  (the  head)  ;  to  let  (the  counte 
nance)  fall.  rare. 

1297  R.  GLOL-C.  (Rolls)  2479  Hengist  vaire  him  fxmkede 
&  is  heued  lotte  [v.r.  lowtede]  adoun.  a  1300  Cursor  .If. 
16350  lesus  thoght  ful  mikel  scam,  and  luted  dun  his  cher. 

-  Lout  (lout),  z/.2  Obs.  Forms:  i  liitian,  3 
lutien,  4  lute(n,  5  loute,  lowt.  [OE.  httian 
weak  vb.=OHG.  Ifyeit  ;MHG.  M&n)  f.  Teut. 
root  *leut-  :  taut-  :  lut-  (see  LOUT  z'.1)  ;  cf.  OHG. 
fosffa  (:-*OTeut.  stem  *fat~s&&-)  to  lurk,  LUSK.] 
intr.  To  lurk,  lie  hid,  skulk,  sneak.  Used  both 
in  material  and  immaterial  sense. 

t8»5  Vcsp.  Hymns  xiii.  26  Du  wunda  luliendra  god  set- 
stondes  lece.  c  1000  /ELFRIC  Josh.  ii.  16  Fara3  cow  nu  .  .  to 
muntum  andlutiaS  \xcr  bry  da&as.  <  1205  LAV.  21509  Duden 
heom  alle  clane  into  ban  scipen  grunde  ^t  hxhte  heom  bert 
lutie  [c  1x75  lotie]  wel.  c  1*30  Halt  Meid.  43  Ha  [sc.  prude] 
lute'5  tye  neorte.  a  1250  ftivl  $  Night.  373  pc  bare  lutel>  al 
day,  Ac  nobeles  i-^eo  he  may,  {tfTetCJ  t  1150  Long  Life 
29  in  O.  E.  Misc.  156  Ac  deb  luteb  in  his  scho.  1390  GOWEI: 
Conf.  I.  107  For  love  is  of  himself  so  derne,  It  iuteth  in  a 
marines  herte.  c  1470  HARDING  Chron.  cxx.  ix,  Thus  seinetli 
well  in  armes  a  knight  to  dye,  And  not  in  bed  to  lye,  loure, 
and  loute,  Tyll  death  hym  kyll  with  paynes  cruelly.  1483 
CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  378/2  Valeryan  ..  fonde  this  holy  man 
urbane  lowtyng  emonge  the  bury  ell  vs. 

b.  simply.  To  lie. 

c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  579  pey  [fish]  must  be 
tekyn  of  as  bey  in  be  dische  lowt. 

Lout,  t>.3    Also  6-7  lowt(e.    [?f.  LOUT  sbl] 

1.  trans.  To  treat  with  contumely,  mock.    (Cf. 
FLOUT  v.}    Also,  to  lout  (a  person)  out  of  (some 
thing).  Obs. 

f  1530  RKDKOKD  Play  Witty  Sci.  (1848)  41  So  mokle,  bo 
lowted,  so  made  a  sol!  a  1553  ULIALL  Royster  D.  in.  iii. 
(Arb.)  44  He  is  louted  ami  laughed  to  skorne,  For  the  veriest 
dolte  that  euer  was  borne.  1581  J.  BKLI,  11  addon*  s  Ausiv. 
Osor.  258  b,  Here  is  no  want  of  any  thing  nowe,  but  of  sonic 
gyering  Gnato,  which  may  lowt  this  Thraso  out  of  hy> 
paynted  coat.  '59*  SIIAKS.  i  Hen.  /"/,  i\'.  iii.  13,  I  am 
lowted  by  a  Traitor  Villaine,  And  cannot  helpe  bhe  noble 
Cheualier.  1591  HAKINCTON  Orl.  Fur.  xii.  xxii,  She  will 
finde  some  sleight  and  pretie  shift,  With  her  accustom'd 
coynes  him  to  lout,  r  1650  Kgcr  $•  Critic  672  in  Furnivall 
Percy  Folio  I.  375  Eger  ..  lay  and  heard  her  lowlc  him  like 
a  knave. 

2.  intr.  To  act  as  a  lout  ;  to  loli  about. 

1807  W.  IKVINU  Salinag.  No.  3  (1811)  I.  59  Those  sprigs  of 
the  ton  .  .Who  lounge,  and  who  lout,  and  wl»o  IxxJjy  about, 
No  knowledge  within,  and  no  manners  without. 

tLout,^.4  Obs.  Also  6  lowte.  [?Kchoic:  cf. 
ROWT,  Low  vbs.~\  intr.  To  low  or  bellow. 

1530  PALSGR.  615/2,  I  lowte  as  a  kowe  or  bull  clothe.  11700 
B.  L.  Diet.  Cant.  Orrc,  To  Lontt  to  Ix>w  like  a  Cow,  or 
Bellow  like  a  Hull.  1847  in  HAI.LIWELL. 

t  IiOU'tardly,  a.  Obs.  rare*1,  [f.  LOUT  st>.* 
+  -AKD  +  -LY  l.J  ?  Lubberly. 

1658  tr.  Bergerons  Satyr.  Char.  xiii.  53  That  loutardly 
shepheard. 

i  ItOU'ter.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  LOUT  v.1  +  -EB  '.] 
One  who  bows  (to  a  person)  ;  a  worshipper. 

ft  1340  HAM  POLE  Psalter  xxi.  29  Whare  verray  louters 
loutes  (>e  fadere.  Ibid,  cxxxi.  7  Verray  I  outers  of  God. 

Loutheris-  lochtris^  obs.  pi.  of  LA  CUTER  Sc. 

c  1375  Sc.  Troy-bk.  (Horstm.)  n.  2989  Ixmlheris  frome  hit, 
hed  cane  ryf.  'S3S  STKWART  Cron.  Scot.  2990  I^outherLs  of 
his  faire  Callow  haire. 

T.QTi-Httg,  vbl.  sit.  O/>S.G\C.  arch.  [f.  LoUTf.1  + 
-ixu1,]  The  action  of  LOUT  v.  l;  bowing,  cringing. 

1340  HAMPOLK  Pr.  Consc.  7847  pare  es  lowtyng  and  rever 
ence.  c  1410  Love  /iot/tK't'nt.  Mirr.  Sacr.  Cfaitft  Body 
(Gibbs  MS.)  If.  124  ^>e  kyng  with  loutynge  of  hys  heued  .. 
dyde  reuerence.  1549  COVKRDALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  F.ph. 
PVol.,  Promotion  obtained  by  .  .  hipocritical  Ipwting.  1683 
i  CiiALKHiLt.  Thealnta  «V  Cl.  81  Their  low  lootings  lift  them 
a  step  higher.  1819  KEATS  Let.  to  J.  Taylor  23  Aug.,  Is 
this  worth  touting  or  playing  the  hypocrite  for? 

Lorrtiug,  ///.  a.1  [f.  LOUT  v  -1  +  -ING  a.]  Bow 

ing  down,  deferential. 

1602  ?nd  Pt.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  m.  iv.  1389  lustly  to 
-  esteeme  my  verses  lowting  pitch.  1603  FLORIO  Montaigne 
\  i.  xlii.  (1632)  141  If  he  [a  king]  chance  to  lie  jealous  or 

capricious,  will  our  lowting-curtzies  ..  bring   him   in   lunc 
;    againcy     1886  STEVKNSON  Kidnapped  xv.  (1886)  138  Our 

lowland  beggars  ..  had  a  touting,  flattering  way  with  them. 

t  tou'ting,  ///.  #.2  Obs.  [fT  LOUT  v*  + 
,  -ING  -.]  That  louts  or  skulks.  In  cjuol.  ahsol, 

a  1335  Names  of  Hare  in  Rcl.  Ant.  I.  13^  He  shal  saien 
on  oreisoun  In  the  worshipe  of  the  hare  .  .  The  louling,  the 
westlokere. 

Louting  (Uiu-tirj),  ///.  a.:*  [f.  LOUT  sb.l  + 
-ING  -.1  Acting  like  a  lout,  loafing. 

1836  W.  IRVING  Astoria  I.  n  A  lout  ing  train  of  Indians, 
hanging  about  the  establishment,  eating  and  drinking  at  his 
expense.  1864  PALGRAVK  Norm.  $  Eng.  IV.  28  Ejecting 
the  lazy,  lout  ing,  secular  canons. 

Loutish  (lau-tij"),  a.  [f.  LOUT  s/>.l  +  -ISH.] 
Characteristic  of  a  lout,  clumsy,  clownish,  lubberly. 

«  1553  UDALL  Royster  D.  in.  i.  (Arb.)  39  Hat  her  than  with 

such  a  loutishe  dolte   lo  marie.      1590   NASHE  Pasfuift 

Apol.  i.  Db,  What  a  lu/ie,  lowtibh  kind  of  argument  is  this. 

,    1616  R.  C.  Times'  ll'/iisilc  v.  1755  Heloltca  ..  which  wer 


LOUTLIKE. 

their  slaves,  A  sort  of  loutish  abject -minded  knaves.  1821 
SCOTT  AV«i7ry.  xiiif  His  loutish  savagc-looking  demeanour. 
1900  F.  T.  tiui.t.EN  With  C/irist  at  Sea  iii.  57  The  big 
loutish  boy  who  was  my  colleague. 

Hence  LoirtislUy  <i-.f.'.,  Loxi'tishness. 

rtiSS3  UDALL  Koyster  2).  in.  v.  (Arb.)  55  He  disgraced 
hym  strife,  his  loutishnesse  is  suche.  1580  HOLI.YUAMJ  Treas. 
J'"r.  Twifft  Lonrdtunent,  loutishlye.  1871  Miss  MULOCH 
Fair  France  158  The.  .small, wiry,  active  frame  was  merged 
into  a  larger-limbed,  honest  loutishness.  i888Mss.  H.  WAKI» 
A'.  Elsitio'c  489  The  Arabs  outside  made  loutishly  flattering 
remarks. 

t  laOU'tlike,  «-  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  LOUT  s&.l  -t 
-LIKK.]  prec. 

1567  ( ioi.niNG  Ovitfs  Met.  xiv.  (1593). 335  The  shepherd  . . 
ivitn  hU  lowtlike  leapes  Did  counterfet  their  minion  dance. 

]Qo'aver  (l»'voj).  Forms:  4  luver,  4  7  lover, 
(5  lewer,  lovyre,  lowere,  luvere,  5-6  lovery, 
-ie,6lofer,lour,  lovour),6-9loover,  (7  loovar. 
loure,  lower),  y  lufFer,  dial,  luvver,  79  louvre, 
7-  louver,  [a.  OK.  lave?)  lovier,  perh.  an  alteration 
(with  euphonic  v  as  \\\  pouvoir  Powfih)  of  */<vr:— 
med.L.  *lodarium  cogn.  w.  the  synonymous  med.L. 
folium  (tjuot.  c  1425).  The  ultimate  etymology  is 
obscure;  some  have  compared  the  mod.  lecl. 
h!6Q  pi.,  hearth,  chimney-place.  The  form  lottrre 
arises  from  confusion  with  F.  Louvre  (see  next).] 

1.  A  domed  turret-like  erection  on  the  roof  of 
the  hall  or  other  apartment  in  a  mediaeval  building 
with  lateral  openings  for  the  passage  of  smoke  or 
the  admission  of  light.  (Cf.  LANTERN  4.) 

1367-8  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  386  In  sclatario 
opcranli  super  aulam..pro  luuers  de  novo  factis.  1393 
LAXGL.  /*,  PI.  C.  xxi.  288  Cheke  we  and  clieyne  we  and 
eche  chyne  stoppe,  pat  no  light  Jeope  yn  at  louer  ne  at 
loupe.  £1495  ^Vftln  \Vr.-Wiilcker667  '32  Hoc  lodiitm,  lowere. 
c  1470  HENRYSON  A  for.  Fab.  in.  (Cock  '$  7'V>.r)  xx\ii,  The 
cok  ouer  the  feildis  tuke  his  flicht,  And  in  at  the  wedowis 
lewer  couth  he  -  lycht.  1496  Dives  $  J*ait/>.  (W.  de  W.)  i. 
xliv.  85/2  Whan  smoke  medled  with  fyre  cometh  out  of  an 
house,  .by  the  louerys,  men.'twyllsaye  that  that  house  shall 
go  on  fyre.  1544-5  i"  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (i886j  II. 
219  To  a  carpenter  for  makynge  •>•*>  lover  in  y°  hall  vij*. 
1575  T.  CARTWRIGIIT  2nd  Rcplie  agst.  Whitgift  621  To 
proue  a  bishop  ouer  the  ministers  off  a  diocese,  .is  to  set 
the  fondacion  vpon  the  louer.  1596  SPKNSKK  /''.  Q.  vi. 
x.  42  Ne  lightned  was  with  Window,  nor  with  louer.  1599 
HALL  Sat.  v.  i.  119  Whose  shrill  saints-bell  bangs  on  his 
(ouerie.  1599  MARSTON..SVA  I'illanie  n.  v.  197  He  . .  Hath 
drawn  false  lights  from  pitch-black  lotteries.  1601  MUNUAV 
Death  Karl  Hitntington  L  3,  For  all  the  issue  both  of  vent 
and  light,  Came  from  a  loouer  at  the  towers  toppe.  1650 
W.  BROUGH  Sacr.  Princ.  (1659)  173  Fly  to  the  windows  of 
glory,  mount  to  those  louvers  on  high.  1756  C.  LCCAS  Ess. 
ll'aters  III.  50  Every  bath  [has]  a  louvre  or  opening  at  top, 
to  give  a  current  to  the  air.  1849  FREEMAN  Archit.  251 
note,  A  cloister  runs  round  the  'lowest;'stage,  crowned  with 
a  sort  of  square  louvre.  1865  KISGSI.KY  fferav,  iv,  The 
smoke  went  out  through  a  louver  in  the  roof. 

1 2.  A  similar  erection  serving  as  a  dovecote.  Obs. 

?  1583  MS.  Bursary  Ace.  St.  John's  Coll.  O.von.,  Lofer. 
1585  I, UPTON  Thotis.  No  fable  T/t.  (1675)  150  Hang  a  great 
ylass  in  the  top  of  the  Lovour.  1605  SYLVESTER  Dit  Bartas 
u.  iii.  i.  Vocation  872  Pigeons "'.', Stooping  at  this  and  that, 
that  to  their  Louver.. they  hardly  can  recover,  a  1661 
FULLER  Worthies,  Northamptonsh.  it.  (1662)  279  Pigeons., 
famished  for  want  of  food,  as  unable  to  tly.  .out  at  the  Lover. 

3.  A  hole  in  a  roof  for  the  passage  Of  smoke ;  a 
chimney.     Obs.  exc.  dial,  (see  E.  D.  D.). 

1375-6  Abingdon  Abb.  Ace.  (1892)  30  In  fact  lira  j  louer 
pro  cotagio  juxta,  vijrf.  1519  HOKMAN  1'itlg.  140  Moche  of 
the  showre  felle  into  the  louer  [L.  intflwvittm\\  but  moche 
more  into  the  barton. 

trans/.  1609  HEVWOOD  Brit.  Troy  vn.  xii.  143  There  is 
a  steepe  decliuy  way  lookes  downe,  Which  to  th'  Infernall 
Kingdome  Orpheus  guides,  Whose  loouer,  vapors  breathes. 

4.  Chiefly//.  An  arrangement  of  sloping  boards, 
laths  or  slips  of  glass  overlapping  each  other,  so  as 
to  admit  air,  but  exclude  rain.     Originally,  such 
a  contrivance  as  used  to  close  the  apertures  of  a 
'  louver'  (sense  i).     Cf.  louver-board  in  5. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  il^.  Ind.  (Arb.)  376  The  roofe  of 
thynne  boordes  open  in  sundry  places  lyke  vnto  louers  to 
lette  in  the  ayer.  1854  RONALDS  &  RICHAJIDSON  Chem. 
Technol.  (ed.  2)  I.  300  The".,  louyres^lr  shutters  in  the  top 
are  then  opened,  when  the  moist  air  is  discharged,  and  a 
fresh  supply  admitted.  1858  SEMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Luffer, 
a  frame  of  laths  to  admit  air  or  light ;  the  wooden  window 
in  a  church  steeple.  1869  E.  A.  PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3) 
131  Glass  louvres,  which  can  be  more  or  less  closed.  1872 
ELLACOMQE  Bells  ofCh.  iv.  in  Ch.  Bells  Devon  etc.  249  The 
louvres  of  the  windows  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  let 
out  the  sound  of  the  bells.  1884  WALMISLEY  Iron  Roofs  14 
Hoth  roofs  are  crowned  with  lanterns  fitted  with  side  louvres 
for  ventilation. 

tb.  transf. 

1542  UDALL  Erasui.  Apoph.  -214  b,  He  putte  abrode  the 
louvres  of  the  tente  [L.  tcntorii  vela]  with  a  ruttocke  that 
ho  had  in  his  hande. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.)  as  louver-hole,  -light,  slate, 
-tower  \  /(?«^r-?w/^rfadj.;flouver-bands  =  louver- 
strings  ;  louver"  Inffer}  boards  (see  4) ;  so  louver- 
boarding',  t  louver-strings,  strings  to  open   or 
close  the  louvers   (see  4^  ;   louver-ways,  -wise 
adv.  (see  quot.). 

1469-70  in  Fabric^  Rolls  York  Minster  (Surtees  1859) 
73  Uiversis  cordulis  emptis  pro  les  *loverbandes,  i2a. 
1448-9  Abingdon  Abb.  Ace.  (1892)  124  In  ij  *louerboordes 
emptis  pro  tenemento  Henrici  Baret.  1856  F.  E.  FACET 
Omtet  Owlst.  Q  Even  the  luffer-boards  protected  by  netting. 
1895  Editi.  Rev.  Apr.  355  Fitted  with  '  Juffer-boards'  that 
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could  be  opened  and  shut  like  Venetian  blinds.  1851  Ord.  $ 
Rcgnt.  R.  Engineers  xix.  101  The  Storekeeper,  .will  deter 
mine,  .the  nature  of  the  Guard,  whether  of  Wire  or  Mxnivre 
Hoarding.  1622  MABBE  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  d'Alf.  \.  16 
If  the  Doue-house  hold  vp,  ..we  shall  lacke  no  Pigeons,  as 
long  as  there  is  a  ^Loner-hole  for  the  poore  fooles  to  get  in 
at,  1659  SHIRLKY  Honor ia  fy  Mammon  in.  iv.  48  liid  him 
..cap  the  Chimney,  least  my  Lady  fly  Out  at  ilie  Lover- 
hole.  1618  FIF.LD  Amends  for  Ladies  r,  (1639)  U  4,  If  your 
Lady-ship  be  talking  in  the  same  roome  with  any  Gentle 
man,  I  can  read  on  a  booke,  ..looke  up  at  the  *loover  light, 
heare  and  be  deafe.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  HI.  400/1 
A  cornered  tower  or  chamber,  between  2  square  turrets, 
all  *!oover  roofed.  1842  Ecclesiologi&t  I.  10  Four-centered 
belfry  windows  . .  filled  up  to  the  top  with  l  louvre  slates. 
1356-7  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  558  Et  in  ij  fadom  de 

louerstnnges  empt.  pro  novo  Solario.  1833  Penny  Cycl. 
XIV.  u6/2Handsome*Louvreto\ver.  c  \%<pRudim.  Navig. 
(Weale)  i^o*Lom't'r-7t>ise  ov* louver-ways.  To  place  battens 
on  boards  at  a  certain  angle,  so  as  to  admit  air  but  not  wet. 

Hence  Louverecl  ///.  a.  a.  Arranged  like  lou 
vers,  b.  Provided  with  a  louver  or  louvers. 

1846  YOUNG  Naitt,  Ditt.,  Loovered-boards  or  Loovercd- 
battens,  boards  or  battens  framed  like  Venetian  blinds,  used 
for  admitting  air  into  a  vessel's  ports.  ci&goRitdiw.  A'«r'/>. 
(Weale)  130  The  louvered  or  battened  parts  of  ships'  wells  are 
fixed  in  this  manner.  1881  Daily  New  12  Dec.  2/2  Glass 
roofing,  .surmounted  by . .' louvred  openings',  which  secure 
ventilation  while  they  serve  to  keep  out  the  hot  glare  of  a 
summer's  day.  1891  T.  HARDY  7 Vw(  1900)80/1  The  louvred 

II  Louvre  (l?^vr).  Obs.  [Fr. ;  named  after  the 
Louvre,  the  palace  of  the  French  kings  at  Paris.] 
Some  kind  of  dance. 


. . 

Louvre :  see  LOUVER. 

Lovalnlity,  loveability  (lyvahi-liti).    [f. 

LOVAULE  rt.1  +  -ITY.]      Lovablt-ness. 

1834  New  ftlontfily  ft  fag.  XLL  310  He  is  <|iiite  passe  as 
to  loveability.  1886  G.  ALLKN  Mutinies  Stutf  xviii,  It  is 
a  tribute  to  your  personal  lovability. 

Lovable,  loveable  (l^vub'l),  a.1  Forms: 
4-5  lufabyU(e,  5  luffable,  luffeabille,  ;; ,  9  love- 
able,  9  lovable,  [f.  LOVE  v.\  +  -ABLE.]  Descry 
ing  of  being  loved  ;  amiable  ;  attractive,  pleasing. 

-1340  HAMPOLE  /V<w  Tr.  (1866)  2  Ihesu,  desederabill  es 
thi  name,  lufabyll  and  comfortabyll.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy 
3097  Ne  no  lede  to  hir  lykyng  halfe  so  luff-able.  1483  Catli. 
Atigl.  222/2  Lufabylle  (J/.V.  A.  Luffeabille);  amahilis. 
1570  LKVINS  Miiaip.  3/2  Loueable,  amabiiis.  1611  COTGR., 
.-/////rt(''/tr,..loueable.  1814  MAR.  EDCKWORTH  Patronage  v, 
'  She  is.  .very  loveable— that  is  the  exact  word  ".  '  I  fear  it 
is  not  English',  said  Miss  Hauton.  1823  SCOTT  Fam. 
Lett.  (1894)  II.  xi.v.  171  Tev:otdale  is  a  very  loveable 
district.  1870  H.  SMART  Race  for  Wife  \\,  He  had  married. . 
a  sweet,  lovable  girl.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  viii.  §  10. 
585  The  wide  sympathy  with  all  that  is  human  which  is  so 
loveable  in  Chaucer  and  Shakspere.  1898  L.  STEPHEN  Stud. 
Uwgrt  II.  i.  i  The  man.  .who  could  display  such  reverent 
and  loyal  affection  was  certainly  lovable. 
fD.  Friendly.  Obs.  rare~l. 

1691  LUTTKELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  II.  280  That  the  loveable 
cantons  shal  be  guarantees  of  the  treaty. 

t  Lovable,  a?  Obs.     Forms  :   4,  6  lovabil  1, 

5  lovabile,  6  -byll,  4-7  lovable,  5  6  loveable. 

[f.  LOVE    V*  +   -ABLE. 

Not  distinguishable  with  certainty  from  the  adopted  form 
of  the  synonymous  but  unconnected  F.  louablc  Low  ABLE. 
The  examples  with  u  or  v  are  all  placed  here,  though  it 
is  possible  that  in  some  of  them  the  letter  is  a  vowel.] 

Praiseworthy,  laudable. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  PsattcrC&m.  505  Wha  is  thi  like,  .aghful 
and  louabil  and  doand  wondirs.  1388  WYCLIF  Bible  IV. 
439  (Ep.  Laodiceans)  And  whiche  been  hool,  and  sooth, 
and  chast,  and  rightwijs,  and  louable,  do  ^e.  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  7062  Hit  is  lelly  not  louable  in  no  lede  onte,  Of  no 
wise  mon  to  wale,  c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Gov.  l.ordsli. 
53  It  ys  growyng  of  vertuz  &  rote  of  alle  gootles  loueables 

6  woTBChapfull.      M9*  Extracts  Aberd.  Rtg.  (1844)  L  59 
For  vphaldin  of  the  auld  louable  consuetud.  .and  plesour  of 
this  burgh.     1501  Ibid.  70  Conforming  to  the  aide  lovabile 
rite.     1513  DouaLABy£ft«ft  x.  v.   169  The  worthy  actis  of 
^oiir  eldaris  bygane,  Thar  lovabyll  fame,  and  ?our  awyn 
renowne.     1579  in  Home  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  1902) 
50  Lett  it  rest-.quhill  the  lovable  custum  be  verifiit  be  the 
maist  skilfull  Borderers  of  baith  the  realmes.     1609  in  E. 
Surfs  Lett.  N.  Scotl.  (1818)  II.  242  The  loiuible  Acts  of 
Parliament  of  this  realme. 

Lcvvableness,lo  veableness.  [f.  LOVAULE 

a.1  +  -NESS.]     The  quality  of  being  lovable. 

1842  C.  WHITEHEAD^.  Savage  (1845)  II.  ix.  200  Beauty 
she  had.  .a  loveableness  (to  coin  a  word)  of  mien  upon  the 
stage  almost  irresistible.  *9q6Mn*B*At>OOtt?.ffaggWtf* 
Dan  III.  9  The  soft  lovableness  of  her  disposition.  1894 
Pop.  Set.  Monthly  XLIV.  559  His  thought  fulness  and 
wisdom  and  lovableness. 

lovably,  loveably  (lo-vabli),  adv.  [f.  Lov- 

ABLK  a.1  +  -LY  -.]     In  a  lovable  manner. 

1815  Ne*M  Monthly  Mag.  XVI.  237  How  loveably  vivid 
seems  the  victim  to  look  at  us  !  1863  GFO.  EI.IOT  Romola 
xvii,  Her  radiant  beauty,  made  so  lovably  mortal  by  her 
soft  hazel  eyes. 

t  Lovably,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  LOVABLE  a*  +  -LY  -'.] 
In  a  laudable  manner. 

1456  SIR  G.  HAVES  Lam  Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  217  Thai  that 
had  ever  wele  and  lovably  govemyt. 

Lovage l  (l^'vedj).    Forms  :  4-7  lov(e)aoh(e, 

6-7  leuish,  liuish,  8  loveage,  5-  lovoge.    [ME. 

Iffveacke,  an  etymologizing  alteration  fas  \Ume-ache 

\   -love-parsley':   see  ACHK  sb.'^  yf  OF.  levesche, 
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liivesc/ic  (mod.F.  livechc,  earlier  levesse,  whence  Du. 
lavas}  :—  late  L.  levistitttm,  whence  It.  Imistico, 
lihistifo,  various  Slavonic  and  Lithuanian  forms, 
nnd  (with  etymologizing  perversion)  OK.  lufestice, 
OIIC1.  lubcstecco,  lubistechal  (MIIC.  liibistcclie, 
lubstickcl,  mocl.G.  Itibstivket).  The  late  L.  levis/i- 
aim  is  believed  to  be  a  corruption  of  L.  ligiistictim 
(app.  denoting  the  same  plant),  neut.  of  ligusticus 
LlGUBIAN  ;  this  was  adopted  by  Linnoeus  as  the 
name  of  the  British  genus,  while  he  gave  the  name 
J.evisticuin  to  the  south  European  genus.]  a. 
The  umbelliferous  herb  Lroislicum  officinale,  a 
native  of  southern  Europe,  grown  in  old  gardens, 
and  used  as  a  domestic  remedy,  b.  A  later  book- 
unnie  for  the  liritnh  umbelliferous  genus  l.ignsti- 
ciitn,  esp.  /..  scoliftiiH.  c.  Formerly  also  applied 
to  Miiiyriiinia  Ohisatnim  (black  lovage),  to 
l.aserpitiiim  Xilcr  (bnstnrd  or  Lombardy  lovage), 
and  to  (F.naitthe  crocala  ,'  water  lovage). 

a  1387  Mi/on,  llarthol,  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  1  1  Afiinn  It-visticniH, 
luveaclie.  a  1400  ristill  of  Susan  109  (Vernon  MS.)  pe 
lilye,  |je  louachc  [Itigilby  loltage  ;  Cotton  louge],  launsynj; 
wi)>  leue.  f  1420  Liber  Coconnn  (18621  18  Take  a  hamlfulle 
of  herb  lov.'u  lie.  1548  TL'KNKR  Names  of  Merits  48  Ligns- 
tuTtni  .  .  I  haue  seue  it  in  Italy,  but  no  where  tls.  It  maye 
he  called  in  enjilislie  Luinbardy  Louaj^e.  Ibid.  T^Sinyrniitui 
..maye  be  called  in  englishe  blacke  Louage.  1563  HYI.I 
Art  Garden.  (1593)  62  Lnmbardie  Louage.  1573  TrssKK 
Ifnsb.  xlv.  (1878)  97  Necessarie  herl>es  to  growe  in  the 
garden  for  Physick..  .Louage  for  the  stone.  1597  GKHAHIJ!'. 
ift'rlxil  1  1  .  ccccvi.  892  Siler.inimtanuin  officinaritm.  liastard 
Louage.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  11.30  Asfor  Loueaclior  Litiish. 
it  .  .  loueth  alone  to  grow  of  it  self  among  the  mountains  of 
Liguria.  1633  JOHNSON  Gcrartie's  Herbal  (i6_;6)  1060  The 
roots  of  this  plant  ..are  da>ly  by  the  ignorant  women  in 
Cheape-side  sold  .,  by  the  name  of  Water  I.onage.  1751 
SMOLIKTT  Per.  Pic,  (1779)  U.  xliv.  72  A  sauce  composed  of 
pepper,  lovage,  coriander,  £c.  1806  A.  HuNTi:uCW*Wrt(ed.  3) 
147  Lovage  and  chives,  half  a  handful. 
d.  attrib.,  as  lovage  root,  -seed. 

c  1450  Ml-'.  Meil.  r>li.  (Heinrich)  125  Loueache  seed.  1502 
AKXOLDK  Cliron.  (1811)  171  Drynke  noo  strongt;  rJe  and  VM- 
louach  see[d]  and  letews.  1876  tr.  7'<>n  /.iciiissen's  Cycl. 
Med.  VI.  169  The  vegetable  diuretics  such  as  lovage  root. 

I  Lovage-.  Ols.  Also  louage,  lowage.  [perh. 
f.  LOVE  v.-  +  -AOE  ;  perh.  miswrittcn  for  louage  = 
loiiange,  LOENGK.]  Praise,  honour. 

1489  Burgli  Rec.  Edinb.  (1869)  I.  58  Thair  petitioun  was 
consonant  to  ressoun  and  to  the  lovage  of  God.  1500  Ibid, 
80  Desyrand  for  the  lovage  of  God.  .that  [etc.].  1522  Slate 
/'.  //t*«.  Vll'l,  VI.  102  He  shall  .  .  attayne  moche  lowage 
amonges  all  goode  Cristen  peuple.  1523  I!KKNI  us  l-'rpissari 
I.  i.  1,1.  .wyll  treat  and  recorde  an  hyslory  of  L-reat  louage 
and  prayse. 

Lovalto,  obs.  variant  of  LAVOI.TA. 

Lovaiie'nty,  int.  .S'r.  An  exclamation  of  sur 
prise. 

1824  MACTAGGART  (iallm'id.  I'.mycl.,  Lovcaitentiie  !  an 
exclamation,  'O  !  strange'.  18..  in  KAMSAV  Rcnrin.  (1861' 
Ser.  II.  10,  I  debar  all  those  who  use  such  minced  oaths  as.  . 
losll  !  gosh  !  and  lovanenty  !  [cti.  18  lovanendie].  1894 
CROCKETT  RaieftRs  191  Lovenenty  me  !  but  she'll  hae  gi'eli 
ye  anither  kind  o'  a  kiss  than  an  auld  wife"  like  me. 

Love  (lyv),  rf.  Forms:  i  lufu,  (lufo',  24 
luve,  3  lou,  4,  6  loove,  5  louf,  loof,  4-5  lof. 
lofe,  5  luf,  lufue,  (Sc.  4-6  luf(e,  luff,  ;,  S  luffe, 
6  luif(e,  6,  8  luve,  6  luwe,  luyfi  luiff,  Iwiff, 
loif),  3-  teyg-  [QF  ftrttl  'li  Inn  '"Mi;"  declined 
weak)  =  OHG.  lutia  :—  Teut.  type  *luta,  not  found 
elsewhere,  though  Goth,  has  (brS^ru-)lhi/ii  \vk. 
fem.,  love,  and  lubains  (stem  -aini-)  str.  fern., 
hope  ;  f.  the  weak-grade  of  the  Teut.  root 
*kitt-:  lanf-:  hit-  :—  OAryan  *lenbh-:  lonbh-:  hihh-. 
Other  derivatives  of  the  wk.-grade  are  OS.  liibig 
loving,  and  the  Com.  Teut.  *liit>o-m,  *lct'0-m  Loi' 
and  its  derivative  *lotSjan  LovE'i'.2;  also  OIHl. 
gilob  precious.  Cognates  belonging  to  the  other 
grades  of  the  root  \l)  from  the  eu  grade,  Com. 
Teut.  *liuto-  LIEF  a.,  and  its  derivatives  OIIG. 
/iobon  (MHG.,  mod.G.  /ieben\  Du.  lieven  (obs., 
superseded  by  licfhebben  lit.  '.to  have  clear'),  OF.. 
Itofian,  MDu  lieven,  OIIG'..*//»/;A/  (MII.G.  liebeii} 
to  be  clear  or  agreeable,  OHG.  liultn  (MHG. 
liebcn)  to  endear,  to  show  kindness;  MDu.,  Pu. 
liefJe  fem.,  love  ;  OHG.  Hubt  wk.  fern.,  liiiba--  str. 
fem.  (MHG.  Hebe),  MDu.  lieve  fem.,  love;  (2^ 
from  the  au  grade,  the  Teut.  types  */aut<i,  *ga- 
,attton-,  *galautyaii,  etc.  (see  LEAVE  sl>.  ,  BELIEF, 
BELIEVE  v.). 

Ontside  Teut.  the  Aryan  root  is  represented  by  I«  Inbtt 
(lil'ct)  it  is  pleasing,  Ivhdo  (libido)  desire,  OS1.  Ijuln't  dear, 
Ijitby  love,  ijubiti  to  love,  Skr.  Inbh  to  desire,  leblia.  masc. 
desire.] 

1.  That  disposition  or  state  of  feeling  with  regard 
to  a  person  which  ^arising  from  recognition  ol 
attractive  qualities,  from  instincts  of  natural  rela 
tionship,  or  from  sympathy)  manifests  itself  in 
solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  object,  and  usually 
also  in  delight  in  his  presence  and  desire  for  his 
approval  ;  warm  affection,  attachment.  Const,  of, 
far,  to,  towards. 


, 

c  ttt,ytsp.  Psalter  cviii.  5  Settun  wiS  me  yfel  fore  goclum 
laeoSu  fore  lufan  minre.    ciooa  .-f 


/•  John  xv.  1 
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NaefS  nan  man  maran  lufe  bonne  8eos  ys  baet  hwa  sylle  his  lif   ! 
for  his  freondum,     c  1250  Gen.  $  A'.v.  8  And  to  alle  cristenei 
men  l>eren  pais  and  luue  bi-tvven.     a  1300  Cursor  M.  20300 
Vre  leuedt  wep,  saint  iohan  alsun,  Treu  luue  was  onmns 
bam  tua.     1387  TKI-.VISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.    155   Wommen 
MM-  i<-  be  ouercome  with  fairenesse  and  loue,  and  nou*)t  wi\> 
•uernesse  and   drede.      -1400    MAUNDEV.    (Roxb.)   Pref.   2    , 
What  lufe  he  had  til  his  sugets.    1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  i. 
viii.  44  He  wende  that  al  the  kynges  &  knyghtes  had  come 
for  giete  loue  and  to  haue  done  hym  worship  at  his  feste. 
1535  COVERDALK  z  Saut.  i.  26  Thy  loue  hath  bene  more    , 
-jteciall  vnto  me,  then  the  loue  of  wemen.     1588  SHAKS.    j 
L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  415  My  loue  to  thee  is  sound  sans  cracke  or    | 
Haw.    1597  MORLEY  Introd.  Mus.  Pref.,  Adiuring  me  by  the 
loue  of  my  contrie.     1611  BIBLE  Dan.  i.  9  God  had  brought 
Daniel  into  fauour  and  tender  loue  with  the  Prince  of  the 
Kunuches.     1765  COWPF.R  in  Sou  they  Life  fy  Wks.  (1835)  I. 
155  My  heart  was  full  of  love  to  all  the  congregation.     1818 
CRUISE  Digest  (pti.  2)  II.  346  The  natural  love  which  Thomas 
Kirby  bore  to  his  brother.     1836  W.  IRVING  Astoria  I.  279 
His  dominant  spirit,  and  his  love  for  the  white  men,  were 
evinced  in  his  latest  breath.     1871  MORLEY  Voltaire  (1886) 
2  They  should  prove  their  love  of  him  whom  they  had  not 
seen,  by  love  of  their  brothers  whom  they  had  seen. 

b.  Viewed  as  an  abstract  quality  or  principle. 
(Someti  mes  personified?) 

c  1050  I'flc.  in  \Vr.-\Viikker  343/32  Affecttt,  for  hylde  and 
lufe.  a  1300  Cursor  AT.  09  O  reuth  o  loue  and  charite,  Was 
neuer  hir  mak.  1377  LANGI..  /'.  PI.  13. 1.  146  For  trewthe  telleb 
bat  loue  ispiacleof  heuene.  1421  tr.  Secret  a  Secret.^  Priv.  \ 
I'riv.  ns  Humylite  Engetidryth  lowe  that  destrueth  envy 
and  hatredyn.  1557  SKAGER  Sch.  Yertne  815  in  Babees  Bk.^ 
I. one  doth  moue  the  mynde  to  tnercie.  a  1638  PRESTOS 
Hrea&tpl.  Loi'f  (1631)  8  Love  and  hatred  are  . .  the  great 
Lords  and  Matters,  that  divide  the  rest  of  the  affections  \ 
Between  them.  1811  COLERIDGE  7  Lect.  (i856j  70  Love  is  a 
desire  of  the  whole  l>eing  to  be  united  to  some  thing,  or 
some  being,  felt  necessary  to  its  completeness. 

C.  In  particularized  use :  An  instance  of  affection. 
f  Also,  an  act  of  kindness. 

t  1000  Prayers  of  Exeter  Bk.  iv.  115  Waes  a  cearu  symle 
lufena  to  leane.  c  xzoo  Moral  Ode  314  in  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.) 
pe  he  bos  two  luues  halt  and  wile  hes  wel  healde.  1505 
SHAKS.  John  iv.  i.  49  What  good  loue  may  I  performe  for 
you?  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  v.  189,  I  met  with  an  English 
ship  . .  whose  loues  I  cannot  easily  forget,  a  1851  ROBERT 
SON  Lect.  i.  (1858)  25  The  same  feelings  and  anxieties  and 
loves. 

td.  In  OE.  (contrasted  with  lagt  law):  Amic 
able  settlement,  as  opposed  to  litigation.  Hence, 
in  later  use,  occas.  rendering  L.  f<xdus  treaty,  cove 
nant.  Also,  Under  love  and  law\  a  phrase  used 
to  denote  the  position  of  being  a  member  of  a 
frank  pledge.  Obs. 

a  1000  La-ws  of  /Ethelred  in.  c.  13  §  i  (Schmid)  And  bar 
be^en  age  twejen  costas  lufe  obbe  laje  and  he  bonne  lufe    I 
Seceose.    1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  99  Oreb.  .the  mownte 
of  fere  and  of  lufle  [L.  mons  terroris  et  f(fderh\.     I  bid.  II.     . 
347,  IV.  123.     a  1500  in  Arnolde  Chron.  (1811)00  Yf  ther  bee    ' 
ony  persone  wythin  the  warde  that  is  not  vnder  francpledge 
that  is  to  saye  under  loue  and  lawe. 

e.  (Give}  my  lave  to  . .,  or  Love  to  . . :  a  formula 
of  request  that  the  person  addressed  will  convey  the 
expression  of  the  speaker's  or  writer's  affection  to 
a  third  person.  Also  to  send  one's  love. 

1630  WINTHROP  in  New  Eng.  (1825)  I.  378  Commend  me 
to  all  our  friends.  My  love  and  blessing  to  your  brother 
and  sisters  [etc.].  1765  COVVPER  Let.  to  J.  Hill  14  Aug., 
My  love  to  all  your  family.  1793  —  Let.  to  W.  Hayley 
24  Feb.,  With  Mary's  kind  love.  1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  ix, 
Love  to  Tuppy !  1854  W-  COLLINS  Hide  fy  Seek  u.  iv. 
(1861)  183, '  1  will  write  and  comfort  your  mother  this  very  ' 
afternoon  — '  '  Give  her  my  love ',  interposed  Zack. 

2.  In  religious  use,  applied  in  an  eminent  sense 
to  the  paternal  benevolence  and  affection  of  God 
towards  His  children,  to  the  affectionate  devotion 
due  to  God  from  His  creatures,  and  to  the  affection 
of  one  created  being  to  another  so  far  as  it  is 
prompted  by  the  sense  of  their  common  relation-  | 
ship  to  God.  (Cf.  CHARITY  i.) 

Theologians  distinguish   the  love  of  complacency,  which     j 
Implies  approval  of  qualities  in  the  object,  and  the  love  of  , 
benevolence,  which  is  bestowed  irrespective  of  the  character 
of  the  object. 

(•975  Kusftw,  Gosp.  John  v.  42  Ah  ic  cuSe  iowih  J>a;tte  lufo 
^odes  ne  habbas  je  in  iow.     c  laoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  141 
Ore  drihten  forgiaf  hire  hire  smnen  for  two  binge,  an  is    i 
muchel  Ie33e  to  hire  sunne  oder  muchel  luue  to  him.    a  1310 
in  Wright  Lyric  P.  70  Jhesu,  suete  love  the  dude  gredyn. 
i5»6  TINDALE  i  John  v.  3  This  is  the  love  of  god,  that  we 
kepe  his  commaundementes.    1611  BIBLE  i  John  iv.  16  God    I 
is  loue,  and  hee  that  dwelleth  in  loue,  dwelleth  in  God.    \ 
1650  E.  LRICH  Annot.  New  Test.  220  There  is  a  two  fold 
love  in  God.      i.  A  mor  benevolently^  a  love  of  well  willing    ! 


Love  in  the  Gospel  sense  is  that  general  virtue  which  covers 
the  motives. 

3.  Strong  predilection,  liking  or  fondness^/-,  or 
devotion  to  (something).  Const,  of,  for,  to  (arch.), 
t  unto,  f  To  give,  bear  love  to  :  to  be  devoted  or 
addicted  to. 

(-900  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  iv.  xxvii.  (Schipper)  514  Swa  mycel 
lufu  to  godcundre  lare.  c  1250  Gen.  <f-  Ex.  4067  And  for 
luue  of  ois  hore-plarje  Manie  for-leten  godes  lav.  M*2  tr- 
Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  218  Philosophic  is  no  more  but 
loue  of  witte  and  cvnnynge.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Edw.  IV 
237  b,  Blynde  avarice  and  love  of  money.  1611  BIBLE  j 
Transl.  Pref.  2  For  the  loue  that  he  bare  vnto  peace.  1726 
POPE  Postscript  to  Odyssey  V.  305  Let  our  love  to 
Antiquity  be  ever  so  great.  1773  MRS.  CHAPONE  Imfroi'. 
Mind  (1774)  II.  32  The  love  of  truth,  and  a  real  desire  of 
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improvement,  c  1810  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Rent.  (1838)  III. 
303  Those  vicious  habits  in  which  there  is  no  love  to  sin. 
1877  GLADSTONE  Glean.  I.  148  The  love  of  freedom  itself  is 
hardly  stronger  in  England  than  the  love  of  aristocracy. 
1887  KOWLKR  Princ.  Mor.  \\.  i.  n  Among  these  primary 
desires  should  be  specified  the  love  of  ease  and  the  love  of 
occupation,  1888  C.  PATMOKF.  in  1*.  Champneys  Metn. 
(1900)  II.  iv.  43  When  I  was  about  fifteen  my  love  for  poetry 
began  to  get  the  better  of  my  love  for  science. 

4.  That   feeling  of  attachment  which  is   based 
upon  difference  of  sex ;  the  affection  which  subsists 
between  lover  and  sweetheart  and  is  the  normal 
basis  of  marriage.     For  love  (f  in  love) :  by  reason 
of  love  (often  placed  in  opposition  to  pecuniary 
considerations). 

c  looo  &I.FRIC  Gen.  xxix.  20  lacob  him  hirsumode  ba  seofan 
£ear  for  Rachele  and  hit  buhte  him  feawa  daja  for  baere 
lufe,  be  he  to  hire  ha:fde.  <  1230  Halt  Mtid.  47  For  to 
drahen  his  luue  toward  hire,  c  1374  CHAUCER  Troy  I  its  i. 
508  Now  art  bow  yn  be  snare  That  whilom  lapedesl  at 
loues  peyne.  a  1400-50  Alexander Yib  |>e  lede  lawid  in  hire 
lofe  as  leme  dose  of  gledis.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xlvi.  4, 
I  hard  a  merle  with  mirry  notis  sing  A  sang  of  lufe.  1540 
HVRDE  tr.  fives'  Instr.  Chr.  Wow.  (1592)  N  ij,  They  that 
mary  for  love,  shall  lead  their  life  in  sorrow.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  iv.  750  Haile  wedded  Love,  mysterious  Law,  true 
sourse  Of  human  ofspring.  1776  JOHNSON  in  Boswell  28  Mar., 
It  is  commonly  a  weak  man  who  marries  for  love,  a  1834 
MOORE  Irish  Mcl.t  Lore's  Vug.  Dream  i.  But  there's 
nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life  As  love's  young  dream,  a  1849 
POE  Annabel  Lee  9  We  loved  with  a  love  that  was  more 
than  love — I  and  my  Annabel  Lee. 

b.  As  a  motive  in  imaginative  literature. 

1779-81  JOHNSON  L.  Pn  Addison  The  greatest  weakness 
of  the  play  is  in  the  scenes  of  love  . .  Yet  the  love  is  so 
intimately  mingled  with  the  whole  action,  that  [etc.].  1859 
MACAULAY  Biogr.,  W.  Pitt  (2nd  par.),  This  piece,  .is  in  some 
respects  highly  curious.  There  is  no  love.  The  whole  plot 
is  political. 

C.  An  instance  of  being  in  love.  Also  collect,  pi., 
amatory  relations,  love-affairs. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Pocsie  in.  xxiit  (Arb.)  276  Nothing 
is  so  vnpleasant  to  a  man,  as  to  be  encountred  in  his  chiefe 
affect  ion,  and  specially  in  hi*  loues.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  \. 
ii.  3  Like  a  young  Squire,  in  loves  and  lusty-heel  His  wanton 
dales  that  ever  loosely  led.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  v.  ii.  41  Oth. 
Thinke  on  thy  sinnes.  Des.  They  are  Loues  I  beare  to  you. 
1697  DRVDEN  Wrg.  Georg.  iv.  400  All  the  Rapes  of  Gods, 
and  ev'ry  Love,  From  ancient  Chaos  down  to  youthful  Jove. 
1738  SWIFT  Pol.  Conversat.  103,  I  suppose,  the  Colonel  was 
cross'd  in  his  first  Love.  1844  DISRAELI  Coningsby  vm.  ii, 
The  sweet  pathos  of  their  mutual  loves.  1849  JAMES  Wood 
man  ii,  The  loves  of  Mars  and  Venus. 
d.  Babe  of  love  :  =  LOVE-CHILD. 

1728-42  POI-K  1) 'it tic.  11. 158  Two  babes  of  love  close  clinging 
to  her  waiit.  1807  CKABBE  Par.  Keg.  L  (1810)  70  Recorded 
next  a  Babe  of  love  I  trace  !  Of  many  loves,  the  Mother's 
fresh  disgrace. 

5.  (With  capital.)    The  personification  of  sexual 
affection;  usu.  masculine,  and  more  or  less  identified 
with  the  Eros,  Amor,  or  Cupid  of  classic  mytho 
logy  ;   formerly  sometimes  feminine,  and  capable 
of  being  identified  with  Venus.     (See  also  8  a%) 

13. .  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xvi.  53  To  love  yputtepleyntesmo. 
(•1374  CHAUCER  Troyiits  i.  353  For  loue  bygan  his  fetheres 
so  to  lyme.  1435  MISVN  /''ire  of  Love  II.  xiL  102  Weil  it  is 
sayd  in  play  '  luf  gos  before  &  ledis  be  dawns '.  1566 
PAINTKR  Pal.  Pleas.  \.  79  b,  Notwithstanding  dame  Love 
is  so  favourable  unto  nice.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  iii.  380 
Fore  runne  faire  Loue,  strewing  her  way  with  flowers.  1667 
MILTON*  P.  L.  iv.  763  Here  Love  his  golden  shafts  imploies, 
here  lights  His  constant  Lamp,  and  waves  his  purple  wings. 
1805  SCOTT  Last  Minslr.  in.  ii,  In  peace,  Love  tunes  the 
shepherd's  reed;  In  war,  he  mounts  the  warrior's  steed. 
1868  FITZ-GERALD  tr.  Omar  z\'\i\.  (1899)  103  Ah  Love  !  could 
you  and  I  with  Fate  conspire. 

b.  with//.  A  Cupid;  one  of  the  multitude  of 
nameless  gods  of  love  imagined  by  mythologists ; 
a  figure  or  representation  of  the  god  of  love. 

1594  SnSUXtiAmffrttti  xvi,  Legions  of  loves  with  little 
wings  did  fly.  1663  CovtUPt  Atmt  <$•  S&ttm&u,  All  around 
The  little  Loves,  that  waited  by,  Bow'd,  and  bless'd  the 
Augury.  1731  SWIFT  Strephon  <y  Chloe  Wks.  1755  IV.  i. 
150  The  smiling  Cyprian  goddess  brings  Her  infant  loves 
with  purple  wings.  ''1793  COLERIDGE  Autumn*  Evening 
49-50  A  thousand  Loves  around  her  forehead  fly;  A  thou 
sand  Ixjves  sit  melting  in  her  eye.  a  1839  PRAEU  Poems 
(1864)  II.  63  Where'er  her  step  in  beauty  moves,  Around  her 
fly  a  thousand  loves. 

6.  The  animal  instinct  between  the  sexes,  and  its 
gratification. 

c  1375  Sc,  Leg.  Saints  xxxviL  (Vincencius]  13  Fals  erroure, 
&  lufe  vnclene,  &  warldis  dout  als.  1387  TREVISA  Higden 
(Rolls)  V.  185  A  ^ongelynge  . .  bat  hadde  obleged  hym  self 
to  the  devel  for  be  love  of  a  wenche.  c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems 
(S.  T.  S.)  vi.  27  A  leddy  als,  for  luf,  to  tak  Ane  propir  page, 
hir  tyme  to  pass.  1567  Satir.  Poems^  Refortn.  iv.  28  Hir 
licherous  luife,  quhilk  kindlit  ouer  hah.  1611  BIBLE  Prov. 
vii.  18  Come,  let  vs  take  our  fill  of  loue  vntill  the  morning. 
1697  DKYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in.  102  Six  Seasons  use  ;  but 
then  release  the  Cow,  Unfit  for  Love,  and  for  the  lab 'ring 
Plough. 

7.  Phrases  (chiefly  with  prepositions). 

a.  For  the  love  of\  for  the  sake  of,  on  account 
of.  f  Also  For  my  (pttrt  etc.)  love  —  for  my  (our, 
etc.)  sake. 

Now  only  where  some  notion  of  the  literal  sense  is  implied 
(chiefly  in  adjurations) ;  in  early  use  often  merely  idiomatic, 
—  L.  causa,  gratia.  In  QE.  the  sb.  was  often  plural. 

t  888  K.  ^ELFRED  Boeth.  xxii.  §  2  Ic  wille  [be  oSewan]  for- 
lustlice  for  Junum  lufum  [L.  tut  causa  libenter\  971  Klickl. 
Horn,  23  Eal  bis  he  browode  for  ure  lufan.  c  laoo  Vices  <f- 
Virtues  (1888)  7  Alle  Se  Sis  isieo.  .1  bidde  and  warni,  for  Se 
luue  of  gode.  .pat  ye  hatien  .  .Ses  awershede  senne.  a  1300 


LOVE. 

Cursor  M.  14683  ForJ»  in  dedes  gode  .  .We  wil  noght  stan 
be,  parfai !  But  . .  for  be  June  o  |?i  iiussau.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg. 
Saints  xxix.  (Piacidiis)  163  Sa  hyme,  for  be  luf  of  me,  bat 
in  my  nam  he  baptis  be.  1470  85  MALORY  A  rthur  xni.  xvi, 
We  shalle  destroy  e  alle  the  Knyghtes  of  kyng  Arthurs  ..  for 
the  loue  of  syr  Galahad,  a  1548  HALL  Chron, t  Hen.  £'62 
Required  the  Knglishe  lorde.s  for  the  love  of  God  that  the 
truce  might  continue.  1587  IANES  in  Hakluyt  Pay,  (1600) 
III.  112  The  Sauages  came  to  the  Island,  .and  tore  the  two 
vpper  strakes,  and  carried  them  away  onely  for  the  loue  of 
the  yron  in  the  l>oords.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L,  v.  ii.  850 
Impose  some  seruke  on  me  for  thy  loue.  1601  —  Twel.  A*. 
u.  iii.  92  For  the  loue  o  God,  peace.  1710  SWIFT  Jml  to 
Stella  B  Dec.,  I  begged  Mr.  Harley,  for  the  love  of  God,  to 
take  some  care  about  it.  iSsoTFN'NYsoN  rfoien+iQ  A  Table 
Round,  That  was  to  be,  for  love  of  God  and  man  And  noble 
deeds,  the  flower  of  all  the  world. 

,  t  b.  For  or  of  all  (the)  loves,  upon  a!/  /oves,  of 
all  love :  a  phrase  of  strong  adjuration  or  entreaty. 
Similarly,  for  lovJs  sake.  Obs. 

c  1400  Scm-done  Bab.  1587  Sir,  for  alle  loues,  Lete  me  thy 
prisoneres  seen,  a  14*5  Cursor  M.  20380  (Trin.)  Whi  wepe- 
stou  what  is  be  For  alle  loues  {earlier  texts,  for  felaured,  for 
felauschip.Jtelle  now  me.  i565CoopF.R  Thesaurus,  A  mabo. . 
Of  felowshippe  :  of  all  loues  :  I  pray  the  :  as  euer  thou  wilte 
doe  me  good  turne.  1500  SHAKS.  Mitis.  N.  n.  ii.  153  Speake 
of  all  loues ;  I  sound  almost  with  fcare.  1618  USSHF.R  Lett. 
(1686)  64,  I  do  intreat  you  of  all  Love,  to  look  over  the  first 
Edition.  16*0  MIDUI.ETOM  Chaste  Maid  in.  i.  31  O  sweet 
Father,  for  Loues  sake  pittie  me.  1624  IJp,  MOL-NTAGV 
limited.  Addr.  185  She.  .intreatetb  him  that  was  worshipped 
vpon  the  Altar,  of  all  loves,  mercies,  and  works  of  wonder, 
to  restore  her  vnto  her  health,  c  1646  in  zntt  Rep.  Hist. 
MSS.  Comm.  87/1  [io/.]  which  I  desire  you  of  all  love  to 
pay  upon  sight  of  this  my  letter.  1655  J-  S.  Phillis  of 
Scyros  in.  iv.  63  For  loves  sake,  doe  not  press  me  to  relate 
So  long  a  story  now.  1820  WHEWKLL  m  Life  (1881)  13-; 
Beg  her  of  all  love  to  establish  herself  in  a  more  collegiate 
part  of  Cambridge. 

c.  For  love  or  money  :    at   any   price,  by   any 
means.     (Used  in  negative  contexts.) 

[971  Blickl.  Hoin.  43  Ne  for  feo,  ne  for  nanes  mannes  lufon. 
13 . .  Coer  de  L.  1476  Neyihyr  for  love,  neyther  for  eye.  1377 
LANGL.  /'.  PL  B.  i.  101  And  neuer  leue  hem  for  loue  ne  for 
lacchyng  of  syluer.)  1590  C.  S.  Right  Relig.  18  Then  should 
not  men  eyther  for  loue  or  money  haue  pardons.  1609 
DEKKF.R  Guls  Horne-hk^  vi.  30  If  you  can  (either  for  loue 
or  money)  prouide  your  selfe  a  lodging  by  the  water  side. 
1712  SWIFT  Jrttl.  to  Stelfa  7  Aug.,  No  more  ghosts  now  for 
love  or  money.  1837  SIR  F.  PALGRAVE  Aferch.  <y  Friar  \. 
(1844)  '8  Any  person  who,  for  love  or  money,  might  be  in 
duced  to  take  the  letter  in  his  charge.  1869  MARCH  Gram. 
Anglo-Saxon  Pref.  iv,  He  let  me.  .use.  .Anglo-Saxon  texts 
not  elsewhere  to  be  had  for  love  or  money. 

d.  In   love   (with)',    enamoured    (of),   imbued 
with  love  (for)  ;    transf*  very  fond   (of)  or  much 
addicted  (to). 

[Cf.  F.  '  Kstre  en  amour,  said  of  birds  that  bill,  tread,  or 
breed '  (Cotgr.).] 

1508  DfNBAR  Tua  mariit  ivetnen  IQI  He  is  for  ladyis  in 
luf  a  right  lusty  schadow.  1577  B.  GOOGE  HeresbacJts 
Husk.  (1586)  5  He  would  talke  . .  of  the  stories  of  the  Scrip 
ture,  so  sweetely..  as  I  was  woonderfully  in  loue  with  him. 
1581  PETTIE  Gnazzo's  Civ.  Coni>.  m.  (1586)  140  A  woman 
cannot  possibly  doe  any  thing  y*  may  make  her  husband 
more  in  love  with  her,  then  to  play  the  good  huswife.  1591 
SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  n.i.  87,  I  was  in  loue  with  my  bed.  1664 
BUTLER  Hud.  u.  i.  267  Quoth  she,  Yr  have  almost  made  m' 
in  Love  With  that  which  did  my  pity  move.  1690  LOCKE 
Hunt.  Utui.  iv.  xyii.  §  24  He  that  believes,  without  having 
any  reason  for  believing,  may  be  in  Jove  with  his  own  fancies. 
1717  GAY  Begg.  Op.  i.  x.  (1729)  14  What,  is  the  fool  in  love 
in  earnest  then?  i8z8  MACAULAY  Ess.,  Hollands  Const. 
flist.t  Its  conduct,  we  are  told,  made  the  excellent  Falkland 
in  love  with  the  very  name  of  Parliament.  1881  L.  B.  WALFORD 
Dick  Netkerhy  xvii.  213  He  was  not  himself  in  love.  1896 
A.  E.  HOUSMAN  Shropsh.  Lad  xviii,  Oh,  when  I  was  in  love 
with  you,  Then  I  was  clean  and  brave. 

e.  Out  of  love  (with] :  the  opposite  of  in  love 
(with}  ;  disgusted  (with). 

1581  PETTIE  tr.  Gnazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  i.  (1586)  io  Hee 
seemeth  either  too  farre  in  loue  with  himselfe,  or  to  farre 
out  of  loue  with  others.  1591  SHAKS.  Tivo  Gent.  iv.  iv.  210, 
I  should  haue  scratch 'd  out  your  vnseeing  eyes,  To  make 
my  Master  out  of  loue  with  thee.  1603  —  Alcas.for  M.  IN. 
i.  174,  I  am  so  out  of  loue  with  life.  17x1  DE  FOE  A', •//,•;, 
Coitrtsh,  i.  i.  (1840)  4  What's  the  matter,  that  you  are  so  out 
of  love  with  the  world  all  on  a  sudden  ?  1754  RICHARDSON 
Grandison  III.  XL  83  Lord  W.'s  animosity  to  my  father 
made  him  out  of  love^vith  his  name. 

f.  To  fall  (f  be  taken  or  caught)  in  love :  to  be 
come  enamoured  ;  transf.  to  become  very  fond  of, 
dote  upon.    Const,  with,    f  Also,  to  fall t  be  brought 
into  love's  dame. 

Cf.  F.  totnier  en  amour  (i5th  c.  in  Lilt  re), 

1423  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  xlv,  So  ferre  I-fallyng  Into  lufis 
dance.  1530-1866  [see  FALL  i>.  38  b].  c  1530  Hicksconier 
(Manly)  204  Than  in-to  loves  daunce  we  were  brought. 
1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  I.  37  Locryne  fell  in  great  phancy 
and  love  with  a  faire  Damosell.  1579  LVLY  Eitphues  (Arb.) 
345  Of  which  water  who  so  drinketh,  shall  bee  caught  in 
Love.  1596  SPKNSER  /''.  Q.  iv.  vi.  heading,  He  sees  her 
face  ;  doth  fall  in  love,  And  soone  from  her  depart.  1606 
W.  W[OODCOCKF!  Hist,  h-stine  XLIII.  134  With  the  pleasant- 
nesse  of  which,  they  were  so  taken  in  loue,  that  [etc.].  1887 
Rinr.K  HAGGARD  Jess  iv,  John  Niel  was  no  chicken,  nor 
very  likely  to  fall  in  love  with  the  first  pretty  face  he  met. 

g.  'Jo  make  lave  :   to  pay  amorous  attention  ; 
with  to  ~  to  court,  woo.     [After  F.  faire  Famottr 
or  It.  far  Tamore^\ 

1580  LYLY  Eitphne s  (Arb.)  290  A  Phrase  now  there  is  which 
belongeth  to  your  Shoppe  boorde,  that  is,  to  make  loue. 
1590  SHAKS.  Alids.  .V.  i.  i.  107  Demetrius . .  Made  loue  to 
Nedars  daughter.  1601  —  Ham.  v.  ii.  57  Why,  man,  they 
did  make  loue  to  this  imployment.  1605  —  Macb.  in.  i.  124 
Thence  it  is  That  I  to  your  assistance  doe  make  loue.  1605 
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mae    ove       ,71,      rmisos  Sfct.  No.  s 
Lady   whom    he  had   made   love   to.     1 


LOVE. 


.  TF.KN-R  .„, 

7o,,rn.  fi775  I.  3I  (AV»//.w  Doer)  You  have  been  niakii," 
ove  to  me  all  tins  ,vh  le.  „  ,845  Hoon  />„,„,,-  ,  ,846)  }  .  "  ? 
Oh  there  s  nothing  in  hfe  like  making  love.  1860  Sat.  R^ 
IX.  _3o6  How  often  .  .  do  we  make  love  to  the  charm*  of 
cousins  and  avuncular  expectations. 

fh.  In  the  love  of  :  beloved  by.    Ol>i  rare 
163.  WEEVEB  Anc.  Funeral  Mm.  4,7  He  also  departed 
this  world,  in  the  loue  of  all  good  men. 
8.  In  various  proverbs  and  proverbial  phrases. 

a.  Proverb*. 

ri470  HENRYSOM  Mar.  Fab.  in.  xvii.  in  Anglia  IX.  5=7 
I  he  prouerbe  sayis  'als  glide  luif  cummis  as  gais  '  tM 
Cut-to*  CkBU  in.  iii,  Herof  men  say  a  comyn  proverbe  in 
onuloml,  thai  :  loue  lasteth  as  longe  as  the  money  endurith 
>»i  SHAM.  {fee*.  K  ll.vi.36Loueisl,linde.  1611  Cora, 
s.v.  Amour,  Loue,  and  the  Cough  cannot  he  hidden,  a  1618 
RALEIGH  Rein.  (1664)  35  Love  needs  no  teaching. 

b.  Labour  of  love  :  work  undertaken  either  from 
fondness   for  the  work   itself,   or  from  desire  to 
benefit  persons  whom  one  loves. 

[An  allusion  to  i  Thess.  i.  3,  'Your  worke  of  faith  and 
labour  of  loue  ,  and  Heb.  vi.  10.] 
' 


.     .      . 

1673  Lady's  Call.  ii.  iii.  §  ,2  Women,  .founded  Hospitals 
and  yet  with  a  labor  of  love,  as  the  Apostle  styles  it,  Heb' 
vi.  10,  disdain'd  not  somtimes  to  serve  in  them  1853  klxrs 
LEY  Ilyfatia  ix,  The  humble  slock  phrases  in  which  they 
talked  of  their  labours  of  love.  1878  BLACK  Goldsmith  xiv 
131  During  this  labour  of  love  [the  composition  of  the  'j)t. 
serteii  tillage]. 

c.  Love  in  a  cottage:  a  euphemistic  expression 
for  marriage  with  insufficient  means. 

i8iz  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Absentee  iv,  Lady  Clonbrony  hail 
not  ..  the  slightest  .notion  how  anybody  ..  could  prefer  to 
a  good  house  .  .  and  a  proper  establishment  what  is  c'llied 
love  in  a  cottage.  [1820  KEATS  Lamia  n.  i,  I.ove  in  a  hut 
with  water  and  a  crust,  Is—  Love,  forgive  us  I—  cinders! 
ashes,  dust.]  1894  H.  GARDEN™  Unoff.  Patriot  239  Here's 
more  love  in  a  cottage  business  for  you. 

d.  There's  no  lore  lost  between  them  :   an  am 
biguous  phrase,  which   has  been  employed  with 
two  contrary  implications,     f  («)  Their  affection 
is  mutual.  O/'S. 


kmde.  1696  M.  HENRY  Life  I'.  Henry  (1699)  8  Dr.  Busby 
. .  took  a  particular  Kindness  to  him,  . .  and  there  was  no 
Love  lost  betwixt  them.  1706  MOTTEUX  Qliix.  n.  xxxiii. 
(1749)  III.  266,  I  love  him  well,  and  there's  no  love  lost  be 
tween  us.^  1749  SMOLLETT  Gil  Rl.  (1797)  III.  233,  I  have 
a  friendship  for  you  ..  And  I  can  assure  thee,  child  (said  I), 
there  is  no  luve  lost  [Fr.  aue  tu  n'ainies  fas  tin  infra/].  1773 
UOI.DSM.  Stoofs  to  Cong,  iv,  As  for  murmurs,  mother,  we 
grumble  a  little  now  and  then,  to  be  sure.  liut  there's  no 
love  lost  between  us.  1823  LAMB  Klia  Ser.  M.  A'no  i'mr's 
Lowing  of  Age,  There  was  no  love  lost  for  that  matter. 
1824  N.  DRAKE  Noontide  Leisure  II.  54  Give  me  your  hand 
..and  let  me  tell  you  ..  there  is  no  love  lost  between  us. 

(b}  Now  always :   They  have  no  love  for  each 
other. 

?I022  J.  TAYLOR  (Water- P.)  7V,ir-.  Twelve-pence  Wks. 
(1630)  1.71  They  loue  me  not,  which  makes  'em  quickly  spend 
me.  But  there's  no  great  loue  lost  'twist  them  and  mee, 
We  keepe  asunder  and  so  best  agree.  1748  RICHARDSON 
Clarissa  (1768)  III.  134  He  must  needs  say,  there  was  no 
love  lost  between  some  of  my  family  and  him  ;  but  he  had 
not  deserved  of  them  what  they  had  of  him.  1858  THACKERAY 
l/trfin.  xvii.  I.  134  There  was  not  a  great  deal  of  love  lost 
between  Will  and  his  half-sister.  1866  HOWF.I.LS  Vcnet.  Life 
i2i  Americans  do  not  like  these  people  and  I  believe  there 
is  no  love  lost  on  the  other  side.  1889  T.  A.  TROI.LOI-K 
What  I  reiiieinl'er  III.  91  Between  Italian  and  French 
radicals  there  is  really  no  love  lost. 

9.  A  beloved  person:  esp.  a  sweetheart;  chiefly 
applied  to  a  female  person,  but  sometimes  to 
a  male.  (Often  used  as  a  term  of  endearing 
address.) 

aiiz$Leg.  Kath.  1531  Heismilif  Scmiluue.  <  isogCiuucER 
Bk.  Diichesse  91  And  wher  my  lord,  my  love,  be  deed? 
1377  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  B.  iv.  49  Rose  Keginoldcs  loue  {text  A 
emmon].  c  1386  CHAUCER  I'ral.  672  Ful  loude  he  song  '  Com 
hider,  love,  to  me  '.  14. .  Sir  ISenes  2019  (MS.  M.)  Bettys, 
loue  dere,  Ryde  nat  fro  me  in  no  manere  !  1470-85  MALORY 
Arthur  \\\.  xxxv.  269  He  is  my  fyrst  loue  and  he  shal  be 
Ihe  laste.  n  1592  M  AXU>WB  Pass.  Shepli.  to  Ids  Love,  Liue 
with  me  and  be  my  Loue.  1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  iv.  i.  277 
Whether  Bassanio  had  not  once  a  Loue.  1600  Dr.  Dodyfoll 
MI.  v.  in  Bullen  Old  Plays  III.  135  Why,  love?  doubt  you 
that?  ll'id.  136  Thou  art  growne  passing  strange,  my 
love.  (1606  WITHKR  Lure  Saint,  iii.  in  Descr.  Lo-M  (1638) 
C4  In  Summer. time  to  Medley  My  love  and  I  would  goe. 
1767  SIR  W.  JONES  Sc-.icn  Fountains  Poems  (1777)  37  Told 
to  their  smiling  loves  their  amorous  tales.  1818  SCOTT  '  Old 
Seng  in  Br.  Lamm,  xxix,  It  is  best  to  be  off  wi'  the  old 
love,  Before  you  be  on  wi'  the  new.  a  1834  MOORE  Yng. 
May  Moon  i  The  young  May  moon  is  beaming,  love.  1860 
C.  PATMORE  Faithful  for  ever  in.  ii.  iSo  And  there's  another 


<-'//.  liar.  iv.  clxx,  In  the  dust  The  fair-hair'd  Daughter  of 
the  Isles  is  laid,  The  love  of  millions! 

e.  A  charming  or  delightful  person  or  thine  • 
a  '  duck  .  colloq. 


with  an  agony  of  mind,  or  a  kind  of 'lo'vc-lft."  1821   BYRON 
Sanfax.  in.  i.  4o,  Again  the  love-fit's  on  him. 


3)   150    Taken 
1821    BYRON- 
1645  RUTHKR- 


.i-.vesof  Petitions,  and  loves  of  sweet  Pray'rs  1861  "W  Ii 
AINSWORTH  John  /.„,„  Proi.  vi.  Cl88l)  33*  NankinW  the 
tiniest  teacups  you  ever  beheld-perfect  loves  !  1889  '  Roi  ,.- 
"Oj-DflWOOD  Kottfry  n,i,ier  Anas  xxiv,  What  a  love  of 

10.  «a.  for  love  :  without  stakes,  for  nothing  ; 
applied  to  the  practice  of  playing  a  competitive 
Bailie  for  the  pleasure  of  playing. 

1678  I),- TI.KR  //,„/.  ,„.  ;.  I007  Fo;  lhese  nt  r>e,.te  and 
I.  Om h re  you]  wooc,  And  play  for  love  and  money  too. 
1813  &ffriing  Mfg.  XI.I.  296  A  match  of . .  single-stick, 
was  played  .  .for  what  is  te.  hnically  termed  Lm-c  and  a 
h,-l,y.ji,ll.  1821  I.AMU  Ella  Her.  I.  New  Year's  Eve,  I  play 
over  again  for  love,  as  the  gamesters  phrase  it,  games  for 
which  I  once  paid  so  dear.  1844  DICKK.-.S  .Mart.  CAus. 
.\x\ii,  Mrs.  J  odgcrs  . .  proposed  that  . .  they  should  play  for 

b.  In   various  competitive  games  of  skill,  e.g. 
whist, football, tennis, racquets:  No  score, nothing- 
meaning  that  the  party  said  'to  be  lm>e '  has  scored 
no  points  in  the  game  then  in  progress.     J.ove  all: 
no  score  on  either  side. 

1742  HOVI.E  ll'liist  i.  i>  If  your  Adversary  is  fi  or  7  Love 
and  you  are  to  lead.  1780  Cn-Htl.  Stag.  L.  322/2  We  are  not 
told  how,  or  by  what  means  Six  love  comes  to  mean  Six  to 
nothing.  1797  Kmycl.  l!,-H.  fed.  3)  XVIII.  3So/,  As  the 
games  are  won,  so  they  are  marked  and  called  :  as  one  game 
love,  two  games  to  one.  &c.  1885  1'all  A/ait  (;.  2  .Mar.  10/2 
In  the  Rugby  game  Northampton  beat  Coventry  by  a  In 
to  love.  1898  Kncycl.  Sfo,t  II.  242/1  The  marker's,  .duty 
is  to  call  the  game  . .  from  the  start  at  '  love  all '.  . .  '  Love ', 
in  the  game  of  rackets,  as  in  other  games,  signifies  nothing. 

c.  Applied  nt/rilt.  (o  a  game  or  set  of  games  in 
i    which  there  is  nothing  scored  on  one  side. 

18331'.  HOOK  farsoii's  Dan.  (1847)57  Can't  makeahazanl 
..and  has  lost  t\vo  love  sanies.  1878  I.  MARSHALL  Ann. 
Itana  158  Love-set,  a  set  in  which  one  player  wins  six  con 
secutive  games  ;  or.  in  case  of  an  advantage  set,  seven  con 
secutive  games.  1884  1'all  Mall  C.  25  Apr.  3/2  In  the  two 
lirst  days'  play  the  whole  of  the  heats  were  love  victories. 

1 11.  A  game  of  chnnce  in  which  one  player 
holds  up  a  ccrtnin  number  of  fingers,  and  the  other, 
without  seeing,  guesses  tlieirnumber.  -  MOBA.  Ol>s. 

1585  HIGGINS  Juntas'  Nomencla/flr  297/2  Micaretiifzitis, . 
a  play  vsed  in  Italy,  . .  it  is  tailed  there  . .  the  play  of  loue 
1611  COTGR.,  Mmtrre.  the  play  of  loue.  1653  UROUHAIIT 
Ratelais  I.  xxii.  94  There  lie  played.. At  love  [orig.  a  In 
tnoHrre].  1725  BAILEY  Jit-asm.  Co//«,j.  (173?)  205  The 
Countrymen*  Play  of  holding  up  our  Fingers  (dimicalione 
digitoriini,  i.  e.  the  Play  of  Love). 
12.  A  variant  of  the  game  of  ErcimE. 

1886  Euchre  41  Slam,  Love,  or  Skunk. 

f!3.  'A  kind  of  thin  silk  stuff  (J.),  formerly 
used  when  in  mourning ;  a  border  of  this.  Orig. 
love-hood.  Ol>s.  (Cf.  love-ribbon  in  16  below.) 

1663  HOYI.E  F.xfrr.  Colours  in.  ix.  (1664)  198  Such  a  kind 
of  Transparency,  as  that  of  a  Sive,  a  piece  of  Cyprus,  or  a 
Love-Hood.  1747  MRS.  DEI. ANY  Lei.  to  Mrs.  /Vr<vj  in  Life 
<V  Con:  478,  I  shall  make  no  more  dark  things;  after  three 
months  black  silk  is  worn  with  love  hood.  1751  Loud.  Daily 
Ad-.'erliser  21  Dec.  (.V.  $•  IJ.  ist  Ser.  X.  206)  A  black  velvet 
cloak  with  a  love  coarsely  run  round  it.  1825-9  MRS.  SHKK- 
woc-D  Lady  of  Manor  1 1.  x,  63  He  was  dressed  in  white, 
having  a  sahh  of  black  love. 

14.  a.  An  old  name  for  Traveller's  Joy  or  Virgin's 
Bower,  Clematis  I'italba;  also  love-bind  (sec  i6b). 
b.  (see  qnot.  1874.) 

1640  PARKINSON  Theat.  Hot.  384  In  English  of  most 
country  people  where  it  groweth  [called]  Honestie  ;  and  the 
( lentlewomen  call  it  Love,  but  Gerard  coyned  that  name  of 
the  Travelours  joy.  1657  S.  PI-RCHAS  Pot.  Flying-Ins,  i. 
,\v.  95  Bees  gather  of  these  flowers  following  ..  In  July  .. 
Love.  1874  Tiros.  Rot.  Suppl.,  Love,  a  name  tised  in  Tas 
mania  for  Coiiiesfierma  volnkilc. 

15.  Obvious  combinations. 

a.  simple  attributive,  as  love-ailept,  -adventure, 
-ballad,  -bed,  -desire,  -discourse,  -dilty,  -dream. 


iisieepc.       IB87   KOWEN    I  ,,-g.   SEneid 

tneLove-god  plumed  for  the  night.  1684  Ol  WAV  . 4  tl,eist 
ii.  i.  Wks.  ,7.;8  I.  34  Your  'I.ove-Intreagues  are  not  so 
closely  manag  d,  but  that  [etc.].  13..  Gav.:  4  Gr.  Knt 
I-777  '[•,  luf-'a?ynSt  =  laughing]  a  lyt.  1833  (  01.1  RIDGP 
*,""*',-  f  .  "  "ot  J'nir'  I0'  1  tease  no'  to  behold  The 


ness  is  nothing  new.  1621  I!i  RTON  Aiiat.  M,-l.  in  'love 
Melancholy.  angoS.  Eustace  in  in  Horstm.  Alteugl 
Leg.  11881)  213  Ssore  i-bounden . .  wib  "loue  mourninge  Of 
Cri-i :  bat  alle  (jmge  shop.  1840  MBS.  NORTON  Dream  etc. 
I  he  borrowed  "love-notes  of  thy  echoing  lyre.  1680 

Pomn    /.  f,     l.'l....t* 7i~l..  +  r. I  n-  .      to       '        .          »uuy 


-  ong    yre.      10 

I  RIOR  Et.FleetovoodSlieflmrdv*  Pigs  might  squeak  'love- 
odes,  dogs  bark  satire.  1583  T.  WATSON  Poems  To  Rdr. 
(Arb.)  27  In  respect  of  my  trauaile  in  penning  ihese  'lone- 
passions.  1670  DRYDRH  2nd  1't.  Conq.  Granada  i  ii  I'll 
your  love-plot  cnikkly  countermine.  1847  TENNYSON  I'riti- 
^"JvVIoa  'V1'1  ''"?  A  mere  love-poem.  1600  SHAKS. 


)  .  L.  IV 


. 

i.  206  Yon  bane  simply  misus'd  our  sexe  in 
your  loue-prate.  1671  MILTON  Samson  ,coS  *Love-uuar- 
rels  oft  in  pleasing  concord  end.  1588  SHAKS.  /../..  /..  ,,,. 
i.  183  Don  Cupid,  Regent  of  "Lone-rimes.  1561  T  Honv  tr 
Castiglione'i  Cour/rer  in.  (1577)  N  v  b,  With  what  sober 
mode  they  shewe  fanor  to  who  so  is  in  their  "loue  sernice 
1590  SHAKS.  MMs.  A',  n.i.  ,59  Cnpid.  .loos'd  his  "loue-shaft 
smartly  from  his  bow.  a  1223  Ancr.  K.  204  Mid  tolliude 


heart 


19OO 

„    ,   , 303  There  are  poor  dogs  of 

men  . .  who  open  their  letters  from   their   loves,  knowing 

exactly  what  will  be  in  them. 

b.  trans/,  of  animals. 

1697  DRYDEN  ^Kneid  vni.  288  One  Heifar  who  had  heard 
her  I^ve  complain,  Roar'd  from  the  Cave.     1792  WOLCOT 
(P.  Pindar)  Wks.  III.  259  Her  feather 'd  Partner  ..  Now  for 
his  loves  pursues  his  airy  way,  And  now  with  food  returns. 
tc.  In  reference  to  illicit  relations :  A  paramour; 
said  of  both  men  and  women.  06s. 
c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xiv.  154  And  whan  thai  wtl  have 

VOL.  VI. 


heart      ,3.     Can    *,  Gr.  Knt.  927,  I   hope  l.at  may  hym 
here  Scha!  lerne  of    luf-talkyng.    a  1310  in  \Vright  Lyric  P. 
70^  Of    love  teres  he  wcop  a  llod.     1601  SHAKS.  T-vcl.  N. 
* 


I.  1.41  *Loue-thoughts  lye  rich,  when  canopy 'd  with  bowres 
a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  MI.  (1598)  390  These  are  your  "loue- 
loyes,  which  still  are  spent  In  lawlesse  games  1647  TRW 
<  omat.  Col.  iv.  16  Other  good  books  must  be  read . .  yet  not 
idle  pamphlets,  and  love-toies.  1390  T.  WATSON  J-.glogiic 
Death  Sir  F.  U'alsiugham  266  Let  them  suppose  sw«te 
-Musicke  out  of  vse,  and  wanton  *lotietricks  to  be  foolish 
toies.  1611  COTGR.,  Atlicnretti-s,  loue-trickes.  1826  Svn 
SMITH  iy/fs.  (1859*  II.  90/2  All  the  various  love-tricks  of 
attempting  to  appear  indifferent,  a  1708  W.USH  in  Dryden 
ifue.  (1727)  IV.  335  Petrarch  ..  being  by  much  the  most 
famous  of  all  the  Moderns  who  have  written  "Love-Verses. 
a  1240  Urtisnn  in  Call.  I  loin.  201  Hwi  necon  ich  wowen  be 
wiS  swete  *luue  wordes.  31651  CALDERWOOD  Hist.  Kirk 
(1843)  II.  352  Manie  love  words  she  useth  to  Ilothwell  in 
this  letter.  1883  Long,,,.  Mag.  Aug.  368  Why  did  her  love- 
words  echo  in  his  ear? 

b.  objective  and  objective  genitive,  as  lore- 
brcathmg,  -darting,  -devouring,  -inspiring,  -lack 
ing  etc. ;  love--\frayner  ( =  asker) ,  -monger  etc. 
A.  *73°~4&  THOMSON  Autumn  593  In  rapture  warbled  from 
'love-breathing  lips.  1605  SYLVESTER  Dti  Bar/as  n.  iii.  iv. 
<  aptains  849  Her  sweet,  "love-darting  Eyn.  1634  MILTON 
Camus  753  Love. darting  eyes.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  r,-  jftil.  n. 
vl.  7  Then  y  Loue-deuouring  death  do  what  he  dare.  -71400 
Kelig.  Pieces  fr.  Thornton  MS.  (1867)  59  pat  he  ne  do  no 
tnspase  agayne  he  rewlc..of  bis  relegion,  and  of  base  "lufe 
frayners.  1797  MRS.  M.  ROBINSON  Waiting/mm  I.  277  The 
love-inspiring  dames  of  luxurious  Italy.  1532  MORK  L'onfut. 
'lindale  Wks.  403/1  His  false  *loue-lacking  charitie.  1592 
SHAKS.  I'en.  $  Ad.  cxxv,  Lone-lacking  vestals,  and  selfe- 
louing  Nuns.  1588  —  L.  L.  L.  n.  i.  253  Thou  art  an  old 
*Louc-monger.  1882  Spectator  9  Dec.  1579  His  [Sterne's) 
lovemongering  \\as  altogether  contemptible.  1592  SHAKS. 
Rom.  ff  Jiil.  in.  ii.  5  Spred  thy  close  Curtaine  vLoue-per- 
formmg  night.  1742  Purr.  Dune.  IV.  306  *Love-whisp'ring 
woods,  and  lute-resounding  waves. 

C.  adverbial  (chiefly  instrumental)  and  para- 
synthetic,  as  love-born,  -crossed,  -deep,  -dittied, 
-enthralled,  -fond,  -illumined, -inspired,  -instructed, 
-laboured,  -laden,  -learned,  -mad,  -open,  -pen 
sive,  -quick,  \-shaked,  -smitten,  -spent,  -stricken, 
-touched,  wounded  adjs. 

1725  POPE  Odyss.  x.  398  "Love-born  confidence.  1834 
LYTTON  Pompeii  in.  ii,  Thy  Master  was  love-crossed. 
1885-94  R-  BRIDGES  Eros  ff  Psyche  Oct.  iv,  Many  an  old 
love-crost  And  doleful  ditty  would  she  gently  sing.  1^32 
T~... ,N  EleaHore  76  '|'he  languors  of  thy  love-deep  eyes. 


c._  PATMORE  raithfid for  ever  \\\.  ii.  180  And  there's  another         -ele^Y     -eye     -fit     -vift      -glance      -god     intrigue          TENNYSON  Eleanore  76  The  languors  of  thy    love-deep  eyes, 
thing,  my  Love,  I  wish  you'd  show  you  don't  approve.    1900  ,      „!  -    „    '  i<Lj'l        /    '         „.    ]'.'        '     ,        7"  ,  '         lj*sPoeKOtfya.  I.  532  *Love-dittied  airs,  and  dance,  conclude 

BARRIE  Tommy  t,  Grizel  xxv.  303  There  are  poor  dogs%,f        -I'n'ginng,    -light,     -lore,     -madness,    -melancholy,         theday..   1605  V.«imvm  Comment  TVo  Tales  23  We  are 


-mourning,  -note,  -ode,  -passion,  -plot,  -poem, 
•\-prate,  -quarrel,  -rime,  -seit'ice,  -shaft,  -speech, 
t  -spring,  -talking,  -tear,  -thought,  -toy,  -trick, 
-verse,  -word  etc. 

1821  SHELLEY  Prometh.  Unl>.  i.  i.  738  Dreaming  like  a 
*love-adept.  1711  SHAFTRSR.  Charac.  (1737)  I.  271  In  relation 
to  common  amours  and  *love-adventures.  1565  COOPER 
Thesaurus  s  v.  Amor,  Couiponere  amores .  .To  make  "loue 
balades.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  [II,  in.  vii.  72  He  is  not 
hilling  on  a  lewd  "Loue-Bed.  1628  FORD  Lover's  Mel.  iv. 


e  day..  1665  BRATHWA'fVCffiVUWfnf  '1'w  Tales  23  We  are 
now  to.  .descend  to  our  *love-en  thralled  Ahsolon.  1823  Ros- 
COE  Sistnondi's  Lit.  Enr,  (1846)  II.  xxxvi.  458  The  melan 
choly  soul  of  a  *love-fond  poet.  1781  E.  DARWIN  Rot.  Card.  i. 
(1791)  19  Guard  from  colddewsher*love-illumin'd  form.  1768 
WOI.COT  (P.  Pindar)  Elegy  Fleas  Teneriffe  ix,  The  *love- 
inspir'd  Fandango  warms  no  more,  a  1586  SIDNEY  A  rcadiet 
i.  (1598)90  Then  did  he  slacke  his  *loue-enstructed  pace.  - 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  v.  41  The  night-warbling  Bird,  that  now 
awake  Tunes  sweetest  his  '  love-labor'd  song.  1820  SHELLEY 
Skylark  ix,  Soothing  her  *love-laden  Soul  in  secret  hour 
With  mu^ic  sweet  as  love,  1595  SPENSER  Epitkat.  88  The 
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birds  *love-leruned  song.  1839  HALI.AM  Hist.  Lit.  IV.  iv. 
vi.  §  5.  259  'Love-mad  and  yet  talking  in  gallant  conceits, 
rt  1586  SIDSF.Y  Arcadia  i.  (1598)  91  His  *lone-open  eye., 
that  eu'n  did  marke  her  troden  grasse.  1717  FF.NTOS  1'oems 
lor  Wand'ring  v  Love-pensive  near  his  Amber  Stream.  1810 
Kplendiil  Follies  III.  121  The  widow  ..  placed  herself 
opposite  this  Move-proof  hero.  1595  DANIEL  Ch'.  ll^ars  II. 
lxxvt  [She]  her  *love-qiiicke  eyes,  which  ready  be,  Fastens 
on  one.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  in.  ii.  385,  I  am  he  that  is 
so  *Loue-shak'd,  I  pray  you  tel  me  your  remedie.  1848 
THACKERAY  i'a/i.  Fair  Ivii,  This  -love-smitten  and  middle- 
aged  gentleman.  1648  HKRKICK  //Vs/iv-.,  To  Willow-tres 
(1869)  112  The  "love-spent  youth,  and  love-sick  maid.  1805 
SURR  Winter  in  Loud.  (1806)  II.  x.  247  Illess  me,  the  youth 
is  Move-stricken  !  1872  A.  DF.  VKIIH  Leg.  St.  Patrick, 
A  rraigntn.  .S7.  /'.  7  Like  birds  that  cannot  stay  their  songs 
"Love-touched  in  Spring.  1591  SHAKS.  TitwGtnt.  I.  ii.  113 
*Loue  wounded  Protheus, 

16.  Specinl  combs. :  love-affair,  in  early  tise 
pi.  the  experiences  connected  with  being  in  love  ; 
now  sing,  (in  somewhat  disparaging  use)  an  ama 
tory  episode  in  a  person's  life,  an  amour;  flove 
amour,  sexual  love  as  distinguished  from  friend 
ship ;  flove-badge,  ?a  badge  indicating  profes 
sion  of  amorous  allegiance  ;  love-begotten  a., 
illegitimate  ;  t  love-bend,  the  '  fetters '  of  love  ; 
love-blink  -?c.,  a  look  of  love;  f  love-book,  (a) 
the  book  of  'the  Song  of  Solomon';  (£)  a  book 
treating  of  love  (nonce-use);  flove-boy,  a  cata 
mite;  ^love-brat  =  LOVE-CHII.D;  •)•  love-broker, 
one  who  acts  as  an  agent  between  lovers  ;  so  love- 
broking  ;  love-call,  a  call  or  note  used  as  a 
means  of  amorous  communication  between  the 
sexes;  t  love-cause  =  lovc-affair\  love-cup , -Ka)  a 
philtre;  (/>)  a  loving-cup;  love-dart,  anorganfound 
in  certain  snails  (see  quot.),  the  spicithtm  amoris; 
•\'  love-deed,  an  action  proceeding  from  love ; 
t  love-dose,  t  -draught,  a  philtre ;  flove-dread, 
the  fear  that  proceeds  from  love,  'filial'  fear; 
;(•  love-drunk,  intoxication  with  love ;  f  love-eie 
(  =  awe}  =  love-dread ;  love-favour  (see  FAVOUR 
sb.  7) ;  f  love-feat,  an  act  of  courtship ;  f  love- 
hood  (see  sense  13) ;  t  love-juice,  a  juice  which 
dropped  upon  the  eyes  has  the  effect  of  a  philtre; 
t  love-lace,  the  snare  of  love ;  flove-lad,  a  lover ; 
t  love-lake  =  love-sport ;  flove-laas,  a  sweet 
heart  ;  f  love-late,  amorous  looks  or  demeanour  ; 
•\  love-libel,  a  love-letter  or  message ;  t  love- 
liking,  sexual  affection;  f  love-line  nonce-wd., 
a  love-letter ;  love-match,  a  marriage  of  which 
the  motive  is  love,  not  worldly  advantage  or  con 
venience  ;  love-money,  coins  broken  in  two  and 
divided  between  lovers  or  friends  as  a  token  of 
remembrance;  t  love-nettled  a.,  deeply  in  love  ; 
f  love-paper  nonce-wd.,  a  love-letter;  love-pas 
sage,  an  incident  of  amatory  experience ;  love-pat, 
a  smart  tap  given  out  of  love  (cf.  love-tick) ;  love- 
pennant,  ?a  pennant  with  which  a  departing  ship 
is  decorated ;  love-philtre,  often  redundantly  = 
PIIILTHE  ;  love-potion,  a  philtre  =  LOVE-DBINK  ; 
t  love-powder,  (a)  a  powder  administered  as  a 
philtre;  (i$)  nonce-use,  the  explosive  stuff  of  love; 
love-ribbon,  a  narrow  gauze  ribbon  with  satin 
stripes  (cf.  sense  13) ;  f  love-ron,  -rune,  a  tale  or 
song  of  love  ;  love-scene,  a  scene,  esp.  in  a  story 
or  play,  consisting  of  an  interview  between  lovers ; 
love-seal,  a  seal  with  a  device  appropriate  to 
amatory  correspondence  ;  f  love-sokeu(seequot.); 
love-sport, amorous  playor  dalliance;  love-story, 
a  story  in  which  the  main  theme  is  the  affection 
existing  between  lovers ;  love-tale  =  prec. ;  love- 
tap,  a  tap  or  gentle  blow  to  indicate  love ;  flove- 
thing,  ?  a  pledge  of  love ;  f  love-tick  =  love-tap ; 
t  love-tiding,  a  message  of  love;  love-tight  a., 
so  as  to  be  proof  against  love;  -f love-tooth,  an 
inclination  for  love;  f  love-wine,  wine  served 
out  to  a  company  in  a  loving-cup. 

1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  ill.  i.  254,  I'le.. confer  at  large  Of 
all  that  may  concerne  thy  *Loue-afTaires.  1867  TROLLOW: 
Citron.  Barset  I.  xxv,  217,  I  think  you  are  aware  that  you 
have  got  a  love-affair  on  hand,  c  1350  Ipoinadon  ( Kolbing)  127 
Nowghte  she  covthe  of  "love  amowre.  1656  SIR  J.  MENNIS 
&  J.  SMITH  MtisaruinDelicix  35  Another  ask't  me . .  Whether 
I  wore  a  *Love-bagge  on  my  shoulder?  1771  SMOLLETT 
Humph.  Cl.  24  May,  That  he  had  been  a  Move-begotten 
babe,  brought  up  in  the  workhouse.  1784  Registers  of 
River,  Kent  (^/.V.),  Mary,  daughter  of  Ann  Allen — Love 
begotten,  [bapti/ed].  c  1*50  Hymn  tt>  Virgin  35  in  Trin. 
Coll.  Horn.  App.  256  Ic  em  in  |>ine  Moue  bende.  13..  Guy 
Want).  (A.)  324  Leuer  him  wer  walk  &  wende,  &  dye  in 
trewe  loue  bende.  1508  DUNBAR  Tna  jitariit  wettien  228, 
I  cast  on  him  a  crabbit  K . .  And  lettis  it  is  a  *luf-blenk.  1636 
RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  I.  155  My  Bridegroom'slove-blinks 
fatten  my  weary  soul,  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  102  Ase  mi  leofmon 
bet  seiS  to  me,  iSe  *luue  hoc,  'osculetur  me  osculooris  sui  \ 
1591  SHAKS.  Tiuo  Gent.  i.  i.  19  For  I  will  be  thy  beades- 
man,  Valentine.  /W.  And  on  a  loue-booke  pray  for  my 
successe?  a  1656  USSHKR  Ann.  VI.  (1658)  131  Pausanias, 
•being  discovered  by  Argilius,  his  *love-boy.  ?x6..  Old 
Chap'bk.  (N.),  Four  *love  brats  will  be  laid  to  thee.  1601 
SHAKS.  Twel.  N.  in.  ii.  39  There  is  no  *loue-Broker  in  the 
world,  can  more  preuaile  in  mans  commendation  with 
woman,  then  report  of  valour.  1808  E.  S.  BARRETT  Miss-led 
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General  165  What  money  Mr.  Green  umber  disbursed  on 
account  of  the  great  man's  *love-broking  affairs.  1824  Miss 
MITFORD  Village  Ser.  I.  198  In  less  than  two  minutes 
Harriet  heard  the  *love-cail  sounded  at  Sally's  gate.  1887 
Athenxnm  31  l>ec.  901/3  He  [Mr.  Rmvltotham]  disagrees 
with  Darwin  in  finding  the  origin  of  all  instrumental  music 
in  the  love-call.  1600  SILAKS.  A.  K  L,  iv.  i.  97  In  all  this 
time  there  was  not  ame  man  died  in  his  owne  person 
(videlicet)  in  a  *loue  cause.  1561  DAUS  tr.  Bitllingcr  on 
Aj>oc.  (1573*  128  Poysoning  Mouecuppes,  and  inchaunt- 
ments,  were  in  the  tyme  of  S.  John  most  frequented 
throughout  the  Romayne  Empyre.  1849  ROCK  C/i.  of 
Fathers  IV.  XL  86  '1'he  love-cup  was  sent  about.  1877  F.  P. 
PASCOE  Zool,  Class//.  122  A  curious  organ  is  a  pyriform 
muscular  sac,  containing  one  or  two  slender  conical  styles, 
which  can  be  thrust  out  through  the  aperture  of  the  sac; 
they  are  found  in  certain  snails,  and  with  them  they  pierce 
each  other's  skin.  They  are  known  as  (  Move-darts1.  13. . 
Minor  Poems  fr.  Verno't  MS.  liv.  62  And  J>is  I  made  for 
Monkynde,  Mi  *Ioue-dedes  to  haue  in  mynde.  1709  J. 
JOHNSON  Clergym.  l^ade  M.  n.  69  Pharmacy  probably 
signifies  here . .  the  compounding  of  philtrums  or  *love-doses. 
1647  R.  STAPVLTON  Juvenal  85  Their  Move-draughts, 
charmes,  and  druggs.  ^1380  WYCLIF  Scrm.  Sel.  Wks.  II. 
316  *Love-drede  is  in  men  wi(x>uten  siche  servile  drede. 
^1440  Jafolfs  /J-W/xxxviii.  243  For  be  loue-dreed  ^at  sche 
hadde  to  god.  1390  GOWF.R  Con/.  III.  n  *Lovedrunke  is 
the  meschief  Above  alle  othre  the  most  chief,  a  ixz$Aucr. 
R,  428  Li5e  wordes.  .berof  kumeft  binge  best — bet  is^luue- 
eie.  1597  BP.  HALL  Sat,  i.  ii.  E  3  b,  Deck't  with  *love- 
fauors.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  123  And  euery  one  his 
*Loue-feat  will  aduance  Vnto  his  seuerall  Mistresse.  1590 
—  Mids.  N.  in.  ii.  89  Thou  hast  mistaken  quite  And 
laid  the  *loue  iuyce  on  some  true  loues  sight.  ^1330  Art/i. 
•V  Merl.  2251  (K.olbingi  He  was  nomen  wib  *loue  las.  1586 
W.  WEBBE  Kng.  J^Ot-trie  (Arb.)  84  The  Cornation  that 
among  the  xloue  laddes  wontes  to  be  wprne  much.  6-1320 
.V/>  Tristr.  2020  Her  *loue  laike  bou  bi  liald  For  be  loue 
of  me.  1610  NICCOLS  £.ng.  Eliza  Induct.  Mirr.  Afag.  776 
So  soone  as  Tython's  *love-lasse  gan  display  Her  opall 
colours  in  her  Easterne  throne,  n  1225  Ancr.  A*.  90  His  eie 
euer  bihalt  te  ^If  \>\\  makest  . .  eni  *luue  lates  touward  un- 
Seauwes,  1602  DKKKKR  Sathwtiastix  Wks.  1873  I.  215  Sir 
Van. . .  I  desire  you  to . .  read  this  Paper.  Miniver.  I  le  re 
ceive  no  *Love  libels  perdy,  but  by  word  a  mouth,  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Sir  Thomas  2040  Of  romances  that  been  royales, 
Of  popes  and  of  cardinales,  And  eek  of  *love-lykinge. 
1601  SHAKS.  Airs  ll'cll  n.  1.  81  To  giue  great  Charlemame 
a  pen  in's  hand  And  write  to  her  a  *loue-line.  1749  FIELD 
ING  Tom  Joiu-s  xin.  viii,  This  was  a  Move-match,  as  they 
call  it,  on  both  sides  ;  this  is,  a  match  between  two  beggars. 
1869  TROI.LOPE  He  Knciu  etc.  xxv.  (1878)  138  It  was  little 
enough  she  got  by  marrying  htm. .  .Hut  it  was  a  love-match. 
1856  W.  H.  SMYTH  Rom.  J-'am.  Coins  281  The  custom  of 
breaking  "love-money,  as  a  pledge  of  fidelity.  1586  D.  ROW 
LAND  Lazarillo\\.  (1672)  X  viii,  I  was  so  Move-nettled,  that  if 
they  had  asked  me  the  Phenix . .  I  would  have  given  it  them. 
c  1613  MIDDI.ETON  No  It^z'f  like  a  Woman's  i.  ii,  Peruse  this 
Move-paper  as  you  go.  {Giring  letter.}  1865  TYLOR  Early 
Hist.  Man.  iii.  43  '  Love -passages  of  the  gods  and  heroes. 
1876  C.  D.  WARNER  11* int.  Nile  i.  24  Garibaldi  received  one 
of  his  wounds,  a  sort  of  Move-pat  of  fame.  1889  DOYLE 
MicaJi  Clarke  377  You  are  like  the  same  ship  when  the  battle 
and  the  storm  have,  .torn  the  Move-pennants  from  her  peak. 
1834  LYTTON  /V/w/t'/Yii.  20  The  very  air  seems  to  have  taken  a 
Move-philtre,  so  handsome  does  every  face  without  a  beard 
seem  in  my  eyes.  1647  R.  STAPYLTON  Juvenal  85  margin, 
Philters  or  love-potions.  16*3  WEBSTER  Dui/u-ss  o/Malji 
v.  ii,  Confesse  to  me  Which  of  my  women  'twas  you  hyr'd  to 
put  *Loue-powder  into  mydnnke?  1678  BUTLKR  find.  in. 
i.  66 1  When  he's  with  Ix>ve-po\vder  laden,  And  Priin'd,  and 
Cock'd  by  Miss,  or  Madam.  174*  J.  YARROW  Lwe  at  First 
Sight  14  There  are  Things  calPd  Charms,  Bribes,  and  Love- 
Powder.  £-1805  MRS.  SHERWOOD  in  Life  xix.  (1847)  320, 
I  made  her  and  Annie  new  caps,  which  I  trimmed  with 
rosettes  of  black  Move-ribbon.  1882  CALLFEILD  &  SAWARU 
Diet,  Needlewk.)  Love-ribbon.  . .  was  employed  to  tie  on 
Crape  Hat-bands  when  worn  at  funerals,  and  is  now  occa 
sionally  worn  by  ladies  in  their  caps.  a.  izi$Leg,  Kath.  109 
Nalde  ha.  .nane  Muue  runes  leornin  ne  lustnen.  c  1*75  A 
Lime  Ron  2  in  O.  E.  Misc.  93  A  Mayde  cristes  me  bit 
yorne  bat  ich  hire  wurche  a  luue  ron.  1850  HANNAY  Single 
ton  Fontenoy  \.  Hi.  I.  35  Circe  resumed  a  Move-scene  between 
Adele  and  the  tender  format.  1877  W.  JONES  Finger-ring 
21  The  impress  being  two  human  heads  ..  the  prototype  of 
the  numerous  *Move  seals'  of  a  later  period.  15*3  FITZHEKB. 
Sttrv.g\)t  Hut  and  he  [the  tenant]  bye  his  come  in  the  market 
or  other  places,  he  is  than  at  lybertie  to  grynde  where  he  may 
be  best  serued,  that  maner  ofgrynding  is  called  Moue  Socone, 
and  the  iordes  tenuuntes  be  called  bonde  socon.  1605  CHAP 
MAN  All  Fools  i.  i,  Where  I  am  cloyde,  And  being  bound 
to  Moue  sports,  care  not  for  them.  1623  MASSINGMK  Bond' 
man  \.  iii,  They  cannot . .  Vsher  vs  to  our  Litters,  tell  Moue 
Stories.  1890  BAKRIE  My  Lady  Nicotine  xxm^igoi^o'i  The 
tragedy,  .is  led  up  to  by  a  pathetic  love-story.  1633  SHIRLEY 
Bird  in  Cage  v.  I  2  b,  Forgetting  all  their  legends,  and  *Loue 
tales  Of  Venus,  Cupid,  and  the  scapes  of  Joue.  1667  MILTON 
/*.  L.  i.  452  The  Love-tale  Infected  Sions  daughters  with 
like  heat.  xSoa  RITSON  Ant:.  Kngl.  Metr,  Rom.  I. p.  vii,  The 
love-tales  of  Longus,  Heliodorus,  and  Xenophon  of  Kphcsus. 
1889  '  MARK  TWAIN'  Yankee  at  Crt.  A".  Arthur  xxxiii.  383 
When  I  make  up  my  mind  to  hit  a  man,  I  don't  plan_out  a 
•  love-tap,  c  1205  LAY.  169  For  he  heo  heuede  swi|>e  llofed, 
£  Muffing  hire  biheite.  1493  Dives  <V  /*««/.  x.  viii.  I  iii  b, 
Yc  mischeif  is  noo  curse  but  a  Moueiyk  of  god.  1617  BP. 
HALL  Passion  Serin.  Wks.  429  These  were  but  loue-ticks  to 
what  His  soule  endured.  1635  QUARLKS  Eml'l.  \\\.  vi.  146 
Her  frownes . .  may  chance  to  show  An  angry  love-trick  [read 
-tick]  on  his  arme,  or  so.  a  1*50  Owl  $  Night.  1035  Ich 
mai  do  )>ar  gode  note,  And  bringe  horn  Movetibinge,  Vor 
ich  of  chirche  songe  singe.  1875  Me  LAK  KM  .!»'*:;•  w.  Ser.  n.  iv. 
71,  I  can  shut  it  out,  sealing  my  heart  Move-tts;ht  against  it. 
1580  LYI,Y  Enphiws  (Arb.  i  350,  I  am  no  we  olde,  yet  haue  I 
in  my  head  a  Moue  tooth.  1641  BEST  Farm.  Bkt,  (Surtees) 
117  They  perhapps  have  Move  wine  ready  to  give  to  the 
company  when  they  light. 

b.  In  names  of  plants  and  animals :  love-and- 
idle(s,dial.  var. Qilwe-in-idleness  ;E.  D. D.);  love- 
bind,  the  plant  Traveller's  Joy  (Halliwell) ;  love- 
entangle,  -entangled  =  love-in-a-mist  (a) ;  love- 


LOVE. 

1  grass,  a  grass  of  the  genus  Eragrostis\  love-in- 
a-mist,  (tr)  tlic  Fennel-flower,  A7igel/a  damascena  ; 

;    (//)  a  West   Indian  S])ccies,  Passijlora  fa-tida  (cf. 

i    (i.  //V/v  ini  nchel)  ;  love-in-a-puzzlo,  Xigclia  da- 

1  ntascena  ;  love-in-idleness  (also  t  love-in-idle'  . 
the  Heartsease,  /  'to/it  tricolor  ;  love-parrakeet, 
-parrot  =  LOVK-IHKI>;  love-shell  (see  quot.)  ; 
love-tree,  the  Judas-tree,  Ccrcis  Siliqitcistntnt 
(Treas.  Bot.  1866)  ;  also  tree  of  love  \  love-vine, 
'any  species  of  Citsatta,  dodder'  (Wtbster,  Suppl.). 
1630  J.  I1  AY  LOR  (Water-P.)  //7.x  n.  134/2  Amongst  all  Pot- 
herbes  growing  on  the  ground,  Time  is  the  least  respected, 
I  haue  found.  .When  passions  are  let  loose  without  a  bridle, 
Then  precious  Time  is  turiul  to*  Loue  and  Idle.  1847  HAI.- 
i.r.\KU,,  *J.<x\-~cntanglt'i  the  ni.^elSa.  Corntv.  1841  S.  C, 
HALL/rc/./w//!.  128  Sometimes  they  are  overgrown  by  weed 
called  'Move-entangled1,  and  the  golden  stone-crop.  1702 
PF.TIVP:R  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXIII.  1257  What  is  peculiar  in 
this*Lo\e-arass  is  its  having  just  under  each  spike,  its  stalk 
clammy.  1760  J.  \.v.T.Introd.  Bot.  App.  31  8"*  Love  in  a  Mist, 
J'assiflora.  1834  MARY  HOWITT  in  Taifs  Mag.  L  445/2  I'd 
a  noble  root  of  lo\e-in-a-mist.  1824  H.  PHILLIPS  Flora 
Hist.  II.  151  *Love  in  a  puzzle,  Love  In  a  mist,..-Y/$,W/rt 
Damascene.  1664  S.  BLAKE  Con/pi.  Gardeners  J'ract,  50 
*Lowe  in  idle,  or  two  faces  under  a  hood,  is  a  Flower  that 

;  is  much  like  Violets.  1578  LYTK  Dodoens  n.  ii.  139  This 
floure  is  called  ..  in  Engli>h,  Pances,  *Loue  in  idleues, 
and  Hartes  ease.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  A*,  n.  i.  168  The  bolt 
of  Cupid,  .fell  vpon  a  little  westerne  flower;  Before,  milke- 
white;  now  purple  with  loues  wound,  And  maidens  call  it, 
Loue  in  idlenesse.  1864  T.  L.  PHIPSON  Utilization  A  /mute 
Life\')\.  155  Other  species  of  Cypraea  known,  .by  the  English 
as  '  *Love-shells',  are  used  as  ornaments,  etc.  \*  Lore-tree  : 
cf.  1760  J.  LI-:I:  Introd.  Bot.  App.  317  Tree  of  Love,  Cercis.} 
1885  LADY  BRASSF.Y  The  Trades  325  The  long  tendrils  of 
the  *love-vine  rolled  up  into  coils,  which  he  assured  us 
would  live  and  grow  for  years,  if  hung  on  a  nail  indoors. 

Love  (\v\~}tv.1  Forms:  1-2  lufian,  2-3luvie(n, 
3  lovin.  Orm.  lufenn,  lufie,  lofvie,  3-4  luven, 
loven,  lovie,  luvie,  -ye,  4  Sc.  lowe,  luff,  4-5 
lofe,  luffe,  46  luve,  luf(e,  5  loufe,  lovyn,  Sc. 
low,  6  loove,  (lub(be),  Sc.  luif,  Iwf,  luyf,  Iwiff, 
(hide  =  luf  it],  8-9  Sc.  lo'e,  3-  love.  Pa.  t.  i 
lufode,  2-3  luvede,  3  lufede,  lovede,  4  levied, 
lofde,  louved,  lufud,  -ed,  luv(e^d,lufd,  lovyd, 
north.  luffet,lofit,4-5lovet,  lowyt,  4-6  Ar.lovit, 
luf(f)it,  -yt,  5  luf(f)ed,  lofed,  -id,  -yd,  loffyd, 
6  Sc.  luifed,  luif;f)et,  Iwffit,  lowitt,  lude,  Iwd, 
luid,  4-  loved.  Pa.pple.  i  se-lufod,  2-3  iloved, 
y-,  ilnved,  ileoved,  4-^  yloved,  4-  (as  in  pa.  t.}. 
[OE.  lufian  >  f.  Hi/it  Lava  sb.] 

1.  trans.  With  personal  obj.  or  one  capable  oi 
personification  :  To  bear  luve  to  ;  to  entertain  a 
great  affection  or  regard  for  ;  to  hold  dear. 

i  825  Vcsp.  Psalter  xvii.  i  Iclufiu  5e  dryhten  ine^en  min. 
H54('.  E.  Chron.  an.  1137  (Laud  MS.)  Hi  luuedeii  God  & 
gode  men.  c  1250  Gen.  ty  Kx.  2042  An  litel  stund,  quhile  he 
was  Ser,  So  gan  him  luuen  3e  prisuner.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
2328  pis  abiam.  .Ful  wel  was  luued  wit  god  of  heuen.  1375 
HARBOUR  Bruce  i.  360  All  men  lufyt  him  for  his  bounte. 
a  1420  HOCCLEVE  De  Keg.  Princ.  1260  God  in  holy  writ 
seiih..'Whom  so  I  loue,  hym  wole  I  chastyse'.  4:1470 
HENRY  Wallace  x.  725,  I  sail,  quhill  I  may  leilT,  Low  Jow 
fer  mar  than  ony  otbir  knycht.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.  ^ 
Ediv.  IV  234  b,  I  love  hym  as  my  brother,  and  take  hym  as 
my  frende.  a  1600  MONTCO.MERII;  Misc.  Poems  x.  45  Love 
nane  bot  vhare  thou  ait  lude.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Rel\ 
vi.  §  406  He..  loved  his  country  with  too  unskilful  a  tender 
ness.  1655  WALTON  Angter\\\.  153  Tie  the  frogs  leg  above 
the  upper  joint  to  the  armed  wire,  and  in  so  doing  use  him 
as  though  you  loved  him.  1769  GOLDSM.  Hist.  Rome  (1786) 
I.  432  Caesar,  .was  loved  almost  to  adoration  by  his  army. 
1856  FHOUUK  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  ii.  128  A  man  who  loved 
England  well,  but  who  loved  Rome  better.  1885  Ch.  Times 
13  Nov.  SSsOur  nation  is  not  much  loved  across  the  Atlantic, 
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b.  spec,  \vithreferencetolovebetweenthesexes. 
To  loi'c  paramours  '.  see  PAKAMUUB. 

r  1000  /KLKRIC  Gen.  xxiv.  67  Isaac,  .underfeng  his  l°  wife 
and  lufode  hij  [etc.].  1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rollsi  9549  In  som 
J)ing  The  quene  louede  as  me  wende  more  him  (>an  taking. 
1375  BAHBOUR  Bruce  x.  554,  I.Jufit  ane  vench  her  in  the 
toune.  1470-85  MALOKY  Arthur  vn.  xxxv.  269,  I  loue  her 
aboue  all  lad  yes  lyuynge.  1567  Satir.  J'oems  Reform,  iv. 
15  Lanclt  with  luif  she  luid  me  by  all  wycht.  1604  SHAKS. 
Oth.  iv.  i.  in,  I  neuer  knew  woman  loue  man  so.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  832  So  dear  I  love  him,  that  with  him  all 
deaths  I  could  endure.  1711  RAMSAY  Elegy  on  Maggy 
Johnstown  iii,  To  bonny  lasses  black  or  brown,  As  we  loo'd 
best.  1794  lUKNs  A','./,  Red  Rose  ii,  And  I  will  luve  thee 
still,  my  dear,  Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry.  1859  TKNNVSOX 
Elaine  674-5  If  I  love  not  him,  1  know  theie  is  none  other 
I  can  love. 

f  c.  Occasional  uses,  with  cogn.  obj.  with  com 
plement,  etc.   Obs. 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  ix.  viii.  364  The  good  loue  that 
I  haue  loued  you.  167*  DRYDKN  Alarr.  a  la  Mode  \.  i. 
Wks.  1883  IV.  261  We  loved,  and  we  loved,  as  long  as  we 
could,  "i'ill  our  love  was  loved  out  u  us  both.  1678  —  All 
for  LiK'L-  n.  Wks.  1883  V.  369  We  have  loved  each  other 
Into  our  mutual  ruin. 

2.  a.  Proverbs. 

1546  J.  HKVWOOD  /Vw.  (1867)  76  Loue  me,  loue  me  dog. 
</  1548  HALL  Chron.  (1809)  444  The  olde  Proverbe  love  me 
tittle  and  love  me  lunge.  1553  T.  Wri-SON  Rhct.  (1580)  192 
A  man  maie  loue  his  bouse  well,  :md  yet  not  ride  vpon  the 
ridge.  '11633  ('•  HERBERT  Jacnla  Prudenttnn  141  Love 
your  neighbour,  yet  pull  not  downe  your  hedge. 

b.  In  certain  vulgar  ejaculations  :  \Lotff]  love 
yoit  (or  your  heart},  etc. 

1833  T.  HOOK  Parson's  Dan.  (1847)  23T  Love  your  heart, 
sir,  a  path's  never  straight.  1841  LYTTON  Nt.  $  Morn,  n. 
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ix.  II.  15  Quiet!  Lord  love  you!  never  heard  a  noisier 
little  urchin  !  1843  DICKENS  Christinas  Carol  iii.  85  They 
said  it  was  a  shame  to  quarrel  upon  Christmas  Day.  And 
so  it  was  1  God  love  it,  so  it  was.  1894  R.  BRIDGES  Feast 
of  Bacchus  n.  579  Lord  love  you,  I'm  not  surprised  at  any 
one  wanting  to  marry  you. 

c.  To  love  one's  love  with  an  A,  with  a  B,  etc. : 
a  formula  used  in  games  of  forfeits. 

[1620  Swetnatn  Arraigned  (Grosart)  24  A  husband  ..  so 
complete  As  if  lie  had  been  pickt  out  of  the  Christ-Crosse 
row. . .  He  begin  with  A , .  comparing  his  good  parts  as  thus  : 
for  A.hee  is  Amiable,  Bountefull,  Courteous,  .now  forZhe's 
Zealous.]  1672  MARYELL  Reh.  Transp.  i.  Wks.  1776  II.  61 
One  would  think  that  . .  you  should  have  learnt  when  J.  O. 
came  into  play,  to  love  your  love  with  an  ],  because  he  is 
judicious,  though  you  hate  your  love  with  an  J,  because  he 
is  jealous:  and  then  to  love  your  love  with  an  O,  because  he 
is  oraculous,  though  you  hate  your  love  with  an  O,  because 
he  is  obscure.  1678  BUTLER  Hud.  HI.  i.  1006  For  these  you 
play  at  purposes,  And  love  your  love's  with  A's  and  B's.  1865 
DICKENS  Hint.  />.  n.  i,  I'll  give  you  a  clue  to  my  trade,  in 
a  game  of  forfeits.  I  love  my  love  with  a  B  because  she's 
Beautiful  \  I  hate  my  love  with  a  B  because  she's  Brazen  ; 
I  took  her  to  the  sign  of  the  Blue  Boar,  and  I  treated  her 
with  Bonnets ;  her  name's  Bouncer,  and  she  lives  in 
Bedlam. 

3.  absol.  and  iiitr.  To  entertain  a  strong  affec 
tion  ;  spec,  to  have  a  passionate  attachment  to  a 
person  of  the  opposite  sex ;  to  be  in  love. 

CI250  Hymn  \~irgintf,  in  Trin.  Call. Haul.  App.  256  Nis 
noil  maiden.,  bat  swoderneloui5e  kunne.  ti  1300  Cursor Af. 
4510  Qua  leli  luues  for-gettes  lat.  ?  a  1366  CHAUCKR  Rom. 
Kose  85  Harde  is  the  heart  that  loueth  nought  In  Mey. 
a  1550  Christis  Kirkc  Gr.  iv,  He  wald  half  hint,  scho  wald 
not  lat  him.  1604  SIIAKS.  Oth.  v.  ii.  344  One  that  lou'd  not 
wisely,  but  too  well.  1650  BAXTER  Saints'  R.  III.  x.  $  6 
No  man  else  can  tell  me  whether  I  Believe  and  Love,  if  I 
cannot  tell  my  self.  1710  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to 
IT.  Montagu  25  Apr.,  I  can  esteem,  I  can  be  a  friend,  but 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  love.  1850  TENNYSON  hi  Mem. 
xxvii,  'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost,  Than  never  to  have 
loved  at  all. 

fb.  in  reciprocal  sense;  in  ME.  to  love  together 
^or  sameii) .  Obs. 

1340  HAMTOLE  Pr.  Cause.  1849  )>e  body  and  be  saul  with 
be  lyfe  Lufes  mare  samell  |>an  man  and  hys  wyfe.  1387 
TREVISA  Hifticn  (Rolls)  III.  373  It  is  spedful  bat  frendes 
love  wel.  1470-83  MALOKY  Artaurxvni.  i.  725  They  loued 
to  gyder  more  hotter  than  they  did  to  fore  hand.  1568 
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friends.  1790  COWI-ER  Let.  to  Newton  15  Oct.,  The  day  of 
separation  between  those  who  have  loved  long  and  well  is 
an  awful  day.  1791  BURNS  '  Aefond  kiss '  ii,  Had  we  never 
lov'd  sae  kindly  a  1849  [see  LOVE  sl>.  4). 

c.  To  love  luith  :  to  bear  or  make  love  to ;  to 
be  in  love  with.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1665  BRATHWAIT  Comment  Two  Tales  <j6  That  they  may 
have  Husbands  Meek,  to  live  with,  Young,  to  love  with, 
and  Fresh,  to  lie  with.  1883  R.  W.  DIXON  Mauo  I.  ill.  7 
He  was  so  gentle  and  so  fair  a  knight,  Who  loved  with 
Blanche. 

4.  trans.  With  a  thing  as  obj. : 

a.  To  be  strongly  attached  to,  to  be  unwilling 
j  part  with  or  allow  to  perish  (life,  honour,  etc.). 
<  950  Lindisf.  Gasp.  John  xii.  2^  Sefle  lufaS  sauel  his 

spildcri  hia.  CH75  I.tunt.  Hem.  15  PU  ajest  luuan  heorc 
saule  for  cristes  luue.  13. .  OVir.'.  ,\  C,r.  A  ut.  2368  Lot  for  ;e 
lufed  your  lyf,  be  lasse  I  yow  blame,  c  1412  HOCCLEVE  DC 
Res-  Princ.  462  Lordes,  if  ye  your  estat  and  honour  Louen, 
fleemyth  this  vicius  errour !  I43*-S°  "•  Hidden  (Rolls) i  V 1 1. 
25  The  erle.  preide  her  as  sche  luffed  hir  lyfe  that  [etc.]. 
1530  PALSGR.  735/1  No  man  styrre  and  he  love  his  lyfe.  1649 
LOVELACE  Lucasta,  Going  to  Wars  iii,  I  could  not  love 
thec(Dcare)  so  much,  Lov'd  I  not  Honour  more.  IOOIMAK- 
VELL  Corr.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  71  As  you  loue  your  own  affairs, 
..be  pleased.. to  let  me  know  your  minds  in  these  points. 

b.  To  have  a  strong  liking  for  ;  to  be  fund  ol ; 
to  be  devoted  or  addicted  to.     In  the  U.  S.  a  fre 
quent  vulgarism  for  like. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Ham.  99  It  warS  on  eches  mil?  wal 
mete  se  he  mest  luuede.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7698  Game 
of  houndes  he  louede.  £1386  CHAUCER  Cooks  J.  12  I 
lo\ed  bet  theTaverne  than  the  shoppe.  c  1400  tr.  Sareta 
Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsli.  113  pis  man  ys  lecherous,  deceyuant, 
and  loufand  lecherye.  1432-50  tr.  Htgdtn  i  Rolls)  IV.  393 
This  Neroluflcdegretelyinstrumcntesmusicalle.  1611  Bll 
1'rov.  xx.  13  Loue  not  sleepe,  lest  thou  come  to  pouertic. 
1622  FLETCHER  Beggars  limb  iv.  v,  I  love  a  fat  goose,  as 
1  love  allegiance.  1600  LOCKE  HUM.  Und.  II.  xx.  fe  4  When  a 
.Man  declares,  .that  he  loves  Grapes,  it  is  no  more,  but  tl 

lie  taste  of  Grapes  delights  him.  1738  Swll'T  Pol.Con-.'crsat. 
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firm  government.     1902  Edin.  Rev.  July  84  Universal  hu-    ' 
manity  loves  sharp  practice. 

5.  Of  plants  or  animals  :  To  have  a  tendency  to 
thrive  in  (a  certain  kind  of  situation).   Cf.  L.  amare, 
diligtre. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  462  The  Pitch-tree  loveth  the 
mountains  and  cold  grounds.  1706  LONDON  &  WISE  lletird 
Gard'ncr  I.  xi.  157  Fig-trees,  .love  loose,  hot  ground.  1760 
BROWN  Compl.  l-'arnu-r  1 1.  85  All  sorts  of  pease  love  limed  or 
marled  land.  I774GULDSM.  A  at,  11  ist.  (1776)  IV,  22  Rabbits 
are  found  to  love  a  warm  climate,  and  to  be  incapable  of 
bearing  the  cold  of  the  north.  1796  C.  MARSHALL  Cardi-n. 
xix.  (1813)  331  Willow  herb,  .loves  moisture.  1866  B.  TAYLOR 
Proposal  Poems  257  The  violet  loves  a  sunny  hank. 

6.  a.  Const,  inf.  To  have  great  pleasure  in  doing 
something.     fAlso  rarely  of  things  (,  =  L.  amare, 
Gr.  </>iA«fV)  to  be  accustomed  {obs}. 

c  1350  H  ill.  Palerne  162  ^e  I'at  louen  &  lyken  to  listen 
a-ni  more.  14..  Sir  Irenes  (MS.  M.)  82  He  lovith  not  with 
me  to  rage.  1581  PKTTIK  Gnazztfs  Civ.  Conv.  HI.  (is86)_i26 
Those  women  that  loue  not  to  curie  vp  their  haire  roisting- 
lie,  but  vse  to  kembe  it  downe  smoothlie.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  I.  462  The  Larch  tree  . .  loveth  to  grow  in  the  same 
places.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  \.  iii.  §  15.  436  Young 
men  . .  loue  to  seeme  wiser  then  their  fathers.  1626  BACON 
Sylva  §  703  Salmons  and  Smelts  loue  to  get  into  Riuers, 
though  it  be  against  the  Streame.  1704  t'1.  FULLER  Med. 
Gymn.  (1711)  103  They  don't  love  to  be  told  the  Truth,  tho' 
it  is  ever  so  necessary.  1728-46  THOMSON  Spring  402  Down 
to  the  river,  in  whose  ample  wave  Their  little  naiads  love 
to  sport  at  large.  1859  BARTLETT  Diet.  Ainer.  s.v.,  'I'd 
love  to  have  that  bonnet '.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  246, 
1  love  to  hear  you  wise  men  talk. 

t  b.  with  ace.  and  inf.  or  obj. -clause  :  To  desire 
or  like  (something  to  be  done  .     Obs. 

(-1380  WvcUF  ll'ks.  uSSo)  440  He  louyde  hem  not  to  be 
worldly  riche.  1682  T.  FLATMAN  Heraclitus  K ideas 
Xo.  74  (1713)  II.  205  Our  Whigs  don't  love  Justice  should 
be  executed  without  'em.  •• 

7.  To  embrace  affectionately.      (A  childish  use.) 
1877  IlABiiEinoN  Helen's  Baltics  31,  '  I  \vas_only  a-lovin' 

you,  cos  you  was  good,  and  brought  us  candy'.  1889  Har 
per's  Ma^.  July  271/2  Putting  his  arms  round  her  neck, 
[he] 'loved*  her  with  his  cheek  against  hers.  1893  OLIVE 
SCHUEINER  Story  Afr.  /-'arm  II.  i.  132  Some  pale-green, 
hairy-leaved  bushes  . .  meet  over  our  head  ;  and  we  sit 
among  them,  and  kiss  ihem,  and  they  love  us  back. 

8.  Comb.:  love-aiid-tcar-it  dial,  [coiruption  of 
f.avatera],   the    tree    mallow,  J. aval  era   arborea; 
t  love  man,  cleavers,   Galium  Aparine;   t  love- 
not  a.,  drunken. 

or  loue 


IKSS  xviii,  She  loveda  book,  and  knew  a  thing  or  two.    1849 

S^^^s!^.^BA^^ 


To  Love,  for  to  Me.     '  Do  you  love  pumpkin  pie  ? 

c.  To  take  pleasure  in  the  existence  of  (B  virtue, 
a  practice,  a  state  of  things)  in  oneself,  in  others, 
or  in  the  world  generally. 

a  IMS  Leg.  Kath.  431  ?ef  ha  nalde  leauen  pet  ha  jet  lefde, 
&  hare  lah?  luuien.  c  1250  Old  Kent.  Serin.  '«_ O-^y17"'- 
28  We  mowe . .  luuie  bo  ilek  {read  ilke]  bmkes  bat  he  luued 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  201 14  Ne  luued  scho  notber  fight  ne  strijt. 
1387  TKEVISA  Higdcn  ^Rolls)  VIII.  25  He.  loved  wel  pees 
aid  quyet.  1422  tr.  Sccreta  Sec  ret.,  t'r^.Prn'.^  Luer 
lowyngc  ryght  and  verite.  1567  Gude  A-  GodllcBall.  (S.  1 .  ft.) 
,22  Thow  luiffis  treiith,  gude  Lord.  1653  WALTON  Angler 
xiii.  246  All  that  hate  contentions,  and  love  quietnesse,  ana 
vertue,  and  Angling.  1775  BURKE  Corr.  (1841)  II.  26,  1  I 


Hours  II.  55  '  Love-and-tear.it  !  '—the  name  . .  down  in  our 
part  of  the  world  for. .  the  malic  v. 

t  Love,  v.-  Obs.  Forms:  i  loriaii,  3  Or///. 
loferm,  4  louve,  4-5  loove,  lof(e,  .Sc.  loyf, 
4-6  love,  Sc.  low^e,  5  lowf,  5-6  Sc.  loif(e,  6 
loave,  Si.  lowff,  lorT.  [OK.  lo/ian-QS.  loton 
(On.  Imien  ,  OIIG.  lobon,  lobcn  (MUG.,  mod.G. 
lobeif),  ON.  lofa  (Sw.  lofva,  Da.  love)  :-OTeut. 
lotojan,  -yjan,  f.  *lot>o-  praise  :  see  l.nr.] 

1.  trans.  To  praise,  extol. 

,i  looo  CxduiOHs  Gen.  508  Ic  jehyrde  bine  |<iiie  dad  & 
word  lolian  on  his  leolite.  t  izoo  OKMIN  3484  Menu  sh 
denncnawenn  hinnn  &  lofenn  himm  S:  wun|)enn.  01300 
Cursor  M.  18487  Loues  nu  vr  lauerd  dnghl.  14..  lima 
Good  Wife  taught  Dau.  140  (in  Harbour's  Bruce,  etc.  529) 
Loyf  all  leid,  and  no  man  lak.  1456  SIR  t,.  HAVE  Lay 
Arms  (S.  T.  S.)  27  He  was  lufit,  and  lovil,  and  honourit 
throuout  all  the  warld.  c  147"  HENUY  IVaUactxi.  14601 
1  yow  besek,  Ouha  will  nocht  low,  lak  nochl  my  eloquence. 
1513  DOUGLAS  .Ends  I.  Prol.  427  Virgill  did  diligence  . . 
Eneas  for  to  loife  and  magnify.  1535  COVERUAI.E  /  J.  cyi.  3  j 
They  wolde  exalte  him  in  the  congregation  of  the  people,  f£ 
loaue  him  in  the  seate  of  the  elders,  a  1586  MONTGOMERY 

J//JY    Poems  1.  i  LuilTaris,  leif  of  to  loif  so  hie  jour  ladyes. 
'  with  cagn.  ol-j.     a  1300  E.  I-:.  Psalter  cv.  12  pai . . looued 
his  lofe  IVulg.  lauda-.-erunt  laudem  ,-jus}.     134°  HAMPOLE 
/';•.  Cause-.  321  pai.  .loved  hit  lovyng  als  bai  couth  say. 
b.  absol.  To  give  praise  ;  also,  to  Hatter. 

,1000    l-s    /'<    fl'h.)  Ixx.  21   Mine  weleras  jefeoO,  wyn- 

,„„„    loliaj).      ;.I470,HKNKYSON./.^,   Ml.    XXX     ,,,    A«gh* 


LOVEDAY. 

xxxi.  294  There  is  at  the  Indies  any  good  thing  that  Spaine 
brings  foorth.  .as.  .Bect:ngen^st  or  apples  of  love,,  .vetches, 
and  finally  whatsoever  growelh  heereof  any  profile.  1707-12 
MORTIMER  Hitsb.  11721)  II.  211  Apples  of  Love.  1785 
MAKIYN  Rousseau's  tiot.  xvi.  (1705)  201  Tomatos  or  Love- 
Apple.  .is  also  admitted  to  the  table  and  eaten  with  impunity. 
1825  Gti'enlioitse  Coiiip.  \.  235  Baron  Tschondi..  informs  us 
that  he  has  grafted  the  love-apple  on  the  potatoe. 

allusively.  1812  H.  S;  J.  SMITH  Kej.  Addr.,  Living  Lus 
tres,  I  mean  the  love-apples  that  bloom  in  the  eyes. 

IiO've-bird.  A  diminutive  bird  of  the  parrot 
tribe,  esp.  the  \Vest  African  Lovebird,  Agapornis 
puUariits,  remarkable  for  the  affection  it  shows  for 
its  mate.  The  name  is  also  given  to  the  other 
species  of  the  genus  Agapornis;  to  several  Ameri 
can  species  of  Psitlactila  ;  and  to  certain  small 
Australian  Parrakeets,  esp.  Euphcma  undulata. 

1595  LVL.Y  Jt'anian  in  Moon  v.  i.  105  He  giue  thee..Loue 
birdes  whose  feathers  slialbe  beaten  gold.  1841  Penny  C)'d. 
XIX.  92/2  The  latter  [.  \$apornis\  a  ready  example  of  which 
occurs  in  the  Lovebirds,,  .was  separated  from  Psittacnla. 
1860-1  'i'HACKERAY  Lo-cel  iv.  (1869)  214  Unless  they  are  two 
behind  a  carriage-perch  they  pine  away,  I  suppose.  .  .as  one 
love-bird  does  without  his  mate.  1886  Miss  BUADDON  Fatal 
Three  i.  ii,  A  pair  of  Virginian  love-birds  were  twittering 
in  their  gilded  cnge.  1897  BLACKMOHE  Dariel  xviii.  179 
A  pair  of  what  are  called  '  lovebirds  ',  of  whom,  if  one_hops 
the  final  twig,  the  olher  pines  into  the  darkness  and  dies. 

LO'Ve-cllild.     A  child  born  out  of  wedlock. 

1805  EUGENIA  ui  ACTON  Nuns  of  Desert  II.  10  Miss  BUm- 
heim  being,  what  in  that  country  is  denominated,  a  love-child. 
1820  SHELLEY  Hyiun  to  Mercury  xxxviii.  6  And  where  the 
ambrosial  nymph.  .  Bore  the  Saturnian's  love-child,  Mercury. 
1889  G.  U.  LESLIE  Lett,  to  Marco  xxi.  11893.  140  Many  of 
the  little  children  .  .  called  themselves  '  love  children  '. 
'  Please,  sir,  she's  a  love  child.'  1894  FKOCUE  l:rasmns  i.  2 
Legend  says  that  Erasmus  was  what  is  called  a  love-child. 

\  allusively. 

1884  SYMONDS  .Slinks.  Predecess.  xv.  618  No  sane  critic  will 
maintain  that  the  'Jew  of  Malta'  was  a  love-child  of  its 

"tlo-ve'cop.lU'fCOp.  Obs.  [?a.  ON.  *lofkauf, 
f  hj  licence,  leave  +  kaup  purchase.]  Some  kind 
of  local  market-duty. 

1278  in  Jeake  Charters  Ciiu/tie  Ports  (1728)  11  Kt  quod 
habeant  Infangtheff.  Et  quod  shit  Wrecfiee  &  Wittfree, 
I  .a^tagefree,  &  Lovecopefree.  1299  in  Harrod  Deeds  .y  A'.v. 
King's  Lynn  11874)  93  l.ufcop.  1374  Ibid.  83  Lovecop  [men- 
Honed  with  tronagc  and  measurage).  1857  Times  27  May 
11/4  [Law  Cases.]  A  decree  had  been  agreed  upon..  the 
effect  of  which  would  be  to  declare  his  Royal  Highness.  . 
entitled,  .to  a  moiety  of  the  custom  or  duty  of  '  lofcop  ',  that 
is,  to  one  moiety  of  the  duties  levied  specifically  upon  corn, 
grain,  or  seeds  exported  by  v,ater  from  the  port,  .of  Lynn. 

Loved  (\a-\i\,  10-ved),  a.  Also  3-4  lovid, 
Si:  4-5  lowit,  luffit,  5  lufyd,  Iwfyt,  5-6  lowyt, 
luifit.'  6  luvit,  6-7  lovit,  (y  arch,  lovite  >.  [f 
LOVE  ZJ.I  +  -ED  L] 

1.  In  senses  of  the  vb.  ;  in  attributive  use  now 
chiefly  fact.,  exc.  with  prefixed  adv.  as  dearly-loved, 
much-loved;  ordinarily  superseded  by  BELOVED. 

«  1300  Cursor  J/.  10416  pis  leuedi  was  o  mikel  prise,  Loued 
and  lered,  bath  war  and  wise,  c  1375  ,SV.  Leg.  Saints  xxxvi. 
(  John  llafliitt  322  pis  is  my  luffit  sone  &  dere.  1  1470  H  KNKV 
Wallace  vill.  1639  O  lowit  leid,  with  worschip  wys_  and 
wicht.  1513  DOUGLAS  .Kucis  n.  xii(i).  46  Thy  weping.. 
(^tihilk  thou  niakis  for  thi  luifil.Crewsay.  IMO  SPKNSEK 
J'\  Q.  in.  ii.  46  To  compas  ihy  desire,  and  find  that  loved 
kiiight.  1621  G.  SANDYS  Oria's  Met.  vl.  (1632)  209  In  loued 
lakes  they  striue.  1706  ROWE  Ulysses  v.  Wks.  1747  I.  407 
I'll  fly,  as  I  have  sworn  For  thy  lov'd  sake,  far  from  the 
Sight  of  Man.  1750  GRAY  Elegy  '  :st  draught)  92  Thy  once 
loved  haunt,  this  long  deserted  shade.  1866  M.  ARNOLD 

T/iyrsis  xii,  Many  a  dingle  on  the  loved  hill-side. 
b.  absol.  or  sl>.     A  person  beloved. 


2.  To  appraise,  estimate   or  state  the  price  or 

viluc  of 

>  Triu.  Coll.  Hont.  213  pc  ^ullcrc  luued  his)>ing  dere.. . 


liathe  wyll  sell.  ..  Lome  01,  now 

Love,  variant  of  LOF,  LOOVE  ;  obs.  f.  LOOK,  LUFF. 
Loveache,  loveage,  obs.  ff.  LOVAGK  ». 
IiO-ve-apple.     Also  apple  of  love.     [tr.  F . 

pomme  d'amonr,  G.  liebesapfel.  (A  i6th  c.  example 
in  Lacurne  refers  to  the  use  of  the  fruit  as  a  philtre ; 
but  possibly  this  notion  may  have  been  suggested 
bv  the  name  )]  The  fruit  of  the  TOMATO,  LjKf 
pcrsicum  esculeitluiit.  t  Formerly  also  applied  to 
the  BBINJAI.,  Solatium  esculentum. 


.          . 

1435  MISYN  Fire  of  Lo-'c  n.  viii.  87  per  spekys  be  lufyd  lo 
e  hart  of  be  lufar.    1596  Si'ENSER  /•'.  Q.  IV.  v.  29  Britomart 
..Upon  her  first  adventure  forth  did  ride,   io  seeke  her 
'  ' 


be 


.pon     er     rs    avenure    o  , 

lov'd.  1831  CAKLYLE.S'U;-/.  Kes.n.  v,  By  what  Pre-established 
Harmony  of  occurrences  did  the  Lover  and  the  Loved  meet 
one  another  in  so  wide  a  world  !  1898  (',.  MEREDITH  C<to 
/•/-.  Hist.  51  This  loved  and  scourged  of  angels. 

2.  Sc.  Ill  royal  and  feudal  documents,  prelixcd 
to  personal  names  or  designations;  equivalent  to 
the  '  trusty  and  well-beloved  '  of  English  charters. 
t  Often  with  plural  ending. 

1460  C/iartcrs  etc.  Peebles  (1872)  135  Our  Iwfyt  burges 
Ihon  Smayll.  1461  Ibid.  140  Our  luffit  burges  and  nychtbur 
Andro  Mylner.  1543  Extracts.  Alvrd.  Keg.  (1844'  I.  i8a 
Thair  lowyt  seruitour,  Maister  Edward  Menzes.  1545  lout. 
-17  To  our  louittis  cousingis,  bailzeis,  counsale,  and  com- 
munilieofAbirdene.  i6yj  Sc.  Prayer  Bk.  Proclaim.,  Charles 


.  i6yj  S.  . 

..to   our   Lovits   Messengers.     1868    Act   31    *  . 

c.  101  Sched.  (Q  Q),  ['  Form  to  be  used  under  this  Act  .]  ll 
is  humbly  shown  to  us  by  our  lovite  A.  B.,  complaner, 
a-ainst  C.  U.  [etc.]. 

Loved,  obs.  form  of  LOAFED. 

1597  GEUARUE  Herbal  11.  xxxvi.  §  5.  246  There  is  another 
sort  of  Cabbage  or  loued  Colewoort. 

t  IiO'Veday.  Obs.  Forms  :  see  LOVE  sb.  and 
DAY.  [tr.  mcd.L.  dies  amoris  '^Dti  Cange).] 

1.  A  day  appointed  for  a  meeting  with  a  view 
to  the  amicable  settlement  of  a  dispute  ;  hence,  an 
agreement  entered  into  at  such  a  meeting. 

£1290  6-.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  445/S'o  Ofte  huy  nomen  lotiedat 
akelet  contek  euere  i-laste.  1387-8  1.  UsK  lest.Loccl. 
ii.  (Skeat)  1.  y-,  Moste  of  all,  maked  I  not  a  lotiedaie,  bltwene 
Clod  and  mankind  '!  1390  GOWEU  Co,if.  I.  39  Hellc  is  full  cf 
such  descord  That  ther  may  be  no  loveday.  c  1420  LVDt- 
'Assembly  of  Cods  692  Fyghters,  brawlers,  brekers  of  lofe- 
dayes.  ««/i«*«2tW  de  W.  .5.5)  7.9  There  :  was  made 
a  fynyte  loveday  betwene  the  kyng  &  Ihomas  [a  Beckct]. 

&l/   ~"    2 


LOVE-DRINK. 


.-ic/f.  Q  The  Townsmen,  .desired  a  Love-day. 

attrib.  1502  ARNOLDS  C/iron.  U8n)  95  Also  ye  shal  be 
no  luueday  maker. 

2.  nonce-use.  A  day  devoted  to  love-making. 

1590  GRKENK  Mourn.  Garni.  (1616)  D  3  b,  Oft  haue  I  heard  \ 
my  li-jfe  Condon  report  on  a  loue-day,  When  bonny  maides  | 
doe  meete  with  the  Swaines  in  the  vally  by  Tempe. 

Lo've-driiik.   A  drink  to  excite  love;  a  philtre. 

01310  Sir  Tristr.  1710  Sche  tok  bat  loue  drink.  13.. 
Minor  Poems  fr.  Vemou  MS.  liv.  167  A  loue-drynke  I 
asked  of  be.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Wife's  Pro!.  754. That  for  he 
^holde  alwey  vp-o:i  lure  thynke,  She  yaf  him  nrkfa  a  manere 
bue  diynke,  That  lie  was  deed,  er  it  were  by  the  morwe. 

t  love-drury-  Obs.  [f.  LOVE^.  +  DRU(E)BY.  | 
Cf.  love-amo'.tr,  LOVE  sb.  16.]  a.  Love,  love-  \ 
making,  courtship:  =  DKUEHY  i.  b.  A  love-token  , 
or  keepsake:  ^  DBUEKY  2. 

a.  c  1300  Havctok  195  Til  bat  she  were  tuelf  winter  hold,    j 
And  of  speche  were  bold  ;  And  bat  she  coube  of  courteysye.    | 
Gon,   and    speken   of    luue-drurye.      c  1386    CHAUCER   Sir 
Thopas  184  Of  bataille  and  of  chiualry  And  of  ladyes  loue 
drury  Anon  I  wol  yow  telle. 

b.  13..   A'.  Alts.  7610,  Y  wol  sende   hire   love-drewry.     j 
1513  DOUGLAS  &nei$  v.  x.  48  A  Sidouu  steid..quham  Dido    i 
..gaif  hym  in  luif  drowry  [L. pignus  amoris}.    1550  LYNDE- 
SAV  Sgr.  Meldrum  1003  And  he  gaif  hir  ane  luft;  drowrie,    | 
A ne  King  set  *.vith  ane  riche  Rub'ie. 

IiOVee  (\v-\-i~).  nonce-'wd.  [f.  LOVE  sb.  +  -EE1.]  , 
A  recipient  of  love. 

1754  RICHARDSON  Gratidison  (1781)  VI.  xi.  44  The  Lover 
and    Lovee    make    generally    the    happiest    couple.      18. .     ; 
LADY  C.  LINDSAY  in  Academy  20  Jan.  (1894)  49/2   Papa, 
mama,  lover,  and  lovee, .  .played  their  parts  to  perfection. 

Lovee,  variant  of  LOVEY. 

Lo've  feast. 

1.  Ecit.  Antiq.   Used  as  a  rendering  of  Gr.  ayairrj, 
Eccl.  Latin  AGAPE.    Among  the  early  Christians, 

a  meal  partaken  of,  in  token  of  brotherly  love,  by  : 
the  members  of  the  church ;  app.  originally  in  i 
connexion  with  the  eucbaristic  celebration. 

1580  HOLLVBAND  Trcas.  Fr.  Tong)  Agape,a.  loue, bantjuet 
\'i  >rWloue  banqiietl,  or  feaste  that  was  vsed  in  the  Pnmi- 
liue  Churuhe.  1610  T.  GODWIN  Moses  <y  Aaron  i.  20  Their 
Love-feasts,  ..  no_w  antiquated  thorowout  Christendpme. 
1737  WxTERiAVo'SttcAanst  29  In  the  Apostolical  Times, 
liie  Love-Feast  and  the  Eucharist,  tho'  distinct,  went  to 
gether.  1881  X.  T.  (R.  V.)  2  Pet.  ii.  13  Revelling  in  their 
love-feasts  while  they  feast  with  you.  190*  Expositor  Aug. 
126  In  2  Peter  the  feasts  are  Christian  love-feasts. 

2.  Among  Methodists,  and  some  other  modern 
sects,  a  religious  service  held  at  intervals  in  imita 
tion  of  the  Agape  of  the  early  church. 

Its  special  features  are  the  partaking  of  a  simple  meal 
(usually  only  uf  bread  and  water1,  and  the  relation  of  re 
ligions  experiences  by  various  members  of  the  congregation. 

1738  WESLKY  ll'ks.  (1872)  I.  93  That  on  the  Sunday  seven - 
night  following  be  a  general  love-feast.     1761  —  jrnl.   19 
July,  The  very  design  of  a  Love-feast  is  a  free  and  familiar 
conversation.     1807-8  W.  IKVING  Sal  mag.  11824}  144  She..     , 
was  frequent  in  her  attendance  at  love-feasts. 

3.  Transferred  to  other  gatherings. 

1853  Nation  (N.  Y.)  19  Jan.  44/1  On  the  evening  of  in-  I 
auguration  day  the  Populists  held  a  '  love-fsast '. 

Hence  Love-f caster,  one  who  participates  in  a 
love-feast. 

1749-51  LAVISGTON  Enthus.  Metk.  #  Papists  (1820)  298  She 
\va-;  the  mother  of  the  Agapetae,  or  love-feastcrs. 

Jjoveful  (Ifl'vfulj,  a.     [f,  LOVE  sb.  -J--I-TL.] 

1 1.   Kegardable  with  love ;  lovable.   Obs. 

138*  WYCLIF  Eccl.  xv.  13  The  Lord  hatcth  al  cursing  of 
crrour,  and  it  ^tial  not  ben  looueful  [Vulij.  anialrile}  to  men 
dredende  hym.  1596  R.  L[INCHE]  Diella  etc.  FybjHis 
loue-ful  face  is  now  her  soules  sole  essence. 

2.  Abounding  in  love.     Now  rare. 

a  1225  After,  .tf.  222  So  lufful  &  so  reouoful  is  hire  heorte. 
1598  Svi.vKsnui  DH  Bartas  \\.  ii.  in.  Cohnics  505  The  ever 
lasting  Voyce  Which  now  a^ain  re-blest  the  love-full  choyce 
Of  sacred  Wedlock's  secret  binding  baiul.  1645  R.  SVMONDS 
Diary  Civ.  ll-'ar  (Caniden)  275  Do  not  persuade  a  loveful 
maid  there's  any  heaven  but  he.  1854  H.  STRICKLAND  Trar. 
Tk.  <V  Fancies  87  Cheerful,  hopeful,  loveful  feelings,  instead 
of  the  old  religions  of  fear. 

IiO'Ve-knot.  A  knot  or  bow  of  ribbon  tied  in 
a  peculiar  way.  opposed  to  be  a  love  token.  Also, 
a  representation  of  such  a  knot.  Cf.  true  love  knot. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Pro/.  197  He  haddc  of  gold  ywroght  a  ful 
curious  pyn  :  A  loue  knotte  in  the  gretler  ende  thtr  was. 
1598  MARSION  Pygittat.  in.  149  His  windows  strow'd  with 
Sonnets,  and  the  glasse  Drawnc  full  of  love-knots.  1842 
TENNVSOS  Talking  Oak  65  Leg  and  arm  with  love-knots 
gay.  1877  W.  JONES  Finger-ring  371  The  circular  box  on 
the  top.,  contains  a  surt  of  love-knot. 
b.  fi£.  and  allusive. 

1393  LANGU  /'.  PI.  C.  XVHI.  127  Lyf,  and  loue,  and  leaute 
it)  o  by -leyue  and  lawe,  A  loue-knotte  of  leaute  and  of  led 
liy-Ieyue.  a.  1386  SIDNKV  Arcadia  ni.  (1590)  263  b,  If  it  were 
a  bondage,  it  was  a  bondage  onely  knitte  in  loue-knots.  c  1600 
K.  DAVIS .>N  Ps.  cxxxii.  in  Farr  S.  /'.  Kliz.  (1845)  II.  328 
Where  this  love-knot  remaines  vnbroken,  God  heapes  of 
blisse  doth  send. 

IiO' ve-lay.    Chiefly  poet.     A  love-song. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  b  And  sum  has  langmg  of  lufe  lays 
to  herken.  1600  FAIRFAX  'J'tisso  xvi.  xiii,  A  woondrous  bird. . 
That  in  plaine  s[>eech  sung  lou-ilaies  loud  and  shrill.  1830 
TENNYSON  Dualisms  Poems  145  Two  bees..  Hum  a  love  lay 
to  the  westwind  at  noontide.  1856  R.  A.  VAUGHAN  Jlfystits 
(1860)  I.  258  These  love-lays  he  interspersed  with  riddles 
and  rhyming  proverbs. 

Loveless   IwvK-s).  a.     [f.  LOVE  sb.  -t-  -LESS.] 
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1.  Having  no  love ;  a.  not  feeling  love;  b.  not 
loved. 

?  1311  Pol.  Songs  (1839)  255  For  frend  is  fo,  the  lond  is  love- 
les.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  v.  98  Thus  I  Hue  loueles  lyk  a 
lutherdogge.  1390  ( >i  >\\  i-:i;  Con/.  1. 259  Envie,  which  is  loveles, 
And  Pride,  which  is  lawles.  //*/(/.  III.  362  Sche  which  deidc 
gulteles  For  love,  and  yit  was  lovelts.  1509  BARCLAY  Shyfi 
of  Folys  (1570)  72  A  lorde  or  state  whom  many  men  doth 
drede  With  loueles  feare.  1599  SHAKS.  etc.  Pass.  Pilgr.  xv, 
Long  was  the  combat  doubtful!,  that  loue  with  loue  did  fight 
To  leave  the  master  louelesse,  or  kill  the  gallant  knight. 
1612  S  HELTON  Qnix.  I.  i.  (1620)  7  The  Knight  Errant  that 
is  louelesse,  resembles  a  tree  that  wants  leaues  'and  fruit. 
1735  POPK  Rp.  Lady  125  From  loveless  youth  to  uninspected 
age  No  Passion  gratify'd  except  her  Rage.  1825  COLKRIDGIC 
Aids  Re/I.  (1848)  I.  149  The*  anxiety  to  be  admired  is  a 
loveless  passion.  1877  DOWDEN  S/iaAs.  Prim.  vi.  §  8.  79  An 
absolute  cynic,  loveless  and  alone.  Ibid.  80  The  loveless  soli 
tude,  haunted  by  terrible  visions  of  his  victims.  1901  H. 
BLACK  Culture  <y  Restr,  xii.  372  A  loveless  saint  thus  be 
comes  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

t2.  Unlovely.   Obs. 

1601  HOLLAND  Plzityll.  432  These  [Tortoises]  are  ilfavored 
to  see  to,  and  yet  as  louelesse  as  they  be,  they  are  not  with 
out  some  medicinable  virtues. 

Hence  IiO'velessly  adv.,  IiO'velessness. 

1616  J.  LANK  Cout.  Syr.'s  T.  x.  189  Was  never  love  more 
lovelesselie  requitted.  1813  BYRON  Stanzas  to  a  Hindoo  Air, 
How  the  long  night  flags  lovelessly  and  slowly.  1852  ROBERT 
SON  Serin.  Ser.  n.  167  Men  of  withered  affections  excuse 
their  lovelessness  by  talking  largely  pf  the  affection  due  to 
God.  1891  F.  PAGET  Spirit  Discipl.  (ed._2)  214  The 
mysterious  terror  of  everlasting  lovelessness  is  seizing  on 
his  heart. 

LO'Ve-letter.  A  letter  written  by  a  lover  to 
the  beloved,  and  expressing  amatory  sentiments. 

[a  1240  H  'ohunge  in  Cott.  Horn.  283  A  swete  ihesu  bu  oppnes 
me  bin  herte  for  to  cnawe  witerliche  and  in  to  reden  trewe 
luue  lettres.1  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  Ii7. 11.  i.  i  What!  haue  I 
scap'd  lone-letters  in  the  holly-day-time  of  my  beauty,  and 
am  I  now  a  subiect  for  them?  1622  MABBK  tr.  Aleman's 
Guzman  iFAlf.  n.  260  A  loue-letter  brought  her  by  her 
maid.  1718  "LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  f.'  Lady  Kick 
16  Mar.,  1  have  got  for  you,  as  you  desire,  a  Turkish  love- 
letter.  1824  Miss  MITIOKD  ;  'illage  Ser.  i.  21  Our  village 
beauty  had  fairly  reached  her  twentieth  year  . .  without  the 
slighted  suspicion  of  IRT  h;iving  ever  written  a  love-letter. 
1901  lylatkiv,  Mag.  Oct.  496/1  The  young  people  inter 
change  love-letters. 

Love-lies-  a  -bleeding.    The  garden -plant 

Amaranthiis  caitdatus,  having  a  long  drooping 
purplish-red  spike  of  bloom. 

Also  applied  dial,  to  some  other  plants  (see  E.D.D.  and 
IV.  Sow.  Gloss.}. 

[.  1610  HEAU.M.  £  KL.  (tide)  Philaster,  or  Love  lies  a 
llleetling.]  1664  S.  BLAKE  Co;////.  Gardeners  Pract.  57 
Princes-feathers.  Otherwise  called,  My  Love  Heth  a  bleed 
ing.  1665  KKA  Flora  it.  ix.  185  This  [AmaraJit/ms]  is 
. .  called  by  >ome  Country  women,  Love  lies  a  bleeding.  1760 
J.Li>;  Introd.  Rot.  App.  318.  1809  CAMPBELL  O'Connors 
Child  K\'\t  And  cherish,  for  my  warrior's  sake— 'The  flower  of 
love  lies  bleeding  '.  1842  WOKDSW.  Lovf  lies  bleeding  i  You 
call  it  '  Love  lies  bleeding  ', — so  you  may,  Though  the  red 
Flower,  nut  prostrate,  only  droops. 

JiOveliliead  J»*vlihed).  rare.  [f.  LOVELY  a.  + 
-HK.vn.j  Loveliness.  In  quot.  1633  cotu-r. 

*&33  !*•  JONSON  Utidct-uoods  xciii.  Epithalamittm  xxi, 
Those  Sweet  and  Sacred  fires  Of  Love  betweene  you  and 
your  Lovely-head.  1881  ROSSKTTI  Ball.  <y  Sonn.  xcvi.  258 
As  thy  love's  death-bound  features,  .alway  keep.  .Than  all 
new  life  a  livelier  lovelihead. 

XiO'Velike,  a.  rare.  [f.  LOVE  sf>.  +  -LIKE.]  Of 
a  nature  appropriate  to  love.  •(•  Also  —  LOVELY, 

1621  LAI>Y  M.  WBOTH  Urania  296  Her  haire  was.. of  a 
dainty,  and  loue-like  browne.  1839  UAII.KY  Festits  (1852) 
447  Muring,  as  wont,  With  love-like  sadness,  upon  sacred 
things. 

Hence  f  Love-likely  adv.^  love-lily. 

1621  LADY  M.  WROTH  Urania  81  Shce  lookt  sadly,  and 
wept  so  loue-likcly,  as  all  pittied  her. 

Lovelily  (l»-vlili),  adv.  Also  4  luflyly,  luuo- 
lili,  luflely,  5  louelyly,  6  .SV.  luuilelie.  [f. 
LOVELY  a.  +  -LY-.]  In  a  lovely  manner;  fa.  in 
a  loving  or  friendly  manner  (obs.} ;  b.  in  a  way  to 
stimulate  love ;  beautifully. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  25582  Suete  iesu  !  ..  al  huiclili  bou  \s 
lere  be  to  luue  wit  sot h fast  rede.  1375  UAKHOUK  A/v/<v 
xvii.  315  Thair  caijitaue  Tretit  lhaine  sa  luflely.  V/ii4oo 
Mortc  Art k.  229*  Uot  sir  Arthure.  -I^aughte  hym  vpe  fulic 
loiiolyly  with  lordlyche  knyghtte/,  1596  DAI.KY.MI'LV;  tr. 
Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  x.  459  Eft  r  be  the  burgesses  of  Edin 
burgh  verie  luuilelie,  and  honorablie  was  receiuet.  1671 
H.  M.  tr.  Erasm.  Collaq.  245  Moreover,  howloveliiy  do  the 
(i races  cling  to  one  another.  1763  CHURCHILL  Duellist  11. 
Poems  1769  II.  69  Courage,  a  Youth  of  royal  race,  Lovlily 
stern,  pos-^es^'d  a  place.  1813  ItvKOS  fir.  Abydos  i.  iii,  So 
lovelily  the  inoriUTig  shone.  1897  Academy  27  Mar.  35?/-' 
The  *  bovverj-  luneline^  '  of  '  Paradise  Lost'  is  less  lovclily 
Leruitiful. 

IiOVeliness  (l»*vlint-s).  [f.  LOVELY  a.  +  -XKWH.] 
The  quality  of  being  lovely;  exquisite  beauty; 
t  lovableness. 

a  1340  HAM  POLK  Psalter  cxlviij.  13  Til  whaim  na  thyir^t; 
may  (>e  like  in  fayrhed  &:  luflynes  &  in  kyndnes.  1535 
COVERDALE  Song  Sol.  vi.  4  Thou  art  pleasaunt  (o  my  loue) 
euen  as  lotielynesse  itself,  c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  iv,  Un 
thrifty  loveliness,  why  dost  thou  spend  Upon  thyself  thy 
beauty's  legacy?  1628  COKK  (}«  Lift.  3953,  For  a  farewell 
to  our  jurisprudent,  I  wish  unio  him.. the  lovelinesse  of 
temperance,  the  stability  of  fortitude  (etc.).  16557  BAXTKK 
Agst.  Qitakers  2  A  Catholick  Love  to  all  Christians  . .  pro 
portionable  to  their  several  degrees  of  loveliness.  I741 
RICHARDSON  Pamela  I.  Introd.  20  It  adorn'd  her  with  such 
unpresuin'd  Increase  of  Loveliness.  1816  UVRON  C/i.  Har, 
\  in.  xxiv,  Cheeks  ..  which  but  an  hour  ago  Blush'd  at  the 


LOVELY. 

praise  of  their  own  loveliness.       1818  KEATS  Endytn.  i.  2 
A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever :  Its  loveliness  increases. 
1884  PAE  Eustace  8  It  was  a  face  of  surpassing  loveliness. 
b.  //.  Lovely  qualities,  tiaits  of  loveliness,  rare. 

1790  G.  WALKER  Serin,  II.  xxi.  131  Let  us  adopt.. into 
the  rule  of  our  lives,  all  the  lovelinesses,  which  compose  the 
character  of  the  disciple  of  Christ. 

Leveling  (Itf'vlirj).  rare.  [f.  LOVE  sb.  or  v.1 
+  -LIKG.]  V  A  lovely  creatuie;  Van  object  of  love. 
a  '  darling '. 

1606  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  \\.  iv.  n.  Magnif.  692  These 
frolick  lovelings  fraighted  Nests  do  make  The  balmy  Trees 
o'r-laden  Boughs  to  crack.  1853  Miss  E.  S.  SHEPPARD 
Ch.  Attdu'ster  II.  in  'And  Herr  Hummel',  my  loveling 
went  on,  pursing  his  lips, '  said  '  [etc.].  1882  J.  PAYNE  1001 
Nts.  \.  155  Upon  the  imperial  necks  she  walks,  a  loveling 
bright. 

Lovelock  (Itf'vlpk).  [f.  LOVE  sb.  +  LOCK  sb.^] 
A  curl  of  a  particular  form  worn  by  courtiers  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I ;  later,  any  curl 
or  tress  of  hair  of  a  peculiar  or  striking  character. 

1592  LYLY  Midas  in.  ii.  43  Wil  you  haue.  .your  loue-locke 
wreathed  with  a  silken  twist,  or  shaggie  to  fal  on  your 
shoulders?  1628  PKYNNE  (title]  The  Vnlovelinesse  of  Love- 
lockes.  1840  MARKVAT  Poor  Jack  i,  Lovelocks,  as  the 
sailors  term  the  curls  which  they  wear  on  their  temples. 
1894  A.  GRIFFITHS  Secrets  Prison  Ho.  II.  iv.  ii.  63  Bando 
line,  which  she  used  in  making  love-locks  to  adorn  her  fore 
head  and  her  temples. 

trans/.  1886  MAXWELL  GRAY  Silence  Dean  Maitlnud  I.  i. 
12  Each  [cart-]  horse  wore  his  mane  in  love-locks. 

Lo'Ve-longing.  The  longing  felt  by  those 
who  are  in  love. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  24629  par  lai  i  in  mi  luue  langing.  a  1310 
in  Wright  Lyric  P.  61  A  suete  love-longynge  myn  herte 
thourh  out  stong.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Millers  T.  493  To 
Alison  now  wol  I  tellen  al  My  loue-longing.  1522  \\~orld 
$  C/mVi' (Roxb.)  Aiij  b,  And  in  loue  longynge  my  harte  is 
sore  sette.  1593  DRAYTON  Shebk,  Carl.  viii.  (Roxb.)  117 
This  lad  would  neuerfrom  her  thought :  she  in  loue-longing 
fell.  1882  CHILD  Ballads  I.  23/1  An  elf-knight,  by  blowing 
his  horn,  inspires  Lady  Isabel  with  love-longing. 

LO've-lorn,  a.  Forsaken  by  one's  love ;  for 
lorn  or  pining  from  love. 

1634  MILTON  Comns  234  Where  the  love-lorn  Nightingale 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  Song  mourneth  well.  1746  COLLINS 
Ode  to  Simplicity  16  By  her  [jr.  the  nightingale]  whose 
lovelorn  woe  [etc  ].  1768  SIR  W.JONES  Soliina  Poems  (1777) 
5  O'er  Azib's  banks  while  love-lorn  damsels  rove.  'M795 
COLERIDGE  To  Nightingale  i  Sister  of  love-lorn  poets, 
Philomel!  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  vi.  i,  The  love-lorn 
;  wretch  starls  from  tormenting  dreanL  1902  Longm.  Mag. 
Aug.  334  Some  love-lorn  thrush  serenaded  his  mate. 

Hence  Lo'velornness,  lovelorn  condition. 

1863  GEO.  ELIOT  l\omola  Ixi,  It  was  the  story  of  that  fair 
Gostanza  who  in  her  love-lornness  desired  to  live  no  longer. 
1888  R.  A.  KING  Leal  Lass  1.  xi.  210  His  love -Ion  mess, 
his  sense  of  self-importance. 

Lovely  (h/'vli',.  a.     Forms:  see  LOVE  sb.  and 
-LY  J.     [OE.  htflic,  f.  lufu  L<:VK  sb.  +  -lie  -LY  '.] 
,•(•1.  Loving,  kind,  affectionate.  Obs. 

i  looo  Sax.  LeecJui.  III.  190  Mona  se  twelfta  on  eallum 
weorcum  nytlic  ys..cild  acenned  god  luflic.  c  lapo  Trin. 
Coll.  Horn.  5  For  banne  bt3  no  man  siker  ar  he  ihere  bat 
lufliche  word  of  ure  louerd  ihesu  cristes  swete  mu&e  Cumeft 
}e  ibletsede.  a  1235  Antr.  R.  428  Swuch  ouh  wumnipne 
lore  to  beon— luuelich  &  Hoe.  n  1300  A*.  Horn  484  Seie  ich 
him  biseche  WiJ>  lotieliche  speche  j>at  he  adtin  falle  Bifore 
be  king,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  13260  He  serinund  wit  his  loueli 
spek,  And  heild  man!  bat  war  seke.  ^1374  CMAL-CEK  Anel. 
<y  Arc.  142  Forsheo  to  him  so  lovely  was  and  trewe.  c  1400 
Laud  Tr.>v  Bk.  565  And  welcomed  hem  with  louely  cheie. 
1533-9  '!•  ST.  AfBvx  in  Lisle  Papers  XIII.  96  (MS.1  With 
much  hearty  and  lovely  recommendations.  160*  Narcissus 
(1893)  129  Wee  are.  .the  kings  owne  lovely  subjects. 
tb.  Amorous.  Obs. 

1470-85  MALOKV  Arthur  vn.  xxi.  246  And  they  had 
goodely  langage  &  louely  countenaunce  to  gydtr.  1556 
Aurelio  <y  /sab.  (1608)  A  ij,  Whatsoever  man  that  wah 
unto  the  lovely  passions  disposed, soudenly.  .burned  for  her. 
1587  M.  GKOVE  l\>loj>s  <V  Hipp.  (1878)  74  The  letter  of  a 
friend  of  a  wounded  Louer, . .  todisswadehim  from  this  louelie 
follie.  159*  LYLY  Midas  in.  iii,  Amerula,  another  talc  or 
none,  this  is  too  louely.  Stta.  Nay  let  me  heare  anie  woman 
tell  a  tale  of  x  lines  long  without  it  tend  to  love,  and  I  will 
[eic.J.  1590  SHAKS.  etc.  Pass.  Ptfgr.  iv,  Sweet  Cythtrca. . 
Did  court  the  I^d  with  many  a  louely  looke. 
fc.  Friendly,  amicable.  Obs.  ir\SV.) 

1409  in  L.ich.  Ro/is  Sct'ti.  IV.  ccx,  [Th;ii]  sal  nocht  tak 
that  cans  furth  bot  in  lufely  manere  as  ihe  lach  will. 
n  1649  Uui'MM.  or-  HAWTH.  Hist.  Scot.  (16551  I2  After  lovely 
advice  at  the  Council-Table,  .he  was  freely  dismist. 

2.  Lovable ;   worthy  of  love ;   suited  to  attract 
love.  Obs.  exc.  with  etymological  allusion. 

c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Spchnan)  Ixxxiii.  i  Hu  luflicc  IVulg.  yttam 
dilecta\  getcld  din.  1375  UAKBOUR  Bruce  \.  389  Quhen  he 
wes  hlyth,  he  was  lufiy.  c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  in.  Iv.  131 
Louely  fader,  it  is  worby  bat  bj.s  houre  pi  scrtiaunt  Miffri: 
somwhat  for  be-  iS»3  UKAIMSIIAW  St.  ll'crl'ingc  \.  1443  But, 
n.oost  louely  father  1  pray  you  hertfully  Take  no  dyapMMire. 
111586  SIDNICV  Arcadia  \.  (15901  66  Being  beloued  in  all 
companies  for  his  luuely  qualities.  1638  JUNIUS  Patnt. 
Ancients  192,  I  am  almost  luth  to  say  it,  (sayth  Quiniilian 
because  it  may  be  mistaken  that  shamtfastnesse  is  a  vie- , 
but  a  lovely  one.  1748  G.  WHITE  St'mi.  (MS.),  Though 
God  l>e.  .more  lovely  than  Man,  yet  'tis  more  natural  and  easy 
..for  us  in  our  present  state  to  love  men  than  God.  1812 
LANOOK  Cf.  Julian  \.  iii,  What  we  love  Is  loveliest  in  de- 
paiture!  1846  RrsniN  Mod.  faint.  II.  III.  11.  v.  §  12  If 
Iii-.  mind  be.  .sweetly  toned,  what  he  loves  will  be  lovely. 

3.  Lovable  or  attractive  on  account  of  beauty  ; 
beautiful.     Now  with  emotional  sense,  as  a  strong 
expression  of  admiring  or  delighted  feeling  :  Ex 
quisitely  beautiful. 


LOVELY. 

a.  with  reference  to  beauty  of  person. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  16635  pai  spitted  on  his  luueli  face.  13.. 
Caw.  «r  Cr.  Knt.  52  pe  louelokkest  ladies  bat  euer  lif  haden. 
1340  HAMVOLE  Pr.  Ccnsc.  690  Be  he  never  s\va  stalworth 
and  wyght.  And  comly  of  shap,  lufly  and  fayre.  e  1420 
Auttirs  of  Art/i.  162  My  lyre  als  the  lely,  lufely  to  syghte. 
1590  MAKI.OWE  -2nd  Pt.  Tamburl.  \.  iii,  This  lovely  boy,  the 
youngest  of  the  three.  Ibid.,  Well,  lovely  boys,  ye  shall  be 
emperors  both.  1596  SHAKS.  Taut.  Shr.  Induct,  i.  67  Til 
[he  teares.  .  Like  enuious  flouds  ore-run  her  louely  face. 
1720  MRS.  MANI.KY  Power  of  Love  (1741)  I.  22  The  Brother 
was  not  only  more  lovely  than  the  Sister,  but  handsome  beyond 
all  Things.  172*  B.  STAR  tr.  J///X  tie  St.  Phale  vii.  220,  I 
never  saw  two  lovelier  Gentlemen  in  my  Life,  nor  so  beauti. 
ful  a  Virgin.  1751-2  FIELDING  Covent  Card.  Jrnl.  No.  37 
Wks.  1784  X.  72  The  ladies.  '.covered  their  lovely  necks. 
1801  COLERIDGE  Chrislabel  n.  507  He  bids  thee  come  with 
out  delay.  .And  take  thy  lovely  daughter  home.  1898  FLOR. 
MONTGOMERY  Tony  14  What  a  loveiy  face  ! 

absol.  or  sb.  fAlso//. 

1:1420  Anturs  of  Artk.  397  Withe  a  launce  one  loft  bat 
louely  cone  lede  ;  A  freke  one  a  fresone  him  folowed,  in  fay. 
1:1470  Golagros  *y  Gaw.  1003  'ibai  luschit  and  laid  on,  thai 
luflyis  of  lyre.  1652  BEXLOWES  Theoph.  To  my  Fancy, 
Should  one  Love  knot  all  lovelies  tie.  1753  HOI-AIM  H  Anal. 
tleauty  xi.  81  Tho'  the  lovely  seems  likewise  to  have  been 
as  much  the  sculptor's  aim.  1786  COWPER  Lit.  to  Umoin 
3  July,  Wks.  1836  V.  342  Our  love  is  with  all  your  lovelies, 
both  great  and  small.  1859  !•'..  FITZGERALD  tr.  Omar  xxi. 
(1899)  76  The  loveliest  and  best  That  Time  and  Fate  of  all 
their  Vintage  prest. 

b.  said  of  inanimate  things. 

13.  .  E.  K.  Allit.  P.  A.  692  As  quo  says  lo  5011  louely  vie, 
pou  may  hit  Wynne  if  bou  be  wyjte.  c  1400  Laud  Tray  Bit. 
4193  Day  is  dawed  and  is  day,  It  was  a  lonely  morn.  1  1400 
Dtfstr.  Troy  1541  Was  neuer  sython  vnder  son  Cite  so  large, 
.  .  Non  so  luirly  on  lo  loke  in  any  lond  oute.  c  1403  Luck™ 
•V  Night.  72  They  coude  that  servyce  al  by  rote  ;  Ther  was 
manya  loveiystraungc  note.  c'i$6oA.  Si  urT/'«t-wj(S.T.  S.) 
xix.j(3  Nane  may.,  in  to  bat  lufly  hour  Mak  residens.  1634 
SIR  T.  HEPHEKT  Tru-j.  70  See  how  mischiefe  appeares  in  a 
louely  and  vndistcmpered  Scene,  /tin.  214  Corall,  white 
and  louely.  1708  BURNET  Lett.  (ed.  3)  193  Crusted  with 
inlayings  of  lovely  Marble,  in  a  great  Variety.  1866  M. 
ARNOLD  Tliynis  iii,  And  that  sweet  city  with  her  dreaming 
spires  .  .  Lovely  all  times  she  lies,  lovely  t.jnight.  1884 
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.  .  ly  all   times  she   lies,  lovely  t.jnight.      1884 

J.  VICTORIA  More  Least's  123  We  came  upon  Loch  Ard, 
and  a  lovelier  picture  could  not  be  .seen. 

c.  with  reference  to  moral  or  spiritual  beauty. 
l,See  also  sense  i.) 

1805  SOUTHKY  Lett.  (1856)  1.315  The  life  and  death  of  that 
man  were  equally  lovely.  1x1851  MRS.  SHERWOOD  Poor 
Rnrrttff  1  5,  I  hope  that  all  the  little  boys  who  read  this, 
may  learn  thereby  how  lovely  it  is  lo  be  kind  to  dumb 
creatures.  1861  J.  KDMONIJ  Childr.  Ch.  at  Home  iii.  50  Make 
us  like  the  lovely  child  Jesus. 

4.  Used  as  a  term  expressive  of  enthusiastic  lauda 
tion  :  Delightful,  highly  excellent,  co/loi/. 

1614  MARKHAM  Cataf.Hjut.  (1623)  121  [The  Swine]  though 
he  is  counted  good  in  no  place  but  the  dish  onely,  yet 
there  he  is  so  louely  and  so  wholesome,  that  all  other  faults 
may  be  borne  with.  1653  WALTON  .4  nglcr  iii.  73  Come  lets 
to  supper.  Come  my  friend  Condon,  this  Trout  looks  lovely. 
1681  CHETHAM  Angler's  Vaite-m.  iv.  §  21  (1689)  53  Tis  a 
lovely  Bait  for  Winter,  and  Spring.  1860  C.  PATMORE 
!•  'aithfulfc-r  ever  III.  i.  171  Dear  Fred  wrote,  Directly,  such 
a  lovely  note.  1872  Gi-:o.  ELIOT  in  Cross  Life  III.  164 
Mr.  Lewes  had  'a  lovely  time'  at  Weybridge. 

tLo'Vely,  adv.  Obs.  Forms:  see  LOVE  sb.  and 
-i.v  'i.  [OK.  litjllce,  f.  lufu  LOVE  sb.  +  -lice  -LY  -'.] 

1.  Lovingly,  affectionately. 

,-897  K.  /El.EKED  Gregory's  Past.  Pref.  3  Alfred  kyning 
hatcS  gretan  WajrferS  biscep  his  wordum  luflice  &  freond- 
lice.  c  1175  Lamb.  Hom.  17  Bide  bine  luueliche  pet  he  be 
do  riht.  CI20S  I.AV.  7892  He.,  bus  spec  wi9  his  folke  &  luue 
liche  spileje.  c  1220  lifstinry  381  in  O.E.  Misc.  12  Dus  is 
urclouerdes  la?e  luuelike  to  fillen.  CI3SO  Will.  Pa/erne 
975  William  was  gretliche  glad  &  loneliche  hir  bonked. 
n  1400  1'istill  of  Susan  237  Loucliche  heo  louted,  and 
lacdied  her  leue  At  kynred  and  cosyn  bat  hco  bed  eucre 
iknawen.  1503  HAWKS  Examf.  Virt.  xii.  23  Dame  Clennes 
lokcd  vpon  me  louely.  1596  SPENSKU  f.  Q.  iv.  iii.  49  In 
stead  of  strokes,  each  other  kissed  glad,  And  lovely  haulst, 
from  feare  of  treason  free. 
b.  Willingly,  with  joy. 

L  goo  tr.  KxJa's  Hist.  iv.  xi.  iSchipperi  406  pmt  he  luflice 
swa  dyde.  £1175  Lamb.  Horn.  133  Euric  mon  be  lustec) 
luueliche  godes  wordes  and  ladeS  his  lif  rihtliche  her  efter 
he  seal  habben  eche  lif.  a.  1300  Cursor  .I/.  9106  Al  he  tok 
in  godds  nam,  And  thold  luueli  al  bat  scam. 

2.  Lovably,  beautifully. 

a  1400-30  A  le.ramier  426  A  lyons  heliyd  was  on-loft  louely 
coruyn.  c  1430  Freemasonry  706  Al  the  whyle  thou  spekest 
with  hym,  Fayre  and  lovelyche  bere  up  thy  chyn.  1596 
SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  lll.i.  «s  Where,  being  but  young,  I  framed 
to  the  Harpe  Many  an  English  Dittie,  louely  well.  1604  — 
Oik.  iv.  ii.  64  Oh  thou  weed  :  Who  art  so  louely  faire,  and 
smell'st  so  sweete.  1708  J.  PHILIPS  Cyder  M.  344  The  de 
fecated  liquor.  .Spouts  into  subject  vessels,  lovely  clear.  l8n 
W.  k.  SrENCEU  Poems  191  Lovelier  beams  the  noon-day 
splendour. 

Love-making  Jwvnu7':kiij).  Amorous  pro 
posals  or  intercourse,  courtship. 

c  1450  Merlin  87  Vlfyn  is  som-what  a-quytte  of  the  synne 
that  he  hadde  in  the  love  makinse.  1829  LYTTON  Deaerm* 
II.  ii,  I  looked  round  that  mart  of  millinery  and  love-making, 
which  was  celebrated  in  the  reign  of  Charles  1  1.  1831  CAR- 
I.YI.E  Sart.  Res.  (1858)  114  The  whole  Borough,  with  all  its 
love-makings  and  scandal-mongeries. 

fig.  1625  BACON  /!«.,  Truth  (Arb.)  500  The  Inqume  of 
Truth,  which  is  the  Lone-making,  or  Wooing  of  it. 

attrib.  1830  MOORE  Mem.  (1854)  VI.  135  My  sweet  Bess 
and  I  recollected  the  time  when  we  used,  in  our  love-muktng 
days,  to  stroll  for  hours  there  together. 

So  Lo've-maker,  to've-makini?  a. 

1747  SARAH  FIELDING  fam.  Lett.  81  The  Conversation  of 
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Fools  and  general  I.ove-makeis.     1868  BROWNING  Ritigfr    ' 
Bk.  vi.  1532,  I .  .bear  no  more  love-making  devils  :  hence  ! 

Love-mate  (bnrm/'t).  Also  6  loves-mate, 
[f.  LOVE  sb.  +  MATE  sb.'}  The  person  with  whom 
one  is  mated  in  love ;  a  lover  or  sweetheart. 

1582  STANYHURST  /Eneis  iv.  (Arb.)  108  At  my  tears  showr- 
ing  dyd  he  sigh  ? . .  dyd  he  yeeld  ons  mei  eye  toe  loouemate  ? 
1591  GREENE  Fareiv.  to  Follie  2nd  Ded.  (1617)  Ajb,  Sweet 
Companions,  and  Loue  mates  of  .Learning.  1602  WARNER 
Ali>.  fcng.  vi.  20  For  her  her  mother  Ceres  and  her  Loves- 
mate  did  complaine.  1817  BYRON  Lament  Tassov,  A  Prin 
cess  was  no  love-mate  for  a  barii.  1902  Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  319 
The  willing,  or  it  may  be  unwilling,  love-mate  of  Paris. 

t  Lo'Veness.   Oits.  rare  -'.    [irreg.  f.  LOVF.  sti. 

-r  -NESS.]     Love. 

a  1240  \Vohungc  in  Coti.  Horn.  285  Tac  hit  to  be  nu  leve 
lif  wi3  treowe  luuenesse. 

Lover1  (Iwvaj).  Forms:  o.  3,  5  luffer(e,  4-6 
lufer,  4  lufere.  lovere,  luver,  f  lovifer,  lovai-e ; 
.SV.  4-5  lufare,  4-6  luffar,  4  lyffar,  ;;  lufar,  6,  8 
luver,  6  luvar,  luvear,  luwair.  luif^f  ar,  •j 
luiver.  Ii.  4  (8,9  rf/a/.)lovier,  4  loviere,  lovyere, 
4,  5.  8  lovyer,  8  loveyer,  4-  lover,  [f.  LOVE 
z1.1  •(•  -ER  1.]  One  who  loves. 

1.  One  who  is  possessed  by  sentiments  of  affec 
tion  or  regard  towards  another ;  a  friend  or  well- 
wisher.     Now  rare. 

a.  1340  HAMTOLE  I'salter  i.  i  His  verray  lufers  folous  him 
fleand  honur.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  5277  He  was  a  frynde  to 
my  fader,  &  a  fyn  louer.  1432-50  tr.  Higdui  (Rolls)  VIII. 
231  The  lufl'ers  of  seynte  Edmund  were  displeasede  with  hyin 
gretely  berfore.  c  1485  IHgby  Mvst.  ( i?8a)  ill.  Soo  He  ys  bi 
lover,  lord,  suerly.  1524  Sir  K.  button's  ll'ilt  in  Churton 
Life  App.  543  Make  a  new  feoffment  lo  ten  pe^ones  of  iny 
lovers  and  (rends,  1535  COVKKDALE  i  Saw.  Contents  xvin, 
lonalhas  and  D.'uiid  are  sworne  louers.  1598  I!.  JONSON  Ev. 
Mun  hi  Hum.  Ded.,  To.. Mr.  Cambden .  .your  true  lover, 
Ben.  Jonson.  1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  III.  ii.  49,  I  slewe  my 
best  Loner  for  the  good  of  Rome.  1625  BACON  £ss., 
f-'rit-iuh>ii/>  (Arb.l  171  Men  so  Wise,.. and  so  Extreme 
Louers  of  Themselues,  as  all  tbe^e  were.  1661  MORGAN  Sph. 
iien'.ry  iv.  iii.  44  the  loving  Company  of  the  order  of  the 
garter  hath  received  you  their  Brother  I»ver  and  fellow. 
1760-72  H.  BROOKE  l''oolofQnal.  (iSoe;)  III.  15  A  stranger, 
but  a  very  warm  lover  of  yours.  1796  \V  QLVztoitzAutofaqg', 
(1828)  147,  I  made  my  bow,  and  folloued  my  new  lover  to 
his  hotel.  1898  W.  K.  JOHNSON  Terra  Tcnebr.  34  The  earth 
was  foe  to  him,  Let  the  sea  be  lover. 
b.  In  the  spiritual  sense. 

c  1300  Cursor  M.  20870  Petre  was..  Inner  o  lauerd,  alslia 
niter,  t'  1373  ^c-  Leg-  faints  xviii.  \F.t;ipciaiie\  1085  God. . 
bat  gyfis  mare  to  his  luferis  )>an  bai  Lane  ask.  1577  St. 
Aug.  Manual  (Longman)  108  God  their  lover  will  not  take 
it  [love]  away  from  his  lovers  against  their  wils.  1740  C. 
WESLEY  Hymn,  Jesu,  Lover  of  my  Soul.  1748  G.  WHITE 
A'erm.  (MS.),  Every  true  Lover  of  God.  1866  J.  H.  NEW 
MAN  Geroniius  §  i  Lover  of  souls  !  gre.it  God  !  I  look  to 
Thee. 

2.  One  who  is  in  love  with,  or  who  is  enamoured 
of  a   person  of  the  opposite  sex  ;    now  (exc.   in 
plural)  almost  exclusively  applied  to  the  male. 

a  1225  Alter.  R.  2^6  Leouere  me  beo5  hire  wunden  bell 
uikiinde  {MS.  C.  lufferes)  cott.es.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Troyliis 
IV.  295  (323)  O  ye  loueres  bat  heyhe  vpon  the  whiel  Ben  set 
of  Fortune,  c  1373  -SV.  Leg.  Saints  xxi.  tCleiiicnt)  455  And 
byre  en'orasit  with  al  his  maclit,  as  lyffaris  hat  had  bene  in- 
twyne.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  80  A  louyere,  and  a  lusty 
Bachelor.  1423  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  clxxix,  Awak  !  awake  ! 
I  bring,  lufar,  I  bring  The  newis  glad.  1500-20  DUNBAR 
Pofms  xlviii,  60  Tile  birdis  did  with  oppin  vocis  cry,  O, 
luvaris  fo,  away  thowdully  nycht.  1525  Lli.  BKKNERS  f'raiss. 
II.  ,\xx.  85  I.oyes  Rambalte  had  at  Bride  a  fayre  woman  to 
his  louer,  whome  he  loued  parfitely.  1557  NORTH  Gue 
varas  Dial! Pr.  Gen.  Prol.  r  7/1  He  [Nero]  counted  seuer- 
ally  al  the  haires  that  his  louer  Pompeia  had  on  her  bead. 
1601  B.  JONSON  Poetaster  n.  i,  If  I  freely  may  discouer, 
What  woulde  please  mee  in  my  Louer :  I  woulde  hane  her 
faire,  and  witlie  [etc.].  1606  SIIAKS.  Ant.  ,y  (.7.  v.  ii.  2118 
The  stroke  of  death  is  as  a  Louers  pinch,  Which  hurts,  and 
is  desir'd.  1768  ll'oman  of  Honor  III.  52  You  will  li:id  few, 
..such  desperately  true  lovyers.  1821  BYKON  Juan  ill.  iii, 
In  her  first  passion,  woman  loves  her  lover,  a  1825  FORUY 
I'M.  E,  Anflia,  Lo-,'ier,  a  lover.  A  vulgarism,  but  no  cor 
ruption.  Not  peculiar  to  us.  1847  EMERSON  Repr.  Men, 
I'lato  Wks.  (liohn)  I.  290  If  he  had  lover,  wife,  or  children, 
we  hear  nothing  of  them.  1885  BUUTON  A  rab.  Kts.  (1887)  III. 
lot  Sue.  .said. .'  I  am  a  lover  separated  from  her  beloved  . 
b.  One  who  loves  illicitly  ;  a  gallant,  paramour. 
!6it  BIUI  E  7er.  iii.  i  Thou  bast  played  the  harlot  with 
m.my  loners.  1716  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  La,iy 
Kieh  -o  Sept.  \  woman  looks  not  for  a  lover  as  soon  as  she 
is  married.  1841  LANE  Arab.  tits.  I.  89  She  answered,  Thy 
!  wife  has  a  lover. 

3.  One  who  has  an  affection,  predilection,  fancy, 
or  liking  for  (a  thing,  action  or  ideal. 


lovers  of  clennes.  1568  GHAETON  Cliron.  I.  8  tubalL.was 
a  "real  lover  of  Musick.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Kit.  i. 
«  i"  -  He  was  a  great  lover  of  his  country.  1655  WALTON 
;.|«5*rxxi.  (1661)  2^5  Pise.  And  upon  all  that  are  lovers 
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cleanliness.      19°'  Long,,,.  Mag:.  Oct.  543  i  he  «**  «*>  l)e 
eagerly  read  by  all  lovers  of  Selborne.  > 

4.  Com/'.,  as  lover- loving  adj.  Also  t  lovers 
lair  Sc. ,  the  bed  of  love ;  lover's  knot  =  LOVE- 
KNOT;  lover's  leap  >ec  LEAV  sl'J  2).  Often  ap- 


LOVERSHIP. 

plied  to  a  precipice  in  connexion  with  some  legend 
about  the  suicide  of  a  lover  by  leaping  down ; 
also  {allusive  nonce-use^;,  a  matrimonial  venture. 

15..  Littill  Interlitd  76  in  Dunbars  Poems  (1893)  316 
Lassis.  .Wald  pa  to  luvaris  lair,  c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems 
(S.T.S.)  vi.  25  So  luvaris  lair  no  leid  suld  lak.  1592  Lvi.v 
Gallathca  iv.  ii.  22  (Hond)  First  you  must  vndoe  all  these 
Louers  knots,  because  you  tyed  tliem.  1809  MALKIN  Gil 
Klas  x.  xii.  (1866)  383,  I  answered  by  expressing  my  surprise 
at  her  honouring  me  with  the  offer  of  her  hand..  .To  this 
she  replied,  that  having  a  considerable  fortune,  it  would 
give  her  pleasure  to  share  it  in  her  life-time  with  a  man  of 
honour, .  then,  rejoined  I,  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to 
take  a  lover's  leap.  1812  KVRON  Ch.  l/ar.  \.  Ixxxi,  While 
on  the  gay  dance  shone  Night's  lover-loving  Queen.  1831 
CAKI.YLE.SVW/.  A't'j.  n.vi.The  river  of  his  History,  .here  dashes 
itself  over  that  terrific  Lover's  Leap  ;  and,  as  a  mad-foaming 
cataract,  flies  wholly  into  tumultuous  clouds  of  spray  !  1851 
RUSKIN  Stows  Ven.  (1874)  I.  viii.  98  Tying  the  shafts 
together  in  their  centre,  in  a  lover's  knot. 

t  Lover'-'.  Obs.  [f.  LOVE  &.-  +  -EK1.]  One 
who  praises,  an  eulogist. 

a  1340  HAMCOI.K  Psalter  ix.  24  pat  thynge  has  man  ddiie 
to  doe  in  be  whilk  bai  hafe  sum  louere  &  nan  with  takerc. 
ll'id.  xxi.  33  To  be  his  lufere  and  louere. 

Lover,  Loverd^e,  obs.  ff.  LOUVER,  Lmtn. 

t  IiO'vered,  sb.  Cbs.  Forms  :  J  lufrsedeu,  3 
luuered,  4  lufreden(e,  louered,  lulredyn,  4-5 
louerede,  5  louerede,  loueradeu^e,  Sc.  4lufer- 
and.  5  lufrant.  5-6  luferent,  6  luifrent.  [OE. 
lufr&den,  f.  luf-u  LOVE  s/<.  -f  OK.  nvden  condition  : 
see  -KED.]  The  condition  or  state  of  relations  in 
which  one  person  loves  another;  the  emotion  or 
feeling  of  love ;  warm  affection,  good  will,  kind 
ness;  Sc.  lust. 

c  1000  Land).  Ps,  cviii.  5  (Bosw.-T.)  Hi^  jescltun  hatuii^e 
for  lufn&ddeiine  minre.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  9812  A  bird  wald 
thine,  His  grelt  luuered,  his  mikel  suinc  pat  wald  sua  first 
vr  liknes  haf.  c  1325  Mctr.  Horn.  30  He.. Com  tu  mak  him 
filad  and  blithe,  And  his  lufredene  til  him  tokithe.  ("1340 
H.AMi'Oi.K  Prc.se  Tr.  xxiv.  j  Thai  doe  wickidly  to  get  thaint 
the  fanour  and  lufredyn  of  this  warld.  c  1375  .SV.  Leg.  •Saints 
xxiv.  (A/t'.f/s)  160  Quhene  he  can  luk  one  It,  sic  luferand 
he  tuk,  but  he  bare  dwelt  in  body  &  thocht.  n  1425  Cursor 
;!/.  132^5  (Trin.)  Of  his  sarnioun  ;-pek  many  man  And  of  be 
louerede  bat  lie  wan.  1456  .Sin  G.  HAYI-;  Law  A  ruts  (S.T.S.) 
254  A  conquest  bairn,  .iscallit  in  the  lawis  adopcioun  ;  that 
is  to  say.  .a  conquest  barne  be  favour  and  luferent.  I  bid. 
263  A  man  has  despyle  at  his  wyf,  for  haterent  of  hir,  or 
luferent  of  ane  othir.  14..  J/IKV  Good  ll'ife  taught  Dan.  tjo 
lin  Jj{irlntt<r*s  Bruce  etc.  528)  For  nakit  lyins  lufrent  will 
gendir.  1543  Abod.  Keg.  (Jam.),  The  siiid  gudis  war  f  re  lie 
gcivin  ..to  his  said  dothir  for  dotliirlie  kindness  and  luferent. 
1560  ROII,\NI>  Crt.  I'enus  i.  656  Our  life  wplift  throw 
feruour  and  luifrenlis. 

Hence  1  Loveredenrt.,  beloved ;  f  loveredenly 
adv.,  in  a  loving  manner. 

t  1425  Orvfojf.  Sapient.  \.  in  Anglia  X.  331/40  pat  I  am  in 
alle  tymes..so  loucradenlye  bisye  abowte  pe  as  bei..l  ^af 
entente  onelye  to  be.  Ibid.  375/41  O  bis  gracyous  and 
loveraden  worde. 

Lovered  (I^'vajd),///.  a.   [f.  LOVKB*  +  -ED  i.] 

Provided  with,  or  having  a  lover.    . 

1597  SHAKS.  Lover  s  Conipl,  po  Who,  yoiinj;  and  simple, 
would  not  b«  so  louer 'd?  1879  H.  MERIVALEIII  TJitatreNov, 
213  The  veriest.,  minx,  who  would  never  liave  been  fathered 
by  that  fine  old  Duke,  or  lovered  by  the  manful  Orlando. 

Loverhood  (1^'vsjhud).    [f.  LOVER!  H-  -HOOD.] 

The  state  or  condition  of  being  a  lover. 

1891  HANNAH  LYNCH  G.  Meredith  154  The_fiuted  tenor  of 
romance  twangs  the  guitar  of  loverhood  musically. 

IiOVerleSS  (Ivvoiles),  a.  [f.  LoviSK1  +-LESS.] 
Having  no  lover,  deprived  of  a  lover. 

1824  Miss  Mrrvoim  Village  Ser.  i.  64  She  paid  her  faith- 
kss  suitor  tlie  compliment  of  remaining  loverless  for  three 
weary  months.  1853  C.  UKONTI-.  1'illettc  xiii,  Loverless  anil 
iuexpectant  of  love.  1892  Tempi?  Bar  Apr.  525  Until  quite 
lately  she  was  loverless. 

Loverlike  (Iwva-iteik '',  <*•  and  adv.  [f.  I.UVEK  ' 
+  -LIKE.]  Like  a  lover;  of  a  character  or  in  a 
manner  befitting  a  lover. 

1552  HULOKT,  Louerlyke  or  lyke  a  louer,  at/iaiorie.     1641 

MIL-ION  Reform.  \\.  Wks.   1851   111.  65  There  i>  no  a<J. . 

wherein  passes  more  loverlike  contestation  betweene  Christ 

and  the  Soule.     1748  KICHAKIJSON  Clarissa  (iSn)  I.  164  A 

UK- re  loverlike  correspondence  which  my  heart  condemns. 

1808  ELICANOK  SLEATH  Bristol  Heiress  I.  183,  I  delight  tu 

delineate,  with  a  lover-like  minuteness,  the  various,  .perfec- 

I     lions,  .of  Mis*  Percival.    1894  H.  Ni.sm;r  Bush  Girl's  Row. 

155  Lover-like  he  fixed  on  one  star  and  connected  it  with 

j     the  maiden. 

Loverly  (lff"VWll),  rt.  and  adv.  \i.  JjOVER  *  4 
-I.Y.]  a.  adj.  Like  a  lover,  b.  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  a  lover. 

1873  J.  PAVN  Halves  xxii.  II.  182,  I  only  hushed  her  lips 
in  loverly  fashion.  1886  G.  MACIWNALU  WkaCs  Mixc's 
Miqcxli.  III.  ioi  Said  the  chief  abruptly, '  I  want  only  her 
self  !'  A  very  loverly  way  of  speaking.  1887  STEVENSON 
Mimidv.  J.  Nic/wlson  ii.  4  The  highest  point  of  loverly  ex 
altation.  1890  Temple  Bar  Nov.  441  He  murmured  loverly 
something  about  'the  light,  .of  her  jacinth  hair  . 

Comb,  1885  STEVENSON  Pr.  Otto  iii.  30  They  made  a  loverly- 
looking  couple. 

Hence  Lo'verliness. 

1879  O.  MKKEDITH  Egoist  I.  154  He  fluted  away  in  loverh- 
m:ss,  forgetful  of  (Jrossjay. 

"    Lovership  (farvaijip).    [f.  I.OVEK  i  +  -SHIP.] 
Tlie  state  or  condition  of  being  a  lover. 

1876  G.  DAWSON  Authentic  Gosp.  v.  77  The  divine  things 
in  man  are  of  God— I  mean  fatherhood,  motherhood,  lovci- 
ship,  patriotism. 


LOVERWISE. 
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LOVINGLY 


t  Lo-vertine,  a.  Obs.  nomc-wd.  [f.  LOVER  ], 
after  libertine,]  Addicted  to  love-making. 

1603  DKKKER,  etc.  Pat.  Grissill  Wks.  (GrosarO  V.  231 
These  Gentlemen  louertine,  and  my  selfe  a  hater  of  loue. 

Loverwise  (Jr'vcuwaiz;,  adv.  [f.  LOVER  *  T 
-WISE.]  In  the  manner  of  a  lover. 

1872  HOWKLLS  Wedd.  Jonrn.  (1892)  155  They  sat  down 
bere  loveiwise.  1884  RIDER  HAGGARD  Da-.vn  II.  i.  3  They 
journeyed  loverwise,  with  their  arms  around  each  other. 

Lovery,  obs.  form  of  LIVERY,  LOUVER. 

.Loves,  obs.  pi.  of  LOAF  sbJ 

IiO'veship.  Obs.  rare~l.  [f.  LOVE  sb.  + 
-SHIP,]  The  action  of  making  love  ;  courtship. 

(11500  Piers  of  l-'tillham  320  in  Hazl.  /.'.  P.  P.  II.  13 
I.oucship  goith  ay  to  warke  [read  wrake],  When  that  pre 
sence  is  put  a  bake. 

Lovesick  (sl»*vsilO.  a.     [f.  LOVE  sb.  +  SICK  a.] 

Languishing  for  or  with  love. 

1530  PALSGR.  317/2  Lovesycke  enamowered,  enainoitrcc. 
1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  \.  iii.  82  When.. he  did  discourse  To 
lotie-sicke  Didoes  sad  attending  eare.  1606  —  Ant.  $  Cl. 
n.  ii.  198  Purple  the  Sailes:  and  so  purfumed  that  The 
Windes  were  Loue-sicke  with  them.  1697  DRVDEN  Virg. 
Past.  ix.  54  Where  Nightingales  their  Love-sick  Ditty  sing. 
1739  A.  HICOL  Mature  without  Art  67  Cure  me  of  this 
love-sick  fever.  1894  MRS.  OLII-HANT  Hist.  Sk.  Q.  Anne 
i.  14  Her  great  general  sighed  like  a  lovesick  boy  whenever 
he  was  absent  from  her. 

Hence  Lovesickness,  lovesick  condition. 

1707  FLOYER  Pkysic.  Pithe-Watck  10  He,  by  mentioning 
the  Name  of  Pylas  to  a  sick  Woman,  found  some  alteration 
in  her  Pulse,  by  which  he  discover'd  her  Love-Sickness.  1874 
SPURGEOS  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  2  He  had  a  holy  lovesick- 
ness  upon  him. 

Lovesome  'Izrvszhn),  a.  Now  arch,  or  dial. 
Forms:  1-6  lufsum,  3  luffsumrn,  3-5  lussurn, 
3  luvesum,  4  luffsum,  lufsoum,  lufsome,  lus- 
som,  lossum,  lossom,  loovesum,  4-5  lofsora, 
lufsom,  lovesura,  4-6  lovesonij  6  loveseme, 
lusum,  V  luxom/e,  lufesum,  lufesome,  Sc.  luif 
sum,  5-  lovesome.  [OE.  lit/sum,  f.  luf-u  LOVE 
sb. :  see  -SOME.  (The  contracted  forms  htssom, 
Jossoni,  -it//i,  seem  to  occur  only  in  sense  2.)] 

1.  Worthy  of  love;  having  qualities  that  inspire 
love ;  lovable. 

a  1000  Crist  913  (Gr.)  Lufsum  and  libe  leofum  monnum  to 
sceawianne  bone  scynan  wlite.  c  taoo  ORMIN  3583  Davids 
name  ..  itt  uss  tacneb^  slang  wibb  hannd,  &  lutTsumm  omi 
to  lokenn.  a  1225  Juliana  13  Ihesu  crist.  .bat  ich  on  leue 
>V  luuie  as  Icoflukest  &  lufsumest  lauerd.  c~  1325  Deo 
Gratias  29  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  125  A  louesum  buirde  he 
lihte  wiih-Inne  pe  wordiest  bat  euer  was.  1430  Hymns  Virg. 
29  Hise  louesum  lijf|?at  alle  men  si^e[n],  Ful  myldeli  he 
out  gan  lete.  1570  Stttir.  Poems  Reform,  xv.  33  Thow 
luifsum  Lark  &  gay  Goldspink, . .  Lat  be  }our  heuinly  noitis. 
1676  K  i  iii-.KKDGt;  Man  oj  Mode  in.  iii,  Wild,  witty,  love- 
some,  beautiful  and  young.  1899  SWINBURNE  Rosamund 
in.  60,  I  know  not  Aught  lovesome  save  the  sweet  brief 
death  of  sleep. 

2.  Lovable  on  account  of  beauty;  lovely,  beautiful. 
a  1225  .SV.  Marher.  3  Ant  wel  hire  schal  iwurthen  for  hire 

luosum  leor.  a  1240  Wolwngc  in  Cott.  flout.  269  pu  art 
lufsum  on  leor,  b"  ^i"t  al  schene.  a  i^oo  Cursor  J/.  604 
A  luuesum  land  at  letiger  in.  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P. 
-•6  Hire  rode  is  ase  rose  that  red  is  on  rys.  With  lilye-while 
leres  lobsum  he  is.  Ibid.  51  A  burde  of  Mod  ant  of  bon 
Never  gete  y  nuste  non  lussomore  in  londe.  ^1320  Sir 
Tristr.  2816  Ysonde  haue  Jwjre  he  wald  LuiTsum  vnoer  line. 
c  1374  CHAUCKK  Troyliis  v.  465  O  lufsom  lady  bryght,  How 
liaue  ye  faren  syn  bat  >'e  were  bere?  c  1420  Anturs  of 
Arth.  344  (Douce  MS.)  A  lady,  lufsom  of  lote,  ledand  a 
km^te.  c  1450 St.  Cntkbcrt  tSurtees)  1215  He  saw. .Com  fra 
heuen  a  lufsom  lyght.  15..  in  I) unbar s  Poems  (1893)  326 
Fair  lufsum  lady,  gentill  and  discret.  1820  SCOTT  Monast. 
\\v,  The  handsomest,  the  very  lovesomest  young  man  I  ever 
saw  with  sight.  1842  TENNYSON  ficggar  Maid  12  One 
praised  her  ancles,  one  her  eyes,  One  her  dark  hair  and  love- 
some  mien.  1868  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  n.  323  He  heard  a 
-iiidden  lovesome  song  begun. 

<ibsol.  13..  Gavf.  ,5-  Gr.  Knt.  1814  '  Nay.  .'Quod  bat  luf 
sum  vnder  lyne.  13..  E.  E.  Aliit.  P.  A.  398  pen  sayde  bat 
lufsoum  of  lyth  &  lere  [etc.], 

3.  Loving,  friendly. 

c  1200  OR.MIN  1547  AJR  to  follshcim  sof>  meoclesjc  Wibp 
luffsuminxddmodnesse.  1566  DiAtrr  Horace's  Sat.  i.ii.  Bb, 
But  they,  the  sillye  funded  fooles,  . .  Do  feaste  him,  for  his 
loucsom  loue.  1868  BROWNING  AY«^-.v  I>k.  \  MI.  20  Won't  we 
hold  Our  little  yearly  lovesome  frolic  feast.  1901  H.  C. 
WELCH  Anselm  iii.  48  This  increasing  influence  was  due  to 
the  happy  lovesome  temper  which  plays  through  his  letters. 

4.  Amorous. 

1720  MRS.  MANLHY  P»nocr  of  I.we  (1741)  150  Caton,  who 
being  naturally  Lovesome,  put  herself  in  his  way  at  every 
opportunity,  so  that  he  could  not  help  saying  soft  things  to 
her.  1844  K.INUI.AKK  Eothen\\\.  (1878)92  Shrubs  that  twined 
their  arms  together  in  lovesome  tangles.  1883  Longnt.  M.I^. 
Sept.  533  While  lovesome  and  moansome  thereon  spake  and 
falter'd  the  dove  to  the  dove. 

Hence  f  Lovesomehoad     LOVESOMENESS. 

a  1300-1400  Cursor  M.  5792  (Gott.),  I  sal  J>aim  bring  fra  bat 
thralhede,  And  into  a  land  of  lufsum-hede. 

t  IiO' vesoiuely ,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  LOVESOMK  a.  + 
-LY  2.  (OE.  had  lujstimlic  adj.)]  Lovingly,  affec 
tionately. 

«- 1200 ORMIN  1663  Nohht  ne  ma^  ben  don  Alliuahhti)  Godd, 
tocweme,  But  iff  itt  Ix:  wibb  witt  £  skill  S:  luiTsummlike  for- 
bedd.  (71225  Juliana  i-  [He]  seide  hire  lufMimliche  bat 
fete.],  a  1300  Cursor  M.  7089  pan  com  til  him  an  angel  clere, 
-  -And  lufsumli  todavidspak.  im  HARBOUR  ^rwYXVtl.  315 
Thftir  capitane  Tretit  thame  sa  raciHftly.  c  1475  RaitfCoil- 
$ear  558  His  leif  at  the  Coil^ear  He  tukc  lufesumly. 


Lovesomeness  (Iwvs^mnes).  [f.  LOVESOME 
a.  -t-  -xEss.J  The  quality  of  being  lovesome. 

a  1000  I'oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  218/34  Dtlectatio,  lust- 
bsernes,  rcl  lufsumnes.  1550  BALE  Image  Botk  Ch.  viii. 
H  vij  b,  They  mixed  y*  truth  in  falshede,  they  poysoned  the 
waters,  they  toke  awaye  the  louesomnesse  of  them,  a  1568 
Rannatyne  Poems  (Hunter.  Club)  657  Weill  lasit  with  luif- 
sumnes.  1869  Miss  MULOCK  Woman"1  s  Kingd.  II.  19  [She] 
was  not  beautiful..  but  there  was  a  lovesomeness  about  her. 

Love-SOllg"    (lo'vsf*)).       A    song    of    love,   an 


amorous  song. 

a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  74  lesu,  thi  love  is  suete  ant 
strong  .  .  Tech  me,  Ihesu,  thi  love  song,  With  suete  teres 
ever  among.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  it.  i.  20  First,  you 
haue  learn  a..  to  rellish  a  Loue-song.  1653  WALTON  Angler 
i.  29  Solomon  ..wrote  that  ..  holy  amorous  love-song,  the 
Canticles.  1833  TENNYSON  Millers  D.  65  A  love-song  I  had 
somewhere  read.  1883  H.  DRUMMOND  Nat.  Laiv  in  Spir. 
W.  (ed.  2)  154  The  bird,  .listens  to  the  love-song  of  its  mate. 

Love-token  (Iwvtt^k'n).  Something  given  as 
a  sign  or  token  of  love. 

Beovjnlf(Z)  1863  Sceal  bring  nacaoferhea  bu  bringan  lac 
.^  luf  tacen.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  i.  i.  27  Thou  hast 
giuen  her  rimes,  And  interchang'd  loue-tukens  with  my 
uhilde.  1626  Br.  HALL  Contempt.,  O.  T.  xx.  viii,  What 
Church  in  the  world  can  show  such  deare  love-  tokens 
from  the  Almighty  as  this?  16..  Child  .Maurice  xxii. 
in  Child  Ballads  II.  265/2  For  thou  hast  sent  her  loue- 
tokens,  More  now  then  two  or  three.  1836  J.  H.  NEWMAN 
in  Lyra  Afiost.  (1849)  2^  Yes  !  let  the  fragrant  stars  abide 
Love-tokens  in  thy  stead.  1877  W.  JONES  l-'inger-ring  343 
He  sent  two  diamond  rings,  as  love  tokens  to  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots. 

t  Loveweude,  a.  Obs.  [OK.  litfw$ntte,  f.  htfii 
LOVE  5bl  +  ~-w$nde  f.  wyidan  to  turn.  Cf,  hdl- 
wende  wholesome,  hwitwcnde  transitory.]  Be 
loved  ;  loving  ;  lovely. 

a  1000  Gloss,  in  \Vr.-WiiIcker  222/21  DiJcctaqne  rnra^  and 
ba  lufwende  eardas.  c  1000  Sa.r.  Leech.  III.  186  Cild  accn- 
ned  .  .  so3faest,  lufwende.  aizz$  Juliana^  Ich.  .luuie  be 
to  Icofmoii  luuewende  lauerd. 

Loveword,  variant  of  LUFWOUD  Obs. 

Lo've-worth.,  sb.  rare.  [f.  LOVE  sb.  +  \\"OKTH 
s6.~\  Worthiness  of  love. 

ci6ii  CH.\iiMANy//rt(/  To  Rdr.  85  Homer  ..  should  be 
belov'd,  Who  euerit  sort  of  loue-worth  did  containe. 

t  Love-worth,  a.  Obs.    [f.  LOVK  sb.  +  \VORTH 

(?.]    =next. 

a  1225  A  tier.  A'.  112  Ower  deorewurSe  spus,  be  luuewurjc 
Louerd.  a  1225  'Juliana  5  ;  pi  luuewur^e  leofmon.  a  1240 
L'reisitn  in  Lanil*.  Horn.  187  Alre  Jingc  leoflucest  and  luue 
wurSeat. 


Loveworthy  (LvvwwfM;,  a.  \i.  LOVE  sb.  + 
\VOHTHV  <?.]  Worthy  to  be  loved. 

a  1240  IVohungc  in  Cott.  Horn.  269  Imvi5  be  ane  arn 
alle  be  Binges  igcdered  [at  eauer  muhcn  maken  ani  mon 
luuewuroi  to  o5er.  1621  LADY  M.  WROTH  Urania  289 
NerseruL  the  most  loue-worthy  of  her  sex.  1633  W.  STKUTHKR 
/'rite  Happiness  31  If  the>e  small  goods  DC  love-worthy, 
with  what  a  love  should  we  adhere  to  the  fountain-good. 
1867  THIKLWALL  Lett.  (1881)  1.278  It  may  happen,  .that  .. 
the  child  makes  the  painful  discovery  that  the  person  whom 
it  most  tenderly  loves  is  not  loveworthy.  1880  SWINBURNE 
Stmt.  S/ta£s.  227  A  living  god-garland  of  the  noblest  earth- 
born  brothers  and  love-worthiest  heaven-born  sister. 

Hence  Loveworthiness. 

1867  THIKLWALL  Lett.  (1881)  I.  278  The  perception  of  His 
loveworthinosmiist  tend  to  swallow  up  our  sense  of  benefits 
received  from  him.  1899  F.  I*.  COUBE  in  Daily  News 
•2-j  May  7/1  The  nobility  and  loveworthiness  of  human  nature. 

Lovey  \\w\\}.  Also  lovy,  lovee,  lovie.  [f. 
LOVE  sb.  +  -Y.]  A  term  of  affectionate  address  : 
=  '  Dear  love  ',  *  darling  *. 

^  1731  FIELDING  Lett.  Writers  \.  v,  You  don't  look  pretty 
in  it,  lovey,  indeed  you  don't.  1764  FOOTE  Mayor  of  G. 
i.  Wks.  1799  I.  169,  I  go,  lovy:  good-day  to  my  father-in- 
law.  1770  —  Lame  Lover  \.  ibid.  II.  67  Why,  really,  lovec, 
'tis  a  large  sum  of  money.  1801  MACSEILL  Poems  (1844)  19 
Sullen  moods,  and  scolding  frays,  When  lovie's  absent  for 
some  days.  1884  Punch  20  Dec.  294  And  what  would  Dovey 
do  if  Lovey  were  to  die? 

Loveyer,  lovier,  obs.  forms  of  LOVER  sb* 
IiO'ving,  vbl.  sb.1    Now  rare.     [f.  LOVE  v.^  + 
-ixtr1.]     The  action  of  the  vb.  LovK1. 

c  1375  Sc.  Lee:  Stiiuts  iii.  (St.  Andrew)  766  Fore,  criste,  .  . 
I  jarne  our  altninge,  to  be  and  dwel  in  \>\  lovyu^e.  ^1385 
CM.  \UCIIR  L.  G.  W,  Prol.  544  For  she  taughte  al  the  craft  of 
fyn  louinge.  CUMCttrwrJf.  27746  (Cott.  Galba)  Wreth.. 
of  gudeluling  it  brekesbe  band.  1538  ELVOT  Diet.  Addit., 
Ainatio,  a  louynge.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.L.  n.vii.  181  Most 
frendship  is  fayning;  most  Louing,  nieere  folly.  1633  P. 
FLKTCHKK  Poet.  Misc.  79  What  fool  commends  a  stone  for 
never  moving  ?..Cease  then,  fond  men.tobla/eyour  constant 
loving,  1855  BROWNING  OHL>  Word  More  v,  Dante.  .  Hated 
wickedness  that  hinders  loving.  1885-94  R.  ERUDGU  Eros 
»y  Psyche  May  xxii,  This  was  the  lover  .she  had  lack'd,  and 
she,  Loving  his  loving,  was  his  willing  bride. 

t  IiO'ving,  rbl.  sb:*  Obs.  [f.  LOVE  v,-  +  -ixc1.] 
Praise,  laudation;  //.,  praises,  songs  of  praise. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  13245  lesus  bat  well  wist  .  .Quarfor  sant 
Ion  was  don  o  lijf;  To  be  lues.  .In  his  louing  he  made  ser 
mon.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psttiter  ix.  15  pat  I  schewe  forth  to 
sprede  pine  loueynges  cuerilkone.  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce 
vi.  283  Now  demys,  quhethir  mair  lovyng  Suld  ledeus  haf, 
or  the  king  !  c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Gcn-.^Lordsh.  51  He 
bat  gyues  his  good  to  hem  bat  hauys  nomyster,  he  purchases 
no  louynge  berof.  1476  Kitrgk  Rec.  Edinb.  (1869)  I.  33  For 
the  honour  and  loving  of  Code  Almichty.  1477  EARL  RIVEHS 
(Caxton)  Dicfcs  i  To  gyue  therfore  synguler  Jouynges  & 
thankes.  1533  GAU  Rickt  Vay  (1888)  13  Thay  that  desirrs 
lowine  or  vane  gloir.  1539  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  VI.  83,  I  .. 
beinge  of  holl  and  perfite  mynde.  .lovinge  be  to  God.  1500 
A.  HUME  Hymns  \\.  31*  The  niaiestie  of  God  was  praisd  with 


|    louings  loud  on  hight.     1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist. 

I    Scot.  II.  x.  343  He  did  the  legacieand  office,  .with  sik  lofeng 

and  comment.     1721  BAILEY.  Lovingis^  praises,  Scotch. 

Loving  (Izj-viij ),///.  a.    [i.  LOVE  z>.i 

1.  That  loves ;  affectionate. 

In  i6th  c.  'your  loving  friend'  was  an  ordinary  form  of 
subscription  for  letters.  *  Our  loving  subjects  '  has  at  various 
times  been  a  usual  phrase  in  royal  proclamations. 

c  loooALLfRicGrar/t.  vi.  (Z. )  10  Hie  antans  air,  bes  lufienda 
wer;..  hoc  amans  mancipium,  bes  lufienda  beowa  man. 
a  1240  Ureisitn  in  Cott.  Iloni.  185  Ler  to  loue  |>e.  .be  louende 
louerd.  1320  Cast.  Love  290  And  foure  dowghtrj-ne  hetle 
this  kyng,  And  to  uche  he  wes  lovyng.  1375  BARBOUR  tiruce 
iv.  7  Thaim  that  till  hym  luffand  wer,  Or  kyn,  or  freynd. 
6-1460  Towneley  Myst.  iv.  102  Now,  who  would  not  be  glad 
that  had  A  child  so  lufand  as  thou  art?  c  1491  Chast. 
Goddes  Chyld.  44  It  Is  yeucn  us  and  sende  us  fro  our  louyng 
fader.  1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Citron.  (1568)  II.  781  A  lovyng 
man  and  passyng  well  beloved,  1520  —  Letf.  Wks.  1419/2 
At  Woodestok  . .  by  the  hand  of  Your  louing  husbande 
Thomas  More  knight.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  I.  82  They 
were  loving  and  kinde  to  him,  and  he  to  them.  1741 
RICHARDSON  Pamela  II.  330  They  are  the  honestest,  the 
loveingest,  and  the  most  conscientious  Couple  breatheing. 
1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  v.  i.  F  ii  They  got  to  be  as  loving  as 
turtles.  1833  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eug.  xvi.  III.  723  He  brought 
that  force  only  for  the  defence  of  his  person  and  for  the 
protection  of  his  loving  subjects.  1866  J.  H.  NEWMAN 
Gerontius  §  i  O  loving  friends,  your  prayers  !  fl>t</.,  Help, 
loving  Lord  !  Thou  my  sole  Refuge,  Thou. 

t  b.  absoL  A  lover ;  one  who  loves.  Obs. 

aiyxt  Cursor  ]\I.  14313  Lauerd,  o  selcut  bat  es  slei,  pt 
lufand  bus,  qui  let  bou  dei?  '1340  HAMPOLE  Prose  Tr. 
(18661  3  Fyllys  be  lufiande  of  gastelyjoye.  c  1375  Cursor 
AJ.  14597  (Fairf.)  Haue  I  na  tome  bidder  to  fare  for  na  wele 
louande  haue  I  bare. 

C.  transf.  Tending  to  be  closely  attached,  cling 
ing,  adhesive,  dial. 

1641  BKST  farm.  Rks.  (Surtees  148  By  this  meanes  the 
strawe  is  made  lovinger,  and  is  allsoe  kept  from  growinge 
on  the  bowses.  [Common  in  mod.  dialects  :  see  Eng.  Dial. 
Diet.) 

2.  Of  words,  actions,   etc. :    Manifesting   love ; 
proceeding  from  love.    Hence  occas.  of  persons  with 

i    respect  to  their  demeanour  or  conduct  (const  to}. 
c  1450  MYRC   1697  Louynge  serues    and    godely   speche, 

,  Agayn  tnuye  ys  helpeand  leche.  1509  HA  WES /'AS/.  Picas. 
x.xvii.  (Percy  Soc.)  119  Her  lovynge  countenaunce  so  hyghu 

1    dyd  appere,  That  it  me  ravyshed.     1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT 

j  'J  rav.  39  They  continue  that  louing  custome  [widow  burn 
ing]  deuoutly  to  this  day.  18. .  TENNYSON  Early  Spring  i, 

I  Once  more  the  Heavenly  Power,  .domes  the  red-plow'd  hilK 
With  loving  blue.  1862  LYTION  Str.  Story  II.  177  Faber's 
loving  account  of  little  Amy.  1868  BROWNING  King  <V  Bk. 
in.  1303  His  fingers  pushed  their  loving  way  Through  curl 
on  curl.  1894  J.  T.  FOWLER  A  dam  nan  Introd.  54  He  was 
held  in  most  loving  remembrance. 

3.  Preceded  by  a  sfr.,  in  various  comb.)  asfu/i-, 
home-,  moncy-t  pleasure-loving. 

1726  SWIFT  GtUawr.  Lament.  Gliundal.  33  That  Money- 
lo\ing  Koy  To  some  Lord's  Daughter  sold  the  living  Toy. 
1838  KI.I/A  COOK  Old  Dobbin  xi,  We  fun-loving  urchins 
would  group  by  his  side.  1871  S.  B.  JAMES  Duty  $  Doctrine 
192  A  pushing,  eager,  pleasure-loving,  money-loving  age ! 
1902  IVt'stm.  Gaz.  3  June  1/2  The  Boer  is,  above  all  things, 
a  home-loving  man. 

IiOVingCUp.  [LoviNG///.  a.  2.]  A  large  drink 
ing  vessel,  usually  of  silver,  having  two  or  more 
handles,  by  which  it  is  readily  passed  from  hand  to 
hand  amongst  friends  or  guests  assembled  together, 
each  of  whom  successively  drinks  from  its  contents, 
generally  at  the  close  of  a  banquet. 

1808  [In  Minute-bk.  of  Committee  for  the  Lord  Mayor's 
banquet  9  Nov.  (Dr.  R.  R.  Sharped]  1812  J.  BRADY  Claris 
Ciilcnd.  (1815)  II.  3£i  The  Lord  Mayor  drinks  to  you  in  the 
Loving  Cup,  and  bids  you  all  heartily  welcome.  1837  HONE 
Ei'cry-day  Bk.  II.  12  The  loving  cup  . .  is  . .  passed  to  tire 
guest  on  his  left  hand.  1868  BKKWER  Diet.  Phrase  $  Fable 
(ed.  3)  527  In  drinking  the  loving  cup,  two  adjacent  persons 
always  stand  up  together. 

Loviiig-kilidiiess  (l#'virj,kai'ndnes).  [f.Lov- 
ING///.«.  -f  KINDNESS.  Originally  two  words  ;  the 
combination  was  introduced  by  Coverdale.]  Affec 
tionate  tenderness  and  consideration ;  kindness 
arising  from  a  deep  personal  love,  as  the  active 
love  of  God  for  his  creatures. 

1535  COVERUALE  Ps.  xxv.  6  Call  to  remembraunce,  O  Lorde, 
thy  tender  mercyes  &  thy  louinge  kyndnesses,  which  haue 
bene  eucr  of  olde.  I  bid.  Ixxxix.  33  Neuerthelesse,  my  lou 
ynge  kyndnesse  wil  I  not  vtterly  take  from  him.  iSS4~9 
S&rgs  <y  Half.  (.1860^  3  What  great  lovyng  kyndnes  did  God 
show  in  tliys  cace?  a  1729  J.  ROGERS  19  Scrm.  (1735)  349 
The  amiable  Attributes  of  Goodness  and  Loving-kindness. 
:  1807  8  W.  IKYING  Salwag.  (1824)  144  A  lady  of  unbounded 
i  loving-kindness  1871  MORI.KY  i'oltairc  (1886)  2  The  in- 
|  finite  mercy  and  loving-kindness  of  a  supreme  creator. 

Hence  (back-formation)  Loving-kindly  adv. 

1840  LOWELL  Lovct  A  love.. that  seeth  faults,  Not  with 
flaw-seeking  eyes. .  But  loving-kindly  ever  looks  them  down. 

t  Loviiig-knot.  Obs.  *=  LOVK-KNOT. 

(1588  \st  rt.  Jeronitiio  (1605)  C  iij  b,  Heere  scale  the 
letter  with  a  louing  knot. 

t  IiO'vingly,  a.  Obs.  rare~\  [f.  LOVJNG///.  a. 
[  +  -LY  l.]  Ot  loving  disposition. 

1567  Gtufc  $•  Godlic  Ball.  (S.  T.  S.)  222,  I  knaw  nane  sic 
I  a^  ^cno  b>  one,  Sa  trew,  sa  kynde,  sa  luifTandlie. 


lit,  adv.     [f.  LOVING///,  a.  + 
-LY-.]     In  a  loving  manner. 

1398  TREVISA  Bartlt.  DC  P.  R.  vi.  xiii.  (14^5)  197  Louyn^ly 
the  man  auyseth  his  wyfe  yf  she  doo  amys.  1435  MISYN  Fire 
of  Love  i.  vii.  15  7"o  prays  god  parfytely,  . .  louandly  to  syng 
in  hym.  1535  COVERDALE  Jer.  xxxi.  20  Gladly  and  louyngly 
will  I  haue  mercy  vpon  him,  saieth  the  Lorde.  1611  BIBLE 


LOVINGNESS. 

i  Sam.  xx.  (chapter-summary),  lonathan  louingly  taketh  his 
eaue  of  Damd.  164,  T.  HAVNE  Luther  136  He  was  very 
lovingly  affectioned  towards  his  children.  1709  STF.FIK 
TaOtrNo.ua  P4  We  live  very  lovingly  together.  1885  R  w' 
DIXON  Mano  iv.  in.  147  And  ever  on  him  leaned  she  lovingly] 

Lovingness  ttrrigaei).    [f.  LOVING  ppi.  a.  + 
-NESS.]      The  quality  or  habit  of  being  loviiu' 

1574.  tr  Marlorafs. \pocalips  25  lie  thou  a  patterne  to 
the  laithtul,  in  word,  in  conucrsation,  in  louinenessc  and 
in  chastitie.  „  1586  SII.NEV  Arcadiau.  (1590)  n5b  Carv- 
ing  thus  in  one  person  the  only  two  bands  of  good  will  lone 
lines  &  loumgnes.  1621  LADY  M.  WROTH  Crauia  348  Such 
were  her  allurements,  her  sweetnesses,  louingnesses  [etc  1 
'799  W.  TAYLOR  in  Robberds  Mem.  I.  297  There  is  a  lovine- 
ness  of  heart  about  Parr  . .  which  would  endear  him  even 
without  his  Greek,  a  1859  I,  HUNT  M.  Sonnet  (1867)  I  66 
1  he  very  lovingness  of  his  nature.  1865  J.  GROTE  Moral 
Ideas  vm.  (1876)  108  That  0.A.'a  or  lovingness  which  creates 
so  to  speak,  a  kindred  and  brotherhood. 

b.   Used  as  a  mock  title  of  honour. 

a  1636  LVNDE  Case  for  Spectacles  (.638)  91  Instead  of  the 
Emperours  name,  he  assumes  the   Popes  person,  savin" 
lour  lovingnesse  wrote  to  me. 
Lovis,  -ys,  obs.  pi.  of  LOAF  *M 
Lovy,  variant  of  LOVEY. 
Lovyer(e,  obs.  form  of  LOVER  j/>.t 
Low  (I*™),  -f5-1     Also  3-5,  9  lowe,  6  looe,  7 
loe.    Cf.  LAW  sb.x     [OE.  hltiw,  hh'vw  masc     ^OS 
filfo  (dat.  fi/C-we}  grave-mound,  OHG.  hlco  (Mile! 
If)  grave-mound,  hill,   Goth,   hlaitu  rtent.,  crave 
(whence  hlaiwasnes  pi.,  graves) :— OTeut.*/i/i(«<w:-, 
•is-  neut. :— pre-Teut.  "kloiwos-,  -es-,  f.  root  *l;lci-  to 
slope :  see  LEAN  v.  and  cf.  L.  clivus  hill.] 

1.  -LAW  s6.3  i.  arch. 

Beowulf  (i.)  1 120  Wand  to  wolcnutn  wjelfyra  mast  hlv- 

"?dc  ,0.r,,'il,aw,f-  .,•."'?, VRMIN  92°5  And  illc  an  lawe  and 

illcan  hill  Shall  mbbredd  beon  and  lathed  J.  c  1300  llarelok 
1699  po  stod  hauelok  als  a  lowe  Aboven  [bo]  bat  ber-inne 
wore  a  1400  50  Alexander  1090  May  bou  oght,  lede, 
yonder  low  lift  on  bi  shulder.  c  1500  Can.  Corp.  Ckr 
Plays,  Shearmen  *,  Taylors  218  Harke  !  I  here  owre  brothur 
on  the  looe;  Ihis  ys  hys  woise.  a  1650  Sir  l.ionell  70  in  I 
Furnivall  Percy  Folio  I.  78  The  Gyant  lyes  vnder  yond  low. 
«I7°5  K.Hoodf,  Guy  of  Gisborne  xlvi.  in  Child  Ballads 
III.  93/2  I  hat  beheard  the  sherilTe  of  Nottingham,  As  he 
leaned  vnder  a  lowe.  1847  WARY  HOWITT  liailads  66  And 
some  they  brought  the  brown  lint-seed,  and  flung  it  down 
from  the  Low.  1901  Speaker  20  Apr.  77/!  The  coarse 
meadows  swell  up  into  rounded  or  pointed  '  lows  '. 

2.  A  burial-mound  ;  a  tumulus.  1  Obs. 

a  looo  Boeth.  Metr.  x.  43  Hwa  wat  nu  ba;s  wisan  Wclandes 
ban,  on  hwelcum  hi  buewa  hrusan  beccen.  1686  PLOT 
Stajfordsh.  402  A  barrow  or  Low,  such  as  were  usually  ca^t 
up  over  the  bodies  of  eminent  Captains.  1778  /;'«.'  Ga~et- 
teer  (ed.  2)  s.v.  Wiggitlgton,  Near  this  place  are  certain 
Lows,  which  are  reckoned  among  the  Roman  Tumuli. 

LOW,  lowe  (lou),  so*  Chiefly  &:  and  north. 
Also  3  lojhe,  4  lou,  lawhe,  lo),  5  logh,  ^lawe). 
[a.  ON.  logs  wk.  masc.  (Da.  lite')  =  OFris.  logo. 
:-OTeut.  type  *hgm-  (lugon-),  pre-Teut.  lukon-, 
cogn.  w.  MHO.,  mod.G.  lohe  fern.  :-OTetit.  type 
*lokd  (luhtl)  :-pre-Teut.  *l,ikti,  f.  *luk-  wk.  grade 
ofthe  Aryan  root  *leitk-  :  see  LEYE,  and  LIGHT  rf.] 

1.  Flame ;  a  flame,  a  blaze. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  356  Cherubines  sweorde  . .  of  lai  [MS.  'J  , 

oehefl  d  fl25"  G'""  'V  E*'  643  A'"SO  h£5e  3e  '°We  Sal  e°n>  ?° 
thoght  brennand  he  sagh  a  tre  Als  it  wit  lou  war  al  vm-laid. 
1340  HAMI-OLE/V.  Ctmsc.  9430  Lowe  and  reke  with  stormes 
melled.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  vm.  1054  The  rude  low  rais 
lull  heycn  adown  that  hauld.  1533  BELLENDF.N  Livy  i.  xvi. 
(S.  T.  S.)  88  His  hede  apperit  (as  It  war  blesand)  in  ane  rede 
low.  1631  A.  CRAIGE  Pilgr.  ff  Hermit  8  The  Coale  that 
mee  burnes  to  the  bone,  will  I  blow,  Though  Liver,  Lungs, 
and  Lights,  fly  vp  in  a  low.  1785  BURNS  I'ision  i.  39  By 
my  mgle-lowe  I  saw  . .  A  tight,  outlandish  Hizzie.  1816 
SCOTT  bl.  Dwarf  m,  The  low  of  the  candle,  if  the  wind  wad 
let  it  bide  steady.  1849  C.  BKONTE  Shirley  iv,  A  verse 
blazing  wi' a  blue  brimstone  low.  1892  R.  KIPLING  liarraek-r 
Ball.  etc.  126  For  every  time  I  raised  the  lowe  That  scared 
the  dusty  plain,  . .  I'll  light  the  land  with  twain.  1901 
Ttrnu.  Stirling  .Vat.  Hist.  Sac.  51  The  Dead  Candle. . .  A 
blue  lowe,  moving  along  slowly  about  three  feet  from  the 
ground. 

b.  Phrases.  (To  be,  set)  in,  on  a  low,  in  a  flame, 
on  fire;  to  put  the  low  to,  to  set  fire  to;  to  take  a 
low,  to  catch  fire. 

ci2oo  ORMIN  16185  All  alls  itt  waere  all  oferr  hemm  O 
Io3he.  £1330  R.  BRUNNE  Citron.  Wace  (Rolls)  14692  t>e  fir, 
|w  louder,  be  brymston  hot,  Kyndled  on  lowe,  &  vp  hit  smot. 
c  1422  HOCCLEVE  Learn  to  die  703  Whan  bat  a  greet  toun 
set  is  on  a  lowe.  a  1584  MONTGOMERY  Chcrrie  ty  Slae  745 
Will  flatten!  him,  ..  An  set  him  in  an  low.  1722  RAMSAY 
Plirce  Bonnets  u.  103  Soon  my  beard  will  tak'  a  low.  1813 
SCOTT  Guy  M.  x,  She  [a  vessel]  was  . .  in  a  light  low.  1826 
J.  WILSON  Xoct.  Ambr.  Wks.  1855  I.  130  A  ..  boy  fell  oflT 
his  chair  a  in  a  low,  for  the  discharge  had  set  him  on  fire. 
1865  G.  MACIIONALD  A.  Forbes  viii.  25  Ye  wad  hae  the 
noose  m  a  low  aboot  oor  lugs. 

2.  spec.  a.  A  light-used  by  salmon-poachers. 
1814  J.  HODGSON   in  J.'Raine  Mem.  (1857)  I.  146  For 

making  lows  or  fish-lights  for  fishing  in  the  night.  1856 
Dcnltam  fracts  (1892)  I.  315  This  used  to  be  done  with  a 
low  and  a  leister. 

b.  A  light  or  piece  of  candle  used  by  miners. 

1816  in  I.  H.  H.  HOLMES  Coal  Mines  Durham,  etc.  245. 
1865  '1  rapper's  Petit,  in  Our  Coal  $  Coal-fields  155  'Tis 
very  dark  and  that  small  low  You  gave  me  soon  will  burnaway 

t  Low,  st.a  Obs.  [var.  of  LOUGH  I.]  A  lake, 
loch,  river,  water. 

1387  [see  LOUGH  *].  1513  DOUGLAS  ^Eneis  XH.  Prol.  153 
awannys  swouchis  throw  owt  the  rysp  and  redis  Our  al 
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t  Low,  i'M  Sc.  Obs'.  Japhetic  f.  "allow  sb.  f. 
ALLOW  v.]  Allowance,  permission. 

1535  STEWART  Crau.  Scot.  (1858)  1 1 1.  464  [He]  passit  hirne 
awa,  Hut  lowe  or  leif  that  tyme  of  ony  wich" 

Low  f>»),  sb.~>  [f.  Low  t/.-.]  The  action  of 
lowing;  the  ordinary  sound  uttered  by  an  ox  or  cow 

1549  <~ompl.  Scot.  vi.  39  The  nolt  maid  noyis  vitht  mony 
loud  lou.  1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  v.  iv.  48  Hull  loue  sir 
had  an  amiable  low.  ,726-46  THOMSON  irinlcr  B, The 
cattle  from  the  untasted  fields  return,  And  ask  with  meaning 
ow  their  wonted  stalls.  1821  CLARK  1'ill.  Mhtslr  I  u 
list  nmg  ears  so  sweet  Fall  the  mellow  low  and  bleat  1861 

abkTow  c  une  u'lmervY'''^  ""^^  l'S8/'  3<5°  -^  co!nfort 

Low,  rf.o     See  Loon  (  -  foot-rot  Vi  cattle). 

LOW  (Jim),  a.  and  sb.    Forms:  2-3  Qah  (itiflccteii 
laje),  3  Iah5h,  laih,  34  Ia3h.  4  liJh'e,  3  lohe. 
louh,  3-4  loj(8,  4  loghe,  4-5  lourfe,'  (4  lowh 
Ioew3;   5  lough,  lowje,  3-7  lowe,  fjloe.  7  lo),  4- 
low    Also  Sc.  and  north.  4^6  lawe.L,  7  lau(e,  4-s 
lauch(t,  lawch,  5  lawgh,  6  lewchfe,  6-9  leuehfe 
0-9  le ugh;    see   also   L.ur.ii.     f  Carly   ME.   lah 

'  v)  --*  OFris. 
(Du.  hag). 

-••o-  —  \~™'*j  ".«•.«  vtiLH.  in  ti. vi.  i(i f*}  OF. 
with  different  meaning  */«£«  in  IMhrycg  fse'e  LE\ 
a.)  :-OTeut.  *%jV  from  the  roofof  LIE  z>.l] 

A.  adj.  (Usually  the  opposite  of  Jii^li.'- 

I.  Literal  senses. 

1.  Of  small  upward  extent  or  growth  ;  not  tall ; 
little,  short.  <\ow  rarely  of  persons,  though  still 
commonly  said  of  stature, 

i  4"5<i  l'''"7'e,I7  '«  Thorpe  Aualect.1  (1834)  14?  b;n  bus 
hiS  unheh  and  lah,  . .  Se  hele-wa^es  beoS  laxe  sid  wun 
nnhe^e.  c  1200  ORMIN  ,523:,  pa:r  w?ss  !m  benn'kinnge  lah. 
1375  i'A  1UR  />;•«,  ,•  x\  ii.  3go  |  ne  va]|js  Or [],,.  toune  tnall  w 
ha  law,  that  [etc.],  c  ,420  Pni/ad.  on  1 1  ml,.  ,,i.  ,04  Make  hem 
f«.  trees]  lough  in  cleuis  that  decline.  ,530  PAI.SGR.  45V 
i '  '&Gah  ,  y"ge  so.lowe  thnj  "  '*  ^v>-'ll  with  the  grounde. 
\-.  388  The  said  John  . .  ys  bound'  to  make  . .  ther  but' a  h'e 
gardmge,  not  plantinge  anny  great  tres.  1593  SHAKS.  Liter 
663  Low-sbrubs  wither  at  the  Cedars  roole.  1607  Tore™. 
Four-f.  Beasts  .1658)  474  It  is  a  little  low  hearb.  !6io 

w'A,K?'  i'"P;  "•';,  '•  25°  Wo  -sha11  ••  l>e  turn'd  ..  to  apes 
\\  ,th  foreheads  Vlllanous  low.  1638  JUNIUS  Paint.  Ancients 
245  Low  men  love  to  stand  on  tiptoes.  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr 
Lchlancs  Ira-.'.f.o  Their  cowes  are  low,  and  their  horns 
grow  only  skin  deep.  1724  R.  WODUOW  Life  J.  U'odw 
(1828)  55  .My  mother  was  of  a  stature  rather  low  than  tall 
1771  SIR  J.  REYNOLDS  Disc,  iv  (1876)  348  Ayesilaus  was 
low,  lame  and  of  a  mean  appearance.  1827  I  'ISRAELI  ( "/;•. 
Grey  v,i.  viii.  Y.  95  Her  full  voluptuous  growth  gave  you 
the  impression  that  she  was  somewhat  low  in  stature  1840 
MACAULAV  Hist.  Kiig.  iv.  I.  483  His  forehead  low  as  thatof 
a  baboon.  1855  BROWNING  How  it  Strikes  a  Contemporary 
102  Who  ..stood  about  the  neat  low  truckle  bed  1860 
1  ROLLol'E  1'r.imley  P.  II.  ix.  183,  I  do  remember  the.  youn- 
lady, . .  a  dark  girl,  very  low,  and  without  much  figure.  1874 
PARKER  Goth.  Arc/tit.  I.  iii.  56  Early  Norman  buildings  were 
""nerally  low. 

" '.  Rising  but  little  from  a  surface.     Low  relief 
-  UAS-HELIEF  i  ;  (b)  —  BAS-RELIEF  2. 

and  ornaments  of  columns  and  edifices.  1901  igt/t  Cent' 
July  ico  The  modelling  in  low-relief  of  a  life-sized  bull  iii 
painted  terra  cotta. 

c.  Of  a  woman's  dress  :  Cut  so  as  to  leave  the 


neck  exposed.     So  also  low  neck. 

1857  TKOLLOPE  Barehcster  'J'.  xxxvi.  (1858)  299  I'm  sorry 
you  ve  come  in  such  low  dresses,  as  %ve  are  all  going 
out  of  doors.  1866  HOWELLS  Veitet.  Life  xx.  329  Ladies 
planted  in  formal  rows  of  low-necks  and  white  dresses.  1899 
RIDER  HAGGARD  Swallow  iii,  A  lovely  lady  in  a  low  dress. 

2.  .Situated  not  far  above  the  ground  or  some 
other  downward  limit  ;  not  elevated  in  position. 
t  Formerly  prefixed  to  names  of  countries  or  dis 
tricts,  denoting  the  part  near  the  sea-shore  vnow 
only  in  the  comparative  LOWER),  as  Low  Germany, 
Low  Egypt  (obs.).  Also  Low  COUNTRY.  (Cf. 
Lo-tn  DITCH,  Low  GEBMAX.) 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1761  pe  myst  dryues  )>or5  J>e  lyst 
of  the  lyfte,  bi  the  lo}  medoes.  1382  WVCLIF  Isa.  xxxiv.  9 
Turned  shuln  ben  his  stremes  in  to  pich,  and  his  loew}  erthe 
in  to  brunston.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  iRoxb.)  Pref.  3  Egipte  be 
hie  and  be  lawe.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  6952  He  led  horn  forth 
lyuely  by  a  law  vale.  (-1470  HENRV  Wallace  x.  622  The 
lauch  way  till  Enrawyn  thai  ryd.  1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas. 
xxxv.  (Percy  Soc.)  183  We  were  glad  when  ye  had  forsaken 
The  lowe  vale,  a  1548  HALL  Citron.,  Hen.  I'll  I  259  b,  She 
was  laden  with  much  ordinaunce,  and  the  portes  left  open, 
whiche  were  very  lowe.  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Citron.  I.  75/1 
All  alongst  the  sea  coasts  of  low  Germanic,  a  1578  LINDE- 
SAV  (Pitscottie)  Citron.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  II.  38  [They]  draw 
thaim  selffis  to  ane  leuche  place  out  of  the  Inglischemenis 
sight.  1626  BACON  Syha  S  832  The  Raine-Bow  consisteth 
of  a  Glomeration  of  Small  Drops,  which  cannot  possibly 
fall,  but  from  the  Aire,  that  is  very  Low.  1653  R.  SANDERS 
Physiogn.  221  The  second  Cardinal  house  is  the  fourth, 


f, 

Phy.  e    our, 

alled  the  low  heaven.  1707  CHAMISERI.AVNE  St.  Gt.  Brit. 
ill.  iii.  274  His  [an  Earl's]  Coronet  hath  the  Pearls  raised 
upon  Points,  and  Leaves  low  between.  1744  BERKELEY  St'ris 
§  25  Trees  growing  in  low  and  shady  places  do  not  yield  so 
good  tar.  1796  COLERIDGE  Destiny  of  Nations  19  In  this 
low  world  Placed  with  our  backs  to  bright  reality.  1846 
McCuLLocH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  I.  47  Orfordness,  a  low 
beach  running  out  into  the  sea. 

b.  Of  a  heavenly  body  :  Near  the  horizon. 


LOW. 

1676  WALTON  &  COTTON  Angler  n.  ii.  (,875)  228  The  sun 
grows  low.  ,80.  CAMPBELL  llolienlmden  i  On  Linden 
when  the  sun  was  low,  All  bloodless  lay  the  untrodden  snow' 
1811  A  .SCOTT  Poems  8  Jam.)  The  moon,  leugh  i'  the  wast 
shone  bright.  1859  TENNVSON  Enid  598  The  third  day  ' 
Made  a  low  splendour  m  the  world.  1889  '  R,,,.|.  HOLD,,','. 
«  OOD  'SMay  under  A  rms  xvi,  There  wls  a  low  moon 

c.  Lying  dead,  or  dead  and  buried.  Now  onh 
predicative,  f  Formerly  also  ahol. 

''  '3"5  SHOMtHAM  roems  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  V.  329  pat  body  bat 
he  tok  of  hys  o?en,  Hou  mytte  hyt  ligge  anians  I  e  loin 
1808  livRON  (title,  And  wilt  thou  weep  when  I  am  Ewj 
1826  SCOTT  in  CnktrPafen  19  Mar.,  My  head  may  be  low 
-J  hope  it  will-before  the  time  comes.  1852  TKKNVSON 
llcatli  r>f  Wellington  18  1'he  last  great  EiiRli-hman  is  low. 
t  d.  Of  the  ear  :  '  Kowed  down  '.  Obs. 

f  1400  Destr.  Troy  2650  Let  your  lonUhip  lystyn  with  a 

e.  Of  an  obeisance  :  Profound,  deep 
«  IS48  HAI.I.  Citron.    Kaw.  /r234  He  toke  of  hys  cappe, 
and  made  a  low  and .  solempne  obeysance.  1596  SHAKS.  Tarn. 
Vtr.  Induct,  i.  53  With  a  lowe  submissiue  reuerence  Say 
[etc.].     1602  2»rf  Pt.  Ket,,ra  /,:  Parnass.   II.  vi.  947  He 
presently  dofles  his  cap  most  solemnly,  makes  a  low-lee  to 
his  ladiship.     1632  J.  HAVWAKU  tr.  Kiondls  En»,enaj5, 
Kismg  up  to  make  him  a  low  congey,  she  proceeded.     1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  tx.  835.     jSS?  W.  P.  FRITH  AntMor.  I   xix. 
23?    I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  ',  making  a  low  bow.  ' 
I.  Phonetics.  Of  a  vowel  sound  :  Produced  with 
the  tongue  or  some  part  of  it  in  a  low  position 
1876  [see  Hinn  a.  4  b], 
g.    J'a/ll. 

1898  P.  MAN-SON  Trap.  Diseases  xix.  -517  Occasionally  it 
«-.  epidemic  ganqrenous  rectitis]  may  begin  higher  up— in 
the  colon.  In  this  case  it  is  called  the  ' high '  form  :  in  the 
other,  the  low  '  or  rectal  form. 

t3.  Situated  under  the  level  of  the  earth's  sur 
face,  far  down  in  the  ground ;  dee]).  Obs.  in  posi 
tive  ;  cf.  LOWER,  LOWEST. 

a  1340  HA.MPOLE  Psalter  xvii  30  He  mekis  bairn  in  til  be 
law  e  put  of  hell,  c  .440  Prornf.  far;:  3,4  ,  Low.  or  lowe, 
fivfumtus.  L  1470  HENRI  II,  iliace  n.  i57  And  ek  thar  to 

e  u-a,  in_presoune  law.  1533  GAC  Ridtt  I'ay  (,888)  49  He 
lirst  pas.-it  dwne  to  ye  law  portis  of  the  zeird  1718  G 

AJ.-OU  Compl   Sportsman  53  The  good  Dogs  produc'd  in 

theT'Sam°s"  y' %V'"  a'W"y;>  C'VCeI  the  S°od  Uogs  "P°" 

4.  Of  a  liquid :  Less  in  vertical  measurement 
than  the  average,  or  than  is  usual  ;  shallow.  Hence 
of  a  river,  a  spring,  etc. :  Containing  or  yielding 
Uss  water  than  usual.  See  also  Low  TIDE,  Low 
WATEU.  (For  low  ebb  lit.  and  fig.,  see  Fun  sb.) 

c  1440  Promp.  Pan:  314/2  Lowe,  or  ny  the  drestis,  lasvts 
1568  (.RAMON  Chron.  II.  269  The  river  ..  when  the  flood  is 

^"""''•r  £,S°    °W|  y'  "  mav  be  l'ass<:d  without  all  daunger. 
1621    I.  WILLIAMSON   lr.  Gonlart's  Wise  I'icillard  98   He 


river  was  low. 

II.  Transferred  and  figurative  senses. 
5.  Of  humble  rank,  station,  position,  or  estimation. 
Xot  now  (in  the  positive)  said  of  persons  exc.  in  con- 
temptuous  use  (see  70;  but  cf.  LOWER  a. 

cizoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  35  Ne  was  |>e  engel  isend  ne  to 
none  bete. .men.  .ac  to  lo^e  and  eSeliche  men.  c  1205  Lw 
686  Nis  bar  nan  swa  laih  l-at  [etc.].  1303  R.  B,u  .N.NK  Itamli. 
.^yirnc  (L.  E.  I.  S.)  6560  }yf  a  cursed  man  badde  cumpany 
with  one  or  ouber,  logh  or  by.  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P  7- 
Poreant  Io5e  thou  were  for  ous.  1390  GOWER  Couf.  II.  119 
He  hath  set  al  hiscoragc . .  Upon  a  Maideof  low  astat.  a  1420 
HOCCLEVE  De  Keg.  Princ.  2805  Al  such  mayntenance  Sus- 
lenedisnagbt  by persones lowe.  ci47oHE.NRv  U'allaec\\. 
184  King  Eduuardls  man  he  was.  .Offrycht  law  byrth.  1500- 
20  DVKBAR  Poems  xx.  18  Hie  vertew  may  stand  in  law  estait 
1531  LATIMER  Let.  to  Baynton  in  Foxe  A.  f,-  M.  (1563) 
1324/1  We  lowe  subiectes  are  bounde  to  obey  powers  and 
their  ordmaunces.  1687  SETTLE  Kc/i '.  Drydcn  49  The 
lowest  Boy  in  Westminster  would  have  told  him  that  [to  be 
Borne)  was  a  passive  verb.  1718  1-reethinker  No.  7  p  S 
I  shall  subjoin  a  Matrimonial  .Story  in  Low-Life.  1770 
Genii.  Hag.  XL.  426  That  the  low  people  never  taste  flesh 
is  a  proof  of  their  extreme  poverty.  1810  BKXTHA.M  Packing 
(1821)  140  One  law  for  gentlemen,  another  for  low  people. 
1844  THIRLWALL  Greece  VIII.  Ixvi.  441  Andriscus,  a  young 
man  of  low  birth,,  .had  been,  .acknowledged  as  king.  1874 
DF.UTSCH  Rent.  327  Men  low  in  the  social  scale. 

absol.  a  1200  Moral  Ode  162  per  sculen  eueningges  bon 
be  nche  and  be  laje.  c  1275  LAV.  22928  For  bar  sal  be  he5e 
be  efne  to  ban  lowe.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  i.  (1590)  17  All 
the  people  of  this  countrie  from  high  to  lowe,  is  ginen  to 
these  sportes  ofthe  witte.  1852  MRS.  STOWE  Uticle  Tom's 
C.  xviii,  Look  at  the  high  and  the  low,  all  the  world  over, 
and  it's  the  same  story.  1890  Spectator  22  Nov.,  Having. . 
the  benefit  of  vast  experience  ofthe  low. 
6.  Of  inferior  quality,  character,  or  style  ;  want 
ing  in  elevation,  commonplace,  mean. 

a  1225  Alter.  R.  140  pet  so  unimete  louh  bine.,  schal 
drawen  into  sunne  so  unimete  heih  bine,  c  1450  tr.  De 
linitatione  III.  Ivi.  133  (ch.-heaiUng)  That  man  must  Jeue 
him  to  lowe  workes  [L.  Inimilibus opcribns}  whan  bye  workes 
failen.  1598  FLORIO  Ep.  Ded.  i  My  poore  studies  may  in  so 
lowe  a  cottage  entertaine  so  high  . .  dignities.  1665  (i. 
HAVERS  P.  della  Valle's  Trav.  E.  India  91  Which  low 
School  of  Reading  and  Writing,  the  said  Fathers  keep  for 
more  convenience  of  Children.  1725  POPE  Fostscr.  lo  Odyssty 
(1840)  389  There  is  a  real  beauty  in  an  easy,  pure,  per 
spicuous  description  even  of  a  low  action.  1743  FIELDING 
J.  Wild  n.  vii,  They  passed  an  hour  in  a  scene  of  tenderness, 
too  low  and  contemptible  to  be  recounted.  1733  Adventurer 
No.  39  The  low  drudgery  of  collating  copies, . .  or  accumulat 
ing  compilations.  1855  MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng.  xx.  IV.  467 
Much  parliamentary  ability  of  a  low  kind.  1856  KINGSLEV 
Plays  «>•  Puritans  31  To  discriminate  between  high  art  and 


LOW. 

low  art,  they  mutt  have  seen  both.     1899  Alllntt's  Syst.    ' 
Mcd.  VIII.  173  In  patients  of  low  type  of  intelligence. 

b.  Of  literary  style,  words,  expressions,  hence  of 
a  writer  :  The  opposite  of  sublime ;  undignified. 

1671  DRYOEX  Def.  Epil.  Ess.  (ed.  Ker)  I.  172  Never  did 
any  author  precipitate  himself  from  such  height  of  thought 
di  so  low  expressions,  as  he  often  does.  1709  POPE  Kss. 
('/'it,  347  And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line.  1725 
Postscr.  to  Odyssey  (1840!  389  But  whenever  the  poet  is 
obliged  by  the  nature  of  his  subject  to  descend  to  the  lower 
manner  of  writing,  an  elevated  style  would  be  affected. 
1765  in  Prh>.  Lett.  Ld.  Maliiteshnry  1.  130  Superior  to  ' 
Kunkenius  ..  whose  language  is  rather  low.  1779-81  JOHN- 
SOX  /-.  /'.,  Prior,  Prior  is  never  low,  nor  very  often  sublime. 

c.  Of  races  of  mankind  :  Inferior  in  degree  of 
civilization,  little  advanced.     Of  animals  or  plants, 
their  type,  etc.  :  Not  highly  organized. 

1859  J.  R.  GRRENT  Protozoa  Introd.  xviii,  The  lowest  form 
r.f  animal  life  with  which  we  are  acquainted.     1865  TYLOR  " 
Early  Hist.  Man.  iv.  79  Languages  spoken  by  very  low    i 
races.     1881  TYN*I>ALL  ,£«.  Floating  Matter  Air  125  Germs 
•  if  bacteria  and  other  low  organisms. 

7.  As  a  term  of  reprobation  or  disgust. 

a.  In  a  moral  sense:  Abject,  base,  mean. 

1559  Mirr.  Mag.,  Mou'bray^s  Banishment  xvii,  Through 
flattery   loe,   I    dvd    his  yll  vpholde.      1666  PKPYS  Diary 
S  Sept.,  Much,  .discourse. , of  the  low  spirits  of  some  rich 
men  in  the  City,  in  sparing  any  encouragement  to  the  poor 
people  that  wrought  for  the  saving  their  houses.     1790  H. 
WALPOLEUl  /f"rt^W/V(«.*clxiv.  75  Low-cunning,  self-interest, 
and  other  mean  motives.     1799  J.  RORKRTSON  Agric.  Perth 
401  Flattery  or  fawning  orother  low  arts.     1895  A.  F.  WARR    , 
in  Law  7Yw«XCIX.  507/1  Whenever  a  dramatist  wished     ' 
I-.)  introduce  intrigue,    chicanery,  or  other  dirty  work,  his    I 
dramatis  persons  included  a  low  attorney. 

b.  Degraded,  dissolute. 

1599  in  \oth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  iv.  431  [Paid] 
to  John  Wosley  for  his  horse  and  dragge  to  be  used  for  the    ! 
u  hippinge  of  low  woomene,  $d. 

c.  Wanting  in  decent  breeding  ;  coarse,  vulgar ; 
not  socially  *  respectable*. 

1759  DILWORTH  Pope  18  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Wycherley's 
low  behaviour  to  Mr.  Pope.  1780  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary 
May,  She  has  evidently  kept  low  company.  1838  DICKKNS 
Nick.  Nick,  xii,  Tilda's  friends  are  low  people.  1849 
MACAUI.AY  Hist.  Eng.  iv.  L  483  A  considerable  number  , 
of  low  fanatics  ..  regarded  him  as  a  public  benefactor. 
1861  R.  G.  WILBERFORCE  Life  S.  Wither  force  (1882)  III. 
i.  27  They  [Irish  priests]  are  generally  low  fellows — 
M'Hale  is  a  very  coarse  low  fellow  himself.  187*  Punch  • 
6  Jan.  5/1  What  is  there  in  common  between  a  respectable 
shopkeeper  who  pays  rates  and  a  low  person  who  wheels  a 
barrow  ? 

8.  Wanting  in  bodily  strength  or  vigour;  poorly 
nourished,  weak. 

1398  TRKVISA  Rarth.  De  P.  R.  iv.  iii.  (1495)  83  Dryenes^e    ! 
makyth  the  body  lene  and  lowe.     1486  fik.  St.  Albans  cj,     i 
Sum   put   hawkys  in   mew  at  high  estate,  and  sum  when 
thay   be    right    low.      1530   PALSGR.   317/2   Lowe  of  cotn- 
plexyon,  fieble.      1607  TorSKi.i.   Foitr-f.  Beasts  (1658)  155     I 
They  keep  them   low  and   down    by  subtraction  of  their 
meat.     1684  Loud.  Caz.  No.  1912/4  A  Plain  Black  Gelding, 
..  low  of  flesh.     1697  DRYDF.N  I'irg.  Gforg.  in.  321  Before 
his  Training,  keep  him  poor  and  low.     1x1715  KURNETC?»« 
Time  (1724)  I.  585  He  was  so  low,  that  it  was  not  probable 
he   could    live    many  weeks.      1783  H.   WATSON    in  Med. 
Comittnn.  I.  165  She.,  grew  low  from  loss  of  appetite.     i8oz 
MRS.  E.  PARSONS  Myst.  I'isit  II.  62  So  low  and  ill,  that  she     • 
gladly  accepted  a  small  cup  of  usquebaugh.      1887  Po-^r    • 
Nellie  (1888)  162  When  I  had  my  severe  crisis  off Vera  Cruz,    [ 
I  was  frightfully  low  at  the  time.    i^^Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.     ' 
VIII.  575  If.,  the  patient  is  in  low  condition,  an  improve 
ment  in  the  diet  may  be  of  service. 

b.   Emotionally  depressed ;  dejected,  dispirited, 
dull.  esp.  in  phr.  low  spirits. 

1744  BKRKEI.EV  Siris  §  101    Lives  which  seem  hardly 
worth  living  for  bad  appetite,  low  spirits,  restless  nights. 
1779  UuRKF.  Corr.  118441  I '•  3J2i  I  am  low  and  dejected  at     , 
times,  in  a  way  not  to  be  described.     1812-34  Good's  Study 
Med.  {ed.  4)  III.  49  An  undue  secietion  of  melancholia  .. 
was  supposed  ..  to  produce  a  low  or  gloomy  temperament,     j 
1860    EMILY    EDEN   Sewi~<ittachfd   Couple   II.    121    Lady     • 
Eskdale  was  low,  and  sent  off  a  groom  with  a  bulletin.  1894 
HALL  C.MXK  Man.\-uian  in.  xii.  170  She's  wake  and  low 
and  nervous,  so  no  kissing. 

C.  Of  diet,  feeding  :  Affording  little  nourishment 

or  stimulation  ;  poor. 
a  1715  BriiNRT  Own  Thite  (1397)  i.  I.  386  These  were  both 

.  .men  of  great  lobriety,  and  lived  on  a  constant  low  diet. 

1752    BERKELEY   7//.  on    Tar-water  Wks.  III.    503  Such    j 

low  diet  as  sour  milk  and  potatoes.      1863   KR.  A.    KI:MHI  i: 
^  Resid.  in  Georgia  in,  The  general  low  diet  of  the  slaves,     i 
*  1886  C.  SCOTT  Sheep-Farming  55  Low  Feeding  of  Sheep.     ' 

1897   Allbittfs  Syst.  Med.    III.  367  The  patient  should  be     j 

put  on  a  low  diet.     1899  IHd.  VIII.  214  The  percentage  of    ; 

children .  .who  presented  low  nutrition. 

9.  Little    above    the    minimum,   not    high,   in    ; 
amount  or  degree  of  intensity.     \ Often  with  im 
plied  reference  to  position  in  a  graduated  scale.) 

1390  GOWKR  Gvnf.    I.  34    Right    now    the  hyhe   wyndes 
blowe,    And  anon   after    thei     lien    lowe.       1715    CHEYNR 
Philos.  Prific.  R  el  iff.  i.  fed.  2)  321  We  see  an  Image  of  this 
slow  and  low  kind  of  Life  in  Swallows,  Insects,  Vipers  fete.). 
1736  I'rTi.ER  Ann/,  Introd.,  Such  low  presumption,  often    , 
repeated,  will  amount  even  to  moral  certainty.     1741  Lottd. 
.y  Country  Brew.  i.  (ed.  4)  72  The  Grinding  also  must  be 
considered,  according   to  the  high  or  low  Drying  of  the 
Malt.     1789  W.  BI-CHAN  Dom.Med.  11700)  239  The  fever    i 
is  kept  low.  and   the  eruption    greatly  lessened.     1823  J.     ; 
HAncocK  Doin.  Annisem.  154  When  thefliiur  is  too  fine,the 
colour  will  be  low.     18*2-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I. 
688  Low  or  slow  Xervous  Fever.     IHd.  III.  48  note,  Hence, 
also,   the   terms   high    madness   nnd    low   madness.       1831 
BREWSTER  Optics  *x.  83  Muriatic  acid  has  too  low  a  re-    > 
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fractive  and  dispersive  power  to  fit  it  for  [etc.].  1840 
/.".  7Vrwr'*CAfJK.(KL7}lI.447  Heating  the  mixture  to  low 

redness.  1860  TYNDAI.I.  it  lac.  I.  xxii.  151  Friends  who 
visited  me  always  complained  of  the  low  temperature  of  my 
room.  1875  KORTNL-M  Majolica  xii.  132  Grotesques . .  in  low 
olive  tint  on  a  blue  ground. 

b.  of  price,  rate,  numlxjrs,  amounts,  etc. 

IDOI  SHAKS.  Tivel.  N.  i.  i.  13  Nought  enters  there,  Of 
what  validity  and  pitch  so  ere,  But  falles  into  abatement 
nnd  low  price  Kuen  in  a  minute.  1602  znd  Pt.  Return  ft: 
P amass,  iv.  iii.  1794  If  we  can  intertaine  these  schollers 
at  a  low  rate.  1683  Afol.  Prot.  Erance  ii.  23  Merchants 
subsist  by  their  Credit :  if  their  credit  be  low,  they  must 
fall.  1691  LOCKK  Lo-.vci;  Interest  Wks.  1727  II.  72  It  [the 
Exchange]  is  Low,  when  he  pays  less  than  the  Par.  1693 
J.  DKYDEK.  jun.,  in  Drydtifs  Jnvenal  xiv.  (1697)  355  So  of 
old  Was  Blood,  and  Life,  at  a  low-Market  sold.  1831  J. 
DA  VIES  Manual  Mat.  Med.  227  The  low  price  of  lime.  1885 
Manch.  Exam*  12  Nov.  5/2  Chinese  workmen  ..  work  for 
low  wages. 

c.  Geog.  Of  latitude :   Denoted  by  a  low  num 
ber  ;  at  a  short  distance  from  the  equator. 

1748  [see  LOWKR  i).  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word- bb..L mv 
Latitudes,  those  regions  far  removed  from  the  poles  of  the 
earth  towards  the  equator,  10°  south  or  north  of  it. 

d.  Of  things:    Having  a  low   value,  price,  or 
degree  of  some  quality.     (Chiefly  with  the  specific 
reference    expressed    or    contextually    indicated.) 
t  Of  gold:  Not  reaching  a  high  standard  of  fine 
ness.     Of  a  card  :  Of  small  numerical  value. 

1727  A.  HAMILTON  NeivAcc.  E.  Ind.  L  i.  8  Sena  abounds 
in  Klephants  Teeth  and  low  Gold,  of  i8or  19  carects  Fineness. 
1740  ti  imble  's  List  of  Snuffs  in  F.  W.  Fairholi  Tobacco (18761 
268-9  English  Rappee,  .llest  Dunkerque  Rappee. .  Rappee 
Bergamot . .  Low  Rappee.  1798  Monthly  Mag.  VI.  236  Horses 
still  continue  low  \sc.  in  price].  1835  URF.  Philos.  Manuf.  140 
Hence,  by  the  plan  of  mixture,  much  low  Knglish  wools  are 
consumed  in  our  cloth  manufacture,  that  would  otherwise  find 
no  market  at  all.  1883  PROCTOR  ll'/iist  ii.  33  In  general  a  low 
card  is  to  be  played  second  hand.  1900  G.  NEWMAN  Bacteria 
(ed.  2)  1 16  '  Low  "yeasts  ..  sink  in  the  fermenting  fluid,  act 
slowly,  and  only  at  the  low  temperature  of  4°  or  5°  C. 

e.  Of  condition:  Not  flourishing  or  advanced. 
1596  SHAKS.    Merch.    /'.  in.   ii.  319   My  Creditors  grow 

cruell,  my  estate  is  very  low.  1686  tr.  Chat-din's  Trar. 
Persians  During  the  weak  and  low  Condition  of  the  Eastern 
Emperors.  1844  T.  WRIGHT  Anecd.  Li?.  23  Of  course  we 
ought  to  make  great  allowances  for  the  low  state  of  this 
branch  of  philology  in  Tyrwhitt's  time. 

10.  a.  Of  or  in  reference  to  musical  sounds  :  Pro 
duced   or  characterized  by  relatively  slow  vibra 
tions  ;  grave. 

1422  tr.  Se.rcta  Secret.,  Prfv.  Priv.  231  Tho  ..  haue  the 
voice  atte  the  begynnyngc  of  the  worde  grete  and  lowe. 
1530  P.\LS<;R  845/1  With  a  low  voyse,  a  basse  royjc.  1597 
MORLKV  Introd.  Mus.  166  Songs  which  are  made  ..  in  the 
low  key.  a  1600  MoNTGOMBRiB  Misc.  Poems  iii.  14  Sing 
sho  lua  notis,  the  one  is  out  of  tone.  As  B  acre  lau  and  B 
moll  far  a  bone.  1878  in  Grove,**  Diet.  Mns.  I.  27/1  These 
[words]  are  '  high  '  and  '  low  ',  the  former  denoting  greater, 
the  latter  less,  rapidity  of  vibration. 

b.  Of  the  voice,  a  sound  :   Not  loud. 

c  1440  Protnf>.  Pan'.  314/2  Lowe,  or  softe  yn  voyce,. . snb- 
missns.*-  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  v.  iii.  273  Her  voice  was  euer 
soft.  Gentle,  and  low,  an  excellent  thing  in  woman.  1724 
R.  WODROW  Life  J.  II 'odrow  (1828)  08  His  voice  was  but 
low  and  none  of  the  strongest.  1839  MARRYAT  Pliant.  Ship 
xxxviii,  A  low  tap  at  the  door  was  heard.  1852  IDA  PFEIFFKR  H 
Journ.  Iceland  172  The  explosions  are  always  preceded  by 
a  low  rumbling.  1863  WOOLNEK  My  beautiful  Lady  15  Her  i 
warbling  voice,  though  ever  low  and  mild.  1887  BOWEN 
I'irg.  sEneid  in.  320  Hending  her  face  to  the  ground,  in  a 
whisper  low  she  replies. 

11.  Humble  in  disposition,   lowly,  meek.     Now 
rare. 

1377  LAXGU  P.  PL  B.  xx.  36  Nede  is  next  hym.. as  low 
as  a  lombe  for  lakkyng  of  that  hym  nedeth.  1390  GOWF.R 
Conf.\.  118  Thou  most  ..  with  low  herte  humbfesce  suie. 
c  1403  CncltQw  ff  Night.  3  The  god  of  love  . .  can  make  of 
lowe  hertes  hye,  And  of  hye  lowe.  1426  in  Surtees  Misc. 
(1888)  5  pe  law  submission  of  f»e  said  John  Lyllyng.  1533 
GAU  Richt  I'ay  (1888)  50  God  lies  al  tyme  hwyd  the  richt 
visdome..and  schawis  it  to  lhayme  that  ar  simpil  and  law. 
a  1578  LIXDKSAY  (Pitscottiel  Cnron.  Scot.  iS.  T.  S.)  II.  38 
In  the  meane  tyme  held  thame  selffis  lewche  and  quyit. 
1836  MRS.  BftOWHlMO  Poet's  ]'ow  \\.  viii,  I  thought.. The 
teachings  of  the  heaven  and  earth  Did  keep  us  soft  and  low. 

12.%(\Vith  allusion  to  sense  4.)  Of  one's  pockets, 
stock  of  money  or  any  commodity  :  Nearly  empty 
or  exhausted.  Hence  of  persons,  to  be  low  in 
pocket,  etc. 

1700  S.  L.  tr.  Eryke's  l"oy.  E.  hid.  04,  I  thought  it  high 
lime  . .  to  recruit  my  Pockets,  which  were  now  very  low. 
1821  SCOTT  Pi  rat?  xxxiv,  We  have  junketed  till  provisions 
are  low  with  us.  IHd.  xxxi,  My  own  [money]  was  waxing 
low.  1894  HALL  CAINK  Manxman  40  And  you  talk  of 
being  low  in  your  pocket. 

13.  Of  an  opinion,  estimate  :  Attributing  small 
value  or  poor  quality;  depreciatory,  disparaging. 

Mod.   \  have  a  very  low  opinion  of  his  abilities. 

14.  Of  a   date:    Relatively   recent.     Chiefly   in 
fompar.  and  super!. 

Mod.  The  date  assigned  by  this  critic  to  Ecclesiastes  seems    j 
to  l>e  too  low. 

15.  Said  of  religious  doctrine,  as  the  opposite  .of  [ 
high   in   various  applications  (see   IIlOH  a.   15);   ' 
often  colhq.  —  \j(^\  CHURCH. 

1854  S.  WILBRRFORCF, /,c/.  in  A/)£(i8Si)  II.  vi.  234  The    ;. 
Church    of  England   will    seem   to  l>e  committed   to  I^ow 
doctrine,  which  she  does  not  teach,  as  to  this  sacrament.    ' 
1881  TROI.I.OPE  Dr.  Worth's  School  i.  i,  Among  them  [Low 
Churrh  prelates]  there  was  nonr  more  low,  more  pious,  more 
sincere. 
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III.  In  complemental  use  with  verbs  both  trans. 
and  intr.  where  the  complement  frequently  indi 
cates  the  result  of  the  action. 

16.  To  bring  low  :  to  bring  into  a  low  condition, 
with  respect  to  health,  strength,  wealth  or  outward 
circumstances ;  also,  to  bring  to  the  ground.     Cf. 
low-brought  in  23  below. 

1387  TKEVISA  IKgden  (Rolls)  V.  277  His  son  Occe  . .  was 
byseged  at  York,  and  [ij-brou^te  lowe  [L  hntniliato\  1530 
PALSGR.  468/1  For  all  his  great  bely,  this  syckenesse  haili 
I/rought  hym  lowe  ynoughe.  1535  COVF.RDAI.K  i  Sam.  ii.  7 
The  Lorde..bryngeth  lowe  and  exalteth.  1611  BIBLE  jot> 
xl.  12  Looke  on  euery  one  that  is  proud,  and  bring  him  low. 
1655  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  \.  (1701)  16/1  His  Father.. 
brought  his  Estate  so  low,  as  to  want  even  necessaries. 
1756-7  tr.  Keyslers  Trav.  u;6o)  I.  360 The  nobles  of  Savoy 
have  long  since  been  brought  low.  1819  SHELLEY  Julian 
ty  Maddalo  601  Perhaps  remorse  had  brought  her  low. 

absol.  1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875)  II.  n.  iii.  129  At  one 
quick  blow  Shoot,  and  bring  low  ! 

17.  To  lay  low  :  a.  To  lay  flat ;  to  bring  to  the 
ground,  to  overthrow  in  fight,  to  stretch  lifeless. 
b.  To  lay   in   the   ground,   to   bury.     c.  in   im 
material  sense  or_/^.  :  To  abase,  humble. 

a.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Manciple's  T.  118  She  shal  be  cleped  his 
wenche,  or  his  lemman.  And.  .Men  leyn  that  oon  as  lowe 
as  Hth  J>at  opther.  c  1470  Golagros  $  Catv.  726  Schir 
Kdmond  loissit  has  his  life,  and  laid  is  full  law.  1470-85 
MALORY  Arthnr  xx.  xxii,  For  I  wene  thys  day  to  laye  the 
as  lowe  as  thou  laydest  me.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  i.  137  The 
dire  event..  Hath.. all  this  mighty  Host  In  horrible  destruc 
tion  laid  thus  low.  1740  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to 
Lady  Pomf ret  25  Nov.,  I  bought  a  chaise  at  Rome..;  and 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  laid  low  in  it  the  very  second  day 
after  I  set  out,  1791  BURNS  Lament^  for  Earl  Glencairu 
ix,  O  !  had  I  met  the  mortal  shaft  Which  laid  my  benefactor 
low!  1815  W.  H.  IRELAND  Scribble omania  in  Whenever 
morality  hitches  the  toe,  Delinquent  with  crab-stick  shou'd 
straight  be  laid  low. 

b-  «34°  HAMPOI  E  Pr.  Consc.  862  When  it  es  inerthlayd 
lawe,  Wormes  ban  sal  it  al  to-gnaw.  1595  SHAKS.  John  \\. 
\.  164,  I  would  that  I  were  low  laid  in  my  graue.  1795 
Jemima  II.  187  Little  did  his  now  laid  low  LofdBhlp  think 
his  days  were  so  closely  numbered.  1896  A.  E.  HorsMAx 
Shropsh.  Lad  xxiv,  Use  me  ere  they  lay  me  low  Where  a 
man's  no  use  at  all. 

C.  a  12*5  Juliana  62  Ant  J>eo  bet  heiefi  ham  her  leist 
ham  swi&e  Jahe.  n  1425  Cursor  M.  1649  (Trin.),  I  shal  hem 
laye  ful  lawe  bat  sett  so  litil  of  myn  awe.  c  1586  C'TFSS 
1'i.MBROKE  Ps.  i.x.  vi,  [God]  shall  lay  our  haters  low.  1611 
BIBLE  Isa.  xiii.  u,  l..will  lay  low  the  hautinesse  of  the 
terrible. 

18.  To  lie  ftnv  :    a.  literally.     To  lie  in  a  low 
position  or  on  a  low  level,  deep  down ;  also,  to 
crouch,     b.  To  lie  on  or  in  the  ground,  lie  pros 
trate  or  dead  ;  Jig.  to  be  humbled,  abased.     Of  an 
erection  :   To  be  overthrown  or  broken  down,  to 
lie  in  fragments,     c.  Mod*  slang.  To  keep  quiet, 
remain  in  hiding ;  to  bide  one's  time. 

a.  c  1250  Death  166  in  O.  E.  Misc.  178  Jhi  schald  nu  in 
eor|>e  liggen  ful  lohe  [Jes.  Coll.  MS.  lowe].     1560  HOLLAND 
Crt.  I'enns  1.  56  Behind  the  Bus  (Lord)  bot  I  liggit  law.  1567 
Gruff  $  Godlie  Ball.  (S.  T.  S.)  76  To  ly  rycht  law  in  till 
ane  Crib.     1590  SPENSER  /•".  Q.  n.  i.  40  Beside  a  bubling 
fountaine  low  she  lay.     1653  H.  MORK  Aniid.  Ath.  n.  iii. 
(1712)49  Whether  it  might  not  have  laid  so  low  in  the  Earth 
as  never  to  have  been  reached.     1674  JOSSELYN  I'oy.  AVro 
/:"«.f-  .171   It  lyeth  low,  by  reason  whereof  it  is  nitah  in- 
dammaged  by  flouds. 

b.  a  1300  Cursor  AL  1649,  I  sal  do  ^am  lij  ful  lau  J>at 
letes  sua  Tightly  on  min  am     1307  Ktcgy  Kdn:  /  ii,  Of  wham 
that  song  is  that  y  synge,  Ot  Edward  kyng  that  Hth  so 
lowe.     Ibid,  iv,  A^eyn  the  hethene  for  te  fyhte,  To  wynne 
the  croiz  that  lowe  lys.     c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xiv.  (Lucas) 
80  pe  angel  his  trumpe  sal  blav,  &  ger  tfune  ryse  j>at  lyi-* 
law.     1387-8  T.  USK   Test.  Love  n.  ii.  iSkeat)  1.  58  His 
auter  is  broke,  and  lowe  lyth,     1393  LANGL.  /'.  PL  C.  xx. 
10  That  Lucifers  lordshup  ligge  sholde  ful  lowe.     <  1400 
Cato's  Morals  171  in  Cursor  M.  App.  iv,  Loke  JKMI  lere 
sum  craft,  quen  |>i  hap  turnis  baft,  and  logh  |>ou  Hse.     1513 
DOU<;LAS  SEneii  x.  x.  18  Lo  now  he  liggis  law,  fur  at  \\\* 
feris.     1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (1858)  I.  297  The  cast  ell 
als  thai  gart  it  lig  full  law.     1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  v.  i. 
52  If  he  could  but  rite  himselfe  with  quarrelling,  Some  of  vs 
would  lie  low.     a  1822  SHELLEY  Marg.   Nicholson  /'Vvr.f- 
ment  12  Monarch  thou   For  whose  support  this  fainting 
frame  lies  low.     1871  R.  ELLIS  tr.  Catullus  Ixviii.  22  All  our 
house  lies  low  mournfully  buried  in  you.     1879  J.  I>.  IX>N<; 
sKneid  n.  730  Priam  by  the  sword  Lies  low. 

C.  1880  J.  C  HARRIS  Uncle  Remus  ii.  (.1881)  20  De  Tar- 
Haby,  she  sot  dar,  she  did,  en  Brer  Fox,  he  lay  low.  1892 
Pali  Mall  G.  11  Mar.  3/1  Mr.  N—  ..  has  not  really  been 
dead  at  alt,  but  only  'lying  low*  in  Canada.  1894  Mxi ... 
VRRNKV  Mcnt.  I'erney  l-'ant.  III.  475  Royalists  who  h:u! 
lain  low  were  showing  signs  of  life.  \qp\Scotsnian  2  M:«r- 
9/4  To  that  end  the  opposition  lay  low. 

19.  With    certain    other  verbs,   the  meaning  of 
which   includes  the  notion  'to  make'  or  *to  be 
come  ' ;  to  Imrn  tot>  (see  BURN  v.  2  c) ;  t  to  go  low, 
i'rtM  to  become  worsted  ;  (/^)  to  become  exhausted  ; 
to  run  low  (see  RUN). 

c  1330  R.  IJRi'SNE  Chron.  (1810^  23  f>e  Kyng  herd  J»at  telle, 
bat  his  side  jede  lowe.  1377  LANGL.  /'.  PL  B.  xi.  61  Pouerte 
pursued  me  and  put  me  To  we.  1555  HRADFORTH  in  Strype 
Eccl.  Mem.  III.  App.  xiv.  131  Other  men  in  Inglnnd  whose 
stoutnes  must  be  plucked  lowe.  1583  STOCK  FR  c'/s-.  ll'arres 
Losue  C.  in.  117  b,  Their  victuals  went  very  low.  1768-74 
TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  I,  621  Should  I  chance  on  some 
distant  journey  to  lie  reduced  low  in  pocket. 
IV.  In  Combination. 

20.  In  concord  with  sbs.  forming  combinations 
used  attributively  or  quasi -adj.,  as  Inv-blast,  ~ear- 
f>OMt  -fasfe,  -f/ass,  -flash*  -grade ^  -ground t   -heel, 


LOW. 

•life,  -neck,  -power,  -pressure,  -tension,  -treat!,  -type, 
-warp,  etc. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  *I.mu-Hast  Funnier,  a  metal- 
lurgic  furnace  in  which  the  air  of  the  blast  is  delivered  at 
moderate  pressure.  1903  Kngineering  Mat;.  XIX.  JTM/J 
Copper  and  *low-carbon  ingot  steel.  1894  PoA  Sii 
Monthly  K\.\\.  500  The  *low-CMte  Hindus.  1808  Daiiv 

A""...,...     ..      M™..        _   '_        All       l_       *i  i  .       T^    -u«*(i_r 
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viv.  103  Be  content,  Your     low-laide 


LOW. 
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Jfexx   11    Nov.    5.1    All    such    *lovv.class  methods.      1894 
'1',-s'M.  Gaz.  25  July  2/3  M.ow.flash  oils,  imported  chiefly 
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from  America.     1879  H.  t  IEOKGK  Pro.gr.  ^  Peru.  in.  vi.  (1881) 
191  It  is  not  low  wages  which  will  cause  the  working  of  'low- 
grade  ore.     1899  Jrnl.  R.  Affric.  So,:  Mar.  133  Maize  flour 
of  a  low-grade  quality  has  taken  the  place   of  low-grade 
wheaten  rlour  in  the  manufacture  of  boots.     1897  //  'es!,n 
Gaz.  i  Sept.  1/3  The  high  and  "low  ground  game  fauna  of 
the  country.     1712  SIEKI.I:.S/,-,  7.  No.  526  F6  Such  as  appear 
discreet  by  a  'low-heel  shoe.    1794  Woi.cor  (P.  Pindar)  (.),/,• 
Iv  far.  .SW,rVVr.v  Wks.  r8i2  III.  248  Saint  Crispin.  .The  "low- 
life  Cobler's  Tutelary  Saint.     1883  F.  ANSTKV  Tinted  1  "etuis 
95  The  peculiar  slave  by  which  a  modern  low-life  Blondel 
endeavours    lo  altract    notice.       1901    Lady's   Realm   X 
646/2    With    the    coat   and   skirt    the   "low-neck  blouse  is 
wofully  out  of  place.     1878  AIINKV  Pliotogr.  (1881)  306  The 
student  is  recommended  to  commence  with  a  comparatively 
low-power  objective.     1833  N.  AKNOTT  Physics  (ed.  5)  II. 
i.  07  The  high-pressure  or  condensed  steam,  .expands    "until 
u  becomes  'low-pressure  steam.     1873  B.  STEWART  Causeiv 
Energy  iv.  108  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  low-pressure 
engine.     1897  Atlbntfs  Syst.  Med.  IV.  564  Those  excep 
tional  cases  of  Bright's  disease,  in  which  a  low-pressure  pulse 
is  found.     1898  IHrl.  V.  983  Not  infrequently  . .  the  "low. 
tension  pulse  presents  marked  fluctuation  of  the  base  line. 
1885  HOWEI.LS  Silas  Lapliam  (1891)  I.  71  An  easy  «lowl 
tread  staircase.     1897  W.  C.  HAZI.ITT  Ounehvs  122  It  is 
natural  that  this  'low-type  Realism  should  be  ruled  by  cir 
cumstances.     1899  MACKAII.  Life  Morris  II.  46  The  'low- 
warp  loom  he  dismissed,  as  useless  for  his  purpose. 
21.  Parasynthetic  derivatives  in  -En  2,  unlimited 
in  number,  as  low-arched,  -backed,  -bodied,  -bongheJ, 
-bou'ed,  -conceited,  -conditioned,  -crowtmi,  -filleted', 
-flighted,    -fortuned,     -heeled,    -levelled,    -masted, 
-minded (hence  low-mindedness) ,  -panelled,  -priced, 
•purposed,    -quartered,  -rented,   -rimmed,   -roofed. 
-statttred,  -thoiiglited,  -toned,  -tongned,  f  -vanitied, 
-•voiced,  -wheeled, -withered,--{.>ittcd;  low-blooded) 
of  low  blood,  race,  or  descent ;  low-necked,  (of 
a  dress)  cut  low  in  the  neck  or  bosom. 

1821  JOANNA  B.ULLIK  Metr.  Leg.,  LadyG.  Baillic\.  7  By 
'low-arched  door.      1681  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1656/4  A  Sorrel 
Mare,  about    13  hands  high,  ..a  liltle  'low  Hack 'd.     1827 
LAIIY  MORGAN  O' Brims  $  O' Flaltertys  IV.  60  A  low-backed 
car  is  the  common  vehicle  used  for  the  purposes  of  bus- 
bandry.      1839   Times  19  Mar.,  It  failed,  as  'low-blooded 
knavery  always  does.     1892  K.  REEVES  H ontrtwrd Bound 
28  The  passing  of  weak,  low-blooded  paupers  by  careless 
selectors.    1882  S  TKVKXSON  New  A  rab.  .\ts.,  J'rov.  ff  Guitar 
ii,  Leon  looked  at  her,  in  her  "low-bodied  maroon  dress.  1824 
Miss  MITFORD  I'illage  Ser.  i.  54  The  peacock,  .dropping  it 
[his  tail]  gracefully  from  some  *low-bonghed  tree.     1898  R. 
KIPLING  in   .Morning  Post  5  Nov.   5/3  The  'low-bowed 
battleships  slugged  their  bluff  noses  into  the  surge.     1854 
HAWTHORNE  S.  Feltan  (1883)  266  The  *low-ceilinged  eastern 
room  where  he  studied.     1648  Bi>.  HALL  Stlect   Th.  §  10 
Humble  and  ^low-conceited  of  rich  endowments.      1632 
MASSINGF.R  Maid  of  Hon.  v.  ii,  Of.  .an  abject  temper,., 
poore    and    'low    condition'd.      1600    ROWLANDS    Lett. 
Humours  Rlood  v.  72  A  little  'low  cround  Hatte  healwayes 
weares.     1856  LEVER  Martins  of  Cro'  M.  141  His.,  low- 
crowned  oil-skin  hat,  and  leather  gaiters.     1687  Loud.  Gaz. 
No.  2271/4  Stolen  or  strayed. .  ,  a  Chesnut  Gelding.  .  ,*Iow- 
Fillited.     1592  NASHE  Strangt  Naves  F  3,  The  Portugals 
and  Frenchmens  feare   will  lend  your  Honors  richer  orna 
ments,   than  his  'low-flighted  affection  (fortunes  summer 
folower)  can  frame  them.  1627  47  FELTHAM  Resolves  430  The 
low-fortuned  ploughman.     1687  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  22(15/4  A 
Roan  Gelding  .., about  14  bane's,  all  his  paces,  "low.heel'd 
before.      1810  SCOTT  Laity  of  L.  in.  xxvii,  The  'low-levell'd 
sunbeams.  1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  'Low-masted,  a  Ship  is  said 
to  be  low-masted,  or  under-masted, when  her  Mast  istoo  small, 
or  too  short.   1730-46  THOMSON  A  iituntn  188  Giddy  fashion 
and  'low-minded  pride.     1829  SOUTHEV  Sir  T.  More(\t,^\) 
11.48  Not  so  much  from  the  'low-minded  ness  of  individuals, 
as  from  the  circumstances  wherein  they  are  placed.     1901 
Weitnt.Ga*.  30  July  6/3  A  'low.necked  wedding  gown. 
1902  Klackw.   Mag.    May  653/2    Entering   under  a  Mow. 
panelleddoor,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  long  and  wide  bar.  1722 
DE  FOE  Col.  Jack  (1840)  171  He ..  falling  into  some  *  low-prized 
rogueries  afterwards, ..was  ..  transported.     1842  BISCHOFF 
H'oollen  Manuf.  II.  jgcj  The  German  cloths  are  not  so  well 
manufactured   as  ours,   particularly  the  low-priced    cloth. 
1729  SAVAGE  ll'anderer  v.  298  The  'low-purpos'd,  loud, 
polemic  Fray.     1860  READE  Cloister  f,  H.  III.  59  They 
[shoes]  were  'low-quartered  and  square-toed.     1802  Trans. 
Soe.  Arts  XX.  348  To  live  in  'low-rented  houses.     1598 
SVLVESTKR  l)u  Kartas  II.  i.  iv.  Ifaarlii-Craftsgo  The  "low- 
rooft  broken  wals  (In  stead  of  Arrasl  hang  with  Spiders' 
cauls.  1671  MILTON  /'.  R.  iv.  272  Philosophy. .  From  Heaven 
descended  to  the  low-roofed  house  Of  Socrates.     1635  R. 
JOHNSON  Hist.    Tom  a.  Lincoln    (1828)   100  A  very  'low- 
statured  dwarf.  1634  M  ILTON  Comus  6  With  *low-thoughted 
careConfin'd.    1847  TENNVSON  Princess  Vlt.  208  So  she  'low- 
toned  ;  while  with  shut  eyes  I  lay  Listening;  then  look'd. 
1871  G.  MEREDITH  //.  Richmond\\,  Y'our  dear  mother  had  a 
low-toned  nervous  system.    1606  SHAKS.  Ant.ff  Cl.  in.  iii.  15 
Didst  heare  her  speake?   Is  she  shrill  tongu'd  or 'low?    1830 
TENNVSON  Adeline  51  Doth  the  low-tongued  Orient  Wander 
from  the  side  of  the  morn.      1748   RICHARDSON  Clarissa 
(1811)  IV.  86  Your  foolish,  your  *low-vanity'd   Lovelace. 
1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  ff  Cl.  in.  iii.  16  Madam,   I  heard  her 
speake,  she  is  'low  voic'd.     1842  TENNVSON  Talking  Oak 
no  Sitting  straight  Within  the  *low-wheel'd  chaise.    1884 
St.  Stephen's  Rev.  28  June  14/2  Saddles ..  suited  to  the 
'low-withered  Arab  horses. 

22.  In   combination  with  pres.   and  pa.  pples., 
forming  ppl.  adjs.,  corresponding  to  the  vbl.  phrases 
in  senses  16-19,  as  low-laid,  -lying,  -made. 
VOL.  VI. 


202  And  ducking  downe  their  heads,  within  the  •low-made 
wicket  came. 

23.  Special  combinations  and  collocations:  low 
bailiff  (.see  quot.);  low  boat  U.S.  sport,  that 
which  secures  the  smallest  quantity  of  fislt  or  o-.ime 
(Cent.  Diet.}  ;  flow-brought  ///.  a.,  reduced  lo 
distress,  weakness,  or  subjection  (see  sense  16) ; 
low  celebration  Eccl.  (see  quot.);  flow-cheered 
a.,  mild-faced,  having  a  meek  look;  low  come 
dian,  an  actor  of  low  comedy  ;  low  comedy,  (a) 
comedy  in  which  the  subject  and  treatment  border 
upon  tarce  ;  (h)  Thcat.  slang  =  low  comedian  • 
t  low-day,  any  day  that  is  not  a  Sunday  or  feast- 
day  ;  Low  Dutch  a.  awl  s/>.  (see  DUTCH  A.  i, 
H.  i  and  3*1 ;  hence  Low-Dutchman  (cf.  DUTCH 
;  fLow  Easterday  =  Low  SUN-HAY;  low 
embroidery,  fermentation  (see  quots.)  ;  Low 
German  a.  and  sb.  ;cf.  GKKMAN  A.  i  b,  K.  I  b, 
2  b) ;  low  grinding  =  low-milling;  Low  Latin 
a  and  sb.  [  =  !•.  bas-latin],  late  Latin  or  medieval 
Latin  ;  hence  Low-Latiuist,  a  scholar  in  Low 
Latin;  low  mass  (see  MAS*)  ;  low-milling  (see 
MILLING  vbl.  si,.);  flow-pad  cant  =  FOOTPAD; 
flow-parted  a.,  of  no  great  parts  or  abilities; 
t  Low  parties  //.,  the  Netherlands ;  low-rope  = 
slack-rope;  low-sail  (Kant.)  =  easy  sail  ( cf.  EASY 
a.  5) ;  low  tea  U.  S.,  a  plain  tea ;  flow  Toby  (see 
quot.) ;  Low  Week,  the  week  following  Easter 
week;  f  low- wood  =  COPSEWOOD  3  ;  low- worm 
(see  quot.\ 

«835  isl  Mimic.  Corp.  Comni.  Rep.  App.  111.  1601  [Lan 
caster.]  1  he  Bailiff  of  ihe  Commons,  sometimes  called  the 
Low  Bailiff,  is  elected  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  free 
burgesses  from  among  the  commons.  1459  Pastern  Lett. 
No.  3ji  I.  444  He. .is  ryte  'lowe  browt,  and  sore  weykid 
and  feblyd.  1545  Primer  Hen.  I' III  DDiv,  Beholde, 
how  I  am  lowe  brought  from  the  cruel  pursuers  1506 
SPENSER  State  Irel.  (Globe  ed.)  614/2  How  comes  it 
then  to  pass,  that  having  once  beene  soe  lowe  brought 
and  throughly  subjected,  they  afterwardi-s  lifted  them, 
selves  soe  strongly  agayne?  1867  WAI.KF.K  Ritual  Reason 

11  hy  79  'Low  celebration  is  the  administration  of  the  Holy 
Communion    without   the   adjuncts   of  assistant    ministers 
and  choir.      1377   LANGL.  /'.  /'/.   B.  xix.  258  Grace  gaue 
Piers  a  leme,  foure  gret  oxen  :  pat  on  was  Luke,  a  large 
beste  and  a  *lowe-chered.     1749  \V.   R.  CIIF.TWOOD  Hist. 
Stage   82    note,    A   well-esteem'd    'low    Comedian.       1890 
BARDIE  My   Lady  Nicotine  xiii.  (1901)  43/1    This   is   the 
low  comedian  Kempe.     1608  DAV  Humour  out  of  lireatlt 
i.    B  4  b,  Attendance  sirra,  your     low  Commedie,  Cranes 
but   few  Actors,    weele   brea'ke   company.      1671    DRVDEN 
Evening's  Love  Pref.  Ess.  (ed.    Ker)  I.   135   Low  comedy 
especially  requires,  on  the  writer's  part,  much  of  conversa 
tion  with  the  vulgar,  and  much  of  ill  nature  in  the  obser 
vation  of  their  follies.     ('1750  T.  ASTON  Snppl.  to  Cither 

12  There  being  no  Rivals  in  his  dry,  heavy,  cluu-nris-ht  Way 
in  Low  Comedy.     1885  J.  K.  JEROME  ( >u  the  Stage  39  Our 
low  comedy,  who  knew  the  whole  piece  hy  heart,     e  1613  T. 
CAMPION  To  Henry,  Ld.  Clifford  Wks.  (18891  64  The  vulgar 
'low-days  undistinguished,  Are  left  for  labour,  games,  and 
sportful  sights.     1592  NASHE  /'.  Penilesse   23!),  The  Ger- 
maines  and   'lowe   Dutch  . .  should   bee    continually  kept 
moyst  with  the  foggie  aire  and  slinking   misles  that  arise 
out  of  their   fennie   soyle.     1764  HARMF.R   Obset-.'.  Pref.  8 
Kgmont's  and  Heyman's  Travels.. translated  from  the  Low 
Dulch.      1576  NEWTON   Lannie's  Complex.   (1633)  63  The 
Netherlander,  and  'low  Dutchmen  bordering  upon  the  Sea. 
1603  OWEN  Pembrokeshire  (1892)  271  The  second .  .on  FIster 
Monday.. the  third  on  'Lowe  Esterday.     1882  CAULFEILD 
£  SAWARD  Diet.  Needlewfe.,  *Lo:o  Eml<>-oide>y.    This  term 
includes  all   the  needlework   formed  with    Satin  or   other 
fancy  stitches    upon    solid    foundations,    whether   worked 
upon  boih  sides  alike,  or  slightly  raised  (not  padded;  by 
run   lines  from    ihe   foundation.     1881   TVNDALL   Floating 
Matter  Air  257  This  beer  is  prepared  by  what  is  called 
the  process  of  'low  fermentation ;   the   name  being  given     i 
partly  because  the  yeast.. falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  cask; 
but  partly  also  because  it  is  produced  at  a  low  tempera 
ture.    1845  S.  AUSTIN  Raiike's  Hist.  Ref.  I.  287  The  chain-    \ 
pion  of  the  modern  views, — a  Mow  German,  Erasmus  of  Rot 
terdam.  1887  [see  GERMAN  A.  z  b].  1884  Batk  H  crald?-]  Dec. 
6/4  [  Flour  Mill.]  The  system  in  vogue  up  to  a  dozen  years  ago 
was'lowgrinding.  1872  YEATS  (iVwML'Vw///.  159 The  Han-     ! 
seatic  league  derives  its  name  from  the  *Low  Latin  '  hansa '.     I 
1073  R.  HEAD  Canting  Aead.  65  The  Rumer  is  metamor 
phosed   into  a  'Low-Pad.     1662  GURNALL  Clir.  in  Arm. 
verse  18.  ix.  §  2.  577  The  heart  [may  be]  sound  and  sincere,     ! 
where  the  head  is  'low-parted.     1502-9  HENRV  VII  in  J.     ; 
Gairdner  Lett.  Rich.  Ill >  Hen.  I'll  449  He  [would  shew] 
unto   us    mervelous    conclusions    touching    the    rule    and     I 
[governance]  of  these  "Lowe  parties.     1697  DRVDEN  Ded. 

to  sEneis  in  Ess.  (1000)  II.  201  This  is  like  Merry  Andrew    | 
on  the  'low  rope.    1805  in  Nicolas  Disp.  Nelson  (1846)  VII.     | 
134  note,  Saw  the  Enemy  to  leeward  under  'low-sail  on  the 
larboard  tack.     1883  HOWEI.LS  Woman's  Reason  II.  xviii.     I 
133  The  world  . .  sent  her  invitations  to  little  luncheons  and    I 
'low  teas.    1825  KNAPP  &  BALOW.  Newgate  Cal.  III.  438/1 
A  "low  Toby,  meaning  it  was  a  footpad  robbery.      1884 
Catholic  Diet.  604  From  Holy  Saturday  till  Saturday  in 
'Low  \Veek.     1684  Scanderbes  Rettfa.  v.  115  In  the  midst 
of  the  Copse  or 'Low-wood.    1704  Diet.  Rust.,  *  Lfflo-ivorm    •• 
is  a  Disease  in  Horses,  hardly  known  from  the  Anthony- 
Fire  or  the  Shingles ..  'tis  a  Worm  that  is  bread  on  the  back 
of  a  Horse.. or  runs  along  the  Neck  to  the  Brain. 

B.  Quasi-.)*,  and  sb. 

I.  The  neuter  adj.  used  absol. 
1,  What  is  low,  a  low  place,  position,  or  area. 


vi.  518  Schir  Ameryis  rout  he  saw,  That  held  the  playn  ay 
^  the  law.  1484  CAXTON  1-ablcs  of  A  man  xxvi,  To  thende 
he  falleth  not  from  hyhe  to  loue.  1597  HOOKER  /;fcl.  Pol. 
y.  xxxviii.  i  Musical  harmony  . .  being  but  of  high  and  low 
in  sounds  a  due  proponionable  disposition.  1875  BKOWNING 
Antttfk.  Apol.  5120,  1  ..  Face  Low  and  Wrong  and  Weak 
and  all  the  rest. 

f  2.   With  preps.    At,  in,  on  low  :  down  low,  on 
the  ground,  below,  on  earth  -  ALOW  i.   06s. 

a  1300  Cursor  1\L  11260  On  hei  be  ioi,  and  pes  on  lagh. 
13..  S.trtcnvolde  147  in  Horstm.  Alten^l.l.e^.  (18811  269 
Such  a  lyche  here  is,  Has  layne  lokene  here  one  loghe,  how 
longe  is  vnknawene.  1340  Ayenli.  119  panne  ine  ou-,  1  e- 
glnnep  pise  graces  .  .  ine  lo}  and  ssewej?  an  lit;,  a  1400-50 
Alexander  3261  Now  in  leuell.  nowe  on-loft,  nowe  in  law 
vnder.  1-1460  Towntley  Myst.  xiv.  570  And  truly,  -yrs, 
looke  that  ye  trow  That  olhere  lord  is  none  al-lowe. 
II.  As  s,'. 

3.  (with   a  and  //.)      a.  A   piece  of  low-lying 
land.     b.  An  area  of  low  batometric  pressure. 

1790  Trans.  Sac.  Arts  VIII.  92  This  Low,  as  it  is  railed, 
traversing  the  best  part  of  our  sailings.  1878  Pop.  Sci. 
Monthly  July  310  These  high  and  low  areas,  or  •  highs  '  and 
lows'  as  ihey  are  technically  known,  travel. 

4.  In  All-fours:    The  deuce  of  trumps,  or  the 
lowest  trump  dealt.    .Earlier  books  have  'highest, 

.    lowest ',  etc.) 

1818  TODD  s.v.  All-fours,  The  all-four  are  high,  low,  Jack, 
and  ihe  ganie.  1830  [see  GAME  si:  S  f].  1897  in  WEBSTER. 
Low  (1<'"V,  adv.  Forms:  3  lah(e,  3  5  l&5(e, 
lo;ve.  3-6  lowe,  (4  louwe  ,  4-5  lau,  4-6 ' Sc.  and 
north,  law'e,  4-  low.  Also  LAIGII.  [ME.  laje, 
lahe.  lo)e,  f.  the  adj.] 

1.  In  a  low  position  ;    on  or  under  the  ground  ; 
little  above  the  ground  or  some  base.      'Jo  cany 
Icnn  i^ee  C'AItltY  32,   32  c.     f  To  daihe  loiv:    to 
,    dance  lifting  the  feet  but  little  from  the  giotind. 

Cf.  Low  a.  18;  the  adv.  and  Ihe  complementary  adj.  are 
often  difficult  to  distinguish. 

.1 12»s--'""'-  A'.  130  l-'k-oo  heie,  &  holdeS  bauh  |>et  heaued 
euer  lowe.  c  1230  Hali  Meid.  5  peos . .  wuneo  lahe  on  eoroe. 
<  1250  f.utel  Satli  Serin.  37  in  O.  I-:.  Misc.  iSS  Loje  heo 
holdet  bore  galun.  (  1290  .V.  I'.ng.  Leg.  50/131  Him  boyqte 
it  was  wel  vuele  i  do  bat  be  lai  so  lowe  (>ere,  pat  he  nere 
i-bured  in  hene  slude.  1340  HAM  i  OLE  Pr.  Consc.  3062  When 
(>e  ryche  man,  hal  in  belle  sat  laue,  Lazar  in  Abraham 
bosom  sawe.  1423  JAS.  L  Kiugk  Q.  ciii,  Law  in  the  gardyn, 
ryghl  lofore  inyn  eye.  1535  STEWART  Ov«.  Seat.  (1858)  II. 
288  Tha  ..  Passil  ouir  Lsk  richt  lauch  ouir  Sulwa  sand. 
^1548  HALL  Cliron.,  Eihv.  ly ^  233  b,  The  towne  standelh 
lowe,  and  the  Ryver  passeth  thoiough.  1753  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  Stipp.  s.  v.  Liberty,  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  make 
the  liberty  too  high,  lest  it.  .make  the  horse  carry  low.  1782 
Ann.  Reg.  n.  12  note.  Persons  of  all  ranks  here  (in  Naples] 
dance  very  low.  a  1800  Cow  PER  .\~ccdlcss  Alarm  25  The 
spotted  pack,  With  lails  high  mounted,  ears  hung  low. 

b.  fg.  Humbly  ;  in  a  low  condition  or  rank;  on 
poor  diet;  at  a  low  rate,  f  To  breed  (a  person) 
lent.' :  to  educate  in  an  inferior  way  (cf.  I.OW-BREI>). 
To  flay  low  :  to  play  for  stakes  of  small  amount. 

<rI374  CHAUCER  And.  f,-  An..  95  For  in  her  sigh!  lo  her 
he  bare  him  lowe.  ^1400-50  Alexander  1012  Lord,  uiih 
?oure  leue  we  lawe  }ow  be-sechis.  1530  PAI.SGR.  449/2, 
I  beare  lowe,  I  behave  my  selfe  humbly,  je  me  lunnilie. 
1593  SMAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  l\ .  vi.  20  That  I  may  conquer  Foi- 
tunes  spight,  By  liuing  low,  where  Fortune  cannot  hurt  me 
[etc.].  \6rnEss.Ednc.Gentle-Moin.  3  The  Barbarous  custom 
to  breed  Women  low,  is  grown  general  amon-st  us.  1758 
CIIESIERF.  Let.  to  Son  5  Sept.  (1892)  III.  1254  Live  cool 
for^a  time,  and  rather  low.  1832  Ln.  HOUGHION  in  T.  W. 
Reid  Life  I.  122  The  doctor  here  tells  me  that  I .  .must  live 
very  low  while  I  remain  in  Rome.  1900  Longm.  Mag.  Dec. 
98  You  value  yourself  too  low. 

2.  To  a  low  point,  position,  or  posture  ;  also, 
along  a  low  course,  in  a  low  direction. 
a  1225  St.  Marker.  14  peengles.  .beseooham  lihten  swalah 
of  so  swiSe  heh.  c  1275  Passion  Our  Lord  8  in  O.  E.  Misc. 
37  He  bet  is  and  euer  wes  in  heuene  myd  his  fadere  Ful 
lowe  he  alyhte.  13. .  /.'.  E,  AIM.  P.  B.  798  Lo^e  he  loutez 
hem  to  Loth  to  be  grounde.  a  1400-50  Ale.\a,ider  2289 
'Mi  louely  lorde',  quod  be  lede  &  law  him  declines.  1530 
PALSGR.  739/2  Stryke  lowe,  stryke,  taeiiez  jnsijues  ft  terre. 
1590  SHAKS.  Camm.  Err.  in.  ii.  143  Oh  sir,  I  did  not  looke 
so  low.  1602  DEKKER  Satiro-wasti.r  Epilogus  M  2  b,  You 
my  lillle  Swaggerers  that  fight  lowe  :  my  tough  hearls  of 
Oake  that  stand  too't  so  valliantly.  161 1  BIBLE  Dent,  xxviii. 
43  Thou  shaft  come  downe  very  low.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  II. 
81  With  what  compulsion  and  laborious  flight  We  sunk  thus 
low?  1726  SHELVOCKE  Voy.  round  U'orld  383  We  ought .. 
to.. bream  as  low  as  we  could  lo  deslroy  the  worm.  1842 
MACAU-LAV  Lake  Regillns,  So  answered  those  strange  horse 
men,  And  each  couched  low  his  spear.  1850-6  Q  W.  HOLMES 
Disappointed  Statesnt.  60  Party  fights  are  won  by  aiming 
low.  1871  'M.  LEGRAND'  Cambr.  J-'reshm.  129  The  Captain 
was  '  a  fellow  who  smokes  his  cigars  very  low  \ 

b.  Jig.  and  in  figurative  contexts.     Clean  and 
low  (see  CLEAN  adv.  6). 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  15  b,  Anone  they  de- 
presse  hym  as  lowe  in  mysery&  wrelchednes.  1638  BAKER  ir. 
Ralzac's  Lett.  (vol.  II.)  21  When  I  see  ihe  sonne  of  the  great 
Cecile  let  downe  his  spirits  so  low  as  to  mine.  1781  COWPKK 
E.rpostnl.  547  Verse  cannot  stoop  so  low  as  thy  desert.  1805 
Morn.  Chron.  in  Spirit  Put.  Jrnls.  (18061  IX.  284  He 
never  descended  so  low  as  to  steal  pint  pots  and  door- 
scrapers.  1871  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  (1876)  IV.  xviii.  208 
Had  the  royal  power  ever  fallen  as  low  in  England  as  it 
fell  in  Germany  and  Italy. 

3.  With  reference  to  the  voice,  the  wind,  etc.  : 
In  a  low  tone,  gently,  softly.  Also  of  singing,  etc.  i 
At  a  low  pitch,  on  low  notes.  (Cf.  Low  a.  10.) 
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LOWBELL. 


(•1300  Ila-.'flok  2079  Speke  y  loude,  or  spek  y  lowe,  J>ou 
shall  ful  \yel  heren  me.  ?  a  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  717 
Summe  highe  and  summe  eek  lo\ve  songe.  1390  GOWER 
Conf.  I.  77  Thogh  thei  [wyndes]  beginne  lowe,  At  ende  thei 
be  noght  menable.  1601  SHAKS.  Ttvcl.  N.  n.  iii.  42  O  stay 
and  heare,  your  true  loues  coming,  That  can  sing  both  high 
and  low.  1662-3  PEI-VS  Diary  i  Mar,,  Reread  his  sermon 
. .  so  brokenly  and  low,  that  nobody  could  hear  at  any  dis 
tance.  1713  ADDISON  Cato  v.  iv.  59  Lucia,  speak  low,  he  is 
retired  to  rest.  1776  Trial  of  NHndocomarify*  You  say, 
tlie  writer  read  the  bond  low  :  was  it  so  low  that  you  could 
not  hear  what  was  said?  1818  SHF.LLEV  Rosalind  $  Hehn 
244  Low  muttering  o'er  his  loathed  name.  1853  KINGSLF.Y 
Jiypaiia  xxiv,  Now,  Wulf,  speak  low.  1856  MRS.  MARSH 
Kvelyn  Marston  I.  i.  9  The  wind  howls  low  and  mournfully 
around  the  chimneys.  Mod.  I  can't  sing  so  low  as  that. 

4.  With  reference  to  time:   Far  down,  or  to  a 
point  far  down  ;  late. 

1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Hydriot.  Introd.  (1736)  2  As  low  as 
the  Reign  of  Julian  we  find,  that  [etc-].  1710  HKARSB 
Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  111.45  The  IT',  vol.  of  his  Church  History 
of  Britain. .is  to  come  as  low  as  King  Charles  II'1.  1732 
in  Wesley's  Jrnl.  (1830)  I.  390  Easter  fell  low  that  year. 
1734.  SWIFT  Reasons  agst.  Rill  Tithe  Flax  fy  Hemp  Wks. 
1745  VIII.  101  The  Clergy  had  the  sole  right  of  taxing 
themselves,  .as  low  as  the  restoration.  1774  WAKTOM  Hist. 
F.ng.  Poetry  (1840)  II.  108  This  alliterative  measure. .re 
mained  in  use  so  low  as  the  sixteenth  century.  1843 
STEPHEN  Comm.  Laws  Eng.  (1874)  I.  64  These  reached  as 
low  as  the  time  of  Pope  Alexander  the  third. 

5.  Comb.    Forming  with  ppl.  adjs.  used  attrih. 
numerous  quasi-compounds,  usually  hyphened;  as 
low-following^  -bended,  -bowed,  -fati/f>  etc.     Also 
flow-cast,  (of  a  valley)  deep;  low-ebbed,  lit.  of 
waves,   having  ebbed  to  a  low  point;    ^fig.  of 
persons,  ( at  a  low  ebb  *,  impoverished. 

1727-46  THOMSON  Summer  505  A  hollow  moan  ..* low- 
bellowing  round  the  hills.  1597  KP.  HAI.I.  Sat.  11.  iii.  27 
The  crowching  Client,  with  'low-bended  knee..Tels  on  his 
tale.  1633  FORD  Broken  //.  in.  v,  With  *lo\v-bent  thoughts 
Accusing  such  presumption.  1726-46  THOMSON  Winter 
77  The  low-bent  clouds  Pour  flood  on  flood.  1872  A.  DK 
VERB  Leg.  St.  Patrick^  Arraignm.  St.  /'.,  Ceasing,  he 
stood  "Low-bowed,  with  hands  upon  his  bosom  crossed. 
1592  XASHE  Summers  Last  Will  (1600)  Ijb,  This  *lowe 
built  house,  will  bring  vs  to  our  ends.  1691  Lond.  Gaz. 
No.  2625/4  A'80  a  low-built  Watch  with  a  String,  the 
Box  Gilt.  1697  CREECH  tr.  Manilins  iv.  33  But  hotter 
Climates  narrower  Frames  obtain,  And  low-built  Bodies 
are  the  growth  of  Spain.  1843  JAMES  Forest  Days  (18471  6j 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  large,  though  low-built  house.  1613-16 
W.  BROWNE  Brit,  l^ast.  n.  v,  A  "low-cast  valley.  1613  K. 
ZOUCHE  DoT't'  B,  The  *low-coucht  Seas.  1757  DVFR  J'~le<\  <• 
iv.  591  Proud  Buenos  Aires,  low-couched  Paraguay.  1667 
MII.TUN  I',  L.  ix.  180  Like  a  black  mist  "low  creeping.  1818 
KEATS  Kndym.  i.  257  Low-creeping  strawberries.  1601 
SIIAKS.  Jnl.  C.  in.  i.  43  *Low-crooked-cimsies  and  ba*e 
Spaniel]  fawning.  1593  —  Liter.  1705  May  my  pure 
mind  with  the  fowle  act  dispence,  My  'low  declined  honor 
to  aduance?  1625  MII.TON  Death  Fair  Infant  32  Hid  from 
the  world  in  a  *low  delved  tomb.  1728-46  THOMSON  •S^r/Wf 
720  Her  pinions . .  *low-drooping,scarce  Can  bear  the  mourner 
to  ttie  poplar  shade.  1735  SOMF.KVILLE  Chase  i.  251  Strait 
Hams  ..And  his  "low-dropping  Chest  confess  his  Speed. 
1601  'i  MARSTON  l^asynitfy  Kath.  n,  1 19  Why,  this  same  boy's 
..  A  "low-eb'd  gallant.  1820  KKATS  Hyperion  u.  136  When 
the  waves  Ix>w-ebb'd  still  hid  it  up  in  shallow  gloom.  1830 
TENNYSON  Poems  99  Keen  knowledges  of  'low-embowed 
eld.  1633  FORD  Love's  Sacr.\,  iii,  Let  thy  smooth,  *Low- 
fawning  parasites  renowne  thy  Act.  1830  TENNYSON  Mer- 
maid  32,  I  would  fling  on  each  side  my  'low-flowing  locks. 
1864  —  Aylmer"s  F.  612  A  breathless  burthen  of  *low-folded 
heavens.  1883  Harper's  Maff.  Oct.  726/2  He  is  *low-goi.ig, 
and  a  wide-goer  behind.  1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Alines  fy 
Mining  326  Masses  of  Mow-growing  plants.  i876Gt-:o.  ELIOT 
Dan.  Der.  II.  xxx.  246  The  "low-hanging  clouds.  1700  DRY- 
DEN/W.  tfArc.  in.  863  Like  a  *low-hungcloud.  1902 Q.  Rev. 
Oct.  484  The  low-hung  narrow-windowed  mansion  in  Butcher 
Row.  1377  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  B.  xn.  265  To  *lowe-lybbyng  men, 
the  larke  is  resembled.  1672  DRVDEN  Maiden  Queen  v.  i, 
You  teach  me  to  repent  my  'low-placed  love.  1727  DE  FOK 
Syst.  Magic  \.  ii.  11840)43  The  "low-prized  learning  of  the 
magicians  answered  very  well.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  yt  iv. 
Prol.  19  The.  .ouer-Iustie  French  Doe  the  'low-rated  Eng 
lish  play  at  dice.  1895  THOMSON  &  THOMAS  Electr.  Tab. 
«Y  Mem.  15  A  "low-reading  voltmeter.  1826  MILMAN  A. 
fioleyn  162  Ha !  thou  "low-rolling  doubling  drum  —  I 
hear  thee  !  1634  MILTON  Cotntts  315  Ere  morrow  wake, 
or  the  "low  roosted  lark  From  her  thatch't  pallat  rowse. 
a  1613  OVEKBURY  Cktiract.,  Taylor  Wks.  (1856)  78  He-, 
raise tn  the  *low  set  roofe  of  his  crosse-legged  fortune.  1854 
MRS.  GASKELL  North.  %  S.  x,  Some  trivial,  *low-spoken 
remark.  16150.  SANDYS  Trav.yg  Slow  Nile  with  *low-sunke 
slreames  shall  keepe  his  braies.  1691  NORRIS  Pract.  Disc. 
13  This  low-sunk,  wretched  and  deplorable  Degeneracy  of 
Soul.  1742  YOUNG  AV.  /'/*.  in.  507  Slender  tributes  *low- 
tax'd  Nature  pays  For  mighty  gain.  1820  SHELLEY  Vision 
Se>i  12  The  Mow-trailing  rack  of  the  tempest. 

b.  With  agent-nouns  or  nouns  of  action,  as  low- 
fly 'er,  low- living,  f  -lying^  -\ -riding. 

1708  MRS.  CESTLIVRE  Busie  Body  i.  L  14  For  then  we  are 
all  thought  to  be  . .  High-Flyers,  or  *Low-Flyers,  or  Level 
lers.  1896  Atib  :tt's  Syst.  Mcd.  I.  386  The  claims  made  for 
their  several  methods  by  those  who  have  enjoined  high- 
living,  "low-living:  'vegetarianism'.  1691  T.  H[ALE]  Ace. 
New  Invent,  p.  Ixii,  The  "low-lying  of  the  Head-.springs  of 
..this  River.  1599  J  AS.  1  B  .<rtA.  Auipof  in.  121  Use..*lowe- 
ryding  for  handling  of  your  sworde. 

c.  In  comb,  with  another  adv.,  as  low-deep. 
1595  DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  \.  xcvii,  Pry  Into  the  lowe-deepe- 

buried  sinnes  long  past,  a  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Poems 
Wks.  (1711)  25  He.  .will  not  deny  you  grace,  But  low  deep 
bury  faults,  so  ye  repent. 

LOW  (10"),  v.1  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms:  3  Orm. 
la^henn,  3-6  lowen,  4  logen,  -57,  4-6  Sc»  and 
north.  law(e(n,  (5  lou,  louge,  lowyn),  5-  low. 
pa.pplc.  3  i-lahet,  4  y-lojed,  lawene.  [f.  Low  a.] 


1.  trans.  To  make  or  bring  low  (chiefly  in  im 
material  sense)  ;  to  abase,  humble,  lower. 

c  1200  ORMIN  13965  Whi  wollde  Godess  Sune  Crist,  .himm 
seUfenn  la^henn.  Ibid.  18257  Forr^i  \>e#  wolldenn  nip^renn 
Crist  ^la^hennhimmpemare.  c  \vyoHaliATt-id.  28  Ha  nereit 
nawt  ihurt,pah  lia  werenilahet.  CtJMSHOISHAH/'MMOiv, 
154  pench  l>ou  nart  bole  esche,  And  so  J»ou  lo^e  be.  1375  BAR- 
iiouK  Bruce  xui.  658  Quhen  the  Kyng  Eduardis  mycht  Wes 
lau  it,  Kyng  Robert  lap  on  hicht.  1382  WVCLIF  Phil.  ii.  7  He 
lowyde  him  silf,  takynge  the  foorme  of  a  seruant.  a  1400-50 
Ah-jcander  3293  pat  he  bat  lawene  has  a  lode  may  lyfr,  if 
him  thinke.  1422  tr.  Sfcreta  Sacn't.t  Prh.  Prit>.  245  The 
sonne  iouyth  hym  fro  oure  regioun.  1:1449  PTCOCK  Kept: 
HI.  iv.  302  He  schulde  lou^e  him  silf  in  inward  feeling  of 
herte.  c  1470  HENRVSON  Mor.  Fab.\\  (I'arl.  Jicasts)  xxi, 
The  grit  cameill  . .  I  can  him  law  als  Hull  als  ane  mous. 
1496  Dives  fy  Panp.  (W.  de  W.)  i.  xv.  47/2  1'he  prayer  of 
hym  that  loweth  hym  in  his  prayer  thyrleth  the  clowdes. 
1523  FITZHFRR.  Sitrv.  xi.  (1539)  26  High  no  man  for  no  hate, 
and  lowe  no  man  for  noo  loue.  1533  GAU  Richt  I 'ay  (1888) 
91  He  lawit  hime  selff  and  twik  apone  hime  ye  schaip  of 
man.  a  1555  LVNDF.SAY  Tragedy  140  Who  dois  exault  hym- 
self  God  sail  hym  law.  1567  Guile  $  Godlie  Ball.  iS.T.  S.) 
190  The  Ignorant  peple  sa  lawit  bene  and  fcbill,  That  thay 
wat  nocht  quhome  to  wyte.  1661  GLANVILL  Van.  Dogm. 
101  [God]  in  his  Word,  is  pleas'd  to  low  himself  to  our 
capacities.  1790  A.  SHIRRKFS  Points  219  The  merr>-  fowks 
that  were  the  ben,  By  this  time  'gan  to  low  their  strain. 
b.  inly,  for  refi. 

13..  K.Alis.  5746  The  sonne  loweth  and  west  heir.  1390 
GOWER  Conf.  III.  295  Now  it  [Fortune]  hiheth,  now  it 
loweth.  c  1430  Hymns  Virg.  120  Euery  hylle  Shalle  lowe, 
valeys  For  to  Fylle.  1501  DOUGLAS  l'al.  Hon.  i.  55  Now 
thow  promittis,.  .now  lowis,  now  defy  is. 

2.  a.  trans.  To  diminish,  lessen ;  to  lessen  the 
value  of  (a  coin) ;  to  depreciate,     b.  rcfl.  To  de 
preciate  (oneself) ;  to  run  down.    c.  intr.  for  rejl. 
Of  a  fault :  To  be  extenuated. 

1340  Ayenb.  28  pet  guode  los  to  abatye  and  hyre  guodes  to 
lojy.  Ibid.  49  pis  7enne  an-hc^e^  and  lo;eb  be  pe  slat  of  pe 
persones  pet  hit  doj?.  ciyj^Sc.  Leg.  Saints  1.  \J\af eriiit') 
i67Catoneforbad  hissowne.  .To  law  hyme-self  or  lofgretely. 
1494  FABYAN  Citron.  \\\.  493  He  areryd  ^  lowyd  y  coynes 
&  moneys  of  his  lande.  1793  1'.  SCOTT  Time  Aitld  Mi-u, 
Poems  338  To  lawe  their  price  they  will  be  sorry,  Ae  single 
doit, 

3.  trans.  To  lower,  to  hold  or  put  in  a  lower 
position  ;  to  lower  the  level  of  (ground). 

ci^/a Merlin  397 Than  he  lowed  hisspero.  1463  Bury  II* ills 
(Camden)  39  To  lowe  y'  grownd  that  tlie  dore  may  be  of 
a  resonnable  heyghie.  1654  A.  GfiAY.SVrw/.  on  Dcatk(\i^ 
151  The  other  graces  must  low  the  sail  to  faith. 

Low  (I*"1)*  ^.2  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  5  lowyn, 
law,  9  lowe.  [a.  OX.  loga,  f.  loge  Low  sb.2  Cf. 
MHG.  fo/ien  ]  intr.  To  flame,  bla/.e,  glow  \fig.  to 
glow,  be  'on  fire'  with  passion,  etc.  Also  with  up. 

13..  Gatv.  *  Gr.  Knt.  236  Grencr  . .  Pen  grene  aumayl  on 
golde  lowande  bry^ter.  a  1400-50  Alexander  226  pe  lede 
lawid  in  hire  lofe  as  leme  dose  of  gledis.  ampSir  Degrcv. 
1436  Arcangelus  of  rede  golde  . .  Lowynge  ful  ly^th.  c  1440 
Promp.  Parr.  315/1  I-owyn,  or  flamyn  as  fyyr,  Jlannno. 
1697  \V.  CLKLAND  Poems  34  When  stocks  that  are  half 
rotten  lowes,  They  burn  best.  1734  RAMSAY  Tea  f.  Misc. 
(17331  I.  25  Uryest  wood  will  eithest  low.  a  1758  —  Mill 
i,  A'  lowing  with  love,  my  fancy  did  rove,  a  1810  TAN- 
NAHILL  li'/ii'ii  John  «V  me  were  married  Poems  (1846)  116 
And  love  will  lowe  in  cottage  low,  As  weel's  in  lofty  ha1. 
1827  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Ambr.  Wks.  1855  I.  278  North.  Look 
at  your  right  hand ^hcplierd.  Its  a*  lowin.  1870  E.  PEA 
COCK  RmftSkirlt  I.  197  Each  individual  brick  shone  and 
'  lowed '  with  the  intense  heat.  1893  STEVENSON  Catriona 
362  It  lowed  up  in  my  mind  that  this  was  the  girl's  father. 
1894  CROCKETT  Raiders  (ed.  3)  66  Transferring  the  flame 
when  it  lowed  up  to  the  bowl  of  his  . .  pipe. 

flow,  z'.3  Obs.  Forms:  4  hi,  loouwe,  4-5 
lowe,  0-7  low.  [Partly  a.  OF.  lottery  toer  (mod.F. 
loner}  :^L.  latidare  •  partly  aphetic  f.  ALLOW  v. 
Some  of  the  forms  coincide  with  northern  spellings 
of  LOVE  v.~t  which  has  «ome  of  the  senses  of  this 
vb.,  and  may  sometimes  have  been  confused  with  it. 

For  the  mod.  vulgarism  *low  for  a//<rw,  see  ALLOW  v.] 

1.  trans.    ---  ALLOW  v.  in  various  senses. 

13. .  Cursor  M.  20034 (Edin.l  |>u  mi  wille  me  al  willu  \other 
/tM-/salou].  iiSaWvcLiK  Wisa.  iii.  6  As  brent  sacririseof  ost 
he  loouwede  them  [Vulg.  acct-pit  eos\  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  4532 
A  foolis  word  is  nought  to  trowe,  Ne  worth  an  appel  for  to 
lowe.  C1440  Ges£a  Rom.  Iiv.  187  (Harl.  MS.)  The  kny^t 
hadde  noon  Excusacion,  ne  wolde  not  lowe  himselfe.  1587 
TURBERV.  Tnig.  T.  (1837)  139  He  lowde  him  scope,  without 
suspect  of  ill.  1609  DANIEL  £'/?'.  Wars  VIM.  Ixvi,  Least  they 
(her  looks]  should  'low  More  then  her  heart  might  meane. 

2.  intr.  To  bid  a  price.     (Cf.  LOVE  v.-) 

1607  NORDF.N  Surv.  Dial.  \.  o  noiet  Tenants  striuing  in 
lowing  and  bidding,  inhanceth  fines  and  rents. 

Low  (1<™),  z'.4  Forms:  i  hlowan,  3  Ihouen, 
4  lo(o)wen,  louwen,  5  lawe,  loe,  lowyn,  6 
lo(o)we,  7  lough,  lowgh,  4-  low.  [A  Com. 
Teut.  reduplicating  str.  vb.  (preserved  as  such  only 
in  OE. ;  elsewhere  conjugated  weak)  ;  OK.  hlowan^ 
pa.  t.  /*/V<7W  =  OI)u.  (OLFrankish)  hhioicn  (Ml)u. 
loeyen,  Du.  loeioi],  OHG.A/M^Cm  (MHG.  liiejen), 
?  (JN.  kl6a  (once,  with  sense  'to  roar') ;  f.  Teut.  root 
*hl$~\— W.  Aryan  *kla-\  cf.  L.  clamare  to  shout, 
(jr.  KiK^aiiftv  to  call.] 

1.  intr.  Of  cattle:  To  utter  their  characteristic 
sound  (in  recent  use  apprehended  as  denoting  a 
more  subdued  sound  than  bellow} ;  to  moo. 

(iooo  ^ELFRIC  Gram.  xxii.  (Z.)  129  Bos  mngit,  oxa  hlew'5. 
c  1240  Anc.  Songs  (Kitson)  4  Awe  bleteb  after  lonib  Ihou** 
after  calue  cu.  13. .  Poem  times  Edit'.  II 183  in  Pol.  Songs 
(Camden)  332  Hit  nis  noht  al  for  the  calf  that  kow  louweth. 


1382  WVCLIF  Jo?>  vi.  5  Whethir  . .  an  oxe  shul  loowen,  whan 
be  for  the  fullerracche  he  shal  stonde?  a  1400-50  Ale.Vtitidcr 
4744  \'mquile  he  noys.  .as  a  nox  quen  he  lawes.  1432-50  tr. 
Higden  (Rolls)  III.  27  Oon  of  the  calfes  of  golde  that  Ihero- 
l>oam  made  loede  scharpely  in  tiie  natiuite  of  Heliseus. 
1560  I'.nu.i  iGenev.)  Job  vi.  5  Doetli  the  wilde  asse  braye 
when  he  hathe  grasse?  or  loweth  the  oxe  when  he  hathe 
foddre?  1611  BIBLE  Ibid.  1647  WARD  Simp.  Cobler  84 
Should  I  heare  . .  a  Cat  lowgh  like  an  Oxe,. .  it  would  scare 
inee.  1770  GOLDSM.  Des.  I'ill.  118  The  sober  herd  that 
lowed  to  meet  their  young.  1805  WOKHSW.  Prelude  208 
The  heifer  lows,  uneasy  at  the  voice  Of  a  new  master.  1820 
SMRLI.EY  Hymn  to  Mercury  xix.  7  Hermes  dragged  forth 
two  heifers,  lowing  loud.  1897  tr.  Nanscn's  Farthest  North 
I L  Jx.  452  We . .  could  hear  t hem[walruses] . .  lowing  like  cow*. 

2.  transf.  To  make  a  loud  noise,  to  bellow,  howl. 
Of  a  cavern :  To  reverberate  with  a  noise. 

a  iooo  Rlene  54  (Gr.)  Hlcowon  hornboran,  hreopan  friccnn. 
1382  WVCLIF  Jcr.  Ii.  52  In  al  his  lond  loowen  shal  the 
woundid.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEtieis  in.  x.  36  How  cavernis  or 
furnys  of  Ethna  round  Rummist  and  lowit.  a  1661  HOLY- 
DAY  Juvenal  22  No  she-priest  here  lows  in  a  horn. 

3.  trans.  To  utter  in  a  voice  like  that  of  cattle ; 
to 


a  1547  SURREY  SRncid  \\.  281  Like  to  the  sound  the  roring 
bull  fourth  loowes.  1633  J.  FISHF.R  I'mmus  Troes  \\.  i. 
G  j  b,  Which  Caucasus  may  as  a  Catch  repeate,  And  Taurus 
lough  the  same.  1644  SIR  E.  DERING  rrop.  Sacr.  ciii. 
Others  do  lough  forth  the  tenour.  1871  G.  MEREDITH  //. 
Richmond xxxviii,  'Oh  I  thank  yon  !'  I  heard  the  garlanded 
victim  lowing.  1876  'Axsn:  THOMAS'  Blotted  ont  iii.  27, 
I  shudder  under  the  conviction  that  she  is  going  to  low 
reproof  at  me,  and  so  she  does. 

Low,  ohs.  pa.  t.  of  LAUGH  v. 

t  IiO'Wable,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  F.  hnabk  :-L.  fautfa- 
Hit's  LAUDABLE.  (Perhaps  partly  confused  with 
LOVABLE-.)]  Permissible,  desirable,  commendable. 

1393  LANGL.  /*.  PI.  C.  vi.  103  Ich  rede  J>e  ..  rape  J>e  to 
by*gynne  pe  lyf  ^at  ys  lowable  and  leel  to  J>e  soule.  1483 
CAXTON  Gold,  Leg.  249/2  Thyrdly  for  the  lowable  dystry- 
Imcion  of  the  tresours  that  he  gaf  alle  to  poure  men  wysely. 
1538  J,  BTTLAR  Let.  to  Cranmcr  in  C.'s  Alisc.  II  'rit.  (Parker 
Soc.  i  II.  373,  I  have  declared  to  the  prior  that  his  third 
Article  is  not  lowable.  1545  RAYNOLD  Byrth  Alankynde 
Prol.  B  vj,  Honest  and  helthsum  decoration  &  clendlynes, 
alwaies  most  lowable  and  commendable  in  a  woman.  1639 
CHAS.  I  Dec  I  fir.  Tumults  Sc.  63  According  to  the  lowable 
lawes  and  constitutions  received  in  this  Realm. 

t  Lowage.  Ohs.  rare.  In  6  lowaige.  [?  ad.  F. 
faitage  hiring.]  Some  kind  of  charge  on  snipping. 

1531  Charterparty  in  R.  G.  Marsden  Sel.  PI.  Crt.  Adm. 
(1894)  37  All  stowage  lowaige  wyndage  pety  lod manage  and 
averages  acustomyd  shal  be  taken. 

Lowan,  variant  of  LOWN. 

Lowance  (luii-ans").  Now  dial,  [aphelic  f. 
ALLOWANCE.]  A  limited  portion  of  food  or  drink  or 
its  equivalent  in  money  given  in  addition  to  wages. 

(1565  R.  BAKER  in  Hakluyt  I'oy.  (1589)  141  Our  lowance 
waxt  so  small  . .  it  waxed  lesse  and  lesse.  1611  ROWLANDS 
Knane  of  Harts  36  You  drinke  too  deepe,  Your  lowance  you 
exceed.  1846  M.  A.  RICHARDSON  Borderers  Table-bk.  VI, 
199  (E.  D.  D.I  Besides  their  lowance.  1881  CI-SSANS  Hist. 
ilertfordsh.  III.  Cashio  320  Beaver^  lunch  ;  in  the  harvest 
field,  when  supplied  by  the  master,  sometimes  called  'low- 
ance. 

t  Lowbell,  low-bell,  sh.  Obs.  Also  6  lowe- 

bell,  6-7  low-bel,  7  logh-bell,  loobel,  loubel(l. 
[?  f.  Low  a.  +  BELL. 

On  the  assumption  that  sense  2  is  the  original,  the  word 
has  generally  been  referred  to  Low  $/>.-;  cf.  Phillips  (ed. 
Kersey  1706),  '  Litff or  Lough,  a  Light  or  Flame,  to  Fowl 
with  a  Low-bell '.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  sense  i  can 
be  a  transferred  application  of  sense  2,  while  the  reverse 
development  would  be  quite  normal.] 

1.  A  small  bell,  esp.  a  cow-bell  or  sheep-bell ; 
jocularly,  a  bell  generally. 

1578  G.  BEST  in  Haklnyfs  I'oy.  (1600)  III.  59  The  cap. 
taine  ..  knowing  wel  how  they  greatly  delighted  in  our 
toyes,  and  specially  in  belles,  he  rang  a  prety  lowbell, 
making  signes  that  he  would  giue  him  the  same  that  would 
come  and  fetch  it.  [Aftcnvards  :  he  rang  a  louder  bell.] 
1598  FLORIO,  Sampogna^  ..  a  bell  hanged  about  sheepe  or 
goates,  a  lowe-l>ell.  a  16*5  FLETCHER  Woman's  Prize  i.  iii, 
Peace  gentle  low-bell.  11634  RANDOLPH  Muse's  Looking- 
gl.  in.  i,  I'le  get  a  high  crown 'd  hat  with  five  Low-bels. 
1661  MORGAN  .V///.  Gentry  iv,  iii.  33  Two  cowes  . .  with 
collers  and  lowbells.  1664  COTTON  Scarron.  66  In  a  pretty 
wooden  steeple  A  Low-Bell  hung  to  call  the  people. 

2.  A  bell  used  in  fowling  at  night. 

The  process  of  fowling  with  '  low-bell  and  hand-net  *  is 
elaborately  described  in  Diet,  Rnsticmn  et  Urbanicnm  (1704). 
The  birds  are  to  be  stupefied  with  terror  by  the  noise  of  the 
bell  and  the  sudden  glare  from  lights  contained  in  a  tin-lined 
box  serving  as  a  dark  lantern  ;  when  they  are  thus  rendered 
motionless,  the  net  is  to  be  thrown  over  them. 

1581  Act  23  Eliz.  c.  10  §  6  Others,  which  . .  take  any  Par 
tridges  or  Feasaunts  by  night  vnder  any  Tramel,  Lowbell, 
Roadenete  or  other  Engyn.  1589  RIDER  Bibl.  St/io/.,  A 
Lowebell  to  catch  birdes  with  all  in  the  night,  canipinnla. 
1607  HIKRON  Defence  i.  210  But  belike  M.  H.  thought, 
that  the  word  accursed,  would  sound  both  luwder  and 
fowler,  and  so  amaze  men  (as  a  loobel  dolh  Larks)  till 
he  threw  his  nett  upon  them.  1661  BOYI.B  Style  of 
Script.  27  Some  he  catches  ..  with  frights  (as  Black-birds 
with  . .  a  Low-Bell).  1707  CuAMUtRLAYNE  St.  (.it.  Brit. 
in.  vii.  313  The  Nobility  and  Gentry  have  their..  Guns 
for  Birding,  Low  be!  Is  (etc.).  1709  W.  KING  Art  Love  \. 
47  The  fowler's  low-bell  robs  the  lark  of  sleep.  1791  Os- 
BALDISTONK  Brit.  Sportsm.  445  The  sound  of  the  low-bell 
causes  the  birds  to  fie  close,  and  not  to  stir  when  the  net  is 
over  them.  1811  Sporting  Mag.  IX.  u  Hays,  nets,  low- 
bells,  hare-pipes.  . 
fig-  J^53  MILTON  Hirelings  (1659)  J32  Now  commonly 
he  who  desires  to  be  a  minister,  looks  not  at  the  work, 
but  at  the  wages;  and  by  that  lure  or  loubel  may  be  loald 
from  parish  to  parish  all  the  town  over. 


LOWBELL. 

LOW  bell,  v.     Now  only  dial.     [f.  prec.] 

tl.  /raw.  a.  To  capture  (birds)  by  the  use  of  a 
low-bell,  b.  tnuuf.  To  scare  or  bewilder  as  the 
lowbeller  does  birds.  Obs. 

1581  LAMBARDE  Eire*,  iv.  iv.  (,588)  444  If  any  person 
whatsoever,  have  taken  ..  any  Phesants  or  Partricnes  by 
lowbelling  or  tramelhng.  1642  Broken  Title  Episcop.  Inker. 
S  2  A  muster  of  a  few  Exoticke  obsolete  Saxon  iermes  to 
Low-bell  his  Ignorant  Examiner.  165!  R.  CHILD  in  Hart. 
Ms  Legacy  (1655)  91  Larks,  .may  be  taken  in  snares,  or  by 
day-nets  Low-belling,  &c.  1660  H.  MOKK  Myst.  Godl.  To 
Rdr  23  Weak  Christians.. are  so  low-belled  hy  this  terror 
as  to  be  taken  up  and  captivated  by  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Ibid.  24  [I  hey]  do  not  low-bell  men  into  their  own  errour 
by  cither  uncharitable  censurings  or  bloudy  persecutions 

2.  dial.  To  greet  with  'rough  music'  (i.e.  beat 
ing  of  pots  and  kettles,  blowing  of  horns,  etc.)  as 
an  expression  of  popnlnr  disapprobation. 
^Current  in  Northants,  Warwickshire,  and  Worcestershire: 

Hence  Lowbeller,  t  (a)  one  who  uses  a  lowbell 
in  fowling  (obs.)  •  (6)  dial,  one  who  joins  in  'low- 
belling'  an  unpopular  person. 

i  I58,*  'nrf  2V'-V'~'  c-  I0  §  6  '''his  acte  shal  not..extende  to 
Ixwbellers,  Iramellers  or  others,  which  shall  vnwillin"lv 
happen  to  take  any  Partridges.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey' 
f.mo-Mlcr,  one  that  goes  a  Fowling  with  a  Light  and  a  Bell. 

-LiOWbie,  obs.  form  of  LOOBY. 

Low-born,  a.     [f.  Low  adv.  +  BOBS///,  a.] 

1.  Born  in  a  low  station. 


c  1205  LAY.  22041  Ne  beo  he  noht  swa  loh  iboren,  ful  wel  he 
booS  Rnnen.    1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  iv.  iv.  156  This  is  the 
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, „ ....^.  ,.^j  appointed  to  : 

honorable  and  important  a  post. 

2.  As  sl>.     A  low-born  person,  nonce-use. 

1879  E.  ARNOLD/,/.  .-U/.1  vii.  202  Wrapped  in  a  clout,  shorn, 
sandalled,  craving  food  Of  low-borns 

low-boy. 

tl.  One  who  supports  the  'low'  party  in  matters 
of  church  polity,  etc.,  in  opposition  to  the  '  high 
flyers'  or  'high-boys'  ;  a  Whig  and  low-churchman. 


2.  L'.  S.  A  low  chest  of  drawers. 
1899  House  Beautiful  (Chicago)  Aug.    140  Antique  ma 
hogany  chair  and  low-boy. 

Low-bred,  a.  [f.  Low  adv.  +  BBED  ///.  a. ; 
cf.  f  to  breed  low  (Low  adv.  I  b).]  Brought  up  in 
a  low,  inferior,  vulgar  fashion  ;  characterized  by 
low  breeding,  conduct,  or  manners. 

1757  GARKICK  Litlifnt  i.  ii.  39  Let  low-bred  Mind-,  be 
curbd  by  Laws  and  Rules.  1775  SIIKIIIDAM  Duenna  I.  ii, 
I  don  t  mention  your  lowbred,  vulgar,  sound  sleep  1847  J 
WILSON  Clir.  North  (t8s7)  I.  138  Like  other  low-bred  crea 
tures,  they  are  covered  with  vermin.  1848  KiNi;si.Kyi'<w'«/i' 
Trag.  in.  iii.  169  She'll  wed  some  pink-faced  boy— The 
more  low-bred  and  penniless,  the  likelier. 

Low-browed,'?,  [f.  Low  a.  +  BROWJ//.I  +  -ED-.] 

1.  Of  persons  :  Having  a  low  brow  (see  BROW  sb^ 
o  and  5). 

1868  BROWNING  Kiitgf,  I!k.  \\.  669  A  low-browed  verier 
sidled  up.     1899  CROCKETT  Kit  Kennedy  305   Uick  always 
had  with  him  now  a  low-browed,  smartly-dressed  man 
J'f.  1863  I.  WILLIAMS  Baptistery  i.  viii.  (1874)91  When 
low. brow  d  cares  our  mighty  yearnings  balk. 

2.  trans/.  Of  rocks:    Beetling.     Of  a  building, 
doorway,  etc. :    Having  a  low  entrance ;    hence, 
dark,  gloomy.     The  prevailing  sense,  app.  due  to 
Milton's  use  of  the  word. 

1631  MILTON  L' Allegro  8  There  under.  .low-brow'd  Rocks, 
. .  In  dark  Cimmerian  desert  ever  dwell.  1717  POPK  Eloisa 
J44  Low-browed  rocks  hang  nodding  o'er  the  deep.  1810 
.Scon  l.ady  ,,f  I.,  vl.  xii,  They  halted  by  a  low-brow'd 
porch.  1814  Miss  MITIOKD  Village  Ser.  i.  =63  The  pic 
turesque,  low-browed,  irregular  cottage.  1889  D.  C.  M  UKKAY 
Danger,  Catspaiv  20  He  paused  before  a  sombre  low 
browed  little  shop. 

Lowbye,  Lowce,  obs.  forms  of  LOOBY,  LOUSE. 

Low  Church.,  a.  and  sl>.  [app.  deduced  from 
Low  Churchman  (see  next)  and  used  attrib.  as  in 
Low  Church  party,  and  then  substantivcly.] 

A.  adj.  or  attrib.  phrase.  Of.  belonging  to,  or 
characteristic  of  Low  Churchmen  (see  next),  their 
principles  or  practice. 

1710  in  Select. fr.  I!,,rl.  Misc.  (1793!  566  That  occasioned 
tlie  queen  to  change  the  low-church  ministry.  1711  Swil'T 
Examiner  No.  43  P  4  To  exalt  the  king's  supremacy  beyond 
all  precedent,  was  low-church,  Whiggish,  and  Moderate.  1714 
—  Pra.  St.  Affairs  Wks.  1755  II.  i.  218  Secure  in  the  affec 
tions,  the  principles  and  the  professions  of  the  low-church 
party.  1867  TROLI.OI-E  C/mn.  liarsct  II.  Ixvii.  250  One 
lady  connected  with  low-church  clergymen,  .was  named  as 
a  probable  successor. 

B.  sh.  [orig.  short  for  Lena  Church  party,  Low 
Church  principles.'}     The  party  or  the  principles 
of  Low  Churchmen  (see  next). 

1702  Ctiarac.  Church-Man  15  Having  the  Imputation  of 
I'anaticismand  Low-Church  fixtupon  them.  1715  MRS.  CENT- 
I.IVRK  Gotham  Election  Wks.  1760  III.  171  Friendly  [dressed 
like  a  *  reiichmail) . .  If  dese  plaguey  Low-Church  get  de  Day, 
— dey  vill  make  it  Treason  for  anyone  to  send  der  Children 
to  F  ranee.  Begar.  1751  EARL  ORHERV  Remarks  S-aiift  (1752) 
-'4  The  chief  ministers  of  that  Queen  (Anne),  whether  dis- 


tinguished  under  the  till 
Church  or  of  Lo< 
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er  the  titles  of  Whigs  or  Tories,  of  High 
w  Church.    1841  SIIAKTESB.  in  Life\x.  (1887) 
-  -lurch,  as  they  are  called,  will  believe  and  will 
preach  too,  that  Popery  is  encouraged  and  promoted     1888 


Hence  low-ChuTchism,  Low-Church  princi 
ples,  doctrine,  or  practice. 

nfre  •„!,.      jE!"EV  li!ist'  N't**  &>  The  various  gradations 
l  IJissent  and  Low-Churchism. 

Low  Churchman.  [Cf.  HIGH  CHURCHMAN.] 
A  member  of  the  Church  of  England  holding 
opinions  which  give.a  low  place  to  the  authority 
and  claims  of  the  episcopate  and  priesthood,  to 
the  inherent  grace  of  the  sacraments,  and  to  matters 
of  ecclesiastical  organization,  and  thus  differ  rela 
tively  little  from  the  opinions  held  by  Protestant 
Nonconformists. 

The  term,  invented  as  an  antithesis  to  High  Churchman 
was  in  the  early  part  of  the  i8th  c.  used  as  equivalent 
to  LATH  UDiNAiiiAN.  Afterwards  it  fell  into  disuse,  but  was 
revived  in  the  191)1  c.,  when  the  designation  High  Church- 
man  had  obtained  a  new  currency  as  applied  to  those  who 
inclined  to  the  theology  and  ritual  of  pre-Keforination 
tunes.  In  this  later  use,  Lorn  Churchman  has  for  the  most 
part  been  viewed  as  equivalent  to  EVANGELICAL,  and  has 
rarely  been  applied  to  members  of  the  Broad  Church  School 

1702  ( .Imrac.  Church-Man  iS  He  is  for  shewing  the  L, 


It  shows  the  first  rise  of  that  party  which 'we're  afteVwarils 
called    Latitudmanans,    and   are   at    this    day   our   'Low- 
1710  H.  BI.II.OKD  l-ind.  Cli.  EHZ.  132  He.. 


Churchmen 


is  known  to  be  so  wretched  a  low  Churchman,  as  to  dispute 
all  the  Articles  of  the  Christian  Faith.  ,;  1715  BUKNET  O-.vn 
lime  (17341  II.  347  All  [of  the  clergy]  that  treated  the  Dis 
senters  with  temper  and  moderation  ..  were  called  Low 
Churchmen.  1845  lip.  WII.BKUKORCK  in  A.  R.  Ashwell  Life 
(1879)  I.  314  Taking  as  your  prominent  subject. .  Baptismal 
Regeneration,  and  us  side  against  Low  Churchmen. 
Hence  tow-Chu'rclimanisiu  =  Low-  Ckitrc/iism. 

1829  [see  HlGH-CllCRCH.MANISM]. 

Low-country. 

1.  A  region  or  district  whose  level  is  lower  than 
that  of  tlie  surrounding  country. 

1530  PAI.SGR.  241/1  Lowe  conntree,//,i//<i/.r. 

attrib.  1837  }.  R.  M'CtlLLOCH  Statist.  Ace.  lirit.  Empire 
II.  54  Ihe  webs  manufactured  in  Noilh  Wales  are.  .strong, 
or  high  country,  cloth,  and  small,  or  low  country,  ditto. 
i886STEVi:N.soNA~MV,(//<w  172  You  Low-country  bodies  have- 
no  clear  idea  of  «  hat's  right  and  wrong.  1899  West.  Gas. 
14  Apr.  3/2  On  a  low-country  shooting,  which  has  no  house 
attached  to  it,  a  bag  of  mixed  game  generally  costs  at  least 
live  shillings  a  head. 

2.  //.  Low  Countries,  the  district  now  forming 
the  kingdoms  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  the 
grand-duchy  of  Luxembourg.   =  NETHKRLAXDS. 

[a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  If  en.  VII  32  b,  To  all  the  cytyes  of 
the  Gaule  Belgique  or  lowe  countrey.)  « 1548  AW.,  lien. 
''Ill  >3<>  The  lowe  countreis,  of  Brabant,  Fk. tinders,  and 
Zealande.  1592  NASIM;  /'.  Penilcssc  21  b,  It  would  not 
cpnuert  clubs  and  clowled  shoone  from  the  Mesh  pots  of 
Egipt,  to  the  Proliant  of  the  Lowe  countreye?.  1656-9  B. 
HARKIS  Parnrafs  Iron  Age  43  The  war  was  . .  hot  in  the 
Low-Countries.  1858  LONCI  .  M.  St,indish,  etc.  Pref.,  The 
career  of  poor  but  daring  spirits  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth 
was  often  sought  in  the  Low  Countries.  1887  M.  MOKKIS 
Clavcrliotise  v.  (1888)  So  He  had  served  his  apprenticeship 
to  the  trade  of  war  in  the  Low  Countries. 

b.  attrib.,  quasi-o^'.  Belonging  to  tlie  Low 
Countries.  In  i;th  c.  often  of  soldiers:  Having 
served  in  the  Low  Countries. 

1625  IIACIIN  Ess..  Seditious  (Arh.l  407  The  T.ow-Counlrey- 
Men,  who  bane  the  best  Mines,  aboue  ground,  in  the  World. 
1678  BUTLER  Ilnd.  in.  i.  1440  But  I  "have  sent  him  for  a 
Token  To  your  Lo«  -Countrey  Hogen  Mogen.  1889  Coi;  i  i  i  r 
Moitk  ii.  15  The  plain  Low  Country  officer.  1889  DOYLE 
Miiali  Clarice  34  Baggy  low-country  knee-breeches. 

Lowd^e,  obs.  ibim  of  LOUD. 

Lowder  (1/rdar).  Sc.  and  north,  [a.  ON'.  lilSi- 
(Norw.  ludcr,  lur).]  a.  The  stand  or  foundation 
on  which  a  mill  rests,  b.  (Short  for  lowder- tree, 
which  is  also  in  use.)  A  wooden  lever  or  hand- 
spoke  used  for  lifting  the  millstones ;  any  long, 
stout  rough  stick  (Eng.  Dial.  Diet.). 

(11585  MONTGOMKHIK  I'lyting  iu.  r'olivart  98,  I  promise 
thee  heere  to  thy  chafts  ill  cheir,  Except  thou  goe  leir  to 
licke  at  the  lowder.  a  1706  in  J.  Watson  Collect.  Scot. 
I'ot'ms  I.  44  He.. Ran  to  the  Mill  and  felcht  the  Lowder, 
Wherewith  he  hit  her  on  the  Shou'der. 

Low  down,  'i.  and  adv.  [f.  Low  a.  and 
adv.  +  DOWN  adv.']  a.  Used  as  a  more  emphatic 
synonym  for  the  adj.  in  predicative  use.  and  for 
the  adv.  (Written  as  two  words.)  b.  in  attribu 
tive  use;  chiefly  LT.  S.,  degraded,  abject.  (Written 
with  hyphen.) 

a.  1548  ELVOT  Diet.,  Dcinissns,  humble,  lowe  downe.   1689 
LoCKii  Civ.  Govt.  II.  v.  §  38  (1694)  194  In  that  part  of  the 
World  which  was  fust   inhabited,,  .even   as  low  down  as 
Abrahams  time,  they  wandred  with  their  Flocks  and  their 
Herds. .  freely  up  and  down,    a  1860  J.  A.  ALEXANDER  Gosp. 
ycsnsChr.y.\.(\  86 1)201  They  put  the  date  of  Messiah's  ad  vent 
too  low  down.     1870  KINGSLEY  in  Gd.  Words  205/2  To  see 
Shins,  ..not,  as  in  our  dog-days,  low  down  on  the-horizon,  but 
riding  high  in  heaven.    1890  L.  C.  D'OvLD  Notches  20  They 
had  played  it  rather  low  down  on  the  preacher. 

b.  1881  CAULE  Mad.  Dclphine,  etc.  104  It  was  so  much 


LOWER. 

better  than  he  could  have  expected  from  his  '  low-down ' 
relative.  1882  Daily  I  el.  24  June,  Lucas  effected  a  beautiful 
low-down  catch.  1888  EGGLESTON  Grays,,,,  xviii.  ,„,  Her 
archaic  speech  was  perhaps  a  shade  better  than  the  '  low- 
down  language  of  Broad  Run.  1897  MARY  KI.SGSLKY  W 
•yZ??  J58  *  here  ls  another  low-down  pigeon  domesticated 
at  Talagouga.  190.  Scrihu,',  Mag.  XXIX.  484/1  Every 
low-down  Neapolitan  ice-creamer  in  the  town 

Hence  Low-downer  U.S.,  a  '  poor  white '  of  the 
southern  .States. 

1871  DK  \KKE.Amerkatiisms  (1872)  45  [Given  as  the  desh'- 
nation  current  in  North  Carolina].  1883  STKVI-NSON  SW- 
V'rado  S?  131 .  J [hey  are  at  least  known  by  a  generic  by 
word,  as  Poor  Whites  or  Low-downers. 

Lowe,  obs.  f.  Low  a.,  LOUGH^;  Obs.  pa.  t.  of 
LAUGH  v.  •  obs_.  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  of  LIE  v.- 

Lbweite  (16-v3,ait).  J//«.  [Named,  1846,  by 
Haidinger  after  A.  Lowe  of  Vienna.]  Sulphate  of 
magnesium  and  sodium  occurring  in  yellowish 
crystalline  masses. 

1850  DANA  Min.  678  Loweite  is  a  saline  mineral  from 
Ischl.  1885  Erin's  Min.  278. 

t  Lo'wer,  sb.  Obs.  Forms  :  4-5  lower\'e,  6 
looer.  [ad.  OF.  loiiier  reward.]  Reward,  guer 
don,  recompense. 

<•  1330  ArlA.  f,  Merl.  372  (KOIbing)  purch  ous  bou  art  in 
power:  , if  ous  now  our  lower!  a  1400-50  Alexander 
5308  Ser,  ll  |iou  lessen  my  life  na  lowere  bou  Wynnes,  c  1450 
Merlin  59  A  knyght  axed  his  hotly  when  he  was  deed  vijon 
the  seide  crosse,  and  it  was  graunted  hym  of  Pilate  in  lower 
of  his  servyse  a  1550  Image  ipocr.  ,.  in  Melton's  ll'/i-x. 
1843)  II.  4,5  Thoughe  Christ  be  the  doer,  They  force  not  of 
nis  looer,  ihey  sett  therby  no  stoore. 

Lower  (lon-oj),  a.  (sb.)  and  ad^.  Forms:  3 
la}ghere,  lah(e)re,  lahjhre,  4  lagher,  law  i)er, 
logher,  5  lougher,  loujer .  lo  wyr,  Sc.  lavar.  -war. 
4,  "  S,:  lauer,  4-  lower,  [f.  Low  a. +  -KK '•'•.] 

A.  «<^,The  comparative  of  Low  a. 
1.  As  an  ordinary  comparative  (capable  of  being 
followed  by  than}  :  see  the  senses  of  Low  a. 
CI200  OKMIN   2664  pohh  wass  5ho  miccle  lahre,  bann  lire 
affdi?  Mane  wass.     Ibid.  3746  I.asse  bann  hiss  enngell,  K 
lahjhre  inoh.    c  1230  l/a/i  Meid.  36  Hwa-se,of  engel  lihteft 


nocht  to  lawer  feys  lik.      1435   MISVN  l-re  „    . 

69  Owen  tha  ar  far  lawar.  1450-80  tr.  Sccrcta  Secret. 
39  Of  whiche  lougher  men  in  degre  mowe  lerne  gret 
..doctryne.  1-1460  VoKiKxvKAlis.^Liin.Mon.xv  (1885) 
145  \\  hat  lower  man  was  her  sytinge  in  bat  counsel!,  bat  [etc  1 
ci56o  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.T.S.)  xxvi.  40  They  wald  with 
noblll  men  be  nemmit.Syne  laitlandly  to  lawar  leinde  1667 
MILTON  /'.  L.  iv.  76  And  in  the  lowest  deep  a  lower  deep  Still 
threatmng  to  devour  me  opens  wide.  1671  —  Samson  1246 
Stalking  with  less  unconsci'nable  strides,  And  lower  looks 
1740  LD.  BALTIMORE  in  Gentl.  Mag.  X.  5S6  The  Estimate  of 


icult  to  place  their  origin  at  a  lower  period  than  the 
apostolic  age.  1849  MACAULAV  Hist.  Em;,  iii.  I.  294  A  small 
body  of  grenadier  dragoons,  who  came  from  a  lower  class  and 
received  lower  pay.  1862  THOI.LOI'E  Or  ley  /•'.  I.  xxxii.  254 
Hnsh-sh-sh.  For  heaven's  sake,  Mr.  Mason,  do  be  a  little 
lower.  !868  JOVNSON  Metals  115  The  solder,  of  course,  has 
a  much  lower  fusion  point  than  the  metals  to  be  joined 
1873  PniNCESS  ALICE  in  Mem.  26  July  (1884)  308,  I  feel 
lower  and  sadder  than  ever.  1895  ZAXUWILL  Moslem,  ii. 
139  Try  and  keep  that  lower  in  tone. 

absol.  1869  J.  MAKTINEAU  Ess.  II.  186  Can  the  lower 
create  the  higher?  1885  TENNYSON  Locksley  H.  60  i'rs. 
after  124  So  the  Higher  wields  the  Lower,  while  tlie  Lower 
is  the  Higher. 

2.  Used  in  contradistinction  to  UPPER  or  HIGHER, 
as  the  specific  designation  of  an  object,  a  class  or 
group  of  objects,  a  part  or  parts  of  some  whole 
(with  reference  either  to  local  situation  or  to  rank, 
dignity,  or  place  in  classification);  occas.  in  par 
titive  concord  (  =  'the  lower  part  of),  esp.  in 
geographical  names. 

1590  SIR  J.  SMYTH  Disc.  U'eafoits  Proeme  16  All  higher  and 
lower  Officers  of  Armies  under  the  General!.  1606  SHAKS. 
Ant.  ft  Cl.  in.  vi.  10  Lower  Syria.  1611  BIBLK  Gen.  vi.  16 
With  lower,  second,  and  third  stories  shall  thou  make  it. 
1631  MASSIMGBR  BeleCTC  as  you  list  n.  ii,  This  is  the  bodye 
of  Antiochus,  Kinge  of  the  lower  Asia.  1667  MILTON  /'.  /.. 
v.  410  Both  contain  Within  them  every  lo%ver  facuitie 
Of  sense.  1702  J.  PLKCKLI.  Cholick  (17141  3  The  outward 
Muscles  and  Skins  of  the  Lower-Belly.  1730  A.  UUKUON 
Maffeis  A mphith.  131  In  the  lower  Ages  the  Legend  on 
Medals  did  not  often  allude  to  a  particular  Fact.  1758 
J.  S.  Lc  Dran's  ObiCr-s.  Surg.  (1771)  42  The  Corner  of  the 
Lower- Lip.  1783  BUKKE  East  India  Bill  Wks.  IV.  72  The 
lower  sort  in  the  camp  it  stems  could  not  be  restrained. 
1831  R.  KNOX  Cln/iicc's  Anal.  101  The  Lower  Wall  or 
the  Floor  of  the  Orbit  is  nearly  plain.  1840  MACAULAY 
fcss.,  I'on  Ranke  (18431  III.  220  Merchants  from  the  Lower 
Danube.  1869  Boui  ELL  Arms  $  Arm.  x.  193  The  sleeves 
of  the  hauberk  sometimes  were  cut  short  about  the  middle 
of  the  lower  arm.  1873  DAW  SON  Earth  <$•  Alan  iii.  36  The 
Huronian  or  Lower  Cambrian.  Ibid.  iv.  56  The  Lower 
Silurian  is  the  Upper  Cambrian  of  Sedgwick.  1873  HELPS 
A uiui.  #  Mast.  i.  (1875)  5  The  treatment  of  the  lower 
animals  by  man.  1883  Harper  s  Mag.  Aug.  448/2  Strong 
lower-sail  winds.  1889  POLLOCK,  etc.  Fencing  ii.  (Badm. 
Libr.)  43  There  are  four  lines  in  fencing;  two  upper  and 
two  lower.  1898  F.  T.  BULLCN  Cruise  Cachalot  iii.  (1900)  23 
An  immense  fourfold  tackle  from  the  main  lowermast-head. 
b.  Vhrase.  t  '{'a  have  the  lower  hand:  to  have 
lost  the  superiority ;  to  be  second  best  off. 
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1693  Mew.  Count  Teckely  in.  72  When  they  have  once 
the  lower-hand,,  .they  no  longer  distinguish  what  they  do. 

3.  quasi-j^.     f  a.  One  lower  ;  an  inferior.   Obs. 

•  1200  OKMIN  10739  Whase  la^hebb  himm  IJine^enn  his 
lah^hre.  1340  Aycnb.  175  pe  anne  is  gratter.  .ine  ane  prelat 
banne  ine  ane  lo^er.  £1400  Apol.  Loll.  104  pei  are  vnfeififul 
to  ber  souereyns,  vneuyn  to  ber  lowar.  ^1450  tr.  DC  Iwita- 
tinne  HI.  xxi.  89  WheJ^ir  he  suffre  of  his  prelate  or  of  his 
piere,  or  of  his  lower. 

fb.  The  lower  part  or  parts  £/  (something).  Obs. 

a  1340  HAM  POLE  Psalter  Ixii.  9  Intofw  lavgher  of  ^>e  earth. 

4.  Special  collocations  :  lower-boy,  a  boy  in  the 
lower  school  (see  below)  ;    lower-case  Printing 
,see  CASE  $b2  9)  ;  also  attrib.  ;  lower  chamber 
=  lower-house  ;   lower  classes,   those  below  the 
middle  rank  in  society;  lower  criticism,  verbal 
or  textual  criticism  (cf.  higher  criticism^  s.v.  CRITI 
CISM  2  b)  ;  lower  critic,  one  who  is  occupied  with 
lower  criticism  ;  lower  deck,  the  deck  immediately 
over  the  hold,  orig.  only  of  a  ship  with  two  decks  ; 
also  atlrib.\  Lower  Empire  [  —  F.  las  empire^ 
the  later  Roman  Empire  (formerly,  in  numismatic 
use,   from  the  reign  of  Gallienus;    now  usually, 
from  the  reign  of  Constantine,  or  some  still  later 
epoch)  ;  lower  fourth,  fifth,  etc.,  the  lower  divi 
sion  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  etc.  form  in  a  public  school; 
also  attrib.  ;  lower  house,  the  inferior  branch  of 
a  legislature  consisting  of  two  houses  ;  also  of  the 
convocation    of  the  Church  of  England  ;    lower 
t  order  or  orders  —  lower  classes  ;  lower  school, 
in   public   schools,  usually  the  forms  below  the 
fifth  ;  also  attrib.  ;  'jhe  or  this}  lower  world,  earth 
as  opposed  to  heaven  or  the  heavenly  bodies. 

1844  DISRAELI  Coningsby  I.  i.  viii.  92  The  *lower  boy  or 
fag,  asked  his  master  whether  he  had  further  need  of  him. 
1857  (I.  A.  LAWRENCE  Guy  Livingstone  i.  i  A  mob  of  two 
hundred  lower-boys.  1683  MOXON  Mech.  A',rtvr.,  Printing 
\iv.  f  i  The  Stem,  and  other  Fat  Stroaks  of  'Lower-Case 
Roman.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  VI  I.  383  'z  The  letters  of 
the  lower  case.  1890  MORRIS  in  Mackail  Life  (1899)  II.  251 
The  tTpe  is  getting  on:  I  have  all  the  lower-case  letters  (26^. 
1885  1,  >\\K  ^Bismarck  I.  293  The  *  Lower  Chamber  would 
not  yield  an  inch  to  the  Crown  and  the  Upper  House. 
1771  (the  *lower  classes  of  the  people  ,  1806  (the  lower 
class)  [see  CLASS  sb.  2].  1849  THIKLWALI-  Rent.  III.  346 
K  (Torts  .  .  to  elevate  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  lower 
classes.  1897  REN-DEL  HARRIS  in  Contcinp.  Rev.  Sept.  342 
Kesch  is  not  merely  a  '  *Iower  critic'  busied  with  readings 
of  the  existing  Gospels.  fl>i</,,  The  ''Lower  Criticism  of  the 
New  Testament.  1709  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4521/2  We  fired, 
with  the  utmost  Vigour,  .  .  part  of  our  "Lower-deck  Guns. 
1758  J.  BLAKE  Plan  Mar.  Syst.  2  The  ports  of  the  said 
lower-deck  to  be  grated  on  the  inside.  1790  BEATSOS  Nav. 
fy  Mil.  Mem.  246  The  lower-deck  ports  were  then  opened. 
1900  \Vestm.  Gaz.  12  Apr.  4/3  Lieutenant,  .is  the  highest  step 
to  which  a  lower-deck  rating  can  attain.  1^97  Encycl.  Brit. 
(ed.  3)  VI.  573/2  \Empire)  The  *  lower  empire  comprehends 
near  1200  years,  reckoning  [from  260]  down  to  the  destruc 
tion  of  Constantinople  in  1453.  1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown 
i.  viii,  The  driving  of  this  "lower-fourth  must  have  been 
grievous  work,  ford..  He  and  the  other  lower-fourth  boys. 
1579  V\jLK.E//cs&i/ts'  Parl.  50  He.  .placethhim  in  the  *'  lower 
house.  1760-72  H.  BROOKE  FoolofOual.  (1809)  IV.  49  Ex 
ultation  was  heard  through  nil  the  lower  house.  185*  Bi-. 
WiLBBRPORCE  Let.  in  R.  G.  Wilberforce  Life  (1881  '  II.  iv,  140 
Suppose  that  ..  the  Lower  House  [of  Convocation]  elected 
another  [Prolocutor].  1862  Acts  Massach.  254  Lower  House. 
1869  ROGERS  Hist.  Gleanings  Ser.  I.  23  Ultimately,  however, 
the  Lower  House  [Commons]  conceded  the  demands  of  the 
Upper.  1712  (the  'lower  Order  of  Britons),  1749  [see  OKDKK 
sb.  2]  1796  G.  M.  WOODWARD  Eccent.  Excnrs.  14  The  ad 
joining  skittle-ground  is  filled  with  people  of  the  lower  order 
(according  to  fashionable  denomination).  1822  COBBETT 
Weekly  Reg.  27  Apr.  196,  1  will  inake  your  Aristocratic  inso 
lence  bend  before  the  superior  mind  of  the  '  Lower  Orders  '. 
1857  !'•  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  i.  v,  There's  nothing  like  can 
dour  for  a  *lower-school  boy.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  //,  in.  ii. 
38  The  Globe  that  lights  the  "lower  World,  a  1599  SPENSEK 
Mutability  vi.  14  Mean-  while  the  lower  World  .  .wasdarkned 
quite.  1675  SOUTH  Serm.  (1823)  I.  301  All  the  light  and 
influence  that  the  heavens  bestow  upon  this  lower  world. 

5.  Comb.  Forming  comparatives  to  the  combina 
tions  of  Low  a.  (sec  Low  a.  IV). 

1622   H.  SYDENHAM  Serni.  Sol.  Occ.  u.  (1637)  25  Appre 

hensions  lower-roofed.  1851  KINGSLEY  Yeastv\\\.  242  Smaller, 

clumsier,  lower-brained,  and  weaker-jawed  than  their  elders. 

B.  adv.  The  comparative  of  Low   adv.,    q.  v. 

Lower  down  :  the  comparative  of  Low  DOWN. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Edw.  ff^ypg  The  kynges  shyp..  de 
scended  lower,  before  a  towne  in  Holland.  1570  Satfr. 
Poems  Reform,  xiii.  10  Quha  that  wald  the  mater  vnder- 
stand,  He  man  luke  lawer.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  i.  120 
She  her  selfe  is  hit  lower,  a  1600  MONTGOMERY;  Misc. 
Poems  xlviii.  143  Come  no  lauer.  a  1635  NAUNTON  Fragm. 
Reg.  (Arb.)  20  No  Prince  living.  .descended  lower  in  pre 
senting  her  person  to  the  publique  view.  1641  J.  JACKSON 
True  Evang.  T.  \\.  122  Let  us  continue  on  the  story  down 
lower  still.  1648  FAIRFAX,  etc.  Remonstrance  17  Then  he 
fell  to  play  lower.  1715  LEOSI  Palladio's  Archil.  (1742)  I. 
80  How  it  was  performed,  we  shall  teach  lower  in  this  Book. 
1731  P.  SHAW  Three  Ess.  A  rtif.  Philos.  62  A  viscous  clammy 
..  Mixture,  scarce  at  all  disposed  to  ferment,  before  'tis  let 
down  lower  with  Water.  1771  jfttnitts  Lett.  liv.  288  The 
lower  they  are  degraded,  .the  mure  submissively  they  must 
depend  upon  his  favour.  1781  COWPEH  Truth  170  Your 
portion  is  with  them,—  nay,  never  frown,  Hut,  if  you  pleasr, 
some  fathoms  lower  down.  1838-9  HAU.AM  Lit.  Enroj>,"  11. 
i.  §  48  We  find  not  a  few  editions  .  .  :  —  Cicero  de  Officiis  .  . 
'553  i  Virgil,  1570;  .  .Horace  and  Juvenal,  1574.  It  is  need 
less  to  proceed  lower,  when  they  become  more  frequent. 
1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.tn  Still  farther  north  [the  snow  line] 
reaches  yet  lower. 


Lower  (Un'ai  ;,  v.     Also  7  Icor,  lour,  lowre.    I 
[f.  LOWEK  a.] 

1.  trans.  To  cause   or  allow  to  descend,  to  let 
down  gradually  (e.  g.  a  boat,  a  drawbridge,  a  thing 
or  person  suspended  from  above)  ;  to  haul  down 
(a  sail,  a  flag).     Also  with  away  (Naut.),  down. 

16590.  PELL  Iinpr.  Sea  61  1  Being  almost  at  my  desired 
Port,  I  will  strike  and  lower  down  my  Fore-  top-sail.  1669 
STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  \.  17  Loure  the  Yard,  and  furl  the 
Sail.  1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  iv.  198  The  Water 
..sustains  these  Particles,  .till,  .its  motion  begins  to  remit, 
.  .when  by  degrees  it  lowers  them.  1762-9  FALCONER  Shipu-r. 
ii.  384  Now  down  the  mast  the  yard  they  lower  away.  1795 
SOUTHEY  Joan  of  Arc  vn.  548  The  foe  advance  to  meet  us.  . 
look!  theylowerThe  bridge  !  i8ai  SCOTT  /'(Ywtexxxvi,  The 
sloop  immediately  lowered  a  boat.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist. 
viii.  §  9.  562  A  summons  from  Blake  to  lower  the  Dutch  flag 
was  met  by  the  Dutch  admiral  ..  with  a  broadside.  1894 
WEVMAN  My  Lady  Rotha  xiv.  151  My  lady.,  waved  adieu 
to  him,  and  he  lowered  his  great  plumed  hat  to  his  stirrup. 
1895  Manch.  Guard.  14  Oct.  5  6  The  workmen  have  to  be 
lowered  by  ropes  down  the  face  of  the  cliff. 

b.  absoL  (Naut.) 

1769  FALCON  KR  Diet.  Marine  (1780^  Lower  handsomely  ! 
and  lower  cheerly  !  are  opposed  to  each  other,  the  former 
being  the  order  to  lower  gradually,  and  the  latter  to  lower 
expeditiously.  1842  BARHAM/«£V/.  Leg.  Ser.  n.  Smugglers 
Leap,  Now  lower  away,  come  lower  away  !  We  must  be 
far  ere  the  dawn  of  the  day.  1898  F.  T.  BULLEN  Cruise 
Cachalot  iii.  (1900)  21  We  towered  and  left  the  ship. 

c.  trans.  To  make  lower,  diminish  the  height  of. 
1858  LARDNER  Ifand-bk.  Nat.  Phil.,  Hydrostatics  etc.  33 

The  water  escapes,  .until  the  level  of  C  has  been  lowered 
to  that  of  B.  1870  F.  R.  WILSON  Ch.  Lindisf,  103  The  bell- 
cot.,  had  been  lowered  to  the  porch. 

d.  Wood-engraving.  To  remove  by  cutting  or 
scraping,  or  to  depress  (the  surface  of  a  block). 

1839  CHATTO  Wood  Engraving  i.\.  (1861)  586  The  part 
which  appears  white  in  A  [should  be]  lowered  out.  1849 
Chambers  s  Inform.  II.  723/1  If  lowered,  the  designs  will 
require  to  be  re-sketched  on  the  wood. 

2.  intr.  To  descend,  sink  (also  y?^.)  ;  f  to  cower, 
crouch  (obs.}.     Often  with  down.     Also  Naut.  of 
a  yard  :  To  admit  of  being  let  down. 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  fy  Cl.  I.  it.  129  The  present  pleasure, 
lly  reuolution  lowring,  does  become  The  opposite  of  it  selfe. 
1680  HICKERINGILL  Mcroz  Wks.  1716  I.  240  For  the  Crown 
to  Veil  and  Lower  to  the  Stool  of  Repentance,  Oh  abomin 
able  and  Vile  !  1720  T.  GORDON  Humourist  I.  92  The  brute 
Part  of  the  Creation  are  affected  by  the  Turns  of  Weather  ; 
the  Deer,  we  say,  runs  to  Covert,  the  Bird  lowers.  1727 
Philip  Qttarll  (1816)  38  The  main  yard  could  not  lower. 
1799  j.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  323  When  snow  is  falling.. 
the  shepherds  drive  their  flocks.  .round  the  top  of  a  hill  in 
a  circle,  to  keep  them  from  lowring  and  being  smothered. 
1806  H.  SIDDONS  Maid,  ll'ife^  <y  /'  ~idow  I.  146,  I  imme 
diately  lowered  down  and  hid  myself  union  ^  some  shrubs. 
1852  DICKENS  Bleak  llo.  i,  Smoke  lowering  down  from 
chimney-pots. 

b.  To  slope  downwards. 

1813  SoUTHRY  kelson  II.  104  To  the  north  of  Helsinburg 
the  shorts  are  steep  and  rocky;  they  lower  to  the  south. 
1875    LVKI.I,   Princ.    Geol.  I.  u.  xxv.  638  The  top   of  the 
escarpment  where  it  lowers  towards  Otlajano. 
•j*  c.  trans.  To  descend  (a  hill).   Obs. 

1780  A.  VOUNG  Tour  Ircl.  I.  133  Lowering  the  hill  the 
scenery  is  yet  more  agreeable. 

3.  a.  trans.  To  diminish  in  amount,  price,  pro 
portion,  etc.     b.  intr.  To  become  lower  in  price. 

a.  1690  CHILD  Disc.  Trade  Pref.  (A)  7  b.  Some  People  v 
may..  not  know  it  is  for  their  Advantage  to   lower  their 
Interest,      1729  Suit-  T   Intelligencer  No.  19  P  5  The  Value 
of  Guineas  was  lowered  in  England  from  21*.  6d.  to  only 
2i5.     1765  BLACKDTONB  Connn.  I.  172  The  value  of  money 
is  very  considerably  lowered  since  the  bUhop  wrote.     1823 
HYRON  Age  of  Bronze  .\iv,   Did  the  tyrant  ..  lower  wheat  '! 
1833   H  r.   MARTINEAU  Manch.  Strike  1.3,  I  suppose  your 
wages  are  lowered.     1886  EARL  SI-ENCEK  Speech  at  Leeds 
3  May,  They  lowered  the  rents. 

b.  1697  First  Cent.  Hist.  Springfield  (1899)  II.  347  Soe 
soon  as  that  grain  vizt  Indian  Come  lowers  of  the  abovesaid 
price  ..  then  [etc.].     1823  Examiner  448/2  Meat  will  lower 
in  price.      1891  Daily  News  13  June  5/5  Poultry  is  gradu 
ally  lowering  in  price. 

4.  To  make  lower  in  quality  or  degree  ;  to  lessen 
the  intensity  or  elevation  of. 

1780  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  6  Dec.,  My  illness,  .alone 
never  yet  lowered  my  spirits  as  they  are  now  lowered.  1818 
JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  II.  v.  vii.  623  The  Mahratta  govern 
ment.,  might  have  been  induced  to  lower  its  tone.  1834 
LISTEN  Anne  Grey  xxvi.  II.  115  Lowering  his  voice  so  that 
she  alone  could  hear.  1860  TYNDALI,  Glac.  I.  vi.  46  The 
light  of  both  is  lowered  in  the  same  proportion.  1887  Rus- 
KIN  Pnelerita  1  1.  193  In  washing,  the  Chiaroscuro  is  fowwed 
from  the  high  lights..  to  the  middle  tones.  1899  AllbittCs 
Syst.  Med.  VII.  629  Another  time-honoured  fashion  of  lower 
ing  intracranial  tension  is  by  purgatives. 

fb.  To  reduce  the  strength   or   quality  of  (a 
liquid,  the  air)  ;  to  dilute  with  (water,  etcO-  Ohs* 

1731  P.  SHAW  Three  Ess.  Artif.  Philos.  145  This  Art  of 
purifying  Arracs  with  Milk,  were  tolerable,  if  they  did  not, 
at  the  same  time,  lower  them  with  Wnter  also.  1753  CHAM- 
IJEKS  Cycl.  .V////.,  Lowering  a  sample  [of  spirits]  to  the  proof 
strength.  1771  SMOLLETT  Htunph.  Cl.  8  June,  Milk,  .lowered 
with  hot  water.  1793  KKUDOES  Lett.  Darwin  39  It  would 
be  more  advantageous  to  lower  the  atmospheric  air  with 
hydrogene  than  with  azotic  air.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  u. 
i.  F  5  [She  made]  him  take  a  good  draught  of  wine,  a  little 
lowered  at  proper  intervals.  1844  DICKENS  Mart.  Chitz.  ix, 
Wot  do  you  go  a  lowerin1  the  table-beer  for  then  ? 
c.  Musi  To  depress  in  pitch,  to  flatten. 

1889  E.  PRoi'r  Harmony  (ed.  10)  xvii.  §  448  If  we  take 
the  second  inversion  of  a  chord  of  the  seventh  .  .  and  lower 


the  bass  note  a  chromatic  semitone,  we  shall  obtain  a  new 
combination. 

d.  intr.  To  become  lower  in  intensity. 
1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  vii,  The  lurid  light,  which  had 
filled  the  apartment,  lowered  and  died  away. 

5.  trans.  To   bring   down   in   rank,   station,  or 
estimation;  to  degrade,  dishonour.     Const,  to. 

1771  Junius  Lett.  liv.  282  His  letter  has  lowered  him  in 
my  opinion.  1774  J.  BRYANT  Mythol.  II.  65  The  history  of 
Persius  had  been  greatly  misapplied  and  lowered,  by  being 
inserted  among  the  fables  of  Greece.  18*7  LVTTON  Pelham 
iv,  In  marriage  a  man  lowers  a  woman  to  his  own  rank. 
1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  75  What  had  passed 
must  have  had  the  effect  of  raising  his  own  Church  in  his 
esteem,  and  of  lowering  the  Church  of  England,  1859 
TENNYSON  Enid  347  Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  and 
lower  the  proud.  1882  JEAN  WATSON  Lifl>  A.  Thomson  m. 
44  Lowering  his  character  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel. 
b.  intr.  for  reft. 

1842  TKNNVSON  Locksky  Hall  45  Thou  shall  lower  to  bis 
level  day  by  day. 

6.  trans.  To  bring  down  to  a  lower  position  on 
a  graduated  scale. 

1860  TYNDALI,  Glac.  \\.  xxi.  344  To  lower  the  melting  point 
of  the  Montarnert  ice.  1871  B.  STEWART  Heat  §  98  It  is 
possible  to  lower  the  freezing  point  by  various  means. 

Lower:  see  LOUR  v.  ;  obs.  form  of  LOUVKK. 

Lowerable  (l^i-srab'I),  a.  [f.  LOWER  v.  + 
-ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  lowered. 

1889  H.  M.  DOUGHTY  Friesland  Meres  230  Top-masts 
lowerable  under  bridges. 

Lowerd,    Lowere,  obs.  ff.  of  LOKIJ,  LOUVEH. 

Lowered  (Waid),  ///.  a.  [f.  LOWKK  v.  + 
-ED  !.]  In  various  senses  of  the  vb.  In  S/er.,  of 
an  ordinary  :  —  ABASED  2. 

1707  E.  SMITH  Ph&drtts  fy  Hipp.  in.  31  The  suppliant 
Nations,  .with  lower'd  Sails  Confess  the  Ocean's  (Jueen. 
1826  SCOTT  JrnL  8  June,  The  affectionate  care  that  used 
to  be  ready,  with  lowered  voice  and  stealthy  pace,  to  smooth 
the  pillow.  1828-40  UKKKY  Kncycl.  Ilerahi.  I,  Lwcru/. 
1839  CHATTO  H^poa  Engraving  i.\.  (1861  >  614  When  lowered 
blocks  are  printed  at  a  common  press,  it  is  necessary  that 
[etc.].  1847  Gloss.  Heraldry,  Lweted:  see  Abaseti.  1860 
GEO.  ELIOT  Mill  on  Floss  III.  167  A  great  tear  fell  from 
under  her  lowered  eyelids.  1869  E.  A.  PARKF-;S  I'ract.  Hy 
giene  (ed.  3)  63  A  general  lowered  state  of  health  among  the 
population.  1877  SWKKT  Handbk.  Phonetics  12  The  interme 
diate  heights  are  distinguished  as  '  lowered  '  and  'raised  ', 
thus  the  *  lowered  high-front  '  has  a  position  below  the 
'  high-front  '. 

Lowerer  (Worgj;.  [f.  LOWER  v.  +  -EK1.] 
One  who  or  something  which  lowers. 

1890  SWEET  Primer  Phonetics  15  Intermediate  positions 
between  the  nine  cardinal  ones  are  marked  by  diacritics  : 
JL  '  raiser  '.  T  '  lowerer  '  .  .  -|  —  j-  *  backward  lowerer  '. 

Lowering  (JJu'arirp,  vl>l.  sb.  [f.  LOWER  v.  + 
-iSc  !.]  The  action  of  LOWER  v.  in  various  senses. 

1669  STUKMY  Mariner  s  Mag.  \.  16  Such  indifferent  things 
as  ..  hoising,  looring,  and  the  like.  1671  K.  PHILLIPS  Reg. 
Necess.  15  A  striking  or  louring  of  Sail  by  the  Ships  of  other 
Nations.  1753  CHAMBERS  CycL  Snpp.,  Loit'i'riiig,..i[\(i  de 
basing  of  the  strength  of  any  spirituous  liquor  by  mixing 
water  with  it.  1868  LOCKYKK  Gnilleiniris  Hearens(*A.  3) 
193  Tlie  lowering  of  the  temperature  in  February  and  May. 
1890  '  ROLF  lioLURtwooD  '  Col,  Reformer  (i£gi)  171  A  con 
tinuous  course  of  baiting,  lowering  and  hauling  up.  1899 
Allbntfs  Syst.  Med.  Vii  I.  556  A  previous  lowering  of 
vitality  may  usher  it  [psoriasis]  in. 

Lowering  00||t3rig\  ///.  ft.    [f.  LOWER  v.  + 

-ING  -.]     That  lowers,  in  senses  of  the  vb. 

1895  l^aily  AV.-i'j-  3  June  7'-'  The  felt  branches  continue 
dull,  at  lowering  prices.  1899  GRIM-TNI-  JONES  Ascent  th>o. 
Christ  i.  iii.  120  There  are  lowering  influences  in  the  envi 
ronment. 


Lowering:  see  Louitixti. 

t  Lo'wermore,  a.  Obs.  [f.  LOWER  a.  +  Mont 
adv.*  after  next.]  =  LOWER  adj. 

1668  Cui.i-KPi'KK  &  CCH.K  Kartfwl.  Anat.  i.  xxviii.  69  The 
luwermore  round  ligament  of  the  Womb.  Ibid.  u.  iv,  93. 

Lowermost  0^*WBW^t).  a.  [f.  LOWER  a.  + 
-MOST.]  =  LOWEST  a.  (Cf.  HIGHERMOST.) 

1561  T.  HOBY  tr.  Castiglitwes  Conrtyer  iv.  (1577)  X  iva, 
The  Sunne-.in  winter  season  draweth  to  the  lowermost 
signe.  1669  SIUKMV  Mariners  Mug.  \.  xii.  71  As  >ou 
may  see  by  the  Figure  out  of  the  lowermost  dun  of  the 
Castle.  1759  Ann.  R>'g.  74  The  lowermost  mast  would 
likewise  have  gone,  had  not  the  weather  proved  fine.  1899 
Allbutt's  Syst.  Mca.  VII.  295  The  lowermost  extremity  of 
the  ascending  frontal  convolution. 

Lowery  :  see  Loi'itv. 

Lowest  (iJu-est),  a.  (sb.)  and  adv.  Forms  :  3 
Of  m.  la^hesat,  4  lauest,  louwest,  5  lagh-,  lau-, 
law-,  lowist,  -yst,  5-6  lawest,  Sc.  -ast,  6  St. 
leuchest,  3-  lowest,  ff.  Low  a.  +  -EST.] 

A.  adj.  1.  The  superlative  of  Low  a.  in  its 
various  senses. 

(•  iw»  OKMIN  15276  bis.-,  folk  iss  Ia5heb>t.  1297  K.  (li.ouc. 
(  Rolls)  2437  J>e  nione  lowest  is.  a  1300  1400  Cursor  M.  357 
itlott.  i  J>e  lauest  \Cott.  nejjennaht]  pun  e>.  water  and  cidu. 
1361  LANGU  P.  PI.  A.  i.  115  Lucifer  louwest  li^th  of  hum 
alle.  1455  MISYN  Fire  of  Lore  i.  iv.  8  Slyke  HWy  ar  nio-tc 
haly,  K:  511  uf  men  ar  haldyn  laghyst.  a  1548  H  ALL  C/tro't., 
f  fen.  lr  33  b,  The  lowest  sorte  of  the  vile  and  ru.sticall  people. 
-r  1578  LiNUKSAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  II.  Sy, 
I  sail  mak..the  hie^t  stone  the  leuchest.  i6oa  SHAKS.  l/ntn. 
ill.  ii.  383  You  would  sound  nice  from  my  lowest  Note  to  the 
top  of  my  CompaNSc.  1681  KI.AVKL  Right  Man's  Refuge 
179  When  things  have  been  brought  to  the  lowest  ebb.  1780 
COWPER  Table  T.  419  Perjury..  Sells  oaths  by  tale  and  at 
the  lowest  price.  1860  TYNDAI.L  Glac.  ii.  iii.  247  The  lowest 
atmospheric  strata.  1861  Building  A'crci  23  May  1/2  The 


LOWFFING. 

Hoard  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any 
Tender.     1900  J.  G.  FRAZER  Pansanias,  etc.  46  The  lowest    : 
fetish-worshippers  of  Western  Africa. 

b.  In  partitive  concord  :  The  lowest  part  of.  poet. 

1596  SI-ENSKR  F.  (?.  v.  v.  2  But,  when  she  list,  it  raught 
Downe  to  her  lowest  heele.  1611  BIBLE /V.  Ixxxvi.  13.  1667 
MILTON  P.L.  11.882  That  the  lowest  bottom  shook  Of  Erebus. 

2.  Comb.  Forming  superlatives  to  the  combina 
tions  of  Low  a. 

a  1640  EARL  STIRLING  Anaerisis  in  Wks.  of  Dniinw.  of 
Hau't/t.  (1711)  160  In  a  more  abject  manner  than  the  lowest 
minded  man  could  have  descended  to  conceive. 

B.  absol.  or  as  s/>.     1.  The  lowest  part,  position 
or  pitch.   Obs.  exc.  with  at. 

a  I»S  St.  Marker.  14  |>e  engles.  .be  seo5  ham  lihten  swa 
lah  of  so  swifle  rich,  from  be  heste  in  heouene  to  be  laheste 
inhelle.  1388  WYCLIE  Matt,  xxvit.  51  And  lo  !  the  veil  of 
the  temple  was  to-rent  in  twey  parties,  fro  the  hiest  to  the 
lowest,  c  1450  tr.  De  Imitation?  \\.  x.  53  Put  be  e_uer  atte 
lowist,  and  J>e  hyest  shal  be  5oven  to  be  ;  for  be  hiest  may 
not  stonde  wiboute  be  lowist.  1640  tr.  I'erdere's  Rom.  of 
Rout.  III.  xxxvii.  156  When  a  man  thinks  them  at  the  lowest 
of  the  wheele,  hee  shall  be  sure  to  find  them  on  the  top. 
1659  HAMMOND  On  Ps.  cvii.  39-41  Paraphr.  546  Just  when 
they  are  brought  to  the  lowest.  1860  MILL  Repr.  Girrt. 
(1865)  140/1  Men  who  had  been  brought  up  to  their  duties, 
and  had  fulfilled  them  for  many  years,  at  lowest  without 
disgrace.  1897  C.  HEADI.AM  Sel.  Krit.  Satirists  64  When 
taste  was  almost  at  its  lowest  in  England. 

2.  He  who  or  that  which  is  lowest. 

1785  COWPER  Task  tv.  588  The  rich,  and  they  that  have  an 
arm  to  check  The  licence  of  the  lowest  in  degree.  1830 
K.  HAHDIE  Iloyle  made  Familiar  62  [Cassino.]  When  three 
persons  play. .  the  two  lowest  subtract  their  points  from  the 
highest.  1843  PUSKV  Serin.  Holy  Etick.  15  Lowest  is  joined 
on  with  highest,  earth  with  heaven.. man  with  God. 

C.  adv.  The    superlative   of   Low   adv.    in    its 
various  senses;  also  in  Comb. 

1390  GOWEK  Conf.  I.  65  Whanne  he  berth  lowest  the  Seil, 
Thanne  is  he  swiftest  to  beguile  The  \vomman.  1759  HUME 
Hist.  Eiig.  (1834)  III.  xxiii.  231  The  period  in  which  the 
people  of  Christendom  were  the  lowest  sunk  in  ignorance. 
1834  Tait's  Mag.  I.  725/1  In  1799  the  salary  of  our  lowest- 
paid  Judges  was^icoo. 

Loweth,  Lowey,  var.  ff.  LOWTH  Obs.,  Lo\vv. 

Lowffe,  obs.  form  of  LUFF. 

t  LoW'ffing,  vl'l.  sb.  Obs.  rarc~l.  [Cf.  '  Luff 
or  Lottgh,a  Light  or  Flame,  to  Fowl  with  a  Low- 
IJeH' (Phillips,  ed.  Kersey,  1706}.]?  =  LOWBEI.LIXG. 

1581  Act  23  Elh.  c.  10  §  i  No  maner  of.  .persons.. shal.. 
take,  kill,  or  destroye  any  Fesauntes  or  Parteridges,  with 
any  maner  of  Nettes,  Snares,  Ginnes,  Enginne_s,  Rowsting, 
Lowffing  or  other  deuices  whatsoeuer,  in  the  night  time. 

Lowgh,  var.  LOUGH ',  Obs.;  obs.  f.  Low  z;.4 
Lowgit,  obs.  form  of  LUGGED//*/,  a.- 
Lowh.obs.  pa.  t.  of  LAUGH.  Lowie:  see  Lowv. 
Lowigite  (lo'vigait).  Min.    [Xamed,  1861,  by 
Mitscherlich  after  K.  J.  Linuig,  who  first  analysed 
it.]     Hydrous  sulphate  of  aluminium  and  potas 
sium,  found  in  yellowish  nodules  (A.  H.  Chester). 
1862  Amer.  frnl.  Set.  XXXIV.  215  Lowigite.  .the  variety 
of  alunite  analysed  by  Lowig.     1892  DANA  Klin.  976. 

t  lowing,  vbl.  st>.1  Obs.  [f.  LOW  W.l  t  -ING  l.J 
The  action  of  Low  r.l ;  descent ;  obe:sance  ;  humi 
liation,  etc. 


lowynge  of  the  sonne  in  y  myddaye.  c  1440  HYI.TON  Scala 
Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  II.  xxvi,  The  nether  clowde  is  downe 
puttyng  and  a  lowenge  of  his  euencristen. 

t  Lowing,  vbl.  sb.t  Obs.  [f.  Low  v.~  +  -I.VG  '.] 
The  action  of  Low  v.*  ;  flaming. 

<;  1440  Proinp.  Pai-u.  315/2  Lowynge,  or  lemynge  of  fyyr, 
flainiiiacia. 

t  Lowing,  vU,  sb.3  Oi>s.  [f.  Low  v.Z  -r  -IXG  l.J 
The  action  of  Low  vfl ;  concr.  an  allowance. 

1533  Burgh  Kec.  Edin.  (1871)  II.  64  And  has  na  lowing  to 
vphald  the  samyn.  .bot  oure  ouklie  penny  gaderyt  amangis 
the  brether  of  the  said  craft.  1607  [see  Low  i>.3  2]. 

Lowing  (l<T"'irj),  fl/l.  sb.*  [f.  Low  v.*  +  -ING  '.] 
The  action  of  Low  v .*  ;  the  mooing  of  cattle  ; 
also  transf. 

a  IMS  Leg.  Kalh.  144  Lowinge  of  bait  able,  ludillge  of  be 
men.  f  1440  Proinp.  Parv.  315/2  Lowynge,  or  cryynge  of 
nette,  luugitns.  1579  A.  M[UNDAY]  Capth:  7-  I' ox  '" 
Hakluyt  f  ~<y.  (1589)  153  Amongst  the  Turkes  was  one.  .who 
.  .fell  off  from  the  toppe  of  the  prison  wall,  and  made  such 
a  lowing  that  the  inhabitants,  .came  and  dawed  him.  1610 
SHAKS.  Temp.  IV.  i.  179  Calfe-like,  they  my  lowing  follow  d. 
1794  WOKOSW.  Guilt  %  Sorrow  Iviii,  Melancholy  lowing! 
intervene  Of  scattered  herds.  1848  DICKENS  Beamy  v,  Here 
Miss  Nipper  made  a  horrible  lowing.  1876  A.  LAING  Lit:- 
i/arcs  Atli.  etc.  xxiv.  309  The  blowing  of  his  horn,  and  the 
lowing  of  his  charge. 

Lowing  (iJ'i'irj),///.  it.1  Now  dial.  [f.  Low 
ZJ.-  +  -ING  -.]  Uurning,  llaming,  Hashing. 

13..  Ga-.v,  tr  Or.  Knt.  679  A  lowande  Icder  of  ledez  in 
londe  hym  wel  semex.  1721  RAMSAY  lloraic  to  I'iiyiim, 
Prometheus  . .  btaw  A  lowan  coal  frae  heav'n's  high  ha  . 


Lowing  .       ... 

That  lows,  as  cattle  do. 

1381  WYCI.IE  Wistt.  xvii.  18  The  slronge  vois  of  loowende 
bestcs.  1616  1!.  JONSON  t'arat.  To  Sir  K.  Wroth  10 
'Mongst  laughing  heards.  1750  GRAY  Elegy  *  The  lowing 
Herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  Lea.  1882  W.  Wore.  Glosi., 
(t'raivrts)  A  lowing  cow  soon  forgets  her  calf. 
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Lowing,  variant  of  LOYN  Obs. 
Lowins,  var.Low  WINES.  Lowis,  obs.  f.  LOOSE.   | 
Lowish  (lOT'ij),  a.    [f.  Low  a.  +  -ISH.]    Some-   ', 
what  low.     Also  in  comb. 

1689  Land.  G'az.  No.  2476/4  Taken  ..  from  two  Gentle 
men,,  .agrey  gelding. .,  lowish  back'd  [etc.j.   1741  RICHARD 
SON  Pamela  I.  81  Money  runs  a  little  lowish,  after  what   I 
have  laid  out.     1886  MRS.  RANDOLPH  Mostly  Foolt  I.  iii.  64 
The  boy  found  his  level  . .  — a  lowish  one. 
Lowk(e,  variant  of  LOUK  v.1  Obs.  and  v.~ 
Lowland    (l^'la-nd),   sb.   and   a.      Also   6-9 
lawlaud,  8  lawlin,  9  laighlarid,  lawlant.   Also 
LALLAN,     [f.  Low  a.  +  LAND.]     A.,  sb. 

1.  Low  or  level  land  ;  land  which  is  on  a  lower 
level  than  the  adjoining  districts.      Usually//. 

sing.  1855  KlNGsl.EV  } /crocs,  '1'ltcsens  It.  205  The  lowland 
grew  bine  beneath  his  feet.  1885  BIBLE  (R.  V.)  jfer.  xxxiii. 
13  In  the  cities  of  the  lowland. 

pi.  1693  DKYDKN  Ovid*s  Met.  i.  Poems  1743  II.  176  No 
Nat'ral  Cause  she  found  from  Brooks,  or  Bogs,  Or  marshy 
Lowlands,  to  produce  the  Fogs.  1725  OF.  FOE  \'oy.  round 
n'orld  (1840)  266  So  high  above  the  valley  that  it  looked 
like  the  lowlands  in  England  do  below  Box  Hill  in  Surrey. 
1870  YEATS  Nat.  Hist.  Count/.  106  The  central  lowlands 
must  be  the  coldest  part  of  North  America. 

Jig.  1864  LOWELL  rircsidc  Trav.  118  The  lowlands  and 
levels  of  ordinary  palaver. 

2.  spec.  (Now  always//.)    The  less  mountainous 
region  of  Scotland,  situated  south  and  east  of  the 
Highlands. 

1631  in  TUttncs  ofCai><Jor  (Spalding  Club)  273  The  neces- 
sitie  of  his  advis  doeth  ofttymes  invite  him  to  the  lowlandis. 
111687  PETTY  Pol.  Arillt.  iv.  (1691)  69  Whether  England  and 
the  Low-Lands  of  Scotland,  can  maintain  a  fifth  part  more 
People  than  they  now  do. .the  said  Territories  of  England, 
and  the  Low-Land  of  Scotland,  contain  about  Thirty  Six 
Millions  of  Acres,  c  1730  HURT  I.ttt.  N.  Scotl.  (1818)  I.  37 
The  Kirk.. distinguishes  the  Lowlands  from  the  Highlands 
by  the  language  generally  spoken  by  the  inhabitants.  1822 
GAI.T  Provost  \\\\,  98  Mr.  Keg.  .had  come  in  from  the  Laigh- 
lands ..  to  live  among  us. 

3.  Lffii'lamis:    the  Lowland    ^Scottish)   dialect. 
(Cf.  Lallans  s.v.  LALLAN.)  Sc. 

1832-53  B  u.LAVMNi:  ll'histlc-liitikic  (Scot.  Songs)  Ser.  ill. 

27  My  yoinii-  cousin  Peggy  cam  doun  frae   Dunkeld,  Wi' 

nae  word  o'  lawlams  ava,  man.     ft  1878  H.   Aisst.ii-:  Land 

of  Burns  11892)  335  Has  glide  braid  lawlan 's  left  the  land? 

B.  attrili.  or  adj. 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,   or  inhabiting  low  land  or 
a  level  district ;  occas.   pertaining  to  the  '  nether 
regions '. 

1567  Reg.  Privy  Council  Suit.  I.  555  To  eschew  sic  con-  ' 
temptuus  oppressiuun  in  a  peciabill  cnntre  and  lawland. 
1691  DKYDLN  A".  Arthur  \.  7  His  Errand  was,  to  draw  the 
Low-land  damps,  .from  the  foggy  Fens.  1711  SIIAFTKSB. 
Cfiar,it:  (1737)  III.  52  Israel  was  constrainM  to  go  down 
to  Egypt,  and  sue  for  maintenance  to  these ..  low-land  states. 
1721  RAMSAV  Answer  to  Bitrehct  8  He..I>oups  down  to 
visit  ilka  lawland  ghai.st.  1823  in  Hone  livery-day  B/;.  II. 
926  Our  lowland  vapours.. deranged  her  constitution.  1863 
WOOINKR  My  Beautiful  Lady  158  Well  coerced  by  Low 
land  William's  [i.e.  William  Ill's]  craft.  1865  WnnriER 
Revisited  $i  Bring  down,  O  lowland  river,  The  joy  of  the  hills 
to  the  waiting  sea.  1868  W.  W.  HUNTER  Comfar.  Hid. 
Lang.  India  2  The  English  have  studied  and  understand 
the  lowland  population  as  no  conquerors  ever  studied  or 
understood  a  subject  race. 

2.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of  the  Low 
lands  of  Scotland. 


Scotch  language,  and  the  English,  at  that  time,  were  nearly 
the  same.  1785  BfKSS  Jolly  Beggars  Air  iv,  A  Highland 
lad  my  love  was  born,  The  Lawlan  laws  he  held  in  scorn. 
1896  N.  MLNKO  Lost  Pibroch  (1902^  88  In  her  house  on  the 
Lowland  road  Jean  Rob  starved.  1898  CROCKETT  Standard 
Hearer  i.  6  Lambs  which  had  just  been  brought  from  a 
neighbouring  lowland  farm. 

Lowlander  (l<'»-la-ndaj).  [f.  LOWLAND  +  -EB1.] 
An  inhabitant  of  the  low-lying  or  level  portion  of 


a  country  or  district. 
U 


1835  TniRHVAl.L  Greece  I.  iv.  105  The  hostility  of  the  Low- 
-'      »  _....L-  ...i .u Certainly  never  subdued. 


landers,  the  Lapiths,  whom  they  certainly  never  subdued. 
1865  KINISI.KY  Hemu.  I.  4  The  lowlauder,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  his  own  strength. 

b.  sfcc.  An  inhabitant  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scot 
land. 

1692  t.i'Hit.  Kn:.  No.  2732/3  The  Clan  Gregor,  and  many 
others,  both  Highlanders  and  Lowlanders,..are  now  come 
in  t  1775  loliNsosin  Hawkins  7,^(1787)  490  Of  the.  .state 
of  the  whole  Earse  nation,  the  Lowlanders  are,  at  least,  as 
ignorant  as  ourselves.  1900  Blacku:  Mag.  Oct.  468/1  The 
little  lowlander  strutted  as  he  played  the  evening  melody. 

Lowler,  variant  of  LOLLEB  '  Obs. 
Lowlihead  (Uwlilied).  anh.    [f.  LOWLY  a.  + 


LOWLY. 

(•1340  HAMPOI.E  Prose  Tr.  (1866)  n  pat  bay. .serve  bame 
mekely  and  gladly  and  lawlyly.  1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay 
xxx.  481  He  shall. .enter  into  the  Citie  very  poorely  and 
lowlily.  1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Drama  H.vile  Poems  1850  I. 
79  Live  and  love — Doing  both  nobly,  because  lowlily.  1881 
SHAIRI-  Asp.  Poetry  iv.  116  Only  by  thinking  lowlily  of  him 
self,  and  highly  of  those  better  than  himself. 

Lowliness  (,l*iin4»).  [f.  LOWLY  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  lowly. 

1.  Meekness,  humility;  an  instance  of  this. 
(11413  HEN.  PR.  WALES  Ep.  to  lien.  11' (Nat.  MSS.  I.  371, 

Alle  the  lowlinesse  that  any  subget  kan  thenkke  or  devise. 
<  1440  Partonope  224  Lat  fayle  no  curtasy  And  lowlynesse 
bothe  to  smalle  and  grete.  1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  iv. 
(Percy  Soc.)  20  Than  were  endued  Her  crystal!  eyes  full  of 
lowlenes.  1535  COVERUALE  Prov.  xvi.  i  Lowlynes  goeth 
before  honoure.  1601  SHAKS.  Jtil.  C.  11.  i.  22  'Tis  acommon 
proofe,  That  Lowlynesse  is  young  Ambitions  Ladder.  1764 
J.  Wool. MAS  Jrtil.  (1840)  127  liy  so  travelling.  .1  might  set 
an  example  of  lowliness  before  the  eyes  of  their  masters.  1855 
TENNYSON  J\fand  l.  xii.  v,  O  Maud  were  sure  of  Heaven  If 
lowliness  could  save  her.  1864  PUSEY  J.eet.  Daniel(ify(>) 
285  Greatness  in  lowliness. 

2.  Low  state  or  condition  ;   abjectness,  poverty. 
1596  Si'ENSER  State  Irel.  (Globe  ed.)  6i4'2  They  say  that 

they  continued  in  that  lowlyness,  unlill  the  time  that  the 
division  bet\\  eene  the  two  howsts  of  Lancaster  and  \  orke 
arose.  1891  T.  K.  CIIEYNE  Origin  Psalter\\\.  353  Sympathy 
..made  the  Messiah  like  untocommon  men  in  their  lowliness. 

tLo'wling.  Obs.  rare— '.  [f.  Low  a.  +  -LING.] 
A  low-bicd  iellow. 

1581  ML'I.CASTER  Positions  xxxviii.  (1887)  178  Yet  some 
petie  iottlinges,  do  sometimes  seeke  to  resemble. 

Low-lived  (li'u'lsi'vd),  a.  Also  8-9  -lifed. 
[f.  Low  a.  +  lii'c-,  LIFE  +  -ED-.]  Of  persons: 
Living  a  low  life  ;  vulgar,  mean.  Hence  ol  actions, 
expressions,  etc. 

1760  C.  JOHNSTON  Chrysal  (182=)  I.  155  She  could  not 
think  of  letting  any  common  low-lived  fellow  come  near 
her.  ll'id.  III.  177  How  can  you  take  delight  in  such  a 
low-lived  trickV  1766  GOI.DSM.  I'ie.  /K  xi,  Your  Ladyship 
should  except  . .  your  own  things  in  the  Lady's  Magazine. 
I  hope  you'll  say  there's  nothing  low-lived  there?  1781  J. 
RirLEY  Sel.  (h-!f.  Let.  77  The  low-lifed  fellow-  who  wrote 
this  letter.  1836-48  I!.  1).  WALSH  Aristaflt.  46  note,  Aris 
tophanes  is.  .unmerciful  upon  low-lived,  vulgar  people.  1882 
FR.  A.  KEMBI.E  Later  Life  I.  82  An  ignoble,  low-lived  ex 
pression  occasionally  startled. .one,  on  a  countenance  noble 
and  intellectual. 

Lowly  I'^'li),  a.  Somewhat  arch.  Forms:  4 
lou(ejich,louli, 4-7 wor/V/.lawly , -lie,  7 laulie), 
6  lowely,  lowlie.  4-  lowly,  [f.  Low  a.  +  -LY  l.J 

1.  Humble  in  feeling  or  demeanour;  not  proud 
or  ambitious. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  And.  \  .Ire.  142  She  to  him  so  loujy  was 
and  tre.ie.  1377  LANC;L.  /'.  PI.  li.  xiv.  227  For  loulich  he 
lokelh  and  louelichc  U  his  speche.  14*6  '-VUG.  De  G:iil. 
J'j'lfi:  21034  YilT  thow  do  to  myn  Image,  Lowly  woishepe 
and  homage,  n  1450  in  Slu/liugford  Lett.  (Camden)  132 
Y..byseke  yow  yn  the  lowlokyst  wyse  that  letc.].  <  1470 
HENRY  »  'at/ace  Mil.  1664  Wallace  on  kne,  with  lawly  obey- 
sance.  1535  COVERDALK  l\licali  vi.  8  To  be  lowly,  and  to 
walke  with  thy  God.  1601  SHAKS.  Tnvl.  N.  m.  i.  no'Twas 
neuer  merry  vorld,  Since  lowly  feigning  was  call'd  com 
plement.  1659  HAMMOND  On  J's.  cl.  :i  Annul.  719  Without 
the  lowlyest  posture  of  the  body.  1709  Si  EEI.E  'I  al/er  No.  1 8 
T  3  The  Pope  has  written  to  the  French  King  on  the  Sub 
ject  of  a  Peace,  and  his  Majesty  has  answered  in  the  low 
liest  Terms.  1781  CowrEK  Truth  93  God  accounts  him 
proud  ;  High  in  demand,  though  lowly  in  pretence. 

alwl.  1535  CovERDAl.li  Prov.  iii.  34  He  shal  geue  grace 
vnto  the  lowly.  1611  BIBLE  ibid. 

2.  Humble  in  condition  or  quality.    Usually  witli 
some  notion  of  sense  i  :  Modest,  unpretending. 

1634  MILTON  Counts  323  Courtesie  ..  is  sooner  found  in 
lowly  sheds. .then  in  tapstry  Halls.  1784  COWPKR  Task  iv. 
141  All  the  comforts  thai  the  lowly  roof  Of  undisturbed  re 
tirement,  .knows.  1791  J.  LEARMONT  Poems  278,  I'd  sit  fu' 
happy  i'  my  lowly  ben.  1802  Wonnsw.  Sonn.,  'Milton! 
tlion  s/wuld'st  I'C  living',  Thy  heart  The  lowliest  duties  on 
herself  did  lay.  1859  DARWIN  Orif.  .V/tv.  iv.  (1873)98  The 
conlinued  existence  of  lowly  organisms  offers  no  difficulty. 
1860  TYNDAI.I.  Clae.  i.  iii.  23,  1  P"'  "P  :u  a  vcry  low'y  "'"• 
1871  G.V.  SMI  i  H  Bible  tf  Pop.  T/nvf.xi.  1 16  They  remembered 
the  origin  of  Jesus  and  saw  his  lowly  condition.  1871  FREE 
MAN  Norm.  Can,/.  11876)  IV.  xviii.  143  The  sons  of  Harold 
who  were  within  the  walls  of  Exeter  came  of  a  lowlier  and 
doubtful  stock. 

alsol.  1725  Poi'E  Oayis.  VIM.  600  Say  ..  what  the  name 
you  bore.  .(For  from  the  nalal  hour  distinctive  names,  One 
common  right,  the  great  and  lowly  claims'.  1852  M»S. 
STOWK  (title),  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin;  or,  Life  among  the 
Lowly. 

3.  Low   in    situation   or   growth ;    usually  with 
allusion  to  sense  I.     (CL  HUMHI.E  a.} 

IS93  SHAKS.  Rich.  //,  11.  iv.  21  Thy  ^unne  sets  weeping 
in  the  lowly  West.  1697  DRYDEN  Vitk.  Past.  iv.  2  Lowly 
Shrubs  and  Trees  that  shade  the  Plain,  Delight  not  all. 
1713  Pom  Iliad  11.  638  Those  who  dwell,  .where  lioagnus 
floats  the  lowly  Lands.  1728-46  Tm.Msns-  spring  44,, 
Where  purple  violets  lurk  With  all  the  lowly  children  of  the 
1  shade,  a  1719  CONUREVE  Mourn.  Muse  Alexis  Wks.  1730 


(.'   IV   *-  I'  L.    I.    yiu/^f   *j-J    ••  • —    r     -'  ,,,. 

HROWNINU  Pope  f,  Net  vn,  Ihe  thing  was  gone— 1  hat 
guarantee  of  lowlihead. 

Lowlihood.  rare-".     [  +  -i«>oi>.J   -- prcc. 

1818  in  TODU  (but  his  ijuol.  has  lowlyllede).      Hence  in 
mod.  Diets.  „  _ 

Lowlily  0'5"'lili),  a,iv.     [f.  LOWLY  a.  -I-  -LY  -.] 

In  a  lowly  fashion  or  manner. 


iplatlon  dwells.  1853  K.VXK  Criumll  Kxf.  xxvn. 
(1856)  225  And  the  sun,  albeit  from  a  lowly  altitude,  shone 
out  in  full  brightness. 

b.  ?  nonce  use,  'i  Lying  low. 

1591  SHAKS.  i  lien.  VI,  in.  iii.  47  As  lookes  the  Mother  on 
her  lowly  Babe,  When  Death  doth  close  his  tender  dying 
Eyes. 

^[4.  occas.  Low  in  character,  mean. 

1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  (18241  L  124  This  proud  letter 
of  the  lowly  l.adyDaver5../.iW/)S  1  say,  because  she  could 


LOWLY. 
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LOW-RUNNER. 


stoop  to  such  vain  pride.  1843  JAMES  Forest  Days  (1847) 
289  His  name  was  never  stained  with  any  lowly  act. 

5.  Comb.)  as  Iwly'huilt ^  -lovely,  -minded  (hence 
fawly-nrindedness},  adjs. 

a  x8*2  SHKLLKY  Tear  iv.  3  Over  thy  *lowly-built  sepulchre 
landing.  1864  TENNYSON  Ayli>ier*$  /•*.  168  She— so  *lowly. 
lovely  and  so  loving.  1540  COVKRDALE  J-'rttitf.  Less.  i. 
11503)  K  3  b,  Christ  ..  teacheth  vs  to  bee  "lowly  minded 
and  humble.  1859  GKN,  P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  II.  Ixxxvii. 
57  The  stamp  of  lowly-mindedness. 

Lowly  •  (!<»»•  Ii  ,  adv.  Forms:  4  Io5ly,  louhe- 
liche,  lowelyche,  laweliche,  4-5  lou1!,  -y,  4-6 
lowely,  5  loughly.  louely,  56  lawly,  6  Sc. 
lau-,  lawle.  -lie,  6-7  lowlie.  9  .SV.  laighly, 
leuchly,  4-  lowly,  [f.  Low  a.  +  -LY  2.] 

1.  In  a  lowly  manner  (— LUWLII.Y);    humbly, 
reverently ;  modestly.     In  to  bow  hw!y  with  mix 
ture  of  sense  2. 

13..  E.  K.  AlHi.  P.  B.  614  Lenge  a  lyttel  with  J>>;  lede 
1  lojly  biseche.  1:1385  CIIAI'CEK  L.C.  II'.  2062  Ariadne, 
l!ut  I  yow  serve  as  louly  In  that  place.  I393  LAXGL. 
/'.  PI.  C.  X.  141  Lewede  ertmytes,  That  loken  ful  louhe- 
ILhe  to  lacchen  mennes  aimesse.  14..  W>'ky  I  cati't  he 
it  \nn  161  in  IZ.  K.  /'.  11862)  142,  I,  as  lowly  as  I  can, 
Wolle  do  yow  servyse  nyjt  and  day,  1513  DOUGLAS 
,-Kncis  i.  it.  24  To  quham  as  than  lawle  thus  Juno  said 
(etc.].  1529  FRITH  Antithesis  Wk*.  (1573)  98/1  Christ  full 
lowly  and  meekely  washed  his  disciples  feete.  1588  A.  KIM; 
tr.  Canisins  Catci/i.  79  We  maist  humblie,  and  laulie  pro- 
sterne  our  selfs.  16x9  MILTON  Nativity  Ode  25  O  run, 
prevent  them  with  thy  humble  ode,  And  lay  it  lowly  at  his 
blessed  feet.  1667  —  P.  L.  v.  144  Lowly  they  Iww'd  ador 
ing,  and  began  Tliir  Orisons.  1802  WOKIWW.  Farewell  v§ 
\  gentle  Maid,  whuse  heart  is  lowly  bred.  1844  DISKAKI.I 
{'oningsby  in.  ii,  As  he  bowed  lowly  before  the  Duchess. 

2.  In  a  low  manner  or  degree. 

a.  In  a  low  position  or  posture;  along  theground. 

In  examples  from  iSthc.  there  is  mixture  of  sense  i. 
13..  Guy  Wttrzu.  (A.)  1384  So  wele  his  strok  lie  sett  That 
his  hened  frani  pe  bodi  flei,  He  ^ede  him  laweliche  neye.  1590 
Si'ENSKK  F.  Q.  n.  J.  24  A  pleasant  dale  that  lowly  lay  lit> 
twixt  two  hills.  1784  CowrKK  Task  in.  663  Some  clothe 
the  suil  that  feeds  them,  far  diffused  And  lowly  creeping. 
1785 —  /'/'ft/fir  Field  14,  1  must  ere  long  lie  as  lowly aa  they 
[felled  trees].  1795  HL-KSS  Song%  '  Their  groves  o1  sweet 
myrtles  \  Where  the  blue-bell  and  gowan  lurk  lowly  unseen. 
1811  A.  SCOTT  Po.'ins  144  (Jam.)  Auld  Reekie  stands  sweet 
on  the  east  sloping  dale,  An'  leuchly  lurks  Leith,  where  the 
trading  ships  sail. 

b.  In  a  low  voice.     Now  only  poet. 

c  1440  Proiup.  raw.  ^14/2  Lowe  I  y,  or  softe  yu  voycc,  $u!<- 
iiiissc.  iSloSHKLLEY&u/tttfsliv.  Pr.  Wks.  1888  1.  17  He 
.sometimes  .spoke  lowly  to  himself.  1839  UAILKY  Fes  tits  (185--) 
127  A  maiden  sat  in  her  lonely  bower  Sadly  and  lowly  sing 
ing.  1863  WOOLS KR  My  Beautiful  Lady  95  What  art  thou 
whispering  lowly  to  thy  babe,  O  wan  girl-mother  ? 
fc.  In  an  inferior  manner,  meanly.  Obs. 

1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well  n.  ii.  3, 1  will  .show  my  selfe  highly 
fed,  and  lowly  taught. 

d.  With  a  low  opinion,  rare. 

1742  RICHARDSON  Pamela  III.  63  They  always  think 
high!  y  of  the  beloved  Object,  and  lowly  of  themselves.  1852 
H.  Ni-;wi.ASU  Lect.  Tractarianisut  ii.  68  'Why',  said  lie 
[South],  *lhe  High  Church  are  those  who  think  highly  of 
the  Church,  and  lowly  of  themselves  ;  the  Ix>w  Church  are 
i  hose  who  think  highly  of  themselves,  and  lowly  of  the 
Church'. 

e.  In  a  low  degree,  rare. 

1870  ROLLKSTON  Aniin.  Life  30  The  walls  of  the  lung  are 
but  very  lowly  vascular. 

3.  Comb.*  as  lowly-born^  -cultivated,  -organised. 
1613  SHAKS.  /fen.  /'///,  n.  iii.  19  Tis  better  to  be    lowly 

borne  ..  Then  [etc.],  1871  F.  \V.  ROUKKISON  Hist,  Ess.  -234 
\Ve  may  long  look  in  vain  for  the  name  of  a  lowlyborn  man 
among.it  the  Roman  magistracy.  1827  KKBLK  Chr.  J'.,  ist 
Sund.  after  Chri.-stm.  ii,  A  sick  man's  *lowly-breathed  sigh. 
1856  RANK  A  ret.  Jt.vfl.  II.  xxi.  212  That  apathetic  fatalism 
which  belongs  to  alt  lowly-cultivated  races.  1859  DARWIN 
Orig.  Spec.  iv.  (1873)  99  *  Lowly  organised  forms  appear  to 
have  been  preserved  to  the  present  day. 

t  Lowly,  v.  Oh.  Also  6  Sc.  lawly.  [f. 
LOWLY  rt.]  trans.  To  humble;  re/I,  to  condescend. 

1535  SIKWAUT  Cron.  Scot.  (1858)!.  512  Louyng  to  (Jod 
Almycbt,  Hes  lawluit  him  so  far  to  schaw  the  ryclit  Of  this 
tirrane  (|nhilk  wes  cure  prince  and  king.  1577-87  Hoi.ts- 
SHKH  Chron.  III.  1.118/2  Were  not  the  charge  I  present..! 
should  lowlie  my  person  to  meet  you  six  Knglish  miles. 
1583  GoLDiNd  Call-in  on  Dent.  xxi.  125  Wee  see  howe  God 
lowlieth  himselfe  and  stoopeth  to  our  rudenesse. 

Low  man,  lo'wmaii.  [f.  Low  a.  +  MAN.  Cf. 
also  HIGHMAN.]  In  //.  Dice  loaded  so  as  to 
turn  up  low  numbers.  (Cf.  LOW-KUNNER.) 

1592  KYD  Sol.  fy  Pcrs.  ii.  i.  223  Heere  are  tall  men  and 
little  men.  ..  Hie  men  and  low  men,  ihuii  wouldst  siiy. 
1596  Lt'mcE  Wits  Miserie(ify$  47.  1608  DKKKKK  AV/w*(« 
L-'tirf.  K  3.  «i  1612  HAKIN<;TON  Kjtfgr,  \.  Ixxix.  (1618)  1  >  ;  b, 
Then  play  thou  for  a  pound  or  fur  a  pin,  High  men  are  low 
men,  still  are  foysted  in.  1622, 111643  [see  HIUIIMAN]. 

Lowme,  obs.  form  of  LOOM  sb.1 

Lowniost  (I*?"'ni0s0,  a.  and  adv.  Now  dial. 
[f.  Low  a,  or  adv.  +  -MOST,]  =  LOVVKST  a.  and  adv. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  J'lrasm.  Pur.  Mark  xiii.  87  From  the 
hyghest  pole  of  heauen  to  the  iowmoste.  1578  I.VTK 
DoJoens  \\.  Ixvi.  233  The  leaucs  ..  that  grow  Iowmoste  are 
somewhat  larger.  1820  Blackib.  Mag.  VII.  *6o  The  low- 
most  at  the  royal  board,  but  foremost  still  in  war.  1865 
E.  WAUGH  Kesoin  Ken  ii.  23  Every  time  his  head  came  low- 
most  he  looked  at  his  master  with  imploring  eyes, 

Lowmpe,  obs.  form  of  LAMB. 

Lown  ( luun),  a.,  sb.  and  adr.  Sf.  and  north,  dial. 
Forms:  5-7  lowue,  6  louiu.  loun,  78  lownd, 
S  lowen,  y  lowan.  louud,  6-  lowu.  [a.  ON. 


*l}i^n  (u  stem;    Icel.   lygtt  adj.,  logn   neut.  sb.,   ? 
MSw.  liighn,  Sw.  lugnt  Da.  Inun  adj.  and  sb.). 
The  derived  LOWN  v.  occurs  earlier.]    A.  culj. 

1.  a.  Of  the  weather,  water,  a  locality :   Calm,   ' 
quiet,  still,  unruffled. 

'1450  HOLLAND  Hou'lat  18  The  land  lowne  was  and  le, 
with  lyking  and  luf.  c  1470  HENKYSON  Mor.  Fab.  \\\.(Lion 
<V  Alonse)  xxxviii.  The  fair  forest  with  leuis  lowne  and  lie. 
1513  DOUGLAS  sKnets  in.  viii.  60  Within  the  havin  goith 
loune.  1536  BELLKNDEN  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  Proheme^to 
Cosmogr,  n  In  weddir  louin  and  maist  tempestins  haill, 
But  ony  dreid,  I  beir  ane  equall  saill.  1583  Leg.  Up.  St. 
Androis  156  Then  sett  he  to,  with  saill  and  ay  re,  To  selk 
some  lowner  harbore  thayre.  1584  HUDSON  Du  Bartas* 
ynditk  i.  (1608)  19  The  variant  winde  is  still  and  lowne. 
1683  G.  MERITOX  York*.  Dialogue  346  How  comes  thy 
Clathes  seay  flurr'd,  Barne,  this  Lownd  day?  1826  J.  WIL 
SON  Noct.  Antbr,  Wks.  1855  I.  118  Ye  may  hear  him,  on  a 
lown  day,  at  every  farm  house  in  the  village.  1894  CROCKETT 
Raiders  221  The  wind  came  . .  in  lown-warm  puffs. 

b.  Of  persons,  their  actions,  circumstances,  de 
meanour,  talk,  etc. :  Calm,  gentle,  quiet,  silent, 
soft,  still. 

1714  RAMSAY  Elegy  John  Cowpcr  ix,  To  keep  a'  things 
hush  and  lown.  1768  Ross  Hclenorc  11789)02  My  lad,  my 
counsel's  ye  be  lown.  1816  SCOTT  A  titty,  xxiv,  Sir  Richard 
.  .had  a  fair  offspring  o'  his  ain,  and  a'  was  lound  and  quiet 
till  his  head  was  laid  in  the  ground.  1823  J.  WILSON  Trials 
Marg.  Lyndsay  .\\.xiii.  270  But  do  you  think  your  brother 
will  like  Nether-Place?  It  will  be  oure  lown  for  him. 
18*7  —  Noct.  Anibr.  Wks.  1855  I.  277  You'll  keep  a  lowner 
sugh  or  you  get  halfway  from  Dalnacarnoch. 

2.  Sheltered  ;  cozy.  snug. 

17*8  RAMSAY  Ka:n  fy  Buck  6  And  clnive  them  frae  the 
lowner  bield,  To  crop  contented  fro/en  fare.  1867  X.  MAC 
LEOD  Starling  i,  Turnips  and  stubble  are  no'  to  be  com 
pared  wi'..  the  win'y  taps  o'  the  hills,  or  the  lown  glens. 

B.  sb.    [  =  Icel.  logn]     Quiet,   calm,   stillness, 
tranquillity;  also,  shelter. 

1787  GROSE  Prow.  Gloss.,  Lun,  or  Lcive,  under  cover,  or 
shelter.  Under  the  lun  or  lewe  ofahedge.  W.  iBjpGALT 
J.aivrie  T,  vi.  ii.  (1849)  257  To  hear  the  far-off  Kirk-bell 
ringing  shrilly  in  the  lown  of  a  Sunday  morning.  1880 
WATT  Poet.  Sketches  bo  (.E.  D.  D.)  Oor  bit  hoosie  that  stood 
i'  the  lown  o'  the  shaw. 

C.  adv.  Quietly,  softly. 

1555  STKWAKT  Cron.  .SVc/.  24125  Uefuir  the  wynd  thai 
saillit  lone  and  still.  1816  Sco'i  i  Old  Jlort.  xiii,  For  God's 
sake,  speak  lound  and  low. 

Lown  ijounl,  v.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Also  5 
llown,  9  lownd.  [f.  Lo\v.\  a.~\ 

1.  a.  intr.  To  become  calm,  to  calm  ;  also  with 
down,     t  b.  trans.  To  make  calm,  to  lull.   Obs. 

,1400  .SV.  Trojan  H'ar  (Horstm.)  n.  1012  The  see- 
tempestes  llownyt  not.  I5»DoUGLAfl  .Ends  vn.  ii.  5  Eftir 
the  wyndis  lownit  war  at  will.  Ibid.  x.  ii.  113  The  wyndis 
eik  thar  blastis  lownit  sone.  1737  RAMSAY  Sc.  Prov.  11797) 
24  lilaw  the  wind  ne'er  so  fast  it  will  lown  at  the  last.  1894 
R.  W.  RKIU  Poems  59  The  win'  was  lownin'  doon. 

2.  To  shelter. 

1375  HARHOUK  Bruce  xv.  276  And  a  niyle  wes  beiuix  the 
seis.  And  that  wes  lownyt  all  with  trei*.  1802  CoLERIOCB 
Lett.  26  Aug.  '1895)  400,  I  was  sheltered  (in  the  phrase  of 
the  country,  lownded)  in  a  sort  of  natural  porch  on  the 
summit  of  Sea  Fell. 

Hence  Lowned  (lownif) ppl,  a.,  calmed,  still. 

1513  DOUGLAS  *-Et/e/s  \:  iv.  107  Scherand  the  lownit  air, 
[sclio]  Donn  from  the  hycht  discendis  soft  and  fair. 

Lown^e,  variant  ol  LOON  '. 
Lowndrer,  var.  LOUNPEREK  06s. t  skulker. 
Lowness  (l£»*nes).     [f.  Low  a.  +  -NESS.] 
1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  Low. 

a.  In  physical  applications:  Smallness  of  eleva 
tion  from   the   ground  or  of  prominence  from  a 
surface;   situation  at  a  low  level;  f  shortness  of 
slalurc. 

1398  TKI-A  ISA  Earth.  DC  P.  A",  vn.  .\xxi.  (1.495)  245  A  untune 
the  tokens  of  Tysyk  Ijen  . .  lowenesse  of  tlie  roinidt-neMse  of 
eyen.  c  1440  Pronif.  Pttrz>.  314/2  Lownesse,  or  tlepnesse, 
fro/ttndittu.  Lownesse,  ny  the  tjrounde,  bassitas.  144' 
J\otls  ofParlt.  V.  44/1  Bycau.se  of  tlie  lowenesaiid  Mraitenes 
of  the  said  Brigge.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  fy  Cl.  n.  vii.  22.  i6»6 
UACON  Syh'a  §  32  The  Lownesse  of  the  Bough . .  maketh  the 
Fruit  greater,  and  to  ripen  letter,  a  1637  B.  JONSON  Under 
woods  (1640)  181  Can  I  discerns  how  shadowes  are  decreast, 
Or  growne  ;  by  height  or  lownesse  of  the  Sunne?  1638  F. 
JVHtUtPmrnt.  Ancients -2^1  Augustus.,  was  of  a  low  stature, 
*. .  but  ..  his  lownesse  was  hid  by  the  fitnes»e  and  eqnatitie 
of  his  members.  1781  Hist.  Eur.  in  Ann.  Keg.  7/2  Their 
own  lowness.  .preserved  them,  .from  the  fire  of  the  batteries. 
1836  MACGILLIVKAY  tr.  Hnmboldi's  Trav.  xxi.  298  The 
inland  of  Tortuga  remarkable  for  its  lowness  and  want  of 
vegetation. 

b.  Low  or  depressed  condition  with  regard  to 
ftation,  rank,  fortune,  or  estimation;  f  degradation, 
abasement. 

n  1215  Ancr.  K.  278  Kdmodnesse  is  . .  luue  of  lute  heie- 
word  &  of  louhnesse.  1340  HAMTIM.K.  Pr.  Consc.  8500  pus 
s;ille  |>ai  haf  gret  powere,  And  hejihnes,  for  pair  awen  gret 
lawnes  here.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PL  C.  xvn.  18  That  al  here 
lyf  leden  in  lowenesse  and  in  pouerte.  1548  UUALL,  etc. 
Krasni,  Pur.  .Malt.  xvi.  -20-23  l^11^  no  man  can  truely  glory 
in  him,  but  be  wh'iche  is  not  offended  with  hys  humililie  and  , 
luwnes.  1598  DAI.LINGIOS  Mcth.  Trav.  (liijb,  He  rayseil 
the  afflicted  Knvnesse  of  tlie  desolate  King.  f.  1655  A.  Sin- 
NKY  in  iqtliCenf.  (1884)  Jan.  63  The  lownesse  and  mean-  I 
nesse  of  my  fortune  and  person  forbids  me  to  hope.  1779-81 
JOHNSON  /.  /*.,  Prior ^  The  lowness  of  his  original.  1886 
ttwk-lore  Keb.  58  After  disposing  of  the  charge  of  lownes 
of  birth. 

t  C.  Humility,  lowliness,  meekness.  Obs. 

<  1330  K.  liia'XNt  C-'i/vn,  Wan:  CRylb)  8765  And  311  wyj»    | 


gret  lownesse  of  hert,  t>at  pruyde  turne  hit  nought  ouer- 
thwert.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PL  C.  xvi.  133  Loue  and  leaute  and 
louhnesse  of  herte.  i  1430  LYIX;.  R<*a$.  fy  Sens.  1501  She 
the  proude  kan  enclyne  To  lownesse  and  humilyte.  <  1440 
Promp.  Parv.  314/2  Lownesse,  or  raekenesse,  kunailitas. 
Lownesse,  and  goodnesse  in  speche,  affabilitas. 

d.  Low  degree  of  any  quality;  low  pitch  (of  a 
note);  smallness  of  amount,  price,  temperature,  etc. 
159?  MORI.KY  Introd.  Mm.  3  A  Chete  is  a  character., 
shewing  the  heigth  and  lownes  of  euery  note  standing  on 
the  same  Verse.  1690  CHILD  Disc.  Trade  ied.  4)  31  The 
lowness  of  interest  of  money  in  Holland  . .  proceeds  only 
from  their  abundance  of  coin.  1708  J.  C.  Compl.  Collier 
1,1845)  18  They  have  not  the  Benefit  of  the  lowness  of  Price 
as  at  the  Pits.  1797-8  WELLINGTON  in  Owen  Desp.  779 
Measures  having  lowness  of  freight  and  freedom  of  trade 
in  view  may  be  adopted  upon  two  principles.  1860  TVNDALL 
Glac.  n.  xx.  336  This  lowness  of  temperature. 

te.  Want  of  elevation  in  literary  style;  an 
instance  of  this.  Obs. 

1673  DRYDEN  Marr.  a  la  Mode  Ded.,  If  there  be  any 
thing  in  this  Play  wherein  I  have  rais'd  my  self  beyond  the 
ordinary  Lowness  of  my  Comedies.  17*5  POPE  Postscr.  1o 
Odyssey  (1726)  V.  299  The  more  he  was  forc'd  upon  figures 
and  metaphors  to  avoid  that  lowness.  Ibid.  306  He,  who 
ventur'd  . .  to  imitate  Homer's  Lownesses  in  the  Narrative. 
1728  DR.  HERRING  in  J.  Duncombe  Lett.  (1773)  I.  287  The 
inaccuracies  of  style,  the  lownesses  of  expression, . .  in  this 
translation. 

f.  Want  of  elevation   in   character;   meanness, 
baseness. 

1662  STILLINGH..  Orig.  Saer.  i.  ii.  §  8  Who  could  but 
imagine  a  strange  lowness  of  spirit  in  those  who  could  fall 
down  and  worship  the  basest,  .of  creatures?  1884  LADY 
VLRNLY  in  Contenip.  Rev.  Oct.  554  Wickedness  and  lowness 
are  necessary  to  snow  forth  the  good  and  the  high. 

g.  Mental  or  nervous  depression.      Now  only 
explicitly  lowness  of  spirits. 

1739  WESLEY  fritl.  12  July  (1830)  I.  210,  I  went  to  a  gentle 
man  who  is  much  troubled  with  what  they  call  lowness  of 
spirits.  1782  J.  C.  SMYTH  in  Jfed.  Comin.  I,  72  note  2  She. 
had.  .a  small  quick  pulse,  with  great  lowness.  c  i8i$jANK 
AL-STKN  Persnas.  (1833)  I.  xi.  300  She  had  to  struggle 
against  a  great  tendency  to  lowness.  1822  GOOD  Study 
Med.  II.  437  Great  languor,  lowness  and  oppression  at  the 
praicordia.  1843  BETHUSE  .SV.  Peasant.  45  He  felt  occa 
sionally  that  lowness  of  spirits  from  which,  when  their 
prospects  are  clouded,,  .few  are  wholly  exempted. 

2.  As  a  mock  title  of  dignity. 

1771  P.  PARSONS  Newmarket  1. 1  Such  a  salutation  would 
affront  their  Highnesses  and  Lownesses.  1790  H.  WALPOLK 
Let.  to  Aliss  Berrys  8  Nov.,  His  turbulent  Ixjwness  of 
Hrabant.  1860  RUSSELL  Diary  India  II.  235  There  sat  his 
Highness  the  Rajah,  and  here  stood  his  lowness  the  corre 
spondent. 

1 3.  concr.  The  low  part  of  a  country.   Obs. 

<  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839*  v-  4^  In  Egipt  there  ben  2  parties; 
the  Heghte,  that  is  toward  EthiopeJ  and  the  Lowenesse, 
that  is  towardes  Arabye. 

Lownin,  obs.  form  of  LOANING  sb. 

Lownly  (Unrnli),  ailv.  Sc.  [f.  LoWNff.  +  -LY-.] 
In  a  '  lown '  manner,  a.  Calmly,  quietly ;  in  a 
low  tone.  b.  In  shelter,  under  fostering  care. 

1788  PICKEN  Poems  56  His  todlan  wee  anes  . .  Nurs't 
lownlyup  aneath  his  care.  18. .  R.  CHAMBERS  IVheeshtl 
Speak  loundly  about  it ;  and  don't  say  I  told  you.  1890  J. 
SERVICE  Thir  Notanduins  viii.  53  Lownly  my  faither  leuch 
to  hi  nisei'. 

Lowp^e,  obs.  f.  Loop  sb.1,  st>.~ ;  var.  LOUP  v. 

Low-pitched,  ///.  a.  [In  sense  i  f.  Low  adv. 
+  PITCHED  pa.  ppU.  of  PITCH  v. ;  in  sense  2  f. 
Lmv  a.  +  PITCH  sb.+  -ED  2.] 

1.  Pitched  in  a  low  key  or  tone,  //'/.  andyS^. ;  but 
little  elevated  ;  of  low  quality. 

i6zz  DKAYTON  Poly-alb,  xxy.  358  The  Muse,  which  seemM 
too  slackein  these  two  low-pitcht  layes.  1641  Mii/ioN.4«/- 
t  n  adv.  xiii.  Wks.  (1847)  70/1  Poor  and  low-pitched  desires. 
1873  M.  ARNOLD  Lit.  fy  Dogma  v.  145  It  is.,  eminently 
natunil ;  but  it  is  above  common,  low-pitched  nature.  1898 
Atllwtfs  Syst.  Med.  V.  277  The  continuous  low-pitched 
rumbling  sound  produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles. 

2.  Of  a  roof:  Having  but  a  slight  angular  eleva 
tion.     Hence  of  a  room  :   Having  a  low  ceiling. 

1833  l.in DON  Kiiivcl.  Archil.  <  lloss.  Index,  Low-pitched 
i  oof  1843  J  AMI.S  Forest  Days  ii,  Due  of  the  tables  in  the  low- 
pitched  parlour.  1884  Centnry  Mag.  XXVII.  827  A  one- 
story  and  garret  house,  with  a  low  pitched  roof. 

Lowre,  obs.  f.  Louit,  LOUVHE,  L<>\VEK  v. 
Lowrell,  obs.  form  of  LAUREL  sb.1 
Lowrie  (lou-ri).  Sc.     Also  6  lawrie,  loury, 
6-S  lowry.  •  [Short  for  LAURENCE1.] 

1.  The  fox;   used  as  a  quasi-proper  name. 
1500-20  Di.'NiiAK  Ptvms  xxxii.  16  The  tod.  .wes  ane  lusty 

reid  haird  lowry.  17*8  RAMSAV  /<M-  <V  Kat  27  The 
Monarch  pleas VI  with  Lowry,  wha  dur>t  gloom?  1835 
Lairdof  Logan  (1841)  163  A' my  customers  hae  been  worry - 
ingat  me  likeasmaiiy  jiiwlers  ITI  the  neck  o' poor  toil  lowrie. 
1885  'S.  MUCKLKBACKIT'  Khyuiesyi  As  >heep  when  lowrie 
tod  they  see,  Man,  wife,  and  wean,  in  panic  flee  ! 

2.  A  crafty  person  ;  a  *  fox ' ;  a  hypocrite. 

1567  Gudc  ,V  Cotilin  Kail.  (S.  T.  S.)  -09  Had  not  that  blisMt 
bairne  bene  borne, . .  Lowreis,  /our  lyues  had  been  forlorne. 
1571  Satir.  Poems  Reform.  .v\ix.  Ji  ;ilt  I  beleiff  ols  inony 
tnyndis  thochte,  IKJ,  loury,  ha,  lia  !  1583  Leg.  /•'/.  .SV. 
Androis  55  Men  heirin.:;  tell  how  Lowrie  hmdit.  The  con- 
^rei;atione  him  commamlit  To  serve  a  kirk  and  keip  a  cure. 

Lowrie,  var.  LAUUY  Obs. ;  Australian  var.  LORY. 
Lowrier,  obs.  form  of  LAUREL  j<M 
t  IJOW-rtmner.  Obs.    A  false  die  loaded  so  as 
lo  run  on  the  low  numbers.     (Cf.  LOWKAB.) 

1670  [.ICC  HlUH-KtNNLU], 


LOWRY. 

Lowry  'l^-ii).  U.  S.  Railways.  [?Cf.  LORRY.] 
An  open  box-car  ^ Knight  /W/.  J/<v//.  1^75), 

Lowry :  see  I.OUUY  .?.,  LOWUIK. 

Lows'e,  o!)S.  or  dial,  form  of  I.OOSK  r-.,  LOTSK. 

Lowse,  ohs.  f  I.UCE  a  pike ;  var.  LOSK  7'.-  0/>.r. 

Lowsey,  -ie,  nlw.  forms  of  LOUSY. 

tliOWShip.  P/tf.  In  3  louhschipe.  [f.  Low 
<j.  +  -SHU'.]  1. own  ess ;  lumiility. 

«ii2S  Ancr.  A'.  T^5  Scheome  &  Inuhtchine  bet  heo  her 
nor  (.mle-i  lime  milcU:lirhc  (>olied'. 

LOW  Side  window.  A  small  \\indow  lower 
than  the  other  windows, found  in  some  old  churches. 
(^i.  Leper  window  (\x.vv.\\sb  2  A.  b),  LYCHNOSCOPB. 

1847  AwhxoL  JrnL  IV.  314  No  part  of  our  ancient 
churches  has  so  completely  baffled  the  enquiries  of  antiquaries 
[etc.]  as  the  low  side  windows  which  so  frequently  occur 
near  the  west  end  of  the  chancel,  usually  on  the  south  side, 
hut  sometimes  on  the  north,  and  sometimes  on  both  sides; 
occasionally  also  near  the  east  end  of  the  nave,  and  in  other 
situations.  1848  RccU*iobgi*t  VIII.  375  Where  neither 
low  side  window  nor  bell-cot  existed,  iSga  ROCK  Cli.  Our 
Fathers  III.  i.  Contents  p.  v,  The  low  side  or  ankret's 
window.  1894  .}furrtty"s  Ifandbk.  Oxfordsh.  103  On  the  S. 
is  a  low  side  window,  blocked. 

Iiow-spi'rited,  a,  [f.  Low  a.  +  SPIRIT  sl>.  + 
-En-.]  Having  low  spirits,  fa.  Mean  in  spirit ; 
abject,  base,  cowardly,  paltry  (obs.}.  b.  \Vantingin 
animation  or  Bprightliness ;  dejected,  dispirited. 

a.  isSSSiiAKS.  /..  /../,.  1. 1.250  That  low  spirited  Swaine, 
that  base  Minowof  thy  myrth.    1655  E.  TKRRV  Voy.  F..  ln<i. 
79  People,  .so  low-spirited.. that  they  dare  not  fight.    1760- 
72  H.  KROOKK  Fool  of  Qttat.  (1809)  III.  67  Low*spinted 
scoundrels,  who  rob  the  widow  and   the  fatherless.      1793 
Lix -AUCKLAND  Corr.  (18621  III.  283  This  country  is  very 
low-spirited  as  to  continental  politics. 

b.  1753  N.  TORRIANO  Gaugr.  Sow  Throat  120  Slie  was 
very   low-spirited    and     hysterical.       >778    Miss    UCRNI-.V 
F.<>clina  xxiii.   (1791)   I.  134  When   we  returned  home,  we 
were  all  low-spirited.    1833  J.  H.  NT  RWMAX  Lett.  (1891 )  I.  435, 
I  was  low-spirited  about  the  state  of  things  and  thought 
nothing  could  be  done.     1869  CLARIIH-.I:  Cold  ll'ater  L'urc 
55  Where  the  patient  is  low  spirited  or  unwell. 

Hence  Iiow-spi-ritedness,  the  condition  of  being 
low-spirited,  fa.  Cowardice,  meanness  'oh.,  b. 
Dejection,  depression,  faint-heartedness. 

i6$»  J-  WRIGHT  tr.  Camus'  Nat.  rarado.v  vn.  145  Our 
low-spiritedness  stretched  out  the  neck  to  this  blow.  1711 
SHAFTKSB.  Charac.  (1737^  I.  230  Nor  shou'd  1  ..  charge  'em 
with  meanness  and  insufficiency  on  the  account  of  this  low- 
spiritedness  which  they  discover,  1741-70  MRS.  CARTKR 
Lett.  (1808)  35 1  The  low  spirited  ness,  .of  which  you  com  plain, 
assures  me  you  cannot  he  well.  1812  W.  T  AY  LOU  in  Monthly 
Mag.  XX.XIV.  410  The  reverse  of  low-spiritedness  is  gaiety. 

Lowss,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  LOOSE. 

LOW  Sunday.  [Cf.  quot.  1866.]  The  Sunday 
next  after  Kaster  Sunday. 

1431  in  F.ng.  Gilds  (1870)  275  \*  sonday  next  aftyr  low- 
sonday.  1511  Nottingham  l\cc.  III.  329  In  ye  weke  next 
after  Lowe  Hondey.  a  1633  AUSTIN  Metiit,  (1635)  168  Low- 
Sunday.  Infi'rius  Pascha.  The  Lower  Kaster-Sunday.  1710 
HKARNK  Collect.  16  Apr.  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  373  This  Day  being 
Low-Sunday.  1866  Annot.  Dk.  Com,  /'t:  107  The  popular 
name  of  Low  Sunday  has  probably  arisen  from  the  contrast 
between  the  joys  of  Easter  and  the  first  return  to  ordinary 
Sunday  services. 

Lowt(e,  obs.  form  of  LOUT  sb.  and  f. 

t  Lowth.   Obs.     [f.  Low  a.  +  -TH.]     Lowncss. 

1526  TINDALK  Rom.  viii.  39  Nether  heyth,  nether  lowth 
£  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  depth],  nether  eny  other  creature.  1535 
COVKRDALE  Rotn.  \\\\.  39  Nether  heyth  ner  loweth.  [1691 
RAY  Collect.  Words  Postscr.  171  That  which  lies  under  the 
Hills,  especially  down  by  H  umber  and  Ouse  side,,  .is  called 
by  the  Country-people  the  Lowths,  i.e.  The  low  Country  in 
contradistinction  to  the  \Vauds.J 

Low  tide  :  see  TIDE. 

Low  water.  The  state  of  the  tide  when  the 
surface  of  the  water  is  lowest;  the  time  when  the 
tide  is  at  the  lowest  ebb.  (Cf.  HIGH  WATEK.) 
f  Also,  in  a  river,  a  time  when  the  stream  is  shallow. 

1530  PAI.SGR.  241/1  Lowe  water,  leave  hasse.  a  1548  HALL 
Chron.,  Ettw.  JV  209  As  nere  as  their  great  shyppes  could 
come  at  thelowe  water.  1582  in  Turner  Select,  Kec.  Oxford 
426  At  everye  hyghe  and  ragynge  water  youre  slueses  .. 
should  be  drawne  upp,  . .  And  at  everye  lowe  water  your  .. 
sluses  should  be.  .shutte.  i67<>Si'EED  in  Bedloe/^/w  I* lot 
21  He  bid  him  observe  the  Tide,  and  be  sure  to  do  it  within 
an  hour  of  low  water.  1762  BORLASE  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI  I. 
420  At  Kinsale,.  .near  dead  low-water,  the  tide  rose  suddenly 
on  the  strand.  1833  SIR  H.  DOUGLAS  Mitit.  Bridges  (ed.  3' 
50  A  certain  number  of  pontoons  would,  .be  left  aground  at 
every  low  water.  1882  E.  P.  EDWARDS  in  Gd.  Words  Apr. 
248  Rocky  peaks  showing  only  above  low-water. 

fig.  1877 C<£  Wm&XvIII.  18/2  In  summer. .everything 
is  at  dead  low-water. 

b.  attrib.  f  Of  a  soldier  =  FRESHWATER  2  b. 

1643  [AXGIEK]  Lane.  I' all.  Achor  7  Fire  is  a  cruell  Lord, 
and  dreadfull  object  to  fresh  and  low-water  souldiers. 

c.  Jig.  Chiefly  in  phr.  in  low  water  \  '  hard  up  , 
impoverished. 

1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue*  Low  tide  or  Ltnv  water, 
when  there  is  no  money  in  a  man's  pocket.  1885  Chainb. 
Jrnl.  21  Feb.  125/2  Law-breakers,  .who,  having  been  *  put 
away ',  and  done  their  time,  found  themselves  in  low  water 
upon  their  return  to  the  outer  world.  1886  Miss  B&ADDOH 
Mohawks  I.  iv.  94  His  lordship  was  in  low  water  financially. 

IiOW-wa'ter-mark.  The  line  or  level  reached 
by  the  tide  at  low-water  ;  a  mark  set  up  to  indi 
cate  this.  (Cf.  HIGH-WATER-MARK.) 

1526  in  Dillon  Customs  of  Pale  (1892)  87  Anie  wrak  rivinge 
or  drivinge  in  the  sea  without  the  Lowe  water  marke.  1629 
H.  C.  Drayning  tonne*  Cij,  When  the  out-fals  shall  bee 
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opened  in  Low  water  marke.  1776  O.  SF.MH.I;  /laiMiiif  in 
It'aU'r  ?,  2  Indies  above  the  Low-water  Mark.  ..  8  Inches 
above  Low-water. Mark.  1783  PACK  in  mi.  Trans.  LXXJV. 
16  It  continued  in  vast  quantity  almost  to  the  spring  tide 
tow-water-mark.  1880  CM-IKIC  1'hys.  C.evf.  iii.  §  17.  154  Tin- 
lower  limit  of  the  beach  or  low-water  mark. 

b.  Jig.  The  lowest  point  reached  in  numlicr, 
quality,  quantity,  intensity,  etc. 

1651  N.  RACON  1'isr.  Co7'l.  Knff.  it.  xxxvii.  (1739)  167  The 
state  of  Learning  and  Holiness  was  now  at  the  low-water 
mark.  1745  H.  WAI. roue  Lett,  11846)  II.  9  .My  ink  is  at 
low  water-mark  for  all  my  acquaintance.  1838  DICKENS  (I. 
Twist  viii,  I'mat  low-water-mark  myself—  only  one  bob  and 
a  magpie.  1890  Sp.-ctati'r  29  Mar.,  Destroying  the  truths 
of  which  most  social  conventions  are  the  low-water  mark. 

t  Low-wines.  Ohs.  Also  -  sing,  low  wine, 
S  Sf.  lowins.  //.  The  first  spirit  that  conies  off  in 
the  process  of  distillation.  (Cf.  FAINTS.) 

1641  FBHXCII  Distil/,  i.  (1651)  26  There  will  come  forth  a 
weak  Spirit,  which  is  called  low  Wine.  1657  R.  I. ICON 
BArbadoes  (1673)  93  The  first  Spirit  that  comes  off,  is  a 
small  Liquor,  which  we  call  low-wines.  1701  Loud.  Gaz. 
No.^i;/!  An  Act  for  Granting  to  His  Majesty  several 
Duties  upon  Low-Wines  or  Spirits  of  the  first  Extraction. 
1790  A.  WILSOS-  l\>ents  91  Whauks  o'  glide  ait-far'le  cowins, 
Synt  down  wi'  whey,  or  whisky  lowins.  1820  llrodfri/<  -s- 
Hinghatn's  /w/.  I.  436  Terry  v.  //Htitinftttii,  when  the 
commissioners  determined  low  wines  to  be  strong  waters. 

Lowy.  0/ix.  exc.  Hist.  fa.  OK.  louce,  Unit,- 
:— late  L.  leiicala,  I.  Icnca  ( F.  //«/<•)  I. HACI'E  rf.1  j  A 
liberty  extending  for  about  a  league  outside  n  town. 

1570-6  I.AMBARni:  rcraiii/'.  Kent  yg  Round  about  the 
Towne  of  Tunbridge,  lyeth  a  territoiie,  or  compasse  t^f 
ground,  rommonly  called,  the  Lowy,  but  written  in  the 
auncient  Recordesand  Histories  Leucata  | /;/«/<'</  peucata] 
or  Leuga,  and  beinj;  (in  deede)  a  French  League  of  ground. 
1598  llAKi.i'Vr  /  'oy.  L  18  The  Port  of  Hastings  ought  to  finde 
three  ships.  The  lowie  of  Peucnsey,  one.  1780  /V.vcr.  Tun- 
I'niigc-n  V/AiQ  (Ireat  Rounds,  .was  so  i  ailed,  because  it  was 
the  extreme  boundary  of  the  lo\vy  or  liberty  of  Tunbridge. 
1809  KuvmviCN  Dfiiit-sttav  /•'<(•.  757  In  Ripon  the  Archbishop 
has  the  Lowy  of  St.  Wilfrid.  1880  R.  C.  JKSKINS  Canter- 
Iniry  170  Gilbert  de  Clare  did  homage  for  the  Castle  and 
lowy  of  Tollbridge. 

Lox,  ?obs.  pi.  of  LOCK  s/i.1  (see  sense  2  note]. 

i«8  C/K'ilanih  O1J  Gill  ii.  in  7.  C  Kf.'kvJ  (ed.  4)  3? 
Her  Rreath  smells  like  Lox. 

XiOxa  '  Ic'ksu).  [The  name  (now  spelt  I.oja)  of 
a  province  in  Kcuador,  South  America.]  attrib. 
in  I.oxa  bark:  the  pale  Peruvian  bark  obtained 
from  tile  cinchona-tree  C.  condaminca). 

1825  Aincr.  Jrnl.  Sci.  IX.  364  Lo.\n,  or  Crown  Hark. 
1837  1',-nny  Cycl.  VII.  172  \Cnic!uma\  I.o.xa  or  crown  bark, 
called  also  true  I.oxa  bark,  is  obtained  either  exclusively 
from  the  C.  Condaminea  or  from  it  and  C.  scrobiculata. 
//'/V/.,  The  false  Loxa  bark,  confessedly  a  very  bad  bark. 
1885  A.  Ii.  GAKKOO  A's.v.  Mat.  Alcit.  led.  in  292  Pale  or 
Loxa  barks. 

I!  IiOxarthrilS  (VksaMknV'.  .S'//;;^.  [mod. I,.,  f. 
Gr.Aof-di  ol)li(|iie  +  apBpov  joint.  Cf.  F.  /oxarlltre.] 

See  quot.) 

1822  34  d'tvifs  Study  ,1/c,/.  (ed.  4^  III.  237  Lo.xarthrns  in 
.surgery,  an  obliquity  of  a  joint  of  any  kind,  without  spasm 
or  luxation. 

[I  IiOxia*l(V'k-s^'  [mo^-I'..  f-  ('r.Ao£-c!s  oblique. 
(So  called  by  Gesner,  from  the  oblique  crossing  of 
the  mandibles.)]  A  genus  of  birds  of  which  the 
Crossbill  is  the  type. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kerseyl,  Lo.rias,  the  Cross-beak  or 
Shell-apple ;  a  liird  that  i>  common  in  several  Parts  of 
Germany,  and  sometimes  found  in  Kngland.  i753CnAMRKi<s 
Cycl.  Siipf.,  l.o.vin.  1834  PKIXCLK  Afi:  Sk.  25  Whose 
slender  sprays  above  the  flood  Suspend  the  lo.xia's  callow 
brood  In  cradle-nest*. 

II  Loxia-  (,lfksia).  Path.  [mod.L.,  f.Gr.  Ao£-os : 
see  prec.]  A  deformity  of  the  neck  in  which  it  is 
drawn  to  one  side;  wry-neck. 

1844  in  HOBLVN  Diet.  Mcd. 

IiOxiau  (V'ksian),  sb.1  rare—1,  [f.  L.  Loxi-as, 
Gr.  Aofias  surname  of  Apollo  +  -AN.]  Apollo. 

1840  BROWSING  SordcUei  i.  601  The  Loxian's  [note  Apollo 
(the  bowman)]  choicest  gifts  of  gold. 

Loxiaii  (V'ksian),  a.  and  sb.-  [f.  LOXIA  +  -AN.] 
a.  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  genus  Loxia.  b. 
A  bird  of  this  genns.  In  recent  Diets. 

ZiOxic  (V'ksik),  a.  Med.  [ad.  mod.L.  loxicus,  f. 
Gr.  Xo^-os  oblique:  see -1C.]  Distorted  in  position 
or  direction ;  awry. 

1856  in  MAYXE  Expos.  Lex.  1890  in  J.  S.  BILLINGS  .Vat. 
Med.  Diet. 

IiOXOClase  (Ifksakl^'s).  A/in.  [mod.  (Breit- 
haupt,  1846)  f.  Or.  \ofo-s  oblique  4  «Aa<r-i«  frac 
ture.]  A  variety  of  orthoclase,  containing  sodium. 

1846  A  iner.  Jrnl.  Sci.  II.  414  Loxoclase  is  near  feldspar 
in  its  characters.  1852  C.  U.  SHKPAKU  Mill.  (ed.  3)  187 
Loxoclase  . .  occurs  in  regular  crystals.  1893  CHAPMAN 
Blmcpipe  Pract.  259  Loxoclase  is  also  a  variety  but  re 
sembles  Oligoclase  in  composition. 

Loxocosm  ;lfksok()z'm).  [f.Gr.  Aofo-s  oblique 
+  icovfi-os  world.  Cf.  F.  loxocosme^  '  An  instru 
ment  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  the  obliquity  of  the 
earth's  axis  in  different  seasons  upon  the  length  of 
the  day'  (Cent.  Diet.  18901. 

Loxodon  (Ifkswdpn).  Zool.  [ad.  mod.L. 
/.oxodoiita  pi.  (Cuvier),  f.  Gr.  Ao£-os  oblique  + 
aSovT-,  uSovs  tooth.]  '  A  sub-genus  ot  elephants, 
so  called  from  the  rhomb-shaped  discs  of  the  worn 
molars'  (Ogilvie,  1882). 


LOY. 

1857  FALCONF.R  in  O.  Jrnl.  Gea'.  Sor.  XIII.  315  For  this 
Hlbffcneric  group  [ofF.lephant-i]  the  name  of  Lo.xcdon,  first 
indicated  by  Frederick  Cuvier,  has  been  adopted.  IHd. 
32i_  Two  of  the  Loxodons,  ..  have  a  ridge-formula  which 
is  identical  or  nearly  so  with  that  of  Sftgw/OM  insiffnis. 
1863  Lvri.l.  Antiij.  Man  x.xii.  438  A  remarkable  dwarf 
species..  has  been  discovered  belonging,  like  the  existing 
J'..  AJricmntSi  to  the  group  Loxodou. 

So  Lo  xodont.  a.  adj.  Having  teeth  like  those 
of  an  elephant  belonging  to  the  group  f.oxoifon. 
b.  sb.  An  elephant  with  this  dentition. 

In  recent  Diets. 


+  5po/i-os  course.]    —  l.oxmlromic  line. 

1880  Li/'i:  I'm'-:  Kiw.^l.  iN.  Y.)  X.  436  The  loxndromt, 
or  loxodromic  line.  1888  GRI  i  NIIII.I.  Integral  (  alcjihis  ;i 
A  loxodrome  on  the  sphere,  cutting  the  meridians  at  a 
constant  angle. 

Loxodromic  (Icksodr^mik),  a.  and  s/>.  [Formed 
as  jirec.  +  -ic.  Cf.  F.  loxoilivmiqiif.'] 

A.  adj.   Pertaining  to  oblique  sailing,  or  sailing 
by  the  rhumb.     J.oxodromic  chart,  projection,  an 
other  name  for  Mercator's  projection.    Loxodromic 
citi-ve,    line,   spiral,    a   rhumb-line.      Loxodromic 
tables,  traverse  tables. 

1702  J.  RAI.I'II.SON  Math.  Diet.,  Loxfldromick  Line.  1727- 
41  CHAMBERS  Crr/,  s.  v.  Table.  Loxodrenrick  Tables.  1834 
.\at.  J'fiifm:,  ttasrigution  n.  iv.  S  51.  19  (U.  K.  S.)  The 
oblique  rhumb  line  is  called  also  the  Loxodromic  curve. 
1839  I'enny  Cycl.  XIV.  183/1  Lo.vpdrmnic.  spiral,  the  curve 
on^  which  a  ship  sails  when  her  course  is  always  on  one 
point  of  the  compass.  It  is  called  in  F.nglMi  works  Rhumb 
Line.  1855  MAI-RY  1'liys.  <?,•<><;.  Sea  (18591  S  I33  These.. 
counter-currents  ai  c  also  made  to  move  in  a  sort  of  spiral  01 
luxodiomic  cnr\'e. 

B.  sb.     —  LoxoJroinic   line,    tal>!(.      b.    Loxo- 
dromics  :  the  art  of  oblique  sailing. 

a  1679  SIR  J.  MOOKK  Syst.  Math.  (1681)  II.  120  I.oxo- 
dromiques  or  Traverse-Taules  of  Miles,  with  the  Difference 
of  Longitudes  and  Latitudes.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Tcclti/., 
J.i>.mtriuiii<iue*t  is  the  Art  or  Way  of  oblique  sailing  by 
the  Rumb.  ..  Hence  the  Tablescf  Rhumbs,  or  the  Traverse 
Table  of  Miles,,  .is  by  Sir  J.  Moore,  and  others,  called  by 
tliis  Name  of  Loxodromiqnes.  1762  DTNN  in  1  hil.  Trans. 
LIII.  66  If  rightly  correspondent  with  the  lovodromiqucs 
or  rhumbs.  1860  MAURY  riiys.  Geog.  Sea  iv.  §  235  It  is 
diverted  from  the  great  circle  path  and  forced  to  take  np  its 
line  of  march,  either  in  spirals  about  a  point  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  or  in  loxcdromics  about  its  axis.  1867  SMVIII 
.S'/j//<';'V  //  'ord-l'k.,  f.oj?otftvwicIthe  line  of  a  ship's  way  when 
sailing  oblique  to  the  meridian. 

IiOXOclromical  (l/)ksodr()-inikal),  a.  [Formed 
as  prec.  +-AI..]  =Luxoi)Ro.\iic  a. 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Tecfni.  s.v.  Laxadroimqites.  Loxo- 
dromical  Tables.  1706  PHILLIPS  led.  Kersey),  L.ox(idrvitii- 
cal  or  Lo-vodromick.  (in  Na\'igat.)  belonging  to  the  Method 
of  oblique  Sailing. 

Hence  Loxodro'inically  adv. 

1867  SMYTH  Sailer's  U'ord-t'k.,  Mercator's  snilhig.  Per 
formed  loxodronncally,  by  means  of  Mercator's  charts. 

Iioxodromism  (Ipks^-dromiz'm).  [Formed  as 
prec.  +  -ISM.  Cf.  F.  loxodromisme^\  The  tracing 
of  or  moving  in  a  loxodromic  line  or  curve. 

1853  TH.  Ross  Ihiinboldt's  Tra'\  III.  xxxii.  374  Occupied 
.  .  by  the  parallelism,  or  rather  the  loxodromiMH  of  the 
strata,.  .1  was  struck  with  [etc.J.  iSssOGU.viK,  Suppl.,  Loxo. 
drc-inism,  the  tracing  of  a  loxodromic  curve  or  line. 

Loxoclromy  [IpksfdrSmi).  [Formed  as  prec. 
+  -Y.  Cf.  F.  loxociromie.']  A  loxodromie  line  or 
course  ;  also  =  loxodroinics. 

a  1656  USSHKK  Ann.  '  1658)  98  Anaximander.  .first  observed 
the  Loxodromie,  or  biassing  motions  of  the  stars,  in  the 
Zodiac,  1706  PniLl.lrs  (ed.  Kersey),  Lvxodroniy,  such  a 
Course  in  Sailing.  1712  DESAGULIERS  tr.  Oziinaiiis  Geoff. 
114  A  Ship  which,  .sails  along  any  Oblique  Rumb..  describes 
upon  the  Terraqueous  Globe  a  Spiral  Line,  which  we  have 
call'd  a  Loxodromick  Line,  Loxodromy,  or  Oblique  Course. 
1855  OCII.VIK,  Suppl.,  Loxodromy,  a  loxodromic  curve  or 
spiral  ;  loxodromics. 

Loxolophodoilt  (Vksol^u'fydjJnt),  a.  and  sb. 
[f.  Gr.  Aof  u-s  oblique  +  lophodont  :  see  LOPHO-.]  a. 
adj.  1'elonging  to  the  genus  Loxolophodon  of  fossil 
mammals,  having  obliquely  crested  molar  teeth. 
b.  sb.  An  individual  of  this  genus. 

1887  K.  1).  Core  Ot'ig.  fittest  vii.  259  The  Loxolopbo- 
donts.  Ibid.  263  The  ..  Lo.xolophodont  types  of  molar 
structure. 

Loxotic  (Vksptik),  a.  Med.  [ad.  mod.L. 
loxolic-iis  (Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  1856),  f.  Gr.  \o(u-s 
oblique  :  see  -OTIC.]  =  Loxic. 

1889  Syd.  StK.  Lex.    1890  J.  S.  BILLINGS  A'at.  Med.  Diet. 

Loxotoniy  (Ifks^'tomi).  [ad.  mod.L.  loxo- 
tomia,  (.  Gr.  \o(u-s  oblique  +  -TO/*la  cutting.]  A 
method  of  amputation  characterized  by  cutting 
obliquely  through  the  limb. 

1856  in  MAYNK  Expos.  Lex.     In  some  recent  Diets. 


nesse  of  it's  Loy  and  true  touch. 

Loy  2  (loi).  Anglo-Irish,     [a.  Irish  laighe  ]     A 
kind  of  spade  used  in  Ireland  (see  quots.). 


1 1  is/i  Idylls  181  There  be  the  loys  and  graips  lying  around. 


LOYAL. 


Loyal  (loi-al\  a.  ami  sl>.  Also  6-7  loyall, 
7  loial(l.  [a.  F.  Aya/,  OF.  /<?/«/,  /«V,  semi- 
popular  ad.  L.  n-gal-em  (see  LEGAL  <?.),  f.  /r-ys  /<vr 
lav.  Cf.  LEAL  a.] 

1.  True  to  obligations  of  duty,  love,  etc. ;  faithful 
to  plighted  troth. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  iv.  ii.  35  Your  wife  my  Lord :  your  true 
and  loyall  wife.  1611  —  Cymb.  in.  ii.  47  So  he  wishes  you 
all  happinesse,  thai  remaines  loyall  to  his  Vow,  and  youi 
encreasmg  in  Loue.  1651  HORDES  Le^'iuth.  in.  xxxv.  217 
Abraham.,  the  Father  of  the  Faithfull ;  that  is,  of  those  that 
are  loyall.  1676  OKYDKN  Aurengz.  \.  i.  186  Darah  from 
Loyal  Aurenge-Zebe  is  fled.  1697  —  .'7'^neid  vi.  607  [There] 
(.'hast  Laodamia,  with  Rvadne,  moves :  Unhappy  both,  but 
loyal  in  their  Loves.  1859  TKNNVSON  J'lalne  558  Nor  often 
loyal  lo  his  word.  1871  K.  ELLIS  tr.  Catnlins  Ixiv.  182 
Nay,  but  a  loyal  lover,  a  hand  pledg'd  surely,  shall  ease  me. 
1871-74  J.  THOMSON  City  Drcadf.  A'/,  v.  iv,  A  home  of  peace 
by  loyal  friendships  cheered. 

«2.  Faithful  in  allegiance  to  the  sovereign  or  con 
stituted  government.  Also,  in  recent  use,  enthu 
siastically  devoted  or  reverential  to  the  person  and 
family  of  the  sovereign. 

Originally  a  contextual  application  of  sense  i.  As  in  the 
case  of  other  words  of  similar  or  opposite  meaning  (as  leal, 
ft'al ;  traitor,  treason}  the  specific  feudal  use  has  in  English 
become  a  distinct  sense,  and  the  one  most  prominent  in  use. 

1531  KLYOT  Go->\  Proheme,  I.. do  nowe  dedicate  it  vnto 
your  hyghnesse  [the  King]  ..  verely  trustynge  that  your 
moste  excellent  wysedome  wyll  therein  esteme  my  loyall 
harte  and  diligent  endeauour.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  //,  i.  i. 
181  A  lewell  in  a  ten  times  barr'd  vp  Chest,  Is  a  bold  spirit, 
in  a  loyall  brest.  1595—  John  n.  i.  271  He  that  proues 
the  King  To  him  will  we  proue  loyall.  1611  HIBLR  2  Mace. 
xl.  19  If  then  you  wil  keepe  your  selues  loyall  to  the  state 
|  LXX.  eav  fjLev  our  ffKtrripijaijre  TTJI>  «i?  ra  irpa-yjuara  ei'i-oiur]. 
1620  J.  WILKINSON  Coroners  %  Sheriffs  3  That  all  coroners 
..should  be  chosen. .of  the  most  convenientest  and  most 
loialst  people  that  may  be  found  in  the  said  counties,  a  1677 
HARROW  Serin.  Wks.  1686  III.  48  He  must  reign  over  us, 
if  not  as  over  loyal  Subjects  to  our  comfort,  yet  as  over 
stubborn  Rebels  to  our  confusion.  170*  DKXNIS  Monument 
xxxvi.  76  His  loyal'st  Subjects  too  divided  were.  1784 
COWPKR  Task  vi.  661  The  simple  clerk,  but  loyal, ..did  rear 
right  merrily,  two  staves,  Sung  to  the  praise  and  glory  of 
Kins;  George.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  \\\.  II.  209  The 
king  pressed  them,  as  they  were  loyal  gentlemen,  to  gratify 
him.  1887  TF.NNVSON  Jubilee  Q.  I  'ictoria  iv,  And  in  each 
let  a  multitude  Loyal,  each,  to  the  heart  of  it,,. Hail  the 
fair  Ceremonial  Of  this  year  of  her  Jubilee.  1897  SIR  W. 
LAUKIKR  Speech  in  Daily  Ncu-s  5  July  4/3  We  (si.  French 
Canadians]  are  loyal  because  we  are  free. 

3.  Of  things,  actions,  etc.  :  Characterized  by  or 
exhibiting  loyalty. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  v.  v.  68  Each  faire  Instalment, 
Coate,  and  seu'rall  Crest,  With  loyall  Klaxon,  euermore  be 
blest.     1600  HOLLAND  Livy  XLV.  1209  They  had  received 
great  helpe  at  his  hands  in  the  Punick  warre  by  his  valiant 
and  loiall  service.    1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  A',  i.  v.  289  Ol.  Why, 
what  would  you?    /'/<•...  Write  loyall  Cantons  of  contemned 
loue.     1802  WORDS vv.  Soitn.,  *  Is  if  a  reed  that's  shaken', 
A  seemly  reverence  maybe  paid  to  power;  But  that's  a 
loyal  virtue,  never  sown  In  haste.     1835  DICKKNS  Sk.  Bozt 
Public   Dinners,   The   other   '  loyal   and    patriotic '    toasts 
having  been  drunk  with  all  due  enthusiasm.     1872  HLACKIK 
Lays  Highl.fy  For  strong  men  who  knew  to  do  and  dare 
I  drop  the  loyal  tear. 

f4.  =  LEGAL  in  certain  senses,  a.  Of  a  child: 
Legitimate,  b.  Of  money:  Genuine,  legally  current. 
Of  goods:  Of  the  legal  standard  of  quality.  Obs. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  \\.  \.  86  Loyall  and  naturall  Hoy.  1660 
WATKRHOUSE  Arms  <y  Arm.  34  Cognizance  is  taken. .of 
what  House  Gentlemen  are,  from  what  branch  of  that  House, 
whether  loyall  or  spurious.  1690  CHILD  Disc.  Trade  (ed.  4) 
159  Our  Laws  that  oblige  our  people  to  the  making  of  strong, 
substantial  (and,  as  we  call  it,  loyal)  cloth  of  a  certain  length. 

5.  Manege.    (See   quot. ;     cf.    F.   cheval  loyal, 
boitche  loyale.")  f  Obs. 

1717  BAILF.Y  vol.  II.  s.v.,  A  Horse  is  said  to  be  loyal,  who 
freely  bends  all  his  Force  in  obeying  and  performing  any 
manage  he  is  put  to;  and  does  not.  .resist,  altho'  he  is  ill 
treated.  Loyal  Mouth  [of  a  Horse].,  of  the  Nature  of  such 
.Mouths,  as  are  usually  called  Mouths  with  a  full  rest  upon 
the  Hand. 

6.  Comb*)  as  loyal-hearted  adj. 

1599  Warn.  Faire  Worn.   i.  468  To  his  wife,  in  all  this 
city,  none  More  kind,  more  loyal-hearted.     1850  TENNYSON 
///  fffern.  ex,  On  thee  the  loyal-hearted  hung. 

B.  si),  pi.  f  a.  Those  who  are  bound  by  alle 
giance;  liege  subjects  (obs.}.  b.  In  recent  use: 
Loyal  subjects,  as  opposed  to  disaffected  persons. 

c  1540  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden  No.  36)  I.  177 
After  the  forthe  yeare  of  his  [Ethelbertus'J  reigne  he  was 
semblabie  murthered  of  his  owne  loyals.  1602  CARKW  Or«- 
7t'«//  97  Being  destitute  of  horses  and  treasure,  he  [Karl 
Richard]  prayed  therein  ayde  of  his  loyals.  1885  Fortn. 
Rev.  Oct.  604  From  the  Diamond  Fields  alone  a  large  con- 
tingent  of  loyals  can  always  be  reckoned  upon.  1887  RIDKK 
HAGGARD  Jess  xxvii,  Whoever  says  that  tlie  English  have 
given  up  the  country.. and  deserted  its  subjects  and  the 
loyals  and  the  natives,  is  a  liar. 

Loyalism  (loi'aliz'm).  [f.  LOYAL  C.+-DUCJ 
The  principles  or  actions  of  a  loyalist ;  adherence 
to  the  sovereign  or  government ;  loyalty. 

1837  LOCKIIART  Scott  Ixiii.  (1842)  556  This  feature  of  Irish 
loyalism  was  new  to  the  untravelled  Scotch  of  the  party. 
1887  Chamb.  Jrnl.  IV.  12  Why,  then,  should  I,  a  student, 
foresee,  beneath  this  wi-allli  of  loyaiism,  a  rising  power 
that  would  crush  and  kill  both  the  lauders  and  the  lauded. 

Loyalist  ^loi'alist).  [f.  LOYAL  a,  -f-isT.]  One 
who  is  loyal ;  one  who  adheres  to  his  sovereign  or 
to  constituted  authority,  esp,  in  times  of  revolt ; 
one  who  supports  the  existing  form  of  government. 
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I'll;  fed  !.!!;£:>>•  Loyalist  u\>ntr,  Hist.;:  see  quot.  1897. 
For  the  quot.  from  llo-.veirs  Vocal  Forest  (1640)  given  by 
Johnson  to  illustrate  this  word,  see  LOYOLIST. 
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1712  E.  COOKK  I'oy.  S.  Sea  2Q4  The  wounded  were  a1x>ve 
400  of  the  Loyalists.  1721  H'w/'s  At/i.  Oxen.  (ed.  2)  1  1.  08,  2 
It  was  then  the  hap  and  fortune  of  one  Dr.  Tho.  Uayly  a 
great  Loyallist,tomeet  with  this  Nobleman.  1781  S.  PKIKRS 
Hist.  Connect.  357  Colonel  Street  Hall,  of  Wallingfortl,  a 
loyalist,  was  appointed  General.  1812  Gen.  Hist,  in  Ann. 
Keg.  205  The  provinces  of  Spanish  America  were  still  (he 
theatre  of  a  sanguinary  civil  war  between  the  two  parties  of 
independents  and  loyalists.  1852  TIIACKI.KAY  Esmond  i. 
(1876)  2  This  resolute  old  loyalist  .  .  was  with  the  King  whilst 
his  house  was  thus  being  battered  down.  1893  Times  \\  May 
9/2  The  Loyalists  in  Ireland  repudiated  with  one  voice  the 
Legislative  Council  proposed  in  the  [Home  Rule]  Hill.  1897 
J.  (I.  BOURISOT  Canada  xxi.  291  This  event  was  the  coming 
to  the  provinces  of  many  thousand  people,  known  as  United 
Kmpire  Loyalists,  who  during  the  progress  of  the  war.  .left 
their  old  homes  in  the  thirteen  colonies.  Itnti.  297  Those 
loyalists,  .who  joined  the  cause  of  Great  Britain  before  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  in  1783,  were  allowed  the  distinction  of 
having  after  their  name  the  letters  U.K.  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  their  fidelity  to  a  United  Empire. 

flioyality.  Obs.   [f.  LOYAL  a.  +-ITY.]  Loyalty. 

1646  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Bioitdr*  Ci~'il  M'arres  vin.  152 
Richard  being  now  King  found  like  loyality  in  his  subjects, 
as  whiles!  He  was  a  subject,  he  used  to  the  King  his  Nephew. 

Loyalize  loi'&iaiz),  v.  [f.  LOYAL  a.  +  -IZE.] 
trans.  To  make  loyal  ;  to  restore  to  faithful  alle 
giance  ;  also,  to  attach  to  the  loyalist  party. 

1825  S  yi).  SMITH  .S'/.  \Vks.  1859  I'*  2°6.'r  My  remedy  for 
these  evils  is,  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  Irish  people 
—  to  conciliate  the  clergy,  ..to  loyalise  the  laity.  1867  Pali 
Mall  G.  7  Aug.  i  To  pacify,  loyalize,  and  content  at  once 
those  who  have  land  and  those  who  desire  it. 

Hence  Lo  -yalized  />//.  a. 

1851  C.  R.  EDMONDS  .!////  <wxvi.  224  The  treacherous  faction 
of  luyalized  presbyterians. 

Iioyallement,  adv.    Obs.  rare-1,      [a.  F. 

loyaleiiiciit.]     In  a  loyal  manner,  faithfully. 
1548  HoorEK  TenCoHtmandm.  x.  159  Itsufficithe  vs.loyalle- 
nieni,  and  with  good  fay  the  to  hyre  this  commaundement. 

Loyally  (lorali),  adv.  ff.  LOYAL  a.  +  -LY-.] 
In  a  loyal  manner,  with  loyalty;  faithfully. 

1572  HuLOETfed.  Higgins\  Loyally  orfaythfulIy,./WtV/V(V. 
1600  E.  Iji.orNT  tr.  Conestagoio  270  Such  as  faithfully  without 
promises,  .had  loially  serued  them.  1725  POPE  Odyss,  XL  449 
Wealthy  Kings  are  loyally  obey'd.  1853  J.  H.  XKWMAS 
Hist.  Sk.  (1876,1  I.  [II.]  i.  iv.  181  Its  [China's]  power  of  per 
severing  so  loyally  in  its  old  institutions  through  so  many 
ages.  1891  E.  PEACOCK  N.  Brcndon  I.  185  He  was  loyally 
anxious  to  serve  his  employer. 

Loyalness  (loi-alnt-s).  [f.  LOYAL  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  loyal  ;  loyalty. 

1592  STOW  Ann.  (an.  1566)  1125  The  Queenes  maiestie.. 
was  of  all  the  students.  .so  honorably  and  Joyfully  receiued, 
as..  their  loialnes  towards  the  Queenes  maiestie.  .did  re 
quire.  1642  ROGI.KS  .\'aaniait  380  Loyal  nesse  and  love. 
1727  H.MLEV  vol.  II,  Loyalness  t  loyalty. 

Loyalty  iloi-alti\  Also  5  loyaltee,  -aulte, 
6-7  loyal-,  loialtie,  7  loialty,  loyaltye.  [a.  OK. 
hialtt  (mod.  layout  J},  f.  loyal  LOYAL  a.  :  see  -TY.] 

1.  Faithful   adherence    to   one's   promise,    oath, 
word   of    honour,    etc.  ;    f  conjugal    faithfulness, 
fidelity,     f  Also  in  phrase  by  my  loyalty. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  6783  This  noble  dide  such  labour  To 
susteyne  ever  the  loyaltee,  That  he  to  moche  agilte  me. 
t  1477  CAXTOS  Jason  21  I'y  my  loyaulte  saide  thene  Corsus 
sire  alle  that  I  hatie  sayd  procedeth  not  from  ony  fere,  .that 
I  haue  of  all  your  enemyes.  c  1532  Du  WES  hit  rod.  Ft:  in 
Palsgr.  927  In  my  loyaltie,  en  wa  loyaulte.  1591  SHAKS. 
Two  Gent.  iv.  ii.  7  When  I  protest  true  loyalty  to  her,  She 
twits  me  with  my  falsehood  to  my  friend.  1612  CHAPMAN 
WiddffWts  Teares  n.  Dram.  Wks.  1873  III.  23  If  you  be 
sure  of  your  wiues  loialtie  for  terme  of  life.  1697  URVDEN 
Virg.  Past.  vin.  130  These  Garments  once  were  his;  and 
left  to  me  The  Pledges  of  his  pronns'd  Loyalty.  1770 
GOLDSM.  nes.  I'ill,  406  And  piety  with  wishes  placed  above, 
And  steady  loyalty,  and  faithful  love.  1856  BmUOH  Kng. 
Traits^  Ability  Wks.  (Bohnl  11.  36  In  the  courts,  the  inde 
pendence  of  the  judges  and  the  loyalty  of  the  suitors  are 
equally  excellent.  1871  R.  S.  CANDLISH  in  Life  xiv.  (1882) 
149  Thy  right  hand  hath  not  lost  its  cunning,  nor  thy  heart 
its  loving  loyalty  to  the  gentle  craft. 

2.  Faithful  adherence  to  the  sovereign  or  lawful 
government.      Also,    in    recent   use,    enthusiastic 
reverence  for  the  person  and  family  of  the  sovereign. 

1531  ELVOT  G07>.  m.  vi,  For  the  subiecte  or  seruaunt  to 
his  souerayue  or  maister  it  is  proprely  named  fidelitie,  and 
in  a  frenclie  terme  loyaltie.  1568  GRAI-TOX  C/iron.  I.  176  In 
this  battaile  Caniuus  proved  the  Loyaltie  and  manly  prow- 
esse  of  the  Englishe  men.  1605  SHAKS.  Match.  \.  iv.  22  The 
seruice,  and  the  loyaltie  I  owe,  In  doing  it,  payes  it  selfe. 
1630  J.  LKVKTT  Ord.  Jiees  11634)  69  They  offer  unto  him  all 
their  services  and  loyalties.  4x677  BARROW  Serin.  Wks. 
1686  HI.  xli.  471  Whoever  of  those  rebels  willingly  should 
cume  in..  and  promise  future  loyalty,  or  obedience  to  his  ! 
laws.  .  should  .  .obtain  rewards  from  him.  i784Co\vcKR  Task 
v.  331  We  too  are  friends  to  loyalty.  We  love  The  king  who 
loves  the  law.  1807-8  SYI>.  SMITH  Plym  ley's  Lett.  Wks. 
185911.176/1  Loyalty  within  the  bounds  of  reason  .isoneof  | 
the  greatest  instruments  of  English  happiness.  1874  GRKKN 
Short  Hist,  vii  §  6.  399  Under  the  rule  of  Eli/abeth  loyalty 
beL-ame  more  and  more  a  passion  among  Englishmen. 
t  b.  attrib.  in  loyalty  loan.  Obs. 

1800  Asiatic  Ann.  J\fg.t  Proc.  farl.  23/2  The  ..  ad  van-    j 
tngeous  disposal  of  the  loyalty  loan. 

t3.  Lawfulness,  legality  (of  marriage).  Obs,rare~l.    \ 

1660  R.  COKE  Poiverty  Snbj.  193  In  all  the  reign  of  H.  3.    \ 
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..if  any  hsue  were  joyned  upon  loyalty  of  marriage,  general 
bastardy,  or  such  like,  the  Kins  did  ever  write  lo  fh*  Bishop 
"f  the  diocese,  .to  certifie  the  loyalty  of  the  marriage. 

Loyeter,  obs.  form  of  LOITKU. 

t  Loyn.  Obs.  rare.  Also  5  loigne,  loyne, 
S  lowing.  See  also  LUXE.  fa.  OF.  loigne  (also 
longe} :— med.L.  lottgia,  fongca,  f.  long-its  LONG  a] 
A  length  (of  cord)  ;  a  leash  for  a  hawk.  Alsoy?^. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  3882  The  loigne  [F.  longe\  it  is  so  longe 
Of  I'ialacoil,  hertis  to  lure.  Ibid.  7050  He  shal  liave  of  a 
corde  a  loiguc  [F.  fonge\  With  whiche  men  .shal  him  binde 
and  lede.  (-1430  I'ilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  \\\.  xxiii.  (1869)  148 
\  if  me  a  loyne  [F.  longe\  if  thou  wolt,  and  a  peyre  gessis. 
1575.TL'KHI-;RV.  J^aulcourie  120  Let  hir  be  loose  from  all  hir 
rurnitiire,  that  is  without  either  loyne  or  cryaunce.  170* 
J.  K.  Diet.,  The  Lowings  or  thongs  of  an  hawk. 

Loyn,  obs.  form  of  LINK  7-J. 

tliOyolan,  a.  Ol>s.  rare~l.  In  7  Leio:an. 
[f.  Loyola  (see  LOYOLITE)  +  -AX.]  Pertaining  to 
Loyola  or  the  Jesuits. 

1613  PURCIIAS  /V/?7vwrt^(i6i4i  171  Thus  did  Abraham. .  ; 
this  must  the  lesuite  tlo  when  an  Ignatian  Superiour  com 
mands,  or  else  he  is  no  Holocaust  for  the  Leiolan  Altar. 

IiOyolism(Iott?li/'m).  f  Formed  asnext  +  -ISM.] 
The  doctrine  or  principles  of  Loyola  or  the  Jesuits. 

1800  W.  TAVI.OR  in  Monthly  Mag.  VIII.  509  Intelligence, 
artfully  tinctured  with  the  es-ential  oil  of  Loyolfcm. 

t  IiO'yolist.  Obs.  Often  in  Howell.)  [Formed 
as  next  -t-  -IST.  Cf.  F.  Loyottstc^  =  LOYOIJTK. 

1640  Howi'i.i.  Dodoua's  Gr.  So  The  Societies  of  the  Loya 
lists.  Ibid,  102  By  the  Instigation  of  the  Loyolists. 

ZiOyolite  (loh'toit).  Also  7  Loiolite.  [ad. 
mod.L.  Loyottta*  f.  the  name  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  the 
founder  of  the  Society  of  Jesus:  see-UK.]  A  Jesuit. 

a  1670  HACKKT  Al<f>.  Williams  i.  (1693)  172  Dr.  Laud., 
galled  Fisher  with  great  Acuteness.  Which  the  false  Loio 
lite  traduced.. in  Ins  Reports.  1679  OLIIHAM  Sat.  Jesuits 
in.  (1685)  36  And  when  in  time  these  Contradiction  meet ; 
Then  hope  to  find  *em  in  a  Loyolite.  18x8  RANKKN  Hi^t. 
1-rance  V.  ii.  §  4.  356  The  members  have  been  called  some 
times,  from  his  name,  Inighistsand  Loyalites[j/V],but  they  are 
more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Jesuits.  1875  M.PATTI- 
SON  Casaitbon  v.  304  We  shall  all  soon  be  mere  .slaves  of  the 
loyolites. 

t  Loys.   O/'S.  rare.     Some  kind  of  stone. 

1x95  /  isitat.  .V.  /'ffw/V  {Du  Cange),  Unum  supe  rait  are  de 
Loys.  1486  />X-.  .SV.  Allans,  Her.  Aiij,  The  .v.  stone  is 
calde  a,  Loys.. a  sanc^uine  stone  or  synamer  hit  is  calde  in 
armys. 

Loys?,  obs.  f.  LOOSE  v.\  var.  LOOSE  0!>s.t  praise. 

Loysyn,  obs.  form  of  LozKK. 

Loyte,  -er,  ol>s.  ff.  LITE  jvX*,  LIGHTER  sb.i 

Loytre,  loytron,  obs.  forms  of  LOITER. 

Loz,  Loze,  var.  ff.  Loss  2  Obs.,  LOSE  sb.  Obs. 

Lozel^l,  variant  of  LOSEL. 

Loz  en  (V'zcn).  Chiefly  Sc.  Forms :  4-5 
los  e  yn,  lozeyn,  loysyn,  6  losan(e,  losin,  7 
losien,  lossen,  9  loseu,  8-9  lozen.  [?a.  OF. 
*/0SM£r/te(oncc  loseitigne}  ,va  r.  oilosange  LOZEXO  E  sb."\ 

fl.  Cookery.  ?A  thin  cake  of  pastry.  Obs. 

?  c  1390  Form  of  Cnry  (1780)  21  Take  obleys  o|»er  wafrous 
[wafrons]  in  stede  of  lozeyns  and  cowche  in  dysshes.  Ibid. 
46,61,  62.  c  14*0  Liber  Coconnn  (1862)  40  Lay  ^er  in  py 
loseyns  abofe  be  chese  with  wynne.  .pose  loysyns  er  harde 
to  make  in  fay. 

1 2.  A  lozenge-shaped  figure.  Obs, 

1541  JHV.  A*,  ll'ardr.  (1815)  60  Item  ane  uther  dyamont 
ground  oure  with  losanis  ennamelit  with  the  ficir  knott. 
1593  Sc.  Aits  Jas.  l'I  (1816)  IV.  48/2  On  the  vther  sydc 
ane  losane  with  ane  thnssill  on  euery  nuke. 

3.  A    lozenge-shaped)  pane  of  tjla.ss. 

1665  SIR  J.  L.  FOUSTAINHALL  Jriil.  (IQOO)  114  One  of  bis 
servantes  brook  a  lossen.  a  1813  A.  Wn.sox  ind  F.p.  to 
J.  Dobif  Poet.  Wks.  (1846)  51  While  rains  are  blatt'ringfrae 
the  south,  And  down  the  lozeus  seeping.  18*4  SCOTT  Red* 
gauntlet  let.  i,  And  who  taught  me  to  pin  a  losen,  ht;ul 
a  bicker,  and  hold  the  bannets  V  Alan  once  more  1865 
C.  S.  GRAHAMK  ^lystijtcations  16  Lord  Gillies  was  re 
minded  of  the  time  when  he  was  an  ill  prettie  laddie,  and 
of  breaking  the  lo/ens  of  one  of  her  windows.  1896  N. 
MUNRO  Lost  Piforoc/i  (1902)  40  The  window-lo/ciis  winked 
with  the  light  of  big  peat-fires  within. 
b.  transf.  A  glass  of  a  pair  of  spectacles. 

1834  M.  SCOTT  Ci  n/'st  Mi.fge  .\L  (1842)  200  Auld  Durie 
Squake.  .cat  ght  such  a  bash  on  tl.e  nose  that  baith  the 
lo/eiis  were  dang  out  of  his  barnacles. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.     a.  attrib.  or  adj.     ?  Em 
broidery  with  lozenge  patterns. 

1503  20  DUNHAK  roems  xiv.  19  Sic  losin  sarkis,  so  niony 
glengoir  markis  Within  this  land  was  nevir  hard  nor  sene. 
1507  Ld.  Tnas.  Ace.  Seotl.  (1901)  III.  253  Ane  gret  losin 
doublat  for  the  king.  1546  Extracts  Aberd.  Rtg.  (1844)  L 
239  Tua  losin  sarkis. 

b.   Comb,,  as  f  lozen-wise  adv. 

1625  in  Rymer  /-'a'dcra  XVIII.  236  Dyamonds  cult  lozen 
wise. 

Hence  Lo  zeiied  a.  =  LoxENGED.  Also  Lo  zen- 
less  a.  rare. 

1770  HP.  FORBI:S  JruL  (i8S6)  306  A  circular  Window, 
Io7encd  by  Arches  of  polished  Stone  meeting  in  the  Centre. 
1898  N.  MUNRO  John  Splendid  y\\\  The  place  lay  tenantless 
and  melancholy,,  .the  windows  lozenless, 

Lozenge  .l^zt-ml^),  sb.  Forms:  4-7loseng(e, 
5-6  losang,e,  losing(e,  5  losyngye,  Josynge, 
lesyng,  lozingge),  5-7  lozeng,  6-7  lossenge, 
loosing,  6-8  lozange,  (8  lozinge\  7-  lozenge, 
[a.  OF.  losettge,  losange  (mod.F.  losange)  =-  Sp. 
fosati/e,  Catal.  llosange,  It.  lozanga ;  pern,  a  deri- 
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vative  of  the  word  which  appears  as  Prov.  lausa, 
Sp.  losa,  Catal.  llosa,  Pg.  loiisa,  slab,  tombstone, 
f  OK.  lauze  roofing  slate. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Prov.  Lntsa  : — late  L.  *lapidea 
(f.  lafitl-,  lapis  stone)  has  heen  adopted  into  the  other  Rom. 
langs.  ;  the  presumed  derivative  losenge  first  occurs  in  Fr. 
d3th  c.).] 

1.  A  plane  rectilineal  figure,  having  four  equal 
side*  and  two  acute  and  two  obtuse  angles  ;  a 
rhomb,  '  diamond '.  In  Heraldry,  such  a  figure 
used  as  a  bearing,  less  elongated  than  the  KUSIL, 
and  placed  with  its  longer  axis  vertical,  f  In 
lozenge  —  LOZENGY.  Grand  lozenge,  f  lozenge  in 
point :  a  lozenge  the  angles  of  which  touch  the 
sides  of  the  shield.  Lozenges  in  cross :  four  or 
more  lozenges  disposed  so  as  to  form  a  cross. 

Guillim's  definition  (quot.  1610)  would  require  that  the 
acute  angles  should  be  of  60°;  but  the  rule  is  not  strictly 
followed  by  heraldic  draughtsmen. 

[a  1327  in  Parker  Gtcss.  Her.  s.  v.,  Sire  Gerard  de  Bray- 
brok,  de  argent  a  vij  lozenges  de  goules.]  la  1366  CHAUCER 
Rom.  Rose  893  A  [robe]  with  losenges  [F.  losenges}  and 
scochouns, . .  wrought  ful  wel.  c  1384  —  //.  Fame  in.  227 
Somme  crouned  were  as  kinges,  With  crounes  wroght  ful  of 
losenges.  1452  in  Willis  &'Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  282 
The  Bemes  shalbe  .xij.  inche  inibowed  with  lozinggys.  1486 
Jit.  St.  Attain,  Her.  Fiv  b,  Off  losyngyshowand  what  maner 
of  wyse  they  be  made.  1519  HORMAN  Vwlg.  242  Paper  or 
lyn  clothe  straked  a  crosse  with  losynges  make  fenestrals  in 
stede  of  glasen  wyndowes.  1577^87  HOLINSHKD  Chron.  III. 
802/2  The  walles.  .coloured  white  &  greene  losengis,  and 
in  euerie  losing  either  a  rose  or  a  pomegranat.  1610  GUILLIM 
Heraldry  iv.  xix.  (1660)  354  A  Losenge  differeth  from  a 
Fusill  in  that  the  space  between  its  two  collateral!  or  middle 
Angles  equals  the  length  of  any  of  the  four  Geometricall 
lines  whereof  it  is  composed.  1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Gnrd. 
CyrnsM.  54  Their  mutual  intersections  make  three  Lozenges 
at  the  bottom  of  every  Cell.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  l. 
95/1  He  beareth  Or,  a  Losenge  in  point,  (or  extending  to  all 
sides  of  the  Escochion)  Gules,  a  1695  Wooii  t'-r/7>»v/(O.H.S.) 
III.  129  Over  his  head  are  his  armes  engraven.  Over  hers  in 
lozenge,  parted  per  fess,  a  lozenge  counterchanged  [etc.]. 
1718  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  C^tess  Mar  10  Mar., 
Her  shift  [was]  fastened  at  the  bottom  with  a  great  dia- 
mond,  shaped  like  a  lozenge.  1818-20  E.  THOMPSON  Cullcn's 
Nosolaf.  Met/tod,  (ed.  3)  323  Scales  have  at  first  the  figure  and 
extent  of  the  cuticular  lozenges.  1855  BROWNING  Clean  84 
See,  in  the  chequered  pavement  opposite,  Suppose  the  artist 
made.. a  lozenge, then  atrapezoid.  1870  F.  R.  WILSON  Ch. 
Lindisf.  73  The  font  is  panelled  in  lozenges. 

b.  A   lozenge-shaped    shield   upon   which    the 
arms  of  a  spinster  or  widow  are  emblazoned. 

[1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  Lozenge..  -This  figure  is  particularly 
us'd  in  Heraldry,  for  the  Bearings  of  Women  not  under 
Covert  Baron.]  rt  1797  H.  WALPOI.E  Mem.  Ceo.  Ill,  III. 
vii.  199  The  royal  arms  in  a  widow's  lozenge  were  pictureil 
over  the  bed.  1835  MARUYAT  Olla  Podr.  xxi.  Nine  out  of 


teenth  century. 

c.  Math.    =-  RHOMBUS.     Now  only  in  spherical 
lozenge :  see  quot. 

1551  RECORDS  Patliw.  Knni'l.  I.  Defin.,  The  thyrd  kind 
is  called  losenges  or  diamonde.s  whose  sides  bee  all  equatl, 
but  it  hath  neuer  a  square  corner.     1889  CASEY  Spherical    ] 
Trigon.  18  If  the  four  sides  of  a  spherical  quadrilateral  be 
equal,  the  diagonals  are  perpendicular  to  each  other,  and  they     ; 
bisect  its  angles.  Such  a  figure  is  called  a  spherical  lozenge. 

d.  One  of  the  lozenge-shaped  facets  of  a  precious 
stone  when  cut  (see  quots.). 

1750  JEFFRIES  Treat.  Diamon.ts  <J-  Pearls  (1751!  Rxplan. 
Teclin.  Terms,  Lozenges  are  common  to  Brilliants  ana 
Roses.  In  Brilliants  they  are  formed  by  the  meeting  of  thi 
skill  and  star  facets  on  the  bezil  :  In  Roses,  by  the  meeting 
of  the  facets  in  the  horizontal  ribs  of  the  crown.  1883  A.  H. 
CHURCH  Precious  Slimes  20  The  old  brilliant-cut,  .requires 
.  .58  facets  thus  arranged  :.  .4  Quoins  or  lozenges  [etc.]. 

e.  Arch.  Short  for  lozenge  moulding. 

1841  BLOXAM  Goth.  Archit.  69  What  were  the  mouldings 
principally  used  in  the  decoration  of  Norman  churches?.. 
The  cable  moulding.  The  double  cone. . .  The  lozenge  [etc.  ]. 
1850  PARKER  Gloss.  Archit.  II.  47  Mouldings  and  Orna 
ments.  . .  Star. . .  Lozenge. . .  Enriched  Lozenge. 
f2.  Cookery,  a.  A  lozenge-shaped  cake.  b.  A 
lozenge-shaped  ornament  used  to  garnish  a  dish. 

c  1430  Tivo  Cookcry-bks.  44  Lesynges  de  chare. . .  And  ban 
kytte  be  cakys  borw  with  an  knyf  in  maner  of  lesyngys. 
i  1440  Douce  MS.  55  If.  38  b,  Cutt  hem  in  the  maner  of 
lusenges  and  make  feyre  batur  . .  &  close  the  sydes  of  the 
losynges  ther  with.  1494  FABYAN  Citron,  vii.  599  Viand 
royall  plantyd  losynges  of  golde. 

3.  A  small  cake  or  tablet,  originally  diamond- 
shaped,  of  medicated  or  flavoured  sugar,  etc.  to 
be  held  and  dissolved  in  the  mouth.  The  name 
is  also  used,  e.g.  in  meat  lozenge,  for  a  tablet  of 
a  substance  (indicated  by  the  prefixed  word)  in 
a  concentrated  form. 

1530  PALSGR.  241/1  Losange  of  spyce,  losange.  1547 
BOORDE  Brev.  Health  11.  xvii.  8  Dregges  and  losanges  made 
to  breake  wynde.  1591  Treas.  Hid.  Secrets  Ivii.  C7,  Lay 
on  it  your  gold  leafe,..cut  your  Losings  [1627  Loosings] 
Diamond  fashion,  and  so  keep  them.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-/. 
Beasts  (1658)  58)  The  Liver  of  a  Wolf  being  made  in  the 
form  of  a  dry  Electuary  and  given  as  a  Lozeng.  c  1023 
LODGE  Poor  Man's  Talent  (1881)  26  It  shall  not  bee  amiss 
to  take  a  loosing  of  Diaphisopi  or  Diaireas  Salomon: s.  1629 
MASSINGER  Picture  iv.  ii,  Bate  presently  These  lozenges,  of 
lorty  crownes  an  ounce.  1711  N.  HODGES  Hist.  Ace. 
Plague  Land.  221,  L.kept  in  my  mouth  some  Lozenges 
all  the  while  I  was  examining  them.  1793  BL'KKE  Regie. 
Peace  iv.  Wks.  IX.  56  Boxes  of  epigrammatick  lozenges. 
a  1845  HOOD  To  J.  Hume  v,  Talk  till  hoarse;  Have  lo- 
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zenges—  mind  Dawson's— in  your  pocket.  1898  Cn  ling  37 
Meat  lozenges  are  far  preferable. 

4.  One  of  the  lozenge- shaped  panes  of  glass  in  a 
casement. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Lozenge^  .also  a  quarry  of  a  glass 
window.  1882  in  OGILVIE,  and  in  other  recent  Diets. 

5.  Manege,   ^See  quot.) 

1897  Encycl.  Sport  I.  341/2  Lozenge^  the  slang  term  fur 
a  circular  piece  of  leather  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  to  fit 
round  the  mouthpiece  of  the  bit. 

6.  attrib.  we  adj.  a.  Lozenge-shaped,  lozenge-like. 
1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Card.  Cyrus  iii.  47  The , .  Lozenge  seeds 

of  the  noble  flower  of  the  Sunne.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury 
n.  QS-'I  A  Lozenge  leaf,  or  double  pointed  leaf,  or  pointed  at 
both  ends.  <  1790  IMISON  Sc/i.  Art  \\.  44  Gravers  are  of 
two  sorts,  square  and  lozenge.  i86z  RICKMAN  Goth.  Arc/tit. 
•582  The  lozenge  interval  is  formed  by  some  of  the  ribs  of 
the  fan  running  through  it. 

b.  Of  or  composed  of  lozenges;  ornamented 
with  lozenges.  Of  strokes :  Crossed  so  as  to  form 
lozenge-shaped  interstices. 

1658  SiRT.  BROWNE  (title)  The  Garden  of  Cyrus  or  the 
Quincuncial  Lozenge,  or  Net- work  Plantations  of  the 
Ancients.  .Considered.  1688  R.  HOLME  Annonry  i.  33/2 
The  Bends.. wrought  upon  with  Fusil  or  Lozenge  work, 
which  consisted  of  two  colours.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  31 
VI.  671/2  The  cross  strokes  ought  to  be  very  lozenge.  1812- 
16  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sci.  $•  Art  I.  156  The  pier.,  became, 
In  its  plan,  lozenge,  and  formed  the  decorated  pier.  1823 
RUTTEK  J-'ont/iill  36  Their  openings  are  filled  with  bronze 
lozenge  lattice.  1868  BROWNING  /iVwjf  <5-  />Xr.  i.  481,  I . . 
stepped  out  on  the  narrow  terrace.  .And  paced  its  lozenge- 
brickwork.  1870  F.  R.  WILSON  Ch.  Lindisf,  68  The  arches 
.  .rich  with  billet  and  lozenge  ornament.  18- .  Archit.  Pnl'l. 
Sec.  Diet.,  Lozenge  Molding  at  Lozenge  Fret^  an  ornament 
used  in  Norman  Architecture  presenting  the  appearance  of 
diagonal  ribs  inclosing  diamond-shaped  panels. 

7.  Comb.  a.  General  comb.  :    simple  attrib.,  as 
lozenge-machine  ;    lozenge-like  adj.  ;  parasynthetic, 
as  lozenge-figured^  -shaped  adjs. 

1658  SIK  T.  HKOWXK  Cart/.  Cyrus  iii.  47  Wherein  [sc.  the 
Sunflower]  in  *  Lozenge  figured  boxes  nature  shuts  up  the 
seeds.  1551  RKCORDK  Pafaw.  Knowl.  \.  Defin.,Ther  corners 


producing,  Wltn  tne  peaked  ana  weaKiy  reireauug  emu.  -a 
lozenge-like  aspect.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mccli.,  *  Lozenge- 
inncliine,  a  machine  for  rolling  out  and  cutting  lozenges. 
1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Three  Ages  ii.  72  The  summer  flowers 
in  the  *lozengc-shaped  parterres.  1860  RF.AI>K  Cloister  $  H. 
(1861)  I.  70  The  panes  were  very  small  and  lozenge-shaped. 
b.  Special  comb. :  lozenge-base,  the  material 
used  as  a  '  base '  in  the  manufacture  of  lozenges ; 
lozenge-coach  (nonce-use  ,  a  coach  with  the 
owner's  coat  of  arms  emblizoned  on  a  lozenge  (see 
I  b),  a  dowager's  or  widow's  coach  ;  lozenge  lion, 
a  Scotch  gold  coin  called  a  '  lion  ',  of  the  reign  of 
Jas.  I  (1406-37),  having  on  the  obverse  the  arms 
of  Scotland  in  a  lozenge  shield. 

1898  Kev.  Brit,  j'harm.  16  Trochiscus  Sulphur!*. . . It  is 
not  made  with  one  of  the  *  lozenge-bases.  1746  H.  WALPOI.E 
Let.  to  Mann  21  Aug.,  I  am  retired  hither  like  an  old  sum 
mer  dowager ;  only  that  I  have  no  toad-eater  to  take  the  air 
with  me  in  the  back  part  of  my  'lozenge-coach.  1890  SER 
VICE  Notandums  ix.  67  There  were  . .  Gold  Pennies  and 
Mailles,  'Lozenge  Lions  [etc.]. 

Lozenged  .l^zend.^d),  a.  [f.  LOZENGE  +•  -ED  *, 
after  F.  losan&i  (OF.  losengie)  LOZKNOY.]  Orna 
mented  with  lozenges  of  alternate  colours ;  divided 
into  lozenges  or  lozenge-shaped  spaces. 

1523  Ln.  BERNERS  f'roiss.  I.  ccccxix.  734  Some  had  cotes 
..losenged  with  whyte  and  blacke.  1611  COTGR.,  Lozenge, 
lozenged.  1820  D.  TURNER  Tour  Normandy  II.  186  IDS 
archivolts  are  encircled  by  two  rows  of  lozenged  squares. 
1822  Gentl.  .Mag.  XCI  I.  I.  30  The  floor  is  lozenged  of  black 
and  white.  184*7  C.  BRONTE  J.  Eyre  xxvni,  There  shot  out 
the  friendly  gleam  again,  from  the  lozenged  panes  of  a  very 
small  latticed  window.  1872  BROWNING  Fifine  xxx.  17  What 
outside  was  noon,  Pales,  through  thy  lozenged  blue,  to 
meek  benefic  moon. 

Lozengeour,  variant  of  LOSENGER  Obs. 

Lozeiiger  (l^-zend^aj).  Also  6  losinger.  [f. 
LOZENGE  -t-  -EB.] 

f  1.   =  LOZENGE  sb.  \ .  Obs. 

1527  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  V.  244  Unum  le  diamond  voca- 
turn  a  losinger. 

2    -  LOZENGE  si.  3.   U.  S.  and  north,  dial. 

1860  O.  W.  HOLMES  Elsie  V.  (1887)  59  B°*es  containing 
Mozengers',  as  they  were  commonly  called.  1887  i.  h. 
BROWN  Doctor  6  Somethin  just  to  be  haulm  out  For  the  kids 
— a  lozenger  or  the  lek. 

Lozengerie,  variant  of  LOSENGEKY  Obs. 
t  lozengeways,  adv.  Obs.     Also  lazange-. 
ff.  LOZENGE  sb.  +  -WAYS.]   =  LOZKNGEWISE. 

1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  I.  v.  (1611)  3  A  Cross  pierced  Lo- 
senge-ways,  that  is,  after  the  form  of  a  Losenge,  with  the 
points  or  acute  Angles,  streight  upward  and  downward. 
Some  say  pierced  Losengee.  Ibid  n  vu.  70  Piercing  . . 
is  threefold.  That  is  to  say  Round,  Losengwaise,  Quad 
rate  1668  LEVBOURN  Platform  Purch.  1 16  1  hey  are . .  laid 
Lazange  wayes,  one  of  white,  another  of  black,  laid  angle 

Lozengewise  (V-zend3,w3iz),3<fc.  [f. LOZENGE 
+  -WISE.]  So  as  to  form  a  lozenge  or  lozenge 
pattern  ;  spec,  in  Her.  =  LOZENGY  a.  i . 

I53o  PALSGR.  844/2  Dyamant  wyse,  losenge  b*]  wyse, 
trellove  wyse.     1577  B-  GooGE  H.eresbefKs.  Hmo.(^  7- 
My  trees  stand . .  losmgwise  or  diamonde  wise._     1610  Gl 
LIM  Heraldry  I.  x.  116  He  beareth  Argent    nine  Losenges 
Losengewise  (or  in  Losenge)  Gules.    1696  Land.  Gas.  No. 


LUBBER. 

3217/4  The  Arms  of  Andrew,  being  a  Cross,  set  Lozengewise. 
1725  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Plover,  Leap-Nets,  whose 
Mc.ihes  are  Lozengewise.  1864  BOUTELL  Her.  Hist.  $•  Pop. 
ix.  (ed.  3)  43  It  is  common  for  the  upper  of  two  cushions  to 
be  set  lozengewise  upon  the  lower. 

Lozengiour,  variant  of  LOSENGER  Obs. 

Lozengy  (Ip'zendji),  s.  Forms:  6-7lozengie, 
7  losengy,  lozengee,  8  lozenge',  9  lozengee, 
7-  lozengy.  [a.  OK.  losangii!  (ijth  c.),  f.  losange 
LOZENGE.] 

1.  Her.  Of  a  field :    Covered  with  lozenges  of 
alteinate  tinctures ;  divided  into  lozenges,     t  Also 
of  a  bearing  :  Shaped  like  a  lozenge. 

1562  LKIGH  Arinorie  157  He  beareth  Losengye,  Argent, 
and  Sable.  1572  BOSSEWEI.L  Arinorie  n.  38  b,  One  fermaulx 
lozengie,  Gules.  1610  [see  LOZEXGKWAVS.]  1727  UAILEY  vol. 
II,  Lozenge,  Lozangy  . .  is  a  Shield  or  an  Ordinary  of  all 
Lozenges.  1864  P.OUTELL  Her.  Hist,  fy  Pop.  (ed.  3)  35  A 
Field  Lozengy  ..  is  divided  into  Lozenge-shaped  figures. 
Ibid.  361  Lozengee  erm.  and  sa. 

b.  Lozengy  barry,  divided  into  lozenges,  which 
are  divided  again  horizontally.  Lozengy-bendy 
(see  quot.  1838).  t  Lozengy  in  point  (see  quot. 
1688).  f  Semi-lozengy  i^ see  quot.  1612). 

1612  PEACHAM  Gentl.  Exerc.  III.  160  If  ther  be  aboue 
the  number  as  I  said  of  fine  and  twentie  or  sixe  and  twentie, 
you  must  say  Semi-lozengie.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  i. 
105/2  He  beaieth  Gnles,  twOkPilts  Barwise  Argent..  .This  is 
by  others  Blazoned,  a  pale  Losengie  in  point,  or  extending 
lo  the  sides.. of  the  Escochion.  1838  Penny  Cycl.  XII. 
142/1  [A  shield  Fusily]  if  parted  per  pale  and  per  bend, 
would  be  either  I.ozengy-bendy,  or  Fusily.bendy,  according 
to  the  width  of  the  space  between  the  lines. 

2.  traasf.  a.  Resembling  a.  lozenge,  lozenge-like. 
b.  Composed  of  or  divided  into  lozenges. 

1602  CAREU'  Cornwall  99  b,  In  the  mouth  of  the  harbour, 

|    lyeth  S.   Nicholas   Hand,  in  fashion,  loseiigy.     1686   PLOT 

Staffanish.  125  The  Choir.. is  paved   Lozengy,  black   anil 

white.     1845  M.  A.  LOWER  Kef.  to  I'.rit.  An/txol.  Assoc. 

Nov.,  A  lozengy  or  network  pattern. 

Lozeyn,  Lozzel(l,  obs.  ff.  LOZKN,  LOSEL. 

L.  s.  d.,  £.  S.  d.  (e-lesdr),  abbreviation  for 
'  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence '  (see  the  letters 
I.,  S,  D) ;  hence  often  used  =  'money'.  Hence 
i.  S.  Deism  (fiuuiorous],  worship  of  money. 

1835  HOOD  Deatl  Kobl-ery  i,  Hut  p'rhaps,  of  all  the  felonies 
de  se,  . .  Two-tliiids  have  been  througn  want  of  L.  s.  ii.  \ 
1880  iMns.  LVNN  LINTON  RcM  of  l'\nnily  ii,  For  his  own 
part  he  preferred  £.  S.  I).  1892  Carnh.  Mag.  Aug.  170 
1,.  S.  Deism.. the  modern  worship. 

Lu,  Lubard,  obs.  forms  of  Loo,  LEOPAKD. 

Lubba  (,l»'ba).  Also  8  lobba.  A  name  used 
in  Shetland  and  Orkney  for  coarse  grass  or  sedge 
(see  quots.).  Also  attrib. 

11794  T-  JOHNSTON  in  Shirreff  Agric.  Sum.  Sliellil.  (1814) 
App.  46  On  the  berry  heather  and  lol'ba  pastures  they 
[sheep]  are  at  their  prime  from  five  to  seven  years  old. 
1795  (.1.  Low  in  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  XIV.  316  [The  hills] 
are  covered  with  heath,  and  what  we  call  lubba,  a  sort 
of  grass  which  feeds  our  cattle  in  the  summer  time  :  it 
generally  consists  of  different  species  of  carices,  plain  bent, 
and  other  moor  grasses.  1822  S.  HIBHKRT  Descr. Shell,  /si. 
in.  435  Lubba  comprises  those  common  productions  of  the 
hills  which  are  found  where  heath  is  absent. 

Lubbard  \\v\iaid'j.  Obs.  exc.  .Sc.  and  north. 
dial.  Also  7  lubberd,  8  lubber'd,  9  lobbart, 
lubbart,  -ert.  [Altered  form  of  LUBBKK:  see 
i  -Ann.]  =  LUBBER  sb. 

1586  in  Neal  Hist.  Purit.  (1754)  \.  321  That  all  cathedral 
churches  may  be  put  down.  . .  They  are  the  dens  of  idle 
loitering  lubbards.  1612  tr.  licnrcnuto's  Passenger  I.  i.  3 
Thou  slouenly  lubberd,  and  toyish  fellow,  what  idle  toyes 
goest  thou  fantasticating.  1712  STFI-:LK  SPeet.  No.  466  F  i 
in  all  the  Dances  he  invents,  .he  keeps  close  to  the  Char 
acters  he  represents.  He  gives  to  Clowns  and  Lubbards 
clumsy  Graces.  1724  RAMSAY  Health  306  Sciatic,  jaundice, 
dropsy,  or  the  stone,  Alternate  makes  the  lazy  lubbard 
groan.  1823  SCOTT  Pcveril  xxxv,  I  need  only  instance . .  the 
celebrated  downfall  of  Goliah,  and  of  another  lubbard. 
1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-tik.,  LitU'er,  or  LiiMart,  an 
awkward  unseamanlike  fellow.  1899  H.  PEASE  Tales 
Northumbria  173  Thoo  .great  clumsy  lubbert,  see  what 
thoo's  done  ! 

b.  attrib.,  af positive  or  quasi-<z<y. :  Lubberly. 

1670  EARL  ROCHESTER  in  Roxb.  Ball.  (1883)  IV.  567  So 
have    I   seen   at   Smithfield's  wondrous   Fair,.. A   lubbard 
Elephant   divert   the   Town.      1710   Medley  No.  2/3    His 
!    lubber'd  Genius  from  its  Byass  crost,  In  heaps  of  false 
Arithmelick  is  lost.     1711  laid.  No.  39/1  The  other.. was 
such  a  Lubbard  Trickster,  so  aukward  at  .Mischief.     1784 
COWPER   7 '«*£  III.  400  Conscious  how  much  the  hand  Of 
lubbard  Labour  needs  his  watchful  eye.     1817  J.  F.  PKNNIE 
|    Roy.  Miiistr.  v.  5  Ocean.. stretches  its  lubbard  arms  Along 
the  shores  low  growling. 

Lubbe,  obs.  form  of  LOVE  v. 

Lubber  (Ifbai),  sb.  Forms:  4  lobre,  lobur, 
6  lober,  loubber,  lubbo(u)r,  lub(b)ur,  luber, 
lubbarre,  6-7  lubbar,  6-  lubber.  [The  form 
may  possibly  belong  to  an  adoption  of  OK.  laker 
swindler,  parasite,  agent-n.  f.  lober  to  deceive, 
sponge  upon,  mock ;  but  if  so  the  sense  has  been 
altered  by  association  with  LOB  sb:1  (cf.  the  Du.  and 
Norw.  cognates  mentioned  under  that  word).] 

1.  A  big,  clumsy,  stupid  fellow;  esp.  one  who 
lives  in  idleness;  a  lout.     Also  in  phr.  \to  play 
the  lubber.     In  early  quots.  frequently  applied  to  a 
monk  (cf.  ABBEY-LUBBER).    Obs.  exc.  arch,  or  dial. 
IT«»  LANGL.  P.  PL  A.  Prol.  52  Crete  lobres  [MS.  H. 
i    (c  1400)  loburs]  and  longe  pat  lob  weore  to  swynke  Uoi>eden 
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hem  in  Copes.  1515  HARCLAV  Egloges  in.  (15701  Cij  b/2 
Some  be  forget  full,  .  .Some  crafiles  fooles,  some  protide  and 
negligent,  If  thou  chaunge  some  better  for  to  haue,  Thou 
voydest  a  lubber  and  h;ist  agayne  a  knaue.  1530  [see 
LUBBER  v.\  '1530  LD.  UKRXKRS  Arth.  Lyt.  Bryt.  liv.  (1814) 
198  Two  greate  lubljers  brought  after  hym  the  heed  of  the 
monster,  in  a  great  basket,  a  1533  FRITH  Disput.  Purgat. 
A  viij,  That  we  shuld  no  lenger.  .be  dyspoyled  and  robbed 
of  a  syght  of  sturdie  lubbarres.  4x1568  ASCHAM  Scholem. 
n.  (Arb.)  88  They  went  to  the  Grammer  schole,  little 
children:  they  came  from  thence  great  lubbers:  alwayes 
learning,  and  litle  profiting.  1590  NASHE  \st  Pt.  Pasquils 
Afol.  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  2^1  Will  he  neuer  leaue  to  play  the 
lubber?  what  a  lazie  lowtish  kind  of  argument  is  this.  1605 
SHAKS.  Lear  i.  iv.  101  If  you  will  measure  your  lubbers 
length  againe,  tarry.  1671  J.  WEBSTER  Metallogr.  i.  18 
Idle  Lubbers  that  dare  not  adventure  from  the  air  of  their 
Countries.  1750  GKAY  Long  Story  tend).  And  so  God  save 
our  noble  King,  And  .yuard  us  from  long-winded  Lubbers. 
1812  Sporting  Mag.  XL.  159  The  sparks  which  flew  from 
the  pipe  of  a  lubber  who  was  blowing  smoke  and  fire 
about  at  the  door  of  the  Angel.  1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust 
(1875)  I.  xix.  172  Now  is  the  lubber  tame  !  1888  Berksh. 
Gloss.^  Lubber,  or  Lubt>er-yeadt  one  very  stupid  indeed. 

transf.  c  i8a6  HOOD  in  A.  A.  Watts  Life  A.  Watts  (1884) 
II.  25  It.,  is  but  a  hulking  lubber  of  a  paper. 

b.  esp.  A  sailor's  term  for  :  A  clumsy  •seaman  ; 
an  nnseamanlike  fellow.  (Cf.  LAND-LUBBER.) 

1579  GOSSON  Sch.  Abuse  33  b,  To  lye  wallowing  like 
Lubbers  in  the  Ship  of  the  common  wealth,  crying  Lord, 
Lord,  when  wee  see  the  vessel  toyle.  1748  SMOLLEIT  Rod. 
Rand,  xxiv,  He  swore  woundily  at  the  lieutenant,  and 
called  him.  .swab  and  lubber.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine 
(1780)  Cc  ij,  Afraid  ..  of  being  stigmatized  with  the 
opprobrious  epithet  of  lubber.  1824  SCOTT  Redgtinntlet 
ch.  lit,  The  cowardly  lubbers  have  all  made  sail.  1890 
UESANT  Armorel  of  Lyonesse  I.  39  Two  lubbers!  They 
ought  not  to  be  trusted  with  a  boat. 

fc.  An  inferior  servant,  drudge,  scullion.      Qbs. 

1538  ELYOT  Diet.,  Ali'diastinus,  a  drudge  or  lubber,  which 
doth  in  the  howse  all  nianer  of  vyle  seruice,  as  swepe  or 
dense  the  house,  carie  wodde  to  the  kytchen,  and  other 
like  drudgery.  i7o6*PHM.LiPS  ed.  Kersey),  Lubber,  a  mean 
Servant,  that  does  all  base  Services  in  a  House  ;  a  Drudge. 

2.  a.  attrib.  and  appositive  passing  into  adj.  (In 
lubber  lips  perh.  a  different  word;  cf.  blubber-hp,} 

c  1530  ffickscorner  421  (  Manlyl,  Thou  lubber  Ima^ynacyon. 
1599  I'ORTER  Angry  IVom.  Aoington  G,So\v  vp  your  lubber 
lips.  1673  DRYDEN  Amboyna  Epil,  14  Venetians  do  not 
more  uncouthly  ride,  Than  did  their  Lubber-State  Mankind 
bestride.  1730-46  THOMSON  Autumn  562  Astride  The 
lubber  Power  in  filthy  triumph  sits.  1832  SIR  S.  FERGUSON 
Forging  Anchor  57  The  kraken's  back,,  .a  lubber  anchorage 
for  sudden  shallow'd  miles.  1874  TKNNYSON  I'h'ien  117  Then 
narrow  court  and  lubber  King,  farewell  !  1875  BROWNING 
Inn  Album  i.  7  Lubber  prose  o'ersprawls,  And  straddling 
stops  the  path  from  left  tori^ht.  1891  HALL  CAISE  Scape 
goat  xxvii,  His  thick  lubber  lips  working  visibly. 

b.  Special  comb.:  lubber-grasshopper,aname 
for  two  large-  bodied  clumsy  insects  of  the  U.S.  ; 
(a}  Brachystola  magnet^  of  the  western  plains  ;  (b) 
Romalea  microptera^  of  the  Gulf  States  ;  lubber- 
head,  a  stupid  person,  a  blockhead  ;  hence  lubber- 
headed  adj.  (E.  D.  D.)  ;  lubber's  line,  mark, 
point  Naut.,  a  vertical  line  inside  a  compass-case, 
indicating  thedirection  oftheship'shead;  flubber- 
wort,  the  (imaginary)  herb  that  produces  laziness  ; 
also,  a  lubber.  Also  LUBBER  FIEN-P,  LCBBEKLAND, 
LUBBER'S  HOLE. 

1885  Riverside  Nat.  Hist.  (1888)  II.  194  The  l!  Lubber 
Grasshopper  ',  or  the  Clumsy  Locust,  of  the  plains,  Brachy 
stola  tnagna,  .  .is.  .confined  to  the  central  portion  of  North 
America.  1847  HALLIWRLL,  *Lubber-hcatt  a  stupid  fellow. 
1849  Sidonia  Sure.  11.286  If..  the  thoughtless  luhberhead, 
had  not  let  the  ring  fall.  1858  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  V.  34 
The  "lubber's  line  of  a  compass.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Afeck. 
Suppl.,  *  Lubber's  Mark(  (Nautical].  1840  RAPKR  Pract. 
Navig.  §  142.  42  Care  is  taken  to  place  the  box  so  that 
*  lubber  s  point  in  the  bowl,  and  the  centre  of  the  card,  are 
in  a  line  fore  and  aft,  or  parallel  to  the  keel.  But  as  lub 
ber's  point  deviates  a  little  from  its  proper  position  when 
the  ship  is  heeled  over,  seamen  do  not  implicitly  depend 
upon  it,  as  indeed  the  name  implies.  1881  CI.ARK  RrssKi.i. 
Sailor's  Sweth.  III.  iv.  156,  I  .  .  set  the  two  compasses 
down  with  the  lubber's  point*  exactly  parallel.  '547 
BOOR  ME  Brev.  Health  cli.  (1557)  55  b,  Whyles  they  do 
take  theyr  medecinelfor  the'  fever  lurden1]  put  no  x  Lubber- 
worte  into  theyr  potage.  1575  LANKHAM  Let.  (1871)  23  A 
loouely  loober  woorts,  freklfaced,  red  headed,  cleen  trust  in 
his  dooblet. 

Lubber  (Izrbw),  v.  [f.  LUBBER  si'.]  intr.  To 
behave  as  a  lubber  ;  to  loaf  about  ;  to  navigate 
a  boat  like  a  lubber,  f  Also  to  lubber  it.  Now 
chiefly  \npres.pple.  and  in  Lu  bbering///.  a. 

1530  FALSER.  615/2,  1  lubber,  I  playethe  labbetVJVttribm&l 
You  lubber  as  well  as  any  knave  in  this  towne.  1611  COTGR., 
Loricarder^  to  luske,  luwt,  or  lubber  it  ;  to  loyter  about  like 
a  masterlesse  man.  1837  WHEKLWRIGHT  tr.  Anstoflttines, 
Birds  in.  iv.  By  the  brown  owls  I  will  no  longer  spare  thee, 
Whom  I  behold  thus  slow  and  luhbering.  18..  MRS. 
H.  E.  P.  SPOFFORD  Pilot's  H^t/g,  He  began  to  grumble  about 
being  ashamed  to  be  seen  lubbering  round  so.  1885  Century 
Mag.  XXX.  742/1  As  the..  wind  grew..,  we  soon  found 
ourselves  lubbering  over  the  beautiful  lake. 

Lubberd,  lubber'd,  obs.  forms  of  LUBBABD. 
Lubber  fiend.    [Cf.   LUBBEH  sb.   i  c,]     A 

beneficent  goblin  supposed  to  perform  some  of  the 
laborious  work  of  a  household  or  farm  during  the 
night;  a  'Lob-lie-by-the-fire'.  \\sotransf. 

1631  MILTON  L'  Allegro  no  Tells  how  the  drudging  Goblin 
swet,  To  ern  his  Creatn-bowle  duly  set,..  Then  lies  him 
down  the  Lubbar  Fend,  Andstretch'd  out  all  the  Chimney's 
length,  Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength.  1831  Edin, 


A**-?-.  I,  IV.  175  The  bibber-fiend  has  nothing  of  ihe  sly 
humour  of  Robin  Goodfellow  about  him.  1889  MORRIS  in 
Mackail  Life  (1899)  II.  222  Kxcept  that  the  parson  is  a 
lubber-fiend,  and  that  the  people  are  as  poor  as  may  be, 
nothing  need  be  better. 

Lubberland  (l»-b3jla.-nd\  An  imaginary  land 
of  plenty  without  labour;  a  land  of  laziness. 

1598  FLORIO,  Cocagnat  as  we  say  Lubberland.  1614 
B.  JONSON  Bart.  Fair  in.  H,  Good  mother,  how  shall 
we  finde  a  pigge,  if  we  doe  not  looke  about  for't?  will  it  run 
off  o'  the  spit,  into  our  mouths  thinke  you?  as  in  Lubber- 
land?  and  cry,  iuet  -wet  1633  SHIRLEY  Gamester  in.  (1637) 
F  2  b,  And  so  I  commend  mee  to  all  your  friends  in  Lubber- 
Land.  1681  W.  RODKRTSON  Phraseol.  Gen.  (1693)  621  Weak- 
witted  ;  a  wittal  ;  a  fool  ;  born  in  Lubberland.  1827  SCOIT 
Napoleon  IV.  206  A  Grand  Elector,  who  was  to  be  the 
very  model  of  a  king  of  Lubberland.  1856  R.  A.  VAUGHAN 
Mystics  (1860)  1.  238  Pining  after  your  Lubberland,  as  utual, 
—your  Millennium  of  mere  ease  and  plentiful  supply.  1893 
MCCARTHY  Red  Diamonds  I.  160  Luxuriously  enjoying 
his  monarchy  of  the  lubberland  of  bed. 

Lubberlike  (Izrb^ibik),  a.  and  adv.  [f.  LUB 
BER  sb.  +  -LIKE.]  a.  adj.  Of,  pertaining  to  or 
characteristic  of  a  lubber.  b.  adv.  Alter  the 
manner  of  a  lubber. 

1572  HULOET  (ed.   Higgins),  Lubberlike,  vnhandsome  or 
knrash&WKVrx,  HMGA|COtC&tt/Vl*44<ftfoWfHI  1  17  Though 
you  thinke  it  lubberlike  to  leese  Vet  shoulde  you  lende  that 
one  halfe  of  your  cote.     1588  FRAUSCE  Lawicrs  Log.  Ded., 
Sheepes  skinnes  cast  over  their  lubberlike  shoulders.    1636'!'. 
RANDALL  in  Ann.  Dubrensia  (1877)  17  How  lubber-like  they 
loll  upon  the  Plaines  !     1851  H.  MELVILLE  Whale  xiii,  The 
jeering  glances  of  the  passengers,  a  lubber-like  assembly. 

Iiubberliness  (Ip'bailines).  [f.  LUBBERLY  + 
•NESS.]  The  attribute  of  being  lubberly. 

1598  YLQu.\Q,Zottic/itzzat  clownishnes,.  .lubbarlines.  1707 
T.  BROWN  Lett,  from  Dead  n.  (ed.  2)  67  A  lazy  Hulk,  whose 
stupendious  Magnitude  is  full  big  enough  to  load  an  Ele 
phant  with  Lubberliness.  i88a  SPURGEON  in  Homilet.  Re1!'. 
Mar.  342  There  is  a  lumpishness  and  lubberliness  innate 
in  the  elements  of  some  men's  constitution. 

Lubberly  (lirbwli),  a.  andodftr.  [f.  LUBBER  sb. 
+  -LY.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Ot  the  nature  of  a  lubber  ;    coarse  of  figure 
and  dull  of  intellect,  loutish;  clumsy;  lazy;  stupid; 
sometimes  transf,  of  animals  and  inanimate  things. 
Also  of  things  :   Appropriate  to  or  characteristic 
of  a  lubber. 

1573  TUSSER    Ifnsb.  i.v.   (1878)   17  To  raise   betimes  the 
lubberly,  Both  Snorting  Hob  and  Margery.     1598  SHAKS. 
Merry   If.   v.  v.   195,    I  came   yonder  at   Eaton   to  marry 
Mistris  Anne  Page,  and  she's  a  great  lubberly  boy.     1618 
BoLTQx'Fforits  11636)  171  They,.  according  to  their  lubberly 
wits,  assayd  to  stop  it  first  with  their  bodies.     1671  CLARKN- 
DON  Dial.  Tracts  (1727)  323  Those  lubberly  fellows,  who 
come  from  great  schools  after  they  are  nineteen  or  twenty 
years  of  age.     17*8  VANBR.  &  CIBBER  Pr&i\  Hush.  i.  Wks. 
(1730)  230,  I  wonder..  you  will  encourage  that  lad  to  swill 
his  guts  thus  with  such  beastly,  lubberly  liquor.  1759  WESLEY 
IVks.  (1872)  11.477  All  hut  four  or  five  lubberly  men  seemed 
almost  persuaded  to  be  Christians.     1838  DICKENS  O.  Tivist 
x,  'I  did  that,  sir',  said  a  great  lubberly  fellow,  stepping 
forward.     1847  J.  WILSON  Chr.  North   (1857)   1.  139  Great 
lubberly    Leicesters    or    Southdowns  [sheep].     1859    Miss 
GARY  Country  Life  (1876)  188   A  lubberly,  yellow-haired 
boy    of   twelve    years    old    kicks    open    the    door.       1862 
J.  GRANT  Of//.  Guard  xxii,  Great    lubberly  barges  were 
dragged  to  and  fro  by  horses  of  equally  lubberly  aspect. 
1864  BURTON  Scot  Abr.  I.  iv.  184  James..  in   his  lubberly 
schoolboy-like  complaints  about  his  mother,  showed  that  he 
knew  about  them. 

2.  In  nautical  use  :  Resembling,  pertaining  to,  or 
characteristic  of  a  lubber  ;    unseamanlike.     Of  a 
vessel  :  Managed  in  an  unseamanlike  manner. 

[1695  CONGREVE  Love  for  L.  n.  20  D'ee  think  shee'll  ever 
endure  a  great  lubberly  Tarpawlin?]  1795-7  SOUTH  EvA/t«0r 
Poems  Poet.  Wks.  II.  81  You  lubberly  landsmen  don't  know 
when  you're  well  !  1831  TRKI.AWNEY  Adv.  Younger  Sou  I. 
44  You  don't  take  me  for  that  lubberly  school-mastering 
parson  on  board,  do  you?  1849  GROTE  Greece  n.  xlvii.  VI. 
87  His  seamen  had  full  leisure  to  contemplate  what  they 
would  despise  as  lubberly  handling  of  the  ships.  1884 
Manch.  Exam.  27  Dec.  5/1  There  never  was  a  clearer  case 
of  lubberly  navigation.  1887  BF.SANT  The  World  went  vi.  49 
One  [ship]..  is  obedient  to  her  helm,  the  other  shall  be 
lubberly  and  difficult  to  steer. 

B.  adv.  In  a  lubberly  manner  ;  like  a  lubber  ; 
unskilfully,  clumsily. 

1594  NASHE  Unfort.  Tram.  6  Ouer  my  necke  he  throwes 
himself  verie  lubberly.  1693  DRYDKN  Orig.ff  Progr.  Satire 
Ess.  (ed.  Ker)  11.  56  A  company  of  clowns  on  aholiday,danc- 
inglubberly.  18*3  Examiner  yzo/\  A  large  frigate,,  -lubberly 
handled.  1884  A/auck.  Exam.  8  May  5/2  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  .  .  either  vessel  can  have  been  so  lubberly 
managed  as  to  run  into  the  other. 

Lubber's  hole.  Naut.  Also  8  lubber-hole. 
A  hole  in  the  ship's  top,  close  to  the  mast,  afford 
ing  an  easier  way  of  ascent  or  descent  than  by 
climbing  the  fnttock  shrouds. 

1772-84  COOK  Voy.  (1790)  VI.  1194  He  becomes  as  much 
an  object  of  ridicule,  as  a  sailor  who  descends  through  lub 
ber's  hole.  1792  WOLCOT  (P.  Pindar)  Peters  Frq^fcigrWlcs. 
1792  III.  75  And  yet,  Sir  Joseph,  fame  reports  you  stole  To 
Fortune's  topmast  through  the  lubber-hole.  1833  MARRYAT 
/'.  Mjnph-  vii,  He  proposed  that  1  should  go  through  lubber's 
hole.  1882  NARKS  Seamanship  led.  6)  233  Pass  a  hawser.  . 
through  the  lubber's  hole. 

Lubbert,  variant  of  LUBBAKD. 
Lubber,  -our,  -ur,  obs.  forms  of  LUBBER. 
Lubbord,  obs.  form  of  LARBOARD. 
Lubecker  (liw-bekai).    [f.  Lubeck  (see  LUBISH) 
+  -ER1.]     A  Lubeck  merchant  vessel, 


1627  in  Crf.  ff  Times  C/ias.  I  (1848)  I.  196  They  would  set 
out. .to  intercept  the  Lubeckers  and  Hamburghers  coming 
forth  of  the  Sound.  1711  Loud.  <iaz.  No.  4850/1  A  Lubecker 
sailing  towards  Sweden. 

Lubeckve)s :  see  LUBISH. 

t  Lu'bencv.  Obs.  rare.  Also  7  lubentie.  [f. 
L.  lubent-)  Iwent-em  willing  :  see  -ENCV.]  \Yil- 
lingness  or  pleasure  (in  regard  to  action  or  activity). 

1623  COCKERAM,  Lubentie,  mirth,  pleasantnesse.  a  1640 
JACKSON  Creed  x.  xxvi.  §  2  Their  Natural  Freedom  ds  it  is 
opposed  to  that  which  we  call  Spontaneum  or  Lubency  in 
Vegetables  only,  or  meer  sensitive  Creatures.  1669  Addr, 
Young  Gentry  Eng.  8  The  idle  person,  .stands  ready  to  let 
out  himself  Post,  on  the  easy  lates  of  the  next  stirring  device 
and  lubency. 

Luber,  obs.  form  of  LUBBER. 

Lubish,  a.  Cotnm.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Also  6 
Lub^b  is,  Lubyes,  Lup,  Lupis,  7  Lupish, 
Lups,  Lubeck  e>,  9  Lubesh,  Lubs.  [a.  G. 
liibisch,  Du.  Inbekseh^  f.  Liibeck,  Lubeck.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  Litbeck^  town  of  northern  Germany, 
formerly  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  League. 

1.  In  mark  Lttbish,  schilling  Lubish,  denomina 
tions  belonging  to  a  money  of  account  formerly  in 
extensive  mercantile  use  in  North  Germany. 

15..  Aberdeen  Reg.  (Jam.),  xij  Lubbis  sh.,  xx  merkis 
Lubis.  1563  Ibid.  XX  V.  (Jam.),  Aucht  daleiris  &  tuelf 
Lup  schilling..  .To  pay  x  sh.  for  ilk  mark  lupis.  ("1575 
ftalfour's  Practicks  (1754)  88  One  thousand  lubyesstok  fish 
is  ane  last.  16*2  MALYNES  Anc.  Law-Merck.  177  The 
Mariners  are  to  haue  two  shillings  lups  for  euery  Last  for 
doing  of  it.  Ibid.  415  The  said  Doller  was  valued  at  two 
markes  Lubish,  euery  marke  being  sixteene  shillings  Lubish. 
1823  CRABB  Technol.  Dict.^  Lubs  or  Lubesli^  a  term  applied 
to  the  money  of  Lubeck  and  Hamburgh,  as  sterling  is  to 
English  money.  1858  HOMANS  Cycl.  Ceinm.  1324/2  The 
mark  Lubs,  or  Lubec  mark,  used  at  Hamburgh,  is  a  money 
of  account,  equal  to  29^  cents. 

f  b.  transf.  Genuine,  authorized.     Cf.  sterling. 

1632  Lmicow  Trai'.  vi.  271  Although  they  be  bastards 
&  wooden  blocks,  yet  are  they  better  clad,  then  their  lupish 
legitimate  ones. 

f2.  Lubecksheer:  a  strong  beer  brewed  atLubeck. 

[1594  NASHE  Unfort.  Trat:  E  i  b,Thy  horses.. shall  kneed 
vp  to  the  knees.. in  spruce  beere  and  lubeck  licour.]  1608 
HEYWOOD  Rape  of  Lucrece  sig.  £4  Were  it  in  Lubeckes 
or  double  double  beere  their  owne  naturall  liquor  i'de  pledge 
it.  1639  GLAPTHORNE  Alfartus  ll'allenstein  in.  ill.  F  3 b, 
I  thinke  you'r  drunk  With  Lubecks  beere  or  Brunswicks 
Mum. 

li  L  libra  (lf;7'bra).  [Native  Australian.]  An 
aboriginal  woman  of  Australia. 

1847  CAPT.  C.  SIURT  Narr.  Exped.  Central  Austral. 
(1849)  L  127  He  (an  aboriginal}  placed  his  lubra  and  infnnt 
child  in  it  [a  canoe].  1864  SIMCOX  Outward  Bound  87  Many 
lubras  so  black,  with  their  load  on  their  back.  1881  MRS. 
C.  PRAED  Policy  <y  P.  L  67  \Ve  white  women  are  no  better 
off  than  the  lubras. 

Lubrefaction,  variant  of  LUBRIFACTION. 

Lubric  (l'/7'l>rik),  a.  [a.  F.  lubrique  or  ad.  L. 
Iftbric-iis,  f.  Aryan  root  *sleub-  :  see  SLIP  v.] 

1.  Smooth  and  slippery.     Now  rare. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  vii.  32  Fortune,  .sette.  .vnder  the 
feet  of  the  righte  chaste  quene,  thyng  slypperand  lubrik,  for 
to  make  hir  to  ouerthrowe.  1609  HUME  Admouit.  Poems 
(S.  T.  S.)  171  Behold  at  how  narrow  a  rift  that  awld  lubrik 
serpent  hathe  slydin  in.  1646  CRASHAW  Mus^ks  Duell  64 
in  Steps  to  Temple  105  Sobs,  whose  thundring  volleyes 
float  And  roule  themselves  over  her  lubricke  throat  In 
panting  murmurs.  1681  COTTON  li'ond.  Peak  (ed.  4)  61 
The  Roof  does  sloping  rise  In  a  steep,  craggy,  and  a 
lubrick  Shore.  1813  Hocr,  Queen's  Wake  290  The  glossy 
sea  was  heaving  bright.  .While  far  on  her  lubric  bosom  were 
seen  The  magic  dyes  of  purple  and  green.  1852  I'rasersMng. 
XLVI.  84  They  ..turn  up  successively  a  dirty  white  belly  or 
brown  lubric  back.  1867  J.  B.  ROSE  tr.  /  'irgiCs  ,'Eneid  120 
A  lubric  serpent. 

t  2.  fig.  Slippery,  shifty ;  unsteady,  unsettled  ; 
prone  to  danger  or  error.  Obs. 

1631  R.  H.  Arraignm.  Whole  Creature  xiv.  §  i.  230  For 
life  it  selfe,  alas  how  unccrtnine  Lubrick  and  fraile  is  it. 
1646  J.  HALL  Horae  I'ac.  109  Lubrick  is  the  estate  of 
Favorites.  1660  J.  LLOYD  Prim.  Episc.  44  These  adorations 
of  the  Cross  &c.  ..were  very  lubrick,  so  that  it  was  adimcult 
matter  to  stand  upright  in  them,  and  not  to  fall  to  supersti 
tion  or  idolatry. 

f3.  Lascivious;  wanton.   Obs. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  ix.  36  Ne  to  make  foul  the  holy 
purpose  of  thy  castymonye  by  thuntrue  note  of  luhryke  & 
slypper  luxurye.  1535  STKWART  Cron.  Scat.  I.  103  This 
king  he  wox  rycht  vile.  .Lubrik  and  louss,  with  licherous 
appetyte.  1592  R.  D.  Hypnerotoniachia  44  My  venerious 
Lubric  and  incessingspurreof  desire,  a  1637  DKKKKR  U'itch 
Edmonton  in.  Wks.  1873  IV.  ^88  If  I  finde  Any  loose  lubrkk 
scapes  in  him.  1686  DRYUI  N  Elegy  Miss  A.  Killigrew  63 
This  lubrique  and  adult'rate  age. 

Ltrbrical,  a.  ?  Obs.  [Formed  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 
=  pruc.  in  various  senses  ;  also,  voluble. 

1601  H.  JONSON  Poetaster  v.  i,  What,  shall  thy  Lubricall 
and  glibbery  Muse  Liue,  as  she  were  defunct,  like  Punque 
in  Stewes  !  1656  BLOUNT  Gtossogr.)  Lubrical^  Lubricions, 
slippery,  deceitful,  incertain  ;  stirring,  wanton,  lascivious. 
1657  TOMLINSOS  Renoifs  Di$p  164*  A  smooth,  continuall, 
equall  and  lubricall  juice.  1867  LONCJF.  Dante's  Par.  xxui. 
57  All  the  tongues  That  Polyhymnia  and  her  sisters  made 
Most  lubrical  with  their  delicious  milk. 

Lubrican,  obs.  form  of  LEPRECHAUN. 
Lubricant  (I'li'brikint),  a.  and  sb.      [i.   L. 

lubricant-em,  pr.  pple.  &i  lubric  are  to  LUBBJCATE, 
f.  lubrie-us  LUBBIC.]     A.  adj.    Lubricating. 

1822  34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)   II.  214  This  matter, 


LUBRICATE. 

instead  of  being  mild  and  lubricant  as  in  health,  is  now  not 
only  viscid,  but  acrimonious  and  corrosive. 

B.  s6.  A  material,  usually  an  oil,  used  to  lubri 
cate  machinery.  Hence  traiisf.  a.  A  fluid  which 
makes  motion  or  action  smooth  or  removes  fric 
tion.  b.  (jocular)  Any  oily  or  greasy  substance 

1828  WEBSTER,  Lubricant  „.,  that  which  lubricates.  1816 
KANE  Ant.  Bxfler.  I.  xv.  171  Grating  it  [potato]  down 
nicely..  and  adding  the  utmost  oil  as  a  lubricant  it  is  as 
much  as  I  can  do  to  persuade  the  mess  to  shut  their  eves 
and  bolt  it.  aitta  SIR  R.  CHRISTISON  Life  (,885)  I.  395 
Paraffin-oil..  had  been  found  the  best  of  all  anti-friction 
ubricants.  1890  Spectator  2  Aug.,  Etiquette  is  a  mere 
lubricant  of  the  order  of  society.  \ZyjAllbutfsSyst  Jtf.J 
III.  309  Most  external  secretions  are  concerned  in  digestion 
either  as  lubricants,  such  as  saliva,  or  as  digestants,  s°uch  as 
saliva,  gastric  and  pancreatic  juice. 

Lubricate    (liw-briket),  a.    rare-*.      fad.    L. 
iibri  fat-us,  pa.  pple.  of  liibricare  :  see  next  and 
* 


liib 


-ATE  2.]     Slippery ;  smooth  and  oily. 

1848  LYTTON  Harold  iv.  vii,  A  fat  priest  with  a  lubricate 
and  shining  nose.  1882  OciLVlK,  Lubricate,  slippery.  ( Rare  ) 

Lubricate  (l'«-brik*'t),  v.     [f.  L.  iniiricat-, 

ppl.  stem  of  luMcare,  f.  lubric-us  LUBRIC.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  slippery  or  smooth  ;  to  render 
smooth  the  motion  or  action  of  ^something)  by 
applying  a  fluid  or  unguent. 

1623  CUCKERAM,  Lubricate,  to  make  slipper.  1732  ARBUTH- 
NOT  Rules  of  Diet  425  Relaxing  and  lubricating  the  pas- 
sages  and  quieting  the  Spasms  by  Opiates.  1806  Meet. 
7ml,  XV.  574  A  fluid  which  serves  to  lubricate  the  canal 
for  the  passage  of  the  farces.  1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anal  I 
3S7  i*  n  m*,  are  tw°  S'ands  which  secrete  a  fluid  to  lubricate 
the  ball  of  the  eye.  1862  TYNDALL  Mountaineer,  vi.  43  The 
liquid  appeared  to  lubricate  every  atom  of  my  body  1866 
TATE  Brit.  Mollusks  iv.  68  All  molluscous  animals  secrete 
a  mucous  fluid  to  lubricate  the  skin. 

b.  To  apply  oil  or  some  other  substance  to  (a 
machine)  in  order  to  minimize  the  friction  and 
make  it  run  easily. 

1742  YOUNG  .V/.  77;.  ix.  2186  Man's. .balmy  bath,  That 
supples,  lubricates,  and  keeps  in  play,  The  various  move 
ments  of  this  nice  machine.  1789  E.  DARWIN  Bat.  Gar,/,  i. 
(1701)  Notes  2t  He  used  oil  or  grease  to. .lubricate  the 
cylinder.  1863  TYNDALL  Heat  i.  §  9  (1870)  S  We  are  careful 
to  lubricate  the  axles  of  our  railway  carriages. 

C.  gen.  To  oil  or  grease. 

1791  COWPER  Odyss.  xvii.  105  Wash'd  and  lubricated  with 
Iresh  oils.  1866  LIVINGSTONE  Last  Jrnls.  (1873)  I.  xii  315 
Dark  brown  fat  which  they  use  to  '  lubricate  '  their  hair. 

d.  Photogr.  To  cover  (a  print)  with  a  glazing 
agent  as  a  preliminary  to  burnishing. 

1892  WOODBURY  Encycl.  Photogr.  s.  v.  liurnisJicr,  The 
face  of  the  mounted  print  is  lubricated  with  soap. 

2.  transf.  andyf^. 

1784  COWPER  Task  iv.  65  Here  rills  of  oily  eloquence  in 
sott  -Meanders  lubricate  the  course  they  take.  1833  Coi  E- 
RIDGE  Table-!.  6  July,  Fine  music. .has  a  sensible  effect 
in  . .  animating  and  as  it  were,  lubricating  my  inventive 
faculty.  1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits  xvii.  Wks.  (IJohn)  II. 
130  There  seemed  a  pool  of  honey  about  his  heart,  which 
lubricated  all  his  speech  and  action  with  fine  jets  of  mead. 
b.  slang.  To  ply  with  drink ;  also  intr.  to 
drink  (Farmer  Slang  1896). 

1900  Daily  Express  26  June  7/3  His  late  employers,  .had 
.  .dismissed  him  for. . '  lubricating  the  police  '. 

3.  absol.  or  intr.  To  act  as  a  lubricant. 

1726  LEONI  tr.  Albert??  Archil.  II.  u/i  Between  the 
Axis  and  the  Circle  in  which  it  turns,  there  shou'd  be  some 
what  to  lubricate.  1739  S.  SHAR?  Operat.  Surg.  77  The 
Patient  is  . .  relieved  by  . .  the  Mucilaginous,  the  Sapona 
ceous,  &c.  [remedies],  some  of  which  lubricate,  and  others 
both  lubricate  and  stimulate. 

Lubricated  0J*-brik*'t4d),  ///.  a.    [f.  prec.  + 

-EL>1.]     Made  slippery  or  smooth  ;  oiled,  oily. 

1781  COWPER  Retirement  57  The  shapely  limb  and  lubri 
cated  joint.  1836  BKODERIP  in  Penny  Cycl.  V.  24/1  His  [a 
boa  constrictor's)  stretched  jaws  and  lubricated  mouth  and 
throat.  1864  in  Wilberforce  Life  Bp.  Wilberforce  (1882) 
III.  v.  141  He  [Lord  Westbury]  said  the  'judgement  is 
simply  a  series  of  well  lubricated  terms  '. 

Lu'bricating,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  LUBRICATE  v.  + 
-ure  1.]  The  action  of  LUBRICATE  v. ;  lubrication. 

1775  ASH,  Suppl.,  Lubricating,  the  act  of  making  smooth 
and  slippery.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1361/2  For  lubri 
cating  and  for  electrotyping,  the  mineral  (graphite)  should 
be  used  in  impalpable  condition. 

Lu'bricating,  ///.  a.  [f.  LUBRICATE  v.  + 
-INS  -.]  That  lubricates  ;  adapted  for  lubrication,  i 

1601  RAY  Creation  n.  (1704)  327  Both  the  Ingredients  are  of 
a  lubricating  Nature.     1768  LYSONS  in  Phil.  Trans.  LIX.  12 
Using  bleeding,  with  anodyne  and  lubricating  medicines.     | 
1858  GREENER  Gunnery  423  The  patent  lubricating  bullet,    ! 
with  the  lubricating  composition,  effectually  lubricates  the    | 
inner  surface  of  the  chamber  as  far  as  the  bullet  enters. 
1878  BraWNlNO  Poets  Croistc  cxvi,  A   sweetmeat  teazed 
beneath  Palate  by  lubricating  tongue. 

Lubrication  (I'fibruc^'Jsn).  [f.  LUBRICATE  v.: 
see  -ATIO.V.]  The  action  of  lubricating  or  the 
condition  of  being  lubricated. 

1802  PALEY  Nat.  T/ieol.  viii.  (1804)  132  The  healing  lubri 
cation  of  the  mucilage.  1870  YEATS  Nat.  Hist.  Comm.  206 
Kape  oil  is  more  suitable  than  any  other  oil  for  the  lubrica 
tion  of  machinery. 

Lubricative  (l'«'brik<?tiv),  a.  [f.  LUBRICATE 
v.  +  -IVE.]  Having  the  property  of  lubricating. 

a  1881  S.  LANIER  Eng.  Novel  xi.  (1883)  267  In  some  oily 
and  lubricative  way. 

Lubricator  (I'«'brik<?t9i).     [f.  LUBRICATE  v. 

+  -OR.] 
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1.  One  who  lubricates.     In  c\not.jig. 

1883  EARL  GRANVILLE  in  Standard-,,  May  3/3  In  the  House 
of  Commons  you  have  some  good  oilers.  I  can  conceive 
no  better  lubricators  than.. Mr.  Cotes,  and  Mr  Duff. 

<3.  A  lubricating  substance ;  a  lubricant.  Photogr 
An  agent  for  glazing  prints  before  burnishin«  ' 

1756  BURKE  Subl.  f,  B.  iv.  xxi,  Water.. is  found,  when  not 
cold,  to  be  a  great  resolver  of  spasms,  and  lubricator  of  the 
ibres.  1874  ABNEY  Instr.  Photogr.  xxxi.  (1888)  255  For 
burnishing  the  print  must  be  quite  dry,  and  a  dry  lubricator 
used,  Castile  soap  answering  for  that  purpose. 
D.  transf. 


3.  An  oil-cup  or  other  contrivance  for  lubricating 
a  machine  or  instrument. 

183.  K.  J.  WOOLSEY  in  Ure  Diet.  Arts  (1839)  782  When 
you  wish  to  see  the  quantity  of  oil  remaining  in  the  lubri 
cator.  1871  C  H.  OWEN  Mod.  Artillery  ,33  The  solid 


4.   (/.  .V.  slang.    -GREA'SEU  2. 
1872  C   KING.  Mountain.  Sierra  Nev.  xiv.  285  'String  hii 
up  !        Burn  the  doggoned  lubricator  ! 

Lub'ricious  (l'«bri-J3s;,  a.    [f.  L.  lubric-u 

LOBRic  +  -lou.s.J    =  LUBB1COUS,  iii  various  senses. 


Hence  t  Lubri-ciousuess  rare  —  ". 
1731  in  BAILEY  vol.  II. 

t  Lubrixitate,  v.   01>s.  rare-".    [?f.  L.  lu- 


luln-icitas,  f.  lubricm  LUBRIC.] 
1.  Slipperiness,  smoothness ;  oiliness.    Also  in// 
1601  HOLLAND  1'liny  II.  477  The  same  liquor  is  easie  to 

dmide  into  drops,  and  as  apt  again  by  the  lubricitie  thereof, 

to  run  mto  an  humor.     1633  T.  CAKEW  Co,'!.  Brit.  (i6u>   --, 

Hebe,  through  the  lubricity  of  the 


found  in  all,  And  all  was  moist  to  the  warm  touch.  1822-34 
Good's  .Study  Mid.  (ed.  4)  I.  383  The  shrillness  or  roughness 
of  the  voice  depends  on  the  internal  diameter  of  the  glottis, 
its  elasticity,  motility,  and  lubricity.  1831  SVD.  SMITH  Sf. 
Wks.  1859  "•  2I9/'  Hands, accustomed  to  the  scented  lubri 
city  of  soap.  i878_EMERSos  J/K<r, /•«•/.  A'<yW'.  \Vks.  (liohn) 
III.  391  In  creeping  out  of  one  snake-skin  into  another  of 
equal . .  lubricity. 

t  b.  spec,  in  Pathology.   06s. 

IS47  BOOKDE  Brcv.  Health  iii.  8  Abhorsion.  .maye  come 
by  ventosltie  and  Inbricite  of  humours  in  the  matryx  4:1550 
LLOYD  Trcas.  Health  (1585)  D  ij,  For  y«  lubricitie  of  y 
bpwelles  when  the  meate  cometh  furth  vndigestyd  1710 
r.  FULLER  Pharm.  Extemf.  225  It  .  .roborates  the  Bowels 
corrects  their  Lubricity.  1755  JOHNSON  Let.  to  Miss  Boathby 
31  Dec.,  A  very  probable  remedy  for  indigestion  and  lubri 
city  of  the  bowels. 

2.  fig.  a.  'Slipperiness',  shiftiness;  unsteadiness, 
instability  ;  elusiveness.     Also  with  //. 

1613  R.  CAWDKEY  Table  Alph.  fed.  3),  Lubricitie,  light- 
nesse,  sltpery,  inconstant,  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  I.  in.  xxi, 
The  lubricity  of  mundan  greatuesse.  1664  H.  MORE  Myst. 
fntf.  213  How  necessary  it  is  that  the  holy  Prophecies 
should . .  be  made  of  uncertain  Interpretation  by  undetermin 
able  lubricities.  1792  W.  ROBERTS  Lookcr-On  No.  30  (1794) 
I.  428  This  lubricity  of  manner,  and  alienation  of  thought 
in  his  neighbour.  1842  MIALL  in  Noncon/.  II.  505  The 
speech,  in  their  judgment,  exhibits  more  of  the  lubricity  of 
the  clever  tactician  than  of  the  serious  designs  of  the  minister. 
1874  MOTLEY  liarnn'eld  (18791  H-  *'•  47  'J  he  one  ally  on 
whom  they  had  a  right  to  depend . .  was  slipping  out  of  their 
grasp  with  distracting  lubricity. 

t  b.    Volubility,  glibncss.    Obs. 

1603  HOLLAND  r'lutanh's  Mor.  202  The  bulwarke  of 
reason  should.. be  set  against  it  (the  tongue],  which.. may 
stay.. that  over/lowing  and  inconstant  lubricitie  which  it 
hath.  1657  HAWKE  Killing  is  M.  Pref.  i  Defamation  pro 
ceeding  from  the  lubricity  of  the  tongue. 
C.  Mobility,  suppleness,  rare. 

1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  n.  ii.  p  2  You  would  not  have  been 
a  martyr  to  the  gout,  and  your  limbs  would  have  performed 
their  functions  with  lubricity. 

3.  I.asciviousness,    lewdness,   wantonness.     Also 
with  //.  an  instance  of  this. 

1491  CAXTON  Vitas  Pair.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  i.  li.  108  a/i 
The  poore  doughter  was  two  yere  liuynge  in  lubrycyte  and 
lecherye.  1593  MUNDAY  Dcf.  Contraries  83  Mens  vaine 
pleasures  and  idle  lubricities.  1611  Coryat's  Crudities 
Panegyr.  Verses,  The  ladyes  of  Lubricity  that  live  in  the 
Bordello.  1693  DRYDEN  Disc.  Satire  Ess.  (ed.  Ker)  II.  53 
From  the  lechery  of  those  Fauns  [he]  thinks  he  has  suf 
ficiently  proved  that  satire  is  derived  from  them :  as  if 
wantonness  and  lubricity  were  esKiitial  to  that  sort  of  poem. 
1777  G.  FOKSTEII  Voy.  round  Irorld  I.  457  This  lubricity 
was . .  very  far  from  being  general,  and  we  had  reason  to 
believe  that  not  a  single  married  woman  was  guilty  of  in- 


LTTCARNE. 

I  fidelity  1870  ROCK  Text.  Fal.r.  Introd.  vii.  140  Mischief 
and  lubricity  are  shadowed  forth  in  the  likeness  of  Ihe 
monkey.  1883  M.  ARNOLD  in  Pall  Hall  G.  ,3  Nov.  2/r 
What  man  is  there  that  knoweth  not  that  the  city  of  the 
trench  is  a  worshipper  of  the  great  goddess  I.ubricitv* 
1902  Onlooker  s  Note-Bk.  ii.  12  Women  gaze  unmoved  on  the 
most  risky  plays  and  freely  canvass  the  lubricities  of  life 

Lubricous  (I'fi-brik9»),  a.    Also  6  Sc.  lubri- 
cus.     [f.  L.  lubric-us  Lumtic  +  -ous.] 

1.  Slippery,  smooth;  slimy;  oily. 

1659  H.  MORE/»«U<»£  Soul  n.  vi.  177  it  is  not  sucha  lubri 
cous  Substance  as  the  Animal  Spirits,  nor  so  disunited  1605 
WOODWARD  -\at  Hist.  Karth  ,„.  ;.  (  ,  The  Parte<j5= 
being  very  voluble  and  lubricous,  .  .it  tasily  insinuates  it  self 
into.,  the  Tubes.  1794  G.  AUAMS  .\,if.  f,  E.\f.  Philos  III 
xxxni.  344  Consider  the  fluid  in  a  vessel..  to  consist  of  .-i 
vast  number  of  small,  equal,  lubricous,  spherical  globules, 
1833  KlKBV  //at,.  «,  Inst.  Anim.  II.  xvii.  1,9  Without  falliir- 
..from  their  lubncousor  seemingly  perilous  station 


..  mngy  perous  staton     iBae- 

loop  Cycl  Anal.  I.  543/2  The  skin  of  the  Ceph.-dopods 
in  thin  and  lubricous.  1861  H.  MACMILLAN  Foolii.  Nature 
163  \Uhrn  hilhisa]  with  its  excessively  soft  and  lubricous 
masses,  appearing  as  if  in  a  state  of  fermentation. 

*-fg-  a.  'Slippery',  shifty;  unstable;  elusive 

1646  Sfccch  without  Doors  defended  without  Reason  j 
He.  .leaves  the  safely  of  Embassadors  in  a  most  lubricous 
posture.  1655-87  H.  MORE  Aff.  Antid.  (1712)  203  This 
proof  or  reason  is  the  most  lubricous  and  unmanageable  of 
any  that  1  have  made  use  of.  1722  WoLLASTON  Rt/i" 
Nat.  v.  125  All  observations  of  this  kind  must  be  very 
lubricous  and  uncertain.  1822  T.  TAYLOR  Afnleius  230  She 
..transferred,  with  a  lubricous  mobility  [L.  inobililate 
luariea},  her  nefarious  love  to  a  far  more  pernicious  hatred. 
t  b.  Voluble,  glib.  06s.  rare. 

1715  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  I.  Pref.  49  Such  a  lubricous 
1-  acuity  of  spouting  out  so  many  Prodigal  Expressions. 
t  c.  Insinuating.   06s.  rare. 

1792  W.  ROBERTS  Loolter-oii  No.  51  (1797)  III.  20  A 
certain  magical  grace  of  manner,  a  lubricous  insinuating 
softness  slides  into  every  action  and  gesture. 

3.  Lascivious,  wanton,  ram. 

1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  533  Rycht  lubricus  with 
sic  lust  and  delyte,  As  brutell  best  lakis  his  appetyte.  1898 
Q.  Rev.  Jan.  193  The  lubricous  fancies  of  a  half.demenled 
d:ty-dreamer  [Rousseau]. 

Lubrifa'ction.  ?  Olis.  Also  lubre-.  [irreg. 
f.  L.  lubric-us  LUBRIC  +  -FACTION.  Cf.  next  and 
l.uiuiiFY.]  The  making  slijipery  or  smooth;  lubri 
cation.  Also  Path.  (Cf.  LUBRICITY  I  b.) 

1542  BOORM;  Dyetary  xii.  (1870)  265  Euery  thynge  that  is 
vnctyous  is  noysome  to  the  slomacke,  for  as  moche  as  it 
maketh  lubryfactyon.  1547  —  lirev.  Health  xviii.  13  This 
infyrnntie  [vomiting]  doth  come  .  .  of  lubryfaction  of  the 
intestines.  1626  BACON  Syl-'a  §  41  Lubrefaction,  and  Re 
laxation.  As  we  see  in  Medicines  Emollient  ;  Such  as  are 
Mllke.  Honey.  .and  others. 

Lubrification  (I'/ibrifik^i-fan).  ?  Obs.  [f.  Lu- 
BiiiKv  :  see  -FICATION.  So  in  Fr.]  =prec. 

1691  RAY  C  i  cation  II.  (1704)  327  A.  Liquor  prepared  for 
the.  .Lubrification  of  their  [sc.  bones']  Heads  or  Ends. 

Lubrify  (1^7'briloi),  v.  Now  rare.  [ad.  F. 
lubriji-er  ;  i  f.th  c.\  irreg.  f.  L.  Ifibric-us  Lunnic  : 
see  -FV.J  trans.  To  make  slijijicry  or  smooth  ;  to 
lubricate.  Hence  Ltrbrifyim;  ///.  a. 

1611  COICK.,  Lvtrificr,  to  lubrilie,  or  make  slipperie.  1628 
\  KNNER  Baths  of  Hath  11637)  34'  Some  lubrifying,  clensmg 
extract.  1638  A.  READ  Chimrg.  xxvii.  201  Into  these  nutri 
tive  clysters  no  oyle  must  enter,  because  it  will  too  much 
lubnfie  the  guts.  1718  BLAIR  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXX.  888 
A  certain  quantity  of  Moisture,  fit  to  lubrilie  the  Muscles  of 
the  Ossicles.  1866  Eng.  Mechanic  7  Sept.  515  This  water 
lubnnes  the  piston,  and  dispenses  with  necessity  for  grease. 

Lubs,  var.  f.  LUBJSH.   Lubur,  obs.  f.  LuB-iKit. 

tnoatt  (1'K'kan),  «  AlsoLukau.  [f.  L.  Lucas 
Luke  +  -AN.]  Pertaining  to  the  evangelist  St.  Luke. 

1876  J.  DARE  Ir.Zcller'sAc/s  Apostles  li.  303  The  expres 
sion  oirrirtffOoi,  ver.  3,  and  the  description  of  the  angel, 
ver.  10,  are  also  specifically  Lukan.  1850  W.  H.  SIMCOX 
Lang.  N.  T.  76  17  tTruyv  Aid  TOI"/  iri-tv/iarot  is  a  Lucan  phrase, 
vioO.o-ia  a  Pauline.  1895  W.  M.  RAMSAY  in  Expositor  Feb. 
129  He  accepts  the  Lucan  authorship  1896  IbU.  Feb.  146 
Westcott  and  Hort  witli  their  great  knowleilge  of  Lukan 
style  consider  it  to  involve  a  corruption. 

Lucar,  obs.  form  of  LUCRE. 

Lucarne  (I'wkaMn).  Forms  :  a.  6  lucane, 
-ayiie,  8  lucerne,  9  lucarne.  (See  also  Lu- 
TMKitN.)  13.  corruptly  (,-•;(?)  leueomb,  lucombe 
(Arch,  Pttbl.  Soc.  /?/<•/.),  7  lucerne,  luke-home,  9 
dial,  lucam,  lewcome.  (See  also  E.  D.  D.)  [a. 
OK  litcanc,  mod.F.  lucarne,  of  obscure  origin; 
cf.  OF.  lucqutt  of  similar  meaning. 

Some  scholars  have  suggested  OHG./»K-«  opening  (mod. 
G.  liicke  cavity,  gap)  as  the  source.  Diez'  proposal  to  con 
nect  the  word  with  L.  lucerna  (see  LUCERNE  ')  is  untenable.] 

An  opening  made  in  a  roof  to  let  in  the  light; 
a  skylight,  a  dormer  or  garret  window.  (Now  only 
as  Fr.)  Also  lucarne  window. 

In  quot.  1792  the  word  appears  to  be  misused. 

aiS48HALLC7;»-o«.,//tv/.  Vlflg-j  Great  towers  embattailed 

n 
D 


.,t/.  g-j     rea    owers  emattae 

and  vauted  with  lopes  Lucanes  like  Masonry.  1554  Ace.  Rolls 
Dur/iam  Castle  3  Nov.  (Parker  Gloss.  A  rc/:it.),  For  ij  dayes  & 
dim.  in  mendyng  of  the  gret  Lucayne,  in  the  gallere  and  lying 


u..... .11    i<-ituj<ii£  ui  nit  givt  j-.ui_aj nc,  in  me  jjaiicre  ana  ij  itlL^ 

of  fyletts.  1565  JEWELL  De/.  Apol.  (16111  523  Hanged  by 
the  necke,  out  of  a  great  Lucane  window  into  the  street. 
1631  CORNWALI.IS  Ess.  n.  xlvii.  296  Many  entries,  landing 
places,  and  Lucomes.  1657  REEVE  GoiCs  Plea  124  A  dozen 
casements  above,  and  two  wide  luke-homes  below.  1792 
BURNS  Let.  to  W.  Nieol  20  Feb.,  I  look  up  to  thee,  as  doth 
a  toad  through  the  iron-barred  lucerne  of  a  pestiferous 
dungeon,  to  the  cloudless  glory  of  a  summer  sun  !  1823 
E.  MOOR  Suffolk  Words  212  Lewcome,  a  window  projecting 
in  the  roof,  generally  a  '  Lewcome  window  ',  but  the  word 
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Luce. 


LUCASITE. 

is  applied  to  the  gable  end  of  a  house,  a  1825  FORBV  Voc. 
E.  Angltat  LUCOJH.  185^  JEPHSON  Brittany  xi.  187  The 
lucarne  windows  from  which  she  saw  the  reek  of  the  burn 
ing  camp.  1873  BROWNING  Red  Cott.  Nt.-cap  \.  611  That 
grey  roof,  with  the  range  of  lucarnes. 

Lucasite  (J'w'kasait).  Min.  [Named,  1886, 
after  H.  S.  Lucas :  see -ITE.]  A  micaceous  mineral, 
occurring  at  Corundum  Hill,  N.  Carolina. 

1886  T.  M.  CHATARD  in  Anter.  Jml.  Sd.  3rd  Ser.  XXXII. 

Lucayne,  obs.  form  of  LDCAUNE. 

Luce  Hl'w).  Also5lus(e,  luyss,  Iuy3s,  lewse, 
6  leuse.  [a.  OF.  /us,  tuis,  repr.  late  L.  lucius.] 
The  pike  (Esox  lucius^,  esp.  when  full  grown. 

[1338  Durham  Ace.  Raits  (Surtees)  35  In  j  Luc'  pro  Sup- 
priore,  iij  d.]  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  350  Many  a  breem  and 
many  a  luce  in  stewe.  14. .  Nom.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  704/34  ///V 
Indus,  a  lewse.  14..  7'wtf  Cookery-bks.  113  Nym  luyss  or 
tenge,  or  other  manere  fish.  1577  It.  GOOCE  Hercsbach's 
Husb.  (1586)  173  The  best  Pikes  and  Luces,  were  thought 
to  be  in  the  Riuer  of  Tyber.  1653  WALTON  Angler  vii.  142 
The  Luce,  or  Pikrell,  or  Pike  breeds  by  Spawning.  1740 
R.  HROOKKS  Art  of  Angling  \.  xxxi.  68  The  Plkcj  Luce  or 
"ickerel.  .with  us  in  Kngland  is  a  very  common  Fish.  1836 

ARRELL  Krit.  Fishes  I.  383  The  Pike.     Pickerel).  Jack. 

,uce.  189*  Palt  Mall  G,  21  July  31/1  Two  mighty 
eels,  three  fatted  tench,  and  a  couple  of  luce  were  at  once 
secured. 

b.  Her,  as  a  charge. 

1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Hvlinshcd\\\.  370/1  A  fesse  indented 
sable  charged  with  four  leuses  heads  eirant  rased  or.  1598 
SHAKS.  Merry  IV.  \.  \.  16  All  his  Ancestors,  .may  giue  the 
dozen  white  Luces  in  their  Cote. 

2.  Lncc  of  the  sca^  sea-luce  :  the  hake,  Merlucius 
rulgaris. 

1598  Srcnv.S'wr?'.  71  [In  a  Fishmongers'  pageant]  Sixe  and 
fortie  armed  Knightes  riding  on  horses,  made  like  luces  of 
ihe  sea.  1655  MOUFET  &  BENSKT  Healths  Improv.  (1746) 
246  Luce>,  properly  called  Pikes  of  the  Sea,  are  so  rare  in 
Spain  thai  they  are  never  seen.  1880-4  ^ •  DAY  Pishes  Gt. 
Brit,  I.  301  The  hake  ..  has  also  been  termed,  .sea-luce,  or 
sea-pike. 

tLuce-.  Obs.  —  flower-tle-tuft)  FLEUR-DE-LIS. 

(,-1645  HOWKLL  Lett.  (1650)  II.  128  {.The  Vote}  Her  \sc. 
Henrietta  Maria's]  fruit,  sprung  from  the  rose  and  luce. 

t  Luce  \  Obs*  [App.  a.  G.  lucks :  sec  Loss  -.] 
A  lynx. 

1564  in  Catal.  Harl.  JASV9.  (1808)  II.  360  Abstract  of  an 
Agreement  made.. for  the  annual!  painting  of  that  Cities 
four  Giants,  one  Unicorne,  one  Dromedary,  one  Luce,  one 
C.imell,  one  Asse,  one  Dragon. 

Luceiice  (I'/^sens).  rare.  Also  5  lucens(o. 
[f.  LUCENT  :  see  -ENCE.]  =  next. 

c  1485  Pigby  Myst.  \\\.  715  O  lux  vera,  gravnt  vs  ^ower 
lucense.  laid,  770  Lucens.  1888  A.  S.  WILSON  Lyric  ///>/.•- 
l<ss  Loi'c  cxix.  340  Love  which  opes  the  Soul  to  see  Is 
lucence  from  divinity. 

IiUCency  (IMHKut).  [f.  LUCENT  :  see  -KNCY.] 
Luminosity,  brilliance.  ///.  3\\&_fig. 

1656  S.  HOLLAND  Zara  (1719)  146  Only  a  certain  Star 
appeared  in  the  East  part  of  the  Horizon,  which  afforded 
a  glimmering  Lucency.  1672  S.  S.  Domstus  fy  l-'awnin  7 
With  winged  haste  (by  Luna's  lucency)  He  passes  through 
the  city  postern  gate.  1837  CARL  VLB  Fr.  Rev.  III.  I.  vi, 
These  are  the  Septemberers  (Septcinbriscnrs)  \  a  name  of 
some  note  and  lucency, — but  lucencyof  the  Nether-fire  sort. 
1892  Athenaeum  2  Jan.  29/2  His  manner,  .is  not  unlike  that 
of  D.  Teniers  the  elder,  but  it  possesses  much  greater 
warmth  and  lucency. 

Lucent  tJ'/rsenO,  a.  Also  5  errcn.  lucyaut. 
[ad.  L.  Ificent-em,  pres.  pple.  of  IftcSre  to  shine.] 

1.  Shining,  bright,  luminous. 

rt  1500  in  Q.  Eliz.  Acad.  (1869)  p.  xix,  Afferik,  Sumtyme 
namytthe  land  lucyant  in  the  partis  of  Orient.  1535  STEWART 
Cron.  Scot.  I.  203  1'hair  steill  helmes,  and  bureaTl  basnet  is 
brycht,  Like  lucent  lantrj-nis  caist  ane  aureat  lycht.  1597 
A.  M.  tr.  Guitlt'ineatis  Fr.  Chiritrg,  25  Cause  the  patient  to 
sit  in  a  verye  lucent  and  lightsome  place.  1616  B.  JONSON 
Kpigr.  i.  Ixxvi.  8,  I  meant  the  dog-star  should  not  brighter 
rise  Nor  lend  like  influence  from  his  lucent  seat.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  in.  589  The  Sun's  lucent  Orbe.  1800  Phil. 
Trans.  XC.  172  Two  drams  of  soda  phosphorata  and  two 
ounces  of  water,  mixed  with  herring-light,  formed  a  very 
lucent  fluid.  1853  RUSKIN  Stones  Ven.  II.  vi.  §  8.  156 
Ledges  of  porphyry  sloping  under  lucent  sand.  1894  D.  C. 
MURRAY  Making  of  Novelist  48  The  roofs  and  spires.. 
were  outlined  against  a  lucent  belt  of  sky. 
b.  transf.  andyf^. 

1639  G.  DANIEL  Ecdns.  i.  30  How  much  re.spleiuknt  She  ! 
How  lucent  in  all  flesh  !  1831  CAKLYLK  Sart.  Res.  \.  ii. 
(1872)  6  The  Volume  on  Clothes,  read  and  again  read,  was 
in  several  points  becoming  lucid  and  lucent.  1858  —  Fredk. 
Gt.  x.  vii.  II.  664  Algarolti..a  man  beautifully  lucent  in 
society. 

2.  Translucent ;  lucid,  clear. 

iSzo  KKATS  fav  Sf.  Agnes  xxx,  Lucent  syrops,  tinct  with 
cinnamon.  1865  MEKIVALE  Rom.  Kmp.  VIII.  Ixiv.  126 
Remains  have  been  detected,  at  the  bottom  of  the  lucent 
Nemi,  of  a  wooden  ship  or  raft. 

Hence  lavcently  adv. 

1826  Examiner  323  2  His  sea-waves  flow  lucently. 

t  Luceret.  Obs.  Also  7  luseret.  [Obscurely 
related  to  LUCERN  i,  LUSARD.]  ^LUCERN  i. 

163*  T.  MORTON  New  Eng.  Canaan  u.  v.  (1838)  53  The 
Luseran,  or  Luseret,  is  a  beast  like  a  Catt.  1674  JOSSELYN 
Voy.  New  Eng.  85  The  Wild-cat,  Lusern  or  luceret,  or 
Ounce  as  some  call  it. 

Lucern  1  (I»«s3-jn\  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Forms  :  6 
luzarne,  lyserne,  6-7  lusern,  luzern(e,  7  leuz-, 
lewzerne,  lewxern,  lucirne,  luserau,  7-  lu- 
cern(o.  [Prob.  a.  early  mod.(  \.  litihsern  adj., 
\>ertaining  to  the  lynx,  f.  /uc/is  lynx  ^scc 
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the  word  was  app.  introduced  as  a  name  for  the 
fur  of  the  lynx  ;  for  a  similar  instance  of  an  adjec 
tive  becoming  a  sb.,  cf.  MARTEN. 

The  spelling  lewxernc  'quot.  1662),  if  not  a  misprint,  is 
conclusive  evidence  in  favour  of  this  derivation.  Etymolo 
gists  have  usually  supposed  the  word  to  be  an  alteration  of 
the  OF.  AnttVtVWj  leuservc%  female  lynx,  a  fern,  of  unex 
plained  form  corresponding  to  the  masc.  Iou6-cc  wiener. 
L.  lufns  ctrvdrjrts  (Pliny)  lynx,  lit.  'stag-hunting  wolf 
(lupus  wolf,  ccrvarius  adj.  f.  cervtts  stagX  But  this  hypo 
thesis  does  not  account  for  the  form  of  ihe  Eng.  word,  nor 
can  it  be  satisfactorily  referred  to  the  OK.  loup  cerviti  (as  if 
L.  *lnpn$  cervlnus  —  lupus  cervarius'1  of  which  Godef.  giv^s 
one  example.  Possibly  there  may  have  been  in  OF.  a  con 
fusion  between  loup*cen>icrmA.  an  adopted  Teut.  synonym.] 

1.  The  lynx.  b.  The  skin  or  fur  of  the  lyux, 
formerly  he-Id  in  high  esteem. 

1532-3  Act  24  Hen.  Vff/t  c.  13  §  i  Ne  also  weare  ..any 
Furres  of  Hlake  Jenettes  or  Luserns.  1536  ll'ardr.  Ace. 
Hen.  VIII  in  Archseologia  IX.  249  With  twelve  lusarne 
skynnes.  1549  in  F.gerton  Papers  (.Camden)  n  That  no 
man  under  the  degree  of  an  Erie,  weare  ..  any  ..  sabtl, 
luzarnes  or  black  genetes.  1578  PARKHURST  Let.  in  Hak* 
luyt's  Voy.  (1600)  III.  133  There  are  many  other  kinds  of 
beasts,  as  Luzarncs  and  other  mighty  beast es  like  to  Camels 
in  greatnesse.  1585  Sir  W.  Dixie's  J'tigeant  in  Nichols 
1'rogr.  Q.  AY/3.  1.  446  A  straunger,  straungly  mounted,  as 
you  see,  Seated  upon  a  lusty  Luzern's  back.  1591  G. 
FLETCHER  Russ.  Conimiv.  10  Their  beasts  of  strange 
kinds  are  the  Losh,  the  Ollen,  ..  the  Lyserne,  the  Beauer, 
the  Sable  [etc.],  <.  1611  CHAPMAN  lliatt  xi.  417  As  when 
a  den  of  bloodie  Lucerns  \orig.  0i«]  cling  About  a  goodly 
palmed  Hart.  i6ijp  MIUULETOS  Love  <$•  Antiq.  Wks. 
(Dyce)  V.  288  The  Triumphant  Chariot  of  Love . .  drawn  with 
two  luzerns.  1622  FLETCHER  Beggars  Bush  in.  in,  The 
Polcat,  Marterne  and  the  rich  skind  Lucerne.  1628  DEKKER 
Brit.  Hon.  Wk.s.  1873  IV.  105  Two  Luzernes,  The  Sup 
porters  of  the  Skinners  Armes.  x66a  Stat.  Iret.  (1765)  II. 
406  Lewxerns  skins  thepiece^z  \os.od.  1698  A.  BRAND  £"«//'. 
Muscovy  to  China  59  Hereabouts  are  abundance  of  Lucerns 
and  Sables,  which  are  in  great  esteem  among  the  Chineses. 
1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Lucent,  a  wild  beast  in  Rus>ia. 

1(2.  Used  by  Chipman  for:  A  kind  of  hunting 
dog.  (Cf.  quot.  c  161 1  in  1.1 

1607  CH.U'.MAN  Btissy  tf  Aw/vis  HI.  Dram.  Wks.  1873  II. 
43  Let  me  haue  My  lucerns  too  (or  dogges  inur'd  to  hunt 
Beasts  of  most  rapine). 

t  Lucern  -.  Obs.  [App.  an  crron.  extension  of 
LUCE  1,  after  prec.]  The  full-grown  pike  ;  =  LlTCE *. 

1615  MARKHAM  Picas.  Princes  iv.  (1635*  23  The  Luce  or 
Lucerne,  which  indeed  is  but  the  over-growne  Pyke. 

LllCeriial  (I'wsounal),  a.      [f.  1,.  luccrna  lamp 

+  -AL.]  Pertaining  to  a  lamp:  only  in  Internal 
microscope^  a  microscope  in  which  the  object  is 
illuminated  by  a  lamp  or  other  artificial  light. 

1787  G.  ADAMS  Ess,  Microscope  22  About  the  year  1774, 
I  invented  the  improved  lucernal  microscope.  1839(1.  BIRD 
Xaf.  Philos.  386  The  magic-lantern  being  nothing  more 
than  a  lucernal  microscope  of  low  magnifying  power. 

IiUCernariau  (I';7s3me**rian),  a.  and  st>.  Zool. 
[f.  mod.L.  Lttccrnaria  (see  below),  f,  lucerna 
lamp.]  A.  adj.  Belonging  to  the  genus  Luccr- 
itaria  typical  of  the  family  Lucernariidx  of  hydro- 
zoa.  B.  sb.  A  hydrozoan  of  this  genus  or  family. 

1854  A.  ADAMS,  etc.  Man.  Nat.  Hist.  355  Lucernarians. 

So  Luce'rnarid,  Iiucerna'ridan  </.,  pertaining 
to  the  Luce  mar  ida^  a  sub-class  of  hydrozoa ;  sb. 
a  member  of  the  Lucernarida.  Iiuce'rnaroid, 
the  reproductive  zooid  of  any  of  the  Lucernarida. 

1861  J.  R.  GREENE  Man.  Anint.  Kingd.>  Coelent,  123 
A  fixed  and  sexless  '  Lucernaroid '.  llnd.^  The  develop 
mental  cycle  of  each  Lucernarid.  1870  NICHOLSON  Zool,  I. 
90  The  Hydra-tuba  thus  constitutes  the  fixed  '  Lucernaroid ', 
or  the  '  trophosome  '  of  one  of  the  Rhizostoi'rida?. 

Lucerne1  U'«s3Mn).  ? Obs.  exc.  Antiq.  [ad.  L. 
lucerna,  i.  luc-  ablaut-variant  of  //«•-,  lux  light.]  A 
lamp,  lantern. 

111500  A"//rvt'  io  Alison  23  (Skeat's  Chaucer  VII.  360) 
Lucerne  a-night,  with  hevenly  influence  Illumined.  1500-20 
DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxxv.  3  Lucerne  in  derne,  for  to  discerne 
Be  glory  and  grace  devyne.  1883  C.  C.  PERKINS  Hal. 
Sculpture  in.  iv.  375  A  multitude  of  wreaths,  tablets,  masks, 
festoons,  lucernes,  genii  holding  lyres  [etc.]. 

Lucerne  -,  lucern  (I'wsoMn).  Alsoylucerau, 

8-9  lusern^e,  y  luzern.  [a.  F.  lucerne  (i6th  c.), 
in  Cotgr.  also  luscrnet  ad.  mod.Tr.  lu^crno  of  unas 
certained  etyin.  Cf.  F.  lauscrne,  laitMrte,  '  Shrul> 
Trefoile,  Milke  Trefoile,  Citisus  Bu*V  (Cotgr.). 
In  Eng.  agricultural  books  of  i^th  and  iSth  c.  the 
word  constantly  occurs  as  la  lucerne,  with  the  Fr. 
article  prefixed.]  The  leguminous  plant  Medicare 
sativat  resembling  clover,  cultivated  for  fodder ; 
purple  medick. 

Native  or  Paddy  Lucerne  ~  Queensland  hemp,  Stda 
rhombifolia  (Morris  Austral  Eng.}. 

i6«6  A.  SPEED  Adam  out  of  E.  v.  (1659)38  Clovergrass.  .is 
a  grass  very  hardy,  not  much  inferior  to  Luceran.  1649 
BLITHE  Eng.  linprov.  linpr.  (1653*  186  Chap,  xxvii  Speaks 
of  the  usage  of  St.  Foyne  and  La-lucern.  1669  WORLIUGK 
Syst.  Aerie.  (1681)31  It  is  not  sb  good  as  La  Lucerne.. only 
this  will  grow  on  drier  and  poorer  Land  than  Lucern.  1733 
TULL  Horse-hoeing  Husb.  xv.  (Dubl.)  200  La  Luserne  11 
that  famous  Herba  Kledica  so  much  Extoll'd  by  the  Ancients. 
Ibid,  ~-oi  Luserne  in  Grass  is  much  sweeter  than  St.  Foin. 
1761  Gentl,  Mag.  262  One  acre  of  Lucerne  can  maintain 
three  or  four  horses.  1817-18  COHBETT  Kesid.  U.  S.  (1822)  5 
Warm  and  fine.  Grass  pu>hes  on.  Saw  some  Luserne  in 
a  warm  spot,  8  inches  high..  1844  STEI-HKNS  /•'£.  l-'arm  II. 
552  Lucern. — This  kind  of  forage  plant  has  never  been 
successfully  cultivated  in  Scotland,  nor  has  it  taken  much 
hold  in  England.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pratt.  Agric. 
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(ed.  4!  II.  25  Lucern  is  much  superior  to  clover  for  soiling 
milch  cows.  1873  BROWNING  Red  Cot:.  Nt.-cap  i.  25  Afl 
its  growth  unsheaved  Of  emerald  luzern  bursting  into  blue. 
1883  V.  STUART  Egypt  136  After  the  cotton  is  gathered  we 
immediately  sow  lucerne. 

b.  attrib.,  as  lucerne  field,  grass ^  paddock,  seed. 

1724  Act  11  Ceo.  /,  c,  7  (Bk.  Rates),  Seed,  vocat  Lucerne 
Seed  the  C.  wt.  o.  10.  o.  1733  TULL  Horse-hoeing  Husb. 
xv.  201  Tho'  one  Luserne  Root  be  much  more  taper  than 
another.  Ibid.  211  Luserne  Plants.  1760  J.  LEE  Introd. 
Bat.  App.  318  Lucern  Grass,  Meduago.  1890'  ROLF  BOLDRE- 
WOOD*  Col.  K efortner  (iSg-t}  125  An  old  working  bullock  in 
a  lucerne  field.  Ibid.  218  A  lucerne  paddock. 

tLncet1.  Obs.  In  6  lucette,  7  lucit.  [a.  OF. 
huet,  f.  lus  LUCE  i.]  A  pike ;  =LucE  '. 

c  1550  Battle  ofQtterbun  xlvi.  in  Child  Ballads  III.  207 
The  lucettes  and  the  cressawntes  both ;  The  Skottes  favght 
them  agayne.  1658  R.  FRANCK  North.  Mcm.dfai)  p.  xxix, 
The  artist  [i.e.  fisherman]  (if  expert)  may  summons  up  lucitj 
and  the  generous  race  of  salmon. 

Lucet-  (I'/rset).  ?0Af.     ^See  quot.  1858.) 

1(1650  in  Furnivall  Percy  Folio  (18681  II.  402  Shee  that 
liuesby  mile  and  tape,  8:  with  her  bagge&  lucettbeggs.  1858 
SIMMONUS  Diet.  Tradct  Litcet,  a  lady's  lace  loom,  made  of 
bone,  ivory  or  wood. 

Luche,  obs.  form  of  LUTCH  v.,  dial. 

IiUCiauU»'.pan).  Thename  (repr.Gr.Aotwai'os, 
L.  Lffdanus]  of  a  celebrated  writer  of  Greek  dia 
logues  (<ri6o  A.D.}  ;  allusively,  a  witty  scoffer. 
Hence  t&ncian  v.  inlr.  in  to  Litcian  ifj  to  imi 
tate  the  style  of  Lucian,  to  play  the  scoffer;  tu- 
cia*nic,  f  Lncia  nicol  adjs.j  pertaining  to  or 
characteristic  of  Lucian  and  his  style ;  marked  by 
a  scoffing  wit.  Lncia -nically  adv. 

1561  DAUS  tr.  BxMiHgeron  Apoc.  (1573)  230  b,  Their  most 
light,  and  wanton  Lucianicall  wittes.  1592  G.  HAKVEY  Four 
Lett.  8  My  betters  neede  not  take  it  grieuously,  to  be 
taunted.. in  that  booke,  where  Saint  Peter,  &  Christ  him- 
selfe  are  Lucianically  &  scoffingly  alleadged.  a  1641  lip. 
MOUNTACU  Acts  <5r  Man.  1 1642)  53  Erasmus  scoffingly,  as  his 
manner  was,  in  a  Lucianicall  style.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist. 
vi.  i.  §  34  Erasmus  in  his  Dialogues  . .  though  . .  he  doth 
Lucian  it  top  much,  yet  truth  may  be  discovered  under  the 
varnish  of  his  scoffing  wit.  1750  HODGES  Chr.  flan  (1755) 
Pref.  7  Ridiculed  by  men  of  light  heads  and  bad  hearts,  the 
Lucians  and  facetious  drolls  of  their  respective  ages.  1820 
SHKLLKY  in  Lady  Shelley  Mem.  (1859)  136,  I  had  written  a 
Lucianic  essay  to  prove  the  same  thing.  1888  DOBSON 
Goldsmith  70  A  little  in  the  Lucianic  spirit  of  Fielding's 
'Journey  from  this  World  to  the  Next '. 

t  IiUCianist !.   Obs.     [f.  Ltitian  (see  prec.)  + 
-IST.]     A  disciple  of  Lucian  (see  prec.\ 
1585  FKTHEKSTONK  tr.  Calvin  on  Acts  \\\\.  13.  189  The 

Epicures  &  Lucianists  doe  professe  that  they  belieue.  where 
as  notwithstanding  they  laugh  inwardly.  159*  G.  HARVEY 
Four  Lett.  29  A  contemner  of  God,  and  man  :  a  de^peratc 
Lucianlst ;  an  abhominable  Aretimst. 

Lucianist  -  J/?panist).  Etc?.  Hist.  Also 
Lucauist.  [ad.  late  L.  Lfttidnista^  f.  Liieian-us : 
see  -1ST.]  The  name  of  two  sorts  of  heretics  :  a. 
A  follower  of  Lucianus  the  Marcionite  (of  the  2nd 
century),  b.  A  kind  of  Arian ;  =COLLUCIANIST. 

1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.t  Lucianists^  or  Lucanists^  a  reli- 
gious  sect,  so  called  from  Lucianus,  or  Lucanus,. .  a  disciple 
of  Marcion.  . .  There  was  another  sect  of  Luctanists,  who 
appeared  some  time  after  the  Arians. 

Lucible  (l^/'sib'l  ,  a.  rare.  [ad.  L.  liicibU-is, 
f.  luccre  to  shine  :  see  -RLE,  -IKLE.]  Bright,  lucent. 

1613  COCKERAM,  Luiii>lct  that  which  is  light  of  its  selfe. 
1656  HLOUNT  Glessttgr.  1893  STORKS  Sf.  in  Independent 
(N.  V.)  19  Oct.,  In  letters  of  lightning,  lucible  and  not 
frightful. 

Lucid  (l'«-sid),  a.  [ad.  L.  lucid-tts,  f.  Iftcire 
to  shine.  Cf.  F.  lueide\ 

1.  Bright,  shining,  luminous,  resplendent.     Now 
poet,    and   tcchn.      Ent.  and  Bot.  —  Smooth  and 
shining.     Astr*  Of  a  star :  Visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

1591  SPENSER  M.  Hnbberd  1250  ^yith  his  azure  wings  he 
cleav'd  The  liquid  clowdes,  and  lucid  firmament.  1654  VIL- 
VAIM  Theol.  Treat,  ii.  45  The  Air  is  not  a  lucid  body  like 
the  Sun.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  xi.  240  Over  his  lucid  Armes 
A  Militarie  Vest  of  purple  flowd.  1693  BENTLEV  Boyle 
Lect.  viti.  5  There  are  great  multitudes  of  lucid  Starr>  t\cn 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  best  Telescopes.  1771-84  COOK 
Voy.  (1790)  V.  1743  Supposed  to  be  an  animal  which  contri 
butes  to  (hat  lucid  appearance  often  ob*erved  at  sea  in  the 
night.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  III.  443/2  [Botany.}  A 
Surface  is  . .  Lucid,  as  if  it  were  illuminated,  1800  HULMI; 
in  rhil.  Trans.  XC.  180  Another  lucid  dead  glow-worm  \va  - 
put  into  warm  water,  at  114°.  1833  TENNYSON  /'oents  60 
Her  lucid  neck  Shone  ivorylike.  1845  WESTWOOU  Brit. 
Moths  II.  321  Aphefasetia  lucidella  (the  lucid'.  1847 
W.  E.  STEELE  Field  Bot.  Gloss.  16  Lncitlt  with  a  bright  and 
shining  surface.  1870-74  J.  THOMSON  City  Dreadf.  Nt.  i. 
i,  The  lucid  morning's  fragrant  breath.  1893  SIR  R.  BALL 
Story  SHU  333  Beta  Lyric  ..  is  among  the  coolest  of  the 
lucid  stars. 

Jig.  a  i6$a  J.  SMITH  Sel.  Disc.  iv.  112  The  intellectual 
world,  being  . .  made  all  lucid,  intellectual,  and  shining  with 
the  sunbeams  of  eternal  truth.  1742  BARNARD  Chtir.  Lady 
£,  Hastings  39  To  bring  them  into  the  lucid  Path  of  Vertue 
and  Religion. 

2.  Translucent,  pellucid,  clear. 

i6»o  VMNNKK  /7*i  Kecta  Introd.  4  The  lucide  and  cleare 
substance  of  it  [se.  air).  1647  H.  MORK  Poems  5  Thus  they 
stood  by  that  good  lucid  spring  Of  living  bliss.  1715  POI-K 
Odyss.  vi.  102  The  lucid  wave  a  spacious  bason  rills.  1791 
COWPEK  Odyss.  in.  i  The  sun,  emerging  from  the  lucid 
waves.  1833  LVTTON  Eugene  A.  i.  x,  How  singularly  pure 
and  lucid  the  atmosphere  becomes.  1881  F.  W.  H.  MYEKS 
l\t>iewal  of  Youth  314  Let  many  a  heat  distil  Her  lucid 
essence  from  the  insurgent  ill. 


LUCIDA. 

3.  Lucid  interval.  Also  in  early  use  in  med.L. 
form  (pi.)  liicida  inlervalla.  a.  A  period  of  tem 
porary  sanity  occurring  between  attacks  of  lunacy. 
(So  F.  intervalle  lucide.)  t  Formerly  also,  in 
wider  use,  an  interval  of  apparent  health  between 
the  attacks  or  periods  of  a  disease. 

[The  Latin  phrase  '  non  est  compos  mentis,  sed  gaudet 
lucidis  intervallis '  is  common  in  English  legal  documents 
from  the  I3th  to  the  151(1  c.  ;  so  also  in  the  med.L.  commen 
tators  on  Justinian's  Institutes.  For  the  etymological 
notion  presumably  underlying  the  expression,  cf.  p.] 

1603  SIR  C.  HKVDON  Jud.  Astral,  xxi.  425  Sometimes  shee 
[the  moon]  graunteth  to  them  [lunatics]  Lucida  interualla. 
1625  B.  JONSON  Staple  of  N.  v.  i,  They  are  almost  mad  ! 
Hut  1  forgiue  their  Lucida.  Internalla,  c  1645  HOWELI. 
Lett.  (1650)  II.  42,  I  had  a  shrewd  disease  hung  lately  upon 
me.  ..  After  som  gentle  slumbers,  and  unusuall  dreames  .. 
I  had  a  lucid  interval!,  a.  1655  VINES  Lords  Supper  (1677) 
213  A  mad  man  may  have  lucid  intervals.  1659  STANLEY 
Hist.  Pkilos.  xiu.  (1701)  624/2  As  for  that  Pain  which  is 
lasting,  it  is  not  only  gentle,  but  hath  many  lucid  intervals. 
1686  J.  DUNTON  Lett.  jfr.  Ifew-Enf.  (1867)  23,  I  had  between 
willies  those  lucid  intervals  [in  sea-sickness).  1769  BLACK- 
STONE  CoiHin.  IV.  25  If  a  lunatic  hath  lucid  intervals  of 
understanding,  he  shall  answer  for  what  he  does  in  those 
intervals  1839  I.  RAY  Med.  ytirisfr.  Insanity  xiv.  298 
It  was  decided  by  the  court,  Sir  Willian  Wynne,  that 
she  had  a  lucid  interval,  while  making  the  will,  a  1859 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xxv.  V.  294  James  lingered  three  days 
longer.  He  was  occasionally  sensible  during  a  few  minutes, 
and,  during  one  of  these  lucid  intervals  [etc.]. 

b.  transf.  andyfy.  A  period  of  rest  or  calm  in 
the  midst  of  tumult  or  confusion ;  an  interval  dur 
ing  which  there  is  a  reversion  to  a  normal,  reason 
able,  or  desirable  condition. 

1581  W.  ALLEN  Apol.  Eug.  Seminaries  iii.  22  Which 
[Arianisme]  though  it  troubled  the  world  some  hundred 
yeres  together,  yet  it.  .had  lucida  interualla,  gaue  seasons 
of  calrne  and  rest  to  holy  Bishops.  1611  BACON  lien.  I'll 
Wks.  1861  VI.  32  Which  [dissensions]  although  they  had 
had  . .  lucid  intervals  and  happy  pauses  ;  yet  did  they  eytr 


hang  over  the  kingdom.  1650  FULLER  risgak  iv.  ii.  34  The 
devil  heaped  afflictions  upon  him.  allowing  him  [Job]  u<> 
lucid  intervalls.  i68»  DRVDEN  MacP'l.  22  Some  beams  of 
wit  on  other  souls  may  fall,  Strike  through  and  make  a  lucul 
interval.  1751  SMOLLETT  Per.  Pic.  xxii,  Neither  was  his 
whole  time  devoted  to  the  riotous  extravagances  of  youth. 
He  enjoyed  many  lucid  intervals.  1822  R.  G.  WALLACE 
15  Yrs.  in  India  194  It  is  quite  impossible  to  transact 
business  with  a  chief,  except  in  that  lucid  interval  betwe  11 
. .  one  debauch,  and  . .  another.  1900  iqth  Cat/.  Sept.  3  '6 
Italy  is  just  passing  through  one  of  the^e  lucid  intervals. 

U  c.  In  the  etymological  sense  :  An  interval  of 
sunshine  in  a  storm. 

1655  TUCKNEY  Good  Day  '.aell  linpr.  8  Some  short  llltultt 
interua.lla,  as  the  sun  in  a  rainy  day,  looking  out  now 
and  then  a  little.  1749  CATT.  STANDIGE  in  Naval  Chian. 
III.  207  It  being  then  day-light,  and  a  lucid  interval  be- 
tween  showers  of  snow. 

4.  Marked  by  clearness  of  reasoning,  expression, 
or  arrangement ;  easily  intelligible. 

1786  COURTENAY  Lit.  tf  Mar.  Clianu.  Johtumi  24  And 
lucid  vigour  mark'd  the  general  style.  1803  Mtd.  Jrnl.  A. 
182  Arranged  in  that  lucid  order  which  is  so  necessary  t.j 
assist  the  student.  1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Kick,  xxiv,  Mr-. 
Curdle  sat  listening  to  this  lucid  explanation.  1871  MOTLEY 
l-'oltaire  (1886)  7  His  expression  was  incomparably  lucid. 
1876  C.  M.  DAVIES  L'nortlt.  Loud.  103  The  sermon  was 
long  but  lucid. 

5.  Of  persons  :  Clear  in  intellect ;  rational,  sane. 
1843  CAULYLE  Past  tf  Pr.  u.  i,  Any  lucid,  simple-hearted 

soul  like  him.  1859  G.  MEREDITH  A'.  Fcvtrel  xxx,  Two 
apparently  lucid  people.  1887  Times  II  Aug.  5/2,  I  believe 
you  are  insane  on  that  one  point.  On  everything  else  you 
are  lucid  and  bright. 

6.  With  agent-noun :    That  performs  the  action 
implied  in  a  lucid  manner. 

1879  M'CARTllY  Oti'M  Times  II.  xxix.  372  There  never  was 
a  more  lucid  and  candid  reasoner. 

II  Lncida  (l';<-sida).  Astr.  [L.  (sc.  stella  star) 
fem.  sing,  of  luddus  LUCID.]  (See  quot.  1877.) 

1727-51  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Corona  Borealis,  Names  and 
situations  of  the  stars. . .  Lucida  of  the  corona. . .  1  hat  follow- 
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Light  frequently  does  not  sensibly  act  otherwise  than  as  the 
cause  of  lucidity,  or  of  luminous  phenomena.  1851  NICHOL 
Archit.  flcaf.  253  His  precision  of  language  and  peculiar 
lucidity  of  exposition.  1855  M.  ARNOLD  Resignation  298 
Fate  gave,  what  chance  shall  not  control,  His  sad  lucidity 
of  soul.  1874  MAUDSLEY  Respotis.  in  Ment.  Dis.  vii.  229 
Through  their  long  intervals  of  lucidity.  1873  H.  JAMES 
R.  Hudson  vi.  200  He  looked  at  him  with  eyes  of  such  ' 
radiant  lucidity.  1884  F.  TEMPLE  Relat.  Rejig,  tf  Set.  L 
1 1885)  10  The  question  . .  put  by  Hume  . .  was  handled  by 
him  with  singular  lucidity. 

lucidly  (l'»'sidli),  adv.  [f.  LUCID  +  -LY  2.] 
In  a  lucid  manner ;  with  lucidity  ;  brightly,  clearly. 

c  1705  BERKELEY  Coininonpl.  l>k.  in  Fraser  Life  (1871)  459 
All  y'  carefully  and  lucidly  to  be  set  forth.  1820  Miss 
MITFORD  in  L'Estrange  Life  (1870)  II.  v.  97  With  such 
eyes!  so  purely,  so  lucidly  blue  !  1844  THIKLWALI.  Greece 
VIII.  Ixv.  349  The  consul  ..  expounded  the  phrase  very 
lucidly.  1885  Mancfi.  Exam.  25  Feb.  3 '3  The  chapters  .. 
are.  .admirably  arranged  and  lucidly  written. 

Luciduess  J'/rsidnes).  [f.  LLXID  +  -NESS.] 
Lucidity. 

1648  W.  MoiNTAGl'E  Devout  Kss.  i.  xxi.  §  i.  385  The 
smoothness  and  lucidness  of  Glass.  1680  BOYLE  Aerial  Noc- 
tiltica  38  The  Constant  Noctiluca  . .  in  which  the  lucidness 
was  constant,  though  the  Vial  that  contain'd  it,  was  kept 
stopt.  1694  [see  LUCIFEKOL-S  i].  1727  BAILKY  vol.  II,  Lucid- 
ness,  brightness.  1800  Hi.  LMH  in  I'hil.  Trans.  XC.  172  The 
fluid  acquired  a  great  degree  of  lucidness.  1836  JAS.  GRANT 
Random  Ricoll.  Ho.  Lords  ix.  189  The  lucidness  of  his 
arrangement,  the  appropriateness  of  his  arguments,  and  the 
transparency  of  his  style. 

Lucifee,  Incivee  (l«'sif/,  -\i).  Canada  and 
local  U.  S.  [Corruption  of  LOUP-CERVIEK.]  The 
Canadian  lynx. 

1823  COBBKTT  Km:  R!,ies  (1885)  I.  371  When  in  New 
Brunswick  I  saw  the  great  wild  grey  cat.  which  is  there 
called  a  I.ucifce.  1902  WI-.HSTI:I;  Suppl.,  Lucr.-cc. 

Lucifer  (1'w'sifai).  [L.  lucifer  a<lj.,  light-bring 
ing  ;  used  as  proper  name  of  the  morning  star ;  f. 
lilc(i)-,  lux  light  +  -fer  bearing.  Cf.  the  equivalent 
Gr.  >l>aiaif>upos,  alter  which  it  was  prob.  formed.] 

I.   As   proper    name,    and    allusively.      (With 
inilial  capital.) 

1.  The  morning  star ;  the  planet  Venus  when  she 
appears  in  the  sky  before  sunrise.     Now  only  poet. 

11050  Byrht/ertt's  Hamilwc  in  Anglia  (1885)  VIII.  320 
pxr  aifter  on  [jam  circule  lucifer  upatist.  £1374  CHAUCER 
Kaetli.  in.  metr.  i.  50  iCamb.  MS.)  After  M  luclfcre  the  day 
sterre  haih  chasyil  awey  the  dirke  nyht.  1388  WVCLIF  Job 
xxxviii.  32  Whether  thou  bryngist  forth  Lucifer,  that  is  dal 
sterre,  in  his  tyme.  1629  MILTON  Nativity  74  The  Stars  . . 
will  not  take  their  flight,  For  all  the  morning  light,  Or 
Lucifer  that  often  warn'd  them  thence.  1744  AKENSIDE 
Pleas.  Imag.  (1779)  I.  148  Lucifer  displays  His  beaming 
forehead  through  the  gates  of  morn.  1887  BowEN  f  irg. 
sEneid  ii.  801  Now  on  the  mountains  of  Ida  was  rising 
Lucifer  bright. 

f  b.  fg.  (Cf.  DAY-STAR.)  Obs. 

(11585  CARTWKIOHT  in  R.  Browne  Ansu:  to  C.  87  Vntill 

such  time  as  the  day  starre  spring  &  Lucifer  do  rise  in  our 

hearts.     1599  Broug/iton's  Let.  viii.  26  You  Cynosura  and 

Lucifer  of  nations,  the  stupor  and  admiration  of  the  world. 

2.  The  rebel  archangel  whose  fall  from  heaven 
was  supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  Isa.  xiv.   12  ; 
Satan,  the  Devil.     Now  rare  in  serious  use ;  cur 
rent  chiefly  in  the  phrase  As  proud  as  Lucifer. 

The  Scripture  passage  (Vulg.  'Quomodo  cecidisti  de  ca;lo, 
Lucifer,  qui  mane  orieb.iris ! '  A.V.  '  How  art  thou  fallen 
from  heauen,  O  Lucifer,  sonne  of  the  morning?  )  is  part  of 
a  'parable  against  the  king  of  Babylon '  (Isa.  xiv.  4);  but 


the  mention  of  a  fall  from  heaven  led  Christian  interpreter 


The  Latin  word  was  adopted  in  all  the  Kng.  versions  down 
to  1611 ;  the  Revised  version  has  dayslar. 

1  Christ  f,  Satan  367  (Gr.)  Was  \>xl  encgelcyn  air 

'         ...  j\ft 


stellation,  or  group,  &c.  mentioned. 

t  Lncidary.   Oh.     [f.  L,  ludd-us  Lucin  + 

-ARYl.]  App.  a  name  1687-90  for  a  newly  in 
vented  light  or  lighting  apparatus. 

1687  MS.  Reg.  Middle  Temple  10  June,  Some  proposals 
had  been  made  him  by  the  Undertaker  for  setting  up  his 
lucidarys  in  the  several  Courts  and  Avenues  of  the  House. 
1690  Load.  Gaz.  No.  2596/4  The  Proprietors  of  the  Lucl- 
daries,  or  new  Lights. 

t  Incident,  «.  Obs.  rare-1.  [f.  L-  «*»*•*» 
LUCID  +  -ENT.]  Bright,  lucent.  Hence  fLuci- 
dently  adv. 

u..  Nine  Latlies  Worthy  22  O  pitlchrwr  sole  in  beauty 
'     full  lucident.    <  1480  SI.  Ursula.  (Roxb.)  Aj,  Cryste  with 
thy  Comforte  Illumyn  me  lucydently. 

Lucidity  (Itosi-ditiX  [ad.  L.  luciditas,  f. 
lucid-us  LUCID  :  see  -ITV.  Cf.  F.  lucidite.]  The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  lucid  ;  brightness, 
luminosity  ;  now  chiefly/^,  intellectual  clearness ; 
transparency  of  thought  or  expression. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Lucidity,  brightness.    «*4.1!- 
MOKE  Myst.  [nig.  497  Touching  the  Lucidity  of  Christ  s 
Body  after  his  Ascension,     a  1688  CUDWORTH  Immut.  Mot: 
(1731)  259  There  is  indeed  a  Brightness  or  Lucidity  in  th 
Sun     1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  *  Exf.  Philm.  IV.  xlix.  346 


Checks  Wks.  .795  II.  352  A  fall  into  pride  may  drive  me 
nearer  Lucifer.  1814  SCOTT  Wax.  Ivil,  A  second  Lucifer  of 
ambition  and  wrath.  1839  BAILEY  /•«/«*  (1852!  55  Men 
say-as  proud  as  Lucifer-Pray  who  would  not  be  proud 


LUCIFEROUS. 

II.  As  a  common  noun. 

3.  Orig.  lucifer  match :  A  friction  match  made 
usually  of  a  splint  of  wood  tipped  with  an  inflam 
mable  substance  ignitable  on  a  roughened  or  other 
wise  prepared  surface. 

1831  Jolm  Btil/'M  Nov.  XI.  379/1  [Jonesr.  Walls,  speech 
of  plaintiffs  counsel.]  Mr.  Jones  had,  some  time  ago, 
invented  a  match  to  produce  an  instantaneous  light. .and 
he  had  given  his  ingenious  invention  the  name  of  '  Pro 
methean  '.  . .  Subsequently  the  plaintiff  invented  another 
description  of  match,  which  he  designated  with  the  frightful 
name  of '  I  .ucifer '. . .  For  the  '  Lucifers  '  he  had  not ..  secured 
his  right  as  the  patentee.  . .  The  defendant  made  an  exact 
imitation  of  the  '  Lucifer  Match.'  1836  BRANDE  Matt, 
them,  (ed.  4)  543  Matches  tipped  with  some  of  these  in 
flammable  mixtures, and  called  Lttir_/irs,  are  now  in  common 
use,  and  are  inflamed  either  by  friction  or  by  the  contact  of 
sulphuric  acid.  Ibid.  1274  Gen.  Index,  Lucifer  matches. 
1837  Ann.  Reg.  80  Several  other  lucifer  matches  were  lying 
about,  one  of  them  having  the  appearance  of  having  been 
drawn  through  the  sandpaper.  1849  MKS.  CARLVI.E  Lett. 
11.42  When  we  had  put  a  lucifer  to  some  sticks  in  the  grate. 
1876  '  CAPT.  CRAWLEY  '  Card  1'laycrs''  .Man.  120  Cribbage 
. .  is  played  with  a  full  pack  of  fifty-two  cards,  . .  and  two 
pegs  (that  may  be  of  ivory,  or  lucifer  matches,  with  the 
phosphorus  ends  cut  off).  1884  E.  YATES  Recoil.  I.  ii.  45 
The  lucifer,  or  Congreve  match  as  it  was  called,,  .was  ignited 
by  friction  on  sandpaper,  and  had  a  very  unpleasant  smell. 

Comb.  1858  SIM.MOXPS  Diet.  Traite,  Litcifcr-box.  1862 
H.  MAKRVAT  Year  in  Sin-Jen  II.  400  Mr.  Lundstrom.. 
showed  me  over  his  lucifer-nianufactnry. 

Hence  f  Lu-cifering  a.  noiife-U'd.,  acting  the 
part  of  Lucifer. 

1602  WAKNEK  Alb.  F.ng,  ix.  1.  229  Of  which  Conuerting, 
Christo-fers  yee  (Popes]  thenceforth  shalbe  said  :  If  not, 
apply  and  perish  in  your  Luciferring  Traid. 

Luciferian  (I'Ssifi-'rian),  a.1  and  sb^  'i  Obs. 
Also  6  Luceferian,  Lucifriau,  7  Luciferan.  [f. 
LUCIFER  +  -IAN.]  A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Lucifer;  Satanic,  devilish.  Often  with  reference 
to  pride  :  '  As  proud  as  Lucifer '. 

1570  Homilies  u.  II  'i/ful  Retell,  in.  (1574!  576  A  luceferian 
pride  and  presumption.  1598  MAI.SION  1  ygmal.  u.  146 
1  rom  haughty  Spayne,  what  brought'st  thou  els  beside, 
But  lofty  lookes,  and  their  I.ut  ifrian  pride?  i6l3DEKKKR 
Strange [lorie-Rare  Wks.  (Grosart  III. 350  For  now  he  saw 
the  Dllaceration  of  his  owne  Luciferan  Kingdonie.  1673 
I.adys  Call.  I.  v.  §  10  What  a  Luciferian  fall  will  they  have 
from  their  honors.  1691  WOOD  Ath.  O.ion.  II.  312  He  full 
on  the  Bishops  generally,  calling  them  Luciferian  Lord 
Bishops.  1704  NORRIS  Ideal  World  u.  x.  396  We  have  so 
much  of  the  Luciferian  ambition,  as  to  aspire  to  be  like 
to  the  most  high.  1773  J.  Ross  Fratricide  i.  782  (MS.) 
Darting  a  ghastly  Luciferian  look  After  their  footsteps. 
fB.  sl>.  A  Luciferinn  or  Satanic  ptrson.  Obs. 

1647  TRAIT  Coiiiin.  Matt.  xix.  17  None  but  a  proud  Luci 
ferian  would  have  said,  as  Vega,  the  Popish  peifectionary 
did  [etc.]. 

Lucife'riatt, ".-  and  sb.*  Also  6.  8  Luciferan. 
[I.  L.  proper  name  ]. ucifer  (see  below)  +  -IAN.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sect  founded  by 
Lucifer,  bishop  of  Cagliari  in  the  fourth  century, 
who  separated  from  the  Church  because  it  was 
too  lenient  (as  he  thought)  towards  Allans  who 
re]  eiited  of  their  heresy. 

1607 TOPSKLL  l-'onr-f.  Kcasts ( 1 658)  106  Von,  saith  he,  (speak- 
in-'  to  the  Luciferian  heretick-0  run  away  from  the  vain 
shaking  of  feathers,  like  the  fearfnll  Harts.  idgBCHlLUNOW. 
Kflif.Pral.  I.  ii.  §  36  While  you  tlius  inveigh  against  Luther, 
and  charge  him  with  Lucifei  ian  heresies.  1865  LIGHTVOOT 
Comm.  Galat.  (1874)  228  Hilary  the  Roman  deacon  ..  at 
tached  himself  to  lie  Luciferian  schism. 

B.  sti.  An  adherent  of  this  sect. 

'  VS&LifeBp.FishtrmF.'i  Wks.  (li.E.T.S.)  it.  135  Saint 
Jerom  against  Helvidius,  Jovinianus,  Vigilanlius.  and  the 
juciferans.  1585  FETHERSTONE  tr.  Calvin  on  A  cts  xix.  7.  45= 
No  man  thinks  that  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  is  annexed  to 
such  a  ceremonie,  as  doeth  Jerome  against  the  Lucifeiians. 
1681  BAXTER  Ansm.  Dodivellu.  16  Novalians,  Luciferians, 
l)onati-ts..had  all  Orders  in  Episcopal  Communion.  1797 
W.  JOHNSTON  tr.  Bcekmauiis  [talent.  III.  406  In  the  alterca 
tion  between  a  Luciferan  and  an  Orthodox,  he  relates  that 
•in  adherent  of  the  schismatic  Lucifer  disputed.  1882-3 
SCHAFF  Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  II.  1358  As  the  Luciferians 
considered  themselves  the  true  and  pure  church,  they  utterly 

upudiated  the  name  of  a  sect. 

•f  Lnciferine,  a-  Obs.    [f.  LUCIFER  +  -IXF.-.] 

-1.UC1FEBIAN  rt.1 
CI546  JOVE  in  Gardiner  Dec!.  Art.  Joye  (1546)  14,  I  passe 
ouer  his  [Gardiner's]  luciferin  pryde,  . .  vicious  lyuyng,  Jvc. 
1588  P.AKKK  tr.  Mewlosa's  Hist.  China  376  Nobunanga  . . 
w^is  slaine  by  a  captaine  of  his,  and  punished  by  God  by 
this  mealies  for  his  luciferine  pride. 

t  Lnciferons,  a.i  Obs.  [f.  LUCIFEB  +  -ous.] 
—  LUCIFEIUAN  a.' 


'i;  Misused  for :  A  devil. 

1887  RUSKIN  Prxterito.  II. 
Lucifers  in  a  swept  lodging.  . 

ft),  allusively.  One  who  commits  the  sin  o: 
Lucifer,  i.e.  who  seeks  to  dethrone  God  ;  occas. 
applied  to  one  who  presumptuously  rebels  against 
an  earthly  sovereign. 


Obs. 


LI  LIU  V      S^J  IV-l^-iij*"  .  - 

CHEKE  Hurt  Sedit.  (1641)  12  That  presumption  of 
nging  Gods  seat,  doth  shew  yxm  to  have :  been  Lucifers. 


R  *LE.GH  Vn"Gutc"h"c«//:  0<V.  I.  89  Although  they  be  per 
petual  Lucifers,  they  must  always  be  Angels,  and  live  in 
plenty. 


:    COCKKRAM,  Lnci'/erous,  haughtie,  proud. 

Lnciferons  (liKsHeras1),  ff-  [f.  L.  lucifer 
\  light-bearing  (see  LUCIFER)  T  -ous.] 

1.  That  brings,  conveys,  or  emits  light.  Now 
I  rare  in  serious  use. 


'    Ovsters  tnat  sniues  in  me  u.n^  u.  ••  <»   -  *r™2-»  V  ,, 
from  luciferous  wormes  that  have  their  holes  in  the  shells. 
1644   SALMON    Bates    Disfetis.    I.    351/1     Ihe    lucidness 
ofihe   Luciferous  matter.       1805  tr.  St    Vincents  toy. 
Afr.  Seas  4=  These  luciferous  animals  [K  anunaux  luu- 


LUCIFIC. 

fir£s\  almost  all  belong  to  the  class  of  transparent,  .worms. 
i8ai  Blackw.  Mag.  X.  560  Combustible  and  luciferous 
matter.  1856  GRINDON  Life  xxxii.  283  The  nearer  we  stand 
to  the  luciferous  orb  [sc.  the  sunj.  1859  THACKERAY  Virgin. 
xxv,  Let  us.. bless  Mr.  Price  and  other  Luciferous  benefac 
tors  of  mankind,  for  banishing  the  abominable  mutton  of  our 
youth. 

2.  fig.  Affording  illumination  or  insight ;  lumi 
nous,  illuminating.  In  17th  c*  common  in  luci 
ferous  experiment }  after  Bacon's  /net/era  experi- 
menta  {Nov.  Org.  i.  §  70,  99,  et  al.}. 

1648  PETTY  Adi',  to  Hartlib  20  How  to  make  the  most  of 
experiments,  ..all  being  equally  Luciferous,  although  not 
equally  Lucriferous.  1660  BOYLE  New  E.rp.  Phys.  Mech. 
xy.  104  So  Luciferous  an  Experiment.  1676  GLANVILL  Ess. 
iii.  28  A  rare  and  luciferous  Theory.  1811  Ed  in.  Rev.  XIX. 
229  These  . .  are  the  only  luciferous  experiments,  of  which 
geology  can  yet  boast. 

Hence  Luci'ferously  adv.,  Luci-feronsness. 

1665  Phil.  Trans.  I.  48  The  Luclferousnessofsuch  Experi 
ments.  1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Chr.  Mor.  in.  §  3  Embrace 
not  the  opacous  and  blind  side  of  opinions,  but  that  which 
looks  most  Luciferously  or  influentially  unto  Goodness. 

Lucific  (I'ttsi'fik),  a.  [ad.  late  L.  lucific-its^ 
f.  /jif(i)~,  lux  light :  see  -FIC.]  Light-producing. 

1701  GREW  COSIH.  .Sacra  \\.  ii.  §  14.  38  When  they  [the  rays] 
are  made  to  Converge,  . .  thoujrh  their  Lucifick  motion  be 
continu'd,  yet  ..  that  equal  motion,  which  is  the  Colorifick, 
is  interrupted.  1800  HULME  in  /'/://.  Trans.  XC.  173  The 
degree  of  illumination  in  these  liquids  must  depend  upon 
the  quantity  of  lucific  matter  applied.  1825  COLKRIDGE  Aids 
Rcfl,  (1848)  L  168  The  dry  light,  .the  lucific  vision,,  .mean 
ing  thereby  ..  reason  in  contradistinction  from  the  under 
standing.  1876  J.  ELLIS  Caesar  in  Egypt  53  Lucific  orbs. 

Luciform  .I'/rsityim),  a.  Now  rare.  [ad.  L. 
*luciform~u  (repr.  Or.  afryWiSljt),  f.  /&(*}-,  lux 
light :  see  -FORM.]  Having  the  character  of  light, 
luminous  :  applied  spec,  to  the  '  vehicle '  of  the  soul 
(a&yocidil  6x*?Ma)  imagined  by  the  Neo-Platonists ; 
occas,  to  the  spiritual  body  of  the  Resurrection. 

1668  H.  MORE  Div.  Dial.  Schol.  (1713)  560  It  may  well  be 
questioned,  whether  the  Pythagoreans  held  adistinct  Notion 
of  this  kind  of  luciform  Body.  1678  CUDWOKTH  Intcll.  Syst. 
i.  v.  788  These  Ancients  say,  that  there  is  another  Heavenly 
Body,  always  conjoyned  with  the  Soul  and  Eternal,  which 
they  call  Luciform  and  Star-like.  1710  K.  WARD  Life  //. 
More  39  What  the  Platonists  call  the  Luciform  Vehicle  of 
the  Soul.  1862  ELLICOTT  On  i  Thess.  iv.  17  The  glorified 
and  luciform  body  will  be  caught  up  in  the.  .clouds.  [1881 
SHOKTHOUSE  *J.  Inglesant  I.  xvii.  313  To  keep  in  order  this 
luciform  vehicle  of  the  soul,  as  the  Platonists  call  it.] 

Lucifrian  :  see  LUCIFERIAN  a.1 

Lucifugous  I!«srfi/?g3s),  a.  Arat.  Hist.  [f. 
L.  Incifitg-itS)  f.  luc(i}')  lux  light  +  fiig-Zre  to  fly  : 
see  -ODS.J  Shunning  the  light. 

1654  GAYION  Picas,  Notes  iv.  vi.-vii.  211  Such  designes 
as  these  were  Lucifugous,  and  would  not  endure  the  face 
of  Heaven.  1635  Si  ANLEY  Hist.  Fhilos.  \.  (1701)  14/1  These 
ill  Daemons.. Aquatile,  and  Subterraneous,  and  Lucifugous. 
1737  OZKLL  Rabelais  II.  121  note*  Lucifugous  Nyctico- 
races.  1835-6  Touo  Cycl.  Attat.  I.  509/2  The  habits  of  which 
[animals]  are  more  completely  lucifugous  and  retired  than 
any  others.  1865  OAKELEY  Hist.  Notes  36  Owls  and  bats 
and  other  such  shy  and  lucifugous  creatures. 

So  Iiuci'fugai  a.,  in  the  same  sense. 

1889  iii  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Lucigeu  I'w-aidgen).  [f.  L.  h'tc(i}-,  lux  light  •*- 
-u EN.]  An  illuminant  produced  by  burning  a  spray 
of  oil  mixed  with  air. 

1887  /W/  Mall  G.  16  Sept.  12  Lucigen,  as  the  new  illu 
minant  is  called,  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Hannay,  of  Glasgow, 


and  is  already  extensively  used  in  large  engineering  works, 
and  for  lighting  larjie  open  spaces.     1892  Ibid. 


ring  works, 

.  .  26  Jan.  5/2 

It  is  proposed  to  make  experiments  at  the  Woolwich  Ferry 
with  the  lucigen  light. 

t  Luci-genous,  a.  Ot>s.-°  [f.  L.  //?<:(«>,  lux 
light  +  -GENOUS,]  (See  quot.) 

17*7  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Lncigenons,  born  or  begotten  in  the 
Day  Time. 

Lucimeter  (I'asrm/tai).  [Hybrid  f.  L.  ttic(i)~t 
lux  light  -4-  -METER.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  intensity  of 
light  ;  a  photometer. 

1825  HAMILTON  Hand-Irk.  Terms,  Lucimeter,  in  Optics, 
an  apparatus  for  measuring  the  intensity  of  light  proceeding 
from  different  bodies,  1875  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Afech. 

2.  *  A  sunshine  recorder  designed  to  measure  the 
combined  effect  of  the  duration  and  intensity  of 
sunshine  in  promoting  evaporation  '  (Cent.  Diet.}. 

II  Iiucina  (liwsorna).  Also  6  (anglicized)  Lu- 
cyne.  [L.  fern,  of  adj.  liiclnus,  i.  file-,  lux  light  ; 
see  -IKE1.]  In  Roman  mythology,  the  goddess 
who  presided  over  childbirth,  sometimes  identified 
with  Juno  or  with  Diana  ;  hence,  a  midwife. 

6x386  CHAUCER  A'w/.V  T.  1227  But  for  hir  child  so  longe 
was  vnborn  Ful  pitously  Lucynagan  shecalle.  1608  SHAKS. 
Per.  in.  i.  10  Lucina,  oh  !  Diuinest  patiionesse,  and  my 
wife  gentle  To  those  that  cry  by  night.  1631  MILTON  Epit. 
A/arch.  Winch:  26  And  now  with  second  hope  she  goes, 
And  calls  Lucina  to  her  throws.  1658  SIB  T.  BROWNE 
Hydriot.  v.  27  Death  must  be  the  Lucina  of  life.  1701  C. 
WOLLEY  Jrnl.  New  I'*?*  (1860)  27  Neither  ..  the  nice  at 
tendance  of  Nursekeepers,  nor  the  art  of  a  dextrous  Lucina. 
1759  STEKNE  Tr.  Shandy  II.  xi,  A  daughter  of  Lucina  is 
put  .  .  over  thy  head. 

b.  By  identification  with  Diana,  put  for  :   The 
moon.  poet. 

1500  20  DUNBAR  Pocfm  xxxv.  i  Lucina  schynnyng  in 
silence  of  the  nicht.  1508  —  Gold.  Targe  2  Qnhen  gone  to 
bed  war  Vesper  and  Lucyne.  1503  HAWKS  Exanip,  Virt. 
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ix.  a  For  Lucyna  eke  dyd  her  shrowde.  1594  GREENE  & 
LODGE  Looking-glass  (1598)  F  2  b,  An  hoast  of  blacke  and 
sable  cloudes  Gan  to  eclips  Lucinas  situer  face. 
Lucioid  (lt«*si,oid).  Ichth.  [f.  L.  luci-tts  pike 
+  -oiu.J  a.  sb.  A  fish  of  the  family  Esocidx ;  a  pike. 
b.  adj.  Belonging  to  this  family  (Cent.  Diet.}. 

1836  YARRELL  Brit.  Fishes  (ed.  3)  I.  343  This  expert  ich 
thyologist  has  restricted  the  Esocidx  iLuciuids),  or  family 
of  Pikes,  to  the  single  genus  Esox.  1859-62  SIR  J.  RICHARD 
SON,  etc.  Mus.  Nat.  /to/.  (1868}  II.  153  Lucioicb  (Esotidas). 

Lucirne,  obs.  form  jof  LUCERN. 

Lueit,  variant  of  Lt'CET1  Obs. 

Lucius,  obs.  form  of  Luscious. 

Lucivee :  see  LUCIFEE. 

Luck  (l#k),  sb.  Also  5-6  luk(e,  6-7  lucke. 
[a.  LG.  (Du.,  OFris.)  lukt  a  shortened  form  of 
geluk  (MDu.  gelucke  =  MHG.  gelucke,  mod.G. 
gtiick'}.  Parallel  adoptions  of  the  LG.  word  are 
Icel.  hikka  (i4th  c.),  MSw.  lukka^lykka  (mod.Sw. 
tycka}t  Da.  lykke.  Probably  it  came  into  English 
as  a  gambling  term  ;  the  LG.  dialects  were  a  fre 
quent  source  of  such  terms  in  15-16  centuries. 

The  ultimate  etymology  of  MHG.  gelucke  {:— OHG.  *gi- 
lucchi  :— OTeut.  type  *galukkjo-m}  is  obscure.  So  far  as 
meaning  is  concerned  nothing  could  be  more  plausible  than 
Paul's  view  (Beitr.  VI  I.  133  note)  that  the  word  is  connected 
with  G.  gelingen  (Q\\&.gilingeui)  to  succeed,  turn  out  well 
or  ill,  as  G.  dnick  pressure  with  dringen  to  press,  schlntk 
gulp  with  schlingen  to  swallow,  nick  wrench  with  ringen  to 
wrench.  But  morphologically  this  assumption  seems  quite 
inadmissible,  and  most  scholars  deny  the  existence  of  etymo 
logical  affinity  in  any  of  these  instances.  Formally,  the  word 
might  be  cognate  with  LOUKZ'.'  orz>.!,or  with  G.  locktn  to 
entice  (OHG.  lockon)  and  the  synonymous  OHG.  lucchen\ 
but  no  probable  hypothesis  seems  to  have  been  formed  to 
connect  the  meaning  of  the  sb.  with  that  of  any  of  these  vbs.] 

1.  Fortune  good  or  ill ;  the  fortuitous  happening 
of  events  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  the  interests 
of  a  person ;  a  person's  condition  with  regard  to 
the  favourable  or  unfavourable  character  of  some 
fortuitous  event,  or  of  the  majority  of  the  fortuitous 
events  in  which  he  has  an  interest.     Often  with    ; 
adj.,  as  had)  hard,  evil  luck>  GOOD-LUCK,  ILL-LUCK.   ! 
Also,  the  imagined  tendency  of  chance  (esp.  hi    ' 
matters  of  gambling)  to  produce  events  continu-    ! 
ously   favourable   or   continuously   unfavourable ;    I 
the  friendly  or  hostile  disposition  ascribed  to  chance    • 
at  a  particular  time. 

1481,  a  1529  [see  GOOD  LUCK].     1530  PALSGR.  241/1  Lucke, 
happe,  fittvr.     a  1547  SURRKY  in    TotteCs  Misc.  (Arb.)  220 
And  if  to  light  on  you  my  luck  so  good  shall  be,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  fede  on  that  that  would  haue  fed  on  me.     1563  I!. 
tiooGE  l'-glogs  vii.  (Arb.)  61   Let  vs  here  what  lucke  you 
haue  had  in  loue.     1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  39  It  was 
his  hard  lucke  &  curssed  chaunce,  ..  to  finde  [etc.].     1590 
SHAKS.  Coin.  Err.  in.  ii.  93,  I  haue  but  leane  lucke  in  the    , 
match.     1602  "tntl  Ft.  Return  fr.  P amass,  n.  v.  823  It  hath    i 
beene  my  luck  alwayes  to  beat  the  bush,  while  another  kild    ; 
the  Hare.     1653  WALTON  Angler  ii.  60  Wei  Scholer,  you    i 
must  indure  worse  luck  sometime,  or  you  will  never  make    \ 
a  good  Angler.     1738  SWIFT  Pol.  Conversat.  18  Yes;  Tom 
sings  well ;  but  his  Luck's  naught.     1791  MRS.  RADCLIFFE    ! 
Rom.  forest  xv,   I   hope  we  snail  have  better  luck  next 
time.     1856  WHYTE  MELVILLE  Kate  Cov.  xvii,  The  Arch- 
croupier    below,  they  say,  arranges  these  matters  for  be-    ; 
finners ;  but  the  luck  turns  at  last.     1882  OUIDA  Maremtna 
.  ii.  41  '  He  has  got  his  deserts ',  said  Jaconda.  . . '  Luck  al-    I 
ways  changes'.     1883  HOWKLLS  \\~oinaris  Reason  II.  xx.    ( 
178   He  bade  him  ,,  get  fire  to  light  the  beacon.     Giffen     ' 
refused.   '  No,  sir  ;  better  not  have  any  of  my  luck  about  it '. 
f  b.  A  piece  of  (good  or  bad)  luck.  Obs. 

1530  PALSGR.  580/2,  I  have  ashreude  chaunce  or  a  shreude 
tourne,  or  I  have  an  yvell  lucke,  //  tnenttSCJUff.  1603  DRAY- 
TON  Bar.  Wars  iv.  xxxiv,  Those  evill  Lucks,  in  numbers 
many  are,  That  to  thy  footsteps  do  themselves  apply. 

C.  In  generalized  sense:  Chance  regarded  as  a 
cause  or  bestower  of  success  and  failure.  Some 
times  personified. 

1534-5  MOKE  Davy  the  Z?yccrWks.  1433  Long  was  I,  lady 
Lucke,  your  seruin,^  man.  1576  FLKMING  Pattofif.  F.pist. 
83  One  refuge  yet  remaineth,  that  is  patiently  to  suffer  what 
so  euer  lucke  allotteth.  1630  DAVEXANT  Cruel  Bro.  \.  i,  B2, 
Report  is  then  berime  a  Bawde  to  Luck  ;  Whom  Fortune 
dotn  enrich,  Fame  doth  flatter.  1899  MAJ.  A.  GRIFFITHS  in 
]''ortn.  Rev.  LXV.  307  Luck,  in  the  great  game  of  war,  is 
undoubtedly  lord  of  all.  1902  A.  E.  W.  MASON  Four 
FeatJiers  iii.  23,  I  told  you  luck  might  look  my  way.  Well, 
she  has.  I  go  out  to  Egypt  on  General  Graham's  Staff. 

d.  Predicatively,  It  is  good  or  bad  luck  =  '  it  is 
a  good  or  bad  omen '  (to  do  so-and-so). 

Mod.  You  should  never  put  boots  on  the  table:  it'sbad  luck. 

2.  Good  fortune;  success,  prosperity  or  ad  vantage 
coming  by  chance  rather  than  as  the  consequence 
of  merit  or  effort.     Phr.   To  have  the  luck  =  to  be 
so  fortunate  as  (to  be  or  do   something).     fTo 
have  no  luck  to :  to  be  unfortunate  in. 

14..  Pol.  Rel.  $  L.  Poems  (1866)  38  Wher-for  lucke  and 
good  hansselle  my  hcrt  y  sende  you.  ?  a  1480 /V0w/*.  Parv, 
(Winchester  MS.)  316/2  Luk,  lucrum.  \SoCamb.  MS.  and 
ed.  Pynson ;  fiarl.  3IS.  reads  (prob.  correctly}  Lukre  or 
wynnynge,  Incrnm.}  1535  STEWART  Crow.  Scot.  11.46  That 
neidfull  war  thai  wantit  thair  nothing,  At  thair  lyking,  with 
greit  larges  and  luke  [rime  instruct].  1583  HOLLYBAND 
Catnfo  di  Fior  145  No  man  can  have  lucke  alwayes  at 
playe.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  v.  i.  439  If  we  haue  vnearned 
lucke,  Now  to  scape  the  Serpents  tongue,  a  1656  HALES 
Gold.  Kent.  (1688)  348  Only  Plutarch,  whatever  the  matter 
is  has  no  luck  to  the  latin,  and  therefore  I  would  advice  you 
cither  to  read  him  in  French  or  in  English.  1661  I'm  M. 


LUCK. 

Style  of  Script.  (1675)  36  A  hint,  which  . .  I  have  since  had 
the  luck  to  improve  sufficiently.  1784  COWPEK  Tiroc.  329 
How  he  was  flogged,  or  had  the  luck  to  escape.  1835  W. 
IRVING  Tour  Prairies  164  One  of  the  rangers,  however,  had 
little  luck  to  boast  of,  his  horse  having  taken  fright,  .thrown 
his  rider,  and  escaped.  1856  KANE  Arct.  Ex-bl.  I.  xxviii. 
374,  I  have  been  oft;  with  a  party  . .  on  a  hunt  inland.  We 
had  no  great  luck.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt{\W&)  20  Like 
most  energetic  natures,  he  had  a  strong  faith  in  his  luck. 
1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  yii.  §  i.  350  Catherine  Parr,  had 
the  luck  to  outlive  the  King.  1883  STEVENSON  Silverado 
Sy.,  With  Children  of  Israel'^  The  luck  had  failed,  the  mines 
had  petered  out.  1891  N.  GOULD  Double  Event  8  At  cards, 
Captain  Dray  ton  seemed  to  have  the  *  devil's  own  luck '. 

tb.  (Ottis)  hick  of:  (one's)  good  fortune  in 
obtaining.  Obs. 

1762-71  H.  WALPOLE  Vertnes  A  need.  Paint.  (1786)  I.  104 
A  man,  whose  luck  of  fame  was  derived  from  all  the  circum 
stances  which  he  himself  reckoned  unfortunate. 
C.  A  piece  of  luck  or  good-fortune.  ?Sc. 

1856  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  II.  289  It  was  a  luck  for  me 
yesterday  . .  that  I  had  these  live  things  to  look  after. 

TJd.  occas.  In  appellations  of  objects  on  which 
the  prosperity  of  a  family,  etc.,  is  supposed  to 
depend. 

This  use  originates  with  *  The  Luck  of  Eden  Hall ',  which 
is  an  oriental  glass  goblet  (of  the  isth  c.  or  earlier)  in  the 
possession  of  the  Musgraves  of  Eden,  Cumberland,  so  called 
from  a  superstition  embodied  in  the  words, '  If  this  glass  will 
break  or  fall,  Farewell  the  luck  of  Eden-hall '. 

a  1800  />rt//m/inLysons  Britannia  IV.(Jumb.(i8i6)p.  ccix, 
God  prosper  long  from  being  broke  The  Luck  of  Eden-hall. 
1843  LONGF.  \title)  The  Luck  of  Edenhall  [transl.  from 
Uhland],  1870  B.  HARTE  (title)  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp. 
1901  E.  F.  BENSON  Luck  of  Vails  16  When  the  Luck  of 
the  Vails  is  lost,  Fear  not  fire  nor  rain  nor  frost. 

3.  Phrases.  Bad  luck  to  (a  person  or  thing)  / :  a 
vulgar  form  of  imprecation,  expressive  of  ill-will, 
disgust,  or  disappointment.  Down  on  (occas.  in) 
ones  luck  :  in  ill-luck,  in  misfortune  (slang).  For 
luck :  in  order  to  bring  good  luck  (expressing  the 
purpose  of  some  superstitious  action).  In  luck:  for 
tunate,  enjoying  good  luck.  Out  of  luck:  having  bad 
luck,  in  misfortune,  j  To  strike  (a  person)  luck : 
see  STRIKED.  To  try  ones  luck:  see  TRY  v.  \Upon 
luck's  head:  on  chance  (obs.  Sc.).  Worse  luck  = 
unfortunately,*  more's  the  pity*  (colloq.).  Forrw//, 
stroke  of  luck,  see  the  sbs. 

1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  \.  xli.  (1675)  87,  I  would  believe 
in  the  Dark  upon  Luck's  head,  and  take  my  hazard  of 
Christ's  goodwill.  1789  WOLCOTIP.  Pindar)  Sir  y.  Banks  fy 
Eittp.  ojMor.  17  Quite  out  of  breath,  and  out  of  luck.  1849 
THACKERAY  Pendennis  Ixi,  The  Chevalier  was  . ,  to  use  his 
own  picturesque  expression  ..'down  on  his  luck*.  1857 
HUGHES  Tom  Brown  \.  viii,  By  Jove,  Flashey,  your  young 
friend's  in  luck.  1861  Miss  YONGE  Yng.  Sfeftw.  xvii.  234 
He.  .should  see  enough  of  him  when  Mr.  Hope  came,  worse 
luck.  1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  vi.  (1880)  233  Like  a  dissi 
pated  house-fly  out  of  luck.  1876  C.  M.  DAVIES  I/north. 
Lond.  185  A  clever  rogue  momentarily  down  on  his  luck. 
i88a  R.  BURTON  m  Athcn&um  No.  2880,  11/3  The  miner 
down  in  his  luck.  1883  STEVENSON  Treas,  Isl.  m.  xv,  There 
are  some  of  Flint's  hands  aboard  ;  worse  luck  for  the  rest  of 
us.  1884  JESSOPP  in  i  -,."'•'  Cent.  Mar.  402  Labour  is  scarce 
and  he  is  down  in  his  luck.  1894  G.  S.  LAYARD  Tennyson  $ 
Pre-Raphaelite  tlltistr.  iv.  45  Oriana  ties  her  kerchief  round 
the  wings  of  her  lover's  helmet,  whilst  he  strings  his  bow  for 
luck  against  her  foot.  1900  Blackw.  A/ng.  July  99/1,  I  was  in 
luck  when  I  tumbled  amongst  them.  1902  A.  b.  W.  MASON 
1'' our  Feathers  xxiii.  227, 1,  worse  luck,  was  not  one  of  them, 
f  b.  Luck  in  a  bag.  A  name  for  some  (?  swind 
ling)  contrivance  resembling  a  LUCKY-BAG,  in  which 
the  prizes  were  few.  Hence,  A  rare  piece  of  good 
luck,  an  unlikely  or  unexpected  stroke  of  luck. 

1649  LIGHTFOOT  Battle  «'.  Ir'ttsjs  AVi7  Wks.  1825  I.  105 
It  was  luck  in  a  bag  then,  that  he  that  is  so  direct  in  all  his 
gospel  from  end  to  end,  as  never  to  change  one  story  out  of 
its  proper  time  and  place,  should  do  it  here  to  serve  Mr. 
Heming's  turn  so  pat.  1701  Walk  to  Smith-field  in  G. 
Daniel  Alcrrie  Eng.  xx.  (1874)  273  The  spectators  were 
shuffled  together  like  little  boxes  in  a  sharper's  Luck-in- 
a-bag.  1711  SWIFT  JrnL  to  Stella  8  Sept.,  You  have  luck 
indeed  ;  and  luck  in  a  bag.  What  a  devil  is  that  eight 
Chilling  tea-kettle  1  copper,  or  tin  japanned  f  It  is  like  your 
Irish  politeness,  raffling  for  tea-kettles. 

t  4.  A  sign  of  future  (good  or  ill;  luck  ;  an  omen. 

[1548  ELYOT  Z?zV/.,  t?/w«,  the  lucke  of  some  thynge  to 
come,  gathered  of  some  woorde  or  saiyng  before  spoken.] 
1570  LKVINS  Ma)tip.  184/2  Lucke,  fortnnfit  omen,  c  1600 
A.  HOME  in  Bellenden's  Liiy  v.  (1822)  47^  The  quhijk 
voice  being  herd  abroad, . .  the  senate  did  think  tl>'.-  .^tmin 
to  be  the  luck  and  presage  of  sum  thing  to  come. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb. :  luck-money  =  next ;  luck- 
penny,  a  piece  of  money  given  or  kept  'for  luck'; 
a  certain  sum  which  local  custom  prescribes  to  be 
returned  by  the  seller  to  the  buyer,  esp.  in  the  sale 
of  live-stock  ;  f  luck -sign,  an  augury;  jluck- 
stroken  a.,  ?  having  received  the  luck-penny. 

1877  iV.  <•(•  £>.  sth  Ser.  VII.  488  In  all  agricultural  dealings 
connected  with  cattle  or  corn  it  is  customary  when  receiving 
payments  to  return  a  small  sum  to  the  customer,  which  is 
termed  '  *luck  money '.  1898  Daily  A'eivs  17  Aug.  2/7  The 
butchers  assert  that  luck  money  was  customarily  granted 
in  Lincoln  until  the  auction  system  wai>  started.  1788 
BURNS  Let.  to  Mrs.  Dunlop  2  Aug.,  I  am,  indeed,  seriously 
angry  with  you  at  the  quantum  of  your  Muckpenny.  1823 
SCOTT  Fatn.  Lett.  8  Jan.  (1894)  II.  xix.  162  Builders.. have 
drain'd  my  purse,  otherwise  the  luck  penny  should  have 
been  better  worth  your  acceptance.  1824  Miss  Mni-oKU 


I'illagt  Ser.  i.  262  All  the  savings  of  a  month,  the  hoarded 
lfpence,  the  new  farthings,  the  very  luck-penny, 
fuiiH)  un  that  night.     1890  Times.  25  Feb.  iu,'i  The 


LUCK. 

dant  bought  n  hunter  for  ^100  from  tlie  plaintiff  apd  received 
back  jCs  Muck  penny'.  1587  GOLDINC;  PC  Mot-nay  xxxiii. 
621  He  tooke  a  *Lucksigne  at  the  sight  of  a  Lyonnesse 
(Fr.  II  prend  augnre  dvne  Lyonne\.  1597  Rp.  HALL&E/.  u. 
v.  17  Go  take  possession  of  the  church-porch-tioore,  And 
ring  thy  bels  ;  *luck  stroken  in  thy  fist,  The  parsonage  is 
thine  or  ere  tliou  wist. 

Luck,  v,  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [?a.  Du.  lukken^  f. 
luk  LUCK  sb.  (But  possibly  an  Kng.  formation, 
though  in  our  quots.  appearing  earlier  than  the  vb.)j 

1.  intr.  To  chance,  happen.  Usu.  with  defining 
adv. :  To  turn  out  we//,  ill,  etc.,  to  have  (good 
or  bad)  luck.  Also  impers.  (with  or  without  it}. 

14..  Billa  posita  super  hostimn  inajarts  in  Hartshorne 
Mi-tr.  T.  225  See  wich  a  scrowe  is  set  on  ihie  gate  Warning 
the  of  harde  Happes  For  and  it  lukke  thou  shalt  have 
swappes.  1481  CAXTON  Reynard  (Arb.)  35  Whan  it  so 
lucked  that  we  toke  an  oxe  or  a  cowe.  a  1547  SURRKV 
JEneid  IT.  494  Our  first  labor  thus  lucked  well  with  us.  1596 
DALKYMPLK  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  ix.  218  With  thame  of 
Cathnes  lucket  sa  il,  that  [etc.J.  1601  OC.LE  Vere*s  Parlie 
at  Ostend  in  Sir  F.  l'ere"s  Contnt.  144  The  first  (and  that 
is  the  word)  it  lucked  well,  judging  the  fact  by  the  event. 
1681  FLATMAN  Heracl.  Kidens  No.  14  (1713)  I.  92  They 
that  Addressed  were  the  only  Freeborn  English,  and  they 
that  did  not  Address,  were  to  be  Slaves  to  them,  if  they 
had  luck't  right.  1810  COCK  Strains  \\.  65  (E.  D.  D.)  I,at 
me  tell  ye,  thro'  the  week  Your  wark  wad  luck  the  better. 
b.  To  be  lucky,  prosper,  succeed. 

a  1584  MONTGOMF.RIE  C/u'm'e  <y  Sine  643  Thocht  thay  now, 
1  say  now,  To  hazard  hes  na  hart ;  ^ii  luck  we,  and  pluck 
we  The  fruit,  they  would  haue  part.  1877  GORDON  FKASER 
Wigtown  212  Ill-gotten  gear  can  never  luck. 

C.  With  upon  :  To  hit  upon  by  chance ;  to 
chance  to  find  or  meet  with. 

1670  EACHARD  Cont.  Clergy  35  Whereas  there  be  so  many 
thousand  words  in  the  world,  and  that  he  should  luck  upon 
the  right  one.  a  1683  OLDHAM  Art  Poetry^  Some  New 
Pieces  (1684)  30  When  such  a  lewd,  incorrigible  sot  Lucks 
by  meer  chance  upon  some  happy  thought.  171*  OLDIS- 
WORTH  Odes  of  Horace  \\.  27/1  The  most  Renowned  Thomas 
Gale.. has  luckt  upon  another  Interpretation. 

d.  With  inf. :  To  chance,  to  have  the  good 
luck  (to  do  something). 

1714  RAMSAY  Lochaber  No  More  iii,  If  I  should  luck  to 
come  gloriously  hame.  1787  W.  TAYLOR  Scots  Poems  103 
Gin  I  shou'd  luck  to  get  a  plummy  sowd. 

f  2.  trans.  To  bring  good  luck  to.   Obs, 

1530  PALSCR.  615/2,  I  lucke  one,  I  make  hym  luckye  or 
happye,  je  heitre.  He  is  a  happy  person,  for  he  lucket h 
every  place  he  commeth  in. 

Luck,  dial,  form  of  LOCK  $bl  (sense  2). 

Luckely,  obs.  form  of  LUCKILY. 

Lu*ckenf /#.//&.  and///,  a.  <5V.  and  «<?;•///.  aW. 
[str.  pa.pple.  of  Lou  KW. I  See  also  LOKE.V.]  Closed, 
locked,  shut  up,  close-joined  ;  said  e.g.  of  the  hand 
or  fist  (lit.  MM  £pv)  ;  also  spec,  of  web-feet. 

c  1470  HENRVSON  Mor.  Fab.  xiu.  {Frogfy  Mouse)  vi, ( With 
my  twa  feit  'f  quod  scho, '  lukkin  and  braid,  In  steid  of  airis, 
I  row  the  streme  full  still '.  163*  Lmicow  Trav.  x.  469  Mine 
armes  being  broake,  my  hands  iucken  and  sticking  fast  to 
the  palmes  of  both  hands,  by  reason  of  the  shrunke  sinewes. 
1721  RAMSAY  Genty  Tibby  ii,  Fresh  as  the  Iucken  flowers 
in  May.  1790  FISHER  Poems  :Q\  Lucken  hands  she  ne'er 
had  nane  To  man  or  beast. 

b.  Comb.  :  lucken-browed  a.,  having  the  eye- 
browsclosetogether;  luckeii-footed#.,  web-footed. 

1683  G.  MERITON  Yorksh*  Dial.  73  Thou  lucken-brow'd 
Trull.  1710  SIBBALD  Hist.  Fife  (1803)  109  This  [Turtur 
niaritimus  insulae  Bass]  is  palmipes,  that's  luckenfooted. 

C.  Lucken  booths,  booths  which  can  be  closed 
or  locked  up ;  hence,  the  place  or  quarter  where 
such  booths  are  permanently  erected  in  a  town. 

1436  in  Charters  etc.  Peebles  (1872)  113  I  .and  awest  half 
the  Cors  and  on  the  North  Rau  som  lym  was  callet  the 
Lwkyn  Bothy s.  1625  Ibid.  413  In  ane  hows  at  the  bak  of 
the  Lwikinbuithis.  11x835  J.  M.  WILSON  Tales  Borders 
(1839)  V.  10/2  The  buildings  of  the  jail  and  Luckenbooths 
hid  that  part  of  the  street.  1896  CROCKETT  Grey  Man  ii. 
13  Buying  of  trittle-trattles  at  the  lucky-booths. 

Lucken,  r1.  i  Sc.  tObs.  [?f.  LUCKEN  pa.  //&.] 
trans.  To  lock,  fasten  together;  to  gather  up  xclothj 
in  folds ;  to  knit  (the  brows). 

<;i$6o  A.  SCOTT  Poems,  *  Qnka  is  perfyte '  35  Baith  our 
hartis  ar  ane,  luknyt  in  luvischene.  a  1670  SPALDING  Troitb. 
Clias.  7(1851)  II.  388  Haddoche  prepairit  him  self  nublie 
for  death,  and  causit  mak  ane  syd  Holland  cloth  sark, 
hiknit  at  the  heid  for  his  winding  scheit.  1806  JAM  IK  SON 
Pop.  Ball.  II.  173  While  anger  lucken'd  his  dark  brows. 

t  Lucken,  v.~  Obs.  rare.  [f.  LUCK  sb.  or  v.  -t- 
-KN«"'.]  intr.  To  happen,  chance;  =  LUCK  v.  I. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  <y  Selv.  56  Which  shall  be  likewise 
set  down  in  somewhat  a  mingled  way,  as  they  may  Iucken 
most  readily  to  come  into  mind. 

Luckenes,  obs.  form  of  LUCKINESS. 
Lucken  golland,  Iucken  go  wan.    dial. 

Also  6  -  y  locker  goulons,  lockron  gowlons , 
(8-9-ans).  [f.  LUCKEN ppl.a.  +  GOLLAND, GOWAN.] 
A  north,  dial,  name  for  the  Globe-flower,  Trollhis 
Europwus.  (By  Turner  app.  erron.  applied  to  the 
Marsh  Marigold,  Caltha  palustris.} 

1548  TURNER  Names  of  Herbes  (18811  26  Chameleuce  . .  is 
called  in  Northumberlande  a  Lucken  gollande.  1597  GK- 
RARDE  Herbal  11.  cccli.  809  Locker  Goulons,  or  globe  Crow- 
foote.  Ibid,  810  The  globe  flower  is  called  . .  Lockron  gow 
lons.  1640  PARKINSON  Theat.  Bet.  333,  1740.  1724  RAMSAY 
Yng.  Laird  $•  Katyt  We'll  pou  the  daisies  on  the  green, 
The  Iucken  gowans  frae  the  bog.  1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bat. 
App.  317  Locker  Gowlans,  Trollins.  i8ai  HOGG  When  the 
kye  comes  hame  iv.  Poet.  Wks,  1840  V.  73  When,  .the  bonny 
Iucken  gowan  Has  fauldit  up  her  ee. 
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Luckily  (lz>kili\  adv.  Also  6  luckely,  lucki- 
lie,  luckyly.  [f.  LUCKY  a.  +  -LY  %. 

1'he  form  luckely,  frequent  in  i6th  c.,  may  belong  to 
LUCKI.Y  adv.  ;  cf.,  however,  Inckenes  -  LUCKINESS.] 

1.  In  a  lucky  manner ;  with  good  luck,  success 
fully,  prosperously,  happily.  Now  rare. 

1530  PALSCR.  836/2  Happely,  luckely,  par  turt  par  bon 
ear.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Matt.  xiii.  1-9  Other 
sum  fel  vpon  a  good  and  a  frutful  grounde,  and  springing 
vp  luckeli,  brought  furth  fruit,  a  1553  —  Royster  D.  \.  v. 
(Arb.)  31  My  dere  spouse. .  whom..  God  luckily  sende  home 
to  both  our  heartes  ease.  1561  DAUS  tr.  Bullingeron  Apoc. 
Ixxviii.  546  The  Romanises  ..  make  their  boaste,  that  . .  no 


his  Master  much  service.     1668  I)RYDKN  Dram.  Poesy  Ess. 

(1900)  I.  80  All  the  images  of  Nature  wtre  still  present  to 
m,  and  he  drew  them,  not  laboriously,  but  luckily.  1748 
nsoifs  Voy.  n.  iii.  141  Several  fine  runs  of.  .fresh  water,. . 


ihiefly  used    as  a  qua 
sentence  as  a  whole,  indicating  that  the  fact  or 
circumstance  stated  is  a  lucky  one. 

1717  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Miss  Sar.  Chiswtll 
i  Apr.,  Luckily  for  me,  I  was  so  well  deceived  that  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter.  1761  KAMKS  Elan.  Crif.  \iii.  (1774) 

I.  288   Luckily  ..  our  speculations  are  supported  by  facts. 
1815  W.   H.   IRELAND  Scribbleomantu  236  note,  The  poor 
blind  man  . .  told  his  tale ;  which,  luckily  for  him,  was  be 
lieved.       1871   L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.   Em-op?   x.    (1894)  236 
Climbing  a  long  snow-slope  which  was  luckily  in  fair  order. 

Luckiness  (Ip'kims).  Also  6  luckenes, 
luckynesse.  [f.  LUCKY  a.  +  -NESS.]  The  quality 
or  condition  of  being  lucky  ;  for  tun  a  ten  ess. 

1561  DAUS  tr.  Bullinger  on  Apoc.  xxiv.  149  The  eyes 
signifie  a  foresighte,  watchefulnes,  suhtilties,  and  luckenes 
in  doynge  of  thinges.  1571  GOI.OING  Calvin  on  Ps.  x.  6 
Hee  speaketh  of  the  luckye  state  of  the  ungodly.,  and  com- 
piayneth  of  this  their  luckynesse.  1662  PKTTY  Tn.ves  53  A 
lottery  therefore  is  properly  a  tax  upon  unfortunate  self- 
conceited  fools;  men  that  have  a  good  opinion  of  their  own 
luckiness.  1600  LOCKK  Hum.  i'nd.  iv.  xvii.  §  24,  I  know 
not  whether  the  luckiness  of  the  accident  will  excuse  the 
irregularity  of  his  proceeding.  1832  tr.  Toitr  Germ.  Prince 

II.  ix.  148,  I  have  often  been  tempted  to  think  that  luckiness 
and  unluckiness  are  a  sort  of  subjective  properties  which  we 
bring  with  us  into  the  world. 

Luckite  ',1^'kait).  Min.  [Named  (in  Fr.)  by 
A.  Carnot  1879  from  the  'Lucky  Boy'  silver-mine 
in  Utah  :  see  -ITE.]  A  variety  of  melanteritc. 

1885  in  Cassi-lfs  Encycl.  Diet. 

Luckless  (Izrkles),  a.  (In  6  supcrl.  luckiest.) 
[f.  LUCK  sb.  +  -LESS.] 

1.  Having  no  ( luck '  or  good  fortune  ;  attended 
with  ill-luck;  unlucky,  hapless,  ill-starred,  unfor 
tunate.  (Of  persons  and  things.) 

1563  SACKvn.LR  Induct.  Afirr.  A  fag.  xvii,  The  clrery 
deslinie  And  luckeles  lot  for"  to  bemone  of  those,  Whom 
Fortune  [etc.l.  a  1586  SIDNKY  Arcadia  MI.  (15981  389  Mine 
is  the  luckiest  lot,  That  euer  fell  to  honest  woman  yet.  1590 
SPKNSF.R  F.  Q.  \.  vi.  19  (Had  of  such  lucke,  the  luckelesse 
lucky  mayd.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  /"/,  n.  vi.  18,  I,  and  ten 
thousand  in  this  lucklesse  Realme.  1697  DKVIJKN  I'irg. 
Past.  vni.  8t  Let  the  whelming  Tide,  The  lifeless  Limbs  of 
luckless  Damon  hide.  1782  Cow  PER  Gilfiin  2>.>i  Ah,  luckle*s 
speech,  and  bootless  boast !  1874  GRICKN  Short  Hist.  v.  §  i. 
213  [Chaucer]  was  luckless  enough  to  be  made  prisoner.  1876 
L.  STEPHEN  Kttg.  T/i.  i8M  C.  I.  102  It  was  a  luckless  per 
formance  so  far  as  his  temporal  interests  were  concerned. 

f  2.   Presaging  or  foreboding  evil,  ominous  of  ill. 

1633  P.  FI.KTCHRR  Pnrple  Id.  xu.  xxxiv,  On  his  dangling 
crest  A  lucklesse  Raven  spred  her  blackest  wings.  1637 
1'.  JONSON  Sad  Sheph.  \\.  it,  The  shreikt-sof  lucklesse  Owles 
Wee  heare  !  and  croaking  Night-Crowes  in  the  aire. 

Hence  Lu'cklessly  -//;•..  Lu'cklessuess. 

1830  H.  ANGEI.O  Ronin.  L  452  When  lucklessly  engaging 
to  subdue  a  fine  Arabian,  .he  was  thrown,  and.,  was  killed 
on  the  spot.  1868  HKOWNING  Ring  iff  Bk.  v.  44  Show  men 
the  lucklessness,  the  improvidence  Of  the  easy-natured  Count. 
1876  GRKF.N  Stray  Stud.  368  Michelet  has  with  singular 
lucklessness  selected  Angers  as  the  type  of  a  feudal  city. 

t  Lu'Ckly,  a.  and  adv.  Obs.  [f.  LUCK  sit.  -t-  -LY.] 

A.  adj.  Lucky,  fortunate,  successful. 

a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholem.  \.  (Arb.)  62  Experience  of  all 
facions  in  yougthe,  beinge,  in  profe,  alwaise  daungerous,  in 
isshue,  seldom  lucklie.  1589  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  vi.  xxxi. 
(1612)  156  So  lesser  sute  hath  luclier  speede.  1612  T.  ADAMS 
Gallants  Bnrd.  15  The  peaceable  dayes  of  the  Wicked,  and 
their  luckly  proceedinges  in  this  world. 

B.  (uiv. 

[1330,  1548,  1561,  etc. :  see  LUCKILY  i.]  1582  STANVHURST 
j&ntts  i.  (Arb.)  30  Doubtlesse  thee  gods  al  grentlye  doe 
tender  Thy  state,  neere  Tynan  citty  so  lucklye  to  iumble. 

Luckwarm,  obs.  form  of  LUKEWARM. 

Lucky  ilwki),  J*.1  -SV.  Also  luckie.  [?f. 
LUCKY  a.  6.]  A  familiar  name  for  an  elderly 
woman  ;  spec,  a  grandmother.  (Used  as  a  form  of 
address,  and  prefixed  as  a  title  to  the  proper  name.) 
Also  applied,  jocularly  or  affectionately, toa woman 
of  any  age;  a  wife,  mistress,  etc.  b.  spec.  The  mis 
tress  of  an  ale-house,  a  landlady. 

1717  RAMSAY  Elegy  on  Lucky  Wood  30  Poor  facers  now 
may  chew  pea-hools,  Since  Lucky 's  dead.  17*5  —  Gentle 
Sheph.  n.  iii.  (/wiV.\  How  does  auld  honest  lucky  of  the 
glen?  1770  BP.  FORBES  Jrnl.  (1886)  324  We  dined  at  Lucky 
Mac  Fun's,  a  1794  Lass  cf  Ecclefcchan.  ii.  in  Burns'1  Wks., 
O  haud  your  tongue  now,  Luckie  Laing.  —  Lady  Onlie  \. 
ibid.,  Lady  Onlie,  honest  Lucky,  Brews  guid  ale  at  shore  o* 


LUCKY. 

Bticky.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  iv,  I  said  to  Luckie  Geminels 
'Never  think  you,  Luckie ',  said  I.  1817  WAIT  Poems  56 
(E.D.D.)  Gin  the  kye  o'  milk  be  dryin',  Some  hickie's  been 
her  cantrips  tryin'.  1857  STEWART  Character  145  (E.D.D.) 
The  gawcy  change-house  luckies  lauch  and  mulct  the 
drunken  fule.  1893  STEVENSON  Catriona  134  Alan.. must 
..carry  on  to  the  new  luckie  with  the  old  story. 

Lucky  (Iwki),  sb*  slang.  In  phr.  To  cut  or 
make  one's  lucky  :  to  get  away,  escape,  dtcamp. 

i8;j4  M.  M.  G.  Dow  LING  Othello  Travestie  \,  ii.  7  He's 
in  such  a  rage — you'd  betlter  cut  your  lucky.  1837  DICKENS 
Pichiv,  x,  Wot's  the  use  o'  runnin'  arter  a  man  as  has  made 
his  lucky,  and  got  to  t'other  end  of  the  Borough  by  this 
time.  1859  LKVER  Davenport  Dunn  xiv.  119  Simpson,  of 
the  Kays,  has  cut  his  lucky  this  morning. 

Lucky  (>-ki),rt.  Also  6  luckye,  lukie,  lukky. 
6  7  luckie.  [f.  LUCK  sb.  +  -Y  '.] 

1.  Of  persons :    Having,   or  attended  by,  good 
luck.       In    early  use    often,    Fortunate,    success 
ful,   prosperous.     Now  with   narrower  meaning  : 
Favoured  by  chance ;    successful   through   causes 
other  than  one's  own  action  or  merit. 

1502  ARNOI.DIC  Citron.  fiSn)  159  God  Almyghty  yeue  you 
pane  of  his  saluacion  and  make  you  lukky.  1530  TINDAI.I: 
liCtt.  xxxix.  2  And  the  Lorde  was  with  Joseph,  and  he  was 
a  luckie  felowe.  1552  LATIMER  Serin.  Lincolnsh.  \.  (1562) 
68  And  therefore  there  is  a  common  sayinge  The  more 
wicked,  the  more  lucky.  1624  GATAKKR  Transul<$t.  120  He 
never  is  luckie  in  the  framing  of  his  consequences.  1625 
HACON  Ess.,  Negotiating  (Aro.)  89  Vse  also  such,  as  haue 
beene  Luckie  and  Preuailed  before  in  Things  wherein  you 
haue  Kmploifd  them.  1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Eva  tiff.  T.  n. 
96  It  is  part  of  the  description  of  a  lucky,  and  prosperous 
man,  that  his  Cow  calvetn.  1827  SCOTT  Two  Drwers  ii, 
Wakefield  was  lucky  enough  to  find  a  chap  for  a  part  of 
jus  drove.  1844  DIC:KI-:NS  Mart.  Clinz.  xii,  He  has  come 
into  his  property..  .He's  a  lucky  dog.  1849  MACAI'LAY  Hist. 
Rug.  ii.  I.  183  A  dexterous  and  lucky  player.  1865  KINGS- 
LEY  llerew.  xiii,  He  must  be  a  luckier  man  than  you  are. 

T"  b.   Of  a  person  :  1  laving  the  knack  of  success ; 
'  handy '  (Davies).   Obs. 

1703  MRS.  CKNTUVKK  Laves  Contriv.  \,  Wks.  1761  II.  ry 
You  used  to  be  a  lucky  Rogue  upon  a  Pinch. 

c.  Of  actions  or  experiences  :  Attended  by  good 
luck. 

1548  UDALI.,  etc.  AVaw.  Par.  Pref.  10  Who-e  fortunate 
and  luckye  spede  in  all  hys  woorthye  entrepryses.      1548 
LADY  KLIZ.  HOWAKD  Let.  to  Q.  Dowager  /Ja>-r,  Praying 
the  Almighty  God  to  send  you  a  most  lucky  deliverance 
[in   childbirth],      1560   DAI:S   tr.   Slfidtine's   Conttn.    184!), 
(ieuing  thankes  to  his  god,  for  that  lucky  successe.     1697 
DRYDUN  sKncid  ix.  454  Ev'n  then  he  dreamt  of  Drink  ami 
lucky  Play.     1736  P.UTLKR  Anal.  \.  iii.  (1849)  I.  62  There  are 
instances  of  reason  and   real    prudence   preventing   men's 
undertaking  what,  it  hath  appeared  afterwards,  they  might 
have  succeeded  in  hy  a  lucky  rashness.     1807  URAHBB  Par. 
Keg.  in.  699  And  what's  good  judgement  but  a  lucky  guess? 
1864  TKXXYSOX  /•.'/;.  Ard.  537  Less  lucky  her  home-voyage. 

d.  Of  a  literary  composition:    Having  an  un 
studied  or  unsought  felicity. 

1700  T.  P.KOWN  tr.  Fresny^s  Ainnsem.  Scr.  $•  Com.  G 
There  is  moie  Wit  in  disguising  a  Thought  of  Mr.  Lock's, 
than  in  a  lucky  Translation  of  a  Passage  from  Horace. 
1779-81  JOHNSON  L.  P.,  Cwvley,  He  has  no  elegance  either 
lucky  or  elaborate.  //>/</.,  //  'autrt  Genius  now  arid  then  pro 
duces  a  lucky  trifle.  We  still  read  the  Dove  of  Anacreon, 
and  Sparrow  of  Catullus. 

2.  Of  events  or  circumstances:  Of  the  nature  of 
good  luck ;    occurring   by  chance  and   producing 
happy  results. 

a  1547  SURREY  Praise  of  nteane  \  constant  estate  in  Tot- 
teCs  Misc.  (Arb.)  28  When  lucky  gale  of  winde  All  thy  puft 
salles  shall  fil.  1653  WAI/ION  Angler  ,\S.  207  Well  met, 
Gentlemen,  this  is  luckie  that  we  meet  so  just  together  at 
this  very  door.  1796  SWIFT  Gulliver  \.  v,  By  the  luckiest 
chance  in  the  world,  I  had  not  discharged  myself  of  any 
part  of  it.  1751  JOHNSON  Rutnbler  No.  192  ?2  His  heir., 
sometimes  by  a  wealthy  marriage,  sometimes  by  lucky 
legacies,  discharged  part  of  the  encumbrances.  1796  JAXK 
ATSTEN  Pride  #  Prej.  x.  (1813)  213  This  was  a  lucky  re 
collection — it  saved  her  from  something  like  regret. 

3.  With   superstitious   reference :    Presaging   or 
likely  to  promote  good  luck  ;  well-omened.    Often 
applied  to  objects  carried  as  charms,  as  in  lucky 
penny ,  sixpence  (usually  one  bent  or  perforated  ; 
sometimes  an  old  or  foreign  coin),  lucky  stone  (often, 
one  with  a  natural  hole  through  it :  see  E.  D.  D.). 

I.ncky  day,  etc.  may  he  used  also  in  sense  i  c. 

1549  COVERDALE,  eic.  F.rasm.  Par.  i    Cor.  44  With  all 
good  and  luckye  woordes,  blessed.. bee  God.     1555  BRAD 
FORD  Let.  in    Koxe  A.  •<(•  M.  (1583)  II.  1632'!    Looke  not 
vppon  these  dayes.. as  diMiiall  dayes.  .but  rather  as  lucky 
dayes.     1601  SHAKS.  All's   ll'ell  i.  iii.  252  That  his  good 
receipt  Shall  for  my  legacie  be  sanctified  By  the  luckiest 
stars  in  heauen.     1614  B.  JONSON  Barth,  Fair  n.  ii,  They 
say,  a  Fool's  hansel  is  lucky.     1637  MILTON  Lycidas  20  So 
may  som  gentle  Muse  With  lucky  words  favour  my  destm'd 
Urn.     1718   Freethinker   No.  62.   46   Sneezing,  .might    be 
interpreted  Lucky,  or  Unlucky,  according  to  the  Occasions. 
1727  POPE  Th.  Var.  Subjects  in  Swift's  IVks.  (1755)  II.  i. 
231   Augustus  meeting  an  ass  with  a  lucky  name  foretold 
himself  good  fortune.     1792  W.  ROBERTS  Looker-on  No.  22 
(1797)  I.  332  It  has  often  happened,  .that  a  dream,  by  pre 
senting  to  the  imagination  a  lucky  number,  has  induced 
a  poor  man  to  commit  himself  in  the  lottery.     1819  CKABBK 
T.  of  Hall  xix,  She  praised   her  lucky  stars,  that  in  her 
place   She   never   found   neglect,   nor   felt   disgrace.     1852 
DICKENS  Bleak  Ho.  xxxii,  Mr.  Guppy  nods,  and  gives  him 
a  '  lucky  touch  '.    1855  Q.  VICTORIA  Life  Highlands  10  Sept. 
(1868)  105  The  new  house  seems  to  be  lucky,  indeed;   for, 
from  the  first  moment  of  our  arrival,  we  have  had  good  news. 

4.  Occurring  by  chance ;  depending  on  chance ; 
casual,  fortuitous,  rare. 


LUCKY-BAG. 

1691  RAY  Creation  \.  (1692)  23  It  were  beyond  the^Possi- 
bility  of  the  Wit  of  Man  to  perswade  him  that  this  was 
done  by  the  temerarious  dashes  of  an  unguided  Pen .  .or  by 
the  lucky  Projection  of  so  many  Lellers  at  all  adventures. 
1701  \\n-HF.AinHt.  Step-Moth.  I.  i,  My  Royal  Mistress  Arle- 
misa's  Fate,  And  all  her  Son  young  Artaban's  high  hopes 
Hang  on  this  lucky  Crisis.  1836  EMERSON  A'.i/.,  Lang. 
Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  150  There  is  nothing  lucky  or  capricious  in 
these  analogies.. they  are  constant,  and  pervade  nature. 

5.  dial.  Used  to  indicate  an  amount  not  less,  and 
usually  greater,  than  what  is  actually  stated ;  full, 
good.    (For  this  and  other  dialect  uses  of  the  word, 
consult  the  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.} 

1649  Last  Sp.  I'isct.  Keimmre  in  Sel.  Biog.  (Wodrow 
Soc.  1845)  1.384  God.. plucked  them  from  their  deceiving 
hopes,  before  they  got  half  a  bellyful,  yea,  or  a  luckymouth- 
ful  of  the  world.  1813  GALT  K.  C,ilhai~.e  II.  xxxii.  315  The 
sun  has  been  set  a  lucky  hour.  1828  J.  RUDDIMAN  Tales 
Sc.  far.  (1889)  125,1  aye  had  my  doubts.. p'  cats  in  general, 
for  the  lucky  half  o'  them  are  but  handmaidens  to  witches. 

6.  &'.  Used  as  a  term  or  address  of  endearment, 
esp.  to  a  woman.     [Cf.  Icel.  heill  good  luck,  '  in 
mod.  usage  a-;  a  term  of  endearment '  (Vigfusson)  ] 
Hence  lucky-dad,  -daddy,  a  grandfather  ;  lucky- 
minny(-minnie),agrandmother.   (Cf.LuCKVii.1) 


old  Folk  are  not  feery.  1742  FOKRKS  Ajax  .Sp.  etc.  Jrnl. 
('755)  3°  Lucky-minny.  "1758  RAMSAY  Fax  turned 
Preacher  36  "i'is  cruel,  and  a  cruelty  By  which  we  are 
expos'd  lO  sad  !)  T'o  eat  perhaps  our  luckydad.  1818  SCOTT 
Hrt.  Midi,  xlvii,  The  bits  o'  bairns,  puir  things,  are  weary 
ing  to  see  their  luckie-dad.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  ll'ont-H:, 
Lucky  minims  liiii's,  the  long  stems  of  the  sea-plant  Chorda 
filiim.  1868  G.  MAcnoNAi.n  A'.  Falconer  xxiii.  (1870)  150 
That  auld  luckie-minnie  o'  his. 

7.  Co/n/>.,  as  lucky-starred  adj. ;  lueky-proaeh 
S'c.  =  FATHER-LASHER. 

1836  YARREI.L Brit.  Fishes  1. 63  Father-Lasher,  Long-Spiued 
Cottus.  Lucky  Proach.  Scotland.  1876  PATMORE  The  Rosy 
Bosom' d  Ilottrs  3  He  lock'd  us  in,  ah,  lucky-starr'd. 

Lu'cky-bag.  [f.  prec.  adj.  Cf.  hick  in  a  bag, 
LUCK  sb.  3  b.] 

1.  A  bag,  at  fairs  and  bazaars,  in  which,  on  pay 
ment  of  a  small  sum,  one  dips  one's  hand  and  draw  s 
an  article  of  greater  or  less  value.     Ottcnjig: 

1825  R.  T.  iu  Hone  Evcry-day  l>k.  II.  1309  Here  is  Re. 
becca  Swain  with  her.. lucky-bag.  1887  W.  1C.  NOHRIS 
Major  ff  Minor  xxxiv,  Who  knows  what  is  in  tile  lucky- 
bag,  l^oa  titac/.-w.  Mag.  Feb.  290/2  A  regular  lucky-bag 
of  lighting  men. 

2.  U.  S.  'A  receptacle  on  a  man-of-war  for  all 
clothes  and  other  articles  of  private  propel  ty  care 
lessly  left  by  their  owners'  (Cent.  J)ict.). 

1884  S.  B.  LucE-SVawat«i'/!//*3io(Cent.)  Have  the  master, 
at-arms  with  you  in  this  inspection,  to  gather  up  all  articles 
of  private  property  and  put  them  iu  the  lucky  bag. 

Lucombe,  lucerne,  obs.  forms  of  LUCAIINE. 

t  Lu'Crate,  v.  Obs.—0  [f.  L.  literal-,  ppl.  stem 
of  titcriiri  to  gain,  f.  litcruiii  gain.]  trans.  To 
gain,  win.  16*3  in  COCKERAM. 

t  IiUCra'tion.  Obs.  [ad.  late  L.  literal 'ion-em, 
n.  of  action  f.  lucrari  to  gain.]  The  aclion  of  gain 
ing,  an  instance  of  this. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Ln^ratioti^  a  gaining  or  winning.     1775  in 
ASH.     1812  SouriiKY  Ess.  (1832)  L  112  The  gain  which  can  - 
be  extracled  from  him,  tlie  quantum  of  lucration  of  which 
he  can  be  made  the  instrument. 

Lucrative  (l'«'krativ),  a.  Also  5  lucratijf, 
-tyf(e,  6  -tyve.  [ad.  L.  lucrativ-us,  f.  lucrari  to 
gain.] 

1.  Yielding  gain  or  profit ;  gainful,  profitable. 
Lucrative  office:  an  office  to  which  compensation 
is  attached. 

14..  lt~ycli/'s  Kiblc  (1850)  IV.  684 b,  Addit.  Pro).  Luke, 
Manyeclerkislernen  lucralijfsciencis,  togelerichessis.  c  1412 
HOCCLEVE/V  Rig.  /'r///f.659  An  office  also  badde  1  lucratyf. 
1526  1'ilgr.  Per/.  i\V.  de  \V.  1531)  237  b,  To  abstayne  from 
.  .bodyly  labours,  &  specyally  from  them  that  be  lucratyue. 
1625  BACON  Ess.,  Usury  (Arb.)  544  The  Trade  of  Merchan 
dize,  being  the  most  Lucratiue,  may  beare  Vsury  at  a  good 
Rate.  1725  BROOME  Notes  Pope's  Odyss.  xiv.  259  III.  350 
The  more  lucrative,  .method  of  life  by  Agriculture,  a  1763 
SHENSTONE  Ess.  Wks.  1765  II.  146  Necessity  may  be  the 
Mother  of  lucrative  invention.  I777  ROBERTSON  Hist. 
Aitter.  U7?8)  I.  I.  29  At  length,  the  Sofdans  of  Egypt  estab 
lished  a  lucrative  trade  in  that  port.  1808  SCOTT  Prose  IMs. 
IV.  Biographies  II.  (1870)  37  A  lucrative  contract  warded  olT 
the  blow  fora  time.  1849  MACALLAY  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  388  It 
became  clear  that  the  speculation  would  be  lucrative.  1874 
GREEN  Short  Hist.  vii.  §  5.  387  A  more  lucrative  traffic  had 
already  begun  with  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

b.  Scots  Law.  Chiefly  in  Lucrative  succession 
(after  L.  htcrativa  acqnisitio,  Ulpian  Dig.  xliv. 
§  4)  :  the  acceptance  by  an  heir  apparent,  in  the 
lifetime  of  his  ancestor,  of  a  free  gift  of  any  part 
of  the  estate  to  which  he  would  have  succeeded. 

To  prevent  ibis  being  done  to  the  defrauding  of  creditors, 
the  law  provides  that  the  Mucralive  successor'  becomes 
liable  for  all  the  debts  of  the  grantor  contracted  before  the 
time  of  the  grant. 

1681  VISCT.  STAIR  Instit.  in.  vii.  (1693)  489  Lucrative 
Successors,  how  this  passive  Title  is  extended,  and  how 
Limited  by  our  Practise  . .  Lucrative  Dispositions  of  any 
part  of  the  Heretage  infer  this  passive  Title.  1848  WHARTON 
Law  Lex.,  Lucrative  Succession. 

t  2.  Of  persons,  their  actions  and  sentiments  : 
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Kent  upon  or  directed  towards  making  of  gain ; 
avaricious,  covetous.  0/>s. 

1549  LATIMER  71/1  Serin,  lief.  Er/m.  VI  (Arb.)  53  He  re- 
quyres  no  such  diligence  as  the  most  part  of  our  lucrative 
lawyers  do  vse.  1603  DANIEL  Epist.  to  Sir  T.  Kgcrton  xxiii, 
Tobinde  the  hands  of  lustice  vpso  hard,  That  lest  she  falling 
to  prooue  Lucratiue  Might  basely  reach  them  out  to  take 
reward.  1630  DONNE  Serin,  xiii.  131  Let  not  thy  prayer  lie 
Lucrative  nor  Vindicative.  1744  HARRIS  Three  Treat. 
Wks.  (1841)  52  May  we  not  venture  ..  to  pass  the  same 
sentence  on  the  lucrative  life,  as  we  have  already  on  the 
political.  1750  BEAWF.S  Lex  Mercat.  (1752)  258  Attributed 
. .  not  to  any  lucrative  view  of  unnecessarily  swelling  my 
book.  1792  W.  ROBERTS  Looker-on  No.  32  (1794)  L  458  To 
enter  upon  ..  a  cure  ..  on  which  perhaps  I  should  not  wish 
to  reside  long,  would  show  more  of  the  lucrative  mind  than 
the  pastoral  care.  1797  S.  JAMES  Narr.  I'oy.  58  To  show 
what  a  man  will  do  to  compass  his  lucrative  desires. 

Hence  Iiu'cratively  adv. ,  lu-crativeneas. 

1726  LEON'I  tr.  Albert? s  Archit.  I.  37  The  Censors,  in  farm 
ing  out  . .  Estates,  always  began  with  the  Lake  Lucrinus, 
because  of  the  Lucrativeness  of  its  Name.  1848  WEBSTER, 
Lucratively,  profitably.  1871  Ec/w  4  Apr.  1/2  The  device 
. .  ingeniously  and  lucratively  extricates  authorities  from  a 
serious  difficulty.  1899  SIR  G.  DOUGLAS  Hogg  v.  96  His  pen 
being  abundantly  and  lucratively  occupied. 

t  Ln'Cratory,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  lucrnt-  (see  Lu- 
CRATKJ'.)  +-OUT  -.]  Relating  to  the  getting  of  gain. 

1646  GAULE  Cases  Consc.  6  Witch-seekers  ..  whose  lucia- 
tory  skil  and  experience  is  not  much  improved  above  the 
outward  senses. 

Lucre  (I'w-ksi),  sb.  Forms:  5  lukir,  lukre, 
6  lucar,  lucur,  (?)lycur,  6-7  luker,  7  lukar, 
4-  lucre,  [ad,  (either  directly,  or  through  F. 
lucre)  L.  lucrttm,  f.  WAryan  root  */«-,  leu-,  Ion-, 
whence  Gr.  diro-Xatieii/  to  enjoy,  Goth,  laiins, 
OHG.  Ion,  mod.G.  lohn  wages,  reward.] 

1.  Gain,  profit,  pecuniary  advantage.  Now  only 
with  unfavourable  implication  :  Gain  viewed  as  a 
low  motive  for  action ;  '  pelf.  Filthy  lucre :  (see 
FILTHY  40) ;  so  f  foul  lucre,  t  Also//. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (iSSo)  172  pei  traueilen  faste  about 
here  owene  worldly  honour  and  lucre.  1388  —  Ezck.  xxii. 
27  In  suynge  lucris  gredili.  4:1413  HOCCLF.VE  De  Reg. 
Priii-:.  1544  pus  bothe  cure  banke  &  lucre  gon  a-weye.  1477 
Halls  o/Parlt.  VI.  187/2  They  shuld  have  for  lucre,  favor 
able  Enquestes  of  comers  to  the  said  F  eyres.  1503-4  Act 
19  lien.  /'//,  c.  19  Preamble,  For  their  owne  spede  and 
lucre  they  suffer  their  ledderto  passe  untruly  coryed.  a  1533 
LD.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Anrel.  (1546)  U  v,  Theyr  owne 
handes  open  for  theyr  owne  propre  lucres.  1540  IAVERNKR 
]' lores  Aliquot  Xcntent.  Avjb,  Prefeire  dammage  afore 
fowle  lucre.  1576  FLEMING  Pancpl.  f.pist.  283  They  sel 
the  fruits  of  their  lands  with  lucre.  1605  BACON  Adz: 
Learn,  i.  v.  §  u.  26  Men  haue  entered  into  a  desire 
of  Learning  and  Knowledge  ..  for  lukar  and  profession. 
1611  liii'.LE  i  .Sam.  viii.  3  His  sonnes .. turned  aside  after 
lucre  and  topke  bribes.  1669  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  I.  I.  ix. 
49  The  Phenicians,  for  lucres  sake,  sailed  throughput  the 
world.  1697  DRYDEN  I'irg.  Cieorg.  n.  717  From  his  lov'd 
Home  no  Lucre  him  can  draw.  1734  UI.KKEI.EY  Let.  to 
T.  Prior 2  Mar.,  Wks.  1871  IV.  215  A  greater  greediness  for 
lucre  tlian  I  hope  I  shall  ever  have.  1768  UKATTIE  Atitutr, 
I.  Ix,  At  lucre  or  renown  let  others  aim.  1804  WELLINGTON 
in  Gurw.  Desp.  III.  23  Putting  lucre  out  of  the  question, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  we  shall  gain  more  influence.  1834 
LYTTON  j'aiiipen  u.  ii,  In  the  earlier  times  of  Rome  the 
priesthood  wasa  profession,  not  of  lucre  but  of  honour.  1862 
Lu.  BROUGHAM  Jiril.  Const.  App.  iii.  457  He  wrote  for  lucre 
the  party's  speech  which  he  was  to  deliver  in  his  own  person. 

personified.  1606  Wily  Regiiileti  30  Thus  Lucre,  set  in 
golden  Chaire  of  state,  When  learning's  bid  Stand  by,  and 
kecpes  a  loofe. 

t  2.  Const,  of.  a.  Gain  or  profit  derived  from 
(something)  (o&s.).  b.  Acquisition  of  (something 
profitable)  (o/>s.  exc.  arch). 

The  phr.  (Hen  of  gain,  frequent  in  i7th  c.,  is  echoed  as 
an  archaism  by  some  writers  of  the  I9th  c. 


to  wynne.    1:1430  LYDG.  Keas.  .y  Sens.  (E.  K.  T.  S.)  1335 
For  now  vnneth[e]  ther  ys  noone  Thai  loueth  but  for  lucre 


of  gode.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  F.pisf.  267  Such  as  . .  sell 
their  skill  and  labour  for  lucre  of  inonie.  163*  B.  JONSON 
Magti.  Lady  v.  vi,  Love  to  my  Child,  and  lucre  of  the 
pjrtion  Provok'd  me.  a  1667  COWLEY  Agric.  in  I'erscs  iy 
Ess.  (1687)  99  The  Utility  [of  Agriculture)  (I  mean  plainly 
the  Lucre  of  it)  is  not  so  great  now  in  our  Nation  as  arises 
from  Merchandise.  1697  C'tess  D'Annoys  Tr.tv.  (1706) 
198  These  Men  of  War  ought  not  to  carry  any  Merchants 
Goods,  but  the  Lucre  of  Gain  tempts  them.  1704  N.  X. 
tr.  Boccalinis  Advts.  fr.  /'arnass.  I.  73  To  write  a  Bar 
barous  Recipe,  purely  for  the  Lucre  of  a  Guinea.  1710 
DE  FOE  Capt.  Singleton  (1840)  xviii.  309  A  Malabar,  for  the 
lucre  of  a  knife,  conducted  them  to  a  Dutch  town.  1758 
JOHNSON  Idler  No.  67  r  5  It  is.  .love,  and  not  lucre  of  gain. 
1805  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  I.  314,  I  am  going  to  makea  book 
for  the  lucre  of  gain,  a  1849  H.  COLEHIIXJE  7i.rf.(i85i)  I.  _8s 
Sometimes,  too,  the  prolific  are  led,  by  the  lucre  of  gain, 
to  deck  the  childless  with  parental  honours.  Adopted  books 
are  as  common  as  adopted  children. 

Hence  t'u'cr*  *>•,  to  make  gain,  t  Livcring 
vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1570  LEVINS  Manif.  78/26  To  Luker,  Incrari.  Ibid.  182/35 
To  Lucre,  Incrari.  1573  A.  ANDERSON  Expos.  U  Mini  lii-m-- 
dict  75  b,  Such  popish  Masse  priestes  . .  frame  th'.-mselues 
to  euery  chaunge,  thereby  to  satisfy  their  lucring  lusl.  1615 
BRATHWAIT.SV>YI//WI>  (1878)  105  Such  lucring.  Mammonisls 
the  heauens  displease. 

Lucrefie,  variant  of  LUCBIKV  v.  Obs. 
Lucretian  (l<«krrjian,  -J'an),  a.  (sb.}     [f.  Lu- 
creti-us,  the  name  of  a  Latin  poet  and  Epicurean 


LUCTIFEBOUS. 

philosopher  +  -AN.]     Pertaining  to,  characteristic 
of,  or  resembling  Lucretius  or  his  philosophy. 

1711  BLACKMORF.  Creation.  113  Say,  did  you  e'er  reflect, 
Lucrelian  tribe?  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  11.652 
The  Lucretian  comfort  is  none  to  me.  1900  Speaker  i  Sept. 
602  The  Lucretian  philosophy.  1902  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  500 
^Giordano  Rrnno  in  England),  Part  of  his  Lucretian  poem, 
'  De  Immenso',  must  have  been  written  here. 

b.  quasi-ji.  (The  adj.  used  absol.~)  A  follower 
of  Lucretius,  an  adherent  of  his  philosophy. 

1881  S.  WAINVVRIGHT  Sci.  Sophisms  i.  (1883)  31  It  is  the 
ideal  Lucretian  himself  who  is  the  speaker. 

1  Lucrifa'ction.  Obs.  rare—*.  [as  if  ad.  L. 
flncrifactidn-em,  n.  of  action  f.  Incrifacere,  f.  hicriim 
gain,  LUCKF.  +  facere  to  make.]  The  action  or 
practice  of  making  or  getting  gain. 

1606  BIRNIE  Kirk-Buriall  (1833)  F  2  b,  The  lewes  do  com- 
prise  nil  titular  rights  vnder  one  of  three  :  acquisition, 
like  Abrahams  .  .  heredation  like  Isaacs,  .lucrifaction,  like 
lacobs,  whose  wealth  was  the  winning  of  his  owne  hand- 
hammers. 

t  Lucri'ferous,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  htcr-iim  + 
-(ISFEKOI'S.]  Bringing  gain  ;  lucrative,  profitable. 

1648  PETTY  Adv.  Hartlib  23  Schollers  .  .  would  quickly 
help  themselves  by  opening  treasures  with  the  Key  of  Lu- 
criferous  Inventions.  1669  NEWTON  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Sci. 
Men  (1841)  II.  294  Being  the  most  luciftrous,  and  many 
times  lucriferous  experiments  too  in  philosophy.  1707 
SI.OANE  Jamaica  I.  53  Those  from  Angola  run  away  from 
their  masters,,  .which  is  no  lucriferous  experiment,  for  on 
hard  usage  they  kill  themselves. 

Hence  t  lucri'ferousness,  the  quality  of  being 
lucriferous  or  profitable. 

1663  BOYLE  Use/.  Exp.  Nat.  Philos.  i.  ii.  45  If  we  impar 
tially  consider  the  Lucriferousness  ..  of  the  properties  of 
'1'hings,  and  their  Medical  Virtues,  we  shall  find,  That  [etc.]. 

t  Lucri'fic,  a.    Obs.  rare—",     [ad.  L.  htcrifu- 
ns,  f.  liunim  gain  :  see  -FIC.]     Producing  gain. 
1737  in  BAILEY  vol.  II.     1753  in  JOHNSON. 

t  IiYicri'ficable,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  lucrificii-bilis  : 
see  next  and  -AH1.F..]    =  prec.        1613  in  COCKEKAM. 
t  Lucri'ficate,  v.  Obs.  rare  —  ",     [f.  L.  lucri- 

' 


,. 

1656  Bi.ouxr  Ctassogr.,  Lncrificate,  ..  to  gain,  or  gel,  to 
make  after  gain. 

t  Lu  crify,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  lucrefie,  lucrifie. 
[ad.  L.  lucrificare:  see  prec.  and  -IFV.]  a.  trans. 
To  gain,  win.  b.  To  make  gain  of  or  by  ;  to  turn 
to  account. 

1563-87  FOXE  A.  ff  M.  (1596)  323/1  By  the  which  the 
Deuill  is  ouercome,  and  plenty  of  soules  be  lucrified  and 
wonne  to  Christ.  1564-78  BULLEYN  Dial.  agst.  Ffst.  (1888) 
140  God  halh  geuen  you  a  talent  full  godlie,  you  doe  lucrefie 
the  same  and  hide  it  not.  a  1598  ROLLOCK  Conuii.  2  Thtss. 
iii.(i6o6)  144  Peter,  .sayes,  They  lucrifie  soules  vnto  Christs, 
by  their  lyves  without  any  speach  [i  Pet.  iii.  i]. 

Lucrine  (I'fi'ktata),  a.  (\\'ith  capital  L.)  [ad.  L. 
Lilcrin-as.]  The  designation  of  a  lake  near  Baioc 
in  Campania,  and  of  the  oysters  (highly  esteemed 


The  Lucrine  Lake  was  filled  up  by  an  eruption. 

Lucriouse,  erroneous  lorm  of  LUCBOUS  Obs. 

t  IiUCri'petous,  a.  06s.  [f.  L.  htcriptt-a 
(f.  Incr-um  gain  +  pet-Ire  to  seek)  +  -ous.]  Eager 
for  gain. 

1675  PLUME  Life  Bf.  Hacket  (1865!  122  When  he  was 
made  a  Bishop  no  man  was  less  lucripetous,  he  desired  to 
hold  nothing  in  conimcndaiit. 

t  Lu  crous,  a.  Obs.  Also  6  lukerous,  erron. 
lucrious.  [ad.  L.  lucrosits,  (.  hicritm  LUCRE  :  see 
-ous.]  Pertaining  to  lucre ;  gainful.  Also,  avari 
cious,  covetous. 

15. .  KalendcrafSheph.  (1 1528)  L  viij  b,  O  ye  marchauntes 
.  Of  lukerous  wynnynge  ye  haue  greate  pleasure.  1551 
BECKE  /iitle,  Ded,  to  Edw.  VI,  Your  graces  Chancelers, 
fudges,  lustices  &  such  as  intermedle  wylh  the  lucrous  lawe. 


„  ._B_.     ,lr  38  Vllpi  Ti 

enables  even  the'most  avaricious  to  gratify  their  lucro 
appetites. 

t  Lucta'tion.  Obs.     [ad.  L.  Itictatton-em,  n. 
i    of  action    f.    liiftari    to    struggle.]      Struggling, 
wiestling  ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1651   HOWELL  Venice  207  She  [Venice]  having  clos'd  in 

acluall  luc[t]ation  with  that  great  Eastern  Giant.     ifi«o  tr. 

I    Amyralduf  Treat,  cone.  Relig.  i.  vii.  121  The  luctation  and 

1     combate  of  reason  against  the  corporeal  appetites.     1698 

FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  ,5-  P.  255  At  Noonday  we  overcame 

an  high  mountain  after  a  troublesome  Luclalion. 

b.  transf.   Agitation  due  to  chemical  reaction. 
Also,  a  struggling  for  breath. 


PUt.  'fruits.  XVII.  625,  I  pour'd  good  Spirit  of  Salt  oil 
a  parcel  of  this  Sand,  but  could  observe  no  Luctation  thereby 
produc'd. 

t  IiUCti'ferOUS,  a.  Obs.  rare-  .  [f.  L.  luc- 
tifer  (f.  luct-tis  sorrow  +  -i-fer  bearing)  +•  -OUS.] 
Bringing  sorrow,  mournful,  gloomy. 

1656  in  BI.OUNT  Ghssogr.  1775  in  ASH.  1814  Miss  FER- 
RIER  Inher.  liii,  An  equipage  and  attendants  of— of— of  the 
most  luctiferous  description. 

Hence  Iiuctt'ferousness.    1731  in  BAILEY  vol.  II. 


LUCTIFIC. 

t  XiUCti'fic,  «.  Obs.  [ad.  L,  htctiJicHs,  f.  httt-us 
grief :  see  -Fit1.]  Causing  sorrow  or  mourning. 

1727  in  BAII.MV  vol.  II.     1775  in  ASH. 

t  Luctificable,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  tuctifialbilis, 
f.  *///c///7twv,  f.  litctiftcus  LUCTIFIC.]  That  is  sor 
rowful  i^  Bailey  *721)* 

t  Luctisoiiaut,  a.  Obs.  rare-*,  [f.  L.  lucti- 
son-ns  (.see  next  +  -ANT  :  cf.  SONANT  a.]  Mournful- 
soundini*.  1656  in  lli.ousr  Glossogr. 

;  Liictisoiioiis,  a.  Obs.  rare—*,  [f.  L.  htcti- 
son-US  \i.  Inct-ns  grief  +  son-  root  of  somts  sound) 
+  -OUS.]  -  prec.  1721  in  BAILEY. 

t  IiU'Ctual,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  luctn-s  mourning 
-f  -AL.J  Mournful,  sorrowful. 

1613-18  DANIEL  Coll.  Hist.  Eng.  (1626)  17  [He]  found 
meanes  to  mainiainc  publique  manners,  without  that  luctuall 
remedy  of  bloud.  1646  JJint  Rich.  ///,  n.  41  The  turbulent 
and  luctuall  times,  which  were  towards  the  end.. of  his.. 
Kaigne.  1655  H.  VAUOHAH  Site.v  Scint.  n.  Rainbow  (1858) 
173  Thy  light  as  luctual  and  stained  with  woes  I'll  judge. 

fLu'Ctuate,  z>.  Obs.  rare—'-,  [f.  as  prcc.  + 
-ATE3.]  trans.  To  render  mournful  or  gloomy. 

1772  NUGKNV  tr.  /list.  /'V.  Gerund  II.  320  Sumptuous 
tombs.. irradiated  with  lights  and  luctnated  with  bai/e. 

Iiivctuous,    a.    Obs.  rare— ".      [ad.    I,.    Iiic- 
tudstiSjf.  /uctit-s  mourning:  see  -ous.]     Mournful. 

1721  BAII.EV,  Lncinons,  sorrowful,  full  of  sorrow. 

Lucubrate  (U/Vkwbr^t),  v.     [f.  L.  lncnbrat-t    \ 
Ppl.  stem  of  Ificubrtirc,  f.  Ific-^  Iftx  li^ht.] 

1.  intr.    Literally,   To  work   by  artificial  light.    , 
In  mod.  use,  to  produce  'lucubrations',  discourse    ; 
learnedly  in  writing. 

1623  in  COCKKRAM.    1753  in  JOHNSON.    1804  Enr,i/>.  .1/ttg.    \ 
XLV.  18,  I  have  often  lucubrated  for  your  Magazine.     1817     , 
HVRON  Birppo  xlvii,  I  like  to  speak  and  lucubrate  my  lilt.     ; 
1824  ARNOLD  in  Life  (ed.  5)  75,  I  could  lucubrate  largely  tin 
omni  scibilij  but  paper  happily  runs  short.     1832  /-rascr's     ' 
Ma*.  V.  755  In  spite  of  this  neglect  Gioja  and  others  have     ! 
within  the  last  four  years  flourished  and  lucubrated  in  Italy. 
1900  Sfifuker  29  Dec.   347/1  This  is  not  Mr.  Alfred  Austin 
lucubrating  in  the  columns  of  the  Times. 

2.  trans.  To  produce  (literary  compositions)  by 
laborious  study.        (In  recent  Diets.) 

Hence  f  Ltrcubrated  ppl.  a.,  (ft)  consumed  in 
lucubration  ;  (b)  studied  or  done  by  artificial  light 
(Bailey  vol.  II,  1727). 

1645  QUARLES  Sol.  Recant.  !.  8  We . .  Spare  neither  sweat 
nor  lucubrated  Oyle. 

Lucubration  (ll£kitfbr£i'jan).  [ad.  L.  lucu 
bration-em,  n.  of  action  f.  Incnbrart  to  LUCUBRATE.] 

1.  The  action  or  occupation  of  lucubrating;  noc 
turnal  study  or  meditation ;  study  in  general ;  an 
instance  of  this. 

1595  KELL  Surv.  Popery  Ep.  Ded.,  Who  haue  spared  no 
labour,  no  watchi,nges,  no  lucubrations,  to  atchieue  exact 
knowledge  in  the  holie  scriptures.  1649  EVELYN  Liberty 
ff  Servitude  iv.  Misc.  Writ.  (1805)  25  The  very  lamp  of  earth 
wherewithall  he  used  to  illuminate  his  lucubrations,  was  sold 
for  three  thousand  drachmas.  a  1658  CLK\  ELAND  IV ks. 
(1687)  63  Life  is,  since  he  is  gone,  But  a  Nocturnal  Lucu 
bration.  1709  STEELE  Taller  No.  140  f  i  That  state  of 
Mind  which  is  proper  for  Lucubration.  1776  GIBBON  Ded. 
$  F.  Hi.  I.  79  The  virtue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  was 
..the  well-earned  harvest  of. .many  a  midnight  lucubra 
tion.  1817  COLERIDGE  Lay  Serin.  403  If  Plato  himself  were 
to  return  and  renew  his  sublime  lucubrations.  1847  tr. 
Fcitchtersldwi's  Psychical  Med.  296  Immoderate  lucubra 
tion  with  overstrained  mental  exertion.  1875  CCSIN*  tr. 
F.  Codecs  Luke  II.  40  The  light  which  the  Rabbins  had 
not  found,  or  had  lost,  in  their  theological  lucubrations. 

2.  qiasi-£0Mtfr.  Usually//.    The  product  of  noc 
turnal  study  and  meditation  ;  hence,  a  literary  work 
showing  signs  of  careful  elaboration.     Now  some 
what  derisive  or  playful,  suggesting  the  notion  of 
something  pedantic  or  over-elaborate. 

1611  CORYAT  Crudities  432  His  learned  lucubrations  and 
most  solid  workes  of  Diuinity.  1622  WOTTON  in  Relit/. 
(1672)  248  Which  unfinished  lucubration  (for  so  I  may  justly 
call  it,  having  been  for  the  most  part  born  in  the  night'. 
1693  N.  MATHER  Pref.to  Given s  Holy  Spirit  4  There  are 
some  other  Lucubrations  of  his  on  Subjects  nearly  allied 
unto  these.  1709  STEELE  &  SWIFT  Toiler  No.  70  p  2  Having 
read  your  Lucubrations  of  theioth  Instant.  1745  FIELDING 
True  Patriot  Wks.  1775  IX.  285  The  encouragement  with 
which  these  lucubrations  are  read,  may  seem,  .more  difficult 
to  be  accounted  for.  1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  20  Mar.  an. 
1750,  Unconnected  fragments  of  his  lucubrations  were  pur- 
posely  jumbled  together,  c  1800  K.  WHITE  AY/;/.  (1837)3^5 
A  future  number  of  my  lucubrations.  i8»8  J.  BALLAXTYXK 
Exam.  Hunt.  Mind  26,  I  have  divided  my  Lucubration-; 
into  Four  Parts.  1862  CARLYLF.  Fredk.  Gt.  vin.  v.  (187.0 
III.  36  We  search  in  vain  through  tons  of  dusty  lucubra 
tion.  1876  A,  LAING  Litulores  Abb.  xiii.  127  [She]  endea 
voured  to  turn  his  pious  lucubrations  into  French  Verse. 

I  IiUCnbratist.  Obs.  [f.  I,.  Ifuubrat-  (see 
LUCUBRATE  v.)  +  -IST.]  =  LUCUBKATOB. 

1759  Misc.  in  Ann.  Keg.  429/1  It  would  be  more  conso 
nant  to  the  epithet  our  modern  lucubratists  assume. 

Iiucubrator  (li«-ki«b«itai).  [agent-n.  f.  In- 
cubrare  to  LUCUBRATE.]  a.  A  nocturnal  student. 
b.  One  who  produces  lucubrations. 

"775  S.  J.  PRATT  Liberal  Opin.  cxxiii.  (1783)  IV.  137,  I 
remained  in  his  lucubratory,  which,  in  point  of  exterior, 
surpassed  everything  but  the  lucubrator.  1828  MRQ.  NOR- 
MANRY  Engl.  in  France  II.  240  The  most  idle  and  unpro 
fessional  of  lucubrators.  1833  LVTTON  Eng.  ff  Engl.  IV.  ii. 
II.  55  This  quality,  .is  entirely  new  in  an  essayist.  I  know 
of  no  other  lucubrator  who  possesses  it. 
VOL.  VI. 
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LUDDITE. 


t  Lucubratory,    «.    and    sb.    Ola.       [ad.    I,.    I    Mineral.  49  Lucullite  . .  is  divided  into  three  kinds,  viz. 
Iftcubralorius,  f.  lucubrare]     a.  adj.  Pertaiiiine  to    ^    Compact,  Prismatic,  and  Foliated, 
i i. ..- !:*_*•„        -L.      -i      f  •    .  7_.  \      .  '  liUCUniaj    ( I'zrkn/ma  i.       Also    S  lunnmn..    n 


lucubration ;  meditative,  b.  sl>.  {jocular?)  A 
'thinking-shop',  a  place  of  midnight  study. 

1656  P.LofNT  Gfossogr.,  Lucubratory,  of  or  belonging  to 
studying  or  working  by  candle-light.  1711  PopE/^v.21  Dec. 
(17351  I.  122  You  must  have  a  sober  dish  of  coffee  and  a 
solitary  candle  at  your  side  to  write  an  Epistle  lucubratory 
to  your  friend.  1775  [see  LUCUBRATOR]. 

Lucule  (l'«  ki»l).  Astr.  Also  in  Lat.  form 
//.  luculse,  incorrectly  luouli.  [a.  F.  Incule,  ad. 
mod.L.  Ifictila,  dim.  oi/ftx  light.]  (See  quot.  1869.) 

1864  WF.BSTRR,  Ljtciile,  a  luminous  spot  on  the  sun.  1867- 
77  G.  F.  CHAMBERS  Astrtm.  I.  i.  32  1  he  term  luculi  has  been 
applied  to  the  constituent  specks  [on  the  Sun's  surface). 
1869  PHIPSON  tr.  I'liiiiUmi'is  AV/«  (1870.1  216  Hence  those 
lines  of  light  and  shade,  luminous  and  obscure  ridges  [on 
the  Sun's  disc],  which  have  been  called  luculje. 

t  Luculeuce.  Oh.  >-an-~°.  [ad.  I,.  Ifica- 
lenlia,  f.  Iftailentus  J.I'CUI.KNT.]  a.  Trimness, 
fineness,  beauty  (1727  in  Kailey  vol.  II).  b. 
Clearness,  certainty  (1775  in  Ash). 

•I-  Lu'Culency.  Obs.  [as  prcc.]  Brightness, 
beauty.  1656  in  ULOUNT  Glossogr.  1696  in  PHILLIPS. 

Luculent  I'«'ki7/Ient\  n.  [afl.  L.  lilculentiis, 
f.  /«<•-,  I  fix  light.] 

1.  Full  of  light ;  bright,  clear,  shining.  Now  rare. 
(  1420  Pnllini.  on  llusb.  x,  191  Trie  out  the  grape  vnhmt, 

neither  to  ripe  Neither  to  sowre,  as  geminys  lucnlent.  1645 
KVKI.YN  Mem.  (1857)  I.  188  It  emitted  a  hiculent  flame  :is 
bright  and  large  as  a  small  wax  candle.  1657  TOMLINSON 
Renorfs  Disp.  637  Vipers  ..  must  be  coded  on  a  luculent, 
but  not  a  violent  tire.  1726-46  THOMSON  /K/w/t-r/io  Lucu 
lent  along  The  purer  rivers  flow.  1892  ( '.  E.  NORTON 
Dante's  1'ar.  xxn.  143  The  most  luculent  of  those  pearls. 

2.  t  a.   Of  oratory,    compositions   in    general: 
lirillinnt,  admirable;  hence  of  a  writer  or  orator 
(obs.).      b.  Of  evidence,   arguments :    Clear,  con 
vincing.     Of  explanations  :   Lucid,  luminous. 

a  1548  H  ALL  C/troti.,  Hen.  I'll  (1809)  450  The  kyng.  .gaue 
good  eare  to  his  luculent  ^s;  eloquent  oracion.  1597  HOOKKR 
Eccl.  I3ol.  v.  xl.  §  2  The  most  luculent  testimonies  that 
Christian  Religion  hath  1603  Eng.  .Mourn,  dnrin.  in  Hart. 
J//.TC. (Malli.)  II.  486  She  was  still  confident  in  her  Saviour, 
..as  appeared  by  many  luculent  examples.  1606  DEKKER 
Nciues  /r.  Hell  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  103  Luculent  Poet, 
Elegant  Orator.  1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Ki'ang.  7'.  Title, 
Three  Sermons  ..  upon  that  luculent  Prophecie  of  Peace, 
and  Union,  I'-sny  chap.  it.  v.  6.  7.  and  8.  1675  Sin  I1.. 
SHERBURNK  Manilius  Pref.  10  Having  illustrated  so  Ob 
scure  a  Subject  in  such  Lucnlent  Verse.  1693  J.  H.  in 
Drydeiis  Jir.'enal  x.  Notes  19  Mr.  John  Dryden  Junior's 
method  therein  is  more  I.nculent  than  the  Dauphin's 
famous  Tutors.  1702  C.  MATIKR  Mafn.  Chr.  in.  ill.  (1852) 
5?2  A  most  luculent  and  praciical  exposition,  a  1734  NORTH 
Lives  (1826)  11.217  t'he  redundance,  .may  be  indulged  as 
a  worthy  remembrance  of  a  most  lucnlent  example.  1824 
lilnck'M.  Mag.  XVI.  6,  I  now  desire  Mr.  James  Ballantyne 
.  .to  set  up  in  brevier  the  following  luculent  observations. 
1851  'NiMROD1  The  Road  61  A  luculent  chapter  on  the 
Astonishing  convenience  of  our  public  conveyances.  1858 
CARLVLK  Freiii.  Gt.  vm.  v.  II.  356  These  glimpses  of  the 
Crown-Prince,  .are  not  very  luculent  to  the  reader.  1885-6 
F.  D.  ALLEN  in  t'apsrs  Aimr.  School  at  Athens  (i888>  IV. 
39  A  luculent  case  is  in  n.  58. 

3.  Of  persons:  Brilliant;  illustrious.   Obs. 

1599  B,JoNSox£y.Mtttt0utQfffttm.  11.  iii,  Most  debonaire, 
and  Luculent  Ladie.  <:i6oo  Tinio'i  II.  iv.  (1842)  31  liywhat 
faulte  or  fate  of  mine  (luculent  not  lutulent  Serjeants)  shall 
I  say  it  is  come  to  passe.  <ri6zo  J.  TAYLOR  (Water-P.)  Wks. 
('1630)  in.  117/2  Saint  George  comes  :  and  seeing  so  bright 
and  luculent  a  Goddesse.. demanded  entertainement. 

Luculently  (li/?ki«lentlP,  adv.  [f.  LUCULEXT 
+  -LY2.]  In  a  luculent  manner;  clearly. 

i6i3in  R.  CAWDRHY  Table  Alph.  (ed.  3!.  1641  J.  JACKSON 
Trite  Kraitg.  T.  ill.  177  So  luculently  foretold  by  this  our 
Prophet  Esaias.  ,i  1734  NORTH  Exam.  I.  ii.  §  131  (1740) 
102  A  Declaration.,  which  most  luculently  solves  all.  1864 
MAX  MiiLLEB  Sci.  Lang.  (1880)  II.  .\i.  57°  Nowhere  has 
the  transition  of  physical  mythology  into  epic  poetry,  .been 
so  luculently  shown  as  here.  l86z  MERIVALB  Rom.  Emf>. 
(1865)  VI.  xlix.  120  It  deserved  to  be  explained  more  lucu 
lently. 

lucullian,  -can  (l'«!-»lian,  li«:k#l?Sn),  a. 
[Two forms:  u)  ad.  Luoillianus,  f.  Lucuil-u^(see 

-IAN)  ;  (2)  f.  L.  Liiculle-i<s  +  -AN.]  Pertaining  to 
or  characteristic  of  L.  Licinitts  Lucullus,  a  Roman 
famous  for  his  wealth  and  the  profuse  luxury  of 
his  banquets,  t  Lucullean  marble  (tr.  L.  marmor 
Litculleuiii] :  some  kind  of  black  marble ;  by 
mineralogists  of  the  iSth  c.  identified  with  the 
mineral  now  called  hicullite  or  anthracoxenite. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  572  Consul!  L.  Lucullus.. gaue 
the  name  to  Lucullean  marble,  .he  brought  it  first  to  Rome, 
and  had  a  speciall  fancy  thereto,  notwithstanding  it  were 
black.  1841  W.  SMITH  Diet.  Or.  f,  Rom.  Anti,/.  s.  v.  Hmae, 
X oman 494 Columnsofblackmarble.called  Lucullean, thitty- 
eight  feet  high.  1892  K.  GOULD  tr.  Conversat.  Ddlliiigcr 
i  8  The  display,  the  Lucullian  feast,  and  the  introduction 
of  the  bride  are  merely  intended  to  present  forcibly  to  one  s 
mind  what  the  priest  is  called  on  to  renounce..,  1897  Daily 
I  Neius  21  Oct.  7/7  To  draw  company  to  the  house  to  ent< 
tain  her  he  gave  Lucullian  banquets. 

Lucullite  •  I'Kkirlsit).  Mia.  [f.  Lucull-us 
(see  prec.)  +  -ITE.  Named  by  J.  F.  John,  1814,  after 
the  former  designation  '  marmor  Luculleum  '.]  = 
ANTHBACOXENITE  (A.  H.  Chester  i8y6). 

1810  BRANDF.  Man.  Climi.  517  The  black  variety  [of  lime 
stone]  known  under  the  name  of  Lucullite.  1811  R.  JAMESON 


Xiucuma  (I'w'kirfmi).  Also  8  lucoma,  9 
lucama.  [Peruvian.]  A  genus  of  American  trees 
(N.  O.  Sapotacew}  bearing  sweet  fruit. 

1745  P.  THOMAS  Jrnl.  Ansons  I'oy.  91  The  natural  Fruit 
of  Peru  are  Guavas,  Lucomas,  Holos  and  Wallnuts.  1748 
Eartkgna/te  Pent  iii.  210  The  Lucumas  . .  are  there  very 
plentiful.  1848  in  WEBSTER  (citing  Gardner) ;  1866  in 
Treas.  Bot. ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

II  laicumo  Cl^'kiwrru?).  Also  in  anglicized  form 
lucurnon.  [L.  htcumo,  litcninon-,  an  Ktuiscan 
title.]  One  of  the  Etruscan  nobles,  who  united 
in  themselves  the  character  and  functions  of  priest 
and  prince. 

1837  LANDOR  Pfnlam.  iii.  Wks.  1853  II.  331/1  The  lucu- 
inons  of  Ktruria.  1842  MACAULAY  Horatins  xxiii,  Now 
ini^lit  the  burghers  know,  By  port  and  vest.. Each  warlike 
Lucumo.  1847  TKNSVSON  Princess  n.  113  She.. spoke  of 
those  That  lay  at  wine  with  Lar  and  Lucumo. 

IiUCUmony  (ll«  *ki«m6ni  .  /  om.  1/ist.  Also  9 
crron.  lucomony.  [ad.  K.  htntmonie^  f.  L.  htatmo  : 
See  prec.]  A  name  given  by  modern  writers  to  each 
(•f  the  twelve  states  of  the  Etruscan  federation. 

1763  SWINTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LIV.  104  Fa.-sula;..with 
its  district ..  formed  one  of  the  twelve  hicumonies,  or  free 
.states.  i88z  OUIDA  Mareiinna  I.  36  Etruscan  lucomonies 
liad  had  their  fortresses  and  their  tombs  away  yonder. 

Lucur,  obs.  form  of  LI;CUE. 

Lucy  (,1/7-si).    Her.     [ad.  L.  hldus]   =Lut'El. 

1610  lii'ii.iiM  Heraldry  iv.  viii.  (1660)  299  A?ure,  tliree 
Dolphins,  .between  two  paire  of  Lucyes  Saltier.  1780  in 
KmuiNiisoN  Heraldry  1 1.  1864  HOUTKLI.  Her.  II ist.  *  Pop. 
>v.  (ed.  31  181  Gu.,  three  lucits  hnnrient  in  fesse  arg. 

i  IiUd ].  Sc.  Obs.  [Cf.  Noiw.  hidden  thick, 
laoad  ;,nnd  see  LUDUOCK.]  In  //.,  the  buttocks. 

a  1568  Bannatyne  MS.  (Hunter.  Club;  764  On  thair  hiddis 
'J  li;iy  ^et  giit  skuddis  In  nakit  bed. 

Lud  i,l»d).  Minced  form  of  LoitD  sfi.  fa.  As 
nn  exclamation  or  in  trivial  phrases,  =  I,OKI>  j^.6  b,  c 
(t>/>s.}.  b.  In  comic  representations  of  the  affected 
or  Imiricd  pronunciation  used  by  lawyers  address 
ing  a  judge  in  court,  and  by  clerks  in  the  House 
of  J.ords:  see  LORD  sb.  15  b. 

1725  V/INIJIU'GH  rrov.  M'ife  \\.  iii.  [and  vers,],  That  Fellow 
wou'd  have  ravish *d  me.  wid  ll'titc/t.  Ravish!,  Ravish! 
()  hid!  O  Kid!  O  Kid  !  Ravish  her!  1767  G.  S.  CAREY 
Hills  of  Hyhla  33  To  make  me  soldier  'gainst  my  will,  and 
go  the  lud  knows  where.  1773  GOI.DSM.  Stwfls  to  Cony.  ll. 
Wks.  (Giobe)  657/2  O  hid  !  he  has  almost  cracked  my  head. 
1777  SHERIDAN  ScJi.  Scand.  in.  i,  Lud  !  Sir  Peter,  I  hope 
you  haven't  been  quarrelling  with  Maria?  1818  SCOTT  Rob 
Roy  v,  '  Read  whom,  ma'am  ? — I  do  not  even  remember  the 
author's  name'.  'Olud!  on  what  a  strand  are  you  wrecked  !' 
replied  the  young  lady.  1821  CLARK  i'ill.  Miitstr.  I.  ^6  But 
soldiers,  they're  the  boys  to  make  a  rout, ..Lud,  clowns  are 
almost  mad  where'er  they  come.  1830  [see  LORD  sb.  15  b]. 
1898  I>I-:SANT  Orange  Girl  i\.  xii, '  My  Lud  ',  said  Mr.  Guer- 
ham,  '  my  case  is  completed '. 

Lud,  var.  LEDE  Obs.  ;  obs.  f.  LIDE,  LOUD. 

Ludby,  variant  of  LOTEBY  Obs. 

Lnclden.  Obs.     [Vaiiant  of  LEDEN.]     A  re 
frain  ;  the  burden  (of  a  song  or  complaint). 

1607  Schol,  Disc.  agst.  Antichr.  i.  ii.  61  The  first  sort  of 
them  singe  the  old  hidden.  1654  WniTLorK  Zoo tomia  12 1 
The  Patient  wanteth  but  Pen  and  Ink,  and  he  will  prescribe 
his  Physick,  which  at  last  must  be  some  Cordiall  or 
strengthning  (the  Lndden  of  Them  all). 

Xiuddism  (l^'diz'm).  [f.  Lud  or  Ludd  (see 
next)  +  -ISM.]  The  practices  of  the  Luddites. 

1812  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  115  Several  persons  have  l>een 
apprehended  [at  Huddersfield]  on  various  charges  of  Ludd- 
i>in.  1817  Ann.  Reg.  79  That  atrocious  system  of  com 
bination,  outrage,  and  hired  assassination,  which  has  pre 
vailed  in  some  of  the  midland  counties,  under  the  name  of 
Luddism.  1893  Athenmnn  5  Aug.  189/1  Her  family  on 
both  sides  had  lived  in  the  thick  of  Luddism. 

Luddite  (Itf'dait),  sb.  («.}  [f.  the  proper  name 
///(/or  //«&/+ -ITE. 

According  to  Pellew's  Life  of  Lord  Sidmonth  (1847)  III. 
80,  Ned  Lud  was  a  person  of  weak  intellect  who  lived  in  a 
Leicestershire  village  about  1779,  and  who  in  a  fit  of  insane 
rage  rushed  into  a  'stockinger's '  house,  and  destroyed  two 
frames  so  completely  that  the  saying  '  Lud  must  have  been 
here  '  came  to  be  used  throughout  the  hosiery  districts  when 
a  stocking-frame  had  undergone  extraordinary  damage. 
The  story  lacks  confirmation.  It  appears  that  in  1811-13 
the  nickname  'Captain  Ludd'  or  'King  Lud '  was  com 
monly  given  to  the  ringleaders  of  the  Luddites.] 

A  member,  of  an  organized  band  of  English 
mechanics  and  their  friends,  who  (1811-16)  set 
themselves  to  destroy  manufacturing  machinery  in 
the  midlands  and  north  of  England. 

1811  Hist.  Enr.  in  A  nut  Reg.  93/2  The  rioters  assumed 
the  name  of  Luddites  and  acted  under  the  authority  of  an 
imaginary  Captain  Ludd.  1812  Examiner  4  May  277/1 
The  Luddites  at  Nottingham  . .  have  relinquished  their 
system  of  frame-breaking.  The  person  known  by  the  name 
of  King  Ludd  is  taken  . .  His  name  is  Walker;  he  was  a 
collier.  1816  BYRON  To  Moore  24  Dec.,  Are  you  not  near 
the  Luddites?  And  down  with  all  kings  but  King  Ludd  I 
1888  F.  PEEL  Risings  of  Luddites  32  The  names  they 
assumed  were  'Ludds',  '  Ludders ',  and  'Luddites'.  1897 
S.  &  B.  WEBB  Industrial  Democracy  (1902)  220  noftj,  W« 
need  only  remind  the  reader  . .  of  such  angry  insurrections 
as  those  of  the  Luddites  in  iSii. 

b    attrib.  or  adj.  Pertaining  to  the  Luddites. 

i8ia  Gentt  Mag.  LXXXII.  i.  285/1  The  Luddite  system. 
1814  llnd.  LXXXIV.  ii.  387/2  The  Luddite  ring-leader., 
dropped  dead.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  x.  §  4.  806  1  he 
Luddite,  or  machine-breaking,  riots. 
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LUDDOCK. 


Hence 

1830  Fraser's  Mag.  II.  426  A  bill,  .for  the  suppression  of 
Luddiusm  in  Nottinghamshire. 

t  Lu'ddock.  Obs.  [?  f.  LUD  l  +  -OCK.  (But  it 
is  possible  that  the  Ind  may  be  really  a  shortened 
form.)]  The  loin,  or  the  buttock. 

c  14*0  Liber  Cocomm  (1862)  43  Take  befe  and  sklice  hit 
fay  re  and  thynne,  Of  |K>  luddock  with  owte  or  ellis  with  in. 
.1460  Townetey  Myst.  xxx.  314  His  luddokkys  thai  lowke 
like  walk-mylne  cloggys.  c  1490  Promp.  Farv.  296/1  Leend, 
lym  of  a  beeste  (MS.  A"  ,  Pyrison  or  luddok),  lumbns. 

tLnde1.  Obs.  Also  3  loude.  [ME.  Hide. 
repr.  OE.  hlyd  str.  fem.  (i—*hMdjd\  cogn.  w.  hh'id 
LOUD  a.  (The  form  londc  in  the  second  text  of 
Layamon  is  prob.  due  to  a  misinterpretation  of  the 
spelling  hide  in  the  first  text.)]  Noise,  clamour. 

ciaos  LAY.  2591  pa  hunten  wenden  rcfter  mid  muchelen 
heora  lude  [c  1275  loudej.  a  1275  Prow.  JElfred  687  in 
O.  E.  Misc.  138  He  wole  maken  fule  luden,  He  wole  grennen, 
cocken  and  chiden.  [Uut  this  may  btlong  to  LKDEN.] 

t  Lude  2.  Obs.    [ad.  L.  hld-us  play.]    A  game. 

1694  MOTTEUX  Rabflais  v.  (1737)  230  Ludes  omniform  are 
there  invented. 

Lude,  var.  LEDE  Obs.  ;  obs.  f.  LIDE,  LOUD. 

Lude,  obs.  Sc.  pa.  t.  of  LOVE  z/.l 

tLu'dent.   Obs.  nonce-wd.    [aA.*L.lu 
pres.  pple.  of  hldlfre  to  play.]     A  player. 

'573  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  133,  I  helpe  to  make 
a  ludent,  And  nare  a  student. 

I  Llldgate.  Obs.  The  name  (from  its  situation 
near  the  City  gate  so  called)  of  an  ancient  debtors' 
prison  in  London  ;  phr.  f  to  take  Ltidgate  (see  quot. 
1585).  Hence  fLudgatian  (-thian,  -tion),  a 
debtor,  bankrupt. 

1585  HIGGINS  Nonienclator  324  Argentnriamdissohtere.  . 
To  play  the  bankerupt  :  to  take  Ludgate.  1600  B,  JONSOM 
Ri>.  Man  out  of  HUM.  i.  i,  Alwaies  beware  you  commerce 
not  with  Bankroutes,  or  poore  needie  Ludgathians.  1606 
DEKKBR-S'tfK  Sitis  i.  (Arb.)  n  The  Master,  the  Keepers, 
and  all  the  Prisoners  of  Ludgate.  Ibid.  12  It  was  a  bird 
pickt  out  of  purpose  (amongst  the  Ludgathians)  that  had 
the  basest  and  lowest  voice,  and  was  able  in  a  Terme  time, 
for  a  throat,  to  giue  any  prisoner  great  ods  for  ye  bov  at 
the  grate.  1607  [E.  SHARPHAM]  Cn  fid's  Whirligig  lit.  i.  K  3, 
I  am  none  of  these  Ludgations  that  beg  for  fotirescore  and 
ten  poore  men  :  my  suite  is  only  for  my  selfe.  a  1700  H.  1C. 
Diet.  Cant.  Creiu,  Lita's-bnlwark^  Ludgate  Prison, 

Ludge,  -eing,  etc.,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  LODGE,  LODGING. 

t  Lu'dible,  #•  0&s.—°  [ad.  med.L.  Iudil>ilis9 
f.  L.  Ittdfre  to  play.]  Playful. 

1656  liLot'ST  Glotsogr.)  Ludible,.  .apt  to  play,  sportive. 

Ludibrious  (I'wdi'brus),  a  [ad.  late  L.  Indt- 
brios-uS)  f.  Indibriutn  sport,  jest,  f.  liidere  to  play.] 

fl.   Apt  to  be  a  subject  of  jest  or  mockery.    Obs. 

1563-87  FOXE  A.  fy  M.  (1596)  85'!  The  youth  m  skuls 
flocke  and  run  togither,  and  craue  that  they  may  haue  Agnes 
their  ludibrious  preie.  1597  BKARD  Theatre  God's  Judgew. 
(1612)  41  Baia/et  the  Tmke,  to  wliat  a  miseraljle  'and 
ludibrious  end  came  hee.  1650  SIR  W.  MI:RE  Cry  of  Blood 
266  Ludibrious  Clay  Dare  craule  on  borrowed  legges,  and 
Heaven  defy.  1675  BROOKS  Gold.  Key  Wks.  1867  V.  493 
Ludibrious  acts,  and  mere  follies  ! 

2.  Full  of  scorn;  inclined  to  scoff;  scornful, 
mocking.  Also  transf.  Now  rare. 

1641  I.  SHUTE  Sarah  <y  Ilagar  (1649)  62  Samson  more 
patiently  endureth  the  boring  out  of  his  eyes,  than  the 
ludibrious  scoffs  of  the  Philistines.  1780  J.  HOWIE  in  Shields 
Faithf.  Contend.  Pref.  21  This  lukewarm  and  ludibrious 
generation.  1807  J.  BARLOW  Cotumb.  ix.  647  He..  Leaves 
to  ludibrious  winds  the  priceless  page. 

tlitrdibry.  Obs.  \v&.\*.ludibriwn\  seeprec.] 
Derision,  contempt;  concr.  an  object  of  derisio.i. 

1637  BASTWICK  Litany  n.  5  Brought  vpon  euery  stage,  and 
into  the  pulpit,  as  fittest  for  ludibry  by  the  Players,  Preists, 
and  Prelats.  1722  WODROW  Hist.  Ch.  Scotl.  (1833)  III.  225 
This  step  of  Mr.  Cargill's  hath  been  matter  of  much  reproach 
and  ludibry  to  the  enemies  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  17*3 
}\*W  IRQ  Cant  end.  for  Faith  346ijam.)  By  Popish  artifice,.  . 
the  most  renowned  court  in  the  world  is  made  the  ludibrie 
and  laughing-stock  of  the  earth. 

t  Lu'dibuild,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  Ijidibund- 
us,  f.  ludfre  to  play.]  Playful.  Hence  f  Lu-di- 
bundnesa. 

1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Iniq.  316  That  ludibundness  in 
Nature  in  her  Gamaieu's  and  such  like  sportful  and 
ludicrous  productions.  1668  —  Div.  Dial.  m.  xvi.  (1713) 
214  Though  the  Phancy  of  Cuphophron  may  seem  more 
than  ordinary  ludibund  and  lightsomely  sportful.  17*7 
BAILEY  vol.  II,  Ludibund  t  full  of  play. 

t  Lu'dicral,  a.  Obs.  rare~°.  [f.  L.  hldicr-its 
LUDICROL'S  +  -AL.]  Ludicrous. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Lndicral,  pertaining  to  play  or 
mirth,  mocking,  light,  childish.  Greg.  1787  BOYER  Diet. 
Roy.,  Ludicral,  or  Ludicrous. 

t  Lu'dicrism.  Obs.  [f.  L.  ludicr-us  LUDICUOUS 
+  -ISM.]  Burlesque. 

1830  R.  BROWN  Mem.  Curl.  Mab.  in  Blackw.  Mag.  (1831) 
XXX.  979/2  [This  lay  of  the  laureate  was  forthwith]  duly 
turned  into  ludicrism  by  a  burlesque  song. 

IiUdicro-  (l'«  '<Ukr0),  used  as  combining  form 
of  L.  ludicrus  LUDICROUS,  in  the  sense  '  ludicrous 
and  .  .',  as  ludicro-pathetic*  -serious,  -splenetic. 

1751  J.  BROWN  Shaftesb,  Charac.  242  The  ambiguous  ex 
pression,  and  the  ludicro-serious  of  the  gentle  essayist, 
perfectly  secure  him  from  the  rough  handling  of  the  logical 
disputer.  1813  COLERIDGE  Lett.  (1895)  II.  607  A  ludicro- 
splenetic  copy  of  verses.  1828  Westin.  Rev.  IX.  433  The 
ludicro-pathetic  effect  resulting  from  ..  levity  and  feeling 
in  the  character  of  the  lower  Irish, 
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Iilldicrosity  (Iv/dikr^'siti).  rare*  [f.  Ltr- 
DicHors  :  see  -OSITV.]  Ludicrousness. 

a  1856  H.  MILI.KR  Cruise  Bet s,y  (1858)  399  Unintentional 
ludicroMties.  1856  J.  BROWS  Let.  in  Life  Cairns  xv.  (1895) 
422  There  is  a  sort  of  sublime  ludicrosity  about  it. 

Ludicrous  (ll»ldikfa»),  a.  [f.  L.  ludicr-its 
(app.  evolved  from  the  neut.  sb.  liidicrum  sportive 
performance,  stage-play,  f.  Indere  to  play)  +  -ous.] 

fl.  Pertaining  to  play  or  sport;  sportive;  in 
tended  in  jest,  jocular,  derisive.  Obs. 

1619  GATAKKR  Lots  iii.  34  Hasty  onely  maketh  foure  sorts ; 
diuine. .  ;  diabolicall. . ;  political!. . ;  ludicrous,  for  sport  and 
pastime.  1653  ASHWF.LL  Fides  Apost.  25  Both  in  ludicrous 
toyes,  as  in  C^hildrens  sports,  and  in  weightier  matters. 
1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Iniq.  xiii.  44  But  he  rewarding  my 
Mind  devotion  with  a  ludicrous  blessing  and  loud  laughter, 
I  presently  found  my  errour.  1668-83  OWEN  Expos.  Heb. 
(1790)  IV.  281  It  is  not  a  ludicrous  contest  that  we  are  called 
to,  but  it  is  for  our  lives  and  souls.  1709  J.  JOHNSON 
Clergy  in.  fade  /!/.  u.  174  (tr.  Canons  of  Carthage  IxviJ 
If  any  one  desire  to  forsake  any  Ludicrous  Exercise  [i.e. 
any  theatrical  or  gladiatorial  employment],  and  become  a 
Christian.  1779-^1  JOHNSON  L.I3.,  Pafa  The  '  Rape  of  the 
Lock  ' . .  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  most  attractive  of 
all  ludicrous  compositions. 

f2.  Given  to  jesting ;  trifling,  frivolous;  also,  in 
favourable  sense,  witty,  humorous.  Obs. 

1687  H.  MORR  Contn.  Remark.  .Star.  (i63y)  428  But  to 
entangle  things  thus  is  an  usual  feat  of  these  ludicrous 
Spirits.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  191  F  i  Some  ludicrous 
Schoolmen  have  put  the  Case,  that  if  an  Ass  were  placed 
between  two  Bundles  of  Hay  [etc.].  1736  BuTLEi  Anal.  n. 
vi,  Men  may  indulge  a  ludicrous  turn  so  far  as  to  lose  all 
sense  of  conduct  and  prudence  in  worldly  affairs.  1778 
BP.  LOWTH  Trans/.  Isa.  (ed.  12)  Notes  332  A  heathen 
author,  in  the  ludicrous  way,  has  . .  given  idolatry'  one  of 
the  severest  strokes  it  ever  received.  179*  COWPKR  Let.  to 
T.  Park  27  Apr.,  The  man  is  as  formidable  for  his  ludicrous 
talent,  as  he  has  made  himself  contempt  ible  by  his  use  of  it. 
1827  Burton's  Anat.  Mel.  (ed.  13)  Advt.  7  The  ludicrous 
Sterne  has  interwoven  many  parts  of  it  [Burton's' Anatomy  'J 
into  his  own  popular  performance. 

3.  Suited  to  occasion  derisive  laughter;  ridiculous, 
laughably  absurd.     (The  only  current  sense.) 

1782  Miss  BURSE Y  Cecilia  n.  iii,  The  ludicrous  mixture 
of  groups,  kept  her  attention  unwearied.  1813  SHELLEY 
Q.  Mab  vi.  64  How  ludicrous  the  priest's  dogmatic  roar !  1834 
MACAUI.AY  Pitt  Ess.  (1887)  321  The  Duke  was  in  a  state  of 
ludicrous  distress.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  380 
Plato  delights  to  exhibit  them  [Sophists]  in  a  ludicrous 
point  of  view.  1898  I1'.  T.  BULLEN  Cruise  Cachalot  xxiii. 
(1900)  298  This  subdivision  was  often  carried  to  ludicrous 
lengths.  1901  N.  MiNROtin  Blatfav.  Mag.  May  659/2 
Count  Victor  stood  before  him  a  ludicrous  figure. 

4.  absol.  (in  senses  2  and  3). 

1798  FKRRIAR  Illustr.  Sterne  L  7  The  ludicrous,  by  its 
nature,  tends  to  exaggeration.  1838  O.  W.  HQLMRS  A»t. 
Break/. -t.  iv.  36  The  ludicrous  has  us  place  in  the  universe. 
1884  VATF.S  Recoil.  I.  67  A  bright  charming  fellow,.. with 
a  real  appreciation  of  the  ludicrous. 

Ludicrously  (1'w'dikrwli)  ,aifo.  [(".LUDICROUS 
+  -LY'"*.]  In  a  ludicrous  manner;  +  sportively, 
jestingly,  humorously  (ofis.);  ridiculously,  absurdly. 

(11678  MARVEI.L  in  Life  \Vks.  1776  III.  462  You  do  not 
mean  to  treat  me  ludicrously  by  these  munificent  offers. 
174*  H.  WAI.POLE  Lett.  H.  Mann  (1834)  I.  xli.  166  It  was 
of  a  piece  with  her  saying  '  that  Swift  would  have  written 
better  if  he  had  never  written  ludicrously '.  1758  BLACKSTONK 
Comm.  (1765)  I.  Introd.  i.  14  They  will  give  me  leave, 
however,  to  suggest,  and  that  not  ludicrously,  that  it  might 
frequently  be  of  use  [etc.].  1779-81  JOHNSON  L.  /*.,  Pofa 
Circumstances  were  sometimes  added,  which  . .  produced 
what  Perrault  ludicrously  called  'comparisons  with  a  long 
tail'.  1844  EMERSON  /.«-/.,  New  Eng.  Kef.  Wks. .  (Bohn) 
I.  262  As  soon  as  he  leaves  the  University.as  it  is  ludicrously 
styled,  he  shuts  those  books  for  the  last  time.  1899  h. 
GRIFFITH-JONES  Ascent  thro.  Christ  L  3  This  calculation 
was  ludicrously  inadequate. 

Ludicrousness (I'^'dikrasnesX  [f. LUDICROUS 
+  -XESS.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  ludicrous. 

1664  H.  MORE  Antid.  Idolatry  i.  Theol.  Wks.  (1708)  773 
The  Ludicrousness  and  Fugitiveness  of  our  wanton  Reason 
might  otherwise  find  out  many  Starting-holes  (etc. ].  1785 
BOSWELL  Tour  Hebrides  160  The  ludicrousness,  absurdity, 
and  extraordinary  contrast  between  what  the  fellow  fancied, 
and  the  reality,  was  truly  comick.  a  1800  J.  WARTON 
Dryden's  IJias,  D.'s  Poet.  Wks.  (1811)  IV.  530  Homer 
sometimes  introduced  his  gods  and  goddesses  in  scenes  of 
ludicrousness.  1865  KUSKIN  Crown  Wild  Olive  iii.  (1866) 
162  There  is  a  ghastly  ludicrousness  in  this. 

t  laid ifi cable,  «.  Obs.  rare—*,  [ad.  L.  ludi- 
ficabil-is,  f.  ludifuare  (see  LUPIFY  ?O.]  (See  quot.) 

i6j3CocKKRAM  u,  Deceiuing,  Litdificablf,  1711  BAILEY, 
/.wiVySVrtiVt',.  .that  maketh  Sport  and  Pastime. 

t  Ludificate,  v.  Ol>s.  rare—0,  [f.  L.  ludificat^ 
ppl.  stem  of  Iftdificare :  see  LUDIFY  z/.]  (See 
quots.) 

1623  COCKERAM,  Ludificate,  to  decetue,  to  beguile. 
ASH,  Ludifiaitg,..iv  mock,  to  deceive,  to  frustrate. 

XiUdincation  (Iv/difik^'Jon).  Now  rare.  [ad. 
L.  Iftdification  em,  f.  Iftdificare  \  see  LUDIFY  z>.] 
A  deception  or  mocking. 

1613  COCKERAM,  Ludification^  a  beguiling.  1635  HEVWOOD 
Hierarch.  IX.  Comm.  612  More  gentle  and  of  less  Malice 
were  those  ludifications  and  deceptions  of  Zedcchias  the 
Jew.  1674  JOSSKLVN  Vcy.  Neiv  Eng.  181  All  [are]  like 
Ethiopians  white  In  the  Teeth,  only  full  of  luditicalion  and 
injurious  dealing,  a  1683  SIDNEY  Disc.  Govt.  iii.  §  18  (1704) 

f)8  Such  ludifications  of  the  most  sacred  things.    1838  G.  S. 
ABER  Inquiry  198  In  order  to  see  whether  this  ludification 
be  not  properly  of  demons  and  not  of  men. 

t  Ludificatory,  a.  Obs.  rare"1.  [ad.  L. 
Iftdijicatori-tis  deceptive  :  ^ee  -OUY  2.]  Deceptive. 
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(11677  BARROW  Serin.  (1686)  III.  450  In  the  Sacraments 
.  .there  is  nothing  empty  (or  vain',  nothing  ludificatory. 

t  Lll'dify,  v.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  L.  Htdificare  to 
(Telude,  f.  lfid-u$  spoit:  see  -FY.]  trans.  To  deceive. 

1447  IJoKF.NHAM  Seyiitys,  Eliz.  (Roxb.)  244  Why  art  thou 
so  . .  cautelous  me  for  to  ludyfye?  Ibid.  276  And  bat  no 
successyonn  shuld  her  ludyfye  Of  werdly  prosperyte.  1623 
COCKERAM,  Ludi/ic,  to  deceiue. 

'  Lu'ding.  Obs.  Also  3  loudinge.  [MK. 
liidinge,  n.  of  action  (see  -ING  1)  f.  *lnden  :— OK. 
hlydan  to  resound  ('.—*hlfidjan]  related  to  hlitd 
LOUD  a.  For  the  form  louding  in  the  second  text 
of  Layamon  cf.  Li'DE *.]  Noise. 

i  1205  LAV.  10715  pa  iherde  be  king  mucle  ludinge.  IHd. 
24873  And  ba  luding  alxid  [c  1375  And  ^e  loudinge  alay]. 

Ludlamite  (IfdUmait).  A/in.  [Named,  1877, 
after  II.  Lmtlam,  by  Field.]  A  green  crystalline 
hydrous  phosphate  of  iron, 

1877  Mineral.  Mag.  I.  138  Ludlamite.. is  a  new  hydrated 
basic  ferric  phosphate.  1892  Dana's  Min.  841. 

Ludo  (l'/7'd0).  [a.  L.  ttldo  I  play.]  A  game, 
played  with  dice  and  counters  on  a  special  board. 

1858  U'cstiit.  Gaz.  4  Jan.  2/1  Cards,  tiddley-winks,  and 
ludo  are  played,  but  gambling  is  strictly  forbidden. 

Lu-chis.  Med.  Obs.  [Mod.L.  (Paracelsus), 
app.  an  application  of  L.  hldus  play  (perh.  taken 
in  the  sense  *  freak  of  nature ').]  A  name  applied 
to  certain  septarian  nodules  formerly  regarded  as 
specific  in  cases  of  calcareous  concretionary  disease. 

a  1728  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Fossils  11729)  I.  83  He  [Dr. 
drew]  supposes  the  Waxen-Vein  to  be  the  same  with  the 
I.udvis  of  Paracelsus  and  Van  Helmont.  Ibid.  84  Sir  I. 
Newton  gave  me  a  Piece  of  this  kind  of  Body  brought  over 
from  Germany  by  the  younger  Helmont,  as  the  true  Ludus 
of  his  Father ;  which  does  not  differ,  .from  those  commonly 
found  in  England. 

Ludwigite  (hrdvigait).  Min.  [Named  by 
Tschermak,  1874,  after  Prof.  E.  Liidiuig :  see  -ITE.] 
A  black  fibrous  borate  of  magnesium  and  iron. 

1875  I-)AXA  Min.  App.  n.  35  Ludwigite  occurs  altered  to 
limonite.  1887 Mineral.  Mag.  VII. 43  A.  Renard.  .examines 
the  optical  properties  of  Ludwigite. 

Lue,  Iej7  (1!«),  v.  Tin  and  Silver  mining. 
trans.  To  sift  with  a  sieve. 

1674  RAY  Collect.  Words,  Smelting  Silver  [Cardiganshire] 
116  That  which  is  thus  Huddled  they  lue  with  a  thick 
hair  sieve  close  wrought  in  a  tub  of  water.  Ibid.,  Prepar. 
Tin  [Cornwall]  122  The  fine  [tin]  is  lewed  in  a  fine  sierce. 
1799  MAR.  EDCEWORTH  Lame  Jerz'as  viii,  I  had  new  models 
made  of  the  sieves  for  lueing. 

Ime,  Lued,  obs.  ff.  LEW,  LIEU,  Loo,  LEDE. 

Luef,  Luer,  obs.  forms  of  LIEF,  LUBE. 

II  Lues  (I'/rfz).  Med.  [L.  lues  plague.]  A 
plague  or  pestilence;  a  spreading  disease,  esp. 
syphilis  {Lues  vemrea] ;  also,  a  contagious  dis 
ease  amongst  cattle. 

1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  86  [The  bath]  is  preualent  too 
against  the  litcs  Teuerea.  1711  BAILEY,  Lues,  a  Pestilence 
or  Plague  ;  also  a  Murrain  in  Cattle.  1803  Med.  Jrnl.  IX. 
573  The  reason  why  blennorrhagy  so  seldom  produces  lues 
is  [etc.].  1880  HARWELL  Aneurism  y6  Many  syphilitic  persons 
have  atheromatous  arteries  ;  but.  .a  great  number  who  have 
suffered  from  the  htcs  have  also  had  acute  rheumatism. 

Hence  Lactic  (1'we'tik)  a.  [badly  formed,  after 
herpetic,  etc.],  of  or  belonging  to  lues. 

1899  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  VII.  683  In  contradistinction  to 
athui  omu,  luetic  endarteritis  is  limited  to  single  arteries. 

Lueve,  obs.  form  of  LIEF. 

Lue-warm,  variant  of  LEW-WARM  a. 

1596  DALRVMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  x.  462  Now  thnir 
conschiences  ar  compellit..in  thair  muk  to  clag  and  fyle 
thame  selfe,  that  is  for  the  baptisme  of  thair  >aluatioune  to 
receiue  water  1  wat  not  how  lue  war  me.  1863  READE  Hard 
Cash  xxiv.  II.  93  Scalded  dog  fears,  lue-warm  water. 

Luf,  obs.  form  of  LIEF,  LOVE. 

Lufand,  Lufare,  obs.  ff.  LOVING,  LOVEB. 

Iiufe.  obs.  form  of  LOOF,  LOVE,  LUFF. 

Lufesome,  -sum,  obs.  foims  of  LOVESOME. 

LuffG^f;,^.1  Naitt.  Forms:  3  lof,  (//.  lofes, 
3-5  loves),  4-5  lofe,  5,  8  loff,  5  louffe,  lowffe, 
7  loufe  ;  6-7  loofe,  looff(e,  Sc.  luif(e,  3-9  loof ; 
6  luf(fe,  6-7  lufe,  5-  luff.  [Early  ME.  hft  loof, 
app.  a.  OF.  /^(AVace,  I2th  c.),  later  faitf,  used  in 
sense  I  below.  Senses  2-4  are  common  to  various 
mod.  langs.  :  F.  /<;/,  Sp.,  Hg.  16,  Du.  loef  (whence 
LG.  loff,  G.  /«z>,  I)a.  htv,  Sw.  /ft/}.  The  manner 
of  their  development  is  obscure,  and  it  is  uncertain 
whether  they  originated  in  Fr.,  Eng.,  or  (?most 
prob.)  Du.  Sense  5  is  peculiar  to  luig.,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  connect  it  with  any  of  the  other  senses. 

Certain  other  meanings  which  the  word  has  had  in  Du. 
and  Fr.  need  to  be  accounted  for  before  any  hypothesis  as 
to  the  primitive  meaning  and  sense-development  can  IT 
regarded  as  satisfactory.  In  early  mod.Du.  loef>  lowe  is 
explained  as  4  thole-pin  '  (scalums,  Kilian).  In  the  i7th  c. 
the  F.  lofw  loo  is  stated  to  mean  '  the  distance  from  the 
mast  to  the  place  on  the  side  to  which  the  sheet  is  fastened 
when  the  vessel  is  close-hauled  '.  (See  the  quot.  from  Nicot 
in  Godef.,  s.v.)  In  the  existing  uncertainty  as  to  the  pri 
mary  meaning,  the  ultimate  etymoloyy  remains  obscure; 
the  current  view  that  it  represents  a  Teut.  word  cogn.  with 
ON.  ttfe  palm,  LOOP  si'.1,  depends  on  the  doubtful  assump 
tion  that  the  '  lof '  of  sense  i  was  a  steering  paddle.] 

fl.  ?Some  implement  or  contrivance  for  altering 
the  course  of  a  ship.  Phrases,  to  turn,  wend  the 
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lltff'.  =  Anglo-Latin  obliquarc  draceiian? .  to  chaii"e 
one  s  course  ;  alsoyf>     Ol'S. 

Commonly  supposed  to  have  been  cither  a  rudder  or  a 
paddle  tOMlbt  in  steering.  Comparison  will,  the  various 
senses  which  the  word  has  had  in  ling,  and  other  langs 
,see  above)  suggests  that  it  may  have  been  some  kind  of 
machine  for  operating  on  the  sails. 

i  '' j*°S  «A-V;  7Ss9  H,e,°  scuuen  "'  hcore  lof  &  'a'den  to  |.on 
Ipnde.  Ibid.  20049  Heo  wenden  heore  lofes  (c  iz7S  louesl 
A:  liSen  toward  fonde.  //,/,/.  30922  Heo  rihten  heofe  loues 
and  up  dro,en  seiles.  «  i«s  Ancr.  R.  104  Hu  swetelich  pi 
spus  spekeS,  k  cleopeS  |,e  to  him  so  luueliche,  &  ter  after 
hu  he  went  pene  lof,  £  spekeS  swuSgrimliche,  jif  bu  wendest 
vt.  ,,1259  MATTHEW  PARIS  Chron.  Maj.  (Rolls)  III  20 
I  errexerunt  igilur  audactcr,  obliquando  tamen  dracenam 
id  est  loof  acsl  ve  lent  adire  Calesiam.  13 . .  Cocr  de  L.  7  , 
And  her  loof  and  her  wymlas  Off  asure  forsothe  it  was 
1-1330  K.  BRUNNKtVmw.  ll-'acc  (Rolls!  12088  Somme  aforccd 
•e  wyiidas,  Somme  (,e  loof  \Petyt  SIS.  lofe],  somme  be 
bytas  \frif.  11491  I.i  un  s'esforcent  al  vindas,  Li  autre  al 
lof  e.  al  betas].  ,,./:.  Ji.  Allit.  />.  C.  106  J>ky  layden  in 
on  ladde-borde  ^  l Tie  lofe  Wynnes  [?  read  wyndes].  ?  a  1400 
Morte  r 4  1'ytt  saillez  to  he  toppe,  and  turnez  the 
alAu~  "'"•  ^('896)38  Chenes  for  til 


f  2.   The  weather-gauge,  or  part  of  a  ship  toward 
the  wind.    Obs. 

la  1400  Marie  Arta.  750  Launche/  lede  apone  lufe,  lacch- 

/?V  £rndepew."  IS°°  !'"/'   °f  J'~"tl/"""  =63    in    Haxl. 
J:.  1 .1 .11.  ii  \Vhat  worde  for  to  sey  he  ys  yn  dowt :  eythcr 
war  the  looff,  or  fall,  or  bye.     1609  T.  Ra-jcnscrcffsl-'a,n- 
melia  No.  55  D  4  b,  Looke  to  the  looffe  wel,  beware  the 
lee  still.     1622  R.  HAWKINS  /  'ay.  S.  Sea  xlix.  1 18  The  Vice 
Admiral!  a  mile  right  to  le-wards  of  vs ;   the  Reare  Ad- 
mirall  in  a  manner  right  a  head,  some  Culvering  shott  •  and 
one  vpon  our  loofe,  within  shott  also. 
3.  In   various  phrases.      f  On  luff,  f  at  a  hiff, 
fa/  In/ and  lie,  luff  a  luff:  hugging  the  wind 
closely,  close  to  the  wind,     f .-/  luff;  see  ALOOF 
adv.  1,2.     f  Togo  by  luff  (by  love),  to  keep  ones 
luff:  to  keep  close  to  the  wind ;  to  keep  away  to 
the  windward,  keep  one's  distance  (from  another 
vessel,  etc.).     To  spring  one's  luff:  to  bring  the 
ship's  head  closer  to  the  wind ;  trans/,  (in  jocular 
use)  to  show  agility  in  climbing.  (Also  said  of  the 
ship,  to  keep  her  luff,  spring  her  luff,  sfniitfa  loof.} 
CI400  Load  Troy  Ilk.  3610  The  wynd  was  good  to  ther 
byhoue,  Ihei  sailed  on  brod  and  gon  by-loue,  Til  thei  come 
to  Troye  land.    1535  STEWART  Cran.  Scot.(it&  I.  ,24  Sum 
bade  on  luffe,  and  other  sum  hald  by.     a  ig&Satir.  foetus 
Reform,  xlvi.  6  Se  that  hir  hatchis  be   handlit   richt,  W< 
steirburd,  baburd,  luf  and  lie.    loid.  n  Bot  at  ane  lufe  scho 
yis  behind.     1583  Lff.  Bp.  St.  Androis  Pref.  104  He  latlis 
his  scheip  tak  in  at  luife  and  lie.    1591  RALEK;H  Last  Fight 
Rev.  (Arb.)  19  Diuerse  of  the  formost,  who  as  the  Marriners 
te_rme  it,  sprang  their  luffe.    c  1595  CAPT.  WYATT  X.  Dudley's 
1  oy.  It'.  Ind.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  57  She  verie  stoutlie  keepinge 
her  loofe  bare  with  us.     1628  DK;UY  1'iy.  Medit.  (1868)  21 
He  sprung  his  loofe  and  went  as  neere  the  wind  as  he  could. 
1682  HICKERINGILL  Black  Non-Conf.  Concl.,  Wks.  1716  II. 
157  I  hen,  Charity  (Hussy  !)  stand  off,  keep  your  'loof  and 
your  distance.     1697  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  3318 '3  The  Hospilal- 
Slnp  prudently  springing  her  Loof  quickly  came  near  us. 
I7S4  EELES  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIX.  143  If  they  sail  upon 
a  wind  from  the  center  of  the  shower  toward  the  extremity, 
they  may  safely  venture  to  keep  their  luff.     1762  FALCONER 
Ship-Mr,  ii.  51  The  mizen  draws;    she  springs  aloof  once 
more.     1805  ADM.  STIRLING  in  Naval  Chron.  XV.  80  We 
sprung  our  luff.     1849  Florist  305  And  so  we  quietly  kept 
our  luff.     1870  Rontlcdges  Ei:  Boys  Ann.  251,  I  just  want 
to  know  who    spring  their  luffs '  most  nimble  up  the  rigging. 
1887    E.  J.   MATHER   Nor'ard  of  Dogger    (1888)   172    He 
stated  that  they  had  passed  the  Leman  Light,  and  was 
steering  southerly,  luff  a  luff  (close  haul  to  the  wind). 

4.  '  The  weather  part  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail,  in 
other  words,  the  side  next  the  mast  or  stay  to  which 
it  is  attached'  (Young  AW.  Diet.  1846'. 

1513  DOUGLAS  sEncis  v.  xiv.  7  Now  the  lie  scheit,  and  now 
the  luf,  thai  slak.  1549  Cfmpl.  Scot.  vi.  40  Hail  cloiine  the 
steir  burde  lufe  harde  a  burde.  c  1860  H.  StVAfrSfaman't 
Catech.  48  Name  the  parts  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail.  Head, 
luff,  leech,  and  foot.  1883  Harper's  Mag.  Aug.  445/2 
A  mainsail  which  is  . .  short  on  the  luff  or  on  the  part  which 
is  made  fast  to  the  mast.  1893  MAX  PKMKERTON  Iron 
Pirate  39  The  mainsail  presently  showed  a  great  rent  near 
the  luff. 

5.  The  fullest  and  broadest  part  of  a  ship's  bow, 
where  the  sides  begin  to  curve  in  towards  the  stem, 
f  Luff  for  liiff:  (of  two  vessels)  close  alongside. 

1614  C.M'T.  SMITH  I'irginia  IV.  128  They  brauely  boorded 

vs  loofe  for  loofe.     1627 Seaman's  Gram.  ii.  9  The  Bow 

is  broadest  part  of  the  Ship  before,  compassing  the  Stem 
to  the  Loufe,  which  reachelh  so  farre  as  the  Bulkhead  of 
the  f  ore-castle  extendeth.  1694  MOTTKUX  Raliclais  v.  xviii, 
\\  1th  Cables  fasten'd  to  the  Bits  abaft  the  Manger  in  the 
Ship's  Loof.  1711  W.  SUTHERLAND  Shipouild.  Assist.  47 
Raise  what  you  can  regularly  in  the  Bulge  and  Loof.  c  1850 
AW/;;/.  Xa.rig.  (Weale)  130  Luff  or  ~laof,  the  fullest  or 
roundest  part  of  the  bow.  1875  BEDFORD  Sailor's  Pocket 
at.  vi.  (ed.  2)  214  The  two  bowmen  to  gather  down  on  the 
luff. 

6.  ^Luff-tackle  (see  ;\     I.uff upon  luff,  a  luff- 
tackle  attached  to  the  fall  of  another,  to  increase 
the  purchase. 

1840  R.  H.  DANA  lie/.  Mast  xxix.  09  Two  more  luff  tackles 
[were]  hooked  on,  with  dogs,  . .  and  thus  by  luff  upon  lu!T, 
the  power  was  multiplied,  c 1860  H.  STUART'  Seaman's 
Catech.  8  A  long  luff  for  a  fore  and  aft  tackle  should  be 
used  for  steadying  Ihe  boal.  1882  NAKKS  Seamanship  (ed.  6) 
58  The  double  block  of  Ihe  luff  is  hooked  to  the  lanyard. 

7.  alt  rib.  and  Comb.  :    f  luff  board,  1  -  sense  2  ; 
fluff  hook  (see  quot.   1627);  fluff-law,  -lewv 
-low  [second  *lement  obscure],?  —sense  ;  ;  luff- 
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piece  (see  ijnot.)  ;  luff-rope,  ?the  rope  of  a  luff- 
tackle;    luff-tackle,  a  purchase  composed  of  a 
double    and    a    single    block,    used    for   various 
purposes. 
f  1470  HiiXRv  ll-allace 


LUG. 

Lufray(e,  lufre,  obs.  Sc.  forms  of  LIVEBY  sb. 

Lufsom(e,  -s(o)um,  obs.  forms  of  LOVESOME. 

J-iUft(e,  obs.  form  of  LEFT  and  LIFT  rf.i 

Luftenand,  obs.  form  of  LIEUTENANT. 

Lugf  (l»g),  sl>.l  Now  dial.  Also  3-6  lugge, 
•S-9  lugg.  [Of  obscure  etymology :  there  is  no 
clear  affinity  of  sense  with  LUG  v.  or  LOG  rf.l] 

1.  A  long  stick  or  pole ;  the  branch  or  limb  of 
a  tree.  (See  also  LOG  rf.l  i  d  ) 

?3f'&L*jr&*  l6°9.An  <=«=«•"*  '"••>,,  «  widh  me 


51  Belay  all  safe  will 


i  stoul  salvages  and  loff-lackles.     1793 
"  253  That  buoy  . .  was  confined  to 


unloading  the  magazine. 

IiUff  J»f),  s/>*      colloq.   =  LlEUTEN-A.NT. 
.  1836  E.  HOWARD  R.  Reefer  xxxiii,  The  Hon.  Mr.  B.,  our 
junior  luff.     1898  Watm.  Gaz.  17  Oct.  2/3  The  future 

LUHS  —in  other  words,  the  naval  cadets  at  Dartmouth- 
are  lo  he  reduced  in  point  of  numbers. 

Luff  (Iff),  v.  Naitt.  Forms:  4  love,  6-S  loff, 
louffe,  7  looff,  loufe,  luffe,  S<:  luif,  6  S  looffe 
6-  luff.  [f.  LUFF  it.l;  cf.  Du.  loeven.  Y.  lofe,:} 

1.  inti:  To  bring  the  head  of  a  ship  nearer  to 
the  wind;  to  steer  or  sail  nearer  the  wind;  to  sail 
in  a  specified  direction  with  the  head  kept  close  to 
the  wind.  Also  with  advs.,  f  by,  in,  off,  to,  up, 
etc.  Luff  roimil  or  alee  :  see  quot.  1769. 

~"  ER  Coiif  II.  369  So  nyh  the  weder  thei  wol 


V.  TOWRSON  in  Hakluyt  l-'oy.  (1589)  119  He  loffed  too 
anil  was  able  to  lie  as  neere  as  he  did  before.  1378  Bi  sr 
J- ivtis/icrs  -2nd  I'oy.  in  Hakluyt  (1600)  111.  64  Haning 
mounlaines  of  fleeting  yce  on  euery  side,  we  went  roomer 
for  one,  and  loofed  for  another.  1579-80  NORTH  I'lutarch, 
An/o,i, its  11595)  999  He  was  driuen  also  to  loofe  off  to  liaue 
more  roome.  1591  RALKIUH  Last  Fight  Rev.  (Arb.)  19  The 
ships  that  wer  vnder  hU  lee  luffing  vp,  also  laid  him  aboarde. 
ft  IBpoMoNTGOMF.RIE  Misc.  Poemsxivui.  143  Come  no  lauer, 
hot  luifa  lytill  we.  1600  Ilakhirfs  I'oy.  III.  589  The  vice- 
admiral]  of  the  Spaniards.. loofed  by  and  gaue  the  Concord 
the  two  first  great  shot.  1687  B.  RANDOLPH  Archipelago 
61  I  lie  ship  . .  luffing  loo  near  the  great  island.  1697  DAM- 
PIER  I'oy.  (1729)  I.  550  We  lufft  in  for  the  Downs.  1697 
DRYDEN  jKneid  v.  23  Contract  your  swelling  sails  and  luff 
to  Wind.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey)  s.v.,  To  Loof  into 
a  //art'onr,  is  lo  sail  inlo  il  close  by  the  Wind.  1748  An- 
son's  1'i'y.  ii.  i.  112  By  means  of  ihe  head-way  we  had  got, 
W'e  loofed  close  in.  1769  FALCONER  Diet,  tlfnrine  (17301, 
l-'iff,  the  order  . .  to  put  ihe  helm  towards  the  lee-sicle  of 
the  ship  [etc.].  ..  Hence,  luff  round,  or  luff  alee;  the  excess 
of  this  movement  by  which  it  is  intended  to  throw  the 
ship's  head  up  in  the  wind,  in  order  lo  tack  her,  &c.  1806 
A.  DUNCAN  Xclson  1 10  He  had  the  salisfaclion  lo  luff  under 
his  stern.  1833  MARKYAT  /'.  Simple  xv,  '  Luff  now,  all  you 
can,  quarter-master',  cried  the  captain.  1840  R.  H.  DANA 
lief.  Alast  xxxvi.  136  She  luffed  at  the  same  moment,  and 
we  just  passed  one  another,  a  1895  LD.  CI.ARLNCE  PAGET 
Autobiog.i.  (1896)8  The  unfortunate  vessel  was  inasinking 
state,,  .she  luffed  lip  and  grounded  on  Ihe  rocks. 

2.  trans.   To  bring  the  head  of  (a  vessel1,  nearer 
to  the  wind.     Also  with  t/f.     Also  luff  the  helm 
(the  call  or  order  to  the  steersman  . 

1606  SHAKS.  Axt.  ft  Cl.  in.  x.  18  She  once  being  looft, 
The  Noble  mine  of  her  Magicke,  Anlhony,  Claps  on  his 
Sea-wing,  and  ..  flyes  after  her.  1694  MoTH.i'X  Kat'dnis 
IV.  x.vii.  (1737)  95  Loff,  loff,  cry'd  the  Quarter-master,  .keep 
her  full,  loff  the  Helm.  Loff:  it  is,  answer'd  the  Steer- 
man.  1800  WEEMS  Washington  xi.  (1810)  137  Washington 
. .  with  a  hard-a-lee,  luffed  up  his  ship  at  once  to  the  gale. 
1831  TliELAWSEY^rfi'.  Younger  Son  cv,  We  carefully  luffed 
her  up  to  the  wind. 

3.  In  yacht-racing:  To  get  the  windward  side  of 
(an  opponent).     Also  with  away. 

1894  Times  23  July  i  !/_•  Vigilant  at  once  began  to  luff 
Britannia.  1898  Daity Neva  22  Sept.  3/2  In  four  or  live 
lengths  she  was  alongside  and  to  windward.  She  failed, 
however,  to  luff  her  antagonist  away. 

f  4.  ?To  attach  ^the  anchor)  to  the  ship's  luff. 

1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  ix.  38  Loofe  fast  your 
Anchor  with  your  shank-painter. 

HenceLu'ffingz'/'/.jV;.;  lufflng-match, a  struggle 
for  'weather  berth'  (between  racing  yachts':. 

1775  ASH,  Supply /.tfiyfr/^,  ihe  act  of  bringing  to  the  wind. 
1886  CAULFKILI>  Seamanship  Notes  2  Luffing  ..  would  he 
correct.  1803  Wcsttii.  Gaz.  g  Aug.  4/1  Plenty  of  luffing 
matches  took  place.  1896  Daily  .\c7cs  2  July  4/4  Sataliita 
soon  made  an  attempt  for  Britannia's  weather,  but  Carter 
put  his  boat  sharply  up  and  a  determined  luffing  match 
ensued. 

Luff,  obs.  form  of  LOOF  sb. '  Sc.,  LOVE. 
Luffer,  obs.  f.  LIVEK  J/;.1 ;  var.  LOUVEH. 
Luffeword,  variant  of  LOFWOKD  Obs.,  praise. 
Luffsum(m,  obs.  form  of  LOVESOME. 
Lufftenande,  obs.  form  of  LIEUTENANT. 
Lufful,  obs.  form  of  LOVEF&L. 
Lufly  (lujlicht,  etc.),  obs.  form  of  LOVELY. 


polling  lugs  . 

2.  A  measure  a.  of  length  :  a  pole  or  perch 
varying  according  to  local  custom ;  usually  of  i64 
feet,  sometimes  of  15,  1 8,  20,  or  21  feet  (?'  =:-redt 
lug'm  quot.  1623'. 

1562-3, •'let  s/i/ia.  c.  4  g  ,,  What  Wages  every  Woorck- 
man  .  snail  take  . .  for  ditching  . .  by  the  Rodd,  Perche, 
Lugg,  Yard  [etc.]  ,590  SJPEXSER  /..  Q.  „.  x.  „  For  th 
arge  leaps  winch  Debon  did  compel!  Coulin  to  make, 
being  eight  lugs  of  grownd.  1610  W.  FOI.KIXGHAM  Art  of 
Survey  u.  iv  52  Sixteen  Foote  }  make  a  Pearch,  Pole,  or 
Lug.  1623  BOYLE  in  l.ismore  J'apcrs  (i366)  II.  73,  I  paid 

• '  c"fht  rPT1Hls  ster:  f"r  ev"y  gi"«t  Lugg  of  the  play,, 
worck  of  the  town  wall.  1681  GI.ANVILI.  SadducismHs  I. 
e]  followed  the  Apparition  about  ten  Lugs 
(that  is  Poles)  farther  mlo  Ihe  Copse.  1771  Antia.  Saris/, 
91  -I  Ins  [channel)  was  brought  down  ..  about  20  lug  below 
the  Bridge.  1813  T.  DAVIS  Agric.  Ifilts  App.  268  A  rod. 
pole,  or  perch  . .  is  of  three  lengths  in  this  county  :  15,  ,8 
and  16}  feet.  1858  SIMMONDS  Did.  Trade,  I.,,r..m  Glou 
cestershire,  a  land-measure  of  six  yards. 

b.  of  surface  :  a  square  pole  or  perch ;  f  acre  by 
lug= lug-acre  (see  3'. 

1602  liurford  Reg.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I'arr.  Collect  I 
164  Mowmge  of  barley  for  every  acre  by  lugge  not  above 
v>.  1727  BRADLEY  J-'am.  Diet.,  Acre,  a  Measure  of  Land 
consisting  of. .  an  hundred  and  sixty  square  Lug  or  Perch  of 
Land.  1772  Ann.  Jtlf.  ,I5  He  had  inclosed  with  a  hedge 
about  four  lug  of  the  land. 


17  Aug.  2  '2  Allotment  of  twenty  luggs  each  (i.e.  one-eighth 
of  an  acre.'. 

3.  at/rib,  and  Comb. :  f  lug-acre,  an  acre  based 
on  that  value  of  the  pole  or  perch  to  which  the 
name  lug  was  locally  applied ;  f  lug-fall,  the 
length  oi  a  lug  ;  a  pole  or  perch. 

1635  Buyford  Reg.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I'arr.  Colled  I 
169  Wages...  For  reaping  and  binding  of  wheate..for  every 
"lugg  aker  not  above  ij".  vj<l.  1863  J.  SCOTT  Cam.  Beach 
Refts.  XII.  91  [Somerset  Law  Case.]  The  right  ..  to  enter 
.  .upon  a  part  or  strip,  to  wit,  a  "lug  fall  [margin,  A  perch  1 
of  the  said  close. 

(log),  sb?     Chiefly  Sc.  and  north. 


a  word  that  existed  earlier  with  some  other  meaning.     It 
is  possible  that  the  sense  '  ear-flap  of  a  cap ',  which  is  the 
earliest  represented 
the  sense  ' 


in^our  quots.,  may  really  be  prior  to 
for  similar  transferences  of  words  from 


parts  of  clothing  to  the  parts  of  the  body  covered,  cf.  breech 
crmun,  sole.     If  so,  the  word  may  peril,  be  of  Scandinavian 


eais,  but  the  hair.     (See  Luc  •;>.'] 

1.  One  of  the  flaps  or  lappets  of  a  cap  or  bonnet, 
covering  the  ears. 

1495  f.,f.  Treas.  Ace.  Scat/.  (1877)  I.  225  Item,  fra  Henry 
Cant,  ij  cappis  wyth  luggis;  price  xxxvjj.  1549  Camp/. 
Scot.  vi.  43  Euyne  scheiphird  hed  ane  home  spune  in  ihe 
lug  of  there  bonet.  1737  RAMSAY  Sc.  Pro-.'.  (1797)  35  He 
has  a  bee  in  his  hannel  lug.  i8zz  GOLUIE  I'ocms  115 
(E.D.D.)Cock  yer  bonnet  hie,  An'  frae  its  lug  let  tartans  flee. 

2.  =EAR  rf.l  i  and  3. 

In  Sc.  tli£  only  word  in  use,  ear  being  obs.  exc.  in  com 
bination.  Ellg.  writers  of  i6-i7lh  c.  use  lug  as  a  slang  or 
jocular  synonym  (see  quots.  1592  and  1625,  and  cf.  b). 

1307  Extracts  Akcrd.  Reg.  (1844)  I.  437  That  na  craftis- 
men  by  hidis  hot  as  the  law  requires,  that  is  to  say,  the 
louge_and  the  home  elik  lang.  1515  Edin.  Counc.  Rec.  in 
A.  Laing  Lindores  Abbey  xxii.  (1876)  297  To  be  scurgeit  to 
the  gallows  and  thair  his  lug  lakkit  to  the  beame.  1549 
Compl.  Scot.  vi.  64  Kyng  inidas  gat  tua  asse  luggis  on  his 
hede  be  cause  of  his  auereis.  1581  Satir.  Poems  Reform. 
xliv.  109  Sathan  in  5our  knanish  luggis  bleu.  1592  GREEXK 
Canny-catching  Wks.  (Grosart)  XI.  62  Then  the  gentle 
woman  let  loose  his  eares,  and  let  slip  his  head,  and  away 
went  he  home  with  his  bloody  lugges.  1625  H.  JONSON 
Staple fXc~tt's  v.  i,  A  fine  round  head  when  those  two  lugs 
are  off  To  trundle  through  a  pillory.  1659  SHIKLEY  Content. 
Afa.t  ,5-  Ulysses  i,  If  you  have  a  mind  to  lose  one  of  your 
lugs, . .  Talk  on.  1721  RAMSAY  Lucky  Spcnce  xiii,  I  . . 
Roun'd  in  his  lug,  that  there  was  a  Poor  country  Kate. 
1786  BURNS  Scotch  Drink  4  Let  other  Poets,  .grate  our  lug. 
1824  SCOTT  Rcdgaiiiillet  lei.  xii,  Dinna  blaw  in  folk's  lugs 
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k 


LUG. 

that  gate.    1893  STEVENSON  Catriona  52,  I  heard  the  balls 
whistle  in  our  lugs, 

t  b.  In  other  than  Sc.  use,  sometimes  taken  in 
specialized  meanings  :  (a)  the  lobe  of  the  ear  ; 
(b)  a  large  ugly  ear.  Obs. 

i6oa  2«rf  Pt.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  v.  iv.  2232  Like  a  great 
swine  by  his  long  leane  card  lugges.  1611  COTGR.,  Le  mot 
de  foreiHe^  the  lug  or  list  of  th*  eare.  1650  BULWF.K  An- 
thropomct.  viii.  (1653)  158  The  prominency  of  our^  Eares 
serve  also  for  a  defence  [eta  1  .-  all  which  commodities  our 
mickle-wise  Mothers  defraud  us  of  by  their  nice  dislike  of 
Lugs,  and  as  they  call  them  in  reproach,  Prickeares.  1706 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Lng%  the  tip  of  the  Ear.  1764 
O'HARA  Midas  60  Dare  you  think  your  clumsey  lugs 
[printed  lungs]  so  proper  to  decide,  as  The  delicate  ears 
of  Justice  Midas? 

C.  In  phrases  similar  to  those  s.  v.  EAR  sb± 
Also,  fig.  to  get  one's  lug  in  ones  loof^  to  be 
severely  taken  to  task  ;  by  the  lug  and  the  horn, 
by  main  force  ;  to  hang  by  the  lug  of,  to  keep  a  firm 
hold  of. 

a  165*  BROME  Mad  Couple  in.  i.  Wks.  1873  I.  47  You  .. 
were  found  by  my  servants  at  Luggs  with  your  brace  of 
Corps  bearers.  (11693  M-  BRUCE  Good  Nttvs  in  Evil  T. 
(1708)  54  Since  the  Cause  is  put  in  his  Hand,  ye  have  ay 
good  Reason  to  hing  by  the  Lug  of  it.  1744  ADAM  SMITH 
in  Life  IV.  Ctdlen  (1832)  I.  481,  I  shall  get  my  lug  in  my 
lufe,  as  we  say,  for  what  I  have  written.  1770  BP.  FORBES 
Jrnls.  (1886)  300  The  poor  Brutes..  cock'd  their  Lugs  when 
they  came  in  sight  of  Maryburgh.  1828  MOIR  Mansie 
Wanch  xx.  201  We  carried  them  by  the  lug  and  the  horn 
before  a  justice  of  peace.  1883  THOMSON  Leddy  May  109 
(E.  D.  D.)  Up  in  debt  owre  the  Tugs,  he  is  happy  for  a'. 

3.  An  object  resembling  the  external  ear. 

a.  The  handle  of  a  pitcher,  etc.      Also  techn. 
in  various  uses,  denoting  an  appendage  by  which 
an  object  may  be  lifted  or  suspended  ;  cf.  EAR  sb.l 
8,  8b,  13. 

1624  Invent,  in  Archseologia  XLVIII.  151  One  copper 
pan  with  2  lugges.  a  1693  UrqnharCs  Rabelais  in.  xlv, 
Instructors  of  Children  shake  the  heads  of  their  Disciples,  as 
one  would  do  a  Pot  in  holding  it  by  the  Lugs.  1794  W.  FELTOM 
Carriages  (1801)  II.  Suppl.  51  Sewing  on  one  old  lug  or 
flap.  ,o.  o.  6.  1819  Scorr  Leg.  Montrose  iv,  The  lady's  auld 
posset  dUh,  that  wants  the  cover  and  one  o'  the  lugs.  1862 
Afaent.  Mag.  Oct.  510  That,  when  they  'pree'  or  examine  a 
corner  or  lug  of  their  nets,  they  may  find  U  glitter  with  the 
'  silvery  sheenof  the  fish.  1867  SMYTH.VWA;r's  Word-bit.,  Lnffst 
the  ears  of  a  bomb-shell,  to  which  the  hooks  are  applied  in 
lifting  it  1871  OWEN  Mod.  Artill.  98  There  are  three 
natures  of  mortar  shells.,  the  two  higher  natures  have  either 
lugs  or  lewis  holes.  1881  Win  i  EHK  \D  Hops  69  A  lug  or  ear 
is  left  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  pocket.  1895  Month 
Sept.  53  Its  [the  haddock's]  head  had  been  cut  oft,  and  it 
hung  by  the  lug.  or  ear. 

b.  =  EAR  sbl  9. 

1833  HOLLAND  Mann/.  Metal  II.  215  In  the  centre  of 
this  fulcrum  are  two  projecting  lugs,  one  on  each  side.  1855 
HOPKINS  Organ  ii.  16  The  fork-shaped  piece  of  wood  that 
projects  from  the  hanging  end  of  the  feeder  [in  the  blowing- 
action],  called  the  lug.  l&j^CarpentryffJoim.  -,3  A  neat  iron 
tank,  with  lugs  to  allow  of  its  being  screwed  to  a  bench. 
1881  GRKENER  Gun  262  The  lugs  of  the  barrels,  .should  be 
oiled  occasionally.  188*  XARES  Seamanship  \$A.  6)  39  Top-  : 
gallant  yards  are.  .fitted  with  an  iron  band  and  lug  round 
the  centre  of  the  yard.  1897  Encycl.  Sport  I.  271/2  The 
[bicycle]  Frame  is  made  of  steel  tubes,  inserted  at  their 
points  of  junction  into  hollow  stampings  or  castings  of  metal, 

nown  as  *  lugs  '. 

c.  The  side-wall  (of  a  fire-place  or  other  recess); 
a  (chimney)  corner. 

1784  BURNS  P.p.  to  Davie  i,  Frosty  winds  blaw  .  .  Ben  to  the 
chimla  lug.  1843  J.  BALLANTINK  Gaberlunzie*  s  Wallet  xii. 
276  He  likit  the  lug  o'  the  kitchen  fire  best. 

4.  Tobacco  trade  (see  quots.). 

1859  BARTLETT  Diet,  Amer.  1888  PATON  &  D;TTMAR  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  XXIII.  424/2  The  leaves  [of  tobacco]  are  „ 
sorted  into  qualities,  such  as  '  lugs  ',  or  lower  leaves,  '  firsts  ' 
and  'seconds'.  1896  P.  A.  BRUCE  Econ.  Hist.  Virginia  I. 
442  The  lowest  grade  was  known  as  lugs  as  early  as  1686. 

5.  altrib.  and  Comb.,  as  (sense  i)  lug-cap  \  (sense 
2)  lug-drum,  -trumpet  \   (sense  3)  lug-end,  -knce\ 
lug-bab  Sc.,  an  ear-drop  (cf.  BOB  j^.1   3;  ;  lug- 
bolt,  a  cylindrical  bolt,  to  which  is  welded  a  flat 
iron  bar  (Cent.  Did.}\  lug-chair,  an  easy-chair 
with  side-pieces  for  the  head  ;  lug-haul  v.,  to  pull 
by  the  ears  ;  lug-knot,  a  knot  of  ribbons  worn  at 
the  car  ;  lug-mark,  sb.  and  v  .  =  EAR-MARK. 

1725  Cock-laird\\\  Orpheus  Caledonius,  Craig-claiths,  and 
*lug-babs,  And  rings  twa  or  three.  1898  Westm.  Gaz.  4  Mar. 
3/1  The  black  skull  cap  of  silk  or  cotton,  the  common  *lug- 
cap  [etc.].  1901  N.  MUNRO  in  Blackw.  Mag.  Mar.  347/1 
Humped  in  his  *lug-chair,  he  would  forget  his  duty.  1865 
YOUNG  Pict.  169  (E.D.D.)  The  whistlin1  and  the  skirlin'.. 
Rings  through  ane's  "lug-drum  like  a  bullet.  1894  BOTTONE 
Electr.  fnstr.  Making  <ed.  6^  App.  228  These  plates  must 
be  perforated  all  over  .  .  to  within  about  J  in.  of  the  top,  or  Mug- 
end.  1819  HOGG  Skcph.  Cal.  I.  vii.  201  Speak  plain  out, 
else  I'll  have  thee  Mug-hauled,  thou  dwarf!  1874  THEARLE 
Naval  Arckit.  39  Plate  XVI.  and  fig.  7,  show  the  kind 
known  as  "lug  knees,  the  lugs  being  forged  to  the  knee. 
17..  Muifland  Willie  xii,  in  Ramsay  Tea-t.  Misc.  (1788)  I. 
9  Our  bride's  maidens  were  na  few,  Wi'  tap-knots,  Mug- 
knots,  a'  in  blew.  1685  M.  SHIELDS  Fatity  Contend.  (1780) 
181  Imprisoning,.  .*lugg-marking,  banishing,  and  killing. 
1801  C.  FINDLATER  Agric.  Sum.  Peebles  191  They  [lambs] 
receive,  .marks  cut  into  the  ear  with  a  knife,  designed  lug 
niark.  189*  Newcastle  Daily  Jrnl.  28  Mar.  5/6  A  North 
umberland  farmer,  .in  identifying  a  heifer  in  dispute,  stated 
that  he  lug-marked  it.  1893  CROCKETT  Stickit  Minister 
etc.  68  Every  sentence  has  got  the  '  Gallowa'  lug-mark  ' 
plain  on  it.  1830  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Ambr.  (1864!  III.  54  Gin 
lie  uses  a  Mug-trumpet. 
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t  Luff,  j£-3  Obs.  [Cf.  LUG  v.  (sense  3)  and 
also  LG.  fug,  Du.  log,  slow,  heavy,  and  LOG  sbf\ 
Something  heavy  and  clumsy  ;  in  qnot.  applied  to 
a  massive  bow. 

1545  ASCHAM  Toxofih.  i.  (Arb.)  28  The  other  [bowel  is  a 
lugge  slowe  of  cast,  folowing  the  string,  more  sure  for  to 
last,  then  pleasaunt  for  to  yse.  1565  COOLER  Thesaurus, 
Vastus  arcus,  a  lugge,  or  mighty  bigge  bowe. 

Lug  (\vg],  sb.±  Also  7  lugg,  7,  9  log.  [Cf. 
prec.  ;  also  LURG.]  A  large  marine  worm 
(Arenicola  marina]  which  burrows  in  the  sands 
of  our  coasts  and  is  much  used  for  bait.  Also 
Comb.,  as  lug-worm;  lug-fork  (see  quot.  1883). 

1602  CAREW  Corn-vail  34  b,  The  Lugg  is  a  worme  re 
sembling  the  Tag-worme  or  Angle-touch,  and  lying  in  the 
ose  somewhat  deepe,  from  whence  the  women  digge  them 
vp,  and  sell  them  to  the  Fishermen.  1793  Statist.  Ace. 
Siot.  V.  277  AH  the  above  [fish],  .are  taken  with  lines  baited 
with  mussels  and  lug.  1802  BINCLEY  A  mm.  Biog.  (1813) 
III.  409  Lug-worms  are  marine  animals.  1859  ATKINSON 
Walks  fy  Talks  (1892)  315  A  sufficient  supply  of  'log',  or 
the  worms  found  in  the  sea-sand.  1883  Fisheries  Exhib. 
Catal.  13  Lug  Fork  ..  used  ..  for  digging  large  Lugworms. 

t  Lug",  sbj>  Obs.     [Of  obscure  origin. 

The  mod.  Cornwall  dialect  has  '  Lugs,  the  undergrowth  ot 
weed  in  a  field  of  corn  ',  but  the  identity  of  the  word  is 
doubtful.] 

-FLAG  j&l  i. 

1538  TUKNEK  Libeling^  Lug,  acorniit.  1859  \V.  K.  CLAY 
Waterbeach  21  Lugs  (flags).  .made  a  coarse  kind  of  hay  for 
foddering  their  cattle  in  ttie  winter. 

Lugf(l»g),  sb$  Short  for  LUG-SAIL.  Also  Comb.) 
as  lug-rigged  adj.  ;  lug-boat  (see  quot.  1867). 

1830  MARRYAT  Kings  Own  xiii,  Up  with  the  lugs.  1859 
All  Year  Round  No.  33.  148  My  eye  lights.  .on  certain 
lug-rigged  boats  bobbing  along  the  waves.  These  are  fish 
ing-boats.  1860  NAKES  Seamanship  100  Sling  a  dipping 
lug  i  from  the  foremost  yard  arm  ;  standing  lug  £.  1867 
SMYTH  Sailms  Word-bk.,  Lug-boat,  the  fine  Deal  boats 
which  brave  the  severest  weather  ;  they  are  rigged  as  luggers, 
and  dip  the  yards  in  tacking.  1884  H.  CoLUNGWOOD  Under 
Meteor  Flag  q  She  was  jogging  easily  along  under  her  fore 
and  mizzen  lugs  and  a  small  jib. 

Lug  H»g),  sb.1  [f.  LUG  ?'.]  The  action  oflug- 
ging;  a  rough  pull;  b.  eoncr.  ((/.  5.)  seequot.i828. 

a  1616  BEAL  M,  &  FL.  :\t\c  Valour  \\\.  ii,  All  but  a  lugg 
byth'eare.  1687  MIECE  Fr.  Diet,)  To  give  one  a  lug,  tirer 
I'Oreille  a  quecnn  tout  d'ltn  coup.  1708  Brit.  Apollo  No. 
34.  3/2  I'll  soundly  lug  his  ears.  .  .The  Lug  might  more  be 
fear'd  by  you.  1828  WEBSTER,  /-«£*,  ..  something  heavy  to 
be  drawn  or  carried,  t  Vulgar.)  1897  WEBSTKF,  /.w/f,  the  act 
of  lugging;  as,  a  hard  lug;  that  which  is  lugged;  as,  the 
pack  is  a  heavy  lug.  \Coilofj.) 

IiUg  (l»g\  v.  Also  4  logge,  4-8  lugg(e.  [Prob. 
of  Scandinavian  origin;  cf.  Sw.  lugga  to  pull  a 
person's  hair,  f.  lugg  forelock,  also  nap  of  cloth. 

Normally  an  ON.  *lng§  might  be  cogn.  w.  a  vb.  ''fyggva  :  — 
OTeut.  *lai(ii>an>  represented  only  by  M  Du.  lanu-cn,  gelau- 
wen  to  snatch  at,  seize.] 

1.  trans.  To  pull,  give  a  pull  to,  to  pull  by  (the 
ear,  hair,  etc.)  ;  to  tease,  worry,  bait  (a  bear,  bull, 
etc.).  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

In  South  Yorkshire  and  the  adjacent  counties  the  most 
common  use  is  in  the  sense  '  to  pull  the  hair  of  (a  person)  '. 

1390  COWER  Conf.  III.  149  He  the  chyn  and  be  the  cheke 
Scbe  luggeth  him  riht  as  hir  liste.  1399  LANGL.  Rich. 
Reticles  n.  i;j  This  lorell  that  ladde  this  Toby  awey..  was 
ffelliche  ylauijte  and  luggid  flful  ylle.  1533  J.  Htv  \vonu 
Pardoner  $  Friar  (1830)  ii  iij,  Leue  thy  railynge.  .  Or  by  lys 
Ishlug  the  by  the  sweteeares.  1621-23  M  IDIH.ETON  £  ROWLEY 
Changelingn.  i,8i  Like  a  common  Garden-bull,  I  do  but  take 
breath  to  be  lugg'd  again.  1647  TRAIT  Couitn.  Matt.  x.  6 
These  also  [sc.  swine]  when  lugged  ..  will  hie  to  their 
home.  1678  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Seneca's  Mar.  (1702)  242  He 
was  Lugg  d  and  Tumbled  by  the  Rabble.  i68a  OTWAY 
Venice  Prcs.  in.  i.  Wks.  1727  II.  298  I'll  have  my  Footmen 
lug  you,  you  Cur.  1693  DRYDEX  Fersitts  Sat.  i.  277  To 
see  a  Strumpet  tear  A  Cynick's  Beard,  and  lug  him  by  the 
Hair.  ^17*0  POPE  Let-  to  Earl  Burlington  Wks.  1737  VI. 
20  Mr.  Lintott  lugg'd  the  reins,  stopt  short,  and  broke  out, 
*  Well  Sir,  how  far  have  you  gone  ?  '  1775  Frauds  Lett. 
(1901)  I.  231  Some  with  Pincers  pulling  out  their  own 
Beards,  and  Lugging  their  Ears.  1805  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann. 
Kt."V.  III.  64  The  dog..  still  fawns  on  the  master  who  is 
lugging  his  ears.  1833  MARRYAT  /'.  Simple  xxviii,  So  say 
ing,  he  lugged  me  by  the  ear,  upon  which  I  knocked  him 
down  for  his  trouble. 

2.  intr.  To  pull,  tug.     Of  a  horse  :    To  pass 
heavily  on  (the  bit  or  reins). 

rti375  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk.  App.  iv.  350  WI|>  his  u-ih  a- 
non  He  logged  f>at  al  in  synder  gon  lasch.  a  155°  Christis 
KirkcGr.  vii,  Lord,  than  now  they  lugglt  !  1598  }Iakln\fs 
I'ty.  (1599)  I.  601  This  huge  and  monstrous  galliasse,  where 
in  were  contained  three  hundred  slaues  to  lug  at  the  oares. 
1876  BROWNING  Pacchiarotto  xxi,  A  whip  awaits  shirkers 
and  shufflers  Who  slacken  their  pace,  sick  of  lugging  At 
what  don't  advance  for  their  tugging.  1894  CROCK  KR  hdm. 
Horse  57  A  colt  thoroughly  bitted  with  this  bridle  will  never 
lug  on  the  reins.  Ibid.  133  A  horse  that  lugs  on  the  bit. 

t  b.  To  take  a  pull  at  (liquor,  the  breast).    Also 
trans.  To  pull  at  (the  breast).  Obs. 

1577  HARRISON  England  n.  xviii.  (1877)  i.  295  How  our 
maltbugs  lug  at  this  liquor,  a  1591  H.  SMITH  Serin,  (1622) 
467  When  we  have  lugged  the  brest  almost  drie.  1615 
C'HooKE/>Wj'<2/VI/rt«  969  That  he  might  cease  to  be  trouble 
some  to  his  mother,  and  not  lie  alwaies  lugging  at  her  bre*ts. 
1617  J.  MOOKK  Twofold  Cord  Consolat.  ii.  43  The  bresls  of 
the  world,  (which  we  alwayes  would  be  lugging). 

c.  To  move  about,  along,  heavily  and  slowly  ; 
to  drag,  rare,  now  pnly  techn. 

In  South  Yorkshire,  etc.  a  comb  is  said  to  '  lug  '  when  it 
I    meets  with  resistance  in  passing  through  the  hair. 


LUGGAGE. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  443  As  bat  lyftande  lome  [sc.  the 
Ark]  luged  aboute.  1690  DRYPEN  Don  Sebastian  iv.  i,  My 
flagging  Soul  flyes  under  her  own  pitch,  Like  Fowl  in  air 
too  damp,  and  lugs  along,  As  if  she  were  a  body  in  a  body. 
1841  SAVAGK  Diet.  Printing  446  When  balls  stick  together 
in  distributing  they  are  said  to  lug.  1888  JACOBI  Printer*1 
I'ocab.  78  When  rollers  are  tacky  or  stick  together  they  are 
said  to  lug. 

3.  trans.  To  pull  along  with  violent  effort ;   to 
drag,  tug  (something  heavy).  Also  withflt/z'j.(cf.  5). 
t  To  lug  forth ,  absol.    (nonce-use)  =  to  lug  oitt  (5  b) . 

ctqaoDcsir.  Troy  11029  Pe  Mirmydons, . .  Lepyn  to  here 
lord,  lugget  hym  away.  Ibid.  12323  The  lady  ^at  the  lede 
lugget  of  be  toure.  1565  COOPER  '1  /usanrns  s.v.  Ceenuui, 
fnciiictobite  cu'nuttt,  out  of  whiche  one  can  not  lugge  his 
legges,  1577  HANMER  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1619)  114  They 
lugged  me  foorth  and  carried  me  away.  1682  DRYDES /T/*//. 
to  King  <y  Queen  31  Think  on  your  souls ;  but  by  your  lug 
ging  forth,  It  seems  you  know  how  little  they  are  worth. 
1684  EARL  ROSCOMMON  Ess.  Transl.  Verse  (1709)  180  There 
Sweat,  there  Strain,  there  lug  the  laborious  Oar.  1719  Di; 
FOE  Crusoe  \.  xiii,  I  lugged  this  Money  home  to  my  Cave, 
and  laid  it  up.  17*8  MORGAN  Algiers  II.  tv.  291  The  Turkish 
Admiral.. caused  his  Janizaries,  .to  lug  along  all  the  heavy 
Artillery,  in  Slings,  on  their  Shoulders.  1782  CHARL.  A. 
BUKNEY  Jrnl.  15  Jan.  in  Mod.  D'Arbtays  Early  Diary, 
Mr.  Seward  came  up.  .lugging  a  chair  into  the  middle  of  the 
room  for  me.  1835  W.  IRVING  Tour  Prairies  332  She  lugged 
from  the  fire  a  huge  iron  pot.  1898  A.  BALKOUK  To  Anns 
viii.  90,  I  was  lugged  headlong  up  a  steep  stair. 

b.  lolloq.  with,  a  hyperbolical  suggestion  df 
pond erousn ess  in  the  object. 

1652  Cuu'KiTEK  Eng.  Physic.  260  It  is.. more  convenient 
..than  to  lug  a  Galh-pot  along  with  him.  1717  POPE  Let. 
to  Lariy  M.  //'.  Montagu  Oct,  in  M.  II''.  J/.'*  Lett.  (1887) 
I.  306  Allow  me.. to  lug  an  old  bttsto  behind  you,  and  I 
shall  l>e  proud  beyond  expression.  1747  H.  WALFOLF.  Lett. 
//.  Mftnu  (1834)  II.  196  The  Countess  used  to  lug  a  half- 
length  picture. .behind  her  postchaise.  1871  L.  STEPHEN 
riaygr.  Eur.  \.  (1894)8  Boswell.. succeeded  in  lugging  him 
(Johnson]  into  the  wilds  of  the  Highlands.  1874  SilM&& 
Press,  vii.  91  And  how  can  you  expect  that  a  man  who  is 
being  lugged  forward  [etc.].  1896  NEWNHAM-DAVIS  Thr,e 
Men  etc.  14  His  wife  lugged  it  [a  marble  god]  down  here  with 
her  yesterday. 

4.  fig.  To  introduce  in  a  forced  manner,  or  irrele 
vantly  ;    =  PRAG  V.  2. 

1721  AMHERST  Terry  l-'il.  (1754)  App.  320 There  is  scarcely 
an  enormity  in  the  university,  which  you  have  not  luggd- 
in.  1774  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Lti.  to  Mr.  Crisp  Apr.  in  Early 
Diary^  In  Raphael's  School  of  Athens.. 1  like  his  picture 
of  the.  .Dwarf,  which  for  fun  and  spite  he  lugg'd  by  head 
and  shoulders  into  that  fine  composition.  1901  Scotsman 
i  Mar.  5/3  Counsel  for  the  other  side  had  lugged  in  every 
thing  he  could  to  prejudice  the  case. 

5.  Lug  out.     a.  trans.  See  prec.  senses  and  out. 
£1400  Destr.  Troy  6663  Weghis  of  his  aune  Luggit  hym 

out  to  be  laund.  17*8  DE  FOE  Col.  Jack  (1840)  12  '1  he 
major  lugged  out  the  goods.  1840  THACKERAY  Catherine 
vi,  Mr.  Brock  lugged  out  five  guineas.  1840  —  Paris 
Sk.-bk.  11869)  :7S  The  little  fellow  was  obliged  to  lug  out 
his  sword.  1889  J.  K.  JEROME  Three  Men  in  Boat  23  You 
land  and  lug  out  the  tent. 

J*£~  ?75S  Barnaby  Bright1  s  .\'cw  Jrnl.  3,  I  thought  of 
.  lugging  out  my  florid  style,  which  I  keep  by  me  for  Holi 
days.  1891  Speaker  2  May  532/2  The  Quarterly  reviewer 
also  lugs  out  again  that '  very  ancient  and  fi^h-like  '  fallacy 
which  distinguishes  between  duties  and  rights. 

b.  absol.  or  intr.  To  draw  one's  sword  ;  to  pull 
out  money  or  a  purse.  Now  only  arch,  f  A3*ojff> , 
To  launch  out  in  talk. 

1684  DRYIJES  Prol.  to  *  Disappointment '  62  They  cater 
waul,.  .Call  sons  of  whores,  and  strike,  but  ne'er  lug  out. 
1700  Step  to  the  Bath  (ed.  2)  4  They  call'd  for  a  Bill, 
\\  liich  was  presently  brought ;  out  I  lugg'd,  and  was  going 
to  Discharge,  but  [etc.].  1748  SMOI.I.ETT  Rod.  Rand.  (1760) 
I.  iv.  17  My  poor  uncle  ..  was  obliged  to  lug  out  in  his 
own  defence.  1787  Minor  iv.  v.  214,  I  lugged  out  in  the 
most  feeling  manner  on  my  sad  situation.  1826  SCOTT 
Wood st.  xxv,  Put  up  both  of  you,  or  I  shall  lug  out  as 
thirdsman.  1854  W.  COLLINS  Hide  <y  Seek  I.  ix.  287  If 
the  patrons  of  art  don't  lug  out  handsomely  to  get  ..  that 
picture  — .  1889  1  )OYI  K  Micah  Clark  75,  I . .  might  have  had 
more,  had  that  young  fool  not  lugged  out  at  me. 

f  6.  inh\  VTo  draw  swords  (  =  lugouft  5  b) ;  or 
?  to  tussle.  Obs. 

1605  \st  Pi.  leroninto  in.  ii.  121  Lug  with  him,  boy; 
honors  in  bloud  best  swim. 

Lug,  obs.  So.  form  of  LODGE  sb. 

Lugage,  obs.  form  of  LUGGAGE. 

Lug-aleaf.     Cornish  dial.  ?  Obs.    -  UKILL  sbJ 

1686  RAY  Willoughkys  Hist^  Pise.  iv.  iii.  95  Rhombus  iic-n 
((,  alcatus  sqttamosns.  . .  Lug-aleaf  Cornnbicnsibtts.  a  1705 
—  Syn.  Pise.  (1715)  31  The  Pearl  Loiidincnsil'tts^  Corun- 
bicnsihtts  Lug-aleaf.  '  1740  K.  BKOOKLS  Art  Angling  116 
( )f  the  Pearl  or  Lug-Aleaf. 

Lugdor(re,  variant  of  LOCKDOR  Obs.t  woodlouse. 

14. .   I'oc.  iii  Pronif.  Pan.1.  311  note,  Mnltipcs^  lugdorre. 

Luge,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  LODGE  sb.  and  v. 

Luge^ng,  obs.  form  of  LODGING  z*^/.  sb. 

IiUgent  ^//xlgenf.jfl.  rare~  °.  [ad.  L.  lugcnt- 
ci/tj  pr.  pple.  f.  lugere  to  mourn.]  a.  Weeping. 
b.  (Sec  quot.  1889.) 

1656  in  B  LOU  NT  Glossogr,  1889  AW.  Soc.  Le.v,^  Lngcntt 
weeping.  Applied  to  plants  with  drooping  branches. 

Luggage  :  I^'t^-d y,\  Also  7  loggago,  lug- 
gadge,  -edge,  lugage.  [f.  LUG  v.  +  -AGE.] 

1.  f  In  early  use  :  What  has  to  be  lugged  about ; 
inconveniently  heavy  baggage  ,ob*.  .  Also,  the 
baggage  of  an  army.  Now,  in  Great  Britain,  the 
ordinary  word  for :  The  baggage  belonging  to  a 
traveller  or  passenger,  esp.  by  a  public  conveyance. 


LUGGAGELESS. 

1596  NASHE  Saffron  ll'aldcn  F  i  b,  I  hearing  the  fellow  so 
forlorne  a'.id  out  of  comfoit  with  his  luggage,  gaue  him  his 
Cfiarons  Ntmlitui  or  ferry  three  half  pence,  &  so  dismist 
him  to  go  to  the  place  from  whence  he  came.  1596  SHAKS. 
\  ffcn.  fV,  v.  iv.  160  Come  bring  your  luggage  Nobly  on 
your  backe.  1609  AFMIN  Two  Alaids  Morc-clacke  A  2 
{Stagt'-dircct.}  Enter  two  watermen  with  luggedge.  1615 
Hr.owKLL  Moltatn.  Imp.  \\.  §  90  The  pilgrimes  do  stay,  and 
dispose  of  their.. luggage  where  they  meane  to  rest  them- 
seines.  1631  in  Crt.  <y  Times  Chas.  I  (1848)  II.  127  The 
residue  ..  taken  prisoners,  with  all  their  ..  luggage.  1665 
GI.ANVILL  Dcf,  I  'aitt  Dogm.  p.  xii,  If  the  Luggage  be  pri/ed 
equally  with  the  Jewels,  none  will  be  cast  out,  till  all  be  lost 
and  shipwrack't.  1726  SWIFT  Gulliver^  u.  ii,  We  had  no 
other  Company  but  a  Boy  of  the  House*  who  rode  after  us 
with  the  Luggage.  1817  R.  NESBIT  in  Mem.  (1858)  ii.  47, 
I  got  all  my  heavy  luggage  on  board.  1851  GALLPINCA 
Italy  489  Heavy  losses  of  cannon,  ammunition,  and  luggage. 
1901  Rlackiv.  Mag.  Oct.  464/1  The  ladder-cart  ig  loaded 
with  luggage. 

b.  fig.  and  in  figurative  contexts. 

i6ia  DONNE  Progr.  of  Sw/,  Harbinger  9  No  soule— 
whiles  with  the  luggage  of  this  clay  It  clogged  is— can  follow 
thee  halfe  way.  1687  DRYDKN  Hind ^  /'.  in.  1033  A  lively 
faith  will  bear  aloft  trie  mind  And  leave  the  luggage  of  good 
works  behind.  1776  G.  CAMPBELL  Philos.  Rnct,  (1801)  II. 
356  The  luggage  of  particles  such  as  pronoun*,  prepositions 
and  auxiliary  verbs  clogs  the  expression.  1820  LAMB  Etta 
Ser.  i.  Two  Races  Men,  Getting  rid  of  the  cumbersome 
luggage  of  riches  1876  GKO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  Ixy.  IV. 
224  The  continued  visit  of  that  familiar  sorrow  which  had 
lately  come  back,  bringing  abundant  luggage. 
•j-C.  Goods  in  general.  Obs.  rare~l. 

1624  CAPT.  SMITH  ^Virginia  54  Powhatan.  .presented  him 
with  t  wen  tie  Turk  ies.  ..Now. .he  presented  Captaine  Smith 
with  the  like  luggage. 

2.  fa.  With  a.  An  encumbrance  (ol>s.).  b.  //. 
nonce-use  =  IMPEDIMENTA. 

1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  in.  (1634)  52  Those  uncountable 
multitudes  ..  are  ..  rather  a  luggage  than  an  aide.  1629 
SHIRLEY  Wedding  v.  ii,  My  mis-fortune  made  mee  thinke.. 
My  very  soule  a  luggage.  1693  LISTKK  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XVI  I.  643  Why  should  the  Shell  it  self  be  brought,  an  use- 
less  Luggage  so  far.  1864  CARLVLE  Fredk.  Gt.  IV.  8  His 
whole  army  with  its  luggages. 

f3.  The  quality  or  condition  of  having  to  be 
lugged;  heavyweight.  Obs, 

1667  Observ.  Burning  Lond.  in  Select.  Hart.  Misc.  (1793) 
445  Four  commodities,  which,  for  their  luggage  and  cumber- 
someness,  could  not  be  rescued  from  the  jaws  of  that  un 
merciful  element,  that  is,  wine,  tobacco,  spices,  and  books. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  luggage-boat y  -boot,  -car 
rier  ^  -label)  -porter,  -ticket,  train,  -van, 

1720  DK  FOE  Capt.  Singleton  xii.  (1^40)  206  He  .sent  him  . ., 
in  a  great  Muggage-boat,  a  cow.  1837  CAKLYLE  /''r.  AY:1. 
III.  iv.  ii,  A  leathern  Diligence,  with  its  post-bass  and 

*  luggage  -boots  [etc.].     1760-72  H.  HKOOKE  Fool  of  Qiinl. 
(1809)  III.  64  The  burden  of  the  *Iuggage-carriers  was., 
lightened.     1901  Daily  Chrvn.  2  Oct.  9/3  Joseph  Durisch, 

*  luggage  porter  at    the  Walsingham    House  Hotel.     1898 
H.  S.  M ERRI MAN  Rodcns  Corner  xxiii.  231  Give  your  *lug- 
gage  ticket  to   the   hotel  porter.      1853  Mechanics'  J/rty. 
LVTII.  394  To  indicate,  .the  class  of  the  train  that  had  last 
l>assed,  whether  ordinary,  express,  or  *luggage.     1876  GKO. 
KLIOT  Dan.  Der.  xxxv.   III.  23  Like  the  sprite  of  ill-luck 
you .  .see  grinning  at  you  from  the  top  of  your  *luggage-van. 

Hence  Lirgg-ag-ed  /  * '.  a.,  loaded  with  luggage; 
+  Ln'g'g'aging'  vbl.  sb.t  carrying  luggage. 

1691  J.  WILSON  Belpkegor  in.  i,  My  Hacks  almost  broke 
with  Luggaging.  a  1847  ELIZA  COOK  Rhymes  by  Roadside 
i,  We're  losing  fast  the  luggaged  roof,  The  whistling  guard 
and  ringing  hoof. 


Luggageless  (Ip-gedgles),  a.    [f.  LUGGAGE  + 

-LKss.J     Without  luggage. 

1855  Chainb.  'Jrnl.  III.  177,  I  was  taking  a  short,  harm 
less,  luggageless  journey.  1887  Bicycling  News  27  Aug. 
327/1  He  arrived  at  the  Royal  Oak  luggageless. 

IiUggar  (1^'gaj).  Also  lugger,  luggiir.  [Hindi 
fagg&rA  =jL'Gf;ER  (properly,  the  female  bird). 

1893  NEWTOX  Diet.  Birds  522  Lngg*irt  the  Fako  juggur 
of  uruithology. 

Lii'ggarcl.  Obs.    [f.  Lr<;  v.  +  -ARD.]     One 
Mho  moves  heavily;  a  sluggard.     (Cf.  L.\G<;AI;D.) 
a  1529  SKKI.TON  Dytics  Solacyous  1*6  ]>ehold,  thou  lyeste, 
hiiigard,  alone  !     1847  in  HALUWELL. 

Lugge,  obs.  form  of  LUG. 

Lugged  (>gd\  ///.  d.i  ff.  Li:(r  v.  +  -KI>I.] 
Vulled  by  the  ears.  Of  a  bear  :  Baited. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hat.  fV,  \.  ii.  84,  I  am  as  Melancholly  as  a 
(iyb-Cat,  or  a  Ingg'd  Beurc.  1598  lip.  HALL  Sat.  iv.  i.  72 
His  ears  hang  laving,  like  a  new-fug'd  swine,  1605  SHAKS. 
Lear  iv.  ii.  42  (ist  Qo.  iooS),  A  gracious  aged  man,  Whose 
renerence  euen  the  hcad-lugd  be'are  would  lick.  1654  GAY- 
TON  Pit-as.  Notes  11.  v.  52  You  know  how  pitifully  a  lugg'd 
sow  looks.  1851  MK<V  MAKSH  R<ii<ensclijfe  II.  i.  10  He 
was.  .as  surly  as  a  lugged  bear. 

Lugged,///.'/.-  Obs.&Lc.tiiat.  Also  5  Iwgyt, 
6  lugde,  lowgit,  6,  9  lug'd,  luggit,  S  lugget. 
[f.  LUG  sb.~  +  -ED  -.]  Having  '  lugs '  or  ears. 

1489  Ld.  Trcas.  Ace.  Scotl.  (1877)  I.  146  Item,  the  xxij  da 
of  Fabruar,  for  a  Iwgyt  cap  and  a  bonat  to  the  king,  price 
xxxjs.  IS35  Afora,  A'eg-.  XV.  674  (Jam.),  vj  lowgit  dischis 
of  pewtyr.  1594-5  Inventory  jn  Archxologia  XLVIII.  132 
Item  ij  copper  lugde  pannes  ijs.  \\d.  1598  MAKSTON  Sc<>. 
I  "itlnnic  in.  x.  H  7  b,  The  long  foolcs  coate,  the  huge  slop, 
the  lugg'd  boot  From  mimick  Piso,  all  doe  clainie  their 
rootc.  1718  KA.MSAY  Christ's  KirkGr.  in.  xxi,  Hutchon 
with  a  three-lugged  cap.  a  1779  D.GRAHAM  IV r  it  ings  (i^,-^ 
IL  142  Ye  see  the  hens  turns  ay  red  lugget  or  they  begin 
to  lay.  1786  BURNS  Scotch  Drink  x,  O  rare  !  to  see  thee 
fizz  an'  freath  1'  th'  lugget  caup  !  1834  H.  MILLER  Scenes 
#t  Leg.  xix.  (1857)  281  Send  one  of  your  companions  for  your 
lugged  water-stoup. 
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IiUggee  (l»g'"'y-   noncc-wd.     [f.  LUG  v.  +  -EE.] 

One  who  is  lugged  or  pulled. 

1830  GREVILLE  Mem.  Geo.  IV  (1875)  I.  ix.  350  The  luggee 
holds  by  this  tackle,  and  the  guide  goes  before  him. 

Luggen,  obs.  form  of  LIE  z/.l 

Luggenis,  obs.  Sc.  pi.  of  LODGING  vbl.  sb. 

Lugger  'J#'g3J;,  J&1  [f-  LUG  v.  +  -Kit1.]  One 
who  lugs  ;  spec,  an  oarsman  who  depends  on  mere 
strength. 

1611  COTGR.,  Tireitr,  a  drawer,  puller,  ..  lugger,  lugger. 
1881  Daily  Ntfvs  14  Feb.  5/5  His  Australian  competitor, 
though  by  no  means  such  a  mere  '  lugger  '  as  his  country 
man  Trickett,  trusts  much  less  to.  .mechanical  finish. 

Lugger  (Izrgai),  sb.-  [perh.  f.  lug  in  LUG- 
HAIL;  but  cf.  Du.  logger,  perh.  f.  MUu.  toggcn, 
Ittggcn  to  fish  with  a  drag-net.]  (See  quot.  1867.) 

1795  //////  Advertiser  25  July  2/4.  1809  J.  ADAMS  /'  'ks. 
1*1854)  I^»  31/  I(1  -1  general  impressment .  .it  cost  the  nation, 
in  cutters,  luggers,  press-gangs,  ..  a  hundred  pounds  for 
every  man  they  obtained.  1817  W.  IRVING  in  Life  ty  Left. 
(1864)  1.  385  He.  .is  as  slow  getting  under  way,  as  a  Dutch 
lugger.  1837  MAHRVAT  Dog-Jlcnd  x.xx,  The  lugger  pulled 
eighteen  oars,  was  clinker  built,  and  veryswift.  1867  SMVIH 
Sailor's  tt'oni-l'k.,  Lugger,  a  small  vessel  with  . .  four- 
cornered  cut  sails,  set  fore  and  aft,  and  [sic]  may  have  two 
or  three  masts.  1884  PAI-;  Eustace  1:17,  I  am  captain  of  the 
lugger  you  see  yonder. 

b.   atlrib.  ,  appetitive)  and  Comb. 

1801  NELSON  in  A.  Duncan  Life  (1806)  104  Mats  (lugger- 
rigged).  1819  J.  H.  VALX  Mem.  \.  70  A  beautiful  French 
lugger  privateer,  of  fourteen  guns. 

t  LtTgger,  v.  <  }l>s.  [f.  1  ,n;  v.  +  -EU  r'.]  trans. 
a.  To  drag  or  cany  about,  b.  To  lease. 

1654  I-'LKCKNOE  Ten  Years  Trav.  78  Apes  whu.h  h.i'l 
young,  with  2  or  3  claspt  about  their  neck,  ..  which  they 
went  thus  luggering,  till  [etc.].  1679  CKOWNK  .  (;///•//. 
Siatcsntan\\\.yz  When  e're  I  see  Authority  Lugger  a  heavy 
fool  upon  her  snolders  Before  me.  1782  KLIX.  BLOWEH  GVv. 
Butt'tnan  II.  174  The  child  don't  like  to  luyger  folks. 

Lugger  headed,  obs.  form  of  LOGGERHEADED. 

IiUggie  (I»'gi).  &•  [f-  LUG  sb.-  +  -IK.]  A  small 
wooden  vessel  with  a  '  lug  *  or  handle. 

1725  RAMSAY  Gentle  Shcf>h.  in.  ii,  Beech  higgles  mingle, 
On  skelfs  forgainst  the  door.  1785  I'.IKNS  f/ailtnucen  xxxii, 
In  order  on  the  clean  hearth-stane.  The  lupgies  three  are 
ranged.  1876  C.  Gmiiox  A'.  Gray  x\\\ii,  Two  stiappin- 
lassies,  .preparing  the  luggies..for  tlie  evening's  milk.  1901 
R.  ANDKKSON  Hist.  Kilsyth  iv.  30  There  were  'higgles'  in 
the  morning  filled  with  porridge. 

Lugging1  (I*;tgin\  vbl,  sb.  [f.  LUG  v.  +  -INC1.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  Luc. 

't  a  1500  Chester  PI.  vii.  212  On  thi>  loyne  th"U  may  have 
good  lugging.  1523  SKKLTON  Garl.  Laurel  1309  With 
myghty  luggyng. .  He  pluckid  the  bull  By  the  liornid  scnll. 
1614  MARKHAM  Cheap.  Husb.  v.  xiii.  u66B»  105  The  lugging 
of  Swine  with  Dogs. 

Lugging  (1^'giij ',  ///.  #•  [f»  Lu<;  v.  -f  -INC  -.] 
That  moves  slowly  and  heavily.  (Cf.  Lrr;  r.  2  c.'} 

1816  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  .Wag.  XL1.  5-7  The  lugging 
baggage-waggons  oxen  drag. 

Luggis,  obs.  Sc.  pi.  of  LODGE  sb. 


tLu'ggish,^.  Obs.  [?f.LuGZ/.  +  -iSH.l  ?  Miserly. 

1684-5  WUOD  Life  i  Jan.,  Vet  it:  rich,  having  been  aluaic.s 
of  a  covetuous  a;id  luggish  disposition. 

Lugin,  obs.  form  of  LODGING  ri>!.  sb. 

tLu'ginar.  -SV.  Obs.  [f.  lugin  Lmicixt;  vbl. 
sb.  +  -AK,  -KK  i.]  One  who  lets  lodgings. 

1503  .SV.  Acts  Jas.  II*  (1814)  II.  243  i  All  pruwest  & 
ballets  ..  avis  wl  bar  luginaris  &  hostillari->  w'in  ^ar  U»:idi.> 
antnit  he  lugin. 

Luging,  obs.  form  of  LODGING  vbl.  sb. 

Lugis,  obs.  pi.  of  LOIXIK  sb. 

Lugit,  obs.  So.  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pplc.  of  LOIM;K  v. 

t  Lug-loaf.  «.   (?orj/O   V&s-     [f-  LUG  71.] 
1606  tt'ily  Kcguilcd{\fa$  F,  4b,  Slice  had  little  reason  t-» 
take  a  CulHan  lug-loafe,  milke  sop  slaue  When  she  may 
bane  a  Lawyer. 

Lugre,  obs.  form  of  LIGI/KK. 

Lu'g-sail.  [Formation  uncertain  :  perh.  f. 
LCG  zf.orLuoj/'.-]  A  four-cornered  sail,  bent  upon 
a  yard  which  is  slung  at  about  one-third  or  one- 
fourth  of  its  length  from  one  end,  and  s"o  hangs 
obliquely.  Also  attrib. 

1677  Lotttf.  Gaz.  No.  1194/4  She  Is  open  in  the  Midships, 
and  sails  with  a  Lugsail,  atid  one  Topsail.  1769  FALCONKR 
Diet.  Marine  (1789),  Voile  tie  Fortune,  the  square  or  lug 
sail  of  a  galley  or  tartane.  1799  Saval  Chroti.  I.  214 
A  lug-sail  boat  from  Calais.  1892  SIKVKNSON  Across  the 
riains  212  The  boats  with  their  reefed  Ingsails  scudding  for 
the  harbour  mouth. 

t  Lugubre,  a-  Obs.  [a.  F.  lugubre^  ad.  L.  litgu- 
bris,  f.  Ifigcre  to  mourn.]  Lugubrious. 

1717  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  toC'tess  Mar  July,  You 
see  my  philosophy  is  not  so  lugubre  as  yours. 

Lugubriosity  >  ltegi**bri^"alti).   rare.    [f.  I,. 

Ingnbri-s  +  -OSITV.]     Mourn  fulness. 

1840  Ta.it* s  Mag.  VII.  2-,')  Our  Chinch  music  is  ..  cha 
racterized  by  a  long-drawn  funereal  lugubriosity.  1846 
WOHCESTKR  cites  (J.  Rez>. 

Lugubrious  (l**ciw'briw),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ous.]  Characterized  by,  expressing  or  causing 
mourning  ;  doleful,  mournful,  sorrowful. 

1601  DENT  Pathiv.  Heaven  (1831)  305  The  sea  shall  roar 
and  make  a  noise  in  most  doleful  and  lugubrious  manner. 
1639  HAMMOND  Pastors  Motto  Wks.  1684  IV.  546  To  act  no 
passionate,  lugubrious,  tragical  part.  1792  MARY  Wou.- 
STONECR.  Rights  IVotn.  vi.  267  The  severe  graces  of  Virtue 
must  have  a  lugubrious  appearance  to  them.  1847  LEWES 


LTJKE. 

!  Hist.  Philos.  (1867)  II.  567  A  grotesque  and  lugubrious 
i  farce  was  played  on  the  day  uf  Ins  quitting  the  establish 
ment.  1877  BLACK  Green  Past.  xxi.  (1878)  173  The  enforced 
silence  of  the  room  was  rather  a  painful  and  lugubrious 
business.  1900  Q.  Ker.  July  113  The  lugubrious  fresco  in 
the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa. 

Hence  Lugrtrbriously  adv.,  Lufpi'brionsness. 
1848  WEBSTER,  Lugubriously.      1860  (lies.  P.  THOMI-SON 
Audi  Alt.  III.  cxv.  49  It  points  lugubriously  to  the  fact, 
that  the  ways  of  dishonour  are  n^t  always  ways  of  pleasant 
ness.     1879  R.  H.  ELLIOT  ll'ri.'tcn  on  Foreheads  I.  i6Tlu>y 
did  not  cultivate   lugubriousness  in  gemral.     1900  H.  \V. 
SMYTH  Greek  Melic  J'ocis  389  Some  of  his  [1'acchylide^J 
lugnbmusness  is  no  doubt  mere  literary  veneer, 
t  LugU'brOUS,    a.    Obs.     [f.    L.    /u»itbr-is  + 

-Ol'S.J     -LUGUBRIOUS. 

1632  J.  HAYWARD  tr,  fiwttdt's  l-'.routcna  54   Windowes 

shut  up  with  cloath  curtaines,  to  make  the  \  erenionies  see  me 
more  lugubrous.  1664  EVKI.VN  tr.  I-renrfs  A  tcfu't  Kp.  I  Jed. 
H,  I  onely  had  the  affliction  to  be  present  at  the  lugubrous 
Object.  1708  OZKLL  tr.  Boiltfius  Lutrin  iv.  11730'  177 
Now  the  lugubrous  Instrument  resounds,  And  every  Kar 
uitb  hideous  Clangor  wounds.  [In  some  mod.  JJittxJ 

Lug-worni :  see  Lui;  sb.* 

Luidore,  obs.  form  of  Louis  JM>R. 

Luif(e,  Luif  f,  obs.  foims  of  LOOK  set.1.  LUFF. 

Luif\f  ar,  obs.  form  of  LovKK1. 

Luifsum,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  LOVESOMK. 

Xiuite,  variant  of  LITE  j£.4,  little. 

t  Lui'tion.  Obs.  rure~".  [ad.  L.  tuition- em ^ 
it.  of  action  f.  lucre  to  pay.]  Payment  of  a  ransom. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossog)-^  Luition,  a  paying  a  ransome. 

Luiver,  ob>.  form  of  LOVKK  '. 

t  Lujula.  Obs,  [n.  It.  lugliola,  f.  Litg/io  ]  n.Y,] 
An  old  name  of  Wood  Soncl.  Oxalis  Aietosclla. 

1651  liiccjs  Ni'~i'  Disp.  F  166  So  also  vegetables  may 
assume  a  vilriolatc  energy,  us  Lujula,  Liinons,  succory. 
1657  W-  C'OLI  s  Adam  in  Eden  cxxiii.  179  It  ( Wood-Sorrel] 
is  called  by  the  Apothtairies  in  their  Shop:-.,  AlMnja  and 
Lujula  ..  the  other  [name]  came  corruptly  from  Juliola,  as 
they  of  Calabria  in  Naples  do  call  it.  1687  CLAYTON  in  /'////. 
Trans,  X  LI.  152  The  Sorrel-tree  bears  a  Leaf  something 
like  a  Laurel,  in  TaMe  much  resembling  Lujula. 

Luk,  obs.  f.  LOOK  7-,,  LUCK  ;  var,  LOUK  z/.*  Obs. 
Lukar,  obs.  form  of  LUCRE. 
Luke  il'v/k",  .v/>.  s/ang.    Nothing. 

1821  in  Life  Ha^art  17-2  (,7»ss.    1864  in  .V/.iw^  Di\  t. 

1' Luke,  Lukes,  proper  name.  Obs.  Also  ; 
luks.  The  an^licizcu  name  of  the  town  of  Lucca 
in  Italy  ;  used  attrib. 

[1393  LANGL.  /'.  /'/.  C.  v.  194  Lnmbardes  of  luke<.  If>i<f. 
ix.  ing  Hy  \>e  rode  of  hikes.]  1483  ll'nrdr.  Ace.  in  (MOM: 
Anti'/.  Kcpcrt.  uSoy)  1.49,  ij  canopies, oon  with  luks  sold  .^;ir* 
nvssht  witnfrengeof  venysgoltt.  i64o/v'rt/V,v  in  Xoorthouck  .- 
!.<>nd.  (1773)  8^9,  i  Silk,  \\rou.uht  satins,  of  Ik>lonia.  luku-.. 
je;ni  [etc.].  1682  WIIKLLK  Jrin  u.  Gr.  ar  r.  35  Cepbalonia  is 
fruitful  in  Oyl,  and  excellent  \\'ine>,  especially  red  Muscatels 
(which  we  call  Luke  Sherry).  1684  (.».  MKKIIOX  /V<inv 
J  'I'r&s. .  //t'(i685)2  llriskfts.  Luke  Olives.  Anchoves,  Caveare, 
Nents  ToiiKiits  [etc.].  1700  Pi-.i  IVI-.H  J/«i't'/  l\-tii'er.  66  Ilr> 
;>!. out  the  bigness  of  a  Lucca  (Luke1  Olive. 

Luke  (I'-vkV"'  Ofa.c\c.<iiaf.  Forms:  4lheuc, 
^-5  lewk  e.  =,  leuk(e,  (Ii  k,  6  Sc.  luik,,  3-6,  y 
luke.  [The  M  E.  forms  Ikenc.  Icuk,  and  the 
modern  pronunciation,  appear  to  point  to  a  deriva 
tion  from  OK.  hl,wv  LK\V  a,,  perh.  through  the 
medium  of  a  vb.  *hltewcian'.  see  LUKK  r. 

Notwithstanding  the  resemblance  in  form  and  meaning,  it 
>eenis  impossible  to  connect  the  word  etymological! y  with 
in'  d  L)u.  lettk  (pronounced  If'k)  lukewarm,  LG.  Ifik,  Inkt', 
ti>k,  tepid,  weak,  slack.  See  LI'KEWAKM.] 

1.  =  LUKEWARM  i. 

,  izos  LAY.  27557  And  opened  ues  his  breoste.  pa  bind 
cum  for5  luke.  13..  HAMI-OI.K  /V.  Consc.  7481  iMS.  Harl.} 
AU  a  lewke  bath  nouther  hate  ne  calde.  1387  TKLVJSA 
lligden  (Rolls)  VII.  149  In  reward  of  which  tlannne  oure 
lire  is  but  lewk.  r  1420  I^allad.  on  Ilitsl'.  iv.  61  Yf  Ink 
water  hem  biwepe  They  wole  be  grete.  1491  CAXION  /  'tins 
Patr.  u,  (W.  de  W.  1495)  228  b,  2  He  dranke  luke  water. 
1837  DH  KI:NS  Pick™,  .\xxiii,  Let  me  have  nine  penn'orth  o' 
brandy  and  water  luke. 

2.  =LUKEWAUM   2. 

1340  Aycnb.  31  He  is  fyeble  and  Iheuc  to  a!le  guodes  to 
done.  1388  WYCLM--  Kci1.  iii.  16  Thou  art  lew  [~'.r.  lewk] 
and  nether  cold,  nether  hoot,  c  1449  PKCOCK  Kepr.  u.  viii. 
184  Thou^  in  ech  chapel.. may  be  ymagis  of  God  and  of 
Marie  and  of  Seintis  forto  make  hi  hem  Sengil  and  leuke 
rcmembrauncis.  .MS"  tr.  De  Imitationc  i.  .\xv.  37  The 
negligent  religiose  ^i  fe  leuke  ha^  tribulacion. 

3.  Comb.,  as  luke- hear  ted  adj. ;    luke-hot  a.  — - 
LUKKWARM. 

1398  TKICVISA  /»/i;-///.  DC  /'.  A',  xvn.  iii.  ('1495)  605  Oylc  of 
almonries  cleiisyth  and  purgyth  matere  of  eeres  yf  it  be  hike 
hole  [AW/.  !•'.  Mus.  MS.  wlache  hotel  droppyd  therin. 
(1450  Ml-:.  Mai.  Hk.  (Heinrich:  217  Alak  alle  ^us  kwk  lu.t 
to  geder.  1508  DUSBAR  'J'ttti  uuiriit  ivt'incn  498,  I  am  50 
loik  {MS.  M.  luik]hertit. 

Hence  t  Ltvkely  adv.,  t  Lu  keness. 

1340  Ayci'b.  >i  Huanne  \>c.  man  loueb  lite  and  llicucliche 
cure  Ihord,  K't  he  ssolde  louye  bemindeliche,  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  302/1  Lewkenesse,  U'for.  1597  J-  KING  On  7",w<z,v 
(1618)  406  His  lukenesse  and  neutrality  of  dealing  in  his 
seruice  did  so  much  offend  him. 

Luke,  v.  Obs.  rare.  In  5  lewk^e.  [?rcpr. 
OE.  */iliewciani  f.  *htitm'  Li-:w  a. ;  for  the  formation 
cf.  icldiian  to  delay,  f.  cald  old,  and  ^cardan  to 
prepare,  f.  %earo  ready. 

The  existence  of  such  a  vb.  in  OE.  must  app.  be  assumed 
}  in  order  to  account  for  the  formation  of  LUKE  u. ;  but  the 
;  recorded  vb.  may  be  a  new  formation  on  the  adj.] 


LUKES. 

trans.  To  make  lukewarm. 

a  1400  Stock?t.  Med.  MS.  in  Auglia  XVIII.  314  Modir 
wort  ..  jif  it  be  lewkyd  with  oj'le  of  roset  [cures  fevers]. 

Luke,  obs.  or  Sc.  iorm  of  LOOK  ;  obs.  f.  LUCK. 

Luke-home :  see  LUCAHNE. 

Luken,  var.  LOUK  vJ-  Obs.  •  obs.  f.  LOUK  z/.- 

Ijiikei',  obs.  form  of  LOOKKR,  LUCRE. 

t  Lukes,  a.  Obs.  Also  6  lewkes,  lukys.  [ad. 
Du.  Luiksch,  f.  Lttik  Liege,  a  town  and  province 
of  Helgium.]  A[ade  at  Liege;  said  esp.  of  velvet. 

[147* 'in  Rogers  Agric.  -t  Prices  III.  351 'i  Lukys  [iron].] 
1536  IVardr.  Ace.  Hen.  I'll  I  in  Arclixologia  IX.  248 
A  coote  of  blacke  lukys  veluette.  1545  Lane.  Wills  II.  63 
A  jaket  of  fyne  lukes  velvet.  1547  BOORDE  Introd.  Knowl. 
xii.  (1870)  155  The  load  of  Lewke  is  a  pleasaunt  countre. 
The  cheefe  "lowne  is  the  cytie  of  Lewke  ;  there  is  Lewkes 
veluet  made,  &  cloth  of  Arys. 

Lukes:  see  LUKE  proper  name,  Lucca. 

t  Lu  kesinas.  Sc.  Obs.  Forms  :  5  luxmess, 
6  lukismes,  7  loukismes,  lucsmea,  lukemasse. 
? luksmasse.  [  =  Lukes  MASS.]  The  festival  of 
St.  Luke,  kept  on  18  Oct.  (Formerly  a  customary 
date  for  payment  of  accounts.) 

1470  Burgh  Rcc.  Prcstiuick  (Maitland  Club^  15  To  be  in 
1  ande  fra  beltane  till  luxmess.  1590  Burgh  Rec.  Glasgmy 
(1876)  1. 153  To  be  payit  in  maner  following,,  .tuentie  pundis 
at  Lukismes.  1671  Corshill  Baron-court  Bk.  in  Ayr  <f 
li'igton  Arckxol.  Coll.  IV.  95  Since  loukismes  last. 

tliU'ket.    Obs.      Also   6  lukette.      [a.   OF. 

htqnet.\     A  casement. 

1564  BuLLtvN  Dial.  agst.  Pest.  21  b,  Drawe  the  Curtaines, 
open  the  lukette  [1572-8  luket]  of  the  windowe.  1599  NASHE 
Lenten  Stuffc  44  Hope.. made  her  at-breake  of  day  ..  to 
vnloope  her  luket  or  casement,  to  looke  whence  the  blasts 
came. 

t  Lukeward.  Obs.  The  name  of  a  variety  of 
cherry. 

16..  MS.  Ashin.  1461  If.  19  The  Luke  ward  Chery  ripe 
June  the  10.  1664  EVKLYN'  KaL  Hort.*  June  (16791  1^ 
Cherries.  .Luke-ward,  early  Flanders  [etc.  J.  1707  MOKTIMKK 
Hush.  (1721)  II.  297  The  ..  LukewanJ,  one  of  the  best  of 
Cherries. 

Lukewarm  T/7k\v£im\rt.  and  sb.  Forms:  4-7 
lukewarme,  5  lewk^e)-warm(e,  flowk  warm), 
5-6  leukfe)-warm;e,  (7  luk  warme,  S  luck- 
warm),  6-  lukewarm,  [f.  LUKE  a.  +  WARM  a. 
Cf.  LEW- WARM  and  ~L(j.lukwarm  (also  sfakwami)^\ 
A.  adj. 

1.  Moderately  warm,  tepid. 

1398  TRKVISA  Barth.  De  P.  K.  xvn.  xciii.  (1495)  66 1  The 
broth  of  clete  . .  comfortyth  the  teeth  :  yf  it  be  luke  warme 
hole  [Bodl.  E,  MHS.  .MS.  le^vke  hole]  hokle  in  the  mouth. 
£-1400  tr.  Si-creta  Scent. ,  Gffu.  Lordsh.  Ixiii.  82  pe  firste  be 
cold,  fa  seconde  leuk-\varme,  be  brydde  hoot,  c  145°  ME, 
Mcd.  Kk.  (Heinrich)  213  Stain pe  hyt  wy(»  vynegre  lewk 
warm.  1546  PHAKK  Bk.  CM  Mr.  (15^3)  T  ij,  I^tte  the  chylde 
drynke  of  it  twise  or  thrise  a  day  luke  warme.  1590  SPKNSKH 
F.  Q.  i.  ix.  36  All  wallowd  in  his  own  yet  luke-warme  blood. 
1658  A.  Fox  M'urtz  Surg.  ii.  ix.  80  Apply  the  Collyrium 
hike-warm.  1762  WOOD  in  Phil.  Trans.  L II.  416  The  water 
..close  to  the  flame  is  only  luckwarm.  1840  DICKENS  Old 
C.  Shop  xix,  Sickening  smells  from  many  dinners  came  in 
a  heavy  lukewarm  breath  upon  the  sense. 

2.  Of    persons,    their   actions,    attributes,   etc. : 
Having  little  warmth  or  depth  of  feeling,  lacking 
zeal,  enthusiasm  or  ardour,  indifferent. 

t  1522  MOKK  De  gnat,  nortss.  Wks.  83/1  Like  as  god  said 
in  thapocalips  vnto  the  churche  of  Loadice.  'J  hou  arte 
ney ther  hole  uor  cold  but  luke  warme,  I  would  thou  were  colde 
yl  thou  mighteste  wa.ve  warme.  1593  G.  HAKVEY  Pierces 
Snf<cr.  1 08  Some  th;it  called  him  the  luLdwarme  Doctor, 
and  likened  him  to  milke  from  the  Co  we.  1623  tr.  l-'avine's 
Thcat.  /Ion.  v.  i.  55  The  strength  of  youth  and  Manhood  is 
now  become  but  luke-warme.  1691  WOOD  Ath.  OXOH.  I.  154 


pretence  to  relapse  into  ..  indifference.  1804  J.  GKAHAMK 
Sttbbat/t  86  No  lukewarm  accents  from  my  lips  should  flow. 
1883  FROUDU  Short  Stud.  IV.  i.  ix.  96  The  clergy  were 
lukewarm  in  his  interests. 

So  f  IiUkewarmed  a.  =  prec.  sense  i. 

1545  RAYHOI.M  Byrth  Ulankynde  71  The  beryes  uf  juniper 
..  dronke  with  hike  warmed  wine,  wyl  [etc.]. 

B.  sb.  A  lukewarm  person;  one  who  is.  by  no 
means  enthusiastic. 

1693  W.  FKKKE  Scl.  Ess.  xxxi.  188  Let  such  Cowards  and 
Lukewarms  do  what  they  will,-  I  shall  always  Condemn 
Vice  and  Sin.  1835  C.  BKONII:  in  Mrs.  GuktU  Life  viii. 
(1858)  107  But  the  Opposition  is  divided,  Red-hots,  and 
Luke-warms.  1890  Pall  .VallG.  25  June  i  j  One  enthusiast 
is  worth  a  dozen  'lukewarms'. 

Lu'kewarm,  v.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [f.  LUKEWARM 
rt.]  trans.  To  make  lukewarm. 

1592  G.  HAKVEY  Piercc's  Sttfcr.  (1593^  185  Can  ..  the 
tempest  calme,  or  loue  quench,  or  Zeale  luke-warme,  or 
valour  manicle,  or  excellencie  mew-vpp,  or  perfection  geld, 
or  supererogation  combe-cutt  itselfe? 

Lu'kewarmisli,'?.  nonce-word.  [-ISH.]  Rather 

lukewarm. 

1827  Scorr  frill.  25  Apr.,  Good  blank  verse  and  stately 
sentiment,  but  something  lukcwarnnsh. 

Lu  kewannliiig.  Obs.    [f.  LUKEWARM  a.  + 
-I, ING  1.]     A  lukewarm  person.     Also  attrib. 

i6a6  W.  FKNNEH  Hidden  Manna  (1652)  31  Art  thou  a 
swearer, a  lyar,  or  aluke-warmling?  a  1640  —  Sen  rif.  Faith- 
full  (1648)  15  The  lukewarmling  deadhearted  and  vaine- 
thoughted  professor.  Ibid.  167. 
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IiU'ke  war  inly,  adv.     In  a  lukewarm  manner. 

1611  COTGK  ,  Tit\u-»ienf,  luke-warmtrly.  1675  TRAHKKM: 
Ch> .  Ei '/n't  s  169  To  be  be loved  lukewarmly  is  to  he 
embraced  with  polluted  and  filthy  armes.  1880  Mem.  Sir 
y.  Pagct  v.  295  We  and  some  more  are  'on  the  whole' 
and  'rather  luke-warmly'  in  favour  of  their  admission. 

Iiukewarnmess  (I'/rkwgimnes).  [  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  lukewarm. 

1561    DAUS  tr.   Bullinger  on  Afioc.  (1575)  5^b,    ^e  ex" 
poundeth  more  fully  the  sinne  of  the  Laodicians,  and  what    } 
is  the  cause  of  their  lukewarmenesse.     1665  BOYLE  New 
Exp.  <y  Observ.  Cold  37  The  many  degrees  of  Coldness  . .     j 
betwixt  Lukewarmness  and  the  Freezing  degree  of  Cold.    \ 
1720  WELTON  Suffer,  Son  of  God  I.  xii.  310  Their  Luke-    j 
warmness  and   IndjfTerency  towards  God.     1875  MANNING    j 
Mission  If.  Ghost  i.  28  The  lukewarmness  with  which  we    ' 
allow  His  Graces  and  Mercies  to  pass  by  us. 

Luke  warmth.  ^I'^'kwpamb).     Now  rare.     [f.    i 
LUKEWARM  +  -TH.]   =  LUKKWARMNESS. 

1598  FLOKIO,  Tepidezza^  luke  warmth.  1620  GHANCKR 
Div.  Logike  \.  xxxv.  104  As  lukewarmth  partake th  of  heate, 
and  cold.  1716  ADDISON  Free/wider  No.  8  P  9  The  . .  per- 
fidiousness  of  certain  faithless  men,  and  . .  the  lukewarmth  , 
and  indifference  of  others.  1843  ].  An  ON  Domestic  Econ. 
(1857)333  Seventy  degrees  is  hut  just  warm,  a  gentle  luke 
warmth.  1895  J.  DAVIDSON  Earl  Lavender  49  Being  well- 
known  for  the  hike-warmth  of  my  allegiance  to  the  Guild. 

Lukie,  lukky,  obs.  forms  of  LUCKY. 
Lukir,  lukre,  obs.  forms  of  LUCRE. 
Lukismes,  variant  of  LUKESMAS  Sc.  Obs. 
f  Lulibub.   Obs.     ?  Earlier  form  of  LOLLIPOP. 
c  1710  CELIA  FIEXNES  Z>?«ry(i888^  17  Several  1  little  Cake- 
houses  where  you  have  fruits  lulibubs  and  sumes  Liquours. 
Lull  Ol),  sb.\     [f-  LULL  v.] 

1.  Something  which  lulls;  jr^.a  lulling  sound, etc: 

1719  YOUNG  Revenge  v.  ii,  Yonder  lull  Of  falling  waters 
tempted  me  to  rest.    1820  KKATS  Isabella  v,  Sweet  Isabella's 
1    untouch'd  cheek. .  Fell  thin  as  a  young  mother's,  who  doth 
1    seek  By  every  lull  to  cool  her  infant's  pain. 

fb.  Soothing  drink, 'nepenthe'.   Obs. 
1659  Land.  Chanticleers  ix.  20  Mine  Host  Welcom  has 
a  Cup  of  blessed  Lull. 

2.  A  lulled  or  stupefied  condition. 

1822-56  DK  Qi  INCI-:Y  Confessions  (1862)  238,  I  fleeted  back 
into  the  same  opium  lull.  1902  Blackiv,  Mag.  Apr.  553,  i, 
I  sat  listening  in  a  kind  of  lull  of  terror  and  disgust. 

3.  A  brief  period  of  intermission  or  quiescence  in 
a  storm.     Also  _/££". 

1815  KAIJI,  Drm.Kv  Let.  15  Apr.  (1840)  93  What,  .so  many 
i  wiser  people  mistook  for  a  calm,  turns  out  to  be  only  a  lull. 
1851  CiALMvSGA  Italy  ii.  90  The  lull  I  hat  occurred  in  Lom- 
bardy.. was  sheer  dread  and  horror  of  French  interference. 
1860  MOTLEY  Xttherl.  (1868)  I.  iii.  69  There  was  a  lull  on 
the  surface  of  affairs.  1901  Ed  in.  A'*.?'.  Jan.  196  There 
seemed  for  a  time  a  lull  in  the  storm. 

Lull  (\o\\sli*  Whaling,  [a.  Pu.  /«/  tube.]  A 
tube  to  convey  blubber  into  the  hold.  Also  inll-liag. 

1836  I'ncle  r/iilip's  Convers.  11  'linlc  1-ishcry  99  From  the 
^peck-trough,  [the  pieces  of  b!ubl>er] . .  pa^  through  the  lull, 
into  tubs  fixed  in  the  hold.  1867  SMYTH  .Sailor's  lV'ord-l<k., 
Lull-bag,  a  wide  crxnvas  hose  in  whalers  for  conducting 
blubber  into  the  casks,  as  it  is  '  made  ofi  '. 

Lull  (,!#!),  v.1  [Imitative  of  the  repetition  of 
1  (hi  lu)  or  similar  sounds,  appropriate  to  the  pur 
pose  of  sinking  a  child  to  sleep.  Cf.  Sw.  lulla, 
l)a.  /idle,  to  hum  a  lullaby,  to  lull,  early  mod.Du. 
lulUn  'nnmcros  canere'  (Kilian),  mod.Du.  lullen 
toprattle;  cf.MDti.  lollenio  mutter  (see LOLLABI>). 

A  similar  onomatopoeia  occurs  in  L.  tallart1,  of  equivalent 
meaning.] 

1.  trans.  To  soothe  with  sounds  or  caresses ;  to 
induce  to  sleep  or  to  pleasing  quiescence. 

13. .  I.cg.  Roo.t  (1871)  133  Feet  and  fayre  hondes  pat  nou 
ben  croised  I  custe  hem  ofte,  I  lulled  hem  I  leid  hem  softe. 
<  1386  CHAUCER  Clerks  T.  495  And  gan  the  childe  to  kisse 
And  lulled  it  and  after  gan  it  blisse.  —  Merch.  T.  579 
He  lulleth  hire  he  kisseth  hire  ful  ofte.  £1400  Destr.  Tray 
647  We  will  seasse  till,  now  sone,  the  sun  be  at  rest, . .  And 
yche  lede,  as  hym  list,  lullit  on  slepe.  a  lytoSor/gs  $  Carals 
i5//i  C.  (Percy  Soc.)  9  In  a  manjour  of  an  as  Jhesu  lay  and 
lullyd  was.  1530  P.\LS<;K.  615/2  She  can  lulle  a  childv  as 

'  hansondy  aslepe  as  it  were  a  woman  of  thurty  yere  old. 
1587  TUKBERV.  Traf.  T.  (1837)  12  Minerva  luld  him  on  her 
lappe,  and  let  him  many  a  kisse.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  ill.  i. 
114  The'  Virgin  voyce  That  Babies  lull  a-sleepe.  1666 
HUNYAN  Grace  Al>.%  1 10  Continual  rocking  will  lull  a  crying 
child.  1710  STELLE  TatUr  No.  161  F  i  The  Musick  of  the 
Birds,  .lull'd  me  asleep  before  I  was  aware  of  it.  i^ig-ao 
POIM:  Iliad  xiv.  191  And  lull  the  Lord  of  Thunders  in  her 
arms.  1:1718  PRIOK  1'oung  Centl.  in  l.ovc  4  Take  me,  my 
Celia,  to  thy  breast,  And  lull  my  wearied  soul  to  rest.  1800 
WORUSW.  Hart-leaf  It'ell  ii.  150  Asleep  he  sank.  Lulled  by 
the  fountain  in  the  summer-tide.  1815  I).  WELSH  Life 
T.  Brown  i.  3  His  mother  used  to  lull  him  asU-ep  with  Tlic 
Jlmivrs  of  lAe  forest,  a  tune,  to  which  (etc.].  1871  I!.  TAV- 
LOR  Faust  (1815)  1.  xii.  141  Lulled  in  my  lap  with  many 

i    a  song,  It  smiled,  and  tumbled,  and  grew  strong. 

2.  Jig.  and  in  fig.  context,     f  Also  with  «/. 
1575  LANEHAM  Let.  (1871)  35,  I  was  lulld  in  such  liking.. 

\  tbat  mooch  a  doo.  .had  I,  to  fynde  me  whear  I  waz.  1576 
FI.KMING  Panofl.  l-.fisl.  199  As  though  you  were  in  like- 
lyhoode  to  possesse  peace,  and  to  be  lulled  in  the  lap  of 
safelie.  1581  BKKTON  Flourish  upon  Fancy  (Grosart)  60/2 
So  (luld  in  this  my  deepe  distresse)  some  comfort  lend  to 

|  me.  ,11586  SIUNBY  Arcaitia  II.  (1590)  io8b,  The  young 
Musidorus..was  yet  for  some  yeares  after,  .lulled  vp  jn  as 

'  much  good  luck  [etc.].  1615  W.  MARTVN  Tmmly  Kings 
l-'.u:;.  178  The  said  Petition  was  thereby  lulled  fast  asleepe. 
1775  SHERIDAN  Rivals  v.  i,  You  may  lull  your  keen  regret 
to  slumbering.  1810  Scon  Lady  of  L.  1.  xxxiii,  Not  Ellen's 
spt.-ll  had  lulled  to  rest  The  fever  of  his  troubled  breast. 

b.  esf.  To  <|tiiet  (suspicion)  by  deception ;  to 
delude  into  a  sense  of  security. 


LULLABY. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  153  To  drinke  wine  upon  an 
emptie  >tomacke  fasting  . .  dulleth  the  vigor  and  quicknesse 
of  the  spirit :  fitter  indeed  to  bring  and  lull  men  asleepe  in 
the  bed  of  securitie.  1636  E.  D ACRES  tr.  Machia-vefs  Disc. 
Livy  II.  255  Who, ..partly  beguil'd  by  some  devises  hee shall 
make  use  of  to  lull  them  a  sleepe,  are  easily  kept  from  stirring. 
1734  tr.  Rollings  A  nc.  Hist.  (1827)  II.  n.68Antiochus  imposed 
upon  and  lulled  a>leep  by  his  flatterers.  1833  MARHYAT  /'. 
Simple  Ixii,  A  superior  is  equally  bound  to  prefer  a  charge, 
or  to  give  notice  that  that  charge  will  be  preferred, . .  instead 
of  lulling  the  offender  into  security.  1850  JEPHSON  Brittany 
xvi.  254  By  a  feigned  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  new 
master,  [he]  succeeded  in  lulling  all  his  suspicions.  1900 
\V.  WATT  Aberdcensh.  iv.  85  They  were  soon  lulled  into  a 
sense  of  security. 

1 3.  intr.  To  be  lapped  in  soothing  slumbers. 

Possibly  these  quots.  may  belong  to  LOLL  7'.1  4.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  quots.  there  given 
should. have  been  placed  here. 

a  1450  COT-.  Myst,  (Shaks.  Soc.)  182  My  lytylle  childe  lyth 
alle  lame,  That  lullyd  on  my  pappys  !  1576  FLEMING  /'««<»/*/. 
Epist,  291  Some  there  be  that  lie  lulling  on  the  softe  pillow 
of  slouth.  1594,  1635,  1778  [see  LOLL  r/.1  4]. 

4.  trans.  To   bring   to  a   state  of  comparative 
quiescence  (winds,  sea,  etc.). 

1680  DRYDEN  Ovid's  Epist.  vii.  52  Stay  but  a  little,  'till 
the  Tempest  cease,  And  the  loud  Winds  are  lull'd  into  a 
Peace.  1819  BYRON  Jnnn  \\.  cxlviii,  Lull'd  like  the  depth 
of  ocean  when  at  rest.  111854  H.  RKF.D  Left.  Etig.  Hist. 
ix.  283  The  tempest,  that  was  only  lulled,  comes  back  again. 

5.  intr.  Of  the  sea  or  wind  :  To  become  lulled, 
or  gradually  diminished  in  iprce  or  power. 

1808  PIKE  Sources  Afississ.  (1810)  10  The  wind  lulling, 
we  encamped  on  the  point  of  an  island.  1835  MOTLEY  Corr. 
(1889)  I.  in.  57  The  wind  lulling  a  little,  we  became  en 
couraged.  1836  MARRY  AT  Midsk.  Easy  xxvi,  The  wind 
lulled,  the  rain  came  down  in  a  deluge.  1853  KASI-: 
Grintielt  Exp.  xxiv.  (1856)  193  This  [nipping],  too,  continued 
through  the  day,  sometimes  lulling  for  a  while  into  com 
parative  repose.  1869  PAKKMAN  Disc.  Cf.  West  xii.  (1875! 
144  When  at  length  the  tempest  lulled,  they  re-embarked. 
b.  fig.  To  become  quiescent  or  inactive. 

1850  H.  BUSHSELL  God  in  Christ  287  The  instinct  of 
system  lulls  in  its  activity,  as  spiritual  life  quickens  in  the 
soul.  i86a  NEALE  Hymns  East.  C/i.  16  Lulling  at  the 
death  of  Constantine,  the  persecution  again  broke  out  in 
the  latter  years  of  his  successor  Leo. 

t  Lull,  z>-2  Oh.  Also  6  loll,  trans.  To  pull 
about  (by  the  ears). 

1530  PALSGR.  614/1,  I  lolle  one  aboute  the  eares.  ye  lay 
tire  les  oreillcs.  I  shall  lolle  you  aboute  the  eares  tyll  I 
make  your  eares  cracke.  1568  Hist.  Jacvh  $  Esau  11.  ii. 
Cij,  Oh  that  I  had  his  eare  betwene  my  teeth  now,  I  should 
shake  him  euen  as  a  dog  that  lulleth  a  sow, 

Lull,  obs.  form  of  LOLL  z>.1 
t  Lulla,  int.  Obs.    Als;>  lullay,  lully.    [Ono 
matopoeic:  see  LULL  w.i]   =  LULLABY. 

'ic  1450  in  COT'.  Hfyst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  Notes  414  Lully,  lulla, 
thow  littell  tine  child  ;  By,  by,  lully,  lullay,  thow  littell  tyne 
child,  c  1450  Ibid.  137  '  Fayr  chylde,  lullay ',  sone  must  she 
syng.  c  1460  Tffivncley  Myst.  xiii.  442,  445  Sing  lullay  thou 
shall,  for  I  must  grone,  And  cry  outt  by  the  wall  on  mary 
and  lohn,  . .  Sing  lullay  on  fast  When  thou  heris  at  the  last. 


f  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  IV.  719,  I  sange  lullay  to  bringe 
you  on  slepe.  a  1500  Songs  <V  Carols  iPercy  Soc.)  12  And 
tvtr  among  A  mayden  song  Lullay,  by  by,  lullay.  [Other 
7'erscs  simply  by  by,  lullay.]  Ibid.  19  Lullay,  my  chyld, 
and  slepe.  1590  [see  next],  c  1600  Mother's  Lullaby  in 
Ritson  Anc.  Songs  (1792)  198  My  little  sweete  derlinge,  my 
com  forte  and  ioye  Singe  Lullyhy  Lully.,  .Singe  Lully  Lully 
Lully,  Sweete  baby,  Lully  Lully,  sweete  baby,  Lully  Lully. 
a  1764  [see  next,  sense  i]. 

Lullaby  (Itf'labai),  /;//.  and  sb.  Forms:  6 
lulley  by,  6-7  lullabie,  7  lull-a-ba,  lullyby,  8 
lullabye.  [f.  prec.  +  -by,  as  in  by-ty,  BYK-BYE  l :  cf. 
HUSHABY,  KOOKABT.] 

1.  int.  A  soothing  refrain,  used  to  please  or  pacify 
infants.     Also  gen.,  any  soothing  refrain.    (Some 
times  preceded  by  lulla.} 

c  1560  RICHARDES  Miscgoittts  iv.  i.  76  (Brandl)  When  my 
maistrisse  lay  in  and  we  Sange  lulley  by  baby  and  bore  ye. 
qriHGBHM*/*mMfefl#(z843)>7  The  good  wife  learned  to  sing 
lullaby  at  home  with  her  yong  babe.  1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A. 
n.  iii.  29  Whiles  Hounds  and  Homes,  and  sweet  Melo 
dious  Birds  Be  vnto  vs  as  In  a  Nurses  Song  Of  Lullabie, 
to  bring  her  Bal>e  asleepe.  1590  —  Mids.  N.  n.  ii.  14-19 
Sing  in  your  sweet  Lullaby,  LuTla,  lulla,  lullaby,  lulla,  lulla, 
lullaby,  "Neuer  harine,  nor  spell,  nor  charme,  Come  our 
lonely  lady  nye,  So  good  night  with  Lullaby.  1651  N. 
BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eitg.  11.  xl.  (1739)  174  King  James  con 
quering  all  enmity,  spake  Peace  abroad,  and  sang  Lullaby 
at  home.  1739  A.  NILOL  Pottns  14  Where  once,  of  late  the 
Nurse's  Lull-a-ba  Made  all  the  Place  delightful  to  the  Eyes 
Now  all  *s  dispersed,  a  1764  Li.ovn  Ode  to  OMiv.  Pout. 
Wks.  1774  I.  128  And,  hollow  blasts,  which  never  cease  to 
Mgh,  Hum  to  each  care-struck  mind  their  lulla-lulla-by  ! 
1807-8  W.  IRVING  Sni»iaff.  (1824)  217  She  with  *  lulla-by- 
baby  '  beguiles  it  [a  child]  to  rest,  a  1845  HOOD  Serenade 
i,  Lullaby,  oh,  lullaby  !  The  brat  will  never  shut  an  eye. 
fb.  Used  for 'farewell', 'good-night'.  Obs. 

1599  Pass.  Fitgr.  xv,  Then  lullaby  the  learned  man  haih 
got  the  lady  gay,  For  now  my  song  is  ended.  1601  SHAKS. 
Twcl.  N.  v.  L  48  Marry  sir,  lullaby  to  your  bountie  till  I 
cuine  agen. 

2.  sb.  A  song  sung  to  children  to  soothe  them 
to  rest.     Also,  any  song  which  soothes  to  rest. 

1588  GRKENK  Pandosto  (1607)  12  Alas  sweet  vnfortunate 
babe.. shall  thou  haue  the  whistling  windes  for  thy  Lullaby. 
1779  BUKNEY  in  Phil.  Trwa.LX,  206  In  Italy  the  niniic 
nonne,  or  lullabies,  are  fragments  of  elegant  melodies.  1841 
LYTTON  Zanoni  24  You  thought  you  heard  the  lullaby 
which  a  fairy  might  sing  to  some  fretful  changeling.  1900 
Content^.  Rev.  Aug.  247  The  feeling  of  quietness  evoked  by 
an  evening  landscape  or  by  a  lullaby. 


LULLABY. 


495 


LUMBER. 


b.  transf.  andy^r. 

1611  RICH  Honest}'  Age  (Percy  Soc.)  10  Hce  that  would 
please  the  time  must  4earne  to  sinj*  lullaby  to  Folly,  and 
there  is  no  musicke  so  deliglitfull  as  the  smoothing  vp  of  siniie, 
1622  T.  SCOTT  Slcfe,  Pismire  n  Kockt  asleep*:  in  desperate 
strcuriue,  with  a  lullahic  of  peace  anil  safety,  hee  derides  all 
happie  admonition.  1679  I' hid.  Sir  T.  Player  :?/•»  Tlie  rest 
of  his  Sheet  con.sists  of  Wheadle  and  Lullabies.  1796 
UI;HKK  Regie.  Peace  i.  Wks.  VIII.  196  Would  not  this 
warm  language  of  hi^h  indignation  have  more  of  sound 
reason  in  it  ..  than  all  the  lullabies  of  flatterers?  1819  S. 
KO<;KRS  Human  Life  2  The  bees  have  hummed  their 'noon 
tide  lullaby. 

3.  attrih.  and  Comh.^  as  lullaby-song,  -sotnitly 
-speech,  -strain  ;  lullaby-cheat  Cant,  a  baby. 

1671  K.  HEAD  I'.ng.  Rogue  i.  iv.  (i6So)  35  His  Doxie  .. 
carried  at  her  back  a  Lullaby-che.it.  1687  Mn<;)-  1-r. 
Diet,  II,  Lullaby,  a  Lullaby-Song.  1795  MASON  C7r.  Mits. 
i.  63  That  these  lullaby  strains  should  be  exclusively  ad 
hered  to,  1822-34  Gooffs  Study  J/f//.  (ed.  4)  I.  437  The 
Greeks,  from  the  letter  A  (lamMa.)t  denominated  this  ltuul<- 
dacismns ',  the  Romans  with  more  severity,  lallatio,  or 
lullaby-speech,  a  1849  FOR  Annie  Poems  (1859)  118  Water 
that  flows  With  a  lullaby  sound,  a  1849  H-  COLKRIDCE  Ess. 
(1851)  II.  158  Slill-life  lullaby  poetry. 

lai'llaby,  v.  [f.  prec.J  trans.  To  soothe  with 
a  lullaby  ;  to  sing  to  sleep.  Also  transf.  andy%r. 

1592  G.  HARVF.V  Piercers  Super.  (1593)  194  No  man  could 
..lullaby  the  circumspectest  Argus  more  sweetly.  1596 
Coi'LKY  l'"ig  for  Fortune  59  Sweet  Sound  that  all  metis 
sences  lullabieth.  1607  WALKINKTON  O/>t.  Glass  19  It  .. 
lullabees  the  senses,  yea,  intoxicates  the  . .  soule,  with  a 

? leasing  poyson.      1647  nOWELL  Tu<elre_  Treat.  (1661)  268 
n    Holland.,  he    was  . .  pour  t  rayed    lying   in    hi*   cradle 
lullaby'd  and  rock'd  asleep  by  the  Spaniard.     1818  HA/CI.ITT 
Pol.  i-'.ss.  (1819)    340  When   we   see   a   poor  creature   like 
Ferdinand  VII.  .lullabied  to  rest  with  the  dreams  of  super 
stition   [etc.].     1890  JFAN  MIPULEMASS   Two  False  Moves 
1 1 1.  xiv.  210  Ruth . .  kissed  and  lullabyed  her  to  sleep.     1893 
A.  AUSTIN  Cow.  tt'inckelniann,  etc.  (1897)  157  Then  I.. 
lullaby  my  pain  with  plaintive  song. 
b.  absol.  or  ttitr. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  I.  xix.  (1632)  31  No  song  of  birds, 
no  musikes  sound  Can  lullabie  to  sleepe  profound.  1866 
CARLVLE  Remin.  I.  101  Waves,  .beautifully  humming  and 
lullaby  ing  on  that  fine  long  sandy  beach. 

Lullay,  variant  of  LULLA  inf.   0/>$. 

Lulled  ijpld),  ppl.a.  [f.  LULL  r.i  +  -KD1.] 
Quieted;  reduced  to  calmness. 

1787  Generous  Attachment  \\ .  44  Give  me  again,  ye 
shades,,  .your  lulled  repose!  1852  MUNDV  Our  Antipodes 
(1857)  185  Amid  thunderings  and  lightnings  . .  but  with 
lulled  airs,  . .  we  doubled  the  North  Cape.  1862  TRENCH 
Justin  Martyr  Poems  n  And  the  lulled  Ocean  seemed  to 
say,  '  With  m,e  is  quiet,  come  away  '. 

t  Iitrller.  Oh.  [f.  LULL?'.!  +  -ER*.]  One  who 
lulls  ;  ?a  woman  who  chants  spells,  a  witch. 

14..  l-'oc.  in  Wr.-Widcker  57s'i4  Contrat'arla^  a  luller. 
Ibid,  582/7  Fiicmninaria,  a  lullerc.  1611  COTGR.,  Mi^nar- 
deiti'i  a  luller,  dandier,  cherisher. 

liullian  (Izrlian),  a.     [f.  proper  name  l.itlli-Ks 

+  -IAN.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the  mystical  philo 
sophy  of  Lnllius  (Raymund  Lull  1234-1315). 

1653  R.  SANDERS  (title)  Physiognomic  and  Chiromancie. . 
the  subject  of  dreams,  divmative,  steganographical  and 
Lullian  Sciences,  etc.  1669  Phil.  Trans.  IV.  1093  To  show 
the  Defects  and  Difficulties  in  the  famous  Lullian  Art. 

Hence  fLullianist  =  LL*LLIST. 

1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  u.  I,  Sub. . .  Who  are  you  ?  Ana.  A 
faithful  Brother.  ..  Sub.  What's  that?  A  Lullianist?  a 
Ripley?  Fifing  Arti's  ?  Can  you  sublime  and  dulcifie? 

Llllliloo  (lwlil/7),  v.  rare.  [Imitative.]  intr. 
To  utter  the  cries  by  which  certain  African  peoples 
express  delight. 

1857  LIVISGSTONR  Trar.  \.  25  The  women  clapping  their 
hands.. and  lullilooing  for  joy.  1886  BURTON  Arab.  Nts. 
(Abr.  ed.)  I.  191  Then  the  singing-girls  beat  their  tabrets 
and  lulliloo'd  with  joy.  [1889  H.  M.  STANLEY  in  Daily 
Xe-vs  26  Nov.  5/8  The  female  followers  ..  set  up  a  shrill 
lululus  on  seeing  their  own  lake  again.] 

Lulling  (lo'lin),  vbl.  sh.  [f.  Ll'LL  i-.i  +  -IXG  1.] 
The  action  of  LULL  vj- 

c  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  77  And  at  be  lulling  of  cure  Ladye  be 
wymmen  to  lyken.  c  1440  Pronip.  Pai~>.  317/1  Lullynge 
of  yonge  chylder. .,  neniacio.  1575  R.  B.  Aphis  <$•  Virginia. 
B  i  b,  What  culling  :  what  lulling  :  what  stur  haue  wee 
here?  1633  G.  HERBKRT  Temple^  Pearl  iii,  I  know  the 
wayes  of  pleasure,  the  sweet  strains,  the  fallings  and  relishes 
of  it.  1865  Cornh.  A  fag.  Sept.  269  The  mother,  .began  to 
soothe  it.  .interspersing  her  lulling  with  thanks  to  Molly. 
f  b.  concr.  A  soothing  song.  Obs. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  vi.  v.  (Tollern.  MS.),  pey 
[nurses]  use  to  singe  lullynges  and  ober  cradel  songis  to 
plese  be  witlis  of  |?e  childe. 

LuUing  (IzHirj),  ///.  a.  [f.  LULL  z>.i  +  -ING  2.] 
That  lulls. 

(  1440  Promp,  Parv.  317/1  Lullynge  songe,  ttenia.  1672 
Chaucer's  Ghoiist  26  He  sang  him  such  a  lulling  Song,  that 
he  the  Giant  brought  asleep.  1711  ADDISOM  Spect.  No.  29 
F  8  An  English  Composer  should  not  follow  the  Italian 
Recitative  too  servilely  ..  He  may  copy  out  of  it  all  the 
lulling  Softness.  1748  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Fashion  76 
in  Dodsley  Coll.  Poems  III.  277  Let  Italy  give  mimick 
canvass  tire,  Carve  rock  to  life,  or  tune  the  lulling  lyre. 
1821  SHELLEY  Prometh.  Vnb.  i.  i.  225  My  wings  are  folded 
o'er  mine  ears  :.  .Yet.  .through  their  lulling  plumes  arise,  A 
Shape,  a  throng  of  sounds.  1847  DISRAELI  Tancred  m.  iv, 
Its  lulling  influence  is  proverbial. 

Lullingly  O'lirjH1.,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY2.] 
In  a  lulling  manner  ;  with  hilling  effect. 

1834  Frasers  Mag.  X.  646  That  pensive  vacancy  which 
. .  rural  scenes  so  lullingly  diffuse  over  the  mind.  1890 
Temple  Bar  Aug.  458  The  soothing  voice.,  lullingly  reading 
him  to  sleep. 


Lullist  (Isp'list).  [f.  proper  name  /////  see 
LULLIAN)  +  -IST.]  A  follower  of  Kaymund  Lull. 

*S&)  J-  SANKORO  tr.  Agrippds  Van.  Artes  a  b,  A  prating 
Lullist.  1596  PLAT  Jeivtif-ko.  m.  89  These  yong  gallants 
were  right  loyful  of  this  good  successse,  desiring  nothing 
more  then  to  become  Lullisies.  1711  KINC;  tr.  Xaudes  AV/. 
Politics  iv.  138  Let  some  Alchymist, ..  Lullist,  or  Cabaltst 
begin  to  shew  their  lrick<.  1839  Penny  CY»  /.  XIV.  19S/1  The 
*  Ars  Magna  Lulli,  or  the  Lullian  Art ',  which  found  a  few 
admirers  who  styled  themselves  Lullists  [etc.]. 

t  Ltrlly.  ?  dial.  Obs.  ~  °  [?  compressed  form 
,  of  OE.  Inmilaga  kidney.]  The  kidney  (of  a  cow). 

1688  1<.  HOI.MK  Artuonry  \\.  171/2  Imrals  [of  a  Bull,  etr.J 
..The  Kidneys  or  Lnllies. 

IiUlly,  variant  ol  Ln.i.A  int.   Obs. 

Lulte,  Luly-whit,  obs.  ff.  LILT,  LTLY-WHITK. 

tum  0*>m).  north,  dial,  and  Sc.  Also  6  lumbe, 
7  lurae,  S  lumb.  [Of  ohscuie  etymology;  pos 
sibly  an  ap])Iication  of  OF.  luin  Ii»ht  (":— L.  ///- 
meri]  •  cf.  the  uses  of  K.  Inmtire  in  the  sense  of 
'  a  per  lu  re,  passage1.  The  lescmblance  in  form  and 
sense  to  Welsh  Ihtnion  chimney  is  noteworthy.] 

jl.  ?  An  opening  in  a  roof;  a  skylight.   Oh. 

1507-8  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  659,  \\  rope/r  ad  le 
lumbe  pro  lum'me  in  panduxatorio. 

2.  A  chimney  ;  also  a  chimney-top. 

1697  [sees).  1701  r.RAN-n  Orkney  t  etc.  11703)  145  They 
carefully  fix  their  Kyes  upon  the  Lunts  or  Chimney  Heads  (Jf 
this  House.  1742  KOKBKS  Aja.Y  Sp.  etc.  Jynl.  (1755)  30 
din  I  had  been  gain  out  at  the  lum  u1  a  house.  ^1774 
PKRGUSSON  Hallow/air  Poems  (18451  '3  VTp>  n  the  tap  of 
ilka  him  The  Sun  began  to  keek.  1785  Bri:\s  Halto~wn 
\iii,  He  !,lce/'d  owre  her,  an'  she  owre  him,.  .  J  ill  fuflf!  he 
started  up  the  lum.  1862  (1.  MACI>ON.M.M  Da~>.  Elginbrod 
L  33  By  tne  side  of  the  wide  chimney,  or  more  properly 
I nin,  hung  an  iron  lamp.  1883  *  ii<KM.r.\  Gloss,  ( *on.l-tirinhtgt 
Ltft/i,  a  chimney  placed  on  the  top  of  an  upcast  shaft  to 
carry  off  the  smoke,  &c.,  and  to  increase  the  ventilating 
current. 

3.  Contb.i    lum-hat,  a  chimney-pot  hat;  luni- 
head,  the  upper  part  of  a  chimney,  whence  the 
smoke  escapes;  lum-sweeper,  a  chimney-sweeper. 

1888  BARRIK  M'hen  a  Man's  Shi^/c  (iooo»  86/2  It's  Rub 
Angus  come  home  in  a  'him  bat.  1768  Ross  Hclenore 
(1789)  55  The  sun  Iwgins  to  leant.  And  clouds  nf  reck  frae 

lamb-heads  to  appear.  1818  S<  un  Hrt.  Midi,  .\xvji,  The 
..  blue  reek  that  came  out  of  the  lum-head.  1697  Paris'i 
Reg.  in  Brand  llist.  Kewcasttc  (1739.1  I.  619  James  Brown 

lunie  sweeper. 

Lum  :  see  LOOM  a..  LUMB  -. 

Lu  mac  hell  a  n^/make-laV  Min.  Also  8 
lumachelli,  9  lumachel,  lumachelle,  luma- 
chello.  [a.  It.  honachclla  little  snail,  f.  hunaca 
snail.  Cf.  F.  luinaihe!le.~\  A  dark-coloured  com 
pact  limestone  containing  shells  which  frequentlv 
emit  fire-like  reflections;  fire-marble. 

1784  KIRWAN  J//;/.  30  Marbles  ..  which  abound  in  petii* 
factions  are  called  lumachellis.  1791  Ibid,  ied,  2)  1.  no 
The  marble  called  LumacHelli,  found  at  B  ley  berg  in  Ca- 
rinthia.  1804  /'////.  Trans.  X(JIV.  356  The  shells  forming 
the  lumachella  of  I'.leyberg,  win.  h  still  possess  the  lustre 
and  iridescence  of  their  original  nacre.  1850  DANA  A/in. 
:  08  Fire  marble  or  lumachelle  is  a  dark  brown  shell  marble. 
1869  tr.  /it/go's  By  King's  Command  I.  12  '1  he  brown 
corridor  in  Astracan  lumachel.  1894  Geol.  Mag.  Oct.  463 
The  shelly  limestone  below  the  clay  is  in  part  an  Oyster 
lumachelle. 

fLirmany.  Obs.  rare*.  [?  Blunder  for  LuxARv], 
Some  plant  or  substance  used  in  alchemy. 

15^2  LVLY  Galathea  \\.  iii,  Then  our  Mettles,  Saltpeeter, 
Vitnoll,  Sal  tartar,  Sal  perperat  ..  Egrimony,  Lumany, 
Brimstone.. and  what  not,  to  make  I  know  not  what. 

I  IiUlllb  ',    Obs.     [ad.  L.  html-its]     The  loin. 

1541  K.  COPLAND  Guy  doit's  Quest.  Chirnrg.  I  iij  b,  'i'he 
kydnees  .  .  are  situate  vpon  the  lumbes  [printed  tumbes]. 
1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhoners  /Mi.  Physicke ^135/1  _Let  the 
dampc  therof  ascende  into  the  Arsgutte,  &  soe  into  his 
Lumbes. 


Also  8-9  lum. 

1.  Mining,   f  a.  A   well   for   the   collection    of 
water  in  a  mine.   01$. 

1747  Hoosox  Miners  Diet.  M  iij,  \Vbcn  Shafts  are  sunk 
down  and  troubled  with  Water,  we  Sink  two  or  three  Yards 
deeper  than  the  Design   of  the  Shaft,  on  purpose  to  hold 
Water  one  Ni^ht  at  least,,  .and  this  we  call  a  Lumb. 
b.   (See  quot.  1883.^ 

1747  Hoosox  Miners  Diet.  s.  v.  Break-off,  An  Alteration 
in  a  Vein,  made  by  a  jumbled  Place,  or  Lumb  of  Softness. 
1883  GRESLEV  Gloss.  Coal-mining,  Litm  fin  Derbyshire],  a 
basin  or  natural  swamp  in  a  coal  seam,  often  running  several 
hundred  yards  in  length. 

2.  '  A  deep  pool  in  the  bed  of  a  river '  (E.  D.  D.\ 
1790  GROSE  /V(j:-.  Gloss.,  L«w,  a  deep  pool. 

Lumb,  obs.  f.  LOOM  sl>.*  ;  var.  LUM  dial. 

LumfoagiiiOUS  (l^mbt'i'd^inas).  a.  [f.  L. 
htmbagin-i  LUMBAGH-  -ous.]  Pertaining  to,  re 
sembling,  or  afflicted  with  lumbago. 

1620  VKNNKK  fr'iti  Recta  (1650)  311  Some  soft  woollen 
cloth.. which  will  preserve  from  lumbaginous  pains.  1834 
JEFFREY  in  Ld.  Cockljurn  Life  (1852)  II.  let.  cxxii.  266  God 
bless  us,  I  am  dyspeptic  and  lumbaginous  and  cannot 
sleep.  1875  SWINBUKNK  Ess.  C/ta/>f//ati  :>i  A  ponderous 
and  lumbaginous  licence  of  movement. 

Lumbago  :\mi\be['go},s{>.  Med.  [a.  'L.lttMhago, 
f.  htmb-us  loin.]  A  rheumatic  affection  in  the 
lumbar  region  of  the  body.  Also  attrib. 

1693  in  Blancartfs  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2).  1707  F  LOVER  Physic. 
Pnlse~Wtitch  398  As  in  a  Lumbago,  with  pain  in  the  Back. 
1771  JOHNSON  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thrale  7  July,  The  old  rheu- 


matism  is  come  again  into  my  face  and  mouth,  but  nothing 
yet  to  the  lumbago.  1804  WF.I  I.INCTON  in  Gurw.  Desfi.  (1837) 
II.  706,  1  am  much  annoyed  by  the  lumbago,  a  disorder  to 
which  I  believe,  all  peisons  in  camp  are  liable.  1899  All- 
butt's  Syst.  Med.  VI.  750  '  Muscular  rheumatism  '  (nf  the 
lumbago  type'. 

Luniba'gO,  r.  [f.  LI-MIIAOO  sl>.]  train.  To 
aftlict  with  lumbago. 

1796  'A.  PASOI-IM'  A'-w  Brighton  Guide  (ed.  61  26  He's 
lumbago'd  [by  the  north  or  east  wind]  the  rest  of  his  days. 
1880  f/V////.  Mag.  Oct.  504  Roasting  bis  knees  and  nose,  while 
his  back  is  lumbagoed  by  exposure  to  the.. cold  air. 

tLtrnibal,  a.  and  sb.  Anat.  Obs.  [ad.  mod. L. 
I  inn  bed  is.  f.  L.  lumbtts  loin.] 

A.  adj.    r-  -LUMBAR  a. 

1696  COWPER  in  /'//;/.  Trans.  XIX.  30;?  The  Lumbal  pain 
encreast  on  the  left  side.  1713  Cin.si.i  in  N  Anat.  \\.  \\. 
(1726)  123  The  first  Iundi.il  Vertebra.  1803  JW.  Jrnl.  IX. 
15?  '1  be  sciatic,  lunibal,  and  intercostal  nerves. 

B.  sfi.    =LI;M»AU  s/>. 

1708  J.  Rt:ii.i.  Anim.  Secret.  50  The  Spermatic  Artnir-; 
..dilate  as  lati,  if  not  bigger  than  one  of  the  I.nmbnls.  1722 
(,)fiN(:v  Lt'.r.  rJiysico-Mfd.  ied.  2)  32  Six  lumbals,  each  414-.'. 

Lumbar  ih'-mbru\  a.  and  s/'.1  Anal.  [:.d. 
mod.L.  litnibar-is,  \.  IJt  /intibns  loin.] 

A.  adj.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  situated  in  the  loin. 

1656  Ili.oiNi  (,h>$sos;r.  s.  v.  Vein,  J.itmlar  rein,  the  vein 
of  the  loins,  etr.  1741  MONKO  Anat.  .Yt'rt'fs  (ed.  3^  (17  Tin- 
five  lumbar  Nerves  on  each  Side  communicate  with  the 
Intercostal.  1756  l>or<;i.As  tr.  //  ins.'tw's  Struct.  //;///.•. 
l>ody  (ed.  4)  II.  24  The  Lumbar  Arteries  go  out  posteriorly 
from  the  inferior  descending  Aorta.  1800  Mt'tf.  Jrnf.  IIJ. 
?32  Invest  the  whole  of  the  al>dominal  and  lumbar  regions 
\\-ith  a  large.,  plaster.  1870  ROM  i  SK>S  .\niia.  Life  ->  The 
diaphragm  and  the  lumbar  muscles.  1882  (Jiwinfs  Ditt. 
M,'d,  854  2  The  skin  of  tlie  lumbar  region  is  remarkable  for 
its . .  thickness. 

B.  $b.  [Kroin  the  elliptical  use  of  the  adj.]    An 
artery,  nerve,  vein  or  vertebra  situated  in  the  loin. 

1858  H.  CRAV  Anat.  518  The  first  [lumbar  nerve]  appears 
between  the  first  and  second  lumbar  vertebra;,  and  the  last 
between  the  last  luml  ar  and  the  base  of  the  sacrum. 
1866  Hrxi.KY  Preh.  AV///.  Cait/in.  148  The  processes  [of 
the  vertebra;]  are  coarser  and  stronger,  and  the  lower 
oblique  processes  of  the  last  lumbar  are  unusually  far  apart. 
i83i  Mt\.\nr  Trt/ 2?i  The  last  dorsal  neive  sends  bail;  a 
brain  h  which  unite-,  with  the  first  lumbru'. 

•t-  Lumbar,  *&.-  ( '/'-^.  [app.  L<^[n.\iu>.]  A 
kind  of  ship. 

13.,  A  .  A/is.  (^L/'3  In  schipes  cayvars,  In  dromondes,  and 
in  himhars  [MS.  Ltttu/'m  shippes  lunibar>]. 

Lumbar,  obs.  form  ofLOMBAUD,  LfMiiEK. 

t  IiUmbard.  Obs.  Also  6  St\  lumbart.  [app. 
=  LOMKAHD.]  A  particular  kind  of  sleeve. 

1542  Ini>,  R.  ll'ardr.  (1815)  99  Item,  the  body  and  lum- 
bartis  of  anejornay  of  velvott  of  the  collour  of  seiche  skin. 
ic  1650  CAI.UKKWOUD  Hist.  Kirk  (1845)  VII.  55  The  bishups 
were  ordeaned  [in  1610]  to  have  their  gowne.s  with  lumbaul 
si  eaves. 

Lumbard'^e,  obs.  f.  LOMBARD,  LCMBER'-PIE\ 

Lumbardar,  variant  of  LVMBERDAR. 

t  Lumbary,  a.  Anat.   Oh.    [f.  L.  litwb-its  loin 

+  -AltY.]     =  LCMHAK  a. 

1672  riiil.  Trans.  VII.  5009  The  two  Lumbary  veins. 
1681  tr.  M'illis  Rein.Med.  Wks.  Vocab.,  Luntbary,  belong 
ing  to  the  loins. 

Lumber  (lo'mbsj),  j^.1  Also  6  lumber,  7 
lumbar.  [Prob.  f.  LI:MBKK  v.l,  which  occurs  much 
earlier.  But  as  a  LUMBER-HOUSE  or  pawnbroker's 
shop  was  in  fact  a  storehouse  for  such  odds  and 
ends  of  property  as  are  denominated  'lumber', 
the  word  was  prob.  at  one  time  more  or  less  asso 
ciated  with  LUMBER  s&.2] 

1.  Disused  articles  of  furniture  and  the  like,  which 
take  up  room  inconveniently,  or  are  removed  to  be 
out  of  the  way ;  useless  odds  and  ends. 

1552  HULOICT,  Baggage,  lumbor,  or  trumperye,  scrnta. 
1587  ll'ills  *•  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees)  II.  300  The  lobs,  kyrnes. 
stands,  dishes,  formes,  cliaires.  stoles,  and  other  lumbar.  1596 
Union  Invent.  (1841)  2  In  the  \Vartlirope..ij  paire  of  olde 
virginalls,  and  other  lumber  there.  1622  MAHHL-:  tr.  Ate* 
iiiati  s  Guzman  li'Atf.  i.  3  A  deale  of  lumber  and  luggage. 
1716  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  'i  Let.  to  Pope  10  Oct.  in  Left. 
.'1887)  L  130  A  catalogue  of  the  rest  of  the  lumber.  1817  L. 
HINT  Let.  to  C.  C.  Clarke  in  Gent  1.  .Mag.  May  (1876)  601 
All  the  chaos  of  packed  trunks,  lumber,.. &c.  1884  Globe 
6  Oct.  2/1  Three  pictures.,  stowed  away  for  nearly  fifty  yeais 
as  lumber. 

b.  fig.   Useless  or  cumbrous  material. 

1649  MILTON  Eikon.  xvii.  \Vks.  1851  III.  466  When 
Ministers  came  to  have  Lands,  Houses,  Farmes,  Conches, 
Horses,  and  the  like  Lumber.  1709  POPE  Ess.  Crit.  613 
The  bookful  blockhead.  .With  loads  of  learned  lumber  in 
his  head.  1768  GOLDSM.  Good-it.  Man  u.  i,  I'm  to  be  a  mere 
article  of  family  lumber.  1858  DARWIN  in  Lift:  $  Lett.  II. 
127,  I  should  be  mere  living  lumber. 

2.  Superfluous  fat,  csp.  in  horses. 

1806-7  J-  KKRESFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  i.  Introd., 
With  all  my  fleshy  lumber  about  me.  1885  Sut.  I\ez:  6  June 
749/2  Plenty  of  muscle  and  no  lumber.  1891  H .  S.  CONSTABLE 
Horses,  Sport  fy  tt'ar  15  Good  thorough-bred  horses  have 
also  lost  what  goes  by  the  name  of  '  himher '— such  as 
lumps  of  flesh  and  fat  ..on  the  top  of  the  neck.  Ibid.  18  Sir 
Tatton  seldom  praised  a  horse  without  adding  'there  is  no 
lumber  about  him '. 

3.  N.  Amer.    Timber  sawn  into  rough  planks  or 
otherwise  roughly  prepared  for  the  market. 

1662  Suffolk  (Mass.)  Deeds  26  Aug.,  Freighted  in  Boston, 
. .  with  Beames,  for  houses,  boards .  .and  other  Lumber.  1755 
Gent  1.  Mag.  XXV.  16  The  principle  articles  of  their  [Rhode 
Islanders]  trade  are  horses,  lumber,  and  cheese.  1862 


LUMBER. 

TROI.LOPF  A".  Aincr.  I.  107  Timber  in  Canada  \*  called 
lombor.  1900  Conteinp.  AV;-.  July  60  The  millwright 
operated  the  mill  giving  the  supply  of  bread  and  lumber. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  (sense  i)  lumber-garret , 
-house,  -office,  -place,  -mft ;  lumber-headed  adj. ; 
(sense  3)  lumber-boat,  -field,  ~king^  -merchant ', 
-products,  -raft,  -steamer,  -wharf  \  litmber-laden, 
-preparing  adjs.  ;  lumber-act,  V  an  act  of  parlia 
ment  regulating  the  lumber-trade ;  lumber-camp, 
a  camp  in  which  lumbermen  dwell ;  lumber- 
carrier,  a  vessel  employed  in  the  lumber-trade; 
lumber-cart,  ?  «=  jockey-cart  (JOCKEY  sb.  9); 
lumber-jack,  a  lumberman  ;  in  quot.  attrib.;  lum 
ber-line,  a  railway  constructed  primarily  for  carry 
ing  lumber ;  lumber-mill,  a  sawmill  for  cutting 
up  lumber;  lumber-money,  a  tax  levied  upon 
lumber;  lumber-sealer,  one  who  measures  up 
limber  ;  lumber-shover,  a  labourer  in  a  lumber 
yard  (slang} ;  lumber-trade,  the  trade  in  rough 
timber;  f  lumber- troop,  a  convivial  society  of 
London  citizens  (dissolved  in  1859),  with  a  quasi- 
military  organization,  its  president  being  styled  the 
'colonel';  d&Q  allusively  \  hence  lumber-trooper; 
lumber-wood,  a  wood  where  lumber  is  cut.  Also 
LUMBERMAN,  LUMBER-ROOM. 

1721  X civ H ant p$h.  Prov.  Papers  (1869)  III.  834  A  message 
to  the  house  ,,  for  repealing  the  "lumber  Act.  1902  Westm. 
Gaz.  28  Aug.  2/1  Flat,  ugly,  'lumber-boats.  1882  HOWELI.S 
Mod.  Instance  II.  139  Down  there  in  the  *lumber  camp. 
1700  AV:t»  Htinip$h.  t*rov.  Papers  (1869)  III.  104  Coasting 
vessels  and  *  lumber  carriers.  1830  CUNNINGHAM  Brit, 
J'aint.  II.  228  He  was  stopt  at  Whetstone  turnpike  by  a 
"lumber  or  jockey  cart.  1881  Chicago  Times  $  June.  Pineries, 
'lumber-fields  [etc.|.  1838  J.  \V,  CKOKKK  in  C.  Papers 
(1884!  i  Nov.,  I  should  look  with  more  expectation  to  the 
*1  umber  garrets  than  to  the  muniment  room.  1891  ATKIX- 
SON  Last  of  Giant  Killers  100  The  usually  *lumber-headed 
old  giants.  1728  POPE  Dune.  m.  193  A  -Lumber-house  of 
books  in  evVy  head.  1896  AV;c  York  Weekly  Witness 
30  Dec.  13/1  To  lose  the  *lumbcr-jack  vote  meant  to  lose 
the  election.  1879  Lumberman  s  Gaz.  19  Nov.,  The  '  "lum 
ber  hues'  are  now  getting  their  new  cars  ready.  1825  J. 
NEAL  Bro.  Jonathan  I.  23  The  preacher,  .had  been.. a 
"lumber-merchant  1901  ig//;  Cent.  Oct.  550  *  Lumber 
mills,  saw  mills,  grist  mills.  1715  .Vcw  Hamfsh.  Prov. 
Papers  (1868)  II.  682  An  account  of  the  "lumber  mony 
and  excise  mony.  1687  T.  BROWN  Saints  in  Uproar 
Wks.  1730  I.  82  Carry  that  ..  halbard  to  my  *lumbei- 
office.  1744  W.  COLE  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886) 
I.  296  I, aid  up  in  a  "Lumber  Place.  1898  Engineering 
Mag.  XVI.  96  *  Lumber-rafts  can  easily  be  built.  1896  Mw 
York  Weekly  Witness  30  Dec.  13/1  A  famous  "lumber-sealer. 
1884  S.  E.  DAWSON  Handbk.  Canada  129  Quebec  [city]  is. . 
the  centre  of  the  *luinbei--trade.  1745  E.  Hoard's  Conipl. 
Ace.  Clubs  title-p.,  A  Compleat  and  Humorous  Account  of 
all  the  Remarkable  Clubs  and  Societies  in  the  Cities  of 
London  and  Westminster,  From  the  R— 1-S— y  down  to  the 
*  Lumber-Troop,  &c.  1805  M.  A.  SHRE  Rhymes  on  Art 
fiSo6)  76  Dolts,. .Pass  muster  in  the  lumber  troop  of  Taste. 
r  1742  in  Hone  Rvcry-day  Bk.  II.  525  All  other  institu 
tions,  whether  ..  Hiccubites,  *  Lumber-Troopers,  or  Free- 
Masons.  1858  SiMMON'ns  Diet.  Trade,  *  Lumber-wharf t  a 
timber-yard.  1891  .V.  J'  Sun  in  ftoston  (Mass.)  Jrnl.  Nov., 
A  man  lhat  works  in  the  *lumber-woods. 

t  Lu'mber,  sb*  Obs.  [variant  of  LOMBARD  jr^A] 

1.  A   pa  \vnbr  ok  ing   establishment ;     =  LOMRAUD 
sfi.i  3. 

1617  MiNSfiEU  foe.  Hisp.  Lat.,  MJnfe  de  picddd,  a  lumber 
or  bancke  to  lend  money  for  a  yeare,  for  those  that  need, 
without  interest.  1749  LADY  MURRAY  Lives  G.  Baillic.  A> 
Lady  Grisell  />'.  (1822)  53  They  put  up  the  little  plate  they 
had.. in  the  Lumber,  which  is  pawning  it. 

b.  Phrases.  To  put  to  lumber  :  to  put  in  pawn 
or  pledge.  To  be  in  lumber  (slang)  :  to  be  im 
prisoned. 

1671  SKINNER  Etyinol.  Ling.  Angl.  s.v.,  To  put  one's 
Clothes  to  Lumbar,  pignori 'dare.  1812  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash 
Diet,  s.v.,  A  man.  .sent  to  gaol  is  said  to  be  lumbered,  to  be 
in  lumber,  or  to  be  in  Lombard-Street. 

2.  Money  due  with  respect  to  articles  pawned. 

a  1680  BUTLER  On  Critics  94  And,  by  an  action  fal>ely  laid 
of  Trover,  The  lumber  for  their  proper  goods  recover. 

Lirmber,  sb$     [f.  next.]     A  rumbling  noise. 

1750  SMITH  in  PkiL  Trans.  X  LVI.  729  One  other  Person . . 
heard  the  Noise  [of  an  earthquake],  but  judged  it  to  be  an 
odd  Lumber  above  Stairs. 

Lumber  (Izrmbaj),  v\  [Possibly  two  or  more 
words  may  have  coalesced.  ME.  fomere  may  have 
been  a  frequentative  formation  on  hme  LAME  a. 
\Vith  sense  2  cf.  Sw.  dial,  lomra  to  roar  (Rietz). 
The  word,  however,  may  be  partly  of  direct  imita 
tive  formation  in  Kng.] 

1.  intr.  To  move  in  a  clumsy  or  blundering 
manner ;  in  later  use  only,  to  move  heavily  on 
account  of  unwieldiness  of  bulk  and  mass.  Now 
always  with  defining  adv.  or  advb.  phr. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  /'.  B.  1094  Summe  lepre,  summe  lome, 
and  lomerande  blynde.  1530  PALSGR.  586/1,  I  hoble,  or 
halte,  or  lomber,  as  a  horse  dothe,  je  cloche.  1697  DKVDKN 
Virg.Georg.\\\.  229  Let  'em  not. .lumber  o'er  the  Meads: 
or  cross  the  Wood.  1728  POPE  Dune.  in.  294  Thy  giddy 
dullness  still  shall  lumber  on.  1771  FOOTK  Maid  of  B.  in. 
Wks.  1799  II.  229  Hush  !  I  hear  him  lumbering  in!  1830 
SCOTT  DfMionoL  iii.  100  The  massive  idol  leapt  lumbering 
from  the  carriage.  1852  HAWTHORNE  Blithedalc  Rom.  I. 
viii.  138  We.  .were  pretty  well  agreed  as  to  the  inexpediency 
of  lumbering  along  with  the  old  system  any  further.  1899 
CROCKETT  Kit  Kennedy  xxii.i53  'Ouch..!'  barked  Royal 
lumbering  outwards  like  a  great  pot -wall  op  ing  elephant 
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through  the  shallows.  1902  Rlackw.  Mag,  Mar.  400 'i  They 
lumbered  to  attention  as  I  entered. 

2.  To  rumble,  make  a  rumbling  noise.  ?  Obs. 

a  1529  SKELTON  Agst.  Comely  Coystrowne  29  He  lumbryth 
on  a  lewde  lewte,  Roty  bully  joyse,  Rumbyll  downe,  tumbyll 
downe,  hey  go,  now,  now.  1530  PAI.SCR.  615/2, 1  lumber, 
I  make  a  noyse  above  one's  head. . .  You  lumbred  so  over 
my  heed  I  coulde  nat  slepe.  [1584  CLEM.  ROBINSON  Handf. 
Pies.  Delites  (Arb.)  47  A  proper  new  Dity..To  the  tune 
of  Lumber  me.].  ci6ix  CHAI-MAN  Iliad  xvn.  643  A  boister 
ous  gust  of  wind  Lumbering  amongst  it.  [1621-1782  :  see 
LUMBERING  vbl.  sb.i} 

t3.  trans.  ?To  utter  with  a  rumbling  noise.  Obs. 

^1529  SKELTON  CoL  Clout  95  They  lumber  forth  the 
lawe, . .  Expoundyng  out  theyr  clauses. 

Lumber  (lirmbw),  v.~    [f.  LUMBER  sb.i] 

1.  trans.   To    cover,    fill   up,   or   obstruct   with 
lumber ;  to  burden  uselessly,  encumber.    Said  both 
of  personal  agents,  and  of  the  things  which  form 
the  encumbrance.     Sometimes  with  over,  up. 

1642  O.  SEDGWICKE  Eng.  Preserv.  5  An  indigested  Thicket, 
lumbred  all  over  with  weedes.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  II. 
8r,  I  hope  it  [st\  a  chapel]  will  never  be  lumber'd  again.  1798 
MILLER  in  Nicolas  Kelson's  Disp.  (1846)  VII.  p.  clviii, 
We.  .sent  our  prisoners  and  their  baggage  which  lumbered 
our  guns,  on  board  the  Goliath.  1824  W.  IRVING  '/'.  Trav. 
I.  328  Empty  bottles  lumbered  the  bottom  of  every  closet. 
1825  LocKHAKT  Let.  in  Smiles  Mem.  J.  Murray  (1801)  II. 
xxvii.  229,  I  . .  should  be  sorry  to  have  them  [sc.  packages] 
lumbering  your  warehouses.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Btf.  Mast 
xxix.  98  The  decks  were  lumbered  up  with  everything.  1845 
FORD  Handbk.  Spain  i.  49  There  is  no  worse  mistake  than 
lumbering  oneself  with  things  that  are  never  wanted.  1861 
Tt-'LLOCH  Rng.  Pitrit.  ii.  247  The  mere  details  of  controversy 
.  .lumber  bis  style.  1866  HOWKLLS  I'enct.  Life  148,  I  could 
not,  iii  any  honesty,  lumber  my  pages  with  descriptions, 
1867  TROLLOPS  Chron.  Barset  I.  xxxvii.  319  One  side  and  two 
angles  of  the  court  are  always  lumbered  with  crates, 
hampers,  [etc,].  1901  Kdin.  Reii.  Oct.  261  The  ships  of  war 
were  lumbered  up  with  the  soldiers. 
b.  intr.  To  lie  as  lumber. 

1850  D.  MACMILLAN  in  Life  (1882)  ii.  ii  A  queer  mass  of 
rubbish  to  lie  lumbering  in  any  one's  brain. 

2.  To  heap  or  place  together  as  lumber,  without 
order  or  method  ;  to  deposit  as  lumber. 

1678  T.  RVMER  Trag.  Last  Age  41  In  Rollo  we  meet  with 
so  much  stuff  luml>erd  together.  *733  MALI.KT  I'erbal 
Crit.  16  With  all  their  refuse  lumber'd  in  his  head.  1805 
M".  A.  SHEE  Rhymes  on  Art  369  How  that  \sc.  picture], 
long  .,  lumber'd  in  some  filthy  broker's  stall,  Lay,  loH  to 
fame. 

3.  intr.  To  perform  the  labour  or  carry  on  the 
business  of  cutting  forest  timber  and  preparing  it 
for  the  market,   occas.  trans.  (A7.  Ainer.*} 

1809  KENDALL  Trav.  III.  Ixviii.  73  The  verb  to  lumber 
has  also  the  ..  sense,  to  procure  or  even  to  manufacture 
lumber.  1870  Maine  Rep.  LVI.  566  The  plaimitT  lumbered 
on  his  township  called  Holeb.  1891  R.  A.  ALGER  in  Voice 
(N.  }'.\  15  Oct.,  I.. commenced  lumbering  in  a  small  way. 
Ibid.,  We  then  lumbered  a  million  and  a  quarter  feet  a  year. 
ity&Scribtter's  Mag.  June  711/1  They  bought  and  lumbered 
timber  on  their  own  account. 

Iitrmber,  v2  slang,  [f.  LUMBEU  sb*]  trans. 
To  deposit  (property)  in  pawn  ;  hence  in  passim, 
to  be  placed  away  privily,  to  be  imprisoned. 

1812  J.  H.  VAUX  Flask  Diet.  s.  v.,  To  lumber  any  pro 
perty,  is  to  deposit  it  at  a  pawnbroker's. .  ;  to  retire  to  any 
..private  place,  for  a  short  time  is  called  lumbering  yourself. 
A  man.  .sent  to  gaol  is  said  to  be  lumbered.  1840  Eraser's 
Mag.  XXII.  578  Revelling  in  the  reminiscences  of  the 
number  of  times  they  have  been  lumbered. 

II  Lumberdar  (Jmnbajdau).  [Urdu  lambardar, 
f.  Kng.  Ni'MBEK  +  Urdu  (Pers.)  -fl^r  suffix.]  The 
registered  head-man  of  an  Indian  village. 

1855  H.  H.  WILSON  Gloss.  Judic.  $  Rw.  Tenits,  Lam 
bardar •,  Littubnriiar,  The  cultivator  who,,  pays  the  govern 
ment  dues  and  is  registered  in  the  collectors  roll  according 
to  his  number.  1858  J.  H.'  NORTON  Topics  193  The  moral 
control  of  head  men  and  lumberdars  is  destroyed.  1900 
MARY  CARUS  WILSON  Irene  Peti-ie  xii.  284  The  doctors 
operated  successfully  on  the  wife  of  the  lumbardar — that  is 
the  hereditary  taxgatherer,  the  headman  of  the  village. 

t  L -umbel-dyne.  Obs.  rare-1.  [1  Connected 
with  Lombardy ;  cf.  plcasance  from  Placentia, 
Piacenza.]  A  kind  of  black  lawn. 

1x1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII  (1809)  514  Their  faces, 
neckes,armes&  handes,couered  with  fynepleasaunce  blacke : 
Some  call  it  Lumberdynes,  which  is  merueylous  thine,  so 
that  the  same  ladies  semed  to  be  nygrost  or  blacke  Mores. 

Lumbered  (Jmutaid),  a.  [f.  LUMBER  v.%  + 
-ED  l.]  Filled  or  encumbered  with  lumber.  Some 
times  with  ///. 

1745  P.  THOMAS  Jrnl.  Anson's  Voy.  288  She  was  so  lum 
bered  that  she  could  not  tight  all  of  them.  1803  W.  RAMSAV 
in  Naval  Chron.  IX.  269  Many  ships  going  in  a  lumbered 
state  from  Gravesend.  1898  I1'.  T.  BULLEN  Cruise  Cachalot 
log  Soon  the  lumbered-up  decks  began  to  resume  their 
normal  appearance.  1900  Longin.  Mag.  Oct.  547  [He] 
hunted  a  dusty  creel  from  out  of  a  lumbered  corner. 

Lumberer  (hnuboran),  sb.\  N.  Amer.  [f. 
LUMBER  #.-  +-KR!.]  One  engaged  in  the  lumber 
or  timber  trade. 

1809  KDNDALL  Trav.  III.  33  To  this  mill,  the  surrounding 
lumberers  or  fellers  of  timber  bring  their  logs.  1861  WOODS 
Pr.  of  Wales  in  Canada  152  The  lumberers,  who  in  Ottawa 
welcomed  the  Prince  in  their  procession  of  canoes.  1884 
LD.  BLACKBUKN  in  l.aiv  Rep.  9  App.  Cases  410  The  le.yi-.la- 
ture  confined  the  enactment  to  the  seasons  during  which 
lumberers  ordinarily  ply  their  trade. 

Lu'mberer,  &*  Obs.  exc.  slang,     ff.  LUMBER 
Z/.3  +  -ER*.]     A  pawnbroker. 
1802  W.  TAYLOR    in  RoWerds    Mew.   I.  419  The  Jew 


LUMBER-PIE. 

!    lumberers  exhibit  ..  candlesticks  purchased  of  the  rhurrh- 

I    robbers.     1807  —  in  Ann.  Rev.  V.  296  We  belie\e  the  term 

1    broker,  for  a  furniture  broker,  is  gradually  disused,  and  that 

the   term    lumberer   is   introducing   itself..     1896    FARMRK 

Siangt  Litmbert r, .2.  (American  thieves*.)— A  pawnbroker. 

Lu  mberer,  sbv    [f.  LUMBER  v.1  +-ER  i.] 

1.  One  who  goes  clumsily  or  blunderingly. 

1593  NASIIR  Christ's  T.  (1613)  128  So  many  cow-baby- 
bawlers  and  heauy-gated  lumberers  into  the  ministry  are 
stumbled. 

2.  slang,  fa.  ?  A  tramp,  vagrant  \obs.}.    b.  *A 
swindling  tipster'  (Barrere  &  Leland). 

1764  Low  Life  (ed.  3)09  Lumberer!;  taking  a  Survey  of  the 
Streets  aiid  Markets,  and  preparing  to  mount  Bulks  instead 
of  Beds.  1897  HALL  CAINF.  Christian  iv.  iv.  376  The  pick 
pocket,  the  card-sharper,  the  'lumberer',  . .  and  the  faker  of 
every  description  laid  his  snares  on  this  holy  spot  [Epsom 
]  towns],  1901  Sketch  iS  Dec.  351/1  It  is  a  pity  means  could 
,  nut  be  devised  to  rid  the  Turf  of  the  *  lumberers '. 

Lumber-house.  Obs.   =  LUMBER  s/>.2  i. 

1677  YAKRANTON  Kng.  Iwprov.  7  A  lumber-house,  whereby 
...\  poor  people  may  have  Moneys  lent  upon  Goods  at  very 
easie  Interest.  1720  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5850/0  Subscriptions 
fur  erecting  Lumber-Houses,  Loan-Offices,  &c.  i7»3  Ibid. 
No.  6164/1  Lumbtr-Houses  or  Banks  for  lending  Money  en 
Pledges. 

Lumbering  (Izrmbariij),  vbl.  j/\i  [£  LUMRF.U 
7'.*  -r  -ING  i.]  The  action  of  LUMBKR  V.* 

1621  LADY  M.  WROTH  Urania  486  Wee  heard  a  noise.. 

:    continuing  with  increase  of  lumbring.    1782  Cow  PER  Gilpin 

232  The  lumbering  of  the  wheels.     1816  SCOTT  Old  Mort. 

xv  iii,  The  lumbering  of  the  old  guns  back  wards  and  forwards 

shook  the  battlements. 

Lumbering  (ln'mbwig),  vbl.  sb.~    [f.  LUMBER 
:   7-.-  +  -1NU  l.] 

1.  The  action  of  filling  with  lumber. 
1775  in  ASH,  Suppl. 

2.  The  trade  or  business  of  a  lumberer ;  dealing 
or  working  in  timber. 

1792  J.  HKI.KNAP  I  list.  New-Hampsh.  III.  213  Towns 
adjoining  the  river,  in  which  lumbering  was  formerly  the 
chief  employment.  1898  (i,  F.  K.  HENDERSON  Stonewalt 
Jackson  I.  i.  10  Young  men  had  to  serve  a  practical 
apprenticeship  to  lumbering  and  agriculture. 
b.  attrib.)  as  lumbering-camp >  season. 

1857  TIIOREAU  Maine  IV.  (1894)  143  Here  were  the  ruins 
of  an  old  lumbering-camp.  1873  Wisconsin  Rep.  XXXI.  424 
The  coming  lumbering  season. 

Lumbering  (hrmbaiirj),  ///.  a.  [f.  LUMBER 
7'.1  and  -  +  -IM;  -.]  Ponderous  in  movement,  in 
conveniently  bulky,  lit.  and _/?£•. 

1593  NASHH  Four  Lett.  conf.  03  Master  Stannyhurst  .. 
trod  a  foule  lumbring  boyrtTOUl  wallowing  measures  \sic\  in 
his  translation  of  Virgil.  1594 —  Terrors  Nt.  Wks.  (Grosart) 
111.  275  And  yet  me  thinkes  it  comes  off  too  goulie  and  lum 
bring.  1606  J.  RAYNOI.DS /Wrtr/rt;y'j /V/w,  (i&joi  1 18  There 
might  be  heard,  the  hideous  lumbring  swasher.  1736  A'c7c 
Hamfsh.  J'rtT.  Ftifers (iftjo)  IV.  713  We  had  only  lime  .. 
to  save  our  lumbering  stuff,  such  as  tables  and  chairs.  1792 
WOLCOT  (P.  Pindar)  Ode  to  the  Popc\\.  Wks.  III.  256  Upon 
the  sportsman';,  breaking  back,  A  lumb'ring eighteen  pounder. 


1811  SCOTT  /'iifir.  Lett.  (1894)  I.  vii,  229,  I  agree  with  you 
respecting  the  lumbering  weight  of  the  stanza.  1855  MBS. 
GAITY  Parables  fr.  Nat.  Ser.  i.  (1869)  3  A  caterpillar,  who 


•as  strolling  along  a  cabbage  leaf  in  his  odd  lumbering 
way.  1885  Snf.  Rev.  6  June  758/1  How  lumbering  all  their 
rapierplay  Beside  your  finished  carte  and  tierce.  \g/ooLo»gni. 
.'/(T^".  Oct.  574  It  was  a  great  heavy  lumbering  travelling  coach, 
•fb.  Rumbling.  Obs. 

1678  BUNYAN  Pilgr.  i.  159  A  lumbring  noise  as  of  fire. 
1684  Ibid.  n.  27. 

Hence  lAi'mberingrly  adv.)  IiU'iubering-ness. 

1850  />('«//.  Misc.  Jan.  12  'Come — be  alive!'  and  Meg 
moved  lumberingly  out.  1860  Rut  ledge  112,  I.  .ran  upstairs 
followed  lumberingly  by  the  housekeeper.  1869  Echo  13 
Feb.,  The  intolerable  lumberhigness  of  Us  action  \sc.  of  the 
House  of  Commons].  1885  D.  C.  MURRAY  Rainbow  Gold 
III.  vi.  iii.  214  A  drunken  sailor  who  howled  a  song  and 
danced  lumberingly.  1900  N,  MUNRO  in  Blackw.  Mag. 
Oct.  451  'i  The  beast,  .fell  lumberingly  on  its  side. 

Lumberly  (Urmbaili),  a.  [f.  LUMBER  v.1  + 
-LY  l.]  Clumsy,  cumbrous. 

1805  COLI-:RIDGK  Lett.  (1895)  II.  488  The  latter  wordtshall 
have  become  an  incurable  synonym,  a  lumberly  duplicate. 
1855  ROBINSON  Whit  by  Gloss.)  Lnwmtrly  or  Lumberly) 
awkward,  cumbrous.  1880  J.  A,  H.  MURRAY  Address  to 
rhilol.  Soc.  30  England  is  stirring,  in  a  slow,  lumberly,  and 
i  timorous  fashion. 

Lumberman  (l»'mbojmivn),    IV.  Amer.    [f. 

•  LUMBER  .r//.1  +  MAN.]     One  whose  work  is  among 
I    lumber  or  rough  timber,  esp.  one  who  fells  and 
i    dresses  timber  in  the  forest. 

a.  1817  T.  DWIGHT  Trai'.  ffgwEng*t  etc.  II.  (1821)  166  The 

1    lumbermen  were  without  employment.     1870  EMKKSON  Soc. 

\    ff  Solit.  Wks.  iKohn)  III.  i   He  envied  every  drover  and 

lumberman  in  the  tavern.    1893  .Vfr//vw'.s  *Vrtjf.  June  711/1 

The    veteran    lumberman    and    politician,    Hon.    Philctus 

Sawyer,  is  a  conspicuous  example. 

i  Lumber-pie.  Obs.  Also  lumbar-pie.  [See 
LOMBARD  a.  2.^  A  savoury  pie  made  of  meat  or 
fish  and  eggs. 

1656  MAKNKTTfc  Perf.  Cook  ii.  i  To  make  a  Lumbar  Pye. 
Take  three  pound  of  Mutton  [etc.].  1663  in  Jupp  Ace. 
Carpenters'  Conip.  (1848)  206  It  is.  .ordered,  .that  the  pro- 

•  vision  be  as  followeth  ;    viz1..  Roast   Turkey,  Lumberpie, 
1    Capon,  Custurd,  and  codling  tart.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury 
,    HI.  83/1  Lumber  pie,  made  of  Flesh  or  Fish  minced  and 
I    made  in  ISalls  ..  with  Eggs,  .and  so  Baked  in  a  Pye  with 

Butter.  1694  MOTTEUX  Ralwlais  (1737)  iv.  lix.  243  Lum 
ber- Pyes,  with  hot  Sauce,  17..  E.  SMITH  Compl.  House 
wife  (1750)  150  To  make  a  Lumber  pye.  Take  a  pound  and 
a  half  of  veal,  &c.  1849  W.  H.  AINSWORTH  Lane.  Witches\\\. 
ix,  There  were  lumbar  pies,  marrow  pies,  quince  pies  [etc.]. 


LUMBER-ROOM. 
Lumber-room,    [f.  LUMHKR  ^M]    A  room 

for  tlic  reception  of  lumber  or  disused  chattels. 

1741  KICIIAKHSON  Pamela.  (1824)  I.  132  My  own  little 
chapel,  which  has  not  been  usetl  for  any  thing  but  a  lumber- 
r««tin.  1812  II.  &  J.  SMITH  A'iy.  Addr.,  Italy's  ])t'i>ntt  The 
chaise  ..  Stood  in  the  lumber  room.  1884  J,  HATTON  //. 
/wing's  /m/'ft-ss.  Amcr.  (ed.  2)  1.  4  The  apartments  were 
lumber-looms  until  lately. 

b.  Jig. 

1748  CUKSTERF.  Lett.  cbt.(fMft)  II.  72  Many  great  readers 
..make  lumber-rooms  of  their  heads.  1817  HARP,  (riu'sst-s 
Ser.  ii.  (1873)  446  The  memory  ought  to  be  a  store-room. 
Many  turn  theirs  rather  into  a  lumber-room.  1879  J.  A.  H. 
MUHKAY  Address  to  Philol.  Soc.  33  They  are  included  by 
Lepsius  in  his  provisional  lumber-room  of  '  Isolated  Lan 
guages  '. 

Cumbersome  (lymuoisom),  a.     [f.  LUHKKK 

z».l  +  -SOMK.]     Cumbrous,  unwieldy. 

1834  M.  SCOTT  in  Blacfav.  Mag.  XXXV.  314  Sprawl.. 
invariably  wore  with  his  back  lo  him,  and  so  lumbersome 
and  .slowly,  that  the  Commodore  usually  had  wheeled . .  long 
before  Mr.  Sprawl  came  round.  1837  C.  LOFI-T  Se/f- 
formation  I.  142,  I  was  like  a  young  greyhound,  sprawling, 
uncouth,  and  lumbersome.  1873  BROWNING  KedCott.  Nt.- 
caj>  u.  Wks.  1898  II.  396/2  The  large  and  lumbei-some  and 
.  .dignified  And  gentry-fashioned  old-style  haunts  of  sleep. 

Immbert(te,  obs.  form  of  LOMBARD. 

II  Iiiimbiplex  ffarnibipleks).  Anat.  [f.  L.  lumb- 
its  loin  +  PLEX-US.]  The  lumbar  plexus  of  nerves. 
I  fence  Iiumbiple'xal  a.,  pertaining  to  the  lumbi- 
plcx.  1890  Cent,  Diet,  refers  to  COUKS. 

IiUmbo-  (Iz>'mb0),  used  as  combining  form  of 
I,,  htmbus  loin,  as  lurnbo-abdominal  et.t  pertain 
ing  to  the  loins  and  the  abdomen  (cf.  ABDOMINAL)  ; 
so  htmlo-aortiC)  -costal,  -inguinal,  etc.  (see  Syd. 
Soc.  Lex,  1889),  -sacral j  -vertebral  adjs. ;  ||  lum- 
bodynia  [mod.  L. ;  hybrid  f.  (Jr.  ulvvq  pain] 
=  LUMBAGO. 

ito&AItbntt'sSysf.  Mai.  VI.  660  Neuralgia  of  the  lumbar 
plexus,  or  *lumbo-abdominal  neuralgia.  1866  A.  FLINT 
Princ,  filed.  (1880)  805  The  affection  is  commonly  known 
as  lumbago.  Valleix  designated  it  *lntnhodynia.  1840  K. 
WILSON  Anat.  Vade  M.  (1842)  107  The  *lumbo-iliac  ligament 
is  triangular  in  form.  1856  Quains  Anat.  (ed.  6)  II,  632 
note,  Schmidt  describes  them  as  separate  nerves,  naming  the 
genital  branch,  external  spermatic,  and  the  crural  branch, 
"lumbo-inguinat.  1840  K.  WILSON  Anat.  I'ade  AI.  (1842)  14 
The  *lumbo-sacral  nerve.  1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Snrg.  1. 258 
The  lumbo-sacral  portion  of  the  column  is  more  frequently 
affected  than  any  other.  1899  Allhutt's  Syst.  Med.  VI.  217 
The  *lumbo-vertebral  anastomotic  trunk  of  Hraune. 

Lumber,  obs.  form  of  LUMBKK  sbl 

t  Lumbric.  Obs.  Also  5  lumbryke.  [ad.  L. 
lumbncus:  see  LUMBRIOUS.J  A  worm. 

ciqtpPronip.Parv.  316/2  Lumbryke,  lumbricns.  1828-32 
WI-:BSTER,  Lumbric,  a  worm.  Med.  R*-pos. 

IiUmbrical  (tombrarkiil),  a.  and  sb.  Nat.  Hist. 
[ad.  mod.L.  lumbncal-is  :  see  LUMBKICUS  and  -AL.] 

A.  adj.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  lumbricus 
or  worm;  Anat.  applied  to  certain  fusiform  muscles 
in  the  hand  and  the  foot  which  assist  in  flexing 
the  digits. 

1694  rhil.  Trans.  XVIII.  230  The  Lumbrical  Muscles 
{which  lye  in  the  Palm  of  the  Hand).  1722  QUINCY  Lex. 
Pkysico-Med.  (ed.  2)  2  The  Tendon  of  one  of  the  lumbrical 
Muscles.  1775  ASH,  Lnmbricetl. ., belonging  to  the  earth 
worm.  1802  BINCLKY  Anim.  Biog.  (1813)  III.  394  The 
Lumbrical  and  Vermicular  Ascaris.  1847-9  TODD  Cycl.Anat. 
IV.  757/2  The  fourth  digital  nerve. .gives  a  filament  to  the 
second  lumbrical  muscle.  1866  Treas.  Bot.t  Lumbrical^ 
worm-shaped ;  a  term  applied  to  the  worm-like  lobes  of  the 
frond  of  certain  seaweeds. 

B.  sb.  Often   in  L.  form   lumbricalis,  pi.  -es 
(li?mbrik£!'lis,  -fz).     A  lumbrical  muscle. 

1706  Puii-Lii'S  (ed.  Kersey),  Lumbricales,  Muscles  of  the 
Finger,  so  nam'd  from  their  Figure.  x8oo/V//7.  Trans.  XC. 
12  The  fingers  are  bent  to  a  certain  degree  by  the  long 
muscles  that  lie  upon  the  fore-arm,  to  the  tendons  of  which 
a  set  of  smaller  muscles  are  attached,  called  lumbricales. 
1872  HUMPHRY  Myology  188  There  is  in  each  limb  only 
one  lumbricalis.  1887  Brit,  filed.  Jrnl.  2  Apr.  733/1 
The  lumbricals  of  the  hand  and  foot.  1899  Allbiftfs  Xyst. 
filed.  VI.  660  The  two  radial  lumbricals  are  not  paralysed. 

IiUmbriciform  (Iwmbrai-sif^m),  a.  [ad. 
mod.L.  type  *lttmbriciformis  :  see  LUMBKICUS  and 
-FOKM.]  Resembling  a  lumbricus ;  vermiform. 

1828-32  in  WEBSTER.  1874  COUES  Birds  N.  IV.  269  The 
tongue,  .resembles  that  of  the  Woodpeckers,  in  its  length 
and  lumbriciform  slenderness. 

Lumbricine  (I#'mbris3in),a.  Zool.  [ad.  mod. 
L.  htmbncina\  seeLuMBRicusand-iXE.]  Pertaining 
to  the  group  Lumbricina  of  annelids;  lumbriciform. 

1890  in  Century  Diet. 

So  Iiumbrici-nan,  a  worm  of  this  group. 

1835  KIKBY  Hal>.  <f-  Inst.  Anim.  L  xii.  334  The  third 
[order]  he  [Savigny]  names  Lumbricinans. 

Lumbricoid  (hrmbiaikoid),  a.  and  sb.  Zool. 
[ad.motl.L./«w£r7<r<7«/-£r:  seeLuMBRicus  and  -OID.] 
A.  adj.  Resembling  the  lumbricus  or  round- 
worm,  Ascaris  htmbricoides.  B.  sb.  The  round- 
worm, 

184975*  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  853/2  The  presence  of 
lumbricoid  ascarides  in  the  intestine.  1882  Qitaiifs  Diet. 
Med.  855/2  AH  the  larger  round-worms  infesting  man  and 
animals  are  apt  to  be  called  lumbricoids.  1892  Lancet  20 
Jan.  284/2  The  possible  relations  between  micro-organisms 
and  these  lumbricoids  being  thus  established. 

Lumbricous  ilymbroi-kss).  a.  Path.,  etc.    [f. 
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LriiBRic-i-s  +   -cms.      Cf.    late   L.   Iiimhrfcosits.] 
a.  Infested  with  lumbrici.     b.    —  LtTMBBIOIFOBM. 
1856  MAYNK  Expos.  Lex.,  s.v.  Liiinbriccd<-s.     1900  JACK 
SON  ti/,'ss.  lift.  Vi-rtff.f. 

II  Iiiimbricus  (Jzmibroi-ktfs).  /.ool.  I'l.  lum 
brici  (Izmibroi-sai).  [L.  litml>rifits.]  a.  The 
eai  tli-worm,  /..  terrestris.  b.  The  round-worm 
which  infests  the  intestines,  Ascaris  litinl>ricoi*lcs 
(frequently  referred  to  Liiinlinais}. 

f  1400  Lanfranc's  Cintrg.  150  Leie  abouc  lumbricus  of  \>e 
ert>e,  J»at  lietli  ei|?c-\vonnes  staurupid  &  boilid  \vi(>  oile  of 
rosis.  1802-12  lii.NlMAM  Ratit'n.  Jntiit.  Kvitl.  (1827)  V. 
202  in  a  relaxed  constitution  of  the  body  politic,  acquitted 
and  till  prosecuted  malefactors,  .are  no  less  congenial.,  tban 
the  Uenia,  the  lumbricus,  and  the  ascaris  are  to  the  natural 
body.  t8o8  Med.  Jr,,l.  XIX.  307  Since  taking  the 
electuary,  [he]  has  voided  another  lumbricus.  1841-71  T.  U. 
JONKS  Aiiim.  Kiugd.  (ed.  4)  248  In  the  Lumbrici,.. every 
ring  ..  is  found  to  support  a  series  of  sharp  retractile  spines. 

at trili.  1823-34  dooifs  Stitily  iMeii.  (ed.  4)  1.  82  The 
contents  of  the  stomach,  together  with  a  lumbricus  worm., 
were  effused  in  the  chest. 

IiUmbrOUS  ,l«'mbr3s),a.  rare.  [f.I.riiBKR^.1  + 
-ou.s.J  Heavy  and  unwieldy  ;  lumbering. 

1847-8  H.  MIU.F.R  First  Impr.  xi.  (1857)  170  flic  lumbrous 
dignity  of  Shenstone's  elegiacs.  1887  H  ALL  CAINK  Deemster 
ii.  (IS88J,  A  lumbrous,  jolting  sound  of  heavy  «  heels. 

Lume,  So.  vnr.  l.oo.v  sfi.l-  obs.  f.  LKAM  v.^ 
I  Lumen  (l'«-men).    PI.  lumina  (1 


[L. -light;  an  opening.]  An  opening,  passage, 
or  canal,  a.  Anat.  and  Zool.  b.  />W.  c.  Sttrg. 
The  passage  of  any  tube  in  an  instrument. 

a.  1873'!'.  H.  CKI-.KN  lut rod.  Pathol.  led.  2)81  The  vessel 
thus1  calcified,  lo>es    its.  .contractility ;    its  lumen   is  dimi 
nished.     1888   UicDDAiii)  in  Km-ycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  680/2  A 
longitudinal  fold  on  the  dorsal  side  which  projects  into  the 
lumen  of  the  intestine.     2893  Sini'i.KY  /.ool.  Iwcrtebr.  214 
In  the  lumen  of  the  siphon  is  a  small  valve. 

b.  1887  GARNSKY  tS:  BAI.FOUR  tr.  De  Bary's  Fungi  y.\i 
The  hyphffi.. usually  have  their  walls  thickened  till  the  lu 
mina  disappear.     1900  JACKSON  (.iloss.  Hot.  Tcrnis^  Lnnn-n^ 
the  space  which   is  bounded  by  the  walls  of  an  organ,  as 
the  central  cavity  of  a  cell. 

C.  1889  Lancet  9  Nov.  949/1  Tracheotomy  was  resorted 
to,  the  larger  lumen  of  the  tube  affording  a  freer  vent.  1894 
Ibid.  3  Nov.  1033  The  lumen  of  the  catheter. 

Lumen,  obs.  pi.  of  LIMU  sh.i 

Iiiuiier.   Obs.  rare—1.     [?a.  OF.  lamicrc,  F. 
htmitre  light.]     Light,  illumination. 

c  1468  in  Archxol.  (1846)  XXXI.  334  To  tnciese  the  luincr 
of  the  said  hall,  one  every  side  vii  other  candclstickes,  one 
eche  iiii  lyghtis. 

•  f  Lumhiair.  Sc.   Obs.    Also  5  lumynar,  -air. 
[a.  K  liuninaire^  ad.   med.L.  litminHrhuu\    sec 
LUMINARY  si/.]   =  LUMINARY  sb. 

1456  SIR  G.  HAYI-:  Law  Arms  (S.  T.  S.i  210  God.. maid 
twa  himynaris  ..  that  are  callit  the  giete  lumynar  and  the 
small  lumynar.  c  1477  CAXION  Jason  84  Whan  . .  all  the 
lumynaire  brende  about  the  body  of  Appollo.  1560  HOLLAND 
Crt.  1'i-nns  u.  125  Of  all  palice  it  was  the  luminair.  1588 
A.  KING  tr.  Canisins1  Cateck.  81  All  outuard  apparell  and 
ornaments  of  this  vnbloody  sacrifice  as  haly  vestments,  , 
vessell,  luminairs  and  vther  cajremonies. 

Lumiiial  (fcw'minal),  a.  [f,  L.  Inmin-,  LUMEN  ; 
+  -AL.]  Of  or  belonging  to  a  lumen. 

1897  A  met:  Naturalist  Jan.  67  The  luminal  walls  of  these 
intestinal  cells  are  strong  and  thick. 

Lu-minance.  [f.  next :  see  -AXCE.]  Luminous-  , 
ness. 

1880  OUIDA  Mot/is  III.  xi.  282  Her  eyes  have  a  serious 
sweet  luminance.  1884  E.  A.  K  HOUGETTS  tr.  Kemin.  Gen. 
Skpbeleff  ^-z  The  bright  luminance  of  our  freedom  shall 
shine  forth  to  be  seen  by  the  whole  world.  1893  MARIE 
CORELLI  Barabi-as  Hi.  (1894)  15  The  flickering  luminance  j 
thus  given  only  making  the  native  darkness  of  the  place 
more  palpable. 

Lumiliailt  ^w'minant),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  | 
Ifuninant-ein,  pres.pple,  of/ufttinare  to  LUMINATE.]  ; 

A.  adj.  Illuminating,  luminous. 

1891  Miss  Down;  Girl  in  Karp.  xviii.  237  There  would  be 
three  more  hours  of  light,  .before  the  luminant  star-freaked 
dark.    1893  Black  <f-  White  22  July  100/2  His  discussion  is    , 
luminant  only  in  flashes. 

B.  sb.  An  illuminant. 

18..  Elect.  Rev,  XXIV.  334  (Cent.)  Public  institutions  and    j 
factories  are  very  much  in  favour  of  the  new  luminant.    1884 
Daily  News  3  Sept.  3/5  The  different  luminants— gas,  oil,    | 
and  electricity — which  are  being  experimented  with. 

Lumina-rious,  a.  rare.  [f.  LUMINARY  + -ous.]    , 

Luminous. 

'773  J-  Koss  Fratricide  u.  853  (MS.)  See  !    the  clouds    , 
descend  With  lummareotis  glory.     1823  Spirit  Publ.  Jrnls. 
(1825)  I.  271  Falling  flat  before  the  lummarious  orb. 

IiUminarist  (I'/rminarist) .  [ad.  F.  htininariste    , 
(Liltre  Stippl.),  f.  L.  /tlrm'n-,  lumen  light.]      A 
painter    who    treats    light    effectively,    or   whose 

*  colour '  is  luminous. 

1888  Academy  21  Jan.  48/2  The  finest  works  of  that  great 
and  subtle  luminarist  Adrian  van  Ostade.  a  1900  R.  A.  M. 
STBVBMOM  Introd,  Armstrong's  Sir  //.  Racbnrn  (1901)  18 
Oil-paint  is  the  least  abstract  or  conventional  of  the  mediums. 
It  is  the  medium  of  the  luminarist  and  the  man  who  would 
render  an  account  of  the  full  aspect  of  nature. 

Luminary  (I'/rminari),  sb.  [ad.  F.  luminaire  , 
masc.  (early  OF.  lumifiarie),  ad.  med.L.  Iftmina-  • 
Hum,  luminare,  f.  liimin-t  lumen  light :  cf.  -ARY.] 

1.  A  natural  light-giving  body,  esp.  a  celestial   ! 
body  ;    pre-eminently  applied  to  the  sun  or  the 
moon,  f  The  luminaries  often  =  the  sun  and  moon. 


LUMINATOR. 

i        1489  CANTON  Faytes  of  A.  iv.  xvii.  279  The  golde  repre- 

|    senteth  the  sonne  whiche  is  a  right  noble  lumynarye,     1559 

\V.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Masse  n  Imagining  the  lumin- 

!    ai  ies  to  haue  their  course  vnder  all  the  other  Planetes.    1615 

:    TOMKIS  Allnnnazar  v.  i.  K  2  b,  Search  your  Natitiitie  :  see 

if  the  Fortunates  And  Luminaries  be  in  a  good  Aspect.    1665 

JJovi.E  (kens.  Rejl.   Pref.   (1848)  24    For  though   the  stars 

cannot,  the  Luminaries  can,  cloathe  the.  .vapours  of  the  air, 

with  the  colour  of  Cold  and  of  Roses.      1667  —  in  Phil. 

Trans.  II.  606  lioth  of  them  [rotten  Wood  and    burning 

Coal]  are  Luminaries  that  is,  give  Light.      1667  MILTON 

]     /'.  L.  in.  576  Where  the  great  Luminarie  Alooff  the  vulgar 

,    Constellations  thick,  ..  Dispenses    Light   from   farr.     1774 

i    GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  I.  8  All  other  planets  that  depend 

I    upon  our   great    luminary  for   their  support.     i8zo  Si.orr 

Abbot  i,  The  level  surface  of  the  lake    .  was  gilded  with  the 

i     beams  of  the  setting  luminary.     1881  RoUTLRDGE  Sfiew  i. 

15  Pythagoras  conceived  the  planets  to  revolve  around  the 

central  luminary. 

b.  transf.  nonce-use.   (As  if 'astrological  signs'.) 
a  1639  WOTTON  Lift  Dk.  Biickhnt.  in  Reliq.  (1651)  77  Who, 
,     I  know  not  upon  what   Luminaries  he  spyed  in   his  face, 
disswaded  him  from  Marriage. 

2.  An  artificial  light;  fin  Caxton  collect,  sing. 
i,cf.  F".  htminaire);  tin  lyth  o.  //.,  illuminations 
betokening  rejoicing  (so  mt-d.L.  himinarid], 

1483  CAXTON  C.  de  la   Tour  cxxxvi.  193  She..gaf  these 
J     torches,  and  alle  snche  other  lumynary  as  it  netted  therto. 
(  1510  HAKCI.AY  Mirr.  (.id.  Manners  1 1570)  G  ij,  None  closeth 
,     in  a  corner  a  kindled  luminary.     1605  B,  JONSON  Mas,/n,' 
|     Blackness   Wks.    1616    I.    897    The   dressing   of  her   head 
i     antique;  &  crown'd  with  a  Luminarie,  or  Sphere  of  light. 
<  1645  HOWI-:I.L  Lett.  (1650)  I.  135  There  were  luminaries  of 
joy  lately  here  for  the  victory  that  Don  (ion/ale/,  de  Cordova 
got  over  Count  Mansfdi  in  the  Netherlands.  1692  LUTIKKLI. 
|     Brief  K  el.  (1857)  II.  598  There  were  extraordinary  lumi 
naries  in  all  the  windows  in  the  publick  streets,     1706  COIFS 
i     tr.  Dnpins  Kiel.  Hist.  i6M  6'.  II.  iv.  xviii.  266  The  Church 
. .  has  introduced  Ceremonies,  such  as  mystical  I'enedictions, 
Luminaries  [etc.].     1892  Sn,\  LNSON  Act  ess  the  Wains  213 
[They]  began  to  garnish  their  windows  with  our  particular 
brand  of  luminary. 

3.  fig.  A  source  of  intellectual,  moral,  or  spiritual 
light  (now  only  of  persons,  foimerly  also  occas.  of 
things)  ;  a  person  of-'  light  and  leading'. 

«i45o  Cm?.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  288  [To  Herod]  O  thoti 
luminarye  of  pure  lightnes!  a  1529  SKELTON  rrayer  to 
leather  ofHemen^  O  radiant  Luminary  of  lyght  intermj  n- 
able,  Celestial  Father.  1557  ]'AVM:L  Hare/ay's  Jngnrth  8y 
'1  he  glorious  dedes..of  forefathers  be  like  an  example  cr 
luminary  vnto  their  of  spring  or  progeny.  1643  Slit  T. 
UKOWNK  Relig.  Med.  i.  §  12  In  this  mass  of  nature  there  is 
a  set  of  things  which  to  wiser.. Reasons  serve  as  Lwnenarics 
in  the  Abyss  of  knowledge.  1692  UKNTLEV  8  Serin.  (1724) 
108  A  late  happy  Discovery  by  two  great  Luminaries  of  this 
Island.  1773  JOHNSON  in  ilos^'i/l  19  Oct.,  We  were  now 
treading  that  illustrious  island,  which  was  once  the  luminary 
of  the  Caledonian  regions.  1797  GODWIN  Enquirer  u.  ix. 
324  Mr.  Fox.  .the  greatest  luminary  of  the  present  house  of 
commons.  1854  H.  RUUKHS  Ess.  II.  i.  2  Like  the  other 
great  luminaries  of  philosophy  and  science,  Locke  has  shone 
on  with  tolerably  unifi.rm  lustre.  1860  TKOI.I.OPE  J-'rantley 
/'.  i,  Here  is  one  of  the  luminaries  of  your  diocese. 

IiU'minary,  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  Iftinin-,  I  ft  men 
light  +  -ARY.]  Pertaining  to  light. 

1794  G.  ADAMS  A«*.  #  K.\p.  rhilos.  II.  xxi.  416  Without 
the  influence  of  light,  vegetables  would  ..  be  deprived  of 
their  beautiful  shades  by  the  interception  of  the  luminary 
fluid.  1889  Anthonys  Photogr.  Bull.  II.  399  While  the 
so-called  cirri  or  land  clouds  have  an  average  height  of  13 
kilometres,  the  luminary  night  clouds  float  at  a  height  ot 
75  kilometres. 

t  larmiiiate,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  luminat-tts^  pa. 
pple.  of  liiminare  (see  next).]  Lighted. 

1560  HOLLAND  Crt.  Venus  u.  925  Thair  luminat  lampls  of 
gret  valour. 

Luminate  (If/rmin^t),  v.  Obs.  or  arch.    ff.  L. 

luminat-i  ppl.  stem  of  liiminarey  f.  Inmin-,  I  fatten 
light.]  trans.  To  light  up,  ILLUMINATE. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Lutttmatti  to  giue  light,  1693  W.  DE 
I5imAiNE  Hum.  Pntd.  v.  (ed.  6)  36  Whether  the  Stars  be 
but  Earth  luminated,  as  Thales  niiiintained,  or  [etc.].  1799 
SIR  H.  DAVY  in  Beddoes  Contrib.  rhys.  <y  Med.  Kncnvl. 
(1799)  87  The  atmosphere  [above  45  miks  high]  is  amazingly 
rare,  being  composed  of  phosoxygen  highly  luminated.  1813 
T.  I-JUSBY  Lucretius  I.  i.  634  Would  proper  principles  in 
Nature  lie,  To  furnish  earth  and  luminate  the  sky? 

Hence  Lirminated,  Lu'minating  ppl.  adjs. 

1652  BENLOWES  Theoph.  vn.  xix.  97  The  Stars. .That  stud 
the  luminated  sphear.  1746  WATSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIV. 
87  The  luminating  Power  which  is  gained  by  Calcination. 
1882  G.  MACDONALD  Castle  Warlock  I.  xx.  320  He  had  been 
inwardly  beholding  a  large  breadth  of  gently  luminated 
spiritual  sky. 

Liimiiiation  (l>/7min<?i  -Jan),  rare.  [ad.  L. 
*t&minati$n-em,  n.  of  action  f.  luminare :  see 
prec.]  A  shedding  or  emission  of  light,  f  Also 
concr.  an  illumination  (cf.  LUMINARY  sb.  2). 

1654  tr.  Scudery's  Curia  Pol.  D  j  b,  The  glory  of  terrestrial 
Soveraignty  ..  transcendeth  ..  inferiour  lights  and  lumina- 
tipns.  1709  Proclamation  in  K.  Steuart  By  Allan  Water 
iii.  (1901)  104  The  haill  inhabitants  to  put  out  and  mak 
luminations  in  the  windows  of  their  houses.  1794  J.  HUTTON 
P kilos.  Light  etc.  291  Most  powerful  for  exciting  heat, 
proportionally  to  its  lumination.  1858  MOTLEY  Dutch  Rep. 
Hist.  Introd.  vn.  39  The  liberty  of  the  Netherlands,  not 
withstanding  several  brilliant  but  brief  luminations,.  .seemed 
to  remain  in  almost  perpetual  eclipse. 

[]  Iiuminator  (l'w-min£it£i).  Hist.  [med.L. 
Inminator  (f.  luminare  :  see  LUMINATE  v,} ;  the 
word  occurs  as  the  designation  of  an  official  who 
kept  the  accounts  of  expenditure  for  the  lighting 
and  '  fabric '  of  a  church.  Cf.  OF.  luminier  of  the 
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same  meaning  (m  Auvergne,  a  churchwarden). 
See  Du  Gauge  s.vv.  Lunrinator,  Liinrinaria.]  In 
St.  Andrews  University,  a  student  (one  in  each 
class)  who  was  privileged  to  attend  the  professor's 
lectures  without  payment,  and  to  receive  certain 
dues  from  the  other  students,  in  return  for  services 
rendered  by  him. 

The  Librarian  of  the  University,  Mr.  J.  M  ait  land  Ander 
son,  informs  us  that  the  first  student  whom  he  has  found 
described  in  the  records  as  *  luminator  '  entered  the  Univer 
sity  in  1697  ;  it  is,  however,  probable  that  the  title  goes  back 
to  mediaeval  times.  It  is  supposed  that  the  '  luminator  ' 
originally  provided  lights  and  tires  to  the  classes  ;  but  there 
is  no  contemporary  evidence  of  this.  Between  1800  and 
1827  his  duties  seem  to  have  been  those  of  a  clerk  (cf.  quot. 
a  1808).  The  office  was  abolished  about  1830. 

It  is  commonly  stated  that  the  University  seal  contains  a 
representation  of  a  'luminator1  holding  a  candle  while  a 
professor  is  lecturing.  But  whether  the  object  is  a  candle 
or  something  else  (?a  mace),  and  whether  the  figure  holding 
it  is  meant  for  the  'luminator',  seems  to  be  quite  uncertain. 

Called  illuminator  in  Lyon's  -SY.  Andrews  (1838)  171. 

a  1808  }}ye-lau>s  United  College  (MS.),  clause  added  by 
Prof.  Adaiii*on,'^\\v  Luminator  of  each  cla-s  to  give  in  to 
the  Hebdomadar  each  Monday  a  list  of  absents  [from 
church]  on  the  preceding  Sunday.  1817  Evidence  Uttiv. 
Commission.  (1857)  III.  292  Each  class  has  a  Luminator, 
who  originally  furnished  lights  and  fires  to  the  clashes  for 
a  certain  remuneration  from  the  students.  ..He  is  still 
privileged  to  attend  the  class  of  which  he  is  Luminator, 
without  payment  of  a  fee  to  the  Professor  ;  and  . .  he  con 
tinues  to  receive  . .  vs.  6:/.  from  each  Secoiular  of  the  class, 
and  is.  bd.  from  each  Ternar,  except  [etc.]. 

IiUmilie  (H/7'rnin),  v.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  [a. 
OF.  lumine-r,  med.L.  Inminare,  f.  L.  lftmin-t 
lumen  light.  Cf.  LIMN  v.,  ILLUMINE  z/.]  trans. 
To  light  up,  illumine,  f  In  early  use,  to  illumi 
nate  (manuscripts  or  books) ;  see  Lm\  v.  Hence 
Lirmined///.  /?.,  Lu 'mining  vbl.  sb. 

1387  TKEVISA  Htgden  (Rolls)  VII.  295  pis  bisshop  hymself 
schonede  not  to  write  and  lumine  and  bynde  bookes.  1483 
Cat/i.  Angl.  223/2  To  Lumine,  illiun inarc.  1512  vciLd.Trcas. 
.-Ice.  Scott.  IV.  379  In  part  p:\mentotlummyng  [?  read\\.im\\\- 
ing]  of  the  Kingis  grete  portuus  x  Franch  croums.  1577  87 
HouiNSHKuC'^w*.  III.  857/1  The  outward  part  of  the  place 
lumined  the  eies  of  the  beholders,  by  reason  of  the  sumptuous 
worke.  1596  SPICNSKR  Heavenly  Love  280  Blinding  the  eyes, 
and  lumininij  the  spright.  1729  SAVAGE  Wanderer  m.  ijy 
From  lumin'd  windows  glancing  on  the  eye,  Around,  athwart, 
the  striking  shadows  fly.  1823  J.  F.  COOPER  Pioneers  xli, 
A  smile  of  joy  lumined  his  wrinkled  features. 

t  Luminer  ,e.  Obs.  Also  -our.  See  also 
LIM.VKK.  [f.  LUMINE  v.  -f  -ER  ^.]  —  ILLUMINATOR  5. 

1330-31  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  517  Rftdulpho 
Luminour  pro  libr.  de  Merington  illuminand.  x\yd.  1491  in 
York  Myst.  Introd.  39  Tixt-wryters,  luminers  [etc.]. 

Luminesce  (J'wmine's),  v.  [Back-formation 
from  LUMINESCENT.]  intr.  To  become  luminescent. 

1896  S.  P.  THOMPSON  in  Jrnl.Oxf.  Univ.  Junior  Scientific 
Club  1 1 .  No.  40.  67  Substances  such  as  glass  lose  the  power 
of  luminescing  when  raised  to  temperatures  such  that  they 
become  conductors  of  electricity.  1898  SIR  \V.  CROOK KS 
Addr.  Brit.  Assoc.  22  Fluor-spar,  which  by  prolonged  heat  ing 
has  lost  its  power  of  luminescing  when  re-heated. 

Luminescence  (Hwmine'seiis).  [f.  next :  see 
-ENCE.]  Luminescent  condition  or  quality. 

1889  [tr.  E.  Weidemann.  in]  Philos.  ^lag.  Ser.  v.  xxviii. 
151,  I  have  ventured  to  employ  the  term  luminescence  for 
all  those  phenomena  of  light  which  are  more  intense  than 
corresponds  to  the  actual  temperature.  1896  Q.  Rev.  Apr. 
497  Electrical  luminescence.  1899  D.  SHAKP  Insects  it. 
(Camb.  Nat.  HUtJasg  It  is  remarkable  that  there  should  be 
three  successive  seats  of  luminescence  in  the  life  of  tlie 
same  individual. 

Luminescent  (l'/7-mine'sunt),  a.  [f.  L.  liimin-t 
lumen  li^ht  +  -ESCEXT.]  a.  Emitting  light,  or 
having  the  property  of  emitting  light,  otherwise 
than  as  a  result  of  incandescence,  b.  Pertaining  to 
luminescence. 

1889  [tr.  A'.  Weidemann  in]  Philos.  Mag.  Ser.  v.  XXVIII. 
155    Luminescent  light  is  in  a  high   degree  dependent   in 
colour  and  intensity  upon   the  mode  of  production.     1896 
S.  P.  THOMPSON  in  Jrnl.Oxf.  Univ.  Junior  Scientific  Club 
II.  No.  40.  64  The  colour  emitted  by  the  luminescent  body. 

Lumilliferous  (ll/7minrfer.>s),  a.  [Formed  as 
prec.  +  -(lyFKBOUS.]  Producing  or  transmitting 
light  esp.  in  Inminiferoiis  ether  (see  ETHER  5). 

1801  YOUNG  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCIL  22  The  actual  velocity 
of  the  particles  of  the  luminiferous  ether.  1842  PARNELL 
Chem.  Anal.  (1845)  270  The  principal  luminiferous  con 
stituents  of  coal-gas  are  [etc.],  1863  TYNDALI.  Heat  xi.  293 
The  luminiferous  ether  fills  stellar  space,  1866  J.  MAHTINF.AU 
Ess.  I.  137  The  luminiferous,  the  calorific,  and  the  chemical 
rays.  1878  HfiCL  tr.  Gegenbaurs  Couth.  Anat.  394  The 
paired  luminiferous  organ  of  these  animals. 

Lumiiiist  (U/J'minist).  rare.  [f.  L.  lumin-, 
lumen  light  -f-  -IST.]  -  LUMINAUIST. 

1901  Edin.  Rev,  Oct.  492  The  Barbizon  school,  the  realists, 
the  luminists,  the  impressionists  [etc.]. 

liUminologistil'^min^lod^ist).  [f.  L. lumin-^ 
lumen  light  -t-  -OLOGXBT.1 

1.  One  who  studies  the  luminescent  phenomena 
in  living  organisms. 

1888  Nature  i  Mar.  411/1  Luminologists  such  as  Gigliolt, 
Dubois,  and  others. 

U  2.  One  versed  in  the  study  of  illuminations  of 
manuscripts.  rare~ °. 

1890  in  Century  Diet,  (with  quot.  of  sense  i). 

Luminosity  ^li/imin^siti).  [f.  LUMINOUS  : 
see  -ITY,  -oaiTY.J 


1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  luminous. 
1634  BP.  HALL  Contempl.,  -V.  T.  iv.  vii,  As  it" is  in  the  sun 

.  .the  luminosity  of  it  being  no  whit  impaired  by  that  per 
petual  emission  of  lightsome  beams.  1851-9  OWEN  in  A/an. 
AY/.  Etuj.  369  The  phenomena  of  oceanic  luminosity.  1865 
E.  C.  CLAVTON  Cruel  Fortune  \\.  146  To  impart  additional 
luminosity  to  your  ideas.  1871  DARWIN  J),-si:  Man  I.x.  345 
The  purpose  of  the  luminosity  in  the  female  glowworm  is., 
not  understood.  1895  ZANGWILI.  Master  \\.  \.  120  Lumi 
nosity  of  colour,  richness  of  handling,  grip  of  composition. 

2.  Something  luminous;  aluminous  point  or  area. 
1853  KAKR  Grinnell  Kxp.  xxvii.  (1856)  223, 1  thought  I  saw 

a  luminosity  overhead.  1873  BROWNING  Red  Cott.  Nt.-cap 
232  Then  his  face  grew  one  luminosity.  1895  ZANGWII.L 
Master  ii.  ii.  142  The  strange  warm  luminosities  Matt  pro 
fessed  to  see  on  London  tiles. 

Luminous  (1'W'minos),  a.  Also  5  luminos(e, 
lumynouse.  [ad.  L.  Inminos-itS)  f.  lftmin~t  lumen 
light.  Cf.  F.  htmineitx.] 

1.  Full    of    light ;    emitting    or   casting    light ; 
shining,  bright,     occas.  jocular  =  shiny. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  113  The  frute  of  oliues  is 
vnctuous,  luminose,  and  delicious.  1471  RIPLKY  Cotiip.  Alch. 
Pref.  in  Ashm.  Theatr.  Chem.  Krit.  (1652)  121  Whose 
Luminos  Uemes  obtundyth  our  speculation.  1630  Tinker 
of  Titrvey  55  His  eyes  were  luminous,  Chrystalline  and 
beauteous.  1792  MAR.  RIDDELL  l-'oy.  Madeira  20  The 
phaenomenon  of  the  luminous  sea,  well  known  to  natu 
ralists.  1835  \V.  IRVING  Tour  Prairies  147  As  the  night 
thickened  the  huge  fires  became  more  and  more  luminous. 
1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  1191  In  circumpolari/ation  it  [sugar] 
bends  the  luminous  rays  to  the  right.  1863  TVNDALL  Heat 
\.  §  ii  (1870)  ii  Here  are  two  quartz-pebbles:  I  have  only  to 
rub  them  together  to  make  them  luminous.  1900  Blackiv. 
M^ag,  July  58/2  The  maples  and  birches  ..  shone  with  a 
strange  luminous  beauty. 

Ix  Of  a  room  :  Well  lighted. 

1610  G.  FLETCHER  Christ's  Tri.  n,  xxx,  Their  sunny  Tents 
and  houses  luminous.  1624  WOTTON  Elan.  Archil.  I.  55 
Our  Master,  .seems  to  haue  beene  an  extreame  Louer  of 
Luminous  Roomes.  1775  JOHNSON  Tour  West.  1st.  Scot. 
10  The  library. .is  elegant  and  luminous.  1791  BOSWBLL 
Johnson  21  Sept.  an.  1777,  The  church  of  Ashbourne,  which 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  luminous  that  I  have  seen  in 
any  town  of  the  same  size. 

c.  Applied  to  animals  or  plants  which  emit  light. 

1845  DARWIN  I'oy.  Xat.  ii.  (1879)  30  The  rings  in  one 
instance  retained  their  luminous  property  nearly  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  death  of  tlie  insect.  iSsiHS  WOODWARD 
A/olliisca  30  Some  of  the  cuttle-fishes  are  slightly  luminous. 
1900  Xat/tre  12  July  264/2  Dr.  J.  D.  F.  Gilchrist  exhibited 
..four  fishes  showing  luminous  organs. 

2.  transf.  and  fig. ;  said  esp.  of  wi  iters,  expres 
sions,  literary  treatment,  etc. 

c  1450  Mil  our  Saluacioun  1261  This  virgine  fulle  of- 
splendour  and  thorgh  out  lumynouse.  1618  BOI.TON  Florns 
To  Rdr.  (1636)  A  7  Whose  writings  are  altogether  as 
luminous,  as  acuminous.  1787  SHKKJUAN  in  Shcridaniana 
98  If  you. .read  the  luminous  page  of  Gibbon.  1799  Afed. 
Jrnl.  I.  397  The  solid  and  luminous  theory  of  Lavoisier 
and  La  Place.  1809  KNOX  &  JKIJB  Corr.  \.  559  When  I  say 
that  Watts  was  not  luminous,  I  mean  strictly  to  distinguish 
that  word  from  lucid;  for  this  I  think  he  was.  1855 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xxv.  IV.  447  His  State  papers. .are 
models  of  terse,  luminous,  and  dignified  eloquence.  1881  G. 
AI.LKN  I'ignettesfr.  Nat.  xxti.  222  Mr.  Wallace's  luminous 
researches  on  the  geographical  distribution  of  animals. 

Lirminously,  adv.  [f.  LUMINOUS  +  -LY-.] 
In  a  luminous  manner;  with  luminosity. 

1816  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Headlong  Hall  ix,  So  luminously  ex 
pounding  the  nature  of  Owen  Thomas'  mistake.  1884 
Harpers  Mag.  Aug.  362  Where  swim  medu^se  luminously. 
1888  H.  R.  REYNOLDS  Expos.  -S7.  John  xxi,  Vers.  14-18  are 
..eminently  and  luminously  Joliannine. 

Lii'niiiiousness.  [f-  as  prec.  -f  -NESS.]  Lu 
minous  quality  or  condition  ;  luminosity. 

1667  BOYLE  in  /*////.  Trans.  II.  591  Whether  stinking  Fish, 
that  shines,  be  of  the  same  nature  as  to  Luminousness  with 
Rotten  Wood,  that  shines  too.  1773  JOHNSON  Let.  to  Mrs. 
Thrale  25  Aug.,  A  library  that  for  luminousness  and  elegance 
may  vie  at  least  with  the  new  edifice  at  S  treat  ham.  1873 
J.  H.  NEWMAN  Hist.Sk.  III.  n.  v.  284  Expounding  a  sacred 
dogma  with  a  luminousness  which  is  almost  an  inspiration. 

Lumme,  obs.  form  of  LOOM  sb2 
Lummy  (Iwmi),  a.  slang.     First-rate. 

1838  DICKKNS  O.  Twist  xliii,  Jack  Dawkins — lummy  Jack 
—the  Dodger— tlie  Artful  Dodger.  1864  Slang  Diet., 
Lnmmy,  jolly,  first-rate.  1883  l*nnch  28  July  38/1  London's 
gettin'  more  lummy  each  day;  there's  sech  oshuns  to  see 
and  enjoy  ! 

Lump  ,l»mp\  sbl  Also  4  6  lomp>,  lumpe, 
(5  lumppe).  [ME.  htmp\  not  found  in  the  early 
Teut.  dialects;  cf.  early  mod.Du.  hmpe  (now 
fomp)  rag;  Du.  hmp,  l.G.  /ww/adj.,  coarse,  heavy, 
rude;  Ger.  (from  Dn.  or  LG.)  lumpen  rag,  lump 
ragamuffin  ;  Sw.  lump  (Da.  i6th  c.)  ray  is  from 
Ger.  A  sense  nearer  to  that  of  the  ling,  word  occurs 
in  Da.  (i6th  c.}!ump(f  lump,  Norw.  and  Sw.  dial. 
////;//  block,  stump,  log,  lumpe  a  sort  of  cake. 

The  ulterior  etymology  is  quite  uncertain.  Usually  the 
word  has  been  regarded  as  cogn.  vv.  LAP^^.A  It  might  perh. 
be  connected  with  OE.  (ge;iiwpan>  pa.  pple.  (^^c}linnpen^  to 
happen,  the  original  notion  being  that  of  such  a  quantity  M 
chance  determines— such  a  portion  as  may  otfer  itself,  and 
not  any  measured  or  intentionally  shaped  piece.] 

1.  Acompactmassof noparticular shape;  ashape- 
less  piece  or  mass ;  often  with  implication  of  exces 
sive  size,  protuberant  outline,  or  clumsiness. 

a  1300  Cursor  Af.  2869  (Cott.)  Men  fmdes  lumpes  [Cott. 
lonipis]  on  l?e  sand  O  her  [read  -with  GC>tt.  Of  ter]  nan 
finer  in  >at  land.  4-1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xliii.  (Cccile) 
461  [He]  gert  men  with  lumpis  of  led  dyng  hyme  til  he 


i  ves  ded.  c  1400  MAUSDEV.  tRoxb.)  xii.  50  Men  may 
find  . .  grete  lumppes  J>aroff,  ^a  as  grete  as  a  hors,  cast  en 
vp  on  t>e  land.  1426  Lvtx;.  DC  Gitil.  Pilgr.  17834,  I  put 

.  vp  many  a  lompe  off  bred  In-to  my  sak.  1508  KKNNEDIP; 
1'lyting  7t».  Dunbar  462  Thow  spewii,  and  kest  out  tnony 
a  lathly  lonip.  1581  PKTHK  tr.  (.iuazzos  C  17>.  Com',  n.  (i^i>\ 
59  Wee  must  frame  all  the  bodie  in  such  sorte,  that  it  seeme 
neither  to  bee  of  one  whole  immoueable  linupe,  neyther  yet 
to  be  altogether  loosely  disioyiited.  1601  SHAKS.  Alfs  \\'til 
m.  vi.  30  When  your  Lordship  sees.. to  what  mettle  this 
counterfeyt  lump  of  ours  [Theobald  1726  suggests  oare]  will 
be  melted.  1656  Cow  LEY  t'indar.  Odes,  Nemsean  Ode  v, 
Nature  herself,  whilst  in  the  Womb  he  was,  Sow'd  Strength 
and  Beauty  through  the  forming  Mass,  They  mov'ed  the 
vital  Lump  in  every  part.  1728  POPK  Dune.  \.  102  So 
Watchful  Uruin  forms,  with  plastic  care,  Kach  growing 
lump,  and  brings  it  to  a  Bear.  1738  SWIFT  /W.  Comber  sat.  9^ 

;  She  gives  the  Child  a  lump  of  Sugar.  1860  TVSDALL  Glat. . 
n.  xxv.  365  A  tin  vessel  filled  with  lumps  of  lead  and  iron 
rts  a  weight.  1901  SptaJttr  5  Jan.  375/2  American  methods 

•  of  handling  do  not  readily  lend  themselves  to  the  preserva 
tion  of  the  coal  in  large  lumps. 

b.  .-/  lump  in  one's  throat:    (a)  A  swelling  in 
the  throat ;  i/)  a  feeling  of  tightness  or  pressure 
in  the  throat  due  to  emotion,  popular. 

1803  Med.  Jrnl.  IX.  552  She  feeling  a  lump,  to  use  her 
own  expression,  in  her  throat,  which  obstructed  her  swallow 
ing.  1863  MRS.  H.  WOOD  I'ern.  Pride  Ivi.  (1888)  361  A 
lump  was  rising  in  Lionel's  throat,  a  1878  P'CESS  ALICE  in 
Biog.  Sk,  (1884)  34  A  lump  always  comes  into  my  throat 
when  I  think  of  it. 

c.  Lump  of  {lay.  applied  disparagingly  to  the 
human  body,  or  to  a  person  stigmatized  as  (  soul 
less  \ 

a  1400  Cursor  Af.  27647  (Galba^  pou  man  J>at  in  erth  I  say 
and  wers  fr>an  a  lump  of  clay.  1567  Salir.  Poems  Reform. 
iii.  7  Ane  King  at  euin,  with  Sceptur,  Sword,  and  Crown, 
1  At  morne  bot  ane  deformit  lumpe  of  clay.  1591  SHAKS. 
i  Hen.  I '/,  n.  v.  13  Yet  are  these  Feet,  whose  strength- 
lesse  stay  is  numme,  Vnable  to  support  this  Lumpe'of  Clay. 
(  1680  BBVEKIDGE  iSVrWi  (1729)  I.  338  Ueing  freed  from  these 
lumps  uf  clay,,  .we  shall  be  made  like  to  the  glorious  angels. 
1763  CHUKCHIU.  Cot/tain  in.  175  One  of  the  herd,  a  lump  of 
common  clay,  Inform'd  with  life,  to  die  and  pass  away.  [1855 
TENNYSON  Aland  i.  xvi.  i,  This  lump  of  earth  has  left  his 
estate  The  lighter  by  the  loss  of  his  weight.] 

d.  transf.  andyfc 

1576  FLKMING  Panopl.  Rpist.  282  The  man  who  is  a  lumpe 
or  masse  of  foolishnesse,  is  the  onely  occasion  of  this 
motion.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  ///,  i.  ii.  57  Blush,  blush,  thou 
lumpe  of  fowle  Defoimitie.  1624  MIDDLETON  GameatClu'ss 
1  iv.  iv.  81  Is  it  that  lump  of  rank  ingratitude.  1821  LAMB 
Elia  Ser.  i.  Old  ff  Xew  Schooltn.,  Some  neglected  lump 
of  nobility  or  gentry.  1876  MOZI.EY  Univ.  Semi.  ii.  26  We 
come  across  some  obstinate  lump  of  evil  that  will  not  give 
way. 

e.  A  great  quantity;  a  Mot',  'heap*.     Also//. 
'  lots  *,  '  heaps J.  slang  or  dial. 

1523    SKELTON  Carl.   Laurel    733.    I    am   not   ladyn   of 
liddyrnes  with  lumpis.     1549  COVKKDALE,  etc.  Erasin.  Par. 
James  25  He  that  is  pressed  with  sondry  lumpes  of  sorowes. 
1713  WARDER  True  Amazons  (ed.  2)  32  Now  we  are  sure 
;    of  a  gocd  lump  of  Honey.     1728  P.  WALKER  Life  Peden 
1    (1827)  118  Nothing  will  convince  this  Generation  but  Jiidg- 
i    ments,  and  a  surprising  Lump  of  them  upon  the  West  of 
Scotland.     1841  L.  HUNT  Seer  (1864)  11  The  merrier  and 
]    happier  they  are  in  general,  the  greater  the  lumps  of  pain 
they  can  bear.      1869   BLACKMORE  Lorna  D.  xv,  Colonel 
Harding  owed  him  a  lump  of  money.    1880  Antrim  ff  Down 
Gloss.,  Lump.  .(2)  A  quantity.     '  A  lump  of  people  '.     1896 
FARMER  Slang  s.v.,  '  I  like  that  a  lump  *. 
2.  Applied  spec,  (chiefly  yfc.  in  Biblical  use)  to 
the  mass  of  clay  taken  up  by  a  potter  or  sculptor 
for  one  operation,  and  to  the  mass  of  dough  in 
tended  for  one  baking. 

1526  TINHAI.K  Rout,  ix.  21  Hath  nott  the  potter  power 
over  the  claye,  even  off  the  same  lompe  to  make  one  vessel! 
vnto  honoure,  and  a  nother  vnto  dishonoure?  — i  Cor. 
v.  6  Knowe  ye  not  that  a  lytell  leven  soweretb  the  whole 
lompe  of  dowe?  [1611  leaueneth  the  whole  lumpe.]  a  1633 
(J.  HI-KBERT  Church,  Holy  Comm.,  IJefore  that  sin  turned 
flt-sh  to  stone  And  all  our  lump  to  leaven.  1643  SHAKS.  Hen. 
I  'III,  n.  ii.  45  All  mens  honours  Lie  like  one  lumpe  before 
him,  to  be  fasliion'd  Into  what  pitch  he  please.  1847  A.  M. 
GILI.IAM  Trav.  J/ca/Vc  272  The  meddlesome  Puritan,  .. 
attempting  to  leaven  the  whole  lump,  will,  I  am  aft  aid,  often 
make  the  cake  all  dough.  1875  JoWETT/Va/c  (ed.  2)  IV.  504 
We  have  taketi  up  a  lump  of  fable,  and  have  used  more  than 
we  needed.  1884  H.  W.  S.  Secret  Happy  Lift  i.  14  1'he 
lump  of  clay  would  never  grow  into  a  beautiful  vessel. 

t  b.  Hence,  allusively,  the  whole  mass  or  quan 
tity  of  anything.  Also,  the  '  mass',  (  bulk',  great 
majority.  Obs. 

1576  FI.KVING  Panopl.  F.pist.  87  Now  by  this  little  crop, 
iudge  you  of  tlie  whole  lumpe.  1659  KL'I.LKK  A  pp.  Inj. 
Innoc.  n.  14  Who  . .  calleth  the  whole  Lump  of  Knylsh 
Papists,  the  Catholick  Party.  1674  HICKMAN  Hist.  Qnin- 
gnart.  (ed.  2*  81  God  had  not  such  a  love  for  the  whole 
lump  of  mankind,  as  lo  [etc.].  1709  STKELK  Taller  No.  137 
r  2  The  Lump  of  these  [Swearers]  may,  I  think,  be  very 
aptly  divided  into  the  common  Distinction  of  High  and 
Low.  1711  — Spfct.  No.  4  F?  The  thoughtless  Creatures 
who  make  up  the  I^ump  of  that  Sex. 

t  3.  An  aggregate  of  units ;  a  congeries,  heap, 
clump,  cluster;  occas.  a  group  i  of  persons'.  Obs. 

1375  B  ARBOUR  Bruce  xv.  229  About  him  slayne  lay  his 
nien^e  All  in  a  lump,  on  athyr  hand,  c  1380  WVCI.IK  It 'As. 
(1880)  447  Lord  is  of  ^ls  world  f>at  mayntenen  lumpis  of  J»es 
ordris  and  her  housis  and  possessiouns.  ?  a  1400  A  forte  A  rth. 
2230  Thus  he  layes  one  be  Inmppe,  and  lord  lye  beme  served. 
1611  BIBLE  i  Sa»t.  xxv.  18  An  hundred  clusters  \marg. 
Or,  lumps]  of  raisins,  and  two  hundred  cakes  of  figges, 
—  2  Kings  xx.  7  Take  a  lumpe  of  fi^s.  163*  LITHGOW  Trav. 
x.469  Vermin,  which  lay  crawling  in  lumps,  .about  my  body: 
yep.  hanging  in  clusters  about  my  beard.  Ibid.  x.  500 
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Lumpes  of  Wals,  and  lieapes  of  stones.  1781  ARCHER  in 
Naval  Ckron.  XI.  283  They  [ships]  drew  up  into  a  lump. 

4.  A  protuberance,  swelling,  or  excrescence,  esp. 
one  caused  by  disease  or  injury  in  an  animal  body. 

ci475  rict.  I'oc,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  784/16  Hec  ffalaa^  a 
lumpe  of  a  walle.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  iv.  ix.  87  The  lump 
betuix  the  new  horn  fobs  ene..  1631  (.^oogv's  llcresback's 
Hnsl>.  (eel.  Markham)  237  The  Camell  with  two  hunpes 
upon  the  backe.  1738  [see  5  fj.  1804. Mcd.  *jfrnl.  XII.  320 
Hard  lumps  appeared  on  the  spots  which  had  been  covered 
by  the  pustules.  1899  Allbxtfs  Syst.  Med.  VIII.  894  The 
growth  i  [of  Xanthoma]  occur  either  as  thin  fl.it  plates  . .  or 
as  nodules  cr  lumps.  Mod.  I  knocked  my  head  and  got 
a  lump  on  my  forehead. 

b.  Naut.     (C(.  LUMPY  a.  i  b.) 

1857  C.  GKIBBI.K  in  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  (1858)  V.  3  Ship. . 
shipping  heavy  lumps  of  water  on  deck.  1865  AtktuetUtit 
23  Sept.  414/1  He  ..  chuckles  over  lumps  of  the  sen.  1872 
TALMAGF.  Serin.  107  There  was  what  sailors  call  '  a  big  lump 
of  a  sea '. 

5.  1'hrascs  with  preps.,  belonging  to  the  preced 
ing  senses,     fa.  At  a  lump:  in  one  mass;  in  a 
single  piece  or  quantity,     b.  By  the  lump  (rarely 
l>y  lump} :   —  in  the  lump.     f\  c.  Ry  lumps  :  by  in 
stalments,  piecemeal,     f  d.   ///  a  lump :  the  whole 
together;  all  at  once.     e.  In  the  lump  (occas.  -\in 
lump}  '.  taking  things  as  a  whole  without  regard  to 
detail ;  in  the  mass ;  in  gross ;  wholesale,     f.  .-/// 
of  a  lump:  altogether,  in  a  heap  ;  also,  swollen  so 
as  to  appear  one  lump. 

a.  1596  HP.  W.  BARLOW  Three  Serin.  Hi.   n*  There  are 
men  ..  to  set  out  all  at  a  lump  in  one  day,  not  forethinking 
of  an  ensuing  want.      1658-9  Btirtffft'g  Diary  (1828)  IV.  47, 
I  shall  not   be  against  the  Judges,  or  the  officers  sitting 
there,  but  not  to  give  all  things  away  at  a  lump.     1686  lr. 
Chardin's  Trav.  Persia  337,  I  propounded  to  him  to  take 
all  at  a  Lump,  and  never  to  make  two  Bargains.     1697  tr. 
C'ttss  D'Anntjy's  Trai>.  (1706)  220  This  prodigious  quantity 
of  Silver,  which  comes  all  at  a  lump,  is  spread  over  all  the 
World. 

b.  1522  MS.  Ace.   St.  7o/i«V  llosp.  Canterb.,  Paied  for 
a  certen  of  bryk  by  the  lurnpe  of  my  lord  of  Seynt  Gregorys 
xijf/.     1699  BKNTI.KY  Phal.  383,  I  mu>t  now  consider  half 
a  Dozen  of  Mr.   B's  Pages  by  the  Lump.     1737  BKACKEN 
J'arriery  Impr.  (1757)  II.  277,  I  would  not  by  the  Lump 
decry  any  Body  of  People.     1760-72  tr,    yuan  fy   Ulloas 
l^'oy.  (ed.  3)  I.  283  Other  species  of  provisions  are  sold  by 
the  lump,  without  weight  or  measure.     1784  R.  BAGE  Bar- 
Jtain  Downs  257,  '  I  accept  of  your  conditions  by  the  lump ', 
replies  the  Professor.     1864  Slang  Diet.,  L.itmfjwork%  work 
contracted  for,  or  taken  by  the  lump.     1867  SMYTH  Sailor  s 
Word-bk.  s.v.,  By  the  lump,  a  sudden  fall  out  of  the  slings 
or  out  of  the  top  ;  altogether. 

C.  1576  GASCOIGNE  I'hihtnenc  xvili,  Common  peoples  love 
by  lumpes,  And  fancie  conies  by  fits. 

d.  1640  LENTHALL  in  Rushw.  /it's/.  Coll.  (1721)  IV.  18 
Were  we  not  all  in  a  lump  by  them  intended  to  be  offered 
up  to  Moloch?  1666  TEMPLE  Let.  to  Ld.  Arlington  Wks. 
1731  II.  13  Whatever  his  Majesty's  resolves  to  do,  ought  to 
be  sudden,  and  in  a  Lump.  1709  STEELE  Taller  No.  106 
r  2,  I.. asked  him.  Whether  he  would.. sell  his  Goods  by 
Retail,  or  designed  they  should  all  go  in  a  Lump?  1812 
Examiner  24  Aug.  542/1  If  we.. condemn,  to  use  a  vulgar 
expression,  in  a  lump,  we  exasperate  those  whom  we  would 
wish  to  amend.  1825  BENTHAM  Ration.  Reward  154  When 
reward,  instead  of  being  bestowed  in  a  lump,  follows  each 
successive  portion  of  labour. 

6.  1624  Br.  MOUNTAGU  Immcd.  Addr.  133  All  they,  .liaue 
met  with  and  obserued  in  lumpe.     1637  R.  HUMPHREY  tr. 
St.  Ambrose  \\.  41  He  chose  rather  to  sell  the  come  . .  then 
to  give  it  away  in  the  lumpc.     1676  TOWEKSOX  Decalogue 
22  How  far  they  were  from  erring  ..  I  come  now  to  shew, 
and  that  both  in  the  lump  and  the  retail.     1727  POPE,  etc. 
Art  Sinking  86  A  great  genius  takes  things  in  the  lump, 
without  stopping  at  minute  considerations.      1791  Gentl. 
Mag.    20/1    The   Whitticldians    railed    at    rector,    curate, 
doctrine,  service,  £  c.  &c.  all  in  the  lump.  1848  MRS.  CARLVLK 
Lett.  II.  28  Poor  human  creatures.. I  am  heartily  sorry  for 
them,  severally,  and  in  the  lump.    1901  'A.  HOPE*  Tristram 
of  Blent  x.  117  'You  seem  to  dislike  the  daughter  too..  ' 
'Oh,  I  take  the  family  in  the  lump1. 

f.  fi68i  HICKP:RINGILL  Trimmcr\\.  Wks.  17161.385  Answer 
them  by  lump,  for  they  are  all  of  a  lump.  1708  NICI.SON  in 
Phil.  Trans.  XXVI.  141  The  violence  of  the  Thunder  and 
Lightning.. melted  a  Watch  and  the  Chain  all  of  a  Lump. 
1738  SWIKT  /W.  Coni'ersat.  100  She  must  be  hurt  for  certain 
.  .her  head  is  all  of  a  Lump.  1873  Kentledge's  Yng.  Gentl. 
A  fag:  Mar.  197  Oil-skin  jacket  and  trousers,.,  and  high  boots, 
into  which  he  dropped  all  of  a  lump. 

6.  Applied  to  persons,     a.   As  a  term  of  oppro 
brium:  A  heavy,  dull  person.     (Cf.  I  c.) 

X597  PUgf'  r  ft  mass.  \.  80  All  foggic  sleepers  and  all  idle 
lumps.  1714  MANDKVILLK  Fab.  Bees  \\.  (1733)  159  What 
awkward  Lumps  have  I  known,  which  the  Dancing-master 
has  put  limbs  to  !  1735  DYCHE  &  PARDON  Diet.,  Lump,,  .a 
heavy,  dull,  unapprehensive  Person.  ,1800  K.  WHITK 
Athanatos  39  Poems  (1830)  124  A  sluggish  senseless  lump 
to  lie.  1888  A.  WAKDROP  Poems  $  Sk.  202  The  muckle 
diled  lump  didna  like  to  spoil  the  nicht's  performance. 
b.  A  big  sturdy  creature.  IdiaL 

1630  R.  Johnson* s  Kingd.  <Y  Commw.  iv.  509  He  being 
a  corpulent  man  presumed  to  follow  his  pleasures.  .At  last, 
tliis  lumpe  was  extinguished.  1842  S.  LOVER  Handy  Andy 
viii.  76  They  were  comely  lumps  of  girls.  1879  Miss  JACKSON 
Shrppsh.  Word-bk.,  /.««//,  a  good-sized  child...  '  How  big 
are  your  children?'  'Oh,  they  bin  lumps'.  1887  HALL 
C.UNE  Deemster  .\x,  When  we  were  lumps  of  lads. 

7.  Technical  senses. 

a.  A  bloom  or  loop  of  malleable  iron. 

[1686,  etc. :  see  LOOP  sl\*  i.]     1875  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mcch. 

b.  A  kind  of  paving  brick  or  tile  (see  quot.  1881). 
1787  W.  MARSHALL  Norfolk  (1795)  II.  383  LtTiiifis,  barn- 
floor  bricks.      1833  LOUIJON  Encycl.  Cottage^  etc.  Arc/n't. 
§  599  The  Welsh  or  Stourbridge  lumps  at  the  sides  should 
form  with  those  of  the  back  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees 


or  upwards.  1881  YOUNG  Every  Man  his  ffivn  Mechanic 
§  1224 '  Lumps '  which  are  thicker  than  tiles  range  in  size  from 
12  in.  to  36  in. 

C.  A  barge  or  lighter  used  in  dockyards. 
1796  .Land.  Chron.  2  June  528  A  lump  from  the  dockyard 
has  this  moment  conveyed  three  new  cables  on  an  end  to 
the  Hind.     1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.    Trad,\  /,//////$,..  dock 
yard  barges.     1867  in  SMYTH  Sailor  s  II  'ord-bk. 

d.  In  firearms :   (a)  The  nipple-seat  on  a  gun- 
bnrrel ;  (^)  (  In  a  break -joint  breech-loader,  an  iron 
block  on  the  barrel  which  descends  into  a  recess 
in  the  action '  (Cent.  Diet.}. 

1844  Rcffnl,  fy  Ord.  Army  106  A  new  lump  for  swivel, 
brazed  and  tit  ted  on  carbine.  1875 '.STONKHENGE '.#/•//.  Sports 
i.  i.  it.  §  i.  27  The  accident  which  sometimes  occurs  when 
from  defective  bra/ing  the  barrels  and  the  lump  part 
company.  1881  GRF.KNKR  Gun  198  A  steel  lump  placed 
underneath  the  barrels,  which  engages  in  the  face  of  the 
breech-action  when  the  gun  is  closed. 

e.  Calico  woven  iu  long  lengths. 

1897  Textile  Stocks  $  E.v.  Gas.  25  Oct.,  150  lumps  9/8 
Shirtings. 

£  Mining  S.  Staffordsh.  (Sec  quot.) 
1883  GRKSI.KY  Gloss.  Coal-mining^  Lit»//>st  coal  of  largest 
size  by  one. 

8.  attrib.  and  Comb. :  lump-account,  an  account 
in  which  items  are  '  lumped  '  together  without  par 
ticulars  or  details;  lump-coal  (see  quot.  1881); 
f  lump  cotton,  some  species  of  cotton  plant, 
prob.  Cossypiitm  barbadense ;  lump  gold,  gold  in 
nuggets ;  t  lump-love,  ?  cupboard-love  ;  lump 
stone  (see  quot.);  lump  sugar,  loaf  sugar  broken 
into  lumps  or  cut  into  cubes;  lump  sum,  a  sum 
which  covers  or  includes  a  number  of  items  ;  lump 
work,  work  which  is  contracted  for  'in  the  lump', 

a\"]oo  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Dutch  Reckoning, . .  a 
verbal  or  *  Lump-account  without  particulars.  1877  RAY 
MOND  Statist.  Mines  «y  Mining  288  The  combustion  is  fat- 
more  perfect  than  can  l>e  brought  about  with  *lump-coal. 
1881  • —  Mining  Gloss,  s.v.  Cotil%  Lump  [coal]  includes  the 
largest  lumps  as  they  come  from  the  mine.  1640  PARKINSON 
Theat.  Hot.  1552  Gossipinin,  The  Cotton  tree  or  plant  ..  2 
Gossipiunt  fmtescens  annum  [sic].  The  bush  of  *Iumpe 
Cotton.  1657  W.  COLKS  Adam  in  I'.dsn  clxxiv, The  bush  of 
lump  cot  ton. .riseth  out  of  the  Around  with  an  upright  stemtne. 
1898  Patty  AV7t'j28  Jan.  5/7\\hereit  crosses  the  creeks,*Iump 
gold  is  plentiful.  17. .  Old  Song  (N,),  Now  he  ate,  and  he 
drank,  and  he  kiss'd,  and  he  toy'd.  And  all  the  delights  of 
"'lump-love  lie  enjoy 'd.  1829  Glover  $  Hist.  Derby  i.  01  There 
are  lamellar  gritstone  of  this  class,  capable  uf  sustaining  great 
heat ;  these  are  formed  into  round  plates,  called  pye,  pot,  or 
*lump stones, and  are  used  in  the  iron  forges.  1657  R.  LKJON 
Barbadoes  (1673*  9=;  Making  it  into  whites  which  is  that  we 
call  "Lump-Sugar  in  England.  1731  P.  SHAW  Three  J:ss. 
Art  if.  Philos.  31  The  Art  of  refining  Sugar  into  the  different 
kinds  of  Clay 'd,  Lump,  Loaf,  &c.  1854  DICKENS  Hard  T.  n, 
vi.  184  The  bread  was  new  and  crusty,  the  butter  fresh, and  the 
sugar  lump.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  U'ord-bk.,  *Lntnpsiiiirt& 
full  payment  of  arrears,  and  not  by  periodical  instalments  of 
money.  1883!'.  HARDY  in  Longin.  Rlag.  July  266  He., 
receives  a  lump  sum  of  2/.  or  3/.  for  harvest  work.  1900  J.  T. 
FOWLER  in  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  729  The  rents  of 
each  place  are  entered  in  a  lump  sum.  1851  MAYHEW  Loud. 
Labour  (1864)  II.  373/2  The  natural  tendency  is  for  piece-' 
work  to  pass  into  Mump-work.  Ibid.  374/2  'Lump'  work, 
'  piece '  work,  work  by  '  the  job  ',  are  all  portions  of  the  con 
tract  system.  The  principle  is  the  same.  i&ytStar  17  Alar. 
3/3  There  are  three  systems  of  payment— day  work,  piece 
work,  and  lump  work  ;  and  lump  work  is  the  curse  of  the  lot. 

Lump  (Iwmp),  sl>.-  Also 6-  7  lumpe,  7  lompe. 
[Found  also  as  MLG.  lumpen  (Diefenbach), 
MDu.  lompe,  G.  lump,  lumpjlsch,  F.  lompe  \  hence 
mod.L.  (specific  name)  /?/;///// j,  It.  S]).  Innipo. 
By  foreign  etymologists  it  has  commonly  been  sup 
posed  to  be  of  Eng.  origin,  a  use  of  LUMP  s/t.],  with 
reference  to  the  bulky  figure  of  the  fish  ;  but  the  Du. 
and  KG.  forms  are  known  from  earlier  examples 
than  the  Kng.  Cf.  Du.  lamp  heavy.] 

1.  A  spiny-fmned  fish  of  a  leaden-blue  colour  and 
uncouth  appearance,  Cycfaplcrits  lunipus,  charac 
terized  by  a  suctorial  disk  on  its  belly  with  which 
it  adheres  to  objects  with  great  force  (whence  its 
name  of  lump-sticker]  ;  the  sea-owl. 

The  arctic  species  is  C.  sfiinosus. 

1545  EI.YOT  Diet.,  Ful'cr,  a  fyshe  of  the  Spanyshc  sea  . .  is 
lyke  to  be  that  fyshe,  whyche  is  called  a  lump.  1591 
LYI.Y  Endimion  m,  in,  For  fish  these ;  crab,  lumpe,  and  pow- 
ting.  1601  HOLLAND  Plinyll.  428  The  Lompe,  Paddle  orsea- 
Owle,  a  fish  called  in  Latin  orbis.  1655  MOUFET&  BKNNET 
Health's  Itnprov.  (1746)  247  Lumps  are  of  two  sorts,  the 
one  as  round  almost  as  a  Bowl,  the  other  resembling  the 
Fillets  of  a  Calf,  a  1672  [see  COCK-PADDLE].  1828  FLEMING 
Hist,  ferit,  Anim,  190. 

2.  Com/'.:  lump-fish,  lump  sucker,  --i. 

1620  VENNKR  Via  Recta  iv,  76  I^mpe-fish.  The  Lumpe 
or  Lompe,  Is  a  fish  so  named  from  his  shape  and  bkenesse, 
and  is  in  taste  agreeable  to  the  name.  1743  PAKSONS  in 
Phil.  Trans.  XLII.  385  The  Phoca.M  rather  like  a  Lump- 
fish,  and  almost  triangular.  1835  KIRBY  Hab.  fy  hist.  Anim. 
II.  xvii.  121  Under  the  name  of  Tump-fishes  I  include  all  those 
whose  ventral  fins  unite  to  form  a  disk  or  sucker  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  adhere  to  the  rocks.  1885  C.  F,  HOLDER 
Marvels  Anim.  Lif?  21  The  lump-fish  is  . .  accredited  with 
being  a  nest  builder,  1766  PKNNANT  ZooL  (1776)  III.  117 
*Lump  sucker.  1836  YARRELL  Brit.  Fishes  (1859)  II.  343 
The  Lump  Sucker  is  remarkable  for  its  very  grotesque  form. 
1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  (ed.  4)  105  A  Lump  Sucker, 
caught  at  S.  Leonards. 

Lump  (Itfmp},  z>.l  Now  dial.  In  6  lompe. 
[Cf.  the  synonymous  lamp  (see  E.  D.  D.)  and  Du. 


lompen?\     trans.    To   beat,   thresh ;    to   beat   or 

thresh  out.     Also  absol.^  to  thresh. 

1546  J.  HEVWOOD  Prof.  (1867)  47  But  what  neede  we 
lumpe  out  loue  at  ones  lashyng.  1550  COVERDALK  Spir. 
PcrU'  vi.  (1588)  75  As  the  . .  laundresse  waxheth,  beateth, 
lompeth,  and  clappeth  the  foule  vnclfenlyand  defiled  clothes. 
1821  CLARE  I-' ill.  Alinsir.  I.  65  Delving  the  ditch,.  Or 
lumping  corn  out  in  a  dusty  barn.  Ibid.  II.  31  The  thresher 
once  lumping,  we  heard  him  no  more,  1847  HALLIWELI,, 
Linnp.  (i)  To  beat  severely.  I'ar.  dial. 

Lump  i^l/'mp),  v.%  [Of  symbolic  sound  ;  cf. 
dump,  glitmp,  gnimp,  ////;///,  ;;///;///.] 

1.  intr.  To  look  sulky  or  disagreeable.    (In  early 
quots.  always  in  collocation  with  /our.} 

1577  STANYHURST  Dcscr.  Irel.  in  Holinshcd  Chron.  (1807-8) 
VI.  5  They  stand  lumping  and  lowring  . .  for  that  they 
imagine  that  their  evill  lucke  proceedeth  of  him.  1581  RICH 
Fan-well  I)d  iv  b,  She  beganne  to  froune,  lumpe,  and  lowre 
at  her  housebande.  1593  Tcll-Troth's  N.  Y.  Gift  19  At 
home  they  will  lumpe  and  lower.  1594  LOOCK  H'otmds 
Civ.  IV.  iv.  i.  F  2,  How  fare  these  Lords  that  lumping  pout 
ing  proud  Imagine  how  to  quell  me  with  their  lookes?  1847 
HALLIWKLI.,  Lump.. f 3)  To  be  or  look  sulky.  Devon, 

2.  fraits.   In  antithesis  with  like\  To  be  displeased 
at  (something  that  must  be  endured),  colloq. 

1833  XKAI.  D<nvn  Rasters  I.  vii.  104  Let  'em  lump  it  if 
they  don't  like  it.  1835-40  HALIHI/RTON  Clockin,  I'ref.  (1862) 
6  A  man  that  would  be  guilty  of  such  an  action  is  no 
gentleman,  that's  flat,  and  if  you  don't  like  it  you  may 
lump  it.  1878  MRS.  STOWK  Pogaunc  P.  xi.  94,  I'll  buy 
clothes  a*  1  see  fit,  and  if  anybody  don't  like  it,  why  they 
may  lump  it,  that's  all.  18930  KANT  AI.LKN  in  A*.  Blathivayts 
Interviews  J'ref.  ir  Whether  we  like  him  or  lump  him,  he 
[ihe  Intel  viewer]  is  master  of  the  situation. 

Lump  f.hmip),  v.?>     [f.  LTMP  s/>.1 

Cf.  LuMMNG///.  a.  •_-,  which  occurs  much  earlier  than  the 
verb.] 

1.  trans,   a.  To  melt  down  into  a  lump.     b.  To 
form  or  rai-e  into  lumps,    c.  To  cover  with  lumps. 

1797  MRS.  M.  ROBINSON  W'aLingham  (1805)  IV.  xc.  256 
Topas  nifked  the  family  plate,  and  has  lumped  it  by  tin's 
time,  with  my  pink  diamond  into  the  bargain.  1852 
Afeantferitiffs  of  Mem.  I.  12,  I  the  mattress  spread,  And 
equal  lay  whatever  lumps  the  bed.  1879  (i.  MEREDITH 
J-'gcisf  xxiii,  An  old  cuirass. .  lumped  with  a  strange  adhesive 
concrete.  1893  KAIII,  IJCNMOKK  Pamirs  II.  ?<>•$  Ploughed 
fi<  -1(1>,  one  of  \\hich  was 'lumped  up' for  melon  planting, 
each  lump  a  mound  about  two  feet  high. 

2.  To  put  altogether  in  one  'lump*,  mass,  sum, 
or  group,  without  discrimination  or  regard  for  par 
ticulars  or  details ;   to  take,  consider,  or  deal  with 
'in  the  lump1,     a.  simMy. 

1624  UP.  MoL'NTAc;i:  Inun-.-d.  Addr.  84  They  agree  not 
long  with  and  amongst  themselues,..let  them  be  lumped  or 
consorted  as  they  would  haue  it,  as  they  please.  1721  C. 
KING  /frit.  A/erch.  I.  223  They  are  as  much  out  in  their 
Estimation,  .as  they  are  in  their  other  goods,  which  they 
lump  at  above  48oooo/.  whereas  they  amount  only  to 
i68S84/.  1781  MAD.  D'ARBLAV  Diary  l\lar.,  I  have  been.. 
provokingly  interrupted  in  writing  this,  that  I  must  now 
finish  it  by  lumping  matters  at  once.  1840  MARRY  AT  Poor 
jfa<k  ,\iii,  They  always  lump  the  petty  officers  and  common 
seamen.  1884  P.HOWNIN',  J-'ensht<iht  CaweJ-Drivfr,  Man 
lumps  his  kind  i1  the  mass.  God  singles  thence  Unit  by 
unit.  1893  LVDKKKKR  1 1  cms  .y  Jfoofs  75  Dr.  Gray  (who 
certainly  did  not  err  on  the  side  of  '  lumping  '  species). 

b.  To  lump  together  (occas.  ///). 

1692  SIR  T.  P.  lii.ouNT  Ess.  103  Take  the  World  in  Gross, 
and  lump  it  together.  1726  AVLII-TE  Parergon  82  A  com 
pensation  of  Kxpences  ought  to  be  made,  that  is  to  say  in 
English]  the  Kxpences  ought  to  be  lump'd  together  and 
divided.  1856  MAX\VI:LL  in  Life  viii.  (1882)  239  A  tendency 
in  the  human  mind  to  lump  up  all  causes,  and  give  them  an 
aggregate  name.  1895  F.  HARRISON*  in  \^th  Cent.  Aug.  314 
All  systems  of  unorthodox  philosophy  are  lumped  together 
by  him  as  mere  forms  of  contemporary  superstition. 

c.  To  lump  (together]  in  or  into,  occas.  under. 

1703  DK  I-'OK  freeholders  Plea  agst.  Stockjobbing  Elections 
Misc.  182  Our  Liberties  and  Armies,  and  Fleets,  and 
Parliaments,  and  Nation,  are  not  Lump'd  into  Bargains. 
1839  J.  S  i  KRLING  Ess.t  etc.  (1848)  I.  326  Mr.  Carlyle  lumps 
under  the  same  condemnation  all  introspection  of  a  man's 
being.  1883  SIR  J.  BACON  in  Law  Rep.  27  Cli.  Div.  511 
The  premium  and  the  principal  are  lumped  in  one  sum. 
1902  BOND  Lylys  \\'k$.  II.  249  The.. earlier  work  which 
I  have  lumped  together  under  the  wide  title  of  Moralities. 

d.  7o    lump   (something)    into    or    •/«)    with 
(something  else) :  see  2. 

1796  BENTHAM  Prot.  agst.  Law  Tact's  (1816)  56  It  comes 
lumped  to  him  in  the  general  mass  of  law  charges:  a  heap 
of  items,  among  which  no  vulgar  eye  can  ever  hope  to 
discriminate.  1831  T.  L.  PKACOCK  Crotchet  C.  viii,  Farmer 
Seedling  lumps  it  in  with  his  tithes. ..  Lumps  it  in,  sir! 
Lump  in  a  charitable  donation  !  1857  HTGHES  Tom  Brown 
i.  viii,  '  I  won't',  said  Tom,  ..lumping  them  all  in  his  mind 
with  his  sworn  enemy.  1874  WHVTK  MELVILLE  Uncle  John 
II.  xviii.  193  The  General  lumped  him  in  with  a  body  of 
dancing  men.  .he  was  pleased  to  call  the  Light  Brigade. 

f3.  To  pay  in  a  lump  sum.   Obs.  rare. 

1755  Klein.  Capt.  P.  Drake  I.  xv.  147  The  Turnkey  pro 
posed  to  us,  to  lump  (as  he  called  it)  the  coming  down  Aloney. 
b.  To  lay  the  whole  of  (a  particular  sum  of 
money)  on  a  single  object. 

1864  Derby  Day\\\.  32  He  lumped  it  all  upon  an  outsider, 
and  backed  him  to  win  the  Chester  Cup.  1872  BESANT  & 
RICE  Ready  Aloney  Mart,  v,  If  I  only  had  a  dollar  in  the 
world . .  I'd  lump  it  all  on  my  system. 

4.  intr.  To  collect  together  into  a  lump;  to  be 
formed  or  raised  into  lumps. 

1720  ROBIK  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXI.  122  [To]  cause  the 
Ashes  to  lump  or  dodder  together.  1852  MORVIT  Tanning 
<y  titrrying  (1853)  397  Leather  thus  made  ..  does  not  lump 
under  the  hammer.  1856  SYMONDS  in  H.  F.  Brown  Biog. 
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(1895)  I-  82,  I  liave  a  new  cover  and  cushion  made  for  my 
chair.  It  is  much  fatter  and  more  comfortable  than  the  old 
one,  which  used  to  lump  up  all  in  a  heap. 

6.  To  move  heavily,  'stump1  along \  to  drop 
down  like  a  lump. 

1861  F.  W.  ROBINSON  No-Church  Prol.  (1863)  4  The  old 
woman  gave  a  snort  like  a  sea-horse,  lumped  down  in  her 
bed,  and  drew  her  counterpane  over  her  head.  Ibid.  viii.  6: 
He  scrambled  up  with  an  oath,  lumped  down  again  in  a 
hitting  posture,  and  stared  before  him  stupidly.  1879  G. 
MKREDITH  Egoist  I.  Prel.  4  They  lump  along  like  the  old 
lob-legs  of  Dobbin  the  horse. 

Lumped  (l»mpl),///.  a.     [f.  LUMP  sb.1  and  v. 

+  -El).]     Made,  shaped,  or  raised  into  a  lump. 

r  1425  St.  Christina  x.  in  Anglia  VIII.  123/29  In  J>e 
maner  of  an  vrchyn  be  lumped  body  5ode  to  pe  owne 
shappe.  i88z  J.  WALKER  Jaunt  to  Avid  Reekie  etc.  20 
He  limps  awa  and  hauds  his  himpit  noddle.  1898  G. 
MKREDITH  Odt's  Fr.  Hist.  21  Like  lumped  grass  Nid-nod  to 
ground  beneath  the  cuffing  storm. 

Lumper  (larmpai),  sb.     [f.  LUMP  v.  +  -ER1.] 

1.  a.   A  labourer  employed  in  loading  and  un 
loading  cargoes,  esp.  timber,    b.   Sc.  (See  quot.) 

1785  GROSE  Diet.  1'itlg.  Tongue,  Lumpers^  persons  who 
contract  to  unload  ships.  1796  COI.QUHOUN  Police  Aletrop, 
(ed.  3)  54  The  prevailing  practice  of  discharging  and  deliver 
ing  the  cargoes  of  ships  by  a  class  of  aquatic  labourers, 
known  by  the  name  of  Lumpers  and  Scuffle-hunters.  1825 
JAMIESON,  Lumper,  one  who  furnishes  ballast  for  ships, 
Greenock;  apparently  from  its  being  put  on  board  in  the 
lump.  1840  MARRYAT  Poor  Jack  xviii,  They  go  on  board 
as  lumpers  to  clear  the  ships.  1892  Daily  News  5  Dec. 
5/5  He  was  a  rigger  and  lumper, 

2.  slang,  a.  A  kind  of  river-thief  (cf.    i).     b. 
(See  quot.  1851.)     c.  A  militia-man,     d.   A  small 
contractor,  sweater. 

a.  1781  G.  PARKKR  J'itiuSoe.  II.  78  They  then  commence 
Lumpers,   which    is    skulking    about    ships,    lighters,   &c. 
.  .stealing  old  iron  . .  or  whatever  comes  to  hand. 

b.  1851  MAVIIKW  Lond.  Labour  (1864)  I.  413  He  under 
stood  by  a  'Duffer',  a  man  who  sold  goods  under  false 
pretences,  making  out  that  they  were  smuggled . . ;  whereas 
a'Luinper1  would  sell  linens  fete],  .which,  .were  made  to 
appear  new  when  they  were  old,  or  solid  when  they  were 
flimsy. 

C.  1869  BLACKMORB  Lorna  D.  xxxviii,  He  was  going  to 
bring  the  lumpers  upon  us,  only  be  was  afeared,  last  u  inter. 

d.  1851  MAYHLW  Lond.  Labour  (1864)  II.  374  The  first 
man  who  agrees  to  the  job  takes  it  in  the  lump,  and  he 
again  lets  it  to  others  in  the  piece.. .  The  men  to  whom  it  is 
sublet  only  find  lalwur,  while  the  Mumper',  or  first  con 
tractor,  agrees  for  both  labour  and  materials.  1892  Labour 
Commission  Gloss.,  Lumpers,  contractors,  middlemen, 
sweater*.  1902  ll'cstin.  Gaz.  29  Mar.  9/1  In  working  in 
America  for  what  are  called  'front  lumpers'. 

3.  One  who  lumps  things  together.     (Often  with 
reference  to  classification,  after  Parwiu'snonce-use.) 

1857  J  >ARWIN  in  Life  $  Lett.  (1887)  II.  105  It  is  good  lo 
have  hair-splitters  and  lumpers.  1894  Cornh.  Mag.  Mar. 
295  Mudern  biologists  are  divided  into  the  two  camps  of  the 
sputters  and  the  lumpers.  The  first  arc  in  favour  of  making 
a  species  out  of  every  petty,  .variety;  the  second  are  all  for 
lumping  unimportant  minor  forms  into  a  single  species. 

4.  Ireland.  A  coarse  variety  of  potato. 

1840  TaiCs  Mag.  VII.  278  [In  Ireland]  though  their 
condition  haply  should  not  be  much  bettered,  under  any 
change,  it  is  impossible  that  it  can  be  worse,  while  lumpers 
will  grow.  1841  LKVKR  C.  O'M alley  xxviii,  You  son  of 
a  lumper  potato.  1843  —  J.  1  Union  xxvii,  A  miserable  mud 
hovel,  surrounded  by,  maybe  half  an  acre  of  lumpers. 

Lumper,  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [Cf.  LAMPEII, 
LOMPKR  Obs.  Also  LUMP  v.%  5.] 

1.  intr.  To  move  clumsily ;  to  stumble  or  blunder 
along.  Also  _/?£•. 

1581  J.  UKLI,  //addon's  Answ.  Osor.  91  [They]  have 
alwayes  hetherlo  in  the  interpretation  of  that  Epistle,  grop- 
yngly  lyke  nigbtowles  lurnpred  in  darknusse.  Ibid*  311  As 
men  you  may  lumper  and  trippe.  1787  GROSE  Prov.  <if''sx.t 
Lmiifcr,  to  .stumble.  A  tampering  horse.  Wfest].  1898'!. 
HARDY  IVcssex  Poems  =06  Over  piggeries,  and  mixens  .. 
They  tampered  straight  into  the  night. 

t  2.   In  pa.  pple.     ?  Spread  out.     Obs. 

11650  in  Furnivall  Percy  Folio  I.  114  Her  lyppcs  lay 
hnnpiyd'  on  her  chyn. 

f  Lu-mperdee  clu-mperdee,^.  luoncc-u'd. 
Used  to  express  clumsy  movement. 

a  1553  UDAI.L  Ktyster  I\  n.  iii.  (Arb.)  36  Ye  shall  see  liir 
glide  and.  .Not  lurnperdce  clumpcrdce  like  our  spaniell  Rig. 

t  Lu'iupering,  ///.  a.  Obs.  [f.  LUMPER  v.  + 
-ING.]  Stumbling;  ? causing  to  stumble. 

1519  HORMAN  l-'ulg.  247  b,  AH  our  iourney  was  by  lumper- 
ynge  grounde,  and..bryry  placis.  1787  [see  LI/MI-KR  v.  i], 

Lu-mpet.     [f.  LUMPJ£.  +  -KT.]     A  small  lump. 

i8u  COLERIDGE  Omniana  Lit.  Rcm.  1836  I.  366  The  curd 
lumpets  of  various  sizes. 

Lumpily  (lympili),  adv.  [f.  LUMPY +  -LY-.] 
In  a  lumpy  fashion;  in  lumps. 

1878  ABNEY  Photogr.  (x88i)  55  Note  if  the  collodion 
flows  freely,  viscously,  or  lumpily.  1900  Blackw.  Ma%. 
Apr.  516/1  A  white  beard  with  amber  streaks  hung  lumpily 
duwn  to  his  waist. 

Lumpiness  >'mpines).    [f.  LUMPY +  -NKSS.] 

Lumpy  quality  or  condition.     Also  concr. 

1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  I.  27  To  reduce  and 
break  down  the  lumpiness.and  bring  the  land  into  a  film  state. 
1874  VAN  Bum  Dis.  Genii.  Org.  7  A  Imnpiness  may  be 
left  behind  at  the  point  of  iiyury.  1886  J.  K.  JEROMK  Idle 
'1  hoiigkts  19  They  [sc.  a  child's  new  shoes]  lack  symmetry  and 
curve,  and  possess  an  indescribable  appearance  of  lumpiness. 

Lumping  (Izrmpin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  LUMP  zv»  + 
-ING  l.] 

1.  The  action  of  LUMP  vb$  in  various  senses. 


1607  MARKHAM  Caval.\\\.  f  16171 14  It  is  very  good  to  save 
the  blood,  .and  whilst  he  bleedes,  to  stirre  it  al>out  for  lump 
ing-  J757  Monitor  No.  96  II.  424  The  lumping  of  charac 
ters  together,  and  giving  them  in  such  general  terms,  as  con 
vey  no  distinct  and  clear  idea.  1851  Eraser's  Mag.  Aug. 
144  With  ..  a  dryness  and  lumping  in  my  throat.  1903 
Speaker  14  Mar.  576/2  The  Committee  could  object  to  the 
'  lumping '  of  votes. 

2.  The  occupation  or  business  of  a  '  lumper'. 
1851  MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour  (1861)  111.289  ^n  order  to 

become  acquainted  with  the  system  of  lumping. 

Lu'mping, ///.  a.    [f.  LUMP sbl  or  v$  +  ING2.] 

f  1.  Forming  itself  into  lumps  ;  coagulating. 

1751  LAVIXGTON  Enthits.  Mcih.  fy  Papists  m.  (1754)  94 
The  Blood  begins  to  boil,  and  the  Heat  rarefies  and  disperses 
the  lumping  Ma^s. 

1 2.  Weighing  heavy.   Obs. 

13..  Minor  Poems  fr.  I'crnon  MS.  620/303  Heore  hertes 
were  colde  as  lumpyng  led. 

b.  Hence  colloq.'.    Great,  big.     (Cf.  thumping, 
bouncing,  etc.)    Formerly  often  iti  phr.  f  now  <&>/.) 
lumping  pennyworth  ^  '  plenty  for  one's  money*. 
Also  lumping  weight t  good  or  full  weight. 

1705  HICKEKISGILL  Pricst-cr.  n.  viii.  73  But  Money  is 
Money...  and  therefore  a  lumping  peny- worth  Priestcraft 
will  afford  you,  as  aforesaid.  1711  ARHUTHNOT  jfaJk*  Bull 
iv.  vi,  Wilt  thou  purchase  it,  Nic.  ?  thou  shalt  have  a  lump 
ing  Pennyworth.  1753  Scots  Mag.  330/1  We  are  not  to 
wonder  at  the  lumping  compliments.  1768  G.  WHITE  Set- 
borne  xiii,  A  full  grown  mus  medius  domesticus  weighs., 
one  ounce  lumping  weight.  1825  BENTHAM  Ojfic.  Apt. 
Maximized,  Observ.  Peel's  Sp.  (1830)  16  One  lumping  asser 
tion  there  is,  upon  which  the  whole  strength  of  his  argument 
rests.  1 86 1  T.  A.  TROLLOTEZ.*  Beata  II.  xiv.  103  A  family 
group  with  three  or  four  lumping  brats  around  her.  1881 
CLARK  RUSSELL  Ocean  Free-Lance  II.  30  She  should  be  a 
lumping  boat,  to  judye  by  the  size  of  her  mainsail. 

c.  Of  movement :  Heavy,   clumsy,  attended  by 
heavy  shocks.      Also  of  the  noise  produced  by 
such  movement. 

1884  READE  Gd.  Stories  254  There  was  a  lumping  noise 
and  a  great  clatter. 

3.  Characterized  by  putting  things  together  in 
discriminately  or  without  regard  for  detail. 

1802-12  BENTHAM  Ration.  Jitdtc.  F.i'td.  (1827)  I.  435  By 
lumping  charges  together,  and  (after  a  lumping  mass  of  proof) 
pronouncing  a  lumping  judgment  on  the  whole  mass,— a  pre 
cedent  has  been  set.  1896  Engineering  Mag.  XVI.  48  The 
factory  manager  accustomed  to  '  lumping '  methods  of  cost- 
keeping. 

Hence  Ltrmpingly  adv.,  heavily  and  clumsily. 

1847  ttlaikw.  Mag.  I, XI.  741  The  canvass  (lapped  against 
the  mast,  as  the  old  girl  rolled  lumpingly  in  the  swell. 

Lumpish,  (itrmpij),  a.  Also  6  lompish.  [f. 
LI:MP  ml  (in  some  uses  with  mixture  of  the  sense 
of  LUMP  z/.-)  +-ISH.] 

1.  Of  material  objects :    Of  cumbersome  weight 
or  bulk;  not  apt  to  be  moved  easily;  heavy  and 
unwieldy.  ?  Obs. 

1545  ASCIIAM  Toxpph.  it.  (Arb.)  125  It  is  better  to  haue  a 
shafte..  somewhat  to  lyght  than  ouer  lunipysshe.  i683TuvuN 
Way  to  Health  105  It  [boiling]  makes  it  [food]  lumpish, 
close,  heavy,  dull,  and  gross  on  the  Pallate.  1727  BKADI.KY 
Fain.  Diet.  s.  v.  Earth,  The  Karth  is  called  claiey  or  stilt 
Earth,  when  it.  .is  lumpish,  dull,  heavy  and  cold. 

2.  Heavy  and  clumsy  in  appearance,  shape,  or 
movement. 

ciS55  HARPSFIFLD  Divorce  Hen.  VIII  (CamderO  226 
Then  should  we  have  soon  espied  the  lumpish  and  foul 
hands  of  our  juggler.  1573  L.  LLOYD  Pilgr.  Princes  19 
From  a  rude  &  lumpish  Chaos,  the  worlde  waxed  beautifull. 
1671  BLAGRAVE  Astral.  Physic  127  A  man  of.,  swarthy 
compaction,  and  of  a  lumpish  countenance.  1777  G.  FOKSTER 
Voy.  round  World  II.  530  The  amphibious  and  lumpish 
animals  which  dwelt  on  Southern  Georgia.  1820  SCOTT 
Monast.  xxix,  Swelling  lumpish  hills.  1863  A.  M.  BULL 
Princ.  Speech  179  A  tongue  which  formerly  lay  lumpish  and 
inert  in  the  mouth.  1882  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  375  Seated  statues 
square  and  lumpish,  like  those  brought  from  Branch !tl;u  to 
the  British  Museum.  1894  MRS.  H.  WARD  Marcclla  III. 
122  A  governess,  a  schoolgirl,  or  a  lumpish  boy. 

3.  Stupidly  dull,  heavy,  or  lethargic  in  action, 
thought,  or  feeling;    sluggishly  inactive;    slow- 
minded,  unapprehensive. 

1528  PAVNKL  Salerne"s  Regim,  Bivb,  A  lumpishe  spirite 
causeth  a  sluggishe  body.  1598  R.  BKKNAKD  tr.  Terence^ 
Heantont.  v.  i.  Q  vj,  To  be  called  a  block  pate,  a  dulhead, 
an  a>.se,  a  lumpish  sot.  1620  VESNKU  I'id  Recta  vii.  141 
The  often  and  much  vse  of  Lettuce,  .hmdreth  procreation, 
.  .and  maketh  the  body  lumpish.  170*  Pone  Jan.  <$•  May 
420  The  lumpish  husband  snoar'd  away  the  night.  1777 
BURKE  Let.  to  Fox  Wks.  IX.  150  An  heavy,  lumpish  ac 
quiescence  in  Government.  ^SaCowrtR  To  Lady  Austen, 
on  a  Flood  at  Olney,  I  then  should  have  no  need  of  wit, 
For  lumpish  Hollander  unfit  t  1868  DORAN  Saints  <y  Sin. 
II.  309  He  was  as  nervous  about  dreams  as  the  most  lumpish 
of  dairymaids.  1893  Nation  (N.  Y.)  12  Jan.  19/1  We  do 
not  believe  this  attitude  of  lumpish  obstruction  can  be  per 
sisted  in  if  the  Democratic  Senators  do  their  duty, 
f  b.  Insensible  to.  Obs. 

1585  PARSONS  Chr.  Exerc.  I.  iv.  29  So  dead  we  are,  and 
lumpish  to  all  goodnesse. 

f4.  Low-spirited,  dejected,  melancholy.   Obs. 

1534  MOKE  Comf.  agst.  Trib.  n.  Wks.  1196/1  He  marketh 
well . .  inclines  complexions. .  by  whiche  they  be  light  hearted 
or  lumpish.  1590  SI-KNSKU  F.  Q.  in.  xii.  18  He  looking 
lompish  and  full  sullein  sad.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  in.  ii. 
6-j  She  is  lumpish,  heauy,  mellanchully.  1602  ROWLANDS  Tis 
Merrie  when  Gossips  tncete  9  The  lumpish  leaden  melan 
choly  thought.  i6zi  S.  WARD  Life  Faith  vii.  46  His  faith 
cannot  bee  but  lumpish  and  mclancbolly.  1647  THAI'!'  Contin. 
I'hil.  \.  14  Neither  ever  since  that  time  have  I  felt  any  lump 
ish  huiiviiiu&c.  irisSTUUCtSjtarf.  No.  518  P9  A  contracted 


!    brow,  a  lumpish  down-cast  look.    1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela 
i     H-35  My  Heart  was  .so  lumpi>h  ! 

5.  Of  sound:  Dull  and  heavy. 

1742  FIELDIXG  J.  Andrews  111.  ix,  He  fell  prostrated  on 
the  floor  with  a  lumpish  noise,  a  1764  LLOYD  Ode  to 
Genius  Poet.  Wks.  1774  II.  174  Lifeless  and  lumpish  as  the 
bagpipes  drowzy  drone.  1806-7  J.  BEKKSFORD  Miseries 
Hum,  Lije  (1826)  xvi.  90  The  dead,  lumpish,  tubby  tones 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  strings  of  the  guittar. 

f6.  Jn  lumps,  lumpy.   Obs.  (exc.  as  nonce-use). 

1735  DYCHE  &  PARDON  Diet.,  Lumpish*  in  Clods  or  con 
gealed  Parcels.  1776  Bedlam*  a  Poem  8  When  gloomy  the 
black  Bile  prevails,  And  lumpish  Phlegm  the  thicken'd 
Mass  congeals.  1850  MAXWELL  Let.  in  Life  v.  (1882)  145 
Metallic  bismuth,  .either  powder  or  lumpish. 

tb.  Of  liquor  :  Full  of  lumps,  ropy.   Obs. 

1703  Art  #  Myst.  Vintners  35  Sack  that  is  lumpish  or 
lowring. 

7.   Comb. 

1632  DKKKRR  Prcf.  I'erse  in  Kromes  Xorth.  Las.se,  Thy 
Daughter.. Is  chaste  and  witty  to  the  time;  Not  lumpish- 
cold,  as  is  her  Clime,  a  1645  HKVWOOD  Fort,  by  Land  J$ 
Sea  i.  i.  Wks.  1874  VI.  366  Ther's  no  mirth  in  me,  nor  was 
I  wont  to  be  so  lumpish  sad.  1863  MRS.  GASKKLL  Dark 
Nighfs  Work  xii.  223  They've  quite  a  different  style  of 
hand  [in  horscmanshipj,  and  sit  all  lumpish-like. 

Lumpishly  (lirmpifli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  -.] 
In  a  lumpish  manner;  heavily  and  clumsily;  f  de 
jectedly  ;  stupidly;  sluggishly  (obs.). 

c  1430  Stans  P-utr  ad  Mcnsam  16  in  Bahees  Bk.*  Lump- 
ischh  caste  not  bin  heed  a-doun.  1583  GOI.DING  Cafoin  on 
Dent.  Ixxxviii.  543  Let  vs  looke  that  wee  knowe  Gods  trueth 
aforehand.  .for  without  that  wee  shall  goe  lumpishly  to 
wqrke.  a  1652  BKOME  Etig.  Moor  \.  iii.  Wks.  1873  H-  12 
'Tis  your  sullenness  ;  Would  you  have  brided  it  so  lumpishly 
With  your  spruce  younker?  1860  HAWTHORNE Marb.  Faint 
II.  vi.  8r  She  sought. -to  relieve  his  heart  of  the  burden 
that  lay  lumpishly  upon  it.  1862  Mmm,  Ma^.  Sept.  424 
The  dark  outline  of  the  summit  peaked  or  lumpishly  rounded. 
1890  CLARK  RUSSELL  Ocean  Trag.  II.  xxi.  180  Bodies  of 
vapour  coming  together  over  our  mastheads,  and  compacting 
there  lumpishly  amid  the  stagnant  air. 

Lnmpish.ll ess  (hrmpijhes).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
;  -NESS.]  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  lump- 
i  ish ;  cumbrous  heaviness ;  heavy  and  clumsy  as- 
,  pect ;  t  sluggishness,  drowsy  inactivity,  heaviness 

of  heart  (obs.) ;  rarely*  lumpincss. 

iS74Nn\VTON  Health  Mag.  17  An  ill  diet  bringeth heaviness 
[  and  drowsie  lumpishness  to  the  bodie.  1582  BKSTI.KV  J/twi. 
i  Matroncs  n.  174  Take  from  me  ydlenes>e  and  sloth,  and 
i  heauie  lumpishnesse.  1638  A.  RKAO  Chirurg.  xvi.  117  A 

purgative  medicament  is  to  bee  mi  mitred,  .if  the  party  have 
I  the  headache  or  luinpishnesse.  1658  tr.  Portals  Nat.  Magic 

V.  ii.  163  When  the  Lead  hath  lost  its  own  earthy  lumpish- 
1  ness,  which  is  expelled  by  often  melting.  1727  BAILKV  vol. 
•  II,  Lreii/pis/incss,  a  being  in  lumps  ;  also  dulncss,  heaviness. 

1847  !-••  HI:NT  Men,  Women*  $•  B.  \.  iv.  65  His  apparently 

indolent  yet  active  lumpishness.      1848  RICKMAN  Archil. 

App.  42  The  chapels  and  aisle  surrounding  these   apses, 

tends  very  much.,  to  give  that  lumpishness  mentioned 
j  above.  1880  G.  MEBKDITII  Tragic  Com.  iv.  49  No  dead 
:  stuff,  no  longer  any  afflicting  lumpishness.  His  brain  was 
|  vivifying  light. 

Lnnipkin  (Itf'mPkin).  dial.  [f.  LUMP  sb.1  r 
j  -KIN.]  A  clumsy,  blundering  person. 

[1773  GOLDSM.  Stoops  to  Conq,*  Dram.  Pers.,  Tony  Lump- 
(  kin.]  1901  'ZACK  '  Tales  Dnnstable  It'eir  198  The  himpkni 
i  had  reached  the  gate  o'  MorseV  \'ard.  1901  Speaker  1 2  Jan. 

399/2  There's  a  silly  old-fashioned  lot  of  Lumpkins  in  our 

part. 

Lump  sucker :  see  LUMP  sb.'2 

Lumpy  (Izrmpi),  a.     [f.  LUMP  sb.1  +  -Y '.] 

1.  Full  of  lumps. 

1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  286  This  is  one  of  the  l>est  Spades 
I  have  met  with  to  dig  hard  lumpy  Clays.     1809-16  COLK- 

;     RIDGE    Table-t.  (1884)  414  A  lumpy  soup  full  of  knots  of 

curds.  1845  G.  K.  DAY  tr.  Simon's  Anini.  Chen:.  I.  293 
i  The  blood  remained  perfectly  fluid  and  slightly  lumpy. 

1885  Times  30  July  9/6  The  soaked  rice  when  subjected  to 
|  steam-heat  is  liable  to  form  a  lumpy  porridge  instead  of  a 
i  mess  in  which  the  grains  remain  separate. 

b.  Applied  to  rough  water  when  the  surface  is 
I  cut  up  by  the  wind  into  small  waves. 

1857  C.  GRIIJBI.K  in  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  (1858)  V.  3  Hard 

gales. .with  a  heavy  lumpy  sea.     1867  Morn.  Star  19  Sept. 

3  At  this  part  of  the  river  the  water  was  extremely  '  lumpy', 

Br 

tin 

6  Mar.  7/2  The  head  wind  and  lumpy  < 

making  the  work  very  hard. 

C.  Lumpy  jaw.  actinomycosis  affecting  the  jaw, 
common  in  cattle. 

1891-2  E.  SALMON  in  U.  S.  Rep.  Ilm-fau  Anim.  ludtist, 
(titlc\  The  Treatment  of  Lumpy  Jaw.  1895  Times  4  Mar. 
3/3  Should  an  animal  be  suffering  from  'lumpy  jaw' 
(actinomycosis^.  .the  inspector  condemns  it. 

2.  Having  an  outline  or  shape  characterized  by 
lumps  or  roundish  protuberances  which  impart  a 
heavy  and  clumsy  appearance. 

1708  O/KI.I.  tr.  ttoilcaifs  Lutrin  36  Leaning  on  one  Arm 
his  lumpy  Head.     1794  U.   PRICE  Ess.  Picturesque  I.  262 


a-ouses.  .  .•  .  .  .  c 

tose  rocks,  .furm  large  lumpy  hills,  with  lung  smooth  slopes. 
1890  '  ROI.F  DOI.DKKWOOD'  tW.  Reformer  (18911  107  Young 
ones  [horses]  generally  have  a  roundish,  lumpy  shoulder. 
1899  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  VI.  577  The  disorder  difier>  from 
other  forms  of  obesity  in  its  partial  and  lumpy  distribution. 

3.  s/angt   Intoxicated,  drunk. 

1810  Splendid  follies  III.  H'5  Doctor  Lying,  -got  cherry. 


LUNA. 

merry,  and  came  home  :is  lumpy.. as  an  ass.  1845  Punch 
VIII.  200  Kor  'boosey  '  we  might  substitute'  lumpy'  to  suit 
modern  parlance.  1864  in  Slang  Diet. 

II  Luna  (I'tt'na^.  Also  7  anglicized  lune.  [L. 
luna  moon.]  (In  senses  I  and  2  written  with 
capital  L  as  proper  name.) 

1.  The  moon  (personified). 

a  1529  SKEI.TON  liun'gc  of  Conrte  3  Whan  Luna,  full  of 
mutabylyte,  As  emperes  the  dyademe  hath  worne  Of  our 
pole  artyke.  1588  .SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  ii.  39  Dul.  What  is 
dictima  'r  Xalh.  A  title  to  Phebe,  to  Luna,  to  the  Moone. 
1591  KYD  Sp.  Trag.  ir.  iv.  19  And  Luna  hides  her  selfe 
t.j  pleasure  vs.  1836  M.  MACKINTOSH  Cottagers  Dau.  319 
Luna  shone  bright  m  the  blue  arch  above. 

2.  fa.  Alch.  .Silver  (olis.).     b.  Her.  The  name 
used  for  argent,  in  the  blazon  of  sovereign  princes. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Can.  Ytom.  I'rol.  f,  T.  27}  Sol  gold  is, 
and  Lima  silver  we  threpe.  1594  Pi. AT  Jeweft-'io.  m.  89  To 
melt  one  part  of  Luna  with  3  parts  of  Ventn.  1599  T. 
M[OUTKT]  Silfawriiies  45  When  lone  they  turne  to  Sol  or 
Luna  fine.  iSo6J.  U.VVIKS  (Heref.)  Select  Secand H nskand 
(Grosart)  7/1  Though  Keauty  then  seem  Sol,  at  least  as  rich, 
It  will  be  found  but  Lunc,  on  Tryalls  touch.  1641  FRENCH 
Distill,  vi.  (1651)  196  Take,  .of  our  Ivye,  not  of  the  vulgar, 
graines  two.  1652  ASNMOI.F.  Thcatr.  C'tcm.  198  Luna  ys 
a  pure  white  Hotly  of  clene  Mercury  &  Sulphur  white  in- 
gendered.  1709  HKARNE  Collect.  6  Nov.  (().  H.  S.i  II.  301 
A  Cross  Patee  Luna.  1758  [see  JUPITER  2  b).  1818-40  HEKHY 
Encycl.  Her. 

c.  Luna  cornea  =  HORN  SILVER,  chloride  of 
silver  fused.  Also  Lnmr  'incorrectly  Lund)  cornua. 
1706  PHILLIPS  led.  Kersey),  Lima  Cornea  or  LIIIIX  Cortina, 
a  tough,  tasteless  Mass,  almost  like  Horn,  made  by  pouring 
Spirit  of  Salt.. on  Crystals  of  Silver.  1796  KIKWAN  Klein. 
Min.  (ed,  21  II.  33  One  hundred  pans  of. .salt,  2^5  parts  of 
Luna  cornua  well  dried.  1890  AHNKY  I'lwtogr.  <ed.  6),  Silver 
chloride,  known  to  them  [alchemists]  as  Luna  cornua. 

3.  More    fully    luna-inoth :    A    large    moth    of 
North    America,   Actias   luna,    having    crescent- 
shaped  spots  on  the  wings. 

1884  Ravi-side  Nat.  Hist.  (1888)  II.  458  The  luna  moth, 
Atlitis  luna,  is  unrivalled  for  loveliness  and  beauty. 

Lunacy  i,l'«'nasi).     [f.  LUNATIC  :  see  -ACT  3.] 

1.  The  condition  of  being  a  lunatic  ;  intermittent 
insanity  such  as  was  formerly  supposed  to  be 
brought  about  by  the  changes  of  the  moon  ;  now 
applied  gen.  to  any  form  of  insanity  (idiocy  usually 
cxcepted).  In  legal  use,  such  mental  unsoundness  as 
interferes  with  civil  rights  or  transactions,  f  Also, 
a  lit  or  attack  of  such  insanity. 

Commission  of  lunacy,  a  commission,  issuing  from  a  court, 
authorizing  an  inquiry £1  to  the  soundness  of  a  person's  mind. 
Commissioner  in  lunacy,  (a)  the  title  given  by  the  statute 
of  i8.|2  to  two  officers  then  first  appointed  ;  in  1845  changed 
to  Master  in  lunacy  ;see  below) ;  i/>)  in  present  use,  a  mem- 
ber  of  a  board  (now  consisting  of  ten  members)  appointed 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  inspect  asylums  and  grant  licences 
to  private  persons  who  undertake  the  charge  of  lunatics. 
MlUftr  in  lunacy,  a  legal  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  investi 
gate  the  mental  condition  of  persons  alleged  to  be  insane 
and  to  make  orders  dealing  with  the  persons  and  estates  of 
lunatics. 

1541  Act  33  Hen.  VIll,<;.  20  §  i  Sucbe  persons,  .were 
..than  not  mad  nor  lunatike,  but  sithen  that  time  fallen  to 
marines  or  lunacy.  i6oa  SHAKS.  llant.  in.  i.  4  Grating  so 
harshly  all  his  dayes  of  quiet  With  turbulent  and  dangerous 
Lunacy.  Ilnd.  in.  iii.  7  The  termes  of  our  estate,  may  not 
endure  Hazard  so  dangerous  as  doth  hourely  grow  Out  of 
his  Lunacies,  ifin  COTGR.,  Luiiatiyiie,  I.unaticke  in  a  Lu- 
nacie.  1635  SWAN  .Spec.  A[.  vii.  §  3  (1643)  334  This  disease  of 
lunacie,  is  a  disease  whose  distemper  followeth  the  course  of 
the  moon.  1764  BURN  I'oor  Lau's  55  Persons,  who  by  lunacy 
or  otherwise  are  furiously  mad.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  V. 
307  Taking  advantage  of  John  Lord  Breretoii's  being  then 
under  a  commission  of  lunacy.  1874  HUCKNIU.  £  TUKF 
Psyc/i.  Me<1.  led.  3)  14  If  the  Lord  Chancellor,  .employ  a 
person  not  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy  to  inspect ..  the  state 
of  any  asylum,  hospital,  gaol,  house,  or  place  wherein  any 
lunatic  is  confined.  1880  Libr.  Univ.  A~«ra>/.  (N.  Y.)  IX. 
198  Declared  a  lunatic  . .  by  the  certificate  of  a  master  iii 
lunacy.  1899  Alltutl's  Syst.  3Icd.  VIII.  453  The  tendency 
..of  all  lunacy  is  to  set  at  naught  first  and  most  frequently 
the  optional  and  then  the  obligatory  rules  of  conduct 

b.  treaty,  and  fig.  Mad  folly.     Often  in  much 
weakened  sense. 

1588  GREENE  AlciJa  (1617)  E,  One  while  accusing  loue  as 
a  lunacie,  and  then  againe  [etc.].  1616  K.  C.  Time*  Whistle 
iv.  1549  I  he  hellish  and  mad  lunacy  Of  them  that  doe  com 
mit  apostacie  tor  gold.  1733  CHKVNK  Kug.  .Malady  Prcf 
(1734)  3  I  o  put  a  Stop  to  so  universal  a  Lunacy  and  Madness 
1817  COLERIDGE  Lay  .Sen,,.  425  The  wicked  lunacies  of  the 
gaming.table.  1884  .Want/,.  Exam.  25  June  5/2  AH  talk  of 
this  kind  is  mere  lunacy,  involving,  moreover,  a  more  than 
lunatic  disregard  of  facts. 

c.  altrib. 

1881  Encycl.  Brii.XUI.  ,I2/i  The  commencement  oflegis- 
o,,'011,,-  ,;1L~  know"  in  England  as  the  Lunacy  Acts. 
1887  1,,;L  M^yrnl  12  Feb.  338/2  Under  the  present  lunacv 
law.  1897  Daily  Nr&s  17  Feb.  5/1  Finding  that  he  could 
not  till  up  the  necessary  lunacy  forms. 

f2.   =  Moon-blindness.     (Cf.  LUNATIC  2  b.) 

1600  SURFLET  Country  Farm  I.  xxx.  200  The  horse-mules 
are  more  tractable  and  more  easie  to  guide  and  learne  then 
the  mare-mules  be.  P.oth  of  them  are  subject  to  lunacie. 

Luna  mbulism.  rare.  [f.  I,,  luna  moon, 
after  somnambulism.'}  A  kind  of  somnambulism 
supposed  to  be  due  to  the  moon's  influence. 

1846  TKENCH  Mime.  v.  u862l  157  note,  There  are  cases  of 
lunambuhsm,  In  which,  no  doubt,  it  [the  moon]  lias  influ 
ence  :  but  they  are  few  and  exceptional. 

Lunar  (l>«fnii),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  luttar-is, 
f.  Ifuta  moon  :  see  -AH.]  A.  adj. 
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1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  moon  ;  situated  in  the 
moon  ;  formerly  often,  influenced  by  or  dependent 
upon  the  moon,  or  supposed  to  be  so. 

Lunar  race :  a  legendary  race  of  Indian  kings  (Candrd- 
van^a}  supposed  to  have  been  descended  from  the  moon. 

i6a6  HACON  Sylra  §  493  They  haue  denominated  some 
Herbs  Solar  anil  some  Lunar.  1661  LOVEU,  Hist.  Aiiim.fy 
Mtu.  Introd.,  The  Lunar  [animals]  are  the  cat,  1  -caver, do*;, 
goat,  hart,  otter.  176*  HOOLK  Tasso's  Jems.  Delivered  vm. 
232  There  full  the  lunar  beam  resplendent  play'd.  1774 
(JOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (17761  I.  255  There  are  solar  tides,  ami 
lunar-tides.  iSootr.  LagretHgetChem,  I.  352  The  alchemists 
gave  the  name  of  Solar  Meials  to  those  which  are  coloured  ; 
and  that  of  Lunar  to  those  which  are  white.  1834  MRS. 
SOMERVILLE  Comicjc.  /'Ays.  Set.  ii.  10  The  reaction  of  that 


LUNARY. 

1868  HUXLEY  LaySernt.  vii.  (1870)  159  Hume's  strong  and 
subtle  intellect  takes  up  a  great  many  problems  about  which 
we  are  naturally  curious,  and  shows  us  that  they  are  essen 
tially  questions  of  lunar  politics,  in  their  essence  incapable 
of  being  answered. 

3.  descent-shaped,  LUNATE.  Lunar  bone  (  = 
medical  L.  os  lutiare)  ;  ^  H  3.  Also,  marked 


iety-hve.  1854  \V.  K.  KKI.I.Y  Arago _ 
Astron.  (ed.  5)  73  The  existence  of  lunar  volcanoes  is  in  no 
wise  demonstrated.  1878  AUNKV  t'/io(t>gr.  (iSSi)  303  Lunar 
photography. 

b.  Specialized  collocations. 

Lunar  cycle  -  Mctonic  cycle  (see  CYCI.K  sfi.  2).  Lunar 
day,  the  interval  of  time  between  two  successive  crossings 
of  the  meridian  by  the  moon.  Lunar  dial  (see  quot.i. 
Lunar  distance,  in  Xaut.  Astr.,  the  distance  of  t)ie 
moon  from  the  sun,  a  planet,  or  a  fixed  star,  which  is  u-ed  in 
calculating  longitude  at  sea.  Lunar  equation,  ihe  inter 
calation  of  a  lunar  month  after  three  lunar  years  ;  also,  the 
correction  of  the  epact  in  the  Gregorian  calendar  neces 
sitated  by  the  error  of  the  lunar  cyde.  Lunar  horo 
scope  (sec  quot ).  Lunar  hour,  the  24th  pan  of  a  lunar 
day.  Lunar  mansion  isce  MANSION).  Lunar  method,  in 
A'auf.  slstr.,  the  method  of  determining  longitude  at  sea  by 
means  of  lunar  distances.  Lunar  month,  the  interval 
from  one  new  moon  lo  the  next, about  29$  days;  in  popular 
language  often  used  for  a  period  of  aS  days  (four  weeks1. 
Lunar  nodes,  the  point  at  which  the  orbit  of  the  moon  cuts 
the.  ecliptic.  Lunar  observation,  in  \aitt,  Axfr.,  an 
observation  of  lunar  distances  in  finding  the  longitude  at  .sea. 
Lunar  rainbow,  one  funned  by  the  moon's  rays.  Lunar 
star,  astar  whose  geocentric  distance  from  the  muon  i<  given 
in  the  Nautical  Almanac  for  certain  hour-,  so  that  the 
longitude  may  be^  found  from  them.  Lunar  tables,  (i) 
tables  of  the  moon's  motion  from  which  its  true  place  at  any 
time  maybe  found  ;  1,2)  logarithmic  tables  for  correcting  the 
Apparent  distance  of  the  moon  from  a  star,  on  account  of 
refraction  and  parallax.  Lunar  theory,  the  deduction  of 
the  moon's  motion  from  the  law  of  giavitation.  Lunar 
year,  a  period  consisting  of  twelve  lunar  months  labout 
3544  days). 

1704  HARRIS  Lex.  Tcchn.  s.v.  Cycle  of  the  .Moon,  Knnea- 
decateridea  is,  with  some,  the  Name  of  this  *  Lunar  Cycle. 
1686  (  IOAU  (  V/CA/.  Unties  i.  xii.  58  As  there  is  a  Lunar  Month 
consisting  of  28  or  29  1  »ay>,  so  there  is  a  'Lunar  Day.  iB6z 
BXCHE  l>isct(ss.  Mugn.  $  Mettlowl.  (WsftT.  111.  8  The  curve?, 
..show  two  east  and  two  west  de-He' lions  in  a  lunar  day. 
1727-41  CHAMHKKS  C>/.  s.v.  Dial,  Moon-Dial^  or  *Lnunr 
Dial,  is  that  which  shews  the  hour  of  the  night  by  means 
of  the  light,  or  shadow,  of  the  moon,  projected  thereon 
from  an  index.  1830  HKKSCHI;I,  Stitt/.  ,\'<it.  i'lnl.  27  A 
page  of  **lunar  distances1  from  the  Nautical  Almanack. 
1712  DBSAGULIERS  \x.Ozan<uri&  Gcog.  66  The  Addition  of 
30  Days  to  the  third  Lunar  Year,  is  call'd  the  *  Lunar  Kijiia- 
tibn.  17*7-41  CIIAMBKKS(>-/.S.V.  Horoscope >*Lit*arHoro' 
scope  is  the  point  which  the  moon  issues  out  of,  when  the 
sun  is  in  the  ascending  point  of  the  east.  This  is  also  called 
ihejforl  off,>rtnne.  1862  HACIIK  Discuss,  Klagn.  ty  Aletcorol. 
Obse>~!.  in.  i  Each  observation  was  marked  with  its  corre 
sponding  *lunar  hour.  1860  WOHCI-:STKK,  'Lunar  method. 
1594  P.Lt'SDKviL  Kxcrc.  in.  i.  xlv.  11636)  358  The  *J,unar 
month  is  that  space  of  time  which  the  Moone  spendeth 
while  she  departing  from  theSunne,  rduineth  tohimagaine. 
1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.t  Lunar  periodical  A  faiths,  consist 
of  twenty  seven  days,  seven  hours,  and  a  few  minutes. 
Lnnarsy  nodi  cat  J /('«///$  consist  of  twenty  nine  days,  twelve 
hours,  and  three  quartets  of  an  hour.  1766  JILAUKSTONK 
Cpmm.  II.  141  A  month  in  law  is  a  lunar  month,  or  twenty 
eight  days,  unless  otherwise  expressed.  1883  P.  SCUAI  F 
Hist.  Clutrck  I.  n.  xvi.  133  The  month  Nisan  was  the  first 
of  the  twelve  lunar  months  of  the  Jewish  year.  1715  tr. 
Gregory's  Astron.  I.  37  If  the  abovementioned  meeting  of 
the  Sun,  and  *I,unar  Node,  happens  on  the  very  Day  of  the 
New  Moon.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Kef.  Mast  xxxi.  iiatThe 
Captain  got  a  lunar  observation  as  well  ns  his  meridian 
altitude.  1711  THOKLSBY  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXVII.  320 
An  Account  of  a  *Lunar  Rain-bow  seen  in  Darby>hire. 
1840  R.  II.  DANA  Rcf.  Mast  xxiii.  74  He  knew  every  "lunar 
star  in  both  hemispheres.  1864  WEBSTKK,  *  Lunar  Tables. 
1834  MHS.  SoHERVILLB  Connex.  rhys.  Set.  vi.  34  In 
the  Munar  theory  the  sun  is  the  great  disturbing  cause. 
1883  Kwycl.  lirif.  XVI.  Soo/i  The  modern  lunar  theory 
commenced  with  Newton.  1594  IJi.fNDKvn.  E.vcrc.  in.  i. 
xliv.  (1636)  357  ( )f  *lunar  yecres  there  be  two  kinds,  whereof 
the  one  is  ordinary, ..and  the  other  extraordinary  ur  exces 
sive,  .  .the  ordinarie  or  common  yeere,  is  the  space  of  twelve 
Moones  or  changes.  /^/V/.,  The  extraorclinarie  Lunar  yeere 
..is  the  sp*ace  of  thirteene  Moones  or  changes  containing 
384  daies.  1835  TIURI.WAI.L  Greece  L  221  The  Greeks  had 
begun  to  compensate  for  the  defect  of  the  lunar  year,  by  the 
occasional  addition  of  an  intercalary  month. 

2.  Transferred  and  figurative  uses. 

a.  Monthly,  menstrual,  rare. 

1683  TKYON  Way  to  Health  630  In  the  time  of  Pregnancy, 
or  her  Lunar  visits.  1822  GOOD  Study  MctL  IV.  64  The 
cessation  of  her  lunar  discharge. 

b.  Having  the  character  of  the  moon  as  opposed 
to  that  of  the  sun  ;  not  warmly  bright ;  pale,  pallid. 

1742  YOUNG  AY.  T/i.  in.  56  A  theme  so  like  thee,  a  quite 
lunar  theme,  Soft,  modest,  melancholy,  female,  fair.  1864 
Spectator  425  Which  we  might  call  lunar  poetry,— poetry 
without  brilliancy,  passion,  or  warmth,  but  yet  containing 
glimpses  of  a  pale  but  true  beauty.  1902  SWINBURNE  in 
(J.  AY?/.  July  26  Even  the  lustre  of  Partridge  [in  Tom  Jones\ 
is  pallid  and  lunar  beside  the  noontide  glory  of  Micawber. 

c.  Lunar  polities',  used  allusively  for  'matters 
'    of  no  practical  concern*. 


1759  U".  \VII.KIK  Epigo.    .  _ 

Each  wild  a  fanli.hion  armed  and  lunar  shield.  1843  WEST- 
WOOD  Brit.  Mot/is  L  133  Ottlwsia  luucsa  ithe  lunar  under 
wing).  1845  IHti.  II.  10  Geontetra  Innaria  (the  lunar 
thorn'.  1863  RI;K\  K  Land  .5-  J-'res/i-H'.  Mollitsks  50  A  per- 
lure  broadly  obliquely  lunar.  1887  K.  D.  COPE  Orig.  Fittest 
vii.  264  The  separation  of  the  scaphoid  and  lunar  bones. 

4.  Of  or  containing  silver  (see  LUNA  a  a).  Lunar 
caustic,  nitrate  of  .silver  fused. 

1800  As/at.  Ann.  Keg.,  Misc.  Tr,  331/2  The  little  success 
attending  the  me  of  the  lunar  caustic  in  these  experi- 
inents.  1822  GOOD  Stttifjf  *\fcd.  \.  313  The  lunar  pill  of 
1'oerhaave,  formed  from  a  pieparation  of  silver,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  mild  lunar  caustic.  1826  Om.i-.v  Diet. 
C/ifrn.,  Sffyvr,  Xitrate  o/;  formerly  called  Lunar  Nitre, 
Lunar  Crystals,  or  Crystals  of  Silver,  and  when  fused  Lunar 
Caustic.  ttggAff&HtftSrit.  Me<t.  VI.  789  The  coinea  of 
both  eyes  was  touched  with  a  point  of  lunar  caustic. 

5.  In  Arabic  grammar  :  The  epithet  of  the  class 
of  consonants  he  fore  which  the  /of  the  article  is 
not   assimilated;    so    called    because   including  y, 
the  initial  of  qantar  moon.     Opposed  to  solar. 

1776  J.  RicHAimsox  Arab.  Crntn.  iii.  8  The  denials  and 
linguals  are  called  solar  letters,  the  rest  lunar. 

6.  Conil>.\  lunar-diurnal  «.,  pcitaining  to  the 
lunar  day  ;  lunar-magnetic  a.,  pertaining  to  mag 
netism  as  affected  by  the  moon's  position. 

1856  SAHINI-:  in    /'////.     Trails.   CXLVI.    499  The    Lunar- 
diurnal  Variations  of  the  Inclination,  .at  that  Station.     1862 
BACHK  Discuss.  Magu.  q  Mcteorol.  Obscw.   in.   n   The 
lunar- magnetic  Interval  for  the  Philadelphia  station. 
B.  sb. 

tl.  A  moon  like  body,  satellite.   Oh. 

1651  K.  CHILD  in  Hartlib's  Legacy  (ifiss1  161  Mars, 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  have  their  Lunars  or  Miuill  Stars  nlu\ing 
nl  out  them. 

2.  A  lunar  distance  ;  a  lunar  observation. 

1830  HniSdiF.i.  Sliui.  .\'at.  Plnl.  28  We  Miercd  towards 
Kio  tie  Janeiro  for  some  days  after  taking  the  lunars  above 
described.  1875  I!K»I-OKI>  Sailor's  rocket  Rk.  \.  (ed.  21  194 
In  taking  I.unars.  star.-,  Ij'in^  at  ah.-ut  eiinal  distances,  east 
ami  west  of  the  moon,  should  lie  chosen. 

3.  A  bone  of  the  wiist,  shaped  like  a  half-moon. 
Also  in  Latin  form  luriare  rji»ne>r/"). 

1854  R.  OUKS  in  ( •/;-,-.  Sfi.  ic  1865)  II.  88/1  The  carpal 
hones,  answering  to  the  scaphoid  and  lunar  in  the  human 
wrist,  are. .confluent.  1872  MIVAKT  EUm.  Aunt.  169  The 
scaphoid  coalesces  with  the  hmare  in  the  Carnivoia. 

Lunaria:  see  I.I-NAKV  J/).1 

Lunarian  •J'ttnG-'-rian,,  a.  and  sb.    [f.  L.  liinar- 

is  I.fSAK    +  -IAN.] 

A.  adj.  Inhabiting  the  moon. 

1868  I,OCKVI:H  (.-tiillcinii^s  Iltarcns  fed.  •;)  165  The  lunarian 
observer  situated  on  the  invisible  hcmi.snhere. 

B.  sb. 

1.  A  dweller  in  the  moon. 

1708  llrit.  Afnl/a  No.  13.  2/2  lie  those  Lunarians  fal-e  or 
true.  1794(1.  ADAMS  .\at.  f,  K.I/I.  1'hilos.  IV.  xxxvii.  23  When 
it  is  what  we  call  New  Moon,  we  will  appear  as  a  Full 
Moon  to  the  Lunarians,  a  1849  POK  Mfllnn.'a  'J'aitla  \\'ks. 
1865  IV.  299  Creatures  so  diminutive  as  the  Innatians.  1880 
P.  GRt<;  Acr.  Zodiac  I.  ii.  41  During  an  eclipse,  the  Luna- 
lian  would  »ee  round  the  Karth  a  halo  created  by  [etc.]. 

2.  One  who  observes  or  describes  the  moon  ;  one 
who  used  the  lunar  method  in  finding  longitude. 

1817  E.  WARD  (tillc)  The  Lunarian,  or  Seaman's  Guide; 
being  a  practical  Introduction  to  the  Method  of  ascertaining 
the  Longitude  at  Sea.  1881  PROCTOR  Poetry  Astron.  vi.  233 
Nor  does  Schroter  or  any  of  the  older  lunarians  indicate  a 
crater  at  this  part  of  the  moon's  surface.  1901  Bltickiv. 
Mag.  Oct.  476/2  The  expert  lunarians — the  men  who  found 
their  longitude  from  observation  of  the  moon — are  gone. 

Lunarist  (liw'narist;.  rare,  [t  LuKAR  + -1ST.] 
One  who  holds  the  'lunar'  theory  of  the  causa 
tion  of  weather-changes. 

1863  R.  FiTzRov  IPcallier  Bk.  213  In  such  grand  dis 
turbances  as  these  [storms),  the  Lunarist  and  the  Astro- 
meteorologist  should  endeavour  to  trace  influences  of  moon 
and  planets.  1864  Intcll.  Obsery.  No.  32.  105  The  Lunarists 
and  the  Astro-meteorologists. 

ZiUiiarixini  (,li«ne>ri;;m).  [mod.L.,  f.  L. 
lunaris  LUNAK.]  An  instrument  representing  the 
phases  and  motions  of  the  moon.  Cf.  LUNABY  sb.- 

1786  JEFFKRSON  Writ.  (1859)  I.  507  What  is  become  of  the 
Lunarium  for  the  King?  1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  ff  Exf>. 
1'liilos.  IV.  xliii.  App.  171. 

Lunary  (I'/inari.i.rf.1  tObs.  Also  6-9  in  Latin 
form  lunaria.  [ad.  med.L.  Inniii-ia,  i.  L.  liina 
moon.]  a.  The  garden  plant  called  HOXKSTY, 
Lunaria  Inennis.  b.  The  fern  called  MOONWURT, 
ilotiydiiitni  Lunaria. 

Parkinson  (1640  neat.  Kot.  508)  says  that  'there  are  so 
many  herbes  called  by  the  name  of  Lunaria  that  it  would 
make  any  man  wonder  how  so  many  should  be  called  '.  The 
magical  powers  referred  to  in  quols.  1642  and  1679  seem  to 
have  been  ascribed  to  the  fern. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Can.  I  'com.  f'rol.  ft  T.  247  And  heroes 
koude  I  telle  eek  many  oon  As  Egrimoyne,  Valerian,  and 
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LUNCHEON. 


lunarie.  1477  NORTON  Ord.  Ahk.  iii.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  39 
Vervaine,  Lunara  [«'<:], and  Martagon.  1548  TURNER  Names 
of  Herbes  (1881)  85  Lunaria  is  of  two  kyndes,  the  one  is 
called  in  latine  Lunaria  maior..  .It  maye  be  called  in  eng- 
Hshe  great  Lunari.  Some  cal  it  Shabub.  The  other  kmde 
is  called  in  latin  Lunaria  minor,  which  may  be  called  in 
englishe  litle  Lunary  or  Maye  Grapes.  1597  (.JKKAROE 
Herbal  n.  Ixxxv.  328  The  .small  Lunarie  springeth  foorlh 
of  the  ground  with  one  leafe  like  Adders  toong.  ifa-j 
DRAVTON  Agincourt^  etc.  127  Then  sprinkles  she  the  iuice 
of  Rue  ..  With  nine  drops  of  the  midnight  tlewe,  From 
Lunarie  distilling.  1642  FULLER  Holy  fy  Prof.  St.  iv.  v.  261 
They  say  of  the  herb  Lunaria  ceremoniously  gathered  at 
some  set  times,  that  laid  upon  any  lock,  it  makes  it  flie 
open.  1679  Hist.  Jetzcr  Pref.  2  The  Fathers  of  that  Society 
have  the  true  Lunaria,  which  will  open  the  strictest, 
strongest  Locks  or  Fetters  wherewith  Conscience  can  be 
restrained.  1767  J.  ABERCROMBIE  Ev.  Man  Own  Can/. 
(1803)  703/2  Lunaria,  moon-wort  or  honesty.  1881  Sat.  Rev. 
No.  1325.  374  The  genus  hotrychinni,  the  moon-fern  or 
lunary,  to  the  magical  powers  of  which  several  of  the  Eliza 
bethan  poets  bear  testimony. 

attrib.  1591  LYLV  Kndyin.  \\'.  i,  You  knowe  that  on  the 
Lunary  bancke  sleepeth  Endimion. 

IiUiiary  (l!/7-n5ri),  a.  and  sb£    Now  rare.    [ad. 
F.  lunaire,  L.  lumiris  :  see  LUNAR  and  -AKY.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  moon  ;   =  LUNAR  a.  I. 
Also,  inhabiting  the  moon. 

1561  EDEN  Art  of  N wig.  n.  vi.  30  These  tymes  [of  con 
junctions  and  oppositions]  maybe  know-en.. by  the  Ephi- 
merides  or  Almanackes,  or  other  tables,  or  Lunary  instru- 
nientes.  1610  HKALEY  St.  A  fig-.  dtie  of  God  550  The  yeare 
as  it  is  now,  consumate  in  twelve  lunary  revolutions  East 
ward.  1638  WlUClNB  Winer  World  \.  (1684)  9  A  Lunary  Eclipse. 
(•  1645  HOIVKLL  Lett.  (16921  1 1. 530  The  Moon  is  peopled  with 
Selenites  or  Lunary  Men.  1651  J.  F[REAKE]  Agrippds 
Occ.  P/tilos.  48  There  be  here  certain  things  which  are  Solary, 
and  certain  which  are  Lunary.  1690  LEVBOURN  Curs.  Jtfnt/i. 
447  We  are  not  to  imagine. .that  the  Lunary  Seas,  Lakes, 
.  .&c.  are  of  the  same  Water  with  our  Sens.  1717  BAULKY  vol. 
II,  Lunary,  belonging  to  the  moon,  a  1849  POE  Ulaltime 
Wks.  1874  I.  p.  Ixx,  The  limbo  of  lunary  souls. 

b.  In  lunary  month,  year  (see  LUNAR  I  b). 

1601  FULBECKE  Pandcctes  4  Their  [the  Athenians']  twelue 
monethes  did  not  exceed  that  number  of  dales  which  doth 
consist  of  the  twelue  lunarie  monelhes.  [1642  FULLER  Holy 
•V  Prof.  St.  i.  x.  25  Some  erroneously  compute  the  long 
lives  of  the  Patriarks  before  the  flood  not  by  solary,  but 
lunary  years,  making  a  moneth  a  yeare.]  1646  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Pseud.  }•',/>.  iv.  xii.  220  The  flreeks  observed  the 
Lunary  yeare,  that  is,  twelve  revolutions  of  the  Moone 
354.  dayes.  171*. DnsAGfi.iEKS  tr.  Ozanams  Geog.  66  The 
Lunary  Month,  usually  call'd  Lunation. 

2.  transf.  andy?;r.     a.   Monthly,  menstrual. 
1822-34  t!oo>rs  Study  Med.  (ed.  41  III.  394  The  ordinary 

retutn  where  anything  like  a  regular  period  is  established, 
is  menstrual  or  lunary. 

b.   Lunatic. 

c  1617  MinDi.troN  Witch  iv.  i.  7  There  is  some  difference 
betwixt  my  jovial  condition  and  the  lunary  state  of  madness. 

3.  Crescent-shaped,  LUNATE  ;   <- LUNAR, 

1613  tr.  h'avines  '1  heat.  Hon.  in.  iv.  353  His  ..  Battalions 
should  be  ordered  ..  in  a  Lunarie  forme,  and  of  a  Crescent. 
1668  Cui.i'EFpER  &  COI.K  liarlJwl.  Atiat.  i.  xvii.  47  With 
iheir  broad  end  they  look  towards  the  Cara,  and  with  their 
.sharu  and  lunary  part  they  respect  the  Kidneys. 

t  4.  ?  Silvery.   Obs.  rare—1. 

1615  TOMKIS  Albninazar  n.  iii,  Hang'd  round  from  toppe 
to  bottome  With  pine  white  lunary  Tapstry,  or  needle* 
worke  ;  But  if 'twere  cloath  of  siluer,  'twere  much  better. 

fB.  sb*  Obs. 

1.  A  kind  of  apparatus  for  solving  astronomical 
problems ;   =  VOLVKLLK. 

14.4  in  Oyce  Skciton  (1843)  II.  356 "Now  folowith  here  the 
volvelle,  that  sum  men  clepen  a  lunarie. 

2.  ?One  born  under  the  influence  of  the  moon. 

1605  TIMMK  Qnt>rsit.  l.  xi.  47  Starres  which  have  their  most 
colde  and  inoyst  spirites,  as  the  Saturnalts  and  Lunaries. 

3.  A  crescent  or  half-moon. 

1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  oj  Survey  n.  vi.  58  Parallelo 
grams,  Squares.  Circles,  OualU,  Lunanes. 

Lunate  (l^/'nA),  a.  Chiefly  Nat.  Hist.  [ad. 
L.  InnatitSj  f.  luna  moon;  see  -ATE 2.]  Crescent- 
shaped,  crescentiform. 

1777  S.  ROBSON  />fit.  Flora  ir  Lnnats,  subrottind.  1806 
(•Ai.riNK  Rrit.  not.  T.-2-)  Stipula;  lunate,  toothed.  1828  S  PARK 
Klein.  Ntit.  Hist.  II.  174  F.yes  linear,  almost  lunate.  1848 
DALVELL  Rare  Anim.  Scotl.  II.  88  The  lunate  hydra:  of 
Scotland  falling  within  the  sphere  of  my  observation,  are  of 
three  distinct  genera.  1870  UENTI.KY  Man.  Dot.  161  When 
a  leaf  is  renifonn  but  with  the  lobes  at  the  base  of  the 
lamina  pointed,  it  is  lunate  or  crescent-shaped. 

Lunated  (Itf-iw'tAd),  a.  Chiefly  Nat.  Hist. 
Now  rare.  [f.  prec.  +  -EU  1.]  «=  prec. 

1673  K.  BROWNE  Trav.  82  A  sort  of  Cross,  which  our 
Heralds  do  not  dream  of,  which  is  a  Cross  Lnnaled  after 
ihis  manner.  1706  Phil.  Trans.  XXV.  2216  The  Jugnlttm 
or  lunated  part  of  the  Breast-bone.  1830  S.  COOPER  Diet. 
Pract.  Snrg.  (ed.  6)  819  The  operator  . .  made  a  lunated 
incision.  1857  BIRCH  A nc.  /\>tffry(iB^B)  I.  411  The  Ama/ons 
have  the  pelta,  or  lunated  shield.  1859  TODD  Cycl.  Atiat. 
V.  156/2  The  sacro-lliac  facet,  .is  lunated  in  shape. 

Lunatic  ^I'/rnatik),  a.  [ad.  late  L.  lunatic-its^ 
f.  L.  luna  moon  :  sec  -ATIC.  Cf.  K.  lunatique^ 
Sp. ,  It.  lunatico.]  A.  at/j. 

1.  Originally,  affected  with  the  kind  of  insanity 
that  was  supposed  to  have  recurring  periods  de 
pendent  on  the  changes  of  the  moon.  In  mod.  use, 
synonymous  with  INSANE  ;  current  in  popular  and 
le^at  language,  but  not  now  employed  technically 
by  physicians. 


^•1290  S.  Eng,  Leg.  I.  369/99  He  hadde  ane  doubter  }>at 
was  Umatyke.  1393  LANOL.  /'.  /'/.  C.  x.  107  pewhiche  aren 
lunatik  lollers  and  lej-eres  a-boute,  And  mad  as  ^e  mone 
sitt.  1398  TREVISA  fiarth.  De  /'.  A*,  xvi.  xcv.  (1495)  587  The 
precyous  stone  Topamis.  .helpith  ayeust  the  pas>yon  Luna- 
tyk.  1430-40  LYDG.  Bochas  VIL  ii.  (1554)  165  b,  He  was.. 
euery  moneth  once  Lunaticke.  1564  in  Strype  Keel.  Mem. 
III.  App.lviii.  197  All  this  trouble,  .was  when  you  were  luna- 
tike  and  not  your  owne  man.  1592  Kvn.S)*.  Trag.  in.  viii.  5 
\Stage  Direction),  She  runnes  lunaticke.  1600  Hasp.  Incur. 
Fodes  77  If  the  mpone  be  euill  placed,  either  it  maketh 
men  extatical,  lunatick,  or  subiect  to  the  kings  euill.  1604 
S.  GRAHAME  Pass.  Sparke  E  4  b,  The  greatest  Foole  is  wise 
if  he  be  rich,  And  wisedome  fiowes  from  his  Lunatique 
brayne.  1640  YORKE  Union  Hon.  no  Tins  Alice  fell  luna 
ticke,  and  was  divorced  from  the  said  (lilbert.  1759  ROBERT 
SON  Hist.  Scot.  vn.  Wks.  1813  I.  548  The  presumptive  heir 
to  the  throne  was  lunatic.  1885  Sat,  j\er.  18  July  80/1  One 
of  the  most  distinctive  marks  of  the  lunatic  mind  is  that  it 
reasons  sanely  from  insane  premises.  1869  Spectator  zi  Dec., 
The  House  of  Castile,  which,  after  fighting  and  reigning  for 
nearly  eight  hundred  years,  terminated  in  a  lunatic  girl. 

b.  Of  things:   Indicating  lunacy  ;   crazy. 

1605  SEIAKS.  Lear  n,  iii.  1-5  liedlam  beggers,  who  with 
roaring  voices  . .  Sometime  with  Lunaticke  bans,  sometime 
with  Praiers,  Inforce  their  charitie.  1614  B.  JONSOS  Rarth. 
l-'air  \.  i,  A  notable  hypocriticall  vermine  it  is  ..  of  a  most 
lunatique  conscience,  and  splene.  1861  UUSHNELL  Char, 
Jesus  48  There  have  been  great  enthusiasts  in  the  world,  and 
they  have  shown  their  infirmity  by  lunatic  airs,  appropriate 
to  their  extravagance. 

c.  Jig.  Madly  foolish,  frantic,  idiotic,  '  mad  '. 
1571   GOI.DING  CafotM  on  Ps.  iv.  5  If  lunatik  rashnesse 

have  caryed  any  into  sinne.  1590  MARLOWE  Kdiv.  //,  v.  i. 
113  Greefe  makes  me  lunaticke.  1604  DEKKER  Honest  ll'h. 
Wks.  1873  II.  71,  I  am  sicke  Of  that  disease,  all  Love  is 
lunatike.  1612  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  To  Rdr.  A,  Nothing  [is] 
esteem'd  in  this  lunatique  age  but  what  is  kept  in  cabinets. 
1859  I'RiCHT  Sp.  India  i  Aug.  11876)  47  No  policy  can  be 
more  lunatic  than  the  policy  of  annexation.  1884  GEO. 
KI.IOT  Kss.  (ed.  2)  14  The  seventh  [Satire] .  .contains  nothing 
in  particular  except  lunatic  (lattery  of  George  I. 

f  2.  a.  Influenced  by  the  moon.  Obs. 

c  1430  LYDG.  Reas.  <y  Sens.  6177  Ther  [sc.  women's]  hertys 
chaunge  never  . .  Ther  sect  ys  no  thing  lunatyke.  1583 
GREENE  Mainillia  Wks.  tGrosart)  II.  180  I'y  nativitie  they 
be  lunaticke,  not  taking  this  worde  as  the  Kngli^h  men  do, 
for  starke  mad,  but  as  borne  under  the  influence  of  Luna, 
and  therefore  as  firme  . .  as  melting  waxe.  1593  NASIIE 
Christ's  T.  14, 1  that  was  borne  to  suppresse  &  treade  down 
sinne  vnder  fuole,  in  the  night  time,  {when  that  sinne- 
inhabited  element  is  wont  to  be  most  lunaticke)  walke  on 
the  crests  of  the  surges  as  on  the  dry  land. 

tb.    Farriery.    Affected  with  moonblindness; 
moon-blind,  moon-eyed.    Obs. 

1377  1*.  GOOCE  Ifcrcsbactis  Husb.  (1586)  174  Y!  broken 
wineded,  the  ]unalike,ancl  the  mangines, called  ihe  Farcine. 
1580  HLUNDEVIL  Curing  Horses  Vis.  16  Of  lunatike  eie*. 
1607  MAHKHAM  Caval.\i\.  (1617)  22  Lunatike  eyes,  or  Moone 
eyes.  1737  URACKKN  Farriery  hnpr.  (1756)  I.  136  In  Luna- 
tick  cr  Moon-blind  Horses. 

B.  sb.    A  lunatic  person ;  a  person  of  unsound 
mind ;  a  madman. 

1377  LASGL.  P.  PL  B.  Prol.  123  Thanne  luked  vp  a  lunatik, 
a  lene  thing  wuh-alle.  c  1380  WYCI.IF  Scrm.  Sel.  Wks.  II. 
23  Lunatikes  ben  sich  men  J»at  han  cours  of  [>er  silke- 
nesse  bi  movyng  of  be  moone.  1590  SHAKS.  Afitfs.  N.  v. 
i.  8  The  Lunaticke,  the  Louer,and  the  Poet,  Are  of  imagina 
tion  all  compact.  1628  COKE  On  Lift.  i.  247  a,  A  Luna 
tique  that  hath  sometime  his  vnder>tanding  and  sometime 
not.  1735  MOTTE  in  Swi/PsLett.diGK)  IV.  107  An  Hospital 
for  Lunaticks  and  Idiots.  1742  Act  15  Ceo.  7/,c.  30  Where 
as  Persons  who  have  the  Misfortune  to  become  Lunaticks, 
may.. be  liable  to  be  surprised  into  unsuitable  Marriages. 
1757  SMOLLETT  Reprisal  i.  viii,  An  Knglish  lunatic  at  full 
moon,  is  a  very  sober  animal  when  compared  to  a  French 
man  in  a  passion.  1818  CKUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  I.  315  An 
infant,  a  person  of  nonsane  memory,  an  idiot,  a  lunatic, . .  may 
also  be  grantees  of  a  copyhold.  1828  SIR  A.  HALLIDAY 
Pres.  St.  Lunatics  30  In  Perthshire,  the  idiots  are  two 
hundred  and  eight,  the  lunatics  only  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine.  1881 .Encycl.  ttrit,  XIII.  113/1  Insanepersons(alihoiiKh 
not  lunatics  so  found  by  inquisition)  may  be  placed  under 
personal  restraint.  1887  Brit.  Med.  JrnL  9  Apr.  808/2  A 
desperate  encounter  recently  took  place,  .between  a  lunatic 
who  had  escaped  from  Halton  Asylum  and  two  keepers 
who  were  bent  in  pursuit. 

b.  fig.     A  madly  foolish  person. 

1602  -2nd  PL  Return  fr.  Piirnass.  \\.  iii.  665  She  may  be 
thy  Luna,  and  thou  her  Lunaticke.  a  1631  I>ONNI-:  Poems 
(1650)  4  Vaine  lunatique,  against  these  stapes  I  could  Dis 
pute,  and  conquer,  if  I  would.  1884  C.hr.  \\'orl<i  4  Sept. 
667/1  Any  man  telling  the  farmers  of  Ireland  not  to  pay 
their  rents  would  be  a  lunatic. 

c.  attrib. :     lunatic    asylum    (also    lunatic 
hospital,  t  house),  a  hospital  established  for  the 
reception  and  treatment  of  lunatics. 

1762  WESI.KY  Jrnl.  21  Dec.  (1827)  III.  120,  I  doubt  this 
is  not  the  case  of  any  other  lunatic  hospital.  1822-34  ilootfs 
Stttdy  Mai.  (ed.  4)  III.  63  The  proportion  of  patients 
returned  as  having  been  received  into  lunatic  houses.  1828 
SIR  A.  HALLIDAY  (title)  A  General  View  of  the  Present 
State  of  Lunatics,  and  Lunatic  Asylums,  in  Great  BnUUD 
and  Ireland.  Ibid.  31  Dumfries  has  a  small  lunatic  estab 
lishment,  attached  to  the  County  Infirmary.  1885  Times 
4  Aug.  9/4  A  page  from  the  lunatic  entry  book  had  been 
surreptitiously  removed.  1887  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  2  Apr.  736/1 
That  the  registered  lunatic  hospitals  should  not  be  sub 
jected  to  special  restrictions  and  disabilities. 

Lunatical  (Iwiuvtikal;,  a.  rare.  [f.  LUNATIC 
+  -AL.]  —  LUNATIC  a. 

1599  Broughton's  Let.  viii.  28  The  Lunaticall  conceits  .. 
are  thine  owne.  1600  O.  F.  AY/*/.  Libel  \.  ii.  43  Let  this 
Ii  until  all  or  extaticall  frier  ..  forbeare  to  bragge.  1866 
HOWKI.I.S  Vcmt.  Life  100,  He  was  of  a  most  lunatical  de 
portment.  1892  -Vrt/.  Observer  17  Dec.  101/2  The  lunatical 
ignorance  of  politicians. 


Hence  Luna- tic  ally  adv. 

1873  W.  CORY  Lett.  ff  Jrnls.  (1897)  311  The  muezzin  sang 
the  prayers  dismally,  deathfully,  lunatically. 

t  Luiiaticuess.  Obs.  rare.  The  condition  of 
being  lunatic. 

1662  J.  CHASDI.KR  I 'an  }Jclmont'ls  Oriat.  145  The  im 
mortal!  minde  ..  doth  not  vary  through  Lunatickness  or 
Frantickness  at  a  certain  time  of  the  Moon.  1727  BAILKY 
vol.  II,  Lunatickness. 

Lunation  (I'/nu^-Jan).  [ad.  med.L.  litnation- 
ein  (whence  K.  htnaison,  It.  lunazione,  Sp.  luna- 
cwn,  Pg.  lunafio},  f.  luna  moon  :  see  -ATIOX.] 

1.  The  time  from  one  new  inoon  to  the  next, 
constituting  a  lunar  month  (  =  292  days). 

1398  TREVISA  ttarih.  De  P.  R.  ix.ix.  (1495)  354  A  monihe 
of  the  mone  is  also  taken  for  a  full  lunacyon  whyche  duryth 
fro  chaunge  to  chaunge.  (1400  MAUNDEV.  (1835)  XXX-  301 
And  there  Is  not  the  Mone  seyn  in  alle  the  Lunacioun.  11553 
SHAKERLEV  Talntlx  Britan.  [117]  A  Table  of  the  mean 
Lunations.  1664  POWER  E.\p.  P/iHos.  Pref.  4  Lunations  of 
the  Inferiour  Planets.  1690  LEVBOURN  Cars.  Afat/t.  466  The 
Arabians  ..  having  respect  to  the  Moon  form  their  Year  of 
12  Sy nodical  Lunations.  1712  STEELE  Sped.  No.  545*13 
The  8lh  day  of  the  third  lunation,  and  the  4th  year  of  our 
reign.  1812  WOODHOUSE  Astron.  xxx.  295  From  the  in 
equality  of  the  Moon's  motion,  this  synodic  period,  or  luna 
tion,  is  not  always  of  the  same  length.  1893  SIR  R.  HALL 
Story  of  Sun  132  Nineteen  years  is  almost  exactly  equal  to 
two  hundred  and  thirty  five  lunations. 

t  2.  The  time  of  full  moon.   Obs. 

c  1549  in  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (i88it  IV.  405  They. .intend 
at  this  or  next  lunation  to  conjure  for  treasure  hid  between 
Newbury  and  Reading.  1686  GOAI>  Cclest.  Bodies  i.  vi.  19 
The  Exuberance  of  the  Tides  at  or  neer  the  ^Equinoctial 
Lunations. 

3.  A  menstruation,  rare. 

1822-34  Good^s  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  46  A  tendency  to 
keep  tip  that  periodical  habit  of  depletion,  which  will  prob 
ably  prove  advantageous  against  the  ensuing  lunations. 

Lunch  (l*mf),  sb.1  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  5 
lonche.  [App.  onomatopoeic.  Cf.  DUNCH  $/;.] 
The  sound  made  by  the  fall  of  a  soft  heavy  body. 

(1440  Promp,  /'<ir-z>.  135/1  Dunche,  or  lonche  (//.  /'. 
lunche),  sonitr/s,  strepitus.  1890  Line.  N.  $  Q.  July  68  She 
heard  a  lunch,  bud  she  thoht  it  was  th'  childer  plaayin'. 

Lunch  (1-pnJ),  sb.'Z  [Pcrh.  evolved  from  LUMP 
j/'.1,  on  the  analogy  of  the  apparent  relation  be 
tween  hump  and  hunch,  bump  and  bunch.  Cf. 
*  Lounge,  a  large  lump,  as  of  bread  or  cheese ' 
(Hrockelt  N.  Country  Words,  ed.  2,  1829). 

It  is  curious  that  the  word  first  appears  as  a  rendering  of 
the  lat  that  time)  like-sounding  Sp.  lonja  slice  of  ham. 
LUNCHEON,  commonly  believed  to  be  a  derivative  of  lunch, 
occurs  in  our  quots.  ii  years  earlier,  with  its  present  spell 
ing.  In  sense  2  lunck  was  an  abbreviation  ufc  luncheon,  first 
appearing  about  i8;>9j  when  it  was  regarded  either  as  a 
vulgarism  or  as  a  fashionable  affectation.] 

fl.  Apiece,  a  thick  piece;  a  hunch  or  hunk.  Obs. 

1591  PF.RCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Lonja  de  tocino,  a  lunch  of  bacon, 
frustum,  lardi.  1600  SURF  LET  Country  Farm  vil.  xxv. 
850  He  shall  take  breade  and  cut  it  into  little  lunches  [Fr. 
topping}  into  a  pan  with  cheese.  1622  MABKE  tr.  A  If  mail's 
Guzman  efAtf.  M.  280  Our  Master  was  well  content  . .  that 
we  should  rostea  good  lunch  of  porke.  1707  J.  STEVENS  tr. 
Qnevedos  Lorn,  ll^/i-s,  (1709)  236,  I  clapp'd  a  good  Lunch  of 
Bread  into  my  Pocket.  1785  UURNS  Holy  1'air  xxjii,  An' 
cheese  an'  bread. .Was  dealt  about  in  lunches. 

2.  A  more  colloquial  synonym  of  LUNCHEON  sb.  2. 
(Now  the  usual  word  exc.  in  specially  formal  use, 
though  many  persons  still  object  to  it  as  vulgar.) 

1819  [H.  BEST]  Pers.  $  Lit.  Mem.  307  The  word  lunck 
is  adopted  in  that  *  glass  of  fashion  ',  Almacks,  and  luncheon 
is  avoided  as  unsuitable  to  the  polished  society  there  ex 
hibited.  1839-41  S.  WARREN  Ten  Titous.  ti-year  viii.  I.  256 
He  happened  to  mention  it  at  lunch.  1842  A.  COMBE 
Physiol.  Digestion  (cd.  4)  266  We  do  not  experience  the 
same  dislike  to  exertion  after  a  liglit  forenoon  lunch.  1859 
J.  GUMMING  RtttJtv.  87  Parched  corn  was  her  only  lunch  in 
the  midst  of  a  day  of  ardour  and  of  sunshine.  1865 
TROi.Loi'K  fiction  Lst.  xxvi.  308  Lunch  was  on  the  table  at 
half-past  one.  1880  MRS.  FURKESTKR  Roy  $  I'.  I.  20  Come 
to  lunch  to-morrow  at  one.  1901  K.  1  >.  F.YANS  Suitor's 
Log  vi.  59  Every  night  during  the  mid  watch  a  beautiful 
lunch  wa-.  served  to  the  officer  of  the  deck. 

3.  attrib.  and   Comb.,  as   lunch -basket,   -biscuit, 
-table,  -time\   lunch-dinner,  a  meal  that  might 
be  called  either  lunch  or  dinner,  a  mid-day  dinner. 

1878  SIR  P.  WAI.IJS  in  Brighton  Life  (1892)  201,  I  hope  the 
good  squire  will  take  a  lunch-dinner  with  me.  1890  '  Roi.v 
BOI.DREWOOD'  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  276  It  was  on  the  right 
side  of  lunch-time.  Ibid.  277  The  well-appointed  lunch-table. 

1892  ti.  K.  Ix>wsr>ES  Camping  Sk.  52  Trout,  lunch  biscuits, 
and  cake,  formed  a  reasonable  lunch.     1901  igt/t  Cent.  Oct. 
630,  I.  .snatched  a  ha^ty  breakfast  from  my  lunch  basket. 

Lunch.  (l»nf),  v.    [f.  LUNCH  sb?\ 

1.  /;///•.  To  take  lunch. 

1823  D'IsRAEi.i  Cur.  Lit.  Ser.  u.  I.  402  She  is  now  old 
enough,  she  said,  to  have  lived  to  hear  the  vulgarisms  of  her 
youth  adopted  in  drawing-room  circles.  To  lunch,  now  so 
familiar  from  the  fairest  lips,  in  her  youth  was  only  known 
In  the  servants  hall.  1884  GRANT  AI.I.KN  Philistia,  II.  101 
Miss  Mcrivale  lunched  with  the  family.  1887  J.  ASHBY- 
STERKY  Lazy  Minstrel  (1892)  iyo  Here  can  we  lunch  to  the 
music  of  trees.  1897  Li>.  TENNYSON  Afeiit.  Tennyson  II. 
222  On  one  occasion  Kuskin  lunched  with  us. 

2.  trans.  To  provide  lunch  for.   colloq. 

1892  Temple  Kar  Dec.  578  (She]  does  her  duty  . .  warmly 
by  her  country  friends — lunching,  tea-ing,  and  dining  them. 

1893  // *o////.  Gaz.   15  June  2/1    Permission  was  given  to 
lunch  the  pilgrims  on  board  the  Victory. 

Luncheon  (Ivnjan).   Also  7  lunchon,  lunch- 
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ion,  lunching,  7  --S  lunchin,  8  lunshin.  [Re- 
luted  in  some  way  to  LUNCH^.- 

The  ordinary  view,  that  the  spelling  lum-lting  represents 
the  etymological  form,  appears  somewhat  unlikely.  In  our 
(juots.  the  earliest  form  is  him/icon,  and  this  appears  in  our 
quots.  earlier  than  luiuli',  and  time  is  no  evidence  of  a 
derivative  verb  in  the  i6-i7thc.  It  is  pOHlUa  that  luncheon 
might  have  been  extended  from  Ittnch  on  (he  analogy  of  the 
i  flat  ion  between  /«;/<•//,/////(  /m'//,  trnni/it  trnm  hcsn.\ 

fl.    ^Luxi'H  ,f/>.-  i.   Obs. 

1580  Hou.YHAN'1)  7'rc'its.  /''r.  'J'twir,  L0/>tn,  a  himpe,  a  gob 
let,  a  luncheon.  1617  MOKYSON  Itht.  in.  n.  iv.  97  Kating 
a  great  lumpe  of  bread  and  butter  with  a  lunchen  of  cheese. 
1660  C/ias.  //'$  Kscafefr.  Worcester  in  llarl.  Misc.  (1809) 
IV.  444  The  Colonel  plucked  out  of  his  pocket  a  good 
luncheon  of  bread  and  cheese.  1703  THOKKSHY  Let.  to  Ray 
(K.  D.  S.)  s.v.,  A  huge  lunshin  of  bread,  i.e.  a  large  piece. 
1760-72  H.  UKOOKE  Foot  of  Qua  I.  (.1809)  III.  62  A  large 
luncheon  of  brown  bread  ..  struck  my  eyes.  1824  SCOTT 
Red  gaunt  let  let.  x,  Little  Benjie  ..was  cramming  a  huge 
luncheon  of  pie-crust  into  his  mouth. 

fig.  1685  H.  MOKE  Paralip.  Prophet,  xii.  0.8  No  little 
scraps  of  bounty  .  .  but  large  Lunchions  of  Munificence. 

2.  Originally,  a  slight  repast  taken  between  two 
of  the  ordinary  meal-times,  esp.  between  breakfast 
and  mid-day  dinner.    The  word  retains  this  original 
application  with  those  who  use  dinner  as  the  name 
of  the  mid-day  meal;   with  those  who  'dine'  in 
the  evening,  luncheon  denotes  a  meal  (understood 
to  be  less  substantial  and  less  ceremonious  than 
dinner}  taken  usually  in  the  early  afternoon.     Now 
some  what  formal',  of.  LUNCH  j/,2  2. 

a  1652  HKOMI-:  A  fad  Couple  v.  k  Wks.  1873  I.  92  Noonings, 
and  intermealiary  Lunchings.  1653  tr.  Coin.  Hist.  /•  'rattci  'on 
Hi.  71  For  our  Breakfast  and  after-noons  Lunchhis  [Fr.  a 
£0itstt'>\.  1706  E.  WARD  Writings  (ed.  3)  II.  125  Thru 
others  more  Hungry,  their  Stomachs  to  please,  Sit  down  to 
their  Luncheons  of  House-hold  and  Cheese.  1809  MALKIN 
Oil  Bias  in.  ii.  P  3  As  soon  as  we  had  released  our  kitchen- 
wench,  I  gave  orders  for  a  good  luncheon.  1823  HYKON 
yuan  xi.  !xv,  His  afternoons  be  pass'd  in  viMts,  luncheons, 
Lounging  and  boxing.  1827  CAKLYLIC  Germ.  Rom.  II.  318 
The  mother  looked  for  the  little  ones,  and  brought  them 
their  evening  luncheon.  1835  MRS.  GASKELL  North  -V  S.  i, 
They  did  not  scruple  to  make  a  call  at  each  other's  houses 
before  Luncheon.  1881  LADY  HKRHKKT  Edith  2  Have  you 
had  some  luncheon?  1891  E.  PKACOCK  N.  Brendan  II.  2 
Thornton  stayed  for  luncheon. 

3.  attrib. 

1823  J.  BADCOCK  Dom.  Anntscm.  158  Allowing  ..  not  a 
moment  for  meals,  nor  the  well  known  luncheon-time.  1884 
W,  S.  GII.BKRT  Princess  Ida  11,  Merrily  ring  the  luncheon 
bell.  1888  J.  PAYN  My  st.  Mir  bridge  1.  ix.  146  From  that 
very  Pavilion  he  had  slipped  away  during  the  luncheon- 
hour.  1891  H.  HKKMAN  ///*  An^el  125  The  cellar..  was 
occupied  by  a  liquor  and  luncheon  bar,  1899  E-  PKACOCK 
iri  Month  Feb.  208  To  witness  the  servants  of  the  Duke 

itch  the  luncheon-  tent.   \^ai^Railvoaytim8tablet  Luncheon- 

askets.,  may  be  obtained  at  the  principal  stations. 

Hence  Lit  ncheon  v.  intr.,  to  take  luncheon,  to 
lunch  ;  lorncheonless  a.,  without  luncheon. 

1883  Lu.  SAI.TOUN  .Scraps  I.  190,  I  ..  went  luncheonless 
myself.  1885  h'ortn.  in  Waggonette  94  A  few  minutes  more 
saw  an  imposing  party  luncbeonin^  on  the  grassy  roadside. 
\W$Arclixol,  sElianaX\\\.yx)'\\vt  I  >nke  of  Northumber 
land.  .luncheoned  at  the  '  Three  Half  Moons'. 

Luncher  'Jzniju).  [f.  LUNCH  v.  +  -EK*.]  One 
who  lunches  or  takes  lunch. 

1840  New  Monthly  Mag.  LX.  60  We  therefore  put  It  to 
the  conscience  of  the  ladies  who  indulge  in  hot  luncheons 
(if  a  regular  luncher  can  have  a  conscience).  1895  J. 
DAVIDSON  Earl  Lavender  248  The  sound  of  the  pipes.. 
reached  the  thirty  lunchers  in  their  barn. 

t  Lund.  Obs.  Also  5  lunde.  [a.  ON.  htnd.] 
Disposition,  nature;  manners. 

c  i2oo-On.MiN  7038  Code  menness  clene  Kind.  Ibid.  9785 
All  fulle  off  attri}  lund.  c  1430  Sf,  Cnthbcrt  (Suitees)  1460 
In  haly  speche  he  lyked  his  lunde. 

II  Lu'Uda.  Also  8  hinder,  [repr.  Icel.  turtttt, 
Norw.  lunde)  Sw.  /««;/.]  A  Scandinavian  name 
for  :  The  puffin. 

1743  Phil,  Trans.  XLII.  612  Greenland  produces  ..  Cor 
morants,  Lunders,  Parrots  [etc.].  1802  G.  MONTAGU  Ornith. 
Diet.  (1833)  310  Limda,  a  name  for  the  Puffin.  1893  NEW 
TON  Diet.  Birds,  Lnnda. 

Lunder,  Lundge  :  see  LOUNDEII  #.,  LOUNGE  v. 

tLundress.  Obs.  [a.  F.  Lomtreis  adj.,  f. 
Londres  London.]  (See  quot.  1695.) 

1693  W.  LOWXDKS  Atnendm.  Siteer  Coin  17  A  Sterling 
.  .  was  once  called  a  Lundress,  because  it  was  to  be  Coined 
only  at  London.  1706  in  Piin.i.irs;  and  in  later  Diets. 

Lundyfoot  !>'mUfut).  [Named  after  Lundy 
Foot,  a  Dublin  tobacconist,  whose  address  is  given 
as  8  Essex  Bridge  in  "Wilson's  Dublin  Directory 
1776.]  A  kind  of  snuff. 

1811  Ora  $  Juliet  IV.  187  The  sportive  zephyrs  carried 
the  high-dried  Lundyfoot  into  the  eyes  of  the  whole  party. 
1822  Black™.  Mag.  XL  370*  He  took  so  much  of  Lundy- 
Foot,  That  he  used  to  snort  and  snuffle.  1866  Daily  7V/. 
ii  Jan.  5  'i  A  pinch  of  Lundyfoot  or  brown  Rappee. 

Lxilie  *  (l^fiii).  Hawking,  Also  5  lewne  ;  and 
see  LOYN.  [var.  of  LoYN.J  A  leash  for  a  hawk. 

1470-85  MAI.OKY  Arthur  vi.  xvi,  Thenne  was  he  ware  of. 
a  Faucon..and  longe  lunys  about  e  her  feete.  1486  7>'£. 
St.  Albans  Ii  v  b,  The  lewnes  shulde  be  fastened  to  theym, 
with  a  payre  of  tyrettis.  1580  H.  GIFFORD  G  ilia/lowers 
(1875)90  In  fancied  lime  I  fast  was  cought.  1593  GREENE 
Mantiltia  i.  E  3,  The  closer  shee  couered  the  sparke,  the 
more  it  kindled  :  yea,  in  seeking  to  vnlose  the  Limes,  the 
more  she  was  intangled.  1611  COTGR.,  Longe,..?*.  hawkes 
June  or  leash.  1895  QL-ILLER-CGUCH  Wandering  Heath  230 
A  gerfalcon  lying  with  long  limes  tangled  about  his  feet. 
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-  (Jiwn}.  arch.  [ad.  med.L.  Inna  lit. 
'moon',  hence  'fit  of  lunacy*  (cf.  LINATIC), 
whence  F.  Inne,  MUG.  Inne  (G.  laiinc  whim, 

:  humour).]  //.  Fits  of  frenzy  or  lunacy;  mad  freaks 
or  tantrums.  (Cf,  LINK  j/».-  29.) 

1611  SIIAKS.  tt'int.  T.   n.   ii.  30  These  dangerous,  vnsafe 
Lunes  i'  th'  King.— bcshrew  them.     1778  JOHNSON  Let.  to 

I  Alts.  Thrall-  14  Nov.,  My  master  is  in  his  old  lunes  and  so 
am  I.  1799  LAMB  ?<>//«  //  VW?'//  in,  Let  him  alone.  I  liny.- 
seen  him  in  these  lunes  before.  1867  J.  II.  SIIKI.IN<;  in 
Fortn.  Rev.  Oct.  381  This  is  the  central  weak  point,  the 
special  lunes  of  the  De  Quinary  nature.  1883  SV.MONDS 
Renaiss.  It.,  Ital.  Li!.  II.  n.  x.  97  Their  tales  for  the  most 
part  are  the  lunes  of  wanton  love, 

Luue  ;  (I1/?!)),     [a.  F.  lune  i—l.,  Inna  moon.] 

1.  Geoni.  The  figure  formed  on  a  sphere  or  on  a 
i    plane  by  two  arcs  of  circles  that  enclose  a  space. 

1704    HAKIMS  Lc.\;   Tt-cfui.,  Lunes  or  Lunnlx.      1839  in 
Pcnnytycl.  XIV.  i,j,).    1854  MOSI-ILKY  Astron.  xxxiv.  led.  4) 
119  Her  [the  moon's)  crescent  .  .  now  presents  the  appear 
ance  of  a  lune.     1891  CAVI.KY  in  Coll.  Papers  (1897'  XIII. 
|     2<>5  The  two  lunes  ACK  and  AJiD  of  figure  6. 

2.  Anything  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent  or  half- 
;    moon, 

1706-9  WATTS  Lyric  PIWMS  11.  I7ict.  Poles  over  Osman 

I     149  Kaithfnl  Janizaries.. Fall'n  in  ju-a  Ranks  or  Wedges, 

Lunes   or    Squares.      1805    W.    HF.I<SCHI:L    in   Phil.    Trans 

1  Vf'\/         ..f.     'I'l.f.       !„       .._!.!  1111  i  ,. 


XCV.  36  This  made  them  [the  globules]  gradually  assume 
the  shape  of  half  moons  .  .The  dark  part  of  UKM:  little  lunes 
..did  not  appear  sensibly  less  than  the  enlightened  pan. 

Lune,  anglicized  f.  l,r.v\. 

Liinebergite  (Uinobrvj^oitV  Min.  [Named 
by  C.  Mollner,  1^70,  from  Lnneberg^  Hanover,  its 
locality:  see  -ITK.]  A  boro-phosphate  of  mag 
nesium,  found  in  fibrous  masses. 

1872  DANA  Min.  App.  10.  1893  Chapman  &  /.'/.?:<'///,• 
Pract.  179. 

Lunecye,  obs.  form  of  LUNACY. 
Lunel  '  (l[//ne'l).     [f.  Lune!  '  Ile'nuilO  a  town  in 
France.]     A  sweet  muscat  wine.    Also  Iitncl-wine. 

1770  Ann.  A'i\t;.  n.  158  He  . .  made  me  drink  bumper  after 
bumper  of  his  lunel  wine.  i8ai  h'otigc  <~t  .V.vV  85  A  bumper 
of  the  true  lunel.  1841  THAI .KI ,I;AY  Mem,  Gorinannisintf 
Wks.  1900  XIII.  589  What  could  literary  men  mean  by 
ordering  lunel '{ 

Lunel  (liw'iK-P.  Her.  fFr.,  a.  S[».  June!, 
{.  luna  moon.]  A  figure  formed  by  four  crescents 
appointe  resembling  a  rose  with  four  leaves. 

1828-40  in  BKKKV  Kncycl.  He,;  I. 

Lunestice,  obs.  form  of  LUMSTICK. 
II  Lunetta.     [It.]   =LUXETTK  4  b. 

1898  Daily  AV«'j  10  Keb.  6/3  Under  the  Innetta  is  the 
Descent  from  the  Cross,  the  Madonna  kneeling. 

Lunette    (J'wne't).       Also    7~S    in    anglicised 
form  lunet(t.      [a.  F.  lunette,  dim.  of  htne  moon.] 
f  1.  A  little  moon,  a  satellite.   Obs. 

1645  Hi-.  HALL  Peace-Maker  y..  Si  Our  predecessors,  .could 
never  have  believed,  that  there  were  Mich  Lunets  about 
some  of  the  Planets  as  our  late  Perspectives  ha\e  described. 

f  2.  The  figure  of  a  crescent  moon.     Alsu  altrib. 

1774  J.  BRYANT  Mytfiol.  II.  p.  iv,  Juno  Samia  Selenitis, 
standing  in  a  lunette,  and  crowned  with  a  lunette.  1787 
M.  CUTLER  in  Li/f,  ^rnls.  %  L'orr.  (1888)  I.  278  In  this  rock 
a  flight  of  steps  is  cut,  in  a  winding  or  kind  of  lunette 
form,  from  the  road  to  the  top  of  the  hill. 

y.  l-'arricry.  A  horse-shoe  consisting  of  the 
front  semicircular  portion  only.  Also  lunette-shoe. 

1580  BLUXUEVIL  Curing  Horses  Dis.  chi.  65  Pull  off  his 
shooesand  shooe  him  with  half  Moone  shooes  called  Lunette. 
1688  K.  HOI.MK  Armoury  in.  324  2  A  Lunet  shooe.. IS  u>ed 
for  Horses  that  have  weak  Heels,  c  1720  W.  GIBSON  Far- 
Tier's  (i aide  n.  (17381  256  The  cure  is. .to  shoe  hint  with 
Lunets,  or  Half-Moon  shoes.  1753  in  CII.\MI;KKS  Cyt't.  Sitfp. 
1816  Sporting  J/a.v.  XLV1I.  27  A  shoe  in  the  form  01  the 
old  lunette,  or  La  Fosse's  shoe.  1875  in  KNIGHT  Dit  t.  Jl/et/i. 

4.  Anil.  a.  An  arched   aperture    in  a  concave 
ceiling  for  the  admission  of  light. 

1613-39  I-  JONKS  in  Leoin  Palladios  Archit.  (1742)  I.  39 
The  manner  of  Arches  are.  .a  Rotonda  G,  a  Lunette_P,  and 
a  Conca  N  and  K.  1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract,  Bnild.  114 
Lunettes  are  used  in  large  rooms  or  balls,  and  are  made 
either  in  waggon-headed  ceilings,  or  through  large  coves, 
surrounding  a  plane  ceiling.  1842-59  Ci\\\i-v  Arc/lit,  led.  4) 
Gloss.,  Luiu-tlc,  a  cylindric,  cylindroidic,  or  spherical  aper 
ture  in  a  ceiling. 

b.  A  crescentiform  or  semicircular  space  in  a 
ceiling,  dome, etc., decorated  with  paintings  orsculp- 
tures  ;  a  piece  of  decoration  fdling  such  a  space. 

1722  RICHAKDSOM  Statues  Italy  117  The  pictures  are 
painted  in  a  sort  of  Lunettes,  fornfd  by  a  Semicircle  within  a 
Tall  Arch  ending  in  a  Point,  and  [etc.J.  1853  RUSKIN  Stones 
I'di.  III.  ii.  74  The  pain  ting  which  rilled  the  lunette  behind 
it  [a  sarcophagus].  1857  MKS.  JAMESON  Leg.  of  Madonna 
Introd.  (ed.  2)  60  It  is  comprised  in  five  lunettes  round  the 
ceiling.  1873  OUIDA  Pascarel  I.  36  Above  at  a  vast  height 
there  was  a  lunette  with  frescoes  of  the  labours  of  Hercules. 
1886  WILLIS  &  CLARK  Cambridge  III.  210  The  lunette  over 
the  entrance-door  [of  the  Kitzwilliam  Museum], 

5,  I'ortif.  A  work  larger  than  a  redan,  consisting 
of  two  faces,  and  two  flanks  (Voyle  Mil.  J)ict.}. 

1704  HARRIS  Le.v.  Tcehn.t  Lunettes  in  Fortification,  are 
Envelopes,  Counlergardes  or  Mounts  of  Karlh  cast  up 
before  the  Curtain.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  I*nnettt!.. 
In  Fortification,  a  small  Work  generally  rais'd  before  the 
Court  in  in  Ditches  full  of  Water  :  It  consists  of  two  faces 
making  a  Ke-entring  Angle,  and  serves  to  dispute  the 
Pas>age  of  the  Ditch.  1711  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  4883/2  His 
Grace  ..  has  given  Orders  for  making  several  Lunettes  in 
the  Front  of  our  Camp.  1759  B.  MARTIN  Nat.  Hist.  Eng. 
II.  200  An  embattled  Wall,  with  Lunets  hanging  over  the 
River.  1778  Eng.  Gazetteer  (cd.  2)  s.v.  Sandoivn  Castle^ 


AY«/,  N.  of  Deal,  ..  consists  of  four  lunets  of  very  thick 
arched  work  of  stone.  ,.  In  the  middle  is  a  great  round 
tower.  1834-47  J-  S.  MACALM.AY  l-'ietd  Fortif.  (1851)  n 
The  lunette,  like  the  redan,  ir,  frequently  open  at  the  gorge. 
1859  F.  A.  GRMIITHS  Anil.  Man.  (1862)  263  A  Lunette 
h.^  two  faces,  similar  to  the  redan,  and  al-o  two  Hanks. 

6.  A  blinker  for  a  horse. 

1652  lif.  MALI,  fun's.  II  'orld  in.  §  i?  M:ike  earthly  things 
not  as  hint-is  to  shut  up  our  sight,  but  -^eciacles  to  transmit 
it  to  spiritual  objects.  1753  CIIAMHI  KS  Cycl.  .V;////.,  J,/,- 
nette  is  also  the  name  of  two  small  pit-i  ex  of  felt  made  round 
and  hollow,  to  clap  upon  the  eyes  of  a  vicious  horse.  1875 
in  K.NU;HT  Diet.  Met/t. 

7.  fa.  //.  Spectacles.   Obs. 

1681  Coi.vit.  \VIngs  Sn/>/>lic.  (1751)  53  Then  answered  the 

,     whole  croud,  Bidding  him  read  it  out  aloud.     Seeking  his 

|     Lunets  [etc.  |.    1693  K\  I.I.VN  DC  la  Quint.  Conipl.  Gard.,  AV//. 

Agra;  49  One  day  Lunetts  and  Microscopes  may  possibly 

|     be  Invented,  whereby  these  Pores  may  plainly  be  seen  and 

distinguished.     1796  Mod.  Gulliver's  Trav.  75   Feaifu!  of 

more  mistakes,  for  want  of  my  useful  lunettes,  I  made  my 

bow  of  depart. 

b.  Given   as  the  name   for  a   special    kind    of 
concavo-convex  lens  lor  8|>ectacl:s. 
1855  in  OCII.VIK  Suppl.     1875  in  KNICIIT  Diet.  Mcch. 

8.  A  watch-glass  of  flattened  shape.    AIs,o  lunette 
(ti'wY//-')  glass. 

1832  ( I.  K.  Pom  KR  Porcelain  $•  Gl.  ix.  233  Lunette  glasses. 
1849  DANA  (Av/.  i.\.  (1850'  466  The  curvature  of  a  lunette 
uaiuh-glass.  1884  F.  J.  HKITTI-N  ll'atc/t  /(•  Clockut.  156 
Lunette^  the  usual  form  of  rounded  watch  glas>. 

9.  In    the    guillotine,   the   circular   hole   which 
receives  the  neck  of  the  victim. 

1859  F.  K.  PACI  r  Cm-it  ft-  of  C  timbers.  238  When  the 
victim's  head  is  fixed  in  the  lunette.  1900  tt'estm.  Ga~. 
20  Oct.  6/2  Hii  head  had  to  be  thrust  into  the  lunette  by 
two  warders. 

10.  Class-making.    ~—  LINXKT-HOLK. 

1839  I'KK  Did.  Arts  587  Tlie  founding  or  melting  furnace 
is  a  M|iiare  brick  building, .  .  at  each  angle  of  this  square 
a  -mall  ov^n  or  arch  is  Luiisti  ucted  .,  vaulted  within,  and 
communicating  with  the  melting  furnace  by  square  (lues 
called  lunette-, 

11.  //;///</.  A  crescent -shaped  ornament, 

1865  Athen&um  22  July  ng'i  A  pair  of  golden  gorge  ties 
or  lunettes. 

12.  A  forked  iron  plate  into  which  the  stock  of 
a  field-gun  carriage  is  inserted. 

1875  in"  Knight  DLt.  Mcc/i. 
lu.   (See  (juot.) 

1884  R.  F.  liL-KTDN  />'/-.  .S7«W  124  This  Hit-plate  has 
dwindled  in  the  French  fencing-foil  to  a  lunette,  a  double 

o\al  of  bars  shaped  like  a  pair  of  spectacles. 

14.  Juti.  A  circular  crj'stal  case,  fitting  into  an 
aperture  in  the  monstiance,  in  which  the  Host  is 
placed  for  exp<  sition. 

1890  in  Century  Diet.  1893  in  Catholic  Diet. 
Xiiiiig'  (l»ij).  Forms:  I  lungen,  3-6  lunge, 
3-4  lougen(,e,  4-6  loiig(e,  4-5  lounge,  5  longon, 
lungen,  (=,  longhe,  lunche,  6  longue,  looug), 
6-  lung.  [OE.  htngen  str.  fern.  -  OFris.  Iniigw, 
MLCJ.  lunge.  MDu.  longc  :  I  )u.  iofi^,OUG.  Inngun 
(MUG.,  mod.G.  lunge, ;  ON.  with  change  of  de 
clension  litnga  wk.  ntnt.  ;  f.  Ttut.  root  */itng-  :— 
OAryan  *ln£/i-  in  Skr.  laghtt-,  Or.  <Ao</>/>os  light : 
see  LIGHT  a.1  (The  lungs  were  so  called  because 
of  their  lightness:  cf.  LIGHTS.)] 

1.  Each  of  the  two  respiratory  organs  in  man  and 
most  vertebrate  animals,  placed  within  the  cavity 
of  the  thorax  on  either  side  of  the  heart  and  com 
municating  with  the  trachea  or  windpipe. 

CXMO&LFfticGfoss.  inWr.-Wfllcker  160  '34  I'ultno,  lungen. 
iiooo  Sa.t.  Leechd.  II.  92  Mid  J»y  sceal  mon  lacnian  bone 
man  be  bi(?  lungenne  \vuncf.  c\*epDeatk  172111  O.  E.  Misc. 
178  Nu  schal  for-rotieu  bi  Hure  and  bi  lunge.  6-1275  LAV. 
6499  J?e  longene  and  be  liure  folle  to  J*an  grunde.  13. .  A". 
Alis,  4719  Men  to  heom  threowe  drit  and  donge,  With  fonle 
ayren,  with  rotheres  lunge.  <i  1340  HAMKILI-;  Psalter},  8 
It  purges  be  longes  of  intlacioun.  1390  GOWER  ConJ,  III. 
100  The  lunge  yiftb  him  weie  of  speche.  1393  LANCL.  P. 
/'/.  C.  ix.  189  Lame  men  he  lechede  with  longen  of  bestes. 
1:1420  I'ttllad.  on  Husk  i.  49  The  longis  hool  and  wynded 
with  the  best.  (-1440  Gtsta  Rom.  \.  3  (Hurl.  MS.)  The 
archer,  .hath  y-schotte him  selfe  in  be  lungen.  c  i47oHp:NRY 
W'aliaie  ii.  409  Leuir  and  lounggis  men  mycht  all  redy  se. 
1481  CAXTON  Reynard  (Arb.)  91  The  wulf  ..  gaf  to  me  but 
half  the  longes.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  x.  vii.  63  That  all 
the  blayd,  vp  to  the  hylt  and  hand  Amyd  his  flaffand  longis 
hyd  hes  he.  1535  COVKHDALI-:  i  Kings  xxii.  34  A  ceriayne 
man  ..  shott  the  kynge  of  Israel  betwene  the  mawe  and  y* 
longes.  1551  T.  WILSON  Logikf  11569)  48  b,  Oft  fetchyng 
of  winde,  declares  a  sicknesse  of  the  lungus.  1577  B.  GOOGK 
Heresbach's  Husk.  (1586)  133  The  sicknes  of  the  Loongs  is 
perceiued  if  the  Dewlap  be  harde  closed  together  very  farre 
vppe.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  n.  i.  174  Gentlemen,  ..  of  such 
sensible  and  nimble  Lungs  that  they  always  vse  to  laugh 
at  nothing.  1612  BACON  Ess.,  Studies  (Arb.)  13  Shooting  [is 
good]  for  the  Lungs  and  Breast.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist. 
(1776)  II.  294  In  those  which  breathe  through  the  lungs, 
some  have  the  heart  composed  of  two  ventricles,  and  some 
have  it  of  one.  1831  K.  KNOX  deque? s  Anat.  622  The 
Lungs  . .  are  two  spongy,  cellular,  expansible  organs.  1872 
MIVAKT  Etetn.  Anat.  xii.  (187  0  462  The  lungs  are  attached 
by  their  roots  to  the  two  branches  of  the  windpipe. 

b.  transf.  andyf^.,  esp.  as  in  phrase  htngs  of 
London  (etc.),  applied  to  open  spaces  within  or 
adjacent  to  a  city. 

1631  CLEVELAND  Poems  TO  Could  not  the  Winds  ..  With 
their  whole  card  of  Lungs  redeem  thy  breath  ?  1808  WIND- 
HAM  Sp.  agst.  Encroaclttn.  Hyd?  Park  30  June,  It  was  a 
saying  of  Loni  Chatham,  that  the  parks  were  the  lungs  of 


LUNG. 


1852  Mi'xuv  Our  Antipodes  (1857^  4  Beyond 
this  fence  the  outer  domain  .  .  act*  as  one  of  the  lungs  of 
Sydney.  1874  T.  HARDV  J-'ar  fr.  Mad.  Crowd  II.  i.  3  That 
Uath^heba  was  a  firm  and  positive  girl..  had  been  the  very 
lung  of  his  hope.  1876  —  Kthellvrta  11890)  ^6  At  length 
•OOWthinC  fioin  the  him;-  of  the  gale  alighted  like  a  feather 
upon  lh^  pane.  1900  {>.  AVr-.  July  51  We  can  with  perfect 
^uftriy  use  these  old  biuial  grounds  as  lungs  for  the  over- 
Liouiit-d  city. 

2.   Applied  to  analogous  organs  in  other  animals. 

1889  .S'r</.  Soc.  Le.v.  s.v.,  In  Mollu^ca  the  Pulmonata,  re- 
pre>.erited  by  the  snail  and  slug,  have  a  simple  type  of  lung. 
..  In  Amphibia  .  .  the  lung  is  a  simple  or  double  sac  with  a 
smooth  lining  near  the  termination  of  the  trachea. 

f3.  //.  One  who  blows  the  fire;  a  chemist's 
assistant.  Obs. 

1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  u.  i,  That's  his  fire-drake,  His  lungs 
his  Zephyrus,  he  that  pufles  his  coales.  1663  COWI.KY  Adv. 
Kxper,  Phtfas.  College  in  Verses  <V  Ess.  (1669)  43  That  the 
Company  received  into  it  be  as  follows.  ..  Two  Lungs,  or 
Chemical  Servants.  That  the  annual  allowance  ..  be  as 
follows.  ..  To  each  of  the  Lungs  twelve  pounds. 

4.  (See  quot.)  dial.  (?  Obs^ 

1741  Cowpl.  Fain.  'Piece  in.  504  Swine  .,  are  subject  to 
a  Distemper  which  is  called  the  Thirst  ^QI  Lungs. 

5.  Lungs  of  (the;  oak,  oak  lungs  (see  OAK  sb. 
8),  Sticta  pulmonacea  ;  =  LUNGWORT  5. 

1856  \V.  L.  LINDSAY  Brit.  Lichens  183  Sticta  Pulmonaria. 
..Its  speciBc  name,  as  well  as  its  familiar  designation, 
'  Lungs  of  Oak  ',  or  *  Tree  Lungwort  '  are  due  to  its  efficacy, 
real  or  supposed,  in  pulmonary  affections.  1863  J.  R.  WISK 
New  Forest  xvi.  176  One  of  the  commonest  remedies  for 
consumption  in  the  Forest  is  the  'lungs  of  oak'.  i836 
Trt'as.  Bot.^  Lungs-of-the-oak. 

6.  attrib.  and   Comb.     a.  simple  attributive,  as 
lung-attack,  f  -blood,  -cell,  -consolidation,  -disease  y 
-parenchyma,  -substance,  -tissue,  -trouble,  -tubercle, 
-vessel,     b.  objective,  as  lung-bearing  adj.     c.  in 
strumental,  as  lung-breather. 

1865  MRS.  WHITNEY  Gayworthys  I.  206  A  *lung  attack  .. 
when  the  three  score  and  ten  years  are  passed,  can  hardly 
leave  a  man  exactly  where  it  found  him.  1888  (j.  ALLEN 
in  (,\/.  Words  229  The  'lung-bearing  and  air-breathing 
terrestrial  animal.  1666  HARVEY  Mori),  Ang 
"Lung-blood  generally  appears  somewhat  ligh 


r  229  The  *lung-bearing  and  air-breathing 
mal.  1666  HARVEY  Morb.  Angl.  \\v.  165 
generally  appears  somewhat  lighter  than  a 
natural  red,  because  it  is  conceived  to  be  rendred  more 
acrcous  by  the  Lungs.  1880  St.  James  s  Budget  17  Sept. 
12/1  The  earliest  *lung-breathers  were  amphibians.  1853 
MAKKHAM  .Skoda s  Anscult.  287  The  'lung-cells  and  finer 
bronchial  tubes  are  compressed  by  the  distended  blood 
vessels.  1898  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  V.  768  In  like  manner, 
the  former  auscultatory  signs  of  *lung-consolid;ition  vanish. 
1897  Ibid.  IV.  302  Passive  congestion  is  a  frequent  cause  of 
albuminuria,  more  especially  in  heart  and  *lung  diseases. 
1853  MAKKHAM  Skoda' s  Anscult.  44  Effusion  of  blood  into 
the  'lung-parenchyma.  Ibid,  46  We  scarcely  ever  find  any 
considerable  amount  of  Muny-substance  deprived  of  air  by 
pressure.  Ibid.  269  Signs  of  Pneumonia,  when  the  *  Lung- 
tissue  is  permeable  to  air.  1899  Althntt's  Syst.  Med.  VIII. 
356  Some  secondary  *lung  trouble  with  which  there  is  not 
ne.vuus  power  to  contend.  Ibid.  309  Some  decided  signs 
of  'lung  tubercle  are  discovered  early  in  the  disease.  1898 
Ibid.  V.  403  The  absence  of  clotting  from  blood  within  the 
"lung  vessels. 

7.  Special  combs. :  f  lung-cracked  #.,  of  breath, 
issuing  from  exhausted  lungs ;  lung-fever,  pneu 
monia  ;  lung-fish,  a  fish  having  lungs  as  well 
as  gills,  a  dipnoan ;  lung-flower,  Gerarde's  transl. 
of  the  Ger.  name  of  the  Marsh  Gentian,  Gen- 
tiana  Pneumonanthe ;  f  lung(s)-growing,  a  dis 
ease  in  cattle,  in  which  the  lungs  adhere  to  the 
side;  t  lung-grown  a.t  said  of  an  animal  affected 
with  'lung-growing';  also  sb.  =  lung-growing ; 
lung-gymnastics,  '  the  exercise  of  the  respirator)' 
powers  in  a  regular  and  orderly  manner  for  the 
prevention  or  cure  of  disease '  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.) ; 
lung-juice,  serum  from  diseased  lungs ;  lung 
lichen -LuxGWOivr  5  (J.  Smith  Diet.  rop.  Names 
Plants  1882) ;  lung-note,  the  sound  produced 
by  tapping  the  chest  of  a  healthy  subject ;  f  lung- 
pipe  sing.,  the  trachea  or  windpipe,  //.  the  bron 
chial  tubes  ;  lung-plague  (in  cattle),  pleuro-pneu- 
monia ;  lung-power,  power  of  voice ;  lung-sick 
a.  and  sb.,  (a)  adj.  sick  of  a  pulmonary  complaint ; 
(b]  sb.  a  disease  of  the  lungs,  pleuro-pneumonia ; 
so  lung-sickness  ;  t  lung- woe,  disease  of  the 
lungs;  lung-worm,  a  parasite  infesting  the  lungs 
of  cattle  (see  quot.). 

1636  W.  DENNY  in  Ann.  Dnbrtnsia  (1877)  12  The  Racer 
..  might  ..outward  shoote  His  "lung-crackt-breath.  185* 
H.  \V.  PIKHSON  A  liter.  Missionary  Mem.  229  His  illness 
(  lung-fever)  was  sudden  and  unexpected.  18830.  F.  HOLDER 
in  Harper's  3fag.  Dec.  107/2  The  curious  *lung-rish  (Proto- 
pterus)  builds  a  burrow.  1597  GERARHE  Herbal  \\.  ciii. 
35S  I'iola,  Aittttmnalis,  or  Autumne  Violet  . .  the  same  that 
Valerius  Cordus  ,.  saith  is  named  in  the  German  toong 
Lnngen  blumen,  or  "Lung  flower.  1704  Diet.  Rust., 
*  Lungs-growing.  1730-6  UAII.KV  (fol.).  Lung's  Growing. 
1775  ASH,  Litnggroiving).  .a  disease  in  cattle.  1614  MAKK 
HAM  Cheap  Ihtsb.  (1623)  96  Of  the  diseases  in  the  Lungs,  ' 
especially  the  Lung-growne.  /<£/</.,  A  beast,  which  is  *lung- 
growne,  or  hath  his  lungs  growne  to  his  side.  1898  All- 
Inttt's  .Syst.  Med.  V.  46  *Lung  gymnastics.  1885  KLF.IN 
Micro-Organisms  89  Blood,  pericardial  exudation,  and  *lung  , 
juice  from  the  fatal  Nottingham  case  inoculated  into  ten 
animals. .  produced  fatal  results  in  six.  1876  Trans.  Clinical 
Soc.  IX.  189  There  was  . .  an  entire  want  of  *lung-note  over 
the  manubrium  of  the  sternum.  1562  TURNER  Herbal  n. 
35  Rosemary,  .openeth  the  *lung  pipes.  1657  REEVE  Gods 
Plea  S3  Shall  we  be  uarried  no  further  to  Heaven,  then  ..  I 
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a  lungpipe-pant  can  blow  us  ?  iW+Encycl.  ftrit.  XVII.6o/i 
rieuio-Pneumonia  or  "Lung-Plague.  1900  J.  KIKKWOOO 
United  Predyt.  in  Ayrs/i.  iv.  34  He  could  exercise  his 
"lung  power  also  in  preaching.  ?  15*0  tr.  Dial.  Crrat. 
Marat,  xxvii.  I,  He. .was  made  both  'luiii-syk  and  Reu- 
inatyke  that  he  inyght  not  occupy e  his  acco-.tomyd  synnes. 
1552  HULOKI,  Longe  sycke,  Hrteniiionictts^ic.].  1899  Strand 
.lA/i'.  Mar.  270/1  For  '  lunjj-sirk  '  had  reduced  the.  .team  of 
sixteen  to.. five  [bullocks],  1716  UAII.FY,  *  Lung  Sickness. 
1730  6  —  (fob,  Lung's  Sic&Mfsjt.  1899  WKRNKK  Capt.  of 
Locusts  ioo  [He]  had  just  had  heavy  losses,  .from  the  lung- 
sickness.  ,1420  rallati.  on  Hitsb.  i.  50  The  *longe  \_v.r. 
longis]  woo  cometh  oft  of  yvel  eire.  1882  Cassell  s  Mat. 
Hist.  VI.  253  The  "Lung  Worm  \Strongylus  wiourus}  is 
often  fatal  to  calves. 

Lung^a :  see  Lrxci. 

Lungang,  Lungar:  see  LONGAX,  LANGUR. 

Lunge,  longe  (lonely),  j/^.l  [a.  F.  longe  halter, 
lunge,  var.  of  OF.  loigne  (whence  LOYN,  LUXE*) 
:— popular  L.  *fangeat  f.  L.  long-us  LONG  a.\ 

fl.  gen.  A  thong,  cord.   Obs. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  94  Their  [Camels]  feet  (al 
though  fleshy)  are  so  tyed  together  with  little  lunges  that 
they  neuer  weare. 

2.  A  long  rope  used  in  training  horses,  being  fas 
tened  at  one  end  to  the  horse's  head  and  held  at  the 
other  by  the  trainer,  who  causes  the  horse  to  canter 
round  in  a  circle. 

1710  W.  GIBSON  Diet  Horses  vii.  (1726)  105  He  recom 
mends  those  who  stand  together  in  an  open  Stable,.,  to  l>e 
secured  with  two  Bindings,  and  for  that  Purpose,  the  Ropes 
or  Longes  ought  to  be  so  long,  that  they  may  easily  lie  down. 
1778  KAKL  PEMBROKE  Mil,  Kqnitat.  37  ID  the  beginning  a 
longe  is  useful  ..to  help  both  the  rider  and  the  horse.  1845 
LADY  STANHOPE  .Mem.  I.  vi.  201  And  round  this  [green  plat] 
the  grooms,  with  longes,  were  made  to  run  them  [two  mares] 
until  they  were  well  warmed. 

3.  a.  The  use   of*  the   lunge  in  training  horses. 
b.  A  circular  exereising-ground  in  which  the  lunge 
is  used  ;  ( the  training  ground  for  the  instruction  of 
a  young  horse'  (Voyle  Mil.  J)ict.  1872-6). 

1833  Regal.  Instr.  Cavalry  I.  40  One  Manege  will  thus 
contain  two  good  circles  or  longes.  Ibid.  78  The  horse  has 
rested  ..  after  the  longe.  1839  GREEKWOOD  Hints  llorse- 
iimnship  87  A  horse  ..  should  never  be  compelled  lo  tauter 
in  the  longe,  though  he  may  be  permitted  to  do  it  of  him 
self.  1886  'STONKHI-:\<;K'  A'ur.  Sports  (ed.  161  469/2  The 
colt  should  be  kept  going  round  the  lunge,  until  [etc.]. 

4.  attrib. 

1839  GREENWOOD  Hints  Horsemanship  82  Such  powerful 
instruments  as  the  longe-cord  and  whip,  ll>id.  90  With  the 
longe-whip  in  skilful  hands.  1868  H.  C.  R.  JOHNSON-  Long 
Vac.  Argent.  Alps  xxix.  153  One  of  the  girths  of  my  saddle, 
the  longe  surcingle,  and  three  or  four  large  silk  handker 
chiefs  . .  gave  me,  as  1  thought,  length  enough. 

Lunge  (IzHids),  sb.-  Also  8-9  longe,  9  lounge. 
[Aphetic  var.  of  ALLONGE,  ELONGE.] 

1.  A  thrust  with  a  sword   (spec,  in  Fencing]  or 
other  weapon. 

1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Rand.  xii.  (1804)  62  My  adversary., 
made  a  great  many  half  longes,  skipping  backward  at  every 
push.  1780  T.  DAVIKS  Man.  Garrick  (1781)  I.  iii.  23  With 
the  first  lunge  he  killed  his  adversary.  1809  ROLAND  Fenc 
ing  5  The  distance  between  the  two  feet  will  be  found  to 
be  ..about  two-thirds  of  the  distance  of  the  longe.  1823 
SCOTT  Peveril  xxxii,  A  successful . .  lounge,  by  which  Pevenl 
ran  his  gigantic  antagonist  through  the  body.  1835  LYTTOX 
Rienzi  \.  iv.  He  made  a  desperate  lunge  at  Adrian.  1880 
SIK  S.  LAKEMAN  Kaffir-Land  74  A  lounge  from  an  assegai 
through  his  thigh.  1885  Sat.  Rev.  6  June  758/1  If.  .parried 
lunges  found  their  match  In  neat  retorts. 
b.  (See  quot.) 

1817  WILURAHAM  Gloss.  Chcsh.  (1818)  s.v.  LungeonS)  A 
lunge  is  common  for  a  violent  kick  of  a  horse,  though  Dr.  Ash 
has  omitted  it. 

2.  A  sudden  forward  movement ;  a  plunge,  rush. 
1873   G.  C.  DAVIES  Mount,  fy  Mere  xvii.   149  A  heavy 

lunge  that  told  of  a  big  fUli.     i88a  J.  WALKER  Sc.  Poems 


127  With  a  lumbering  lunge  The  freighted  vessel  left  the 
quay.     1900  Longm.  Mag.  Aug.  455  The  irr 
made  a  sudden  lunge  at  them. 


Luiige  (Izmd^j),  sh;&  American.  Also  longe, 
'longe,  lunge.  [?  Short  for  MASKALONGE.]  The 
Great  Lake  trout  (Salvelinus  nawayfttsh). 

1882  JORDAN  &  GILBERT  Fishes  N.  Atner.  317 (Bull.  U.S. 
Nat.  Afns.  Ill),  Mackinaw  Trout;  Great  Lake  Trout; 
Longe  (Vermont i.  1884(1.  li.GooDEetc.  A'at.  Hist.  Aquatic 
Aniiu.  488  The  Lake  Trout  has  other  appellatives,  such 
as  'Lunge'  in  Canada  ..  '  Black  Lunge',  'Silver  Lunge', 
'  Racer  Lunge','  Black  Salmon*.  1887  Lit.  H'ortd(\J.  S.» 
23  July  227/2  To  troll  for  'lunge'  in  the  deep  waters  of 
Lake  Memphremagog.  1894  Outing  (U.S.)  XXIV.  368/2 
'  It's  a  'lunge,'. .'  He'll  weigh  at  least  fifteen  pounds.'  Ibid. 
453/2,  I  led  him  alongside,  where — as  a  played-out  'longe 
always  will — he  remained  motionless,  .for  a  few  seconds. 

Lunge  J/';]'!/,  ,  r1.1  Also  9  longe,  lounge, 
[f.  LUNGE  sb.-] 

1.  intr.  a.  Fencing.  To  make  a  thrust  with  a  foil 
or  rapier,  b.  Boxing.  To  deliver  a  straightfor 
ward  blow.  Const,  at. 

1809  ROLAND  Fencing  23  When  longing  in  the  position 
of  tierce.  1814  Sporting  Mag.  XLIII.  55  Lunging  with 
the  right  he  hit  short.  1836  SMAKT,  Longe  *  to  make  a  pass 
with  a  rapier.  1861  THACKERAY  Four  Georges  ii.  (1862)  84 
Lunging  with  his  rapier  like  a  fencing  master.  1900  N. 
Mt'NRo  \i\lilacfcw.  Mag.  Oct.  456  i  Count  Victor  ..  lunged 
and  skewered  him  through  the  thick  of  the  active  arm. 

c.  quasi-/ra«j.   with  cognate  obj.     To  deliver 
(a  kick,  a  thrust) ;  also  with  out. 

iT&Gentl.Mag.  May  252  If  Savage  lunge'd  a  thrust,  And 
brought  the  youth  a  victim  to  the  dust.  1847  THACKKRAY 
Christ  in*  Bks.  (1872)  33  The  Mulligan.. lunged  out  a  kick. 


LUNGI. 

2.  trans.  To  drive  or  thrn?t  with  or  as  with  a 

1    hinge.     Also  reft,  said  of  a  heavy  body  (  =  3  . 

1841  J.    MILLS  Old  Kng.  C.entl.  xxv'ii.  II.  206  M'Donald 

plunged  the  ruweK  deep  into  his  flanks,  and  lunging  him 
uilli  all  hi-,  power,  hurled  the  excited  creature  to  the  ground. 
1865  I  H<  KI-XS  J/,'//.  I-'r.  \.  i,  What  he  had  in  low,  lunged 
iisdt  at  him  smnetinux  in  ;m  awful  manner  when  the  boat 
was  checked.  1875  CITKLASD  Lflg-bk.  140  The  scorpion 
instu-nly  Inn-ed  lu\  sting  into  him. 

3.  intr.  To  move  \\ith  n  lunge  ;  to  make  a  sudden 
forward  movement  ;  to  rush.     Also  with  ///. 

1821  CLARE  I'ilL  Minstr.  \\.  102  [Fish]  at  the  worm  no 
nibble*  more  repeat,  hut  lunge  from  night  in  sheltering  flag- 
retreat.  1827  HONK  Evoy-day  Ilk.  11.  330  He  (an  elephant] 
lounged  furiously  at  the  bars.  1831  I)K  QOTMCRV  in  ttiacku: 
Mag.  XXIX.  63  [He]  made  for  a  fauteuil  standing  opposite 
to  the  fire.  Into  this  he  lunged.  1859  (  \.  MI-:KI-:I>I  i  H  A'. 
J-t-.-erel  xxvii,  Ripton  lunged  for  the  claret  jug.  1880  MRS. 
\VHITNKY  Odd  or  K'-en  f  vin,  Farmer  Heyi.rook's  old  broun 
mare  came  lungeing  up  the  steep  hill.  1900  Longm.  Alng. 
Nov.  67  The  jolting  and  swaying  of  the  cart,  as  it  lunged 
over  the  ruts,  helped  us. 

Hence  Lu-nging///.  a. 

1857  Hi-om-s  Tom  Broivn  n.  iii,  Parrying  the  Slogger's 
lunging  hits. 

Lunge,  longe  (Iwid^X  v.z    Also  9  lounge. 

[i.  U-.MiK.rtM] 

1.  trans.  To  put  (a  horse)  through  his  paces  by 
the  use  of  the  lunge;    to  make  a  horse   (pceas. 
his  rider)  go  round  the  lunge  (see  LUM:E  sb.^  3  b). 

1806  CUMBKRLAND  Mem.  I.  263  You  might  as  safety 
have  backed  Hucephalus,  before  Alexander  had  lunged 
him.  1815  Sporting  Mag.  XLVI.  116  At  three  [years  old) 
put  on  the  bits  and  hinge  him.  1833  Rtgitl.  Instr.  Cavalry 
i.  72  The  horse  may  l>e  longed  to  the  right.  1845  Jrnl.  R. 
Agric.  Soc.  V.  n.  529  Heing  lounged  in  a  circle  with  great 
care.  1848  THACKERAY  /•"««.  Fair  \\v\,  As  the  coachman 
was  lunging  Georgy  round  the  lawn  on  the  grey  pony.  1862 
H  .  MARKVAT  1  'ear  in  SKvtft'n  II.  406  Armed  horsemen  are 
seen  lunging  their  chargers  round  and  round  after  the 
manner  of  a  modern  circus.  1873  '  STONKHKNT.K'  Krit. 
Sports  \\.  i.  viii.  §  5.  454  The  colt  .  .  may  now  be  taken  out 
and  well  lunged.  1889  HAVKS  Itlitstr.  Horse  Breaking  ii. 
64  The  generality  of  men,  when  they  lunge  a  colt  or  tilly, 
will  circle  the  young  one  more  to  the  left  than  to  the  right. 

2.  intr.  Of  the  horse:    To  go  round  ihe  lunge 
in  a  specified  direction. 

1833  Rfgnl.  Instr.  Cavalry  \\.  75  The  rein  on  the  hand 
to  which  the  horse  is  longing. 

Lunged  ^l»ijd).///,  a.    [f.  LUNG  +  -ED  2.]  Fur 
nished  with  lungs,  or  something  resembling  lungs  ;  - 
as  applied  to  human  beings  usually  with  prefixed 
adj.,  as  smaU-t  weak-lunged. 

1693  I'KVDKX  Juvenal  x.  (1697)  2<*9  *  ne  Sm'di  prepares 
his  Hammer  for  the  Stroke,  While  the  Lung'd  Mellows  hiss 
ing  Fire  provoke.  1818  in  TODD.  1860  in  WOKCF.STKR  ; 
and  in  later  Diets. 

Lungeous  (Iznid^as),  a.  dial.  [f.  LUNGE  si* 
or  r-.1  +  -tn's.]  fa.  Of  a  fall  :  Heavy  (ohs^}.  b. 
Of  persons  :  Rough-mannered,  violent  (in  play). 

1681  COTTON  Wond.  Peak  £1741)  339  A  lungeous  Fall 
indeed,  the  Master  said.  1787  GROSE  Pr<x>.  t,'jt>ss.t  Lnn- 
geous,  spiteful,  mischievous.  Derb.  &  Leic.  18x7  WIL- 
BKAHAM  Gtoss.  Cheshire  u8iB),  Litngcous,  ill  tempered,  dis 
posed  to  do  some  Ixxlily  harm  by  a  blow  or  other  u  ise.  1866 
UEO.  ELIOT  !•'.  Holt  xxviii,  A  big  lungeous  fellow,  who 
would  speak  disrespectfully  of  anylwdy.  1883  If  ham  Daily 
Mail  3  Apr.  2/3  The  rules  of  Rugby  football  allow,  .a  cruel 
latitude  to  lungeous  players. 

Lunger1  (lp'naj)-    fottoq*     [f.  LUKG+-EB1.] 

One  who  is  diseased  or  wounded  in  the  lungs. 

1893  KATE  SANBORN  Truth/.  H'ont.  in  S.  Calif.  14  The 
rainy  season  is  hard  for  '  lungers  '  and  nervous  invalids. 
1896  It-'gstm.  Gaz.  14  Apr.  1/3  There  were  ofcour.se  a  good 
many  English  '  lungers  '  in  the  village.  1900  R.  KICLING  in 
Daily  Mail  25  Apr.  4/4  He  was  a  badly-shotten  *  lunger  *. 

Lunger-  ^l^nd^oa).  [f.  LUNGE  v.1  +  -EK*.] 
One  who  lunges. 

1841  LVTTON  Zanoni  \\.  i,  A  swifter  lunger  never  crossed 
a  sword.  1887  Daily  A'tws  26  July  5/2  The  lunger  is  run 
through  by  the  man  who  parries  thus. 

t  Lungeteyn,  a.  AISC^LONTAIGNE.  [ad.  OF. 
hingfain  (K.  lointaiti)  :—  popular  L.  *longitannw, 
f.  longus  LONG.]  Distant,  remote. 

t'i33<>R.  Bm:ssKC/£rt>«.  H'ace  (Rolls^  4190  wc/c,  [He]  tok 
his  leue  at  [fc>ej  Romayns  To  wyne  londes  lungeteyns. 


).  [f.  LUNG  +  -FUL.J  So  much 
as  will  till  the  lungs. 

1860  PIESSE  Lai'.  Client.  Wonders  109  A  lungful  of  real 
fresh  air.  1894  Outing  $3.  S.J  XXIV.  70/1  Bracing  lungfulls 
of  morning  air. 

11  Lungi  ilirng;").  Also  7  lung,  lunga,  longee, 
longi,  7  9  lungee,  lungie,  lungy,  9  loongee, 
loonghie,  lunggi.  [Urdu  (^Persian)  lungt^  f.  lung 
of  the  same  meaning.  Ct.  LANGOOTV.J  A  loin 
cloth.  Also,  the  material  of  which  this  is  made. 

1634  SIR  T.  HKHBEKT  Trar.  197  A  lung  or  cover  to  con- 
ceale  their  privy  members  1661  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Mandchto's 
Trav,  i.  (1669)  49  Some  Cotton-cloaths.  .of  iho-'e  kinds  whic  h 
are  commonly  called  Du^ternals,  .  .  Longis,  Allegiens,  itc. 
1698  KKYKR  Ace.  E.  India  .J-  /'.  53  The  l^eer  as  well 
as  Peasant,  wrapping  only  a  l.uu^a  about  his  M^iddle. 
Ibid.  lor  The  Men  and  Women  came  down  together  to 
wash,  having  Lungies  about  their  wastes  only.  17*7  A. 
HAMILTON  New  Ace.  E.  Ind.  I.  xxiv.  294  His  Dress  was 
only  a  Silk  Lungie  or  Scarf  made  fast  by  a  Girdle  of  Gold 
Plate,  about  his  Middle.  1779  FOKREST  I'oy.  N.  Guinea  229 
Cloth..  made  in  the  form  of  a  Bengal  lungy,  or  Buggess 
cloth,  c  1809-10  F.  BUCHANAN  Puraniytt  III.  101  The 
Lnnggi  ..  is  wrapped  simply  two  or  three  times  round  the 
waist,  and  hangs  down  to  the  knee.  1835  UUKNES  Trai1. 


LUNGING. 

Bokhara  (ed.  2)  I.  52  He  wore  a  veiy  handsome  Ki..n^<-< 
round  his  waist.  1882  CAUWU.D  &  SAWARH  Diet.  XrcJlt'- 
TjwA-,  I.wnghie,  n  mixed  fabric  composed  of  richly  coloured 
silk  and  cotton.  1901  J'aily  A'^i'-v  9  Jan.  3/5  Indian 
soldiers,  .wearing  lungis  of  beautifully  woven  silk. 

Lungie,  variant  of  LONV.IK. 
Lunging  ;h'-n(l.^iy\  !••/</.  rf.1     [f.  LrxcF.  D.I  + 
-INC;  i.]     Tim  action  of  LI'NOK  i>.1 

1847  MRS.  GORE  Cast,  in  Air  xxiv.  (1857)  217  One  of  the 
many  merry  mountebanks  who  are  lost  without  the  presence 
of  -A  plastron  against  whom  they  may  exercise  their  lunging. 

Lungillg  (\vndyji)),  vol.  sb.~  [f.  Ll'NGE  v.*  + 
-ixc  '.]  The  action  ot  LUNGE  z>.2 

1833  Rcgnl.  Instr.  (,'avalry  I.  71  It  is  of  little  importance 
upon  which  hand  the  Longing  is  begun.  1875  S.  Smxt v 
A'X1.  Horse  (1886)  558  Longeing  properly  employed  teaches 
a  horse  obedience.  1892  W.  H.  HUTCHISON  Hints  on  Colt- 
l>r,-al;ing  49,  I  . .  without  any  lunging  or  preparation,  put 
the  saddle  and  bridle  on  him  [etc.]. 

attrib.  1833  Rrgiil.  Instr.  Cavalry  I.  70  The  horse  being 
brought  to  the  riding-house,  or  longing-ground,  a  . .  snaftle 
bridle  is  to  be  placed  in  his  moutli.  1862  H.  Kiscsr.i.v 
Ravenshoe  I.  iii.  27  The  centre  of  this  quad  . .  is  occupied 
by  a  tan  lunging  ring. 

t  Lu'Ugis.  Obs.  Also  6  longis,  lundgis,  7 
lunges,  -eis.  //.  6  lungis.  [a.  OF.  longis :— I .. 
I.onginits  apocryphal  name  of  the  centurion  who 
pierced  our  Lord  with  a  spear,  by  popular  ety 
mology  associated  wjth  L.  longim  long.]  a.  A 
long,  slim,  awkward  fellow  ;  a  lout.  b.  One  who 
is  long  in  doing  anything;  a  laggard,  a  lingerer. 

{•1560  KICIIAKUKS  Atisogvnns  if.  ii,  Let  suiigir  [i  irttif 
lungis,  ('<>///<•;•'$  conjecture}  lurkc  and  drudges  worke,  We 
doe  delie  their  slaverye.  1572  HL'I.OKT  (ed.  Iliggins',  l.tm^is 
or  a  long  slymme,  lnngnri<>.  1579  l.vr.v  Eltfhltes  (Arb.)  1 15 
If  talle,  [they  term  him]  a  lungis,  if  short,  a  dwarfe.  1592 
NASIIK  Summer's  Liist  ll'ill  (1600)  K4,  No,  that  theie  is 
not,  goodman  Lundgis.  1611  UI:AI-M.  &  Fi..  l\nt.  Hum. 
fi-stlc  II.  iii,  The  foule  great  Lungeis  laid  vnmrn  ifull>-  on 
ihee.  1706  I'nii.i.lrs(ed.  Kersey),  /.  migis,  a  slim  Slow-Lack  ; 
a  drowsy  or  dreaming  Fellow. 

IiUllgless  (li'-ijlrs),  a.  [f.  Ll'Ni;  + -LKSS.]  De 
void  ot  lungs,  without  lungs. 

1606  SYLVESTER  l>a  Hart, is  II.  i\-.  I.  Tntffids  760  A  liody 
heart-lesse,  Inng-les  e,  tongue-lesse  tno,  \\'here  Satan  lurks, 
not  to  give  life  thereto.  1861  WILSON  &  (IEIKIE  Mfm.  I:. 
l-'in-l'CS  v.  145  The  lunglos  sea  slugs,  .on  which  he  laboured 
so  much.  1901  11,iily  Cluon.  6  July  5/1  Much  has  been 
written  of  these  limbless  salamamicis. 

Lungoor,Lungooty,vars  LAN(a-K,LA.xi;oi  TV. 

1895  rail  Mall  (,'.  10  Jan.  j  '2  Leafy  green  trees  ..  were 
continually  shaken  by  the  antics  of  the  lungoors. 

tLungOUte.  Obs.  Forms;  2  -3  langxiste,  5  Sc. 
I  o  ungoute.  [ad.  !•'.  langpiiste,  semi-popular  rcpr. 
L.  locits/ii,]  A  locust. 

CI200  Trhi.  Coll.  I  loin.  127  Wilde  huni  and  languste  his 
mete.  1456  SIR  C.  HAVE  Law  Anns  iS.  T.  S.)  29  Thare 
come  of  that  reik  a  maner  of  bestis  callit  Lungoutis.  ll'itt. 
30  Lonngoutis. 

t  IiU'ligsoilght.  Obs.  Forms  :  6  long(e)- 
saugh,  -sought,  Sf.  lunsaueht,  6-7  long-sought, 
[f.  LUNG  +  OE.  suht  disease.]  Lung-disease. 

1523  KITZUERII.  Hush.  §  59  An  nother  maner  of  sycknesse 
among  bestes.  .called  longe soughte, .  .ye  shal  perceyne  it  by 
his  hoystynge.  1562  TURNER  Herbal  It.  170  The  sede  [of 
nettels].  .is  good  for  the  long  sought  or  inflammation  of  the 
lunges.  1579  LANGHAM  Garif.  Health  (1613)  425  The  seed 
of  Komane  Nettles,  .is  good  for.  .the  old  plurisie  or  Long- 
sought.  1598  Trials  for  Wildicraft  in  S fa/ding  Club 
Misc.  I.  120  Thow-.haillis  the  guidis,  and  preservis  thame 
fra  the  lunsaueht  and  all  vther  diseasis. 

Ijungung,  obs.  form  of  LONGAX. 

Lungwort  (l»'rj\vpjt).  For  forms  see  LUNG 
and  \VouT.  [OE.  lungenwyrt,  f.  Iiingen  LUXG  + 
ivyrt  WORT.]  The  English  name  of  various  planls. 

t  !•  Ilierachim  murorum,  also  called  French, 
Golden  Lungwort.  Obs. 

c  looo^Vi-r.  Leechd.  II.  92  Xim.  .lungenwj-rt  seobib  ^eoln 
ufeweard.  1597  [see  FRENCH  a.  5].  1670  [see  GOLDEN  a. 
lob].  1796  [see  FRENCH  a.  5]. 

t2.  Black  Hellebore,  Helleborus  niger.  Obs. 

(•1265  \'oc.  Plants  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  557/27  Elebormn 
ellebre,  lungwurt.  a  1400-50  Stockh.  Mcd.  MS.  184  Long- 
wourt  or  pelethre  of  Spanye  (Elcboriis).  c  1430  1'oc.  in  Wr.- 
Wiilcker  580/2  EU-borus  niger,  longwort.  1611  COTGR., 
Obre,  Bastard  blacke  Hellebore,  Lungwort,  Christs-wort. 

3.  The  boraginaceous  plant  Pulmonaria  ojicinalis 
(Common  I,ungwort),  having  leaves  with  white 
spots,  fancied  to  resemblethespots  inadiseatedluug. 

1538  ELVOT  Diet.,  Pulmonaria,  an  herbe  callyd  Lung- 
worte.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresoac/i's  Hiisb.  (1586)  134  'lake 
a  bandfull  of  beasts  Loongwoort,  a  handfull  of  other  Loong. 
woort  that  seruelh  for  the  pot.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n. 
85/2  Lungwort,  a  kind  of  Moss,  with  broad  tough  leaves, 
.  .spotted  on  the  upper  side.  1787  tr.  Linnxns'  Fain.  Plants 
I.  100  Pnlmtmaria( Lung- wort).  1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower. 
PI.  IV.  31.  1882  G.  ALLEN  Colours  /-'lonvrs  ii.  49  The  lung 
wort  (Pitlinonaria  officinalis*  is  also  dark  blue. 

b.  With  qualification  applied  to  plants  of  the 
allied  American  genus  Mertensia. 

1856  DKLAMER  ft.  Card.  \  1861'  88  Mertensia  Siliirica,  the 
Siberian  Lungwort,  removed  by  modern  botanists  from  the 
genus  Pnliiwnaria,  . .  is  also  sometimes  styled  Forget-me- 
not.  1866  Treas.  Hot.,  Lungwort,  smooth.  Mertensia. 

t4.  The  Great  Mullein,  Verliascum  7 /lapsus; 
called  also  Bullock's,  Clown's,  Cow's  Lungwort 
(see  these  sbs.V  Obs. 

i538Tt;RNER  LiMlus,  Longwort,  Verbascnm.  1578  LYTE 
Dodoens  I.  Ixxxi.  120  Mulleyn  is  called  in.  .English  also  .  . 
Longworte.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  246  Mvllen  or  Lung- 
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wort  wilh  the  yello\j'  goklcii  tloiuo.  1607  Toi'SKt.r,  I intr-f. 
tit'iists  (1658)  477  If  it  come  from  the  sickness  of  the  LIMITS, 
then  the  herlj  called  Lunflfwort  or  Cre.svvoit,  is  ttie  nio^t 
present  remedy  in  the  \V«rld.  1706  PMILUCS  («.-d.  Kersey, 
Candclarift)  tlie  Herb  \\'ooll-t)ladf,  Tordiherb,  Long-\\ort, 
<>r  Mullein, 

5.  A  species  of  lichen  {Sticta  fuhnonacca  or 
pHhnonaria})  olhcnvisc  known  as  Lungs  of  Oak 
(sec  I.rxn  5)  and  Tree  Lungwort  (sec  T«KK\ 

1578  I.VIK  Dodwtts  HI.  Ixxi.  412  The  seconde  kindo  [of 
Moss]  groweth  also  about  trees,  the  whiche  is  callttl  hung- 
\vurt.  1579  I>AN<;irAM  Cant.  Health  (1633)  374  Lvngwort 
of  the  Oke  ..  is  good  for  the  inflammations  &  ulcers  of  the 
lungs.  1756  WATSON  in  /'////.  Trans.  XI, IX.  857  Lichen 
finlnioiianiis  arboreiis  sive  Pitlinonaria  arborea^  ..  Lung 
wort,  Oak  Lungs.  1785  MARTYN  Kousscmis  Bat.  xxxii. 
(1794)  4^8  Lungwort  or  Tree  Lichen,  which  hangs  from  old 
( >aks,  and  beeches  in  woods,  has  very  large  jaeged  leaves, 
smooth  and  ending  obtusely.  1861  II.  MACMILLAN  I-'cot- 
notesfr*  P>ige  Nat.  106  '1  he  lung-wort  (Stictapitlnumaria} 
.  .grows,  .on  trees  and  rocks  in  Mib-nlpine  woods. 

f6.  Angelica,  Archatigelica  o/fn'ina/is.   Obs. 

[The  form  Inngtvort  does  not  occur  in  this  sense,  and  the 
ambiguous  *pdling  l<>n^k\n-t  perh.  indicates  a  distinct  word, 
f.  LONG  a.  But  angelica  was  in  fact  used  in  ailments  of 
the  lungs.] 

1552  KLVOT  Did.  s.v.  Angelica,  Of  this  herbe  be  two 
kinoes,  one  of  the  gardeyne  ..  an  other  wilde,  named  Huge 
worte  or  longe  wurt.  1565  Council  T/it'saitrits,  Angelica^ 
nil  heai  be  wlierenf  be  two  kindes,  one  of  the  garden  culled 
:ii!gi-lica  or  imperial,  the  <jther  wilde:  named  Hngwuiirt  or 
long*  \v,,urt.  1706  PlHLLIl'S  fed.  Kerseyi,  Lim^-ivort  or 
Angeliia,  an  Herb.  1731  \\.\\\  i-:v  vol.  II,  Loiig-it'O)  t. 

1 7.  Toothwuit,  J.atlu-,\'a  ^qutunaria.  ^Also 
L'loiinis  J,u}i°ivort.'\  Obs. 

1597  (Ji-.KAiiDK//c7vW  iii.  cl.\  iii.  1^7  Of  great  Tooth  woorth, 
orCIowius  Lungwooit.  i  Jh-ntnrin  niaiw Mathivli.  ( Ireat 
tooth  woort,  or  1  .un^wi.orl.  a  Dcnim-ia  minor.  Li  it  It: 
LungWOOrt.  Ibitt,  i;-;  '3  <  >ur  countrL-y  \\1i)iii<.in  do  call  it 
\l)futayjn\  Lung\voort, and  (|IM-M;  ii  against  the  i-uugli  and 
all  other  imperfection^  of  the  lungs. 

Lungy  fli''iji;,  a.  [f.  LUKO  +  -v.]  Affcclccl 
with  lung-disease. 

1888  G.  AI.I.KN  yVrvA-  7'/V  I.  xvii.  ^76  The  mild  Hindoos, 
lungy  to  a  man,  preferred  ..  a  native  doctor.  1899  i'all 
Mull  Mag.  Apr.  47.),  I  get  to  know  from  a  doctor  at  home 
that  I  was  lungy. 

Lungy,  Lung-yen:  sec-  LONCIE,  LOXCA.V. 

Iiiinicurreiit  vlv/nik^-rent',  a.  rare"",  ff. 
L.  Iftna  nitMJii  +  CTKUKXT  sk^\  ]>ei  ending  in 
current  on  the  phases  of  the  moon. 

1864111  WEBSTER  (citing  HAUII-;;.     Hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

i  Luili'fic,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  [f.  LUNA  (sense  2) 
+  -(I'FIC.J  B.-.ai//.  I'lodiicinjr  silver,  b.  .?/*.  Alih. 
A  substance  callable  of  transmuting  other  sub 
stances  into  silver. 

1678  K.  RfrssKi.i.K?(/vr  in.  n.  IT.  xvi.  207  To  . .  convert  it 
[sc.  argent  vive]  .  .  into  true  Soli  tick  and  Lunitick.  a  1693 
[fryuaflT^S  Kal'ti/tiis  in.  It.  414  Tlie  Lunifick  Trees  of  Seres. 

IilUiiforiU  (I'^'iiif/um1.,  a.  [f.  L.  lima  moon: 
see  -FUKM.  Cf.  F.  litniforme.']  Shaped  like  the 
moon  ;  spec,  in  j\*at.  jlist.  ''see  qnot.) 

1826  Kiunv  it  SP.  Entomol.  \\ .  268  Luniform,  whose  lon 
gitudinal  section  is  lunate. 

t  IiU'nish,  a.  Obs.  rare—1.  [?  f.  Lrxi-:  -  -H  -ISH.] 
?  Productive  of  *  limes ' ;  maddening. 

1657  F.  COCKIN  Divine  Blossowes  34  Than  Living  Waters, 
he  had  rather  sip  His  lunish  Cups  of  Soul-confounding 
Drink. 

IiUllisolar  Jv7:ni|S<"n-la.i),  a.  Astr.  [f.  L.  hlna 
moon  +  SoL.\K.  Cf.  F.  htnisolaire.]  Pertaining  to 
the  mutual  relations  of  the  sun  and  moon,  or  re 
sulting  from  their  combined  action.  Lnnisolar 
period:  a  cycle  of  532  years,  that  number  being 
the  product  of  19  and  28,  the  numbers  of  years  in 
the  cycles  of  the  moon  and  sun  respectively.  Lttni-  > 
solar  year:  a  year  whose  divisions  are  regulated 
by  the  revolutions  of  the  moon,  while  its  average 
total  length  is  made  to  agree  with  the  revolution 
of  the  sun.  I Atni solar  precession  \  see  PRECESSION.  ' 

1691  T.  H[AI.L]  Ace.  New  Invent,  p.  xxxvii,  A  New  Luni-    ; 
Solar  Year.     171727  NEWTON  Chronol.  Amentttd  (1728)  15    j 
Hitherto  the  Lunisolar  year  had  been  in  use.     1735  DYCHF,    | 
£  PARDON   Diet.)  Lnni-svlar  feriod.      1751  P/ut.    Trans.     \ 
XLV1I.  319  The  other  luni-solar  tables  constructed  from 
the  numbers  and  measures  of  the  illustrious  Newton.     1792 
H.  CAVENDISH  ibid.  LXXXII.  385  In  those  parts  of  India 
in  which  this  almanac  is  used,  the  civil  year  is  lunisolar.     ' 
1795-8  T.  MAURICE  Hindostau  (1820)  I.  i.  ii.  Si  The  luni- 
solar  year.  .was.  .found  to  fall  short  of  the  true  equinoctial 
year  by   five  days  and   a  quarter.     1879  J.  \V.   BOUDAM- 
WHETHAM  Rorainta  xxv.  285  Luni-solar  attraction.     1885 
Where  C  kineses  Drive  129  The  Chinese  year  is  lunisolar. 

t  Lu*iiist.  Astrol.  Obs.  [f.  L.  lilna  moon  +  -IST.] 
One  born  under  the  influence  of  the  moon. 

1569  J.  SANFORD  tr.  Agrij>/>a?s  Van.  Aries  sob,  She  pro- 
noun'ceth.  .another  a  Venerean,  Mercurialist,  or  Lunist. 
1598  R.  HAYDOCKE  tr.  Lowazzo  u.  16  Nor  an  vndaunted 
Martiallist  be  like  terrified.  ,as  a  timerous  Lunist. 

Lllllistice  'I'/rnistis).  Astr.   Also  7  lunestice. 
[as  if  ad.  mod.L.  *lftnistitinm,  f.  /utta  moon  +     i 
-stitium  a  stopping,  after  solstitiitni.]     The  point    ! 
at  which  the  moon  has  the  greatest  northing  or   ] 
southing  in  her  monthly  course;  the  time  at  which 
she  reaches  this  point. 

1650  CHAKLKTON    Paradoxes   43   The   Sea   conformes  to    [ 
either  Lunestice.     1860  in  WORCESTKR,  and  in  later  Diets. 

Ziimiti'dal,  a.     [f.  L.  lima  moon  +  TIDAL.]   ; 


LUNULA. 

I    Pertaining  to  the  movements  of  the  tide  dependent 

on  the  moon.     Ltnritidal  interval  (see  quot.). 
1851-9  WMKWFI.L  in  Man.Sci.  Emj.  70  We  add  to  them 

the  otlior  columns  nmtaiiiing  the  moon's  transit  and  ifie 
1    lunitidal  interval  calculated  tlierefrom.     1889  SIR  K.  HAI  i, 

Time  ff   Tide  30  \Ve  speak    of  the    interval  betwefn    the 
•     transit  of  the  nmon  ami  the  time  or'  high  water  as  the  liuii- 

tidal  interval. 

IiUiikall  (Iwijka).  [Orig.  attrib.  use  of  llin.ii 
taijkat  the  local  term  for  the  'islands  Jof  the  Coda- 
very  Delta  in  which  the  tobacco  is  grown  ^Vule 
Jlobson-Jobson  i8S6).]  A  kind  of  strong  cheroot. 

1889  DUVLK  .V/>«  of  I-'our  i.  5  Some  murder  has  been  done 
by  a  man  who  was  Mnoking  an  Indian  lunkah. 

Lunkhead  ,1-p'nkihed).  colloq.  U.  S.  A  block 
head.  Hence  Lunkhea-ded#.,  thickheaded,  stupid. 

1889  A.  W.  TOURGF.K  in  Chicago  Advance  19  Dec.,  Yon 
j  dear  old  lunkhead,  I  congratulate  you!  1901  I.  A.  Riis 
;  Making  an  A  merit  an  315  A  miserable  little  lunkhead  quite 
|  beyond  hope,  1885  J.  HILL  Corsairs  19  Prospecters  tear 
fully  eloquent  to  the  horny-handed  (and  lunkhtaded1. 

Lumi  Jz'n}.  rare.     Short  for  SALLY  LUMN. 

1874  Cm;.  KOSSKTI  i  S/>.  Likenesses  53  Tea  and  coffee,  and 
potato-rolls,  and  lutins. 

Luiiiiite  (l»'nail).  Min.  [named  (J.nmrit)  in 
i^>39  by  J.  J.  Bernhardi  after  F.  /,««;/,  who  had 
analyzed  it :  see  -ITK.]  An  obsolete  synonym  of 
pseudomalachite (A.  II.  Chester'. 

Lunshin,  obs.  form  of  LUNCH  FOX. 

limit  ,J/»nt;,  .V/A  Sc.  AUo  6  luntt.  [a.  Du. 
lont^  match.  Cf.  LINSTOCK.] 

1.  A  slow  match  ;  also,  a  torch.      To  set  Innt  to  : 
to  set  lire  to. 

1550  Acts  rrivyC0MHci?(\&ji)  III.  By  One  c1'1  weight  of 
fjn-j  come  powder,  demi  cir'  of  mati-lus  or  lunti_s.  1571  R. 
rJANNATVNE  Jrnl.  Trans,  in  Scot.  (i£^6)  13^  Some  men 
that  \\as  -ning  vpim  tlie  croft  is  with  lumii-.  1582-8  Hist. 
James  I'l  (i&j4>  1-6  Ane  of  thanie  ..  hade  a  K-o^t  hint, 
quliilk  negligently  fell  oiu  of  his  hand  amang  the  gieal 
quantity  of  poulder.  1706  in  I'nn.urs  (ed.  Kei>ey.  1755 
JOHNSON-,  f,un(,  the  matchcord  with  whicli  guns  are  lited. 
1816  SLUI  i  /.'/.  D-.vurj  ix,  'If  ye  step  a  foul  nearer  it  \\i' 
that  hint,  its  be  the  dearest  step  ye  ever  made  in  your 
days'.  ..' We'll  sune  see  that',  said  Hobbie,  advancing 
fearlessly  with  the  toich.  1828-40  TV  i  I.I-H  Hist.  Scot.  (1864) 
III.  237  They,  .laid  a  train,  which  was  connected  with  a 
1  hint  ',  or  .slow  match.  1887  Ml'NKti.L  lUaivearie  57  The 
'  hint  '  was  u.sed  Ijy  the  miner  . .  for  the  purpose  uf  kindling 
his  lamp  when  he  arrived  at  the  stairhead.  1894  CHOCK K'l  T 
Lilac  bunbonnet  xvi.  141  An'  \\hiles  they  tied  them  to  a  hit 
stick  an'  .set  hint  to  them. 

2.  Smoke,  smoke  with  flame,  csp.  the  smoke  from 
a  pipe.     Also,  hot  vapour. 

1785  IH'RNS  Hal  I  ween  xiii,  She  fufT't  her  pipe  \vi'  sic  a 
hint.     ll>id.  xxviii.  Till  butter'd  su'ns  wi'  fragrant  hint  Set  a1 
their  gabs  a-steeiin.     1865  J.  SHAW  in  R.  Wallace  Country 
^choolin.  (1899)  123  After  she  had  discussed  her  'lunt'  she 
would  crouch  \\ith  her  chin  on  her  palms. 

Lunt,  a.  [Cf.  Da.  f  litnte  lazy  (Kalkar).]  t  a. 
Of  a  horse:  Spiritless,  tame  (ol>s.t  b,  dial.  (See 
quot.  a  1825.) 

1639  T.  i>K  OIMV  Conipl.  Horsctn.  303  He  will  become 
hint,  and  utterly  to  have  lost  his  mettle,  a  1825  FORIIV  I'dc. 
A'.  Anglia,  Lnnt>  short;  crusty;  surly  in  speech  or  in 
manners. 

Lunt  (l»nt),  v.  [f.  LUNT  sb.}  a.  intr.  To 
smoke,  emit  smoke,  b.  quasi-/;w/j.  To  smoke 
(a  pipe).  C.  intr.  Of  smoke:  To  rise  in  wreaths, 
to  curl.  d.  trans.  To  kindle,  light  up. 

1830  D.  VEUDER  in  Whitelaw  Rk.  Sc.  Song  (1875)  185/2 
The  carle. .was  luntin*  his  cutty  before  the  fire.  1836  M. 
MACKINTOSH  Cottagers  Dan.  71  The  curling  reek  was 
luntin' up  the  him.  1861  R.  QLIN  Heather  Lint ie  (1866;  172 
Dumfries,  to  me  thy  very  name  Lunts  up  a  soul-endearing 
(lame.  1894  CROCKETT  Raiders  led.  3)  92  He  sat  ever  by 
the  chimney  corner  and  lunted  away  on  his  cutty  pipe. 

LU'nting,///.  a.  ff.  prec.  +  -ING  -.]  Smoking, 
Mazing,  glowing.  Of  the  eyes  :  Flashing. 

1786  BURNS  '1  iva  Dogs  133  The  luntin  pipe,  an'  sneeshin 
mill,  Are  handed  round  wi'  right  guid  will.     1791  J.   LF.AR- 
MONT  Poems  117  The  fierce  blaze  o*  simmer's  luntin'  heat 
Wad  ruin  a'.     1834  Tail's  Mag.  I.  428/2  They  must  kindle 
a  lunting  fire.     1893  STEVENSON   Catriona  166  Peden  wi* 
his  lang  chafis  an'  luntin'  een.    1895  CROCKETT  Men  oj Moss 
Hags  234  Nae  beard  like  bristles,  nae  luntin'  stinkin'  pipes. 

I!  Luiiula  ^lf«'ni«la).  [L.  hlnula,  dim.  of  Iftna 
moon.] 

1.  a.  Geom.  =LuNE3  i,  LUNULE  2.  fb.  (See 
quot.  1712).  Obs. 

1571  DIGGES  Pantom.  \\.  xiv.  Oj,  Y1-'  last  figure  called  a 
Luiiula.  1579  —  Stratiot.  104  All  others  as  the  Lunula  .  . 
and  Hexagonall  Battailes.  1700  WALLIS  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XXI.  411  The  Squaring  a  certain  Lunula  by  Hippocrates 
Chius  long  since,  hath  been  known.. for  many  Ages.  1713 
Di-:sAGt'Ln-;Rs  tr.  Ozananfs  Mech.  123  We  call  Luniila  a 
Plain  terminated  by  the  Circumferences  of  Two  Circles, 
which  touch  one  another  on  the  inside  [etc.].  1881  ROUT- 
LEDCB  Science  ii.  37  The  areas  of  the  lunulae  AFP.D.BGCE. 

t2.  A  satellite,  rare  —  1.  Obs.  (Cf.  F.  htnitle.) 

1676  GLANVILL  Ess.  iii.  18  The  Ansulae  Saturni,  the  As- 
.seclae  of  Jupiter.  .liy  these  Lunula: 'tis  thought  that  Jupi- 
ters  distance  from  the  Earth  may  be  determined. 

3.  a.  A*z/.  Hist.  A  crescent-shaped  mark  = 
LUNULE  i.  b.  The  white  crescent- shaped  mark 
at  the  base  of  the  finger-nails. 

1828  QUAIN  Elein.Anat.  699  At  the  posterior,  or  attached 
extremity  [of  the  nail],  a  small  portion  will  be  observed 
differing  in  colour  from  the  rest,  and  usually  called  lunula, 
from  its  form.  1874  COUES  Birds  N.  W.  -JOT,  The  frontal 
lunub  reaches  but  little  beyond  the  eyes,  instead  of  nearly 
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LTJNULAR. 

half  an  inch  behind  them.  1891  llrit.  Med.  JrnL  12  Sept. 
624/2  A  patient . .  who  had  a  lunula  on  each  thumbnail  only. 
1897  Allbntfs  Syst.  Med.  II.  361  A  white  band  and  a  furrow 
at  the  lunula  of  the  nails. 

4.  a.  Conch.  =  LUNULE  3.     b.  Anat.  (Seequot.) 

1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  711/2  The  lunula  does  not 
occur  in  every  genus  of  bivalve  shell.  1856  Qitain"s  Anat. 
(ed.  6)  III.  240  (In  the  heart]  two  narrow  lunated  portions, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  nodule  and  adjoining  the  free  margin 
of  the  valve.  These  parts  . .  are  named  liinnlx,  1875  T. 
HAVDEN  Dis.  Heart  24  This  is  the  lunula. 

Lunular  (J^'m/flaa),  a.  and  sl>.   Geont*     Also  6 
(as  sb.;  ?  mod.L.)  lunulare.     [f.  LUNULA  +  -AR.] 
A.  adj.  Pertaining  to  a  lime  or  lunule ;  in  the 
form  of  a  lunule,  crescent -shaped. 

1727-51  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Angle,  Lunular  Angle  ..  is 
that  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  curve  lines;  the  one 
concave,  and  the  other  convex.  1740  ANDKRSON  in  Kigaud 
Corr.  Set.  Men  (1841)  L  363  There  is  no  need  of  the  propor 
tion  of  the  arches . .  in  order  to  measure  the  lunular  segment. 
1788  T.  TAYLOR  Proclus  I.  168  Two  circumferences,  either 
making  angles,  as  in  the  lunular  figure,  or  [etc.].  1797 
Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  3)  III.  442/2  (Botany)  The  figure  of  Simili 
tudes  is.  .Lunular,  crescent-shaped,  subrotund. 
t  B.  sb.  A  crescent-shaped  figure.  Obs. 

1570  DRR  Math.  Pref,  aiij  b,  A  perfect  Square, ..Lunular, 
Ryng,  Serpentine  [etc.].  1579  D\GG¥.sStratiot.  104  Causing 
them . .  to  change  from  Triangle  to  Square,  from  Circulate  to 
Lunulare.  1674  JKAKF.  Arith.  (i6y6)  12  The  Lunular  De 
crescent  Js  the  sign  of  the  Quotient  of  any  Division.  1789 
T.  TAYLOR  Proclus  II.  44  In  lunulars  and  systroides. 

Lunulate  (,ll«'ni/7l^'t),«.  Nat. Hist.  [a.  mod.L. 
Iunulat-us;  seeLuNULAand-ATE2.]  =  LUNULATED. 

1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot,  in.  v.  (1765)  178  Lunulate,  Moon- 
shaped  ;  when  they  are  round,  and  hollowed  at  the  Ilase, 
and  the  Lower  Part  has  Angles.  1816  KIKBY  &  SP.  Entomol. 
(1818'  II.  407  Another  cavity  of  a  lunulate  shape.  1847 
HARDY  in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club  II.  253  The  fifth  [seg 
ment]  with  a  deep  lunulate  impression.  1848  J.  GOULD  Birds 
Austral.  IV.  57  A  lunulate  mark  of  white  on  either  side  of 
the  neck.  1852  DASA  Crust.  I.  200  Crest  entire,  lunulate, 
sublateral.  1866  in  GRAY  ist  Less.  Bot.  Gloss. 

So  IiTinula'tion,  a  lunular  or  lunulate  spot. 

1888  P.  L.  SCLATEH  Catal.  Birds  Brit.  Mits.  XIV.  318 
Well-marked  black  lunulations  on  the  breast  [etc.]. 

LuntUated/l'^'nirfU^ted),**.    [f.asprec.  +  -ED.] 

tl.  Crescent-shaped.     (Cf.  LUNULAR  a.}  Obs. 

1705  PETIVRR  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXV.  1956  It's  externally 
piped  towards  the  Mouth,  and  above  these  lunulated. 
1753  CHAMBKKS  Cycl.  Snpp.  s.v.  Leaft  Lnnula!cd\ztft  one 
in  form  of  a  crescent.  1772  FORSTKR  in  Phil.  Trans.  LX. 
412  The  throat- .blackish,,  .but  mixed  with  white  lunulated 
spots.  1797  Encycl,  Brit.  (ed.  3)  111.436/2  The  antlieise 
are  lunulated,  or  shaped  like  a  crescent. 

2.  Marked  with  lunulre  or  crescent -shaped  spots. 

a  1798  TENNANT  Journ.fr.  Loud,  to  I.  of  Wight  (1801 1 II. 
73,  I  saw  here  the  lunulated  Gilt-head  and  ancient  Wrasse. 
1836  VARRKI.L  Brit.  Fishes  (1859)  II.  149  Lunulated  Gilt- 
head.  1848  J.  GOULD  Birds  Austral,  iv.  72  Melithreptus 
lutnilatns,  Lunulated  Honey-eater.  1888  P.  L.  SCLATKR 
Catal.  Birds  !3>it.  Mus.  XIV.  317  Whole  body  below  lunu- 
lated  with  black. 

Lunule  1'w'niul).  [a.  F.  lunufot  ad.  L.  liinnla^ 
dim.  of  luna  moon.] 

1.  Nat.  Hist.  A  crescent-shaped  mark,  spot,  etc. 
1828  STARK  Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  138  Whitish  lunules  on 

the  tail-feathers.  1845  WESTWOOD  Brit.  Moths  II.  14  With 
two  rather  slightly  marked  strig;e  (between  which  is  a  white 
lunulel. 

2.  Geom.   =LuNE^i.     (Cf.  LUNULA  i  n.) 

1737  in  BAILEY  vol.  II.  1817  COLKBROOKH  Algebra^te. 
96  A  lunule  or  meniscus.  1871  DK  MORGAN  Budget  of 
Paradoxes  45  This  [Porta's  Elementa  Curvilincornni}  is 
a  ridiculous  attempt,  which  defies  description,  except  that 
it  is  all  about  lunules. 

3.  Conch.  The  crescent-shaped  depression  in  front 
of  the  umbo.     (Cf.  LUNCLK  4  a  ) 

1842  SOWKRBY  Conch.  Man.  (ed.  2)  179.  1851-6  WOODWARD 
Molhtsca  298  Cyprina,.  .umbones  oblique  ;  no  lunule.  1863 
J.  G.  JEFFREYS  Brit. Cone  hoi.  11.233  Lunule  deep  and  heart- 
shaped.  1866  TATE  Brit.  Mollusks  \\.  n. 

Hence  Lii-miled  a.,  crescent-shaj>ed. 

1863  REEVE  Land  fy  Freshwater  Mollnsks  236  Shell 
large,  oval-globose,  slightly  lunuled. 

Lunulet  (I'w-ni^lot).  Nat.  Hist.  [f.  LUNVLA 
+  -ET.]  A  small  crescent-sliaped  mark. 

i8a6  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  286.  1838  WESTWOOD 
Entomologist* $  Text  Bk.  278. 

Luiiulite  (1'w'niwUit).  Gcol.  [ad.  mod.L.  Innu- 
litcs  (J,  Parkinson  1822) :  see  LUNULA  and  -ITE.] 
A  small  fossil  coral,  more  or  less  circular  in  shape. 

1845  LYELL  Trai>.  N.  Atner.  L  137  The  corals,  .agree  all 
generic-ally  with  those  of  the  Miocene  beds  of  Europe,  and 
some  specifically,  as  a  lunulite,  the  same  as  one  from  the 
Suffolk  crag.  1864  in  WEBSTER  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

Luny :  see  LOONY. 

t  Lu'nyie.  &1.  ?  Obs.  Also  6  lon;e,  lounie, 
7  leungyie,  9  lunzie,  lungie.  Var.  of  LOIN  sb. 

1508  DUNBAR  Fly  ting  :c.  Kennedie  121  Lene  larbar,  loun- 
geour,  baith  lowsy  in  li*,k  and  lon^e.  a  1520  —  Poems  xxvi. 
75  BelUall,  with  a  brydill  renyie,  Kvir  lascht  thame  on  the 
lunyie.  1575  K.  H.  Aphis  •<(•  I'irginia  iiij  1>,  Your  failings 
are  feding  well  Sir,  the  Gods  be  praised,  A  goodly  lounie  of 
beef  on  them  is  all  redy  raised.  1686  G.  STUART  Joco-Scr. 
Disc.  13,  I  saw  your  Naig,  else  I'm  a  Whelp  I  took  his 
Leungyie  sike  a  Skelp.  1818  SCOTT  Br.  Lamm,  xxii,  Broad 
in  the  shouthers  and  narrow  around  the  lungies.  1819  W, 
'Vv.'HKWt  Papistry  Storm  ddfa-i')  14  He  gave  his  lunzie  sic 
a  lounder  As  did  the  sillie  man  dumfounder. 

L  no  die  (l'W|fdik),  a.  Path.  rare.  [f.  LU-ES, 
after  spasmodic,  etc.]  Having  the  characteristics 
of  lues  or  syphilis. 
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i       1823  Goon  Stnity  jlfcff.   IV.  80  Women  who  upon  inspec- 
|    tion  had  no  marks ..  of  luodic  blenorrhrca,  or  clap. 

Lupaerd,  obs.  form  of  LEOPARD. 

IlLupanar :  l^'fi^'naj}.  [L.  /«/(?«*»;-.]  A  brothel. 

1864  Daily  Tfl,  8  Aug.,  To  see.  .every  lupanar  that  has 
been  a  plague-spot  nere.  1886  R.  KUCHANAN  in  /'«//  Malt 
|  G.  20  Sept.,  It  is  a  very  phenomenal  city  whose  existence 
can  only  be  determined  by  its  lupanars  and  its  sewers. 

Lupard^e,  lupart,  obs.  forms  of  LEOPARD. 

Liupe,  variant  of  LOOP  sb.* 

II  Lupercal  (I'/J-paaka:!),  sb.  Rom.  Antiq.  [L. 
lupercal,  subst.  form  ofluperca/e,  nent.  ollufercalis 
pertaining  to  Ltipercus,  a  Roman  deity  commonly 
identified  with  the  Greek  Pan.] 

1.  A  grotto  on  the  Palatine  sacred  lo  Lupercus. 
1513  DOI/GI.AS  sEneis  vin.  vL  72    He  schew  him  eik,  - . 

the  cove,  was  call  Full  mony  ;eris  in  thair  leid  Lupercal!, 
. .  To  Pan  the  god  of  Licie  consecrait. 

2.  A  festival  held  annually  in  February  in  honour 
of  Lupercus.     Also//.  Luperoalia. 

1600  HOLLAND  Ln<y  I.  v.  5  Even  in  those  daies..was  the 
feastivall  pastime  Lupercal,  used  in  mount  Palatine.  1601 
SHAKS.  Jill.  C.  III.  ii.  100  You  all  did  see,  that  on  the  Luper- 
call,  I  thrice  presented  him  a  Kingly  Crowne.  1740  J.  DUPKK 
Conform.  Anc.  *(  Mod.  Cerciir.  101  The  Pagans  could  say 


.  328  His  Drotner-conspirators  ot  the  pr 
the  Lupercal. 

fb.  transf.  An  orgy.   Ofis. 

1591  SYLVKSTER  Dit  Rartas  I.  vii.  416  To  turn  God's  Feasts 
to  lilthy  I.upercals. 

t  IiUpe'rcal,  a.  Obs,  rare.  [acl.  L.  Infercalis : 
see  prec.J  Pertaining  to  the  Lupercal  or  Lupercalia. 

1607  TOPSRLL  Fwr-f.  Beasts  (1658)  112  The  Romans  and 
Grecians  had  also  a  custom  to  sacrifice  a  dog  in  their 
Lycaean  and  Lupercal  Feasts.  1656  P.I.OU.NT  Glosspgr.  s.v., 
Lupercalia,  or  luperca!  Sacrifices. 

Lupercaliaii  (Ii«p9jk«''li5n),  a.  [f.  L.  hiper- 
catia  (see  LLTKIICAL  sb.  2)  -t-  -AN.]  Pertaining  to 
the  Lupercalia. 

1884  in  Cassclfs  Encycl.  Diet. 

Iiiipiforni  'l'/7'pif(5jm),  a.  Path.  [f.  LUPUS  + 
•\I)FORM.]  Of  the  form  of  or  resembling  lupus. 

1889  in  Syd.  Sx.  Lex.  1890  in  J.  S.  KILLINGS  A'at.  Jlfctf. 
Diet.  11.89. 

II  Lupiiiaster  (l'«pinre'stojx.  Bot.  [mod.L. 
litpinastcr,  f.  Inpin-us:  see  LUPINK  sb.  and  -ASTER.] 
The  bastard  lupine  (Trifoliiim  Liipinasler)  of 
Siberia,  an  umbellate  clover  (N.O.  LeguminoSK}. 

1753  in  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Stiff,  (as  generic  name).  1813 
in  CKABU  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

Lupine,  lupin  (1'S-pin),  sb.  Also  5  lupyne. 
[ad.  L.  lupiii-us,  lupin-inn.'] 

1.  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Lupinus  (N.O.  Legu- 
mtnosn')  ;     in    the   early  quots.  chiefly  /.  allnis, 
cultivated  in  the  warmer  districts  of  Europe  for 
the  seed  and  for  fodder.     The  species  now  common 
in  flower-gardens  are  of  American  origin.     The 
flowers,  blue,  rosy-purple,  white    and    sometimes 
yellow,  grow  in  clusters  of  long  tapering  spikes. 

Bastard  Lupine  =  LupiNAsTER  (Treas.  Bot.).  Small 
Lupine,  1'soralea  Litpinella  tibid.). 

c  1420  1'aUatt.on  lliisl'.  i.  237  Lupyne  and  ficches  slayn, 
and  on  their  roote  Vpdried,  are  as  dongynR,  londis  boole. 
1562  TUKNKR  Herbal '  n.  43  Tlie  leues  of  lupines  turne  with 
y  son.  1578  LYTK  Dotiocns  iv.  xxiii.  480  There  be  two 
sorte.s  of  Lupines,  the  white  or  garden  Lupine,  and  the  wild 
Lupine.  1697  DRYUKN  Virg.  Georg.  i.  in  Where .. Stalks 
of  Lupines  grew  (a  stubborn  Wood) :  Th'  ensuing  Season, 
in  return,  may  bear  The  bearded  product  of  the  Golden 
Year.  1707-11  MOKTI.MKR  liusu.  (1721)  II.  150  Lupines  are 
an  excellent  Pulse,  and  require  little  care.  1877  A.  1!. 
EDWARDS  L'p  \t/e  xi.  290  Rows  of  blossoming  lupins, 
purple  and  white.  l88a  (Garden  ti  Feb.  91/2  Poor  sandy 
soil  .suits  Lupines  well. 

2.  //.  The  seed  of  this  plant. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  Dt  P.  K.  xvn.  xcv.  (1495)  662  Some 
legumina  ben  bytterof  themself  as  Lupines,  c  1400  l.anfrimc's 
Cirut'g-.  88  pese  medicyns  hen  snmwhat  more  driere  :  yrios, 
..  lupines,  ^e  rotynes  eiber  be  drie  poudre  of  trees.  ^1550 
LI.OYD  Treas.  Health  (1585)  B  v,  The  Branlie  of  Lupines  or 
penny  beane  layd  on  the  hearye  place  [etc.].  1601  HOLLAND 
1'liny  II.  143  There  is  not  a  thing  more.. light  of  digestion 
than  white  Lupines,  if  they  be  eaten  dry.  16519  UKNTLEV 
rhal.  xix.  530  As  the  Actors  in  Comedies  paid  all  their 
Debts  upon  the  Stage  with  Lupins,  so  a  Sophist  pays  all 
his  with  Words.  1770  LANGHOKNK  t'lutarch  (18791 1 1.  950/2 
He  is  said  to  have  lived  on  lupines.  1898  F.  M.  CKAWI-OKI> 
Ave  Kama  Inunort.  I.  u  The  old  men.  .sunned  themselves  in 
the  market-place,  shelling  and  chewing  lupins  to  pass  the 
time,  as  the  Romans  have  always  done. 

3.  attrib. 

1601  HOLLAND  riiny  (1635)  I.  Table,  Lupine  meat  medicin- 
able.  1841  BROWSING  I'iffa  /'asses  ii.  Wks.  1896- 1.  210 
Hellward  bound.. With  food  for  both  worlds.  .Lupiue-seed 
and  Hecate's  supper, 

Lupine  vl'/J'pain),  a.  [ad.  L.  lupin-us,  f.  lupus 
wolf.]  Having  the  nature  or  qualities  of  a  wolf. 

1660  GAUDEN  Serin,  at  l''nneral  of  Brcnvnrig  236  That 
which  in  their  Physiognomy  is.  .lupine  or  leoline  ifor  so  we 
read  some  men  had  lionly  looks).  1851  KINCSI.EY  Yeast 
xiv,  To  send  back  the  fugitive  lamb  into  the  jaws  of  the  well- 
meaning,  hut  still  lupine  wolf.  1883  EMMA  PIIIPSON  Anim. 
LoreSkaks.  Time  36  Ravages  imagined  to  be  committed 
by  them  [men  and  womenj  in  their  lupine  shape.  1885 
Harper's  Mag.  Mar.  648/1  The  lupine  foster-mother  of 
Romulus  and  Remus. 
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Iillpinill  (I'w'pinm).  Chew.  Also  -ine.  [ad. 
!•'.  litpinine>  f.  L.  lupin-tts,  J.i'PiNK  sb. :  see  -IN.] 
A  bitter  glucoside  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  I.n- 
pimts  aUnn. 

1839  URF.  Diet.  Arlst  etc.,  Lnphtinc.     1865  WATTS  />«:/. 
C/ti'w.,  l*it pi  11  in,  a.  bittef  non-nitrogenous  substance  obtained 
from  lupine-seeds. 

Lupinite  (l^-pinnitX  Chem.  [f.  LrriNK  t- 
-I'l'E.J  =  prec.  1839  in  Penny  Cycl.  XIV.  202/2. 

XiUpoid  (l«'poid),  a.  Med.  [f.  Luprs -t  -OID.] 
Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  LUPUS. 

'834  J-  HorcHTOx  hi  Cycl.  Pract.  Med.  III.  173  An 
erysipelas,  attacking  the  skin  beside  the  lupoid  patch.  1878 
T.  liiiYANT  Pract.  Surf,  I.  345  Ulceration  of  a  lupoid 
character. 

LupOUS  (l'«  pas),  rt.1   [f.  L.  hip-its  wolf  +  -ous.] 

1.  Resembling  a  wolf;  wolfish,  lupine. 

1840  in  MAUNDER  Set.  $  Lit.  Treas. ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

2.  filed.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  LUPUS. 
1883  PKTPER  Klein*  Sitrg.  Pat  hoi*  30  Lupous  ulcers  (vide 

Lupus).  1897  W.  ANDERSON  Surg.  Treat.  Lufits  12  His 
section  has  passed  well  below  the  lupous  cell-growth. 

Lups  :  see  LUBISH  Obs. 

tliTrpnlatedjfl.  0/>s.-°  [f.  mod.L.  lupttl'its 
hop  + -ATE  + -Ei>l.J  Supplied  with  or  containing 
hops.  1727  HAILKV  vol.  II,  Lupnlatcd*  hopped. 

Xiiipuliil  (ll«*pi/71in).  ^Iso  -ine.  [f.  mod.L. 
lnpul-ns  hop  -r  -IX.] 

1.  Small    shining   grains  of  a  yellowish   colour 
found   under  the  scales  of  the  calyx  of  the  hop, 
first  described  by  Dr.  Ivcs  of  New  York  (a  1822). 

1826  HESRV  AYc///.  Chew*  II.  332  Lupnlin.  This  name 
has  been  given  by  Dr.  Ives  ..  to  an  impalpable  yellow 
powder,  in  which  he  believes  the  virtue  of  the  hop  to  reside. 
1870  fcng.  Mt't/i.  18  Mar.  651/3  A  resinous  waxy  substance 
called  'lupuline  '. 

2.  The  bitter  aromatic  principle  contained  in  the 
hop  ;  also  called  htpulite. 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts,  etc.  92  Lupuline  is  neither  acid  nor 
alkaline.  1895  LEI.AND  Mew.  II.  221,  I.  .substituted  lupulin 
in  the  form  of  hops— that  is  to  say,  pale  ale  or  '  bitter  '. 

3.  attrib. 

1829  TOGNO  &  DuRANDtr.  Edwards  fy  V Masseur's  Man. 
Mat,  Med,  144  Lupulin  powder  F.  M.  (Lupulin  i  part,  sugar 
2  parts).  ..  Lupulin  ointment  [etc.].  1839  URK  Diet.  Arts 
101  In  tearing  them  [hops]  asunder,  some  of  tlie  lupuline 
powder  is  apt  to  be  lost. 

Hence  Lupuli  nic  a.,  relating  to  LUPULIK  ; 
Lupuli-nous  a.  Bot,  =  LUPULINE  a. 

1845  COOI.EY  Cycl.  Pract.  Receipts  (ed.  2)  571  Lupuline.. 
may  be  obtained  by  treating  the  aqueous  extract  of  the 
yellow  powder  or  lupulinic  grains  of  the  strobiles,  along 
with  a  little  lime  [etc.].  1866  Treas.  l>ot,,  Litpntinons.  re 
sembling  a  head  of  hops.  1876  HARI.KY  Mat.  Mai.  (ed.  6) 
430  The  lupulinic  or  hop  glands.  1881  WHITFHEAP  Hops 
59  Hops  are  . .  collections  of  imbricated  scales,  under  which 
are  yellowfch,  aromatic,  lupulinic  glands. 

Lupuline  (ftfrpMtoin)i  a.     [ad.  mod.L.  lupu- 

/itz-.ts,  f.  hipul-iis  hop.]  Resembling  a  bunch  of 
hops.  1880  GRAY  Struct.  Dot.  419. 

IiUpulite  (li«-pi£Uit).  Chem.  [f.  mod.L.  htpttl- 
its  +  -ITE.]  -  LUPULIN  2. 

1839  in  Penny  Cycl.  XIV.  202/2.  1842  BRANOE  Diet.  Sci. 
etc.,  Lupulin.  the  active  principle  of  tne  hop;  it  is  more 
properly  called  litf-ulitc. 

II  Lupus  (I'w-pws).     [L.  =  wolf.] 
f  1.   A  wolf.    Ubs. 

1583  Leg.  Bp.  St.  Androis  6  God  forwairns  you.  .To  ken 
the  lupus  in  a  lamb  skyn  lappit. 

2.  The  wolf,  a  southern  constellation  situated  to 
the  south  of  Scorpio,  and  joined  to  Centaur. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Lupus,,  .a  Southern  Constella 
tion.  1839  Penny  Cycl.  XIV.  203/1  Lvpus  (the  Wolf),  one 
of  the  old  constellations. 

3.  The  pike  or  luce. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey, /.?(/*/«,.  -the  Pike, or  Sturgeon, 
a  Fish.  1854  BADHAM  ffalleut.  42  Sluggish  mugiU  and  the 
voracious  lupus  should  be  selected  as  easy  to  rear. 

4.  An  ulcerous  disease  of  the  skin,  sometimes 
erosive,  sometimes  hypertrophous. 

[1:1400  Lan/ranc's  Cirnrg.  208  Summen  clepen  it  can- 
cruni,  &  suminen  lupuin.]  1590  HAHKOUGH  Mcth.  Physick 
331  Lupus  is  a  malignant  vlcer  quickly  consuming  the 
neather  parts;  and  it  is  very  hungry  like  vnto  a  woolfe. 
1693  Blancard  s  Phys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  /,«/».(•,  a  sort  of  Canker 
in  the  Thighs  and  Legs.  1818-20  K.  THOMPSON  Cnlleiis 
Xosol.  Method,  (ed.  3*333  Lupus:  Noli  Me  Tangere.  1876 
Trans.  Clinnal  Si>c.  IX.  165  The  comparatively  rare  .. 
seb.iceous  Lupus  or  IJatVwing  disease.  1897  W.  ANIJKR- 
SON  Snrg*  Treat.  Lupus  i  Lupus  is  still  as  defiant  as  in 
the  dark  ages. 

attrib.  \^yj  AllbntCsSyst.Med.  IV. 685  The  lupus  patients 
treated  by  tuberculin.  1900  J,  HUTCH  INSON  in  Arc  hives  Surg. 
XL  52  The  lupus  scar.  Ibid.  53  The  form  of  cancer  ..  is 
very  like  lupus  cancer.  Ibid.  218  Lupus  patches. 

Lupyne,  obs.  form  of  LUPINE. 

Lura  (lu*Ta).  Anal,  [mod  L.  use  of  L.  lura 
mouth  of  a  bag  or  wine-skin.]  (  The  contracted 
foramen  of  the  infundibulum  of  the  brain.'  Hence 
IiUT.il  a.,  pertaining  to  the  lura  (Cent.  Diet.}. 

1885  WILDER  in  A'.  Y.  Med,  Jml.  23  Mar.  328  (Cent.) 
The  removal  of  the  hypophysis  leaves  the  orifice  which  1 
have  called  lura. 

t  Lurcate,  z>-  Obs.—°  [f.  L.  lurcat-,  ppl.  stem 
of  lurcarC)  -art.]  intr.  To  eat  ravenously.  Hence 
Xiurca'tion. 

1623  COCKFRAM,  Litrcate.     1644  I* index  Anglhus  6  (in 
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list  of  'ink-horn'  terms). _  1661  I!I.OITNT  Glossogr.  (ed.  2), 
Litn'ation,.  .a  greedy  eating  or  gluttonizing. 

Lurch  (ly.ilj),  sb.l  Also  6-7  lurche,  lurtch. 
[a.  F.  lourche  ^erroneously  written  Courche]  a.  game 
resembling  backgammon,  played  in  the  i6thc. ; 
also  used  as  adj.  in  the  phr.  demeurer  hurchcj 
app.  primarily  to  incur  a  '  lurch '  (see  2  below)  in 
this  game,  hence  Jig.  to  be  discomfited  or  disap 
pointed. 

Obviously  related  m  some  way  to  this  Fr.  word  are  early 
and  dial.  mod.G.  lortsch,  lurtsfh,  lorz,  l/irz,  the  name  of  a 
game,  also  as  adj.  in  Inrz  nwotnt,  a  phrase  in  various 
games,  expressing  the  failure  to  achieve  some  object  aimed 
at;  MHCr.  lorz,  lurz  (also  lerz),  mod.  Ger.  dial.  Inrz, 
litrtsch  left  (hand),  wrong,  whence  M 1  )u.  loorts,  loyrtz,  tners 
left;  MHG.  liirzcn  (=  OE.  bclyrta.it.  BKI.IRT  v.)  to  deceive, 
whence  MDu.  lord  sen.  The  most  plausible  supposition 
with  regard  to  the  relation  between  these  words  is  that  the 
MHG.  Inrz  left,  wrong,  or  its  derivative  litrtscli  (cf. 
linksch  from  link},  was  adopted  into  Fr.  as  a  gaming  term 
(lourche  adj.1,  and  that  lourche  sb.  as  the  name  of  a  game 
was  developed  from  the  adj.  As  a  name  for  the  game,  the 
Ger.  word  is  probably  a  readoption  from  Fr.] 

fl.  A  game,  no  longer  known,  supposed  to  have 
resembled  backgammon.  Obs. 

1611  COTGR.,  LottrchC)  the  game  called  Lurche,  1653 
UROUHART  Rabelais  i.  xxii.  94  There  he  played-. At  the 
lurch.  1656  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Koccalinis  Advts.fr.  I'arnass. 
i. xli. (16741  57  He  might  account  business  his  pastime., 
instead  of  Picquct  or  Lurch,  ft  1693  UtqnharCs  Rabelais 
in.  xii.  98  My  Mind  was  only  running  upon  the  lurch  and 
tricktrack. 

2.  Used  in  various   games  to  denote  a  certain 
concluding  state  of  the  score,  in  which  one  player- 
is  enormously  ahead  of  the  other;  often,  a*  maiden 
set  *  or  love-game,  i.e.  a  game  or  set  of  games  in 
which  the    loser  scores   nothing ;    at   cribbage,  a 
game   in  which  the  winner  scores  61    before  the 
loser  has  scored  31  ;  in  whist,  a  treble.      To  save 
the  lurch  :    in   whist,   to   prevent   one's  adversary 
from  scoring  a  treble.     Now  rare.   (?  or  Obs.} 

1598  KI.OHIO,  Marcio,  a  lurch  or  maiden  set  at  any  game. 
1606  DKKKKR  6V?'.  Sins  iv.  (Arb.)  32  What  by  Uetting, 
Lurches,  Rubbers  and  such  tricks,  they  neuer  tooke  care 
for  a  good  dales  worke  afterwards.  1608  —  Hclinan  Lond. 
K  3,  Whose  Inne  is  a  Howling  Alley,  whose  bookes  are 
bowles,  and  whose  law  cases  are  lurches  and  rubbers. 
1653  UKO.UHAKT  Rabelais  n.  xii,  Ky  two  of  my  table-men  in 
the  corner-point  I  have  gained  the  lurch.  1674  Gould  man  x 
Lat.  Diet.  {ed.  3)  I,  A  lurch,  duplex  palma,facilis  victoria. 
174*  HOVLK  Whist  1.  13  A  Probability  either  of  saving  your 
Lurch,  or  winning  the  Game.  1745  (.-cut  1.  Mag.  606 
A  King!— we're  up — I  vow  I  fear'd  a  lurch.  1784  H.  WAL- 
POLE  Let.  14  Aug.  (18581  VIII.  495  Lady  Blandford  has 
cried  her  eyes  out  on  losing  a  lurch  1860  /item's  Handbk. 
Games  in.  83  The  game  [long  whist]  consists  uf  ten  points  ; 
when  no  points  are  marked  by  the  losing  partners,  it  is 
treble,  and  reckons  three  points  ;  . .  This  is  called  a  lurch. 
1876  'CAi'T.  CKAWI.EY  '  Card  Flayers  Man,  18  Lurch  (at 
Long  Whist),  not  saving  the  double.  Ibid.  128  \Cribbage\ 
A  lurch  scoring  the  whole  sixty-one  before  your  adversary 
has  scored  thirty-one  is  equivalent  to  a  double  game.  1897 
Encyct.Sfiort  1. 120/2  (Howls)  Lurch  gume,  a  game  in  which 
one  side  has  scored  five  before  the  other  has  scored  one. 

3.  t  a.  A  discomfiture.   Obs. 

1584  LODGE  Alarum  C  ij  b,  If  heereafter  thou  fall  into 
the  lyke  lurch,  . .  so  then  I  will  accompt  of  thee  as  a  repro 
bate,  c  1600  /Vf/e'j  Jests  (c  1620)  20  The  Tapster  hauing 
many  of  these  lurches,  fell  to  decay.  1608  ARM  IN  Nest 
Ninn.  D  b,  Often  such  forwarde  deedes,  meete  with  back 
ward  lurches.  1679  Heart  fy  R iff/it  Sovtfttiftt  ntj  The 
Italian  out-wits  the  Jew  in  his  part,  and  the  lurch  befalls 
the  Knglish  side. 

fb-  To  give  (a  person)  the  lurch  :  to  discomfit, 
get  the  better  of.  Obs. 

1598  E.  GutU'iN  S&ia/.  (1878)  25  Gellia  Jntic'd  her  good- 
man  to  the  Citty,  And  often  threatneth  to  glue  him  the 
lurch.  V  c  1600  Bride's  Buria.ll  38  in  AV.r£.  Ball.  (1871)  I. 
248  Faire  Heltens  face  gaue  Grecian  Dames  tlie  lurcli.  i6z6 
BRETON  J*tisyuifs  Mad-cap  (Grosart)  6/2  How  ere  his  wit 
may  giue  the  foole  the  lurch,  He  is  not  fit  to  gouerne  in  the 
Church. 

t  c.  To  have  (take}  on  (in,  af}  the  lurch :  to 
have  or  take  (a  person)  at  a  disadvantage.  Obs. 

1591  GKKKNE  Disc.  Coosnagc  (1592)  7  There  wasfonrtie  to 
one  on  my  side,  and  ilc  haue  you  on  the  lurcli  anon.  1601 
WEEVEK  Mirr.  Mart.  B  viij  b,  Shee..Sels  lyes  for  nothing, 
nothing  for  too  much  ;  Faith  for  three  farthings,  t'haue  thee 
in  the  lurch.  1615  T.  ADAMS  Black  Devil  74  Thus  the 
great  Parasite  of  the  soule  that  heretofore  ..  flatten!  this 
wretch  with  the  paucity  of  his  Sinnes,  now  takes  him  in  the 
lurch,  and  over-reckons  him.  1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarcft., 
Ht-n.  IV)  clx,  The  Sage  Span  of  a  Circle  tooke  the  Starres 
at  Lurch,  To  Conspire  Storme.  1692  D'UKi'EY/V/A  (1719) 
V.  3  He  took  me  in  the  lurch. 

fd.  In  a  person*  s  lurch',  in  his  power.  Obs. 

1607  R.  C[,\Riv\v]  tr.  Esticn tie's  World  of  Wonders  195 
Hauing  him  in  his  lurch  and  at  his  lure.  1641  J.  SIIUTK 
Sarah  <y  Ilagar  (1649)  93  They  lose  their  authority  when 
they  come  within  the  lurch  of  their  servants.  1643'!'.  GOOD 
WIN  Trial  Christians  Growth  127  David,  when  he  had 
Saul  in  his  lurch,  might  as  easily  have  cut  off  his  head. 

e.  To  leave  in  the  lurch  :  to  leave  in  adverse 
circumstances  without  assistance ;  to  leave  in  a 
position  of  unexpected  difficulty. 

Cf.  the  somewhat  earlier  phr.  to  leave  in  the  lash  (see 
LASH  i/'.1  4'. 

1596  NASIIE  Saffron  WaUcti  119  Whom  ..  he  also  pro 
cured  to  be  equally  bound  with  bun  for  his  new  cousens 
appamice  to  the  law,  which  he  neuer  did,  but  left  both  of 
them  in  the  lurtch  for  him.  1600  HOLLAND  Llyy  2^2  The 
Volscians  seeing  themselves  abandoned  and  left  in  the  lurch 
by  them,,  .quit  the  campe  and  field.  1663  UUILEK  //««.  i. 


Hi.  764  And  though  th*  art  of  a  diffrent  Church,  I  will  not 
leave  thee  in  tlie  lurch.  1711  Aimisox  Sfit'cf.  No.  iK>P6 
If  the  Country  Gentlemen  get  into  it  they  will  certainly  l>e 
left  in  the  lurch,  a  1716  SOUTH  Sen//.  (1842)  I.  345  In 
transub.stantiation,  where  accidents  are  left  in  the  lurch  by 
their  proper  subject.  1873  E.  FITZGERALD  Lett.  (1889^  I. 
357  My  Eyes  have  been  leaving  me  in  tlie  lurch  again.  1879 
BRQWHIMG  Martin  Relph  66  He  has  left  his  sweetheart  here 
in  the  lurch. 

f4.   A  cheat,  swindle.  Obs. 

(In  ourquots.  the  earliest  recorded  use.) 

1533  J.  HEVVVOOD  Pardoner  q  Friar  (1830)  B  iv,  No  more 
of  this  wranglyng  in  my  chyrch,  I  shrewe  your  hartys 
hot  he  for  this  lurche.  a  1550  Image  fiypocr.  \.  in  Skeltotts 
U'ks.  (1843)  II.  432/2  They  blered  hym  with  a  lurche.  1604 
T.  M.  Htack  />'/,•.  Kiv,  I  giue  and  bequeath  to  thee  .. 
All  such  Lurches,  Gripes,  and  Squeezes,  as  may.bee  wrunt* 
out  by  the  fist  of  extortion.  1611  HADLE.Y  in  Corynt's 
Crudities,  /"ant'gyr.  I  'crsi's,  briefly,  for  triall  of  a  religious 
lurch  Thou  nimbd'stan  image  out  of  Brixias  Church.  ?  1616 
CHAPMAN  Hymn  to  Hermes  63  I'le  have  a  scape,  as  well  as 
he  asenrh,  And  over  take  him  with  a  greater  lurch. 

Lurch.  (l£itj\  sb;-    [f.  LURCH  v.{] 
t 1.  An  opportunity  of  '  lurching '  or  outstripping 
others  in  eating.     (Cf.  LURCH  v.*  2.)   Obs. 

1568  NOHIH  <.! it t' Harass  Diall  /'r.  iv.  vii.  125  b.  And  if 
perhaps  a  courtier  come  late,  and  the  table  be  Ml  ready  full, 
and  the  lurch  out,  yet  he  will  not  be  ashamed  to  eat  his 
meat  neuertheles.  For  albee  it  hee  can  not  bee  placed  at 
his  ease  yet . .  rather  than  fayle  he  will  syt  of  half  a  buttock. 

2.  1*0  lie  at  (Oit,  upon  the)  lurch  :  to  lie  concealed  ; 
to  be  in  a  lurking  place  ;  to  lie  in  wait.  ///.  ancly?^. 

1578  ().  ROYDON  in  7\  Proctor's  Gorg.  Gallery,  Pi't'f. 
I'erses,  The  drowste  Drones  doo  neuer  take  such  toyle,  I>ut 
lye  at  lurch,  like  men  of  Momus  nuiult:.  1589  K.  KUKIN- 
SON  Gold.  Mirr.  (Chc-tham  Soc.)25  Fained  Friendship  now 
layeson  lurtch.liis  faithful  friend  to  spil.  i6zi  Jlui<rox  Anat. 
Mel.  Democr.  to  Kdr.  (1651)  29  Anotlicr  Epicurean  company, 
lyiii'^  at  lurch  as  so  many  vultures,  watching  for  a  prey  of 
Church  goods.  16. .  Paradox -av\\.  in  Tki yd  Collect.  I'oetus 
(i68>)  25  Or  H— ,  that  lyes  upon  the  Lurch,  Who  left  the 
Charters,  shall  restore  the  Church.  1762  GOLPSM.  Xa&h 
Wks.  ((ilobe)  54fi/2  He  chiefly  laboured  to  be  thought  a 
sayer  of  good  tilings;  and  by  frequent  attempts  was  now 
and  then  successful,  for  he  ever  lay  upon  the  lurch.  1860 
J.  P.  KJ--NNKDV  //'.  ll'iri  I.  v.  68  The  enemy  of  human 
happiness,  always  lying  at  lurch  to  make  prey  of  the  young. 
Lurch  (IwtJ),  sb.3  [Of  obscure  origin. 

The  word  app.  occurs  as  the  second  element  of  lee-Ian  /u~s 
in  the  first  quot.  below,  for  which  later  nautical  and  other 
diets,  substitute-  Ice-lurches.  If  lee-larches  in  Falconer  be 
not  a  misprint  for  -lurches,  it  may  represent  an  altered  pro 
nunciation  of  the  older  Ice-latch,  in  the  word  of  command 
'  have  a  care  of  the  lee-latch1,  i.e.  'look  that  tlie  ship  does 
not  p)  to  leeward  of  her  course'  (.!/////.  $•  Seel  Diet.  1711). 
It, seems  possible  that  larch,  originated  in  the  compound  Ice* 
lurch,  an  alteration  (by  association  with  LTKCH  si'.1  3)  of 
lee-lurch  for  Ice-latch,  which  prob.  contains  LATCH  s/>.'-, 
LI;TCH  s/>.-  inclination  <for  the  sense  development  cf.  the 
etymological  note  on  LIST  j/v'i.] 

1.  (Orig.  iVattt.).  A  sudden  leaning  over  to  one 
side,  as  of  a  ship,  a  person  staggering,  etc.     Also, 
a   gait  characterized    by  such  movements.      Phr. 
to  give  a  lurch. 

[1760  F.U.CONKK  Diet.  Marim*,  L>'t'-Lirch<-s,  the  sudden 
anil  violent  rolls  which  a  ship  often  lake-;  to  leeward  in  a 
hi-h  sea.]  1819  BYRON  Juan  n.  xix,  Here  tlie  ship  gave 
a  lurch,  and  he  grew  sea-sick.  1843  BKIHI/SF-:  Sc.  I-'ircsiile 
Stor.  35  The  heavy  lurch,  told  too  plainly  \vh:tt  lie  had  been 
about.  1848  J.  GRANT  Adv.  Aide-ttt-L'.  I.  iv.  47  As  the 
carriage  swayed  from  side  to  side,  I  expected  at  every  lurch, 
that  the  whole  party  would  be  upset.  1863  BARING-GOULD 
Iceland  266  They  got  the  vessel  afloat,  and  with  a  lurch, 
she  ran  out  to  sea.  1876  BLSANT  &  RICK  Gold.  RittU-rjIy 
i,  There  was  the  slightest  possible  lurch  in  their  walk.  1901 
Speaker  6  Apr.  10/2  We  were  soon  clattering  over  cobbled 
streets  with  an  ample  lurch  at  intervals. 

2.  V.  S.  A  propensity,  penchant,  leaning. 

1854  MAK.  CIMMISS  Lamplighter  xv.  92  She  hasanateral 
lurch  for  it  [learning],  and  it  comes  easy  to  her.  1878  A. 
PiiFi.rs  in  K.  S.  Phelps  Memoir  <i8oi)  219,  I  think  I  got 
from  Professor  Stuart  and  Albert  Barnes,  both  of  whom 
were  penurious  letter-writers,  a  lurch  adver.-e  to  such  wot  I.. 

Lurch  (J^-IlJ\  v-1    [aPP-  a  variant  °f  I'VKK  l>> 

The  relation  between  the  two  forms  is  obscure  ; 
it  is  not  analogous  to  that  between  birch  and  birk* 
church  and  kirk,  beseech  and  seek,  etc.,  where 
the  OK.  form  has  umlaut.  The  development  of 
sense  somewhat  resembles  that  of  FOKKSTALL  v.. 
but  has  perh.  been  influenced  by  LUHCH  j/'.1  or  ^.-] 

f  1.  intr.  To  remain  in  or  about  a  place  furtively 
or  secretly,  esp.  with  evil  design.  (Cf.  FORESTALL 
v.  i.)  Also,  ?  to  avoid  company,  ?  to  sulk.  Obs. 

£1420  Chron.  I'ilod.  1377  pen  come  be  sexsten  to  serche 
be  chirche,  ..&  sey  hem  in  an  hyron  bere  so  lorchf.  1570 
LKVINS  Manip.  190/33  To  Lurche,  latitare.  1575  K.  I!. 
Apins  ry  Virginia  K  j  b,  Then  gallope  to  see  where  her 
father  doth  lurche.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  \V.  n.  n.  26,  I  my 
selfe  . .  hiding  mine  honor  in  my  necessity,  am  fame  tu 
shuffle,  to  hedge,  and  to  lurch.  1589  PUTTKNHAM  Eng. 
Pocsic  in.  xix.  (Arb.)  220  For  when  he  is  merry,  she 
lurcheth  and  she  loures,  When  he  is  sad  she  singes,  or 
laughes  it  out  by  houres.  1650  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.J  tt'ks. 
n.  117/1  There's  a  crue  of  Thieues  that  prie  and  lurch.  And 
steale  and  share  the  linings  of  the  Church.  1632  BKOMK 
Novella  u.  ii,  Tie  turne  you  off  . .  To  lurch  i'  th'  night 
betwixt  eleaven  and  two  To  rob  and  drown  for  prey,  a  1677 
BARROW  Serin,  xxviii.  Wks.  1687  I.  376  Not  at  least  to  he 
as  a  Fox  or  a  Wolf;  either  cunningly  lurching,  or  violently 
ravening  for  prey.  1692  R.  L'EsTRASCE  Fables  xii._i2 
While  the  One  was  upon  Wing,  the  Other  stood  Lurching 
upon  the  Ground,  and  flew  away  with  the  Fish.  imSoMBR- 
VILLK  Dainty  new  Ballad  14  For  Love,  that  little  urchin 
About  this  widow  lurching,  Had  slily  nx'd  his  dart.  1749 


FIELDING  Tout  Jones  vi.  x,  The  son  of  a  whore  came  lurch 
ing  about  ihe  house.  1790  POTTER  Diet.  C««/ 11795),  Lurch, 
to  lay  by,  to  sneak,  to  hang  on. 

b.  Of  greyhounds  :  (See  quot.  1897). 

1824  BVRON  Juan  xvi.  Ixxx,  Whose  hounds  ne'er  err'd, 
nor  greyhounds  deign'd  to  lurch.  s8s0*STONEHENGE  '  Brit, 
Sports  I.  HI.  il.  §  3  (ed.  2)  155  [Greyhounds.]  Remember 
th;it  too  much  knowledge  or  cleverness  soon  leads  to  lurching. 
1897  Encyd.  Sport  I.  210/1  Lurching^  of  the  greyhound; 
running  cunning,  and  leaving  the  most  part  of  the  work  to 
its  opponent. 

2.  trans.  To  get  the  start  of  (a  person)  so  as  to 
prevent  him  from  obtaining  a  fair  share  of  food, 
profit,  etc.  In  later  use,  to  defraud,  cheat,  rob. 
Obs.  exc.  arch. 

1530  PALSGR,  616/1,  I  lurtche,  as  one  dothe  his  felowes  at 
meate  with  eatynge  to  hastyly,  je  I'riffe.  Syt  nat  at  his 
messe,  for  he  wyll  lurtche  you  than.  1568  ABC.  PABKER 
Corr.  (Parker  Soc.1  337,  I  pray  your  honour  be  a  mean  that 
Juijge  only  may  have  the  preferment  of  this  edition  ;  for  if 
any  other  should  lurch  him  to  steal  from  him  these  copies, 
he  were  a  great  loser.  1573  TUSSKK  Hush,  xxiii.  (1878)  61 
Yooncr  Qolts  with  thy  wennela  together  go  serne,  least 
lurched  by  others  tiity  happen  to  sterue.  1592  GRKENP: 
Def.  (Sonny  Cafc/i.  (1859)  18  Was  not  this  an  old  Cony 
catcher  . .  that  could  lurtch  a  poore  Conny  of  so  many 
thou^andsat  one  time?  1604  MIIIULKTON  Father  II nhhurd^s 
Talcs  Wks.  (Ijullen)  VI 11.  94  Wliere  like  \ illanous  cheating 
bowlers,  they  lurched  me  of  two  of  my  best  limbs.  1607 
SHAKS.  Cor.  n.  ii.  105  And  in  the  brunt  of  seuenteene 
Iiattailes  since,  He  lurcht  all  Swords  of  the  Garland.  1609 
It.  JONSON  Sil.  H'oin.  v.  iv,  Vou  haue  Inrch'd  your  friends 
of  the  better  halfe  of  the  garland.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L. 
\i.  v,  And  'tis  right  of  his  office  poor  laymen  to  lurch,  Who 
infringe  the  domains  of  our  good  Mother  Church. 

f3.  To  be  beforehand  in  securing  t something); 
to  consume  (food)  hastily  so  that  others  cannot 
have  their  share;  to  engross,  monopolize  (com 
modities)  ;  in  later  use,  to  get  hold  of  by  stealth, 
pilfer,  filch,  steal.  (Cf.  FORESTALL  v.  2.)  Obs. 

(•1550  Disc.  Common  ll't'al  Eng,  (1893^  32  Ye  lurched 
some  of  the  coyne  as  sone  as  euer«ye  perceived  the  price  of 
that  to  be  eiihaumed.  1568  V.  SKINNER  Montanus*  In 
quisition  39  b,  Some  of  ye  meat  which  he  had  lurched  from 
the  prisoners.  isS^TumucKV.  'l'rag.  7'.  (18^7)  23  Her  christall 
eys  had  lun  lit  his  yielding  heart.  1599  Broug/lton* S  Lft. 
vni.  28  Jiel  his  priests  primly  lurched  the  viands,  which  were 
suppo-cd  to  l,e  deuoured  by  the  Idull.  1613  F.  ROIIAKTS 
A'.v.  (,'fijr/.  'Jitle-]>.,  The  sacred  offering  broyles  :  the  eagle 
spic-,  A  gnb  she  lurch'd,  and  to  her  youns;  she  flies.  1622 
S.  WAUD  Christ  All  in  All  (16^7)  31  Oh  how  difficult  is  this 
for  vs,  not  to  lurch  some  part  of  the  pralsr.  1625  BACON 
A.VJ.,  liuildiiig  (Arb.)  548  Too  far  re  off  from  great  Cities, 
which  may  hinder  HusinesseJ  Or  too  neare  them,  \\hich 
Lurcheth  all  Prouisions,  and  maketh  euery  Thmj?  deare. 
1630  1\.  JohnsoiCs  Kingd.  fy  Co'innw.  To  Rdr.  A  ij,  How 
much  hath  that  ..  Plaaiarie  ..  closely  lurcht  out  of  this 
Author  ?  1642  VICAKS  (iod in  Mount  (1644)  39  Clergy-trash, 
\\ho  lay  lurking  in  the  Bee-hives  of  the  Church,  and  lurch 
ing  away  tlie  sweet  honey  from  tlie  laborious  liee--.  1660 
MILTON  Fret;  Commiv.  Wks.  1738  I.  595  If  we  can  keep  us 
from  the  fund  Conceit .  .put  lately  into  many  Mens  heads  by 
some  one  or  other  suttly  driving  on  under  that  notion  his 
own  ambitious  ends  to  lurch  a  Crown. 
fb.  absoL  Obs. 

1593  XASMK  Chris? s  T,  (i6iv  66  The  Sonne  could  scarce 
refraine  from  biting  out  his  Fathers  throate-houle,  when  he 
saw  him  swallow  downe  a  hit  that  he  died  for.  The  Mother 
lurcht  from  them  both.  1620  MIDDI.KTON  Chaste  Maid  in. 
ii,  See  how  they  lurch  at  the  lower  end.  1640  He.  HALF, 
Chr.  Modt-r.  i.  xi.  104  Wherein  had  he  been  a  thicfe,  if  he 
had  not. .meant  to  luich  out  of  the  common  Treasury? 

4.  To  cntch  (rabbits')  by  means  of  lurchers. 

1 727  ^  I  AT  H  E  K  J  ~>ig.  Man 's  Companion  12  He  lurches 
Conies.  [Given  as  an  example  of  the  word.]  1798  [see 
LURCHING  vbl.  s&.1  2]. 

5.  Comb.  :  t  lurch-church  (see  quot.) ;  f  lurch- 
line,  ( the  line  of  a  fowling-net,  by  which  it  was 
pulled  over  to  enclose  the  birds '  (Nares) ;  f  lurch- 
man  (tiotue-wd.\  a  pilferer. 

1578  Mirr.  3fag.,  Harold  xii,  Let  hym  go  beate  the  hushe, 
I  and  my  men  to  tlie  lurche  line  will  steale,  And  pluck  the 
Net.  1603  BKETON  Mad  M'orld  {(Irosart.)  12/2  These  may 
rather  he  called  lurch-men  then  Church-men,  who  as  they 
are  not  troubled  with  much  learning,  so  they  have  no  mote 
honesty,  then  they  may  well  away  withall.  c  1700  DE  LA 
PRVMK/fist.  Holy  Trin.  C/i./fitltyti  (MS.),  When  a  man 
that's  in  orders  go's  voluntarily  and  preaches  in  a  Church 
to  which  he  was  never  . .  instituted  . .  our  law  gives  him  no 
title  to  the  tithes  but  calls  him  a  Lurch  Church. 

Lurch  (U>Jtf),  v*    [f.  LURCH  sb.i] 

1.  trans.  To    beat,   in   various   games   of  skill, 
sometimes  by  a  specified  number  or  proportion  of 
points.     (See  LUKCH  sbl  2.) 

c  1350  [implied  in  LLKCIUNG  vbl.  sl>."-\  1678  HUTI.ER  Had, 
m.  ii.  1062  Your  old  foe,  the  hangman,  Was  like  to  lurch 
yon  at  Hack-gammon,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew* 
Lurched,  beaten  at  any  Game.  1760  KOOTK  Minor  \.  Wks. 
1799  I.  241  Lurch  me  at  four,  but  I  was  niark'd  to  the 
top  of  your  trick,  by  tlie  baron,  my  dear.  1763  HOM.K  f'fyuet 
150  It  is  about  two  to  one  that  the  Eldest-hand  does  not 
lurch  the  Younger-hand.  1785  GKOSK  Diet.  I'nlgnr  Tongue 
s.v.  Lurch,  Those  who  lose  a  game  of  whist  without  scoring 
five  are  said  to  be  lurched.  1830  R.  HAROIE  Ifoyle  made 
Familiar  61  [Cassino.]  Lurched,  is  when  your  adversary 
has  won  the  game,  before  you  have  gained  six  points. 
\t.jig.  To  defeat.  ?  Obs. 

a  1716  SOUTH  Serin.  (1744)  XT.  289  He  will  be  lurched  in 
that  that  admits  of  no  after-game  or  reparation.  1829 
F..iainincr  354/2  Chancery  Reform  was  lurched  the  week 
before  last. 

2.  To  leave  in  the  lurch,  disappoint,  deceive.  ?  Obs. 
a  1651  C.  LOVE  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  Ixii.  10  How 

many  have  riches  served  as  Absalom's   mule   served  her 
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master,  whom  she  lurched,  and  left  . .  hanging.  1692  SOUTH 
.\eriit.  (1697)  1.29  Putting  such  an  emptiness  in  them,  as 
should  so  quickly  fail  and  lurch  the  expectation.  17*7 
BAILEY  vol.  II,  Lurching,  leaving  a  Person  under  some 
embarrassment.  1791  WOI.COT  i'P.  Pindar)  Apol  for  A  ings 
Moral,  Wks.  1816  if.  246  This  little  anecdote  doth  plainly 
show  That  ignorance,  a  king  too  often  lurches.  1809  E.  S. 
U ARRETT Set 'ting Sun  II.  109  The  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox, 
..having  been  lurched  by  lord  North,  turned  his  face  to 
Whiggism.  1810  Sporting  Mag.  XXXVI.  68  They  are 
foiled  by  fortune,  who  hath  lurched  generals  in  her  time. 

Lurch,  (ly-rtj),^.3  (Orig.  Naut.}  [f.  LURCH  sb$\ 

1.  *;///-.  Of  a  ship,  etc. :    To  make  a  lurch ;    to 
lean    suddenly  over  to   one   side  ;    to  move  with 
lurches. 

1833  MAKBYAT  P.  Simple  xv,  We  heeled  over  so  much 
when  we  lurched,  that  the  guns  were  wholly  supported  by 
the  breechings  and  tackles.  1845  R.  COBBOLU  Marg,  Catch- 
pole  xx.  II.  50  The  boat  lurched  through  the  breakers  like 
a  log.  1866  NEALE  Sequences  $  Hymns  37  Tempests  uf 
temptations  Made  our  vessel  lurch  and  dip.  1902  Speaker 
o  Sept.  601/1  It  lurches  up  and  down  like  a  ship  at  sea. 

fig.  1858  CARLYI.K  Frtdk.  Gt.  v.  H.  (1872)  1 1.  76  The  Kaiser's 
Imperial  Ostend  East-India  Company,  .made  Europe  lurch 
from  side  to  side  in  a  terrific  manner. 

2.  To  move  suddenly,  unsteadily,  and  without  pur 
pose  in  any  direction,  as,  e.g.  a  person  staggering. 

1851  THACKERAY  Humourists  v.  (1858)  241  Where  the 
lipsy  trainband-man  is  lurching  against  the  post.  1851 
D.  G.  MITCHELL  Fresh  Gleanings  16  My  London  beaver  .. 
lurched  over  and  fell  among  them.  1870  E.  PK ACOCK  Ralf 
Skirl,  I.  263  The  dogs  lurched  violently  forward.  1879 
HOUKU.S  L.  Aroostook  ii.  12  These  men  lurched  in  their 
gait  with  an  uncouth  heaviness. 

Lurcher1  (Ir'itjw).  Also  6  lorcher,  8  lircher. 
[f.  LURCH  Z/.1+-EB1.  In  early  Diets,  often  used 
to  render  L.  hirco  glutton,  with  which  it  has  no 
etymological  connexion.] 

fl.  One  who  'lurches1  (see  LURCH  z'/1  2)  or  fore 
stalls  others  of  their  fair  share  of  food  ;  hence,  a 
glutton.  Obs. 

[£•1440:  see  LURKKR!  3.]  1530  PAI.SGR.  241/1  Lurcher  an 
exceeding  eater,  FU/t^1/?.  /Wt£  500/2  Se  howe  hecrainmeth 
in  his  meate  lyke  a  lurcher.  1591  LYI.Y  Kndimion  ii.  ii, 
Is  not  lone  a  lurcher,  that  taketh  inens  stomacks  away  that 
they  cannot  eate,  their  Spleen  that  they  cannot  laugh 
[etc.].  1608  MIDDI.KTON  Mad  World  \.  i.  Wks.  (Dyce) 
II.  407  Take  heed  of  a  lurcher,  he  cuts  deep,  he  will  eat  up 
all  from  you.  1616  BOYS  Wks.  (1629^  821  The  Mass-priests 
are  gioss  lurchers  at  the  Lord's  Table. 

2.  One  who  pilfers  or  filches  in  a  mean  fashion ; 
a  petty  thief,  swindler,  rogue. 

1528  ROY  Rede  me  (Arb.)  98  Ye  but  thorowe  fake  lurchers 
And  vnthryfty  abbey  lobbers  To  povre  folcke  lytell  they 
a  forde.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  459  No  scale  will  ssrue  to 
make  sure  either  such  lurchers  themselues  for  filching,  or 
keep  the  very  locks  and  keies  safe.  1705  PKNX  in  Pa.  Hist. 
Soc.  Mem.  X.  20  To  be  treated  as  a  lurcher  of  the  people  . .  is 
more  . .  than  any  poor  mortal  could  bear.  1714  GAY  Trivia 
in.  64  Swift  from  his  Prey  the  scudding  Lurcher  flies.  1831 
TRELAWjjEY^rfr'.  Younger  Son  1. 72  This  Caledonian  lurcher 
. .  had  three  or  four  dozen  of  shirts,  with  every  one  a  dif 
ferent  mark.  1891  Morn.  Advert.  3  Apr.  (Farmer),  It  was 
quite  time  that  the  honest  and  respectable  drivers  sat  down 
on  the  lurchers  once  and  for  all. 

3.  One  who  loiters  or  lies  hidden  in  a  suspicious 
manner  ;  a  spy. 

1706  PHILLIL-S  (ed.  Kersey),  Lurcher,  one  that  He.s  upon 
the  Lurch  or  upon  the  Catch.  1760-72  H,  BKOOKE  Fool  of 
Qual.  (1792)  L  199  Some  .,  with  outward  bravade,  ..  went 
searching  along  the  walls  and  behind  the  posts  for  some 
lurcher.  1774  FooTt;O~c«t'r.rn.  Wks.  1799  II.  172, 1  thought 
that  I  had  detected  love,  that  slylurcher,  lurking  under  the 
mask.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  \.  xxii,  Our  Lord  may  choose 
the  rack  should  teach  To  this  young  lurcher  use  of  speech. 
1894  Daily  Xfivs  7  June  2/7  The  prisoner.. said  prosecutor 
was  a  lurcher,  and  was  only  sent  out  as  a  decoy. 

4.  A  cross-bred  dog,  properly  between  the  sheep 
dog  or  collie  and  the  greyhound ;  largely  used  by 
poachers  for  catching  hares  and  rabbits. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  n.  v.  161  Greater  Beasts  ;  Grey 
hounds.  Lesser  Beasts ;  Lurchers.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk 
<V  Selv.  To  Rdr.,  Why  should  the  ears  of  all  . .  be  dinn'd  . . 
as  if  the  whole  world  besides  were  all  WeaMls  and  Poulcats, 
vermine  and  Lurchers?  1675  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  1053/4  Lo^t 
. .,  a  Pied  Dog  . .  somewhat  shap't  like  a  Lurcher.  1688  R. 
HOLMK  Armoury  u.  185/1  The  Tumbler,  or  Lurcher  is  . ,  in 
shape  like  the  Grey-hound.  1741  ComJtL  Fam.-Picce  n.  i. 
304  The  Lircher  is  a  kind  of  Do^  much  like  a  Mungril  Grey 
hound.  1819  SCOTT  Ivanhoe  i,  A  ragged  wolfish-looking 
dog,  a  sort  of  lurcher,  half  mastiff,  half  greyhound.  1894 
Field  q  June  813/2  The  usual  lurcher  is  between  the  grey 
hound  and  coliie  ;  they  cross  well,  and  the  speed  of  one  is 
combined  with  the  sagacity  of  the  other. 
b.  slang.  A  bumbailiff. 

1785  GROSK  Diet.  Vttlg.  Tongue  s.v.,  A  lurcher  of  the  law, 
a  bum-baijiff,  or  his  setter.  1839  W.  H.  AINSWORTH  Jack 
Sheppard  ii, '  But,  where  are  the  lurchers?  '  '  Who?'  asked 
Wood.  '  The  traps  ! '  replied  a  bystander. 

Lu'rcher -.  rare*  [f.  LUKCH  z>.3  +  -ER  l.]  One 
who  lurches  from  side  to  side. 

1878  BKSANT  &  RICK  Ccl'ta's_  Arb.  I.  ii.  164  The  most  lop 
sided  and  lurcher-like  of  rustics  was  bound  to  become  per 
pendicular. 

Imrch.ii.ig,  v&/.  sb.1  [f.  LURCH  z/.1  +  -ING  i.] 
The  action  ofLuucH  v.^ 

1.  fa.  The  forestalling  of  others  of  their  food 
(«&.)•  b.  Pilfering,  stealing. 

1573  TI'SSER  Hush.  Txxxviii.  (1878)  178  No  lurching,  no 
snatching,  no  striuing  at  all,  lest  one  go  without  and  Another 
haue  all.  1611  CQTGH,tfbrtraetl0ut*  lurching,  purloynini; ; 
witbdrawinc;.  1616  BUYS  ll'ks.  (i6'_*9)  844  Is  not. , ihe  deny 
ing  of  the  cup  a  notorious  lurching  at  the  Lord'a  Table? 
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2.  The  capturing  of  rabbits  by  means  of  lurchers. 
1798  Sporting  Mag.  XII.  99  There  are  many  ways  of  kill 
ing  rabbits,  of  which  lurching  is  in  most  common  use. 

3.  Comb. :  t  lurching-place,  a  lurking  place. 

a  1656  USSHEB  Ann.  vi.  (1658)  573  There  were  so  many 
lurching  places,  by  reason  of  which,  they  could  easily  escape 
when  assaulted. 

Lu'rching,  vbl.  sl>.~  [f.  LURCH  v.-  +  -ING  '.] 
The  gaining  of  a  '  lurch '  at  play,  csp.  whist, 
piquet,  etc. 

(71350  MS.  Reg.  13  A.  xviii,  fol.  158  Lurchyng  [given  as  one 
of  two  modes  of  winning  at  the  'long  game'  at  tables, 
the  other  being  Mympoldyug'].  1763  HOYI.E  Piquet  125 
The  lurching  of  your  Adversary,  .is  so  material  that  [etc.]. 
1767  Connossieur  No.  60  (ed.  5)  II.  192  A  school  for  Whist 
would  [teach]  lurching,,  .finessing. ..and  getting  the  odd 
trick. 

Lirrcliing,  vbl.  sb.^  [f.  LURCH  ^.3  +  -iNG1.] 
The  action  oi  LURCH  v.% 

i8sz  PI--EIFFER  Jouru.  Iceland  53  The  lurching  and  pitching 
of  the  ship  had  covered  it  with  traces  of  everything  which 
had  been  on  the  table.  1880  EM.  MARSHALL  Troub.  Times 
in.  244,  I  had  a  sudden  wrench  by  the  lurching  uf  my  horse. 

LuTChing, ///.  a.1  [f.  LURCH  z'.1  +  -ING-.] 
1 1.  Given  to  or  characterized  by  forestalling 
others  at  meals,  gluttonous.  Also,  pilfering.  Ol>s. 
1577  STANYHUKST  Deser.  I  ret.  Ep.  T)ed.  in  Holinshcd^ 
Loath  also  in  lurching  wise  to  forstall  anie  man  his  travel!, 
I  was  contented  to  leave  them  thumping  in  the  forge,  and 
quietlie  repair  to  my  usual  1  studies.  1619  DENISOS  Heavenly 
Jiauq.  127  This  condemned  that  lurching  sacrifice,  where 
in  oft  times  the  Priest  glues  none  to  others,  but  retains 
al  to  himself.  1620  VENNF.R  I'ia  Recta  viii.  167  All  strange 
and  confused  sauces  ..  abandon,  as  ..  acceptable  onely  to 
lurching  and  deuouring  Kdly-gods.  1655  tr.  Com.  Hist. 
Francion  x.  23  Ah  these  are  close  lurching  Companions. 
These  are  the  Nimmers  who  would  rob  me  of  all  my  move- 
ables. 

2.  Of  a  dog  (see  LURCH  Z/.1  I,  J  b,  4 ;  the  sense 
in  the  quots.  is  uncertain). 

1613  Uncasing  of  MachiviCs  Insir.  25  A  lurching  Dog  will 
range  about  the  fields.  1824  SCOTT  Red^aitntlct  let.  x,  My 
friend  Henjie's  lurching  attendant  . .  began  to  cock  his  tail. 
1871  Diiilv  *\~e;t'S  5  Jan.,  A  lurching  cur  who  gnawed  some 
thing  under  a  waggon. 

3.  Lurking,  'sneaking*. 

1661  K.  W.  Con/.  CJtarac.,  A  Haily  (1860)  41  The  wals 
i-liould  discover  his  lerchmg  knavery.  1865  S.  KVANS  Bro. 
Ful'tan  5  A  lurching,  lean-lipped,  lollardiziDg  loon. 

Lurching.  ///.  #•-  [f.  LUKCH  Z>.-  +  -ING~.] 
In  senses  of  LUKCH  v2  a.  That  wins  a  'lurch'  at 
a  game.  b.  Given  to  deceiving,  perfidious. 

1604  T.  M.  Macklik.ln  Middlctott's  ll-'£s.  (Kullen)  VIII. 
30  In  came  I  with  a  lurching  cast  [of  the  diet-],  and  made 
them  all  swear  round  again.  1728  VANBH.  £  CIBBER  Prov. 
J/usl'.  i.  i.  17  A  married  Woman  may.,  throw  a  familiar 
Levant  upon  some  sharp  lurching  Man  of  Quality. 

Iiirrching,  ///.  «.:i  [f.  LURCH  zv*  +  -ixo2.] 
That  lurches  or  leans  suddenly  "over. 

1884  '  HUGH  CONWAY  '  Called  Hack  12  A  staggering,  uncer 
tain,  lurching  kind  of  step.  1892  G.  LASCELLKS  Falconry 
(I'.adm.  Libr.)  225  Whilst  the  falcons  are  fine- tempered 
petierous  birds,  ..the  hawks  are  shifting,  lurching  fliers. 
1895  Daily  Xc'tvs  18  Dec.  5/4  The  lurching  movement  and 
recoil  of  the  ship  prevented  him.  1901  Blackw.  Mag.  June 
751/2  The  Devons  tramp  after  over  the  lurching  pontoon. 

Hence  IiTvrchingrly  adv. 

1837  CAKLYI.K  /•>.  Kcv.  II.  iv.  v,  It  lumbers  along,  lurch- 
ingly  with  stress,at  a  snail's  pace.  1851  H.  MELVILLE  Inhale 
xxx.  142  Ahab  lurchingly  paced  the  planks. 

Lurck(e,  obs.  form  of  LURK. 

Lurdan  (l/Vrdan),  sb.  and  a.  Obs.  exc.  arch. 
Also  a.  4lourdeine,  4-5  lordein,  4-6"lordeyn(e, 
lurdayne,  -eyn(e,  4-6,  9  lurdane,  4,  7  lordan, 

4.  7,  9  lourdan,  4-8  lurden,  5  lorden,  5-6  lur- 
dayn,  lordayne,  5-8   lordane,  6  lurdon,  lor- 
denne,  lourdaiue.  -yne,  6-7  lurdein;e,  lour 
dan  (et   -en,   7   lurdain(e,   lur-daine,    lourdin, 
lordant,    9  Sc.   lordoun.     /3.  6    Lorde    Dane, 
-Dene,    lor-Dane,    7    Lord-Dane,    Lur-Dane. 
[a.  OK.  lourdin^  f.  loitrd  heavy  :  see  LOURI>. 

The  pseudo-etymology  in  quot.  1529  has  affected  the  spell 
ing  of  the  word  in  many  later  examples.] 

A.  sb,  A  general  term  of  opprobrium,  reproach, 
or  abuse,  implying  cither  dullness  and  incapacity, 
or  idleness  and  rascality;  a  sluggard,  vagabond, 
'  loafer '.  (Cf.  FEVEU- LURDEN.) 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  13660  '  Herd  yee  fcis  Inrdan,'  coth  l>ai, 
1  '  Hu  he  wuld  lere  vs  nu  vr  lai.'  c  1330  R.  HKUNNE  Chnm. 
(1810)  9  Sibriht  hat  schrew  as  a  lordan  [AF.  tcrs]  gan  lusk, 
i  A  suynhird  $mot£  he  to  dede  vnder  a  thorn  busk.  1375 
!  HARBOUR  Bruce  iv.  108  Kor  thar  within  wes  a  tratour,  A  fals 
lurdane,  ane  losengeour.  c  1440  Gexta  Rom.  xxxvi,  145 
(Harl.  MS.)  Sum  of  hem  bt-be  thevis  &  some  lurdaynes. 
1529  KASTKLL  Pastyme  (1811)  131  These  Danys  before  were 
so  proud,  yl  they  kept  the  husbondmen  lyke  vyleyns; 
..the  husbondmen  called  them  Lorde  Dane,  which  word 
now  we  use  in  obprobrye,  callynge  hym  yl  we  rebuke 
Lurdayn.  1603  H.  CROSSE  I'ertues  Commw.  (1878)  126 
Some  lur-daines  that  haue  wealth  left  by  their  ancestors, 
liolde  it  a  poynt  of  wisedome  to  rest  theyr  idle  limines  and 
spare  their  bodies.  1641  MILTON  Reform,  n.  Wks.  1851  III. 
44  Lourdan,  quoth  the  Philosopher,  thy  fully  is  as  great  as 
thy  tilth,  1733  RAMSAY  Fair  Assembly  xviii,  These  lurdanes 
came  just  in  my  light.  1820  Scon  Abbot  iv,  I  found  the 
carele>s  lurdaiie  feeding  him  with  unwashed  flesh,  and  she 
an  eyuss.  1865  KINGSLKV  f-ferew.  v,  Next  to  them  by  chance 
sat  a  great  lourdan  of  a  Dane. 

Cowl'.  1607  K.  QAKEW]  tr.  Esticnue's  U'orld of  M'onders 
14  Lurdcn-likc  loutishnesse. 

b.  rarely  applied  to  a  woman, 
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1513  DOUGLAS  dSneis  vi.  viii.  82  That  strang  lurdane 
[Helen]  . .  quhani  weill  ,e  ken. 

H  C.  With  allusion  to  the  supposed  etymology  : 
see  quot.  1529  above. 

1589  Mar  Marline  5  To  make  new  upstart  Jacks  Lor- 
Danes,  with  coine  to  cram  their  chests.  ?  1690  Consid. 
Raising  Money  27  This  [taxation!  is  a  way  to  bring  a  Lord- 
Dane  into  every  one  of  our  Families. 

B.  adj.  Worthless,  ill-bred,  lazy. 
c  1375  Sc,  Leg.  Saints  xxxvi.  (Baptista.}  632  5et  ne»  fat  of 
sic  uertu  wes,  wes  gefine  til  a  lurdan  las.  1582  MUNDAY 
Rng.  Rout.  Life  iv.  29  Whereby  the  la/ie  lurden  Friers  that 
keepe  the  Church  gettes  more  ritches.  1791  J.  LEAKMONT 
Poems  32  Lurdane  Sloth  O'ercoups  them  a'  mang  savage 
swarms  O'  Hun  and  Goth.  1819  W.  TENNANT  Papistry 
Storiiid  (1827)  122  If  I'se  na  soon  exhibit  sticket  ..  This 
Lraggin'  lordoun  loun.  1859  TENNYSON  Ettarre  436  In  one 
[pavilion]  ..droned  her  lurdane  knights. 
Hence  f  Lu'rdanry,  rascality. 

1513  DOUGLAS  JEneis  vm.  Prol.  9  Leis,  lurdanrj'.  and  lust 
ar  our  laid  stern. 
Lurde,  variant  of  LOJ.TIID  a. 
tliurdge,  v.  Obs.  rare-1.     [Cf.  tnrgy  (dial.), 
lazy  (E.  D.  !)•)•]     trans.  To  indulge  in  laziness. 

c  1580  JKFI-ERIK  Bugbears  \\.  iv.  in  Archiv  Stud.  neu.Sfr. 
(1897),  It  booleth  not  to  lie,  and  lurdge  my  wery  boanes. 

t  ZiUre,  sb.i  Obs.  Forms  :  i  lyre,  2-4  lere,  3 
leorej  3-4  lire,  3-5  lure (//'},  (4  luere,  lur). 
[OE.  lyre  masc. :— OTewt.  type  *htzi-zt  f.  root 
*lns-  (:  lens-  \  laus-)  to  lose  :  see  LEESE  v.]  Loss, 
cither  the  action  or  process  of  losing,  or  what  .is 
lost ;  destruction,  perdition.  Also  to  bring  to  Jure, 
to  lie  in  hire. 

CIOOO/KLFHIC  Cotloq.  in  \Vr.-Wulcker  96  Mid  lyre  ealra 
binga  minra.  c  1150  ^"cc.  ibid.  540/31  lactnra^  lure,  a  1175 
,  L'ott.  Hoin.  221  |?a  wolde  god  ^efyllan  and  ^einnian  bone 
lere  be  foiloren  was,  of  ban  hefenlice  werode.  ri2oo  OKMIN 
566?  Whatt  mann  se  itt  iss  [>att  wepe^b  her  Forr  lire  off 
epr^like  ahhte.  a  1250  O>vl  <V  Xigfit.  1151  Tim  singst  a3en 
eijte  lure.  1297  R.  GLOUC,  (Rolls)  10813  Him  bojte  it  was 
a  gret  lere  [C.  lure]  to  al  is  kinedom.  a  1327  in  RcL  Ant. 
I.  263  On  blac  hors  ryden  other  seon,  That  wol  luere  ant 
tuene  buen.  13..  Gaw.  fy  Gr.  Knt.  355,  I  am  be  wakkest, 
I  wot,  and  of  wyt  feblest,  &  lest  lur  of  my  lyf,  quo  laytes  be 
sol^e.  ci4oo  Destr.  Troy  2241  Ouer  lukes  all  lures  to  the 
last  ende,  What  wull  falle.  Ibid.  8691  Alasse,  the  losse  and 
the  lure  of  oure  Icfe  prinse  ! 

Lure  Cl'u»j),  sb:-  Also  5-6  leure,  6-7  lewre, 
7  luer,  lewer.  [a.  OF.  leurre,  loerre,  loirc  = 
Pr.  lot  re  t  cogn.  \v.  It.  logoro  bait ;  ]>rob.  of  Tent. 
origin ;  cf.  MUG.  litotfer,  mod.  G.  litder  bait.] 

1.  An  apparatus  used  by  falconers,  to  recall  their 
hawks,  constructed  of  a  bunch  of  feathers,  to  which 
1    is  attached  a  long  cord  or  thong,  and  from  the  in 
terstices  of  which,  during  its  training,  the  hawk  is 
j    fed.     Hawk  of  the  lure:  see  HAWK  st>.1  i. 

c  1440  Prontp.  Pan>.  317/2  Lure  for  hawkys,  litrah.  1530 
i  PALSGR.  239/1  Leure  for  a  hauke,  lfi>rrc.  1575  TURBERV. 
Faulconrie  146  Fasten  a  pullet  unto  your  leure  and  goe 
apart.  1592  bHAKB.  /  'en.  <y  Ad.  1027  As  Faulcons  to  the 
lure,  away  she  flies.  1615  LATHAM  Falconry  (1633)  Words 
1  of  Art  e.vpl.,  Lver  is  that  whereto  Faulconers  call  their 
\  young  Hawkes  by  casting  it  vp  in  the  aire,  being  made  of 
feattiers  and  leather  in  such  wise  that  in  the  motion  It  looks 
not  vnlike  a  fowle.  1660  Act  12  Chas.  //,  c.  4  Rates  In- 
wauls  . .  Lewers  for  Hawkes  the  peece  js.  iri'it/.  a  1682  SIR 
T.  UROWNE  Ttacts  116  Though  they  [old  Falconers]  used 
Hoods,  we  have  no  clear  description  of  them,  and  little 
account  of  their  Lures.  <  1704  PRIOK  Henry  ty  Kntnia  no 
When  F.mma  hawks:  With  her  of  tarsels  and  of  lures  he 
talks.  1814  CARY  Dante,  Inf.  xvn.  123  As  falcon,  that  hath 
long  been  on  the  wing,  Hut  lure  nor  bird  hath  seen.  1834 
Spectator  i  Nov.  1036  The  Duke  of  St.  Albans  has  manned 
eight  hawks,  and  their  training  with  leash  and  crease  and 
lure  is  now  in  actual  progress.  1881  Macm.  Mag.  XLV.  39 
First  the  hawk  . .  is  'called  off1  to  a  piece  of  food  held  in 
the  hand  ;  next  to  a  'lure'. 

b.  The  act  or  function  of  training  the  hawk  to 
,    come  to  the  lure.  rare. 

1615  LATHAM  (title)  Falconry;  or  the  Faulcons  Lure,  and 
,    Cure. 

c.  Phrases.    To  alight  on  the  hire,  to  briltg,  ca//, 
'    coniC)  stoop  to  (the  or  ones']  lure,  etc.     ( )f  ten  fig. 

•^A\soat  vne's  hire  (fig.)-  at  one's  command,  under 
i    one's  control ;  so  f  to  gain  to  ones  hire. 

c  1386  CiiAfCKK  /-War'jc  T.  42  This  false  theef, . .  Haclde 
alway  bawd.es  redy  to  his  hond,  As  any  hank  to  lure  in 
Kngelond.  —  Manciple's  Prol.  72  Another  day  he  wolc 
perauenture  Keclayme  thee,  and  brytige  thee  to  lure.  1390 
GOWKR  Conf.  II.  ii  Hot  yit  hire  Hketh  noght  alyhte  Upon 
no  lure  which  I  caste.  1430-40  Lvix;.  liochas  v.  xxxiv. 
(1554)  M1  k»  After  this  . .  Came  Juyurtlia  y'  manly  man  to 
!  lure.  1509  HAWKS  Past.  Picas,  xxxiv.  (Percy  Soc.)  171  She 
promised  ..  To  love  you  l>est  ..  Though  that  Disdayne 
brought  her  to  her  lure.  1582  T.  WATSON  Ccntnric  of  Love 
xlvii,  In  time  the  Hull  is  brought  to  weare  the  yoake,  In 
time  all  haggred  Haukes  will  stoope  the  Lures.  1^7  GOLD- 
ING  DC  Mornay  xi.  151  As  much  as  thou  canst,  thou  makest 
all  things  stoope  to  thy  lure.  1599  T.  M[OUFET]  Silk- 
worines  52, 1  leaue  to  tell  how  she  dotn  poison  cure,.  .What 
canckars  hard  and  wolfes  be  at  her  lure.  1611  MAKKHAM 
Country  Content,  i.  v.  (1668)  30  After  your  Hawks  are 
manned,  you  shall  bring  them  to  the  Lure  by  ea>le  de 
grees  1643  Sin  T.  UKOWNK  Rclig.  fried,  i.  §  10,  I  teach 
my  haggard  and  unreclaimed  Keason  to  stoope  unto  the 
lure  of  Faith,  1653  HOLCROKT  Procopius  i.  30  This  mayd 
Antonina,  by  much  soothing  . .  at  last  gained  to  her  lure. 
1664  Hi'  i  I.LR  Hud.  n.  iii.  614  The  Rosycrucian  way's  more 
sure  To  bring  the  Devil  to  the  Lure.  1670  G.  H.  Hist. 
( 'a  rdiuafs  1 1.  i  u.  1 86  He  brought  the  \  enet  ian  to  his 
Luer.  1688  fsei;  LUKI-:  :-.  2].  1742  SOMKRVILLH  Field  Sports 
14  A  docile  Slave,  Tam'd  to  the  Lure,  and  careful  to  attend 
Her  Master's  Voice.  1819  SHELLEY  Peter  Bell  vn.  ii, 


LURE. 

A  friend  of  ours— a  poet :  fewer  Have  fluttered  tamer  to  the 
lure  Thuu  lie.  1865  SWINBURNK  Poems  -5-  Ball.^  Card.  Pro- 
serpinc  76  Time  stoops  to  no  man's  lure. 

2.  Her,  A  conventional  representation  of  a  hawk's 
lure,  consisting  of  two  birds'  wings  with  the  points 
directed  downwards,  and  joined  above  by  a  ring 
attached  to  a  cord.     In  lure  :  sec  quot  1828-40. 

1572  liosSE WKU.  Armorie  n.  132  b,  The  fielde  is  de  Azure, 
two  winges  Jointly  en  Lew  re  de  argent.  1610  GUILLIM 
Heraldry  vi.  i.  (1660)  384  Three  pair  of  Wings  joyned  in 
lewer.  1828-40  UKKHY  Kncycl.  Her.  I,  Lure,.. Wings  con 
joined  with  their  tips  turned  downwards  ..  are  said  to  be 
in  Lure.  1868  CCSSANS  //cr.  (1883)  117.  1883  .V.  .y  Q.  23 
June  484/2  Northern  California  . .  Argent,  on  a  bend  gules, 
cotUed  sable,  three  pairs  of  wings  conjoined  in  lure  of  the 
fit-Id  [etc.]. 

3.  (orig.  fig.}  Something  which  allures,  entices, 
or  tempts. 

c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  1371  Hypsip.,  Thou  modest  thyn 
recleyimyng  and  thyn  luris  To  ladyes.  ^1411  HOCCLEVE 
DC  Reg.  Princ.  4140  He  bat  dispendith  out  of  inesure 
Shal  last  a-none  potteries  bitternesse ;  ffoole  largesse  is 
ther-to  a  verray  lure.  1528  LVNDKSAY  Drevte  278  Off 
Lychorye  lliay  wer  the  verray  luris.  1635  R.  UOLTON 
Conif.  Affl.  Cause.  276  To  hold  out  ..as  a  prize  and 
Lure,  the  freenesse  of  Clods  umneasctrablc  mercy.  1671 
MILTON/'.  A\  n,  194  How  many  have  with  a  smile  made 
small  account  Of  beauty  and  her  hires.  1747  SMOLLKTT 
Regicide  i.  i.  (1777)  6  Remained  unshaken  by  tlie  enchanting 
lure  Which  vain  ambition  spread  before  his  eye.  1815 
SHELLEY  Alastor  294  Silent  death  exposed,  Faithless  per 
haps  as  sleep,  a  shadowy  lure,  a  1832  MACKINTOSH  Rev. 
1688,  Wks.  1846  II.  89  Whether  the  succession  was  actually 
held  out  to  her  as  a  lure  or  not,  at  lenst  there  was  an 
intention,  .to  prefer  her  to  the  Princess  of  Orange.  1901 
Conteinp.  Rci'.  Sept.  359  He  is  mighty  hard  on  those  who 
dare  to  tempt  fortune  and  follow  its  lure. 

4.  A  means  of  alluring  animals  to  be  captured; 
in  Angling  &  more  general  term  than  bait,  which 
strictly  denotes  only  something  that  6>hes  can  eat. 

a  1700  1>.  E.  Diit.  Cant.  Crew,  Lure,,  .a  liait.  1859  MARK 
LKMON  Christnt.  Hamper  (1860)  86  The  barber  ..  whose 
bow-windowed  shop. .is  full  of  lures  fcr  fish.  1867  F. 
FRANCIS  Angling  v.  (1880)  158  His  line,  guiltless  of  a.  lure, 
is  extended  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  1878  STEVENSON 
Inland  Voy.  44  The  kind  of  fish  for  which  they  set  their 
lures.  1900  tilackw,  Mag.  Sept.  340/2  The  aim  of  the 
angler  should  be  to  present  them  with  something,  .different 
.  .from  the  lures  with  which  they  may  have  become  familiar. 

^;b.  Erroneously  used  for:  A  trap  or  snare  Cy^".)- 
1463  G.  ASHBV  Prisoner's  Rcjl.  269  Poems  (1C.  E.  T.  S.)  9 
Was  ther  euyr  lord  so  gret  and  so  sure,.  .That  may  not  fall 
in  the  snare  and  in  the  lure  Of  trouble.  1719  1  >T"m-f.v  Pills 
(1872)  IV.  269  And  treacherously  thou  hast  betrayed,  Unto 
thy  Lure  a  gentle  Heart.  1870  DISRAKLI  Lot  hair  xlii,  The 
Colonel  fell  into  the  lure  only  through  his  carelessness. 
1872  BROWSING  Fijlne  iii,  At  wink  of  eve  be  sure  They  love 
to  steal  a  march,  nor  lightly  risk  the  lure. 

5.  The  cry  of  a  falconer  recalling  his  hawk  :  fig . 
any  alluring  cry. 

1653  MILTON  Hirelings  (\fsy^  *32  Ky  that  lure  or  Jotibel 
may  be  toald  from  parish  to  parish  all  the  town  over.  i8«i 
W.  R.  SPF.NCKR  Poems  199  Oh  !  w here's  thy  guiding  lure, — 
a  mother's  voice. 

6.  att rib,,  as  hire-bait ^  -bird,  -Jts/t,  -owl. 

1777  HOOLE  Caincnins  I  'is.  U  'arid  ted.  12)  68  He  allureth 
birds,  by  the  chirping  of  lure-birds.  1869  I'KOWNIM;  Ring  <y 
Bk.  vii.  678  You  are  a  coquette,  A  lure-owl  posturing  to 
attract  birds.  1876  (i.  U.  GOODK  Anitn.  Resources  U.  S.  41 
Lure-fish  used  in  taking  Mackinaw  trout.  1883  Fisheries 
Exhih.  Catal.  195  Case  of  lure-baits  and  ornamented  hooks 
from  Alaska. 

Lure,  $b2  Obs.  exc.  Sc.  (Caithness,  Aber- 
deensh. :  see  K.  1).  D.)  [?  Anomalous  var.YuuE  a., 
ON./w^r.]  The  udder  of  the  cow  and  other  nnimals. 

r  1500  LACY  \\~yl  Bucke's  Test.  (Copland)  aiij,  For  the 
llirid  course  of  the  bucke.  The  potage  Mogets  and  Nowm- 
bleis  stued,  . .  bake  dowcetts  and  tendreus,  and  the  liuer 
rust  id,  and  if  it  be  a  Doo  take  the  lure. 

Lure   (I'u-u),  sb*   lechn.     Also  looer,  lewer. 
[Shortened  from  VELUHK.]    A  pad  of  silk  or  velvet    ' 
used  by  hatters  for  smoothing. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Lewer,.  .a  hatter's  name  for    , 
a  smoothing  pad  of  silk,  properly  vellour  from  the  French. 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet*  Afech.t  Looer,  Lure, 

Lure  (I'u'-i),  J/'.5  Also  loor.  [ad.  Da.  and  ! 
Norse  /«;-,  ON.  liitir.  Cf.  Shetland  looker-horn^  ' 
A  long  curved  trumpet,  used  for  calling  cattle. 

1840  Hr.  MARTIXKAU  Feats  on  Fiord  ix.  (1841)  217  She  . . 
took  in  her  hand  her  lure,  with  which  to  call  home  the 
cattle.. and  stole  away,  1877  HUKKOUGHS  Birds  <V  Poets 
(1884)  162  At  evening  the  cows  are  summoned  home  with 
a  long  horn,  called  the  loor. 

Lure  (I'iiaa),  •v.  Also  6  leur,  6-7  lewre,  7 
lewer.  [f.  LuiiE^.2  ;  cf.  F.  /«//w(OF.  loirrer}.]  ! 

1.  trans.  To  recall  (a  hawk)  by  casting  the  lure;    ! 
to  call  (a  hawk)  to  the  lure. 

£1386  CHAUCER  Wife's  Prol.  415  With  empty  hand  men 
may  none  haukes  lure.  156*  J.  HKYWOOU  Prw.  .S-  Epi^r. 
(1867)  215  Lewre  falcones  when  ye  list.  1601  SIR  W.  CoRM- 
\VALI.IS  Ess.  n.  xxxv.  (1631)  S8  A  Faulkoner  would  not  have 
lured  it.  1611  MAKKIIAM  Country  (."on tent.  \.  v.  (1668)  30 
Short  winged  Hawks  are  said  to  be  called,  not  lured.  1828 
SIK  J.  S.  SKURICHT  Hawking  17  The  falconer  ..  should 
always  halloo  wrK-n  he  is  luring. 

2.  intr.  To  call  to  a  hawk  while  casting  the  lure. 
'53°  PALSGH.   616/1,  I   lure,  as  a  falconer  dothe  for  liis 

haulke.  1575  TUKUKKV.  FanUonric  147  Take  the  lewre.. 
and  cast  it  about  your  heaile  crying  and  lenring  aloud. 
1688  K.  Hot, ME  Arntoitry  \\.  239/2  Lure,  or  Lewer,  or 
Lewre,  is  to  call  the  Hawk  to  Lure. 

t  b.  To  call  loudly.  Obs. 
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ifioi  HOLLAND  Pliny  I,  235  This  boy  lured  for  him  & 
called  Simo.  1607  TorsKLL  J'our-f.  Blasts  (1658)  543  He 
standeth  lewring  and  making  a  terrible  noise  to  affright  the 
Swine.  1626  HACON  Syh-a  §  250  If  you  stand  between  a 
House,  and  a  Hill,  and  lure  towards  the  Hill.  i6a6  Jests 
Scoff  in  (Hazl.)  65  At  last  Scogin  did  lewer  and  whoop  to 
him  [his  horse], 

t  c.  To  call  at  contemptuously.   Obs. 

J^93  J-  H.  in  DrydetCs  Juvenal  x.  5  He's  mocked  and 
lur'd  at  by  the  giddy  Crowd. 

1 3.  trans.  To  train  (a  hawk)  to  come  to  the  lure. 

1486  Bk.  St.  Alhans  I)  iv,  Thcys  be  hawkes  of  the  towre  : 
and  ben  both  Ilurid  to  lie  calde  and  reclaynied.  1530 
PALSGR.  616/1  Lure  your  haulke  betyme  I  wolde  advy>e 
you.  1575  TUI;IH:KV.  Fanlconrie  129  When  you  woulde 
lure  him,  giue  him  unto  some  other  man  to  holde  and  call 
him  witli  a  lure  well  garnished  with  meate. 

4.  To  allure,  entice,  tempt. 

1393  LANGL.  /'.  /'/.  C.  vm.  44  Ich  am  nat  lured  \\ith  lone, 
bote  ouht  lygge  vnder  J»ombe.  c  1412  HOCCLEVE  Dt.-  Reg. 
J'rinc,  3069  Only  |>e  richest  ^cr-to  hem  lurith.  1447  HOKKN- 
HAM.SVj'.'/^stRoxb.)  i4Hyrbewtesosoredede!ureHy*herte, 
((1547  STRKKY  in  ToticCs  Misc.  (Arb.)  219  IJut  that  your 
will  is  such  to  lure  me  to  the  trade  As  other  some  full  many 
yeres  to  trace  by  cr.ift  ye  made.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  n.  664 
In  secret,  riding  through  the  Air  she  comes,  Lur'd  with  the 
smell  of  infant  blood.  1688  CKO\VNIC  Darius  \\,  Dram. 
Wks.  1874  III.  406  Nay,  Sir,  but  for  a  while,  till  he  has 
lur'd  Gods,  and  revolting  nations  to  your  aid.  a  1763 
SHKNSTONE  Elegies  xxvi  27  Kxpen^,  and  ail,  and  toil, 
united  sirove  ;  To  lure  a  breast  that  fult  the  purest  flame. 
1825  J.  Ni'\l.  ttro.  Jonathan  III.  407  His  dug  had  gone 
off  it  appeared;  having  been  lured  away.  "1839  I'KAKD 
l\K-nis  (1864)  I.  119  Hut  go  and  lure  I  lie  midnight  cloud, 
Or  chain  the  mist  of  morning.  1855  MAC  AT  LAY  Hist. 
Eng.  xx.  IV.  51 1  He  had  been  hired  in  to  a  snare  by  treachery. 
1900  W.  WATT  Aberdeen  $  Banff*.  ?$<.>  liy  a  feint.  .Mont- 
rose  lured  away  a  large  portion  of  the  defending  force. 

b.    To  entice  to  come  down  by  a  call. 

'774  C-OI.DSM.  !\'at.  Hist.  (1776)  VI.  13^  The  ducks  flying 
in  the  air  are  often  lured  down  . .  by  the  loud  voice  of  the 
mallard. 

f5.  inh'.  To  set  a  trapy^r  (another^.  Jig.   Ol's. 

rtiS9i  H.  SMITH  Serin.  (1614)  423  Vet  Paul  lured  for 
Agrippa.  Now  he  sues  to  the  people.  When  he  bad  caught 
the  king,  he  spied  Ins  net  for  the  people. 

Lure,  obs.  Sc.  f.  liefer,  compar.  of  LIKF  <z.,  dear. 

1728  RAMSAY  Tit  for  'I  at  31  I'd  lure  be  strung  Up  by  the 
neck. 

Lure,  str.  pa.  t.  LEKHK  v\  ;  var.  LOOK  dial. 

Lured  Jifi-ud),  ///.  a.    [f.  LIKK  r.  +  -ED  '.] 

1.  Of  a  hawk  :  Trained  to  come  to  the  lure. 

a  1576  Common  Conditions  409  flJrandl)  613  The  letired 
bauke,  whose  rowlyng  eyes  are  fixed  on  Partredge  fast. 
1599  POUTER  Angry  \l'om.  Al'in^t.  (Percy  Soc.j  71  Like 
a  well  lur'de  hawke  she  knowes  her  call. 

2.  Kntrapped. 

1720  GAY  Dione  it.  11.  Poems  II.  453  Hid  the  lur'd  lark, 
whom  tangling  nets  surprise,  On  soaring  pinion  rove  the 
spacious  skies. 

Iiureful  (lifioMfuI'',  a.  rare,  [f,  LUKE  sl>2  + 
-FL'L.]  Alluring.  Hence  LuTefully  adv. 

1887  G.  MEREDITH  Ballads  .y  /'.  3^  Lureful  is  she,  bent 
for  folly.  1891  —  One  vfonrConq.  II.  xi.  267  His  wreck,.  . 
winked  lurefully  when  abandoned.  Ibid.  II  I.  v.  S3  Her  voice 
was  lurefully  encouraging. 

Lureiueiit  (ITi^'iment).  rare.    [f.  LUKE  v.^-  + 
Allurement. 


1593  WYRI.KY  Armorie  155  No  1  tier  men  ts  wrought  my 
constant  mind  to  faile.  1825  HOGG  in  Black™.  Mag.  XVI  I. 
716  For  vengeance  I  did  it,  ..Without  that,  futurity  lure- 
ments  had  none.  1898  H.  CALDKKUOOD  Unwe  yiii.  145  She, 
feeling  the  lurements  of  a  gay  court,  was  drawn  into  intrigue. 

Lurer1  (I'uo'rai).  [f.  LUHE  v.  +  -EK1.]  One 
who  or  that  which  lures.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Lurer  '2  (ITta-rai).  [f.  LUKE  st>.4  +  -EK  '.]  One 
who  smoothes  felt  hats  with  a  *  lure '. 

1881  Instr.  Census  Clerks  (1885)  75  Hatter,  hat-manufac 
tures.  .Felt  Hat  Making  :.  .Lurer. 

IiU'resome,  #•  [f.  I-ntE  v.  +  -SOME.]  Alluring. 

1889  Harper  s  Nag.  Jan.  179/2  Beneath  a  woman's  tongue 
..The  subtlety  its  I  tiresome  lodging  hath. 

Lurg  (Iwg).  local.  [?  Cf.  LUG  j<M]  A  British 
marine  worm  used  for  bait ;  the  white-rag  worm. 

1880  Antrim  <V  Do~vn  Gloss. ,  Litrgan,  Lnrg,  Lnrk,  a 
whitish,  very  active  sea-worm  used  for  bait.  1882  C-asselCs 
Nat.  Hist.  VI.  232  The  White-rag  Worm,  or  Lurg  {Xephthys 
cxea\  is  common  on  the  Hritish  shores,  and  varies  from  six 
to  ten  inches  in  length. 

t  Lurgg.  Sc.  Ol>s.  [repr.  Gael,  fit  luirg  (fit 
dog,  Ittirg  gen.  of  farg  track).]  Ltwgg  dog\  a 
bloodhound. 

?  1605  in  Reg.  Priv.  Council  Scot.  VII.  744  That  in  every 
parish  there  may  be  some  lurgg  dogges  kept,  one  or  moe, 
..for  following  of  pettie  stouthes. 

Lurid  (l'uj'rid),  a.  [ad.  L.  liirid-its  pale  yellow, 
wan,  ghastly.] 

L  Pale  and  dismal  in  colour;  wan  and  sallow; 
ghastly  of  hue.  Said  e.g.  of  the  sickly  pallor  of 
the  skin  in  disease,  or  of  the  aspect  of  things 
when  the  sky  is  overcast. 

1656  HLOUNT  Ghs&ogr.^  Lnrtd,  pale,  wan,  black,  and  blew. 
1658  PHILLIPS,  Lnrid^  pale,  wan,  of  a  sallow  colour.  1669 
COKAINE  Elegy  Eliz.  Repington  Poems  76  A  lurid  paleness 
sits  upon  the  skin  That  did  enclose  the  beauteous  body  in. 
1746  COLLINS  Ode  to  Fear  20  \Vhil>t  Vengeance,  in  the 
lurid  air,  Lifts  her  red  arm,  expos'd  and  bare.  1822-34 
Good's  Study  J\fed.  (ed.  4)  IV.  82  Applied  to  the  disease 
like  our  own  term  green-sickness,  from  the  pale,  lurid,  and 
greenish  cast  of  the  skin.  Ibid.  496  Lurid  papulous  scall. 
1874  SYMONDS  Sk.  Italy  ff  Greece  (1898)  L  I.  13  A  leaden 
glare,  .makes  the  snow  und  ice  inure  lurid.  * 


LURK. 

2.  Shining  with  a  red  glow  or  glare  amid  dnrk- 
j    ness   (said,   e.g.,   of  lightning-flashes  across  dark 
'    clouds,  or  flame  mingled  with  smoke). 

1737  THOMSON  Britannia  7q  Fierce  o'er  their  beauty  blaz'd 
the  lurid  flame.  1805  WORDSW.  Waggoner  i.  167  Save  that 
;  above  a  single  height  Is  to  be  seen  a  lurid  light,  Above 
Helm-crag— astreak  half  dead,  A  burning  of  portentous  red. 
1818  SCOTT  Ilrt.  Midi,  vii.  The  lurid  light,  which  had  filled 
the  apartment,  lowered  and  died  away.  1836  W.  IRVING 
Astoria  I.  263  At  night  also  the  lurid  reflection  of  immense 
fires  hung  in  the  sky.  1877  HLACK  Green  Past.  xxvii.(i878) 
220  A  thick  and  thundery  haze  that  gave  a  red  and  lurid 
tinge  to  the  coast  we  were  leaving.  1878  STEWART  &  TAIT 
Unseen  Univ.  ii.  §  84.  93  A  gleam  of  lurid  light  seemed 
for  a  moment  to  illuminate  the  thick  darkness. 

b.  Said  hyperbolically  of  the  eyes,  countenance, 
etc. 

1746  T.  SF.WARD  Conformity  betw.  ropery  $  Paganism  55 
The  prating  (Irandame. .  His  Lips,  .with  lustral  Juices  arms 
From  lurid  Kyes  and  fascinating  Charms  [  ^  it  rentes  ocnlos 
inhil'eie pcritn,  Persuis  n.  v.  35].  1826  DISKAELI  I'iv.Gny 
in.  \i,  'i  he  lurid  glare  of  the  anaconda's  eye.  1852  MRS. 
STOWK  Uncle  Tout's  C.  xxxviii.  335  A  softness  gathered  over 
the  lurid  fires  of  her  eye.  1860  HAWIHOKNK  Marble  Faun 
xix.  (1879)  L  191  The  glow  of  rage  was  still  lurid  on 
Uonatello's  face. 

3.  fig*   (from  either  of  the  preceding  senses),  with 
connotation   of  'terrible',   'ominous',   'ghastly*, 
'sensational*.      Often  in  phr.  to  cast  or  throw  a 
lurid  light  on  Tn  subject). 

KSsoKiNusi \.\Alt.Locke\\i  Woe  unto  that  man  on  whom 
that  idea,  true  or  false,  ri^cs  lurid.  1865  DICKKNS  Mid. 
J-'r.  in.  iv,  Lurid  indications  of  the  better  marriages  she 
might  have  made,  shone  athwart  the  awful  gloom  of  her 
composure.  1866  R.W.I  >AI  K  l^isc.  .Y/Vr.  CVc.'vm.  273  The 
lurid,  stormy  eloquence  of  Kdimmd  Hurke.  1879  FARKAR 
St.  Paul  (18831  127  He  adds  one  fact  more  which  cast>  a 
lurid  light  on  the  annals  of  the  persecution.  1899  F.  T. 
IHi  LI:N  Log  Sea-waif  182  Peter's  \oice  prattled  on,  its 
lurid  language  in  the  strangest  contiasl  to  the  gentleness  of 
his  speech. 

4.  In  scientific  use  :  Of  a  dingy  brown  or  yellow 
ish-brown  colour,     f  Applied  spec,  to  plants  of  the 
order  I.iiridw  of  Linnnjus  ^ste  quots.  1822-34). 

1767  W.  HARTE  Christ" s  Par.  Sowr  41  Lurid  hemlock 
ting'd  with  pois'nous  stains.  1822-34  (roati's  Study  Mcd. 
(ed.  4)  II.  587  The  lurid  and  umbellate  narcotics.  I  hid.  IV. 
92  Cataplasms  of  Hemlock,  or  the  other  umbellate  or  lurid 
plants  in  common  use.  1826  KIKHY&  Si'.  Entomol.  IV.  281 
Lttrid,  yellow  with  some  mixture  of  brown.  Dirty  yellow. 
1839  LINIH.KV  Intmd.  /'V'/.  (ed.  3)  478  Lurid',  dirty  brown, 
a  little  clouded.  1856  HI-.NM.<>\\ -  1  >t\  t.  />/•/.  Tfrms,  Lnrid, 
of  a  dingy  brown,  grey  with  orange.  1871  DARWIN  ficsc. 
Muii  II.  xii.  25  In  many  speues  the  bodj*  pre>ents  strongly 
contrasted,  tliongh  lurid  tints.  1871  W.  A.  LKK;HTON 
Lichen-jiora  400  Arclellaj  depressed,  lurid,  dark-purplish. 

Hence  Lirridly  adv.,  LuTidness. 

1731  KAII.KY  vol.  II,  Luridness,  black  and  blueness  pale 
ness,  &c.  1795-7  Soi  IHEV  Min.  Pct-tns  1'oet.  Wks.  II.  210 
Von  cloud  that  rolls  luridly  over  the  hill  Is  red  with  their 
weapons  of  fire.  1845  Hiior  / \ients  13  Luridly  Coursed  the 
swift  lightning  through  the  sky,  1864  Spectator  20  Aug. 
957/1  The  writer  has  deliberately,  .softened  a  hundred  tints 
which  would  have  incri-a>cd  the  hiridne>s  of  tm  picture. 

Xilirido-.  Used  in  Bot.  as  quasi-Latin  combin 
ing  form  of  lurid  us  Lritii). 

1871  W.  A.  I.I:U;HTON  Lichen-flora  51  Lurido  cmerascent. 
Il'id.  252  Lurido-fuscescent.  Ihid*  288  Lurido-whitish. 

Iiuring  (I'd''-!-!!]},  vbl.sbJ-  [f.  LUHEV.  +  -ING'.] 
The  action  of  LUKE  v,  in  various  senses. 

1547  UOOKDE  Brw.  Health  cccv.  100  It  may  come  by 
lewrynge,  halowynge,  or  great  cryeng.  1557  TotteVs  Misc. 
(Arb.)  269  My  luryng  is  not  good,  it  liketh  not  thine  tare. 
1596  WILI.OBIE  Avisa  (1880'  137  Trusse  vp  your  lures,  your 
luring  is  in  vaine.  1603  BHKTON  Dial.  Pith  <$•  P/eas, 
(Grosart)  7/1  Tyring  of  legges,  and  tearing  of  throates,  with 
luring,  and  hollowing.  1634  HEY  WOOD  Lane.  \Vitches  i. 
Wks.  1874  IV.  173  Tush  let  him  passe,  He  is  not  worth  our 
luring,  a  metre  Coxcombe. 

Lii'ring,  vbl.  st>.'~  tcchn.  [f.  LUKE  sbt*  +  -ING  '.] 
The  action  of  smoothing  a  hat  with  a  lure. 

1902  Brit.  Mcd.  Jrnl.  No.  2*146.  378  Finishing  consists  of 
'shaving  '  with  fine  sand-paper  and  *  luriifg  \  .  .The  '  luring  ' 
is  done  with  a  suitable  pad. 

Lu'ring,  ///.  a.  [f.  LUKE  v.  +  -ING  i.]  'i'hat 
lures  (in  senses  of  the  verb'  ;  enticing,  attractive. 

1570  Satir.  Pt'euis  Reform,  xxii.  24  Ane  luiring  bait  fond 
fiscliis  to  wirk  tene.  1575  TUKBEKV.  1'anUonric  148  You 
must  put  hlr  on  a  payre  of  gret  lewring  bels.  1583  Leg. 
Kp.  St.  Androis  8  Ane  lewrand  lawrie  licherous.  1592 
WYRI.KV  Arniorie,  Ld.  Chnndos  30  \'et  near  vncaught  the 
luring  fruit  doth  stay.  1842  MANNING  Serin,  vii.  (1848)  I. 
101  Some  high  and  luring  offer.  1863  I.  WILLIAMS  Baptis 
tery  \.  xiv.  (1874)  176  The  world  with  luring  glances,  Leads 
them  on.  1869  UKOWNING  Ring  $•  Bk.  x.  724  Fowlers  ., 
eschew  vile  practice,  nor  find  sport  In  torch-light  treachery 
or  the  luring  owl. 

Luripup,  variant  of  LlBIFOOP. 

Lurk  (Iwk),  sb±    [f.  LURK  v.] 

1.  The  action  of  prowling  about.     In  phrase  on 
the  lurk.    Cf.  LUKCH  st>.~  2. 

1829  Life  <$•  Death  J.  Wilson  (Farmer),  Like  Reynard 
sneaking  on  the  lurk. 

2.  sfattg.  A  method  of  fraud. 

1851  MAYHUW  Lond.  Labour  \.  363  The  'dead  lurk'  ..  is 
the  expressive  slang  phrase  for  the  act  of  entering  dwelling- 
houses  during  divine  service.  Ibid.  (1861)  II.  51  Thus 
initiated,  Chelsea  George  could  '  go  upon  any  lurk  '.  1864 
Slang  Diet.,  Lnrk,  a  sham,  swindle,  or  representation  of 
feign'ed  distress.  1875  13KINI-;  in  RSbton-Turner  Vagrants 
,y  l^agrancy  (1887)  642  The  '  bereavement  lurk  '  is  a  lucra 
tive  one— (i.  e.)  the  pretended  loss  of  a  wife  [etc.]. 

3.  dial.    A  loafer.    (E,  D.  DO    Cf.  LUBK  v.  i  b. 


LURK. 

+  Lurk,  sb.-  Obs.   Some  plant;  ?  =  LtHlKYDTSH. 

1530  PAI.J.<;K    .'41  '2  Lurke  an  herbe. 

Xiurk  \vikj, v.  Now/iferary.  Forms:  4lurkke. 
lork;e,  4-7  lurke,  6  lourke,  6-7  lurck,  7  lurcke. 
[app.  f.  Idr-  LnuRf.  with  frequentative  suffix  as  in 
tal'k.  Cf.  LG.  litrkcn  to  shuffle  along,  Norw.  htrka 
to  sneak  away,  Sw.  dial.  Inrka  to  be  slow  in  one's 
work  iSw.  lurk  bumpkin).] 

1.  ////;-.   To  hide  oneself;  to  lie  in   ambush;    to 
remain   furtively  or  unobserved   about   one  spot. 
(Now  only  with  indication  of  place.)     Also,  fto 
live  in  concealment  or  retirement. 

c  1300  Havelok  68  Hwan  he  felede  hise  foos,  He  made 
hem  lurken,  and  crepen  in  wros.  fn  1366  QHAQCn  Rom. 
Rose  465  There  lurked  and  there  coured  she,  Fer  pover 
thing,  wher-so  it  be.  Is  shamfast,  and  despysed  ay.  t  1375 
•Ye.  Leg.  Saints  xliii.  {Cecile)  89  Valaryane.  .fand  be  bischope 
.-anut  urbane  lurkand  ymong  pure  men  mekly.  1390  GOWEK 
Conf.  II.  355  And  thus  lurkende  upon  his  stelthe  In  his 
await  so  longe  he  lai  [etc.],  c  1400  Dtttr,  Troy  1167  Silen 
to  the  Citie  softly  and  faire;  Lurkyt  vnder  Icfe-sals  loget 
with  vines,  c  1470  Golagros  <V  Gaiv.  1080  Sal  neuer  frelk  on 
fold,  fremmyt  nor  freynde,  Gar  me  lurk  for  ane  luke,  lawit 
nor  lerd.  1547  BOORDB  Introd.  Kni^ivl.  xxiv.  (1870)  181  To 
lyue  in  rest  and  peace  in  mycytye  I  do  lourke.  1596  DAL- 
KYMi'LE  tr.  Leslie 's  Iltst.  Scot.  I.  20  Fisches  lurking  amang 
the  stanes.  1605  CAMDKN  Rent.,  Kythntes  25  When  Philip  de 
Valoys  the  French  King  lurked  in  Cambray.  1650  FULLKR 
Pisga/t  iv.  i.  9  They  shew  also  in  this  city  the  house  or  rather 
hole  wherein  Ananias,  .dwelt  or  lurked,  being  aCellar  under 
ground.  1709  STEKLE  Tatler  No.  33  F  7  Could  you  then 
steal  out  of  Town,  and  lurk  like  a  Robber  about  my  House. 
1761  HUMK  Hist.  Eng.  (18061  V.  Ixix.  185  Shafiesbury  . . 
had  left  liis  house  and  secretly  lurked  in  the  city.  1772-84 
COOK  I'oy.  (1700;  VI.  1962  The  natives  were  seen  lurking 
about  the  beach.  1826  COBBKTT  Rur.  Rides  11885)  1 1-  *93 
When  quarters  are  good,  you  are  apt  to  lurk  in  them  ;  but 
really  it  was  so  wet,  that  we  could  not  get  away.  1863 
Miss  BRALJDON  Eleanors  I'ict.  III.  ii.  22  There  was  a  man 
lurking  somewhere  under  the  shadow  of  the  evergreens. 
1887  JiowKN  Virg.  Kclog.  m.  93  Run,  for  a  cold  snake 
lurks  in  the  grasses  yonder  unseen  ! 

•f  b.  To  shirk  work  ;  to  idle.   Ohs. 

1551  CKOWI.HV  Picas,  fy  Pain  287  You  toke  from  them 
theyr  heritage  Leaueyng  them  nought  wheron  to  worcke  : 
Which  lackedyd  make  them  learne  to  lurke.  1573  IVssKk 
Httsb.  (18781  175  When  Dinner  is  ended,  set  setuanls  to 
wurke,  and  follow  such  fellowes  as  loueth  to  lurke.  a  1792 
Swig",  Poor  Thresher  ii.  in  Johnsons  Alnse/tin  IV.  384  He 
never  was  known  for  to  idle  or  lurk. 

2.  transf.  andyT^.   Of  things:   To  escape  obser 
vation,  to  be  concealed  or  latent. 

^1374  CHAUCER  Troylns  iv.  277  (3051  O  soule  lurkinge  in 
bis  wo,  vnneste,  Fie  forth  out  of  myn  herte  and  hit  it 
bre-^te.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  18  Then  ou.;bt 
you  to  denie  that  any  vnfaithfulnes,  fraude,  or  deceit- 
fulnesse  lieth  lurking  in  our  friendship.  1602  MARSTON 
Antonio's  Rev.  ii.  iii.  Wks.  1856  L  98  Griefe  ..  lurkes 
in  secret  angles  of  the  heart.  1661  BUYLK  Style  of  Scrip!. 
Tif/i)  206  Laziness  and  pride  ..  both  which  lurk  under 
the  pretext  of  multiplicity  of  important  avocations.  1697 
DKVDKN  KrVA".  Past.  in.  58  Grapes  in  clusters  lurk,  Beneath 
the  Carving  of  the  curious  Work.  1711  AUDISON  Spat. 
No.  399  F  3  Those  Vices  that  lurk  in  the  secret  Corners  of 
the  Soul.  1795  BURNS  Song,  '  Their  groves  o1  sweet 
myrtles ',  Where  the  blue- bell  and  gowan  lurk  lowly  un 
seen.  1812  BYKON  Ch.  Har.  n.  Ixxxii,  But  midst  the  throni* 
in  merry  masquerade,  Lurk  there  no  hearts  that  throb  with 
secret  pain?  1883  K.  W.  DIXON  Mano  in.  iii.  121  A  dismal 
deed..  The  fame  of  which  lurks  in  obscurity. 

3.  To  move  about  in  a  secret  and  furtive  manner  ; 
to  *  steal '  along,  away,  out.     Now  rare. 

c  1350  l\'ill.  Palt-rnc  25  pat  litel  child  listely  locked  out  of 
his  caue.  Ibid.  2213  Lorkiiule  burth  londes  bi  nijt  so  lum 
bar  die  be  i  passed.  1393  I. ASM..  /'.  /'/.  C.  in.  226  Lyghtliche 
lyere  lepa-way  bennes,  Lorkynge  borw  lanes,  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  12666  pe  buernes  . .  dang  hyni  todeth  in  be  derk  hole 
.  .&  lurkit  to  baire  tenlis.  Ibid.  13106.  1571  Satir.  Poems 
Reform,  xxxiii.  297  First,  thair  tome  in,  lurkand  vpon  ^uiir 
gait,  Pryde  and  Inuy.  i848TiiACKKK.\v  I'an.  /''air  Ixi,  That 
•econd-noor  arch  in  a  London  house,  ..  commanding  the 
main  thoroughfare  by  which ••  cook  lurks  down  before  day 
light  to  scour  her  yots  and  pans  in  the  kitchen  ;  . .  up  which 
John  lurks  to  bed.  1851  I  >.  JKKKOLU  -S7.  Giles  xiv.  142 
That  young  nobleman  has  been  seen  lurking  about  here 
very  much  of  late. 

f4.  To  peer  furtively  or  slyly.  Oh. 

c  1440  York  Myst.  x\i\.  107  He  lokis  lurkand  like  an 
nape.  1513  DOUGLAS  .-Kneis  xiu.  Prol.  78  Me  thocht  I 
lurkit  vp  vndcr  my  hude  To  spy  this  auld. 

Lurk,  north,  dial,  variant  of  Li  UK. 

Lurker J  (li>ukai).    [f.  I-UKK  v.  +  -EH  i.] 

1.  One  who  lurks  or  lies  concealed  :  frcq.  em 
ployed  as  a  term  of  abuse  in  early  quots.  lit.  andyi;^. 

a  1323  A*//wt'i-  of  flare  in  AY/.  Ant.  L  133  The  wikle  der, 
the  lepere,  The  shoite  der,  the  lerkere.  1399  LAN<;L.  Rick. 
Reticles  in.  57  But  as  so  lie  as  bey  [the  young  birds],  .steppe 
kunne,  pan  cometh  and  crieih  her  owen  kynde  dame,  and 
they  ffolwith  be  vols,  ..  and  length  be  lurker  bat  hem  er 
ladde.  rt  1400-50  Alexander ^^  [>ou  litill  thefe,  J>ou  losan- 
gere,  bou  lurkare  in  cities.  <  1470  HKSKYSON  I'~ahle&  v. 
Piirl.  ttcasts  xl,  '  For  goddis  lufe,  my  lord,  gif  me  the  law 
Of  this  lurker  ' ;  with  that  lowrence  let  draw.  1519  HOKMAN 
Vitlg,  viii.  89 1>,  He  is  a  starter  a  syde  or  a  lurkar  fl*. 
entan$or\.  1620  Bi1.  HALL  Hon.  Mar.  Clergy  i.  xxiv.  129 
If  this  lawlcsse  Lurker  had  euer  had  any  taste  of  the  Ciuill 
or  Canon  Law,  bee  might  hatie  beene  able  to  construe  thai 
Ma\imc.  1641  MII.IUN  Ch.  Gtn-t.  \.  vi.  Wks.  1851  III.  121 
It  was  well  knowne  wh.il  a  bold  lurker  scliisliii:  was  even 
in  the  hou^hold  of  Christ.  1702  C.  MAIHKK  Magn.  Chr. 
vn.  App.  (1852)631  Two  men  at  Kxelerwere  killed  by  some 
nf  the  same  dangerous  lurkers.  1821  SCOT  l  Kcnihv.  xix, 
In  hopes  to  find  that  the  lurker  had  disappeared.  1870 
MOUKIS  Earthly  Par.  II.  ill.  4y8  Then  did  the  lurkers  from 
the  ijully  bound. 
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2.  A  lagging  impostor  ;  a  petty  thief. 

1851  MAVHKW  Lond.  Labour  \.  219  Armed  with  these 
[sham  official  documents],  the  patterer  becomes  a  Murker1, 
—that  is,  an  impostor.  Ibid.  363  A  lurker  being  strictly  one 
who  loiters  about  for  some  dishonest  purpose. 

T  3.  App.  misused  for  LrRCHER. 

c  1440  rromp.  Pan1.  317/2  Lurcare.  .,  Inrco. 

Lurker-  (l^-jkajl.     (See  quots.  1825,  1880.) 

1825  Kncycl.  Loud.  XX.  455/1  [In  pilchard  Vishing]  the 
third  boat  is  called  the  lurker,  and  carries  three  or  four 
men.  1880  //'.  Cornwall  Gloss.,  LurJier,  a  boat  in  which 
the  master  seiner  sits  to  give  instructions.  1901  Longiu. 
Mag.  Aug.  349  The  lurkers  were  lifted  over  mud  and  shingle, 
the  crews  sprang,  tumbled,  or  were  pushed  on  board. 

Lurking  (lyMkin.%  vbl*  sb.    [f.  LURK  v.] 

1.  The   action   of  LURK  «/.;  a  hiding   or  lying 
concealed. 

1563  Homilies  \\.  Idleness  (1859)  518  If  we  give  ourselves 
to  idleness  and  sloth,  to  lurking  and  loitering.  1587  FI.KMING 
Contn.  Holinshcd\\\.  1360/1  She  hath  caused  some  of  these 
.  .sowers  of  rebellion,  to  be  discouered  for  all  their  seciet 
lurkings.  1677  TF.MPLK  Ess.  Gout  Wks.  1731  I.  137  The 
Approaches  or  Lurkings  of  the  Gout.  .may  indispose  Men 
to  Thought  and  to  Care.  1713  AUDISOX  Guardian  No.  71 
F  5  By  the  wanderings,  roarings,  and  lurkings  of  his  lions, 
he  knew  the  way  to  every  man  breathing.  1824  W.  IRVING 
T.  Trav.  II.  98  Who  knew  every  suspicious  character,  and  .. 
all  his  lurkings.  1855  MAC  -\ui_\v  Hist.  Eiig.  xvii.  IV.  31 
After  about  three  years  of  wandering  and  lurking  he.  .made 
his  peace  with  the  government. 

2.  7*hieves  slang.  Stealing,  fraudulent  begging. 
1851  MAVHKW  Loud.  Labour  \.  250  After  a  career  of  in 

cessant  'lurking'  .and  deceit.  Ibid.  363  Many  modes  of 
thieving  as  well  as  begging  are  termed  'lurking  . 

3.  attrib.j  as  lurking-  corner,  -den.  -hole,  -place. 
1545  ASCHAM  Toxofh.  i.  (Arb.)  53  When  the  nyghte  and 

*lurking  corners,  giueth  lesse  occasion  to  vnthriftinesse, 
than  lyght  daye.  1573  L.  LLOYD  Marrow  of  Hist.  1,16531 
252  The  '"lurking  dens  and  secret  snares  of  Cupid.  1567 
MAI-LKT  Gr.  Forest  6  The  most  boltle  and  aduenterous  men, 
are  said,  to  seeke  out  the  *  lurking  holes  of  the  Dragon. 
1678  LOCKE  Let.  to  Gretiviftt&Dec.  in  Fox  Bourne  .££/?  (1876) 
L  vii.  394  No  garrisons  unreduced,  no  lurking-holes  un- 
searched.  1771  Ann.  Reg.  32/2  He  was  found  hid  in  a 
chimney,  covered  with  soot;  a  lurking-hole  suited  to  its 
inhabitant.  1571  GOI.HIXG  Calvin  on  f*s.  xvii.  12  Henameth 
their  Dennes  or  privy  "lurking-places.  z6n  BIBLE  /'s.  x.  8. 
He  sitteth  in  the  lurking  places  of  the  villages.  1751 
SMOLLKTT  Per.  Pic.  (1779)  III.  viii.  238,  I  was  ..  discovered 
..and  hunted  out  of  my  lurking  place.  1869  BROWNING 
Riitgfy  Kk.  x.  729  He..  hies  to  the  old  lurking-place. 

Lu'rking,  ///.  a.  [f.  LntK  v.  -*-  -ING  *.]  That 
lurks;  concealed,  latent.  Also,  f  skulking,  lazy. 

11400  Destr.  Troy  1001  But  a  Sourdyng  with  sourgrem 
sanke  in  his  liert,  And  a  lourekand  lust  to  Lamydon  the 
kyng.  1570  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xiii.  176  Sa  sail  we  se 
and  heir  (Juhat  lurkand  lul>ers  will  tak  thir  Lymmers  parts. 
1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  ix.  1175,  I  ..  foretold  The  danger,  and 
the  lurking  Kneinie  That  lay  in  wait.  1676  UHKW  Anat. 
Plants  iv.  ii.  (1682)  174  Keep  ng  the  Plants  warm,  and 
thereby  enticing  the  young  lurking  Flowers  to  come  abroad. 
1705  STANHOPE  Paraplir.  \.  76  He  will  disclose  many  lurking 
motives.  '743  Lend.  <$•  Country  />Vc7i'.  ir.  (ed.  2)  107  It 
dues  .  .  draw  forth  that  lurking,  keen,  sour  Quality  that  the 
Wood  has  imbibed.  i77«-84  COOK  I'oy.  (1790)  IV.  1274 
\Ve  discovered  a  lurking  rock,  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the 
beds  of  weeds.  1807-8  WORDSWOKTH  M'hite  Doc  vii.  1711 
Why  tell  of  mossy  rock,  or  tree,  By  lurking  Dernbrook's 
pathless  side?  1871  FRKFMAN  Xorm.  Contj.  (1876)  IV.  xvii. 
91  And  William,  .may  have  felt  some  lurking  sympathy  for 
those  who  had  drawn  on  themselves  the  censures  of  the 
Church. 

b.  slang.  Following  the  occupation  of  a*  lurker' 
or  begging  impostor. 

1851  MAY  HEW  Lotul.  Labour  (1864)  I.  263  Among  ihe 
more  famous  of  the  lurking  palterers. 

Hence  XflTrkingly  attv. 

1549  COVI.RDALK,  etc.  Erasin.  Par.  Jnde  21  That  kynde 
of  men  shall  lurkingly  crepe  aniung  the  tlocke  of  Chnstyanes. 
.71693  i'r</Mharfs  Rabelais  m.  xviii.  149  Lurkingly,  and 
in  covert. 

Lurky  (ly'rkij,  a.  rare.  [f.  LfKK  v.  +  -\.] 
Inclined  to  be  concealed. 

1892  SIKVENSON  I'ailinia  Lett,  xxiii.  (1895)  227  Compare 
these  little  lurky  fevers  with  the  tine  healthy  prostrating 
colds  of  the  dear  old  dead  days. 

*h  XiTrrkydish.  dial.  (Cheshire.}  The  herb 
Pennyroyal,  Mentha  Pultgiitm. 

i6n'CoiGR.,  Pitlt'g<\  Pennie  Royal!  ..  Lurkydish.  1820 
WILUKAIIAM  <>7css.  Cheshire,  Lnrkey-dish. 

Lurne,  obs.  form  of  LKAKN. 

Lurry  (1^'i'i,  sl>.^  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms:  6 
lerrie,  7  lirrie,  -y,  lurrie,  ^-S  lurrey,  ",  y  dial* 
lerry,  y  dial,  larry,  lorry,  7  -  lurry.  [Shortened 
from  LIHIPOOP  :  cf.  quots.  c  1580,  ifs9-] 

1.  Something  said  by  rote;  a  lesson,  set  speech, 
'  patter1  ;  fig.  a  cant  formula.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

<•  1580  JKFKKKIK  tiit^t'ears  v.  vii.  28  in  Arihiv  St/tt/.  n,-u. 
.S/r.  (1897)  50  But  I  sent  the  knaves  patkinye  1  taught  then 
[st'i]  thier  lerrie  &  thier  poop  to  for  thier  knackiny.  1589 
K.  HAKVKV  PI.  Pen:  (15^)  16  \Vhyliaue  you  not  taught 
some  of  those  Puppes  their  lerrie?  i6oa  UlOM.KfOH  lUnrt 
ill.  ill.  F,  Wee'll  hencefoorth  neuer  goe  toacunning  woman, 
since  men  can  teach  vs  our  lerrie.  1625  H  HYLIN  Microfoswtts 
1.  (ed.  2)  197  Hauing  learned  her  lirrie  of  that  PricMaonger, 
she  comiwsed  an  order  of  Religious  Virgins.  1641  MILTON 
Reform.  3  Then  was  the  Priest  set  to  con  his  motions,  anil 
his  Postures,  his  Liturgies,  and  his  Lurries.  1651  Bu;t,s 
.Vf.-c  I)is/>.  P6o  Hear  and  learn  the  tlalenitall  Luney.  1669 
I'.r.  HOI-KISS  Strut,  i  Pet.  ii.  la  (1685)  63  They  had  not 
learnt  that  liny,  that  the  saints  are  ihe  only  Lords  of  the 
wurkl.  1719  D'L'Kl-tv  Pills  \  .  -20  He.  .begins  his  Lurrey. 
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I  every  shepherd,  .will.,  very  likely  plead  :  Such  a  Man  tried 
a  Thing,  and  it  did  no  Good;  [etc.]  This  is  the  common 
Lirry.  1887  hentish  Gloss.,  2.erry,  the 'part1  which  has  to 
be  learnt  bya  tnuimnerwho  goes  round  championing.  Lorry, 
Lurry,  jingling  rhyme;  spoken  by  mummers  and  others. 

2.  A  confusion  of  voices;  babel,  hubbub,  outer)'. 
Ohs.  exc.  dial.     (Cf.  J,AKUY  j/'.1) 

c  1649  I*1'-  OUTHKY  Metn.  (1702)  126  Notwithstanding  the 
Lurry  which  had  been  express'd  upon  the  first  hearing  of  it, 
j  yet  when  the  Convention  of  Estates  assembled  . .  not  so 
much  as  one  Man  in  all  the  City  was  heard  to  speak  against 
it.  1690 ^Andros  Tracts  II.  57  The  I^rry,  Dinn,  and 
Vociferations  which  these  Addressers  make  here.  1710-11 
SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  .Stella  4  Mar.,  When  this  parliament  lurry  is 
over,  I  will  endeavour  to  steal  away.  1724  —  Diapier's 
Lett.  vi.  Wks.  1761  III.  in  Finding  the  whole  town  in 
a  lurry,  with  bells,  Ixmlires,  and  illuminations.  1776  ). 
ADAMS  U'ks.  1854  IX.  421  The  election  .  .was  carried  on, 
amidst  all  this  lurry,  with  the  utmost  decency  and  order. 

3.  A  confused  assemblage  (of  persons)  or  mass  (of 
things).   Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1607  K.  C(AKI;W]  tr.  Esticnne's  M'orld  of  Wonders  135 
And  is  the  lurry  of  lawyers  quite  worn  out  ?  Ibid.  187  Such 
a  lurry  and  rable  of  poore  farthing  Friers.  1664  H.  MOKK 
Myst.  Iniq.  464  In  lieu  wdereof  Antichrist  brings  in  an  heap 
and  lurry  of  Superstitious  Opinions,  Kites  and  Ordinances. 
18..  T.  C.  PEIKK  ;I/.V.  Coll.  Cornish  Wds.  (E.  D.  D.), 
Thare  ware  sum  lurry  o'  peepul  theeare. 

f4.  Looseness  (of  the  bowels).  [Cf.  lurry  adj., 
:  'of  cows,  suffering  from  looseness*  (Wiltsh.  G/oss.).] 

1689  T-  PUJNKET  Char.  Gd.  Commander  13  Such  a  lerry 
did  possess  his  breech. 

tliU-rry,  sb*  slang.  Obs.  [Cf.  Louu  j/;.2] 
i^See  quois.) 

1673  R.  HEAD  Canting  Acad.  ii  But  if  the  Cully  naps 
us,  And  the  Lurries  from  us  take.  Explan.  note,  Lurrits, 
Mony.  Watch.  King,  or  any  other  moveable.  Ibid.  191 
The  fifth  is  a  Glasier,  who  when  he  creeps  in  :  To  pinch  all 
the  Lurry,  he  thinks  it  no  sin.  1676  COLES,  Lurries,  c[ant], 
all  manner  of  cloaths.  a  1700  in  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew. 

Lurry  (l»'ri),  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1.  trans.  To  cairy  or  drag  along  (a  heavy  body, 
a   person,  child);    to   'lug'.     Also,  to   drive   by 
worrying.     Now  dial,  (see  E.  D.  D.). 

1664  COTTON  Scanon.  33  Seven  lordly  tups  he  wounded 
Mortal  ..  These  to  his  hungry  mates  he  lurries.  (Pray 
what's  his  due  that  Mutton  worries?)  1879  Cumhld.  Gloss. 
Suppl.  s.v.,  Tak  t'  dog  and  lurry  them  sheep  away. 

2.  absoL  or  intr.  To  push  about,  struggle. 

1804  Anderson's  Citittbcrld.  Ball.  91  They  fit,  lugg'd,  and 
lurry 'd,  aw  owre  blood  and  batter.  Ibid.  (1807)  142  The 
youngermak  lurried  ahint  them. 

Lurry,   Lurtch,   Lury,   Lus :   see  LORRY, 

1,1/KCH,  LoKY,  Lt'CEl. 

i  Lu*sard.  Also  6  lusart,  luzard.  luserde, 
7  lu&wart.  See  also  LITERET.  [Related  to 
LUOEBH;  llie  formation  is  obscuie.]  The  lynx; 

chiefly//,  the  fur  of  the  lynx. 

1530  in  Whitaker  Hist.  Craven  (1812)  305  Hem,  a  pair  of 
white  lusart  s,  2!.  1535  War  dr.  Ace.  Hen.  l/II!  in  Archxo- 
fagia  (1789)  IX.  245  A  shamewe  of  blacke  printed  satten  . . 
furred  with  luzardis.  1550  in  Strype  heel.  Mem.  II.  xxxiii. 
538  Sables  and  lusards.  1572  in  Whitaker  Hist.  Crai'tn 
(1812)  324  A  black  velvett  jackett.  .faced  with  luserdes.  i6ix 
CAPT.  SMITH  I'roc.  Viiginia  33  Some  Otters,  Beavers, 
Martins,  Luswarts,  and  sables  we  found. 

Lusarde,  obs.  form  of  LIZARD. 
t  LuSChbald.  Sf.  Obs.  rare.     ?  A  sluggard. 
1508  KI.NNKDM.  l-'lytingiv.  Dnnbar  501  Lunatike,  lymare, 
luscbbald,  louse  thy  hose. 

Luschburue,  variant  of  LUSHBURG. 

II  Lu'SCio.   Obs.     fSp.  liifio."}     A  luce  or  pike. 

1680  SMAIA\  1.1 .1.  //V///.  Captain  \,  5  The  Luscio,  Eel,  [etc.]. 

Liiscious  (brpi),  a.  Forms :  5  lucius,  6 
lousious.  looshiouse,  6-7  lussious,  ;6  -youse, 
7  loushous),  6  8  lushious,  (7  -yous),  6-  lus 
cious.  [Of  obscure  origin. 

The  form  lucins,  occurring  in  a  MS.  which  elsewhere  has 
/icins  in  the  same  >cn>e  (see  Licious)  suggests  t.is  Prof. 
Skeat  has  remarked,)  that  the  uord  may  I  if  an  aphetic  form 
of  DKI.ICIOUS,  with  altered  vowel.  Hut  phonetically  this  i.-> 
unsatisfactory,  and  no  better  suggestion  has  been  made.] 

1.  Of  food,  perfumes,  etc.  :  Sweet  ami  highly 
pleasant  to  the  taste  or  smell. 

<r  \\2X>  Antarsof  Arth.  458(Iret.  MS.)  With  lucius  drinkeh, 
and  metis  uf  the  best.  1566  DKAST  Horace's  Sat.  11.  iv.  H, 
The  stronge  may  eate  good  loo.shiou.se  meate.  1590  SHAKS. 
Mids.  N.  11.  i,  251,  I  know  a  banke  ..  Quite  ouer-cannoped 
with  luscious  woodbine.  1604  —  Oth.  \.  iii.  344  The  Food 
tbat  to  him  now  is  as  lushious  as  Locusts,  shalbe  to  him 
shortly,  as  bitter  as  Coloquintida.  1630  IJKAVTON  Muses 
Elizinnt  (1892)  2y  The  Inshyous  smell  of  euery  flower.  1655 
FULLER  IValtham  Abb.  5  The  grass  ..  is  so  sweet  and 
!u»hious  to  Cattle,  that  they  diet  them.  <?  1700  DKVI>I-:N 
Daphnis  <y  Chloris  Poems  1743  II.  40  Illown  Roses  hold 
their  Sweetness  to  the  last,  And  Rawing  keep  their  lusuous 
native  taste.  1733  CHKYNK  K»g.  Malady  n.  v.  §  5  (1734) 
159  The  Means  us'd  commonly  in  making  it  |food]  more 
luscious  and  palatable.  1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  96  P  4 
The  most  luscious  fruils  had  l>een  allowed  to  ripen  and 
decay.  1840  Hi;<n\  MNG  Sordello  634  Like  the  great  pahner- 
worm  that..Kats  the  life  out  of  every  luscious  plant.  1869 
ItKOWMsu  Ringfy  I>k.  ix.  401  The  luscious  Lenten  creature 
(A(.  the  eel].  1870  H.  MAOIILI.AN  Bible  Teach.  \\.  187  Its 
lu-cious  clusters  of  golden  or  purple  fruit. 

quasi-adv,  1588  T.  HAUIUT  AY/.  Virginia  Uab,  There 
are  two  kinds  of  grapes. . :  the  one  is  in. ill  and  sowre. . :  the 
other  far  re  greater  *s;  uf  hiin\elfe  lushiou.s  sweet. 
Jig,  1665  HOYLK  Occas.  Rtjl,  v.  iii.  (1848)  305  The  luscious 
sweets  of  bin.  a  1716  SOUTH  Serni.  (1823)  IV.  309  May  iheie 
not  be.  .something  more  glibluin^  thuuaciuu'u'i  aud  more 
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luscious  than  revenge?     1848   KrsnsrKY  S,tfufs  Trag.  in. 
ii.  250  Sinking  down  In  hncsocu  rest  again, 
T  b.  transf.  of  a  young  person.    (  >/>.?. 
1742  FiELnisr;  J.  Andrews  \.  vii,  He.  .really  is.  .a  strong, 
healthy,  luscious  hoy  enough. 

2.  In  bad  sense  :  Sweet  to  excess,  cloying,  sickly. 
1530  PALSGR.  313/1   Fresshe  or  lussyouse  as  meate  that  is 

nat  well  seasoned,  or  that  hath  an  unplesante  swetnesse  in 
it,  fat/,:  1616  SI:KFI..  &  MARKH.  Country  l-'ann  239  The 
smell  of  them  \sc.  other  Lillies]  is  lussious,  grosse,  and 
vnwholesome.  1706  Hiin.i.n-s  (ed.  Kersey),  l.itshious,  over- 
sweet,  cloying.  1816  SCOTT  Old  M<n-t.  Conclus.,  The  last 
cup  . .  Is  by  no  means  improved  by  the  luscious  lump  of 
half- dissolved  sugar  usually  found  at  the  bottom  of  it.  1830 
M.  DONOVAN  Dotn.  Econ.  L  275  Without  the  addition  of 
water,  .the  resulting  wine  will  be  luscious  and  heavy.  1877 
'RiTA1  I'ii'ienne  in.  vi.  And  the  luscious  dreary  odours  of 
..fading  flowers  and  trodden  fruits,  were  heavy  in  the  air. 

3.  Of  immaterial   things,  esp.    of  language   or 
literary  style :    Sweet  and  highly  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  ear,  or  mind.     Chiefly  in  unfavourable  use, 
implying   a   kind   of  'sweetness*   not   strictly   in 
accordance  with  good  taste. 

1651  FUI.I.KR  Abel  AYf//V'.,  Berengarhis  (1867)  I.  4  He 
often. .addulced  his  discourse  with  all  luscious  expressions 
unto  him.  1653  A.  WILSON  Jas.  /,  Pref.  8  Lushious  words, 
that  give  no  good  rellish  to  the  sense.  1708  UL'RNF.T  Lett. 
(ed.  3)  304  All  those  luscious  Panegyricks  of  Mercenary 
Pens.  1738  KIRCH  .(//.  Life  Milton  \.  78  A  luscious  Style 
stuffed  with  gawdy  Metaphors  and  Fancy.  >8aa  HAZI.ITT 
Table-t.  Ser.  n.  iii.  (1869)  66  A  stream  of  luscious  panegyrics. 
1840  K.INT;SLEV  Lett.  (1878'  I.  50,  I  have  shed  strange  tears 
at  the  sight  of  the  most  luscious  and  sunny  prospect-;.  1902 
Longin.  Maff.  Mar.  479  The  Lotus  F.aters.  .is  what  may 
he  called  a  luscious  expansion  of  four  or  five 'lines  of  the 
Odyssey. 

b.  Of  colouring,  design,  etc. 

1849  RUSKIN  Sei).  Lamps  \\.  §  15.  4?  The  groups  of  children, 
..luscious  in  colour  and  faint  in  light.  Ibid.  iv.  g  13.  105 
This  extraordinary  piece  of  luscious  ugliness  [a  festoon]. 

f4.  Of  tales,  conversation,  writing,  etc.:  (1  rati 
fying  to  lascivious  tastes,  voluptuous,  wanton. 
Rarely  of  a  person  :  Lascivious.  Obs. 

^11613  OVFRHURV  A  ll'f/i'  (1638)  63  She  leaves  the  neat 
youth,  telling  his  lushious  tales.  171694  TILLOTSON  *Wrw. 
(1744)  X  I.  ccviii.  4717  Those  luscious  doctrines  of  the 
Antinomians.  1701  POPE  Jan.  #t  Afay  379  Cantharkles,. . 
Whose  use  old  Hards  describe  in  luscious  rhymes.  1748 
RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1768)  VII.  xliv.  123  Calista  [in  'The 
Fair  Penitent ']  is  a  desiring  luscious  wench.  1766  rORDVCB 
St'rnt.  }"«£•  lf'"f>f-  (1767)  L  iv.  149  Their  descriptions  are 
often  loose  and  luscious  in  a  high  degree.  1815  \V.  H. 
IRF.LAND  Scribbleomania  143  Descriptions  so  luscious— such 
pictures  of  passion  That  prudes,  ta'en  with  furor,  to  ruin 
might  dash  on. 

5.  absgl.  (with  the], 

1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  78.  3  'i  There's  a  Great  deal  of  Wit, 
lint  the  Devil  a  Hit  Of  the  lushious,  can  I  find  I  n't.  1790 
A.  WILSON  Ep.  to  Mr.  '/'—  B—  Poet.  Wks.  (1846)  87  A 
poet,  Whose  mem'ry  will  live  while  the  luscious  can  charm. 

Lusciously  (tojasli),  adv.    [f.  Luscious  a.  + 

-LV  -.]     In  a  luscious  manner. 

1566  DRAST  Horace's  Sat.  vm.  I  vij,  Some  people  . .  Wyll 
..  make  their  cookes  looshiously,  theyr  delicates  to  dresse. 
1660  G.  FLEMING  Stcmma.  Sacrum  Kp  Ded.  6  The  spices 
of  Arabia  are  said  to  be  lushiously  redolent  to  those  that 
are  distant  from  it  some  hundreds  of  miles.  1710  PALMER 
Proverbs  Pref.  14  An  uncautious  wanton  writer  can  possibly 
give  the  vice  he  has  too  lusciously  describ'd.  1779-81 
JOHNSON  L.  P.,  Milton  Wks.  II.  147  The  Latin  pieces  are 
lusciously  elegant.  1897  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON  Geo.  Etiot  in 
IfoMtttt  Novelists  64  Those  lusciously  suggestive  epithets. 
Ibid.  68  Hetty  Sorrel  with  her  soft  caressing  lusciously-loving 
outside,  and  her  heart  '  as  hard  as  a  cherry-stone  '. 

Lusciousness  ffo'jacnte).  [f.  Luscious  a. 
+  -NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  luscious. 

1594  PLAT  Jwell-ko.\\\.  16  By  allaying  of  the  exceeding 
lusciousness  of  the  mault  with  his  bitterness.  1667  Decay 
C/ir.  Piety  viii.  F  15  To  embitter  those  sensualities  whose 
lusciousness  serves  to  intoxicate  us.  1742  FlBLDMQ  jf. 
Andrews  \\.  xii,  If  prudes  are  offended  at  the  lusciousness 
of  this  picture  they  may  take  their  eyes  off  from  it.  1839 
HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  IV.  iv.  vi.  $  42.  282  A  versification  sweet 
even  to  lusciousness.  1879  R.  K.  DOUGLAS  Confucianism 
iv.  93  If  a  man  has  sumptuous  viands  laid  before  him  and 
does  not  eat  them,  he  does  not  know  their  lusciousne-.s. 

t  Imscvtion.  Obs.  rare"0,  [ad.  L.  lusdtidn- 
em  dimness  of  sight,  f.  Ittsctis  one-eyed.]  (See  quot.) 

1656  BLOTNT  Gfossogr.,  Litscition,  dimness,  pore-blindness 
of  the  eyes.  1676-1717  in  COLES. 

Luse,  Lusei\a)n,  Luserde,  Luseret:  see 
LOUSE,  LUCE  *,  LUCKHN  ',  LUHAHD,  LUOERET. 

flush,*/'.1   Obs.   [f.Lustiz'.i]   A  stroke,  blow. 

?  a  1400  Mortc  Arth.  3848  With  the  lussche  of  the  launce 
he  lyghte  one  hys  schuldyrs.    .1440  York  Myst.  xxviii.  : 
Here  with  a  lusshe,  lordayne,  1  schalle   be  allowe.     iL_ 
Jaiuit'son's  Diet.  Suppl.,  Lush,  a  stroke,  blow,  cut,  as  wit] 
a  wand  or  cane. 

Lush  (1»J),  $b-~  slang.  [Of  obscure  origin  : 
pern,  suggested  by  LUSH  rt.] 

1.  Liquor,  drink. 

1790  POTTER  Diet.  Cant.  (1795),  Lnsh^  drink.  1796  Grose's 
Diet.  I'ulg.  Tongue,  Lush,  strong  beer.  1812  J.  H.  VAUX 
Flask  Diet.,  Lits/t,  beer  or  liquor  of  any  kind.  1829  LYTTON 
Disowned  5  I'll  find  the  lush.  1840  COL.  HAWKER  Diary 
(1893)  II.  189  Cheering  the  workmen  with  good  words  and 
'lush  '.  1871  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON  J.  Davidson  viii.  160  '  It's 
no  use,  governor '  he  said . .  in  his  drunken  way  ;  '  work  and 
no  lush  too  hard  for  me,  governor  ! 
b.  A  drinking  bout. 

1841  COL.  HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  II.  214  We  ended  the 
day  with  a  lush  at  Very's.  1896  A.  D.  COLERIDGE  Eton  in 
Forties  363  On  very  special  occasions . .  there  would  be  a 
'lush',  when  every  mess  brewed  its  punch,  or  egg-flip. 


2.   Comb. :  lush-crib,  -ken,  —  lit  thing-ken  (see 

Ll'SHING  Vbf.  si'.}. 
1790   POITF.R  Diet.  Cant.  117951,  Lnsh  Xr//,  an  alehouse. 

1812  J.  li.  VACX  Flash  Diet.,  Lush-oil*  or  Lnsti~keM,  a 
1  public-house,  or  gin-shop.  1813  /t'/WX-rc.  Mag.  XI II.  457 
,  <  >ti  leaving  the  lush-crib,  we  ran  llgui  e  them  gi\  ing  fipprnce 

lo  the  drawer. 

Lush  (\vf\  fl.1  Also  5  lusch,  ft  lushe. 
[? Onomatopoeic  alteration  ot  LAHH  a.  3  ] 

1.  Lax,  flaccid  ;  soft,  tender.   Obs.  exc.  dial. 

'  1440  /'n'////.  rarv.  317  '2  Lusch,  or  slak,  la.vns.  1567 
(IOI.UING  Or itf$  Met.  xv.  189  b,  Then  greene,  and  voyd  of 
strength,  and  lush,  and  foggye.  is  the  blade.  1580  ULUNDKVIL 
Curing  Iforst-s  v.  4!),  The  fle-.li  of  his  lips  and  of  all  his 
bodie  is  lush  and  feeble.  1587  Goi.nixt;  tr.  .SW/««.r  vii.  G, 
Shrubbes,  which  so  soone  as  they  be  in  the  deepes  of  the 
water,  are  lushe  and  almost  like  a  grystle  to  touch.  1815 
Monthly  Mag.  XXXIX.  125  (Essex  Dialect),  Lnsh,  Loose. 
1847  HALI.IWKLI,  s.  v.,  Ground  easily  turned  over  is  said  to 
be  lush.  1898  I!.  KIHKHY  Lakeland  ll'iis.  (K.  D.  D.'.That 
beefs  varra  lush  and  tender. 

2.  Of  plants,  esp.  of  grass  :  Succulent  and  luxu- 
i    riant  in  growth. 

The  literary  currency  of  this  sense  {which  seems  still  to  exist 
in  s.  w.  dialects)  is  due  to  the  recollection  of  the  instance 
in  Shaks.  umot.  1610).  A  conjecture  of  Theobald's,  adopted 
by  Johnson  and  many  later  editors,  substituted  '  lush  wood 
bine  '  (uietri gr.)  for  '  luscious  woodbine'  in  Mids.  J\'.  11.  i. 
^51.  The  conjecture  is  now  discredited,  but  the  passage  ns 
emended  has  had  many  echoes  in  rah  c.  lit^raluie. 

1610  SII\KS.  '/V////.  n.  i.  5-2  How  lush  and  lusty  tin- 
gr.isselookt.-s?  1817  Kr.\  is  '  /  sioo,t  tiptoe  '  \\  And  L-t  a  \\\*\\ 
laburnum  overs  weep  them.  1818  —  fcntiyiit.  i.  941  Overhead, 
Hung  a  lush  screen  of  drooping  weeds.  1820  SHM.I  i:v 
(Jttt's/it'H  in.  i  In  the  warm  hedge  grew  lush  eglantine. 
1832  TENNYSON  Dream  Fair  M'oni.  xviii,  And  at  the  root 
thro*  lush  green  grasses  burn'd  The  red  anemone.  1862  \V. 
\V.  SIOKY  AW'rt  <ft  A',  i.  (1864)  i  The  broken  arrhes  of  a 

1  Roman  bridge,  nearly  buried  in  the  lush  growth  of  weed-;, 
shrubs  and  Huwers.  1867  Sfotfator  6  Apr.  184  The  lush 
tropicrd  forests  of  South  America.  1872  I*  LACK  Adv.  Phaeton 
xiii,  Lush  meadows,  with  the  cattle  standing  deep  in  the 
grass.  1876  llno\\xix(;  Pacchi&rotto  Prul.  u,  Ami  lush  and 

1  lithe  do  the  creepers  clothe  Von  wall  I  watch,  with  a  wealth 
of  green.  1884  Sat.  Rev.  19  July  86  Hound  together  by 
the  lusli  growth  of  the  bramble. 

b.  Of  a  season:  Characterized  by  luxuriance  of 
vegetation. 

1818  KK.VTS  F.iuiyin.  i.  46  And,  as  the  year  Grows  hi<h  in 
juicy  stalks,  I'll  smoothly  steer  My  little  boat  [etc.].  1891 
T.  HARDY  fess  II.  109  The  supernumerary  milkers  of  the 
lush  green  season  had  been  dismissed. 

C.  Luxuriantly  covered  with* 

1863   LYTTUX  Ca.vtoniaua  xxii,  The  farmers  ..  allow  thrir 
hedges  to  ..  spread    four   yards   thick,  all    lush   with  con 
volvulus  and  honeysuckle, 
d.  transf.  andyf^r. 

1851  MRS.  BROWNING  Casa  Gnidi  H'imf.  \.  ioSS  Mow  this 
green  lush  falseness  to  the  roots.  1891  1'.  HAUDV  7\:\\i  11. 
55  The  aesthetic,  sensuous,  pagan  pleasure  in  natural  life 
and  lush  womanhood. 

*i  3.  Shakspere's  use  has  by  some  writers  been 
misapprehended  as  referring  to  colour. 

i744-V//rt^.  irks.  (ed.  Hnnmer)  VI.  Gloss.,  Lush  [7V;///. 
n.  i.  52],  of  a  dark  deep  full  Colour,  opposite  to  pale  and 
faint.  1860  T.  MARTIN  Horace  60  The  lu^h  rose  lingers  late. 

4.    Comb. 

1818  KKATS  Rndym.  n.  52  Listening  still,  Hour  after  hour, 
to  each  lush-leaved  rill.  1870  MORKIS  F.arthly  Par.  iv.  52 
The  luth-cold  blue-bells. 

Hence  Lu  slily  adv.,  Lu  shncss. 

6*1440  Prom/1.  Part1.  317  '2  Luschly,  I  axe  (K.  P.  rare}. 
1883  Miss  I'.KOUGHTON  Belinda  III.  iv.  iv.  231  The  long 
lythrums  growing  lushly  beside  them.  1900  L  outwit  f.  Rev. 
Apr.  552  In  the  lushness  of  early  summer.  1902  Xation 
(N.  Y.)  9  Jan.  39/2  The  customary  lushness  of  rhetoric  that 
is  rather  French  than  English. 

Lush  (1"|),  a.-  slang.   (See  quot.) 

1812  J.  H.  VACX  Flash  Diet.,  Lush,  or  Lushy,  drunk. 

IiTlsll,  J'.1  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms :  4  lusshe. 
luysche,  lusse,  lusche,  (J>a.  t.  loste,  luste),  5 
lusche,  loushe,  lusk,  9losh,6-  lush.  [? Echoic 
variant  of  LASH  z>.] 

1.  intr.  To  rush,  dash  ;  to  come  down  with  a  rush. 
c  1330  A rth.  ff  Merl.  8117  (Kolbing)  Hou  our  wi^tlinges 

so  hendeOn  J>e  heben  wij»swordes  lo^ten.  ^1330!^.  JJRUNXK 
Chron.  \Yt\ce  (Rolls)  2977  Mast  &  sayl,  doun  hit  lusched 
{v.r.  lussed],  Cordes,  kables,  casteles,  tofrusched.  a  1350 
.Y.  Anastasia  114  in  Horstm.  Aitengl.  Leg.  (1881)  26  pe 
Emperours  men.  .Lusshed  opon  him.  la  1400  Morte  Arth. 
1459  With  luflylauncez  one  lofte  they  luyschene  to-gedyres. 
Ibid.  2226  He  laughte  o^tte  a  lange  swerde,  and  luyschetle 
one  ffaste.  ("1430  LVI>G.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  114  He 
thought  he  harde  the  dcvylle  loushe,  He  start  into  a  bryer 
boushe.  c  1470  Golagros  <$•  Caw.  1003  Thai  luschit  and  laid 
on,  thai  luflyis  of  lyre.  1566  DHAST  Horace  A  iij,  The 
Ijancke  hath  burst,  that  down  they  lush,  and  so  be  clrente  at 
laste.  18..  WHITKHKAD  Leg.  19  (Cumberld.  Glj  For  seun 
she  grows  a  lusty  beck  An  layks  an  loshes  ower  the  steaynes. 

2.  trans.  To  strike. 

c  1330  Arth.  ff  Merl.  6875  (Knlbing)  per  was.  .mani  of  his 
hors  ylust.  I  hid.  7750  Our  cristen  . .  out  of  be  sadel  mani 
lust.  ' Ibid.  9797  Anober  to  >e  chine  he  lu^ste.  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  6730  He  hurlet  forth  vnhyndly,  harmyt  full  inony,  Of 
^e  ledis,  ^at  hym  led,  luskit  to 'ground.  1:1440  York  Myst. 
xxxi.  10  pus  schall  I . .  lusshe  all  you  re  lymmys  with  lasschis. 
Ibid.  xlvj.  37  pei  lusshed  hym,  bei  lasshed  hym.  14..  JAY. 
Soc.  Antiq.  101  If.  72  (Halliw.)  These  lions  bees  lusked  and 
lased  on  sondir.  1890  Clone.  Gloss. ,  Lns/it  to  beat  down 
wasps  with  a  bough. 

t  3.  To  bring  out  with  a  rush.   In  quot._/^.   Obs. 

1:1449  PRCOCK  Rfpr.  \.  xx.  129  Thei  kunnen  bi  herte  the 
textis  of  Holi  Scripture  and  kunnen  lussche  hem  out  thikke 
at  feest,  and  at  ale  drinking. 


Lush  (M\  7'.'-'  slang,    [f.  Lrsn  */'.-] 

1.  trans.  To  ply  with  *  lush'  or  drink  ;  to  liquor. 
1821  I.ilf  D.  Haggart  iS  \Ve  had  lushed  the  coachman  so 

neatly,  that  Harney  was  obliged  to  drive.  1838001.  HAWKTR 
Diary  i iNi^i  II.  14?  T<>  lush  the  Keyhavenites  \\itli  four 
gallons  of  swill.  1888  K.  J.  (lor.MMAN  7<v  Curious  xxii,  To 
lusli  me  and  feed  me  so  as  in  get  on  my  blimt  side. 

2.  intr.  To  drink, indulge  in  drink.  A)so/^///>7/  it. 

1811  Lex.  lialatrtinunw.  Lnsh,  t.«  drink.  1825  C'.  M. 
\\YSI\IACOIT  ting.  X/*y  II.  252  Smoke,  take  snutV.  lush. 
1835  I'm..  HAWKER  Diary  '1893^  II.  90  The  captain  and 
liis  mate  having  . .  '  lushed  it '  ashore  all  ni^ht.  1851-61 
MAVHKW  Loud.  Labour  (18641  '•  ifi?/?i  I  ^-^  Ollt  of  work 
two  or  three  weeks,  and  I  certainly  lushed  too  much. 
b.  trans.  To  drink. 

1838  DICKF.\S  O.  V'Tcisf  .\\.\ix,  Some  of  the  richest  sort 
you  ever  lushed. 

t  IiU'Shburg.  Obs.  Forms  :  4  lusshebourne, 
-borwe,  -borue,  -borgh,  -burgh,  lusseburgh. 
lusschebruys,  lusshbourue,  4-.-  lussheburghe, 
5  -burne,  luschburue,  -bowrn,  7  Hist,  lush- 
brough,  -borow,  -burgh,  (lushoborow).  Rllist. 
lushborough,  -burg.  [Anglicized  name  of 
Luxemburg.]  A  base  coin  made  in  imitation  of 
the  sterling  or  silver  penny  and  imported  from 
Luxemburg  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Also 
iMtthcbortte  sterling. 

1346  Rolls  of  Tail.  II,  i<Vv2  Item,  pur  ce  quc  phisour^ 
Marcliant/.  .niijtm  tent  la  txme  Moneie  d'esterlyng  hors  iU; 
ceste  terrt',  <S;  cle  jour  en  autre  reporlent  diverse-;  fauxfs 
.\lonoies  api>ellex  Lusshebom  nes  [etc.].  1351  Ibid.  239  i 
Si  liointne  apjinrte  fanse  Monuie  en  cest  Roialme  ..  sicome 
la  Mmioje  appelle  Lusseburgh  (etc.].  1377  I.XN<;I-  /'.  /'/. 
]I.  \v.  ',-}-.:  As  in  lusshehorwes  is  a  lyther  alay  and  ^et  loketh 
he  lyke  a  sierlyn^e.  (1386  CIIACCI:R  Monk's  '/'.  74  (Intl 
wont  no  luvshel)ur«h  payeii  \  <-.  1393  I..\X(,i..  /'.  /'/.  I.'. 
x\  in.  ;:>  Men  may  lykne  letterid  men  to  a  lussheborgh, o^er 
werse.  Ibid.  Si*  Thus  aie  bt.-  lithere  lykned  to  lussheborue 
sterlin^f<.  c  1440  /V- >;///*.  J\m:  317/2  Luschluiruc  (.S . 
hishljurne,  pajtirnv.  a  1500  ric>s  of  1- iillhtun  42  in  Ha/1. 
/.'.  /'.  /'.  II.  ii  No  hischljowriis  but  money  of  fyne  asaye. 
1607  C"U  i  I.L  Inter/*)-.,  Lushobof'O'f,  \^  a  bas-j  o>ine  v>t-d 
iti  the  dales  of  Kin^  Kd.  the  3.  coined  beyond  Seas  to 
the  likenes  of  English  money.  1716  M.  J),\vn-.s  Atht'n. 
lirit.  III.  78  'Twas  made  HiKh  'I'reason  in  K.  Kdw.  3 
Day-,  to  l.rin^  in  or  recei\e  the  Counterfeit  Money,  call'd 
Lush  burg. 

Lushing  l^JiijX  vi>L  $l>.  ff.  LUSH  z/.-  +  -INC  L] 
The  aciion  of  the  vh.  LUSH-.  Also//.,  abundance. 

1829  S.-orr  Jrnl.  i3  Mar.,  Cigars  in  loads  whi-ky  in  hill 
ings.  [So  in  Loi'khnrt  \  t'd.  1890  has  lashings;  reading  of 
MS.  perh.  doubtful.}  1890  II.  Xisiur  Hail  L'p!  i,  Vou 
can  have  both  j;rub  and  liquor  here  in  hishin^s. 

b.   Comb.  :    lushing-ken.  a  drinking  bar,  low 
public  house;  lushing-rnaii,  n  drunkard. 

1859  M.MSFII.  I'ocab.  «  Farmer',  \\'itli  al!  the  pri.cs  and 
lushmg-men,  A  hundred  stretches  hence.  1883  L.  \\'ixn- 
FIF.I.D  A.  Riyivc  I.  v.  120  Unable  . .  to  steer  clear  of  lushing- 
kens,  or  avoid  the  seductions  of  the  gaming-table, 

Lushing'toii  (Ic'jirjtan).  slang.     [Punning  use 

of  the  surname  Litshington,  with  allusion  to 
LUSH  ^.2 

The  *City  of  Lushington  '  was  the  name  of  a  convivial 
society  (consisting  chiefly  of  actors)  which  met  at  the  Harp 
Tavern,  Russell  Street,  until  about  1895.  It  had  a  '  Loul 
Mayor  '  and  four  '  aldermen  ',  presiding  over  '  wards '  called 
Juniper,  Poverty,  Lunacy,  and  Suicide.  On  the  admission 
of  a  new  member,  the  '  Lord  Mayor'  (of  late  years  at  least) 
harangued  him  on  the  evils  of  excess  in  think.  The  'City' 
claimed  to  have  exited  for  150  years  ;  if  this  claim  lie  well- 
founded,  the  existence  of  Li/sn  s/'.-  will  be  authenticated 
for  a  date  considerably  earlier  than  that  of  our  first  quot. 
Our  information  is  from  'Sir'  li.  D.ivies,  the  last  'Lord 
Mayor  of  Lushington  '.  ] 

1 1.  In  various  jocular  phrases  referring  to  drink. 
•sSee  quotsA  Ol>s. 

1823  '  Jox  HF.K  '  Diet.  Turf  s.  v.  Ltesfi,  '  Lushington1  or 
'dealing  with  Lushington',  taking  too  much  drink.  1823 
EC;AX  Grose's  Diet,  i'ulgar  '1  oitgue^  s.v.  Lush,  Speaking  of 
a  person  who  is  drunk  they  say,  Alderman  Litshiugton  is 
concerned,  or,  he  has  been  voting  for  I  he  A  Idennan, 
1826  The  Jrancy  L  31  He  is  reported  not  to  take  sufficient 
care  of  himself:  Lushington  is  evidently  his  master. 

2.   A  drunkard. 

[1840  Comic  Almanack  39  A  blessed  School  of  Physic — 
half-and-half!  The  Lushington  of  each  young  1  >octor's 
Commons;  Medical  Students— sons  of  gin  and  chaff— doing 
to  pot.j  1851  MAYHKU  Lond.  Labour  \.6\  If  they  have  any. . 
a  little  stale,  at  the  end  of  a  week,  they  sell  it  at  the  public- 
houses  to  the  '  Lushingtons  \  1890  '  ROLF  BoLMtEWOOD1 
Col.  Reformer  xiii.  134  The  best  eddicated  chaps  are  the 
worst  lushingtoiis  when  they  give  way  at  all. 

-I  Iiirshish,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  [?  f.  LUSH  a.  + 
-ISH.]  ?  Somewhat  *  lush  '  or  soft. 

1661  LOVEI.L  I/isi.  Anim.  <•(-  Min.  190  Tlie  greater  Sea 
Crabs.,  are  strong  and  lushish,  of  hard  digestion. 

Lushy  (\wfr,a.'1  stang.  Alsolushey.  [f.  LuSH 
sb.'^  +  -Y  *.]  Intoxicated,  dnmk. 

1811  Lt-.r.  Balrftromcuvi,  Lits/uy,  drunk.  The  rolling 
kiddeys  had  a  spree,  and  got  blood  lushey.  1821  Life  /). 
Haggart  15  They  were  both  pretty  lushy  and  quarrelling. 
1883  L.  \ViNGFiELD.-f.  Roiw\.\.  127 '  Steady  there  ! '  bawled 
the  Hebrew.  '  Damn  him  !  always  lushy'. 

Lushy  (lz>*Ji),a.-  [i.Lusn  al  +  -Y  '.]  =LusH«.i 

1821  CLARE  Vill.  Minsir.  I.  98  When  April  first  . .  Its  {sc. 
the  Arum's]  ear-like  spindling  flowers  their  cases  burst, 
IJeting'd  with  yellowish  white  or  lushy  hue.  Ibid.  II.  178, 
Flower  of  lushy  red.  1882  J.  WAT.KKK  Jaunt  to  A  ulii  Reekie^ 
etc.  16  Here  milken  curds  and  jugs  o'  lushy  cream. 

Lusiau  (I'w'sian),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  mod.L.  Lftsi-ns 
( =-  L.  Lusitaiws)  +  -AN.]  ^LUSITANIAN. 

1776  W.  J.  MICKLE  tr.  Cainoens'  Litsiad  154  Heavens  t 


LUSIOK. 

shall  the  Lusinn  nobles  tamely  yield  ?  1812  RYRON  Ch.  I  far. 
1.  xiv,  And  soon  on  board  tlie  Lusian  pilots  leap.  //•/-/.  xvi, 
Albinii..to  the  Lu.si;ui--  did  her  :iiil  afford. 

larsion.   (V'.v.  nire'~n.     [acl.  L.  lftsi$n-emt  n. 
of  action  f.  liiiffre  to  play.]     'See  quot.) 

1656  BtAUMT  £ Awttgpr.,  Lusii>nt  a  playing,  game  or  pas 
time.  1721  in  ItAii.Kv. 

Irtisituu,  n.   Ol'S.  rarf.    [ad.  L.  //7.r/A7//-//j.] 

^LITHUANIAN  rt. 

1577-87  Hoi.iNSHKn  ///s/.  .SYo/.  293/1  All  which  was  tloone 
in  the  sight  of  the  rest  of  the  I  .  .  liips. 

Iiusitaniau  (I'^siu^-nian),  a.  and  sh  [f.  L. 
l^ftsitiinia  (see  below)  +  -AN.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  Lusitnnia  ;    hence 
(chiefly /#£/.),  of  or  pertaining  to  Portugal. 

1780  SWIFT  Progr.  Remit y  48  Venus  . .  Gave  Women  all 
their  hearts  could  wish  When  lirst  she  taught  them  where 
to  ft nd  White  Lead  and  Lusitanian  Dish.  1842  TKNNVSON 
II  'ill  It  '<ttt*r/>r(wf\,  ( Jo  fetch  a  pint  of  port  :  . .  such  whose 
faiher-grape  grew  fat  On  Lusitanian  summers.  1902  J-'diu. 
Reir.  July  88  Later  geographers  ..  confounded  Odusseia  in 
the  Sierra  Nevada  with  the  Lusitanian  Olysippo. 

B.  sb*  An   inhabitant  of  Lusitania,  an  ancient 
province  of  Hispania,  almost  identical  with  modern 
Portugal ;  hence,  a  Portuguese. 

1607  Tors  KM.  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  97  A  certain  Lusita 
nian,  whom  he  took  in  an  Island  of  Portugal.  1654  SIR  T. 
HERBERT  Trav.  46  Some  Knglish  Merchants  ships  (then 
too  much  abused,  by  the  bragging  Lusitanian..)  helped 
them.  1709  J.  CLARKE  tr.  Grot  tits  (.'/if.  Rclig.  n.  xviii. 
(1711)  128  note^  See  ..  Kreita  concerning  the  Knipire  of  the 
Lithuanians  in  Asia.  1886  SHKI.DON  tr.  Flanker?*  Sa- 
lantinl'f)  7  A  Lusitanian,  of  gigantic  height. 

Lusive  (J^/'siv),  a.  rare—1,  [f.  L.  Ins-,  ppl. 
stem  of//7/#;r  to  play  +  -IVK.]  Playful. 

1871  M.  COI.UNR  Inn  of  Strange  Meetings  184  A  little 
tablet  for  love's  lu-,ive  rhyme. 

t  Imsk,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  I.USK  i'.}  An  idle  or  lazy 
fellow;  a  sluggard. 

.1420  Lvnc.  Assembly  of  God*  714  Vnthryftys,  &  vnlustes 
came  also  to  th.it  game,  with  luskes,  &  loselles  that  niyght 
nat    thryue    for   shame.     1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  vn.   v, 
Wliat  arte  tliou  but  a  luske  and  a  turner  of  broches  and-a 
l.idyl  washer,     c  1515  tVv/v  Lorell's  />.  n  Luskes,  sjoticns, 
and    kechen    knaues.     1600   Hoi. i. ASM  Livy  xxi.  xliv.  418 
Well  may  they  bee  cowards,  and  play  the  idle"  luskt-s.     1647 
TKXPP  Comtn.  Rev.  ii.  26  That  keepeth  himself  unspotted 
of  tlie  world,  that  foul  lusk  that  lieth  in  that  wicked  one. 
1694  Moi  n-.t'\  Rabelais  \.  236  Idle  Lusks. 
Comb.  1611  COTGK.,  Kstoiirdi)  sottish,  blockish,  .luske-like. 
IiUSk  Mz'sk  ,  a.     [f.  prec.  ab.]     1. n/.y,  sluggish. 
1775  ASM,  f,nsA;  l:i/y,  worthless,  idle.     1890  Lippincott's 
.lA/v  J;i"-  99  Tlie  lapses  of  lusk  water  heard  apart, 
t  Lusk,  "'.    Oh.     [Of  obscure  origin. 
The  sense  agrees  with  that  of  OHO.  loscfn  (:— OTeut. 
*int-sk$-  L.  root  'lilt- :  see  LOITER  :•.),  which  would  corre 
spond  to  an  OK.  * loscian.     For  the  phonology  cf.  IH'SK  n.] 
intt\  To  lie  hid  ;  to  lie  idly  or  at  ease,  to  indulge 
laziness;  to  skulk. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNF.  Chron.  fiSio)  9  Slbriht  ^at  schrew  as 
a  lordan  gan  lusk,  A  suynhird  smote  he  to  dede  vnder  a 
thorn  busk.  1533  MORK  Confut.  7  itidale  131  Frere  Luther 
and  Gate  calateny*  nonne  lye  luskynge  togyther  in  lechery. 
"533  —  ™d  ft-  Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  526/1  He  nothing 
seeketb,  but  corners  to  crepe  in,  where  he  may  luske  and 
Inrke  in  the  darke.  1591  SYLVESTER  Dn  Bartas  I.  vii.  115 
Not  that  I  mean  to  fain  an  idle  God  That  lusks  in  Heav'n 
and  never  looks  abroad.  1621  T.  WILLIAMSON  tr.  Goularfs 
Wise  Vieillard  98  He  lies  lusking  at  home.  1662  J.  COT- 
GRAVE  H'its  Interpr.  (ed.  2)  311  Nay  now  you  puff,  lusk,  and 
draw  up  your  chin. 

t  Luskard.     Obs.  rare—*.     [Of  obscure  forma 
tion  ;  app.  coined  to  render  (obs.)  Y.foirard.]     A 
kind  of  grape  which  causes  looseness  of  the  bowels. 
T&$3  URQLMIART  Rabelais  i.  xxv.  115  The  muscadine,  the 
verjuice  grape  and,  the  luskard  for  those  that  are  costive. 

t  Luskin.  Olts,  rare—1.  [I'erh.  subst.  use  of 
LUSKING///.  a.~\  —  LUSK  sb. 

1593  B.  HAKNKS  Parthenophil  in  Arb.  Garner  V.  457  The 
lead-heeled  lazy  hiskins  louping,  Fling  out,  in  their  new 
motley  breeches!  [1824  MACTAGGAKT  Gtufovid,  Encyil. 
325  A  luscan  was  lodged  once  in  a  farm-house,,  .and  thought 
proper  to  walk  off  in  the  morning  with  the  bed-clothes.) 

t  Lu-  skin g,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  [f.  LUSK  v.  +  -ING  1.] 
Idling,  skulking. 

1579  TWYNK  P/u'su-fa  agst.  Fort.  i.  xxi.  27  Wouldest  thgu 
say  rest,  or  lusking,  or  sleepe? 

f  Lu'Sking,  ///.  a.  Obs.  Also  5  luskand. 
[f.  LUSK  v.  +  -ING  -.]  Slothful,  lazy. 

c  1460  Toivneley  Myst.  xx.  750  Nay,  luskand  losell,  lawes 
of  the  land  Shall  fay  11  hot  we  haue  oure  will.  1600  LANE 
Tom  Tel-troth  (1876)  128  'J'hither  thus  lusking  lubber  softly 
creeped. 

•i  Lirskish,  a.  Obs.  [f.  LUSK  sb.  +  -ISH.] 
Slothful,  liizy,  sluggish. 

15. .  Hye  Way  to  SpyttU  Hous  117  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  f.  IV. 
28  lioyes,  gyrles  and  lu.skysh  strong  knaues.  1533  MOKE 
•2nd  Pt.  Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  589 'i  Thei  haue  in  their 
traunce  and  theire  sleepe  played  out  all  their  luskishe  lustes. 
1548  UDALL,  etc.  Krasni.  /'tir,  Afa>-&  vi.  7-9  Suche  a  myn* 
istre  as  is  quicke  and  spedie,  and  not  a  Inskysh  loyterer 
or  sluggerde.  1643  BUUOUGHKB  R.vf>.  f/osea  v.  (1652)  91 
Away  now  with  our.  .luskish  desires,  let  us  up  and  be  doing. 
1790  J.  WILLIAMS  Shrove  Tuesday  in  A  Cabinet,  etc.  (17941 
28  Luskish  or  fleet,  lugubrious  or  glad.  1819  H.  HUSK  Tea 
115  When  luskish  seasons  their  retreat  delay  And  March 
enamour'd  steals  a  kiss  from  May. 

Hence  Xm-skishly  adv.,  Ln'skishiiess. 

1530  PALSGR.  839/1  Luskysshely,  en  lonrdanlt.  1538 
KI.VOT  />/f/.,  Socordia  ..  Luskisshenesse.  1540  MORVKINK 
tr.  I'ives  Introd.  Wysd.  Ciij,  Those  thinges..be  occasions 
of  great  vices,  as  of  insolent  arrogancy,  of  luskyshenes  [etc.]. 
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159$  SPENSER  /•'.  (>•  vi.  i.  35  Hut,  when  he  saw  his  foe 
before  in  ve\v,  He  shooke  off  luskishnesse.  1637  OILLESPIE 
Kng.  Pop.  ( 'erem.  Kp.  A  iv,  K  it  time  for  us  Iu-.kishly  to  sit 
still,  and  to  be  silent  r  1642  ROT.KRS  Xaainan  1^1  Formality 
in  Religion,  ease,  sloath..and  hiski^hnesse  of  spirit. 

Lusky  <>-ski),  a.  [f.  LPSK  s/>.  +  -Y.]  Lri/v, 
sluggish.  (In  0,1101.  1604  fninsf.) 

1604  UKAYTON  fW  in  Kowse  thee  thou  sluggish  liird  .. 
and  leaue  thy  Luskye  nest.  1873  W.  S.  MAYO  Never 
Again  xxxii.  417  That  I  ..  would  ..  Learn  Hope  to  scorn 
and  duty  deprecate  ;  And  idly  float  on  lush  and  lusky  (low 
Of  sense.  1886  S.  II'.  Line.  G/oss..  Luskyt  lazy,  idle.  *  Gret 
lusky  things,  they're  too  idle  to  work  '. 

t  LtlSOTious,  a.  Ot>$.  [f.  L.  Insert-its  be 
longing  to  a  player  (f.  hlsor  player)  +  -GUS.]  Used 
in  sport  or  as  a  pastime. 

1613  T.  GODWIN  Kotn.  Antiq.  (1625)  100  He  did  not  beate 
the  ay  re,  and  flourish  with  those  lusorious,  and  preparatory 
weapons,  but  he  did  truly  right.  1619  («  ATA  KICK /.<>/,»- vi.  117 
Lusorious  Lots ;  and  such  as  be  vsed  in  game,  sport  or 
pastime,  for  recreation  and  delight.  1668 G.  C.  in  H.  More 
Div .  Dial,,  Publ.  to  Rdr.  a  4,  The  ill  Tendency  of  such  loose 
and  lusorious  Oratorie.  1697  POTTER  Autiq.  Greece  n.  xvi. 
(J7I5)  332  Of  1-ots  there  were  four  sorts,  viz.  Political, 
Military,  Lusorious,  and  Divinatory. 

Lusory  (li/7'sari),  a.  [ad.  L.  lusori-its  (see 
prec.).]  Used  as  a  pastime  ;  of  the  nature  of  play  or 
sport.  Of  composition  :  Written  in  a  playful  style. 

1653  GATAKKR  /  'ind.  Antwt.  Jet:  173  A  Insane  Lot  is  law 
ful,  a  1694  TILI.OTHON  Serin.  11743'  XII.  5457  Which  signi 
fies  just  nothing,  but  is  lusory  and  trilling.  1711  SHAI-TKSH. 
Charac.  (1737)  111.  Misc.  n.  iii.  119  God,  as  a  kind  Tutor, 
was  pleas'd  to  ..  bear  with  his  Anger,  and  in  a  lusory 
manner,  expose  his  childish  Frowardnetw.  1779  [OHXSON 
L.  /'.,  F..  Smith  Wks.  1 1.  456  Mr.  I'hilips's  ode  . .  after  the 
manner  of  Horace's  lusory  or  amatorian  odes  is.  .a  master 
piece.  1791-1823  U'IsRAivLi  C»r.  Lit.  (1866)  361  There  is 
a  refined  species  of  comic  poetry,— lusory  yet  elegant. 

Lussh(e)borgh,  -bourne,  etc. :  see  LI-SHHURG. 

Lussom,  -urn,  obs.  forms  of  LOVKSOMK. 

Lust  (Ittst),  s/>.  Now  literary.  Also  3  Orm. 
liisst,  4  lost^e,  4-7  luste.  [Common  Tent :  OK. 
lust  masc.  corresponds  to  OFris.  htst  masc.,  OS. 
lust  fem.  (MPu.,  Du.  htst  masc.),  OIIG.  lust 
fem.  (MUG.  just  masc.  and  fem.,  mod.G.  lust 
fem.),  Goth,  lustu-s  masc. :— O.Teut.  *htstn-z, 
prob.  repr.  a  pre-Teut.  */s-tit-sy  f.  the  zero-grade 
of  the  root  *!as-  to  long  for,  occurring  in  Gr. 
\t\ai-tff0ai  (:— *//-/#.rj'-),  Skr.  las  (:— */<7-/j,  a  re 
duplicated  form) ;  the  suffix  -tit-  forms  nouns  of 
action  from  verbal  roots. 

Cf.  ON.  loste  wk.  masc.  (MSw.  luste,  loste},  Da.  lysf, 
mod.  I  eel.  lyst  (see  LIST  s/'.),  which  are  cognate  and  syn 
onymous,  but  differ  in  declension.  The  mod.Sw.  lust  has 
been  assimilated  in  furm  to  the  Get-,  word.) 

f  1.  Pleasure,  delight.  Const,  in,  tot  unto* 
(Sometimes  coupled  with  liking.}  Qhs. 

t  888  K.  /KI.FRED  Boeth.  xxiv.  §  3  pa  saule  he  [Epicurus] 
*f>  se  lust  waire  'Ji  hehste  good,  c  1275  Lint?  Ron  93  in  O.  K. 
flfuc.oG  He  [Jesus]  is  feyr  and  bryht  on  heowe  . .  Of  lufsiim 
lost  of  truste  treowe.  1340  Aycnb.  92  Of  zuyche  blisse  and 
of  zuyche  loste  no  liknesse..ne  may  by  yuounde..ine  lostes 
of  J?e  wordle.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Serw.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  2  Sone, 
have  mynde  how  (>ou  haddist  lust  in  this  lyfe,  and  Lazar 
peyne.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  xi.  x.  587  Alias  my  swete 
sones  ..  for  your  sakes  I  shalle  lese  my  lykynge  and  lust. 
a  1529  SKEI.TON  E.  Ritmmyng  222  Whan  we  kys  and  play, 
In  lust  and  in  lykyng.  c  1580  SIDNEY  Ps.  xxn.  v,  Let  God 
save  hym  in  whom  was  all  his  lust.  1593  SHAKS.  Liter,  1384 
Gazing  vppon  the  Greekes  with  little  lust.  1607  —  Timon 
iv.  iii.  492. 

t  b.  //.  Pleasures.   Obs. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  viii.  14  J>a  f  e  . .  of  carum  . .  £  of 
lustum  biss  lifes  synt  for-J>rysmede.  1340  Ayenb.  72  per  hy 
habbe}>  ..  hire  solas,  hire  blisse,  and  hire  confort,  and  alle 
hire  lostes.  CUttpCliAttcn  Del  he  Hlannche  581  My  lyf,  my 
lustes  be  me  lothe.  1382  WVCI.IF  2  Tim.  iii.  4  Loueris  of  lustis 
[Vulg.  volitptatnm  amatores\  more  than  of  God.  (f  1400 
Destr.  Troy  3317  All  your  ledys  ..  [shal]  lyue  in  bis  lond 
with  lustes  at  ease,  c  1420  A^ntnrs  of  Art  h.  213  This  es  it 
to  lufie  paramoures,  and  lustis  [v.r.  listes]  and  litys. 

c.  quasi-rtwcr.  A  source  of  pleasure  or  delight ; 
fan  attraction,  charm  (obs.}.  poet. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  I.  46  O  Venus,  ..Thou  Hf,  thou  lust, 
thou  mannes  hele.  Ibid.  II.  46  In  kertles  and  in  Copes 
riche  Thei  weren  clothed  ..  With  alle  lustes  that  eche 
knew  Thei  were  enbrouded  overal.  1423  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q. 
Ixv,  Our  lyf,  oure  lust,  oure  gouernoure,  oure  queue.  1549-62 
STEKNHOLD  £  H.  Ps.  Ixii.  7  God  is  my  glory  and  my  health, 
my  soules  desire  and  lust. 

td.  Liking,  friendly  inclination  A?  a  person.  Obs. 

£1430  Freemasonry  506  For  they  were  werkemen  of  the 
beste,  The  emperour  hade  to  them  gret  luste.  1535  COVKR- 
DALK  Num.  xiv.  8  Yf  the  Lorde  haue  lust  vnto  \s  [1611  If 
the  Lord  delight  in  vsj. 

f2.  Desire,  appetite,  relish  or  inclination  for 
something.  Const.  of\  to  (with  sb.  or  inf.).  Some 
times  joined  with  leisure  (cf.  LIST  sb.l  2).  Obs. 

Now  merged  in  the  stronger  use  5  (influenced  by  4). 

ngoo  tr.  Jtxdas  Hist.  \.  xiii.  [xii,]  (1890)  436  Mid  un^es- 
wencedlice  luste  heofonlicra  gode,    c  1000  ALFRIC  Horn,  I. 
86  Him  was  metes  im'cel  lust.     ^1225  Ancr.  R.  118  peo 
hwule  b;tt  te  lust  is  hot  toward  em  sunne.     1340  Aycnb.  253 
t>e  of>er  stape  is  Jet  me  xette  niesure  ine  pe  loste  and  mid  \re 
likinge  of  |>e   wille.    c  1400  MAL'SIJEV.  (1839!   xxviii.    285, 
I    hadde   no  lust   to  go  to  tho   parties.     1470-85   MALORY    • 
Arthur  \\.  i.  The  weder  was  hole  about  noone,  and  syre 
launcelot  had  grete  lust  to  slepe.     15. .  Frere  fy  Boy?  56  in    , 
Ritson  Anc.  Pop.  Poet.  37  Hysdyner  forth  hedrough  :  Whan 
he  sawe  it  was  but  bad,  Ful  lytell  lust  thereto  he  had.    1528 
TINDAI.K  Obed.  Chr.  Man  To  Rdr.  4  b,  Yf  we  thurst,  his    j 
[God's]  tructh  shall  fulfill  oure  luste,    1530  PALSGR.  580/2,    , 
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I  I  have  nothing  ^o  good  III-.H-  to  my  worke  .is  I  had  y^tcr- 
day.  1570  FoxK.SV;-/;/.  -zCor.  v,  Kp.  Ded.  A  iiij,  Men  \\huly 
Reiu-ii  oner  to  worldly  studyes  haue  litle  leystne,  and  lr-.se 
lu^t,  either  to  he:ire  St-rmons  or  to  read  booKO*  1611 

i  liKAi'M.  fi;  l;i,.  t\nt.  lint  n.  J'est/f  i.  iii,  If  you  would  consider 
your  state,  yon  \vmild  haue  little  lust  to  sing,  I  wis^e.  1627 
W.  S(|.AII--I(  /..t/.  2  T/icss.  (1629)276,  I  have  neither  lust 
MOV  leasure  ta  enter  the  (jnestion. 

fb.  with  iiulefinite  article.   Obs. 

1426  LYIK;.  PC  f ;////.  /V/t.v.  23360,  I  had  a  lust.. for  to 
holden  my  passage.  1528  FAYMU.  Sa/t'ftw's  Kegim.  (1575) 
nb,  No  man  ought  to  eate  but  after  he  hath  a  luste.  1530 
PALSGR.  616/1,  I  have  a  luste  to  gyve  you  a  hlowe  on  the 
cheke.  1549-62  SII-KMIOLU  &  H.  Ps.  Ixxi.  (1566)  167  From 
my  youth  1  had  a  lust  Stil  to  depend  on  thee.  1641  J. 
JACKSON  Trite  /:>«;/«-.  '/'.  n.  161  Such  as  did  seeke  the 
Glory  of  Martyrs,  .out  ofa  lust  of  dying. 

t  c.  (One's)  desire  or  wish  ;  (one's)  good  plea 
sure.     Phr.  at  (after\  one's  hist.   Obs. 

^950  Liiidisf.  Coif.  John  i.  13  f)a5e  ne  of  blodum  ne  of 
uillo  vet  of  lust  hclioiTKts  ne  from  uillo  '-el  lust  [weres]  ah 
Gode  ^ecened  suit,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  2899  Sua  ferr  your 
lust  yee  foln  noght,  pat  yee  for-gete  him  (?at  yow  wroght. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  A'ttf.'s  T.  1620  Weepe  now  na  more,  I  wol 
thy  lust  fultille.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  8852  All  the  pepull  to 
pyne  put  and  dethe  at  oure  lust?  c  1450  Merlin  268  Whan 
he  was  all  to  brosed  and  hym  diffouled  at  her  lust  saf  thei 
haue  hym  not  slain.  1535  COVERDALR  Ps.  xci.  n  Myne  eje 
also  shal  se  his  lust  ot  myne  enemies.  1576  fLEMiNt; 
'  Panopl.  ]'~.pist.  18  If  by  the  law  of  your  lust,  you  account 
me  a  craft ic  . .  felow.  157^  Lvi.v  /iw//(«rjr(Arb.)  59  Wil  thy 
Father.,  giue  thee  libertie  to  lyue  after  thine  owne  lust? 
1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  $  Cr.  iv.  iv.  134  When  I  am  hence,  lit- 
answer  to  my  lust.  1677  SKDLKV  Ant.  /j-  (7.  i.  5  The 
Valiant  cannot  board,  nor  Coward  fly,  Hut  at  the  lust  of 
the  uncoiistnnt  Sky. 

td.    ^LONOINR  i>M.  sb.l  2.   Obs. 
1530  Ku.sr.R.  241  '2  Luste  as  women  with  chylde  have. 

3.  spec,  in  JSiMical  and  Theological  use :  Sensuous 
1    appetite  or  desire,  considered  as  sinful  or  lending 
!    to  sin.     Often  //.   esp.  in  the  hists  of  the  flesh, 

fleshly  lusts. 

a  1000  Juliana  409  Him  sylfnm  selle  |>ynce3  leahtras  to 
fremman  ofer  lof  godes  lices  lustas.  <  1200  Tri».  Col/.  Horn. 
20  Die  hiug  be  5  J»at  mankin  hen  left.  On  is  \>e  selue  lust, 
ooer  is  iuel  lehtres.  De  J>ridde  flesllche  lustes.  c  1230  Halt 
jl/cit/.  3  Piicunges  of  fleschliche  fuldeo  to  licomliche  lustes. 
.(1400  Cursor  M.  28749  (Cott.  Galba)  Fasting  and  glide 
bisines  gers  a  man  fle  lustes  of  fless.  1526  TINDAI  K  i  ye&M 
ii.  i(i  All  that  is  in  the  worlde  (as  the  lust  of  the  llesshe,  the 
lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pryde  of  gooddes.t.  1604  SHAKS. 
Oth.  i.  iii.  335  We  haue  Reason  to  coole  our  raging  Motions, 
our  carnall  Strings,  or  vnliitted  Lusts.  1641  \\  II.KINS  M,it/i. 
Alagick  I.  i.  (1648)  2  Which  set  a  man  at  liberty  from  his 
lusts  and  passions.  1857  MAI'KICK  J-'.p.  St.  John  viii.  130 
These  sensual  pleasures,  these  gods  of  our  creation,  these 
lusts  which  we  are  feeding.  1900  J.  WATSON  in  Expositor 
Sept.  193  This  world  with  its  pride  and  its  riches  and  its 
lust  and  its  glitter  must  pa>s  away. 

4.  Sexual  appetite  or  desire.     Chiefly  and  now 
1    exclusively  implying  intense  moral  reprobation  : 
•    Libidinous  desire,  degrading  animal  passion.    (The 

chief  current  use.) 

c  looo.V/i.r.  Lcechd.  I.  358  Weres  wylla  to  ^efremmanne  nime 

1     bares  gealkin  £  sniyre  mid  f>one  teors  &  ['a  ha;r|?an  J>onne 

hafa5  he  mycclne  lust,    anoo  l-'oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  524 '34 

Ucncris,  lustes.  a  \yx>C nrsor  HI.  26254  Man  bat  menges  liim 

|    wit  best  for  his  flexs  hist  to  ful-fill.     c  13x5  SHORFHAM  Poems 

i     I.  1981  Ne  stien  may  nou  encressy  Wy^-oute  flesches  loste. 

c  1400  MAI'NDKV.  (1839)  iv.  27  The  grete  lust  that  he  had  to 

j    hire,     c  1412  HOCCLKYE  De  Reg.  Prtnc.  1563  Thou  deemest 

luste  and  love  convertible.  1592  SHAKS.  K-«.  (y  Ad.  Boo  Loue 

;     comfoTteth,  like  sun-shine  after  raine,   Hut  lusts  effect  is 

tempest  after  sunne.     1607  TOPSELL  fr'oitr-f.  Beasts  (1658)  82 

Cats,  . .  in  the  time  of  their  lust  (commonly  tailed  '  catwrall- 

ing'),..are  wilde  and  fierce,  especially  the  males,      a  1635 

N  A  UNION  Fragin.  Reg.  'Arb.J  15  He  never  spared  man  in  his 

anger,  nor  woman  in  his  lust.    1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  ix.  1015  In 

Lust  theyburne  ;  Till  Adam  thus 'gan  Kve  to  dalliance  move. 

1697  1  >KYI>KN  Virg.   Georg.   \\.  6^7  Wine  nrg'd  to  lawless 

Lust  the  Centaurs  Train,    a  1704  T.  HROWN  Sat.  agst.  M'oni. 

Wks.  1730  L  56  We  need  not  rake  the  brothel  and  the  stews, 

To  see  what  various  scenes  of  lust  they  use.     1756  KUKKK 

Sub  I.  -V  />.  i.  x,  The  passion  which  belongs  to  generation, 

merely  as  such,  is  lust  only.     1855  TKNNVSON  Maitd  \\.  i.  ii, 

The  feeble  vassals  of  wine  and  anger  and  lust. 

5.  In  mod.  rhetorical  use  (with  some  transferred 
notion  of  sense  4) :  Lawless  and  passionate 
desire  of  or  for  some  object.  In  poetry  sometimes 
without  implied  reprobation  :  Overmastering  de 
sire  (esp.  of  battle"). 

1678-9  URYDEN  &  LKK  Qidiptts  iv,  i,  He,  who  brings  him 
forth,  shall  have  reward  lleyond  ambition's  lust.  1699  CIBBKK 
Xerxes  n,  The  neighing  Steeds  too  foam  and  champ, . .  and 
show  a  noble  Lust  of  War.  1760  STKRSK  Serin,  xi.  Wks. 
1815  III.  118  The  insatiate  lust  of  being  witty.  1786  W. 
THOMSON  Watsorfs  Philip  III  (1839)  238  The  monarch  was 
governed  by  a  lust  of  power,  a  1797  H.  WALPOLK  Mem. 
Ceo.  Ill  (1845)  II.  xii.  274  It  appeared  that  he  felt  nothing 
really  but  the  lust  of  applause.  1818  JAS.  MILL /»>;'/.  India 
II,  v.  viii.  660  The  very  lust  of  pleasing  the  men  on  whose 
favour  . .  their  prosperity  . .  depends.  1857  KUSKIN  Pol. 
F.con.  Art  12  A  mean  lust  of  accumulation.  1865  KINCSLEY 
//«r«w.  vii,  He  felt  the  lust  of  battle  tingling. in  his  veins. 
1868  Miss  YONGK  Catneos  I.  xxxiv.  291  From  the  time 
Kdvvard  I  gave  way  to  the  lust  of  conquest,  his  history  is 
one  of  painful  deterioration. 

f6.  Vigour,  lustiness;  fertility  (of  soil).  Obs. 
1398  TRKVISA  fiarth.  De  P.  R.  in.  viii.  (1495)  54  To  restore 
the  luste  bothe  in  plantes  and  in  beestes.  1521  FISHKR  .$>;•». 
agst.  Luther  Wks.  (1876)  323  No  lust  of  grenenes  nor  of 
lyfe  appereth.  c  1540  J.  HKYWOOD  Four  P.  P-  (Copland) 
D  j  b,  I  left  her  in  good  helthe  and  luste.  a  1591  R.  GREEN- 
HAM  Si-rut,  i-  (15991  96  It  putteth  life  and  lu-t  into  vs, . .  to 
doe  all  those  good  workes  which  may  glorifie  God.  1605 


LUST. 

BACON  Adv.  I, earn.  ii.  iv.  §  5.  19  fieing  as  a  phnt  that 
cometh  of  the  lust  of  the  earth  without  a  formal  sted.  c  1616 
S.  \VARD  Coal  from  Altar  (1627)  9  As  courage  to  the  soul- 
clier,  mettle  to  the  horse,  lust  to  the  ground.  1626  BACON 
Sylva  §  442  The  increasing  the  Lust  of  the  Katth  or  of  the 
Plant.  1648  Hunting  of  Fox  5  The  Vine  ..  springs  not  up 
..out  of  the  lust  and  fatnesse  of  the  earth.  1682  Weekly 
Mem.  Ingot.  44  The  Salt  and  Lime  together  contribute 
some  warmth,  as  well  as  lust  and  heat,  to  the  Seed,  and  help 
the  defect  of  other  manure. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  simple  attrib.,  as  lust-bed^ 
-fiend,  -itch,  -pandar^  -storm  ;  b.  objective,  instru 
mental,  etc.,  as  lust-baiting^  -belepered^  -blind,  -born. 
f  -breathed,  -burned,  -burning,  -cankered,  -dieted, 
-engendered,  -fired,  -greedy  ^  -grown ,  -stained,  -stung, 
-/ewyV/^.-TiVrtr/fV/adjs.;  c.  special  comb.,  as  flxist- 
garden  [after  G.  hist-garten,  Du.  htstgaard],  a 
pleasure-garden ;  *f  lust-wort.  Gerarde's  transl. 
of  the  Du.  name  of  the  Round-leaved  Sundew, 
D  rostra  rotundifolia. 

1599  MARSTON .$V<>.  I'illaniei.  iii.  181  TayntingourTowncs 
and  hopefull  Academes  With  your  *lust-bating  most  abhorred 
meanes.  (iioo  Trin.  Coll.  Hom.  77  pe  heuenlichu  Relic 
seinte  poul  ..  rere  us  of  ure  fule  *lust  beddc.  1633  FORD 
'  Tis  Pily  U'.  iii,  1'le  drag  Thy  lust  be-leai>red  body  through 
the  dust.  1600  ROWLANDS  Letting  Humours  JUood  xv.  21 
This  "lustblind  Louer's  vaine.  1887  UKUWNING  /'.  l''nrini 
iii,  "Lust-born  His  Eve  low  bending  look  the  privilege  Of 
life.  1593  SHAKS.  Lucr.  3  *  Lust-breathed  Tarqvin  leaues 
the  Roman  host.  1613  HKVWOOU  Silver  Age  in.  Wks.  1874 
HI.  14$  The  *lust-burn'd  and  wine-heated  monsters.  159* 
SVI.VKSTICR  Du  Jiartns  I.  \ri.  1108  Oft  two  Creatures  of  a 
divers  kinde, . .  Confounding  their  lust-burning  seeds  to- 

telher,  Beget  an  Elf,  not  like  in  all  to  either.  1608 
[ACMIN  Dumb  i\'nf.  in.  i.  F  3  b,  The  putrefied  sores  Of 
these  'lust-cankerd  great  ones.  1603  SHAKS.  Lear  \\\  i. 
70  The  superfluous,  and  '  Lust-dieted  man,  That  slants 
your  ordinance.  1633  FoHD/itfwViS'dW.  iv.il,  To  hew  your 
Must  ingendred  flesh  to  shreds.  1609  MAUKHAM  Fnmws 
II  'hore  (1868)  19  To  breede  in  them  this  *lust-feind 
Sealousie.  1599  MARSTON  Sco.  Villanie  i.  iii.  175  Like  a 
swaggerer,  *lust  fieicd.  1616  W.  BKOVVNK  Brit.  Pnst.  n. 
iii.  79  Walla  ..  Was  by  a  lust-fir'd  Sat  y  re  'inong  our  bowres 
Well  neere  sm-priz'd.  1873  K.  BRF.NNAN  //  'itch  ofXeini  155 
Purge  my  "lusi-fretted  soul  of  its  remorse.  1589  Tronbl. 
Trav.  Tytne  10  The  Paradise,  or  *Lu^t-garden  of  the  Lord. 
1598  SVLVI-:STKR  Dn  Bartas  \\.  i.iu.  Furies  786  Like  *Lust- 
greedy  Goates.  /i  1586  SIUSKY  Arcadia  in.  (1590)  302 
A..*liist-grownera»e.  1599  MAHSTON  Sio.  I  'illanie  i.iv.  189 
Marry  Alcides  thirteenth  act  must  lend  A  glorious  period, 
and  his  *lust-itch  end.  Ibid.  i.  ii.  175  I  ones  *lust-Pandar, 
Matas  higgling  sonne.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  v.  i.  36  Thy  1'ed 
*lust-stain'd,  shall  with  Lusts  blood  bee  spotted.  1605  SYL- 
VKSTKR  Du  Hart  as  n.  iii.  iv.  Captains  1125  Hurried  with 
passion's  windes  Whither  their  Lust-storms  do  transport 
their  minds.  1597  Br.  HALL  Sat.  i.  ix.  22  Some  "lust-stung 
letcher.  1601  MUNDAY  Death  Earl  Huntington  \.  iii.  (1828) 
35  She  is  remov'd  from  his  'hut-tempting  eye.  1606  SHAKS. 
Ant.  fy  Cl.  u.  i.  38  The  neere  *Lust-wearied  Anthony.  1597 
GKRARIJI;  Herbal  m.  civ.  1366  It  is  called  . .  in  low  Dutch 
Loopichtcrnit)  which  In  English  signifteth  *I,ust  woort,  bi- 
cause . .  cattell,  if  they  do  but  onely  taste  of  it,  are  prouoked  to 
Hi=(.  1760.1.  LJtB/*£nt£  ^ot.  App.  318  Lust-wort,  Drosera. 
Lust  (itfst),  v.  literal  y  and  arch.  Also  4  loste, 
4-7  luste.  [f.  LUST  sb. ;  cf.  ON.  losta,  and  LIST  v.^\ 
fl.  trans.  To  please,  delight  (also  absol.)\  pass. 
and  rejl.  to  be  pleased  or  delighted.  Obs. 

c  1230  Hali  Meid.  34  Hare  muchele  vn^aw,  \>tt  bere<5  ham 
ase  beastes  to  al  J>et  ham  lusteS.  a  1300  /•-.  E.  Psalter 
Ixxvi.  3  And  i  am  lusted  [V'ulg.  delcctntns  smn}.  1340 
Ayenb.  246  per  he  him  uette|>,  J>er  he  him  loste^,  \>cr  he  him 
reste^.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhodc  in.  vii.  (1869)  139  This  is 
interieccloun  sorweful  wer  inne  is  no  thing  that  lusteth. 

fb.  intr.  To  deliglit  in  (something).  Obs. 
c  1400  Dcstr,  Troy  3869  Noght  ferfull,  ne  furse, . .  Louet 
he  no  lede  bat  lustide  in  wrange. 
t  2.  impers.  Me  lusteth  :  I  have  a  desire.  Obs. 
1390  GOWER  Conf.  II.  213  Him  lusteth  of  no  ladi  chiere. 
rti553  [see   LIST  r>.l  i  b].     1555  W.   WATREMAN  Fardlc 
Fadons  i.  v.  55  As  thoughe  me  lusteth  ware  lawe. 
\  3.  inlr.  To  desire,  choose,  wish.    a.  Const,  inf. 
In  the  first  quotation  the  verb  may  be  impersonal :   cf. 
LIST  v.1  i,  quot.  a  1300. 

a  1425  Cursor  M.  22601  (Trin,)  No  creature  shal  luste 
[Cott.,  etc.  list]  play,  Seint  petur  shal  be  doumbc  bat  day. 
1459  Somerset  tatatttwl  Wills  (1901)  192  Such  time  as  God 
lustith  to  calle  you  owte  of  this  present  life.  1526  Pilgr. 
Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  24  Who  so  lusteth  to  rede  this  lytell 
treatyse.  1561-3  Jack  Juglcr  iGrosart  1873)  43  You  may 
saye  ..  That  you  lusted  not  this  night  any  supper  make. 
1563  Homilies  u.  Holy  Ghost  n.  (1859)  463  He  that  lust  to 
see  examples,  let  him  search  their  lives.  1586  A.  DAY  Eng: 
Secretary  i.  (1625)  45  Insomuch  as  he  that  never  lusted  to 
helpe  others,  was  not  now  able  to  helpe  himselfe. 

jb.  With  ellipsis  of  inf.     (Chiefly  in   clatises 
introduced  by  relatives,  when,  where,  etc.)  Obs. 

1526  TINDALK  Matt.  xvii.  12  They ..  have  clone  vnto  him 
whatsoever  they  lusted.  1536  in  Strype  Cranmer  n.  (1694) 
36  A  man  is  at  his  choiss  to  choose  him  what  proctor  he  lust 
best.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  ».  vii.  ii  Do  not  1  kings  create, 
..  And,  whom  I  lust,  do  heape  with  glory  and  renowne? 
1605  CAMDEN  Rein.  (1637)  403  Here  is  Elderton  lying  in 
dust.  Or  lying  Elderton,  chuse  which  you  lust.  1618  M. 
BARKT  Horsemanship  i.  70  In  letting  him  doe  what  hee 
lust,  hee  will  become  so  stubborne  and  idle  [etc.]. 

f  C.  reft,  in  the  same  sense.  Obs. 
a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholem.  i.  (Arb.)  50  To  giue  them  licence 
to  liue  as  they  lust  them  selues.  1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Alms. 
i.  11879)  34  To  flaunt  it  out  in  what  apparell  he  lusteth  him 
self.  1599  HAKLUVT  Voy.  II.  i.  271  They  rate  the  goods 
without  reason  as  they  lust  themselues. 

fd.  trans.  To  desire.  Obs.     (Cf.  LIST  vl  3.) 

1648  SANDERSON  Serm.  (1653^  4  The  Spirit  and  the  flesh 
are  contraries,  and  they  lust  contrary  things. 
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4.  intr.  To  have  a  strong,  excessive,  or  inor 
dinate  desire.  Const,  for,  after,  \unfo  \  occas. 
with  inf.  or  noun-clause,  arch. 

1530  TIN  DALE  Dart,  xiv,  56  Goo.  .and  best  owe  that  money  e 
nn  what  soeuer  thy  soule  lusteth  after.  1530  FALSER.  616/1, 
I  luste  or  longe  for  a  thyng,  as  a  woman  with  chylde  doih. 
1563  Homilies  n.  Rogation  \\'k.  ii.  (1859)  492  ^  we  I*6  an 
hundred,  we  lust  for  bread.  1611  BIBLF.  Gal.  v.  17.  n  17^01 
SKDLEV  Tyrant  of  Crete  n.  iv,  So  barbarous  a  place  which 
dares  do  Any  thing  it  lusts  unto  without  regard  Of  laws  or 
hospitality.  1761  STKKNE  Tr.  Shandy  IV.  xxii,  I  have 
lusted  earnestly,  and  endeavoured  carefully  ..  that  these 
little  books  . .  might  stand  instead  of  many  bigger  books. 
1882  Pop.  Set.  Monthly  June  211  All  those  who  lusted  after 
the  gains  and  possessions  of  the  Jews.  1898  /'all  Malt 
Mag.  June  221  The  /.  Spaniards  lusting  for  their  destruc 
tion.  1898  G.  \V.  STEKVENS  //  'ith  Kitchener  150  Charging 
with  the  cold  bayonet,  as  they  lusted  to. 
b.  spec,  of  sexual  desire. 

1526  TINDAI.K  Matt.  v.  28  Whosoever  eyeth  a  wyfe,  lust- 
ynge  affter  her,  hathe  committed  advoutrie  with  her  alredy 
in  his  hert.  1596  SI-ENSRH  /".  Q.  iv.  ix.  21  But  Paridel! 
of  lone  did  make  no  threastire,  But  lusted  after  all  that  him 
did  moue.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  iv.  vi.  166  Thou  hotly  lusts  to 
vse  her  in  that  kind,  for  which  thou  whip'st  her.  1634  Silt 
T.  HKRBERT  Trav.  200  Societie  with  that  sex,  is  much  lusted 
after  by  all  inflamed  Asiatiqnes.  1727  SWII-T  Circumcision 
E.  Cwr//\Vks.  1755  III.  i.  163  Instead  of  lusting  after  the 
real  wives  and  daughters  of  our  rich  citizens,  they  covet 
nothing  but  their  money  and  estates.  1838  LVTTON  Leila  \. 
vi,  Vet  dost  thou  lust  after  the  daughter  of  our  despised  race. 

Lust :  see  LIST. 

Iiustar,  Lustely,  ohs.  ff.  f.rsTitK,  LUSTILY. 

Luster  (Ip'stai).  Now  rare.  [i.  I.L'ST  7-.  + 
•ER^.J  One  who  lusts. 

1591  LYI.Y  Etidyw,  HI.  iv,  Rum,  . .  But  did  neuer  any 
Loners  come  nether?  tier.  Lusters,  but  not  Loners.  1622 
T.  STOI'GUTON  Clir.  Sacrif.  xi.  156  Doth  not  the  Apostle  for 
bid  the  Corinthians.. to  be  lusters  after  euill?  1705  STAN- 
iiorr  Para f>h  r.  Ill,  323  God  gave  the  Lusters  Flesh  accord 
ing  to  their  Desire.  1847  C.  RKOXTK  J.  Kyre^  (1890)  371 
A  luster  after  power. 

Luster,  obs.  and  U.S.  form  of  LUSTRE. 

Lustful  (l»'stful\  a.  Also  4  lostvol,  6-7 
lustfull.  [OK.  htstfutl  \  see  LUST  sb.  and  -FUL. 
Cf.  ON.  lostafullr.] 

\.  Having  a  strong  or  excessive  desire  (for  some 
thing)  ;  eagerly  or  inordinately  desirous  of  or  to  do 
(something).  Obs.  or  arch. 

(,'893  K.  /KLFRF.IJ  Oros.  IN.  ii.  §  i  Clif  his  hwa  sle  lustfull 
mare  to  witanne,  sece  him  ^onne  self  (net.  1598  GREHEWKV 
Tacitus'  Antt.v.  i.  (1622)  117  Augustus  raui^hed  with  her 
beauty  •  •  tooke  her  from  her  husband,  shewing  himselfe  so 
lustfull  of  her,  that  [etc.).  1660  F.  HKOOKF  tr.  Le  lUanc^s 
Trav.  277  They  have  so  lustful  a  greedinesse  to  Mans, 
flesh,  that  [etc.].  1901  Daily  Chron.  29  June  3/1  Lustful  of 
inflicting  and  witnessing  pain. 

f  2.  Delightful,  pleasurable.   Obs. 

1340  Aycnb.  80  Me  can  todele  ^ri  manere  guodes,  guod 
wor(>ssipUch,  guod  lostuol,  and  guod  uremuol.  Ibid.  91,92. 
1394  P.  PI.  Crede  605  Whereto  beggen  J»ise  men  ..  But  for 
a  lustfull  lijf  in  lustes  to  dwellen  ? 

3.  Vigorous,  lusty,  arch. 

1561  NORTON  &  SACKV.  Gorbodnc  \\\.  \.  (1847)  127  This 
want  of  lustfull  health.  1579  SPENSER  Sheph.  Cal.  Jan.  37 
My  lusifull  leafe  is  drye  and  sere.  i6ai  QuAHLBS  Esther 
(1638)  95  In  depth  of  silence  there  was  heard  the  loud  And 
lustfull  language  of  Darius  Horse.  1858  BCSHNELL  Sgrm. 
Xew  Life  ii.  (1869)  19  The  first  men  are  shewn  as  living  out 
a  thousand  years  of  lustful  energy.  i88a  I.  H.  UROWN 
Rambler's  Cal.  16  Neck  to  neck,  The  lustful  darlings  [grey 
hounds]  race  the  ridgy  earth. 

4.  Full  of,  imbued  with,  or  characterized  by,  lust 
or  unlawful  desires ;  pertaining  to,  marked  by,  or 
manifesting  sensual  desire  ;  libidinous. 

1579  E.  K.  Gloss,  to  Sficnser's  Shefh.  Cal.  Mar.  97  By 
wounding  in  the  hele,  is  ment  lustfull  loue.  1596  SHAKS. 
Tain.  Shr.  Ind.  ii.  40  Wee'l  haue  thee  to  a  Couch,  Softer 
and  sweeter  then  the  lustfull  bed  On  purpose  trim'd  vp  for 
Semiramis.  1653  WALTON  Angler  i.  22  There  are  also  lust 
ful  and  chaste  fishes,  of  which  I  shall  also  give  you  examples. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L,  XL  619  Bred  ..  to  the>  taste  Of  lustful 
appetence.  1727  DE  FOE  Syst.  Magic  I.  iv.  (i84o)_m  In 
jecting  lustful  or  loose  and  wandering  thoughts  into  her 
chaste  Mind.  1815  W.  H.  IRELAND  Scribbleomania  143 
Libidinous  themes  will  awake  foul  desires,  And,  banishing 
decency,  light  lustful  fires.  1902  FAIRBAIRN  Pliilos.  Cltr. 
Relig.  i.  iv.  167  The  miseries  that  follow  a  lustful  will. 

1 5.   Provocative  of  lust.   Obs. 

1610  FLETCHER  Fait/if.  Shepherdess  n.  ii.  (1629)  C^b, 
Therefore  foule  standergrasse,  from  me  and  mine  I  baotfh 
thee,  with  lustfull  Turpentine,  a  1667  COWLEY  Verses  $ 
Ess.,  Agric.,  Her.  Epod.  ii.  (1687)  108  Not  all  the  lustful 
Shell-fish  of  the  Sea,  Dress'd  by  the  wanton  Hand  of 
Luxury  [etc.]. 

Lu'Stfully,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.J  In  a  lustful 
manner;  fwith  pleasure  or  delight;  voluptuously 
(obs.} ;  libidinously. 

971  Blickl.  Hom.yj  Se  mildheorta  Drihten.  .onfehb  swibe 
lustfullice  eallum  ^>xm  godum  fc>e  aeni^  man  ^ede}>.  1340 
Ayenb.  51  Ine  vif  maneres  me  zene5ej>  be  mete  and  be 
drinke,  Ober  uor  J>et  bet  me  eth  and  dryngj>  to-uore  time, 
o^er  to  lostuolHche,  o^er  out  of  mesure,  o|?er  [etc.],  1388 
WYCLIF  Lam.  iv.  5  Thei  that  eeten  lustfuli,  perischeden  in 
weies.  1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  \.  197  That  King 
plied  getting  children  so  lustfully,  as  that  hee  was  father  of 
thirteen  Bastards.  1665  MANLEY  Grotius"  Low  C.  U'arrcs 
331  The  men  that  remained  in  the  Town  were  slain,  so  also 
were  some  women  after  they  had  been  lustfully  abused.  1717 
BAILEY  vol.  II,  Lustfully,  lecherously. 

IiU-stfulness.  [f.  as  prec.+  -NESS.]  Lust 
ful  condition  or  character;  f  delight,  pleasurable- 
ness  (obs.) ;  libidinousness. 


LUSTILY. 

a  900  tr.  Bsftftfs  Hist.  i.  xvi.  [xxviL]  (1890)  86  Seo  lustful- 
nes  bi3  J»urh  lichoman.  c  1175  Lamb.  Hom.  21  For  ^a  li- 
come  lustfulnesse,  .we  ne  ma3en.  .halden  crist  bibode.  1611 
COTGR.,  Miesuressrt  incontinencie . .  lustfulnesse.  1654  GATA- 


5.     [ad.  Du.  lusthms,  G.  fastJHWSj 

f.  hist  pleasure  (  =  Lt'ST  sb.  i).]  Used  oaas.  to 
render  the  Du.  and  Ger.  equivalents  (which 
occur  more  frequently  in  their  foreign  form"  in  the 
senses:  (a)  A  country-house,  villa;  (/')  A  tavern 
with  a  beer-garden. 

1590  WOTTON  in  Relig.  (1685)  592  Concerning  the  Model 
of  the  Kmperours  Lust-house  your  honour  may  trust  me 
with  it.  1591  Ibid.  602  To  get  the  plots  of  both  the  Lust- 
houses,  the  foundation  is  laid.  1818  Klacfnv.  Mag.  III. 
530  Pass  where  you  will,  by  lust-huis  or  by  shop,  You'll 
always  find  some  Griy/y  at  her  mop.  1834  BlSCKFQRD  Italy 
I.  36  [Amsterdam  to  Utrecht]  Each  lusthuys  we  passed 
contained  some  comfortable  party  dozing  over  their  pipes. 
1889  DOYLE  Alii  ah  Clark?  xxiii.  232  You  may  have  a  lu-t- 
haus  of  your  own  in  a  year  or  two,  with  a  trimmed  lawn 
[etc.].  //'A/.,  Donner !  There  are  other  things  beside  lu^t- 
houses  and  flower-beds. 

t  LtTStick,  a.  and  adv.  Obs.  Also  -ique.  [a. 
Du.  Instill  cf.  F.  (from  Du.  or  Ger.)  hitstict  regi- 
mental  buffoon.]  a.  adj.  Merry,  jolly;  chiefly  with 
reference  to  drinking,  b.  adv.  Merrily,  jovially. 

1601  SHAKS.  All"s  Well  n.  iii.  47  Par.  ..  Heere  conies 
the  King.  Ol.  I.nf.  Lustique  [Globe  t-d.  lustig],  as  the 
Dutchman  saies.  1607  DEKKFR  Sir  T.  ll'yatt  Wks.  1873 
111.  103  If  my  olde  Maister  be  hanged,  why  so  ;  If  not,  why 
rusticke  and  lusticke.  1618  1>.  HFI.CIIIRR  Hans  Beer-pot 
(1  2  b,  So  now  I  am  well,  can  walke  a  mile  or  two,  As  lustique 
as  a  Hoore,  1/1638  MEDE  \\~ks.  (1672)  163  Your  Wine- 
mirth  is  but  the  smothering  sometime  s  . .  of  a  deeper  grief ; 
like  the  lustick  fit  in  some  Countries  uf  Mich  as  are  going  to 
execution.  1641  I'.ROMK  Jwiall  Crist'  i.  Wks.  1873  111. 
•?f'6  As  lustick  and  froliqucas  Lords  in  their  1  lowers.  1691 
j.  WILSON  Rclphcgor  \\.  iv,  To  eat  well,  drink  lustick,  care 
for  nothing,  and  have  my  Flatterers  as  other  Men. 

Iru  still ead  (l^'stihed\  arch.  [f.  LUSTY  -f 
-HEAD.]  =  LUSTINESS  in  its  various  senses:  plea 
sure,  delight ;  vigour;  lustfulness,  libidinousncss. 

c  1369  Cii.\rci:it  Dctht  Btannche  27  Defaute  of  slepe  and 
heuynesse  Hath  slayne  my  spyrite  of  quickneSBe,  That 
I  haue  loste  al  lustyheed.  1513  DOI'GLAS  /Ends  MIL  v.  63 
(Juhnyr  is  now  thy  schynand  Tustyhed,  Thy  fresch  figour, 
thy  vissage  quhyte  and  reid  ?  1579  SPENSER  S/tf/>/i.  Cal. 
May  42  They.  .Passen  their  time. .  In  lustihede  and  wanton 
ineryment.  1621  AIXSWORTII  Annot.  J's.  xc.  10  (1639)  137 
Their  f  ride  >  or  prowesse,  that  is,  the  excellencie,  or  lusty- 
head  of  those  yeeres,  the  bravest  of  them  is  but  miserie. 
1748  THOMSON  Cast.  Indol.  11.  vii,  A  knight.  .Of  actiue  mind 
and  vigorous  lustyhed.  1870  MOHRIS  Earthly  Par.  I.  i.  62 
And  so  all  being  said  A  little  there  we  gathered  lustiheacl. 

Iiustihood  ^liritihud).  arch.  [f.  LUSTY  + 
-noon,]  Lustiness,  vigour  of  body,  robustness; 
occas.  f  lustfulness. 

1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  v.  i.  76  His  Male  of  youth,  and 
bloonie  of  lustihood.  1606  —  Tr.  (<j-  Cr.  n.  ii.  50.  1794 
MATHIAS  Purs.  Lit.  (1798)  6  In  these  latter  days,  they 
[Frenchmen]  have  been  neighing  after  the  constitutions  of 
their  neighbours  In  their  lawles>  lu^tiliood.  1806  H.  SIODONS 
Maid*  Wife,  &  Widow  III.  71,  I  had  no  money,  but  I  had 
health  in  all  its  lustihood.  1822  \V.  IRVING  Braceb.  Hall 
(1823)  I.  122  The  oak,  in  the  pride  and  lustihood  \cd.  1845 
lustiness]  of  its  growth.  1826  SCOTT  \\'oodst.  xxix,  Showing 
my  lustihood  at  foot-ball.  1873  BROWNING  Red  Cott.  Nt.~ 
cap  1252  Youth,  strength  and  lustihood  can  sleep  on  turf. 

Lustily  (Jzrstili),  adv.  Also  5-6  lustely  [e, 
lustyly.  [f.  LUSTY  +  -LY  -. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  form  lttstely(e  in  the 
i5-i6th  c.  belongs  to  this  word  or  to  LUSTLY  adv.\ 

f  1.  With  pleasure  or  delight ;  pleasantly,  pleasur- 
ably ;  delightfully.  Also,  gladly,  willingly.  (Cf. 
LUSTLY  adv.  i.)  Obs. 

a  1225  Juliana  75  Lustni<5  lustiliche  hali  writes  lare. 
?a  1366  CHAUCER  J?<w/.  K0$e\yu)  A,  lord  !  they  lived  lustily  ! 
^F.  cnin  menoient  bonne  tic .']  c  1386  —  A"«/.'<  '/'.  671  Whan 
J>at  Arcite  hadde  romed  al  his  (die,  And  songen  al  the 
roundel  lustily  In-to  a  studie  he  fil  sodeynly.  c  1430  LYIJG. 
AVrtJ.  fy  Sens.  275  Of  Plyades  and  sterres  sevene,  That  so 
lustely  do  shyne.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  318/1  Lustyly,  or 
lystyly,  delcctabiliter.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  x.  45  Now 
spring  vp  flourts  fra  the  rule  . .  Lay  out  ^our  levis  lustely. 
1526  SK ELTON  filagnyf.  1583  These  wordes  in  myne  eyre 
ihey  be  so  lustely  spoken,  That  [etc.],  a  1533  LD.  BERNFRS 
Gold.  Bk.  M.  Anrcl.  xxi.  K  iv,  These  fyve  thynges  ..were 
lustely  and  willyngly  graunted  by  the  Senate. 

2.  With  vigour  or  energy ;  vigorously,  energeti 
cally  ;  with  a  will,  heartily,  cheerfully.  Now  said 
only  of  physical  activity. 


lute  or  lustely  to  synge.  1535  COVKRDALE  Ps.  xxxii.  3 
Singe  him  a  new  songe,  yee  synye  lustely^unto  him  & 
with  a  good  corage.  1599  SHAKS.  lien.  /-',  iv.  i.  201,  I  deter 
mine  to  fight  lustily  for  him.  163*  DROME  North.  Lasse  i. 
i.  Wks.  1873  III.  2  Tri.  What,  married  !  Luc.  Lustily 
promis'd  Sir.  Absolutely  contracted.  1634  SinT.  HERBERT 
Trav.  156  They  bowze  it  lustily,  with  varietie  of  meates 
and  pleasure.  1685  WOOD  Life  21  June,  It  began  to  raine 
lustily  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  1710  DK  FOE  Crusoe  i. 
xix.  11840}  349  He  . .  cried  out  to  us  . .  lustily.  1738  SWIFT 
Pol.  Convcrsat.  35  If  she  ben't  marry'd,at  least  she's  lustily 
promis'd.  1829  SCOTT  Anne  of  G.  xxx,  He  saw  him  feed 
lustily  as  well  as  carve  featly.  1877  A.  B.  EDWARDS  Up 
Nile  xxi.  641  Every  inch  of  arable  ground  is  turned  to 
account.  All  that  grows,  grows  lustily.  1898  G.  S.TYACK 
Bk.  abt.  Bells  x.  170  The^lls  pealing  forth  right  lustily 
from  the  steeple  of  the  parish  church. 
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LUSTINESS. 

f3.  Lustfully,  carnally.  Obs.  I 

(•  1410  LOVE  Bonavent.  Mirr.  xxxiv.  (Gibbs  MS.)  If.  64 
That  a  man  bat  seeb  a  woman  lustyly  .  .  is  accounted  a    ; 
lechoure.    1510  Caxtoifs  Chron.  Eng.  iv.  28  b/2  On  a  certayn    ! 
nyght  whan  he  wold  lustely  knowe  his  wyfe  she  dremed    I 
that  she  shold  here  a  chylde  of  myschefe.     1589  Paf>pe  iv.    , 
Hatchet  B  ij  b,  I  thinke  it  [lecherie]  .  .  no  harme  if  the  tearmes 
be  not  abusde  :  for  you  must  say,  vertuously  done,  not  lustily 
done. 

Lustiness  (l^stines).  Also  5-6  lustines, 
-ynes(se.  [f.  LUSTY  +  -NESS.] 

f  1.  Pleasantness,  pleasure,  delight.  Also,  beauty  \ 
of  attire  (cf.  LUSTY  a.  2  b).  Obs. 

ci374  CHAUCER    Troy  I  us  in.   128  (177)  Beth  glad   and    ( 
draweth  yow  to  lustynesse.     1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton)  i. 
xx.  (1859)  28  Thou  myght  .  .  euer  abyde  in  ioye  and  lusty 
nesse.     1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixiv.  2  Delytsum  lyllie  of 
everie  lustynes.    a  1547  SURREY  in  TotteVs  Misc.  (Arb.)  3 
The  sonne  hath  twise  brought  furth  bis  tender  grene,  And     j 
clad   the  earth  in  liuely  lustinesse.     ?rti55o  in  Ditnbar's    ' 
Poems  327  Dewoyd  langour,  and  leif  in  lustines. 

2.  Vigour,  robustness;  f  energy,  activity. 

c  1325  Song  of  Mercy  160  in  E.  K.  P.  (18621  123  And  lusti 
nes  his  leue  ha}?  take.     We  loue  so  sloube  and  harlotrie.    . 
?  a  1366  CHAUCER   Rom.  Rose  1282  And  after  daunced  .  ,     ' 
Youthe,  fulfild  of  lustinesse.      1413  Pilgr.  Smvle  (Caxton     ' 
1483)   iv.  i.  58  That  other  [tree]  drye  witboute  ony  maner 
lustynesse  or  verdure.     1309  HAWKS  Past.  Pleas,  xl.  (Percy 
Soc.)  203  My  youth  was  past,  and  all  my  lustynes.     1607 
MARK  HAM  Cai-aL  i.  (1617)  33  Fora  Horse,  .of  youth,  strength 
and  lustinesse,  eight  Mares  are  a  full  number.     1740  DYER 
Ruins  of  Rome  476  For  now  the  frame  no  more  is  girt  with 
strength  Masculine,  nor  in  lustiness  of  heart  Laughs  at  the 
winter  storm,    1863  KINGLAKK  Crimea  II.  ix.  (1877)  102  He    '< 
had  too  much  lustiness  of  mind,  .to  be  capable  of  living  on 
terms  of  close  intelligence  with  the.  .statesmen  of  Berlin. 

ft?.  Lustfulness  ;  carnal  nature  or  character. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  5118  Whan  thou  hast,  -spent  thy  youthe    ! 
in  ydilnesse,  In  wa^te,  and  woful  lustinesse.    c  1555  HARPS-     j 
FIKLD  Divorce  Hen.  fr'HI  (Camdenl  247  Lest  the  vice  of    I 
concupiscence  and  lustiness  ..  should  ..  break  forth.     1580 
FRAMPTON  Dial.  Yron  <y  Stecle  160  The  powders  of  it  [steele]     j 
are.  .good  for  the  Gonorea  flassio,  and  for  the  lustinesse  of 
man.     1619  FOTHKRBY.^M^W/.  i.  x.  §  5  (1622)  in  When  the     \ 
heate  of  that  lust  and  lustinesse  is  past,  and  they  be  come 
againe  vnto  their  cold  blood. 

Lusting  (Izrstirj  ;,  vbl.  st>.  [f.  LUST  v.  +  -IN*G  i.]  i 
The  action  of  the  verb  LUST  in  its  various  senses. 

a  lytoSeven  Sins  viii.  In  E.  F..  P.  (18621  18  pat  me  giue  lif 
and  gode  ending  and  to  ?ou  3iue  gode  lusting  in  bis  silue 
place.     1580  SiDN'KY  /'s.  xxxvii.  iii,  Delight  in  God,  and  he 
shall  breede  The  fullnesse  of  thy  own  hartes  lusting.     1677 
GILPIN  Demonol.  (1867)73  Paul's  persecution,  though  a  real 
gratification  of  his  envious  lustings,  by  his  blinded  under-     i 
standing  was  judged  duty.     1760  LAW  Spirit  of  Prayer  \.     ' 
54  By  the  flesh,  and  its  lustines,  are  meant,  .the  natural  man, 
as  he  is  by  the  fall. 

Lu'sting,  ///.  a.  [f.  LUST  v.  +  -ING  -.]  That 
lusts;  having  lustful  desires. 

1559  T.  BRICE  Compend.  Ref,,  Wishes  Wise  ii.When  shall 
the  n'inde  bee  moued  right  To  leaue  hys  lustyng  life?  1591 
GREENE  Maidens  Dream  in  Shaks.  Soc.  Papers  (1845)  IL 
138  The  lusting  humor  of  the  eyes  .  .  Could  not  allure  his 
mind  to  think  of  vice.  1844  W.  H.  MILL  Serm.  Tempt.  I 
Christ  iv.  91  The  hopes  of  good  which  the  lusting  eye  con 
ceived  in  them  while  distant.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2) 
III.  118  The  tyrannical  man  .  .  is  just  a  drinking,  lusting, 
furious  sort  of  animal. 

Lust  less  (Itf'stles),  a.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  [f. 
LUST  sb.  +-LE.SS.] 

fl.  Without  vigour  or  energy:  =LTSTLESS.   Obs.     , 

c  1325  Old  Age  xi.  in  E.  E.  P.  11862)  150  ]>e  tunge-.lostles 
lowtej?  in  uch  a  lib.  1398  THEVISA  Earth.  De  P,  R.  iv.  ix. 
(Tollem.  MS-),  A  verry  flewmatike  man  is  in  the  body  lustles 
[L.  deses],  heuy  and  slow,  c  1412  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  \ 
3881  Whan  bat  be  paunche  is  ful,  A  fume  clymbith  vp  in-to 
t>e  heed.  And  makib  a  man  al  lustles  and  al  dul.  1549  COVER- 
DALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  2  Tim.  24  Preache  the  worde  of  the 
ghospel  stronglye,  nether  beyng  frayed  with  aduersitie  nor 
lustles  in  prosperitie.  1590  SI-ENSER  F.  Q.  i.  iv.  20  For  in  his 
lustlesse  liml)S  ..  A  shaking  fever  raignd  continually.  1611 
COTGR.,  Detalente,.  .  vnwilling,  lustlesse,  vndisposed,  out  of 
the  humor.  1612  DRAVTON  Poly-olb.  xin.  56  The  ThrosteU, 
with  shrill  Sharps  ;  as  purposely  he  song  T'awake  the  lust 
lesse  Sunne. 

f2.  Joyless;  without  pleasure  or  delight.   Obs. 

1508  DUNBAR  Tua  mariit  wentcn  441  >one  lustlese  led  so 
lelely  scho  liiffit  bir  husband,  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia,  etc. 
(1622)  493  A  lustless  song. 

3.  Without  lust  or  sexual  appetite.  • 

1586  MARLOWE  ist  Pt.  Tambnrl.  in.  (1590^  €7,  He  shall 
be  made  a  chast  and  lustlesse  Eunuke.  1610  HEALEY^. 
Aug.  Citie  of  God  xxn.  xxiv.  (1620)  848  The  time  shall  ' 
come  when  we  shall  doe  nothing  but  enioy  our  (lustlesse) 
beauties.  1611  COTGR  ,  Priapisme,  a  lustlesse  execution,  or 
swelling  of  the  yard. 

llrno.-  f  Lu-stlessiisss. 

1556  OLDE  Antichrist  5  To  dryue  all  lustlesnesse  and  j 
sluggish  drowsynes  out  of  our  myndes.  i6nCoiGH.,  Chas*  \ 
tfte,  chastitie,  contmencie,  lustlesnesse. 


Lu-stly,  a.     [f.  LUST  sb.  +  -LV!.] 

1.  Pleasant,  pleasure-giving.   Obs.  or  arch. 

c  xaoo  Trin.  Colt.  Horn.  39  J>e  gode  word  of  holi  hoc  be5 
be  saules  lustliche  bihme.  c  1380  WVCI.IF  M'ks.  (1880)  411 
Poul  vndirstondi^  bi  fode,  mete  and  drynk  bat  ben  couen- 
able  to  do  betere  ^e  seruyss  of  gotl  ;  and  not  lastly  deyntees 
of  prestls.  1591  SYLVESTER  Dit  Bartas  i.  iv.  673  The 
mealie  Mountains  (late  unseen)  Change  their  white  garments 
into  lusily  green.  1894  F.  S.  ELLIS  Reynard  Fox  261, 
I  ne'er  have  set  My  eyes  on  anything  so  rare,  So  Justly, 
costly,  or  so  fair. 

f2.  Lustful;  carnal.  Obs. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  79  Shune  lustliche  wil.  1618 
FLETCHER  Chances  in.  iv,  There  can  be  no  hell  To  his  that 
hangs  upon  his  hopes  ;  especially  In  way  of  lastly  pleasures. 
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t  Iiivstly,  adv.  Oh.  [OE.  lustUce  :  see  LUST 
sb.  and  -LY  2.] 

1.  \Vith  pleasure  or  delight  ;  gladly,  willingly. 
971  Blickl.  Horn.  47  pst  hi  Sunnandagum  &  mrcsseda^um 

Codes  cyrican  jeorne.  secan,  &  b;tr  pa  godcundan  lare  lust- 
lice  jehyran.  c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Grata,  xliv,  |Z.)  264  Libcntcr^ 
lust]  ice.  c  1275  I*r0v.  Alfred  212  in  O.  E.  Misc.  115  pus 
quad  Alfred:  Lustlikc  lustme  \v.r.  lustme].  [1:1430,  1500- 
ao.  a  1533  see  LUSTILY  atfo.  i  J 

2.  Vuluptuously  ;  lustfully. 

c  1440  Pronip.  Parv.  318/1  Lustly  f  K.  lustili',  1'olnptuose. 
£1440  HYLTON  Scata.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  i.  Ixxii,  Yf  he 
falle.  .eyther  by  excesse  of  tomoche  etyng  or  to  often  or  to 
gredely  or  to  Justly  &  delicatly  or  tosone  in  untyme.  [1520  : 
see  LUSTILY  adv.  3.]  1598  GRENEWEY  Tacitus*  Ann.  n.  x. 
(1622)  48  Tiberius  thought  it  better,  that  tlie  yong  man 
lustlie  giuen,  by  the  wanton  lacmiousnesse  of  the  citie, 
should  bee  better  fashioned  in  the  campe. 

3.  Lustily,  vigorously. 

[a  1479  :  see  LUSTILY  adv.  2.]  1519  MORE  Dyaloge  \.  Wks. 
136/2  Forth  he  lymped  on  three  legges  so  lusily,  y*  his 
maysters  horse  w[  four  fete,  could  scant  ouertake  him.  1(1533 
FRITH  Another  Bk.  agst.  Rastcll  C  ix  b,  Rastell.  .plaieth 
me  the  bal  lustlyeoiier  the  corde.  [1535:  see  LrsTii.Ym/7'. 
2.]  1546  BP.  GARDINER  Declar.  Art.  Joyc  31  The  unlerned 
arrogant  reader  wyl  here  waxe  angry.,  and.  .go  Justly 
forth  to  proue  me  a  foole. 

Lustra,  pi.  of  LUSTKCM. 

t  Lustrable,  a.  Ol>s.—°  [ad.  L.  *lftstrdbil-i$9 
f.  htstrare  to  LUSTRATE.]  '  That  may  be  purged 
or  purified*  (Bailey  1727  vol.  II). 

Lustral  (Irrstral),  a.  and  sb.  [atl.  L.  Ifistral-is, 
f.  Iftstr-nm  LUSTRUM.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  Roman  LUSTRUM  or  purifi 
catory  sacrifice  ;  hence,  pertaining  to,  of  the  nature 
of,  or  used  in  rites  of  purification  ;  purificatory. 

1533  BELLENDEN  Lity  in.  vii.  (S.T.S.)  270  t>e  capitoll  was 
purgit  be  be  Sacrifice  lustrale.  1677  GILPIN  Demonol.  (1867) 
194  He  [Julian]  caused  their  meats  and  drinks  to  be  sprinkled 
or  mixed  with  the  li.i-.tral  water.  1776  GIBBON  Decl.  ff  /•'.  I. 
Notes  xv.  p.  Ixviii,  The  assistants  were  sprinkled  with  lustral 
water.  1783  T.  WILSON  Archseol.  Did.,  Lustral  day,  or 
dies  lustricus  amongst  the  Romans,  was  the  day  on  which 
lustrations  were  performed  for  a  child,  and  the  name  given. 
1851  LAVARD  Pop.  Ace.  Discov.  Nineveh  x.  251  Copper  lus 
tral  spoons.  1853  Mi-RivALE  Rom.  Rep.  iv.  (1867)  133  The 
assassin  ..coolly  washed  his  hands  in  the  lustral  waters  of  a 
neighbouring  temple.  1862  RAWLINSON  Anc.  ftlon.  I.  vi.  480 
A  lustral  Ewer.  1874  H.  R.  RKYNOI.DS  John  Bapt.  \.  §  z. 
278  The  Hindu  worship  has  always  consisted  largely  in 
lustral  rites. 

2.  Occurring  every  five  years  ;  quinquennial. 
1781  GIBBON  Decl,  <V  P-  xviii.  II.  71  As  this  general  tax 

upon  industry  was  collected  every  fourth  year,  it  was  stiled 
the  Lustral  Contribution.  1880  MUIRHEAU  Ulpian  i.  §  8 
The  lustral  census  in  Rome. 

f\  B.  sh.  A  lustrum  or  period  of  five  years.  Obs. 
a  1656  USSHER  Ann.  (1658)  807  When  to  this  time  five 
lustrals  I  had  seen. 

t  Liistraii.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  LUSTR-UM  +  -AN 
(?or  L.  an-mts  year).]  The  fir>t  year  of  a  lustrum. 

a  1656  USSHER  Ann.  vi.  (1658)  766  The  first  [census]  was 
made  in  the  lustran,  that  is,  in  the  year  that  they  reckoned 
for  the  beginning  of  the  space  of  five  years. 

t  Iiivstraivt,  rt.1  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  liistrant- 
eMy  pres.  pple.  of  lustrare  to  illuminate  ;  see 
LUSTRE  j/>.]]  Lustrous;  fig.  illustrious. 

1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  38  His  lustrant  beymis  var  eleuat 
iiii.  degres  abufe  oure  oblique  oris^one.  1616  J.  LANE  Cont, 
Sqr?s  T*  v.  479  hold  spirites,  and  lustrant  heroes. 

Lu'Strant,  a2  rare.  [ad.L.  lustrant-em,  pres. 
pple.  of  lustrare  :  see  next.]  =  LUSTRATING///.  a. 

1895  ELWORTHY  Ri-il  Eye  422  The  application  of  the  lus 
trant  spittle  with  the  middle  or  in/amis  digitns. 


LUSTRE. 


1846  A'-7c   Thaon  (ed.  3)  17 
Inslruting  tide. 

Obs. 


The  penitent  offering  the 
-ATE.] 


Lustrate 


stem  of  fftstrdre,  to  purify  by  lustral  rites,  to  go 
round,  review,  survey,  f.  lustrum  :  see  LUSTRUM.] 

1.  trans.  To  purify  by  a  propitiatory  offering; 
to  cleanse  by  for  as  if  by)  lustration  ;  gen.  to  purify. 

1653  [see  LUSTKATING  below].  1655  STANLKY  Hist.  Philos, 
i.  djoi)  18/1  There  was  also  a  great  Plague  ;  the  Oracle 
advis'd  them  to  lustrate  the  City.  Ibid.  57/1  He  (Epi- 
menides]  is  reported  to  be  the  first  that  lustrated  Houses 
and  Fields,  which  he  performed  by  Verse.  1718  ROWE  tr. 
Lit  can  in,  601  Uarb'rous  Priests  some  dreadful  Pow'r  adore, 
And  lustrate  ev'ry  Tree  with  human  Gore.  1746  T.  SEWARD 
Conform,  betiv.  Popery  *S-  Paganism  55  This  Custom  of 
Nurses  lustrating  the  Children  by  Spittle.  1818  J.  C.  Hoii- 
HOUSK  Hist,  lllustr.  (ed.  2)  319  The  city  was  solemnly 
lustrated  by  holy  water  and  missions,  ..to  purge  away  the 
contagion  of  the  French.  1891  tr.  DC  La  Sunssaycs  Man. 
Set.  Relig.  xix.  160  The  sacrificial  animals  were  led  round 
the  object  which  was  to  be  lustrated. 

f2.  a.  intr.  To  pass  or  go  through  (a  place). 
b.  trans.  To  pass  through  or  traverse.  Obs. 

1631  VICARS  /En.  vin.  303  Thrice  through  Aventtnes  mount 
he  doth  lustrate.  1657-63  EVKLYX  Hist.  Relig.  (1850)  I.  83 
His  soul  lustrates  and  pervades  through  all  things.  1711 
BAILEY,  Gang  week  t  the  Time  when  the  bounds  of  the 
Parishesare  lustrated  by  the  Parish-Officers,  Rogation-  Week. 

1  3.  trans.  To  view,  survey.  Obs. 

i6»3  COCKRRAM,  Lnst>ate>  to  view,  a  1648  Lp.  HERBEHT 
Hen.  VIU  (1683)  Ep.  Ded.,  The  parts  thereof,  as  fa^l  as  I 
could  finish  them,  were  lustrated  by  Your  gracious  Eye. 

Hence  Lustrating  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1653  M  ANTON  Exj>.  y  nines  iii.  17  Being  in  an  idol  temple, 
the  lustrating  water  fell  upon  them.  160  HAMMOND  Par. 
ff  Annof.  Ar.  T.t  i  Cor.  iv.  13  Wks.  1659  III.  520 


v.1     [f.  L.  lustrat-,  ppl. 


t  Lu'strate,  z>.*  Obs.    [f.  LUSTRE  sb.^  - 
trans.  To  impart  lustre  to;    —  LUSTKE  t1. 

1688  Abridgtn.  Spec.  Patents,  Weaving  (1861)  i  Inven- 
cion  of  making,  dressing,  and  lustrateing  silke,  called  black 
plain,  alamodes,  ranforcees,  and  lutestringes.  1689  Loud. 
(.'ft  5.  No.  2454/4  Peter  Du  Clou  who  Dresseth  and  Lus- 
trateth  Silks,  Stuffs,  &c.  1697-8  Act  9  H'itt.  ///,  c.43  §  13. 

Lustration  (>str^-j3nj.  [ad.  L.  hlstration- 
emt  n.  of  action  f.  Instrare  LUSTRATE  v.*] 

1.  The  action  of  lustrating;  the  performance  of 
an  expiatory  sacrifice  or  a  purificatory  rite  (e.g. 
by  washing  with  water) ;  the  purification  by  reli 
gious  rites  (0/3.  person  or  place  from  something). 

1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  II.  v.  vi.  §  3.621  A  Muster, 
and  ceremonious  lustration  of  the  Armie,  was  wont  to  be 
made  at  certeine  times  with  great  solemnuie.  1635  A.  STAF 
FORD  Fcm.  Glory  (1869)  118  The  Lustration  of  nouses  was 
yearely  usuall  with  the  Romans,  in  the  Moneth  of  February. 
1699  BKNTLKV  rhaL  380  The  Lustrations  of  Cities  and 
Countries  from  Plagues,  Earthquakes,  Prodigies.  1715 
POPE  Iliad  \.  411  The  host  to  expiate,  next  the  king  pre 
pares,  With  pure  lustrations,  and  with  solemn  prayers.  1768- 
74  TI-CKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  414  Signatures  of  the  cross, 
and  lustrations  by  holy  water.  1862  MRRIVALE  Rout.  .£>///. 
(1865)  VI.  1.  183  Enjoining  the  lustration  of  the  city  by 
solemn  sacrifices.  1875  LIGHTFOOT  Conint.  Col.  171  Theie 
were  other  points  of  ceremonial  observance,  in  which  the 
Essenes  superadded  to  the  law.  Of  these  the  most  remark 
able  was  their  practiceof  constant  lustrations.  \$&\Ency<L 
Brit.  XV.  70/1  In  Rome,  .there  was  a  lustration  of  the  fleet 
before  it  sailed,  and  of  the  army  before  it  marched. 

b.  gen.  Washing.    Cmeftj  jocular , 

1825-9  MKS-  SHERWOOD  Lady  of  Manor  III.  xix.  82  The 
little  girl  .  .  now  too  evidently  bore  the  symptoms  of  long 
neglect,  and  Mrs.  Cicely's  plans  of  lustration  were,  therefore, 
the  more  needful.  18*9  J.  L.  KNAPP  Jrnl.  Naturalist  310 
Birds  are  unceasingly  attentive  to  neatness  and  lustration 
of  their  plumage.  1887  LOWELL  Old.  I'.ng.  Dram.  (1892)  78 
The  01  her  never  paid  his  washer-woman  for  the  lustration 
of  the  legendary  single  shirt  without  which  [etc.]. 

2.  fig.  Purification,  esp.  spiritual  or  moral. 

1655  [GLAPTIIORNE]  Lady  Mother  v.  i.  in  Kullen  O.  PI. 
II.  185  You  may  live  To  make  a  faire  lustration  for  your 
faults  And  die  a  happie  Convert.  1684  tr.  Bonet's  Mfft* 
Compit.  vi.  179  The.,  excrement  it  ious  matter  is  separated  by 
this  inward  lustration  from  the  bloud.  1777  EARL  CHATHAM 
Sp.  on  Addr.  18  Nov.,  Let  them  [the  prelates]  perform  a 
lustration;  let  them  purify. .this  country,  from  this  sin. 
1882  FARKAR  Early  Chr.  \.  140  St.  Peter's  mind  is  full  of 
the  Deluge  as  a  type  of  the  world's  lustration.  1887  LOWELL 
Democr.  166  The  lustration  of  the  two  vulgar  Laises  by 
the  pure  imagination  of  Don  Quixote. 

3.  The  action  of  going  round  a  place,  viewing,  or 
surveying  it ;  the  review  (of  an  army). 

1614  [see  i].  1623  CocKERAM,/.wj^ra/;<'w.a  viewing,  com 
passing.  1656  Bi.oi'NT  Glossflgr.}  Lustration^  compassing, 
viewing  or  goingabout  on  every  side.  1752  YOUNG  Brothers 
I.  i.  (1777)  7  'Tis  their  great  day,  supreme  of  all  their  year, 
The  fam'd  lustration  of  their  martial  powers.  1849  TKFFREY 
in  Cockburn  Life  Jeffrey  (1852)  I.  405,  I  have  made  a  last 
lustration  of  all  my  walks  and  haunts,  and  taken  a  long  fare 
well  of  garden,  and  terrace,  and  flowers.  • 
f4.  A  perambulation,  inspection,  census.  Obs, 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Psend.  A"/,  vii.  xi.  360  How  deepely 
hereby  God  was  defrauded  in  the  time  of  David, . .  will  easily 
appeare  by  the  summes  of  former  lustrations. 

5.   =-  LUSTKE  s&.'2   ran--1. 

1853  F>  ^'-  NEWMAN  Odt-s  of  Horace  n.  iv,  One  whose  age 
rimsfast  to  finish  Its  eighth  lustration. 

Lustrative  U2J'slr<'liv).  <*•  [Formed  as  LUS 
TRATE  v,  +  -IVE.]  Pertaining  to  lustration,  expiatory 
purification,  or  {jocularly)  washing. 

1875  Contentp.  Rev,  XXV.  256  The  Saxon,  .expends  his 
lustrative  energies  upon  his  street  and  stairway,  but  never 
thinks  of  washing  his  own  shirt.  1883  I-.myd.  Brit.  XV. 
70/1  Puppets  suspended  and  swinging  in  the  air  \osciila) 
formed  one  way  of  using  the  lustrative  power  of  the  air.  1889 
L'din.  Rf7>.  No.  345.  67  The  numerous  and  minute  lustrative 
prescriptions,  .always  included  Gentile  pollution. 

Lustratory  (l^rtritori),  a.  rare.     [f.  as  prec. 
+  -OKY.]     Lustral,  expiatory. 
1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Lustration,  Lustrations,  and 


I 


lustratory  sacrifices,  were  not  only  performed  for  men,  but 
E.  FITZGERALD  Sp.  Paullus 
ov.  632  To  Delphi;  where 


,  , 

also  for  temples  [etc.J.    a  1883  E.  FITZGERALD  Sp.  Paullus 


.          .t  .     .  . 

ua.ro.  (filth]  signifies  those  things  that  are  used  in  the 
lustrating  of  a  city  among  the  Gentiles.  1718  EARBERY 
tr.  Bnniefs  St.  Dead  II.  52  Lustrating  or  purging  Fires. 


.t  . 

to  the  presiding  God  A  lustr.itory  Sacrifice  I  made. 

Lustre  ^Izj'stsi),  s&.*  Also  6  5<-.  lustir,  6- 
(now  U.  S.}  luster,  [a.  F.  htstre  masc.,  =  Sp., 
1'g.  lustre.  It.  lustra^  Rumanian  htstnt\  a  Com. 
Rom.  vbl.  sb.  f.  L.  Instrare  to  illumine,  prob.  repr. 
an  earlier  *luf  -share  i.  luc-,  I  fix  light.] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  shining  by  reflected 
light;  sheen,  refulgence;  gloss. 

Often  with  adj.,  as  metallic,  pearly^  silky,  waxy  lustre. 

c  isaa  MORE  Deqnat.  naviss,  Wks.  73  2  He  that  by  good 
vse  and  experyencc,  bathe  in  his  eye  the  ryghte  marke  and 
very  trewe  lustre  of  the  Dyamonte.  1529  —  Dyaloge  \. 
ibid.  15^  '2  The  iewell,  .  .  the  bryght  lustre  where  of  bleryd 
eyes  mi  .hi  not  endure  to  beholde.  1601  SHAKS.  Jut.  C.  I. 
ii.  124  That  same  Eye,  whose  bend  doth  awe  the  World, 
Did  loo-^e  his  Lustre.  1670  in  iz.'A  Rep.  }{ist.  MSS.  Cotnm. 
App.  v.  15  Theire  ordnary  dc&ignes  [in  tapestry]..  with  a 
whiles  use  will  soone  loose  their  luster.  17*7-41  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  s.v.,  Curriers  give  a  lustre,  or  gloss  to  their  leather, 
several  ways,  according  to  the  colour  to  be  illustrated.  1738 
GRAY  Tasso  65  All  stones  of  lustre  shoot  their  vivid  ray. 
1830  D'ISRAKLI  Chas.  /,  III.  vii.  135  The  dark  and  dazzling 
lustre  of  her  eyes  frequently  shone  in  tears.  1845  G.  E.  DAY 
tr.  Simon's  Anim.  Client.  I.  77  Minute  scales  of  caprate  of 
baryta,  of  a  fatty  lustre.  1845  DARWIN  Voy.  Nat.  \.  (1879) 
8  A  coaling  of  a  hard  glossy  substance  with  a  pearly  lustre, 


LUSTRE. 

1871  W.  H.  G.  KINGSTON  Banks  Amazon  (1876)  in  The  wool 
appeared  very  long,  soft,  fine,  and  of  a  silky  lustre.  1878 
HUXLEY  t'hysiogr.  75  Cut  a  piece  of  lead  or  of  zinc,  and 
observe  the  lustre  of  its  fresh  surface. 

b.  rarely  in  pi.  Appearances  of  lustre. 
1614  TOMKIS  A  llntmazar  it.  Hi.  (1615)  D  4,  By  the  white- 
nesseand  bright  sparkling  lustres  We  allure  ih'  Intelligences 
to  descend,     a  1625  HKAUM.  &  Fi.,  Custom  Country  v.  v,  She 


evanescent. 

C.  concr.  pi.  Applied  to  the  eyes. 
1810  F.  DUDLEY  Amoroso  I.  118  (Fitzedw.  Hall). 
d.   A  material  or  composition  used  to  impart  a 
lustre  to  manufactured  articles. 

17*7-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  For  very  black  furs,  they 
sometimes  prepare  a  lustre  of  galls,  copperas,  Roman  alum, 
.  .  and  other  ingredients.  1875  [see  LUSTKING  vbl.  sb.  b]. 

2.  Luminosity,  brilliancy,  bright  light  ;  luminous 
splendour. 

1549  CouipL  Scot.  vi.  53  The  spere  &  hauyn  of  Venus  ..  U 
ane  grit  sterne  ofane  mcmelous  lustir.  1596  SI'KNSER  /•'.  ('. 
v.  xi.  58  With  bils  and  glayves  making  a  dreadful!  lu>ier. 
1632  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  /)io>uii's  Kruntcna.  40  Her  three  lan- 
thornes  .  .  afforded  the  greater  lustre,  because  of  the  chrystal, 
cut  diamond-wise.  1646  SIR  T.  BKOWNF.  Pseud.  F.p.  \.  v.  19 
God  expects  no  lustre  from  tlie  minor  stars.  1694  ADDISON 
Oviifs  Met.  Misc.  Wks.  1726  1.  195  And  now  the  son  chin-  Sun 
was  mounted  high,  In  all  its  lustre.  1783  Woi.cor(P.  Pindar) 
Lyric  Odes  to  R.  Acad.  v,  Tims  stars,  when  pinch'tl  by  frost, 
cast  keener  lustre.  1799  VINCE  Elcm.  Astron.  xxi.  (1810) 
229  Obstructing  the  lustre  of  the  sun's  beams.  _  1840  DICKKXS 
Barn.  Rndge  xlvii,  The  sun  was  shining  with  uncommon 
lustre.  1893  SIR  R.  HALL  Story  of  Sun  218  The  lustre  of  the 
most  remote  part  of  the  corona,  .was  about  one  eight-lum- 
dreth  part  of  the  brightness  of  the  Moon. 
b.  concr.  A  shining  body  or  form. 

1742  YOUNG  Xt.  Th.  v.  307  As  glaring  day  Of  these  un- 
number'd  lustres  iobs  our  sight.  1814  CARY  Dante,  I'a>\  v. 
126,  [I)  turn'd  Toward  the  lustre,  that  with  greeting  kind 
Krewhile  had  hail'd  me. 

3.  transf.  Radiant  beauty  or  splendour  (of  the 
countenance,  of  natural  objects,  etc.). 

1602  W.XKXW  Antonio's  Rer.  \,  ii.  Wks.  1856  I.  78  Till  the 
soile  of  griefe  Were  cleared  your  cheeke,  and  new  burnUht 
lustre  Clo.-ith'd  your  presence.  1737  (JAY  Kcgg.  Op.  I.  vii, 
Virgins  are  like  the  fair  flower  in  its  lustre.  1728-46  THOMSON 
Aitinnin  1320  When  Autumn's  yellow  lustre  gilds  the  world. 
1844  DISRAELI  Coningsby  i.  i,  His  countenance,  radiant  with 
health  and  the  lustre  of  innocence.  1887  BOWEN  V'irg.  si-lucid 
I.  591  Manhood's  glorious  lustre  and  nuble  joy  in  his  eyes. 

4.  fig.  in  various  applications,  esp.  Brilliance  or 
splendour  of  renown  ;    glory.     Olten  in  phrases, 
to  cuhi  lustre  /0,  to  shed  or  thrcnv  histre  on,  etc. 
Also,  splendid  beauty  (oflangu  age,  sentiments,  etc.). 

c  1555  HARi'SFn-XD  Divorce  Hen.  VIII  (pxmden)  69  The 
third  chapter,  .casteth  forth  a  very  jolly  glistering  lustre  of 
many  goodly  illations  of  such  things  as.  .make  little  against 
us.  1580  SIDNEY  Ps.  xxxyn.  iv,  Like  the  light,  he  shall  dis 
play  Thy  justice  in  most  shining  lustre.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist. 
World  in.  (  1634)  112  These  actions,  together  with  his  honour 
able  behaviour,  which  added  much  to  their  lustre,  were  more 
glorious  than  profitaUe.  1629  MAXWELL  tr.  Ilcrodian  (1635) 
185  Hee  affected  popular  Lustre  by  frequent  exhibiting  most 
Stately  Shewes.  1634  W.  TIRWHYT  tr.  Balzac*  s  Lett.  85  The 
.  .chastity  of  Stile,  which  lendeth  a  luster  to  your  elaborate 
writings.  1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Evang.  T.  m.  202,  I  hold 
mine  own  Religion  so  good,  as  it  needs  not  fetch  lustre 
from  the  di-grace  of  another.  1713  ADDISON  Cato  \.  i, 
How  does  the  lustre  of  our  father's  actions,  Through  the 
dark  cloud  of  ills  that  cover  him,  Break  out.  a  1715  BUR- 
NET  Own  Tt't/ie  (1724)  I.  304  The  Duke  of  Richmond  was 
sent  to  give  a  lustre  to  that  negociation.  1741  MIDDLETON 
Cicero  1.  1  1  His  birth.,  was  attended  by  prodigies,  foretelling 
the  future  eminence  and  luster  of  his  character.  1756-82 
J.  WARTON  Ess.  Pope  (ed.  4)  I.  iv.  239  The  pomp  and 
lustre  of  his  language.  1760-72  H.  BROOKE  Fool  ofQual. 
(1809)  III.  3  She  was  ..  charmed  by  the  lustre  of  his  senti 
ments.  1769  ROBERTSON  Chas.  K,  n.  Wks.  1813  V.  295 
It  threw  great  lustre  on  his  administration.  1776  GIBHOS 
Decl.  <V  F.  xi.  I.  295  The  virtues  of  Claudius,  .place  him 
in  that  short  list  of  emperors  who  added  lustre  to  the  Roman 
purple.  1874  H.  R.  REYNOLDS  John  Bapt.  iv.  iv.  253 
Mythical  lustre  illumined  all  the  historic  facts  of  Abraham's 
life.  1880  DISRAELI  Emiynt.  I.  xix.  166  As  she  dilated  on  the 
past,  she  seemed  to  share  its  lustre  and  its  triumphs.  1882 
PEUOUY  Eng.  Journalism  xx.  152  Its  future  is  a  future  which 
..  is  likely  to  acid  fre;-.h  lustre  to  the  Newspaper  Press. 
t  b.  Something  that  adds  lustre  ;  a  ^lory.  Obs. 

a  1625  BEAUM.  &  FL.  W'zV  without  M.\\\.  i,  To  thinke  well 
of  our  seines,  if  \vedeserueit,  is  a  luster  in  us.  1637-50  Row 
Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  436  Which  virtues  were  most 
eminent  in  this  singular  servant  of  God,  as  a  luster  to  his 
great  learning,  a  1647  HABINGION  Suw.  Wore,  in  Proc, 
Wore.  Hist.  Soc.  III.  359  The  degree  of  knighthood,  which 
is  not  onely  a  luster  to  a  family,  but  giueth  a  precedence. 
1647  FULLER  Holy  War  v.  xxx.  286^  The  Persian  or  the 
Tartarian  or  some  other  obscure  Prince  .  .  shall  have  the 
lustre  from  God  to  maul  this  great  Empire. 

t  c.  External  splendour,  magnificence.  Obs. 

1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Hydriot.  iv.  (1736)  46  Solemnizing 
Xativitiesand  Deaths  with  equal  Lustre,  a  1674  CLARENDON 
Hist.  Reb.  xi.  §  169  They  inveighed  vehemently  against 
lord  bishops,  their  pride  and  lustre. 

5.  a.  f  A  glass  ball  placed  among  artificial  lights 
to  increase  the  brightness  of  the  illumination  (ws.)  ; 
also,  one  of  the  prismatic  glass  pendants   often 
attached  in  circles  to  a  chandelier  or  hung  round 
the  edge  of  an  ornamental  vase.     b.  A  chandelier 
[the  usual  sense  in  Fr.]. 

1682  WHELER  Joiirn.  Greece  n.  187  Hung  with  many  great 
Circles  of  Lamps  .  .intermixed  with  Lustres  or  Balls  of  Glass. 
1716  LADY  M.W.  MONTAGU/,**.  toCtess  .VarS  Sept.,  The 
whole  is  made  gay  by  pictures..  and  in  almost  every  room 


515 

large  lustres  of  rock  crystal.  1754  in  Picton  L'fool  Mimic. 
R tc.  (1886)  1 1. 160  A  glass  lustre  or  chandelier.  l8ia  MOOKK 
Intercepted  Lett.  viii.  45  Many  a  maid, with  busy  feet  That 
sparkle  in  the  Lustre's  ray.  1836-7  DiCKKNS.Y^.  ftoz, Scenes 
xxi,  The  remains  of  a  lustre,  without  any  drops.  1842  FRANCIS 
Diet.  Arts,  Lustre,  a  bright  brass  chandelier, suspended  from 
a  ceiling,  as  \ve  see  in  churches,  theatres,  &c.  ^1851  lllitslr. 
Catal.  Gt.  J''.xhib.  1133  A  bronze  lustre  for  sixty  candles. 
1865  M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Crit.  vii.  (1875)  277  Lustres  of  coloured 
crystal. 

tf.  a.  A  thin  light  dress  material  having  a  cotton 
(formerly  also  silk  or  linen)  warp  and  woollen 
weft  and  a  highly  lustrous  surface. 

1831  G.  R.  POUTER •SV/Xrjl/rtHw/C 209  Poplins  and  lustresare 


.  .composed  partly  of  silk  and  partly  of  worsted.  1877  BUR 
ROUGHS  Taxation  555  Linen  lustres  ..  are  dutiable.  1881 
Daily  News  26  Aug.  5/1  We  do  not  believe  there  lives  a 
woman  whose  patriotism  would  induce  htrto  wear  an  English 
lustre  if  she  is  able  to  buy  a  French  cashmere. 

b.   A  kind  of  wool  having  a  lustrous  surface. 
1894  Times  22  Jan.  13  '4  The  best  lustres  and  demi-lustres 
are  sure  to  be  more  in  request  than  any  other  kinds. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.j  as  lustre  process,  trade  ;  in 
sense  'having  a  lustrous  or  glossy  surface1,  as 
lustre  fabric,  fleece^  goods,  wool  \  objective  gen., 
as  lustre-m&Rtr \  lustre  mottling,  'the  peculiar 
mottling  seen  in  pcecilitic  rocks '  (AVebster  Sitppl. 
190.2);  lustre  -ware,  cheap  pottery  with  surface 
ornamentation  in  bright  metallic  colours. 

1886  SCOTT  Slict-p- Farming  \y*  If  "lustre  fabrics  are  out  of 
fashion  the  demand  for  home-grown  wool  diminishes.  1891 
Tunes  15  Oct.  5/9  *  Lust  re  and  derm-lust  re  fleeces.  1884 
PatlAtallG.  13  Sept.  4/2  France  has  again  begun  to  give  out 
orders  for '"lustre  goods.  1881  Daily  AV7cjr  26  Aug.  5/1  The 
silk  manufacturers  of  Lyons  are. .  wor^e  off  while  the  ta>te  for 
finely-wrought  wool  lasts  than  the  Yorkshire  'lustre  makers. 
1900  iqt/i  Cent.  Sept.  447  The  "lustre  process  was  known  in 
Siena  at  a  very  early  date.  1895  Daily  Xcii's  31  Dec.  2/7  In 
the  twofuld  weft  and  *lustre  trade  there  is  an  abundance  of 
work.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Opera  t.  Mechanic  476  "Lustre 
ware  consists  of  an  inferior  quality  of  the  materials  worked 
into  the  usual  forms,  and  having  the  hue  of  gold,  platina,  or 
copper,  &c.  fixed  on  the  gla/e.  1879  CnsselTs  Techn.J-.dnc. 
IV.  238/1  The  wool,  .has  a  glistening  appearance,  which  has 
earned  for  it  the  name  '  "lustre  wo«>!  \ 

Lustre  (lystoi  ,  sh*  Also  6  AV.  lustir,  6- 
(mnv  U.S.}  luster.  [Anglicized  fonn  of  Lrs- 
TBL'M.]  A  period  of  five  years. 

1387  TRKVISA  Iligdcn  (Rollsi  VIII.  29  Thritty  yere  of  \j. 
lustres.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  \.  v.  94  Eftir  mony  histris 
and  3eiris  ourslidin  is.  1685  BOVI.H  1-rce  F.n<j.  p.  xiii,  The 
following  Discourse  was  written  . .  some  Lustres  ago.  1715 
GARTH  Claremont  22  i*The  fourth  bright  Lustre  had  but  just 
begun  To  shade  his  blushing  cheeks  with  doubtful  d  <\\n. 
1855  THACKERAY  Xejvcoincs  II.  9  So  it  will  be  the  turn  of  yon  . 
young  folks,  come  eight  more  lustres,  and  your  heads  will  be 
bald  like  mine.  1899  O.  SEAMAN  In  Cap  $  /iclls  (1900)  27 
After  a  lustre  of  celibacy  She  married  with  a  publican. 

t  Lu'stre,  J/'.3  Obs.    [ad.  L.  lustrum.]   A  cave.    ! 

1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  xvn.  159  But,  turning  to  his  luster,  j 
Calues  and  Dam,  He  shewes  abhorr'd  death,  in  his  angers  . 
flame.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Lustre,..^.  Den  of  wilde  beasts. 

I  Livstre,  "v^-  Obs.  rare.     [ad.  L.  lush-are  to    i 

Ll'STRATK.] 

1.  trans.  To  purify;    *=  LUSTBATE  V.1  I. 

1645  RUTHERFORD  Tryal  tf  Tri.  Faith  (1845)  285  That  all 
his  actions  moral  be  watered  and  lustered  with  faith. 

2.  To  view,  survey ;   ^  LUSTKATE  z>.1  3. 

1541  PAYNEL  Catiline  xiv.  20  b,  They  trusted,  that  Jupiter, 

lustring  and  beholdynge  all  thynges,  wolde  discouer   the  j 

counsailes..of  those  vngratious  hopelostes     1635  D.  DICK-  h 

SON  Pract.  Wks.  (1845)  I.  10  If  a  Pagan's  life  be  well  lustred.  \ 

Lustre  (l»'stai  ,  v.2  Also  7-9  luster,  [ad. 
L.  lilstrare  :  see  LUSTKE  sbl\ 

fl.  trans,  a.  To  render  illustrious,  b.  To  throw 
light  upon,  illustrate.  C.  To  render  specious  or 
attractive.  Obs. 

1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Barfas  i.  iv.  728  As  a  Husband's  i 
Nobl'imss  dotli  lustre  A  mean-born  Wife  ;  so  [etc.].  1627 
W.  SCLATER  Exp.  2  Tkfss.  (1629)  Ep.  Ded.  Aiij,  Worthies, 
loe  to  you  at  last ;  Saint  Pauls  Antichrist  in  such  linea 
ments  as  that  Apelles  his  pencell,  or  coale  rather  was 
pleased  to  shadow  him  in.  Lustred  I  say  not,  vnuailed 
onely,  and  made  more  barefaced.  1637  GILLESPIE  Eng.  Pop. 
Cerent,  ir.  iv.  20  The  Policy  then  which  is  most  simple  and 
single,  and  lest  lustered  with  the  pompe  £  bravery  of  Cere 
monies  [etc].  1644  IJi-.  .MAXWELL  Prerog.  Chr.  Kings  i.  17 
Our  Puritans  have  from  hence  learned  to  colour  and  lustre 
their  ugly  Treasons. .  with  the  cloake  of  Religion, 

2.  intr.  To  be  or  become  lustrous.     Now  rare. 
1582  STANYHURST  Aincis  u.  (Arb.)  62  Eeune  lyk  as  her 

deitee  to  the  Saincts  dooth  luster  in  heunblisse.  1637  HEV- 
WOOD  RoyalShip  27  Her  five  bright  Lanthorns  luster  round 
the  seas,  Shining  like  five  of  the  seven  Hyades.  1729  SAVAGE 
Wanderer  HI.  326  What  bloom,  what  brightness  lusters  o'er 
her  cheeks!  1901  Westm.  Gaz.  6  Dec.  2/1  Their  feathers 
lustered  in  the  moonlight  as  they  passed. 

3.  trans.  To  put  a  lustre  upon  (cloth,  pottery,  etc.\ 
1883  Fisheries  Exhib.   Catal.   201   Isinglass  ..  used  ..  in 

lustreing  silk  ribbons. 

Lustred  (toftaxd),  a.  [f.  LUSTKE  sb.^  orz>.2  + 
-ED.]  Having  a  lustre ;  spec,  in  Ceramics,  having 
a  thin  glaze  or  a  metallic  lustre. 

1838  SIMMONUS  Diet.  Trade,  LnstredSeal,  a  furrier's  name 
for  a  dyed  and  prepared  skin  of  the  fur  seal.  1868  MOKKIS 
Earthly  Par.  \.  \.  394  The  lustred  kingfisher.  1893  Athen- 
xum  17  June  774/1  A  small  room  in  the  Louvre  has  been 
appropriated  to  a  collection  of  Persian  lustred  pottery. 

II  Lustree.   Obs.  rare.     [F.  (ttoffe]  lustrte.}    A 
lustred  silk  fabric. 

1645  EVELYN  Diary  (1879)  I.  244  Courtezans,  .cover  their 
. .  faces  with  a  vaile  of  a  certaine  glittering  taffeta  or  lustrt-e. 


LUSTROUS. 

Lustrefnl  (lo'starfiil),  a.  [f.  LUSTRE  rf.i  + 
-FI  L.J  Lustrous. 

1843  BAMFORD  Homely  Rhymes  (1864)  76  And  raven  had 
never  spread  plume  on  the  air  Whose  lustreful  darkness  with 
his  might  compare.  1885  G.  MEREDITH  Diana  II.  xiii.  333 
Her  eyes  were  proudly  lustreful. 

Lustreless  (jo-stcules),  a.  [f.  LUSTRE  s/>.i  + 
-I.KSS.]  Without  lustre  :  said  fieq.  of  the  eyes. 

1810  F.  DUDLEY  Amoroso  1 1. 109  (Fitzedw.  Hall),  a  1814 
Spaniards  v.  i.  in  New  Brit.  Theatre  III.  246  Her  eyes  .. 
Now  lustreless  are  cast  upon  the  ground,  Or  stare  around  her 
with  a  vacant  gaze.  1851  RUSKIN  Stones  yen.  I.  App.  393 
No  perfect  or  refined  form  can  be  expressed  except  in  opaque 
and  lustreless  matter.  1898  P.  MANSON  Trap.  Diseases  xvi. 
254  The  skin,  .becomes  dry,  lustreless,  and  scurfy. 

t  Ltrstrement.  Oh.  rare-1,  [f.  LusiBErf.i 

+  -JIENT.]     Lustrous  appearance. 

a  1641  Er.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  ff  Man.  (1642)  51  Notwithstand 
ing  all  specious  shewes,  and  lustrement,  they  retained  the 
state  and  condition  of  sins. 

t  Lu  strical,  a.  Rom.  Antiq.  Obs.  [f.  L.  liis- 
trif-as,  f.  LU.STHUM  :  see  -ICAI..]  Pertaining  to 
purification.  Only  in  lustrical  day  (L.  dies  lus- 
tricus] '.  see  quots. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Lnstricall day,  ones  christning  day.  1741 
Minui.F.ToN  Cicmo  I.  i.  6  This  name  was  ..  imposed  ..  on 
the  ninth  day,  called  the  lustrical,  or  day  of  purification. 

tLllStri'fic.a-  Obs.  [ad. L. liistrific-us:  seeLi'S- 
TIU  Maud -FJC.]  1'urificatc  ry.  t^o  Lustri-fical  a. 

1656  BI.OUNT  Glossogr.t Lltslrtfictll.  1727  BAILEV  vol.  II, 
Liistrifii-k,  purging.  1732  Siist.  LiUcraria  III.  393 
Sprinkling  themselves  with  lustrifical  Water. 

t  Lustrifica-tion.  Obs.  [f.  LL-STKE  sb.  + 
-(i  :FK'ATII>N.]  A  making  lustrous. 

1631  Ccli'*lina  i.  16  Shee  made  ..  oyntments  for  to  make 
the  face  smooth,  lustrifications,  clarifications  [etc.]. 

Lustrify  Jp'striiai),  v.  rare.  [f.  LliSTEEji.  4- 
-(I)FV.]  trans.  To  make  lustrous. 

1886  AU  \'far  Round  28  Aug.  79  Ointments  for  various 
purposes  of  lustrifying  and  beautifying  the  complexion. 

Lustrine  (ic'strfn).  [a.  I1',  lustrine,  f.  lustre 
Lr.sTHE  s/i  l,  after  It.  lustrine.]  A  glossy  silk  fabric. 

1851  fltustr.  Catal.  (7/.  l-.\-hil\  1229  Specimens  of  figured 
silks:  Lustrine,  taffeta,  English  velvet.  1883  Ai/7't.  'great 
silk  salt''  in  1'aily  At  -.us  10  Oct.  7/4  Black  and  white  Lus- 
tiincs,  from  i$d.  per  yard. 

Lustring  t,lc'-st''"j'1,  sb.  Ol>s.  exc.  arch.  (See 
also  I.UTKSIUTNG -.)  [Alteration  of  F.  lustrine 
i.see  prec.\  It.  lustrine,  as  if  f.  LVSTHE  sf>.^  +  -ING  ' 
or  -INC;  '•>.]  A  glossy  silk  fabric.  Also  attrib. 

1697  Load.  <',az.  No.  3262/4  The  Royal  Lustring  Company 
iif  Knghm!  <!'>  ^ive  notice,  that  ..  their  Ware-house  . .  shall 
be  opened  everyday  to  sell  their  Allamodes,  Rtnfoices.  and 
Lustrings.  1732  I.EDlARn  .^f/ii's  II.  vn.  75  All  soils  of  stuffs 
..of  Italian  lustrings.  1751  Et.lzA  HI:V\\OOD  Ve'sy  Thought 
less  I.  68  A  pink  coloured  French  lustring.  1789  Bath  Jrnl. 
3  Aug.  (Fashions',  A  stomacher  of  white  lustring.  1822  LAMB 
J.lia  Ser.  i.  Distant  Correspondents,  As  vapid  as  a  damaged 
lustring.  1886  HVNNKH  A.  Snrria£c  xxix.  334  She  must 
have  new  gov.  us  of  lustring  ar.d  taffeta. 

Lustring  ,l»'st3iirj  ,  vbl.sb.  tcchn.  Also  t7. 5. 
lustering.  [f.  LUSTHK  ^.--(--ING1.]  The  action  of 
LUSTIIE  i'.- ;  the  manner  in  which  something  is 
lustred.  In  Metallurgy  -  HlllGHTEJflXG  vbl.  sb.  2. 

1873  KNIGHT  Diet.  Rlech.,  Ltistcring  'Metallurgy),  the 
brightening  of  metal  in  the  crucible  at  the  moment  of  reach 
ing  its  point  of  purity.  1892  Athenxnm  6  Aug.  200/2  The 
style,  colours,  lustring,  and  other  characteristics  of  the 
beautiful  ceramic  ware  of  Persia. 
b.  concr.  -  I.USTKE  i/;.1  I  d. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mec/i.,  Lustering,  a  polish ;  as  black- 
luster  for  stoves,  etc. 

Lu'String,  ///.  a.  [-ING  2.]  Exhibiting  a 
lustre ;  lustrous,  shining. 

1582  STANVHURST  sEneis  i.  (Arb.^  29  O  gay  Godesse  lustr- 
inge.  1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  108.  2/2  Your  Rayes  so  exten 
sive,  And  Lust'ring  Streamers  so  all-comprehensive.  1849 
Tail's  Mag.  XVI.  245  O'er  the  image  of  the  lustring  moon 
Gloomily  a  sable  speck  is  spreading. 

t  Lu'StriouS,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  LUSTBE  rf.', 
after  illiist>ious."\  Splendid,  lustrous. 

1651  FULLER  AM  Rediv.  ^  Most  worthily  may..  Old 
lierengarius  fairly  shine  Within  this  Skie  of  lustrious  Starres, 
Who  'gainst  Romes  errors  fought  Truths  wars.  1760-72 
H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qiial.  (1809)  111.  132  You  will  see  folk 
thtre  of  much  more  lustrious  attire. 

Lustrous  (l»'stras),  a.  [f.  LCBTBX  sb.1  +  -ots. 
Cf.  OP",  htsireujc.]  Having  lustre,  sheen,  or  gloss. 

1601  SHAKS.  Alts  Well\\.  i.  41  My  sword  and  yours  are 
kinne,  good  sparkes  and  lustrous.  1742  COLLINS  Oriental 
Eclog.  i,  But  dark  within,  they  drink  no  lustrous  light.  1820 
KEATS  Ode  to  Nightingale  29  Where  beauty  cannot  keep 
her  lustrous  eyes.  1842  TENNVSON  Locksley  Hall  162  Slides 
the  bird  o'er  lustrous  woodhnd.  1870  DICKENS  E.  Drooa 
ii,  Thick,  lustrous,  well-arranged  black  hair  and  whiskers. 
1872  YEATS  Techn.  Hist.  Comin.  135  The  Romans  manu 
factured  a  red  lustrous  ware  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

b.  fig.    (Cf.  LUSTHE  rf.1  4.) 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  xx.  §  i  A  cerlaine  . .  lustrous 
masse  of  matter  chosen  to  giue  glory,  -to  the  eloquence  of 
discourses.  1626  —  Sylva  §  956  The  more  Lustrous  the  I  ma- 
gination  is,  it  filleth  and  fixelh  the  better.  1822  LAMB  Klin 
Ser.  I.  Decay  Beggars,  The  Blind  Beggar.,  whose  story 
docgrel  rhymes  . .  cannot  so  degrade  or  attenuate,  but  that 
some  sparks  of  a  lustrous  spirit  will  shine  through  the  dis- 
guisements.  1898  G.  MEREDITH  Odes  Fr.  Hist.  40  She  saw 
the  Lustrous,  her  great  lord,  appear. 

Hence  Lu  strously  adv.,  Lu-strousiiess. 

1839  BAILEY  Festus  (18481 17/2  Like  stars. .They shall,  .be 
lost  All  meanly  in  its  moonlike  lustrousness.  1849  E.  B.  EAST- 
\VICK  Dry  Leaves  56  The  clemency  and  moderation,  which 
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shine  so  lustrously  in  the  Kngli>h  crown.  1884  Harpers 
Mag.  June  79/1  The  steel,  .becomes  lustrously  white.  1892 
HENLEY  Song  Sword*  etc.  Loud.  Voluntaries  ii.  26  With 
this  enchanted  lustrousness. 

II  Lustrum  (Ifstrtfm).  PI.  lustra,  lustrums, 
erron.  lustraa.  [L.  lustrum  ;  usu.  believed  to  be  f. 
root  of  litfrc  to  wash  (cogn.  w,  lavdre  LAVE  ».).] 

1.  Rom.  Antiq.  A  purificatory  sacrifice  made  by 
the  censors  for  the  people  once  in  five  years,  after 
the  census  had  been  taken.    Hence,  the  census  itself. 

I598GRENEWEV  Tacitus'  Ann.  XL  viii.  (1622)  150  He  [Clau 
dius]  ..  appointed  a  view  to  be  taken  of  the  city  which  is 
called  Lustrum,  and  the  number  of  the  citizens  to  be  inrolled. 
[  1780  A  un.  Keg.,  Chron.  224/2  We  hear  from  Rome  that  they 
had  a  lustrum  (or  a  numbering  of  the  people)  there  un  the 
24th  of  June,  when  it  appeared  there  were  in  that  city 
155,184  inhabitants.] 

2.  A  period  of  five  years. 

In  Latin  sometimes  used  for  a  period  of /our  years. 

1590  L.  LLOYD  Consent  of  Time  To  Rdr.  a  3,  Can  any 
true  accompt  of  time  be  made . .  by  the  censure  of  L  ustruw, 
which  the  Grecians  call  Penieterides.  1601  Hoi.i.A\n  Winy 
I.  24  The  Lustrum  or  computation  of  the  fine  yeares 
beginneth  at  the  leap  yere,  when  the  Dogstar  doth  arise. 
1666  J.  SMITH  Old  Age  264  Prolonging  them  . .  to  so  many 
years  or  Lustras.  1680  T.  FLATMAN  Hcraclitvs  Ridens 
No.  71  (1713)  II.  189  Till  two  short  Lustra  o're  your 
Sacred  Head  shall  flow.  1744  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  n.  173  We 
push  time  from  us,  and  we  wish  him  back  \  Lavish 
of  lustrums,  and  yet  fond  of  life,  a  1849  POE  Morella, 
Thus  passed  away  two  lustra  of  her  life.  1901  M.  T.  F. 
MCC.\KTHY  Five  Yrs.  Irel.  Jixiv.  3^3  There  were,  during  the 
lustrum  under  review,  1077  men  in  Ireland  who  had  been 
called  to  the  Bar. 

3.  U.  S.  In  college  use. 

1850  W.  R.  WILLIAMS  Rclig.  Prop:  ii.  (1854")  36  It  is  the 
book  not  of  an  academic  lustrum  only,  nor  of  a  lifetime,  but 
of  generations.  1860  C.  DURFEE  Hist.  Williams  Coll.  290 
A  proposition  was  then  submitted  to  the  Alumni . .  that  the 
classes  in  lustrums,  or  divisions  of  fours,  engage  to  contri 
bute  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each. 

t  LU'stry,  «.  Obs.  rare~\  [f.  LusiHE  sb.1  + 
-v.]  Lustrous. 

1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey  \.  iii.  5  The  vyolet 
Hyacinth, . .Lustrie  Diamonde,  shining  Topaz. 

i  Lu  stsome,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [OE.  *lnstsitni 
(implied  in  lustsumlic  pleasant)  =  OHO.  (MHG., 
Ger.)  lustsani)  Goth,  histitsams  \  see  LUST  sb.  and 
•SOME.]  ?  Covetous,  ?  wilful. 

n  1300-1400  Cursor  M.  1641  (Gott.)  All  lust  sum,  all  wicked- 
hede  Has  fild  Jus  world  on  lenth  and  brede.  a  1400  ll'ycli/'s 
Bible  Pref.  Ep.  vii.  (1850)  I.  72/1,  I  am  not  so  lustsum  and 
dul,  that  I  shulde  bihote  thes  thingis  me  to  know. 

Lusty  (Izrsti),  a.  Also  3-5  lusti,  6  losty, 
6-7  lustie.  [f.  LUST  sb.  +-Y.  Cf.  MHG.  lustie 
(mod.G.  //«//£•),  ON.  lostig-r.] 

tl.  Of  persons  and  their  attributes:  Joyful, 
merry,  jocund  ;  cheerful,  lively.  Obs. 

a  1215  Leg.  A'a/A.  1693  Alle  pleiende  somet,  nlle  lahinde 
somet,  eauer  iliche  lusti.  (1386  CHAL'CKR  Knt's  T.  655 
And  from  his  courser,  with  a  lusty  herte,  In  to  a  groue  ful 
hastily  he  sterte.  14. .  Epiphany  in  Tnndales  I 'is.  (18431 
109  With  lusty  hart  and  glad  chere  and  myld  of  face. 
1549  CoVBRDALE,  etc.  Krasm,  Par,  Rom.  Prol.,  The  lawe 
requireth  a  fre,  a  wtllinge,  a  lusty  and  a  louynge  hearte. 
1551  ASCHAM  Germany  16  The  one  so  lusty  with  good  luck 
that  he  had  no  lust  to  leave,  and  the  other  so  chafed  with 
losing  that  he  still  would  venture.  1583  STUBBES  Anat. 
Abus.  n.  (1882)  41  The  gentlemen.. keepe sumptuous  houses, 
lusty  ports,  and  great  hospitalitie.  1621  FLETCHER  Isl. 
Princess  n,  vii,  My  most  noble  Princes,  no  discontents,  but 
all  be  lustie.  He  that  frownes  this  day  is  an  open  enemie. 

b.  Of  singing,  music,  festivities:  Merry,  cheer 
ful.  Now  arch,  and  dial. 

1430-40  LYDG.  Hoc  has  Prol.  '1554)  35  Their,  .lustie  freshe 
singing,  c  1440  —  Nightingale  Poems  3/37  Sche,  . .  all  the 
someres  nyght  Ne  seseth  not  with  mony  a  lusty  note.  1519 
fnterl.  Four  Elem.  (Percy  Soc.)  50  Let  us  some  lusty  balet 
syng.  1535  COYLRUALK  Amos  vi.  7  The  lusty  chere  (1611 
banquet)  of  the  wylfull  shall  come  to  an  ende.  1596  SIR  J. 
DAVIES  Orchestra  Ixviii,  With  loftie  turnes  and  capriols  in 
the  ayre,  Which  with  the  lustie  tunes  accordeth  fay  re.  1622 
FLETCHER  Beggars  Busk  iv.  v,  Well  met  sir,  you  are  for 
this  lusty  wedding  ?  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  iv,  The  lusty 
banqueting  with  sweetmeats  and  comfits.  1864  SKKAT  tr. 
UhlandSs  Poems  262  Hark  !  a  lusty  horn  is  sounded.  1896 
CROCKETT  Grey  Man  xxvii.  183  Never  once  did  we  speak  of 
wars  and  stratagems . .  but  all  of  friendship,  of  lusty  daffing, 
and  of  leasome  love. 

t  2.  Pleasing,  pleasant.    Obs. 
•fa.  Pleasing  in  appearance;  beautiful.    Obs. 

a  1240  l-Vo/ttt?ige  in  Cott,  Mont.  269  (H  leor  is  swa  unimete 
lufsum  and  lusti  on  to  loken.  1390  GOWEK  Con/.  I.  35  Now 
be  the  lusti  somer  floures,  Now  be  the  stormy  wynter 
shoures.  1412-20  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  i.  vi,  The  medowes. . 
Tapiled  bene  with  diuers  floures  newe.  Of  sundry  motlees 
lusty  for  to  sene.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEtu'is  xi.  ix.  86  Lavynia 
.  .That  doun  for  schame  did  cast  hyr  lusty  eyn  [L.  decoros]. 
1530  TISDALE  Gen.  iii.  6  The  woman  sawe  that  it  was  a  good 
tree  to  eate  of  and  lustie  unto  the  eyes.  156*  TURNKK  Baths 
y  a,  Hillockes  whych  are  pleasant  and  lusty  to  loke  unto. 
a  1600  MONTGOMERY  Misc.  Poems  xvii.  63  Ouhen  throu  hir 
garments,  heir  and  thair,  Appeirit  hir  lustie  limis  square. 

tb.  Of  dress:  Handsome,  gay.  Of  persons: 
Gaily  dressed.  Obs. 

c  1411  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  486  Who  now  inoost  may 
bere  on  his  bak  at  ones  Of  cloth  and  furrour,  hath  a  fressch 
rcnoun  ;  He  is  'a  lusty  man  '  clept  for  be  nones.  1508  DUN- 
BAR  Gold.  Targe  58  Ane  hundreth  ladyes,  lustie  in  to  wedU, 
Alb  fresch  as  flour  is  that  in  May  vn  spredis.  1530  PALSGR. 
318/1  Lusty  or  fresshe  in  apparayle,  /risque.  1555  URAL*- 
IORLJ  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  III.  A  pp.  xlv.  134  Ye  shall  prove 
tbcir  lustie  ly verves  to  be  bought  with  exceeding  ^ruat  ex- 
tease.  1584  Yviui.  Arraignin,  Paris  \.  i,  Her  IU-UL  nuullc 
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waning  in  the  winde.  1603  I)u  \VTON  Odes  x.  7  Long  since 
the  Summer  layd  Her  luatie  HravVie  duwne.  1610  FLETCHKK 
J-'aithf.  Skeplurdess  \.  i,  Euery  shepheards  boy  Puts  un  his 
lusty  greene. 

t  c.  Of  seasons,  places,  etc.  :  Pleasant,  delight 
ful.  Obs. 

la  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  736  And  with  him,  in  that 
lusty  place,  So  fair  folk  and  so  fresh  hadde  he.  c  138$  — 
1  S$r.'s  T.  44  Ful  lusty  was  the  weder  and  benigne.  c  1430 
1  LYDG.  Rcas.  %  Setts.  (K.  K.  T.  S.)  4807  In  that  fressh[e] 
|  lusty  place  Hem  to  disporte  and  solace.  15x5  LD.  I'EKNEKS 
;  J<'roiss.  II.  Ixxix.  [Ixxv.]  236  It  was  in  the  ioly  lusty  moneth 
i  pfAprell.  ci59oMAKLowK/'Vi/»/.  i.  149  That  I  mayconiure 
!  in  some  lustie  groue.  1610  FLETCHER  Faith/,  blu-phcrdess 
j  i.  i,  Since  the  lusty  spring  began. 

t  d.  Pleasant  to  the  taste.  Obs. 
r  1430  LVDG.  Compl.  Bl.  h'nt.  29  Till  firy  Tytan  ..  Had 
dried  up  the  lusty  lycour  nywe,  Upon  the  herbes  "in   the 
grene  mede.     «  1450  MYKC  1436  Also  $ef  bou  synned  hast 
,     In  mete  or  drynke  by  lusty  tast. 

t  e.  Of  language,  eloquence,  etc.  :  Pleasing, 
agreeable.  Obs. 

1399  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls^  I.  372  That  it  be  lore  lawefulle, 

and  lusty  to  here,     c  1449  PECOCK  AY/r.  n.  xviii.  255  Into 

this  eende  .  .  thei  VMden  certein  colouris  of  rcthorik,  that 

with  hem  her  spechis  schulde  be  the  more  lusti.    1513  I>KAD- 

SHAW  St.  \Vcrhnrge  i.  980  All  the  audyence    Reioyicd   to 

here  her  lusty  eloquence,    a.  1529  SKKLTON  Rcfilyc.  etc.  Wks, 

1843  I.  207  Vong  scolers.  .when  they  haue  delectably  lycked 

a  lytell  of  the  lycorous  electuary  of  lusty  killing. 

f3.   Full  of  desire,  desirous.    Const.  to,foi:  Obs. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  10598  .Sum  lordes  to  lenge  lusty  J>ai 

were.     1493  fr'estivall  (W.  de  W.  1515)  96  Than  George  bad 

y«  kynge.  .Ite  lusty  to  goddes  servyce.    1558  LATIMKR  Serin. 

Lincoln,  vii.  (1562)  124  b,  These  thynges  are  written  for 

our  sake,  to  make  vs  lustie  to  folowe  oure  vocation.     1657 

j    S.  PURCHAS  Pol.  Flying-Ins.  97  Lusty  for  labour. 

f4.  Full  of  lust  or  sexual  desire  ;  lustful.   Obs. 

c  1  386  CHATCER  Manciples  Prol.  41   Fy  stynkyng  swyn 

fy,  foule  moot  thee  falle,  .  .  A  taketh   heede  sires,  of  this 

!    lusty  man.      1483   Calk.  Aiigl.  224/2   Lusty,,  .libid'ntosus. 

1523  FiTZHERii.  ilnsb.  §  68  It  is  letter  to  kepe  the  horse 

frome  the  mares,  ..for.,  he  shall  be  more  lusty,  and  the 

;    moo  horse  coltes  shall  he  gete.     1562  Child  Marriages  etc. 

75   He  went  .  .  when  he  was  lustie,  to  his  wief,   and  vsid 

|    her  companye  in  bed.     1610  FLETCHKR  Faithf.  Shepherdess 

iv.  ii,  Prouoking  thoughts  that  stirr  vpp  lusty  fiers.     1611 

i    COTGR.,  Rcchanffcr  z'ti  c/iie/t,  to  make  him  lustie,  or  desirous 

of  the  bitch.    1697  DRVDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in.  104  While  their 

Youth  is  fill'd  with  kindly  Fire,  Submit  thy  Females  to  the 

lusty  Sire. 

5.  Full  of  healthy  vigour. 

a.  Of  persons  and  animals  :  Healthy,  strong, 
vigorous.  Also  of  a  period  of  life  :  Characterized 
by  vigour.  Now  somewhat  arch,  in  literary  use  ; 
common  in  dialects.  T  In  early  use  often  :  Valiant, 
courageous,  active  (obs.}. 

ci374  CHAUCER  And.  fy  Arc.  85  This  .  .  knyght  ..  Was 
yong  and  there  with  all  a  lu.sty  knyght.      c  1386  —  Prol. 
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80  With  hym  ther  was  his  sotie  a  yong  Squier  A  louyere, 

and  a  lusty  Kacheler.     1486  Bk.  St.  A  loans  bvjb,  That 

hawke  was  neuer  so  lusty  nor  *o  Joly  before.     1521  in  Ellis 

Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  m.  I.  281,    I   mett   his   Holynes,  and    my 

thought    I    never  sawe  hym  mor  losty.     1535  CoVERDALK 

/'ror.  xvii.  22  A  mery  herte  maketh  a  lusty  age,  but  a  sorow- 

full  mindedryeth  vp  ye  bones.     1577  B.  GOOCK  Hcrcshach's 

Hnsb.  (15861  128  For  milcking,  or  for  feeding,  it  is  best  al- 

waies  to  choose  such  as  are  young;,   of  lusty  age.     1593 

i    SHAKS.  Rich.  //,  i.  iii.  66.     i6iz  T.  TAYLOR  Connn.  Titus  i. 

15  All  idle,  lustie,  and  wandring  beggars,  who  ought  not  to 

eate.     11648  DIGBY  Closet  Open.  (1669)  27  Cause  a  lusty 

1    Servant  (his  Arms  well  washed  i  to  mix  the  honey  and  water 

j    together.    170*  POI-E  Jan.  fy  May  135  Old  as  I  am,  my  lusty 

Jimbs  appear  Like  winter  greens,  that  flourish  all  the  year. 

1791   COWPER  lliati  i.   175  A  bark  with  lusty  rowers  well 

I    supplied.     1824  BYRON  Deformed  Transf,  \.  i,  Though  my 

,    brothers  are  So  beautiful  and  lusty.    1876  BLACK  Madcap  I'. 

i    vii.  65  But  what  pathos  was  there  possible  to  those  stalwart 

j    young  fellows  with  their  lusty  throats,  their  tobacco,  and 

beer  and  wine?     1884  ll'est  Sussex  Gaz.  25  Sept.,  [To  be 

j    sold]  10  prime  lusty  heifers. 

trans/.     1548  UDAI.L,  etc.  Eras  in.  Par.  Matt.  iv.  31  Make 

lusty  the  mynde  of  a  Christian  souldier.     a  1677   HARROW 

|    Serin.  Wks.  1716  II.  14  Truth  is  the  natural  food  of  our 

|    soul  .  .doth  render  it  lusty,  plump  and  active.    1871  BLACKIK 

i    Four  Phases  \.  33  note,  They  were  .  .  the.  natural  guides  of 

I    the  lusty  young   democracy.     1880   NEWMAN   SMYTH   Old 

Faiths  in.  Nt"iv  Lt.  i.  (1882'    19   Much  even  of  our  most 

:    positive  and  lusty  science  is  still  only  in  its  infancy. 

fb.  Phrases.  Lusty  Laurence  (of.  LAURENCE)  : 
'a  good  wencher*  (Nares).  Lusty  Jurentns:  the 
title  of  a  morality  play  produced  ("1550;  often 
used  allusively  in  i6th  c.  Obs. 

1582  STANVHURST  sEnels  n.  (Arb.l  64  You  lustye  iuuentus 

In  yeers  and  carcasse  prime.     1504  in  Arber  Stationers' 

Reg.  (1875)  11.309  A  ballad  intituled  Lustye  Lawrence.    1594 

!    BAKNMELD  Helens  Rape  Poems  (Arb.)  40  'Old    lad,  and 

i    bold    lad,   such    a    Boy,    such   a   lustie    Inncntus.      1598 

MAKSTON  Metam.  Pigmal.  etc.  Sat.  iv.  Fib,  When  strong 

backt  Hercules  .  .  Rob'd  fifty  wenches  of  virginity.     Farre 

more  then  lusty  Laurence.    1613  UKALM.  it  Fi~  Captain  iv. 

|    iii,    Lusty  Laurence,  See  what  a  Gentlewoman  you  have 

!    saluted,    a  1615    FLETCHER    Woman's  Prize  i.   iii,  Well, 

lusty   Laurence,  were  but    my  night  now,   Old  as  I   am, 

I  would  make  you  clap  on  Spurs,  But  I  would  reach  you. 

1636  DEKKER   Wonder  of  Kiugd.  v.  i.  Wks.  1873  IV.  279 

Hee'll  proue  a  lustie  Larrence. 

C.  With  reference  to  vegetable  growth,  arch. 
1600  SUKI-LICT  Country  l-'arm  in.  vtii.  434  In  the  spring 
:  and  March  when  the  trees  are  in  flowers,  and  begume  to 
'  grow  lustie.  1660  SHAKKCK.K  Vegetables  u8  Thus  you  will 
;  have  lusty  slips.  1671  Gittw  Anat.  Plants  i.  n68j)  8  Tliu 
j  Plume,  ..  growing  so  lusty,  us  to  mount  up  without  them 
'  flhe  lobes).  1820  KE.MS  Isabella  ix,  Great  happiness  Grew, 
I  like  a  lusty  flower  in  June's  care&b. 


LUSTY   GALLANT. 

'        t  d.  Of  soil :   Fertile,  prolific.  Obs. 

1601  lir.  W.  UARLOW  Defence  6  Pregnant  nature*,  arc  like 
i    lustie  groundes,  these  manured  by  industry,  prouue  soundly 
fertile. 

f8.   Insolent,  arrogant,  self-confident.     Obs. 

a.  1568  ASCP\M  Scholem.  i.  (Arb.)  54  To  thinke  well  of  him 
selfe,  to  be  lustie  in  contemning  of  others.  1573  G.  HARVEY 
Letter-bk.  (Camden)  5  Purposing.. to  show  a  lusti  contempt 
of  so  silli  a  frend.  1588  j.  HAKVEV  Disc.  ProbL  46  The 
great  emperor  of  Turkes  . .  is  lately  become, . .  somewhat 
cranker  and  lustier,  than  his  accustomed  nianer  was.  1600 
HOLLAND  Lhy  vi.  xxxvi.  242  The  Culoners  onelyof  Velitre, 
upon  so  long  rest  and  quietnet>r.e  began  to  be  lustie  and  wax 
wanton  [L.  gestientes  olio],  a  1674  Cuatauxa^/it&  Rel>. 
x.  §  102  When  they  found  it  fit  to  make  any  lusty  Declara 
tion  against  the  Parliament,  . .  they  allways  inserted  some 
what  that  might  look  like  candour  and  tenderness  towards 
the  King's  Party. 

T"7.  Of  inanimate  agencies  (e.g.  a  fire,  wine, 
poison,  a  disease) :  Strong,  powerful.  Obs. 

1576  FLKMING  Panofl.  Epist.  228  The  husbandmen  sat 
warming  their  shanckes  by  a  lustie  tire  that  filled  the 
chimney.  1596  DKAVTON  Leg.  iii.  21  Many  a  low  Ebbe, 
many  a  lustie  'J  ide.  1622  FLKICHEK  Beggars  Brtsh  iv.  iv, 
Strong  lusty  London  beer,  a  1647  Prol.  to  Beaum.  fy  Fl.'s 
Custom  Country,  They  . .  dranke  lu>ty  wine,  The  nectar  of 
the  Muses,  a  1649  DKCMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Cono.bctw.  B.  J. 
<y  //'.  D.  Wks.  11711)  224  It  was  strong  and  lusty  poison. 
1683  Tn VON  II 'ay  to  Health  xvi.  (16971  380  The  close  Rooms, 
lusty  Fires,  drawn  Curtains,  and  other  torturing  Circum 
stances.  1691  LOCKE  /tlfr.  §  29  Distempers,  .which, by  too 
forward  applications,  might  have  been  made  lusty  diseases, 
t  b.  Of  a  ship  :  Sailing  well.  Obs. 

1660  F.  UROOKK  tr.  I,e  Blanc  s  Trav.  335  In  an  houre  we 
cast  more  over-board  then  was  laded  in  a  day  ;  and.  .imme 
diately  we  perceiv'd  the  Vessel!  to  be  more  lusty.  1667 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  155  '4  The  Paradox  . .  had  a  sharp  dispute 
with  a  lusty  privateer,  who  got  from  him.  1669  SIUR.MY 
Mariner's  Mag.  I.  19  The  Chase  is  a  lusty  brave  Ship. 

8.  Of  actions  (esp.  those  involving  physical 
effort,  as  a  blow,  a  shout) :  Vigorous.  Of  a  meal, 
etc. :  l  Hearty',  abundant. 

167*  Chattter" s  Ghoast  14  He  . .  beheld  the  lusty  Love 
which  each  of  them  to  other  made,  a  1682  SIR  T.  UROWXH 
Tracts  122  A  word  drawn  from  the  lusty  shout  of  soul- 
diers.  1710  STEELE  Taller  No.  266  p  2  He  drunk  a  lusty 
Draught.  1779  JOHNSON  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thrale  25  Oct., 
I  hope  Mr.  Thrale  once  a  day  makes  a  lusty  dinner.  1797 
BURKE  Regie.  Peace  iii.  Wks.  VIII.  271  The  Turk  ..  gave 
him  two  or  three  lusty  kicks  on  ihe  seat  of  honour.  1840 
THACKERAY  King  of  \  retot,  And  every  day  it  came  to  pass 
That  four  lusty  meals  made  he.  1871  !>AKKK  AY/<r  Tribut. 
xi.  177  She  gave  her  a  maternal  welcuine  . .  bestowing  lusty 
blows  on  her  back.  1894  HALL  CAINK  Manxman  in.  xiv. 
175  There  was  some  lusty  disputation. 

t  9.  Massive,  substantial,  large.  Obs. 

1640  Lane.  Lovers  in  Brand  Pop.  Antiq.  (1849)  II.  37  We 
will  haue  a  lustie  Cheese-cake  at  our  sheepe-wash.  1645 
EVELYN  Mem.  (1857)  I.  196  The  Arsenal  has  sufficient  to 
arm  70,000  men,  ..  with  divers  lusty  pieces  of  ordnance. 
1647  LILLY  Chr.  Astrol.  Ixxvi.  432  Provided  alwayes,  it  be 
not  to  hinder  themselves  from  enjoying  a  lusty  Benefice. 
1670  KACHARD  Cont.  Clergy  127  If  ten  or  twenty  of  the 
lustiest  noble-mens  estates  of  England  were  cleaverly  sliced 
among  the  indigent.  1691  SHADWELL  Scourers  \.  i,  A  bottle 
of  Spirit  of  Canary  and  a  lusty  glass.  184*  S.  LOVER  Handy 
Andy  xv.  133  Four  boys  and  a  little  girl  sal  at  a  side  table 
where  . .  a  lusty  loaf  was  laid  under  contribution. 
•  b.  '/Important,  striking.  V nonce-use. 

1788  H.  WALPOLK  Let.  Earl  Strafford  17  June  (1846)  VI. 
292  To  have  Constantinople  taken,  merely  as  a  lusty  event. 

10.  Of  persons :    Massively  built.     Hence,  cor 
pulent,  stout,  fat. 

1771-84  COOK  I'oy.  (1790)  IV.  1341  He  was  lusty  and  well 
made,  though  not  tall.  1785  G.  A.  BELLAMY  Apology  IV.  5 
That  lady,  playing  the  character  of  Arpasia  . .  being  very 
lusty,  the  scene  men  found  great  difficulty  to  lift  the  chair 
into  which  she  had  thrown  herself.  1791  CHARLOTTE  SMITH 
Desmond  IJ.  209  (^uite  a  grand  looking  man,  tlmugh  not 
lusty,  but  rather  thinnUh.  1818  Scon  //;-/.  .Midi.  ii.  Being 
a  robust  and  lusty  man,  he  . .  found  it  impossible  to  get 
through  between  the  bars.  1839  FR.  A.  KEMIILE  Resid.  in 
Georgia  (1863)  180,  I  came  upon  a  gang  of  lusty  women, 
as  the  phrase  is  here  for  women  in  the  family-way.  1886 
KLV.ORTHY  IV.  Somerset  \\'ord-bk.^  Lusty..  2.  Obese;  fat. 

11.  Comb,     (parasynthetic';,     as     lusty-handed^ 
\-hited.  -limbed,  -htnged  adjs. 

1730-46   THOMSON  Autumn  639  The.. heaps   Of  apples, 
which  the  *lusty-handed  year, ..  o'er  the  blushing  orchard 
shakes.     <  1400  Rom.  Rose  3014  So  "lusty  hewed  of  colour. 
1897  PuLLKN-Bi'KKY  Blotted Out  17  Red-nosed  *  lusty-limbed 
^wains     1895  CLIVE  HOLLAND  Jap.  //7/t^kd  11.1  87  Instru 
ments,  .blown  by  other  equally  *lusty- lunged  boys. 
Hence  f  Iitrsty  sb.  ^Nattt.}.    =  HKAKTY  sb.'* 
i8ps  Spirit  Pub.   Jrnh.  (1806)  IX.  375  Now  then,  my 
lusties,  for  a  lug  at  the  bowlines. 

t  Lusty  gallant.  Ols. 

1.  The  name  of  a  dance ;  also  of  a  dance-tune. 
1569  ELUEKION  in  Collect.  B.  L.  Ball.  $•  Broadsides  (1867) 

14  A  proper  new  Ballad  in  praise  of  my  Latlie  Marques, 
whose  Death  is  bewailed  to  tiie  Tune  of  New  lusty  gallant. 
1577  HKETON  ll'fa.  J '»&  ll'it  (Chappell  ,»//«.  Old  T.  I.  91), 
The  youth  must  needs  j;o  dance,  First  gal  Hards — then 
larousse,  and  heidegy— Old  Lusty  Gallant-  All  flowers  of 
the  broom.  1578  PKOCTOK  Gorg.  Gallery  Db,  A  proppcr 
Dittie.  To  the  tune  of  lusty  Gallant.  1594  NASHK  Terrors 
AV.  Wks.  (Grosarl)  III.  271  After  all  they  danst  Luslie 
gallant,  &  a  drunken  Danish  Laualto  or  two. 

2.  A  fanciful  name  for  some  tint  of  light  red. 
1587  HAKKISON  Dcscr.  En$.  n.  vii.  172  in  Holinshed^  I 

might  here  name  a  sort  of  hewes  deuised  for  the  nonce, 
wherewith  to  please  phantasticall  heads,  as  gooseturd 
greene  ..  popingaie  blue,  lubtie  gallant.  1589  KIULK  Bil'l. 
Sckel.  1709  Lusty  gajlant  colour  or  light  red,  spadiceits, 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  no  The  French  vse  therewith  [the 
hyacinth]  to  die  their  light  i<-d-  or  lus tie-gallant. 


LUSITS  NATURJE. 
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LUTEO-. 


Lusum,  obs.  form  of  LOVKSOMK. 

I!  Lusus  naturae  (I'^'s^s  nAtiu^T/1).    Also  <j 

biiii  ply  lusus.  [L,  I  ft  s  us  natftw.  a  playing  or 
sport  of  Nature.]  A  supposed  sportive  action  of 
Nature  to  which  the  origin  of  marked  variations 
from  the  normal  type  (of  an  animal,  plant,  etc.) 
was  formerly  ascribed.  Chiefly  concr.,  a  natural 
production  deviating  markedly  from  the  normal 
type,  or  having  the  appearance  of  being  a  result 
of  sportive  design  ;  a  *  freak  of  nature*. 

if  1661  FtLLiiK  li'orlhii-s,  Gloitc.  (1662)  I.  351  Others  more 
probably  account  them  [fossils]  to  be  Lnsits  Xatuni'. 
17*6  SWIFI  Gulliver  IT.  iii,  They  . .  concluded  unanimously, 
that  I  was  only  rclflitm  Ktucatki  which  is  interpreted 
literally  lusus  naiurx.  1767  tloocn  Treat.  H'onnds  I. 
180  Doctor  Hunter  ..  exhibits  many  arms  ..shewing  thi* 
Lusus  Naturx.  1816  UKACKKNKIUGI;  Jrnl.  Voy.  Missouri 
46  The  wild  turkey  H  invariably  black  :  although,  it  is 
possible,  that  by  some  IUSHS  naturae,  there  inay  be  white. 
1833  •">"*  C.  BUM.  Hand  (.1834)  35  The  animals  of  the 
Antediluvian  world  were  not  monsters  ;  there  was  no  lusus 
or  extravagance.  1845  FOKD  Handl<k.  S/>aiu  i.  334  A 
{USHS  naturae  called  el  Torcal,  an  a-ssemblaye  of  stones 
which  look  like  a  de-erted  town.  1830  MKS.  BKOWNIXG 
Lost  fitnver  xlviii,  I  have  found  a  bower  today  A  green 
lusus— fashioned  half  in  Chance,  and  half  in  Nature's  play. 
1880  G«.\v  Struct.  Rot.  419'!  Lnsus,  a  '  sport '  or  variation 
from  a  seed  or  bud.  1885  iManch.  Exam.  18  Feb.  3/2  It  is 
a  veritable  curiosity — a  >ort  of  fossilised  fiisits  natury, 

Luswart,  Lut,  var.  forms  of  LI'SAHD,  LITK. 

t  Lu'tament.  0/>s.-(>  [ad.L.  Intawcntnin^  'A 
wall  or  bridge  inadewilhmorter*  (CockeramiO23). 

Lutanist,  luteilist  (1'w'tanist,  -enist).  Also 
7  lutonist,  7-8,  (9  arch.}  lutinist.  [ad.  med.  L. 
Intanista,  f.  I u tana  lute.]  A  lute-player. 

1600  J.  DOWLAS^  znd  tik.  Songs  tule-p.,  liatchelor  of 
Musick,  and  Lutenist  to  the  K.UIJ;  of  Denmark,  a  1634  RAN 
DOLPH  MUMS  Looking-gl.  iv.  v.  (1638'  84  The  Lutanist  takes 
Flats  and  Sharpes,  And  out  of  those  so  dissonant  notes, 
does  strike  A  ravishing  Harmony.  1759  JOHNSON  Kas~ 
sclas  ii,  I  likewise  can  call  tlie  lutanist  and  the  singer.  1789 
IiUKNKY  /fist,  Afrts,  III.  ii.  243  The  celebrated  Htriggio  a 
lutenist  and  voluminous  composer.  1881  SHOKTIIOUSK  **f. 
[ngle$ant\\.  52  An  accomplished  lutinist  and  singer.  1892 
C.  K.  NORTON  Dante's  far.  x\.  135  As  a  good  lutanist 
makes  the  vibration  of  the  string  accompany  a  good  singer. 
18988.  LKK  LifcShaks.  xv,  Lyrics.. set  to  music  by  Robert 
Johnson,  a  lutenist  in  high  repute. 

Lu*tany.    [?  Formed  after  prec.]    ?  Lute-music. 

1897  F.  THOMPSON  AYw  Poems  41  [Minstrels]  without  end 
Keel  your  shrill  Intany. 

Lutar,  obs.  form  of  LUTE  K. 

t  Luta'rioUS,  a>  Obs.  rar£—1.     [L  L.  htlari-zts 

(f.  hit-tun  mud)  +  -ous.]     Inhabiting  mud. 

1681  GKEW  Mnsxum  I.  lii.  38  A  scaly  tortoise  .shell  ..  of 
the  Lutarious  kind. 

t  IiU'tary,  «.  Obs.  rare~~l.  [ad.  L.  lutiin'us: 
see  prec.]  =  prec. 

1661  LOVELL  Hist.  A  mm.  $•  Min.  Introd.,  I.utarie  torteise. 

Lutarynnauncer :  see  LUTHJKBANANCKB. 

Luta'tioii.  Obs.  [n.  of  action,  f.  L.  httare 
LUTE  z'.~]  a.  The  process  of  luting,  b.  The 
material  used  in  the  process. 

1611  FI.ORIO,  AlittationCt  a  luting  or  lutation.  i6ia  WOOD- 
ALL  Surg.  Mate  \Vks.  (1653*  265  Then  to  Lutation  have  a 
care,  therein  be  no  abuse.  Ibid.  272  Lutation  . .  is  a  medi 
cine  thin  or  thick.  . .  which  stoppeth  most  exactly  the  orili- 
cium  of  the  vessel.  1657  in  rhys.  Diet. 

Lutby,  variant  of  LOTEKY  Obs.t  paramour. 

Lutch,  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  (Yorks.)  Also  4 
luohe.  trans.  To  lift. 

13..  E.E.Allit.  AC.  230  In-to  bat  lodlych  lo^e  >ay  luche 
hym  sone.  1888  Sheffield  Gloss.)  Lutch. 

Lute  (\]ftt),s&.1  Also  4  loyt,  5-6  lutte,  lewte. 
[a.  K.  lut  (Cotgrave ;  now  written  /«///)  whence  It. 
Unto,  Du.  luit,  Da.  ltitt  MHO.  late  (G.  laute,', 
another  form  of  the  word  appears  in  Pr.  taut,  Sp. 
laud,  Pg.  alaiide\  a.  Arab.  j&xll  al-sud^  where 
al-  is  the  definite  article.] 

1.  A  stringed  musical  instrument,  much  in  vogue 
from  the  I4th  to  the  iyth  centuries,  the  strings  of 
which  were  struck  with  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand 
and  stopped  on  the  frets  with  those  of  the  left. 

1361-2  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  127  In  uno  viro  ludenti  in  uno 
loyt.  c  1386  CHACCEK  Manciple  s  '/'.  268  For  sorwe  of  which 
he  brak  liis  minstralcye,  LSothe  harpe,  and  lute,  and  giterne. 
and  sautrye.  c  1410  Sir  Clcgcs  101  He  hard  a  sovne  ..  Of 
harpis,  luttis,  and  getarnys.  1481-90  Howard  II onseh.  Bks. 
(Roxb.)  218  Item,  to  the  menstrellis  for  the  mendynge  of 
a  lewte  ij.*-.  iiij.*/,  a  isaoSKELiON  Agst.  Comely  Coystrotvne 
29  He  lumbryth  on  a  lewde  lewte.  1535  COVKRDALE  Ps. 
xx.xiti.  2  Synge  psalmes  vnto  him  with  the  lute  and  instru 
ment  often  strynges.  1599  SMAKS.  Much  Ado  II.  i.  98  God 
defend  the  Lute  should  be  like  the  case.  1663  COWLEY 
fct'sus  .y  AJJ.,  Garden  iv.  (1669)  117  When  Orpheus  strook 
tli'  inspired  Lute,  The  trees  danc'd  round.  1717  LADY  M.  W. 
MONTAGU  Let.  to  C'tess  Mar  18  Apr.,  Four  of  them  began 
to  play  some  soft  airs  on  instruments  between  a  lute  and 
a  guitar.  1789  BURNEY  Hist.  HI  us.  (ed.  2)  III.  i.  143  The 
Lnte  of  which  hardly  the  sound  or  shape  is  known  at  pre 
sent,  was  during  the  last  two  centuries  the  favorite  chamber 
instrument  of  every  nation  of  Europe.  1879  ST.MNKK  Music 
•if  Bible  22  A  guitar  and  lute  only  vary  with  regard  to  the 
shape  or  length  of  the  body  and  neck. 

transf.  18x0  KEATS  Isabella  xx.\v,  The  fore>t  tomb  Had 
.  -taken  the  soft  lute  From  hib  lorn  voice. 

b.  The  name  of  a  stop  in  some  forms  of  the 
harpsichord  (see  quot.  1885). 


1879  A.  J.  HiPKttcs  in  Grove's  Diet.  Hfus.  I.  691/1  The  so- 
called  'lute '-stop.  1885  Eniycl.  Brit.  XIX.  70/2  To  the 
three  shifting  registers  of  jacks  of  the  octave  and  first  and 
second  unisons  were  added  the  '  lute ',  the  charm  of  which 
was  due  to  the  favouring  of  high  harmonics  by  plucking  the 
strings  close  to  the  bridge,  and  the  'harp',  a  surding  or 
muting  effect  [etc.]. 

2.  attrib.  and  Comb. ,  as  httt-caset  -lesson,  -maker, 
-master ',  -player,  -playing,  -tune ;  lute- resounding, 
-voiced  adjs. ;  lute-fashion  adv. ;   lute-backed  a., 
having  a  back  shaped  like  a  lute;   lute  fingered 
rt.,  having  fingers  adapted  to  the  lute;  lute-pin, 
one  of  the  pegs  or  screws  for  tuning  the  strings  of 
the  lute  ;  ylute  shoulders  (cf.  lute-backed},  round 
shoulders ;  lute- way  adv.,  in  the  way  in  which  the 
Jute  is  played  (cf.  tyra-way\     Also  LCTE-STKING. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  354  Those  who  are  *  Lute  backed, 
thicke  shouldered,  and  bending  forward,  ..  bee  long  lined. 
1581  STANYIIURST  sKncis,  etc.  (Arb.)  141  This  >lut  ..  with 
a  head  lyke  a  *ltitecase.  1599  SHAKS.  //V«.  K,  m.  ii.  45 
IJardolph  stole  a  Lute-case  ;  l>ore  it  twelue  Leagues,  and 
sold  it  for  three  halfepence.  11734  NORTH  Life  Lit.  AYe'/V*- 
.\Y/rM(i742)  12  His  ..  Lyra  Viol  (which  he  used  to  touch, 
*  Lute-fashion,  upon  his  kneesl  1873  I'KOWNIM;  j\cd  Cotf. 
Xt.-cnJ>  i.  Wks.  1898  II.  374/2  [Fiddles]  sawn  buw-hnnd- 
wise,  Or  touched  lute-fashion  and  forefinger-plucked.  1820 
KKATS  Lamia,  i.  73  The  soft,  *lute-fin^er'd  Muses.  1610 
DOWLAXD  (tiflt.'\  Varietie  of  '*  Lvte-lessons.  1573  HAIJKT  Ah: 
L  672  A  'lutemaker,  testltdltlCtritiS.  1610  l>uwi.,\xn  I'tir. 
Liitc-kssous  1»2,  Hans  C.erle,  Lutenist,  Cili/en  and  LuU- 
Maker  of  Nurenburge.  1665-6  Pi-;i'vs  Diary  ia  Feb.,  Then 

comes  Mr.  Caisar,  my  bny'>  'lute-master,  1703  Lotitf,  (/ft;. 
No.  3921/4  Mr.  Dupre,  Lute-Master,  has  set  up  a  School  at 
the  \Vhite-Peri\vig  in  King-street.  1596  NASIIK  Saffnw- 
II  'aliien  F  4,  Otherwise  lie  looks  like  a  case  of  tooth-pike-;,  or  a 
*Lute  pin  put  in  asute  of  appai  til.  1612  ROWLANDS  Knanc 
tifj/artsio  My  llreechcs  like  a  paire  of  Lute-pins  be,  Scarse 
Buttocke-roome,  as  euery  man  may  ste.  iS^7  GOLDISG  I^<: 
Mornay  \\\.  or  He  doth  fondlle  incorporate  the  spirit  of  the 
Lule-plaier  in  the  Lute.  //>/</.  xiv.  221  He  cannot  put  his 
"Lute-playing  in  exercise.  1742  Poi'i;  Dunciadiv.  306  I.ove- 
whisp'ring  woods,  and  "lute-resounding  waves.  1500-20 
*Lut  schulderis  [^ee  LVTTKKKU].  1500  Prmerfa  in  (MOM: 
Antit/.  Kcpert.  uSogi  IV.  406  He  that  is  a  perfyte  musicio'i 
IV-rceyvitlie  the  *Lute  tewnes  and  ttie  gooile  proportion, 
1818  KKATS  fcndym.  iv.  774  Thy  lute-voiced  brother  will 
I  sing  ere  long.  1607  I.KKWKK  Lingua  i.  ix,  Auditus,  shall 
we  here  thee  play,  the  Lyero-way,  or  the  "Lute- way,  shall 
we?  1611  J.  M\vNARi)(//V/«'SXII  Wonders  of  the  World. .. 
\Vith  some  Lessons  to  play  Lyra-wayes  alone,  or  . .  with 
another  \'ioil  set  Lute-way. 

Lute  ;H/n),  $b.~  See  also  LUTTM.  [ad.  OF.  //// 
(K.  Itif)  or  med.lv.  (use  of  L.  littiim  mud).] 

1.  Tenacious  clay  or  cement  composed  of  various 
ingredients,  and  used  to  stop  an  orifice,  to  render 
air-tight  «i  joint  between  two  pipes,  to  coat  a  retort, 
etc.,  and  to  protect  a  graft.  Also  with  a  and//, 
a  particular  kind  of  this  substance,  f  Lute  of 
wisdom  [  —  med.L.  lutum  $apicnti;v\,  a  composition 
lor  hermetical  sealing,  variously  described  by 
alchemists.  Fat  lute  (see  quot.  1836-41). 

1400  Lanfratics  Cimrg.  195  po  mouji  of  his  pott  schal 
be  ioyned  to  |re  niouj?  of  be  pott  pat  is  in  be  erbe  with  good 
lute,  |>at  here  mowe  noon  eir  out  ^erof.  1460-70  Bk,  Quint 
essence  4  >e  schulen  opene  be  hoole  of  he  vessel  in  be  heed 
Jrat  was  selid  with  be  seel  of  lute  of  wijsdom,  maad  of  be 
sotillest  flour,  and  of  white  of  eyren,  and  of  moist  papere, 
ymeyngid  so  bat  no  bing  respire  out.  1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gafal- 
liouers  Bk.  P/iysicKe  57/1  Put  it  in  a  glass,  agglutinate  the 
same,  with  a  lute  made  for  that  purpose.  1605  TIMMK 
{titersit.  in.  193  The  ordinary  lutes  wherewith  to  stop  vessels 
of  glasse  against  faint  vapours  are  these.  1660  SHAKKOCK 
I't'gettil'tcs  68  Lute  is  made  with  horse-dung  and  stiff  clay 
well  mix'd  together.  1661  R.  MATIIKW  Unl.  Akh.  §89. 151 
Take  a  good  Retort  of  Glass,  and  put  on  it  a  goocl  coat  of 
strong  Lute  made  of  Hlood,  Lome,  Hair,  and  sharp  Sand. 
1766 CAVENDISH  in  Phil.  Trans.  LVL  153  A  glass  tube  fitted 
into  its  mouth,  and  secured  with  lute.  1816  J.  SMITH  Puno* 
rat  no.  Sci.  i^  Art  \\.  789  Lutes  are  compositions  which  are 
employed  to  defend  glass  and  other  vessels  from  the  action 
of  fire  [etc.],  1836-41  BKANUI;  Cketu.  (ed.  5)  1037  Fat  lute, 
composed  of  pipe-clay  anil  drying  oil,  well  beaten  to  a  stiff 
mass.  1868  JOVNSON  Metals  114  Make  the  box  tight  with  a 
lute  of  sand  anil  clay,  in  equal  parts. 

f2.  In  sense  of  L.  littinn  :  Mud.     Also  attrib. 

1694  MOTIKUX  RabcLiis  (1737)  V.  231  Lute,  Uiuls,  and 
Sands  did  long  our  March  oppose.  1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess. 
ll'ntt-rs  I.  143  Roundish  granules  of  a  pale  lute  colour. 

3.  'A  packing-ring  of  india-rubber  placed  be 
tween  the  lid  and  the  lip  of  a  jar,  to  prevent  tho 
access  of  air  to  the  contents*  (Knight  Diet.  Mec/i.}. 

Lute  (1'wt),  sb3  U.S.  Brickmaking.  [n.  Du. 
loet  (whence  also  LOOT  jiM},]  (See  quot.  1889.) 

1875  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1889  C-  T.  DAVIS  Naunf. 
Bricks  etc.  (ed.  2)  142  There  is  a  tool  used  for  scraping  off 
and  levelling  the  moulding  floor..  .It  consists  of  a  piece  of 
light  pine  board,  ..  set  upright,  with  a  long  light  handle  in 
the  centre.  At  the  bottom  is  tacked  a  thin  piece  of  steel, 
generally  an  old  wood-saw  blade,  with  the  teeth  turned  up 
ward.  .  .The  tool  is  called  a  '  lute  '. 

t  Lute,  sb±  Obs.    Short,  f.  LUTE- STRING  2. 

1676  Loud.  Gtiz,  No.  1099/4  Sarcenets,  Alaniodes,and  Lutes. 

Lute  (l'«t),  t1.1    Now  rare.     [f.  LUTE  j^.1]     a. 

intr.  To  play  on  the  lute.     b.  quasi-/r««^.  with 

i    cognate  obj.  or  quoted  words :  To  express  by  means 

of  the  lute.     C.  intr.  To  sound  like  a  lute. 


i.  iii.  83  in  Arckiv  Stud.  ncu.Sfir.  (1897)  XCVIII.  313  He 
lutethe,  he  harpethe,  and  singethe  all  the  day. 

b.  1377  LANGL.  /'.  Ft.  II.  xvin.  423  Thanne  luted  Lone  in 
a  loude  note,  L,ccc  quam  bomtni  ct  quant  istiitiditm,  t-t<  , 
1847  TENNYSON  Princess  iv.  m  Knave?,  are  men,  Th:u  lute 
and  flute  fantastic  tenderness. 

C.  i8ai  KKATS  Lamia  r.  167  Her  new  voice  luting  soft 
Cried,  '  Lycius  '. 

Lute  i,1'"1))  v."  [ad.  L.  lutare  (  F.  Inter,  \  6th  c.) 
f.  htt-itm\  see  LVTK  jA-  (.'f.  KNI.UTH.] 

1.  trans.  To  coal  with  lute,  esp.  to  cover    a  cru 
cible,  etc.)  with  lute  as  a  protection  a^ain^t  lire  ; 
to  close  or  stop  with  or  as  with  lute  ^au  orili  cc 
or  joint)  ;   to  stop  with  lute  the  cracks  or  joints 
of  (a  vessel).     Also  with  ahont  ',  if/1. 

1398  THEVISA  Barth.  DC  /'.  K.  xi.x.  x.\\i.  (1495)  3;3  Ocra 
hrente  Rede  in  newe  crockes  wel  stoppyd  and  lutyd  wyilt 
newc  claye.  1562  I>ULI,I.YN  Dial.  Scares  $  Chir.  .-5  Ii, 
Then  ye  sliall  lute  the  gappe,  or  inouthe  of  the  vainCH,  .  with 
this  medicen.  1594  PLAT  Je*vcU~ho.  n.  4  Uefore  they  di>iill, 
Kiting  the  Limbeck.  1599  A.  M  .  tr.  Gnl«~l  how's  A'£.  Physifke 
67/1  Put  this..  in  a  nne  pot,  and  lute  the  same  verye  cluse. 
1601  HUM.  AND  /'liny  I.  5^0  The  better  way  is  to  lute  it  well, 
and  close  with  clay.  1624  CAIT.  SMII  M  /  'irginia  n.  33  Their 
small  boats,  made  of  the  barkes  uf  irees,  «owed  with  bark-: 
and  well  luted  with  gumme.  1639  T.  ni:  GHAV  Conipl. 
Jlorsem.  349  Make  a  cake  of  clay  and  therewith  lute  up 
the  [>ot.  i66(  Lov  KM,  Hist.  Anhn.  .y  Min.  i  ^5  Thej'  muku 
their  nests  of  a  longish  hemispherical  figure,  of  little  twigs, 
and  then  lute  them.  i66a  HOHBI.S  Ctwsid.  (1680)  52,  I  admire 
tliL-m  when  I  see  them  lute  an  AlembiLk  handsomely.  1688 
K.  HOLME  Armoury  til.  S6/i  To  Lute  al>out  the  Oven  stoek 
with  Clay.  .to  keep  tlie  heat  in.  1756  C.  Lrt_.\s  Ess.  H'tifcts 
I.  59  Having  luted  the  junctures.  .let  the  tire  be  gradually 
administered.  1763-6  \V,  LKWISC'CW/W/.  rhil.-'i\ch;i.  7  There 
is  no  occasion  for  the  ho-jp  being  luted.  1854  H.  MILL  in 
.S'(  //,  ^  SiJun.  \  ii.  65  Producing  gas  by  mvans  of  a  tobacco 
[  i[>e  luted  with  clay.  1858  HOGG  "Life  Shelley  I  L  424  Luting 
his  retorts  with  pipe  clay.  1893  (//d  ////>.  y  ;•/;/.  29  July  479  i 
These  he  places  in  an  earthen  ves>el,  which  he  lutes  with 
moist  earth. 

y/V  X6*7  DONNE  Serin,  xliv.  440  Kxcept  the  T.ord  OJK-II 
them  [thy  lips],  it  were  better  they  were  Intetl  with  the  clay 
of  the  grave.  1650  R.  Si  AI-YMON  Strati  a*  Li>7<.<  (  ',  ll'arrt'S 
x.  6  [They]  had  their  eares.  .luted  against  the  sound  of  Pta«  t. 

2.  To  fasten  or  fix  with  or  as  with  lute;    also 
with  about)  tfoiv/r,  in,  on,  together,  tip  ;  occas.  with 
complement.      Const.    •{•  etg&insf)   into,   to^   unto. 
Said  also  of  the  luting  material, 

1489  C.v<  [<>x  I''ay!csofA,  n.  xiv.  1  18  And  luted  theym  \\yth 
ilont;  and  stones  ayenst  the  walles.  1563  T.  (IALK  A  iitittot. 
u.  8S  Put  them,  .in  to  a  still  of  jrlas.st>,  ;md  put  his  heade  i-n 
it,  fcltite  them  well  together,  1641  KKKXCH  Distil/.  \.  (1651  ) 
40  Lute  it  well  thereunto.  1666  Ho\  I.K  Orig.  i'onncs  -\  Qnal. 
4j^  I  hen  pour  out  the  Mixture  into  a  tall  Glass  Cucurbite, 
to  which  lute  on  a  Head  and  a  Receiver.  1668  K.  L'KsTi«AN<-i; 
/  "is.  Qticv.  11708)  48  A  large  Glass-  Hot  tie,  wherein  was  Luted 
up.,  a  famous  Necromancer.  1727  HHADLKY  J''am.  Did. 
s.v.  Distillation  ofOil^  Cover  the  Vessel,  and  adapt  its  Helm 
to  it;  lute  'em  very  well  together  with  the  Whites  of  Kii^s 
and  Flower.  1796  KIKWAN  Klein.  Min.  (ed.  2)  II.  87  Place 
the  mixture  in  a  Crucible,  .to  which  a  cover  should  be  luted. 
1819  SouniKYin(?.  AVf.  XXL  387  M.  de'l'hury..  opened  the 
masonry  of  these  wells,  and  luted  into  the  opening  the  upper 
half  of  a  broken  bottle.  1879  Cassi'li's  Techn.  Etlnc.  IV.  2i2/  2 
After  charging  them  with  the  crude  ore.  the  lids  were  luted 
down.  1881  TAIT  in  Xature  XXV.  126  In  the  neck  of  the 
steel  cylinder,  .there  was  luted  a  vertical  glass  tube. 

transf.  and  fig.  1650  CHAKLKION  Paradoxes  103  Para 
celsus  was  fast  luted  in  his  grave,  .about  the  year  of  Chrisls 
Incarnation  1541.  1856  KAM;  A  ret.  K.vpl.  L  xi.  118  It  was 
a  wooden  structure  firmly  luted  to  its  fro/en  base. 

Lute  :  see  LITE,  LOOT,  Lori'. 

Luted  ;li«-ted),///.  a.  [f.  LUTK  v.~  +  -ED1  ] 
Daubed  or  stopped  with  lute. 

1601    HOLLAND  Pliny  E.xplan.  Words  Art,  Lutct^  close 

stopped  with  clay,  dough,  or  such  like.     1725  IJKADLKY  I'ant. 

Diet.  s.v.  .V/V/Y,  Put  tlie   Luted  retort  upon  a  furnace  of 

i    close  Reverberation.    18*5  J.  NICHOLSON  Ofcrat.  Mechanic 

757  Expose  the  luted  crucible  to  a  strong  forge  fire. 

Luteic  O'"l/~'ik)>  a-  Chcm.  [f.  L.  Jute-its  yellow 
+  -K1.]  Lnteic  add:  see  quot. 

1892  MOHLKV  &  Mum  Watts'  Diet.  Chein.,  Luteic  acid 
O:6H-joOia(V)..A  yellow  colouring  matter  prepared  from  the 
flowers  of  'Euphorbia  Cyparissias. 

Luteiii  t,l'«'t/'in).  Chew.  Also  9  -inc.  [f.  L. 
lute-urn  yolk  of  egg  (neut.  of  Iftteus  yellow)  +  -IN.] 
A  substance  of  a  deep  yellow  colour  found  iu  the 
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yolk  of  eggs  and  the  ovaries  of  animals. 
1869  TnuDicnt'M  in  Proc.  Roy.  Sac,  XVII. 
parts  of  animals  and  plants  contain  a  yellow  crystalli/able 
substance  .  .  to  which  .  .  I  assign  the  name  '  luteine  '.  1900 
AH&ntt's  Syst.  Mit'1.  V.  624  Tliis  [absorption  band]  is  indica 
tive  of  the  presence  of  lutein,  to  which  the  colour  of  the 
serum  is  said  to  be  due. 

Lutenand,  -a(u)nt,  obs.  forms  of  LIEUTENANT. 
Luteuer.  Ol>s.  rare-*,  [f.  LUTE  s6.\  after 
LITANIST.]  A  lute-player. 

1626  Kous  Diary  (Camden)  8  '1  he  nuecnes  lutuner,  a 
Frenchman,  layd  in  the  Tower. 

Lutenist:  see  LUTANIST. 

Luteo-  (I'/rt/ii),  used  as  the  combining  form  of 
L.  luteus  LUTEOUS  in  various  scientific  terms, 
to  signify  the  presence  of  a  yellow  colour  with 
some  other.  Ltrteo-cotoa-ltic  a.  Chcm^  contain 
ing  a  compound  of  cobalt  with  a  yellow  colour. 
Lu-teo-firlvous  «.  BoL,  of  a  tawny  yellow  colour. 
Lii  teo-fusce'sceut  a.  Bot,,  of  a  somewhat  dusky 
yellow  colour.  Im'teo-fu  -scons  a,  Bot.^  between 
fuscous  and  yellow  (Cassell;.  lu  teo-gallic 
(acid)  Cfietn*)  the  yellow  colouring  matter  of 
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gall-nuts.  Lu  teo-hsematoi'din  Pkys.j  a  yellow 
modification  of  hoematoidin.  Luteo-rufe -scent  a. 
Bot.i  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour.  Ln  teo-vire'S- 
cent  a.  Bot.^  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour. 

1889  Syd.  Soc,  Lex. i  *  Lnteo-cobaltic  salts.  1871  W.  A. 
LEIUHTON  Lichen-flora  205  Apothecia  *luteo  fulvous.  Ibid. 
•246  Spores  i,  Muteo-fuscescent,  narrow-oblong  [etc.].  1861 
HL-LME  tr.  Moijuin-Tandon  \\.  IK.  v.  152  Gallic,  ellagic, 
and  *luteogallic  acids.  1880  J.  W.  LF.GG  Bile  39  The  lutein 
of  Thudichum  appears  lo  resemble  the  *luteo-ha:niaioidin.. 
of  Piccolo  and  Liebcn.  1871  W.  A.  LEIC.HTON  Lichen-flora 
341  Apothecia  Muteo-rufescent  or  reddish-flesh-coloured. 
Ibtd.  267  Lecidea  viflanochroza^  Leigh  t.  *luteo-virescent. 

Luteolein  Cl'/it/^n -l/,in).  Chem.  fad.  F.  litftfo- 
tiiiic.]  Chevreul's  term  for  a  substance  wliich 
accompanies,  and  is  a  product  of  the  normal 
oxidation  of  luteolin  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1889). 

1864  in  WKIJSTEB.     i88a  in  OUII.VIE. 

Luteolin  (I'w't^lin;.  Chem.    Also  -inc.     [ad. 

F.  httiolin,  f.  mod.L.  (reseda]  luteol-a  weld.]    The 
yellow  colouring  matter  of  weld  {Reseda  litteola}. 

'  1844  in  HOBLYN  Diet.  Med.  1869  THUDICHUM  in  Proc. 
Roy,  Soc.  XVII.  255  Luteoline,  from  weld. 

Lnteolous  (Itot/VUs),  a.  Nat.  Hist.  [f.  L. 
Intcol-ns  (dim.  of  liiteus  LUTEOCS)  +  -ous.]  Some 
what  Inteous,  yellowish. 

1856  in  MAYXE  Expos.  Lex.  1874  H.  C.  WOOD  Frcsh-w. 
Alff;e  jV.  Aiiit't:  99  The  microgomdia  indefinite  in  number, 
much  the  smaller,  pale  or  dirty  green  or  luteolous. 

t  Lu'teon.  06s.  raw~l.  [?  Misprint  for  Intern 
LUTHKRX;  but  Moxon  has  both  words.]  (Seequot.) 

1679  Moxos  Mcch,  Excrc.  147  Single  light  Windows  or 

Luteoiis  (I*//  t/os),  rt.l  A'at.  nisi.  [f.  L.  litte- 
ns  (f.  liitttm  yellow  weed)  +  -ous.]  Of  a  deep 
orange  yellow  colour.  Hence  fLu'teously  adv. 

1657  TOMUNSON  Kenan's  Dis/>.  i.  v.  i.  345  I  Mandrake]  bears 
Appjes  . .  Inteously  [printed  lutrousty]  pallescent.  Ibid.  \. 
v.  li.  345  Flowers.. out  of  whose  middle  erupts  a  luteous 
and  specious  tuft.  i65i  LOVKI.L  Hist.  Aniin.  <V  Min.  Introd., 
Woodpecker.. green  luteous.  1731  MKDLKV  Kolbcns  Cape 

G.  If  ope  II.  290  A  fine  luteous  substance  which  is  taken  and 
dried  for  the  painters,  who  use  it  in  the  place  of  yellow  oker. 
1848  (ioL'Li)  lairds  Austral,  IV.  78  Luteous  Honey-eater. 

Comb.  1819  SAMOUELLE  Entomol.  Contpcnd.  159  Olive- 
black  above,  luteous  red  beneath.  1877  COUKS  &  ALLKN  A*. 
Amer.  Rod.  .-S  In  the  prairie  skins,  the  color  is  very  bright ; 
a  rich  fawn  or  luteous-brown. 

t  Lu'teous,  a.-  0/>s.  ff.  L.  lufe-ns  (f.  httitm 
mud)  +-ous.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  mud. 

1656  in  IJi.ot'NT  Glo&sogr.  1715  tr.  Pattrirollud  Ro'iun 
Mem.  II.  i.  273  That  [Sarsaparilla]  is  naught  ..  which  hath 
a  dirty,  luteous  kind  of  Colour  within.  1731  MKUI.I.V  AW- 
ben's  Cape  G.  t/ofa  II.  284  These  waters  keep  but  a  little 
while  fresh  J  the  luteous  and  saline  particles,  which  are  the 
life  of  'em,  falling  quickly  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 

Luter  (I'/rtaj).  Ol>s.  exc.  Hist.  Forms:  5-6 
lutar,  6  leutare,  lewter,  6-  luter.  [f.  LUTE  f.1 
+  -ER  !.]  A  lute-player. 

1474  Ld.  7  re  as.  Ace.  Scot.  (1877)  I.  59  Item  to  the  lutare, 
j  elne  i  quarter  of  grene  for  his  gowne.  1497  Ibid.  376  GitTin 
to  ane  lutar.. \xs.  1502  Privy  Purse  Exp.  KHz.  of  York 
(1830)  29  Item, .to  Giles  lewter  for  strlngesfor  theQueneof 
Scott es  lewte. ,  xj.  1532  HKRVKT  Xenophon's  Honsek.  (1768) 
65  To  exercyse  the  hande,  as  harpers  and  luters  do,  that  it 
may  folowe  the  mind.  1654  VILVAIN  Epit.  Ess.  v.  73  Twixt 
Nightingal  and  Luter  a  strife  extended.  1660  H  AWARD 
Crown  Rev.  25  Two  Luters:  Fee  a  piece.. 400  o.  1893 
Nat.  Observer  ir  Mar.  415/1  The  wooers  and  luters  of 
Watteau's  fans  are  phantasms. 

Lutesceilt  ^l*«te'sent),  a.  Xat.  Hist.  [f.  L. 
liiteus  yellow  +  -ESCENT.]  Inclining  to  yellow. 

1819  SAMOUKLLE  Entomol.  Cowpcnd.  182  Hinder  margin 
of  the  thorax  red  lutescent.  1887  W.  PHILLIPS  Brit.  Dt's- 
t'omycetes  167  Helotium  Huinuli.  Cup.  .becoming  slightly 
concave,  lutescent,  firm. 

b.  in  combining  form  lutesce'nti-. 

1871  W.  A.  LKIGMTUS  Lichen-flora  261  Lecidea  ochrodKca, 
Kyi.  lutescenti-ochraceous,  granulose,  effuse  [etc.].  Ibid. 
297  Epithecium.  .slightly  lutescenti-fuscescent.  .or  dusky. 

Ltrte-string  ^     [f.  LUTE  j/\i  +  STRING  ^.] 

1.  A  string  of  (or  adapted  for)  a  lute. 

1530  PALSGK.  241/2  Lutestryng,  cordeav,  cordon  dc  Ins. 
1578  LYTK  Dodoens  \.  ci.  143  Long  throedcs  (like  lo  very 
fine  and  small  lutestrings1.  1599  SIIAKS.  Much  Ado  in,  ii. 
61  His  iesting  spirit,  which  is  now  crept  into  a  lute-string, 
and  now  gpuern'd  by  stops.  1630  DAVENANT  Cruel  Rro.  \. 
i,  Thy  wrist  vaynes  are  cut,  Heere  In  this  Bason  bleed: 
till  drynesse  make  them  curie  Like  Lute-strings  in  the  fire. 
1731  AHBUTHNOT  Nat.  Aliments  (^-$5}  157  A  Lute-string  will 
Ijear  a  hundred  Weight  without  Rupture.  1820  KKAIS  lsa~ 
lella  ii,  Her  lute-string  gave  an  echo  of  his  name.  1855 
DOWNING  Fra  Lippo  52  There  came  ..  A  sweep  of  lute 
strings,  laughs  and  whifis  of  song. 

attrib.  1683  MOXUN  Alec/i.  Exerc.t  Printing  xv.  Pg  Fine 
Lute-string  Wyer..is..fastned  by  twisting  about  half  an 
Inch  of  the  end  of  the  Lute-string  to  the  rest  of  the  Lute 
string. 

2.  A  noctuid  moth  having  lines  resembling  the 
strings  of  a  lute  on  its  wings. 

1819  G.  SAMOUKI.LE  Entomol.  Compend.  402  The  lesser 
Lutestring..  The  Poplar  Lutestring.  Hid.  Index,  Lute- 
btring  moths.  1843  WEST  woo  u  Brit.  Motlis  I.  202. 

Lutestring-  (li«-tslrirj).  [App.  an  alteration 
of  LUSTHING  ^which,  however,  appears  later  in  our 
qtiots.),  assimilated  to  prec.]  A  kind  of  glossy 
bilk  fabric  ;  a  dress  or  a  ribbon  of  this  material. 

1661  PEPYS  Diary  18  Feb.,  We  went  to  a  mercer's.. and 
there  she  bought  a  suit  of  Lutestring  for  herself.  iGB6Lotid. 
GHZ.  No.  2126/4  To  be  sold., a  parcel  of  very  good  black 


narrow  Lute-Strings,  and  Alamode-SUks.     1704  POPE  Lett.    } 


of  white  Lutestring.  1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  II.  46  T 
draw  a  pattern  for  a  silver  brocade  lutestring.  1856  MRS. 
BROWNING  Aur.  Leigli  vi.  715  As  if  you  had  ..  held  your 
trailing  lutestring  up  yourself.  1887  Macm.  A  lag.  LV.  108  A 
suit  of  white  lutestring  trimmed  with  large  bunches  of  acorn:-, 
jfo.  To  speak  in  lutestring:  (meaning  uncertain). 

The  phrase  *  which  I  met  with  in  the  course  of  my  reading' 
is  several  times  derisively  quoted  by  Junius  as  used  by  the 
Duke  of  Grafton.  Cf.  quot.  a  1797  in  C. 

1771  Junius  Lett,  xlviii.  250,  I  was  led  to  trouble  you  with 
these  observations  by  a  passage,  which,  to  speak  in  lutestring, 
I  met  with  this  morning  in  the  course  of  my  reading. 
C.   attrib. 

J759  Compl.  Lett.-writer  {ed.  6)  222  Dressed  in  a  white 
lutestring  gown  and  petticoat.  1768  C'TESS  CowrhR  Let.  to 
Mrs.  Delany  in  Mrs.  D."s  Lifeff  Corr.  Ser.  n.  I.  186  Lord 
Spencer  had  a  pale  blue  lutestring  domino,  a  1797  H.  WAL- 
POLE  J/rw.  Geo.  III.  (1845)  I.xiv.  210  He  [Chas.  Townshend] 
had  said  of  the  last  arrangement  before  Fox  was  set  at  the 
head,  that  it  was  a  pretty  lutestring  administration  which 
would  do  very  well  for  summer  wear. 

Lutetian  (I'/rtrpan),  a.  [f.  L.  Littcti-a  an 
ancient  city  on  the  site  of  modern  Paris  +  -AN.] 
Of  or  belonging  lo  Lutetia  or  Paris;  Parisian. 

1740  SOMERVILI.E  Hobbinol  n.  235  That  Strength..  Which 
.  .by  your  great  Forefathers  taught,  [might]  have  fix'd  The 
British  Standard  on  Lutetian  Tow'rs. 

t  Lutewiht.  Obs.  ran--1  [f.  ME.  /;//  (sec 
LITE  sf>*)  little  +  wiht  thing.]  A  little. 

a  1225  Aticr.  A'.  72  Auh  hwon  ^e  nede  moten  speken  a 
lutewiht,  leseft  up  ower  muSes  flodseten. 

I!  Luth.  U//t'.  [Fr. :  ?  transferred  use  of  ////// 
LuTEj/'.1]  The  Leather  Ttutle  (see  LEATHEB/&  6  . 

1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  fed.  4)  176  The  large  Sun- 
fish  ..  the  Luth  ..  the  group  of  Pcron's  Seals.  1884  [see 
leather  turtle  s  v.  LKATHKR  61.  1901  GAOOW  Amphibia 
ff  Reptiles  333  Sphargis  s.  Dennntcchelys  coriacea,  the 
Leathery  Turtle  or  Luth . .  the  largest  of  all  recent  Chelonians. 

Luther,  obs.  form  of  LITHKU. 

Lutheran  n'/rJiDran),  a.  and  sb.  Also  6 
lutherane.  [f.  proper  name  Luther  +  -AN.] 

A.  adj.  Pertaining  to  the  German  reformer  Martin 
Luther  (1483-1546),  his  opinions  and  followers. 

In  the  i6th  c.  the  designation  was  used  by  Roman  Catholic 
writers  as  coextensive  wilh  PROTESTANT;  applied,  e  g.,  to 
the  reformed  Church  of  Kngland.  Now  chiefly  applied  lo 
doctrinal  views  held  by  Luther  in  opposition  to  other  re 
formers,  e.g.  his  doctrine  as  to  the  nature  of  Christ's  presence 
in  the  Kuchari.st  (see  CoNSUBSTANTiATiON),  and  as  the  appel 
lation  of  those  churches,  principally  in  Germany  and  Scan 
dinavia,  which  accept  the  Augsburg  Confession  as  their 
official  doctrinal  symbol. 

1530  CROMWKLL  in  Merriman  Life  $•  Lett.  (1902)  I.  333 
They  wyll  not  discent  from  the  luiheran  sekt.  i6soSTAPVL- 
TON  Strata's  Low-C.  li'nm's  in.  53  Disliking  his  marrying 
into  a  Lutheian  family.  1660  JEH.  TAYLOR  Duct.  Dnbit.  n. 
ii.  rule  vi.  §  10  The  Lutheran  churches,  .have,  .as  litlle 
reason  for  their  division.  1841  T.  A.  TROI.LOPF.  Summer 
Ii'.  /-'ranee  \.  viii.  128  Marechal  rie  Saxe  ..  lived  and  died 
in  the  Lutheran  religion.  1875  HKYCE  Holy  Rom.  Emp, 
xviii.  (ed.  5)  336  In  North  Germany  princes  as  well  as 
people  were  mostly  Lutheran. 

B.  sb.  A  follower  of  Luther ;    an  adherent  of 
his  doctrines ;  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  church. 

1521  ABP.  WARHAM  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  m.  I.  240  The 
heryng  wherof  shuld  be  right  . .  plesant  to  the  open  Luther- 
anes  beyond  the  See.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  /'///,  in.  H.  99 
I  know  her  for  A  spleeny  Lutheran.  1700  S.  L.  tr,  Fryke's 
lroy.  E.  Iitd.  321  We  had  several  Lutherans  ..  these  fell  a 
Singing  some  Spiritual  Hymns  in  the  Temple.  1865  J. 
GILL  Vanished  Count  xxi.  219  There  were  large  numbers 
of  Lutherans  at  this  time  in  Pennsylvania,  xopo  R.  J. 
DRUMMOXD  Apostol.  Teach.  <V  Christ's  viii.  335  This  is.  .the 
contention  of  Ritualists,  be  they  Lutherans  or  Anglicans. 
•  Hence  Luther anancer  nowc-ivd.  -  LUTBEBAM 
sb. ;  Iiuthera-nic  a.  (;vwv)  --  LI:THKUAN  a. 

a  1562  G.  CAVENDISH  M'olsey  (1893)  273  I»epresse  this  newe 
pernicious  sekt  of  the  lutarynnauncurs.  1848  W.  H.  MILL 
Five  Serin.  132  note.  Where,  .the  palmary  Lutheranic  dogma 
is  implied.  Ibid.  139  note^  Perhaps  this  is  the  Lutheranic 
interpretation  of  the  words. 

Lutheran :  see  LVTHERN. 

Lutheranism  (I'fS'JwIak'm).  [f.  LUTHERAN 
+  -ISM.]  The  body  of  doctrine  taught  by  Luther 
and  his  followers;  the  holding  of  Lutheran  opinions,  j 

1560  DAUS  It.SleidanJsCoMtn.  118  In  this  meane  tyme    \ 
beginneth  anewe  persecution  in  Frauncc.againste  them  that 
were  anye  thynge  suspected  of  Lutheran  is  me.     1641  *_SMF.C-    | 
TYMNUUS'  Answ.  §  18  (1653)71   The  Papists  upbraid  the 
Protestants  with  their  Lutheranisme.     1756-7  tr.  Keyslcrs 
Trav.   (1760)    IV.  441    Pieces   relating    to    the    history   of    : 
Lutheranism.    1847  LKWI-.S  llut.  rhilos,  (1867)  II.  lOoTbb 
centre  of  Lutheranism  (Wiirtemberg).     1876  TENNYSON  _(\ 
Mary  in.  iv,  You  yourself  have  be^n  supposed  Tainted  with 
Lutheranism. 

Lutherauize  (Ii/?'b3ran3i/,'),^.  [f.  LUTHEUAN 
+  -IZE.]  a.  trans.  To  render  Lutheran;  to  con 
vert  to  Lutheran  doctrines  and  belief,  b.  /;//;'. 
To  become  Lutheran  ;  to  incline  to  Lutheran  doc 
trines.  Hence  Lu  theranizer. 

1845  MANNING  in  Purcell  Life  (1896)  I.  xv.  311  Ib  it  not    j 
strange  that  the  Lutherans  and  Lutheranizers,  .hold  a  de-    | 
velopment?     1857  PUSEY  Real  Presence  \.  (1869)  95  A  few    j 
leading  Zwinglian  preachers  Lutheranlsed  for  a  while.    1879 
BAX1NO-GOULD  Germany  \\.  175  Ditmarschen.  .In  1532  it 
was  Lutheraniscd. 

Luthere,  obs.  form  of  LITHKK. 

t  Luthe'rian,  «•  and  sb.  Obs.    Also  6  luther- 


yan,  (lauterian).  [f.  Luther  +  -IAN.  Cf.  F. 
litthtfrien.]  —  LUTHERAN  a.  and  sb. 

1526  nigr.  ferf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  224  b,  Agaynst  the  first 
parte  of  this  artyclc  these  lutheryans.  -hath  maligned  and 
erred.  1581  NtCOL  HtKSE  Dispnt.  in  Cat  A.  Tract.  (S.  T.  S.) 
147  1'he  Liiuterianis,  Zuinglianis,  Calvinistis,  and  Anabap- 
tistis.  1589  L.  WRIGHT  Hunting  Antichrist  10  They  were 
all  culled  Waldenses  till. the  time  of  Luther,  when  they 
began  to  be  called  Lutherians  and  Protestants. 

Hence  t  Lutlie-rianism  =  LuTHEKANJSM. 

1796  MOUSE  Amer.Geag.  II.  54  Lutheriaiusm  was. .finally 
established  in  1593,  by  the  synod  of  Upsal. 

Lutherisni  (I 'w-Jjsriz'm).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ISM] 
a.  =LUTHEKAXISM.  b.  Something  characteristic 
of  Luther,  or  done  or  said  in  imitation  of  Luther. 

a  1695  WOOD  Hist.  <V  Antiq.  Univ.  Oxf.  (Gutch  1796}  II. 
29  Lutherisni  increased  daily  in  the  University.  1863  W.  C. 
DOWDING  Life  <y  Corr.  G.  Calixtus  vii.  51  Calixtus,  who  had 
hitherto  been  conversant  with  Ltuhensm,  found  here  the 
headquarters  of  the  German  '  Reformed  '.  1882-3  SCHAKI- 
Kncycl.  Relig.  Kntnvl.  I.  72  Tlie  movement  which  led  the 
population  of  Anhalt  from  Lutherisni  to  Calvinism. 

Iiutherist  (li«-)»rist).  [f.  /.W//^/-  +  -JST,]  a. 
A  student  of  Luther ;  one  deeply  read  in  his  life- 
history  and  works,  b.  =LUTHEHAN  sb. 

1883  American  VII.  121  Only  Dr.  Th.  Kolde  contests 
with  Dr.  Kostlin  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  of  living 
Lutherists.  1884  Ibid.  330  The  latest  studies  of  the  Lu- 
therists  of  Germany. 

Luclieru  (I'/rJia-m).  Forms:  7lutheran,  -en, 
8  luthron,  7-  luthern.  [?A  corruption  of  Lu- 
CARNE.  Cf.  LUTEON.]  A  dormer-window.  Also 
hithcrn-light^  -window. 

1669  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  II.  557  With 
hansome  Lutheran  windowes  in  the  roofe.  1679  MOXON 
Meek.  Exerc.  169  Luthern,  See  Dormer.  1690  LEY  BOURN 
Curs.  Ufath,  901  In  measuring  of  Roofing,  seldom  any  de 
ductions  are  made  for.,  the  Vacancies  for  Lutheren  Lights, 
and  Sky- Lights.  1723-24  CHAMBERS  tr.  S.  leClerc's  Archit. 
I.  IOQ  We  call  Lutherns,  those  Windows  rais'd  over  the 
Cormche  of  a  Uuilding,  and  in  the  Roof  of  the  House.  1751 
HALFPKNNV  New  Designs  Fartn  Houses  7,  2  Luthron  Win 
dows  with  Cheeks  at  y/s,  each.  1793  SMEATON  Edystonc  L. 
Introd.  5  The  inside  of  the  dome  ..  receives  light  from  eight 
luthern  windows  regularly  disposed.  18*3  NICHOLSON  Fract. 
Builder  *fa  Lnthern.  1886  E.  L.  BVNNF.R  A.  Siirriage  xv. 
167  '1'he  gambrel  roof  and  luthern  window. 

Lutherolatry  (IMoffUtri).  [See  -LATHY.] 
The  *  worship1  of  Luther.  Hence  Iititliero'la- 
trist,  a  '  worshipper'  or  idolizer  of  Luther. 

1859  f'1''-  Churchman  i6June  217/1  Luthtrrolatry.  1883 
Ch.  Times  XXL  857  Our  Lutherolatrists  think  [etc.J. 

Luthier  (Ivrtigj).  [a.  F.  htthier,  f.  //////  LUTE.] 
A  lute-maker. 

1879  HIPKINS  in  Grove's  Diet.  Mns.  I.  687  To  leave  this 
instrument  as  complete  as  the  Cremona  School  of  luthiers 
left  the  violin. 

Luthre,  luthur,  variant  of  LITHER  a. 

XiUtidine  (1'w'tidin).  Chem.  a.  An  alkaloid 
obtained  from  bone-oil  and  coal-tar  products,  b. 
A  related  alkaloid  ('/3-lutidine')  obtained  by  dis 
tilling  cinchonine  with  potassium  hydrate. 

1851  T.  ANDERSON  in  Trans.  Royal  Soc.  Edin.  XX.  254  A 
base  . .  which  possesses  precisely  the  constitution  of  tolu- 
idine,  and  to  which  I  give  the  name  of  lutidine.  1864  Proc. 
Royal  Soc.  XIII.  305  The  cinchonine  base,  which  the  author 
[Greville  Williams]  distinguishes  by  the  name  of  ft  lulidine. 
1881  A thenxnmzi  May  691/3  '  On  the  Physiological  Action 
of  ft  Lutidine'. 

Luting  (I'w'tirj),  vbl.  $bl  [f.  LUTE  z'.i  +  -ixc1.] 
The  action  of  playing  on  the  lute. 

a  1440  Sir  D egret*.  38  Off  lewtyng,  . .  He  bare  the  pryes 
aey.  1484  MAKG.  PASTON  in  /'.  Lett.  III.  314  Ther  wernon 
dysgysyngs,  ner  harpyng,  ner  lutyng,  ner  syngyn,  ner  non 
lowde  dysports.  1580  NASHE  A  Mat.  of  Absnrditie  Episi. 
ll'ks.  (Grosart)  I.  8  Citterning  and  Luting.  1880  WATSON 
Angelo  in  f'ri/icc's  Cji>cst^  etc.  (1802)  120  My  wife,  sir,  hath 
a  pretty  gift  Of  singing  and  of  luting. 

Iiutiug  (Is/7-tiij),  z'l'l.  sb.-  [f.  LUTE  v.-  +  -ING  '.] 
The  action  of  stopping  joints  or  cracks  with  lute. 

1608  Hi'.  HALL  Char.  Virtues  fy  /'.,  Fresumftuoits  Wks. 
(1627;  195  He  Is  a  confident  alchymist  ..His  glasse  breakes  ; 
yet  liee,  vpon  better  luting,  laies  wagers  of  the  successe. 
1676  WORLIIKIK  Cyder  (1691)  52  The  head  of  the  block  .. 
covered  to  defend  it  from  wet  by  good  hitting  of  it.  1816 
KIHIIY  &  Sr.  Entomol.  (1828)  II.  500  Transfer  the  bees  to 
a  new  hive  which  shall  require  a  new  luting. 

attrib.  1789  J.  KI:IR  Diet.  Ciittit.  97/1  J  he  whole  luting 
apparatus  is  to  be  bound  with  a  string. 

b.  concr.  The  material  used  for  this  purpose. 

1527  ANDRI-.W  Bntnswykc's  Distyll.  Waters  A  iij,  A  lutyngc 
fora  glasse  that  ryveth  upon  the  fyre.  i66a  MiiRimiT  tr. 
Xi-ri's  Art  of  Gin  s  s  xx,\viii,  Uath  the  joynts  and  lutings 
wilh  warm  water.  1777  PKitSTLEY  On  Air  III.  Introd.  4 
As  a  luting  I  have  found  it  most  convenient.  1800  tr.  /.«- 
grange's  Chem.  L  30  A  luting  is  employed,  called  Fat  Lining. 
1861  G  ESN  KR  On/,  I\'trol.  etc.  (1865)  173  A  good  fine  clay, 
..is  the  cheapest  luting  for  retort  lids.  1893  LLOYD  &  HAH- 
COCK  Artillery  219  The  door  or  cover  is  made  watertight 
wilh  a  mixture  of  beeswax  and  tallow,  termed  '  luting  '. 

Luting  (l*£"tin),#£  al    [LUTE  z».'  2.]     That 
hues,  or  sounds  like  a  lute. 
1887  G.  MERKUITH  Ballads  <$•  /*.  131  This  lady  of  the 

luting  tongue. 

,  ///.  ^.-    I"  senses  of  LUTE  v.% 

KANK  Grinnell  Exp.  .\.\.\.  (1856)  261  Your  chin  lias 
a  trick  of  freezing  to  your  upper  jaw  by  the  luting  aid  of 
your  beard. 

Lutinist,  obs.  form  of  LUTAMST. 
Iiutist  (ll«'tist).     [f.  LUTE  sbl  +  -IST.]    a.  A 
lute-player.    (Cf.  LUTKKIST.  )  b.  A  maker  of  lutes. 


LUTOSE. 

1627  HAKEWILL  Apol.  (1630)  254  Imitation  of  Clandian  in 
expressing  a  controversie  betweene  a  lutist  and  a  nightingale. 
1814  MRS  J.  WEST  Alicia  dc  Lacy  II.  47  The  lady  retained 
.  .  a  laborer,  a  lutist,  and  a  player  on  the  rebeck.  1863  LOSGF. 
Wayside  Inti  l.  Prel.  280  The  instrument  on  which  he 
played.  .A  marvel  of  the  lutist's  art. 

Lutonist,  obs.  form  of  LUTAXIST. 

Lutose  (li«'t<'«s),  n.  [ad.  L.  Intds-iis,  f.  littiiin 
clay.]  Covered  with  mud  ;  miry  ;  spec,  in  Knt. 
(see  quot.  1826  .  Hence  tlrtrt°'sity>  muddiness. 
"  1650  ASIIMOLE  Chym.  Collect.  8  Which  Tinctures  .  .  are 
separable  from  accidentall  drosse,  and  earthly  lutosity.  1826 
KIRIIV  &  SP.  F.ntomol.  IV.  275  Lutose,  covered  with  a 
powdery  substance  resembling  mud  or  dirt,  which  easily 
rubs  off. 

II  Lutriii  xl/>'tra-n).   [Fr.]   =  LECTERN. 

1837  CARLVLE  Fr.  Rev.  III.  v.  iv.  314  Sacristies,  lutrins, 
altar-rails  are  pulled  down.  1856  EcclesMogist  XVII.  89 
The  lutrin,  or  great  lettern,  and  other  fittings. 

Lutrine  vl'^'lrsin),  a.  [ad.  inod.L.  lutriiuis, 
f.  L.  liitra  otter:  see  -ISE!.]  Pertaining  to  the 
J.itlrinie  or  otter  family. 

1883  Daily  Tel.  4  July  5/2  The  lutrine  tribes  are  greatly 
on  the  increase  ..  upon  some  of  the  best  trout-streams. 

Luttby,  var.  LOTKHY  Olis.,  paramour. 

Lutte,  var.  I.ITH,  little;   obs.  f.  LUTE  sit.'1 

tttrtter,  a.  Ol>s.  [OK.  hliitor,  Mitttor=  OS. 
hlitl/cr,  OHG.  hli'i/cr,  Mutter  ino.l.G.  lauter}, 
Goth.  hlii/rs.~\  Pure. 

971  Klickl.  Ildiil.  209  On  ba  norS  healfe  bars  weofodes 
s\vij)e  wynsum  ond  hluttor  wa:ta  utflowende.  c  1200  OKMIN 
57o6J)e  sexte  seollbess  a:di;le;)c  Iss  clcne  ,\;  lutterr  herrte. 

t  Lu'ttered,  a.  Obs.  Also  6  .SV.  luttaird. 
?  Bowed,  crooked. 

fa  1400  Marie  Artli.  779  Alle  with  lutterde  leggcs,  lokcrde 
unfaire.  1500-20  DCSBAR  Poems  Ix.  57  With  hit  schuhleris, 
and  lutlaird  back. 

Ziutuleiice  (M'titflSia).  rare.  [f.  next  :  >'ec 
-ENCK.]  Muddiness;  mud,  dirt. 

1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II.  a  1834  in  Sir  H.  Taylor  .\rlerelde 
Wks.  1864  I.  305  The  after-stream  with  earth-sprung  taints, 
And  gathering  lutulence,  [is]  made  foul. 

Lutulent  ,li«-ti//lent),  a.  ?  Obs.  [ad.  L.  htlti- 
lent-its,  f.  hitum  mud.]  Muddy,  turbid. 

ciooo  Timon  n.  iv.  (1842)  31  By  what  faultc  or  fate  of 
mine  (luculent,  not  lutulent  Sergeants)  shall  I  say  [etc.].  1614 
T.  ADAMS  Devil's  ISamjiiet  17  The  lutulent,  spumy,  macula- 
torie  waters  of  Sinne.  1661  LOVKI.I.  Hist.  Anini.  «/  Min. 
Introd.,  The  spleen,  drawing  thick  lutulent  and  melancholick 
blood.  1733  i"  JOHNSON.  [Hence  in  mod.  Diets.] 

•-  Lu'tuiii.   Obs.     [a.  L.  /«/»</«.]   =l.UTEj/;.- 

1718  J.CHAMIH  .iii.AVNE  Ktlig.  Phitos.  (1730)  II.  xviii.  !i  7 
They  [Chymists]  try  whether  their  I.utumsfthat  is  the  matter 
which  they  apply  to  the  Joints  of  their  Vessels)  are  as  close 
as  they  should  be. 

Luve,  obs.  f.  LOVE.  Luven,  var.  LEVE  v.'-  Otis. 

Luver,  Luveray,  obs.  ff.  LOUVER,  LIVERY. 

Luvesum,  obs.  form  of  LOVESOME. 

t  Luvestiche.  06s.  [OE.  htfestice,  ad.  late  L. 
levisticum:  see  LOVAGE.]  =LOVAGE. 

ciooo  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  374  scnim  ..  lufestice  [etc.]  ..& 
^epuna  5a  wjrte  to  somne.  £1265  I'oc.  Plants  in  Wr.- 
Wiilcker  555/11  Leuisticum,  i.  luuesche,  i.  luuestiche. 

Luvien,  obs.  form  of  LIVE,  LOVE  vbs. 

f  Lux,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  F.  hixer,  ad.  L.  hixiire  : 
see  LUXATED.]  =  LUXATED.  Hence  liu.-xingvM.s6. 

1708  J.  PHILIPS  Cyder  n.  488  The  fall  Luxt  his  neck-joint. 
1725  POPE  Odyss.  xl.  So  Staggering  I  reel'd,  and  as  I  reel'd 
I  fell,  Lux'd  the  neck  -joint.  1775  ASH,  Suppl.,  Lvxing,  the 
act  of  putting  out  of  joint. 

Lux,  obs.  variant  of  LUXE. 

tLu-xate,  ///.  a.  Ol>s.  [ad.  L.  luxiit-us,  f. 
litxdre  :  see  next.]  =  LUXATED. 

1597  J.  KING  On  Jonas  (1618)  399  He  .  .  liueth  not  within 
our  Land  (sauing  in  a  few  disordered  and  luxate  members  i. 
1661  LOVEI.L  Hist.  Anim.  ff  Min.  no  Applied  with  the 
ashes  of  a  Womans  haire  it  cureth  luxate  joynts. 


Luxate  (.to'kse'O.  v.  [f.  L.  luxdt-,  ppl.  stem 
of  luxare,  f.  luxus  dislocated,  a.  Gr.  Aofos.] 
trans.  To  dislocate,  put  out  of  joint.  Alsoyff. 

1623  in  COCKERAM.  1644  BARWICK  Querela  Cantal'r. 
Pref.,  Thus  the  Knipperdolings  of  the  age  .  .  luxated  all  the 
joints  of  Christianity  in  this  kingdom.  1681  GLANVILL 
Saiiduciiiimi  I.  (1726.1  57  Descartes  by  his  jocular  meta- 


cannot  be  restored.  1760  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  679  My  father 
was  sent  for  to  a  man  who  had  luxated  his  thigh  hone. 
1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Ana!.  I.  157/1  The  foot  ..  had  been 
luxated.  1846  BRITTAN  tr.  Malf«ignc's  Man.  Oper.  Stirg. 
237  Depress  the  metacarpus  to  luxate  the  bones. 

Hence  Lu-xated  ppl.  a.,  Lu'xating  -vbl.  s6. 

1634  T.  JOHNSON  Percy's  Chirurg.  Pref.  (1678)  3  Who 
without  Chirurgery  can  hope  to  cure  Broken  or  Luxated 
parts  1.  1712  tr.  Pomet's  Hist.  Drugs  1.195  Dragon's  Blood 
. .  strengthens  luxated  Joynts.  1775  ASH,  Suppl.,  Luxating, 
the  act  of  putting  out  of  joint.  1899  Alltutt's  Syst.  Merf. 
VI.  549  The  projection  of  the  luxated  portion  into  the 
abdomen. 

Luxation  (Werf-jsn).  Sttrg.  [ad.  L.  luxa 
tion-em,  n.  of  action  f.  luxare:  see  LUXATE  v.] 
The  action  of  dislocating  or  putting  out  of  joint ; 
the  condition  of  being  dislocated  ;  dislocation ;  an 
instance  of  this. 

1552  UDALL  tr.  Geminie's  Anat.  Pref.,  Luxacions  and 
wrenches.  1580  T.  NORTOX  Let.  to  La.  Knrgldcy,  In  a 
luxacion  or  unknittyng  of  their  owne  lymes.  1615  CROOKE 
Body  of  Man  rco2  If  at  any  time  the  luxation  of  the  lalus 
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doe  happen,  it  is  rather  to  the  inner  processe  then  to  the 
vtter.  1676  WISEMAN  Snrff.  VH.  ii.  480  When.. two  Bones, 
which  being  naturally  united  make  up  a  Joint,  are  separated 
from  eacli  other,  we  call  it  a  Luxation.  1748  SMOLLETT 
Rod.  Rand,  xxvii.  (1804)  180  As  pretty  a  luxation  of  the 
os  hmnerias  one  would  desire  to  see.  1830  R.  K.NOX  fiSifard's 
Anat.  115  New  synovial  membranes  are  sometimes  formed, 
as  is  observed  in  false  joints,  after  unreduced  luxations.  1884 
M.  MACKF.NZIK  />is.  Throat*  AVw  II.  430  The  existence 
of  luxation  of  tlie  nasal  bones  was  established. 

b-  fiS- 

(11631  DONXE  Serin.  Ixxxvi.  Wks.  (ed.  Alford)  IV.  85 
There  are  other  Luxations,  other  Dislocations  of  Jesus  when 
we  displace  him  for  any  worldly  respect.  1658  W.  BURTON 
/tin.  Anton.  232,  I  could  produce  many  such  luxations  of 
whole  verses. .out  of  Virgil.  1812  Q.  Re-.'.  VIII.  227  Dis 
cussions  on  the  position  of  an  accent,  the  luxation  of  a 
dochmiac,  or  the  hallucination  of  some  sinful  copyist. 

Luxe.  Obs.  exc.  as  in  2.  Also  7  lux.  [a.  !•'. 
luxe,  ad.  L.  lnxns^\ 

fl.  Luxury.   Obs. 

1558  in  Fronde  ///.v/.  Eng.  VI.  7,99  nets,  While  they  ..  in 
luxe  anil  lewdness,  did  sail  m  a  sure  port,  a  1618  SYLVKSTKR 
Spccta tes  xviii,  Ambition!  Luxe,  and  Avarice.  1636  }•'..  , 
DACRE.S  tr.  tHacAitHwPs  Disc.  J.ii'y  I.  ii.  12  'I'o  exceed  others 
in  luxe  and  wautounesse.  1661  KVLI.VN  Tyrannits  (H&.  2)  14 
There  will  need  no  Sumptuary  lawes  to  repress,  .the  Lux 
which  Men  so  mm.  h  condemn  in  our  Apparrel.  1718  PKIUK 
Pleasure  14  The  power  of  wealth  I  tried,  And  all  the 
various  luxe  of  costly  pride.  1746  SMENSTOSE  Klegies^  xxi. 
39  Above  or  Persian  luxe  or  Attic  art,  The  rude  majestic 
monument  arose. 

![  2.  The  French  luxe  ' 1/Vks)  occurs  as  an  alien 
word  with  the  sense:  Luxiirionsness,  sumptuous 
elegance  ;  esp.  in  t'tlitioii  tie  lit-\c,  train  dc  luxe. 

1819  Mini:  leer.  XXXII.  377  'I  lie  paper  used  for  printing, 
except  in  what  are  emphatically  '  :illol  It*  editions  i>c  lit  \<\ 
is  very  inferior  to  ours.  1885  Atli.-ii.rini/  25  July  1112  The 
volume  may  fairly  claim  to  be,  in  a  mod.  >t  wax ,  an  edition 
,/e  luxe.  1886  U'estni.  Ki-'.  Apr.  =01  I'aper  and  type  are 
the  very  acme  of  refinement  and  fare.  1888  Pall  .Mall  C,. 
4  Ant;.  2 '2  These  were  not  luxe  or  '  limited  '  trains  with  extra 
fancy  fares.  1890  Jiraiish.nSs  <~,vit.  AV;.^.  I'.nii/e  Jan.  49 
'Train  de  Luxe',  consisting  of  Sleeping  Cars  and  l.ils- 
Salons,  number  of  places  limited. 

Luxsoriua,  obs.  form  of  Luxuitim  s. 
IiUXUllianite  ;U'ksz>-i;fui3it'.  Min.   [t.  l.uxnl- 

lian  its  locality  in  Cornwall  +  -m:.]  ;See  quots.) 
1878  LAWRENCE  tr.  Cotia's  Rocks  Class.  199  The  name 
Lu.vulli.inite  has  heen  proposed . .  for  a  poi  ujiyroidal  granite, 
in  which  the  mica  is  replaced  by  tourmaline.  1879  RuTLKV 
Xtndy  Rocks  xii.  210  Luxullianite  is  composed  of  schorl, 
ilesh-coloured  orthodase,  and  quart/. 

t  Lrrxur.  Ol>s.  rare.  [?  Back-formation  from 
LUXURIOUS.]  A  lecher. 

1604  T.  M.  ISlackc  Bookc-  D  J  How  many  Villainies  were  in 
Spaine  :  how  many  Luxurs  in  Italic.  1604  T.  M.  Father 
Itiil'luints  '1'tili-s  K  2  b,  The  torment  to  a  luxllr  due,  Y\  ho 
neuer  thinkes  his  harlot  true.  1607  ToiKXF.ru  RK.  'frag. 
l.  i.  Wks.  1878  II.  6  A  parent  and  juicelesse  luxur. 

tlrnxure.  Ol>s.  [a.  F. /».*»/-«  (.1 3th  c.  in  Littre), 

ad.L.  luxuria :  see  LUXURY.]    ^LUXURY  I. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  ISaclh.  III.  pr.  vii.  62  iCamh.  MS.)  \Vho-sn- 
euere  wole  remembryn  hyin  of  hyse  luxures,  he  shal  wel  vn- 
dyrstonde|>at[etc.].  1390  Gov/ZHCmi/,  HI.  245  The  Philo- 
sophre..couseileth  to  a  king,  That  he  the  suifet  of  luxure 
Schal  tenipre. 

Luxuriance  'Icksifio-rians.  Ipgjuo'rians).    [f. 

LUXURIANT:  see -ANTE.]  The  condition  of  being 
luxuriant ;  superabundant  growth  or  development ; 
exuberance  ;  an  instance  of  this.  Also  qua.-i-<w;<r. 
1728-46  THOMSON  Spring  92  The  whole  leafy  forest  stands 
displayed,  In  full  luxuria'nce.  1770  LAXC-HORXK  Plntarcll 
(1879)  1.  87/2  Each  had  the  luxuriances  of  the  citizens  to 
prune.  1777  HUKKE  Let.  to  Sheriffs  Bristol  Wks.  III.  203 
The  faults  which  grow  out  of  the  luxuriance  of  freedom. 
1820  KKATS  Hyperion  \.  237  This  calm  luxuriance  of  bliss 
ful  light.  1825  LVTTOM  Zicci  ii,  The  luxuriance  of  his  fancy 
was  unabated.  1845  FORD  Handt'k.  Spain  92  Vegetation  . . 
bursts  forth  in  gigantic  luxuriance  and  life.  1850  GOSSK 
Ri-.'crs  of  Bible  \  1878)  196  The  cattle  are  driven . .  from  con 
siderable  distances  to  feed  on  its  luxuriance.  iSSoHACGHTON 
I'liys.  Geoff,  vi.  312  The  whole  Equatorial  zone  is  character 
ized  by  the  extreme  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation. 

Luxuriaiicy     (l«ksiu>Tiansi,     lz>ggu»'riansi). 

Now  rare.     [f.  as  prec.  :  see  -AXC-Y.]    =  prec. 

1648  W.  MOUXTACUE  Devout  Ess.  I.  .xii.  r43  The  ranknes 
and  luxuriancy  of  our  tempers  .  .  ought  rather  to  be  the 
subject  of  our  extirpation.  1672  DRYUKN  Defence  Viks.  1883 
IV.  230  His  malice  keeps  a  poet  within  those  bounds,  which 
the  luxuriancy  of  his  fancy  would  tempt  him  to  overleap. 
17:2  Anmsox  Sped.  No.  414  P  5  A  Tree  in  all  its  Luxuri 
ancy  and  Diffusion  of  Houghs  and  Branches.  1737  t  oinmon 
Sense  I.  25,  I  therefore  prohibit  all  Concetti,  and  l.nxun- 
ancies  of  Fancy.  1748  Alison's  Voy.  I.  -x.  102  Such  a  luxu 
riancy  of  funguous  flesh,  as  yielded  to  no  remedy.  1804-6 
SVD.  SMITH  Mar.  Philos.  (1850)  183  You  do  not  expect  wild- 
ness  in  walls,  and  luxuriancy  in  buttresses.  1818  C.  MjJ. 
CLAIRMONT  Jrnl.  in  DowieaSMln  (1886)  II.  v.  203  The 
scenery  to  Bologna  was  flat,  but  of  incredible  luxuriancy. 

Luxuriant  (lyksiuo-riant,  teggurx&nt),  a.  Also 
6  erron.  luxurient.  [ad.  L.  luxuriant-em,  pres. 
pple.of/tixuriare  to  grow  rank,  f.  luxuria,  LUXURY.] 

1.  Producing  abundantly,  prolific.     Now  rare. 

ciw  tr.  I'd.  I'erg.  E«g.  Hist.  (Camden)  I.  19  The 
-grownde  is  luxurient  and  frutefull.  17"  PofEl-erhimans 
10  The  growth  of  the  luxuriant  year.  1748  Anson  s  Voy. 
I.  v.  44  The  soil  of  the  Island  is  truly  luxuriant.  1756-7  tr. 
Keyders  Trm:  (.760)  I"-  W  The  ""V"1^  5",11  retTi"S 
a  luxuriant  fertility.  i?94  S.  WILLIAMS  Vermont  131  The 
soil  was.  .fertile  and  luxuriant.  1877  M.  M.  GRANT  bun- 
Maid  ii,  It  was  luxuriant  as  the  valleys  of  Devon. 

Mrans/.  1650  BULWER  Authropoinet.  Pref.,  Here  the 
.  luxuriant  Chin  quite  down  is  mown. 


LUXURIATE. 

2.  Of  plants,  etc. ;  Growing  profusely,  exuberant, 
rank,     f  Of  flesh  :  Growing  to  excess  (o/>s.*). 

1661  LOVF.LL  Hist.  Anini.  <$•  Mm.  230  If  stamped  and 
applied  they  compresse  luxuriant  fle-h.  171667  L\\vi.r\ 
Decil/i  Mrs.  A".  Philips  iv.,  Wit's  like  a  Luxuriant  Vine. 
1697  DHVDIN  I'irg.  (ieorg.  \.  166  [The  Ploughman]  Sends 
in  his  feeding  Flocks  lietimes  t'  invade  The  rising  !>nik  ot 
the  luxuriant  Blade.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jcnia  n.  ii.  II'  i 
hair  ..  was  so  luxuriant,  that  it  reached  her  middle.  1791 
COWI-EK  Iliad  xvn.  64  The  luxuriant  olive  by  a  swain 
Uear'd  in  some  solitude.  1835  Miss  Mn  FORH  in  L'Kstrange 
Life  III.  iii.  35  The  dark  nasturtium  is  a  fine  colour,  and 
very  luxuriant.  1846  J.  BAXTER  I.iir.  /'raft.  Agric.(fii.  4) 
II.  365  The  tops  of  white  turnips  are  long  and  luxuriant  at 
the  commencement  of  the  season.  1883  iOi'/*  Cent.  May  763 
Strong  and  luxuriant  hair  is  accompanied  by  regular  and 
durable  teeth. 

b.  spec,  in  Rot.  (see  quots.  17(10,  1852). 

1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Hot.  i.  xx.  (1765)  53  A  flower  is  said 
to  be  luxuriant,  when  some  of  the  Pans  of  Fructification 
are  augmented  in  Number,  and  others  thereby  excluded. 
1776-96  WIIIIERIV;  Jirit.  Plants  teil.  ;  I.  251  When  of 
a  luxuriant  growth,  the  numbers  often  increase,  especially 
the  number  of  the  pistils.  1852  Hi  NSIOW  Pict.  l>ot.  'j  cr/n*. 
f.ii.vnriitnf.. .  < Jenerally  applied  where  a  superabundance  of 
nutriment  causes  the  organs  of  nutrition  to  I.e  motedeveloped 
than  those  of  fructification. 

3.  In  immaterial  applications,     a.   Of  invention, 
genius,  fancy,  etc.:    hxuberantly  productive.     Ol 
speech,  action,  etc.:  Abundant,  profuse, excessive. 
Of  ornamentation  :  Kxcessively  rich  or  florid. 

1625  I:\CON  /•:.«.  Youth  ft  .-Ige  (Arll.l  ^''3  A  fluent  and 
Luxuriant  Speech.,  becomes  Youth  well,  hut  not  A^r.  1641 

•  SMI.CI  VMNirs '  I'ind.  Ans'.i'.  iii.  ;;  If  hee  will  gi\e  less.- 
•.!,,[<.•  t.,  his  luxuriant  pen,  speak    UI-TO  cautiously.      1675 
THMIIKM:  ('//;•.  J-'.tliia  443  .Mi-take  not  these  things  l,.r 
arbitrary  flourishes  of  luxuriant  fancy.     1689  .MUM   ('./(•  !o 
I'enif/e  \\  ks.    1753    IV.  I. -.'44    How    is   the  muse  luxuriant 
-ioun.     1765  I!I.A<  KsroNi.  Coiiun.  I.  Sj  Restraining  it  lil.c 
common  law]  where  it  was  too  lax  ami  luxuriant.     1780  A. 
VOUNC;  Tom-  Ircl.  n.  x\ii.  75  The  m-h  jig,  which  they  can 
dance  with  a  mo-t  luxuriant  expivsMon.    1799  .I/,'!/.  /;;./.  I. 
43  Urown  was  a  luxuriant  genius.    1848  MRS. «T\MJ  soN.S't/,  >. 
\  Let;.  Art  (1350)  91  Tl.e  \i\id  colour,  the  luxuriant  archi 
tecture  lemind  us  of  Tan!  Veroue-e.     1855  KAIX  .SV//iV.v  .v 
////.  ill.  i.  5'  55    tSi'r  425  A  luxuriant   imagination  implies 
the  facility  of  retaining  scenes  of  every  desi  ripti'.n      1882  3 
Scil.M-l-  Encycl.  Kclig.  Kno-ol.  II.  lioo  Rules  were  given 
with  respect  to  the  luxuriant  ornamentation  of  the  churches. 

tb.  Excessively  prosperous.  (/>.<•. 

1654  tr.  ^niiltry's  ('//>-/,(  /'<>/.  -o  Luxuriant  and  wanton 
times  cause  Princes  like  iron  to  rn-t  f  r  wa::t  '  f  u-e.  1712 
Sn-.i:l.K  .V/VrA  NV  '30  .•  3  !'>y  many  Losses,  .reduced  from 
a  v>  ry  inxuiiant  'I  ia:!e  ami  Credit  to  very  narrow  t'ircnm- 
stanc-js.  1766  Goii'SM.  I'ic.  II'.  x\ix.  The  luxuriant  great 
one,  of  the  woihl  shall  no  more  tread  Us  to  the  earth, 
fc.  Of  a  disease  :  Abundantly  prevalent.  (~><V. 

1656  I.  SMITH  I'ract.  Pliyiick^  Arthritis  that  is  vagrant 
is  Sc',rbutical.  .  .The  part,  alTected  are  the  Nerves  ;  because 
it  is  very  luxuriant  in  the  back  and  the  loins. 

•;4.  Misused  for:  LUXURIOUS. 

1671  /'•'///.  Trans.  VI.  2ii>9  Being  the  most  delicious  and 
luxuriant  Cider.,  that  ever  I  knew.  1824  Miss  FERRIER 
Inher.  lix,  Uncle  A.  .  .  had  been  left,  .in  a  luxuriant  apart 
ment.  1885  C.  GIBIION  Hani  Knot  L  v.  69  It  was  a  splendid 
apartment,,  .luxuriant  to  a  degree. 

Hence  Luxirriantly  ink'.,  t  luxu  riantness. 

1725  C.  PITT  I'ida's  Art  Poet.  in.  (17261  66  In  wide  array 
luxuriantly  he  pours  A  crowd  of  w.  rds,  and  opens  all  his 
stores  1775  -\su,  Lniurianlness.  1786  BURNS  /•"/.  to  a 
'i'oniif  1-riend  vi,  'the  sacred  lowe  o'  w eel-plac'd  love, 
Luxuriantly  indulge  it.  1840  BROWXIXU  Bordello  I.  637 
Round  each  new  discovery  wreathed  Luxuriantly  the  fancies 
infantine.  1863  LVELI.. •!«//./.  Man  16  Nowhere,  .does  this 
tree  flourish  more  luxuriantly  than  in  Denmark. 

Luxuriate  i^ksiiV'-rif-1;,  JBgSU'Tfc't),  r'.  [f.  L 
fuxttriat-,wl.  stem  oilvxvriSre:  see  LUXURIANT.] 

1.  ;';//;-.  Of  a  plant :  To  grow  rank.     Now  rare. 
Also  fig.  f  Of  a  writer  :    To  write  at  exuberant 
length  ;"  to  exceed  one's  limits.   C/>s. 

1621  Bl  RTON  Anat.  Mel.  Democr.  to  Rdr.  ro,  I  could 
haue  more  willingly  luxuriated,  and  better  satisfied  my  selle 
and  others.  Ibid.  in.  ii.  n.  i.  545  The  mind  is  aP[  to  lust- 
and  hole  or  cold,  As  come  luxuriates  in  a  better  molde.  1658 
}.  ROBINSON  Enaoxa  IX.  48  Scorbulical  Plants  . .  luxuriate, 
where  the  Scurvie  is  predominant.  1731  in  BAILEY  vol. 11. 
1832  G.  DOWNES  Lett.  Cant.  Countries  I.  269  I  he  vine 
yards  hereabout  are  partly  lopped,  partly  left  to  luxuriate 
1868  I.ICIITFOOT  Comni.  1'liiliff.  (1873)  259  Syria  was  a  soil 
where  such  a  plant  would  thrive  and  luxuriate. 

t  b.  fig.  To  grow  or  develop  exuberantly  into 
(error,  folly,  etc.).   Obs. 

1651  N.  BACON  Disc.  C,ovt.  Eng.  n.  xvn.  (1739)  90  The 
Clergy  suffered  the  minds  of  young  Scholars  to  luxuriate 
into  Krrours  of  Divinity.  1757  JOHNSON  KamUfrVo.112 

-  r  The  powers  of  the  mind  .   more  frequently  luxuriate  into 
follies,  than  blossom  into  goodness      1808  ELEANOR  SLEATII 
Bristol  Heiress  V.  121  The  seeds  of  faults,  .wanted  but  the 
soil  in  which  . .  to  luxuriate  into  vices. 

2.  To  indulge  in  luxury;  to  feast,  revel,  enjoy 
oneself.     Now'  only  with  const,  in.  on. 

1621  BUKTON  Anat.  Mel.  Democr.  to  Rdr.  56  Let  them 
tyrannize, Epicurize,  oppresse,  luxuriate,  and  consume  them- 
selues  1648  Jos.  BEAUMONT  Psyche  xix.  xhv,  I  is  Worth 
enough,  if  a  young  Gallant  can  Look  big,  Luxuriate,  and 
Writ?  Gentleman.  1832  MRS.  F.  TROLI.OI'E  Doin.  .1  fanners 
4mer  i  (1839)  2  A  huge  crocodile  luxuriating  in  the  shine. 
1841  E. 'FITZGERALD  Lett.  (1889'  I.  71,  1  had  a  long  letter 
from  Morton  the  other  day— he  is  still  luxuriating  at  V  enice. 
1866  MRS.  STOWE  /.;'/.  Foxes  25  The  Christmas-dinner,  that 
solid  feast  of  fat  things  on  which  we  also  luxuriated.  1878 
Bosw.  SMITH  Carthage  278  The  troops  . .  must  have  luxu- 

'    riated  in  the  easeful  quarters  which  Hannibal  s  sword  had 

i    opened  for  them. 


LUXURIETY. 

b.  In  immnterinl  sense ;  To  take  great  delight, 
revel  ///  (something). 

c  1650  tr.  Hales  />/««•/•/.  tf,-  Pate  in  Phenix  (1708)  II.  357 
Do  they  not  luxuriate  in  thnWbhl  16^8  CUDWORTH  hitetl. 
Syst.  i.  iv.  550  They  also  did  luxuriate  in  their  other  Many 
C'rpature.go«K  1830  HFusruri.  Stud.  Nat.  Phil.  71  Th«- 
mind,  .luxuriates  in  its  newly  found  powers.  1880  N.  SMVTH 
Old  fait/is  in  >it'<>  Light  iv.  (1882)  124  The  Oriental 
mind,  .luxuriates  in  dreams. 

Hence  Luxur ia-tion,  the  action  or  process  of 
luxuriating;  exuberant  efflorescence. 

1839  DE  QUINCF.V  Recoil.  Lakes  Wks.  1862  II.  207  This 
book  never  could  be  very  popular,  from  the..luxurtation  of 
its  descriptions.  1854  —  Autobwg.  Sk.  Wks.  II.  60  The 
same  genial  climate  there  was,  the  same  luxuriation  of  nature 
in  her  early  prime. 

t  Luxuriety.  uonce-ivd.    [f.  Luxriuors,  on 

the  supposed  analogy  rf  variety ,  etc.]    Luxuriance. 

a  1768  S TKKNK  .SYr///.  xl.    Wks.    1815    IV.   64   One    may 

observe  a  kind  of  luxuriety  in  the  description. 

'  Luxuriose,  a.  O&s*  rare—*.     =next. 

1727111  B.MLKV  Vol.  I!. 

Luxurious  (U*ksiu  -'rias,  h>g:$u<»'rbs),  a.  Also 
4  luxsorius,  5  luxurius,  7  luxurous.  [ad.  OK. 
luxnntis  (mod.K.  luxitricitx],  ad.  L.  hixuriosns, 
f.  luxiiri-a  :  see  LUXUKY  and  -ous.] 

f  1.  Lascivious,  lecherous,  unchaste.  Obs. 

c  1330  A  rth.  #f  Merl.  652  (Kiilbing)  }>e  deuelen,  M  houen 
abonen  ous,  Euer  be  luxsorius.  a  1450  A'///,  dt  la  Tour 
1 1868)  50  Havinge  luxurious  lokes,  counienaunces  and  sjgnes 
in  her  chirche  atte  the  masse.  1456  Sin  G.  HAYK  Law 
ArMis($.  'I'.  S.)  76  Ane  [is]  luxurius,  ane  othir  chaste.  1599 
MiNsur.u  S^an.  Dial.  53/2  Great  hee-goats,  which  is  a  most 
luxurious  l>east.  1607  1'ofSRf.i.  J-'onr-f.  Ilfatts  (1658^  428 
The  beast  beginneth  to  be  luxurious,  ami  prone  to  the  rage 
of  venery.  1630  A'.  JO/IHSOH'S  Kingd.  <*j-  CMHMIIU.  in.  430 
They  are  exceeding  luxurious,  by  reason  \\hereofthe  Coun- 
trey  swarmeth  with  Whores.  1697  DKYDF.S  /';>y.  Past*  w. 
52  The  luxurious  Father  of  the  Fold. 

1 2.  Outrageous,  extravagant,  excessive ;  also, 
passionately  desirous  after  something.  Obs. 

6-1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  i.  or.  iv.  13  (Camb.  MS.)  Euery 
luxurious  tormentour  [L.  jfafidofmn  queniqite}  dar  doon 
all  felonye  unpunysshed.  a  1613  OVERBUKY  Charact.t  U'ite 
Alan  Wks.  (1856)  60  He.,  is  not  luxurious  after  acquaintance. 
1627  HAKKVVU.L  Apol.  iv.  viii.  §  10. 384  As  they  were  luxurious 
in  the  price,  so  were  they  likewise  intheworke  itself.  1665 
NEEDHAM  Mcd.  AlediciHx  266  When  this  Sulphureous  part 
is  exalted,  and  becomes  luxurious  in  the  liloucl, 

3.  a.  Of  persons,  their  habits,  etc. :  Given  to 
luxury,  or  self-indulgence,  voluptuous. 

1606  WARNER  Alb.  En%.  xiv.  Ixxxvii.  358  Luxurious,  idle, 
Bacchanists.  1691  HARTCLIFFE  Virines  311  Corinth,  the 
Metropolisof  Achaia,  was.  .excessively  proud  and  luxurious. 
I7«a  DE  KOE  Plague  11840)  21  The  monarchy  being  restored 
..  all  people  were  gay  and  luxurious.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat. 
Hist.  (1776)  II.  71  The  inhabitants  lead  a  ..  soft,  luxurious 
life.  1836  J.  H.  NEWMAN  in  Lyra  Apost.  (1849)  85  He  . . 
lets  his  feelings  run,  In  soft  luxurious  flow,  1875  GLAD 
STONE  C,tcau.  (1879)  I.  32  A  wealthy  country,  with  a  large 
leisured  class,  in  a  luxurious  age. 

b.  Of  things:  Of  or  pertaining  to  luxury; 
characterized  by  or  making  a  display  of  luxury. 

1650  BULWER  Anthrofwmet.  99  The  two  most  precious 
Pearls  which  Cleopatra  dissolved  and  drunk  as  a  luxurious 
expression  of  Love  to  Mark  Antonie.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L. 
xi.  784  Those  whom  last  thou  sawst  In  triumph  and 
luxurious  wealth.  1713  STEEI.E  Guardian  No.  18  f  4  Con 
veyed  to  that  luxurious  Paradise.  1860  EMKRSON  Cond. 
Ljfet  Wealth  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  348  A  sumptuous  ship  has 
. .  made  it  [the  Atlantic]  a  luxurious  hotel,  a  1873  LVTTON 
Pansanias  30  An  imitation  of  the  luxurious  galleys  of  the 
Barbarian.  1879  KARRAR  St.  Paul  (1883)  491  The  rich 
brought  their  luxurious  provisions. 

U  4.   =  LUXURIANT  2.     Now  rare. 

i644H.VAfGHAN.SVrw.  26 That  is  but  a  luxurious  branch 
shot  forth  through  the  strength  and  heat  of  devotion.  1653 
Gloria  fy  Narcissus  r.  59  Arrable  grounds,  every  one  inter- 
mixt  with  luxurious  Vine:;.  1662  EVELVN  Chalcogr.  (1769) 
16,  I  can  only  name  them  briefly,  the  field  would  be  too 
luxurious  to  discourse  upon  them  severally.  1801  CHARI.OTTF, 
SMITH  Lett.Solit.  IFand.  I.  5  This  luxurious  grass  spangled 
with  wild  flowers.  i8a6  SOUTHEV  in  Q.  Kev.  XXXIV.  103 
Their  villages  are  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  most  luxurious 
groves.  1854  CAROL.  WISEMAN  Fahiola  (1855)  349  She  wiped 
them  with  her  luxurious  hair. 

t  b.  Of  unhealthy  flesh :  Granulating  exuber 
antly,  *  proud  *.  Obs* 

1676  WISEMAN  Snrg.  378  If  in  the  incarning  the  Wound 
the  Flesh  grow  luxurious,  touch  it  with  a  Vitriol-stone. 

Luxuriously,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  *.]  In  n 
luxurious  manner,  ta-  Lasciviously,lustfully  (0AO. 
b.  In  the  enjoyment  of  luxury  and  pleasure;  plenti 
fully,  sumptuously,  voluptuously. 

a.  riS4o  tr.   Pol.    I'erg,  Eng.   Hi&t.   (Camden)   I.  260 
Emonge  the  captives  was  the  wife  of  Slgifredus,  . .  whome 
the  kinges  sonn   Kdmundus  hadd    long   since   luxuriuslie 
deflowred.     1606  SIIAKS.  Ant.   -V  Cl.   in.  xiii.  120  Besides 
what  hotter  houres..you  haue  Luxuriously  pickt  out. 

b.  x6o<  DANIEL  U/ysscs  «y  Syrvu  15  To  spend  the  tune 
luxuriously    Becomes   not   men   of  worth.      1693   DRYDICN 
Juvenal  iii,  Mice  and  rats  ..  with  heroic  verse  luxuriously 
were  fed.     1796  J.  MOSER  Hermit  of  Caucasus  I.  65  The 
plain  abounding  in  fruits,  luxuriously  supplied.  1883  FROUDE 
Short  Stud.  IV.  i.  xi.  141  Giraldus  Cambrensis  . .  found  the 
monks  dining  more  luxuriously  than  the  King.     1900  Edin. 
Rev.  July  223  A  great  heiress  living  luxuriously  in  London. 

LuxU'riotLSnesS.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -  N  i.ss.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  luxurious ;  f  lascivious- 
ness  (flfe.) ;  indulgence  in  luxury  or  pleasure, 
voluptuousness;  also  profuseness,  prodigality. 
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1542  ItooRDE  Dyetary  xxi.  ^1870)  285  Cucumbers  re- 
slrnyneth  veneryousnes,  or  la^yuyousnus.  or  luxuryousnes. 
1598  DAP.CKLEY  J-',-/ic.  Man  116311  317  Ungodlinessc 
Iroubleth  the  Church,  Injustice  the  common-wealth,  Luxur- 
iousnesse  private  families.  1651  N.  UACON  Disc.  Gtn't.  F.rif. 
n.  i.  (1739)  4  Retaining  a  tincture  of  ..  the  luxuriousness  of 
Ms  great  Grandfather  Edward  the  Second.  1847  PrsEY  tr. 
J/<>rst'a  Paradise  l.  iii.  (1871)  1.  35  From  all  lu.xuriousuess 
and  uncleanness  Deliver  u<.  1871  Spcctatcr  7  Sept.  1142 
The  almost  Asiatic  luxuriou.sness  with  which  it  is  illus 
trated.  1889  UHYDAI.L  Art  in  Xi-ptl.  xiv.  311  A  luxurious- 
uess  of  effective  light  and  shade. 

Lu  xttrist.  Ol>s.  march,  rare.  [f.  LUXURY  + 
-1ST.]  One  addicted  to  luxury. 

1689-90  TEMPLE  Ess.  Poetry  \Vk's.  1731  I.  248  There  are 
no  where  more  abandoned  Libertines,  more  refined  Lux- 
urists.  1830  JAMF.S  Hiirnli-y  xix.  83/1  In  his  history,  .may 
be  traced  the  yet  unsated  Inxurist,  and  the  incipient  tyrant. 

t  IrttXU'rity.  Obs. rare.  [Irregularly  f.  Luxi - 
BI-OUS  + -TV.]  a.  Lasciviousness,  lustfulness.  b. 

=  Ll'XURIAXCE. 

1563-87  FOXE  .-/.  fy  M.  (1596)225/7  Greeclie  couetousnesse, 
and  liltnie  luxuritie.  1595  L.  PIOT  Orator  375  That  pro- 
ceedeth  of  nothing  but  icllenesse  and  gluttonie  which  pro- 
voketh  luxuritie.  1630  T.  WKSTCOTE  Dfi'on.  41845)  391  Its 
fruitful  glebe  and  luxuiity  thereof. 

Luxurius,  luxurous,  obs.  ff.  Luxi'Rmrs. 

luxury  (Ip'ksiuri,  lykjuri,  Izrgjjiirt).  Also 
4-7  luxurie.  [a.  OI''.  liixurie,  ad.L.  liixnria,  (. 
fnxii-s  abundance,  sumptuous  enjoyment.  Cf.  K. 
luxtire  (wlience  I.U.VURE),  Sp.  liijilria.  It.  litssin  in. 

In  Lat.  and  in  the  Kom.  langs.  the  word  connt>les  vicious 
indulgence,  the  neutral  senses  of  the  Kng.  '  luxury'  bein^ 
expressed  by  I...  fiiA'HR,  F.  ///.re,  Sp.  lnjo,  It.  litsso.] 

1 1.  Lasciviousness,  lust ;  //.  lusts.  Obs. 

1340  Ayeitb.  157  J>e  dyeuel  ..  assaylelb..  bane  sanguinien 
mid  loliuete  and  mid  luxurie.  c  1386  CHAUCI:K  Man  ofLa'.vs 
T.  827  Ofoule  lust  of  luxurie.  c\^eflKnl.  tielti  Tour  11868)  58 
I.eude  touchinge  and  handelyng.  makitbe.  .folke  falle  into 
orible  synne  of  luxurie.  1^77  tr.  l>HUing?rs  Dtrattt-s  (1592) 
234  Therewithal  he  doth  inclusiuely  vnderstand  all  kinijes 
of  lust  and  luxurie.  1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  n.  iii. 
Wks.  1856  I.  96  Mellida  is  light,  And  stained  with  adulterous 
luxury.  1661  LOVDI.L  Hist.  Anint.  ft  Min.  80  The  ashes  of 
the  claws  with  that  of  the  skinne,  being  applied  helpe  luxury 
in  man  or  woman.  17*8  MORGAN  Algiers  I.  v.  163  To  say- 
nothing  of  the  Luxury  and  Debaucheries  which  reigned  in 
the  Camps,  which  he  describes  as  the  fdlhiest  of  Ilrothels. 
1812  CKABBR  '/\ilfs,  Stjitiretf  Priest  (1814)  11.91  Grov'lling 
in  the  sty.  .of  shameless  luxury. 

f2.     -LuXUBIAXt'K.    Oi'S. 

f.  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xxi.  262  Where  now  weake  waters 
luxurie  Must  make  my  death  blush.  1692  RAY  Disc.  ii. 
(1732)  108  Wonderful  Fertility  and  Luxury  of  the  Soil.  1695 
WOODWARD  A'tif.  Hist.  Earth  v.  (1723)  262  The  Luxury  and 
Superabundance  of  the  Productions  of  the  Earth. 

3.  The  habitual  use  of,  or  indulgence  in  what  is 
choice  or  costly,  whether  food,  dress,  furniture,  or 
appliances  of  any  kind. 

1633  P.  FLKTCHER  Elisa  \.  xxv,  I  never  knew  or  want  or 
luxurie. .or  base-bred  flatterie.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  XI.  711 
All  now  was  turn'd  to  jollitie  and  game,  To  luxurie  and  not, 
feast  and  dance.  1718  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to 
C'tfss  Alar  10  Mar.  II.  xliv.  19  The  piece  of  luxury  that 
grieved  my  eyes  was  the  table-cloth  and  napkins.  1755 
YOUNG  Centaur  ii  Wks.  1757  IV.  134  On  the  soft  beds  of 
luxury  most  kingdoms  have  expired.  1791-1823  D'ISRAF.LI 
Cur.  Lit.  (1858)  111.400  Luxury  is  the  cure  of  that  unavoid 
able  evil  in  society — great  inequality  of  fortune !  a  183* 
JiF.NlllA.M  Man.  Pol.  Ecfltt.  Wks.  1843  III.  37  Luxury  is  .. 
an  inseparable  accompaniment  toopulence.  i866Gr.o.  ELIOT 
F.  Holt  (1868)  17,  I  suppose  you  have  been  used  to  great 
luxury.  1891  CHEYNE  Orig.  Psalter  iv.  ii.  167  The  increase 
of  luxury  produced  a  similar  current  of  song  in  ancient 
Palestine. 

4.  transf.  Refined  and  intense  enjoyment. 

1715  GARTH  Clarciiiont  in  Dt-yiit-ns  Miscell.  Poems  VI. 
(1727)  255  Hard  was  their  Lodging,  homely  was  their  Food  ; 
For  all  their  Luxury  was  doing  Good.  1749  FIELDING  Tom 
Jones  vii.  v,  She  indulged  herself. .  in  all  the  luxury  of  tender 
grief.  1764  GOLDSM.  TV/jr-.  22  And  learn  the  luxury  of  doing 
good.  1805  FOSTER  Ess.  l.  i.  i  Those  who  do  not  seek  . . 
the  luxury  of  pensiveness.  1810  D.  STEWART  Pltilos.  Ess. 
n.  Ess.  i.  vi.  299  Hence,  to  a  botanist,  the  luxury  of  a 
garden.  1869  EADIE  Galat.  45  The  enlightenment  of  the 
apostle  was  not  for  his  own  individual  luxury. 

5.  quasi-concr.  Means  of  luxurious  enjoyment ; 
sumptuous  and  exquisite  food  or  surroundings. 

1704  ADDISON  Italy  11705)  475  He  has  cut  the  Side  of  the 
Rock  into  a  Flat  for  a  Garden,  and . .  has  made  such  n  Spot  of 
Ground  of  it  as  furnishes  out  a  kind  of  Luxury  for  a 
Hermite.  1759  JOHNSON  Rasselas  ii,  He  often  sat  before 
tables  covered  with  luxury.  1851  lllustr.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhil*. 
200  Preserved  fruits  . .  representing  those  articles  of  luxury 
removed  by  their  character  and  costliness  out  of  the  ordinary 
category  of  human  food. 

b.  In  particularized  sense:  Something  which 
conduces  to  enjoyment  or  comfort  in  addition  to 
what  are  accounted  the  necessaries  of  life.  Hence, 
in  recent  use,  something  which  is  desirable  but  not 
indispensable. 

1780  BENTHAM  Princ.  Legisl.  xviii.  §  17  note,  Necessaries 
come  always  before  luxuries.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Briery 
Creek  iv.  75  He  buys  a  new  luxury  which  will  yield  no 
good  beyond  his  own  selfish  pleasure.  1849  MACAULAV 
/list.  Kng.  iii.  I.  267  A  coach  and  six  was  a  fashionable 
luxury.  1874  MICKLETIHVAITK  Mini.  Par.  Churches  99 
A  reredos  is  a  luxury.  1878  JF.YONS  Prim.  Pol.  Econ.^i 
That  which  is  spent  in  early  life  upon  mere  luxuries  and 
frivolities.  1901  Forln.  Kev.June  1006  The  most  expensive 
of  luxuries  in  London  is  to  keep  clean. 

6.  abstr.   Luxuriousness ;    abundance   of  appli 
ances  for  comfort, 


-LY. 

<  1849  MACAI  LAY  Hist.  Eng.  ii.  I.  267  The  brilliancy  of  the 
shops  and  the  luxury  of  the  private  dwellings  far  -urp:is<-  s 
anything  that  England  could  then  show.  1863  \V.  i, 
P.I.AIKIE  Writer  Days  H'tirk.  People  i.  (1864)8  Such  luxury 
as  shall  tempt  them  to  forget  that  they  are  but  strangeis 
and  pilgrims  here. 

II  Luxus  i.lfksps).  Pliys.  [L.  IIIXHS  excess  ] 
A  normal  excess  of  proteid  material  supposed  to 
exist  in  the  blood.  Only  attrib.  (see  quots.). 

1873  RALPH  riiys.  Chem.  78  The  excess  of  the  nitrogenous 
food  taken  into  the  system,  but  not  employed,  being  at  once 
oxidized  and  converted  into  urea  :  this  view  of  its  formation 
1  is  known  as  the  '  luxus  consumption  theory'.  1898  All- 
butt's  Syst.  Mt'tt.  V.  911  Persistent  high  pressure  due  lo 
luxus-consumption. 

Luys,  obs.  pi.  LOUSE. 

Lxiyte.  Ots.     [a.  OF.   luite  fern.,  f.  Imtfi 
:— L.  luclare  to  wrestle.]    Wrestling,  grappling. 

fi477  CAXTON  Jason  15  The  luyte  or  wrastiing  of  your 
wordes  is  not  strong  ynouh  for  to  bete  doun  &  ouerconic 
the  constaunce  of  my  continence. 

Luytel,  obs.  form  of  LITTLE. 

Luzardis,  variant  of  Lus.vuns//.  Obs. 

Luzarne,  luzern(e,  obs.  forms  of  I.rcF.RN'1. 

Ziuzonite  (Iw'/ffaait).  Min.  [f.  Lir.oti  Us 
locality.]  A  sulph-arsenide  of  copper,  similar  to 
enargite  (A.  H.  Chester  1896). 

1883  Kucyrl.  Brit.  XVI.  396. 

Luzzel,  variant  of  I.AZUI.K  Obs. 

Lwime,  Iwme,  obs.  forms  of  LOOM  .r/O 

LXX.  The  Roman  numeral  symbol  for  Seventy  ; 
hence  used  as  an  abbreviation  for  SUKABOtt, 

1662  STILI.INGPU  Orig.  Sncr.  in.  iv.  g  q  The  learned  disser 
tation  of  the  late  learned  Bishop  of  Chester  upon  the  LXX. 
1883  Cat/i.  Diet.  (1897)  617/2  The  LXX  entirely  misses  the 
sense ;  the  Vulgate  has '  loquens  pro  eo '. 

attrib.  1900  MAHGOLIOI  TH  in  h.\positor  Jan.  33  The  LXX. 
translator  of  the  Song  of  Solomon. 

Ly,  variant  of  Li  1. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Ly,  a  Chinese  land-measure. 


Ly,  obs.  f.  LIK,  LYE;  var.  IJULE  Obs.,  flame. 
-ly,  suffix^  i^Korms  :  I  -lio,^ic.  2-5  -lich,  4  5 
-liche,  3-5  north.  -lik(e,  ( 


(3  Orm.  -lio,  -lij,  -like  , 

'  3-6  -Ii,  4-  -ly),  appended  to  sbs.  and  adjs  to  form 
adjs.,  represents  the  OK.  -/if,  corresponding  to 

;  OKris.,  OS.  -///£•  (Da.  -lijk),  OIIG.  -lik  (MUG. 
-lich,  mod.G.  -lich-,  ON.  -lig-r,  -leg-r  (Sw.,  Da. 

!  -H£],  Goth,  -leik-s :— OTeut.  -l!ko-.  The  phono 
logy  of  the  OK.  form,  as  also  of  the  mod.G.  and 
the  ON.  forms,  is  somewhat  abnormal,  the  fre 
quency  in  use  of  the  suffix  having  caused  loss  of 
the  original  secondary  stress,  with  consequent 
shortening  of  the  vowel,  and  in  ON.  also  voicing 
of  the  guttural.  A  further  irregularity  appears  in 
the  phonetic  development  in  ME.  The  normal 
representation  of  OK.  -lie  was  -Kk  in  northern 
dialects  and  -lich  in  southern  dialects.  These 
forms  are  found  as  late  as  the  Ijth  century;  but 
the  form  -//',  -ly,  which  though  parallel  with  the 
reduction  of  OE.  ic  to  /,  and  of  ME.  evcriih  to 
every)  seems  to  be  chiefly  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  Scandinavian  -lig-,  occurs  in  northern  and  mid 
land  dialects  as  early  as  the  I3th  c.,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  ijth  c.  had  become  universal.  In 
the  Ormnltim  (c  1200)  -lie  (rarely  -like)  is  used 
before  a  vowel  and  at  the  end  of  a  line,  and  -Ii) 
before  a  cons. ;  the  inflected  form  -lite  (disyllabic) 
seems  often  to  be  used,  for  metrical  reasons,  where 
grammar  would  require  the  uninflected  form.  In 
the  comparative  and  superlative  (OE.  -licra,  -e, 
-licost)  the  ME.  form  had  regularly  -t  according 
to  phonetic  law  in  all  dialects  (in  the  south  the 
usual  1 3- 1 4th  c.  form  was  -lukere,  -Mere)  •  but 
where  the  pobitive  had  the  form  -Ii  new  compara 
tives  and  superlatives  in  -tier,  lies!  were  regularly 
formed  from  it. 

The  original  Teut.  adjs.  in  -liko-  were  compounds 
of  the  sb.  "likom  appearance,  form,  body  (see  LICH  ). 
Thus  *mamiliko-  ('  manly  ')  means  etymological!}1 
'  having  the  appearance  or  form  of  a  man ' ;  gt>fo- 
liko-  ('goodly')  'having  a  good  appearance  or 
form  ',  or  '  having  the  appearance  or  form  of  what 
is  good'.  The  primitive  force  of  the  suffix  may 
therefore  be  rendered  by  '  having  the  appearance 
or  form  indicated  by  the  first  element  of  the  word' ; 
but  while  in  the  historical  Teut.  langs.  it  has  re 
mained  capable  of  expressing  this  meaning,  it  has 
in  all  of  them  acquired  a  much  wider  application. 
When  appended  to  sbs.,  the  most  general  senses 
of  the  suffix  in  all  Teut.  langs.  are  'having  the 
qualities  appropriate  to',  'characteristic  of,  'be 
fitting'.  In  English  of  all  periods  it  has  been  a 
prolific  formative;  the  adjs.  formed  with  it  are 
most  frequently  eulogistic,  as  in  kingly,  knightly, 
masterly,  princely,  queenly,  scholarly,  soldierly 
(cf.  manly,  womanly  with  mannish,  womanish*) ; 
among  the  examples  with  dyslogistic  sense  are 
beastly,  beggarly,  cowardly,  Jmtardly,  rascnlly, 
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ruffianly,  scoundrelly.  In  OK.,  as  in  other  Tent, 
langs.,  the  suffix  had  often  the  sense  'of  or  pei- 
taining  to';  but  the  adjs.  have,  so  far  as  this 
meaning  is  concerned,  been  to  a  great  extent  super 
seded  l>y  synonyms  of  Latin  or  Romanic  etymo 
logy.  Thus  manly  formerly  admitted  of  the  senses 
now  expressed  by  human  and  masfiiline ;  for  one 
of  the  older  senses  of  timely  we  must  now  say 
temporal.  Another  use  of  the  suffix,  common  to 
Knglish  with  other  Tent,  langs.,  is  to  form  adj». 
denoting  periodic  recur:  ence,  as  daily,  hourly, 
monthly,  nightly,  weekly,  yearly. 

When  -ly  is  appended  to  an  adj.,  the  resulting  deri 
vative  adj.  often  connotes  a  quality  related  to  or 
resembling  that  expressed  by  its  primary  ;  cf.,  e.g., 
OK.  li'of  dear '  with  ttojlic  '  lovely '  (or,  as  it  might 
be  rendered, '  such  as  becomes  dear ').  The  diminu 
tive  si  use  found  in  mod.G.  gelb/icli  yellowish, 
siisslich  sweetish,  though  a  very  easy  development 
from  the  original  sense  of  the  suffix,  does  not  seem 
ever  to  have  existed  in  Knglish.  Kven  in  OK.  -tic 
had  app.  ceased  to  be  used  in  new  formations  from 
adjs. ;  the  new  adjs.  f.  adj.  +  -fy  that  have  arisen 
in  MK.  or  in  mod.K.  seem  to  be  from  the  advs. 

-ly,  suffix  z  (Forms  :  1-2 -lice,  2-5 -liche,4  5 
-lioh,  3-5  north,  -like,  (3  Orm.  -like,  -li}),  3-6 
-li,  4-  -ly),  forming  adverbs,  represents  OK. 
-lice,  corresponding  (functionally  if  not  morpho 
logically)  to  OFris.  -like,  OS.  -liko  (M.Du.  -like, 
ttu.  -lijk,  MLG.  -like,  mod.LG.  -lit),  OHG. 
-liclw  (MHO.  -liche,  mod.G.  -lifh),  ON.  -litfa, 
-Ifga  (MSw.  -lika,  -leka,  in  mod.Sw.  superseded 
by  -list,  -lis">;  Da.  -lig),  Goth.  -leikS,  derived  from 
-liko-  (see  -LV  ')  with  an  adverb-forming  suffix, 
OTeut.  -o,  according  to  some  repr.  the  ending  of 
the  abl.  fern.  (pre-Teut.  -ad)  or  neut.  (pre-TeuI. 
-od};  according  to  others  that  of  the  instrumental 
neut.  (pre-Teut.  -out). 

The  form-history  of  the  suffix  in  Kng.  is  similar 
to  that  of  -i.v  1 :  in  M  K.  the  OK.  -lice  was  normally 
represented  by  -Iff  lie  (southern),  -like  (northern",  the 
compar.  being  -alter,  -Inker,  -faker  (superl.  -est). 

The  form  -li,  -ly,  which  was  current  in  East 
Midland  Knglish  in  the  14th  c.,  and  became 
general  in  the  ijth  c.,  is  probably  due  to  the  in 
fluence  of  the  ON.  -fiffct.  In  the  strongly  Scandi- 
navianized  dialect  of  the  Ormuhini  (1:1200)  -lig 
and  -like  are  used  indifferently,  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  metre.  Where  the  positive 
ended  in  -li,  -ly,  the  comparative  and  superlative 
ended  in  -Her,  -liest.  In  the  15-1 7th  c.  forms 
like  fa/slyer,  traitorouslyer  (Malory),  softlier, 
jnstlier,  widelicr  (Long  Barclay's  Argents  1625), 
easilier,  -est  (R.  Baxter  Saving  Faith  1658)  were 
common,  but  in  later  use  the  advs.  in  -ly  are  com 
pared  with  more,  most,  the  inflexional  forms  being 
only  employed  in  poetry  or  for  rhetorical  effect. 

In  OTeut.  an  adv.  with  this  suffix  must  have 
implied  the  existence  of  an  adj.  with  the  suffix 
corresponding  to  -LY  1.  In  OK.,  however,  there 
are  several  instances  (e.g.  bcaldlice  boldly,  swillice 
sweetly)  in  which  an  adv.  in  -life  has  been  formed 
directly  from  a  simple  adj.  without  the  interven 
tion  of  an  adj.  in  -lie.  In  ME.  the  number  of 
these  direct  formations  was  greatly  increased,  and 
when  the  final  -e,  whicli  was  the  original  OK. 
adverb-making  suffix,  ceased  to  be  pronounced,  it 
became  usual  to  append  -ly  to  an  adj.  as  the  regular 
mode  of  forming  an  adv.  of  manner.  It  was,  down 
to  the  1 7th  c. ,  somewhat  frequently  attached,  with 
this  function,  even  to  adjs.  in  -ly,  as  earlily,godlily, 
kindlily,  livelily,  lonelily,  statelily;  but  these  forma 
tions  are  now  generally  avoided  as  awkward,  while 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  felt  to  be  ungraceful  to  use 
words  like  godly,  goodly,  lovely,  mannerly,  timely, 
as  advs. ;  the  difficulty  is  usually  evaded  by  recourse 
to  some  periphrastic  form  of  expression.  In  ex 
amples  belonging  to  the  i6th  and  1 7th  c.  it  is  some 
times  difficult  to  determine  whether  a  writer  in 
tended  the  adv.  goodly  to  mean  'in  a  good  manner' 
or  '  in  a  goodly  manner ',  and  there  are  other  in 
stances  of  similar  ambiguity.  In  the  words  denoting 
periodical  recurrence,  as  daily,  hourly,  the  adj.  and 
the  adv.  are  now  identical  in  form.  A  solitary 
example  of  an  adv.  f.  sb.  -t-  -ly-  with  no  related  adj. 
is  partly.  From  the  early  part  of  the  i6th  c.  the 
suffix  has  been  added  to  ordinal  numerals  to  form 
advs.  denoting  serial  position,  as  firstly,  secondly, 
thirdly,  etc.  (cf.  F. premierement,  etc.). 

When  -ly  is  attached  to  a  disyllabic  or  polysyllabic 

adj.  in  -le,  the  word   is  contracted,  as  in  ably, 

doubly,  singly,  simply ;   contractions  of  this  kind 

occur  already  in  the  I4th  c.,  bnt  examples  of  the 
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uncontr.icted  forms  (e.  g.  Joublcly,  aie  found  as  late 
as  the  i;th  c.  Whole  +  -ly  becomes  'ti'liolly,  but 
in  all  other  similar  instances  the  written  e  is  re 
tained  before  the  suffix,  e.  g.  in  palely,  vilely, 
puerilely.  Adjs.  ending  graphically  with  //  lose 
one  /before  -ly,  as  in  fully  (in  southern  Kng.  com 
monly  pronounced  with  a  single  /,  but  in  Scotland 
often  with  double  or  long  /  ,  dully  (d;>-l|li),  coolly 
(k«'l|li).  Adjs.  of  more  than  one  syll.  ending  in_j> 
change  y  to  i  before  -ly,  as  in  merrily  ;  in  forma 
tions  from  monosyllabic  adjs.  the  usage  varies,  e.  g. 
dryly,  drily ;  gayly,  gaily  (cf.  daily,  which  is  the 
only  current  form)  ;  slyly,  slily  (but  always  shyly} ; 
greyly,  grayly  has  always  y.  Another  ortho 
graphical  point  is  the  dropping  of  the  e  in  the  two 
words  duly,  truly.  It  is  unusual  to  append  -ly 
to  an  adj.  in  -ic ;  the  ending  of  the  adv.  is  nearly 
always  -ICALLY,  even  when  the  only  current  form 
of  the  adj.  ends  in  -ic. 

II  Lyaeus  ^laii/v's).  [L.,a.  Gr.  Arafos.]  A  sur 
name  of  liacchus  ;  hence  used  for :  Wine. 

1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  KI-II.  v.  iv.  Wks.  1856  I.  137  Let 
Lyeus  flole  In  buruisht  gobbled.  1851  THACKERAY  !'•»£. 
num.  ii.  (1858)  02  When  his  honest  hand  was  shaking.. 
in  the  morning  after  libations  to  purple  Lyaeus  over-night. 

lyani  (bi'am),  lyme  Claim).  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 
and  dial.  Forms  :  4-6  lyame,  5  lyeme,  ?  •;,  7  lym, 
6  lyalme,  lyemme,'i-7  lyome,  lime,  (>  9  leam, 
liam,  7  leame,  leori,  7, 9  lyme,  5- lyam.  [a.  OK. 
Hem  (mod.K.  lien)  Pr.  Kani-s,  Cat.  lligam,  I'g. 
ligame,  It.  legamc:— L.  ligaineii,  I.  /iyiin:  to  tie, 
bind.  Cf.  LIEN-.] 

1.  A  leash  for  hounds. 

r  1400  Piirlt,  Tim  Ages  (text  A)  38  My  lyanie  than  full 
lightly  lete  I  clonn  falie.  Unit.  61,  I  hyede,  to  my  hunnd<: 
and  hent  hyin  vp  sone  And  louset  my  lyame  ami  let  hym 
vmbycasto.  1481-90  lloioard  Househ.  ISks.  (Roxb.)  287 
My  Lord  paied  to  Mason  for  lyemes  for  his  howmles  . . 
xxtr1.  1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  I/on.  I.  297  Of  goldin  cord  wer 
lyamis,  and  the  strinyis  Kesthmit  conjunct  in  masste  goldin 
ringis.  1518  ,1/.V.  List  of  Jewelry  (P.  K.  O.),  ij  doggs 
collers  of  scoolewerk  with  lyalmes  sylk  and  gold.  1541 
Knaresboro  tl  'ills  (Surtees)  I.  81  note,  One  cople  of  houndes 
and  ther  lyomes.  1570  CAIUS  De  Canibus  Hrit.  n  b,  Nam 
Lyemme  nostra  lingua  Loruni  significat.  'Ic  1600  Distracted 
F.inp.  v.  iv.  in  Kullen  O.  PI.  III.  255  Knter  Eudon  £ 
Busse,  leading  in  twoe  lymes  Byrtha  &  a  Spaniel].  1611 
COTGK..  Trnict,  . .  a  lime,  or  line  wherein  a  Uloud-hound  is 
led.  1612  WKBSTKK  U'/iite  Devil  B  iij,  Let  her  not  go  to 
Church,  but  like  a  hounde  In  Leon  at  your  heeles.  1686 
BLOME  Gentl.  Recr.  n.  82  A  Hound  will  draw  better  when 
he  is  held  short,  than  if  he  were  let  at  the  length  of  the  Liam. 
1829  SCOTT  ]\'av.  2nd  App.  to  Gen.  Pref.  iv,  A  large  blood 
hound  tied  in  a  leam  or  band.  1876  ll'hit/'y  Gloss., Leant, 
a  leash  or  thong.  1897  MADDKN  Diary  II'.  Silence  2}  The 
huntsman  then  held  him  [the  bloodhound]  short,  pulling  in 
the  liam.  1898  rail  Mall  Mag.  Oct.  164  The  second  illus 
tration  shows  the  huntsmen  with  their  hounds  on  the  lyam 
seeking  for  deer. 

b.  Her.  The  representation  of  a  lyam  or  leash. 
1572  BOSSEWELL  A  rniorie  n.  43  A  Lyon  Couchante,  &  three 

Lyams  in  chefe  d'argent.     1634  [see  LYAM-HOUND  cj. 

c.  Comb.  :  Iyam«dog  <•  LTAM-HotlHD. 

1805  SCOTT  Last  Minstr.  vl.  vii,  Stout  Conrade,  cold  . . 
Was  by  a  woodman's  lyme-dog  found. 

2.  Short  for  LYAM-HOUND. 

1486  Bk.  St.  Attain  F  vj  b,  A  Sute  of  a  lyam.  iSosSilAKS. 
Lenrlll.  vi.  72  Mastiffe,  Grey-hound, Mongrill,  Grim,  Hound 
or  Spaniel!,  Brache,  or  Lym  [ist  l''o.  Hym]. 

Lyam-houud, ly me-lvound.  Obs. exc. Hist. 
Korms  :  6  lyam-,  6-7  lime-, 7  leame-,  \\n\-, erron. 
lyne-,  line-,  liam-  (also  9  arch?;,  7,  9  lyme-. 
[f.  LYAM  +  HOUND.]  A  bloodhound. 

1527  St.  Papers  Hen.  /'///,  IV.  464  A  cowple  of  lyam 
houndes.  1596  SI'KNSER  /''.  Q.  v.  ii.  25  But  Talus,  that 
could  like  a  lime-hound  winde  her,  . .  At  length  found  out 
whereas  she  hidden  lay.  1611  COTGK.,  s.v.  Mul,  Chicns  unit, 
. .  lyne-hounds,  tearmed  otherwise,  Liniiers^dc  mitt.  1616 
SUBKL.  &  MARKII.  Country  Farm  VII.  xxii.  673  This  crie 
of  hounds,  .is  in  no  sort  allowed  to  the  liam  hound,  so  long 
as  he  drawcth  in  the  string.  1624  T.  SCOT  Vox  Populi  n. 
17, 1  had  my  Leame-hounds  ready  in  euery  corner  to  draw 
after  them  dry-foote,  and  fetch  the  Authors  Cora.ni  nobis. 
1631  BKATHWAIT  Whimsies,  Forrester  •$$  He  can  do  miracles 
with  his  line-hound,  who  by  his  good  education  ha's  more 
sophistry  than  his  master.  1657  R-  LICON  Barl-adoes  (1673) 
98  There  is  nothing  in  that  Countrey  so  useful  as  Liam 
Hounds,  to  find  out  these  Thieves.  1674  J.  WRIGHT  tr. 
Seneca's  Thycstes  45  So  when  the  Vmbrian  Lime-hound 
through  the  field  Hunts  on  a  Trayl ;  and  in  a  Leash  is  held. 
1801  SflrtUlg  Maf.  XVIII.  iuo  One  that  leads  a  lime- 
hound  for  the  chace.  1821  SCOTT  Keuifa:  iv,  He  has  the 
stanch  lyme-hound  to  track  the  wounded  buck  over  hill  and 
dale,  but  he  hath  al>o  the  fleet  gaze-hound  to  kill  him  at 
view.  1852  KINGSI.EY  Andromeda  446  Him  Ate  follows 
avenging;  Slowly  she  tracks  him  and  sure,  as  a  lyme. hound. 
1607  MADDEN  Diary  If'.  Silence  22  The  huntsman  brought 
with  him  his  liam-hound,  a  pure-bred  blood-hound  used  for 
finding  and  harbouring  the  deer. 

b.  fig.  Applied  to  persons. 

a  t6n  BEAU.M.  &  Fi..  I'liilasttr  iv.  i,  Oh,  hee's  apernitious 
limhound,  turne  him  vpon  the  pursue  of  any  Lady.  1656 
S.  HOLLAND  Zara  (1719!  30  Or  a  second  Helen  pfoud  of 
the  Lime-hound  Paris. 

c.  As  a  heraldic  cognizance. 

1634  HARRINGTON  Orl.  Fnr.  XLI.  xxx.  344  His  cosin  had 
a  Lyme-hound  argent  bright,  His  Lyme  laid  on  his  back. 

t  Lyance.  Obs.  Also  4  leiance.  [a.  OF.  li- 
a»cc,  f.  li-er  to  bind.] 


1.  Allegiance. 

1390  CIOWFR  Con/.  III.  iSi  To  him  bclongith  the  It-ianre 
Of  Clerk,  of  knyght,  of  man  ..f  lawe. 

2.  A  group  of  persons  related  to  or  allied  with 
another  ;    -  ALLIAXCK  4. 

(  1380  .SVr_  l-'oninl'.  lyx)  A  kny^t  bar  was  of  fraunce  . . 
hwych  \\  as  icomeu  of  girt  h  auncf.  ll'itt.  411.08  pnu  i,e  dost 
nojt  ase  be  wys  If  bow  y  lyuest  MI-  Alorys,  c.jiei  any  of  his 
lyaunce.  c  1400  I. ami  Tity  Bk.  1932  For  we  haue  frendes 
gret  plente,  That  ben  alied  to  5ow  und  me,  That  .schal  ben 
to  us  in  mayntenaunce  With  alle  her  men  and  lyaunce.  ,  1400 
Destr.  Troy  1747  With  a  liaunoe  full  large  of  other  lege 
kyngis,  pat  we  to  helpe  vs  may  haue.  1530  PAI.SGR.  239/1 
Lyaunce  kynred,  aliance. 

3.  A  kinsman  or  ally;    =. ALLIANCE  5. 

14. .  Notn.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  691/14  Hec  affinis,  a  lyans.  1502 
Plitinpton  Corr.  (Camden)  164  Cousin,  I  . .  pray  you  to  be 
good  master  to  Nycholas  Lee,  my  lyanse  {printed  lyatife], 

Lyantery,  obs.  form  of  LIENTKUV. 

tLyar.  St.  Ol>s.  Also  lyaie,  Hare.  [?  f.  I.ii' 
z'.l  +  -Kill.]  ?A  coverlet. 

1497  Ld.  Treas.  Ace.  Scotl.  (1877)  I.  369  Item,  for  xvj 
elne  of  damas,  to  be  the  Kingis  lyare. . .  Item,  for  xvj  elue  of 
biikram,  to  lyne  the  Kingis  liare.  1530  In-.:  R.  ll'ardr. 
(1815)  48  Item,  ane  lyaie  ofcrammesy  \el\'ett,  with  twa 
cuschingis  of  crammesy  \ctvett,  bordouiit  with  tresNJs  of 
g->ld.  1542  Hid.  (/>  Item  ane  lyarof  purpuni  \elvott. 

Lyar,  var.  LYRE  '•'•,  the  shearwater. 

Lyard,  lyart,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 
Also  4-5  lyarde, 4-1;,  S  liard,  5  6  lyerd.  [a.  OK. 
Hart,  of  obscure  origin  ;  perh.  f'  lie,  l.KE  sb.-] 

A.  ai/j.  A  designation  of  colour,  a.  Of  a 
horse  :  Spotted  with  white  or  silver  grey.  b.  Of 
hair:  (!rey,  silvery  grey  approaching  white,  c. 
Applied  by  Burns  to  the  colour  of  withered  leaves. 

In  north  I^ng.  dialects'*  a  white  lyau-d  horse  meansa  grey 


one,  ^or  one  dappled  with  white  and  black;  and  a  red  lyareil 
one  is  dappled  with  bay  or  red  and  white  '  ( K.  1).  f).). 

11300  Liter  Qiwtiil,  Catdeivl'.i-  ^787)  ;S  Pro  uno  eqno 
nigro  liardo  empto  de  eodem  [etc.]  10  o  o.  ll-id..  Pro  uno 
.,CMIUO  giiseo  liardo  empto  de  eodem  ad  opus  Regis  [etc.] 
7  6  V.  (1386  CIIAI:CKR  J-'riat  V  T.  265  This  carter  baklced 
liis  burs. . '  Hayt  now  '  quod  he, .  .'pat  wa>  wel  twight,  myn 
owne  lyard  boy  '.  '!  a  1400  Mi'rte  A  t  til.  2542  Laggene  with 
longe  spert-s  one  lyarde  btedes.  c  1420  Pallad.  on  jlnsl'.  iv. 
826  Colouris  now  to  knowe  attendith  ye  :  . .  The  liard  &  the 
white,  and  broun  i«  sure.  1438  />'£.  Alexander Gt.  (Hanna- 
tynei  115  Von  aid  man.  .With  lyart  berd  and  hare  gre^one. 
1500-20  DL-NHAR  Potnts  Ixi.  70  't'ak  in  this  gray  horss,  Auld 
Dunbar,  yuhilk  in  my  aucht  with  schenice  trew  In  lyart 
changeit  is  iu  hew.  1590  U'ilts  <y  In-.'.  X.  C.  (Surtees  18601 
247  To  Osuin  Fenwick  a  graie  nagge.  To  William  Ken- 
wick  the  lyerd  nagge.  1607  MARKIIAM  Carol.  I.  (1617)  22 
The  best  colour  for  a  stallyon,  is  browne  bay  dapled,  dapple 
gray,  bright  bay,  or  white  lyard.  1721  KAMSAV  Prospect 
Plenty  xvii,  Kerens  rising  frae  his  wat'ry  bed,  The  pearly 
drops  hap  down  his  lyart  head.  <  '750  Miss  ELLIOT  Song, 
Tilt'  I' lowers  of  the  1'orcst  iii,  The  bandsters  are  lyart  and 


14  me  lyart  veteran.  1895 
CHOCKKTT  Alert  of  .Moss  Hags  156  His  hair,  lyart  and  long, 
fell  upon  his  shoulders. 

B.  sb.  As  tlie  proper  name  of  a  '  lyard  '  horse. 
13. .  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  71  Thou  shalt  ride  sporeles  o  thy 
lyard  Al  the  ryhle  way  to  Dovere  ward.  1377  LANGL. 
P.  PI.  B.  xvii.  64  He  ly^te  adown  of  lyard  and  ladde  hym 
in  his  hande.  c  1470  GUKGORY  Hist.  Coll.  Lend.  Ci£.  (Cam 
den)  238  As  for  beddyng,  Lyard  my  hors  had  more  ese  thenn 
had  sum  good  yeman.  1486-1504  in  Uenton  Eng.  i  ^tk  Cent. 
(18881  319,  I  sail  gyffyow  to  yowr  plesure  Ij'erd  my  horse. 

Lyard,  Lyas,  obs.  forms  of  LIABD  sl>.1,  LIAS. 

Lybard,  lybbard(e,  obs.  forms  of  LEOPARD. 

Lybben,  Lybbet,  obs.  ff.  LIVE  v.,  LIBBET!. 

Lyberary,  obs.  form  of  LIBKABY. 

Lybet,  Lybic :  see  LIBBET,  LIBYC. 

Lybre,  Lycseiun  :  see  LIBRE,  LYCEUM. 

Iiyeam,  variant  of  LICHAM  Obs. 

Lycaiithrope  (lai'kftnbr^np,  bikK'njirop). 
Also  7  lycanthrop.  [ad.  mod.L.  lycanlhrop-us, 
ad.  Gr.  \vicav8panr-o'>  lit.  wolf-man,  f.  AUKO-S  wolf 
+  dVffpwiros  man.] 

1.  One  who  is  afflicted  with  LYCANTHROPY,  q.v. 

1621  MOLLE  Camcrar.  Li".1.  Libr.  iv.  xtii.  276  The  organs 
of  the  fantasie  of  such  foolish  Lycanthrops.  1679  G.  R.  tr. 
Boaystitan's  Theat.  ll'orld ill.  246  T'hey  will  become  Lycan- 
thropes,  and  go  naked  like  the  Wolves. 

2.  By  mod.  writers  used  as  a  synonym  ot  WERE 
WOLF  ;    one  of  those  persons  who  (according  to 
medixval  superstition)  assumed  the  form  of  wolves. 

1831  A.  HERBERT  in  Sir  F.  Madden  H'ill.  ff  H'enuol/ 
(1832)  16  Parthenophagy.  .is  an  enormity  of  the  lycanthrppes, 
and  not  of  wolves.  1882  St.  James's  Caz.  17  Feb.  7  These 
legends  of  the  lycanthrope— the  loupgarou— perhaps  especi 
ally  induce  us  to  vilify  the  wolf. 

fig.  1855  WHITTIER  Arisen  at  Last  16  Hereaway,  The 
fell  lycanthrope  finds  no  prey. 

Lycanthropic  (feiMteJ>iypikX  a.  [f.  mod.L. 

lycanlhrop-ns  (see  prec.)  +  -ic.]  .Of  or  belonging 
to  lycanthropy  ;  suffering  from  lycanthropy. 

1829  LAXDOR  Iniag.  Com'.,  Natvel  fy  Bp.  Parser  \Vks. 
(1853)  1L  108/2  He  never  drove  men  into  holy  madness  with 
incessant  howlings,  like  the  lycanthropic  saints  of  the  north. 
1887  H.  S.  OLCOTT  tr.  D'Assier's  Posth.  Hitman.  80  There 
is  some  reason  to  apprehend  that  this  may  be  a  lycanthropic 
manifestation  of  the  human  phantom. 

Lycantliropist  (laikrc-nbnypist).  [Formed 
as  prec.  +  -IST.]  =  LYCANTHROPE. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Lycantkropist.  1831  A  HERBERT  in 
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LYCANTHROPOUS. 

Sir  F.  Madden  //'///.  4  Werwolf  \  1832*  56  A  wolf  who.. 
prowls.. in  quest  of  human  flesh,  for  which  he  alone,  like- 
the  lycanthropUt,  lias  any  taste  remaining.  1882  /W/ Mall 
G.  18  Apr.  4  Petrus  liorel  the  lycanthropist. 

Lyca'iitliropous,".  [Formed  nsprec.  +  -ous.] 
Pertaining  to  lycanthropy.  In  recent  Diets. 

II  Lycantliropus.  Obs.  PI  Lycanthropi. 
Mod!L.  form  of  LYCANTHROPE. 

1584  R.  SCOT  Discov.  U'itchcr.  \.  i.  (1886)  72  Another 
being  Lycanthropusinthefonneof  a  woolfe,  had  his  woolyes 
feet  cut  off.  (11627  MIDDLHJON  Changeling  in.  iii,  The 
swift  lycanthropi,  that  walk  the  rouiul,  We'll  tear  their 
wolvisb  skins,  and  save  the  sheep.  1657  TR.VPI*  Coiiim.  J?h 
v.  22.  58  Such  Lycanthropi,  or  beasts  in  the  >hape  of  men, 
Paul  fought  with  at  Kphesus. 

Lycanthropy  (biknj-njr^pi).  Also  in  mod.L. 
form  lycanthropia.  [ad.  Gr.  ^vKavOpajwia,  f. 
\vKav0pojiros :  see  LYCANTHKOPK.] 

1.  A  kind  of  insanity  described  by  ancient  writers, 
in  which  the  patient  imagined  himself  to  be  a  wolf, 
and  had  the  instincts  and  propensities  of  a  wolf. 
Now  occasionally  applied  as  a  name  of  those  forms 
of  insanity  in  which  the  patient  imagines  himself 
a  beast,  and  exhibits  depraved  appetites,  alteration 
of  voice,  etc.,  in  accordance  with  this  delusion. 

1584  R.  SCOT  Discov.  IVitchcr.  v.  i.  n886)  73  Lycan 
thropia  is  a  disease  and  not  a  transformation.  1594  T.  B. 
La  Primaitd.  Fr.  At,a<f.  n.  166  That  malady,  which  is  .. 
named  by  the  Grecians .  .lycanthropie.  1621  BURTON  A  fiat. 
Mel.  I.  i.  i.  iv,  Lycanthropia,  ..  or  Wolf-madness,  when 
men  run  howling  about  graves  and  fields  in  the  night,  and 
will  not  be  persuaded  but  that  they  are  wolves  or  some  such 
beasts,  a  1656  BP.  HALL  St.  Pan?s  Combat  i.  Wks.  iSoS 
V.  321  It  is  contrary  to  the  delusions  of  lycanthropy.  There, 
he,  that  is  a  man,  thinks  himself  a  beast ;  here,  he,  that 
is  a  bea-.t,  thinks  himself  a  man.  1671  MAKVELL  Reh, 
Tt'ansp.  I.  68  His  Madness  hath  formed  itself  intoa  perfect 
Lycauthropy.  He  doth  so  verily  believe  himself  to  be  a 
Wolf,  that  his  speech  is  all  turned  into  howling,  yelling, 
and  harking.  a  1779  WAR  BURTON  Sertti.  on  Matt.  iv. 
24  Wks.  1788  V.  429  The  madness  called  Lycanthropy. 
1818  LADY  MOKCIAN  /•/.  Macarthy  (1819)  III.  ii.  75,  I  am" 
not  well,  surely,  Sir, ..and  thinks  betimes  that  il\  the  lycan 
thropia  I  have  got,  which  M:u">ter  Camden  saith  was  com 
mon  to  the  ancient  Irish.  1891  DRIYKK  Introd.  Lit.  O.  T. 
(1892)  469  Nebuchadnezzar's  seven  years'  insanity  i  lycan 
thropy)  with  his  edict  respecting  it.  1891  SYDNMY  A'/i-,'.  iSM 
C.  I.  27  Voun.i  boys  and  girls  were  bred  ..  in  crime,  even 
to  the  pitch  of  moral  lycanthropy. 

2.  The  kind  of  \vitchciaft  which  was  supposed 
to  consist  in  the  assumption  by  human  beings  of 
the  form  arid  nature  of  wolves. 

1830  SCOTT  Demount,  vii.  210  Persons  accused  of  the  crime 
of  lycanthropy.  1865  I.ECKY  Ration.  I.  i.  82  Lycaiuhrupy 
or  the  transformation  of  witches  into  wolves. 

L'yce,  obs.  form  of  LIST  s/>.-'> 

1485  CAXTON  Chas.  (if.  40  Thys  fyerabras.  came  vnto  the 
lyres  of  K-ynge  Charles,  .at  he  shold  fyght  al  armed. 

Lyce,  obs.  f.  lice,  pi.  of  LOUSK  ;  obs.  f.  LACE  v. 

II  Lycee  (1'V;.  [F.  Lycee,  ad.  L.  Lyceum  (see 
LYCEUM).]  The  name  given  in  France  to  a 
secondary  school  maintained  by  the  State,  in  contra 
distinction  to  a  college  or  secondary  school  main 
tained  by  a  municipality. 

1865  Q.  A'(-?'.  CXV1I.  40  There  are  seventy-four  lycees  in 
I-Vance.  1900 Speaker  19  -May  190  2  The  population  of  the 
lyccci  and  colleges  has  remained  stationary. 

Lycence,  -ens,  obs.  forms  of  LICENCE,  LICKXSK. 

Lyceum  'bisr/>m}.  Also  6-9 er ran.  Lycaeum. 
[a.L./.-y<v///«,ad.Gr.Auj«ioi',neiU.of  Ati/«ioy  epithet 
of  Apollo,  to  whose  temple  the  Lyceum  was  adja 
cent.  Cf.  F.  lyc&,  Sp.,  It.  /iceo.] 

1.  ^With  capital   L.)     The   proper   name   of  a 
garden  with  covered  walks  at  Athens,   in  which 
Aristotle  taught  his  philosophy.     Hence,  the  Aris 
totelian  philosophy  and  its  adherents. 

1579-80  NORTH  Pliitarth,  Sylla  (1595)  504  He  feld  down 
all  the  wood  of  the  parke  Lycajum.  1638  UAKI.K  tr.  Balzac's 
Lett.  (vol.  II.)  79  He  makes  use  of  them  [riches]  after  the 
manner  of  the  Academy,  and  of  the  Lyceum,  which  never 
thought  them  impediments  to  happiness--.  1671  MILTON 
P.  R.  iv.  253  Within  the  walls  then  view  The  schools  of 
ancient  sages. .  Lyceum  there,  and  painted  Stoa  next.  1744 
AKKNKIDK  Pleas,  [mag.  \.  591  Guide  my  way  Through  fair 
Lyceum's  walk,  thegree"n  retreats  Of  Academus  [etc.].  1838 
THIRLWAI.I.  Greece  1 1.  ii.  "5  The  Lyceum,  a  garden  .at  a  short 
distance  from  Athens,  sacred  to  the  Lycian  Apollo.  1901 
LAWSOX  Retain.  Dollar  Atad.  29  He  might  have  been  taken 
for  a  resuscitated.  Grecian  philosopher  hastening  to  meet 
his  pupils  at  the  Lyceum. 
D.  transf. 

1727-46  THOMSON  .y//////wr  1393  To  NaturcV  vast  Lyceum, 
forth  they  walk.  1809  Ann.  Keg.  238  It  seemed  as  if  all 
the  animal  creation  had  been  assembled  in  Covent  Garden, 
as  in  a  capacious  lyceum. 

2.  Used  allusively  as  the  proper  name  of  certain 
places  of  study'  or  instruction,     a.  In  -Italy  and 
Switzerland,  the  Latin  title  of  certain  universities 
or  colleges  (It.  Liceo^  F.  Lyc£e}.     b.    =  F.  Lycee, 
the    name   of    an  -institution    (afterwards    called 
Athtnee]  founded  at  Paris  in  1786,  at  which  lec 
tures  on  literature  and  science  were  delivered  by 
eminent   professors,     c.   In   Kngland,   adopted   as 
the  title  of  many  literary  institutions  established  in 
the  early  part  of  the  iQth  c.,  and  of  the  buildings 
erected  for  them,  usually  including  lecture-rooms 
and  class-rooms  and  a  library. 
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1786  Genii.  Alag.  LVI.  i,  262/1  A  literary  establishment 
has  lately  been  opened  at  Paris  under  the  title  of  the  Ly 
ceum,  where  lectures  are  read  by  the  following  professors. 
.  .The  Lyceum  is  to  open  every  day,  morning  and  evening, 
and  each  professor  is  to  read  two  hours  in  each  week.  1832 

0.  DOWNES  Lett.  Cent.  Countries  I.  xi.  159  (Zurich;  Close 
1-y  is  the  L>xeum,  or  Carolinian  College.    Ibid.  x.xix.  472 
(Ferrara)  We  first  went  to  visit  the  Lyceum,  or  UniverMty. 

3.  =  LYCEE. 

1827  SCOTT  Napoleon  VI.  97  It  was  the  policy  of  Bonaparte 
to  diminish,  .the  secondary  or  ecclesiastical  schools,  in  order 
that  the  public  education  might  be  conducted  at  the  public 
seminaries, called  Lyceum*  or  Academies.  1861  M.  ARNOLD 
Pop.  Ednc.  France  Introd.  39  The  French  aristocracy  could 
procure  for  its  children,  -a  better  training  than  that  which  is 
now  given  in  tlie  lyceums. 

4.  L7.  S.    (Cf.  2  b,  c.)     An  institution  in  which 
popular    lectures   are   delivered   on   literary   and 
scientific  bubjects. 

rtzoAmer.  jrnl.  Sii.  II.  366  Abstract  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  New-York.  1857  Hi. 
MARTINKAU  S&c,  Ainer.  III.  163  Colleges  to  receive  tlie 
elite  of  the  schools  ;  and  lyceums,  and  other  such  institutions, 
for  the  subsequent  instruction  of  working  men.  1850  W.  R. 
WILLIAMS  Retig.  Prog.  iv.  (1854)  77  Men  have  expected  . . 
the  Lyceum  and  the  Lecture  to  close  the  dram-shop.  1893 
LELAND  Mem.  I.  270  Let  the  aspirant  begin  by  reading  papers 
..before  such  societies  or  lyceums  as  will  listen  to  him. 
b.  attrib.,  as  lyceum  assembly,  system. 

1858  O.  W.  HOLMKS  Ant.  Breakf.-t.  vi.  55  Two  lyceum 
assemblies,  of  five  hundred  each,  are  so  nearly  alike,  that 
[etc.].  1863  W.  PHILLIPS  Speeches  y\\  242  Appreciating  the 
lyceum  system  as  I  do.  .1  feel  [etc.]. 

6.  Used  as  the  title  of  a  book. 

1809  BELFOUR  (title)  Lyc&um  of  Ancient  Literature;  or 
Biographical. .Account  01  Greek  and  Roman  Classics. 

Lych,  var.  LICH,  LIGHT,     Lych^e,  obs.  f.  LIKE. 

Lyche,  obs.  form  of  LEECH  $b.'*\  LIECE  a.  and  sb. 

Lychee,  Lych-gate,  var.  LITCHI,  LICH-GATE. 

II  Lychnapsia  (liknEe*psUJL).  Gr.  Church,  [a. 
Gr.  Avx"a^ia  lighting  of  lamps.]  A  series  of  seven 
prayers  for  protection  during  the  night,  forming 
part  of  the  Ivchnic. 

1850  NKALE  East  Ch.  Introd.  i.  896  While  this  Psalm  Is 
being  said,  the  Priest. .saith  tlie  lychnapsia. 

Lychnic  (li'knik).  Gr.  Church,  [ad.  eccl.  Gr. 
\V%VIKUV  time  of  lamplighting,  f.  At/x^os  lamp.] 
An  office  which  accompanies  the  lighting  of  lamps, 
being  the  introductory  part  of  vespers. 

1850  NEALE  East.  Ch.  Introd.  i.  897  note.  The  Order  of 
Philutheus  directs  the  Priest,  .to  begin  the  lychnics  at  the 
verse  '  In  wisdom  hast  Thou  made  them  all  \ 

||  Lychnidea.  Obs.  AlsoLichnidea.  [mod.L., 
f.  L.  lychnid-1  LYCHNIS.]  '  An  old  garden  name  for 
the  genus  Phlox''  (lirilten  &  Holland). 

1733  MILI.KK  Gard.  Diet.  (ed.  2)  s.v.  Lychnis,  Virginian 
Lye  mi  idea.  .Carolina  Lychnidea.  1741  Conipl.  J-'am.-Picce 
n.  iii.  379  In  Beds  made  of  light  rich  Earth,  ..  plant  your 
Cuttings  of  Lichnidea's.  1785  MARTYX  Rousseau's  Bot.x\\. 
(1794)  210  Such  are  all  the  species  of  Lychnidea:  which  you 
will  know  by  their  salver-shaped  Corolla,  with  a  bent  tube. 

t  Lychni'diate,  a.    tint.    Obs.    [Hybrid  f. 

Gr.    \wxy'ibi-ov    (dim.    of    \v\viov    lamp-stand,   f. 
\vxvos  lamp)  +  -ATE  2.]     Giving  out  light. 

1836  KIKHY  &  SP.  Entonwl.  IV.  307  Lychnidiate,  when 
the  Vertex,  Frons  and  Postnasus  are  porrected  so  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  rostrum  which  gives  light  in  the  night. 

!!  Lychnis  Irknis;.  PL  lychnides  (li-knul*z\ 
[L.,  a.  Gr.  Avxws  some  red  flower,  f.  Xi/xvos  lamp.] 

1.  Bot.  A  genus  of  caryophyllaceous  plants,  in 
cluding  the  Campion  and  Ragged  Robin. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  no  As  touching  Lychnis,  that 
flaming  hearbe  surnamed  Flammea  [etc.].  1664  EVKLYN 
Kal.  Hort.  May  (16791  17  Flowers  in  Prime,  or  yet  lasting 
..yellow  Lillies,  Lychnis,  Jacea,  Bellis,  double,  white  and 
red.  1707-1*  MORTIMER  Husb*  (17211  II.  229  Lychnis  or 
Calcedon  are  single  and  double.  1824  H.  Piin.ui'S  Flora 
Hist.  II.  183  The  Scarlet  Lychnis  isa  perennial  plant.  1884 
JKFFLKIES  in  Chamb.  Jrnl.  i  Mar.  131/1  The  pink  lychnis 
or  ragged  robin  grows  among  the  grasses. 

2.  With  defining  word,  applied  by  gardeners  to 
various  plants  of  other  genera  :  see  (jiiots. 

1760  J.  LKK  Introd.  />W,  App.  318  Lychnis,  P>astard,/V//(>.r. 
Lychnis,  Wild,  Agrostt-m<i.  1787  tr.  L  lumens  /•<:/«.  Plants 

1.  116  /Vt/fU-.. .  False  Lychnis. 

tLychnobite.  Obs.-°  [f.  Gr.  fcgp&tof  (in 
Seneca),  f.  \v\vo-s  lamp  +  fiivs  life ;  after  c<vtio- 
t'tte.]  One  who  turns  night  into  day  ;  a  *  fast-liver '. 

1727  HAILICY  vol.  II,  Lychtwbite,  a  Ni-lit  Walker. 

LychllOSCOpe  (Ji'kmJskinipX  Arch.  [f.  Gr. 
XuX''o-s  lamp  +  -<T*OTTOS  -scui'E.]  A  name  triven  to 
the  Low  SIDE  WINDOW  on  the  supposition  That  its 
purpose  was  to  allow  lepers  to  see  the  altar  lights. 

1843  Ecckswfagi&t  II.  71  A  paper  on  the  windows  called 
'  Lycnnoscopes  \  in  the  fourth  edition  of  the  [Cambridge 
Camden]  Society V  '  Hints  on  the  Practical  Study  of  Eccle 
siastical  Antiquities'.  1846  —  V.  165  Lychnoscopes  are 
nothing  else  than  the  symbolical  representation  of  the  Wound 
in  the  Saviour's  Side.  1848  B.  WEBB  Continental  Ecclfsiol. 
57  The  dwarf- wall  is  pierced  by  a  broad  fenestrella  with  a 
trefoliated  head  opening  through  into  the  aisle.  This  in 
England  would  be  called  a  *  lychnoscope  *.  1866  PARKER 
Gloss.  Terms  Goth.  Arc/lit. 

Hence  Lychnosco-pic  a. 

1849  Ectiesiolojrist  IX.  314  Behind  it  is  a  small  chamber 
with  a  kind  of  *  lychnoscopic  '  window.  185*  Ibid.  XIII.  216. 

Lycht,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  LIGHT. 
£ycine  (li'sain).   Chem.  [f.  LVCICM:  see-lNE^.] 
A  base  found  in  Box-thorn.     1865  WATTS  Diet.  Chem. 


LYCOPODIUM. 

1  liycibke.  //*/'.  Ohs.  Also  -  Lyciscus,  8 
LyciHca.  [ad.  med.L.  lyctscns  masc.,  -ca  fern.,  i. 
(IT.  \VKO$  wolf.]  A  fabulous  beast  supposed  to  be 
a  hybrid  between  a  wolf  and  a  dog. 

1571  POMBWEU  Armoric  ii.  56  Two  LycUkes  Pai^.int. 
Lyciskes  are  called  tas  Plinie  saiihe)  dogges,  gendered  of 
wulfes.  1610  GUII.LIM  Heraldry  in.  xxv.  179  Ca^torides, 
'  I'ogges  ingendred  by  a  Fox  and  a  Iieuer;  l,yci>ciis  of  a 
Wolie  and  a  Mastifle.  1706  PiiiLi.irs  (ed.  Kei>eyJ,  Lycisca, 
a  Dog  ingeuder'd  of  a  Wolf  and  a  Ititdi. 

I  Lycium.     Obs.     [late  I..,  a.  Gr.  \VKIOV,  oiig. 
neut.  bing.  of  Avxcof  Lycian.]     a.   The  shrub  l>ox- 
thorn    (Lycium    barbanuif.      b.  The   fruit,   and 
C.   the  extracted  juice  of  the  Uox-thorn. 

1597  GEKARDF,  Htrral  in.  xxv.  1151  There  is  drawne  out  of 
the  leaues  and  branches  of  Boxe  Thorne.  .a  iuice,  which  is 
.  named  Lycium. . .  In  EnglUh .  .it  is  also  named  Lycium  of  the 
iuice  which  is  boiled  out  of  it.  \b$]  Physical  Diet.,  Lycium . 
a  decoction  made  of  the  juyce  or  decoction  of  the  bramble 
root.  1661  LOVELI.  /fist.  Anini.  <y  A/in.  36  Some  adulterate 
the  Indian  Lycium  with  the  gall  hereof  [sc.  a  Heifer].  1753 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.,  Lyciniti,.  .the  name  of  a  fruii  called 
by  the  French  haye  d*Arignoitt  the  Avignon  berry.  1839 
Penny  Cytl.  XIV.  210. 

Lycke,  Lycken,  obs.  ff.  LICK  t1.,  LIKEN  v. 

Lyckore,  obs.  comparative  form  of  LIKE. 

Lycoctonine  (wlykifioaln).  Chew.  [f. 
mod.L.  Lycocton-um  wolf's-bane  (a.  Gr.  \vtto- 
KTVVOV  lit.  wolf-killer)  +  -IKK.]  An  alkaloid  extract 
of  the  Wolf's-bane.  - 

1878  tr.  //.  rou  Ziciiisst-n*s  Cycl.  Mcd.  XVII.  744  Aconi- 
titm  lycoctomnii..\*  tlie  only  species  [of  nconitum]  that  con 
tains  no  aconitine,  but  another  alkaloid,  lycocionine. 

Lycodont  (bi-k^^nt).  Ichthyol.  [ad.  mod.L. 
Lycodont-,  -odon,  ad.  Gr.  XiwoMrr-a|£  (Galen),  f. 
AtJ/fo-5  wolf  +  uSarr-,  u5ous  tooth.]  A  snake  of  the 
family  Lycodontidx,  having  caniniform  teeth. 

1887  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  10/3/2  In  some  [snakes]  all  the 
teeth  are  nearly  of  the  same  si?e ;  others  possess  in  front  of 
the  jaws  iLycodonts)  or  behind  in  the  maxillaries  (Dia- 
crasierians)  a  tooth,  .larger  than  the  rest. 
*Hence  Lycodo-ntine  a.,  pertaining  to  the  I.yco- 
dontidx  (Cent.  Diet.). 

t  LyCOpa*nth.er.  Obs.  [a.  Gr.  XvKoirdvOijp, 
f.  Av/co-s  wolf  t  irav&Jip  panther.  J  A  fabulous  hybrid 
between  a  wolf  and  a  panther. 

1607  TOI-SKLL  Four-/.  Jieasts  11658)  448  The  Lycopanthers 
are  ingendred  between  wolves  and  panthers.  Ibid.  581. 

II  Lycoperdon  (laikJpDud^n),    tiot.     [mod.L., 
irreg.  f.  Gr.  \VKO-S  wolf  +  irtpStaOai  to  brtak  wind  : 
a  rendering  of  the   Kng.  name  wolfs  fist  (Fist 
J&*).]     The  fungus  I'uff-ball,  Lycoperdon  Bovista. 

ijvfoGentl.  Mag.  XXVI.  4 30  The  lycoperdon,  or  puff-ball. 
1830  LISDI.EY  ,\W.  Syst.  Hot.  335  Gasteromyci.  .compre 
hending..  Lycoperdons  and  the  like. 

b.  attrib.  :  lycoperdon  nut  (see  quot.). 

1886  Trfas.  Bot.,  Lycvperiifln  nuts,  the  name  under  which 
the  herbalists  sell  our  common  species  of  Elaphomyces. 

Hence  X^ycope'rdoid  a.,  resembling  fungi  of  the 
genus  Lycoperdon. 

1871  W.  A.  LKIGHTON  Li<.hen~fl0ra  243  Verrucse  large, 
globular,,  .lycoperdoid,  eventually  lacerato-deliiscent. 

t  Lycophosed,   a.    Ofa-1      [f.    Gr.  XavlfM 

twilight,  app.  misapprehended  to  mean  keen  sight 
(f.  \VKO-S  wolf-*-(/>u;s  light)  +  -KH-.]  Keen-sighted. 
Also  Lycophosy  in  the  same  sense. 

1600  TOURNF.UR  Trans/.  Mt'tam.  vi,  l^ioke  on  my  sight, 
you  lycophosed  eies,  And  tell  me  whether  it  be  blear'd  or  no. 
Ibid,  xlvii,  His  eies  that  'fore  were  cleare  lycophosie,  Now 
cannot  see  but  in  a  mineiy. 

LyCOpod  [Iai*k4ppd),  Bot.  [Anglicized  form 
of  LvcoroDiUM.]  A  club-moss,  a  plant  of  the 
N.  O.  LycopodiaceKt  csp.  of  the  genus  Lycopodittm* 

1861  H.  MACMILLAN  fiootiwtes/r.  Page  \at.  58  Lycopods 
may  be  said  to  present  the  highest  type  of  cryptosamic 
vegetation.  1873  DVKR  in  {>.  Jml.  Micron  of,  .V(/.  XIII. 
152  The  relationsliipof  a  Lycopod  to  a  floweiing  plant. 

Hence  Lyco-podal^  ,  pertaining  to  the  l\copods  ; 
sfr.y  a  plant  belonging  to  the  *  l.ycopodal  alliance'. 

1835  LiMM.KY  Introd.  Bot.  11848)  II.  98  The  Lycopodal 
Alliance.  1854  A.  ADAMS,  etc.  Man.  Nat.  Hist.  525  Lyco 
pod  als. 

Lycopode  (W'WWfcd).  [a.  F.  lycopode^  ad. 
mod.L.  lAcoi'oniL'M.]  -  LYCOPODIUM  2. 

i86S  Trcas.  />V/.,  LyLopode.,  vegetable  brimstone. 

Ly cop odiac eons  Jai  k^jipdii^'J^s),  a.  Hot. 
[I".  mod.L.  LyiOpodiace-w  +  -urs.]  Pertaining  to 
the  N.  O.  Lycopodiacew,  of  which  LYCOPUDIIM  is 
the  topical  genus. 

1851  TH.  Ross  Hwnbflldfs  Trav.  L  xiii.  428  Lycopo- 
diaceous  plants  and  mosses.  1892  Natural  Set.  Mar.  57 
A  gigantic  aipiatic  Lycopodiaceon.s  plant. 

tycopodite  (teflcp*p&isJt).     Ceol.     A  fossil 

lycupodllini.  1839  Penny  Cyt-l.  XIV.  212/1. 

Lycopodium  (laiWp^dtfai),  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr. 
Xy/co-s  wolf  +  iroS-,  irovs  foot,  from  the  claw-like 
shape  of  the  root.] 

||  1.  Bot.  A  plant  of  the  cryptogamous  genus  Lyco 
podium  :  a  club-moss.  In  early  use,  L.  clavatum. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey \  Lycopodimn,  Wolfs-claw,  an 
Herb.  17^6  [see  CLI;B-MOSS].  1851  RICHARDSON  GeoL  vii. 
(1855)  174  The  gigantic  lycopodium-like,  and  cactoid  plants 
of  the  coal  measures.. all  disappear.  1873  OVER  in  Q.  JrnL 
,  Microscop.  Set.  XIII.  155  The  thickened  prosenchymatous 
cells  which  are  found  in  recent  Lycopodiums. 


LYCOTROPAL. 
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LYING. 


2.  The  fine  powder  formed  by  the  ripe  spores  of 
species  of  Lycopodiuiii)  known  as  '  vegetable  brim 
stone  '  from  its  inflammability.  Also  /.  aust. powder, 

It  is  used  in  surgery  as  an  absorbent ;  also  in  theatres  for 
the  production  of  stayu  lightning; 

1836  J .  M.  GULLY  Jutjftftteff^t  Fortmtl.  (ed.  a)  17  j  Starch  or 
lycopodiuni  powder  washed  with  alcohol,  appears  to  preserve 
the  auriferous  salts  the  best.  1856  Touu  &  KOWMAN  Pkys. 
Anaf.  II.  89  The  vibraii^ps  of  the  paper  are  easily  demon 
strated  by  the  movements  of  particles  uf  line  sand,  or  lyco 
podiuni  p*o\vder  strewed  upon  it.  1876  DUHRING  Dis.  S&i» 
235  Absorbent  dusting  powders,  consisting  of  lycopodium 
dust,  will  IK:  found  most  useful. 

Lycor,  obs.  form  of  LIQUOR. 
Lycoras,  -ess(e,  -ice,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  LIQUORICE. 
Lycorous(e,  -cruse,  variants  of  LICKEKOUS. 
Iiycotropal  (.IwJ^'tnJpit),  a.   Bot.     [f.   Gr. 

XiJ/fo-s  '  anything  in  the  form  of  a  hook '  (L.  &  Sc.) 
+  -TpoTr-oy  turning  +  -AL.]     The  term  npplied  to  an 
orthotropous  ovule,  cuived  downward  in  the  form 
of  a  horse-shoe  (  Treas.  Bot.  1866). 
Iiycotropons  (Jsity-uJpas),  a.  Bot.     [f.  as 

prcC.  +  -OU3.J     -  prec.    1878  HOBLYN  Diet.  Mett.  Terms. 

Lycour  e,  -esse,  obs.  ff.  LIQUOR,  LIQUORICR, 

Lycoures,  -ourous,  -ours,  var.  LICKEROUS. 

Lycur,  obs.  form  of  LrJCRB. 

Lycure,  -esse,-yce,obs.  ff.  LIQUOR,  LIQUORICE. 

Lydder,  -ir,  -yr,  variants  of  LITHEK  a. 

Lydderne,  -eryn,  variants  of  LIKDERON  Obs. 

Lyddite  JiMaitX  [f.  name  of  Lydd  in  Kent 
(where  this  explosive  was  first  tested  in  England).] 
A  high  explosive,  chiefly  composed  of  picric  acid, 
and  believed  closely  to  resemble  MKLTMTK;  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  explosive  shells  in  England. 

1888  F.  of  Wight  County  Press  3  Nov.  3/4  Armstrong  and 
Co..  .bought  the  patent  from. .  M.  Turpin,  who  is  now  per 
sonally  assisting  in  the  manufacture  of  Lyddite,  the  English 
name  for  Melinite.  1898  Westm.  Gaz.  26  Aup.  7/1  The  new 
Lyddite  shell.  1901  Scotsman  14  Mar.  7/3  The  power  of 
Lyddite  has  been  described  by  experts,  .as  most  destructive 
in  a  rocky  country. 

Lyder,  -ir,  -yr,  variants  of  LlTHER  a. 
Lydford  law :  see  LAW  sb.1  8  c. 

Lydford,  now  a  small  village  on  the  confines  of  Dartmoor, 
was  formerly  the  chief  town  of  the  stannaries. 

1399  LAXGU  Rich.  Reticles  in.  145  Now,  be  J>e  lawe  of 
lydffbrd  . .  pilke  lewde  ladde  ou;te  euyll  to  thryue.  a  1645 
W.  HROWNK  ll'ks.  (1772)  III.  157,  I  oft  have  heard  of  Lyd 
ford  law,  How,  in  the  morn  they  hang  and  draw,  And  Mt 
in  judgement  after.  1636  B  LOU  NT  <tioss(igr.,  Lydfont  Law, 
Is  to  hang  men  first,  and  indite  them  afterwards. 

tLydge,  v.  Obs.  [Back-formation  f.  lydgcy^ 
LEDGER.  J  intr.  To  be  a  ledger  ambassador. 

a  1618  RALKICII  Maxims  St.  (1656)  31  [To]  have  some  of 
his  own  Lydging  abroad  about  that  Princes  Court,  under 
colour  of  Embassnge,  or  some  other  pretence. 

Lydgear,  -er,  obs.  forms  of  LEDGER. 

Lydian  (H'dian),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  L.  Lydi-its^  Gr. 
AV&I-OS  +  -AN.]  . 

A.  adj. 

1.  Pertaining  to  the   Lydinns,  a  people  «f  Asia 
Minor,  or  to  their  country,  Lydia.    Sometimes  with 
allusion  to  the  wealth  of  Crcesus  king  of  Lydia. 

1584  LYI.Y  ,V(7//w  fy  Phao  v.  i,  This  shaft  is  headed  with 
Lidian  steel.  ci6zoT.  ROBINSON  Mary  Magd.  laTowhotne 
the  Lydian  wealth  . .  is  brought  in  lauish  measure.  1626 
MASSING!-:!!  Rom.  Actor  i.  iii,  We  show  no  arts  of  Lidian 
Fandarisme.  1844  O.  COCKAYNK  in  Proc.  P/titot.  Soc.  (1854) 
I.  275  The  Lydian  Hercules.  1901  Ed  in.  Rev.  July  29  The 
earlier  Lydian  civilization  was  Asiatic  rather  than  European. 

2.  spec,  in  Music,    a.  The  designation  of  one  of 

the  modes  in  ancient  Greek  music,  characterized 
as  soft  and  effeminate,  b.  The  third  of  the 
authentic  ecclesiastical  modes,  having  F  for  its 
'  final ',  and  C  for  its  'dominant'. 

1579  E.  K.  Gloss,  to  Spenser's  Sheph.  Cat.  Oct.  27  The 
Lydian  and  loniiiue  harmony.  i£93  (-».  HARVEY  P  twee's 
Su/>er.  50  He  regarded  not  the  damety  Lydian,  Ionian,  or 
/Kolian  Melody.  163*  MILTON  L" Allegro  136  Lap  me  in 
soft  Lydian  aires,  Mairied  to  immortal  verse.  16360.  I'UTLER 
Prhic.  Mits.  \.  i.  i  De  Lydian  Mood'  is  a  grav',  ful,  solemn 
Musik  in  Discant,  for  oe  most'  part',  of  slow  tim'.  1697 
DKYDEN  Alexander's  Feast  97  Softly  sweet,  in  Lydian 
measures,  Soon  he  soothed  his  soul  to  pleasures.  1807  ROBIN 
SON  A  rclixol.  Gneca  v.  xxiii.  534  In  music . .  there  were  four 
principal  I'OJLUH  or  modes  :  the  Phrygian,  the  Lydian,  the 
Doric,  and  the  Ionic..  The  Phrygian  mode  was  religious, 
the  Lydian  plaintive.  1867  MAGI  ARREN  Harmony  i.  13  The 
Lydian  is  the  third  mode  of  Ambrose's  selection. 

Jig.  1664  BUTLER  //»</.  u.  i.  850  As  skilful  coopers  hoop 
their  tubs  With  Lydian  and  with  Phrygian  dubs. 

3.  Lydiau-atone.     A  fin.     A   black   variety    of 
jasper  (basanite)  used  by  jewellers  as  a  touchstone 
for  testing  gold. 

1720  STKYPE  Stout's  Sttrv.  II.  vi.  i.  11/1  Within  the  Rails 
before  the  High  Altar,  is  a  curious  in-laid  Floor  . .  where  . , 
there  are  set  these  several  Sorts  of  Stones,  the  Jasper,  . . 
Lydian, ..  and  Serpentine.  1746-74  HILL  Tluofhr.  Stones 
25  Others  serve  for  the  Trial  of  Metals,  as  that  called  the 
Heraclian  or  Lydian  Stone.  1836  MACGILLIVRAY  tr.  Hum. 
boldfs  Trav.  li.  133  It  did  not  exhibit  the  little  veins  of 
quart/  so  common  in  Lydian  stone.  1879  KUTLEY  Study 
Rocks  xiv,  293  Lydian-stone  diasanite,  touch-stone,  Ifiesel- 
schiefer)  is.. an  altered  sandy  slate. 

B.  sb.  An  inhabitant  of  Lydia.     Also,  the  lan 
guage  of  the  Lydians. 

1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  \.  (Arb.)  40  Vet  after  by  the  meanc 


of  one  Pactyas  a  verye  hcadie  nianne  amonges  the  Lydians 
they  rebelled  agaynste  Cyrus  agayne.  1696  PHILLIPS  s.v. 
Lyifia,  It  falling  to  Tyrrhenus  his  lot,  he  went  out  with  a 
great  multitude  of  Lydians.  1735  BoLIMaBKOKES'Ari&4'  ^se 
Hist.  iii.  (1752*  I.  76  Herodotu:;.. proposed  to  publish  all  he 
could  learn  of  the  antiquities  of  the  lonians,  Lydians,. .  Medes, 
and  Persians.  1886  SHFLDON  tr.  Flaubert's  Salammbd  3 
Some  Lydians  feasted  arrayed  in  the  robes,  .of  women. 

Lydron,  -un,  variants  of  LIDDERON  Obs. 

Lydyate,  obs.  form  of  LIDOATF. 

Lye  'Jsi),  sb.  Forms  :  i  16as.  (,Uefc\  16ah,  la's, 
3  leihe,  4  le;e,  li^e,  (5  legh,  leyje,  leygh^e, 
lyhe),  5-9  lee,  lie,  ley,  (5-6  leye,  le,  7  ly), 
5-  lye.  [OK.  leag  (later  leah,  genit.  Mage) 
str.  fern.,  corresponds  to  MDu.  login:  (Du.  Ioog}t 
OHO.  huga  (MIKi.,  mod.G.  lauge\  lye,  ON. 
lang  bath:— OTeut.  *laitga  ;  prob.  f.  the  root  */<*«- 
to  wash  (see  LATHER)  +  suffix  ~ga  :— OAryan  -'/<?.] 

1.  Alkalized  water,  primarily  that  made  by  the 
lixivintion   of  vegetable  allies,  but    arso   applied 
l^esp.  with  prefixed  word  as  in  soap-lye,  soda-lye] 
to  any  strong  alkaline  solution,  cs]i,  one  used  for 
the  purpose  of  washing,     f  Also  water  cf  lye. 

fijoo  Ef>i)ial  (r/i>ss.  591  Lc.vina,  lea^  [Cof^tts  and  Erf. 
la-'j].  c  xooo  Sa.r.  l.ccchd.  L  ^64  Scinseocum  men  wyrc 
drenc  of  Invites  luinde-.  bo>te  on  bitere  Ic^e  wundorlice  hyt 
heeled.  Ibid.  II.  338  Wyrc  him  Ita^e  of  ellen  al^an.  c  1400 
Lanfranc's  Cirnrg,  93  If  |>at  bou  wa'sche  hem  l)obe  [a 
cankre  &  a  foul  vlcus]  wib  li^e.  //'/</.,  pe  \lcus  is  clensid 
wib  biike  li'je  \','.r.  Icy^e].  c  1420  /\illa,L  <>>i  H nsb.  \\.  377 
Wete  hit  [a  tree]  at  the  fulle  '['brie  euery  mone  a  yer  in  Ho 
allone.  c  1430  Two  Cookery-l>ks.  32  Take  a  j;ode  quantyte 
of  fyne  leye,  it  put  it  on  a  putte  . .  &  whan  ^e  Ity  is  sebin 
hot,  ca^te  be  Pesyn  J>er-to.  c  1440  Jacob's  II 'ell  195  Watyr 
of  legh  bat  is  made  wyth  a^.scliys  it  watyr,  ..  for  asschys  ^ 
hole  watyr  makyn  good  ley^hf.  150*  Ord.  Crysfen  Men 
(W.  de  W.  1506)  i.  ii.  10  Hut  man  shall  be  baptysed  in 
necessyte  with  le.  1669  \Voui. IIM;K  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  60 
The  Lee  or  Lixivium  wherewith  the  Women  usually  scour 
their  Clothes.  1704  N.  N.  tr.  lioccalini's  Adz-ts.  fr. 
rarnnss.  III.  287  Henry  the  Fourth,  thought  it  an  Honour- 
to  wash  his  Head  ..  though  some  malicious  People  say,  He 
did  it  not  with  Soap,  but  with  hot  scalding  Lye.  1807  "I". 
THOMSON  C/tfin.  (ed.  3)  II.  544  Muriate  of  potash.  This  salt 
..is  prepared  from  the.  waste  leys  of  the  soap-makers.  1898 
F.  T.  iJui.i.KN  C'rut'se  Cachalot  iv.  (1900^  32  The  officers  .. 
were  content  with  ley,  which  was  furnished  in  plenty  by 
the  ashes  from  the  galley  fire. 

•  b.  In  wider  sense:  Any  detergent  material  used 
in  washing  ;  a  cleansing  substance.  Also  fig. 

f  1200  I'ict's  fy  Virtues  95  Nis  Sar  non  swo  god  lei^e  se 
teares.  12..  Prayer  to  our  Lady  19  in  ('.  E.  Misc.  193  Mi 
brune  her  is  hwit  birume  ich  not  for  hwucche  leihe.  c  1330 
.V/*fc.  Gy  Wanv.  828  [>e  hote  teres  of  mannes  ei3e  M;ikeb 
t-lannere  ban  any  Irje,  1340  Ayt-nb.  145  pet  is  bet  uo  byep 
alle  y-wasse  of  onelepi  le^e,  pet  wes  mid  lesu  cristes 
preciouse  blod.  1426  LYDC;.  DeGuil.  nfgr.  21855  Wyth  wych 
water,  dame  Penaiince  Maketh  a  lye. . To  wasshen  a-way 
al  ordure.  1601  HOLLAND  riiuy  II.  324  The  vrin  of  a  yong 
Asse  fole  is  supposed  to  thicken  the  liaire  :  but  there  would  be 
mixed  some  Spiknard  with  this  washing  lie,  <o  rcctifie  the 
strong  sent  of  the  said  vrine.  1648  HMKRICK  Hesper.  (1869) 
190  Feacie,  some  say,  doth  wash  her  clothes  I1  th'  lie  That 
sharply  trickles  from  her  either  eye. 

t  c.  A  cosmetic  for  the  hair.   (Cf.  LYE-POT.)  Obs. 

15..  WITHALS  Diet.  (1568)  51  a/2  Lie  to  wasshe  the  head 
with,  lixhiium.  1561  T.  Hoiw  tr.  Castigliones  Conrtyer 
"•  ('57?)  L»j  b)  I  reprehended  a  ladie  of  loue  for  occupying 
a  certain  kinde  of  lye  y'  shined  much. 

fd.  Applied  to  urine  used  as  a  detergent ;  more 
fully  CHAMBER-LYE.  Obs. 

14.  .•  I'oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  593/23  Lociuin,  lye,  or  pysse. 

2.  Water  impregnated  with   salts   by  decoction 
or  lixiviation.     Now  rare. 

1634  PEACHAM  Genii.  Exerc.  i.  xxiii.  77  The  Lie  of  Rue, 
(that  is  the  water  wherein  you  have  sod  your  Rue  or  herb- 
grace).  1644  KYE  Gunnery  (1670)  14  Pour  upon  the  said 
flower  so  much  of  the  strained  water,  which  I  call  lee  or 
lime  water,  as  will  dissolve  the  tiower.  1646  Sin  T.  BROWNE 
r&eud.  Ef>.  vi.  xii.  337  Cotcothar or  vitriol  burnt,  .will  make 
good  hike,  and  so  will  the  Lixivium  or  Lye  made  thereof 
with  warme  water.  1811  Self  Fust  rue  tor  562  A  ley  mat!  e 
with  tartar  and  gum-water.  1860  MAUKY  Phys.  Geoff.  S<a 
i.  §  43  They  [waters]  find  their  way  into  the  sea,  and  so 
make  the  lye  of  the  earth  brine  for  the  ocean.  Ibid.  x.  §  461 
The  brine  of  the  ocean  is  the  Icy  of  the  earth. 

3.  The   limpid   acrid    fluid  which    runs  from  a 
blister  or  the  like;  the  'water'  which  collects  in 
the  body  in  dropsy.     Now  only  dial. 

1615  CROOKE  Hody  of  ^fan  92  His  Nauell  suddenly  opened 
whence  issued  so  great  quantity  of  the  dropsy  Lie,  that  his 
body  fell  to  the  wonted  scantling.  1886  -V.  fr.  Line.  Gloss., 
Lee  (so  pronounced1, ..the  watery  matter  which  issues  from 
a  wound  or  sore  :  as  '  It 's  iflore  like  Ice  than  matter'. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (sense  i),  $& lye-ashes,  -brush) 
-kettle,  -trough,  -titb>  -vessel,  -wash.  Also  LYE-POT. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  599  Hereupon  comes  Lixivtts 
cf/tfs,  i.  Lie  ashes,  which  being  drunk  is  medicinable.  1605 
TIM.MI-;  Qnersit.  n.  iii.  1 15  Lye-wash  . .  is  made  of  ashes  and 
water.  1683  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.,  Printing  xi.  f  21  The 
Lye  Brush  is  made  of  Hogs  Bristles  fanned  into  a  Board 
with  Brass-Wyer.  Ibid.,  A  Lye-Kettle  ..  commonly  holds 
about  three  Gallons.  Ibid.,  The  Lye-Trough ..  is  a  Square 
Trough  made  of  Inch-Boards.  174*. Loud.  $  Country 
Brewer  n.  (ed.  2)  109  A  Lye-tub,  though  generally  neglected 
as  the  worst . .  for  a  Cooler,  has  really  proved  the  sweetest 
and  safest  of  any.  1763  Museum  Ritsticnm  I.  53  The  straw 
in  the  bottom  of  your  lye-vessel.  18*4  J.  JOHNSON  Typogr. 
II.  489  As  so<>n  as  a  form  is  wrought-off,  the  press  man  to 
carry  it  to  the  lye-trough,  and  there  completely  nib  it  over 
with  lye.  i88j  J.  SOUTHWARD  Prnff,  Printing  (1884)  406 
Lye  is  applied  to  th«  forme  with  a  lye  brush. 


t  Lye,  v.l  Cookery.  Obs.  [a  K.  Her  to  thicken 
,a  sauce,  etc.),  lit.  '  to  bind':— L.  ligare.] 

1.  /rans.  Tomix;  tothicken  (soups,sances,etc.). 
Cf.  alye,  ALLY  v.  5. 

?('I39O  l''orine  of  Cnry  (1780)  17  Make  a  lyre  of  raw 
ayrene  and  do  (jerto  Safrolle  and  powdour  douce,  and  lye  it 
up  with  gode  broth,  c  1420  Liber  Cocornm  (1862)  12  Loke 
l>ou  lye  hit  with  amydone.  '1430  Tivo  Cookery-bks.  13 
Take  Vele  ..  and  hakke  it  to  gobettys  ..  and  lye  it  with 
Flowre  of  Kys.  Ibid.  19. 

2.  To  bind  or  tie.     In  quot.  Jig. 

1621  Hiiry  U'ifls  (Camdenj  167  lie  shall  neede  noe  bonde 
to  lye  him  to  it. 

Iiye,  f.-  [f.  LYE  sb.]  Also  ley.  (raits.  To 
treat  with  lye. 

1805  Ann.  Keg.  875  Ley  the  thread  once.  1888  Set.  Amer. 
S  Dec.  356/2  The  air  is  to  he.  .excluded  from  the  surface  of 
fruits  left  standing  after  having  been  either  lyed  or  washed. 

Lye:  see  LEE  sb.,  LEYE,  LIE. 

Lyeas,  str.  pa.  t.  of  LKESE  v.l 

Lyeave,  obs.  form  of  LEAF. 

Lyed  (bid), ///.  a.  U.S.  Also  lied.  [f.  LYK 
£'.-  +  -Ei) '.]  Treated  with  lye;  stec[>cd  or  washed 
in  an  alkaline  fluid.  I.ycd  corn,  maize  or  other 
grain  steeped  in  weak  lyc/to  remove  the  husk. 

1814  RKACKENKIDGE  7> nl.  in  I'icivs  l.mdsiania  292  Their 
food  consists  of  lied  corn  homony  for  breakfast.  1860 
KMKKSON  Cond.  Life,  It'calt/t  70  Pride  can  go  without 
domestics  ;.  .can  eat  potato,  pitr^lain,  beans,  lyed  corn. 

Lyef  e,  obs.  f.  LII-F.      Lyefull,  var.  LEEKI/I,. 

Lyege,Ijyeg(e  aunce,obs.ff.LiECE,LlGEANCH. 

Lyegge,  Lye^e,  obs.  forms  of  LIE  z/.i,  v.- 

Ly'e,5ere,  Lyek^e,  obs.  ff.  LIAR,  I.IKE. 

Lyen,  obs.  form  of  LIE  z/.i,  LIEN  sb.'1,  LION. 

Lyeucephalous  (bi|ensc."i;ibs),  a.  tool,  [f. 
mod.L.  Lycncfphal-a  (Owen)  + -OUS. 

According  to  Owen  himself  *Cla*sif.  Mammalia,  1859', 
his  term  Lycnccphala  isf.  Gr.  Ai-ru- to  loose +  €y«e'4.<zAos  brain 
(see  ENCEPHALON),  and  signifies  'the  comparatively  loose  or 
disconnected  state  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres'.] 

Oi  or  belonging  to  the  l.yenccphala,  in_  Owen's 
classification  the  lowest  group  of  Mammals,  in 
cluding  the  Monotremes  and  the  Marsupials. 

1859  Owi;x  Classif.  Mammalia  27  The  Lyenceph:rlous 
Mammalia.  1864  in  Wi  I.STKR.  And  in  later  Diets. 

Lyepart(e,  obs.  form  of  LEOPARD. 

t  Lye'-pot.  Obs.  [Cf.  LYE  sb.  I  c.]  An  orna 
mental  vessel  to  hold  lye  for  use  as  a  hair-wash. 

1486  II  'ill  of  LyttJii  (Somerset  Ho.),  A  lye  pott  of  siluer 
and  gilt,  a  holy  water  stopp.  1599  NASHK  Lenten  Stuffi: 
45  Scmiramis  ranne  out  \vilh  her  lie-pot  in  her  hand,  and 
1  er  black  dangling  tresses  about  her  shoulders.  1607 
MinDLKTON  1- ire  Gallants  i.  i.  12  Lent.,  upon  her  gilt 
casting-bottle  and  her  silver  lie-pot,  fifty-five  shillings. 

Lyer^e,  var.  LEAR-  Obs. ;  obs.  f.  LYHE^,  LIAR. 

Lyerne,  -i,  -y,  obs.  forms  of  LEARN. 

Lyeroway:  see  LYRA  5. 

Lyery  (Isi'ari),  a.  Now  dial.  Also  lyary. 
[Var.  of  LIHY  a.]  Of  cattle  :  Having  a  super 
abundance  of  lean  flesh. 

[1483:  see  LIRY,  s.v.  Lnu:  .9/'.1]  1803  A.  HUN'TER  Gcorg. 
l-'.ss.  IV.  351  Lyery,  or  black-fleshed.  1807  CULLKV  in 
W.  C.  L.  Martin  Ox  51/1  Cattle,  well  known  to  the  breeders 
adjoining  the  river  Tees  by  the  appellation  of  'lyery1,  or 
'double-lyered  ' ;  that  is,  black-fleshed,  a  1843  SOUTHEV 
Co'iiiiifll.  Bf:.  IV.  400  Those  [Lincolnshire  oxen]  that  never 
fatten  are  called  lyery.  .1847  W.  C.  L.  MARTIN  Ox  41/2 
The  cattle  in  general  were  large,,  .slow  to  fatten.,  and  often 
black,  or  foul-fleshed,  or  as  it  is  called  in  Yoikshire  '  lyery  '. 
1855  STEPMKNS  Rk.  Farm  (ed.  2)  II.  142/1  When  the  flesh 
[of  an  o.\J  becomes  heavy  on  the  thighs,  making  a  sort  of 
double  thigh,  the  thigh  is  called  lyary. 

Lyes,  obs.  form  of  LEASH  ;  obs.  pi.  LOUSE. 

Lyese,  Lyesinge,  vars.  LEESE  v.1,  LEASING. 

Lyf,  obs.  form  of  LEAF,  LIFE. 

Lyfar,  obs.  Sc.  comp.  of  LIEF,  dear. 

Lyfe,  obs.  form  of  LIFE  ;  Sc.  form  of  LIEF. 

Lyff(e,  LyfFere,  obs.  forms  of  LIFE,  LivtR. 

tLyfkie.  Obs.  Also  6  leefekye.  [a.  Du. 
lijfkcn  'corpusculum,  subucula,  exomis  '  (Kilian), 
dim.  of  I  iff  body;  cf.  G.  leilx/ienj]  A  bodice. 

1579  LYI.Y  I'.nphnes  (Arb.)  116  Their  spots,  their  lawnes, 
their  leefekyes,  their  ruffes,  their  rings :  Shew  them  rather 
Cardinalls  curtisans,  then  modest  Matrons.  1609  T.  COCKS 
Diary  (1901)  75  W'th  iij  li  before  delivered  her  for  my 
wives  gowne  and  lyfkie. 

IiyfnotJ,  variant  of  LIVENATH   Obs. 

Lyft^e,  obs.  form  of  LEFT,  LIFT. 

Lyfve,  Lyfy,  obs.  forms  of  LIVE  v.,  LIFEY. 

Lyg,  Lygaunce,  obs.  ff.  LIE  ».',  LIGEANCE. 

Lyg(gN,e,  obs.  form  of  LIE  v.1,  LIEGE. 

Lyger,  Lygham,  see  LEDGER,  I.ICHAM. 

Lyghe,  ly^e,  obs.  ff.  LIE;  var.  LEYE  Obs. 

Lygher,  lyjei^e,  obs.  forms  of  LIAR. 

Lyght,  obs.  form  of  LIGHT  ;  variant  of  LITE. 

Lyghteling,  Lyjtmose,  obs.  form  of  LIGHT 
NING,  LITMUS. 

Lyhe,  Lyhtxe,  obs.  forms  of  LYE,  LIGHT  v.i 

Lyicht,  Lyif, Lyik,  obs.  ff.  LIGHT,  LIFE,  LIKE. 

Lying  (lai'iij).  7>/'/.  .f/i.l  Forms:  see  LIE  v. ' 
[f.  LiEt;.l  +  -lNn<.] 

1.  The  action  of  LIE  v.1  in  various  senses ;  rest 
ing, reclining, remaining  in  deposit,  f  being  sick. etc. 


LYING. 

a  IMS  •  I «*'*••  R-  8  Fleschs  forgon  ojwr  visch,  &  alle  o|?er    ' 
swuclie  binges,  of  weriunge,  of  liggunge,  of  vres,  of  beoUen.    ' 
«  1300  Cursor  M.  6686  pc  sniiter  sal  quite  his  lechyng,  And    • 
^e  :>caih  of  his  Hging.    c  1380  WVCLIF  Semi.  Sel.  Wks.  1. 141 
For  bof>e  CrUtis  Hynge  in  Jw;  sepulcre  and  his  dwellinge 
here  in  erj»e  was  Kti!  tyme.     a  1400  Cursor  M.  29091  (Cott. 
Galba)  Pe  first  [discipline  es]  ..  >ighiug,  wepcing,  and  ill    ; 
Using.     15*6  Pilgr.  l\>rf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  137  Soft  lyenge, 

1602 


would  never  have  bought  it  but  for  the  convenient  lying  of 
it  to  my  other  ground.    1683  Moxos  Mech.  Exert.,  Printing 


t.  Med.  VI.  574  This  situation  [of  a  bed  sore] 
is  determined . .  by  the  lying  of  the  paralytic  on  that  side. 

fb.  spec.  The  slate  of  being  buried;  concr. 
place  of  sepulture.  Obs. 

1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Kng.  ccxxx  244  Kyng  Edward  chese 
his  sepulture  and  his  lyggyng  at  Westmynster.  a  1676 
Gi'NTos  Hist.  Ch.  Ptttrfarf*  (1686)  77  The  Heralds., 
appointed  ..  the  place  for  the  body  to  be  Intened,  which 
was  devised  over  against  the  lying  of  Queen  Katherine. 

c.  with  adv.  or  advb.  phr.  (see  LIE  v.1  IV). 
Also  IAING-IN. 

1382  WYCLIF  Row.  ix.  10  Rel>ecca,  of  o  lisgynge  by  hau- 
yngetweye  sones  of  Ysaac,  ourfadir.  i387THKvisA///^/f« 
(Rolls)  VI.  93  Bote  wib  som  manere  rouschelynge  bat  he 
made  in  ligynge  adoun  his  felowe  awook.  1483  CAXTON 
Gold.  Leg.  333/2  He  hadde  Subtylytee  for  teschewe  the 
lyggynge  in  a  wayte  of  his  enemyes.  1530  PALSGR.  239/2 
Lying  in  wayte,  agtiaytance.  Ibid.  423,  I  am  upon  my 
lieng  downe,  as  a  woman  that  is  nere  her  tyme.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  87  from  thence  to  the  lying  out  of  the 
mountaine  Pyrena;us,  Aquitania.  1611  HIHI.E  Ps.  cxxxix. 
3  Thou  compasses!  my  path,  and  my  lying  downe.  1611  — 
Acts  xx.  19  Many  teares,  and  temptations,  which  befell  me 
by  the  lying  in  wait  [TISDALK  layinges  awayte]  of  the  lewes. 
16*3  MASSINGER  Bondman  n.  i,  There's  a  sport  too  Nam'd 
lying  Perdieu.  .Which  you  must  learne  to  play  at.  1647 
FULLER  Good  Th.  in  Worse  T.  (1841)  81  This  lying  along  is 
an  improper  posture  for  prety.  1711  W.  SUIHKKLAND  Ship- 
bnild.  Assist.  115  B.  is  the  Fore-top-sail  biaced  back,  which  is 
done.. to  stop  her  way,  term'd  Lying-by.  1711  Loud.  Gaz. 
No.  4')io/2' The  Admiral  thought  it  proper.. to  make  the 
Signal  for  lying  by.  179*  CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Desmond  II. 
121  You  have  accused  me  of  lying  by  in  Company. 

attrib.  1:1834  N.  P.  WILLIS  in  G.  Paston  Little  Klein. 
igt/iC.  {19021 176  His  [Disraeli's]  eye.  .has  the  most  mocking 
lying-in-wait  expression  conceivable.  1899  Allbntfs  Syst. 
Med.  VI 1. 466* If  achange  from  the  lying-down  to  the  sitting- 
up  position  is  rapidly  made. 

2.  concr.  With  qualification  (as  dry,  soft,  warm, 
etc.,  lying] :  Accommodation  for  repose. 

1853  DK  QUINCEY  Antobiog.  Sk.  Wks.  I.  295  It  was  a  sub 
ject  of  gratitude  . .  to  dwell  upon  the  soft  lying  which  was 
to  be  found  in  that  ..  morass.  1868  NETTLESHIP  Browning 
vii.  262  A  poet  from  his  birth,  nursed  in  Nature's  softest 
lying.  1886  Weekly  Times  6  Aug.  13/3  There  is  no  finer 
feeding  or  warmer  lying  in  Scotland.  1898  ll'estm.  (.',az. 
20  May  10/2  Dry  lying— a  dry  bed  at  night— is. .essential 
to  the  welfare  of  deer. 

3.  attrib.i*&lying-groundi-place\  flying-house 
(see  quot.  1593);  lying-press  (Printing]  =  lay 
ing-press  (see  LAYING  vbL  sb.  3). 

1895  CORNISH  Wild  Eng.  122  The  paddock  is  a  favourite 
*lying  ground  for  hares.  1423-4  r>Hrkam  Ace.  Rolls 
(Surtees)  271  Pro  ligatur  pro  hostio  vocato  trapdoure  supra 
Myng  house,  Hij</. ;  et  pro  >eris  et  clavibus  pro  lyng  house, 
xxrf.  1593  Rites  ff  Mon.  Ch.  Dnrh.  (Surtees)  75  A  strong 
prysonne  call  the  Lynghouse  \MS.  CDS.,  Lyinge  house]. 
ij8a  WYCLIF  Prov.  vii.  17,  I  ha  sprengd  my  *ligging  place 
with  myrre,  and  aloes.  1580  HOI.LYIIAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tang, 
Dtsbauger  vn  tanglier,  to  raise  a  wilde  liore  from  his  lying 
place.  1876  Encyd.  Brit.  IV.  43/1  liy  screwing  the  volume 
up  in  the  *  lying-press. 

Lying  (laHrj),  vhl.  s/>.~  Forms:  see  LIE  v2 
[f.  LIE  z/.2  +  -ING  l.]  The  action  of  LIE  v*  ;  the 
telling  of  lies,  fin  i6-J7thc.  sometimes  in  plural. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  v.  7  (MS.  Egerton)  pou  leses  alle  bat 
speke  liyhinge.  1340  Aycnb.  143  Him  hit  bingb  bet  hit  is 
al  wynd  and  metinge  and  lye^ynge.  14*6  LYDC.  DC  Gitit. 
Pitgr,  13302  My  condicioun  ys  to  lye;.. With  lyyng  I  sha! 
deceyue  the.  1577  NORTHBROOKE  Dicing  (1843)  68  If  for 
ydle  wordes,  what  for  hurtfull  words?  what  for  lyings? 
1604  E.  G[RIMSTONK!  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  v.  xxviii.  412 
The  Divell..did  steale  all  that  he  could  from  the  trueth,  to 
imploy  it  in  his  lyings  and  deceits.  1656  E.  REYNER  Rules 
Govt.  Tongue  16  Lying  is  an  ungodly,  devilish  and  damnable 
practice.  1827  MRS.  A.  Oi'iB  (title)  Illustrations  of  Lying  in 
All  its  Branches.  1863  MRS.  RIDDELI.  World  in  Ch.  III. 
41  Lying  is  the  employment  of  the  lower  orders,  and  the 
recreation  of  the  higher. 

personified.  1606  DEKKER  Sev.  Sins  n.  (Arb.)  21  Lying  is 
Father  to  Falshood,  and  Grandsire  to  Penury. 

U  b.  Alleged  name  for  a  '  company  *  of  pardon 
ers,  1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  Fvij,  A  Lyeng  of  perdenens. 

Lying  (UHrj),  ///.  a.^  [f.  LIE  v.1  +  -ING  2.] 
It  That  lies,  or  rests  in  a  recumbent,  extended, 
stationary  orinert position  ;  also,t^W.(OE  )dead. 
Ciooo  Leg.  St.  Swithnn  etc.  (Earle  1861)  no  pa:t  mx^n 
ba^s  licgendan.  1381  WYCLIF  Jcr.  xxxiii.  12  A  dwelling 
place  of  shepperdus,  of  liggende  flockus.  1422  tr.  Secrcta 
Secret.)  Priv.  Priv.  224  The  angry  man  Is  wonyt  to  be  of 
. .  a  bemely  chyne  and  accordynge  to  the  visage,  and  liggyne 
here,  a  1450  Fysshyngf  u:  Angle  (1883)  16  The  lying  ground 
lyne  with  ovtefloyte.  1842  TENNYSON  Vision  Sin  u  Sitting, 
lying  languid  shapes.  1862  Remarkson  Golf  \t\  The  Short- 
spoon.,  is  used  for  playing  either  good-lying  or  bad-lying 
balls.  1880  W.  CARNEGIE  Pract.  Trap.  16  That  must 
annoying  eventuality,  a  '  lying  '  ferret. 

b.  Sc.  Of  money,  goods,  etc. :  Put  by. 
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I7«  K.'.MSW  '1'hrcc  tti'uncts  I.  129  Your  claiths,  your 
lands,  and  lying  pelf.  1799  J.  KgutKisoN  Agric.  Perth  386 
We  are  not  informed,  what  lying  stock  they  have,  what 
donations  they  have  received  [etc.]. 

2.  Special  collocations :  lying-dog,  a  setter ; 
lying-panel,  t  \<£~-  a  panel  which  occupies  the  lowest 
place  in  a  series ;  (/'}  a  panel  whose  longest  dimen 
sion,  or  one  whose  grain,  lies  horizontally ;  -\  lying- 
stone,  the  nether  millstone ;  lying-storm  (St.), 
a  snow-storm  when  the  snow  lies ;  lying-wall 
Mining  =  FOOT-WALL  (Raymond  Mining  C'hss.'). 

1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Alittt.  xii,  As  if  a  penalty  was  inflicted 
liy  statute  for  any  man  who  suld  hunt  or  hawk,  or  u<e 
*lying-do^s.  1678  MOXON  Mccli.  E-rcrc.  1. 106  The  *Lying 
Panne!,  above  the  Base.  18*3  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Bnild. 
226  Lying  Panel,  a  Panel  with  the  6bres  of  the  wood  dis 
posed  horizontally.  1842-59  GWII.T  Archil.  Gloss.,  Lying 
panels,  those  wherein  the  fibres  of  the  wood,  or  the  grain  of  it, 
lie  in  an  horizontal  direction.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  fj  Selv. 
151  As  certain  a  cause  as  is  that,  by  which  the  runner  in 
a  Mill  does  not  sink  through  the  *Lyingstone.  1787  HKATTIE 
Scoticisins  79  We  use  the  word  storm  to  signify  a  storm  of 
snow,  or  snowy  weather.  We  even  speak  of  a  *lying  storm. 
1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  I.  298  Should  the  flakes  be 
spicular  and  fall  very  thick  and  fast,  then  a  heavy  fall,  or 
a  '  lying  storm  ' . .  may  be  expected. 

Lying  JaHrj),  //'•  °-2  Forms  :  see  LIE  v.z 
[f.  LIE  v.-  +  -ING  a.J 

1.  Of  a  person,  his  lips,  etc.-.  That  tells  lies. 
1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  cxix.  2  Deliuer  my  soule  (o  Lorde) 

from  lyenge  lippes.  1593  SHAKS.  2  //<•«.  I''/,  n.  i.  126  Then, 
Saunder,  sit  there,  the  lying'st  Knaue  in  Chtistendome. 
1610  K.  JONSON  Alch.  iv.  iv,  Do  not  beleeue  him,  Sir.  He 
is  the  lying'st  Swabber  !  1611  BIBLE  Pnm.  x.  18  Hee  that 
hideth  hatred  with  lying  lippes.. is  a  foole.  a  1758  RAMSAY 
Kagle  4-  Robin  44  With  a  wickit  lieand  tung.  1886  W.  J. 
TUCKER  E.  F.nropc  158  A  canting,  lying,  hypocritical  set. 

2.  Of  impersonal  things:  Untruthful,  mendacious; 
hence,  deceitful,  false. 

<zi2»5  Juliana  2  Ant  of  (>is  liliinde  lif  leade  us  ..  into  be 
eche  of  heouene.  a  1340  HAHPOLB  Psalter  i.  4  His  worde 
sail  noght .  .dissayuabile  ne  leghynge.  1535  COVKRDAI.E  Jer: 
vii.  4  Trust  not  in  false  lyenge  wordes.  1611  BIBLK  Pst  xxxi. 
6,  I  haue  hated  them  that  regard  lying  vanities,  1718  PRIOR 
Solomon  n.  673  And  slavish  bards  our  mutual  loves  rehearse 
In  lying  strains.  1855  MACALT.AY  Hist,  l-'.ng.  xix.  IV.  322 
It  was  much  easier. .to  put  forth  a  lying  prospectus. 

lyingf-i'n.     [LYING  vbl.  sb.\  i  c.    See  LIE  f.1 

23.  J     The  being  in  childbed  ;  accouchement. 
1:1440  Proinf.  fan:  305/2  Lyynge  yn,  of  childe  bedde, 
-' 


I.  03  Those  cushions  your  gossips  SUCK  wun  puis  m  ncuns, 
lozenges,  and  various  forms,  against  a  lying-in.  1841  L. 
HUNT  Men,  Women  ff  R.  11847)  '•  34^  The  Queen  talked 
to  me  (Madame  de  Sevigne'J  as  long  about  my  illness  as  if  it 
had  been  a  lying-in. 

b.  attrib.,  as  lying-in-asylum,  -chamber  etc. 
1770  Hf.wsox  in  /'////.  Trans.  LX.  412  The  British  Lying- 


A  system  of  registraton  o  a  ..  yng-n  ouses.  199 
Allbult's  Syst.  Mail.  VII.  797  Statistics  of  lying-in  hospitals 
show  that  [etc.]. 

So  tyingf-in///.  a.,  that  is  in  childbed. 

1710-11  SWIFT  Jrul.  to  Stella  23  Mar.,  I..  saw  his  lady 
sitting  in  the  bed,  in  the  forms  of  a  lying-in  woman.  1824 
Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  I.  174  The  sick,  the  delicate, 
..thelying-in.  1889).  M.  DUNCAN  Left.  Dis.  ll'ameiixxu. 
(ed.  4)  189  In  lying-in  or  recently  delivered  women. 

Lyiiigly  fbMgli),  tulv.  [f.  LYING  ///.  a.-  + 
•I.Y  -.]  In  a  lying  manner,  mendaciously. 

1382  WYCLIF  J'er.  vii.  8  To  stein,  to  slen,  to  don  auoutrie, 
to  swern  liendely,  to  offre  to  Baalym.  —  Ezek.  xiii.  22 
For  that  that  }e  maden  leei^yngli  the  herte  of  the  iust 
man  to  mourne,  whom  Y  made  not  sorewful.  1541  K. 
COPLAND  Guydons  Quest.  Chirurg.  Giv,  Of  whiche  .xij. 
rybbes  there  be  .vij.  very,  and  .v.  false  or  lyengly.  1682 
Disc.  Addresses  or  Presentm.  to  King  20  Their  Popes  (who 
go  lyingly  under  the  Name  of  Christ  s  Vicars).  1804  ANNE 
SEWARD/.r//.  (iSiit  VI.  146  It  reached  his  ear,  that  khe  had 
lyingly  called  him  'the  thing  of  sound  without  sense'. 
1893  Times  19  Jan.  u/6  He  lyingly  reported  that  he  had 
sunk  two  of  the  French  men-of-war. 

t  Iiying-weight.  Obs.  [LYING  ///.  a.1]  a. 
A  free  weight  placed  in  a  scale,  as  distinguished 
from  the  hanging  weight  attached  to  a  spring 
balance  or  a  steelyard,  b.  =  AVOIRDUPOIS. 

1454  Rolls  ofTarlt.  V.  275/1  [That  no  person  buy  wool  by 
the  fleece]  nor  weyed  by  the  awncell,  but  only  by  the  lying 
weight,  after  xilil  li  to  the  stoon.  1502  ARNOLUE  Chron. 


.  . 

and  of  this  weyght  xvi  vuncis  made  a  pound  and  C.  and 
xijli.  is  an  C.  IJ45  Kates  Custom-he.  dvb,  Lymge 
wayghte.  Thys  Lymge  and  Haburdy  peyse  is  all  one. 

Lyk,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  LIKE. 

Lykam(e,  Lykance,  vars.  LICHAM,  LIKAXCE. 

Lykanthropy,  variant  of  LYCANTHKOPY. 

Lyke  :  see  LICH,  LICHE,  LICK  v  .,  LIKE  v. 

Lykeleod,  -hood,  obs.  forms  of  LIKELIHOOD. 

Lyken.Lykeny.obs.  fonnsofLiKE^.M.iKENz'. 

Lykeres,  obs.  form  of  LwoniCE. 

Lyker;o)us,  -owse,  etc.,  var.  LICKKIUU-S  Ol>s. 

Ly  ke-wake,  lykewake  (bi-k,w^k).  Also 


LYMPH. 

4,  9  liohe-wake,  6,  9  lyk;e)wa(i'yke,  6-7  like-, 
lyke-walk.S-g  lake-wake,  9  lychwake.  Cf.  LATE- 
WAKE,  [f.  lyke,  LICH  +  \\"AKE  s/>.~]  The  watch  kept 
at  night  over  a  dead  body. 

•  1386  CHAUCER  A'nt.'s  T.  2100  Ne  how  that  lych  wake 
was  yholde  Al  thilke  nyght,..kepe  I  nat  to  teye.  1513 
DOUGLAS  .-Eveis  x.  ix.  31  Quham  that  he  etlis  for  to  send 
from  thens,  To  Pallas  likewalkis.  1558  Richmond  II  'ills 
i  Surtees  1853)  127  Ther  shall  be  BO  yong  folkes  at  my  lyke- 
waike.  1613  in  Pitcairn  Crint.  '1  rials  III.  549  At  quhose 
lyke-walk  ..  the  ox  foirsaid  was  slane  and  eittin.  a  1775 
j'\iir  Mary  of  Wallington  xix.  in  Child  Ballads  II.  311/2 
Your  daughter  . .  bids  you  come  to  her  sickening,  or  her 
merry  lake-wake.  1831  CARI.YLK  Misc.  (1857)  HI-  "4  At 
all  lykewakes,  the  doings  and  endurances  of  the  L'eparted 
are  the  theme.  1878  W.  C.  SMITH  Hilda  (1879}  u)2,  I  heard 
them . .  moan  their  rugged  lyke-wakes  in  the  ancient  Rutnc 
rhymes. 

attrib.  1805  SCOTT  Last  Minstr.  IV.  xxvi,  Our  .slogan  is 
their  lyke-wake  dirge.  1837  SIR  F.  PA(.CKAVE  Mcrth.  ff 
1-riar  (1844)  99  The  lyke-uake  train  was  seen  advancing 
towards  them. 

Lykey,  Lykke,  -yn,  obs.  ff.  LICK  v..  LIKK  r. 

Lykkerwys,  Lykky:  seeLiCKEKois.  LiKLt'.1 

Lykne^n,  -yn,  obs.  forms  of  LIKEN. 

Lykor,  Tjykorise,  obs.  ff.  LIQUOR,  Liyuouicf. 

Lyky(e)n,  obs.  forms  of  LIKE  v.1 

Lykyrrhize,  obs.  form  of  LICJUOMCE. 

Lylac,  Lyle,  -ie,  obs.  forms  of  LILAC,  LILY. 

Lylle,  variant  of  LILL,  LILLE  z-bs.  Obs. 

Lyll;i)e,  -y(e,  obs.  forms  of  LILY. 

Lym,  LymaiUle,  obs.  ff.  LEAM  sAJ,  LIMAIL. 

Lymasson,  obs.  form  of  LIMACON. 

Lymb(e,  Lym  e,  obs.  forms  of  LiMnjiU  and  '-. 

Lyme :  see  LYAM. 

Lyme-grass.  [?  f.  LIME  sb.l  with  reference 
to  the  binding  quality  of  the  plant ;  the  spelling  is 
app.  suggested  by  the  mod  L.  generic  name.]  The 
name  for  grasses  of  the  genus  Elynnis.  esp.  E. 
areitariiis,  a  grass  which  is  planted  on  sand,  that 
its  roots  may  help  to  keep  the  sand  in  its  place. 

1776  WITHERING  Bot.  Arrangement  I'fg.  I.  64  Lymegrass. 
Klymus.  1787  tr.  l.innxns  Fant.  finals  1.  52.  18548.  THOM 
SON  ll'ild  J-'t.  III.  (ed.  4)  299  The  lyme  jjrass  i/./j'w/ws),  by 
binding  the  sands . .  with  its  roots,  assists  in  the  resistance  to 
the  encroachments  of  the  sea. 

b.  attrib.  in  the  name  of  a  moth. 

1869  NEWMAN  Brit.  Moths  275  The  Lyme  Grass  (Tapino- 
stola  Elymi). 

Lymer,  Lymet  t,  obs.  ff.  LIMER,  LIMIT. 

Lymfad,  Lyming,  obs.  ff.  LYMPHAD,  LIMINH;. 

Lymiter,  Lymme,  obs.  If.  I.IMITER,  LIMB  rf.i 

Lymnite  :  seeLiM-vitE.  Lymon, obs. f. LEMON. 

Lymph  (limf).  Also  7-8  in  L.  form  lympha. 
[ad.  L.  lympha,  altered  spelling  (due  to  pseudo- 
etym.  association  with  fir.  vv/i<t>r)  NYMPH)  oi*fi»ifa 
(whence  limpidtts  LIMPID),  *himpa  ;  according  to 
some  scholars  rcpr.  a  prehistoric  *Jumfa  cognate 
with  the  Oscan  Diumfais  '  Nymphis '.] 

1.  Pure  water ;  water  in  general ;  a  stream.  Only 
poet,  and  rhetorical. 

a  1630  Ro.rl>:  Ball.  (1871)  I.  176  Here  vurall  gods  and 
tripping  Nymphs  Did  bath  their  corps  in  the  pure  lymphs 
And  christal  streams.  1701  E.  DARWIN  Bot.  (.lard.  I.  117 
The  Naiad-Nymph,  Who  hides  her  fine  form  in  the  passing 
Lymph.  1843  BORROW  liiblt  in  Sfain  xlix.  (1872)  279  In 
the  middle  of  the  court  was  a  fountain  well  supplied  willi 
the  crystal  lymph.  1860  LD.  LYTTON  Lucilc  n.  v.  §  6.  17 
Then,  .the  lymph  Was  the  dwelling  divine  of  a  white-footed 
nymph.  1885  K.  BRIUGKS  Eros  ff  Psyche  Dec.  xxix,  Its  [sf. 
a  fountain's]  biting  lymph  may  not  be  touch'd  of  man  Or  god, 
unless  the  Fates  have  so  ordain'd. 

/ff.  1879  G.  MKKKUITH  Egoist  xvi.  I.  302  It  would  l>e 
the  pity  of  common  sympathy,  pure  lymph  of  pity,  as  nearly 
disembodied  as  can  be. 

b.  transf.  (nonce-uses). 

1784  COWPER  Task  ill.  391  Sipping  calm  the  fragrant 
lymph  [if.  tea]  Which  neatly  she  prepares.  1878  W.  T. 
THORNTON  Word  for  \\~ordfr.  Horace  136  Not  on  wings. . 
shall  I  through  aether's  lymph  be  borne. 

1 2.  Kot.  A  colourless  fluid  in  plants ;  the  sap. 

1671-3  GREW.4««/.  riants  II.  iii.  11682)  68  The  Root  of 
Dandelion  being  cut  in  November,  seems  lo  bleed  both  a 
Milk  and  a  Lympha.  1784  COWPER  Task  vi.  136  That 
moved  The  pure  and  subtle  lymph  Through  th'  impercep 
tible  meand'ring  veins  Of  leaf  and  flow'r.  1807  J.  K. 
SMITH  Phys.  Hot,  67  The  sap,  or  lymph,  of  most  plants  . . 
appears  to  the  sight  and  taste  little  else  than  water.  1830 
LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  270  The  juice  of  the  fruit  and  the 
lymph  of  the  stem  of  Musa  are  slightly  astringent.  [1900 
JACKSON  Gloss.  But.  Terms,  £>v<//>/i,..Giew's  term  for  sap.] 

3.  J'liys.  A  colourless  alkaline  fluid,  derived  from 
various  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body,  resembling 
blood  but  containing  no  red  corpuscles. 


blood  being  common,  probably  to  all  animals,  while  the 
red  particles  are  not.  1805  W.  SAUNDERS  Min.H'aters  446 
The  waters  of  Barege,  .dissolve.. soap  and  animal  lymph. 
1830  K.  KNOX  lte\lard's  Au.tt.  1=0  To  coagulate  like  the 
coagulable  lymph  of  the  blood.  1898  Alllmits  Syst.  Med. 
V.  666.There  is  a  continual  outpouring  of  some  of  the  con 
tents  of  the  capillaries  into  the  tissues,  which  output,  under 
the  name  of  lymph,  is  roughly  speaking  lii/mn-  saugmnis 
deprived  of  much  of  its  albumin. 
4.  a.  The  exudation  from  an  inflamed  tissue, 


LYMPHAD. 

from  a  sore,  etc.  b.  In  recent  use  often  spec,  for 
•vaccine  lymph  (see  VACCINE),  the  matter  which  is 
taken  from  the  vesicles  characteristic  of  cow-pox 
in  a  cow  or  calf  or  in  a  vaccinated  human  being, 
in  order  to  be  used  in  the  operation  of  vaccination. 
Hence,  in  wider  sense,  any  morbid  matter  taken 
from  a  person  or  animal  suffering  from  a  disease, 
in  order  to  be  employed  in  some  prophylactic 
operation  analogous  to  vaccination. 

1800  Mt'ti.  Jrnt.  IV.  61  Several  ..tumours.. discharged  an 
"act id  lynipli.  1801  K|N<;  Cmv-fax  I.  295  Medical  men  in 
jiene'ral. .think  it  (viiriolous  matter]  must  active  when  it  is 
a  mere  lymph,  and  inert  as  it  becomes  more  ojKique.  1810 
IKNNKU  in  Haron  Life  11838)  II.  368,  I  send  out  a  great  deal 
of  vaccine  lymph  on  ivory  points.  1866  ].  HUTLHINSON  in 
7.  A'.  Reynolds*  Syst.  .\[cil.  I.  307  The  rapid  absorption  of 
syphilitic  lymph  under  mercurial  influence,  1868  DBATOM 
ilmuibk.  I'at-ciniititm  109  Lymph  should  in  every  instance 
(where  practicable)  he  inserted  direct  from  arm  to  arm. 
1873  ROBERTS  llanMik.  Mdi.  53  Kibrinous  Exudation, 
t.ymph,  Coagulahle  Lymph,  Inflammatory  exudation.  All 
exudation  escapes  from  the  vessels  in  some  forms'of  in 
flammation,  which  is  coagulable,  containing  much  (ihrine, 
and  to  this  the  above  names  have  been  applied.  Ibiil.  194 
The  lymph  does  not  deteriorate  or  lose  its  protective  power 
after  passing  through  any  number  of  individuals.  1893 
Itiinglison's  i\Icil.  Ilict.,  Kocli's  Iynif>h. 

5.  altrib.  and  Comb.  a.  simple  attributive,  as 
lymph-tell,  -channel,  -corpuscle,  -follicle,  -gland, 
-globttU,  -path,  -sinus,  -space,  -si onto.  (pi.  stomata  , 
-stream,  -vessel;  b.  objective,  as  lymph  -absorption, 
-secretion ;  lymph-connective,  -forming  adjs. ; 
lymph-canalicular  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  lymph- 
channels  ;  lymph-cataract  (see  quot.) ;  lymph- 
heart,  one  of  a  number  of  contractile  muscular  sacs 
which  pump  the  lymph  forward. 

1899  AllbiitfsSyst'.iMeJ.  VI.  213  The  hypothesis  of  lymph- 
formation  and  "lymph-absorption.  1874  Q.  Jrnt.  Microsccp. 
Sci.  XIV.  278  The  "lymph-canalicular  system  of  Reckling- 
hausen.  1844  HOBLVN  Diet.  Mcd.  Terms,  *  I.yiiipk-cata- 
rtict,  the  most  frequent  form  of  spurious  cataract :  so  named 
by  Ueer.  1873  T.  H.  GREEN  Intn^t.  PfLthol.  (ed.  2)  208 
Small  spheroidal  elements  resembling  *lymph-cel!s.  1867 
Qnains  Anat.  (ed.  7)  III.  p.  clxxxviii,  The  I.ymph-sinns, 
or  the  "lymph-channel.  1899  Allbntfs  Xyit.  MeJ.  VI. 
507  The  "lymph-connective  elements  (spider-cells) . .  crowd 
upon  the  sheaths  of  the  blood-vessels.  1871  PKASLEE 
Ovar.  Tiunoitrs  14  The  "lymph-corpuscle,  becomes  a 
diagnostic  element  of  the  peritoneal  fluid.  1873  T.  H. 
GKKEN  Introd.  ratlial.  (ed.  2)  264  The  "lymph-follicles 
become  enlarged  from  the  multiplication  of  their  elements. 
1897  Allhntfs  Syst.  Meit.  IV.  13  Increase  of  uric  acid 
..  may  be  an  evidence  of  changes  in  "lymph-forming 
structures.  1856-8  W.  CI.AKK  /  'an  der  lloevens  Zool.  I.  15 
"Lymph-glands  are  found  only  in  higher  animals.  1822-34 
Cofif  sStitiiy  Metl.  (ed.  4)1.552  Globules  void  of  colour,  found 
floating  in  the  serum,  and  which  Sir  Everard  Home  has 
called  'lymph-globules.  1875  HUXI.F.Y  &  MARTIN  Klein.  />';'<>/. 
1 72  The  Frog  possesses  two  pairs  of v  lymph-hearts.  1878  H  011- 
I.VN  Diet.  Me<i.  Terms  (etl.  10),  * Lyinf>li-scrotit»i,  a  peculiar 
disease  of  the  scrotum,  characterized  by  the  formation  of 
vesicles  in  the  skin  of  the  scrotum  containing  albuminous 
fluid,  charged  with  corpuscles  like  those  of  the  blood.  1899 
A  tlbHtCs  Syst.  Mcd.  VII.  243  The  whole  question  of  "lymph 
secretion  is  at  present  in  too  unsettled  a  slate  to  be  discussed 
with  much  profit.  1867  ^Lymph-sinus  [see  lymph-channel}. 
"*74  (?•  Jriit,  Microscop.  Sci.  XIV.  91  The  "lymph  spaces 
existing  between  the  tendinous  fibres  of  fascia-.  1875  K.  R. 
LANKESTKR  ibid.  XV.  260  Each  fold  contains  between  its 
lamella;  a  lymph-space  (part  of  the  ccelom).  1899  Allbntfs 
Syst.  Med.  VII.  542  A  pleural  effusion  closes  the  "lymph- 
stomata  of  the  pleura.  1873  GREKN  Intml.  I'atk.  109  The 
transmission  by  the  "lymph-stream  of  substances  . .  derived 
from  the  malignant  growth.  1874  Q.  jfnil.  i\licrosc0j>.  Sci. 
XIV.  91  The  "lymph  vessels  on  the  opposite  side. 

Lymphad  (Vfmieed).  Also  7  lum-,  lime-, 
lyrnfad.  [corruption  of  Gael,  longfhada :  see 
LANGFAD.]  A  one-masted  galley  propelled  by 
oars.  Now  only  Hist. ;  and  Her.  borne  as  a 
charge  in  the  arms  of  some  Scottish  families. 

1536  [see  LANCFAD].  1608  in  Hurt's  Lett.  .V.  Sco.'l.  (1818) 
II,  App.  238  Destroyit  the  haill  gallayis,  lumfaddis.  1641 
Sc.  Acts  C/ias.  I  11814)  V.  -M2/I  The  number  of  boittis,  or 
Lymfadis  within  the  pairtisof  this  kingdome  lying  opposite 
to  Irland.  1814  Scot  T  Diary  12  Aug..  He  [Earl  of  Orkneyl 
bears  the  royal  arms  . .  quarterly,  with  a  lymphad  or  galley, 
the  ancient  arms  of  the  county.  1818  —  l\ob  Roy  x\ix,  Our 
loch  ne'er  saw  the  Campbell  lymphads.  1864  BUUTEI.I. 
Her.  Hist.  $  Pop.  ix.  46  The  Lymphad  is  borne  by  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  and  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn.  1888  So.'. 
Re-,:  25  Feb.  221  The  MacDonalds  can  hardly  go  over  in 
lymphads  to  Ulster  and  butcher  another  Shane  O'Neil. 

Lymphadenitis  (limfrcd/hai-tis).  fa///. 
[mod.L.,  f.  LYMPH  +  Gr.  dSijK  gland  + -ITIS.]  In 
flammation  of  the  lymphatic  glands. 

1879  J.  R.  REYNOLDS  Syst.  Med.  V.  134  1897  Allbntfs 
Xyst.  Med.  IV.^  554  The  . .  condition  of  the  spleen  seen  in 
cases  of  bacterial  infection  may  be  described  as  a  splcnitis 
and  in  some  degree  comparable  to  lymphadenitis. 

Lymphadenoid  ilimfard&oid),  a.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -OID.]  Resembling  the  tissue  of  a  lym 
phatic  gland. 

1877  RoBKKTxffauMJ!.  Meii.  (ed.  3 1 1.  270  Lymphadenoid 
tissues  are  specially  prone  to  tubercle.  1898  Allbntfs  Syst, 
Jfetf.  V.  3  The  root-particles  lie  in  ..  the  lymphadenoid 
bodies  of  the  lung. 

II  Lymphadeiioma  li^mK-d/uyu-mu).  [mod. 
L.,f.  L./ymf/ia LYMPH  +  Gr.duij)' gland  +  -omit, after 
carcinoma,  etc.]  An  abnormal  development,  or  a 
tumour  consisting  of  lymphoid  tissue  \Syd.  Soc, 
/.ex.).  Hence  Iiymphadeno'inatous  • 
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1873  T.  H.  GHEEN  littrod.  Pathol.  (ed.  2>  145  Closely 
allied  to  the  .simple  lymphomata  are  the  growths  now  known 
as  lymphadenoma.  Ibid.  147  A  lymphadenomatous  tumour 
of  the  mediastinum. 

t  Ly -mphaeduct.  Obs.  Also  7  lymphiduot, 
7-8  lympheduot,  9  lymphoduct.  [ad.  mod.L. 
lyinphxJiiclus,  f.  lymphx  gen.  of  lymfha  LYMPH  + 
dnctus  leading;  formed  after  aqun'duciiis  AQUE 
DUCT.]  =  LYMPHATIC  K. 

1664  POWER  Exf.  1'hilcs.  in.  191  We  had  yet  never  known 
. .  the  I'lood's  Circulation, the  Lymphiducts,  and  other  admir 
able  Curiosities  in  this  fabrick  of  our  Selves.  1691  RAY 
Creation  n.  (1692)  30  Certain  Water-pipes  or  Lymphie-ducts 
inserted  in  the  liulb  of  the  Eye.  1694  W.  WOTTON  Anc.  ft 
Mod.  Learn.  (1697)  219  The  Lympheducts  ..  were  not  fully 
traced  till  Steno  and  liriggs  described  them.  1725  HRADI.EY 
l-'tim.  Diet.  s.v.  Skin,  Nervous  Fibres,  .full  of  Glandules 
atid  Lympheducts.  1768  CMKSKI.DEN  Anat.  209  Lympha;- 
ducts  are  small  pellucid  cylindrical  tubes,  which  arise  in 
visible  from  the  extremities  of  the  arteries. 
b.  In  plants  :  A  sap-vessel. 

1672-3  GREW  Anat.  Plants  II.  iii.  (i68.il  68  Whether  all 
Roots  have  Lymphajducts,  is  doubtful.  1675  /'////.  Trans. 
X.  487  In  some  of  which  he  finds  Sap  vessels  to  be  only 
lynipha:ducts. 

Lympliaemia  >,limfrmia\  Path.  [mod.L., 
f.  L.  lympha  LYMPH  +  Gr.  aj)aa  blood.]  (Seequot.i 
1889  Syd.  Soc.  l.c.v.,  Lyiiiplixtnia.  a  synonym  of  Leiicory- 
thitinia.  1898  Allbntts  Syst.  Meii.  \ .  6.55  IVirchow]  drew 
a  distinction  between  a  lymphatic  form  of  the  disease 
in  which  there  is  an  admixture  in  the  blood  of  leucocytes 
from  the  eidarged  lymphatic  glands — '  lymphaemia  ' — and  a 
splenic  form. 

Lympliagogiie  Irmf&gpg).  .)/<•«'.  [f.  LYMPH 
+  Gr.  d-yaj-yos  leading.]  Something  adapted  to 
produce  or  increase  the  Mow  of  lymph. 

1892  STARLING  F.lein.  lliun.  Physiol.  73  The  flow  of 
lymph  ..  is  also  increased  by  ihe  injection  of  certain  sub 
stances  into  the  blood.  These  substances  have  been  termed 
lymphagogues  by  Heidenhain. 

II  Iiymphangiectasis  (Ii'mfsend3i,e-lctasis). 
Patli.  [mod.L.,  f.  as  next  +  ECTASIS.]  Dilatation 

of  the  lymphatics. 

1882  Qi/ain's  Diet.  Metf.,  Lyinjtliangiectasis,.  .l>Tuphatic 
varix,  or  varicose  dilatation  of  lymphatic  vessels,  1899 
A/lbittt'sSyst.  Meii.  VI.  443  'Ihe  dilatation  of  the  lympha 
tics,  or  lymphangiectasis,  may  be  very  diffuse. 

Hence  Ly  mphaiig-iecta  tic  a.      (In  recent  Diets.) 

Lymphailgionia  'Jimfa-nd.^i<«i-ma  .     J'atli. 

I'l.  -otnata  (-<7u-mata\     [mod.L.,  f.  as  next  + 

-oma,  after  carcinoma,  etc.]     A  morbid  growth  in 

the  lymphatics.      Hence  Lymphangio  matous  a. 

1876  DL'IIRISG  Dis.  Skin  70  ISIood  vessels  and  lymphatics 
are  also  the  seat  of  new  growths,  as  seen  in  angioma  and 
lymphangioma  of  the  skin.  1899  Allbntfs  Syst,  Med.  XT. 
456  Some  mesenteric  cysts.. may  be  due  to  dilatation  of 
lymphatic  vessels  and  to  lymphangiomatous  growth. 

I!  Lymphangitis  (limfsendjaHU).  Path. 
Also -angeitis.  [mod.L.,  f.  lympha  LYMPH  -t-Gr. 
dfyfiov  vessel  +  -ITI.S.  Cf.  F.  lymphangitt,]  In- 
tlammation  of  the  wnlls  of  the  lymphatic  vessels. 

1861  BUMSTKAD  yen.  Dis.  (1879)  128  Gonorrhojal  lymphan 
gitis  may  either  be  seated  in  the  principal  trunks  or  in  the 
reticular  network  of  these  vessels.  1898  P.  MANSON  Trop. 
Diseases  xxxi.  470  Lymphangitis  is  a  common  occurrence 
in  all  forms  of  filarial  disease. 

1  Lymphate,  pa.  pple.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  L. 
lympliat-us,  pn.  pple.  oilyinfltare.  f.  lympha  water.] 
Diluted  with  water. 

1610  UARROUGH  3/eth,  Physhk  xxxi.  (1639)  51  If  his  body- 
be  weake,  let  him  drink  wine  well  lympbate,  or  small  Ale. 

t  Lymphate,  v.  Olis.  rare-".  In  7  lymphat. 
[f.  L./y/;//7/(7/-,ppl. stem  of  lymphare  :  cf.  Lvui'HA- 
TIC.]  trans.  To  drive  mad.  1623  in  COCKERAM. 

Hence  t  Lymphated  ppl.  a.,  frenzied. 

1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II.  1755  in  JOHNSON.  1817  J.  F. 
PKNNIE  Roy.  Minstrel  vi.  525  lint  a  more  furiou-s  storm 
rag'd  in  the  breast  Of  the  lymphated  Saul. 

Lymphatic  (limfse-tik),  a.  and  sb.  Also  7  8 
lymphatiok,  (8  limphatic).  [ad.  L.  lymphatic-its 
mad.  frenzied,  f.  lympha  LYMPH.  In  mod.  scien 
tific  Latin  the  word  has  been  used  in  the  sense 
'  pertaining  to  lymph '  (the  ending  having  been 
prob.  misapprehended  to  be  identical  with  lhat  of 
spermatic,  etc.) ;  so  F.  lyiiiphatii/ite,  It.  linfatico. 

The  classical  Lat.  word  is  difficult  to  account  for;  perh.  it 
may  be  due  to  the  association  of  lympha  with  V\HJ.$TI  (see 
LV.MIMI)  ;  cf.  Gr.  rufi^ioi'  to  be  frenxy-stricken.] 
A.  ail/. 
1 1.  I.  Frenzied,  mad.  Obs. 

1656  Iji.ouxT  Glossogr.  1711  SHAFTESIJ.  Charac.  (1757)  I. 
51  Poets  are  fanaticks  too.  And  thus  Horace  either  is,  or 
feigns  himself  lymphatick,  and  shews  what  an  effect  the 
vision  of  the  nymphs  and  ISacchus  had  on  him.  1727  RMLEY 
vol.  II,  Lyinphatiek  Persons.  1822  S.  UVRDKK  Orient.  Lit. 
I.  1 20  The  frog,  like  the  tortoise  and  crocodile,  was  an 
emblem .  .of  lymphatic  prophecy. 

II.  In  senses  connected  with  LYMPH. 

2.  a.  Phys.  and  Anat.  Pertaining  to  lymph ; 
concerned  in  the  secretion  or  conveyance  of  lymph, 
as  in  lymphatic  gland,  vessel;  lymphatic  system, 
the  lymphatic  vessels  nnd  glands  collectively ; 
lymphatic  luart  =  lymph-heart.  Also,  of  the  nature 
of  lymph,  as  in  lymphatic  fluid,  humour  (?obsA 

1649  KviiLYN  Ment.  (1857)  I.  257  Came  to  visit  me  Dr.  ! 
loyline,  discoverer  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  an  excellent  j 
anatomist.  1663  BOYLE  Use/.  E.rf.  Nat.  Pliilos.  H.  v.  x.  I 
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224  The  late  anatomical  discoveries  of  the  motion  of  the 
chyle  and  limphatick  liquor  ,.  hath  yet  made  men  cure 
diseases  much  better  than  before.  173*  ARBUTHNOT  Rules 
of  Diet  428  In  the  serous  part  of  the  Blood  affecting 
the  lymphatick  Arteries.  1747  tr.  Astruc's^  Fevers  351 
A  lymphatic  or  lacteal  humour  and  the  blood  circulate  from 
the  mother  into  the  placenta  and  foetus.  1804  ABEKM:IIIY 
Surg.  Obs.  34  Perhaps  originating  in  lymphatic  glands. 
1830  R.  Ksox  Jieclani^s  Atuit.  213  The  Lymphatic  System 
comprehends,  ist,  the  vessels  which  carry  the  lymph  and 
chyle  into  the  veins,  and  2dly,  Enlargements  which  occur 
in  their  course,  and  which  are  called  conglobate  glands,  or 
lymphatic  ganglia,  1870  ROU,I;STON  Anim.  Life  Introd. 
59  Upon  their  junction  with  the  veins  of  this  latter  region, 
contractile  sacs,  the  so  called  '  lymphatic  hearts ',  are 
developed.  1899  AllbiitCs  Syst.  Mai.  VI.  457  Growth  of 
this  kind  should.. be  called,  .lymphatic  gland  sarcoma, 
fb.  Bot.  Containing  or  conveying  sap.  Obs. 

1671-3  (!KK\V  Anat.  Plants  \\.  iii.  (1682)  69  Whence  it 
should  >eem  that  Lymphatick  R;iys  and  Milky  Kings  are 
in  that  Koot  [Dandelion)  so  far  mixed  together.  1836 
LoruoN  Encycl.  Plants  Gloss.,  Lymphatic^  of  or  belonging 
to  lymph  or  >ap. 

3.  Of  persons  and  their  temperaments:  Ilavlngthe 
characteristics  (flabby  muscles,  pale  skin,  sluggish 
ness  of  vital  and  mental  action)  formerly  supposed 
to  result  from  an  excess  of  lymph  in  the  system. 

1834  J.  FOKBKS  LacnneCs  Dis.  C/test  fed.  4)  319  In  .. 
persons  of  a  lymphatic  habit,  the  skin  becomes  white. 
1858  II.UYIIIDHNK  /V.  3-  //.  Xofafiks.  II.  31  A  widow., 
of  an  easy,  lymphatic,  cheerful  temperament.  1859  G. 
MICRKHITH  A'.  l''ercret  xxxv,  With  lymphatic  approbation. 
1872  Hi M.KV  Physiol.  iii.  72  Persons  of  flabby,  or  what  is 
called  lymphatic  constitution,  1885  Truth  28  May  850^ 
Her  flesh  being  ..  lymphatic,  and  her  outlines  wanting  in 
firmness. 

B.  sl>. 

1 1.   A  lunatic,  a  madman.     'See  A.  i.l   Obs. 

1708  SH,UTKSI!.  Charac.  (1711)  I.  50  All  Nations  have 
their  I  .ympliaticks  of  some  kind  or  another,  a  1763  SHKN- 
STONI-;  Elegies  xv\.  34  From  liethlem's  walls  the  poor 
lymphatic  stray VI. 

2.  Chiefly  //.  Vessels  similar  to  veins,  whose 
special  function  is  the  conveyance  of  lymph.  •{•  Also 
applied  to  the  sap-vessels  in  plants.  Obs. 

1667  rhil.  Trans.  II.  509  The  trunk  of  the  Lymphatics. 
1707  FLOVK.K  Physic.  Pulse-U'atch  145  The  Tumour.,  breaks 
the  lymphatics  which  abound  near  the  Liv<  r.  1768  HKW- 
SON  in  /'////.  Tr,\ns.  LVII1.  219  Into  this  lymphatic  soniu 
small  branches  from  the  kidneys  seem  to  enter.  1826  GOOD 
Kk.  Xat.  (1834)  I.  164  Like  the  perfect  plant,  it  possesses 
lymphatics  and  air-yes^U.  1881  MIVAKT  Cat  349  The  small 
lymphatics  originate  by  the  junction  of  nucleated  cells. 

t  Lymplia'tical,  a.  and  sb.  Oh.  [f.  prec.  + 
-AI..]  A.  adj.  a.  Of  persons  :  Frenzied,  b.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  frcn/y  ;  visionary.  B.  sb.  A  frenzied 
l>er>on  (Cockcram  1623). 

1603  HARSNKT  Pop.  linfost.  Pref.,  The  Lymphaticall 
I'rit-sts  of  Baal.  1678  K.  I/KSTKANGK  Scne(as  Mor,  (1702) 
106  For  Captivity,  Wounds  and  Chains,  he  only  looks  upon 
as  false,  and  lymphatical  Turrours.  1718  Hi'.  HUTCIIINSON 
IVitchcraft  l)ed.  n  Witches,  Conjurers,  and  Fairies,  and 
all  that  Lymphatical  Chitnajra. 

t  Lympha'tion.  Obs.   [ad.  L.  tymf>hfitidn-fftnt 

n.  of  action  f.  lywphCirt  (see  LYMPHATE  z1.}.]  The 
action  of  driving  mad. 

1623  in  COCKERAM.  1712  OLDISWOKTII  Odes  Iforacc  x. 
26 't  By  TO  mctu  in  the  foregoing  verse  he  understands 
Madness,  Enthusiasm.  Lymphation. 

Lyiuphatism       (U'tnfatiz'm).      Path.       [f. 

LVMPHAT-IC  +  -ISM.]     (See  quot.) 

1878  HOUI.VN  Diet.  Med.  Terms  fed.  10^  Lyiiiphatism,  a 
term  recently  associated  with  scrofula,  from  the  idea  that 
scrofrila  is  the  highest  expression  of  the  lymphatic  tempera- 
ment. 

Lymphault,  obs.  form  of  LIMPHALT. 

Ly  inphic,  a.  Obs*  ran^°.     [f.  LYMPH +  -ic.] 

—  I.YMrHATICrt.    1681  tr.  /(7///V Rent. Med.  Wks.  Vocab. 

I  Lymphid,  a.     [f.  L.  lympha  LYMPH,  perh. 
after  limpid.]    =  LYMPHOID. 

1674-7  J-  MOMNS  Anat.  Ol>s.  (1896)  23  All  parts  being 
repleat  \\~iUi  the  Lymphid  matter. 

II  Lymphitis  dimfoi-tis).  Path.    [f.  LYMPH  + 
-ITIS.     Cf.  F.  lyniphitc]   =LYMPHANGITI.S. 

1861  BI.MSIKAD  Is'cu.  Dis.  118791416  Simple  lymphiti.s  may 
be  due  to  any  of  the  causes  already  mentioned  as  producing 
a  simple  bubo. 

Lymphocyte  (li'mftfeait).  Phys.  [f.  lywpho- 
comb.  i.  LTMPH  + -CITE],  An  immature  leucocyte. 

1896  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  I.  730  He  recommends  subcu 
taneous  injections  of  pilocarpine,  in  order  to  raise  artificially 
the  number  and  ratio  of  the  lymphocytes. 

attrib.  1902  Brit.  Med.  *yrnl.  5  Apr.  832  note,  There  was 
. ,  a  high  lymphocyte  percentage, 

Hence  Ly-mphocytic  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to, 
or  characterized  by  the  presence  of,  lymphocytes. 

1896  Atttttt£s  Syst.  Mc<t.  1.730  The  number  of'neutro- 
phile  '  cells  falls  rapidly,  while  the  uninuclear  or  lympho- 
cytic  elements  increase. 

HLymphocytosis(li:mf<?saium*sis).  Phys.  [f. 
LYMPHOCYTE  + -((.sis.]  A  morbid  increase  in  the 
number  of  lymphocytes. 

1896  Allbntt's  Syst.  Mcd.  I.  730  In  the  lymphocytosis  he 
sues  a  prognostic  Mgn  of  great  value.  1900  AlUhina  Mttn. 
,\fcd,  II,  291  The  Ijniphocytes  are  generally  increased  to 
the  greatest  extent  (lymphocytosis). 

Lymphography  'limf^'grati).  [f.  lympho- 
comb,  form  of  LYMPH  +  -GUAPHY.]  A  description 
of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  their  origin  and  uses. 

1828  in  WEBSTMR  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 
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Lymphoid  (H-mfoid),  a.  Phys.     [f.  LYMPH  +    ' 
-oil).]   Resembling  lymph,  lymph  corpuscles,  or  the 
lissue  of  lymphatic  glands  ;  cocas.  =  LYMPHATIC. 

1867  Quains  Antit.  (ed.  7)  III.  p.  cxcix,  This  structure 
which  prevails  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and 
intestines  ..  is  sometimes  named  lymphoid  tissue  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  interior  tissue  of  the  lymphatic  glands. 
1874  (?•  y>'"t-  -'^  'VMro/.  Si  i.  X 1 V.  279  Spherical  or  lymphoid 
refls,  of  \vhich  all  intermediate  si/es  exist,  .  .  are  seen  tn  the 
lymph  canalic-ilar  system.  1879  KKVXI'I.T>S  Syst.  Mftf.  V. 
LM7  The  tissue  known  . .  as  '  adenoid  '  consists  of  lymphoid 
corpuscles  embedded  in  the  meshes  of  a  '  retiform  '  stroma. 

Also  Lymphoi'dal  ir.          (In  recent  Diets.) 

II  Iiyjnphoma  limlVm-ma\  •/'«///.  PI.  lympho- 
niata.  [i.  LYMPH,  after  farfinoma.i&c.]  A  tumour 
having  the  structure  of  a.  lymphatic  gland. 

1873  T.  H.  GREKX  IntroJ.  Pftkol  (ed.  2)  142  The  Lympho- 
mata  are  new  formations  consisting  of  lymphatic  . .  tissue. 
1897  AM/nitl's  .Yv.t/.  Mat.  IV.  590  Sharp,  who  distinguishes 
between  lymphosarcomaand  lymphadenoma,  considers  that 
each  starts  from  a  lymphoma. 

Hence  Iijrmphcrmatons  a.,  of  the  nature  of  or 
resembling  a  lymphoma. 

1876  Trans.  Clinical  Soc.  IX.  87  An  examination  of  the 
•irowth  microscopically  did  not  show  . .  that  it  was  lympho- 
inatous,  189*  W.  OSLKK  1'ritu.  Metl.  27  The  lympho- 
matous  nephritis,  .produces  as  a  rule  no  symptoms. 

II  Lymphorrliagia  [Hmfcr^'djiS).  [f.  lyinpho- 
comb.  'form  of  LYMPH  +  Gr.  -payia  a  bursting.] 
A  discharge  of  lymph  produced  by  the  bursting 
of  a  lymphatic  vessel. 

1876  tr.  n'agw's  Ccn.  rathol.  (ed.6)224  Lympliorrhagia 
is  a  term  used  to  express  the  flow  •  •  lymph  out  of  its  natural 
i  hannels.  1897  Allbutfs  Syst.  Mat.  1 1.  1078  The  debilitat 
ing  effects  of  the  recurring  attacks  uf  lymphorrhagia. 

Hence  Iijrmphorrha  gic  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
lymphorrhagia. 

1882  l^iiains  /'/V/.  Mftt.  s.  v.  I.yinpkt}rfhagiat  A  lym- 
phorrhagic  diathesis. 

II  ly  iuphosarco-ma.  /'«///.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
SARCOMA.]  A  sarcoma  containing  lymphoid  cells, 
so  as  to  resemble  a  lymphatic  gland. 

1874  JONKS  &  SIKV.  Ptitliol.  Altai,  (ed.  21  155  When   the 
proportion  of  cells  is  very  large,  Virchow  has  applied  the 
name  lymphosarcuma.    1898.!.  HficMiNsus  in  Anh.  S  /ir^. 
IX.  325  A  case  in  which  the  adenitis  of  syphilis  ..  passed  on 
into  lymphn-sarcoma. 

Hence  Ly  mpho-sarco-matous  '. 

1880  M.  MACKKNZIK  Pis.  Throat  ff  .\<>sc  I.  84  Cases.. of 
the  ..  lympho-sarcomati'us  character. 

Lymphotojny  Jimfc'tomi  .  [I.  as  prec.  +  Gr. 
-(<t']Totua  cutting.]  Dissection  of  the  lymphatics. 

1856  in  MAVXI-.  K.rf  -s.  l.cx. 

Lymphous  (.li'nifas\  a.  I'hys,  [f.  LYMPH  + 
•oi:s.]  fa.  Of  vegetable  fluids:  \\atery  (obs.}. 
b.  Ot  animal  fluids  :  Containing,  of  the  nature  of, 
or  resembling  lymph. 

1672-3  GRKW  Anal.  Plants  II.  iii.  (1682)  67  The  Milky 
Saps,  .agree,  in  being  more  Oyly  than  any  of  the  Lymphous 
Saps.  1876  \V.  Routine  i'rin.  ff  Ren<il  Dis.  n.  iv.  (ed.  3) 
323  The  coaguluin  in  lymphous  urine  resembles  calf's  foot 
or  currant  jelly.  I'&yj  AlU'Htfs  Sysl.  .Ifctt.  II.  1078  The 
K'inphons  fluid  soiling  the  patient's  clothes. 

Lymphy  fli-mfi),  a.  J'/iys.  [f.  LYMPH +  -Y] 
( )f  the  nature  of  or  resembling  lymph. 

1848  in  WKHSTKR.  1855  KAMSISOTHAM  Of'st^tr.  Mill.  49 
They  are  entirely  destitute  of  the  rich,  interstitial,  1>  inphy 
depjsit.  1897  Allblttfs  Syst.  Med.  11.424  In  the  first  or 
croupo-fibrinous  variety  [of  dysentery]  the  lyniphy  or  libri- 
nous  deposit  is  of  varying  thickness  and  consistency. 

t  Lyiupold,  v.  Otis.  [V  f.  *lympold,  var.  of  j 
I.IMPIIALT  a.~\  /rnns.  To  defeat  (an  opponent)  at  I 
tables  by  one  of  the  two  methods  recognized  by  I 
the  laws  of  the  game.  Hence  Lympolding. 

ti  1400  [sec  I.l  KCIIING  vil.  sb.'-\ 

Lymtake  :  see  limb-take,  LIMII  sl>.\  5. 

Lymyter,  -toui\e,  obs.  forms  of  LIMITEU. 

Lyn,  obs.  form  otl.iE  i-.i,  LIKE.  Li.vx.^ 

Lyn,  oba.  ]ia.  pple.  LIK  v^ 

Lynage,  Lynce,  obs.  ff.  LIKEAUE,  LYNX. 

Lyiiceail  ^lins/'an),  a.  Also  7  lincem,  ~~t) 
lyncscan,  y  lynxean.  [f.  L.  lyntc  us  ^n.  Gr. 
AuY«ior.  f.  Atryf  LY.NX)  +  -AX. 

Some  of  the  writers  who  have  used  the  word  have  |>erh. 
intended  a  reference  to  LMUtiattiM  name  of  one  oftthe 
Argonauts,  celebrated  for  his  sharp  sight  ;  cf.  '  a  more  pierc 
ing  Linceus  sight*  (Nashe  Lenten  Stnjfc  (1599)  67).] 

Of  the  eyes,  sight,  etc. :  Resembling  that  of  a  lynx, 
keen  ;  also  of  persons  :  lynx-like  ;  sharp-sighted. 

1622  lir.  HAM.  AY;v//.  V.  129  Justice  cannot  be  too  lyncean 
to  the  being  of  things.  •  n  1678  MARVJ:U.  !><-/.  John  Htxvc 
YVks.  1875  IV.  181,  I  \\onder  how  in  this  lyncean  perspica 
city  It  over-aw  a  more  remarkable  errour  of  Mr.  Howe's. 
1793  W.  KouliKis  f.atiA-t -r-on  No.  85  (1704)  III.  364  ll  was 
not  long  ere  the  . .  lyucean  vigilance  of  the  Haron  detected 
tlie  exchange  of  letters.  1816  KIKBV  &  Si'.  EntOHtol.  11.219 
Hunted  for  by  the  lyncean  eye  of  an  entomologist.  1819 
TUKTON  CimcM.  Did.  p.  xviii,  This  laborious  and  lyncean 
naturalist.  [In  mod.  Dicts.1 

t  tynceous,  a.  Ol>s.  Also  6  linoious,  7 
lyncius.  [formed  as  prec.  +  -oi's  ]  —  LYNCEAN. 

1592  K.  1 1.  HytxtrttomacUa  8.' b,  \'et  with  a  lincions 
eye,  I  never  left  to  examine  ..  the  extreatne  bcautie  of  the 
excellent  Nymph.  1656  ULOUNT  Cl»ssi>gr.,  Lynceous. 

Lyncet,  variant  of  LINKSKAT  Obs. 

Lynch,  linj  .  r'.  Oiig.  U.S.  [f.  Lynch:  see 
Lixcll  LAW.]  trans.  To  condemn  and  jninisli  by 
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lynch  law.  In  early  use,  implying  chiefly  the 
infliction  of  punishment  such  as  whipping,  tarring 
arid  feathering,  or  the  like*;  now  only,  to  inflict 
sentence  of  death  by  lynch  law. 

1836  Niles'  Reg.  i  Oct.  69/1  Some  personal  friend  of  Mr. 
Uroiix.  .proceeded  to  the  mansion  of  judge  IJcrrnudez,  with  a 
view  to  Lynch  him.  1839  MARRVAT  Diary  Aincr.  Ser.  i.  III. 
240  It  may  appear  strange  that  people  should  b<j  lynched  for 
the  mtre  vice  of  gambling.  1856  KMERSON  F.ng.  Traits  11857* 
154  The  prison  was  burst  open  by  the  mob,  and  George  |of 
Cappadocia]  was  lynched,  as  he  deserved.  1884  SIR  L.  H. 
<  ikn  i  i\  ttf.  Rcfiub.  151  It  is  ..  unreasonable  to  insist  on  the 
guilt  of  an  unfortunate  who  has  been  lynched  after  an 
acquittal  in  open  court. 

transf.  1839  LOXGF.  in  /-//c-(iSgi)  I.  329,  I  have  Lynched 
all  the  trees, — that  is,  tarred  them. 

H  App.  misused  for  :  To  render  infamous. 

1835  DISRAELI  9  May  in  Cor*.  «•.  Sister  (18861  37  if  all 
the  U'Connells  were  to  challenge  me,  I  could  not  think  of 
meeting  them  now.  1  consider  and  everyone  else  that  they 
are  lynched. 

Lynch,  variant  of  LIXCH  si'.- 

1883  SKKHOHM  Kug.  Village  Community  i.  5  A  . .  peculiar 
feature  of  the  open  field  system  in  hilly  districts  is  the 
'  lynch '.  Ibid.  6  These  banks  Ijetween  the  plough-made 
terraces  are  generally  called  lynches,  or  linces. 

Iiyncher  Jrnjoi).  [f.  LYNCH  v.  +  -EK1.]  One 
who  lynches ;  one  who  punishes  or  helps  to  punish 
by  lynch  law,  esp.  one  who  puts  (an  offender)  to 
death  by  summary  process. 

1839  .\'i/t's'  Reg:  15  June  256/2  Lynchers  punished.  1847 
//(!/-&«£?/•  7  Aug.  1 36/1  The  company  of  I  ynchers  once  formed, 
they  proceed  to  the  execution  of  summary  justice.  1881 
Times  21  Feb.  5/6  The  mob  of  lynchers  numbered  200. 

Lynching  ^li'nfin  .  vbl. sb.  [f. LYNCH v.  +  -ING i .] 
The  action  ot  LYNCH  v. ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1839  Xilts*  Reg.  14  I>ec.  256'!  Horrible  lynching.  1901 
A'.  Amer.  Rev.  Feb.  281  Lynchings  in  the  South  are  mainly 
caused  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  crimes  for  which  lynch 
ing  is  a  penalty. 

atirib.  1879  SIR  G.  CAMPBELL  White  $  ttlack  171  Several 
lynching  cases  of  atrocity  occurred  before  I  had  been  many 
weeks  in  the  States.  1884  SIR  L.,H.  GRIFHN  (.it.  Repni\  148 
He  was  taken  to  the  scene  of  the  crime  by  a  lynching  party. 


w.  Orig.  U.  S.  In  earl}'  use  Lynch's 
(Linch's)  law.  The  practice  of  inflicting  sum 
mary  punishment  upon  an  offender,  by  a  self-con 
stituted  court  armed  with  no  legal  authority ;  it  is 
now  limited  to  the  summary  execution  of  one 
charged  with  some  flagrant  offence. 

Now  most  commonly  written  lyttL/i-law  or  lynch  hiu1, 
though  the  capital  L  is  still  often  used. 

The  origin  of  the  expression  has  not  been  determined.  It 
is  often  asserted  to  have  arisen  from  the  proceedings  of 
Charles  Lynch,  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Virginia,  who  in 
1782  was  indemnified  by  an  act  of  the  Virginia  Assembly 
for  having  illegally  fined  and  imprisoned  certain  Tories  in 
1780.  But  Mr.  Albert  Matthews  informs  us  that  no  evi 
dence  has  been  adduced  to  show  that  Charles  Lynch  was 
ever  concerned  in  acts  such  as  those  which  from  1817  on 
ward  were  designated  as  '  Lynch's  law '.  It  is  possible  that 
the  perpetrators  of  these  acts  may  have  claimed  that  in  the 
infliction  of  punishments  not  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  the 
country  they  were  following  the  example  of  Lynch,  which 
had  l>een  justified  by  the  act  of  indemnity;  or  there  may 
have  been  some  other  man  of  this  name  who  was  a  ring 
leader  in  such  proceedings.  Some  have  conjectured  that 
the  term  is  derived  from  the  name  of  Lynche's  Creek,  in 
South  Carolina,  which  is  known  to  have  been  in  1768  a 
meeting-place  of  the  '  Regulators  ',  a  band  of  men  whose  pro 
fessed  object  was  to  supply  the  want  of  regular  administra 
tion  of  criminal  justice  in  the  Carolina*,  and  who  committed 
many  acts  of  violence  on  those  suspected  of '  Toryism  '. 

1817  S.  ROAM,  inW.Wirt  Life  P.  J/ctiryd&iS)  372  In  the 
year  1792,  there  were  many  suits  on  the  south  side  of  the 
James  river,  for  inflicting  Lynch's  law.  1819  \V.  FAUN  Diary 
•jg  Nov.  in  Mcmor.  Days  in  Ainer.  (1823)  304  The  people 
[of  Princeton,  Indiana]  ..  deputed  four  persons  to  inform 
him.  that  unless  he  quitted  the  town  and  state  immediately, 
he  should  receive  Lynch's  law,  that  is  a  whipping  in  the 
woods.  1828  J.  HAI.L  Lctt.fr.  ll'cst  291  No  commentator 
has  taken  any  notice  of  Linch's  Ltiw,  which  was  once  the 
lex  lav*  of  the  frontiers.  1835  \V.  IKVIM;  Tour  Prairies  41 
'Lynch's  law',  as  it  is  technically  termed,  in  which  the 
plaintiff  is  apt  to  be  witness,  jury,  judge,  and  executioner. 
1839  .Siuxiaiorsr,  Axlwhit?  112  i'he  burning  _Reading's 
house  was. .a  terrible  example  of  what  ihe  Americans  term 
lynch  law.  1879  KAKKAK  V/.  /'anil.  570  They  seized  theoppor- 
tunity  of  executing  a  little  Lynch  law.  1888  UKYLI-;  Ainer. 
Civiim-H*.  III.  309  Lynch  law,  however  shocking  it  mayseem 
to  Europeans,  is  far  removed  from  arbitrary  violence. 

So  Lynch -court  W;/<Y-TC</.  ,  a  self-constituted 
tribunal  for  exercising  lynch  law.  Judge  Lynch, 
the  imaginary  authority  from  whom  the  sentences 
of  lynch  law  arc  jocularly  said  to  proceed. 

1849  I  AKU.  -2nd  Visit  to  ( *..V.  !  L  33  My  companions . .  ^.ml 
. .'  If  you  were  a  settler  there  [in  Florida],  and  had  no  other 
law  to  defend  you,  you  would  be  glad  of  the  protection  of 
Judge  Lynch'.  1890  COKUKI  r  J)wAv  v.  73  Few  prbonere 
fared  so  Well  at  Westminster  . .  as  did  Thomas  Doughty  at 
that  first  Lynch-court  amidst  the  deflation  of  Patagonia. 

Lyiicine  (Irnsoin),  a.  [f.  L.  lync-,  LYXX  + 
•INK  '.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  genus  Lynx. 

1863  WOOD  Nnf.  Hist.  (1874)  41  The  Lyncine  group. 

+  Lyncnry.  Obs.  In  7  lyncurie.  [ad.  L.  lyn~ 
inrhun  or  fym itrins  :  see  Llt;rBK.]  —  Ln;t'KE. 

1638  FEATLV  A7/vt7. 1.yndom.  i.  184  By  the  Jesuits  rule  no 
Physician .  .should  make  use  of.  .Lyncnrie, because  it  issueth 
out  of  the  body  of  a  spotted  beast,  called  Lynx.  1650  TRAPP 
Cowtn,  Num.  51  The  precious  stone  Lyncurie  may  issue  out 
of  the  body  of  the  Lyn\.  an  unclean  and  spotted  beast. 

Lyne,  obs.  f.  LEAN,  LINE,  pa.  pple,  of 


LYON. 

Lynee,  Lynesey :  see  LIGNEE,  LINSEY. 

Lyng  e,  obs.  pres.  pple.  LIE  ?'.'  ;  obs.  f.  LINE. 

Lyniament,  obs.  form  of  LINEAMENT. 

Lynk;e,  Lynkome,  obs.  ff.  LINK,  LINCOLN. 

Lynkwhytte,  obs.  form  of  LINTWHITE. 

Lynn(e,  obs.  form  of  LINN,  LINE. 

Lynnin,  -ing,  -yn'e,  obs.  forms  of  LINEN. 

Lynolf,  Lynset:  see  LINGEL  rf.1,  LINESEAT. 

Lynton,Lyritquhit:  see LINTEKX, LINTWHITE. 

Lynwever,  -ar:  see  LINE  rf.i  5. 

Lynx  ^iqks).  Forms:  4-5  lenx,  4-7  linx, 
6-8  lynce,  6-7  lince,  4-  lynx.  [a.  L.  fyn.r, 
lyitc-cin  (Sp.,  1'g.,  It.  lince},  a.  (Ir.  Ati-yf  (genit. 
Airy/tos),  cogn.  w.  l.ith.  ftts;i-s,  OI1G.  lu/is 
(mod.G.  fuffis'j,  OE.  far,  Du.  fas,  S\v.  lo.  I'rob. 
related  to  (jr.  \tvaauv  to  see.  the  animal  being 
named  from  its  quickness  of  sight.] 

1.  An   animal  of  any  of  several  species   of  the 
genus  felis  forming  the  sub-genus  Jyiix,  having 
a  tuft  at  the  tip  of  the  ear,  usually  a  short  tail, 
and  the  fur  more  or  less  spotted.     The  lynx  of  the 
ancients  is  the  CAKACAL. 

With  qualifying  words,  as  Pianded  Lynx  L.  fasciata. 
1'ay  Lynx  /..  rufn,  liooted  Lynx  /,.  caligala,  Canada 
Lynx  =  Lour  CKRVIKK. 

1340,  c  1375  [see  1;].  a  1400-50  Alexander  3573  Lebards, 
lesards  &  lenxis.  1555  KDKN  Decades  231  They  keepe  in 
theyr  pallacces  the  beste  cauled  Linx,  being  fayrer  then  a 
lyon.  t-i6tl  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xm.  96  The  torne-vp  fare  Of 
Lynces,  Wolues,  and  Leopards;  as  neuer  borne  to  warre. 
1697  DHVIIKN'  /  'irg.  Gcorg.  in.  415,  I  pass  the  Wars  that 
spotted  Linx's  make  With  their  fierce  Rivals,  for  the  Fe 
male's  sake.  1781  PKXXAXT  Quadrupeds  I.  PI.  xxxil,  Day 
Lynx.  Persian  Lynx.  Ibid.  I,  281  Caspian  Lynx.  1790 
UKWICK  Hist.  Quadrupeds  (1824)  236  A  variety  is  found  in 
the  inner  parts  of  the  province  of  New  York,  w  hich  is  called 
the  Bay  Lynx, .  .its  general  colour  is  a  bright  bay,  obscurely 
marked  with  dusky  spots.  1829  J.  RICHARDSON  Fauna. 
Roreali-Ainer.  I.  101  I'elis  Canadensis  Canada  Lynx.  Ibitt. 
I.  104  Fflis  fasciata  Banded  Lynx.  1839  Penny  Cycl.  XIV. 
219/2  The  Booted  Lynx,  . .  sole  and  posterior  part  of  the 
foot  ..  deep  black.  1855  LONGF.  Hiatu.  XV.  95  A  pouch  of 
healing,  Skin  of  beaver,  lynx,  or  otter,  filled  with  magic 
roots.  1855  Bimw.MXG  An  Epistle  29  A  black  lynx  snarled 
and  pricked  a  tufted  ear. 

b.  With  allusion  to  its  keenness  of  sight 

1340  HAMI-OI.K  /'r.  Consc.  576  A  best  bat  men  Lynx  calles, 
}>at  may  se  thurgh  thik  stane  walles.  £1375  Sc.  Leg. 
Saints  xxxi.  (Eugenia}  509  Wes  neuir  lenx  bat  schuttis  fyre, 
mare  fulfillit  of  breth  &  yre.  1413  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  civ,  The 
percyng  lynx ;  the  lufar  vnicorne.  a  1548  HALL  Citron., 
Hen.  V,  38 b,  Vigilantly  to  forsee  with  I.incis  iyes.  1598 
KARCKLK*  Felic.  Man  (16311  670  In  earthly  things  we  have 
Lynces  eyes  ;  but  in  spiriluell  things  we  are  blind  as  beetles. 
1685  Gracian's  Courtier  s  Orac.  189  It  concerns  them  much 
to  be  . .  sharp-sighted  Linxes,  that  they  may  dive  in  truth, 
and  discern  falsnood.  1818  KKATS  Endytn.  \.  123  And  now, 
as  deep  into  the  wood  as  we  Might  mark  a  lynx's  eye,  there 
glimmered  light.  1865  CARLVLE  FrcM.  C,t.  xvn.  v.  (1872) 
VII.  50  Half  of  the  Prussian  Force,  lie,  vigilant  as  lynxes, 
blockading  here. 

2.  The  fur  of  the  lynx. 

1839  Penny  Cycl.  XIV.  221/2  The  European  and  northern 
Asiatic  Lynxes  and  the  Canadian  Lynx  produce  the  great 
supply  of  furs  known  by  the  furriers  under  the  name  of 
lynx.  1899  //  'istin.  Gaz.  21  Sept.  3/2  Lynx  one  sees  about 
in  many  of  the  furriers'. 

3.  One  of  the  northern  constellations. 

[1717-51  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Constellation.}  1798  Encycl. 
Brit.  (ed.  3)  II.  548/1.  1868  LOCKYER  GuiUemitfs.  Heavens 
(ed.  3)  321  The  Giraffe  and  the  Lynx,  all  the  stars  in  which 
constellations  are  at  most  of  the  fourth  magnitude. 

4.  a/trili.  and  Comb. :   lynx-eye,  in  quots.  Jig., 
an  eye  as  keen  as  that  of  a  lynx  ;  so  lynx-eyed  a., 
(of  persons)   having  eyes  like   those   of  a  lynx ; 
keen-sighted;  lynx-like  a.,  resembling  a  lynx  ;  (of 
the  eye,  etc.)  resembling  that  of  a  lynx;   keen; 
(of  actions,  qualities,  etc.)  keen-sighted;    lynx- 
sharp  a.,  sharp  as  that  of  a  lynx. 

1828  CAKLVI.K  Misc.  (1857)  I.  199  His  "lynx-eye  discerns 
the  true  relations  of  the  world  and  human  life.  1880  C.  R. 
MAUKIIAM  /'truv.  Jiark  xvi.  166  Martinez,  ..  to  great  ex 
perience  in  woodcraft,  added  a  lynx  eye  for  a  Calisaya 
plant.  1597  J.  KIM;  On  Jonas  (1618)  ut)  How  blind  in 
our  selues,  how  censorious  and  "lince-eied  against  our 
brethren.  1809-10  COLUKIDT.E  Frieutl  (1865)  133  The  cau 
tious  balancing  of  comparative  advantages,  . .  the  lynx- 
eyed  watching  for  opportunities.  1883  ig/A  Cent.  May  874 
The  Iyn\-eyt:d  a^enl  of  some  loan  society.  1591  Svi.\  i:sn:[t 
/>«  ftnrtas  I.  vii.  194  Hee  [dod]  sees  all  secrets,  and  his 
"Lynx-like  cy  . .  doth  every  Thought  descry.  1839  J'eany 
Cytl.  XIV.  218/1  The  figures  ..  have  small  tufts  on  the 
tips  of  their  ears,  and  are  otherwise  inclined  to  be  lyn.vlikc. 
1868  MILMAX  St.  J'aitfs  .xvi.  380  Lynx-like  sagacity.  1811 
W.  TKNSASI  .luster F.  II.  xlix,  The  Muse's  'lynx-sharp eye. 

Lynx,  obs.  pi.  of  LINK  .v/>. 

Lynyall,  Linye,  obs.  ff.  LINEAL,  LINE. 

Lynyolf,  obs.  variant  of  I,IM;I:I.  j/>.' 

Lyonierous  (laifmeros' ,  a.  Ithth.  [f.  mod.L. 
Lyomerits  (f.  Gr.  \vttv  to  loosen  +  /w'poy  part,  joint) 
-t-  -ous.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Lyomeri  or 
loose-joinled  fishes. 

1885  Rivet-side  A".'/.  Hist.  (tSSS)  III.  tio  Uoth  of  the 
types  of  lyomerous  fishes  have  very  peculiar  pedunculated 
appendages  in  the  place  of  the  lateral  line. 

Lyon,  shortened  form,  with  an  early  spelling 
retained,  of  l.yon  King  oj  Arms  (see  KINC-OF- 
;s),  the  title  of  the  chief  herald  in  Scotland; 


LYONIST. 

so  named  from  the  lion  on  the  royal  shield.  Also 
Lyon  Herald  (see  HERALD  sb.  \  e),  Lyon  King. 

(1377  in  Kxch.  Rolls  $LotL  (1880)  II.  553  Kt  in  solucione 
f;icta  mai*istro  Nicholapcementario,  demandai orchis,  I.t-oni 
heraldo  (etc.].]  1381  in  L'ai.  Docnnt.  Swtl.  (1888.)  IV,  ny 
•(.Warrant  for  licence  for  40  days  to|  Leon  Heraud  fuf  the  K. 
of  Scots].  1501 1  hid.  336  Lion  the  iuirouldc.  a  1548  HAI.I. 
C/itvti.,  Jtdw.  /F?45  The  forsayd  Lyon  desired  an  abstinence 
ofwarretotptaken.  159* -SV.  A<ts  Jas.  /Yt;i8i6i  111.555/1 
pe  said  lyoun  and  his  brether  hcrauKUs.  1596  [see  HKK.M.U 
s6.  i  ej.  1633  Dr. i, i.  in  Coronation  Jas.  1 11685)  19  The  Karls 
. .  put  on  their  Crowns,  and  the  Lyon  his.  1755  Chamfar- 
iayncs  St.  (if.  Jirit.  n.  IN.  x.  147  Lion,  and  his  Brethren  the 
Heralds,  have  Power  to  vi-.it  the  Anns  of  Noblemen  and 
Gentlemen.  1808  Scon  .Mann,  iv.  i.\,  Strict  was  the  Lion- 
King's  command.  1900*^.  LANG  in  Longm.  Mag.  Aug.  383 
The  office  of  Lyon  has  ever  been  highly  respectable. 

ait  rib.  1847  Clous.  Terms  Her.  82  The  Lyon  Office, 
Kdinburgh,  and  the  Office  of  Anns,  Dublin,  have  cogni/ance 
of  the  heraldry  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  respectively. 

Lyon,  -asse,  -cell:  see  LION,  -ESS,  LTOXCEL. 

Lyond,  obs.  pres.  pple.  of  LIE  v.^ 

Lyonist  (Uronist).  Ilht.  Also  7  Lionist. 
[ad.  K.  Lconis/e,  according  to  Bossuct  (quoted  in 
Littre)  named  from  a  certain  Leo  (fjco).]  //. 
Another  name  for  the  \Valdenses. 

1644^  FKATI.Y  Roma  Rmns  34  The  sect  of  the  Waldenses 
or  Lionists  is  more  pernicious  to  the  church  of  Komi: 
then  all  other  sects.  1727-41  CIIAMBKKS  Cycl.  s.\r.  I'andois^ 
The  Vaudois  ..  were  also  called  Lyonists  and  Sabatez  or 
Insabate/,  or  Eittfibftiez. 

Lyonsew\e,  variant  of  LIOXCEAU. 

Lyoun(e,  -own,  obs.  forms  of  LION. 

Lyour(e,  -owre,  variants  of  LKAU^  Obs. 

Lyparde,  obs.  form  of  LEOPARD. 

Lypeinania  (lip/hv'-nia).  Path.  [mod. 
(irreg.)  f.  Or.  \vnrj  grief  + /owia  MAMA.  Cf.  K 
Jypc!manie^\  A  form  of  insanity  characterized  by 
extreme  mournfnlness. 

[1856  in  MAVM-:  Expos.  Lex.  as  a  Lat.  word.]  1874  MAT-DS- 
i.i-:v  Regions,  in  Ment.  Dis.  iii.  72  The  chronic  form  of  the 
disease  ..  which  Ksquirol  proposed  to  distinguish  as  lype- 
mania.  1896  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  L  828  In  some  cases, 
especially  in  women,  the  delirium  (of  typhoid  fever]  h;is 
more  the  character  of  lipemania. 

Lypnin,  obs.  form  of  LIPPKX. 

Lypothimy,  -thymia:  sec  LIPOTHYMY. 

Lyppart,  obs.  form  of  LEOPAHD. 

Lyppe,  obs.  form  of  LIP,  LIPE  sbl- 

Lyppin,  -yn,  obs.  forms  of  LIPPEX. 

Lyqueresse,  -yce,  obs.  forms  of  LIQUORICE. 

Iiyquetj-quid.Lyquor.obs.fT.LiQUiOjLiQL'OR. 

II  Lyra  (bi»Ta).     [L.  lyra,  a.  Or.  Xupa.] 

T 1.  A  lyre.   (Occas.  in  It.  form  lira.}   See  also  5. 

a  1586  SIDNF.Y  Arcadia  n.  (1598)  232  Til  she  had  (taking 
a  Lyra  IJasilius  helde  for  lierj  song  these  Phaleuciakes. 
'599  B-  JONSON  Cynthiats  Rev.  iv.  iii,  Vpon  which  I  com- 
posde  this  ode,  and  set  it  to  my  most  affected  instrument, 
the  lyra.  1606  BRVSKKTT  Ch>.  Life  147  Which  verses  .. 
were  vsed  to  be  sung  at  the  tables  of  great  men  and  Princes, 
to  the  sound  of  the  Lyra.  1611  COTGR.,  Lyre^  a  Lyra,  or 
Harpe.  1:1714  POPE,  etc.  Man.  J/.  Scrihlcrits  \.  vi,  I  have 
here  a  small  Lyra  of  my  own,  fram'd,  strung,  and  tun  VI  after 
the  ancient  manner.  1724  Kxplic.  For.  Words  Mus.  42 
/./><?,  or  Lyrat  or  Lyre. 

2.  Astr.  (With  capital  L.)  An  ancient  northern 
constellation  :  •  HAKP  sbl  3. 

1658  in  PJIII.LIPS.  1810  J.  BKINKI.EY  in  Phil.  Trans.  C. 
204  My  observations  on  a.  Lyra,*,  .now  amount  to  47.  1901 
J.  F.  HEWITT  Mythwaking  Age  i.  i.  8  When  Vega  in  the 
Constellation  of  the  Vulture  or  Lyra  became  Pole  Star. 

t3.  Zoo!.  (With  capital  L.)  a.  A  former  genus 
of  fishes  including  the  Piper  (Trigfa  lyra \  b.  A 
former  genus,  including  the  Harp-shell  (Jlarpa]. 

1706  PHILLIPS  ed.  Kersey \  Lyra,  ..  Also  the  Rochet,  a 
Sea-fish,  call'd  in  Cornwall  the  red  Gournard.  1753 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.  s.v.,  There  are  three  species  of  the 
lyra,  or  harp  shell,  i.  The  common  lyra.  1854  IJADHAM 
llalieiit.  48  The  Lyra  or  gurnard  [was  offered]  to  Apollo. 

4.  Anat.  '  The  triangular  portion  of  the  under 
surface  of  the  corpus  callosum  lying  between  the 
diverging  posterior  crura  of  the  fornix,  and  marked 
with  transverse,  longitudinal,  and  oblique  lines' 
(Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1756  DOUGLAS  tr.  ll'ittslovjs  Struct.  Hum.  Body  (ed.  4) 
1 1.  245  The  interior  Surface  of  the  triangular  Cieling,  which 
lies  between  these  arches,  is  full  of  transverse,  prominent, 
medullary  Lines;  for  which  reason  the  Ancients  called  it 
Psalloides  and  Lyra,  comparing  it  to  a  stringed  Instrument, 
something  like  what  is  now  called  a  Dulcimer.  1840  O. 
ELLIS  Anat.  39  An  appearance,  called  the  lyrat  or  corpus 
psaltoides.  1881  MIVART  Cut  265. 

t5.  attrib.  (sense  i).  as  lyra  lesson;  lyra  (also 
7  hro)  viol,  a  bass-viol,  tuned  and  played  accord 
ing  to  the  lute  notation  or  *  tablature ' ;  lyra- way 
(also  7  lyero-t  leero-way}t  -wise  (Cent.  Diet.), 
according  to  the  method  of  notation  used  for  instru 
ments  of  the  lute-kind  (see  TABLATURE\ 

1661  PEPVS  Diary  10  Apr.,  A  base  viall,  on  which  he  that 
played  played  well  some  *lyra  lessons.  1666  Ibid.  16  Oct., 
Hearing  my  brother  play  a  little  upon  the  *Iyra  viall.  1669 
PLAYFORD  M  it  sicks  Retreat.  Pref.  i  The  Lero  or  Lyra-Viol. 
1674  —  Skill  Mns.  ii.  91  The  Viol  (usually  called)  de 
Gam  bo  or  Consort  Viol,  because  the  Musick  thereon  is 


his    Base,  or  Lyra  Viol  (which    he   used   to  touch,  Lute- 
fashion,  upon  his  Knees).    1607  Lingua.  \.  ix.  C  ij,  Auditus, 


i    shall  we  here  tlu;e  play,  the  'Lyeroway,  or  the  Lute-way? 

1611  Jsee  LUII-.  \A  i  y\.  1658  Pmi-Di'S,  Lyrick  verses,,  .songs 
!  composed  to  (he  Lyre,  or  Harp,  whence  we  say  vulg.iily, 
|  playing  Leero-way  on  the  Viol,  which  is  corruptly  used  f»r 

Lyra-way,  i.e.   Harp-way.      1674  PI.AVIORI>  Skill  Nits.  \\. 

101  A  Bass-Viol  to  play  Lyra-way,  that  is  by  Tahleture. 

Lyraid   ;_bi->-r,',id;.,  Lyrid  vlai^rid'.     Ash: 

\i.  LVH-A  +  -in-.]  One  of  a  gioup  of  meteors 
observed  in  some  years  about  April  2Othj  apparently 
radiating  from  the  constellation  Lyra. 

1883  Entycl.  lirif.  XVI.  in/.;  Lyiaids.     1885  At/icuxum 
16  May  634/1  The  I.yrids. 
b.  attrib. 

1899  Edin.  Rev,  Oct.  319  Riela's  is  not  the  only  comet 
with  meteoric  appurtenances  ;  there  are  Leonid,  Perseid 
and  Lyrid  comets  as  well. 

Lyrate  ;loi->'r,-it  ,  a.  j\'at.  Hist.  fad.  mod.L. 
lyrai  its,  f.  lyra  LYRE:  see  -ATE*.]  Shaped  like 
a  lyre.  Jn  Bot.,  of  a  leaf:  Pinnatifid,  with  the 
upper  lobes  much  larger  than  the  lower. 

1760  J.  LKI:  In  trod.  Hot.  in.  v.  (1765)  179  Lyrate,  Lyre- 
shaped.  1783  MARTYN  Rousseau's  tiot.  xxiii.  (1794)  3^-3 
Winter  Cress  with  lyrate  leave-.,  the-  outmost  lobe  roundish. 
1852  DANA  Cntst.  i.  86  Carapax  lyrate.  1856-8  W.  CI.AKK 
I-7 an  dtr  I  fawn's  /.ool.  II.  652  Gazclla  . .  Horns  lyrate.  1870 
HOOKER  Stud,  l-'lm-a  30  Upper  leaves  toothed  or  lyrate.  1880 
Huxu-:v  Crayfish  v.  234  A  characteristic  lyrate  mark  upon 

;     the  cephalic  rugiim  of  tlie  carapace.     1893  SKI.OVS   Trav. 

.     S.  E.  Afrua  450  The  elegant  lyrate  horns  of  the  males. 

b.  Used  in  comb,  with  sense  '  lyrate  and  — *,  in 
Gyrate-pinnate,  -pinnatifid  3.<\]+.  Also  in  quasi  J.. 

;    form  lyrato-  Joi-'iJi'tt;  . 

1775  JEXKINSON  />;•//.  Plants  (Uoss.,  Lyrato-hastatcd,  is 
shaped  partly  like  a  harp  or  lyre,  and  partly  like  a  SIMM!-. 
1806  (lALi'ixti  Jirit.  />i>t.  96  Stipula:  lyralo-piimatitii!.  1845 
LIMJI.KY  Sffi.  Hot.  v.  (1858)110  Radical  leaves  lyrate  pinnate. 
1847  W.  E.  STKKI.K  Field  Rot.  i-  5  Leaves  glabrous,  m-  hairy, 
the  radical  ones  lyrate-pinnutilid. 

Lyrated  (bi-'-rt-Hedj,  a.  Xat.  Hi,<(.  [Formed 
as  LVRATK  +  -KD1.]  =  LYRATK. 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp*  s.  v.  Leaf,  Lyrated  Leaf, 
folium  lyratiun.  1834  Penny  Cycl.  II  63  2  Sometimes 
they  [sr.  the  horns  of  the  antelope]  are  what  is  commonly 
called  lyrated,  or  bend  tirst  backwards  and  then  point  for 
wards.  1871  DAKWIN  /V.>r.  M.in  11.  .\vii.  254  The  elegant 
lyr.itcd  horns  of  certain  anielupes. 

Lyrately  (loi^r^tli^  adv.  ,V<*/.  Hist.  [f.  prcc. 
+  -LY-.]  \\\  a  lyrate  form.  (Cf.  LYKATE  h.) 

'775  JKNKINSON  Brit.  Pfttrits  (Uoss.,  Lyrately-pinnali-. 
1880  (jrKfCf  Xtrttct,  Hot.  in.  iv.  ioi  Lyrately  Pinnate  denotes 
a  leaf  in  which  the  terminal  leaflet  is  largest  and  the  lower 
small. 

Lyre  l  (bi°0-  Also  3  lire.  [a.  K.  lyre,  OK.  lire. 
(i2th  c.  in  Littre),  ad.  L.  fyra,  a.  Gr.  At'pa.] 

1.  A  stringed  instrument  of  the  harp  kind,  used  bv 
the  Greeks  for  accompanying;  son^  and  rccitaiion. 

The  word  is  used  to  translate  the  Gr.  ictlapa  an   Homer 
Kt'0api?)  and  </>6pytvf,  as  well  as  A->pa  ;  also  sometimes  used 
interchangeably  with    HAKT.      ^Kolian    lyre,    the   ^KoHan 
•  harp  :  see  KOLIAN  2. 

c  1205  LAV.  ~ooj  Of  harpe  K;  of  salterium,  of  fiiV-le  &  of 
coriun,  of  timpe  &:  of  lire.  1598  Fioiuo,  Lita,  an  instru 
ment  of  musicke  called  a  lyre  [1611  Lyra]  or  a  harp.  1635 
56  COVVI.KY  Davidcis  \.  26  The  tuneful  Strings  of  David's 
Lyre.  1647  CRASHAW  Music's  Duel  Poems  89  A  holy  quire 
Founded  to  th1  name  of  great  Apollo's  lyre.  1697  DRYDKN 
Alexander's  Feast  123  Now  strike  the  golden  lyre  again. 
1725  Poi'E  '  Odyss.  i.  197  To  Phemius  was  consign'd  the 
cnorded  lyre.  171774  GoL.D8.Nf.  Sttrv.  E-v/>.  Philos.  (17761 
II.  190  The  Kolian  lyre  is  easily  made,  bemj*  nothing  more 
than  a  long  narrow  box  of  thin  deal  [etc.].  1876  HUMPHREYS 
Coin-Coll.  Man.  v.  45  He  f  Arion]  generally  holds  in  one  hand 
the  lyre  and  in  the  other  tlie  plectrum. 

b.  fig.  chiefly  as  the  symbol  of  lyric  poetry. 

1683  DRYDES  To  Mem.  Mr.  Oidhaw  5  One  common  note 
on  either  lyre  did  strike,  And  knaves  and  fools  we  both 
abhorred  aiike.  1754  (  JKAY  Progr.  Poesy  i.  i,  Awake,  /Kolian 
lyre,  awake.  1781  COWI-KK  Charity  106  The  painter's  pencil, 
and  the  poet's  lyre.  1819  SH  1:1.1  i-:v  Ode  West  Wind,  Make  me 
thy  lyre  even  as  the  forest  is.  1838  THIRLW.AL'I,  Greece  II.  \ii. 
123  If  we  had  been  permitted  to  compare  the  happiest  pro 
ductions  of  the  /Kolian,  the  Dorian,  and  the  Ionian  lyre. 
1850  TKNXVSOS  In  Mem.  xcvi,  One  indeed  1  knew  In  many 
a  subtle  question  versed,  Who  touch'd  a  jarring  lyre  at  first, 
Hut  ever  strove  to  make  it  true. 

2.  Astr.   —  LYBA  2. 

1868  LOCKVKK  Guillc.mii? s.  Heavens  fed.. 3'^  348  Vega,  the 
brightest  star  in  the  constellation  of  the  Lyre. 

3.  Anat.    =  LYRA  4. 

1900  DEAVKR  Surg*  Anaf.  II.  522  The  fibres  of  the  under 
surface  of  the  fornix  behind  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  rise 
to  the  designation  the  lyre. 

4.  *  A  grade  of  isinglass;  a  trade  name'  (Cent,    • 
Diet.  1890). 

11856  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  81  XII.  628/2  art.  Isinglass,  For 
/o«£- and  short  staple,  it  is  twisted  between  three  pegs,  into 
the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe,  harp,  or  lyre.] 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.j  as  lyre- affecting  adj. ;  lyre- 
bat,  a  species  of  bat,  Mffgadfntta  lyra ;  lyre-bird, 
an  Australian  bird,  Alemira  snperba  or  J\f.  UOVK- 
Jiollandix,  resembling  a  pheasant  with  a  beautiful 
lyre-shaped  tail ;  lyre-fish,  the  Harp-fish  or  Piper, 
Trigla   lyra ;    lyre-  flower,    Dielytra    spcctabilis    \ 
(Cassell) ;  lyre-man   £/..£.,  a  cicada  or  harvest- 
fly  ;    lyre-pheasant  =  lyre-bird  \    lyre-shaped  a. 

LYRATE;     lyre-tail  -  lyre-bird ;     lyre-turtle 
U.  S.t  the  leather-back  or  trunk-turtle,  Dermochelys    , 
coriaceus\  t  lyre-viol  -fyra-vio^ ^(see  LYRA  5). 

i6xz  COIGR.,  Aiwe-tyre,  . .  Harpe-louine,  "Lyre-affecting. 
1834  G.  BENNETT  Wand.  Neiv  S.  Wales  I-  277  The'  Native  . 


LYRICAL. 

1  or  Wood-pheasant ',  or  '  *  Lyre  bird  '  of  the  colonists.  1872 
A.  DOMETT  Ranolf\.  iii.  7  Curved  like  the  lyre-bird's  tail 
half  spread.  1884  Ltmgw.  Mag.  Mar.  530  The  gurnards, 
one  of  which  is  known  as  the  *lyre-fish.  1778  Encycl.  lirit. 
(ed.  2)  II.  1297/1  (Botany).  J.yratntu,  *1\ re-shaped ;  i.e. 
divided  transversely  into  oblong  horizontal  segments,  of 
which  the  lower  ones  are  lesser  and  more  distant  from 
each  other  than  the  up|>er  ones.  1901  O.  Riv.  July  2^2 
Spiral,  lyre-shaped  horns.  1660  PKI-YS  P>inry  17  Nov.,  Then 
to  my  *lyie-viall,  and  to  bed. 

t  Lyre  -.  Obs.  The  name  (mrd.L.  lyra]  of  a 
town  in  Brabant,  now  Lire  or  Liere,  occurring 
in  the  designations  of  certain  kinds  of  cloth,  as 
black  of  lyre  (black -a- lyre,  black  of  litre \  green  oj 
lyre  (grenc  alyr,grenc  lyre/. 

11390-1  K,irl  Derby's  E^ptd.  tCamden)  89  Pro  \.\iij1"' 
nirgis  panin"  nigri  tie  Lyra.  //*/*/.  90  Pro  j  vlna  et  di.  de, 
blodeo  de  Lyra.]  1421  in  /.".  /•'..  ll'itts  118821  97  note,  I!la<" 
of  lyre.  1434  llnd.  97  An  bode  of  black  of  lure,  an  a  hod* 
ofblewe.  1439  l(>id.  110  Myjzowne  ofgrene  Alyre  cloth  of 
Isolde.  1490  llnd.  97  note,  Togani  viridis  culoiis  anglicc 
grcne  lyre  medley. 

attrib.  1479  in  Kng.  Gilds  (1870)  415  [The  mayor  of 
Uristol]  in  ..  his  skarlat  clokf,  furred,  with  his  blak  a  lyre 
hode,  or  tepct  of  blak  ft  I  wet. 

Lyre  ;1.  Orkney  and  Shetland.  Also  Iyer,  lyrie, 
layer,  lyar.  [a.  Da.  //n\]  The  bin!  Manx  Shear 
water,  Pufftntts  anglornm. 

1654  Ht.i'cifs  Atlas  Scot.,  llrkncy,  '1  he  Stour,  where 
bvnldet  that  excellent  foul,  called  tlit  Lycr.  1701  |.  UKANM 
l^cscr.  Orkney  (i7<-'5l  22  The  Lyie  is  a  rare  and  delicious 
Sea  fo\\l.  1777  PI-NNAXT  Zool.  (1812)  II.  207.  1889 
S\LSHKKs  Man.  !'•>!(.  /.'/;, fs  719  l.yric. 

Lyre,  \ariant  of  I.KAK  -  0&s.t  LIUI-:  s/>.1  Ofis. 

Lyric  (li'iik).  tr.   and   sb.     Also  6   lirick,   6-7 
lirique.  7  lyrike,  ~   S  lyrick.      [a.  l'\  lyn'tjite,  or 
ad,  J-.  lyrii-its.  a.  <Ir.  Xvpuro;,  f.  Xt'pa  LYHK  '.J 
A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  lyre  ;  adapted  to  the 
lyre,  meant  to  l.c  sun^  ;  pertaining  to  or  character 
istic  of  SOMJJ.     Now  used   as  the  name  for  short 
poems  (whether  or  not  intended  to  be  sung),  usually 
divided    into     stan/as    or    stiophts,    and    directly 
expressing  the  poet's  own  thoughts  and  sentiments. 
Hence,  applied   to   the  poet  who  composes  such 
poems.      J.yrii  draitni.  lyric  $taget  the  opera. 

1589  PuT'i'KNIIAM  /•/«;;'•  fi'csic  \,  xi,  20  They  were  called 
Lirique  !VK-t.>.  iC64  I  >HVIM-:N  R r>  -at  J.adifs  Kp.  I)cd,,This 
sweetness  of  Mr.  Waller's  lyric  poesy  was  afterwards  fol 
lowed  in  the  epic  hy  Sir  John  Dciiham.  1671  MILION  /'.  A'. 
iv.  257  /Kulian  charms  and  1  )orian  Lyric  ( >des.  a  1727  NEW- 
ION  c "/*»>//(>/.  Anitndcd  i.  (1728)  59  Terpander  was  a  Lyric 
Poet.  1778  IOHXSUN  /,.  /'..  D> ydcu,  CJuat rains  of  line-. 
alternately  consisting  of  eight  and  six  syllables  make  the 
most  soft  and  pleasing  of  our  lyric  measures.  1838  TniKI.- 
WAI.I.  C,rc,\c  II.  xii.  i:;.s  The  tyranis  likewise  cherished  the 
lyric  .Muse.  1849  THKNOK  .S/1.  /,/.'.  III.  S  Ht-rrera  is  too 
lyiic..to  write  i;ood  flccit-s.  1873  KrsKis  J-'ors  (.  lav.  III. 
.\\.\iv.  6  Lyric  poetry  is  the  e\prt_-s>ion  by  thr  poet  of  his 
own  fi-'elinys.  1880  VKUNON  \Jf.\-.Stnd.  Italy  11.  iii.  58  Poetry 
\\luch  is  lyric  in  .-.pint  as  well  as  in  metre. 

2.  Of  persons  :   ( iiven  to  MUI^  ;  sini,'in^-.  poet. 

1814  Sornikv  Rctdcr.ch  xxi.  Poet.  \\'ks.  IX.  20;  A  richer, 
stronger  strain  Than  that  with  which  the  K  ric  lark  sahirfs 
Tlie  new-born  day.  1820  KK.VIS  Cn/>  \  1  ells  iv.  While 
little  harps  were  touch'd  by  many  a  lyric  fay.  1871  HROWN- 
1N<;  Hatattst,  186  Here  .slie  stands,  Iialaustion  !  Strangers, 
greet  the  lyric  girl  ! 

B.  s!>. 

\.  a/'sol.  (wiih  the\\  That  which  is  lyrical;  lyric 
style,  verse,  etc. 

1586  W.  WEHBK  Eng.  Poetric  (Arb.'l  S6  The  most  vsuall 
kiixles  [of  verse)  are  foil  re,  the  Heroic,  Klegiac,  lambick, 
and  Lyric.  ..Sometime  the  Lyrir;  ryseth  aloft,  sometime  the 
comicall.  1821  BVKON  Juan  in.  Ixxxv,  His  muse  made 
'increment  of  anything,  From  the  bigb  lyric  down  to  the  low 
rational. 

t  2.  A  lyrie  poet.  Obs. 

1594  K.  ASHI.KY  tr.  Loys  I,'  Roy  60  There  hath  bin  a  great 
companie  of  Tragicks,  Comicks,  Klegiacks,  Lyricks  [etc  J. 
*  1630  PiKAinwAiT  l'-ng.  Gentian.  (1641)  107  Horace,  the 
most  delicate  of  all  the  Roman  Lyricks.  1699  BKSTI.EV 
rhal.  40  Simonides  would  speak  thus  of  one  of  his  Con 
temporary  Lyric-.  1710  SII-.KLK  Tatler  No.  214  ^3  That 
ancient  Lyric,  M.  IVTJrfey.  1839  tr.  Lanianine's  Trai'. 
East  82/1  He  is  the  first  of  sentimental  poets  !— the  king 
of  lyrics  ! 

3.  A  lyric  poem.     Also//.,  verses  in  lyric  metre. 

1581  SinN'KY  A  pel.  Poeirie  Arb.j  62  In  the  Earle  of  Surries 
Liiicks,  many  tilings,  .worthy  of  a  noble  minde.  1714  GAY 
Shi'fth.  tt'et'/c,  Wednesday  16  At  Wakes..  Where  D— y's 
Lyricks  swell  in  every  Yoke.  1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  2 
P6  The  cook  warbles  ht-r  lyricks  in  the  kitchen.  (11849  "• 
COLBRIDGB  Ess.  '18511  II.  29  An  Kton  boy  follows  Virgil  in 
longs,  Tibullus  in  lon^s  and  shorts,  and  Horace  in  lyrics. 
1879  l-'ortn.  Rev.  No.  155.  692  Wordsworth's  fame  will  rest 
upon  his  lyrics,  if  we  extend  the  term  to  include  his  ode<, 
sonnets,  and  some  narrative  poems  in  stan/as. 

t  Lyric,  £'.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.]  trans.  To  sing 
(over]  in  a  lyrical  manner. 

a  1704  T.  BROWN  Left.  fr.  Dead  to  Living  \\.  (1707)  163 
Parson  Punch  ..  Lyricks  over  his  part  in  an  Anthem  very 
handsomly.  1711  K.  WAHD  Qui.r,  L  383  The  Songster 
Lyrick'd  o'er  with  all  His  Skill  the  following  Madrigal. 

Lyrical  (Irrikal),  a.     [f.  LYRIC  a.  -f-  -AL.] 

1.  =  LYRIC  a.  AMD,  having  the  qualities  or 
characteristics  of  lyric  poetry. 

1581  SIDNEY  Apol.  Poctrie  (Arb.l  67  Other  sorts  of  Poetry 
almost  haue  we  none,  but  that  Lyricall  kind  of  Songs  and 
Sonnets.  16*3  COCKFRAM  in,  Alcens,  a  famous  liricall  Poet. 
1685  DRVDUN  /*;v/l  znd  Misc.  Ess.  (ed.  Rer)  I.  267  Some- 


LYRICHORD. 


1040  i  uiKi.n  .M.I.  1 1  it  <  ( f  ii.  xii.  12^  i  lie  uni  we  im\  e 
simered  in  the  masterpieces  of  dreek  Ijricnl  poetry.  1833 
MAIMUCR  /'/•('///.  ^-  A"/'/.^\  xix.  326  '1'he  lyrical  freedom  ami 
richness  of  l^aia^^^  (style], 
2.  KesemMing  what  is  found  in  lyric  poetry. 


.  .liippcu  nit  lips  \\HCI  ins  iin^ri--  in  a  uiitc  ijuc. 

Hence  Ly  rically  ,/,/,-'..  Ly  ricalness. 

1803  W.  TAYLOR  in  Kobberds  Mem.  I.  443  A  great  deal  is 

-  told  by  implication,  and  too  lyrically.    1894  Temple  Hard. 

601  Lyricalness  is  the  special   mark  of  I)e  Banville.     1900 

(J.  Rf7>.  Oct.  434  He  had  handled,  in  a  lyrically  dramatic 

form,  that  legend  of  the  Bride  of  Corinth. 

i  Lyrichord.  Ofa.  [f.  LvitK1,  after  HARI'SI- 
CHOitD.]  A  kind  of  harpsichord  (see  quot.  1883). 

1741  in  .S"/e't".  Patents  Music  (1871)  3  A  new  invention  for 
..  meliorating  .,  harpsichords;  and  lyrichords  which  are 
harpsichords,  strung  with  catgut ;  and  spinnets.  1768  S. 
BKXTI.KY  River  Do~'<>  5  Soft  touch 'd  is  the  Lyrichord  String. 
1883  A.  J.  HIPKINS  in  Grows  Diet.  Mns.  III.  639/1  The 
Lyrtchord  being  a  harpsichord  strung  with  wire  and  catgut, 
made  on  the  sostinente  principle,  and  actuated  by  moving 
wheels  instead  of  the  usual  quills,  so  that  the  bow  of  the 
violin  and  the  organ  were  imitated. 

Lyricism  (.Imsiz'm).  [f.  LYKIC  +  -ISM.] 
Lyric  character  or  style ;  the  pursuit  or  eulogy  of 
the  same;  (with  //.),  a  lyrical  expression  or  char 
acteristic.  Of  fas.  (after  F.  lynsme}^  affectation  of 
high-flown  sentiment  or  poetic  enthusiasm. 

1760  GRAY  Let.  to  Mason  ?o  Aug.,  Lest  people  should 
not  understand  the  humour  of  the  thing  (which  indeed  to  do 
they  must  have  our  lyricisms  at  their  finger  ends).  1833 
A'ew  Monthly  Afag.  XXXIX.  87  She  got  upa  night  or  two 
of  patriotic  lyricism.  1834  COLKRUX;K  Table-t.  15  Mar.,  In 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  it  [blank  verse]  is  constantly  slipping 
into  lyricisms.  1870  Daily  AVrcj  8  Sept.  4  Tne  danger  of 
what  we  may  perhaps  call  Lyricism.  We  sincerely  trust 
that  the  new  Government  will  enter  upon  its  duties  in  the 
most  prosaic  spirit  possible.  1881  A.  AUSTIN  in  Macm.  Mag. 
XI, III.  403  Sheer  lyricism  just  now  is  over  much  the  mode. 

Lyricist  (H-risist).  [f.Lviiic  +  -IHT.]  One  who 
is  skilled  in  or  devoted  to  lyric  composition. 

1881  A.  AUSTIN-  in  Macin.  Mag.  XL1II.  402  The  Lyricists 
pure  and  simple — and  certainly,  as  far  as  verse  is  concerned, 
De  Musset  never  became  anything  else. 

Lyricize  (Jrrisoiz),  v.  rare.  [f.  LYRIC  +  -I/.E.] 
intr.  To  sing  lyrics. 

1831  Klackw.  Mag.  XXXI.  326/1  That  one  should  l>e  so 
young  and  wise,  And  so  adroitly  lyricize. 

Lyrico-  (H'rik-0),  combining  form  of  Gr.  AU/HKOS 
LYKIC,  as  in  lyrico-dramatic,  -epic  adjs. 

1873  KiNCSBtKY  in  Speaker's  Comm.  IV.  665  The  Song  of 
Songs  might  be  called  a  lyrico-dramalic  poem.  1897  DOWUKN 
}Iist.  !-'r.  Lit,  i.  4  Canti/t-nes,  short  lyrico-epic  poems. 

Lyrid :  see  LYHAID.   Lyrie,  variant  of  LYRE  3. 

Lyriform  (bi-'-rif^in),  a.  [See  -FORM.  Cf. 
K.  Jyriforme  (in  Littre).]  Lyre-shaped. 

1856  in  MAYNI;  Expos.  Lex.  1893  NKWTON  Diet.  />V>vA 
527  In  the  male  of  M\cnnra\  albert i\\\t  tail  is.  .not  lyrifonn. 

Lyring,  variant  Clearing',  see  LEAR-. 

Lyrism  (bi'>*ii/"m,  li'ri/'m}.  [a.  F.  lyrisme,  or 
ad.  Gr.  At//?to-/xoy  playing  on  the  lyre,  f.  \vpa  LYKE.] 
« LYRICISM.  Also  (no nee- use),  lyrical  perform 
ances,  singing  of  songs. 

1859  GKO.  ELIOT  si.  Bcde  liii,  The  lyrism,  which  had  at 
first  only  manifested  itself  by  David's sottovoce  performance 
of  'My  love's  a  rost  without  a  thorn',  had  gradually 
assumed  a  rather  deafening  and  complex  character.  1870 
AthenxJim  7  May  600  The  extraordinary  outburst  of  lyrism, 
which  was  witnessed  thirty  years  ago  in  France.  i885 
SYMOSDS  Renaiss.  Italy,  Cath.  React.  (18981  VII.  viii.  97 
Tasso  developed  the  lyrism  of  the  octave  stanza.  1896 
Tablet  18  July  86/2  Such  flights  of  delirious  lyrism  as  the  * 
following. 

Lyrist  (IrrisO.  [ad.  L.  fyrist-a,  ad.  Gr.  AU/M- 
07-17?,  f.  Xvpa  LYRE.] 

1.  A  player  on  the  lyre ;  one  who  sings  and 
accompanies  himself  on  the  lyre. 

1656  K4M1R  Glossogr.,  Lyrist,  a.  Harper,  or  one  that  sings 
to  the  Harp.  1725  fan  Odyss.  xxm.  133  While  the  sweet 


lyrist  airs  of  rapture  sings.  1763  J.  BffowN  j'oetry  <y  Afus. 
163  In  the  early  Times,  the  Offices  of  Poet  and  Lyrist  were 
united  in  the  same  Person.  iSit  Hi  suv  Diet.  Mus.  Introd. 
vi,  David,  it  appears,  was  the  best  lyrist  of  his  lime.  1862 
MEHIVALE  ROM.  Emp.  (1865)  VII.  lv.  3  The  long  loose  robe 
was  the  garb  also  of  the  lyrist. 

2.  A  lyric  poet. 

1813  EUSTACE  Class.  Tour  (1821)  II.  vii.  240  The  hills,  the 
woods  ..  which  so  often  inspired  the  Roman  Lyrist.  1821 
SHELLEY  Adonais  xxx,  From  her  wilds  lerne  sent  The 
sweetest  lyrist  of  her  saddest  wrong.  1856  MASSON  Ess.  \.  y 
Burns  is  a  lyrist,  pouring  out  his  own  feelings  in  song. 

Lys  :  see  Lis  ',  Liss,  LISSE  v.,  LOUSE. 

Lysans,  -aunce,-ence,-ense,obs.  ff.  LICENCE. 

Lysatinine    (biscc-tinain).    Chem.      [f.    Gr. 
XtSffiy  loosening,  solution  +  the  ending  of  OIEA- 
TININE.]     An  organic  ba\e  forming  a  crystalline 
double  salt  with  silver  nitrate,  obtained  by  decora-    '. 
position  of  various  proteids. 

1897  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  IV.  7  Secondary  products  . .  of 
basic  nature  like  lysine,  lysatinine  and  ammonia. 

Lysch,  obs.  form  of  LIEGE  a.  and  sb. 
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Lyse,  obs.  f.  lees  pi  of  LEE  sb.2  ;  obs.  pi.  LorsK. 
Lyse,  obs.  ^nl  sing,  iud.  pres.  LIK  ?•.! 
Lyserne,  obs.  form  of  LCCEHN  i,  the  Lynx. 
Lysigeuetic  (bi  sid/rne-tik  ,  a.    [f.  (.r.  Ai'ai-y 
+  -CENKTK*.]    =•  LYSKJKNOUS. 

1884  liowri;  &  Sinn   DC  Rarys  rhaner.  409  The  middle 
layer    is  soon   destroyed    to  form    lysigenetic  aif-pauMfes. 

1887  (  i. \KNSI  T  tr.   DC  J><irys  J'ttngi  496. 

Lysigcilic    l>isid/(L-nik),  a.  {Sec  -1C.]    ^-next. 

1885  r.uoDAi.F.  I*Jiy$ioI.  Hot.  11892)  99  note,  The  first  mode 
of  development   of  :iiterceltular   spaces   has   been   tenm-d 
schi/ogenic,  the  latter  lysigenic. 

Lysigenous  (laisi'dgrtias),  a.  Bot.  [f.  Gr. 
Avoi-s  loosening  +  --ytc-iys  born  +  -ous.]  Of  inter 
cellular  spaces:  Produced  by  the  breaking  down 
of  adjoining  cells. 

1881  VISKS  Frantrs  Elcm.  Textbk.  Bot.  fed.  2)  60  Cavities 
.  .which  have  been  formed,  .by  the  absorption  of  a  mass  of 
tissue  Uy.sigenous).       1883  Athenvitm  29  Dec.  870/2  The 
lysigenous  origin  of  the  reservoirs  of  ethereal  oil  in  these 
plants  [Hypericacea;]. 

I!  Lysimachia  UrsimJi-kia).  Also  f>  lysi- 
rnachioii,  -iurn,  lysimachus,  7  lisimachia,  leci- 
machus,  //.  6  lysimachies  (?-ia3s\  S  lysi- 
machias.  [L.  lysiniachia^  a.  Gr.  *Ai/ffi^a^m, 
\vfftpdxtov,  f.  Av/Tf^axos  Lysimachus  ^see  LOOSE 
STRIFE).]  =  LOOSKSTKIFE  I. 

1578  I, vi  ic  Dftfat-ns  i.  Ii.  72  Kspecially  foure,  vnder  whiche 
all  the  Lysimachies  shalbe  comprysed.  Ibid.  73  Lysiinackion 
"'ernsji.  Yellow  Lysimachion  or  Louse  stryfle.  Ibid.  74  In 
I-'.Tigllsh  Lysimachia,  Willow  herbe  and  I>ouse  strife.  Ibid.  75 
Tlie  yellow  Lysimachus  or  golden  Louse  stryfe.  1592 
R.  I).  Hypncfototnachia  36  The  flowring  Lysimachia  or 
willow  hearl>e.  1610  KLI-:ICHI-:R  l''aithf.  Shepherdess  n.  ii, 
Yellow  Lecimachus,  to  giue  sweete  re>t  To  the  faint  Shep- 
heard.  1657  S.  PuRCIIAS  /W.  J-'lying-Ins.  i.  xv.  94  Bet-s 
gather  of  these  flowers  following.. .In  June. .Lisimachia. 
1753  CHAMFU:KS  CyiL  Supp.  s.v.  Lysiiitathia,  6.  The  lesser 
yellow  willow  h,erb  with  leaves  spotted  with  black.  7.  The 
two-leaved  yellow  lyxiinachia  vith  spiked  flowers.  1864  in 
\V  KBSTLR  ;  and  in  some  later  Diul^. 

Lysinieter  ilaisi'm/tw).  [f.  Gr.  Au<n-$  loosen 
ing  +  -MKTKB.]  i,See  quots.) 

1879  L.  STOCKBKIIMJF.  htvestig.  Rainfall  (Boston,  U.  S.I  3 
The  word  'lysimeter*  means  simply  au  instrument  for 
measuring  the  natural  percolation  of  rain  falling  upon  the 
soil.  1889  .Vj</.  A(Jc%  Lex.,  Lysinit'ter.  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  quantity  of  matter  dissolved  in  a  liquid. 

Lysin  (larsin).  Chem.  Also  -ine.  [f.  Gr. 
Ati(7-<y  a  loosening  -f  -IN  *.]  An  organic  base 
CsHJ4XaO2,  formed  in  the  artificial  decomposition 
of  protamins  and  many  other  proteids.  Also  at/rib. 

1897  [see  LYSATININK].  1902  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  5  Apr.  845 
Some  immune  serums  appear  to  exercise  an  agglutination 
of  the  red  cells  immediately  before  the  lysin  action.  Ibid. 
12  Apr.  020  [The  first-mentioned  poisons]  as  well  as  . .  the 
lysin  of  cholera  belong  to  the  ly»in  group. 

II  Lysis  (bi'sis\   [L./yj/j,Gr.AiJ<T(s  a  loosening.] 

1.  Arch.  *  A  plinth  or  step  above  the  cornice  of 
the  podium  of  ancient  temples,  which  surrounded 
or  embraced  the  stylobate'  i^Gwilt  Archil.  1842). 

1847  LEITCII  tr.  C  O.  Mailer's  Anc.  Art  §  280.  270  The 
lysis  above  the  corona  of  a  short  pillar,  of  which  there  is 
mention  made  twice,  was  probably  a  small  echinus. 

2.  Path.   *An  insensible  or  gradual  solution  or 
termination  of  a  disease  or  disorder  without  ap 
parent  phenomena*  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1889).     Op 
posed  to  CRISIS  i. 

1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  L  590  If  it  [the  matter 
of  the  disease]  be  carried  off  at  different  times,  it  is  a  lysis, 
or  resolution.  1877  ROBERTS  Handbk.  Med,  (ed.  3)  I.  115 
In  short  a  combination  of  crisis  and  lysis  is  observed. 

attrib.  1897  Trans.  Ainer.  Pediatric  Soc.  IX.  146 The  lysis 
ca^es  .showed  physical  signs,  .later  than  the  crisis  cases. 

Lysol  (lai'sfl).  [f.  (Jr.  Aur-ty  a  loosening  + 
-OL  3.]  A  solution  of  coal-tar  oil  in  soap. 

1891  Krit.  Med.  Jrnl.  12  Sept.  598/1  Lysol  differs  from 
rreoliue  ..  by  its  most  perfect  solubility  in  ..water.  1898 
P.  MANSON  Trob.  Diseases  viii.  163  [Of  plague  disinfectants] 
the  best . .  are . .  lysol . .  and  carbolic  acid. 

II  Lyssa  (Irsa).  Path.  PI.  lyssffi.  [mod.L.,  a. 
Gr.  \vffffa  rage,  rabies.  Cf.  LYTTA.] 

1.  Rabies  or  hydrophobia. 

1706  Puii.ijt's  (ed.  Kersey),  Lyssa  or  Lyttat  madness, 
properly  of  a  dog.  1753  in  CHAMBKKS  ("yd.  S«pp.  1822-34 
Good's  Study  Med.  {ed.  4)  II.  141  Inflammation  of  the  lung-; 
is.  .occasionally  found  as  a  symptom  or  sequel  in.  .lyssa,  or 
canine  madness.  Ibid.  III.  294  Ammonia  was  formerly  em 
ployed  in  cases  of  lyssa.  1864111  WKBSTKK;  and  in  later  Diets. 

2.  //.  Used  to  signify  the  pustules  supposed  to 
be  developed  under  the  tongue  in  hydrophobia. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.     1889  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Hence  Ly  ssic  a.  Path.,  pertaining  to  rabies. 

1856  in  MAYNT:  Expos.  Lex.     1902  in  WKBSTKR  Suppl. 

Lyssacine  Irsasain),  sh*  and  a.  Zoo!.  Also 
lyssakine.  [ad.  mod.L.  Lyssacina  (Zittel,  1878). 

App.  an  irregular  formation  intended  to  refer  to  the  loose 
or  detached  growth  of  the  spicules  in  these  sponges  (,Gr. 
Av-«ir  to  loosen,  o*i's  spicule).) 

a.  sb.  A  hexactinellid  sponge  of  the  division 
Lyssacina.  b.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  this  division. 

1882  Casselfs  Nat.  f/ist.  VI.  330  It  is  a  Lyssakine  with 
spicules.  .crossing  one  another.    Ibid.,  A  Lyssakine  sponge. 
1894  Geol.  Mag.  Oct.  467  The  Hexactinellids  (found]  all 
belong  to  the  Lyssakine  division. 

I  LysSOphobia  (Iis0|fjirbia\    Path.      [f.  Gr. 
LYSSA  +  Gr.   -<f>oftiat  afler  hydrophobia^ 


LYYN. 

A  morbid  dread  of  hydrophobia,  the  symptoms  of 
which  sometimes  simulate  those  of  the  aclual  dis 
ease.      1889  in.S>/.  Soc.  l.e.\.     1902  in  WEBSTFR  Suppl. 
Ly'st,  lyst,  obs.  2nd  sing.  iml.  pres.  LIE  z».l 
Lyst  e,  obs.  form  of  LENT,  LIST  -,•.  * 

Lystare,  -er,  fibs,  foims  of  LITSTF.R. 
Lyster,  ol».  form  of  LKIHIKII. 

1611  A'.  Kit/ing Kcf.Siv.  I.soo  •''or  taking  four  Salmon  .. 
with  a  Lysler. 

Lystny,  lystyn,  olis.  forms  of  I.ISTKX. 

Lysure,  vmiant  of  LISEK  Obs. 

Lysz,  obs.  Sc.  3rd  sing.  ind.  pres.  of  LIE  z'.l 

Lyt,  obs.  f.  LIT  ;  variant  of  Lm:  a.  and  st>.* 

Ly  targe,  Ly  taster,  obs.  ff.  LITHAKGK,  I.ITSTEB. 

Lytche,  obs.  form  of  Lien. 

Lyte,  obs.  f.  I.KKT  sb.-  Sc.,  LIGHT  sf>.,  LITE. 

Lyten,  -ynge,  obs.  ff.  LiiiHTENi/.-,  Lu:nTNiNO. 

Lyter,  obs.  form  of  LIGHTKU  rf.i,  LITTER. 

Lyteradg,  -age,  obs.  forms  of  LIIIHTKRACK. 

Lyterian  l.iitH-rian),  a.  Path.  [f.  Gr.  XUTIJ- 
pi-ut  releasing,  f.  \vttv  to  loosen  +  -AN.]  Terminat 
ing  a  disease  ;  indicating  the  end  of  a  disease. 

1864  in  WKBSIF.H;  and  in  later  iJicts. 

Lytester,  obs.  form  of  LITSTKU. 

Lyth,  lyth- :  see  LITH,  LITH-. 

i  Lyth-coop.  Obs.  Also  8  dial,  lief-coup, 
9  dial,  litoop.  [1'iih.  adopted  (\\ith  change  of 
sense)  from  Du.  lijjkoop,  in  MDu.  also  litcoop. 
liefcoop,  a  luck-penny  on  lite  conclusion  of  a  bar 
gain.  The  Du.  forms  are  prob.  affected  by  popular 
etymology;  cf.  G.  leitkatif  of  the  same  meaning. 
Iielieved  to  Ije  f.  leit  (  =  Goth.  It  if  us]  a\e  +  kauf 
purchase.]  An  auction  of  household  goods. 

1681  lllCKt:l<l\<;iu.  Clitir.  Sham  j'fotler  \Vks.  1716  I.  213 
>le  changes  his  Oaths,  as  Chapmen  come,  or  (as  at  a  Lyth- 
t'oop)  for — it'lio  buls  more'  1736  Ll':wis  Hist.  Thaurt 
(ed.  2)  37  Lief^oiifa  /iftte-c/it'fi;  a  Sale  or  Market  of  (lood^ 
in  the  Place  where  they  stand.  (The  form  lit-ne^:h<'pe 
appears  to  be  merely  Lewis's  way  of  indicating  what  he- 
supposes  to  l>e  the  etymol-igy  of  Iiej-C(>up.\  1887  Kt'n!. 
OYfijf.,  I.tt'J-cttnp.  Ibid.,  Lilfcp,  same  as  /./V/V0W/J. 

Iiythe  vlsiS).  Sc.  Also  8  lyth,  9  lithe,  lyd. 
A  name  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  for  the  pollack. 

1769  DC  Foes  Tour  (if.  Brit.  IV.  19  Lyths,  Spirlings, 
Soles,  .are  also  caught  on  the  Scottish  coasts  in  great  plenty. 
1805  FOKSVTH  Hcatttits  Scotl.  II.  380  Sea-li*h  are  to  be 
found  in  the  harbour..  .Scad,  called  here  lyth  or  lyd.  1836 
YAKKKLI.  />?-//.  Fishes  II.  173  This  fish  [the  pollack]  is 
called  Lythe  in  Scotland  . .  doubtless  from  its  nimbleness 
and  pliancy  which  the  word  signifies.  If>iif.,\n  Ireland,  the 
Pollack  may  be  traced  as  occurring.. under  the  names  _of 
Pollack,  Laith,  and  Lythe.  1844  W.  H.  MAXWELL  Sfi»'ts 
$  AI/-.I.  Scotl.  i.  (185;'  28  A  scull  of  lithes  and  pollocks. 
1873  ULALK  J'r.  'Ihnle  ii.  28  A  heavy  siring  of  lythe  in  her 
right  hand. 

Lythe,  obs.  f.  LIGHT,  jrd  sing.  ind.  pres.  LIE  z>.i 

Lythonthriptick,  obs.  form  of  LITHOXTRIPTIC. 
Lythrum  (H'J>r£m;.  [mod.L.  (Linnieus;,  ad. 
Gr.  \v9pov  gore,  in  allusion  to  the  colour  of  the 
flowers.]  A  genus  of  plants  (N.  O.  Lythraccs). 
including  among  otheis  the  Purple  Loosestrife 
{Lythrum  Salicaria]  :  see  LOOSESTRIFE  I  b. 

1862  DARWIN  in  Life  <V  Lett.  III.  301  You  might  have 
Lythrum  in  North  America.  1879  AtheiixniH  5*  Apr.  442/1 
The  numerous  publications  of  the  same  author  [Darwin] 
upon  Primroses,  Lythrums,  and  other  plants. 

Lythurgyry,  obs.  form  of  LITHARGE. 

Lythylman,  Lytier,  see  LITTLE  MAN,  LITTKR. 

Lytmos,  Lytnynge  :  see  LITMUS,  LIGHTNING. 

Lytoridge,  Lytour,  obs.  ff.  LITHARGE,  LITTEK. 

Lytre,  variant  of  LITRE  i  Obs. 

Lytt,  obs.  f.  LEET  sb.-  and  v.  St.,  LIGHT,  LIT. 

II  Lytta  (li'ta\  Phys.  fmod.L.,  a.  Gr.  \VTTO, 
Attic  form  of  \vaaa  LYSSA.]  A  vermiform  stnic- 
ture  in  tlie  tongue  of  various  carnivora. 

In  the  dog  it  is  vulgarly  called  '  the  worm  ',  and  supposed 
to  be  a  parasite  causing  liability  to  rabies. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  363  There  is  a  certaine  little 
worme  in  dogs  tongues,  called  by  a  Greeke  name  Lytta, 
which  if  it  be  taken  out  when  they  be  young  whelpes,  they 
will  never  after  proue  mad.  1706  PHILI.II-S  (ed.  Kersey >, 
Lyssa  or  l.ytta.  Madness,  projierly  of  a  Dog  ;  also  a  Worjn 
under  a  Dog's  Tongue,  which  makes  him  mad.  if  it  be  not 
taken  out ;  the  greedy  Worm.  1889  in  Syd.  Sot'.  Lex. 

Lyttar,  lytter\e,  -ier,  obs.  ff.  of  LITTER  sb. 
Lytte,  obs.  form  of  LIT  v.,  LITE  .</>.* 
Lyttit,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  LIT  v.,  to  dye. 
Lyttmossse,  obs.  form  of  LITMUS. 
Lytton  e,  -yn,  obs.  forms  of  LITTEN. 
Lyttre,  -ur,  -yer,  obs.  forms  of  LITTER. 
Lyturgy,  obs.  form  of  LITHARGE. 
Lytyn,  obs.  form  of  LIT  z'.,  LITE  T'.1 
Lyun,  obs.  f.  Llox  ;  obs.  3rd  pi.  ind.  pres.  LIE  v,\ 
Lyv- :  see  LIFE-,  LIVE-. 
Lyve,  obs.  form  of  LIEF,  LIFE,  LIVE  v. 
Lyveret,  obs.  form  of  LEVERET. 
Iiyves,  Lyvez,  obs.  sing.  gen.  and  pi.  of  LIFE. 
Lyvyatan,  -on,  obs.  forms  of  LEVIATHAN. 
Lyw- :  see  LIV-.    Lywn,  obs.  f.  LION. 
Lyyf,  lyyf-,  obs.  forms  of  LIFE,  LIFE-. 
Lyyn,  obs.  and  Sc.  forms  of  LIE  f.1  and  -. 


